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PREFACE 
TO THE REVISED EDITION. 


In laying before the public a revised edition of this work, the fruit of nearly three years of 
care and attention, the editor will be expected to give some brief account of the principles on 
which he has conducted the revision, and the results of his labors as exhibited in the present 
volume. z 

The plan of this abridgment, as made under the author's direction in 1829, by Josern E. 
Worcester, Esq., of Cambridge, Mass., is thus stated in the original preface: “ The leading 
and most important etymologies, as given in the quarto edition, are here retained. The defi- 
nitions remain unaltered, except by an occasional compression in their statement. Afl the sig- 
nifications of words as exhibited in the larger work are here retained, but the illustrations and 
authorities are generally omitted. In doubtful or contasted cases, however, they are carefully 
retained." In accordance with this plan, Dr. Webster directe] the additions and alterations 
of the larger work, in the edition of 1840, to be inserted in this abridgment. This was done at 
the time, as far as possible, by means of an appendix ; and is now more perfectly accomplish- 
ed by carrying all the improvements then made, into their proper places in the body of the 
work. ‘The subsequent improvements of the larger work, down to the period of the author's 
death, have also been introduced, in substance, into this edition, under the heads to which they 
belong. The present revision has been extended equally to both the works, and the results 
have been embodied in each, on the principles stated above, in their due proportion. By theso 
successive revisions a very great amount of valuable matter has been added to this abridgment. 
It is now made, in all important respects, consistent with the larger work, and is designed to 
present, on a reduced scale, a clear, accurate, and full exhibition of the American DicTIONARY 
in all its parts. 

One new feature is now added to this volume, by making it a Synonymous Dicrionary 
Every one engaged in literary composition has felt, at times, the want of such a work ; a work 
not intended, like Crabb's, to discriminate nicely between the shades of meaning in similar 
terms, but to present, under each of the important words, an extended list of others having the 
same general import, out of which a selection may be made according to the exigencies of the 
case. Carpenter's Comprehensive Dictionary of English Synonyms was designed to supply 
this want, but is far too meager. The only extensive work of this kind is Perry's Synony 
mous Dictionary, which is now entirely out of print, and is, likewise, too exclusively synony- 
mous, and too much behind the progress of our language, to answer the purposes of a defining 
dictionary. An attempt is here made to combine the advantages of Carpenter and Perry with 
that fullpess and accuracy of definition which are essential, at the present day, in a complete 
dictionary of the English language. Under each of the important words, all others having the 
same general signification are arranged together, except in cases where they have been previ- 
ously exhausted in framing the definitions. "This arrangement, it is hoped, will be found of fre- 
quent use even to those who are practiced in composition; while it will afford important aid to 
young writers in attaining grace, variety, and copiousness of diction. 

The chief value of a dictionary consists in its definitions, —in giving a clear, full, and accurate 
exhibition of all the various shades of meaning which belong, by established usage, to the words 
of a language. It is in this respect especially, that Dr. Webster’s Dictionary has beén gener- 
ally considered superior to every other, both of this country and of England. To this point, 
therefore, the labors of the editor have been mainly directed. No efforts have been spared to 
obtain the most recent and valuable works, not only in lexicography, but in the various depart- 
ments of science and the arts embraced in the AMERICAN Dictionary. As these subjects 
are in a state of continual progress, every important word, in its various applications, has been 
diligently examined and compared with the statements made on each topic by the latest and 
most approved authorities. Smart’s English Dictionary, in the edition of 1846, has been care- 
fully collated with this work, and also the unfinished one in a course of publication by Gilbert, 
80 far as the numbers have appeared. Reference has, likewise, constantly been made to Rich- 
ardson's Dictionary, although this had been previously examined by Dr. Webster, and also to 
the Analytical Dictionary of Booth. Each of the articles in Brande's Encyclopedia of Science, 
Literature and Art, has been collated with the corresponding portions of this dictionary, as 
the starting point, when necessary, of investigation in larger treatises. The Penny Cyclope 
dia has been consulted at every step, especially in matters of science ; and the Encyclopedia 

Americana (based on the German Conversations- Lexikon) has been relied upon, particularly on 
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subjects of contmental literaturo, philosophy, history, arts, &c. In order to secure greater ac 
curacy, numerous special dictionaries, or vocabularies confined to some single department, have 
also been collated with this work, and tlie ablest treatises on important branches of science and 
art, have been diligently examined. In architecture, the chief reliance has been placed on the 
Oxford Glossary of Architecture (1845), aud tlie Encyclopedia of Architecture (1842), by 
Gwilt, author of the articles on this subject in Brande’s Encyclopedia. In agriculture, Johnson's 
Farmers Encyclopedia (1844), and Gardner’s Farmer's Dictionary (1846), have been chiefl 
used. In general antiquitics, the large treatise of Fosbroke has been frequently consulted, 
while in classical antiquities the principal relianco has been placed on the recent dictionary of 
Smith (1346), ns a work of the highest authority. In respect to the antiquities of the Church, 
the elaborate work of Coleman (1811) has been often referred to; and Hook's Church Dic- 
tionary (1844) has been collated throughout, with reference to the rites, ceremonies, vest- 
ments, &c., of tho Church of England, aud also of the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches. 
In botany, use has priucipally been made of the writings of Lindley and Loudon. In natural 
history, Partington’s British Cyclopedia of Natural History (1835-7) and Jardine's Natural- 
ist's: Library (1834-13) have been much consulted, in connection with the articles on this sub- 
ject in tio Penny Cyclopedia and similar works. In geology, mineralogy, and some associated 
branches of natural history, Humble’s Dictionary of terms in these departments (1840), has 
been compared with this work throughout. In respect to mercantile subjects, banking, coins, 
weights, measures, &c., M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary (1845) has been collated at every 
step, as the standard work on these subjects. In manufactures and the arts, Dr. Ure's Dictionary 
of Manufactures, Arts, and Mines, with its Supplement (1845), has been relied upon as of the 
highest authority. In engineering and mechanical philosophy, Hebert’s Engineer's and Mechan 
ic's Cyclopedia (1842) has been carefully collated, and constant reference has been made to the 
niore popular and recent dictionaries of Francis, Grier, and Buchanan, in the editions of 1846. 
In seamanship, the Dictionary of Marine Terms, in Lieut. 'T'otten's Naval Text-book (1841). 
bas been taken as a guide. In military affairs, the dictionary of Campbell (1844) has been fol. 
lowed, in connection with the more extended articles contained in Brande and the Penny Cy- 
clopedia, on the kindred topics. In the fine arts, much use has been made of the dictionary ol 
Elmes. In domestic economy, the Encyclopedia of Webster and Parkes on this subject (1844). 
has furnished important statements on a great variety of topics, presented for the first time ir 
a scientific form; and to this has been added Cooley's Cyclopedia of Practical Receipts (1846), 
as exhibiting much collateral information in respect to the arts, manufactures, and trades. 
Such, in general, are the authorities which have been relied on in this revision. 

But it is obviously impossible for any one mind to embrace, with accuracy, all the various 
departments of knowledge which are now brought within the compass of a dictionary. Hence 
arise most of the errors and inconsistencies which abound in works of this kind. To avoid 
these as far as possible, especially in matters of science, the editor first made an arrangement 
with Dr. James G. PERCIVAL, who rendered very important assistance to Dr. Webster in the 
edition of 1828, to take the entire charge of revising the scientific articles embraced in this 
work. "This revision, however, owing to causes beyond the control of either party, was ex- 
tended to but little more than two letters of the alphabet ; and the editor then obtained the as- 
sistance of his associates in office, and of other gentlemen in various professional employ ments. 
To these he would now return his acknowledgments for the aid they have afforded. The ar- 
ticles on Jaw have been collated with Blackstone and Bouvier's Law Dictionary, by the Hon. 
ELizuR Goopnnicu, formerly Professor of Law in Yale College, and the errors discovered, 
which were few in number, have been carefully corrected. The departments of ecclesiastical 
history and ancient philosophy have been thoroughly revised by the Rev. James Munpock. 
D.D., late Professor in the Andover Theological Seminary, who has furnished, in many in- 
stances, new aud valuable definitions. ‘The terms in chemistry have been submitted to Prof. 
SiLLIMAN, of Yale College, and whatever changes were requisite in the explanations, have been 
made under his direction. In the departments of anatomy, physiology, medicine, botany and 
šome other branches of natural history, Dr. Webster received assistance, in the revision of 
1840, from Dr. Winniaw TuLLy, late Professor in the Medical Institution of Yale College. 
Still further aid has been received from the same source in the present revision, and much of the 
accuracy of the work in these branches, will be found owing to the valuable assistance he has 
thus afforded. On topics connected with Oriental literature, aid has frequently been obtained 
from Prof. Gisss, of Yale College. A part of the articles on astronomy, meteorology, und 
natural philosophy, in the edition of 1828, passed under the revision of Prob OumsrTep, of Yale 
College. This revision has now been extended to all the articles on these subjects throughout 
the work, and new definitions have been furnished in numerous instances. The definitions in 
mathematics, after having been compared with those given in the dictionaries of Hutton oi 
Barlow, have been submitted to Prof. STANLEY, of Yale College, and the alterations have in all 
zases been made under his direction. In the sciences of geology and mineralogy, a thorough re- 
rision of the whole volume has been made by James D. DANA, Esq., Geologist and Mineralogist 
of the United States Exploring Expedition, and associate editor of the American Journal of Sci- 
ence and Art, to whom the editor is likewise indebted for assistance on various other subjects 
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which has greatly enhanced the value of the work. In practical astronomy ana 
entomology, aid has been frequently received from ÉNARD C. HERE, iie <. 
Yale College. The articles on painting and the fine arts have, to a great extent, passed under 
the inspection of NATHANIEL JocELYN, Esq., Painter, of New Haven, and new definitions 
have, in many cases, been furnished. 

À correspondence has likewise been carried on with literary friends in England, and espe- 
cially with one of the contributors to the Penny Cyclopedia, with a view to obtain information 
on certain points, in respect to which nothing definite could be learned from any books within 
the reach of the editor. Extended lists of words have been transmitted for examination, and 
returned with ample notes and explanations. Much obscurity has thus been removed in re- 
gard to the use of terms which have a peculiar sense in England, especially some of frequent 
occurrence at the universities, in the circles of trade, and in the familiar intercourse of life. 
To the friends who have given their assistance in these various departments, the editor would 
return his cordial thanks. Whatever improvement the work may have gained from this revis- 
ion in respect to clearness, accuracy, and fullness of definition, is to be ascribed, in a great 
degree, to the aid which they have thus afforded. 

With regard to the insertion of new words the editor has felt much hesitation and embar- 
rassment. Some thousands have been added in the course of this revision, and the number 
might have been swelled to many thousands more without the slightest difficulty. There is 
at the present day, especially in England, a boldness of innovation on this subject, which 
amounts to absolute licentiousness. A hasty introduction into our dictionaries of new terms 
under such circumstances, is greatly to be deprecated. Our vocabulary is already encumbered 
with a multitude of words which have never formed a permanent part of English literature, 
and it is a serious evil to add to their number. Nothing, on the contrary, is so much needed as 
a thorough expurgation of our dictionaries in this respect, —the rejection of many thousands of 
words which may properly find a place in the glossaries of antiquarians, as a curious exhibition 
of what has been proposed, but never adopted, as a part of our langunge, but which, for that 
reason, can have no claim to stand in a dictionary designed for general use. All words, indeed. 
which are necessary to an understanding of our great writers, such as Bacon, Spenser, Shaks- 
peare, &c., ought, though now obsolete, to be carefully retained ; and in the present revision 
& considerable number of this class have been introduced for the first time. Other words have 
likewise been admitted to a limited extent, namely, the familiar terms of common life in En- 
gland, which have been much used of late by popular writers in Great Britain. Many of these 
need to be explained for the benefit of readers in this country ; and if marked as ‘ familiar,” 
* colloquial,” or “low,” according to their true character, they may be safely inserted in our 
dictionaries, and are entitled to a place there, as forming a constituent part of our written and 
spoken language. One of the most difficult questions on this subject, relates to the introduction 
of technical and scientific terms. Most of our general dictionaries are at present without any 
plan, as to the extent and proportion in which such words should be inserted; nor can they 
ever be reduced to order until each department is revised by men of science, who are intimately 
acquainted with the subjects, and who are competent to decide what terms ought to be admit- 
ted into a general dictionary, and what terms should be reserved for special dictionaries devoted 
to distinct branches of science. Something of this kind, on a limited scale, has been attempted 
in the progress of this revision. Lists of words have been obtained from the gentlemen men- 
tioned above, which might properly be inserted in this volume, and very few terms of this class 
have been admitted except under their direction. In accordance with their advice, a small 
number have been excluded, but in this respect the editor has not felt at liberty to carry out his 
views in their full extent. 

With regard to Americanisms properly so called, it is known to those who are conversant 
with the subject, that they are less numerous than has generally been supposed. Most ot 
those familiar words, especially of our older states, which have been considered as peculiar to 
our country, were brought by our ancestors from Great Britain, and are still in constant use 
there, as local terms. The recent investigations of Forby, Holloway, and Halliwell have 
thrown much light on this subject, and the names of these authors are, therefore, frequently 
Men under the words in question, to indicate their origin and their present use in England. 

otes have also been added to a class of words which are peculiar to our country, but their 
number is comparatively small. 

In reference to orthography some important alterations have been made, but in strict conform- 
ity, it is believed, with the author's principles on this subject. The changes in our orthogra 
pay recommended by Dr. Webster, are of two distinct kinds, and rest on very different grounds. 

hese it may be proper for a moment to consider. His main principle was, that the tenden- 
cies S our language to greater simplicity and broader analogies, ought to be watched and cher- 
ished with the utmost care. He felt, therefore, that whenever a movement toward wider anal- 
ogies and more general rules, had advanced so far as to leave but few exceptions to impede its 
progress, those exceptions ought to be set aside at once, and the analogy rendered complete. 
On this ground he rejected the u from such words as favour, labour, &c. Of these we have 
a large number which came to us, in most cases, from Latin terminations 10 or, through the 
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Normau-French, but encumbered with a silent u, as in emperour, authour, editour, &c. From 
this entire class, except about twenty words, the u has been gradually dropped ; and in respect 
to these scarcely any two persons can be found, however strenuous for retaining it, who are in 
practice consistent with each other or with themselves, as to the words in which this letter 
is used. In fact, we have reached a point whore, unless we take Webster and the dic- 
tionaries which agreo with him as our guide, we have no standard on the subject ; for 
Johnson, Walker, aud others retain the w in numerous words, into which no one would 
think of introducing it at the present day. Public convenience, therefore, demands that 
wo do at once what must ultimately be done. No one can believe that the progress of 
our language will be arrested on this subject. The u will speedily be omitted iu all words 
of this class, uuless, from the sacredness of its associations, it be retained in Saviour, which 
may stand perbaps for a time as a solitary exception. Nor is it Dr. Webster who is the 
innovator in this case, but the English mind, which has for two centuries been throwing 
off a useless encumbrance, and moving steadily on toward greater simplicity in the structure 
of our language. Such, too, is the case with certain terminations in re pronounced like er, as 
centre, metre, Kc. We have numerous words of this class derived from the French, all of 
which originally ended in re, as cider (cidre), chamber (chambre), &c. These have been grad- 
ually coutormed to the English spelling and pronunciation, till the number in re is reduced to 
about fitteen or twenty words with their derivatives, and in respect to them, also, the process is 
still going on. Center is, to a considerable extent, the spelling of the best mathematical writ- 
ers. Meter is the’ word given by Walker in his Rhyming Dictionary, from a sense of the 
eross iuconsistency of attaching to this word and its derivative, diameter, a different termina- 
tion. Others are gradually undergoing the same change. Dr. Webster proposes, therefore, 
to complete the analogy at once, and conform the spelling of the few that remain to the general 
principles of our language. Acre, lucre, massacre present the only difficulty, from their liability, 
if changed, to be mispronounced, and may, therefore, be suffered to stand as necessary excep 
tions. Another departure from the principles of English orthography, which Dr. Webster has 
endeavored to correct, is one that was pointed out by Walker in very emphatic terms nearly 
fifty years ago. "The principle in question is this, that in adding to a word the formatives ing, 
ed, er, &c., a single consonant (if one precedes) is doubled when the accent falls on the last 
syllable, as in forgetting, beginning, &c., but is not doubled when the accent falls on any of the 
preceding syllables, as in benefiting, gardening, &c. Walker, in his fifth Aphorism, says, 
“ Dr. Lowth justly remarks, that an error frequently takes place in the words worshipping, 
counselling, &c., which, having the acceut on the first syllable, ought to be written worshiping, 
counseling. An ignorance of this rule has led many to write bigotted for bigoted, and from 
this spelling has frequently arisen a false pronunciation ; but no letter seems to be more fre- 
quently doubled improperly than l. Why we should write libelling, levelling, revelling, and 
re offering, suffering, reasoning, I am totally at a loss to determine ; and unless / can give a 
etter plea thun any other letter of the alphabet for being doubled in this situation, I must, in 
the style of Lucian in his trial of the letter T, declare for an expulsion." These were the 
deliberate and latest opinions of Walker. If he had taken the trouble to carry them into his 
vocabulary, instead of relying on a mere remark of this kind for the correction of the error, —if 
he had simply stated under about forty verbs how the participles should be spelled (for he did 
Dot give participles in his dictionary), and had altered a few other words, as worshipper into 
worshiper, traveller into traveler, &c., the error would probably, by this time, have been wholly 
eradicated from our orthography ; and Dr. Webster would have escaped much ignorant vitu- 
peration for following in the footsteps of Walker and Lowth. Walker also says, in his Apho- 
risms, ** Why should we not write dullness, fullness, skillful, willful, as well as stiffness and 
gruffness?" The principles of our language plainly require us to do so, and Dr. Webster felt 
that the change might easily be made. The words which need to be reduced to this analogy 
are only about eight in number, including installment and inthrallment, which, if spelled with 
a single l, are liable to be mispronounced, instZlment, &c. Again, the words expense, license, 
recompense, which formerly had a c in the last syllable, have now taken an s, because the lat- 
ter consonant is the only one used in the derivatives, as erpensive, &c. A similar change is 
needed in only three words more to complete the analogy, namely, defense, offense, and pre- 
tense, and these Dr. Webster has changed. It is sometimes asked, ** Why not change fence 
also?" For the simple reason that its derivatives are spelled with a c, as fenced, fenc- 
ing, and the word, therefore, stands regularly with others of its own class. Finally, Dr 
Webster proposes to drop the u in mould and moult, because it has been dropped from 
gold and all other words of the same ending. Such are the changes under this head, as 
introduced by Dr. Webster into his dictionary. In the present edition, the words are 
$pelled in both ways for the convenience of the public. except in cases where this seemed 
fo be unnecessary or was found to be inconvenient. These changes, considering the diffi- 
culty that always belongs to such a subject, have met with far more favor from the public 
thin’ was reasonably to be expected. Most of them have been extensively adopted in our 
out They are gaining ground daily, as the reasons by which they are supported are 
sir 
Sli 1 
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analogies, and intended merely to repress irregularities and remove petty exceptions, 
must ultimately prevail. 

The other class of changes mentioned above rests on a different basis, that of etymology. 
These will be estimated very differently, according to the acquaintance of different persons 
with the languages from which the words are derived. When Dr. Webster substituted 
bridegoom for bridegroom, fether for feather, &c., the German critics highly applauded the 
change. They predicted its speedy and universal reception, because similar improvements 
on a much broader scale, had been easily made in their language. But Dr. Webster found the 
case to be widely different among us. After an experiment of twelve years, he restored the 
old orthography to a considerable number of such words. In the present edition it is restored 
to nearly all that remain, from the full conviction that, however desirable these changes may 
be in themselves considered, as they do not relate to the general analogies of the language, and 
can not be duly appreciated by the body of the people, they will never be generally received.* 

On the subject of pronunciation much labor has been bestowed in the progress of this re- 
vision. A careful comparison has been made with the latest authorities, and wherever changes 
seemed desirable, and could be made in consistency with the author's principles, they have 
been here introduced. The key to pronunciation has been somewhat enlarged, and the point- 
ed letters have been used to a still greater extent. Many thousand words have been re-spelled, 
and no efforts have been spared to render the work, in all respects, a complete pronouncing dic- 
tionary. In the progress of these labors, the editor has been frequently struck with the wis- 
dom of Dr. Webster in not attempting too much, as to marking the pronunciation. Most of 
the later orthoépists, as Knowles, Smart, &c., have made their system of notation so extensive 
and complicated, and have aimed to exhibit so many nice shades of distinction, as in many 
cases to perplex rather than aid the inquirer. 

The ** Synopsis of Words differently pronounced by different Orthoépists,” which was pre- 
pared by Mr. Worcester for the edition of 1829, has been completely remodeled. "Three of 
the authorities there used have been rejected, namely, Fulton and Knight, whose work was 
never one of much consideration, being a mere school dictionary in Scotland, and Sheridan 
and Jones, whose dictionaries are wholly out of use. For these, three others have been sub- 
stituted, viz., Knowles, who founded his work on that of Sheridan ; Smart, who may justly 
be considered the best exponent of Walker’s principles, as modified by the most correct usage 
of the present day in England ; and to these has been added Mr. Worcester, whose long-con- 
tinued labors on this subject entitle his decisions to high consideration. 

* Walker's Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and Scripture Names," which was con 
nected with this dictionary as an appendix, in the edition of 1829, has now been enlarged and 
improved. More than three thousand words have been added from a revised edition of the 
work by the Rev. W. Trollope, M.A., late of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and the ** Clas- 
sical Pronunciation of Proper Names," by Thomas S. Carr, of King's College School, Lon- 
don. A careful revision of the work has also been made throughout, in reference to the divi- 
sion of the words into syllables, &c., in which the editor has derived great assistance from 
Prof. Tuacuer, of Yale College. More than three hundred errors of various kinds have been 
discovered and corrected. ° 

The publishers of this work have been desirous to add to the volume a Vocabulary of Mod- 
ern Geographical Words, with their proper pronunciation. They have, accordingly, had one 
prepared by an associate editer of Baldwin’s Universal Pronouncing Gazetteer, an account 
of which will be found in the preface which accompanies the Vocabulary. 

In conclusion, the editor would acknowledge his obligations to the gentlemen who have aided 
him, for more than two years, in these labors, Mr. Samuel W. Barnum, M.A., of Yale Col- 
lege, and William G. Webster, Esq., of New Haven. The intimate acquaintance of the latter 
with his father's views, has made his counsel and co-operation of great value in the progress ot 
this revision. 

The editor would also make his acknowledgments to Mr. Peter B. Mead,of New York, 
who bas superintended the mechanical execution of the work, for many valuable suggestions 
which he has made during the progress of the printing, and for the watchful care and assidu 
ity with which he has performed the difficult task of securing the accuracy of this volume 


Yale College, August, 1847. 


they 


* For a more fall and detailed statement of Dr. Webster's orthography as exhibited in this volume see . 
page xxiii. 
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havo a light or obscure sound. 


Webster. Walker. Perry. Jameson. Knowles. Smart. Worcester. 
AB'DI-€X-TIVE, : € ab-dik'ke-tiv, kE. ate kā. 
ABDIGATIVE šb'iekkuv, pei ade kati, TESTEN. japdekktr, — šb'le-ka-iv. 
ABDOMEN. ab-dó'men, ; áb'd ae | sb-dé'men, ab-dó'men, gb-dó'men, gb-dó'men. 
AB SOLUTO AT 5 ab-s6lu-tur-re, &b'sog-to-re, gb-sd!'p-tur-re, gb-sdl’y-ty-re, #b-solu-tur-e, — gb-sdI'y-to-re. 
AB'STRAET, a. ab-strakt’, üb'strükt, ab’strakt, &b'atrškt, &b'stršákt, ab'strükt. 
A€-CEPT'A-BLE, &k'sep-ta-bl, $k-sép'ta-bl, ak-sép'ta-bl, ak-sep'te-bl, ak-sep'te-bl, ak-sép'ta-bL 
peach ak-sés, ak-sés &k'sés, gk-sés’, kia, ak-sés’, Bk-sés', ak'abs 
AD DEM irem Me Ann + +< ° o o o üdju-vàünt, &d'ju-vënt, &d'ju-vànt, &d'ju-vünt. 

8 1 
A'E-RIE (à' ed or é'ry), Ji E Ee Am . re, &'re, &'re, &'re, é're, &'e- re. 
A-GAIN' (a-ge n’, &-gain', e-gane', a-gën', $-gén', a-gën'. 
A-GAI NST (a (a- grum. peni 8-goinst, e-gánst, 9-génst a-génat, e- génst. 
AG-GRANDYZ1 N 
AG’GRAND-IZE- MENT. 
s (iqdexonD, áde" -de-kawng, . . « < o &de-de-kawng, &d’-e-king, &d-e-kóng', e-kawng.. 
ALVE alkóve', al-kóve', al-kóve', al-kóve', al-kéve’, gl-kove’. 
AL'KA-LI (i or -li), alka-le, ál'ke-le, Al'ke-H, &l'ka-lt, aYka-le, &lYka-le, ül'ko-lf. 
AL'MOND (&inond), ü'mynd, álinyn amy &'mund, a‘mund, #'mund. 
AL'MOST, all’mést, all-méet’, ali'nióet, all-móst', all'móet, all'móst. 
ALPINE (-pin or -pin), šlpin, ál'pin, ül'pine, ël'pine, ál'pIn, apia A pine. 
AL'TERN-ATE, v»,  al-térnáte, agl-tér'náte, al-ter-nate , al-tér'nate, al-tér'náte, ül'ter-náte. 
AM'BUS-€ADE, &m-bys-kade’, —&m-bus-k&de'  üám.bys-káde', ^ üm'bys-küáde, am-bys-kide’, un Der kade’. 
A-MEN’, Pu á-mén', á-mén', a-mén’, a’mén’, 
AN. A-MORPH'O.SIS. 
AN-A-MORPH-O'SIS. 
ANTE ERILE IL out &rtefebrü, — &ntefebrü, — &niefétbri  än-tẹ-fčb'r, — ën-te-éb'il. 
AN'TI-NO-MY, $n-tIn'o-me, ü&n'te-no-me, an-tin'o-me, ün-té'no-me, ün'ti-n6m-e, Í eg A 
AN ATP DES, } antip’o-déz,  an-tip'o-déz, antip'o-déz, en-tp'o-déz, an-tip’odéz, en.tip'o-déz. 
AN-TIP-TO'SIS, &n-tjp-tó'sis, an-tip'to-sis, &n-tip-tó'sis, 8n-tip-tó'sis, &n-tjp-tó'sjs, án-t]p-tó'sjs. 
A'PRON (à d pur), &purn, a’purn, &pryn, &prun, &'prun, á'purn, ipm. 
AQUILINE or ewe, — eem wonne, (Mori jute — (ier 
ARCH.LPEL'A.GO, är- Fa -pela-g5, . - + + e... e  ür-ke-pél'ggó, #r-ke-pëla-gó, #r-ke-pëla-gó. 
AR'-E-TATE, 2-rT'e-táte, ü&r'e- e-tate, + ° ° o 5. o Brye-táte, á're-e-táte, &r'e-e-tüte. 
METTRE MAN OY | e riti'man-se, e. o . > BMrth'manse, a-rith'man-sẹ, arjth-man-se, — a-rith'man-se 
A-RO'N A- TTZE, &r'o-ms-tize, &-róm'a-tize, e-ró'ma-tize, &r'o-me-tize, a-rd’me-tize, M " Oase 
AT-TRAHENT, ét'tre-hént, attre-hént, &ttra-hent, &t'tra-hënt, &t'tra-hënt, &t'tra-hent. 
A-VANT GUARD,  svàntg&rd, — s-vëntgürd, — s-vaunggürd,  $vónggürd, — s-vónggërd, í ed rr 
yer tr h &šv-ow-ë”, ° . ° ° o ° aiv-ow-é’, a-vow'é, a-vow:é', Libel igs 
ehur), Cnr jezhtre, üz'gr, &'zhüre, á'zhür, &zhyr, &'zhoor, pe < 
BA€K-SLIDE' bák-elide', bák'slide, biak-slide’, bak’slide, bak-slide’, bak-slide’. 
BALCONY } bal-ko'ng, bal-kó'ne, f mines bal‘ko-ne, bà'ko-ue, í kw ta 
BAU'LET, ballet, ballet, . ballet, bal-la’, ballet, bala, ball; béilet. 
BA-N4’NA, be-na’na, ba-ná'na, be-ni^ng, bg-nü'ng, ba-nà'ng, í diea 
BAN'IAN (ban'yen;  ban-yàn' bin‘ne-gn ban-yan’, ban-yan’ ban-yën' bán-yán. 
REARD (beerd) — beerd, ' beerd, — beard, ' beerd, ` beerd, ` beerd. 
coc ae P 
Jet" 
BEL'LÓWS bellus), b&l'ys, bél lys, b&l'óze, bél1us, bëlus, bal'us. 
BERLIN, ber-lin bër'in, ber-lin', bērlin, bérijn, ber-lin’. 
BESTIAL (best'yal), bés’che-el, bés'te-al, bés’te-al, bést'y 9l, bést’yal, bést’yql. 
Walker. Perry. Jameson. Knowles, Smart. Worcester. 
T à d-vér'tjz-mént. 
I A beuk peed ? ad-vértiz-mént, ad-vér'tjz-mént, í Hebel s ose d } ad-vér'tjz-mént, í iawer tize'ment. 
V gran-qize-ment 
! ëg'gran-diz- ment? ae } eg-grán'djz-mént,  ág'gran-dize'ment, üg'gran-dize- ment, Í 7 ag-grën ‘dz Denk 
ën-a-mor-fó'”els 
9 ën-a-mor-fë'sis šn-a-mórfo-sis, An-q-mór'fo-els, &n-e-mor-fó'sjs, &n-a-mór'fo-ela, i wap morə-sls. 
< bél-Ja’tyr. bél-Jéttr, bél-létr, béllatr, bél-lét'ter, bél-lét'tr. 


eñ 
Webster. 


BE STREW", 


BOATSWAIN 
miliar, bo an), 


BOM BAST, 


BOL RN, 
BOWL (bole), 
BRAVO. 
BRAZIL, 
BRONZE, 
BRONZE, 
BROOCH, 
BUOY (bwóy), 
BÜ'REAU, 


(fa. 


CAB‘A-RET, 


€A-€HEXY, 
€AIS'SON, 
€AL-CINE, 
€AL'CINE, 
€A-MEL'O-PARD, 
€AM'EL-O-P ARD, 


€AN-TATA, 


CAPIL-LA-RY, 
EA-PILLA-RY, 
€AR'A-VAN, 
€XR-TEL, 
€XRTEL, 
€ASENENT, 
€ASš'A-DA, 
€ATCH'UP, 
€AT'šUP, 
CECETY, 
CE-LIB'A.CY, 
CELT-BA-CY, 
CEN'A-TO-RY, 
CHA-GRIN, 
€HAL-CED'O-NY, 
€HAL'CE-DO-NY, 


CHALDRON, 


CHALICE, 
CHAN'OIS (sham’e 

or sla-moi’). 
CHAM-PAIGN', 
CHAP'E-RON, 
CHART, 


CHEER'FUL, 
CHI'NA, 
€HI'RO-MAN-CY, 


CHIV'AL-RY, 
CHOIR (kwire), 
CHOPIN, 
€HOR'S-TER, 
€LART-ON, 


€LI-MA€'TER-I€, 
€LOTMES (klóthz 
or klóze), 
€LYS'TER. 
€O-AD'JU-TANT, 
COPRALT (kódolt) 
eOCH'I-NEAL, 
€O€NR'SWAIN (fa. 
miliar kóx'su), 
€OG'NLIZANCE 
(koq'ne-zana 
kon'e-zaps), 
COMBAT, 


€ON-MEND‘A-BLE, 


COMMENT, e., 

€OM'MIS-FERE, 
€OM-PATRI-OT, 
€OM-PATRI-OT, 
€OM-PEN'SATF, 
€ON'PEN-SATE, 
€ON'PLO'T, 2., 


€ON'RADE, 


€ON-FESS OR, 


€ON'FI-DANT, 
CON-FIS'CATE, v.. 
€O'FIs-CATE, 
CON-FRONT’, 


or 


Walker. Perry. Jameson. Knowles. Smart. Worcester 
be-strd’, be-strit’, be-stroo’, be-stroo’, be-stroo’, pace 
jones que — (uem jue — mme re 

j PEE T fbvmbäsr, byin-büst, bbnyb8st, bombast, $ Pam bist’. 

` borne, boorn, bérne, boorn, borne, borne, boorn, 
bole, boul, boul, bole, bóle, bóle, boul. 
brü'vó, brü' vó, brü'vó, brà'vó, brü'vó,  brà'vó, brü'vó, brà'và, 
bre-zccl, bre-zil, bra-zecY, bra-zcel', bra-zeel’, bra-zecl’. 

bronze, brónz, brónze, brónze, brónz, brónz, brónz, brónze. 
bróclh, brooch, bróch, brooch, brócb, bróe x. 
booe, boy, boy, bwoy, bwoy, boy, 5woy. 
by-ró', by-ró', bu-ró, by-ro', by-ro, bà-rt', bü ró 
kàüb'a-rét, . e L] . ° ° küb'a-rá, kab’a-rét, kab’a-ra, "redi . 
kák'ck-se, ka-kék'se, kgk-kék'se, ka-kéks'e, ko-kék'se, ka-kék'se. 

+ e ° © o o kās-s0005 kà'és-eón, ká'soon, káà'son, ká-soon', ka-soon’. 
kel-sine', kal-sine; kgl-einc', kal-sine’, kal-sine’, kal-sine’. 

3 ka-mél'o-pürd, ka-mél'9-pird, ka-mél’o-pird, küm'e-lo-p&árd, küm'el-o-párd, i nr 
kan-ti'ta, kan-ta'ta, keon-tü'te, kan-tita, ken-ta'ta, abet 
kàáppillere  kepülsre, — küppikere kapillere, — kàppilla-re, probi 
kér-g-van’, kür-q-vàn', kür-a-vàn', kür's-vün, kàr-a-vün', kér-a-van’, 
kür-t&l', kür'tel, kar-tél’, k&r-t2Y, kir-tél’, kar-téy’, kär-tël’. 
küz'ment, kàse'^inent, kàz'ment, kàz'ment, káz'ment, káz'ment. 
kàs'sa-de, s. o + o o . XàS5359-d8, kas-sá'ds, küs'so-da, Id" 
küch'yp, kat'syp, kéch’yp, küch'yp, küch'pp, küch'op, kát'sü) 
sés'e-te, sés'e-te, së'se-to, sé'sjt-e, s&'se-te, 1 n 
sël'c-ba-se, sël'e-ba-se, sël'e-ba-se, sál'e-ba-se, s&l'e-bg-se, s8l'e-ba-se. 
sén'a-tur-e, sén'a-to-re, sén'e-tur sén's-tyr-e, sé'n$-tyr-e, sén's-to-re. 
sha-green’, she-green’, sha-grecn, sha-green', sh3-green', sha-green' 

| kat'se-do-ne, ° ° e o ° o Kül'se-dó-ne, kül'se-dó-ne, kal-séd'o-ne, 1 Edit et 
chá'drun, chüldrgn, chawl'dryn, chawl'drgn, chawl'drgn, t oat 
chats, kal'js, chal'js, chal, chál1s, chats. 
sha-moi', shám'e, sha-moi', shüm'oi, shám'wit, i nod 
shüám-pànc', shëm-pëne”, shám'páne, shüm'páne, shém-pane’, shaim-pane’. 
shéper-oon’, shap’eréne, = sbhüp'er-oon, sbáüp'er.óng, sbàp'eróng, sháp'er-óne. 
kárt, chárt, chért, kärt, chart, chart, kärt chart, chürt. 

f eie ray ? cheerful, chcer'fyl, Í Sherri ? cheerful, cheer'fyl. 
chá'na, cbina, china, cbi'ne, chi‘na, chi'na, chi'na. 
kiro-máu-se,  klróm'anse,  kfro-mán.se, ki'ro-mün-se, kI'ro-màn-se, I id ip: 
chiv'gl.re, shiv‘al-re, shiv'gl-re, sbiv'al-re, shiv’gi-re, ; chia e 
kwire, koir, kwire, kwire, koir, kwire, kwire, kwire. 
cho-pcen', chop'in, cho-peen’, shó'páng, SR CE ^d f cnap in. " 
kwiris+ Eker eter, karjet f Korie tts kõrist eter 

ister, kwiris-ter, en kwirjs-ter, i ster, wter. 
kJárc'yun, klaér’c-yn, klay’e-gn, klar’yyn, klar’e-yn, klár'e-gn. 
klim-ak-térrik, kli-mak-térrjk, klim-gk-térrjk, kI-mqk-térrik, kim-sk-tërrik, § Pret 

? köze, klófhz, klófhz, klóze, 0.5... Xófhz klothz, klóze. 
klié'ter, klis'ter, klis'ter, pale klis'ter, klister. 
ko-ádju-tent, kọ-ad-jù'tant,  ko-adjy-tant, jütent, kọ-äd'jy-tant, — ko-&djy tant. 
kob'glt, kób'sit, ko’balt, kó'balt, kó'balt, kó'balt, kób'eit 
küch'jn-él, küch'e-nél, koriin al, küch'jn-&l, "iride kechymet 

ç , ‘ewan, >y dk’swan, kók'awün. 
köynr-zans, T ^^. , , ( kóg/ne-züns. 

? kon'e-zans, | kon e-z9n5, kón'c-zena, kón'e-zana, kón'e-z3ns, i kón'e-züns, 
kim byt, kim ‘bat, kim bat, kóm'bat, kim at, kam'bat. 
kim‘inen-da-bl, kóm dat. 

í kom anéw da pl Kom-mén'de-bl, kom-mén‘da-bl, kom-mén'dg-bl, kom-mëu da-b, kom-10énd’g-bl 
kóm'ment, kom-mént, kóm'ménut, kom-mént, kóm'ment, kóm'ment. 
kgm-inish'üre, kyni-mis‘shire, kom-mis'üre, — kom-mieh'üre, kom-mish'ürs  igin-mish'yg 

} kọm-på'trç-yt kom-pátre-gt, kom-pi'tre-yt, kum-pütre-ut, kom-pü'tre-gt kom-pa'tre-yt 

} kom.pan’stte, kom-pén‘sate, kom-ptn’‘site, f kam ne | kom-pën'aäte kom-pén'sáta. 
kom'plót, kom-plót', korn-plót, küm'plót, kóm'plót, kom'plàt. 
kém'rde, — küm'ráde,  küm'ràde, — küm'üde, — komráde, — f kon rade. 
kün'fes-aur, kon-fés'spr, kón'fes-sur, 1 abii kón'fes-sur, f AY uia 
kón-fe-dánt', kón'fe-dánt, kón-fe-dünt', kor fe dents kón-fe-dánt, kón-fe-dáànt 
kon-fífs'küte, kon-f ía'káte, kon-fivkate, aw bi: , } kon-fis'kátc, kon-fis kate. 
konfrónt, — kynfrünt, — kynírónt, — kon-front, —  konírüpr, $ kon-frünt. 


SYNOPSIS. 


i kon-frónt'. 


SYNOPSIS. 


xii 
Smart. Worcester. 

kónje, Mond. 

eec ón-n]«-aür^, 
kón-nàs-eür', kén-njs-ebr, 
kintistore, $ koleto re, 
kon'stel-láte, kon-stëllate. 
kón'ste-tü-tiv, — kón'ste-tü-tjv. 
kón'stroo, kón'stroo. 
kon-sült, kón'sylt. 


Webster. Walker. Perry. Jameson. Know'es. 
tors hone: m (ina era 
Color ser), j kö-njs-såre', kón-n|esür, — kónà-sáre, ` kón-njs-sár, 

€ON-SIST"O-RY, kón's[s-tur-e, kón'sis-to-re, kón'sje-tyur-e, kon-eist'ur-e, 
€ON'STEL-LATE,  konstélláte, kon-stélláte, kon-stélAàte, kon-etélláte, 
€ON'STI-TO-TIVE, kón'ste-tü-tiv, kén’ste-ta-tiv, — kón'ste tü-tiv, — kóns-te-tü'tiv, 
€ON'STROE, Komae, Jkin'atrt, kón'stra, kóns'troo, 
€ON-SULT, a. "er koe, — [xonstit kbn'sült, 
CONSUN MATE?" | kon-süm'máte, kon-süm'máte, kon-süm'máte, 5 

ae y , ^ n ón'tem làte, 
€ON'TEN-PLATE, } kon-tém'pláte, kon-tém'pláte, kon-tém'pláte, ko tóm alie, 


€ON TEM-PLi-TOR, kon-tém'plá-tyur, kon-tém’pla-tyr, 


kon-süm'máte, kon-sim‘mate, 
T kon-tém'pl&te, kon-tém'pláte. 


kon-t&n'plá-tjr, kyn-tém'plàt-er, kin’tem-pla-tor, kon-tém'plá-tor 


EON TENTS. n. kon-ténts’, ; kon-téuts’ 
€ON-TENTS', , ! kón'ténts, i kon-ténts’, kon-ténts’, kon-ténts', kon-ténts’, Rire 
€ON'TRITE. kón'trite, kon-trite', kón'trite, kón'trite, kon-trite’, kon trite. 
€ON-VENTENT, kon-vé'ne-ent, kon-vé'ne-ent, kon-vó'neent, kyun-vén'yent, kon-vé'ne-ent, kou-vén’ycnt. 
€ON'VER-SANT, ehe bend }xon-varaant, kón'versgnt, kyn-vérs’ant, — kün'versgnt, — kën'ver.sant. 
Sony ERSE-LY, kon-vérse le,  kun-vërsele, ^ kon-vérsele, — kun-vérse'e, karvig kón'verse-le. 
' , , , , 6 arniliar , " 
CON’, } kün'ne, kün'ne, kün'ne, kün'ne, í AS @, j kitn ne, kó'ne. 
€ORDT-AL, kórje-al kór'de-el, kór'de-gl, kawrd'yal, — kórdesl — | rela 
COROLLARY, körig, — kórolere — kórolere, — kórobpre,  kör'Hşr-ş, i aicut, 
€ BREE kórse, kórse, kórse, kórse, kórse, kors, kórse. 
€OU'RI-ER, koo'reer, koo're-&, À koo-reer, koor’yer, koor’e-er, koo'rér. 
€OURTE-OUS, kirche-ys, — kürchegs  kórte-fs, kórt'yys, kórt'yus, í korto ús: 
C€ROCO-DILE,  kròk'ọ-dű, — kroko-dil, — krikodie, ^ krókodle.  krökkodie, Í krökodne. 
€RUP'PER, krüp'per, krüp'per, krüp'per, krüp'per, krüp'per, krüp'per. 
€0CUM-BER, kowkym-ber, kowkum-ber, kü'kgm-.ber, kü'kym-ber, kou ber, ků kym-ber. 
CUI-RASS' (kwe-ras’), kwe-rüs, kwé'rüs, kwe-rüs, kü'rás, kwé'rüs, f iM 
€UISH (kwis), kwis, kwish, kwis, küsh, kwis, kwis. 
eura RD (kub? ?käbbgrd, — kbpbórd, — kübbgrd, — kübborb — kübbord — khbbgrd. 
CYN'O-SURE (sin'- sin'o-shür , 
e, sf'ng-sdre, Ç sin'o-shór, 
carey or sj'no- rens sin'o-süre, } si'no-shüre, sI'no-ahór, } si'no-zür, sTno-süre. 
DAUNT, dint, dawnt, dint, dint, dawnt, dant, dint. 
DEAF, déf, déf, det, déf, 1 déf, def. 
DECR e dés'ep-tur-e, — deséptore, — désep.tur-e, M UH de-sáp'tur-e, p d re. 
z , E ñ ko’ z ko’ P-KO rus 
DE€'O-ROUS i de-kó'rys, dék'o-rüs, de-kó'rys, i de-kó'rus, } de-ko'rgs, dák'o-rüs. 
DE-CRETAL, Mere NL jaexretat Sirent } dekretal de-kré'tal, de-kré'tys 
DE-FILE’, n. - defile’, de-file, de-file', de ffe. dà file, de-ftle’. 
- , 
DENONSTRAEE ? de-mön'sträte, de-min’strate, de-món'stráte, de-món'stráte, de-min’strate, | de-món'strute, 
DEM DES IA dd es 
DEN'T-GRATE, d af frin, i dén'e-gráte, dén’e-grate, dén'e-gráte, dén’e-grite, dén’e-grate. 
DERNI-ER . er , , dẹrn-yår. 
er or imr, dern-yare’, dér/ne-er, e. èo o o QOérn'yáre, der^ne-er, ; dirne er. 
EEA E, ; de-sik’kate, de-sik’kate, de-sik’kate, de-stk kate, de-sik'káte, de-sik kate. 
DESIGN de-sine’, de-sine’, de-zine’, de-zine’, dese, {dero 
DES'UL-TO-RY, dés'gl-tur-e, dés‘yl-to-re, dés'gl-tyr-e, dés'yl-tyr-e, dés'ul-tur-e, dés’yl-to-re. 
DI'A.MOND  (di'e.? ,. ; i y š ç dr'a-mund, di'3-mund. 
mond or drméad), } di'e-mond, di'g- mund, dl'a-mund, di'mund, i di'mund, drrmund. 
DIM'IS-SO-RY, dim1s-syr-e, + ° ° © 2. Gim'jssur-e, dI-mis'so-re, dim'js-sor-e, re 
DT'O-CE-SAN, di-ós'se-san, dI-6s'e-zan, d1-6s'e-san, di-ds’se-san, di-6s'e-zqn, í di-o ere 
DISCOUNT, i dje-kount, dis-kount', dis-koupt,, djs-kount', dis-kount, dis-kount'. 
DIS-CREP'ANCE,  diskre-pgns, die‘kre-pans,  diskrepans,  diskrép'sns  diskre-pans > diskre pans. 
DIS-CREP'ANT, dirkre puo dis'kre-pant, du pent ERES diskre-pant, = diskre-pant. 
PITA. v-tg- EA ç dis'pu-ta-bl, je-pa'tg- " -ta-bl. 
xis faieparg an, jüepttebh fdjspatabh — dleputybh  jepetebl peior afe 
DISSYLLABLE disnisbi — diesel — diesel, — dissilebl ` diesel — jp 
DLVERTISE, de-vér'tiz, de-vér'tiz, de-vér'tjz, de-vér'tiz, de-vér'tiz, de-vér'üz 
DOCLBLE dis'e-bl, dó'se-bl, d5s'e.bl, dis’e-bl, dds’e-bl, dös'e-bl 
, 
DOCILE dös'sil. dé‘, das", dos'sil dbw'af, die'eti 
DRš'M 2 dra’ , dra‘me. 
DREMA? = farms arama, army Arme dnm — [gmt 
DU-RESS,, dü'rás, dü'rés, dü'ràs, dü'rés, da'rés, da‘rés. 
Walker. Perry. Jameson. Knowles. Smart. Worcester. 
dém-mon-stra’tyr , dém’yn-stra-tyr, rm on-atré-tor dém'‘yn-stra-tyr. 
de-món'strá-tyr, $dam-gn-stra'tyr, dém-m on-stra’tyr, de-nón'strá-tgr, 3 dém’m on: ' 1 de-món stra-tyr 
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ç df'nas-te, " , maa. , dinas-t 
DE NASTY, (diri jümeete  din'gete,  dr'ngete d'au, j este. 
DYS.PEPSY, dis‘pép-e¢, se + e o © QOispipese dis'pép.se, dje-pép'se, i djs. pépse. 
IR'Ci33E- MENT (ck- klár'sis-m'ing).! 
ECCE RM x oe c-klá, e-klu, e-klaw’, ek-klit, e-kla’. 
£ DIET, édikt, &dikt &dikt, — éujkt, #'dikt, ¿dikt, #dikt.. 
ECE QT AC baere SGN beleak = Here «Sheek, Hejrek 
goi e (em: : em-brá'zhüre,  óm'bra-züre, em-bra‘zhfre, ém-bre-zhir, &m-bra-zire’, | Masi! hend 
EM PIK-IC, n. ? éni'pe-rik, ém'perik, 2, ém’pe-rik, em-pir}k. 
EN-PIRTE, $ em miri empirik, gem ciis empire — jempirik imperik 
AT RT m-pe-ré' em-pír'e-an, m-pe-ré'an, Ri aqa A m-pe-ré'an, 
EX-PY-RE'AN, em- rege S ém.peré'an,  em-pire-an, j^ Perm, — óm.peré'an, dom ery an. 
EN-€ORE' (üng-kóre), óug- -kóre', ón-kóre', óng-kóre', dng kore’, ong-kóre', 
EN-FROFF (-10£), — en-feef’, en-fét, en-feef', en-teef’, en-féf', en-fét’, ent 
ENVELOPE, A. Yonvelope, — én'velópe, — Gngvelópe, — en-vël9p, prp Í pa a lope’, — 
N-VIRON à bn-ve-rónz', ën ve-rünz, ëng-ve-ronz”, A en. M 
EXY LROXX j en-virunz,' }en-virunz, i en-vi'rynz, — en-riygnr ' j Taron, ic en ur 
EPITOD, éf'od, é'tod, éf’od, éf’od, éf'ud, éf’od, &f'od. 
EPICURI } ëp-ẹ-ky-rë'an, ép-e-kg-ré'gn, ép-e-ky-ré’an, — ép-e-ku.ré'sn, ëp-e-ku-rëun, — &p-e-ko-ré&'/an, 
EPOCH, ép’ok, épok,  é’pok, ép’ok, ep ok, épok, > &p'ok, ë'pók. 
EPODE, &p'óde, é'póde, ép'óde, é'póde, &p'óde ëp'óde, ëp'óde, ëp'óde. 
ëk'wer t xk" 
E'QUE-RY, š d 1 " ék'we-re. 
E-QUERRY, i e-kwére, ék^wer-re, é'kwer-e, ; Hos &k'vrer-re, i e-kwér'e. 
ER'RAND, arrand, ér’rand, érrand, ér'end, ér'rand, ér'rand. 
ER'U.DITE, ér-9-dite", ér'y-dit, ér'g-dite, ér'y-dite, ér'y dite, &r'y-dite, er'g-dit 
ES-SAYTST, es-sá'|st, 6s'sà-Tat, 6s'sá-Ist, ` és'àJat, és'8.ist, i "dn ires 
E-VAN-0EL'IC€-AL, év-gn-jél’e-kal, &-van-jél'e-ke], é-von-jel'e-koal  ó-ven-jél'e-ka] év-gn-jéle-kal, i Fijos dere kel 
EX-A-CER'BATE, egs-üs'er-büte,  egs-üs'er.büte,  égz-a-sérDbüte,  6ks-a-sérbáte,  egz-As'er-b&te, E ui er-báte. 
EX’€A-VATE, eks-ka‘vate, eks-ká'vàte, eks-ka'váte, eks-kàá'vàte, &kska-vate, ‘ pepe! Mg 
ga Leny { šgz'em-plar-e, egz-tm'pla-re, égz'errpler.e, eks-émpler-e,  égz'em-pler-e, égz'em-pla-re. 
EX'PRO-BRATE, eks-prübrüte,  éks'pro-bráte, . «5. €ke’pro-brate,  éks'pro-bráte, — eks-pró'bráto 
Ris iE ? ẹk-sik'kāte, ẹks-sīk'kāte, — ek-sik'kte, — ekssiküte, — ekecik’kate, — eks-sik'káte, 
EY'RY (are), &'re, á're, are, &'re, &'re, ere, ar’. 
FABRIC, f &b'rik, iibri fáb'rik, nori fš'brik, fabrik, fa’brik, fab'rik. 
FA-CADE' (fa-sáde), a fa-sáde, fa-siid’, fa-süde', fa-säd', fe-súd'. 
FA€UND, f šk'und, fa-kind’, e... o. fakünd fák'und, fak’ynd. 
F &L'CHIÓN (faw? | &yrchun, falche-gn, — fal'shon, fal'shyn, fal'chyn, í do 
by (faw'kn or } fawn, falko, faw'kn, fü'kyn, V fawko, faw'kn. 
FAL'€ON-ER, faw'kn-ur, falkn-yr, fawkn-er, fal’kun-yr, faw'kn-er, faw‘kn-er. 
FANFA-RON, fan-fq-réne’, fan’fq-rin, _ fün'fa-rón, fün'fa-róng, fün'fe-ron, fán'fa-rón. 
 fare’wél, fare-wél’, ` 
fare-wél’, de fare’wél, fare-wél’, adv., ) ( fare-wéY, v., fëre-wëY, ? adv 
FIRE-WELL' i eben ( 9695 far-wel’, » fare'w&l, y füre'wél", < fare’'wél, n, fare’'wél, $ or v. 
far-wér, füár^wel, fare-wél’, $n, 5 adv, or â, fare’wél, n. or a 
| fare- wil, ^. fare-wél’, a. 
FE'AL-TY, fé'al-te, €'al-te, fecl'te, fe’al-te, fé’al-te, fé’al-te. 
FEARFUL, férfyl, ferfyl, ferfyl, f&r'f ul, fér'ful, farfyl, fór'fyl. 
ILE l fëb'ri, fé'brfi, fé'bril, fé’bril, febri, fé'bril, fëb'ril 
FE'€UND, fék'and, fe-künd', p wow s fé'kund, fëk'und, fëk'und, 
FEOFF (féf) y fef, ` fëf, feef, feef, féf, fëf, fëf. 
FEOF-FEE’, fet" fee, féf-fee’, féf-fee’, féf-fee’, féf-fee’, féf'fee, féf-fee' 
FET ID. fát'id, fè'tid, feét1d, fët'ld, fét'id, férid. 
FIERCE (fërs), fere, férs, ers, férs, fera, ers, férv. 
FLAUNT, ant, flawnt, flint, flawnt, flánt, flint, flint. 
FOLIO (fWleo or? res, fo'le-d, fole-6 fol'yd, föl- fóle-5, fol'yó 
POMP K-THFR, fóre-fü'fhur, fórc'f&-Cher, fóre'f &-Cher. fóre-fá'thur, fóre'f&-ther, fóre'f&-ther. 
FORFE-FIN"GER, fore'fing-gur,  fóre'fing-ger, fore’fing-gcr,  fóre-fing'gur,  fóre'fing.ger, foreTing-ger. 
F ORT'NIGHT, a fdrrnite, fort nit, fdrt’nite, fortnit, fórt'nite, fórt'nite, fort'nite, nit 
FPRANKAR.GENSE) jfrénkineins,  frünkTn-eéns,  frinkinséns, frink'nséns, frink'inséne, fránkin-aëns 
FRATRI-CIDE, "f rát're-eide, fra’tre-side, frát're-etde, frát're-side, frát're-side, früt're-side 
FRONT, frünt, front, frünt, frünt, frónt, frünt, frünt. 
FRONTIER’ (-cer),§ fromt yèr, | frön'tër, frón'tér, frón'tér, frón'tér, frön'tèr 
FÜ'SI-BLE, 0'se-bl, fü'ze-bl, fü'ze-bi, fü'ze-bl, fü'ze-bl, fü'ze-bl, 
FOSIL, nie fuzi, fü'zri, fy-zil, fy-zee’, fa’zfl, fg-z0e’ 
di gáne-sà', gane’sd, gáne-s&, güne's&, günc'sá, í finest. 
GAL'AX-Y, g8]1ak-ae, ga-lak’se, al'lek-se, gilak-se, ‘1ak-se, eal'ak-se 
OEL’A-BI. É, jëYu-b), M bl, ira bl, jol'u-bl, l'a-bl, Jél'a-bl. 
OIER-EA. GLE Ger , Jér'é-gl, . + + f + n n n n n J'er-gl Jér'é-el, jér'o-gl. 
Walker. Perry. Jameson. Knornles. Smart. Worcester. 
Vekklare'riz-mént, ek-kl&re'sje-món, — ek-kláre'ejz-m?nt, kot aaron Q Í ck-klare’s}z-méng, f “Ev ters Q 
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eIR’A-SOLE, Jir'o-sóle, Jë'ra-s8), TU e a fir'a el, [2997] 
d AD già sis, gla-seez', glá'sja, , gl&'sis, : gli tjs, gl&'sis, &-a6s", gla’sle, glasie. 
GLADT-A-TOR, glad-de-a'tyr, Ad-e-A'tur, glád-de-Àtyr, — glád'e-á-tur, glüd'e-&-tor, glád'e-&-tor. 
GOLD, gàld, goold, góld, gool gold, gold, gold, gold. 
GOURD, E pod “gerd Pee] pers] pace Eo nje, gojo. 
GOV-ERN-ANTE, gó-ver-n&nt, güv'ern-&nt, gó-ver-nünt, gó-Yver-nánt, güv'ern-ünt, ipl ad 

‘A-RY, grëm a-re, grá'na-re, gra‘na-re, grün'e-re, grün'e-re, gran’a-re 
GRANTOR, grant-tor’, grant yr, graénttor, grant yr, grüntor, ad or 
6YM-NASTIO, Jim-nàs'tjk, jim-nas'tik, gim-n&s'tjk, — jim-nüstjik, — jim-n&«tik, im-n&s'tjk 
ét? VES, jivz, Jivz, Jiv2, givz, jivz, jivz. 

4 B =V a " i Z, . häls’ € bül'she-gn. 
ET Cr hál'she-gn, hül'she-gn, hish un, í bülshyn: ? hël'ae-un, ; hëYae-9n. 
HALE, o., hile, hall, hall, hale, hale, hile, hale, hall. 
HALF-PEN-NY , ; ^ ç ba‘pén-ne. 

(hap-or h&'pen-ne), | b&'pen-ne, h&pen-ne, h&'pen-ne, hë'pen-ne, ha‘pen-ne, hap pén-ne. 
HATCH'EL, hak’), hüch'el, hëk*), hak’el, b&ch'el, bách'el bEk'kL 
HAUNT, hint, hünt, hünt, hawnt, hënt, hänt 
H£'BRA-ISM, héb’re-Izm, hé'bre-Jzm, hé'bra-izm, hé'brgizm, hé'bra-Izm, hébraizm. 
H£E'BRA-IST, tere” hé'bra-ist, oe hébre-ist, hë bra-Ist, ` hé'bra-Ist. 

Hr ora, | F ç he-jf' 

PE OTRA Í hs je-ra, jem: d fh jere, phe rre, hédjera, $ hadjerrs. 
HEIGHT, hite, hate, hite, hite, hite, bite, hite. 
HEINOUS, ha‘nys, há'nys, hé'nys, hé'nys, ha‘nys, hàngs. ’ 
HEMT-STI€H, he-mis'tjk, hém js-tik, he-mis'tk, he-mis'tik, héme-tik, 1 E 
5 5 e s o o herküleen hér-ky-lé’gn, — herkülesn,  herküle-an, — her-kü71e-an. 
HERED ARGH Jhe-r'zhe-8rk, he-ré‘zhe-tirk, . . . . + . heré'sedrk, hére-setrk, — he-rë'"e-4rk. 
HER'O-INE, hér’o-In, héro-In, ° hëro-m, am h&r'o-In, prc 
HER'O-ISM, hér’o-izm, héroizm, hér'o-Izm, f SA h&r'o-1zm, quibm) 
HET’E-RO-€LITE,  hét'er-o-klite, hédt’e-ro-klit, hét'er-o-klite, héter-o-klite, ^ hét'er-o-klite, — hét'e-ro-klito 
HI€'€OUGH Qik” pan gep hix of, I5 jx, L2 hik'kup. 

up), Ik ko à 9 hik'ko hik'ko 
HID'E-OUS, 7 Ha hens phid’e-us, hid'e-us, bid'ygs, hid'o-us, bid'e-üs. 
HLEROPHANT hlérofüi, unnn + s s s 9 + bere fin, —— hlerofünt, intere s 

-MOQ'E-NY,  ho-módje-ne,  ho-mbd/je-ne,  hóm'o-jé-ne, ho-müg'ene,  ho-módjene,  ho-módje-ne. 
CO AE ME NE E NEC: 
D e e-ta z 2 e-ta, 
HOSTER QM, age ums Bn m Me 
HOUSEWIFE,  hüzwif hazif, hüz'zif, büz'eif, bürwi — Íhourtit 
HOUSEWIFE-RY, htz'wifre, — büzifre, hürzifre, — hüzwifre — bürwifery, jhowsiifye. 
HOVER, hiv’yr, bóv'er, hóv'er, hóv'gr, hüv'er, hàver. ` 
HUM'BLE, üm, im’l, hüm'bl, imi, im’), him’dl, im’di. 
HÜ'MOR, ü'mur, yym'yr, yü'myr, yü'mur, hü'mor, yü'mor, hü'mor. 
HUNDRED, I^. ? hündred, hün'dred, hün'dred, * ^ hün'dred, hin‘dred. 
ün'durd, : ç hüz'wif, ; 

HUS'WIFE (huz'zif), hüz'zif, büzif, büz'zif, f nüz wif. | hüz'wif, hüz'zif. 
HT-MEN-£'AL, hi-me-né’al, hI-mo-né'al, hi-me-né’el, $ inp ' bi-me-né'gl, hi-me-n$'gl 
HU a i ier AP hi-me-n&'gn, hi-me-né'an, i Macer hi-me-né'aen, — hi-me-né'en. 

* P °. el el 
“Tiyay, MATT [trop br’syp, his'sup, hiz'zyp, his’syp, + — hissup, hYzop, his'sop 
IL-LAQ'UE-ATE, M-ákwe-áte, — jllük'we-üte,  jllà'kwe-àte, — |ll&'kwe-üte, —jl&k'wedte  jll&'kwete. 
uc ee ug rem d Logs jim-bàrsil im-be-see!’, jm-be-see!’, 1 i nal 

-be-seel^), $ im-be-seel’, -be-sil’, -be a 
IM-HEDLATE, I ma [1m-méde-at, im-mé'de-te,  Im-méd'yet, — im-mé'de-et, —im-mé'de-at 
UM-PORT'ANT, i Hi in, }im-portant, jm-pértant,  jm-pdr'tant,  jm-pórtant, — jm-portant. 
IM-PRO‘PRI-1-TOR.? 

IM-POGN' (im-püne^, {m-pine’, im-pün', im-püine/, jm-pine’, im-püne, {m-pine’. 
iM-PO1S-SANCE, d Vinh eon Im-pu-lssans  1m-pü'is-eans, ima. tsapa, Im-pū'js-sąns, im.pü'js-sáns 
IN-AM-O-Ri'TO P in án 9-r&'tó, — In-&ám-o-rátó,  In'üm-o-r&-tó, In-am-o-rité, jn-im-g-ra'to. 
[N-CEND T-A-RY, uper i [insin'de-ere, In-són'de-g-re, In-sënd'ar-e, In-sënd'yar-e, 5 insinde sre. 
[N-CENS'O-RY, In'sen-sor-e, . o o e 5. o jn-sin'so-re, {n-sén’s¢-re, In'sen-sor-e, quim nd ig 
o mise Ef in ONEN inkilna-to-re, jn-klin’s-tyr-e, jn-ki'ng-tyre, jn-kifngtyr-e, įn-klin'g-tọ-rẹ. 
- '"SU-RA-BLE.3 
IN-COM-MÜ/DI-OUS.* : In'kon-dite. 
IN-CON'DITE, In'kon-dite, [n-kón'dit, In'kon-dite, in-kon-dite’, jn-kin‘dit, jn-kda‘djt. 
Kh), D 
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'bhip-o-kón'dre-sk, hip-o-kin’dre-ak, ^ hi-po-kón'dre-gk,  hip-o-kón'drj-sk, ^ hip-o-kón'dre-ek, ^ hIp-o-k5n'dre- 

Im-pró-pre&tur, jm-pró'pro-à-tur, im pró-pre4tur, jm-pro‘pre-é-tur, — jm-prü'pre&tor, _im-pró'pre-ë-tor. 

gol dann ? in-korn-món'shy- um EE x GM E med sy-ra- $1n-kom-méns'g rel 

Yo É rẹbl, 5 g 

in-kom-mi/de-ys, In-kom-mó'de-us& — tn-kom-mé‘de-ps. 


In-kom-móje-us, 


[in-kom-mó'de-vs, in-kom-m6‘de-ys,  in-kom-mód'yus, 
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was E à i € In-dék'o-rys, in-déók'o-rüs. 
DEC O lO s : eri ed li } In-dëk'o-rus, Ip-4e-kó'rus, e el |in-de-korus, i In-de-kó'rys. 

Saian Cin-dispy-ta-bl,  in-dis'pu-tg-bl 1,.. ta. In-dia'pu-te-bi, } doped ; : 
U-DISTU.TA-BLE, ¢ 45, gj s pi: +4 D indjspüto bl im dis‘py-ta-bl, Š in-djs.pa'ts-bl, in-dis‘py-ta-bl, in-dis'pg-ta-bL 
A OODLE jindérebl —— fndüsebl — Indórebl — Indrebl — móe  in-dös'çhl 
ORI In-dó'ej], In-dó'si], In-dOe'sil, In-dóe'si], In-dós sj], Pesado 

d a [/ f 
IN'FANT-ILE, in'fan-tile, Im'fen-til, In'fen-tile, In'fen-tile, In'fen-tfj, f ua SN 
IN-F£'€UND, In-fék'und, inÁfe-künd, — In-fék'und, Inffe-künd, — in-fék'gnd, : ers 
IN-0ËNTOUS, In-jé'ne-os, In-jë'ne-us, In-j&'ne-vs, in-jén'yus, Injént95 — jinje mele. 
INGRAIN, }en-grane, en-grane’, qn-grane’, {n-grane’, in-grane’, In-gràne* 

. , 

In-bab in-abTl, _ m 
Rm E e SO Joe id di Ld 

d Im'e-k n-im’e- n-im’e- PS E 
IN-1M1€-AL, Lines  jinimeksh I ya — inexnnan jina, fia emka. 
[N-£1D1-003, i piapa }naid'e-us, in-sid’e-ys, jn-eld’yys, in-sid’e-ps, —  insid'e-0s. 
IN'SU.LAR, In'shg-lar, In'sg-lgr, In's-lar, in’sy-lar, In’sy-lar, In'sy-lgr. 
IN-TER'CA-LA-RY, in-ter-kal’a-re, jn-térka-lgre, n-tërkala-re, jn-térke-lar-e, jo-tdrkelar-e, jn-térka-le-re. 
INTERCALATE, interkelite, int8rke-litoe, {ntérkplite, jntarkelite, {n-t8rkylite, intërkş-āte. 
INTER-PO-LATE, 1, ava. š rare © , TR dads. 
IN-TER'PO-LATE., ti tór'po-làte {n-tér‘polite,  jn-térpo-láte, jn-térpo-lite, jn-ter’pd-lite, in+ërpo 
IN-TERPOLA-TOR, ¢' 

: : . In'ter-ati 
CeCe } ehe In'ter-etis, in-tér'stis, in-tér'stjs, [n-tór'st]s, jn-tërstis 
IN'VA-LID, n. and v.t., in-va-leed’, In-vadeed', In-va-leed', in-vq-leed’, In-v$-leed', in-va-leed’. 
IN.VID'I-OUS, Es -us, jin-vid'e-os, jn-vid’e-ys, — invidyus — dnvid'-os — in-vid'e-üs. 
"R-RATION-AL er 1 

rá'shun-al or irrüsh'o-ngl, jr-rash’o-nql, [jrrüsh'o-ngl jr-rash’yn-el, {r-rdsh’yn-al, —jr-rish’yn-a 

rash'un-al), 
IR REFRA-GA BLE. P 
IR-RE-FÜT'A-BLE, à idea red w 1 tr-réf'g-ta-bl 
JACR'A jak-kall, jak-all’ ük-al" j&k'all, jak'an, 
ALAB” jalyp, | ja'up,' jane. : BRE jal'ap, jal'gp. 
JONQUIL, Jnkwr, — junkwit, © Jungkwit, fea Teer, — Rengkwn on-kwit. 
JÜNTOR Qün'yur) ja‘ne-yr, jü'ne-ur, jü'ne-ur, jün'yur, jü'ne-ur, jün'yur. 

, kë) 

KEEL'SON (kel'sun), keetsyn, — (Kama keels, keel'syn, kilsyn, eed 
KNOWL'EDGE nólled : : i bled; nove}. 

carla peice — ¢BMedje,  nöMedjeọ, nej nöş), dT gd, Vo 

A'€ON- lák'ko-nizm lak’o-niz rede nam lük'o-nizm, lük'o-nIzm, läk o-nizm. 
cine lan dawa : lena” lan-daw’, lan-daw’, lan‘daw, lan-daw’. : 
LARYNX, la‘rynx, * larynx, la‘rynx, lar’ynx, larynx, , larynx, arya 

; , n 

LAUD'A-NUM, lód'g-nüm, lawda-nüm, lddde-nim, lód'a-nüm, Jód's-nüm, i122. m. 
LAU'RE lór'ril, jaw'rel, lórrel, la'rel, ldr’el, lór'el, law'rel. 
L vA : lve, io : . . o. live Wi va, là'va, la’va, lá'va, lya. 
LEG-A-TOR', lég-g3-tdr’, le-gá'tur, lég-ga-tór, le-gà'tyr, lég-ga-tór', utt tor’. 
Vane p i l&jend, 1ë'jend, 1&'jend, l&'jend, léd'jend, léjend, Mj'end 

/EÓ'END. A-RY, l&d/en-da-re, + léjfen-da-r 18jen-da-re, léd’jen-de-re, éd jen-dg-re ^ Mjen-ds-re. 
LEOIS LL TIVE, TEE i Peg d Jà'fis-JA-tiv, 18j'js-la-tiv, 1éj{s-la-tiv, làjs-là-tiv. 
LE613-L4-TOR, lád'jis-là-tur, lé)is-la'tyr, lé'jis-là-tur, l&j'is-lá-ter, ls le-là-tur, léjis-là-tgr. . 
BT Omen l&d'jis-là-chüre, 18}j{s-la’tyre, 16’jjs-lat-yyr, léjjelat-yyr, làjjs-là-tür, léd'jis-JAt-gre. 
Cena iem lë'zhüre, 1ë'zhur, lé’zbyr, lë'zhyr, lè'zhyr, l&'zhyr. 
LEPORINE }iepporine, lép'o-rine, lép’po-rine, lép’o-rin, lép’o-rine, i Í od 

LEST, l&st, lëst, Jést, löst, lěst, lést, léet. 

L lé’var, lé'ver, lé'ver, 1é’vyr, lé'ver, lé'ver. 

LTCENTIATE, n., lsén'she-hte, l.sën'she-at, li-sén'she-hte, — 1i-sáns'yát, H-sén’she-ate, — Ii-sén'ehe-at. 
LIEU-TEN'ANT Qü- lev-t 

ten'ant or lef-ten’- Lev ebr'ognt Hy-tën' ent, 16-tën'gnt, lef-tén'nant, lév-tén'ent, TAN 

ant), 

LOATH, lò With, loth, loth. 

LOTH, loth, Mh E cut í las'tring. 
LUS'TRING, lüs'stríng, °. ° ° ° o > lüstring, lü'string, üs'tring, 1 lavetritn g- 

M a'kro-kóz &'kro-kózm,  mük'ro-kozm, miakro-kizm,  müá'kro-.kózm, | müá'kro-kozm. 

MAU GO TENT, mále'kon-tént, mil-kon-tánt” mülkon-tént, mal-kon-tënt, méal‘kon-tént, — mülkon-tént. 
MXLL (a walk), mal, mal, " mall, rnël, mil, mall, mal, mai. 
MAM'MIL-LA-RY, &m'mjilde-re, 5 POMME Te, 5 am 'millə-re, mam-mü'sre, mám'mjMere, maám'mjllg-re. 
MAN TU-A (man'tu-a eb i | mint U pee man'ty man'té, eiui s 

or man'tu), } ve š : t mán'ty. 
Walker. Perry. Jameson. Knowles. Smart. Worcester 
'{n-tér'po-la-tor, — in-tér'po-là-tyr, {n-tér/po-li-tyr, jn-tér’po-lé-tyr, jn-tér’po-li-tor, {n-tér’po-la-tor. 
: * 
Irena yoa. jinrefrügebl — irrffregebl — derifregebl — derifrequbl  irrëfregrbl 
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IWW. bater. Walker. Perry. Jameson. Knowles. Smart. Worcester 
MAR A-NX°THA, mér-a-néth’a, màr-ąn-å'tha, mér-a-ndéth’s, mar-a-ni’'th már-en-&th' '* 
MA-itAUD ER, ma.ró' dur, ma-róder, m2$-raw'der, mə- Tiwden brew der" m S 
MALUI-G6LD, már're-góld, már'e-gold, mar’e-gdld, máà're-góld, már'e-góld, màr'e-golà. 
MXItMO-3ET, mür-mo-zét, mir-mo-zét, mür-mo-zét,  mär-mọ-zðť, mür'mo-zét, mür-mo-sét, 
MAR'MOT, niir-moot, mär-möť, mür'mot, miir’mot, mir-mor, RAT 
MA-THE’SIS, ma-thë'sis, ma-thë'sls, 1 m. reis 1 máth'e-sis, D18-thé'e|s, me-thé'ejs, 
MAT'RI-CIDE, máttre-side, ^ má'tre-side, máttreside, ^ máttreside, ^ mátre.side, müt're-sida 
MATRON, mä'tryn, má'tryn, _ ma‘tryn, má'tryn, má'tron, má'tron. 
MATRON-AL, (miro marre  [mátona, — mkügnal — mütronal facon 
MATU-RA-TIVE, — mách'u-ra-tivç ma-ti’ra-tiv, — màty-retiv, — máty-r&-tiv, — mátg-r&-tiv, ^ mat’y ra-tiv. 
MA UN DER ? min‘dyr, mawn'der, miin‘der, mawn'der, màn'der, mila der. 
Í : -dis'e- : 
ME-DICA1N-AL, ay rene i me-dis'e-nal, fae d-e du } me-dís'[n-el, medene. " me-dis'e-ngl, 
MED'I-CINE, méd‘de-sin, ^ méd’e-sin, méd'de-sin,  méd’sin, f er ee a | mad’ e-sin. 
MED'UL-LA-RY, méd'yl-lar-e, medille-re, méd’yllere, me-dil’yr-e, "Gs Hitlers, méd’y)-la-re. 
MEL’ IOR-ATE, mete mé'e-o-rate, mé'e-.o-ràte, mél'yo-ráte, méry o-ráte, mél'yo-ráte. 
ME-LO'DI-OU8, milyon. ? me16de-us, meló'de-g, ^ melód'yus, — meló'deys me-lddets 
NUBE mem'- j mé-moir, mém'oir, mé-moir, : , f in&-moir". 
i | mém'war, mé-moir, mém ‘war, 1 mém'war, mám'war, 1 m&m'war. 
MEN. Ker. RIE | Y 
ulanar iD ) méndzheyr4&. mę-näzhęrę,  mándzh-er&, menWzheré, mkën-&zh'er-ë, 1 Mn. ai hs 
(men'a-jer- > | 
eo eee } mén’shy-rg-bl, mén’shy-re-bl, mén’sy-re-bl, mén‘shy-re-bl,  mén'shy-ce-b) ^ méns'yy-ra-bl 
MERCAN TILE mér'kan-til, + ° ° o o + mérkan-til, mérkan-tile, mérkan-tile, mérkan-tiL 
ME-RIDT.AN, i i d: Led coe me-rid'e-an, me-rid'yan, me-rid’e-gn, me-rid'e-an. 
MES'SIEURS móeh'ehoorz, ; ua ç mésh’yrz. 
(mesh'yerz), ; mésh-shoorz’, més‘seerz, mésh'sheerz, més'‘sieurz, més'yérz, š més'yerz. 
METAL (mett), mét'tl, mët'tl,  mét'al, mát el, mét’al, mértl, mát'el. 
MET'AL-LINE, méttalline, ^ máteline, deer sce m apes ] margtiin, mét’al-tine. 
MET AL-LUR-Y, méttal-lir-je, mét'al-ür-je, met.üllyrje,  mét'shllür-e, métal-lirje, ^ mét'sHür-je. 
M£E'TE-OR, | - Rd ? mé'te-yr, méte-yr, mé‘te-yr, mé'te-or, mé'te-or. ` 
MET'O-NYM-Y,  me-tón'e-me, | ra. Y momig Am. ae ( me-tóu'e-me. 
pee 5 méto-nim-e, | m>-tón'e-me, ; mét'o- Rt ds à | méte nime, mét'o-nIm.e, 1 mét'o-níim-e. 
-ZO- „z ¢méd- , 
An or med- > mét-so-tin’té, — métso-tin'tó, — mét-zo-tintó, Í ence } mët-zo- -tin'tó, i ipo A uns 
MICHER, ml'chyr, mich'yr, michYur, mich'er, mich'er. 
MI-CROGRA-PHY, m raf refe mi-króg'ra-fe, mi. krögrofe, mi-kro-gráf'e, mi- i A fe, mi-krög'rą-fọ. 
MID'WIFE-RY, re, mid'if-re, mid ¥f- mid'wif-re, mid'wi mid'wif-re. 
MIN'A-TO-RY, RIPE tur- . min's-to-re, mi'na- Ho min's-tur-e, min'$- one e min’a-to-re. 
MIN'IA-TE RE f l - i : š , f min'ya-türe, 
(min'e-tur or min”  min'e-türe, min‘e-a-thre, min'e-türe, min'ye-tyyr, min’etire, ) min’e-¢-tire, 
e-a-tur), ; 
MINUTE (min'it), cse } min'yte, min‘nite, minit, f rte , collog. } mir'ot, minit 
NY-SOG'Y-NY, me-sódjene,  me-sbjene, mis-ód'e-ne,  me-sdg’e-ne, mijsod'je-ne, ^ me-sbje-ne 
MOBILE, ` mo-beel P ,mobeel, mo-beel' mo-bee!’, mdbiil, mo-beel., . 
, m na D T] , 
NON'AD, mó'nad, món'ad, ° ° ° ° © © Inónad, ( nel RE món'ad. 
MON'AS-TER-Y, mn Mee: i món'gs-ter-e, inin'eetere,  müwesiere, j collog. mon’. imainan 
MO-NOP'TOTE, món'noptóte, mÜn'op.tóte, ? mönnop-töte, mo-nëp*óte, mòn'op tòte mün'op-tóta 
mo-nóp'tóte, mo-nüp'tóte, oP- Š : 
MY, mi, mé, mi, ml, ml, mi, often me, mi, me. 
umn or nish Uny, jnieh'unal — náb'unel, — n&sb'unel Tian — jnisunal — nësh'an-ai. 
NAT'U-RAL, nët'chü-ral, nët'u-ral, nët'ü-ral, nëát'yur-al, n&t'chy- eom nët'yu-ral, 
ics RE (nát'yur), ná'chüre, në'ture, nšát'yur, nát'yyr, § ro 7. j^ pci 

"ER are). nére, nére, náre, nére, 

GOTT Á- ne-gó'she-A-tyr, ne-gó's she-é-tyr, ne-gó'she-à-tur, ne-gó'she-&-tyr, ie rU die: &-tor, dr 'she-à-tgr 
s TN, nép'o-Hizm, né'po-tizm, . ° ° o ° > DFpo-tizm, nép'o-tizm, nép’o-tizm. 
NOMEN-€LA-TURE,! 

NONE pach or Stan nin, nin, nin, niin, nün, nün. 
NOOSE (nooz), *., noose, noose, nooze, nooze, nooze, nooze, noose. 
NOTHING. ; nüth1ng, nüthing, nüth1ng, nüthing, nüth'ing, nüth'ing. 
NO'VEN-A-RY, nëóven-a-re, nóven-a-re, nóv'en-a-re, nó'ven-ér.e, nóv'en-4-re, nóv'en-ere 
b'dy-rate. 
SEPERATE S: JM, Jodan sanus ane mueve (ains 
O-RR'DI-ENCE, 9-bé‘je-ens, o-b&'de-ens, — o-bëde-ens > Q-béd'yens, — Q-bé'deéns — obë'de2ns 
O-BEI'SANCE, i f o-bá'sans. 
O-BEI'SANCE, 2 o-b&'sans, Q-b&'sons, q-bš'sans, Q-bá'sens, q-bé'sens, — | o-bë'sens. 
OBLLGA-TO-RY, ^ óblegw-urre, dble-ge-tore, dvle-gae-tur-e, Oblegitore  üblegktore. SUE 
O-BLIGE, f M oo o-blidje’, g-blije’, o-blije', o-biije’, o-bleejer 
OB-LIQUE’ (ob-like’ i : € ob-like’, ob-lik', ob-leckt, 
or HR PEE Vote; ob-leek', ob-Ik/ ob-leek’, 1 ob-leek’,  obleek; , 

Walker. Perry. Jameson. I Knowles. Smart. Worcester, 

1 nöm-en-klä'chüre, nõ-mẹn-klå'tyre, — nó-men-klàte'yyr,  nó-men-kláte'yur,: nõ'men-klä-türe, nö'men-klåte-ygr 


«ciii SYNOPSIS. 
Webster. Walker. Perry. Jameson. 
VETO-GE-NA-RY, — oktédjc'e-ne re, ok-tdj'e-ng-re, dk'to-jo-na-re, 
O'DLOL š, Ə'de-us, 6je-us, ó"le-us, ó'de-us, 
QILTAD (eilyad) — e-ilyed, &lo'yad, —— 
OPH.THAL'MI€ (of) op-thalmjk, — op-tbü'mjk, > op-thál'mik, 
OPTA-TIVE, aiv } óp'ta-tiv, ep'ta-tiv, 
OR’AN-GER-Y, o-rawn'zher-e, óran-je-re, ór'en-jér-e, 
OR'€HES-TRA, or-kés'‘tra, br'kes-tra, or-kés'tre, 
OR'DE-AL, Pn lorae-a, ërde-a], 
OR'DI-NA-RY, i Eaei jodenere — Ərdens-re, 
OR THO-E-PY, ór'tho-e-pe, drtho-e-pe, Sr'tho-e-pe, 
0- VEZ’ (&-yes), ó-yls, ó-yés, ó'y& 
PA-CIFI€-i-TOR, — püsejif-fe-kà'tur, pis-e-fe-ka’tyr, pe-sif'e-ká-tyr, 
Par pajon, T 79^! ] pad unt, pajent, ; Pt 
HIGEASTAY, emere rare, [River 
PAL'FREY, pal'fre, pül'fre, pălľfre, Le a 
PAN-E-GYRIE, pan-neJjérrik, pan-e-jirjk, pan-e-jér'tk, 
PAP'L-LA-RY, páp'il-la-re, pa-pil'le-re, pap'pil-e-re, 
PAPIL-LOUS, pe-pilys, pa-piltys, pe-piltys, 
To trn Sepa sere om 
» P, paste P e 

PATENT, parent, pá'tent, pát'ent, püt'ent, pé'tent, 
PATRLOT. pé'tre-yt, pa'tre-yt, pš'tre-ut, 
PATRON” = — pm ptm. 
PATRON-AL üt'ro-n &štrun-al, -tró nal, 
PATRONESS, 1 0008 " j M 
PATRON-ESS, g$ pë'trun-es, pš'trun-es, pš'trun-es, 
PAUNCH, pAnsh, pinch, pánsh, 
PE-€0LIAR, pe-kO1e¢-yr, pe-kOle-yr, pe-ka'le-er, 
PE-CONTA-RY, Pe-kf’ne-yr-e, pe-kO‘ne-a-re, — pe-kü'ne-a-re, 
PEDAL, n., péd'dal, pé‘dal, pé'dal, é'dal, p&d'dal, 
PE-DO-BAP'TISM, — p&d-do-báp'tizm, Ps do baptizm, Da-do-bap'tizm, 
PENTE-€OST, pén'te-kóste, pén'te-kóst, pén'te-kóst, 
PER-DÜ'RA-BLE, raha ax š E e pér'du-ra-bi, 

, n rem-tur-6 er-émp'to-re, pérrem-tyr- 
PER'EMP-TO-RY, per-ém'to-re, : Bremptore per-m'to-re, 
ENTIRS [pea peta (Hc 
PER-FDME, n., er-füme, : 
PER'FUNME, n, jpirtume, Dérfüme, jPérfüme 
PER-FUN€TO-RY, r-fun F- -fü k't T . ° e ° L] .h 
PERMIT. m. perfünk'yr-e, per-fünk*o-re, 

PER'MIT, x., } permit, pecans pormi 
PER'TURB-iTE, per-tirbate, per-tur bate, per-tür'báte, 
PETAL, : N : 
PETAL, petal, pétel _pét’al, pé'tal, 
PAP ANX, fáY'enks, falgnks, i feignks, 
PHAR-MA-CEO‘TI€, fárma-sü'tjk,  fürmg-kü'ük,  für-mae-sü'tjk, 
PHILO.MEL, fil'o-mél, fil'o-mel, filo-mél, 
PHLEG-MATTE, ria re feg märik, ho a 
9-Jiston, 9-Jis'tyn, 9-Jiston, 
PHLO-ISTON, in perd Bois fig PLoS, 
PIERCE, pérs, pérs, pérs, pérs, 
PIS'NIRE, piz'mir, pis'mir, piz'mir, 
PLA'€A-BLE, pla‘kg-bl, plak’a-bl, pla‘ke-bl, 
PL4'Ó1-A-RY, pla‘je-re, pla‘je-a-re, pla‘je-g-re, 
PL AT'T-NA, pl &t'e-na, > e o $9 o o plat’e-na, 
PLATO-NIST, plat’o- nist, plat’o-nist, plá'to-nist, 
PLETADS (plé'yadz), plé'yadz, plé'yedz, pla’yedz, 
PLE NA-RY, P nit } plena-re, plé‘ng-re, 
PLEN'TE-OUS, plén'che-qs, plén'te-us, plén'te-ys, 
PLI€'A.TURE, plik’e-chire, = pli’ka-tare, plik’a-tire, 
POL'Y-THE-ISM, polletheizm, pdl-e-thédizm,  pólle-the-Izm, 
POS-SESS', poz-zés’, poz-zés’, poz-z&s, 
POS SESS'O-RY p5z'zes-sgur-e,  pdz’zes-so-re, pdz‘zes-syr-e, 
POST'HU-MOUS, pósthu-mys, pdsthy-mys,  póethy-mys, 
CELO (pós- ] pie-til'yun, pós-tiyun, pds-ti’yyn, 
P OFIER, pith’er, püfh'er, poth'er, 
Poli, powr, për, póre, 
apte RE,  préf'fektüre pre-féktyre, — pr&fek-türe, 
PRELACY, prél1a-se, prěla-se, prélle-se, 
PRELATE, prél^at, prél'ate, préliat, 


Knowlcs. 


ok-tdj‘e-na-re, 
ód'yus, 
9-el'y ad, 


of thül'mjk, 
óp'ta-tiv, 
br'en-jér-e, 
ór'kes-tra, 
ór'de-gl, 


ór'de-na-re, 
br-thó'e-pe, 
ó'yis, 
pa-sif'jk-à-tor, 
} pajent, 
paj‘entre, 
pal'fre, 
pën-e-jër'ik, 
pe-pil'er-e, 
pe-piltys, ` 


par’s-lo-jizm, 
páste, 
pát'ent, 


patre-yt, 
pétrun, 
pš'trun-al, 
pütro-nes, 
pawnch, 
pe-külyur, 
pe-kün'yer-e, 
péd'el, 


pé-do-bap’tizm, 


pén’'te-kdst, 
pér'du-rg-bi, 


| pér'emp-tur.e, 


1 pér'fekt, 


per-fime’, 


pér'fonk-tur.e, 
permit, 
per-türbáte, 
pé'tal, 
fá'lenks, 


fár-me-kü'tjk, 
fil'o-màl, 


fleg-matik, 


1 flo-jis'ton, 


plüt'e-ng, 
plà'to-nist, 
pli'adz, 


plén'er-e, 


lén'tyus, 
Pirk-a türe, 
po-lé'the-izm, 
puz-zée', 


puz-zés'or-e, 
pósthu-mus, 
póst-il'y un, 
póth'er, 
pore, 
pré‘tek-tyyr, 
prél'e-se, 
pril'et, 


Smart. Worcester 

tdd’ie-nar-e,§ 9K-tóy'e-na- 
kd entr | Seto jene re 
O’de-is, ód'yüs, ó'dyus, ó'de-üs. 
1ryad, e il'yad, ól'ygd. 

thülmjk, thàl'mik. 
p- of-thál'mjk. 
dp'te-tiv, óp'ta-tiv. 
ór'enJjér-e, pe lana 
or-kés'tra, is UL 
órde-gl, ór'de-al. 
Warner finite en 
órtho-e-pe, — irtho-e-pe. 
ó-yàs', ó-yàs'. 


pe-sif'e-ká-tor, í pës-o- 


pád'jent, pijent  - 
p&djen-re, — páj'enctre. 
pal'fre, pel'fre, pal'fro. 
pin-e-jérik, — pan-e-jir'jk. 
pápil-ler-e, pare lero. 

: pa-pillus. 
per-ülo-jzm, pa-rëlo-jizm. 
püs'te, püs'te, pàs'te. 
pátent, parent, pà'tent 
pš'tre-ot, pé'tre-ot. 
patron, patron. 
pá'tron.el, pütro-nal. 
p&'tron-es, pa’tron-és. 
punch, pueh, pawncb. 

pe-kül'yar. 
pe-kü'le-er, pe-ko'te-a. 

I pekün' ya-re 
prxnuee Te $ pekü'ne-s-re. 
péd'gl, péd'al. 
pé-do-báp'tizm, pé-do-báp'tizm 
pén'te-kóst, pén'te-kóst. 
pérdy-ra-bl, pérdy-re-bl. 
pérem.-tore, pér’emp-to-re. 
pérfekt, parfekt. 
perfiime, — f Per rame. 

per-fünk'to-re 
pér'funk-to-re, pérfynk-to-re. 
pér'mit, pér^mit, per-ml$ 
per-tirbate, per-tirbate. 
pët'ə), pét'el, pé'tal. 
falünks. 
fal’gnks, fül'anks. 
für me-sü']k,  für-ma-sü'tik 
fil'o-m&l, A il'o-màl. 
eg-mátik. 
flég-matik, í fir ma-tik, 
flo-jis'ton, flo-jis'ton. 
pérs, pérs, pérs. 
piz mir, piz'mir, prar 
pla‘ke-bl, Peab n 
, p!áje-ero. 
plijere, i plà ja-re. 
plát'e-na, plát'e-na. 
pl& to-nist, plá'to-nist. 
plé'yadz, bada 
^ plón's-re. 
plé ne-re, pléna-re. 
plén'te-us plén'te-üs. 
pltk’a- plik'a-türe. 
pol’e-the-izm, — pól'e-thé-izm. 
poz-zés, Dri 
I poz-zés'so-re. 
poz.zás'sor-e, í póz'zes-so-re. 
pšsthu-mus, pŠsthu-müs. 
póe-tfl yun, pés-til’'yyn 
poth’er, poth'er. 
përe, póre. 
préfekt-üre, > préf'ek-türe. 
prël'a-se, prél'e-se. 
prit'ate, prél’at. 


fe-ká'tor 
pe-sit'e-ká-tor. 
páj'ent. 
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Webster. Walker. Perry. Jameson. Knowles. Smart Worcester 
pee De | prël'üde, prai‘ade, prér'üde, prét'üde, prét'üde, prét'üde, 
EN (prem" } prám'yer, pré^me-er, prém'yer, prém'yár, pré'me-er, $ Prem 
PRE! PIRE, í prëm'mu-nt-re, prém'g-nire, prěm'my-ni-rẹ, prém’y-ni-re,  pre-my-ni're, prém’y-of-re, 
PRES'AÓF, $ prés'seje, prés'aj, prés'saje, prés‘éj, prés'saje, prës'aj. 
PR£'SCI-ENCE 1 pré'she-éns, présh’ens, pré‘she-éns, pré'shens, pré'she-éna, pré'ehe-éns, 
PREP , }pre-tekst, pre-tékst’, pre-tékst,, pre-takst’, pre-tékst’, 1 ak ras 
PRI-MORDI-AL Tea. }primorde-gl primür'de-el — primór'dyal,  pri-mdrde-ql, — pri-mór'de-al 
PRIVA-CY, ; tet $ prives, pri’va-se, priv'a-se, pri'va-se, prfva-ee. 
PRIV'A-TIVE, priv'e-tiv, pr va-tiv, priv'a-tiv, priv'a-tiv, priv'a-tiv, priv'e-tiv. 
PROBA TORY, prób'a-tür-e, pró'ba-to-re, prób's-tür-e, pro’be-tir-e, pró'be-tür-e, Lade saka 
PROCEEDS, , } proseedz’, pro-seedz', pró'seedz, , pro-seedz', prós'eedz, f proceeds! 
ve fee. (pro‘fl or | pró'fYl, pro-fél’, pro-fél’, pro‘fél, pro-f&t', pro‘fél, ire 
PROLOGUE, d. : prólo-kü'tur, prd-lo-ka’tyr,  pró-lg-kü'gpr,  pro-ók'g-tur,  pról'o-kü-tor, pról'o-kà-tor. 

1b j pról'og, préldg, prdldg, pró^óg, prólbg, prdldg. 


eaBlacxtop, prom eae: jromietts, Fremttauiss, ptores atte 
PRO-PI"T1-A'TION (pro-pish-e-à'shun).? 


PRO-SÓ'DI-AN, pro-só'de-an,  'pro-sód'ean, — pros-ü'de-gan, = pro-sód'yen, pro-só'de-gn, .pro-só'de-en. 
PROT’A-SIS, pro tels, pro-tá'sis, pró'tg-sis, pró'ta-sis, prot’a-sis, prot’a-sis. 
PROTEST, n., í aed ? pro-tést’, pró'test, pró'test, prót'eat, pro‘tést, prót'est 
PROW, prow, pró, prow, pró, pró, prow, pró, prow, pró. 
PROW'ESS, prow'es, prójs prow'es, prow'es, pró'es, prow'es, prow’es, prow’es. 
PTIS'AN (tiz'an), tjz-zün', tiz'an, tiz-zăn’, tiz-zàn', tiz'an, tiz-zün', tiz'an 
P*1S.SANCE, Lab ghe j py-Ie’sans, püs-sans, pü's-sons, püls-sans, pOjssans. 
PUMICE, pü'mis püm'js, pümis, püm1s, püm1s, pá'mis, í PUR 
ies (pus? or } awchüle, püstül, püs'tüle, phstale, püs*ül, püs'tül, püst'yüt 
PYG-M£'AN, pig zoB'an, Digme en, pig-mé'en, plg-m&'en, pig-m&'en, plg-m&'gn. 

: pe-rt'tëz, pir'e-téz, : ; 
PY-RITES, pir'e-téz, pe-ri'téz, pe-rrtéz, pe-ritéz, perrtàz, pe-rruez. 


PYR'O-MAN-CY, pir'o-má&n.se, edo aba j Pi'ro-mén-se, piro-mün-se,  pir'o-mün-se,  piro-müšn-se 


PYR'O-TEC€H-NY,  plr'o-ték-ne, pir-9-ték'ne, pr'ro-ték-ne, pi'rg-ték-ne, pir’o-ték-ne, plr’o-ték-ne. 


QUALM (quàm), kwam, kwim, kwüm, kwam, kwim, kwüm, kwüm, kwam 
QUAN'DA-RY, kwon-d&'re, kwan-dà&'re, kwon-dá're, kwon-dÁ're, kwon-dá're, f irai, 
QUAY (kë), ke, ké, ké, kA, kē, ké, : ke. : 
QUIN-TESSENCE, Í Ewn tirane jx Wintesaena, kwintirsens  kwin4iesena kwintársens, Í Kin tes asna: 
QUOTE, kwóte, kóte, kwóte, kwóte, kwót, kwót. 
QTDE TUI BE jxwüth, kwoth, kóth,küth, — kwóth, kwóth, kwüth, kwüth, kwoth. 
QUO-TIDT-AN, kwo-tidje-an,  ko-tid'e-gn, kwo-tid’e-an,  kwo-tid'yan, kwo-tid’e-an, kwo-tid’e-an. 
QUOTIENT, kwÜ'shent, kó'shent, kwó'shent, kwó'shent, kwó'shent, kwó'shent. 
RIDIANT, [raya — rident — rÉdeenn — rídyant — rÉdeent, — — rident. 
RX'DLATE, iiia | ri'de-tte, rü'de-lte, ri‘de-At, rád'yàt, rà'de-8e, r'de-8to. 
RADI-US, ' aie j rà'dews, “ rü&'de-us, ršd'yus, ra‘de-ys, ra‘de-ts 
RAISIN (ra’zn), rü'zn, rà'zin, ri’zjn, r&’zjn, ra‘zn, ra‘zn. 
rá're-te, , rür'e-te. 
RART-TY, diae (thin- frizet rá're-te, rür'e-te, rá're-te, piis (thin 
ness), |, ness). 
RASE, raze, rase, raze, raze, raze, rise, raze, raze, rise. 
a o et (rez’- h rüs'ber-e, rüsp'ber-e, rüs'ber-e, rüz'ber.e, A ; pry a 
RAT-A-FYA, rat-a-fe’e, ršt-a-fë”w, rat-a-fé'a, rit-a-fé’a, Í oA rite f, {rare fee 
RATHER, rüth'er, rá ther, rüth'er, rü'ther, rüth'er, rü'ther, rüth'er 
RA-TIOC-I-NA'TION.2 
RATION-AL eid 
shun-al or rash’: > rash’yn-al, résh’yn-al, rash’yn-al, rish’yn-el, raésh’yn-9l, rüsh'yn-al. 


yn-ei), 

RÁ-TIÓN-ILE di 

inue eie or rüsh. Vrüsh-e-o-nüle',  rüsh-e-o-ná' le,  rá-she-o-náà de, rash-gn-dle, rü-she-o-nü e,  rüsh-e-o-n&lg. 
vn4le), 


RE-CEP'TA.€LE, ee 1re-sëp'ta-ki, re-sëp'ta-k), resépta-k , re-sép’ta-kl, : ‘taki. 
SECO ee rés'ep-tur-e, re-sép'to-re, 22757525 FesÉptur-e, re-sép'tur-e, festa 
(re-kOgne-zans or $re-kóg/ne-zans, re-kdn’e-zans, per tmm, è rekbn'1z-ens, re-kig’ne-zana, re-kógne-züna, 
re-kon’e-zans), =) š rekin vague, 
————— —— ——9!————————————— c d— OA ae 
Walker. Perry. Jameson. Knowles. Smart. Worcester. 


í a’ ^ , 2 -nün-she-ë'shum. 
pro-niin-she-é’shyn, pro-niin-se-a’shyn, pro-nün-she-&shgn, pro-nun-se-#'shun, pro:nünse&sben, pro-nün-she 
3pro-pish-e-ü'shun, pro-pish-e-a’shyn, pro-písh-e-&'shun, pro-písh-e'"*hun, pro-pish-e-á A pro-pish-e-à a de 
3 rüsh-e-5s-e-nà'shyn, rüsh-c-De-e-nà'shgn, ra-she-de-e-na‘shyn, r&ac-Ó-e|ná'shgn, rëásh-e-5s-p-pš'shun, rásh-o3e-«ná'shy 


Weoaeter. 
REC€OG-NIZE(rók'" ! 
og-uize or rék'o- 
nize), 
RE-COG-NI-ZOR’ 


Welker. 


ré k'og-nize, 


Perry. 


rék'on-Ize, 


(re-hóg-ne-zór m—— re-kón'e-zür, 


re-kón-e-zór^, 
RE€C'ON.DITE, 


RECORD, 
RECUSANT, 


RE-FE€T^O-RY, 


RE-FRi‘GA-BLE, 
REF'RA-GA-BLE, 
RE-MEDT.LES3, 
RE-NORSE’, 1 
RENDEZ.vOU3 
ren'de-voo), 
RÉN'I-TEN.CY, 
RE-NUN.CI.A TION.! 
REPER-TO-RY, 
RE-SIL'I-ENCE; 
RE-SPIR’A-BLE, 
RE-TAIL’, v. 
RETAIL, a.. 


RETI-NCE, í 
RE-TRIB'UTE, 
REVE-NOE, | 


REV'E-RIE, 
REV’ER.Y, 
RE VOLT, 
RHOMB 
RIGHTEOUS (ri 
chus), 
RIST.BLE, 
RY'SI-BLE, 
RO-MANCE', 
ROQ'UE.LAUR ? 
(rok'e-lór), 
RAY'SE-ATE (ró'zhe- 


ROUTE, $ 


BAB'A-OTH, 


SAFFRON, 
SA61T-TAL, 
SA'LI-ENT, 
SA-LTNE, 


8A-LI'VAL, i 


8A-LFVOUS, § 


BILVE (siv), 

SAPPHIRE (séffire 
or saffer), 

SAR'DO-NYX, 


BATTRE, 


BAT'URN, 
BA'TYR, 


BAUN'TER (sin'ter), í 


BAU'SAGE, i 
SCATH, 


SCHEDULE, í 


SCHIS-MAT'6, 
BCI-OX'A-CHY, 
BE'CRE-TO-RY, 


SE-MIP'E-DAL, 
BEN'ES-CHAL, 


HEIN re-kón'dit, 

' rék‘or 

4 re-kërd rëk'ord, 

f re-kü'zant, , 

i nike. zant, re-kü'zeant, 

( re-fék'tur-e, a 

iréfeknre, 37° aine 

re- & 

í réfra-ga-bl, réfra-ca-bl, 
rém’e-de-lés, remedy, 
remòrs, re-mórs', 
re-moree’, nones 
réndevooz'  rén'de-vooz, 
re-nf'ten-se, Erba AR 
rép'er-tür-e, rép'er-to-re, 
re-zil’¢-ens, — re-zil'e-ens, 
FM Taku se rés'pe-ra-bi, 
re-tálc', re-tale’, 
ré'tüle, ré'tüle, 
rët'e-nü, 
re-tin'ny, rét'e-nà, 
filed ves re-trib'ute, 
rëv'e-nü, 
re-vén'ny, MR 

rév'e-re, 

rév'er-e, rév -e-ré', 
rere re-volt, re-vólt, 
rümb, 

jen ri'che-ys, 

' riz'e-b], riz'e-bl, 
ro-máns', ro-müns, 
rók-e-lór, rók'e-l6, 
ré‘zhe-at, ré‘zhe-qt, 
rout, rót, rout, 
elb'a-5th, sa-ba’oth, 
sif furn, saffyrn, 
sid je-t4), sid'je-tal, 
sale-ént, sá'le-ónt, 
sa-line’, sá Ine, sa-line’, 
sül'e-val], sál'e-v 
s8-li'v9], sa-liv 
sa-li'vus, sül'e-vus, 
sál'e-vus, sa-IT vus, 
sülv, süv, 
sáf'fjr, süf'fire, 
s&r'do-niks, s&rdo-niks, 
sá'tur, s&t'gr, | 

) sá tire, satire, Jour, 
sá'turm, sát'urn, sát'grn, 

s sšt'ur, sa'tur, 
süntyr, ; 
sawn'tyr, [ sawn'tor, 
sara; 1 saw'saje, 

; Skáth, . °| ° e. . 
sēd'jûl, skëd'ü!, 
skëd'jül, sëd'ül, 
aiz’ma-tik, sjz-matik, n., 
sidm’s-ke, s1-0m'a-ke, 
se-kré'tyr-¢, — sékreto-re, 
se-mip'e-del — sem-e-pé'dal, 
sén'es-kal, sén’e-shal, 


SYNOPSIS. 


Jameson. 


rék'og-nizc, 


re-kig-ne-zor’, 


rék'on-dite, 
rék’ord, 


re-kü'zent, 
re-fék'tor-e, 


ref'ra-go-b], 
rém'e-de-làs, 


i re-mórs', 


Í 


BE-QUES-TRATOR, eék-wee-tratyr, sē- kee: -tra tyr, 


SER-PI'GO, 


8E8-QUIP'E-DAL, 
SEWER (a drain), 
BEX’A-GEN-A-RY, 
BEX-AGEN.A- RY, 


Walker. 


bee E Dum. 


ser-pl'go, 


shóre, 


Perry. 


i sërpe-65, 
e-dal, ° ° ° ° ° . 
shóre, 


Jameson. 
!renün«beA'shgn, re-nün-she-&àshgn, re-nünehe-A'shgn, re-nünse-A'shgn, 


rén-de-vooz’, 
re-niten-se, 


rév'e-nb, 
re-vén'ng, 


rév-er-&, 


re-volt, 
rómb, 


YYte-Us, 
riz’e-bl, 
rg-mans, 


sa-li'vys, 
salv, säv, 
saffir, 
sar’do-niks, 


sá'tyr, 


sü'turn, 
sitter, 
sün'ter, 
saw'slje, 
skáth, 
skëd'ül, 
shéd‘dl, 


siz^ms-tik, 


sé'kre-tyr-e, 


se-mip’e-dal, 
s&n'e-shal, 


sékwes-tri-tyr, 


ser-pé'go, 


Knowles, Smart. Worcester 
rék’og-nize, rék'og-nize, rëk og-nize. 
ré-kon-e-zór, re-kdg-ne-zdr’, re-hdg-ne-zdr 
rékondite, rekbn'djt, kanqi" 
rék'ord, rék’ord, rék'ord. 
rék'ko-zant, rék’y-zant, "es. E 
re-fik'tyure, — re-fák'tyre, — re-fék'to-re. 
réf'ra-ga-bl, réf'ra-ga-b), n s. 

, m’ 
re-mórs', re-mors, re-mors’. 

, , rën'de-voo, 
rón'de-voo, rén'de-voo, rén-de-vooz' 
re-nlten-se, — re-niten-e, — re-nYten-se. 
rép'er-tür-e, rép’er-tir-e, rép'er-to-re. 
re-silyens, re-zil’e-ens, re-zil’e-éna. 
rós'pe-ra-bi, re-spir’9-bl, re-spir'a-bl. 
re-tale’, re-tale’, re-tile’. 
re-tale’, ré'tále, ré'tále. 
rét'e-nü, rët'enü, rét'e-nf, 
rét're-büte, re-trib'ute, re-trib'gte. 
dad. ha rév'e-nü, rév'e-nà. 

, , v 
rév-er-é', rév-er-&, i id IN. 
re-volt, re-vólt, re-vàlt', re-vólt. 
rómb, rómb, à rümb. 
ritygs, "T ee }rrchys. 
riz'e-bl, riz’e-bl, riz'e-bL 
ro-méns’, ro-máns, ro-méng’. 
rdk‘lér, rdk-e-lér’, rdk-e-lér’. 

: ró'ze-at, collog. 
rÓ'2e-at, í ar & wary }rozhe-at 
rot, rot, rdt, rout. 

, sa-bš”oth. 
oe phe oth, sis th. 
sšf'irun, sšt'run, saffurn, sëPrun, 
sa-jit'tal, s&d'je-tal, sáj'it-tal. 
sál'yent, såle-ënt, sà"le-ónt. 
s-line’, 89-lIne', sa-line’. 
s3-li'val, sa-li'val, se-Hi'val. 
se vos, sa-li'vys, s2-ll'vgs. 
sv, stv, I säv, silly. 
séfeer, sáf'fir, saffir. 
sür'do-nIks, sür'do-niks, sür'do-niks. 

sá'tur. 
eattr, safer, eattr. 

sát'or. 
sá'turn, saturn, sát'urn, sát'urn. 
sá'tir, s" sát'ur, sñ tur, süt1r. 
sawn'tyr, sün'ter, sän'ter, san'ter. 
sds‘ej, saw'saje, saw'saje 
sküth, skath, sküth. 

skéd'y 0L 

ID shid'ül, Lo 
siz'ma-tik, vict uk 

. a-tik, n., ma-tik, n. 
sis marie, Í sirmári a, siz mitik, n da 
s1-0m'a-ke, s1-bm'e-ke, M a-ke. 

: se-kré'to-r 
sám'e-pé-dgl, — s&m.e-p&d'gl, pol s we dr 
sén'es-shal s&n'esh-al, eén’es-ebal. 


atk-wes-tratyr, sék’wes-tra-tor, sék'wes-tra-tor 


ser-p&'go, 


ser-pé'go, 


ser-pi'g6. 
se 


ses-kwip'e-dal, sës-kwç- pedal, sés-kwe-pé'dal, seekwip'e-dal 
800r, 


shóre, 


soo'gr, 


Knowles. 


Smart. 
re-ntin-se-&shgn, 


soo'er, shore. 


Sagke-dd'jen-ar-e, seks-&d'jen-a-re, seks-idjen-qr-e, seke-Ad'jen-er-e, seks-ád'je-ner-e, seks-ád'je-nere. 


Worcester. 


re-nün-she-á'sbyn. 


Webster Walker. Perry. Jameson. Knowles. 
SHER^»ET, sher-bét, sher-bét,, sher-bét’, shér’bet, 
AIRE shëre, shëre, shire, shire, 
SHIVE, shive, shive, shive, ahive, 
SHONE, shin, shin, shón, shón, shón, 
E RE E ig 

sürra 
SYR UP, sürrup, sir'up, sér'rup, sür'op, 
slüb'bur, 
SLABBER, Í bt «alder, slab’ber, slëbygr, 
SLOTH, š š 
alóth, sléth, . slóth, sloth, 
SLOTH, 
80'CIA-BLE, sd’she-a-bl, 86’she-a-b), 80'she-a-bl, sU/she-bl, 
RO UOURN. sõjyrn, só'jurn, sọ-jürn', só'jurn, Lt def 
ñ , ‘jJurn, n. 
SOLDER, sbl'dyr, eb! der, sb! der, saw'dyr, — 
MERE . o ° o o o e ^ > o o o sóme'ber, sóme'byr, 
SONATA, ce Hore so UM E 
OOT, 800 8 $009 800 
S5U-CHONG,, sow-ching’, soo-shëng, sow-chëng, soo-shüng, 
SOUS (s00), souse, 600, ° 800, 800, 800, 
SOUTH-EAST, south-eest, soufh-eest', south-eest’, í ra e 
4 -l , P 
SOUTH'ER-LY, tir ts A Senn er-le, sith’er-le, sith’yr-le, 
SOUTHERN, — Í simum Ís p 
emu ad i rli i d, ! süth'ard, south’ward, south'w 
BPANTEL, spüun'yel, spàn'el, spün'yel, spán'yel, 
BEERA A CETT, spir rer te, GEAR i iria spec me du apar mete 
BPIKE'NARD, epike‘nar spike'nar spIke'nar epike‘nard, 
u^ AELE üt i 1 spir^a-kl, spi'ra-k), epir’e-kl, spl'ra-kl, 
giu in DE. skwér'rel, skwérrel, skwérrel, skwérrel, 
STIPENDTA-RY, } Sh Sevier | sti-pën'de-a-re, stkpén'de-g-re, sti-pénd'yar-e, 
STIR'RUP, stirryp, aar rop: stér'rup, stür'up, 
STREW (stra or stró), stró tro, stró, stroo, stroo, 
STÜ'DI-OUS, m deos, atte, stü'de-us, sthd'yus, 
SUB-AL'TERN, süb'altérn, —  süb'ghtérn, — süb'altérn, | ants alaq 
SUB-SIDT-A-RY, epar Asa M, Seub-sid’e-nre,  agbeld'eare, sub-sd'ya-re, 
SUB.SUL“TO-RY, sübs MES subsülto-cre . + + < o + 8uyb-sül'tur-e, 
SU€-CESS'OR, erst ota , ? suk-sës'sur, suk-sés'yr, su k-sés'ur, 
BUG-GEST, sug-jést’, sug-jést, syd-jést’, syud-jést’, 
SUYTE, oG RY e e @ o o o e * @ o o o sweet, 
SU-PER-E-ROG'A TO-RY.! 
SUPER. VIEN sü-per-fIpe', sü-per-fine', sb-per-fine', sü'per-fine, 
SUR'VEY, n., Sur-và', sür'và, sür'và, sür' và, sur-va’, 
SWORD (sword or ? sara sórd, sórd, sórd, 
6ISTEN-A-TIZE, sis-tëm'a-tize,  sis'te-ma-tize, sis'tem-g-tize,  sis'tem-s-tize, 
TAN'TIV-Y, tan-tiv'e, tan-tiv’e, tan’te-ve, tan-tiv'e, 
TAP'ES-TRY, ; are è $ täp'es-tre, táp'es-tre, t&p'es-tre, 
TASSEL, tis'sel, — täs'ael, tás'sel, tas, 
TAUNT, tint, tawnt, tawnt, tant, tawnt, tawnt, 
TU të'de- in t&'je-us, iod tà'je-us, tieu, ul 
'A- tén’ n'a- 
TEN'ET, tarfnet, tén’ pA tenes té'net, 
TEN'UR té'nüre, tén'gre, tén'yur, tén'yür, 
TE TRAREH, té'trirk, tét'rárk, téà'trürk, té'trürk, tét'rürk, té'trárk, 
TET'RAR€H-Y, tét'rar-ke, té'trer-ke, tétrar-ke, té'trar-ke, 
THERE'FORE í thér‘ore, 
seen fare or thérfore, thére fore, tháre'fóre, thare’fore 
áre'fore), ' 
n übipe thrép'ens, thrëp'ena, thrip'ens, thré‘péns, 
TH thi, £hé, thi, thi, ` thi, 
TI-À IRA, tl-À're, tl-àr'g, ti-ü/re, t-8'ra, 
E os E (térs or ears térs, térs, térs, 
TIN Y, . tine, tne, tne, trne, 
TOU-PET (too-p&), too-pët, too-p&', too-pét, too-p&^, 
TOURN'A-MENT, i ter EMEN Jtoorne mint, tóre'n&-münt, — toorng-mint, 


SYNOPSIS. 


Kx! 
Smart Worcester. 
shër'bet, 
shér'bet, oher-bie, 

shére, shére, shire. 

shive, shive, 

shón, shón, shón. 

siren, siren. 

EAM sür'rab, sir'reh, 
Í NC sir'up, sür'ryp. 
f nate 7 jeliibiber. 

slóth, slóth. 

só'she-9-b], só'she-a.-bl. 

} sõ'jyrn, sójurn. 
saw'der, sól'der, saw'der, 
sóme'byr, sóme"ber. 
so-nii ta, sọ-nä'ta. 
soot, soot, soot. 
s00-shóng, s00-shóng 
800, 800. 
'south-eest', south-eest’ 

€ south'er-le, 

collog. süth'- inne er-le 

t s col. 
sou ‘ern, , 

1 loq. süfh'ern, e T 

w Í" ponta eia ? south'w d. 
span ine, spün'yel, epin’el 
mr ma-sé'te, — spér-mg-sé'te. 
epIke'nard, spikenard. 
spire-kl, T d kl 

skwir'rel, 
akwér'rel, ekwér'rel. 
C okwür'rel. 
sti-pën'de- are, st-pén'de-a-re. 
etërr'gp, stür'gp, stir’yp. 
stroo, stroo, stro. 

stü'de-us, pide P 

süb'al-térn. 

3 sib’al-térn, syb-al'tern. 
syb-sid’yar-e, nes a-re. 

b’syl-to-re. 
syb-sülto-re, syb-sül'to-re 
syuk-sés’sor, suk- dria 
sug-jés 
sud-jést', "aud. jést. 
sweet, sweet 
st-per-fine’, et-per-fine’. 
sür' và, sür' và, sur-v&'. 
sórd, sórd. 
sis'tem-a-tize, — sis'tem-a-tize 
tan-tiv'e. 
et, tines 
"es- , Ça- 
p estre täs'sel. 
tarag, Í wat 
tänt, tint, tawnt. 
të'de-us, tëje-us, berry 
tén’a-bl, tén's-bL 

tén'et, tén’et. 

tén'üre, tén' m tó'nür 

tét'rárk, té'tr&rk, 
tét'rar-ke, tét'rar-ke. 
fhér'fóre. 

1 thér'fóre, fháre'fóre. 
thré'péns, col-?thré'péns, collog 

Í loq.thrip'ens, $ LU AE 
thi, often the, thi, the. 
ti-dr’a, ti-ar. 
térs, térs, tërs, 

(Pine. 
ee too pa 
pa’ too-pe. 

O0 pia too-pët'. 

toor'na-mént. 
tóre'ng-mént, Í türna-mënt. 


» ` ————————————— — ]—— — 


Walker 


Perry. 


Jameson. 


Knowles. 


Smart. 


Worcester. 


sh-perÉrro-gtyr e, st-perér'o-go-to-re, sü-per-àr'ro-ge-tur-e, st-per-ér-e-gt'gr-o, st-perér'o-getoro, et-peréro-getove 


SYNOPSIS. 


&Xu 
f bete. W'alker. Perry. Jameson. Knowves. Smart. Worcester. 
Pieces ee jure, tó'erd, to'ard, tó'rd, tó'grd, tö'şrd. 
are, EO uror) tyerd, tó'erd, t'ord, t#ard, to'erd, t'wari. 
TRA el E-A, NP E" . + e s s om ooo oo n Urt kó'o, trike-a, trá'ke-9, tra-ké'g 
TRAIT, trà, tráte, trå, trà, trate, tra, tr&, trate, trà. 
TRANS LA-TO-RY, trans-la‘tyr-o, — trenslá'tore,  tranzlàtgre,  trünelütgr-e trans-la‘tore,  trëns-làto-ro 
FRAV FRSE, adr, = tra-vérs’, tràv'cre, tráv'ers, tráv'ers, trüv'ers, travers. 
TRA\ FRSE, prep, | tra-vérs’, travers, trà v'era, tráv'ers, trüv'ers, tràv'ers. 
TRE dan NIB. tréb'bl, tréb'bl, tréb'bl, e treta tráb'bi, , ba 
TRE: E' , e-feen', P e-fine' 
TRE-PHINE; tre-fine’, tre-fine’, ace a fine’, trefeen’, $ tre-feen', 
TRIG'LYPIH, tri‘glif, tri’glif, trig hf, tri'glif, tri guf, tri'glif. 
TRIG'O-NAL, trigo-nal, trig’g-nal, trig'o-nal, tri'go-ngl, trig o-nal, hi cae 
TRIPOD, tripod, tripód, trip'ód, tri‘pdd, tri'pód, tri'pód, tri'pád, pod. - 
TRISYL-.LA-BLE, — trie'sil-1g- tris-sil19-b. tris s1l-In-bl, tris-s1118-b], tris-eTl1g-bl, trisil-la-bl 
TRIUNE, tri-ûno’, tri'üne, tri'üne, trl'üne, ti1'üne, trrüne. 
TRCFFLE, troo'il, wüffi, troo’f, troo'fi, troof'fl, troo'tl. 
TUR'CISN, tar’sizm, a er, W Vi ee we s es edic tür'sizm, tar’sizm. 
TUR-KOYS’ tur- tür'kwoiz, ; 
koir or tif: ark jor -kcez', tur-keez', ett ° o t d tür-k&ze”' } tyr-keez', tyr-keez". 
TUR-NOIL’, tür/moil, tur-moil", tyur-moil, f tor poil ç: 3 tür'moil, türmoü, 
TWOPENCE id (too'péns, col- 1 too'péns. 
ns or tu (te ji p'pens, tüp'pens, tüp'pens, too'péns, pis tüppezs, $ tüp'ens. 
PO-GRAPH 11€- r > 
CN BRA-TILE, im br9-tl, aim bre-til, um-brátil, üm'bre.til üm'br».tÜ 
US QUE-BAUGH, üs-kwe-bi, üs- kwe be. fe kwe- baw’, üs-kwe-baw üs-kwe-Law' üs-kwe.baw 
U-TEN'SIL, yü'ten-sfi, yv-tón'e]l, y9-tén'ajl, yO'ten-sil, yu-tén'sp, í Yale. n 
VAGENAL, re oe ee eee eee ps vejrogl Moe 
ern (vallet or ps velit, — váül'et, valet, veld, va-lét’, varā, vül'et, val’et. 
iwi iii 3 vün-koor-yeer, vàn-koore-À .. . . + , vang-koorye  vün-kooreer, Yën-koo'"rër 
VASE, vüze, vüze, vàze, Vaz, vàse, vāze, våze, vase. 
VAULT, vawlt, vawt, vawlt, vawlt, vawlt, vawt, vawit, vawlt. 
VAUNT, vawnt, vawnt, vawnt, vawnt, vawnt, vawnt, vänt 
VENT.SON (ven'e- ? vén’zn, viis vén'zn, vén'jz-un, vén'e-zn, collog. vén'zn. 
zn or ven'zn), j vén’ e-zn, 3 n, í vën'e-zn, vén'zun, vén'2n, vén'e zn. 
VER-MI-CEL'LI 
(ver- Sel or ; vér-me-chélle, vér-me-sPlle, vér-me-chélle, vér-me-chélle, vér-me-chélle, vër-me-chëYe. 
ver-me-se 
( ver-d' ( vér'te-gó. 
VERT1-GO, t vero. ) vér'te-gó, f veru. } veraë'go, ver-té'gó, à ver es 
l vér'te-gó, $ er: ver-t'gó. 
VETER-I-NA-RY, — vét'er-e-ngre, Í S 042 245 véter-e-nyre,  vét'er-jn-ár-e vetér-e-ner-e, Yëter-e-na-re. 
VICTNAL, vis'e-nal,  visjnal ——  vissi'nal vis‘e-nal, ve-el'nal, M uM 
VICTNE, visine, vis'in, + . ° 52. VYedSine, ve-sine', ve- sine’, visto 
VINDLERTIVE, vin'deketiv, vindik'g-tiv, — vindek&tw,  vindjkativ, — vin'dek&tv, $ yin deat. 
VY1-O-LON-CEL'LO vii-o-1on chile. 
(v&-o-lon-chelio or ; vé-olon-cb8l1ó, vi-olon-s&l'ó, Yvë-o-lyo-tsë116, vé-9-long-cheT1o, vé-9-lón-ch&l10, } vi 1o eati. 
vé-o-lon-sel10), ən 
VIRTU, ver-too’, . . o °. ° o Vrti’ - - a a = Yeer-too, vir-tü'. 
VIZIER (viz'yer) — viz'yér, viz'yer, viz'yér, viz‘ér, viz'yer, MI viz yér 
VOLUME (vol yum), vàl'yüme, vóol'ume, v6l'y ime, vol’yym, vol'üme, vól'yum. 
WZAIN'SCOT, wén'skpot, vrün'skot, wüne'skot, í brin vrén'skot, wüne'skot. 
WAIRTCOAT, — wéskot, wást'kot, KO wo RE wirken —— [wirkót, wérkot 
WARRIOR (war? waryur, war'yyr, wüórre-or, — waryur, wórre-wr, ` waryur. 
WAYLAT, wa-la’, vici, wali, wall, wail, wá, w&.là' 
Wr RE (e ër, emphat. wér, wir, wer, wer, wér, wér. 
WHEREFORE, hwüre'fóre, hwire‘fore, hwüre'fóre, 1 hwár fore fhwarefore, hware'fóre. 
WIND. Ro wind, wind, wind, wind, wind, wind, wind, wind, wind. 
ER E or woond, wound, woond, wound, woond, vroond, woond, woond, wound. 
WRATIL ` rëth, rath, rawth. rawth,rüth, rawtb, räth, rawth, rüth, rawth, 
WREATH, rcoth, reeth, rceth, recth, reeth, — rceth, recth, reeth. 
YEA y or y&), ye yt Jà ya, y& y yë. 
YEAST, ° + o o < yecst, yest, . o © o o o yet yést, yeest. 
YELK, yelk, yélk, yoke, yélk, yélk, yélk, yëlk. 
YOLK, yóke, yóke, yóke, yóke, yóke, yóko. 
ZRAL'OUS (zel’us), zél'us, zélys, zél'us, zelus, z&l'ps, zël1us, zëllus. 
Z CHIN, che-keon’, ze'kin, che-keen', chëxën, zë xin, che-keen’, zë kin 
ZENITH, zé'n|th, zé'njth, z&n'njth, zé'njth, zé'njth, zén'njth, zenjth. 
Walker. Perry. Jameson. Knowles, Smart, Worcester. 
- - . ti-po-grëf'e-kal 
Mp-ogrüfekel, — tip-o-gršfe-ksl, ti-po-gráf e-kal, Wpogrüfekel — üpogrifekoh — (n5 rane kel 


ORTHOGRAPHY OF DR. WEBSTER, 


AS EXHIBITED IN THIS VOLUME, 


1 Termination: in our changed into or.—Such words as favor, labor, &c., formerly ending in our 
drop the «. One word, however, is here given in both ways, viz., Savior, Saviour. 

2. Termenations in ck changed into c.—Words of more than one syllable, ending in ic or iac, which 
formerly ended in k, have dropped the k, as in music, maniac, &c. Add to these almanac, sandarac, 
limbec (from alembic); also havoc. The k is retained (1) in a few derivatives, as colicky, trafficker, mim- 
icking, &c., to prevent an erroneous pronunciation ; (2) in all monosyllables, as sick, stick, &c., and hence 
in their compounds, as candlestick, &c.; (3) in all other terminations except ic and tac, as in arrack, &c 

3. Terminations in re changed into er.—Such words as centre, metre, &c., with their compounds, 
have the re changed into er, as center, meter, &c. Some hundreds of words like chamber, cider, diame- 
ter, &c., have already undergone this change, which is here extended to about twenty more, to com- 
plete the analogy. Acre, massacre, and lucre are necessarily excepted, because the change would lead 
to an erroneous pronunciation. The above words, however, are here given in both modes of spelling. 

4. Words in which the Final Consonant is not doublec in adding such Formatives as ing, ed, er, &c.— 
It is a rule extending to many hundreds of cases, that, in adding to a word such formatives as ing, ed, er, 
&c., a single consonant at the end of a word is doubled when the accent falls on the /ast syllable, as in 
forgetting, beginning ; but is not doubled when the accent falls on any preceding syllable, as in benefiting, 
gardener, &c This rule has been violated in the case of about fifty words ending in Z, whose deriva- 
tives have had the / doubled, as traveller, &c. These words are here restored to their true analogous 
spelling, as recommended by Walker, Lowth, Perry, and others, as in traveling, canceled, leveler, coun- 
selor, duelist, marvelous, &c. On the same principle, woolen is spelled with a single 7. It does not in- 
terfere with this rule that chancellor, and the derivatives of metal and crystal, as metalline, metallurgy, 
crystalline, crystallize, &c., have the / doubled, since they come directly from the Latin cancellarius 
and metallum, and the Greek xpvoraAdAo¢. The above rule is also applied to the derivatives of worship 
and bias, making them worshiping, worshiped, worshiper, biasing, biased. Bigoted bas already taken its 
true spelling with but one z, and such should be the spelling of carbureted, sulphureted. &c. 

5. Distinction between Verbs in ize and ise.—Verbs from the Greek «£o, and others formed in analogy 
with them, have the termination ize, as baptize, legalize, &c. Catechise and ezorcise are exceptions 
Verbs, and also some nouns, derived directly from the French, with a few from other sources, end in 
ise, as advertise, advise, affranchise, amortise, chastise, circumcise, comprise, compromise, criticise, demise, 
despise, devise, disfranchise, disguise, divertsse, emprise, enfranchise, enterprise, exercise, manumise, mer- 
chandise, misprise (to mistake), premise, reprise (to take again), revise, supervise, surmise, surprise. 

6. Terminations in able.— Able, when incorporated into words ending with silent e, cuts it off, as in 
blamable, except after c or g, as in noticeable, changeable. 

7. Compounds of Words ending in ll.—Such compounds as befall, miscall, install, forestall, inthrall, 
enroll, retain the double /, to prevent a false pronunciation, befäl, enrdl, &c. For the same reason, 
double / should be retained in the nouns installment, inthrallment, thralldom, and enrollment. 

8. Defense, offense, and pretense.—]1n these words, s is substituted for c, because s is used in the de» 
rivatives, as defensive, offensive, pretension. The words expense, recompense, and license have, on this 
ground, undergone the same alteration within cope sel a short period, and a change in the three 
mentioned above, would complete the analogy. These words are here given in both forms of spelling. 

9. Foretell, distill, instill, fulfill.—These words retain JU of their primitives, for it must be retained in 
the participles and other derivatives, as foretelling, distiller, &c. In this case it is only necessary te 
remember the rule, that the spelling of the original words tell, still, fill, is retained in all the derivatives. 

10. Connection, deflection, inflection, reflection.—These follow the spelling of their verbs connect, &c. 

11. Derivatives of dull, skill, will, and full.—These retain the Z, viZ., dullness, fullness, skillful, willful, 
to prevent the inconvenience of exceptions to a general rule. Walker says, there is no reason why 
we should not write dullness, fullness, skillful, and willful, as well as stiffness, gruffness, and crossness. 

12. Derivatives of villain.—The derivatives of villain ought to retain the š, as in villainous, villainy, 
&c. This is the case in all similar words when the ain is not under the accent, as mountainous from 
mountain, captaincy from captain, &c. Both modes of spelling, however, are given in the volume. 

13. Mould and moult.—These words should be written mold and molt, like gold, bold, fold, colt, &c., 
in which the w has been dropped or was never introduced ; but they are here given in both waya. 

14. Terms in Chemistry.—The orthography ozyd (from ó£óc) is considered preferable to ozide, be 
cause in all other derivatives the Greek v is represented by the English y, as in ozygen, hydrogen, Sc. 
[n such terminations as chlorid, ammid, &c., the final e is not used, because they are formed in analogy 
with acid, and the e is unnecessary, and might lead to the error of giving a long sound to the preceding t. 
Such words as salicin, cerin, veratrin, &c., also omit the final e in most cases, because it is unnecessa- 
Y though it is retained in bromine, chlorine, fluorine, iodine, and a very few others. The spelling of 

e last class of words has the authority of Brande, the Penny Cyclopedia, and some others. 

15. Woe.—This word takes the final e, like doe, foe, hoe, sloe, toe, and all similar nouns of one sylla- 
ble. The termination in o belongs among monosyllables to the other parts of speech, as go, so, and to 
nouns of more than one syllable, as motto, potato, tomato, &c. . 

16. Practice, as a Verb.—This verb should be spelled like the noun, with a c, as in notice, apprentice, 
and all similar words in which the accent precedes the last syllable. The distinction of spelling between 
the noun and verb belongs properly to words accented on the last syllable, as device, n., devise (pro 
nounced de-vize’), v. To apply the distinction here, and spell the verb practise, tends to give 1t tho 
same pronunciation (practize), as we often find in uneducated persons; but as this spelling, though in 
opposition to the regular analogy, is more prevalent, the verb is here ne in both ways. à 

17. Drouth is given as spelled by Spenser, Bacon, &c., and as still extensively pronounced ; and 
hight as spelled by Milton, and derived from high. They are, however, placed under drought and 
keight, the more ordinary spelling, though, on some accounts, the old spelling is to be preferred. 


DIRECTIONS AND EXPLANATIONS, 


,.? Con. ound words, which In ordinary writing have the parts separated by a hyphen, are arranged direcuy after the 
word which forms their tirst part. Thoso compounds which aro written as simplo words, without a hyphen, will be found 
in alphabetical order after the regular compounds spoken of above. If, then, a compound word is not foun. in the first. 


weentioned place, it should be sought in its strictly alphabetical order. 
ABBREVIATIONS. 
e. stands for adjective. superl. stands for superlative. Gr. stands for Greek. 
adv. “ adverb. syn. “ synonyms. Heb. bd Hebrew. 
comp. s comparative. e. f. « verb intransitive. Ice. " Icelandic 
en. “ conjunction. v. t. “ verb transitive. Ir. ° Irish. 
“ Ç exclamation, or inter- | Am. M America, or Ameri- | Zt. M < Italian 
exclam jection. Ar. “ Arabic. (can. | Lat. or L. " Latin. 
f. f feminine. Arm. : Armoric Per. i Persic, or Persian 
m. > masculine. Ch. “ Chaldee , | Port. x Portuguese. 
[ B name, or noun. Corn. “ Cornish. Russ. ú Russian. 
obs. « obsolete. Dan. " Danish. Sam. " Samaritan. 
pL " plural. D. “ Dutch, or Belgic. Sans “ Sanscrit. 
FP. “ participle passive. Eng. a England, or English. | Saz. » Saxon, or Anglo-Sax- 
prr. u participle present. Eth. " Ethiopic. Sp. is Spanish. [on 
prep. " preposition. Fr. " French. Sw. " Swedish. 
pret. . preterit tense. G. or Ger. * German. - d E Syriac. 
pron. = pronoun. Goth. » Gothic. ° € Welsh. 
KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION. 
à, £, L &c., mate, mete, mite, | EW or EU Pa ike yu, asin wnite. 
longor open l asin mote, mute, dye. like long š, } asin new, feud. € hard, or EH, } , carry. 
K, E, Y, &c, | „ < bat, bet, bit, bot, | T like long e, 4^ marine e k, š 
shortor shut bet, hymn. t like short v, “ bird. C soft, like s, * certain. 
A Italian, or! ,, f 6 " more. “ muc. 
AU, e Ólikeshortw,  “ dove. cH ee “ machine. 
broad, AU " wolf. 80 , gem. 
° or AW, 4 j “ fal. OI or OY " oil boy G hard, “ give. 
a what OO “ mom. : like z, : as, wisq 
like lo le rey, there. “ : wes 
EE XE, oF C, T E oU or OW “ about, town TH “ this. 
like long e, i mech camur, U “u bul TH “ thin. 
REMARKS. ` 


1. I per DipMhongs.—ln these, the vowel which is 
sounded is alone marked, as in &i, éa, or e& or éa, 6u, &c. 

9. Double Accent (").—This is used in two cases: (1) 
When in such words as an”ger (pronounced angger), the g 
is, as it were, drawn beck to the preceding ayllable, forming 
with a the sound of ng, while it is also rctained with its 

roper hard sound in its own syllable. Thus the distinction 
E marked between such words as lon"ger, of greater length, 
and longer, one who longs. (2) When, in the case of e or š 
followed by cí or ci, the sound of sh is drawn back to the 
preceding syllabic, as in spé"cíal, discré^tion, addition, vi"- 
cious (pronounced spesh'al, diskresh'un, addish'un, vish'us). 
The double acccnt is also used when the sound of zÀ is 
drawn back, as in transi"tion, ci"sion (pronounced transizh’- 
un, vizh'un) ; but this peculiarity is also indicated either by 
respelling or by the markcd s. When the single accent (’) 
and double accent (^) both occur on the same word, the for- 
mer is to be considcred the primary and the latter the sec- 
ondary accent, as in cheese^mon^ger. 

3. Vowels in ltalics.—Vowels which are italicized are not 
sounded, as the a in metal, the e in used, hazel, burden, the í 
in evil, cousin, the o in beckon, &c. 

4. Accented Syllables.— When an accented syllable cnds in 
& consonant, the vowel which it contains has its regular short 
or shut sound, unless otherwise dcnoted according to the key. 

5. Unaccented Syllables.—W'hcn an unaccented syllable 
ends in a vowel other tban e mute, this vowel has an ob- 
scure or faint sound, unless otherwise marked. The ob- 
scure a is usually the short Italian a, as in America. The 
obscure e, i, and y have thc open sound of e shortened, as in 
event, labíal, duty ; and hence, in respelling for pronunciation, 
the e is used to denote these sounds. ‘The obscure o and v 
have their regular opcn sounds, but somcwhat shortened, as 
in monopoly, educate. When the unaccentcd syllabic cnds 
in a consonant, the vowel which it contains, if singlc, has its 
regular short or shut sound, as in assign, explain. furnish, 
connective, calumny. But a in monarchy and such words, 
fs the faint & In neither of thcse cases should the sound 
of the other vowels (a, e, 1, o, y) run into that of w in tub. 

6. Long a before r.—Thc long sound of a before r in the 
same eyllable, as beard in fare, pair, parent, bear, &c., is 
nearly the same as in fate; or, more exactly, it begins with 
the tatter sound, and ends with the faint sound of e or à. 
in tnis case. however, the a should never be made a distinct 
syllable, fa'er, páy'rent, but fáre, &c. So praycr, though 
spelled in two syllables, should be pronoun in one, as 
privo. By many, however, thc first part of this compound 
sound is entirely omitted, and the a in fare, &c., is pro- 
nounced like the a in fat, but much v denis in quantity. 
This, according to Smart and all the ‘ater orthoopista, as 
well as Walker, is a departure from true English usagc. 


1. Italian a.—The sound of a in far, daunt, &c., and its 
sound in fast, pant, &c., being radically the same, is repre 
sented by the same character, & Yet, in words like fast, 
clasp, ask, pass, waft, path, pant, &c., the sound ís not se 
much prolonged as in far ; and in such words as dance, ad. 
vantage, it is shortened still more, and by some is changed 
Into the sound of a in fat. 

8. Broad a.—The distinction between the broad a (a) or 
aw and the same sound shortened (a), as in what, is readi- 
Y perceived. In some words, however, as salt, cobalt, &c.. 
the a is not so broad as in all, nor so short as in what; but 
in respect to this nicer distinction the ear must decide. 

9. Short e before r.—Thc sound of short e before r at the 
end of a word, or followed by another consonant than r, as 
in confer, perform, herd, earth, &c., is nearly the same as that 
of short w before r; but some, particularly in England, at. 
tempt in this case to give the e ita regular short sound, as 
heard in herald, herring. The same remarks inay be made 
respecting ir, to which some attempt, in such words as vir- 
gin, mirth, &c., to give the pe sound of short e and r. 

10. Short o.—The shut sound of o before r in the same syl- 
lable, as in nor, being unavoidably the same as that of a, is not 
marked with any distinctive character. A sound interme- 
diate in length between that of a in all and of o in not is 
hcard in such words as off, soft, song, cloth, loss, frost, &c. 
Here, however, a draw] is carefully to be avoided. 

11. Long u. —The long or open sound of u has bcen con. 
sidered by many as a diphthong composed of e or y and oo 
Dr. Webster regardcd it, in most cases, as a peculiar vowel 
sound nearly resembling e and oo, but so much closer as to be 
hardly a diphthong ; and considered it as sounded yoo only 
when it begins a syllable, or when it is heard in certain term 
inations, as in ure, &c. There is a strong tendency, which 
ought to be carefully avoided, to change this sound into oø 
after d, t, l, n, and s, as dooty for dü'ty, &c.; but in avoid- 
ing this, as Smart remarks, the v must be kept very close, 
and not run into dyuty or de-uty. Walker sounds v like oo 
after r; but even herc, the best speakcrs, in Dr. Webster's 
view, give a slight softening between the vowel and thc con. 
sonant, pronouncing rude in a lcss broad and open manner 
than rood, £ e., giving the v its distinctive sound. 

12. Respelling for Pronunciation.—(1) In reapelling th 
French en, on, &c., the lctters ng are designed simply ta 
mark the vowel as nasal, and arc not to be pronounced 
themselves. (2) The respelling of a word, when a number 
of related words follow, applies to all of them down to some 
other word which is respellcd. (3) Compound words, 
wnich are not respelled or otherwise marked, are to be pro- 
nounced like thc simple words of which they are composed ; 
but of and with at the end of compounds, as hereof, kerewitá, 
have thcir final consonants sounded as in dof. simu. 
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ABA . 


is the first letter of the alphabet in most of the known 

languages of the earth: in the Ethiopic, however, it is 
the thirteenth, and in the Runic the tenth. It is naturally 
the first letter, because it represents the first vocal sound 
naturally formed by the human organs; being the sound 
uttered with a mere opening of the mouth, without con- 
straint, and without any effort to alter the natural position 
or configuration of the lips. . 

A has, in English, four sounds: the long or slender, as in 
place, fate; the broad, as in wall, fall, which is shortened 
in squad, what ; the open, or Italian, as in father, which 
is shortened in China; and the short, as in cat, carry. Its 
primitive sound was probably aw. A is also an abbreviation 
of the Saxon an or ane, one, used before words beginning 
with a consonant; as, a table, instead of an table, or one 
table. This is a modern change; for, in Saxon, an was 
used before consonants as well as vowels; as, an tid, a 
time; an gear,a year. See AN. I 

This letter serves as a prefix bs many English words; as in 
as awake, afoot, aground, agoing. 

Ais m used T asi or ante; as in anno Domini, the year 
of our Lord; anno mundi, the year of the world; ante 
meridiem, before noon; and for arts, in artium magister, 
master of arts. Among the Romans, A. U. C. stood for 
anno urbis condite, in year from the building of the 
city, or Rome. 

AAM, n. [Ch. FDZN, or NCN.] A Dutch measure of liquids, 
varying in different cities from 37 to 41 English gallons. 

AA-RON'Ie, la. Pertaining to Aaron, or to the priest- 

AA-RONT€-AL, $ hood of which he was the head. 

AB, in English names, is an abbreviation of abbey or abbot ; 
as, Abton, i. e., Abbeytown. Ó 

4B, a prefix to words of Latin origin, and a Latin preposi- 
tion, as in abrade, is the Greek aro, and the Eng. of, Ger. 
ab, D. af, Sw. Dan. af, written in ancient Latin af. It de- 
notes from, separating or departure. 

AB, n. The Hebrew name of father. See ABBA. 

AB, n. A name of one of the Jewish months. 

AB’A-CA, n. A kind of flax in the Philippine Islands. 

AB-A-CIS'€US, n. In ancient architecture, a term applied to 

the square compartments of Mosaic pavements. 

AB'A-CIST, n. [from abacus.) One that casts accounts; a 
calculator. 

A-BA€K’, adv. Toward the back ; on the back part; back- 
ward.—In seamen's language, it signifies the situation of 
the sails, when pressed back against the mast by the wind. 

AB'A-COT, n. The cap of state, formerly used by English 


AB-ACTOR, n. [L.] In law, one that feloniously drives 
away or steals a herd or numbers of cattle at once, in dis- 
tinction from one that steals a sheep or two. 

AB'A-CUS, n. [L.] 1. Among the Romans, a cupboard or 
buffet. 2 An instrument to facilitate operations in arith- 
metic.—3. In architecture, & table constituting the upper 
member or crowning of a column and its capital.— 4ba- 
cus harmonicus, the structure and disposition of the keys 
of a musical instrument.— 4bacus major, a trough in mines 
ich Ten ore in.—Abacus Pythagoricus, the multiplication 


A-BAD'DON, n. (Heb. *ZN.] 1. The destroyer, or angel of 
i Ripe miens pit 2. The bottomless pit.— Milton. 
. , adv. or prep. [Sax. eftan.] A sea term, signifyin 
in or at the hinder part of a d or the parts which lie 
toward the stern; opposed to afore. Relatively, it denotes 
further aft, or toward the stern: often contracted into aft. 
A BAlSANCE. See OBEISANCE. 
AB-AL'IEN-ATE (ab-dle’yen-Ste), v. t. To transfer the title 
of property from one to another: a term of the civil law. 
AB-AL'IEN-A-TED, pp. Transferred from one to another. 


* See Synopsis. Á, E, T, &c 


ABA 
AB-AL'EN-Ài-TING, ppr. Transferring from one to an 


other. 

AB-AL-IEN-A"TION (ab-üle-yen-à'shun), n. The trana rring 
of title to property. Ste HAMO j 

h EROA t. Ta forsake.—. E 
- » 9. t. [Fr. abandonner.) 1. To forsake entirely: 
as, to abandon a hopeless edil Pere 9. Tore 
nounce and forsake; to leave with a view never to return; 
to desert as lost or desperate. 3. To give up or resign 
without control, as when a person yields himself, without 
restraint, to a propensity. 4. To resign; to yield, relin- 
quish, or give over entirely.—5. In commerce, to relinquish 
to insurers all claim to a ship or goods insured, with a 
View to recover as for a total loas.—Syn. To give up; yield; 
forego ; cede ; surrender ; resign; abdicate ; quit; reli quish; 

snes X POSEE. gr ergs are) retire; withdraw trom. 
- ; f. 1. One who totally forsakes 
2. A relinquishment. y dade 

A-BAN'DON ED, pp. or a. 1. Wholly forsaken or deserted. 
2. Given up, as to a vice ; extremely wicked.—Syn. Forsak- 
en; deserted ; destitute ; abject; forlorn; profligate ; cor 
rupt; vicious; Arpraved ; reprobate ; wicked; heinous ; 
criminal; vile; odious; detestable, 

A-BAN-DON-EE' n. In law, one to whom any thing is 
abandoned. 

A-BAN'DON-ER, n. One who abandons. 

A-BANDON-ING, ppr. Forsaking or deserting wholly , 
yielding one's self without restraint. 

A-BAN'DON.ING, n. A forsaking; total desertion. 

A-BANDON-MENT, =. A total desertion; a state of being 
forsaken ; a relinquishment of property insured to the in- 
surers. 

A-BAN'DUM, n. In old law, any thing forfeited or confis- 


cated. 

AB-AN-NI*TION, n. A banishment for one or two years 
manslaughter, [Little used. » j 

A-BAP-TIS'TON, n. The perforating part of the old treph- 
ine, an instrument used in trepanning. [Obs.] 

T A-BARE' v.t. (Sax. aoe) To make bare ; to uncover. 

AB-AR-TI€-E-LA'TION, n. In anatomy, that species of ar- 
PON: or structure of joints, which admits of manifest 
motion. 

APA n. A weight in Persia, one eighth less than a carat, 


— Encyc. 

A-BASE' v. t. (Fr. abaisser.) To cast down; to reduce low; 

ad ona to the passions, rank, office, and condition in life. 
YN. To depress; humble; degrade; bring low; de- 
base; cast down. 

A-BASED’ (a-bëste?), pp. Reduced to a low state; humbled; 
degraded.—In heraldry, it is used of the wings of eagles, 
when the tops are turned downward toward the point of 
the shield, or when the wings are shut. 

A-BASE'MENT, 2, The act of humbling or bringing low ; 
also a state of being brought low.—SYx. Depression; hu. 
miliation ; degradation. 

A-BASH, v. t. [Heb. 012.) To make the spirits to fail; to 
cast down the countenance; to make ashamed, as by exe 
citing suddenly a consciousness of guilt, error, inferiority, 
&c.—Syn. To confuse; confound; disconcert; shame. 

A-BASH'ED (a-basht), pp. Confused with shamo; con 
founded; put to silence : followed by at. 

A-BASH'NG, ppr. Putting to shame or confusion. 

A-BASH'NENT, 2. Confusion from shame. __ 

A-BAS'ING, ppr. Humbling; depressing; bringing low. 

A-BAS'SY, )=. A silver coin of Persia of the vauc of 

A-BAS'SIS, § twenty cents. 

A-BAT'A-BLE, a. That may or can be abated. 

A-BATE, v. t. (Fr. abattre.) 1. To beat down; to pul 
down ; to destroy in any manner ; as, to abate a nuisance 
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ABB 


^ To lessen; to diminish; to modct ite; as, to abate a de- 
mand. 3. To lesscn: to mitigate ; as, to abate pain or mis- 
ery.—.dddison. 4. To overthrow: to cauec to fail; to 
frustrate by judicial sentence; as, to abate a writ. 5. To 
deject; to depress; as, to abate the soul, [obs.] 6. To de- 
duct—Pope. 7. To cause to fail; to annul. 8. To remit; 
as. to ebate a man's taxes, 

4-BATE,¢.i 1. To decrease, or becomo less in strength or 
violence; as, pain abatecs. 2. To fail; to be defeated, or 
come to naught; as, a writ abates.—3J. In law, to enter into 
a freehold after the death of the last possessor, and beforo 
the heir or devisce takes posscation—i [n koreemanship, 
to perform well a downward motion. A horse is said to 
abate, or take down his curvcts, when, working upon cur- 
Tecta, he puts both his hind legs to the ground at once, and 
observes the samc exactness in all the times.—SyN. To sub- 
side; decrease; intermit; decline; diminish; lessen. 

A-BiT' ED, pp. or a. Leseencd ; decroascd ; destroyed ; 
mitigated: defeated ; remitted ; overthrown. 

A-BATE'MENT, a. 1. The act of abatine; the atate of be- 
ing abated. 2. A removing or pulling down, as of a nui- 
sance. 3. A lIcsscning, as of grief or pain. 4. A sum 
withdrawn, as from an account. 5. Overthrow, failure, or 
defcat, as of a writ. 6. The entry of a stranger into a free- 
bold after the death of the last possessor, before the heir 
or devisce.—7. In heraldry, a mark of dishonor in a coat of 
arme, by which its dignity is debased for some stain on the 
character of the wearer.—Syn. Decrease; lessening; de- 
clinc; mitigation ; reduction; subsidence ; diminution ; 
discount; deduction. 

A-BAT'ER, n. The person or thing that abates. 

A-BAT'ING, ppr. Pulin gdown; diminishing; defeating; re- 
mitting. 

A-BiTOR, n. A person who enters into a freehold on the 
death of the last possessor, before the hcir or devisee. 

AB'A-TIS, In. (Fr. Rubbish.—In fortification, piles of 

AB'AT-TIS, $ trees, or branches of trees sharpened, and 
laid with the points outward, in front of ramparts, to pre- 
vent assailants from mounting the walls. 

4-BAT-TOIR (a-bat-wor), n. a r.] A place for slaughtering 
beasts without the walls of French cities. 

t AB'A-TUDE, n. Any thing diminished. 

AB'A-TURE, n. [from abate] Grass beaten or trampled 
down by a stag in passing.— Dict. 

A-BAUM', n. A species of red clay. [Not in use. 

AB-AW’ED (ab-awd^, pp. Abashed—Chaucer. (Obs.) 

ABB, n. [Sax. ab or ob.) Among weavers, yarn for the warp. 


—Encyc. 
ABBA, = In the Chaldee and Syriac, a father, and figura- 
tively, a superior. 
AB'BA-CY, n. [Low Lat. abbatia.) The dignity, rights, and 
zi X of an abbot. 
AB-BA 


Fr, je Belonging to an abbey. 


AB-BATIE€-AL, 

ABBE (abby), n. (from ane In a monastic sense, the same 
as abbot; but more generally the title of a class of persons 
ence very numerous in Roman Catholic countries, eme 
cially in France, who had but little connection with the 
church. except in name, and who acted as tutors, editors, 
&c. Some of them were distinguished for literary ability. 

AB'BESS, n. (from abba.) A female superior or governess 
of a nunnery, or convent of nuns, Sce ABBEY. 

ABBEY (abby) n.; pl. AsnEYs. [from abba.) A monastery 
or society of persons, of either sex, secluded from the 
world, and devoted to religion. The males are callcd 
monks, and sre governed by an abbot; the females aro called 
nuns, and are govcrned by an abbess. 

ABBEY-LUB-BER, n. A name given to monks, in con- 
tempt for their idlcnese. 

AB'BOT, n. [formerly abbat, from abba, Latinized mte The 
superior, or governor, of an abbey or monastery.— Encyc. 

ABBOT-SHIP.n. The state of an abbot. 

AB-BR£'VI-ATE, v. t. (It. abbreviare) 1. To shorten; to 
make shorter by contracting the parts. 2, To shorten; to 
abridge by the omission or dcfalcation of a part; to reduce 
toa t r compass; as, to abbreviate a writing.—3. In 
mathematics, to reduce fractions to lower terms. 

* AB-BRZ'VI-ATE, n. An abridgment.—Elyot. 

AP-BR£'VI.A-TED, pp. or a. Shortened; reduced to lower 


terms; abridged. 

AB-BR£'VI.A-TING, ppr. Shortening; contracting in length; 
reducing to Jower terms. 

AB-BRE-VI-ATION, n. 1. The act of shortening or con- 
tracting. 2. A letter, or a few letters, used for a word; as, 
Gen. for Genesis. 3. The reduction of fractions to lower 


ABE 


AB-BREVI-A-TURE, n. A letter or character for shorten 
ing; an abridgment, a compend. 
A, B, C. The first thrce letters of the alphabet, used for the 


whole alphabet. _4 b c-book, a little book for teaching the 
clemcnts of reading. 


ABDALS, n. pl. Reli 


us fanatica, in some Mohammedan 
countrica. who run 


ugh the streets, attempting to kill 

all of a ditfcrent religion. 

ABDE-RITE, n. An inhabitant of Abdera— Whitaker. 

AB'DEST, n. Purification by washing; a Mohammedan rite 

ABDI-CANT, a. Abdicating; renouncing. 

ABDI-€ATE, v. t. (Lat. abdico.] 1. In a general sense, ta 
leave or abandon. 2. To abandon an office or trust, with- 
out a formal resignation to those who confcrred it, or 
without their consent; also, to abandon a throne, without 
a formal surrender of thc crown.—Blackstone. 3. To re- 
ject; to renounce; to abandon as a right.—4. In the civil 
laso, to disclaim a son, and expcl him from the family, as 
a father; to disinherit during the life of the father.—SvN. 
To give up; quit; vacate; relinquish; forsake; abandon, 
resign; renounco ; dcsert. 

ABDI-CATE, v. £ To renounce; to abandon; to cast off; 
to relinquish, as a right, power, or trust.— Burke. 

ABDI-€A-TED, pp. ora. Renounced; relinquished without 
a formal resignation; abandoned. 

ABDI-€A-TING, ppr. Relinquishing without a forma) resig. 
nation; abandoning. 

AB-DI-CATION, n. 1. The act of abdicating; the abandon- 
ing of an office or trust, without aformal surrender. 2. A 

off; a ue 

A-TIV } TER 

AB-DIC€'A.TIVE, $4 Causing or implying abdication. 

ABDI-TIVE, a. (L. abdo.) Having the power or quality of 
hidin Little used.) 

AB'DI-TO-KY, n. A place for secreting or preserving goods. 

* AB-DO MEN, or ABDO-MEN, x. (L. perhaps o and 
omentum.) 1. The lower belly, or that part of the body 
which lies between the thorax and the bottom of the pel- 
vis.—2. In insects, the part of the body posterior to the 
corselet. 

AB-DOMTN-AL, a. Pertaining to the lower belly. 

AB-DOMTN.AL, n.; pl. ABDOMINALS. In ichthyology, the 
abdominals are a class of fish, whose ventral fins are placed 
behind the pectoral, and which belong to the division of 


bony fish. š 
ABDOMINAL RING, ln. An oblong, tendinous ring in 
IN"GUIN-AL RING, $ each groin. 

AB-DOMTN-OUS, a. Pertaining to the abdomen; having a 
large belly.— Cowper. 

AB-DUÜCE, v. t. (L. abduco.] To draw from; to withdraw, 
or draw to a different part; used chiefly in anatomy. 

AB-DÜ'CENT,a. Drawing from; pulling back ; used al ioi 
muscles which pull back certain parts of the body, for sep- 
arating, opening, or bending them. 

AB-DU€T", v. t. To take away surreptitiously and Ur iere 

AB-DU€'TION, n. 1. In aqna sense, the act of drawing 
apart, or carrying away.— surgery, a species of frac. 
ture, ín which the broken parts recede trom each other.— 

3. In logic, a kind of argumentation, called by the Greeks 

apagoge, in which the major is evident, but the minor is 

not so clear as not to require further proof—4. In law, the 

taking and carrying away of a child, a ward, a wife, &c., 

either by fraud, persuasion, or open violence. 
AB-DU€'TOR, n. 1. In anatomy, a muscle which serves to 

withdraw or pull back a certain part of the body. 2. A 

person guilty of abduction. 

t A-BEAR' (a-bare’), v. t. (Sax. aberan.] To bear; to be- 

i Pm Spetsen, 

A-BEAR'ANCE, n. (from abear.) Behavior; demeanor. 

A-BE-CE-DARI-AN, n. (a word formed from the first four 
letters of the alphabct.] One who teaches the letters of 
the alphabct, or a learner of the letters. 

A-BE-CE-l'A'RI-AN, ? a. Pertaining to, or formed by the let- 

A-BE-C£'DA-RY, ters of the alphabet. 

A-BED', adv. On or in bed. 


A-BELE, i- A name of the white poplar. 


A'BEL-TREE, 
A-BELTANS, n. pl. In church history, a sect of pre 
ABELONTANS, À tended followers of Abel, who, though 
A'BEL-ITES, married, lived in continence. 
A'BEL-MOSK, n. A trivial name of a species of hibiscus, os 
8 mallow. 
A'B n. In Celtic, the mouth of a river. 
A-BER'DE-VINE,». A bird allied to the goldfinch; the Eu 
ropean siskin. 


terms.—4. In music, onc dash, or more, through the stem | AB-ER'RANCE, ln. (L. aberrans.) A wandering or devi 


of a note, distinguishing it as a quaver, semiquaver, or | AB-ER'RAN-CY, $ 


demiaemiquaver. 


ating from the right way; an errzr oi 
mistake; a fault; a deviation from rectitude. 


AP-BR£'VI-À-TOR, x. One who abridgcs or reduces to a | AB-ER'RANT, a. Wandering; straying from the right way 


emaller compon 
AP-BERE'VI-A-TORS, n. pl. A college of seventy-two per- 

sons, assistants in the chancery of Rome. 
AB-BRE'VI-A-TO-RY, a. Shortening; contracting. 


AB-ER-RATION, n. [L. aberratio.) 1. The act of wander 
ing from the right way ; deviation or departure from trath 
or moral rectitude ; deviation from a straight line.—9. Ir 
astronomy, a small apparent motion of the fixed stars, occa 


° See Synopsis. 1, E, I, &c., long.—X, È, I. &c., short. FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ,—MARINE, BIRD ;—MUVE, BOOK, 
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stoned by the progressive motion of light and the earth's 
annua) motion in its orbit.—3. In optics, a deviation in the 
rays of light, when inflected by a lens or speculum.— 
Crown of aberration, a luminous circle surrounding the 
disk of the sun, depending on the aberration of its rays. 

AB-ERRING, part. a. Wandering; going astray. 

t AB-ER-RUNC'ATE, v. t. [L.averrunco.] To pull up by the 
roots; to extirpate utterly. š 

A. BET", v. tex. betan, gebetan.] 1. To give encourage- 
ment by aid or countenance ; now used chiefly in a bad 
sense.—92. In lat, to counsel, incite, or assist in a criminal 
act--SrN. To aid; assist ; support; encourage; sustain ; 
back; connive at. 

1 A-BET', n. The act of aiding in a crime. 

A-BETMENT.n. The act of abetting. 

A-BETTED, pp. Incited, aided, or encouraged to a crime. 

A-BETTING, ppr. Counseling, aiding, or encouraging to a 


crime. 

A-BET'TOR, n. One who abets, or incites, aids, or encour- 

another to commit a crime. 

AB-E-VA€-U-A'TION, n. [ab and evacuation.) In medicine, 
a partial evacuation of morbid humors of the body, either 
by nature or art. 

A-BEY'ANCE (a-bay’ance), n. [Norm. abbaiaunce, or abair- 
ance.) 1. In expectation or contemplation of law. The 
fee simple or inheritance of lands and tenements is in abey- 
ance when there is no person in being in whom it can vest, 
though ready to vest when the owner shall appear. 2. The 
term is also used in a wider sense, to denote a state of sus- 

ension or temporary extinction.— Eclectic Rev. 

| AB'GRE-GATE, v. t. To separate from a herd or flock. 

! AB-GRE-GA'TION, n. A separation from a herd or flock. 

AB-HOR' v. t. (L. abhorreo.] 1. To hate extremely, or with 
contempt; to loathe, detest, or abominate. 2. To despise 
or neglect. 3. To cast off or reject. 

AB-HOR'R ED (ab-hord^. pp.ora. Hated extremely; detested. 

AB-HOR'RENCE, 22. Extreme hatred ; detestation ; great 

AB-HOR'REN-CY, § aversion. 

AB-HORRENT, a. 1. Hating; detesting; struck with ab- 
horrence. 2. Contrary; odious; inconsistent with; ex- 
fnere of extreme opposition ; followed by to, not from. 

AD-HOR'RENT-LY, adv. With abhorrence. 

AB-HOR'RER, n. One who abhors. 

AB-HOR'RING, ppr. Having great aversion; detesting. As 
a noun, it is used in Isaiah, lxvi, for the object of hatred ; 
as, “An abhorring to all flesh.” 

&'BIB, n. "Heb. =X.] The first month of the Jewish ecclesi- 
natical year, called also Nisan. It begins at the spring 
equinox, and answers to the latter part of March and be- 

ning of April 

A-BIDE' v.i.: pret. and pp. abode, (Sax. bidan, abidan.] 1. 
To rest or dwell. 2. To stay for a time; to reside. 3. To 
continue permanently, or in the same state ; to be firm and 
immovable. 4. To remain; to continue. 

A-BIDE, v. t. 1. To wait for; to be prepared for; to await; 
as, Afflictions abide me. 2. To endure or sustain; as, to 
mot a anger of the Lord, 3. To bear or endure ; to bear 

atiently. 

A-BIIYER. n. One who dwells or continues; a resident. 

A-BID'ING, ppr. 1. Dwelling; remaining; continuing; en- 
during; awaiting. 2 a. Permanent. 

a DIN n. Continuance ; fixed state; residence; an en- 

uring. 

A-BID'ING.L Y,ade. In a manner to continue; permanently. 

t A-BIL'I-MENT, n. Formerly used for ability. 

A-BILT-TY, n. (Fr. habileté.] 1. Physical power, whether 
poan or mental, natural or acquired; force of under- 
standing; skil in arts or science. In the plural, abilities 
is much used for the faculties of the mind. 2 Riches; 
wealth; substance. 3. Moral power, depending on the 
will—a metaphysical and theological sense. 4. Civil or le- 
gal power; the power or right to do certain things. It is 
i ass to Hity. Cyc—Syn. Capacity; talent; fac- 
E capability ; efficiency; aptitude; aptness; address; 

; 8 
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4B IN-I"TI-O (ab in-ish’e-o). [L.] From the enne 

AB-IN-TEST'ATE, a. |L. ab and intestatus.) In the civil law, 
inheriting the estate of one dying without a will. 

t AB-JECT", v. t. To throw away; to cast down.—Spenser. 

AB JEOT, a. (L. abjectus.] 1. Sunk to a low condition. 2 
Low in estimation ; without hope or regard.—SvN. Mean; 
base; worthless; low; groveling; debased; despicable. 

ABJECT, n. A person in the lowest condition, and despica- 
ble; a wretch—Ps. xxxv. 

4B-JECTED-NESS, n. A low or despicable condition. 

4B-JEO'TION, n. A state of being cast away; hence, alow 
state; meanness of spirit; baseness. 

AB'JEOT-LY, adv. Ina contemptible manner; meanly; ser- 
vilely ; PT 

ABJECT-NESS, n. The state of being abject; meanness; 


servility. 
gredi pp.ora. Given by judgment from one 
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Pesca TION ^. Rejection. 

. ın. 1. The act of abjuring; a renunciati 
upon oath. 2. A rejection or denial wish solemnity; à 
solemn renunciation. ' 

AB-JU'RA-TO-RY, a Containing abjuration. 

AB-JORE, v. t. [L. abjuro.] 1. To renounce upon oath; to 
abandon. 2. To renounce or reject with solemnity; to 
reject. 3. To banish, p used.) —SvN. To forawear, 
renounce; retract; recall; recant; revoke. 

t AB-JORE. v. i “To abjure the realm.— Burnet. 

AB-J RED (ab-jürd^, pp. Renounced upon oath ; solemnly 
recanted. 

t AB-JÜORE'MENT, n. Renunciation.—J. Hall. 

AB-JOR’ER, n. One who abjurcs. 

AB-JUR'ING, ppr. Renouncing upon oath; disclaiming with 
XU. f 

AB-LACTATE, v. t. (L. ablacto.] To wean from the breast. 

AB-LAO-TA' TION, n. 1. In medical authors, the weaning of 
a child from the breast. —2. Among ancient gardeners, a 
memod of grafting, now called grafting by approach, or 
nar E 

AB-LAQ-UE-A'"TION, n. [L. ablaqueatio.] A laying bare tho 
roots of trees to expose them to the air and water. 

AB-LA‘TION, n. (L. ab and latio.) 1. À carrying away.—2. In 
medicine, the taking from the body whatever is hurtful; 
evacuations in general—3. In chemistry, the removal of 
whatever is finished, or no longer say ee 0 

AB'LA-TIVE, a. or n. (L. ablativus.) A word applied to the 
sixth case of nouns in the Latin langu 

A-BLAZE' ade. On fire; in a blaze.—Mibnan. 

A'BLE, a. [L. kabilis; Norm. ablez] 1. Having physical 

ower ent; having competent power or strength, 
dily or mental. 2. Having strong or unusual powers of 
mind, or intellectual qualifications; as, an able-minister. 
3. Having large or Gom petat property; or simply having 
roperty, or means. 4. Having com nt strength or 
Dretude. 5. Having sufficient knowledge or skill ; as, able 
to instruct. 6. Having competent legal power; as, a for- 
eigner is not able to hold real estate.—SvN. Capable; com- 
petent; powerful; strong; efficient; effective; skillful; 


ualified ; clever. 

t EBLE, v.t. To enable. “I'll able them.”—Shak. 

A'BLE-BOD-IED, a. Hevingascund, strongbody. An able 
bodied seaman is one who has skill as well as strength. 

t ABILE-GATE, v. t. [L. ablego.] To send abroad. 

t AB-LE-GA'TION, n. The act of sending abroad. 

ABLET }™ A small fresh-water fish, the bleak. 

A'BLE-NESS, n. Ability of body or mind; force; vigor. 

AB'LEP-SY, n. (Gr. a6AcYia-] ant of sight; blindness. 

t AB’LI-GATE, v. t. [L. abligo.] To tie up from. 

t AE-LI-GU-RY"TION, n. (L. abliguritio., Prodigal expense 
on meat and drink. 

AB'LO-OATE, v. t. [L. abMoco.] To let out; to lease. 

AB-LO-OA'TION, n. A letting to hire. L 

t AB-LODE, v. i [L. abludo.] To be unlike; to differ 

AB'LU-ENT. a. IE abluo. Washing clean; cleansing by 
water or liquids. 

AB'LU.ENT, n. In medicine, that which thins, purifies, or 
sweetens the blood.— Quincy. : 

AB-LUTION, n. [L. ablutio.] 1. In a general sense, the act 
of washing; a cleansing or purification by water. 2. Ap- 
propriately, the washing of the body as a preparation for 
religious duties.—3J. In chemistry, the purification of bodies 
by the affusion of a proper liquor, as water to dissolve 
saltse.—4. In medicine, the washing of the body ezternally, as 
by baths; or internally, by diluting fluids.—5. Pope has 
used ablution for the water used in cleansing. 6. In the 
Roman Catholic Churca, a small quantity of wine and water, 
which is used to wash the chalice the priest's fingers 
after communion, and is then drunk by the priest. 

AB-LO'VI-ON, n. [L. abluo.) That which is washed off. 

A'BLY,ade. In an able manner; with great ability. 

ABNE-GATE, v. t. To deny. 

AB-NE-GA'TION, n. [L. abnego.] A denial; a renunciation . 
self-denial. 

ABN EGS TOY n. One who denies, renounces, or opposes 
any thing.—Sandys. 

ABNET, n. The girdle of a Jewish priest. 

ABNO-DATE, v.t. To cut knots from trees. 

AB-NO-DA'TION, n. (L. abnodo.] The act of cutting away 
the knots of trees. 

AB-NORM'AL, 2a. (L. abnormis.) 1. Not conformed to 

AB-NORM'OUS, } rule; irregular; deformed.—2. In bot. 
any, when the organs of a plant have a greater eM 
number of parts than the regular number, they are said to 
be abnorma_.— Brande. 

AB-NORMT-TY, n. Irregularity ; deformity. 

A-BOARD,, ade. [a for on, and board.) Within a ship, vessel. 
or boat.— To go aboard, to enter a ship; to embark.—To 

all aboard, to strike a ship's eide. 

ABOARD”, prep. On board; in; with. 

t A-BOD'ANCE, n. An omen. 
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A-DODE', pret. of abide. 

A-BODE, m. 1. The act of continuing 'n a place for a longer 
or shorter time. 9. A place of continuance. 3. To make 
&bode, to dwell or reside.—SYN. Stay; continuance; resi- 
dence; dwelling; habitation; domicile. 

A-BODF, v. & To foreshow.— Suk. 

A-BODE* e & To be an omen.— Dryden. 

A-BODE NENT, m. A sccret anticipation of something fu- 
ture. —NÀak. 

A-BOD'ING, a. Presentiment; 

AB-O-LETE' e. (L. eboluus] Old; out of usc. 

A-BOL'ISH, e. t. (Fr. abolir.) 1. To make void; applied 
chiedy and appropriately to established laws, contracts, 
rites, customs, and institutions; as, to abolish laws by a 
repeal. 2. To destroy, or put an end to; as, to abolish 
idols.—Isa., ti. So, also, to abolish death.—2 Tim., i This 
sense is not common. — SyN. To abrogate; annul; do 
away; set aside; revoke; repeal; cance); annihilate. 

A-BOL12H-A-BLE, a. That may be annulled, abrogated, or 
destroyed. 

A-BOL ISHED (a-bol'isht), pp. Annulled; repealed; abro- 
gated, or destroyed. 

A-BOL'I3H-ER, n. One who abolishes. 
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A-BOL'ISH-ING, ppr. Making void; annulling; destroying. 
A-BOL'ISH-MENT, n. The act of annulling; abrogation; 
destruction.—Hooker. 


AB-O-LY°TION (ab-o-lish'un), n. 1. The act of abolishing; 
or the state of being abolished; an annulling ; abrogation ; 
utter destruction. 2. The putting an end to slavery; 
emancipation. 

AB-O-LI"TION-ISM, n. The principles of an abolitionist. 

AB-O-LY'TION-IST, n. One who is desirous to abolish any 
thing, especially slavery. 


A-BOL LA, n. (L.) An ancient military garment. 
AB-O-NXĪ'SUM, } n. (L. omasum.] The fourth stomach of a 
AB-O-MA'SUS, $ ruminant ; the maw. 


A-BOMTN-A-BLE, a. Awakening hatred, or strong disgust; 
odious to the mind or senses.—Syn. Loathsome ; detest- 
able; execrable; odious; hateful; revolting. 

A-BOMTN-A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality or state of boing 
very odious: hatefulness. 

A-BOX'TN-A-BLY, adv. 1. Very odiously; detestably ; sin- 
fully.—2. In vulgar language, extremely ; excessively. 

A-BOM'IN-ATE, e. t. (L. abomino.] To hate extremely; to 
abhor: to detest; to loathe. 

A-BOM'IN-4-TED, pp. Hated utterly; detested; abhorred. 

A-BOM'IN-4-T:NG, ppr. Abhorring; hating extremely. 

A-BOM-IN-A TION, x. 1. Extreme hatred.—Swift. 9. The 
object of detestation ; a common signification in Scripture. 
3. Hence, defilement and pollution, in a physical sense, or 
evil doctrines and practices, which are moral defilementa, 
idols, and idolatry, are called abominations. Whatever is 
an object of extreme hatred is called an abomination.— 
Sys. Detestation ; loathing; disgust; aversion ; loathsome- 
ness; odiousness. 

A-BORD', n. (Fr. Literally, arrival; but used for first ap- 
pearance, manner of accosting, or address; but not an 
English word.—Chesterfeld. 

f A-BoRD'. e. t. To approach; to accost. 

AB-O-K101N-AL, a. (L. ab and origo.) First; original 4b- 
original people are the first inhabitants of a country. 

AP-O-RIO'IN-AL, n. Anoriginalinhabitant. The first ecttlers 
in a country are called aboriginals. 

AB-O-RIG'IN-ES, n. pl. The first inhabitants of a country. 
(This word is not regularly formed, but has become gen- 
erally prevalent.] 

t A-BORSE'MENT, n. Abortion. 

t A-BOR'T', e. i. (L. aborto.) To miscarry in birth. 

I A-BORT’, a. Án abortion.— Burton. 

A-BOR'TION, n. (L. aborti d 1. The act of miscarrying, or 
produeinc young before the natural time. 2 The fetus 
brought forth before it is perfectly formed.—3. In a fg- 
wrative sense, any fruit or produce that does not come to 
maturity, or any thing which fails in ite progress. 

A-BORT"IVE, a. 1. Brought forth in an immature state; 
failinz, or coming to naught, before it is complete. 2. 
Failing in ite effect; miscarrying; producing nothing; as, 
an abortire scheme. 3. Producing nothing; as, “an abor- 
tive gulf."— Milton, (not regular.) 4. Pertaining to abor. 
tion. —5. In medicine, procuring avortion ; as, abortive medi- 
cines. Parr.—6. In botany, an abortice tlower is one which 
falls without producing fruit. This term is also applied to 
pests imperfectly formed ; a», an abortive stamen; or to 
such as do not arrive at perfect maturity, as a sced unim- 
pregnated.—Syn. Immature; untimely; unsucccseful 

A-BORTIVE, n. That which is brought forth or born pre- 
maturely. 

A-BORTTVE-LY, ade. Immaturely ; in an untimely manner, 

A-BORTIVE-NESS, n. ‘The atate of being abortive: a fail- 
ing in the progrese to perfection or maturity ; a failure of 
producing the intended effect. 

A-EORT MENT, n. An untimely birth.— Bacon. 

&-BOUND', v. i (L. abundo.) 1. To have or possess in great 
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quantity; to be copioualy supplied; followed by wua or 
in. 2. To be in great plenty; to be very prevaleut 

A-BOUND'ING, ppr. or a. Having in great plenty ; being in 

at plenty; boing very prevalent. 

A-BOUND'ING, n. Incresee.—South. 

A-BOUT', prep. (Sax. abutan.] 1. Around; on thc exterior 
part or surface; as, about the hcad. 2 Near to in place; 
as, about tho town. 3, Near to in time; as, about the sixth 
hour. 4. Near to in action, or near to the performance of 
somc act; as, about to depart. 5. Near to the person; ap- 
pended to the clothes; ns, I have it about me. 6. Con 
cerned in; engaged in; relating to; respecting; as, about 
my father’s business 7. In compass or cireu ce ; 
as two yards about tho trunk. 8. Near to in number, 
as, about thrce thousand souls. 

A-BOUT', adv. 1. Near to in quantity or degree; as, aboul 
as high, or as cold. 2. Here and there; around; in one 
place and another. 3. Round,or the longest way, opposed 
to across, or the shortest way; as, a mile about, and half s 
mile across. 

A-BÓVE' prep. (Sax. abufan.] 1. Literally, higher in placo 
2. Figuratively, superior in any respect. 3. More in num 
ber or quantity. 4 More in degree; in a greater degree 
5. Beyond; in excess. 6. Beyond; in a state to be unat 
tainable; as, things abore comprehcnsion. 7. Too prouo 
for; as, above taking advice. 8. Too elevated in mind o1 
rank; having too much dignity for; as, above an act of 
meanness. 5. It is often uscd, elliptically, for heaven, ot 

the celestial regions. 10. In a book or writing, it denotes 

before, or in a former place ; as, what has been said above, 


supra. 

A-BOVE’, adv. 1. Overhead; in a higher place. 2 Before 
3. Chief in rank or power.—Abore all is elliptical; above 
all considerations; chiefly; in preference to other things 

A-BÓVE-BOARD, adv. Above the board or table; in open 
sight; without trick, concealment, or deception. 

A-BÓVE'-CIT-ED, a. Cited before, in the preceding part of 
a book or writing. 

A-BÓVE'-GROUND, a. Alive; not buried. 

A-BOVE’-MEN-TIONED, a. Mentioned before. 

A-BÓVE'-SAID (a-buv'-eed), a. Mentioned or recited before. 

AB GVO USQUE AD MALA, from the egg to the 
pet š. e, from the beginning of a Roman meal to its e 

ence, from the beginning of any thing to its end. 

ABP. Abbreviation for Archbishop. 

AB-RA-CA-DAB'RA, x. The nume of a Syri 
word formerly supposed, when written triangularly and 
worn round the neck, to avert disease. 

AB-RA DE, v. t. (L. abrado.) To rub or wear off; to waste 
by friction ; uscd especially to express the action of sharp 
corrosive medicines. 

AB-RAD'ED, pp. Rubbed or worn off; worn; scraped. 

AB-RADING, ppr. Rubbing off; wearing. 

AB-RAD'ING, n. In agriculture, the crumblin 
banks of earth. from the effects of frost, or of 
action of drought and moisture.— Brande. 

4-BRA-HAMTE€, a. Pertaining to Abraham. 

Abraham men, formerly, were impostors, in England, who 
wandered about the country personating lunacy.— To shem 
Abraham, to feign sickness.—Goldsmith. 

t A-BRAID’, v. t To arouse; to awake. 

A-BRANCHTAN, n. aes applied to animals having no 

A-BRAN€H1-A, n. pi. branchi» or gills, as leeches, 

AB-RA'SION (ab-r&-zhun), n. The act of wearing or rubbing 
off; also, substance worn off by attrition. 

A-BREAST (a-brest), adv. [from a and breast] Side by side, 
with the breasts in a line; opposite. 

AB-RF-NUR-CI-A"TION, n. Renunciation; absolute denial 

AB-REP'TION, n. (L. abripio.] A carrying away; or state 
of being seized and carried away. 

A-BREU-VOIR' (a-bru-vwor^, n. [Fr.] 1. A watering place. 
9. joint between stones, to be filled up with mortar. 
A-BRIDGE' (a-bridj), v. t. (Fr. abréger.) 1. To make short 
er; to contract by using fewcr words, yet retaining the 
sense in substance; used of writings. 2. To bring within 
narrower limits; as, to abridge labor. 3. Tocut om from; 
followed by of; as, to abridge one of his rights.—4. In al 
@ebra, to reduce a compound quantity or equation to its 
more simple expression.—SrN. To shorten; abbreviate ; 
contract; abstract; epitomize ; condense ; compress; re 

trench; reduce; curtail; diminish; cut short; confine. 

A-BRIDÓ'ED (a-bridjd^, pp.ora. Made shorter; epitomized 
reduced to a smaller compass; lessened ; deprived. 

A-BRIDA'ER, x. One who abridges or makes a compend. 

ppr. Shortening; Icssening; depriving. 


deity; a 
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A-BRIDG'ING, 

A-BRIDG'MEN'f,n. 1. An epitome; acompend, or summary 
of a book. 2. A cutting off; as, an abridgment of expens 
es or enjoyments.—SyNn Diminution; reduction; con 
traction; deprivation ; restraint. 

A-BROACH, adv. Broached ; letting out or yielding liquor, 
or in a posture for letting out; as, a cask is abroad: Fig: 
uratively used by Shakspeare for setting loose, or in a state 
of being diff: ; as, to “set mischief abroach." 
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ABROAD (a-brawd^, adv. 1. At large; widcly; not con- 
fined to narrow limits. 2. In the open air. 3. Beyond or 
out of the walls of a house. 4. Beyond the bounds of a 
country; in foreign countrics. 5. Extensively; before 
the public at large. 6. Widely; with expansion; as, a 
tree spreads its branches abroad. 

ABRO-GA-BLE, a. That may be abrogated. 

AB'RO-GATE, v. t. I arogo To abolish by the authority 
of the maker or his successor; applied to the repeal of 
laws, decrees, ordinances, the abolition of established cus- 
toms, &c.—SvN. To repeal; annul; set aside; rescind : 
revoke; abolish; cancel. 

ATHE pp. Repealed; annulled by an act of au- 

ority. : 

AB'RO-G1-TING, ppr. Repealing by authority ; making void. 

AB-RO-GA'TION, n. The act of abrogating; a repeal by au- 
thority of the legislative power; revocation. 

t A-BROOD, adv. "pe act of A 

t A-BROOD'ING, n. .L sitting abrood.— 

t A-BROOK!', v. t. To brook; toendure.—Shak. See Broox. 

A-BROT'A-NOID, x. (Gr. a6porovoy, and cedos, form.] A 
species of coral belonging to the genus madrepora. lt is 
one of the reef-corals in the East Indies. 

A-BROT'A-NUM, n. (Gr. a6porovoy.} A species of evergreen 
plant, called also southern-wood. 

AB-RUPT, a. (L. abruptus.) 1. Literally, broken off, or 
broken short. 2. Steep; craggy; applied to rocks, preci- 
pices, and the like. 3. Figuratively, without notice to pre- 
pare the mind for the event. 4. Unconnected ; having 
sudden transitions from one subject to another.—5. In bot- 
any, terminating abruptly, without a tapering point, or 
without a leaflet. Brande.—Syn. Sudden; unexpected; 
hasty; rough; blunt; disconnected ; broken. 

AB-RUPT', n. A chasm or gulf with steep sides. "Over the 
vast abrupt."-e- Milton. 

AB-RU D,a. Torn off; torn asunder. 

AB-RUP'TION, n. Asudden breaking off; a violent separa- 
tion of bodies. 

AB-RUPTLY, adv. Suddenly; without giving notice, or with- 
out the usual forms. 

AB-RUPT'NESS, a. 1. A state of ‘being broken; cragged- 
ness; steepness. 2. Figuratively, suddenness; unceremo- 
pious haste or vehemence. 

ABSCESS, n. [L. abscessus.] A cavity in some pat of the 
body containing pus, or purulent matter, resulting from 
suppuration consequent on inflammation. 

AB-SCIND,, v. t. [L. abscindo.] To cut off. 

AB'SCISS, I^ (L. abscissus.] In conics, a part of the di- 

AB-SCIS'SA, ameter, or transverse axis of a conic section, 
intercepted between the vertex, or some other fixed point, 
and a semi-ordinate. 

AB-SCIS'SION (ab-sizh'un), n. 1. A cutting off, or a being 
cut off.—2. In surgery, the separation of any corrupted or 
useless part of the body, by a sharp instrument. —3. In 
rhetoric, an abrupt breaking off in the midst of a sentence ; 
as, ^ He is a man of too much honor—but I will not press 
that point." 

AB-S€OND, v. i. (L. abscondo.] 1. To retire from public 
view, or from the place in which one resides or is ordina- 
rily to be found; to withdraw, or absent one's self in a pri- 
vate manner ; to be concealed ; appropriately used of per- 
sons who secrete themselves to avoid a legal process. 2. 
To hide, withdraw, or be concealed. 

AB-SCOND'ER, n. One who withdraws from public notice, 
or conceals himself. 

AB-SCONDYING, ppr. or a. Withdrawing privately from pub- 
lic view; withdrawing to avoid a legal process. 

AB'SENCE n. [L. absens.) 1. A state of being at a distance 
in place, or not in company. 2. Want; destitution; im- 
plying no previous ; as, in the absence of all proof 
on the subject.—3. In law, non-appearance ; a not being in 
court to answer. 4. Heedlessness; inattention to things 

resent. 

ABSENT, a. Not present; not in company; at such a dis- 
tance as to prevent communication. 2. Heedless; inat- 
tentive to persons present, or to subjects of conversation 
in company.—3. In familiar language, not at home; as, 
the master of the house is absent. 

AB-SENTY, v. t. To depart to such a distance as to prevent 
intercourse ; to retire or withdraw; to forbear to appear 
in presence ; as, to absent one's self. 

AB-SENT'ED, pp. Retired or withdrawn. 

AB-SENT-EE', n. One who absents himself from his country, 
post, or duty. The term is applied, in | prm economy, 
to those who leave the country where their property lies, 

sud spend their income in some other country. 

AB-SENT-EE'ISM, n. Absence from one's country, duty, or 
station ; applied particularly to one's leaving the country 
where his property lies, and spending its income in some 
other country. 

AB-SENTER, a. One who absents himself. 

AB-SENTING, ppr. Departing; withdrawing. 

&B-SENT'MENT, n. A state of being absent.— Barrow. 
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AB-SIN"THI-AN, a. Of tho nature of wormwocd. 
AB-SIN'THI-A-TED, a. Impremnated with wormwood. 
AB-SIN"THLI-UM, a. [Gr. aui0iov.]. The common worm 
woodi a bitter plant, uscd as a tonic. A species of Arte 
21a. 

AB'SIS. In astronomy. Sce AP818. 

ABSO-LUTE, a. [L.absolutus] 1. Literally, in a general 
sense, free ; independent of any thing extrancous. Hence, 
2. Complete in itself; positive: as, an absolute declaration. ° 
3. Unconditional; as, an absolute promise. 4. Existin 
independent of any other cause; as, God is absclute. 
Unlimited by extraneous power or control; as, un absolute 
government or prince. 6. Not relative; as, absolute space. 
7. Pure; unmixed; as, absolute alcohol. SvN. Positive; 

lod certain; unconditional; arbitrary ; despotic. 

AP'SO-LUTE-LY, adv. Without restriction or limitation.— 
Syn. Completely; wholly; entirely; unconditionally ; pos- 
itively ; perempto y. 

AB'SO-LUTE-NESS, a. 1. Independence; completencss in 
itself. 2 Despotic authority, or that which is subject to 
no extraneous restriction, or control 

AB-SO-LUTION, n. 1. In the civil law, an acquittal or sen- 
tence of a judge declaring the accused person innocent— 
2. In the canon law, a remission of sins pronounced by a 
priest in favor of a pcnitent—3. Among Protestants, a 
sentence by which an excommunicated person ís released 
from his liability to punishment. 

AB'SO-LÜT-ISM, n. State of being absolute; the principles 
of absolute government. 

AB'SO-LUT-IST, n. One who is in favor of an absolute gov. 
ernment. 

* ABSO-LU-TO-RY, or AB-SOL'E-TO-RY, a.  Absolving; 
that absolves. 

AB-SOL V'A-TO-RY,a. Containing absolution, pardon, or re- 
lease; having power to absolve. 

AB-SOLVE' (ab-zolv^, v. t. (L. absolvo.) To set free or re- 
lease from some obligation ; as, to absolve a person from a 
promise; to absolve an offender. Hence, in the civil law, 
the word was used for acquit; and in the canon law, for 
forgive, or remit. In ordinary language, its sense is, to set 
free or re m an engagement. Formerly, good writ- 
ers used the word in the sense of Anish, accomplish; as, to 
absolve work, in Milton; but, in this sense, it seems to be 
obsolete. Young has also used it for resolve or erplain; 
as, “ Absolve we this?” but this sense is rare. 

AB-SOLV'ED (ab-zolvd^, pp. Released; acquitted; remit. 
ted; declared innocent. 

AB-SOL V'ER, n. One who absolves ; also one that pronoun 
ces ein to be remitted. 

AB-SOLV'ING, ppr. Setting free from a debt, or charge; ac- 
quitting; remitting. 

AB'SO-NANT, a. Wide from the purpose; against reason. 

AB'SO-NOUS, a. [L. absonus.] Contrary to reason; unmu- 
sical or untunable. 

AB-SORPB,; v. t. (L. absorbeo.] 1. To drink in; to suck up, 
to imbibe; as, water absorbed by a sponge. 2. To drink 
in, swallow up, or overwhelm with water; as, a body ab- 
sorbed in a whirlpool 3. To waste wholly or sink in ex- 
penses; to exhaust; as, to absorb an estate in luxury. 4. 
To engross or engage wholly; as, absorbed in study or the 

ursuit of wealth. 

AB-SORB-A-BILT-TY, n. The state or quality of being ab- 
sorbable, 

AB-SORB‘A-BLE, a. That may be imbibed or swallowed. 

AB-SORB'ED (ab-sorbd^, ? pp. Imbibed; swallowed; wast- 

AB-SORPT'", ed; engaged; lost im study, 
wholly engrossed. 

ABSORBENT, a. Imbibing; swallowing. 

AB-SORB’ENT, n. 1. In anatomy, a vessel which imbibes, 
as the lactenls and lymphatics.—2. In medicine, a substance 
used for absorbing the acidity in the stomach and bowels, 
as magnesia or ebale DON. 

ABSORBING, ppr.ora. Imbibing; engrossing; wasting. 

AB-SORP'TION, n. 1. The act or process of imbibing or 
swallowing; either by water which overwhelms, or by 
substances which drink in and retain liquids; as, the aò- 
sorption of a body in a whirlpool 2. Entire occupation of 
mind; as, absorption in business.—3. In physi , the 
taking up matter by the absorbent vesacls, as the lacteals, 
&c.—À. ta chemistry, the conversion of a gaseous fluid into 
a liquid or solid, by union with another substance. 

AB-SORP‘TIVE, a. Having power to imbibe. 

ABS'QUE HO€. (L.] Without this or that—In law, words 
used in traversing what has been alleged, and is repeated. 

AB-STAIN', v. i. (L. abstineo.] In a general sense, to keep 
from, voluntarily; but used chiefly to denote a restraint 
upon the passions or appetites.— SYN. To n; for- 
bear ; withhold; deny one's self; give up; relinquish. 

AB-STE'MI-OUS, a. (L. abstemius.] 1. Sparing in diet re- 
fraining from a free use of food and strong drinks. 2. 
Sparing in the enjoyment of animal pleasures of any kind. 
3. Spetiely used, or used with temperance j belonging to 
abstinence ; as, an abstemious diet; an abstemious life. 


— 
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AB-STE£ MI-OUS-LY, ado. Temperately ; with aeparing use | AB-STROSE'LY, adv, In a concealed manner; obscurely 


of ment or drink. 

ABSTEMI-OUS-NESS, w. The quality of being temperate 
or sparing in the uae of food and strong drinks. 

ABSTENTION, n. The act of restraining. 

AD-STEROE" (ab-sterj), e. t. [L. a5stergeo.]) To wipe, or 
make clean by wiping; to cleanse by incans of lotions, 
Ác. 

ARSTER ENT, a Wiping; cleansing. 

AR-3TERÓ'ENT, a. A wrm applied to lotions for cleans 
ulcers, &c.; but the use of tne word is nearly superseded 
by detergent, which sec. 

AB-STER'SION, n. (L. abstergeo, abstersus.) The act of 
wiping clean ; or a cleansing of ulcera, &c., by lotions. 

ABSTERSIVE, a. Cleansing; having the quality of remov- 


ing foulnese. 

AB'STI-NENCE, n. (L. abstinentia.) 1. In general, the act 
or practice of voluntarily refraining from, or forbearing 
2r action. 2 More appropriately, the refraining from an 
indulgence of appetite, or from customary gratifications of 

animal propensities. It denotes either a total forbearance, 
as in fasting, or a forbearance of the usual quantity. 

ABSTI-NENT, a. Refraining from indulgence, especially in 
the use of food and drink. 

AB'STI-NENT-LY, adv. With abstinence. 

AB'STI-NENTS, x. pl. A sect abstaining from flcsh, which 
appeared in France and Spain in the third century. 

AB-STORTED. a Forced away. 

ABSTRACT, v. t. (L. abstraho.] 1. To draw from, or to 
separate. 9. To separate ideas by the operation of the 
mund; to consider one part of a complex object by itself. 
3. To select or separaté the substance of a book or writ 
Ing; to epitomize or reduce to a summary. 4. To take 
secretly for one's own use a part of the property of anoth- 
er, when placed in one's power; to purloin; as, to abstract 
goods from a parcel, or money from a bank. —Howitt, (a re- 
cent use.) 5. In chemistry, to separate; as the more vola- 
tile parts of a substance by distillation. 

ABSTRACT, a. (L. abstractus.) 1. Ecparate; distinct from 
something else. An abstract idea, in sics, is an idea 
separated from a complex object, or from other ideas which 
naturally accompany it, as the solidity of marble contem- 
plsted apart from its color or figure. Abstract terms are 
those w express abstract ideas; as, beauty, whiteness, 
roundness, without regarding any subject in which they 
exist; or, abstract terms are the names of orders, genera, 
or species of things, in which there is a combination of 
sim ualities. 2. Separate, existing in the mind only; 

stract subject; an abstract question; and hence, 

ABSTRACT. m LA i taining th 

S A. summary, or epitome, eon e 
substance, a genera] view, or the principal heads of a trea- 
tise or writing. 2. Formerly, an extract, or a smaller quan- 
tity, containing the essence of a larger.—In the abstract, 
in a state of separation, as & subject considered in the 
abstract, L e., without reference to particular persons or 


ge. 

ABSTRACTED, pp. or a. Separated; purloined ; refined; 
exalted ; abstruse; absent in mind. 

AB-STRAEC€T'ED-LY, edv. In a separate state, or in eontem- 
plation pon 

ESAME D-NESS, 2. The state of being abstracted.— 


AB-STRACTER, n. One who makes an abstract, or sum- 
erga one who purloins. 
ABS TING, ppr. Separating; purloining; making a 


summary. š 
AB-STRAC'TION, n. 1. The act of separating, or state of 
being separated. 2. The operation of the mind when oc- 
cupied by abstract ideas; as when we eontemplate some 
part or property of a complex object, as separate 
om the rest. 3. A separation from worldly objccts; a 
recluse life; as, & hermit's abstraction. 4. Absence of 
mind; inattention to present objects. 5. Taking for one's 
own use part of the property of another, when placed in 


one's power; [recent usage.) 6. In the process of distilla- 
tion, the term is used to denote the separation of the vola- 
tile which rise, come ovcr, and are condenscd in a 


receiver, from those which are 
AB-STRACTIVE, a. Having the power or quality of ab- 


etrac 
ABSTRAGTIVE, la. Abstracted, or drawn from otb- 
AP-STRACT-1"TIOUS, § cr substances, particularly from 
vegetables, without fermentation. 
STRACT-LY, adv. Scparately; absolutely; in a state or 
manner unconnceted with any thing clse. 
AB'STRA€T-NESS, n. A separate state; a stata of be. 
ing in contemplation only, or not connected with any ob- 


t ABSTRODE’, v. t. To thrust aver: 
AB-STROSE, a. [L. abetrusus] Iid; concealed; hence, re- 
mote from apprebension; difficult to be comprehended or 
; opposed to what is obvious. 


in a manner not to be easily understood. 

AB-STROSENESS, a. Obscurity of meaning; the state os 
quality of ond difficult to be understood. 

t AB-STRÜ'SI-TY, n. Abstruseucss.— Brown. 

t AB-SUME' v. t. [L. absumo.) To bring to an end by grad- 
ual wastc. 

t AB-SUMPI"TION, n. Destruction. 

AB-SURD', a. (L.absurdus] Opposed to manifest truth, 
inconsistent with reason, or the plain dictates of eommon 
sense. An absurd man acts contrary to the cleor dictates 
of reason or sound judgment. An absurd proposition con- 
tradicts obvious truth. An absurd practice or opinion is 
repugnant to the reason or common apprehension of men. 
It is absurd to say, six and six make ten.—SYvN. Foolish ; 
irrational; ridiculous; preposterous; inconsistent- incon- 


gruous. 

AB-SURD'I-TY, n. 1. The quality of being inconsistent with 
obvious truth, reason, or sound judgment. Want of judg 
ment, applied to men ; want of propriety, applied to things. 
—Johnson. 2. That which is d: in this sense it has s 

lural; as, the absurdities of men.—Syn. Incongruity ; fol. 
y; inconsistency; preposterousness; selí-contradiction, 
unreasonableness. 

AB-SURD'LY, adv. In a manner inconsistent with reason, 
or obvious riety. . 

AB-SURD'NESS, n. e same as absurdity, and less used. 

A-BUND'ANCE, n. (Fr. abondance.] An overflowing quan 
tity; ample sufficiency ; in strictness, applicable to quanti 
ty only, but sometimes used of number; as, an abund 
ance of peasants.—Addison. It denotes also fullness; over 
flowing; as, the abundance of the heart. Matt., xii—Syn. 
Exuberance; plenteougness; plenty; copiousness; over 
flow; riches; affluence; weal 

A-BUND'ANT, a. In great quantity; fully sufficient; as, an 
abundant supply.—In Scripture, abounding; having in greal 
quantity.—Sywn. Plentifal; copious; ample ; plenteous; ex- 
uberant; overflowing; rich. 

A-BUND'ANT-LY, adv. Fully; amply; plentifully; in a suf 
ficient degree. 

t A-BÜSAGE, n. Abuse. 

A-BOSE’, v. t. (Fr. abuser.) 1. To use fll; to use with bad 
motives or to wrong purposes; as, to abuse privileges. 2 
To violate; to defile by improper sexual intercourse. .3. 
To impose on; as, to abuse the confidence of a friend. 4 
To treat rudely, or with reproachful language. 5. To per- 
vert the meaning of; to misapply; as, to abuse words.— 
Syn. To maltreat; injure; deceive; cheat; revile; re- 
proach ; vilify. 

A-BÜSE' n. 1. Ill use; improper treatment or employment; 
application to a wrong purpose; as, an abuse of our natu- 
ral powers. 2 A corrupt practice or custom; as, the 
abuses of government. 3. Rude speech ; reproachful lan- 
guage addressed to a person; eontumely; reviling words. 
4. Violation of a female. 5. Perversion of meaning; im- 
proper use or application ; as, an abuse of words. 

A-BÜS'ED' ober „PP. e x Dl used; und ae a bad pur- 
pose; treated with ru an $ mploycd; per- 
verted to bad or wrong ends; daccitod: defi dl violated. 

t A-BUSE'FUL, a. Using or practicing abuse ; abusive. 

A-BUS'ER, n. One who abuses; one that deceives; a rav. 


er. 

A-BÜSTNG, ppr. Using ill; employing to bad purposes; de- 
ceiving; violating the person; perverting. 

A-BÜ'SION (a-bü'zhun), ». Abuse; evil or corrupt usage; 
reproach; deception. [Little used.) 

A-BÜSTVE, a. 1. Practicing abuse; offering harsh words, 
or ill treatment. 2. Containing abuse, or that is the instru 
ment of abuse; as, abusive words.—Syn. Reproachful; 
scurrilous ; tt “cpa insolent; insulting; injurious; 
offensive; re [4 

A-BÜSTVE-LY, adv. In an abusive manner; rudely; re- 
preechfally. 

A-BOSTVE-NESS, n. Ill usage; the quality of being abusive; 
rudeness of language, or violence to the person. 

A-BUT', v. i. (Fr. aboutir.) To border upon; to be contigu- 
ous to; to meet; in strictnese, to adjoin to at the end. 

A-BUT'MENT, x. 1. A solid support for the extremity of a 
bridge, or of an arch, or any thing which presses outward. 
2 That which abuts or borders on another. 

A-BUT'TAL, n. The butting or boundary of land at the end 
a head-land. Also in a more general sense, in the plural, 
the boundaries of land.— an. 

AB'VO-LATE, v. t. To fly from. 

AB-VO-LATION, n. The act of flying from. 

f A-BY’, v. t or į. [probably contracted from abide) To en 
dure; to pay dearly; to remain. A 

A-BYSM' (a-byzm’ n. s Fr.; now abime.) A 

t A-BYS'MAL, a. Pe ing to an abyss; bottomless. 

A-BYSS' n. (Gr. abvooes.} A bottomless gulf; used also for 
a decp mass of waters, supposed by some to have encom: 

assed the earth in the beginning. The word is also used 
or an immensc cavern in the earth, in which God is sup 
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the creation. It is used also for hell Erebus. 2 
which is immeasurable; that in which any thing is lost; 
as, the of time. 
4B-YS SINT-AN, n. Pertaining to Abyssinia. 
AB-YS-SIN1-ANS, n. pl. A sect of Christians in Abyssinia, 
who admit but one nature in Jesus Christ, and rali the 
council of Chalcedon.— Encyc. 
A€, in Saxon, oak; the initial syllable of names; as, Acton, 


Oaktown 

À-CÀ'CIA, n. [L.] 1. A genus of elegant trees and shrubs 
with pinnated leaves. From the juice of one species is 
produced the gum Arabic; and of another, an astringent 


drug called catechu. 2, Among antiquaries, a small roll or 

bag, seen on medals, as in the hands of several emperors 

and consuls. 

A-i'CIANS, n. pl. In church history, certain sects holding 
that the Son was not of the same substance with the Father; 
so denominated from Acacius.— Encyc. 

A€-A-DÉME' x. Anacldemy; a society of persons. The 
academy, or school of Plato. 

A€-A-DE'MI-AL, a. Pertaining to an academy. 

A€-A-DE'MI-AN, n. A member of an academy; a student 
in a university or college. 

A€-A-DEMTO, la; Belonging to an academy, or to a col- 

AC-A-DEM'IC-AL, $ lege or university ; as, academic stud- 
ies; also noting what belongs to the school or philosophy 
of Plato; as, the academic sect. 

A€-A-DEMT€, n. 1. One who belonged to the school, or ad- 
hered to the philosophy, of Socrates and Plato. 2. A stu- 
dent in a college or university.— Watts. 

A€-A-DEMT€-AL-LY, adv. In an academical manner. 

A€-A-DE-MYI*CIAN, n. jEr académicien.] A member of an 
academy, or society for promoting arts and sciences; par- 
ticularly, a member of the French academies. 

À-CAD'E-MISM, n. The doctrine of the academic philoso- 
phy.—Bazter. 

A-CAD'E-MIST, n. A member of an academy for promoting 
arta and sciences; also an academic philos r. 

A-CAD'E-MY, n. [L. academia.) Originally, it is said, a gar- 
den, grove, or villa, near Athens, where Plato and his fol- 
lowers held their philosophical conferences. The school 
of Plato, 1. A school, or seminary of learning, holding a 
rank between a university or college and a common school ; 
also a school for teaching a particular art, or particular sci- 
ences; as, a military academy. 2. A house in which the 
students or members of an academy meet; a place of ed- 
ucation. 3, A society of men united for the promotion of 
arts and sciences, especially of the fine arts. 

A-CAL-E£PHAN, n. ) (Gr. axaAngn, a nettle.) Terms ap- 

A-CAL-EÉ'PHA, n. pl. > plied to a class of gelatinous, ma- 

A-CAL-E'PILE, n. rine, radiate animals, including the 
medusa, sea-nettle, jelly-fish, &c. (Acaleph is also used.] 

A€-A-NA'CEOUS, a. (Gr. axavoc.] Armed with prickles. 

A-CAN'THA, n. [Gr.axay0a.] In botany, a prickle.—In zoology, 
a spine or prickly fin; the spinous process of the vertebra. 

A€-AN-THA'CEOUS, a. Armed with puas as a plant. 

A-CAN'THICE, n. The sweet juice of ivy buds.— Knowles. 

A-CAN'THINE, a. (See ACANTHUS.] Pertaining to the plant 


us. 

A-CAN'THO-POD, 2. One of a tribe of clavicorn and cole- 
opterous insects with spiny legs. 

A-CAN-THOP-TE-RYG1-AN, 2. One of the order of acanth- 
opterygious fishes.— Brande. 

A-€AN-THOP-TE-RYÓ'-OUS, a. (Gr. axavOa and nrepvytov-) 
In zoology, having back fins which are hard, bony, and 
prickly ; a term applied to certain fishes. 

A-CAN'THUS, n. [Gr. axavOos.] 1. The plant bear's breech, 
or brank ursine. -2, In architecture, an ornament resembling 
the foliage or leaves of the acanthus. 

A-OGAN'TI-CONE, n. See PisSTACITE. 

A-OAN'ZI-], a. pl. The name given to light-horse in Turkey. 

ACART-DAN, n. 2 Terms applied to a division of arachai- 

A-CART-DA, n. pl. $ dans, including the mite (acarus) and 
the tick (Ficinus). 

A-CXRN'AR, n. A bright atar.—Bailey. See ACHERNAR. 

A€'A-RUS, n. A tick; a small articulated animal. 

À-CAT-A-LE€'TIO, n. [Gr. axaraAnxros.) A verse which 
has the complete number of syllables. —Johknson. 

A-CAT'A-LEP-SY, n. (Gr. axaradnia.) Impodsibility of 
complete discovery or comprehension ; incomprehensibil- 
ity.— Whitaker. 

i-GAT-A-LEPTIE€, a. Incomprehensible. 

ACATER, A-CiTES’. See CATERER and CATES. 

i-CA-THAR'SIA, n. [Gr.] 1. In medicine, impurity of the 
ona In surgery, the filth or sordes proceeding from a 
woun 

4-GAU'LOUS, a. (L. a, priv. and caulis.) In botany, without 
the stem called caulis ; having flowers resting on the ground. 

&€-CEDE, v. i [L. accedo.) 1. To come into a proposition, 
or to terms proposed by another. 2. To become a party, 


by agreeing to the terms of a treaty.—SYN. To agree; as- | t A€-CE 


sent; consent; comply; acquiesce. 


7 
posed t» have collected all the waters on the third day of | A€-CÉD'ING, 


ACC 


- Agrecing; assenting. 

E, v. t. [L. accelero.] 1. To cause to move 

faster; to quicken motion; to add to the velocity of a 
moving body. 2. To add to natural or ordinary progres 
sion; as, to accelerate the growth of a plant. 3. To bring 
nearer in time; to shorten the time betwecn the preseut 
time and a future event—SYN. To hasten; expcdite: 
quicken ; atch; forward; advance; further. I 

A€-CEL'ER-A-TED, pp. ora. Quickcned in motion; hasy 
ened in progress. 

A€-CEL'ER-À-TING, ppr. Hastening; increasing velocity 
Or progression. 

A€-CEL-ER-A'TION, n. The act of increasing velocity or 
posa ; the state of being quickened in motion or action. 

A€-CEL'ER-A-TIVE,a. Adding to velocity; quickening pro 
gression.— Reid. 

A€-CEL'ER-A-TO-RY, a. Accelerating ; quickening motion. 

t A€-CEND', e. t. [L. accendo.) To kindle; to set on fire. 


A€-CELER-i 


| A€-CEND-I-BILT-TY, n. Capacity of being kindled, or of 


becoming inflamed, 

A€-CENDT-BLE, a. Capable of being inflamed or kindled. 

A€-CEN'SION, n. The act of kindling or setting on fire; or 
the state of being kindled; inflammation. 

A€'CENT, n. [L. accentus.) 1. A cular stress or force 
of voice upon certain syllables of words, which distinguish- 
es them from the others. Accent is of two kinds, primary 
and secondary, as in as'pira'tion. 9. A mark or character 
used in writing to direct the stress of the voice in pronun- 
ciation. 3. A modulation of the voice expressive of pas- 
sions or sentiments; as, a plaintive accent.— Prior. 4. Man- 
ner of speaking.—Shak., [0bs.)—5. Poetically, words, lan- 
Guage, or expressions in general. Dryden.—6. In music, 
either the stress laid on the accented of the bar, called 
grammatical accent, or the emphasis dictated by feeling, 
called oratorical accent. 7. A peculiar modulation of the 
voice ; as, a foreign accent. 

A€-CENT,, v. t. To express accent; to utter a syllable with 
a particular stress or modulation of the voice.—In poetry, 
to utter or pronounce in general Also, to note accents by 
marka in writing. 

A€-CENT'ED, pp.or a. Uttered or marked with accent. 

A€-CENT'ING, ppr. Pronouncing or marking with accent. 

A€-CENTOR, n. In music, one that sings the leading part. 

A€-CENT'E-AL, a. Pertaining to accent. 

A€-CENT'U-ATE, v. t. To mark or pronounce with an ao 
cent, or with accents. 

A€-CENT"U-A-TED, pp. Marked or pronounced with an ao- 


cent. 
A€-CENT'9-A-TING, ppr. Marking or pronouncing with an 


accent. 

A€-CENT-E-A'TION, n. The act of placing accents in writ- 
ing, or of pronouncing them in speaking. 

A€-CEPT", v. t. [L. accepto.) 1. To take or receive what is 
offered with a consenting mind ; to receive with approbe- 
tion or favor. 2. To regard with partiality ; to value or 
esteem ; as, to accept the person ot any one. 3. To con- 
sent Or agree to; to receive as terms of a contract; as, to 
accept a treaty ; often followed by of.—4. In commerce, to 
agree or promise to pay, as a bill of exchange. See Ac- 
CEPTANCE. 

* A€-CEPT'A-BLE, a. 1. That may be received with pleas- 
ure; hence pleasing to a recciver; gratifying; welcome. 
2. A able or pleasing in person. 

* A€-CEPT'A-BLE-NESS3, } n. The quality of being agree- 

“A€-CEPT-A-BIL1-TY, able to a receiver. 

* A€-CEPT’A-BLY, adv. In a manner to please, or give sat 


isfaction. 

A€-CEPT'ANCE, n. 1. A recei with approbation or sat- 
isfaction ; favorable reception. 2. The receiving of a bill 
of exchange, or order, in such a manner as to bind the 
accepter to make payment. 3. An agreeing to terms or 
proposals in commerce, by which a bargain is concluded. 
and the parties bound. 4. An agreeing to the act or com 
tract of another, by some act which binds the person in 
law.—5. In mercantile language, a bill of exchange accept 
ed; as, a merchant receives another's acceptance in pay- 
ment 6. Formerly, the sense in which a word is under- 
stood, [obs.] A ion is now used. 


A€-CEPT-A'TION, n. 1. Kind reception; a receiving with 
favor or approbation. 2. A state of being acc x Lies 
ch a wo 


vorable regard. 3. The meaning or sense in w 
or expression is understood, or generally received. 4. Re- 
ception in 


eneral, [obs. 
ACCEPTED, pp.or a. Hindly received ; regarded ; agreed 
to; understood; received as a bill of eschans 
A€-CEPT'ER, n. A person who accepts; one wbo promises 


to a draft. 
t AC .CÉP-TELA'TION, n. The remission of a debt by an ao 
i uittance from the creditor, without recciving the money 
| A€-CEPTING, ppr. Receiving favorably ; agreeing to; un 
| š to i 
I ACCEPTI NP Hi Thetreceived sense Of a word. 
tA€-CEPTYVE, a. Ready to accept—B. Jonson. 
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*A€-CE33*, or AE CESS, n. (L. accessus.) 1. A coming to; 
near approach ; admittance; admission ; as, to gain access 
to a proce. 2 Approach, or the way by which a thin 
may be approached ; as, the access ia by a neck of laud. 
3. Means of approach ; liberty to approach ; implying pre- 
vivus obstacles; as, by whom we huve access. 4. Admis- 
non to sexual intercourse. 5. Addition ; incrcase by soinc- 
thing added; a4 an access of territory; but accession ia 
now used. 6. Thc return of a fit or paroxysm of disease. 

AC CES-RA-RELY. See ACCESSORILY. 

A€CEZSA-RI-NESNS, See ACCESSORINESS. 

A€CES-SA-RY. See Accessory. 

A€-CESS.I-BIL1-TY, n. The quality of being approacha- 
ble, or of adinitting acccss. 

A€-CES3'1-BLE, a. 1. That may be approached or reach- 
ed. 2 Easy of approach; atfuble. 

A€-CESST.BLY, adv. So as to be accessible. 

A€-CES'SION, m. (L. acecssio.) 1. A coming to; an acced- 
ing to and joining. 2. Increase by something added; that 
which is addcd ; as, an accession of territory.—J. In law, 
a inode of acquiring property. 4. The act of arriving at 
a throne. an otficc, or dignity. 5. The invasion of a fit of 
a periodical disease, or fever. —Syn. Increase ; addition ; 
aucinentation; enlargement. 

AC-CES’SION-AL, a Additional. 

A€-CE3-SQ'RI-AL, a. Pertaining to an accessory; as, ac- 
cessorial agency, accessorial guilt.—Burr's Trial. 

A€'CES-SO-RI-LY, ade. In the manner of an accessory; by 
subordinate meana. 

A€'CES-SO-RI-NESS, n. The state of being accessory. 

A€'CES-SO-RY, a. (L. accessorius.) 1. Accceding; contrib- 
uting; aiding in producing some effect, or acting in subor- 
dination to the principal agent. Usually in a bad sense. 
2. Aiding in certain acts or etfccts in a secondary manner ; 
as, accessory sounds in music. 

AC€'CES-3O- RY, n. 1. In law, one who is guilty of a felony, 

not by committing the offense in person, or as principal, 
but by advising or commanding another to commit the 
crime, or by concealing the offender. 2. That which ac- 
cedes or belongs to something else, as its principal.—SvN. 
Accoinplice; abettor; assistant; co-adjutor; ally. 

ACCE-A€-€A-TU'RA (at'che-ak-ka-tu'ra), n. In music, a 
grace note, one semitone below the note to which it is 

refixed.— Brande. 

A€'CI-DENCE, n. (Sce ACCIDENT.) A small book, contain- 

ing the rudiments of grammar, 

A€'CI-DENT, n. (L. accidens.) 1. A coming or falling; an 
event that takcs place without onc's foresight or expecta- 
tion; an event which proceeds from an unknown cause, 
or is an unusual effect of a known cause, and therefore not 
expected. 2. That which takes place or begins to exist 
without an efficient intelligent cause, and without design.— 
DwigM. 3. An unfortunate event, occurring casually, and 
involving no guilt in the parties concern (This is the 
most common use of the word.) 4. In logic, a property or 
quality of a being which is not essential to it; as, whiteness 
in paper.—5. In mar, something belonging to a word, 
but not essential to it; as, gender.—6. In heraldry, a point 
or mark not essential to a coat of arms.—Syn. Chance; 
contingency; casualty; misfortune. 

A€-CI-DENT'AL,a. 1. Happening by chance, or rather un- 
expectedly; casual; fortuitous; g place not accord- 
ing to the usual course of things; opposed to that which 
is constant, regular, or intended; as, an accidental visit. 
2. Non-essential; not necessarily belonging to; as, songs 
are accidental to a play. Acc colors: those which 
result from some affection of the eye, and arc different 
from the real colors of the object. Accidental sharps and 
flats, or accidentals, in music, are sharps and flats prefixed 
to notes which would have bcen natural according to the 
signature,—Sywn. Casual; fortuitous; incidental; contin- 
gent; occasional; uncertain. 

A€-CI-DENTAL-LY, adv. By chance; casually; fortui- 
tously; not casentially. 

A€-C-DENT'AL-NEBS, n. The quality of being casual. 

tA€-CI-DENTIA-RY, a. Pertaining to the accidence. 

A€-CI-PEN'SER, n. See ACIPENSER. 

1 A€-CIPT.ENT, n. A receiver. 

A€-CIPT-TER, n. (L. ad and capio.) 1. A namc given to a 
fish, the milous or lucerna.—2. In ornithology, the namo of 
the order of rapacious birds. 

A€-CIPI-TRINE, a. Scizing; rapacious, as, the accipitrine 
order of birda.— Ed. Encyc. 

t A€-CITE, v. t. (L. ad and cito.} To call, or summon. 

A€-€LAIM', v. t. (L. acclamo.] To applaud, (Litle used.) 

A€-ELAIM', n. A shout of joy; acclamation. 

AC-LA-MA'TION, n. (L. acclamatio.] 1. A shout of ap- 
plausc, uttered by a multitudc.—2. In archeology, a rcpre- 
sentation in sculpturc, or on medals, of persons express 


ing rer 

A€-C€LAM'A-TO-RY, a. Expressing joy or applause by 
shouts, or clapping of hands. 

A€-CLTMATE, v. t. (ac for ad, and climate.) To habituate the 
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body to a climate not nativc, so as not to Le peculiarly ex: 
scd to its endcmic discasex, 

A€-ELI'MA-TED, pp.or a. Mabituated to a foreign climate, 
or a climate not nativc.— Med. Repository. 

A€-€LI-MA‘TION, n. Tho process or state of becoming 
habituated to a forcign climate. 

A€-ELI'MA-TIZE, v. t. To inure plants to a climate differ- 
ent froin their natural one.— Brande. 

Fe OLTNA TIZEN; pp.or a. Inured to a new climate, as 
plants. 

A€-ELTMA-TTZ-ING, ppr. Inuring to a new climate. 

A€-CLI'MA-TURE, n. Act of acclimating, or a state of bo 
ing acclimated.— Caldwell. d 

A€-CLIV'I-TY, n. (L. acclivus, prar n A slope or incline 
tion of the earth, as the side of a bill, considered as ae 
cending, in opposition to declivity, or a side descending. 
Rising ground; ascent; the talus of a rampart. | 

A€-ELI'VOUS, a. Rising, ns a hill, with a slope. 

A€-ELOY’, v. t. To fill; to stuff; to fill to sancty. 

A€-€OIL’, v. i To encircle; to gather around. 

A€-€O-LADE' n. (L.ad and collum.] A ceremony, probabl 
a blow on the neck, formerly used in conferring knighthoo 

A€'€O-LENT, n. A borderer; one who dwells on or near 
the border of a country. 

A€-€OM’MO-DA-BLE, a. (Fr. That may be fitted, made 
suitable, or made to agree. [Little used.) 

A€-€OM'MO-DA-BLE-NESS, n. The capability of accom. 
modating. 

A€-COM'MO-DATE, v. t. (L. accommodo.] 1. To fit, adapt, 
or make suitable; as, to accommodate ourselves to circum- 
stances.—Paley. 2. To supply with or furnish, followed 
by with. 3. To supply with conveniences; as, to accom 
modate a friend. L To reconcile things which are at va. 
riance; as, to accommodate a difference between two friends. 
5. To show fitness or agreement; to apply. 6. To lend to, 
a commercial sense. In an intransitive sense, to agreo, to be 
conformable to, as used by Boyle, [obs.]—SvN. To suit; 
adepti conform ; adjust; reconcile ; serve ; oblige; assist; 


A€-COM'MO-DATE, a. Suitable; fit; adapted; as, means 
accommodate to the end.— Ray. 
A€-COM'MO-D4-TED, pp. Fitted; adjusted ; applied ; also, 
furnished with conveniences. 
A€-COM'MO-DATE-LY, adv. Suitably; fitly. 
A€-COM'MO-DATE-NESS, n. Fitness. [Little used.) 
A€-€ON'MO-Dà-TING, ppr. Adapting; making suitable; 
reconciling; furnishing with conveniences; applying. 
A€-COM'MO-Di-TING,a. Adapting one's self to; obliging; 
disposed to comply, and to oblige another. 
A€-COM-MO-DITION, n. 1. Fitness; adaptation, followed 
by to. 2. Adjustment of differences; reconciliation, as of 
parties in dispute. 3. Provision of conveniences. 4. In 
the plural, conveniences ; things furnished for use; chiefly 
applied to lodgíngs.—5. In mercantile language, accommo- 
ion is used for a loan of money. In England, accommo- 
dation bill is one given instead of a loan of money.— 
Crabbe. 6. It is also used of a note lent merely to accom- 
modate the borrower.—7. In theology, accommodation is the 
application of a passage to something not originally intend- 
ed by it, on the ground of resemblance or analogy.— Paley. 
A€-COM'MO-DA-TIVE, a. Furnishing accommodation. 
A€-€ON'MO-Di-TOR, n. One that accommodates; one 
that adjusts. 
1 A€-COMPA-NA-BLE (-kum-), a. Sociable. 
A€-COM’PA-NIED, ppr. Attended by; connected with. 
A€-COM'PA-NI-ER, x. He who accompanies. 
A€-COMPA-NI-MENT, m. (Fr. ac nement.) Some 
thing that attends as a circumstance, or which is added by 
way of ornament to the principal thing, or for the sake of 


symmctry. 

A€-COMPA-NIST, n. The performer in music who takes 
the accompanying part.— Busby. 

AC-COMTA-NY (-kum-), v. t. [Fr. accom er.] 1. To go 
with, or attend, as a companion. 2. To be with as cone 
nected.—Syn. To attend; escort; wait on; go with. 

A€-COMPA-NY, v. i. 1. To attend; to be an associate. 
— Bacon, [obs.] 2. To cohabit.—3. In music, to perform 
the pA Tae part in a composition. 

A€-COM’PA-NY-ING, ppr. or a. Attending; going with as a 
companion, 

A€-COM'PLICE, n. (Fr. complice.) An associate in a crime; 
a partner or partaker in guilt. It was formerly used in a 
good sense for a co-operator, but this sense is wholly ob- 
solcte— SYN. Abettor; accessory; assistant; associate; 
confederate ; co-adjutor. 

A€-COMTLYICE-SHIP, n. The state of being an accom- 
plice.—H. Taylor. 

A€-CON"PLISH, v. t. (Fr. accomplir.) 1. To complete; to 
finish entirely ; to carry out fully. 9. To gain; to obtain 
or cffcct by successful exertions; as, to accomplish a de 
sign. 3. To fulfill or bring to pass; as, to accomplish a 
prophccy. 4. To furnish with qualities which serve to 
rendcr the mind or body complete. 5. To arm and equip; 
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as, ^ The armorers accomplishing the knights.” — Shak.— 
Syn. To perform; fulfill; rcalize; effcct; ctfuctuate; ob- 
toin: completo ; execute; achieve; perfect; equip; furnish. 
ACCOMPLISHED, pp. 1. Finished ; complcted ; fulfilled; 
cxecutcd ; etlected. 2 a. Well endowed with good qual- 
ities and manners; complete in acquirements; having a 
finished education. 3. Fashionable.— Swift. 
A€-€OM'PLISH-ER, n. Onc who accomplishes. 
A€-€OM'PLISH.ING, ppr. Finishing; completing ; fulfilling ; 
executing; effecting; furnishing with valuable qualities. 
A€-CON'PLISH-MENT, n. 1. Entire performance, as of a 
prophecy. 2 The act of carrying into effect, or obtaining 


an object designed. 3. Acquirement; that which consti- : 


tutes excellence of mind, or ele of manners, acquir- 
ed by education.—Syn. Coipletion; fulfillment; perfec- 
tion, performance; acquirement; embellishment; orna- 
ment; qualification. 

1 A€-€COMPT' (ak-kownt), n. See ACCOUNT. 

f{A€-OOMPT’ANT (ak-kownt’cht), n. See ACCOUNTANT. 

A€-€ORD, n. (Fr. accord.) 1. Agreement; harmony of 
minds; consent or concurrence of opinions or wills. 2. 
Concert; harmony of sounds, the union of ditfcrent 
sounds, which is agreeable to the car; agrecment in pitch 
and tone. 3. Agreement; just c2rrespondcnee of things. 
4. Will; voluntary or spontanee 2" motion; used of the 
will of persons, or the natural mrtion of other bodies, and 
preceded by own. 5. Adjustment of a difference; recon- 
ciliation. In law, an agreement between parties in con- 
troversy. 7. Permission; leave. 

A€-€ORD’ v. t. 1. To grant or concede; as, to accord due 
praise to any one. 2. To make to agree, or correspond; 
to wijust one thing to another.—Sidncy. 3. To bring to 
an agreement; to settle, adjust, or compose.— Hall. 

A€-€ORD, v. i. 1. To agree; to be in correspondence. 2. 
To agree in pitch and tone. 

AO€-CORD'A-BLE, a.  Agreeable ; consonant. 

AO CORD'ANCE, n. Agreement with a person; conformity 
with a thing.—SyvN. Harmony; unison; coincidence. 

A€-CORD‘ANT, a. Corresponding; consonant; agreeable. 

A€-CORD'ANT-LY, adv. In an accordant manner. 

A€-OORD'ED, pp. Made to agree; adjusted. 

A€-CORD'ER, n. One that aids or favors. 

A€-€ORD'ING, ppr. or a. (commonly, though not correctly, 
classed among prepositions). 1. Agreeing; harmonizing. 
2. Suitable; agreeing; in accordance with. In these 
senses, the word agrees with or refers to a sentence. Our 
zeal should be according to knowledge: according, here, 
has its true participial sense, agreeing, and is followed by 
to. Itis never a preposition: accordingly to, is an error. 

AC-CORIYING-LY, adv. Agreeably ; suitably; in a manner 
conformable to. 

A€-CORD'I-ON, n. (from accord.) A small keyed wind in- 
strument, whose tones are generated by the play of wind 
upon metallic reeds. 

t AC-COR'PO-RATE, v. t. To unite.— Milton. 

A€-COST, v. t. (Fr. accoster.) 1. To approach; to draw 
near; to front, or face, [not in use] 2. To speak first 
to: to address; to salute.— Milton. 

lA€-COST', v. i. To adjoin.—Spenser. [Not in use.) 

A€-COST'A-BLE, a. Easy of access; familiar. 

A€-COST'ED, pp.or a. Addressed; first spoken to.—In ker- 
aldry, being side by side. 

ACORDE ca Addressing by first speaking to. 

A EM ANT (ak-koosh'mong), n. [Fr.] Delivery in 
chil 


A€-€OUCH-EUR'" (ak-koo-shüur), n. (Fr.) A man who as- 
sists women in childbirth. 

A€-COUNT, n. [Fr.conte Formerly, writers used accompt, 
from the Fr. compt.) 1. A sum stated on paper ; a regis- 
try of a debt or credit, of debts and credits, or charges ; 
an entry in a book, or on paper, of things bought or sold, 
of payments, services, &c., including the names of the 
parties to the transaction, date, and price or value of the 
thing. 2. A computation of debts and credits, or a general 
statement of particular sums. 3. A computation or mode 
of rcckoning; applied to other things than money or trade; 
as the Julian account of time. 4. A statement of facts; 
recital of particular transactions and events, verbal or 
written; as, an account of the Revolution in France. 
Hence, 5. An assignment of reasons; explanation by a re- 
cita] of particular transactions; answering for conduct ; as, 
"give an account of thy stewardship." 6. Reason or con- 
&ideration, as a motive; as, on all accounts. 7. Value; im- 
portance ; estimation; as, a thing of no account. 8. Profit; 
advantage; that is, a result or production worthy of esti- 
mation; as, you will find your account in doing it. 9. Re- 
ped: behalf: sake; a sense deduced from charges on 

ook; as, on account of public affairs.—SYvN. Narrative ; 
narration ; relation; detail; recital; description ; explana- 
tion; computation; bill; reckoning; sake ; end; reason ; 
advantage ; consideration; value ; importance. 

ACCOUNT, v. t. 1. To deem, judge, consider, think, or 
bold in opinion. 2. To account of; to hold in esteem ; to 
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value. 3. To reckon, or compute; 
ns Met ure antiquated. 3 to assign ns a debt 
» €. É 1. To render an account or relati 
particulars. 2. To give reasons; to assign the Caisa, ; ta 
explain; with for. 3. To render reusons; to answer for 
in a rcsponsible character, 

A€-€OUNT-A-BIL/I-TY, n. 1. The state of being liable to 
answer for one's conduct.— Hall. 2. Liability to the pay- 
ment of moncy or of damages; responsibility for a trust 

A€-€OUNT'A-BLE, a 1. Liable to be called to account; 
answerable to a superior. 2. Subject to pay, or make 

od, in case of loss.—SvN. Amenable; responsible. 

A€-€COUNT'A-BLE-NESS, n. Liableness to answer, or tg 
give account; the state of being answerable. 


, AOE-COUNT'A-BLY, adv. In an accountable manncr. 


A€-COUNT ANT, n. One skilled in mercantile accounts, 
more generally, a pcrson who kecps accounts. 

A€.€OUNT'ANT-SHIP, n. The office or dutios of an ac- 
countant. 

A€-COUNT-BOOK, n. A book in which accounts are kept. 

A€-€COUNT'ED, lia Esteemcd ; decmcd ; considered; re- 

rded; valued.—Accounted ft. explained. 

A€-COUNT'ING, ppr. Deeming, estecming ; reckoning, 

rendering an account—Accounting for, rendering an ac- 


count; explaining. 

AS COUNT G, n. The act of reckoning or adjusting ac- 
counts. 

A€-COUPLE (ak-kup'pp,e. & To couple; to join or link to- 
gether. See COUPLE. 


A€-€O0UP'LE-MENT (ak-kup’pl-ment), n. A coupling; con- 
pecan in pairs; junction. [Little used.) 

1 A€-COUR'AGE (ak-kur'eje), v. t. To encourage.—Spenser. 

1A€-COURT', v. t. To entertain with courtesy.—S 


Spenser. 


A€-€OU'TER,?) . v. t. (Fr. accoutrer.) In a 
A€-CDU'TRE, § (ak-kooter) i RAD sense, to dest; te 
equip; but, a y, to array in a military dress ; to 


put on, or to turnish with a military dress ond arms; to 
equip the body for military service. 


A€-COU'TERED, 2 PP. Dressed in arms; equipped. 
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A€-COU'TRE-MENTS, § (ak-kooter-ments) { pe eo fur- 
niture for the body ; appropriately, military dress and arms ; 
equipage for military service.—2. In common usage, an old 
or unusual dress. 

1A€-€OY' v. t. (Old Fr. accoisir.} To render quiet or diff- 
dent; to soothe; to caress.— Spenser. 

A€-CREDT1T, v. t. [Fr. accrediter.] To give credit, or author- 
ity, especially to an agent or representative; as, to accredit 
a consul or minister.— Covper. 

AO-ORED-IT-A TION, n. That which gives title to credit. 
[ Little used.] 

A€-ERED'IT-ED, pp. or a. Allowed; received with repu- 
tation; authorized in a public character.— Christ. Obs. 

A€-CREDIT-ING, ppr. Giving authority or reputation. 

A€-CRES'CENT, a. Increasing—Shuckford. 

A€-€RE'TION, n. (L.accretio.] 1. A growing to, or increase. 
2. Anincrease by an accession of parts externally.— Bacon. 

ir alid a. Increasing by growth; growing; adding 

y growth. 

t AC-ORIM.IN-T'TION, *. Accusation; reproach. 

A€-CROACH', v. i. [Fr. accrocher.] 1. To nook, or draw to 
as with a hook, [obs] 2. To encroach; to draw away 
from another.— The noun a ment, an encroachment, 
is rarely or never used. See ENCROACH. 

A€-€RUE' (ak-kru^, v. š. (Fr. accroitre, accru.] Literally, to 
grow to; hence, to arise, proceed, or come; to be added, 
as increase, profit, or damage; as, a profit accrues to gov- 
ernment from the c of copper; a loss accrues from 
the coinage of gold and silver. 

1 A€-CROE’ (ak-krw), n. Something that accedes to, or fol- 
lows tlie property of another. 

A€-ERVING, ppr. Growing to; arising ; coming; being added. 

A€-ORÜ'MENT, n. Addition; increase. 

A€-OU-BATION, n. [L.accubatio.] A lying or reclining on 
a couch, as the ancients at their meals. 

t A€-OUMP' (-kum’), v. í. [L. accumbo.) To recline, as at table. 

A€-CUN'BEN-CY, n. State of being accumbent or reclining. 

A€-OUN'BENT, a. [L. spate ai d ME or reclining, as 
the ancients at their meals.—In botany, the word is used 
in cases where one organ is applied to another by its 


edge. 
t A€-CUM'BENT. n. One who is placed at a dinner-table. 
A€-€U'MU-LATE, v. t. (L. accumulo.) 1. To heap up; to 
pile. 2 To collect or bring together—Syn. To collect; 
pile up; amass; gather; aggregate; heap together. 
A€OUNU-LATE, v. i To grow to a great size, numbcr, or 


uantity ; to increase atly. 
A€-C€U'MU-LATE, a. Collected into a mass or quan. 
A€-C0MU-LA-TED, pp.or & Collected into a heap or great 


quantity. 
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4c-EF MU-LA-TING, ppr. Leaping up; amassing; increue- 


ing creatly. 

A€-cC-ML Titos, n. The act of accumulating; the stato 
of being accumulaicd ; a collecting togvther.—Iu law, the 
concurrence of several titles to the samo thing.—In univer- 
8i*ies, an accumulation of degrees is taking several at once. 

—Syx. Mass; pile; heap; collection; amassing. 

A€.€C MU-LA-TIVE, a. That accumulates; heaping up; 
accumulating. 

A€-€C MU-LA-TIVE-LY, adv. 
in heaps. 

A€-€C MU-LA-TOR, n. One that accumulates, gathers, or 


amasecs. 

AC EU-RA-CY, n. [L. accuratio.] 1. Exact conformity to 
truth, or to a rule or mode); freedom from mistake; pre- 
cision which results from care. 2. Closencss; tightness; 
as, to scal up a tube with acciracy.—SvN. Exactnese ; cor- 
rectness ; exactitude; nicety; precision. 

A€ €U-RATE, a. (L. accuratus.} 1. In exact conformity to 
truth, or to a standard, or rule, or to a model; free from 
failure, error, or defect, 9. Determinate; precisely fixed. 
3. Close; perfectly tight; as, an accurate junction.—SYN. 
Correct; exact; precise; just; nice. 

A€'€U.RATE-LY, adv. 1. Exactly; in an accurate manner; 
with precision; without crror or defect. 2. Closely; so 
as to be rfectly tight.— Comstock. 

AC'EU-RATE-NESS, n. Accuracy; exactness; nicety ; pro- 
cision. 

A€-CURSE’ (ak-kurs), v. t. (ac for ad. and curse). To de- 
vote to destruction; to improcate misery or evil upon. 

Rarely used.) Sce Curse. 

AC€-CURS'ED, pp. or a. [part. pro. ak-kurst, and adj. ak- 
kurs‘ed]. 1. Doomed to destruction or misery. 2. Sepa- 
rated from the faithful; cast out of the church ; excommu- 
nicated. 3. Worthy of the curse; detestable; execrable. 
4. Wicked; malignant in the extreme. 

A€-CURST. The same as ACCURSED. 

A€-€USA.BLE, a. That may be accused; ch le with 
a crime ; blamable; liable to censure ; followed by of. 

A€-€U'SANT, n. One who accuses.— Hall. 

A€-€U-8A'TION, n. 1. The act of charging with a crime or 
offense ; the act of accusing of any wrong or injustice. 9. 
The chargc of an offcnse or crime, or the declaration con- 
taining the charge.—Syn. Impeachment; crimination; cen- 
sure; charge. 

AC€-CU'SA-TIVE, a. or n. A term given to a case of nouns, 
in grammars, on which the action of a verb terminates or 
falls; called, in English grammar, the objective case. Cen- 
suring; AE 

A€-€U'SA-TIVE-LY, adv. 1. In an accusative manner. 2 
In relation to the accusative case in grammar. 

A€-€U'8A-TO-RY, a. Accusing; containing an accusation. 

4€-CUSE, v. t. [L. accuso.) 1. To charge with, or declare 
to have committed a crime. 2 To charge witha fault— 
Syn. To charge; blame; censure; indict; impeach; ar- 
raign. To accuse falsely, to asperse; calumniate ; defame ; 
elandcr; vilify; detract. 

A€-ECS’ED (ak-küzd^), pp. or a. Charged with a crime, by 
a legal process; charged with an offense; blamed. 

A€-CCS'ER, n. One who accuses or blames. 

ACCUBING, ppr. Charging with a crime; blaming. 

A€-CUS'TOM, v. t. (Fr. accoutumer.) To make familiar by 
use; to form a habit by practice.—Syvw. To habituate; in- 
ure; exercise; train; familiarize. 

&€-CUS'TOM, v. £ 1. To be wont, or habituated to do any 
thing, ee used.) 2. To cohabit.—Milton, [not used.) 
A€-€US'TOM, n. Custom.—Milton. 

&€-CUS'TOM-A-BLE, a. Of long custom; habitual; cus- 
tomary. [Little used. 

A€-EUS'TOM-A-BLY, adv, According to custom or habit. 
(Liule used. 


] 
per papas *. Custom; habitual use or practice. 


A€-€US'TOM-A-RI-LY, adv. According to custom or com- 
mon practice. (Little used. 

A€-CUSTOM-A-RY, a. Usual; customary. (Little used.) 

A€-€US'TOM ED, pp. 1. Being familiar by use; habituated; 
trained; inured. 2. a. Usual; often practiced. 

A€-CUSTONED-NESS, n. amuari. 

ACLUSTOM-ING, ppr. Making familiar by practice; in- 


uring. 

GCE, n. (L.as.] 1. A unit; a single 
or the card or dic so marked. 2. 
a particle; an atom; a trifle. 

A-CEL'DA-MA, n. [Ch. 2j, 6 field, and N21, Ch. Syr. and 
Sam., blood.) A field purchased with the bribe which Ju- 
das P pe Veteri his Master, and therefore called the 

of blood. 

A-CEPIPA-LAN, n. — i Terms applied to a class of mollus. 

A-CEPNH'A-LA, n. plu. § can animals having no head, as the 
oyster and muscle.— Bell. 

A-CEPIT'A-LT, n. Gr. a and xeóa)n.] A sect of levelers 
who acknow no chief or head. 


In an accumulative manner ; 


t on a card or die; 
very small quantity ; 


ge 
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A-CEPITA-LIST, ». Onc who acknowledges no head or su- 


rior. 

A-CEPITA-LOUS, a. (Gr. a, priv., and xegadn, a head} 1. Jn 
botany, without a hcad; headless; applied to ovaries, the 
style of which springs from their basc, instead of their 
apex.—Brande’s Cyc. 2. In history, the term 4cephali, or 
Accphalites, was given to several sects who refused to fol- 
low some noted leader. 

A-CEPH'A-LUS, n. 1. An obsolete name of the tenia, or 
tape-worm. 2. A verse defective in the beginning. 

ACÉ-POINT, n. The side of a die or card that has but one 


spot. 

AC'E-RAN, n. 2(Gr. a, priv., and xepas, born.) Terms ap 

AC'E-RA, n. pl.) plied to a family of apterous insects, 
without antenne; and to a family of gastropod. mollus- 
cous animales, without tentacles.— Brande. 

A-CERP', a. (L.acerbus.] Sour, bitter, and astringent; sour, 
with bitterness and astringency ; a quality of unripe fruits. 

t A-CERP'ATE, v.t To make sour, bitter, or harsh to the 
taste. 

A-CERB'T-TY, n. 1. A sourness, with bitterness and astrin- 
gency. 2. Figuratively, harshness, bitterness, or severity; 
applicd to persons or things. 

A-CER'IE, a. [L. aeer.] Per 

A-CER'I-DES, n. pl. Plasters 

AC'ER-OUS, 2a. [L. acerosus.] In botany, chaffy; resem- 

AC'EER-OSE, § bling chaff. The term is also applied to 
"bi which are narrow, atiff, and prickly, like se of 


the fir. 
A-CER'/RA, n. A vessel in which incense has been burned. 
A-CERV'AL, a. Pertaining to or occurring in heaps. 
A-CERV'ATE, v.t. To heap u 
A-CERV'ATE, a. In natural history, heaped, or growing in 
heaps, or in closely com ted clusters. 
t A-CERV'OSE, a. Full of heaps. 
A-CES'CENCE, !n. [L. acescens.) A turning sour by spon- 
A-CES'CEN-CY, j taneous decomposllon ; a tendency tc 
turn sour; and, hence, a state of being moderately sour. 
A-CES'CENT, a. Turning sour; becoming tart or acid by 
spontaneous decomposition. ° 

A-CESTIS, n. (Gr.) A factitious eort of chrysocolla, made 
of Cyprian verdigris, urine, and nitre.— Cyc. 1 

A-CE-TAB'9-LUM, ^. (L.] 1. Among the Romans, a vinegar 
cruse, or like vesseL—2. In anatomy, a cavity m a bone for 
receiving the end of another bone, as the hip-bone. Also, 
a glandular substance found ín the placenta of some ani 
mals.—3. In botany, a kind of lichen. 

ACE TERS a, Belonging to the said tribe of vege 
tables. 

AC'E-TA-RY, n. An acid, pulpy substance in certain fruits. 

ACE-TATE, n. In chemistry, a salt, formed by the union of 
the acetic acid with any salifiable base. 

ACE-Ti-TED, a. Combined with acetic acid, 

A-CE'TI€, a. Relating to acetic acid. 

A-CETI€ ACTD, n. The pure acid of vinegar, composed of 
equal parts of carbon and oxygen, with 5-100ths of hydro- 


gen. 

A-C&-TI-FI-CA"TION, x. The act of making acetous or sour; 
or the operation of making vinegar. 

A-CETT-FY, v. t. or v. & To turn into acid or vinegar. 

AC-ETIM'E-TER, n. [L. acetum, vinegar, and Gr. yerpov, 
mesure. en instrument for ascertaining the strength of 

negar.— Ure. 

AC-E-TIME-TRY, *. The art or process of ascertaining the 
strength of vinegar of acetic acid. 

ACE-TONE, n. A recent name for the hydro-acetic spirit. 

t AC-E-TOST.TY, n. The state of being acetose. 

A-CETOUS, ha. 1. Sour; acid. 2 Causing acetification; 

AC-E-TOSE, $ as, acetous fermentation. The term acetous 
acid was formerly applied to impure and dilute acetic acid, 
but is now disused. 

A-CE'TUM, n. (L.] Vinegar. 

ACHE (ake), v. i (Sax. ace, ece.) 1. To suffer pain; to have 
or be in pain, or in continued ; as, the head aches. 2 
To suffer grief, or extremc grief; to be distressed; aa, the 
heart aches. 

ICHE (ake), n. Pain, or continued pain, in opposition to sud. 
den twinges, or spasmodic I 

A-SHE'AN, a. Pertaining to Achaia. 

A-CHENI-UM, n. (Gr. axnv, poor.) In botany, a small, long 
fruit, consisting of a single seed, which does not open when 


ripe. 

A-CHERN'AR, *. The name of a star of the first magnitude. 

AC€H'E-RON, n. (Gr. axos, pain, and poos, a river or stream.) 
A fabled river of hell, or the lower region—Ancient poets 

ACHER-SET, n. An old mensure of eight bushels. 

A€H-E-ROBIAN, a. Pertaining to Acherusia, a lake in Cam. 

ania, in Italy. 

A-CHIEV'A-BLE, a. That may be pcrformed.— Barrow. 

A-CHI£V'ANCE, n. Performance.—Elyot. 

ACHIEVE, v. t. TE achever.) 1. To finish, or carry on to 8 
final close. 2. To gain or obtain, as the result of exertion: 
as, “the apoils by valiant kings achieved."—Syn. To accom 


ing to the maple.— Ure. 
without wax.— Knowles. 


* See Synopsis. 1, È, T, &c. long —K, E, Y, &c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ,—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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plish, effect; fulfill complete; execute; perform ; realize; 
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Syn. To avow ; proclaim; recognize; own; | 
conccde; confess, : gn ; admit; allow, 


btain. 
god (a-cheevd?, pp. Performed ; obtained; accom- | AC-KNSWL’EDGED, pp.ora. Owned ot ooed: noticcd 


lished. 

A-CHIÉVEMENT, n. 1. The performance of an action. 2. 
A great or heroic deed ; something accomplished by valor 
or boldness. 3. An obtaining by exertion. 4. An cscutch- 
eon, or ensigns armorial.—Syn. Accomplishment; per- 
formance; completion; exploit; feat; deed. 

A-CHIE£V'ER, n. One who accomplishes a purpose, or ob- 
tains an object by his exertions. 

A-CHIEV'ING, ppr. Performing; executing; gaining. 

A€H'TNG (üking), ppr. Being in pain; suffering distress. 

LEH'ING, n. Pain; continued pain or distress. 

A'CHI-OTE, n. The anotta; a tree, and a drug used for dye- 

red.—Clavigero. 

AOHT.RITE. See DioPTASE. .. . 

À-CHLAM-Y D'E-OUS, a. [a neg., and Gr. xAayvs, a garment. 
In botany, naked, having no floral envelope.— Lindley. 

A'CHOR, n. (Gr. axop.] 1. The scald head, a disease form- 
ing scaly eruptions.—2. In mythology, the god of flies. 

4€H-RO-MATIE, a. (Gr. a priv., and xpwpa, color.) Desti- 
tute of color. Achromatic telescopes are formed of a com- 
bination of lenses, and so contrived as to remedy aberra- 
tions and colors. 

A€H-RO-MA-TICT-TY, n. State of being achromatic. 

A€H-ROMA-TISM, n. 1. A destruction of the primary col- 
ors which ordinarily accompany the image of un object 
secn through a lens or prism. 2. The state of being achro- 
matic.— Brewster. 

A-CICU-LA,n. plu. The pricklesof some animals.— Knowles. 

A-CI€'U-LAR, a. (L. acicula.) In the shape of a needle. 

A-CI€'8-LAR-LY, adv. Inthe manner of needles, or prickles. 

A-CI€'U-LATE, a. (L.] In the form of a needle. 

A-CI€'9-LI-FORM, a. [L.] Having the form of needles. 

ACID, a. (L. acidus.) Sour, sharp, or biting to the taste; 
having the taste of vinegar.—Figuratively, applied to the 
feclings; as, an acid temper. 

ACID, n. A sour substance.—In chemistry, & substance ca- 

able of uniting with salifiable bases, and forming salts. 

AC-ID-IF'ER-OUS, a. [acid, and L. fero.) Containing acids, 


or an acid. 

A-CID'T.FI-A-BLE, a. (from acidify.] Capable of being con- 
verted into an acid. 

ACID-I-FI-OATION, n. The act or process of acidifying or 
changing into an acid. 

A-CID’I-FIED, pp. Made acid; converted into an acid. 

A-CID'I-FI-ER, n. A principle, whether simple or compound, 
whose presence is necessary for acidity. 

A-CID'I-FY, v. £. To make acid; but, appropriately, to con- 
vert into an acid. 

A-CID1-FY-ING, ppr. or a. Making acid; having power to 
cR into an acid. 

AC-ID-IM'E-TER, n. An instrument for ascertaining the 
strength of acids.— Ure. 

A-CIDI-TY, w. [Fr. acidité] The quality of being sour; 
sourness; tartness; sharpness to the taste. 

ACTD-NESS, n. The quality of being sour; acidity. 

gv iria n. p. Medicinal springs impregnated with car- 

onic acid. 

A-CID'B-LATE, v. t. (L. acidulus.] To tinge with an acid; 
te make acid in a moderate degree. ` 

A-CID'U-Li-TED, pp. or a. Tinged with an acid; made 


slightly sour. 
A-CIDU-LA-TING, Tinging with an acid. 
ACID-ULE, la. chemistry, a salt in which the acid is in 


A-CID'U-LUM, § excess. 

A-CID'U-LOUS, a. [L. acidulus.} Slightly sour; sub-acid. 
Acidulous mineral waters are such as contain carbonic 
acid.— Brande. 

ACT-FORM, a. [L.] pore mapa 

AC-I-NA'CEOUS, a. (L.] Full of kernels. 

AC-I-NACT-FORM, a. [L. acinaces.] In botany, formed like, 
or resembling a cimeter. 

A-CIN'-FORN, a. [L. acinus, a grape-stone, and forma, shape.) 
Having clusters grape-stones ; full of kernels. 

ACTN-OSE, 2a. Consisting of minute granular concretions. 

ACIN-OUS, $í —Kirwan. 

AC'TN-US, n. [L.) In botany, one of the small grains which 
compose the fruit of the blackberry, &c. 

AC-I-PEN'SER, a. In icMkyology, a genus of fishes, to which 
belong the sturgeon, &c. 

1 A€-KNOW' (ak-nd), v. & To acknowledge; to confess.— 


B. Jonson. 

A€C-KNOWL'EDGE {aknoted)), v.t. 1. To admit to be true 
by a declaration of assent. 2. To own or notice with par- 
ticular regard; as, “in all thy ways ack e Him.” 3. 
To own or confess, as implying a consciousness of guilt. 
4. To own with assent; to admit or receive with approba- 
tion. 5. To own with gratitude; to own as a benefit. 6. 
To own or admit to belong to; as, to acknowledge a child. 
7. To receive with respect. 8. To assent to an act in a le- 
gal form to give it validi 


with regard or gratitude ; reccived with approbatiun : 
ed before authority. "E pone 

A€-KN SWLEDCER, *. One who acknowledges. 

A€-KNOWL'EDG-ING, ppr. Owning; confossing; approving 

A€-KNOWL'EDG-MENT, n. 1. The actof owning. 9. The 
owning with approbation, or in the true character. 3. Ad. 
miseion of the truth, as of a fact, ition, or principle. 4 
The owning of a benefit reccived, accompanicd with grat. 
itude. 5. A declaration or avowal of one's own act, to give 
it legal validity—Syn. Confession; concession; recogni 
tion; admission; avowal; recognizance. 

ACME (ak'my), n. (Gr. axun.) The top, or highest point. 

A€'MITE, n. [Gr. axun, a point] A mineral of the augite 
family, having long, pointed crystals of a dark brownish 
color, and a bright and somewhat resinous lustre. 

ACNE (ak'ny), n. [Gr.] A small, hard pimple or tubercle on 
the face.—Qu ; 

t A-COLD', adv. Cold.—Shak. 

A-€OL'O-THIST, ? n. (Gr. axoAovOco.] In the ancient church, 

A€'O-LYTH, $ a subordinate officer or attendant. 

A€'O-NITE, n. [L. aconitum.] The herb wolf's-b une, and, in 
poetry, used for poison in general. 

A-CON'-TIN, n. A poisonous vegetable principle or alkaloid 
extracted from the aconite.— Brande. - 

A-CONTI-AS, n. [Gr. axovreas.) 1. A species vf serpent, 
called dartsnake, from its darting swiftly on its prey 
2. A comet or meteor resembling the serpent. 

1t A-COP', adv. (a and cope] At the ton.—Jonson. 

A'CORN (o'kurn), n. (Sax. ecern.] The fruit of the oak 

A'CORN, v. i To pick up and feed on acorns. 

A’‘CORNED, a. Furnished or loaded with acorns; fed with 
acorns.—SAaks. 

A€'OR-US, n. [L] L Sweet flag, or sweet rush.—2. In nat. 
ural history, blue coral. N 

A-€OS'MI-A, n. Irregularity of disease ; a bad state of health, 
and a loss of natural color.—Knowles. 

4-€O-TYL-EDON, n. A plant whose seeds have no seed 
lobes or cotyledons. 

À-CO-TYL-E'DON-OUS, a. Having no seed-lobes. 

A-COUCH'Y (a-koosh'y), n. (Fr. acouchi.] A small species of 
cavy ; theolivc cavy ; sometimes c the Surinam rabhit. 

A-COUS'TIO, a. (Gr. axovorixos.] Pertaining to the ears, to 
the sense of hearing, or to the doctrine of sounds, 

A-COUSTIES, n. 1. The science of sounds, teaching their 
causc, nature, and phenomena.—2. In icine, this term 
is sometimes used for remedies for deafness. 

A€-QUAINT", v. t. [old Fr. accointer.] 1. To make known; 
to make fully or intimately known; to make familiar. 2 
To communicate notice to; as, he acquainted me with his 
plans 3. To acquaint one’s self, is to gain an intimate or 

articular knowledge of; followed by with.—Syn. To in- 
orm; apprise; disclose; communicate; make known. 

A€-QUAINT'ANCE, n. 1. Familiar knowledge; a state of 
being acquainted, or of having intimate or more than slight 
or su cial knowledge. 2. A person or persons well 
known; usually, persons we have been accustomed tc see 
and converse with, though not on the footing of close friend- 
ship.—Acquintances, in the plural, is used as applied to in- 
dividval persons known; but, more genera acquaintanca 
is used for one or more.—Acquaintant, in a like sense, is not 
used.— Syn. Non ad: intimacy ; fellowship; knowledge. 

A€-QUAINT'ANCE-SHIP, m. State of being acquainted. 

4€-QUAINT'ED, pp. Known; familiarly known; informed; 
having personal knowledge. 

A€-QUAINTING, ppr. M 
inrormation to. 

A€-QUEST, n. [L. acquísitus.] 1. Acquisition; the thing 
gained.— Bacon. 2. Conquest; a place acquired by force. 

A€-QUI-ESCE' (ak-que-ess), v. i. [L. acquire). 1. To rest 
satisfied, or apparently satisfied, or to rest without opposi- 
tion and discontent. 2. To assent to upon conviction; as, 
to acquiesce in a given sentiment.—Acquiesced in, in a pass- 
ive sense; complied with; submitted to without opposi- 
tion.—SyN. To repose; rest in; submit; comply; yield 
assent; agree; consent; accede. Ene 

A€-QUI-ES'CENCE, n. A quiet assent; a silent submission, 
or submission with st content. š : 

A€-QUI-ES'CENT, a. ting satisfied; easy; submitting; 

edi S ESCING d. ` Quiedy ubmittin ting content 

A UI- |» ppr. y submitting; res d 

ACQUIR-A-BILT TY, n. State of being acquirable.—Paley 

A€-QUIR’A-BLE, a. That may be acquire 

A€-QUIRE' v.t. [L. acquiro.) To gain, by any means, some 
thing which is in a degree permanent, or which ae 
vested or inherent in the possessor. SYN. To o š 
gain; attain; procure; win; earn; 8 

AC-QUIR'ED (sk-quird), pp. or a. Gained, obtained, or re 
ceived from peii Exin or other means, in distinction from 


£ known to; giving notice or 


those th which are bestowed by nature. 


ings Me 
; as, to acknowledge a deed.— | A€-QUIRE'MENT, n. The act of acquiring, or that which 
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Isacquind ftis used in opposition to natural gifts.—SrN. 
Attainment; acquisition; gain. 

4€-QUIR'ER. K. A person who acquires. 

ACQUIRING, ppr. Gaining by labor, or other means, 
somncthing that has a degree of permanence in the pos- 
seseor. 

A€-QUIR'ING. «. The act of acquiring; acquirement. 

Y AC€-QUI RY,. s. Acquireinent.— Barrow. 

AC QUIS-ITE, a. Gaincd.—Rurton. 

A€-QULISI TION, s. (L. acquisitio.) 1. The act of acquir- 
ing. 2 The thing acquired or gained. 

AC-QUIST.TIVE,e That is acquired; acquired [but improp- 
er).— Wotton. 

AC-QUIS1-TIVE-LY, ads. Noting acquirement, with to or 
Sor following.— Lilly. 

AC-QUISIT-IVE-NESS, n. Desire of possession. 
AC-QLIST, m. Sce AcqQUEST.— Milton. 

AG-QUIT, e. t. (Fr. acquitter.]. 1. To release or discharge 
from an obligation. accusation, guilt, censure. or suspicion. 
9. To acquit one's self; to perform whatever lies upon a 
person as a charge or duty.—Syn. To clear; set free; ab- 
solte; pardon; forgive. 

- AC-QUITNENT, n. The act of acquitting, or state of be- 
ing acquitted ; now superseded by acquittal.—South. 

AC-QUITTAL, n. A judicial setting free, or deliverance 
from the charee of an offense. 

A€-QUITTANCE, n. 1. A discharge or release from a debt. 
9. The writing which is evidence of a discharge ; a receipt 
in full, which bars a further demand. 

A€-QUIT'TANCE, v. t. To acquit.—Shak. 

A€-QUIT'TED, pp. Set free, or judicially discharged from 
an accusation ; released from adebt, duty, obligation, charge, 
or suspicion of guilt. 

A€-QUITTING, ppr. Setting free from accusation; releas- 
ing from a charge, obligation, or suspicion of guilt. 

A-CRASE, lv. t. 1. To make crazy; to infatuate. 2. To 

A-€RAZE’,§ impair; to destroy. 

A€'RA-SY, n. (Gr. axpacca.] In medical authors, an excess or 

redominancy of one quality above another, in mixture, or 
the human constitution.— Bailey. 

A'€RE (ü'ker), n. (Sax. acer, acera, or ecer.) A quantity of 
land, containing 160 square rods or perches, or 4840 square 
yards 

A'CRED (&kerd),a. Possessing acres or landed property.— 

P 

ACHID, a. [Fr. acre; L. acer.) Sharp; pungent ; bitter; 
sharp or biting to the taste; acrimonious. 

A€TUD-NESS, n. A sharp, bitter, pungent quality. 

A€-RI-MONI-OUS, e. 1. Sharp; bitter; corrosive; abound. 
ing with acrimony. 2. Figuratively, severe; sarcastic ; 
applied to language or temper. 

A€-RI-MO'NI-OUS-LY, adv. With sharpness or bitterness. 

A€-RI-MO'NI-OUS-NESS, n. The state or quality of being 
acrimonious. 

A€'RI-MO-NY, n. [L. acrimonia.) 1. Sharpness; a quality of 
bodies which corrodes, dissolves, or destroys others. 2. 
Figuratively, eharpness or severity of temper; bitterness 
of expression procccding from anger, ill nature, or petu- 
lance.—Srn. Aspcrity; harshness; scverity ; bitterness. 

A€'RI-SY, n. [9r aand xpi.) A state or condition of which 
no rizht judgment can be formed; that of which no choice 
is made ; matter in dispute ; injudiciousness.— Bailey, [little 
used, 


.] 

A€RITAN, n. la. Terms applied to such animals as the 

A€RITA, n. plu. § sponges, polypus, &c., which have no 
discernible nervous systcm, and whose alimentary canal is 
not contained in a distinct cavity. 

A€'RI-TUDE, n. (See Acarp.] An acrid quality; bitterness 
to the taste; biting heat. 

t A€RI-TY, n. Sharpness; cagernces. 

A€RO-A-MATTE, la. (Gr. axpoaparixos.) Abetruse ; 

A©RO-A-MATIE-AL, § pertaining to deep learning. 

A€RO-ATIE, a. (Gr. axpoarixos.} Abstruse; pertaining to 
deep learning, and opposed to ezoteric. 

A-ERO-CE-RAU'NI-AN, a. (Gr. axpa and xcpavyns.) An ep- 
ithct applied to certain mountains bctwecn Epirus and 11- 
lyricum. 

ACRO-CHORD, n. [L. acrochordus.} A gcnus of serpents 
in Java, covcred with small scales resembling granulated 
warts when the body is inflated. —P. Cyc. 

A€'RO-6EN, n. (Gr. axpos and yivopa:.) A cryptogamic or 
acotylcdonous plant, so called from increasing, in growth, 
chiefly at ita extremity.—Brande. 

ACRO-LITH, 2. (Gr. axpoc and Xos.) In architecture and 
sculpture, a statuc whose extremities were of stone and the 

other parta of wood.—Elmes. 

A-CROL'ITH-AN, a. Pertaining to an acrolith; formed like 
an acrolith; as, an acrolithan statuc.— Brande. 

A-€IUYMI-ON, n. (Gr. axpoc and wy.) In anatomy, the up- 


t of the 1 de aos. 
° ve (Or as e; and vot.) In astronomy, a term 


ALR NIE, 
A-€RON'E-AL, 5 apptie to the rising of a star at sunsct, 


or its setting at sun 
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2 ACT 

A-CRON'T€-AL-LY,ada, Inan acronica) manner; at the ris 
ing or sctting of the sun. 

A-€ltOP'O-LIS, r. (Gr. uxpos and sods.) A citadel; the cit- 
adel in Athens. 

A€'RO-SPIRE, n. (Gr. axpos and arupa.) The sprout at the 
ends of socds when they begin to gerininate. 

A€’RO-SPIRED, a Having a eprout, or having sprouted at 
both cnds.—Mortimer. ‘Unis and the preceding word are 
especially used by the English maltetcra. 

A-EROSS', prep. 1. From side to side, opposed to along. 
which is in the direction of the length; athwart; quite over . 
as, a bridge is laid across a river. 9. Intersecting; passing 
over at any angle; as, a line passing across another. 

A-CROSTI€, n. (Gr. axpa and ocroyoç.] A composition in 
veree, in which thc first Icttcrs of the lines, taken in order 
form the name of a person, kingdom, city, &c. 

A-E€ROSTIE, a. That relates to, or contains an acrostic. 

A-CROSTI€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of an acrottic. 

A-€RO-TE-LEU'TI€, n. (Gr. nxpos and redcurn.] Among ee- 
clesiastical writers, an appellation given to any thing added 
to the end of a psalm or hymn. 

A-CROTER, 2. | (Gr. axpornp.) In architecture, a small 

A-€RO-TFRI.-A, n. pl. pedestal, usually without a base. 

A-CRO-TERI-AL, a. Pertaining to the acroteria; as, acrote 
rial ornaments.— P. Cyc. 

A-CRO-THYNI-ON, n. (Gr. axpos and Suyos.) Among phy- 
sicians, a species of wart, with a narrow basis and broad 
top, having the color of thyme. It is called thymus. 

A-€ROT'O-MOUS, a. In mineralogy, having a cleavage par- 
allel with the top of a crystal. 

ACT, v. t. (Gr. aye, L. ago.) 1. To exert power; as, the 
stomach acts 3pon food. 2 To be in action or motion ; to 
move. 3. To behave, demean, or conduct, as in morals, 
private duties, or public offices.—To act vp to, is to equal in 
action ; to fulfill, or perform a correspondent action. 

A€T,v.t. 1. To orm; to represent a character on the 
stage. 2. To feign or counterfeit. — Dryden, [improper.) 
3. To put in motion; to actuate; to regulate movements. 
— Locke, [obs.] 

A€T,n. 1. The exertion of power ; the effect, of which pow- 
er exerted is the cause. 2. That which is done; a deed, 
exploit, or achievement, whether good or ill. 3. Action, 
performance; production of effects; as, an act of charity 
4. A state of reality or real existence, as opposed to a pos- 
sibility. 5. In general, act denotes action completed ; but, 
preceded by in, it denotes incomplete action; as, taken iu 
the very act. 6. A part or division of a play, to be perform- 
ed without interruption ; after which the action is suspend- 
ed to give respite to the performers. 7. The result oF p pub- 
lic deliberation, or the decision of a prince, legislative body. 
council, court of justice, or magistrate ; a decree, edict, law. 
judgment, resolve, award, determination; as, an act of par- 
liament—Act, in English universities, is a thesis maintain- 
ed in public by a candidate for a degree.—Act of faith, auto 
da fe, in Roman Catholic countries, is a solemn day held 
by the Inquisition for the punishment of heretics. 

ACTED, pp. Done; performed; represented on the stage. 

A€‘TI-AN, a. Relating to Actium. 

ACTING, ppr. Doing; performing; behaving ; representing 
the character of another. 

A€TING, x. Action; ect of performing a p of a play. 

A€-TIN1-A, n. [Gr. axrıy, a ray.) A genus of acalephans, soft 
animals having a circle of tentacles or rays round the mouth. 
They are called sea anemones. See ANIMAL FLOWER. 

A€-TINT-FORM, a. Having a radiated form. 

A€-TIN'O-LTITE, n. (Gr. axriv and cbos.) The bright-green 
variety of hornblende, occurring usually in glassy, pris 
matic crystals, and also fibrous. 

A€-TIN-O-LIT'T€, a. Like or pertaining to actinolite. 

A€-TIN-ON'E-TER, 2. us axrty, & ray, and ucrpov, meas- 
ure.) An instrument for measuring the intensity of solar 
radiation.— Daubeny. 

ACTION, n. (L. actio.) 1. Literally,a driving; hence, the 
state of acting or moving; exertion of power or force, as 
when one body acts on another. 2. An act or thing done; 
a dced.—3. In mechanics, agency ; operation; driving, im- 
pulse; effort of one body upon anothcr.—4. In ethics, the 
external signa or expression of the sentiments of a moral 

nt; conduct; behavior; demcanor.—35. In poetry, a se- 

of events, called also the subject or fable.—6. In orato. 

ry. gesture or gesticulation ; the external dcportment of the 
speaker.—7. In physiology, thc motions or functions of the 
body, vital, animal, and natural—8. In lav, a suit or pro- 
cess, by which a demand is made of a right; a claim made 
before a tribunal. In France, action is a share in thc capi 
tal stock of a joint-stock company, equivalent to our term 
share ; and con ently, in a more general sense, to stocks 
Brande's Cyc.—10. In painting and sculpture, the attitude 
or position of the several parts of the body, by which they 


secm to be actuated by passions. 11. Battle; fight; engage 
! ment betwcen troops in war, whether on or weter. 
` AE TION-A-BLE, a. That will bear a suit, or for which an 


action at law may be sustained. 
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A€TION-A-E., f, adv. In a manner that subjects to legal 

rocess. 

ACTION-A-P Y, Yn. In France, a proprietor of stock in a 

A€'TION-IST, $ joint-stock company; one who owns ac- 
tions or shares of stock. 

AC€T'TV-ATE, v... To make active.— Bacon. 

ACTIVE, a. [L. activus; Fr. actif.) 1. That has the power 
or quality of acting; that contains the principle of action, 
independent of any visible external force. 9. Having the 

wer of quick motion, or disposition to move with speed. 
P Busy ; constantly engaged in action. 4. Requiring ac- 
ticn or exertion; practical; operative; producing real ef- 
fects; opposed to speculative ; as, the active duties of life.— 
Syn. Agile ; alert; brisk; vigorous; nimble; lively; quick ; 
sprightly; prompt: industrious; operative ; laborious. 

ACTIVELY. adv. In an active manner; by action; nim- 
bly; briskly. —In grammar, in an active signification. ; 

A€TTVE-NESS, n. The quality of being active; the facul- 
ty of acting; quickness of motion. 


A€T-V'T-TY, n. The quality of bcing active; the activc 
feculty; also, the habit of diligent and Mi Soe ursuit of 
businesu.—Syn. Agility ; nimbleness; liveliness; briskness; 


quickness. 

A€TLESS, x. Without action or spirit. 

ACTOR, n. L He that acts or performs; an active agent. 
2. He that represents a character, or acts a part in a play; 
a stage-player.—3. Among civilians, an advocate or proctor 
in civil courts or causes. 

A€TRESS, n. A female who acts or performs, and espe- 
cially on the stage or in a play. 

A€T"U-AL, a. (Fr. actuel.) 1. Real or effective, or that ex- 
ists truly and absolutely. 2. Existing in act; real; ín op- 
position to speculative, 3. Existing at the present time ; as, 
the actual sítuation of the country = Burke 

A€T-E-ALT.TY, n. Reality.—Haxeis. 

RFT tt Mitt CNN 

-AL-IZ- » PPr. ing actual.— idge. 

A€T'O-AL-LY, adv. In fact; really; in truth. 

tA€T'U-AL-NESS, n. The quality of being actual. 

A€TU-A-RY, n. (L. actuarius.] A register or clerk. The 
manager of an insurance oflice is usually called an actuary 
in England, as one of a life insurance office is in the U. S. 

ACTU-ATE, e Putin action. [Little used.) 

A€TU-ATE, v.t. To put into action; to move or incite to 
action.—Syn. To move; impel; incite; rouse; instigate; 
animate. 

A€T"B-A-TED, pp. Putin action; incited to action. 

A€T'U-A-TING, ppr. Putting in action; inciting to action. 

A€T-E-A TION, n. The state of being put in action; effect- 
ual operation.—Glanville. 

A€T'US,n. Among the Romans, a measure in building, equal 
to 120 Roman feet. 

A€'U-ATE, v.t. [L. acuo.] To sharpen; to make pungent or 
corrosive.— Harvey. (litle used. 

A€-U-BENE', n. A star of the fourth magnitude. 

A€-U-I"TION, n. The act of sh ning. 

A-€U'LF-ATE, a. (L. aculeus.) 1. In botany, having prickles, 
or sharp points; pointed.—2 In zoology, having a sting, or 


prickles. 

A-CU'LE-T, n. plu. (L.) In botany and zoology, prickles. 

A€U-LON Ix. (Gr.axvAoc.] The fruit or acorn of the ilex, 

A€'U-LOS, $ or scarlet oak. 

A-CO MEN, n. (L.] A sharp point; and, figuratively, quick- 
ness of perception ; the rx as of nice discrimination ; pen- 
etration of mind.—Syn. Sagacity; keenness; sharpness. 

EE a. [L. acuminatus.) Having a long, taperin 
sha t. 

A-CUMIN-A-TED, a. Sharpened to a tapering point. 

4-€0-MIN-A’TION, n. A sharpening; termination in a sharp 


oint. 

AÈ U-PUNCTORE, n. [L. acus and punctura.] A surgical 
operation, performed by pricking the part affectcd with a 
needle. 

A€-U.PUN€-TUR-A'TION. See ACUPUNCTURE. 

+ 4€0TE,, a. (L. acutus.) 1. Sharp at the end; ending in a 
sharp point; opposed to blunt or obtuse. 2. Figuratively, 
applied to mental powers; penetra ne: having nice dis- 
cernment; percciving or using minute distinctions; oppos- 
ed to dull or stupid. 3. Applied to the senses; having nice 
or quick sensibility ; susceptible of slight impressions ; hav- 
ing power to feel or perceive small objects. 4 An acute 
discase is one which 1s attended with symptoms of some 
degree of severity, and comes speedily to a crisis, as a pleu- 
risy ; opposed to chronic. 5. An acute accent is that which 
elevates or sharpens the voice.—6. In music, acute is ap- 
plied to a tone which is sharp, or high; opposed to grace, 
—7. In botany, ending in an acute angle. —SyN. Sharp; 
potted keen ; shrewd ; penetrating; piercing ; sagacious ; 
subtile. 

* A-CÜTE, v. t. To render the accent acute. 


A-CCTE'LY, adv. Sharply; kecnly ; with nice discrimination. ' n 
"HLEr ness: 2. The faculty of nice dis. ' AD-DI.BIL/.-TY, n. The possibility of being added, 
ccrnment or perception ; applied to the senses, or the under- : 


A-QÜTE'NESS,n. 1. 
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standing. 3. Sharpness, or elcvation of sou 
lence of a diseasc. —SvN. Penctration ; sagectty ae 

A-CUTUCTOT x. In he mild dps 
-€U-TIA n". e middle ages, a person w 

ap ee instrumcrts. X E Hoes oei 

; atin preposition, signifying to.—Ad komi tu th 
man, in logic, an argument addresscd to the intense, tanl. 
inga, &c., of a person.—Ad inquirendum, in law, a jual 
cial writ, commanding inquiry to be made.— Ad libitum | L.], 
at pleasure.—Ad valorem, according to the value, in com- 
merce and finance. 

A-DA€'TYL, a. Having no digits or fingers. 

AD'AGE, n. [L. adagium, or adagio.) An old saying, which 
has obtained credit by long use; a wise observation, band- 
ed down from antiquity—Syn. Maxim; proverb; apho- 
rism; apophthegm; saying. 

AD-A'GI-O,n. [It] In music, a slow movemcnt.—An adagio, 
a slow piece of music.—As an adverb, slowly, lcisurely, and 
with grace. 

AD'AM, n. (In Heb., Ch., Syr. Eth, Ar., man.) Primarily, 
thc name of the human species, mankind ; i 
the first man ; the progenitor of the human race. 

AD'AM'S AP'PLE,*. A species of citron [see CrrRoN] ; also, 
the prominent pert of the throat. 

AD'AM'8 NEEDLE, n. The popular name of the plant yucca, 

AD'A-MANT, n. (Gr. aóagag; L. adamas.) The name of a 
supposed Emp cuetrape stone ; a name given to the diamond 
and othcr substances of extreme hardness. 

AD-A-MANT-E'AN, a. Hard as adamant.— Milton. 

AD-A-MANTINE,a. Made of adamant; having the qualities 
of adamant; that can not be broken, dissolved, or penetrated. 

Adamantine spar. A variety of cozundum, with gray, brown, 
or greenish shades. It is of extreme hardness. 

AD-AMT€, a. Pcrtaining to Adam. 

AD’AN-ITES, n. plu. In church history, a sect of visionaries,’ 
who pretended to establish a state of innocence, and, like 
Adam, went naked. 

AD-AM-ITI€, a. Like the Adamites.— T! 

AD-AN-SÓ'NI-A, x. Ethiopian sour gourd, monkey's bread, 
or African calabash trce. The largest of trees. 

AD'A-PIS, n. An animal of the pachydermatous order cf* 
mammals, somewhat resembling a hedge-hog; now ex- 
tinct.— Buckland. 

A-DAPT", v. t. (Sp. r; L. ad and apto.) To make suit. 
able ; as, to adapt an instrumcnt to its uses.—Syn. To suit, 
fit; accommodate ; adjust. 

A-DAPT-A.BIL'I-TY, n. The quali 

A-DAPT'A-BLE, a. That may be adapted. 

A-DAPT'A-BLE-NESS, n quality of being capable of 
adaptation. 

AD-APT-A'TION, n. The act of making suitable, or the 
state of being suitable, or fit; fitncss. 

A-DAP'T'ED, pp. Suited, made suitable; fitted. 

A-DAPT'ED-NESS, n. The state of being fitted; suitable. 
ness; fitness; adaptation. 

A-DAPT'ER, n. One who adapts. Ses ADOPTER. 

A-DAPTTNG, ppr. Suiting; making fit. 

A-DAP'TION, n. Adaptation; the act of fitting. 

t A-DAPT'NESS, n. A state of bcing fitted. 

ADAR,2. A Hebrew month, varia ds the latter part of 
February and the bcginning of Marc 

AD AR-BITRI-UM. (L.) At will or pleasure. 

A-DAR'CE, n. (Gr. adupxns.] A saltish concretion on recds 
and grass in marshy grounds in Galatia. 

A-DAR’ME,n. A Spanish weight. the sixteenth of an ounce. 

AD'A-TIS, n. A muslin or species of cotton cloth from India. 

t A-DAUNT, v. t. To subdue. 

t AD-AW’, v. t. To daunt; to subject. —Spenser. 

A-DAYS', adv. On or in days; as in the phrase now adays. 

AD €AP-TAN'DUM. (L.] To captivate; ad captandum vul 
gus, to please and attract the populace. 

t AD-COR’PO-RATE, v. t. To unite one body with anothcr, 

ADD,v.t. [L. addo.) 1. To set or put together, join, or unite, 
as one thing or sum to another, in an aggregate. 3. To 
unite in idea or consideration; to subjoin. 3. To increase 
number. 4. To augment. 

AD-DECT-MATE, v. t. (L. ad and decimus.) To take, or to 
ascertain tithes. 

ADD'ED, pp. Joined in place, in sum, in mass, or aggrcgate 
in number, in idea, or considcration ; united ; put togethcr. 

AD-DEEM', v.t. To award; to scntence. [Little used.) 

AD-DEN'DUM, 2. ; plu. ADDENDA. [L.! A thing or things to 
be added; an addition, or an appendix. : 

ADDER, n. (Sax. aetter, or 4ettor.] A venomous scrpent of 
scveral species, belonging to the viper family. 

AD'DER-FL?, n. A name of thc n-fly. 

ADDER'S-GRASS, n. A plant about which serpents lurk. 

AD'DER'S-TONGUE,». À plant whose seeds are produced 
on a spike resembling a serpcnt's tongue. = . 

AD'DER'S-WORT, n. Snakewced, so named from its sup 
posed virtue in curing the bite of serpents. 


of- adaptation, 


AD'DI-BLE, a. That may be added.— Locke. 
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PANTICE. See Apz. 
AD-DICT. a Adklietenl {Not muc used.) 
AD-DICT, e. t. (L. eddico.] To apply one's eclf habitually ; 
to devote time and attention by euetoniary or constant 
racticc; sometimes in a good sense, but more usually in a 


bad one. 

AD-DICTED., pp. Devoted by customary practice. 

pL ea ESS, a. The quality or state of being ad- 
dicte 

AD-DICTING., ppr. Devoting time and attention ; practicing 
customarily, 

AD-DI€TION, n. 1. The actof devoting or giving up in prac- 
tice: the state of being devoted. 2 Among the Romans, a 
making over goods to another by sale or legal sentence ; 
ala, an assignment of debtors in eervice to their creditors. 

ADDING, ppr. Joining; putting together ; increasing. 

AD-DITA-NENT, m. (L. additamentum.) An addition, or, 
rather, the thing added, as furniture in a house; any mate- 
rial mixed with the principal ingredient in a compound. 

Little used.) 

DITION, n. (L. addirío.) 1. The act of adding; op- 
posed to subtraction or diminution. 2 Any thing added, 
whether material or immaterial —3. In arithmetic, the unit- 
ing of two or more numbers in one sum.—4. In lat, a title 
annexed to a man's name, to show his rank, occupation, or 
place of residence.—5. In music, a dot at the t side of 
a note, to lengthen its sound one half.—6. In Acraldry, some- 
thing added to a coat of arms, as a mark of honor.—7. In 
distilling, any thing added to the wash or liquor in a state 
of fermentation.—8. In popular language, an advantage; 
ornament ; improvement.—SrN. Increase ; accession ; aug. 
mentation; appendage ; adjunct. 

AD-DITION-AL, a. That is added. It is used by Bacon for 
addition; but improperly. 

AD-DI“TION-AL-LY, adv. By way of addition. 

ADDT-TIVE, a. That may be added. 

ADD1-TO-RY, a. That adds, or may add. 

AD'DLE, a. (W. lady.) Unimpregnated ; not fecundated ; 
also, in a morbid state; putrid; applied to eggs. Hence, 
barren, producing nothing.—Dryden. 

ATYDLE, v. t. To make corrupt or morbid.— Scott. 

ADDED DR or a. Morbid, corrupt, putrid, or barren. 

ADDLECPIAERD Ched-ed), be Having empty brains. 

AD-DOOM’, o. & To adjudge. See Doom. 

AD-DORS’ED (ad-dorst), a. In heraldry, having the backs 
turned to cach other. as beasts. 

AD-DRESS;, v. t. (Fr. adresser.) 1. To make suitable dispo- 
sitions for, or to enter upon ; as, he now addressed himself 
to the business. 2. To direct words or discourse; to ap- 
piy to by words. 3. To direct in writing, as a letter, or to 

irect and transmit. 4. To present an address, as a letter 
of thanks or congratulation, a petition, or a testimony of 
respect. 5. To court or make suit as a lover.—6. In com- 
merce, to consign or intrust to the care of another, as agent 
or factor. 

AD-DRESS,». 1. A speaking to; verbal application ; a for- 
mal manner of speech. 2. A written or formal application; 
a message of respect, congratulation, thanks, petition, &c. ; 
as, an address of thanks. 3. Manner of speaking to an- 
other; as, a man of pleasing address. 4. Courtship; more 
genera in the plural, addresses. 5. Dextrous manage- 
ment 6. Direction of a letter, &c., including the name, 
title, and place of residence of the person for whom it is 
intended. — SYN. Dexterity; tact; management; adroit- 


nese; ekill; readiness. 
Spoken or applied to; di- 


AD-DRESS'ED (ad-drest), 
rected; courted; consigne 

AD-DRESS'ER, n. One who addresses or petitions. 

AD-DRESSTNG, Speaking or applying to; directing; 
courting; consigning. 

AD-DCCE’, v. t. MS &dduco.] To bring forward or intro- 
duce by way of proof; as, to adduce evidence; to adduce 
a witness.—Syw. To offer; present; allege; advance; cite; 
name; mention ; quote. 

AD-DCC'ED (ad-dOste), pp. Brought forward; cited; al- 
leged in argument. 

AD-DÜ'CENT,a. Bringing forward, or together; a word ap- 
plied to those muscles of the body which pull one part to- 
ward another. 

AD-DOCER, x. One that adduces. 

AD-DUCI-BLE, a. That may be adduced. 

AD-DCCTNG, Pr. Bringing forward ; citing in argument. 

AD-DU€' TION, n. The act of bringing forward. 

AD-DU€"TYVE, a. That brings forward. 

AD-DU€'TOR, n. [L.] A muscle which draws onc part of 
the body toward another. 

' AD-DULCE’ (ad-duls), v. t. (L. ad end dulcis.) To sweet 
en.— Bacon. 

AD'EB, n. An Egyptian weight of 210 okes.— Encyc. 

AD-E-LAN-TX'DO, =. (Spanish.) A govcrnor of a province; 
a lieutenant governor. 

&I'EL-ING, n. A title of honor, given by our Saxon ances- 
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tors to the chikiren of princes, and to young nobles. It is 
composed of adel, or, rather, ethcl, the ‘feutonic term for 
noble, illustrious, and ling, young, posterity. 

AD'E-LITE,m. Adelites or Ahnoganens, in Spain, were con- 
jurers, who predicted fortunes. 

A-DEL'O-POD, n. [Gr. a privative, dndos, apparent, and 
zov foot] An animal whose foot is not apparent- 

R. 

AD-EMP'TION, n. (L. adimo.] In the civil law, the revoca 
tion of a t, donation, or the like. 

AD-EN-OG'RA-PHY, x. (Gr. aóy» and ypaġw.] That part of 
anatomy which treats of the glands. 

AD'EN-OID. a. (Gr. aónv and edos.) In the form of a gland, 
glandiform. 

AD eNO poe sh, a. Pertaining to the doctrine of the 


glands. p 

AD-EN-OL'O-GY, x. |Gr. aónv and doyos.] In anatomy, the 
doctrine of the glands, their nature, and their usca. 

AD'E-NOS, w. A species of cotton, from Aleppo, called also 
marine cotton. 

AD-EN-OT'O-MY, n. [Gr. aónv and royn.) In anatomy anc 
surgery, a cutting or incision of a gland.— Morin. 

AD-EPT', n. [L. adeptus.) One fully skilled or well versed iz, 


ar art. 

AD- ai a. Be skilled; completely versed or acquainted 
with.— Boyle. 

VAD EE TION, %; (L. edeptio.] An obtaining; acquirement 
— Bacon. 

AD-EPT'IST, n. An adept. 

AD'E-QUA-CY, n. [L. adequatus.) The state or quality of 
being equal to, proportionate, or sufficient; a sufficlency 
for a particular purpose.— War in Disguise. 

AD'E-QUATE,a. Correspondent to; fully sufficient: as, ad 
equate strength; an adequate compensation.—Syn. Equal, 
proportionate ; sufficient; enough; commensurate. 

t AD'E-QUATE, v. t. To resemble exactly.—Shelford. 

AD’E-QUATE-LY, adv. In an adequate manner; in exact 


roportion ; in a degree equal to object. 
'EQUATE-NESS, n. The state of being adequate; just 


ness of oponon or representation. 

t AD-E.QUA ION, n. Adequateness.— Bp. Barlow. 

AD-ES-SE-NARI-ANS, n. plu. [L.adesse.] In church history, 
a sect who hold the real presence of Christ's body in the 
eucharist, but not by transubstantiation. 

AD-FE€TED, a. In algebra, compounded ; consisting of 
different powers of the unknown quantity. See AFFECTED 

AD-FIL1-4-TED, a. Adopted as a son. See AFFILIATE. 

AD-FIL-I-A TION, n. (L. ad and flius.] A Gothic custom, by 
which the children of a former marriage are put upon the 
same footing with those of a succeeding one. 

AD FPN EM. [L.J To the end. 

AD-HERE;,, v. £ (L. adhereo.] 1. To stick to, es glutinous 
substances, or by natural growth. 2 To be joined, or held 
in contact; to cleave to. 3. Figuraticely, to hold to, be at- 
tached, or remain fixed, either by personal union or con- 
formity of faith, principle, or opinion. 4. To be consistent; 
to hold together as the parts of a system; as, “every thing 
adheres together.” Shak.—Syn. To attach; stick; cling; 
hold; cleave; fix. 

AD-HER'ENCE, n. 1. The quality or state of sticking or ad- 
hering. 2. Figuratively, a being fixed in attachment; fidel- 
ity; steady attachment. 

AD-H£R'EN-CY, n. The same as adherence. 

ARR ENTE a. Sticking; uniting, as glue or wax; united 
wi 

AD-HER'ENT, n. The person who adheres; one who fol- 
lows a leader, party, or profession.—Svw. Follower; par. 
tisan ; mo "iple; supporter; dependent. 

AD-HER'ENT-LY, adv. an adherent manner. 

AD-HER'ER, n. One that adheres; an adherent. 

AD-HÉ'SION (ad-he'zhun), n. (L. adhesio.] 1. The act or 
state of sticking, or being united and attached to. Adhe 
sion is generally used in a literal, adherence In a metaphor 
ical sense. 2. Sometimes, Aguratirely, adherence, union, 
or steady attachment; opinion. 

AD-HE'SYVE,a. Sticky; tenacious, as glutinous substances, 
apt or tending to adhere. 

AD-HE'SYVE-LY, adv. In an adhesive manner. 

AD-HÉ'SYVE-NESS,w. The quality of sticking or adhering; 
stickiness; tenacity. 

A IEI v. t. [L. adhibeo.] To use, or apply. [Rarsly 
used. 

AD HIBETION, n. Application; use. 

ADHIL, n. A star of the sixth magnitude in Andromeda, 

AD HOMI-NEM. [L.] To the man; to the interests or 
principles of the man. 

AD-HOR-TATION, n. [L. adkortatio.] Advice. 

AD-HOR'TA-TO-RY, a. [L. Adhortor.] Advisory; contain- 
ing counsel or warning. 

A-DI-APH'O-RITE. See ADIAPHORISTS. 

A-DI-APH'O-RISTS, n. pl. (Gr. adiagopos.] Moderate Luther- 
ans; a name given in the sixteenth century to certain men 
that followed Melancthon. 
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4-DI-APH’O-ROUS, a. Indifferent; neutral—In medicine, 
denoting a medicine which will do neither harm nor good. 

({A-DI-APH’O-RY, n. Indifference; neutrality. 

A-DIED’ (e-diy), adv. (Fr. à dieu, to God.) Farewell; an ex- 

ression of kind wishes at the parting of friends. 

A-DIEU', * A farewell, or commendation to the care of God. 

AD IN-DEF-I-NFTTUM. [L.] To an indefinite extent. 

AD IN-FIN-FTUM. [L.] To endless extent. 

ADIN-OLE See PETROSILEX. 

AD IN-QUI-REN DUM. [L.] For inquiry, a writ. 

AD IN'TER-IM. (L.] In the mean time; for the present. 

AD-I-POC'ER-ATE, v. t. To convert into adipocere. 

ADI-POC-ER-ATION, ^. The act or process of being 
c d into adipocere. 

AD1-PO-CERE} n. [L.adeps and cera.) A soft, unctuous, or 
waxy substance. 

ADT-POSE, a. (L. adiposus.] Fat. „Adipose substance, ani- 
mal fat. Adipose membrane, a celluiar membrane contain- 
ing the fat in its cells. 

ADIT, n. (L. aditus.) A porto or apo entrance or 

assage; a term in mining, used to denote the opening. 

» EDITION, Ax. The act of going to another. Dm 

AD-JA'CEN-CY, n. [L. adjaceo.] The state of lying close or 
contiguous; a bordering upon, or lying next to. 

AD-JA'CENT, a. Lying near; bordering upon.—Syn. Con- 


tiguous; near; adjo A 

AD-JA'CENT, n. That which is next to, or contiguous.— 
Locke. [Little used.) 

AD-JA'CENT-LY, adv. So as to be adjacent. 

AD-JECT', v. t. IL adjicio.] To add or put, as one thing to 
enother.—Macknight. 


AD-JECTION, n. The act of adding, or thing added.— 
Brown. [Little used.) 

AD-JE€-TY*TIOUS, a. Added.—Parkkurst. 

AD'JEC€-TIVE, n. In grammar, a word used with a noun to 
express a quality of the thing named, or something attrib- 
uted to it, or to limit or define it, or to specify or describe 
a thing, as distinct from something else. It is called, also, 
an attributive or attribute. Adjective color, a color which 
requircs to be fized by some base or mordant to give it per- 
manency. 

AD'J EC-TEVE.LY, ade. In the manner of an adjective; as, 
& word is used adjectively. 

AD-JOIN', v. t. (Fr. adjoindre.] To join or unite to; to put 
to by placing in contact; to unite, by fastening together 
with a joint, mortise, or knot. See Jorn. 

AD-JOIN', v. & To lie, or be next to, or in contact; to be 
contiguous. 

tAD-JOIN’ANT, a. Contiguous to.— Carew. 

AD-JOIN'ED (ad-joind^, pp. Joined to; united. 

AD-JOINTNG, ppr.ora. Joining; adjacent; contiguous; near. 

AD-JÓURN' (ad-jurn^, v.¢. [Fr.ajourner.] 1. Literally, to put 
off, or defer to another day; as, to adjourn the considera- 
tion of a subject. 2. More distinctively, it denotes a for- 
mal intermission of business, a putting off to any future 
meeting of the same body, and appropriately used of pub- 
lic bodies, or private commissioners, intrusted with buei- 
neas.—Syn. To delay; defer; postpone; put off. 

AD-JOURN’, v. £ To suspend business for a time, as from 
one day to another, or for a longer period. 

AD-JOURN’ED (ad-jurnd), pp. 1. Put off, delayed, or defer- 
red for a limited time. 2. As an adjective, existing or held 
by adjournment. 

AD-JOURN'ING, ppr. Deferring; suspending for a time; 
closir g a session. 

AD-JOURNMENT, n. 1. The act of adjourning. 2 The 
putting off till another day, or time specified, or without 

. 3. The time or interval during which a public body 
defers business; as, during an adjournment. But a suspen- 
sion of business, between the forming of a house and an 
adjournment for refreshment, is called a recess. In Great 
Britain, the close of a session of parliament is called a pro- 
rogation, as the close of a parliament is a dissolution. 

AD- E', v. t. (Fr. adjuger.) To decide in the case of a 
controverted question by a judicial opinion.—Syn. To de- 
cree; &ward; determine ; adjudicate. . 

AD-JUD@’ED (ad-judjd), pp. Determined by judicial opin- 
ion; decreed; sentence 

AD-JUDGING, ppr. Determining by judicial opinion ; sen- 


tencing. 
AD-J UD MENT, n. The act of judging; sentence. 
AD-JODI-CATE, v. t. [L. adjudico.] To adjudge; to try and 
determine, as a court. 
AD-JODI-CATE, v. £ To try and determine judicially. 
AD-JÜDI-O&-TED, pp. Adjudged; tried and decide 
AD-JU'DI-CA-TING, ppr. Adjudging; trying and determining. 
AD JÜ-DI.CX TION, n. 1. The act of adjudging; the act or 
proccss of trying and determining judicially. 2. A judi- 
cial sentence ; judgment or decision of a court. 
* AD'JU-GATE, v. t. To yoke to. 
t AD'JU-MENT, n. [L. adjumentum.] Heip: suppers 
AD'JUNET, n. [L. adj«ncus.] 1. Something added to an- 
other, but not essentially a part of it; an appendage.—2. In: 
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metaphysics, a quality of the body or the mind, w 

ural or acquired.—3. Iu grammar, worda added n ak 
or amplify the force of other words. Adjuna has bees 
used for a colleague, but rarely.— Wotton. i 

AD IUNE, a. Added to, or united with; as, an adjunct pre. 

ssor. 

AD-JUN€TION, n. The act of joining; thc thing joincd. 

AD-JUNETT1VE, a. Joining; having a quality Jg joining. 

AD-JUNETYVE, n. That which is joined. . 3 2 

AD-JUNETTVE-LY, adv. In an adjunctive manncr. 

AD-JUNETLY, ade. In conncction with; conscquently. 

AD-JU-RA'"TION, n. 1. The act of adjuring; a solemn c arg- 
ing on oath, or under the penalty of a curse, 92. The form 
of oath.— Addison. 

AD-JORE, v.t. [L. adjuro.} 1. To charge, bind, or command 
on oath, or under the penalty of a curse. 2. To charge 
earnestly and solemnly, on pain of God's wrath. 3. To 
conjure ; to charge, urge, or summon with solemnity ; to 
entreat earnestly.— Milton. 

AD-JUR' ED (ad-jürd^, pp. d on oath, or with a de- 
nunciation of God's wrath; solemnly urged. 

AD-JÜR'ER, n. One that adjures ; one that exacts an oath. 

AD-JGRING, ppr. Charging on oath, or on the penalty of a 
curse; besceching with solemnity. 

AD-JUST,, v. t. [Sp. ajustar.] 1. To make exact; to fit; to 
make correspondent or conformable-—Swift. 2. To put in 
order; to regulate or reduce to system; as, to adjust the 
details of a plan. 3. To make accurate; to settle or bring 
to a satisfactory state, so that parties are agreed in the re- 
sult; as, to adjust an account, or a difficulty—Sywn. To 
adapt; suit; arrange; regulate; accommodate; set right, 


rectify; settle 

AD-JUST'A-BLE, a. That may or can be adjusted. 

AD-JUSTED, pp. Made exact or conformable ; reduced ts 
a right form or standard ; settled. 

ap JUSTER, n. A person who adjusts; that which regu- 

ates. 

AD-JUST'ING, ppr. Reducing to due form; fitting; making 
exact or correspondent; settling. š 

AD-JUST'MENT, n. The act of adjusting; a reducing to just 
form or order; a making fit or conformable.—Syn. Suit- 
ing 5 fitting ; arrangement; regulation ; settlement. 

AD’JU-TAGE, p" A tube fitted to the mouth of a vessel 

AJU-TAGE, through which water is played in a fountain. 

AD'JU-TAN-CY, n. e office of an aajutant; skillful ar- 
rangement.— Burke. 

AD'JU-TANT, n. (L. mi Aree 1. In military affairs, on of- 
ficer whose business 1s to assist the superior officers bv re- 
ceiving and communicating orders.—Adjutant-general, in 
an army, is the chief adjutant.—9. The adjutant, a very 
large species of crane in India. 

t AD-JOUTE, v. t. To help.—B. Jonson. 

AD-JOTOR, n. A helper. [Little used.) 

t AD'JU-TO-RY, a. Helping. 

f AD-JUTRIX, n. She who helps. 

* AD-JUVANT, a. Helping; assisting.—Howell. 

* ADJUVANT, n. An assistant.—In medicine, an ingreaiom 
added to a prescription to aid the operation of the princi- 
Tt ingredient, or basis. 

* AD-JU'VATE, v. t. To help. 

AD-LE-GA"TION, n. [L. ad and legatio.) In the public law 
of the German empire, a t claimed by the states of join- 
ing their own ministers those of the emperor in pub 
lic treaties. 

AD LIBI-TUM. [L.] At pleasure; without restriction. 

AD-LO-COTION, n. See ALLOCUTION. 

AD-MEASTURE (ad-mezh'ur), v. t. 1. To measure or ascet- 
tain dimensions, size, or capacity ; used for measure. 2. To 
apportion; to assign to each claimant his right. 

AD RES URED (ad-mezh'urd), pp. Measured; appor- 

oned. 

AD-MEAS'URE-MENT, n. 1. The measuring of dimensions 
by arule. 2. The measure of a thing, or dimensions as- 
certained. 3. The adjustment of proportion, or ascertain 
ment of shares, as of dower or pasture held in common. 
Blackstone. 

AD-MEASTUR-ER, n. One that admeasures. 

AD-MERAS'UR-ING, ger: Measuring; apportioning. " 

AD-MEN-SU-RA'TIÓN is equivalent to admeasurement, but 
not much used. 

f AD-MINT-CLE, 2. (L. anim Help; support. 

AD-MIN-I€'8-LAR, a. Buppiytog he ; helpful y 

AD-MIN1S-TER, v. t. [L. administro.) 1. To act as minister 
or chief agent in managing public affairs, under laws or a 
constitution of government, as a king, president, or other 
supreme officcr, 2. To dispense; as, to administer justice 
or the sacrament. 3. To afford, give, or furnish; as, to ad- 
minister relief. 4. To cause to swear according to law; as, 
to administer an oath.—Syn. To manage: conduct; min 
ister; supply; dispense ; contribute. š à 

AD.MINTS TER, v.i 1. To contribute; to bring aid or sup- 
plies; to add something. 2 To perform the office of ad 
ministrator. 
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AD-MINT13-TER ED, pp. Exccnted ; managed; governed ; 
afonial. civen; dispenscd. . . 

AD-NIN-IS-Tx RI-AL, a. Pertaining to administration, or to 
the executive of gorermincnt. . 

AD-NXIN Iz TER-ING, ppr. Executing; carrying into effect; 
giving; dispensing. . i 

AD-MIN I3. TRA-BLE, a. Capable of administration. 

AD-NINT2-TRATE, in the place of administer, has been used, 
bnt ie not well anthorizc ; . 

AD-MIN-I3-TRA TION, n. 1. The act of administering ; gov- 
ernment of public affairs; the conducting of any office or 
employmeut 2 The excentive part of govermnent, con- 
sistun, in the exercise of the constitutional and legal pow- 
ers the general enperintendencc of national affairs, und thc 
cnforvement of laws. 3. The persons, collectively, who 
are intrusted with the execution of laws, and the superin- 
tendence of public affairs. 4. The carrying into eficct, or 

vine forth; as, the administration cf i:süce, of alms, &c. 
Š. The management of the cstate of an intestate person, 
under a commission from the proper authority. 6. The 
power, office, or commission of an administrator. Black- 
stane.—Syx. Conduct; managcnient; direction; regula- 
tion: execution; dizpensation ; distribution. 

AD.MIN,&.TRA-TIVE, a That administers, or by which 
one administers. 

AD. MIN-A3-CTRA'TOR. *. 1. Aman who, by virtue of a com- 
mission frorn the proper authority, has the charge of the 
goods and e:tate of one dying without a wil. 2. One who 
adininisters, or who directs, managcs, distributes, or dis- 
penses laws and rights.—3. In Scots law, a tutor, curator, or 


MIN-IS-TRITOR-SHIP, n. The office of an adminis- 
trator. 

AD-MIN-IS-TRATRIX, n. A female who adminie‘era upon 

the estate of an intcstate ; also, a female who administers 


government 

AD-MI-RA-BIL'T-TY, n. The quality of being admirable. 

AD'MIRA-BLE, a, (L. admirabilis.) To be admired; wor- 
thy of admiration; having qualities to excite wonder, with 


approbation, estcem, or revercnce ; used of persons or 


things. — Syn. Wonderful ; excellent; surprising ; aston: 


ishing. 

ADYMI-RA-BLENESS, n. The quality of being admirable; 
the powcr of exciting admiration. 

AD'MI-RA-BLY, adv. In a manner to excite wonder, min- 
gied with approbation, esteem, or veneration. 

AD'MI-RAL, n. fin the Latin of the middle ages, amira, ami- 
ras, admiralis.] A marine commander-in-chief; the com- 
mandcr of a ficet or navy. 1. The lord high admiral, in 
Great Britain, i: an ofticer who supcrintends all maritime 
affairs, and has the government of the navy. 2. The admi- 
ral of the feet, the highest officer under the admiralty. 3. 
The vice admiral is an officer next in rank and command 
to the admiral. 4. The rear admiral is next in rank to the 
vice admiral 5, The commander of any single fleet, or, 
in general, any flag officer. 6. The ship which carries the 
admiral; also, the most considerable ship of a fleet. —7. In 
zoology, a *pecies of shell-fish. 

AIYMI-RAL-SHIP, n. The office or power of an admiral. 

Lütle used. 

MI-RAL-TY,2. 1. In Great Britain, the office of lord high 
admiral This office is discharged by onc person, or by com- 
missioners, called lords of the admiralty. The admiralty 
court, or court of admiralty, is the supreme court for the trial 
of maritiine causes. In general, a court of admiralty is a 
court for thc tria) of causcs arising on the high scas, as prize- 
causcs and the like. 2. The building where the lords of 
the admiralty transact business. 

AD-MI-RATION, n. Wonder mingled with plcasing cmo- 
tions, as approbation, esteem, love, or veneration; a com- 
pound emotion excited by eomcthing novel, rare, great, or 
excellent. Dryden.—Syn. Wonder; astonishment; amaze- 
ment; surprise. 

AD-MIRE’, v. t. [L. admiror.] 1. To regard with wonder or 
surprise, mingled with approbation, csteem, revcrcnce, or 
affection, 2 To regard with affection; a familiar term for 
to love greatly.—Syn. To esteem; approve; delight in. (It 
is an crror to follow this word by an infinitive; as, "I ad- 
mire to sce a man consistent") 

AD-MIRE' v. i. To wondcr; to be affected with slight sur- 


prive.— Ray. 

AD-MIR'ED (ad-mird^, pp. Regarded with wonder mingled 
with pleasurable sensations. 

AD-MZH’ER, n. One who admircs; onc who estecms or 
loven ureatly. 


y 
AD-MIRING, ppr. Regarding with wondcr, united with love | 


or estem. 
AD-MIR'ING-LY adv. With admiration; in the manner of 


an asimirer. 
AD-MI3-S[-BIL-TY, n. The quality of being admissible. 


RPA SIRLE, a. That may be admitted, allowed, or con- 
AD-MJS'SI-BLY, adv. Bo as to be admitted. 
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AD-MIS'RION, n. (L. admissio.) 1. The act or practice of 
admitting; the state of being adınitted. 2. Admittance; 
powcr or permission to enter; entrance; access; power 
to approach; as, admission into the palace. 3. Allowance; 
grant of an argument or position not fully proved; as, the 
admissions of the opposing party.—SvN.' Admittance; ac- 
CC88; eutranco; imtistion; concoesion. 

AD-MIT*. v, t. [L. admitto.) 1. To suffer to cnter; to grant 
cutrance; whether into a place, or an office, or into the 
mind, or consideration; as, to admit the thought. 2 To 
give right of entrance ; as, “ This ticket admits thc bearcr." 
4. To allow; to receive as true; as, l admit the fact. 4 
To be capable of; as, it admits of doubt. —SvN. To allow 

rmit; grant; concedc ; sutfer; tolerate. 

AD-MIT"TA-BLE, a. That may be adinittcd or allowed. 

AD-MIT TANCE, n. 1. The act of admitting; allowance. 2 
Permission to enter; the power or right of entrance ; act 
ual entrance. 3. Concession; admission ; allowance, [not 
used.) 4. Shakepeare uses the word for the custom or pre 
rogative of being admittcd. 

AD-MIT'TED. pp. Permitted to enter or approach; allow 
ed; granted; conceded. 

AD-MIT'TER, 2. Hoe that admits. 

AD-MIT'TING, ppr. Permitting to enter or approach; al 
lowing; conceding. 

AD-MIX", v. £ To mingle with something else. See Mix. 

AD-MIX'TION (ad-nix'chun). 2. [L. admiztio.] A npa 
of bodies without chemical change; a union by mixing dit. 
ferent substanccs together. 

AD-MIX'TURE, s. The substance mingled with another; 
sometüncs the act of mixture, or the state of being mixed. 

AD-MON'ISH, v. t. [L. admonco.] 1. To warn of a fault; to 
reprove with mildness. 2. To counsel against wrong prac- 
tices; to caution or advise. 3. To instruct or direct. 4. 
In ecclesiastical affairs, to reprove a member of the church, 
either publicly or privately ; the first step in church disci- 


line. 
AD-MONTSHED (isht), pp. Reproved ; advised ; warncd; 
instructed. 
AD-MON'ISH-ER, n. One who reproves or counsels. 
AD BOIS HANDS ppr. Reproving; warning; counseling; 
recting. 
AD-MON'SH.-MENT, n. Admonition.—Skak. 
AD-MO-NI"TION, n. 1. Gentle reproof; counseling against 
a fault; instruction in duties; caution; direction.—92. In 
church discipline, a reproof, either public or private, de- 
signed to reclaim an offender. 
AD-NO-NY’TION-ER, n. A dispcnser of admonitions — 


OORET. 
AD-MONT-TIVE, a. Containing admonition.— Barrow. 
AD-MONT-TIVE-LY, adv. By admonition. 
AD-MONT-.TOR, n. An admonisher; a monitor. 
AD-MONT-TO-RY, a. Containing admonition; that admon 


ishes. 

AD-MORT-I-ZA"TION, n. The reducing of lands or tene- 
ments to mortmain. 

AD-MOVE; v. t. (L. admoveo.] To move to; to bring one 
thing to another.— Brown, [title used.) 

FADCUICHEIUETION *. The act of murmuring to an 
other. 

AD-NAS'CENT, a. Growing to or on something else. 

AD-NA'TA, n. (L. ad and natus.) 1. In anatomy, one of the 
coats of the eye. 2. Such parts growing on animal or veg. 
etable bodies as arc usual and natural; and such, also, as 
are accidental, as the misletoe. 3. Oflscts of plants germ. 
inating under ground. 

ADNATE, a. (L. ad and natus.) In botany, pressing close to 
the stem, or growing to it. 

AD NOUN, n. In grammar, an adjective or attribute. [Lü- 


tle u 

AD-NÜ'BE-LA-TED, a. Cloudcd ; obscured. 

A-DO', n. [qu. a and do.) Bustle; trouble; labor; difficulty; 
as, to make a great ado about triflcs. 

AD-O-LES'CENCE, n. [I.. adolescens.] The state of grow- 
ing, applicd to the young of the human Macr youths or the 
period of life betwecn childhood and manh 

AD-O-LES'CENT, a. Growing; advancing from childhood 
to manhood : 

AD-O-N&'AN, a. Pertaining to Adonis.— Faber. 

A-DO'NI.A, n. f Festivals, cclobrated anciently in honor of 
Adonis, by fcmales. 

A-DON'16,a. Adonic verte, a s..2rt verse, in which the death 
of Adonis was bewailcd. 

A-DON'I€, n. An Adonic verse. 

A-DONIS, n. In mythology, the favorite of Venus, said to be 
the son of Cinyras, king of Cyprus. 

A-DONIS, 2. In botany, bird's eye, or pheasant's cyc. 

A-DONISTS, n. pl. Among critics, a sect or party who main 
tain that the Hebrew points ordinarily annexcd to the con- 
sonants of the word Jchorak are not the natural points be- 
longing to that word, and that they do not express the true 

ronunciation of it. 

t A-D6ORS’ (a-dórz), adv. At doors; at the door. 
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A-DOPT', v. t. (L. adopto | 1. To take a stranger into one's 
family, ts son and heir; to take one who is not a child, and 
treat ris asone. 2. Totake or receive, as one's ovrn, that 
which ls not naturally so; as, to adopt a theory. 3. To se- 
lect and take. 

A-DOPT'ED, pp.ora. Taken as one's.own ; received as son 
and heir; selected for use. 

A-DOPT'ED-LY, adv. In the manner of something adopted. 

A-DOPTER, n. One who adopts. 

A-DOPTING, ppr. Taking a stranger as a son; taking as 
one's own. 

4-DOPTION, n. [L. adoptio.) 1. The act of adopting or the 
state of being adopted ; the taking and treating of a stran- 
ger ^s one's own child. 2. The recciving as one's own 
what is new or not natural. 

A-DOP'TION-I3T, n. One who maintains that Christ was 
the Son of God by adoption only.—JGrdock. 

a-DOPTYVE, a. [L. adoptivus.] That adopts; as, an eopt- 
ice father: or that is adopted; as, an adoptice son. 

A-DOPTIVE, n. A person or thing adopted. 

A-DOR'A-BLE, a. at ought to be adored; worthy of di- 
vine honors. 

&-DOR'A-BLE-NESS, x. The quality of being adorable, or 
worthy of adoration. 

A-DOR'A.BLY, adv. In a manner worthy of adc.ation. 

4D-O-RATION, x. 1. The act of paying honors tə a divine 
being; the worship paid to God; the act of addressing as 
a god. 2 Homage paid to one in high estzem; profound 
reverence. 

A-DORE' v.t. (L. adoro.) 1. To Sorship 
erence; to pay divine honors to; to honor as a god, or as 
divine.— Dry 2. To love in the highest degree; to re- 
gard with the utmost esteem, affection, and respect.— 
Tatler. 3. To gild or adorn.—Spenser, [obs.] 

A-DOR'ED (a-dórd), pp. or a. Worshiped as divine; highly 
reverenced ; grealy beloved. 

t A-DORE'MENT, n. Adoration.— Brown. 

A-DÓR'ER, n. One who worships or honors as divine; in 
popular language, an admiring lover. 

A-DOR'ING, ppr. or a. Honoring or addressing as divine; 
regarding with great love or reverence. 

A-DORING-LY, adv. With adoration. 

A-DORN', v. t. [L. adorno.) 1. To make beautiful; to add to 
beauty by dress; to put on external ornaments. 2. To set 
off to advantage; to add ornaments to; to embellish by 
any thing external or adventitious; as, to adorn with jew- 
els. 3. To make pleasing, or more pleasing. 4. To dis- 
play the beauty or excellence of; as, “to adorn the doc- 
trine of God our Savior."—SyN. To deck; decorate; em- 
bellish ; ornament; beautify; grace; garnish; dignify ; ex- 
alt; honor. 

UL A-DORN', n. Ornament.—Spenser. 

* A-DORN', a. Adorned; decorated.— Milton. 

Men (a-dornd), pp. Decked; decorated; embel- 


A-DORN'ER, n. One who adorns. 

oa ppr. Ornamenting; decorating; displaying 

uty. 

A-DORN'ING, 2. Ornament; decoration. 

A-DORNTNG-LY, adv. By adorning. 

ft A-DORN'MENT, n. Ornament.—Raleigh. 

AD-O08-€U-LATION, n. [L. ad and osculatio.) The impreg- 
nation of planta by the falling of the farina on the pistils; 
the inserting of one part of a plant into another.— Crabbe. 

A-DOSS'ED (a-dost), a. (Fr. adossée.) In heraldry, placed 
back to back. 

A-DOWN', prep. (a and down.) Frora a higher to a lower 
situation; downward ; implying descent. 

A-DOWN’, adv. Down; on the ground; at the botton.. 

! A-DREAD' (a-dred^), a. Affected by dread. 

AD REF-ER-EN'DUM. [L.] For further consideration. 

A-DRI-ATI@, a. (L. Adria, or Hadria.) Pertaining to the 
pr called, from Venice. the Venetian Gulf. 

4-DRI-ATI€, n. The Venetian Gulf. 

A-DRIFT,, a. or adv. [Sax adrifan.] Driven; floating; im- 

lled or moving without dirt.ction. 
-RO-GATION, n. (L. ad and rogo.) A species of adop- 
tion in ancient Rome. 

A-DROIT, a. [Fr.] Active in the use of the hands, and, fig- 
wraticely, in the exercise of the mental faculties; ready in 
invention or execution. — SyN. Dextrous; skillful; inge- 
nious; hs ahh ready. 

A-DROITLY, adv. With dexterity; in a ready, skillful man 
ner.— Chesterfield. 

A-DROITNESS, n. Dexterity; readiness in the use of the 
limbs or the mertal faculties. —Horne. 

A-DRY, a. (Sax. adrigan.] Thirsty, in want of drink. 

AD-SCI-TY"TIOUS, al ascititius.) Added; taken as sup- 

lemental; additi ; not requisite. 
'SERIPT, n. (L.] One held tn service, as attached to some 


with profound rev- 
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lace, &c.; as, the boors of Russia are adscripts of the soil. , 


AD-STRICTION, =. (L. adstricio. A binding fast; cos- 


tiveness; a closeness of tho emunctories, 


ADV 


AD-STRI€'TO-RY, 1 : 

AD STRINGENT, 5 See ASTRINOENT. 

AD-E-LA'RI-A, n. A semi-transparcnt variety of albi 
feldspar —Cleaveland. ý a Sonne Md 

AD-E-LA'TION, n. (L. adulatio. 
excess; high compz3ment.— re. 

AD'O-LA-TOR, x. A flatterer; one who offers praisc ecrvilely, 

ADU-LA-TO-RY, a. Flattering; containing excessive praise 
or compliments; scrvilely praising. 

AD'U.LA-TRESS, 7. A female who flatters with servility. 

A-DULT', a. [L. adultus.) Having arrivcd at mature years, 
or to full size and strength. 

A-DULT*',* A person grown to full size and strength, or to 
the years of manhood. Adult schools are schools intended 
for persons who were not educated in their youth. 

t ADULT-ED, part. a. Completely grown. 

A-DUL'TER-ANT, n. The person or thing that edulterates., 

A-DUL'TER-ATE, v.t. [L. adultero.) To makc impure by an 
admixture of baser materials. Boyle.—3yN. To corrupt; 
defile; debase; contaminate; vitiate; sophisticate. 

t A-DUL'TER-ATE, v. i. To commit adultery. 

A-DUL'TER-ATE, a. Tainted with adultery; dcbased by 
foreign mixture. 

A-DUL'TER-À-TED, pp. or a. Corrupted; debased by a mix- 
ture with something of less value. 

A-DUL'TER-ATE-LY, adv. In an adulterate manner. 

A-DUL'TER-ATE-NESS, n. The quality or state of being 
debased or corrupted. 

ADIL TERA- TING, ppr. Debasing; corrupting; counter- 

eiting. 

A-DUL-TER-A'TION, n. The act of adulterating, or the state 
of being adulterated, corrupted or debased by foreign ad. 
mixture. 

A-DUL'TER-ER, x. (L. adulter.) 1. A man guilty of adul. 
tery; a man who has sexual commerce with any married 
woman, except his wife.—9. In Scripture, an idolater.— 
Ezek, xxiii, 3. An apostate from the true faith; a very 
wicked person.-—Jer., ix. 4. One dcvoted to earthly thinga 
— James, iv. 

A-DUL'TER-ESS, n. A married woman guilty of inconti- 
nence. 

A-DUL'TER-YNE, a. Proceeding from adulterous commerce; 
spurious.— Hall. 

A-DUL‘TER-INE, 2. In the civil law, a child issuing from an 
adulterous connection. ] 

t A-DUL'TER-TZE, v. t. To commit adultery. 

A-DUL'TER-OUS, a. 1. Guilty of adultery ; pertinlag to 
adultery. —2. In Scripture, idolatrous; very wicke 
Datt., xii 

A-DUL'TER-OUS-LY, adv. In an adulterous manner. 

A-DUL'TER-Y, x. (L. adulterium.) 1. Violation of the mar. 
riage bed; the unfaithfulness of any married person to the 
marriage bed.—2. In a Scriptural sense, all manner of lewd. 
ness or unchastity, as in the seventh commandment.—3. 
In Scripture, idolatry, or apostasy from the true God.- 
Jer., iii. 

A-DULTNESS, n. The state of being adult. 

AD-UN'BRANT,«. Giving a faint shadow, or slight resem: 
blance. 

AD-UMBRATE, v. t. (L. adumbro.) To give a faint shadow, 
or slight likeness. 

AD-UM-BRA‘TION, *. 1. The act of making a shadow or 
faint resemblance. 2. A faint sketch; an imperfect repre 
sentation of a thing. Bacon.—3. In heraldry, the shadow 
only of a figure, outlined, and painted of a color darker 
than the field. 

t AD-B-NA'TION, 2. The state of being united; union.— 


Cranmer. 

AD-UN'CI-TY, n. (L. aduncitas.] Hookedness; a bending in 
form of a hook.— Arbuthnot. 

AD-UN€'OUS, a. (L. aduncus.) Hooked; bent, or made in 
the form of a hook.— Bacon. 

t AD-UNQUE’ (ad-unk’), a. Hooked.— Bacon. 

t A-DÜRE, v. t. (L. aduro.] To burn up. 

A-DUST', a. [L. adustus.) Burned; scorched; become dry 
by heat; hot and fiery. 

A-DUST'ED, a. Become hot and dry; burned; scorched. 

t A-DUSTI-BLE, a. That may be burned up. f 

A-DUS'TION, ». The act of burning, scorching, or heating 
to dryness ; a state of being thus heated or dried. 

AD VA-LO'REM. [L.] According to the value. An ad ve 
lorem duty is a certain per centage on the value or price. 
AD-VANCÉ' v.t. (Fr.avancer.] The leading idea is, to bring 
forward; as, to advance the standards of an army ; to« 
vance arguments ; hence, to bring or raise to a higher pomt 
1. In value, to raise; as, to adrance prices. 2. In otfice, to 
promote ; as, to adrance to the bench. 3. In progress, to 
accelerate; as, to adrance the growth of any thing. 4. in 
improvement, to carry forward; as, to adrance the inter 
ests of the country.—5. In money concerns it denotes to 
pay in adrance, or beforehand. —Sxx. To bring soraan 
allege; adduce; assign; raise; promote; elevate; exalt; 

improve; heighten; accelerate. 


&crvile flatte ry; praise in 
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AD-VANCE!, e. £ 1. To move or go forward; to procecd. 
2 To improve or make progress; to grow better, greater, 
wiser, or older. 3. To risc in rank, office, or consequence ; 
to he preferred or proinoted. 

ADVANCE. m. 1. A moving forward or toward the front. 
2. Gradual progression ; improvement; as, an advance in 
religion or knowledge. 3. Advancement; promotion; pre- 
fennent. 4. First hint by way of invitation ; first step to- 
ward an azreement.—5. In trade, additional price; profit. 
& A giving beforehand ; a furnishing of something, on con- 
tract, before an equivalent ia received. 7. A furnishing of 
money or goods for others, in expectation of rcimburse- 
ment; or the property so furnished.—In advance, in front; 
before: also beforehand; before an cquivalent is reccived. 

AD.VANCE-GUARD, da. 1 The vanguard or first line of 

AD-VANCED-GUARD, f an army. 2. Asmal party in ad- 
vance of the main body of an anny. 

AD-VANCED’ (ad-vanst), Pp. Moved forward; promoted; 
improved; furnished beforehand; situated in front, or be- 
fore the rest; also, old, having reached the decline of life. 

AD-VANCE'MENT,s. 1. The act of moving forward or pro- 
ceeding. 2. The state of being advanced in rank or excel. 
lence; the act of promoting. 3. Settlement on a wife, or 
jointure. 4. Provision made by a parent for a child. 5. 
The payment of moncy in advance; moncy advanced.— 
Syv. Progress; progression ; improvement; proficiency ; 
promotion; exaltation; elevation; preferment; enhance- 
ment 

AD.VANC'ER, n. One who advances; a prumoter 

AD.VANC'ING, ppr. Moving forward; proceeding; promot- 
ing; raising to higher rank or excellence; improving ; 
supplying beforehand, as on loan, or as stock in trade. 

AD.VANC'IVE, a. Tending to advance or promote. 

AD-VANT'AGE, w. (Fr. avantage.) 1. Any state, condition, 
or circumstance favorable to success, prosperity, interest, 
or reputation. 2. Benefit; gain; profit. 3. Means to an 
end; opportunity ; convenience for obtaining benefit ; as, 
to operate at an advantage. 4. Favorable state or circum- 
stances. 5. Superiority, or prevalence over; with of or 
over. 6. Superiority, or that which gives it. 7. Interest; 
Increase ; overplus; as, “and with advantage means to pay 
thy love.”—Shaks., (obs.) 8. Additional circumstance to 
givc preponderation. 

AD-VANT'AGE, v. t. 1. To benefit; to yield profit or gain. 
2. To pronat ; to advance the interest of, 

AD-VANT'AGE-A-BLE, a. Profitable ; convenient; gainful. 
Little used. 

AD-VANT'AGED, pp. Benefited; promoted.— Burke. 

AD-VANTAGE-GROUND, n. Ground that gives advan 
or eupcriority ; a state that gives superior advantages for 
annoyance or resistance. 

AD-VAN-TA'GEOUS, a. Being of advantage; furnishing 
convenicnce or opportunity to gain benefit with to.—SvN. 
une: convenient; profitable; beneficial; useful; 

AD-VAN-TA‘GEOUS.LY, adv. In an advantageous manner ; 
profitably ; usefully ; conveniently. 

AD-VAN-TA'GEOUS-NES3, n. Tho quality or state of being 
advantageous ; profitableness. 

AD-VANT'AG-ING, ppr. Profiting; benefiting. 

ADVESE e C (gg a. praaki in from abroad. 

-VENE z. . adcenio. o accede or come to; 
added to. (Little used.) ers 
piel ESEN TA Advening; 

A SNT, n. (L. adventus.) A coming; appropriately, the 
corning of our Savior; i in thc Calendar it clades four 
Sabbaths before Christmas, beginning on St. Andrew's 
Day, or on the Sabbath next before or ufter it, intended as 
a season of devoticn. 

1AD-VENTINE, a. Adventitious.—Bacon. 

AD-VEN-TY"TIOUS, a. [L. adrentitius.] Added extrinsical- 
ly ; accidental; not essentially inherent; casual; foreign. 

AD-VEN-TI"TIOUS-LY, adv. Accidentally. 

AD-VEN-TI°TIOUS-NESS, n. The state of being adventi- 


dous. 

AD-VENTYVE, a. Accidental; adventitious. 

AD-VENTIVE, 2. The thing or person that comes from 
without—Bacon [little used.) 

AD-VENT’-U-AL, a. Itlating to the season of advent. 

AD.VEN'TURE, n. (Fr. aventure.) 1. Hazard; risk; 
chance ; that of which onc has no dircction ; as, at all ad- 
venturcs. 2. An enterprise of hazard; a bold undcrtaking. 
3. A remarkable occurrence ; a striking cvcnt, more or 
less important ; as, the adventures of onc's life. 4. A small 
amount of property which sailors are permitted to take 
with them for trading in foreign ports, commonly called a 
venture. 5. A bill of adventure is a writing or receipt giv- 
en by one who ships goods, not on his own account, but at 
thr risk of the owner, binding himsclf to account for the 
proceeds of said goods.—SvN. Incident; occurrence; 
event; contingenc 

AD-VEN'TERE, v. t. 
er of unforescen events. 


coming from outward causes. 
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AD-VENTURE, v. i To dare; to 

AD-VEN' TURED, pp. 

AD-VEN'TURE-FUL, 
risc. -Bentham. 

AD.VEN'TUR-ER, n. 1. One who hazards or puts some 
thing at risk. 29. One who sccks occasions of chance, ot 
attempta extraordinary enterpriscs. 

AD-VENTOURE-SOME, a. Bold; daring; incurring hazard. 

AD.VEN'TURE-SÓME-NESS, n. The quality of bcing bole 
and venturesono. 

AD-VEN'TUR-ING, ppr. Putting to risk; hazarding. 

AD-VEN'TEUR-OUS, a. [rr adventureuz.) 1. Inclined or will- 
ing to incur hazard; bold to encounter danger. 2. Full of 
hazard ; attended with risk ; exposing to danger ; requir- 
ing courage; as, an adventurous docd.—SYvN. Bold ; cnter- 

rising; daring; couragcous ; rash ; foolhardy. 

AD-VENTUR-OUS-LY, adv. Boldly; daringly; in a man- 
ner to incur hazard. 

AD.VEN'TUR-OUS-NESS, m. The act or quality of being 
adventurous. > 

AD'VERB, ». (L. adverbium.) In grammar, a word used to 
modify the sense of a vcrb, participle, adjcctivc, or anoth- 
er adverb, and usually placed near it; as, he writcs well 

AD-VERB'I-AL, a. Pertaining to an adverb. 

AD-VERBT.AL-LY, adv. In the manner of an adverb. 

t AD-VERS'A-BLE, a. Contrary to; opposite to. 

AD-VER-SA'RI-A, n. [L. from adcersus.] 1. Among the an 
cients, a book of accounts. 2. A common-place book. 3. 
A miscellaneous collection of notes, remarks, &c., such as 
one makes in a common-place book. 

AD.VER-SA'RIOUS, a Adversary.—Southey.  [Bad.] 

AD'VER-SA-RY, n. 1. An cnemy or foe; one who has en- 
mity at heart. 2. One who is arrayed against another, as 
in a suit at law, or in single combat ; an opposing litigant. 
—Syn. Antagonist; opponent; opposer; foe ; enemy. 

ADVER-SA-RY, a. Opposed ; opposite to; adverse. 

AD-VERS'A-TIVE, a. Noting some difference, contrariety, 
or sition. 

AD-V 'A-TIVE, n. A word denoting contrariety or op- 
»osition. 

ADVERSE, a. [L. adversus) 1. Acting in a contrary direo 
tion; conflicting; counteracting. 2. Figuratively, oppos- 
ing desire ; contrary to the ea or to supposed good, 
hence, unfortunate ; calamitous; afflictive; pernicious; un- 
prosperous.—SyN. Opposite; contrary; inimical; hostile; 
repugnant; wayward. 

t AD.VERSE' (ad-vers’), v. & To oppose.—Gower 

AD'VERSE-LY, adv. In an adverse manner; oppositely. 
unfortunately ; unprosperously ; in a manner contrary to 
desire or success. 

AD'VERSE-NESS, n. Opposition ; unproeperousness. 

AD-VERST.TY, n. An event, or eeries of events, which op- 

ose success or dezire; state of unhappiness.—S rw. Ca- 
ity; misfortune ; affliction ; distrces; misery. 

AD-VERT, v. £ [L.adverto.) To turn the mind or attention 
to; with to.—Syn. To attend ; regard ; notice; refer to 

tAD-VERT, v. ¢ To regard; to advise. 

AD-VERTED, pp. Attended to; regarded ; with to. 

AD-VERTENCE, 22. A direction of the mind to; atten- 

AD-VERTEN.-CY, $ tion; notice; regard; consideration; 
heedfulness. | 

AD-VERT'ENT, a. Attentive; heedful 

AD-VERT'ENT-LY, adv. In an advertent manner. 

AD-VERTING. ppr. Attending to; regarding; observing. 

AD-VER-TISE'! v. t. (Fr. avertir.) 1. To give notice, ad- 
vice, or intelligence to, whether of a past or prescnt event, 
or of something future. 2 To publish a notice of; to pub- 
lish a written or printed account of.—Syn. To apprise ; 
inform; make known; announce; proclaim; promul. 
gate; publish. 

AD-VER-TIS'ED (ad-ver-tizd’), pp. Informed; warned; 
used of rsons : published ; made known ; used of things. 

* AD-V É-TISE-MENT, m. Especial notice given in the 
newspapers, &c.; information; admonition; notice given. 

AD-VER-TIS‘ER, x. One who advertises. This title is oft 
cn given to public prints. i 

AD-VER-TIS'ING, ppr. 1. Informing; giving notice; pub- 
lishing notice. 2. a. Having or furnishing advertisements; 
as, advertising customers. 

AD-VICE’, n. (Fr. avs.) 1. An opinion recommended or 
offered as worthy to be follow 2. Prudence; deliber 
ate consideration; as, to act upon advice.—Shaks. 3. In- 
telligence ; commonly in the plural; as, advices have just 
been reccive YN. Counsel; admonition; deliberation 
consultation ; information ; notice. 

AD-VICE-BOAT, n. A vcssel employed to carry dispatches 
or information. 

t AD.VIÓTIL-ATE, v. t. To watch. 

AD-VISA-BLE, a. (See ApvrsE.) 1. Proper to be advised; 
pro to be done or practiced. 2. Open to advice. 
South. —SYvN. Prudent; K ope. proper ; desirable. 

e quality of being advisable or 


try the chance. 
Put to hazard; ventured; risked. 
a. Given to adventuro; full of enter 


expedient. 
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AD-ViS'A-BLY, adv. With advice. £-OL16, a. Pertaining to olla, a {G 
aD VISE’, v. t. (Fr. aviser.] 1. To give counsel to; to ofter | Æ'O-LIST, n. (b Æolus] A picisuder to inspiration 
an opinion, as worthy or expedient to be followed. 2. To | &-OL'O-PHIL See EOLOPHILE. 


give information ; to communicate notice; to make ac- 
quainted with—Syn. To counsel; admonish; inform; 
apprise ; acquaint; make known. . 

AD-VISE, v. £ To deliberate, weigh well, or consider. 

AD-VIS'ED (ad-vizd^, pp. or a. 1. Informed; counseled; 
als». cautious; prudent; acting with deliberation. 2. Done, 
formed, or taken with advice or deliberation ; intended. 

AD-VIS'ED-LY, adv. With deliberation or advice; heed- 
fully ; purpose y ; by design. 

AD.VIS'ED-NESS, w. Deliberate consideration; prudent 
procedure. . 

AD-VISE'MENT, n. 1. Counsel; information ; circumspec- 
tion. 2. Consultation.—Mass. Reports. 

AD-VIS'ER, n. One who gives advira or admonition ; also, 
in a bad sense, one who instigates. 

AD-VIS'ING, ppr. Giving counsel or information. 

AD-VISTNG,n. Advice; counsel—Shaks. 

t AD-VI'$O, n. Advice; consideration. 

AD-VIS'O-RY,a. 1. Having power to advise.—Madison. 9. 
Containing advice. 

AD'VO-€A-CY,n. 1. The act of pleading for or vindicating ; 
defense ; vindication. 2. Judicial plesding ; law-suit. 

AD'VO-CATE, n. (L. advocatus.) 1. One who pleads the 
cause of another before any tribunal or judicial court. 2. 
One who defends, vindicates, or espouses a cause by argu- 
ment; one who is friendly to; as, an advocate for peace. 
—In Scripture, Christ is called an advocate for his people. 
—Faculty of Advocates, in Scotland, is a society of eminent 
lawyers, consisting of about two hundred, who practice in 
the highest courta.—Judge advocate, in courts martial, is a 

erson who manages the prosecution. 

&4D'VO-ECXTE, v.t. To plead in favor of; to defend by ar- 
gument before a tribunal or the public ; to support or vin- 
dicate.— Milton, Mackenzie, Mitford, Burke. 

AD'VO-€4-TED, pp. Defended by argument; vindicated. 

AD'VO-CATE-8HIP, n. The office or duty of an advocate. 

AD'VO-C€a-TESS, n. A female advocate. 

AD'VO-€i-TING, ppr. Supporting by reasons; defending ; 
maintaining. 

AD-VO-€2 TION, n. A pleading for; plea; apology. 

t AD-VO-LATION, n. A flying to something. 

t AD-VO-LO‘TION, n. The act of rolling to something, 

AD-VOU'TRER, n. An adulterer. 

AD-VOU'TRESS, n. An adulteress.— Bacon. 

f AD-VOU'TROUS, a. Adulterous. 

AD-VOU'TRY, n. Adultery.—Bacon. [Lisle used.) 

1D.VOW-EE,-. 1. He who has the right of advowson. 2. 
The advocate of a church or religious house. 

AD-VOW’SON, n. (Norm. avoerie, or aron | In English 
law, a right of presentation to a vacant benefice, or a right 
of nominating a person to officiate in a vacant church.— 
Blackstone. 

AD.VOY'ER, ? n. (old Fr. advoes) A chief magistrate of a 

A-VOY'ER, § town or canton in Switzerland. 

A'DY,n. The popular name of a species of palm-tree in the 
West Indies. 

A-DY-NAM'IE, a. Weak; destitute of strength. 

A-DYN'A-MY, n. (Gr. a, privative, and juvapuç, power.) In 
medicine, weakness occasioned by disease.— Morin. 

A-DY'TUM, n. (L.; Gr. aóvrov.] A secret apartment. Inan- 
cient temples, a secret place whence oracles were given. 

ADZ', n. (Sax. adese, formerly written in Eng. addice.) An 
iron instrument having an arching blade athwart the han- 


dle. 

4E. Adiphthongin the Latin language, used also by the Saxon 
writers. It answers to the Greek av. The Saxon e has 
been changed into eor ea. In derivatives from the learned 
languages it is mostly superseded by e, and convenience 
c to require it to be wholly rejected in Anglicized 
words. 

&D, ed, ead, syllables found in names from the Saxon, signify 
happy ; as, Eadric, happy kingdom; Edward, prosperous 
watch.—Gibson. 

A'"DILE, n. (Lat] In ancient Rome, an officer who had the 
care of the public buildings, &c. 

E'GIL-OPS, n. (Gr. aty:Awy.] A tumor in the corner of the 
eye, and a plant so called. 

IS, n. [or atyts.] A shield, or defensive armor; origi- 
nally app ied to the shield given by Jupiter to Minerva. 

ÆG'LOGUE (eglog), n. A pastoral; an eclogue. 

£-GYP-TT’A-CUM, n. An ointment. 

«EL, al, alh, or eal, in Saxon, English all are seen in many 
names, as in /Elfred, Alfred, all peace.—Gibson. 

LF seems to be one form of kelp, but more Renee writ- 
ten elph, or ulph, as in Alfwin, victorious aid.—Gibson. 

= EID, n. An epic poem by Virgil, of which Æneas is the 

ero. 

E-DLI-AN, n. 1. Pe 
2. Pertaining to Zolia, a part of Greece. 

E-O'LI-AN HARP. See EoL1AN Harr. 


to Æolus, the god of the winds. | 
| &-TI'TES, n. 
| A-FXR', adv, (a an 


J-QUIN'O-LITE. See PrTCH S'toNE. 
FEE v. t. E TS e with carbonic acid, former 
called fired air. n zoology, to change the ci 
uida of animals by mears of nir; to Suri MAE 

EE ED PP. Comxined with carbonic acid; arterial- 

zc 

KER ATING, ppr. Combining with carbonic acid; arteri 
alizing. 

A-ER-A'TION, n. 1. The act or operation of combining with 
carbonic acid.— 2. In zoology, the arterialization of the 
blood.—3. In agriculture, the exposure of soil to the tree 

_ action of the air, as essential to the growth of plants. 

A-E'RI-AL, a. (L. aerius.] 1. Belonging to the air or atmos- 
phere. 2. Consisting of air; partaking of the nature of 
air. 3. Produced by air. 4. Inhabiting or frequenting the 
air. 5. Placed in the air; high; lofty; clevated.— Aerial 
papito [see PERSPECTIVE. 

4-ERI-ANS, n. pl In church history, a branch of Arians, so 

: T from Aerius. dt ERE R 
a’ E (ary, or e'ry), n. [ W. eryr. e nest of a o 
prey, as of an e or hawk; a t od of such birds. 

A-ER-I-FI-CA"TION, n. 1. The act of combining air with; 
the state of being filled with air. 2. The act of becoming 
air, or changing into an aeriform state ; the state of being 
aeriform.— Fou E 

AER-I-FIED, pp. Having air infused or combined with. 

A'ER-I-FORM. a. (L. aer and forma] Having the form or 
nature of air, or of an elastic, invisible fluid. 

A'ER-.FT, v. t. To infuse air into; to fill with air, or to 
combine air with. 

Á-ER-O-DY-NAM'ICS, n. The science which treats of tho 
mechanical effects of air in motion. 

4-ER-OGNO-SY, n. [Gr. agp and yywors.] The science 
which treats of the properties of air, and the part it per- 
forms in the operations of nature. 

i-ER-OGRA-PHY, n. (Gr. anp and ypaóe.] A description 
of the air or atmosphere ; but aerology is chiefly use 

A'ER-O-LITE, n. (Gr. anp and d:Bos.] A stone falling from 
the air or gas regions; a meteoric stone. 

4-ER-O-LO@I€-AL, a. Pertaining to aerology. 

A-ER-OL'O-6IST, n. One who is versed in nerology. 

A-ER-OL/O-6 Y, n. (ore and Aoyos.] A descriptiou of the 
air; that branch of philosophy which treats of the air. 

A'ER-O-MAN-CY, n. (Gr. anp and yavrea.] Divination by 
means of the air and winds. 

A-ER-OM'E-TER, n. (Gr. anp and yuerpov.] An instrument 
foc maang the proper corrections in ascertaining the mean 

o es. 

1-ER-OME-TRY, n. The science of measuring the air, now 
called pneumatics ; the art or science of ascertaining the 
mean bulk of the gases. 

A'ER-O-NAUT, n. (Gr. app and yvavrns.] One who sails or 
floats in the air; an aerial navigator.— Burke. 

4-ER-O-NAUTIE, a. Sailing or tloating in the air; pertain. 

ing to aerial sailing. 

A-ER-O-NAUT'IES, n. The doctrine, science, or art of sail- 
ing in the air by means of a balloon. 

A'ER-O-NAUT-ISM, n. The practice of ascending and float- 
ing in the atmosphere in balloons.—Jour. of Science. 

i-ER-O-SCEPSY, n. (Gr. anp and oxexropat, to explore. 4 
The faculty of perception by the medium of the air, sup- 

osed to reside in the antenne of insects. 

A-ER-OS'€O-PY, n. (Gr. anp and oxexrupat.) The observa 
tion or perception of the air. 

A'ER-O-PHTTE, n. A plant which lives exclusively in the 


air. 
A'ER-O-SITE. See RED SILVER. . 
A'ER-O-STAT, n. (Gr. anp and oraroç.] A machine or ves 
sel sustaining weights in the air; an air balloon. 
A-ER-O-STAT'IE, a. Suspending in air; pertaining to the 
art of aerial navigation. 
A-ER-O-STAT'OS, n. The science of aerial navigation. 
Z-ER-OS-TATION, n. 1. Aerial navigation ; the science of 
raising, suspending, and pus machines in the air— 
Adams. 2. The science of weighing air. 
-RO’GIN-OUS, a. doen, 1 of copper rust. "m" 
A'ER-Y-LIGHT. In Milton, light as air; used for airy light. 
JES'CHY-NITE (es'ke-nite), n. A black or dark brownish 
yellow ore, from the Ural Mountains, containing ütamum, 
zirconium, and cerium. 
AXS.THET'1€ (es-thetik), a. Pertaining to the perception 
of the beautiful See EsTHETIC. h ü 
ÆS-THETICS, n. (Gr. ale@nots.) The science which trea 
of the beautiful or of the theory and philosophy of taste. 
JES-TI-VA'TION (es-te-vē'shun), n. See EsTIVATION. 
A-E-THE-OG'A-MOUS, a. The same as cryptogamic. fth 
Æ-TI-OL'O-ĠY, n. (Gr. arrea and Aoyos.] The science of the 
causes of disease. See ETIOLOGY. 
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troia a distance.—2. In Svipture, fguratirely, cstranged in 

affection ; alicnated, 3. Absent; not assisting. — 
1A-FEARD, a (Sax. aferva.) Afraid; affected with fear or 

apprebcnsion. I 
AFFA, & A weight of an ounce, uscd ou the Guinea 


coast. 

AF-FA-BIL1-TY, n. The ouality of being affable ; readiness 
to converse; courtcousness in receiving others, and in con- 
versation; condescension in nlanncrs.—Syn. Courtesy ; 
courtrousucss; urbanity ; civility; complaisance. 

AF FA-BLE, e. (L. afabilis) 1. Easy of conversation; ad- 
mittine others to free conversation without reserve; of 
© sy manners; condescending ; usually applied to superi- 
ora ^. Applied to external appearance, affable denotes 
that combination of qualitics which invites to conversation. 
and renders a person accessible; opposed bn ende u 
as. afable dcportinent.—3vx. Courteous; civil; complai- 
sant: accessible; mild: benign; condescending. 

AF FA-BLE-NESS, n. Affability. 

AFFA-BLY, adv. Iu an affable manner; courteously; invit- 
inely. 

t AF FA-BROUS, a Skillfully made. 

AF-FAB-U-LATION, n. The moral of a fable.—XKnotoles. 

AF-FAIR’, ». (Fr. afaire) 1. Business of any kind; that 
which is done, or is to be done. In the plural, it denotes 
transactions in general; as, human affairs. 2. Matters ; 
state ; condition of business or concerns. 3. In the singu- 
lar, it is used for a private dispute or duel, or a partial en- 
gagemcnt of troops. 4. Affairs, in the plural, denotes pub- 
lic concerns and their management; as, “at the head of 
affairs" —Junius; “a talent for affairs."— Prescott. 

t AF-FAMTSH, e. t. (Fr. afamir.] To starve. 

tAF-FAMISH-MENT, a. Starvation. 

AF-FEAR’ (af-fére), v. t. To frighten.—Spenser. (Obs.] Sce 
AFFEER. 

AF-FE€T', v. t. (L. aficio, affectum.) 1. To act upon; to pro- 
duce an effect ur change upon. 2. To act upon, or move 
the passions. 3. To aim at; aspire to; desire or entertain 
pretension to; as, to ^ affect imperial sway.”— Dryden, [lit- 
tle used.) 4. To tend to by natural affinity or disposition. 
5. To love, or regard with fondness ; [this sense is closely 
connected with the third.] 6. Tom a show of; to at- 
tempt to imitate in a manner not natural ; to study the ap- 
pearance of what is not natural or real—Syn. To influ- 
ence; operate; act on; concern; move; melt; soften; 
subdue; overcome; pretend; assume; put on. 

AF-FE€T-ATION, n, (L. afcctatio.) 1. An attempt to as- 
sume or exhibit what is not natural or real; false pretense; 
artificial appearance or show. 2. Fondness; affection.— 
Hooker. [not ue] 

AF-FE€T'ED, pp. Impresacd ; moved or touched, either 
in person or in interest; having suffered some change by 
external force, loss, danger, and the like. 2. Touchcd in 
the feelings; having the feelings excited. 3. Having the 
passions moved.—a. 1. Inclined or disposed ; followed by 
to; as. well affected to the state. 2. Given to false show; 
aseuming or pretending to possess what is not natural or 
real 3. Assumed artificially; not nuniy, In algebra, 
this term, when applied to an cquation, denotes that two 
or more several powers of the unknown quantity enter into 
the equation. 

AF-FE€T'ED-LY, adv. In an affected manner; hypocriti- 
cally; with more show than reality; formally; studious 
ly; unnaturally. 

AF-FE€TED-NESS, n. The quality of being affected; af- 
fectation. 

AF-FF-€T-I-BIL1-TY, n. The state of being affcctible. 

AF-FE€T'-BLE, a. That may be affected. 

AEREE TRO pr l. Impressing; having an cffect on; 
touching the feelings; moving the passions; attempting a 
false show; greatly desiring; aspiring to posscss.—2. a. 
Having power to excite or move the passions; tending to 
move the affections.—Syn. Pathetic; tender; feeling. 

AF-FE€TING-LY, adv. In an affecting manner; in a man- 
ner to excite cmotions. 

AP-FEC'TION, n. 1. The state of being affected, (little used.) 
2. Passion. 3. A bent of mind toward a particular object, 
holdinz a middle place between dirposition, which is natu- 
ral, and passion, which is excited by the presence ef its ex- 
citing object. 4. A settled good will, love, or zealous at- 
tachment; as, the affertion of a parent for his child. 5. De- 
sirc ; inclination ; propensity, good or evil 6. An attri- 
bute, quality, or property, which is inseparable from its 
object; aa, love, fcar, and hope are affections of the mind. 
—7. Among physicians, a disease, or any particular morbid 
state of the y; af, a gouty affcction.—8. In painting, a 
lircly representation of passion.—Syx. Passion; attach- 
fent: tenderness ; fondnees; kindness; love ; d will 

AF-FE€'TION-ATE, a. (Fr. afectioxné) 1. Having preat 
love or affection; fond. 2. Warm in affection; zealous. 
3. Proceeding from affection ; indicating love; benevolent. 
4. Strongly inclined to.—5vwN. Tender; attached ; loving; 
devou:d; warm; fond; carnest. 
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AF-FE€'TION-ATE-LY, adv, With affection; foudly ; ten- 
derly ; kindly.—1 These., ii. 
AF-FE€'TION-ATE-NESS, w. Fondness; good will; affec. 


on. 

AF-.FE€'TIONED, a. 1. Disposed; having an affection of 
heart.—Rom., xii. 2. Affected; conceited.—Shak., Lobs.) 

t AF-FE€TIOUS-LY, adv. In an affecting manner. 

AF-FECTIVE, e. That affects or excites emotion; suited ta 
affect, [Little used.) 

AF-FE€TIVE-LY, adv. In an affective or ünprcssive man. 
ner. 

AF-FE€TOR, ? n. One who affects; one who practices af. 

AF-FECT'ER, §  fectation. 

t AF-FE€T-OUS, a. Full of passion.—Leland. 

t AF-FE€T-¥Y-OS1-TY, n. Passionatencss. 

t AF-FEER', v. t. (Fr. afier.) To confirm. 

AF-FEER'”, v. t. (Fr. afcrer.] In law, to assess or reduce an 
arbitrary penalty or amercement to a precise sum.— Black- 
stone. 

AF-FEER'ED (af-feerd’), pp. Moderated in sum; asscssed , 
reduced to a certainty. 

AF-FEER'MENT, 2. The act of affeering. 

AF.FEER'OR, n. One who affeers.— Cowel. 

AF-FET-TU-Ó'SO, or CON AF.FET'TO. (It) In music, a 
direction to render notes soft and affecting. 

AF-FYANCE, n. (Norm. afiaunce.) 1. The marriage con- 
tract or promise; faith pledged. 2. Trust, especially in 
God ; confidence ; reliance. 

AF-FTANCE, v. t. 1. To betroth; to pledge one's faith or 
aay in marriage, or to promise marriage. 2. To give 

ARFTANCED Qa IT Pledged in 
-FFANC af-fYanst), pp. or a. marriage ; 
betrothed ; bound in fate ks 

AF-FT'ANC-ER, n. One who makes a contract of marriage 


between parties. 
AT TEANGING, ppr. Pledging in marriage; promising 
t AF-FI-DA TION, 
t AF-FI-DA TURE, } n. Mutual contract. 


AF-FI-DA’VIT, ^. [an old law verb in the perfect tense; he 
made oath.) A declaration upon oath; a declaration in 
munie sworn to before a magistrate. 

AF-FI'ED (af-f ad). part.ora. Joined by contract; affianced. 

t AF-FILE', v. t. (Fr. afiler.) To polish.—Chauccr. 

AF-FIL'T-ATE, v. t. (Fr. afilier.] 1. To adopt; to receive 
into a family as a son. 2. To receive into a society as a 
member, and initiate in its mysteries, plans, or intrigues ; 
a sense in which the word was much used in France during 
the revolution. 

AF-FIL1-4-TED, pp. or a. Adopted; associated ; received 
into a society or union. 

AF-FIL1-A-TING, ppr. or a. Adopting; associating ; receiv 

into a society or union. 

AF-FIL-I-A"TION, r. 1. Adoption; association in the same 
family or society.—2. In English law, the assignment of a 
child. as a bastard, to its father.—Brande's Cyc. 

AF'FIN-AGE, n. A refining of metals. 

t AF-FIN'ED (af-find), a. (L. affinis) Joined by affinity; re 
lated.—Spenser, [obs.] 

AF-FINT-TY, n. [L.afinitas.] 1. The relation contracted by 
marriage, between a husband and his wife's kindred, and 
between a wife and her husband's kindred ; in contradis 
tinction from consanguinity. 2. Agreement; relation 
conformity ; resemblance ; connection. —3. In chemistry 
attraction at insensible distances between the heterogene 
ous particles of bodies, causing them to form compounds. 

AF-FfRM' v. t. [L. demo] l To assert positively ; to tell 
with confidence ; to declare the existence of something 
to maintain as true; opposed to deny. 2. To make firm, 
as, to afirm the decision of a court. —3Srx. To assert; aver; 
declare; asseverate; assure; pronounce; protest; avouch, 
confirm ; establish ; ratify. 

AF-FIRM' v. i. To declare eolemnly. 

AF-FIRM'A-BLE, a. That may be asserted or declared. 

AF-FIRM'A-BLY, adv. In a way capable of affirmation. 

AF-FIRM'ANCE, m. 1. Confirmation; ratification; as, the 
5 ali rud a judgment. 2 Declaration ; affirmation, [lit 
tle used. 

AF-F IRMANT, ^. One who affirms. 

AF-F1RM-A'TION, n. 1. The actof affirming or asserting as 
true. 2. That which is asserted; position declared as true; 
averment. 3. Confirmation; ratification; an establishing 
of what had bcen before done or decrced. 4. A solemp 
declaration, made undcr the penalties of perjury, in lieu of 
taking an oath. 

AF-FIRN’A-TIVE, a. 1. That affirms or asserts; declarato 
ry of what exists; opposed to negative. 2. Confirmative, 
ratifying.—3. In algebra, positive; ns, afirmatire quantities 
4. Positive; dogmatic.— Taylor, obs.) 

AF-.F1RN'A-TIVE, n. That side of a question which affirms 
or maintains ; opposed to negative. 

AF-FIRM'A-TIVE-LY, edo. In an affirmative man-.et , poe 
itively ; on the affirmative cide of a question. 
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AF-FIRM’ED (af-furmd^, pp. Declured; asserted; averred; 
confirmed ; ratified. 

AF-FIRMER, wm. One who affirms. 

AF-FIRMING, ppr. Asserting; declaring positively; con- 


firming. 

AF-FIX^ v. t. pe afro, afizum.] 1. To unite at the end, or 
add at the close. Toa unite, or connect with ; as, 
“ideas with names affzed to them."—Locke. 3. To fix or 
fasten in any manner.—Syn. To attach; subjoin; connect; 
annex ; unite. 

AFFIX, n. A syllable or letter added to the end of a word. 

AE (af- » pp. United at the end; annexed; at- 
tached. 

AF-FIX‘ING, ppr. Uniting at the end; subjoining; attaching. 

AF-FIXION, n. The act of uniting at the end, or state of 
being so united. [Little used.) 

AF-FIX'TURE, n, That which is a*-xed. 

AF-FLA'TION, n. [L. affo, affatum.] A blowing or breath- 
ing on. 

AF-FLATUS, *. [L.] 1. A breath or blast ot wind. 2. In- 
spiration ; communication of divine knowledge, or the 

wer of prophecy. 

AE-FLI€T', v. t. [L. afligo, afficto.] To give to the body or 
mind pain which is continued.—SyvN. To trouble; grieve ; 

ain; distress; harass; torment; wound; hurt. 

AF-FLICT'ED, pp. or a. Affected with continued, or often-re- 
peated Pain. either of body or mind; suffering grief or dis- 
tress of any kind. 

AF-FLICT'ED-NESS, n. The state of being afflicted; but 
superseded by affliction. 

AF-FLICT'ER, n. One who afflicts. ` 

AF-FLI€TING, ppr. Causing continued pain of body or 
mind ; ving; distressing. 

AF-FLICT'ING, a. Grievous; distressing. 

AF-FLIETING-LY, adv. In an apr manner. 

AF-FLIC€'TION, n. 1. The state of being afflicted; a state 
of pain, distress, or grief. 2. The cause of continued pain 
of y or mind, as sickness, losses, &c.—SvN. Calamity ; 
trouble; distress; grief; pain; adversity; misery ; wretch- 
edness; misfortune. 

AF-FLICTIVE, a. Giving pain; causing continued or re- 
ated pain or grief; painful; distressing —Syn. Painful; 
istressing; grievous; calamitous ; adverse ; oppressive. 

AF-FLICTYVE LY, adv. In a manner to give pain. 

AF FLU-ENCE, n, (L. affuentia.] 1. Literally, a flowing to. 
In this sense ít is rarely used.) It is sometimes written qf- 
uency.—2. Figuratively, abundance of riches. Rogers.— 

Syn. Abundance; exuberance; plenty; wealth; opulence. 

AFFLU-ENT, a. Flowing to; more generally, wealthy ; 
abounding in goods or riches; abundant. 

AF FLU-ENT-LY, adv. In abundance; abundantly. 

AF FLUX, n. (L. affuzum.] The act of flowing to; a fow- 
ing to, or that which flows to. 

AF-FLUX'ON, n. The act of flowing to; that which flows 


to. 

AF'FOR-AÓE, n. (Fr.afforer.] In France, a certain duty paid 
to the lord of a district. 

{ AF-FORCE’MENT, n. In old charters, a fortress ; a fortifi- 
cation for defense.— Cyc. 

AF-FORD;, v. t. [ad, and the root of forth, further , G. förd- 
ern.] 1. To yield or produce as a natural result, as, our 
garden af us vegetables. 2. To yield, grant, or confer ; 
as, to afford shelter. 3. To be able to grant or sell with 
p or without loss; as, he can afford to sell low. 4. To 

able to expend without injury to one's estate; as, he 
oe aa the expense.—SyN. To give; impart; yield; 
roduce. 

AF-FORD'ED, pp. Yielded as fruit, produce, or result; sold 
without loss or with profit. 

AF-FORD'ING, ppr. Yielding; producing; selling without 
loss; bearing expenses. 

t AF-FORD’MENT, n. Grant; donation.—Lord. 

AF-FOR'EST, v. t. To convert ground into forest. 

AF-FOR-EST-A' TION, n. The act of turning ground into 
forest or wood-land. 

AF-FOR'EST-ED, pp. Converted into forest. 

AF-FOR'EST-ING, ppr. Converting into forest. 

AF-FRAN'CHISE, v. t. To make free. 

AF-FRAN’CHISE-MENT, n. The act of making free, or lib- 
erating. [Little used.) 

? AF-FRAP', v. t. and š. [Fr. frapper.) To strike. 

t AF-FRAY’, v. t. (Fr. efrayer.] To fright; to terrify, (Spen- 
ser n to be put in doubt. 

AF-FRAY’, P" [Fr. efrayer.] 1. In law, the fighting 

AF-FRAY'MENT, § of two or more persons in a public 

lace, to the terror of others. Blackstone.—2. In popular 
nguage, a petty fight—Syn. Quarrel; brawl; ecuffe; 
encounter ; t; contest; feud; tumult; disturbance. 

AF-FREIGHT’ af-frate’), v. t. To hire a ship for the trans- 
portation of or freight. 

AF-FREIGHT'ED. pp. Hired for transporting : 

AF-FREIGHTER, x. The person who hires or charters a 
ship or other vessel to convey goods.— Walsh. 
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AF-FREIGHTMENT (af-fráte'ment), n. Th hirin 
ship Pr the transportation of good: ay Hote v^ 
tAF-E RET, n. (It. affretare.] A furious onset or attack 
penser. 
t AF-FRIE'TION, n. The act of rubbing.— Boyle. 
t AF-FRIEND'ED (af.frend'ed), a. Made fricnds; reconciled, 


AF-FRIGHT" (af-frite^, v. t. (Sax. frihtan.] To impress with 
sudden fear, terror, or alarm.—Syn. To terrify ; frighten; 
alarm; dismay; daunt; intimidate; appall ; shock ; con- 
found; dishearten ; dispirit. 

AF-FRIGHT (af-frite), n. Suddcn or grcat fear; terror; 
also, the cause of terror ; a frightful objest 

AF-FRIGHTED, m Suddenly alarmed with fear ; terrified. 

AF-FRIGHTED-LY, adv. With fright. 

AF-FRIGHTER, 2. One who frightens. 

AF-FRIGHT'FUL, a. Terrifying; terrible; that may excite 
great fear; dreadful. 

AF-FRIGHT'FUL-LY, adv. Frightfully. 

AF-FRIGHT'NG, ppr. Impressing sudden fear ; terrifying. 

AF-FRIGHTMENT, ^. right; terror; the state of bei 
frightened. (Rarely used. In common discourse, the use o 

ate word fn all its forms is superseded by fright, frighted, 

u 

AE-FRONT (af-frunt), v. t. (Fr. affronter.) 1. To meet or en- 
counter face to face, in a good or bad sense, (obs.] 2. To 
offer abuse to the face, or openly, by words or actions. 3. 
To offer abuse, or give cause ot offense to, without being 
proe: with the person ; to make slightly angry ; a popular 
use of the word.—Syn. To insult; abuse; outrage; brave; 
dare ; defy; offend; provoke; pique; nettle; displease. 

AF-FRÓNT', n. 1. Opposition to the face; open defiance; 
encounter, [obs.) Ill treatment; abuse; any thing re- 
proachful or contemptuous that excites or justifies resent- 
ment. 3. Shame; disgrace, [not used.]—4. In popular lan- 
guage, slight resentment; displeasure. 

AF-FRONTED, Pp. 1. Opposed face to face; dared; de- 
fied; abused. In popular language, offended ; slightly 
angry at ill treatment, by words or actions; displeased. 

AF-FRONT-EE' a. In heraldry, front to front; an epithet 
given to animals that face each other. 

AF-FRONTER, x. One that affronts. 

AF-FRONTING, ppr. Opposing face to face; defying; abus- 
ing; offering abuse, or any cause of displeasure. 

AF-FRONTING, a. Contumelious ; abusive. 

AF-FRONTING-LY, adv. In an affronting manner. 

AF-FRONTIVE, a. Giving offense ; tending to offend ; abusive. 

AF-FRONTIVE-NESS, n. The quality that gives offense. 
(Little used.) 

AF-FÜSE', v. t. [L. affundo, affusum.} To pour upon; to 
sprinkle, as with a liquid. 

AF-FÜS'ED etna pp. Sprinkled with a liquid; sprin- 
kled on; having a liquid poured upon. 

AF-FÜS'ING, ppr. Pouring upon or sprinkling. 

AF-FÜ'SION (af-fü'zhun), n. The act of pouring upon, or 
sprinkling with a liquid substance, as water upon a diseas 
ed body, or upon a child in baptism, 

t AF-FY, v. t. (Fr. afier.) To betroth; to bind or join. 

T AF-FY, v.t To trust or confide in. 

A-FIELD’ (a-feeld), adv. To the field.—Milton. 

A-FIRE' adv. On fire-—Gower. 

A-FLAT", adv. Level with the ground — Bacon. 

A-FLOAT, aav. or a. 1. Borne on the water; floating; 
swimming. 92. Moving; passing from place to place. 3. 
Unfixed ; moving without guide or control. 

Aroor adv. 1. On foot; borne by the feet; opposed to 

ing. 2 In action; in a state of being planned for exe- 
cution ; as, a design is afoot, or on foot. 

A-FORE', adv. or prep. 1. In front. 2. Between one object 
and another, so as to intercept a direct view or intercourse, 
3. Prior in time ; before; anterior. In all these senses it 
is now inelegant, and superseded by before.—A. In seamen's 
language, toward the head of the ship; further forward, 
or nearer the stem; as, afore the windlass. 

A-FORE'GO-ING, a. Going before. 

A-FOREHAND, adv. 1. In time previous; by previous pro- 
vision. 2. a. Prepared; previously provided; as, to be 
aforehand in business. 

A-FOREMEN-TIONED, a. Mentioned before in the same 
writing or discourse.—Addison. 

A-FORE’NAMED, a. Named before.—Peacham. . 

A-FORE'SAID (-sed), a. Said or recited before, or in a pre 


cedin Rus 
A-FORÉ HOUGHT (-thawt), a. {afore and thought. Pre- 
meditated; prepense ; as, malice aforethowght, which is re 
quired to constitute murder.—Com. Law. 4 a ds 
A-FORE'TIME, adv. In time past; in a former time.— Bible, 
2 FOR-TI-O RI (-for-she-o'rf). [L.) With stronger reasons. 
A-FOUL/, adv. or a. Not free; cntangled.— Columbiad. 
A-FRAID', a. [the participle of afray.] Impressed with fear 
or apprehension. This word expresses a less degree of 
fear than terrified or frightened.—5XN. Fearful; timid ; tim 
orous. 
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A-FREsSH,a4Je.. Anew, again: recently , after intermission. 

AFRICA, a. [qu. L. a neg. und frigus.] One of thu four 
Quarters or largest divisions of the globe. 

AFRICAN, le. Pertaining to Africa. 

AFRICAN, n. A native of Africa. This name is given also 
to the African marigold. 

A-FRONT (a-frunt), ade. In front.—Shak. 

AFT, e. or ede. (Sax. aft. oft.) In scamen's language, a word 
used to denote the stern of a ship; toward the stern. Fore 
end aft is the whole kencth of a ship. ; 

AFTER, a. [the comparative degroe of aft.) 1. In marine 
language, more ait, or toward the stern of the ship; as, 
the after sails. —2. In common language. later in time; as, 
an after period ot life.— Marshall. In this sense the word 
is often combined with the following noun, as in afternoon. 

AFTER, prep. 1. Behind in place. 2 Later in time; as, 
efter Puppen 3. In pursuit of, that is, moving behind ; fol- 
lowing; in scarchof 4. In imitation of. 5. According to. 
& According to the direction and influcnce of. 

AFTER, adr. Posterior ; later in time; as, it was about the 
epace of three bours after. — After is prefixed to many 
words, forming compounds, but retaining its genuine sig- 
nification. 

AFTER-A€-CEPT-A TION, x. A sense not at first admit. 
ted. — Knowles. 

XFTER-A€C-COUNT, n. A subsequent reckoning. 

AFT'ER-A€T' n. A subsequent act. 

AFT'ER-A'GES, m. plu. Later ages; succeeding times.— 
After-age, in the singular, is not improper.—Addison, 

AFT'ER-ALL' is a phrase, signifying when all has been con- 
sidered, said, or done ; at last; in the final result.— Pope. 

ÁFT'ER-BAND, n. A future link or connection.— Milton. 

AFT'ER-BIRTH, n. The placenta in which the fetus is in- 
volved, and which comes away after delivery.— Wiseman. 

ZFTER-€LAP, n. An unexpected and disagreeable subse- 
quent event.—Halliwell. 

AFT'ER-€ON'ER, n. A successor. 

AFTER-€COMFORT, n. Future comfort.—Jonson. 

AFT'ER-CON'DU€T, n. Subsequent behavior. 

ÁFT'ER-€ON-VIE€'TION, n. Future conviction. 

AFT'ER-€OST, n. Later cost; expense after the execution 
of the main design.— Mortimer. 

ÁFT'ER-COURSE, n. Future course.— Brown. 

4FTER-€ROP, 2. The second crop in the same year.— 
Mortimer. 

AFT'ER-DAYS, 2. pl. Future days.—Con ; 

AFT'ER-DI-VULÓ'ER, n. A subsequent dival perc Batu 

AFTER-EAT AGE, x. Part of the increase of the same 

ear.—Burn. Local.) 

AFTER-EN.DEAV'OR, n. An endeavor after the first or 
former cffort. 

t AFT'ER-ETE', v. t. To keep one in view.—Shak. 

API ER GME n. A subsequent scheme or expedient.— 

"ONOR, 

AFT'ER-GUARD, n. The seamen stationed on the poop of 
the ship to attend the after-sails. 

ÁFT'ER. HOPE, n. Future hope.—Jonson. 

AFTER-HOURS, n. pl. Hours that follow.—Shak. 

AFT'ER-IG'NO-RANCE, n. Subsequent ignorance. 

AFT'ER-INGS, n. plu. The last milk that can be drawn from 
a cow in milking ; strokings.—Grose. 

ÁFT'ER-KING, n. A succeeding king.—SAuckford. 

AFT'ER-LIFE, n. 1. Future life, or the life after thia— 

den. 2. A later period of life; subsequent life. 

x Z;R-LIV'ER, n. One who lives in succeeding timce.— 

idney. 

AFT'ER-LOÓVE (luv), n. The second or later love. 

AFT'ER-MAL'ICE, n. Succeeding malice.— Dryden. 

4FTER-MATH, n. A second crop of grass in the same sea- 
son: rowen.—dHolland. 

XFT'ER-MOST, a. superi. In marine language. nearest the 
sU: 11 ; opposed to foremost ; also, hindmost. 

AFT'ER-NOOSN' n. The part of the day which follows noon, 
between noon and evening. 

AFT'ER-PAINS, n. pl. The pains which succeed child-birth. 

AFT'ER-PXRT, n. The latter part.—In marine language, the 
part of a ship toward the atern. 

AFT'ER-l'IECE, n. A piece performed after a play; a farce 
or other small entertainment. 

AFTER-PROOF, n. Subsequent proof or evidence ; qual. 
ities known by subsequent experience. 

AFT'ER-RE-PENT'ANCE, n. Fubsequont repentance. 

AFT'ER-RE-PORT, n. Subsequent report.—SoutÀ. 

$FT'ER-SAILB8, n. pl. The sails on the mizzen-mast and 
stays, between the main and mizzen masts. 

FETER-STAGE, n. A subsequent stage. 

AFTER-STATE, n. The future etate.—Glanville 

AFT ER-STING. x. Subecquent sting.—Herbdert. 

AFTER-STORM, n. A succecding storm. 

XFT'ER-SUP'PER, *. The time between supper and going 
to bed.— Shak. 
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AFT'ER-SWARM, n. A swarm of bees which leaves the 
hive after the first. 

AFT'ER-TASTE, n. A taste which succecds eating and 
drinking. 

AFTER-TIIOUGHT (-thawt), n. Reficctions after an act 
later thought, or expedient occurring too late. 

XFT'ER-TIME, n. Succceding time.—Drydex. 

AFT'ER-TOSSTNG, n. The swell or agitation of the ses 
after a storin.— Addison. 

XFT'ER-WARD, adv. In later or subsequent time. 

AFT'ER-WIÍSE, a. Wise afterward, or too late. 

AFT'ER-WIT, n. Subeequeut wit; wisdom that comes tou 
late. —L' Estrange. 

XFT'ER-WIT'NESS, 2. A satawa or future witness, 

ÁFTER-WRATH, n. Later wrath; anger after the provo 
cation has ceascd.— Shak. x 

AFTER-WRITER, n. A succeeding writer. 

bc n., In the Turkish dominions, a commander or chief 
officer. 

* A-GAIN’ (a-gen’), adv. (Sax. gean, agen, agean,ongean.]. L 
A second time ; once more. 2. It notes something further 
or additional to one or more particulars..—Again and again, 
often ; with frequent repetition. 

* A-GAINST (a-genst), Prip. LSU togeanes.) 1. In oppoal 
tion ; noting enmity or disapprobation. 2. In opposition, 
noting contrariety, contradiction, or repugnance ; as, against 
justice. 3. In opposition, noting competition, or ditferent 
sides or parties; as, two against three. 4. In an opposite 
direction ; as, against the stream. 5. Opposite in place; 
abreast; as, against the light-house. 6. In opposition, not- 
ing adversity, injury, or contrariety to wishes; as, against 
my wishes. 7. Bearing upon; as, against the house. 8. 
in provision for; in preparation for ; as, against the time 
of need. 

t AG'A-LAX-Y, n. Want of milk. 

AG'AL-LO€H, Yn. A resinous wood, of a highly aro- 

A-GAL'LO€H-UM, $ matic smell, brought from the East 
Indies, and used in making pastils, &c. 

AG-AL-MAT'O-LITE, x. (Gr. aya)ua and ĝos.) A soft 
stone, carved into images in China, and hence called fig- 
wre-stone. It appears like soap-stone, but contains alumine 
instead of magnesia. 

t AG'A-MIST, n. One who is unmarried.— Coles. 

AG’A-MOUS, a. (Gr. a and yagoç.] In botany, havirg no vis 
ible organs of fructification —Lindley. 

A-GAPE;, adv. or a. Gaping, as with wonder; expectation 
or eager attention; having the mouth wide open.— Milton 

AG’A-PE, n.; pl. AGapa. (Gr. ayaxn.] Among the primitiv 
Christians, a love feast, or feast of charity. 

AG'AR-1€, 2. (Gr. ayapixoy.] 1. In botany, a genus of fux 
gi, containing numerous species. The agaric of the oab 
is called scat iem Dom its iat to iby he x v 
minera , the ag MERET a light, c t 
dense f lime, formed in caverns and fissures Df lime 
stone. It is used as an astringent and styptic. 

A-GXST, 1a. [qu. a contraction of agazed.) Struck with 

A-GHXST', terror or astonishment; amazed; struck si- 
lent with horror. 

A-GAS'TRI-A, 2. plu. (Gr. a and yasnp:) A class of marine 
animals, supposed to be destitute of intestines.—Kirby. 

t A-GATE', adv. On the way; going. 

AG'ATE, n. (Fr. agate) A semi-pellucid, uncrystallized va 
riety of quartz, presenting various tints in the same speci- 
men. colors are delicately arranged in stripes, banda, 
or clouds. When they take an angular shape, like that of 
a fortification, it is called the fortifcation agate, as in tho 
Scotch pebble. 

AG'ATE, n. An instrument used by gold-wire drawers, so 
called from the agate in tbe middle of it. 

AG’A-TINE, a. Pertaining to agate. 

AG'A-TINE, n. A genus of shells, oval or oblong. 

AG'A-TTZED, a. Having the colored lines and figures of ag 
ate. Agatized wood, a kind of agate resulting from the pet 
rifaction of wood, and still showing something of its tex- 


ture. 

AG'A-TY, a. Of the nature of agate.— Woodward. 

AGAVE, n. (Gr. ayavos.] The American aloe. 

t A-GAZE', v. t. To strike with amazement. 

t A-GAZ’ED (a-gázd^, pp. Struck with amazement. 

AGE, w. (Fr. age) 1. The whole duration of a being 
whether animal, vegetable, or other kind. 2. That part of 
the duration of a being which is between its beginning and 
any given time. 3. The latter part of life, or long-contin 
ued duration; oldness. 4. A certain period of human life, 
marked by a difference of state. 5. The period when a 
person is enabled by law to do certain acts for himself, or 
when he ceases to be controlled by parents or guardians ; 
as, in our country, both males and females are of age at 
twenty-one years old. 6. Mature years; ripences of strength 


0 
- 


or discretion. 7. The time of life for conceiving children. 
8. A particular period of time, as distinguished from oth- 
ers; as, the en age. 9. The people who live at a par 


ticular period; hence, & generation and a succession 
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generations; as. ages yet unborn. 10. A century ; the peri- 
od of one hundred years.—Syn. Time; period; genera- 
tion ; date; era; epoch; maturity ; ripeness. 

X'GED, a. 1. Old; having lived long; having lived almost 
the usual time allotted to that species of being ; applied to 
animals or plants. 2. Having a certain age; having lived ; 
as, a man ager forty years. 

A'GED, n. Old persons. 

V@GED-LY, adv. After the manner of an aged person. 

I A-GEN’, for again. 

&'OEN.CY, n. [L. agens) 1. The quality of moving or of 
exerting power; the atate of being in action ; action ; op- 
eration ; instrumentality ; as, the agency of Providence in 
the natural world. 2. The office of an agent or factor; bu- 
siness of an agent intrusted with the concerns of another. 
-—SvN. Action; operation ; efficiency; management; per- 


formance. p" 
AÓ'END, I [E Matter relating to the service of the 
A-G EN' DUM, h. 


4-GEN'DA, n. [L.thingsto be done] À memorandum-book; 
the service or office of a church; a ritual or liturgy. 

AGENT, a. Acting; opposed to patient ; as, the body agent. 
—Bacon, [little used.) 

AGENT, n. 1. An actor; one that exerts power, or has the 

power to act. 2. An active power or cause; that which 
as the power to produce an effect. 3. A subetitute, dep- 
uty, or factor ; one intrusted with the business of another ; 
an attorney ; a minister. 

t A'ÓENT-SHIP, n. The office of an agent. We now use 


agency. 
FAS GECE TION n. (L. gelu.) Concretion of a fluid.— 


TOW. 

t AG-GEN-ER-ATION, n. [L. ad and generatio.) The state 
of growing to another.— Brown. 

1 AG'GER, n. [L.J A fortress or mound.—Hearne. 

f AG'GER-ATE, v. t. [L. aggero.] To heap. 

AG-GER-A TION, n. A heaping; accumulation.—Ray. 

t AG-GER-OSE’, a. In heaps, or formed of heaps. 

AG-GLOM'ER-ATE, v. t. (L. agglomero.] To wind, or col- 
lect into a ball ; to gather into a mass. 

AG-GLONM'ER- ATE, v. i. To gather, grow, or collect into a 
ball or mass.— T homson. 

AG-GLON'ER-A-TED, pp. Wound or collected into a ball. 

AG-GLON'ER-À-TING, ppr. Winding into a ball; gathering 


into a lump. 
4AG-GLOM-ER-ATION, n. The act of winding into a ball; 
the state of being gathered into a ball or mass. 
AG-GLOTIN-ANT, ». Any viscous substance which unites 
other substances by causing an adhesion; any application 
which tends to unite parts which have too little adhesion. 


— Core. 

ba i lc a. Uniting as glue ; tending to cause ad- 

esion. 

AG-GLOTIN-ATE, v. t. (L. agglutino.] To unite, or cause 
to adhere, as with glue; to unite by causing an sion 
of substances. 

AG-GLO‘TIN-A-TED, pp. Glued together. 

AG-GLÜ'TIN-A-TING, ppr. Gluing together; uniting by 
causing adhesion. 

AG-GLU-TIN-A"TION, n. The act of uniting by glue or other 
tenacious substance ; the state of being thus united. 

AG-GLOTIN-A-TIVE, a. That tends to unite, or has power 
to cnuse adhesion. 

t AG-GRACE, v. t. To favor.—Spenser. 

t AG-GRACE', n. Kindness; favor.—Spenser. 

AG-GRAND-IZ'A-BLE, a. That may be aggrandized. 

AG-GRAND-IZ-A TION, n. The act of agerandizing. 

AG'GRAND-IZF, v. t. (Fr. agrandir.) 1. To make great or 
greater in power, rank, or honor. 2, To enlarge; applied 
to things.—Syn. To augment; exalt; promote; prefer; 
advance ; enlarge; increase. 

ARMAS ,PP. Made great or greater; exalted; en- 


arged. 

* AG-GRANDTZE-MENT, or AG’GRAND-IZE-MENT, m. 
The act of aggrandizing; the state of being exalted in 
power, rank, or honor.—Syn. Augmentation ; exaltation ; 
enlargement; advancement; promotion; pre 'nt. 

AG'GRAND-IZ-ER, n. One who aggrandizes or exalts in 

AGGRANDIZING pr. Mak altin 

i ND- „ppr. Making t; ex ; enlarging. 
ft AG-GRATE' v. t. [It] To peake Spenar. ° ging 

t AG'GRA-VA-BLE, a. Making a thing worse. 

AG'GRA-VATE, v. t. [L. aggravo.] 1. To make heavy, but 
not used in this literal sense. Figuratively, to make worse, 
more severe, or less tolerable. 2. To make more enor- 
mous, or less excusable; as, to aggravate the guilt of an 
act. 3. To exaggerate. 4. To give coloring in descrip- 
tion; to give an exaggerated representation.—SvN. To 
heighten; raise; make worse; increase; magnify; ex- 
aggcrate. 

AG'GRA-VA-TED, pp. or a. Increased in severity or enor- | 
mity ; made worse; exaggerated. | 

AG'GRA-VA-TING,ppr. Increasing in severity, enormity, or 
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de ; as evils, misfortun 
mult, 4 &c.; ex tin en, pain, punishment, crimes, 


X & 
AG-GRA-VA'TION, *. 1. The act of making worse 


of evils, natural or moral; the act of increasi ace crit i 
or heinousness ; addition to that which is evil or improper. 


2. Exaggerated representation, or heightened description 
of any thing wrong, improper, or unnatural.— Addison, 

AG'GRE.GATE, v. t. (L. aggrego.] To bring together; to 
collect particulars into a sum, mass, or body.—svN. Tu 
heap up ; accumulate ; pile; collect. 

AG/GRE-GATE, a. Forned by a collection of particulars 
into a whole mass or sum. Aggregate flowers, a collection 
of florets united at the base. Aggregate corporation, one 
consisting of two or more persons, and perpetuated by a 
succession of members. 

AG/GRE-GATE, n. 1. A sum, mass, or assemblage of par. 
ticulars.—9. In physics, a mass formed by the union of ko 
mogeneous particles. 

AG'GRE-Gá-TED, pp. Collected into a sum, mass, or sys 
tem. 

AG'GRE-GATE-LY, adv. Collectively. 

AG'GRE-G2-TING, ppr. Collecting into a sum or mass. 

AG-GRE-GA'TION, n. 1. The act of aggregating; the state 
of being collected into a sum or mass ; a collection of par- 
ticulars; an egate.—2. In chemistry, aggregation de- 
pends on attraction, at insensible distances, between homo- 
geneous pice of bodies, causing them to unite. 3. The 
union and coherence of bodies of the same nature. 

AG’GRE-GA-TIVE, a. Taken together; collective. 

AG’GRE-GA-TOR, 2. He who collects into a whole or mass. 
— Burton. 

AG-GRESS’, v. £ [L. aggredior, aggressus.) To make a first 
attack ; to commit the first act of hostility or offense ; to 
begin a quse or controversy ; to assault first, or invade. 

t AG-GRESS', n. A on.— Hale. 

AG-GRESS'ING, ppr. Commencing hostility first; making 
the first attack. 

AG-GRES'SION, *. The first act of hostility ; the first act 
of injury, or first act leading to war or controversy.—SvN. 
Attack ; invasion; assault; encroachment; injury; of- 


fense. 

AG-GRESS'TVE, a. Tending to aggress; making the firat 
attack.— Clarkson. 

AG-GRESS'OR, n. The person who first attacks; he who 
first commences hostility or a quarrel; an assaulter ; an 
invader. 

AG-GRIEV’ANCE, n. Oppression; hardship ; injury. 

AG-GRI£VE', v. t. 1. To give pain or sorrow; to afflict. 
x To bear herd upon; to oppress or injure; to vex or 

arass. 

t AG-GRI£VE', v. š To mourn; to lament. 

AG-GRI£V'ED (ag-greevd’), pp. Pained; afflicted; civilly 
or politically oppressed. 

AG-GRI£V'ING, ppr. Afilicting; imposing hardships on; 
oppressing. 

AG-GROUP', v. t. (Sp. agrupar.) To bring together; to 
group ; to collect many persons into a crowd, or many fig- 
ures into a whole. 

AG-GROUP'ED (ag-groopt), pp. Collected into a group or 
assemblage. 

A-GHAST,, ta. or adv. Struck with amazement; stupefied 

A-GAST', with Sudden fright or horror. 

AGILE, a. [Fr. agile.) Nimble; having the faculty of quick 
motion in the limbs; apt or ready to move.—Sywn. Active, 
alert; nimble ; brisk ; lively; quick ; sprightly ; prompt; 
ready. 

AGTLE-LY, adv. In a nimble manner. 

AGTLE-NESS, n. Nimbleness ; activity ; the faculty of mov- 
ing the limbs quickly ; agility. . 

A-GILT-TY, n. tL. agilitas] The power of moving the 
limbs quickly.—SvN. Nimbleness; activity; briskness. 

f A-GIL'LO-€HUM, n. Aloes wood.—Quincy. 

A‘GI-O, n. (It. aggio.) 1. In commerce, the difference in value 
between metallic and paper money, or between one sort 
of metallic money and another.—M'Cwlloch. 2. Premium; 
sum given above the nominal value ; as, the agio of ev- 
change. 

A'GI-O-TAGE, n. Stock-jobbing; the maneuvres of specu- 
lators to raise or depress the funds.— Brande. 

A-GIST, v. t. In lax, to take the cattle of others to graze; 
to feed or pasture the cattle of others. 

A-GISTM n. The taking and feeding of other men's 
cattle in the king’s forest, or on one's own land ; also, the 

rice paid for such feeding. h 

A-GIST'OR, mn. An officer of the king's forest, who has 

A-GIST-AÀ TOR, § the care of cattle agisted, and collects the 
money for the same. 

AG'TT A BLE, a. That may be agitated, shaken, or dis- 
cussed. 

AG1-TATE, v. t. [L. agito.) 


into violent, irregular 1 
tumult. ^ To E sider on all sides; to revolve in the 
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mind. or view in all its aspects, either alone or in discus- 
eiona with others.—s5vxN. To more; shake ; excite ; ronse; 
disturb; distract ; revolve; coneider ; deliberate ; discuss; 
debate ; canvasa; controvert ; examine. 

AGU-TA-TED, pp. or & “Tossed from side to side; shaken ; 
moved violently and irregularly; disturbed; discuesed ; 
cansink red. 

AGL-TA-TING, ppr. Shaking; moving with violence ; dis- 
turbine: disputing; contnving. . 

AO-I-TA TION, a. L The act of shaking; the state of being 
moved with violence, or with irregular action ; commotion. 
L. Disturbance of tranquillity in the mind; excitement of 
passion, 3. Diecnseion ; examination of a subject in con- 
troverey.. 4. A state of peing, ce ayka upon, with a 
view to contrivance or plan to be adopted.—Syn. Disturb- 
ance; commotion; exciteincnt; cmotion ; trepidation; 
tremor. 

AG! TA.TIVE, a. Having a tendency to agitate. 

4€-I- T.i TO (aji-tàto), [ft] In music, a broken style of per- 
formance, adapted to awaken surprise or perturbation. 

AO T-T1-TOR. a. One who agitatcs ; also, an insurgent; one 
who excites sedition or revolt. In Cromwell's time, certain 
officers appointed by the army to manage thcir concerns, 
were culled agitators. 

AGLET, Qn. (Fr. aiguillete.) 1. A tag of a point curved 

AIGLET, 5 into the representation of an animal, generally 
of a man: a small plate of mctal—2. In botany, a pendant 
at the cnds of the chivcs of tlowers, as in the rosc and tulip. 

4GLET-BABY, n. A einall image on the top of a lace.— 
Shak. 

AG'MIN-AL,a. (L. agmen.) Pertaining to an army or troop. 

Little used.) 

AG NAIL, x. A disease of tho nail; a whitlow; aninflamma- 
tion round the nail 

AGNATE, a. (L. agnatus.) Related or akin by thc father's 
eide 


AG'NATE, x. Any malc relation by the father’s: side.—En- 


cyc. 

AG-NXTI, n. pl. (L.) Relations by the father’s side. 

AG-NATI€,a. Pertaining to descent by the male line of an- 
cestors.— Blackstone. 

AG-NA'TION, x. Relation by the father’s side only, or de- 
sccnt in the male line, distinct from cognation, which in- 
cludes descent in the male and female lincs. 

AGNEL, n. (from agnus] An ancient French coin, value 
G^ RON. IL io.) Acknowledgment. —P. 

AG-NI N, n. (L. agnitio. ow ent.— Pearson. 
[Little used.) bi 

t AG-NIZE, v. t. To acknowledgc.—Skak, 

AG-NO'MEN, x. (L.] An additional name given to a person 


by way of praise or dispraisc. 

AG-NOMTN-ATE, v. t. (L. agnomino.] To name. [Re] 

AG-NOM-[N-A'TTON, n. [L. agnomen.] 1. An tional 
namc or title; a name addcd to another, as expressive of 
somc act, achievement, &c.; a surname. 2. Allusion of 
one word to another by sound. 

AG'NUS €AS'TUS, n. [L.] A plant, a species of vitez, so 
called from its imagined virtue of preserving chastity. 

AG'NUS DET, n. (L. Lamb of God.) fn the Roman Catholic 
Church, a cake of wax stampcd with thc figure of a lamb, 
supporting the banner of the cross ; also, a prayer begin- 
ning with these words. 

AG'NUS SCYTH'I-€US, n. [L. Scythian lamb.) A name 
applied to a species of fern resembling a lamb. 

A-Gü/, adv. or a. (Sax. agan.) Past; gone; as, a year ago. 

A-GOG’, adv. [Fr. agogo, It. agognare, ardently to dcsire.) 
m state of desire; highly excited by eagerness after an 
o t 

A-GOTNG. In motion; as, to sct a mill agving. 

FA'GON, n. (Gr.) The contest for the prize. 

A-GON F” (a-gawn), pp. Ago; t; since, [nearly obs.] 

AG'O-NISM, 2. (Gr. Cavit. Contention for a prize. 

AG'O-NIST, 2. One who contends for the prize in public 
games. Milton has used Agonists in this sensc. 

AG-O.NIST IEC, is l'ertaining to prizc-fighting, contests 

AG-O-NIST'ICAL, of atrcngth, or athletic combats.—En- 


REO NISmoALLY, ade. In an agonistic manner ; Jike 
rize-fighting. 

AG'O-NTZE, v. i (Gr. aywrtXw.) To writhe with extreme 
ain ; to suffer violent anguish.— Pope. 

A ir re v.t. “To distrcss with extreme pain; to torture. 


ope. 
A r TEED, pp. Distressed with exccssive pain; tor- 
tu 


AG'O-NIZ-ING, ppr. 1. Suffering severe pain; writhing with 
torture. 2. a. Giving cxtreme pain. 

AG'O-NTZ-ING-LY, adv. With extreme anguish. 

1 AG-O.NO-THETE' n. An officer who presided over the 
games in Greece. 

t AG-O-NO. THET16€, a. Pertaining to the president of the 
games, 


o 


i 
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AG'O-NY, n. (Gr. aywv.) 1. In strictness, pain so extreme l 
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as to causo writhing or contortious of thc body, similar te 

those madc kal "n aee contesta in Greece sie 
xtrewie p o y or mind, anguish; appropriately, 

Hic panes of dcath, and the eutferings of our Savior in the 

garden of Gcthsemanc.—Luke, xxii. 3. Violent contost oF 
striving. AMore.—3YN. Anguish; torment; throc; distress. 
pangs; suffcring. 

t A-GQOD', adv. In earncst.—Shak. 

A-GOU'TY, }n. (qu. Sp. agudo.) A vedniped of the order 

A-GOU'TY, ġ rodentia, of thc sizc of a rabbit 

tA-GRAMMA-TIST, n. An illiterate person. 

A-GRATI-AN, a. (L. agrarius.) 1. Relating to lands. Appro 
priately, denoting or pertaining to an equal division of lunds, 
as, thc agrarian laws of Rome, which distributed thc con 
quered and other public lands equally among all the cit) 
zens. 2. Pertaining to Saranan ER 

A-GRA'RI-AN, n. One in favor of an equal division of prop- 
erty aniong the inhabitants of a country. 

A-GRA'RIAN-[SM, x. An cqual division of lands or prop 
erty, or the principles of those who favor such a division. 

A-GREE, v. i. [Er agréer.) 1. To be of one mind ; to har. 
monize in opinion. 2. To livc in concord, or without con- 
tention. 3. To yield assent; to approve or admit; follow- 
ed by to. 4. To settle by stipulation, the minds of par- 
tics bcing agreed as to the terms. 5. To come to a com. 
promise of ditfercnces ; to be reconciled. 6. To come to 
one opinion or mind; to concur; as, to agree on a place 
of mecting. 7. To be consistent; to harmonize; not to 
contradict or be repugnant. 8. To resemble ; to be simi- 
lar. 9. To suit; to be accommodated or adapted to.—SrN. 
To assent ; agree: concur; consent; acquiesce ; comply; 
correspond ; answer; harmonize; quadrate ; tally ; coin- 
cide; comport. 

A-GREE, v. t. To admit or come to one mind concerning ; 
as, to agree the fact. Also, to reconcile or makc friends; 
to put an end to variance; but these senscs are unusual) 
and hardly legitimate. 

t A-GREE-A-BIL'I-TY, n. Easiness of disposition.— Chaucer. 

A-GREE'A-BLE, a. 1. Suitable ; conformable ; correspond- 
ent; consistent with. 2. In suance of; in conformity 
with. 3. Pleasing, either to the mind or senses; as, agree 
able manners. 

A-GREE'A-BLE-NESS, n. 1. Suitableness; conformity ; 
consistency. 2. The quality of pleasing; that quality which 
gives satisfaction or moderate pleasure to the mind cr 
senses. 3. Resemblance ; likeness, [os.) 

A-GREE'A-BLY, adv. 1. Pleasingly ; in an agrecable man- 
ner; in a manner to give pleasure. 2. Suitably; consist- 
ently; conformably. 3. Alike; in the same manner, [obs.} 

A-GREED', pp. 1, Being in concord or harmony of opinion ° 
of one mind. 2. Assented to; admitted. 3. Settled by 
consent ; implying bargain or contract. 

A-GREETNG, ppr. Living in concord; concurring; assent 
ing ; settling by consent. 

A-GREETNG-LY, adv. In conformity to. [Little used.) 

t AAGREEING-NESS, n. Consistency ; suitableness. 

A-GREE'MENT, n. 1. Concord; harmony; conformity. 2 
Union of opinions or sentiments; accordance. 3. Resem- 
blance; conformity ; similitude. 4. Union of minds in re- 
gard to a transfer of interest; bargain; compact; con 
tract; stipulation.—5. In grammar, concord. 

tA-GRESTIAL, ) a. [L. agrestis.) Rural; rustic; pertain 

A-GRESTIE, > ing to fields or the country; in opposi. 

A-GRESTI€-AL, ) tion to the city; unpolished. : 

A-GRI€-O-LA'TION, a. Cultivation of soil. 

AG'RI-EUL-TOR, *. One whose occupation is to till the 
ground ; a furmcr ; a husbandman. 

AG-RI-EUL'TUR-AL, a. Pertaining to husbandry, tillage, or 
the culture of the earth. 

AG'RI-CUL-TURE, n. (L. ager and cultura.) The cultiva- 
tion of thc ground, for the purpose of producing vegeta- 
bles and fruits, for the use of man and beast, on a large 
scale, in distinction fron horticulture, or the cultivation of 
gardens —Syx. Husban ; tillage; culturc. 

AG-Rf-CUL'TUR-1ÍSM, n. c art or science of agriculture. 
[Little used.) 

AG-RI-CUL'TUR-IST, n. Onc skilled in agriculture; a skill 
ful husbandman. 

AG'RI-MO-NY, n. [L. argemonia.) A genus of plants of sev- 
eral species ; a mild astringent and stomachic. 

AG-RIP-PIN'I-ANS, n. plu. [n Church history, the followers 
of Acrippinus, bishop of Carthage.— Encyc. 

1 A-GRISE’, v. 1. (Sax. agrisan.) To shiver. 

t 4-GRISE, v. t. To terrify; also, to make frightful 

A'GROM, n, A discase frequent in Bengal 

AG-RO-STEM'MA, x. A genus of plants. 

A-GROS'TIS, n. [Gr. aypworts.) Bent grass. 

A-GROS-TOG'RA-PHY, x. A description of the grasses. 

A-GROS-TOL/O-GY, n. The science of the grasses.— Brande. 

A-GROUND:, ado. 1. On the ground; a marine term, signi- 
fying that the bottom of a ship rests on the ground, for 
want of a sufficient depth of watcr. 9. Figuratively, stop- 
ped ; impeded by insuperable obstacles. 
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which precedes a fever, or a paroxysm of fever in inter- | 
mittenta. Itis accompanied with shivering. 2. Chilliness; 
a chill, or state of shaking with cold, though in health. 3. 
It is uaed for a periodical fever, an intermittent, whether 
quotidian, tertian, or quartan.—Ague of the face, a tern 
popularly applied, though not with medical propriety, to 
a swelling of the sides of the face, attended with intlam- 
mation.— Forby. ° 

rA t To cause a shivering in; to strike with a cold 

t— . 

A'GÜE-CAKE, 2. A hard tumor on the left side of the belly, 
lower than the false ribs. 

A'GÜED (a’-gide), a. Chilly; having a fit of ague; shiver- 


ing with cold or fear.—. i 

ÁA'GUE-FIT, n. A paroxysm of cold, or shivering; chilli- 
ness. Ds 

A'GUE-PROOF, a. Able to resist agues; proof against 

ea. 

t ALUERRY, t. t. [Fr. aguerrir.) Toinure to the hardships 
of war ; to instruct in the art of war. 

A'GUE-SPELL, ^. A charm or spell to cure or prevent 
ague. —Gay. 

A'GUE-STRUCK, a. Struck with ague.—Hewyt. 

A'GÜE-TREE, n. A name sometimes applied to sassafras. 

| A-GUISE' (a-gizc^), v. . To dress; to adorn.—Spenser. 


t A-GUISEE, x. 
A'GU-ISH, a. Chilly ; somewhat cold or shivering; having 


the qualities of an ague. 
‘Chilliness ; the quality of being aguish. 


Dress.—More. 


A'GU-ISH-NESS, n. 

A-GUIL-L A-NEUF', n. A form of rejoicing among the an- 
cient Franks on the first day of the Mesh 

A'GUL, ^. A shrub, a species of the kedysarum. 

XH. Anexclamation expressive of surprise, pity, complaint, 
contempt, dislike, joy, exultation, &c., according to the man- 
ner of utterance. 

Á-HÁ' 1. An exclamation expressing triumph, contempt 
or simple surprise ; but the senses are distinguished by | 
very different modes of utterance, and ditferent modifica- 
tone of features. 2 2. A sunk fence, not visible without 
near approach; it has been, however, more commonly 
called ha-ha— Mason. 

A-HAN'T-GER, n. A name of the gar-fish. 

A-HEAD' (a-hed^), ade. 1. Further forward than another 
thing; in front; originally a sea term, denoting further for- | 
ward than another ship. 2. Onward; forward; toward | 
the poiut before the stem or head; as, move ahead. 3. 
Headlong ; precipitantly.—L' Estrange. 

r A-HEIGHT (a-hite), ade. Aloft; on high 

| A-HIGH', adv. On bigh. 

t A-HOLD’, adv. Near the wind.—SAak. 

A-HÜU'AI, n. A poisonous species of plum. 

A-HOY'", exclam. A sea term used in hailing. 

AH'RLMAN. Sce ARIMAN. 

A-HULL', adv. With the sails furled and the helm lashed, as 
a ship in a storm. 

t A-HUN"GRY, a. Hungry.—Shak. 

âI, n. The threc-toed sloth.— Brande. 

AID, v. t. [Fr. aider.) To afford assistance.—Svw. To help; 
assist ; support sustain ; succor ; relieve. 

ÁID,n. 1. Help; succor; support; assistance. 2. The per- 
son who aids or yields support; a helper; an auxiliary.—3. 
In English law, a subsidy or tax granted by parliament — 
4. An aid-de-camp, 60 called by abbreviation. 

AID'ANCE, n. ; help; arianen erstes [une used.) 

f AID'ANT, a. Helping; helpful; supplying ai 

* 4ID-DE-€AMP (&d'de-kong), n. In military affairs, an 
officer whose duty is to receive and communicate the or- 
ders of a general officer. [It is desirable that this word 
Bas] be naturalized, and no longer pronounced aid-de- 

ng. 

AID'ED, pp. Assisted; supported; furnished with succor. 

AID'ER, n. One who helps; an assistant or auxiliary. 

AID'ING, ppr. Helping ; assisting. 

AID'LESS, a. Helpless; without aid ; unsupported ; unde- 
fended.— Shak. 

tAIGRE. a, Sour.— Craven dialect. 

AYGRET, 2x. 1. In zoology, the name of a small white 

AlGRETTE, § heron —2. In botany, [see EGRET.) 3. A tuft, 
as of feathers, diamonds, &c. 

AIGU-LET, n A poat or tag, as at the ends of fringes. 
See AIGLET. 

AIK'RAW, n. A name of a species of lichen or moss. 

LIL, v. t. (Sax. aglian.] To trouble; to affect with unensi- 
ness, either of body or mind. 

AIL, ^. Indisposition, or morbid affection. 

AILANG, ppr. Diseased ; indisposcd ; full of complaints. 

AUMEN ,". Disease; indisposition ; morbid atfection of 

e body. . 

AIM, v. š (qu. Ir. oigham.] 1. To point at with a missive 
weapon. 2. To direct the intention or purpose; to attempt 
to reach o: accomplish; to ^ud toward; to endeavor ; 
to guess.—Shak., [obs.] Followed by az. 
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wGCE (igu), n. [Sux. ege oga, or koga.) 1. The cold fit, AIM, v. & To direct or point as e wcapon; 


AIR 


` to direc . 
aM a icc. as, to aim n musket. “93 as 
AIM, x. 1. The pointing or direction of a misale we " 
the direction of any thing to a particular point or cent 
with a view to strike or affect it. 9. he point intended to 
be hit, or object intended to be affected. 3. A 


. . u I , 
Intention ; design ; scheme. 4. Conjecture; Tip! ond] 
ser, [not used.] —SvN. End; object; scope; drift; design; 


. purpose; intention ; scheme. 
AIMED, pp. Pointed; directed ; intended to strike or affect. 
EIE n. Te who aims. 
3, ppr. Pointing a weapon at an objcct; directi 
any thing to an uier, intending; iUc i - 
AIM'LESS, a. Without aim.—Aay. 
l. The tluid which we 


AIR, n. (Fr. air; L. aer; Gr. anp.] 
breathe. Air is inodorous, invisible, insipid, coloricss, 
elastic, possessed of gravity, casily moved, rarcfie«, and 
condensed. Atmospheric air is a compound fluid, consist, 
ing of oxygen gas, and nitrogen or azote. The body of ais 
surrounding the earth is called the atmosphere. 2. An acr- 
iforin body; a gas; as, oxygen is called vital air. 3. Air 
in motion; a Might breeze. 4. Vent; utterance abroad; 
publication; publicity. 5. A tunc ; a short song, or piece 
of music adapted to words ; also, thc peculiar modulation 
of the notes, which gives music its character; as, a soft air. 
A song or piece of poetry for singing; the leading part of 
a tune. 6. The peculiar look, appearance, manner, or mien 
of a person. Itis applied to manners or gesturcs, as well 
as to features. 7. Airs, in thc plural, is used to denote an 
affected manner, show of pride, haughtiness; as, hc puts 
on airs.—8. In painting, that which expresses the iife of 
action; manner; gesture; attitude. 9. Any thing light of 
uncertain; that is light as air. 10, Advice; intelligence ; 
information.— Bacon, (obs.) To take the air, to go abroad 

. for an au. To take air, to come before the public. 

AIR, v. t. 1. To expose to the air; to give access to the 
open air; to ventilate; as, to air a room. 2. To expose to 

. heat; to warm. 3. To dry by a fire; to expel dampness. 

AIR'A, n. Hair-grass, a genus of plants. 

AIR-BAL-LOON'. See BALLOON. 

AIR-BAL-LOON'ST, x. One who makes or uses air-bul- 
loons.— Kirby. 

AIR-BLAD-DER, n. A vesicle or cuticle filled with air; 
also, the bladder of a fish containing air, by which it main- 
tains its equilibrium in the water. 

AIR'-BORN, a. Born of the air.— reve, 

AIR'-BORNE, a. Borne in or by the air. 

AIR’-BRAV-ING, a. Braving the winds.—Shak. 

AIR’-BUILT, a. Erected in the air; having no solid founde- 
tion ; chimerical. 

AIR-CELLS, n. pi. Cells containing air. Such cells render 

. some plants buoyant in water. 

AIR'-DRAWN, a. Drawn in air; imaginary.—Shak. 

AIRED, pp. Exposed to sir; cleansed by air; heated or 
dried by exposure to a fire; ventilated. 

AIR ER, n. 1. One who exposes to the air. 2. A stand for 
airing clothes. 

AIR'-GUN, n. A pneumatic engine resembling a musket, to 
discharge bullets by means of air. 

AIR-HOLD-ER, n. An instrument for holding air. 

AIR'-HOLE, n. An opening to admit or discharge air. 

AIRT-LY, adv. In an airy manner. 

AIRT-NESS,n. 1. Exposure to a free current of air; open- 
ness to the air. 2. Gayety; liveliness. 

AIRING, ppr. Exposing to the air; warming; drying. 

AIRING, n. 1. An exposure to the air, or to a fire, for warm- 
ing or drying. 2. A walk or ride in the open air; a short 
excursion. 

AIR-JA€R-ET, n. A jacket with air-tight cavities or cclls, 
which, being inflated, will sustain a person in water. _ 
AIR'LESS, a. Not open to a free current of air; wanting 

fresh air, or cominunication with the open air. 

AIR'LING, n. A thoughtless, gay person.—Jonson. 

AIR'-VIPE, m. A pipe used to draw foul air from a ship's 
hold. 

AIR-PLANT,m. A plant which grows by nutriment derived 
from the air, without being rooted in earth or any other 
substance. 

AIR'-POISE, n. An instrument to measure the wcight of 
the ai 


air. 
ZXIR-PUMP,n. A machine for exhausting the air of a vessel 
AIR'-SA€S, w. plu. Air-bags in birds. . 
AIR-SHAFT, n. A passage for air into a minc. : 
AIR-SLAC€R'ED (Air-elakt). a. Slacked or pulverized by 
R STIR. RING, = puis Ox ae motion. 
AIR’-STIiR- , G. tting the air otion — 
AIR THREAD. n. A name Sven to the spider's webs which 
are often seen floating in thcwair. x ¿Ca 
AIR-THREAT-EN-ING, a. Threatening the alr; lofty. 
AIR-TIGHT, a. [air and tight] So tight or compact as to 
be impe ble to air. 
ZIR’-TRAP, n. A contrivance 
drains, sewers, &c. 


for the escape of foul air from 
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BIC-VESSSEL, = 1. A epiral duc 
© [n deserts. a tube by which air 
heady for reepirntion. 

ilt Ye. 1. Consisting of air. 2. Relating or belouging to 
air; hi h in nir. 3. Open to a free currentof air. 4. Light 
as air, resembling air: thiu; unsubstantial; without so- 
Bd.ty. A Without reality; having no solid foundation ; 
vain: triding. G Gay; eprightly; full of vivacity and lev- 
ity : licht of heart; lively. 

AIRY, ls. [S AESIE Among sportsmen, the ncst of thc 

AE-RIF,§ hawk or eagle. — 

ANVY-ELEING, e Flying like air.— Thomson. 

RIRY-LIGUT, a. Light as air. 

LISCNY-NITE, a. A black or dark brownish yellow orc 
from the Ural Mountains, containing titanium, zirconium, 
and cerium. See ZÉSCHYNITE. 

AISLE (ile), Ue. (Fr. eile.) 1. The side portions ofa church, 

AILE, j im distinction from the nave or center. 2. A 
walk or paszage in a church. 

AISLED (d), & Furnished with aisles.—Byron. 

AIT (ate), m. A small island in a river or lake. 

AI-ZOON, n. (Sax. aizon.] A genus of plants. 

A-JAR', adr. Partly open, as a door. 

AJINA, n. The secd of a plant brought from Malabar. 

A-J('GA, n. Bugle, a genus of plants.— Encyc. 

AJU-TAGE, l1m.[Fr. A tube fitted to the mouth of a ves- 

AD'JU-TAGE, § sel 

A-KIN', n. 1. Related by blood; used of persons. 2. Allied 
by nature; partaking of the same properties; as, envy and 
jealousy are near akin. 

AL. In Arabic, an adjective or inseparable prefix, answer- 
ing to the Italian il, and Spanish el and la. Its use is to 
render nouns definite, like the English the; as, alkoran, the 
koran, or the book, by emincnce ; alcore, alchemy, alembic, 
almanac, &c. 

AL, in Eaglish, is sometimes a contraction of the Saxon 
ethel, noble, or illustrious. More generally, al, in compo- 
sition, is & contraction of ald, or alt, old, and it is prefixed 
to many names; as, Alburg. Sax. eald; Germ. alt, old. 

AL, in thc composition of Latin words, is written before 1 for 
ad, for the ease of pronunciation ; as in allevo, alludo, for 
ad leco, ad ludo. 

AL A-BAS-TER, 2. [L., from Gr. aAafacrpov.]) A compact 
varicty of sulphate of lime or gypeum, of fine texture, and 
usually white or semi-pellucid. It is also sometimes yel- 
low, red. or gray. The name has sometimes, but errone- 
ously, been applied to a compart variety of carbonate of 
limc. ees e ancients, aster was also the name of 
& vessel in which odoriferous liquors were kept, so called 
from the stone of which it was made. 

AL'A-BAS-TER, a. Made of alabaster. 

AL-A-BASTRI-AN, a Pertaining to, or like alabaster. 

AL-A-BASTRITE, n. A box, or other vessel of alabaster, 
weed by the Greeks and Romans for holding perfumes 

es. 

A-LACR, exclam, An exclamation expressive of sorrow. 

A-LACK’A-DiY. An exclamation uttered to express regret 


or sorrow. 

A-LA€'RI-OUS, a. Cheerful. 

t A-LA€RI-OUS-LY, adv. Cheerfully; with alacrity. 

t A-LA€RI-OUS-NESS, n. Briskness. 

A-LACRI-TY, n. [L. alacritas.) A cheerful readiness or 
promptitude to do some act.—8vN. Chocrfulness ; gaycty ; 
sprizhtliness. 

A.LADTN-ISTS, n. plu. Free thinkers among the Moham- 
ALA LITE A brigh f in 
'A-L, A. t green stone, a variety o xene 

prieme, first discovered near the village of Ale, ih Piedmont 
£LA MU RE (&li-rxseràü), n. The lowest note but onc in 
Guido Arctine's scale of music.—John son. 

AL-A-MO-DAI.1-TY, n. Conformity to the prevailing mode 
or fashion of the &mes,—Encyc.' (Little used.) 

AL-A-MODE,, adv. (Fr. a la mode) According to the fash- 
ion or prevailing modc.— Whitlock. 

MANDS: n. thin, black, glossy silk for hoods, scarfa, 


4-LA-MORT", a. (Fr. a la mort.) Dcpreseed ; mclancholy. 

FRED m adv. At, or on land.— Sidney. 

A-L ASTON ado. At a distance.—Grose, Craven dialect. 

A-LAN'T'IN, n. A starchy substance, identical with inulin, 

ALAR, a. [L. ala] Pertaining to, or having wings. 

A-LXRM', n. (Fr. alarme, alarmer.) 1. Any sound, outcry, or 
information, intended to give notice of approaching dan- 
ger. 2 Asummonstoarms. 3. Sudden surprise with fear 
orterror. 4. Asensation cxcited hy an apprchension of dan- 


5. Some mechanical contrivance for waking persona | 


r. 
bun sleep, or exciting attention.—6. In fencing, an ap 
or challenge-—Syn. Fright; uffright; terror; sonate aion: 
dismay ; agitation; disquiet ; diequictude. 

&-LXRM',v. t. 1. To give notice of danger; to rouse to vig- 
ilance. 2. To call to arms for defense. 3. To surprise 
with apprehcnsion of danger; to disturb with terror. 
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t in plants containing eir. | A-LARM'- BELL, n. A bell that gives notice uf dauger. 
ia convcyed through the | A-LARM’-€LOEK, x. A elock with inachiuery which can be 


ri ect as to ring an alarn at a given hour, to excito atten 

ou. 

A-LARM’ED (a-lüàrmd?, pp. Notificd of sudden danger; sur- 
poa with fear; rouscd to vigilance or uctivity by anore 

eusion of approaching danger. š 

A-LARNING, ppr. Giving uotice of approaching dangsr, 
rousing to vigilance. 

A-LARN'ING, a. Exciting apprehension; territying; awak- 
ening a scnse of danger. À 

A-LARMING-LY, adv. With alarm; in a manner to excite 
apprehension. 

A-LARMN‘IST, n. One who excites alarn; one who is con 
tinually prophesying danger. 

A-LARM'-POST, n. A place to which troops aro to repair 
in case of an alarm. 

A-LARM'-WATCH, n. A watch with machinery which can 
be so sct as to ring an alarm at a given hour, to cxcite at 
tention. 

A-LAR'UM, n. The same as alarm, but now disused except 
ju poctry. 

AL'A-RY, a. Of the nature of wings. 

A-LAS', ezclam. [Dutch helaas; Fr. helas.) An exclamation 
expressive of sorrow, grief, pity, concern, or apprehension 
of evil; sometimes followed by day or while; as, alas the 
day, like alack a day; or, alas the while (Speuser,) (obs.], 
cxpressing an unhappy time. 

t A-LATE, adv. Lately. 

ALATE, ba. [L. alatus.) Winged; with dilatations like 

A'LA-TED, $ wings. In botany, bordered by a membra 
nous or leafy expansion. 

AL-A-TERNUS, n. A name of a species of buckthorn. 

ALB, n. (L. albus.) A white linen tunic worn by priests un- 
der the cassock, reaching to the feet; a Turkish coin. 

AL'BA-TROSS, n. A very large sea-bird, having in some 
cases wings extending seventeen feet: the body is some 
times white throughout, but usually the back is spotted or 

4 clouded with brown. a à of ell, be 

-BE'IT. [Albeit is supposed to be a compoun 
and it, indie equivalent to admit, or grant i all.) Beitso; 
admit all that; although; notwithstanding. [Now nearly 
antiquated.} 

AL'BE-LEN, n. A fish of the trout kind. 

AL-BES'CENT, a. (L. albesco.] Becoming white, or rather 
whitish ; moderately white. 

AL'BI-CORE, n. (Port. aibacor. A marine fish, like a 
tunny. 

t AL-BLFI-€X’TION, n. Making white.— Chaucer. 

AL-BI-GEN'SES, l n. pl. A party of Reformers, who pe 

AL-BI-9EOIS', § rated from the Church of Rome in the 
12th century, so called from the Albigeois, a einall territory 
in France, where they resided. They are sometimes cop 
founded with the Waldenses. 

AL BIN, ^. (L. albus.) An opaque, white mineral; a variety 
of apophyllite, froin Aussig, in Bohemia. 

ALBI-NISM, n. The state or condition of an albino. 

AL-BI'NO,m. (L.albus) 1. A white descendant of black pa 
rents, or a white person belonging to a race of blacks. 2 
One of a class of persons who are pale or cadaverous, 
with white hair, and, commonly, reddish eyes, which are 
often weak or short-sighted. 

AL-BI'NO-ISM, n. The state of an albino. 

AL'BI-ON, n. An ancient name of England, still used in po- 


etry. 

AL'BITE, n. (L. albus.) A species of the feldspar family, of 
a white color, differing from common feldspar iu contain- 
ing soda instead of potash. It is a constituent in many Va- 
rieties of granitic rocks.  . 

AL-BO'RA, n. A sort of itch, or, rather, leprosy. 

AL-BO'RAK, n. The white mule on which Mohammed is 
said to have journeyed from the temple of Jerusslem to 
heaven. 

AL-BU-GIN’E-OUS, a. (L. albugo.) Pertaining to, or resem- 
bling the white of thc cyc, or of an egg. 

AL-BU'GO, * The white speck in the eyo; also, a disease 


of the cye. . 

ALBUM, n. (L. albus.) 1. Among the Romans, a white ta- 
ble, board, or registcr. 2, A book, iu which forcigners or 
strangers insert autographs of celcbrated persous, or in 
Which friends insert pieces as memorials for each other. 
3. A book in which visitors at public places enter their 
names, remarks, &c.—Gray. 

AL-BO MEN, n. 1. The white of an egg. 2. A sabstance 
found in most animal bodies, and existing nearly pure in 
the white of an egg.—3. In botany, the substance inturposcd 
between the embryo and integument of the sced in some 
lante. 

AL-BỌMIN-OUS, a. Pertaining to, or having the properties 


of albumen. 

AL-BURN'UM, n. [L.alburnum.] The white aud softer part 
of wood, between the inner bark and the hard woot or 
duramen. In America, it is popularly called the eap-ood. 
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AL.BURN'US, n. [L. alburnus.) A fah called the bleak. 

AL-CADE’. See ALCAID. 

AL'€A-HEST, Un. [Arabic.] A pretended universal solv- 

AL’KA-HEST, $ ent, or menstruum. See ALKAHEST. 

AL-€À'l€, a. Pertaining to Alcwus, a lyric poet. 

AL-CA‘IES, n. plu. Several kinds of verse, so called from 
Alcieus, their inventor. 

AL-€AID' n. (3p. alcayde; Port. alcaide.) Among the 

and Portuguese, a governor. Also, in 


rade Spaniar fetes ol 

ortugal a magistrate ; and in Spain, a jailor. 

&L-CAL'DE, n. In Spain, a magistrate or judge. "This word 
is often improperly confounded with Arcaip.—P. Cyc. 

AL-CANNA, n. [Arabic.] See HENNA. 

AL-QA-VA' LA, n: In Spain,a tax on every transfer of prop- 
erty, real or personal.—Encyc. 

AL-CE'DO, ». [L.] The king-fisher. 

AL-CHEM'IO, Qa. Relating to alc=2my, or produced by 

AL-CHEMIC-AL, y it. 

AL-CHEM'IC-AL-LY, ado. In the manner of alchemy. 

AL'CEHE-MIST, 3. One who practices alchemy. 


AL-€HE-MIST1€, Ya. Practicing alchemy, or relating 
AL-CHE-MISTI€-AL, § toit 
AL'€HE-MY, n. (It. tmia.) 1. A pretended science, aim- 


ing at the transmutation of metals into gold, the finding a 
universal remedy for diseases, and an alkahest, or univer- 
sal solvent, and other things now treated as ridiculous. It 
was much cultivated from the thirteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries, but is now held in contempt. 2. Formerly, a 
mixed metal used for utensils. (This word, from its deri- 
vation, would be more properly spelled alchimy.) 

AL€-MANI-AN, a. Pertaining to Alcman, a lyric poet. 

AL'€O, n. The native Mexican dog. 

AL'CO-HOL, n. [Ar.] Pure or highly rectified spirit, obtain- 
ed from fermented liquors by distillation. 

AL’©O-HOL-ATE, n. A salt, in which alcohol seems to oc- 
cupy the place of the water of crystallization.—Brande. 

AL-€O-HOL'IO, a. Pertaining to alcohol, or partaking of its 
qualities.—Me. Rep. 

AL-€O-HOL-I-ZA"TION, n. The act of rectifying spirit till 
it is wholly freed from mixture, or of reducing a substance 
to an impalpable powder. 

AL'€O-HOL-IZE, v. t. To convert into alcohol; to rectify 
spirit till it is wholly freed from mixture ; also, to reduce 
& substance to an impalpable powder. 

AL'€OR, n. [Ar.] A small star in the Great Bear. 

AL'CO-RAN. See Koran and ALKORAN. 

AL-€O-HOL'ME-TER, n. An instrument for determining 
the amount of pure alcohol in epirits.—Ure. A similar in- 
strument, invented by Gay Lussac, was Alciometer. 

a AL'€OVE, or AL-COVE’, n. (Sp. alcoba.) 1. A recess, or 
part of a room, separated by an estrade, or partition of col- 
umns, or by other correeponding ornaments, in which is 
placed a bed of state, and sometimes seats for company. 2. 
A recess in a library, or small lateral apartment for books. 
3. A covered building or recesa in a garden. 4. A recess 
in a grove. 

AL'CY-ON, n. The name of a species of king-fisher. See 
HALCYON. 

AL-CY-ON'IO, a. Pertaining to the alcyone, a family of 
zoophytes. 

AL'CY-ON-ITE, n. A fossil zoophyte, somewhat resembling 
& fungus.—J. of Science. 

AL-CY-O'NI-UM, n. A family of zoophytes, branching some- 
what like a plant, and when alive, covered with small pol- 

s, having the shape of a pink when expanded. 
-DE-BARAN, n. [Ar.] bull's eye, a star of the first 
magnitude in the constellation Taurus. 

AL'DER, n. (L. alnus.) A tree, usually growing in moist 
land, and belonging to the genus alnus. 

ALDER, n. The ancient genitive plural of the Saxon eal, all. 
It was formerly prefixed to adjectives in the superlative ; 
as, alder-frst, first of all; alder-best, best of all; alder-lief- 
est (from lief), dearest of all.— Tone. 

t AL-DER-LIEVEST, a. Most beloved.—Shkak. See ALDER. 

AL'DER-MAN, n.; plu. ALDERMEN (Sax. ald or eald, old, 
comp. alder, older, and man.] 1. Among our Sazon ances- 
tors,& senior or superior. The title was applied to princes, 
dukes, earls, senators, bishops, &c. 2 In present usage, a 
magistrate or officer of a town corporate, next in rank be- 
low the mayor. 

t AL-DER-MANT.TY, n. The behavior and manners of an 
alderman ; the society of aldermen. 

AL'DER-MAN-LIKE, a. Like an alderman. 

GL DER-MAN-LY, a. Pertaining to, or like an alderman.— 
D d] 

AL'DERN, a. Made of alder. 

AL'DINE E-DI"TIONS, x. pl. Editions chiefly of the classics, 
paroma great care, by the family of Aldus Manutius, 

Venice, in the seventeenth century. The term has 
been y recent applied to certain elegant editions of English 
wor 

ILE, n. (Sax. eala, eale, or alotk.] 1. A liquor made from 
an infraion of malt by fermentation : it 
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flere from beer | 


ALG 


in having a smaller proportion of hops. 9. A merry meet 
ing in English coun laces, 80 culled ‘his 

e drank — Bea Toston? t. NS from thu liquor 

ALE-BENCH, m. A bench in or before an ale-house. 

ALE-BEI-RY, m. A beverage made by boiling alo with 

. Spice, sugar, and sops of bread. 

ALE-BREW-.ER, n. One whose occupation is to brew ale, 

ALE'-€ON-NER, n. (ale and con.) An ofticer in London, in 
former times, whosc business it was to inspect the meas- 
ures used in public houses, to prevent frauds in selling lig. 
uors. š 

ALE-€OST, n. Costmary, a plant. 

ALE-FED, a Fed with ale.—Stafford. 

ALE'-HOOF, n. [D. eiloof.[] Ground-ivy ; used formcrly ta 
sn ale, and hence the name. 

ALE-HOUSE, n. A house where ale is retailed. 

ALE'-HOUSE-KEEP'ER, n. One who keeps an ale-house. 

ALE-KNIGHT (ále'nite), n. A pot companion.— C'kaucer. 

ALE'-SHOT, ». A reckoning to be paid for ale. 

ALE’-SIL-VER, n. A duty paid to the lord mayor of Lon 

. don by the sellers of ale within the city. 

ALE-STAKE, m. A stake set as a sign before an ale-housv. 
— Chaucer, 

ALE’ -TAST-ER, n. An officer appointed, in former times, 
to inspect ale, beer, and bread.—Covwel. 

ALE’-VAT, x. A vat in which ale is fermented. 

A-LEW'", n. Shouting; same as halloo.—Spenser. (Obs.] 

ALE-WASHED (ale'wosht), a. Steeped in ale. 

ALE'-WIFE,n. A woman who keeps an ale-house. 

ALEWYFE, l». (This word is properly aloof, the Indian 

ALOOF, § name ofa fish.) An American fish, resem- 
bling the herring. The established pronunciation is ale 
wife, plural alewtves. 

A-LE€-TO-ROM'A-€HY, n. (Gr. aAexrop, a cock, and uaxm 
&fight] Cock-fighting. 

A-LE Y-O-MAN-CY, n. (Gr. adexrpywy and ypavreia.] 
An ancient practice of foretelling events by means of a cock. 

A-LEE', adv. In seamen's language, on the side opposite to 
the wind, that is, opposite to the side on which it strikes. 

AL'E-GAR, n. (ale, and Fr. aigre, sour.) Sour ale; acid 
made of ale. 

t ALE-GER, a. (Fr.; Sp. alégre; L. alacer.) Gay; cheerful, 
sprightly.— Bacon, 

t A-LEGGE,, v. t. To lighten; to lessen ; to assuage. 

A-LEMB'DAR, n. A standard-bearer of the Turkish sultan. 

A-LEM'BIE, n. (Ar.] A chemical vessel used in distillation ; 
usually made of glass or metal. 

A-LEN'BROTH, n. A compound of corrosive sublimate and 


sal ammoniac. 
At full length; along; stretched at full 


A-LENGTH,, ado. 
length.— Chaucer. 

A-LEPT.DOTE, n. (Gr. a and Aezig.] Any fish whose skin 
is not covered with scales. 

A-LERT', a. (Fr. alerte; Sp. alerto.) 1. Watchful; vigi- 
lant; active in vigilance ; ce the military phrase, upon 
the alert, upon the watch. 2 Moving with celerity.—Speo- 
tator.—SYN. Brisk; nimble; active; agile; lively; quick; 

rompt; sprightly; assiduous. 

A-LERTNESS, 2. Briskness; nimbleness; sprightliness ; 
levity.— Addison. 

AL-EU/RO-MAN-CY, n. (Gr. adevpoy and payrea.) A kind 
of divination by meal. 

A.LEU'TIAN, 2a. Designating certain isles in the Pacifio 

A-LEUTIE, Ocean eastward of Kamtschatka 

AL-EX-AN'DER, x. The name of a plant. 

AL-EX-AN'DER'8 FOOT, n. The name of a plant. 

AL-EX-AN'DRI-AN, a. Pertaining to Alexandria. 

AL-EX-AN'DRINE, Yn. A kind of verse, consisting of 


AL-EX-AN'DRLAN, $ twelve syllables, or of twelve and 
thirteen alternately. 
A-LEX-I-PHARMI€, la. (Gr. ahefw and dopuaxov.] Ex- 


A-LEX-I-PHARM1€-AL, § pellingor resisting poison; anti- 
dotal ; also, sudorific ; that has the quality of expelling pois- 
on or infection by sweat. 

A-LEX-I-PHARNM'I€, x. A medicine that is intended to ob- 
viate the effects of poison ; an antidote to poison or infec- 


tion. 
A-LEX-!I-TER1€, p ASK aAckw and dnrnrnprov.) Re- 
A-LEX-I-TERI-AL, | sting poison ; obviating the effects 


A-LEX-I-TERT€-AL, ) of venom. : 

A-LEX-I-TER'O, n. A medicine to resist the effects of pois- 
on; pa synonymous with alezipharmic. 

AL'GA, n. (L.] Sea weed. 

AL'GE, n. plu. [L.] 

AL'GA-ROT, (x. 

AL'GA-ROTH, § ed from antimony, 
ventor, Algarotti. 

t AL'GATES, adv. On any terns; every Way. , 

AL’GE-BRA, n. (Ar.] The science of quantity in general, 
or universal aritlimetic. Algebra is a gvüer& method 
of computation, in which signs and symbols, which are 
commonly the letters of the alphabet, are made to rep- 
resent numbers and quantities. It takes an unknown 


A tribe of submerged plants. 
The name of an emetic powder, prepare 
so called from its in- 
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quanüty -ou ht. as if granted. aud by incans of one or 
mor quautities given, proceeds till the quantity SACAS 
is discovered by some other known quantity to which 
ls equal. 

AL-Or- Uf IO, 

AL-QE-BW a le AL, $ 

ch operation. 

ALA ERR TIALLY, adr. By algebraic process. 

AL-GU-RRA'IST, m. One who is versed in the scieuce of al- 


*bra. 
ate 1-BRA-IZE, e t... To perform by algebra, or reduce to 
alechrxic tonn. 
AL‘QEN-ER, n. A star of the second magnitude. 
AL-OE-RINE’, n. A native of Algiers. 
AL-GE-RINE’. a. Belonging to Algiers. 
PAL‘OID. a. [L. algidus.) Cold. 


L 
A re Loum ! m. Chilliness; colduces. 
Be. "SESS cold. 


tAL-OIFIe, a. “isa 

AL'GOL. x. A fixed star in Medusa’s head in the constella- 
tion Perseus, remarkable for its periodical variation in 
brichtess, 

AL'GOR, n. [L.) Am 
any part of the body 

AL'GO-RITHM, 22. An Arabic term, signifying numerical 

AL GO-RISM, $ computation, or the six operations of 
arithmetic. 

FAL-GOSE' a. Extremely cold. 

AL'GOUS, a. (L.alga.] Pertaining to sea-weed ; abounding 
with. or like eea-weed. 

AL-GUA-ZYL' (al-gwa-zeeY), n. (Sp.) An inferior officer of 
justice in Spain, corresponding to the English bailiff; a 
constable. 

AL-HEN'NA. See HENNA. 

A'LKFAS, (L.] Otherwise; as in this example, Simson, alias 
Smith; a word used in judicial proceedings. 

A'LI-AS, n. A second writ or execution, issued when the 
firet has failed to enforce the judgment. 

AL1-BY, n. (L.] Elsewhere; in another place; a law term. 
When a person is charged with an offense, and he proves 
that he could not have committed it, because he was, at the 
time, in another place, he is said to prove an alibi. 

t ALT-BLE, a. [L.] Nutritive, or that may be nourished. 

AL1-DADE, ». The index of a graduated instrument (such 
as a quadrant), carrying the sights or telescope, and show- 
ing the dcgrecs cut off on the arc of the instrument. 

ALIEN (ale'yen), a. [L.alienus.] 1. Forcign; not bclonging 
to the samce country, land, or government. Belonging 
to one who is not a citizen. 3. Estranged; foreign; not 
allied; adverse to. 

AL'IEN (álcycn), n. A foreigner; one born in, or belonging 
to another country; one who is not entitled to the privi- 
leges of a citizen. 

XL-IEN-A-BILT-TY (üle'yen-a-bil'ete), n. The capacity of 
buing alienated or transferred.— Burke. 

AL‘1EN-A-BLE (üle'yen-a-bl) a. That may be sold or trans- 
ferred to another. 

ALIEN-AGE (ale‘yen-aje), n. The state of being an alien.— 


Sory. 

ZLIEN-ATE (àále'yen-áte), v. t. (L. alieno.) 1. To transfer 
title, property, or right to another. 92. To estrange; to 
withdraw, as the affections ; to make indifferent or averse, 
where love or friendship before subsisted. 3. To apply to 
8 wrong usc; as, "they shall not alienate the first fruits of 


the lan 

AL'IEN-ATE, a. [L.alienatus.] Estranged; withdrawn from ; 
stranger to. 

t ALIEN-ATE, n. A etranger; an alien. 

AL'IEN-A-TED, pp. Eestranged; withdrawn; transferred to 
another. 

ÁL'IEN.A-TING, 
affcction to another. 

AL.JIEN-A'TION (ále-ycn-&'shun), n. (L. alienatio.) 1. A 
transfer of title, or a legal conveyance of property to an- 
other. 2. The state of being alienated. 3, A withdrawin 
or estrangement. 4. Delirium; derangement of men 
faculties ; insanity.—Hooker. 

AL'IEN-A-TOR, n. One who alienates or transfers proper- 
ty.— Warton. 

AL-IENE’ (alc-ycen^, v. t. (L. alieno.] 1. To transfer title 
or property to another; to sell. 2. To estrange; to make 
averse or indifferent. In this sense it is more common to 
use alienate, 

4L-IEN-E.E’, n. One to whom the title to property is trans- 
ferred.—Iilackstone. 

ALTEN-ISM, n. Alicnage.—N. Y. 

A-LIFE’, ado. On my life.—Shak. 

A-LIF’ER-OUS, a. [L. ala and fero. 

AL1-FORM. a. (L. ala and oca] 


winz. 

A-LIG'ER.OUS, a. (L. ala and gero.) Having wings. 
A-LIGGE’, See ALEGGE. ! 
A-LIGHT (alite), v. í. (Sax. aliktan.] 1. To get down or: 


a, Pertainhiz to alecbra ; containing an 
operation of algebra, or deduced from 


ong physicians, an unusual coldness in 


Estranging ; transferring property or 


Having wings. 
Having the shape of a! 


| AL-KA-LI-ZA'TION, 2. 


8 ALK 


descend, as from on horscback or from a carriage. 9. To 
deecend and ecttle. 3. To fall, or descend, and lodge. 


it | A-LIGN' (a-linc’), v. t. (Fr. aline.) To form in a linc; to ad 


just to a line; to lay out or regulate by a linc. 

A-LIGN'MENT, n. (Fr.) A laying out or regulating by a 
linc ; au adjusting to a linc; the stnte of beiug adjusted to 
^ line; the linc of adjustment. 

AN SE, a. (Sax. gelic.) Having resemblance or similitude : 
similar. 

A-LIKE') adv. In the same manncr, form, or degree 

A-LIKE-MIND-ED, a Having ‘the samo mind. 

AL'I-MENT, 2. [L. alimentum.) That which nourishes, 
food ; nutriment. 

AL-I-MENT'AL, a. Supplying food; that has the quality of 
nourishing. 

AL-I-MENT'AL-LY, adv. So as to scrve for nourishment or 


food. 
AL-I-MENT'A-RI-NESS, x, The quality of supplying nutri- 
meut. 
AL-I-MENT'A-RY, a Pertaining to aliment or food; having 
the quality of nourishing. The alimentary canal is the 
reat duct or intestine by which aliments are conveyed 
rouch the body, and the useless parts evacuated. 
AL-I-MENT-A"TION, n. 1. The act or power of affording 
nutriment. 2 The state of being nourished.—Johnson. 
AL-I-MENTYVE-NESS, n. A word among phrcnologists, 
to denote the organ which comm anicates the pleasure that 
arises from eating and drinking. 
AL-I-MONI-OUS, a. Nourishing; affording food. (Little 


used. 

AUTND-NY, n. (L. alimonia.) An allowance made for tha 
support of a woman legally separated from her husband.— 
Blackstone. 

AL'T-OTH,*. A star in the tail of the Great Bear, much used 
in finding the latitude. 

AL'T-PED, a. (L. ala and pes.)  Wing-footed ; having the toes 
connected by a membrane, which serves as a wing. 

AL'I-PED, n. An animal whose toes are connectcd by a mem- 
brane, and which thus serve for wings; a cheiropter; as 
the bat. —Dumeril 

ALT-QUANT, a. (L. aliquantum.] In arithmetic, an aliquant 
number or part is that which does not measure another 
number without a remainder. Thus, 5 is an aliquant part 


of 16. 

AL1-QUOT, a. [^1 An aliquot part of a number or quanti- 
ty is one which will measure it without a remainder. Thus, 
5 is an aliquot part of 15. 

ALISH, a. Like ale; ha the qualities of ale. 

AL1-TRUNK, n. (L. ala and trunk.) The segment of tho 
body of an insect to which the wings are attached.— Kirby. 

ALIVE, a. (Sex. gejan] L: Having life ; in opporiti 

A-LIVE’, a. |Sax. geliían.] 1. Having life ; in opposition to 
dead; living. 2. In a state of action; une Ried; un- 
destroyed; unexpired; in force or operation. 3. Cheer 
ful; sprightly; lively; full of alacrity. 4. Susceptible; 
easily ponen; having lively feelings. 

A-LIZ'A-RINE, n. A peculiar coloring matter obtained from 
madder.— Brande. 

AL'KA-HEST, n. [4r A universal solvent; a menstruum 
capable of dissolving every body. 

AL-KA-HESTT1€, a. Pertaining to the alkahest. 

AL-KA-LES'CEN-CY, n. A tendency to become alkaline, or 
a tendency to thc properties of an alkali.— Ure. 

AL-KA-LES'CENT, a. Tending to the properties of an al- 
kali; slightly alkaline. 

* AL'KA-LI (-H or 11), n.; plu. ALKALIES. [Ar.] In chemis- 
try, a salifinble base, having in a greater or less degree a 
peculiar acrid taste, the power of changing blue vegetable 
colors to green, and the color of turmeric and rhubarb to 
brown. Potash, soda, and ammonia are the leading alkalies. 

AL’KA-LI-FI-A-BLE, a. That may be alkalificd or converted 
into an alkali.— Thomson. 

AL'KA-LI-FIED, pp. Converted into alkali. 

AL‘KA-LI-FY, v. t. To form or to convert into an alkali, 

AL'RA-LI-FY, v. i. To become an alkali. 

AL-KA.LIG'E-NOUS, a. (alkali and Gr. yevvaw.) Producing 
or generating alkali. 

AL-KA-LIM'E-TER, n. (alkali and Gr. gerpov.] An instru- 
ment for ascertaining thc strength of alkalics.— Ure. 

AL-KA-LIM'E-TRY, n. The art of ascertaining the strength 
of alkalies. —3i‘'Culloch. 

ANEA LISE CHnc or -lin), a Having the properties of 
an alkali. 

AL-KA-LINT.TY, 2. The quality which constitutes an alkali 
— Thomson. 

AL-KA'LI-OUS,a. Having the qualities of an alkali.— Kíinnéer 

t ALKA-LI-ZATE, a. Alkaline; impregnated with alkali~ 


Doyle. 
t AU/KA-LLZATE, v. t. To make bodies alkaline. 
The act of rendering alkaline by 
impreenating with an alkali. 
AL'KA-LIZF, v.t. To make alkaline; to communicate the 
properties of an alkali to, by mixture. 
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AL'KA-LOID, a. A salifiable base forincd and existing in 
soine vegetables as a proximate principle, and having only 
in a slight degree the peculiar properties of an alkali. 

AL'KA-NET, n. A plant affording a decep red dye; a deep 
red coloring matter.— Brande. 

AL-KE-KEN’GY, n. The winter cherry. 


AL-KEN'NA, lx See HENNA. 


AL-HENNA, 

AL-KERN’ES, n. [Ar.) In pharmacy, a compound cordial, 
formed chiefly from the kermes berries. 

AL-KER'VA, n. An Arabic name of the palma Christi— 


Quincy. 

A4L’KO-RAN, n. (Ar. al, the, and koran, book. The Book, b 
way of eminence, as we say, the Bible.) 1. The boo 
which contains the Mohammedan doctrines of faith and 

ractice. 2, A high tower in Eastern mosques. 
-KO-RANTSH, a. Relating to the Alj-=ran. 

AL’KO-RAN-IST, n. One who adheres strictly to the letter 
of the Alkoran, rejecting all comments. "The Persians are 
generally Alkoranists; the Turks, Arabs, and Tartars ad- 
mit a multitude of traditions. 

ALL (awl, a (Sax. eal; Dan. al; G. all; Sw. all] 1. 
Every one, or the whole number of particulars. 9. The 
whole quantity, extent, duration, amount, quality, or degree. 

&LL, adv. Wholly; completely ; entirely.— 7t is all one, de- 
notes it is the same in the result. 

ALL, n. 1. The whole number. 2. The whole; the entire 
thing; the agregato amount. This adjective is much used 
as a noun, and applied to persons or things.— All in all is a 
phrase which signifies all things to a person, or every thing 
desired.—At all is a phrase much used by way of enforce- 
mcnt or emphasis, usually in negative or interrogative sen- 
tences. He has no ambition az all; that is, not in the least 
degree.—All and some denotes all together, or at once; 
“some” being the Saxon somne, together, at once.—AU in 
the wind, in marine language, denotes that the sails, instead 
of being filled with the wind, shake in it, so as to give no 
impulse. Hence the phrase is applied figuratively to what 
is wavering and uncertain —Ali, in composition, enlarges 
the meaning, or adds force to a word, and it is generally 
more emphatical than most. In some instances, all is in- 
corporated into words, as in almighty, already, always, but 
in most instances it is an adjective prefixed to other words, 
but separated by a hyphen. 

ALL-A-BAN'DONED, a. Abandoned by all. 

ALL-AB-HORRED, a. Detested by al.—SAak. 

ALL-AB-SORBTNG, a. Engrossing; that drowns or super- 
sedes all other considerations. 

ALL-A€-COM"PLISHED (isht), a. Fully accomplished ; 
whose education is highly finished. 

ALL-AD-NIRING, a. Wholly admiring.—SAak. 

ALL-AD-VIS'ED, a. Advised by all.— Warburton. 

ALL-AP-PROV'ED, a. Approved by all.—Mfore. 

ALL-A-TON'TNG,«. Atoning for all —Dryden. 

ALI-BEARTNG, « Producing every thing; omniparous. 

&LL-BEAU'TE-OUS, a. Perfectly beautiful. —Pope. 

ALL-BE-HOLD'ING, a. Beholding all things. 

ALL-BLASTING, a. Blasting all; defaming or destroying 
alL— Marston. 

ALL-BOUN'TE-OUS, m Perfecüy bountiful; of infinite 
LL-BOUNTI-FYL, bounty. 

LL-CHANÓ'ING, a. Perpetually changing.—Shak. 

ALL-CHEER‘ING, a. That checrs all; that gives gayety or 
ekcerfulness to alL—SAak. 

§LL-COM-MANDING, a Having command or sovereign- 
ty over all—Ralzigh. 

ALL-CON-PLYTING, a. Complying in every respect. 

Pp COM TOSING, a, That makes all tranquil or peaceful. 
— ax. 

ALL-€OM-PRE-HEN'SIVE, a. Comprehending all things. 

ALL-€ON-C£AL'ING, a Hiding or concealing all. 

ALL-€ON'QUER-ING (-konk'er-), a. That subdues all. 

ALL-€ON'SCIOUS, a. Conscious of all; all-knowing. 

ALL-€ON-STRAINTNG, a. Constraining alL— : 

ALL-€ON-SUMATNG, a. That consumes or devours all 

ALL-€ON-TROLLING, a. Controlling all.— Everett. 

ALL-DARING, a. Daring to attempt every thing —Jonson. 

ALL-DE-SIGN‘ING, a. Designing all things. 

iT ONIN a. Destroying every thing.—Fan- 


shaw. 

ALL-DEV'AS-TÀ-TING, a. Wasting every ang 

ALI-DE-VOURTNG, a. Eating or consuming al.— Pope. 

ALL-DIM'MING, a. Obscuring every thing.—Marston. 

ALL-DI-RE€TING, a. Directing; governing all things. 

ALL-DIS-CERN'ING, a. Discerning every thing. 

4LL-DIS-COVER-ING, a. Discovering or disclosing every 
thing.— More. 

ALL-DIS-GRA'CED (-üste), a. Completely disgraced.—Shak. 

ALL-DIS-PENSTNG, a. Dispensing all things; affording 
dispensation or permission.— Milton. 

ALL-DI-VINE,, a. Supremely excellent.—Howell. 

ALI-DI-VINTNG, a. oretelling all — Fanshato. 

&LL-DREAD'ED, a. Dreaded by all. 
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ALL-EF.FI-CA'CIOUS, a. Having all cffic.e „— Eserett 
ALL-EF-FI"CIENT, a. Of perfect or amao cilicacy or 
LL-ELOQUENT, a, El 
A Á , a, oquent in the highcat de 
ALL-EM-BRA'CING, a. Embracing all things. -Oke : 
ALL-END'ING, a. Putting an end to all things.—Shak, 
ALL-EN-LIGHT'EN-ING, a. Enlightening aü things. 
ALL-EN-RAG'ED (-råjd), a. Highly enraged —Hall. 
ALL-ES-SEN'TIAL, a. Wholly essential.— Et *rett. 
ALL-FLAM'ING, a Flaming in all directions.. - Beaumont. 
ALL-FOOLS'-DAY, n. The first of April. 
ALL-FOR-GIV'ING, a. Forgiving or pardoning all. 
ALL-FOURS, n. A game at carda, so called fiom the four 
chances of which it consists, viz., high, low, jack, and game, 
Encyc. Amer.—To go on all fours, is to movc or walk on 
four legs, or on the two legs and two arms. 
ALL-GIV'ER, n. The Giver of all things — Milton. 
ALL-GLO'RI-OUS, a. Glorious to the full extent. 
ALL-GOOD' a Completely good.— Dryden. 
ALL-GOOD’, n. The name of the plant Good-Henry. 
ALL-GRA'CIOUS, a. Perfectly gracious. 
ALL-GUIDTNG, a. Guiding or conducting all things. 
ALL-HAIL', ezclam. [all, and Sax. hel, health.) All health; a 
phrase of salutation, expressing a wish of all health or safe- 
DA: the person addressed. 
ALL-HAL'LOW, ln. All Saints’ day, the first of Novem- 
ALL-HAL'LOWS, $ ber; a feast dedicated to all the saints. 
ALL-HALLOWT-TIDE, n. The time near All Saints, or No- 
vember first. 
ALL-HAPPY, a. Completely happy. 
ALL-HEAL’, n. The popular name of several plants. 
ALL-HEAL'ING, a. Healing all things.—Selden. 
ALL-HELP'NG, a. Assisting all.—Seiden. 
ALL-HIDTNG, a. Concealing all things.— Skak. 
ALL-HO'LY,a. Completely, pr holy. 
ALL-HOL/LOW, ad. Completely; by very grcat odds 
[ Colloquia. 
ALL-HON'O Con'ord) a. Honored by alL—S&áak. 
ALL-HURTING, a. Hurting all things.—Shak. 
ALL-I'DOL-1Z-ING, a. Worshiping every thing. 
ALL-IL-LUMIN-A-TING, a. Enlightening every thing. 
ALL-IN'I-TA-TING, a. Imitating every thing.— More. 
ALL-IM-POR'TANT, a. Important above all things. 
ALL-IM-PRESSTVE, a. Impressive to the utmost extent. 
ALL-IN-FORMING, a. Actuating all by vital powers. 
ALL-INTER-EST-ING, a. Interesting in the highest de 
ALL-IN-TER'PRET-ING,a. Explaining all things.— Milton 
ALL-JUDGÓ'ING, a. Judging all; possessing the sovereigu 
right of judging.— Rowe. 
ALL-JUST' a. Perfectly just. 
ALL-KIND',a. Perfectly kind or benevolent. 
ALL-KNOW‘ING, a Having all knowledge; omniscient.— 
Atterbury. 

ALL-LT CENSED (senst), a. Licensed to every thing. 
ALL-LOVES, n.p A former mode of adjuration, meaning, 
for thy love of all things ; as, speak, of all lotes.—Shak. 

ALL-LÓV'NG, a. Of infinito love.—More. 
ALL-MAKTNG,a. Making or creating all; omnific.—Drp 


den. 
ALL-MA-TORTING, a Maturing all things.—Dryden. 
ALL-MER'CI-FUL, a. Of P cse mercy or compassion. 
ALL-MURDER-ING, a. g or destroying every thing. 
ALL-O-BEDI-ENT, a. Entirely obedient —Craskaw. 
ALL-O-BEY'ING, a Receiving obedience from all. 
ALL-OB-LIV1-OUS, a. Causing total oblivion. —<Shak. 
ALL-OB-S€DRING, a. Obscuring orery ting Ing. 
ALL-PATIENT, a Enduring every thing without mur 


murs. 
ALL-PEN‘E-TRi-TING, a. Penetrating every thing. 
ALL-PERFEE€T, a. Completely perfect. 
ALL-PERFE€T-NESS, n. The perfection of the whole, 
entire perfection.— More. 
ALL-PI£R'CING, a. Piercing every thing.—Marston. 
ALL-PO'TENT, a. Bars ower.—Irving. i 
ALL-POW'ER-FUL,a. A migh ; omnipotent.—Swift. 
ALL-PRAIS’ED, a Praised by al.— Skak. 
ALL-PRESENT, a. Omnipresent. , 
ALL-PRO-TE€TING. a Furnishing complete protection. 
ALL-ROÜLTNG, a. Governing all things.— Milton. 
ALL-SA-GA'CIOUS, a. Having all sagacity ; of perfect dis- 
cernment. 
ALL-SAINTS'-DAY, n. The first day of November, called, 
also, All-hallows ; a feast in honor of all the sainta. 
ALL-SANE'TI-FY-ING, a. Sanctifying the whole.— West. 
ALL-SAV'ING, a. Saving all.— Selden. 
ALL-SEARCHING, a. Pervading and searching every 
thing.—South. 
ALL-SEETNG, a. Seeing every thing —Dryder y 
ALL-SEER'., n. One who sees every thing. . 
ALL-SHAK1NG, a Shaking all things. Shas. i di 
ALL-SHROUD'ING, a. Shrouding; corer rge. 
ALL-SHUN'NED (-shund), a. Shunned by . 
ALL-SOULS'-DAY, n. sccond day of November ; 
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feast or solemnity bekl by tho Roman Catholic Church, to 
snpplicate for the »onls of the faithful deceased. 

ILU -SPICE s. The berry of the pimento, a pleasant, aro- 
matic spice. It was supposed to combiue the flavor of 
cinnamon, nutmeg, and cloves, and hence the namc, 

ALL-SUF-FUCIEN-CY, a. Complete or infinite ability. 

QLL-SUF-FI‘CIENT, a, Sutticicut to every thing; intinite- 
by able.—/fooker. . 

ALI-SUF-FI CIENT, m. The all-sufficicnt Being; God. 

ALL-SUR-ROUND'ING, a Encompaszing the whole. 

ALL-SUR-VEYING, n. Surveying every thing. 

ALL-SUS-TAINING, a. Upholding all things. 

ALL-TELLING, a. Telling or divulging every thing. 

ALL-TRIUMPH-ING, a, Triumphant every where or over 
all—Joaava. 

ALL-WATCIT ED (-wocht), a. Watched throughout.—Skak. 

ALL-\WiISE’. a Possessed of infinite wisdom.—South. 

ALL-WIT'TED, a. Having all kinds of wit.—Jonson. 

ALL-WORSIHIPED (ehipt) e. Worshipcd or adored by all. 

ALL-\WORTHY, a Ot infinite worth; of the highest 
worth 

AL'LA-OITE, n. An impure, brownish variety of magnesian 


epar. 

ALLAH. n. The Arabic name of the Supreme Being. 

A4LL-A-MORT See ALAMORT. 

AL'LAN-ITE, m An ore of the metal Cerium afd Lantha- 
num, having a pitch-black or brownish color. It was first 
discovered. as a species, by Allan. 

AL-LAN-TO16€, a. Pertaining to, or contained in, the alan- 
tois. -tllantoic acid, a peculiar acid found in the allantois 
of the fetal calf, formerly called amniotic acid. 

AL-LAN-TOID, ? n. (Gr. addas and rióos.] A thin mem- 

AL-LAN-TOIS', $ brane, situated between the chorion and 
amnios. in quadrupeds. 

t ALILA-TRATE, v. t. (L. allatro.) To bark, as a dog. 

AL-LàY' e.t. [Sax.alecgan, alegan.) 1. To repress or bring 
down that which is excited or raised up ; as, to allay dis- 
sensions ; to allay the violence of passion, or the severity of 
a disease. 9. Formerly, to reduce the purity of; as, to allay 
merals. Butin this senese alloyis now exclusively used. [See 
ArLoy.]—Svw. To check; repress; assuage; appease; 
abate; subdue ; destroy ; compose; soothe ; calm; quiet; 
alleviate. 

AL-LAY’, n. 1. Formerly, a baser metal mixcd with a finer, 
but in this sense it is now written alloy, which ser. 2. That 
which allays, or abates the predominant qualities.—Newton. 

AL-LAiY'ED (al-lide’), pp. Layed at rest; quieted; tranquil- 
ized; abated; reduced by mixture. 

AL-LAY'ER, m. He, or that, which allays. 

AL-LAY'ING, ppr. Quieting; reducing to tranquillity ; abat- 
infi reducing by mixture. 

AL-LAYMENT, n. The act of quieting, a state of rest after 
disturbance ; that which allays; abatement; ease.—Shak, 

AL'LE on n. The little auk, or black and white diver. 

t AL-LECT', v. t. To entice.—Huloet's Dict. 

ft AL-LEE€T-ATION, n. Allurement; enticement.— Coles. 

fAL-LEETTVE, a. Alluring.—Chawcer. 

{AL-LE€TIVE, n. Allurement.— Eliot. 

AL-LEDGE’. See ALLEGE. [This epelling, corresponding to 
cbridge, was once the prevailing one, and would still be 
preferable. 

AL-LE-GANE-AN, @. Pertaining to the mountains called Al- 
lezany, or Allcgenny. 

AL'LE-GA-NY, n. The chief ridge of the great chains of 
mountains which run from N.E. to S.W. through the Mid. 
dle and Southern States of North America. 

AL-LE-GATION, n. 1. Affirmation; positive assertion or 
declaration. 2. That which is affirmed or asserted ; that 
which is offered as a plea, excuse, or justification. —3. In 
eccksiastical courts, declaration of charges. 

ALLEGE’ (al-ledj), e. t. (L. allego.) 1. To produce, as an 
argumcnt, pica, or excuse; an, to allege a recent decision 
of some court. 2. IIcnce, to affirm or pronounce with 
positiveness.—Dryden, (less common.]—SYvN. To bring for- 
ward; adduce; advancc; assign; produce; cite; quote; 
to declarc ; affirm; asecrt. 

t AL-LEGE'A-BLE, a That may be alleged —Brown. 

AL-Lf:6'ED (alledjd^, pp. ora. Affirmed; asscrted, whether 
as a charge or a plea 

AL-LEGER, n. Onc who affirms or declares. 

AL-LFG'ING, ppr. Asserting; averring ; declaring. 

AL-LÉ'GF-AS, (m. A stuff manufactured in the East In- 

AL-LE‘GI-AS, dina. 

AL-LEGEMENT, n. Allegation. 
AL-L£'GI-ANCE, n. (old Fr. frum L. alligo.) The tic or ob- 
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AL LE-GO-RIST, n. One who uses allegory, or allegorizea 
as Bunyan or Spcuscr.— I histor. 

AL'LE-GO-RIZE, * t. 1. To form an alicgory; to tura 
into an allegory. 2. To undcrstaud in an allegorical scnse. 

ALLE-GO-RIZE, v. £ Tv nee allegory. 

AL'LE-GO-RIZED, pp. Turned into allegory. 

AL'LE-GO-RIZ-ER, n. One who allogorizcs or turns things 
into allegory. 

AL'LE-GO-RIZ-ING, Turning into allegory ; using al 
legory ; uudcretanding in am allegorical ecnse. 

AL'LE-GO-RY, n. [Gr. adAnyopia.) A figurative sentence or 
discourse, in which the principal subject is described by 
another subject rescmbling it in its properties and circum 
stances. The princip subject is thus kept out of view, 
and we are left to collect the intentions of the writer or 
speaker by the resemblance of the sccondary to the pri 
mary subject. Allegory is in words what hieroglyphics are 
in punire We have a fine example of an allegory in the 
eightieth psalm. 

AL-LE-GRET'TO (from allagro] denotes, in music, a nove» 
ment ar mE quicker than ardante, but not so quick as al 

legro.—Busby. 

AL-LE'GRO. [It. merry, cheerful. In this scnse it is used in 
the pocm of Milton so named.] In musc, a word denoting 
&bnsk movement. As a noun, a piece of music to bc per- 
formed with a brisk movement. 

AL-LE-LO1AH, n. (Heb. m bb] Praise to Jehovah; a 
word used to express pious joy and exultation, chiefly in 
hymns and anthems. 

AL-LE-MANDE, n. A slow air in common time, or grave, 
solemn music, with a slow movement. Also, a brisk dance. 

AL-LE-MAN'NIO,a. Belonging to the Alemanni, ancient Ger- 
mans, and to Alemannia, their country. 

AL-LE'RI-ON,n. In heraldry, an eagle without beak or feet, 
with expanded wings. 

AL-LE-VEUR, n. A small Swedish coin. 

AL-LE'VI-ATE, v. t. (Low Lat. allevio.) 1. To make light, 
but always in a figurative sense. To remove in part, ap- 
plied to evils ; as, to alleviate sorrow. 2. To make less by 
representation ; as, to alleviate a charge or imputation, 
(rare.]—SxwN. To lessen ; diminish ; soften; mitigate; as- 
suage; abate ; relieve; auni allay. 

AL-LE'VI-4-TED, pp. Made lighter; mitigated; eased; ex- 


tenuated. 
. anda. Making lighter or more tol- 


AL-LE'VI-A-TING, 
crable ; extenuating. 

AL-LE-VI-ATION, n. 1. The act of lightening, allaying, or 
extenuating; a lessening or mitigation. 2. That which 
lesscns, mitigates, or makes more tolerable. 

{AL-LEVLA-TIVE, *. That which midgates. 

ALLEY (ally), n. [Fr. ale.) 1. A walk in a garden; a nar- 
row passage. 92. A narrow passage or way in a city, as 
distinct from a public street. 3. À choicc taw, originally 
made of alabaster, is so called by boys.— Halliwell. 

AL-LI-À'CEOUS, a. [L. allium.) Pertaining to allium, or 
garlic, or having its semell.— Barton. 

AL-LYIANCE,n. |Fr. alliance] 1. The relation or union be- 
tween families, contracted by marriage. 2. The union be- 
tween nations, contracted by compact, treaty, or league. 3. 
The treaty, league, or compact which is the instrument of 
confederacy. 4. Any union or connection of interests be. 
tween persons, families, states, or corporations. 5. The 
persons or parties allicd. Addison.—Syn. Connection ; 
affinity ; union ; confederacy ; league; coalition. 

t AL-LI'ANT, n. An ally.—otton. 

AL-LY*CIEN-CY, n. (L. ailicio.] The power of attracting 
any thing; attraction ; m tiem.—Glanville. [Rare] 


tAL-LI"CIENT, n. That which attracts. . 
AL-LI'ED (al-lide), pp. Connected by marriage, treaty, or 
similitude. 


AL/LI-GATE, v. t. [L. alligo.) To tie together; to unite by 


some tie. 

AL'LI-GA-TING, ppr. Tying together; uniting by some tie. 

AL-LI-GATION,#. 1. The act of tying together, [rare] 2 
A rule of arithmetic for finding the price or valuc of com- 
ponnds consisting of ingredients of different values, 

A Lge TOES ^. (Sp. lagarto The American croco. 

e. 

AL'LI-GA-TOR-PEAR, n. A West India fruit. 

t AL-LIG'A-TURE, n. See LIGATURE. : 

AL-LIS1ON (al-lizh‘un), n. (L. allido.] A striking against— 


Woodward. 
AL-LIT-ER-A'TION, n. k ad and litera.) The repetition of 
thc snme letter at the beginning of two or more words im- 


mediutely succecding each other, or at short intervals. 


ligation of a subject to his prince or government; the duty | AL-LITER-A-TIVE, a. Pertaining to, or consisting in, allit- 


of fidelity to a king, government, or state. 
IAL L£'GI-ANT, a. Loyal —SAak. 
4L-LE-GORTE, 
4L-LE-GORTE-AL, § tive, 


AL-LE-GORTE€-AL-LY, adv. In a figurative manner; by | 


way of allegory. 


Ya. In the manner of allegory ; figura- : 


ry. . AL-LO-CATUR, n. (L.) 
AL-LE-GOR"€-AL-NES3, n. The quality ofbeing allegorical. ! 


eration. 

AL-LO-€A'TION, n. (L. ad and locatio.) “The act of putting 
one thing to anothcr ; hence its usual sensc is tbe admis- 
sion of an article of account, or an allowance made upon 
an account; a term used in thc English exchequer. 

In law, a certificate of allowance 

of cost hy the proper officer. 
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ALLO-€CHRO-ITE, n. A Spe groed; massive garnet, of a 
dinzy, reddish-yellow color, found in Norway. 


AL-LO-€U'TION, n. [L.allocutio.] 1. The act or manner of | 


speaking to. 2. An address; a formal address.— Addison. 
(Rarely used.) 

AL-LO'DI-AL, a. Pertaining to allodium ; held independent 
of a lord paramount; opposcd to feudal. 

AL-LO'DI-AN is sometimes used, but not authorized. 

AL-LODI-UM, n. (Fr. alex.) Frechold estate; land which 
is thc absolute property of the owner ; real estate held in 
abeolutc independence, without being subject to any rent, 
service, or acknowledgment to a superior. It is thus op- 
posed to feud. In England there is no allodial land, all land 
being held of the king; but in the United States most lands 
aru allodial 

AL-LONGE’ (al-lunj), n. (Fr. allonger.) 1. A pass with a 
sword ; a thrust made by stepping f( ward and extending 
the arm; a term used in fencing, often contracted into 
lunge. 2. Along rein, when a horse is trotted in the hand. 
—Johnson. 

AL-LOO! v. . or i. See HALLOO. 

AL-LO-PATH'IE, a. Pertaining to allopathy. 

AL-LO-PATHT1€-AL-LY, adv. In a manner conformable to 
aliopathy. 

AL-LOP'A-THIST, n. One who practices medicine accord- 
ing to the principles and rules of allopathy. 

AL-LOP’A-THY, n. [Gr. dAdXos and wd6os.) The ordinary 
mode of medical practice, in opposition to homeopathy ; 
a seeking to cure disease by the production of a condition 
of the system different from the condition essential to the 
diseasc to be cured. 

AL'LO-PHANE, n. [Gr. aÀÀoç and $awe.] A clayey or alu- 
minous mineral, of a pale-blue or p color, contain- 
ing from mu to forty pcr cent. of water, and gelatinizing 
with acids. It loses its color before the blow-pipe, and 
hence its name. 

t AL'LO-QUY, n. A speaking to another. 

AL-LOT,, v. t. [of ad and lot} 1. To divide or distribute by 
lot. 2. To distribute, or parcel out in or portions, or 
to distribute a share to each individual concerned. 3. To 
grant, as a po 


appropriated. 
AL-LOT"TED, pp. Distributed by lot; granted; assigned. 
t AL-LOT"l'ER-Y is used by Shakspcare for allotment. 


AL-LOT'TING, ppr. Distributing by lot; giving as portions ; 
assigning. 

AL-LOW', v. t. (Fr. allouer.) 1. To grant, give, or yield; as, 
to allow a support. 2. To adinit; to own or acknowledge ; 
as, to allow a charge or a right. 3. To approve, justify, or 
sanction. 4. To afford, or grant as a compensation. 5. To 
abate or deduct; as, to allow for waste. 6. To permit; to 

t license to; as, to allow a servant to go abroad. 

AL-LOW'A-BLE, a. 'That may be permitted as lawful, or 

adniittcd as true and proper ; not forbid ; not unlawful or 


improper. 

AL-LOW'A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being allowable; 
lawfulness. 

AL-LOW"'A-BLY, adv. In an allowable manner. 

AL-LOW'ANCE, n. 1. The act of allowi 2. Permission; 
license; approbation; sanction; usually slight awa 
tion. 3. Admission; assent to a fact or state of ge; a 
granting. 4. Freedom from restraint; indulgence. 5. 
That which is allowed; a portion appointed; a stated 
quantity, as of food or drink; hence, in scamen's language, 
a limited quantity of meat and drink when provisions fall 
short. 6. Abatcment; deduction; as, an allowance for 
youthful inexperience. 7. Established character ; reputa- 
tion. Shak., [obs.]—8. In commerce, a deduction on the 
weight of goods, such as tare and tret. 

AL-LOW'ANCE, v. t. To put upon allowance ; to restrain 
or limit to a certain quantity of provisions or drink. 

AL-LOW’ED (al-lowd), Pp. Granted ; permitted ; assented 
to; admitted ; approved ; indulged; assigned ; abated. 

AL-LOW'ER, n. Onc who authorizes or permits. 

AL-LOW'ING, . Granting; permitting; admitting; ap- 

roving; indulging ; deducting. 
LOY’, v. t. [Fr. allier.) 1. To reduce the purity of a 

metal by mixing with it a portion of one less valuable. 9. 
To mix metals.— Lavoisier. 3. To reduce or abate by mix- 


ture. 

AL-LOY’,n. 1. In coinage, 8 baser metal mixed with a finer. 
2. The mixture of different mctals; any metallic com. 
pa except that of mercury with another metal, which 

called an amalgam. 3. Evil mixed with good. 

AL-LOY'AGE, n. (Fr. alliage.) 1. The act of alloying metals, 
er the mixture of a baser metal with a finer, to reduce its 

urity; the act of mixing metals. 92. The mixture of dif. 


erent metals.— Lavoisier. 
AL-LOY'ED (al-loyd), pp. Mixed; reduced in purity; de- 


based ; abated by foreign mixture. 
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AL-LOY'ING, ppr. Mixing a bascr metal with e fincr, to re 
duce its purity. š 

ALL'SPICE. Sce under the compounds of all. 

t AL-LU-BES'CEN-CY, n. Willingness ; content. 

AL-LÜDE. v. £. [L. alludo.) To refer to somcthing not di. 
rectly mentioncd ; to have reference; to point at by re 
mote suggestions. — SyN. To hint; refer; suggest; intè 
mate; glance at; advert to. 

AL-LÜD'ED, pp. Referred to; hinted at. 

AL-LÜD'ING, ppr. Having reference; hinting at. 

AL-LO’MIN-OR, n. [Fr. allumer.] One who colors or painta 
upon paper or parchment, giving light and ornament to 
letters and figures. This is now written limner. 

AL-LORE’, v. t. (Fr. leurrer.] To attempt to draw to; to 
tempt by the offcr of some good, real or apparent; to in- 
vite by something flattering or acccptable.—SvN. To at. 
tract; entice; tempt; dccoy; seduce. 

t AL-LÜRE', n. Now written lure. 

AL-LÜR'ED (eklürd), pp. Tempted; drawn, or invited, by 
something that appenrs dcsirable. 

AL-LÜRE'MENT,m. That which allures ; any real or appa 
rent good held forth, or operating as a motive to action; 
temptation; enticement. 

AL-LURER, n. He or that which allures. 

AL-LÜR'ING, ppr. 1. Drawing; tempting; inviting by some 
real or apparent good. 2. a, Inviting; having the quality 
of attracting or tempting. 

AL-LURING-LY, adv. In an alluring manner; enticingly. 

AL-LORING-NESS, n. The ity of alluring. 

AL-LU'SION (al-lü'zhun), n. (Fr om allusio, Low L.) A 
refcrence to something supposed to be known, not explicit- 
ly mentioned; a hint; a suggestion.—In rhetoric, a refer- 
ence to some striking incident in the past, or passage in 
some writer, wbich illustrates and pleascs by resemblance. 

MEA M a. Having reference to something not fully ex- 

resscd. 

AL-LÜ'SIVE.LY, adv. By way of allusion. 

AL-LU'SIVE-NESS, n. e quality of being allusive. [Rare.] 

AL-LUSO-RY, a. Allusive.— Heath. 

AL-LÜ'VI-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to alluvion; added to land by 
the wash of water. 2. Washed ashore, or down a stream; 
med by a current of water ; dcposited from water.— 


irwan. 

AL-LU'VI-ON, n. [L. alluvio.) 1. In law, the gradual wash 
ing or c of earth and other substances to a shore or 
bank. 2. The increase thus added to a shore or bank, which 
belongs to the owner of the land.—3. In physical geogra- 

y, a tract of alluvial formation like the banks of rivers. 
LÜ'VI-OUS, a. The same as alluvial. (Rare. 

AL-LÜ'VI-UM, n. In geolagy, a formation composed of 
fragmentary matter, consisting of a mass of substances col 
lected by the action of water. 

AL-LY', v. t. (Fr. allier.) 1. To unite, or form a relation, as 
betwecn families by marriage, or between princes and 
states by treaty, league, or confederacy. 2. To form a re- 
lation by similitude, resemblance, or friendship.—Note 
This word is more generally used in the passive form; as, 
families are allied by blood; or reciprocally; as, princes 
ally themselves to powerful states. 

AL-LY, n. 1. A prince or state united by treaty or league ; 
a confederate. 2. One related by marriage or other te. 

AL-LYING, ppr. Uniting by marriage or treaty. 

AL'MA MATER, [L.] Fostering mother; a college or sem- 
inary where one is educated. 

AL'MA-CAN-TAR. See ALMUCANTAR. 

AL'MA-DIE, n. A bark canoe used by the Africans; also, a 
long boat used at Calicut, in India. 

AL'MA-GEST, n. [a], and Gr. peyiorn.] A book or collection 
of problema in astronomy and geometry. 

AL-MA'GRA, n. A fine, deep-red ochre. 

AL'MA-NAE, n. (Ar.] A small book, or table, con a 
calendar of days, weeks, and months, with the times of the 
rising and sctting of the sun and moon, changes of the 
moon, eclipses, hours of full tide, stated festivals of churches, 
stated terms of courts, observations on the weather, &c. 
for the year ensuing. 

AL'MA-NA€-MAR'ER, n. A maker of almanacs. 

AL'MAN-DINE, n. [Fr.]. Precious garnet. 

AL'ME, Un. The name of girls in Egypt, whose occnpation 

AL'MAL § isto amuse company with singing and dancing. 

AL-MIGHTLLY, adv. With almighty power.—H. Taylor. 

AL-MIGHTI-NESS, n. Omnipotence; infinite or boundless 

wer; an attribute af God only. 

AL-MIGHTY (-mi'ty), a. Possessing all power; omnipotent; 
being of unlimited might; being of boundless sufficiency. 

AL-MIGHTY, n. The omnipotent God. i 

* AL'MOND (it is popularly pronounced &'mond), n. (Fr. 
amande.] 1. The fruitof the almond tree. 2. The tonsils, 
two glands near the basis of the tongue, arc called almonds, 
from their resemblance to that nut—3 In Portugal, a 
measure by which wine is sold.—4. Among lapidaries, al- 
monds are pieces of rocky crystal, uscd in adorning branch 
candlesticks. 
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ALNOND-FCR NACE, a. A kind of fumare used in the 
refininz process to ecparate the metal from cindera, £e. 
AL'NOND-OLL, m. A bland, fixed oil, obtained from al- 

mounda by pressure.—Ure. 

AUMO ATE AED (-shapt), a. llaving the form of au 

moni. 

AL’MOND-TREE, a. The tree which produces the almond. 

AL MOND-WIL-LOW, m. A kind of tree. 

AL MON-EN, n. An officer whose duty is to distribute 
charity or alms. In France, the grand almoner is the 
first ccclesiastical diynitary, and has the superintendence 
of hospitals. 

AL'MON-RY, n. (corrupted into ambry, aumbry, or aumery.] 
The place where the ulinoucr resides, or where the alms 
are distributed. 

e ALMOST, adr. Nearly; well nigh; for the greatest part. 

KLMs (ámz) m. pl. (Sax. abwes.] Any thing given gratui- 
tously to relieve the poor, as inoney, food, or clothing. 

ALMS-BASK.ET, ) 

ALMS-BOXN, n. Vessels appropriated to receive alms. 

ALMs3-CHET, 

ALMS-DEED. n. An act of charity; a charitable gift. 

t ALMS-FGOLK (fokc), n. pl. Persons supported by alms. 

ALMS-GIV-ER, n. One who gives to the poor. 

ALM3-GIV-ING, m. The bestowment of charity. 

&LMS-HOUSE, n. A house appropriated for the use of 
the poor, who are supported by the public. In England, 
the tenn is applies to houses tor supporting the poor on 

rivate charitable foundations.—P. Cyc. 

ÁLMS-MAN, n. A person supported by alma. 

ALMS-MEN, 2x. pl. Persons supported by charity or 

ÁLMS-PEO-PLE, § by public provision. 

AL'MU-CAN-TAR, w. (Ar.] A term applied to circles of the 
sphere parallel] to the horizon, conceived to pass through 
every degree of the meridian.— Hutton. 

AL'MU.CAN.TAR'S STAFF, n. An instrument having an 
arch of fifteen degrees, used to take observations of the 


sun. 

AL'MUG, ? n. In Scripture, a tree or wood, supposed by 

AL'GUM, $ some to be the sandal wood.— Kitts. 

AL'NAGE, n. (Fr. aulnage.) A measuring by the ell. 

ALNA-GER, 22. An officer in England, appointed to meas- 

ALNA-GAR, $ ure cloth by the ell. e office is now 
abolished. 

ALNIGHT, n. A cake of wax with the wick in the midst. 

ALOE (al'o), n. (L. aloë; Gr. adon.) In botany, a gcnus of 
succulcnt plants of many species; all natives of warm 
climates 

AL'OES, x In medicine, the inspissated Juice of the aloe ; a 
bitter ana spe oe paar’ purgative. 

ALGES-WOOD, n. AGALLOCHUM. 

AL-O-ETI€, a. Pertaining to, or ing of the qual- 

AL-O-ETI€-AL, $ ities of aloes; consisting chiefiy of aloes; 
as, an aloetic pill. 

AL-O-ET'IC, n. A medicine consisting chiefly of aloes. 

A-LOFT, adv. 1. On high; in the air; high above the 
rouna m In seamen's language, in the top; at the mast 

ad; or on the higher yards or rigging. Hence, on the 

upper part, as of a building. 

A-LO'GI-ANS. n. pl. (Gr. a and Aoyos.] In Church history, a 
sect of ancient heretics, who denied Jesus Christ to be the 


Eos. 

AL'O-GO-TRO-PHY, n. (Gr. adoyos and rpogy.}] A dispro- 
ortionatc nutrition of the parts of the booy. 

AL'O-GY, n. (Gr. a and Aoyos.] Unreasonableness ; absurd- 


ity.— Brown. 

AL'O-MAN-CY, n. (Gr. dAs and pavreia-] Divination by 
galt. — Morin. 

A-LONE' a. [all and one; Germ. allein ; D. alleen.) 1. Sin- 
gle; solitary ; without the ence of another; applied 
to a person or thing. 2. It is X iin to two or more per- 
sons or things, when separate from others, in a place or 
condition by themselves; without company. 3. Only. 

A-LONE, adv. Separately; by itself To let alone, is to 
leave any thing at rest, or unmolested. 

| A-LONE’LY, a. or adv. Only; merely; singly. 

I ALLGNEWNESS,n. That state which belongs to no other.— 
Montague. 

A-LONG', adv. (Sax. and-lang, or ond-lang.] 1. By the 
length; lengthwisc; in a line with the length. 2. On- 
ward; in a linc, or with a progressive motion.—Ali along 
signifies the whole length; through the whole distance.— 
Along with signifies in company; joined with.—Along 
vide, in seamen's language, significa side by side.—Along 
shore is by the shore or coast, lengthwise, and near thc 
ehore.—Lying along is lying on the sidc, or pressed down 
by the weight of sail. 

t A-LONGSTY, adv. Along; through, or hy the length. 

A-LOOF, adv. 1. At a e, but within view, or at a 
small distance. 2. Not concerned in a design; declining 
to take any share ; keeping at a distance froin the point, 
or matter in debate. 

A-LOOFNESS, n. The keeping at a distancc.—Coleridge. 
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AL O.PE-CY, x. (Gr. adwxnf.} A disease cailed the fos 
eril. oc scurf,, which is falling off of the hair. 

A-LOULU', adv. Loudly; with a loud voice. 

gon adv. In a low place, or lowcr part; opposed to 
aloft. 

ALP, n. i [qu. Gr. aÀ$os; L. albus.) A high mountain; 

ALPS,s».plj particularly a range in Switzerland. ‘Ihe 
name, it is supposed, was originally given to mountaine 
whose tops were covered with snow. 

AL-PA€'A, n. The Peruvian p, having very long and 
silky hair, nearly as fine as that of the Cashmero gout 

AL'PHA, n. [Hcb. .] The first letter in the Greek al 
phabct, answering to d, and used to denote frst, or be 
ginning. Asa numeral, it stands for one. 

ALPHA-BET, n. (Gr. alge and nra] The letters of a 
lauguage arranged in the customary order. 

AL'PHA-BET, v. t. To arrange in the order of an alphabet 
to form an alphabet in a book, or designate the leaves by 
thc letters of the alphabet. 

AL-PHA-BET-A'RLAN, n. A learner while in the A, B, C. 

AL-PHA-BET'O, a. 1. In the order of an alphabet; as, 

AL-PFIA-BETI€-AL, $ an alphabetical list. 2. Furnished 
with an alphabet; as, an alphabetical language. 3. Ex. 
presscd by the letters of the alphabet; as, an alphabetical 
writing. 

AL-PHA-BETI€-AL-LY, adv. In an alphabetical manner, 
in the customary order of the letters. 

AL-PHENIX, n. White barley sugar, used for colds. 

AL'PHEST, n. A small fish of the wrasse kind. 

AL-PHITO-MAN-CY, n. Divination by  barley-meal - 
Knowles. 

AL-PHON'SIN, n. A surgical instrument for extracting 
bullets from wounds; so called from the name of its in- 
ventor. 

AL-PHON'SIN TA'BLES. Astronomical! tables made under 
the patronage of Alphonsus X., king of Castile and Leon. 

HET. n. (Gr. aÀ@oç.] That species of leprosy called 
vitiligo. 

AL’PI-GENE, a. Growing in Alpine regions. 

* AL-PINE (-ine, or -ine), a. (L. alpinus.) 1. Pertaining to 
the Alps, or to any lofty mountain ; very high; elevated. 
2. Growing on high mountains, The Alpine strawberry is 
a kind of strawberry growing on lofty bills. 

rena in. The sced of the Canary grass. 

AL'QUI-ER, x. A measure in Portugal. 

AL'QUI-FÓU (alke-foo), n. A sort of lead ore. 

AL-RE AD'Y (all-red'e), adv. Literally, a state of complete 
preparation; but, by an easy deflection, the sense is, at this 
time, or, at a specified time. 

t ALS, adv. Also; likewise.—Spenser. 

AL'SO, adv. (all and so; Sax. eal and swa.] Likewise; in 
like manner. 

ALT, a. [It] In music, a term applied to high notes in 

AL'TO, $ e scale. In sculpture, alto relievo denotes fig- 
ures which stand forth in high relief, or great prominence, 
without being wholly detached from the back-ground. 

AL-TATe, , 2a. (Tart. alatau.] Pertaining to the Altai, a 

AL-TATAN, f. range of mountains in Central Asia. 

AL'TAR, n. [Lat ] 1. A mount; a table, or elevated 
place, on which sacrifices were anciently offered to some 
deity. 2. In Epi churches, the communion table; 
and, figuratively, a church : a place of worship. 

AL'TAR-CLOTH, n. A cloth to lay upon an altar in 
churches, 

AL'TAR-FIRE, n. Fire on an altar. 

ALTAR-PIECE, n. 1. A painting placed over the altar in 
a church.— Warton. 2. The entire decoration of an altar 
taken collectively.—Gwile. 

AL'TAR-WISE, adv. Placed in the manner of an altar.— 
Howell. 

AL'TAR-AÓE, n. The profits arising to priests from oblationa, 

AL'TAR-IST, Yn. In old laws, the priest to whom the 

AL'TAR-THANE, § altarage belonged; also, a chaplain. 

ALTER, v. t. (Fr. alterer; L. alter.) 1. To make some 
change in; to make different in some particular ; to vary 
in some degree, without an entire change. 2. To change 
entirely or materially. 

ALTER, v. i To become, in some respects, different; to 


vary. 

ALTER A-BILT-TY, n. Theqczality of being susceptible of 
alteration. 

AL'TER-A-BLE, a. That may become different: that may 


AL'TER-A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of admitting altere 
tion; variablencss. 

ab a adv. In a manner that may be altered, or 
varied. 

AL'TER-AGE, n. (from L. alo.) The brecding, nourishing, 
or fostering of a child. [Not an English word.) 

AL‘TER-ANT, a Altering; gradually changing. 

AL'TER-ANT, n. A medicine which gradually corrects the 
state of the body; an altcrative. 
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aL-TER-A'TION, n. [L. alteratio.) The act of making dif- 
fcrent, or of varying in some pnrticular; en altering, or 
partial change or variation. 

ALTER-A-TIVE, a. Causing alteration; having the power 
to alter. — In medicine, producing a salutary eftcct, but 
without exciting any sensible evacuation. 

AL'TER-A-TIVE, n. A medicine which gradually induces 
a change in the habit or constitution, and restores healthy 
functions, but without exciting sensible evacuations. 

AL'TER-CATE, v. š (L. altercor.) To contend in words; 
to dispute with zenl, heat, or anger; to wranglc. 

AL-TER-€A'TION, n. [L. altercatio.) Warm contention in 
words; dispute c d on with heat or anger; contro- 
versy ; contest; wrangle. 

ALT , a. (L. alternus.) Acting by turns; one succeed- 
ing another; alternate, which is the word generally used. 
—In crystalology, exhibiting ou two parts of a crystal, 


faces which are alternate among therr-elves, but, when | 
the two parts are compared. correspondent to each other. , 


AL-TERN'A-CY, n. Performance or actions by turns. 
(Little used.) 

AL-TERN'AL, a. Alternative. (Little un P 

AL-TERN'AL-LY, adv. By turns.— May. e used.) 

kane E a. In geolagy, composed of alternating 

ayers. 

AL-TETRN'ATE, a. (L. alternatus.] Being by turns; one 
following the other in succession of time or place ; hence, 
reciprocal 

AL-TERN'ATE, n. 1. That which happens by turns with 
somcthing else ; vicissitude.— Prior. 2. In the Presbyterian 
Church. a substitute, or second ; one designated to take the 
place of another in performing some duty, in case of failurc. 

° AL'TERN-ATE, v. t. (L. alterno.) To perform by turns, or 
in succession; to cause to succeed by turns; to change 
one thing for another so 

*AL'TERN-ATE, v. i 1. To happen or to act by turns. 
2. To follow reciprocally in place. 

AL-TERN'ATE-LY, adv. In reciprocal succession ; by turns, 
80 that each is succeeded by that which it succeeds, as 
night follows day, and day follows night. 

AL-TERN'ATE-NESS, n. quality of being alternate, or 
of follo in succession. 

AL'TERN-A-TING, ppr. Performing or following by turns. 

AL-TERN-A'TION, n. 1. The reciprocal succession of things 
in time or place; the act of following and being followed 
in succession. 2. The different changes, or alterations of 
orders, in numbers. 3. The answer of the congregation 
peas alternately with the minister. 4. Altcrnate per- 

ormance, in the choral sense. 

SEER IVE, a. (Fr. alternatif.) Offering a choice of 
two gs. 

AL-TERN‘A-TIVE, n. That which may be chosen or omit- 
ted; a choice of two things, so that, if one is taken, the 
other must be left, This word is sometimes applied to a 
choics between more than two things, but not with exact 


PER. 

AL-TERN'A-TIVE-LY, adv. In the manner of alternatives ; 
in a manncr that admits the choice of one out of two things. 

AL-TERN'A-TYVE-NESS, ». The quality or state of being 
alternative. 

AL-TERN'T-TY, n. Succession by turns; alternation. 

AL-THE'A, n. (Gr. aħĝata.) In botany, a genus of plants, 
of sevcral species, called in English marsh-mallow. The 
mucilaginous roots and leaves of the common species 
have been much used in medicine as an emollient. 

&L-FHOUGIT (all-€hd), obs. verb, or used only in the imper- 
ative (commonly classed, though less deni among 
conjunctions); [all and though ; Sax. thah, or thea ; Ir. dat- 
htm. See'lHovGH.] Grant all this; be it so; allow all; 
suppose that; admit all that; as, “although the fig-tree 
shall not blossom.”—Hab., iii. That is, grant, admit, or 
suppose what follows—" the fig-tree shall not blossom." 

fAL'T-GRADE, n. Rising on high. 

AL-TIL'O-QUENCE, n. [Z. altus and loquor, loquens.) Lofty 
speech; pompous angus 

AL'TIL'O-QUE T, a. tet ou wala pompous.— Ashe. 

AL-TIMZE-TER, n. iL. altus and Gr. uerpov.) An instru- 
ment for taking altitudes geometrically, as by a quadrant. 

AL-TIN'E-TRY, n. The art of ascertaining altitudes by tak- 
ing angles with a proper instrument, and the use of triyo- 
nometrical calculations. 

AL'TIN, n. A money of account in Russia, value 3 kopecks. 

AL-TIN€'AR, n. A species of factitious salt or powder. 

AL-TIS'O-NANT, ? a. [L. altus and sonans.) Hign-sounding, 

AL-TIS'O-NOUS, § lofty, or pompous. 

4L‘TI-TUDE, n. [L. alt&udo.; 1. &pace extended upward; 
the elevation of an object above its foundation ; the eleva- 
tion of an object or place above the surface on which we 
stand, or above the earth. 92. The elevation of a point, a 
star, or other object above the horizon. 3. Figuratively, 
high degree ; highest point of excellence. 

AL-TIV'O-LANT, a. [L. altus and volans.) Flying high. 

4L'TO. (It, from L. altus] High. In music, 1. See ALT. 
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2. The counter-tenor part, or that between : 

treble. 3. The tcnor violin.—Alo et ida “old lau. 

high and low, £ e, every thing in dispute. 
AL'TO-€LEF, n. The counter-tenor or clef, or the C elef 

placed on the third linc of the staff. i 
AL TO-O€-T4VO, adv. ur] An octave higher. 
AL'TO-RE-LIE'VO, n. [ J High rclief. In sculpture. the 

proisetion of a figure half or more, without being entirely 


AL'TO-RI-PIE' NO, n. (It.] The tenor of the great cho 

ALI/TO-V?'O-LÁ, n. "ied I, small tenor viol. cili dac 

AL'TO-VEO-LI'NO, n. (It.] A small tenor violin. 

4L-TO-GETH'ER, ade. Wholly; entircly; completely, 
without exccption. 

AL'U-DEL, n. In chemistry, a pear-shaped vesscl, open at 
botn Fg used for connecting other veseels in sublime, 

on, &c. 


ALUN, v. t. In dyeing, to impregnate or steep in a solution 
of alum — Ure. 

ALUM, n. (L. alumen.) A mineral salt, of great use in 
medicine and the arts, It is a triple sulphate of alumina 
and potassa. 

ALUMED, pp. or a. Impregnated with alum; mixed with 
alum.— Barret. 

AL'UM-ÉARTH, n. A massive but rather soft mincral, 
consisting chiefly of carbon, silica, and alumina; an im- 

ure, earthy vanety of lignite. 

A-LO‘MIN-A, ? n. One of the earths, consisting of the metal 

AL’U-MINE, § aluminum and oxygen. Itis the character- 
istic in ent of common clay. 

A-LU-MIN-LFER-OUS, a. Containing alum. 

A-LOMIN-I-FORM, a. Having the form of alumina. 

A-LÜ'MIN-TTE, n. Subsulphate of alumina, a mineral 

A-LÜ'MIN-OUS, a. Pertaining to, or containing alum. 

A-LOÜ'MIN-UM, n. The metallic base of alumina. 

AL'UM-ISH, a. Having the nature of alum; somewhat re 
sembling alum. 

A-LUMNUS, n. [L. from alo.) A pupil; one eduested at 8 
seminary is called an alumnus of that institution. 

AL'UM-SLATE, n. A slate containing alwa. 

AL'UM-STONE, n. The silicious subsulphate of alumina 
and potash.—Cleaveland. 

A-LUTA, n. I A species of leather-stone. 

AL-¥-TA’CE » a (L. aluta.] Of a palc brown color, 

AU ETON, n. [L. aluta.] The tanning or dressing of 
eather. 

AL'VE-A-RY, ^. [L. alvearium.] 1. A beehive. — Barret. 

9. In anatomy, the hollow of the external ear, or bottom 


of the concha. 

AL'VE-O-LAR, a. (L. alveolus.) Containing sockets, hol. 

AL'VE-O-LA-RY, ý low cells, or pits; pertaining to sockets. 

AL'VE-O-LATE, a. (L. aleeolatus.] Decply pitted, so as to 
resemble a honey-comb. 

AL'VE-OLE, 2. (L.dim. of alveus.) 1. A cell in a honey- 

AL-V£’0-LUS, $ comb. 2 The socket in the jaw, in 
which a tooth is fixed. 3. A sea fossil. 

AL'VE-O-LITE, n. [L. alveolus and Gr. M0o;.) In natural 
history, a genus of coral zoophytes. 

AL'VINE, a. [From alvus, belly.) Belonging to the 


lower belly, or intestines.— Darwin. 

AL-W R'GRÍM, n. The spotted plover. 

ALWAY, pa 1, Perpetusly; throughout all time. 

ALWAYS, 2. Continually; without variation. 3. Con 
tinually or constantly during a certain period, or regularly 
at stated intervals. 4. At all convenient times ; regularly. 
Alway is now seldom used. 

A. M. stand for artium magister, waster ot arts, the second 
degree given by universities and colleges; called, in some 
countries, doctor of philosophy.—A. M. stand also for anne 
mundi, in the year of the world. 

AN, the first person of the verb to be, in the indicative mood, 

resent tense. (Sax. eom; Gr. cipe ; Goth. im; Pere. am. 

IMA, In. [D.aam.] In Church affairs, a vessel to contain 

HA'MA,$ wine for the eucharist. Ama is also a kind of 
wine measure. 

AM-A-BIL'I-TY, n. (L. amabilis) Lovcliness; the power 
of plcasing.— Taylor. 

AM'A-DOT, n. A sort of pear.—Johnson. 

AM'A-DÜU, n. A variety of the boletus igniarius, called 
spunk or German tinder, and also black match, and pyro- 
technical sponge, on account of its inflammability. 

A-MAIN', adv. (Sax. a and megan.) With force, strength, or 
violence ; vipini; furiously; suddenly; at once. 

A-MAL'GAN, n. (Gr. pañdyja-} LA E uri of mer. 
cury or quicksilver with another metal 2. A compound 
of different things. : the 

A-MAL/GAM-iTE, v.t. 1. To mix quicksilver with another 
metal. Gregory uses amalgamtze. 2. To mix differcnt 
things; to make a compound ; to unite. : " 

A-MAL'GAM-ATE, v. i To compound or unite in an amal 
gam; to blend. 

A-MAL'GAM-A-TED, pp. 

blended. 
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A MALGAMA-TING, ppr. Compounding quicksilver with 
another metal; compounding. 

A-MAL-GAM-A"TION, n. 1. Tae act or operation of com- 
unding mercury with another metal; applied particu- 
ly to the process of ecparating gold and silver from 

their orvs, by means of mercury.—Ure. 2. The inixiug or 
blending of ditferent things. 

t A-MAL'GAME, e. & To compound metals by amalgama- 
tion.— Chaucer. 

LA-MAND‘ ©. t. To send one away.—Cockeram. 

fAN-AN-DA TION, n. Sending on a message. 

A-MAN DO-LA, ». A Variety of green marble. 

A-MAN.U-ENSI3, n. [L. from manus.) A person whose 
employment is to write what another dictates, or to copy 
what anothcr has written. 

AMA-RANTH, — 27. (Gr. apapavros.) 1. Flower-gentle; a 

AM-A-RANTIVUS, $ genus of plants, of many specics.— 
2, In . an imaginary flowcr that never fades.— Milton. 

AN'A-RANTH, n. A color inclining to purple. 

AM-A-RANTHINE, a, Belonging to amaranth; consisting 
of, containing, ur resembling amaranth. 

A-MART-TÜDE, n. (L. amaritudo.) Bitterness. [(Rare.) 

fA-MAR'U.LENCE, n. Bitterness. 

tA-MARU-LENT, a. Bitter. 

AM-A-RYL'LIS, n. In botany, lily-asphodel. 

A-MASS', v. t. [Fr. amasser.) 1. To collect into a heap; to 
gather a great quantity. 2 To collect in great numbers; 
to add many things together.—Syn. To accumulate; heap 
up; pile. : 

ANS: n. An assemblage, heap, or accumulation. (This: 
is superseded by mass.] | 

A-MÁASS'ED (a-miist), pp. Collected in a heap, or in a great | 
quantity or number; accumulated. | 

A-MASS'ING, ppr. Collecting in a heap, or in a large quan- 
tity or number. 

A-MÁSS'MENT, n. A heap collected; an accumulation. 

t A-MATE, v. £ To accompany; also, to terrify, to perplex. ' 

AN-A-TEOR’, w. [Fr.] A person attached to a particular 
pursuit, study, or sclence, as to music or painting. More 
particularly, one who cultivates any study or art from 
taste or attachment, without pureuing it professionally. 

AM’A TIVE-NESS, n. Propensity to love. 

tAM A-TOR'€U-LIST, n. An insignificant lover. 
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AM-A-TORI-AL, ja. [L. amatorius.] 1. Relating to love; 
AM-A-TO'RI-OUS, causing love; produced by sexual in- 
AM'A-TO-RY, tercourse.—2. In anatomy, a term ap- 


lied to the obigue muscles of the eye. 

-A-TORI-AL-LY, adv. In an amatorial manner. 
AM-A-TO'RI-AN, a. Pertaining to love; as, amatorian odes. 
AM-AUR-6'318, * ba enespot-] A loss or decay of sight, 

without any visible defect in the eye, except an immova- 
es pupil; called, also, gutta serena, the "drop serene" of 
ton. 

A-MAUSTTE, n. See PETROSILEX. 

A-MAZE, v. t. To fill with fear, sudden surprise, or won- 
der.—SvN. To astonish ; confound; perplex. 

A-MAZE, n. Astonishment; confusion; perplexity, arising 
from fear or wondcr. It is chiefly uscd in poetry, and is 
nearly synonymous with amazement. 

A-MAZ'ED (a-mazd’), pp. Astonished; confounded with 
fear, eurprise, or wonder. 

A-MAZED-LY, adv. With amazement; in a manner to 
confound. [Little used.) 

A-MAZ'ED-NESS, n. The state of being confounded with 
fear, aurprize, or wonder; astonishment; great wonder. 
A-MAZE'MENT, n. A feeling created by a sudden im- 
pression of fcar, surprise, or wonder.—Syn. Astonish- 
ment; wonder; surprise; confusion; perplexity; admi- 


ration. 

A-MAZ-ING, ppr. 1. Confounding with fear, surprise, or 
wonder. 2. a. Very wonderful; exciting astonishment 
or popari: 

A-MAZING-LY, adv. In an icis degree. 

AM'A-ZON, n. (Gr. a and palos.) 1. The Amazons are said, 
by historians, to have been s race of female warriors, who 
founded an empire on the River Thermodon, in Asia Mi- 
nor. 2 A warlike or masculine woman; a virago. 

AM-A-ZONI-AN, a. 1. Pertaining to or resembling an Ama- 
zon. Applied to females, boli; of masculine manners; 
warlike. 2. Belonging to the River Amazon or Maranon, 
in South America, or to Amazonia. 

ANB, 2 About; around; used in composition. (Sax. emb, 

AM, ymb ; W. am ; Gr. apu; L. am or amb.) 

AM-BA'GES, n. (L. amb and ago.) 1. A circumlocution; a 
circuit of words to express ideas which may be expresscd 
in fewer words. 2. A winding or turning. 

AM-BÀ'6I-OUS, a. PUTOO 

1 AM-BAS-SADE,, n. Embassy.—Shak. 

AM-PASSA-DOR, n. [This in the more common orthogra- 
phy; but good authors write also e r; and, as the 
orthography of embassy is established, it would be better 
to write embassador. See EMBASSADOR.) 

AM-BAS'SA-DRESS, n. The wife of an arnbassador. 
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t AM’BAS-= AGE, 

PAMBAS-SY, `$" An embasey. 

AN'BE, Un. [Gr. ay6y.) Literally, a trim; but in surgery 

AN'BI, $ an instrument for ucing dislocated shouldera. 
Also, the niango-tree. 

AM'BER, n. (Fr. ambre; Sp. ambar.] A hard, semi-pellucid 
substance, of vegetable origin, tasteless, and without smell, 
except when pounded or heatcd, when it emits a frag-ant 
odor. It is found in alluvial soils, or on the sca-shore, in 
many places, particularlf on the shores of the Baltic, im 
Europe; and at Cape Sable, in Maryland, in the United 

tates. 

AM'BER, a. Consisting of, or rescmbling amber. 

AN'BER, v. t. To scent with amber. 

AM'BER-DRINR, n. A drink resembling amber in color. 

AM'BER-DROP-PING, a. Dropping amber.— Milton. 

AN'BER-GRIS (am'ber-grése), n. (amber and Fr. gris.) A 
solid, opaque, ash-colored, intlammable substance, varie 
gated li pen remarkably light, rugged on its surface 
and highly valued as a material in pertuinery. 

AM'BER-SEED, m. Musk-sced, resembling millet. 

AM'BER-TREE, n. The English name of a epecics of an- 
thospermum, a shrub. 

AM-BI-DEX'TER, n. [L. ambo and aoe) 1. A person who 
uses both hands with equal facility. 2 A double dealer, 
one equally ready to act on either side in party disprtes 
—3. In las, a juror who takes money from both parties 
for giving his verdict. 

AN-BI-DEX-TERT-TY, n. The faculty of using both 

AM-BI-DEX"TROUS-NESS, § hands with equal facility , 
double dealing; the taking of money from both parties for 
a verdict. 

AM-BI-DEX’TROUS,a. Having the faculty of using both hands 
With equal ease ; practicing or siding with both parties. 
AN BI-ENT, a. (L. ambiens.) Surrounding; encompassing 

on all sides; investing. 

AM-BIG'E-NAL, a. (L. ambo and genu.) An ambigenal hy- 
rbola is one of the triple hyperbolas of the second order, 
ving one of its infinite legs faling within an angle 

formed by the asymptotes, and the other without. 

AN'BI-GU, *. An entertainment, or feast, consisting of a 
medley of manes King: 

AM-BI-GOT-TY, n. [L. ambiguitas.) Doubtfulness or uncer- 
tainty of signification, from a word's being susceptible of 
different meanings; double meaning. 

AM-BIG'U-OUS, a. [L. ambiguus.) Traving two or more 
meanings ; being of uncertain signification ; susceptible ot 
ditterent interpretations.—SYN. Indeterminate; indefinite 
doubtful; uncertain; unsettled ; indistinct; equivocal 

AM-BIG'E-OUS-LY, adv. In an ambiguous manner; with 
doubtful meaning. 

AN-BIG'U-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of being ambiguous; 
uncertainty of meaning ; ambiguity; and, hence, obscurity. 

AM-BIL'E-VOUS, a. [L. ambo and levus.] Left-handed; on 
both sides. 

AM-BIL'O-GY, n. [L. ambo and Gr. Aoyos.] Talk or lan 

ER of doubtful meaning. 

-BIL'O-QUOUS, a. (L. ambo and loquor.] Using ambig- 
uous expressions. 

AM.-BIL'O-QUY, n. The use of doubtful or ambiguous ex- 
pressions, 

AMBIT, n. [L. ambitus.) The line that encompasses e 
thing. —In geometry, the perimeter of a figure. The periph- 
ery or circumference ot a circular body. 

AM-BI"TION, s=. [L. ambitio.) A desire of preferment or of 
honor; a desire of excellence or superiority. It is thus 
used in a sense; as, emulation may spring from a 
laudable ambition. It denotes more commonly, however, 
an inordinate desire of power or eminence, often accom. 

Pans with illegal means to obtain the object. 

-BY"TION, v. t. [Fr. ambitionner.] Ambitiously to seek 
aftor.— King. (Little used.) 

AM-BI*TION-LESS, a. Devoid of ambition.— Pollok. 

AM-BI"TIOUS (am-bish‘us), a. 1. Desirous of power, hon- 
or, olee, superiority, or excellence; aspiring; eager for 
fame. 2. Showy; adapted to command notice or | ral 
as, an ambitious style. 3. Eager to swell or rise er 
as, the ambitious ocean.— Shak. 

AM-BI"TIOUS-LY, adv. In an ambitious manner. 

AN-BI"TIOUS-NESS, x. Tho quality of being ambitious. 

AM'BI-TUS, n. [L.] 1. The circuit border or outer edge 
of any thing.—2. In Romar. law, the open space surround- 
ing a building or tomb.—3. In Roman history, a canvassing 
for offices and honors. 

AN'BLE, v. i (Fr. ambler.) 1. To pace; to move with a 
certain peculiar pace, as a horse, first lifting his tw > legs 
on one side, and then changing to the other. 2. To move 
easy, without hard shocks. 3. To move by direction, or 
to move affectedly. 

AN'BLE, n. A peculiar motion of a horse; a pace, or pacing. 

AM'BLER, n. A horse which ambles; a pacer. 

AM’BLING, ppr. or a. Lifting the two legs on the same 
side, at first going off, and then lifting the other two 
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AMTI.ING-L\, adv. With an ambling gait. 

AN'BLY-GON, n. (Gr. ag6Xuç and ywvia.) An obtuse-an- 
gicd a a 

AM-BLYG'ON-AL, a. Contnining an obtuse angle. 

AM-BLYG'ON-ITE, n. (Gr. ap6Avywvios.] A mineral from 
Saxony, of a pale-green color, sometimes spotted, resem- 
bling e. It consists of phosphoric acid and alumina, 
with nme per cent. of lithia. 

AN'BLY-O-PY, n. (Gr. ap6)uç and wi.) Dullnese or ob- 
scurity of sight. 

AM'BO, n. (Gr. ap6wy, L. m An oblong, elevated pulpit 
in the early churches, but disused after the fourteenth 
century.— Guwilt. 

AN-BRE-ADA, n. -A kind of factitious amber. 

AN-BRET€ ACID, n. An acid formed by digesting ambre- 
ine in nitric acid. f 

AM-BRE’INE, n. One of the proximate pr.aciples and the 
chief const tuent of ambergris. 

AM-BRÜ'SIA (am-brozhë), * (Gr. a and Bporos.] 1. In 
heathen antiquity, the imaginary food of the gods. 2. What- 
ever is very pleasing to the taste or smell 3. A genus of 


plante. 
AM-BRO'8f AO, a. Having the qualities of ambrosia. 
AM-BROÓ'SIAL (am-brüzhal) a. Partaking of the nature or 
qualities of ambrosía ; fragrant; delighting the taste or 
smell. Ben Jonson uses ambrosiac in a like sense, and 
Bailey has ambrosian, but these seem not to be warranted 


b 3 

AM BRO'BIAL-LY, adv. In an ambrosial way. 

AM-BRO'SIAN, a. Pertaining to St. Ambrose, who lived in 
the fourth century. 

AM-BROÓ'SIAN-CHÁN'T, n. A kind of singing or chanting 
introduced by Ambrose, bishop of Milan. It had a much 

ter monotony and want of beauty than that afterward 
introduced by Popa Gregory the Great. 
AM'BRO-SIN, z. In the middle ages, a coin struck by the 
dukes of Milan, on which St. Ambrose was represented. 
AM'BRY, n. [contracted from Fr. aumonerie, among 1. 
An almonry; a place where alms are deposited for distri- 
bution to the poor. 2. A place in which are deposited the 
utensils for housekeeping; also a cupboard; a place for 
cold victuals. 

AMBS-ACE (üámz'àse), n. (L. ambo and ace] A double ace, 
as when two dice turn up the ace. 

AM'BU-LANCE, n. A movable hospital for the wounded in 
battle, used in the French armies. 

AM'BU.LANT, a. [L. ambulans.] Walking; moving from 
p'ace to place. 

AM'BU-LATE, v.t. To walk; to move backward and for- 


ward. 

AM-BU-LATION, n. (L. ambulatio] A walking about; the 
act of kie 

t AM'BU-LA-TIVE, a. Walkin 

AM'BU-LA-TO-RY, a. 1. That has the power or faculty of 
walking. 2. Pertaining to a walk. 3. Moving from place 
to place; not stationary; as, an ambulatory court.—4. In 
reactor. bp formed for walking; applied to the feet of 
birds three toes before one behind —Brande, 

AM'BU-LA-TO-RY, n. A place to walk in, as an aréade, por- 
tico, or other place designed for walking —P. Cyc. 

AN'BU-RY, ? n. (qu. L. umbo; Gr. apbwv.) Among farri 

AN'BU-RY, ers, à tumor or wart on a horse, full of blood. 

* AM'BUS-GADE, n. (Fr.embuscade] 1. Alying in wait for 
the purpose of attacking an enemy by surprise. 2. A pri- 
vate station in which troops lie concealed with a view to 
attack their enemy by surprise; ambush. Shakspeare 
uses the word ambuscado. 3. A body of troops lying in 
ambush. 

AN’BUS-€ADE, v. t. To lie in wait for, or to attack from a 
concealed position. 

AM'BUS-€AD-ED, pp. Having an ambush laid against, or 
attacked from a private station. 

AN’BUS-CAD-ING, ppr. Lying in wait for; attacking from 
& secret station. 

AM BUSH, n. (Fr. embsiche.] 1. A private or concealed sta- 
tion, where troops lie in wait to attack their cnemy by 
surpriec. 2. The state of lying concealed, for the purpose 
of attacking by surprise ; a lying in wait. 3. Tho troops 
posted in a concealed place for attacking by surprise. 

AM'BUSH, v. t. To lie in wait for; to surprise by assailing 

AM BUSH, Ad passis rag paco a id 

š v.i. To lie in wait, for the purpose of attackin 

by rise.— Trumbull. x 

AM'BUSHED (am'bgsht), Lain in wait for; suddenly 
attacked from a concealed station. 

AM'BUSH.ING, ppr. Lying in wait for. 

AM'BUSH-MENT, n. An ambush; kich see. 

r AM-BUST', a. [L. ambustus.] Burned; scalded. 

4M-BUS'TION (@n-bus'chun), n. (L. ambustio.] A burning; 


a burn or ecald. 
AM'EL, n. (Fr. email] The matter with which metallic 
bodies are overlaid in the process of enameling ; but íts 


use is superseded by 
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A-MELIOR-A-BLE, a. That may be ameli 
gape ORATE cot yor Eb), v. t. Tees RA 1 
r; improve ; to Chris | : 

i Bu chanan, p ; meliorate.— Chriat, yet 
-MEL'IOR-ATE, v. £ To grow better; to me 

A-MELTOR-A-TED, Pp. Grown better ; Da ccm 

A-MEL'IOR-A-TING, ppr. Becoming or making better. 

A-MEL-IOR-ATION (a-mél-yor-à'shun), n. A making or be 
coming bctter ; inrprovement; melioration. Z 

* A-ME ⁄ This word, with slight differences of orthogra, 
phy, is in all the dialects of the Assyrian stock. As a verb 
it si es to confirm, establish, verify; to trust, or give 
confidence ; a8 a noun, truth, firmness, trust, confidence 
as an adjective, firm, stable. In English, after the Oricntal 
manner, it is used at the beginning, but more generally at 
the end of declarations and prayers, in the sense of, be it 
firm, be it established, The word is used also as a noun. 
“ All the promises of God are amen in Christ;" that ls, 
firmness, PAP constancy. [In singing, pron. imen | 

A-ME-NA-BILT-TY, n. State of being amenable or an- 

A-ME'NA-BLE-NESS, § swerable—Judge Story. 

A-MENA-BLE, a. [It. menare; Fr. mener.] Liable to an- 
swer; liable to bc called to account. —SyNw. Accountable ; 
answerable ; responsible. 

A-ME'NA-BLY, adv. In an amenable manner, 

t AM'EN-AGE, v. t. To manage.—Spenser. 

t AM'EN-ANCE, n. Conduct; behavior. , 

A-MEND*, v. t. (Fr. amender; L. emendo.) 1. To correct; to 
rectify, by expunging a mistake. 2 To reform, by quitting 
bad habits; to make better in a moral sense. 3. To cor- 
rect, or emend ; to supply a defect; to tmprove or make 
better, by adding what is wanted, as well as by expunging 
what is wrong. 

A-MEND', v. £ To grow or become better, by reformation, 
or rectifying something wrong in manners or morals, 

AMEN D‘A-BLE, a. That may be amended; capable of cor- 
rection. 

A-MEND'A-TO-RY, a. That amends; supplying amend. 
ment; corrective. 

A4-MENDE:, n. [Fr.] Reparation, or retraction. Amends 
honorable, originally an infamous punishment inflicted; in 
France, on traitors, parricides, &c. The phrase also de- 
noted a simple recantation made in open court, or in the 
presence of the injured party. Hence it is now applied 
to a public recantation, or apology, for any injury done. 

A-MENDED, pp. Corrected; rectified; reformed ; improv- 
ed, or altered for the better. 

A-MEND'ER, n. The ris that amends, 

t A-MEND'TUL, a. Full of improvement. 

ANEN DING, ppr. Correcting; reforming; altering for tho 

etter. 

A-MEND'MENT, n. 1. An alteration or change for the bet- 
ter; reformation of life. 2. A word, clause, or paragraph, 
added, or proposed to be added, to a bill before a legisla- 
ture.—J. In law, the correction of an error in a writ or 
process.—SyN. Correction ; improvement; reformation ; 
emendation. A 

A-MENDS', n. g (Fr. amende] Compensation for an in. 
jury.—Syn. Reparation ; satisfaction ; recompense ; atone- 
ment; restitution; equivalent. 

A-MENT-TY, n. (L. amenitas; Fr. aménité} Pleasantness, 

ableness of situation ; that which delights the eye. 

A MENSA ET TORO. [L.] From board and bed. A db 
vorce from board and bed, is when husband and wife sep. 
arate, but the husband maintains the wife. 

AM'ENT, Yn. A kind of inflorescence, such as is found 

A-MENTUM, on the chestnut, willow, &c. 

AM-EN-TA'CEOUS (am-en-tá'shus), a. 1. Growing in an 
ament; resembling a thong. 2. Furnished with aments , 
having flowers arr in aments, 

f A-MEN'TY, n. (Fr. amentie.] Madness. 

A-MERCE' (a-mers’), v. t. [a for on, or at, and Fr. merci.] 1. 
To inflict a penalty at ; to punish by a pecuni 
penalty, the amount of which is not fixed by law, but 
to the discretion or mercy of the court. 2. To inflict a pe- 
cuniary penalty; to punish in general. 

A-MERCE'A-BLE, a. Liable to amercemcnt. 

A-MER'CED (a-merst^, pp. Fined at the discretion of a court. 

A-MERCE'MENT (a-mers'ment) n. A pecuniary penalty 
inflicted on an offender at the discretion of the court. 

A-MER'CER, n. One who sets a fino at discretion upon an 
offender. 

f A-MER'CIA-MENT, n. Amercement.—Selden. 

A-MERT€A, n. [from Amerigo pse] One of the great 
continents, lying west of the Atlantic Ocean. 

A-MER'L-CAN, a Pertuining to America. 

A-MERT-CAN, n. A native of America; originally applied 
to thc aboriginals, or copper-colored races, foun berc by 
the Europeans; but now applied to the descendants of 
Euro s born in America, especially to inhabitants of 
the United States. ; 1 hich 

A-MERT-CAN-IBM, n. An American idiom; the love w 
American citizens have for their own country 
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A-NER1€AN-IZE, e. To render American; to natural- 
ize in America 

AMES-ACE. See AMBS-ACF. 

A-MET-A-RO LI-AN, 9. 2? In soology, a term denoting a di- 

A-MET-A-BOLI-A, a. pl. f vision of insecta which do not 
und any nictamorphosis.-— Brande. 

{AN-F-THOD1€-AL, a Out of mcthod ; irregular. 

1 A-MFTILO-DIST, w. A quack. ! 

AM E-THYST, m. [L. amethystus.) A variety of quartz, ofa 
bluish-violet color, occurring in and also in rolled 
fragmenta, The coloring matter is an oxyd of mange 
nese. Oriental amethyst. the violet-blue variety of transpa- 
rent crystallized corundum. 

AME-THEST, in Aeraldry, signifies a purple color. 

AN-E-THI STINE, a Pertaining to, resembling, or com- 

oscd of, ancthyzt 

A'MI-A, s. A genus of fish in Carolina 

A-MI-A-BIL'I-TY, s. Amiableness. 

A'MI-A-BLE, a. (Fr. amable; L. amabilis.) 1. Worthy of 
lore; deserving of atfection ; applied usually to persons. 2. 
Pretending or showing love. Sak.—SvyN. Lovely ; charm- 
inc ; delightful i 


= 


; pleasing. 
A™MI-A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of deserving love; love- 


lineas. 

A'MI-A-BLY, ade. In an amiable manner; in a manner to 
excite or attract love. 

AM-I-AN THUS, n. (Gr. apiavrogs.]) Earth flax, or mount- 
ain flax; a mineral substance, somewhat resembling 
and belonging either to the species pyroxene or horn- 


e. 

AM-I-AN THI-FORN, a. Having the form or likeness of 
amianthus. 

AM-I-AN'THIN-TTE, n. 
variety of actinolite. 

AM-I-AN'THOID, n. [amianthus, and Gr. edos.] A variety 
of asbestus, composed of long capillary filaments, flexible 
and very elastic. 

AM-I-AN'THOID, a. Resembling amianthus in form. 

AM'I-CA-BLE, a, (L. amicabilis.] 1. Harmonious in social 
or mutual transactions, 2. p to peace and friend- 
ship.—SrN. Friendly; peaceable; kind; harmonious. 

AM1-CA-BLE-NESS, n. e quality of being peaceable or 
friendly ; friendliness. 

AM'I-CA-BLY, adv. In a friendly manner. 

ta-MI€aL, a. Friendly.— IW. Watson. 

AM'ICE, ln. (L. amictus.) A square linen cloth that a Ro- 
AMT€T, § man Catholic priest ‘ties about his neck, hanging 
down behind under the alb, when he officiates at mass. 
A-MID’, 2 prep. le and Sax. midd.) 1. In the midst or 
A-MIDST, $ middle. 2 Among; mingled with. 3. Sur- 

rounded, encompassed, or enveloped with. Amid is used 
mostly in poetry. 
AMIDE, See AMMID. 


AMT-DET, 

AX'T-DINE, n. Starch modified by heat so as to become 
traneparent, and soluble in cold water. 

A-MID'-SHIPS. In marine language, the middle of a ship, 
with regard to her length and breadth. 

A-MISS, a, 1. Wrong; faulty; out of order; improper. 2. 
adr. In a faulty manner; contrary to propriety, truth, law, 
or morality. 

t A-MISS', n... Culpability ; fault. —SAak. 

t A-MIS'SION, 2. Lose.— More. 

* A-MIT, €. t... To lose.—Broxn. 

AN'I-TY, n. (Fr. amitié.) Friendship, in a general sense, be- 
tween individuals, societies, or nations; good understand- 
BECA Hermony; kindness; affection; friendship; 


AMMA, n. (Heb.  .] 1. An abbess, or spiritual mother. 
2. A eirdle or truss used in ruptures. (Gr. agua.) 

AM'MAS, n. (G. amtmann; D. amptman.] In some European 
nations, a Judge who has cognizance of civil causes. In 
France, a notary. 

AM'MID, n. (From ammonia.) A compound of ammidogen 
with an element, in which ammidogen is an electro-nega- 
tive ingredient. 

AM-MID'O-GEN, n. A basifying and oane DUCI com- 
posed of two equivalents of hydrogen one of nitro- 


A species of amorphous mineral, a 


n. 

AM MLRAL, *. An obsolete form of admiral. 

AM'MITE, n. (Gr. aupos.) A sandstone, or free-stone, 

HANM'MITE, § ofa pale-brown color. 

AM'MO-CHRYBE, n. [Gr. appos and xpvcoc.] A yellow, 
80ft stone, found in Germany. 

AM-MO-DTT£8, n. (Gr. appoç and dvs.) The sand eel, a 
genus of fish of the apodal order. 

AM-MO'NI-A, n. Volatile alkali; a substance which, in its 
uncombined form, exista in a state of gas. Jt is composed 
of three equivalents of nitrogen and one of hydrogen. 

AM-MONI-AE, Ya. Pertaining to ammonia, or possess- 

AM-MO-NI-A€-AL, ý ing its properties. 

AM-MO'NI-AC, Yn. The concrete juice of a plant, 

GUM AM-MO'NIAC, § brought from Persia, 
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AM.MO'NLAN,a. Relating to Ainmuniua, surnamed Saccas 
of AI ERI the founder of the eclectic system of phi 
osophy. 

AM MON-ITE, n. [cornu ammonis, from Jupiter Ammon.) 
Serpent-stone, or cornu ammonis, a fossil shell, curved into 
a spiral form, like a ram's horn. 


' AN-NO’NI-UM, n. A compound radical, consisting of hydro 


gen and nitrogen. r 

AN-MO-NI'U-RET, ? n. A term once applied to certain sup- 

AN-MO-NT'A-RET, y posed compounds of ammonia and » 
pure metal, but now entirely disused. 

AM-NU-NY'TION, n. (L. ad and munitio.) Military stores, 
or provisions for attack or defense. In modern usage, the 
signification is confined to the articles which are used in 
the discharge of fire-arms and ordnance of all kinds; as 
powder, balla, bombe, various kinds of shot, &c.—Ammu- 
nition bread, shoes, stockings, &c., are such as are con: 
tracted for by the government, and then served out to the 
private soldiers. i 

AN'NES-TY, n. (Gr. auvnorea.] An act of oblivion; a gen. 
eral pardon of the offenses of subjecta against the govern: 
ment, or the proclamation of such pardon. 

t AM-NIC€O.LIST, n. One who dwells near a river. 

AM-NIG‘E-NOUS, a. Born of a river. 

AM’NI-OS, Jn. (Gr. auvov.] The innermost membrane 

AM'NLON, § surrounding the fetus in the womb. 

AM-NI-OTI€, a. Pertaining to, or obtained from, the am- 
nios ; ns, amniotic acid, the same with the allantoic acid, 

AN-CE-BZE'AN, a Alternately answering.— Warton. 

AM-CE-BAZ'UM, n. (Gr. apor6acos.) A poem in which per: 
sons nre represented as speaking alternately. 

t A-MO.LI"TION, n. A removal. 

A-MOÓ'MUN, n. [Gr. apwpov.) A genus of plants, all natives 
of warm climates, and remarkable for their pungency and 
aromatic properties.—TYue amomum is a round fruit, from 
the East. of the size of a grape. 

A-MONG’ (s-mung), } prep. (Sax. onmang, ongemang.} 

A-MONGST’ (a-mungst) $ 1. Ina general or primitive sense, 
mixed or mingled with. 2. Conjoined or associated with, 
or making part of the number. 3. Of the number. 

A-MONI-AN, a. [from Amon or Hamon.) Pertaining to 
Jupiter Ammon, or to his temple and worship in Upper 


Egypt. 

AM-O-RA'DO, 2. (L. amor. A lover. See INAMORATO, 
which is chietly used. 

AM-O-RE'ANS, n. pl. A sect of Gemaric doctors or com- 
mentators on the Jerusalem Talmud. 

AM'O-RET, n. (L. amor.) A lover. 

AN-O-RETTE’, n. (Fr. amourette.] An amorous woman; 
also a love-knot, or a trifling love affair.— Chaucer, 

AM'O-RIST, t (L. amor.) A lover; a gallant; an inamo 


rato.— Boy. 
t A-MORN'INGS, adv. In the mornings. 
AM-O-RO'SA, x. [ic A wanton woman. 
AM:O-R6 SO, n. [It] A lover; a man enamored. 


AM'O-ROUS, a. (Fr. amoreux.] 1. Inclined to love; having 
a propensity to love, or to sexual enjoyment. 2 In love; 
enamored.— . 9. Pertaining or relating to love; pro 
duced by love; indicating love—Milon. Waller.—Syn. 
Loving; fond; tender; passionate. 

AM‘O-ROUS-LY, adv. In an amorous manner. 

AM'O-ROUS-NESS, n. The quality of being inclined to 

AMORPHOUS (amorfu a (Gre a 
- 4 a-mo , & (Gr. a and popon.) Ha 
no determinate form ; o all sha d roe) ms 

A-MORPHY, n. Irregularity of form; deviation from a de 
terminate shape.— Swift. 

A-MORT", adv. (L. mors, nre] In the state of the dead ; 


dejected ; spiritless.— 

A-MORT-I-ZATION, 2. The act or right of alienating 

A-MORTTZE-MENT, ) lands or tenements to a corporation. 

A-MORTYIZE, v. t. (Norm. amortizer.) In English law, to 
alienate in mortmain ; that is, to sell to a corporation, solo 
or aggregate, ecclesiastical or temporal, and their success 
ors. This was considered as selling to dead hands. 

A-NOTION, n. (L. amotio.) Removal J¥arton.—In law 
deprivation of possession.— Blackstone. 

A-MOUNT, v. i. (Fr. monter.) 1. To rise to or reach, by an 
accumulation of particulars into an aggregate whole; to 
compose in the whole. 2. To rise, reach, or extend to, in 
effect, or substance ; to result in, by consequence, when 
all things are considered. 

A-MOUNT, n. 1. The sum total of two or more particular 
pem or quantities. 2. The effect, substance, or result, 
the sum. 

A-MOUNT'ING, ppr. Rising to, by accumulation or addition; 
resulting, in etfect or substance. 

A-MOUR,, n. [Fr] An unlawful connection in love, a love 
intrigue ; an affair Cy. 

t A-MOV‘AL, n. (L. amoveo.] Total removal. 

t A-MOVE,, v. t. [L. amoreo.] 1. To remove.—Hall. 2 Ia 
lair, to remove from a post or station.— Hale. 

A-MOÓV'ING, a. Moving away. 
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AMPE-LITE, n. ( jr. apwedos.) A kind of earth used by 
the ancicnts to kill insects on vines; hence the name. 
Also, a compound of alum and graphic schist. 

AM-PHIBT-AL, n. ) (Gr. age and (Jos.) In zoology, the 

AM-PHIBI-AN, n. > amphibia are a class of animals, so 

AN-PHIBT-A, n. pl. ) formed as to live on land, and fora 
long time under water. 

AN-PHIBT-O-LITE, n. [Gr. au$«fiog and )u0oc.] A term 
denoting the fossil remains of the amphibia of Linnaeus. 

AM-PHIB-1-O-LO@’I€-AL, a. Pertaining to amphibiology. 

AN-PHIB-I-OL‘O-GY, n. (Gr. a$ Bros, and Aoyos.] A dis- 
course or treatise on amphibious animals, or the history 
and description of such animals. 

AN-PHIBT-OUS (am-fib'e-us), a. 1. Having the power of 
living in two elements, air and water. 2. Of a mixed na- 
ture ; pareng or two natures. 

AM-PHIBT-OUS-NESS, x. The quality of being able to live 
in two elements, or of partaking of two natures. 

AM-PHIBT-UM, =. That which lives in two elements, as in 
air and water. 

AM'PHI-BÓLE, n. (Gr. apódfóo)oç; apóı and Badrdw.) A 

mine including 

and actinolite. 


name given Haüy to a species o 
the tremolite, horn 

AM-PHI-BOLT€, e. Pertaining to amphibole ; resembling 
Oe ECT: 

AM-PHIB‘O-LITE, x. Trap or green stone. 

AM-PHIB-O-LOÓ'I€-AL, a. Doubtful; of doubtful meaning. 

AM-PHIB-O-LOGT€-AL-LY, adv. With a doubtful mean- 


ing. 

AN-ÉHEBOL'O-6Y, ft. [Gr. au$i6oAoyia.) A phrase or dis- 
course susceptible of two interpretations; and, hence, of 
uncertain meaning, 

AEE LOW, n. A rock composed of amphibole and 

eldspar. 

AM-PHIB'O-LOUS (am-fib’o-lus), a. (Gr. auóifoAos.] Tossed 
from one to another; striking each way, with mutual 
blows, [Rare] 

AM-PHIB'O-LY, n. (Gr. bert Mad Ambiguity of mean- 

use 


in TE app ely 

AMTHI. RACH, n. (Gr. apg and Bpaxus.) In poetry, a foot 
of three irn the middle one long, the first and last 
short; as, éré, in Latin. 

AN'PHI-CO-ME, x. [Gr. aué« and xoug.] A kind of figured 
stone, of a round shape. 

AM-PHIC-TY-ON'T€, a. Pertaining to the august council of 
Am trona. 

. M-PHICTY-ONB, n. pl. In Grecian history, an assembly 
or council of deputies from the different states of Greece, 
who sat alternately at Thermopylæ and Delphi. 

AM'PHID, a A term applied to compounds consisting of 
acids and bases, as distinguished from haloid compounds. 

AM-PHIG'A-MOUS, a. (Gr. au$: and yauoç.] An epithet ap- 
plied to the lowest class of plants, whose structure is en- 
tirely cellular, and which have no sexual orguns.— Brande. 

AM'PHI-G£NE, n. (Gr. aug: and ycyoç.] In mineralogy, an- 
other name of the leucite or Vesuvian. 

AM-PHI-HEX-A-HEDRAL, a. (Gr. augu and Aerakhedral] 
In cry ky, when the faces of the crystal, counted 
in two different directions, give two hexahedral outlines, 
or are found to be six in number. 

AM-PHIN'A-CER, n. (Gr. auóuuaxpoç.] In ancient poetry, a 
foot of three syllables, the middle one short, and the others 
long, as in cástitás, 

AM-PHIP'NEUST, n. 


Gr.) A term = aay to a tribe of 
reptiles which have 


th lungs and gills at the same time. 


— Brande, 

AMPHI-POD, x. (Gr. auġı and rovs.) One of an order of 
crustaceous s, in which subcaudal natatory feet co- 
exist with sessile eyes.— Brande. 

AM-PHIP‘RO-STYLE, n. (Gr. au$t, xpo, and crudos.} An ed- 
ifice with columns in front and behind, but not on the 
sides.— Morin. 


AM-PHIS-BJE'NA, n. [Gr. au$«cÜawa.] A genus of ser- | 


pente, distinguished by having very small mouths and 
eyes, and their bodies of nearly the same size from head 
to tail. Thcy were supposed to move either backward or 
forward, and hence their name. 

AM-PHIS'CII, ln. pl. (Gr. auge and cxta.) In geogra- 

AM-PHIS'CIANS, § phy, the inhabitants between the trop- 
ics, whose shadows, in one part of the year, are cast to 
the north. and in the other, to the south. 

AM'PHLI-TANE, n. A name given by ancient naturalists to 


a fossil, called by Dr. Hill ium, 
AM-PHI-THE’A-TER | (am-te-thé'a-ter), n. (Gr.audcÓcarpov.] 
AM-PHI-THE'A-TRE $ edifice in an oval or circular 


form, having its area encompassed with rows of seata, 
rising higher as they recede from the area, on which peo. 
ple used to eit to view the combats of gladiators and of 
wild beasts, and other sporta. 

ee ee a. Resembling an amphitheatre. — 

ooke. 

AM-PHI-THE-ATRI€-AL, a. Pertaining to, or exhibited in, 

a esmnhitbeatre.— Warton, 
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AMPHI-TRITE, n. (Gr. apderpirn.) A gcn marine 
Peers De Linnean or bY aot nea M = 
- , T , n. A reddish crystallized mine: 
Finland, consisting of alumina, lna. iron, and lei 
AM'PHO-RA, w. (L. amphora.) Among thc Greeks and Ro. 
mans, a two-handled vessel for holding wine, oil, &c. 
AN'PHO-RAL. a. Pertaining to, or resembling an amphora. 
AMPLE, a. [Fr. ample; L. amplus.] Large in cxtent, «ize, 
quantity, &c.; as, ample room, ample rcsourcea, ampla 
pct ample RE SEN Edel raria extensive ; 
; capacious; abundant; plentiful; plenteous ; . 
ous; rich; liberal; munificent. p een 
AMPLE-NESS, n. Largeness; spaciouaness; sufficiency , 
abundance. 

AM-PLEXT-CAUL, a. (L. amplexor.] In botany, nearly rur- 
rounding, or embracing the stem, as the base of a leaf. 
AN PLI-ATE, v. t, (L.amplio.] To enlarge; to make great- 

er toextend. (Little used.) 
AN-PLI-A'TION, n. 1. Enlargement; amplification; dif 
fuseness; [rare.]—2. In Roman antiquity, a deferring to 
ass eentence, with a view to get more evidence. 
-PLIFI-CATE, v. t. (L. amplifico.) To enlarge; to am 


plify. 

AN-PLI-FI-©ATION, n. [L. amplificatio.] 1. Enlargement; 
extension.—2. In rhetoric, diffusive description, or dis- 

cussion; exaggerated representation ; diffuse narrative, or 
a dilating upon all the parteari of a subject. 

AM"PLI-FIED (am'ple-fide), pp. Enlarged; extended. 

AM'PLIFTI.ER, n. One who amplifies or enlarges. 

AMPLI-FY, v. t. (Fr. amplifier; L. amplifco.] 1. To enlarge, 
to augment; to increase or extend. —2. In rhetoric, to en- 
large in discussion, or by representation; to treat co- 

iouslv, so as to present the subject in every view. 3 
oe rge by addition. 

AMPLIFY, v. i 1. To ak largely or copiously; to be 
diffuse in argument or description; to dilate upon. 9. To 
exaggerate ; to enlarge by representation or description. 

AN'PLLF?-ING, ppr. Enlarging; exaggerating; diftusively 


tre ° 

AMPLI-TUDE, n. [L. amplitudo.) 1. Largeneas; extent, ap- 
plied to bodies. 2. Largeness; extent of capacity, or in- 
tellectual powers. 3. Extent of means or power; abund- 
ance; sufficiency.— Amplitude, in astronomy, is an arch 
of the horizon interccpted between the true east and west 
points ane = Hee Ed the ran or star at its rising or 
setting. —Amplitu range, jjectiles, is the hori- 
zontal line subtending the path of 4i body thrown, or the 
line which measures the distance it has moved. —Mag- 
netical amplitude is the arch of the horiz.a between the 
sun or a star, at rising or setting, and the east or west 

apan of the horizon, by the compass.—Encyc. 
IPLY, adv. In an ample or diffusive manner.—Syn. 
Largely ; liberally ; fully; sufficiently; copiously; abund- 


antly. 

AM-PUL-LA'CEOUS, a. Like a bottle or inflated bladder; 
swelling.— Kirby. 

AM'PU-TATE, v. t. [L. amputo.) 1. To prune branches of 
trees or vines; to cut off. 2. To cut off a limb or other 


part of an animal body ; a term of surgery. 
AM'PU-TA-TED, pp. Cut off; separated from the body. 
AM"PU-TÀA-TING, ppr. Cutting ott a limb or part ofthe body. 


AM-PU-TA'TION, n. [L. amputatio.] The act or operation 
of cutting off a limb or other part of the body. 

AMU-LET, ». [L. amuletum.) Something worn as a rem- 
edy or preservative against evils or mischief, such as dis- 
eases and witchcraft. Amulets, in days of ignorancn 
were common. 

AM-U-LET'IC, a. Pertaining to an amulet. 

A-MUR-€OST-TY, n. The quality of lees or scum. 

A-MUSE' (a-müze^, v. & (Fr. amuser.) 1. To entertain the 
mind agreeably; to occupy or detain attention with 
agreeable objects, whether by singing, conversation, or a 
show of curiosities. 2 To detain; to en the atten- 
tion by hope or expectation; as, to amuse with promises 
Of aseistance.—SYN. To entertain; gratify; please; di. 
vert; beguile; deceive; occupy. 

A-MÜS'ED (a-müzd^), pp. Agreeably entertained; having 
the mind umen by something pleasing. 

A-NUSEMENT, n. ‘That which amuses, detains, or engages 
the mind; a pleasurable occupation of the senses, or that 
which furnishes it, as dancing, sports, or music.—5YN. 
Diversion ; entertainment; recreation; pastime; sport 

A-MÜS'ER, n. One who amuses, or affords an agreeable 
entertainment to the mind. 

A-MÜS'ING, ppr. or a. Entertaining; giving moderate plcas- 
ure to the mind, so as to engage it; pleasing. 

A-MÜS'ING-LY, adv. In an amusing manner. 

A-MU’SIVE, a. That has the power to amuse or entertain 
the mind. š 

A-MÜ'SIVE-LY, adv. In an amusive manner; amusingly. 

A-MYG'DA-LATE, a. (L. amygdalus.] Made of almonds. 

A-MYGDA-LATE, n. An emulsion made of almonds; milk 
of almonds. 
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&MYG-DAL1TO ACID, s Au acid obtained from bitter 
almonda, 


A-NYG'DA-LYINE, a. Pertaining to or resembling the almond. | 


A-MYG DA-LINE, m. Acrystallino substance obtained from 
the kernel of the bitter almond. 

A-MYG DA-LOID, w. (Gr. ug) da\ca.) A variety of trap 
rock containing smal cavities occupied wholly or in part 
by nodules or gcodes of ditlerent minerale, particularly 

es, quartz, calcareous epar, and the zeolites. 

A-NYG-DA-LOID’AL, & Pertaining to, or consisting of, 
amygdaloid. . 

AN-Y-LÀ CEOUS, a. (L. amylum.] Pertaining to starch, or 
the farinaccous part of grain; resembling starch. 

A-MYL1€ ACID, r. A volatile acid obtained from starch. 
— Turner. 

AM Y-LINE, n. iL amylum.) The insoluble part of starch. 

AMY-RALD-ISN, n. In Church history, the doctrine of uni- 
versal as explaincd by Amyraldus. 

AN, e. ces an, ane, onc; D. een; Ger. ein; Sw. and Dan. 
en; Fr. on, un, une; Sp. un, uno; It. uno, una; L. unus, 
una, unum; Gr.év; Ir.cin,ean, aon ; W.un,yn.) One; not- 
ing an individual; either detinitely, known, certain, speci- 
fied, or understood; or indefinitely, not certain, known, 
orepecified. Definitely; as, “Noah built an ark of gopher 
wood" “Paul was an eminent apostle.” Indefnitely ; 
as, “ Bring me an orange." Before a consonant, the letter n 
is dropped; as, a man; except before À silent; as, an hour. 

AN, in old English authors, signifies if; as, “an it please 

our honor." 

ANA, dd, or d. Jot ava.) In medical prescriptions, it de- 
notes an equal quantity of the several ingredients ; as, 
wine and honey, ana, dd, or à Sii, that is, of wine aud 
honey each two ounces. 

INA, as a termination, denotes a collection of memorable 
sayings. Thus, Scaligerana is a book containing the say- 
ings of Scaliger. Similar collections existed among the an- 
eients, as the Dicta Collectanea, or sayings of Julius Cesar. 

AN-A-BAP"TISM, n. The doctrine of the Anabaptists. 

AN-A-BAPTIST, n. (Gr. ava and Buxriorns.1 One who 
holds the doctrine of the baptism of adulta alone. or of 
the invalidity of infant baptism, and who, of course, main- 
tains that persons baptized in their infancy ought to be 
baptized again. 

AN-À-BAP-TISTTO, la. Relating to the Anabaptista, or 

AN-A-BAP-TISTI€-AL, $ to their doctrines. 

AN-A-BAP'TIST-RY, n. The sect of qui rin 

t AN-A-BAP-TIZE, 9. t. To rebaptize.— Whitlock, 

AN-A-BRO‘SIS, m. A wasting away of the mir 

AN-A-CAMP'TIO, a. (Gr. ara and xauxre.] flecting or 
reflected. 4nacamptic sounds, among the ancients, were 
those produced by reflection or reverberation, as echoes. 

AN-A-OAMP'TIOC-AL-LY,adv. By reflection; as echoes are 
sounds anacamptically »roduced.— Brande. 

AN-A-CAMPTICS, n. The doctrine of reflected light or re- 
flected sound. 

AN-A-OXR'DI-UM, n. A genus of plants to which belongs 
the casbew-nut. or marking nut. 

AN-A€A-THARTIO, a. (Gr. ava and x<añQapoiç.] Cleansing, 
by exciting discharges from the mouth and nostrils. 

AN-A-CA-THAR'TIO, n. A medicine which excites dis- 
charges by the mouth or nose. 

AN-A-CEPH-A-L -O'313, n. (Gr. avaxeparadiwers.) Reca- 
pitulation of the heads of a ourse. 

AN-A€H'O-RET. See ANCHORET. 

AN A O ORETIS AN a. Relating to an anachoret, or an- 
choret. 

AN-AOH'RO-NI8M (an-ak’ro-nizm), n. (Gr. ava and xpovos.] 
An error in chronology, by which events are mi»place 
in regard to the order of their occurrence. 

AN-ACH-RO-NISTIE€, a. Erroneous in date; containing an 
anachronimn — Warton. 

AN-A-CLASTIO, a. (Gr. ava and xdaors.)  Refracting ; 
breaking thc rectilinear course of light. 

AN-A-ELASTIOS, 2. That part of optics which treats of the 
refraction of light, commonly called dioptrics, which see. 
AN-A CCE-NO'SIS (an-a-se-nó'sis), n. (Gr. avaxorvwos.} A 
figure of rbetoric, by which a speaker applies to his op- 

nents for their opinion on the point in debate. 

AN-A-0O-LC'THON, n. (Gr. avakoÀovO.v.] A grammatical 
term denoting the want of sequence in a sentence, one of 
whose > ica does not correspond with the remainder. 
— Bran 

AN-A-CON'DA, n. Aname given in Ceylon to a large snake, 
a epecics of boa. 

A-NA€-RE-ONTIO, e Pertaining to Anacreon. 

A-NA€-RE-ON'TIO, ». A poem composed in the manner of 
Anacreon. 

AN'A-DEN, n. [Gr. aromia) A garland or fillet; a chap- 
let or crown of flowers.— W. Browne. 

&N-A-DI-PLO'SIS, n. (Gr. ava and &zAooc.] Duplication, a 
figure in rhetoric and poetry consisting in the repetition 
of the last word or words in a line or clauze of a sentence, 
in the beginning of the next. 
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AN'A-DROM, n. (Sce beiuw.) A fish that ascends rivers. - 

orir. 

A-NAD'RO-NOUS, a. [Gr. ara and ĉpopos.) Ascending; 8 
word applied to such fish as pass from the sea into fresh 
waters at stated scasons. 

AN'A-GLTPH (an'a-glif), n. (Gr. ava and y)uóoe.] An orna 
ment made by sculpture. 

AN-A-GLYPH'IO, a. In ancient sculpture, a term applied te 
chased or einbossed work on metal, or other raised work 

AN-A-GLYP'TIE€, a. Relating to the art of carving, engrav- 
ing, enchasing, or embossing plate. 

A-NAG-NOR I-3IS, n. (Gr. avayvopieis.] Recognition; the 
unraveling of a plot in dramatic action.— Blair. 

AN’A-GO-GE, n. (Gr. avayeyn.] An elevation of mind to 
things celestial; the spiritual meaning or application of 
words.— Hammond, 

t AA GOSGEPTOA 4 Mysterious; raised above hunian 


ty. 

AN-A-GOG'I€-AL, a. Mysterious; elevated; spiritual 

AN-A-GOQ'1€-AL-LY, adv. In a mysterious sense; with re 

us elevation. 

AN-A-GOG16S, n. Mysterious consideratious. 

AN'A-GRAM, n. (Gr. ava and ypayya.) A transposition of 
the letters of a name, by ch a new word 1s fonned. 
Thus, Galenus becomes angelus; William Nov (attorney 
general to Charles L, a laborious man) may be turned into 
I moyl in law. 


AN-A-GRAM-MATI6 2 

AN AGRUM NATIGAL, $ e. Making an anagram. 

AN-A-GRAN-MAT'IC-AL-L Y, adv. In the manner of an ar 
agram. 

AN-A-GRAN'MA-TISM, ». The act or practice of making 
anagrama,— Camden. 


AN-A-GRAM'MA-TIST, w. A maker of anagrams. 

AN-A-GRAM’MA-TIZE, v. í. To make anagrams. 

AN'A-GRAPH, 2. An inventory ; commentary.— Knowles. 

AN'A-GROS, n. A measure of grain in Spain, containing 
something less than two bushels. 

A'NAL, a. i anus] Pertaining to, or lying near, the anua 

A-NAL'CINME, 2. A white or flesh-colored zeolite, occurring 
in twenty-four-sided crystals, and sometimes in cubes. Ii 
is often tound in amygdaloid rocks and some lavas. 

AN ALES TIG, a. Selecting; collecting; composed of things 
selecte 

AN'A-LECTS, ^. [Gr. ava and Aeyo.) A collection of short 
essays, pieces, remarks, &c.— Encyc. 

AN'A-LEM-MA, n. (Gr. avalnuya.] 1. In geometry, a pro- 
jection of the sphere on the plane of the meri or 
thographically made by straight lines, circles, and ellipses, 
the eye being supposed at an infinite distance, and in the 
east or west points of the horizon. 2 An instrament of 
wood or brass, on which this kind of projection is drawn. 

AN-A-LEP’SIS, » (Gr. avaAgyis.] Recovery of strength 


AN A-LEPTIO, C bo invig g 
-A- a. orroborating ; orating; giving 
g 8 


" 

AN-ALEPTIO, n. A medicine which gives strength; a 
restorative. 

t AN-AL'O-GAL, a. Analogous.—Hale. 

AN-A-LOGTE-AL, a. Having analogy; used by way of am 
qos i be eome relation. 

AN-A-LOG'I€-AL-LY, adv. In an analogical manner; by 
way of similitude, relation, or agreement. 

AN-A-LOG'TO-AL-NESS, ». The quality of being MEAE 

A-NAL’O-GISM, n. [Gr. avaAoytopos.] 1. An argument from 
the cause to the effect. —Johnson. 2. Investigation of 
things by the analozy they bear to each other.—Crabbe. 

A-NAL/'O-GIST, ». One who adheres to analogy. 

A-NAL'O-6IZE, v. & To explain by analogy ; to form some 
resemblance between different things; to consider a thing 
with regard to its analogy to something clse. 

A-NAL'O-GOUS, a. Having analogy; bearing some resem 
blance or proportion ; followed by to.—SYN. Correspond- 
ent; similar; like. 

A-NAL'O-GOUS-LY, adv. In an analogous manner. 

AN’A-LOGUE (an'aog), s. [Fr. from Gr. ava3oyos.] L A 
word corresponding with another; an analogous term.- 
Pritchard. 2. An animal orother thing resembling another 

A-NAL'O-6Y, n. (Gr. avuAoyia.]. 1. An agreement or like 
ness between things in some circumstances or ctlects, 
when the things are otherwise entirely different. 2 With 
grammarians, analogy is a conformity of words to the ge- 
nius, structure, or general rules of a language. 

A-NALY-SIS, n. (Gr. ava\vers.] 1. The facütious separe 
tion of a compound body into its constituent parts; a re- 
solving. 2. A consideration of any thing in its separate 
parts; an examination of the different parts of a subject, 
each separately. It is opposed to syntAesis.—ln mathe 
matice, analysis is the resolving of problems by reducing 
them to equations.—In logic, analysis is the tracing of 
things to their source, and the resolving of knowledge into 
its orivinal principles. 3. A syllabus, or table of the prin- 
cipal heads of a continued discourse, disposed in their 
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nutural order. 4. A brief, methodical illustration of the 
principles of a science.—In this sense, it is nearly synony- 
mous with synopsis. 

AN'A-LYST, n. One who analyzes, or is versed in analysis. 


— Kirwan. 

AN-A-LYT'IO, a. Pertaining to analysis; that resolves 

INALYTICAL, | into first principles; that separates 

into parts or M principles; (nat resolves a com- 
u 


und body or subject. It is opposed to synthetic. 
ANALYTICALLY. adv. dps 


In the manner of analyais. 
AN-A-LYTI€S, 2. The science of analysis. 
AN-A-LYZ'A-BLE, n. That can be analyzed. 
AN-A-LTZ'A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of pene eru oe 
AN’A-LYZE, v. t. .[Gr. avaAvw.] To resolve a body into its 
elements ; to separate a compound subject into its parts 
or proposons, tor the purpose of an examination of each 
arately. 
AN’ LYZED (an‘a-lizd), pp. Resolved into its constituent 
arts or principles for examination. 


'A-LYZ-ER, n. One who analyzes; that which analyzes, 
or bas the power to analyze. 
AN'A-LYZ-ING, ppr. Resolving into elements, constituent 


parts, or first principles. 

AN-AM-N&’SIS, n. [Gr. avauvge:s.] A figure in rhetoric 
which calls to remembrance something omitted.— Knowles, 

AN-AM-NES'TIC, a. That aids the memory. 

* AN-A-NORPH'OSIS, or AN-A-MORPH-O'3IS, n. (Gr. ava 
and kongwa: ç] L In perspective drawings, a distorted por 
trait or figure, which, in one point of view, is confused or 
unintelligible, and, in another, is an exuct and regular ren. 
resentation.—2. In botany, any part of a plant in whic 
there is an unusual cellular development, 1a said to be in 
a state of anamorpkosis. 

A-NANAS, n. The name of a species of pine-apple. 

AN-AN"GU-LAR, a. Without angles.  [Bad.) 

AN'A-PEST, n. (Gr. ava and za«.] In poetry, a foot con- 
sisting of three syllables, the first two short, the last long. 

AN-A-PEST'IO, n. The anapestic measure. 

AN-A-PEST'I€, a. Pertaining to an anapest; consisting of 


sts. 

A-NAPHO-RA (a-naf'o-r), n. (Gr. from araġepw.) 1. A fig- 
ure in rhetoric, when the same word or words are re- 
peated at the beginning of two or more succeeding verses 
Or clauses of a sentence.—2. Among physicians, the dis- 
charge of blood or purulent matter by the mouth. 

AN-A-PLF-ROT'IE, e. ig avazAnpow.] Fillingup; promot- 
ing granulation, as of wounds. 

AN-A-PLE-ROT'I€, n. A medicine which promotes the gran- 
ulation or incarnation of wounds and rs.—Parr. 

AN’4REH (an'üárk), n. The author of confusion; one who 
excites revolt. — Milton. 

A-NAREHTE, Ya. Without rule or government; in a 

A-NAREHIE-AL, § state of confusion; applied to a atate 
or society. Fielding uses anarchial. 

t AN‘ARCH-ISM (an@rk-izm), n. Confusion. 

AN'RC€H-IST, n. An anarch; one who excites revolt, or 

secon disorder in a state. 

-AR€H-Y, n. (Gr. avapxia.] Want of government; a 
state of society when there is no law or supreme power, 
or when the laws are not efficient; political confusion. 

A-NAR'HI-CHAS, n. The sea wolf. 

AN-ARTH'ROUS, 4. (Gr.ay and ap0pov.] In grammar, with- 
out the article. 

ÁNAS, n. (L.] A genus of water fowls, embracing the va- 
rious spe. of ducks. 

AN-A-SÁIUEA, n. (Gr. ava and capt.) A dropsy of the cellu- 
lar membrane, occasioning a soft, pale, unelastic swelling 
of the skin. 

AN-A-SÁR'COUS, a. Belonging to anasarca, or dropsy ; 


QN-A-STAL’TIC, a. (Gr. avacredr\w.) In medicine, astring- 
ent; styptic.—Coze. 

4N-A-STATIE-PRINTING, n. A mode of ob a fac- 
simile of any printed page, engraving, &c., on a plate of 
zinc, from which an impression can be taken as from the 
stone of the lithographic press. 

A-NAS-TO-MAT16€, a. Having the quality of removing ob- 
structions. 

A-NAS'TO-MOSE, v. £ (Gr. ava and oropa.) To inosculate; 
to communicate with each other, as the arteries and veins. 

A-NA8-TO-MÓ'SING, ppr. or a. Ince EE 

A-NAS8-TO-MO'SIS, n. The inosculation of vessels, or the 
opening of one vessel into another, as an artery into an- 
Other artery, or a vein into a vein. 

A-NAS-TO-MOT'IE, a. Pertaining to anastomosis, or the 
opening of one vessel into another. 

A-NAS-TO-MOTIE€, n. A medicine supposed to have the 
power of opening vessels into each otber, and promoting 
circulation. 


A-NAS'"TRO-PHE, n. [Gr aveerpopu] In rhetoric and gram- 
mar, an inversion of the natural order of words. 

AN'A-TASE, n. [Gr. avaracie.]. A native oxyd of titanium, 
occurring in brilliant octahedral crystals of a brown or 
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somewhat bluish color externally, but grccnish. 
transmitted light. It is also called octakedrite. 
A-NATII'E-MA, n. [Gr.avaÜcyga.] 1. Excommunication with 
curses. Hence, a curee or denunciation by ccclesiastical 
authority, accompanying excommunication: —2. In heather 
antiquity, an offering or present made to a deity, and de. 
ited in his temple, especially as a token Saee 
tor i derence from danger, or success in some great un 
er g. 
A-NATH-E-MATI€-AL, a. Pertaining to anathema. 
A-NATH-E-MATI€-AL-LY, adv, In the manner of anathema, 
A-NATH'E-MA-TISM, n. Excommunication.— Tooker. 
A-NATH-E-MA-TI-ZATION, n. "Phe act of anathcinatizing. 
A-NATH'E-MA-TIZE, v. t. To excommunicate with a de- 
nunciation of curses ; to pronounce an anathema against. 
A-NATH'E-MA-TIZ ED, pp. Excommunicated with curses. 
A-NATH'E-MA-TIZ-ER, n. One who anathematizes. 
A-NATHE-MA-TIZ-ING, ppr. Pronouncing an anathema. 
AN-A-TIF'ER-OUS, a. [L.anas and fero.) Producing ducka 
A-NAT'O-CISM, n. (L. anatocismus.] Interest upon inten 
est; the taking of compound interest. [Rarely vsed.) 
AN-A-TOM'I€-AL, a. Belonging to anatomy or dissection ; 
relating to the parts of the body when dissected or sep- 


arated. 

AN-A-TOM'O-AL-LY, adv. In an anatomical manner; by 
means of dissection. 

A-NAT'O-NIST, n. One who dissects bodies; one who is 
skilled in the art of dissection, or versed in the doctrine 
and principles of anatomy. 

A-NAT-O-MI-ZA TION, n. The act of anatomizing. 

A-NAT'O-MIZE, v. t. To dissect an animal; to divide into 
the constituent parta, for the purpose of examining each 
by itself; to lay open the interior structure of the parts of 


a body or subject. 
Dissected, as an animal body. 
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A-NAT'O-MIZED, pp. 

A-NAT'O-MIZ-ING, ppr. Dissecting. 

A-NATO-MY, n. (Gr. avaropn.) 1. The art of dissecting, or 
artificially separating the different parts of an animal body, 
to discover their situation, structure, and economy. 2. 
The doctrine of the structure of the body, learned by dis- 
section. 3. The act of dividing any thing, corporeal or in- 
tellectual, for the purpose of examining its parts. 4. The 
body stripped of its integuments and muscles; a skele- 
ton ; an larap qas of the sword. 5. Ironically, a meager 

erson. 
-A-TREP'TIO, a. (Gr.avarperw.) Overthrowing; defeat- 
ing; prostrating. 

AN'A-TRON, n. [Gr. virpov.] 1. Soda, or mineral fixed al- 
kal 2. Spume, or glass gall, a scum which rises upon 
melted glass in the furnace, and, when taken off, dissolves 
in the air, and then coagulates into a salt. 3 The salt 
which collects on the walls of vaulta. 

AN'BU-RY, n. 1. A soft tumor on horses, containing blood. 
2. A sortof gall produced by insects on the roots of turnips, 
cabbages, &c. š 

AN'CES-TOR, n. (Fr. ancestres; L. antecessor.) One from 
whom a person descends, either by the father or mother, 
at any distance of time, in the tenth or hundredth genera- 
tion. An ancestor precedes in the order of nature or 
blood; a in the order of office. 

AN-CES-TORI-AL, a. Ancestral.—Pollok. 

AN-CES'TRAL, a. Relating or belonging to ancestors, 
claimed or descending from ancestors. 

AN-CES'TRESS, n. A female ancestor. 

AN'CES-TRY, n. A series of ancestors or progenitors; lin- 
eage, or those who compose the line of natural descent 
Hence, birth, or honorable descent. 

AN'CHEN-TRY. See ANCIENTRY. 

AN€HT.LOPS, n. (Gr. aye] The goats eye; an ab 
scess in the inner angle of the eye; an incipient fistula 
lachrymalis. 

ANCH'OR, n. [L. anchora.) 1. An iron instrument for 
holding a ship or other vessel at rest in water.—4^t anchor 
is when a ship rides by her anchor. Hence, to lie or ríde 
at anchor.—To cast anchor, or to anchor, is to let go an 
anchor, to k a ship at rest—To weigh anchor is to 
heave or raise the anchor out of the ground. 2. In a fg- 
urative sense, that which gives PONY or security; t 
on which we place dependence for safety.—3. ln architeo 
ture, anchors are carved work, somewhat resembling an 
anchor.—In heraldry, anchors are emblems of hope. - 

ANC€H'OR, v.t. 1. To place at anchor. A ship is anchored, 
but not moored, by a single anchor. 2 To fix or fasten on; 
to fix in a stable condition. 

AN€CH'OR, v. i L To cast anchor; to come to anchor. 


ANCHORED, . Lying or riding at or; held by an 
anchor; fixed in safety 
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Obsolete, 


AND 


ANCHO RES, m A femine anchoret 

ANCHO-RET, (a. [Gr. eraxvepnrns. Written by somc au- 

ANCHO-RITE, § thors, anachoret.) A hermit; a reclusc; 
one who retitvs from eociety into a desert or solitary 
pe to avoid the temptations of the world, and devote 

imeclf to religious duties. 

ANCHU-OR-ET Ie’, Ya. Pertaining to a hermit, or his 

ANCILOR-ETIC-AL, $ modc of life. 

AXNCHOR-GROUND, a. Ground suitable for anchoring. 

ANCIVUR-IHISLD, m. The hold or fastncss of an anchor; 
in , . 

ANCHORING, ppr. Coming to anchor, as a ship; casting 
anchor. 

ANCWOR-SMITIH, m. A maker of anchors. 

AN-CHO'VY, a. (Port. and Sp. anchova.] A small fish of the 
berring kind, caught in vast numbers in the Mediterranean, 
aad uand as a cauce or seasoning. 

AN-CHO'VY-PEAN, n. A fruit of the West Indies. It re- 
scmhlcs the mango in taste, and, like it, is sometimes 

ckled when n. 

ANCHY-LOSED (ank'y-lóst), a. Immovably united or fix- 
cd. as jointe of bones.— Mantell, 

ANEH-Y-LO'S13, n. (Gr. ayxvAwors.] In medicine, stiffness 
or immobility of a joint naturally movable. 

ANCH.-Y-LOTIE, a. Pertaining to anchylosis. 

AN'CIENT (án'ehent) a. (Fr. ancien.) 1. Old; that hap- 
pened or existed in former times, usually at a great dis- 
tance of time; as, ancient authors, ancient days. 2. Old; 
that has bcen of long duration; as an ancient city. 
3. Known from ancient times; as, the ancient continent, 
opposed to the new continent. — SyN. Old; primitive; 
pristine; antique; antiquated; old-fashioned ; obsolete. 

ANCIENT, n. Generally used in the plural, ancients. 


1. Those who lived in former ages, opposed to moderns.— | 


In Scripture, very old men. Also, governors, rulers, polit. 
ical and ecclesiastical Hooker uses the word for seniors. 
9. Ancient is also used for a flag or streamer, in a ship 
of war, and also the colors of a regiment. 

AN'CIENT-LY, adv. In old times; in times long since past. 

AN'CIENT-NESS, n. The state of being ancient; antiquity; 
existence from old times. 

AN'CIENT-RY, n. Dignity of birth; the honor of ancient 
lineage.— Shak. 

tAN'CIENT-Y, n. Age; A NU 

AN'CIENT-Y, x. In some old English statutes and authors, 
eldership. or seniority. 

AN-CI'LE, n. [L.] In Roman antiquity, the sacred shield of 
Mars, said to have fallen from heaven in the reign of Numa. 

AN'CIL-LA-RY, a. (L. ancilla] 1. Literally, pertaining to a 
maid-servant, or female service. 2 Subservient or asub- 
ordinate ; as, a court which is ancù to another. 

AN-CIPT-TAL, a. [L. anceps.) Doubtful, or double ; double- 
faced or double-formed.—In botany, doublc-edged. 

geri dg A small, ulcerous swelling, coming suddenly. 
— Boucher. 

AN'€ON, n. [L. ancon.) The olecranon, the upper end of 
the uina, or elbow.—Coze. 

AN'€ONES, n. pl. (L.ancon.] In architecture, the brackets sup- 
porting a cornice on the Hanks, as in doorways, &c. Also, 
the corners or quoins of walls, cross-beams, or rafters. 

AN'€O-NY, n. In iron works, a piece of half-wrought iron, 
in the ehape of a bar in the middle, but rude and un- 
wrought at the ends. 

AND, conj. (Sax. and; Ger. und.) And is a conjunction, 
connective, or conjoining word. It signifies that a word 
or part of a scntence is to be added to what precedes. 
Thus, give me an apple and an orange; that is, give me an 
applc, add, or give, in addition to that, an orange. 

I AN'DA-BA-TISN, n. Unc ny 

AN-DA-LÜ'STTE. n. A mineral first found in Andalusia, in 
Spain, usually occurring in thick, lamellar forms of a 
grayish or pale-reddish tint, and soinctimes in rhombic 

riems. It consists of silica and alumina. 

AN-DAN'TE. [ft] In music, a word used to direct to a 
movement moderately slow, betwecn largo and allegro. 

AN'DAR-A€, x. Red orpiment—Coze. 

AN'DE-AN, a. Pertaining to the Andcs. 

AN-DIRA, x. The genus of plants to which belongs the 
cabbaze-bark tree of Jamaica. 

ANDI-KON (and.iurn) x. (Teutonic, andena, or andela ; 
Sax. brand.isen.] An iron utensil, used, in Great Britain, 
where coal is the common fuel, to support the ends of a 
UM but, in America, used to support the wood in fire- 


-DRA-NAT'O-MY, n. [Gr. avnp, avópoc, and avaroys.) 
The dissection of a human body, especially of a male. 

ANDRE-O-LITE, n. A mineral, the harmotome, or cross-stone. 

AN-DROQ'Y-NAL, la. (Gr. aynp and yvyn.) Having two 

AN-DROGY-NOUS, § sexes; being male and female; her- 
maphroditical.—In botany, the name is applied to plants 
bearing both staminiferous and pistilliferous flowers on the 
same root. 

AN-DROG'Y-NAL-LY, ade. With the parts of both sexes. 
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AN-DROW'Y-NUS, a. A hermaphrodite.—JoAnson. 
AN DROIT dI. “u ana tidos.] A machine in the 
J , nte rin 
the natural motions of. a livi acre ns 
AN-DROM'E-DA, n. A northern constellation, behind Pega- 
sus, Cassiopeia, and Perseus. The namc of a cclcbratcd 
tragcdy of Euripides, now lost. Also,a 
AN'DRON, 2. (Gr. arie] ]n Grecian und loman architeo. 
ture, the apartment of a house for the malcs; this was in 
the lower part of tho housc, and the gynecea, or apart- 
menta for females, in the upper part. — Brandce. 
AN-DRO-PET'AL-OUA, a. (Gr. anp and reradoy.) A term 
applied to double flowers, produced by the conversion of 
the stamens into petals, as in the garden ranurculus.— 
AN. DROPH'ACE pl. (G 
; x , ft. pt. (Gr. avnp and gayw.] Man-eatera 
but the word is littic used, being AAR Te by AMO 


us of plants. 


AN-DROTO-NY [G d 

2 D-MY, 2. (Gr. avnp and roun.) A cutting of hu, 

man bodies; dissection of the Ls body, as diatin. 
guished from zootomy. 

A-NEAR’, . Near.—Atterbury. 

AN'E€-DO-TAL, a. Pertaining to anecdotes. 

AN'E€-DOTE, z. [Gr. a and exdoros.) 1. In its origina 
sense, secret history, or facts not gcnerally known. Bu* 
in more common usage, a particular or detached incident or 
fact of an interesto ine ; a biographical incident; a 
single passage of private life. 2. A narration of a particu 
lar incident or ov at- Mino. F 

AN-E€-DOT'I€-AL, a. Pertaining to anecdotes. 

t A-NELE', v. t. (Sax. ell] To give extreme unction. 

AN-E-MOGRA-PHY, n. (Gr. aveuoç and ypa@n.] A descrip- 
tion of the winds. 

AN-E-MOL’O-GY, n. (Gr. aveyos and Xoyoy.) The doctrine 
of winds, or a treatise on the subject. 

AN-E-NON'E-TER, n. (Gr. aveyos and perpew. 
ment or machine for measuring the stren, 
of the wind. B 

A-NEN'O-NE, n. [Gr. aveuevz.]  Wind-flower; a genus of 

lante, of numerous species.—Sea-Anemone. See ANIMAL 
LOWER. 

A-NEM'O-NIN, n. An acrid, crystallizable substance obtained 
fom ome specics of anemone. It burns like camphor.— 

ande. 

A-NEM'O-S€OPE, n. [Gr. aveuoç and cxozew.) A machine 
which shows the course or tion of the wind. 
A-NENT', prep. About; concerning; ovcr against, [4 

Scottish word.) 

ANES. See AWNS. 

AN'EU-RISM, n. (Gr. ava and tvpvvw. 
tumor, arising from a preternatural 
of the coats of an artery. 

AN-EU-RIS'MAL, a. Pertaining to an aneurism. 

A-NEW'" (a-ni), adv. Over "i ny another time; in a new 
form; as, to create anew. 

AN-FRA€'TU-OUS, a. (L. anfractus.) Winding; fall of 
windings and ee written less correctly, anfractuose, 

AN-FRA€-TU-OSI-TY, 2%. Astate of being full of wind- 

AN-FRA€'TU.OUS-NESS, § ings and turnings. 

AN-FRAC TURE (an-frakture), x. A mazy winding. 

AN-GA-RI-A’ TION, n. (L.angario.] Compulsion ; exertion, 

AN-GEI-OTO-MY. See ANG1OTOXMY. 

ANGEL, z. (L. angclus; Gr. ayyedos.) 1. Literally, a mee 
senger; one employed to communicate news or informa. 
tion from one person to another at a distance. 9. A spirit. 
or a spiritual, intelligent being, employed by God to com: 
municate his will to man.—3. In abad case an evil spirit, 
as, the angel of the bottomless pit. 4. Christ, the Mediator 
and Head of the Church.—Rev., x. 5. A minister of the 
gospel, who is an embassador of God—Rev., ii. and iil. 
6. Any being whom God employs to execute his judg 
moents.—Rev., xvi—7. In the style of love, a very beautiful 
person.—Skak. 

AN‘GEL, ^. A fish found on the coast of Carolina. 

AN'OEL, n. A gold coin formerly current in England, beage 

. ing the figure of an angel, worth ten shillings sterling. 

AN'GEL, a. Resembling angels; angelic.—Skak. 

AN'ÓEL-AÓE, n. The existence or state of angels. 

AN'ÓEL-BED, n. An open bed, without posts.—Knowles 

AN'ÓEL-FISH, 2. A species of shark. 

AN-GEL/IO, ta. (L. angelicus.) Resembling angels; be 

AN-GEL1€-AL, § longing to angels, or partaking of their 
nature; suiting the nature and dignity of angels. 

AN-GEL/I-CA, n. A plant of a pungent, aromatic taste, used 
in confectionery and medicine. 

AN-GEL1€-AL-LY, adv. Like an angel 

AN-GEL1€-AL-NESS, x. The quality of being angelic; ex- 
cellence more than human. 

AN'GEL-ITES, n. pl. In Church history, a sect so called 
from Angelium, in Alexandria, where they held their first 
meetings. They held that each person of the Trinity 
rf a God, existing by a participation of a common n& 

re. 


An instru- 
or velocity 


A soft, pulsating 
atation or rupture 
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angels. 

&N-GEL-OL'O-aY, ^. A discourse on angels; or, the doc- 
trine of angelic beings.— Ch. Spectator. 

AN'GE-LOT, ^. [Fr. anche] 1. An instrument of music, 
somewhat resembling alute. 2. An ancicnt English coin. 
3. A small rich sort of cheese. 

AN'OEL-PÉO'PLED, a. Pcopled with angels.—Jewsbury. 

AN'GEL-SHOT, n. (Fr.ange.| Chain-shot. being two halves 
of a cannon ball fastencd to the enàs of a chain. 

AN'GEL-WEL'€ÓME, n. Welcome by augels.— Bowring. 

AN'GEL-WINGED, a. Winged like ongels. 

AN'GEL-WOR-SHIP, n. The worshiping of angels. 

AN*GER (angger), n. (L. angor.) 1. A violent passion of 
the mind, excited by a real or supposcd injury ; usually 
accompanied with a propensity to take vengeance, or to 
Obtain satisfaction from the offending party. 2. Pain or 
smart of a sose or swelling; the literal sense of the word, 
but little used. — SYN. Resentment; wrath; rage; fury; 
passion; ire; gall; choler ; indignation ; displeasure ; vex- 
ation; grudge ; spleen. 

&N'GER, v. t. 1. To excite anger; to rouse resentment. 
2. To make painful; to cause to smart.—SvN. To irritate; 
en ; inflame; provoke; exasperate; rouse; incite. 

AN"GERED, pp. Provoked; made angry. 

AN"GER.-LY, adv. In an angry manner; more generally 
written angrily. 

t AN"GER-NESS, n. The state of being angry. 

AN-GT'NA, n. [L. from ango.) In medicine, a term applied to 
all inflammatory affections of the throat or fauces, from 
the accompanying difficulty of breathing; it includes the 
quinsy, aop “T aaa sore-throat, &c. 

AN-GINA PEC'TO-RIS, n. [L.] A periodical nervous af- 
fection of the chest, occasioning great pain.— Coze. 

AN-GL-OG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. ayyciov and ) pan.) A deecrip- 
tion of the vessels in the human body. 

AN-GI-OL'O-6Y, n. (Gr. ayyecov and Aoyos.] A treatise or 
discourse on the vessels of the human body. 

AN'G1-O-MON-O-8PERN'OUS, a. [Gr. ayyuov, povos, and 
oncpya.] Producing one seed only in a seed pod. 

AN'GI-O-S€OPE, n. (Gr. ayyetoy and exoxcw.) An instru- 
ment for examining the capillary vessels of a body.— 

orin. 

AN'GL-O-SPERM, n. (Gr. ayycov and oxcpya.] In botany, 
a plant which has its seeds inclosed in a perícarp. 

AN-6I-O-SPERM'OUS, a. Having seeds inclosed in a pod 

or other pericarp. 

AN GI-OT'O-AY, n. [Gr. ayyecoy and roun.) 1. The opening 
Of a vessel, whether a vein or an artery, as in bleeding. 
2. A dissection of the vessels of the body.— Parr. 

AN'"GLE (ang‘gl), n. (Fr. angie] In popular language, the 

int where two lines meet, or the meeting of two lines 

a point; a corner.—in geometry, the space comprised 
between two straight lines that meet in a point, or between 
two straight converging lines, which, if extended, would 
meet; or the quantity by which two straight lines, depart- 
ing from a pcint, diverge from each other. The point of 
meeting is the vertex of the angle, and the lines contain- 
ing the angle are its sides or lega. 

AN"GLE, n. 1. A hook; an instrument to take fish, consist- 


ing or aros a line, and a hook, or a line and hook. 2. One 

who may be easily enticed ; a gull—Shak. 

AN’GLE, v. £ 1. To fish with an angle, or with line and 
hook. 2. v.t. ori. To fish for; to ry to gain by some 
bait or insinuation, as men angle for fish. 

AN’GL i» (anggld) a. Having angles. [Used only ín com- 
pounds. 

AN'GLERK, n. One that fishes with an angle; also, a fish, a 
species of lophius, sometimes called fishing-frog. 

AN'GLE-ROD, n. The rod or pole to which a line and 

RE Senet 
” , n. pl. (L. Angli] A le of Germany, from 
whom the name of Engle wan derived, ú 

AN"GLE-SITE, n. Native sulphate of lead, named from the 
eee or eae um eiu: occurs in white or yel- 
owi: a stals, scmi-tran ent, with a glas 
or Mdanantnc lustre: wee en 

AN"GLI€, la. [From Angles.) English; pertaining to 

AN*GLI€-AN, § England or the English nation. 

AN"GLI€-AN, n. A member of the English Church.— Burke. 

AN*GLI-CE. (L.] In English; in the English manner. 

AN"GLI-CISM, n. An English idiom; a form of language 
peculiar to the English.— Milton. 

AN"GLI-CIZE, v. t. To make English; to render conform- 
able to the English idiom. 

AN"GLI.CIZED, pp. Made English ; rendered conformable 

Nd c ws 

z , ppr. Fishing with an angle. 

AN*GLING, "n. A fishing with a rod “sa line. 

AN*GLO-A-MER'T-CAN, n. A descendant from English an- 
cestors born in America, or the United States, 


AN"GLO-A-MER'I-CAN, a. Pertaining to the descendants 
of Enclishmen in America. 
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4N-GEL-LIKE, a. Resembling, or having the manners of , AN°GLO-DANISH, a. Pertaining 


ANI 


to the Engli 
the Danes who settled in England. nglish Danes, ur 


AOL BORA, a. Pertaining to the English Normana. 
— on. 
AN"GLO-NOR'MAN, n. An English Norman. 
AN"GLO-SAX'ON, a. Pertaining to tho Saxons who setted 
in England, or English Saxona. I 
AN“GLO-SAX'ON, n. An English Saxon; also the language 
of the English Saxons. 

AN-GÜ'LA-PEA, tn. A species of cytisus, allied to the la 

PIG’EON-PEA, burnum. 

AN"GOR, n. [L.] 1. Pain; intense bodily pain. 2 The 
retiring of tne native bodily heat to the center, occasion- 
ing bendache, palpitation, and sadness. 


ANTE TIS (ang'gcrd), pp. Made angry; provoked. 


AN"GRI-LY, adv. In an angry manner; peevishly; with 
indications of resentment. 

ANGRY, a. 1. Feeling resentment; provoked. 2, Show 
ing anger; wearing the marks of anger; caused by anger. 
3. Inflamed, as a sore; red; manifesting inflammation. 
4. Roused or excited like one angry; as, the angry waves. 
—SYN. Passionate; resentful; irritated ; indignant; pro- 
voked; hot; raging; furious; tumultuous; wrathtul; 
choleric; inflamed; infuriated. 

ANG-SANA, 2n. A red gum of the East Indies, like that of 

ANG-Si'VA, dragon's blood. 

AN"GU, n. Bread madc of the cassada plant. 

AN*"GUI-FER (ang'gwe-fer), n. [L. anguis and fero.) In a» 
tronomy, a cluster of stars in the form of a man holding a 
serpent; Serpentarius, one of the constellations of the 
northern hemisphere. 

AN-GUIL'LI-FORM, a. (L. anguila and forma.) In the 
form of an eel, or of a serpent. 

AN GUIN EAL a. [L. anguis.) Pertaining to or resembling 
a snake. 

AN*GUISH (ang’gwish), n. (Fr. angoisse.) Extreme pain, 
either of y or mind. — SvN. Distress; pang; throe, 
US torture ; torment. 

AN"GUISH, v. t. To distress with extreme pain or grief. - 


Temple. 

AN"GUISHED (anggwisht) pp. Extremely pained; tor- 
tured; deeply distressed. 

AN"GU.LAR, a. 1. Having an angle, angles, or corners; 
pointed. 2. Consisting of an angle; forming an angle. 
AN"GU-LART-TY, n. The quality of having an angle or 

corner. 

AN"GU-LAR-LY, adv. With angles or corners; in the db 
rection of the anges. 

AN"GU-LAR-NESS, n. The quality of being angular. 

AN’GU-LAi-TED, a. Formed with angles or corners. 

t AN*GU-LOS'T-TY, n. Angularity. 

AN"GU-LOUS, a. Anguler; having corners; hooked. 

t AN-GUST', a. [L. angustus.] Narrow; strait. 

AN AES a. (L. Narrow; diminishing rapidly fn 
breadth. 

AN-GUST-A TION, n. (L. angustus.) The act of making 
narrow ; a straitening. 

AN-GUSTI4LAVE, n. [L. angustus.] A robe or tunic em 
broidered with purple studs or knobs, or by purple stripes, 
worn by Roman knights. 

AN-HE-LATION, n. [L. anhelo.) Shortness of breath; a 
panting ; difficult respiration. . 
AN-HE-LOSE' a. Out of breath; panting; breathing with 

difficulty. [Little used.) 

AN'HI-MA, n. A Brazilian aquatic fowl, resembling a crane. 

AN'HY-.DRITE, n. Anhydrous gypsum. It differs from 
gypsum in not containing water, and occurs in rectangular 
crystals, nearly coloriess, or of a pale shade of blue or 
red, also fibrous, radiated, and granular. 

AN-HYDROUS, a. [Gr.arvépos.] Destitute of water; as, aa- 
hydrous salts or acids. 

tAN-I-ENTED, a. [It niente] Frustrated; brought to 
naught.— Chaucer. 

A-NIGHT (a-nite), adv. In the night.time.—AntgÀts, in the 
plural, is used of frequent and customary acts.—SAak. 

ANTL, ^. (Sp. anil.) A shrub from whose lcaves and stalks 
indigo is made ; a species of indigo plant. 

ANTLE, a. Aged; imbecile. - 

A-NILENESS, 17. [L. anilis, anilitas.) The state of being 

A-NILT-TY, ý an old woman; the old age of a woman 
dotage. 

t ANT-MÁA-BLE, a. Susceptible of animation. 

MAH ac Nd n. That which has 

rce or g- i 

AX-T-MAD- ER'SION, n. [L. animadversio.} Remarks by 
way of censure or criticism. It may sometimes be used 
for PUNIARISE SUN: Stricture ; oe censure ; re- 
mark; reproof; blame; commen w 

AN-I-MAD-VER'SIVE, a. That has the power ot perceiv 


ing.—Glanville. P 
t ANTMAD-VER'SIVE-NESS, m. The power of animad 
verting. 


the power of 
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AN-I-MAD-VERT, r. & (L. animadrerto.] 1. To turn tho 
mind to; to consider. 2 To consider or remark upon by 
way of criticisin or censure. 3 To inflict punishinent.— 
Sys. To rewark: criticise; blame; censure: comment 

AN-I-MAD. VERT'ER, s. One who antmadverts, or makes 
remarks bv way of cenanre 

AN--MAD-.VERT'UNG.. ppr. 
way of criiclam or censure. 

ANIMAL, n. [L.] An organized body, cudowed with life, 
sensation, and the power of voluntary motion; a living, 
sensitive, locoinotive en! ; as, man Ís an intelligent animal. 
By way of contempt, a dull person is called a stupid animal. 

ANIMAL, a That belongs or relates to animala. 

AN--MAL€U.LAR. 3a Pertaining to animalcules.—Lon- 

AN--MAL €U.LINE, $ don Quarterly Review. i 

AN-LMAL'CULE, n. [L. animalculum, animalcula.) A little 
animal; an nima] whose figure can not bo discerned with- 
out the aid of a magnifying glass. The Latin antmalcule 
is oft-n used in the plural 

AN-LMALCU-LIST, n. Ono versed in the knowledge of 
animalcules.— Keith, : 

ANT.MAL-FLOW-ER, *. A name applied to several spo- 
cies of zoophytes, but especially to the Sea- Anemone. 
They aro usually fixcd to rocks, and appear, when ox- 
panded, like a large flower, at whose center is the mouth 
of thc animal 

ANT-MAL-MAG'NET-I8M, n. A supposed agent of a mys- 
terious nature, said to hare a powerful influence on the 
patient when acted on by contact or voluntary emotion on 
the part of the operator. See MESMERISX. 

ANT-MAL-ISH, & Like an animal.— Cudworth. 

ANT-NAL-ISM, n. The state of mere animals, actuated by 
sensual appetites only.— Beecher. 

PAN-EMALTTY, n. Animal existence.—Smith. 

AN--MAL-I-ZA TION, n. 1. The act of giving animal life. 
2, Conversion into animal matter, by the process of assim- 
ilaticu. 

ANT-MAL-IZE, v. t... To give animal life to; to endow with 
the properties of animals. 

ANT-MAL-IZED, pp. Endowed with anima) life. 

AN1-MAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Giving animal life to. 

ANT-MAL-NESS, n. The state of animal existence. 

ANT-MATE, v. t. (L. animo.) 1. To give natural life to; to 
make alive. 2. To give powers to, or to heighten the 

owcrs or effect of a thing. 3. To give spirit or vigor ; to 
infuse courage, joy, or other enlivening passion.—Syn. To 
enliven; inspirit; stimulate; exhilarate; inspire; insti- 
gate i rouse; urge; cheer; prompt; incite; quicken; 
ladden 

ANT-MATE, a, Alive; possessing animal life. [Used chiefly 

in poetry for animated. 


Considering ; remarking by 


ANT-MA-TED, pp. ora. Í. Being endowed with animal life. 
2. a. Lively ; vigorous ; full of spirit; indicating animation. 
ANT-Mi-TING, Giving life; infusing spirit ; enlivening. 


ANTMITING.LY, ado. ln an animating manner. 

AN-I-MA"TION, n. L The act of infusing life; the state of 
being animated. 2. The state of being lively, brisk, or full 
of spirit and vigor.—Syn. Life; vivacity ; spirit; buoy- 


ancy; sprightliness; liveliness; airiness ; Yai hao 
ANT-MA-TH a, That hes the power of giving life or 
apirit.—Joknson. 


ANT-Ma-TOR, n. One that gives life; that which infuses 
life or epirit. 

ANIM-E, n. (Fr] In heraldry, a term denoting that the 
eyes of a rapacious animal are borne of a different tinct- 
ure from the animal itself. 

ANTM-E, n. (Sp.] A resin of an amber color, used ns a 
varnish. 

AN-I-METTA, n. Among ecclesiastical writers, the cloth 
which covers the cup of the eucharist. 

ANT-MISM. a. The doctrine that the living phenomena of 
organized bodies is produced by some actuating or vital 
principle distinct fron those bodies; also, as taught by 
some, the doctrine that all the phonomena of the animal 
system are produced by the agency of the soul. 

AN'I-MIST, n. One who maintains the doctrines of ani 


mism. 

AN'I-MO FU-RAN'DI. (L.] In law, with intent to steal. 

FAN-I-MOSE' a. Full of spirit; resolute. 

l AN-I-MOSENESS, x. Spirit; heat. 

AN-I-MOS1-TY, n. [L. an ias] Violent hatred leading 
to active opposition ; active enmity. 

A-NIN tA, n. A root growing in the West Indies, like the 
China plant, used in refining sugar. 

ANT-ON, w. [Gr. avı, upward, and iwy, going. } A term 
equivalent to electro-negative element ; being that clement 
in electro-chemical decompositions which is evolved at 
the surface where the clectrical current enters the elec- 
trolyte; opposed to cation. 

AN'TISE, n. [L. anisum.) An annual aromatic plant, placed 
by Linneus under the genus pimpinella. 

ANISE SEED, n, The seed of anise. Used against flatu- 
lence, and for making cordials. 


o 
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AN-IS-ETTE, n. A cordial flavored with anise seed. 

ANK'ER, n. A measure of liquids, formerly used in Eng 
land, and now in Hollund, coutaiuing about ten wine gallons 

ANR'ER-ITE, n. A mincral consisting of the carbonutes of 
lime, iron, and magnesia. [t resembles carbonate of lime 
in color and crystalline structure, but turns brown on ex 

omre, owing to thc irun it contains. 

ANKLE (ankk)D, 2. [on ancleow ; D. enkel) The joint 
which connects the foot with the leg. 

ANR'LE-BONE, n. The bone of the ankle. 

ANRK'LED, a. Relating to the ankles. 

ANRK'LET, n. A little ankle; an ornament for the ankle. 

AN'LACE, 2. A kind of dagger shaped like a scythe. [(Obs.] 

ANN, 22. In Scotch law, the right of the executors of a 

AN'NAT,§ deceased clergyman to a half year's revenue 
of his benefice.—Ed. Encyc. 

AN'NAL, n A mass said for a person either every day in 
the year, or on a particular day every year.—P. Cyc. 

AN'NAL-IST, w. A writer of annals. . 

ANNAL-IZE, v. t. To record; to write annals. [Rare.] 

ANNALS, n. pl. (L. annales) 1. A species of history dl. 
gested in order of time, or a relation of cvents in chrono- 
logical order, each event being recorded under the year 
in which it happened. 2 The books containing annals. 

ANNATS, n. p. (L. annus] A year's income of a spiritual 

v 


£ 

AN-NEAL’, v. t. (Sax. anclan.] 1. To heat, as glass, cast 
iron or other metals, and then cool very slowly, for the 
purpose of rendering them less brittle, or to fix colors. 

AN-NEAL ETY (an-neeld), pg or a. Heated; tempered ; 
made malleabie and less brittle by heat. 

AN-NEAL'ING, ppr. or a. Heating; tempering by heat. 

AN-NEAL'ING, x. The process of applying heat to remove 
brittleness from metals, glass, &c. 

AN-NE€T’ANT, a. Connecting; annexing. 


AN'NE-LID, x. ] [L. annellus and Gr. cos.) Terma 
AN-NELT-DAN, 2. | applied in natural history to the 
AN-NEL'T-.DA, n. pl. common earth-worm, and the va- 


AN-NEL-LATA, n.p) rious allied animals. They con- 
stitute one division of the articulata, or articulate animals. 

AN-NEX’, v. t. [L. annecto.] 1. To unite at the end; to sub- 
Join; to affix. 9. To unite, as a smaller thing to a greater. 
3. To unite to something preceding, as the main object, 
to connect with. 

AN-NEX', v. £ To join; to be united.— 7ooke. 

t AN-NEX’, n. The thing annexed.— Brown. 

AN-NEX-A’TION, x. The act of annexing, or uniting at the 
end; conjunction; addition ; the act of connecting ; union, 

AN-NEXED? (an-next), pp. Joined at the end; connected 
with ; affixed. 

AN-NEX'ING, ppr. Uniting at the end; affixing. 

AN-NEX'ON (an-nek'shun), n. The act of annexing; an 
nexation ; addition. [Little used.) 

AN-NEX'MENT, x. The act of annexing; the thing an- 
nexed.— Skak. 

AN-NTHELA-BLE, a. That may be annihilated. 

AN-NI'HI-LATE, v. t. [L. ad and nihilum) 1. To reduce to 
nothing; to destroy the existence of. 2. To destroy the 
form or peculiar distinctive properties, so that the specific 
M no longer exists. 

AN- -LATE, a. Annihilated. 

AN-NYHI-LA-TED, pp. Reduced to nothing; destroyed. . 

AN-NT'HI-Li-TING, ppr. Reducing to nothing; destroying 
the specific form of, 

AN-NI-HI-LATION, n. 1. The act of reducing to nothing 
or non-existence ; or the act of destroying the form or 
combination of parts under which a thing existe, so that 
the name can no longer be applied to it. 2. The state of 
being reduced to nothing. 

AN-NI-VERS'A-RI-LY, adv. Annually.—Hall. 

AN-NI-VERS'A-RY, a. [L. anniversarius.] Returning with 
the year, at a stated time ; annual; yearly. 

AN-NI-VERS'A-RY, n. 1. A stated day, returning with the 
revolution of the year. The term is applied to a day on 
which some remarkable event is annually celebrated. 9. 
The act of celebration ; performance in honor of an event. 
—Ann days, in the Roman Catholic Church, are 
days in which an office is yearly performed for the souls 
of the deceased, or in which the martyrdom of a saint is 
cclebrated.—P. Cyc. 

t AN'NI-VERSE, n. Anniversary. 

ANNO DOM'I-NI. [L.] In the year of our Lord, noting 
the time from our Savior’s incarnation ; as, Anno Domini, 
or A.D. 1800. 

t AN-NOISANCE, n. A nuisance. 

AN-NOM-IN-ATION, 2. [L. ad and noméinatio.) 1. A pun; 
the use of words nearly alike ín sound. but of different 
meanings; a paronomasia, 2. Allitcration. 

AN'NO MUNDI. [L.] In the year of the world. 

AN-NO'NA, ^. [L. annona.) 1. A year's production or in- 
crease ; hence, provisions.—2. A tax payable in corn, im- 
posed. in me Roman empire, on the more fertilo provin- 
ces.— Brande. 
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AN'NO-TATE, v. i [L. annoto] To comment; to make 
reniurks on a writng.— Tatler. 

AN-NO-TA‘TION, n. [L. annotatio.) 1. A remark, note, or 
commentary on some passage of a book, intended to il- 
lustrate its meaning. 2. The first symptoms of a fever, or 
attack of a puroxysm.— Core. 

A4NNO-T4-TOR, n. A writer of notes; a commentator; a 
scholiaat. 


AN-NOT'TO, Sea ANOTTA. 

AN-NOUNCE' (an-nouns’), v. t. (Fr. annoncer.) 1. To pub- 
lish ; to give notice, or first notice. 2 To pronounce; to 
declare by judicial sentence.—Syx. To proclaim; pub- 
lish ; make known ; promulgate. 

AN NOUNCED (an-nounst), pp. Proclaimed; first pub- 

she 

AN-NOUNCE'MENT (an-nouns'ment), n. The act of giving 
notice; proclamation ; publication —Month. Mag. 

AN-NOUN'CER, x. One that announces, or first gives no- 


tice; a proclaimer. 

AN-NOUN'CING, ppr. Introducing notice ; first publishing ; 

roclaiming. 

-NOY' v. t. (Norm. annoyer.] To incommode, or disturb, 
by continued or repeated acta.—Sxn. To molest; vex; 
trouble ; pester; embarrass; perplex; tease. 

AN-NOY' w. Injury or molestation from continued acts or 
inconvenience.— Shak. 

AN-NOY'ANCE, n. That which annoys, or injures; the act 
of annoying ; the state of being annoyed. 

AN-NOY'ED (an-noyd), pp. Incommoded, injured, or mo- 
lested by something that is continued or repeated. 

AN-NOY'ER, n. One that annoys. 

t AN-NOY'FUL, a, Giving trouble ; incommoding ; molest- 
ing.—Chaucer. 

AN-NOY'TNG, ppr. Incommoding ; hurting; molesting. 

t AN-NOY'OUS, a. Troublesome.— Chaucer. 

AN'NU-AL, a. (Fr. annuel.) 1. Yearly; that returns every 
year; coming yearly. 2 Lasting or continuing only one 
pa or season ; that requires to be renewed every year. 

Pertormed in a year. 

AN'NU-AL, n. A plant that lives but one year, or rather 
but one summer—- Martyn. 

ANNU-AL, n. A book published yearly, containing select 
compositions and elegant engravings. 

ANNU-AL-LY, ado. Yearly; returning every year; year 


by year. 

t AN'NU-A-RY, a Annual—J. Hall. 

AN-NUT-TANT, n. One who receives or is entitled to re- 
‘ceive an aur 

AN-NOT-TY, n. (Fr. annuité) A sum of money, payable 
yearly, to continue for a given number of years, for life, 
or forever; an annual income, charged on the person of 
the tor; or an annual allowance. 

AN-NUL’, v. €. (Fr. ennuller.] 1. To make void or of no 
effect. 2. To reduce to nothing.—8vN. To abolish; nul- 
lify ; abrogate; repeal; cancel; reverse; rescind; revoke; 
destroy ; set aside ; obliterate. 

AN'NU-LAR, a. (L. annulus.) Having the form of a ring; 
pertaining to a ring.—4nnular eclipse, an eclipse of the 
sun obscuring the entire disc, except a bright ring round 
the border.— Brande. 

AN'NU.LA-RY, a. Having the form of a ring.—Ray. 

AN'NU.LATE, Ja. Furnished with rings, or circles, like 

AN'NU.LA-TED, j ; having belts; surrounded by rings. 

AN-NU-LA'TION, ^. circular or ring-like formation; a 
ring or belt. 

AN'NU.LET, n. (L. annulus] In architecture, a small, 
square member in the Doric capital under the quarter 
round ; also, a narrow, flat molding ; a fillet.—In Aeraldry, 
a little circle, borne as a charge in coats of arma. 

AN-NUL'L ED (an-n ; pp. Made void; abrogated. 

AN-NUL'LING, ppr. Abrogating ; abolishing. 

AN-NUL'MENT, x. The act of annulling. 

ANNU-LOSE, a. (L. annulus.) Furnished with rings; com- 
posed of rings. The annulose animals (annulosa) are the 
same as the articulate animals, or articulata.—Partington. 

AN-NO'ME-RATE, v. t. (L. annusmero.]) To add to a former 
number; to unite to something before mentioned.—John- 

on. 


s 

AN-NU-ME-Ri‘TION, ». Addition to a former number. 

AN-NUN'CIATE, v. t. To bring tidings; to announce.— 

ucer. 

AN-NUN-CI-ATION, a. 1. An announcing; the tidings 
brought A He angel to Mary, of the incarnation of 
Christ, , the day celeb by tbe church, in mem- 
Ory of the angel's salutation of the blessed Virgin, which 
is the 25th of March. 9. Proclamation; oroma ation. 

AN-NUN-CI-A'TOR, n. One who announces. 

AN'ODE, 2. (Gr. ava and oóog.] In electro-chemistry, the wa 
by which the electric current enters substances throug 
which ho E opposed to cathode, and equivalent to 
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AN'O-D*NE, n. (Gr. a or ay, 
which allays pain. 

AN'O-DTNE, a, Assunging pain. 

AN’O-D¥-NOUS, a. Having the qualities of an anodyne, - 


A-NOINT”, v. t. (Fr. oíndre.] 1. To pour oil upon; to smear 
or rub over with oil or unctuous substances; also, to 
spread over, as oil. 2. To consecrate by unction, or the 
use of oil. 3. To smear or daub. 4. To prepare, in allu. 
sion to the consecrating use of oil. 

A-NOINT'ED, pp. or a. Smeared or rubbed with oil; set 
apart; consecrated with oil. 

A-NOINT ED, 2. The Messiah, or Son of God. 

TRO n. ue who anoints. i 

-N , ppr. Smearing with oil; pouring on or 
other oleaginous substance ; Cotaseratibs A m 
A-NOINTING, n. Tho act of emearing with oil; a conse 


Crating. 
NOT DENT. n. The act of anointing, or state of being 


anointe 
A-NOM’A-LISM x. An anomaly; a deviation from rule 
A-NOM-A-LIST'/O, n. Irregular; departing from com 
A-NOM-A-LIST10-AL, $ mon or established rules. 
A-NOM'A-LOUS, e. Irregular; deviating from a general 
rule, method, or analogy. 
A-NOM'A-LOUS-LY, adv. Irregularly ; in a manner differ- 
ent from common rule, method, or analogy. 
A-NOM'A-LY, n. (Fr. anomalie.) 1. Irreguiarity; deviation 
from the common ru:e.—2. In astronomy, an irregularity 
in the Moton of a planet.—3. In music, a false scale or in- 
terv 
A-NO'MI-A, n. im avopia.] A genus of bivalve shells, so 
called from their unequal valves; the beaked cockle. 
AN'O-MITE, n. A fossil shell of the genus anomia. 
AN-O-MCE'ANS, n. pl. (Gr. avopovog.] In Church history, the 
pare Ariana, who held the Son to be unlike the Father in 
is essential nature ; as distinguished from the Semi. 
AN'O-NY, n. (Gr. ayopta.] A violation of Jaw.——Bramáall, 


[non used. 

A-NON’, adv. (Sax. on an.) 1. Quickly; without intermis- 
sion; soon ; immediately. 2. Sometimes; now and then; 
at other times. 

A-NON'Y-MOUS, a. (Fr. anonyme; L. anonymus.) Name- 
less; wanting & name ; without the real name of tha au- 


thor. 
A-NON'Y-MOUS-LY, adv. Without a name. 
AN-O-PLO-TH£E'RI-UM, ^. fre: av, rào», and Snpiov.}) A 


and oóuyn.] Any medicine 


name which Cuvier has given to a genus of extinct ani- 
mals, whose bones were found in the gypsum quar- 
ries near Paris. 

A-NOP'SY, n. (Gr. a» and wy.) Want of sight; invision. 


ANO REX Y) (G d opetis.) Want of appeti 

'O- -Y, n. (Gr. a and opetis. ant of appetite, 

without a loathing of food — Cz. 

A-NORN'AL, a Not according to rule ; abnormal. 

A-NOR'THITE, n. A species of the feldspar family, occur- 
ring in small glassy crystals. It has been found only in 


lavas. 

AN-OFHER (an-ufh'er), a. (an, or one, and other.) 1. Not the 
same; different. 2. One more, in addition to a former 
number, indefinitely. 3. Any other ; any different person, 
indefinitely. This word is often used without a noun, be. 
coming a substitute for the name of the person or thing. 

t AN-OFH’ER-GAINES, adv. Of another kind. 

t AN-OFHER-GATES, adv. Of another sort. 

t AN-OFH’ER-GUESS, a. Of different kind. 

AN-OFH’ER-GUISE (an-uth’er-gize), a. Of a different kind; 
different. [This is a vulgar word, and usually contracted 
into other-guess.) . 

A-NOT'TA, n. An elegant red color, obtained from the pulp 
of the seed-vessel of the bira orellana, a tropical troe 

ts Sl See ENOUGH, ENow. 

AN'Si-TED, a. [L. ansatus.) Having a handle or handles, 
or something in the form of handles. 

AN’SER, n. (L.] 1. In zoology, the name of the goose 
whether tame or wild.—2. In astronomy, a small star in 


the milky way. 

AN'SER-INE, né [L. anserinus.] 1. Resembling the skin c? 
a goose; uneven. 2. Pertaining to the anseres. : 

AN'SER-E8, n. pl. In Linneus’s system, the third order of 
aves, or birds, including the web-footed water-fowls. 

t AN'SLAIGHT (an'sláte), n. An attack; an affray. —— s 

ANSWER (an'ser) v. t. (Sax. andswarian.} 1. To speak 
return to a call or question, or to a speech, declaration, or 
argument of another person. 2. To be equivalen to; X 
be adequate to, or sufficient to accomplish rs object. 
To comply with, fulfill, pay, or satisfy. 4. Jo act in re 
turn, or opposition. 5. To bear a due p ix ` ; to 
be equnl or adequate ; to suit. 6. To perform w aie 
intended ; to accomplish. 7. To be opposite to; to tace. 
8. To write in reply; to reply to another writing, by way 
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et explanation. refutation, or justification. 9. To solve. 
10. To respond to, or attend upon; as, to answer tho bell. 

ANSWER, r.i 1. To mpl ; to epeak by way of return. 
2. To be accountable, liable, or responsible, 3. To vindi- 
cate, or give a justificatory account of. 4. To correspond 
with; to suit with. 5. To act reciprocully. 6. To stand 
as opposite or correlative. 7. To return, as sound rever- 
beraud; to ccho. & To succecd; to effect the object in- 
tended ; to have a good effect. 

ANSWER (anwr), w. 1. A reply; that which is said, in 
return to a call, a question, an argument, an allegation, or 
an address, 2 An acconnt to be rendered to justice.—3. 
In law, a counter-statement of facts, in a coursc of plcad- 
ings; a confutation of what the other party has alleged. 
4. A writing, pamphlet, or book, in reply to another. 5. 
A reverherated sound ; an echo. 6. A return; that which 
is scnt in consequence of some petition. 7. A solution, 
the result of a mathematical operadon.—SxN. Reply ; re- 
joinder ; lication ; responsc. 

ANSWER.A-hLB (an‘scr-a-blc), a. 1. That may be an- 
swercd; to which a reply may be made. 2. Obliged to 

ite an account, or liable to be called to account: amena- 

le; responsible; accountable. 3. Obliged or liable to 
pay, indemnify, or make good. 4. Us aaa est agree- 
ing with; in confonnity with. 5. Suitable; suited; pro- 
portionate, 6. al; correspondent ; proportionate. 

ANSWER-A-BLE-NESS, n. quality of g answer- 
able, liable, responsible, or correspondent. 

ANSWER-A-BL Y, adv. In due proportion, correspondence, 
or conformity ; suitably. 

AN'SWERED (an'serd), pp. Replied to; fulfilled; paid; 
complied with; accomplished ; solved ; confuted. 

AN'SWER-ER, n. One who answers; he or that which 
makes a return to what another has spoken; he who 
writes an answer. 

AN'SWER-ING, ppr. Replying; corresponding to; fulfill. 
ing; solving; succeeding ; reverberating ; confuting. 

ANSWER-JOB'BER, n. 
Er maneni to letters, &c.— Swift. 

AN'SWER-LESS, a. That has no answer, or that can not be 
answcred.— Byron. 

AN'T. In old authors, for an it; that is, if it. See AN. 

AN'T. In culgar use, for am not, are not, or ts not. 


ANT-EAT-ER, 

ANT-EGGS, n. pl. Little white balls found in the hillocks of 
anta, usually supposed to be their eggs, but found, on ex- 
aos to be the young brood, in their first or second 
8 

ANT-HILL, n. A little tumulus, or hillock, formed by ants, 
for their habitation. 

ANTA, n.; pl. ANTÆ. In ancient architecture, a ter or 

uare projection attached to a wall; written also ante. 

ANT-AC'ID, a, [ante and acid.) Counteractive of acidity. 

ANT-AC1ID, n. In medicine, a remedy for acidity of stom- 
ach, as an alkali or absorbent. 

ANT-ACRID, n. [anti and acrid.) That which corrects ac- 


rimony. 
AN-TAG'O-NISM, ». Opposition of action ; counteraction 
of things or Pos oe 
AN-TAG'O-NIST, ». (Gr. avr: and ayeviornç.] 1. One who 
contends with another in combat; used primarily in rela- 
tion to the Grecian games. An adversary. 2. An oppo- 
nent in controversy. Campbell.—3. In anatomy, a muscle 
which acts in opposition to another. 
AN-TAG'O-NIST, a. Counteracting ; opposing. 
AN-TAG-O-NIST'I€, a. Opposing in combat; contending 


against. 

AN-TAG'O-NIZE, v. i. To contend against; to act in oppo- 
eition ; to oppose in ment. 

AN-TAG'"O-N1Z-ING, ppr. Acting in opposition. 

AN-TAG'O-NY, n. Contest; opposition. —Milton. 

ANT-AL'G1IO, a. (Gr. avr. and aÀyoç.]  Alleviating pain; an- 
odyne. [Lisle used.) 

ANT-ALKA-LI, 22. In medicine, a remedy for the pur- 
ANT-AL'KA-LINE, $ pose of neutralizing or coun- 
teracting an alkaline tendency in the system.—H ; 
ANT-AN-A-CLA'SIS, n. (Gr. avravaxAac«.] 1. In Aani 

a figure, which consists in repeating the same word in a 
different sense ; as, while we live, let us live. 2 It is also 
a repetition of words, beginning a sentence, after a long 

parenthesis. 

ANT-AN-A-GO'GE, n. (Gr. avr: and avaywyn.) In rhetoric, 
a figure, which consists in replying to an adversary, by 
way of recrimination. 

ANT-APH-RO-D181-A€, a. (Gr. avri and agpedeos) Anti- 
venercal ; having the quality of extinguishing or lessening 
venereal desire. 

ANT-APH-RO-D181-A€, n. A medicine that lessens or ex- 
tingui*hes the venereal appetite. 

ANT-APH-RO-DITI€, a. Antivenereal; abating the venc- 
real appctite, or efficacious against the venercal disease. 
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One who makes a business of i 


ANT 


ANT-APH-RO-DITI€, x. A medicine which abatcs the 
venereal appetite, or is good against the venereal disease, 

ANT-AP-O-PLEC'TIO, a. Good against apoplexy. 

ANT-AR'€HISM, n. (Gr. avri and apxn.) Opposition to all 
government or restraint of mdividusla by law. 

ANY-AR’€HIST, n. One who opposes all social govern 
ment or control of individuals by law. 

ANT-AR-CHISTTE, a. Opposed to all human govern 

ANT-AR-CHISTIE-AL, § ment. ë 

ANT-XR€'TIE, a. [Gr. avr. and apxros.] Opposite to the 
northern, or arctic pole; relating to the southern pole, or 
to the region near it. 

AN-TARES, n. The name of a star of the first magnitude. 

ANT-AR-THRITIE€, a. (Gr. avr. and apOpiris.] Counter 
acting the gout. 

icc -THRITI€, x. A remedy which cures or alleviates 

out 

ANT-ASTH-MATI€ (-ast-matik), a. (Gr. ayrı and acOya.} 
pase the asthma. š 

ANT-ASTH-MAT'O, ^. A remedy for the asthma. 

ANTE. A Latin preposition, the Greek ayr:, much used in 
the composition of English words, especially in words 
from the Latin and Greek languages. It significs before 
ín place, in front; hence, opposite, contrary; and, figura- 
tively, before in time. The Latin ante is generally used in 
the sense of before, and the Greek avr: in that of opposite, 
or in the place of. 

ANTE, ? n. A pilaster.—In heraldry, ante denotes that the 

AN'TA, § pieces are let into one another, in the manner 
there expressed. 

AN'TE-A€T, n. [L. ante and act.) 

AN'TE-AL, a. g before or in front. —Fleming. 

ANTE BEL'LUM. (L.) Before the war. 

AN-TE CE-DA'NE-OUS,a. Antecedent; preceding m time. 
— Owen. 

AS TSCEDE, v. t. To go before in time; to precede.- - 


le. 
AN-TE-CED'ENCE, n. The act or state of going before in 
time; precedence. 
| AN-TE-CED'EN-CY, n. The act or state of going before. 
AN-TE-CED'ENT, a. Going before in time.—Syn. Priors 
anterior; preceding; previous; foregoing 
AN-TE-CED'ENT, ^. t which goes ore in time; 
hence, in writings, that which precedes in place.—In 
grammar, the noun to which a relative or other substitute 


A preceding act. 


refers.—In logic, the first of two p sitions in an enthy- 
meme, and also the first part of a thetical proposi- 
tion ; opposcd to consequent.—In ics, the first of 


two terms of a ratio. 

AN-TE-CED'ENT-LY, adv. Previously ; aa une preceding: 

AN-TE-CES'SOR, n. [L.] 1. One who goes before; a lead- 
er; a principal. 2 One that possessed land before the 

resent possessor. 

AN'TE-CHAM-BER, ». A chamber or apartment before the 
chief apartment to which it leads, and in which persons 
wait for audience. 

AN'TE-CHAP-EL, n. The part of the chapel through which 
is the passage to the choir or body of it. 

AN-TE'CIAN, =. [L.anteci] In geography, the antecians 
are those inhabitanta of the earth, under the same merid- 
ian, and at the same distance from the equator, but on 


opposite sides, one party north, the other south. 
AN TE-CO-LUMBI- »@ Before Columbus or his discov- 
ery of America. 


AN-TE-CUR' SOR, n. (L. ante and cursor.) One who runs 
before; a forerunner. 

ANTE-DATE, 2. 1. Prior date; a date antecedent to anoth 
er.—Good. 2. Anticipation.— Donne. 

AN'TE-DATE, v. t. (L. ante and datum.) 1. To date before 
the true time. 2. To antici ; to take before the true 
time ; as, to “antedate the bliss above."— Pope. 

AN'TE-DAT-ED, pp. Dated before the true time. 

AN'TE-DAT-ING, ppr. Dating before the true time. 

AN-TE-DI-LO'VI-AL, ta. [L. anteanddiluvium.] Before the 

AN-TE-DI-LO'VI-AN, $ flood, or deluge, in Noan's time; ex- 
isting, happening, or relating to what happened, before the 
del 


AN-TE DILO'VIAN, *. One who lived before the deluge. 
t AN'TE-FA€T, n. That which represents the fact before it 


Occurs. 

AN'TE-LOPE, n. In zoology, a genus of ruminant quadru- 
peds, intermediate between the deer and goat. One of 
the most beautiful species is the gazel. 

AN-TE-LU'€AN, a antelucanus.] Being bcfore light. 
AN-TE-ME-RIDT.AN, a. (L. ante and meridian.) Being be- 
fore noona mp to the forenoon. 
ANT-E-M a. (Gr. avr, and emetic.) Restraining or 

alla vomiting. 

ANT-E-MET'€, n. A medicine which checks vomiting. 

AN-TE-MO-SA16€, a. Previous to the time of Moses. 

AN-TE-MUNDANE, a. (L. ante and mundus] Being before 
the creation of the world. 

AN-TE-MU'RAL, n. In old castles, a barbacan or outwork ; 
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ANT 
a strong high wall, with turrets in front of the gate.—Hen- 
"9 M 


ry ; 

AN-TE-NTC£NE, a. [L. ante and Nicene.) Anterior to tho 

METER DAE aig rient oru 

- N n. .] In zoology, pro nt o s at- 

tached to the ends of iniecta Mud of the crustacea, or 
crab-like animals, usually jointed and hollow. They are 
organs of touch, and hence sometimes called feelers. In 
insects there are two, in the crustacea usually four. 

AN-TENNAL, a. Belonging to the antenna. 

AN-TEN-NIF'ER-OUS, a. ering antenne. 

AN-TEN'NI-FORM, a. Shaped like antenna. 

AN-TE-NUMBER, n. A number that precedes another. 

AN-TE-NUP’TIAL, a. Being before marriage. 

AN TE PASCHAL, a. Pertaining to the time before Easter. 
— Nelson. 

ANTE-PAST, n. [L. ante and pastum.) A foretaste; some- 
thing taken before the proper time. 

AN'TE-PE-NUL'T', ^. [L. ante, pene, and ultimus] The last 
syllable of a word except two. 

AN-TE-PE-NULTT-MATE, a. Pertaining to the last syllable 


but two. 
ANT-EP-I-LEP'TIO, a. (Gr. avr: and em mzarizoç.] Resisting 
or curing epilepsy. 
ANT-EP-IL-.LEP'TIE, n. A remedy for the epilepsy. 
AN'TE-PONE, v. t. (L. antepono.) To set one thing before 


another. 

AN-TE-PO-SY"TION, n. In grammar, the placing of a word 
before another. 

AN-TE-PRE-DIC€'A-MENT, n. A preliminary point in logic; 
any thing which is to be first known in order to a clear 
understanding of the predicaments and categories, as def- 
initions of common terms. 

AN-TE£'RI-OR, a. [L.] 1. Before in time or place ; preceding 
in time. 2 Before or in front in place.—SvN. Antece- 
dent; previous: precedent; preceding; former; foregoing. 

AN-TE-RI-ORT-TY, n. The state of being anterior, pre- 
ceding, or in front. 

AN'TE-ROOM, n. A room before, or in front of another. 

AN’TES, 1n. pl. [L.] Pilasters or square projections at- 

ANTA, $ tached to a wall.—Brande. 

AN-TE-STATURE, n. In fortification, a small intrench- 
ment, or work formed of palisades. 

AN-TE-STÓM'A€H (-stum'ak), n. A cavity which leads into 
the stomach, as in birds.— Ray. 

| ANTE-TEM-PLE, n. The nave in a church. 

t AN-TE-VERT,, v. t. [L. anteverto.] To prevent. 

QN-THEL-MIN‘TIE, a. (Gr. avr. and c)juy,.] Good against 


worms. 

AN-THEL-MIN'TIC, n. Aremedy for worms. 

ANTHEM, n. [Gr. avri and vyvoc.]. A hymn sung in alter- 
nate parts; but, in m usage, a sacred tune, or piece 
of music set to words. 

AN'THEM-WTSE, adv. In the manner of an anthem; al- 
ternately.—Bacon. 

&AN'THE-MIS, n. Camomile.— Tate. 

AN'THER, n. (L. anthera.) In botany, the summit or top of 
E stamen, containing the fertilizing dust which prodtcss 

t 

AN'THER-AL, a. Pertaining to anthers. 

AN'THER-DUST, n. The dust or pollen of an anther. 

AN-THER-IFER-OUS, a, [anther, and L. fero.) Producing 
anthers.— Barton. 

AN-THES-TERI-ON, n. (Gr.] The sixth month of the Athe- 
nian year. 

AN-THOBI-AN, ^. (Gr. avOos.) An animal that lives on 
flowers. 

AN-THO'DI-UM, n. (Gr. from av@os, a flower.] In botany, 
the inflorescence of a compound flower, or the common 
calyx of a compound flower,— Lindley. 

AN-THO-LOGTE€-AL, a. deeper to anthology. 

AN-THOL’O-GY, n. (Gr. av0oç and doyos.) 1. A collection 
of flowers.—Johknson. 2.-A discourse on flowers. 3. A 
collection of beautiful passages from authors; a collection 
of poems or epi s, especially from Greek authors. In 
the Greek Churck, a collection of devotions or offices. 

AN-THOPH'YL-LITE, n. (Gr. avOos and $vAAov.] A min- 
eral of the hornblende family, occurring in fine, brittle 
fibres or fibrous masses, of grayish brown and other dark 
colors, and semi-metallic lustre. It consists of silica, mag- 
nesia, and oxyd of iron. 

AN-THOPH-Yl-LIT'O, a. Pertaining to anthophyllite, or 
con it— Hitchcock. 

AN'THO-RÍISM, n. 
description, or de 
by the adverse party. 

AN'THRA-CITE, n. [Gr. avÜpat and Ai0os.] A hard, com- 
pact, mineral coal, of high lustre, differing from bitumin- 
ous coal in containing but little or no bitumen, in conse- 
quence of which it burns without lame. The purer spec- 
imens consist wholly of carbon. 

AN-THRA-CITI€, a. Pertaining to anthracite. 

AN-THRA€'O.LITE. See ANTHRACITE. 


Gr. avr. and opicpos.) In rhetoric, a 
on, contrary to that which is given 
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AN-THRA-€O-THERI-UM, n. (Gr. avOput and 
name ofa genus of pachydcrmatous Md io M 
in tertiary lignite. or brown coal; whence the name, viz, 


AN'THRAX, n. A carbuncle; a malignant ulcer 
tense burning. Š 

AN-THRO-PO-GLOT'TUS, n. (Gr. avOpwxos and 
An animal which has a tongue resembling that 
of which kind are parrots. 

AN-THRO-POGRA-PHY, n. (Gr. av0pusoc and ypagn.) A 
descri tion of man, or the human race; or of he istribu 
en of our race in respect to situation, language, custotna, 


AN-THRO-PO-LOG1€-AL, a. Pertaining to anthropology, 
according to human manner of spcaking. 
AN-THRO-POL'O-GIST, n. One who describes, or is versed 
in the ph sical history of man, or the human body. 
AN-THRO-POL'O-6Y, n. (Gr. avOpwros and doyos.) L A 
discourse upon human nature. 2 The doctrine of the 
structure of the human body; the natural history or phys 
iology of the human species. 3. The word denotes that 
manner of expression by which the inspired writers at 
tribute human parts and passions to God. 
AN'THRO-PO-MÁN-CY, n. [Gr.av0puso; and pavrtia.] Div 
ination by inspecting the entrails of a human being, 
AN-THRO-PO-MORPH'SM, n. 1. The representation of the 
Deity under a human form, or with human affections, &c. 
2. The heresy of the anthropomorphites. 
AN-THRO-PO-MORPH'ST, n. One who believes in the em 
istence of deity in a human form, as the ancient Greeks. 
AN-THRO-PO-MORPH'ITE, n. [Gr. avÜpuzo; and popán.] 
One who believes a human form in the Supreme Being. 
sect of ancient heretics are called ant hites, 
AN.THRO-PO-MORPH-IT16, a. Representing the Deity 
with human form or affections. 
AN-THRO-PO-MORPH'TT-ISM, n. The doctrines of an 
thropomorphites. 
AN-THRO-PO-MORPH'OUS, a. Belonging to that which hus 
the form of man; having the figure of resemblance to a 


man. 

AN-THRO-PO-PATH1€-AL, a. Subject to human passions 

AN-THRO-PO-PATH1€-AL-LY, adv. When human pae 
sions are ascribed to a ps 

AN-THRO-POP'A-THY, n. [Gr. avOpwroc and xa0os.] The 
affections of man, or the application of human passions to 
the Supreme Being 

AN-THRO-POPH’A-GI (an-thro-pof'a-jD), n. plu. (Gr. avOpa 
xo; And dayw.] Man-eaters; cannibals; men eat hu- 
man fles 

AN-THRO-POPH'A-GOUS, a. Feeding on human flesh. 

AN-THRO-POPH'A-GY, n. The eating of human fleah, or 
the pa of eating it. 

AN-THRO-POS'€O-P Y, ^. ix avOowros and cxorew.) The 
art of discovering or ju Eo a man's character, pas 
sions, and inclinations from lineaments of his bódy. 

AN-THRO-POS'O-PHY, n. (Gr. av@pwros and cogia.] Know) 
edge of the nature of man ; acquaintance with man's struo- 
ture and functions. 

AN-THRO-POT'O-MY, ^. (Gr. avOpwros, a man, and roy, a 
cutting.] The anatomy or dissection of the human body. 

ANT-HYP-NOTI16, a. [Corrupt orthography.) See ANT» 
HYPNOTIC. 

ANT-HYP-O-CHOND'ARI-A€. See ANTIHYPOCHONDRIAC 

ANT-HY-POPH'O-RA. See ANTIHYPOPHORA. 

ANT-HYS-TER' IO. See ANTIHYSTERIC. 

ANTI. (Gr. See ANTE.) A preposition, signifying against, 
opposite, contrary, or in place of; used in many English 
words. 

AN-TI-AB-O.Lf*TION-IST, n. One who opposes abolition. 

AN-TI-A-MERT.GAN, a. opposed to America, or to tho 
United States; opp3sed to the revolution in America. 

AN-TI-A-POSTLE, n. (Ur. avri, and apostle.) An adversary 
to the apostles. 

AN-TI-AR-MINTAN, #.. One who opposes Arminianism. 

AN-TI-AR-THRITI€, a. Qood against the gout. 


with in 


ere 


AN.TI-AR-THRITI€, n. A remedy for the gout. 

AN-TI-ASTH-MAT'I6, c. Good against asthma. 

AN-TI-ASTH-MATY1€, n. A remedy for the asthma. 

AN-TI-AT-TRY"TION, x. A compound applied to machin- 
ery to prevent the effects of friction, often consisting of 

EERS At Use oil eranl Mi jd 

AN-TI-BA ` n. (Gr. arr. an £105. np 
& foot of three sea ala the first two and tbe last 
short, as &mbiré. " 

AN-TI-BA-SILT€-AN, a. (Gr. avr: and Bactdxy.. Opposed 
to royal state and m cence, 

AN'TI-BILTOUS (-bil'yus), a. Counteraction of bilious com- 
plaints. 

AN‘TI-BRA€HT-AL, a. Belong to the fore arm. 

ANTIO, a. (Fr. antigue.] Odd; fanciful. — 

AN'TIE, n. ' 1. A buffoon, or merry Andrew; one that prao 
tices odd gesticulations, 2 Odd sppearance; fantastic 
figures. 
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ANT 


ANTIC er. £ To make antic.—SAak., ; 
AN TI-C€ A-CHECTIG a [Gr. avri and cayecrny.| Curing, | 
or tending to cure, an ill habit of the couvtitutiun. 
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In the manner of an antidote; by 
way of antidot:.—Brown, 


AN-TI-DOTAL-LY, adv. 


| AN-TI DO'TA-RY, a Serving for a counter poison. 


AN-TL€A-€ HEC TIC, m. A medicine that tends to correct | ANTI DOTE, n. (Gr. avridorog.] 1. A mcdicine to counter- 


an ill habit of body. 
AN-.T!-CAL'VINAST, m. An opposer of Calviuism. 
AN-TI-CAL-VIN-IST'I€C, a. Opposed to Calvinism, 
AN-TI-CAR-NIV O-ROLA, & Opposed tu tecding on flesh. 
AN-TLCA-TARRWAL (ka-tér'ral), a. (Gr. arr: and xarappo- 
ecl (Good a;minst catarrh. 
AN-TLEA-TARRIVAL, xm. A Deny for catarrh. 
AN-TLCAU-SOTIC, a. (Gr. arti and xaveos.] Good against 
a burning fever. 
AN-TI-CAU-SOTIE, n. A renicdy for a burning fever. 
AN-TICHAN-BER, m. Dr. Johnson prefers ante-chamber, 
which sre. 

ANTICHRIST, n. (Gr. avri, and Christ.) A great adver- 
sary of Christ; the man of sin. : s 
AN-TI-CEIIRISTTAN (-krisť yan), a. Per ng to Anti-Chriet; 

opposite to, or oppoaing the Christian religion, or its prop- 


non. 

AN TTECHRISTIAN, n. A follower of Anti-Christ; one op- 
posed to the Christian religion. 

AN-TLECHRISTIAN-ISN, n Opposition or contrariety to 
the Christian religion. pe 

AN-TI.CHRIST-IAN'I-TY, n. Opposition or contrariety to 
Christianity. 

AN-TI-CHRISTIAN-IZE, v. t. To seduce from Christianity. 

AN-TI-CEHRONI€-AL, a Deviating from the proper order 
of time: erroneously dated. 

AN-TL€HRON'I€-AL-LY, adv. In an antichronical manner. 

AN-TIEH'RO-NISM (an-tik’ro-nizm), m. Jer avr; and xpo- 
vos.) Deviation from the true order of time. 

AN-TIC1-PANT, a. Anticipating; applied in medicine to pe- 
riodic diseases, each of whose attacks recurs earlier than 
the preceding.— Parr. 

AN-TIC1-PATE, v. t. [L. anticipo.) 1. To take, or act, be- 
fore another, so as to prevent him ; to take first possession. 
2. To take before the Propet time. 3. To have a previous 
view or impression of something future.—Syn. To preoc- 
cupy; precede; outgo; fore ; foresee ; expect. 

AN-TIC'I-PA-TED, pp. Taken before; foretasted ; foreseen; 

recluded; prevented. 

t AN-TIC'I-PATE-LY, adv. By anticipation. 

AN-TIC1-Pi-TING, ppr. Taking before; foretasting; pre- 
cluding; preventing. 

AN-TIC-I-Pa TION, n. 1. The act of taking up, placing, or 
considering eomething before the proper time, in natural 
order; prevention. 2 Previous view or impression of 
what is to bappen afterward. 3. Previous notion; pre- 
conceived op on produced in the mind before the truth 
is known; slight previous impression. 4. The attack of a 
fever before the usual time.—SYN. Preoccupation; pre- 
clusion ; foretaste; prelibation; antepast; preconception ; 
expectation; foresight; forethought. 

AN-TIC1-PA-TIVE, a Containing anticipation. 

AN-TICT-PA-TOR, x. One who anticipates. 

AN-TICT-PA-TO-RY, a. Taking before the time. 

AN-TI-CLYMAX, n. (Gr. avr: and «\:pat.] A sentence in 
which the ideas fall or become less important and striking 
at the close; opposed to climaz. 

AN-TI-CLINAL, a. (Gr. avr: and x&Xvo.] Marking inclina- 
tion in opposite directions. In geology, the anticlinal line 
or aris is the line from which the strata dip in opposite di- 
rections.— Brande, 

AN'TI€-LY, adv. In an antic manncr; with odd postures 
and gesticulations; with fanciful appearance. 

AN'TIC-MXSK, n. A mask of antics. 

AN-TI-CON-STI-TÜTION-AL, a. Opposed to or against the 
constitution.— Bolingbroke. 

AN-TI-CON-STI-TÜ-TION-AL-IST, n. One opposed to the 
constitution. 

AN-TI-€ON-T4'61ON-IST, n. One who opposes the doc- 
trine of contagion. 

AN-TI-CON-TA'GIOUS, a. Opposing or destroying conta- 


n. 
AX TLGON-VULEYVE, a. Good against convulsions. 
A EOR, n. Among farriers, an inflammation in a horse's 
roat. 
AN-TI-EOS-MET'I€, a. Destructive or injurious to beauty. 
AN-TI-COS-MET'O, n. Any preparation which injures 


beauty. 

! AN'TI-COURT, a. In opposition to the court. 

AN-TI-COURTIER, n. One who opposes the court, or the 
measures of administration. 

AN'TI-COUS, a. (L. anticus.) In botany, turned inward to- 
ward the axis. In anthers, denoting that the line of de- 
hiscence is toward thc pistil.— Lindley. 

AN-TI-CRE-A'"TOR, n. One who opposes the Creator. 

AN-TI-DEM-O-CRATIE, 2a Opposing dcmocracy.— 

AN-TI-DEM-O-ERATI€-AL, $ Mitford. 

ANTI-DG-TAL, a. That has the quality of preventing the ill 
effecta of poison, or of any thing noxioua. 


act the cflects of poison, or of any thing noxious taken into 
the stomach. 2. Whatever tends to prevent mischievous 
etlvets, or to counteract the evil which something else might 
roduce.—Syn. Remedy; counteraction ; preventive, 

AN-TI-DOT'I€-AL, a. Scrvimg as an antidote. 

AN-TI-DOT'I€-AL-LY, ado. By way of antidote. 

AN-TI-DYS-EN-TERTE€, a, Good against the dysentcry, or 
bloody flux. 

AN-TI-DYS-EN-TER1€, w A reincdy for dysentery. 

AN-TI-DYS-U'RI€, a Counteracting or curing dysury. 

AN-TI-E-METI€, a. (Gr. avr. and eyuerixos.] Having the 
quality of allaying vomiting. 

AN-TI-E-ME'I"'I€, n. A remcdy to check vomiting. 

AN-TI-EN-NE-A-HE'DRAL, a. (Gr. avri, eyrea, and còpa.) In 
crystalography, having nine faces on two opposite parts 
of the crystal. 

AN'TIENT. See ANCIENT. 

AN-TI-EN-THU-SI-ASTIE, a. O g enthuaiasm. 

AN'TIENT-RY (an’shent-ry), n. [More correctly, ancientry.) 
Cast of antiquity; that which is ancient; applied to lan- 


AN-TLEP-I-LEPTIC, a. Opposing epilepsy. 
AN-TI-E-PIS'€O-PAL, a. Adverse to episcopacy. 
AN-TI-E-VAN-GEL1€-AL, a. Contrary to orthodoxy, or the 
nuine sense of the gospel. 
"TI-FACE, n. Opposite face.—Jonson. 
AN-TI-FA-NATI€, n. An opposer of fanaticism. 
* AN-TI-F£'BRILE, or AN-TI-FEBRILE, a That has the 
uality of abating fever. 
* AN-TI-FE'BRILE, or AN-TI-FEB'RILE, n. A medicine 
that cures, abates, or tends to allay fever. 
AN-TI-FED'ER-AL, a. posing the federal constitution. 
AN-TI-FED'ER-AL-18M, n. position to the ratification of 
tbe constitution of the United States. 
AN-TI-FED'ER-AL-IST, n. One who, at the formation of 
the constitution of the United States, opposed its adoption 
and ratification. 
AN-TI-FLATTER-ING, a. Opposite to flattering.— Delany 
AN-TI-FLATU-LENT, a. Opposing flatulcnce. 
AN-TI-GA-LA€' TIC, n. A medicine which tends to dimin- 
ish the secretion of milk. 
AN'TI-GRAPH, n. A copy. 
AN-TI-GUG'GLER, n. A crooked tube of metal, used te pre 
vent the Ege of & bottle. 
AN-TI-HE€'TI€, a. (Gr. avr. and éxrixog.) That has the 
Prod of o posing or curing hectical disorders. 
-TI- ESTIG, n. A me e that is good in the cure of 
hectic disorders. 
AN-TI-HELIX, n. The semi-circular prominence of the ex- 
ternal ear, situated before and within the helix. 
AN-TI-HYP-NOT'I6, a (Gr. avr. and ixvos.) Counteract 
ing sleep; tending to prevent sleep or lethargy. 
AN-TI-HYP-NOT'I€, n. A medicine that prevents or tends 


to prevent sleep.— 

AN-1T-HYP-O-CHON'DRI-A€, a. [Gr. avr. and bzoxurdpia- 
xos.) That countcracts, or tends to cure, hypochondriac 
affections, 


AN-TI-HYP-O-CHONDRI-A€, n. A remedy for hypochon- 
driac affections and low spirits. 

AN-TI-HY-POPH'O-RA, n. (Gr. avr and Üxo@opa.] In rhet- 
oric, a figure, which consists in refuting an objection by 
the o ponon of a contrary scntence. 

AN-TI-HY3-TERTE€, a. (Gr. avr« and torepa.] Counteract- 
ing hysterics, 

AN-TI-HYS-TER'[€, n. A medicine that cures or counter- 
acts hysterical affections. 

AN-TI-LITH16, a. (Gr. avri and à:ĝos.) Tending to prevent 
the formation of stone in thc bladder, or to remove it 
when formed. 

AN-TI-LITH1€, a. [Gr. avr: and cBos.] A remedy against 
stone in the bladdcr. 

AN-TI-LITH-O-TRIP'TIST, n. One opposing acho OR 

AN-TI-LOG'A-RITHM, n. The complcment of a logari i 
or, more gcnerally, the number which a logarithm rcpre- 
ecnts.—P. Cyc. 

AN-TIL‘O-GY, n. [Gr. ayre and Xoyog.) A contradiction be- 
twecn any words or passages in an author. 

AN-TI-LOI'MIC, a. (Gr.avr: and Aoigog.] Pertaining to rem- 
edies against the plague.— Brande, 

t AN-TIL'O-QUIST, n. A contradictor.— Dict. 

t AN-TIL'O-QUY, n. (Gr. avri, and L. loguor.] An old word, 


denoting prcface, proem, or peroration. 
t AN-TI-MA-GIS‘TRI€-AL, a. Opposed to the office of mag. 
istrates.—South., 


AN-TI-MANI-A€, a, Counteracting or curing madness 

AN-TI-MA-NT'A€-AL, § or phrensy. 

ANTI-MASK, n. A lesser mask, in distinction from the prin 
cipal or main mask.— Bacon. 

AN-TI-MA'BON, n. One opposed to freemasonry. 


* See Synopsis. i, E, T, &c., long.—k, E, t, &c., sort. —" IR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY j—MARINE, BIRD;—MÓVE, BOOK, 
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AN-TI-MA-SON'1O, a. Opposing freemasonry. 

AN-TI-MA'SON-RY, n. Opposition to freemasonry. 

AN-TI-ME-TAB'O-LE (an-te-me-tab'o-ly), ». (Gr. ayrı and 
ptra6oAn.] In rhetoric, a setting of two things in opposition 
to each other. 

AN-TI.ME-TATH'E-SIS, n. [Gr.ayr and ptra0coce.] In rhet- 
eric, an inversion of the parts or members of an antithesis. 

AN-TLM’E-TER, n. [Gr. avr. and perpoy.] An optical in- 
strument for measuring angles. 

AN-TI-METRI€-AL, a. Contrary to the rules of meter or 
verse. 

AN-TI-MIN-IS-T£'/RI-AL, a. Opposed to the ministry, or ad- 
ministration of government. 

AN-TI-MIN-IS-TE’RI-AL-IST, n. One that opposes the min- 


AN-TINO-NARCHTC-AL, a. Opposed to monarchy; that 
o es a het NES: 
AN-TI-MO-NÀR €-AL-NESS, n. The quality of being 
opposed to Crimes 
AN TI-MON'4RGH-IS ,". An enemy to monarchy. 
AN.TI-MO'NI-AL, a. Pertaining to antimony; composed of 
antimony, or partaking of its qualities. 
AN-TI-MOÓ'NI-AL, n. A preparation of antimony ; a medicine 
in which antimony is a principal ingredient. 
AN-TI-MONI-ATE, n. A compound or salt composed of an- 
timonic acid and a base. 
AN.TI-MONI-4-TED. a. Partaking of antimony; mixed or 
prepared with antimony. 
AN-TI-MONTE€, a. Pertaining to antimony. 
AN-TI-MON'I€ AC'ID, n. An acid composed of two equiv- 
alents of antimony and five of oxygen. 
AN-TI-MONI-OUS ACID, n. An acid consisting of two 
equivalents of antimony and four of oxygen. 
ENIM O-NITE, x. A compound of antimonious acid and 
a base. 
ANTIMO-NY, n. [Fr.antimoine.] Primarily, a metallic ore, 
consisting of sulphur combined with a metal. The sul. 
huret of antimony, the stibium of the Romans, is a black- 
h mineral, which stains the hands; hard, brittle, full of 
long, shining, needle-like strie, and used in medicine and 
e arta. > 


AN-TI-MOR’AL-IST, n. An opposer of morality. 
AN-TI-MÜ'SI€C-AL, a. Opposed to music; having no ear for 
music.—Amer. Review 


AN-TI-NE-PHRITT6, a. Counteracting diseases of the kid- 


Reys. 

AN-H-NE-PHRITIO, n. A medicine that tends to remove 
diseases of the m A 

AN-TI-NO'NIAN, a. [Gr. avrc and voyos.] Against the law; 
pertaining to the Antinomians. 

AN-TI-NO'MI-AN, n. One of a sect who maintain, that, un- 
der the gospel dispensation, the law is of no use or obliga- 
tion; or who hold doctrines which supersede the necessity 
of good works and a virtuous life. 

AN-TI-NO'MI-AN-ISM, n. The tenets of the Antinomians, 

* AN'TI-NO-MIST', n. One who pays no regard to the law, 
or to good works. 

* AN'TI-NO-MY, n. 1. A contradiction between two laws, 
or between two parts of the same law. 2. A law or other 
thing, which is opposite or contrary.— Milton. 

AN-TI-0'€HI-AN, a. Pertaining to Antiochus, the founder 

AN-TLPYPAD o. Oppos 

-TI-PA'PAL, a. Opposing popery. 

AN-TI-PA-PIST'I6, ła. Opposed to popery or papacy. 

AN-TI-PA-PISTI€-AL, $ —Jortin. 

AN-TI-PAR’AL-LEL, a. Running in a contrary direction.— 
Hammond. 

AN-TI-PAR-A-LYTI€, a Good against the palsy. 

AN-TI-PAR-A-LYT'IO, n. A remedy for the palsy. 

AN-TI-PA-THETI€, 2a. Havinganaturalcontrariety, or 

AN-TI-PA.THET'C-AL, $ constitutional aversion to a thing. 

AN-TI-PA-THETI€-AL-NESS, n. The quality or state of 
having an aversion or contrariety to a thing 

AN-TI-PATHTE, a. [Gr. ayrı and ra0os.] Having opposite 
affections.—In icine, the same as allopathic. 

AN-TIP'A-THOUS, a. Adverse ; having a natural contrariety. 

AN-TIP'A-THY, n. (Gr. ayrı and xa0o$.] 1. Instinctive con- 
trariety or opposition in feeling; an aversion felt at the 
presence, real or ideal, of a particular object.—2. In ethics, 
antipathy is hatred, aversion, or repugnancy; hatred to 
persons; aversion to persons or things; repugnancy to 
actions.—3. In physics, a contrariety in the properties or 
affections of matter, as of oil and water.—SyvN. Aversion ; 
Muke: disgust ; distaste ; repugnance ; contrariety ; op- 
position. 

AN-TI-PA-TRI-OT16, or AN-TI-PAT-RI-OTI6, a. Not pa- 
triotic ; opposing the interests of one’s country. 

AN-TI-PE-DÓ-BAP'TIST, n. [Gr. avre, xa«$, xacdos, and Bax- 
riko.) One who is opposed to the baptism of infants. 

AN-TI-PE-RI-OD'6, n. In medicine, a remedy against the 
return of periodic diseases, as intermittents. 

AN-TI-PER-I-STAL'TIO, a. Opposite to peristaltic; coun- 
teracting peristaltic motion. 
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AN-TI-PE-RISTA-SIS, x [Gr. avr. and re 1 
thy , al Params.) The 
Opposition of a contra uality, } ich the 
posed acquires stren k Way, by which the quality op. 


AN-TI-PET-I-STAT'IC, a. Portaining to antiperistasis 

AN-TI-PES-TI-LEN‘TIAL, a. Counterac e 

À oe Ag contagion or 
-TI-PHLO-GISTIAN (an-te-flo-jis‘chan), n. A 

rU Mm 
-TI- -GIS"l'1I€, a. Counteractin ternatu A 
opposed to the doctrine of phlogliton- iii ralbesti 

AN-TI-PHLO-GISTI€, n. Any medicine or dict which tends 
to counteract preternatural heat. 

AN'TI-PHON, n. The chant or alternate singing in choire 

a on cee 
-TIPH'ON-A ; 

AN-TLPHONTO, ta. Pertaining to antiphony or altera 

AN.TI.PHONTC.AL, $ te singing. 

AN-TIPH'O-NAL (an-üf'o-nal) *. A book of antiphons ot 

AN-TIPH O-NA RY, n. [G d 
- ^ -RY, n. (Gr. avr: an .] A service boo 
in the Roman Catholic Church. torn] Ë: 

AN-TIPH'O-NER, ^. A book of anthems or antiyhons— 
Chaucer. 

AN-TIPH’O-NY (an-tif'o-ny), n. (Gr. avr: and $wv».] 1. The 
answer of one choir to another, when an anthem or psalm 
is sung alternately by two choirs; alternate singing. 2. A 
species of psalmudy, when a congregation is divided into 
two parts, and each sings the verses alternately. 3. The 
words given out at the beginning of a psalm, to which 
both the choirs are to accommodate their singing. 4. A 
musical composition of several verses, extracted fom dif- 
ferent psalms. 

AN-TIPHRA-SIS (an-tif‘ra-sis), n. (Gr. avre and pasis.) 
The use of words in a sense opposite to their proper 
meaning. 

AN-TI-PHRAS'TIOC, Pertaining to antiphrasis. .. 

AN-TI-PHRAS'TIO-AL, $ Ash. I 

AN-TI-PHRAS'TIO-AL-L Y, adv. 
tiphrasis. 

AN-TI-PHYS16-AL, a. Contrary to physics or to nature. 

AN-TIP'O-DAL, a. Pertaining to the antipodes, or those 
who have their feet directly opposite. 

* AN'TI-PODE, n. ; pl. AN'T-PODES or AN-TIP'O-DES. 
(Gr. avr. and xovg, xoóos.] One who lives on the oppo- 
site side of the globe, and, of course, whose feet are di- 
rectly opposite to ours. 

AN-TI-PO'DE-AN, a. The same as antipodal. 

AN-TI-POIS'ON (an-te-poy’zn), n. An antidote for poison. 

AN'TI-POPE, n. One who usurps the papal power, in ov 

oce to the pope. 

"TI-PORT, n. An outward gate or door. 
AN-TI-PRE-LAT'IO-AL, a. Adverse to prelacy. 
AN'TI-PRIEST, n. An opposer or enemy of priests. 
AN-TI-PRIEST'CORÁFT, n. Opposition to pricstcraft 
AN-TI-PRIN'CI-PLE, n. An opposite principle. 
AN-TI-PROPHET (an-te-prof'et), n. An enemy or opposer 


i ique 
AN-TIP-SORTE€, a. (Gr.] Efficacious in curing the itch. 
* AN-TIP-TO'SIS, n. (GT. avr and zrwos.) In grammar, 
the putting of one case for another. 
| AN-TI-PURI-TAN, n. An opposer of Puritans. 
: AN-TI-QUA'RI-AN, a. Pertaining to antiquaries, or to an- 
| fiquity. As a noun, this is used for antiquary. 
AN-TI-QUA'RI-AN-ISM, n. Love of antiquities. 
AN'TI-QUA-RY, n. (L. antiquarius.]) One who studies into 
the history of ancient things, as statutes, coins, medals, 
paintings, inscriptions, books, and manuscripts, or search- 
es for them, and explains their origin and purport; one 
versed in antiquity. 
AN'TI-QUATE, v. t. [L. antiquo.] To make old, or obso- 
lete ; to make old in such a degree ns to put out of use. 
Hence, when appied to laws or customs, it denotes to 
make void, or abrogate. 
AN'TI-QUA-TED, pp. or a. Grown old; obeolete ; out of 
use ; having lost its binding force by non-observance. 
Aa ZD-NESS, n. e state of being old, or obso- 
ete. 
AN'TI-QUATE-NESS, n. "The state of being obeolete. 
AN-TI-QUA' TION, x. The state of being antiquated. _ 
AN-TIQUE' (an-teek^, a. (Fr.] 1. Old; ancient; of genuine 
antiquity. 2. Old, as it re ts the present age, or & mod- 
ern period of time; of old fashion. 3. Odd; wild; fan- 
tastic ; more generally written antic.—SvN. Antiquated ; 
old-fashioned ; obsolete. 
AN-TIQUE' (an-teek^, n. In general, any thing very old; 
but, in a more limited sense, the remains of ancient artists, 
_ as busts, statues, paintings, and vases, the works of Gre 
VTIQUELY ado, In an ant er 
AN-T , ade. In an antique manner. 
AN-TYQUE-NESS (an-teek'nes), n. The quality of being 
antique ; an appearance of ancient origin and Workman- 


8 [] . 
AN-TIQ'UI-TY (an-tik‘we-te), n. (L. antiguitas.] 1. Ancient 


za. 


In the mamer of an an- 


DOVE ;—BYLL, UNITE;—AN"GER, VI'CIOUS;—€ as K; Q as J; B as Z; CH as SH; FH asin this. 1 Obsolete. 


ANT 


Omes; former ages. times long since past. 2 The an- 
cicnts ; the people of ancient times ; as, the fact is admit- 
ted by all antiq» ity. 3. Ancientness; great age ; the qual- 
ity of being ancient 4. Oll age. — hak. 5. The re- 
mains of ancient timce; [ín this sense usually or always 


plural. 
AN-TI-REV-O-LCTTION-A-RY, a. Opposed to a revolution ; 
9 d tu an entire change in the tonn of goverminent— 


urke. 

AN-TI-REV-O-LCTION-IST, n. Ono who is opposed to a 
revolution in government. 

AN-TI-RHEC-MATME (-ru-matik), a Efficacious in cases of 
rheumatism. 

AN-TI-SAB-BA-TÄ'RI-AN, m. Onc of a sect who oppose the 
observance of the Christian Sabbath. 

AN-TI-SA'BI-AN, a. Oppoeed or contrary to Sabianism, or 
the worship of the celestial orbs. 

4N-TI-SAC-ER-DOTAL, a. Adverse to priests. : 

AN-TIS'CIANS, 2 n. gt. [L. antiscii.) In geography, the in- 

AN-TISCII, $ habitants of the carth, living on different 
sides of the cquator, whose shadows at noon are cast in 
STIS COR RUTIÓ, 

AN-T1-S€OR- €, 

AN-TI-S€OR-BUTIE-AL, ba. Counteracting the scurvy. 

AN-TI-SEOR-BOTIE, w. A remedy for the ecurvy. 

tANTI-SERIPT, n. Opposition in writing to some other 


writing. 

AN-TI-SERIPTUR-AL, a. Not accordant with the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

AN-TIS€RIPTUR-ISM, n. Opposition to the Holy Scrip- 


tures.— Royle. 
AN-TI-SCERIPTUR-IST, r. One who denies revelation.— 


4N-TI-SEPTIE€, a. (Gr. avr« and onxros.) Opposing or re- 
sisting putrefaction; counteracting a putrescent tendency 
in the system. 

AN-TI-SEP'TI€, 2. A medicine which resists or corrects 
putrefaction. 

&AN-TI-SLA V'ER-Y, n. Opposition to farer, 

&N-TI-Sō'CIAL, a. 1. Averse to society; that tends to in- 
terrupt or destroy social intercourse. 2. Hostile to the 
existence of society ; as, antisocial principles. 

AN-TISPA-SIS, n. (Gr. avrı and craw.) A revulsion of flu- 
ids from one part of the body to another. 

AN-TI-SPAS-MOD'IO, a. [Gr. avr: and oxacpos.) Opposing 
spasm ; resisting convulsions ; as anodynes. 

ES TESDASDDAS, n. A remedy for spasms or convul- 
sions. 

ANTI-SPAST, In. In , & foot of four syllables, 

AN-TI-SPASTUS, § in which the first and last are short, 
and the two middle ones long. 

AN-TI-SPAS'TIO, a. 1. Causing a revulsion of fluids or hu- 
mors.—Johrson. 2. Counteracting spasms; antispas- 


modic. 

AN-TI-SPASTIE€, n. 1. In old writers, a medicine supposed 
to act by causing a revulsion of the humors. 2. A remedy 
which counteracts spasm ; an antispasmodic. 

AN-TI-SPLEN'ET-I€, a. Good as a remedy in discases of 
the epleen.—Johnson. 

AN-TISTA-SIS, n. (Gr. avr; and eracs.) In vido the 
defense of an action from the consideration that, if it had 
been omitted, eomething worse would have happened. 

AN-TISTES, n. x The chicf priest or prelate. 

AN-TISTRO-PHE, n. (Gr. avr: and orpogn.) 1. In grammar, 
the changing of things mutually depending on each other; 
reciproca! conversion. 2. Among the ancicnts, that part 
of a sonz or dance, before the altar, which was performed 
by turninz from the left to the right, in opposition to the 
str Hence, a stanza or portion of ancient poetry, 
following the strophe, and corresponding to it. 

AN-TI-STROPIIT6€, a. Belonging to the antistrophe. 

AN-TISTRO-PHON, R. A figure which repeats a word 
often.— Milton. 

AN-TI-STKU-MAT'O, la. (L. anti and struma.) Good 

AN-TI-STRÜ'MOUS, $ against scrofulous disorders. 

AN-TI-SYPH-I-LIT'I€, a. Efficacious against syphilis, or the 


venereal dscase. 
Opposition to the belief of a God.— 


AN TI-THR.ISM, n. 
Chalme: s. 

ANTI-THE-IST, n. One who opposes the belief of a God. 

AN-TI PHE-ISTI€-AL, a. Opposing the belief of a God. 

AN-TI-THE-IST1€-AL-LY, adv. By opposing the belief in 


a God. 

AN-TITH'E-SIS, n. (Gr ayriOcats.) 1. In rhetoric, an oppo- 
sition of words or ecntimenta; contrast; as, “the prodi- 
gal robs his h^, the miser robs kimseif.” 2. Opposition of 
opiniona: _ontroverny. 


AN-TI-THETTE, is Pertaining to antithesis ; contain- 
AN-TI-THETI€-AL, ing or abounding with antithesis. 
AN-TI-THETI€-AL-LY, adv. By antithesis.— Byron. 


AN-TITH'E-TON, n. (Gr. avricroy.] An opposite. : 
AN-TITRA-GUS, n. A prominence on the lower posterior 
portion of the external car, opposite the tragua. 
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AN-TI-TRIN-I-TA'RI-AN, n. Ono who denies the trinity, or 
the cxisteuce of three persons in the Godhead. 

AN-TI-TRIN-I-TA'RI-AN, a Opposing the trinity. 

AN-TI-TRIN-I-TARI-AN-ISM, n. A denial of the trinity. 

AN-TITRO-PAL, 2a. (Gr. avri and *pcro.] In botany,'a 

AN-TIT'RO-POUS, § term denoting that the embryo is in- 
verted with respect to the seed.—Lindicy. 

AN'TI-TTPE, n. (Gr. avrıervror.) That of which the type is 
the pattern or prefiguratien. Thus, the pascha) lamb, in 
Scripture, is the type, of which Chriet is the antitype. 

AN-TI-TYP'I€-AL,a. Pertaining to an antitype ; explaining 
the type.—Johnson. 

AN-TI-TYP'I€-AL-LY, adv. By way of anátype. 

AN-TI-VA-RT'O-LOUS, a. Preventing the contagion of the 
sniall-pox. 

AN-TI-V E-NE'RE-AL, a Resisting venereal poison. 

ANTLER, n. A start or branch of a horn, especially of the 
horns of the cervine animals, as of the stag or moose. 

ANTLERED, a. Furnished with antlers. 

ANTLIKE, a. Resembling ants. š 

AN-TCOE'C, n. p. (Gr. ayrı and owxto.] Those inhabitants of 
the earth who live under the same meridian, and at the 
same distance from the equator; the one toward the north, 
and the other toward the south. See ANTECIAN. 

AN-TONI-AN, a. Noting certain medicinal waters in Ger 
many, at or near Tonstcin. 

AN-TON-O-MA'8IA, n. [Gr. ayrı and ovoyua.] The use of tio 
name of some office, dignity, profession, science, or trade, 
instead of the true name o person ; as when his map 
esty is used for a . Or,conversely, the use of a proper 
name instead of an appellativo, as when a wisc man is 
called a Cato. 

AN ONO eA adv. By the figure antono 
masia. 

t AN'TRE, n. (L. antrum.) A cevern.—Shak. 

AN-U'BIS, x. An Egyptian deity, the conductor of departed 
spirits, and represented by a human figure, with the head 
of a dog or a fox. 

ENUS. The opening of the body by which excrement ts 
expe 

AN'VIL, n. (Sax. anfilt, enflt.] An iron blotk with a smvoth 
face, on which smiths hammer and shape their work. 
Figuratively, any thing on which blows are laid.—Shak. 
To be on the anvil, is to be in a state of discussion, forma 
tion, or preparation. 

AN'VILED, a. Wrought on an anvil. 

ANX.T'E-TUDE, n. Anxiety; solicitude. [Little used.) 

ANX.I'E-TY (ong-zTe-ty), n. [L. anzietas] 1. Concern re- 
tpecting some event, future or uncertain, which disturbs 

e mind, and keeps it in a state of painful uneasiness.—2. 
In medical language, unceasing restlessness in sickness. 
-—GSvN. Solicitude ; care ; foreboding ; une s8 ; per- 
plexity ; disquietude ; disquiet ; watchfulness ; restless- 
ness. 

ANXIOUS (ank'shus), a. 1. Greatly concerned or solicitous 
respecting something future or unknown; being in pain- 
ful suspense. 2. Full of solicitude, applied to things; as, 
anxious forebodings. 3. Very desirous; as, axzious to 
satisfy. Followed by for or about, in respect to the ob- 
ject.—Syn. Solicitous; careful; uneasy; unquiet; rest- 
less; concerned ; disturbed; watchful 

ANX'IOUS.LY, adv. an anxious manner ; solicitously í 
carefully , unquietly. 

ANX'TOUS-NESS (ank’shus-nes), n. The quality of being 

" NY M " E (tas oa eee D. iy decani 

"Y (en'ny), a. (Sax. anig, enig ; D. eenig; Ger. .] X 
One, Inddfnitely. 2. Bome ; an indefinite number, PLI. 
3. Some; an indefinite quantity; a small portion. 4. It is 
Often used as a substitute, the person or thing being un- 
derstood. It is used in opposition to none. 

AN'Y-WISE (en'ny-wize) Sometimes used adverbially, 
but the two words may be separated, and used with a 
preposition, in any wise. 

A-O'NI-AN,a. Pertaining to the muses, or to Aonia, in Boeotia. 

A'O-RIST, 2. (Gr. aopiros.] The name of certain tenses m 
the grammar of the Greek language, which express an 
action as com in past time, but leave it in other re- 
specta wholly indeterminate. 

Z-O-RISTI€, a. Indefinite; pertaining to an aorist, or in 
definite tense. j 

A-ORT'A, n. (Gr. aoprn.) The great ud or trunk of the 
arterial system, proceeding from the left ventricle of tbe 
heart, and giving origin to all the arteries, except the pu: 
monary arteries. 

CORTE. 3 a. Pertaining to the aorta, or great artery. 

A-PACE' ado. With a quick pace; quick; fast; speedily, 
with haste ; hastily. 

AP'A-GO-OE, n. (Gr. from arayw.) 1. In logic, abduction ; a 
kind of argument, wherein the greater extreme is evi- 
dently contained in the medium, but the medium not su 
evidently in the lesser extreme as not to require further 
proof. Enc.—2. In mathematics, a progress from one prop- 
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ositlon to another, when the first, being proved, is used to 
prote etuücrs—d. In dthenian law, the carrying to a 
maz'etrete of onc caught in the act of transgression. 

sP-A-GOGTE-AL, a. An apagogical demonstration is an in- 
direct way of proof, by showing the absurdity or impossi- 
pility of the contrary ; corresponding to the reductio ad 
absurdum or ad impossibile. 

AP-A-LACHT-AN, a. Pertaining to the Apalaches, a tribe of 
Indians in the western part of Georgia; and to the south- 
ern extremity of the Alleganean ridges. 

APAN-AGE. See APPANAGE. 

A-PAN'THRO-PY, n. (Gr. aro and ai0peros.] An aversion 
to the company of men ; a love of solitude. 

AP-A-RITH'NE-sSIS, n. (Gr.] In rhetoric, enumeration. 

A-PiRT, adv. [Fr. aparté] 1. Separately; at a distance; 
in a state of separation, as to place. 2. In a state of dis- 
tinction, as to purpose, use, or character. 3. Distinctly ; 
separately. 4. Aside; in exclusion of. 

A-PÀRT'MENT, n. [Fr. apartement.] A room in a building; 
a division in a house, separated from others by partitions; 
& place separated by inclosure. 

AP-A.THETIO, ta. Vaid of feeling; free from passion; 

AP-A-THETI€-AL. 4 insensible —Harris. 

AP'A-THIST, n. One destitute of feeling. 

AP'A-THY, n. (Gr. a and zabos.) Want of feeling ; an utter 
privation of passion, or insensibility to pain.—5vw. Insen- 
eibility ; unfeelingness ; indifference ; unconcera. 

AP'A- E,n. Native phosphate of lime. It usually occurs 
in six-sided prisms, of a green or greenish color, resem- 
bling beryl, but much softer. 

APE, n. (D. aap: Dan. abe; Sax, Sw, and Ir. apa ; Ice. ape.) 
1. A genus of quadrupeds, found in the torrid zone of 
both continents, of a great number of s . In common 
use, the word extends to all the tribe of monkeys and 
baboons. 2. One who imitates servilely, in allusion to the 
manners of the ape ; a ailly fellow. 

IPE, v.t To imitate servilely; to mimic. 

A-PEAK’, ade. 1. On the point; in a posture to plerce.—9. 
In seamen's language, perpendicular. 

AP'EN-NINE, a. [L. 4penntnus.] Pertaining to or designa- 

i ag s: e of mountains which extends through Italy. 

N-NINE, n. 

APEN-NIN ES, n. pt. šA chain of mountains in Italy. 

A-PEP'SY, n. (Gr. a and rezrw.\ Defective digestion ; indi- 
gestion.— Coze. 

V PER, n. 1. One who apes. 2. (L.] In zoology, the wild boar. 

& PARFENT, a. [L. apericns.] Opening: deobstruent ; lax- 
afte. 

4-PERI-ENT, ». A medicine which promotes excretions ; 
PERTTIVE a^ Opening; Geobs ri 

4- -TI VE, a. ning ; aeobstruent; aperient. 

! A-PERT', a. (L. apertus.) Open; evident; undisguised. 

4-PERTION, n. The act of openinz; the state of being 

ned; an opening; a gap. [Little used.) 

4-PERTLY, adv. Openly.—Bale. (Little used.) 

A-PERT'NESS, n. Openness. [Rarely used.) 

A-PERT'OR, x. A muscle that raises the upper eyelid. 

AP'ER-TERE, n. 1. The act of opening: an opening; a 
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passage perforated. 2 An opening of meaning ; explana- , 


tion; [not used.) 
opening; bole. 
&P'ER-Y, n. The practice of aping.—Coleridge. 
A-PET'AL-OUS, a. In botany, having no petals, or flower- 
leaves; having no corol. 
A-PET'AL-OUS-NESS, n. A state of being without petals. 
APEX, w.; pL APEXES. [L. apez; pl apices.) The tip, 
point. or summit of any g. 
A-PHJER'E-S13, ? (af-er'e-sis), n. (Gr. aro and alpew.] 1. The 
A-PHER'E-SIS, § taking of a letter or syllable the 
beginning of a word.—2. In the healing art, the removal 
of any thing noxious.—In surgery, amputation. 
A-PHAN'E3-ITE, n. (Gr. a$avzs.) A copper ore, of a dark 
bluish green, consisting of arsenic acid and oxyd of cop- 


APHAN.I2"TIO, a. (Gr. aĝas.) In mineralagy, indistinct. 

APH'A-NITE, n. In mineralogy, a very compact, dark-col- 
ored rock, consisting mostly of hornblende. 

A-PHEL'ION, n. (Gr. azo and 4Avos.] That point of a plan- 
et's orbit which is most distant from the sun ; opposed to 

rihelion. 

t A-PHE'TA, n. The name of a planet, supposed by astrol- 
ogists to be tke giver of life in a nativity.— Dict. 
A-PHET'IC-AL, a Relating to the apheta. 

iPH-I-DIV'O-ROUS, a. Eating, devouring, or subsisting on 
_ the aphis, or ka ae 

¿PHILANTIIRO-PY. n. (Gr. a and @éav0paezaea.] Want 
of love to mankind.—In medicine, the first stage of melan- 
Ebor. when solitude is preferred to society. 

A'PHIS, w. In zoology, puceron, vine-fretter, or plant- 
louse; a genus of insects, belonging to the order of ke- 

era. 
4PH-LO-GIS'TI€ (af-lo-jistik), a (Gr. a and pìoyisros.) 
less ; as, an aphlogistic lamp. 


Teylor.—3SyN. Passage; cleft; gap; 
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APH'O-NY (afo-ne), 2. 2 
aec EA ) n. (Gr. a and $ui».| A lose of voice 
APH'O-RISM (af’o-rizm), n. (Gr. agoprepos. 
principle expressed in a iel So. “q pi Eel ia dod 
containing some important truth.—&y v, Apophthegm : 
adage ; maxim; proverb: precept; saying. A 
APH'O-RISM-ER, a. A desler in aphorisms. 
t APH'O-RIST, n. A writer of aphorisms.— Nelson. 
APH-O-RISTIE, ta. In the form of an apborism ; ia 
APH-O-RISTI€-AL, $ the form of short, unconnected sen. 
tences. 
APH-O-RISTI€-AL-LY, ade. 
aphorisms, 
APH'RTTE. n. (Gr. aópos.] An earthy variety of carbonate 
of me, having a silvery lustre. It is the silvery chalk of 


Kirwan. 
A variety of black tourmalin. 


APH'RI-ZITE, n. 
APH-RO-DIST.A6, Ya. [Gr.a$pocieios.] Exciting vene- 
ic Saa increasing the appe- 


In the form or manner af 


APH-RO-DISTAC€-AL, § real 
tite for sexual connection. 
APH-RO-DIST-A€, z. A provocative to venery. 
APH-RO-DI' TA, 2. In zoology, a genus of marine annelids, 
characterized by two rows of membranous scales along 
the beck. See ANNELID. 
APH-RO-DITE, n. (Gr.] A name of Venus. 
APH'RO-DITE. s. (Gr. Agpodirn.] A follower of Venus. 
APH-THIT'A-LITE. n. A compound salt, consisting princi- 
pally of the sulphates of potash and soda, and common 
salt, formed by volcanic action at Vesuvius. 
APH'THONG, n. (Gr. axo and fre] A letter or com- 
bination of letters, which, in the customary pronunciation 
of a word, have no sound. 
APHTHOUS, e. (Gr. a¢9ac.] Pertaining to thrush; of the 
nature of thrush, or ulcerous affections of the mouth. 
igelow. 


APH'YL-LOUS, e. (Gr. a and dudeov, folium) In botany 
Cerita a leaves. Bu Hs 

A'PI-A-RIST, n. One eeps an apiary —Kirby. 

A'PI-A-RY, w. (L. dm The place where bees are 

API-AS-TER, n. The bird belonging to the species merəpa, 
pices T 

AP1-CES. 

APEX-ES, j See APEX. 

A-PI€'€-Là-TED. a Terminated abruptly by a emal, dis- 
tinct point, as a leaf. 

A-PIECE', adv. To each; noting the share of eac* 

A-PI£'CES, ade. In pieces.— Beaumont. 

APIS, n. In mythology, an ox, worshiped in anc‘ext Egyp 
a5 « divinity. 

APIS, n. (L.] In zoology, the bee, a genus of insects. 

APT3SH, a. Having the qualities of an apei inclined to im 
e in a servile manner ; hence, foolish; foppish; affect 

: trilling. 

APTSH.LY. ade. In an apish manrer; with servile imita- 
tion: foppishly. 

APTSH-NESS, n. The quality of being apish; mimicry ; 


f ; 

X.PPEP TT, adv. With quick beating or palpitation ; a word 
formed from the sound, pit and pat, or from beat. 

AP-LA-NATIE, a. (Gr. a and =\araw.) An aplanatic tele- 
scope is one which entirely corrects the aberration of 
color in the rays of light. 

A-PLAS'TIO, e. Not plastic or easily molded. 

APLOME, n. (Gr. azAoos.] A mineral closely allied to 


garnet. 

A-PLUS TRE, n. (L.) An ornament of DES rising from 
the stern of ancient ships, by the side of which rose a pole, 
with a flag or ribbons attached, to indicate the course of 
the wind. : . 

A-POC'A-LTPSE, n. (Gr. azoxa)vzre.] Revelation ; dis- 
covery; disclosure. The name of a book of the New 


Testement. 
A-PO€-A-L? P"TI€, la. L Containing or pertaining to 
A-PO€-A-LYP'TIC-AL, § revelation; disclosing. 2. Per- 


taining to the 7 ae i 
A-POC-A-LYPTIC-AL-LY, adv. 1. By revelation; in the 
manner of disclosure. 2. In relatiou to the apocalypse. 
AP-O-CÁRP"OUS, a. (Gr. exo and xap-os.] In botany. a term 

denoting that the carpels of a compound piztil are either 
entirely or partially distinct. —Lindley. 
A-PO€'O-PATE, v. t. To cut off or drop the last letter or 
syllable of a word. R 
A-PO€'O-Pi-TED, pp. Shortened by the omission of the 
last letter or syllable. F last 
A-PO€'O-Pà-TING, ppr.ora. Cutting off or omitting the 
letter or syllable. . M 
A-PO€'O.PF, n. (Gr. aroxorn.) The cutting off or omission 
of the last letter or syllable of a word. hail 
A-POER:-SI-A-RY, în. (Gr. azoxp:cıs.]) Anctenrtiy, a reo 
A-PO€-RI-SLIRI-US, § ident at the emperor's court at 
Con:tartinople, in the name of a foreign church or bishop, 
particularly the pope, answering to the modern nuncio. 
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APO CRUSTIS: a [Gr. azexpoverixa.} Astringent; ro- 

"ling. 

AP-O-CRUSTIE, s. A medicine which constringes and re- 

cls the humors; a repellent 

A-POE RY-PHA. a. (Gr. axexpurrw.) Literally, such things 
as arc not published; but in ax eppropriate sense, books 
whose authenticity, aa inspired writings, is not admitted. 

A-POCRY-PHAL, a Pertaining to the apocrypha; not 
canonical; of uncertain authority or Credit: false ; ficti- 
tious. 

A-POCRY-PHAL-LY, ade. Unccrtainly ; not indisputably. 

A-PO"RY-PHAL-NESS, n. Uncertainty as to authenticity ; 
doubtfulncee of credit, or geuuincucss. 

AP'O-DAL, o. Without feet.—In zoology, destitute of ven- 
tral fins; applied to an order of fishes. 

AP'ODES, n. pi. (Gr. a and rovs, xodos.] A term applied to 
animale, particularly certain fabulous birds, supposed to 
have no lege, and also to some birds whose legs are very 
short.—In zoology, an order of fishes, which have no von- 
tral tins. 

AP-O-DI€'TIO, 

AP-O-DI€'TI€-AL, 


roving. 

AP-O-DIC"TIC-AL-LY, ade. So as to be evident beyond 
contradiction. 

*AP-O-DIX1S, a. Demonstration.—Sir G. Buck. 

A-POD'O-sIS, n. (Gr.] In grammar, the principal clause of 
a conditional sentencc, expressing the result, as distin- 
| rere from the protasís, which expresses the condition. 

us, in the sentence, “Thuugh He slay me, yet will I 

trust in Him,” the latter clause is the apodosis, and the 
formér is the protasis. By some grammarians, this dis- 
tinction is not confined to conditional scntences, but is 
extended to others similarly constructed. 

AP-O-DY-T£'RI-UM, n. (Gr. axodurtprov.] A dressing-room. 

APOGEE, n. (L. apogcon, apogeum.) That point in the or- 
Mor the moon which is at the greatest distance from the 


earth. 
A-PO'GON, n. A fish of the Mediterrancan, bclonging to 
a sub-genus of fishes subordinate to the genus perca 


(perch). 

APO-GRAPH (ap'o-graf), n. (Gr. aroypagoy.] An exem- 
pan a copy or transcript. 

A-POL-LI-NA'RI-AN, a. [From Apollo.) The Apollinarian 
games were celebrated in honor of Apollo. 

A-POL-LI-NA'RI-ANS, n. pl. Followers of Apollinaris of 
Leodicca, who denicd Christ's humanity. 

A-POL/'LO, n. A deity among the Greeks and Romans, and 
worshiped under the name of Phoebus, or the sun, as the 
god of day. He was the presiding deity of archery, 
prophecy, music, and medicine, and president and protect- 
or of the Muses. 

4-POLLO-BEL-VI-DERE’. An ancient statue of Apollo, in 
the Belvidere Gallery of the Vatican, at Rome, consid- 
ered one of thc noblest representations of the human 


frame. 

A-POLL'YON, n. (Gr. aroÀusv.; The destroyer; a name 
used Nev., ix., 11, for the angel of the bottomless pit. 

A-POL-OGETIE, Ya. (Gr. uroroycoua.] Defending by 

A-POL OGETI€-AL, § words or arguments; excusing ; 
said ur written in dcfensc, or by way of apology. 

A-POL-O-GET'1€-AL-LY, adv. By way of apology. 

A-POL-O-GETI€S, n. That branch of theology which de- 
fends the Holy Scriptures, and sets forth thc evidence of 
their divine authority. 

A-POL’0-GIST, n. Onc who maxcs an apology; one who 

a or writes in defense of another. 

A-POL'O-GOIZE, v. £ To make an apology; to write or 
speak in favor of, or to mnke excuse for. 

MOM PLU n. One who inakes an npology; a de- 
ender. 

AP'O-LOGUE (ap'o-log), w. (Gr. awoXoyos.] A moral fable; 
a story or rclation of fictitious events, intended to convcy 
useful truths. 

I AP'O-LOGU-ER, n. Fablcr.—Burton. 

A-POL'O-ÓY, n. (Gr. awodoyia.) An cxcuse; something 
said or written in defense or extenuation of what appears 
to others wrong or unjustifiable. 

I AP-O-ME-EOM"E-TRY, n. (Gr. azo, pnxos, and perpoy.) 
T ae art of mcasuring things distant. 

AP-O-NEU-RÀ'SIS, n. [Gr. axo and ycupoy.] An expansion 
of a tendon in the manner of « mcmbrane ; the tendon or 
tail of a muscle. 

AP-O.PEMP'TIE, a. (Gr. avo and zeyxw.) Denoting a hymn 
amonz the ancicnts, sung or addresscd to a stranger whcn 
departing. It may be used as s noun for the hymn. 

A-POPH'A-SIS (a-pof'a-sis), n. (Gr. axo and ¢acis.) In 
rhetoric, a waving or omission of what one, speaking iron- 
ically, would plainly insinuate. 

* AP-O-PHLEG-MATIE€, a. (Gr. aro and @Acyya.} Having 
the quality of cxciting discbarges of phlegm or mucus. 
See PHLEGMATIC. 

° AP-O.PHLEG-MAT'IO, m A medicine which excites dis- 


la. [Gr azodatis.] Demonstrative; evi- 
j dent beyond contradiction; clearly 
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chus of phlegm or mucus from the mouth or nostrils 

ra. 

AP-O-PHLEG'MA-TISM, n. An apophlegmatic. 

AP-O-PHLEG-MATI-ZANT, n. An apophlegmatic. 

APORHEGNO e Q Rothen), n. (Gr. aro and @Oryga.j 

AP'O-THEGM, A remarkable saying; a short, scn- 
tentious, instructive remark. 

A-POPII'Y-GE (a-pof'e-je), n. (Gr. aro and uyn.) 1. In 
architecture, the part of a eolumn where it springs uut of 
ite base; the spring of a column. 2. A concave part or 
rn of a column, lying above or bclow the flat member. 

A-POPI'YL-LTTE, w. [Gr. axo and $vX)Xor.] A zcolitie 
mineral, which breaks very readily across, and affords a 
surface with a pcarly lustre. It is composcd of silica, 
lime, and potash. 

A-POPH'Y-SIS, n. (Gr. aro and $voets.] The projecting end 
or protuberance of a bone; a process of a bonc. 

AP-O-PLE€'TIO, Ya. Pertaining to or consisung in apo 

AP-O-PLEC'TIC€-AL, § plexy, or predisposed to apoplexy. 

AP-O-PLEE€'TIE, n. A person ailectcd by apoplexy. 

AP'O-PLEX ED (ap'o-plext), a. Affected with apoplexy.— 

e. 


S, 

AP'O-PLEX-Y, n. (Gr. awoz)ntaa.] A sudden loss of sense 
and voluntary motion, occasioucd by a suspension of the 
functions of the cerebrum, or brain. Dryden uses apoplez 

or i 

APO RINE. fn. A problem difficult to be resolved. 

A-PORI-A, 2. (Gr. anopia.] 1. In rhetoric, a doubting or be 
ing at a loss where to begin, or what to say, on account 
of the variety of matter.—2. In the medical art, febrile 
anxicty ; unensiness.— Core. 

t AP-OR-RHCE'A, n. Etlluvium —Glanville. 

A-PO-SEP'E-DIN, n. A peculiar crystallized substance ob- 
tained from putrid cheese.— Brande. 

A-POS-I-O-PZ'SIS, n. (Gr. arociwrnois.]) Reticency or sup 
pression; as when a s er, from some cause, as fenr, 
sorrow, or anger, suddenly breaks off his discourse, be. 
fore it is ended. 

A-POS'TA-SIS, 2. (L.) Among the ancien physicians, 1. 
The termination or crisis of a disease by some secretion. 
2. The throwing off of exfoliated or fractured bone. 3 
An abscess. 

A-POSTA-SY, n. (Gr. arocrace«.] 1. An abandonment of 
what one has professed; a total desertion or departure 
from one's faith or religion. 2. The desertion from a 

arty to which one has adhered. 

A-POSTATE, n. Onc who has forsaken the church, sect, 
profession, or party to which he before adhered; a rene- 

de.—In the Roman Catholic Church, onc who, without a 
pensation, forsakes a religious order of which he has 
made profession. 

A-POSTATE, a. False; traitorous.— Spenser. 

AP-O-STATI€-AL, a. After the manner of an apostate. 

A-POS'TA-TIZE, v. i To abandon one's profession or 
church ; to foreake the principles or faith which one has 
professed, or the party to which one has been attached. 

A-POS'TA-TTZ-1NG, ppr. Abandoning a church, profession, 


sect, or panty, 

A-POS'TE-MATE, v. £ To form into an abscess; to swell 
and fill with pus. 

A-POS-TE-MA'TION, n. The formation of an aposteme ; 
the process of gathering into an abscess; written, cor- 
ruptiy, š 


ptly, umation. 

AP-OS-TEM'A-TOUS, a. Pertaining to an abscess; partak- 
ing of the nature of an aposteme.—Journ. of Science. 

AP'OS-TEME, n. (Gr. azoornua.] An abscess; a swelling 
filed with purulent matter; written, aleo, corruptly, im- 
posthume. 

A POS-TE-RI-O' RI,a. (L. posterior. Arguments a posteriori 
arc drawn from cffects, consequences, or facts; in oppo- 
sition to reasoning a priori. 

A-POS'TIL, n. (Fr. apostille.) A marginal uote or refer- 
ence; a postscript. 

A-POSTLE (a-pos's), n. (L. apostolus; Gr. awboaro)oç.] A 
person deputcd to exccute some important business ; but, 
appropriately, a disciple of Christ, commissioned to preach 


the gospe 
A-POS'TLE-SHTP, n. The office or dignity of an apostle. 
A-POS'TO-LATE, x. A mission; the dignity or office of an 


apostle. 
AP-OS-TOL1E, is 1. Pertaining or relating to the 
AP.OS-TOL'€-AL, $ apostles. 2. According to the doc 


trines of the apostles; delivered or taught by the apostles 
AP-OS-TOL1€-AL-LY, adv. In the manncr of the apoetles. 
Al'-OS-TOL/'1€-AL-NESS, n. The quality of being apostol. 
ical, or accordant with the doctrines of the apostles, 
AP-OS-TOL/IES, n. pl. Certain sccts so called from their 
pretending to imitate the practice of the apostles. 
A-POSTRO-PHE, n. (Gr. axo and crpogn.] 1. In rhetoric, 
a diversion of speech; a digressive address; a changing 
the course of a speech, and addressing a person, who is 
dead or absent, as if present. —2. In grammar, the contrac 
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ton of a word ty the omission of a lctter or letters, which 
omission is marked by a comma; as, call'd for called. 
The comma used for this purpose may also be called an 


apostrophe. 

A4P-O-STROPH'I€, a. Pertaining to an apostrophe; noting 
the contraction of a word.— Murray. 

A-POSTRO-PHIZE, v.i. To make an apostrophe, or ehort, 
detached address in speaking. 

A-POS'TRO-PHIZE, v. t. 1 fo address by apostrophe. 2. 
To contract a word by omitting a letter or letters. 3. To 
mark with a comma, indicating the omission of a letter. 

A-POS'TRO-PHIZED, Addrcssed by way of digression ; 
contracted by thc sion of a letter or letters; marked 
by an apostrophe. 

A-POSTRO-PHIZ-ING, ppr. Addressing in a digression ; 
contractin gor marking by apostrophe. 

AP-O-TAC'TITE, n. (Gr. axoraxros.] One of a sect of an- 
cicnt Christians, who, in imitation of the first believe 
renounced all their effects and possessions. ; 

AP-O-TEL-ES-MATIE€, a. (Gr. azoreÀcoparıxos.) Pertain- 
ing to astrology, or the doctrines of that science. 

A-POTH'E-€A-RY, n. (L. apotkeca.] 1. One who practices 
pharmacy; one who prepares drugs for medicinal usea, 
and keeps them for sale.—2. In the Middle Ages, an apoth- 
ecary was the RN of any shop or warehouse. 

AP'O-THEGM (ap'o-them), n. A remarkable saying; a short, 
instructive remark. See APOPHTHEGM. 

AP-O-THEG-MATTE, Ya. In the manner of an apo- 

AP-O. THEG-MAT'€.-AL, $ theg: 

AE ae ee Then n. A collector or maker of apo- 

egms.—Pope. 

AP-O-THEG'MA-TIZE, v. £ To utter apothegms, or short, 
instructive sentences. 

AP-O-THE'O-SIS, n. [Gr. aroĝewais.) Deification; conse- 
cration ; the act of placing a prince, or other distinguished 

ereon, among the heathen deities. 

AP-O-THE'O-SIZE, v. t. To deify.—Bacon. 

A-POTH'E-SIS, n. (Gr.) 1. The reduction of a dislocated 
bone. 2. A place on the south side of the chancel, in the 
primitive churches, furnished with shelvcs, for books, 
vestments, &c.— W keler. 

A-POT'O-ME, n. (Gr. axoreuvw.] 1. In mathematics, the dif- 
ference between two quantities commensurable only in 
power, as between and 1.—2. In music, that portion 
of a tone major which remains after deducting from it an 
interval, less, by a comma, than a semitone major. 

AP-O-TREP' SIS, n. (Gr. axo and rpexw.] The resolution 
of a suppurating tumor.— Coze. 

AP-O-TRO-P/E'A, n. (Gr. arw and rperw.] In ancient eri 
ry, verses or hymns composed for averting the wrath of 
incensed deities. 

AP'O-ZEM, n. (Gr. azo and (yo.] A decoction, in which the : 
medicinal substances of plants are extracted by poling 

AP-O-ZEM'I€-AL, a. Like a decoction.— Whit d 

t AP-PAIR', v. t. To impair. 

tAP-PAIR’, v. £ To degenerate. 

AP-PALL' c. t. i palir ; L. palleo.] 1. To depress or dis- ' 
cournge with 
that the mind shrinks, or loses its fitmness. 2. To reduce, 
allay, or destroy; (unusual.]— Thomson. — SvN. To dis- 
mny ; terrify; daunt; frighten; scare. 

AP-PALL’, v. t To grow faint; to be dismayed. 

AP-PALL'ED (ap-pawld), pp. Depressed or disheartened 
with fear. x 

AP-PALL'ING, ppr. 1. Depressing with fear. 2. a. Adapt- 
ed to depress courage. 

AP-PALL'ING-LY, adv. In a manner to appall. 

AP-PALL'MENT, n. Depression occasioned by fear; dis- 
couragement. 

AP'PAN-AGE, n. (Fr. apanage.] 1. Lands appropriated by 
a prince to the maintenance of his younger sons. 2. Bus- 
tenance; means of nourishing.—Swift. 

AP'PAN-A-GIST, n. A prince to whom an appanage was 
granted. 

&AP-PA-RA"TUS, x. ; pl. APPARATUSES. (L.] 1. Things pro- 
vided as means to some end; the furniture of a house; 
instruments of war; a complete set of instruments or 
utensils for performing any operation or experiment.—2. 
In sxrgery, the operation of cutting for the stone. 

AP-PAR'EL, n. (Fr. appareil) 1. Covering for the body. 
2. External habiliments or decorations; appearance. 
3. The furniture of a ship, as sails, rigging, anchors, &c.— 
Syn. Dress; clothing; vesture; garments. 

AP-PAR’EL, v. t. 1. To dress or clothe. 92. To adorn with 
dress 3. To dress with external ornaments; to cover, as 
with garments 4. To furnish with external apparatus. 

AP-PAR‘ELED, pp. Dressed; clothed; covered as with 
dress ; furnished. 

AP-PAREL-ING, ppr. Dressing; clothing; covering as with 
dress ; furnishing. 

1AP-PAR'ENCE (ap-pairens), n. Appearance. — Chau- 

T AP-PAR’EN-CY (ap-pair’en-sy), $ cer. Gower. 

AP-PAR'ENT (ap-pair'ent) a. 1. That may be seen; visible 
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to the cye ; within sight or view. 9. Clear! i 
as, the divine goodness is cvery where pc acd irme 
ble; in opposition to kid or secret; as, the apparent mo- 
tives of an action. 4. Visible; appearing to the eye 
seeming, in distinction from true or real; as, the sun's ap- 
parent motion.—Heirs apparent are those whoec right to 
an estate is indefeasible, if thcy survive the ancestor ; in 
distinction from presumptive hcirs, who, if the ancestor 
should dic immediately, would inherit, but whose right is 
liable to be defeated by the birth of a nearer heir... 
Blackstone.—Syn. Visiblc ; obvious; clear; distinct; plain; 
certain ; evident; manifest; indubitable; notorious. 

AP-PAR'ENT-LY (ap-pairently) adv. 1. Openly; evident- 
ly. 2. Seemingly; in appearance. 

AP-PAR’ENT-NESS (ap- al’ent-nces), n. Plainnces to the 
eye or the mind; visibleness; obviousness. 

AP-PA-RI"TION, n. 1. In a general sense, an appearance š 
visibility.— Milton, pree used.) 2. The thing appearing ; 
a visible object; a form.— Milton. 3. A ghost; a spectre; 
a visible spirit; (now the usual sense.) 4. Mere appear- 
ance, opposed to reality. Denkam.—lIn astronomy, thc first 
appearance of a heavenly body after having been ob- 
scured ; opposed to occultation. 

AP-PART.TOR, n. (L. apparo.) Among the Romans, any 
officer who attendcd magistrates and judges to execute 
their orders.—In England, a messenger or officer who 
servcs the process of a spiritual court, or a beadle in the 
university, who curries the mace. __ 

t AP-PAY', v. t. (Sp. apagar.) To satisfy. 

t AP-PEACH’, v. t. To accuse; to censure. 

f AP-PEACH'ER, n. An accuser. 

t AP-PEACH’MENT, n. Accusation; charge exhibited. 

AP-PEAL’, v. i. (Fr. appeler; L. 1. To refer to a 
superior judge or court, for the decision of a cause de- 
pending, or the revision of a cause decided in a lower 
court. 9. To refer to another for the decision of 8 ques- 
tion controverted, or the counteraction of testimony oz 
facts. 

AP-PEAL/, v. t. To call or remove a cause from an inferior 
to a superior judge or court. 

AP-PEAL’, v. t. In criminal law, to charge with a crime; to 
accuse; as, to appeal a person of felony 

AP-PEAL’, n. 1. The removal of a cause or suit from an 
inferior to a superior tribunal; also, the right of appeal. 
9. An accusation ; a process instituted by a private person 
against a man for some crime by which he has been in- 
jured. 3. A summons to answer to a charge. 4. A call 
upon a person; a reference to another for proof or decis. 
ion. 5. Resort; recourse; as, an appeal to arms. 

AP-PEAL’A-BLE, a. 1. That may be appealcd; that may 
be removed to a higher tribunal for decision. 2. That 
may be accused or called to answer by appeal 

t AP-PEAL/ANT, w. One who appeals.—Shaks. 

AP-PEAL’ED (ap-peeld^, Pp. Removed to a higher court, 
as a cause; prosecuted for a crime by a private person, 
as a criminal. 

AP-PEAL'ER, n. One who appeals; an appellor. 


ear ; to impress with fear, in such a manner , AP-PEAL/'ING, ppr. or a. Removing a cause to a higher 


tribunal; prosecuting as a private person for an offense; 
referring to another for a decision. n 
AP-PEAR', v. i. (L. appareo.] 1. To come or be in sight; to 
be in view; to be visible. 2. To become visible to the 
eye, as a spirit, or to the apprehension of the mind; [a 
sense frequent in Scripture.) 3. To stand in presence of, 
as parties or advocates before a court, or as persons to be 
tried. 4. To be obvious; to be known, as a subject of ob- 
servation or comprehension. 5. To be clear or made 
tlear by evidence. 6. To seem, in opposition to reality. 
7. To be discovered, or laid open. 
t AP-PÉAR', n. Appearance. E y 
AP-PRAR'/ANCE, n. 1. The act of coming into sight; the act 
of becoming visible to the eye. 2. The thing seen; a 
henomenon. 3. Apparent likeness; as, an appearance 
hire. 4. External show; semblance assumed, in opposition 
to reality or substance ; as, an nce of candor. & 
Personal presence; exhibition of the person. 6. Exhibi- 
tion of the character ; introduction of a person to the pub- 
lic in a particular character. 7. Probability; likelihood 
— Bacon. 8. Manner of appearing, as presented by the per- 
son, dress, or manners. 9. A being present in courti a 
defendant's filing common or special bail to a process. i 
An apparition. Addison.—Syn. Coming; arrival ; n 
ence; semblance; pretense; air; look; manner; men, 
BEAREN n. Th that 
AP-P£ n. e a sasa 
AP-PEAR'ING, ppr. Coming in sight; becoming ¢ , 
makin m a show ; seeming; ha the semhlance, 


AP-PEARING, n. The act of becoming visible ; = ieee 
AP-PEAS'A-BLE, a. That may be appeased, quicted, calmed, 


AP-PEAS A-BLE-NESS, R. ux quei p pu appease 
` ^, v. t. ° apaiser. k , š 
adus sae i es To pacify ; quiet; conciliate; pro 
this. t Obsolete 
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piüate ; assuage ; composo ; calm; allay; hush; cool; 
soothe ; trauquilize. 

AP-PFA& ED (up peezd), pp. Quicted; calmed; pacified. 

AP-PEASE MENT, n. e 
being in c. 

AP-PrAS ER m. Oue who ap 

AP-PEASIVE (ap-pà^siv), a. 
mitigating: quicting. 

| AP-PEL'LAN-CY, =. An appeal; capability of appeal. 

AP-PEL’LANT, w. 1. One who EAO Or removes a cause 
from a lower to a higher tribunal 2. One who prose- 
Cutes another for a crime. 3. One who challenges or sum- 
mous another to single combat.—4. Iu Church history, onc 
who appeals from the Constitution Unigenitus to a gen- 
eral council  Milton.—Party appellant, in law, the party 
which appeals. 

§ AP-PEL'LATE, n. A peuen appealed, or prosecuted for a 
crime.—Aylife. See APPELLEE. 

AP-PEL'LATE, a. Pertaining toa 
ji appeals ; as, “apperian ^ i Don Const. i U. S— 

urke.— Party appellate, in law, the party appealed against. 

AP-PEL-LATION n. [L. appellatio.) The word by C hich 
a thing is called and known. Spenser uses it for appeal.— 
RyN. Name; title; denomination; description. 

AP-PEL'LA-TIVE, a. Pertaining to a common name; noting 
the common name of a species. 

AP-PEL'LA-TIVE, n. A common name, in distinction from 
a proper name. A common name, or appellative, stands for 
araok class, genus, or species of beings, or for universal 


as. 
4P-PEL'LA-TIVE-LY, adv. According to the manner of 
nouns appellative; in a manner to express whole classes 
or species. 
AP-PEL'LA-TO-RY, a. Containing an appeal. 
AP-PEL-LEE' w. 1. The defendant in an appeal 2. The 
person who is appealed, or prosecuted by a private man 
or a crime. 
AP-PEL-LOR’, x. The person who institutes an appeal, or 
rosecutes another for a crime.— Blackstone. 
-PEND; v. t. [L. appendo.] 1. To hang or attach to, as by 
a string, so that the thag a suspended. 2. To add, as an 
accessory to the principal thing.—JoAnson. 
AP-PEND'AGE, n. Something added to a principal or great- 
er thing.—In botany, any part eubordinate to another part. 
Fo ieee: adjunct; concomitant. 
H AP.PEXD'ENGE ba. Something annexed.—Bp. Hall. 
AP-PENDANT, a. Hanging to; annexed; belonging to 
something; attached. 
AP-PEND'ANT, n. That which belongs to another thing, 
as incidental or subordinate to it. 
AP-PEND'ED, pp. Annexed; attached. 
| AP-PENDT-€ATE, v. t. To append; to add to.— Hale. 
f AP-PEND-I-CA'TION, n. An appendage or adjunct. 
AP-PEND1-€LE, n. A small appendage. 
AP-PEN-DI€U-LATE, a. In botany, furnished with ap- 
ASPERIS Appendiculate leaf, a small appended leaf. 
“PENDING, ppr. Annexing; an ae 
AP-PENDIIX, n.; pl. APPENDIXES. [L. The Latin plural is 
appen dices.) 1. iam. ee ar eae TA 
Junct, concomitant, or a . 4. More generally, 
a supplement or short treatise added to a book. 
| AP-PER-CEIVE, v. t. (Fr. apercecoir] To comprehend. 
| AP-PER-CEIVING, n. Perception.—Chaxcer. 
AP-PER-CEPTION, n. Perception that reflects upon itself; 
consciousnesa.— Reid. 
| AP-PERIL, n. Peril; danger —Shak. 
AP-PER-TAIN' v.i. [Fr. appartenir ; L. ad and pertineo.] To 
bclong, whether by right, nature, or appointment. 
AP-PER-TAINING, ppr. Belonging. 
AP-PER-TAINING, x. That which appertains. 
AP-PER-TAIN'MENT, n. That which belongs. 
t AP-PER'TE-NANCE, v. t. To have as right belonging. 
AP.PER'TE-NENCE, n. See APPURTENANCE. VL 
AP.PDR'TI-XENT, a. Belonging; now written appurtenant. 


ascs, Or pacifics. 
Iaving the power to appease; 


als; having cognizance 


t AP-PER'TI.NENT, n. That which belongs to something 
APPECTENCE, Y, AE ATE 
TEN n. (L. appetentia.] 1. Desire; cepeciall 

AP'PE-TEN-CY, § carnal desire; nal ap lite 2. The 
disposition of organized bodies to select and imbibe such 
portions of matter as serve to support and nourish them. 
3. An inclination or prupensity in animals to perform cer- 
win actions, as in the young to suck, in aquatic fowls to 
Jnter into water and to swim. 

APPE-TENT, a. Desiring; very desirous.— Buck. 

AP-PE-TI-BIL'I-TY, n. Tne quality of being desirable for 

atification. 

AYPE-TI-BLE, a. (Low L. appetibilis.] Desirable; that may 
be the c5ject of sensual desire. 

APPETITE, n. [L. appetitus.) 1. The natural desire of 
pleasure or p ; the desire of gratification, cither of the 
body or of the mind. 2. A desire of food. 3. Strong de- 
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act of appeasing; the etato of | t AP'PE-ITTE, v. t. 
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sire; cagernees or longing. 4. The thing desired; aa, pow 
er is the natural appetite Uf princes. "Sei ; [rare.) —cH YN 
Craving; longing; appetency; desire. 

o desire.—Sir T. Elyot. 

AP-.PE-TY"TION, n. (L. appctitio.] Desire. {Rarely used.] 

t AP-PE-TI"TIOUS, a. Palatable; desirable. 

APPE-TI-TIVE, a. That desires; that has the quality ol 
desiring gratification. 

AP'PI-AN, a. Designating something that belongs to Appioa 
paricoMnve way from Rome through Capua to Brundu 
sium, uow Brindisi, constructed in part by Appius Claudius 

AP-PLAUD! v. t. [L. applaudo.) 1. To praise t y clapping 
thc hands, acclamation, or other significant sign. 2 Té 
praise by words, actions, or other means; to express ap 
probation of —8YvN. To extol; praise ; commend; cry up; 
magnify. 

AP-PFAUDED, pp. Praised by acclamation, or other means, 
commended. 

AP-PLAUD'ER, n. One who praises or commends. 

AP-PLAUD'ING, ppr. Praising by acclamation ; commending. 

AP-PLAUSE’, x. [L. usus.) A shout of approbation ; 
approbation and praise, expressed by clapping the hands; 
acclamation or huzzas ; approbation expressed in any way. 
—Syn. Acclaim; acclamation; plaudit; commendation. 

AP-PLAU'SIVE, a. Applauding; containing applause. 

APPLE, n. (Sax. appl, appil ; D. appel; Germ. apfel; Dan. 
æble; Sw. aple.| 1. The fruit of the appie ee Lpyrus ma- 
lus), from which cider is made. 2. The apple of the eye is 
the pupil—Apple of love, or love-apple, the tomato, or 
solanum lycopersicum. 

AP'PLE, v. t. To form like an apple.—Marshal. 

APPLE-GRAFT, n. A scion of the apple-trce ingrafted. 

APPLE-HAR'VEST, n. The gathering of apples, or tne 
time of atra. 

AP'PLE-JOHN. apple which keeps long, but becomes 
withered.— Shak. 

APPLE-PIE, n. A pie made of apples incloeed in pasto, or 
covered with paste. 

AP’PLE-SAUCE, n. A sauce made of stewed apples. 

APPLE-TÁART, ^. A tart made of apples baked on paste 

APPLE-TREE, n. A tree arranged by Linnæus under the 

nus s The fruit of this tree is indctinitely variou . 
e crab apple is supposed to be the original kind, from 
which all others have sprung. 

APPLE-WOM-AN, n. A woman who sells apples and othe 


fruit. 
AP’PLE-YARD, x. An orchard; an inclosure for apples, 
AP.PLI'A-BLE, a. That may be applied. See APPLY. 
AP-PLYANCE, x. The act of applying, or thing applied. 
AP-PLI-€A-BIL1-TY, n. The quality of being applicable, or 
fit to be applied. 
APPLI-CA-B E, a. That may be applied; fit to be applied. 
as related to a thing; that may have relation to something 


else. 

APPLI-CA-BLE-NESS, x. Fitness to be applied; the quali 
ty of being applicable. 

PLI-CA-BLY, adv. In such a manner that it may be ap- 
lied. 

APPLICAN.CY, n. The state of being applicable. 

APPLICANT, n. One who applies; one who makes re- 
quest; a pene 

AP'PLI-CATE, n. A right line drawn across a curve, so as 
to be bisected by the diameter; an ordinate. 

t AP'PLI-CATE, v. t. To apply.—Pearson. 

APPLI-CATE-ORDI-NATE. A right line applied at right 
angles to the axis of any conic section, and bounded by 
the curve.— Bailey. 

AP-PLI-CATION, x. [L.applicatio.) 1. The act of laying on. 
2. The thing applied. 3. The act of making request, or 
soliciting. 4. The act of applying as means; the employ- 
ment of means. 5. The act of hixing the mind; intense- 
ness of thought; cloee study; attention. 6. The act of di- 
recting or referring something to a particular case, to dis- 
cover or illustrate the agreement or disagreement—7. In 
sermons, that part of the discourse in which the principles 
before laid down and illustrated are applied to practical] 


uses. 

AP'PLI-CA-TIVE, a. That appres- Zramhat: 
AP’PLI-CA-TO-RI-LY, adv. a manner which applies. 
AP'PLI-CA-TO-RY, a. That includes the act of applying. 
AP'PLI-CA-TO-RY, n. That which applies.— Taylor. 
AP-PLI'ED (ap-plide), pp. Put on; put to; directed; em 


loyed. 

t P. LYED-LY, ado. In a manner which may be applied. 

AP-PLY'ER, x. One who applies. 

t AP-PLI'MENT, n. Applicution.—Marston. 

AP-PL?, v. t. (L. applico.] 1. To lay on; to put one thing 
to another; as, to apply a plaster to a wound. 2. To use 
or employ for a particular ee, or in a particular case ; 
as, to apply a remedy. 3. To put, refer, or use, as suitable 
or relative to something; as, to apply an argument. 4. To 
fix the mind; to betake; to engage and employ with at- 
tention. 5. To address or direct; as. "sacred vows ap. 
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plied to Pluto,"—Pope; [rare. 
to have recourse by request. 
to ply.- Seducy ; [obs.) 
&C-PLY, v. È 1. To suit; to agree; to have some connec- 
tion, agreement, or analogy. 92. To make request; to so- 
licit; to have recourse, with a view to gain something. 
AP-PLYING, ppr. Laying on; making application. 
AP-POG-GI-A-TO"RA, n. [It] A small note in music, be- 
tween other notes, used for transition or expression. 
AP-POINT,, v. t. (Fr. appointer.) 1. To fix; to settle; to cs- 
tablish ; to make fast; as, to “appoint times and seasons.” 
2. To constitute, ordain, or fix by decree, ordcr, or decis. 
ion; as, to appoint officers. 3. To allot, assign, or desig. 
nate; as, to appoint tasks. 4. To purpose or resolve; tc 
fx the intention. 5. To ordain, command, or order. 6. 
To settle; to fix, name. or determine by agreement; as, 
to appoint amecting. Milton usca the word ia a pecullar 
sense : “Appoint not heavenly disposition,” é e.. blame not 
(do not point at by way of censure) the disposition which 
Goad es of things. 


. To busy ; to keep at work; 
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AP-POINT, v.i To ordain: + determine.—2 Sem, xvi, 14. 


OUT ABCE, a. That may be appointed or constituted. 

—Madison. 

AP-POINT'ED, pp. or a. 1. Fixed; set; estahUsh- d; decreed; 
ordained ; constituted; allotted. 2. Furnished; equipped 
witk things necessary. 

4P-POINT-EE’,n. 1. A person appoirted — FAeaton's Re- 
ports. 2. A foot soldier in the French army, who, for long 
service and bravcry, receives more pay than other privates. 

AP-POINT'ER, x. One who appoints 

pp ppr. Setting; fixing; ordaining; constitut- 

; as g. 

AP-POINT'MENT, n. 1. The act of appointing to office. 2. 
The act of fixing by mutual agrcement; as, an appoint- 
ment for transacting business. 3. Decree; established or- 
der or constitution. 4. A direction given; as, it waa done 
by the appointment of the magistrates. 5. Equipment; fur- 
niture, as for a ship, or an army; whatever is appointed 
for use and management. 6. The accoutrements of mil. 
itary officers, as belts, gorgeta, &c.: used in the plural. 
7. An allowance to a person ; a salary or pension, as to a 
public officer: properly used only in the plural. 8. A de- 
vise or grantto a charitable use.—SyN. Designation; com- 
mand; order; direction; establishment; equipment. 

t AP-PORTER, n. (Fr. apporter.) A bringer in; one who 
brings into the realm. 

AP-POR'TION, v. t. (L. ad and portio.) To divide and as- 
sigu in just proportion; to distribute, among two or more, 
& Just part or share to each. 

1 AP-PÓR'TION-ATE-NESS, n. Just proportion. 

AP-POR"TIONED, pp. Divided; set out or assigned in suit- 
able parts or shares. 

AP-POR’TION-ER, n. One who apportions, 

AP-PORTION-ING, ppr. Distributing out im just propor- 
tions or shares. 

AP-POR"TION-NENT, ^. The act of apportioning; a divid- 
ing into just proportions or shares, 

AP-POSE' v. t. [Fr. apposer.] 1. To put questions; to ex- 
amine.—Bacom. 2. To apply.—Harvey. 

AP-POS'ER, n. An examiner; one whose business is to put 
questions. 

AP'PO-SITE (ap'po-zit), a. (L. appositus.) Suitable; fit; very 
apron le; well adapted. 

AP’PO-SITE-LY, adv. Suitably ; fitly; properly. 

4PPO-SITE-NESS, n. Fitness; propriety; suitableness. 

AP-PO-8SY"TION, n. 1. The act of adding to; addition ; accre- 
Gon to.—2. In grammar, the state of two nouns denoting 
the same thing and put in the same case, without a con- 
necting word between them. 

| AP-POST-TIYVE, a. Apposite; applicable.—Knatchbull. 

AP-PRAIS'AL, x. A valuation by authority; an appraise- 
inent. 

aP-PRAISE’ (ap-práze^, v. t. (Fr. apprecier.) To set a value 
on; to estimate the worth of, cularly by persons ap- 

ointed for the purpose. See APPRIZE. 
PRAISE MENT. *. The act of setting the value; a val- 
uation. See APPRIZEMENT. 

AP-PRAIS’ER, n. One who values. See APPRIZER. 

| AP-PRE-CATION, n. [L. apprecor.) Earnest prayer.—Hall. 

t APPRE-€A-TO-RY, a. Praying or wishing any good. 

AP-PRZ'CIA-BLE (ap-pré’sha-bl), a. 1. That may be appre- 
ciated; valuable. 2 That may be estimated or determin- 


ed; as, an appreciable quantity. 
AP-PRE'CIATE (ap-pr&'&hate), v. t. (Fr. apprecier.) 1. To val- 


ue; to seta price or value on; to estimate. 2. To raise 
the value of —Ramsay. (Not used in this latter sense in 
England, and but little in America.) 

&P-PRE'CIATE, v. & To rise in value; to become of more 
value. [Not used in Engiand, and but little in America.) 
ee pp. Valued ; prized ; estimated ; advanced 

value. 
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a value ^n. a just val 


uation or estimate of merit, weight, c1 any moral coneid 


eration. 2. A rising in vəlue ; increase cf worth or val 
—Marshal (Not used in this latter een : ind 

ECL E oes 

A * 9. t. [L. epprehendo.) 1. To take or scize: 

to take hold of physically ; as, to E a einen T 
To take with the andcrstauding ; that is, to conceive in 
the mind; to understand, without passing a judgment. or 
making tn inference. 3. To think; to believe or be of 
opinioa, bat without positive certainty. 4. To fuur; to 
eutcztain suspicion or feer of future eviL.—SvN. To catch; 
seize; arrest; detain capture; conccive ; understand ; 
imagine; believe; fear; dread. 

AP PRE-HEND'ED, pp. Taken; seized; arrested ; conceiv- 
ed; understood; believed ; feared. 

AP-PRE-HEND'ER, n. One who takes; one who conce/7ce 
in his mind ; one who feara. 

4?-PRE-HENDING, ppr. Seizing; taking; conceiving; un- 
derstanding; believing; fearing. 

EHE sarana a. That may be apprehended or con. 
celv: 

AP-PRE-HEN'SION, n. 1. The act of seizing or taking hold 
of; as, the hand is an organ of apprehension. 2. The act 
of taking or arresting. 3. The mere contemplation of 
things, without aftinning, denying, or passing any judg- 
ment; simple intellection. 4. An inadequate or imperfect 
idea. 5. Opinion; conception. 6. The faculty by which 
new ideas are conceived. 7. Fear; dread; suspicion; the 
prospect of future evil, accompanied with uneasiness of 


AP-PRE-HEN’SIVE, a. 1. Quick to understand. 2 Fear- 
ful; in expectation of evil. 3. Suspicious; inclined to be- 
lieve; as, | am apprehensive he will disappoint ua. 4. Sens- 
ible; feeling; perce ive.— Milton. 

AP-PRE-HEN'SIVE-LY, adv. In an apprehensive manner. 

AP-PRE-HEN'SIVE-NESS, n. The quality of being appre- 
hensive ; readiness to understand ; fearíulness. 

AP-PREN'TICE, n. [Fr. apprenti.) 1. One who is bound by 
covenant to serve a mechanic, or other person, for a cer- 
tain time, with a view to learn his art, mystery, or occu- 

ation, in which his master is bound to instruct him —?, 
old law books, a barrister; a learner of law. 

AP-PREN‘TICE, v. t. To bind to, or put under the care of a 
master, for the purpose of instruction in the knowledge ot 
a trade or business. 

AP-.PREN'TICE-FEE, n. A premium received by a master 


for Mrs d an apprentice. 
t AP-PREN'TICE-HOOD, n. APP renncotip— Siak: 
AP-PREN'TICE-SHIP, n. 1. The term for which an ap- 


prentice is bound to serve his master. 2, The service, 
state, or condition of an apprentice; a state in which a 
erson is gaining instruction under a master. 

t AP-PREN'TI3-AGE, n. Apprenticeship.— Bacon. 

AP-PRESS’ED, 2 (ep-prest), a. In botany, pressed close; ly 

AP-PREST', $ ing near the stem, or applying its uppe. 
surface to the stem. f 

AP-PRISE, v. t. (Fr. appris.] To give notice, verbal or writ 
ten.—Syn. To inform; acquaint; make known; commu- 
nicate. 

AP-PRIS'ED (ap-prizd), pp. Informed; having notice or 
knowledge communica š 

AP-PRISING, ppr. Informing; communicating notice to. 

AP-PRTZE', v. t. [ad and price, prize; D. prys; ger prit; 
W. pris; Pr en to prize] To value; to set a value, in 


rsuance of authority. 
Valued ; having the worth 


AF PRIZED (ap-prizd^), pp. 
fixed by authorized persona, 

AP-PRIZEMENT, n. 1. The act of setting a value under 
some authority or appointment; a valuation.— Blackstone. 
2. The rate at which a thing is valued ; the value fixed, or 
valuation. 

AP-PRIZ’ER, n. A person appointed to rate, or set a value 
on articles. 

AP-PRIZ'ING, ppr. Rating; setting a value under author- 


ity. 

AP-PRIZING, n. The act of valuing under authority. 

AP-PROACH' t. £ (Fr. approcher.) 1. To come or go near, 
in place; to draw near ; to advance nearer. 2. To draw 
near in time. 3. To draw near, in a figurative sense ; to 
advance near to a point aimed at in science, literature, 
government, morals, &c.; to approximate. 4. To draw 
near in duty, as in prayer or worship. 

AP-PROACH', v. t. 1. To come near to. 2. To bave access 
carnally.— Lev. xviii. . : 

AP-PROACH’, n. 1. The act of drawing near ; a coming or 
advancing near. 2. Access; as, the of kings.— 
Milton. 3. A path or avenue leading from the public road 
to a house or dwelling.—4. In fortification, works thrown 

p by the besiegers, to protect thein in their advances to- 
ward a fortress. 


AP-PRÉ'CIA-TING, ppr. Setting a value on; estimating; | AP-PROACH’A-BLE, a. That may be approached ; access 


rising in value. 


ble. 
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APP 
ATE encase ESS, s. The stuto of being approach- 


AP-PROACH'ER, & One who approaches or draws near. 

AP-PROACLUING, ppr. or & Drawing nearer; advancing 
toward, 

AP-PROACH'TNG, R. [n gardening, tho act of ingrafting a 
eprig or shout of one tree into another without cutting it 
from the parent stock; called, also, inarching, or grafun 
oy approach. 

AP-PROACH LESS, a. That can not be approached. 

AP-PROACIINENT, n. The act of coming near. 

APPRO-BATE, a. [L. epprobarus.] Approved. 

APTPRO-BATE, c. t. [L. opprobo.] To express approbation 
of; to manifest a liking, or degree of satisfaction ; as, the 
cause of this battle every man did allow and approbate.— 
Hall, as quoted in Richardson's Dictionary. (This word is 
obsolete in England, but is sometimes used in America.) 

APTRO-BX-TED, pp. Approved ; commended. 

APPRO-BA-TLNG, ppr. Expressing approbation of. 

AP-PRO-BATION, n. [L. approbatio.) 1. The act of ap- 
proving; a liking; that state or disposition of the mind, in 
which we assent to the propriety of a thing, with some 
degree of pleasure or satisfaction. 2 Attestation; sup- 
port; that is, active approbation, or action, in favor of what 
is approved. 3. The commendation of a book, licensed or 
permitted to be published by authority, as was formerly 
the case in England.—Sywn. Approval; liking; sanction ; 
consent; concurrence. 

APT ROTATIVE; a. Approving; implying approbation.— 

ilaer. 

APPRO-BA-TO-RY, e. Containing approbation; express- 
BR SP 3 122 papapak 

t AP-PROXPT, for PRoxPT.—Bacon. 

l AP-PROOF,, x. 1. Approval 2. Certain knowledge.—SAak. 

t AP-PROP’ER-ATE, v. t. (L. a . To hasten. 

f AP-PRO-PIN'QUATE (ap-pro-pink’wate), v. i. [L. appro- 
pinquo.]] To draw near. 

t AP-PRO-PIN-QUATION, n. A drawing nigh.—Hall. 
t AP-PRO-PINQUE, v. i To approach.—Hudibras. 
AP-PRU'PRI-A-BLE, a. That may be appropriated ; that may 
be set apart, or assigned exclusively to a particular use. 
AP-PROPRI-ATE, v. t. (Fr. approprier.) 1. To set apart for, 
or assign to a particular use, in exclusion of all other 
uses. 2. To take to one's self in exclusion of others; to 
claim or use, as by an exclusive right. 3. To make pecu- 
lar; as, to appropriate words to ideas. 4. To sever an 
ecclesiastical bencfice, and annex it to a spiritual corpora- 
tion, sole or aggregate, being the patron of the living. 
5. To set apart or vote a sum of money to be expended 
for a given purpose; as, Congress has appropriated a mill- 
ion of dollars for the construction of shire. 

AP-PROPRI-ATE, a. 1. Belonging peculiarly; peculiar; 
set apart for a particular use or person. 2. Most suitable, 
fit, or proper; as, appropriate a. 

tAP-PROPRI-ATE, n. Peculiarity.— n. 

AP-PROPRI-A-TED, pp. ora. Assigned to a particular use; 
claimed or used exclusively ; annexed to an ecclesiastical 
co ranon. 

AP-PROPRI-ATE-LY, adv. 
fiuy ; properly. 

AP-PROPRI-ATE-NESS, n. Peculiar fitness; the quality of 
being appropriate, or peculiarly suitable. 

AP-PRO'PRI-A-TING, ppr. Assigning to a particular person 
or use; claiming or using exclusively 

AP-PRO-PRI-ATION, n. 1. The act of sequestering, or as- 
signing to a waqa use or person, in exclusion of all 
others; application to a special usc or purpoee.—2. In 
law, the severing or sequestering of a benefice to the per- 
pon use of a spiritual corporation, sole or aggregate, 

ing the patron of the living. 3. The sctting apert by 

vote of a sum to be expended for a given purpose; and, 
also, the money thus set apart; as, an appropriation has 
been made to increase the navy. 

AP-PROPRI-A-TIVE, a. That appropriates.—Af'Culloch. 

AP-PRO'PRI-À-TOR, 2. 1. One who appropriates. 2. One 
who is possessed of an appropriated benefice. 

AP.PRO'PRI-E-TA-RY, n. A lay possessor of the profits of 
a benefice. 

AP-PROV'A.BLE, a. That may be approved; that merits 
approbation. 

AP-PROV'A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being approvable. 

AP-PROV'AL, n. Approbation. 

AP-PROV’ANCE, n. Approbation.— Thomson. 

AP-ROVE', v. t. (Fr. approuver; L. approbo.) 1. To like; 
to be pleased with; to admit the propriety of. 2. To 
prove; to show to be true; to justify. 3. To experience; 
to prove Ly trial. —3Àak.; (not used.| 4. To make or show 
to be worthy of approbation; to commend. 5. To like 
and suetain as right; to commend. 6. To p aba Black- 
stone—7. In military affairs, to sanction officially ; as, to 
epprote the decision of a court-martial. 

A&P-PROV'ED (ap-proovd), 
or proved to be worthy of approbation; having the appro- 


In an appropriate manner ; 
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. Liked; commended; shown : 


APS 


bation and support of. Shakspeare uscs the word ‘or 

proved; as, “an oved wantun.” 

AP-PROVEMENT m. 1. Approbssen ; liking.—2. In lat, 
when a person indicted for felony or treason, aud ar. 
raigned, confessca the fact before plea pleaded, and ap 
peals or accuses his accomplices of the same crime, to 
obtain his pardon, this confesaion and accusation are called 
approrement, and the person an approver. — Blackstone 
3. Improvement of common lands, by inclosing and con 
verting them to the uses of husbeodry.— Blackstone. 

AP-PROV‘ER, n. 1. Onc who approves. Formerly, one wha 
proves cr inakes trial.—®. In law, one who ccnfesere a 
crime, and accuses another. Also, anciently, one wha 
acted as the king's agent for letting small manors, or as 
steward of a manor, was called an approter. 

AP-PROVING, ppr. Liking; commending; giving or ey 

ressing approbation. 

AP-PROVTNG, a. Yielding approbation. 

AP-PROVING-LY, adv. By approbation. 

t AP-PROX’I-MANT, a. Approaching.— Dering. 

t AP-PROX1-MATE, a. [L. ad and prorimus.) Nearest to, 
next; near to. [This word is superscded by proximate. }— 
Approximate quantities are those which are nearly, but not 
absolutely equal.— Brande. 

AP-PROX'I-MATE, v.t. To carry or advance near; to cause 
to approach.— Burke. 

AP-PROX‘1-MATE, v. £ To come near; to approach. 

AP-PROX1-MA-TED, pp. Carried or advanced near. 

PEER TOMA TINO, ppr. Advancing near; causing to ap- 
proach. 

AP-PROX-I-MA‘TION, ». 1. Approach; a drawing, moving, 
or advancing near. Hale.—2. In arithmetic and algebra, a 
continual approach or coming nearer and nearer to a root 
or other quantity, without being able, perhaps, ever to 
arrive at iL. —3. In medicine, communication of disease by 
contact. 4. A mode of cure, by transplanting a disease 
into an animal or vegetable by immediate contact. 

AP-PROX’I-NA-TIVE, a. Approaching; that approaches. 
— Ed. Encyc. 

AP-PULSE' (ap-puls), n. [L. appulsus.] 1. The act of strik- 
ing against 2. Arrival; landing. Bryant.—3. In astrono 
my, the approach of any planet to a conjunction with the 
sun, or a star. 

AP-PUL'SION, n. “he act of striking against by a moving 


body. 
AP-PULSTVE, a. Striking against; driving toward 
AP-PULSTYTVE-LY, adv. By appulsion. 
AP-PURTEN-ANCE, n. [so written for appertenencs.] [Fr. 


a ance) That which belongs to something else ; an 

Str ex r i A h ' gach buillings 
rights, and improvements as belong to land, are called 
appurtenances. 

AP.PUR'TEN-ANT, a. 1. Belonging to; pertaining to of 
right.—2. In law, common appurtenant is that which is an 
nexed to land, and can be claimed only by prescription or 
immemorial usage, on a legal presumption of a special 
grant.—Blackstone. 

A'PRI-CATE, v. i. [L. apricor.} To bask in the sun.—Ray 

Little used.) 

A-PRICT-TY, n. Sunshine. [Little used.) 

A'PRI-€OT, n. (old orthography, apricock.| (Fr. abricot.) A 
fruit belonging to the genus prunus, allied to the plum, of 
an oval figure snd delicious taste. 

APRIL, n. [L. Aprilis; Fr. Avril.) The fourth month of the 


year. 

A'PRIL-FOOL, n. One who is sportively imposed upon b 
others, on the first day of April id tid 

A PRI-O’RI. [L.] Reasoning or argument a priori deduces 
consequences from definitions formed, or principia as 
sumed, or infers effects from causes previously known, 
opposed to a posteriori.—Hcdge. 

* APRON (&purn), n. [Ir. aprun.] 1. A cloth, or piece ot 
leather, worn on the fore part of the body, to keep the 
qa elean; Medi them Mom ipu. 2. Tie fat skin 
covering the belly of a goose.—3. unnery, a flat piece 
of lead: hat covers the vent of a inno cdi In shine! a 
pee of curved timber, just above the foremoet end of the 

eel 5. A platform, or flooring of plank, at the entrance 
of a dock, against which the dock gates are shut. 6. A 
piece of leather to be drawn before a person in a gig. 

* APRONED (A purnd), a. Wearing an apron.—Pope. 

* APRON-MAN, n. A man who wears an apron; a labor 
ing man; a mechanic. 

AP'RO-POS (ap'ro-po), adv. [Fr.] 1. Opportunely ; season- 
ably. 2. By the way; to the purpose: a word used to in 
troduce an incidental observation, suited to the occasion, 
though not strictly belonging to the narration. 

AP'SIS, n.; pl. Ap’st-pes. (Gr. ais.) 1. In astronomy, the 
apsides are the two ts in the orbit of a primary 
planet which are at the greatest and least distance from 
the sun, corresponding to the aphelion and perihelion 
of our planet. In the sccondary pune the apeides cor- 
respond to the moon's apogee and perigee. The line com 


* See Synopsis. 1, E, I. &c., long.—X, E, 1, &c., short.—FAR. FALLI, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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necting these 1s called the line of the apsides. 2. A dome; 
and hence, particularly, a domed semi-circular or polyg- 
onal termination of the choir or aisles of a church. 

APT, a. [L. aptus.) 1. Fitted to some use or occasion; as, a 
very apt remark. 2. Having a tendency to some act or 
result; as, he is apt to be angry, dump seasons are apt to 
be unhealthy. 3. Peculiarly prompt and ready; as, apt 
for war, wit. —Syn. Fit; meet; suitable; qualificd ; 
inclined; disposed ; liable; ready; quick; prompt. 
APT, v. t. To fit; to suit or adapt. 

:APT'A-BLE, a. That may be adapted. 

VAP"TATE, v. t... To make fit—Bazley. 

AP'TERA, n. pl. (Gr. a and rrepoy.] A term applied to in- 
sects without wings. 

AP'TER-AL, a. In architecture, a term applied to buildings 
which have no columns along the sides, but only in front 
or rear. 

AP'TER-OUS, n. 1. In zoology, destitute of wings.—2 In 
botany, destitute of membranous expansions. 

APTER-YX, n. (Gr. a and mrtpvl.] A bird of New Zealand, 
with only short rudiments of.wings, and without a tail. 


APTI-TUDE, n. 1. A natural or acquired disposition for a | 


particular purpose, or tendency to a particular action or 
effect. 2. Fitness; suitableness. 3. Aptness; readiness 
in learning; docility. 
APT-I-TUDIN-AL, a. Containing aptitude. 
APT-I-TUDIN-AL-LY, adv. In an aptitudinal manner. 
APTLY, adv. In an apt or suitable manner; with just cor- 
respondence of parta ; fitly ; properly; justly ; pertinently. 
APTNESS, n. 1. Fitness; suitableness. 2 Disposition of 
the mind; propensity. 3. Quickness of apprehension ; 
readiness in learning; docility. 4. Tendency, in things. 
APTOTE, n. (Gr. a and rrwos.] In grammar, a noun 
which has no variation of termination; an indeclinable 
noun. 
AP'Y-REX-Y, n. [Gr. a and svptcco.) The absence or in- 
termission of fever. 
A-PYROUS, a. (Gr. anupos.]  Incombustible, or that sus- 
tains a etrong heat without alteration of form or properties. 
@’QUA, n. [L. aqua; Sp. agua.) Water; a word much 
used in Dübrmacy, and the old chemistry. 
A-QUA FORTIS, n. In the old chemistry, nitric acid. 
IQUA MA-RINA, n. A name which jewelers give to a 
variety of the beryl, on account of its color. 
A-QUA RR‘GI-A, n. Inthe old chemistry, nitro-muriatic acid. 
A-QUA VY'T/E, n. Brandy, or spirit of wine. 
A-QUA'RI-AN, n. One of a sect of Christians, in the i- 
tive Church, who consecrated water in the eucharist, in- 


stead of wine. 
A-QUA'RI-UM, n. [L.] An artificial pond in gardens for 
anta. 


rearing aquatic 

A-QUA'RI-US, n. [L.] The water bearer; a sika in the zo- 
diac, which the sun enters about the 21st of January. 

A-QUATTE, a. [L.aguaticus.] Pertaining to water; applied 
to animals which live in water, as fishes. Aguatical is 


en Broek 
A-QUATI€, n. A plant which grows in water, as the flag. 
AQUA-TILE, a. at inhabits the water.—Brown. [Rare.] 


À-QUA-TINT'A, n. [L. aqua and It. tinta] A method of 
etching on copper, by means of aqua fortis, p Aeris a 
beautiful effect ìs produced, resembling a fine drawing in 
water colors or Indian ink. 

AQ'UE-DUET (ak'we-dukt), n. [L. agua and ductus.) A con- 
duit made for conve water from one place to another, 
either above or under the surface.—Among the ancients, 
it was ordinarily a structure of stone or brick raised on 
arches The term has also been applied to a similar 
structure for conveying a canal over rivers or hollows, 
but aqueduct bridge is a more proper term. 

f A-QUET-TY, n. Waterlness.—Jonson. 

A'QUE-OUS, a. Watery ; partaking of the nature of water, 
or abounding with it—Aqueous humor, in the eye, a trans- 
parent, limpid fluid. 

A'QUE-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of being watery; water- 
ishness; wateriness. 

AQULIFORM,a. In the form of water. 

AQ'UI-LA, n. [L.] In ornithology, the eagle. Also, a north- 
ern constellation. 

'AQ'UI-LINE (in or -Ine), a. (L. aguilinus.) 1. Belonging to 
the eagle 2. Curving; hooked; prominent, like the beak 
of an eagle; as, an aquiline nose. 

AQ'UI-LON, t ur aquilo.) The north wind. 

AQ-UI-TANI-AN, a. Pertaining to Aquitania, one of the 
great divisions of Gaul. 

t A-QUOSE, a. (L. aqua.]] Watery.—Dict. 

1 A-QUOST-TY, n. Wateriness.— Dict. 

A. R. stand for anno regni, the year of the king’s reign; as, 
A. R. G. R. 20, in the 20th year of the reign of King George. 

AR'AB, n. A native of Arabis 

AR’A-BESQUE (ar/a-besk), a. 1. In the manner of the Ara- 
bians; applied to pictures and ornaments consisting of 
imaginory foliage, stalks, plants, &c., in which there are 
no figures of-men or animals. 
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AR'A-BESQUE (ara-bcsk), n. An orn ; 
ine E uc cee ) umtcut exccuted ia 

A RA'BI-AN, a. Pertaining to Arabin. 

AA ENAN ud native of Arabia; an Arab. 

'A-Bl€, a. onging to Arabia, or tho la 
iain coe eie RAN oL 

AR'A-BI€, n. The language of the Arabians. 

A-RABT€-AL-LY, adv. In the Arabian manner. 

AVA BIAN, n. An Arabic idiom or peculiarity of language, 
— Stuart. 

AR’A-BIST, n. One well versed in the Arabic lan 

ARA BLES, [L.aro.] Fit for pl dcn 

‘A-BLE, a. [L. aro. t for ploughing or tillage; hen 
often applied to land which ja m aouh POST 

AR'A-BY, n. Arabia.— Milton. v 

A-RA€H'NI-DAN, n., i (Gr. apaxry and cióos.] Terms ay- 

A-RA€H'NI-DA, n. pl, plied to a class of articulate ani. 
mals with legs, but without wings; including the spiders, 
mites, and scorpions. 

A-RACHNOID, n. (Gr. apaxvy and edos.) In anatomy, the 
arachnoid tunic, or arachnoid, is a semi-transparent, thin 
membrane, which is spread over the brain and spinal cord 
betwecn the dura mater and pia mater. 

A-RA€H'NOID, n. A species of ma re, found fossil. 

A-RA€H-NOL'O-GIST, n. One versed in arachnology. 

A-RA€H-NOL/'O-6Y, n. (Gr. apaxyns and Aoyos.) The sct- 


ence or history of spiders and other arachnida. 
| AR-A-EHO'SIAN, a. Designating a chain of mountains 
which divide Persia from India. 


AR-AIGN-EE' (ar-ran-ya), 2 n. [Fr. 
AR-RAIGN' (ar-ráne^, $ branc 
mine. 
t A-RAISE', v. t. To raise.—Shak. 
AR-A-MATE, a. or n. A term applied to the language of tho 
Syrians and Chaldeans, their Moriture, &c. 
AR-A-ME’AN, a. Pertaining to the Syrians and Chaldeans, 
descendants of Aram, a son of Shem, or to their language, 
the Syro-Chaldaic. 
AR-A-ME'AN-ISM, n. An idiom of the Aramean language. 
A-RA-NET-DAN, n. ? Terms applied to a tribe of the arach- 
A-RA-NE1-D&, n. pl. i nida, including the proper spider. 
A-RANE-OUS, a. [L. aranea.) Resembliny a cobweb. 
t A-RA'TION, n. [L. aratio.) A ploughing.—Cowley. 
A-RATOR, n. (L.] A ploughman. 
t AR'A-TO-RY, a. That contributes to tillage. 
AR-AU-CA'NLAN, a. Pertaining to the Araucaniana, a tribe 
of Indians in Chili. 
AR'BAL-IST, n. (L. arcus and balista.) A cross-bow. 
AR'BAL-IST-ER, n. A cross-bowman. 
XRBI-TER, n. (L.] 1. A person appointed, or chosen M 
parties in CORO ETE to geri ird pr ques 2. 
rson who has the power of ju and determining, 
aout control 3. One that commands the destiny, or 
holds the empire of a nation or state.—SYN. Arbitrator ; 
umpire ; controller; ruler; governor. H 
ı AR'BI-TRA-BLE, a 1. AISA depending on the will. 
,  Spelman.—92. Determinable.— Hall. 
4&R-BITRA-MENT, n. L Will; decision; determination. 
, 2 The award of arbitrators.—Cowel. 
| AR'BI.TRA-RI-LY, adv. By will only; despotically ; abso- 


lutely. 

XR'BLTRA-RINESS, n. The quality of being arbitrary 
despoticalness ; anny. 

t AR-BI-TRA'RI-OUS, a. Arbitrary; despotic. 

1 AR-BI-TRA'RI-OUS-LY, adv. Arbitrarily. 

AR/BI.TRA-RY, a. [L.arbitrarius.] 1. Depending on will or 
discretion; not governed by any fixed rules. 2. Absolute 
in power; having no external control—Syn. Absolute; 
despotic ; unlimited ; tyrannical; imperative ; imperious; 


eremptory. 

A "BLTRATE, v. i [L. arbitror.] 1. To hear and decide ns 
arbitrators. 92. In a general sense, to decide or deter 
mine.—South. ° 

AR BITRATE, v. t, To decide; to determine ; to judge of 
—Milton. 

&R-BI-TRATION, n. 1. The hearing and determination of 
a cause between parties in controversy, by a person or 
persons chosen by the parties. 

AR BITRA-TOR, n. 1. A term applied to a person or per- 
sons chosen by parties who have a controversy, to de 
termine their differences. 2. An arbiter, governor, or pres 
ident. 3. An beri one phils Pes power of deciding 
or prescribin thout contro ison. 

KR-BL-TRATRIX, n. A female who arbitrates or judges. 

KR-BITRE-MENT, n. Will; decision; compromise. | 

AR'BI-.TRESS, n. A female arier or witncss; as, "tha 
moon sat silent arbitress.”— Milton. 

ARBOR, n. 1. A frame of lattice-work, covered Mw vines, 
branches of trees, or other plants, for shade ds $ iiri 
2 In botany, a tree, as distinguished from & m d 
mechanics, the principal spindle or axis whic coma e 
cates motion to the other parts of a aer ine.—A ae 
ane (the tree of Diana, or silver), à precipitation o! siveg 


In fortification, tho 
return, or gallery of a 
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tn a beautiful arborescent form, made by putting mercury 
into a solution of nitrate of silver. 4r bor Saturni (tree of 
Saturn, or lead), a similar precipitation of lead, mado by 
utting zinc into a solution of acctate of lcad. 
IR'RO-RA-RY.a Relonging to a trco.— Dict. 
IR'RO-RA-TON, œ. One who plants or who prunes trecs.— 


Evelyn. 

KRROR-EN, a  Fnrnished with an arbor.— Pollok. 

AR-BO RE-OUZ, a. (L. arboreus.) Belonging to a tree; re- 
ecmblin: a tee: constituting a tree; growing on trees. 
ÁR-BO-RES'CENCE, n. [L.arbore«co.] The figure ofa trce; 
the resemblance of a tree in minerals, or crystullizations, 

or groups of crystals in that form. . 

KR-BO-RESCENT, a 1. Resembling a tree; having the 
figure of a tree; dendritical 2. From herbaceous becom- 
ine wooly. : i 

ÁR-RO.RE:SCENT STXR'FISII, n. A species of asterias, 
called also caput Meduse. 

KRBO-RET. w. (It. arboreto.) A small tree or shrub; a 
place planted or overgrown with trees. 

AR-BO-R £[TUM, n. [L. A place in a park, nursery, &c., 
in which a collection of trees, consisting of one of each 
kind. is cultivated. 

PXR.BORTC-AL, a. Relating to trecs.—Howel, 

&4R-BOR-I-.CUL'TURE, n. (L. arbor and cultura.) The art 
of cultivating trees and shrubs, chiefly for timber or orna- 
mental purposcs.— Brande. 

AR-BORT.FORM, a. Having the form of a tree. 

A4RBOR-IST, n. One who makes trecs his study, or who is 
versed in the knowledge of trecs. 

kR-BOR-I-ZA TION, n. The appearance or figure of a tree 
or plant in mincrols or fossils. 

ZRBOR-IZE, v. t. To form the appearance of a trec or 
plant in minerale. 

AR/ROR-VINE, s. A species of bind-weed. 

ÁR'BUS-CLE (Arbus-sl), n. (L. arbusculus.] A dwarf tree, 
in size between a shrub and a tree. 

IR-BUS'€U.LAR, a. Resembling a shrub; having the figure 
of «mall trces. 

iR-BUSTTVE, a. Containing copses of trees or shrubs; 
covered with shrubs.— Bartram. 

AR-BUST'UM, n. A copse of shrubs or trees; an orchard. 

AR'BUTE, n. (L. arbutus.) The strawberry-tree. 

AR-BÜTE-AN, a. Pertaining to or made of the strawberry- 


tree. 

ARE, n. [L. arcus.) In geometry, an 

ference of a circle, or other curve 
int to another; a scgment of a circle. 

CADE’, n. (Fr) 1. A long or continued arch or series 
of arches; a walk arched above. 2. A long, arched build- 
ing or ne. lined on each side with shops.—P. Cyc. 

IR-CiDI-AN, la. Pertaining to Arcadia, a district in Pclo- 

ARCADIO, $ ponnesus. 

KR-CADI-AN, n. A native of Arcadia, in Greece. 

E&R-CA'DIOCS, s. The title of a book in Pausanias, which 
treata of Arcadia. 

AREADY, n. The country of Arcadia.— Milton. 

ARCANE, a. [L. arcanus.] Hidden; secrct. [ Rare.) 

ÁR-CA'NUM, n. [L.] A secret; generally used in the plural, 
arcd'/na, secret things, mysteries. 

AR€-BOU'TANT (-boo'tiing), n. [Fr.]) In building, a flying 
buttress, which sce. 

ARCH, n. [Se Arc.) 1. A scgment, or part of a circle. A 
concave or hollow structure of stone or brick, supported 
by its own curve, 2. The space bctwcen two piers of a 
bridge, when arched; or any place covered with an arch. 
3. Any curvature in form of an arch. 4. The vault of 
beaven, or sky.— Triumphal arches are magnificent struc- 
tures erected to adorn a triumph, and perpctuate the 
memory of the event. 

ARCH, v.t. To cover with an arch; to form with a curve. 

ARCH, v. i To make an arch or arches.— Pope. 

ARCH, a. [It arcare) Cunning; sly; shrewd; waggish ; 
mischievous for sport; mirthful. 

ARCH, a. [used also in composition.) (Gr. apxos.] Chief; 
of the first class; princip Shakspcare uscs this word 
as a noun, “My worthy arch and patrons;" but the use 
is not authorized. 

ARCH-A-BOM-IN-A'TION, n. Chief abomination.— Everett. 

SER! £-OL'0-GY, n. A discourse on antiquity; learning 
pertaining to antiquity, the science of antiquity. 

AR-CH/E-O-LOG610-AL, a. Relating to arch@ology. 

AR-CHJE-O-LOG1€-AL-LY, ado. In an archwologica) man- 


ner. 

4R-€CHL-OL'O4IST, n. One versed in antiquity, or ancient 
learning. 

XR CHAT, a. (Gr. apyaixes ) Ancient; obsolete. 

AR-€HAIT-OL'O-6Y, n. Ses ARCH/EOLOGY. 

ARCH'A-ISM, n. (Gr. apxaes.) An ancient or obsolete 
word or expression. . 

AR€H-AN'ÓEL, n. 1. An angel of the highest order; an angel ! 
occupying the eighth rank in the celestial hierarchy. 2 The | 
name of several species of plants of the gcnus lamium. — : 


art of the circum- 
Ine, lying from one 
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ARCILANGEL1€, a Belonging to archangels. 

ARCILA-POSTATE, a. A chief apostate. 

ARCH-A-POSTLE, s. The chief apostle. 

XRCH-AREH1-TEET, 5. The Supreme Architect. 

ARCH-BEA‘€ON, n. The chief beacon, place of prospect 
or signal. ° 

XRCH-BISH'OP, 2. A chief bishop; a church dignitary of 
the first claes; a metropolitan bishop, who superintends 
the conduct of the suffragan bishops, in his province, ane 
also cxerciscs episcopal authority 1n his own diocesc. 

ARCH-BISII'OP-RI€, n. The jurisdiction, place, or prov 
ince of an archbishop. 

ARCH-BOTCH'ER, n. The chief botcher, or mender, iron 
ically.— Corba. 

ARCH-BUILDER (-büd'cr), n. Chief buülldcr.—Harmar. 

ARCH.BUT'LER, n. A chief butler; an officer of the Gcr 
man empire, who presented the cup to the cinperor on 
solemn occasions, This, and the other oftices under the 
empire, became extinct when the empire was dissolved in 
1806, and the Germanie Confederation took its place in 


1814-15. 

ARCH-CHAM'BER-.LAIN, x. A chief chamberlain; an of- 
cer of the German ein 

ARCH.CHÁN'CEL-LOR, x. A chief chancellor; an officer 
in the German einpire. 

ÁRCH-CHANT'ER, n. The chief chanter, or president of 
the chanters of a church.— Henry. 

KRCH-CHENTE, a. Of supreme chcmica) powers. 

ARCH-€ON.SPIR'A-TOR, n. Principal conspirator. 

AXRCH-€OUNT', n. A chief count; a tile forincrly given to 
the Earl of Flanders. 

ARCH-€RITA1€, n. A chief critic. 

ARCH-DAPT.FER, n. An officer in the German empire. 

ARCH-D£A'€ON (arch-dëkn), n. [Sce DEACON.] In Erg- 
land, an ecclesiastical dignitary, next in r below a 
bishop, who has jurisdiction either over a part or over 
the whole dioccse. 

ARCH-D£A'CON-RY, x. The ofice, jurisdiction, or resi- 
dence of an archdeacon. 

ARCH-DEA’CON-SHIP, n. The office of an archdeacon. 

ARCH.-DIO-C£SE, n. The diocese of an archbishop. 

ARCH-DI-VINE', n. A principal theologian. 

XRCH-DRO'ID, n. A chief druid, or pontiff of the ancient 
druids.— Henry. * a 

ÁRCH-DÜ'CAL, a. Pertaining to an archduke. 

XARCH-DUCH'ESS, n. A title given to the females of the 
house of Austria. 

ARCH-DUCH'Y, n. The territory of an archduke or arch- 
duchess.—Ash. 

ARCH DUKE, n. A title given to princes of the hocse of 

ustría. 

ÁRCH-DOÜKE'DÓM, n. The territory or jurisdiction of an 
archduke or archduchess. 

ARCH-E’AL, a. Belonging to the archeus ; as, archeal idcaa, 

ARCH'ED (ürcht), pp. or a. Made with an arch or curve; 
covered with an arch; in the form of an arch. 

ARCH-EN'E-MY, n. A principal enemy.—-Milton. 

ÁRCH'ER, n. [Sp. archero; It. arciero ; Fr. archer.) A bow- 
man ; one who uses & bow in battle; one who is skilled 
in the use of the bow and arrow. 

ARCH'ER-ESS, n. A female archer— Markham. 

ARCH'ER-Y, 2. The use of the bow and arrow; the prac- 
tice, art, or skill of archers; the act of shooting with a 
bow and arrow. 

ARCH'ES-COURT. In England, so called from the church 
of St. Mary le bow (de arcubus), whose top is rnised of 
stone pillars built archwise, where it was anciently held, 
is a court of appeal, in the ecclesiastical polity, belonging 
to the archbishop of Canterbury. 

AR-CHET (ár-shà), n. (Fr.) The bow of a violin or other 
similar instrument of music. The French phrase à archa 
(with the bow) denotes generaly musical instruinents 

laycd with a bow, as the violin, &c. 
ARCH'E-TYP.AL, a. Original; constituting a model or pat- 


tern. 

ARCHE-TYPE, n. (Gr. apxervzov.] 1. The original pattern 
or model of a work; or the mode] froin which a ing is 
made.—2. Among minters, the standard weight by which 
others are adjusted.—3. Among Platonists, the arch 
world is the world as it existed in the idea of God betore 
the creation. 

AREH-EUVS, n. (Gr. ape beginning, or apxos, a chief; W 
erchi.] A term used by the old chemists, to denote the in 
ternal efficient cause of all things. 

ARCH-FEL/ON, n. A chief fclon.— Milton. 

XRCH-FIEND (arch-feend^, n. A chief fiend or foe. 

ARCH.FLA'MEN, n. A chief flamen or priest. 

ARCH-FLATTER-ER, n. A chief flatterer. 

ARCH-FOE, n. A grand or chief enemy. 

ÁRCH-FOUNIYER, n. A chief founder.—Milton. 

ARCH-GOV’ERN-OR, n. The chief governor. 

ARCH-HERE-SY, n. The greatest heresy. —Butler 

ARCH-HER'E-TIO, x. A chief heretic. —Saak. 


* See Synopsis. 2, B, Y, &c., long —K, E, Y, &c., short—FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—MARYNE, BIRD;—MOVE, BQQK, 
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ARCH- YP^O €RITE, n. A great or chief bypocritc. 

&REH'1-Z-TER, n. (Gr. apxos and ta7p25.} A term applicd, 
on the contincnt of Europe, to the first or body physician 
of priuces, and to the first phyeician of some cities. 

KREHIE-AL, a. Chief; primary.—Hallywell. 

&R€H.I-DI-A€ON-AL, a. [See Deacon.) Pertaining to an 
archdeacon. 

4REH-I-E-PIS’EO-PAL, a Belonging to an archbishop. 

AR€H.I-E-PIS'€O-PA-CY. n. The state of an archbishop. 

AREH-YE-REY, n. (Gr. apyos and iepevs.]) A term applicd 
to the higher ordcr of clergy in Russia. 

ÁRC€H'L, 2. A lichen which grows on rocks, and produces 
a rich n le tincture, callcd archil, or orchal. 

ÁR€IH-I-LO'€HI-AN, a. Pertaining to Archilochus, the poet, 
who invented a verse of seven feet. 

ARC€H-I-MA'GUS, n. The high priest of the Persian magi, 
or worshipers of fire. 

SREH-I-MANDRITE, n. In the Greek Church, the chief of 
a monastcry, answering to abbot; or the superintendent 
of a number of inonasteries, corresponding to father pro- 
vincial in the Roman Catholic Church. 

&R-CHIM-E-D#’AN, a. Pertaining to Archimedes. Archim- 
edean screw, a machine for raising water, inventcd by Ar- 
chimedes, and consisting of a tube rolled in a spiral form 
round a cylinder. 

IRCH'NG, ppr. Forming an arch; covering with an arch. 

KRCH'NG, a. Curving like an arch. 

AR€H-LPEL'A-GO, wm. [Authors are not agreed as to the 
origin of this word. Some suppose it to be composed of 
apxos, chief, and «eAayos, sea; othera, of Acyaros and red- 
ay~s, the Égean Sea.) In a general sense, a sea interspersed 
with many islands; a group of islands; but particularly, 
the sea which separates Greece from Asia Minor, other- 
wise called the Egean Sea. 

AR€H'I-TECT, n. [Gr. apxos and rexrwr.) 1. A person 
skilled in the art of building; one who understands archi- 
tecture, or makes it his occupaticn to form plans and de- 
eigns of buildings, and superintend the artificers employed. 
2. A contriver ; a former or maker. 

ARC€H-I-.TEET'VE,a. Used in building; propcr for building. 

AREH-I-TECT-ON'IE, a. Pertaining to architecture ; that 
has power or ekill to build. 

t SREH-I-TECT-ON‘I€-AL, e. Having skill in architccture. 

ARCH.I-TE€T-ON'IES, n. The science of architecture. 

KREH-I-TECTRESS, n. A female architect. 

ZREH-I-TECTOR-AL, a. Pertaining to the art of building; 
that is according to the rules of architecture. 

KREHT-TECT-URE, n. [L. architectura.) 1. The art or sci- 
ence of building; but ín a more limited and appropriate 
sense, thc art of constructing houses, bridges, and other 
buildings, for the purposes of civil life, often called civil 
architecture. 9. Frame, or structure, or workmanship.— 
Military architecture is the art of fortification.—Naval arch- 
itecture is the art of building ships. 

ARCHT.TRAVE, n. (Gr. apxos, and It. trave.) In architect- 
ure, the lower division of an entablature, or that part 
which rests immcdiately on the column. In chimneys, the 
architrave is called the mantel-piece; and over doors and 
windows, thc hkyperthyrion. 

ZREHT-VAL, a. Pertaining to archives or records; can- 
tained in recorda.— Tooke. 

AR'CHTVES, n. p. (Gr. apxtiov; Low L. archivum; Fr. ar- 
chives.] "The place in which records are kept ; also, the 
records and papcrs which are preserved, as evidences of 
facta.—Syn. Registers; records ; chronicles. 

AR'€HI.VIST, n. (Fr. and It] The keeper of archives or 
records. 

ARC€H'T.VOLT, n. In building, the inner contour of an 
arch; or a band adorned with moldings, running over the 
faces of the arch-stones, and bearing upon the imposts. 

ARCH'LTIKE, a. Built like an arch.— Young. 

ÁRCH'LÜTE, 1m. [It. arcileuto.] A large lute, a theorbo, 

ARCHT-LOTE,§ the base strings of which are doubled 
with an octave, and the higher strings with a unison. 

ÁRCHTLY. ado. Shrewdly; wittily; jcstingly. 

ARCH-MA-GÍ"CIAN, n. The chief magician. 

&RCH-MARSHAL, n. The grand marshal of the German 
empire. 

ZRCH-MOER’, n. Principal mockery or jest.— S&ak. 

ÁRCH'NESS, n. Cunning; shrewdness; waggishness. 

KREH-ON, n. (Gr. apxey.] The archons in Greece were 
chief magistrates, chosen to superintend civil and religious 
concerns, They wcre nine in number.— Encyc. 

AR€H'ON.SHIP, n. The office of an archon; or the term 


of his oifice.— Mitford. 

AR€H-ON'TIES, n. p In Church history, a branch of the 
Valentinians, who held that the world was not created by 
God, but hy angcls, archontes. 

ARCH-PAS'TOR,x. Chief pastor, the Shepherd and Bishop 
of our eoula.—Barrow. 

ÁRCH-PHI-LOS'O-PHER, n. A chief philosopher. 

ARCH-PIL'LAR, n. The main pillar—Harmar. 

4RCH-PO'ET, n. The principal poet. 
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ARCII-POL-I-FZ'CIAN, n. 

XÉCILPONTIFF, x 

KE -CPON'TIFF, n. A supreme poutiff or priest — 

* ARCH-PREL'ATE, n. [Scc PRELATE.) Te chicf ae 

ARCH-PRES'BY-TER, n. A chief presbyter or pricat. 

ARCH-PRESBY-TER-Y,2. The atuh dominion of pres 
byte , or the chicf presbytery. 1 

ARCH-PRIEST, n. A chicf priest.—Encyc. 

ARCH.PRIMATE, w. The chief primate; an archbishop 
over other archbishops. 

ARCH-PROPH'ET, ». Chief prophet.— Warton. 

KRCH-PROT'EST-ANT, a. A principal or distinguished 

testant. 

ARCH-PUB'LI€-AN, n. The distinguishcd publican. 

ARCH-REBEL, n. The chief rebcl.—Milton. 

ARCH'STONE, n. The stone that binds an arch ; the key- 
stone. 

ARCH-TRAITOR, n. A principal traitor. 

ARCH-TREAS'UR-ER (arch-trezh'ur-cr), n. The great treas- 
urer of the German empire. 

ARCH-TREAS'UR-ER-3HIP, n. The office of archtreasur 

XRCHTYRANT, n. Sk 

-T T, n. A principal or great tyrant.—J[all. 

ARCH-VIL'LAIN, n. A chicf non villan, 

ARCH-VIL'LAIN-Y, n. Great villainy. 

ARCHWAY, n. A way or passage under an arch. 

XRCH^VAYED,a. Having a way under an arch, 

t ZRCH-WIFE' n. A woman in the higher rank of society. 
—Chaucer. 

XRCH^VISE, adv. In the form of an arch. 

t ARCH'Y, a. In the form of an arch.—/artheneia Sacra. 

1 ÁR-CIT'E-NENT, a. (L. arcitenens.)  Bow-bearing.— Dict. 

ÁK€'O.GRAPH, n. An instruincnt for drawing a circular 
arc without a central point. 

ARE-TATION, Un. [L. arctus.)  Preternatura] straitncss ; 

ARETI-TUDE, § constipation from intlammation or spasm. 

ARETIE, a. (Gr.apxros.] Northern; pertaining to the north. 
ern consteliaticn callcd thc Bcar; as, the arctic polc.— The 
arctic circle is & lcsser circle, parallel to the equator, 23? 
28' from the north pole. This and the antarctic circle are 
called the polar ci‘cl:s, and within these lie the fiigid zones. 

ARETO-E-GYP’TIAN, 2. (Gr. apxros and Egyptian.) 1. 2 
northern Egyptian, app wently originating from Circassia 
2 a. Pertaining to the ncrihern Egyptians. 

ARE-TURUS, n. (Gr. apxro$ and ovpu.) A fixed star of the 
first inagnitude, in the constel'at'ou of Bootes. 

XR€'U-ATE, a. (L. arcuatas.) Beut or curved in the forn 
of a bow. 

t XR€'U-A-TILE, a. Bent.—Dict, 

ÁR€-U-A'TION, n. 1. The act of bendiag; incurvation ; the 
state of being bent; curvity ; crooxe dues , grent convex. 
ity of the thorax. 2. A niethod of raitirs tvces by laycrs 
that i3, by bending branches to the ground, and covering 
thc small ehoots with earth. 

AR'CU-BAL-IST, w. (L. arcus and balista.] A cross-bow. 

AR-CU-BAL'IS-TER, n. A cross-bowman, one who usea 
the arcubalist. 

ARD, the termination of many English w rly is the Ger. 
art, species, kind; Sw. and Dan. art, mode, nah re, gening, 
form. We observe it in Goddard, a divine temper; Gif 
Jard, a uporno to give, liberality; Bernard, hiial affec» 
tion ; standard, drunkard, dotard, &c. 

AR-DAS'SINES, n. A very fine quality of Persian ti)k, the 
finest used in the looms of France. 

koh n. A Turkish measure, a little more than eigh} 

ushels. 

ÁR'DEN-CY, n. [L. ardens.) Warmth of passion or aifec- 
tion ; ardor, eagerness. 

AR' DENT, a. 1. Hot; burning ; that causes a sensation of 
burning. 2. Having the appearance or quality of fire ; as, 
ardent eyes. 3. Wann, applied to the passions and affcc 
tions; much CS Burning; hot; fiery; in- 
tense; fierce; vehement; eager; zealous; keen; fervid 
fervent; passionate ; affectionate. 

AR'DENT-LY, adv. With warmth; affectionately; passion 


ately. 
AR'DENT-NESS, n. Ardency. 

KRDERS, x. pl. Fallowings or plowings of grounds.—Grose 
ARDOR, n. [L.] 1. Heat, ín a litera] sense, 9. Warmth, 
or heat, applied to the passions and affections ; eagcrness. 

t AR-DUT-TY, n. Height; difficulty. —Dic.. š 

AR'DU-OUS (ürd'yu-us) a. [L. arduus] 1. High, lofty, in 
a literal sense. 2. Attended with great labor, like the as 
cending of acclivities; as, an arduous employment, task, 
or enterprise.—SvN. Difficult; trying; laborious; pain- 
ful; exhausting. 

XRDU.OUS.LY, adv. In an arduous manner; with labori 
ousncss. 

XR'DU-OUS-NESS, n. Height; difficulty of cxccution. 

ARE (ër). The plural of the substantive verb to be. 

ARE, m. [L. area.) In French measure, the new square 
perch, containing a hundred square meters. 

ARE. See ALAMIRE. 
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KRE-C ^. (L] l Any plain surfaec, as tho floor of a 
room, of a church, or other butine or of the gronud. 2. 
The iuclos d space or site ou which a building stands , a 
sunken pl cc around the basement of a bnilding—3. lu 

w, the superficial conteuts of any figure; the snr- 
face included within any given lines; as, the arca of a 
equary or a triangle.—4.. Amoug physicians, balducss ; an 
empty space, a bald space produced by alopecy ; also a 
name of the disease. —5. In mining, a compass of ore al- 
lotte to diggers. 
A READ, te. t. (Sax. eredun.] To counsel; to advise.— 
A-REED', § Spenser. 

á RE-AL. e Pertaining to an arca— Barton. H 

&-RË CA m. A kind of palm-tree, one of whose species pro- 
duces the areca-nnt, or betel-nut, which is so extensively 
chewed in India, with the leaf of the pepper, betel, and 


me, 

&-REEK' adr, In a recking condition.— Swift. s 

AR-E-FACTION, e [L. eem The act of drying ; the 
state of growing dry.— Bacon. 

AR'E-F?, y t. To ds or make dry.— Bacon. 

A-RE'NA, n. (L. sand.) 1. An open space of ground, strewed 
with sand, on which the gladiators, in ancient Rome, ex- 
hibited ehows of fighting for the amusement of specta- 
tors. Heuce, 2, feuratirely, any place of public contest 
or exertion; as, the arena of debate, the arena of lifc.— 
3. The middle of a temple or inclosed place. Elmes.—4. 
Among ply«icians, sand or gravel in the kidneys. 

AR-E-N VCEOUS, a. 1. Sandy; having the properties of 
sand 2 Friable. 

AR-E-NA'RI-OUS, a. [From arena, sand.) Sandy, abound- 
ing in sand; as, an arenarious soiL— Brande. 

AR-E-NA TION, n. Among physicians, a sand bath; a 
sprinkling of bot sand upon a diseased person. 

A-REN'DAL-TTE, x. In mineralogy, another name of epi- 
dote, or pistacite. 

AR-EN-DA'TOR, n. [Rus. arenda.) In Livonia, and other 
provinces of Russia, a farmer of the farms or renta. 

A-REN-LLITTE€, a. [L. arena, and Gr. \:Oos.] Pertaining to 
eand-stone ; consisting of sand-stonc. 

AR-E-NOSE’, a. Sandy; full of sand.—Johnson. 

FA-RENS-LOUS, a. Full of small sand. 

AR'E-OLE, ix. (L.] The colored circle round the nipple, , 

AREOLA} or round a puetule. 

A-RE’O-LAR, a. Pertaining to an areola —Lazrence. 

A-Rf'O.LATE, a. Divided into emall spaces or areolations. 

i-RE-O LITION, n. Any small space bounded by some 

art differing in color and structure. 
-L-ON'E-TER. n. (Gr. apacos and pezpew.) An instru- 
ment for measuring the specific gravity of liquids. 

AR-E-O-METRI€-AL, a. Pertaining to an areometer. 

AR.E-ON'E-TRY,. n. The measuring or art of measuring 
the specific gravity of fluids. 

AR-E-OP'A-GTTE, x. A member of the Arcopagus. 

AR-E-OP-A-GITI€,a, Pertaining tothe Areopagus.— Mitford. 

AR-E-OP'A-GUS, x. (Gr. Apns and rayos.) A sovereign tri- 
bunal at Athens, famous for the justice and impartiality 
of its decisions. 

A'RE-O-STTLE, n. (Gr. aparos and arvdos.) In architecture, 
an arrangement of columns with wide spaces between 
them.— Eimes. 

A-RE-O-SYS'TTLE, m. In architecture, an arrangement of 
columns in pairs, thus presenting alternately very wide 
and very narrow intercolumniations.. I 

Z-RE-OTIE€, a. (Gr. apacos.) Attenuating ; making thin, as 
in liquids ; rarefying. 

Z-RE-OTI€, n. A medicine which attenuates the humors, 
dissolves viscidity, opene the pores, and increases perspi- 
ration; an attenuant.— Core. 

AR-E-TOL'O-6Y, n. ae apern and doyos.) That part of 
moral philosophy which treats of virtue. 

AR'GAL, n. Unrefined or crude tartar, a substance adher- 
ing to the sides of wine caeks. 

AR'GAND-LAMP. 2. (From the name of the Heat A 
lamp ir which, by means of a hollow wick and a glass chim- 
ney, a strong clear light is produced, by placing the flame 
between two currents of air. 

AR-GE'AN, a. Pertaining to Argo or the Ark. 

AR'GENT, n. [L. argentum.) 1. The white color in coats 
of arma, intended to represent silver, or purity, innocence, 
beauty, or gentleness.—2. a. Silvery; of a Dele white, like 
eilver.—Johnson. 3. a. Bright, like eilver.— Pope. 

KRGENTAL, a. Pertaining to silver ; consisting of silver ; 
containing silver. Cleareland.—Argental silver, the native 
amalzum of si ver. 

AR'GENT-AN, n. An alloy of nickel with copper and zinc; 
German silver. 

AR-GENT-ATION, r. An overlying with silver. 

AR'GENT-HORNED, a. Silver-horped. 

ohh EROS a. (L. argentum.) Containing silver. 
— A rCanR. 

IR-GEN-TINA, n. In ickthyology, a genus of fishes of the 
salmon family. 
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AR'QENT.INE, a. Like silver; silvery; pertaining to sliver 
or sonndir z like it.—John^ow. 

XRGENTINE, n. In mineralogy, n silicious variety of car 
bouate of lime, baving a white, pearly appearance, and a 
Waving or curved lamellar structure. 

XR'GENT-INE RE-PUBLI€, n. A name given to the etates 
.of Bucuos ; Tes a South American confederation. 

t AR'GENT-RY, n. Materials of «ilver.— Howell. 

ARGIL, n. A specics of the ardea, or genus of cranes. 

ARGIL, n. [L. argilla) In a general sense, clay. or potter a 

, earth ; bnt in a technical sense, pure clay, or ulumine. 

ÁR-GIL-LA'CEOUS, a. [L. argillacens.) Purtaking of tho 
nature of clay; claycy ; consisting oí argil. 

AN SIGLIFE -OUS, a. [L. argilla and fero.) Containing 
clay. 

AR'OIL-LITE, ^. Arrillaceous schist or slate; clay-slate, 
usually of a bluish or blackish gray color.—Kirwan. 

AR-GIL-LIT1€, a Pertaining to argillite. 

AR-ÓIL'LO-AR-E-NA'CEOUS, a. Consisting of clay and 
sand; as a soil 

AR-QlL'LO-CAL-CA'RE-OUS, a. Consisting of clay and 
calcareous earth. 

AR-GIL-LO-€AL'CETE, n. [L. argilla and calz.) A species 
of aro earth, or limestone, with a large proportion 
of clay. 

4R-GIL-LO-MORITE, x. (L. argilla.) A species of earth, 
consisting of magnesia, mixed with sijex, eluminc, and 
lime ; a variety of magnesite. 

AR-GIL'LOUS, a. Cons xj of clay; claycy; partaking of 
clay; belonging to clay.— Brown. 

AR'GIVE, a. Designating what belongs to Argos, the capi- 
val of Argolis in Greece, whose inhabitants were called 

rgivi. 

AR'GO, ». The name of the ship which carried Jason and 
his companions to Colchis, after the goldcn fleecc. 

XR-GO'AN, a. Pertaining to the ship Argo.— Faber 

ÁR'GOL. See ARGAL. 

Belonging to M sie 

AR-GOL'1€S,m. The title of a chapter in Pausanias, whicn 
treats of Argolis. 

AR'GO-NAUT, n. (Gr. Apyw and vaurns.) One of the per- 
sons who sailed to Colchis with Jason, in the Argo, in 
quest of the golden fleece. 

AR-GO-NAUT"À, m. A genus of shells, of the class cephale 

e argonauta argo is known under the popular 
name of the pee nautilus. 

XR-GO-NAUT'€, a. Pertaining to the Argonauts. 

&R-GO-NAUTIE€S, x. A poem on the subject of the expe- 
dition of the Argonauts. 

ARGO-N@#VIS, n. [L.] The skip Argo, a constellation in 
the southern hemisphere. 

ARGO-SY, n. (Sp. Argos, Jason's ship.) A large merchant 
man ; a carrac.—Shak. 

ÁR'GUE, v. i. (L. arguo.) 1. To invent and offer reasons to 
"meo or overthrow a proposition, opinion, or measure. 
2. To dispute; to reason with; followed by with. —3yN. 
To reason; evince; discuss; debate; expostulate; re- 
monstrate. 

AR'GUÜE, v. £. 1. To debate or discuss ; to treat by reason- 
ing. 2. To prove or evince; to manifest hy inference or 
deduction, or to show reasons for. 3. To persuade by 
reasons. 4. Formerly, to accuse, or charge with; a 
sense, now obsolcte.— Dryden. 

AR'GUED, pp. Debated; discussed; evinced; persuaded ; 
accused. 

ÁR'GU.ER, n. One who argues; a reasoner; a disputer; a 
controvertist. 

AR’GU-ING, ppr. Inventing and offering reasons; disput- 
ing; discussing; evincing ; persuading; accusing. 

XR'GU-ING, x. Reasoning; argumentation. 

ÁR'GU-MENT, n. [L. argumentum.] 1. A reason offered for 
or against a proposition, opinion, or measure; & reason 
otfered in proof, to induce belief, or convince the mind.— 
2. In logic, an inference drawn from premises which are 
indisputable, or at least of probable truth. 3. The subject 
of a discourse or writing.— Milton. 4. An abstract or sum- 
mary of a book, or the beads of the subjects. 5. A debate 
or discussion ; a series of reasoning.—6. In astronomy, 
the quantity on which another quantity in a table de- 
pends; as, the altitude is the argument of the refract'am. 
— Brande. 

t AR'GU-MENT, v. £. To reason; to discourse.—Govwer. 

ÁR-GU-MENT'A-BLE, a. That may be argued.—Dr. Ch 


mers, 
ÁR-GU.MENT'AL, a. Belonging to argument; consisting in 


argument.— Pope, 

AR-GU-MENT-ATION, w. Reasoning; the act of reasoning , 
the act of invcuting or forming reasons, making induc 
tíons, drawing conclusions, and applying them to the case 
in discussion. 

AR-GU-MENTA-TIVE, a. 1. Consisting of argument; con. 
taining a process of reasoning. 2 Showing reasons for 
3. Addicted to argument; as, an argumentatice writer 


ARI 
AI-GU-MENT'A-TIVE-NESS, n. State of being argument 


ative. 

AR-GU-MENT'A-TIVE-LY, ade. In an argumentative man- 
ner.— Taylor. 

: AR‘'GU-MENT-IZE, v. i To debate. 

t AR'GU.MENT-IZ-ER, n. One who debates or reasons. 
AR-GU-MEN'TUM AD HOM'I-NEM. [L.] An argument 
derived from the principles or conduct of an antagonist. 
ÁR'GUS, n. A fabulous being of antiquity, said te have had 

a hundred eyes, who was placed by Juno to gverd lo. 

ÁR'GUS-SHELL, n. A species of porcclain-she^, beautiful. 
ly varie ated with spots. 

t AR-GU-TA' TION, n. (L. argutatio.) Debate cavil; dis- 
putation. , 

4RGOTE, a. (L. drgutus.] Sharp; shrill; »4.tile; witty. 
[Little used.) 

AR-GÜTE'NESS, n. Acuteness; wittiness—D yden. (Rare.) 

A'RI-A, w. uc) An eir, song, or tune. 

ARI-AN, a, Pertaining to Arius, who held that Christ was 
not God, but the highest of created beings, and that the 
Holy &pirit was not God. 

A'RI-AN, n. One who adheres to the doctrines of Arius. 

A'RI-AN-ISM, n. The doctrines of the Arians. 

A'RI-AN-IZE, v. £ To admit the tenets of the Arians, 

A-RICT-NA, n. A vegetable alkaloid from the bark of a spe- 
cies of cinchona, first brought from Arica, in Peru. 

ARID, a. (L. aridus.) Dry; exhausted of moisture ; parch- 
ed with neat. 

ARTD-AS, n. A kind of taffety, from the East Indies. 

A-RIDI-TY, )m. 1. Dryness; a state of being without moist- 

AR1ID-NESS, j ure. 2. A dry state of the body; emacia- 
tion; marusmus. 

A'RI-E8, w. [L.] 1. The Ram, a constellation of fixed stars; 
the first of the twelve signs in the zodiac. 2. The batter- 


ing ram. 
t ARLETATE, v. i (L. arieto.] To butt, asa ram. 
AR-I-E-TA"TION, n. 1. The act of butting, as a ram; the 
act of battcring with the aries, or battering ram. 2. The 
act of striking or conflicting. [Rarely used.) 
AR-I-ET'TA, n. [It] A sbort song; an air, or little air. 
A-RIGHT (arite), adv. (Sax. gericht.] Rightly; in a right 
form; without mistake or crime. 
AR'L, ln. The exterior coat or covering of a seed, 
A-RIL'LUS, § fixed to it at the base only. 
AR'II-Li-TED, t Having an exterior covering, or aril, as 
ARILLED, coffee.—Encyc.— Eaton. 


A'RI-MAN, 
, n, [Per.aAriman.] The evil genius or demon 
£ RLMA, t of the Peraiens) 3i 


XHRI-NAN, J 

AR-I-O-LA'TION, 2x. (L. ariolus, or hariolus.) A sooth- 

HAR1-0-LATION, § saying; a foreteling.— Brown. 

AR'-OSE, a. Characterized by melody as distinguished 
from harmony.—F. Q. Rev. 

AR--O'SO a [lt] Light; airy. Literally, in the manner of 
an air. When prefixed to an air, it denotes a sustained, 
elaborate style —In instrumental music, a sustained, vocal 


style. 

ARISE. v. i; pret. arose; pp.arisen : (a-rize’, a-réze’, a-rizn’) 
(Sax. arisan.) 1. To ascend, mount up, or move to a high- 
er place. 2, To emerge from below the horizon. 3. To 

et out of bed; to leave the place or state of rest; or to 

ave a sitting or ying posture. 4, To begin; to spring 
up; to originate. 5. To revive from death; to leave the 
grave. 6. To begin to act; to exert power; to move from 
a state of inaction. 7. To appear, or become known; to 
become visible, sensible, or operative, 8. To be put in 
motion; to swell or be agitated. 9. To invade, assault. or 
begin hostility; followed by against. 

no P osyqaarai1 moving upward; originating, 
or proceeding from; getting up; springing up; ap ng. 

A-RISTA, n. 4 In botany, the awn the ae eal 
which issues from the husk, or ecaly flower-cup of the 
grasses, called the glume.—Milne. 

AR'IS-TAREH, x. (From Aristarchus, a critic of great se- 
verity among the ancient&] A severe critic —Knowles, 
AR-IS-TAREHT-AN, a. Severely critical, like the ancient 

critic Aristarchus. 

AR1S-TKREH-Y, n. (Gr. apıoros and apxn.] A body of 
good men in power, or government by excellent men.— 


ARISTLTE. a. Awned ; having a pointed, beard-like proc. 
689, as the glumes of wheat. 

AR-18-T: -CY, n. (Gr. apıoros and xparew.) 1. A form 
of government, in which the whole supreme power is 
vested in the principal persons of a state, or in a privileged 
order. 2. The nobility, or chief persons in a state. 

AR'IS-TO-€RAT, or A-RIS'TO-CRAT, n. One who favors 
an aristocracy in P aie ind or practice.— Burke. 

AR-IS-TO-CRATIE, a. 1. Pertaining to aristocracy. 

AR-IS-TO-CRATIE€E-AL, i 2. Partaking of aristocracy. 

AR-IS-TO-CRAT'[€-A L-LY, adv. In an aristocratical manner, 

ELO CRATICALNESS f. The quality of being ar- 

cru 
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AR IS-TOCRA-TY, n. The name as aristocrar y, — ! 
AE IO THIANIG, a. Pertaining to Arletophancan NA 


ARIS-TO-TELLAN, a. Pertaining to Aristotle. 
AR-IS-TO-T£'LI-AN, n. A follower of Ai istutle, who found. 
ARISTOTELLANISM x T 
"O-T£'LI-AN-ISM, n. The philosophy or i 
of Aristotle. iba y Ayay, 

ARID TOTELIG a. Pertaining to Aristotle, or to his pbi 

osophy. 

* AR’ l'H-MAN-CY, or A-RITHMAN-CY, n. [Gr.ap 0uoç and 
pavraa.) Divination, or the fon:telling of future events by 
the use or obeervation of numbers. 

A-RITH'ME-TI€, n. (Gr. apiOunrixn.] The science of num 
bers, or the art of computation. 

AR-ITH-METIE€, ja. Pertaining to arithmetic ; accord 

Te asahan, j ing to the rules or method of ar 

thmetic. 


‘AR-ITH-METI€-AL-LY, adv. According to the rules, prin. 


ciples, or method of arithmetic. 

A-RITH-ME-TI*"CIAN, n. One akilled in arithmetic, or 
versed in the science of numbers. 

ARK, n. (Fr.arche; L.arca.] 1. A small, close vessel, chest, 
or coffer, such as that which was the repotory of the ta 
bles of the covenant among the Jews. The vesselin which 
Moses was set afloat upon the Nile was an ark of bulrush. 
es. 2. The large, tloating vessel, in which Noah and his 
family were preserved during the deluge. 3. A deposit. 
ory. 4.A large boat, used on American rivers to transport 
produce to market. 5. In early English and Scottish writ- 
ers, a chest or coffer; as, an ark for meal. 

ÁRK'TIZ- ITE, (n. A mineral, now called Wernerite; ave 

KRETIZ-ITE, i riety of scapolite. 

ARM, n. (Sax. arm, earm; D. G. Sw. Dan. arm; L. armus.] 
1. The limb of the human body which extends from the 
shoulder to the hand. 2 The branch of a tree, or the 
slender part of a machine, projecting from a trunk or axis, 
3. A narrow inlet of water from the sea. 4. Figuratively, 

ower, might, sene ; as, the secular arm. 

XKN, v. t. (L. armo; Fr. armer ; Sp. armar; It. armare.) 1. 
To furnish or equip with weapons of oftense or defense. 
2. Tocover with a plate, or with whatover will add strength, 
force, or security. 3. To furnish with means of defense; 
to prepare for resistance; to fortify, in a moral sense. 4 
To fit up; to furnish with means of action or effect; as, 
to arm a hook; in angling; to arm a dressing, in surgery. 
To arm a loadstone, is to provide it with an armature. 

ARM, v. i To provide with arms, weapons, or means of zç 
tack or resistance; to take arms. 

ÁR-MADA, n. [Sp] A fleet of armed ships; a squadron. 
The term is usually applied to the Spanish tleet, calleu the 
Invincible Armada, consisting of 130 ships, intended to act 
agninst England in the reign of Elizabe 

ÁR-MA-DIL'LO, x. (Sp.] A quadruped peculiar to South 
America, called also tatov, and in zoology the dasypus. 
It is covered with a hard, bony shell, divided on the back 
into movable belts. 

ARM'A-MEN'I, n. (L. armamenta.] 1. A body of forces 
equipped for war; used of a land or naval force. 2. In 
naval affairs, the guns and other munitions of war with 
which a ship is armed, 

ARM-A-MENT'A-RY, n. An armory; a magazine or arsenal 

Rarely used.) 

ÁKM'A-TURE, n. (L. armatura.] 1. Armor; that which de. 
fends the body.—2. In ancient military art, an exercise per 
formed with missive weapons, as darte, spears, and ar. 
rows, The armature of a magnet is a piece of iron which 
connects the two poles, for the purpose of keeping the 
magnetic power undiminished. 

ÁR'MAN, n. A confection for restoring appetite in horses 


— Dict. 

XRM'-CHAIR, n. A chair with arms. 

ARMED-CHAIR, n. Anelbow-chair. See ARM-CHAIR. 

ARNED, pp. or a. 1, Furnished with weapons of offense 
or defense; furnished with the means of security; forte 
fied, in a moral sense.—9. In heraldry, armed is when the 
beaks, talons, horns, or feet of beasts and birds of prey are 
of a different color from the rest of the body. 3. Furnished 
with an armature, as the loadstone—.4. In botany, having 
prickles or thorns.—Armed en flute. A ship is eaid to be 
armed en flute, i. e., after the manner of a transport, W 
part of the guns are taken out to make room, and her 
effective force is thus reduced below that at which she 


rates. 
AR-MENI-AN. a. Pertaining to Armenia. : 
XR-M£'NLAN, n. A native of Armenia, or the language of 
the country. 
XR MENLAR BOLE. A species of clay from Armenia, and 
found in other countries.  (Disused.] o : 
KR-ME-NI-AN STONE. Aso Ros atone; opha of cal- 
careous earth or um, with the osy ( - 
t XR-MENTAL, sf IL. armentalis.] Belonging to a drove 
t AR-MENTINE, j or herd of cattle.—Dict. 
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$3 AA NEN. TOSE, & Abvunding with catde.— Dict. 

ARME-PCISSANIL a l'owertul in arma. — HB erter. 

ARM FULL. & As much as the anus cun hold. 

PARMUAUNT, @ Slen ler, as the arm.—Shak. 

ARN HOLE, n, i. The cavity under the shoulder, or tho 
armpit. 2 A hole for the arm in a garment s 

KRMIVER, a. (l. One who bears arms.) An esqure, a 
knights companion; but in present neage, armiger is a ti- 
tle of dignity next in degree to a knight. Armiger is still 
retained as a utle of respect, being the Latin word for es- 

uire, which see. 

AR-MIO ER-OUS, a. (L. armiger.) Bearing arms. 

ERMIL-LA-RY, a [L. armilla] ltesembliag a bracelet, or | 
ring; consisting of rings or circles. The armillary sphere ; 
is an astronomical machine, coinposed of a number of 
hoops or circles representing the different circles in the 
system of the world, as the cquator, ecliptic, &c., put to- 
gether in their natural order and relative positions. 

I ARM'H.-LA-TED, a. Having bracelets, . 

ARM'ING, Equipping with anns; providing with the 
means of defense or attack; fitting with an armature, as a 
mane 

ARNI LINGS, n. pl. The same as waist-clothes, hung about a 
ship's upper works — Chambers. I i 

àR-MiNTAS ,@ Pertaining to Arminius, or designating his 

rinciples. 

A&R-MINIAN, m. One of a sect or party of Christians, so 
called trom Arminius, or Harmansen. 

iR-MIN‘1AN-ISN, n. The peculiar doctrines or tenets of 
the Anninians. 

iRM-IP‘O-TENCE, n. (L.arma and potentia.) Power in 
arme.—-JoÀnson. 

ARN-IPO-TENT, a. Powerful in arms. 

ARM-IS'O-NOUS, a. Sounding or rustling in arms. 

ARM'I3-TICE, n. [L. arma and sisto; Fr. armistice.) A ces- 
sation of arms, for a short time, by convention ; a truce ; 
a temporary suspension of hostilities by agreement of the 


AI LESS, a. Without an arm; destitute of weapons.— 
Beaum. & FL - 

ARMLET, m. A small arm; as, an armlet of the sea; a 
piece of armor for the arm; a bracelet.— Dryden. 

ARMONI-AE, n. A sort of volatile salt. See AMMONIAC. 

&RM'OR, n. 1. Defensive arms; any habit worn to protect 
the body in battle; formerly called harness. Coat-armor is 
the escutcheon of & person or family. Armor ofa magnet, 
the sune as armature. 

at la eat n. One who carries the armor of an- 
other. 

4RM‘OR-ER, n. L A maker of armor or arms; a manufac- 
turer of instruments of war. 2. One who has the care of 
the arms and armor of another, and dresses him in armor ; 
as, “the armorers accomplishing the knights."—SAak. 

ARM-O'TI-AL, a. Belonging to armor, or to the arms or es- 
cutcheon of a pany: 

AR-MORIE€E, da. Designating the northwestern part of 

AR-MOR'I€-AN, $ France, formerly called Armorica. 

&R-MOR'€, n. The language of the Armoricans; one of 
the Celtic dialects. 

AR-MOR'I€-AN, n. A native of Armorica. 

ARMOR-IST, n. One skilled in heraldry. 

ÁRNM'OR,Y, n. 1. A place where arma and instruments of 
war are depoeited. 2. Armor; otfensive and defensive 
arms. 3. Ensigns armorial 4. The science or knowledge 
of coatarmor. 5. In the United States, a place where 
arms are manufactured. 

ARM'PIT, n. The hollow place under the shoulder. 

ARMS, x. pl. (L. arma; Fr. arme; Sp. lt. arma] 1. Weap- 
ons of offense, or armor for defense and protection of the 
body. 2 War; hostility. 3. The ensigns armorial of a 
family. Fire-arms are such as may be charged with pow- 
der, as cannon, muskets, mortars, &c. A stand of arms 
consists of a musket, bayonet, Cu ee Don and belt, with 
a sword.—In falconry, arms are the legs of a hawk from 
the thigh to the foot. To be in arms, to be in a etato of 
hostility, or preparation for war. To take arms, to arm 
sor attack or defense. To bear arms, to be trained to the 
profession of a soldier. To arms! denotes the taking of 
arms: or as an exclamation, it is a summons to take arms. 

ARMS'END, n. At the end of the arma, at a good dis- 
tance. 

IRM'-SHAP'ED Song’ d. Shaped like the arm.—Smith. 

iRM&-LENGTH, n. The length of the arm. To keep one 
at arms-leng-h, is sometimes used figuratively for keeping 
him at a distance ; not allowing close contact or familiarity. 

ARM'S-REACH, n. Within the stretch of the arm. 

AIVMY, w. (Fr. armée.) 1. A collection or body of men 
armed for wur. 2. A great number; a vast multitude. 

AR/NOJ,D-I3T, *. A disciple of Arnold of Brescia. 

AWK'NOT, n. A name of the bunium, pignut or earthnut. 

£R-NOTTO, n. The anotta, which see. Also, a tree so called. 

ARNET TS, n. Tall oat grass. 

' A-KOINT. See AROYNT. 
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A-ROMA, n. (Gr. apwyu.} The quality of plants or other 
subetnnces which consntutcs their fragrance. 

AR-O-MATIE, Ya. Fragrant; epwy ; strong-scented ; 

AR-O-NAT1€-AL, $ having an agrecuble odur; odorifer 


ous. 

AR-O-MAT'6, n. * A plant, drug, or medicine, chai acterized 
by a fragrant smell, aud usnally by a wann, pungcat taste 

AR-O-MA'I-I-ZA"T ION, n. The act of impregnating or scent 
ing with aroma, or rendering aromatic. 

* A-RO'MA-TIZE, v. t. To impregnate witk aroma; to *n- 
fuse un aromatic odor; to give a spicy scent or tasto, $5 
pertume. 

* ee NIZED, pp. impregnated with aroma; rendered 

ngrunt. 

* A-RO'MA-TTZ-ER, n. That which communicates an aro- 
matic quality. — Evelyn. 

* A-RO'MA-TIZ-ING, ppr. Rendering spicy; impregnating 
with aroma. 

A-RO'MA-TOUS, a. Containing aroma, or the principle of 
fragrunce. 

AR'OPH, n. 1. A name by which suffron is sometimes called, 
2. A chemical preparation of Paracelsus, formed by sub- 
limation from equal quantities of hcmazite and sal ammoniac, 

A-ROSE'. The past or preterite tense of the verb to arise. 

A-ROUND', prep. 1. About; on all sides; encircling; en- 
compassing. 2. In a looser sense, from place to place; at 


random. 
A-ROUND, adv. 1. In a circle; on every side. 2 In a 
looser sense, at random; without any fi direction. 


A-ROURA, n. [Gr.) A Grecian measure of tifty feet. 

A-ROUSE' (a-rouz^, v. t. To call into action that which is 
at rest; to stir, or put in motion or exertion that which is 

. languid.—SvN. To excite; stir up; call forth; awaken; 
animate ; rouse. 

A-ROUS'ED (a-rouzd^, pp. Excited into action; put in mo 


tion. 

A-ROUSTNG, ppr. Putting in motion; stirring; exciting into 
action or exertion. 

A-ROW’, adv. In a row; successively. 

t A-ROYNT, adv. Be gone; away.—Shak. 

4R-PEGGI-O, x. [It] In music, the striking the notes of a 
chord in quick succession, after the manner of playing on 


a herp. 

ARPENT (ürpong), n. [Fr.] A portion of land in France, 
ordinarily containing one hundred square rods or perches, 
each of 18 feet. But the arpent is different in ditlerent 

i pue of France. 


XAR'QUE-BUSE, 1». Asortof hand gun; a species of fire- 
HAR'QUE-BUSE, § arms, anciently used, which was cock 
ed with a wheel 


Rel 

t Fn n. [L. arrha, or arra.) A pledge— Anderson. 

ARRACH, n. A plant. See ORRACH. 

AR/'RAC€K', n. Contracted into rack. A term used in India 
to designate any kind of spirituous liquor, especially that 
distilled from the cocoa-nut, rice, or sugar-cane. 

AR'RA-GON.ITE, n. In mineralogy, carbonate of lime crys- 
tallized in rhombic prisms, or forms derived from the 
same. It is also harder than common carbonate of lime. 

AR-RAIGN’ (ar-ráne), v. t. (Norm. arraner.) 1. To call oi 
set a prisoner at the bar of a court, to answer to the mat 
ter c d against him in an indictment or information 
2. According to law writers, to set in order ; to fit for trial. 
3. To charge with faults; to call before the bar of reason 
or taste as faulty.—SvN. To accuse; impeach; charge ; 
censure. 

AR-RAIGN' (ar-ráne^), n. Arraignment; as, clerk of the ar- 
raigns.— Blackstone. 

AR-RAIGN'ED (ar-ránd^, pp. Called before a tribunal to 
answer, and elect triers; accused; called in question. 

AR-RAIGN'ER, n, One who arraigna.— Coleridge. 

AR-RAIGNING, ppr. Calling before a court or tribunal; 
accusing. 

AR-RAIGNMENT (ar-rüáne^ment), n. (Norm. arresnement, 

arra .] 1. The act of arraigning. 2. Accusation. 

3. A calling in question for faults. 

t AR-RAUMENT, n. Clothes; garments; now raiment 

t AR'RAND, n. Errand; mes — Howell. 

AR-RANÓE' v. t. (Fr. arranger.) 1. To put in proper cr 
der; to dispose the parts of & whole in the manner in 
tended, or best suited for the purpose. 92. To adjust, te 
scttle; to put in order; to prepare. 

AR-RANG’ED (ar-ránjd^, pp. Put in order ; disposed in the 
proper order; adjusted. 

AR-RANOGE'MENT, n. 1. The act of putting in proper or- 
der; the state of being pnt in order; dispoeition in suita- 
ble form. 2. That which is disposed in order ; system ol 
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parts disposed in duc order. 3. Preparatory measuie; 
previous disposition. 4. Final settlement; d lusngont by 
agrecinent. 5. Classification of facts relating to a subject, 
in a regular, systematic order. 

AR-RANG'ER, n. One who puts in order. 

AR-RANO‘LNG, ppr. Putting in duc order or form: adjusting. 

ARRANT, a. [Probably a different spelling of errant.) No- 
torious, in an ill sense; infamous; merc; vile. 

ARRANT-LY, adv. Notoriously, in an ill sense; infamous- 
ly; impudently ; shamefully. 

AR'RAS, n. (from Arras, in Artois, where this article was 
manufactured.] Tapestry; hangings wove with figures. 

! AR-RAUGHT, a. Seized by violence.—Spenser. 

AR-R A Y', n. (Norm. araie] 1. Order; disposition in regu- 
lar lines; as, an army in battle array. Hence, a posture of 
defense. 2. Dress; garments disposed in order upon the 
person. Dryden.—3. In law, the act of impanneling a jury ; 
or a Jury impanneled. 

AR-RAY', v.t. 1. To place or dispose in order, as troops for 
battle. 2 To deck or dress ; to adorn with dress. 3. To 
set a jury in order for the trial of a cause; that is, to call 
them man by man.— Blackstone. 4. To envelop; as, “ar- 
rayed in gloom.” Trumbull.—Syn. To draw up; arrange; 
dispose ; set in order. 

AR-RAY'ED (ar-radc), pp. Set in order, or in lines; ar- 

ed in order for attack or defense ; dressed ; adorned 
ess; impanncled. 

AR-RAYER, n. One who arrays.—In English history, an 
officer who had a commission of array, to put the soldier 
ofa ane in a condition for military service. 

AR-RAYTING, ppr. Setting in order; putting on splendid 
raiment ; impanneling. 

t AR-REAR’, ado. (Fr. arriere] Behind; at the hinder part. 
— Spenser. 

AR REAR x. That which is behind in payment, or which 
remains unpaid, though due.—In arrears, behind in pay- 
ment. 

AR-REAR’AGE, n. Arrears; any sum of money remaining 


unpzid, after previous payment of a part. 
1 AR-REAR’ANCE, 2. e same with arrear.— Dict. 
AR-RECET', la. [L. arrectus] Erect; attentive; as a 


AR-RECT'ED, $ person listening. 

t AR-RECT, v. t. To raise or lift up.—Skeiton. 

AR-REN-TATION, w. (Sp. arrendar.) In the forest laws of 
England, a licensing the owner of land in a forest to in- 
close it with a small ditch and low hedge, in consideration 
of a yearly rent. — Corel. 

AR.REP.TI"TIOUS, a. ([L. arreptus] 1. Snatched away. 
2. (ad and repo.)  Crept in privily.—JoAnson. 

AR-REST', v. t. (Fr. arrêter.) 1. To check or hinder motion. 
2. To take, seize, or apprehend by virtue of a warrant 
from authority. 3. To seize and fix; as, to arrest univer- 
sal attention. 4. To hinder, or restrain ; as, to arrest the 
progresa of a work—Sywn. To obstruct; delay; detain ; 
check; hinder; stop; apprehend; seize; lay hold of. 

AR-REST' n. 1. The taking or apprehending of a person 
by virtue of a warrant from authority. 2. Any scizure, or 
taking by power, pee ormoral 3. A stop, hinderance, 
or restraint.—4. law, an arrest of pen Air is the stay- 
ing or stopping of a judgment after verdict, for causes as- 


signed. 5. À mangy or scabby humor between the ham 
and pastern of the hind lega of a horse. 

i ST-ATION, x. The act of arresting; an arrest or 
seizure. 


AR-RESTED, pp. 
RRESTER 4. 

A » 

AR-REST'OR, fn. One who arrests. 

AR-REST'ING, ppr. Seizing; staying; restraining. 

AR-REST'MENT, x. In Scots law, an arrest, or detention of 
a criminal, till he finds caution or surety, to stand trial. 

AR-RET" (arr&), n. [Fr.] The decision of a court or coun- 
cil; a decree published ; the edict of a sovereign prince. 
AR-RET’, v. .. To assign; to allot.—Spenser. 

f AR-RETTED, a. Convened before a judge, charged with 


a crime. 

T AR-RIDE, v.t. (L.arrídeo.] To laugh at; to please well.— 
Ben Jonson. 

AR-RIERE’ (ar-reer), n. The last body of an army; now 
called rear, which see.—Arriereban, or ban and arriere- 
ban, a general proclamation of the French kings, by which 
not o their immediate feudatories, but the vassals of 
the latter, were summoned to take the field for war. The 
term is also applied to the troops thus collected —Arriere- 
£ or fef. A fee or fief dependent on a superior fee, or a 

ee ned of a feudatory.—Arrierewassal. e vassal of a 

Yass 


AR"RIS, n. In architecture, the edge formed by two surfaces 
meeting each other, whether plain or curved; applied to 
the edges of moldings, &c. The line or edge at which two 
bodies forming an exterior angle meet each other. 

AB-RISTON (ar-rizh'un), x. [L.arrisio.] The act of smiling. 


Seized; apprehended; stopped; hin- 


AR-RIV'AL, n. 1. The coming to, or reaching a place, from ` 
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a distance. 2. The attainment or gaining of 
effort; as, an arriral at thc autant df pen Ei 
Ine i persons or things arriving ; as, news by the last an 


rivals. 
t AR-RIV'ANCE, n. 1. Com coming.—Shak. . 
al; a reaching in Pones pay din j Tem 
AR-RIVE' v. i (Fr. arriver.) 1. Literally, to come to the 
shore, or bank. Hence, to come to or rcach in progresa 
by water, followed by az. 2. To come to or reach by 
traveling on land. 3. To reach a point by progressive 
motion ; to gain or compass by effort, practice, study. en. 
quiry, eine praise 4. To happen or occur; 
as, "he to whom orious death arrices."— Waller, (obs. 
T AR-RIVE' v. t. To reach.—Shkak. (oe) 
AR-RIVING, ppr. Coming to, or reaching by water or 
; gaining by research, effort, or study. 
t AR-RODE’, v. t. (L. arrodo.] To gnaw or nibble — Dict, 
AR'RO.GANCE, n. (L. arrapantiol - The act or quality of 
taking much upon one's self ; that species of pride which 
consists in exorbitant claims of rank, dignity, estimation, 
or power; proud contempt of others.—Syn. Assumption; 
haughtiness; lordliness; presumption; pride; disdain; 
over ; conceit; conccitedness. 
AR'RO-GAN-CY, n. Arrogance. [Little used.) 
AR'RO-GANT, a. 1. Making, or having the disposition to 
make, exorbitant claims of rank or estimation; giving 
one's self an undue degree of importance ; haughty ; con- 
ceited. 2. Containing arrogance ; marked with arrogance; 
proceeding from undue claims or self-importance.—SrN. 
rdly; proud; assuming ; overbearing ; presumptuous ; 


haughty. 
AR'RO-GANT-LY, adv. In an arrogant manner; with un- 
due pride or self-importance. 


AR'RO-GANT-NESS, n. Arrogance. [Little used.] 

ARRO-GATE, v.t. [L. arrogo.] To lay claim to more than 
is proper; to make undue claims, from vanity or false 

retensions to right or merit—Syx. To assume; chal 
nge; claim ; demand ; Appropriate 

ARRO-G1-TED, pp. Claimed by undue pretensions. 

AR'RO-Gi-TING, ppr. Challenging or claiming more pow- 
er or respect than is just or reasonable. 

AR-RO-Gi'TION, m. The act of arrogating, or making ex- 
orbitant claims ; the act of taking more tnan one is justly 
entitled to. 

AR'RO-GA-TTVE, a. Assuming or making undue claims 
and pretensions.— More. 

AR-RON'DISSE-MENT (ar-ron'dis-müng), n. [Fr.] Litr- 
ally, & circuit or district, applied in France to the immedi- 
ate subdivision of a department. That kingdom, since the 
revolution, has been divided into departments ; these into 
arrondissements; these into cantons; and the latter into 
communes. 

AR-ROSION (ar-r&zhun), n. (L. arrodo.] A gnawing. 

ARROW, n. (Sax. arewa.) A missive weapon of offense, 
sagas slender, pointed, and barbed, to shot with a 

ow. 

ARROW-GRASS, n. A ular name of ts of the 
nus tri lochin.— MuMenber : i d 

AR'ROW-HEAD, x. 1. The head of an arrow. 2. The pop- 
ular name of different aquatic plants, species of the genus 

ittaria, eo called from their resemblunce to an arrow. 

ARROW-HEADED, e, Shaped like the head of an arrow. 
The arrow-headed characters are characters formed by a 
combination of trianguler or wedge-like figures; hence 
called, also, cuneiform characters. They are found in the 
up of Persepolis, Babylon, Nineveh, and other places of 

e East. 

ARROW-ROOT, n. 1. A popular name of the different 
spccies of the genus maranta, one of which, the arundi- 
macea, or starch plant, produces the arrow-root of the 
shops. 2. The starch of the maranta arundinacea, or ar- 
row-rcot, a nutritive medicinal food. 

AR/ROW-SHAP'ED (-shapt), a. Shaped like an arrow. 

ARROW-Y, a. 1. Consisting of arrows. 2. Formed like an 
arrow. 

Ld n. (Sax. earse] The buttocks or hind part of an an- 


t ARSEFOOT, n. A kind of water-fowl.— Dict. 

AR’SE-NAL, 2. (Sp. Port. It. Fr.) 1. A repository or mag- 
azine of arms and mili stores. 2. England, and 
.other European countries, a public establishment where 
naval and military engines are manufactured or stored.- 


P. Cyc. . 
XR-SE'NLATE, n. A salt, formed by arsenic acid combined 
with any base. . 
AR'SEN-I€, n. (Gr. apoevixor ; Fr. arsenic.) A brittle metal, 
of a steel-gray color and brilliant lustre. The virulent 
poison known as arsenic in the shops is the arsenious acid, 
called, aleo, oxyd of arsenic and white arsenic. 
XR-SENT€ ACID, n. An acid composed of two equivalents 
of arsenic and five of oxygen. : 
ÁR-SEN'I€-AL, a. Belonging to arsenic; 
containing 9” senic. 


consisting of or 
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ARSENIC TTE, e ( To combine with arenic. 

ARSE N le CED, pp. or a. Combined with arsenic. 

ARS NULOULS a Pertuining to, or containing arsenic. — 

aRsSr NOUS ACID, t. An acid composed of two equiv- 
alenta ot arsenic aud three of oxygeu. . 

ARSENATE m. A salt formed by the aracnious acid with 


a base. 
ARSE'-SMART, s. The vulgar name of a species of polyg- 
en m or knut-yrass. 
ARSH INE, a. Russian carina of Ho ninn two cit 
ARSIS, s. (Gr.] 1. In prosody, that part of a toot on whic 
the Kis as beat) of the voice falla The reet of the 
foot ix called the tesi —3.. In music, the elevation of the 
voice accompanying the ictus, now called musical accent. 
uation, & Tbe elevation of the band in beating time. 
ARSON, m. (Norm. Fr. arsine, arscun.) ìu law, the mali- 
cious burning of a house of another man, which, by thc 
counuon law, is felony. . 

RRT. ‘Tho second person, indicative modc, present tense, 
of the substantive verb am. : ‘ c , 
ART, n. (L. ars, artis.) 1. The disposition or modification 
of things by human skill, to answcr the purpose intended. 
In this scuse, art stands opposed to nature, 2. A system 
of rulee, serving to facilitate the performance of certain 


actions ; opposed to science, or to speculative principles. ! 


3. Rusinees or employment ; as, the various arts of Jite.— 
Swift. 4. The power of performing certain &^tions, ac- 
quired by experience, study, or observation. $. Cunning; 
artificc ; aa, to rely on art instead of strength.  Crabbe.— 
6. The arts, or tke liberal arts, denote the whole eircle of 
the arts and sciences, or of an academical education ; 
hence, the degrees of A.B., Bachelor of Arts, and A.M. 
Master of Arta.—Art and part, in Scotch law, denotes the 
charge of contriving or partaking in a criminal act; said 
to be an abridgment of artifer and particeps.—Syn. Apti- 
tude; readiness; skill; dexterity; adroitness; eontriv- 
ance; profession; busincss; trade; calling; cunning ; 
artifice ; deceit; duplicity. j 

AR-TE-MIS'IA, n. Mug-wort, southernwood, and worm- 
woud; a genus of plants. 

AR-TE'RI-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to an artery or the arteries. 
2. Contained in an artery. 

AR-TE£-RI-AL-IZ-A"TION, n. The process of making arte- 
riaL— Watts. 

AR.TE'RI-AI-TZE, v. t. To make arterial; to communi. 
osie as to venous blood, the qualities of arteria! blood.— 

rout. 

AR-TE'RI-AL-IZ ED, pp. or a. Made arterial. 

AR-.TE'RI-AL-TZ-ING, ppr. Rendering arterial. 

AR-T£-RI-OL'O-6 Y, n "lar. aprnpia and duyos.) A treatise 
or discourse on the artcries.—Morin. 

A R-T£-RI-OT'O-MY, n. [Gr. aprnpia and roun.] The open- 
ne oF an artery for the purpose of letting blood, or dis- 
secton. 

AR'TE-RY, n. (Gr. apaq, A vessel or tube which con- 
veys the blood from the heart to all parts of the body. 
There are two principal arteries; thc aorta and the pul- 
monary artery. 

AR-TE£'SIAN, a. (from Artois, in France.) Artesian wells, 
those made by boring into the earth till water is reached, 
and which, from internal pressurc, flow like a fountain. 

ARTFUL, & 1. Performed with art or skill. 2 Artificial. 
3. Practicing art, or stratagem. 4. Proceeding from art 
or craft — yN. Skillful; adroit; dextrous ; cunning; 
crafty; deceitful. 

ART'FUL-LY, adv. 


trously. 

LRTF UL-NESS, n. Art; craft; cunning; address. 

IR-THRITIE, Ya. Pertaining to the joints, or to the 

KR-THRITIC-AL, § gout; affecting the goma 

ARTHRITIS, n. (Gr. apópiris.] Any inflammation of the 
joints ; but more particularly, the gout. 

AR.THRODI-A, n. In anatomy, a species of articulation. 

4R-THROD'1€, a. Pertaining to arthrodia. 

ARTIC. Erroneously uscd by some authors for arctic. 

AR'TI-CHOKE, n. (Fr. articka«t.] A plant somewhat re- 
scmbling a thistle. The Jerusalem artichoke is & Ao gie 
of sun-flowcr. This is the plant commonly called arti- 
Choke in Amcrica. The term Jerusalem is a corruption of 
the Italian girasole, sun-flowor. 

BRTI-CLE, n. [L. articulus.) 1. A single clause in a con- 
tract, account, treaty, or other writing ; a particular, aep- 
arate charge, or item, in an account; a term, eondition, or 
stipulation, in a contract. 2. A point of faith. 3. Com- 
prehension ; as, “a soul of great article."—Skak.,[obs.] 4. 
A distinct part.—Paley. 5. A particular eommodity, or 
substance.—6. In botany, that part of a stalk or stem 
which is between two jointa.—7. In grammar, an adjec- 
tive used before nouns, to limit or definc their applica 
tion; an, hic, ille, ipse in Latin; o, n, ro, in Greek; tke 
this, that, in English; le, la, les, in French; il, la, lo, in 
Italian.—In the article of death (L. articulo mortis), literally, 
in the moment of death, in the last struggle or agony.— 


With art, or cunning; skillfully; dex- 
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Articles qf war, the code or regulations for tho government 
of the anny in Great Britain, and the army and navy in 
the United States.—Articlea of the navy, the code or regu- 
lations for the government of the navy in Great Britain. 

AR'TI-ELE, v. to 1. To draw up in distinct particulars. 2. 
To accuse or charge by an exhibition of articles. 3. To 

_, bind by articles of covenant or stipulation. 

AR'TI-CLE, v.i To agree by articles; to stipulate. 

ARTI-CLED, Drawn up in particulars; accused or 
bound by articles. 

AR-TI€'U.LAR, a. (L. articularis.) Belonging to thc joints 

AR-TI€'U-LAR-LY, adv. So as to sound evcry letter. 

AR-TI€-U-LATA, x. pl. [L. articulatus.) Animals having a 

ointed structure, but no intcrnal skeleton. The term cm- 
races one grand division of the animal kingdom, com- 
prising insects, spidere, the erustaeca, or animals of the 

.. crab and lobster kinds, and annelids or worms. 

AR-TICU-LATE, a. [L. articulatus.) 1. Fonned by joint 
ing, or articulation of the organs of spccch ; clear, dis- 
tinct, applied to sound. 2. Exprcssed in articles; [not 
used.) 3. In natural history, jointcd ; formed with joints. 

AR-TICYU-LATE, v. i. To utter articulate sounds; to utter 
distinct syllables or words. 

AR-TICU-LATE, v. t. 1. To form into distinct elementary 
sounds ; to form into syllables or words. 2. To draw up 
or write in separate particulars.—Skak., (obs.] 3. To treat, 
stipulate, or make terms.—Shak., (obs.] 4. To joint. Smith 

T YN. To speek utter; pronounce; enunciate. 

AR-TI€'U-LA-TED, pp. or a. 1. Uttered distinctly in sylla 
bles or words. 2. Jointed; having joints, as n plant. 

AR-TICU-LATE-LY, adv. 1. With distinct utterance of 
syllables or words. 2 Article by article ; in dctail—Palcy. 

AR-TI€'U-LATE-NESS, n. The quality of bcing articulate. 

AI-TIC€'9U-LA-TING, ppr. Uttering in distinct syllables oi 


words. 

AR-TI€-U-LATION, n. 1. In anatomy, the joining or juno 
ture of the bones —92. In batariy, e connection of the 
parts of a plant by joints. 3. The forming of words ot 
syllables by the organs of speech. 4. A consonant. 

ARTT-FICE, n. (L. artificium] 1. An artful or ingenious 
eontrivance or device. Ina sense, it corresponds with 
trick, or fraud. 2 Art; trade; skill acquired by science 
or practice, (obs.]—SvN. Trick; finesse; stratagem ; de- 
ception; cheat; fraud; guile; imposition ; cunning; craft. 

ART-IF'I-CER, n. (L. artifez.] 1. An artist; a mechanic, 
or manufacturer. 2 e who makes or contrives; an 
inventor. 3. A cunning, or artful fellow.—Ben Jonson, 
[not elc 

AKT-I-FIY^CIAL (art-e-fish’al), a, 1. Made or contrived by 
art, or by human skill and labor. 2. Fcigned ; fictitious; 
not genuine or natural 3. Contrived with skill or art. 4. 
Cultivated; not indigenous; not being of spontaneous 


growth. 

t ART-I-FY"CIAL, n. The production of art.—Sir W. Petty. 

ART-LFYI*CI-AL'I-TY, n. The quality of being artificial; 
appearance of art.—Shkenstonc. 

ARTI-LFI"CIAL-LY, adv. By art, or human skill and con 
trivance ; with art or ingcnuity. 

ART-I-FY"CIAL-NESS, n. The quality of being artificial 

t ART-I-FI"CIOUS, a. Artificial. 

t ART IL-ISE, (v... To givc the appearance of art to. 

t ARTTZE, Bolingbroke. 

XR-TILLE-RIST, n. A person skilled in gunnery. 

AR-TIL’LE-RY, n. This word has no pure. (Fr. artillerie.] 
1. Offensive weapons of war. 2. Cannon; great guns; 
ordnance. In a more extended sense, it includes the car- 
he. horses, powder, and all that belongs to a train of 
artillery. 3. The men who manage cannon and mortars, 
with the officers, engineers, and persons who supply the 
artillery with implements and materials. 4. The science 
of gunnery or artillery.—Campbdell's Mil. Dict. 

XR-TIL'LE-RY-MAN, n. One who scrves the artillery. 

ARTT-SAN, n. (Fr. See ART.) One trained to manual dex- 
terity ; one skilled in any art, mystery, or trade; a hand- 
crafts-man ; a mechanic. 

ARTIST, n. (Fr. artiste; It. artista; from l.. ars. See vasi 
1. In a general sense, one who is skilled in the practice o 
some art.— Dryden. 2. Appropriately, in present usage, 

one who professes and practices one of the liberal arta, in 
which science and taste preside over the manual execu 
tion. It is thus that the artist is distinguished from the 
artisan, who follows mechanically the rules of his hand 
craft or art. The term is particularly applied to painters 
sculptors, engravers, and architects.— E!mes. 

AR-TISTE' (ür-teest). H r. A term of very extensive ap 
lication among the French, to denote onc who is pecu 
iarly dextrous and tasteful in almost any art, as an opera 

dancer, and even a hair-dresecr or s cook. This term 
should not be confounded with thc English word artist, 

ART-ISTIE, (a. (From artist.) Pertaining tc an artist 

ART-ISTIC-AL, $ conformed to art. 

ART-ISTI€-AL-LY, adv. In an artistic manner. 

4RTLESS, a. 1. Unskillful; wanting art, or skill; as, "these 
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artiess lines."—Gray. 2. Free from guile, art, craft, or 

stratagem ; as, an artless tale. 3. Contrived without skill 

or art.—SvN. Simple; unaffccted; sincere; undesigning ; 
ileless ; open; k; candid. 

AKT'LENS-.LY, adv. 1. Without art or skill; in an artless 
manner. 2. Without guilc ; ur 

ART'LESS-NESS, u. The quality of being void of art or 

ilc ; snp T: sincerity ; unaffectedness. 

il TO-TY-R TE, n. [Gr. apros and rupos.] One of a sect 
of hcrctics, in thc primitive Church, who celebrated the 
eucbarist with bread and cheese. 

lH ARTS-MÁAN, n. A learned man.—Shak. 

AR-UN-DEL'IAN,a. Pertaining to Arundel; as, Arundelian 
marbles. These marbles, now at the University of Ox- 
ford, wcre brought from the East at the expense of the 
Earl of Arundel, and contain the Grecian chronology from 
about 1582 years to 264 years before Christ. This is call. 
ed the Parian Chronicle. 

A-RUN-DIN-A'CEOUS, a. (L. arundo.) Pertaining to a reed; 
resembling thc reed or cane. 

AR-UN-DIN'E-OUS, a. Abounding with reeds. 

A-RÜ'RA, x. [Gr. apovpa.] A piece of ground ; a ploughed 
field ; a Grecian measure. 

A-RUS'PEX, n. [L.] A soothsayer.—Dryden. 

A-RUS'PICE, n. Written also haruspice. (L. orusper, or 
harusper.] A priest, in ancient Romc, whose business it 
was to inspect the entrails of victims killed in sacrifice, 
and by them to foretell future events. 

A-RUS'PI-CY, n. The act of prognosticating by inspection 
of the entrails of beasts slain in sacrifice. 

sARVEL, n. A funeral.—Grose. 

AS, adv. [G. and D. als] 1. Literally, like; even; similar ; 
in like manner; as, do as you arc commanded. 2. It was 
formerly used where we now use that, [obs.] 3. It was 
formerly used for as if, [obs.] 4. While; during; at the 
same time. “He trembled as he spoke."— As, in a subse- 

uent part of a sentence, answers to such; give us suck 
ings as you please. 

AS, n. [L.] 1. A Roman weight of 12 ounces, answering to 
the dis or pound. 2. A Roman coin. 3. An integer; a 

o 


AS'A. A corruption of lasar, an ancient name of a gum; 
literally, the healer ; from the Hebrew asa, a physician or 
healer. See Ooze. 

AS-A-DUL'CIS. The same as benzoin. 

AS-A-FCET'I-DA, 2 (as-e-feti-da), n. (assa and L. fætidus.) A 

AS-A-FET'-DA, fetid inspissated sap frogn the East In- 
dies, used as a stimulant and antispasmodic. 

AS-A-RA-BA€'CA, n. [L. asarum.) A plant. 

AS'A-RIN,n. A crystallized substance resembling camphor, 
obtained from the Asarum Europeum. 

AS-BES'TI-FORM, a. Having the structure of asbestus. 

AS-BES'TINE,a. Pertaining to asbcstus, or partaking of its 
nature and qualities ; incombustible. 

AS-BESTIN-ITE, n. The actinolite, or strahlstein,— Calcif- 
erous asbestinite, a variety of actinolite. 

AS-BES'TUS, } n. (Gr. acócoros.] A variety of hornblende, 

AS-BES'TOS, or pyroxene, in long fibres, having the del- 
{cate texture of wool, and of a white or gray color. It is 
incombustible, and has been wrought into a soft, flexible 
cloth, which was formerly used as a shroud for dcad 
bodies. 
and for lamp-wic 

AS'BO-LIN, n. (Gr. aa6odn.} A yeiiow, oil-like matter, acrid 
and bitter, obtained frum soot. 

AS'€A-RIS, n.; pl. AS-CART-DES, [Gr.] In zoology, a ge- 
nus of intestinal worms; the pin-worm. 

AS-CEND', v. i [L. ascendo.) 1. To move upward; to 
mount; to go up; to rise. 2 To rise, in a Águrative 
sense; to proceed from an inferior to a superior degree, 
from mean to nob!e objects, from particulars to generals, 
&c. 3. To proceea from modern to ancient times ; to re- 
cur to former age& 4. To proceed in a line toward an- 
cestors. 5. To 83 a star, and proceed above the hori- 
zon.—6. In music, to rise in vocal utterance; to pass from 
any note to one more acute.—Syn. To rise; arise; mount; 
climb ; scale; soar; tower. 

AS-CEND', v. t. To go or move upward upon; as, to as- 
cend a hill; to climb. 

AS-CEND'A-BLE, a. That may be ascended. 

AS-CEND'ANT, n. 1. Superiority or commanding influ- 
ence. 2. An ancestor, or one who precedes in genealogy, 
or capu m n to descendant. Height ; 
elevation.— Temple, (little used.]—4. In astrology, the horo- 
scope, or that degree of the 
horizon at the time of one's 


supposed to have influ- 
ence on a person's life and fortune. 
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It is d in the manufacture of iron safes [ 


ups which rises above the | 


Hence the phrase, | 


to be in the ascendant, denoting to have commanding pow- | 


er or influence ; and lord of the ascendant, denoting one 
who possesses such power or influence.—Burke. 
AS-CEND'ANT, a. 1. Superior; 


—2. In astrology, above the horizon. 


redominant; surpassing. : 


ASH 


AS-CEND'EN.CY, a. Governing or controfine influ: 

Syn. Control; authority; influence ; A eee a wsapn 

" PAGE à done. TEE AMAY s dorioa $ 
-CE) NG, ppr. or a. Rising; movinz u ward : 
ceeding from thc less to the greater; roaa s 
modern to ancient, from grave to more acutc.— Asccnding 
latitude is the latitude of & planet when moving towurd 
the north polc.— Ascending node is that point of a planct'a 
orbit wherein it paseca the ecliptic to proceed north. 
ward.—Ascending vessels, in anatomy, are those which 
carry the blood upward. 

AS-CEN'SION, n. (L. asccnsio.] 1. The act of asccnding, 
arising. It is frequently applicd to the visible elevation 
of our Savior to heaven. 2 The thing asccnding, (not ew 
thorízed.] 3. In astronomy, right ascension is the angular 
distance from the vernal equinox, measured on the cque 
tor.—D. Olmsted. : 

AS-CEN'SION-DAY, n. A festival held on Holy Thursday, 
in commcmoration of our Savior's ascension into heavcn, 
after his resurrection. 

AS-CEN'SIVE, a. Rising; tending to rise, or causing to 
risc.—Journ. of Science. 

AS-CENT' n. [L. ascensus.] 1. The act of rising; motion 
upwanl; rise; a mounting upward. 2. The way by: 
which one &2cends, the means of ascending. 3. An em 
inence, hill, or high place. 4. The degree of clevation ut 
an object, or the angle it makes with a horizontal line. 5. 
Acclivity, the rise of a hill. 

AS-CER-TAIN', v.t. (L. ad certum.] 1. To make certain; to 
define or reduce to precision, by removing obscurity or 
ambiguity. 2. To make certain, by trial, examination, or 
experiment, so as to know what was before unknown. 3. 
To make sure by previous measures, (unwsual] 4. To 
fix; to establish with certainty; to render invariable. 

AS-CER-TAIN‘A-BLE, a. That may be made certain in 
fact, or reduced to certainty. 

AS-CER-TAIN’E]) (as-ser-tánd^, pp. Made certain ; defined, 
established ; reduced to a certainty. 

AS-CER-TAINER, n. The person who ascertains or makes 
certain. ° 

AS-CER-TAINING, ppr. Making certain ; fixing; cstablish- 
ing; reducing to a certainty ; obtaining certain knowledge. 

AS-CER-TAIN'MENT, n. e act of ascertaining; a reluc- 


in to certain ; certainty; fixed rule.—Swift. 

era NE i } See ACESCENCY, ACESCENT. 

AS-CETI€E, a. (Gr. aoxmros.] Retired from the world; un- 
duly rigid in devotions and mortifications.—S yw. Recluse; 
rigid ; severe; austere. 

AS-CETMO, n. 1. In the early Church, one who retired from 


the business of life, and devoted himself to piety and devo- 
tion; a hermit; a recluse. 2 One who practices undue 
rigor and self-denial in religious things. 3. The title of 
certain books on devout exercises. 

AS-CET1-CI8N, n. The state or practice of ascetics.— 
Warburton. 

AS'CI-1, ) n. pl. (L. ascii.) Persons who, at certain times 

AS'CI-ANS, $ of the year, have no shadow at noon. 

AS'CI-TANS, n. pl. (Gr. acxos.] A sect or branch of Monta 
nists, who appeared in the second century. 

AS-CITES, n. [Gr. acxos.] Dropsy of the belly, or tense 
equable swelling of the belly, with fluctuation, from a col 
lection of serous fluid. 

AS-CITIE€, la. Belonging to an ascites; dropsical; hy 

AS-CITI€-AL, § dropical. 

AS-CI-TI"TIOUS, a. [L. ascitus.) Additional; added; sup 

leinental ; not inherent or original. 

AS-€LETI-AD, n. In ancient poetry, a verse of four feet. 

AS-€RIB‘A-BLE, a. That may be ascribed. 

AS ERIBE’, v. t. [L. ascribo.] 1. To attribute, impute, or 
set to, as to a cause; to refer an effect to its cause. 2 To 
attribute, as a quality to consider or allege to belong: 

AS-ECRIB'ED (as- ^, pp. Attributed or imputed ; con- 
sidered or alleged as belonging. 

AS-©RIP'ING, ppr. Attributing; pis rin | alleging to belong, 

AS-CRIPTION, n. The act of ascribing, imputing, or afirm- 
ing to beiong. 

AS-€RIP- OUS, a. That is ascribed. 

A-SEX'"U-AL, a. Destitute of sex. 

ASH, n. (Sax. esc; Dan. ask.) 1. A well-known tree, whose 
hard, tough wood is valuable for many purposes. 2. Tha 
wood of the ash-tree. 

ASH, a. Pertaining to or like the ash; made of ash. 

ASH, v.t. 1. To strew or sprinkle with ashes. Howe.— 
9. To strew with ashes for the purpose of manure. 

f A-SHAME', v. t. To shame. HET 

A-SHAM'ED (ashümd^), a. Affected by shame; confused 
by a consciousness of guilt or of inferiority; by the mor 
tification of pride; by failure or disappointment. 


| f A-SHAM'ED-LY, adv. Bashfully. 


t ASHELF, adv. On a shelf or rock.—Afassinger. 
ASH'-COL'ORED, a. Of a color between brown and gray 


AS-CENIXED, pp. or a. Risen; mounted up; gonetoheaven.' ASH'EN, a. Pertaining to ash; made of asb. — — — — 
“DAVE ;—BYLL, UNITE;—AN'GER. VICIOUS —€ as K; Ó as J; Sas Z; CH as SH; FH as in tis. 1 Obsolete. 


ASP 


ASHER Y, a. 1. A place for ashes. 2 A placo where pot- 
ash is made. [.£mrica.) 

ASH Ex, a. pl, without the singular number. (Sax. arra.) 
L. The cartby icles of combustible substances remain- 
ing after conibustion. 2. The remains of the human body 
when burned. Hence. Águratirely, a dead body or corpse. 
—Volcanic ashís, the loose, carthy matter cjected by vol- 
canoes, 

ASH -FIRE sw. A low fire used in chemical operations. 

ASH -Fl.$. &. The oak-fly.— Complete Angler. 

ASH -HOLE, r. A repository for ashes; the lowcr part of 
a furnace. 
ASHLAR. Us. In architecture, a facing of wrought and 
4SHLER,§ squared stones, to cover walls of brick or 
rubble, as in the basements of buildings. The tcrin has 
also been applicd, in. England. to common or free stones 

a^ they are cer from the quarry.—Gwilt. 

ASH LER-ING, n. Quartcring for lathing to, in garrcts. 

ASHORE’ adr. 1. On ebore; on the land adjacent to wa- 
ter; to the shore. 2. On land, opposed to aboard. 3. On 
the round. : 

ASH-PPAN, n. A pan beneath a grate or furnace to receive 


asues. 

ASH TO-RETH, n. A goddess of the Sidonians and Philis- 
tines, the eame as Venus of the Romans. 

ASH-TUB, n. A tub to receive ashcs for leaching. 

ASH-WEDNES DAY cash ene do) n. The first day of 
Lecot; supposed to be so called trom a custom of sprin- 
kline ashes on the head. 

ASH-WEED, n. A plant, the small, wild angelica, gout- 
wort, goat's-foot, or herb-gerard. 

ASH'Y, a. l Belonging to ashes. 2. Ash-colored; pale; 
inclining to a whitish gray.—Shak. 3. Made or composed 
of ashes; as, the ashy womb of the phoenix. — Milton. 
4. Filled with ashes; as, ashy hairs.—Chaucer. 

ASH'Y-PALE, a. Pale as ashes.—Shak. 

A'SLAN (Ash ran), a. Pertaining to Asia 

A'SI-XREH (Ashe-árk) n. A term sppied to the chiefs or 
pontis of Proconsular Asia; one who had the superin- 
tendence of the public games. 

A-SI-AT'I€ (&she-atik), a. Belonging to Asia. 

A-SI-ATI€ (&ehe-atik), n. A native of Asia. 

&-SI-AT'I-CISM, n. Imitation of the Asiatic manner. 

A-SIDE, ade. 1. On or to one side; out of a perpendicular 
or straight direction. 2. At a little distance Eus the main 
part or body. 3. From the body. 4. From the company; 
at a small distance, or in private. 5. Separate from the 

rson, mind, or attention; in a state of abandonment. 

A&IN-E'GO, n. (Sp. asnico.] A foolish fellow. 

AST.NINE, rarely AST-NA-RY, a. (L. asinus.) Belonging 
to the ass; having the qualities of the ass. 

ISK, e. t. (Sax. ascian, acsian, or azian.) 1. To seek to ob- 
tain by words; with of, in the sense of from, before the 
person to whom the request is made. 2. To lay claim to; 
as, I ask only my own. 3. To put a question, with a view 
to an answcr. 4. To require, or claim. 5. To re- 
quire as the price or value of a commodity ; to set a price. 
6. To invite. — Syy. To request; seek; petition; solicit; 
bez; entreat; require; demand; claim; exhibit; inquire; 
interrogare. 

LSK, v.i. L To request or petition, followed by for. 2. To 
inquire, or seek by request. 

ISK. See AsKER. 

AP-RANCE' ladv. (D. sckuins.] 

AS-RANT', $ the eye. 

ASKED (Askt), pp. Requested; petitioned; questioned; in- 
terro 


ASR'EM, m. 1. One who asks; a petitioner; an inquirer. 
9. A water newt—Jodnson. 

A-SKEW', adc. (Germ. schief.) With a wry look; aside; 
askant; sometimes indicating scorn, contempt, or envy. 
KSKING, ppr. 1. Requesting; petitioning; interrogating ; 

inquiring. 2. Silently expressing request or desirc. 
t A-SLAKE' v. t. (Sax. aslacian.] To remit; to slacken.— 


AS-LANE n. A Turkish silver coin. 

A-SLANT, a. or ade. On one side; obliquely; not perpen- 
dicularly, or with a right angle. 

ASLEEP, a. or adv. 1 Sleeping; in a state of el ; at 
rest. 2. To a state of sleep; as, to fall asleep. 3. Dead; 
5 OPE, e. de With leaning inclinati blique 

ASL ^; a. or ady. i ing or ination; o - 
ly; with declivity or descent, as a hill 

* A-SLUG', adv. In a sluggish manncr.—Fotherby. 

AB-MO-NE'AN, a. Pertaining to Asmoneus. 

AE£-MO-NE'AN, n. One of the family of Asmoneus. 

4-SOMA-TOUS, a. [Gr. a and cwpa.] Without a material 
body ; incorpore 

ESP. See ASPEN. 

ASP, Ix. [L. aspis; Gr. aems.] A small, poisonous scr- 


ASPIE, $ t of Egypt 
TAUM. n. The calambec, a variety ofthe aloes- 
woud; also, the rosewood. 


Toward one corner of 


AS.PAL/ 
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! ASP'EN, ? n. [D. esp; G. aspe, dspe; Sax. espe] A 


ASP 


AS-PAL'A-THUS, n. A plant. 

AS-PADA4IN, n. A eryatallizable substance first discov 
ered in the juice of asparagus. 

AS-PAR-AG'IN-OUS, a Properly, allied to the asparagus, 
but denoting, in horticulture, plants whose tender shoots 
arc eaten like asparagus.— Brande. 

AS.PAR'A-GUS, n. (L. and Gr.) A well-known culinary 
plant, vulvarly called sparrow-grasa. 

AS-PARTATE, n. Any compound of the aspartic acid with 
a salidable base. 

AS.PáItTI€ ACID, n. A concrete or crystallinc acid from 
asparagus, composcd of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and 


oxygen. 
ASPECT, n. [L. aspectus.] 1. Look; view; appearance to 
the eye or the mind. 2. Countenance ; look, or particular 
appearance of the face. 3. Look; glance; act of secing. 
4. Position or situation with re to sceing, or, in a more 
gencral sense, position in relation to the points of the com- 
ass; as, a house with an eastern aspect.—5. In astrology, 
e situation of one planet with respect to another. 
tAS-PECT, v. t. To behold.— Temple. 
t AS-PECT'A-BLE, a. That may be seen. 
tAS-PECT’ED, a. Having an aspect.— Ben Jonson. 
t AS-PEC TION, n. The act of vievring.— Brown. 
A spectes 
ASP,  j ofthe poplar, so called from the trembling of 
is leaves, which move with the slightest impulee of the 
r. 
ASP'EN, a. Pertaining to the aspen, or resembling it; made 
of aspen wood. 
ASPER, a. [L.] Rough; rugged. [Little used.) 
ASPER, n. [L. aspiro.) In grammar, the Greek aspirate. 
AS'PER, n. A Turkisn coin. 
ASTER FTE, v. t. [L. aspero.) To make rough or uneven. 
— Boyle. 
ASPER-4-TED, pp. Made rough or uneven. 
AS-PER-A'TION, n. A making rough. 
AS.PER-GIL'LUS, n. The brush used in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church to sprinkle holy water on the people. 
AS-PER-GOIRE' (-gwor), n. [Fr. aspersoir.] A holy-water 
sprinkle.— Warton. 
AS-PER-I-FOLI-ATE, a. [L. asper and folium.) Having 
rough leaves. 

AS.PER-I.FO'LI-OUS, a. Having leaves rough to the touch 
AS-PER1-TY, n. [L. asperitas.) 1. Roughness of surface ; 
unevenness; Opposed to smoothness. 2. Roughness o 

sound; harshrfess of pronnan. 3. Roughness to the 
taste; sourness. 4. Roughness or ruggedness of temper. 
5. Sharpness. — Syn. Moroseness; crabbedness; harsh- 

: i i © sara acrimony ; tartness. 

ý , . 

ASPRELY, Sade. Roughly ; sharply. 

A-SPERM'CUS, a. (Gr. a and oxcpya-] Destitute of seeds, 

ASEE AS HON n. [L. aspernatio.] Neglect; disregard. 
—Dia. 

ASPER-OUS, a. (L. asper.) Rough; uneven — Boyle. 

AS-PERSE' (as- , €. t. [L. aspergo, aspersus.] 1. To be- 
spatter with foul reports or fasle and injurious charges; 
to tarnish in point of reputation, or good name. 2. To cast 
upon.—frn. To slander; defame; detract from; calum- 
niate; ° 

AS-PERS'ER, n. One who oe or vilifies another. 

AS.PER'SION, n. 1. A sprinkling. 2 The spreading of 
calumnious reports or charges; calumny; censure. 

AS.PERS'O-RY, a. Tending to asperse; defamatory. 

AS-PHALT, p (Gr. acóaAros.] Bitumen Judaicum, 

AS-PHALTUM, Jew's pitch; a smooth, hard, brittle, 
black or brown substance, which breaks with a polish, 
melts easily when heated, and, when pure, burns without 
leaving any ashes. 

AS-PHALTIE€, a. Pertaining to asphaltum, or containing 
it; bituminous.— Milton. 

AS-PHALTTTE, a. Pertaining to or containing asphaltum. 

AS-PHALTU8, n. Asphaltum.— Milton. 

AS'PHO-DEL, n». [L. and Gr.] A name of different species 
e the genus asphodelus, cultivated for the beauty of their 

were. 
AS-PHU-RE-LATA, n. [Gr. a and cóvpa.] A series of semi- 
ASPHYXTA YR G t Originall of 
H "A, lR r. acġvķia. i y, cessation 

AS-PHYXY, $ uos is the heat and arteries: as now 
used, suspended animation, particularly from suffocation, 
drowning, or inhaling irrespirable gases; applied also to 
the collapsed state of the cholera. 

ASP'€, n. 1. The asp, which see. 2 A piece of ordnance 
carrying a twelve-pound shot. 

ASPICE, n. A species of lavender, a plant. 

AS-PIR'ANT, n. 1. One who ires, breathes after, cr 
secks with eagerness. 2. A candidate.—Hurd. 

AS-PIR'ANT, a. Aspiring. 

ASPL-RATE, v. t. [L. aspiro.) To pronounce with a breath- 
ing, or full emission of breath. We arpirare the words 
horse and house. 


° See Synopsis. À, E, I, &c. long.—K, E, Y, &c., short.—FiR. FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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ASPI-RATE, v.i To give or impart a strong breathing ; 
as, the letter À aspiratcs.— Dryden. 

AS'PI-RATE. 2. A letter marked with an asper, or note of 
breathing; a inark of aspiration, as the Greek accent *. 

AS'PI-RATE, a. Pronounecd with a full breath. 

IPA ED pp. Utterod with a strong cmission of 
breath. 

ASPI-RA-TING, ppr. Pronouncing with a full breath. 

AS-PI-RA‘TION, n. 1. The pronunciation of a letter with 
a full emission of breath. 2. A breathing atter; an ardent 
wish or desire. 3. The act of aspiring, or of ardently de- 
eiring what is noble or spiritual. 

AS-PI'RA-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to breathing; suited to the 
inhaling ofair. . 

AS-PIRE’, v. i. [L. aspiro.) 1. To desire with eagerness ; 
to pant after an object. 2 To aim at something elevated. 
ey 3. To rise; to ascend.— Waller. Note. This word 
hàs been used transitively ; as, to aspire the clouds (Shak.); 
but here to is more properly understood. 

t AS-PFRE-MENT, n. The act of aspiring.— Brewer. 

AS-PIRER, n. One who aspires; one who aims to rise. 

AS-PIRTNG, ppr. Desiring eagerly; aiming at something 
noble, great, or spiritual. 

AS-PIRING, a. Ambitious; animated with an ardent desire 
of power, importance, or exeellence. 

AS-PIR'ING, n. 1. Ambition; eei desire of something 

at. 2. Points; stops, [not used.) 

AS-PIR'ING-LY, adv. In an aspiring manner. 

AS-PTR'ING-NESS, x. The state of being aspiring. 

AS-PORT-A'TION, n. (L.asportatio.] A earrying away.— 
In law, the felonious removal of goods. 

A-SQUINT, adv. (D. schuinte.) 1. To the corner or angle 
of the eye; obliquely; toward one side. 2. Not with re- 
gard, or due notice. 

XSS, n. [W. asyn; Ir. asan; L. asinus.) 1. A quadruped 
or ae cquine genus. 2. A dull, heavy, stupid fellow; a 

olt. 


AS-SA-FET1-DA, n. A feid gum from the East Indics, used į 


4S-SAI'. [It] A term of augmentation in musie; added to 
a word signifying slow, it denotes quite slow; and to a 
word signifying quick, it denotes we quick. 

AS-SAIL', v. L (Fr. assaillir.) 1. To leap or fall upon by 
violence ; to attack suddenly, as an individual 2. To in- 
vadc or attack in a hostile manner, as a nation. 3. To at- 
tack with arguments, censure, abuse, or criticism.—Syn. 
To assault; invade; attack; encounter ; fall upon. 

AS-SAIL'A-BLE, a. That may be assailed, attacked, or in- 


vaded. 

AS-SAIL’ANT, n. (Fr.) One who assails, attacks, or assaults. 

AS-SAIL'ANT, a. Assaulting; attacking; invading with 
violence. 

AS-SAIL'ED (as-sdld), pp. Assaulted; invaded; attacked 
with violence. 

AS-SAIL'ER, n. One who assails. 

AS-SAILING, ppr. Assaulting; invading by force; attack- 

with violence. 

1AS-SAIL'MENT, n. Attack; partieularly an attack of dis- 
ease.—Johnson. 

AS-SA.PAN'IC, n. The flying squirrel. 

AS'SA-RON, x. A Hebrew measure of five pints. 

ASSART, mw. (old Fr. assarter.] 1. In ancient laws, the 
offense of grubbing up trees, and thus rcs dag. pat 
or eoverts of a forest. 2. A tree plueked up by the roots; 
also, a piece of land cleared.—.AsÀ. 

AS-SART", v. t. To grub up trees; to commit an assart. 

AS-SAS'SIN, x. One who ‘lla, or attempts to kill, by sur- 
prise or secret assault. 

FAS-SAS'SIN, v. t. To murder.— Stillingfleet. 

AS-SAS'SIN-ATE, v. t. 1. To kill, or attempt to kill, by sur- 
prse or secret assault; to murder by sudden violence. 

to take by treachery. 


'To Mr C d 

f AS-SAS'SIN-ATE, a. A murder or murderer. 

MM pp. Murdered by surprise, or secret 
assault. 

AS SAN PEPINO, prr. Murdering by surprise or secret 
assault. 

AS-SAS-SIN-A'TION, n. The aet of killing or murdering by 

rise or secret assault; murder by violence. 

AS-SAS’SIN-4-TOR, n. An assassin, whieh see. 

AS-SAS'SIN-OUS, a. Murderous. 

AS-SAS'SINS, n. pl. In Syria, a tribe or clan ealled Ismacii- 
ane, formerly remarkable for their assassinations. 

f AS-SATION, n. (Fr.] A roasting. 

AS-SAULT,, n. [Fr. assault, now assat.) 1. A violent on- 
set. 2. An attack by hostile words or measures.—3. In 
law, an unlawful setting upon one's person ; an attempt or 
offer to beat another, without touching hia person. If the 
blow aimed takes effect, it is a battery —Syn. Attack; inva- 
sion ; ineursion; descent; onsct; onslaught; charge; storm. 

AS-SAULT, v.¢ 1. To fall upon by violence, or with a 


as a stimulant and anuspasmodie. See ASAFGTIDA. | 


hostile intention. 2. To invade or fall on with force. ' 


3. To attack by words, arguments, or unfriendly measures, . 
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with a view to shake, impair, or overthrow. 
tack; assail; invade u SDCOUDteE: storm ; ar ru 
ASSAULT SLE” a Hi TEE hc eerie Williama, 
` pp. Attac with fo 
hottie view TR rce, urms, violence, or 

AS-SAUL'T'ER, n. One who assaults, or violently attacks. 

AS-SAULTING. ppr. Attacking with force, or with hostile 
measures. 

AS-SAY', n. [Fr. essai; Sp. ensayo.) 1. The determination 
of the quantity of metal in an ore, alloy, or other metallic 
compound; and, more especially, of quantity of gold 
or sliver in coin or bullion. 2. The substanee to bo as- 
sayed. Ure.—3. In law, an examination of weights and 
measures by the standard. 4. Examination; trial; effort; 
first entranec upon any business; attempt 5. Value, 

obsolete. } 

AS-SAY', v.t. 1. To determine the amount of a particular 
metal in an ore, alloy, or other metallic com d. 
2. Figuratively, to apply to; as, to the touchstone.— Milton. 

AS-SAY', v. i. To attempt, try, or endcavor. 

AS-SAY'-BAL'ANCE, n. A balance used in assaying. 

AS-SAY'ED (as-sddc’), pp. Examined; tested; proved by 
experiment, 

AS-SAY'ER, w. Ono who examines ores and other metallie 
eompounds, to determine the amount of any metal which 
they contain. An officer of the mint, whose business is to 
determine the amount of gold or silver in coin or bullion. 

AS-SAY-FUR'NACE, n. A furnace used in the process of 
assaying.—Ure. 

AS-SAY'ING, w. The determination of the amount of any 

articular metal in a metallie compound. 

AS-SAY'ING, ppr. Trying by eome standard; examining by 
experiment, as metals; proving; attempting. 

AS-SAY'-MAS'TER, n. An assayer; an oces appointed to 
determine the amount of gold or silver in coin or bullion. 

t AS-SE€-TA‘TION, n. [L. assectatio.] Attendanee, or wait- 


v: n.— Dict. 
f ASSE-€LE, n. [L. assecla.} A dependent; a follower. 
Sheldon. 


t AS-SE-E0’RANCE, n. Assurance.—Sheldon. 

t AS-SE-CU-RA'TION, n. Assurance; a making secure. 

ft AS-SE-CORE’, v. & To secure.—Bullokar. 
AS-SE-CU'TION, n. (L. assequor.] An obtaining or aequir 


ing.—Ayliffe. 

AS-SEM'BLAGE, n. (Fr.) 1. A collection of individuals, or 
of particular things; the atate of being assembled. 2. The 
act of assembling, (rare.) 

t AS-REM'BLANCE, x. Representation; an assembling. 

AS-SEM'BLE, v. t. fFr. assembler.) To bring together a 
number of individuals or particulars into one place, or 
body ; to bring or call together.—Syn. To convene; col 
lect; congregate; muster; convoke. 

AS-SEN'BLE, v. i To meet or eome together ; to convene 
as a number of individuals, 

AS-SEM'BL ED, pp. Collected into a body; congregated. 

AS-SEM'BLER, n. One who assembles. 

AS-SEM'BLING, ppr. Coming together ; eolleeting into one 


lace. 
ad SENBLING, *. A eollection or meeting together— 


Heb., x. 

AS-SEM LY, n. (Sp. asamblea; It. assemblea; Fr. assemblée.} 
L A company or eollection of individuals in the same 
place; usually for the same purpose. 2. A congregation 
or religious society eonvened. 3. In a political sense, a 
meeting convened by ras for the transaction of pub- 
lie business. In some of the United States, the legislature. 
4. A collection of persons for amusement. 5. A convoca- 
tion, eonvention, or couneil of ministers and ruling elders 
delegated from each presbytery.—6. In armies, the second 
beating of the drum before a march, when the soldiers 
strike their tents. 7. An assemblage, [o in use.) — Pri- 
mary ossembly, a meeting of the people, or legal voters, 
in a town or neighborhood, to diseuss and decide in per- 


son. 

AS-SEN'BLY-ROOM, n. A room in whieh persons assem- 
ble, especially for amusement. 

AS-SENT, n. [L. assensus.) 1. The aet of the mind in ad- 
mitting or agreeing to the truth of a proposition. 2. Con- 
sent; agreement to a proposal, respecting some right or 
interest. Strictly, assent 1s an act of the understanding ; 
consent, of the will.—Royal assent, in England, the asscnt 
of the sovereign to bills passed by Parliament. —SvN. Aco 
cord ; ment; concurrence; approbation. 

AS-SENT*, v. i. To admit as true; or, rather, to express an 
agreement of the mind to what is alleged or pro 
SYN. To yield; agree; coneede ; concur; approve. 

AS-SENT-A'TION, n. [L. assentatio.] Compliance with the 
opinion of another, from flattery or dissimulation 

AS-SENT-A’TOR, n. A flatterer. 

t AS-SENT-A-TURI-LY, adv. With adulation I 

AS-SENTER, n. One who assente, agrecs to, or admits. 

ASSENTING, ppr. Agreeing to, or admitting as true 
yielding to. 
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AS-SENTING-LY, adr. In a manner to o» press assent ; by 
ment. 

ASSENT MENT, a. Assent; agreement—Browa. (Rare.) 

ASSERT, nt (L. assero, assertum.) 1. To declarc posi- 
tively, and with assurance. 2 To maintain or defend by 
words or measures; to vindicate a claim or title to; as, to 
asari onc's rights. —SvN. To affirm; aver; asscvorato; 
pne: pronounce; declare. : 

A deine pp. Affirmed positively; maintained; vindi- 
ce 

AS-SERTING, ppr. Declaring with confidence ; maintain- 
ing; defending. . 

ASSERTION, s. 1. The act of asserting; tho maintaining 
ofeciaim. 2 Positivc dcclaration or avernient; afirma- 
tion; poeition advanced. 

ASSERTIVE, a. Positive; affirming confidently. 

AS-SERTTVE-LY, ado. Atfirmatively.—Bedell. 

AS-SERT'OR, n. One who aftirms positively; an affirmer, 
supporter, or vindicator. : . 

ASAXERT'O-RY, a Aflirming; maintaining. 

tAS-SERVE, v. t. (L. asservio.] To serve.—Dict. 

AS-SESS', e. t. (Fr. asseoir.) 1. To sot, fix, or charge a cer- 
tain sum upon one, as a tax. 2. To valuc ; to fix the value 
of property, for the purpose of being taxed. 3. To set, 
fix, or ascertain. 

| A&-SESS, m. Asscssment. 

AS-SESS'A.BLE, a That may be assessed. 

AS-SESS'A-BLY, adv. By asscssment. 

AS-RESS'ED (as-eest), pp. Charged with a certain sum; 
valued ; set; fixed; ascertainc 

AS-SESS1NG, ppr. Charging with a sum; valuing; fixing; 
ascertaining. 

t AS-SES’SION, n. A sitting down by a person. 

AS-SES'SION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to assessors. 

AS-SESS'MENT, n. 1. A valuation of property or profite 
of business, for the purpose of taxation. 9. A tax, or spe- 


cific sum ch on the person or property. 3. The act 
of assessing; the act of determining the amount of dam- 
by a jury. 


AS-SESS'OR, a. 1. One appointed to assess the person or 
property. 2. An inferior officer of justice, who sits to 
assist the jud 3. In England, a term applied to persons 
chosen to assist the officers of corporations during elec- 
tions. 4. One who sits by another, as next in ty. 

AS-SES-SO'RI-AL, a. Pertaining to assessors, or a court of 
assessors.— Core. 

ASSETS, n. pl. (Fr. assez.) 1. Goods or estate of a deceased 
person, subject to the payment of his debts. 2. The prop- 
erty of an insolvent debtor for the same purpose. 3. The 
stock in trade and entire property of a merchant or trading 
association.— M*Culloch. 

AS-SEV'ER, (v. t. (L. assevero.] To declare positively, 

AS-SEV'ER-ATE, § or with solemnity.—Syn. To affirm; 
assort ; proves pronounce ; assure; declare. 

AS-SEV'ER-A-TED, pp. Affirmed or averred positively. 

AS-SEV'ER-A-TING, ppr. Affirming positively. 

AS-SEV-ER-A‘TION, m. Positive affirmation or assertion ; 
solemn declaration. 

ÁSS-HEAD (-hed), n. One dull, like the ass; one slow of 
apprehension ; a blockhead. e 

AS-SI-DE'ANS8, w. pl. A sect of Jews, who followed the 

€HAS-I-D£Z'ANS, $ Maccabean princes. 

AS'SI-DENT, a. [L. assideo, assidens.]  Assident signs, in 
medicine, are such as usually attend a disease. 

t AS-SIDU-ATE, a. Daily.—K. Charles. 

AS-SI-DUT-TY, ^. (L. assiduitas.) 1. Constant or close ap- 
plication to any business or enterprise. 2. Attentiveness 
to persons.—Assiduitics, in the plural, arc studied and per- 
severing attentions—Syn. Diligence; constancy; care; 
attention; watchfulness; perseverancc. 

AS-SID'U-OUS, a. (L. assiduus] 1. Constant in applica. 
tion. 2. Regular in attendance. 3. Performed with con- 
stant diligence or attention.—Sywn. Diligent; attentive ; 
sedulous; unwearied; unintermitted; persevering; la- 
borious ; indefatigable. 

AS-SID'U-OUS-LY. adv. Diligently ; attentively ; with ear- 
nestness and care ; with regular attendance. 

AS-SID'g-OUS-NESS, =. Constant or diligent application. 

t AS-BIEOE", v. t. [Fr. assieger.) To besiege.— Dict. 

AS-SI-ENTIST, 2. One concerned in the assiento contract. 

A4S.SI-ENT'O, n. (Sp. asiento.) A contract or convention 
for furnishing slaves to the provinccs of Spanish America. 
A company existed for this purpose, called the Assiexto 


ha St 
AS-SIGN' (as-sine), v. t. (Fr. assigner.) 1. To alloj; to a 
point or grant by distribution or apportionment. 2. To 
designate or appoint for a perdonar purpose. 3. To fix, 
specify, or dcsiynato. 4. To make or set over; to trans- 
fer, sell, or convey or writing. 5. To allege or show in 
cular.—6. In law, to show or ect forth with particu- 


aB SIEN (as-sinc^, x. A person to whom property or an 
interest is transferred. 
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AS-SIGN'A-BLE (as-sine'a-bl), a. 1. That may bo allottea, 
appointed, or assigned. 2. That may bc transfurred by 
writ 3. That may be specified. shown with precision 
or designa ° 

AS'SIG-NAT, n. A public note or bill issued Ly the rerolu- 
tionary govcrninent of Francc.— Burke, 

AS-SIG-NA‘TION, *. 1. An ap tinent of timc and place 
for mecting; used chiefly ot love-mectings. 2. A making 
over by trausfer of title. 

AS-SIGN'ED (as-sind), pp. or a. Appointed; allotted; made 
over ; shown or designated. 

AS-SIGN-EE’ (as-si-né), n. A n to whom an aseign 
ment is made ; a person appointed or dcputed by another 
to do soinc act, or enjoy some right, privilege, or proper- 
ty.—Assignees in bankruptcy, in England, persons ap- 
pointed under a commission of bankruptcy to manage the 
estate of a bankrupt for the bencfit of his creditors. 

A&-SIGN'ER (as-si'nor), n One who assigns, or appoints. 

AS-SIGN'ING, ppr. Allotting; appointing; transferring. 


Soone peany, 

AS-SIGN'MENT (assine'ment), ». An allotting, or an ap- 
pointment to a particular person or use.—in law, 1. A 
transfer of title or interest by writing. 2. The writing b) 
which an interest is transferred. 3. The appointment or 
designation of causes or actions in court, for trial on par- 
ticular days 4. The conveyance of the whole interest 
which a man has in an estate, usually for life or years.— 
Assignment in bankruptcy, the transfer of a bankrupt's 

roperty to assignees for the benefit of the creditore. 

AS-SIGN-OR’ (as-si-nor), n. An assigner; a person who as- 
one or transfers an interest. 

AS-SIMT.LA-RLE, a. That may be assimilated. 

AS-SIM1-LATE, v. t. (L. assimilo.] 1. To bring to a like- 
ness; to cause to resemble. 2. To convert into a like 
substance. 

AS-SIM'I-LATE, v. ¿ 1. To become similar.—Burke. 2. To 
perform the act of converting food into the subatance ot 
the body. 3. To be converted into the substance of the 


body. 

AS.SIMT.LX-TED, pp. Brought to a likeness; changed into 
a like substance. 

1 AS-SIMT-LATE-NESS, x. Likeness.—Dict. 

AS-SIM'I-LA-TING, ppr. Causing to resemble; converting 
into a like substance. 

AS-SIM-I-LA"TION. n. 1. The act of bringing to a resem- 
blance. 2. A state of resemblance. 3. The act or process 
by which bodies convert other bodies into their own na- 
ture and substance.—4. In physiology, the conversion of 
nutriment into the substance of the Body. 

AS-SIMT-LA-TIVE, a. Having power of converting to è 
likeness, or to a like substance. 

AS-SIMTL-A-TO-RY, a. Tending to assimilate. 

t AS-SIM'O-LATE, v. t. [L. assimulo.] To fe 

t AS-SIM-E-LA'TION, n. A counterfeiting. See SIMULA- 


TION. 

AS-SI-N£'GO, n. [Port] An ass.—Sir T. Herbert. 

AS-SIST,, v. t. (L. assisto.) To give support to in some un- 
dertaking or cffort, or in time of distress.—SvN. To aid; 
help; second; back; support; further; relieve; succor; 
befriend ; sustain; benetit; favor. 

AS-SIST*, v. £& 1. To lond aid. 2. To attend or be present. 
— Prescott, [a Gallicism.) 

AS-SIST'ANCE, x. A contribution of aid or support.—Syn. 
Help; aid; support; relief; furtherance ; succor. 

AS-SIST'ANT,a. Helping; lending aid or support; auxiliary. 

AS-SIST'ANT, 2. 1. Onc who or who contributes h 
strength, or other means, to furthor the designs or welfare 
of another ; an auxi . 2 An attendant.— Dryden, [liz- 
tle used.) 3. Formerly, in some of the New England States 
a member of the upper house of the legislature. 

1 AS-SIST'ANT-LY, adv. So as to assist —Sternhold. 

AS-SIST'ED, pp. Helped; aided. 

AS-SIST'ER, n. One who lcnds aid. 

AS-SISTING, ppr. Helping; aiding; supporting with 
strength or means. 

AS.SIST'LESS, a. Without aid or help.—Pope. 

AS-SIZE’, n. } [Fr. assises, and sometimes so written 

AS-SIZ'ES, n. pl $ in English] 1. Originally, an assem» 
bly of knights and other substantial men, with a bailiff or 
justicc, for public business. 2. A court in England, held 
in evcry county by at least one of the judges of the supe- 
rior courts, for trying issues at nisi prius, and criminal 
cascs. 3. A jury, [obs.] 4. A writ. 5. A particular ape 
cics of rents, 6. The time or vlace of holding the court 
of assize. 7. In a more general sense, any court of justice. 
8. A statute of regulation; a» ordinance regulating the 
weight, measure, and price of articles sold in market; and 
hence the word came to signify the weight, measure, or 
price itself. This word is, in a certain sense, now cor- 
rupted into size, which acc. 

AS-SIZE’, v. & 1. To fix the weight, measure, or price of 
commodities, by an ordinanco or regulation of authority. 
9. To fix the rate of; to assess, as taxes. 
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price, by an assize or ordinance. 


AS-SIZ’ER, n. An officer who has the care or inspection of | AS-SÜME, v. t. [L. assumo.) 


weights and measures. 

AS-SIZ'OR, 2. In Scotland, a juror.— Bailey. 

ASS'-LIRE, a. Resembling an ass.—Sidney. 

VAS-XO'BER, v. t. To keep under.—Gower. 

AS-SO.-CIA-BIL'LTY, n. e quality of being capable of as- 
sociation ; the quality of suffering some change by sympa- 

thy — Darwin, 

AS-SO'CIA-BLE (as-só'sha-bI), a. 1. That may be joined to 
or associated. 2. Sociable; companionable.—-In a medi- 
cal sense, liable to be atfected by sympathy. 

AS-SO'CIA-BLE-NESS, n. Associability. 

AS-SO'CIATE (as-sP/sbáte), v. t. [Fr. associer; L. associo.) 
1. To join in company, as a friend, companion, partner, or 
confederate. 2. To unite in the same mass. 

AS-SO'CIATE, v. È 1. To unite in company; to keep com- 
pany, implying intimacy. 2. To unite in action, or be 
affected by the action of a different part of the body. 

AS-SO'CIATE, a. 1. Joined in interest, purpose, or office ; 
confederate. 2. Joined in employment or office; as, asso- 
ciate judges.—3. In medicine, connected by habit or sym- 
pathy ; as, associate motions. 

AS-SO'CIATE, n. 1. One frequently in company with an- 
other. 2. A partner in interest, as in business; or a con- 
federate in a league. 3. A companion in a criminal trans- 
action; an accomplice.—Syn. Companion ; mate; fellow ; 
friend ; anm: partner ; coadjutor. 

A D, pp. United in company or in interest ; 

ne 

AS-SO’CIATE-SHIP, n. The state or office of an associate. 

RASEN ppr. Uniting in company or in interest ; 
oining. 

AS-SO-CI-A"TION, n. 1. The act of associating; union; con- 
nection of persons. 2. Union of persons in a company ; 
a society formed for transacting or carrying on some busi- 
ness for mutual advantage ; a partnership; a confederacy. 
3. Union of things; apposition, as of particles of matter. 
4. Union or connection of ideas. An association of ideas 
is where two or more ideas constantly or natu follow 
each other in the mind, so that one almost infallibly pro- 
duces the other. 5. An exertion or change of some ex- 
treme part of the sensorium residing in muscles or 
organs of sense, in consequence of some antecedent or 
attendant fibrous contractions. Darwin.—6. Among Con- 
aregationalists, a meeting of neighboring clergymen, held 
at stated times, for mutual consultation and improvement. 

ACCETTA a. Pertaining to an association of 
clergymen. 

'CIA-TYVE, a. Having the quality of associating, or 
of being affected by sympathy. 

* AS-SO-CTA TOR, n. A confederate, or associate.— Dryden. 

* AS-SOIL’, v. t. [Old Fr.; L. absolvo.) To solve; to release; 
to absolve.— Mede. 

t A£-SOIL', v, t. (Fr. soxiller.} To soil; to stain. 

AS-SOIL'MENT, n. Act of assoiling; absolution.— More. 

AS'SO-NANCE, n. [Fr.) Resemblance of sounds.—In rhet- 
oric and poetry, a concurrence of words or lines ending in 
pounds, which resemble each other without forming 

ymes. 

AS'SO-NANT, a. Having a resemblance of sounds. 

t AS'SO-NATE, v. i. [L. assono.] To sound like a bell. 

AS-SORT' v. t. S assortir.) . To separate and distribute 
into classes. 2. To furnisn with all sorts. 

AS-SORT', v. .. To agree; to be in accordance with. 

AS-SORT'ED, pp. or a. 1. Distributed into sorts, kinds, or 
classes. 2. Furnished with an assortment 3. Fitted or 
adapted to.— Burke. 

AS-SORT'ING, ppr. Separating into sorts; supplying with 
an assortment; agreeing. 

AS-SORTMENT, x. 1. act of distributing into sorts. 
2. A mass or quantity of things, either of the same or of 
various kinds or sorts; or a number of things assorted. 

t AS-SOT, v. t. To infatuate ; to besot.—Spenser. 

AS-SUAGE' (as-swije’), v.t. To soften, in a figurative sense ; 
to bring down, or reduce, as pain of body or mind; to 
pacify, as passion or tumult.—SvN. To allay; mitigate; 
appease i soothe; calm; alleviate; tranquilize; pacify; 
relieve. 

AS-SUAGE' o. È To abate or subside.—Gen., viii 

AS-SUAG’ED (as-swijd), pp. Allayed; mitigated; eased ; 


appease 
AS-SUAGE’MENT, n. Mitigation; abatement. 
AS-SUAG’ER, n. One who allays or pacifies; that which 


asus GING, ppr. Ai ying; mitigatin abatin 
SUA pr. Allaying; mi g; appeasing; abating. 
AS-SUA'SYVE, a. Softening; mitigating; tranquilizing — 


Pope. 

1 AS-SUBJECT, v. t. (Fr. assoubjectir.| To make subject. 

lAS-SUBJU-GATE, v. t To subject to.—Skak. 

!AS-SUE-FA€' TION, n. (L.assucfacio.] The act of accus- 
toming.— Brown. 
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L. assuetudo. ; 
ual use.— Bacon. [ xdo.) a, habit; hablo 
1. To take, or , 
self; as, to assume the debts of another. '2 raon one's 
justly. 3. To take Er granted, or without proof; to su 
pose as a fact.—Syn. To arrogate; usurp; appropriate 
AS-S0ME', v. i. 1. To be arrogant; to claim more than is 
due.—2, In law, to take upon one's self an obligation ; to 
undertake or promise. j 
AS-SŪM'ED (as-sümd?, pp. Taken; arrogated ; taken with- 
out proof; preten 


t AS-SU'MENT, n. [L. assumentum.) A piece or patch set an. 


AS-SÜM'ER, n. One who assumes; an arrogant person. 
AS-SÜM'ING, ppr. Taking; arrogating; taking for granted ; 
pretending. 


AS-SÜM'ING,a. Taking or disposed to take upon one's 
more than is just; haughty ; arrogant. m "t 

AS-SUMING, n. Presumption.—Jonson. 

AS-SUMPSSIT, x. [Pret. tense of L. assumo.) 1. In law, a 
promise or undertaking founded on a consideration. 9. 
An action founded on a promise. 

t AS-SUNPT, v. . To take up: to raise.—SAeldon. 

f AS-SUMPT, n. That which is assumed. 

AS-SUMP'TION, n. [L. assumptio.) 1. The act of taking to 
one's self. 2. The act of taking for granted ; supposition. 
3. The thing supposed; a postulate or proposition as- 
sumed.—In gic, the minor or second proposition in a 
categorical nrc. 4. A consequence drawn from the 
proposition of which an arguinent is composed. 5. Un- 
dertaking ; a taking upon one's self. — Kent. 6. The taking 
up a son into heaven. Hence, a festival in honor of 
the miraculous ascent of the Virgin Mary to beaven. 7 
Adoption. 

AS-SUMPTIVE, a. That is or may be assumed. 

AS-SUMPTIVE-LY, adv. By way of assumption. 

AS-SÜR'ANCE (ash-shür'anse), n. (Fr.] 1. The act of assur- 
ing. 2. Firm pcrsuasion ; full confidence or trust; free- 
dom from doubt; certain expectation ; the utmost cer- 
tainty. 3. Firmness of mind; undoubting steadiness ; in- 
trepidity. 4. Excess of boldness; impudence. 5. Free- 
dom from excessive modesty, timidity, or bashfulness ; 
laudable confidence. 6. Insurance; a contract to pay a 
given sum in a ccrtain event, as a person's death. In 
England, assurance ís more used of life contingencies, and 
insurance of other contingencies. [See INsURANCE.) 7. 
Any written or other lcgal evidence of the conveyance of 
property. 8. Conviction.—9. In ¢ , full confidence 
of one's interest in Christ, and of final salvation. 

AS-SURE’ (ash-shüre^, v. t. (Fr. assurer.) 1. To make cer- 
tain; to give confidence by a promise, declaration, or other 
evidence, 2. To confirm; to make certain or secure. 3. 
To embolden; to make confident. 4. To make secure, 
with of before the object secured. 5. To affiance ; to be- 
troth.— Shak., [obs.] 6. To insure; to covenant to indem- 
nify for loss. [See INsURE.]—SvN. To declare; aver; 
avouch; vouch; assert; asseverate ; protest. 

AS-SUR’ED’ (ash-shürd^), pp. Made certain or confident 
made secure; insu 

AS-SOR’ED (ash-shird), a. Certain; indubitable ; not doubt 
ing; bold to excess. 

AS-SOR’ED-LY (ash-shür'ed-ly), adv. Certainly; indubitably. 

AS-SÜR'ED-NESS (ash-shür'ed-ness), n. The state of being 
assured ; certainty ; full confidence. 

AS-SOR’ER (ash-shür'er), n. One who assures; one who 
insures against loss ; an insurer or underwriter. 

AS-SUR'GENT, a. (L. assurgens, assurgo.] In botany, rising 
upward in a curve from a declining hase. 

AS-SORING (ash-shüring), ppr. Making sure or confident , 
giving security; confirming; insuring. 

AS-SÜRTNG-LY, adv. In a way to create assurancc. 

AS-SWAGE’. See ASSUAGE. 

AS-SYR'I-AN, a. Pertaining to Assyria, a country of Asia. 

AS-TXR'TE, n. Ashtoreth. a goddess of the Sidonians. 

AS'TE-I8M, n. (Gr. aoreos.) In rhetoric, genteel irony; a 
polite and ingenious manner of deriding another. 

AB n. (Gr. acrnp.] A genus of plants with compoun3 

owers. 

AS-TERI-AS, n. (Gr. aernp.] Stella marina, or star-fish; & 
subdivision of the radiata, or radiate animals, the fourth 
division of the animal kingdom. It has usually the form 
of a star, with five broad rays, and a mouth at the center. 

AS-TE'RI-À-TED, a. Radiated; presenting diverging rays, 
like a star.—Cleaveland. 

ASTERISK, 2. (Gr. acreproxos.] The figure of a star, 
thus, * used in printing and writing. 

AS'TER-ISM, x. (Gr. acrcpispog.] 1. Formerly a constella- 
tion; as now used, a small cluster of stars eith: r includcd 
or not in a constellation.—P. Cyc. 9. An asterisk, or mark 
of refercnce. j 

A-STERN', adv, 1. In or at the hinder part of a ship; or 
toward the hinder part, or backward. 2. Behind a ship, a£ 
any indefinite distance. 

AS'TER-OID, n. (Gr. aornp and eidos.) A name given by 
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fTerechel to the newly discovered planets between the orb- 
its of Mary and Jupiter. 

AS-TER-OID'AL, a ltesenibling a star; or pertaining to 
the asteroids.—Jowrn, of Science. 

AS-TER-O-PO'DI-UM, w. [Gr. uornp and zors, xodos.] A 
kind of extrancous fossiL—Encye. 

*A-STERT, e. & To startic.—Spenser. 

ASTHENTE, a (Gr. a and oücios.] Weak; characterized 
by debility. 

AS-THEN-OL'O-ÀY, n. (Gr. e, oferos. and Aeyos.] Tbe doc- 
trine of diseaser connected with debility. 

ASTUMA (astind), m. (Gr. aeOpu.) A chrouic, intermittent 
disorder of respiration, commonly attended with cough, 
straituces, and wheezing. The term is also often applied 
to any chronic difficulty of breathing. 

STATIS a Pertaining to asthina; also, affected by 
asthma 

ASTH-MATI€, n. A person troubled with asthma. 

t AX-TIP"U-LATE, for STIPULATE, 

AS-TIP-8)-LATION, for STIPULATION. 
tAS-TONE, ?e. ¢ [See AsroNi1sH.] To terrify or astonish. 


t r ASAP $ —Chaucer. 
H > h . . i 
t AS TONAED, i ppr.ora. Astonished.—Spenser.— Milton. 


| AS TONTED-NESGS, n. The state of being astonished. 

AS-TON1šH v. t. [Old Fr. extonner, now donner ; L. attono.) 
To stun or strike dumb with sudden fear, terror, surprise, 
or wonder; to confound with some sudden passion.— 
Sys. To amaze; astound; overwhelm; surprise. 

AS-TON ISHED (as-tun'isht), pp. or a. Amazed; confound- 
ed with fear, surprise, or admiration. 

AS-TON'ISH-ING, ppr. Amazing; confounding with won- 
der or fear. 

AS-TONTSH-ING, a Very wonderful; of a nature to ex- 
cite great ation or amazemcnt.—Syn. Amazing; 
surpnsing; wonderful; admirable; marvelous. 

AS-TON'ISH-ING-LY, adv. In a manner or degree to ex- 
cite amazement.— Bp. Fleetwood. 

AS-TONT1SH-ING-NESS, x. The quality of exciting aston- 
ishmcnt. 

AS-TONISH-MENT, n. Confusion of mind from fear, sur- 
prise, or admiration, at an extraordinory or unexpected 
event. —SvN. Amazement; wonder; surprise; admiration. 

AS-TOUND,, e. t. (from Old Fr. estonner.] To astonish; to 
strike dumb with amazement. 

*AS-TOUND,, v. i. To shake; to stun.— Thomson. 


AS-TOUND'MENT, x. Amazement.— Coleridge. 
A-STRAD'DLE, adv. With the legs across a thing, or on 


ditferent sides. 

AS-TR.E'A, ìn. (Gr. aernp.) 1. The goddcss of justice. 2. 

AS-TRE’A, ( A small planet, or asteroid, discovered in De- 
cember, 1845, and rero vug round the sun in 1510 days. 
3. A species of coral zoophytes, navoga rounded form, 
and covered, when alive, with animal flowers. Ses ANI- 
MAL FLOWER. 

AS'TRA-GAL, n. (Gr. aorpayados.] 1. In architecture, a lit- 
tle round mol which surrounds the top or bottom of 
a column, in the form of a ring.—2. In gunnery, a round 
molding on cannon near the mouth. 

AS-TRAG'A-LUS, n. [L.] In anatomy, the huckle, ankle, or 
“hz bone; the upper bone of the foot, supporting the 


ASTRAL, a. (L. astrum; Gr. acrnp.) Belonging to the 
etars; wa was 

ASTRAL LAMP, ». An Argand lamp, having the oil con- 
tained in a flattened ring, and surmounted by a hemis- 
phere of ground glass; the whole arrangement being de- 
signed to throw a strong and uninterrupted light on the 


objects below. PARE T 
ut e t way, or pro e. 
AS-TRE’A, n. See ASTR/EA. bi kaqa 
AS-TRI€T,, v. t. [L. astringo, astrictus.) 1. To bind fast; to 
coufine. 2 To constrict; to contract [Not much used.) 
AS-TRI€T, a. Compendious; contracted — Weerer. 
AS-TRIET ED, pp. Bound fast; confined; constricted. 
AS-TRIETING, ppr. Binding close; constricting. 
AS-TRIC'TION, n. 1. The act of binding close. 92. A con- 
traction of parts by applications; thestopping of fluxes or 
hemorrhagcs.—Coze. 3. Constipation. 
AS-TRIETIVE, a. Binding; constricting; styptic. 
AS-TRIECT'O-RY, a. Astringent; binding; apt to bind. 
A-STRIDE, adv. With the legs open and across a thing. 
AS-TRIF'ER-OUS, a. [L. astrifer.) Bearing or containing 
stars. [Little vsed.) 
1 AS.TRIÓ'ER-OUS, a. (Low L. astriger.] Bearing stars. 
AS-TRINGE, v. t. (L. astringo.] 1. To bind fast; to con- 
strict; to cause parts to draw together. 2. To bind by ob- 
ligation.— Wolsey. 
AS-TRINQ' ED (as-trinjd), pp. Bound fast; contracted. 
AS-TRING EN-CY, n. The power of contracting the parts 
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of the body ; that quality in mcdicin:s which causes con 
traction ot the soft solida. 

AS-TRINQ'ENT, a Binding; contracting; strengthening, 
opposed to latative.—Astringcnt principle, in chemistry 
tannic acid or tannin. 

AS-TRING’ENT, n. An astringuut medicinc, or one which 
causcs vital contraction in the soft solids. 

AS-TRINQ'ER, n. A falconer that kccps a goshawk. 

AS-TRINQ'ING, ppr. Constricting ; binding fast; coutracting 

AS-TROG'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. acri. or ucrpoy and pa$e ] A 
description of the stars, or the science of describing them. 

ASTRO-LABE, n. (Gr. aernp and dabey.) 1. An instru 
ment formerly used for taking the altitude of the sun or 
stars at sea. 2 A stercographic projcction of the ephere. 
E Among the ancients, the same as the modern armillary 
sphere. 

AS-TROL'A-TRY, n. (Gr. aornp and Aarptia.) The worship 
of the Mae Ri id peel 

AS-TROL’O-GER, 1». [L. aree] 1. One who pro- 

AS-TRO-LÓO'GI-AN, fesses to foretell future events by the 
aspccts and situation of the stars. Astrologian is little 
used. 9. Formerly, one who understood the motions of 
the planets without predicting.— Raleigh. 


AS-TRO-LOGTE js Pertaining to astrology. 


AS-TRO-LOÓ'I€-AL, 

AS-TRO-LOQ'I€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of astrology. 

AS-TROL'O-GIZE, v. i. To practice astrology. 

AS-TROL/'O-ÓY, n. A science which teaches to judge of the 
effects and influences of the stars, and to foretel future 
events by their situation and different aspects; called, also, 
judicial astrology. 

AS-TRON'O-MER, n. One who is versed in astronomy 


AS-TRO-NOM'€, is Pertaining to astronomy. 


AS-TRO-NON‘1€-AL, 

AS-TRO-NOM1€-AL-LY, adv. In an astronomical manner, 
by te principles of astronomy. 

AS-TRON'O-MIZE, v. £ To study astronomy. — Brown. 
[Little Me 

AS-TRON'O-MY, x. [Gr. acrpow and yopos.] The science 
which teaches the knowledge of the celestial bodics, their 
magnitudes, motions, distances, periods of revolution, as 
pects, eclipses, order, &c. 

AS'TRO-S€OPE, n. (Gr. acrpoy and cxoxew.) An astronom- 
ica] instrument. 

AS-TROS’€O-PY, n. Observation of the stars. 

AS'TRO-THE-OL/O-GY, n. [L. astrum and theologia.) Net 
er theology founded on the observation of the celestia 

es 


A-STRUT, adv. In a strutting manner. 

t A-STUN’, v. t. 'To stun. 

AS-TÜTE' a. [L. astutus.) Critically examining or discern 
ing—Syn. Shrewd ; keen; eagle-eyed; penetrating; cun 
ning; s ious; subtle; wily; crafty. 

AS- Y, adv. Shrewdly; sharply; subtly. 

AS-TUTE'NESS, n. Shrewdness; cunning. 

A-SUN'DER, adv. (Sax. asundrían.] Apart; into parts; sep 
arately ; in a divided state. 

t A-SWOON' adv. In a swoon.—Gower, 

A-ST'LUM, n. (L.] 1. A sanc , or place of refuge, where 
criminals and debtors shelter themselves from justice. 2 
Any place of retreat and security. 3. An institution for 
the care or relief of thc unfortunate ; as, an Orphan Asylum. 

A-SYM'ME-TRAL, a. [See SyaMETRY.] Not having sym. 

AS-YM-METRI€-AL, $ metry.—More. |Little used.) 

A-SYMME-TRY, n. [Gr.a and ovpuerpia.) The want of pro: 
portion between the parts of a thing. 

AS'YNP-TOTE, n. (Gr. a, cvy, and xrow.] Sometimes pro 
nounced a-symp'tote. A line which approaches nearer and 
nearer to some curve, but, though infinitely extended, 
would never meet it. 

AS-YMP-TOTI€-AL, a. Belonging to an asymptote. 

A-SYN-AR-TETE’, a Literally disconnected. — Asynartets 
sentences. Those whose members are not united by con- 
nective particles; as, "I came, I saw, 1 conquered." — 
Brande.— Asynartete terse. A verse consisting of two mem- 
bers, having different rhythms. 

A-SYN'DE-TON, x. (Gr. a and ovydew.] In grammar, a fg- 
ure which omits the conncctive; as, veni, vidi, vicl.— 

AT, prep. (Sax. et; Goth. at.) In general, at denotes near- 
ness Or presence ;. as, at the ninth hour, at the house, but it 
is less definite than ín or on; at the house, may be in or 
near the house. It denotes, also, toward, versus; as, to 
aim an arrow a£ a mark. From this original import are 
derived all the various uses of at. At tke sight, is with, 
present, or coming the sight; at this news, present the news, 
on or with the approach or arrival of this news. 4t peace, 
at war, in a state of peace or war, peace or war existing, 
being present; at ease, a£ play, at a loss, &c., convey the 
like idea. z 

AT'A-BAL, n. [Sp.] A kettle-drum; a kind of tabor used 
by the Moors. 

A-TAC’A-MITE, n. A native chlorid of cop 
inally in the desert of Atacama, bctween 


— — 


r, found orig 
ili and Peru. 
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AT'A-GHAN, n A long dagger worn in a belt, with pistols, 
in a mctal scabbard.— Bs ron. 

AT'A-MAN. n. A hetman (headman), or chief of the Cossacks. 

AT-A-MAS'€O, n. A species of lily of the genus amaryllis. 

AT'A-RAX-Y, n. (Gr.arapaxo;.] Calmness of mind; a term 
used by the Stoics. 

A-TA X'I-A, 22. (Gr. a and ratic.] Want of order; disturb- 

A-TAX'Y, § ance; irregularity in the functions of the 
body. or in the forms of a disease, 

A-TAX16, a. In medicine, irre guilar.—Ataxic fever. À term 
applied by Pinel to malignant typhus fever. 

AT'CHE, n. In Turkey, a small silver coin, value about six 
or seven mills, 

ATE. The preterit of eat, which see. 

ATE (Ate), x. (Gr. ary.) In pagan mythology, the goddess 
of mischief. 

ATE-LENE, a. (Gr. arcAns.] In mineralogy, imperfect. 

AT-E-LESTITE, n. A mineral resembling ephene. 

A-TEL'LAN, a. Relating to the dramas at Atella. 

A-TEL'LAN, x. A dramatic representation, satirical or li- 
centious.— Shaftesbury. 

4 TEMPO, or 4 TEM'PO PR?MO. (It) A direction in 
music, that after a change of movement, the original move- 
ment be resumed. 

4 TEMPO Gf-USTO. [It] A direction in music, which 
signifies to sing or play in an equal, true, or just time. 

ATH-A-NA'SIAN, a. Pertaining to Athanasius or his creed. 

ATH-A-NA‘SIAN, x. He who espoused the doctrine of Ath. 
anasius.— Waterland. 

ATH'A-NOR, n. A digesting furnace, formerly used in chem- 
ical operations. 

A"THE-ISM, &. The disbelief of the existence of a God, or 
supreme intelligent Being. 

ATHE-IST, n. (Gr. aĝcos.) One who disbelieves the exist- 
ence of a God, or supreme intelligent Being 

A'THE-IST, a. Atheistical; disbelieving or denying the being 
of a supreme God. 

i-THE-IST16, la. L Pertaining to atheism. 2. Disbe- 

K-THESTI€-AL, $ lieving the existence of a God; impi- 
ous, 3. Implying or containing atheism. 

AHE IST AL-LY, adv. In an atheistic manner; impi- 
ously. 

1-THÈ-ISTIC-AL-NESS, n. The ae d being atheistical. 

A'THE-IZE,v.t. To render atheistic.— Berkeley. 

t A"THE-IZE, v. i. To discourse as an atheist. 

A THEL, ) Noble; of illustrious birth. Sax. edel, ethel; G. 

ADEL, > adel; as, in Atheling, a noble youth; Ethel- 

A'AHEL.) red, noble counsel. 

ATH-E-NEUN, n. (Gr. a@nvatov.} L In Athens, a place 
where the learned publicly read their compositions. 2. 
m we United States, a public reading-room tor periodi- 

8, eC. 

A-THENI-AN, a. Pertaining to Athens, the metropolis of 
Attica, in Greece. 

A-THE'NI-AN, n. A native or inhabitant of Athens. 

ÁA-THE-O-LO'GI-AN, n. One who is the opposite to a theo- 


e 

t 1-THE-OL’O-GY, n. Atheism.— Swift. 

t ATHE-OUS, a. Atheistic; impious — Milton. 

ATH-E-RINA, n. A genus of fishes allied to the mullets, 

ATH'E-RINE, n. A name common to the genus atherína. 

ATH-E-ROMA, x. (Gr. from anpa.) A kind of wen or en- 
cysted tumor. 

ATH-E-ROM’A-TOUS, a. Pertaining to or resembling an 
atheroma.— Wiseman. 

A-THIRST, a. 1. Thirsty; wanting drink. 2. Having a keen 
appetite or desire. 

ATHLETE, n. 1. Among the ancients, one who contended 
for the prize in the public games. Hence, 2. A contender 
for victory. 

ATH-LET16€, a. (Gr. aOAqrns.) 1. Belonging to wrestling, 
boxing, running, and other exercises. 2. Strong; lusty; 
robust; vigorous. 

ATH-LET'O-AL-LY, adv. In an athletic manner; power- 


fully. 

ATHLE-TISM, *. The act of contending at the public 
games; muscular strength. 

A-THWART' prep. 1. Across; from side to side; trans- 
verse.—2. In marine language, across the line of a ship's 
course ; as, a fleet standing athwart our course.— Mar. Dict. 

A-THWART" adv. Ina manner to cross and perplex; cross- 
ly; wrong; wrongfully. 

A- T, adv. 1. In the manner of a tilter ; in the 
or with the action of a man making a thrust. 
manner of a cask tilted, or with one end raised. 

ATT-MY, w. [Gr. aria.) In ancient Greece, public ee, un : 
exclusion from office or magistracy, by some disqualifying 
act or decree. 

AT-LAN-TE’AN, 2a. 1. Pertaining to the isle Atlantis, which 

AT-LAN'TI-AN, $ the ancients allege was sunk and over- 
whetmed by the ocean. 2. Pertaining to Atlas ; resembling 
Atlaa, 

AT-LAN'TES, n. pl. (L.] In architecture, figures or half fg- 


sition, 
. In the 
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ures of men, used instead of column pilasters 
Rm an estable = P t. 8 or to sup 
-LA a. m Atlas or Atlantis) 1. Pertainin, to 
the Atlantic Ocean. 2. Pertai..ing to the [al š š 
as, the Atlantic isle. š and of Atlantia; 
AT-LAN'TIC, ». The ocean, o. that 


art of the 
is between Europe and Afrina on AR ER 


e east and Amcrica oa 


the west. 
AT-LAN'TI-OA, 2. An isle mentioned by the ancicnts, sit, 
AT-LAN'TIS, $ uated west of the Strait of Gadca, or Gib- 


raltar. 

AT-LAN'TI-DES, 2. pl. A name given to the Plciades, or sev- 
en atars. 

AT-LAN'TIS (The New), n. [L.] A fictitious, philusopkica. 
commonwealth of Lord Bacon, or the plece describing it. 

ATLAS, n. [L.] 1. A collection of maps in a volume ; sup- 
posed to be so called from a picture of Atlas, supporting 
the heavens, prefixed to some collcction.—Johzson. The 
term is also applied to works in which subjects are exhib- 
ited in a tabular form; as, an historical atlas, 2 A large, 
square folio, resembling a volume of maps; called, also, 
atlas-folio. 3. In the plural, atlantes, columns. [See AT- 
LANTES.]-—4. A satin, or stuff, manufactured in the East. 
5. The first vertebra of the neck. 6. A term applied to pa- 
per; as, atlas fine. 

AT-MON'E-TER, n. (Gr. aryos and yerpew.} An instrument 
to measure the quantity of exhalation from a humid sur- 
face in a given time ; an evaporometer. 

AT'MOS-PHERE, x. (Gr.arpo; and c$aipa.] 1. The whole 
mass of aeriform fluid surroun the earth.—2. In elec- 
tricity, the space around an electrical body, through which 
its electrical influence extends. —3. Figuratively, pervading 
influence ; as, a moral atmosphere. 

AT-MOS-PHER'IO, la. L Pertaining to the atmosphere. 

AT-MOS-PHER1€-AL, § 2. Dependent on the atmosphere 
— Atmospheric air. The common air, as distinguished from 
vital air, or oxygen, and other 8— Atmospheric stones 
Meteoric stones, or those which fall from above. 

AT'"OLL, n. (A Maldive word.) A coral island, consisting of a 
strip or rin g of coral surrounding a central lagoon.— Lyell. 

ATOM, 2. (Gr. aropos ; L. atomus.) 1. A particle of matter 
so minute as to admit of no division. 2. The ultimate or 
smallet component part of & body. 3. Any thing ex- 


tremely small. 

A-TON'IO, a. Pertaining to atoms; consisting of at. 

A-TOMT1O-AL, oms; extremely minute.— Atomical phi- 
losophy. This taught that atoms arranged themselves into 
the universe without the agency of God.— Atomic i 
in chemistry, or the doctrine of definite proportions, teach- 
es that all chemical combinations take place between the 
supposed ultimate particles, or atoms of bodies; and that 
these unite, either one atom with one atom, or by sums of 
atoms which are integral multiples of unity. 

AT'OM-ISM, n. The doctrine of atoms. 

AT'OM-IST, *. One who holds to the atomical philosophy. 

AT'OM-IZE, v. t. To reduce to atoms.—Bazter. 

AT'OM-LIKE, a. Resembling atoms.— Browne. 

AT-OM-OL/'O-6Y, x. The doctrine of atoms.—Knowles. 

ATO-MY, n. A word used by Shakspeare for atom ; also, an 
abbreviation of anatomy. 

AT-ONE', adv. (at and one] At one; together.—Spenser. 

A-TONE, v. i. [supposed to be compounded of at and one.) 
1. To agree; to be in accordance , to accord. [This sense 
ts obsolete.) 2. To stand as an equivalent; to make rep- 
aration, amends, or satisfaction for an offense or a crime. 
3. To atone for, to make compensation or amends. 

A-TONE’, v. t. 1. To expiate; to answer or make satisfac 
tion for.—P 2. To reduce to concord; to appease. 
[Not now used.) 

A-TON'ED (aténd’), pp. Exptated, appeased; reconciled. 

A-TONEMENT, n. 1. Agreement; concord; reconciliation 
after enmity or controversy.— Rom. v. 2. Expiation ; sat- 
isfaction or fepsranon made by giving an equivalent for 
an injury.—3. In theology, the expiation of sin made by the 
obedience and personal sufferings of Christ. 

A-TON'ER, n. e who makes atonement. - 

A-TON1©, a. Debilitated ; wanting tone. [n medicine, char- 
acterized by atony, or want of vital encrgy. 

A-TONTNG, ppr. or a. 1. Reconciling. 2. Making amends, 
or satisfaction. 
ATO-NY, n. (Gr. arovia.} Debility; a want of tone; defect 
of muscular power; palsy; particularly, want of vital en- 

ergy and strength in the heart and arteries. 


A-TOP', ade. On or at the top.—Miton. ; 
AT-RA-BIL-A/RI-AN, ?a. [L. atra bilis] Affected with 
AT-RA-BIL-A/RI-OUS, § melancholy, which the ancients 


attributed to the black bile; replete with black bile. 
AT-RA-BIL-1'RL-OUS-NESS, x. h The stans of being melan 
choly, or affected with di ered bile. D 
AT-RABI LIA-RY, a. Melancholie aie P RON QN from 
the supposed predominance o : 
A-TRA- ELIS, x (L.] Black bile; a morbid state of the 
proper bile. 
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AT-RA.MENT-i'CEOUS, « Black like Ink; inxy. 
AT.RA-NENT'AL, Ja. |L. utramentum] lnky; black like 


AT-RA-MFNTOUA $ ink. 

END et OUS, a. Like ink; suitable for making 
ink. 

t ATRED, e. (L. ater.) Tinged with a black color. 

ATRIP, adr. In nautical lenguage, the anchor is atrip 
when drawn out of the ground in a perpendicular direc- 


tion. 

A-TROCIOUS (a-trüehus), a. (L.atror.} 1. Extremely hcin- 
ous criminal, orcruel 2. Very grievous; [obs.] —SvN. Fla- 
grant; enormous; outrageous; ñagitious; violent; hein- 
ous; horrible. 

A TRO'CIOUS-LY, adr. 
mous cruclty or guilt 

A-TROCIOUS-NES3, n. The quality of being enormously 
criminal or cruel 

A-TROC'I-TY, n. Enormous wickedness; extreme hcinous- 
ness or crucity. : 

AT'RO-PHY, s. (Gr. a and rpeġw.] A consumption or wast- 
ing of the flesh, with loss of strength, without any sensible 
cause; a wasting from defcct of nourishment. 

AT-RO-PINA, } n. A vegetable alkaloid extracted from the 

A-TROPI-A, $ atropa belladonna, or deadly nightshade. 

AT-TACH’, e.t (Fr. attacher.) 1. In a general sense, to 
scize and hold fast. Hence, 2. To take by legal authority ; 
to arrest the person or lay hold of property by writ; to 
answer for & debt or demand. 3. To cause to adhere; to 
conncct as an adjunct; as, to attack a car to a locomotive. 
4. To connect with, in a MAE sense; as, to attach im- 

rtance to some act. 5. To take, seize, and lay bold on 

y moral force, as by affcction or interest; to win the 

heart; to fasten or bind by moral influence.—SvN. To af- 

Ex; bind; tie; tack; fasten; connect; subjoin; annex ; win; 
over; charm; enamor. 

AT-TACH'A-BLE, a. That may be legally attached; liable 
to be taken by writ or precept. 

AT-TA-CHE (at-ta-sha), n. [Fr.] One attached to another, 
as a part of his suitor attendants; particularly one attach- 
ed to the suit of an embassador. 

AT-TACH'ED (attacht), pp. Taken by writ or precept, 
drawn to and fixed, or united by atfection or interest; cow 
nected with. 

AT-TACHING, ppr. Taking or seizing by commandment 
or writ; drawing to, and fixing by intluence; winning the 
affections; fastening; connecting with. 

AT-TACH'MENT, x. 1. A taking of the person, goods, or 
estate by a writ or precept in a civil action, to secure a 
debt or dcmand. 2 A writ directing the person or estate 
of a person to be taken, to secure his appearance before a 
cout It is called a foreign attachment when laid on 
property of the debtor in the hands of a third person. 3. 
Close adherence or affection; fidelity; re ; any pas- 
sion or affection that binds a person. 4. That by which 
one thing is attached to another ; as, to cut the attachments 
of a muscle. 5. Some adjunct attached to an instrument, 
machine, or other object; as, the Eolian attachment to the 
piano-forts. 

AT-TA€K', v. t. [Fr. attaguer.] 1. To assault; to fall upon 
with force. 2 To fall upon with unfriendly words or 
writing ; to begin a controversy with.—SYvN. To assail; as- 
sault; invade; beset; besiege; beleager; combat; im- 

ugn; encounter. 

NE TAeK, n. A falling on, with force or violence, or with 
calumny, satire, or criticism.—Syn. Assault; invasion ; en- 
counter; onset; inroad; charge. 

AT-TACK'A-BLE, a. That can be attacked; assailable. 

AT-TA€K'ED (attakt), pp. Assaulted; invaded; fallen on 
by force or enmity. 

AT-TA€K’ER, x. One who assaults or invades. 

AT-TA€K'NG, ppr. Aseaulting; invading; falling on with 
force, calumny, or criticism. 

AT-TA-COT'TIE, a. Pertaining to the Attacotti, a tribe of 
ancicnt Britons, allies of the Scots. 

ATTA-GAS, Un. A variety of the hazel-grouse, found in 

ATTA-GEN, § the south of Europe. 

ATTA-GHAN. See ATAGHAN. 

AT-TAIN', v. i. (Fr. and Norm. atteindre.) 1. To reach; to 
come to or arrive at. 2. To reach; to come to or arrive 
at by an effort of mind. 

AT-TAIN', v. t. 1. To gain or compass; that is, to reach by 
efforts. 2. To reach or come to a place or object by 
progression or motion, 3. To reach in excellence or de- 
gree; to equal—Syn. To reach; achieve; accomplish ; 
acquire; obtain; procure; ; get 

f AT-TAIN', n. Attainment.—Glancei 

AT-TAIN-A-BIL1-TY, n. Attainableness.— Coleridge. 

AT-TAIN'A-BLE, a. That may be attained; that may be 
reached. 

AT-TAIN'A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being attainable. 

AT-TAIN'DER, n. (Norm. Fr. ameindre.) 1. Literally, a stain- 
ing, corruption, or rendering impure; a corruption of 
blood. 2 By the common law of England, a dcprivation of 


In an atrocious manner; with enor- 
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wer to inherit or transmit property and, in general, a 
oss of all civil rights, consequent on a sentence of dcath 
or outlawry Sor treason or felony. [No attnindcr cxists in 
America; and in England it is lnnited, by a recent statute, 
to the lifc of the person attainted.] 3. The act of attainting. 

AT-TAIN'ED (at-taind), Reached; achicved. 

AT-TAIN'ING, JP. Reaching; arriving at; achicving. 

AT-TAIN'MENT, x. 1. The act of attaining; the act of ar 
riving at or reaching. 2. That which is attaincd to, or ob 
tained by exertion; acquisition. 

AT-TAINT", v. .. 1. To taint or corrupt; to extinguish the 
pure or inhcritable blood of a person found guilty of trea- 
son or felony. 2. To taint, as the credit of jurors, convict 
ed of giving a false verdict. 3. To disgrace; to stain. 4. To 
taint or corrup : 

AT-TAINT’ (at-tant), n. 1. A stain, spot, or taint—Shak. 2 
Any thing injurious; that which impairs. —Shak., (obs.) 3. 
A blow or wound on the legs or feet of a horse. 4. A writ 
which lies after judgment against a jury for giving a false 
verdict in any court of reco 

t AT-TAINT, part. a. Convicted. 

AT-TAINT'ED, pp. Stained; corrupted; rendered infa 
mous; rendered incapable of inhe ting. 

AT-TAINTING, ppr. Staining; corrupting; rendering in- 
famous by Judicial act; depriving of inhcritable blood. 

AT-TAINT'MENT, n. The being attainted. 

AT-TAINT'URE, n. A staining or rendering infamous, re- 
proach; imputation. 

t AT-TAMTN-ATE, v. t. [L. attamino.] To corrupt 

ATTAR OF RO'SE@ n. A highiy fragrant, concrete oll, 
obtained in India from the petals of the rose. 

t AT-TASK’, v. t. To task; to tax.—Skak. 

t AT-TASTE, v. t. To taste. 

AT-TEM'PER, v. t. [L. attempero.] 1. To reduce, modify, oe 
moderate by mixture. 2. To soften, mollify, or moder 
ate. 3. To mix in just proportion; to regulate. 4. Te 
accommodato ; to fit or make suitable. 

t AT-TEMPER-ANCE, x. Temperance.—Chaucer. 

ATTEMTER-ATE, a. [L. attemperatus.] Tempered; pro- 

rtioned ; suited. 

t AT-TEM'PERAATE, v. t. To attemper. 

AT-TEMPERED, pp. Reduced in quality; moderated ; 

ATTEN PER ING, ppr. Moderating in quality; softening 

i , PPr. rating in quality; so ; 
mixing in due proportion ; making suitable. 

t AT-TEMPER-LY, adv. In a temperate manner. 

AT-TEMPER-MENT, n. A tempering or due proportion. 

AT-TEMPT", v. t. [Fr. attenter.) 1. To make an effort te 
effect some object; to make trial or experiment; to try; 
to endeavor; to use exertion for any purpose. 2. To at- 
tack; to make an effort upon. This verb is not always 
followed by an object, and appears intransitive ; but some 
object or verb in the infinitive is understood. 

AT-TEMPT", n. An essay, or an effort to gain a point —Svx. 
Endeavor trial; undertaking; enterprise; attack; onset; 
assault. 

AT-TEMPTA-BLE, a. That may be attempted, tried, or 
attacked ; liable to an attempt. 

AT-TEMPT'ED, pp. Essayed; tried; attacked. 

| AT-TEMPTER, n. One who attempts, or attacks. 

AT-TEMPTING, ppr. Trying; essaying; making an effort 
to goin a point ; attacking. 

AT- D', v. t. [L. attendo; Fr. nel 1. To go with, 
as a companion, minister, or servant. To be present, 
to be united with; as, a disease attended with fever. 3. To 
be prescnt on duty, or to take care of; as, to attend the 
Wick. 4. To be present on business, or from connection 
with affairs; as, to attend court. 5. To be consequent to, 
from connection of cause. 6. To await; to remain, abide, 
or be in store for. 7. To wait for; to lie in wait. 8. To 
wait or stay for. 9. To accompany with solicitude; ta 
regard. 10. To regard with interest; to fix the mind upon. 
1L To expect.— Raleigh, (not in use.]—SvN. To accompa- 
ny; escort; wait on; hearken; listen; give ear. 

AT-TEND’, v. £ 1. To listen; to regard with attention ; fol. 
lowed by to. 2. To fix the attention upon, as an object 
of pursuit; to be busy or engaged in. To wait on; to 
accompany or be present, in pursuance of duty; with on 
or vpon. 4. To wait on, in service or worship; to serve. 
5. To stay; to delay, (obs.] 6. To wait; to be within 
TT Ad 

AT-TEND'ANCE, n. [Fr. 1. The act of waiting on, or 
scrving. 2. A waiting on; a being present on business of 
any kind. 3. Service; ministry. 4. The persons attend- 
ing; a train; a retinue. 5. Attention; regard; careful 
application of mind. 6. Expectation.— Hooker, [obs.) 

AT-TEND'ANT, a. 1. Accompanying; being present, or in 
the train. 2. Accompanying, connected with, or imme- 
diately following, as consequential—3. In law, dcpending 
on or owing service to. 

AT-TEND'ANT, n. 1. Onc who attends or accompanies ; 
one who belongs to the train. 2. One who is present.— 
3. In law, one who owes duty or service to, or depende 
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on another. 4. That which acocmpanies or is consequent 


to. 

AT-TEND'ED, pp. Accompanied ; having attendants; served; 
waited on. 

AT-TEND'ER, n. One who attcnds; a companion; an as- 
sociate. [Little used. 

AT-1£NDING, ppr. Going with; accompanying; waiting 
on; being prenti scrving; listening. 

AT-TEND'1ING-L Y, adv. With attention.—Oley. 

AT-TENT, a. Attentive.—2 Chron. vi. 

AT-TENT, n. Attention ; as, *vith due attent.—S penser. 

AT-TENT ATES, n. pl. Proce»dings in a court of Judicature, 
after an inhibition is decreed. 

AT-TENTION, n. pl. 1. The act of attending, or heeding. 
9. Act of civility, or courte. 3. The word of cominand 
given to soldiers before performing an exercise or evolu- 
tion. — Syn. Caro; hced; study; consideration ; applica- 
tion; advertence ; respect; regard. 

AT-TENT'VE, a. (Fr. orena] Regarding with attention. 
—Syn. Heedful; intent; observant; mindful; regardful; 
circumspect; watchful 

AT-TENT'IVE-LY, adv. Heedfully; carefully; with fixed 
attention. 

AT-TENTTVE-NESS, n. The state of being attentive ; 
heedfulncss; attention. 

AT-TENT'LY, adv. Attentively.— Barrow. 
AT-TEN®-ANT, a. Making thin, as fluids; diluting; ren- 
dering less dense and viscid. ° 

AT-TEN'E-ANT, n. A medicine which thins the fluids, su 
tilizes their parts, dissolves viscidity, and ses the 
fluids to motion, circulation, and secretion; a diluent. 

AT-TEN'E-ATE, v. t. [L. attenuo.] 1. To make thin, or less 
consistent; to subtilize or break the humors of the body 
into finer parts; to render less viscid. 2. To comminute ; 
to break or wear solid substances into finer or very minute 
parts; to pulverize. 3. To make slender; to reduce in 
thickness. 

AT-TEN'U-ATE,a. Made thin, or less viscid; made alendcr. 

AT-TEN'E-A-TED, pp. or a. Made thin or less viscid; com- 
minuted ; made slender.—In botary, growing slender to- 
ward the extremity. 

AT-TEN'8-A-TING, ppr. Making thin, as fluids; making 
fine, as solid substances; making slender or lean. 

AT-TEN-E-A'TION, w. 1. The act of making thin, as fluids, 
2. The act of making fine, by comminution or attrition ; 
pulverization. 3. The act or process of muking slender, 
thin, or lean. 

ATTER, n. (Sax. ater.) Corrupt matter.—Skinner. 

ATTER-ATE, v. t. (L. ettero.] 1. To wear away. 2. To 
form or accumulate by wearing. 

ATTER-A-TED, pp. Formed by wearing.—Ray. 

AT-TER-ATION, ». The operation of forming land by the 
wearing of the sea, and the wearing of the earth in one 

lace and deposition of it in another. 

AT-TEST', v. t. (Fr. attester; L. attestor.] 1. To bear wit- 
ness to; to certify; to affirm to be true or genuine; to 
make a solemn declaration. 2. To bear witness to, or 
support the truth of a fact, by other evidence than words. 
3. To call to witness; to invoke as conscious. 

AT-TEST*, n. Witness; testimony; attestation. [Little used.) 

AT-TEST-ATION, n. Testimony; witness; a solemn or 
official declaration. 

AT-TEST'ED, pp. or a. Proved or supported by testimony, 
solemn or official; witnessed to; supported by evidence. 

AT-TEST ING, ppr. Witnessing to; calling to witness; af- 
firming in support of. 

AT-TEST'OR, n. One who attests. 

ATTIE, a. [L. Atticus; Gr. Arrixog.] Pertaining to Attica, 
in Grcece, or to its principal city, Athens; marked by such 
qualities as were characteristic of the Athenians. Thus, 
Attic wit, Attic salt, a poignant, delicate wit, peculiar to the 
Athenians. An Attic style, a style pure, classical, and ele- 
gant. Attic faith, inviolable faith. Artic dialect, the dialect 
af the ancient Greek language, spoken by the Athenians. 

ATTIE€, n. 1. A small square pillar, with its cornice on the 
uppermost part of a building. 2. An Athenian; an Athe- 
nian author. 

ATTIE, * <A story above the regular building, 

ATTIC-STORY, } with small windows either in or above 
the cornice. 

AT'TI€-AL, a. (L. atticus.] Pertaining to Athens; pure; 
classical. Hamm nd. 
ATTI-CISM, n. 1. The peculiar style and idiom of the 
Greek language, used by the Athenians; refined and ele- 
gant d" 2. A particular attachment to the Athenians. 

—Mitfo 

ATTI-CIZE, v.t. To conform or make conformable to the 
1 age or idiom of Attica. 

ATTI-CIZE, v. i 1. To use Atticiams, or the idiom of the 
Athenians. 2. To side with the Atheniana, — Smith's 
Thucydides. 


AT'TI€3, n. pl. The title of a book in Pausanias, which 
treats of Attica. 
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AT-TINGE, v.t. (L. attingo.] To touch lighty. ~ 
APATIE, v. t. [form ré r .] To PEA ión - to 
orn; particularly to adorn wi ndi 
mente y ith elegunt or splendid 
AT-TIRE, n. 1. Dress; clothes; habit; but, a 
ornamental dress. 2. The horns of a dera au 
the generative parts of plants. 
AT-TI VED (at-tird), pp. Dressed; decked with ornamenta 
or attire. 
ATTE ^. one “ae cree or adorns with attire. 
- r | Ppr. resing; adorning with dress or atti 
tAT-TYTLE, v.t. To naci Goose bel 
AT'TI-TUDE, n. (Fr. attitude.) 1. ‘The posture or position 
of a person. or the manner in which the parts of his body 
are disposed, particularly in relation to some pu or 
emotion; as, an attitude of entreaty.—In painting and 
viri inl the posture or action in which a figure or statue 
is placed. 2. Posture or position of things; as, lct the ne- 
tion preserve a firm attitude. 

AT-TI-TÜ'DIN-AL, a. Pertaining to attitude. 

A IOL VENT a. [L. attollens.) Lifting up; raising» - 


m. 

AT-TOL'LENT, ». A muscle which raises some part, as 
the ear, the eye-ball or the upper cye-lid; othcrwise 
called levator or elevator. 

AT-TONE. See ATONE. 

AT-TORN’ (at-turn), v. £ [L. ad and torno.) In the feudal 
lav, to turn, or transfer homage and service from one lord 
to another. 

AT-TORN’EY (attur^ny). n. ; pl. AT-TÓRN'EYS. (Norm. at- 
tournon.] 1. One who is legally qualified to act for an- 
other in courts of law. 2. One who is duly authorized 
to transact business for another, as his agent or factor.— 
Attorney-general is an officer appointed to manage business 
for the state or public; and hia duty, in particular, is to 
prosecute persons guilty of crimes.— Letter, power, or war- 
rant of attorney, is a writing by which a porion author- 
izes another person to transact business for him, as his 
agent or factor. 

t AT-TORN’EY, v.t. To perform by proxy; to employ as a 

roxy.—Shak. 

AT-TORN'EY-SHIP, n. The office of an attorney; agency 
for another.— Shak. 

AT-TÓRN'ING, ppr. Acknowledging a new lord, or trans- 
ferring homage and fealty to the purchaser of an estate. 
AT-TORN'MENT, n. The act of a feudatory vassal or tenant, 
by which he consents to receive a new lord or superior. 
AT-TRA€T", v. t. [L. attrako, attractus.] 1. In physics, to 
draw to, or cause to tend toward; particularly, to cavee 
to approach, adhere, or combine; or to cause to resist 
di on, separation, or decomposition. 2. To draw by 
an influence of a moral kind; as, to attract all hearts. 
3. To engage; as, to attract attention. — SvN. To draw; 

allure; invite; entice. 

tAT-TRACT, n. Attraction.—Hudibras. 

AT-TRA€T-A-BIL/'I-TY, n. The quality of being attractable. 
— Asiat. Researches. 

AT-TRACT'A-BLE, a. That may be attracted; subject to 
attraction. 

AT-TRA€TED, pp. Drawn toward; invited; allured ; en 


y. 
V 


ed. 
tfriaerie Ja Harise power to dam tod. 
AT-TRACTYILE, a. That has powcr to attract —Med. Rep. 


AT-TRA€TING, ppr. Drawing to or toward; inviting; al- 
luring; en ing., 

AT- €T'ING-LY, adv. In an attracting manner. 

AT-TRA€'TION, n. 1. In physics, the force or law whieh 
draws bodies or their particles toward each other, or 
which resiats their tendency to separate. Attraction, when 
exerted at sensible distances, may be divided into that of 
gravitation, of magnetism, and of electricity. When exert- 
ed at insensible distances, it may either mke place between 
homogeneous particles, and is then called the attraction q 
aggregation, or cohesion, or between heterogeneous parti- 
cles, and is then called chemical attraction. 9. The act of 
attracting ; the effect of the principle of attraction. 3. The 
power or act of alluring, drawing to, inviting, or engaging. 
— Elective attraction, or affinity, in chemistry, is the ten 
ency of those substances, in a mixture, to combine which 
have the strongest attractton—Syn. Allurement; entice 


ment; charm. P 
AT-TRA€TYIVE, a. [Fr. aru l Having the quality 

of attracting; drawing to. 2 Drawing to by moral intlu- 
engaging. 


ence; alluring; inviting; 
AT-TRACTIVE-LY, adv. With the power of attracting, or 


drawing to. 
AT-TRACTTVE-NESS, n. The quality of being attractive, 


ore i 
AT-TRACTOR, n. The person or thing that attracts. — 
* AT-TRA'HENT, o. (L. attrahens.] Drawing to or attracting. 
AT-TRA'HENT, 2. t which draws, as a magnet, or a 
medicine. 
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t AT-TRAP', e.t. To clothe; to drese. . 

APP rere ros n. [L.a£trectatio.] Frequent bandling. 
w= Dict. 

AT-TRIBU-TA-BLE, e. That may ho ascribed, imputed, or 
attributed; ascribable; imputable, 
AT-TRIRUTE, c. t. [L. ertribuo.] 1. To allot or attach, in 
contemplation ; to consider as belonging. 2. To give as 
duc; to yield as an act of tho inind. 3. To point to as a 

Causc.—HSvN. To ascribe; impute; assign. š 

ATTRIRUTE, w. 1. That which is attributed; that which 
is considered as belonging to or inherent in. 2. Quality ; 
characteristic disposition. 3 A thing belonging £o an- 
other; an appendant. 4. Reputation; honor.— Shak. 

AT-TRIBU-TED, pp. Ascribed; yiclded as duc; hnputed. 

AT-TRIBU-TING, ppr. Ascribing; yiclding or giving as 
duc; imputing. . 

AT-TRI-BUTION, n. The act of attributing, or the quality 
ascribed ; commendation. . 

AT-TRIBU-TIVE, a. 1. Pertaining to or expressing an at- 
tribute. 9. That attributes; attributive; as, attributive 
justice.— Racon. 2 

AT-TRIBU-TIVE, n. In grammar, a word significant of an 
attribute ; as an adjcctive, verb, participle, or adverb. 

AT-TRITE' e. (L. attritus.) 1. Worn by rubbing or friction. 
—Milton. 9. In Roman Catholic theology, penitent only 
through fear of punishment. 

AT-TRITE'NESS, n. The being much worn. 

AT-TRY'TION, n. 1. Abrasion; the act of wearing by fric- 
tion, or rubbing substances together. 2. The state of be- 
ing worn. 3. With Roman Catholic divines, grief for sin 
athing only from fcar of punishment; the lowest degree 
of repentance.— JFallis. 

AT-TONE’, v.t. 1. To tune, or put in tune; to adjust one 
sound to another; to make accordant. 2. To make mu- 
sical; as, to “attune the trembling leaves.” Afilton.— 
3. Figuraticely, to arrange fitly; to make accordant; as, 
to attune the thoughts. 

AT-TUN'ED (at-tànd), pp. Made musical or harmonious; 
accommodated in sound; made accordant. I 

AT-TUN'ING, ppr. Putting in tuno; making musical; mak- 
ing accordant. 

t A-TWAIN', adv. In twain; asunder.— Shak. 

t A-TWEEN' adv. Between.—Spenser. 

{A-TWIXT, adv.  Betwixt.—Spenser. 

PA-TWU’ (a-too), adv. In two.— Chaucer. 

4U-BAINE '(o-bàne^, n. [Fr. aubain.] The droit d'aubaine, 
in France, ís the right of the king to the succession or in- 
beritance of an alien dying within his jurisdiction. It is 
now abolis).ed. 

&AU'BIN, n. A broken kind of gait in a borse, between an 
amble ap 4 a gallop, vulgarly called a Canterbury gallop. 
AU'BURN, a. (from brun, bruno, Fr. and It, brown.] Red- 

dish b-own. 

AU€'T;ON, n. (L. auctio.] 1. A public sale of property to 
the highest bidder, and, regularly, by a person licensed 
ead authorized for the purpose; a vendue. Contracts for 
services, supplies, &c., are disposed of to the lowest bidder. 
2 The things sold at auction ; as, “to buy the whole auc- 
tion."—Pope. Dutch Auction, the setting up of property 
above its value, and gradually lowering the price, till some 
one takes iL.—P. Cyc. 

t AUCTION, v. t. To sell by auction. 

ee a. Belonging to an auction or public sale. 


AU€-TION-EER’, n. (L. auctionarius.) The person who 
sells at auction. 
U€-TION-EER', v. t. To sell at auction.— Cowper. 
AU€' TIVE, a. Ofan increasing quality.—Dict. 
4U-CU-PATION, n. (L. aucupatio] The act or practice of 
taking birds; fowling; ird-catching. [Little used.) 

AU-DA'CIOUS (au-dá'shus), a. (L. audaz; Fr. ae) 
1. Very bold or daring. 2. Committed with, or procced- 
ing from daring effrontery ; as, an axdarious insult— 
Syn. Impudent ; effrontive; daring; bold. 

AU-DA'CIOUS-LY, adv. In an impudent manner; with cx- 
cess of holdness.— Shak. 

AU-DA'CIOUS-NESS, n. The quality of being audacious; 
impudence ; audacity. — Sandys. 

AU-DACT-TY, n. 1. Boldness, sometimes in a good sense; 
daring epirit, resolution, or confidence. 2 Audacious- 
ness, in a bad sense; implying a contempt of law or moral 
restraint.—SvN. Impudence; effrontery ; hardihood. 

4UDE-AN-ISM, n. Anthropomorphism, or the doctrine of 
Audeus, a 8 of the fourth century. 

AUDT-BLE, a. (L. audibilis] That may be heard; perceiv- 
able by the ear; loud enough to be hcard. 

t AUDT-BLE, n. The object of hearing.— Dict. 

AUD1-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being audible. 

4UD1-BLY, adv. In an audible manner; in a manner so as 
to be heard. 

4UDT-ENCE, n. 1. The act of hearing, or attending to 
sounds. 2. Admittance to a hearing; feo phon to an in- 
tervicw, especially with a sovereign or the head of a gov- 
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crnment, for confcrence or thc transaction of business, 
as, Mr. Pitt ad an audience of tho king. The term ie also 
applicd to an interview of mcre ceremony between the 
head of a government and the represcutatives of foreign 

were, as when an emnbassador requests un audience of 

ave. 3. An auditory; an asscmbly of hearers. —4. In the 
Spanish dominions, a court, and the territory over which 
its jurisdiction extended. Robertson. —5. ln England, a 
court held by tho Archbishop of Canterbury, ou the eubject 
of consecrations, elections, mstitutions, marriages, & c. 

AUD'-ENCE-CHAM'BER, ». An apartment for an audi- 
encc or solemn mectin 

AUDT-ENCE-€OURT, *. A court belonging to the Arci- 
bishop of Canterbury, of equal authority with thc arches 
court, though inferior both in dignity and antiquity. 

t AUDT-ENT, n. A hearer.—Shclton. 

AUDIT, =. (L. audit.) 1. An examination of an account, 
or of accounts, with a hearing -f the parties concerned. 
2. The result of such an examnmation; a final account. 

AUDIT, v.t. To examine and adjust an account or accounts. 

t AUD'IT, v. £ To sum up.— Arbuthnot. 

AU-DI'TA QUE-RE'LA. [L.] In law, a writ of complaint 
for redress. 

AUDITIT-HOUSE, n. An appendage to a cathedral 

t AUD-I"TION, n. nearma. 

AUDIT-YVE, a. Having power of hearing. 

AUDIT-OR, r. [L.] 1. A hearer; one who attends to hear 
a discourse. 2. À person appointed and authorized to ex 
amine an account or accounts. 

AUDIT-OR-SHIP, n. The office of auditor. 

AUDIT-O-RY, a. That has the powcr of hearing; pertain 
ing to the sense or organs of hearing. 

AUDTT-O-RY, n. [L. auditorium.] 1. An audience; an as- 
sembly of hearers. 2. A place or apartment where dis 
courses are delivered. 3. A bench on which a judge sits 
to hear causes. 

AUD1T-RESS, n. A female hearer.— Milton. 

AUF, n. Afool; a simpleton. See Oar. 

AU FAIT (6-fà^). (Fr.] Literally, to or up to the accom- 
plishment, i e, master of a thing; capable of doing what- 
ever may be requisite in the case ; followed properly by 
of, ag in French by de. 

AU-GE’AN, a. Belonging to Augeas; as, the Augean stable. 

AU'GER, n. (D. aregaar.] 1. An instrument for boring 
large holes, used by carpenters, &c. 2. An instrument 
for perforating soils or rock. 

AU'GER-HOLE, n. A hole made by an auger. 

AU-GET’, n. A tube filled with powder, and extending from 
the chamber of a mine to the extremity of the gallery, 
uscd in exploding mines. 

AUGHT (awt), n. rus awikt, akt, or owiht, ohwit, oM.) 
1. Any thing, indetinitely. 2. Any part, the smallest; a jot 


or tittle. 

AU'GITE, n. (Gr. avyn.) A mineral, occurring in oblique 
prismatic forms, ara) with some shade of green, though 
at times of a white or black color. It consists of silica and 
magnesia, united either to lime, oxyd of iron, or oxyd of 
manganese.— Dana. 

AU-GIT'IE, a. Pertaining to augite; resembling augite, 
composed of augite. 

AUG-NENT,, v. t. (Fr. augmenter.) 1. To make larger in 
size or extent; to make bigger. 2. Figwrattvely, to in- 
crease or ewell the degree; amount, or magnitude; as, to 
augment our troubles by rcsistance.—Syn. To increase, 
enlarge; swell; add to; multiply. 

AUG-MENT'*, v. £ To increase; to grow larger. 

AUGMENT, n. 1. Increase; enlargement by addition, 
state of increase.—2. [n philology, a syllable prefixed to a 
word ; or an increase of the quantity of the initia] vowel 
—J3. In medicine, the increase of a disease, or the period 
from the attack to its helght. 

AUG-MENT'A.BLE, a. That may be increased; capable of 
augmentation.— Walsh's Amer. Rev. 

AUG-MENT-A'TION, n. 1. The act of increasing, or mak- 
ing larger. 2. The state of being increased or enlarged. 
3. The ph e caes by which a thing is enlarged.—4. In 
music, a doubling the value of the notes of the subject of a 
fugue or canon.—Swn. Increase; enlargement; acccssion ; 
addition. 

AUG-MENT'A-TIVE, a. Having the quality or power of 
augmenting. 

AUG-MENT'ER, n. He who augments. 

AUG-MENT"NG, ppr. Increasing; enlarging. 

AU'GRE. See AUGER. 

AUGRE-HOLE, *. A hole made by an auger.—Shak. 

AU'GUR, n. [L. augur.) 1. Among the Romans, an officer 
whose duty was to foretell future events by observing va- 
rious actions of birds, and also by other signs or omens. 
2. One who prctends to foretell future events by omens. 

AU'GUR, v. i To guess; to conjecture by signs or omens 
to prognoeticate. 

AU'GUR, v. t. To foretell; as, to augur ill succcss.—SYN 
To predict; forebode; betoken ; portend; presage. 
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&UGU-RAL, e. [L. auguralis.} Pertaining to an augur, or 
a augury. 

UGU-RATE, r. i. To judge by augury; to predict.— War- 
Š: burton. [Lite used. x p 
4U-GU-RATION, n. e practice of augury, or the fore- 

teling of events by observing the actions of birds and 

other omens. 
&U'GURED (awgurd), pp. Conjectured by omens; prog- 
nosticated. 
AUGUR-ER, n. An augur.—Shak. (Not legitimate.] 
4U-GU‘RI-AL, a. Relating to augurs or augury.— Brown. 
AU'GUR-ING, ppr. ora. Prognosticating ; prescient; as, au- 
guring hope.—Shak. 
t AUGUR-IZE, v. t. To augur. 
AU'GU-ROUS, a. - Predicting; foretelling; foreboding. 
AU'GUR-SHIP, n. The office, or period of office of an augur. 
AU'GU-RY, n. (L. augurivm.] 1. The art or practice of 
foretelling events by the night or chattering of birds. 

2. An omen; premenon: prognostication. 

AU-GUST, a. (L. augustus.) Impressing awe; inspiring 
reverence.—Syn. Grand; magnificent; majestic; solemn ; 


. The eighth month of the year, named in hon- 

mperor Octavius Augustus. 

AU-GUST'AN, a. 1. Pertaining to Augustus; as, the August- 
an age. 2. The Augustan confession, drawn up at Au- 

sta Vindelicorum, or Augsburg, by Luther and Melanc- 

on, in 1530, contains the principles of the Protestants.— 
The Augustan age of any national literature, is the period 
of its highest purity and refinement. The Augustan His- 
tory (Historia Aug usta), a series containing the lives of the 
Roman emperors, from Adrian to Carinus inolusive, a pe- 
riod of 173 yeara. 

AU-GUST-IN'[-ANS, n. pl. The followers of St. Augustin in 
respect to original sin, election, irresistible grace, &c. 

4U-GUSTINS, % An order of monks, so caled 

AU-GUST-INT.AN8, om St. Augustin. 

AU-GUST'NESS, n. Dignity of mien; grandeur; magnifi- 
cence. 

AUK, n. (contracted from alca.) The name of various spe- 
cies of aquatic birds, of the genus alca; as, the great auk, 
or northern penguin; the little auk, or diver; the Lab- 
rador auk, or puttin. 

AUK^WARD. Se AWKWARD. 

4U-LARI-AN, n. [L. aula] At Ozford, the member of a 
hall, dis hed from a collegian.— Chalmers. 

A ones a. (Sax. ald.) Old—S. 

4U-LETIE, a. (Gr. avAnrixos.] Pertaining to pipes, or to a 
pipe. (Little used.) 

AU'LI€, a. "L. aulicus? Pertaining to a royal court. The 
Aulic Council of the former German empire was the su- 
preme court of the emperor. The term Aulic Council is 
now applied to a council of the war department in the 
Austrian empire. 

M n. (Fr. aulne.) A French measure of length; an ell. 

AU-MAIL’, v. t. (Fr. email] To figure or variegate. 

AUM'BRY. See AMBRY. e 

AUME, x. A Dutch measure for Rhenish wine. 

AUNE (6wn), n. (Fr. a contraction of aulne; L. ulna.) 
A French cloth measure. 

AUNT (ant), n. [L. amita; qu. Fr. tante.) The sister of one's 
father or mother, correlative to nephew or niece. 

t AUN'TER, n. Old word for adventure. 

AURA, n. ([L.] Liüerally, a breeze, or gentle current of air, 
but technically used to denote any subtile, invisible fluid 
su posed to fiow from a body ; as, the electric aura. 

AU'RATE.* A sort of pear. 

AU'RATE, n. [L. aurum.] A combination of auric acid with 


a base. 

&U'Ri-TED, a 1. Resembling gold. 2. Combined with 
auric acid. 

t AURE-ATE, a. (L. auratus.) Golden; gilded.—SAelton. 

AU-RE'LI-A, n. In natural history, the nymph or chrysalis 
of an insect; a term applied to insects in their second 
stage of transformation, when inclosed in a hardish case, 
which reflects a brilliant color. 

A4U-RE'LLAN, a. Like or pertaining to the aurelia. 

4U-RE’LI-AN, n. An amateur collector or breeder of in- 
eects, especially of the Lepidoptera. 

AU-R£'O-LA, n. [L. aurem.) A circle of rays with which 
painters surround the head of Christ and the saints. 

AURI, a. (from aurum.) Pertaining to gold. The auric 
ecid is a combination of gold and oxygen, in which the 
USED is in the greatest proportion to the gold. 

4URI-CLE, n. (L. auricula.) 1. The external ear, or that 
part which is prominent from the head. 2. The auricles 
of the heart are two muscular sacs, situated at its bese, 


and exterior to the ventricles ; so called from their resem- 


blance to the auricle, or external ear of some animals. 
AU'RI-CLED (aw're-kld), a. Having appen 8 like ears. 
4U-RICU-LA, n. A species of primrose, called, from the 
shave of its leaves, bear's ear. 
&U-RI€'E-LAR, a. |L. auricula.) 1. Pertaining to the ear, 
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AUS 


or to tho sense of hearing. 2. Secret; tuld in 

Recognized by the ear; known by the sense Fi Vespa 

4. Traditional; known by report. 5. Pertaining to tho 

auricles of the heart. Auricular feathers, in birda, the cir- 

cle of feathers surrounding the opening of the ear. 
AU-RIC'U-LAR-LY, ado. In a secret manner; by way of 

whisper, or voice addreased to the ear. > 
4U-RIC'E-LATE, a. Having appendages shaped like the 
AURICU LATED, a, Had 

- -LA- , G. Having appendages like the car. 

eons: a. [L. awrifo.)" That Fields or producos 


go 

AU'RI-FORM, a. [L. auris, the ear, and forma.) Ear-shapcd, 
having the form of the human ear. 

AU-RT'GA, n. (L. aurca, orea, and rego.) 1. Literally, the 
director of a car or wagon.—ln astronomy, the Wagoner, 
a constellation in the northorn hemisphere. 2. The fourth 
lobe of the liver; also, a bandage for the sides. 

AU-RI-GA'TION, n. (L. auriga.) The act or practice of 
driving horses harnessed to carriages. 

AU-RIG'RA-PHY, n. The art of writing with liquid gold 
instead of ink. 

AU-RI-PIG-MEN'TUM. See OnPIMENT. 

AU-RI-SCALPT-UM, n. [L. auris and scalpo.] An instrument 
to clean the ears. : 

AU'RIST, n. (L. auris.) One skilled in disorders of the 
ear, or who professes to cure them. 

AURI-TED, a. (L. aurit«s] Eared; having lobes or ap- 
pendages like the ear; a term used in botany and zoology. 

4U'RO€HS, x. (G. urochs, the urus, and oz] The urus or 
bison of Poland; considered by some as the common ox 
in a wild state, but by Cuvier as a distinct species. Bones, 
analogous to those of the axrocks, but much larger, have 
been found fossil in the northern parts of cont 
nents. 

AU-RO'RA, n. [L. aurora.) 1. The rising light of the morn- 
ing; the dawn of day, or morning twilight. 2. The god- 
dess of the morning, or twilight deified by funcy. 3. A 
species of crowfoot. 

Aurora borea'lis, or lu'men borea'le; popularly called northern 
lights. This species of light usually appears in streams, 
ascending toward the zenith from a dusky line a few de- 
grees above the horizon. Aurora ax*tra'lis, a correspond. 
ig phenomenon in the southern hemisphere ; streams of 
lig t ascending in the same manner from the southern bor- 


Zon. 
AU-RO'RAL, a. Belonging to the aurora, or to the northern 
lights ; resembling the twilight. —E. Goodrich. 
AURUM, n. Gold. 
Aurum ful'minans, Cpl peior gold, is gold dissolved m 
nitro-muriatic acid, and precipitated by ammonia. 
AUS-C€UL-TA' TION, n. 1. The act of listening or hearken 
ing to.—2. In medicine, a method of distinguishing diseases, 
particularly in the thorax, by observing the sonnds in the 
part, SX wo by means of a tube applied to the surface. 
AUS-CUL'TA-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to hearing or listening. 
AU'SPI-CATE, v. t. [L. auspicor.] 1. To give a favorable 
turn to in commencing.—Bwrke. 2. To foreshow. 
AU'SPICE, n. U[L. axspicium.} 1. The omens of an un- 
AU'SPI-CES, n. pL $ dertaking, drawn from birds; augury. 
2. Protection; favor shown; patronage; influence. In this 
sense the word is generally plural, auspices. 
FAU-SPY"CIAL, a. Relating to prognostics. 
AU-SPI^CIOUS, a. 1. Having omens of success, or favore 
ble appearances; applied to both persons and things.—SYN. 
Favorable; fortunate; propitious; kind; favoring; proe 


erous. 

AU-SPI"CIOUS-LY, adv. With favorable omens; happily; 
prosperously ; favorably ; propitiously. 

AU-SPI"CIOUS-NESS, n. A state of fair promise; prosperity. 

AUS'TER, n. (L.] The south wind.—Pope. 

AU-STERE’, a. (L. awsterus.] 1. Rough and astringent to 
the taste, applied to things; as. austere berries, 2. Rough 
and forbidding in manner or life, applied to persons; as, 
austere deportment.—Syn. Harsh; sour; rough; rigid 
stern; severe ; rigorous. 

AU-STERELY, adv. Severely; rigidly; harshly. 

AU-STERENESS, x. 1. Severity in manners; harshness, 
austerity. 2. Roughness in taste. 

AU-STER'-TY, n. (L. axsteritas.] Severity of manners ot 
life; rigor; strictness ; harsh discipline. : 

AUSTRAL, a. [L. australis.) Sonthern ; lying or being In 
the south. Austral signs, the last six eigns of the zodiac, 
or those lying south of the equator. 

AUS-TRAL-A'SIA, n. [austral and Asia.) A name given to 
the countries situated to the southeast of Asia, compre 
hending New Holland, New Guinea, New Zealand, Kc. 

AUS-TRAL-A'SIAN, a. Pertaining to Australasia — 

AUS.TRA'LI-A, n. A term applied to all the oceanic re 

ons between Asia and Amer'ca, especially to New Hob 
and, which is sometimes called the continent of Australia 

AUS-TRA'LLAN, @ Pertaining to Australia. 

AUS TRA'LIAN, n. A native of Australia. 
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AUT 


(AUS TRAL IZE e. s. (l. auster.) To tend southward. 

AUSTRIAN, & Pertaining to Austria, 

AUSTRIAN, m. A native of Austria. 

AUSTRINE, a. |l. awatriqua.] South; southerly ; southern. 

4US-TRULE-GVPTIAN, m. 1. A southern Egyptian, sup- 
pose to have originated in Ethiopia. 2 «. Pertaining to 
tbe southern Fry ptians, 

4USTRO-MAN-CY, m. (from auster, and Gr. pavreta.) 
Soothsaying, or prediction of future events, from obscrva- 
tion of the winds. . 

F AUTAR-CILY, m. (Gr. avrapacia.) Sclf-cufficiency.— Coles. 

AUTER DROIT (ter drwá). [Law French.) | anothicr’s 
right Thus, a persou may sue or be sucd in another's 
right, as an executor, &c.-— Bowcier. 

AU TER.FOITs (Pterfw&) A word composcd of the 
French autre, another, and foits, fois, time. It signifies 
formerly ; as, auterfoüs acquit, auterfoits attaint, antcr foits 
convia, formerly acquitted. attainted, or convicted, which 
being specially pleaded, is a bar to a second prosecution 
for the same oflense.— Blackstone. 

AUTER VTE (öter vee). (Law French.) Anothcr’s life. 

AU-THENTIE, la. (Fr. authentique.) 1. Having a gen- 

&U-THEN'TI€-AL, § uine original or authority, in opposi- 
tion to that which is false, fictitious, or counterfeit; being 
what it purports to be; genuine; true. 2, Of approved 
authority for truth and correctness; as, authentic history. 
—3. In law, vested with all due formalities, and legally at- 
tested. —4. In music, having an intermediate relation to the 
key-note or tonic, in distinction from plagal. 

4U-THENTIE€-AL-LY, adv. In an authentic manner; with 
the requisite or genuine authority. 

4U-THENTIE€E-AL-NESS, n. The quality of being authen- 
tic; authenticity. 

4U-THENTI€-ATE, v. .. 1. To render authentic; to give 
authority to, by the proof. 2. To determine as genuine ; 
as, to authenticate a picture.— Walpole. 

4U-THENTI€-A-TED, pp. Rendered authentic ; having re- 
ceived the forms which prove genuincnesa. 

AU-THEN'TIC-à-TING, ppr. Giving authority by the nec- 
essary sicnature, seal, attestation, or other forma. 

4U-THEN-TI€-ATION, n. The act of authenticating; the 
giving of authority by the necessary formalities ; confirm- 
ation. 

4U-THEN-TIC1-TY, n. 1. The quality of being authentic ; 
of established authority for truth and correctness. 2. 
Genuincness; the quality of being of genuine original. 
[In later writers, especiul those on the evidcnces of 
Christiarity, this term is confined to the first of the above 
meanings, and distinguished from genuineness. } 

4U-THENTIE.-LY, adv. After an authentic manner. 

&U-THEN'TI€-NESS, n. Authenticity. (Rarely used.) 

AUTHOR, n. [L. auctor; Fr. auteur ; Sp. autor ; It. ere] 
L One who produces, creates, or brings into being. 
The beginner, former, or first mover of any thing; hence, 
tho efficient cause of a thing. It is appropriately applied 
to one who composes or writes a book, or original work. 

{ AU'THOR, v. t. To occasion; to effect. 

AUTHOR-ESS, n. A female author. 

AU.THO'RI-AL, a Pertaining to an author.— Ed. Rev. 

AU-THOR'-TA-TIVE, a. 1. Having due authority. 2. 
Having an air of authority; positive; peremptory. 

4U-THOR1-TA-TIVE-LY, adv. In an authoritative man- 
ner; with due authority. 

4U-THOR'1-TA-TIVE-NESS, n. The quality of being au- 
thoritative ; an acting by authority. 

4U-THORT-TY, ^. (L. auctoritas.] 1. Legal power, or a 
right to command or to act; power; rule; sway. 2. The 
power derived from opinion, respect, o7 esteem ; intlu. 
ence of character or office; credit 3. Testimony; wit- 
ness ; or the person who testifies. 4. Weight of testimony; 
credibility. 5. Weigbt of character; respectability ; dig- 
nity. 6. Warrant; ordcr; permission. 7. Precedenta ; 
decisions of a court; official dcclarations ; respectable opin- 
ions and sa p also the books that contain them. 8. 
Government; the persons or the body cxercising power 
or command.—SvN. Power; sway; rule; force; ascend- 
ency ; control; influence. 

4U-THOR-I-ZA TION, n. The act of giving authority, or 
legal x. establishment by T. 

AUTHORIZE, v. t. (Fr. autoriser.] 1. To give authority, 
warrant, or legal power to; to give a right to act; to cm- 

wer. 2 To give authority, credit, or reputation to. 3. 
o justify ; to support aa right. : 

AUTHORIZ ED, pp. or a, Warranted by right; supported 
by authority; derived from legal or proper authority; 
havi wer or authority. 

A4UTHOILIZ-ING, ppr. Giving authority, or legal power, 
credit, or permission. 

4UTHOR-LESS, a. Withont author or authority, 

AUTHOR-SHIP, n. Tbe quality or state of being an author. 
— Shaftesbury. =e 

4U-TO- BI-O-GRAPH'IC-AL, a. Pertaining to, or containing 
autobiography. 
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4U-TO-BI-O-GRAPH1€-AL-LY, adv. In the way or mag 
ner of "rici acy. 
4U-TO-BI-OG'RA-PHY, n, (Gr. avros, and biography | Bio 
raphy or memoirs of cne's life writtcu t y onc's aclf.— Walsh. 
4U-TOCHTHON, s. (Gr.] 1. Literally, one who springs 
from thc soil he inhabits; hence, an aboriginal or native. 
This title was assumed by the ancient Greeks, espccially 
the Athcnians. 2. That which is original to a particular 
country, or which had therc ita first origin. 
AU-TO€H-THON'I6, Indi 
AU-TOCH'THO-NOUS, fo nagenous. 
AU-TO€'RA-CY, n. (Gr. avroc and xparos.] 1. Independent 
power; supreme, uncoutrolled authority. 2. Sole right 
of self-govcrnmeut in a state. 
AUTO-ERAT, Yn. An absolute prince or sovereign; a 
OU TOE RA TOR $ title assumed by the empcrors of 
ussia. 
AU-TO-C€RATIG, a. Pcrtaining to autocracy; abso 
AU-TO-ERAT'C-AL, $ lute. 
4U-TO-E€RAT-OR1€-AL, a. Pertaining to an autocrator; 
supreme; absolute. 
AU-TO€'RA-TRIX, n. A female absolute sovereign. 
4U-TO DA FE (aw-to da fa). (Port. act of. M agi 1. In the 
Roman Catholic Church, a solemn day held by the Inquisi- 
tion, for the punishment of heretics. (Span. Auto de fe) 
2. A sentence given by the Inquisition, and read to a crim- 
inal, or heretic. 3. The session of the court of laquisition. 
t AU-TO-GENE-AL, a. (Gr. avroycvns.] Self-begotten. 
dr noe a. (Gr. avro; and ytvvaw.) Generating 
e 
AUTO-GRAPH, 22. (Gr. avrog and ypaón.] A person's 
AU-TOG'RA-PHY, § own hand-writing; an original manu- 
script. 
4U-10G'RA-PHAL, a. Of the particular hand-writing of a 
rson. 
AU-TO-GRAPH'IE, Ya. 1. Pertaining to an autograph, 
AU-TO-GRAPH'I€-AL, $ or one's own hand-writing. 2 
pereeining to, or used in autography, which see. 
AU-TOG’RA-PHY, n. A process in lithography, by which a 
ps r drawing is transferred from paper to stone. 
t AU-TON'A-TAL, a. Automatical ; automatous. 
AUTO-MATH, n. (Gr. avros and pavðavw.) One who is 
self-taught — Young. 
4U-TO-MATIE, ta. 1. Belonging to an automaton; 
AU-TO-MATI€-AL, § having the power of moving itself; 
mechanical; applied to machinery. 2. Not voluntary; 
not depending on the will; applied to animal motions. à. 
The term automatic is now applied to machincry which, 
though moved by a force from without itself, has the 
power of regulating its own movements; and automatic 
arts are arts carried on by such machinery. 
AU-TOM'A-TON, n.; pL Automata. (Gr. avrouaros.) A 
self-moving machine, or one which moves by invisible 
machinery. 
AU-TOM'A-TOUS. a. Having in itself the power of motion. 
AU-TOMO-LITE, n. (Gr. avrouodos.] A mineral occurring 
in small, dark-green octahedrona, and allied to spinel, but 
containing about thirty per cent of oxyd of zinc, in com- 
bination with alumina-and oxyd of iron. 
A4U-TO-NOM'A.SY, n. (Gr. uvrog and ovoya.) In rhetoric, a 
word of common or general signification, used for the 
name cf a particular thing; as, the man has gone to the 
city, instead of New York 
AU-TO-NO'MI-AN, a. Pertaining to autonomy. 
A4U-TON'O-MOUS, a, Independent in government; having 
the right of self.government.— Mitford. 
AU-TON'O-MY, n. (Gr. avros and vouos.] The power or 


a of seii government 

sar heal 5 »*. (Gr.) Worthiness of belief in itself con 
sidc 

AU-TOP'SIC-AL. See AUTOPTICAL. 

AU'TOP-SY, n. [Gr. avrot/na.] Personal observation or ex- 
amination ; ocular view. [Autopsy and its derivatives are 
rarely used, except by physicians. 

AU-TOP'TIC-AL, a. Seen with one's own eyes. 

AU-TOP'TI€-AL-LY, adv. By mcans of ocular view, or 
one's own observation.— Brown. 

t AU-TO-SCHED-.I-AS'TIC-AL, a. Hasty; slight — Martín. 

AUTUMN (aw'tum), n. (L. autumnus.] The third season 
of thc year, or the season betwcen summer and winter 
Astronomically, it bcgins at the equinox, when the sun en- 
ters libra, and ends at the wintcr solstice ; but, in popular 
language, autumn compriscs September, October, and No 
vember. 

AU-TUMNAL, a. Belonging or peculiar to autumn; as, an 
autumnal tint; produced or gathercd in autumn; as, cw 
tumnal fruits; flowering in autumn; as, autumnal plants. 

AU-TUMNAL, n. A plant that flowers in autumn. 

t AU-TUM"NI-TY, n. c season of autumn.— Hall, 

AUX-EZ'SIS, n. (Gr. avíine«.] Literally, an incrcasing.—In 
pisanie, a figure by which any thing is magnified too 
muc 

AUX-ETIE€, a. Amplifying; increasing.— Hatch. 
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UX-ILIAR (awg-zil'yar), 1 a. (L.auziliaris.] Helping; aid- 
UX-L'IA-RY, § ing; assisting; subsidiary. 
UX-ILTA-RIES (awg-zil’ya-riz), n. pl. 

the service of nations at war. 

AUX-IL'IA-RY, n. 1. A helper; an assistant; a confederate. 
—2 In grammar, a verb which helps to form the modes 
and tenses of other verbs ; as, have, be, may, can, do, must, 
shall, and will. 

t AUX-IL-IATION, n. Help.—Dict. 

| AUX-IL'TA-TO-RY, a. Assisting.—Sir E. Sandys. 

A-VAIL’, v. t. (Fr. valoir.) 1. To profit one's self; to turn 
to advantage, followed by the pronouns myself, thyself, 
himself, &c. 2. To assist or profit; to aid in etfecting a 
design, or bringing it to a succcssful issue. 

A-VAIL’, v. i To be of use, or advantage; to answer the 


oreign troops in 


urpose. 
AVAIL, n. Profit; advantage toward success.—SYN. Use; 
benefit; utility; profit; service. 


A-VAIL-A-BILT-TY, n. Availablcness. 

A-VAIL’A-BLE, a. 1. Profitable; advantageous ; having effi- 
cacy. 2, Having sufficient power, force, or ef£cacy for 
the object ; valid. 

A-VAIL'A-BLE-NESS, n. 1. Power or efficacy in promoting 
an end in view. 2. Competent powers legal force; validity. 

A-VAIL'A-BLY, adv. Powerfully; profitably ; advantage- 
ously ; validly; efficaciously. 

A-VAIL'ING, ppr. Turning to profit; using to advantage or 
effect; profiting ; assisting. 

Rd] n. Profit; efficacy; successful issue. (Lit- 
tle used. 

A-VAILS', n. pl. Profits or proceeds. It is used in New 
England for the proceeds of goods sold, or for rents, is- 
sues, or profits. 

AV-A-LANCHE’, 2. (Fr.] A snow-slip; a large body of 

AV-A-LANGE, $ snow or ice sliding down a mountain. 
The term is also applied to similar masses of earth or 
rock; and figuratively to any sudden or violent act or im- 
pulse of human masses. 

. A-VALE, v. t. (Fr. avaler.] 1. To let down; to cause to 
Garendi Sprie 2. To depress, or to make abject. 

otton, 

¢A-VALE’, v. £ To fall as rain, or the tide; to descend; to 
dismount. 

t A-VANT. n, The front of an army. See VAN. 

4-VANT'-€0U RIER (a-vang-koo’reer), n. (Fr.] A run- 
ner; one who is dispatched before another person or 
CN to notify their approach. 

* A-VANT-GUARD, n. The vanor advanced body of an army. 

AV'A-RICE, n. (L. avaritia.) An inordinate desire of gain- 
ing and possessing wealth ; covetousness; cupidity.—Shak. 

AV-Á-RI"CIOUS, a Covetous; greedy of gain. 

AV-A-RI*CIOUS-LY, adv. Covetously; with inordinate de- 
sire of gaining wealth.—Goldsmith. 

AV-A-RY"CIOUS-NESS, n. The quality of being avaricious ; 
insatiable passion for property. 

t AV'A-ROUS, a. Covetous.— Gower. 

A-VAST', excl (Ger. basta.) In seamen's language, cease ; 
stop; stay. 

AV-A-TXR', or A-VX'TAR, n. The incarnation of the Deity, 
in the Hindoo mythology. 

| A-VAUNCEMENT, n. Advancement.—Bale, 

A-VAUNT', excl. (W. ibant] Begone; depart; a word of 
contempt or abhorrence. 

t A-VAUNT,, v. t. (It. aventare.] To boast. —4bp. Cranmer. 

t A-VAUNT,, v. i. To come before; to advance.—Spenser. 

t A-VAUNT*, 


AVE, n. (L. ave.) An address to the Virgin Mary; an ab- 
breviation of the Ave Maria, or Ave Mary. 

I XA-VEL', v. t. (L. avello.) To pull away.— Brown, 

ay E MA'RY, = on is ue Words of Aye ou cate: 
ic prayer to the Vir ary; L. ave Maria, , Mary. 
1. À form of devotion in the Roman Catholie Church. 3 
The time of day at which the Ave Mary is to be repeated ; 
viz.. at early dawn, and a little after sunset. 

AV-E-Ni‘CEOUS (av-e-n&'shus), a. (L. avenaceus.] Belong. 
ing to, or partaking of the nature of oats. 

AV'E-NAGE, n. (Fr. A certain quantity of oats paid by a 

tenant to a landlord in lieu of rent or other duty. 

AVEN-ER, ? n. [Norm. Fr.) In English feudal law, an off- 

AV'EN-OR, § cer of the king's stable, whose duty was to 
provide oats. 

A-VENGE’ (a-venj), v. t. (Fr. venger.) 1. To take satisfac- 
tion for an injury by panning tme injuring p 2. To 
tuke satisfaction for, by inflicting suffering on the guilty. 
Here the thing for which satisfaction is taken is the object 
of the verb; as, to avenge the blood of the elect; to avenge 
a crime ; to revenge. The words avenge and revenge were 
o synonymous, but they are now made distinct. 
3. In the passive form, this verb signifies to have or receive 
just satisfaction, by the punishment of the offender. 
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tA-VENGE’, n. Revenge.—Spenser. 

Á AE EDS n Punishment. 
e y 8-venjd^, Satisfied by t ishme 

UE genaer k Eu dd punished. dicii: PAN 
-VEI "MENT, ^. Vengeance; punishment ; the ac 
taking satisfaction for an injury, by inflicting pain or sa 
ou the offender ; revenge. 

A-VENG’ER, n. One who avenges or vindicates; a vindi 
cator; a revenger. 

A-VENÓ'ER-ESS, n. A female avengor.—Spenscr. 

A-VENG'ING, ppr. Exccuting vengcancc; taking satisfac- 
tion for on injury; vindicating. 

AV'ENS, n. Tho herb bennet.—Müler. 

AV'ENT-AILE, n. The movable part of a helmet in front. 

AV'EN-TINE, a, Pertaining to Mons Aventinus. 

A-VEN'TURE, n. [Fr. avexture.] A mischance causing a 
person's death without felony. 

A-VENT'U-RINE, 22. A variety of translucent quartz, apam 

A-VANT'U.RINE, j gled throughout with scales of yellow 


miea. 
AV'E-NDE, n. [Fr.| 1. A passage; a way or opening for 
entrance into a place. 2. An alley, or walk in a garden or 


park, planted with trees, and leading to a louse 
wood, &c. 3. A wide street ix LESS 

A-VER' v. t. [Fr. averer.] 1. To affirm with confidence; to 
declare in a positive manner. Prior.—2. In las, to offer 
to verify. [See AVERMENT.]—Syn. To declare; assert; 
affirm; avouch; protest; asscvcrate. 

AV'ER-AGE, n. 1. A mean proportion, medial sum, or 
quantity, made out of unequal sums or quantities. —2. In 
commerce, a contribution (called general average) to a gen- 
eral loss. When, for the safety of a ship in distress, any 
destruction of property is incurred, either by cutting me 
the masts, throwing goods overbourd, or othcr means, 
persons who have goods on board, or property in the ship, 
contribute to the loss according to their average. that is, 
the goods of each on board. 3. A small duty (called petty 
average) payable by the shippers of goods to the master 
of the snip, over and above the freight, for his care of the 

—A. In England, the breaking up of cornfields, ed- 

h, or roughings. 5. The averages, in the English corn 
trade, denote the average of prices for the several kinds 
of grain in the principal corn-markets.— Upon, or on an ev- 
erage, is taking the mean of unequal numbers or quantities. 

AV'ER-AGE, a. Medial; containing a mean proportion 
Price.— Beddoes. 

AV’ER-AGE, v. t. To find the mean of unequal sums og 
quantities; to reduce to a medium. 

AV'ER-AGE, v.i To form amcan or medial sum or 

AV'ER-AG ED (aver-ajd), pp. Reduced or form 
mean proportion.—Jeferson. 

AV’ER-AG-ING, ppr. Forming a mean proportion out of 
unequal sums or quantitics. 

A-VEI'MENT, ^ l. Affirmation; positive aesertion; the 
aet of averring. 2. Verification; establishment by evi- 
dence.—3. In pleading, an otfer of either party to fastify 
or prove what hc allcges. 

A-VER'NAT, n. A sort of grape.—Ash. 

MIN I-AN, a. Pertaining to Avernus, a lake of Campania, 
in Italy. 

AV'ER-PEN-NY, *. Money paid toward the king’s carriages 
by land, instead of service by the bensts in kind.— Burn. 
A-VER'R ED (a-verd^, pp. rmed ; laid with an averment. 
A-VER'RING, ppr. Affirming; declaring positively ; offer 

ing to justify or verify. 

A-VER'RO-IST, n. One of a sect of peripatetic philoso- 
phers, so denominated from Averroes. 

AV-ER-RUN'€ATE, v. t. (L. averrunco.) 1. To root up; to 
scrape or tear away by the roota. 2. To prune. 

AV-ER-RUN-€A'TION, n. 1. The act of tearing up or raking 
away by the roots. 2. The act of pruning. 

AV-ER-RUN-CATOR, n. An instrument for pruning trees, 
consisting of a pair of shears fixed on the cud of a rod or pole. 

AV-ER-SA‘TION, n. [L. aversor.] A turning from with dis- 
gust or dislike; aversion; hatred; disinclination. It ie 
nearly superseded by aversion. 

A-VERSE' (a-vers’), a. 1. Having a repugnance of mind. 2. 
Unfavorably inclined ; as, Pallas, now averse, refused her 
aid. Milton uses this word in its literal sense of turned 
away ; and Dryden for turned backward ; as, “ with tracks 
averse :” but these are irregular uses. This word was for- 
merly followcd by from, but now by to.—Svw. Hostile ; 
disinclined ; reluctant ; unfavorable ; indisposed ; back- 


ward. will. 

A-VERSE'LY (a-versty), adv. With repugnance ; un 
— Brown. : d: dis 

A-VERSE'NESS (a-vers‘ness), n. Opposition of mind ; 

like ; unwillingness ; backwardness. . 
A-VER'SION, n. (Fr. aversion.) 1. Repugnance of dou 2 

Opposition or contrariety of nature. 3 The causc o dis- 

like.—SvN. Dislike ; disinclination; unwillingness ; indis- 

position ; reluctance ; antipathy; repugmauce ; oppost 

tion ; disgust. 


antity. 
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AVERT, c.t [l acerto] 1. To turn frow ; to turn off or | A-VOUCH'MENT, a. Declaration; the act of avouching. 
away. 2 To keep uff, divert, or prevent. 3. To causoto;— Sk 


dislikc.— Hooker, | improper.) 

AVERT, e. £ To turu away.—Thomson. 

A-VERT'ED, pp. ‘Turned trom or away. 

A-VER'TER, w. One who turus away or averts; that which 
turus away. 

A-VURT ING, ppr. Turning from; turuing away. 

AVLA-RY, a. dis ariarium.] A building or inclosurc for 
keepiue birds confineL 

A-VIDLOUS, & Eager; greedy. I 

A-VID I-OUZLY, adr. Eagerly ; with greedincss. 

A-VID'-TY, m. (l. eviditas.) 1. Grecdinees ; strong appe- 
tit. % Fagerness; intensencss of desire. 

AV-I-GATO. Se AvoCcADO. 

AVIGNON BERRY (a-veen'yong-), n. pl. The fruit of the 
Rhamnus infectorius, used at a Yellow dye or paint. The 
Turkish berry {s a supe not quality of the «ame plant. 

f A- VILE, e. € (Fr. erilir.] To depreciate.—Ben Jonson. 

tA-VISk, ; ine: i 

t A-VISO, 1" (Fr. avis.) Advice; intelligence. 

(A-VISE, v. & To consider.—Speneer. 

A-VISE'MENT, w. Advieement See ADVICE and ADVISE. 

t AV'I-TOUS, a. IL arius] Ancient 

t A-VIZE', e.t. To counsel; to consider.—Spenser. 

AV-O- ATO, n. (3p.] The name of a West India fruit, about 
the size of an apple, with a pulp which has the firmness 
and delicate flavor of thc peach, but is more delicious.— 
Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 

AV.O-€AT (av-o<8 , n. An advocate; the higher class of 
French lawyers. corresponding to the English couuselor 
at law. and the Scottish adrocate. 

I AV'O-CATE, e. £ (L. avoco.] To call off, or away.— Boyle. 

AV-O-CATION, n. 1. The act of calling aside, or diverting 
from some employment 2. The business which calls 
aside. The word 1s generally used for the smaller affairs 
of life. or occasional calls which summon a person to 
leave his ordinary or principal business. The use of this 
word for vocation is very improper. 

t A-VO'€A- TIVE, e. Calling off. 

A-VO €A-TIVE, a. That which calls aside; dehortation ; 
dissuasion. 

AV'O-CET, n. Sæ Avoset. 

A-VOID', v. t. (Fr. oxider, or vider.) 1. To keep ata distance 
from: thar is, literally, to go or be wide from; as, to aroid 
danger. 2. To endeavor to shun or prevent; as, to arotd 
exposure. 3, To evacuate; to shun by leaving; as, to 
avoid (& e, leave void) u house i lots] 4. To evade or 
escape: a^, to avoid a blow. 5.To emit or throw out; 
[roid is now used.)—6. In law, to make void; to annul or 
vacate; as, to acotd a grant. To avoid. in pleading, is to 
set aside and dcfeat opposing allegations, by introducing 
new uutter.—Syn. To quit; shun; lcave; eschew; de- 
part from ; flee; abandon; elude; evade; escape. 

A-VOID' v. Ë 1. To retire; to withdraw, [improper.] 2. To 
becoine void, vacant. or empty. 

A-VOID'A-BLE, a. L That may be avoided, left ot a distance, 
or esca 2. That may be vacated or annulled. 

4-VOID'ANCE, n. 1. The act of avoiding or shunning. 2 
The act of becoming vacant, or the state of being vacant. 
3. Thc act of annulling. 4. The course by which any 
thing is carricd off. 

t VOID'ED, pp. Shunned; evaded; made void; ejected. 

&-VOID’ER, n. 1. One who avoids, shuns, or escapes. 
The pereon who carries any thing away; the vessel in 
which things are carried away. 

A-VOID'ING, ppr. 8hunning; escaping; keeping at a.dis- 
tance ; ejecting; evacuating; making void, or vacant. 

A-VOID'LESS, a, That can not be avoided; inevitable — 

den. 


a VOUGHA-BLE, a. That may be avouched. (Little used.) 

A-VOUCIH'ED (a-voucht), pp. Affirmed; maintained ; called 
in to support. 

AVOUCHER, *. One who avouches. 

A-VOUCHING, ppr. Affirming; calling in to maintain; vin- 
dicuting, 


| A-VOW'A-BLE, a. 


JA-VOU-E" (d-voo-à), n. A French law term, corresponding 
to thc English attorncy, and applied to the lower class oÍ 
French lawyers, 

A-VOW", v. t. [Fr. acouer.] 1. To declare openly; to con- 
fess frankly.—2. In law, to adinit and justify in ono's own 
right, as when one arows the taking in one's own right, 
and pleads thut such taking was legal—sywn. To acknowl 
edge : own; confess; recognize. 

1 A-VOW", 2. A vow or determination —Gower. 

Thut inay be avowed, or openly ac 
knowledged with contidence.— Donne. 

A-VOW'AL, n. An open declaration; frank acknowledg- 
nicut.—Hume. 

A-VOW'ANT, a. The defendant in replevin, who avows the 
distress of the goods, and juetifics the taking. —Cowcl. 

A-VOW'ED (a-vowd’), pp. Openly declared; owned; frank 
ly acknowle 

A-VOW'ED-LY, ado. 
knowlcdgment. 

* A-VOW-EE', n. Sometimes used for advowee, the person 
who has a right to present to a benefice; the patron 
Cowel See ADVOWSON. 

A-VOW'ER, x. One who avows, owns, or asserts. 

oe ani prr. Openly declaring; frankly acknowledg 

; Justifying. 

A-VOWRY, n. In law, the act of the distrainer of goods 
who, in an action of reper. acotws and justifies the tak 

ing in his own right.— Blackstone. 

f A-VOW'SAL, n. A confession.—Dict, 

A-VOW'TRY. See ADVOWTRY. 

A-VOY'ER, n. [L. advocatus.} The chief magistrate of un 
imperial town or Swiss city. (Disused.] 

A-VULS'ED (a-vulst), a. Plucked or pulled off.—Shenstone. 

A-VUL'SION, n. (L. aculsio.] A pulling or tearing from or 
asunder; a rending or forcible separation. 

A-WAIT', v. t. Literally, to remain, hold, or stay. 1. To 
wait for; to look for, or expect. 2 To be in store for; to 
attend ; to be ready for. 

A-WAIT’, n. Ambush; a state of waiting for.—Spenser. 

A-WAITING, ppr. Waiting for; looking for; expecting; 
being ready or in store for. 

A-WAKE, v. t.; pret. awoke, axaked; pp. awaked. (Sax, 
qnc wacian, or weccan.) 1. To rouse from sleep. 2. 

o excite from a state resembling seco. as from death or 
inaction; to put into action, or new life. 

A-WAKE' v. i 1. To cease to sleep; to come from a state of 
natural sleep. 2. To bestir, revive, or rouse from a state 
of inaction ; to be invigorated with new life. 3. To rouse 
from spiritual sleep. 4. To rise from the dead.—Job, xiv. 

A-WAKE,a. Not sleeping; in a state of vigilance or action. 

A-WAR'EN (a-w&kn), v. t. and v. i The ssme with awake. 
—Syn. To arouse; excite; stir up; call forth. 

AANA EN ED, pp. Roused from sleep,in a natural or mor- 

sence. s 
A-WAR'EN-ER, n. He or that which awakens. 
A-WAK'EN.ING, ppr. Rousing from sleep; exciting; awak- 


ing. 

A-WA K'EN-ING, *. Arevival of religion, or more general 
attention to religion than usual. 

A-WAR'EN-ING-L Y, adv. In a manner to awaken. 
A-WARDI v. t. (Scot. warde.) To adjudge; to give by sen- 
tence or judicial determination ; to assign by sentence. 
A-WARD' v.i. To judge; to determine; to make an award. 
A-WARD', a. 1. A judgment, sentence, or final decision ; 
as, the asrards of posterity.—2. More particularly, the de 
cision of arbitrators in a given case. 3 The paper con- 

AWARDED m aind ju 

-WARD'ED, pp. Adju or given by ia] sentence, 
or by the décision of hi ciii 

A-WARD'ER, n. One who awards, or assigns by sentence 
or judicial determination; a Judge. 

A-WARD'ING, ppr. Adjudging; assigning by judicial sen- 
tence ; determining. 

AWARE’, a. (Sax. gewarian.) 1. In early usage, guarded ; 
watchful; cautious.—2. In modern usage, having previous 
knowledge of an event from information or probable evi- 
dence.—Syn. Informed; apprised ; conscious; acquainted. 

A-WARE, v.i. To beware; to be cautious. — Milton. 

A-WARN' v. t. To warn, which sce. À 

A-W AY', adv. (Sax. areg.) 1. Absent; ata distance. 2 It 
is much used in parens signifying moring, or going from, 
as, go away, scnd amy, run away, &c. 3. As an ezclama. 
tion, it is a command or invitation to depart ; away, that is. 
be gone, or let us go. 4. Away with has a peculiar sig aif. 
cation in the phrase, “I can not away with it.’ —Zsai i. [he 
sense is, “ | can not bear, or endure it" To make way with, 
isto destroy. Away with kim, denotes take him away. 

t A.WAY'WARD, adv. (Sax. aweg weard.) Away.—Gowver. 

AWE (aw), n. (Dan. ave] 1. Fear mingled with admira 
tion or reverence; revercntial fear or veneration 2 
Fear; dread inspired by something great or terrific. 


In an open manner; with frank ac- 
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AWE, v.t. To strike with fear and reverence , to influence 
by fear, terror, or respect. 

A-WEARY, a. Weary, which sce.—Shak. 

A-WEA'TH'ER, adv. On the weather side, or toward the 
wind; as, the helm is aweather ; opposed to alee.— Mar. Dict. 

AWE’BAND, n. A check. —Dict. 

AWE'-€OM-MÁAND'NG, a. Striking with awe. 

A&W'ED (awd), pp. Struck with fear; intlucnced by fear or 
revcrence. 

A-WEIGH' (a-wáà^), adv. Atrip. The anchor is aweigh when 
i is just drawn out of the ground and hangs perpendicu- 


Q4WE’-IN-SPIRING, a. Impressing with awe.— Bp. Hobart. 

AWE-STRUSK, a. Impressed or struck with awe. 

AWFUL, a. 1. That strikcs with awe; that fills with pro- 
found reverence. 2. That fills with terror and dread. 3. 
Struck with awe; scrupulous. Shakspeare uses it for obe- 
dient, or having due awe of authority.—Syw. Solemn ; au- 
gust; venerable; dreadful; fearful; terrible. 

t AW’FUL-EYED, a. Having eyes exciting awe. 

AW'FUL-LY, adv. In a manner to fill with awe; in a rev- 
erential manner. 

AW'FUL-NESS3, n. 1. The quality of striking with awe, or 
with reverence; solemnity. 2. The state of being struck 
with awe. 

t A-WHAPE' (a-wháp^, v. t. (W. cwapiaw.) To strike; to 
confound.—Spenser. 

ft A-\WHEELS’, adv. On wheela—Ben Jonson. 

A-WHILE, adv. A space of time; for some time; for a 
short time. 

A-WHIT' adv. A jot; a tittle.—Bp. Hall. 
AWK, a. 1. Odd; out of order.—L' Estrange. 2. Clumsy in 
'erformance, or manners; unhandy. { Vulgar.) 

AWKWARD, a. 1. Wanting dexterity in the use of the 
hands or of instruments; unready ; not dextrous.—Dry- 
den. 2. Ungraceful in manners. 3. Unfortunate; unfavor- 
able; as, an awkward accident; untoward. 4. Adverse; 
as, an awkward wind. — Shak., [obs.] — Syn. Unhandy; 
bungling; inexpert; untoward; clumsy; uncouth; im- 
ws ungraceful; ungentecl; ungainly; lubberly. 

AWRWARD-LY, adr. Clumsily; in a rude or bungling 
manner ; inelegantly ; badly. 

AWK'WARD-NESS, n.  Clumsiness ; ungracefulness in 
manners; want of dexterity in the use of the hands or 
instruments, 

AWL, n. (Sax. el; Ger. akl] An iron instrument for pierc- 
ing small holes in leather. 

AW'LESS, a, 1. Wanting reverence ; void of respectful fear. 
2 Wanting the power of causing reverence; not exciting 
awe. 

AWL-SHAPED,a. Having the shape ofan awl.—In botany, 
slender and tapering toward the extremity, as a leaf. 

AWL'WORT, n. The popular name of the subularia aquat- 
ica, or rough-leaved alyssum. 

AWN, ? n. [D. aam; G. ahm.) A Dutch liquid measure, 

AUM. $ equal to from 37 to 41 wine gallons. 

AWN, n. [Sw. agne.) The beard of corn, or grass; a slen- 
der, sharp process, issuing from the chaff or glume in corn 
and Ses. 

AWN'ED, a. In botany, furnished with an awn. 

AWNING, n. (Goth. hulyan.] 1. A cover of canvas, to shel- 
ter from the sun's rays, originally employed on ship-board, 
and subsequently around buildings on land.—2. In garden- 
tng, a moveable cover or shelter tor pus against heat or 
cold. 3. That part of the poop deck which is continued 
forward beyond the bulk-head of the cabin.—Mar. Dict. 

AWN'LESS, a. Without awn or beard. 

AWN'Y,a. Having awns; full of beard. 

A-WOKE’. The preterit of awake. 

tA-WORK’, adv. (Sax. geweorcan.] At work; in or into a 
state of labor or action.— Skak. 

A-WORK‘NG, adv. At work; in or into a state of working 
or-action.— Hubbard's Tale. 

A-WRY (a-rf), a. or adv. (Dan. vrider.) 1. Turncd or twist- 
ed toward one side; not in a straight or true direction, or 
position ; asquint; with oblique vision.—2. [n a fgurative 
sense, turned aside from the line of truth, or right reason; 

erverse or perversely.—Afilton. 

AX, ^. [Sax. ear, caz, ex An instrument, usually of iron, 
for bewing timber, and chopping wood. 

AX-A-YA'CATL, n. A Mexican fly whose eggs are used as 
8 sort of caviare. 

Ax p ba In botany, having the shape of an ax. 

-H£AD, n. The head of the ax. 

AX'-HELVE, ^. The handle of an ax. 

AXTAL, a. Pertaining to an axis.—Prout. 

AX.IFER-OUS, a. Having simply an axis without leaves 

or appendages, ^ 

AXT.FORM, a. (L. aris and forma.) In the form of an axis. 

AXIL, la. In botany, the angle formed on the upper 

AX-IL'LA, j side by a branch with the stem, or by a leaf 
with the stem or branch. 
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AXILE, a. Lying in the axis o i 
En ees Lying f any thing, us the emorye 
AX-IL'LA, n. [L.] In anatomy, the arm-pit. 

AX'L-LAR, a. Pertaining to the arit pit; Or to the axi 

AX1L-LA-RY,§ of plants. Azilarylcevcs are those which 
procced from the angle formed’ by the stem und branch: 

AXINTIE, n. 

TTE, n. A mincral occurring in brilliant glassy c 
tals, with thin and eharp cdges, somcthing like an ae 
consists chiefly of silica, alumiua, lime, and oxyd of iron. 

AX-IN'O-MAN-CY, n. [Gr. alc and Havre.) A species of 
divination, by means of an ax or hatchct. 

AX'IOM, n, (Gr. aķiwpa.] 1. A self-evident truth, or a prop 
osition whose truth is 80 evident nt first sight, that no proc- 
css of reasoning or demonstration can muke it plainer. 2 
An established principle in some art or science. 

AX-]-O-MATM€, Ya. Pertaining to an axivin; having the 

AX-]-O-MATI€-AL, $ nature of self-evident truths. 

AX-I-O-MAT1€-AL-LY, adv. By the uso of axioms, 

AX‘1-0-PIST-Y, n. Worthiness of being believed. 

AXAS, *.; pl Ax'Es. [L.] 1. The straight linc, real or im- 
aginary, passing through a body, on which it revolves, 
or may revolve.—2. In geometry, a sre line in a plain 
figure, about which it revolves to produce a solid. —3, 
In conic sections, a right line dividing the section into two 
equal parts, and cutting all its ordinates at right angles. 
4. In mechanics, the azis of a balance is that line about 
which it turns. The azis of oscillation is a right line par- 
allel to the horizon passing through the center, about 
which a pendulum vibrates. The aris ín peritrochio, or 
wheel and azis, is a mechanical power, consisting of a whccl 
concentric with a cylindrical axis, with which it rcvolves, 
the power being applied to the circumference of the wheel, 
and the wcight to that of the axis.—5. In optics, a partic- 
ular ray of fight from any object falling perpendicularly 
on the eye; called, also, the optic or visual axis.—8. In 
architecture, spiral axis is the axis of a twisted column api- 
rally drawn. Aris of the Ionic capital is a line passing per- 
pendicularly through the middle of the eye ot the volute. 
The azis of a vessel is an imaginary line passing through 
thc middle of it, perpendicular to ite base.—7. ja botan 
axis is the central part or column of a plant, around whic 
the other parts are disposed.—8. In anatomy, axis is the 
name of the second vertebra of the neck; it has a tooth 
which enters into the first vertebra, and this tooth is by 
some called the axis.—E 

AX'LE (ak’sl), Yn. [Sax. ex and tree] A 

AX'LE-TREE ak a; y timber, or bar of iron, fitted for 

* insertion in the hobs or naves of wheels, on which the 
wheels turn. 


AX'O-LOTL, n. A water lizard found in the Mexican lake, 

AX-OTO-MOUS, a. [Gr. ate» and repvw.] In mineralogy, 

a s orev with a single face, perpendicular to the 
—Shepar 

AX'STONE, n. A light green mineral called jade, or nephrite, 
used by some savages for making axes. 

AX'UNGE, n. [L. azunzía.] Hog’s lard.—Ure. 

AY, 2(We), adv. [G. D. Dan. Sw. ja, pron. ya; Fr. oui] Yes, 

AYE, yea,a word expressing assent, or an affirmative an- 
swer to a question. [The word is written I, in the old 
editions of Shakspeare.} 

AYE, adv. [Sax. aa, a, or awa.) Always; ever; continually ; 
for an indefinite time; used in poetry. For aye, forever 

t AY-GREEN, n. Houseleek.—Dict. 

AYLE, n. In law, a grand-father. 

AY ME, erclam. Used by Milton for ah me! 

A'Y-RY. See AERIE. 

AZ'A-ROLE, 2. (Fr) A species of thorn. 

AZ1-MUTH, ^. In astronomy, an arch of the horizon tn- 
tercepted between the meridian of the place and the azi- 
muth, or vertical circle, passing through the center of any 
Object.—2. Magrnetical azimuth, an arch of the horizon, in- 
tercepted between the azimuth, or vertical circle, passing 
through the center of any heavenly body, and the magnet- 
ic meridian.—3. Azimuth compass, an instrument for fnd- 
ing either the magnetic azimuth or amplitude of a heaven- 
ly object.—1. Azimuth dial, a dial whose stile or gnomon 
is at right angles to the plane of the horizon. —5. Azimuths, 
or vertical circles, are great circles intersecting each other 
in the zenith and nadir, and cutting the horizon at right 
angles. 

AZ'I-MUTH-AL, a. Pertaining to the azimuth. 

A-Z0'I€, a. Wholly destitute of organic life. 

A-ZOTE, n. (Gr. a, and Çun or Swrixos.) A species of gas, 
called azote from its destructive effecta on animal life, and 
nitrogen, from its forming nitric acid when combined with 
oxygen. lt existe, together with oxygen, in atmospheric 
air, and forms about 79 parts in 100 of it by volume. It 
enters into the compositíon of most animal substances, es- 

ecially of the animal fibre. 

t AZ’O ^. 1. Among alchemists, the first principle, or the 
mercury of metals; a universal medicine; the liquor ot 
sublimated quicksilver; brass. 
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A-ZOTIC, a Pertaining to azote; formed or consisting of 
azote ; Ax, BINC yas 

AZ'O-TIPE. n. A name given by Thompson to a salt sup- 
poecd by Davy to be formed by the combination of nitrous 
oxyd wi:h a base, and called by him nitrozic. 

AZ'O-TIZE. e. t. To impregnate with azote or nitrogen. 

AZ'O-TIZ ED, pp. lupregnated with azote. 

AZ/'O-TTZ-ING, ppr. lmpregnating with azote. 

“AZURE (azh'ur or ü'zhur). a. (Fr. a:wr; Sp. azul, or azur; 
jt a::mrro.] Of a sky-bluc; resembling the clear blue 
color of the sky. 

“AZURE (azh'ur or &zhur), n. 1. The fine blue color of 
the shy. 2 The sky, or azure vault of heavcn.—3. In ker- 
eldry. a bluc color in coats of all persons undcr the dcgrec 
of barou.—Jonrs. 

AZERE (azh'ur or &zhur), e. t. To color blue. 

AZ'UR ED (azh'urd or à'zhurd), & Colored azurc; being of 
an azure color.—Sidney. 

AZURE-STONE, n. Lapis-lazuli; also, lazulite. 

AZURE-TINT-ED, a. Having a tint of azure color. 

AZUR-ITE, n. Lazulite; also, blue malachite. 

AZ'URN (azh'urnya. Of a blue color.—Milton. (Little used.] 

AZY-GOS, e. x a(vyov.] In anatomy, not one of a pair. 

t AZYME, a. Unicavencd bread. 

AZ'Y-MITE, m. Iu. Church history, a term applicd to Christ. 
ians who administer the eucharist with unleavened bread. 

AZ'Y-MOUR, a. |Gr. a and Sug.) Unleavened ; unferment- 
ed; as sea-biscuit 


B. 


is the second letter, and the first articulation, or conso- 
nant, in the English, as iñ thc Hebrew, Grcek, Latin, and 
most othcr alphabets. It is a mute and a labial, being form- 
ed by pressing the whole length of the lips together, as in 
pronouncing eb. The Modern Greek B is always pro- 
nounced like the English V, and the Russian B corrc- 
BiA | key T Mc o b f sh 
) n. e cry or appropriate bleating of sheep. 

BAA, v. t. To cry or bleat as sheep. , p 

BA'AL, n. An idol among the ancient Chaldeans and Syri- 
ans, representing the sun. 

BABBLE, v. £ (D. babbelen.) 1. To utter words imperfectly 
or indistinctly, as children. 2. To talk idly or irrational- 
ly ; to talk tboughtlcssly. 3. To talk much; hence, to tell 
eccrets.—Shak. 4. To utter sounds frequently, incessant- 
ly, or indistinctly.—SYvx. To prate; prattle ; chatter. `. 

RABBLE, v. . To prate; to utter. 

RAB'BLE, n. Idle talk; senseless prattle.—Shak. 

BAB'BLE-MENT, n. Idle talk; senseless prate; unmeau- 
ing words.— Milton. 

BAB'BLER, n. An idle talker ; an irrational prattler ; a tell- 
er of secrete. ` 

BABBLING, ppr. or a. 1. Talking idly; tclling secrets. 2. 
Uttering a succession of murmuring sounds.—3J. In kunt- 
ing, babbling is when the hounds arc too busy after they 
have found a good scent. 

BABBLING, n. Foolish talk.—Syn. Loquacity ; talkative- 
posa. 

BiBE, n. (Ger. bube; Ir. baban.] An infant; a young child 
of either sex. 

BABEL, n. (Hcb.] Confusion; disorder. 

BiBER-Y,#. Finery to please n child.—Sidney. 

BAB'ISH,ao. Like a babe; childish.—Ascham. 

BABISH-LY, adv. Childishly. 

BAiB'IZH-NESS, ^. Childishness. 

BAB'LAH, n. The shell or rind of the fruit of the Mimosa 
cineraria, [t contains gallic acid and tannin, and is used 


in dyeing drab. 
BABOON’, n. (Fr. babouin.) A name applied to several of 
eys, having ehort tails. 
ld; 


the larger species of mon ' 

BA'BY,a. Likc a young child; pertaining to an infant. 

BiBY, n. 1. Aninfant or young child of either scx; a babe; 
[used in familiar language.) 2. A small image in form of 
an infant, for girls to play with; a doll 

BABY, v. t. To treat like a young child.— Young. 

BA'BY-HOOD, n. The state of being a baby.—Ash. 

BA'BY-HOUSE, n. A place for children's dolls and babies. 

BA'BY-I3H, a. Like a baby; childish.-— Bale. 

BA'BY-I3M, a. The state of being babyish. 

BAB-Y-LONI-AN, la. 1. Pertaining to Babylon. 2. Like the 

BAB-Y-LiYNISH, } language of Babel; mixed; confused. 

BAB-Y-LONI-AN, n. An bitant of Babylonia—In an- 
cient writers, an astrologer. 

BAB-Y-LON'E, Ya. 1. Pertaining to Babylon, or made 

BAB-Y-LON‘I€-Al.,§ there. 2. Tumultuous ; disorderly. 

BAB-Y-LON1€8, n. The title of a fragment of the history 
of the world, by Berosus, a pricst of Babylon. 

BA3-Y-RUUS‘SA, 2. 
Zelebes and of Buero. 

| BABY-SHIP, n. Infancy; childhood. 
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In zoology, the Indian hog, a native of 


° See Synopsis. À. E, T, &c., long.—Ă, E, Y, &c., short.—FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BJIRD;—MOVE, BOOK, 


BAC 
BAO, |n. [D. bak, a bowl or cistern.) 1. In navigation, a 
BACK, ý ferry-boat or praam. 2 A large tub or vessel 


used for holding liquors, &c., in brewing and distilling. 
BA€'€A, n. [L.] In botany, a berry. 
BA€-CA-LAU'RE-ATE, 2. The degrce of bachelor of arta 
BAC'CATE, a. In botany, consisting of a berry; becoming 
succulent and inclosing the sced, like a berry. 3 
BA€'€A-TED, a. (L. baccatus.] Set or adorned with pearls; 
having many berrics. 
BA€'€H A-NAL, n. [from Bacchus, Gr. Baxxos.] One 
BA€-€HA-NA'LI-AN, ) who indulges in drunken revels; a 
drunkard. 
BA€'€HA-NAT., a. Reveling in intemperate drink- 
BA€-€HA-NA'LI-AN, ing; riotous ; noisy. 
BA€-CHA-NALI-AN, a Pertaining to reveling and drunk- 
enness. 
BA€-€HA-NA'LI-AN.LY, adv. In the manner of bacchanals, 
BA€'€HA-NALS, łn. pl. Drunken feasts; the revels of 
BA€-€CHA-NA'LI-A, § baechanalians.—In antiquity, feasts 
in honor of Bacchus. 


BA€'€HANT, I 
BA@'€HANTE, P. A mad priest or priestess of Bacchus. 
BA€'€HIO, a. 1. Jovial; drunken; mad with intoxication. 


2. Relating to Bacchus, the god of wine. 

BA€-€HTUS, n. In ancient poetry, a foot composed of a 
short syllable and two long ones; as, avari. 

BA€'€HUS, n. The of wine, and son of Jupiter by 
Semcle, daughter of Cadmus. 

BA€-CIF'ER-OUS, a. |L. baccifer.] That produces berries 

BA€-CIV'O-ROUS, a, [L. bacca and voro.] Eating or sub- 
sisting on berries. 

BACH'E-LOR, n. fFr. bachelier ; Sp. backiller.] 1. A young 
man who has not been married. 2. A man somewhat ad- 
vanced in years who has not becn married ; often with 
the word old. 3. A person who has taken the first degree 
in the liberal arts and sciences. 4. A knight of the lowest 
graen, or, more correctly, a young knight, styled a knight 

T. 

BACH’E-LOR’S-BUTTONS, x. A plant with a double 
flower ; a kind of ranunculus. 

BACH'E-LOR.SHIP, n. 1. The state of being a bachelor. 
2. The state of one who has taken his first degree in a 
college or Every. 

BAEK, n. (Sax. bac, bec.) 1. The upper part of an animal, 

rticularly of a quadruped, whosc back is a ridge.—In 
uman beings, the hinder ME of the body. 2 The out 
ward or convex part of the hand, opposed to the inner, 
concave part, or palm. 3. As the back of man is the part 
on the side opposite to the face, hence, the part opposed 
to the front; as, the back of a book. 4. The part opposite 
to or most remote from that which fronts the speaker or 
actor. 5, As the back is the strongest part of an animal. 
and as the back is behind in motion, hence, the thick and 
strong part of a cutting tool; as, the back of a knifc. 6. 
The place behind or nearest the back; as, the back of a 
city. 7. The outer part of the whole body. a part of the 
whole ; as, he has not clothes for his back.—8. To turn the 
back on one, is to treat with contempt or forsake him. 9. 
To turn the back to one, to acknowledge to be superior. 
10. To turn the back, is to depart, or to leave the care or 
cognizance of; to remove, or be absent. 11 Behind the 
back, is in sceret, or when onc is absent. 19. To cast be- 
hind the back, in Scripture, is to forget and forgive, or to 
treat with contempt. 13. To plow the back, is to oppress 
and persecute. 14. To bow the back, is to submit to op- 

ression. 

BACK, adv. 1. To the place from which one came. 2. In 
a figurative sense, to a former state, condition, or station. 
3. Bchind; not advancing; not coming or bile for- 
ward; ns, to keep back a part. 4. Toward times or things 
past. 5. Again; in return; as, to give back. 6. To go or 
come back, is to return, either to a former place or state. 
7. To go or give back, is to retreat, to recede. 

BACK, v. & 1. To mount; to get upon the back; some- 
times, perhaps, to place upon the back. 2. To support; 
to maintain ; to second or strengthen by aid; as, to back a 
person in his cause. 3. To put backward; to cause to re- 
treat or reccde. 4. To back a warrant,is for a justice of the 
peace in the county where the warrant is to be executed, 
to sign or indorse a warrant, issued in another county, to 
apprehend an offender. 5. To back an anchor, is tc carry 
out a small anchor ahead of a larger onc, connect g the 
two by a cable, to lessen the strain. 6. To back the sails, 
is so to arrange them as to take the wind out of them, with 
a view to check the progress of a ship. To back the oars, 
to row backward with the oars. 7. To back the field, in 
horse-racing, is to bct against a particular horse, or horsea, 
that some one of all the other horses in the field will bca£ 
thcm.—Racing Calendar. 

BASE t.i To move or go back; as, the horse refuses t> 

° 


BACK'BITE, v.t. To censure, slander, reproach, or speak 
evil of the absent. 


^ 


BAC 


BACK'BIT-ER, n. One who slanders, calumníates, or speaks 
ill of thc absent. 

BACK'BIT-ING, n. The act of slandering the absent; se- 
cret calumny.—2 Cor, xii. 

BACK’BIT-ING-LY, adv. With secret slander.— Barret. 

BACK BOARD, n. 1. A board placed across the after part ofa 
boat for the passengers to Jean against. 2 A board attached 
to the rim of a water-wheel, to prevent the water from 
running off backward from the floats, or paddles, or to the 
interior of the wheel. 

BACR'BONE, n. The bone of the back; or the spine. 

BACR'BOX-ES, n. pl. Among printers, the boxes on the to 
of n upper case of types, usually appropziated to sm 
capitals. x 

BACR'CAR-RY, n. A having on the back. 

BACK'DOOR, *. A door on the back part of a building; a 
private passage ; an indirect way. 

BAC€K'ED (bakt), pp. Mounted; as on the back; sup- 
ported by aid; seconded; moved backward. 

BACK’ED, a. Having a back; a word used in composition. 

BA€K'END, n. The latter part of the year.—Nortk of Eng. 

BA€R'ER, n. 1. One who backs or supports another in a 
contest.—2. In architecture, a sinall slate laid on the back 
of a large one, at certain intervals.— Brande. 

BA€R'FRIEND (bak'frend), n. A secret enemy.—South. 

BA€K-GAN'MON, #. [\W. bac and cammaun.] A game 
played by two persons, upon a table, with box and dice. 

BA€R'GROUND, n». 1. Ground in the rear, or bchind, as 

op to thc front. 2. A place of obscurity, or shade ; 
a situation little seen or noticed. 

BACR'HAND-ED, a. With the hand turned backward. 

BA€R'HAND-ED, adv. With the hand directed backward. 

BACK'HOUSE, n. A building behind the main or front 
building; a necessary. 

BASH ING, ppr. Mounting; moving back, as a horse ; sec- 
onding. 

BACK'ING, n. 1. The operation of breaking a colt for the 
saddle. 2. The operation of preparing the back of a book 
for binding by gluing, &c., before putting on the cover. 

BA€KTNG-UP, n. A term used in cricket and other games, 
for stopping the ball and driving it back. 

BAOK’PAINT-ING, n. The method of painting mezzotinto 

rints, pasted on glass of a size to fit the print. 

BA€K'PIECE, n. The piece of armor which covers the back. 

BA€K'RE-TURN, n. eated return.— Shak. 

BA€KROOM, x. A room behind the front room, or in the 
back part of the house. 

BACKS, n. pl. Among dealers ín leather, the thickest and 
stoutest hides, used for sole leather. 

BA€R'SET a. Set upon in the rear. 

BAC€R'SET, n. A check; a relapse.— Scottish. 

BA€K’SIDE, n. 1. The back part of any thing; the part 
behind that which is presented to the facc of a spectator. 
2. The hind part of an animal. 3. The yard, ground, or 

lace behind a house. 

° BACK-SLIDE, v. £ To fall off; to apostatize; to turn 
gradually from the faith and practice ot Christianity. 

* BACK-SLID'ER, n, 1. An apostate; one who falls gradu- 
ally from thc faith and practice of religion. 2. One who 
negiccts his vows of obedience, and falls into sin. 

e BA€R-SLID'ING, n. The act of apostatiziny from faith or 
practice ; a falling insensibly from religion into sin or idol- 


MIS v., 6. 

BA€K-SLIDING-NESS, n. The state of backsliding. 

BA€K’STAFF, n. A quadrant; an instrument for taking 
the sun's altitude at sea; called also, from its inventor, 
Davis s quadrant. 

BACK'STAIRS, n. pl. Stairs in the back part of a house ; 

rivate stairs; and, figuratively, a private, or indirect way. 

BACK'STAYS, n. pl. Lon ropes or stays extending from 
the topmast heads to both sides of a ship, slanting a little 
aft, to assist the shrouds in supporting the mast. 

BA€K'STONE, n. The heated stone or iron on which oat- 
cake is baked.—North of England. 

BA€K’SWORD (-sérde), n. A sword with one sharp edge. 
—In England, a stick with a basket handle, used in rustic 


amusements. 

BACK’ WARD, adv. 1. With the back in advance. 2, To- 
ward the back. 3. On the back, or with the back down- 
ward. 4. Toward past times or events. 5. By way of re- 
flection ; reflexively.' 6. From a better to a worse state. 
7. In time past. Perversely ; from a wrong end. 9. 
Toward the beginning ; in an order contrary to the natu- 
ral order. 10. Contrarily; in a contrary manner. To go 
backward, to decline ; retro ; retreat. 

BAOK^VARD, a 1. Un g; averse; reluctant; hesi- 
tating 2. Slow; sluggish ; dilatory. 3. Dull; not quick 
of apprehension ; behind in progress. 4. Late; behind in 
time ; coming after something else, or after the usual time. 

BACK WARD, v.t. To back; to hinder. 
BACKWARD, n. The things or state behind or past. 

BACK'WARD.LY, adv. Unwillingly ; reluctantly ; averse- 
ly; perversely. 
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BACK'WARD-NESS, x. 1. Unwillingness ; reluctance: dii 
atoriness, or du)lneas in action. 2. lu of being behind 
in progress; slowncss; tardincss. veg benibd 

BACK-WA'TER, n. Water which ects back in a stream 
owing to some obstruction bclow. Also, water thrown 
back by the turning of a water-whccL E 

BA€K-WOOQDS'MAN, n. An inhabitant of thc forcat in the 
frontier settlements, especially at the west. 

BACK WORM, n. A small worm, in a thin skin, in the 
reius of a hawk. 

BACK'WOUND (-wownd or -woond), v. t. To wound be- 
hind the back.—Skak. 

BA'€ON (bakn), n. (W. baccun.] The sides and belly of 
swine (sometimes of the bcar, &c.) salted or picklcd, and 
dried, usually in smoke. Each side is called a fuch of 
bacon.—'To save one's bacon, to save one's scif from harm. 

BA-€U'NI-AN, a. Pertaining to Bacon, or his philosophy. 

BA€'ULE, n. (Fr. bascule] In fortification, a kind of port- 
cullis or gate, made like a pit- 

BA€'U-LITE, n. (L. baculus.) A genus of fossil shells, of 
ar. clongated conical form, belonging to thc family of the 
ammouites. 

BA€-U-LON'E-TRY, n. (L. baculus, and Gr. yerpor.} The 
act of measuring distance or altitude by a staff or stavca. 
BAD,a. Ill; evil; op d to good; a word of general use, 
denoting physical defects and moral faults in men and 
things; whatever is injurious, hurtful, inconvenient, un- 
lawful, or immoral; whatever is offcnsive, painful, or un, 

favorable ; or what is defective. 


d). | The past tense of did. See Bip. 


BADGE, n. 1. A mark, sign, token, or thing, by which a pet 
son is distinguished. 2. The mark or token of any thing. 
3. An ornament on ships, near the stern, decorated with 


figures. 
BADGE, v. t. To mark, or distinguish with a badge. 
BADGE'LESS, a. Having no b .—Bp. Hall. 


BADG'ER, n. In law, a person who is licensed to buy cora 
in one place and sell it in another, without incurring the 
penalty of engrossing. 

BADGER, n. À quadrupcd, the ursus meles, which is very 
eagerly hunted by English sportsmen.—The American 
badger is called tho ground-hog. 

BADÓ'ER, v. . To follow up or pursue with great eager 
ness, os the badger is hunted ; to pester or worry.—Rich 


Diet. 

BADGER-LEGGED, a. Having legs like a badger. 

BAD-I-4'GA, n. A small sponge in the north of Europe. 

BAD'I-ANE, ln. The seed of a tree in China, which smells 

BAN DIAN,$ like anfse-sceds. 

BAD-I-GE’ON, n. A cement used to fill up holes. Among 
statuaries, it is made of mortar and frecstone ground to- 
gether i among joiners, of whiting and glue, or putty and 
cha 

BAD'IN-AGE (bad'in-Azh), n. (Fr.] Light or playfu. dis 
course.— Chester field. 

BADLY, adv. In a bad manner; not well; unskillfully, 
grievously ; unfortunately ; imperfectly. 

BAD'NESS, n. The state of being bad; evil; vicious or de- 
praved ; want of good qualities. 

BAF'FE-TAS, }n. An India cotton-cloth, or plain muslin 

BAF'TAS, That of Surat is said to bc the best. 

BAF'FLE, v. t. (Fr. bejler.) To mock or elude by artifice; 
to elude or disappoint by shifts and turns.—Syn. To balk, 
frustrate ; confound; defeat; disconcert; disappoint ; 
confuse. š 

BAF'FLE, v. £ To pe deceit —Barrow. 

BAFFLE, n. A defeat by artifice, shifts, and turns, 

BAFFLED, pp. Eluded; defeated; confounded. 

BAF'FLER, n. One that baffes. 

BAF'FLING, „ora. Eluding by shifts and turns, or by 
stratagem ; PERDE: confounding. A bafling wird is 
one which is unstca I and shifting. 

BAF'FLING-LY, ade. In a bathing manner. 

BAF'FLING-NESS, n. Quality of baffling. 

BAG, n. [Norm. bage.) 1. A sack; a pouch, usually of cloth 
or leather, used to hold, preserve, or convey corn 
other commodities. 2. A sack in animal bodies contain- 
ing some fluid, or other substance. 3. Formerly, a sort ol 
silken purse tied to the hair. 4. In commerce, a certain 
quantity ot a commodity, such as it is customary to carry 
to market in a sack; ns, a bag of pepper. Á 

"e A t 1. To put ines bag» Lx bag game, .wsed 

iefly by sportsmen.] 2. To bags. 

BAG, v. š To swell ike a full bag, ns sails when filled with 


win 

BA-GASSE' n. The rcfuse stalks of the sugar-cane after 
they have been ground ; used as fuel. 

BAG-A- TELLE (bag-a-teY), n. (Fr), 1. . i nr o! 
no importance. 2. A game played on ‘ 
the eni nine holes, into which balls are to be struck with 
a rod held in the hand of the player. 


BAG'GA6E, n. (Fr. bagage) 1. The tents, clothing, uten 


BAI 


eif and other accessuriva of an amy 2 The clothing 

and other conrenteuces which a traveler carries with him 

ou n journey. {rhe Euglish now call this luggage.) 

BAGG AQF. n. (Fr. bagare.) 1. A low, worthless woman ; 
a erumpit. 7. A playful, saucy feinalc.—Goldsmith. 

BAG GING. ppr. Swelling; becoming protuberant. 
BAG'GING, s. The cloth or materials for bags.—U. Statcs.— 
Edwards's W. n E gee 1. Original 
BAGN IO (ban'yo), n. [It. bagno; S año. š ually, 
a bathinzhouse, 2 A brothel 5 In EC and Bar- 

bary. an inclosure for slaves. 

BAGTIPE. s. A musical wind instrument, used (yi 
Scodand and Ireland. It consists of a Icathcrn bag, which 
receives the air by a tube, which is stoppcd by a valve ; 
and pipes. into which the air is pressed by the performer. 

BAG'PII-ER, a. One who plays on a bagpipe. 

BAG'RE. x. A small bearded fish, a spccies of silurus. — 

BAGREEF, n. A fourth and lower recf used in the British 


navy. 

BA-GUETTF’ (ba-gct), w. (Fr. baguette.) In architecture, a 
lite round molding, less than an astragal. 

BIRRR m. Weights uscd in the East Indies. —Encyc. 

! BAIGNE, e. t. (Fr. baigner.) To soak or drench. 

BAIK'AL-ITE, x. A varicty of augite, occurring in grouped 
or radiated acicular prisms. 

BAIL, t. t. (Fr. and Norm. baíller.] 1. To set free, deliver, 
or liberate from arrcst and imprisonment, or ur: 
a person's appearance in court. 2. To dcliver goods in 
trust, upon a contract. 3. To free from water ; as, to bail 
a boat This word is improperly written bale, 

BAIL, x. 1. The person or pcrsons who procure the re- 
lcasc of a prisoncr from custody, by becoming surety for 
his appearance in court. 2. The securim Even for the 
release of a prisoner from custody. 3. The handle of a 
kettle or similar vessel. — Forby. 4. In England, a cer- 
tain limit within a forest. 

BilL’A-BLE, a. 1. That may be set free upon bond with 
ees that may be admitted to bail. That admits 


of bai 

BAIL'BOND, n. A bond or obligation given by a prisoner 
and his surety, either to appear in court or abide Judg- 
ment. 

BAILED, pp. 1. Released from custody on bonds for ap- 
pearance in court. 2 Delivered in trust, to be carried 
and deposited, re-dclivered, or otherwise accounted for. 
3. Freed from water, as a boat. 

BAIL-EE' n. The person to whom goods are committed in 


trust. 
BPO ! n. One who delivers goods to another in trust. 
BAIL/E, n. A municipal officer in Scotland, corresponding 
to an alderman.—Scottish. 
BAILIFF, n. (Fr. baillif.] In England, 1. An officer appoint 
ed by the sheriff for arrcsting persons. 2. An agent or 
superintendent of & manor, to direct its husbandry, collect 


dues, &c. 

BAIL'I-W]€K, x. (Scot. bailli, and Sax. wic.) The precincts 
in which a bailiff has jurisdiction ; the limits of a bailiff's 
authority. 

BAIL'MENT, n. A delivery of 
tract, either expressed or imp 
and delivered safe. 

BAIL'PIZCE, n. A slip of parchment, or paper, containing 
a recognizance of bail abore, or bail to the action. 

BAIN-MA-RIE’ (bang-ma-ree^, n. (L. balneum maris.) In 
cookery, a large shallow vessel containing hot water, in 
which sauce-pans are placed to warm food. 

t BAIN, n. (Fr. dain.) bath.—Hakewiil. 

Bil RAM, n. The name of two Mohammedan festivals, of 
which one is held at the close of the fast Ramazan, and 
the otber ecventy days after. 

BAIRN, (x. (Sax. bearn; Scot. bairn.) A child. (Little 

BARN, | used in English.) 

BAIT, n. (Sax. batan.) 1. Any substance for food, used to 
catch fish, or other animals. 2 A portion of food and 
drink, or a refreshmcnt taken on a journey. 3. An allure- 
ment; cnticement; temptation. 

BAIT, v.t. 1. To put meat on a hook or line, or in an in- 
closure, or among snares, to allure fish, fowls, and other 
animals into human powcr. 2. To give a portion of food 
and drink to a beast upon the road.— Addison. 

BIIT,v.(. To take a portion of food and drink for refresh- 
ment on a itd 

BAIT, v. t. (Goth. beitan.] 1. To provoke and harass b 
dogs; to harass by the nelp of others. 2. To attack wi 
violence ; to harass in the manner of small animals. 

MAE i To clap the wings; to flutter as if to fly; or to 

over. 

BAIT, x. White bait, a small fish of the Thames. 

BAIT'ED, pp. 1. Furnished with bait; allurcd; tempted. 
2. Fed, or rcfreshed on the road. 3. Harassed by dogs 
or other small animals ; attacked. 


ods in trust upon a con- 
that they shall be kept 
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BAITING, ppr. 1. Furnishing with bait; tempting; alitur. 
ing. 2. Fecding; refreshing at an ipn. 3, Harassing with 
dogs; attacking. 

BAITING, n. 1. The act of baiting. 9. Refreshment on a 
journey, particularly food for a horse, 3. The act of caus 
ing dogs tu attack bulla, bears, and othcr animals. 

BAIZE, a. (Sp. basan.) A coarse woolen stuff, with a 
long nap. 

BARE, v. £. (Sax. bacan.) 1. To heat, dry, and harden, as 
in an oven or furnacc, or under coals of tire ; to dress and 
prepare for food, in a close place; heated. 2 To dry and 

cn by heat, cither in au oven, kilu, or furnace, or by 
the solar rays. 

BAKE, v.d 1. To do the work of baking. 2. To be baked; 
to dry and harden in heat. 

BAK ED (bakt), pp. ora. Dried and hardencd by heat; dress- 
ed in heat, 

BAKE'HOUSE, n. A house or building for baking. 

BAREMEATS, n. pl. Meats prepared for food inan oven. 

RAKAN (b&kn), pp. The same as baked, and nearly ob- 
solete. 

BAK'ER,. L One whose occupation is to bake bread, bis- 
cult. xe 2. A small tin oven, in which baking is pcr 

rmed. 

BAK'ER-FOOT, n. Anill-shaped or distorted foot.— Taylor, 

BAK'ER-LEGGED, a. Having crooked legs, or legs that 
bend inward at the knees. 

BAK'ER-Y, n. 1. The trade of a baker. 2. A place occu- 

ied with the business of baking bread, &c.—Smollet. 

BAKING, ppr. Drying and hardcning in heat ; dressing or 
coo in a close place, or in heat. 

BAK'ING, n. The drying or hardening of any thing by heat; 
the quantity baked at once ; as, a baking of bread. 

BAL'AN, n. A beautiful yellow fish of the wrasse kind. 

BAL'ANCE, n. (Fr. balance; Sp. balanza.) 1. A pair of 
scales, for weighing commodines. 2. One of the simple 
powers in mechanics. 3. Figuratively, an impartial stata 
of the mind in deliberating. 4. As balance signifies equal 
weight, or equality, it is used for the weight or sum neces- 
sary to make two unequal weights or sums egual. Hence, it 
denotes the difference betwecn the debtor and creditor 
side of an account. 5. Balance of trade is the difference 
between the exports and imports of a coun 6. Equi- 
poise, or an equal state of power between nations; as, the 
* balance of power." 7. s or an equal state of 
the passions. 8. That which renders weight or authority 
equal 9. The part of a clock or watch which regulates 
the beats.—10. In astronomy, a sign in the zodiac, called, 
in Latin, Libra.—The hydrostatic balance is an instrument 
to determine the specific gravity of fluid and solid bodies. 
The assay balance is one which is used in docimastic op- 
erations, to determine the wcight of minute bodies. Bal 
ance of torsion; see TonstoN BALANCE. [It is an error to 
use balance for remainder ; as, ^ the balance of the evening 
was t in study.”) 

BAL'ANCE, v.t. 1. To adjust the weights in the scales of a 
balance, so as to bring them to an equipoise. 2. To weigh 
reasons; to compare, by estimating the relative force, 
importance, or value of different things. 3. To regulate 
different powers, so as to keep them in a state of just pro- 
portion. 4. To counterpoise; to make of cqual weigbt 
or force; to make equipollent. 5, To settle and adjust, 
as an account. 

BAL'ANCE, v. i. 1. To have on each side equal weight; to 
be on a poise; to preserve the equipoise of the body. 2. 
To hesitate; to fluctuate between motives which appear 
of equal force.—3. In dancing, to move toward a person 
opposite, and then back. 

BAL'ANCED (bal'anst), pp. Charged with equal weights, 
standing on an equipoise ; regulated so as to be equal; set- 
tied; adjusted; made equal in weight or amount. 

BAL'ANC-ER, n. 1. The person who weighs, or who uses 
& balance. 2. A member of an insect useful in balancing 
the body. 3. One skilled in balancing or preserving the 
equipoise of his body. 

BAL'ANCE-FISH, n. The bammer-fish; a kind of stark, 
with a hcad flat and projccting laterally, like a hammer. 
BAL'ANCE-KNTFE, n. A kind of table-knife, which, when 
laid on the table, rcsts wholly on the handle, without the 
blade touching the cloth; so called bccause the weight oi 
the handle counterbalances that of the blade.— Encyc. of 


BAL'ANCE-REEF, n. A reef band that crosses a sail diag- 
onally, used to contract it in a storm. 

BAL'ANC-ING, ppr. Charging with equal weights; being in 
a state of equipoise; bringing to a state of equality, regu- 
lating respective forces or sums to make them equal; 
scttling; adjusting; paying a difference of accounts; hes 
itating; moving toward a person in a dance, and then back. 

BAL'ANC-ING. n. Equilibrium; poise.— Spenser. 

BAL’‘A-NITE, n. A fossil shell of the gcnus balan 

BAL'ASS ROBY, 2 n. (Sp. balaz ; Fr. balais.) A variety of 

BAL'AS ROBY, $ spinel ruby. 
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BA-LAUS TINE, n. The wild pome 

BAL-BÜ'CIN-ATE, Hae (L. balbutio. 

BAL-BOTIATE, ing.— Diet. 

* BAL'€O-NIED, a. Paing cu Nortk. 

° BAL'€O-NY, or BAL-CONY, n. [F. balcon; It. balcone.) In 
architecture, a platform or projection from the external 
wall of a house or other building, borne up by columns or 
consoles, and usually placed before windows or other 


-tree. 
To stammer in speak- 


openinya. 
BALD (bawild), a. (Sp. baldio.] 1. Destitute of hair, ome 
cially on the top and back of the bead. 2. Destitute of the 


natural covering. 3. Without feathers on the head. 4. 
Destitute of trees on the top. 5. Unadorned ; inelegant. 
6. Mean; naked; base; without dignity or value.—Shak. 
7. In popular la e, open, bold, audacious; as, bald 
propositions, 8. Without beard or awn. 

BALD’A-CHIN (bawl'da-kin), n. (It. baldacchino; Sp. balda- 
quino.) In architecture, a structure in form of a canopy, 
supported by columns, and often used as a covering to in- 
sulated altars. 

BALD'ER-DASH, n. Mean, senseless prate; a jargon of 
words; ribaldry; any thing jumbled together without 
judgment. 

DALD'ER-DASH, v.t. To mix or adulterate liquors. 

BALD'HÉAD (bawid'hed), n. A man bald on the head.—2 
Kings, ii., 23. 

BALD'LY, adv. Nakedly; meanly; inelegantly; openly. 

BALD'MOÓN-Y, n. The same with gentian, 

BALDNESS, n. Want of hair on the top and back of the 

ead; loss of hair; meanness or inelegance of writing; 
want of ornament. 

BALDPATE, ^. A pate without hair. 

BALD'PAT-ED, a. Destitute of hair; shorn of hair. 

BALD^ARICK, n. re barus and rick.) 1. A girdle, or rich- 
ly ornamented belt; a war girdle. 2. The zodiac. 

BALE, n. [Fr. balle; Ger. balien.] 1. A bundle or package 
of goods in a cloth cover, and corded for carriage or trans- 

rtation. 2. Formerly, a pair of dice. 

BALE, v.t. To make up in a bale. 

t BALE, n. [Sax. beal, bealo.) Misery; calamity. 

BAL-E-AR10, a. Pertaining to the isles of Majorca and 
Minorca. Balearic crane, or crowned heron, a very beau- 
tiful species of crane, a native of Africa. 

BALE-FIRE,, n. Asi fire; an alarm fire.— Scott. 

BALE'FUL, a. 1. Producing mischief or misery. 2. Pro- 
ducing sorrow.—Syn. Mischievous; pernicious; destruc- 
tive; calamitous; deadly; sorrowful; woeful; grievous ; 
afflictive ; sad. 

BALETUL-LY, adv. Sorrowfully; perniciously ; in a calam- 
itous manner. 

BALE-FUL-NESS, n. Destructiveness. 

BALING, n, The act or operation of making up into a bale, 
as cotton, &c. 

BA-LISTER, n. (L. balista. 

LE n. (Fr. balise.) 


ban 

BALK (bawk), n. (Sax. dale; W. balc.) 1. A ridge of land 
left unplowed between furrows, or at the end of a field. 
2. A great beam, or rafter. (G. balken; D.balk.) 3. Any 
thing left untouched, like a ridge in plowing. 4. A frustra- 
tion; pointment. : 

BALK (bawk), v. t. 1. To disappoint; to frustrate. 2. To 
leave untonched; to miss or omit. 3. To pile, as ina heap 
or ridge; as, "ten thousand men balked in their blood 
(Shak.), i. e., lying in ridges like balks in a field. 4. To turn 
aside ; to talk beside one's meaning.—Spenser, (obs.] 5. To 
plow, leaving balks. 

BALK'ED (bawkt), pp. 1. Plowed in ridges between fur- 


rows, as in American husbandry. 2. Frustrated; disap- 


inte: 

BALK'ER (bawk'er) n. One who balks. 

BALKTNG, Plowing in ridges; frustrating. 

BALK'NG-L Y, adv. In a manner to balk or frustrate. 

BALL, n. (G. ball; D. bal; Sw. bal] 1. A round body; a 
spherical substance. 2. A bullet. 3. A printer’s ball, con- 
sisting of hair or wool, covered with leather, and used to 

ut ink on the types in the forms, 4. The globe or earth, 

boni its figure. 5. A globe borne as an ensign of authori- 
ty. 6. Any pert of the body that is round or protuberant ; 
as, the eye ball. 7. The weight at the bottom of a pendu- 
lum. 8. A familiar game both in Europe and America. 


A cross-bow. 
sea-mark; a pole raised on a 


BALL, n. (Fr. bal; It. ballo.) An entertainment of dancing.. 


BALL, v. & To form snow into balls, as on horses’ hoofs or 
feet. Thus we say that a horse balls, in traveling through 
damp snow. 

BAL'LAD, n. [It. ballata.) A song; originally, a solemn 
song of praise ; but now a meaner kind S Pope song. 

BAL'LAD, v. i To make or sing ballads. i 

BAL'LAD-ER, n. A writer of ballads.— Overbury. 

BAL’LAD-MAK-ER, x. Amaker or composer of ballads, or 
songs for the people. 

BAL'LAD-MOÓN"GER, n. A dealer in writing ballads. 

BAL'LAD-RY, n. The subject or style of balads. 


Gs 


BAL 
BAL'LAD-SING/ER, n. One whose einploymezt w to amg 


ballads. 

BAL‘LAD-STYLE, a. The air or manner of a b 

BAL'LAD-TUNE, ». The tune of a ballad — Vane 

BAL'LAD-WRIT'ER, n. A composer of ballada, 

t DAL'LA-RAG, v. t. To bully; to threatcn.— Karton. 

BAL'LAST, n. (Sax. bat, with last] L Heavy matter, as 
stone, sand, or iron, laid in the hold of a ship or other ves. 
sel to ne 2 in mhe mirt to such a depth as to enable it tu 
carry sufficient without oversetting.—92. Figurativel 
that which is used to make a thing Moni a n 

BAL'LAST, v. . 1. To place heavy substanccs in the hold 
of a ship or vessel to keep it from oversctting. 9. To kecp 
any thing stcady, by counterbalancing its forcc. : 

BAL’LAST-AGE, n. A tc`l paid for the privilege of taking up 
ballast in a port or har »or.— Bouvier. 

BAL'LAST-ED, pp. Furnished with ballast; kept stcady by 
a counterpolsing force. 

BAL'LAST-ING, ppr. Furnishing with ballast; keeping steady 

BAL'LAST-ING, n. Ballast; that which is used for ballast, 

PAARE Sung ina ballad. (Lite used. 

-LA- ^n. heavy lu employed on the 
rivers about the Caspian Sra. ae are 

BAL'LA-TRY, n. A song; a jig.— Milton. 

BALL-€ARTRIDGE, n. A cartridge furnished with a ball. 

BALL’-€O€K, n. A contrivance which allows water to 
enter a cistern, but shuts of itsclf, by means of a floating 
ball, when the cistern is ful. —Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 

*BAL LET, n. [Fr. ballet] 1. A kind of dance ; an interlude, 
consisting of a series of several aira, with different move- 
ments, representing some subject or action. 2. A kind of 
piri poem, representing some fabulous action or sub- 

BAL'LI-AGE, more correctly BAIL'AGE, m. (lr. baile] A 
small duty paid to the city of London by aliens, and even 
by denizens, for certain commodities exported by them. 

BAL-LIS'TA, n. (L.] A machine used by the ancients in 
war for throwing darts, stones, &c. 

BAL-LIS‘TI€, a. [L. balista.] Pertaining to the balista, or 
to the art of shooting darts. 

BAL-LISTI€ PEND'U-.LUM, s. An instrument for meas- 
uring the force and velocity of cannon and musket balls. 
BAL-LISTI€S, n. The science or art of throwing missive 
weapons, by the use of an engine. The term ballistics has 

sometimes been used as synonymous with projectiles. 

BAL-LOON', a. (Fr. ballon 1. In general, any spherical, 
hollow body.—2. In chemistry, a round vessel with a short 
neck, to receive whatever is distilled; a glass receiver, of 
a spherical form.—3. In architecture, a ball, or globe. on 
the top of a pillar, cupola, &c.—4. In frero ùs, a ball of 

asteboard, or kind of bomb, stuffed with combustibles, to 
played off, when fired, either in the air, or on water, 
which, bursting like a bomb, exhibits sparks of fire like 
stars. 5. A e, somewhat resembling tennis, played in 
an open field, with a large ball of leather, inflated with air. 
6. A bag or hollow vessel, made of silk or other light ma 
terial, and filled with hydrogen gas or heated air, so as to 
rise and float in the atmosphere ; called, for distinction, an 
air-balloon. 

BAL-LOON’, ?n. A state barge of Siam, made of a single 

BAL'LOEN, piece of timber. 

BAL-LOON'ST, n. One who makes or ascends in a balloon. 

BAL-LOON'RY, n. The art or practice of ascending in a 


balloon.— Quart. Rev. 

BAL'LOT, n. (Fr. ballotte.] 1. A ball used in voting. 2. A 
ticket, or written vote, being given in lieu of a ballot, is 
now called by the same name. 3. The act of voting by 
balls or tickets. 

BAL'LOT, v. £ 1. To vote by ballot. 2. To vote by writ- 

ten papers or tickets, 

BAL-LOT-A'TION, n. A voting by ballot. [Little used.) 

BAL'LOT-BOX, n. A box for receiving ballots. 

BAL'LOT-ED, pp. Voted by ballot. 

BAL'LOT-ING, ppr. Voting by ballot. 

BAL'LOT-ING, n. Voting by ballot. 

BALM (b&m), n. (Fr. baume.) 1. The sap or juice of trees 
or shrubs remarkably odoriferous or aromatic. 2 An 
fragrant or valuable ointnent,.—$^ak. 3. Any thing whic 
heals, or which soothes or mitigates pain.—i. In botany, 
the name of several aromatic plants, particularly of the 

nus melissa. 

m of Gilead. A plant of the genus amyris. Ita leaves 
yield, when braised, a strong aromatic scent; and from 
this plant is obtained the balm of Gilead of the shops, or 
balsam of Mecca or of Syria. 

BALM, v.t. 1. To anoint with balm. 
igate; to assuage. 

BXLMT.LY,adv. In a balmy manner.— Coleridge. 

BALM ’Y (büm'e) a. 1. Having the qualities of balm; aro- 
matic. 9. Producing balm. 3. Soothing; soft; mild. 4 
Fragrant; odoriferous. 5. Mitigating; easing; assuaging. 

BAL/NE-AL, a. (L. balneum.] Pertaining to a bath. 

BAL'/NE-A-RY, n. (L.balnearium.] A bathing. room.— Brown, 


9. To soothe; to mit 
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BAL.NE.A TION, a The act of bathing.— Frown. 

RAL'NE-A.TO-RY, a Relonging to a bath or store, 

BAL'O.TADE, n. In the menage, a leap of a horse between 
two pillars, or upon a straight linc, so that when his fore 
feet are in the air, he shows nothing but tho shoes of his 
hind fut, without jerking out. 

BAL’SAM, n. (Gr. Sadeapor.) An oily, aromatic, resinous 
eubstance, flowing spontaneously, or by incision, from cer- 
tain plantes. 

Balsam Apple. An annual Indian plant. 

Balsam of Sulphur. A solution of sulphur in oil. 

Balsam of Peru. The produce of a tree in Peru. 

Balsam of Tolu. A fragrant balsam from the Tolu-tree of 
South America, used as a pectoral. 

tBAL'2AM, e.t. To render balsamic; to soften. 

BAL-SAM-ATION, n. The nct of rendering balsamic. _ 

BAI -3AMI€, la. Having the qualities of balsam; stim- 

BAL-SAMI€-AL, $ ulning; unctuous; soft; mitigating ; 


mild. 
BAL-SAM'I€, n. A warm, stimulating, dcmulcent medicine, 
of a smooth and oily consistence. 
BAL-SAM1€-AL-LY. ade. Ina balsamic manner. 
BAL-SAM-IF'ER-OUS, a. Produciug balsam. 
BAL/SA-MINE, n. Touch-me-not, or impatiens, a genus of 


lants. 

BAI L’SAM-SWEAT-ING (-swet-ing), a. Yielding balsam. 

BALTIC, x. The sea which separates Norway and Sweden 
from Jutland, Holstein, and Germany. 

BALTI€, a. Pertaining to the sea of that name; situated 
on thc Baltic Sen. 

BAL'UR. TER, n. (It. balaustro; Sp. balaustre; Fr. balustre.) 
This is corrupted into banister. A small column or pilas- 
tcr. of various forms and dimensions, used for balustrades. 

BALUS-TERED, a Having balusters.—Soames. 

BAL’US-TRADE, n. (Sp. balaustrado ; It. balaustrata ; Fr. 
balustrade.) A row of balusters, joined by a rail, serving 
as a fence or incloeure for altars, balconies, staircases, ter- 
races, tops of buildings, &c. 

BAM, 2as an initial syllable in names of places, significs 

BEAM. § wood; baplying thet the place took its name from 
a grove, or forest. Ger. m, a trce. 

BAM-BOO', n. A plant of the reed kind, or genus arundo, 
growing in the t Indies, of a hard woody texture. 

BAN-BOO'ZLE, v. £ To confound; to deccive; to play low | 
tricks upon. [4 low word.) 

RAM-BOO'ZLER, n. A cheat; one who plays low tricks. 

BAN, n. (Sax. bannan, abannan.| 1. A public proclamation 
or edict; a public order or notice, mandatory or prohibit- 
ory. 2 Notice of marriage. [See Bans.) 3. An edict of in- 
terdiction or proscription. Hence, in the former German 
empire, to put n prince under the bax of the empire. was 
to divest him of his dignities. 4. Interdiction; prohibition. 
—dJAluton. 5. Curse; excommunication; anathema.— Ra- 
leigh. 6. A pecuniary. mulct or penalty laid upon a delin- 
quent for offending against aban. 7. A mulct paid to the 
bishop by one guilty of net and other crimes.—8. [n 
military affairs, a proclamation by beat of drum, requiring 
a strict observance of discipline, either for declaring a new | 
officer, or for punishing an offender.—9. In commerce, a 
smooth, fine muslin, imported from the East Indies. 

BAN. v. t. To curse; to execrate.—Shak.—Knolles. 

BAN, v. i To curse.— Spenser. 

e BA-NANA, n. A species of thc genus musa, which includes 
tbe plantain-trec ; and its fruit, which is five or six inches 
long and onc thick, growing in clusters, and forming a nu- 
tritious food. 

BAN'€O, n. {it In law, a court is said to sit in banco, or in 
bank, when all the judges arc together on the bench.—In 
commerce, banco denotes bank. 

BAN'€O, n. A bench; a bank. A term denoting thc bank 
money of Hamburg ane other places. 

BAND, n. (Sax. banda; Sw. band.) 1. A fillet; a cord; a 
tie; a chain; any narrow ligament with which a thing is 
bound, tied, or fastened, or by which a number of things 
arc confined together.—92. In architecture, any flat, low 
member or molding, broad, but not deep, callcd, also, fascia, 
face, or plinth.—3. Figuratively, any chain; any mcans of 

restraint; that which draws or confines. 4. Means of 

union or connection between persons. 5. Any thing bound 
round or encircling another. 6. Something worn about | 
the neck; as, a clergyman's band. 7. A company of sol- | 

dicra; the body of men united undcr one flag or ensign. , 

Also, indefinitely, a troop, a body of armed mcn. 8 A| 


DAN 


and joining fractured and dislocated bones. 2. Somethin, 
reecmbling a bandage; that which is bound over another. 

BAN-DAN'A, 1 n. A species of silk or cotton handkerchief, 

BAN-DAN'NA, $ having a uniform red or blue ground, with 
small white figures, made by discharging thc colors. Tue 
term is also applicd to a style of calico-printing. in which 
white spots arc produccd on a dark ground by discharging 
the colors. 

BAND'BOX, n. A slight paper box for bands, caps, bonncts, 
muffs, or other light articles. 

BANDED, pp. or a. Bound with a band; united in a band; 
striated across with colored bands. 

BAND'ER, x. One who bands or associates with others. 

BANDTED (ban'did), pp. Beat or tossed to and fro; agita- 
ted; controverted without cercmony. 

BAND'ING, ppr. Binding with a band; uniting in a band or 
company. 

BANDIT, n.; pl. BANDITS, or BANDrTTI (bandit'te), (It. bau- 
dito.) An outlaw; also, in a general sense, a robber; a 
high-wayman; a lawless or desperate fellow. 

RANDLE, n. An Irish measurc of two feet in length. 


BAND'LET, p [Fr. bandelette.] Any little band or firt 
BAND'E-LET, § molding. 
BAN'DOG, x. A large, fierce kind of dog, usually kept 


chained; henec the namc band dog or bar dog. 

BAN-DO-LEER’. x. (Sp. bandolera.) A large lcathern belt, 
thrown over thc right shouldcr, and hanging under the 
left arm; worn by ancient musketccrs for sustaining the 
fire-arms. The term is also applied to small leather casca 
of which cvcry musketecr wore twelve, suspended by 1 
shouldcr belt, and containing each a charge of powder. 

t BANDON, n. Disposal; license.—Chaucer. 

BAN'DORE, n. (Sp. bandurria.] A musical stringed instra- 
ment, like a lute. 

BAND'ROL, n. (Fr. banderole.) 1. A littlc flag or streamer, 
in form of a guidon, used to be hung on thc masts of vcs- 
sels. 2. Tho little fringed silk flag that hangs on a trwunpct. 

BAND'STRING, x. A string appendant to a band. 

BAND'Y, x. (Fr. barder, to bend.) 1. A club bent at the low. 
cr partfor striking a ball. 2.A play at ball with such a club. 

BANDY, v. t. 1. To beat to and fro, as a ball in playing at 
bandy. 2. To exchange; to give and receive reciprocally. 
3. To agitate; to toss about, as from man to man. 

BANDY, v. š. To contend, as at some game, in which each 
strives to drive the ball his own way. 

BAND'Y-ING, ppr. Beating, impelling, or tossing from one 
to another; agitating in controversy without ccremony. 
BAND'Y-LEG, x. (Fr. bander, to bend.) A crooked leg; a 

leg berfding inward or outward. 

BAND'Y-LEGGED, a. Having crooked legs. 

BANE, n. (Sax. bana.) 1. Poison of a deadly quality; hence, 
any fatal cnuse of mischief. 2. A disease in sheep, common. 
ie the rot.—Syn. Pest; ruin; destruction ; injury. 

1 BANE, v.t. To bathe.— T«berville. 

BANE, v. £. To poison.—Shak. 

BANE'BER-RY, n. A name of thc herb Christopher, or 
PORT spicata, bearing berries of a nauscous and dangerous 

uality. 

BANE'FUL, a. Poisonons; pernicious; destructive. 

BANEFUL-LY, adv. Perniciously ; destructively. 

BANE'FUL-NESS, x. Poisonousness; destructivencss. 

BANEWORT,n. A plant, called also deadly nightshade. 

BANG, v. t. (Dan. banker.) 1. To beat, as with a club or 
cudgel; to thump; to cudgel; (a low word.) 2. To beat 
or handle ronghly; to treat with violence. 

BANG, n. A blow with a club; a heavy blow.— Shak. 

BANGING, a. Large; great—Grose. A vulgar word used 
in the south of England, in Scotland, and sometimes in 
America.—Forby. 

BAN'GLE, v. t. To wastc by little and little; to squander 
carelessly.—Johknson. 

BAN"GLE, n. An ornament worn upon the arms and ankles 
in India and Africa. 

BANGUE' } n. “The leaf of a kind of hemp, uscd in the East 

BANG’, j for its narcotic qualitics. 


*BAN'IAN (ben'yan), n. 1. A class among the Hindoos whose 


employment is trade. 2. A man's undress or morning 
gown, os worn by the Banians. 3. The banyan-tree.— 
Banian days, among seamen, are those days on which they 
are allowed no meat; so called from the Banians, who eat 
no animal food. 

BAN'ISH, v. t. (Fr. bannir.) 1. To condemn to exile, or 
compel to leavc one's T 2. To drive away; to 

To banieh one's self, is to quit one's 


company of pcrsons united in any common design. 9. A; compel to depart. 3. 

slip of canvas, scwcd across a sail to strengthen it—Thc ! country voluntarily. 

bands of a saddle are two pieces of iron nailed upon thc | BAN'ISH ED (ban'isht), pp. or a. Compelled to leave one's 
bows to hold them in their propcer situation.—JoÀnson. country ; driven away. 


BAND, v. t. 1. To bind together ; to bind over with a band. | BAN'ISH-ER, n. 
2. To unite in a troop, company, or confedcracy. T 
BAND, v. É To unite; to associate ; to confederate for some | BANT1SH-ING, ppr. Compclling to quit one's country ; driv. 


common purpose. ing a 
BAND'AĜE, n. [Fr.] 1. A fillct, roller, or swath, used in | BANTSH-MENT, n. 1. The act of compelling a citizen to 
dressing and binding up wounds, restraining hemorrhages, leave his country. 2. A voluntary forsaking of one's conn- 
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One who compels another to quit his 


BAN 


try upon oath, called abjuration. 3, Tho state of being 
banished , exile. 4. The act of driving away or dispel- 
ling. —Syw. Exile ; expulsion; proscription; outlawry. 

BAN1S-TER, n. A corruption of baluster, which see. 

BANK, n. 1. A mound, pile, or ridge of carth, raised above 
the surrounding plain. 2. Any steep acclivity, whether 
rising from a river, a lake, or sea, or forming the side 
of a ravine. 3. A bench, or a bench of rowers, in a galley. 
4. A collcction, or stock of money. 5. place where a 
collection of moncy is deposited; a house uecd for a bank. 
6.A company of persons concerned in a bank. 7. An eleva- 
tion, or rising ground, in the sea; called also flats, shoals, 
&c. 8. A stand on which paper is laid in the process of 
being printed. - 

BANK, v. t. 1. To raise a mound or dike; to inclose, de- 
fend, or fortify with a bank. 2 To pass by the banks of. 

Shak., [ee in use) 3. To lay up or deposit money in 
a bank, [little used.) 

BANK'A-BLE, a. Receivable at a bank, as bills; or discount- 
able, as notes. 

BANK’-BILL, n. In America, the same as bank-note. In 
England, a note, or a bill of exchange of a bank, payable 
at some future specified time. Such bills are negotiable, 
but form strictly no part of the currency.—London Banker. 

BANK'-BOOK, *. A book in which the officers of a bank 
enter the debt and credit of a customer. 

BANKED (bankt), pp. Raised in a ridge or mound of earth ; 
inclesed, or fortified with a bank. . 

BANK ER, n. 1. One who keeps a bank. 2. A vessel em- 
ployed in the cod fishery on the banks of Newfoundland. 
— Mar. Dict. 

RAN) PR ppr. Raising a mound or bank; incloeing with 
a : 

BANKING, n. The business or employment of a banker. 

BANK'ING, a. Pertaining to or conducted by a bank. 

BANK'-NOTE, n. A promissory note, payable on demand, 
issued by a banking company. Such notes, in England 
and America, form a large part of the currency. 

BANK'RUPT, n. (Fr. banqueroute.) One who becomes un- 
able to pay his just debts; an insolvent debtor. In Eng- 
land, the bankrupt laws apply only to traders; in the 
United States, all insolvent debtors are termed bankrupts. 

BANK'RUPT, a. Having committed acts of bankruptcy ; un- 
able to pay just debts ; insolvent. 

BANKRUPT, v.t. To break one in trade; to make insolvent. 

BANK'RUPT-CY, n. 1. The state of being a bankrupt, or 
insolvent; inability to pay all debts. 2. The act of becom- 
ing a ren re 

$ANK'RUPT-ED, pp. Rendered insolvent. 

VES PORTING ppr. Breaking in trade; rendering in- 
solvent. 

BANK'RUPT-LAW, ^. A law which, upon a bankrupt's 
surrendcring all his property to commissioners, for the 
benefit of his creditors, discharges him from the payment 
of his debts. 

BANK'RUPT-SYS'TEM, n. A system of laws and legal 

roceedings in regard to bankrupts. 

BANK’-STO€K, x. A share or shares in the capital stock 
of a bank. 

BAN'LIE-UE, x. The territory without the walls, but with- 
in the legal limits of a town or city. 

BANNER, n. (Fr. ar prc 1. A square flag; a mili 
ensign; the principal standard of a prince or state. 9. 
streamer borne at the end of a lance or elsewhere.—3. In 
botany, the upper petal of a papilionaceous corol. 

BAN'NERED, a. Furnished with or bearing banners. 

BAN'NER-ET, n. [Fr.) 1. A rank between that of knight 
and baron, now extinct. 2. Formerly, a high officer who 
had charge of the banner in some of the Swiss cantons. 

BAN'NER-OL. See BANDROL. 

t BAN-NY"TION, x». [L. banmitus] The act of expulsion. 

BANNOEK, w. ur. oinneog.] Around cake made of oat, 
"me Age or barley-meal, baked on an iron plate over 

e. 


EAN'OY, n. A specics of hawk of the Philippine islands. 

BAN'QUET (bank'wet), n. [Fr. banquet.) A rich entertain- 
ment; literally, of meat and drink; fguratively, of any 
thing delightful.—SyvN. Feast; entertainment; treat. 

BAN'QUET, v. t. To treat with a feast. 

BAN'QUET, v. £ To feast; to regale one's self with good 
cating and drinking.—SAak. 

BAN’QUET-ED, pp. Feasted; richly entertained at the table. 

BAN'QUET-ER, n. 1. A feaster; one who lives deliciously. 
2. (me who makes feasts or rich entertainments, 

BAN'QUET-ING, 
farce. 2 P g of rich fare. 

BAN'QUET-ING, n. A feast; luxurious living. 

BAN'QUET-ING-HOUSE, ?} 7. A house where entertain- 

B8AN'QUET-HOUSE, } ments are made. 

8AN'QUET-ING-ROOM, n. A saloon, or spacious hall for 
public entcrtainments, 

S4N-QUETTE, (ban-ket), n. 
little raised way or foot bank, running along the inside of 


l. Feasting; entertaining with rich 
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[Fr.] 1. In fortification, a | BAR, v. t. 1. To fasten 


BAK 


a parapet, on which musketeers stand to firo 
enemy. 2. The footway of a bridge, when Yael. d 
the carriage-way. 
BAN'QUET-TENT, 2. A tent erected for an entertainment 
or banquet. 
BANS, n. pl. Bans of matrimony, notice of an intention ot 
mardags; given in a church or other place prescribed by 
aw. 
MONAHE, bn. An Irish fairy.— Chalmers. 
BAN'STICK-LE, n. A small fish, called also stickle-back. 
BANTAM, n. 1. A very small variety of fowls, with feath. 
ered shanks, brought, probably, from thc kingdom of Ban- 
tam. 92. A kind of painted or carved work, like that from 
ANDES. but more gaudy. 
BAN'TER, v.t. ‘To play upon in words and in good humor. 
—SYN. To rally; joke; jest; sport; play; ridicule; deride. 
BAN'TER, n. A joking or jesting ; raillery; wit, or humor; 
pasan y 
BAN'TERED, pp. Rallied; loughed at in good humor. 
BAN'TER-ER, *. One who banters, or laughs at with pleas 


antry. 

BAN'TER-ING, ppr. Joking; laughing at with good humor. 

BAN'TER-ING, n. The act of bantering. 

BANT'LING, ». A young child; an infant. 

BAN'YAN, n. The Indian fig (Ficus Indica), a tree whose 
branches, bending to the ground, take root and form new 
stocks, till they cover a space many hundreds of feet in 
circumference. 

BA'O-BAB, n. The African name of the Adansonia digitata, 
the largest known tree in the world. The trunk is some- 
times 30 feet in diameter, but not more than 70 feet high. 

BAPTISM, n. (Gr. Baxriopya.) 1. The application of water 
to a person, as a sacrament or religious ceremony, by 
which he is initiated into the visible Church of Christ. 
2. The sufferings of Christ. 3. So much of the Gospel as 
was preached by John the tat = Berenice baptism 
is the name given, in the Episcopal Church, to baptism 
when administered to persons of whom it is doubtful 
whether they have or have not been baptized before. Tho 
formula, in this case, is, ^ If thou art not already baptized, 
I baptize thee," &c.— Hook. 

BAP-TIS'MAL, a. Pertaining to baptism. 

BAPTIST, n. 1. One who administers baptism. This ap- 
pellation is appropriately given to John, the forerunner 
of Christ. 2. As a contraction of Anabaptist, one wh 
denies the doctrine of infant baptism, and maintains that 
baptism ought to be administered only to adults or be 
lievers by immersing the body in water. 

BAP'TIST-ER-Y, n. [L. baptisterium.) A place where the 
sacrament of baptism is administered. 

MAPOHEME AL A Pertaining to baptism.—Bram'al. 

BAP-TISTI€-AL-LY, adv. In a baptistical manner. 

BAP-TIZ'A-BLE, a. That may be baptized.—N. E. Elders. 

BAP-TIZE', v. t. (Gr. Bazri,o.] To administer the sacra- 
ment of baptism to; to christen. 

BAP-TIZ'ED (bep-tizd^, pp. ora. Having received baptism ; 
christened. 

BAP-TIZER, n. One who christens, or administers bap- 
tism. 

BAP-TIZING, ppr. Administering baptism to; christening. 

BAR, n. [W. bar.) 1. A piece of wood, iron, or other solid 
matter, long in proportion to its diameter, used for various 

urposes, but especially for a hinderance or obstruction. 
Any obstacle which obstructs, hinders, or defends; an 
obstruction ; & fortification. 3. The shore of the sea, 
which restrains its waters. 4. The railing that incloses 
the place which counsel occupy in courts of justicc; the 
body of lawyers licensed in a court. 5. Figuratively, an 
tribunal; as, the bar of public opinion. 6. The incl 
place of a tavern, inn, or coffee-house, where the landlord 
or his servant delivers out liquors, and waits upon cus- 
tomers. 7. A bank of sand, gravel, or earth, forming a 
shoal at the mouth of a river or harbor, obstructing en- 
trance, or rendering it difficult, 8. A rock in the sea; any 
thing by which structure is held together. 9. Any thing 
laid across another; as, bars in heraldry, stripes in color, 
and the like.—10. In the menage, the highest part of the 
place in a horse's mouth between the grinders and tusks. 
—ll. In music, bars are lines drawn perpendicularly 
across the lines of the staff, including between each two a 
certain quantity of time, or number of beats.—12. In — 
a peremptory exception, sufficient to destroy the plaintifi 9 
action. t, lump, of 
unwrought. 
an 


been made in bars of ircn. 
Fora nen 9. To hinder, to ob- 
to exclude ; to hinder. 


ayment having formerl 


struct, or prevent. 3. To prevent; 
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to make impracticable. 4. To prulibit; to restraiu or cx- 
elude bs express or implied prohibition. 5. To obstruct, 
prevent, or binder by any intervening obstacle. 6. To ex- 
cept; to exclude by exception. 7. To cross with stripes 
of a different color, & ‘Io bar a rein, in furriery, is an 
operation upon the legs of a horve, to stop malignant hu- 
mors. 9. To adorn with trappings; a coutraction of barb. 

BARB, n. (L. barde.) 1. Beard, or that which resembles it, 
or grows in the place of it. 2. The down, or pubes, cov- 
ering the eurfacc of some plants. 3. Anciently, armor for 
horses, made of leather ect with irou spikes; formerly, 
barbe or barde. 4. A common namc of the Barbary pig- 
con. 5. A horse from Barbary, of which it secins to be a 
contraction. 6. The points that stand backward in an ar- 
row, tish-hook, or other instrument for piercing, intended 
to prevent ite being extracted.—7. In botany, a tour 
procese anned with teeth pointing backward, like the 
sting of a be. 

BARB, e.t 1. To shave; to dress the beard.—Shak., [obs.) 
2 To furnish with barbs, as an arrow, fish-hook, spear, or 
other instrument. 3. To put armor on a horse.—Milton. 

BAR'BA-CAN, n. [Fr.barbacane.] 1. A fortification or outer 
defense to a city or castle. 9. A fort at the end of a 
bridge, or at the outlet of a city, having a double wall with 
towers. 3. An opening in the wall of a fortress, through 
which are leveled and fired upon an enemy. 

I BAR'‘BA-CAN-AGE, n. Money paid to keep up a barbacan. 

BKR-BiDI-AN, a. An inhabitant of Barbadoes. 

RAR-BADOES-CHERRY, n. A tree of the West Indies, 
of the species malpighia, which bears an agreeable though 
tart fruit. 

SAR-BA'DOES-LEG, n. A disease of warm climates, char- 
acterized by a great enlargement and deformity of the 
leg; the elephant-leg of the Arabians. 

BiR-BA'DOES TAR, n. A mineral fluid, of the nature of 
the thicker fluid bitumens. 

SAR-BARI-AN, w. [L. barbarus; Gr. Bap6apos.) 1. A man 
in his rude, savage state; an uncivilized person. 2 A 
cruel, sav brutal man; one destitute of pity or human- 
ity. 3. A foreigner. 

BAR-BA'RI-AN, @ 1. Belonging to savages; rude; uncivil- 
ized. 2. Cruel; inhuman, 

BAR-BARTE€, a. [L. barbaricus.] Foreign; imported from 
foreign nations. 

BAR'BA-RISM, n. [L. barbarismus.] 1. A form of speech 
contrary to the pore idioms of any language. 2. Ignorance 
of arts; want of learning.—Dryden. 3. Rudeness of man- 
ners; savagism ; xm ur 6 ferociousness; a savage state 
of society.—S; . 4. Brutality; cruelty; barbarity. 

BAR-BAR1-TY, n. 1. The manners of a barbarian; savage- 
ness; cruelty ; ferociousness ; inhumanity. 2. Barbarism; 
impurity of speech. 

BiR’BAR-IZE, v. t. To make barbarous.—Burke. 

'BAR'BAR-IZE, v. £ To commit a barbarism.— Milton. 

BAR'BAR-OUS, a. 1. In a state of barbarism; unacquaint- 
ed with arts; stranger to civility of manners. 2. Having 
the spirit of barbarians; as, a barbarous decree.—SYN. Un- 
civilized ; unlettered; uncultivated ; untutored; ignorant; 
cruel; ferocious; inhuman; brutal 

BAR’BAR-OUS-LY, adv. 1. In the manner of a barbarian ; 
ignorantly ; without knowledge or arts; contrary to the 
rules of speech. 2 In a savage, cruel, ferocious, or inhu- 
man manner, 

BAR'BAR-OUS-NESS, n. 1. Rudeness or incivility of man- 
ners. 2 Impurity of language. 3. Cruelty; inhumanity ; 
bar 


barity. . 

BAR'BA-RY, n. A Barbary horse; a barb. 

BAR'BAS-TEL, ^. A species of bat with bearded lips. 

BAR'BATE, 2a. (L. barbatus) In botany, bearded; also, 

DAR'BA-TED, $ gaping or ringent. 

RARBE, n. Armor of leather, for a horse, covered with 
sharp spikes.— Booth. In the military art, to fire in barbe 
is to fire the cannon over the parapet. 

BAR'BE-EUE, n. In the West Indies, a hog roasted whole. 
—In America, an ox, or any large animal, dreased in like 
manner. Hence, also, a large social entertainment in the 
open air, at which animals dressed whole, and provisions 
of other kinds, are consumed. 

BiRBE-CUE, v. t. To dress and roast a hog whole; to 
roast any large animal whole. 

BARBED, pp.ora. 1. Furnished with armor. 2. Bearded; 
jagged with hooks or points. 3. Shaved or trimmed; 
baving the beard dressed. 

BARBE-FEA'TH'RS, x. pl. The feathers under the beak 
of a hawk. 


BARBEL, n. (L.barba.] 1. A fish of the genus cyprinus, ; 


having on its upper jaw four beard-like appendages ; 
whence the name. 2. A knot of superfluous tesh, grow- 
ing in the channels of a horse’s mouth ; written also 


or barb. 

BARBER, n. [Persian barbr.] One whose occupation is to 
shave men, or to shave and dress hair.— Shak. 

BARBER, v.t. To shave and dress hair.—Shak. 
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BARB'ER-€Clll-RUR GEON, s. One who jcins the practice 
of surgery with that of a barber, a practice now unusual ; 
a low Pra of surgery. 

BXRB'ERED, pp. Dressed by n barber. 

t BXRB'ER-ESS, n. A female barber. 

BARB'ER-MON*GER, s. Aman who frcquants the barber 8 
shop; a fop.—Shak. 

BAR'BER-RY, s. [L. berberis.) A thorny shrub, bearing 
ellow flowers and a small red, acid fruit; callcd in Eng- 
nd piperidge-bush. 

BAR'BET, n. 1. A namc of a species of wonna. 2 The 
name of certain climbing birds found in warm climates. 
3. A dog, so called from his long hair. 

BAR'BULE, s. A very minute barb or beard.— Booth. 

BXAR'€A-RELLE, n. A popular song or melody rung by 
Venetian gondoliers. 

BARD, n. (W. bardd.) 1. A poet and a singer among the 
ancient Celts. 2. In modern usage, a poet.—Pope. 

BARD, n. Armor of leather for a horse, studded with sharp 
spikes. Sce BARBE. 

BAR-DASH', n. A boy kept for unnatural purposes. Bar- 
dashing occurs in Hudibras. 

BARD’ED, a. In heraldry, caparisoned. 

BXR-DES'A-NISTS, n. pl. A branch of the Gnostics of the 
second century, so called from Bardesanes of Mesopota- 
mia. They held to two Gods, one good, the other evil 
that Christ had only the semblance of a body, and did not 
die on the cross, with other gross heresies. 

BARDIC, a. Pertaining to bards, or their poetry. 

BARD‘SH, a. Pertaining to bards; written by a bard. 

BARDISN, m. The science of bards; the learning and 
maxims of bards.—Owen. 

BARE, n. (Sax bar, or bær.) 1. Naked; without covering. 
2. With the head uncovered, from respect. 3. Plain; 
eimple; unadorned; without the polish of refined man- 
ners. 4. Laid open to view; detected; no longer con- 
cealed. 5. Poor; destitute; indigent; empty; unfur- 
nished. 6. Mere; unaccompanied. 7. Thread-bare; much 
worn. 8. Wanting clothes, or ill supplied with garments. 
— Bare poles. A ship is under bare poles when all the sail 
is taken in on account of the wind. 

BARE, v. t. (Sax. abarian.) To strip off the covering; to 
make naked. 

I BARE. The old preterit of bear, now bore. 

BAREBONE, n. A very lean person. 

BARE'BONED, a. Lean, so that the bones appear, or, 
rather, so that the bones show their forms. 

La , pp. Made bare; made naked. 

PARE'FACED (-faste), a. 1. With the face uncovered; not 
masked. 2 Undisguised; unreserved; without conceal. 
ment; hence, shameless; impudent; audacious; glaring. 

BARE'FACED-LY, adv. Without disguise or reserve; open 
ly; impudently. 

BARE'FACEKD-NESS, n. Effrontery; assurance; auda- 
ciousness. 

BAREFOOT, a. With the feet bare; without shoes and 
stockings. 

BAREFOOT. a. or adv. With the feet bare. 

BAREFOOT-ED, a. Having the feet bare. 

BARE'GNAWN (büre'nawn), a. Eaten bare.—Sáak. 

BARE'HEAD-ED, a. Having the head uncovered, either 
from respect or other cause. 

BARE'HEAD-ED-NESS, n. The state of being bareheaded. 

BARE'LEGGED, a. Having the legs bare. 

BARELY, adv. Nakedly; poorly; indigently ; without deo- 
oration; merely; only; without any thing more. 

BARENECKED (-nekt), a. Having the neck uncovered. 

BARE'NESS,m. Nakedness; leanness; poverty; indigence: 
defect of clothes. 

BARETICKED (-pikt), a. Picked to the bone.—SAak. 

BARERIBBED, a. Lean.—Shak. 

BAR'ET, n. A cardinal’s cap. 

BARFUL, n. Full of obstructions.—Shak. 

BARGAIN (bargin), n. (Fr. barguigner.) 1. An agreement 
between parties concerning the sale of property. 2 A 

nful transaction; as, an excellent E ic al 
. Purchase, or the thing purchased. 4. The final result, 
as, to make the best of a bad bargain.—Syn. Contract; 
stipulation; purchase; engagement. 

BARGAIN, v. % To make a contract or agreement. 

BARGAIN, e.t. To sell; to transfer for a consideration. 

BAR-GAIN-EE’,2. The party in a contract who receives or 
ee to receive the property sold. 

BXR'GAIN-ER, w. The party in a contract who stipulates 
to sell and convey Proper? to another. 

BARGE (barj), n. [D. da7gie.) 1. A pleasure-boat; a vessel 
or boat of state, clegantly furnished. 2. A flat-bottomed 
vease] of burden, for loading and eae hipe, 

BARGE-BOARD, x. A term applied to inclined projecting 
boards placed at the gable of a building, and hiding the 
horizontal timbers of the roof. 

BARGE-COUP-LES, 2. pl. In architecture, two beams mon 
tised the one into the other, to strengthen the building. 
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BARGS-COURSE, n. In bricklaying, a part of the tiling 
which projects beyond the principal rafters. 

8ARGEMAN. a. e man who manages a barge. 

GARGEMAS-TER, n. The proprietor of a barge, conveying 
goods for hire. 

BARGER, = The manager of a barge. 

84 RI:A, =. Bayt which see. 

BA-RIL'LA, œ. (Sp.] 1. A plant cultivated in Spain for its 
ashes. from which the best kind of mineral alkali is ob- 
tained. 2. The alkali procured from this plant, which is 
an im carbonate of soda. 

BIR-I-RON (-urn), w. Iron wrought into malleable bara. 

BART-TONE. See BARYTONE. 

BA'RI-UN, x. The metallic basis of baryta, which is an oxyd 
of bariwm.—Dercy. 

BERK, a. (Dan. bark.) L. The rind or exterior covering of 
a tree, corresponding to the skin of an animal. 2. By way 
T Away: ction, Peruvian bark, and also tanner's bark. 

BA o.t. To peel; to strip off bark. Also, to cover or 
inclose with berk. 

BARK, Yn. (Ir. barc; Fr. barque.] A small ship; but, 

BARQUE, § «eppropriately, a ship which carries three masts 
without a mizzen top-sail 

BARK, v. i (Sax. beorcan.] L To make the noise of dogs, 
when they threaten or pursue. 2. To clamor at; to pur- 
eue with unreasonable clamor or reproach. 

BERK, m=. The peculiar noise made by a dog, wolf, &c. 

BARK’-BiRED, a. Stripped of the bark.— Mortimer. 

BARK'-BED, n. A hotbed made, at the bottom, of tanner's 
bark. — Booth. 

BiRK’-BOUND, e. Having the bark too firm or close, as 
with trees. 

BARKED (b&rkt) pp. Stripped of the bark; peeled; also, 
covered with bark. 

BARK'ER, n. One who barks, or clamors unreasonably ; 
one who strips trees of their bark. 

BIRK'ER-Y, &. A tan-house.— Booth. 

BEREZGREDED a. Having the bark galled, as with 

orns. 


BARKING, ppr. Stripping off bark; covering with bark; - 


making the noise of dogs; clamoring. 

BARK ING-I-RONS (T-arnz) 2. pl. Instruments used in ta- 
king off the bark of trees. 

BARK’-PIT, r. A tan-vat. 

BARK’-STOVE, . A glazed structure for securing tropical 
plants from the cold, having a bed of tanner's b or 
Other fermentable matter, which produces moist heat. 

BARKY, a. Consisting of bark; containing bark.— Shak. 

BIRLEY, n. [W. barlys. A species of grain, used espe- 
cially for making m which are prepared di d 
liquors of extensive use; as beer, ale, and porter. 

BAR'LEY-BRAKE, x. A rural play; a trial of swiftness. 

BXR'LEY-BROTH, n. A low word for strong beer. 

BAR'LEY-€ORN, n. A grain of barley; the third part of 
an inch in length; hence originated our measures of 


length. 

BXRLEY-MOW, *. A mow of barley, or the place where 
barley is deposited. 

BARLEY-SUG-AR (barle-shyg’ar), n. Sugar boiled till it 
is brittle (formerly with a decoction of barley), and can- 
died with orange or lemon peel. 

BARLEY-WA'TER, n. A decoction of barley. 

BARM, s. [Sax. beorm.] Yeast; the scum rising upon beer, 
e other malt liquors, when fermenting, and used as 

aren. 

BIRMY, a. Containing barm, or yeast.—Shak. 

BARN, n. (Sax brea A covered building for securing 

in, hay, flax, and other productions of the earth. In 

e Nortkern States of America, the farmers generally use 
barns for stabling their horses and cattle; so that, among 
them, a barn is both a corn-house, or grange, and a stable. 

t BARN, o.. To lay up in a barn—Shak. 

RERWNA-CLE, n. [Port bernaca.] 1. A shell-fish, which is 
often found on the bottoms of ships, rocks, and timber, 
below the surface of the sea. 2. A species of goose, found 
in the northern sens, but visiting more southern climates 
in winter. 3. In the plural, an instrument to put upon a 
horse's nose, to confine him, for shoeing, bleeding, or 


BARN-DGOR, n. The door of a barn.— Milton. 

BOPO THE: n. (Gr. Papos and Gos.) Carbonate of 

arytes. 

BA-ROM'E-TER, n. (Gr. Bapos and uerpov.] An instrument 
for measuring the weight or pressure of the atmosphere. 
Ita uses are to indicate changes of weather, and to deter- 
mine the altitude of mountams. 

BAR.O-MET'RIC-AL, a. Pertaining or relating to the ba- 
rometer; made by a barometrr. 

BAR-O-METRI€-AL-LY, adv. By means of a barometer. 

BAR'O-METZ, n. The Scythian Lamb, a singular rege- 
table production among the ferns, which, from its shaggy 
Parure and position, has the appearance of a crouching 
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BAR'ON, n. [Fr. baron; Rp. baron, or varon 
L In Great Britain, a title or degree of wir gre š 
peer; one who holds the rank of nobility next be'ow thet 
oe a prr, 2 Baron is a pd. of certain officere 

‘Ons ezckeguer.— Barons of the Cinque P. 
members of the House of Commons, elected ho Aere 
Cinque Porta.—3. In law, a husband ; as, baron and Some, 
husband and wife.—4. In cookery, a baron Of beef consists 
of two airloins of beef not cut asunder.—Smart. 

Be ihe dled n. m Ine whole pody of barons or peers. 

. The dignity of a baron. 3. land which gives ti 
to a baron.—Joknson. EE 

BAR'ON-ESS, n. A baron's wife or lady. 

BAR'ON-ET, n. [Fr.; dimin. of baron.) A dignity or degree 
of bonor next below a baron, and above a knight; havin 

recedence of all knights except those of the garter, and 
ing the only knighthood that 1s hereditary. 

BAR'ON-ET-AGE, n. The collective body of baronets. 

BAR'O-NET-CY, n. The condition or rank of a baronet. 

BA-RONI-AL, a. Pertaining to a oaron.—Encyc. . 

BAR'O-NY, x. 1. The lordship, honor, or fee of a baron, 
whether spiritual or temporal. 2. In Ireland, a territorial 
division, corresponding nearly to the English hundred. 
There are 252 in all, and they are supposed to mark the 
territory of the early chieftains. 

BAR'O-SCOPE, n. (Gr. Bapos ond oxorew.] An instrument 
to show the weight of the atmosphere ; superseded by the 
barometer, 

BABO Serie: a. Pertaining to or determined by the 

aroscope. 

BAR-O-SEL'E-NTTE, n. (Gr. Bapos. or Bapvs, and selenite.] 
A mineral ; sulphate of baryta, or heavy spar. 

BA-ROUCHE’ (ba-roosh), n. A four-wheel carriage, with a 
falling and seats as in a coach. 

BAR'-POSTS, x. pl. Posts sunk into the ground, to receive 
the bers of a passage-way into a field. 

BARRA *. In Portugal and Spain, a long measure for 
cio — E, RCyC. 

BAR-RA-Cà'DA, n. A fish, about fifteen inches in length, 
of a dusky color on the back, and a white belly, with 
small black spots. 

BAR'RA-€AN, n. (It. baracane.] A thick, strong stuff, some- 
thing like camlet ; used for cloaks, &c. 

BARRACK, a. (Sp. barraca; Fr. baraque.] A hut or house 
for soldiers, Vis in garrison. 

BAR'RA€K-MAS' TER, n. The officer who superintends 
the barracks of soldiers.— Swift. 

BAR'RA-COON, n. In Africa, a fort. 

BAR-RA-€U'DA, n. A species of fish, of the pike kind. 

BARRAS, n. The resin which exudes from wounds made 
in the bark of fir-trees.— Brande. 

BAR'RA-TOR, n, [Old Fr. barat.) 1. One who frequently 
excites suits at law ; an encourager of litigation. 2. The 
master of a ship, who commits any fraud in the manage 
ment of the ship. 

BAR'RA-TROUS, a. Guilty of barratry. 

BAR'RA-TROUS-LY, adv. In a barratrous manner. 

BAR'RA-TRY, n. 1. The practice of exciting and encour 
aging lawsuits and quarrels.—2. In commerce, any species 
of cheating or fraud, in a shipmaster, by which the own 
ers or insurers are injured. 

BARRED (bard), pp. Fastened with a bar; hindered ; re- 
strained ; excluded ; forbidden; striped; checkered. 

BARREL, n. [W. Fr. baril; Sp. barril] 1. A round vessel 
or cask, of more length than breadth, and bulging in the 
middle, made of staves and heading, and bound with 
hoops. 2. The quantity which a barrel contains. 3. An 
thing hollow and long; as, the barrel of a gun; a tube. 

A cylinder ; as, the barrel of a watch. 5. A cavity behind 
the panum of the ear is called the barrel of the ear 

BARREL, v. t. To put in a barrel; to pack in a barrel 

BAR'REL-BEL'LLED, a. Having a large belly. 

BAR'RELED, pp. Putor packed in a barrel. 

BAR'RELED, a. Having a barrel or tube. 

BAR'REL-ING, ppr. or n. Putting or packing in a barrel. 

BAR'REN, a. L Not producing young, or offspring; ap 
plied to animals. 2. Not producing plants; ucfrutful ; 
sterile ; not fertile ; or producing little ; unproductive. 3. 
Not producing the usual fruit; applied to trees, Kc. 4. 
Not copious; scanty. 5. Not containing useful or enter 
taining ideas. 6. Unmeaning; uninvenüve; dull 7. Un 
productive; not inventive. Barren flowers, in botasy, are 
those which either have stamens, but no pistils, or which 
have neither stamens nor pistils. 

BARREN, n. 1. In the western states, a word used to denote 
a tract of land, rising a few feet abovc the level of a plain, 
and producing trees and grass.—Atwater. 2 Any unpro 
ducuve tract of land.— Drayton. 

BARREN-LY, ado. Unfruitfully. i 

BARREN-NESS, n. 1. The quality of not producing ite 
kind; went of the power of conception. 2. Uniruitiui- 
ness; sterility; infertility. 3. Want of inventon; want 
of the power of producing any thing new. 4. Want of 
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matter; ecantiness. À& Defect of emotion, scnsibility, or 
forvency ; as, Aarrenness of spiritual fecling.—Taylor. 

BAR’REN-SPIRIT-ED, a. Ofa poor epirit—Shak. 

BARREN-WORT, n. A plant, constituting thc genus epi- 
medium, 

BARRFUL. @ Full of obstructions.—Shak. Sre BARFUL. 

RAR-RL€ADE, m. (Fr. barricade.) 1. A fortification made 
in haste, of trees and earth, in ordcr to obstruct the prog- 
bus ot an enemy. 2. Any bar or obstruction; that which 

virnas. 

RAR-RI-CXDE, v. t. 1. To stop up a passage ; to obstruct. 
2 To fortify with any slight work that preventa the ap- 

roach of an enep. 

BAR-RI-CADO. The samc as barricade. 

BAR'RLER, n. (Fr. burriere.] 1. In fortification, a kind of 
fence made in a — Encyc. 9. A wall for defense. 
3. A fortress or fortified town on the fronticr of a country. 
4. Any obstruction; any thing which confines, or which 
hinders approach, or attack. 5. A bar to mark the limits 
of a place; any limit, or boundary ; a line of separation. 

BAR'RING, ppr. Making tast with a bar; obstructing; ex- 
cluding ; preventing; prohibiting; crossing with stripes. 
Itis also used for excepting ; as, " barring accidents, I war- 
rant thc goods to be sound.” The word thus used is truly 
a participle, though reckoned by some among prepositions. 

BARRING-OUT, m. Exclusion of a person from a place; 
especially of a schoolmaster from his school-room, a boy- 
ish sport in the English schools.—Swift. 

BARRIS-TER, n. A counselor, learncd in the laws, quali- 
fied and admitted to plead at the bar. 

BARROW, n. (Sax. berewe.] 1. A light, small carriage. A 
hand-barrow is a frame covered in the midde with boards, 
and borne by and between two men. A wheel-barrow is a 
frame with a box, supported by one wheel, and rolled by 
a single man. 2 A wicker case, in salt-works, where the 
salt is put to drain. 

BARROW, n. (Sax. berga, or beorgk) 1. In England, a 
hog; and, according to Ash, obsolete. Barrow grease is 
hog's lard-—2. In America, a male hog castrated ; [a word 
in common voe] 

BARROW. n. (Sax. beara, or bearewe] In the names of 
places, barrow is used to signify a w Or grove. 

BARROW, n. (Sax. beorg.] A hillock, or mound of earth, 
intended as a repository of the dead. 

BARSE, n. An English name for the common perch. 

BXAR'-SHOE, n. A kind of horseshoe, designed to protect a 
tender frog from injury. 

BAR’SHOT, n. Double-headed shot, consisting of a bar, 
with a half ball or round head at each end. 

BARTER, v. £. (Sp. baratar.] To traffic or trade, by ex- 
changing one commodity for another. 

BXR'TÉR,v.t. To give one thing for another in commerce. 

BARTER, n. Thc act or practice of trafficking by exchange 
of commodities —SYN. Exchange; dealing; traffic; truck; 
interchange. 

BARTERED, pp. Given in exchange. 

BAR'TER-ER, n. One who traffic by exchange of com- 
modities. 

BARTERING, ppr. Trafficking or trading by an exchange 
of commodities. 

!HBXR'TER-Y, n. Exchange of commodities in trade. 

BAR.THOL'O-MEW-TIDE, n. Time of the festival of St. 
Bartholomew, August 24th.—SAak. 

BAR'TI-ZAN, n. A small overhanging turret, projecting 
from the walls of ancient fortifications. 

BERTON, n. (Sax. bereton.) The demain lands of a manor; 
the manor itself, and sometimes the sucre 

BAR'TRAM, n. (L. pyrethrum.] A plant; pellitory. 

BAR WOOD, ^. A red d d Pom Áffica. 

BAR-Y-STRONTIAN-ITE, n. (Gr. Bapus, and strontian.) 
A mineral, called also stromnite, from Stromness, in Ork- 
ney. It is a compound of carbonate of strontian and 
sulphate of baryta. 

BA-RYTA, ^. (Gr. Bapus, heavy.) The heaviest of the 
earths, the specific gravity being as high as 4 It is an 
oxyd of barytum, or barium. 

BA-RYTES, n. (Gr. Bapurns, weight.) Sulphate of baryta, 
generally called heavy spar, which see. 

BA-RYT'I€, a. Pcrtaining to barytes; formed of barytes, or 
containing it.— Kirwan. 

BA-RY'TO-OAL'CĪTE, n. A compound of carbonate of 
lime with carbonate of barytes, of a dark, or light-gray 


color. 
BAR'Y-TONE, a. (Gr. Bapus and rovos.] Pertaining to, or 
noting a grave, decp sound, or male voice.— Walker. 
BAR'Y-TONE, n. 1. In music, a male voice, the compass 
of which partakes of the common base and the tenor.—2. 
In Greek grammar, a word which has no accent marked 
on the last syllable, the grave acccnt being understood. 
BA-RYTUM, x. A metal, the basis of baryta. See BAnIU». 
BA'SAL,a. Pertaining to the base; constituting the base. 
BA-SALT, n. A rock of igneous origin, consisting of the 
minerals augite and feldspar, with grains of magnetic or 
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titanic iron, and bottlc-srecn particles of olivin. It ls usu 
ally 2 : greCnish-black color, or some dull brown shade 
or black. 

BA-SALT1€, a. Pertaining to basalt; formed of or contain- 
ing basalt. 

BA-SALTI-FORM, a. In thc form of basalt; columnar. 

BASALT INE, n. 1. A varicty of common hornblende, 
found in basalt and lavas; (the term is not now used.) 2. A 
column of basalt. 

BAS'A-NITE, n. (Gr. facavos.) Lydian stonc, or black 
jasper ; a varicty of siliceous or flinty slate. 

BAS BLEUE’ (bi-bicw), n. (Fr.] A literary Indy ; a bluo- 
stocking, which sce. 

BASE, a. (Fr. bas, low; W. bas; It. basso.] 1. Low in 
piaco; (obs.)—Spenser. 2. Mcan; vile; worthless ; that is, 

in value or estimation; wsed of things. 3. Of low 
station ; of mcan account; without rank, dignity, or csti 
mation among mcn ; used of persons. 4. Of mean spirit, 
disingenuous ; illibcral ; low; dishonorable ; without dig. 
nity of sentiment. 5. Of little comparative value ; applied 
to metals. 6. Deep; grave; applied to sounds. 7. Ot ile- 
gitimate birth ; born out of wedlock.—Shuk. 8. Not held 
by honorable tcnure. 

BASE, n. (Gr. Bars ; L. basis.) 1. The bottom of any thing, 
considered as ita support, or the part of a thing on whi 
it stands or rests.—ln architecture, the base of a pillar 
properly is that part which is between thc top of a pcdes- 
tal and the bottom of a shaft.—Encyc. 2 The part of any 
ornanicnt which hangs down, as housings. 3. The broad 

art of any thing, as the bottom of a cone. 4. The place 
m which racers or tilters start; the bottom of the field; 
the s -post. 5. The lowest or gravest part in music. 
6. A rustic play, called also bays, or prison bars.—7. ìn ge 
ometry, the lowest side of the perimetcr of a figure. —8. In 
war, 8 fortified line from which the operations of an army 
proceed.—9. In chemistry, that with which an acid unites 
to form a compound; or, more exactly, the electro-posi- 
tive ingredient of a salt—10. In botany, the base of a leaf 
is the extremity next the stem ; the base of fruit is the 
art where it rests on the peduncle.—11. Thorough base, 
music, is continued base ; the fundamental base contin- 
ued throughout a composition. Also, the accompaniment 
of a continued base, marked by figures on the base. The 
term is likewise uscd, like counterpoint, as synonymous 
with the science of harmony. 

BASE, v.t. 1. To embase; to reduce the value by the ad- 
mixture of meaner metals.—Bacon, [litle used} 2. To 
found ; to lay the base or foyndation.—Edinburgh Review 

BASE-BORN,a. 1. Born out of wedlock. 2 Born of low 
parentage. 3. Vile; mean. 

BASE-€ T. n. (Fr.bassecour.]) The back yard, opposed 
to the chief court in front of a house ; the farm-yar 

BASED ri. Ë Reduced in value ; foundcd. 

BASE-HEART-ED (báse-hürt-ed), a. Vile in heart. 

BASE'LESS, a. Without a base; having no foundation, or 


support. 

BASE'LY, adv. 1. In a base manner; meanly ; dishonora- 
bly. 2. Illegitimately ; in bastardy. . 

BASEMENT, 7. In architecture, the ground floor of a build- 
ing, which is often sunk a story below the level of the 
street. 

BASE'-MIND'ED,a. Of a low spirit or mind; mean, 

BASE'-MIND'ED-LY, adv. With a base mind. 

BASE'-MIND'ED-NESS, n. Mcanness of spirit. 

BASENESS, n. 1. Meanness; vileness; worthlessness. 9, 
Vileness of metal; the q of being of little compara- 
tive value. 3. Bastardy ; illegitimacy of birth. 4. Deen- 
ness of sound. 

BAS'E-NET, n. A helmet—<Spenser. 

BASE-SOULED (bàáse-sold) a. Vile in soul. 

BASE’-SPIR-IT-ED, a. Low in courage; mean; cow 3 

BASE-STRING, n. The string of an instrument whic 

roduces the lowest note. 

BASE-VI-OL, x. A musical instrument, used for playing 
the base, or gravest part. See Bass-V10L. 

BASH, v. i. (Heb. 1-.] To be ashamed; to be confounded 
with shame.—. er. 

BA-SHAW’, n. [Ar. basha ; Pers. pasha; Sp. baza ; It. bascia; 
Turk. basch.] 1. A title of honor in the Turkish domin. 
ions ; appropriately, the title of the prime vizier, but given 
to viceroys, or governors of pornos and to generals, 
and other men of distinction. 2. A proud, tyrannical, over- 
bearing man. 

BASH'FUL.a. 1. Properly, having a downcast look ; hence, 
Ha? modest. 2. Modest to excess; diffidcnt; sheepish. 
3. Exciting shame. 

BASH'FUL-LY, ade. Very modestly; in a timorous man 


ner. 

BASH'FUL-NESS, n. 1. Excessive or extreme modesty; a 
quality of mind often visible in external appearance, as in 
blushing, a downcast look, confusion, &c. 2 Vicious or 
rustic shame. 

BASH'LESS, a. Shamelcss; unblushing.— Spenser. 
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BAS'HYLE. See BASYŁE. 

BA'31€, a. 1. Relating to a base: Rertorming the office of 
a base in a salt 2. A term app to a neutral salt in 
which the base is in ezcess, or constitutes a largc propor- 
tion of the salt. —Kane. 

BA'SI-FI-ER, n. That which converts into a salifiable base. 

BA'SIFY, v. t. To convert into a salifiable base. 

BA'SI-FY-ING, ppr. Converting into a salifiable base. 

BAS-I-GYN'I-UM, n. jor Bacıs and yuyy.) The pedicel on 
which the ovary of certain flowers is situated. 

BIS'IL, x. The slope or angle of a tool or instrument, as 
of a chisel or plane. 

BASIL, v.t. To grind or form the edge of a tool to an angle. 

BASIL, n. (Fr. basilic; It. basilico.) A highly aromatic 
plant, allied to thyme, used in salads and soups, especially 
in mock-turtle soup, which derives from this pot-nerb its 
peculiar flavor.— Farmer's Encyc. 

BAS'IL, n. The skin of a sheep tanned ; written also basan. 


BAS'IL-AR, la. [Se BASILIC.] Chief; an anatomical term 
BAS'IL-A-RY, § applied to several bones, and to an artery 
of the brain. 


BA-SIL'IAN MONKS, monks of the order of St. Basil. 
BA-8IL'IC, In. (Gr. Baotdccn.) Anciently, a public hall, 
BA&-ILT-CA, $ or court of judicature, where princes and 
magistrates sat to administer justice. The term basilica is 
now applied to some of the great churches of Rome. 
BASILE, | n. The middle vein of the arm, or the in- 
BA-SIL’I-€A, § terior branch of the axillary vein. 
BA-SIL'I€, 2a. 1 Belonging to the middle vein of tho 
BA-SIL'I€-AL, $ arm. 2. Noting a particular nut, the wal- 
EU Being in the manner of a public edifice, or ca- 


BA-8ILT-CON, n. (Gr. Bacidtxos.) An ointment. 
BAST-LISK, n. [Gr. facUucxos.] 1. A fabulous serpent, 
called a cockatrice. The tenn is now applied to the s 
cies of a genus of lizards (basilicus).—9. In military affairs, 
a large piece of ordnance, so called from its supposed re- 

semblance to the serpent of that name, or from its size. 

BAS'IL-WEED, n. Wild basil, a slightly aromatic plant of 
the genus dium.— MuAlenburg. 

BANIN (bà'sn), n. (Fr. bassin.] 1. A hollow vessel or dish, 
to hold water for washing and for various other uses,.— 
2. In hydraulics, any reservoir for water. 3. That which 
resembles a basin in containing water, as a pond.—4. In 
&*0logy, a depression in strata, forming a hollow.—5. In 
physical geography, & circular or oval valley ; also, the en- 
tire tract of country drained by some river.—6. Among 
«lass grinders, a concave piece of metal, by which convex 
glasses are formed.—7. Among katters, a large shcll or 
case, usually of iron, placed over a furnace, in which the 
hat is molded into due shape.—[n anatomy, a round cavity 
between the anterior ventricles of the brain.—9. The scale 
of a balance, when hollow and round. 

BA'SINED (büsnd) a. Inclosed in a basin.— Young. 

BA'SIN-S3HAP'ED (.shápt) a. Having the form or shape 
of a basin. 

BA'SIS, n. ; pl. Bases. [L.] 1. The foundation of any thing; 
that on wbich a thing stands or lies ; the bottom or foot 
of the thing itself, or that on which it rests. [See Basr.) 
2. The ground-work, or first principle; that which sup- 

Foundation; support 4. Basis, in chemistry. 
See BASE. 


BASSIST,» A singer of base. 

BASK, v.i To lie in warmth; to be exposed to genial heat; 
to be at easc and thriving under benign influences. 

BASK, v.t. To warm by continued exposure to heat; to 
warn with genial heat.— Dryden. 

BiSK ED (büskt) pp. E to warmth or geníal heat. 

BASK'ET, n. [W. basged, or basgawd.] 1. A domestic ves- 
sel made of twigs, rushes, splinters, or other flexible things 
interwoven. 2. The contents of a basket; as much asa 
basket will contain. 

BXSR'ET. v. t. To put in a basket.— Cowper. 

BASK'ET-FISH, n. A species of sea-star, or star-fish. 

BASK’ET-HILT, n”. A hiltof a sword which covers the hand 
with a kind of basket-work, and defends it from injury. 

BÁSK'ET-HILT'ED, a. Having a hilt of basket-work. 

BASK'ET-SALT, g. A very pure kind of salt, put up in 
amall baskets. 

BASR'ET-WOM'AN, n. A woman who carries a basket to 
and from market. 

BASK’ING, ppr. Exposing or lying exposed to the contin- 
ued action of heat or genial warmth. 

BASRING-SHAIRE, n. The sun-fish of the Irish, a large 
species of shark inhabiting the northern seas. 

BAS'QUISH (büsk'ish) a. Pertaining to the people or lan- 

age of Biscay. 

BAS-KE-LI£F' (PA re lees See BASS-RELIEF. 

BASS, n. [it has no plural] The name of several 
of fish, much esteemed for food. 

BASS, n. 1. The American name of the linden, lime, or tiel 
tree ; called also bass-wood. 2. [prs bas.) A hassock or 
thick mat on which persons kneel at church. 
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BASS, n. In music, the base ; the lowest part in the harmu 
ny of a musical composition. This word is thus writt.a 
in imitation of thc Italian basso, which is the Engli»h base, 
low; yct with the pronunciation of bast and plural Lases ; 
an error that ought to be corrected, as the word used in 

ronunciation is the English word base. 

BASS, v. t. To sound in a deep tone.—Shak. 

BXSS-RE-LIEF' (bas-rc-lcef^, m. (lt basso and reliero. 
Sculpture, whose tigurcs do not stand out far trom the 
ground or plane on which they arc formed. When fig 
ures do not protuberate so as to exhibit the cntire body, 
they are said to be done in relief; and when thoy are low, 
flat, or little raised from the plane, thc work ia said to bo 
in low relief. When the figures are so raised us to bo 
strikingly promincnt, they are seid to be bold, strong, or 
high, alto relievo. See RELIEF. 

BASS-VI-OL (base’-vi-ol), x. A musical instrument, used 
for playing the bass or gravest part. 

BAS'SA. See BASHAW. 

BAS'SET, n. (Fr. bassette] A game at cards. 

BAS'SET, v. ài Among coal-diggers, to incline upward, as 
strata. 

BAS'SET, a. Inclincd upward; as, the bassct edge of strata. 

BAS'SET-HORN, n. A musical instrument resenibling a 
clarinet, but of much greater compass. 

BAS'SET-ING, ppr. Having a direction upward. 

BAS'SET-IN G, n. The upward direction of a vein in a coal 
mine. 

BAS-SETTO, n. A tenor or small base-viol. 

BAS'SIN-ET, ^. A wicker basket, with a hood over one 
end, in which infants are placed, as in a cradle.—Encyc. of 
Dom. Econ. 

BÁSS-MAT, n. Matting made of the inner bark of trees, 
particularly the lime-tree. 

BAS’SO€K, n. The same aa bass, a mat. 

BASSO-€ON-CERT-AN'TE. n music, the base of the lit- 
tlc chorus, or that which plays throughout the whole piece 

ase On TINTO: Thorough base. which see under 

ASE. 

BA8-SOON;, n. (Fr. basson.) A musical wind instrument, 
blown with a reed, and furnished with eleven holes, whicb 
are stopped as in other large flutes. 

BAS-SOON'IST, n. A performer on the bassoon. 

BASSO-RE-LIEVO. See BAss-RELIEF. 

BAS'SO-RE-PIE'NO is the base of the grand chorus, which 


plays only occasionally, or in particular parta. 
BAS'SO-RINE, n. A substance found in gum bassora, axi 
also in acanth and some other substances. 


gum 

BAS'SO-V)-O-LI'NO is the base of the base-viol. 

BAST, n. 1. The inner bark of the lime-tree; and hence 
matting or cordage made of this material. 2. A hassock 
or thick mat to kneel on in churches.—Ashke. 

BASTARD, n. (Arm. bastard; Ir. basdard ; Fr. bátard.] A 
natural child; a child begotten and born out of wedlock ; 
an illegitimaté or spurious child. 

t BAS'TARD, n. A kind of sweet wine.— Shak. 

BAS'TARD, a. 1. Begotten and born out of lawful matri- 
mony ; illegitimate. 92. Spurious; not genuine; false ; 
supposititious; adulterate; counterfeit. 

BASTARD, v. . To make or determine to be a bastard. 

BAS'TARD-ISM, n. The state of a bastard. x 

BAS'TARD-IZE, v. . 1. To make or prove to be a bastard ; 
to convict of being a bastard ; to declare legally, or decide 
a person to be illegitimate. 2. To beget a bastard.— Sak. 

BAS'TARD-LY, adv. In the manner of a bastard ; spurious. 
ly.— Donne. 

BAS'TARD.L Y, a. Spurious.— Bp. Taylor. 

BASTARDS, n. pl. An appellation given to a faction or 
troop of bandits, who ravaged Guienne, in France, in the 
14th century. 

BASTARD-WING, ^. |n ornithology, a term applied to 
from three to five quill-like feathers rising from the middle 

art of a bird's wing. 

BAS'TARD-Y, n. A state of being & bastard, which condi- 
tion disables the person from inheriting an estate. 

BAS-TARN‘I€, a. Pertaining to the Bastarne.—Bastarnic 
Aps the C thian Mountains, so called from the ancient 

abitants, the Bastarne. 

BASTE, v. t. (Arm. baz; Fr.bdton.] 1. To beat with a stick. 
2. To drip butter or fat upon meat, as it turns upon the 
spit, in roasting ; to moisten with fat or other liquid. 

BASTE, oe (Sp. bastear.]) To scw with long stitches; to 
sew Ç 

BAST'E Je Beat with a stick ; moistened with fat or oth 
er matter in roasting ; sewed together with long stitches, 
or slightly. 

t BISTER) a. A blow with a stick or other weapon ~ 

é Fr. bátir, bastir.] An old castle in 

Paris, built bet mn 1359 and 1383, uscd as a state prison. 

It was demolis—é in 1789. 


t BAS'TI.MENTA - in. (Old Fr. bastiment.) A rampart. 
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BAS-TI-NADE, Un. (Fr. haatonaade.] A eound beating with 
BAS-T-NÀ DO, § a stick or endecl; the blows given with 
a stick or statt, A punishment in usc among the Turks, of 

M rie: an ofender on the soles of his feet. 

RAS TENG DO: te. t. To beat with a stick or cudgel 
BiSTING, p. Beating with a stick; moistening with drip- 
pins: sewing together with long etitehcs. : 
BASTING, ». A beating with a stick; a moistening with 
dripping: a sewing together elightly with long stitches. 
BASTION (baschun), m. (Fr. and Sp. bastion.) A huge 
mass 5f carth, usually faced with sods, sometines with 
brick or etoues, standing out from the angics of a fortificd 

work to defend the wall; formerly called a bulwark. 

RASTO. n. The acc of clubs at quadrille. 

BASTON. In. In architecture, a ronnd molding in the base 

BA-TOON’, y ofa column; called, also, a tore. 

BASTLE, n. (Gr. facit and (Ay.] In chemistry, a term re- 
eently employed to denote any clectro-positivc ingredient 
of a compound, whetlter elementary or compounded, per- 
forming the functions of an element. The term radical 
has the same meaning. See RADICAL. 

BAT, n. (Sax. bat.) 1. A heavy stick, broad at the lower 
end. and uscd to etrike the ball in the game of cricket. 2. 
Bat or bate, a small copper coin of Germany. 3. A term 
given by miners to shale, or bituminous shale. 4. A sheet 
of cotton prepared for quilting into garments, bedding, &c. 

BAT, t. # To manage a bat, or play with one. 

BAT. n. A mammiferous animal (cheiroptera, a hand and 
wing), having a body resembling that of a mouse. The 
fore feet have the toes connected by a membrane, expand- 
ed into a kind of wings, by means of which the animals 
fly. The species are numerous. 

BAT'A-BLE. a, Disputable. 

BAT-ARD-EAU (bat-šrd-6), n. [F.] A coffer-dam, which 


see. 

BA-TATAS, n. A species of tick or mite. 

BA-TA'VIAN, a. Pertaining to Holland, or the isle of Betaw 
in Holland. 

BA-TA'VI-AN, x. A native of Betaw, or Holland. 

DAT-FOWL-ER. n. One who practices or is pleased with 
bat-fowling.— Barrington. 

BAT-FOWL-ING, z. A mode of catching birds at night, by 
holding a torch or other light, and beating the bush or 

rch whcre they roost. 

BAT-HAUNT-ED, a. Haunted with bats.— Wordsworth. 

BATCH, ». (D. bakrel.) 1. The quantity of bread baked at 
one time; a baking of bread. 2. Any quantity of a thing 
made at once, or so united as to have like qualities. 

BATCHE-LOR. See BACHELOR. 

BATE, n. (Sax. bate.) Strife; contention; retained in make- 
bate. [ Hate, with its derivatives, is little used.) 

BATE, v. t. (Fr. bartre.) To lesson by retrenching, deduct- 
ing, or reducing. We now use abate. 

BATE, v. íi To grow or become less; to remit or retrench 


BATEAU (ent tb) [Fr.) A light boat, long in 
ATEA ttd), n. (Fr. ght boat, lon propor- 
tion to its breadth, and wider in the middle than at the 


ends. 

t BATE-BREED-ING, a. Breeding strife.—Shak. 

BITEFUL, æ Contentious; given to strife. 

BATE'LESS,a. Not to be abated —Shak. 

BATEMENT, n. Abatement; deduction; diminution. 

MEINTE i I^ pl A sect of apostates from Moham- 

BA-TENLANS, 5  medism. 

t BATTUL,a. Rich, fertile, as land.— Mason. 

BATH, x. (Sax. beth, batho.) 1. A place for bathing: a vat 
or receptacle of water for persons to plunge or wash their 
bodies in, and is either warm or cold. 2. A place in whick 
beat is applied to a body immersed in some substance; as, 
a vapor bath, a sand bath, &c. 3. A housefor bathing. 4. Im- 
mereion in a bath; as, to take a bath. 5. A Hebrew meas- 
ure, containing the tenth of a Àcmer, or seven gallons and 
four pints, as a measure for liquids ; and threc pecks and 
three pinta, as a dry mcasure. 

BATH, Ofder of the, n. A high order of British knighthood, 
consisting of three classes, viz. knights grand crosses, 
knights commanders, and knights companions, abbrevia- 
ted thus: G B C, K B C, and K B—P. Cyc 

BATH'BRICK, z. A preparation of calcareous earth in the 
form of a brick, used for cleaning knives. 

BITHE, v. t. (Sax. bathian.) 1. To wash the body, or some 
part of it, by immersion, as in a bath. 2. To wash or moist, 
en, for the purpose of making soft and supple, or for cleans- 
ing, as a wound. 3. To moisten or suffuse with a liquid. 

DATHE, v.i To be or lie in a bath; to be in water or in 
other liquid, or to be immersed in a fluid. 

BITHE, n. The immersion of the body in water; as, to take 
one's usual batha.— Ed. Rev. 

BIFHED, pp. Washed, as in a bath; moistened with a liq- 
uid; bedewed. 

BiFHER, n. One who bathcs. 
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BAFHING, ppr, Washing by immersion, or by applying a 
char moistening; tonicnting. 

BIFH'ING, m. The act of bathing, or washing the body in 
water.—Afason, 

BUTHING-TUB, n. A vessel for bathiug. 

BOE nae Ces ienaa, n. area allowed a batinan in 
the sh army for carrying the utensils in his charre. 
BATHOS, n. [Gr. Bafos.) A ludicrous descent from the 

elevated to the mean in writing or specch. 

BATH'-ROONM, n. An apartment for bathing. 

SEATING Abating; taking away; deducting; except 

£ — 

BATIN-IST. See BATENITES. 

BATIST, ». A fine linen cloth. 

BAT'LET, x. A small bat, or square piecc of wood with a 
handle, for beating linen. 

BATMAN (baw'man), x. A person allowed to cach com- 
pany of the British army on foreign service, who has the 
CN of the cooking utensils, &c. 

BAT'MAN, n. A weight used in Smyrna. 

BA-TON’ (ba-tong), m. (Fr. bdton.] A staff or tranch- 

BAT-OON' (battoon), $ con. Hence, J. A marshal's staff; 
a ba id the highest military bonor. 2. The badge or 
truncheon of inferior officers of justice; as, the baton of a 
constable.—3. In music, a term denoting a rest of four sem- 
Ibreves.—4. In heraldry, the baton is used to denote illegiti- 
mate birth. 

BA-TRA'CHI-A, x. pl. (See BarRACHIAN.) Animals of the 
frog kind, including toads, salamanders, and other reptiles 
having a naked b with two or four feet. 

BA-TRA’€HI-AN, a. [Gr. Barpaxos.] Pertaining to frogs; 
an eee designating an order of animals, including frogs, 
toa CC. 

BA-TRA’€HI-AN, n. An animal of the order above mentioned. 

BAT'RA-€HOID, a. (Gr. Barpaxos and sıðos.) Having the 
form of a frog. 

BATRA-€HOM-Y-OM'A-€HY, n. (Gr. Barpaxos, pus, and 
gaxn.) The battle between the frogs and mice; a bur- 

ique poem ascribed to Homer. 

BAT-RA-CHOPH'A-GOUS, a. (Gr. Barpaxos and $aye.] 
Feeding on (ro auan Rev. 

BATS'MÁN, n. cricket and similar games, the one who 
wields the bat. 

BATTA, *. An allowance made to military officers in the 
East India Company in addition to their pay. 

t BATTA-BLE, a, Capable df cultivation. 

t BATTAIL-ANT, x. A combatant—Stkelton. 

BATTAIL-OUS, a. Warlike; having the form or appear- 
ance of an army arrayed for battle. 

BAT-TAL1A (battüle'yü), n. (Sp. batalla.) 1. The order ot 
battle; troops arrayed in their proper brigades regimeLta, 
battalions, &c., as for action. 92. main body of an 
army in array, distinguished from the wings. 

BAT-1ALAON, s». (Fr. bataillon.) A body of infantry, con 
"ES of from 500 to 800 men. 

BAT-TALIONED, a. Formed into battalions.— Barlow. 

BAT'TEL (battl) x. [See BATTLE.) In law, wager of bat. 
tel, a species of trial for the decision of causes between 


arties. 

BAT'TEL, v.i. 1. To grow fat; [not in Eel [See BATTEN.) 
2. To stand indebted in the college books at Oxford for 
provisions and drink from the buttery. Hence, 3. To re- 
side at the university; to keep a term. 

BAT'TEL, r. 1. An account or the expenses of an Oxford 
student at the buttery. Hence, 2. Provisions from the 
buttery. 

t BAT'TEL, a. Fertile; fruitful.— Hooker. 

t BAT'TEL-ER, n. 1. Onc who stands indebted on the col- 
lege books at Oxford for provisions and drink. Hence, 2 
One who keeps terms, or resides at the university. 

t BAT'TE-MENT, n. [Fr.] A beating; striking; impulse. 

BATTEN (bat'tn), v. t. 1. To fatten; to make fat; to make 

Jump. oy plenteous feeding. 2. To fertilizc or enrich land. 

BATTEN, v. i To grow or become fat; to live in luxury 
or to RON fat in ease and luxury. 

BATTEN, n. A piece of board or scantling of a few inches 
in breadth. 

BATTEN, v. t. To form or fasten with battens. To batter 
down, to fasten down with battens nailed across, as the 
hatches of a in a storm. 

BATTEN-ED (bettend), pp. 1. Formed with battens. 2 
Become fat. 

BATTEN.ING, n. 1. The act of attaching battens to walls 
for nailing up laths. 2. Tbe battens thus attached. 

BAT'TER, v. t. (Fr. battre) 1. To beat with successive 
blows; to beat with violence, so as to bruise, shake, or de 
molish. 2. To wear or impair with beating, or by use; as, 
a battered jade, a battered beau. 3. To attack with enginea 
of war, as cannon, battering-rame, &c. 

BATTER, v. i A term applied to walls whose surface 
slopes gcntly from the person who views it. When it 
slopes toward him, It is suid to overhang. 

BATTER, a. A mixture of several ingredients, as flour, 
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eggs, salt, &c., beaten together with some liquor, used in 


cookery. 
BATTERED (batterd) pp. Beaten; bruised; broken; im- 
d by beating or wearing. 

BAT'TER-ER, *. One who batters or beats. 

BAT'TER-ING, ppr. Beating; dashing against; bruising or 
den lishing by beating. 

BAT'TER-ING-RAM, n. In antiquity, a military engine 
used to beat down the walls of besieged places. 

BATTER-Y, n. [Fr. batterie] 1. The act of battering or 
beating. 2. The instrument of battering.—3. In the mil- 
itary art, a parapet thrown up to cover the gunners, and 
others employed about them, from the enemy's shot, with 
the guns employed.—4. In law, the unlawful beating of 
another.—S. Electrical battery, a number of coated jars 
placed in such a manner that they may be charged at the 
same time, and discharged in the same manner.—6. Gal- 
tanic battery, a pile or series of plates, of copper end zinc, 
or of any substances susceptible of galvanic action. 

BATTING, x. The management of a bat at play. 

BATTING, x. Cotton, in sheets, prepared for quilts, &c. 

BATTISH, a. Resembling a bat—Vernon. 

BATTLE, x. [Fr. 5ataille] 1. An encounter between ene- 
mies, or opposing armies. 2. A body of forces, or division 
of an army.—SvN. Engagement; fight; contest; conflict ; 
combat. 

BATTLE, v. i. (Fr. batailler; Sp. batallar.) To join in bat- 
tle; to contend in fight. 

BATTLE, v.t. To cover with armed force. 

BAT'TLE-AR-RAY' n. Array or order of battle; the dis- 
position of forces preparatory to a battle. 

BAT'TLE-AX, m. An ax anciently used asa weapon of war. 

BAT'TLE-DOOR (bat't-dóre), ». 1. An instrument of play, 
with a handle and a flat board or palm, used to strike a 
bal or shuttle-cock; a racket. 2 A child's horn-book. 
[Not in use in U. S. 

BATTLE-MENT, x. A wall raised on a building with open- 
ings o1 embrasures, or the embrasure itself. 

BATTLE-MENT-ED, a Having battlements. 

BAT'TLE ROY'AL, *. A fight with fists or a club, in which 
more than two persons are engaged. The term is also 
applied to a fight of more than two game cocks at once. 
— A pitched battle is one in which the armies are previous- 
ç drawn up in form.—4 drawn battle is one in which nei- 

er party gains the victory. 

BATTLING, n. Conflict. —TAÀomson. 

BAT-TOL'O-6IST, x. One who repeats the same thing in 
epeaking or writing. [Lisle used.) 

BAT-TOL/'O-GTZE, v.t. To repeat needlessly the same thing. 
—Herbert. [Little used. 

DBAT-TOL'O-ó Y, v. (Gr. Bl rrohoyta: A needless repetition 
of words in speaking. 

BAT'TON, 2. Ine same as batten, which see. 

BAT'TO-RY, n. Among the Hanse-Toicns, a factory or mag- 
azine in foreign countries. 

BAT TOE, x. [Fr.] A beating up of game; the game beat- 
enu 

BATTU-LATE, v. t. To interdict commerce. 

BAT-TUILATION, n. A prohibition of commerce. 

BAT-TÜTA, n. [It] The measuring of time by beating. 

BAT'TY,a. Belonging to a bat. —SAak. 

BATZ, x. A small Swiss coin, worth about four cents, or 
two pence sterling. 

BAU-BEE', n. In Scotland and the North of England, a half- 


penny. 

BAU'BLE, *. A trifling piece of finery; a gewgaw; that 
which is without real value, See Bawasir ^ o 

BAUGE, n. A drugget manufactured in Burgundy, with 
thread spun thick, and of coarse wool. 

BAULK. See BALK. 

BAV'A-ROY, n. A kind of cloak or surtout. 

BAVTN, n. A stick like those bound up in fagots; a piece 
of waste wood.—In war, fagots of brush. wood. 

BAW'BLE, n. (Fr. babiole.) A trifling piece of finery; a 
Ern that which is gay or showy without real value. 

or fool's bawble, see Foor. 

*BAWBLING, a. Trifling; contemptible.—Shak. 

BAWV'-€OC€K, x. A finc fellow.—SAak. 

BAWD, ^. A procurer or procuress. A person who keeps 
a house of prostitution, and conducts criminal intrigues. 
BAWD, v.i 1. To procure; to provide women for lewd 
duty 2. To foul or dirty.—Skelton, [not in use.] 

BAWD'-BORN, e. Descended from a bawd.—Shak. 
BAWD'T-LY, adv. Obscenely; lewdly. 

BAWDT-NESS, n. Obscenity; lewdness. 

BAWD'RICR, n. [See BALDRICK.] A belt.— Chapman. 
BAWDRY, n. 1. The practice of procuring women for the 


gratificatior. of lust. 2 Obscenity; filthy, unchaste lan- | 


guage. 3, Mlicit intercourse; fornication.—Shak. 

BAWD'Y, a. Obscene; filthy; unchaste. 

BAWD'Y-HOUSE, n. A house of prostitution. 

BAWL, v. i. (Sax. bellan.] To cry out with a loud, full 
sound ; to hoot; to cry loud, as a child. 
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BAWL, v.& To proclaim by outcry, as a comm 
BAWL’ED, pp. Proclalinied by ier, rg saq 
BAWLER, n. One who bawls.— Eckard. 

BAWL'ING, ppr. Crying aloud. 

BLING, n. The act of crying with a loud sound. 

BA WN bo, t. To adorn; to dress.— Westmorcland, Eng 

t BAWN, n. An inclosure with mud or stone walls for keep 

cattle ; a fortitication. 

BAW'REL, n. A kind of hawk.— Todd. 

BAW'SIN, a. Ab r.— Ben Jonson. 

BAX-TERI-AN, a. Pertaining to Baxter. 

BAY, a. [Fr. bai or baie] Red, or reddish; inclining to a 
chestnut color; applied to the color of horses. 

BAY, 2. (Fr. baie; Sp. Port. bahia.) 1. An arm pf the sca, 
extending into the land, not of any definite form, but 
smaller a gulf, and larger than a crcek. 2. A pond- 
head, or a pond formed by a dam, for the purpose ot driv- 
ing mill-wheels.—3. In a bar», a place between the floor 
and the end of the building, or a low, inclosed place for 
depositing hay. Brande.—4. In ships of war, that part on 
each side between decks which lies between the bitts. 5. 
Any kind of opening in walls. 

BAY, ». 1. The laurel-tree. 2. Bays, in the plural, an hon- 
orary garland or crown, bestowed as a prize for victory, 
anciently made or consisting of branches of the laurel.— 
3. In some parts of the United States, a tract of land cov- 
ered with bay-trees.— Drayton. 

BAY, n. At bay; to keep at bay, denotes to ward off an at- 
tack; to keep an enemy from closing in ; watching ; as, to 
keep a man a£ bay. (Whcn a stag turns upon the dogs 
he keeps them at bay or barking [sce To Bay], since they 
dare not close in upon him; hence comes the meaning of 
the phrase, viz., to ward off an attack ; to keep an enemy 
from closing in— Rich. Dict.) 

BAY, v. i [Fr. aboyer; It. baiare] 1. To bark, as a dog at 
his game.—Spenser. 2. To encompass, or inclose, from 
bay. We now use embay. 

BAY, v.t. To bark at; to follow with Parking 

BAY'-BER-RY, * The fruit of the bay-trce. In some parts 
of the United States the name is applied to the fruit of the 
wax-m and to the plant itse 

BAY-BER-RY TAL'LOW, n. A waxy substance obtained 
from the bay-berry, or wax-myrtle; called, also, myrtle 


wax. 

BAY'-RUM, x. A spirit obtained by distilling the leaves of 
the bay-tree. 

BAY-SALT, 2. Salt which crystallizes or receives its oon- 
sistence from the heat of the sun or action of the air. 

BAY’-TREE, n. A species of laurel. 

BAY-WIN'DOW, 2. A window jutting out from the wal, 
as in shops. 

BAY-YARN, n. A denomination sometimes used promis- 
cuously with woolen yarn.— Chambers. 

BAYARD, n. 1. A bay horse.—PhAilips. 2. An unmannerly 
beholder.—Ben Jonson. 

BAY'ARD-LY, a. Blind; stupid.— Taylor. 

BAYED, a. Having bays, as a building. 

BAY'O-NET, n. [Fr.baionette; Sp. bayoneta ; It. baionetta ; so 
called, it is said, because the tirst bayonets wcre made at 
Bayonne.] 1. A short, pointed, broad dagger, fixed at the 
end of a musket. 2. In machinery, a term applied to pins 
which play in and out of holes made to receive them, and 
which thus serve to engage or disengage parts of the ma- 
chinery. 

BAY'O-NI ET, v. t. 1. To stab with a bayonet. 2. To compel 
or drive by the bayonet.—Burke. . 

BAY'OU (by’oo), x. [Fr. boyau, a gulf.) In Louisiana, the 
outlet of a lake ; a channel for water towing out of a river 
into the lower country adjoining. 

BAYS, 2 

BAYZE.j See BAIZE. 

BA-ZAR, ln. (Pers.; Russ. bazari.) 1. In the East, an ex- 

BA-ZAAR’,§ change, market place, or place where goods 
of various kinds are exposed to sale... In Europe, a spa- 
cious hall or suite of rooms, fitted up with separate count- 
ers or stands, for the sale of goods. 

BAZ'AT, ln. A long, finespun cotton from Jerusalem, 

BAZ'A, whence it is called Jerusalem cotton. 

BDELLTUM (del’yum), x. IL A gum.resin, produced by & 
tree in the East Indies. It is semi-pellucid, and not e 
myrrh in appearance, of a bitterish taste, and moderately 
dpi rovs be Š (Sax. beon ; G bin, 

BE, v. i. substantive; ppr. being ; pp. been. (Sax. ; G. 
bist; D. ben.) 1. To be fixed; to exist; to have a real 
state or existence. 2. To be made to be; to become. J 
To remain. This verb is used as an auxiliary in forming 
the tenses of other verbs, and particularly in giving to 
them the passive form.— Let be, is to omit, or to let alone. 

BE, a prefix, as in because, before, beset, bedeck, is the same 
word as by; Sax, be, big; Goth. bi It denotes nearness, 
closeness, about, on, at, from some root signifying to pase 
or to press. 
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BEACH. + 
Washed by the tide and waves; the strand. 

BEACH ED bevecht), a. 1. Exposed to the waves; washed 
by the nde and waves.—Shak, 2. Stranded or driven on a 
beach; as, the ship is beached. 

BEACH Y, & Having a beach or beaches.—Shak. 

BEACON (bekn), n. (Sax. beacen, becen.) 1. A signal ercct- 
«d ou an eminence, consisting of a pitch barrel, or some 
couibustible matter, to be fired at night, or to causc a 
smoke by day, to make known the approach of an enemy. 
2. A signa) erected on rocks or shoals to warn of danger. 
Hence a light-house is sometimes called a beacon. 3. Fig- 
wraticely, that which gives notice of danger. 

REACON, vr. t. To afford light as a beacon; to light up. 

BEA'EON.®WE (bé'kn-aje), x. Moncy paid for the mainte- 
nauce of a beacon.— Encyc.—. sh. 

BEACON-ED (b&knd), pp. ora. Lighted as by a beacon; 
having a beacon. 

BEAD, n. (Ger. bethe; Sax. dead.) 1. A little perforated 
ball, to be strung on a thread, and worn about the neck 
fur ornament. 2. Any small globular body; hence a bub- 
ble on spirits is callcd a bcad. 3. A small picce of metal 
on a cun-barre] to take sight by.—Among Roman Catholics, 
a etring of bcada is uscd in saying Prayers, a bead being 
dropped at the close of each Pater Noster; hence, to be at 
onc s boads, or to tell one’s beads, is to be at praycr.—4. In 
architecture, a round molding. 

BEADLE, n. (Sax. bydel, or bedel.) 1. A messenger or crier 
of a court; a servitor; one who cites persons to appear 
and answer. 2. An officer in a university, whose chief 
business is to walk with a mace, before the masters, in a 
public procession; or, as in America, before the president, 
trustees, faculty, and students of a college. 3. A parish 
officer, whose business is to punish petty offenders. 

BEADLE-SHIP, n. The office of a beadle. 

B£AD-MAK-ER, n. One who makes beads. 

BEAD-PROOF, a. Spirit is bead-proof when, after shaking, 
a crown of bubbles will stand on the surface. 

BEAD-ROLL. n. Among Roman Catholics, a list or catalogue 
of persons, for the rest of whose souls they are to repeat 
: certain number of prayers, which they count by ‘their 

ea 

BEAD’-TREE, n. The azedarach, a species of melia. 

BEADS-MAN, n. A man employed in praying, generally in 

z vin for another, dropping a bead at each prayer. 

BEÉADS-WONM'AN, n. A praying woman; a woman who 
resides in an alms-house.—A 

BEA'GLE (bëgD, n. (Fr. bigle.) A small hound, or hunting 


dog, formerly kept to hunt hares. They are now chiefly 
superscded by harriers. 
BEAK, n. (D. bck.) 1. The bill or nib of a bird. 2 A point 


ed piece of wood, fortified with brass, resembling a beak, 
fastencd to the end of ancient galleys, intended to pierce 
the vessels of an enemy. 3. Any thing cnding in a point, 
like a beak. This, in America, is more generally pronounc- 


ed à 
v.t Among cock-fghters, to take hold with the 


B£ 
beak. 

PAAS ED (beekt) a. Having a beak; ending in a point, like 
a 

BEÉAK'ER, n. (aer becher.] A cup or glass. 

BEAKT-RON (beek'-urn), x. A bickcrn; an iron tool, end- 
ing in a point, used by blacksmiths. 

BEAL, n. A pimple; a whelk; a small inflammatory tu- 
mor; a pustule. 

BEAL, v. £ To gathcr matter; to swell and come to a head, 


as a pimple. 

BEAM, n. [Sox beam.] 1. The largest, or a principal piece 
of timber in a building, that lies across the walls, and 
serves to support the principal rafters. 2. Any large picce 
of timber. 3. The part of a balance, 
which the scales are suspended. 4. The part on the head 
of a stag which bears the antlers, royals, and topa. 5. The 
pole of a carri which runs between the horses. 6. A 
cylinder of wood, making part of a loom, on which weay- 
ers wind the warp before weaving; and this name is given 
also to the cylinder on which the cloth is rolled, as it is 
wove. 7. The straight part or shank of an anchor.—8. In 
ships, a great, main, cross timber, which holds the sidcs of 
a sip from falling together. A ship is on her beam ends 
when thrown over on one side till the beams of the deck 
stand upright. 9. The main piece of a plow, in which the 
plow-tails are fixed, and by which it is drawn. 

BEAM, n. [Sax. beam.) A collection of rays emitted from 
the sun, or other luminous body. 

BEAM, v. t. To send forth; to emit: followed ordinarily by 
forth ; as, to beam forth light. 

BEAM, v. i. To emit rays of light, or beams; to shine. 

BRAM'ED, a. The head of a stag is said to be beamed when 
all its anticrs are put forth. 

BEAM’-BLRD, n. A small European bird, which often builds 
tta neet on the end of a beam or rafter in a building; also 
called the spotted fly-catcher.—Ed. Encyc. 


90 
The shore of the sca, or of a lake, which is, BÉAM-FEATIVER (-feth’er), n. One of the long fcataers n 
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the wing of a hawk.— Booth. 

DEAM-FILL'ING, n. Tho filling in of mason-work between 
beams or joists. 

BEAM'ING, ppr. or a. Emitting rays of light, or beams. ' 

BEAMING, n. 1. Radiation; the emission or darting of light 
in rays, 2 The issuing of intellectual light; as, the beam- 
ings of geuius. 

BE£AM'LESS,a. Emitting no rays of light. 

BEAM-TREE, r. LA ies of wild.service, The crate- 

us aria. 2. A trec bearing a very tough wood, used for 


8. 

BEAM’Y, a. 1. Emitting rays of light; radiant; shioing. 2. 
Resembling a beam in size and weight; massy. 3 Hav- 
10E Borus, or anticrs. 

BEAN, n. (Sax. bean.) A well-known kind of pulse, which 
is among the most nutritious of vegetable productions. 
B£AN’-OA-PER, n. A plant, a species of zygophyllum, a na 

tive of warm climates. 

B£ZAN'-€OD, n. A small fishing vessel or pilot-boat. 

BEAN’-FED, a. Fed with beans.—Shak. 

BEAN’-FLY, n. A beautiful fly, of a pale purple color. 

REAN’-GOOSE, n. A species of anas, a bird. 

BEAN'TRE'FOIL. The cytisus.—Fam, of Plants. 

BEAN'-TRES-SEL, r. An herb. 

BEAR (båre), v. t.; pret. bore; pp. born, borne. (Sax. beran, 
beran, beoran.] 1. To support; to sustain, as a weight. 2 
To carry; to convey ; to support and remove from place 
to place. 3. To wear; to bear as a mark of authority or 
distinction ; as, to bear a sword. 4. To keep afloat, as a 
ship. 5. To support or sustain without sinking or yield. 
ing; to endure. 6. To eutertain; to carry in the mind, 
asilwill 7. To suffer; to undergo. 8. To suffer with- 
out resentment, or interference to prevent ; to have pa- 
tience. 9. To admit or be capable of; as, the words will 
bear but one meaning. 10. To bring forth or produce, as 
the fruit of plants, or the young of animals. 11. To give 
birth to, or be the native place of. 12. To possess and 
use as power; to exercise. 13. To gain or win, (obs.] 14. 
To carry on, or maintain ; to have; as, to bear a part. 15. 
To show or exhibit; to relate; as, to bear witness. 16. To 
austain the effect, or be answerable for. 17. To sustain, as 
expense; to supply the means of paying. 18. To be the 
object of. 19. To behave; to act in any character.—Shak. 
90. To remove, or to endure the effects of; and, hence, to 
give satisfaction for. 

To bear off, is to restrain; to keep Hom pp): and, in 
seamanship, to remove to a distance.— To bear down, is to 
impel or urge; to overthrow or crush by force.— To bear 
down upon, to press to overtake; to make all sail to come 
up with.—T^o bear hard, is to press or urge—To bear on, 
is to press against; also, to carry forward, to presa, incite, 
or animate.— To bear through, is to conduct or manage ; 
to support.— To bear out, is to maintain and support to the 
end; to defend to the last.— To bear up, to support; to 
keep from falling.— To bear up, to keep afloat.— To bear 
date, ia to have the mark of time when written or execu- 
ted.—To bear a price, is to have a certain price.— To bear 
a hand, in seamanship, is to make haste, be quick.— To 
bear tn hand, is to carry along with one, and hence, to de- 
lude with unfounded hopes.—Skak. 

BEAR, v.i. 1. To sutfer, es with pain. 2. To be patient; 
to endure.—Dryden. 3. To produce, as fruit; to be fruit- 
ful. 4. To press, with on; as, to bear heavily on the spir- 
its. 5. To take effect; to succeed. 6 To act in any 
character. 7. To be situated as to the point of compass, 
8. To relate or refer to, with on; as, how does this bear 
on the question! 9. To have weight on the neck, as oxen 
attached to the n of a cart. 10. To convey intelli- 
gence, as letters. — Scott 


from the ends of | To bear away, in navigation is to change the course of a ship, 


when close-hauled, or sailing with a side wind, and make 
her run before the wind —7o bear up, is used in a like 
sense, from the act of bearing up the helm to the wind- 
ward.— To bear down, is to drive or tend to.— To bear in, 
is to run or tend toward. — To bear up, is to tend or move 
toward; to be supported; to have fortitude.— To bear 
“pon, or against, if to lean upon or against.— To bear 
against, to approach for attack or seizure.— To bear upon. 
to act upon; to be pointed or situated so as to affect: 
hence, ratively, to operate or press; as, to bear hard 
upon an an nist.— To bear with, to endure what is un- 
pleasing ; to be indu t. 

BEAR, n. (Sax. bera; Ger. bår.) 1. A wild quadruped, of 
the genus ursus. 2. The name of two constellations in 
the northern hcmisphere, called the greater and lesser 
bear. In the tail of the lesser bear is the pole-star.— 
Bears and bulls, cant terms applied to paon who gam- 
ble in stocks. The bear contracts to deliver, at a spcci6ed 
Suture day, stock which he does not own; the bull con- 
tracts to take it. Hence, in the intervening time, it is the 
interest of the former to depress stocks, as the bear pulls 
down with his strong paws, and of the latter to raise 
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them, as the bull throws zpward with his horns. When 
the day arrives, the loser pays the difference between the 
price of stock then and before. 

BEAR, iw. A kind of barley, cultivated in Scotland, and 

BERE, § the north of England and Ireland, called also big, 
but less esteemed than the common sort. 

BEXR'A-BLE, a That can be borne; tolerable,— Ed. Rev. 

BEAR'A-BLY, adv. In a bearable manner.— Westm. Rev. 

BEAR-BAITING, n, The sport of baiting bears with dogs. 

BEAR’-BERRY, n. A medicinal plant, the uva ursi 

BEAR-BIND, m. A species of bind-weed. 

BEAR-€LOTH, ln. A cloth in which a new-born 

BEAR'ING-€LOTH, $ child is covered when carried to 
church to be baptized. 

BEAR-FLY, n. An insect — Bacon. 

BEAR-GAR-DEN, m. 1. A place where bears are kept for 
sport or fighting. Hence, 2. A rude, turbulent assembly. 

BEAR-GAR-DEN, a. Rude; turbulent. — Todd. - 

BEAR'-HERD,s A man who tends bears.—Shak. 

Bean S enero n. Brank-ursine, or acanthus, a genus 
of planta. 

BEAR'S-EAR, n. A name of primula auricula. 

BEAR'S-EAR SAN'T-CLE, 2. A species of cortusa. 

BEAR'S-FOOT, n. A plant, a species of hellebore. 

BEAR'S-GREASE, n. The fat of bears an article extens- 
ively used for promoting the growth of hair. 

BEAR'S-WORT, n. A plant.—Skak. 

BEAR-WHELP, n. The whelp of a bear.— Shak. 

* BEARD (béerd), n. [Sax. beard; D. baard.) 1. The hair 
that grows on the chin, lips, and adjacent parts of the face. 
A gray beard and reverend beard, are terms for old age. 
2. Beard is sometimes used for the face. 3. The awn, or 
sharp prickles on the ears of corn. 4. A barb, or sharp 

nt of an arrow, or other instrument, bent backward 
rom the end, to prevent its being easily drawn out. 
Š. The beard or chuck of a horse, is that part which bears 
the curb of a bridle, underneath the lower mandible and 
above the chin. 6. The rays of a comet, emitted toward 
that part of the heaven to vrhich its proper motion seems 
to direct it. 7. The gills or breathing organs of the oyster, 
and other bivalves, are vulgarly called the beard; and also 
the fine threads or hairs of the muscle and similar shell-fish. 

“BEARD (béerd), v. t. 1. To take by the beard; to seize, 
pluck, or pull the beard. 2. To oppose to the face ; to set 
at defiance. 

* BEARD-GRASS, n. A plant, the andropogon. 

* BEARDED (béerd'ed), a. 1. Having a beard. 2 Barbed 
or jagged, as an arrow. ° 

e Tuy oye (bëerd'ed), pp. Taken by the beard; opposed 
to the e. 

* BEARD'ING (béerd'ng), ppr. Taking by the beard; op- 
posing to the face. 

* BEARD'LESS (béerdless), a. Without a beard; young; 
not having arrived to manhood. 

* BEARD'LESS-NESS, n. The state or quality of being 
destitute of beard. 

BEARER, m. (See BEAR] 1. In a general sense, one who 
bears, sustaina, or carries. 2 One who carries a package 
or letter, often called the bearer. 3. One who 
corpse to the grave, at a funeral. 4. One who wears any 
thing, as a badge or sword. 5. A tree or plant that yields 
its fruit. —6. In architecture, a post or brick wall between 
the ends of a piece of timber, to support it.—7. In herald- 
ry, a figure in an escutcheon, placed by the side of a shield, 

BEARING PP. Supporting; carrying; prod 

YG, ppr. Supporting; c g; producing. 

BEARING, m. 1. The manner in which a person bears or 
conducts himself.—Shak. 2. The situation of an object, 
with respect to another object; hence, relation, connec- 
tion ; as, the bearings of a subject.—3. In architecture, the 
distance or length which the ends of a piece of timber 
rest upon, or are inserted into the wall which supports it. 
Bearing of a timber, the length or distance from one of its 
points of support to another.—4. In narigation, the situa- 
tion of a distant object, with regard to a ship's position, as 
on the bow, on the lee-quarter, &c.—5. In heraldry, coats 
of arma, or figures of armories.—Syn. Deportment; ges- 
ture; mien; behavior; direction; relation; tendency; 
ARISE, Partaking of the qualities of a be 

BEAR'TSH, a. of the qualities of a bear. 

BEAR'LIKE, a. Resembling a bear. Ó 

BEARN, n. (Sax. bearn; Goth. barn.) A child. In Scot. 
land, bairn.—SAak. 

BEAR'SKIN, n. 1. The skin of a bear. 2. A shaggy wool- 
en cloth for overcoata. 

BEAR"WARD, n. A keeper of bears.—SAak. 

BEAST (beest), n. [Ir. biast, piasd; Corn. bést; D. beest; 
L. bestia; Fr. béte] 1. Any four-footed animal which 
may be used for labor, food, or sport; distinguished from 
birds, insects, fishes, and man, 2. An irrational animal.— 
3. aroy, a brutal man. 4. A game at cards; hence, 
to beast. 

BEAST, v... A term at cards. 
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BEAST'INGB. Sce BiESTINGS. 

BEASTISH, a. Like a beast; brutal 

FREES rine a beast; brutal. 

-NESS, n. Brutality ; coarscuess ; vulgart [^ 
iness; a practice contrary to the rules of humanis j 

BEASTLY, a. 1. Like a beast. 2. Having the form or na. 
ore of a beast.—Sywn. Brutal; bestial ; brutish ; Coarse, 

thy. 

t BEASTLY, adv. In the manner of a beast. 

BEAT (heet), v. t. ; pret. beat; pp. beat, beaten. (Sax. beatan., 
1. To strike repeatedly; to lay on repeated blows. 2 Tg 
strike an instrument of music ; to play on. 3. To break. 
bruise, comminute, or pulverize by beating or pounding 
4. To extend by beating, as gold or other malleable sub 
stance; or to hammer into any form; to forge. 5. To 
strike bushes; to shake by beating, or to make a noise to 
rouse game. 6. To thresh; to force out corn from the 
husk by blows. 7. To break, mix, or agitate by beating. 
8. To dash or strike, as water; to strike or brush, as wind. 
9. To tread, as a path. 10. To overcome in a battle, con- 
tes*, or strife; to vanquish or conquer. 11. To harass; to 
exercise severely ; to overlabor. 

To beat down, to break, destroy, throw down; to press down. 
—Shak. To lower the price; to depress or crush.-— To 
beat back, to compel to retire or return.— To beat into, to 
teach or instill.— To beat up, to attack suddenly; to alarm 
or disturb.— To beat the wing, to flutter; to move with 
fluttering agitation—To beat off, to repel or drive back — 
To beat the hoof, to walk; to go on foot.— To beat time, to 
measure or regulate time in music by the motion of the 
hand or foot.— To beat out, to extend by hammering. in 
popular use, to be beat out, is to be extremely fatigued — 
Syn. To strike; pound; bang; buffet; maul; drub; 
thump; baste; thwack; thrash; pomni; break ; bruize ; 
bray; conquer; defeat; vanquish; overcome. 

BEAT, v. i. 1. To strike at intervals, as the pulse or a 
watch. 2. To dash with force, as a storm, flood, passion, 
&c. 3. To knock at a door. 4. To fluctuate; to be in 
agitation. 

To beat about, to try to find; to search by various means or 
ways.—To beat upon, to act upon with violence.— To h.as 
up for soldiers, is to go about to enlist men into the army 
—In seamanship, to beat is to make progress against the 
direction of the wind, by sailing in a rig tine or trav- 
erse.—With hunters, a stag beats up and when he 
runs first one way and then another. 

BEAT, * 1. A stroke; a striking; a blow, whether with 
the hand or with a weapon. 2. A recurring stroke; a pu} 
sation. 3. The rise or fall of the hand or foot, in regula- 
ting the divisions of time in music. 4. A transient grace- 
note in music, struck immediately before the note it is in- 
tended to ornament. 5. A round or course which is fra 
quently trodden; as, a watchman's beat. Hence, 6. A 

lace of habitual or frequent resort. 


BEAT, Struck; dashed against; pressed or laid 
BEATEN, 5 down; hammered; pounded; qund 
made smooth by treading; worn by use; tracke 


BEATER, n. 1. One who beats, or strikes; one whose oc- 
cupation is to hammer metals. 2. An instrunient for 
pounding, or comminuting substances. 

BÉAT'ER-UP, n. One who beats for game. 

t BEATH, v. t. To bathe.—Spenser. . 

BE-A-TIF16, Ya. (L. beatus and facio.) That has the 
BE-A-TIF1€-AL, $ power to bless or make ha y ; used 
only of heavenly fruition after death ; as, beatific vision. 
BE-A-TIFTC€-AL-LY, adv. In such a manner as to complete 

happiness. I 

BE-AT-I-FI-CA TION, n. In the Roman Catholic Church, an 
act of the pope, by which he declares a person beatified 
or blessed after death. It is the first step toward canoni- 
zation. 

BE-ATT-F9, v. t. [L. beatus and facio.) 1. To make happy; 
to bless with the completion of celestial enjoyment. 2. In 
the Roman Catholic Church, to declare, by a decree or 

ublic act, that a person is received into heaven. and is to 
k reverenced as blessed, though not canonized. 

BEATING, ppr. Laying on blows; striking; dashing 
against; conquering; pounding; sailing against the direc 
tion of the wind, &c. I 

BEATING, n. The act of striking or giving blows; punish 
ment or rese an uy A dd ; conquering; sailing 
against the tion of the 

BE-ATT.TUDE, x. (L. beatitudo.) 1. Felicity of the bighest 
kind; consummate bliss; [used of the joys of heaven]. 
9. The declaration of blessedness made by our Savior to 
particular virtues.—SvN. Blessedness ; felicity; happiness. 

BEAU (bó), n.; pl. BEAUX. (Fr. beau] A man p^ ress; a 

gay man; one whose great care is to deck his per-on. 

In familiar language, a man who attends a lady. PETER 

BEAU-I-DE'AL (boi-de'al), n. (Fr.) Aconc pn o m 
of consummate beauty, formed in the mind. tree irom 
the deformities, defects, and blemishes which nature ex. 
hibits. 
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REAU ISH (bóteh).a. Like a beau; foppish; finc. 

BEA4U-MO.N DE (bS-mond), n. (Fr. beau and monde.) Tho 
fashionable world; peoplo of fashion and gayety.— Prior. 

BEACTE-OUS (bitous), @ Very fair; ch t in form; 
pleasing to the sight; beautiful; very handsome. It ex- 
presecs a greater degree of beauty than handsome, and is 
Chicly used in poetry. 

BEAOTE-OUSLY, adr. [Ina ceauteous manner; in a man- 
ner pleasing to the sight; bcautitully. 

BEACTE-OUS-NESS, m. Tho state or quality of being 
beauteous; beauty. 

BEAOTI-FIED, pp. Adorned; male beautiful. 

BEAOTI-FI-ER, m. He or that which makes beautiful. 

BEATTI-FYL, e. 1. Having qualitcs that delight the eye. 
It expresses inore than handsome. 2. Having the qualities 
which constitute beauty, or that which pleases the senses 
other than the sight, or which please the mind; as, a 
beautiful sound, a beautiful asseniblage of virtues. — 
Syn. Lovely; charming; beauteous; elegant; fair; hand- 
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BEACTI-FUL- , adv. Ina beautiful manner. 

BEAOTI-FUL-NESS (bü'te-fyl-nes), n. Elegance of form ; 
beauty: the quality of being beautiful 

BEAU'TI-F? (bü'te-f1), v. t. (beauty, and L. facio.) To make 
or render beautiful; to add beauty to.—Syn. To adorn; 
grace ; ornament ; embellish; deck; decorate. 

BEAOTI-F? (bü'tefl), v. i. To become beautiful; to ad. 
vance in beauty.— Addison. 

BEAOTI-FE-ING, ppr. Adorning; embellishing. 

BEAOTI-F2-ING, x. The act of rendering beautifuL— Bp. 
Taylor. 

I BEAO'TI-LESS, a. Without beauty.—Hanmond. 

BEAOTY (büty) n. (Fr. beauté) 1. An assemblage of 
properties in the form of the person, or any other object, 
which pleases the eye. 2 A cular grace, feature, or 
ornament; any particular thing which is beautiful and 
pleasing. 3. A yayay excellence, or a part which 
surpasses in excellence that with which it is united. 4. A 
beautiful person. 5 In the arts, symmetry of parts; har- 
mony ; justness of composition. 6. Joy and gladness.— 
Is, lxi Order, prosperity, peace, holiness.— Ezek., xvi. 
-SvwN. Ele ; grace; loveliness; comeliness ; fair- 
ness FE ionem gracefulness. 

REA k û'ty), v. t. To adorn; to beautify or embel- 


BEAUTY-SPOT (būü'te-spot), n. A patch; a foil; a spot 
placcd on the face to heighten beauty. 

BEAOTY-WAN'TNG, a. Declining in beauty.—Shak. 

BEAVER (bé'ver), n. (Sax. befor.] 1. An amphibious quad- 
rupee. of the genus castor, vcluable for its fur, and remark- 
able for its ingenuity in constructing its lodges or habita- 
tions. 2 The fur of the beaver, and a hat made of the 
fur. 3. A part of a helmet that covers the face, made 
jointed, so that the wearer could raise it to drink; hence 
the name, from tae old French bever, to drink. 

BEAVERED, a. Covered with or wearing a beaver. 

BEAVER-TEEN, x. A kind of fustian clot 

t BE DLGOD CS P make bloody.—Cheucer. 

t BE-BLÓOD'Y (blud'dy), be, t. Tomake bloody.—Skeldon. 

| BE-BLOT, v.& To blot; to stain —Chaucer. 

BE-BLUBBERED, a. Foul or swelled with weeping.: 

BEC€-A-FY’€O, w. A fig-pecker; a bird like a nighungale, 
which feeds on figs. 

BE-CALM’ (be-c&m^, v. t. 1. To still; to make quiet; to 
appease; to stop, or repress motion in a body. 2. To 
keep from motion for want of wind, as a ship. 

BE-€ALM'ED (be-cámd^, pp. or a. 1. Quieted ; appeased. 
2. Hindered from mo or progress by a calm. 

BE-CALM'ING (be-cüám'ng), ppr. Appeasing; keeping from 
motion or progress. 

BE-€XLMTNG (be-ciming), n. A calm at sea. 

BECAME’, pret. of become. See BECOME. 

BE-CAUSE’. (Sax. be, for by, and cause.) By cause, or by the 
cause; on account; for the cause which is explained 
in the next proposition; for the reason next explained. 

BE€-€A-BUN*GA, n. Brooklime speedwell, veronica beca- 
bun ga; a plant. 

BECH'A-MEL, *. A fine white broth or sauce, thickened 
with cream.— Cooley. 

BE-CHANCE, v. i To befall; to happen to.—Shak. 

BE-CHARM,, v. t. To charm; to captivate. 

BÉ'€HI€, n. (Gr. 85xwa.] A medicine for relieving coughs, 
synonymous with pectoral. 

BECK, n. [Sax. becc.] A small brook.—Gray. 

BECK, n. (Sax. beacn.| A significant nod, or a motion of 
the hand, intended to be understood by some person, 
especially as a sizn of command. 

BEEK, v. i To nod, or make a sign with the head or hand. ` 


BECK, v.t. To intimate a command to; to notify by a mo- | 


tion of the head or hand. 
BEEK ED (bekt), 
heal or hand. 


pp. Called or notified by a motion of the | B 
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BEERK'ET, n. A thing used in ships to confine love: ropes 
tacklcs, or spars. 

BE€R'ING, ppr. Directing by a nod or motion of the banda 

BECR'ON (bek‘kn). v.i [See Beck.) To inake a sign te 
another, by nodding, winking, or a motion of the hand oa 


finger, &c. 
BECK’ON (bck'kn), v. t. To make a significant sign to. 
BECK'ON, n. A sign made without words.—BDolingbroke. 
BEEK'ONED, pp. Having a sign madc to. 
BE€K'ON-ING, ppr. Making a significant sign, as a hint 
t BE-ELIP", v. t. (Sax. beclyppan.} To embrace. 
BE-CLOUD', v.c. To cloud; to obscure ; to dim. 
BE-CLOUD'ED, pp. Clouded; darkened. 
BE-€LOUD'ING, ppr. Overspreading with clouds; obscur 


BETONE (be-cum’), v. i., pret. became; pp. become. (Sax. 
becuman; D. bekoomen; G. bekommen.) 1. To pass from 
one state to another; to enter into some state or condi- 
tion. 2. To become of, usuully with what preceding; to be 
the fate of; to be the end of; as, what will bécome of our 
tradet In the present, it applies to place as well as con- 
dition ; as, what has become of our companion ! 

BE-COME’, v. t. In general, to suit or bc suitable to; to be 
congruous to; to befit; to accord with, in character or 
circumstances; to be worthy of, decent, or proper. 

BE-C€ÓMTNG, ppr. or a., but used rarely or never except as 
an adjective. Belonging to the character, or adupted to 
circumstances — SyN. Fit; suitable; congruous; meet; 
appropriate ; befitting ; proper; comely; graceful; decent. 

t BE-COÓMTNG, n. Ornament.—Shak. 

BE-COÓM'ING-LY, adv. After a becoming or proper manner. 

BE-COMTNG-NESS, x. Fitness; congruity ; propriety; de 
cency ; gracefulness arising from fitness. 

BE-CRIPPLE, v. t. To make lame; to cripple. [Little 


] 

t BE-CURL/, v.t. To cun. 

BED, n. (Sax. bed.) 1. A place or an article of furniture to 
sleep and take rest on. 2. g; a convenient place 
for sleep. 3. Marriage; matrimonial connection. 4. A 
plat or level piece of ground in a garden, usually a little 
raised above the adjoining ground. 5. The channel of a 
river, or that part in which the water usually flows. 
6. Any hollow place, especially in the arts; a hollow 
place, in which any thing rests. 7. A layer; a stratum; 
an extended mass of any thing, whether upon the earth 
or within it.— TÀe bed of a carronade or mortar, is the 
Tu tee which it is mounted —Bed of justice, in France. 
The was said to hold a bed of justice when, going in 
person to a refractory parliament, and seated on his throne 
(called lit, bed), he caused them to register his decrees.-- 
To make a bed, is to put it in order.— T^ bring to bed, to 
deliver of a child, is rarely used; but, in the passive form, 
to be brought to bed, that is, to be delivered of a child, is 
common.—To put to bed, in midwifery, is to deliver of a 
child.—FYrom bed and board. In law, a separation of man 
and wife, without dissolving the bands of matrimony, is 
called a separation from bed and board, a mensa et toro. 

BED, v. t. 1. To place in a bed—Bacon. 2 To go to bed 
with.—Shak., [unusual] 3. To make partaker of the bed. 
—Bacon. 4. To plant and inclose or cover; to set or lay 
and inclose. 5. To lay in me hollow place, surrounded 
or inclosed. 6. To lay in a place of rest or security, cov- 
ered, surrounded, or inclosed. 7. To lay in a stratum ; 
to stratify ; to lay in order, or flat. 

BED, v.i. To cohabit; to use the same bed. 

BE-DAB'BLE, v. t. To wet; to sprinkle.—SAak. 

BE-DAB'BL ED, pp. Wet; sprinkled. 

BE-DAB'BLING, Wetting; sprinkling. 

t BE-DAFF, v. t. To make a fool of.— Chaucer. 

BED'A-GAT, n. The name of the sacred books of the Bood- 
hists in Burmah.— Malcom. 

BE-DAG'GLE, v. t. To soil, as clotnes, by drawing the ends 
in the mud, or spattering them with uri be 

BE-DAG'GLED, Soiled by reaching thc mud in walk. 


; bespattori 

! BE DARE, e. t. "io dare ; to defy.— Peele. 

t BE-DARK’, v. t. To darken.—Gower. 

t BE-DARK’EN, v. t. To obscure; to darken. 

BE-DARK’ENED, pp. Darkened; obecured. 

BE-DASH', v. t. To wet, by throwing water or other liquor 
upon; to bespatter with water or mud. 

BE-DASH’ED (be-dasht), pp. Bespattered with water or 
other liquid. 

BE-DASH'ING, ppr. Bespattering dashing water upon, or 
other liquid. 

BE-DAUB, v.2 To daub over; to besmear with viscous, 
slimy matter; to sol] with any thing thick and dirty. 

BE-DAUB' ED (be-daubd^. pp. Daubed over; besmeared. 

BE-DAUBING, ppr. Daubing ovcr; besmearing. 

BE-DAZZLE, v. t. To confound the sight by too strong 4 

light; to make dim by luster. 

E-DAZ'ZLED, pp. aving the sight confounded by tor 

strong a light. 
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BE-DAZZLING, ppr. Confounding or making dim by a too | BED'RITE, x. The privilege of the marriage bed. 


brilliant luster. BEDROOM, a. 1. A room or apartment intended or 
BE-DAZZLING-LY, adv. So as to bedazzle. for a bed; a lodgivg-room. $" Roo in a bed — nan 
BED'-BUG, ^. A troublesome insect, of an offensive smell, not in use. uis rudis Skak, 


cimez lectularius, which infests the crevices of bedatcads, | BE-DROP, "n To sprinkle, as with drops. 


&c—P. Cyc. BE-DROP'PED (be-dropt), pp. Sprinkled as with dropa 
BED'-CHAIR, n. A chair with a movable back, which rises speckled ; variegated with spots. : 

or falla, to sustain the sick while sitting up in bed. BEDSIDE, n. The side of the bed.-—Middleton. 
BED'CHAM.BER, n. An apartment or chamber for a bed, , BED'STAFF, x. A wooden pin anciently inserted on the 

or for yel repose. sides of bedsteads, to keep the clothes from slipping on 
BED-CLOFHES, n. pL. Blankets, or coverlets &c. for either side. 

beds. See CLOTHES. BEDSTEAD (bed'sted), n. A frame for supporting a bed. 
BEDDED, pp. or a. Laid in a bed ; inclosed as in a bed; | BED'STRAW, n. Straw laid under a bed to make it soft, 

stratified. also, the name of a plant. 


BED'DER, n. : The nether stone of an oil mill.—Chal- BED'SWERV.-ER, x. One who swerves from his bed; that 
BE-DETTER, mers. ' ie, one who is unfaithful to the marriage vow.—Shak. 
BED'DING, ppr. Laying in a bed ; inclosing as in a bed. BED'TICK, n. A case of stout linen or cotton cloth, used 
BEDDING, n. A bed and its furniture; a bed; the materi- for inclosing feathers or other materials of a bed. 


als of a bed, whether for man or beast. | BED'TIME, x. The time to go to rest; the usual hour of 
BE-DEAD (-ded^, v. t. To deaden.—Hallywell, | going to bed.—Shak. 
BE-DE€K’, v.& To deck; to adorn; to grace.—Shak. | BE-DUCR', v. t. To duck; to put the head under water ; to 
BE-DE€K’ED (be-dekt), pp. Adorned; ornamented. immerse.—Spenser. 
BE-DECK'NG, ppr. Adorning; decking. t BE-DUNG’, v.t. To cover with dung.—Bp. Hall. 
RED’E-GUAR Car), n Ah or spongy substance on f BE-DUSR', v. . To smutch.—Cotgrave. 


rose-bushes, produced by the puncture of certain insects, , BE-DUST", v. t. To sprinkle, soil, or cover with dust. 

and once supposed to have valuable medicinal properties. | BED'WARD, adv. Toward bed.—Shak. 

— Booth. BE-DWARF', v. & To make little; to stunt, or hinder 
HB£DE-HOUSE, n. Formerly, a hospital or alms-house. growth.— Donne. 
BEDEL (bé'd) n. An officer in.the universities of Eng- | BED'WORK, n. Work done in bed, without toil of the 

land ; a messenger or crier of a court; an inferior officer hands, or with ease.—Shak. 

of-a h. (A peculiar ass in y of beadle.] BE-DYE” (be-di?, v. . To dye; to stain.—Spenser. 
BEDEL-RY, n. The extent of a beadle's office.— Blount. BE-DY'ED (be-dide^, pp. Dyed; stained. 


BE-DEV'IL (dev), v. t. To throw into utter disorder and BEE, n. (Sax. beo; D. bye] 1. An insect of the genus apis. 
confusion, as if by the agency of evil spirits.—South. | The species are numerous, of which the honey bes is the 

BE-DEV'IL.ED, pp. or a. Thrown into utter disorder.— | most interesting to man.—2. In America, in the rural dis- 
W. Irving. trícts, a meeting of neighbors and friends to aid a person 

BE-DEW’ (be-dit), v. & To moisten, as with dew ; to moist- in his work; also, a meeting of ladies to sew for the poor. 
en in a gentle manner with any liquid. BEE-BREAD, n. A brown, bitter substance, being the 

BE-DEW"' (be-düde^, pp. Moistened, as if with dew; pollen of flowers collected by bees, as food for their 

ntly moistened. young. 
BE-DEW'ER, n. That which bedews.—Sherwood. BEE-EAT-ER, m A bird that feeds on bees. 


BE-DEW'NG, ppr. Moistening gently, as with dew; wet- | BEE-FLOW-ER, a. A plant; a species of 


ophrys. 
ting. BEE-GAR-DEN, n. A garden, or inclosure to set bee- 
BE-DEW'Y,a. Moist with dew. [Little used.) hives in. 


BEDFEL-LOW, s. One who lies with another in the same | BEE-GLOE, n. A soft, unctuous matter, with which bees 


bed.—Shak. cement the combs to the hives, and close up the cells, 
BED'HANG-INGS, n. Curtains.—Shak called, also, propolis. 


BE-DIGHUT"' (be-dite), v. . To adorn ; to dress; to set off | BEE-HIVE, n. A case, box, or other hollow vessel, which 


BEDIGHTED |S yang) BEE-MAS-TER, m One who keeps be 
; y -MÁS- n. One who keeps bees. 
BE-DIGHT, $PP- Adorned ; set off with ornaments. BEE’-MOTH, n. A moth from whose eggs are produced 
BE-DIGHTING, ppr. Adorning. caterpillars, which feed on the contents of bee-hives. 
BE-DIM', v. t. To make dim; to obscure or darken. BEECH, n. (Sax. bece, boc] A tree arranged by Linnseus 
BE-DIM'M ED (Pec RP: Made dim; obscured. under the genus fagus. 
BE-DIM'MING, ppr. M dim; obscuring; darkening. | BEECH-€OAL, n. Charcoal from beech wood. 
t BE-DIS'MAL, v. t. To make dismal.— Student. BEECH'EN (beech'n) a. Consisting of the wood or bark 
BE-DIZ'EN (be-diz'zn), v. & To adorn; to deck. [4 low of the beech ; belonging to the beech. 

word." BEECH’-MAST, n. e fruit or nuts of the beech. 
BE-DIZ’ENED, pp. Bedecked; adorned. BEECH'-NUT, n. The nut of the beech-tree. 
BE-DIZ’EN-ING, ppr. Adorning, BEECH'-OIL, n. Oil expressed from the mast or nuts of 


BEDLAM, n. (corrupted from Bethlehem, the name of a re- the beech-tree. 
ligious house in London, afterward converted into a hos- | BEECH'-TREE, n. The beech. 
p for lunatics.) 1. A mad-house; a place appropriated | BEEF, n. [Fr. bæuf, beuf.] 1. An animal of the bovine genus, 
or lunatics. 2. A madman; a lunatic ; one who lives in whether ox, bull, or cow. [n this, which is the original 


Bedlam. 3. Figuratively, a place of uproar. sense, the word has a plural, beeves. 2. The flesh of an 
BED'LAM, a. Belonging to a mad-house.—Shak. ox, bull or cow, or of bovine animals generally, when 
BED'LAM-ITE, n. An inhabitant of a mad-house; a mad- | killed. 

man. BEEF, a. Consisting of the flesh of the ox, or bovine kind. 
BED'MAK.-ER, n. One whose occupation is to make beds, | BEEF-EAT-ER, n. 1 One who eats beef. 2. A yeoman of 

as in a college or university. the guards in England, (corrupted from buffetier, a keeper 
BEDMATE, n. A bed-fellow.—Shak. of the sideboard or buffet, because some of them were ar- 


BED-MOLD-ING, n. In architecture, the members ofa cor- , ranged at side tables at solemn festivals.—Encyc. Am.) 3. 
nice, which are placed below the coronet. The buphaga, an African bird.—4. In popular use, a stout, 

)BE-DOTE’, v. t. To make to dote.—Chaucer. fleshy person. 

BED'OU-IN (bed'oo-een), n. Thename of those Arabs who | BEEF-STEAK', n. A steak or slice of beef for broiling. 
live in tents and are scattered over Arabia, Egypt, and | BEEF-WIT-TED, a. Dull in intellects; stupid; heavy 
other parts of Africa. headed.—Shak. 

BED'POST, n. The post of a bedstead. t BEELD, n. (Sax. behlydan.] Protection; refuge.—Fuir 

BEDPRESS-ER,2. A lazy fellow; one who loves his bed. faz. 

k. BÉ-EL'ZE-BUB. n. A prince of devils. [The word signi- 


a 

BED'QUILT, n. A quilted spread or covering for a bed. fies the deity of flies.) 
BE-DRAG'GLE, v. t. To soil, as garments ch are suf- | BEEMOL, n. See BEMOL. 

fered, in walking, to reach the dirt. BEEN (bin) [Sax. beon.] Part. perf. of be. In old authors, 
BE-DRAG'GLED, pp. Boile by reaching the dirt in walk- | itis also the present tense plural of be. 

E BEEN, n. A fretted stringed instrument of music, having 
BE-DRAG'GLING, ppr. Soiling by drawing along in dirt! nineteen frets; used in India. 

or mu BEER, n. (W. bir; Fr. biere.) 1. A spirituous liquor made 
BE-DRENCH’, v. t. To drench; to soak; to saturate with from any farinaceous grain; but generally from buricy, 


moisture.—Shak. with the addition of hops. 2 Beer is a name given in 
BE-DRENCH'ED (be-drencht), pp. Drenched; soaked. America to fermenting liquors made of various other ma. 
BE-DRENCHTNG, ppr. Soaking; drenching. terials ; as, root beer, spruce beer; the last so called from 
BEDRID, 2a. Confined to the bed by age or infirm- the season of the year at which it is made. 
BED'RID-DEN, j ity.—Shak. BEER’-BAR-REL, n. A barrel for holding beer. 
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BEER-HOUSE, s. A house where malt liquors are sold ; 
an ale-house. 

BEESTINGS. See BiksTINGS. 

BEES'WAN, s. The wax collected by becs, and of which 
thcir celle are constructed. 

BEET. n. (D. biet; Ger. becte.} A sweet. succulent root, 
much used as a vegetable, of the genus bero. 

SEED RAD ISIE } x. A kind of beet, used for salad —Ash. 

BEETLE, n. (Sax. bill or byt a malict; betel, the insect, 
beetle.) 1. A heavy mallet or woodcn hammer, used to 
drive wedges, &c., having one, two, or three handles, for 
as many men to use it.—2. In zoolagy, the popular name 
of a genus of insects, the scarabeus, of many species. This 
term is popularly applied to all insects with hard or shelly 


wins-cases. 
BEETLE, o. £ To jut; to be prominent; to hang or ex- 
tend out 
BEETLE-BROW, ». A prominent brow. 
BEETLE-BROWED, a. Having prominent brows. 
BEETLE-H&AD, ». A stupid fellow.—Scot. 
BEETLE-HEAD-ED (bé'tl-hed-ed), a. Having a head like 
a beetle ; dull; stupid —Shak. 
BEETLE-STO€K, x. The handle of a beetle. 
BEETLING, ppr. ora. Jutting; bang prominent 
BEE VES, n., plu. of beef. Cattle; quadrupeds of the bovine 
genus, called, in England, black cattle. 
BE-FALL', v. t ; pret. befell; part. befallen. (Sax. befellan.) 
To happen to; to occur to. It usually denotes ill. 
BE-FALL’, v. à. To happen; to come to pass. 
BE GNE (eim » DP. „Fairo on. Vis 
BE-FALLTING, ppr. Happening to; occurring to; co 
to pass n. That which be alls. x i: 
BE-FELL', pret. of befall. 
BE-FIT, v. t. To suit; to be suitable; to become. 
BE-FIT'TING, ppr.or a. Having the quality of fitness or 
propriety.—SYN. Fit; becoming; suitable; meet; decent; 


appro te. 
BEM LATTER, e. t. To flatter much. 


BE-FOAN, v. . To cover with foam, (Little used.) 

BE-FOG'GED <be-fogd’), a. Involved in a fog.—Irvtng. 

BE-FOOL', e. t. To fool; to infatuate; to delude. 

BE-FOOL'ED (be-foold), pp. Fooled; deceived; led into 
error. 

BE-FOOLTNG, ppr. Fooling; making a fool of; deceiving; 
infatuating. 

BE-FORE, prep. (Sax. before, or beforan.) 1. In front; on 
the side with the face, at any distance; used of persons. 
2. In presence of, with the idea of power, authority. re- 
spect. 3. In sight of; as, before the face. 4. In the pres- 
ence of, noting cognizance or jurisdiction. 5. In the, 
power of noting the right or ability to choose or possess; | 

to the choice. 6. In front of any object. 7. Preced- | 
ing in time. 8. In preference to. 9. Superior; preceding | 
in dignity. 10. Prior to; having prior right; preceding 
in order. 11. Previous to; in previous order; in order 
to. 12, Before the wind, denotes in the direction of the 
wind ana d its impulse. 

BE-FORE' adv. 1. In time preceding. 2. In time preced- 
ing to the present, or to this time; hitherto. 3. Further | 
onward in place, in progress, or in front. 4. In front; ` 
on the fore part. 

BE-FORE'CIT-ED, a. Cited in a preceding part. | 

BE-FOREHAND, adv. 1. In a state of anticipation or pre- 
occupation ; often followed by with. 2. Antecedently ; by 
way of preparation or preliminary; aforetime. 3. In a 
state of accumulation, so as that more has been received 
than expended. 4. At first; before any thing is done. 

BE-FORE’MEN-TIONED, a. Mentioned bcfore. 

t BE-FÓRE'-TIME, adv. Formerly; of old time. 

BE-FORTUNE v. t. To happen to; to bctide. 

BE-FOUL’, v. t. (Sax. befylan.] To make foul; to soil 

BE-FRIEND' (be-frend^, v. t. To favor; to act as a friend 
to; to countenance, aid, or benefit. 

BE-FRIEND'ED, pp. Favored; countenanced. 

BE-FRIEND'ING, ppr. Favoring; assisting as & friend ; 
showing kindness to. 

BE-FRINGE' (be-frinj), v. t. To furnish with a fringe; to 
adorn as with fringe. 

BE-FRING’ED (be-frinjd), pp. Adorned as with a fringe. 

BE-FURRED (he-furd’), a. Covcred with fur. 

BEG, 2. [the Turks write this word begh, or bek, but pro- 

REY,§ nounce it bey (bà).] In the Turkish dominions, a 
governor of a town or district; more quc , the 
lord of a san or banner.—In Tunis, beg, or bey, is 
tbe prince or t answering to the Dey of Algiers. 

BEG, v. t. 1. To ask earnestly, or with humility. 2. To ask 
or supplicate in charity. 3. To teke for granted; to as- 
sume without proof; as, to beg the question.—SvN. To 
intreat; solicit ; pi supplicate; bescech ; petition; 
crave; uest; AS 

BEG, v. i ask alms or charity; to practice begging; to 
live by asking alma. 
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BEG 
BE-GET,, 0. K; pret begot, begat; pp. begot, begotten. |Sax. 
begetan.) 1. To procreate, as a father or sirc ; to gcuer- 


ate. 2 To producc, as an effect; to cause to 
nerate ; as, to beget strife. 

BE-GETTER, n. One who begets or procrcates ; a father. 

BEG'GA-DLE, a. That may bc bcgred.—Dutler. 

BEG'GAR, n. 1. One who livcs by asking alms, or makes 
it his busincss to beg for charity. 2. Onc who supplicates 
with humility; a petitioncr. 3. One who assumes in ar- 
gament what he does not prove. 

BEGGAR, v. t. 1. To reduce to beggary; to Impovcrish 
2 To deprive or make destitute ; to exhaust ; as, "to beg 
gar all description.” 

BEG'GAR-MAID, n. A maid who is a beggar.—Shak 

BEG'GAR-MAN, a. A man who is a beggar.—Shak. 

BEG'GAR-WOM-AN, n. A female beggar.— Shak. 

BEG'GARED, pp. Reduced to cxtreme poverty. 

BEG'GAR-ING, ppr, Reducing to indigence or a state ol 


st; to 


BEGGAR 
BEG'GARLI-NESS, n. The state of bcing beggarly ; mean- 


ness; cxtreme poverty.—. 

BEG'GAR-LY, a. Mean; poor; in the condition of a beg- 
gar ; nene indigent—Shak. (Used of persons and 
things. 

BEG'GAR-LY, adv. Meanly; indigently; despicably. 

Bre ave LICE, ee The aga oot an Eo ME weed 

chinaspernum Virginicum), g & bur-like fruit, or 
nuts, furnished with hooked prickles, which fastens on 
those who pass by. 

BEG'GAR-Y, n. A state of extreme indigence. 

BEGGED, pp. Entreated; supplicated; asked in charity. 

BEG'GING, ppr. Asking alms; supplicating; assuming 
without proof. 

BEG'GING, n. The act of soliciting alms; the practice of 
asking alma, 

BE-GHARDS', ? n. A German word, denoting one who 

BE-GUARDS’, $ begs hard, or with importunity ; applied 
formerly to some of the Franciscan and other mendicant 
orders of Rome. The name was also given to certain 
classes of persons distinguished for the frequency and 
fervor of their prayers. 

BE-GILT, a. Gilded.—Ben Jonson. 

BE-GIN’, v. i.; pret. began; pp. begun. (Sax. gynnan, agin 
nan, and beginnan.] 1. To have an original or first exist. 
ence; to come into existence. 2 To do the first act; te 
enter upon something new; to take the first step. 

BE-GIN', v. 1. To do the first act of any thing; to ente1 
on; to commence. 2. To trace from any thing, as the 
first ground ; to lay the foundation.—SvN, To commence 
originate ; enter upon ; set about. 

BE-GIN'NER, n. 1. The person who begins. 2. One whe 
first enters upon any art, science, or business; one whe 
is in his rudiments; a young practitioncr. 

BE-GIN'NING, ppr. First entering upon ; commencing, 
giving or original; taking rise or origin. 

BE-GINNING, n. IL. The first cause; origin. 2. That whicb 
is first; the first state; commencement; entrance inta 
being. 3. The rudimenta, first ground, or materials. 

t BE-GIN'NING-LESS, a. That hath no beginning. 

BE-G1RD', v. t. ; pret. begirt, begirded ; pp. begirt. (Sax. be 
gyrdan.) 1. To bind with a band or girdle. 2. To sur 
round; to inclose; to encompass. 3. To besicge.—7' 
begirt, used by Ben Jonson, is a oe orthography. 

BE-GIRDED, ? pp. Bound with a girdle; surrounded ; in 

BE-GtRT, Í$ closed; besieged 

Bee BEING: ppr. Binding with a girdle; surrounding 

sieging. 

BEG'LER-BEG, wn. (See Bea.) The governor of a province 
in the Turkish dy next in diguity to the grand-vizier 
His province is called beglerdeglic. 

t BE-GLOOM', v. & To make gloomy; to darken.— Bad 


BE-GNAW’ (be-naw), v. t. (Sax. begnagan.] To bite or 
gnaw; to eat away; to corrode; to nibble. 

t BE-GOD', v. t. To deify.— More. 

BE-GONE' (pro. nearly be-gawn’). Go aver depart. These 
two words have been improperly united. Be retains the 
sense of a verb, and gone that of a participle. 

BE-GOR'ED, a. Besmeared with gore. 

ee a EN } pp. of get. Procreated; generated. 

t BE-GRAVE’, v.t. 1. To deposit in the grave; to bury. 
To engrave.—Gower. 

BE-GREASE! v.t. To soil ore daub with grease, or other 
oily matter. 

BE-GRIME, v. t. To soil with dirt deep b, arr so the 
the natural hue can not easily be recovered —Shak, 

BE-GRIM'ED (be-grimd^, pp. Deeply soiled. : 

BE-GRIM'ER, n. One who begrimes. 

BE-GRUDÓE' (be-grudj), v.& To grudge; to envy the pos 

BE-GRUDOED (b dgd’) Havin ited 

y e- , PP. aving excited envy 

BE-GRUDÓTNG, o Morris the pozsession of. 
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BE-GUILE’ (be-gfle), v. t. 1. To impose on by artifice or 
craft 2. To elude by craft. 3. To elude any thing disa- 
eable by amusement. or other means; to pass pleas- 
gly.—SvN. To delude; deceive; cheat; insnare ; amuse. 
BE-GUIL’ED (be-gild), pp. Deluded; imposed on; misled 
by craft; eluded by stratagem; passed pleasingly. 

BE-GUTLE'MENT, n. Act of beguiling or deceiving. 

BEUT OR (be-giler) n. He or that which beguiles or 
deceives. 

BE-GUIL'ING, ppr. or a. Deluding; deceiving by craft; 
eluding by artifice ; amusing. 

BE-GUIL' ING-LY, adv. In a manner to deceive. 

BE-GUILTY (be-gil'te), v. . To render guilty.—Sanderson. 
[A barbarous word.) 

BE-GUINE’ (b&-geen), n. One of a congregation of half 
nuns in Flanders. Similar societies of males were called 

hards or beguins. See BEGHARD. 

BE'GUM, Jn. In the East Indies, a princess or lady of 

BE’'GAUM, $ high rank.—Malcom. 

BE-GUN', pp. of begin. Commenced; originated. 

BE-HALF’ (be-haf’), n. (Sax. behefe.) 1. Favor; advantage; 
convenience ; profit; support; defense; vindication; as, 
to speak in behalf of some one. 2 Part; side; noting 
substitution, or the act of taking the part of another; as, 
to appear in behalf of a client. 

BE-HAP'P EN Chap'pn), v. i To happen to.—Spenscr. 

BE-HAVE,, v. t. [G. gehaben.] 1. To restrain; to govern; 
to subdue. [This sense is obsolete.) 2. Toc ; to con- 
duct; used with the reciprocal pronoun; as, he behaves 
himself manfully. 

BE-HAVE', v. i To act; to conduct ; generally applied to 
manners, or to conduct in any particular business; and 
in a Or bad sense. He behaves well or IL 

BE-HAV’ED (be-havd), pp. Conducted. 

BE-HAV'ING, ppr. Carrying; conducting. 

BE-HAV'IOR (be-háv'yur) n. Manner of behaving whether 
good or bad ; conduct; manners; carriage of one's self, 
with respect to propriety, or morals; deportment.— To 
be upon one's behavior, is to be in a state of trial, in which 
something important depends on propriety of conduct. 
The modern phraze is, to be, or to be put, upon one's good 
behavior. Judges hold their offices during good behavior, 
i e, while they conduct with integrity and fidelity —Syn. 
Department; conduct; demeanor; carriage; manner; 
eddress ; breeding. 

BE-HÉAD' (be-hed^, v. t. To cut off the head ; to sever the 
head from the body with a cutting instrument. 

BE-HEAD'ED (bc-hed'ed), pp. Having the head cut off. 

Ba READ DIG (be-hed'ing), ppr. Severing the head from 


e body. 

BE-HF ADING (be-heding), n. The act of separating the 
head from the body by a cutting instrument ; decollation. 

BE-HELD,, pret. and pp. of behold, which see. 

I BE-HEL',v.t. To torture ås with the pains of hell.—Hoewyt. 

BE'HE-MOTH, n. (Heb. MSMS.) Authors are divided in 
opinion as to the animal intended in Scripture by this 
name; some supposing it to be an ox or elephant, and 
others the hippopotamus, or river-horse. It seems to 
unite some of the peculiar characteristics of all; and 
pence, some consider it as a kind of type or representa- 
tion of the largest land animals, under the general name 
j^ behemoth, which is a plural, denoting, literally, beasts.— 

itto. 

six, nd" AY plant. td behen of od shops, oe 

; en, is s A bchen is sea- 

BEKEN. ) lavender. a PUER 

BE-HEST', n. pe and Sax. hese.) Command; precept ; 
injunction ; charge ; mandate. 

! BE-HIGHT" (bc-hite^, v. t. ; pret. behot. (Sax. behetan.] To 
promise; to intrust; to al. or name ; to command ; to 
adjudge ; to address; to inform; to mean; to reckon. 

BE-HIND’, . [Sax. behindan.] 1. At the back of anoth- 
er. 2. On the back part, at any distance; in the rear. 3. 
Remaining; left after the departure of another, whether 
by removing to a distance, or by death. 4. Left at a dis- 
tance, in progress or improvement. 5. Inferior to another 
in dignity and excellence. 6. On the side opposite the 
front or nearest part, or opposite to that which fronts a 
person ; on the other side.— Behind the back, in Scripture, 
signifies out of notice, or re ; overlooked ; disregarded. 

BE-HIND’, adv. 1. Out of sight; not produced, or exhibited 
to view; remaining; as, there is still much evidence be 
hind. 2 Backward; on the back part; as, to come behind. 
3. Past in the pr s of time. 4. Future, or remainin 
to be endured. Remaining after a payment; unpaid 
6. Remaining after the departure of; as, to be left behind. 

BE-HINDHAND, a. In arrear; in an exhausted state; in 
a state in which rent or profit has been anticipated, and 
expenditures precede the receipt of funds to supply them. 
In popular use, a state of poverty. Behindhand with, de- 
notes behind in progress. 

BE-HOLD! v. t. ; pret. and pp. beheld. (Sax. behealdan, beheol- 
dan] 1. To fix the eyes upon; to see with attention ; to 
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observe with care. 2. To look upon; to 
look upon ; considcr ; eye; view; iine CURT 
BEHOLD, 2. É. L To look; to dire 
-HoLD', v. o ; to direct the cyves 
ject. 2. To fix the attcntion upon an object. ; etin 
fix ris End. "4 

BE-HOLD’EN (be-hà »Ppp.or a. Oblized; bou 
ide; Miche . 17 à NA gra 

BE-HOLD'ER, n. One who beholda; one who looks upon, 
Or sces.—Syn. Spectator; observer; witness; looker on. 

BE-HOLDING. 1. Fixing thc eyes upon ; looking on 
sccing. 2. Fixing the attention; regarding with attention. 
3. Obliged. A mistaken use of thc word for bckolden.— 
4. n. Obligation.— Carew, [not used.) 

t BE-HOLD'ÍNG-NESS, n. The state of being obliged. 

BE-HON EY, v. t. To sweeten with honcy.—Skerwood. 

BE-HOOF', n. [Sax. behofian.] 1. Need; necessity. Hence, 
2. In present usage, that which is advantagcous; advan 
tage; profit; bencfit. 

BE-HOOV'A-BLE, a. Needful; profitable. 

BE-HOOVE (be-hoov), v. t. (Sax. behofian.] To be neces 
sary for; to be fit tor; to be meet for, with respect ta 
necessity, duty, or convenience. It may, perhaps, be 
somonme s used intransitively ; as, let him behave as it be 

ooveth, 

BE-HOOVE'FUL (be-hoov'fy]), a. Needful; useful; profit 
able; advantageous. . 

t BEHOOVE'FUL-LY (be-hoov‘fyl-ly), adv. Usefully; proi 


XA 

İt BE-HOOVELY, a Profitable.—Goter. 

t BE-HOT,, pret. of behight. 

BE-HOVE’ (be-hoov^, and its derivatives. 

t BE-HOWL’, v. & To howl at.—Shak. 

BEING, ppr. [See BE.) Existing in a certain state. 

BEING, n. 1. Existence; a particular state or condition 
2. A person existing. 3. An immaterial, intelligent exist 
ence, or spirit. 4. An animal; any living creature. 

t BEING-PLACE, n. Anemxistencc.— ser. 

BE IT SO. A phrase of anticipation, suppose it be so; or g 
permission, let it be so.—Shak. 

t BE-JADE’, v.t. To tire.—Milton. 

T BE-JAPE, v. t. To laugh at; to deceive.—Chaucer. 

BE-JES'"U-IT, v.t. To initiate in Jesuitiam.—A/ilton. 

t BE-KISS’, v. t. To kiss or salute.—Jonson. 

t BEKNAVE, v. t. To call knave.—Pope. 

t BE-KNOW’ Orani v.t. To acknowledge.— Chaucer, 

BE-LA'BOR, v. t. To ply diligently; to beat soundly; to 
thump.— Dryden. 

BE-LACE,, v.t. 1. To fasten, as with a lace or cord. 2 To 
beat; to whip. 

BE-LAC'ED (be-laste’), a. Adorned with lace.— Beaumont 

t BE-LAM', v. t. To beat; to bang. 

t BEL’A-MOUR, n., (Fr. bel-amour.] A gallant; a consort 
— Spenser. 

t BEL'A-MY, n. [Fr. bel-ami.] A good friend: an intimate 
—Spenser. 

1 BE-LATE, v.t. To retard or make too late. 

BE-LAT'ED,a. 1. Benighted; abroad late at night. 2 Too 
late for the hour appointed or intended; later than the 
proper time. 

BE-LATED-NESS, n. A being too late.—Milton. 

t BE-LAVE, o t. To wash. 

t BELLAW'GIVE, v. t. To give a law to.— Milton. 

BE-LAY’, v. t. 1. To block up, or obstruct. 2. To place m 
ambush. 3. To adorn, surround, or cover. 4. In scaman- 
ship, to fasten, or make fast, by winding a rope round a 
cleat, kevil, or belaying-pin. 

BE-LAY’ED (be-lade), pp. Obstructed; ambushed; made 
fast. 

PE-LAYANG, ppr Blocking up; laying an ambush ; mak 

t 
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BE-LAYING-PIN, n. A strong pin in the side of a vessel, 
or by the mast, around which ropes are wound, when 
they are fastened or belayed. 

BELCH, v. t. (Sax. bealcan.] 1. To throw or eject wind 
from the stomach with violence. 92. To eject violently 
from within; as, to belch forth curses. 

BELCH, v. £ (Sax. bealcan.] 1. To eject wind from the 
stomach. 2. To issue out, as by eructation. 

BELCH, n. 1. The act of throwing out from the stomach, 
or violently from within; eructation. 2 A cant name for 
malt liquor. 

BELCH'ED (belcht) pp. Ejected from the stomach, or 
from a hollow place. 

BELCHING, ppr. Ejecting from the stomach, or any deep, 
hollow place. 

BELCHTNG, n. Eructation.—Barret. 

BELDAM, n. (Fr. belle, and dame. It secms to be used in 
contempt, or as e cant term.) 1. An old woman—SAek 
2. A hag.—Dryden. 

BE-LEA’GUER (be-léger), v. t. (Ger. belagern.) To surround 
with an orden ae tu preclüde escape-—SrN. To block 
up; besiege; environ; invest; encompass. 


See BEHOOVE 
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BE-LEAGUERED, pp. Besieged. 

BE-L&A’GUER-ER, n. One who beaicges. 

BE-L£ A'GUER-ING, Besiering; blocking up. 

tBE-LEAVE’ e.. To leave.— May. 

BE-LECTURED, & Lectured frequeaür or much. 

RE-LEL' r.t To place on the leo.—sÀak. 

BE-LEM'NITF, n. (Gr. BsXcavev.] Arrow-head, or finger- 
etonc ; vulgarly called thunderbolt, or thunder-stone; a 

nus of extinct fossila, having a straight, ring shell. 
cy belonged to the animals of the class ds. 

BE-LEPER, r. To infect with leprosy. 

BEL ES-PRIT’ (bel'es-prce^, n.; pl. Beacx EsPRITS (b5z"- 
c*pree). (Fr.] A man of wit; a finc genius. 

BEL'FRY, n. (Fr. befroy.) 1. Among military writers of the 
middle age, a tower erected by besiegers to overlook the 
place besieged, in which sentinels were placed. 2. That 
part of a etecple. or other pines. in which a bell is hung. 

t BELGIRD;, n. (Fr. bel and egard.) A soft look or glance. 

BEL'ÓLl-AN. a. Belonging to Belgium, or the Netherlands. 

BEL'ÓI-AN, m. A native of Belgium, or the Netherlands. 

BEL'61€, a. (L. Belgicus.] Pertaining to the Belye, or to 
the Netherlands. : 

BE'LI-AL, n. (Heb. 53°52.) As a noun, unprofitableness ; 
wickedness. Hence, an evil spirit of that name.—Ailton. 
As au adjectice, worthless; wicked.—Sons of Belial, wicked 
men. — Parkhurst. . 

aasma v. t. Tear y anice TMA. ] 1. Togi 

-LIE' (be-lf), v.t. [beand lie. Sax. belecgan.] 1. To give 
the lie to; to show to be false; as, his looks belie his 
words. 2 To counterfeit; to mimic; to feign resem- 
blance. 3. To give a false FepresentaHon: 4. To tell lies 
concerning; to calumniate by false reports. 5. To fil 
with lics.—Skak. 

BE-LI'ED (be-lide)), pp. Falsely represented, either by word 
or obvious evidence and indication; counterfeited; mim- 


icked. 

BF-LIEF (be-lccf^, n. [Sax geleaf, geleafan, gelefan, gelief- 
an, gelyfan, to believe.) 1. A persuasion of the truth, or 
an assent of mind to the truth of a declaration, proposition, 
or alleged fact, on the ground of evidence.—2 In theology, 
faith, or a firm persuasion of the truths of religion. 3. Re- 
ligious tenets or faith. 4. Persuasion or opinion. 5. The 
thing believed; the object of belief 6. A creed; a form 
or summary of articles of faith—Syn. Credence; trust; 
faith; credit; confidence; persuasion. 

spt VADLE (be-lé'va-bl) a. That may be believed; 
cr e. 

BE-LIEVE’ (be-leev^, v. t. 1. To credit upon the authority 
or testimony of another ; to be persuaded of the truth of 
something 2. To expect or bope with confidence; to 


trust. 

BE-LIEVE' v. £ 1. To have a firm persuasion of any hing. 
2. In popular use, the term denotes more loosely, to thi 
or suppose.—In theology, to believe sometimes expresses a 
mere assent of the underftanding; and sometimes it im- 
plics, with this assent of the mind, a yielding of the will 
and affections. 

BE-LIEW’ED (be-leevd^, pp. Credited; assented to, as true. 

BE-LIEV'/ER, n. 1. One who believes; one who gives 
credit to other evidence than that of personal knowledge. 
—2. In theology, one who gives credit to the truth of tne 
Scriptures, as a revelation from God. In a more restricted 
sense, a professor of Christianity. 

BE-LIEV‘ING, ppr. Giving credit to testimony, or to other 
evidence than personal knowledge. 

BE-LI£VTNG-LY, adv. In a believing manner. 

BE.LIKE. adv. [be and like] Probably; likely; perhaps. 

t BE-LIKETLY, adv. Probably.—Hall. 

HBELIME, v.t. To besmear with lime.— Bp. Hall. 

BE-LIT'TLE, v.t. To make smaller; to lower in character. 
mi t [Rare in America: not used in England.) 

t BE-LIVE, adv. ug E quickly.— Spenser. 

BELL, n. [Sax. bell, bella, belle.) 1. A vessel or hollow body 
of cast metal used for making sounds. Its constituent 
parts are a barrel or hollow body Varr or expanded at 
one end, an ear or cannon by which it ae to a beam, 
and a clapper on the inside. 2. A hollow of metal, 
perforated, and containing a solid ball to give sounds 
when shaken; used on animals. 3. Any thing in form of 
a bell, as the cup, or caliz, of a flower.— To bear the bell. is 
to be the first, or leader, in allusion to the dell-wether of a 
flock.—To curse by bell, book, and candle, was to read the 
cursc in English, with the ringing of bells, and candles 

ted, to inspire greater dread.— 7o shake the bells, in 
Shakspeare. is to give an alarm. 

BELL, e.& To grow in the form of bells, as buds or flowers. 

BELL, v. t To bell the cat, to cncounter and cripple one 
of greatly superior force; from the fable of the mice re- 
solving to put a bell on the cat, in order to guard them 

ainst her attacks —<Sir W. Scott. 

BE.LL’-FASH-IONED, a. Having the form of a bell 


BELL'-FLOW-ER, ^. A genus of plants, so named from 


the shapc of the flower. 
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BELL'-FOUND-ER, a. A man whose occupation is to found 
or cast bells. 

BELL'-FOUND'ER.Y,?s. A place for founding or casting 

RS MAE 

a 7A. Aman who rings a bell, e ially to give 

notice of any thing in thc stre. nn o o 

BELL'-MET-AL (bel'mettl), n. A mixture of copper and 
tin, in the proportion of from three to five parts of copper 
to one of tin, and usually a small portion of brass or zinc ; 
used for making bells. 

BELL'-PEP-PER, n. A name of the Guinea pepper, a spo- 
cies of capsicum. 

BELL'-PULL, n. A bell-cord. 

BELL'-RING-ER, *. One whose business is to ring a 
church or other bell. 

BELL'-SHAPED (-shapt), a. Having the form of a bell - 
m botany, campanulate; swelling out without a tube ai 

e base. 

BELL'-WE'TH-ER, n. A wether or sheep which leads the 
flock with a bell on his neck. ; 

BELL'-WORT, ^ A plant, the uvularía. 

BEL-LA-DON'NA, n. The deadly nightshade, a species of 


atropa. 

BEL-LATRIX, n. [L.] A ruddy, littering star, of the sec 

x C magnitude, B the left shoul of Orion. 

(bel) w. [Fr.] A gay youn In popular use, 
a lady of superior Sauti and muc ¿inal 

BELL'ED d) a. Hung with bells. 

* BELLES-LETTRES (bel-let'ter), n. pl. [Fr.] Polite lit. 
erature; a word of very vague signification. It includes 
poetry and oratory; but authors are not agreed to what par- 
ticular branches of learning the term should be restricted. 

t BELL'T-BONE, n. (Fr. belle and bonne] A woman excell- 

both in beauty and goodness. 

BEL'LIED (bellid), pp. or a. Swelled or prominent, like the 
belly.—In botany, ventricose; swelled out in the middle. 

t BEL-LIÓ'ER-ATE, v. & To make war.—Cockeram. 

BEL-L1GER-ENT, a. [L. belliger, belligero.] Waging war, 


carrying on war. 

BEL-LIÓ'ER-ENT, n. A nation, or state carrying on war 

t BEL-LIG'ER-OUS, a. The same as belligerent. 

BELLING, n. (Sax. bellan.] 1. The noise of a roe in rutti 
time. 2. a. Growing or ana like a bell; growing 
and ripe; used of hops; from 

BEL-LIP'O-TENT, a. (L. bellipotens.] Powerful or mighty 
in war. DER used. 

t BEL'LI-TÜDE, n. (L. perde] Beauty.— Cockeram. 

t BEL-LIQUE' (bel-Icek^, a. (Old Fr.] Warlike. 

BELL'LESS, a. Having no bell —Scott. 

BEL'LON, ^. A disease, attended with languor and intot- 
erable griping of the bowels; the lead colic. 

BEL-LO'NA, n. The goddess of war. 

BEL'LOW, v. i (Sax. bellan.] 1. To make a hollow, loud 
noise, as a bull; to make a loud outcry; to roar.—In con- 
tempt, to vociferate or clamor. 2 To roar, as the sea ina 
tempest, or as the wind when violent; to make a loud 
hollow, continued sound. 

BEL'LOW, n. A loud outcry; roar. 

BEL‘LOW-ER, n. One who bellows. 

BEL'LOW-ING, ppr. ora. Making a loud, hollow sound, as a 
bull, or as the roaring of billows. 

BEL'LOW-ING, n. Aloud, hollow sound, or roar, as of a bul. 

* BEL'LÓWS, n. sing. and pl. (Sax. bilig, or bylig ; Goth 
balegs.] An instrument, utensil, or machine for blowing fire 

BEL’LOWS-FISH, n. The trumpet-fish. 

BEL'LU-INE, a. [L. belluinus.] Benatly ; pertaining to or 
like a beast; brutal. [Little used. 

BELLY, n. as bolg ; W. boly.) 1. That part of the human 
body which extends from the breast to the thighs, con- 
taining the bowels. 2 The part of a beast corresponding 
to the human belly. 3 The womb.—VJer., i, 5. 4. The 
receptacle of food; that which requires food. 5. The 
part of any thing which resembles the human belly in pro- 
tuberance or cavity, as of a harp or a bottle. 6. Any hol- 
low, inclosed place.—7. In the Scripture, belly is used for 
carnal lusts. 

BELLY, v.t. To fill; to swell out. —Shak. 

BELLY, v. £ 1. To swell and become protuberant, like the 
belly. 2. To strut. 

BEL'LY-A€HE, n. Pain in the bowels; the colic. [Vulgar.] 

BEL'LY-A€HE BUSH or WEED, n. A species ot jatropha. 

BEL/LY-BAND, x. A band that encompasses the belly of a 
horse, and fastens the saddle; a gi 

BEL'LY-BOUND, a. Diseased in the belly ; costive. 

t BEL'LY-CHEER, n. Good cheer.—Chaucer. 

BEL'LY-FRET-TING, n. The chafing of a horse's belly 
with a fore girt. 2. A violent pain in a horse's belly 
caused by worms. 

SPT COO. n. Aglutton; onc who makes a god of his 

BEL'LY-PINCHED (-pincht), a. Pinched with hunger. 

BEL'LY-ROLL, x. A roller protubcrant in the middle, to 
roll land between ridges, or in hollows. 


* Sos Synopsis. X, E. 1. &c.. lone —X. E. Y tc. short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY;—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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BEL'LY-SL&VE, n. A slave to the appctite. t BEN. (Sax.] Used for bcen, an 
BELLY-TIN-BER, n. Food; that which supports the belly. | BEN, [ | a E 4836 
—Prior. [Vulgar.) BEN’-NUT, j"- 4 purgative fruit or nut. 
BEL'LY-WORM, x. A worm that brecds in the belly or | BENCH, n. (Sax. benc.) 1. A long seut, usually of board ot 
stomach.—JoÀ ns0n. plank. 2. The scat whero judges sit in court, the scat of 


REL'LY-FUL, n. As much as fills the belly, or eatisfies the Justice. Hence, 3. The persons who sit aa judges; the 
appetite.—In familiar language, a sufficicncy ; more than | court.—Drydren. 4. 1n old writers, an idlcr; one who sita 

ë ETE Ranma [Fuga] ii ^ ÉNCH n bri e res 

‘LY-ING, ppr. or a. Enlarging capacity ; swelling out, v.t. 1. To furnish with benches. 2 To seat 
like tho belly’ . bench. 3. ve. i. To sit on a scat of justico.—Shak. Mac 

BE-LO€K, v. t. (Sax. bclucan.] To lock, or fasten as with | BENCH'-WAR-RANT, n. An order or warrant issucd by a 
s lock.—Skak. court for the apprehonsion of a person guilty of contempt. 

BEL'O-MAN-CY, n. (Gr. BedAvs and yavraa-) A kind of; or indicted for crime.— Bouvier. 
divination by arrows, practiced by the ancient Scythians, , BENCIT'ER, n. 1. In England, the benchors, in the inns of 
Babylonians, and other nations. court, are the senior members of tho socicty, who have 

BEL'O-NE, n. (Gr. JeAovn.] A name given by Cuvier to the, tho government of it, and have been rcadcrs. 2. The al 
gar, sh, or sca-needle, a species of esor. derman of a corporation, 3. A judge.—SAak. 

BE-LONG", v. i. (D. belangen.) 1. To be the property of. 2. BEND, v.t.; pret. bended, or bent; pp. bended, or bent. [Sax 
To be the concern or proper business of; to appertain. 3. bendan.] 1. To strain or to Gook by straining, as a bow 
To bo appendant to. 4. To be a part of, or connected 2. To crook; to make crooked; to curve; to inficct, as 
with, though detached in placo. 5. To have relation to. the arm. 3. To direct to a certain point, as one's course. 
6. To be the quality or attribute o£. 7. To be suitable for. 4. To exert; to apply closely ; to exercise laborioualy ; to 
8. To relate to, or be referred to. 9. To have a legal resi- | intend or stretch, as onc's faculties. 5. To prepare or pu 
dence, setticment, or inhabitancy. 10. To be the native of; in order for use; to stretch or strain. 6. To incline; to 
to have original residence.—11. In common language, to be determined ; that is, to stretch toward, or cause to tend ; 
huve a settled residence; to be domiciliated. as, bent on doing it. 7. To subduc; to cause to yield; to 

BE-LONG'ING, ge Pertaining; appertaining; being the make submissivc.—8. In seamauship, to fasten, as one rope 

roperty of; being a quality of; being the concern of; to another, or to an anchor; to fastcn, as a sail to its yard 
ing appendant to; being a native of, or having a legal or or stay; to fasten, as a cable to the ring of an anchor.—9. 
crmanent settlement in. To bend the brow, is to knit the brow; to scowl; to frown. 

YBE-LONG'ING, n. A quality. —Shak. BEND, v. š. 1. To be crooked ; to crook, or be curving. 2. 

t BE-LOVE’, v. t. To love. To incline ; to lcan or turn. 3. To jut over; as, a ben 

BE-LÓV'ED, pp. or a.; pron. beluvd' as a participle; be- clit. 4. To resolve, or determine. 5. To bow, or be sub- 
luved as an adjective; (be and loved, from love. Belove, missive. 
as a verb, is not used] Loved; greatly loved; dear to | BEND, n. L A curve; a crook; a turn in a road or rivcr; 
the heart. ficxurc ; incurvation.—2. In marine language, a knot by 

BE-LOW’, prep. 1. Under in place; beneath; not so high. which one part of & rope is fastened to another, or to an 
2. Inferior in rank, excellence, or dignity. 3. Unworthy | anchor. 3. Bends of a ship are the thickest and strongest 
of; unbefitting. lanks in her sides, more generally called wa!cs.—4. In 

BE-LOW', adv. 1. In a lower place, with respect to any ob- aldry, one of the nino honorable ordinaries, contuining a 
ject. 2 On the earth, as opposed to the heavens. 3. Ín third part of the field, when charged, and a fifth, when plain 
hell, or the region of the dead. 4. In a court of inferior | t BEND. n. A band.—Spenser. 


urisdiction. BEND'-WITH, n. A plant.—Dict. 
tBE-LOWT, v. t. To treat with Fontemptu ous language. | BEND'A-BLE, a. That may be bent or incurvated. 
BELSWAG-GER, n. A lewd man; ab 


ly.— Dryden. BEND'ED, l pp.ora. Strained; incurvated ; mado crooked; 
BELT, n. Gr belt.) 1. A girdle; a band; a circlet; as, a | BENT, inclined ; subdued. 

lady's bcit, a sword belt, a belt of trees. 2. A term applied | BENDER, n. The person who bends, or makes crooked; 

to two narrow passages at the entrance of the Baltic. 3. A also, an instrument for bending other things. 

bandage or band used by surgeons for various purposea. | BENDING, ppr.  Incurvating; forming into a curve; stoop- 

—4. In astronomy, certain girdles or rings which surround ing; subduing; turning, as a rond or river; inclining; 

the planet Jupiter are called belts. 5. A disease among | leaning; applying closely, as the mind; fastening. 

sheep, cured by cutting off the tail, laying the sore bare, | BEND'LET, n. lu heraldry, a little bend, which occupies a 

then casting mold on it, and applying tar and goose-| sixth part of a shield.— Bailey. 

ase. BEND'Y,n. in heraldry, the ñeld divided into four, six, or 

BELT, v.t. To encircle.— Warton. more parts, diagonally, and varying in metal and color. 
BEL'TANE, 2”. May-day and its attendant ceremonies | BEN'E, n. Thc popular name of the sesamum orientale, or 
BEL'TIN, 5 among the Scottish Highlanders; as the bel- oil plant, called in the West Indies rangiloe. 


tane-fre, &c.— Brande. BE-NEZAP'ED (be-neept), a. Among seamen, a ship is be- 
BELT'ED,a. Wearing a belt. neaped when the water does not flow high enough to float 
BE-LU'GA, ». A fish of the cetaceous order. her from a dock or over a bar. 


BEL'VE-DERE' (bel've-decr), n. [It] In Italian architec- | BE-NË AT H', prep. (Sax. beueath.] 1. Under; lower in place, 
ture, a pavilion on the top of an edifice; an artificial em- | with something directly over or on. 2. Under, in a fig- 
inence in a den. urative sense; bearing heavy impositions, as taxes, or op- 

BEL'VI-DERE, n. (L. bellus and video.] A plant, a species pressive government. 3. Lower in rank, dignity, or ex- 
of chenopodium, goosefoot or wild orach. cellence. 4. Unworthy of; unbecoming; not equal to. 


BE-LYE’. See BELIE. BE-NEATH’, adv. 1. In a lower place.—Mortimer. 2. Be- 
| BEMA, n. (Gr. Byxa-} 1. A chancel 2 In ancient Greece, low, as opposed to henven, or to any superior region. 

a stage or kind of pulpit. BENE-DI€T, 1n. A newly-married man. (Derived from 
! BE-MAD', ot To make mad—Shak. BEN’E-DI€K, j the name of Benedick, one of the charac 
BE-MAN“GLE, v. t. To mangle; to tear asunder.— Beau- ters in Shakspeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 

sont. [Little used.] tBEN'E-DIET, a. |L. benedictus.) Having mild and salu 
BE-MASK’, v. t. To mask; to conceal.—Shelton. brious qualities.— Bacon. 
BE-MAZE’, v.t. To bewilder. (Little used.) BEN.-E-DI€TTYNE, a. Pertaining to the order or inonks of 
t BE-M ETE, v. t. To measure.—Shak. St. Bcnedict, or St. Benet. 
BE-MIN"GLE, v. t. To mingle; to mix. [Little used.) BEN.E-DICT'TNES, n. pl. An order of monks, who profess 
BE-MIRE', v. t. To drag or encumber in the mire. to follow the rules of St. Benedict. In the canon law, they 
FBE-MIST, v. & To cover or involve in mist. are called black friars. 
BE-MOAN', v.t. To lament; to bewail; to express sorrow for. | BEN-E-DI€'TION, n. (L. bencdictio. 1. The act of blessing , 
t BE-MOAN'A-BLE, a. That may be lamented. a giving praise to God, or rendering thanks for his favors; 
BE-MOAN'ED, pp. Lamented; bewailed. a blessing pronounced. 2. Blessing, prayer, or kind wish- 
BE-MOAN'ER, x. One who laments. es, uttered in favor of any peraon or thing; a solemn or 
BE-MOAN'NG, ppr. Lamenting; bewailing. affectionate invocation of happincss; thanks; cxpressioa 
BE-MO€K’, v. t. To treat with mockery. (Little used.) of gratitude. 3. The advantage conferred by blessing. 4. 
BE-MO€K' v. £ To laugh at. The form of instituting an abbot, answering to the conse- 
| BE-MOIL', v. £& To bedraggle; to bemire; to soil or on- cration of a bishop. : loasi 

cumber with mire and dirt.—Shak. t BEN-E-DICTIVE, a. Tending to bless; giving a blessing 
BE-MOIST'EN, v. t. To moisten; to wet. —Gauden. . f conf, 
BEMOL, n. In music, B flat, a semi-tone below B natural. | BEN-E-FACTION, n. [L. benefacio.] 1. The act of conier. 

— Bacon. ring a benefit. 2 A benefit conferred, especially & chari 
} BE-MON'STER, v. t. To make monstrous.—Shak. table donation. - 


BE-MOURN',v.t To weep or mourn over. [Littlewsed] | BEN-E-FFA€TOR,* He who confers a ad alan — 
BE-MÜS'ED (be-miizd), a. Overcome with musing; droam- | BEN-E-FACTRESS, n. A female who conicrs a ne F 
ing; a word of contempt.— Pope. BEN'E-FICE, a. [L. beneficium.) 1. Literally, a bencfit, 
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vantagy, or kindnese. But, in present 
al living inferior to that of a bishop. 2 In the middle 
ages, benefec was used for a feu, or an estato in lands. 

BENE-FICED (ben‘c-tist), a PPossesscd of a bencfice or 
church preferment.—.4wl iffe. 

° BEN E-FICE-LES3 e Having no bencficc. 

BE-NEF1-CENCE, n (L. beneficentia.) The practice of doing 
good; active ncss, kindness, or charity. 

BE-NEFI-CENT, & Doing good; performing acta of kind- 
ness and charity.—SvN. Bountiful; bounteous ; liberal; 
munificcnt; generous; charitable. 

BE-NEF1-CENT-LY, ade. In a beneficent manncr. 

BEN-E-FI°CIAL (ben-«-fish'al) a. 1. Conferring benefits; 
contributing to 8 Valuable end. 2. Receiving or entitlcd to 
have or reccive advantage, use, or benefit; as, the bene- 
Ácial proprictor of an cstatc.—SYN. Advantageous; usc- 
ful; profitable ; helpful. 

t BEN-E-FI"CIAL, n. A benefice.—Spenser. 

PEA U FEGIANLYG ado. Advantageously ; profitably; help- 

BEN-E-FI-CIAL-NESS, n. Usefulness; profitableness. 

BEN-E-FI°CLA-RY (ben-e-fish’a-ry), a. (L. beneficiarius.) 
Holding eome office or valuable possession in subordina- 
tion to another. 

BEN-E-FI"CIA-RY (ben-e-fish’a-ry), n. 1. One who holds a 
bencfice. 2 One who receives any thing as a gift, or is 
maintained by charity. 

BEN-E-Fl^CIEN-CY, ». Kindness or favor bestowed. 

BEN-E-FI"CIENT, a. Doing Adam Smith. 

BEN'E.FIT, n. (L. beneficium ; Fr. bienfait.) 1. An act of 
kindness; a favor conferred. 92. That which is useful or 
beneficial ; a word of extensive use, and expressing what- 
ever contributes to promote prosperity and happiness. 3. 
A performance at a theater, the procecds of which go to 
one of the actors as part of his recompense. The term is 
also applied to a performance for the benefit of some indi- 
gent, deserving person, or some public institution or chari- 
ty—4. In law, benefit of clergy. [See CL ERGY.]—SYN. Ad- 
van ; profit; service; usc; avail. 

BEN'E-FIT, v. t. To do good to; to advantage; to advance 
in health or prosperity. 

BEN'E-FIT, v.i. To gain advantage ; to make improvement. 

BEN'E-FIT-ED, pp. Profited; having received benefit. 

BENE-FIT-ING, ppr. Doing good to; profiting; gaining ad- 
vantace. 

I BE-NE'GRO, v. t. To make extremely dark.—Hewye. 

IBE-NEME, v. & 1. To name. 2. To promise; to give. 

i BE-NENPNE, v. t. To name.—Spenser. 

BF*NE PLACT-TO. pe] In music, at pleasure. 

t BEN-E-PLAC1-TURE, x. (L. beneplacitum.) Will; choice. 
—Glantille. 

tBE-NET, v. & To catch in a net; to insnare. 

BE-NEV'O-LENCE, n. (L.benevolentia.] 1. The disposition 
to do good; the love of others, accompanied with a desire 
to promote their happiness. 2. An act of kindness; good 
done; charity given. 3. A species of contribution or tax, 
nominally a gratuity, but in fact illegally exacted by arbi- 
trary kings of England.—SYN. Love; kindness; good- 
will; goodness; tenderness; atfection; charity ; benigni- 

; gencrosity. 

BENE ‘O-LENT, a. (L. benevolens.] Having a disposition 

to do good; possessing love to mankind, and a desire to 

mote thcir prosperity and happiness.—Syn. Kind; af- 

ectionate ; tender; loving ; chari ; generous ; hu- 
mane. 

t BE-NEV'O-LENT-NESS, n. Benevolence. 

1BE-NEV'O-LOUS, a. Kind; friendly; benevolent. 

BE-NEV'O-LENT-LY, adv. In a kind manner; with good 
will 


BEN-GAL’, x. 1. That portion of Hindostan which lies on 
the lower part ofthe River Ganges. 2. A thin stuff, made 
of silke and hair, for women’s apparel; so called from 

BEN'GAL-LIGHT, m. A species of fire-works, used as sig- 
nals by night or otherwise, producing a steady and vivid 
blue-colored fire. 

BEN'GAL STRIPES, ». A kind of cotton cloth, covered 
with colored stripes. 

BEN-GAL-EF’, n. The language or dialect spoken in Bengal. 

BEN-GAL-ESE', n. sing. and pl. A native, or the natives 
of Bengal.—As. Res., vii, 171. 

BE-NIGHT, v.t. 1. To involve in darkness; to shroud with 


the shadcs of t 2. To overtake with t 3. To in- 
volve in mora! darkness or ignorance; to debar from in- 
tellectual light. 


BE-NIGHT'ED, pp. or a. Involved in darkness, physical or 
moral; overtaken by the night. ; 

BE-NIGN’ (be-nine’), a. (L. benignus.) 1. Having qualitics 
or dispositions which tend to produce good; having a sal- 
atary influcnce; (applied to persons and things.)— SYN. 
Kind; propitious; favorable; salutary; gracious; whole- 
some; libcral; generous. 

BE-NIG'NANT, a. Kind; gracious; favorable. 
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BER 


ness of nature ; graciousness. 2. Actual goodness; bencfi- 
cence. 3. Salubrity; wholcsome quality; or that which 


tends to promote hcalth.— Wiseman, 
BE-NIGN'LY (be-ninely), ade. Favorably; kindly; gra 
ciously. 


BEN'I-SON (ben'c-zn), n. (Fr. benir, benissant.) Blessing, 
benediction. (Nearly antiguated.) 

BEN‘JA-MIN, n. 1. A tree, the laurus benzoin, called, also, 
spice-bush. 2. A gum or resin, or, rather, a balsam. Ses 
BENZOIN. 

BENNET, ». Tho herb bennet, or avens; known in botany 
by the ric term geum. 

BEN'NET-FISH, 2. An African fish of two feet in len 

BENT, pp. or a., from bend. Incurvated ; inflected; inclined, 
prone to, or having a fixed propensity ; determined.— Bens 
on, having a fixed inclination. 

BENT, x. 1. The state of being curving, or crooked; flex- 
ure; curvity. 2. Declivity; as, the bent of a hill—Dryden, 
(unusual) 3. A wore d bias of mind. 4. Flexion; 
ticular direction. 5. Application of the mind.—Sys. | 
tion ; tendency; disposition; Pre yossepsioni fixed purpose. 

BENT, n. 1. A kind of grass, called ih botany 

BENT-GRASS, $ agrostis. 2. A withered stalk of B. 

BENT'ING-TIME, n. The time when pigeons feed on bente, 
before pease are ripe. 

BE-NUMB’ (-num), v. t. (Sax. beniman, benyman; pp. benum- 
en.) 1. To make torpid; to deprive of sensation. 2 To 
stupefy ; to render inactive. 

BE-NUMB'ED (benumd), pp. Rendered torpid; deprived 
of sensation ; srupenog: 

BE-NUMBED-NESS, n. Destitution of feeling.—Smith. 

BE-NUMB'ING, prr: Depriving of sensation; stupefying. 

BE-NUMB'MENT, n. Act of benumbing.— Kirby. 

BEN'ZO-ATE, n. A salt formed by the union of the benzoie 
acid with any salifiable base. 

BEN-ZO'I€, a. Pertaining to benzoin.— Benzoic acid, or flow- 
ers of benzoin, is a pe iar vegetable acid, obtained trom 
benzoin and other balsams by sublimation or decoction 

BEN-ZOIN', ¿w. Gum benjamin; a fragrant, concrete re$ 

BEN'JA-MIN, $ inous juice, flowing from the styraz benzo- 
fn, a tree of Sumatra, &c. 

BEN'ZULE, ». A compound of carbon, hydrogen, and ox- 
ygen, regarded as the base of benzoic acid; [also spelleé 


Denzy. J ° 
BERN ; v.t. To paint; to cover with peint. —SAak. [Lis 
tle used. 


1 BE-PALE, v.t. To make pale.— Carew. 

BE-PINCH, v.t. To mark with pinches. 

BE PINGAT : } pp. Marked with pinches.— Chapman, 

BE-PLAITED, a. Pinited.—Mrs. Butler. 

BE POWDER, v.t. To powder; to sprinkle or cover with 

owder. * 

BE-PRAISE' v. t. To praise greatly or extravagantly. 

BE-PUCK ERED, a. Sickered. + y 

BE-PUFF'ED (be-puft), a. Puffed. 

BE-PUR'PLE, v. t. To tinge or dye with a purple color. 

BE-QUEATH', v.t. (Sax. becwethan.] 1. To give or leave by 
will; to devise some species of property by testament. 
Hence, 2. To hand down to posterity; as, to bequeath a 
family quarrel. 

BE-QUEA'TH'ED (be-kweethd^, pp. Given or left by will 

BE-QUEATHER, n. One who bequeaths; a testator. 

BE-QUEATHING, ppr. Giving or devising by testament, 

BE-QUEAFHMENT, n. The act of eathing ; a bequest. 

BE-QUEST’, n. Something left by will; a legacy. 

BE-QUOTE, v. & To quote frequently. 

t BE-RAIN', v. t. To rain upon.—Chaucer. 

BE-RATE, v.t. To chide vehemently ; to scold. 

BE PATLE, v.t. To fill with ratting sounds or nolse 


Shak. 

t BE-RAY', v.t. To make foul; to soiL—Milton. 

BER'BE-RIN, x. A yellow, bitter principle, contained in the 
alcoholic solution of the extract of the barbcrry plant. 

BER'BER-RY, n. (L. berberis.) See BAnBERBY. 

BERE, n. The name of a species of barley in Scotland. 

BE-REAVE,, v. t.; pret. bereaved, berzft ; pp. bereaved, bereft. 
(Sax. bereafian.] 1. To deprive; to strip; to make desti- 
tute; with of beforc the thing taken away. 2. To take 
away from.—Skak. 

BE-REAV'ED (be-reevd^, pp. or a. Deprived; stripped, and 
left deatitute. 

BE-R£AVE'MENT, s. Deprivation, particularly by the losa 
of a friend by death. 

BE-REAV'ER, n. Hc who bereaves. 

BE-R£AV'TNG, ppr. Stripping bare; depriving. 

BE-REFT, pp. of bereave. Deprived; mace destitute. 

BER-EN-GARI-ANS, n. pl, sect in the eleventh century, 
named from Berengarius who denied the doctrine of 
tranasubatantiation. 

t BERG, n. [Sax. beorg.] A borough; a town that sends 
burgesses to parliament; a castle.— Ask. See Buna. 
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BERG'A-MOT, n. (Fr. bergamotte.} 1. A variety of pear. 2. 
A species of citron. 3. An essence or perfume from the 
citron. 4. A spccies of snuff perfumed with bergamot. 5. 
5. A coarse tapestry. 

8ERG'AN-DER, x. A burrow duck; a duck that breeds in 
holes under cliffs; the sheldrake. 

I BERG'E-RET, n. (Fr. berger.) A song—Chaucer. 

BERG'MAN-ITE, n. A variety of scapolite, found in Nor- 


way. 

BERO'MAS-TER, n. (Sax. beorg, and master.] The bailiff 
or chief officer among the Derbyshire miners. 

BERG'MOTE, x. (Sax. beorg, and mote.) A court held ona 
hill in Derbyshire, in England, for deciding controversies 
between the miners. 

BE-RHYME' v.t. To mention in rhyme or verse; used ín 


contempt.— 

t BER'LIN, n. A vehicle of the chariot kind. 

BER'LIN BLOE, x. Prussian blue. 

BER-LU€'CIO, n. A small bird, somewhat like the yellow- 
hammer, but leas, and more slender. 

BERME, n. L In fortification, a space of d of three, 
four, or five fect in width, left between the rampart and 
the moat or foss.—2. In canals, the slanting bank of a 
canal on the side opposite the towing-path; called, also, 
the berme-bank. 

BER'NA-CLE. See BARNACLE. 

BER'NARD-INE, a. Pertaining to St. Bernard, and the 
monks of the order. 

BERNARD-INES, n. pl. An order of monks, founded by 
Robert, abbot of Moleme, and reformed by St. Bernard. 

! BE-ROB' v. t. To rob.—Spenser. 

BER'O-E, n. An oceanic animal of the Medusa family, hav- 
ing an oval or globular bap of a transparent, gelatinous 
consistence. This is one of the animals that produce the 

ups phorescence of the ocean. 

BERRIED (berrid) a. Furnished with berries. 

BERRY, n. (Sax. bería.) 1. A succulent or pulpy fruit, con- 

ing naked seeds, including many varieties. 2. A mound, 
for barrow. 

BERRY, v. i. To bear or produce berries. 

BERRY-BEAR-ING, a Producing berries. 

BER'RY-FORMED, a. Formed like a berry —Smith. 

BERT, n. (Sax. beorM, bert; Eng. bright.) This word enters 
into the names of many Saxon princes and noblemen ; as, 
ern Sigbert. See BRIGHT. 

BERTH, n. L A station in which a ship rides at anchor, 
comprehending the space in which she ranges. 2. A room 
or apartment in a Hp rere a number of officers or men 
mess and reside. 3. The box or place for sleeping, at the 
sides of a cabin; the place for a hammock, or a repository 
for chests, &c. 4. A place or employment. 

BERTH, v. t. To berth, in seamen's language, is to allot to 
each man a place for his hammock. 

BER'THI-E E, n. [from M. Berthier.] A dark, steel-gray 
ore of antimony, consisting of antimony, iron, and sulphur. 

BER'TRAM, =. Bastard pellitory, a plant. 

BERYL, w. (L. beryllus.) A mineral of great hardness, oc- 
curring in green or bluish-green, six-sided prisms. It is 
identical with the emerald, except in color, the latter hav- 
ing a purer and richer green. Beryl crystal is not now 
used except when speaking of the beryL 

SERYL-LINE, a. Like a beryl; of a light or bluish green. 

BE-RYL‘LI-UM, n. The same as glucinum, which see. 

| BE-SAINT, v.t. To make a saint. 

BE-SAYLE' n. (Norm. ayle; Fr. aïeul] A Canama. 

t BE-SCAT'TER, v. t. To scatter over.—Spenser. 

t BE-SCORN' v. t. To treat with scorn; to mock at.— 


Chaucer. 
wr wasipaq v.t, To scratch; to tear with the nails.— 
Cer. 
BE-SE€RAWL/, v. t. To scrawl; to scribble over. 
BE-SCREEN', o. t. To cover with a screen; to shelter; to 


conceal.— Shak. 

BE-SEREEN'ED (be-akreend), pp. Covered ; sheltered ; 
concealed. 

BE-SERIB'BLE, v. t. To scribble over.— Milton. 

| BE-SCEUNM' BER, v. t. To encumber.— Ben Jonson. 

I BE-SEE, v. £ To look; to mind.— Wickliffe. 

BE-SEECH. v. t. ; pret. and pp. besougt. (Sax. be and secan.) 
To ask or pray with urgency.—SYN. To entreat; plead ; 
Moe: supplicate; beg; crave. 

BE-SEECH' x. Request. 

BE-SEECH'ER, n. One who beseeches. 

BE SSEECH'ING, ppr. Entreating. 

BE-SEECH'ING-LY, adv. In a beseeching manner. 

| BE-SEEK’, v. t. To beseech.— Chaucer. 

BE-SEEM’, v. t. To become; to be fit for, or worthy of; to 
be decent for. 

BE-SEEMTNG, ppr. or a. Becoming; fit; worthy of. 

BE-SEEM'ING, a. Comeliness.— Barrea. 

BE-SEEM'ING-LY, adv. in a beseeming manner, 

BE-SEEMING-NESS, a. Quality of being beseeming. 

BE-SEEM'LY, a. Becoming; fit; suitable. 
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t BE-SEEN', 4. Adapted; adjisted —Spenser. 

BE-SE'I", v. t. i pret and pp. beset. (Sax. besettan | |. To ect 
upon or encircle. Hence, 2. To press on a!) sidos, ao as to 
perplex; to cntangle, so as to render cscape difficult or ima. 
possible. 3. To waylay. 4. To full upon—Sym. To sur- 
round; inclose; environ; hem in; besiege; encircle - 

: encon Me ó estas ; uei presa. à 

- » Ppr. Surrounding; besieging; wayla 

BE-SET'TING, a. Habitually attending, or EB i ying. 

t BE-SHINE, v & To shine upon. Ç 

BE-SHREW’, v. t. 1. To wish a curse to; to execrate. 2 
To happen ill to.—Shak. [Not ín use.) 

BE-SHROUD'ED, a Shrouded. 

t BE-SHUT,, v. t. To shut up—Chaucer. 

BE-SIDE, prep. 1. At the side of a person or thing; near 
2. Over and above; distinct from. 3. On one side; out 
of the regular course or order; not according to, but not 
contrary. 4. Out of; in a atate deviating from. 5. With 
the reciprocal pronoun, beside one's self, is out of the wits 
Or senses. 

BE-SIDE’, ?adv. Morcover; more than that; over and 

BE-SIDES' $ above; distinct from; not included in the 
number, or in what has been mentioned. 

BE-SID'ER-Y, n. A species of pear.— Johnson. 

BE-SIDES,, prep. Over and above; separate or distinct from. 

BE-SIEGE;, v. t. [be and siege; Fr. siege] 1. To lay siege to, 
or sufround with armed forces, for the purpose of com- 
pelling to surrender, either by famine or by violent at- 
tacks. 2 To throng round, and press upon; as, besieged 
by applicants for office.—SvN. To beleaguer; beset; en- 
viron ; hem in; invest; block up; encompass. 

BE-SIEÓ'ED (be-seejd), pp.or a. Surrounded or beset with 
hostile ced Ye 

BE-SIEGEMENT, n. Act of besieging; state of being be- 


8 , 
BE-SIZÓ'ER, n. One who lays siege, or is employed in a 


siege. 

pee ppr. Laying siege; surrounding with armed 
Orces. 

BE-SIEGING, a. Surrounding in a hostile manner; ers- 

ployed in a siege. 

BE-SIEG’ING-LY, adv. In a besieging manner. 

t BE-SIT, v. . To suit; to become.—Spenser. 

t BE-SLAVE, v. To subjugate; to enslave. 

BESLXV'ER, v. t. To defile with slaver. 

BE-SLAV'ER ED, pp. Defiled with slaver.—Heber. 

BE-SLXV'ER-ING, D Defiling with slaver. 

t BE-SLIME' v. t. To daub with slime; to soil 

BE-SLOB'BER-ING, Ppr: Beslubbering.—Ed. Rev. 

BE-SLUB' BER, v. t. To soil or smear with spittle, cr eny 
thing running from the mouth or nose. (Fulgar.) 

BE-SLUB'BER/ING, ppr. Smearing with spittle. 

BE-SMEAR', v. t. To bedaub; to overspread with any vis- 
cous, glutinous matter, or with any soft substance that ad 
heres. Hence, to foul; to soil. 

BE-SMEAR'ED (be-ameerd), pp. Bedaubed ; overspread 
with any thing soft, viscous, or adhesive ; soiled. 

BE-SM£AR'ER, n. One who besmears. 

BE-SMEARTNG, ppr. Bedaubing; soiling. 

BE-SMEIRCH' (.smurch), v. t. To soil; to foul; to discolor 

BE-SMOKE’, v.t To foul with smoke; to harden or dry n 
smoke. [Little used.) 

BE-SMOK’ED (be-smokt), pp. Fouled or soiled with smoke ; 
dried in smoke. 

BE-SMUT, v. & To blacken with smut; to foul with soot 

BE-SMUT'TED, pp. Blackened vrith smut or soot. 

BE-SNOW', v. t. To scatter like snow. [Little used.) 

BE-SNOW'ED (be-snóde^, pp. or a. Covered or sprinkled 
with snow, or with white blossoms.—Hanbury. 

BE-SNUFF, v. & To befoul with snuff. 

BE-SNUFF'ED (be-snuft), pp. Foul with snuff.— Young. 

B£'SOM, n. (Sax. besm.] A broom; a brush of twiggs for 


sweeping. 
B£E'SOM, v. t. To sweep, as with a besom.—Barlow. 
BE'SOM-ER, n. One who uses a besom. 
BE-SORT,, v. t. To suit; to fit; to become.—SAak. 
t BE-SORT, n. Company; attendance ; train.—SAak. 
BE-SOT, e.t. 1. To make sottish ; to infatuate ; to stupefy, 
to make dull or senseless. 2. To make to dote. 
BE-SOTTED, pp.ora. Made sottish or stupid.—Besotted om, 
infatuated with foolish affection. 
BE-SOT'TED-LY, adv. In a foolish manner. 
BE-SOTTED-NESS, n. Stupidity; arrant folly; infatuation. 
BE-SOTTING, ppr. Infatuating; making sottish or foolish. 
BE-SOTTING-LY, adv. In a besotting manncr. rar 
ESO ra (be-sawt), pp. of Entreated ; im- 
ored ; sought entreaty. 
B PAN-OLE, eT To odor with spangies; to dot or 
sprinkle with somethin t 
BE-SPAN"GL ED, pp. Adorned with spangics, or something 


BE-SPAN"GLING, per. Adorning with spangics or glitter 
ing objects. 
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BESPATTER, v.€ 1. To soil by epattering; to sprinkle i 
with water. or with dirt and water. 2 To asperse with 
calunny or reproach.—Sejt. | 

BE-SPATTERED (be-spatterd), pp. Spattercd over; soilcd 
with dirt aud water; reed; calumniated. 


ret. bespoke; pp. bespoke, bespoken. 1. To 
speak for beforch 


en; to show; to indicate by externa] marks or appear- 
ances; aa his langungo bespeaks hin a scholar. 

BE-SPRAR'ER, a. One who bespeaks. 

BE-SPËEAK' ING, ppr. Speaking for or ordering beforehand ; 
foreboding ; sing ; showing; indicating. 

BE-SPEAR'ÍNG, m A previous speaking or discourse, by 
way of apology, or to engage favor. 

BE.SPECR'LE, v. & To mark with specklcs or spots. 

BE-SPICE' 9.t To season with spices.— Shak, 

tBE-SPIRT, 2*9. t. To spurt out, or over; to throw out in 

t{BE-SPURT, j a stream or streams. | 

BE-SPIT, v. t. i pret bespit ; pp. bespit, bespitten. To daub or 
soil with spittle. 

BE-SPOKE,, pret. and pp. of bespeak. 

RE-SPOT, ». t. To mark with spots.— Mortimer. 

BE-3POT'TED, pp. Marked with spots. 

BE-SPOT'TING, ppr. Marking with spots. 

BE-SPREAD’ (bc-spred), v. t.; pret. and pp. bespread. To 
sprcad over; to cover over. 

DE-SPRRAD'ING (spreding), ppr. Spreading over. 

I! BE-SPRENT,, part. Besp ed; sprinkled over. 

BE-SPRINR'LE, v.t. To sprinkle over; to scatter over ; as, 


to besprinkle with dust. 

BE-SPRINK’LED, pp. Sprinkled over. 

DE-SPRINK'LER, x. One who sprinkles over. 

BE-SPRINK'LING, ppr. Sprinkling over. 

BE-SPRINK’LINGS, n. Sprinklings. 

t BE-SPUT'TER, v. t. To sputter over. 

BEST, a. superlative. (Sax. best] Literally, most advanced. 
Hence, 1. Most good ; having good qualities in the highcst 
degree. 2. Most advanced; most accurate; as, the best 
scholar. 3. Most correct or complete. 4. The best. This 
phrase is elliptical, and may be variously interpreted; as, 
the utmost power ; the etrongest endeavor; the most, the 
highest perfection; as, let a man do his best. 5. At best, 
in the best manner ; in the utmost degree or extent.— To 
make the best of, to carry to its greatest pcrfection.-— Tke 
best of the 1cay, is the greater part; as, we have gone the 
best of the way. [The original meaning of the word.) 

BEST, n. Utmost; highest endeavor; as, to do one's best. 

BEST, adv. 1. In the apes degree ; beyond all others ; 
as, to love one best. 2. To the most advantage ; with the 
moet case. 3. With most profit or success. 4. Moet in- 
timately or cularly; moet correctly. 

BEST-AR-.RANÓ'ED, a. Arranged in the best manner. 

BEST-€ON-CERT'ED, a. Concerted in the best manner. 

BEST-GOV'ERNED, a. Governed in the best manner. 

BEST-SPOK'EN (-spokn), a. Spoken in the best manner. 

BEST-TENPERED, a. Having the most kind or mild 


temper. 

DEST-TRAIN'ED, a. Trained in thc best manner. 

BEST-WRITTEN, a. Written in the best manncr. 

BE-STAIN’, v. &,. To mark with stains; to discolor, either 
the whole surface of a thing, or in spots. 

BE-STEAD’ (be-sted’), v. t.; pret. and pp. bestead. 1. To 

rofit 2 To accommodate. 3. To disposc.—Spenser. 

* BES'TIAL (bestyal) a. 1. Belonging to a beast, or to the 
class of beasts. 2. Having the qualities of a beast; below 
tbe dignity of reason or humanity.—SvN. Brutish; beast- 
ly; brutal; carnal; vile; low; depraved; sensual. 

BES-TIALT-TY, n. 1. The quality of beasts. 2. Unnatural 
connection with a beast. 

BES'TIAL-IZE, s. t. To make like a beast. 

BES‘TIAL-LY, ade. Brutally; in a manner below hu- 


manity. 
' BESTILTI, v.t. To make like a beast; to beatialize. 
pret and pp. bestuck. To stick over, as 
ts. 


BE-STICK' v. t. ; 
with sh 

BE-STIR’ (be-etur), v. t. To put into brisk or vigorous ac- 
tion; to move with life and vigor. [Usually with the re 
ciprocal pronoun. 

BE-BTIR'H,ED (be-sturd), pp. Roused into vigorous action ; 

ckenaf in action. 

SE PTRS ppr. Moving briskly ; putting into vigorous 
action. 

*BESTNESS, x. The state of being best.— Morton. 

t BE-STORM’, v. £ To storm; to ruge.— Young. 

BE-STOW', v. t. 1. To give; to confer; to impart; with 
OR, Or v 2. To give in murriage; to dispose of. 3. 
To apply, to place for the purpose of excrtion, or use, 
as time or labor. 4. To lay out, or dispose of; to givc in 
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payment for. as money. 5. To lay up in store, to de 
posit for safc kecpluz, to stow; to place, as goods. 

BE-STOW'AL, n. Act of bestowing; disposni. 

BE-STOW’ED (bo-stódc^, pp. Given gratuitously ; confor 
red; laid out; applicd ; deposited for safe kcepiu 

BE-STOW'ER, x. Oue who bestows; a giver; a i R 

BE-STOW’'ING, ppr. Contcrring gratuitously; laying cut 
applying; depositing in store. 

BE-STOW'MENT, n. 1. The act of giving gramitoualy ; 

conferring.—Pcrry. 2. That which is confcrred, or given, 
douation.— Tkodey. 

BE-STRAD'DLE, v. t, To bestridc. 

t BE-STRAUGH'', a. Distracted; mad.—Shak. 

* BE-STREW!, v. t. ; pret. bestrewed ; pp. bestrewed, destrown 
To scattcr ovor; to besprinklc ; to strow. 

BE-STREW"ED, pp. of bestrew. 

BE-STRIDE’, v. t. ; pret. bestrid, or bestrode ; pp. bestrid, be 
stridden. 1. 'l'o stride over; to stand or sit with any thing 
Poen the legs, or with the lcgs extended across. 2. To 
step over. 


' BESTRID'ING, ppr. Extending the legs over any thing, so 


as to includc it between them. 

BE-STRODE:, pret. of bestride. 

BE-STROWN', pp. of bestrao, Sprinkled over. 

BESTUCES pp. of bestick. Picrved in various places with 
sharp points, 

BE-STUD'. v. t. To set with studs; to adorn with bosses. 

BE-STUD'DED, pp. Adorned with studs. 

BE S TD DING, ppr. Setting with studs; adorning as with 

OSSCSB. 
BE-SORE’ (-shürc?, adv. Certainly.—Lothrop. [A vulgarism. 
TRE DY TRE (be-swik?, v. t. (Sax. ren) To aspa 
‘ower. 

BET, n. (Sax. bad.) A wager; that which is laid, staked, 
or pledged in a contest. 

BET, v.& To lay a bet; to lay a wager. 

BET, the old participle of beat, is obsolete or vulgar. 

BE-TAKE,, v.t.; pret. betook; pp. betaken. (Sax. betecan.) 1. 
To take to; to have recourse to; to apply; to rcsort, 
with the reciprocal pronoun. 2. Formerly, to take or 
seize. nser, [obs.] 

BE-TAR'EN, part. of betake. 

BE-TAK‘ING, ppr. Having recourse to; applying; resorting 

t BE-TAUGHT", pret. of betake.—Chaucer. 

t BE-TEEN', v.t. To bring forth; to produce; to shed; to 
bestow.—Shak. 

BETEL (bët). n. A species of pepper, the leaves of 
which are chewed with the areca, or betel-nut, and lime, 
by the inhabitants of the East Indies. 

B£'l'EL-NUT, n. The nut of the areca palm. It is chewed 
in the East Indies with betel leaves and chunam, or lime. 

BE-THINK'" 2. ¢.; pret. and pp. bethought. To call to mind: 
to recall or bring to recollection, reflection, or conaider 
ation. —Syn. To recollect; remember ; reflect. 

BE-THINR' v. i. To have in recollection ; to consider. 

BETH'LE-HEN, n. [Heb. the konse of food or bread.) 1. A 
town in Judea, about six miles southcast of Jerusalem, 
famous for its being the place of Christ's nativity. 2. A 
hospital for lunatics ; corrupted into bedlam. 

BETH'LEM-ITE, x. L An inhabitant of Bethlehem ; a lu- 
natic.—2. In Church history, the Bethlemites were a sort 
of monks. 

BE-THOUGHT (be-thawt), pret. and pp. of bethink. 

BE-THRALL’, v. . To enslave; to reduce to bondage ; to 
bring into subjection. [Little used.) 

BE-THRALL’ED, pp. Enslaved. 

BE-THRALL‘1NG, ppr. Reducing to slavery. 

BE-THUMP' v. t. To beat pex cU Little used.) 

BE-TIDE, v. t.; pret. betid, or betided; vp. berid: (be and 
tide; Sax. tidan.] To happen; to befali 

BE-TIDE’, v. i. To come to pass; to happen. 

BE-TIME’, lado. [be and time, that is, by the time.) 1. 

BE-TIMES', $ Seasonably; in good season or time; be- 
fore it is late. 9. Soon ; in a short timc. 

BE-TOK’EN (be-tó'kn), v. & [Sax. bet&can.] 1. To signify by 
some visible object; to show by signs. 2. Ta foreshow 
by present signs.—SyN. To presage; portend; indicate, 
mark; note. 

BE-TOK’ENED, pp. Forcshown ; previously indicated 

BE-TOR'EN-ING, ppr. Indicating by previous signs. 

BET'O-NY, n. [L. betonica.) The popular uamc of a genus 
of plants, of which one species was formerly mucL used 

RE. TOOK: Pn f betake. 

- K’, . 0 

BE-TORN’, r5 Torn in picces. — 

BE-TOSS', v. . To toss; to agitate; to disturb; to put la 
violent motion —Skak. N 

BE-TOSS' ED (be-tost), a. Tossed; violently agitated. 

t BE-TRAP, v.t. To entrap; to insnarc.—Occleve. 

BE-TRAY', v. t. (betray secms to be a compound of be and 
dragan, to draw.) 1. To deliver into the hands of an en 
emy by treachery or fraud. 2. To violate by fraud or so 
faithfulnces, as a trust. 3. To violate confidence by dis 


; to come to. 
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closing a secret. 4. To disclose, or permit to appear, what 
is intended to be kept secret, or what prudence would 
conceal. as one's feclings. 5. To mislead or expose to in- 
convenience not forescen. 6. To show; to disclose; to 
indicate what is not obvious at first view, or would other- 
wise be concealed. 7. To fail, or deceive. 

BE-TRAY’AL, n. Betrayment 

BE-TRAY'ED (be-trade), pp. Delivered up in breach of 
trust; violated by unfaithfulness ; exposed by breach of 
contidence ; disclosed contrary to expectation or inten- 
tion ; made known. 

BE-TRAY'ER, n. One who betrays; a traitor. 

BE-TRAY'ING, ppr. Delivering up treacherously ; violating 
confidence ; disclosing contrary to intention; exposing; 
discovering. 

BE-TRAY'MÉNT, m. Act of betraying; breach of trust. 

BE-TRIM', v. . To deck ; to dress ; to adorn; to grace; to 
embellish ; to beautify ; to decorate. 

BE-TRIM'M ED (be-trimd), pp. Adorned; decorated. 

BE-TRIM'MING, ppr. Decking; adorning; embellishing. 

BE-TROTH’ v.t. 1. To contract to any one, in order to a 
future marriage; to promise or one to be the fu- 
ture spouse of another ; to affiance. To contract with 
one for a future spouse; to espouse. 3. To nominate to 
& bishopric, in order to consecration. 

BE-TROTH' ED (be-trotht) pp. or a. Contracted for future 


marriace. 

8E-TROTHTNG, ppr. Contracting to any one, in order to 
& future marriage, as the father or guardian; contracting 
with one for a future wife, as the intended husband; 


e TROTH 

BE-TROTH'MENT, n. A mutual promise or contract be- 
tween two parties, for a future marriage between the 
persons betrothed ; espousals. 

BE-TRUST' v.t. Tointrust; to commit to another in con- 
fidence of fidelity ; to confide. 

BE-TRUST'ED. pp. Intrusted ; confided ; committed in trust. 

BE-TRUSTING, ppr. 


, The smallest Venetian coin.— Mason. 

BET'TED. pp. Laid as a wager. 

BETTER, a. comp. (Sax. bet, more, better; betere, betera, 
better.] 1. Having good qualities in a greater degree than 
another ; applied to physical, acquired, or moral qualities. 
2. More advantageous. 3. More acceptable. 4. More safe. 
5. Improved in health ; less affected with diseasc.—6. To 
be better off, to be in a better condition. —7. To have the 
better, is to have the advantage or superiority.—8. To get 
or gain the better, is to obtain the advantage, superiority, 
or victory.—9. For the better, is for the advantage or im- 

rovrement. 

BET'TER, adv. 1. In a more excellent manner ; with more 
skill and wisdom, virtue, advantage, or success. 2. More 
correctly,or fully. 3. With superior excellence. 4. With 
more atiection ; in a higher degree. 

BETTER, v. t. (Sax. beterian, betrian.] To make better, 
either in the internal state, or external condition.—Syn. 
To improve; meliorate ; mend ; amend; correct; emend; 
reform ; rectify; advance; promote. 

BET'TER, ». A superior ; one who has a claim to prece- 
dence on account of his rank, age, or office. 

BETTER ED, pp. Improved; meliorated ; made better. 


BET'TER-ING, t. Making better ; improvin 
PEYDA Nd. OUSE, n. A house for the reformation of 
offenders, 


BETTER-MENT, x. Im ement W. Mi — Ba- 
terments, in law, are those improvements of an estate 
which render it better than mere repairs.— Bouvier. 

BET'TER-NESS, 2. Superiority.— Tooker. 

BETTING, ppr. Laying a wager. 

BETTING, n. The laying of a wager. 

BETTOR, n. One who bets or lays a wager. 

BETTY, n. A small instrument to break open doors. 

BE-TUMBLED, a Rolled about ; tumbled ; disordered. 

BE-TÜTORED, a. Tutored; instracterd.—Coleridge. 

BE-TWATTLED, a. Confounded; overpowered; apa 

BE-TWEEN’, prep. (Sax. betweonan, betwynau.) 1. In the 
intermediate space, without regard to distance. 2 From 
one to another; passing from one to another, noting ex- 
change of actions or intercourse. 3. Belonging to two or 
more, in common or partnership; as, having property 
between them. 4. Having mutual relation to two or more; 
as, contests between them. 5. Noting difference, or dis- 
crimination of one from another. 

BE-TWIX'TI" prep. (Sax. betwyz, betwyzt.] 1. Between; in | 
the space that separates two persons or things. 2. Pass- ‘ 
ing between ; from one to another, noting intercourse. 

BEVEL, m. (Fr. bureau.) 1. Among masons, ca 
joiners, &c. an instrument, or kind of square, one leg of 
which is frequently crooked, according to the sweep of . 
an arch or vault. [t is movable on a point or center, and ' 
so may be set to any angle. An angle that is not a right 
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angle is called a berel angle, whether obtuse 

A slant or inclination of a surface from a right ling.” 5 

BEV'EL,a. Slant; having the form of a bevel 

BEV'EL, v. t. To cut to a bevel angle.—AMozon. 

BEV'EL, e. i. To slant, or incline off to a bevel od 

BEV'EL-GEAR Cgeen), n. Whlcel work whose coge stand 
bereling, or at oblique angles to the shaft. 

BEV'ELED, pp. or a. Formed to a bevel angle.—ln miner 
alogy, replaced (as an edge) by two planes inlining equally 
to the inisg planes. T 

BEV'EL-ING, ppr. Forming to a bevel angle. 

BEV'EL-ING, a Slanting toward a bevel angle; banding 
from a right line. 

BEV'EL-ING, n. 1. A bewing of timber with a proper and 

ar slant toward a bevel angle, according to a mold 
rs jon one side of its surface. 2 The slant or bevel ol 
r. 

BEV'EL-MENT, n. In mineralogy, the replacement of an 
edge by two similar planes, equally inclined to the in- 
cluding faces or adjoining planes. 

BE'VER. See BEAVER. 

t BE'VER, n. (It. berere.) A small repast between meals. 

BE'VER, v. i. To take a small repast between meals. 

BEV'ER-AÓE, n. [It beveraggio.] 1. Drink; liquor for 
drinking. It is generally used of an agrecable liquor. °. 
Formerly, a drink or treat given for labor. Hence, 3. A 
treat on wearing a new suit of clothes; a treat on first 
coming into prison; a garnish—3. In England, water- 
cider, & mixture of cider and water. 

BEV'TLE, n. In heraldry, a thing broken or opening, like a 
c nter's bevel. 

BEV’Y, n. 1. A tock of birds. (Sportsmen now confine the 
term to quails.—Rich. Dict.) Hence, 2 A company; an 
assembly or collection of persons; (usually led to fe- 


BE-W ALL', v. t. To bemoan; to lament; to express deep 
sorrow for. 
BE-WAIL', v.i To sapen grief.— Shak. 
BE-W AIL'A-BLE, a. t may be lamented. 
BE-W AIL'ED (be-wald), pp. Lamented ; berroancd. 
BE-WAIL'ER, n. One who laments or bewails.— Fard. 
BE-WAIL/'ING, ppr. Lamenting; bemoaning; expressing 
gricf for. 
BE-WAILTNG, x. Lamentation.— Raleigh. 
BEWAILTNG-LY, adv. In a mournful manner. 
BE-WAIL'MENT, n. The act of bewailing. 
t BE-WAKE' e.t. To keep awake.—Gower. 
BE-WARE, v. i (Sax. bewerian, bewarian, gewarian.) Lit 
erally, to restrain or guard one's self from. Hence, to re: 
with caution; to avoid; to take care. (It is hardly 
correct to use the word, as in Exodus, xxiii., in the sense, 
“to have a special regard to.") 
BE-WEEP' v. t. To weep over; to bedew with tears.— 
Shak. (Little used.) 
BE-WEEP' v. & To make lamentation. [Little used.) 
BE-W EPT, pp. Wept over; bedewed with tears. [Little used. 
t BE-WET, v. t. To wet; to moisten. 
BE-WHORE' (-hóre), v.& To corrupt with to chas- 
tity.— Beaum. and Fletch. To pronounce a whore.—Shak 
BE-WIL'/DER, v. t. (Dan. ‘forvilder, vilder ; D. verwildcren.* 
To lead into perplexity or confusion ; to lose in pathless 
laces.—Syn. To perplex; puzzle; entangle; confuse, 
fead astray. 
BE-WIL'DERED, pp. Lostin mazes; perplexed with dis- 
order, confusion, or intricacy. 
BE-WILDER-ED-NESS, 2. State of being bewildered. 
BE-WIL'DER-ING, ppr. or a. Losing in a pathless places 


é lexing with confusion or intricacy. 
BE-WILDERING-LY, adv. So as to bewilder. 
BE-WIL'DER-MENT, n. State of being bewildered. 

t BE-WIN'TER, v. . To make like winter. 

BE-WITCH', v. t. 1. To fazcinate; to gain an ascend 
over by charms or incantation. 2. To charm ; to fasci- 
nate; to please to such a degree as to take away the pow 
er of resistance. 3. To deceive and mislead by juggling 
tricks or imposture. 

BE-WITCH'£D (be-wicht), gP. Fascinated ; charmed. 

BE-WITCHED-NESS, n. State of being bewitched.—Bp. 
Gauden. 

BE-WITCH'ER, n. One who bewitches or fascinates. 

BE-WITCHER-Y, x. Fascination ; charm; resistless pov 
er of any thing that poem. 

BE-WITCHFYL, a. Alluring ; fascinating. 

BE-WITCH'NG, ppr. Fascinating; charming. ae 

BE-WITCH'ING, a That has power to bewitch or fasci- 
nate ; that has power to control by the arts of plcasing. 

BE-WITCH'NG-LY, adv. In a fascinating manner. 

PE CHASE ESS, = aus seis f B + , 

BE-WITCH'MENT, n. Fascination ; À d 

BE^WITS, n. pl. Straps of leather by which bells are fam 
ened to a hawk'slegs.—Booth. __ 

tBE-WONDERED, a. Amazed.— Fairfaz. 

BE-WRAP' (be-rap), e. t. To wrap up. 

Obsoicte. 
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BE-WRAY’ (herd). e. t. (Sax. serecan, to tell; awreon, on- 
ETOR, to reveal) To disclose perfidiously ; to betray : to 
show or mako visible. [This word is nearly antiquated.) 

BE-WRAYED (berüde), pp. Disclosed; iudicated; be- 
traved ; e to view. 

BE-WRAY'ER, n. A divulger of secrets; a discoverer. 

BE-WRAY'ING, Disclosing; making known or visible. 

BE-WRAYING-LY, adv. In a manner to bewray. 

BE-WRAY'MENT, n. Act of bewraying. 

! BE-WRECR' (be-rek), e. t. To ruin; to destroy. 

t! BE-WROUGHT’ (be-rawt), & | .Worked.—Ben Jonson. 

BEY (bå), ^. In the Turkish dominions, a governor of a 
town or particular district of country; also, in some places, 
a prince: the same as the Arabic beg. See BEG. 

BE-YOND., . [Sax begeond, begcondan.) 1. On the 
further side of; on the side most distant, at any indefinite 
distance from that side. 2 Before; at a place not yet 
reached — Pope. 3. Past; out of reach of; further than 
any given limit. 4. Above; in a de excceding or sur- 

ing; proceeding to a greater ee— To go beyond, 
is a phrase which expresses an excess in some action or 
scheme; to exceed in ingenuity, in research, or in any 
thing else ; hence, in a bad sense, to deceive or circumvent. 

BE-YOND', adv. Atadistance; yonder.—Spenser. 

BEZ'AN, n. A cotton cloth from Bengal, white or striped. 

BE-ZANT, n. A gold coin of Byzantium. See Brzanr. 

BE-ZANT'LER, n. (from antler.) The branch of a deer's 
horn, next above the brow antler. 

BEZEL, n. (Sw. betzel, a rein.) The u part cf the col- 
let of a ring, which encompasses and fastens the stone. 
BEZOAR, n. (Pers) 1. An antidote; a general name for 
certain intestina] concretions of a calculous nature, for- 
merly supposed to be efficacious in preventing the fatal 
effects of poison. 2. In & more general sense, any sub- 
stance formed, stratum upon stratum, in the stomach or 
intestines of animals. — Fossil bezoar is a figured stone, 
formed, like the animal bezoar, with several coats round 
some extraneous body, which serves as a nucleus; found 
chiefly in Sicily, in sand and clay pits.— an 

oxyd of antimony. 

BEZ-O.XR'DI€,a. Pertaining to or compounded of bezoar. 

BEZ-O-ARDI€, n. A medicine compounded with bezoar., 

BEZ-O-AR'TI€-AL, a. Having the qualities of an antidote. 

t BEZZLE, v. t. To waste in riot. 

BHU-CHAMP'A€, n. A beautiful plant of India 

BTA, n. In commerce, a small shell called a cowry, much 
used in thc East Indies. 


ippa Ika a. [L. bis and angulus.) Having two 
BY-AN°GU-LOUS, $ *Bglesorcorners. [Little ) 


BYARMT-AN,a. Noting a race of Finns in Northern Europc. 

BI-AR-TI€'U-LATE, a. Having or consisting of two joints. 

BYAS, n. (Arm. bihays, or vies; Fr. biais.) 1. A weight on 
the side of a bowl, which turns it from a straight line. 2. 
A leaning of the mind toward an object. 3. That which 
causes the mind to lean or incline from a state of indiffer- 
ence to a particular object or course. This word is fa- 
miliarly used as an adjective or adverb for sloping, slant, 
crosswise; as, a bias cheek; to fall bias (Skak.) ; to cut 
cloth bias.— SvN. Tendency; inclination; propensity ; 
disposition ; bent; prepossession ; prejudice; warp. 

Bl'AS, v.t. To incline to one side; to give a particular di. 
rection to the mind.—Syn. To warp; incline; prejudice; 
pervert; proposer 

tł BTAS-DRAW-ING, n. Partiality.— Shak. 

BYASED (bfast), pp.or a. Inclined from a right line; 
warped; prejudiced. 

BI'AS-ING, ppr. Giving a bias, particular direction, or pro- 

nsity; warping; prejudicing. 

t BT'AS-NESS, n. Inclination to some side. 

BI-AU-RICU-LATE, a. Having two auricles in the heart. 

BI.AX'AL, e. Having two axes.— Brewster. 

BIB, n. 1. A small piece of linen, or other cloth, worn by 
children over the breast. 3. A fish about a foot in length, 
rif back of a light olive, the sides yellow, and the belly 

te. 


white. 
BIB, v. i [L. bíbo.] To sip; to tipple; to drink frequently. 
M [ [ ] ip; ppl 


BY-Bi‘CIOUS (bi-b&shus), a. (L.bibar.] Addicted to drink- 
ing; to imbibe. 
f BI-BACT-TY, n. The quality of drinking much. 


BIBBER, n. A tippler; a man given to drinking; chiefiy 
used in co ition; as, wine-bibber. 

BIB'BLE-BABBLE, n. Idle talk; prating to no purpose.— 
Shak. [A low word, and not sued] 

BIBT-O, n. A name of the wine fly, a small insect. 

BIBLE, n. (Gr. Bibir, B.6)oç, a book] THE BOOK, by 
way of eminence; the sacred volume, in which are con- 
tained the revelations of God. 

SEE SO-CIY'E-TY, n. A society for the distribution of the 

ible. 
BIBLER, x. A r; a great drinker. 
BIB'LIC-AL, a. = ka to the Bible. 
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BIB'LIC-AL-L Y, adv. In accordance with the Bibio. 

BIBLI-CIST, n. One skilled in biblical knowlcdge. 

BIB-LI-OG'RA-PHER, n. [Se 60s and ypudw.) Ono whe 
composes or corppiles the history of books; one skilled in 
lite history; a transcriber. 

BIB-LI-O-GRAPIV10, E Pertaining to the history ol 

BIB-LI-O-GRAPH16©-AL, $ books. 

BIB-LI-OG'RA-PHY, n. A history or description of books. 
an account of books and manuscripts, with notices of the 
diferent editions, the times when they were printed, and 
other information tending to illustrate the history of lit 
erature. 

BIB-LI-OL’A-TRY, n. (Gr. B:6dsos and Aarpeia.] Worship 
or homage paid to books.—Southey. pe] 

BIB'LI-O- -CY, n. (Gr. Bi6dos and payrea.) A kind of 
divination, perform by means of the Bible, consisting in 
selecting passages of Scripture at hazard, and drawing 
from them indications concerning things future —So s 

BIB-LI-O-MANI-A, n. (Gr. Bi6Aroy and yaya.) .Book-mad- 
ness; a rage for possessing rare and curious books. 

BIB-LI-O-MANI-A€, n. One who has a rage for books. 

BIB-LI-O-MA-NT'A€-AL, a. Pertaining to a passion for books. 
— Quart. Rev. 

BIB-LI-O-PEQ'IO, a Relating to the binding of books. 

BIB.LI-OP'O.LIST, ? n. (Gr. fji6ov and zwàcw.) A book 

BIB‘LI-O-POLE, seller. 

BIB-LI-O-THE'CAL, a. (L. bibliotheca.) Belonging to a li 


b ° 
BIB LLOTH'E-OA-RY, n. A librarian.— Hall. 
BIB'LI-O-THEKE, n. A library.— Bale. 

BIB'LIST, n. 1. With the Roman Catholics, one who makes 
the Scriptures the sole rule of faith. 2. One who is conver- 
sant with the Bible. 

BI-BRA€'TE-ATE, a Doubly bracteate.— Eaton. 

BIBU-LOUS, a. |L. bibulus.) Spongy; that has the quality 
of rov fluids-or moisture. 

Bi-CAL'CAR-ATE, a. Armed with two spurs, as the limb of 
an animal, s 

BI-OAP'8U-LAR, a. [L. bis and capsula.) In botany, having 
two capsules containing seeds to each flower. 

BI-CXR'BON-ATE, n. A carbonate, containing two parts or 
equivalents of carbonic acid to one of base; one of the 

BICE, 2 hares blue colo 

E, la. ong painters, a ue color, prepared 

BISE, $ fromsmalt. By the addition of orpiment a green 
color is produred, bearing the same name. 

PICEPH -LOUS, a. [L. bis, and Gr. xegady.) Having twi 

eads. 

BI-CIPIT-AL, 1a. [L. biceps and caput.) Having two heads. 

BI-CIP1T-OUS, } Applied to the muscles, it signifies having 
pill ise or origins; and. any. such muscle is denomina- 
ted biceps. 

BICKER, v. i. (W. bicra; Scot. bicker.) 1. To skirmish; to 
fight off and on; [but in this sense rarely used.) 2. To 
quarrel; to contend in words; to scold; to contend in 
sapere altercation. 3. To move quickly; to quiver; to 

x” RER A ar ae or water.— Milton. 

I€K'ER- n. e who engages in a quarrel. 
BICK'ER-ING, ppr. Quarreling; conning, quivering. 
BI€K’ER-ING, n. Contention; skirmish. 

t BICK'ER-MENT, n. Contention.—Spenser. 

BIER'ERN, n. An iron ending in a beak or point. 

BI-COL'LI-GATE, a. In orntthology, having the anterior 
toes connected by a web. 

BI-COL’OR (-kullur) a. Having two distinct colors. 

BONA CATE, a. [L.] In pairs; placed side by side. 

BI-CORN'OUS, a. Having two horns.— Browne. 

BI-COR'PO-RAL, a. [L. bicorpor.] Having two bodies. 

BI-CRURAL, a. Haring two legs. 

BI-CUS'PID, da. f. bis and cuspis] Having two 

BI-CUSPID-ATE, £ pointe. ` 

BID, v. t. ; pret. bid, or bade; pp. bid, bidden. (Sax. biddan. 
1. To aak; to request; to invite. 2. To command: to or 
der or direct. 3. To offer; to pro as a price. 4. To 

roclaim ; to make known by a public voice.—SAa , {obs} 
. To pronounce or declare; as, to bid good-by. To 
denounce, or threaten ; as, to bid defiance. 7. To wish, or 
puc bid beads, is to pray with beads, as the Roman 
atholics.— To bid prayers, is to exhort the congregation to 
pray for certain specified objects, which was formerly 
done by clergymen in the Church of England just before 
the sermon. Hook.—To bid fair, is to open or offer a good 
ct; to appear fair. 

DD EN, $PP. of bid. Invited; offered; commanded. 

BID, n. An offer of a price; [a word much used at auctions." 

BID'ALE, n. In Eng an invitation to drink ale at some 

r man's house, and there to contribute in charity. 

BIDDER, n. One who bids or offers a price.—Burke. 

BID'DER-Y-WARE, n. A kind of metallic ware made a 
Biddery, in India, and composed of copper, lead, tin, and 
spelter.—Encyc. Dom. Econ. 


* Sec Synopsis X E, I, &c. long.—X E 1 &c, short —FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—NOVE, BOOK, 
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BID DING, ppr. Inviting, offering; commanding. 

BIDDING, „n. Invitation; command; order; a proclama- 
tion or ry shak. 

BIDE, v. š (Sax. bidan.) 1. To dwell; to inhabit 2 To 
remain; to continue, or be permanent a place or state 
—Shak. (Nearly antiquated.) 

BIDE, v. t. 1. To endure; to suffer.—Shak. 2. To wait for, 
as, “I bide my time."— Scottish. 

BY-DENT AL, a. [L. bidens.] Having two teeth. 

BI-DENT'ATE, a. In botany, two-toothed. 

BI-DET', n. [Fr.] 1. A small horse. 2 An article of bed- 
room furniture, used in washing the body. 

BID'ING, ppr. Dwelling; continuing; remaining. 

BIDING, n. Residence; habitation.— Rowe. 

BI-EN'NI-AL, a. [L. biennis.] 1. Continuing for two years ;_ 
taking place once in two years.—2. In botany, continuing 
for two years, and then perishing. Used also as a noun. 

BI-EN'NI-AL-LY, edo. Once in two years; at the return of 


two years. 
BIER (beer) n. [Sax. ber.) A carriage or frame of wood 
for conveying dead human bodies to the grave. 
BI£R-BALK (-bawk), x. The church road for buriala— 
Homilies. [Not used in America. 
BIESTINGS, n. pl. (Sax. byst, or bysting ; Ger. biestmilch.] 
The first milk given by a cow after calving. 
BI-FA'CIAL (-fü'shal), a. FATE the oppos faces alike. 
BI-FA'RI-OUS, a. [L. bifarius.) Two-fold.—In botany, point- 
ing two ways. 
BI-FA'RI-OUS-LY, adv. In a bifarious manner. 
BIF'ER-OUP, a, (L.bifer, biferus.] Bearing fruit twice a year. 
B N, m A baked apple crushed down into a flat, round 


cake. 
Br n a. (L. bifdus.] In botany, two-cleft ; opening with a 


c 
PrEUTROUS; a, [L. bis and floreo.) Bearing two flowers. 
— Mart 


yn. 
BIFGLD, a. (L. y» and fold.) Two-fold; double; of two 


ds, ese š 

BI-FO'LI-ATE, a In botany, having two leaves. 

BIFO-RATE, a. Having two perforations, as the anthers of 
the rhododendron. 

BIF'O-RIN, n. A term applied to minute, oval sacks, found 
in the green, p7 part of some plants. 

BIFORM, a. [L. bi/ormis.] Having two forms, bodies, or 
suapes. 

BYFORMED, a. Compounded of two forms, 

BI-FORMT-TY, n. A double form.—More. 

BI-FRONTED, a. Having two fronts. 

BI-FUR'CATE, a. [L. difurcus.) Forked; divided into 

BI-FUR’©4-TED, § two branches. 

BI-FUR-CATION, n. A forking, or division into two 
branches. 

BI-FUR'€OUS, a. Two-forked.—Coles. 

BIG, a. 1. Literally, gd or swelled out in bulk or size. 
Hence, 2 rie eased applied to females, and followed by 
with. 3. Full; fraught, and about to have vent, or be brought 
forth ; as, a crisis big with events. 4. Distended; full, as 
with grief or passion.—Shak. 5. Inflated, as with prite; 
hence, haughty in air or mien, or indicating haughtiness ; 
as, to look big. 6. Great in spirit; lofty; brave.—SYN. 
Bulky; large; great; proud; arrogant. 

BIG, n. A kind of barley. 

t BIG, v.t. (Sax. byggan.] To build 

t BIG'AM, n. A bigamist—Bp. Peacock. 

BIG'A-MIST, n. One who bas committed bigamy, or had 
two wives or husbands at once. 

BIG'A-MY, n. (L. bis, and Gr. yapos.) 1. The crime of bav- 
ing two wives or husbands at a time.—2 In the canon law, 
the marriage of a second wife, or of a widow as a first wife. 
— Shak., Rich. IIL, 7. 

BIG-BEL'LIED, a. Having a great belly ; advanced in preg- 
nancy. 

BIG-B5N ED, a Having e bones. — Herbert. 

BIG’-CORNED, a Having large grains.—Dryden. 

BIG-NAMED, a. Having a great or famous name. 

BIG-SOUND-ING, a. Having a pompous sound. 

BIG-SWOLN, a Greatly swelled; ready to burst. 

BIG-UD-DERED, a, Having large udders, or udders swelled 
with milk.—Pope. . 

BI-GEMTN-ATE, a. [L. bis and geminus.) Twin-forked. 

BIG'GIN, n. (Fr. ig doen. 1. A child's cap, or something 
worn about the head. 2 A building. (Sax. byggan.]— 


Shak., (obs.] 

BIGHT (bite), n. (D. bogt.1 1. A bend, or small bay be- 
tween two pointe of land. 2. The double part of a rope 
when folded, in distinction from the end ; that is, a round, 
bend, or coil, any where except at the ends. 3. The in- 
duds bent of a horse's chambrel, and the bent of the fore 

ces. 

BI-GLANDW-LAR, a, Having two ds, as a plant. 

BIG'LY, adv. In a tumid, swelling, duree at aUe 

BIGNESS, n, Bulk; size; largeness; dimensions, 

BIGOT, n. (Fr. bigot.) A person who is obstinately and 
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BIL 
unreasonably wedded to a particular 
BIGOT. ritual. particular creod, opinion, prae. 


Ya. Obatinately and blindly attached to aome 


BIG'OT-ED, § creed, opinion, practice, or ritual 
BED Mf adv. In the Epa of a bigot: pertina 
ciously. 


BIG'OT-RY, n. 1. Obstinate or blind attachment to a per 
ticular creed ; unreasonable zcal or warmth in favor of a 
party, sect, or opinion; cxcessive prejudice. 2. The prac- 
tice or tenet of a bigot.—Pope. ; 

BI-HY-DROG'U-RET, x. A compound of two atoms of by. 
drogen, as the electro-negative ingrcdient, with one atom 
of some other substance, as the electro-positive ingredient, 

BI-JOU (be-zhoo), n., pl. Buoux. (Fr.] A trinkct, or e lit 

BLJOUTRY (be-zhootry) w. The 
- (be-z sR making or dealing in jew. 

BEJUGOUS [a (L. bis and jugum] Having tw d of 

o pairs 

BI-J GATE: $ leafleta. i p 

BULA'BI-ATE, a. (L. bis and labium.) Having two lips, aa 
the corols of fowers. . 

BI-LAN'EL-LATE, a. [L. bis and lamella] Having the form 
of a flatted sphere, bon gitailinally bifid. 

BIL'AN-DER, n. (D. bylander.] A small merchant vessel, 
used chiefly on the Dutch canals; so called, as moving 
close by land. 

BI-LAT'ER-AL, e. (L. bis and latus.) Having two sides. 

BIL'BER-RY, n. e name of a shrub and its fruit; a spe- 
cies of vaccinium, or whortle-berry, of a blue color. É 

BILBO,m. A rapier; a sword; so named, it is said, from 
Bilboa, in Spain, where the best are made. 

BIL'BOES, n. pl. On board of ships, long bars of iron with 
shackles, used to confine the feet of Done or offenders. 

zr Sy en (bil'bo-ket), n. (Fr.] e toy called a cup 
an 


BILD'STEIN, n. See AGALMATOLITE. 

BILE, x. (L. bilis; Fr. bile.) A yellow liquor, separated 
from the blood in the liver, collected in the hepatic duct, 
and thence discharged by the common duct into the duo- 


denum. 
BILE, n. An inflamed tumor. [See Bort, the correct om 


ography] 

BILE'DUET, n. (bile, and L. ductus.) A vessel or canal to 
convey bile; the hepatic duct and its branches. 

BILE'STONE, n. A concretion of viscid bile. 

BILGE, n. (a different orthography of bulge.) 1. The pro- 
tuberant part of a cask at the middle. 2. The breadth of a 
ship’s bottom on which she rests when aground. 

BILGE, v. i. To suffer a fracture in the bilge; to spring a 
leak by a fracture in the bilge. 

BILGECPUMP, w. A pump to draw the bilge-water from a 


ship. 
BILGE'-WA-TER, n. Water which lies on the bilge or bot 
tom of a ship, and ordinarily very offensive. 
BILGED, pp. or a. Having a fracture in the bil 'This 
artíciple is often used, as if the verb were tranaitive. 
BIL1A-RY, a. (L. bilis.) Belonging to the bile; conveying 


the bile.—Biliary calculus, a stone or concretion form- 
my m Gb -bladder. 
-LIN’G ° 
BI.LIN"GUAR, js. In two languages. 
BI-LIN"GUOUS, a. (L. bis and lingua.) Having two tongues, 
or speaking two languages. 
BIL'IOUS Quir 'yus), a. (r biliosus.] Pertaining to bile; com 
sisting or partaking of bile. 
BI-LITER-AL, a. [L. bis and litera.) Consisting of two let- 


ters. 

BILK, v. t. (Goth. bilaikan.] To frustrate or disappoint; to 
deceive or defraud by non-fulfillment of engagement. 

BILK'ED, pp. or a. Disappointed ; deceived ; defrauded. 

BILK’ING, ppr. Frustrating ; u g. 

BILL, n. (Sax. bile] 1. The beak of a fowl 2. An instru- 
ment in the form of a crescent. and fitted with a handle, 
used in cutting, pruning, &c. 3. A kind of halberd, or bat- 
tle-ax, formerly used by English infantry. 4. A pickax. 

BILL, s. (Norm. bille] 1. In law, a declaration in writing, 
expressing some wrong or fault. —2. In law, and in com 
merce, in England, an obligation or security given for 
money, but without forfeiture for non-payment. 3. A form 
or draft of a law, presented to a legislature, but not enact 
ed. 4. An advertisement posted up. 5. Any written pa- 
per, con a statement of particulars, or amount of 
goods sold —0. A bill of exchange is an order drawn on à 
person, requesting him to pay money to some person as- 
signed by the drawer.—7. A bill of entry is a Fr e^ 
count of goods entered at the custom-housc.—É. x of 
sight is a provisional entry, at the custom-house, © goods 
respecting which the importer has not full information so 
as to describe them exactly.—9. A bill of lading is a writ 
ten account of goods shipped by any pere bill 
of ity is an account of the number of h ina 

lace in a given time.—11. Bank-bill. [Se Baxx.)—12 

h bill of rights is a summary of rights and privileges 
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cialmed by a pcople.—13. A bili qf divorce, in the Jewish 
las, was a writing given by the husband to the wife, by 
which thc marriage relation was diesolved.—14.. Bill of 
credu. A bill or note for raising money on the mere credit 
of a stabo.—13. Bill of sale. A written couveyauce of per- 
sona) property, corresponding to a deed of real estate. It 
must be a scaled paper in England, but in the United States 
it may bo without seal—16, Bill of health. A ccertilicate 
froin We proper authorities as to the state of licalth of a 
ship's company at the time of her leaving port 

BILL, e. i. To join bills, as doves; to carvss in fondness. 

I BILL, v. t. To advertisc by a bill or public notice. 

BILL'-BQOR, s. A book in which a person kccps an ac- 
count of his notes, bills, bills of exchange, Kc. ; thus show- 
ing all that he issucs and receivcs.—JBouvier. f 

! BILL'-MAN, ». He who uscs a bill; applied particularly 
to soldiers. 

BILL-STICK'ER, n. One employed to stick up bills or 

lacards in public places, i 
L'ET, 2. (Fr. billet.) Á small paper or note in writing, 

uscd for various purposes ; sometimes it is a short letter, 
addressed to somc person; sometimes a ticket, dirccting 
soldiers at what house to lodge.—In heraldry, a billet is a 
bearing of an oblong square form.— Brande. 

BILL'ET, n. (Fr. billot.) 1. A small stick of wood. 2. An 
ornamcnt in Norman architecture. 

BILL'ET, v. t. To direct a soldier by a ticket or note where 
to lodye ; to quarter, as soldicrs. 

BILL'E T-D6UX (bille-doo), n. [Fr.] Alove note or letter. 

BILL'ET-ING, ppr. Quartering, as soldiers in private houses. 

BILL'IARD (bil'yard), a. Pertaining to the game of billiards. 

BILL'IARDS (bil'yardz), n. p. (Fr.billard.] A game playod 
on a rectan table, covered with a green cloth with 
smal] ivory balls, which the players aim to drive into haz- 
ard-neta, or pockets, at the sidcs and corners of the tables, 
by impclling one ball against another, with maces or cues. 

BIL'LING, ppr. or n. Joining of bills; caressing. 

BIL'LINGS-GATE, n. [from a market of this name in Lon- 
don, celebrated for tish and foullanguage.] Foul language ; 


ribsidry. 

BILLION (bil'yun), n. (L. dis, and million.] A million of 
millions. Among the French, a thousand millions.— Brande. 

BIL'LOT, ». Gold or silver in the bar or mass. 

BIL'LÓW, n. (Dan. ss Sw. bolja.) A great wave or surge 
of the sca, occasioned usually by violent wind. 

BIL'LOW, v. £ To swell; to rise and roll in large waves or 
surges.—Prior. 

BIL'LOW-BEAT-EN, a. Tossed by billows. 

BIL'LOW ED, pp. Swelled, like a billow. 

BIL'LoW-ING, ppr. Swelled into we waves or surges. 

BIL'LOW-Y, a. Swelling, or swelled into large waves, 
wavy; full of billows or surges. 

BILOBED, j* (L. bis, and Gr. Aofos.] Divided into two 

BI-LO‘BATE, § lobes. 

BI-LO€'9-LAH, a. (L. bis and loculus.) Divided into two 
cells, or containing two cells internally. 

BI-MACU-LATE, a. Having two spots. 

BI-MA'NA, n. A term applied to the highest order of mam- 
malia, of which man is the type and sole genus 

BI-MA'NOUS, a. (L. bis and manus.) Having two hands. 
Man is bimanous.—Larence. 

BI-MAR'GIN-ATE, a. Having a double margin. 

BI-ME'DI-AL, a, [L. bis and medial.) In mathematics, if 
two medial lines, A B and B C, commensurable only in 
power, and containing a rational rectangle, are compound- 
ed, the whole line A C will be irrational, and is called a 
first bimedial line. 

BI-MEN'SAL, a. Occurring once in two months. 

Bi-MUS'€U.LAR, a. (bis and muscular.) Having two at- 
taching muscles and two muscular impressions, as a vi- 
valve mollusk. 

BIN, n. (Sax. binn, or binne.) A wooden box or chest, used 
as a repository of corn or other commodities. 

I BIN. The old word for be and been. 

BIN’A-CLE v. (formerly bittacle] A wooden case, or box, 
in which the compass is kept on board a ship. : 

BYNA-RY, a. (L. binus.)  Compounded of two.—Binary 
number is that which is composed of two units —Binary 
compound, in chemistry, a compound of two elements — 
Binary star, a double star, whose members have a revolu- 
tion round their common center of gravity. 

BYNA-RY, n. The constitution of two.—Fotherby. 

BI'NATE, a. (L.dinus.) Being double, or in couples; grow- 
ing in pairs. 

BIND, v.t.; pret. bound ; pp. bound, and obe. bounden. (Sax. 
bindan.] 1. To tie together, or confine with a c or 
any that is flexible; to fasten, as with a band, fillct, 
or ligature. 2. To gird, inwrap, or involve; to confine by 
a wrapper, cover, or bandage. 3. To confine, or restrain, 
as a chain, fetters, or cord. 4. To restrain in any 
manner. 5. To oblige by a promise, vow, stipulation, cov- 
enant, aw, duty, or any other moral tie; to cngage. 6. 
To confirm or ratify. 7. To distress, trouble, or confine 
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by infirmity. 8. To constrain by a powerful influence of 
persnasion ; ns, ] am bownd to do it 9. To restrain the 
natura! discharges « f the bowcls; to makecostive 16. To 
form a border; to festen with a band, or any tlung that 
strengthens the edges; as, tobínd a carpet. 11. To cover with 
lcather, or any thing firm; to sew torcthcr and cover. 12 
To cover or securc by a band. 13. To oblige to serve by 
contract. 14. To make hard or firm.—To bind to, is to con 
tract.— To bind over, is to oblige by bond to appear at ncourt. 

BIND, v. i 1. To contract; to grow hard or stiff. 9. 'f'o 
grow or become costive. 3. To be obligatory. 

BIND, x. 1. A stalk of hops, so called from its winding 
round a pole or trec, or being bound to it. 2. The indu- 
rated clay of coal mines.  Brande.—3. In music, a ligaturs 
or tie which groups notes togcther. 

BIND-WEED, n. A troublesome weed, of the genus con 
volvulus. 

BIND'ER, n. 1. A on who binds; one whose occupation 
is to bind books; one who binds shcaves. 2. Any thing 
that binds, as a fillct, or band. 

BIND'ER-Y, n. A placc whcre books ere hound. 

BIND'ING, ppr. Fastcning a band; confining; restraining, 
covering, as a book; obliging by a promise, or other moral 
tie; making costive; contracting; making hard or stiff 

BINDING, a. That binds; that obliges; obligatory. 

BINDING, x. The act of fastening with a band, or ob g. 


a bandage; the cover of a book, with the sewing and ac 
companying work; any thing that binds; something that 
secures the edge of cloth. 

BIND'ING-LY, adv. So as to bind. 


BIND'ING-NESS, = State of having force to bind. 
BI-NERV'ATE, a. Having the wing, as that of an insect, 
P pported by only two nerves. 

BING, n. In alum works, a heap of alum thrown together 

BIN'NA-CLE. n. The compass-box of a ship. 

BIN'O-€LE, n. [L. binus and oculus.) A dioptric telescope. 
fitted with two tubes joining, so as to enable a person to 
view an object with both eyes at once. 

BI-NO€'U.LAR, a. Having two eyes; also, having two ap 
ertures, or tubes. 

BI-NO€'U-LATE, a. Having two eyes. 

BI-NÓMI-AL, a. (L. bis and nomen.) In algebra, a root con 
sisting of two members, connected by the sign plus or 
minus. 

BI-NOM'TN-OUS, a. [L. bis and nomen.) Having two names. 

BI-NOT'O-NOUS, a. Consisting of two notes. 

BI-NOX'YD, x. [L. bis and ozyd.] In chemistry, deutoxyd, 


w see. 

BI-OC'EL-LATE,a. Marked with two eye-like spots, as the 
wings of an insect. 

BI-OG'RA-PHER, n. One who writes an account of the life 
_and actions of a particular person ; a writer of lives. 

BI-O-GRAPH1€, 1° Pertaining to biography, or the 

BI-O-GRAPH1€-AL, § history of the life of a person; con- 
tainin biography: 

BY-O-G H'I€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of a biography. 

BI-OG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. Bios and ypaġw.) The history of 
the life and character of a parco ar person. 

B] OL'O-6Y „n. (Gr. Bros and Aoyos.) scicnce of life; ə 
term introduced by Treviranus in place of physiology. 

BY-O-TYNA, ?*. A mineral from Vesuvius. See ANom 

PTS £ THITE. 

A 

BYHO.VA€. 1 See Brvovac. 

BI enue, a. [L. bis and pario.] Bringing forth two at a 

BI-PXRTT.BLE, ?a. (L. bis and partio.) That may be di- 

BIP'AR-TILE, vided into two parts. 

BI-PXR'TIENT (bI-p&r'shent), a. (L. bis and partio, partiens.) 
Dividing into two parts. 

BIP'AR-TITE, a. [L. bis and partitus.) 1. Having two cor. 
respondent parts.- 2. In botany, divided into two parts to 
the base, as a leaf. 

BI-PAR-TÍT"TION, n. The act of dividing into two parts, or 
of making two correspondent parts. 

BI-PE€TIN-ATE, a. In botany, having two margins toothed 
like a comb. 

BIPED, n. (L. bipes.) An animal having two feet, as man. 

BIP'E-DAL, a. Having two feet, or the length of two fcet. 

BI-PEL'TATE, a. Having a defense like a double shield. 

BI-PEN'NATE, a. Having two wings. 

BI-PET'AL-OUS, a. (L. bis and Gr. xeraÀoy.] Having twe 
flower leaves, or two petals. 


BI.PIN'NATE,  ?a. (L. bipinnatus.) In botany, having pin- 
BI.PIN'NA-TED, § nate leaves on each side of the petiole. 
BY-PIN-NATI-FID, a. (L. bis, pinna, and findo.) Doubly 


pinnatifid; having the primary segments of tho leaves 
BÉPO! LAL E Doubly polar.—Coleridg 
I-P6’LAR, a. Doubly polar.— e. 
BI-PUN€T'9.AL, a. hidving two points. 
BY-PUPIL-LATE, a. In entomology, a term a to a3 
eye-like spot on the wing of a butterfly, having in it dota 
of a different color. 
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BI-QUAD'RATE, x. (L. bis and guadratus.] In mathematics, 
the tourth power, arising from thc multiplication of a 
equare hy itself. 

BI-QUAD-RAT'IO, n. The same as biquadrate. 

Bi-QUAD-RAT'I€,«. Pertaining to the biquadratic, or fourth 


power. 

BI-QUINTILE, n. [L. bis and quintus.] An aspert of the 
plancts, when thcy are distant from each other by twice 
the Afk part of a great circle. 

BI-RÁADLATE, 2a. [L. bis and radiatus.) Having two 

BI-RA'DI-A-TED, $ rays. 

BIRCH, w. (L. Sax. birce.) A genus of trees, the betula, of 
which there are several species. Its smaller branches, 
being tough and slendcr. were formerly n.uch used for 
rods, especially in schools. 

BIRCH'EN,]4 Made of birch; consisting of birch. 


BIRCH WINE, n. Wine made of the vernal juice of the 

c 

BİRD, x. (Sax. bird, or bridd, a chicken.) 1. Properly, a 
chicken, the young of fowls, and hence, a small fowl. 2 
In modern use, any fowl or flying animal. 

BIRD, v.t. To catch birds.— 

BIRD OF PAR'A-DISE, n. A genus of birds found in the 
Oricntal isles, some of them remarkably beautiful. 

BIRD-BOLT, n. An arrow for shooting birds. 

BiRD’-CAGE, n. A box or case for keeping birds. 

BIRD'-CALL, n. A little stick, cleft at one end, in which is 
put a leaf of some plant, for imitating the cry of birds. 

BIRD'-CATCH-ER, xn. One whose employment is to catch 
birds; a fowler. 

BIRD'-CATCH-ING, n. The art of taking birds, 

BIRD-CHER-RY, n. A tree, a species of prunus, whose 
fruit is peculiarly grateful to bir 

BIRD'ER, n. A bird-catcher. 

BIRD-EYED (ide), a. Quick-sighted ; catching a glance as 
one goes, 

BIRD-FAN-CI-ER, n. 1. One who takes 
ing birds. 2 One who keeps for sale 
of birds which are kept in cages 

BIRD'ING-PI£CE, n. fowling-piece. 

BIRD-LIKE,a. Resembling a bird. 

BIRD-LIME, n. A viscous substance, used to catch birds. 

BIRD-LIMED, a Smeared with bird-lime ; spread to in- 
snare.— Howell. 

BiRD-MAN, n. A fowler, or bird-catcher. 

BIRD’-OR-GAN, n. A small barrel-organ, used in teaching 


birds to sing. 
BIRD'-PEP-PER, x. A species of capsicum, affording the 
best Cayenne pepper. , 
BIRDS-EYE, a. n from above, as if by a flying bird ; 
seen at a glance: hence, general; not minute, or detailed ; 
as, a birds-eye view of a subject. 
BIRDS EYE, n. pular name of a genus of flower- 
OPER called, also, pheasant's-eye. 
BIRDS’EYE-MA-PLE, n. A kind of maple having spots like 
the eye of a bird, much used in cabinet work. 
BIRDS'FOOT, n. A flowering plant, the ornithopus. 
BIRDSFOOT-TREFOIL, n. A genus of plants. 
BIRDSMOUTH, x. A term applied to an interior angle, or 
notch, cut at the extremity of a piece of timber, across the 
grain, to receive the edge of another piece to be inserted. 
BIRDS'NEST, n. 1. The nest in which a bird laya eggs, 
and hatches her young. 2. A plant.—3. In olay. the 
nest of a small swallow, of China and the neighboring 
M vetat mat tasted, and esteemed a luxury. 
BIRDS‘TONGUE, $ n. Names of plants. 
BIRD-WIT-TED, a. Flighty ; passing rapidly from one 
subject to another ; not having the faculty of attention. 
BI'REÉME, n. [L. biremis.) A vessel with two banks or tiers 
of oars.— Mitford. 

BIRG'AN-DER, n. The name of a wild goose. 

BI-RHON-BOID'AL, a. Having a surface composed of 
twelve rhombic faces. 

t BERK'EN, v. t. (from birch, Sax. birce, byre.) To beat with 
a birch or rud. 

BI-ROSTRATE, ła. [L. bis and rostrum.) eee 

g 


asure in rear- 
various kinds 


BI-ROS/TRA-TED, $ double beak, or process resemb 


& beak. 

BIRT, n. A fish, called, also, turbot. 

BIRTH' n. (Sax. byrd, beorth.] 1. The act of coming into 
life. or of being born. Except in poetry, it is generally 
applicd to human beings. 2. Lineage; extraction; de- 
scent 3. The condition in which a person is born; as, 
an Englishman by birth. 4. That which is born; that 
which is produced, whether animal or vegetable. 5. The 
HÀ "d bringing forth. 6. Origin; beginning; as, a nation's 

i 
1 

BERTH, I" Astation in which a ship rides See Beavis 

BIRTH-NIGHT, n. The night in which a person is born; 

and the annive-sary of that night in succeeding years. 
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BIRTH-PLACE, n. Tho town, ci 

a persan in'ho ar city, or country where a 
RTII-RIGHT (-rite), n. An t or privilege 
a person is entitied by birth. ^ Or Privilege to whieh 

MD M PS sung some birth of a person. 

á TRAN” ,&4. Strangled or suffocate: 

BIRTHDAY 7 ; Pi 

. , *." 1. The day in which any person is born. 
2. The same day of the month in which a pcrson was 
born, in every succeeding year. 

1 BERTH'DÓM, n. Privilege of birth.—Shak. 

BER THING, n. Any thing addcd to raise tho sidcs of a 
ship. 

BIRTHLESS, a. Destitute of birth 

BIRTHWORT, n. A genus of plants, aristolochia, 

BIS. In music, it denotes repetition of a passae. 

BUSA, à». A coin of Pegu, of the valuc of 

BYZA,$ also, a weight. 

BIS'€O-TIN, n. [Fr.] A confection, made of flour, sugar, 
marmalade, and eggs. 

BIS'€UIT (bis'kit), n. [Fr.; compounded of L. bis, twice, 
and cuit, baked.] 1. A kind of bread. formed into cakea, 
and baked hard for seamen. 2. A cake, variously made, 
for the use of private families. —3. Earthen-ware, or por- 
celain, after the first baking, but before it has been glazed. 
4. In sculpture, a kind of unglazed porcelain, of which 
Kon and figures are fumncd in miniature.— Brande. 

BI-SECT,, v. t. [L. bis and seco.) To cut or divide into two 


BÉSECTED, pp. Divided into two equal parta. 

BY-SECTING, ppr. Dividing into two equal parts. 

BI-SE€’TION, x. The act of cutting into two equal parts, 
the division of any line or Quantity into two equal parts. 

BI-SEG’MENT, 2. One of the parts of a line, divided into 
two equal parta. 

BI-SEg'RI-ATE, a. Existing in two series. 

NIME IZ [L. setosus.] Having two bristles. 

BI-SEX'OUS, a. Consisting of both sexesa.—Brown. 

BI-SEX^'U-AL.a. In botany, hermaphrodite; a term applied 
to flowers which contain both stamcns and pistil in the 
same envelope. 

BISH'OP, x. [L. episcopus ; Gr. cw:cxoroçs ; Sax. biscop.] 1. 
An overseer; a spiritual superintendent, ruler, or director. 
2. In the primitive Church, a spiritual overseer ; an elder 
or presbyter ; one who had the pastoral care of a church. 
3. In the Greek, Latin, and some Protestant Churches, a 
prelate, or person consecrated for the spiritual govern- 
ment and direction of a diocese. 

BISH'OP, n. 1. A cant word for a mixture of wine, oranges, 

and sugar.— Swift. 2 Part of a lady's dress. 

BISHOP, v. . 1. To confirm; to it solemnly into the 
church. 2. Among horse-dealers, to use arts to make an 
old horse look like a young one. 

BISH’OP-LIKE, a. Resembling a bishop; belonging to a 
bishop. 

BISH'OP-DOM, n. Jurisdiction of a bishop. 

BISH'OP ED (bish'opt), pp. Confirmed. 

BISH'OP-ING, ppr. Confi ; 

BISH'OP-LY, adv. In the manner of a bishop.—Hooker. 

BISH'OP-LY, a. Belonging to a bishop. 

BISH'OP-RI€, n. [bishop and ric.) 1. A diocese; the dis- 
trict over which the farisdiction of a bishop extends. 2. 
The charge of instructing and governing in spiritual con- 
cerns; office. 

BISH'OPS-WEED, n. A genus of plants, with the generic 
name ammi. 

BISH'OPS-WÓRT, n. A plant. . 

BISK, n. (Fr. bisque.) Soup or broth, made by boiling sev- 
eral sorts of flesh together. 

BISKET, na. A biscuit. This orthography is adopted by 
many respectable writers. 

BIS‘MUTH, n. [G. wissmuth.] A metal of a yellowish, or 
reddish-white color, and a lamellar texture. 

BISMUTH O'€HER, n. Native oxyd of bismuth, some- 
times containing a small portion of carbonic acid. 

BIS'MUTH-AL, a. Consisting of bismuth, or containing it. 

BIS MUTH-I€, a. Pertaining to bismuth. 

BISMUTH-XNE, n. A rare mineral, composed of bismuth 
and sulphur; a native sulphuret of bismuth. 

BI'SON, n. (L.] A quadruped of the bovine genus, usually, 
but improperly, called the buffalo. 

BIS.SEX'TILE, n. [L. bisseztilis.) Leap-year, every fourth 
year, in which a day is added to the month of February 
on account of the excess of six hours, which the civil year 
contains above 365 days. 

BIS-SEX'TILE, a. Pertaining e the leap yent 

t BIS'SON, a. (Sax. bisen.] Blind. - cared 

BIS‘TER, 1 n. |Fr. bistre] A dark-brown pigment, pre 

BEES í; XD the tok of uem ioo Giles 

BI-STIPU -stip'uld), a. a 

BIS'TORT, n. Ë bistorta.) A plant, a spccies of polyge 
num, popularly sn 


f a ducat, 
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BIS'TOU RY (biatu ry). & (Fr. butourt] A surgical instru- 
saent for mnking incisions, 

BYSUL'CATE, « Two-furrowel. 

BI-SUL’€OUS, a, [L. bisuleus.) Cloven-footed, as swino or 
oxen. 

BI-SULPHU-RET, n. In chemistry, a sulphuret with two 
atoms of eulphur as the clectro-uegative ingredient. 

BIT, ». (Sax. büoL) Tho iron part of a bridle which is in- 
eertcd in the mouth of a horse, and its appendages, to 
which the reina are fastcned. 


RIT, e. & To put a bridle upon a horse; to put the bit in 
the mouth. 
BIT, pra. and pp. of bite. Seizcd or wounded by the teeth. 


BIT, n. (Sax. bua.) 1. A small picce; a mouthful, or mor- 
sel; a bite, 2 A small picce of any substanec. 3. A 
small coin of the West Indies. 4. A small instrument for 
boring holes.— This word is used, like jot and whit, to ex- 

ress the smallest degree; as, he is not à bít wiser or 
tter. 

BITCH, n. (Sax. bicca, bicce, bice.] 1. The female of the 
canine kind, as of the dog, wolf, and fox. 2 A name of 
reproach for a woman.— Pope. 

BITE, e. t; pret. bit; pp. bit, bitten. (Sax. bitan.) 1 To 
break or crush with the tecth, as in eating; to pierce with 
the teeth, as a serpent; to seize with the tecth, as a dog. 
2 To pinch or pain, as with cold. 3. To reproach with 
sarcasm ; to treat with severity by words or writing. 4. 
To pierce, cut, or wound; as, a biting falchion. 5. To 
make to smart; as, a biting pain. 6. To cheat; to trick. 
—Pope. 7. To enter the ground, and hold fast, as the bill 
and palm of an anehor.—To bite the thumb at another was 
formerly a mark of contempt, intended to provoke a quar- 
rel; as, in Shakspeare, " Do you bite your thumb at us ?” 

BITE, n. L The seizure of any thing by the teeth of an an- 
imal 2. The wound made by the teeth. 3. A morsel; a 
mouthful 4. A cheat; a trick; a fraud; (a low word.] 
5. A sharper ; one vrho cheats. 

BITER, 2. 1. One who bites; that which bites; a fish apt 
to take bait. 2. One who cheats or defrauds. 

BI-TERN'ATE, a. (L. bis and ternus] In botany, doubly 


ternate. 
BITING, ppr. Seizing, wounding, or crushing with the 
teeth ; pinching, p g, causing to smart with cold; re- 


roaching with severity,or treating sarcastically ; cheating. 

BITING, « Sharp; sire. Mace. m P 

BITING, n. Act of biting. 

BITTNG-LY, adv. In a sarcastic or jeering manner. 

BITLESS, a. Not having a bit or bridle —Funshaw. 

BIT'MOUTH, n. The bit, or that part of a bridle which is 
iun a horse's mouth. 

BITTA-CLE, n. The box for the compass lights on board 
a ship. Sce BINNACLE. 

BIT'TED, pp. Having the bit put in the mouth. 

BIT'T EN rni pp. of bite. Seized or wounded by the 
teeth ; che 

BITTER, a. (Sax. bitter.) 1. Sharp or biting to the taste; 
acrid; like wormwood. 2. Shorp; cruel; severe; as, 
bitter enmity.—Heb., L 3. Sharp, as words; reproachful; 
sarcastic; satirical. 4. Sharp to the feeling; pure : 
painful, cruel; severe ; that makes to smart. 5. Paintul 
to the mind; calamitous; poignant 6. Aftlicted; dis- 
tressed. 7. Hurtful; very sinfi 8. Mournful; distress- 
ing; expressive of misery. 

BITTER, n. A substance that is bitter. See BITTERS. 

BITTER, x. In marine language, a turn of the cable which 
is round the bitts. 

BITTER-GOURD, n. A plant, a species of cucumis. 

BITTER-SALT, n. Epsum salt; sulphate of magnesia. 

BITTER-SPAR, n. A mineral resembling calc spar, but 
consisting of carbonate of magnesia and carbonate of 
lime. Dolomite is another name. 

BITTER-SWEET, 2. A slender, climbing plant. —Encyc. 

BITTER-VETCH, n. 1. A species of ervun, or lenti), cul- 
tivated for fodder. 2. A genus of plants, known by the 
generic name orobus. 

BITTER-WORT x. The plant called gentian. 

t BITTER-FUL, a Full of bitterness. 

BITTER-ISH, a. Somewhat bitter; bitter in a moderate 

derree.—Goldsmith. 

R-ISH-NESS, 2. The quality of being moderately 
bitter.— Encyc. 

BITTER-LY, adv. 1. With a bitter taste. 2 In & severe 
manner; in a manner expressing poignant grief. 3. Ina 
manner severely reproachful —Svw. Keenly; sharply ; 
severely; cruelly; painfully; poignantly; angrily. 

BITTERN, n. [D. butoor.] A bird of the zrallic order, the 
ardea stellaris. It has long legs and neck, and stalks 
among reeds and sedge, fee upon fish. 

BITTERN, n. (from biter.) 1. In salt-works, the brine re- 
maining after the salt is concreted. 2. A very bitter com- 
pound of quassia, cocculus indicus, &c., used to adulter- 
ate 
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in things which oxeites a biting, disagreeable sensation 

in the tongue. 2. In a Agurative sense. extreme enmity, 
dge, hatred. 3. Sharpness; severity of tempci. 4 

cenness of reproach ; piquancy ; biting satire, or enf- 
casm. 5. Keen sorrow; painful affliction; vexation ; ca 
lamity; deep distress of mind. 

BITTERS, x. pl. A liquor in which bitter herbs or roots 
are steeped. 

BITTING, ppr. Putting the bits in the mouth. 

BITTOUl, la. ‘The bittern.—Dryden 

BITTOR, i t .—Dry . 

BITT, v. t. To put round the bitts ; as, to bir the cabie 

PITTS, n. pl. A frame of two strong pieces of timber fixed 

rpendicularly in the fore part of & ship, on which to 
asten the cables when she rides at anchor. 

BI-TOME’, a. Bitumen, so written for the sake of the 
rh .— May. 

BI-TÜM'ED, a. Smeared with bitumen.—Shak. 

BI.TÜMEN, n. [L.] This name is used to denote various 
inflammable substances, of a strong smell, and of different 
consistencies, which are found in the carth. 

BI-TOMI-NATE, v.t. To impregaate with bitumen. 

BI-TÜMLINA-TED, pp. or a. Impregnated with bitumen. 

BI-TU-MI-NIFER-OUS, a. Producing bitumen.—Kirwan 

BI-TU'MIN-IZE, v. t. To form into, or impregnate with, bi- 
tumen.—Lit. Mag. 

spel tc ON n. The process of forming bitumen 

BI-TO’MIN-IZ-ING, ppr. Forming bitumen. 

BI-TÜ'MI-NOUS, a. Having the qualities of bitumen ; coum- 
pounded with bitumen; containing bitumen.— Bituminous 
shale, an argillaceous shale impregnated with bitumen, and 
usually accompanying coal. 

BYVALVE, wn. An animal having two valves, or a shell 
consisting of two parts, which open and shut Also, a 
Poricarp whose seed vessel opens into two valves. 

BTVALVE, 


a. Having two shells or valves which 
BI VALVULAR, | open and shut, as tle oyster, and the 
BI-VALV'OUS, seed vessels of certain planta. 


BI-VAULT'ED, a. (L. bis and vault.) Having two vaults or 
arches.— Barlow. 
BI-VEN'TRAL, a. (L. bis and venter.) Having two bellies. 


—Bailey. 

BIVLOUS, a. [L.bivius.] Having two ways, or leading two 
ways. 

BIV'OUAO (biv^wak), n. (Fr.] The guard or watch of a 
whole army ; the encamping of soldiers for the night, with. 
out covering or tents, in readiness for immediate action. 

BIV'OUAO (biv^wak), v. t. To watch, or be on guard, as a 
whole army; to encamp during the night, without tent or 


SON. 

BIX^WORT, n. A plant. 

BIZ'AN-TINE. See BYZANTINE. 

BI-ZIRRE, (be-z&r), a. (Fr.] Odd; fantastical; whimsical , 
extravagant 

BLAB, v. t. (W. llavaru.] 1. To utter or tell in a thou 
less manner; to publísh secrets or trifles without discre 
tion. 2 To tellor utter; in a good sense.—Shak. 

BLAB, v. £ To tattle ; to tell tales.— Skak. 

BLAB, n. A babbler ; a tell-tale ; one who betrays secrets 

BLABBER, z. A tattler; a tell-tale. 

HBLABBER, v.i 1. To whistle to a horse. 2. To falter, 


to fib. 

BLAPB'BER-LIPP ED (-lipt). See BLoBBER-LIPPED. 

BLAB BING, ppr. Telling indiscreetly what ought to be 
concealed ; tattling. 

BLA€K, a. (Sax. blac, and blec] 1. Of the color of night ; 
destitute of light; dark. 2. Darkened by clouds. 3. Sul- 
len; having a cloudy look or countenance. 4. Atrociously 
wieked; horrible. 6. Dismal; mournful; calamitous.— 
Black and blue, the dark color of a bruise in the flesh, 
which is aecompanied with a mixture of blue. 

BLACK, x. 1. That which is destitute of light or whiteness; 
the darkest color, or, rather, a destitution of all color. 2 
A negro ; a person whose skin is black. 3. A black dress, 
or mourning. 

BLACK, v. t. To make black; to blacken; to soil. 

BLAC€K’-A€T, n. The English statute, 9 Geo. L, which 
makcs it felony to appear armed in any park or warren, 
&c., or to hunt or steal deer, &c., with the face blacked, ot 
disguised. 

BLACK’-ART, n. Conjuration. 

BLACK'BALL, n. 1. A composition of tallow, &c., for black- 
ing shoes. 2. A ball of a black color, used as a negative 
in voting. 

BLAEK'BALL, v. . To rejeet or negative in choosing, by 
putting black balls into a ballot-box. 

BLACK'BAR, n. A plea obliging the plaintiff to assign the 

lace of trespass. 
BLACK'BER- IED-HÉATH' n. A plant. 

BLA€K'BER-RY, n. (Sax. blacberisn.] The berry of the 
bramble, genus rubus, of a pleasing taste. 


beer. 
BITTER-NESS, n. 1. A bitter taste; or, rather, a quality | BLACK’BIRD, n. In England, a species of thrush, a sing 
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ing bird with a fine note. The American black bird differs 
materially from the European. 

BLA€K’BOARD, x. A board uscd in schools, &c., for writ. 
ing, drawing lines, and various other purposes of instruc- 


tion. 

BLA€K'-BQOK, n. 1. The Black-book of the exchequer in 
England, composed in 1175. 2. Any book which treats of 
necrumancy. 3. A book compiled by order of the visitors 
of monasteries, under Henry VLI, containing a detailed 
account of the enormitics practiced in religious houses, to 
blacken them, and to hasten their dissolution. 

BLACK’-BROWED, a. Having black eyc-brows; gloomy; 
dismal ; threatening. 

BLA€K-BRYO-NY, n. A plant; the tamus. 
BLACK-€ANK’ER, n. A disease in turnips and other 
crops, produced by a species of caterpillar.—Farm. Enc. 
BLACR'CAP, n. 1. A bird; the mock-nightingale. 2. In 

cookery, an apple roasted till black. 

BLA€K’-€AT-TLE, n.pl. Cattle of the bovine genus, as bulls, 
oxen, and cows, whatever may be their color. [ English.) 

BLACK-CHALK (black’-chawk), n. A mineral of a bluish- 
black color; a variety of argillaceous slate. 

BLACK’-€6AT, n. A common and familiar name for a 
clergyman, as red-coat is for a soldier. 

SLA€RA'C€O€K, n. A fowl, called, also, black-grouse and 
black-game. 

BLACK'-DAY, n. A day of gloom and disaster.—Shak. 

BLA€R-DEATH (-deth), n. The black plague. 

BLA€K DROP, s. Aliquid preparation of opium in vinegar. 

BLA€K’-EA’GLE, n. In Scotland, a name given to the falco 


ulvus. 

BLACK _EARTH (-erth), n. Mold; earth of a dark color. 

BLA€K’-EYED (ide), a. Having black eyes. 

BLA€K’-FACED (-faste), a. Having a black face. 

BLA€K'FISH, n. 1. A fish caught on the rocky shores of 
New-England; the tautog. 2. A small kind of the whale, 
about twenty feet long. 

BLA€R'-FLUX, ». A mixture of carbonate of potash and 
charcoal, used as a flux. 

BLA€K'-FOR-EST, n. A forest in Germany. 

BLA€K'FRI-AR, n. A name given to the Dominican order; 
called, also, preaching friars. 

BLA€K'-GUN. An American tree, of the genus Nyssa, 
whose wood is tough, and much used for naves of wheels, 
and in ao pulang. 

PLACK-HEART-ED (-b&rted), a. Having a black or ma- 


PETU beart. 

BLA€K’-JA€K, x. 1. A name given by miners to blende. 9. 
A leathern cup of old times. 

BLA€K'-LEAD (-led), n. A mineral of a dark ateel-gray 
color, called plumbago. 

BLA€R'-LEG, n. A notorious gambler and cheat. 

BLA€K’-LEGS, n. In some parts of England, a disease 
among calves and sheep. 

BLACR'-LET'TER, a. 1. Written or printed in the black- 
letter character. 2. Studious of books in black-letter. 

BLA€K’-LETTER, x. The old English, or modern Gothic 
letter or character. 

BLA€K’-MAIL, x. 1 A certain rate anciently paid, in the 
north of England, to certain men who were allied to rob- 
bers, to be by them protected from pillage.—2 Alack-rent, 
or rents paid in corn or flesh. 

BLA€K’-NONDAY (-mun'dy), n. Easter Monday, in 34 Ed. 
IIL, which was misty, obscure, and so cold that men died 
on horseback.— Stowe. 

BLA€K’-MONKS, n. pl. A name given to the Benedictines. 

BLA€K'-MOOR, n. A negro; a black man. 

BLA€K'-MOUTHED, a. Using foul or scurrilous language. 


—Killing beck. 
t BLA€CK’-PEOPLED, a. Having people of a black color. 
e lamp-black, used in 


BLA€K’-PIG’MENT, n. A very 
making printer’s ink. 

BDACHSSEND ee n. A kind of food made of blood and 
grain. 

BLA€K'-ROD, s. (back and rod.) In England, the usher 
belonging to the order of the garter; so called from the 
black rod which he carries. is of the king’s chamber, 
and usher of parliament. 

BLA€K’-SEA, n. The Euxine Sea. 

BLA€K'SHEEP, n. In Oriental history, the ensign or stand- 
ard of a race of Turkmans. 

BLA€K’-SIL’‘VER, n. A mineral, called, also, brittle silver 
ore, consisting of silver, antimony, and sulphur. 

BLA€K’SMITH, n. A smith who works in iron, and makes 
iron utensils; more properly an iron-smith. 

BLAOR' SNAKE, n. A serpent of a black color; two spe- 
cies are found in America, neither of which is poisonous. 

BLACK’STRAP, n. A coarse liquor drank by the vulgar. 

BLA€K'TAIL, n. A fish, a kind of perch. 

BLA€K THORN, n. A species of prunus, called sloe. 

BLACK'TIN, 2. Tin ore, when dressed, stamped, and wash- 
ed, ready for melting. 

BLAC€K-TRESS'ED (-trest), n. Having black tresses. 
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BLACK-VIS'AGED, a. Having a dark visage. 

irs iens Ha A copious vomiting of dark-colored 
matter, resem cofiec-grounds; one of : 
attendants of the yellow aver re mo a 

BLA€K'-WADD, n. An ore of manganese. 

BLACK'-WAL'NUT, n. A well-known American trce, whose 
wood is of a dark color, forming a beautiful material for 
cabinet work. 

BLACR'-WASH, n. A lotion composed of calomel and 
lime-watcr. 

BLACK'-WORK, n. Iron wrought by black-smiths. 

BLA€K’A-MOOK, 2. A negro; a black man. 

BLACK ED (blakt), pp. Made black; soiled. 

BLACK’EN (blak'kn), v. t. (Sax. bLecan.] L. To make black. 
—JFranklin. 2. To make dark; to darken; to cloud. 3 
To soil. 4. To sully reputation; to make infamous. 

BLA€R'EN, v.i. To grow black, or dark. 

BLA€K'EN ED (blak'nd), Made black. 

BLA€K’EN-ER, n. He who blackens. 

BLACK'EN-ING, ppr. Making black; darkening. 

BLACK'GUÁRD, n. One who uses abusive, scurrilous lan- 
foe or treats othcrs with foul abuse. 

B (Ls ‘GUARD, v. t. To revile in scurrilous language. 

10. 

BLA€K’GUARD, a. Scurrilous; abusive. 

BLACK'GUARD-ISM, n. The conduct or language of a 
blackguard. 

BLA€R'ING, ppr. Making black. 

BLA€K'ING, n. A substance used fbr blacking shoes; any 
factitious matter for making things black. 

Beka a. Somewhat black; moderately black or 

ar 

BLA€R'LY, adv. Darkly; atrociously. 

BLACKNESS, n. The quality of being black ; black color, 
darkness; atrociousness or enormity in wickedness. 

BLAD'-AP-PLE, n. In botany, a species of cactus. 

BLADDER, n. (Sax. bledr, bledra, bleddra.) 1. A thir sac 
or bag in animals, which serves as the receptacle oí some 
secreted fluid, as the urinary bladder, the gall bladder, &c. 
By way of eminence, the word, in common language, de- 
notes the urinary bladder. 2 Any vesicle, blister, or pus- 
tule, especially if filled with air, or a thia, watery liquor. 
—3. In botany, a distended, membranaceous pericarp. 

BLADDER-AN’GLING, a. Fishing by means of a baited 
hook attached to an inflated bladder. 

BLADDERED, a. 1. Swelled Exe a bladder. 2. Put up in 
bladders; as, bladdered lard. 

BLAD'DER-NUT, n. A genus of plants frequently culti- 
vated as ornamental snrubs. 

BLAD'DER-SEN'NA, or bastard-senna, a genus of plants, 
called, in botany, colutea. 

BLAD'DER-Y, a. Resembling a bladder. 

BLADE, n. (Sax. bled, bled.) 1. Properly, the leaf or flat 
part of the leaf of gramincous plants, though the term is 
often applied to the spire.—[In the Southern States, the 
leaves of maize are called blades, or corn blades.) 2. The 
cutting part of an instrument, as the blade of a knife, or 
swo 3. The blade qf the shoulder, shoulder-blade, or 
blade-bone, ia the scapula, or scapular bone. 4. A brisk 
man ; a bold, forward man; a rake. 

BLADE, v.t. To furnish with a blade. 

BLADEBONE, n. The scapula, or upper bone in the shoulder. 

BLAD'ED, pp. 1. Having a blade or blades. It may be used 
of blade 1n the sense of a leaf, iy pode or the curing m 
of an instrument. —2. In mi , composed of long 
and narrow plates, like the blade of a knife. 

BLADE'SMITH, n. A sword cutler. 

BLAD‘ING, ppr. Furnishing with a blade. 

BLAIN, n. pe blegene; D. blein.) A pustule; a botch ; a 
blister .—In farriery, a small bladder at the root of an ani- 
mal’s tongue. 

BLAKE, a. Yellow.—North of England. 

BLAN’A-BLE, a. Deserving of censure. Dryden.—Svx 
Culpable ; faulty ; wrong ; inexcusable ; reprehensible, 
censurable ; blame-worthy ; go 

BLAM'A-BLE-NESS, n. Culpableness; fault. 

BLAM'A-BLY, ade. Culpably; in a manner deserving of 


censure. 

BLAME, v. t. (Fr. bldmer.] 1. To express disapprobation of; 
to find fault with. 92. To bring blame or reproach upon; 
to blemish; as, “she had blamed her noble blood." Spenser, 
(obs.]—SvN. To censure ; disparage ; condemn ; cry down, 
upbraid ; reprove ; reproach. SA 

BLAME, m. 1. Imputation of a fault; disap robation; an 
expression of disapprobation. 2. That which i d 
of censure or disapprobation. 3. Hurt; injury —To Baws, 
in the phrase, he is to blame, signifies blamabie, e 
blamed.—SvN. Censure; reprehension ; condemnation 

zs roach ; faali sin; erime; eidean aaa 

BLAMED, pp. Censured; disa 

BLAME'FUL,a. Faulty a meriting bine reprehensible. 

BLAMEFUL-LY, adv. a eful manner. | 

BLAMEFÜL-NESS, x. State of being blameful. 


BLA 


BLAMETLESS a Without fault; not meriting censure. 
Svs. Innocent; faultless ; spotless ; unblemished ; un- 
blanable; irreproachable; irreprovable. 

BLAMELESS: LY, ade. innocently; without fault, 

BLAMELEZSS.NESS, n. Innocence; a state of being not 
worthy of censurc.— Hammond. 

BLAM'ER, a. One who blames, finds fault, or ccnsuree. 

BLAMEWoRTHENESS, m. The quality of deserving cen- 


eure. 

BLANEWOR-FHY, a Deserving blame; censurable ; cul- 

bie; reprcheneiblg. 

BLAN ING, ppr. Censuring; finding fault. 

BLAN€'ARD, n. (Fr. blanc.) A kind of linen cloth, manu- 
factured in Normandy. 

BLANCH, e. t. (Fr.Manchir.) 1. To whiten; to take out the 

color, and n white; to obuterate, 2, To slur; to mi 
to over; that ie, to avoid; to make empty; 
3. To make white by pecling; as, to blanch n 
In gardening, to whiten by cxcluding light, as the stalks 
or arcs of plants, by certhing them up, or tying them to- 
gether. 

BLANCH, r.i To evadc; to shift; to spcak softly; to be 
rescrved; to remain blank, or empty; as, books will speak, 
when couneclors banch.— Bacon, (obs.) 

BLANCHED (blüncht), pp. Whitened. 

BLANCH’ER, n. One who whitens; also, one who anneals 
and clcanses money. 

BLiNCILIM'E.TER, n. (blanch, and Gr. uerpov.] An in- 
strument for measuring the bleaching power of oxymu- 
riate of lime and potash. 

BLXNCH'NG, n. The act of whitening. 

SLANCH‘ING. ppr. ar a. Whitening.—In coinage, the op- 
eration of gn brightness to pieces of silver. 

BLXNCH'ING LIQUOR (-lick’or), n. A solution of chlorid 
of lime for bleaching. called, also, by workmen, ckemic. 

BSLANC-MANGE, KED meae) (Fr. shite food.) In 

BLANC-MANGER, Y° cookery, a preparation of dissolved 
isinglass, milk, sugar, cinnamon, &c., boiled into a thick 
consistence. 

BLAND, a. [L. blandus.} Mild; soft; gentle ; as, bland words. 

BLAND-à'TION, n. Gross flattery.— Camden. 

BLAND-IL'O-QUENCE, n. (L. blandus and loguor.] Fair, 
mild. flattering sper 

BLANDISH, v.t. (L. Mandior ; Old Eng. Mandise.—Chaucer.) 
To soften; to caress; to flatter by kind words or affec- 
tionate actions. 

BLANDISH-ER, n. One who flatters with soft words. 

BLANDISH-ING, ppr. Soothing or flattering with fair words. 

BLAND'ISH-ING, n. Blandishment. 

BLANDISH-MENT, n. Soft words; kind speeches; caress- 
es; expression of kindness ; words or actions expressive 
of affection or kindness, and tending to win the heart. 

BLAND'NESS, n. State of being bland.— Chalmers. 

BLANK, a. (Fr. blanc] L Void; empty; consequently, 
white; as, a blank papet: 2. White or pale; as, the blank 
moon.—JMilton. 3, Pale from fcar or tcrror; hence, con 
fused ; confounded ; dispirited ; dejected. 4. Without 
rhyme; as, blank verge. 5. Pure; entire; complete, as a 
blank falsehood. 6. Not containing balls or bullets; as, a 
blank cartridze. 

BLANK, n. 1. Any void space; a void space on paper, or 
in my written instrument. 2. A lot by which nothing is 
gained ; a ticket in a lottery which draws no prize. 3. A 
paper unwritten ; as, to a blank. 4. A paper contain- 
ing the substance of a legal instrument, as a deed, with va- 
cant spaces left to be filled. 5. The white part of a target 
point to which an arrow is directed; (litle used.) 6. Aim; 
shot.— hak., fobs.] 7. Object to which any thing is di- 
rected. 8. A small copper coin, formerly current in France. 
—Point blank shot, in gunnery, the shot of a gun levelcd 
horizontally. 

BLANK, v. t. 1. To make void; to annul. ser. 2. To 
deprive of color, the index of health and spirits; to damp 
the spirits; to dispirit or confuse.—Tilloteon. 

BEA -CAR'TRIDOE, n. A cartridge without a ball or 

ullet. 

BLANK'-VERSE, n. Any kind of verse in which there is not 
rhyme; applied particularly to the heroic verse of fivc feet 
without rhyme. | 

BLANKED (lanko), pp. Confused; dispirited. 

BLANK'ET, n. (Fr. blanchet.] 1. A cover for a bed, made 
of wool 2. A kind of pear.—3. Among printers, woolen 
cloth or white baize, to lay betwecn the tympans. 

BLANK'ET, v. t. 1. To toss in a blanket by way of punish- 
ment; an ancient custom. 2. To cover with a blanket. 

BLANK'ET-ING, ppr. Tossing in a blanket. 

BLANK'ET-ING, n. 1. The punishment of tossing in a blank- 
et. 2 Cloth for blankets. 

PLAN K'LY, adv. In a blank manner; with paleness or con- 

usion. 

BLANKNESS, =. State of being blank. 

BLAN-QUETTE (olan-kct), n. (Fr.) A white fricassee. 

BLARE, v. i. (Old Belgic blaren ; Tcut. Marren.] 1. Toroar: 
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to BONS (lile used.) 2. To swcal or melt away. as a 
candic. 
BLARE, a. 1. Roar; noisc.— Barlow, (little used.) 2. A 

small copper coin of Pcrn. 

BE ', ^. Smooth, deccitful talk ; flattery.— Irish, [col 
oq «fal. 

BLAS HEME: t. t. (Gr. BrAac$nyuew.) 1. To epeak of tha 
Supreme Being in terms of impious irrevcrence. 2. To 
speak evil of; to utter abuse or calumny against; to speak 
reproachfully of 

BLAS-PHEME’, v. £ 1. To utter blasphemy. 2. To arro- 
gate the prcrogatives of God. 

BLAS-PHEM'ER, n. One who blasphemcs ; one who speaks 
of God in impious and irrcverent terms. 

BLAS-PHEMTNG, ppr. Uttering impious or rcproachful 
words concerning God. 

BLAS'PHE-MOUS, a. Containing blasphemy ; calumnious; 
impiously irrcverent to God. 

BLASPHE-MOUS-LY, adv. Lnpiously ; with impious irrev 
erence to God. 

BLAS'PHE-MY, s. 1. An indignity offered to God by words 
o SUME 2. That which derogates from the prerogatives 
o : 

BLAST, n. (Sax. blest.) 1. A gust or puff of wind; or a sud- 
den gust of wind. 2. The sound made by blowing a wind 
instrument. 3. Any pernicious or destructive influence 
upon animals or plants. 4. The infcction of any thing pes- 
tilentiul; a blight on plants. 5. A sudden compression of 
air, attended with a shock, caused by the discharge of 
cannon. 6. A flatulent disease in s . 7. A forcible 
stream of air from thc mouth, from a bellows, or the like. 
8. A violent explosion of gunpowder, in splitting rocks, 
and the explosion of inflammable air in a mine. 9. The 
whole blowing of a forge necessary to melt one supply of 
ore; a common use of the word among workmen in forges in 
America.—Syn. Gust; gale; rush; breeze; storm. 

BLAST, v. t. 1. To make to wither by some ; permicious in 
fluence; to blight as trees or plants. 2. To affect with 
some sudden violence, plague, or calamity, which destroys 
or causes to fail; as, to blast pride or hopes. 3. To con- 
found, or strike with force, by a loud blast or din. 4. To 
split rocks by an explosion of gunpowder. 

BLAST-FUR-NACE, *. A furnace for smelting ores, in 
which the supply of air ia furnished by very powerful 
bellows or other pneumatic apparatus. 

BLAST-PIPE, n. A pipe in locomotive engines to convey 
waste steam up the chimney; also, a pipe to urge the fire, 
by creating a stronger current of air. 

BLAST'ED, pp. Affected by some cause that checks growth, 
injurcs, impairs, destroys, or renders abortive; split by 
an explosion ot gunpowder, 

BLASTER, n. He or that which blasts or destroys. 

BLASTING, ppr. Affecting by a blast; prevcnting from 
coming to maturity; frustrating; splitting by an explosion 
of gunpowder. 

BLASTING, wm. 1. A blast; destruction by a pernicious 
cause. 2. The act of splitting by an explosion of gunpowder. 

t BLASTMENT, n. Blast; sudden stroke of some destruc- 
tive cause.— Shak. 

BLAS-TO-CAR'POUS, a. A term applied to fruit which 

ore inside of the pericarp, as the mangrove. 

t BLATANT, a. Bellowing as a calf. 

BLATE, a. Bashful.—<Scottish. 

t BLAT-ER-A TION, n. [L. Materatio.]) Noise.—Coles. 

BLATTER, v. £ To make a senseless noise. 

BLAT'TER-ER, n. A noisy, blustering boaster. 

BLAT'TER-ING, n. Senseless blustering. 

BLIY, n. A small river fish, the bleak. 

BLAZE, n. (Sex. Maze.) 1. Flame; the stream of light and 
heat from any body when burning. 2. Publication; wide 
diffusion of report. 3. A white spot on the forehead or 
face of a horse. 4. A white epot made on trees by remov- 
ing the bark with a hatchet. 5. Light; expanded light. 6. 
Noise; agitation ; tumult. 

BLAZE, v.i. 1. To flame. 2. To send forth or show a 
bright and expanded light. 3. To be conspicuous. š 

BLiZE, v.t. 1.To make public far and wide. 2. To blazon 
(Not used. See Brazon.} 3. To set a white mark on a 
tree, by paring off a part of the bark; as, to blaze a path 
through a forest.— Todd. i 

BLAZED, pp. or a. Published far and wide; marked with 
a white spot, as a tree. 

BLAZER, x. One who publishes and spreads report 

BLAZING, ppr. Flaming; publishing far and wide; mark- 
ing with a white spot, as a tree. — 

BLAZING, a. Emitting flame, or light. 

BLAZING-STAR, 2. comet; a star that is accompanied 
with a coma, or train of light. 

BLAZON (bla‘zn), v. t. (Fr. Masonner.) 1. To apan in 
proper terms, the figures on ensigns armorial. 2. To deck; 
to embellish; to adorn. 3. To display; to set to show; ta 
cclebrate by words or writing. 4. To blaze about; to 
make public far and wide. 
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L The ct of drawing, describing, or explain- 
2. Publication ; show ; celebration ; 


BLAZON, n. 
ing coats of arms. 
pompous display. 

BLAZONED (bla‘znd), pp. Explained; deciphered in the 
manner of heralds; published abroad; displayed pom- 


usly. 

BLAZON-ER (blà'zner), n. One who blazons; a herald; 
an cvil spcakcr, or propagator of scandal. 

BLA‘ZONANG, ppr. Explaining; describing as heralds; 
showing; publishing; blazing abroad; displ. ying. 

BLAZON RY (blà'zn-ry), ^. e art of describing or ex- 
plaining coats of arms in proper terms. 

BLEA, n. The part of a tree which lies immediately under 
the bark.— Chambers. 
BLEA'BER-RY, n. A British plant and its fruit, having amall 
leaves like those of box-wood, and little purple berries, 
BLEACH, v.t. (Sax. blecan.) To whiten; to make white or 
whiter by taking out the original color. 

BLEACH, v. i To grow white in any manner. 

BLEACH’-FIELD,2. A Seld where cloth or yarn is bleached. 

BLEACHED (bleecht), pp. or a. Whitened ; made white. 

BLEACH'ER, n. One who whitens, or whose occupation is 
to whitcn cloth. 

BLEACH'ER-Y, 2. A place for bleaching. 

BLEA ^"H'ING. ppr. Making white; becoming white. 

BESS, n. The act or art of whitening, especially 
clo 

BLEACHING POW-DER, 2. A powder for bleaching, con- 
sisting of chlorid of lime. 

BLEAK, a. (Sax. blac, blec.) 1.Pale.—Gower. 2. Open ; ex- 
perd to a free current of air; hence cold, as a bleak hill 

BLEAK, ». A small river fish, five or six inches long, with 
silvery scales. 

BLEAR'LY, adv. Coldly.—May. 

BLÉAK'NESS, n. Openness of situation; exposure to the 
wind ; hence, coldness. 

BLEAKY, a. Bleak; open; unsheltered; cold. 

BLEAR, a. (D. blaar.) Sore, with a watery rheum; applied 
only to the eyes. 
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BLEAR, v.t. To make sore; toaffect with soreness of eyes, | 


or a watery humor.— Dryden. 

BLEARED (bleerd), pp. Dimmed by a watery humor. 

BLEAR’ED-NESS, n. The state of being bleared, or dimmed 
with rheum.— JFiseman. 

BLEAR'ET ED (ide), a. Having sore eyes; having the eyes 
dim with rheum; dim-sighte 

BLEARTING, ppr. Dimming with a humor. 

BLEAT, v. £ (3ax. bletan.] To make the noise of a sheep; 
to cry as a sheep. 

BLEAT, n. Thecry of a sheep. 

BLEATING, ppr. or a. Crying as a sheep. 

BLEATING, n. The cry of a sheep. 

BLEB, ». A little tumor, vesicle, or blister. 

BLEB'BY, a Abounding with blebs. 

BLED, pret. and pp. of bleed. 

1 BLEF, 2. (Sax. bleo.) Color; complexion.— Spenser. 

BLEED, v. i ; pret. and pp. bled. (Sax. bledan.] 1. To lose 
blood ; to run with blood, by whatever means. 2. To die 
a violent death, or by slaughter. 3. To issue forth, or drop 
as blood, from an incision; to lose sap, gum, or juice ; as, 
a vine branch bleeds when cut. 

BLEED, v. t. To let blood; to take blood from, by opening 


a ve 

BLEEDING Ppr. Losing blood; letting blood; losing sap 
or juice. 

BLEED’ING, x. A running or issuing of blood, as from the 
nose; a hemorr. ; the operation of letting blood, as in 
surgery ; the drawing of sap from a tree or plant. 

BLEIT, la. fet: blude.] Bashful; used in Scotland and 

BLATE, § north of England. 

BLEMISH, v. . 1. To mark with any deformity; to injure 
or impair any thing which is well formed, or excellent; 
to mar. 2. To tarnish, as reputation or character; to de 

e. . 

BLEMISH, n. 1. Any mark of deformity; any scar or de. 
fect that diminishes beauty. 2. That which impairs rep- 
utation, and brings discredit—Syn. Spot; speck; flaw; 
deformity ; stain; defect; fault; taint; reproach; dishon- 
or; imputation; turpitude; disgrace. 

BLEMISH ED (blemisht), Injured or marred by any 
mark of deformity ; tarnished; soiled. 

BLEW 1SH-ING, ppr. Marking with gem tarnishing. 

BLEM1SH-LESS, a. Without blemish; spotless 

BLESTISH-MENT, n. Disgrace. [Little used.) 

BLENCH, v.i. To shrink ; to start back; to give way.—Shak. 

BLENCH, v. t. To hinder or obstruct, says Johnson. But, 
in the passage he cites, it means t» render ineffectual. 

BLENCH, n. A start or shrinking back.—Shak. 

BLENCH-HÓLD.ING, n. A tenure of lands upon the pay- 
ment of a small sum in silver. 

BLENCH'ED (blencht), pp. Shrunk; rendered ineffectual. 

BLENCH'ER, n. That which frustrates. 

BLENCHTNG, ppr. Shrinking, 


BLENCHING, ppr. Shrinking, |  mentaleyedarkencd— — 0 0. 
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BLENCIIING, n. A shrinking back; a givi 
BLEND, v. t. (Sax. Mendian. l. To ae oF DER, toecth 
cr; hence, to coufound. 2. To pullut: by mixture; te 
8p: il or corrupt.— Spenser, [obs.] 3. To blind ; [obs.) 
PLEND a 4 TER uu ; to be united. —/rving. 
'"D'-W A-TER, x. istemper incident to cattle. 
which the liver is affccted. d edis ee 
BEND E: x. [Ger. blenden.] An ore, the native sulphuret 
of zinc. 
BLEND'ED, PP. Mixed; confounded by mixture. 
BLEND'ER, ^. One who mingles or confounds. 
BLENDING, ppr. Mingling together ; confounding by mix 
tu 


re. 

BLEND'OUS, a. Pertaining to blende. 

BLEN-NOR-RIICE'A, 2. An inordinate discharge of mucus. 

BLEN'NY, n. (Sax. blinnan.] The name of different spe- 
cies of small fishes, of the genus Blennius. 

BLENT. The obsolete participle of blend. 

BLESS, v. t. ; pret. and pp. blessed, or blest. (Sax. bledsian.] 
1. To pronounce a wish of happiness to one; to expressa 
wish or desire of happiness. 2. To make happy; to make 
successful ; to prosper in temporal concerns. 3. To make 
happy in a future life. 4. To set apart or consccrate to 
holy purposes; to make and pronounce holy; as, He 
b the seventh day. 5. To consecratc by prayer; to 
invoke a blessing upon; as, to bless the bread. 6. To 
praise; to glorify for benefits received. 7. To praise; to 
magnify; to extol for excellences. 8. To estevin blessed, 
or count happy; as, "they shall bless themselves in him." 
9. In this line of 3penser, * His sparkling blade about his 
head he blest,” the meaning is threw, which idca is closely 
connected with this word. 

BLESSED (blest), pp. Made happy or prosperous; ex- 
tolled; pronounced happy. 

BLESS'ED, a. Happy; prosperous in worldly affairs; en- 
joying or pertaining to spiritual happiness and tho favor 
of God ; enjoying or ping to heavenly felicity. 

BLESS'ED-THIS'TLE, x. A plant of the genus centaurea, 
formerly supposed to possess great medical powers. 

BLESS'ED-LY, adv. Happily ; In a fortunate manner. 

BLESS'ED-NESS, n. 1. Exalted enjoyment; heavenly 
joys; the favor of God. 2. Sanctity.— Syn. Bcatitude , 
felicity ; bliss; happiness; joy. 

BLESS’ER, n. One who blesses or prospers; one who be- 
stows a blessing. 

BLESSING, ppr. Making happy; wishing happiness to, 

raising or extolling; consecrating by prayer. 

BLESSING, wz. 1. Benediction; a wish of happiness pro- 
nounced; a prayer imploring happiness upon another. 
2. A solemn prophetic benediction. 3. Any means of hap- 
piness; a gift, benefit, or advantage. 4. Among the Jezs, 
a present; a gift. 

BLEST, pp. of bless. 

BLEST, a. 1. Made happy. 2. Making happy; cheering. 
BLETON-ISM, n. The faculty of percciving and indicating 
subterraneous springs and currents by sensation; so calle 
Pier one Bleton, of France, who was said to pozscss this 

culty. 

BLETON-IST, n. One who possesses the faculty of per 
ceiving subterraneous springs by sensation. 

BLEW, pret. of blow. 

BLEYME, x. An inflammation in the foot of a horse, be 
tween the sole and the bone. 

BLI-C£'A, n. A small fish. 

BLIGHT (bite), n. [qu Sax. blectha.] 1. A disease inci- 
dent t» plants. 2. Any thing nipping or blasting. 

BLIGHT (bite) v.t. To affect with blight; to blast; tn 
prevent growth and fertility; to frustrate. 

BLIGHTED, pp.or a. Blasted. 

BLIGHTING, ppr. or a. Blasting. 

BLIGHTING, n. Act of blighting. 

BLIGHTING-LY, adv. By blasting. 


t BLIN, v. t. irn blinnan.] To stop, or ceasc.—Spenser. 
BLIND, a. (Sax. blind.] 1. Destitute of the sense of sceing ; 


not having sight. Not having the faculty of discern- 
ment; destitute of intellectual light ; unable to understand 
or judge; ignorant. 3. Unscen; out of public view; pri- 
vate; dark. 4. Dark; obscure; not easy to be found; 
not easily discernible. 5. Heedlcss; inconsiderate ; unde- 
liberating.—Jay. 

BLIND, v. & 1. To make blind; to deprive of sight. 2. To 
darken; to obscurc to the cye. 3% To darkcn the under- 
standing. 4. To darken or obecure to the understanding. 
5. To eclipse. "T t 

BLIND, n. 1. Something to hinder the sight. > Sometbing 
to mislead the cye or the understanding. 3. A screen; a 
cover, as for a window or the eyes. 


BLIND, See BLENDE, an ore. 


BLINDE. 
BLIND'ED, pp. ora. Deprived of sighti í soe of intel 
o e 


lectual discernment; made dark or - 
BLINDFOLD, a. Having the eyes covercd ; having the 

mental cye darkened. oe 
Obsolete. 


BLO 
BLINDFOLD, c. & To cover the eyes; to hindcr from 


secing. 

BLIND FOLD-ED, pp. Having the cyes covcred; hindered 
from scving. 

BSLIND'FOLD-ING, ppr. Covering the cyos; hindering 
from eceing. 

SLINDING, ppr. or a. Depriving of sight, or of under- 
standing; obscuring. 

SLTNIYLY, ede. 1. Without sight or understanding. 2. 
hid vega discerning the rcason; implicitly. 3. Without 

ament, 

BLIND’MAN'’S-BALL, n. A species of Tingis. 

BLIND'MAN'S-BUFF, m. A play, in which one person is 
blindfolded, and bunts out the rest of the company. 

BLINIYNESS, m. Want of bodily sight; want of intellect- 
ual disceruincnt; ignorance. 

BLIND'NET-TLE, n. A plant. 

BLINDS, n. pl. In the military art, a defense made of osiers 
or branches interwoven, to shelter and conceal the work- 
mcn. 

BLIND'SIDE, n. The side which is moet easily assailed ; 
weakness; foible; weak part. 

BLTND-SER'PENT, 2. A reptile. 

BLIND-VES'SEL. With chemists, a vessel with an opening 
on one side only. 

BLIND‘WORM, s. A small reptile. 

BLINK, v. t. To shut out of sight; to avoid, or purposely 
evadc; as, to blink the question at issue. 

BLINK, e. £ (Sax. blican.] 1. To wink; to twinkle with 
the T 2. To see obscurely.—JoÀnson. To ece with the 
eyes half shut. 

BLINK, x. A glimpse, or glance.—Hall. 

BLINK, n. Blink of ice, is the dazzling whiteness about the 
horizon, occasioned by the reflection of light from fields 
of ice at sea. 

BLINR'ARD, n. [blink, and ard, kind.) A person who 
blinks, or has bad eyes; that which twinkles, or glances. 
BLINK'ERS, n. p linds on a horse's bridle, to cover his 

BLINKING opr, end Winking; twinkli di 

» ppr. and a. ; ng; avoiding. 

BLISS, n. (Sax. bliss.) The highest degree of happiness ; 

heavenly M on Blessedness ; felicity ; beatitude ; 
88 ; 


happine y; enjoyment. 
d 4. Fullof joy and felicity. 


BLISSFYL-LY, adv. In a blissful manner. 

BLISS'FUL-NESS, x. Exalted happiness; felicity ; fullncss 
of joy.— Barrow. 

BLISS'LESS, a. Destitute of bliss—Hawkins. 


BLIS'SON, v. i. (W. blys, blysiaw.] To be lustful; to eater- 
waul (Lisle used.| 

BLISTER, n. (Ger. base, and blatter.] 1. A pustule; a thin 
bladder on the skin, containing watery matter or serum. 
2. Any tumor made by the separation of the film or skin, 
as on plants; or by the swelling of the substance at the 
surface, as on steel. 3. A vesicatory ; a plaster of Spanish 
flies, or other matter, applied to raise a vesicle. 

BLISTER, v. £ To rise in blisters.— Dryden. 

BLISTER, v. t. 1. To raise a blister, by any hurt, burn, or 
violent action upon the skin. 2. To raise tumors on iron 
bars, in converting them into steel 

BLIS'TER-FL?, n. The Spanish fly, used in raising a blister. 

re *. <A plaster designed to raise a 


b T. ° 

BLISTERED, pp. Having blisters or tumors. 

BLISTER-ING, ppr. Raising a blister; applying a blistering 
plaster, or vesicatory. 

BLISTBR-Y,a. Fullof blisters. 

BLITE, n. (L. blitum; Gr. Birov.) 1. A genus of plants, 
called strawberry spinach. 2. A species of amaranth, or 
flower gentle. 

xr dern (Sax. blithe.) Gay; merry ; joyous; sprightly ; 
mi : 

BLIFHEFUL, e Gay; full of ty. 

BLTTHE'Y, adv. In a gay, joyful manner. 

BLIFHENESS, n. Gayety; sprightliness; the quality of 
being blithe. 

BLIFHE’SOME, a. Gay; merry; cheerful. 

BLTTHESÓME-NESS, n. The quality of being blithesome ; 


gayety. 

BLOAT, v. t. (W. bhoth, a puf.) 1. To swell, or make tur- 
gid, as with air; to inflate; to puff up; hence, to make 
vain. 2 To swell or make turgid with water or other 
means. 3. To dry by smoke; applied to fish, and cspe- 
cially to herring, c in some parts of England, bloaters. 
See BLOTE. 

BLOAT, v.& To w turgid; to dilate. 

t BLOAT, a. Swelled; turgid. 

BLOATED, pp. ora. Swelled; grown turgid; inflated. 

BLOATED-NESS, n. A turgid state; turgidness; dilatation 
from inflation or any morbid cause. 

BLOAT ER, n. A dried herring. See BLOAT. 

BLOATING, ppr. Swelling; inflating. 

BLOATING, n. A state of being swelled or bloated. 
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BLOB'BER, n. (Ir. plub, or pluibin.] A bubble: pronounced 
by the common people iu America, blubber.— Carew. 

BLOB'BER.LIP, a. thick lip.—Dryden. 

BLOB'BER-LIPP ED (blob'ber-lipt), a. Having thick lips. 

BLOB'TALE, n. A tell-tale; a blab. 

BLOCK, n. (D. blok; Ger. block.) 1. A hcavy picce of tim. 
ber or wood, usually with one plain surface. 2. Any mase 
of matter with an extended surface. 3. A musey bod 
solid and heavy. 4. A continuous row of buildings. 4 
The wood on which criminals are beheaded. 6. Any ob 
struction, or cause of obstruction; a stop; hindrance, 
obstacle. 7. A picce of wood, with one or more sheavce 
or whcecls for ropes, used to increase the purchase. 8. A 
blockhcad; a stupid fellow. 9. Among cutters ín wood, 8 
solid piece of hard wood, on which figures are cut or en 
graved. 10. The wooden mold on which a hat is formed 

BLO€K, v. t. (Fr. bloguer.] To inclose or shut up, so as to 
hinder egress or passage ; to stop up; to obstruct. 

BLO€K'-HOUBSBE, n. A military edince, so called because 
constructed chiefly of timber. 

BLO€K'LIKE,a. Like a block; stupid. $ 

BLO€K’-PRINTING, n. A mode of printing from engraved 
wooden blocks. 

BLO€K’-TIN, w. Tin which is pure and unwrought, as it 
comes in blocks from the foundery. 

BLO€K-ADE, n. [It. bloccato.) The shutting up of a place, 
by surrounding it with hostile troops or ships. 

BLO€K-ADE’, v.t. Toshut up & town or fortress by troops 


or A. 

BLO€K-ADED, pp. Shut up or inclosed by an cnemy. 

BLO€K-AD'ING, ppr. Besieging by a blockade. 

BLO€K'HERAD (-hed), n. A stupid fellow; a dolt; a person 
deficient in understanding. 

BLO€K'HEAD-ED, a. Stupid; dull.—SAak. 

BLOCK'HEAD.LY, a. Like a blockhead. 

BLO€K’ISH, a. Stupid; dull; deficient in understanding 

BLO€KTISH.LY, adv. In a stupid manner. 

BILOCKISH-NESS, n. Stupidity; dullness. 

BLOM'A-RY, n. The first forge through which iron passes, 
after it is melted from the ore. 

BLONDE, n. A person ofa very fair complexion, with light 
hair and light blue eyes. 

BLOND-LACE, n. Lace made of silk. 

fBLONK'ET, a. Gra M op 

BLOOD (blud), n. (Si, w., and Dan. blod; Ger. bhat. 
1. The fluid which circulates through the arteries an 
veins of the human body, and of other animals, which is 
essential to the preservation of life. 2. Kindred; relation 
by natural descent from a common ancestor ; consanguin 
ity. 3. Royal lineage; blood royal. 4. Honorable birth; 
high extraction. k. 5. Life. 6. Slaughter ; murder, 
or bloodshedding. 7. Temper of mind; state of the pas 
sions ; but, in this sense, accompanied with cold or warm 
8. A hotspark; arake. 9. The juice of any thing, espe. 
cially if red. — 10. In law, kinsmen of the blood are 
those who are born of the same ancestors on both sides 
Kinsmen of the half blood, are those who have the same 
ancestors only on one side. 

BLOOD, v. t. 1. To let blood; to bleed by opening a vein 
2. To stain with blood. 3. To enter; to inure to blood 
as a hound. 4. To heat the blood; to exasperate; [ua 


usual, 

BLÓOD'-BAP'TISM, n. In the ancient Church, a name given 
to the m om of those who had not been baptized; it 
being considered a full substitute for literal baptism. 

BLOOD’-BE-SPOTTED, a. Spotted with blood.—Shak. 

t BLÓOD-BOL'TERED, a. Sprinkled with blood. 

BLÓOD'-BROÓTH'ER, x. A brother by birth from the sama 


parents. 
cet SOP ORED (blud'kullurd) a. Having the color 
o 
BLÓOD'-€ON-SÜ0M'TNG, a. Wasting the blood. 
BLÓOD'-DRENCH ED (blud'drensht), a. Drenchcd in blood 
BLÓOD'-DRUNK, a. Drunk with blood.—More. 
BLóÓOD'-D?— ED (blud'dide), a. Bet dab with blood. 
BLOOD-FLOW-ER, n. Hemantkus. 
BLÓOD'-FROZ-EN, a Having the blood chilled. 
BLOOD-GUILTI-NESS (blud‘gilte-ness), x. The guilt or 
crime of shedding blood. 
BLóOD'-GUIL.T'Y, a. Guilty of murder.—Fairfar. 
BLOOD-HORSE, n. One whose blood or lineage is derived 
from the purest and most highly-prized origin or stock. 
BLGOD-HOT, a. Warm as blood in its natural temperature. 
BLOOD-HOUND, n. A varicty of dog, remarkable for the 
acuteness of íts scent for blood. 

BLOOD-LET, v.t. To bleed; to let blood. : 

BLÓOD-LET-TER, n. One who lets blood, as in diseases , 
a phicbotomist.— Wiseman. 

BLOOD-LET-TING, n. The act of letting blood, or bleed- 
ing by opening a vein. 

BLOOD-MARK ED (blud'mürkt), a. Marked with blood. 

BLÓOD'-PUD-DING, n. A pudding made with blood and 
other materials. 
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BI OOD-RED, n. Red as blood. 
BLOOD -RQOT, x. A plant, so named from the color of its 


root. 

tBLOÓOD'-SHJ3K-EN, a. Having the blood in commotion. 
— Ben Jonson. 

BLOODSHED, n. The shedding or spilling of blood ; 
slaughter; waste of life. 

BLÓOD'SHED-DER, n. One who sheds blood. . 

BLÓOD'3HED-DING, n. The shodding of blood ; the crime 
of shedding blood. 

BLÓOD'SHOT, a. Red and inflamed by a turgid state of the 
blood-vessels. 

BLÓOD'SHOT-TEN-NESS, n. The state of being.blood- 
ehotten, as applicable to the eye. 

BLOOD-SIZED. a. Smeared or sized with blood. 

BLOOD-SNAKE, n. A species of snake. 

BLOOD-SPAV-IN, ». A dilatation of the vein that runs 
along the inside of the hock of a horse. 

BLOOD’-SPILL-ING, a. Shedding blood. 

BLOOD-SPIT-TER, n. One who spits blood. 

BLOOD Sar NED, a. Stained with blood; also, guilty of 
murder. 

BLOOD-STONE, ^. A green silicious stone, spotted with 
jasper, as if with blood; hence the namc. 

BLÓOD-SUC€K-ER, n. Any animal that sucks blood, spe- 
cifically applied to the leech. A cruel man; a murderer. 

BLOOD’-SU€K-ING, a. That sucks or draws blood. 

BLÓOD-SWELLED,a. Swelled with blood. 

BLÓOD-SWOLN, a Suffused with blood. 

BLOOD’-THIRST-I-NESS, x. Thirst for shedding blood. 

BLOOD’-THIRST-Y, a. Desirous to shed blood. 

BLOOD-VES-SEL, ^. Any vessel in which blood circu- 
lates in an animal body; an artery or a vein. 

BLOOD-WARM, a. Warm as blood; lukewarm. 

BLOOD’-WITE, n. In ancient law, a fine paid as a compo- 
sition for the shedding of blood. 

BLÓOD'-WON, a. Won by shedding blood.— Scott. 

BLOOD=WOQD, n. A name given to log-wood, from its 
color. 

B8LÓOD'WORT, n. A plant, a species of sanguinaria. 

BLOOD’-WOR-FHY, a. Worthy of blood. 

BLOODED, pp. Bled; stained with blood ; inured to blood. 

BLOODT-LY, adv. In a bloody manner; cruelly; with a 
disposition to shed blood. 

BLÓODT-NESS, n. The state of being bloody; disposition 
to shed blood. 

BLOÓOD'NG, ppr. Letting blood; staining with blood ; in- 
uring to blood, as a hound. 

BLÓOD'LESS, a. 1. Without blood; dead. 2 Without 
shedding of blood. 3. Without spirit or activity. 

BLOÓOD'LÉSS-LY, adv. Without bloodshed. 

BLÓOD'Y, a. 1. Stained with blood. 2. Crucl; murder- 
ous; given to the shedding of blood; or having a cruel, 
parigo I sapan 3. Attended with bloodshed; marked 

cruelty. 


BLOODY, v. . To stain with blood.— à 

BLOODY, adv. Very; as, bloody sick, bloody drunk. [This 
ts very bie e 

BLÓOD'Y-ET ED, a. Having bloody or cruel eyes. 

BLÓOD'Y-FACED (blud'dy-füste), a. Having a bloody face 
or appearance. 


BI, 'Y-FLUX, n. The dysentery. 
BLÓOD'Y-FLUXED (blud’dy-fluxt), a. Afflicted with the 


bloody-flux. 

BLÓOD'Y-HAND, x. A hand stained with the blood of a 

r.—Ash. 

BLOODY-HUNT-ING, a. Hunting for blood. 

BLÓOD'Y-MIND'ED, a. Having a cruel, ferocious disposi- 
tion; barbarous; inclined to shed blood. = 

BLOODY-RED, a. Having the color of blood. 

BLOODY-SCEPTRED, 2a. Having a sceptre obtained 

BLÓOD'Y-SCEP'TER-ED, § by blood. or slaughter.— Shak. 

BLOODY-SWEAT (blud'dy-ewet), n. A sweat accompanied 
by Ra discharge of blood; also, a disease, called sweating 
sickness. 

BLOODY-ING, ppr. Staining with blood. 

BLOOM, n. (Goth. bloma.) 1. A blossom; the flower of a 
plant; an expanded bud. 2. The opening of flowers in 
general; flowers open. or in a state of blossoming. 3. The 


state of youth, resembling that of blossoms; a state of: 


opening manhood, life, beauty, and vigor. 4. The blue 
color upon plums and grapes newly gathered. 

BLOOM, n. (Sax. bomi] À mass of iron that has passed 
the blomary, or undergone the first hammering. 

BLOOM, v. i 1. To produce or yield blossoms; to flower. 
2. To be in a state of healthful, growing youth and vigor; 
to show the beauty of youth. 

. BLOOM, v. t. To put forth as blossoms. 

P OMINO See BLoMARY. 1 

NG, ppr. or a. 1. Opening in blossoms; flower- 
ing. 2. Thriving in health, beauty, and vigor; showing 
the fresliness end beauty of youth. 

BLOOM 'ING.-LY, ade. In a blooming manner. 
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BLOOM'ING-NFES8S, n. State of being bloomin 

PLOOMI, a. qen ot noom flowery ; flourishin with the 
vigor of youth; as, a bloomy apray, bloomy beautic pe 

{BLORE, n. The act of blowing; blast? I a e 

BLOS'SOM, n. [Sax. blosm.] 1. The flower or corol of a 
plant; a general term, applicable to evcry species of tree 
or plant. 2. This word is uscd to denote the color of a 
pore: that has white hairs intermixed with sorrel end 

a rs. 

BLOSSOM, v. i. 1. To put forth blossoms or flowers; te 
bloom; to blow; to flower. 2. To flourish and prosper. 

BLOSSOMED, pret. of Brossom. š 

BLOS'SOM-ING, ppr. Putting forth flowcrs; blowing. 

BLOS'SOM-ING, n. The blowing or flowering of plants. 

t BLOS'SOM-Y, a. Full of blossoms. oh ne 

BLOT, v.t. (Goth. blauthjan.] 1. To spot with ink; to atain 
or bespatter with ink. 2. To obliterate writing or lettere 
with ink 3. To obliterate, in a Agurative sense; to cause 
to be unsecn and no more remcmbered ; as, to blot out 
one's offenses. 4. To destroy; as, to blot out a nation or 
peuple. 5. To stain with dishonor or infamy ; as, to blot 
one’s innocence or reputation. 6. To darken—Syn. To 
obliterate ; expunge; erase; cfface; cancel; tarnish; dis- 


grace. š 

BLOT, n. 1. A spot or stain on paper, usually applied to 
ink. 2. An obliteration of something written or printed. 
3. A spot in reputation; a stain; a e; a reproach; 
ablemish. 4. Censure; scorn; reproach. 5. In backgam- 
mon, when a single man lies open to be taken up. 

BLOTCH, ^. (Sax. blectha.] A pustule upon the skin; an 
eruption, saaan of a large kind. 

BLOTCH, v. t. To blacken.—Harmar. 

BLOTE, v. t. To dry and smoke, as a fish. See BLOAT 

BLOTED, pp. Smoked and dried. 


BLOUSE, Marce n. A light, loose garment, resem- 
BLOWSE, § bling a frock-coat. 
BLOW 1. The act of striking; more generally, the 


stroke. 2. The fatal stroke; a stroke that killa; hence, 

death. 3. An act of hostility. 4. A sudden calamity; a 

sudden or severe cvil. 5. A single act, or stroke; as, to 

gain the victory by a single blow. 6. An ovum, or egg de- 
eited by a fly, and termed a fty-blow. 

BLOW, v. i; pret. blew; pp. blown. (Sax. blawen, blowan.) 
1. To make a current of air; to move as air. 2. To pant; 
to puff; to breathe hard or quick. 3. To breathe; as, to 
blow hot and cold. 4. To sound with being blown, as a 
horn or trumpet. 5. To flower; to blossom; to bloom, as 
plants.— To blow over, to pass away without effect; to cease 
or be dissipated. —To blow Ki to rise in the air; also, to 
be broken and scattered by tbe explosion of gunpowder. 

BLOÓW, v.t. 1. To throw or drive a current of air upon. 
2. To drive by a current of air; to impel 3. To breathe 
upon, for the papos of warming. 4. To sound a wind 
instrument. 5. To spread by report; as, to blow abroad. 
6. To deposit egrs, as flies. 7. To form bubbles by blow- 
ing. 8. To swell and inflate, as veal. 9. To form glass 
into a particular shape by the breath, as in glasa manufac- 
tories. 10. To melt tin, after being first roasted to get rid 
of the sulphur and arsenic. 11. To put out of breath; as, 
to blow a horse.—To blow away, to dissipate ; to scatter 
with wind.—7o blow down, to prostrate by wind.— To blow 
off, to shake down by wind; as, to blow off fruit from trees; 
to drive from land; as, to blow af a ship.—To blow out, to 
extinguish by a current of air, as a candle.— To blow up. 
1. To fill with air; to swell 2. To inflate; to puff up. 
3. To kindle. 4. To burst, to raise into the ai? or to scat 
ter, by the explosion of gunpowder.  Figuratively, to scat- 
ter or bring to naught sudcer!y. 

BLOW, x. 1. A flower; a blossom. This word is in gen 
eral use in the United States. In the Tatler, it is used for 
blossoms in gencral. 2 Among seamen, a gale of wind. 
This, also, is m general use in the United States. 

BLOW'BALL, n. The downy head of the dandelion. 

BLOW'FL?, n. A fly which is troublesome in summer, 
from depositing its eggs in meat, 

BLOW'PIPE, n. An instrament by which a blast or cur- 
rent of air is driven through tbe flame of a lamp or candle, 
and that flame directed upon a mineral substance, to Tuse 
or vitrify it—Compound blow-pipe, an instrument in which 


oxygen and hydrogcn are made to unite in a small stream, 
at the moment of ignition, thus producing the moat in 
tense heat. 


BLOW POINT, n. A kind of play among children. 

BLOWER, n. 1. One who biras: one who is employed in 
melting tin. 2. A fender or plate of iron used to increase 
the draft of a chimney. 
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B! SWING, ppr. Makingacnrrent of air; breathing quick; 
sounding a wind instrument: inflating; inpelliug by wind. 

JLOW' ING, s. The motou of wind, or act of blowing. 

BLOWN. pp. Driven hy wind; fanned; pnt out of breath, 
as a horec; sounded by blowing; spread hy report; 
ewelled ; intlated ; expanded, as a bioseoin,—-Blown upon, 
made stale or common, as a passage in a writer. Addison, 

BLOW SE, n. A light loose garment, resembling a frock-coat. 

BLOWTH, n. (Ir. blath, blaith.) 
which is ex 

BLOWZE (blouz), w. 
kind ot cap. 

RLOWZY,a. Ruiddy-faced; fat and ruddy ; high-colorcd. 

(BLURB, r. To swell See BLEB. 

BLUB'BER, n. (Sve Brossen, BLos, and BLEB.) 1. A blob- 
ber or bubble (Chaucer); [a common, vulgar word.) 2. The 
fat of whales and other large sca animals, of which is 
made traincil 3. Sva-nettic, or sea-blubber, the medusa. 

PLU TER, v.i To weep in such a manner as to swell the 
checka 

BLUR'BER, v.¢. To swell tho cheeks, or disfigure the face 
with weeping. i 

BLUR'BERED, pp. Swellcd; big; turgid. 

BLUR'BER-ING, ppr. Weeping so as to swell the checks. 

BLUDGEON. n. (Geom. blyggwan.] A short stick, with one 
end loaded, or thicker and heavier than the other, and 
used as an offensive weapon. 

BLOE (blù), a. (Sax. bleo, bleoh, bleow.) One of the seven 
colora, into which the rays of light divide themselves 
when rcfracted through a glass prism. There are various 
shades of bluc, as sky blue, or azure, Prussian blue, indigo 
blue, smalt blue, &c.—The blues (a contraction for blue 
decils), lowneas of spirits; melancholy. To look blue, to 
be confounded or territied.—Grose. 

BLOE, v.¢. To make blue; to dye ofa blue color; to make 
blue by heating, as metals, &c. 

BLOE'BIRD x. A small bird, a species of motacilla, 

BLOE’BON-NET, n. A plant, a species of centaurea. 

BLOE'BOOK, n. A book statedly published, giving the 
names of all who hold offices under the government of 
the United States. 

BLUÜE'BOT'TLE, ». 1. A plant, a species of centaurea. 2, 
A tly with a large blue belly. 

BLÜE'BR£AST (blü'brest), x. A emal European bird, called, 
also. the blue-thrvated warbler. 

BLÜE'€AP, x. 1. A fish of the salmon kind. 2 A small 
bird, called, also, blue titmouse, or tomtit. 

BLÜE-DEV'ILS, x. pL. Lowness of spirits; hypochondria. 


Colloqu ial. 
Bib E-E? ED (ide) a. Having blue eyes.—Dryden. 
BLOEFISH, m 1. A fish, a species of coryphena. 2 A fish 
na to the mackercl, common on the coast of New Eng- 


d. 

BLOE-HAIRED, a. Having hair of a blue color. 

BLUE-JOHN, x. Among miners, fluor spar, a mineral. 

BLCE-LIGHT (-lite), n. A composition burning with a 
blue flame, used as a night signal by ships. 

BLOE'PETER, n. 1n the British marine, a blue flag with a 
white squurc in the center, used as a signal for sailing, to 
recall boats, &c. It is a corruption of biue repeater. 

BLÜE-STOCK'NG, n. A term Appued to literary ladies, 
and usually with the imputation of pedantry. It is derived 
from the blue-stocking clube, or meetings of ladies in John- 
son's timc, for conversation with distinguished literary 
men. A Mr. Stillingtleet, one of the leading members, 
who gave these mcetings their highest interest, always 
appeared at them in blue stockings; und hence this appel- 
lation was sportively given to these mectings, and to the 
ladies who frequented them.— Boswell's Johnson. 

BLÜE"lIIROAT, n. A bird with a tawny breast. 

BLÜE-VEINED,a. Having blue veins or streaks. 

BLOE VIT'RI-OL, n. Sulphate of copper. 

BLÜF'LY, adv. With a blue color. ift. 

PLOP NESS n. The quclity of being blue; a blue color.— 

BLÜE'Y, a. Somewhat blue. 

BLUFF, c. Big; surly; blustering.— Dryden. 

BLUFF, n. A high bank, almost perpendiculsr, projecting 
into the sea; a high bank, presenting a steep front—B 
knap.— Mar. Dia. 

BLUFF'-BOW ED, a. Having broad and flat bows. 

BLUFF-HEAD-ED, a. Having an upright stem. 

BLUFF'NESS, * A swelling or bloatedness ; surliness. 

BLUFF'T. a. Having blutts or bold points of coast. 

BLOISH. a. Blue in a small degree.—Pope. 

BLOISH LY, adv. In a bluish manner. 

BLLOISH-NE&SS, x. A small degree of blue color. 

BLUNDER. v. i 1. To mistake grossly; to crr widely or 
stupidly. 2. To move without direction, or steady guid- 
ance; to plunge at an object; to move, speak, or write 
d sudden and blind precipitance. 3. To stumble, as a 

OFRE. 


1. A ruddy, fat-faced woman. 2. A 


BLUNDER, 2. A mistake through precipitance, or without ' 
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Bloom, or blossom, or that | 
nded ; the state of blossoining.— Rich. Dict. | 
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due exercise of Judgment... Syn. Mistake orror, inad 
vertence; bull. 

BLUNDER-BUSS, w. (blunder, and D. bus. 1. A short 
gun, or firc-arm, with a largo bore, capable of holding s 
nninber of balls, aud intended to do execution without 
exact aim. 2. A stupid. blnndering fellow.—Hallowell. 

BLUN'DER-.ED, pp. Done or spoken with gross mistake. 

BLUN'DER-EN, n. One who is apt to blundcr, or to make 
gross mistakes ; a careless person. 

BLUN'DER-HEÉAD (-hed) m. A stupid fellow; one whe 
blunders.—Z' Estrange. 


d BLUNDER-ING, ppr. or a. Moving or acting with blind 


recipitance ; niiataking grosely ; stumbling. 

BLUN'DER-ING-L Y, ado. In a blundering manner. 

BLUNT,a. 1. Having a thick edge or point, as an instru 
ment; dull; not sharp. 2 Dull in understanding ; slow 
of discernment. 3. Abrupt in address; wanting thc forms 
of civility ; rough in manners or speech. 4. ard to pen- 
ctrate; [unusual.]—Syn. Pointices; obtuse ; dull; rough; 

lain; unceremonious ; unpolished ; coarse; uncivil; in- 
clicate; rude. 

BLUNT, v. t. 1. To dull the edge or point, by making it 
thicker. 2 To repress or weaken any appetite, desire, ot 

wer of the ind 

BLUNT-WIT-TED, a. Dull; stupid.—Shak. 

BLUNTED, pp. or a. Made dull; weakened ; impaired, 
repressed. 

BLUNTING, ppr. Making dull; repressing ; impairing. 

BLUNTING, n. Restraint; repressing.— Taylor. 

BLUNTLY, adv. In a blunt manner; coarsely; plainly, 
abruptly ; without delicacy, or the usual forms of civility. 

BLUNTNESS. » 1. Want of edge or point; dullness; o 
tusencss ; want of sharpness. 2. Coarseness of address, 
roughness of manners; rude sincerity or plainuces. 

BLUR, n. A dark spot; a stain; a blot, whether upon paper 
or other substance, or upon reputation. 

BLUR, v. t. 1. To obscure by a dark spot, or by any foul 
matter, without quite effacing. 2. Figuratively, to cover 
with disgrace, as reputation.—Syn. To spot; blot; disfig- 
ure; disgrace ; stain; sully ; blemish. 

BLURRED (blurd), pp. Darkened or stained; obscured 

BLURRING, ppr. Darkening or staining; spotting. 

BLURT, v. t. To throw at random, hastily, or unudviscdly. 
to utter suddenly or “yake ently, LONE 

BLURT'ED, pp. Thrown out hastily. 

BLURT'ING, ppr. Throwing out or uttering BAIT: 

BLUSH, v. £. [D. bloo:en.] 1. To redden in the checks ur 
face; to be suddenly suffused with a red color in the 
cheeks or face, from a sense of guilt, shame, confusion, 
modesty, diffidence, or surprise. 2. To bear a blooming 
red color, or any soft, bright color.—Shakspeare has used 
this word in a transitive sense, to make red. 

BLUSH, n. 1. A red color suffusing the chceks only, or thu 
face generally, and excited by contusion. which muy spring 
from shame, guilt, modesty, diffidence, or surprisc. 2. A 
red or reddish color. 3. Sudden appearance; a glance, 
as, it seems so at ths first blush.— Locke. 

t BLUSH, v. t. To make red.—Skak. 

t BLUSH'ET, *. A young, modest girl. 

t BLUSH'FUL, a. Full of blushes.— Thomson 

BLUSH'FUL-LY, adv. Ina blushful manner. 

BLUSH'ING, ppr. or a. Reddening in the checks or face, 
bearing a bright color. 

BLUSW'ING, n. The act of turning rcd ; the appearance of 
color on the cheek. 

BLUSHTNG-LY, adv. In a blushing manner. 

BLUSH'LESS, a. Cnh ohing ; past blushing ; impudent. 

BLUSH'Y,a. Like a blush; having the color of a blush. 

BLUS'TER, v. i 1. To be loud, noisy, or swaggering: to 
bully; to puff; to swagger. 2. To roar, and be tumult 
ous, as wind; to be boisterous; to be windy; to hurry. 

t BLUS'TER, v. . To blow down. 

BLUS'TER, n. Roar of a tempest; violent wind; any ir 
ch gie nolsc and tumult from wind, or from boisterous 
and vain persons.—SYN. Noise; boisterousness; tumult, 
turbulence; confusion ; boasting; swaggering; bullying. 

BLUS"TER-ER, *. Aswaggerer; a bully; a noisy, tumul£& 
uous fellow, who makes great prctensions from vanity 

BLUS'TER-ING, n. Noisy pretension ; swaggering. 

BLUS'TER-ING, ppr. Making a noise ; puffing; boasting. 

BLUS'TER-ING, a. Noisy; tumultuous; windy. 

BLUSTER-ING-LY, adv. In a blustering manncr. 

BLUSTROUS, a. Noisy; tumultuous; boastful. 

BO, ezcl. (V. bw.| A word of terror; a customary sound 
uttered by children to frighten their fellows. 

BO’A, x. A genus of serpents, of the class amphibia, the 
characters of which arn the belly and tail are furnisheé 
with scua. 

BOA, n. A fur tippet, large and round; so called from its 
resemblance to the boa constrictor. 

BOA CON-STRICTOR, n. A powerful serpent of tropical 
America, somctimes 30 or 40 feet lcng, and having a reg- 
ular succession of alternate ble.k& and ycllow spots the 
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whole length of its back; so called from its crushing its 
prey in its coils. The name is also looscly applied to oth- 
er large serpents. found in Asia and Africa, which crush 
their prey.- -P. Cyc. 

86-AN-ER'GES, n. pl. Sons of thunder ; an appellation given 
by Jesus Christ to his two disciples, James and John. 

ROAR. n. oue bar; Corn. bora.] The male of swine not 
castrate 

BGAR, v £ In tke manege, a horse is said to boar, when he 
shoots out his nose, raising it as high as his ears, and toss- 
ea his nose in the wind. 

ROAR'-SPEAR, n. A spear used in hunting boars. 

BOARD, n. (Sax. bord.] 1. A piece of timber sawed thin, 
and of considerable length and breadth, compared with 
the thickness, used for building and other purposes. 2.A 
table. 3. Entertainment; food; dict. 4. A table at which 
a council or court is held. 5. The deck of a ship ; the 
interior part of a ship or boat. 6. The side of a ship ; as, 
to fall overboard. (Fr. bord ; Sp. borda.] 7. The line over 
which a ship runs between tack and tack. 8. A table for 
artificers to sit or work on. 9. A table or frame for a 
game; as, a chess-board. 10. A body of men constituting 
a quorum in session ; a court, or council 11. The boards, 
or college boards, in the English universities, are the offi- 
eial list of the members of the university. To go by the 
board, is for the mast of a ship to be bro and thrown 
over the bord, or side : hence, used figuratively to expreas 
a complete sweep or destruction. 

BOARD, v. & 1. To lay or spread with boards; to cover 
with boards. 2. To enter a ship by force in combat, 
which answers to storming a city or fort on land. 3. To 
attack ; to make the first attempt upon a man. In Spen- 
ser, to accost, [Fr. aborder.] (obs.] 4. To place at board, 
for a compensation, as a lodger. 5. To furnish with food, 
or food and lodging, for a compensation. 

BOARD, v.4 To receive food or diet as a lodger or without 
lodgings, for a compensation, 

BOARD'-ROLE, w. À figured scale for finding the number 
of square feet in a board, without calculation.— Haldiman. 

BOARD’-W4i-GES, m. pl. Wages allowed to servanta to 
keep themselves in victuals. 

BOARD'A-BLE, a That may be boarded, as a ship. 
BOARD'ED, pp.ora. Covered with boards; entered by armed 
men as a ship; furnished with food for a compensation. 
BOARDER, n. 1. One who has food or diet and lodging in 
another's family for a reward. 2. One who boards a ship 

in action ; one who is selected to board ships. 

BOARD'ING, ppr. Covering with boards; entering a ship 
by force ; furnishing or receiving board. 

BOARDING, n. 1. The act of entering a ship, particularly 
by force in combat. 2. The act of covering with boards, 
and also the covering iteclf. 3. The same as board; 


food; diet. 

BOARDTING-SCHOOL, n. A school, the scholars of which 
board with the teacher. 

BOARTSH, a Swinish; brutal; cruel— kak. 

BOAST, v. i. [W. bostiaw.] 1. To make an ostentatious dis- 
play, in speech, of one's own worth, property, or actions. 
2. To glory ; to speak with laudable pride and ostentation 
of meritorious persons or things. 3. To exalt one's self; 
usually followed by of or in.—SvN. To brag; vaunt; blus- 
ter; vapor; crow; crack; talk big. 

BOAST, v. t. 1. To display in ostentatious language; to 
speak of with pride, vanity, or exultation, with a view to 
self-commendation. 2. To magnify or exalt. 3. To exult 
in confident expectation. 

BOAST, n. 1. Expression of ostentation, pride, or vanity ; 
a vaunting. 2. The cause of boasting; occasion of pri 
vanity, or laudable exultation. 

BOAST'ER, n. One who boasts, glories, or vaunts ostenta- 
tiously.—SvN. Braggard ; braggart; br cio. 

BOASTFIL, a. Given to boasting; ostentatious of personal 
worth or actions. 

BOAST'FUL-LY, adv. In a boastful manner. 

BOASTFUL-NESS, m. State of being boastful, 

BOASTING, ppr. Talking ostentatiously ; glorying; vaunting. 

BOASTING, ^. Ostentatious display of personal worth, or 
actions. —SyN. Vaunting; glorying; ostentation ; vain- 
glory; rhodomontade ; swaggering; gasconade; brag; 
vaunt; bluster ; pirami vaporing. 

BOASTING-LY, adv. In an ostentatious manner; with 
boasting. 

BOASTYVE, a. Presumptuoua, [Unusual] 

ROAST'LESS, a. Without ostentation.— Thomson. 

BOAT, n. (Sax. and Sw. dat.) 1. A small open vessel, or 
water-craft, usually moved by oars, or rowing. 2. A 
smal) vessel carrying a mast and sails; but usually de- 
scribed by another word; as, a packet-boat. 

BOAT, v.t. To transport in a boat; as, to boat goods across 

BOAT HILL = A f birds, th 

- » Re us of b e cancroma. 

ROAT-FLY, ' ip ip. 

BOAT-IN-SECT, 5™ ^ genus of insecta. 
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BOAT'-HOQOK, n. An irun hook with a point 
fixcd to a long pole, to pull or push a rg ir Unless 
BOAT'-ROPE, n. A rope to tasten a boat, usually called a 


inter. 
BoAT-SUAPED (béte’-shapt), a. Having th 
boat; navicular; hollow, like a boat O > "PaPe of a 
BOAT‘A-BLE, a. Navigable for boats, or small river craft 


BOA'T'ED, pp. Transported in a boat. 

BOATING, ppr. Transporting in boats. 

BOATING, x. 1. The act or practice of sailing or transport 
ing in boata.—2. In Persia, a punishment of capital offend- 
ers by laying them on the back in a boat which is covered, 
whcre ay perish. 

t BO-A"TION, s. (L. boo.) A crying out; a roar. 

BOAT'MAN I" À man who manages « boat ; a rowcr of 

MA eae 

AIN, n. (in familiar speech, pronounced bü/su. 
(Sax. batswein.| An officer on board of shipe, who h) 
charge of the boats, sails, rigging, &c., and culls the men 
to thcir duty. 

BOB, n. 1. A short, jerking action; as, a bob of the head; * 
slight olow or jog. 2. Any small appendage which moves 
with a jerking action, or plays loosely ; a pendant; as, "In 
jewels dressed, and at each end a bob." den.—3. In a 
familiar language, a dant, or knot of worms, at the end 
of a linc, used in catching eels. 4. The words repcated at 
the end of a stanza; [obs.] 5. A jeer, or flout. 6. The ball 
of a short, quick-moving dulum. 7. A mode of ring- 
ing. 8. A short wig; a bob-wig. 

BOB, v. t. 1. To move with a short, jerking motion; as, to 
bob one's head; to bob a courtesy. 2 To beat or bang. 
3. To cheat; to gain by fraud. 4. To mock or delude. 

To cut short. 

BOB, v. £. 1. To play backward and forward ; to play loose 
ly against any thing. 2. To angle or fish for eels, or to 
catch eels with a bob. : 

BOB'-CHER-RY, n. Among children, a play in which a 
cherry is hung so as to bob against the mouth, and Ye 
caught with the teeth. 

BOB we a. Having the hair or tail cut short. 

BOBTAIL-WIG, bn A short wig.—Spectator. 

t BO-BANCE' (bo-bans), n. A boasting.— Chaucer. 

BOBBED (bobd), pp. Moved with a quick act; beat or 
shaken ; cheated ; gained by fraud; deluded. 

BOBBIN, n. (Fr. bobtne; D. babyn.) 1. A small pin or cyl- 
indrical piece of wood, with a head, on which thread is 
wound for making lace. A similar instrument used in 
QUA spool. 2. Round tape. 

BOB'BIN- ORK, n. Work woven with bobbins. 

BOB-BIN-ET', n. A kind of lace wrought by machines, and 
not by hand. 

BOBBING, ppr. Playing back and forth; striking; cheat 
ing; angling for ee 

BOBBISH, a. In familiar discourse, used for being hearty - 
Ín good spirits. 

BOBO-LI *. The popular name of the rice-bird. 

BOB'STAYS,n. pl. Ropes to confine the bowsprit of a ship 
downward to the stem. 

BOBTAIL, n. 1. A short tail, or a tail cut short. 2. The 
rabble ; used in contempt. 

BO€'A-SYNE, n. {Fr.] A sort of fine linen or buckram 

CH Er The sparus, a beautiful fish.— Ash. 

‘E-LET, 
BO€K'E-RET, A kind of long-winged hawk. 
BO€K'NG, n. A particular sort of cloth, like baize er 

drugget. 

BO€KLAND. See BookLAND.—Encyc. 

BODE, v. t. (Sax. bodían, bodigan.] To portend ; to fore- 
show ; to presage ; to indicate something future by signs; 
to be the omen of. 

BODE, v. i. To foreshow; to presage.— Dryden. 

BODE,» L An omen.—Chaucer. 2. A stop. See ABIDE. 

BO'DED, pp. or a. Presaged; omened. 

f BODE'MENT, *. An omen; portent; prognostic 

t BODGE, v. i. To boggle ; to stop.—Shak. 

t BODGE, n. A botch.— Whitlock. 

BODICE, n. Stays; a waistcoat, quilted with whalebone, 
worn by women. 

BODIED (bodid), a. Having a body.—Shak. : 

BODT.LESS, a. Having no body or material form; incor 


oreal. 

t HODT-LLN ESS, n. Corporality.—Minshev. 

BODT.LY,a. 1. Having or containing a body, or matcrial 
form; corporeal. 2. Relating or pee to the body, 
in distinction from the mind. 3. Real; actual 

BOD1-LY, adv. 1. Corporeally; united with a body or 
matter. 2, In respect to the whole body or mass; ex 
tirely; completely ; as, to carry away bodily. 

BOD'ING, ppr. or a. Foreshowing; presaging. 

BODING, x. An omen.—Bp. Ward. 

BODKIN, n. 1. An instrument for making hose by piero 
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tng. An instrument with an eye for draw.ig thread, 
tape, or ribbon through a loop, &c. An instrument to 
dress the hair. 2 A dagger; [not in use.) 

BODLEI-aN, a. Pertaining to Sir Thomas Bodley, who 
founded a celebrated library at Oxford in the 16th contury. 

BOD'Y, w. (Sax. bodig.) 1. The frame of an animal; tho 
material substance of an animal. 2. The main central 
pert of an animal, in distinction from the head and cx- 
tremities. 3. Matter, as opposed to epirit.-—Hooker. 4. A 
person; a human being; soinctiincs alonc; more gener- 
ally, with some or no; as, somebody; nobody. 5. Reality, 
as i to representation. 6. A collective mass; a 
nuinber of individuals or particulars united. 7. The main 
army; any number of forces. 8. A corporation ; e num- 
ber of men, united by a common tie, by one form of gov- 
ernmcnt, or by occupatiou. 9. The main part; the bulk; 
as, the body of a tree, or of a people. 10. Any extended, 
solid substance ; matter ; any substance or mass distinct 
from others. 11. A pandect; a general collection ; a code; 
a system. 19. Strength; as wine of a good body. 13. 

ily appetite; as, “I keep under my body." 

9OD'Y, e.t. To produce in some form. 

BOD'Y-CLOTH n. pl. Clothing or covering for the 
body, as for a horse.—Addison. 

BOD'Y-POLT-TIC, n. The collective body of a people under 
a civil government ; a nation in their political capacity. 
BOD'Y-GUXRD, n. The guard that protects or defends the 

person; the life-guard. Hence, security. 

BOD'Y-SNATCH-ER, n. One who robs graves for the pur- 

es of dissection.—Aliss Martineau, 

BOD'Y-SNATCH-ING, n. Tbe robbing of graves for the 

urposes of dissection.—Miss Martineau. 

BOG, n. (Ir. bog.) 1. A quagmire covered with grass or 
other plants. 2. A little elevated spot or clump of earth, 
a miarshes and swamps, fillcd with roots and grass.—New 

nglan 

BOG, v. t. , To whelm or plunge, as in mud and mire. 

BOG-BEAN, ». Menyanthes, a marsh plant, having beauti- 
ful flowers, and leaves intensely bitter. 

BOG'-BER-RY, n. A name of the cranberry (orycoccus), 
ITE in marshy places. 

BOG'-HOUSE, x. A house of office. 

BOG'-LAND, a. Living in or pertaining to a marshy coun- 


.— Dryden. 

pod-nods, n. The sphagnum, a genus of aquatic moss 
plants. 

ROG'-DRE, n. An ore of iron found in boggy or swampy 
land; a variety of brown iron ore, or lemonite. 

BOG'-RUSH, x. 1. A rush that grows in bogs. 2. A bird, 
a species of warbler. 

BOG'-SPAV-IN, n. In horses, an encysted tumor on the in- 
side of the hough. 

Mo rie n. One who lives in a boggy country.— 

nson. 

BOG’-WHORT, n. The bilberry or whortleberry, growing 
in low lands. 

BOG'GLE. v. £. 1. To stop, as if afraid to proceed, or as if 
impeded by unforeseen difticulties ; like one in a bog. — 
Rick. Dict. 2. To play fast and loose. 3. To dissemble.— 
Syn. To doubt; hesitate; waver; shrink. 

BOG'GLE, v. t. To embarrass with difficulties; [a popular 
or vulgar use of the word in the United States.] 

BOG'GLED, pp. Perplexed and impeded by sudden diffi- 
culties ; embarrassed. 

BOG'GLER, x. A doubter; a timorous man. 

BOG'GLING, ppr. or a. Starting or stopping at difficulties ; 
Tenn 

t BOG'GLISH, a. Doubtful.— Taylor. 

BOG'GY, a. Containing bogs; full of bogs. 

T Cane bn. (W. bog.) A bugbear; a spectre. . 

BO-HEA’ (bo-hé), n. (Grosier informs us that this is named 
from a mountain in Chine, called Vowy, or Vooy.) A 
sort of coarse.or low-priced tea from China; a sort of 
black tea. 

BOHUN U-PAS. See Upas. 

BOl'AR, ?* In the Russian empire, a nobleman; a lord ; 

BOY'AR, $ a person of quality; a soldier. 

BOl'A-RIN, n. In R a sa 

BOIL, v. i. (Fr. bouillir; L. bullio.] 1. To swell, heave, or 
be agitated by the action of heat; to bubble; to rise in 
bubbles. 2. To be agitated by any other cause than heat, 
as waves. 3. To be hot or fervid; to swell by native 
heat, vigor, or irritation, as the blood. 4. To be in boiling 
water ; to suffer boiling heat in water or other liquid, for 
cookery or other purpose. 5. To bubble; to effervcsce ; 
as a mixture of an acid and some carbonate.—7o boil 
away, to evaporate by boiling —7°¢ boil over, is to run over 
the top of a vessel. 

BOIL, v.¢. 1. To dress or cook in boiling water; to seethe ; 
to extract the juice or quality of any g by boiling. 2 
To prepare for some use in boiling liquor. To form by 
boiling and evaporation. 
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BOIL, ». (D. buil; Gor. beule; Dan. bylde; Sax. bile) A 
tumer upon thc flesh, accompanicd with soreness and in 
flammiation ; a sore, angry swelling. 

BOIL'A-RY, n. Tho water which arisca from a salt weli 
belonging to one who has no right in the soiL— Bouvier. 
BOILED, pp. or a. Dressed or cookcd by boiling ; subject 

ed to the action of boiling liquor. 

BOIL'ER, n. 1. A person who boils. 2. A vesecl in which 
any thing is bollc 

BOIL'ER-Y, n». A place where salt is boiled.—Johnson. 

BOILING, ppr. or a. Bubbling; heaving in bubbles ; being 
agitated, as boiling liquor ; swelling with hcat, ardor, or 
passion; dressing or preparing for somo purpose by hot 
water.— Boiling point, thc temperature at which a fluid is 
converted into vapor with cbullition. That of water ig 
2129 of Fahrenheit. 

BOILING, n. The act or state of bubbling; agitation by 
heat ; ebullition ; the act of dressing by hot water; the 
act of preparing by hot water, or of evaporating by heat. 

BOIS'TER-OUS, a. [D. byster; W. bwyst.) 1. Pertaining to 
noise, confusion, or violence ; applied to persons or things ; 
as, the boisterous ocean, boisterous behavior. 2. Large; 
unwieldly ; huge; clumsily violent. —SvN. Loud; roar- 
ing; violent; stormy; turbulent; furious; tumultuous; 
noisy ; violent; impetuous; vehement. 

BOIS*TER-OUS-LY, adv. Violently; furiously; with loud 
noise ; tumultuously. 

BOISTER-OUS-NESS, x. The state or quality of being 
boisterous; turbulence; disorder ; tumultuousness. 

BOLA-RY, s. Pertaining to bole or clay, or partaking of 
its nature and qualities:—Brown. 

BOL'BI-TINE, a. An epithet given to one of the channels 
or mouths of the Nile. 

BOLD, a. (Sax. bald, beald.) 1. Having courage or intrepid. 
ity; as, a bold chieftain. 2 Requiring courage in the ex- 
ecution ; executed with spirit or boldness; planned with 
courage and spirit; as, a bold undertaking. 3. Confident; 
not timorous.—4. In an ill sense, rude, forward, impudent. 
5. Showing great liberty of fiction or ex ion; aa, a bold 
image. 6. Standing out to view; striking to the eye, as 
bold figures in painting. 7. Steep; abrupt; prominent; 
as, a bold shore.— To make bold, to take freedoms; a com- 
mon, but not a correct phrase. To be bold is better —Sin 
Courageous; daring; brave; intrepid; fearless; dauntless 
valiant; manful; audacious; stout-hearted ; high-spirited 
adventurous; confident ; strenuous; forward; impuden! 

t BOLD, v. t. To make daring.—Hall. 

BOLD-FACE, a. Hapudencej sauciuese ; a term of repre- 
hension and reproac 

BOLD-FACED (-füste), a. Impudent.—Bramàall. 

BOLD-SPIR'IT-ED, a. Having bold spirit or courage. 

BOLD'EN (bóld'dn), v.t. To make bold; to give confidence. 
—Ascham. Thisis nearly disused. 

BOLDLY, adv. In a bold manner; co eously; intrep- 
idly ; without timidity or fear; with confidence. Some. 
times, perhaps, in a bad sense, for impudently. 

BOLDNESS, * 1. Freedom from timidity or apprehension. 
2. Prominence ; the quality of exceeding the ordinary 
rules of scrupulous nicety and caution. 3. Freedom from 
distrust; liberty. 4. Confidence; confident assurance. 5, 
Freedom from bashfulness ; confident mien. 6. Prom- 
inence ; steepness. 7. Excess of freedom, bordering on 
impudence.—Syn. Courage ; bravery ; intrepidity; daunt- 
lessness; hardihood; assurance. . 

BOLE, x. [Sw. bol.) 1. The body or stem of a tree. 2. A 
measure of corn, containing six bushels. 

BOLE, n. A kind of fine clay, often highly PT 

BO-LEZ'RO, n. A favorite dance in Spain; so call 
the name of its inventor. 

BO-LET"O, a. Boletic acid is the acid of boletus. 

BO-L£'TUS, n. [L.] A genus of mushrooms. 

BO'LIS, n. [L.] A fire-ball darting through the air, followed 
by a trein o t or sparks. 

BOLL, n. [W. bul; Sax. bolla.) The pod or capsule of a 
plant, as of flax; a pericarp. Bole, a measure of six bush- 
els, is sometimes written in this manner. 

BOLL, v. 4. To form into a pericarp or seed-vessel. 
BOLL'INGS, n. pl. Pollard-trees, whose tops and branches 
are cut off. — A 
BO-LÖGN'A-SAU'SAGĜE, n. A large sausage made of bacon, 
veal, and pork-suet, chopped fine, and inclosed in a skin. 
BO-LOÓGNT-AN STONE -ló'ne-an stóne).  Radiated sul. 
hate of barytes, first discovered near Bologna. 
BOL'STER, x. (Sax. and Sw. bolster.) 1. A ong pillow or 
cushion, uscd to support the head of persons lying on a 
bed. 92. A pad, or quilt—3. In saddlery, a part of a sad- 
dle raised upon the bows or hinder part,to hold the rider's 
thigh.—A4. In ships, a cushion or filled with tarred 
canvas, used to preserve the stays from being worn or 
chafed by the masts. 
BOL'STER, ve. t. L To support with a bolster, pillow, or any 
| soft pad or quilt. 2. To support; tc hold up; to maintain. 
| BOL'S'TER, v. £ To lie together in a bed.—Sáak. 
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BOL'STERED, a Swelled out; supported. 

BOL'STER-ER, n. A supporter. 

BOL'STER-ING, n. A prop or support.— Taylor. 

BOLT, n. (Dan. bol.) 1. Anarrow; adart; a pointed shaft. 
BN 2. A strong cylindrical pin, of iron or other 
metal, used to fasten a door, a plank, a chain, &c. 3. A 
thunderbolt; a stream of lightning, so named from its 
darting like a bolt. 4. The quantity of twenty-eight ells 
of canvas.— Bolt upright, as erect or straight up, as an ar- 
row placed on its head.—Grose. 

BOLT, v. €. 1. To fheten or secure with a bolt, or iron pin, 
whether a door, a plank, fetters, or any thing else. 2. To 
fasten ; to shackle; to restrain —Shak. 3. To blurt out; 
to utter or throw out cipitately ; as, to bolt out every 
thing that occurs. 4. To throw pitately ; to swallow 
without chewing ; as, to bolt food down one's throat. 

8OLT, v. t. (Russ. boltayx ; Norm. bulter, a bolting sieve.) 
1. To sift or separate bran from flour.—2. Among sports- 
men, to start or dislodge, used of conies. 3. To examine 
by sifting; [inelegant.] 4. To purify; to purge —Shak., 
[wsusual.} 5. To discuss, or argue. 

BOLT, v. íi To shoot forth suddenly ; to spring out with 
speed and suddenness; to start forth like a bolt. 

BOLT'-AU-GER, x. A large borer, used in ship-building. 

POTE n. A strong boat, that will endure a rough 
sea.-— Ash. 

BOLT'-HEAD, n. A long, straight-necked glass vessel, for 
chemical distillations, called, also, a matrass or receiver. 
&80LT-RÓPE,^. A rope to which the edges of sails are 

sewed to strengthen them. 

BOLT-SPRIT. See BOWSPRIT. 

BOLT'-UP-RIGHT, a. Perfectly upright.—Good. 

BOLTED, pp. or a. Made fast with a bolt; shot forth ; sift- 

; examined. 

BOLT'ER, ^. 1. An instrument or machine for separating 
bran from flour. 2. A kind of net. 

f BOLTER, v. , To besmear.—SAak. 

BOLTING, ppr. Fastening with a bolt, or bolts; blurting 
out; shooting forth suddenly ; separating bran from flour ; 
sifting; examining; discussing; dislodgin 

BOLTING, n. The act of fastening with a bolt or bolts; a 
sifting; discussion. 

BOLTING-€LOTH, n. A linen or hair cloth, of which bolt- 
ers are made for sifting meal. 

BOLTING-HOUSE, n. The house or place where meal is 


bolted. 
BOLTING-HUTCH, A tub for bolted flour. 
BOLTING-MILL, n. A machine or engine for sifting meal. 
BOLTTING-TUB, n. A tub to sift meal in. 
B5LTON-ITE, n. A granular mineral, of a grayish or yel- 
lowish color, from Bolton, Mass., consisting principally of 


silica and magnesia. 

8U'LUS, n. (L.| A soft mass of any thing medicinal, made 
into & large pill, to be swallowed at once. 

BOMB (bum), 2. [L. bombus; Gr. Bonbos-} 
2. A large shell of cast iron, round and hollow, with a vent 
to receive a fusee, containing combustible mater. This 
being filled with powder, and the fusee set on fire, the 
bomb is thrown from a mortar in such a direction as to 
A Dto a fort, city, or enemy's camp. 3. The stroke upon 
a 

i BOMB, v. t. To attack with bombs; to bombard. 

BOMB, v. £ To sound — Ben Jonson. 

BOMB’-CHEST, n. A chest filled with bombs, or ay with 
gunp man placed under ground to make destruction by 

ts on. 

BOMB'-KETCH, hw. A smal or vessel, constructed 

BÓMB'-VES-SEL, $ for throwing bombs. 

BÓMB-PROOF, a. Secure bombs. 

BOMB-SHELL (bum'shel), n. A bomb, or hollow globe, 
filled gunpowder, to be discharged from a mortar. 
BÓM'BIRD (bumbärd), n. (Fr. bombarde.) 1. A piece of 
short, thick ordnance. 2. An attack with bombs; bom- 
bardment.— Barlow. 3. A barrel; a drinking vessel ; [obs.] 
BOM-BARD’, v.t, To attack with bombs thrown from mor- 


tars. 
BOM-BARD’ED, pp. Attacked with bomba, 
BOM-BARD-IER’, n. 1. One whose business is to attend the 
loading and firing of mortars. 2. A kind of beetle, called, 
also, the bombadier beetle, from its discharging from behind 
an aeriform fluid with a slight explosion. 
BOM-BARD‘ING, 7. Attacking with shells or bombs. 
pv. 


1. A great noise. 


BOM-BARD MEN An attack with bombs; the act of 
throwing bombe into a town, fort, or ship. 

BOM-BAR'DO, x. A musical instrument of the wind kind, 
much like the bassoon, and used as a bass to the hautboy. 


—Encye. 
BOM-BA-SYN’, 2s. [Fr] A twilled fabric, of which the 
$ warp is silk and the weft worsted.— 


BOM-BA-ZINE’, 
we 

* BOM'BAST, n. Originally, a stuff of soft, loose texture, 
used to swell garments. Hence, high-sounding words ; an 
inflated style, fustian. 
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* presa oh e High-sounding ; inflate š big without mean. 
t BÓM-BAST', v. t. To inflate.—Bp. Hall. 
BÓM-BAST'IO, a. Swelled; high-sounding —Syn, Inflatas , 


Š Sumini turgid. 

'BAST-RY, p. Swelling words with 
eee i g 8 out much meaning, 
BOM'BATE, n. Asalt formed by a combination of the bom- 


bic acid and any base.— Lavoisier. 

BOM'BAX, n. The cotton tree. 

BÓM.BA-ZET', x. A sort of thin woolen cloth. 

BOM-BA-ZYNE’, n. A twilled fabric, of which the warp is 
silk and the weft worsted; ordinarily black. 

BONM'BIC, a. Pertaining to the silk-worm. 

BOM'BI€ ACID, n. An animal acid, obtained from the 
silk worm and from raw silk. Its existence as a distinct 
acid has been denied. 

BÓM-BI-LA'TION, n. [L. bombilo.] Sound; report; noise. 
—Brown, [Little used. 

BOM'BITE, n. A bluish black mineral found at Bombay 
and apparently a variety of flinty slate. 

BOM-BYCT-NOUS, a. (L. inus.) 1. Silken; made ot 
silk 2. Being of the color of the silk-worm; transpa- 
rent, with yellow tint. 

BON (bong n. rs Pop fat]. The vie vi 

ng), ^. (Fr. g sa ; 8 jest; atale.—Spenser 
BO'NA FT DB, a. [L.] With g faith; without fraud or 


ro rts 

1 BO-NAIR, a. (It. bonario.) Complaisant; yiclding. 

BO-NA-PART'E-AN, a. Pertaining to Bonaparte. 

ge rah A ETIEN, *. Attachment to Bonaparte and his 

rinciples. 

BO'NA-PART-I8M, x. The policy or manners of Bonaparte. 
— Lamartine. 

BONA-PART-IST, n. One attached to the person or prin- 
ciples of Bonaparte. 

BONA PER-I-TO'RA. (L.] Perishable goods. 

BO'NA-RO'BA, n. [It] A showy wanton —Shak. 

BO-NA'SUS, n. [L.J A species of bison, or wild ox. 

BONBON (bongbong), n. [Fr. Sugar confectionery , a 


su pnm 

BON_C EF, 2. X bon chef.) Good consequence. 

BON €HRETYIEN (bon-krátyen), n. [Fr.] A species of pear. 

BOND, n. (Sax. bond.) 1. Anything that bi as a cord, a 
band. 2. Ligament; that which holds things together 
3. Union; connection; a binding. —4. In the plural, chains; 
imprisonment; captivity. 5. Cause of union; cement 
which unites; link of connection. 6. An obligation im- 
posing a moral duty, as by a vow, or promise, by law or 
other means.—7. In law, an obligation or deed, by which a 
person binds himself, his heirs, executors, and stra- 
tors, to pay a certain sum, on or before a future day ap- 
pointed. Commonly, a condition is announced that if the 
ater perrorme a certain act (as Paying a sum of money, 
&c.) before a given time, the obligation shall be void; otb- 
erwise, in force.—Syn. Chains; fetters; captivity; im- 
prisonment. 

BOND, a. (for bound). In a state of servitude or slavery, 


1 

BOND, v. t. To give bon for; to secure payment of, by 
glving a bond.— War in Disguise. 

eae lasa f. <A creditor who is secured by a 

nd. 

BOND'MAID, n. A female slave, 

BOND'MAN,* A man slave. 

BONDSERV-ANT, *. A slave. 

BOND'SERV-ICE. *. The condition of a bond-servant 


PT 

BOND'SLAVE, n. A person in a state of slavery. 

BOND. UDIN: 1" À woman slave.— Ben Jonson. 

BOND'AGE, n. 1. Slavery, or involuntary servitude ; cap- 
tivity; imprisonment; restraint of a person's liberty by 
compulsion. 2. Obligation ; tie of duty.—Syn. Thralldom. 
cal E bond-service; imprisonment. 

BONI .pp.ora. Secured by bond, as duties. Bonded 
goods are those for the duties on which bonds are given at 
the custom-house. 

BONDS'MAN, a. 1. A slave; (obs. 2. A surety; one whe 
is bound, or who gives security for another. 

BONDUE, n. A species of guilandina, or nickar-tree. 

BONE, ». [Sax. ban.] 1. A firm, hard substance, of s dull 
white color, com the skeleton or frame-work of tne 
body in the higher order of animals. 2. A iece of bone, 
with fragments of meat adhering to it—7o be upon te 
bones, is to attack ; [little ned, and vulgar.}—To make we 
bones, is to make na scruple. 

BONE, v. t. 1. To take out bones from the flesh, as in cook 
ery r cia 2. To put whalebone into stays.—.1sh 

BONE-ACE, n. A game at cards. 

BONE-ICHE Cake) n. Pain in the bonea—Shak 

BöNEBLACK, ». Animal charcoal, a black substance pre 
duced by burning bones in closc veescls. 

| TH asin this. f Obsolzte 
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BONE'-DUST, a. Boncs ground for the purpose of being 
used as manure.— Brande. 

BONE-EARTH, n. The carthy residuum after tho calcina- 
tion of bones, consisting chietly of promhate of lime. 

BONE-SET. ¢. & To sct a dislocated bono; to unite broken 
bones.— If'iseman. ë 

BONESRET,m. A plant; the thoroughwort. 

BONE'-SET.TER, * One whose occupation is to set and 
restore broken and dislocated bones. 

BONE-SET-TING, n. The act or art of setting bones. 

BONE-SPAV-IN, n. A bony exerescence, or bard swelling, 
on the ineide of the hock of a horso's leg. 

BONED, pp. Deprived of bones, as in cookery. 

BONED, a. Having bones; weed in composition ; as, large- 
boned, Ke, 

I BONE’LACE, n. A lace made of linen thread, so called 
because woven with bobbins of bone. 

BONE'LESS, a Without bones; wanting bones. 

BONES, x. A sort of bobbins, made of bones or ivory, for 
weaving lace; also, dice. 

RO-NETTA, n. A sea fish.—Herbert. 

BONFIRE, n. [Fr. bon and fre.) A fire made as an ex- 

reasion of public joy and exultation. 

I BON'GRACE, n. [Fr. bonne and 4race.] A covering for 
thc forchcad.— Beavmont and Fletcher. 

BONI-FORM, a. Of a good shape. 

t BON1-FY, e. .. To convert into good.— Cudiworth. 

BON'ING, ppr. Depriving of bones. 

BO-NY'TO, 2. [Sp.] A fish of the tunny kind. 

t BONT-TY, 5. dness. 

BON MOT” (bong m), n. [Fr. bon and mot.) A jest; a witty 


repartee. 

BONNE BOUCHE (bon boosh), ^. [Fr.) A delicious morse] 
or mouthful 

BONNET, n. [Fr. bonnet.) 1. A covering for the head.— 
2. In fortification, a small work with two faces, having 
only a parapet, with two rows of palisades. 

t BONNET, v.i. To pull off the bonnet; to make obeisance. 

BON'NET-PEP'PER, ^. A species of capsicum. 

BONNETS, n. pl. Small sails set on the courses of the miz- 
zen, mainsail, and foresails of a ship. 

BONNET-ED, e. Wearing a bonnet. 

BON'NI-BEL, n. [Fr bonne and belle) A handsome girl— 


BOS NI LXSS, n. A beautiful girl.—Spenser. 

BONNI-LY, ade. Gayly; handsomely ; plumply. 

BON'NINESS, n.  Gayety ; handsomeness ; plumpness. 
(Little used.) 

BONNY, a. [Fr. bon, bonne.) 1. Handsome; beautiful 2. 
Gay; merry; frolicksome ; cheerful; blithe.—3. In famil- 
tar language, plump. 

BONNY, n. Among miners, a bed of ore. 

BONNY-€LAB-BER, n. A word used in Jreland for sour 
buttermilk. It is used in America for any milk that is 
turned, or become thick in the process of souring. 

BONTEN, n. A narrow woolen stuff. 

BON-TON gtong),a, [Fr.) The height of the fishion. 

BONUM MAG'NUN. (3 species of plura. 

BONUS, n. [L.] 1. A premium given for a charter or other 
privilege. 2. An extra dividend to the shareholders of a 
Joint-stock company out of accumulated profits.—Gilbert. 

BON-VI-VANT" (bong-vé-vong), n. [Fr.] A high liver; a 
jovial companion. 

BONY, a, 1. Consisting of bones; full of bones ; pertaining 
to bones. 2. Having large or prominent bones; stout ; 
strong. 

BON'ZE (bon'zy), n. A Boodhist priest in China, Japan, 
and the neighboring countries. 

BOOBY, n. (Sp. bobo.) 1. A dunce; a stupid fellow; a lub. 
ber. 2. A water fowl, allied to the pelican, remarkable for 
its apparent stapiolty in allowing itself to be caught. 

BOOBY, a. Having the characteristics of a booby. 

BOO'BY-HUT, n. A kind of covered sleigh.—( Am.) 

BOO'BY-HUTCH, n. A clumsy, ill-contrived covered car- 
riage or scat, used in the east of Ensland.— Forby. 

BOODH, n. In Eastern Asia, a general name for the divinity. 

BOODHISM, n. A system of religion in Eastern Asia, em- 
braced more than one third of the human race. It 
teaches that, at distant intervals, a Boodh, or deity, appears, 
to restore the world from a state of ignorance and deeay, 
and then sinks into entire non-existence, or, rather, per- 
haps of bare existence, without attributes, action, or con- 
sciousness. This state, called Nirvana, or Nicban, is con- 
sidered as the ultimate supreme good, and the highest re- 
ward of virtue on earth. Four Boodhs have thus appeared 
in this world, and ed into Nirvana, the last of whom, 
Gaudama, became incarnate about 500 years before Christ. 
From his death, in 543 B.C., many thousand years will 
elapae before the appearance of another; so that the sys- 
tem, in the mean time, is practically one of pure atheism. 
The objecta of worship, until another Boodh a, are 
the relics and images of Gaudama.— E. E. Salisbury, Mal 
com. 
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BOODITIST, x. A believer in Boodhism. 

BOOK, w. [Sax. boc.) 1. A general name of every literary 
composition which is printed ; but appropriately, a printed 
eomposition bound; a volume. 2. Á particular ofa 
literary composition ; a division of a subject in the same 
volunc. 3. A volume or collection of sheets for writing, 
or in which accounts are kept—In books, in kind reincm- 
brance; in favor. Without book, by memory; without 
reading; without notes; without authority. 

BOOK, v. &. To enter, write, or register in a book. 

BOOK’-A€-COUNT, n. An account or register of debt or 
eredit in a book. 

BOQRDINDER, n. One whose occupation it is to bind 

8. 


BOOK BEND INS. *. A place for binding books. 

BOOKR'BIND-ING, n. The art or practice of binding books. 

BOOK'-DEBT (book'-det), n. A debt for articles delivered 
and charged by the seller in his book account. 

BOOK’-KEEP-ER, n. One who keeps accounts, or the ac 
counts of another. 

BOOK’-KEEP-ING, n. The art of recording mercantile 
transactions in a regular and systematic manner; the art 
of keeping accounts. 

BOOK’-KNOWL-EDGE (nollej, n. Knowledge gained by 
reading books. 

BOQOK’-LEARN-ED (-lern-ed), a. Acquainted with books 
and literature. 

BOQK’-LEARN-ING, n. Learning acquired by reading. 

EQOR-MAD-NESS, n. A rage for possessing books; bib- 

omany. 

BOOK'-MIND-ED-NESS, x. Love of books. ; 

BOOK'-MUS-LIN [originally buke muslin), n. A particular 
kind of mualin. 

BOQOK'OASE, n. A case with shelves for holding books. 

BOOKED (bookt), pp. Entered in a book; registered. 

BOOK'FUL, a. of notions gleaned from books; crowd- 

ed with undigested learning. 

BOOKING, ppr. Registering in a book. 

BOOR'SH, e Given to reading; fond of study; more ac 
quainted with books than men, 

BOOK'SH-LY, adv. In the way of being addicted to books, 
or much readin 

BOOK'TSH-NESS, n. Addicted to books. 

BOOKLAND, 2%. In old English laws, charter land, the 

BOCK'LAND, y same as free socage land. 

BOOK'LESS, a. Without books; unlearned. 

BOOK'MAK-ER, n. One who writes and publishes books. 

B eel Gs m. The practice of writing and publishing 


BOOK'MAN, m A man whose profession is the study of 
Socks P z 


BOO DATI "n. A school-fellow.—SAak. 

BOOK'OATH, n. The oath made on the Book, or Bible. 

BOOKR'SELL-ER, n. One whose occupation is to sell books 

BOOK'SELL-ING, *. The employment of selling books. 

BOOK'STALL, s. A stand or stall, commonly in the open 
air, for retailing books. 

BOOK'STAND, s. A stand or frame for containing books 
offered for sale in the streets. 

BOOK'STONE, n. See BIBLIOLITE. 

BQOK'STORE, ^. A shop where books are kept for sale, 
[United States.) The English say a bookseller's shop. 

BOQK^VORM, n. 1. A worm or mite that eats holes in 
books. 9. A student closely attached to books, or addict- 


ed to study. 
BOO'LEY, n. In Ireland, one who has no settled habitation, 
BOOM, n. [D. boom.) 1. A long pole, or spar, run out from 
various parta of a ship, or other vessel, for the purpose of 
extending the bottom of particular saila 2. A strong iron 
chain, cable, dr line of spars bound together, and extenced 
aeross a river, or the mouth of a harbor. 3. A pole set up 
as a mark to direct seamen. 4. A hollow roar, as of waves, 


&c. 

BOOM, v. £. [Sax. byma, byme.) 1. In marine language, to 
rush with violence, as a ship under a press of sail 2. To 
swell; to roll and roar, as waves. 3. To cry as the bittern. 

BOON'E-RANG, n. A woodon weapon used by the natives 
of Australia. See KYLEE. 

BOOMING, ppr. or a. Rushing with violence; roaring like 
waves. 

BOON'KIN. See BUMKIN. 

BOON, n. [L. bonus; Fr. bon; Norm. boon.) 1. A gift; a 
grant; a benefaction; a present; a favor granted —Addi 
son. 2. (Dan. bön.) A prayer, or petition. 

BOON, a. (Fr. bon; L. bonus.) Gay; merry; kind; boun 
tiful; as, a boon companion.—Milton. 

BOON, n. The refuse or useless vegetable matter from 
dressed flax.— Library of Ent. Know p 

BOOPS, n. A genus of fishes found chiefly in the Mediter 


ranean. 

BOOR, n. [Sax. gebur ; D. boer.) 1. A countryman; a peas 
ant; o rustic; a plowman; a clown. 2. A name given te 
the Russian peasantry. 
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BOORISH, e. Clownish; rustic; awkward in manners; 
Diterate.—Shak. 

BOORTSH-LY, edo. In a clownish manner. 

BOORATSH-NESS, m. Clownishness; rusticity; coarseness 
of manners. 

t BOOSE, n. (Sax. bosig, bosg.] A stall or inclosure for an 
ox. cow, or other cattle. 

BOOSE, 1 (booz), v. í (VV. bozi.) To drink hard; to guzzle. 

BOOZE. —Maunder.  [Vulgar.) 


es rs I. A guzzler of liquor , a tippler. 

BOO'SY (boo'zy), a. Alittleintoxicated ; merry with liquor. 
— Holloway. ulgar.) 

BOOST, e.t Toliftor raise by pushing; to push up. (4 


common, vulgar word in New England. 

BOOT, v. t. (Sax. bot, bote] 1. To profit; to advantage. — 
Hooker. 2 To enrich ; to benefit —SAhak., [obs.] 

BOOT, n. 1. Profit; gain; advantage; that which is given to 
make the exchange equal.—2. To boot, in addition to; over 
and above. 3. Spoil; plunder.—Shak. Ses Boory. 

BOOT, n. (Fr. botte] L A covering for the leg, made of 
leather, and united with a shoe. 2. A kind of rack for the 
leg, formerly used to torture criminals. 3. A box covered 
with leather in the fore part of a coach. Also, an apron 
or lesthern cover for a gig or chair, to defend persons 
from rain and mud. This latter application ts local and im- 
prope. 4. In tbe plural, boots, a servant at hotels who 

lacks the boots. 

BOOT, ev. & To put on boots. 

t BOOT-CATCH-ER, n. The person at an inn whose busi- 
ness is to pull off boots.—Sw:ft. 

BOOT'€RIMP, n. A frame used by bootmakers for draw- 
ing in and shaping the body of a boot. 

Boot HOSE, %. Stocking-hose or spatterdashes, in lieu of 

oota. 

BOOTJAEK, n. A machine for drawing off boots. 

BOOT-TOP-PING, n. The operation of cleansing a ship'e 
bottom, near the surface of the water, and bing on 


grease. 

BOOT-TREE, ?^. An instrument to stretch and widen 

BOOT-LAST, 1 the leg of a boot. 

BOOTED, pp. or a. Having boots on.— 4 

ROSTEE, *. A word sometimes used for a half or short 
t. 


BO-OTES, n. A northern constellation. 

BOOTH, n. (W. bt ; Ir. boith, or both} A house or shed 
built of slight materials, for a temporary residence. 

BOOTLEG, n. Leather cut out for the leg of a boot. 

BOOTLESS, a. Unavailing; unprofitable ; useless; with- 
out advan or success.— Skak. 

BOOTLESS-LY, adv. Without use or profit. 

BOOT TE ENESE; n. The state of being useless, or with- 
out af 

BOOTY, n. [Sw. byte; Dan. byte.) L Spoil taken from an 
enemy in war. 2. That vrhich l, seized by violence and 
robbery.— To booty, is to play dishonestly, with an in- 
tent to YN. Plunder; pillage; spoil; prey. 

BO-PEEP' a. The act of looking out from behind some- 
thing, and drawing back, as children in play, for the pur- 

ose of frightening each other. 

BOR'A-BLE, a. That may be bored. [Little used.) 

BO-RACH'"0O, w. (Sp. borracko.] 1. A bottle or cask; [not 
used.| 2 A drunkard. 

BO-RACT€ ACID, n. A compound of boron (a peculiar 
base obtained from borax) and oxygen. 

BO'RA-CITE, s. Native borate of magnesia. 

BÓR'AGE (bur'raje) n. A plant of the genus borago. 

BOR'A-MEZ. Ses BAROMETZ. 

BORATE, n. A salt formed by the combination of boracic 
acid with any base. 

BORAX, n. [Russ. dura.) A compound of boracic acid and 
soda. It is found native in some lakes of Thibet and Per- 
sia, and is used by workers in metal as a flux, and also in 


BÓR DO RYGM (rim), n. (Gr. Bop6 ] A rambling 
- nn. T. popoopuy pos. 

noise of wind in the bowels. il 

BORDAGE. Ses BORDLANDS. 

BORD'EL, in. (Fr. bordel; It. bordello.) A brothel; a 
BOR-DEL'LO, § bawdy-house ; a house devoted to prosti- 


tution. 

BORD'EL-LER, *& The keeper of a brothel.—Gotcer. 

BORDER, n. (Fr. bord.) e outer edge of any thing; the 
extreme part or surrounding line ; the confine or exterior 
limit of a country; the edge of a garment; a bank raised 
at the side of a garden.—Srx. Edge; verge; brink; mar: 
gin; brim; rim; boun A 

BORDER, e. £ 1. To touch at the edge, side, or end; to 
be contiguous or adjacent; with on or upon. 2. To ap- 
proni near to. 

BORDER, v. t. 1. To make a border; to adorn with a 
border of ornaments. 92. To reach to; to touch at the 
edge or end; to confine upon ; to be contiguous to. 3. To 
confine within bounds; to limit; [aot used.) 
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! BORDERED, pp. 


BOR 


Adorned or furnished with a bo 

EOS E Due TRO weis on a border, oe the 
extrome part or co 8 of a country, i : 

SM eee are neer to a place. 2 IHE 
C ING, ppr. Lying adjacent to; forming a bo 

BORD-HALFPEN-NY (bórd-happen.y) n. Money wp 
setting up boards or a stall in market. — Burns. 

BORD-LAND, n. In old law, the demain land which a lord 
kept m his hands for the maintenance of his bord, board, 
or table. 


BORD-LODE, 2. The service required of a tenant to 
BOARD'-LOAD, $ carry timber from the woods to the 
lord's house. 


BORD'MAN, s. A tenant of bord-land, who supplied his 
lord with provisions. 
t BORD'-RAG-1ING, n. An incursion upon the borders of a 


country.—Spenser. 
SD SERVICE; m. The tenure by which bord-land was 
e 

BORDURE, n. In heraldry, a tract or compass of metal, 
within the escutcheon, and around it. 

BORE, v. t. (Sax. borían.] 1. To perforate or penetrate a 
solid body, and make a round hole. 2. To eat out or make 
a hollow, by gnawing or corroding, as a worm. 3. To 
penetrate, or break through by turning or labor. 4. To 
weary by tedious iteration. 

BORE, v. i 1. To be pierced or penetrated by an instru 
ment that turns. 2. To pierce or enter by boring. 3. To 
push forward toward a certain point; as, to bore through 
a crowd.—Gay. 4. With horsemen, a horse bores when he 
carries his nose to the ground —S. In a transitive or in- 
transittve sense, to pierce the earth with scooping irons, 
which, when drawn out, bring with them samples of the 
different strata through which they pass. This is a meth- 
od of discovering veins of ore and coal, without opening a 


mine. 

BORE, n. 1 The hole made by boring; the cavity or hollow 
of a gun, or other fire-arm; the caliber. 2 Any instru- 
ment for making holes, by boring or turning, as an auger, 
gimblet, or wimble. 3. A person or thing that wearies by 
iteration. 

BORE, n. A rush of the tide in certain narrow estuaries, 
conflicting with the water from above.— Burke. 

BORE, pret. of bear. 

BóRE'€OLE, n. A kind of cabbage whose leaves are not 
formed into a compact head, but are loose, and generally 
curled or wrinkled. 

BORE-AL, a. (L. borealis] Northern; pertaining to the 
north or the north wind.— Pope. 

PORE Se n. (L.] The northern wind; a cold, northerly 


win 

BORED, pp. Perforated by an auger or other turning in- 
anert: made hollow; wearled by iteration. 

BO-REE' n. (Fr.] A certain dance. 

BOR’ER, n. 1. One who bores; also, an instrument to make 
holes with by turning. 2. A genus of worms, or gruba, 
that pierce wood. 

BORTNG, n. 1. The act of perforating a hole. 2 A hole 
made by perforating a body. 3. The chips produced in 

rforation are called borings. 

BORING, ppr. Piercing or penetrating with an auger or 
other instrument that turns; wearying by iteration. 

BORN, pp. of bear. Brought forth, as an animal —Tvo be 
born, is to be produced, or brought into life. 

BORNE, pp. of bear. Carried; conveyed; supported ; de- 


frayed. 
BORNITE, n. A tellurite of bismuth 
BORON, n. The elementary base of boracic acid. 
BOR’SUGH (burro), n. (Goth. bairgs; Sax. burg, bur 
Fr. bourg.) Originally, a fortified city or town. At pres- 
ent, the name is given, appropriately, to such towns and 
s as send representatives or burgesses to parlia 


men 
BOÓR'OUGH (burro) n. [Sax borhoe] In Sazon times, a 
main pledge, or association of men, who were sureties or 
free pledges to the king for tne behavior of each 
other.—In Connecticut, word, ugh, is used for a 
town, or a part of a town, or a village, incorporated with 
certain privileges.—In Scotland, a borough is a body cor 
orate, consiating of the inhabitants of a certain district. _ 
BOR‘O UGH EN'GLISH. A customary descent of lands and 
tenements to the youngest son, instead of the eldest. 7 
BOR'OUGH-HEAD. The same as head-borough, the chief 


of a 
BOR’SUGH-HOLD-ER, n. A head-borough; a borsholder. 
BOR OUCH METERS n. The mayor, governor, or baili 
of a borough.—4AsA. c 
BOÓR'OUGH-MOÓN"GER, n. One who buys or sells the pet 
E cp 
a. Rustic; rude.—Spenser. 
BORROW, v. t. [Sax. borgian.] 1. To take from oiher 
by request and consent, with a view to use thing 
taken for a time, and return it 2. To take from another. 


DOVE ;—BULL, ENITE;—AN"GER, VÉ'CIOUS.—€ as K; 6 as J; Sas Z; CH as SH FH as in this. t Obsolete. 
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DOT 


{ur one's own ure; to copy or eclect from tho writings of} BOT"A-NTZE, v. i. To scck for plante for the purpose of 


another author. 3. To take or adopt for oue's own use, 
sentiments, principles, doctrines and the like. 4. To take 
for uec something that bclongs to another; to assume, 
copy, or imitate. 
(BORROW, a. A porran d. the act of borrowing. 
BOR'ROWED, pp. or a. Taken by consent of another, to 
be returned, or its equivalent in kind; copied; assumed. 
BOR'ROW-ER, x. 1. One who borrows. 2. One who takes 
what belongs to another to use as one's own. 
BOR’ROW-ING, ppr. Taking by consent to use and return, 
or to return its equivalent; taking what belongs to another 
to use as one's owr ; copying; assuming; imitating. 
BORROW-ING, n. The act of borrowing. 
BORS'HOLD-ER, n. (a contraction of burh’s ealdor.] The 
head or chicf of a tithing or burg of ten men; the head- 


Led iz 

BO'RU-RET,m. Acombination of boron with a simple body. 

BOS, x. (L.] In zoology, the technical name of a genus of 
quadrupeds, including the ox and allied animals. 

BO'SA, n. An intoxicating drink among the EgTpHane, ob- 
tained from the meal of darnel and hemp-see 

BOS€'AGE, n. (Fr. boscage, now .] 1. Wood; under- 
wood; a thicket—2. In old laws, food or sustenance for 
cattle, which is yielded by bushes and trees.—3. With 
painters, a landscape representing thickets of wood. 

BOÓS'€HAS, 2. The common wild duck. 

BOSH, n. Outline; figure.— Todd. 

BOSH'BOR, n. A species of antelope in South Africa—P. 


Cyc., 
BOSKET, a (It. boschetto.) In gardening, a grove; a 


ee eee compartment formed by branches of trees. 


BOSK’Y, a. Woody; covered with thickets, 

BOSOM, n. ERE bosm, bosum.] 1. The breast of a human 
being, and the parts adjacent. 2. The folds or covering 
of clothes about the breast. 3. Embrace, as with the 
arms; inclosure; compass. 4. The breast, as inclosing 
the heart; or the interior of the breast, considered as the 
seat of the passions. 5. The breast, or its interior, con- 
sidered as a close place, the receptacle of secrets. 6. Any 
inclosed place; interior. 7. The tender affections ; 
kindness; favor. 8. The arms, or embrace of the arms. 
9. Inclination ; desire; (not uscd.]—Bosom, in composition, 
kapie intimacy, affection, and confidence; as, a bosom- 
frien 


BÖ'SOM, v. t. 1. To inclose in the bosom; to keep with 
care. 2. To conceal; to hide from view. 

BO'SOMED, pp. Inclosed in the breast; concealed. 

BO'SOM-ING, l. Putting into the bosom. 2. Embrac- 
ing, as a fond mother her child. 

BOSON, n. A boatswain; a popular but corrupt pronun- 
ciation. 

BOS-PORI-AN, a. Pertaining to a bosporus, a strait, or nar- 
row sea between two seas, or a lake and a sea. 

BOS'PO-RUS, n. (Gr. Bovs and npe A narrow sea, or a 
strait; so called, it is supposed, as being an ox-passage, a 
strait over which an ox may swim. e term has been 
particularly applied to the strait between the Sea of Mar- 
mora and the Black Sea. 

BOSS, x. (Fr. bosse.] 1. A stud or knob; a protuberant 
ornament, of silver, ivory, or other material, used on bri- 
dles, harness, &c. 2. A protuberant part; a prominence. 
3. A projecting ornament, at the intersection of the ribs of 
ceilings, and in other situations. 4. A water-conduit, in 
form of a tun-bellied figure. 

BOSS, n. (Dutch baas master] Among mechanics, the 
master workman, or superintendent. [U. S.) This word 
originated among the Dutch eettlcrs of New York, but is 
now extensively used in the other States. 

BOSS'AGE, n. (Fr.] 1. A stone in a building which is left 

rojecting and rough, to be afterward finished in sculpture. 
b Rustic work, consisting of stones which advance be- 
yond the nave or level of the building. 

BOSS ED (bost), pp. Studded; ornamented with bosses, 

BOSS^TVE, a. Crooked; deformed.— Osborne. 

BO3S'Y, a Containing a boss; ornamented with bosses. 

BOS'TRY-€HITE, n. (Gr. Bocrpuxos.) A gem in the form 
of a lock of hair —Ash. 

BOS'VEL, n. A plant, a species of crow's-foot. 

BOSWELL-ISM, x. A peculiarity of Boswell. 

BOT. See Bots. 

BOT-FLY, 2. A kind of insect which lays cggs on horses, 
from which bots are produced. 

BO-TANTE, n. One who is skilled in botany. 
BO-TANT16, la. Pertaining to botany; relating to plants 
BO-TANI€-AL, § in general; also, containing plants.— 

Botanic garden, a garden devoted to the culture of plants 
collected for the purpose of illustrating the science of 


botany. 
BO-TAN1€-AL-LY, adv. According to the system of botany. 
BOT'A-NIST, n. One skilled in botany; one versed in the 
knowledge of plants or vegetables. 


botanical investigation. 

BOT'AN-IZ-ING, n. The seeking of plants for botanica 
purposes. 

BOT-A-NOL'O-4Y, =. (Gr. Boravn and Aoyos.] Botany. 

BOT'A-NO-MAN.CY, 2. [Gr. Boravy and pavrea.) AD an 
cient species of divination by means of plants. 

BOT'A-NY, n. [Gr. Boravy.) That branch of natural histo 
which treats of the structure of plants, and their classi 
cation, 

BO-TAR'GO, n. {Sp. A sausage or relish made on the 
shores of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea, of the 
roes of the mullet.—Af‘Cullock. 

BOTCH, ^. [It bozza] 1. A swelling on the skin; a large 
ulcerous affection. 2. A patch, or the part of a garment 
patches or mended in a clumsy manner; ill4inished work 

mending. 3. That which resembles a botch; a part 
added clumsily or unsuitably. 

BOTCH, v. t. 1. To mend or patch in a clumsy manner, as 
a garment.—Hudibras. 2 To put together unsuitably, or 
unskillfully ; to make use of unsuitable pieces. 3. To marh 
with botches. 

BOTCHED (botcht), pp. Patched clumsily; mended up 
skillfully ; marked with botches. 

BOTCH’ER, n. A clumsy workman at mending; a mendeg 
of old clothes, whether a tailor or cobbler. 

t BOTCH'ER-LY, a. Clumsy; patched. 

BOTCH'ER.Y, n. A botching, or that which is done by 
botching. 

BOTCHI'ING, ppr. Patching, or mending clumsily. 

BOTCHY, a. Marked with botches; of botches. 

BOTE, n. (The old orthography of boot, but retained in law 
in composition. See Boor} L In law, compensation 
amends; satisfaction ; as, man-bote, a compensation for s 
man slain. 2. A privilege or allowance of necessaries 
used in composition as equivalent to the French estoverz 
supplies, necessaries ; as, Aouse-bote, a sufficiency of wooc 
to repair a house, or for fuel. 

BOTE'LESS, a. In vain. See BooTLPEss. 

BOTH, a. (Sax. butu, butwu, or batwa.) Two, considered as 
distinct others, or by th ves; the one and the 
other. This word is often placed before the nouns with 
which it is connected ; as, He understands how to manage 
both public and private concerns.— Guth. Quintilian, p. 4. 
It is often used as a substitute for nouns; as, And Abra 
ham took sheep and oxen, and gave them to Abtmelcch 
and both of them made a covenant.— Gen, xxi. Both ofter. 
represents two members of a sentence; as, He will noi 
bear the loss of his rank, because he can bear the loss of his 
estate; but he will bear both, because he is prepared fo: 
both.— Bolingbroke on Exile. Both often pertains to adjec 
tives or attributes, and, in this case, generally precedes 
them in construction ; as, He endeavored to render com- 
merce both disadvantageous and infamous.—Mickle’s Lu- 


siad. 
SOENEN v. t. To tease or perplex. A corruption of 


pother. 

BOTHNI€, la. Pertaining to Bothnia, a territory on the 

BOTH'NI-AN, Baltic, and also to a guif of the name. 

BOTH-RO-DEN'DRON, n. An extinct genus of foesi! plants 
found in coal formations. —Humble. 

BO-TO'TOE. n. A bird of the parrot kind. 

BOT"RY-OID, Ya. (Gr. Borpus and zdoç.] Having the 

BOT-RY-OID'AL, $ form of a bunch of grapes; like a 
cluster of gral 8. 

BOTRY-O-L Ë ^. (Gr. Borpus and Aor] Meats © 
stone, a variety of Datholite occurring in botryoidal forms. 
It consists of silica, boracic acid, and lime, with ten pet 
cent. of water. 

BOTS, n. p. A species of smal] worms found in the intes- 
tines of horses They are produced from eggs deposited 
by a gad-fly on the legs, &c., where the horse is apt to lick, 
and thus get into the stomach. "à 

BOTTLE, n. [Fr. bouteille] 1. A hollow vessel of glass, 
wood, leather, or other material, with a narrow mouth, 
for holding and carrying liquors. 2. The contents of ə 
bottle; as much as a bottle contains. 3. A quantity of hay 
in a bundle; a bundle of hay. 

BOTTLE, v. & To put into bottles. 

BOTTLE-ALE, n. Bottled ale.—Shak. 

BOT'TLE-€OM-PAN'TON, P A friend or companion t» 

BOT'TLE-FRIEND, drinking. 

BOT'TLE-FLOW-ER, n. A plant, the cyanus. 

BOTTLE-GLASS, n. A coarse green glass used for mak 
ing bottles. 

BOT'TLE-GOURD, n. The common gourd. 

BOT'TLE-NOSED, a. Having a bottle-sha nose. 

BOTTLE-SCREW, n. A screw to draw corks out of bottles 

BOTTLED, pp. ora. 1. Put into bottles; inclosed in bot 
tles. 2 Having a protuberant belly.—Shak. 

BOTTLING, ppr. Putting into bottles. 

BOTTLING, n. The act of putting into bottles. 

BOTTOM, n. (Sax. botm.] 1. The lowest part of any thing 
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2. ‘fhe ground under any body of water. 3. The founda- 
tion or ground-work of any thing, as of an edifice; the 
base. 4. A low ground; a dale; a valley; applied, in the 
U. States, to the flat landa adjoining rivers, 4c. It is so 
used in some parts of England.—Müford. 5. The deepest 
part; that which is most remote from the view. 6. Bound; 
limit. 7. The utmost extent or depth of cavity, or of in- 
tellect, whether deep or shallow. 8. The foundation, con- 
sidered as the cause, spring, or origin; the first movin 
cause. 9. A ship or vessel 10. A ball of threa 
(W. botwm.] 11. The bottom of a lane or alley, is the low- 
est end. 12. The bottom of beer, or other liquor, is the 
grounds or dregs.—13. In the language of jockeys, stamina, 
native stre : 

BOTTOM, v. 1. To found, or build upon; to fix upon as 
a support 2. To furnish with a seat, or bottom. 3. To 
wind round something, as in making a ball of thread. 

BOTTOM, v. £ To rest upon, as its ultimate support. 

BOT'TOM-LANDS, n. pl. See Bottom, No. 4. 

BOT'TOMED, pp. Furnished with a bottom; having a bot- 
tom. Often used in composition; as, a flat-bottomed boat. 

BOT'TOM-ING, ppr. Founding; building upon; furnishing 
with a bottom. 

BOTTOM-LESS, a. Without a bottom; fathomless. 
BOTTON-RY, n. The act of borrowing money, and pledg- 
ing the keel, or bottom of the ship, that is, the ship itse 

as security. It is, in effect, a mortgage of the ship. 

BOT'TON-Y, n. In heraldry, a cross buttony terminates at 
each end in three buds, knots, or buttons. 

BOUCHE. See BoUGE. 

BOU-CHET, n. (Fr.] A sort of 

BOUD, n. An insect that bree 
called, also, a weevil.— Dict. 

BOU DOIR (bood‘wor), n. A small private apartment. 

BOUGE (boo)), o.i. (Fr. bouge.) Toswellout [Little used.) 

t BOUGE, n.  Provisions.—Jonson. 

BOUGH (bou), n. (Sax. bog, boh, or bagh.) The branch of 
a tree. 

BOUGHT (bawt), pret. and pp. of buy. See BUY. 

BOUGHT (bawt), ^. (D. bagt. See Bicut.) l A twist; a 
link; a knot; a flexure, or bend.—Milton. 2. The part 
of a sling that contains the stone. 

BOUGH (baw'te), a. Bending.—Sherwood. 

BOU-G1£' (boo-zhé^, n. (Fr.) 1. A wax taper. 2 In sur- 
ery, a long, slender instrument, that is introduced throu 
the urethra into the bladder, to remove obstructions. 

BOUIL'LON (boolyon), n. (Fr.] Broth; soup. 

BOUK, v. £ To nauseate so as to be ready to vomit.— 


am 

BOU-LAN'ÓER-ITE, n. (from M. Boulanger.) An ore, the 
sulphuret of antimony and lead. 

BOULDER. See BuWUDER. 

BOULDER-WALL, n- (rather bowlder-wall. See Bowr- 
DER.) A wall built o! round flints or pebbles laid in a 
strong mortar. 

BOU-LET', n. (Fr. boulel In the manege, a horse is so 
called when the fetlock or pastern joint bends forward, 
and out of its natural pusition. 

BOÓU'LE-V4RD (bool'e-vür), n. [Fr.] Originally, the ram- 
part of a fortified city; now, a public walk or street, oc- 
cupying the site of demolished fortifications, 

BOU'LI-MY. See Bur 19v. 

BOULT, an incorrect orthography. See BOLT. 

BOUL'TIN, n. (Sp. buko.) In architecture, a molding, the 
convexity of which is one fourth of a circle. 

BOUNCE, v. i. (D. bonzen.] 1. To leap or spring; to fly or 
rush outsuddenly. 2 To spring or leap against any thing, 
80 as to rebound ; to beat or thump by a spring. 3. To 
beat hard, or thump, so as to make a sudden noise. 4. To 
boast or bully; used in familiar speech. 5. To be bold or 
strong. 

BOUNCI n. 1. A heavy blow, thrust, or thump with a 
large, solid body. 2. A loud, heavy sound, as by an ex- 

losion. 3. A boast; a threat; ín low language. 4. A 
old lie; as, “that was a bounce."—Goldsmith. 5. A fish, 
a opaa of dog-fish, or shark. 

BOUN'CER, n. A boaster; a bully; a bold lie. 

BOUN'CING, ppr. Leaping; bounding with violence, as a 
heavy body; springing out; thumping with a loud noise ; 
boasting; moving with force, as a heavy, bounding body. 

BOUN'CING, a. Stout; strong; large and heavy; a vulgar 
sense in the United States; as, a bouncing lass.— Ash. 

BOUN'CING-LY, adv. Boastingly. 

BOUND, n. (Norm. bonne, boune.) 1. A limit; the line 
which comprehends the whole of any given object or 
space. 2. A limit by which any excursion is restrained ; 

e limit of indulgence or desire. 3. (Fr. bondir.] A leap; 
a spring; a jump; a rebound.—A. In dancing, a spring 
from one foot to the other. 

BOUND, v.t. 1, To set limits to a thing; to fix the furthest 
line of extension, whether physical or moral ; as, to bound 
our desires. 2. To mention the boundaries of a country ; 
as, to Sound France. 3. To cause to bound.—Shakspeare. 


ar. 
in malt or other grain; 
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BOV 


—SvN. To limit; restrain; circ ; cuufine 

BOUND vr TE border. Vince COS Ska 

(D, v. Fr. bondir.) To leap; to jump: 
i Ls more forward by ici; to Dios: HERA prag; 
, pret. and pp. of bind. 1. As a participle, mad 

by a band, or by chains or fetters; ob iged E MA BR 
confined ; restrained. 2. As a participle, or, perhaps, more 
properly, an adjective, destined ; tending; going, or int-nd- 
ing to go.— Bound is used in composition, as in ice-bound, 
wind-bound, when a ship is confined or prevented from 
sailing by ice or by contrary winds. 

BOUND'A-RY, n. A visible mark designating a limit—Syx 
Limit; bound; border; term; termination; barrier; 
verge; confines; precinct. 

BOUND-BAIL'IFF, n. An officer appointed by a sheriff to 
execute process.— Blackstone. . 

BOUND'ED, pp. Limited; confined; restrained. 

BOUND'EN, [from bind.) It was once a participle, but is 
now used only as an adjective ; as, itis our bounden duty." 

t BOUND'EN-LY, adv. In a dutifal manner. 

BOUND'ER, n. One who limite; a boundary. 

BOUND'ING, ppr. Limiting; confining; restraining; leap 
ingi springin ; rebounding ; advancing with leaps. 

BOUND'ING-STONE, ? A 

BOUND-STONE, n. Astonc to play with.—Dryden. 

BOUND'LESS, a. Without bound or limit—Syn. Unlimlt- 
ed; unconfined ; immeasurable ; illimitable ; infinite. 

BOUND'LESS-LY, ade. Without bound or limit. 

BOUND'LESS-NESS, n. The quality of being without limita. 

BOUN'TE-OUS, a. Liberal in charity; yl to give 
freely ; free in bestowing gifts —Syn. Liberal; bountiful; 
munificent; generous; beneficent; kind. 

BOUN'TE-OUS-LY, adv. Liberally; generously ; larrely 

BOUN'TE-OUS-NESS, n. Liberality in bestowing gifts or 
favors; munificence ; kindness. 

BOUN‘TI-FYL, a. Free to give; liberal in bestowing gifts 
and favors; munificent ; penons. See BOUNTEOUS. 

BOUN'TI-FUL-LY, adv. Liberally; largely; in a bountiful 


manner. 
BOUN'TIFUL-NESS, n. The quality of being bountiful ; 
liberality in the bestowment of gifts and favors. 
t BOUNTI-HEDE, 
i" Goodness. 


t BOUN'TI-HEAD, 

t BOUN'TI-HQOD, 

BOUN'TY, n. (Fr. bonté.) 1. Liberality in bestowing gifts 
and favors. 2. A premium offered or given to induce 
men to enlist into the public service, or to encourage any 
branch of industry.— Queen Annes bounty, a peorision 
made in her reign for augmenting poor church p 
Syn. Munificence; generosity; beneficence; liberality ; 
kindness. 

BOU-QUET’ (boo-kà^, n. [Fr. 
flowers. 
uncor 

t BOURD, n. A jest —Spenser. 

t BOURD'ER, n. A jester. 

BOURDON, a. A pilgrim’s staff. 

BOURGEOIS’ (bur-jois), n. (Fr.] A small kind of printing 
types, in size between long primer and brevier. 

BOUR'GEON (burjuny, v. i. [Fr. dpi iie d To sprout ; to 
put forth buds; to shoot forth as a branch. 

* BOURN (bórne), n. (Fr. borne] 1. A bound; alimit 2. 
A brook; a torrent; a rivulet; [obs.] Used in Scotland 
with the spelling burn. 

BOURN'LESS, a. Without limits. 

BOURNON-ITE, w. An ore consisting of lead, etn 
copper, and sulphur. It occurs in steelgray crys 
often aggregated into shapes like small cog-wheels. 

BOURSE, n. The French name of an exchange. 

BOUSE, ? (booz), v. í (Arm. beuzi.) To drink freely; te 

BOOBE, $ tope; to guzzle.—Spenser. (4 vulgar word.) 

BOU-STRO-PHEDON, n. (Gr. An ancient mode of writ 
ing, in which the lines go from right to left, and then from 
left to right, like oxen in ploughing. 

BOUSY (boo'zy),a. Drunken; intoxicated.—Dryden. [Vul 


ar. 
BÓU , n. (Fr. bout.) A turn; as much of an action as is 
performed at one time ; a single part of an action c 
on at successive intervals; essay ; attempt. 
BOUT, n. (It. beuita, or bevuta.) We use this word tauto- 


1. A noeegay ; a bunch of 
9. Àn aromatic odor from the best wines when 


logically in the phrase, a drinking-bout. 

BóU-TADE, n. ( Properly, a start; hence, a whim -- 
et ly ot English.) 

BOU-TANT. See ARC-BOUTANT. 


BOUTE FEO, n. d An incendiary; a make-bate.—Fa- 
con. [Not Engl : 

E ÉOUTISILE, n. A cheap sale; or, according to others, 
a sale by a lighted match, during the burning of which a 
man may bí NT e 

BOUTS-RI-MES’ (boo-re-m), n. pl. [Fr-} (4 
rhyme, given out to be formed into verses. 

BO'VATE, n. [in law L. borato.) An ox-gate, or as much 
land as a yoke of oxen can plow in a year. 
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BOVEY-€C6AL, a. Brown lignite, an indammable fossil. 

BOV1D, e (L. boa.) Relating to that tribo of ruminant 
mammals, of which the genus bos is the 

BOVINE, e. [low L. borinua] Pertaining to oxen and 
cows, or the quadrupeds of the genus bos. 

BOW. e. t. (Sax. bugan, bygan.) 1. To bend; to infect. 
2. To bend the body in token of respect or civility. 3. 
To bend or iucline toward, in condescension. 4. To de- 
pus: to crush; to subdue; as, to bow the nations; to 

one's wil. 

BOW, e.i 1. To bend; to curve; to be inflected ; to bend, 
in token of reverence, respect, or civility; often with 
down. 2. To stoop; to fall upon the knees. 3. To sink 
under pressure. Í 

BOW, =. An inclination of the head, or a bending of the 
body, in token of reverence, respect, civility, or submis- 
sion.—The bow of a ship, is the forward part, commencing 
where the planks begin to bend inward till thcy meet. 

BOW'-GRACE,sn. In sca language, a frame or composition 
of junk, laid out at the sides or bows of ships, to secure 
them from injury by ice. 

BOW-PIÉCE, a. A piecé of ordnance carried at the bow 
of a ship. 

BOW, n. Pi An instrument of war and hunting, made of 
wood, or other elastic matter, with a string fastened to 
each end, to throw arrows. 2. Any thing bent, or in form 
of & curve; the rainbow; the doubling of a string in a 
knot; the part of a yoke which embraces the neck, &c. 
3. A small machine, formed with a stick and hairs, which, 
being drawn over the strings of an instrument of music, 
causes it to sound. 4. A beam of wood or brass, with 
three long screws, that direct a lathe of wood or steel to 
any arch. 5. An instrument for taking the sun's altitude 
at sea. 6. An instrument in use among smiths for turn- 
ing a drill; with turners, for turning wood ; with hatters, 
for breaking fur and wool. 7. Bows of a saddle are the 
two pieces of wood laid archwise to receive the upper 
part of a horse’s back, to give the saddle ite due form, 
and to keep it tight —8. In architecture, a circular end of 
a church, apartment or building.—Elmes. 

BOW'-BEAR-ER, n. An under officer of the forest, whose 
duty is to inform of trespasses. 

BOW'-BENT, a. Crooked.— Milton. 

BOW'-€OM'PAS-SES, n. Compasses, one leg of which 
alides on a boto, or curved plate of metal, which is riveted 
into the other leg. Hence there is a greater accuracy in 
their use. 

BOW'-DRILL, n. A drill worked bra bow and spring. 

BOW'-DTE.*. A kind of scarlet color. 

BOW'-HAND, ». The hand that draws a bow. 

BOW'-LEG, n. A leg crooked as a bow.—Bp. Taylor. 

BOW'-LEGGED, a. Having crooked legs. 

BOW'-NET, * An engine for catching lobsters and craw- 
fish, called, also, bow-wheel. 

A metallic ruling-pen, having the part 
which holds the ink bowed out toward the middle. 

BOW'-SHOT, n. The space which an arrow may pass 
when shot from a bow. 

BOW'SPRIT, n. Alarge boom or spar, which projects over 
the stem of a ship or other veseel, to carry sail forward. 
BOW'-STRING, ^. The string of a bow. The Turks use 
the bow-string as an instrument of execution by stran- 

. Hence, the verb to bow-string ia sometimes used. 

BOW'-STRINGED, a. Furnished with bow-atrings. 

BOW'-WIN-DOW, n. See BAy-WINDOW. 

BOWMAN, n. A man who uses a bow; an archer. 

BOWMAN, n. The man who rows the foremost oar in a boat. 

! BOW'A-BLE, a. Of a flexible disposition. 

BOWED, pp. Bent; crushed ; subdued. 

BOWED, pp. or a. Bent; like a bow. 

BOWEL, v. t. To take out the bowels; to eviscerate; to 

Detrate the bowels.— Ask. 

BOW'EL-LESS, a. Without tenderness or pity. 

BOWELS, n. pl. [G. bauch ; Fr. boyau.) 1. The intestines 
of an animal; the entrails, especially of man. The beart. 
9. The interior part of any thing; as, the bowels of the 
earth. 3. The seat of pity or kindness; hence, tender- 
ness, compassion ; [a wid inu sense. ]—Bowel, in the sin- 
gular, is sometimes used for gut. 

BOW'ER, n. An anchor carried at the bow of a ship. 

BOWER, n. (Sax. bur.] 1. A shelter or covered place in a 
garden, made with boughs of trees bent and twined to- 
gether. 2. A bed-chamber ; any room in a house except 
the hall —Spenser; [obs.] 3. A country seat; a cottage.— 
Shenstone. 4. A shady recess; a plantation for shade. 

Bower’ e. ; T reg icti to inclose.— Shak. 

WER, v. o lodge.— Spenser. 

BOLA. } n. Muscles that bend the joints.—Spenser. 

BOW'ER-Y, a. Covering; shading as a bower; also, con- 
taining bowers.— Thomson. 


BOW ET in. A young hawk.— 48. 
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BOWOGE, e. £ To swell out. Ses Bovor. 

ROWÓE, v. t. To perforate.—Ainsworth. 

BOW'E-KNIF E (bó'e-uIfe), n. A long knife, or dagger, used 
by hunters and others in the Western States. 

BOW'ING, ppr. Bending; stooping; making a bow. 

ROW'NG-LY, adv. In a bending manner. 

BOWL (bóle), s. (Sax. bolla] 1. A concave vessel to hold 
liquors, rather wide than deep. 2. The hollow part of 
any thing; as, the bowl of a spoon. 3. A basin; a fountain. 

* BOWL, w. (D. bol; Fr. El A ball of wood, used for 

lay on a level plat of ground. 
WL, v. i 1. To play with bowls, or at bowling. 2. To 
roll the ball at cricket. 3, Hence, to move smoothly and 
zap any like a ball; aa, the carriage bowled along. 

* BOWL, e.t. To roll as a bowl; also, to pelt with an 
thing rolled. Shak.—To bowl out at cricket, is to bre 
down one's wicket by bowling. 

B6WL DER, *. 1. A moderately-sized stone, of a rounded 
form.—23. In geology, a rounded mass of rock lying on the 
surface, and apparently borne by water or ice from its 
original position. 

BOWL'DER-STONE. See BowrLDEA. 

BOWL'DER-WALL, m. A wall constructed of pebbles or 
bowldera. 

* BOWL'ER, n. One who plays at bowls, or who rolls in 
cricket. 

BOW'LESS, a. Destitute of a bow. 

BOVW LINE, n. (Sp. and Port. bolira.) A rope fastened 

near the middle of the leech or p ndicular edge of the 

square sails, to keep them out to windward. 
WL/ING, ppr. Playing at bowls; rolling the ball at 

Cricket; moving smoothly and rapidly. 

* BOWLING, n. The act of rolling bowls, or the ball at 
cricket. 

BOWL‘ING-AL'LEY, x. In the United States, a place for 

laying at bowls. 

BOWL‘ING-GREEN, n. 1. A level piece of ground kept 
smooth for bowling.—2. In gardening, a parterre in. a 
grove, laid with fine turf, with compartments of divers 
Lir with dwarf trees and other decorations. 

* BOWL'ING-GROUND, n. The same as bowling-green. 

BOWSE, v. i. In seamen's language, to pan or baul hard. 

t BOWSS'EN, v. . To drink; to drenc 

BOW’YER, n. An archer; one who uses a bow; one who 
makes bows. [Little used.) 

BOX, X DE bor) 1. A coffer or chest, either of wood 
or metal. 2 The quantity that a box contains. 3. A cer- 
tain seat in a play-house, or in any public room. 4. The 
case which contains the mariner's compass. 5. A money- 
chest. 6. A tree or shrub, constituting the genus buzus. 
7. A blow on the head with the hand, or on the ear with 
the open hand. 8. A cylindrica] hollow iron used in 
wheels, in which the axle-tree runs. Also, a hollow tube 
in a pump, closed with a valve. 

BOX £ To fight with the fist; to combat with the hand 
or fist. 

BOX, v.t& 1. To inclose in a box; also, to furnish with 
boxes. 2. To strike with the hand or fist, especially the 
ear or side of the head. 3. To rehearse the several points 
of the compass in their proper order. 4. To make a hole 
or cut in a tree, to procure the sap. 5. (Sp. bozar.] To 
sail round.—To bor off, to divide into light compartments. 

BOX'-€OAT, n. An overcoat used first by coachmen. 

BOX'-DRAIN, n. An under-ground drain, bozed up on the 
sides and on the top, and covered with earth.—Brande. 

BOX-ELDER, 2. The ash-leaved maple, a native of North 
America, 

BOX'-HAUL, ve. t. To veer a ship in a particular manner 
in going from one tack to another. 

pO -LOPB-BY, n. In a theater, the lobby leading 95 the 

OXCB. 

BOX'-THORN, n. A plant, the lycium. 

BOX’-TREE, * The box. 

BOXED (boxt), pp. Inclosed in a box ; struck on the head 
with the fist or hand; furnished with a box or hollow 
iron, as a wheel. 

BOX’EN (boks'sn), a. Made of box-wood ; resembling box 

BOX'ER, ». One who fights vrith his fist. 

BOXANG, ppr. or a. Inclosing in a box; striking with the 
fist; furnishing with a box. š 

BOX'TNG, ^. The act of fighting with the fist; a combat 
with the fist. 

BOY, x. (Pers. bach; V. bacgen.) A male child; in gen- 
eral, applied to males under ten or twelve years of age; a 
lad. Sometimes it is used in contempt for a young man 

BOY, v. t. To act a part in the manner of a boy. 

t BOY-BLIND, a. ind as a boy ; undiscerning. 

BOYS-PLAY, n. Childish amusement; any thing trifling. 

POVAR n. A nobleman of Russia, Transylvania, &c. See 

OTAR. 

BOY'AU (boyo), n.; pl. Bovaux. [Fr.] In fortification, a 
ditch covered with a parapet. 

BOY'ER, n. A Flemish sloop, with a castle at each end. 
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BOYHOOD, x. The state of a boy, or of immature age. 

BOY'sSi,a. Belonging to a boy; childish; trifling; resem- 
bling a Soy in manners or opinions; puerile. 

BOY'ISH{-LY, ado. Childishly ; in a tritling manner. 

ee n. Childishness; the manners or behavicr 
of a boy. 

BOY'I8M, n. 1. Childishneses; puerility.—Dryden. 2. The 
state of a boy. 

BO-YU'NA, n. A large serpent of America. 

BP. An abbreviation of bishop. 

BRA-BANTINE, a. Pertainin 

| BRAB'BLE, n. (D. brabbelen. 
test; a wrangle.—Shak. 

t BRAB'BLE, v. i “To clamor; to contest noiaily. 

t BRAB'BLER, n. A clamorous, quarrelsome, noisy fellow; 
a wrangler.—Shak. 

t BRAB'BLING, ppr. Clamoring; wrangling. 

BRA€C'CATE, a. [L. bracca, breeches.) Having feathers 
which descend to, and cover the feet. 

BRACE, n. (Fr. bras.) 1. In architecture, a piece of timber, 
framed in with bevel joints, to keep the building from 
swerving either way. 92. That which holds any thing 
tight; a cincture or andage. 3. A pair; a couple; as, a 
brace of ducks.—4. In music, a line or bracket placed per- 
pendicularly at the beginning of each set of staves, m a 
score, serving to bind them together. 5. A thick strap, 
which supports a carriage on wheels. 6. A crooked line 
o printing, connecting two or more worda or lines; thus, 


bowl jl In marine language, a rope reeved through a 


block at the end of a yard. 8. Brace, or brasse, is a for- 
eign measure answering to our fathom. 9. Harness; war- 
like preparation. 10. Tension; tightness. 11. Braces, pl. 
Suspenders, the straps that sus pantaloons, &c. 12 
The braces of a drum are the cords on the sides of it, for 
Ca emas the heads and snares. 13. A curved instrument 

iron or wood for boring holes or driving screws, by 

reassure against the breast. 

BRACE, v.t 1. To draw tight; to tighten; to bind, or tie 
close; to make tight and firm. 2. To make tense; to 
strain up. 3. To furnish with braces. 4. To strengthen; 
to increase tonsion.—5. In marine language, to bring the 
yards to either side. 

BRICED (brást) pp. Furnished with braces; drawn close 
and tight ; made tense. 

* BRACE'LET, n. (Fr. brasselet and bracelet.) 1. An orna- 
ment for the wrist. 2. A piece of defensive armor for 


the arm. 

BRA'CER, w. 1. That which braces, binds, or makes firm; 
a band or bandage; also, armor for the arm. 2. A med. 
icine which braces or strengthens the body. 

BRACH, n. [Fr. brague.] A bitch of the hound kind. 

BRACH'AL, a. (L. brackium.] Belonging to the arm. 

BRAC€H'LATE, a. In botany, having branches in pairs, de- 
cussated, all nearly horizontal, and each pair at right an. 

es with the next. 

BKAC€H'T-O-POD, 2. One of a class of molluscous animals, 
having, instead of feet, two fleshy arms, which they can 
protrude or withdraw. 

BRÁCH'MAN, ? (br&'min), ». One of the sacerdotal order in 

BRAM, $ India. 

BRA€H-Y-€AT-A-LECTI€, n. A verse wanting two sylla- 
bles at its termination. 

BRA€H-Y-DI-AG’O-NAL, n. The shortest of the diagonals 
of a rhombic prism. 

BRAHYGRA-PHER, n. A writer in short hand. —Gayton, 

BRA-CHYGRA-PHY, n. (Gr. Bpaxus and ypagn.] The art 
or practice of writing in short ; stenography. 

BRA-CHYL'O-6Y, n. [Gr. Bpaxvs and doyos.] In rhetoric, 
the expressing of any thing in the most concise manner. 

BRA€H'Y-T?P-OUS, a. (Gr. Spaxus, short, and rvxos, form.) 
In mineralogy, of a short form.——Mohs. 

RRA-CHYPTER-OUS, a. A term denoting that the wings 
of a bird, when folded, do not reach to the base of the 

BRA-CHYSTO-CHRONE, n. A curve in which a body, 
descending by the force of gravity, moves through a given 
space in the shortest time. 

BRA€H-Y-U'ROUS, e or: Bpaxus and ovpa.) Short-tailed ; 
& term applied to a tribe of crustacea, comprehending the 


crabs. 
BRACING, n. Act of bracing, or state of nn iren 
qali ppr. Furnishing with braces; m tight or 


to Brabant. 
A broil; a clamorous con- 


BRACING,a, Having the quality of giving strength or tone. 
BRA€K, n. (Gr. rack An opening caused by e parting 

of ay solid body ; a breach ; a broken part. 
BRAC€R'EN, n. Fern. See BRAKE. 


BRACKET, n. (Fr. braguer.] 1. Among workers in timber, 
an angular wooden stuy, in form of the knee bent, to sup- 
port shelves, scaffolds, and the like. 2. The cheek of a 

mortar carriage, made of strong plank.—3. In printing, 
hooks, inclosing one or more words; thus, ( ]. 

BRACKET, v. t. To place with brackets. 
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BRACKISH, a. [D. brak.] Salt, or salt in a moderate de- 


grec ; itis applied to any water partially saturated 

BRA€CKISH-NESS, x. The quality of Seine ahi € 
ness in a small degree.— f , 

T ENDE: 

-Á, (n. [L.] In botany, an irregularly devel 

BRA€T, } leaf, differing from Other eaves in cise 

owing out from the peduncle of a flower, and ao near 
the flower as easily to be mistaken for the pericnth. 

BRA€'TE-ATE, a. Furnished with bracts. . 

BRA€'TED, a. Furnished with bracts.—Martyn. 

BRA€'TE-OLE, n. A little bract.—De Candolle. 

BRA€'TE-O-LATE, n. Furnished with bracteoles. 

BRACT'LESS, a. In botany, destitute of bracts, 

BRAD, in Sax. is broad, and occurs in names; as in Brad 

BRAD: x” [ s O kind of 

, *. (Arm. ] A of nail, wi t a broad 
head, used iu floora ada other work. we 

BRAD’Y-PUS, n. The sloth, which see. 

BRAG, v. š. [W. bragiaw.] To display one's actions, mer- 
its, or advantages ostentatiously; to tell boastful stories. 
[4 low word.) With of.—SvN. To swagger; boast ;. va 
por; bluster; vaunt; flourish; talk big. 

BRAG, n. A boast, or boasting ; ostentatious verbal display 
of one’s deeds or advantages ; the thing boasted. 

BRAG, n. A game at cards.—Chesterfe 

BRAG-GA-DO'CIO, n. A puffing, boasting fellow. 

BRAG'GARD-ISM, n. (old Fr. braggardise.} Boastfulness 
vain ostentation. 


. BRAG'GART, n. A boaster; a vain fellow.—Shak. 


BRAG'GART, a Boastful; vainly ostentatious. 

BRAG'GER, n. One who brags; a boaster. 

BRAG'GET, n. Ad bragawd.] A liquor made by ferment 
ing the wort of ale and mead. 

BRAG'GING, ppr. Boasting. 

BRAG'GING, n. Boastful language. 

BRAG'GING-LY, adv. Boastingly. 

BRAG'LESS, a. Without bragging or ostentation.-—Sñax. 

1 BRAG'LY, adu. Finely; so as it may be bragged of. 

BRAHMA, n. The first person in the trinity of the Hindoos, 
the creator. The others are Visknoo, the preserver, and 
Siva, the destroyer. 

BRAHMIN, n. A priest among the Hindoos, 

BRAID, v. t. (Sax. bredan.] 1. To weave or infold three or 
more atrands to form one. 2. In cookery, to mingle by 
rubbing in some fluid or other soft substance; as, to braid 
starch.—Forby. 3. To break; to tear; to start; (obs.] 4. 
To reproach; (obs] See UPBRAID. 

BRAID, n. 1. A string, cord, or other texture, formed by 
weaving together different strands. 2. A start.— Sackville. 

BRAID, a. Deceitful; hasty; fickle.—Shak. 

BE pp. or a. Formed into a braid; mingled by 


rubbing. 
BRAIDING, ppr. Forming into a braid; mingling by rub- 


R. 

BRAIL, n. (Fr. brayer.) 1. A piece of leather to bind up a 
hawk's wing.—2. In navigation, brails are ropes passing 
through pulleys. 

BRAIL, v. t. To brail up, is to haul up into the brails, or to 
truss up with the brails. 

BRAIN, n. (Sax. brogan, bregen, bragen.) 1. That soft, 
whitish mass, or viscus, inclosed in the cranium or skull. 
in which the nerves and spinal marrow terminate, and 
which is supposed to be the seat of the intelligent princi- 
ple in man. 2. The understanding.—Hale 3. The affec- 
tions; fancy; hnagination.—SAak. ; [nxusual.) 

BRAIN, v.t. 1. To dash out the braina.— Pope. 2. To con- 
ceive; to understand.-—Shak, [Not used.) 

BRAIN-FEVER, n. An inflammation of the brain. 

BERNE n. The skull which incloses the brain—Dry 


n. 
E reda, a. Disordered in the understanding; giddy, 
ughtless.— ; 

BRAIN-SI€K-LY, adv. Weakly; with a disordered under 
standing.— Shak. 

BRAIN-SICK-NESS, < Disorder of the understanding; 
giddiness ; indiscretion. : 

BRAIN-THROB, n. The throbbing of the brain. 

BRaINTSH, a Hot-headed; furious.—. A 

BRAIN'LESS, a. Without understanding; silly; thought. 
less; witless.—Shak. s 

BRAIT, *. Among jewelers, a rough diamond. 

t BRAKE, pp. of break. See BREAK. 

BRAKE, n. (W. brwg.] 1. Brake is a name given to Mz 
ous species of fern. 2 A place overgrown with brake. 
A thicket; a place overgrown with shrubs and brambiea 
4. In the United States, a thicket of canes ; as, a cane-brake 

BRAKE, ». 1. An instrument to break flax ord diio x 
The handle or lever by which a pump is ¥ e nar À 
baker's kneading-trou 4. A sharp bit, hile he aith 
machine for confining refractory horses, while the 
is shoeing them. 6. That part of the carriage of a move 
ble battery or engine which enables it to turn. 7. A large, 
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DRA 


heavy harrow for breaking clods after plowing; called, 


also, a : 

BRAKE, m. A machine attached to whccls, particularly 
the whecls of heavy carriages and of railroad cars, which, 
by pressing on the whecls, retards or stops their mo- 


tion. 
BRAKE’MAN, n. Onc whose business it is to manage tho 
€ in rail-road carriagcs. 
BRAR'Y,e Full of brakes; rough; thorny. 


"ui R. The chief deity of the Indian nations, con- 
BRAWMA, )  *idered as the creator of all things. 


BRAN BLE, n. (Sax. brembel.) A general namc of the ge- 
nus rubus, of which there are several species, as the black- 
berry, the raspberry, &c. 

DRAM'BLE-BUSH, s. The bramble, or a collection of 
brambles growing Be ri 

BRAM'BLE-NET, n. hallicr, or a net to catch birds. 

BRAM'BLED, e Overgrown with brambles. 

BRAM'BLING, (*. A bird, a species of fringilla, the 

BRAN BLE, mountain finch. 

BRAN BLY,e Full of brambles. 

BRAM'IN, èn. (Sce BRACHMAN.] A priest among the 

PESE $ Hindoos and other nations of India. 

B 'IN-ESS, P 

BRAN-IN-EE’ j- The wife of a Bramin, 

BRA-MINT€-AL, a. Pertaining to the Branins, or their 
doctrines and worship. 

BRAMTN-ISM, *. The religion of the Bramins. 

BRAN, n. (W. bran.) The proper coat of wheat, rye, or 
other farinaceous grain, separated from the flour by bolt- 


B -NEW. See BRAND New. 

! BRANC€'ARD, x. fFr.] A horse litter. 

BRANCH, n. (Fr. branche] 1. The shoot of a tree or other 
plant; a limb; a bough shooting from the stern, or from 
another branch or bough. 2. Any arm or extended part 
shooting or extended from the main body of a thing. 
3. Any member or part of a body or system; a distinct 
article; a section, or subdivision. 4. Any individual of a 
family descending in a collateral line; any descendant 
from a common parent or stock. 5. Branches of a bridle, 
two pieces of bent iron which bear the bit, the cross 
chains, and the curb. 6. A warrant or commission given 
to a pilot.—La:s of Mass. 7. A chandelier.—Ash. 

BRANCH, 9.4 1. To shoot or spread in branches; to ram- 
ify, as a plant, or as horns. To divide into separato 
parts or subdivisions, as a mountain, a stream, or a moral 
subject; to ramify. 3. To speak diffusively; to make 
many distinctions or divisions in a discourse. 4. To have 
horns shooting out. 

BRANCH, v. t. 1. To divide, as into branches; to make 
subordinate divisions. 2 To adorn with needle-work, 
representing branches, flowers, or twigs. 

BRANCH’-LEAF, n. A leaf growing on a branch. 

BRAINCH’-PE-DUN’€LE (-pe-dunkT), n. A peduncle spring- 
ing from a branch. 

BRANCH'-PI.LOT, n. A pilot who has a branch, or public 
commission.—4ZLaas of Mass. 

BRANCHED (brancht), pp. Divided or spread into branches; 
separated into subordinate parts; adorned with branches; 
furnished with branches. 

BRANCHED-WORK (brancht'wurk), n. The carved and 
sculptured leaves and branches in monuments and friezes. 

BRANCH'ER,* 1. One who shoots forth branches. 2, A 
young hawk, when it begins to leave the nest and take to 


the branches. 
BRANCH'ER,Y, ^. The ramifications or ramified vessels 
part of fruit. 


rsed through the pulp 

BRANE€H1.&, n. pl. Gills, e organs of respiration in cer- 
tain aquatic animals, as fish, &c. 

BRAN“ H1-NESS, #. Fullness of branches. 

BRANCHTNG, Shooting in branches; dividing into 
several subordinate parts. 

BRANCHING, a. Furnished with branches; shooting out 
branches. 

BRAN€HT-O-POD, n., 1[Gr. Bpayxıa, gills, and rovs, 

BRANCH-I-OP'O-DA, n. pl. $ foot] A small fresh-water 
crustacean, having some resemblance, in form, to the 
shrimp; the legs look like gills. 

BRAN€H-I-OS'TE-GOUS, a. (Gr. Bpayxıa and SZ 
Having gill-covers, or covered gills; onging to - 
covers. 

BRANCHTREME, n. [Gr. Bpayxia, and L. remus] An 
animal that has legs terminating in a bundle of setiform 
branches, connected with its respiration.— Kirby. 

BRANCHTLESS, a. Destitute of branchcs or shoots; with- 
out any valuable product; barren; naked. 

BRANCH'LET, *. A little branch; a twig. : 

BRANCHY, a. Full of branches; having wide-spreading 
branches.— Pope. 

BRAND, n. (Sax. brand.) 1. A burning piece of wood; or 
a stick or piece of wood partly burned. 2. A sword; (now 
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obsolete, unless in poctry.) — Milton.—3. A thundcr-bcit.— 
Granville. 4. A mark made by burning with a hot iron, 
as upon a crüninal, or vpon a cask; hence, a stigma; any 
note of uay. 5. A disease in vegetables, called, also 
burn, by which thcir lcavcs and tender bark arc partially 
destroycd, as if burned. 

BRAND, ve. t. 1. To burn or impress a mark with a hot 
iron; as, to brand a criminal, by way of punishment; or, 
to brand a cask, or any thing elsc, for the purpose of fixing 
a mark upon it. 2. To fix a mark or character of ufamy, 
in allusion to the branding of criminals; to stigmatize as 
infamous. 

BRAND'-GOOSE, 2. 
called brant. 

BRAND-I-RON (i'ur) ». 1. A brandingdron. 2. An iron 
frame to ect a pot on. 

BRAND'-NEW (-nQ), e Quite new; bright as a brand of 
fire. (This word, though now vulgar, was considered by 
Spelman as peculiarly elegant and ]—Rich. Dict. 

BRANDED, pp.ora. Marked with a hot iron; stigmatized. 

BRAND'ING, ppr. Impressing a mark with a hot iron; fix- 
ing a stigma, or mark of reproach 

BRAND'TNG-I-RON (i-urn) a. An iron to brand with. 

BRANDED (bran'did) a. Mingled or strengthened with 

randy. 

BRANDISH, v. t. (Fr. brandir.) 1. To move or wave, as a 
weapon ; to raise and move in various directions ; to shake, 
vibrate, or flourish. 2. To play with; to flourish. 

t BRANDISH, n. A flourish.—Ben Jonson. 

BRANDISHED (bran'disht), pp. Raised and waved in the 
air with a flourish. 

BRAND'ISH-ER, *. One who brandishes. 

BRAND‘SH-ING, ppr. Raising and waving in the air, 
flourishing. 

t BRAN'DLE, v. i. [Fr. brandiller.] To shake.— Cotgrave. 

BRAND'LING, x. A kind of worm.— Walton. 

BRANDY, n. (D. branden.) An ardent spirit, distilled from 
winc. This is thc appropriate sense, though the term is 
extended in America to spirit obtained from other sour- 
ces; as, peach brandy, cider brandy. 

BRAN'DY-WINE, n. Brandy.— Wiseman. 

BRAN*GLE, n. (Fr. branler.) A wrangle; a squabble; s 
nm contest or dispute.— Swift. í 

BRAN*GLE, v. i To wrangle; to dispute contentiously ; 
to squabble.—Swift. 

BRAN"GLE-MENT, x. Wrangle; brangle. 

BRAN'GLER, n. A quarrelsome person; a wrangler. 

BRAN"GLING, n. A quarrel — Whitlock. 

BRANK, x. 1. Buckwheat, a species of polygonum, 2. In 
some parts of England and Scotland, a scolding-bridle, an 
instrument for correcting scolding women. 

BRANK'UR-SYNE, n. [brank, and L. ursus.) Bear’s-breech, 
or acantkus, a genus of plants. 

BRAN'LIN, n. A species of fish of the salmon kind. 

BRAN'NY,a. Having the appearance of bran; consisting 
of bran.— Wiseman. 

t BRAN'SLE, 2. A brawl, or dance.—Spenser. 

BRANT, n. A species of goose; called, also, brent and brand- 
goose, Which see. 

BRANT, a  Steep.—Tvidd. h 

BRANT-FOX, z. A kind of fox with black feet; 4 is 
smaller than the common fox. 

BRA’SEN (bràzn) a. Made of brass. 

BRASH, a. 1. Hasty in temper; impetuous; rash.—Groee. 
2. Britüe.— Pick. Voc., (local.] 

BRA'SIER (brà'zhur) n. 1. An artificer who works ia 
brase. 2. A pan for holding coals. 

BRA-SIL’. See BRAZIL. 

BRASS, n. (Sax. bres.) 1. An alloy of copper and zinc, of 
a yellow color. 2. Impudence; a brazen face. 

BRÁSS'-BAND, x. A company of musicians who perform 
on instruments of brass, as the trumpet, bugle, &c. 

BRASS’-FOIL, n. Dutch leaf, formed by beating out plates 
of brass to great thinness. 

BRASS-PAVED,a. Hard as brass.—Spenser. 

BRASS'-VIS-AÓ ED, a. Impudent 

BRASS'AGE, n. A sum formerly levied to defray the ex- 

nse of coinage. 

BRASS’ART, n. [Fr. bras, the arm.] In plate armor, the 
piece which protects the upper part of the arm, bctween 
the elbow and shoulder. 

BRXSSE, ». The pale-spotted perch. 

BRAS'SET, n. A casque, or head-piece of armor. 

BRAS'SI-€A, n. (L.] Cabbage.—Pope. 

Be res *. <A quality of brass; the appearance of 

rass. 

BRÁSS'Y,a. 1. Pertaining to brass; partakin 
hard as brass; having the color of brass. 2. 
impudently bold. 

t BRAST, a. Burst.—Spenser. 

BRAT, n. (Germ. brut.) 1 A child, so called in contempt 


2. Offi ; progeny. 
BRAUL h. Tides oth. with bluc and white stripcs. 
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BRA-VADO, n. (Sp. bravata.) 
gant menace, intended to intimidate. 

BRAVE, a. (Fr. brave.) 1. Fearless of danger. 2. Having 
a noble mien; as, a brave grace.—Shak. 3. Magnificent ; 
ground; as, a brave place.—Denham. 4. Excellent; noble; 
dignified; but in modern usage it has nearly lost its appli- 
cation to things. 5. Gaudy ; showy in dress. — Spenser, 
[obsoiete.] — Sr. Courageous; gallant; daring; valiant ; 
valorous; bold; heroic; intrepid; fearless; dauntless ; 
magnanimous; high-spirited. 

BRAVE, n. 1 A hector; a man daring beyond discretion 
or decency.— . 2 A boast; a challenge; a defi- 
ance.—Shak. 3. A brave (from the French), is a term ap- 
plied to an Indian warrior in America. 

BRAVE, v.t. 1. To defy; to challenge ; to encounter with 
courage and fortitude, or without being moved ; to set at 
defiance. 2. To carry & boasting appearance of.— Bacon, 

BRAVED, pp. Defied; set at defiance; met without dis- 


may, or being moved. 
BRAVELY, adv. 1. Co ously; gallantly; splendidly ; 
in a brave manner; heroically. In Spenser, finely; gau- 
dily. 2. In good health, or much recovered from illness. 
[In this sense, which is provincial in England, the word is 
still sometimes used in America.] 
BRAVERY, n. 1. Undaunted spirit; fearlessness of dan- 
r. 2 Splendor į magnificence ; showy appearance.— 
Spenser. . Show; ostentation ; fine dress. — Bacon. 4. 
ravado; boast.—Sidney. 5. A showy person.—Spenser. 
(In the last four senses, this word is nearly antiquated.) 
—SvN. Cou ; heroism ; intrepidity ; gallantry; valor; 
fearlessness; dauntlessness; hardibood; manfuiness. 
BRAV‘ING, ppr. Setting at defiance; challenging. 
* BRAVO, n. (It. and Sp.) A daring villain; a bandit; one 
who sets law at defiance; an assassin, or murderer. 
BRÁ'VO, interj. Well done. 
BR4A-VÜ'RA, n. [It] In music, an air requiring great force 


and spirit. 
BRAWL, v. i (Germ. brillen.] 1. To quarrel noisily and 
indecently. 2. To speak loud and indecently. 3. To roar 


as water; to make a noise.—Syn. To wrangle ; squabble; 
contend. 

BRAWL, v.t. To drive or beat away. 

BRAWL, n. (Norm. braul.] 1. Noisy contention.—2. For- 
merly, a kind of dence, said to resemble the modern cotil- 
lon.—Shak. Syn. Noise; quarrel; scurrility ; uproar. 

BRAWL'ER, n. Anoisy rellow; a wrangler. 

BRAWL/ING, ppr. or a. Quarreling; noisy; quarrelsome. 

BRAWL/NG, n. The act of quarreling. 

BRAWL'TNG-LY, adv. In a quarrelsome manner. 

BRAWN, n. IL aprugnus.] 1. Tbe flesh of a boar, or the 
animal itself. 2. The fleshy, protuberant, muscular part 
of the body. 3. Bulk; muscular strength. 4. The arm, 
from its muscles or strength. 5. In cookery, the ñesh of 
the boar, or of swine, collared, so as to squeeze out much 
of the fat, boiled, and pickled. 

{ BRAWN, v. t. To render strong.— Fuller. 

BRAWNED,a. Brawny; strong.—Spenser. 

BRA WNTNESS, n. The quality of being bra ngth 

` . yf. ity of be rawny ; stre ; 
hardiness.—Locke. S 5 d 

BRAWNY, a. Having large, strong muscles. — Dryden. 
—SyN. Musculous; muscular; fleshy; strong; bulky. 

BRAY, v. t. [Sax. bracan.] 1. To pound, beat, or grind 
small. 2. To make a harsh sound, as of an ass. 3 To 
make a harsh, disagreeable, grating sound. 

BRAY, n. The harsh sound or roar of an aas; a harsh, 

ating sound. 

t Y, n. (W. bre] 1. A bank or mound of earth. 2. A 
declivity or slope of a hill: Scottish brae. 

BRAY'ER, n. 1. One who brays like an ass. 2. An instru- 
ment to temper ink in printing-offices. 

BRAY'ING, ppr. Pounding, or grinding small; making the 
noise of an ass; roaring. 

BRAY'ING, n. 1. The noise of an ass. 2. Roar; noise; 
clamor.— Smith. 

BRAYLE, n. See Bram. 

BRIZE, v. t. (Fr. Prae] I. To soder with an alloy of 
brass and zinc. 2. To harden to impudence; to harden, 
as with brass. 

BRA'ZEN (brü'zn) a. 1. Made of brass. 2. Pertaining to 
brass t Proceccing from brass. 3. Impudent; having a 
front like brass.— Brazen age, or age of brass, in mytholo- 
£y, the degenerate age which succeeded the silver age. 

BRA'ZEN, v. i. To be impudent; to bully. 

BRAZEN-BROWED,a. Shameless; impudent.— Brown. 

BRA'ZEN-FACE, n. An impudent person; one remark- 
able for effrontery.—Shak. 

BRA'ZEN-FACED (br&zn.füste) a. Impudent; bold to 
excess; shameless.—Dryden. 

BRA‘ZEN-LY, adv. In a bold, impudent manner. 

BRA'ZEN-NESS, n. 1. Appearance like brass. 2. Impu- 
dence ; excess of assurance. 

BRA'ZIER. See Brasier. 
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BRA-ZIL'-NUT, n. e nut of a large South Americas 

š: ad de aca Berthol tia ercelsa.— Brande. 

O, n. An inferior kind of DPrazil.w 
brought from Jamaica. Tesi rond, 

BRA-ZIL‘IAN, a. Pertaining to BraziL— Barlow. 

BRAZING, n. The act of uniting by an alloy of brass and 
zinc. 

BREACH, n. [Fr. breche] 1. The art of breaking, or atate 
of being broken; a x edi & break; a gap; the apace 
between the several parts of a solid body, parted by vio- 
lence. 2. Tbe violation of a law; the violation or non 
fulfillment of a contract; the non-performance of a moral 
duty. 3. An opening in a coast; [roe usual.) 4. Sepa- 
ration between friends by means of enmity; differcnce ; 
quarrel. 5. Infraction; injury; invasion; as, a breach 
upon kingly power. 6. Bereavement; loss of a fricnd, 
and its consequent affliction. 7. A violation of the public 
peace, as by a riot, affray, or any tumult which is con. 
trary to law, and destructive to the public tranquillity, is 
called a breach of the peace—Syn. Rent; cleft; chasm; 
rift ; disruption ; fracture ; aperture ; gap; break; infrac- 
tion; infringement; violation; quarrel; dispute ; conten, 
tion; difference; separation; misunderstanding. 

BREACH, t.t To make a breach, or opening, as in the 
walls of a fortification.—Lífe of Wellington. 

BREACHFUL, a Full of breaches. 

BREACHY, a. Apt to break fences; unruly.—Sussex. 

BREAD (bred), n. (Sax. breod.] 1. A mass of dough, made 
by moistening and kneading the flour or meal of some 
species of grain, and baking it in an oven or pan. 2 Food 
in px 3. Support of life, in general; maintenance. 

t BREAD, v. t. (Sax. bredan.] To sped = Ray: 

BRÉAD'-CHIP-PER, n. One who chips bread; a baker's 
servant: an under butler. 

BREAD'-CORN, n. Corn of which bread is made. 

BREAD’-FROIT-TREE, n. A tree which grows in the 
isles of the Pacific Ocean, to the height of forty feet, and 
produces a g'obular fruit five or six inches in diameter, 
which, when roasted, has somewhat the taste of the pota. 
to, and forms an excellent substitute for bread. 

BREAD'-ROOM, n. An apartment in a ship's hold, where 
the bread is kept. 

BREAD'EN (bred'dn) a. Made of bread. (Little used.] 

BREÉAD'LESS, a. Without bread; destitute of food. 

BREAD'STUFF, n. Bread-corn; meal; bread. (Used in 
the United States. 

BREADTH (vredth), n, (Sax. bred and bred.) The meas- 
ure or extent of any pun surface from side to side. 

BREADTH'LESS, a. Having no breadth.—More. 

BREAK (brake), v. t. ; pret. broke, as obs.) ; pp. broke, 
or broken. (Sax. brecan, brecan.] 1. To part or divide by 
force and violence, as a solid substance ; to rend apart. 
2. To burst or open by force. 3. To divide by piercing 
or penetrating; to burst forth. 4. To make breaches, or 
gaps, by battering, as in a wall 5. To destroy, crush, 
weaken, or impair, as the human body or constitution. 
6. To sink; to appall, or subdue; ae, to break the spirits. 
7. To crush; to shatter; to dissipate the rie, s of, as 
of an army. 8. To weaken, or impair, as the faculties. 
9. To tame; to train to obedience ; to make tractable, as 
a young horse. 10. To make bankrupt. 11. To discard, 
dismiss, or cashier.—Swift. 19. To crack; to part, or di- 
vide, as the skin; to open, as an p seris 3. To vio- 
late, as a contract or promise. 14. To infringe, or violate, 
as a law, or any moral obligation. 15. To stop; to inter- 
rupt; to cause to cease. 16. To intercept; to check; to 
lessen the force of. 17. To separate; to part. 18. To 
dissolve any union, sometimes with of 19. To cause to 
abandon; to reform, or cause to reform; as, to break 
one's self of bad habits. 920. To open, as a purpose ; t5 
propound something new ; to make a first disclosure cf 
opinions. 21. To frustrate; to prevent. 22 To take 
away. 23. To stretch; to strain; to rack.—Sywn. To dis- 
i rend; tear; crash; shatter; batter; violate; in- 
ringe; demolish; destroy. 

To break the back, to strain or dislocate the vertebre with 
too heavy a burden; also, to disable one’s fortune.— To 
break bulk, to begin to unload.—Mar. Dict. To break a 
deer, to cut it up at table.— To break cover, to come forth 
from a lurking-place, as hunted game.—7o break fast, to 
eat the first meal in the day, but used as a compound 
word.—To break ground, to plow.—To break ground, to 
dig; to open trenches; and, Aguratirely, to Nae ad To 
undertaking.— To break the heart, to afflict See break the 
break a jest, to utter a jest unexpectedly.—7o breal 
neck, to dislocate the joints of the neck.— To pe of. 1. 
To put a sudden stop to; to interrupt; to P, 
9. T^ sever; to divide.—To break up. 1. To ve, oF 
put an end to. 2 To or lay open. 3. To plow 
ground the first time, orafterlyinglong unplowed. 4. Te 
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separate, ï To disband.—To break in tu trniu, or accus- 
tom.— 7v break upon the wheel, to stretch mud break the 
bones by turture upon the wheel.-7v break wind, to givo 
vent to wind from the body backward. 

BREAK, r.i. 1. To part; to ecparate; to divide in two. 
2, To burst. 3. To burst, by dashing against something. 
4. To open, as a tumor. 5. To open, as the moming; to 
show the first light; to dawn. 6. To burst forth; to utter 
or cxclaim. 7. To fail in trade or other occupation; to 
become bankrupt. 8. To decline in health and strength ; 
to begin to lose the natural vigor.—Swift. 9. To issue out 
with tehemenco.—Pope. 10. To make way with violence 
or suddenness; to rush; often with a participle. 11. To 
come to an explanation; as, I am to b with thcc on 
some affaire, — Shak. 19. To sutfer an interruption of 
friendship; to fallout. 13. To faint, flag, or pant. 

To break away. to disengage itself from ; to rush from; also, 
to dissolve itself, or dissipate, as fog or clouds.— To break 
Jorth, to issue out.— To break from, to disengage from ; to 
depart abruptly, or with vehemcnce.— To break in, to en- 
ter by ferec; to enter unexpectedly ; to intrude.— To 
break loose, to get free by force; to escape from confine- 
ment by violence; to shake off restraint.— To break off, to 
part; to divide; also, to desist suddenly.—To break of 
Jrom, to part from with violence.— To break out. 1. To 
issue forth; to discover itself by its effects; to arise or 

ring up. 2 To appear in eruptions, as pustules. 3. To 
rO off restraint, and become dissolute.— To break up, 
to dissolve itself and separate; as. a company breaks up.— 
To break with, to part in enmity; to cease to be friends. 

BREAK, 2. 1. A state of being open, or the act of sepa- 
rating; an opening made by force; an open place. 2. A 
pause; an interruption. 3. A line in writing or printing, 
noting a suspension of the sense, or a stop in the sentence. 
—A. In a ship, the break of the deck is the part where it 
terminates and the descent on to the next deck below 
commences. 5. The first appearance of light in the 
morning; the dawn; as, the break of day. In archi- 
tecture, à recess, or projection which breaks the continuity 
of the surface. 

BREAR’A-BLE, a. Capable of being broken. 

BREIK’AGE, n. A breaking; also, an allowance for things 
broken, in transportation. 

BREAKER, n. 1. The person who breaks any thing; a 
violator, or transgressor. 2. A rock which Treaks the 
waves; or the wave itself which is broken. 3. A pier, 
mound, or other solid matter, placed in a river, to break 
the floating ice. 4. One that brcaks up ground. 5. A de. 
stroyer.— Micah, ii. 

BREAKFAST (brek'fast), n. The first meal in the day; or 
the thing eaten at the first meal. 

BREAR'FAST (brck'fast), v. £ To eat the first meal in the 


day. 

BREAK*FAST-ING (brek'fasting), ppr. Eating or taking the 
first meal in the day. 

BREAK’FAST-ING, n. A party at breakfast. 

BREAK‘NG, ppr. ora. Parting by violence ; rending asun- 
der; subduing, as a young horse; becoming bankrupt. 
BREAKTNG, n. The act of rending; of dissolving friend. 
ship; of subduing a young animal, &c. Breaking ín, the 

act of subduing and taming. See, also, the verb. 

BREAK'MAN. BRAKEXAN. 

BREAK'NECK, n. A fall that breaks the ncck; a steep 
place endangering the neck. a. Endangering the neck. 

t BREAK'PROM-ISE, n. One who makes a practice of 
breaking his promise. 

irs odd » n. One who habitually breaks his vows. 

BREAK WA-TER, n. 1. A mole or other obstruction at the 
entrance of a harbor, cstuary, &c., to break or diminish 
the force of the waves, to secure the vessels in harbor. 
2. A small buog fastened to a large one, when the ro 
of the latter is not long enough to reach the surface of the 
water. 

BREAM, n. [Fr. breme.) A fish, the cyprinus brama, an in- 
habitant of lakes end deep water. ° 

BRFAM,e. t. In sea language, to burn off the filth, such as 
grass, sea-weed, ooze, &c., from a ship's bottom. 

BREAST (brest), n. [Sax. breast.) 1. The soft, protuberant 
body, adhering to the thorax, which, in females, furnishes 
milk for infants. 2. The fore part of the thorax, or the 
fore part of the human body, between the neck and the 
belly. 3. The part of a beast which answers to the breast 
in man. 4. Figuratively, the heart; the conscience; the 
disposition of the mind ; the affections; the seat of the af- 
fections and passions. 5. Formerly, the powcr of singing. | 
— Tusser. 

BREAST (brest), e. £. To meet in front; to opposc breast , 
to breast.-~Goldemith. | 

BRRAST'-BAND, n. A rope or belt of canvas passed . 
round the body of a man who heavcs the lead in sounding, 
and fastened to the rigging, to prevent his falling into the ` 
sea. 
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BREAST'-BONE, a. The bone of the breast; the nernum 
BREAST'-CASR-ET, n. Onc of tho lx. gest and iongest ot 
the caskcts or etrings on the middle of thc yard of a ship 

BREAST-FAST, n. A large rope to confine a ship sidewise 
to a wharf or kcy. 

RREAST-DEEP, a. Breast-high; ns high as the breast. 

BREAST’-HIGH (brest'hi) a. High as the breast. 

BREAST-HOOKS, n. pl. Knees placed across the stem of e 
ship, to oan the fore part, and unite the bows on 
cach side. 

BRÉAST'-KNOT (brest-not), n. A knot of ribbona worn en 
the brcast. 

BREAST-PIN, n. An ornamental pin, fixcd in the linen near 
the breast; sometimes, also, called a broach. 

BREAST-PLATE, n. 1. Armor for the breast. 2. A strap 
that runs across a horse's breast.—3. In Jewish antiquity, a 
part of the vestment of the high-priest. 

BREAST-PLOW, n. A plow, driven by the breast, uscd to 
cut or pare turf. . 

BREAST'ROPE. See BREAST-BAND. 

BREAST-WHEEL, n. A water-wheel, which receives the 
water at about half its height, or at the level of its axis. 
BREAST-WORK (brestwurk), n. In fortification, a work 

thrown up for defense; a parapet, which see. 

BREASTED, a. Having a broad breast; having a fine voice. 

BREAST ING, ppr. Meeting with the breast; opposing in 
front. —Breasting up a hedge, is cutting the face of it on one 
side so as to lay bare the principal upright stems of the 
plants.— Brande, 

BREATH (breth), n. [Sax. breth.) 1. The air inhaled and 
expelled in the respiration of animals, 2. Life.—Dryden. 
3. The state or power of breathing freely ; opposed to a 
state of exhaustion from violent action ; as, out of breath. 
4. Respite; pause; time to breathe. 5. Breeze; air in 
gentle motion. 6. A single respiration. 7. An instant; the 
time of a single respiration; a single act.—8. Figvratively, 
a word; as, “a breath can make them."—Goldsmith. 

BREA'TH'A-BLE, a. That may be breathed. 

BREATH’A-BLE-NESS, n. State of being breathable. 

BREATHE, v.i. 1. To respire; to inspire and expire atr. 
Hence, to live. 2. To take breath; to rest from action. 
3. To pass as air. 

BREATHE, v. t. 1. To inhale as air into the lungs, and ex- 
pelit 2. To inject by breathing; to infuse; followed by 
into. 3. To expire; to eject by breathing; followed by 
out. 4. To exercise; to keep in breath; as, “swift as 
breathed staga.”"—Shak. 5. To inspire or blow into; te 
cáuse to sound by breathing. 6. To exhale; to emit as 
breath. 7. To utter softly or in private. 8. [W. brathu, 
to pierce.] To give air or vent to; to open, asa vein. 9 
To express; to manifcst. 

BREATHED, pp. Inhaled and exhaled; respired ; uttered 

BREATHER, n. One who breathes or lives; one who u$ 
ters; one who animates or infuses by inspiration. 

BRÉATH'FUL (brethful a. Full of breath ; full of odor. 

BREAFH'ING, ppr. 1. Respiring; living; uttering. 2. a. Ex 
hibiting to tho life. 

BREATHING, n. 1. Respiration; the act of mating and 
exbaling air. 2. A gentle motion of the air; applied also, 
figuratively, to a gentle influence or operation; as, the 
breathings of the Spirit. 3. Aspiration; secret prayer. 
4. Breathing-place; vent. 5. Accent; aspiration; as, a 
rough “eren É 

BREATHING-PLACE,n. 1. A pause. 2. A vent. 

BREATHING-TIME, n. Pause; relaxation. 

BREATHLESS (breth'es) a. 1. Being out of breath; spent 
with labor or violent action. 2. De 

BREST LESS NEES n. The state of being exhausted of 

reath. 

BRECCIA, n. (It) In mineralogy, a rock composed of an- 
gular fragments of the same mineral, or of different min- 
erals, united by a cement, and presenting a variety of 


colore. 
Consisting of angular fragments, ce- 


BRE€'CIA-TED, a. 
mented together. 

BRED. ap. of breed. Generated ; produced; contrived; ed- 
ucated. 

1 BREDE, n. A braid.—Addison. 
BREECH, n. 1. The lower part of the body behind. 2. 
Brecches; but rarely used in tha singular. 3. The hinder 
pus of a gun or any thing else. 

REECH, v. t. 1. To put into breechcs. 2. To whip on 

the breech. 3. To furnish with breeching. 

BREECH, v. t. To fasten with breeching. 

BREECH'ED (breecht), pp. ora. Put into breeches; whip- 
ped on the brecch. 


| BREECHES (brich'ez), n. pl. (Sax. brec, brecce.| A gar- 


ment worn by men, covering the hips and thighs.—7o 
wear the breeches is, in the wile, to usurp the authority of 
the husband. 

BREECH'NG (briching), ppr. 1. Furnishing with breeches, 
or with a breech. 2. Whipping the breech; and, as a 
noun, a whipping. 
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BREECHING. n. 1 That part of a harness which comcs 
round the brcoch of a horse, also called breech-band.— 
FHirande, 2. Ropes with which cannon are lashed to the 
sidve of a ship, to prevent their running back. 

BREED, c.t. ; pret. and pp. bred. (Sax. bredan, bredan.] 1. 
To generate ; to engendcr ; to hatch ; to produce the young 
of any species of animals. Always applicd to the mother 
or dam. 2. To produce within or upon the body. 3. To 
cause ; to occasion; to produce; to originate. 4. To con- 
trive; to hatch; to produce by plotting. 5. To give birth 
to; to he the native place of. 6. To educate; to instruct; 
to form by education. 7. To bring up; to nurse and fos- 
ter; to take care of in infancy, and through the age of 
youth; to provide for, train, and conduct; to instruct the 
mind and form the manners in youth. 

BREED, v.i 1. To produce, as a fetus; to bear and nour- 
ish, as in pregnancy. 2. To be formed in the parent or 
dam; to be generated, or to grow, as young before birth. 
3. To have birth ; to be produced. 4. To be increased by 
a new production.—5. To raise a breed, used of rearing an- 
imals.—6. To breed in and in, to breed from animals of the 
same stock, and very nearly related.—Furmer’s Encyc. 

BREED, x. 1. A race or progeny from the same parents or 
stock 2 A cast; a kind; a race of men or other animals. 
(But race is preferable when we speak of men, unless con- 
temptuously or in sport.) 3. Progeny; offspring; applied 
to other things than animals. 4. A number produced at 
once ; a hatch; a brood. 

! BEEED-BETE *. One who breeds or originates quarrels. 
— Shak. 

BREED'ER, n. 1. The female that breeds or produces, 
woether human or other animal. 2. The person who ed- 
ucates or brings up; that which brings up. 3. That which 
produce& 4. One who raises a breed; one who takes 
Bo to raise a particular breed, or breeds, as of horses or 
cattle. 

BREEDING, ppr. or a. Bearing and nourishing, as a fetus; 
engendering; producing; educating. 

BREEDING, n. L The act of generating or of producing. 
2. The raising of a breed or breeds. 3. Formation of mind 
and manners. 4. By way of eminence, deportment or be- 
havior in the external offices and decorums of social life. 
Uence, good breeding is politeness.—Syn. Education; in- 
struction; nurture; training; manners. 

BREEZE, n. (Sax. briosa.} A genus of flies, technically 
called tabanus, whose sting gon annoys animals. 

BREEZE, n. [It. brezza.) 1. A light wind; a gentle gale. 9. 
A shifting wind, that blows from the sea or from the land, 
for a certain time, by night or by day. 

BREEZE, v. (. To blow gently; a word common among sea- 
men.— Barlow, 

BREEZE'LESS, e. Motionlees ; destitute of breezes. 

BREEZ'Y,a. 1. Fanned with gentle winds or breezes. 2. 
Subject to frequent breezes.—Gray. 

BR£'HON, n. In Irish, a judge; and hence Brekom laws, 
the unwritten common law of the country. 

BREIS'LA-KITE, n. A Vesuvian mineral 

t BREME, a. (Sax. bremman.) Cruel; sharp.—Chaucer. 

t BREN, v. t. (Sax. brennan.) To burn — 4 

BREN'NAGE, n. In the mi es, a tribute or composi- 
tion which tenants paid to their lord, in lieu of bran, which 
they were obliged to furnish for hia hounds. 


i BRANT. ja. [W. bryn] Steep; high. 


BRENT, n. 1. A brant, or brand-goose; a fowl 2. part. 
Burned MER], See BREN. 
BRE-PHOTRO-PHY, s. (Gr. Bpcpos and rpc$u.] The nur- 


ture of orphans. 

BREST, Jn. In architecture, the member of a column, 

BREAST, $ more usually called torus, or tore. 

BREST-SUM-MER, n. In architecture, a piece in the out- 
ward part of a wooden building, into which the girders 
are framed, 

BRET, n. A local name ofthe turbot, called, also, burt or brut. 

tBRETFQL, a. Brünful. ucer. 

BRETHREN, n. ; pl. of brother. It is used almost exclu- 
sively in solemn and Scriptural language, in the place of 
brothers. See BROTHER. 

BRETTI-CES, n. pl. The name given by miners to the 
wooden supports for the roof of a coal mine. 

BREVE, n. (It. breve; L. brevis.) 1. In old music, a note 
or character of time equal to two semibreves.—2 In law, 
& writ directed to the chancellor, judges, sheriffs, or other 
Officers, whereby a person is summoned, or attached, to 
answer in the king'ecourt. "This word, in the latter sense, 
is more generally written brief. 

$RE-VET, n. 1. In French usage, a document without seal 
(& warrant), by which the king grants a favor, privilege, 
tide, or dignity. 2. A commission to an officer, which en- 
titles him to an honorary rank in the army above his ac- 
tua] rank and pay. Thus, a brevet-major serves and draws 
pay as a captain. 

BRE'VI-A-RY, n. (Fr. brevcíatre.) 1. An abridgment; acom- 
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pend ; an epitome. 2 A book containin : 

of the Roman Catholic Church. £e pasa 

BREVI-AT, | ° 

BREVI-ATE. $ ™ A short compend , a summary. 

t BRE'VI-ATE, v. t. To abridge. Sce Apsrev: 

BRP'VIA.TURE, s. An abbreviation, ani 

BRE-VIER, n. (Fr. breviatre] A small kind of 
types, in eize between bourgeois and minion. 

BRE-VIL'O-QUENCE, n. (L. brevis and loquor.) A brief 
and pertinent mode of speaking. 

BREV'-PED, a. [L. brevis and pes.) Having short leze, as 
certain birds. ; 

BREVT-PED, n. A fowl having short legs. 

BRE-VI-PENNATE, a. Denoting gralatory birds, hav- 
ing short wings, as the ostrich. 

BREV1-TY, n. [L. brevitas.) 1. Shortness; applied to time. 
2. Shortness; conciseness; succinctness ; contraction into 
few words; applied to discourses. 

BREW, v. t. (Sax. brivan.] 1. In a general sense, to boil, 
and mix.—2. In a more restricted sense, to mnke beer, ale, 
or other similar liquor. 3. To mingle. 4. To contrive; to 

lot. 5. To put in a state of preparation. 

BREW, v. i 1. To be in a state of preparation; to be mix- 
ing, forming, or collecting; as, mischief is brewing. 9. To 
perform the business of aew or making beer. 

BREW, * The mixture formed by brewing; that which is 

rewe 

BREW'-HOUSE, n. Abrewery ; a house used for brewing. 

BREW ED e Nes "uro : ripe brewed. 

ride), pp. xed, steeped, and fermented; 
made by on i Ki 

BREW‘ER, x. One whose occupation Ís to prepare malt 
liquors ; one who brews, 

BREW'ER-Y, n. A brew-house ; the house and apparatus 
where brewing is carried on. 

BREWING. ppr. 1. Preparing malt liquor. 2 Ina state of 
mixing, fring, or preparing. 3. Contriving; preparing. 

BREWING, n. The act or process of preparing liquors 
from maltand hops. 2 The quantity brewed at once.—3. 
Among seamen, a collection of black clouds portending a 


storm. 

BREW'IS, n. 1. Broth; pottage; [obs.] 2. A piece of bread 
soaked in boiling fat ona e, made °] salted meat 

BRI-A'RE-AN, a. Many-handed ; from Briareus, a fabulous 
monster having a hundred hands. 

BRIBE, n. [Ir. breab.) 1. A price, reward, mft, or favor be- 
stowed or promised with a view to pervert the judgment, 
or corrupt the conduct of a judge, witness, or other per 
son. 2. That which seduces, 

BRIBE, v. t. 1. To give or promise a reward or considera 
tion, with a view to pervert the judgment, or corrupt the 
Conduct 2. T» gain by ? undi s to e & child to take 

Sic ; [rare, except in fami nguage. 

BAIE FvoviiRG. a. Greedy of bribes. 

BRYBE-PAN'DER, n. [bride and pander.) One who pro 
cures bribes.— Burke. 

BRIBE'-WOR"ZHY, a. Worth bribing to obtain. 

BRIBE'LESS, a. That can not be bribed; that is not bribed 

BRIBER, n. One who bribes, or pays for corrupt practices, 

BRIB'ER-Y, n. The act or practice of giving or taking re- 
wards for corrupt practices. 

BRIEK, n. (Fr. brique) 1. A mass of earth, chiefly clay, 
first moistened and made fine by grinding or treading, 
then formed into an oblong equare in a mold, dried and 
baked or burned in a kiln; used in buildings and walls. 2. 


A loaf shaped like a brick. 

BRIEK, v. t. 1. To lay or pave with bricks. 2. To imitate 
or counterfeit a brick wall on plaster. To brick wp, to 611 
up with brick. . 

BRICK'BAT, n. A piece or fragment of a brick. 

BRICK'-BUILT (-bilt), a. Built with bricks.—Dryden. 

BRICK'-CLAY, n. Clay used or suitable for making bricks. 

BRICK'-DUST, n. Dust of pounded bricks. : 

BRICK'—#ARTH (-erth), w. Clay or earth used or suitable 
for bricks. 

BRICK-KILN (brik'ki), n. A kiln, or furnace, in which 
bricks are baked or burned. . 
BRICK'LiY-ER, n. One whose occupation is to build with 

bricks; a mason. 

BRICK'MAK-ER, s. [brick and make.) One who makes 
bricks, or whose occupation is to make bricks. , 
BRIEKNOGGING, n. In arci Rieur brick-work carricd 

up and fitted in between timber framing. 

BRICKTRIM"MER, n. Abrick arch built against a wooden 
trimmer, in front of a fire-placc, to prevent accidents by bre. 

BRICK-YARD, n. A place whcre bricks are ma b ick 

BRICK-WORK, n. The laying of bricks, or a wall of bricks 

t BRICK’LE, a. Brittle; easily broken. B 

t BRICK'LE-NESS, n. Fragility ; brittleness. — Barret. 

BRI€K’Y, a. Full of bricks, or formed of peer . 

BRID'AL, e. Belonging to a bride, or to a wedding; nup 
tial; connubial. : 

BRID'AL, m. The nuptial festival. —Dryden. 
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BRY.D AL-TY, m. Celebration of the nuptial feast. 
BRIDE, n. (Sax. bry2] 1. A woman new inarried. 2 A 
woman cspoused, or contracted to be marricd ; [this is 


the original meaning.) 

BRIDE, e.t To make a wifo of; to marry. 
DRIDE-BED, » The marriage bed.— Prior. 
BRIDE+CUKE, m. The cake which is made for the gucsts 

ata wedding; called, in the United States, wedding cake. 

BRIDE -CHAM-BER, n. The nuptial apartment. 

BRID'ED, a Made a bride. i 

BRIDEGROOM, n. (originally and properly bridegoom ; 
from the Sax. brydguma, a bridcman ; Dan. brudgom ; Sw. 
brudgumme] A man newly married; or a man about to 
be married. 

BRIDE’MAID, m. A woman who attends on a bride at her 
wedding. 

BRIDE'MAN, n. A man who attends upon a bridegroom 
and bride at their marriage. Often pronounced bride's 
man and bride's maid. . 

BRIDE'STAKE, m. A stake or post sct in the ground to 
dance round. — Ben Jonson. 

BRIDEWELL, a. A house of correction, for the confine- 
ment of disordcrly persons; so called from the palace 
built ncar St. Brides or Bridget’s well, in London, which 
was turned into a workhouse. 

BRIDGE (bridj), n. (Sax. bric, bricg, brigg.] 1. Any struc- 
ture of wood, stone, brick, or iron, raised over a river, 
pond, or lake, for the passage of men and other animals. 
2. The upper part of th» nose is called the bridge of the 
nose, 3. Fhe part of a stringed instrument of music, over 
which the strings are stretched.—4. In gunnery, the two 
pieces of timber which go between the two transoms of a 
gun-carriage.—A draw-bridge is one which can be raised 
or drawn back, so as to allow ships to pass through the 
opening.—A flying bridge is made of casks, pontoons, &c., 
for the passage of armies on an emergency. 

BRIDGE, v. . 1. To build a bridge or bridges over. 2. To 
erect bridges on; to make a passage by a bridge or bridges. 

BRIDGEHEAD, n. A fortification covering the extremity 
of a bridge nearest the enemy; in French, téte de pont. 

BRIDGED, pp. Covered or furnished with a bri 

BRIDÓ'ING, ppr Erecting a bridge; building a bridge over. 

BRIDÓE'LESS, a. Having no bridge. 

t{BRIDGY, a. Full of bridges. —S 

BRIDLE, n. (Sax. bridl, or bridel.} 1. The instrument with 
which a horse is governed and restrained by a rider. 2. 
Any thing that restrains or checks. 3. A short piece of 
cable well served, attached to a swivel on a chain, ina 
harbor, and the upper end drawn into a ship and secured 
to the bitts.—SYvN. A check; restraint. 

BRIDLE, e.t L To put on a bridle.—2. Figuratively, to 
hold in, as with a bridle; as, to bridle faction.—SvwN. To 
check; restrain ; i govern; control ; repress; master; 


subdue. 

BRIDLE, v. i To hold up the head, and draw in the chin. 

BRIDLE-HAND.*. The hand which holds the bridle in 
riding.— Sidney. 

BRIDLE-WAY,*. A path for travelers on horseback. 

BRIDLED, pp. Having a bridle on; restrained. 

BRIDLER, n. One who bridles; one who restrains and 


governs. 
BRIDLING, ppr. 1. Putting on abridle; restraining; curb- 
Ing. 2 Holding up the head, and drawing in the chin. 

BRID-OON' s. A light snaffle or bit of a bridle, in addition 

to the principal bit, having a distinct rein. 

BRIEF, a. (Fr. bref; L. brevis.) Short; concise; it is used 

chiefly of language, discourses, writings, and time. 

BRIEF, n. 1. An epitome; a short or concise writing —In 

times, an apostolical brief is a letter which the pope 
dispatches to a prince, or other magistrate, relating to pu 
lic affairs.—2. law, an abri ent of & client's case, 
made out for the instruction of council on a trial at law. 
Also, a writ, summoning a man to answer to any action. 
3. A letter patent, from proper authority, authorizing a 
collection or charitable contribution of money in churches 
for any public or private purpose.—Brande. 4. A sum- 
mation in ums 2 

BRIZF'LESS, a. Having no brief. 

BRI£F'LY, adv. Concisely; in few words. ; 

BRI£F'NES8, a. Shortness; brevity; conciseness in dis- 

course or writing. 

BRYER, n. (Sax. brer; Ir. briar.) 1. In a general sense, a 
rickly plant or shrub.—2. In a limited sense, the swect- 
rier and the wild-brier, species of the rose. 

BRY'ER ED (brTerd) a. Sct with briers. 

BRIER-Y, a. Full of briers; rough; thorny. 

BRYER-Y, 2. A place whcre briers grow.—Huloe. 

BRIG, the termination of names, signifies a bridge, or per- 

haps, in eome cases, a town, or burg. 

BRIG, n. (from brigantine.) A vessel with two masts, 

Pech rigged, or rigged ncarly like a ship's mainmast and 
ore 

BRI-GiDE', w. (Fr.] A party or division of troops, or sol- 
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dicra, whether cavalry or infantry, regular or militia, com- 

manied by a brigadicr.—A brigade of artillery consista of 

six picccs, with usually about 140 mcn.—A brigade of sap- 
s consists of cight men. 

BRI-GADE’, v. t. To form into a brigadc, or into brigades. 

BRI-GADE-MA‘JOR, n. An officer appointed by the briga- 
den i. assist him in the management and ordcring of hia 

gade. 

BRI-GAD'ED, pp. Formed into a brigade. 

BRIG-A-D1ER’, n. [Fr.] The gencral officer who commands 
a brigade, whcthcr of horse or foot, and in rank next be- 
low a major-gcneral ; commonly called brigudicr-zencral. 

BRI-GAD'TNG, ppr. Forming into a brigade. I 

BRIG‘AND, w. (Fr. A robber; a frcebooter; a lawlcas fel- 
low, who lives by plunder. 

BRIG'AND-AQE, x. The employment of a brigand; rob- 
bery; plunder. 

BRIG'AN-DINE, n. Anciently, a coat of mail. 

BRIG'AN-TINE, n. (Fr. brigantin See Bria. 

BRIGHT (brite), a. (Sax. he, orike, byrht, or bryht.) L 
Full of light and splendor. 2. Having the quality of clear- 
ness and transparency; as, the bright wine. 3. Manifest 
to the mind, as light is to the eycs. 4. Resplendent with 
charms. 5. Diuminated with science; sparkling with wit 
6. Illustrious; glorious; as, the brightest period of a na- 
tion's history.—7. In popular language, ingenious; pos- 
resa an active mind. 8. Promising good or success. 9. 
Sparkling; animated; as, bright eyes.—Syn. Shining, splen- 
did; luminous; brilliant; resplendent; effulgent ; reful- 
gent; radiant; sparkling; glittering; lucid; beamy; clear; 

arent; translucent ; limpid. 

BRIGHT-BURN-ING, a. Burning with a bright flame 

BRIGHT-EYED (brite'lde), a. Hering bright eyes. 

BRIGHT-HAIRED, a. Faring Y t hair. 

BRIGHT-HOED, a. Having a t color. 

BRIGHT-HAR'NESSED, a. Having glittering armor, 

BRIGHT'-SHIN-ING, a. Shining with splendor. 

BRIGHT'EN (brim) v. t... 1. To make bright or brighter, 
to cake l. Pagal a eMe me. 2. To pres lumi- 
nous by light from out, or by di i oom. 3. 
To cheer; to make gay or cheerful a Te wake illus- 
trious, or more distin; ed. 5. To make acute or witty. 

BRIGHTEN (brim), v. £ 1. To grow bright, or more 
bright; to clear up. 2. To become less dark or gloomy. 
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BRIGHTENED, pp. Made bright or more bright. 
BRIGHT-EN-ING, Making bright or brighter. 
BRIGHTLY (britely), adv. Splendidly; with lustre. 


BRIGHTNESS (brite’-nes), ^. 1. The state of being brignt. 
lendid, or clear. 2 Acuteness, led to the faculties , 
sharpness of wit—Syn. Splendor ; lustre ; radiance; re 
splendence ; brilliancy ; effulgence; glory; clearness; 


transparency. 

EE xi a. were RE - 

BRIGUE (oreeg), n. (Fr. brigu.) Ac ; intrigue; fi 
tion; xen Nai h [Little used.) 

BRIGUE (breeg), v.i To canvass; to solicit. [Little used.) 

BRIG U'ING, ppr. Canvassing; soliciting.—S 

BRILL, n. A fish somewhat resembling the turbot, and 
much esteemed in England as food. 

BRILLIAN-CY, x. Splendor; glitter; great brightness. 

BRIL-LANT E (bril-lante), a. (IC) In music, in a gay and 
lively manner. 

BRILLIANT (bril-yant), a. [Fr. brillant.) 1. Sparkling with 
lustre; glittering. 2. Splendid; shining; as, a brilliant 
achievement. 

BRILLIANT, *. 1. A diamond of the finest cut, formed 
into a number of facets, so as to reflect the light, by which 
it is rendered more glittering. It has a face or flat table 
in the middle on the top, and is thus dis d from a 
rose eoa Pd one o to a pone 2. In the me- 
nege, a high-spirited horse, with a stately carriage. 

BRILLIANT-LY, adv. Splendidly.— Warton. 

BRILLIANT-NESS, s. Brilliancy; splendor; glitter. 

PERILLS, n. The hair on the eyelids of a horse. 

BRIM, n. (Sax. brymm.) 1. The rim, lip, or broad borde: ot 
any vessel or other thing. 2. The upper cdge of a vessel, 
whether broad or not. 3. The top of any liquor; the edge, 
or that next the border et the top. 4. The edge or brink 
of a fountain; the verge. 

t BRIM, a. (Sax. bryme] Public; well-known ; celebrated. 

BRIN, v. t. To fill to the brim, uppcr edge, or top. 

BRIM, v. 4. To be full to the brim.—Philips. 

un a. Full to the top; completely full; as, a glose 

Vtmjut. 
t BRIM'FUL-NESS, n. Fullness to the top.— Shak. 
BRIM'LESS, a. Having no brim.—Addison. 


BRIM'MER, n. A bowl full to the top.— n. 

BRIMMING, a. Full to the top or brim.— Dryden. 

BRIM'STONE, n. (Sax. bryne and stone, mi] Sul 
phur; a hard, brittle, infammable substance, of a lemon 


yellow color. 
BRIM'STON.Y,a. Full of brimstone, or containing it, ro 
eembling brimstone ; sulphurous. 
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BRIN’DED, a. (It. brinato.] Markcd with spota; tabby; 
having different colors.—AMilton. 

SRINDLE, n The state of being brindled ; spottedness.— 
Richardson. 

BRIN'DL ED, a. Spotted ; variegated with spots of diffor- 
ent colot's.—Addison. 

BRINE, n. (Sax. bryne] 1. Water saturated or strongly 
impregnated with salt, 2. Tho occan or sca. 3 Tears, 
so callcd from thcir saltness. 

BRINE, v. t. To steep in brine, as corn to prevent smut; 
also, to mix salt with.—Encyc. 

BRINE-PAN, n. A pit of salt water, where, by the action 
of the sun, salt is formed by crystallization. 

BRINE'PIT, n. A salt spring or well, from which water is 
taken to be boiled or evaporated for making salt. 

BRINE’-SPRING, x. A spring of salt water. 

BRING, v. t.; pret and pp. brought. (Sax. bringan.) 1. To 
fctch ; to bear, convey, or lead from a distant to a nearer 
place, or to a person. 2. To produce; to procure as a 
causc; as, wealth bríngs care. 3. To attract or draw 
along. 4. To cause to come. 5. To cause to come to a 
point, by moral influence. The primary sense is, to lead, 
draw, or cause to come; the sense of conveying or bearing 
is secondary. Its use is extensive, and, in general, it im- 
Pree monon from * place reno either am etel ad 

gurative sense.—7^o bri back, is to re plying 
previous departure, eliber in a literal or figurative sense. 

-To bring about, to bring to pass; to effect; to accom- 
plish ; to bring to the desired 1ssue.— To bring forth, is to 

roduce, as young or fruit ; also, to bring to light; that 

, to make manifest; to disclose.— To bring forward, to 
cavse to advance; to produce to view.—To bring ín, to 
import; to introduce; to place in a particular condition ; 
to collect things dispersed ; to reduce; to produce, as in- 
rome, rent, or revenue ; to induce to join, &c.—To bring 
of, to bear or convey from a distant place ; also, to pro- 
cure to be acquitted ; to clear from condemnation; to 
cause to escape.—To bring on. to cause to begin; as, to 
bring on an action, also, to originate or cause to exist; 
also, to bear or convey from a distance ; also, to attend, 
or to aid'in advancing.— To bring over, to bear across; 
also, to convert; to draw to a new party; to cause to 
change sides, or an opinion.— To bring out, to expose ; to 
dewct; to bring to light from concealment.—To bring 
under, is to subdue; to repress; to restrain; to reduce 
to obedience ; also, to bring beneath any thing.—To bring 
wp, to nurse; to educate; to instruct; to feed and clothe ; 
to introduce to practice; to cause to advance near; to 
bear or ocnvey upward.—In navigation, to cast anchor.— 
To bring dewn, to cause to come down ; also, to humble 
or absse.— Tv bring to, in navigation, to check the course 
uf a ship, by a ranging the sails in such a manner that 
they shall counteract each other, and keep her nearly 
stationary. 

BRINGER, n. One who brings, or conveys to.—Bringer 
ín, the person who introdue *s.—Brínger up, an instruct- 
or; one who feeds, clothes, aad educates; also, one who 
is in the rear of an army. 

BRINGING. ppr. Bearing to; conveying; persuading ; 
causing to come. 

BRINGING FORTH, 2. Prode :tion.—Shak. 

BRIN1SH, a. Like brine; salt; somewhat salt ; saltish. 

BRINISH.NESS, n. Saltness; the gua*ty cf being saltish. 

BRINK, n. (Dan, Sw. brink.) The edge, margin, or border 
of a steep place, as of a precipice. 

BRIN'Y (brf'ne), a. Perteining to brine, a* tc ¿he sea; par- 
taking of the nature of brine ; salt. 

BAlO-NY. See BRYONY. 

BRISK, a. (W. brysg.] 1. Full of life and splr# ; apzlied to 

sons. 2, Full of spirit or life; effervescing, as liquors. 
3. Lively; burning freely; as, a brisk fire. 4 Vivil; 
bright; [Rot used.]—Syn. Active; lively; agile; men 
nimble; quick; sprightly; prompt; vivacious; gay. 

f BRISK, v. t. To make brisk. 

BRISK-LOOK-ING, a. Having a lively look. 

BRISK UP, v.£. To make lively; to enliven; to animate. 

BRISK UP, v. £ To come up with life and speed; to take 
en erect, or bold attitude. 

BRISK'ET, n. (qu. Fr. brechet.] The breast of an animal; 
or that part of the breast that Hes next to the ribs. 

BRISK'LY, adv. Actively; vigorously; with life and spirit. 

BRISKNESS, n. Liveliness; vigor in action ; quickness ; 
gaycty ; vivacity ; effervescence of liquors. 

BRISTLE (bris'sD, n. (Sax. brist.) 1. The stiff, glossy hair 
of swine, especially that growing on the back, uscd for 
making brushes; similar hair on other animals. 2. A spe- 
cies ss on planta, in form of stiff, roundish hair. 

BRISTLE, v.t. 1. To erect in bristles; to erect in defiance 
or anger, like a swine.—Shak. 2. To fix a bristle. 

BRISTLE, v. i 1. To rise or stand erect. 2. To raise the 
head and strut, as in anger or defiance. In this sense the 
word is common in the United States, but generally pro- 
nounced brusi. 
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BRISTLE-XRMED, a. Armed with bristle — 
BRISTLE-RBEAR-ING, a. Having bristios Kit 
SEITE IRE. a. Stiff as a bristle. I 

j- PED (-shapt), a. Of the thic 
vini Sp trae re oe 

(brissld), pp. or a. Raiscd in :8; , 
seein ei, p rae 
"LING ( ing), ppr. Rising in bristlca. 

BRISTLY (bristly), a. Thick act with bristle 
hairs like bia ; rough.— Bacon. or wita 

BRISTOL-FLOW-ER, n. A species of lycknis. 

BRISTOL-STONE, n. A term applied to small, brill. 

BRISTOL-DI'A-MOND, iant pieces of quartz, or rock- 
crystal, found in the vicinity of Bristol, England, und uscd 
as ornaments. 

BRIS'TOL-W4-TER, n. The water of a warm spring, near 
the city of Bristol, in England. 

BRIT, n. A small fish of the herring kind. 

BRI-TANNI-A, n. A metallic compound, or alloy, consisting 
chiefly of block-tin, with some antimony, and a small pro- 
portion of copper and brass. 

BRI-TANNIE€, a. Pertaining to Britain; or, in its prescnt 
use, to Great Britain. 

BRITE, n ¿ To be or become over-ripe, as wheat, bar- 

BRIGHT, § ley, or hope. 

BRITISH, a. Pee to Great Britain or its inhabitants, 
It is sometimes applied to the language of the Welch. 

BRITISH GUM, x. A gum made from starch, used for 
stiffenin 

BRITON, n. A native of Britain. 

BRIT'ON, a. British.—Spenser. 

BRITTLE, a. ain brittan.] Easily broken, or easily brcak- 
ing short, without splinters, or loosc parts, rent from the 
substance ; fragile; not tough or tenacious. 

BRITTLE-LY, adv. In a brittle manner. 

BRITTLE-NESS, n. Aptnese to break ; fragility ; opposcd 
to toughness and tenacity. 

BRITZSKA, 22. A long carriage with a calash top, and so 

BRITCH'RA, § constructed as to enable travelers to re- 
cline at their length by mne when on a journey.—Smart. 

BRIZE, ». The En. e BREEZE. 

BROACH, 2. (Fr. broche.) 1. A spit, and, in some ports of 
the English dominions, an awl, and a bodkin. A mu- 
sical instrument. 3. A clasp or small utensil to fasten a 
vest. [Se BRoocuH.] 4. A start of the head of a young 
stag. 9. Acandle-rod.—Hebert. 

BROACH, v. t. (W. prociaw.)] 1. To spit; to pierce, as with 
a spit. 2. To trap; to pierce, as a cask, in order to draw 
the liquor; hence,to let out. 3. To open, as a store 
[unusual] 4. To utter; to give out; to publish first; to 
make public what was before unknown.— To broach to, in 
navigation, to incline suddenly to windward. 

BROACHED (brócht) pp. Spitted ; tapped ; opened; ut 
tered ; first published. 

BROACH'ER, n. A spit; one who broaches, opens, or ut 
ters; a first publisher.—Dryden. 

BROACHING, ppr. Piercing with a spit; tapping ; first di. 
vulging. 

BROAD (brawd), a. [Sax. brad.) 1. Extended in breadth, 
or side to side. 2. Extended in all directions ; as, 
the broad earth. 3. Not hemmed in, confined, or con- 
cealed ; as, in broad day. 4. Not restrained by sagen E 
coarse; gross; as, broad humor. 5. Not restricted 
senso or application ; as, a broad statement.—/t is as broad 
as it is long, means it is equal on the whole.—Syn, Wide; 
large; ample; extensive; vast; comprehensive; vulgar ; 
coarse ; obscene, 

BROAD'-AX (brawd'ax) n. Formerly, a military weapon. 
In mo usage, an ax for hewing ümber. 

BROAD’-BA€K ED (-bakt), a Having a broad back. 

BROAD'-BLOWN, a. Full blown.—Skak. 

BROAD’-BOTTOMED, a Having a wide bottom. 

BROAD'-BREAST-ED, a. Having a broad breast. 

RROAD-BRINNED, a. Having a broad brim. 

BROAD’€XAST, n. Among farmers, a casting or throwing 
&ced from the hand for dispersion in sowing. 

BROAD’CAST, adv. By scattering or throwing at large 
fron the hand. 

BROADCAST, a. Cast or dispersed upon the ground with 
the hand, as seed in sowing ; opposed to planting in hills 
Or rows. 

BROAD'-CHESY EE, « Having a broad chest or thorax. 
BROÁD'CLOTH, x a species of woolen cloth, so called 
from its breadth. s S 
BROAD-E?ED.a. Having & wide view or survcy. —SA&&. 

BROAD-FRONT-ED, a. Heving a broad front. a< 

BROAD-HEAD-ED, a. Having a br»ad t-ad— 

BROAD-HORNED, a. Having wide-spread Sorne. 

BROAD'-L£A » i leaves. 

BRORD-LEAVED [O Having brow ms ay 

BROAD-MOUFHED, a. Having 8 wide mou TN NE. 

BROAD'PIÉCE, n. A picco of gold coin, larger and broaa 


er than a guinea. _ 
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BROAIr-SKAL,#. Tue creat scal of England; tho public 
ac ú of a country or state; [as a ecrb, not uscd.) 

BROAD -SHOUL'DERED, a. Broad across the shoulders. 

BROADSIDE, m. 1. A discharge of all tho guns on onc 
side of a ship, above and below, at the eame time. 2. The 
side of a ship, above the water. from the bow to the quar. 
ter.—3. In printing, a sbect of paper containing one large 
pace. or priuted on onc side only. 

BROAD-SPREAD (-spred), a. Wide-spread. 

BROAD’-SPREAD-ING, a. Spreading widcly.—Shak. 

BROAD'3WORD (brawd'séri), x. A sword with a broad 
bladc and a cutting edgv.—Ash. 

BROAD-TAILED, a. Having a broad tail.—Sandys. 

RROAD^WISE, edr. In the direction of the breadth. 

BROAD'EN (brawd'dn), e. i. To grow broad. [Unusual.) 

BROADEN, e. t. To make broad; to extend in breadth. 

RROAD'3EH, a. Rather broad.—Russel. 

BROAD'LY, edr. In a broad manner. 

BROAD'NESS, w. Breadth; extent from side to side; 
coarseness ; crossness; fulsomencss. , 
BRO-€ADE, n. (Sp. brocado.) Silk stuff, variegated with 
gold and silver, or raised and enriched with flowers, foli- 

age, and othcr ornaments. 

BRO-€3DE-SHELL, n. The trivial name of the conus ge- 
ographicus. 

BRO-€AD'ED, a. 1. Woven or worked, as brocade, with 
gold and silver. 2. Dressed in brocade. 

BRO'€AGE, n. 1. Tbe premium or commission of a broker. 
2 The hire given for any unlawful office. 3. The trade 
of a broker ; a dealing in old things. 4. The business of 
a broker. 5. The act of pimping.— 45A. 

BRÜO€A-TEL, — 28. (Sp.brocate.] 1. A calcareous stone. 

BRÓ-€A-TEL'LO, $ 2. A kind of coarse brocade, used 
chiefly for tapestry. 

BRO€'€O.LYI. n. JE broccolo.) A sub-variety of the cauli- 
flower, having the head of a dark-green or purple color. 
BROCH'AN-TPTE, n. [from Brockant de Villiers.) A basic 
eulphate of copper occurring in emerald-green crystals. 
Bre hi The true, but not the common, orthography of 

roach. 

BROEK, n. [Sax. broc.] A badger. 

BRO€R'ET, n. A red decr two uu old. Bailey writes 
thie brock or brocket. The French write it brocard. 

BRODE-KIN, n. (Fr. brodequin.] A buskin or half boot. 

BRO'GANS, n. pl. Stout, coarse shoes. See BROGUE. 

! BROG'GLE, v. £ To fish for eels. 

BROGUE (bróg), n. [Ir. brog.) 1. A coarse shoe. 2. A cant 
word for a corrupt dialect or manner of pronunciation. 3. 
Jrogues is used by Shenstone for breeckes, from the Irish 


brog. 

BRSGUE-MiK-ER, n. A maker of brogues. 

* BROID, v. £. To braid. Sce Brarp.. 

BROID'ER, v. t. [Fr. broder.) To adorn with figures of nee- 
dle-work. 

BROID'ER-ER, n. One who embroiders. 

BROIDER-Y, n. Embroidery; ornamental needje-work 
wrought u cloth.— Tickel. See ExBRo1DER. 

BROIL, n. (Fr. brouillerie. A noisy quarrel; discord, ei- 
ther between individuals or in the state.—SyN. Feud; 
conn Mon ; fray; affray ; tumult; altercation; dissension ; 

acord. 

BROIL, v. t. [Fr. brouiller.) To dress or cook over coals, or 
beforc the fire. 

RROIL, v.i. To be subjected to the action of heat, like meat 
over the fire; to be atly heated, or to sweat with heat. 

BROIL ED, pp. or a. ked or dressed by heat. 

BROIL'ER, n. One who excites broils; that which dresses 


by broiling. 

BROIL'ING. ppr. or a. Cooking over coals; sweating. 

BROKE, v. i [Sax brucan.] To transact business for an- 
other in trade. 

BROKE, pret. and pp. of break. 

BROKEN (brükn), pp. or a., from break. Parted by vio- 
lence ; rent asunder ; infirm; made bankrupt. 

BRS'KEN-BAC€K ED (bró'kn-bakt), a. A broken-backed ship 
is one which is so weakened in her frame as to droop at 
each end. 

BRO'KEN-BEL-LIED, a. Having a ruptured belly. 

BROKEN-HEART-ED, a. Having the spirits depressed or 
crushed by pret or despair. 

BRÓKEN-MÉAT, n. Meat that has been cut up; frag. 
ments.— Sft. 

BROKEN-WIND, n. A disease in the lungs of horses, lead- 
ing to the necessity of two expirations for one inspiration. 
—Ferm. Encyc 

BR K EN-WINDED, a. Having short breath, as a horse. 

BKIK EN-L Y, adv. In a broken, interrupted manner ; 
without a regular serics.— Hakewill. 

BROKEN-NESS, n. 1. A state of being broken; uneven- 
ness. 2. Contrition. 

BRO'RER, n. 1. An agent or negotiator, who is employed 
by merchants to transact business. 2 One who deals in 

old household goods. 3. A pimp or procurer.—Shak. 
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BRO'KER-AGE, s. 1. The business or cinployment ot 8 
broker.—Burke. 2, The fec, reward, or connnission given 
or charged for transacting business as a broker. 

BRO'RER-.LY,a. Mean; scrvilc.—Jonson. 

t BRÜ'RER-Y, n. The business of a brokcr.— Hall. 

BRO'RING, ppr. Pertaining to, or practiced by brokers. 

BRO'MAL, n. A fluid formed from brominc and alcohol. 

BRO'MATE, n. A compound of bromic acid with a base. 

BROME, x. (Gr. Bpwyos.) Sce Bromine, 

BROME-GRASS, *. A name common to many spccies of 
coarse grass, of little value as fodder. 

BRÓ'MI€ ACID, x. An acid compound of bromine and 


oxygen, 

BRO'MID, n. A compound of bromine with a metallic or 
combustible basc. 

BRO'MINE, n. (Gr. Bpwyos.} An elementary acidifying and 
basifying substance, found in sea-water and marine pro- 
ductions. It is a decp-red fluid, very offensive in smell 

BRON€H'TAL, a. (Gr. Bpoyxos.) Belonging to the bronchia, 
or ramifications of the wind-pipe in the lungs. 

BRONEHIE, a. The samc as bronchial. 

BRONGHTAM lx. pl. The ramifications of the trachea in 

BRONCHT, ree lunge 

BRON€H-FTIS, n. An inflammation of some part of the 

BRONCHO CELE w [G B d «nd lar 

h ‘ n. (Gr. poyxog and xnÀn.] An en 
thyroid gland ; a tumor on ha Tore part of d neck, called 
goiter ; the Derbyshire neck. 

BRON€H-OPIT'O-NY, n. (Gr. Bpoyxos and $uv».] In med- 
icine, the sound of the voice audible in the bronchial tubes, 
occurring only in certain diseases. 

BRON€H-OT'O-NY, x. (Gr. Bpoyxos and roun.) An incision 
into the wind-pipe or larynz, between the rings; called, 

BRON US, a IL B The wind-pi 

N€H'US, ^. [L. from Gr. yxos. e “pipe. 

BROND, n. Asword. See RAND. | 

BRON-TOL'O-6Y, n. (Gr. Bpovrn and doyos.] A discourse 
or dissertation upon thunder. 

* BRONZE (bronze or brónze), n. [Fr. bronze] 1. A com- 
pound of copper and tin, to which other metallic sab- 
stances are sometimcs added, especially zinc. 2, A co'or 
prepared for the purpose of imitating bronze.—1 Among 
anttquaries, any figure of men, beasts, urns, or other piece 
of sculpture, which the ancients made of bronze. 4. Any 
statue or bust cast of bronze.—S. Among medalists, any 


copper medal. 

* BRONZE, v.t. 1. To imitate bronze, by means of copper- 
dust or leaf fastened on the outside. 2. To harden. 3. 
To makc of the color of bronze. 

* BRONZ' ED, pp.or a. Made to resemble bronze; browned, 

* BRONZING, ppr. Imitating bronze ; turning to the color 
of bronzc. 

* BRONZING, n. The act or art of imitating bronze 

BRONZTTE, n. A variety of hornblende, having nearly tae 
lustre of bronze. 

* BROOCH (bróche), n. (Slav. obrutsh.] 1. An ornamental 
uteneil for fastening the vest, or the bosom of a shirt. 2 
A jcwclL—3. With painters, a painting all of one color. 

BROOCH v.t. To adorn or furnish with brooches or jew- 
cls.— 

BROOD, v. i (Sax. brod * 1 To sit on and cover, as a fowl 
on her eggs. 2. To sit on; to spread ovcr, as with wings. 
3. To remain a loog ee in anxiety or solicitous thought. 
4. To mature any g with care. 

BROOD, v. t. 1. To sit over, cover, and cherish. 2. To 
Chcrish ; as, to brood sorrow.— Dryden. 

BROOD, n. (Sax. brod.) 1. Offspring; progeny. 2. A hatch; 
the young birds hatched at once. 3. That which is bred; 
species generated ; that which is produced. 4. The act 
of covering the eggs. or of brooding.—Shak. ; [unusual] 

BROOD-MARE, n. A mare kept for breeding. 

BROOD'ED, pp. Covered with the wings; cherished. 

BROODING, ppr. Sitting on; covering and warming; 
dwelling on with anxiety. 

BROODYY, a. In a state of sitting on eggs for hatching; in- 
clined to sit—Ray. (Unusual. š 

BROOK, n. [Sax. broc, or brooc. 
of water, or a current flowing 

BROOK n r br Literally, to ch digest 

JA, v. & [Sax. orucan. terally, to chew or diges 
To bear; eit to nasti Bie 

t BROOK, v. i To endure.—Sidney. 

BROOK'-LIME, n. A plant. 

BROOK'-MINT, n. The water mint. 

BROOK'-WEED, n. A plant; water pimpernel. 

BROOK'LET, n. A small brook. 

BROOK’, a. Abounding with brooks.— Dyer. 

BROOM, a. (Sax. brum.) 1. A branched cvergreen shrub, 
with ycllow flowers, and growing on sandy so1ls.—Brande. 
: A besom, or brush with a long handle, for sweeping 

oora. 

BROOM. See Bream. 


A small natural] stream 
om a spring or fountain 
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pKOOM'-€ORN, n. A species of Guinea corn, bearing a 
head. of which brooms are made. 

BROOM'-LAND, n. Land producing broom. 

BROOM'-RAPE, n. A plant, orobanche, or strangle-weed, a 
genus of British perennial epiphyte plants. 

BROOM'ING a ship. See Bream. 

BROOM'STÁAFF, 22x. The staff or hardle of a broom.— 

BROOM'STIOK, § Swift. 

BROOM'Y,u. Full of broom; containing broom. 

BRO'SEN, a. Burned.—Cranen dialect. [Not used. 

BROTH, n. (Sax. broth.] 1. Liquor in which flesh is boiled 
and macerated. 2. In America, the word ie often applied 
a uning water, or snow and water mingled ; as, snow- 

oth. . 

BROTHEL, n. [Fr. borde] A house of lewdness ; a house 
appropriated to the purposes of prostitution; a bawdy- 
house; a stew. 

BROFHEL-HOUSE, n. A brothel. 

BROTH'EL-ER, n. One who frequents brothels. 

BROFUEL-RY, n. Lewdness; obecenity. 

BRÓTH'ER (brufh'er) 2.; pl. BROTHERS, or BRETHREN. 
[Goth. brothar; Sax. brother. —'The common plural is 
brothers; in the solemn style, brethren is used.) 1. A hu- 
man male, born of the same father and mother. 2. Any 
one closely united; as, a band of brothers. 3. One who 
resembles another in manners.—In Scri the term 
brother is applied to a kinsman by blood more remote 
than a son of the same parents. Persons of the same 
profaan call each other brother.—In a more general sense, 

ther, or brethren, is used for man in general.— Brother. 
german is a brother by the father's and mother's side, in 
contradistinction to a uterine brother, or one by the 
mother ont 

BROFHER-IN-LAW,%. The brother ofa husband or wife ; 
also, a sister's husband. 

BROFHER-LIKE, a. Becoming a brother.—Skak. 

BROFHER-LOVE, n. Brotherly affcction.—SAak. 

BROTH'ER-HQOD, n. 1. The state or quality of being a 
brother. 2. An association of men for any purpose, as a 
society of monks; a fraternity. 3. A class of mem of the 
same kind, profession, or occupation. 

BROTH'ER-LESS, a. Without a brother.—Shak. 

BROFHER-LI-NESS, n. State of being brotherly. 

BROFH'ER-LY (bruth'er-le), a. Pertaining to brothers; 
Such as is natural for brothers ; becoming brothers; kind; 
affectionate. Shakspeare uses this word as an adverb. “I 
speak but brotherly.” 

BROUGHT (brawt), pret. and pp. of bring. See BRING. 

BROW, ^. (Sax. brew, bruwa.] 1. The prominent ridge 
over the eye, forming an above the orbit. —To knit 
the brows, is to frown. 2. The hair that covers the brow, 
forming an arch, called the eye-brow. 3. The forehead. 
Hence, the general air of the countenance. 4. The edge 
of a stcep place, as the brink of a river or precipice. 5.A 
fringe of coppice, adjoining to the hedge of a field. —Mason. 

BROW, v. t. To bound; to limit.— Milton. 

BROW'-ANT-LER, n. The first shoot that grows on a 
deer's horn, or the branch of a deer’s horn next the head. 

BROW’-POST, n. Among builders, a beam that goes across 
a building.— Encyc. 

t BROW’-SI€K, a. Dejected; hanging the head. 

BROW'®BEAT, v. t. To depress or bear down with haugh- 
ty, stern louks, or with arrogant speech and dogmatic as- 
sertious. 

BROW'BEAT-EN (brow'bé-tn) pp. Overborne by impu- 


dence. 

BROW"'BEAT-ING, ppr. Overbearing with severe brows, 
ste tn looks, or positive assertions. 

BRC W'BEAT-ING, n. A bearing down with stern looks, 
su Jercilious manncrs, or confident assertions. 

BRCW'BOUND, a. Crowned; having the head encircled 
as with a diadem.—Shak. ç 

BROW ED (browd), a. Formed into a border. 

BROW'LESS, a. Without shame.—.Addison. 

BROWN, a. (Sax. brun.] Dusky; of a dark or dusky col- 
or,in to redness; but the shades are various. Brown 
results from a mixture of red, black, and yellow. 

BROWN, v.t. 1. To make brown or dusky. 2. To give a 
bright brown color to articles of iron, as gun-barrels, by 
ferming a thin coat of oxyd on their surface. 

BAROWN'-BILL, n. A weapon formerly used by the Eng- 
lish foot-soldiers. 

8PROWNC-COAL, n. Wood coal or lignite, which see. 

3€0WNC-SPAR,*. A magnesian carbonate of lime, tinged 
by oxyd of iron and manganese. 

6ROWN'-STOUT, n. A superior kind ^f porter. 

BROYVN-STUD-Y, n. Gloomy study ; dull thoughtfulness. 

BROWN’-WOKT, n. 1. A plant, prunella. 2. A species of 
scrophularia, the vernalis. 

BROWNIE (brown'e), n. In Scottish superstitions, a good- 
natured spirit, who was supposed often to perform im- 
portant services aroand the house by night, such as thrash- 
-ng, churning, &c. 
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BROWN'ING, n. The act of giving a brow 
cially to articles of iron, as i then Bl "fev 

BROWN'ISH, & Somewhat brown. 

BROWN'ISM, n. The doctrines of the Brownista. 

BROWN'ST, n. A follower of Robert Brown, who bels 
that each local church has the power to govern itsclf, and 
is absolutely independent of every other church. mE 

BROWN'NESS, n. A brown color.— Sidney. 

t BROWN'Y, a. Brown.—SAak. 

BROWSE (browz), v. t. [Gr. Spwoxw.} To eot the ends of 
branches of trees and shrubs, or the young shoots. 

BROWSE’, v. i. To feed on the tender branches or shoots 
of shrubs and trees, as cattle. 

BROWSE Gown a The tender branches or twigs of 
trees and shrubs, fit for the food of cattle and other animals, 

BROWSE-WOOD, *. Shrubs and bushes on which ani. 
mals browse. 

BRO RING, ppr. Feeding on branches, shrubs, or shoots 
of trees, 

BRÜ'CI-NA, 2". A vegetable alkaloid, extracted from the 

BRÜ'CINE, $ bark of the false angustura. 

BRÜ'CITE, ^. A native hydrate of magnesia, a white, 
pearly mineral, having a thin, foliated structure, like talc. 
It was first found at Hoboken, New Jersey, and named in 
America in honor of A. Bruce, Esq. This name has also 
been given by mineralogists to the ckondrodite of Berzclius, 

BROTIN, n. A name given to a bear.—Popes Dunciad. 

BROISE (brize), v. t. (Sax. brysan.] To crush by beating 
or pounding with an instrument not edged or pointed.— 
Syn. To break; crush, pound; squeeze. 

BROISE, n. A contusivn; a hurt upon the flesh of animals, 
upon plants or other bodies, with a blunt or heavy instru- 
ment. 

BROISED (brüzd), pp.ora. Crushed; hurt or broken by a 
blunt or heavy instrument, 

BROISER, n. 1. A concave tool for grinding the specula of 
telescopes.—2. In vulgar langu a boxer. 

BRÜISE'WORT, a. A plant, comfrey. 

BRUÜIS'ING, ppr.or a. Crushing; breaking or wounding by 
a blunt or heavy instrument. 

BRDÜISTNG, n. In lar language, a beating or boxing. 

BROIT (rite), n. fre Report; rumor; fame. : 

tł BROIT, v. t. To report; to noise abroad. 

BROITED, pp. Reported. 

BRUITING, ppr. Eepordng. 

BRÜ'MAL, n. [L. bruma.] Belonging to the winter.— Brown. 
inde T [Fr. brume.) Mist; fog; vapors.—Barlow. [Lit- 
tle u 
t BRUN, ix. Ariver or stream. [Burn is still used in Scot 

t BURN, $ land.) 

BRU-NE ^ *. [Fr.]) A woman with a brown or dark 
complexion. 

BRUNTON (brun'yon), n. [Fr.brugnon.] A sort of fruit be- 
tween a plum and a peac 

BRUNSWICK GREEN. A compound of one part of chloride 
of copper and three parts of oxyd of copper, forming a 
color used for various purposes in the arts. 

BRUNT, n. (Dan. brynde, and brunst.) 1. The heat, or ut 
most violence of an onset; the strength or violence of 
any contention. 2 The force of a blow; violence; shock 
of any kind. 3. A sudden effort. 

BRUSH, ^. [Fr. brosse] 1. An instrument for cleaning any 
thing of dust and dirt by light rubbing. 2. The larger 

cils used by painters. 3. Branches of trees lopped off; 
rushwood ; a sense common in the United States. 4. The 
small trees and shrubs of a wood; or a thicket of small 
trees.— Encyc. 5. A ekirmish; a slight encounter; also, 
an assault; a shock, or rude treatment, from collision.—6. 
Ine ity, the luminous appearance of electric matter. 
7. A bushy tail; as, the brush of a fox. 

BRUSH, v.t. 1. To sweep or rub with a brush. 2 To 
strike, as with a brush; to strike lightly, by passing over 
the surface, without injury or impression. 3. To paint 
with a brush. 4. With off, to remove by brushing. 5. To 
move as a brush; to pass over with a light contact. 

BRUSH, v. i 1. To move nimbly in haste; to move so 
lightly as scarcely to be perceivcd. 2. To move or skim 
over, with a slight contact, or without much impression. 

BRUSH-WHEELS, n. pl. Wheels which move each other 
without coggs. The rubbing surfaces are often covered 
with stiff hairs; sometimes with woolen cloth, or buff 
leather. 

BRUSHED (brusht), pp. Rubbed with a brush; struck 


BR SHER, m. One who brushes. 

BRUSH'ET. See Busker. , 

BRUSH'TNG, ppr. Sweeping or rubbing with a brush ; strik- 
in Er; moving nimbly in haste; skimming over 

E ya, a. Brisk; light.— Encyc. 

BRUSH'LIKE, a. Resembling a brush.—Asiat. Res. 

BRUSH'WOOD, n. Brush; a thicket or coppice of smal 
trees and shrul s ; also, branches of trecs cut off.— Dryden 
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BRUSH Y,a Resvmbling a brush; rough; shaggy; haviug 
long bair.— Boyle. 

BRUSK, a. (Fr. brusque.) Rude; rough— if oton 

BRUS SELS—“PROLTS, a. pl. A delicate variety of cab- 
bage. They are small green heads, each a cabbage in mini- 
ature, of onc or two inches in diameter, which sprout forth 
from au upright stein or atalk.— Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 

BRUSTLE (brus‘sl), e. & (Sax. brastlian.) To crackle; to 
make a small crackling noise; to rustle, as a silk garment; 
to vapor, as a bully. 

BRUSTLING, ppr. Crackling; rustling; vaporing. 
BRUT, e. i (Fr. brouter.) To browse.—Evelyn. 

BROTAL, a 1. Pertaining to a brute. 2. Unfeeling, like a 
brute.—SvwN. Savage; cruel; inhuman; brutish; merci- 
lees; barbarous. 

BRU-TAL'I-TY, n. Inhumanity; savagcness; churlishness ; 
inecisibility to pity or shame. 

BROTAL-IZE, e. . To make brutal, churlish, or inhuman. 

BRUTAL-IZE, e. & To become brutal, inhuman, or coarse 
and beastly.— Addison. 

BROTAL-LY, adv. Cruelly ; inhumanly; in a coarse, churl- 
ish, or bruta] manner.—rbutknot. 

BROTE, a. (Fr. bru] 1. Senscless; unconscious. 2. Ir- 
rational; ferine. 3. Bestial; in common with beasts. 4. 
Rough; uncivilized ; insensible. 

BRUTE, n. 1. A beast; any anima] destitute of reason. 
2. A brutal person; a savage in heart or manners; a low- 
bred, unfeeling man. 

I BROTE. v. t., for bruit, to report. 

BROTE'LY, adv. In a rude manner.— Milton. 

t BROTE NESS, »  Brutality.—Spenser. 

BRO‘TI-FY, v.t. To make a person a brute; to make sense- 
less, stupid, or une np omete: 

BROTISH, a. 1. Like a brute or beast, in respect to mind 
or feeling; hence, characterized by JEOOrance or cruelty. 
-Syn. Ignorant; untaught; insensible ; stupid; unfeel. 
ing; savage; cruel; brutal; barbarous; inhuman; fero- 
cious; gross; carnal; sensual; bestial 

BRÜ'TISH-LY, adv. In the manner ofa brute; grossly; ir- 
rationally ; r a savagely. 

BRO‘TISH-NESS, n. Stupidity ; insensibility ; brutality ; 
savageness; the qualities of a brute. 

BET TIAN, n. The nature and characteristic qualities of a 

rute. 

t BRUT'TING, n. Browsin 

BROTUM FUL'MEN. (13 A loud but harmless threat. 
ening. 

BRY'O-NINE, n. An alkaloid obtained from white bryony, 
one of the most virulent vegetable poisons. 

BRYO-NY, 2. (L. bryonia.] White jalap, the popular name 
of a genus of plants of several species. —B bryony is 
the popular name of a genus of plants called tamus. 

BUB, n. A cant word for strong malt liquor.—Prtor. 

? BUB, v. t. To throw outin bubbles.— ille. 

BUBBLE, n. (D. bobbel.) 1. A small bladder or vesicle of 
water or other fluid, inflated with air. 2. Any thing that 
wants firmness or solidity; a vain project; a fraud. 3. A 

erson deceived. 

BUBBLE, v. i. 1. To rise in bubbles, as liquors when boil. 
ing or agitated. 2. To run with a gurgling noise. 

BUBBLE, v. t. To cheat; to deceive or impose on. 

BUBBLER, x. One who cheats. — Digby. 

BUB'BLING, ppr. or a. Rising in bubbles; running with a 
areis sound ; chen 

BUB'BLY, a. Abounding in bubbles; bubbling. 

BUB'BY, n. A woman's breast.— rbuthnot. 

BÜ'BO, n. [Gr. Bov6wv; L. bubo.) An inflammation, with 
enlargement of a lymphatic gland, particularly in the 

in or armpit. 

BU-BON'O-CELE, n. (Gr. Bov6wy and xn\n.) Hernia ingui- 
nalia, or inguinal rupture. 

t BÜBU-KLE, n. A red pimple.—Shak. 

BU-BUL'€A, n. A flat fresh-water fish. 

BU€-€A-NEER', ln. (Fr. boucaner.) Primarily, a bucca- 

BU€-A-NIER', $ neer is said to be one who dries and 
smokes flesh or fish after the manner of the Indians. The 
name was first given to the French settlers in Hayti or 
Hispaniola, whose business was to hunt wild cattle and 
swine. It was afterward applied to the piratical adven- 
turers, English and French, who combined to make dep- 
redations on the Spaniards in America. 

BU€'€AL, a. (L. bucca.) Pertaining to the cheek. 

BU€-CEL-LA'TION, n. [L. buccella, buccea.] The act of 
breaking into large pieccs. 

BU€-CI-NA'TOR, n. [L.] A muscle of the cheek uscd in 
blowing. 

BU€'UI-NAL,a. Trumpet-shaped; rescmbling a trumpet. 

BUC'CI-NITE, n. Fossil remains or petrifactions of the 
shells called buccinum. 

BU-CENT'AUR, ^. 1. A mythological beast, half ox, and 
half man. 2. The state barge of Venice. 

BU.CEPH'A-LUS, n. 1. The name of Alexander's horse. 
2. An animal of the gazcl tribe. 
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BÜ'CE-ROS, x. The hornbill, or Indian raven. 

BU€HI'OL-ZITE, n. A fibrous mineral of great hardness, 
and a grayish or yellowish color, consisting of silica and 
alumina. 

BUEK, n. [G. bauche, beuche.] 1. Lycin which clothes are 
sonked in the operation of bleaching ; the liquor in which 
clothes are washed. 2, The cloth or clothes soaked or 
washed in iyo. 

BUEK, v. t. (G. bewchen.] To soak or stcep in lye, a process 
in bleaching ; to wash or stecp in lye or suds. 

BUEK, n. [3ax. buc, bucca.) 1. The male of the fallow deer, 
of the goat, the sheep, thc rabbit, and harc. 2. A gay, dash 
ing young fellow. 

BUEK, v. i. To copulate as bucks and does. 

BU€K’-BASK-ET, n. A basket in which clothes are carried 
to the wash.—Shak. 

BUCK'BEAN, n. This is properly bogbean. 

BU€KED (buckt), pp. Soaked in lyc.—Ash. 

BU€K'ET, n. (Sax. ouc.) 1. The vessel in which water ts 
drawn or carried.—2. In water-wheels, a term applicd to 
cavities on the rim of the wheel, into which Te water 
rushes, causing the wheel to revolve. 

BU€K’ET-FYL, n. Ae much as a bucket will hold. 

BUEK'EYE, n. A tree in the Western States. Hence the 
name given to an inhabitant of Ohio. 

BU€K'ING, ppr. Soaking in lye, in the process of bleach- 
ing; washing. 

BUE€K'ING, n. The act or process of soaking cloth in lye 
for bleaching; also, the lye or liquor; a washing. 

BUCKING-STOOL, n. A washing block. 

BU€K‘18H, a. Pertaining to a buck, or gay young fellow, 
foppish.—Smart. 

BUCK’LE (buk’), n. (Fr. boucle] 1. An instrument made 
of some kind of metal, for fastening together certain parta 
of dress, as thc straps of shoes. 2. A curl, or a state of be- 
ing curled or crisped, as hair.—3. In coats of arms, a token 
of the surety, faith, and service of the bearer. 

BU€K'LE, v. t. 1. To fasten with a buckle, or buckles. 2. 
To prepare for action; a metaphor, taken from buckling 
on armor. 3. To join in battle. 4. To confine or limit. 

BU€K'LE, v. £ To bend; to bow.—To buckle to, to bend 
to; to apply with vigor; to engage with zeal—To buckle 
in, to close in; to embrace or seize the body, as in a scuf. 
fle; a popular use in America.— To buckle with, to encounter 
with embrace ; to join in close combat. 

BU€K'L ED, pp. Fastened with a buckle. 

BU€K'LER, n. (W. bwccled.] A kind of shield, or piece of 
defensive armor. 

t BUEK'LER, v. t. To shield; to defend.—Shak. 

BU€K’LER-HRAD-ED, a. Having a head like a buckler. 

BUE€K'LER-THORN, n. Christ's thorn. 

BU€K'LING, n. A fastening by a buckle. 

BU€K'LING, ppr. Faste with a buckle. 

BU€K'MXST, n. (buck, that is, beach, and mast.) The mast, 
or fruit of the beach-tree. 

BU€K'RAM, n. (Fr. bougran.] A coarse linen cloth, stif- 
fened with glue. 

BUE€K'RAM, a. Stiff; precise.. Fuke. 

BU€K’RAMS, n. The eame as wild garlic. 

BU€KS'HORN, n. A plant, a species of plantago, or plant- 


ain, called c ws. 

BU€K'SKIN, n. The skin of a buck. Asan adjective, made 
of leathcr prepared from the skin of a buck. 

BU€K’STALL, n. A toil or net to take deer. 

BUCKTHORN, n. The popular name of a genus of orna- 
mental shrubs, called r&amnus. The bark and berries of 
some of the species are used in dyeing. 

BU€K'WHEAT, 2. [D. boek-weit; literally, beech wheat, so 
called from its seed's resembling the beech nut] A plant, 
and a ies of edible grain; called, also, brank. 

BU-€OL'16, a. (Gr. BovxoAos.] Pastoral. 

BU-€OL/'€, n. 1. A pastoral poem, representing rural af- 
fairs. 2. A writer of pastorals. 

BUD, x. (D. bot] 1. A gem; the shoot of a plant; a small 
rotuberance on thc stem or branches of a plant, contain. 
ng the rudiments of future leaves or a flower. 2. An un- 

expanded flower ; as, the bud of a rosc. 

BUD, v. i 1. To put forth or produce buds or gems; to 
gcrminate. 2 To put forth shoots; to grow as a bud into 
a flower or shoot. 3. To begin to grow, or to issue from 
a stock in the manner of a bud, as a horn. 4. To be in 
bloom, or growing like a young plant. 

BUD, v. t. To inoculate a plant; to insert the bud of a plant 
under the bark of another tree, for the purpose of raising 
upon any stock a species of fruit different from that of tha 
stock. 

BUDDED, pp. Put forth in buds; inoculated. 

BOD'DHA. Sre BoopH. 

BÜD'DHISM, n. The doctrines of the Buddhists. See Boop 

BUDDING, ppr. or a. Putting forth buds; inoculating. 

BUDDING, n. The act of inserting a bud of one tree witifta 
the bark of another for propagation ; inoculation. 

BUD'DING-NESS, n. State of budding. 
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BUD'DLE, n. In mening, a largo square frame of boards, 
used in washing tin ore.— 4s. 

BUD'DLE, v. & Among miners, to wash ore. 

BOLE’ LIGHT, 2. (from Bude, the residence of the invent 
or, G. tiurney.] An intense white light, produced by burn- 
ing pt ‘ified coal-gas in a compound Argand lamp of a pc- 
culiar construction. 

BUDGE, v. t. (Fr. and Norm. bouger.) To move off; to 
stir; to wag. In America, wag is much used as equivalent 
to budge; but the use of both words is vulgar. 

BUDGE, n. The dressed skin or fur of lambs. 

BUNGE, s. 1. Brisk; jocund 2 Surly; stiff; formal. (Obs.) 

BUDGE-BACH'E-LORS, ». pl. A company of men who 
accompany the lord-mayor of London at his inauguration. 

BUDGE-BAR-REL, s. A small barre! with only one head, 
used for carrying powder. 

tBUDGENESS, n. Sternness; severity. 

BUDÓ'ER, n. One who moves or stirs from his place. 

BUDG'E-HO, x. A large Bengal pleasure-boat. 

BUDÓ'ET, n. (Fr. bougete.] 1. A bag; a little sack, with its 
contents. Hence, a stock or store. 2. The papers re- 
specting the finances of the British nation. e word is 
now used in a similar sense in France.— 7o the budg- 
et, to lay before a legislative body the financial estimates of 
tho government. 

t BUDG'Y, a. Consisting of fur. 

BUD'LET, s. A little bud springing from a parent bud. 

BUFF, n. (contracted from buffalo, or skin.) 1. Buff- 
skin; a sort of leather, prepared with oil, like chamois, 
from the skin of the buffalo, and also the elk and some 
othes animals. 2 A military coat, made of buffskin or 
eimilar leather. 3. The color of a buff; a light yellow. 4. 
A yellow, viscid substance, formed on the surface of blood 
drawn in inflammatory diseases.—Parr. 

BUFF, v.¢ To strike. See Burret. 

BUF'FA-LO, n. (It. and Sp. bufalo.) The bubalus, a species 
of the bovine genus. The name is also applied to wild 
oxen in general, and particularly to the bison of North 
America. See Bison. 

BUFFA-LO-ROBE, n. The skin of the bison of North 
America incorrectly called buffalo, prepared with the 

air on. 

BUFFEL-DU€K, ». Buffel's-head duck, a bird. 

BUFF'-€OAT, x. A military bodice without sleeves, made 
of buffalo or other thick leather. 

BUFF'ER, w. A cushion to deaden the buf or percussion 
of a moving body, as a rail road car, when striking some 
other object; c also, bufing us. 

BUFFET, n. (Fr. buffer.) A cupio or set of shelves, for 
plates, glass, china, aná other like furniture. 

BUFFET, n. (It. bufetto.) A blow with the fist; a box on 
the ear or face; a slap.— Milton. 

BUFFET, v. t. 1. To strike with the hand or fist; to box; 
to beat. 2. To beat in contention; to contend against. 

BUFF'ET, v. £ To exercise or play at boxing. 

BUFFET-ED, pp. Struck; beaten. 

BUFF'ET-ER, n. One who buffets; a boxer. 

BUFF'ET-ING, ppr. Striking with the hand; boxing; con- 


pui a 

BUFF'ET-ING, n. 1. A striking with the hand. 2 A suc- 
cess. on of blows; contention; attack; opposition. 

BUFF'IN, n. A sort of coarse stuff. 

BUF'FLE, x. (Fr. The buffalo. 

BUF'LE, v. i. To puzzle; to be at a lose.— Swift. 

BUFFLE-HÉAD, n. One who has a large head. 

BUFFLE-HÉAD-ED (buf fi-hed-ed), a. Having a large head, 
like a buffalo; dull; stupid ; foolish. 

BUF'FO. |It] The comic actor in an opera. 

BUF-FOON’, n. (Fr. boxfon.] 1. Aman who makes a prac- 
tice of amusing others by low tricks, antic jestures and 
postures, jokes, and other vulgar pleasantries. A droll; 
a mimic. 2. He who uses indecent raillery. 

BUF-FOON', v. & To make ridiculous. 

BUF-FOON'ER-Y, x. The arts and practices of a buffoon; 
low jests ; ridiculous pranks; vulgar tricks and postures. 

BUF-FOON'ING, x. Buffoonery.—Dryden. 

BJF.FOON'ISH, a. Like a buffoon; consisting in low jests 
Or gestures. 

BUF-FOON18M, n. The practices of a buffoon. 

t BUF-FOON'TZE, v. £ To play the fool, jester, or buffoon. 

BUF.FOON'-LIKE, a. Resembling a buffoon. 

BUF-FOON'LY, a. Consisting of low, vulgar tricks. 

PEPEN, a. x pares art sof Bee a color and 

xture; as, the coat o e bloo ertaining to 
bu f on the blood. 1 

BOFON-ITE, n. [L. bufo.) Toadstone. 

BUG, n. (qu. W. bac, bycan.] The name of a vast multitude 
of insects, which infest houses and plants. 

BUG, _ x. (W.bwg.] A frightful object; a walking 

BUG'BEAR, $ dicte ; any thing imaginary that is consid- 
ered as frightful — Locke, 

BUG'BEAR, v.t. To alarm or frighten with idle phantoms. 
—Archbishop King. 
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BUG'GER, n. (Fr. bougre.) One guilty of ti 
nature. A x Bede cig term pe lhe Crime against 

BUG'GER-Y, n. The unnatural and detestable crime of cer. 
nal intercourse of man or woman with a beast; or of hw. 
man beings unnaturally with cach other. omy. 

BUG'GI-NESS, n. The state of being infected with bugs. 

BUG'GY, x. A small onc-horse carriage.—Smart 

BUG'GY, e. Abounding with bu j 

BU'GLE, : : bug :) 1. A bunting-horn. — 

BUGLE-HORN, § Shak. 2. A military instrument of music. 

BUGLE, n. An elongated glass bead, of various colors, 
though more commonly black. 

BUGLE, x. [L. bugula, or bugillo.] A genus of plants, aju- 
ga, of several species. 

BUGLE, x. (L. buculus.] A sort of wild ox. 

BÜGLE-WEED, x. A plant, the lycopus virginicus, some- 

pan used gans ; 

BU" 88, n. u@lossus.} A genus of planta, anc 
used for dyeing and coloring. i p xs 

BUGWORT, x. A plant, the cimicifuga. 

BOHL (büle), x. The name of light and complicated figures 
of brass, unburnished gold, &c. let as an ornament into 
surfaces of ebony or other dark wood, or tortoise-shell. 

BCHL’-WORK, 2. Work in which wood is inlayed with bul 

BUHR'STONE (burstóne) x. A sub-species of silex or 

uartz. This word is often written burr-stone. 

BUILD (bild), v. t.; pret. built; pp. built. The regular pret. 
and pp. builded, is sometimes used. (Sax. byldan.] [The 
spelling bild would be more accordant with the deriva- 
tion.) 1. To frame, construct, and raise, as an edifice. 2. 
To raise by art; to frame or shape into a particular form; 
as, to build up a theory. 3. To raise any thing on a sup- 
port or foundation ; as. to build one's hopes.—4. In Scrip- 
ture, to increase and strengthen; to cement and knit to- 

ther; to settle, or establish and preserve. 

BUILD (bild), v. £ 1. To exercise the art, or practice the 
business of building. 2. To construct, rest, or depend on 
as a foundation. 

BUILDER (bilder), n. 1. One who builds; an architect, a 
ship-wright, a mason, &c. 2. A creator. 

BUILDING (bilding), ppr. Framing and erecting; dapes | on. 

BUILD'ING (bilding), n. A fabric or edifice constructed for 
use or convenience, as a house. 

BUILT (bilt), pp. Framed and raised ; constructed. 

BUILT (bilt), x. 1. Form; shape; general figure of a struc- 
ture.— . 2 Species of building. 

BUL, ^. common flounder.— Chambers. 

BULB, x. (Gr. Bod6os.] A round body, applied to many ob- 
jects. But in botany, it is appropriately a scaly body. either 
above or below ground. emitting fibrous roots from its 
base, and a stem from its center, as the onion. 

BULB, v. í. To bulb out, is to project, or be protuberant 
— Evelyn. [Little used. 

BULB-A'CEOU3 (bul-bā'sħus), a. Bulbous. 

BULBED, a. Round-headed. 

BULB-IF'ER-OUS, a. Producing bulbs, 

BULB'OUS, a. 1. Containing bulbe, or a bulb; growing 
from bulbs; round, or roundish. 2. Containing a knob, 
or protuberant part; swelling out; presenting rounded 
elevations. 

BUL'BUL, ». The nightingale of the Persians, represented 
as enamored of the opening rose-bud. 

E eS pl n. A goang male calf. — Marston. 

BUL 


QE, n. A different orog apay of bilge. (W. bwlg.] 
The bilge or protuberant part of a cask; protuberance. 
BULGE, v. i p To swell out; to be protuberant. 2. To 


bilge, as a ship. See BILGE. 
BULO 


NG, ppr. ora. Swelling out; bilging. As an adjec- 


tive, protuberant. 
BOLI-MY, m. aor Bovina.) A voracious appetite; ag 
BU-LIM1-A, $ disease in which the patient has a perpetual 


and insatiable appetite for food, and often faints, if not in- 


n 

BULK, n. (W. bholg.) 1. tude of material substance, 

whole dimensions; size of a thing. 2. The gross; the 
majority ; the main mass or body.—Swift. 3. Main fabric. 
4. The whole content of a ship's hold for the stowage of 
goods. 5. A part of a building jutting out.—Shak. To 
break bulk, in seamen's language, is to begin to unload.- 
In bulk, in a mass, or solid state ; as, pork in bulk, or bulk 
pork, i. e., pork not cut up or prepared for packing.— Sale 
by bulk, is a sale of goods as they are, without weight or 
measure.—Laden in bulk, having the cargo loose in the 
hold, or not inclosed in boxas bales, or Rm 
magnitude; greatness; largeness; extent; majority. 

BULKHEAD. n. A partition in a ship, made with boards, 
&c., to form separate apartments. 

BULK‘1-NESS, ». Greatness in bulk size, or stature. 

BULK'Y,a. Large; of great ensions. ; 

BULL, n. (Germ. bull.) sti The male of the e NQ pore 
genus of quadrupeds, of which cow 1s the a a & 
Scriptural sense, an enemy. 3. Taurus, onc o: the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. 
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BULL, n. [lt bolla This name was given to the seal : BUM, v. £ To make a uoise.—Marsto 


which was appended to the edicts and briefs of the pope, 
and, in process of time, applied to the edict itself. —Spel- 
man.) l. A letter, edict, or rescript of the pope, pub- 
lished or transmitted to the churches over which he is 
bead, containing some deeree, order, or decision. 

BULL,» A verbal blunder, or contradiction. More Gady: 
an apparent congruity, but real incongruity of ideas, sud- 
denly discovered.— Rev. Syd. Smith. 

PELL a prefix, signities a bull, or large, or having a large 


BULL’-BAITING, ». The practice of baiting or exciting 
bulls with dogs.— Addison. 

BULL BEEF, ». The flesh of a bull; coarse beef. 

BULL -BEG-GAR, n. Something terrible, or fri tful 

BULL-€ALF (-kaf), w. A male calf; a stupid fcllow. 

BULL’-DOG, m. A species of dog, of remarkable courage. 

BULL'-FACED (féste) a. Having a large face.— Dryden. 

BULL'-FEAST. Ses BULL-FIGHT. 

BÜLL-FIGHT, n. A combat with a bull; an amusement 
amonz the Spaniards and Portuguese. 

BULL'-FINCH, n. A bird of the grosbeak kind. 

BÜLL'FL?, ?* The gad-fly, or breeze, a tormentor of 

BULL-BEE, $ cattle. 

BÜLL'-FROG, n. A large species of frog. . 

BULL'-HEAD, m. 1. A genus of fishes, the cottus, having a 
spinous head, which is broader than the body. 2. A stupid 
fellow; alubber. 3. A small, black water vermin. 

BULL’-TROUT, n. A large species of trout. 

BULL-WEED,s. Knap-weed.—Johnson. 

BULL’-WORT, n. Bishop's-weed.—Johnson. 

BULL'S-ETE (4) * 1. Among seamen, a piece of wood in 
the form of a ring. 2. A &mall circular window or open- 

. 3. A thick, round glass let into a ship's deck to give 
light below. 4. Aldebaran, a star. 5. A small, obscure 
cloud, portending a great storm. 

BULL'S-NOSE, n. In architecture, the external angle of a 
polygon, or of two lines which meet at an obtuse angle. 
BUL'LA, n. 1. A genus of univalvular testaceous mollusca. 
9. A bleb; a vesicle, or elevation of the cuticle, containing 

a transparent watery fluid. 

BULL'ACE. w. A wild, sour plum, of a light color. 

BULL-ANTIO, e. Designating certain ornamental capital 
letters, used in apostolic bulls. [I is used, also, as a noun.) 

BULL’A-RY, n. A collection of papistical bulls. 

BUL'LATE, a. [L. bullatus.) Having elevations, like blisters. 

BUL'LEN-NAIL8, 2. pl. Nails with round heads and short 
shanks, turned and lackered. 

BULLET, n. (Fr. boulet.) A ball of iron or lead, used to 
load musketa, rifles, pistols, &c. 

BULLE-TIN, n. (Fr.) 1. A report of a atate of facts, issued 
by authority, as of military events, or the health of some 
distinguished personage. 2 In a wider sense, any public 
notice or announcement, especially of recent news. 

BUL'LE-TIN-BOÓARD, n. A board for posting up recent in- 
telligence, as at news-rooms, printing-offices, &c. 

BULL'LED (bnhid) pp. Insulted. 

ULLTON (bullyon), 2. jEr: billon.) Uncoined gold or 

ver in the mass.—In political economy, the word denotes 
old and silver, both coined and uncoined.—P. Cyc. 

BUL'LI-RAG, v. t. To insult ina bullying manner. 

BULLISH, e. Partaking of the nature of a bull or blunder. 

Milton. 

BULLAST, n. A writer of papal bulls.—Harmar. 

BOL LITE, 2. A petrified shell, or the fossil remains of 
shells, of the genus bulla. 

t BUL-LI"TION, *. (L. bullio.) The act or state of boiling. 

Superseded b ition. 

BULL'OCK, n. ISex. bulluca.) An ox, or castrated bull— 
In America. it is applied to a full-grown ox. 

ULL'OCK'S-ETE -, n. A small, thick glass or sky-light 

in a covering or roof. 

BULLY, n. (Sw. bšla.] A noisy, blustering, overbearing, 
quarrelsome fellow, more distinguished for insolence and 

mpty menaces than for courage.—Addison. 

BULL'Y, v. t. To insult and overbear with noise and blus- 

tering menaces. King.—SYN. To bluster; swagger; Ya- 
r; crow; hector; domineer. 

BULLYY, v. £ To be noisy and quarrelsome. 

BULL/Y-ING, ppr. Insulting with threats. 

BÜL'RUSH, m. (bole, or boll, and rusk.) A large kind of 
rush, growing in wet land or water. 

BUL'RUSH-Y, c. Made of bulrushes.—Huloet. : 

BULSE, 2. A certain quantity of diamonds. Wrazall ( India). 

t BUL'TEL, *. A bolter, or banag cloth; also, bran. 

BUL^VARK, ‘x. [Sw. bolvárck.] In fortification, a bas- 
tion, ora rampart, &c. 2 A fortification; also, any means 
of defense. 3. That which secures against an enemy or 


external opm; a screen or shelter; means of pro- 
tection and safety. 


PUL'WARK, v.t. To fortify with a rampart; to accure by | 


a fortification; to protect. —Addison. 
BOM, n. The buttocks; the part on which we sit. 


Re 

BUM-BAIL1FF, ». (a corruption of boand bailiff.) In Eng 
land, an under-bailitt. 

BUN'-BOAT, n. A small boat, for carrying provisions to e 
ship at a distance from shore. 

BUM'BARD. See Bomparp. 

BUM'BAST, n. [a different spelling of bombast, which sev.) 
1. Acloth e by sewing one stuff upon another; patch 
work. 2 Linen stuffed with cotton; stuffing; wadding. 

BUM'BLE-BEE, n. (L. bombus.] A large bee, sometimes 
called kumble-bee ; so named from its sound.— Forby. 

BUN'KIN, 2. [See Bumpxin.) 1. A short boom projecting 
from each bow of a ship. 2. A small outrigger over the 
stern of a boat. 

BUMP, n. [ W. pomp] L A swelling or protuberance. 2. A 
thump; a heavy blow. 

BUMP, v. à. To make a loud, heavy, or hollow noise, as the 
bittern. It is also written boom; (W. bwmp. 

BUMP, v. t. To strike as with or against any ding large or 
solid; to thump. 

BUMP'ER, n. 1 A cup or glass filled to the brim, or till the 
liquor runs over. Hence, 2. A crowded house at a thce- 
tre, &c., in honor of some favorite performer. 

BUMP'KIN, a An awkward, heavy rustic; a clown, or 
country lout.—ZLocke. 

1 BUMP'RIN-LY, a. Clownish.— Richardson. 

BUN. See Bunn. 

BUNCH, n. [W. pong.) 1 A protuberance; a hunch; a 
knob, or lump. 2 A cluster; a number of the same kind 
growing together. 3. A number of things tied togethor. 
4. A collection of things; a knot. 

BUNCH, v. £ To swell out in a protuberance; to be pro 
tuberant, or round. 

BUNCH, v. t. To form or tie in a bunch or bunches. 

BUNCH-BA€KED (bunch'-bakt) a. Having a bunch on the 

BUNCH NP SA 3 The quality of 

1-NF 38, n. e quality of belng bunchy, or grow- 
ing in bum hes. a 
BUNCH'Y, a. Growing in bunches; like a bunch; having 


BUNDLE, n. (Sax. byndel.| 1. A number of things put to- 
gether. 2. À roll; any g bound or rolled into a con. 
venient form for conveyance. 

BUNDLE, v.t. To tie or bind in a bundle or roll; often 
followed by up.—Swift. To bundle off, to send away in a 
hurry or pet.— Halloway. 

BUNG, 2. (Fr. bondon.) The stopple of the orifice in the 


AE of a cas 

BUNG, v. t. To stop the orifice in the bilge of a cask with 
a bung; to close up. 

BUNG-DRAW-ER, n. A wooden mallet, of a peculiar form, 
for aking he bung out of a cask. [Local] 

BUNG'-HOLE, ^. hole or orifice in the bilge of a cask. 
Sometimes shortened into bung. 

BUN’OA-LOW, n. In Bengal, a country-house, erected by 
Europeans, and made of wood, bamboo, mats, and thatch. 

BUN"GLE (bunggl, v. £ To perform in a clumsy, awk- 
ward manner.— Dryden. 

BUN"GLE, v.& To make c7 mend clumsily; to botch; to 
manage awkwardly; with up.— Dryden. 

BUN'GLE, 2. A botch; inaccuracy; gross blunder ; clumsy 
performance.—Ray. 

BUN"GLER, 2. A clumsy, awkward workman; one who 
performs without skill — Peacham. 

BUN'GLING, ppr. Performing awkwardly. 

BUN"GLING, a. Clumsy; awkwardly done. 

BUN'GLING-L Y, adv. Clumsily; awkwardly. 

BUNTON (bun’yon), n. An excrescence on the great toe, 
corresponding to a corn. 

BUNK, n. [Dan. bynke] A case or frame of boards for a bed; 
a word ín some parts of America. 

BUNKER, a. A large bin or receptacle for various things, 
as coals, &c. 

BUNN, ? n. [Scot. bun, bunn.) A small cake, or a kind of 


BUN, sweet bread —Gay. 
BUN'SING, x. An animal found at the core of Good Hope 
BUNT, ^. The middle part, cavity, or y of a sail 


BUNT, v. £ 1. To swell out. 
h with the horns; to butt. 

BUNT'ER, x. A cant word for a woman who picks up rags 
in the streets; hence, a low, vulgar woman. 

BUNTING, 2. A bird of the genus emberiza; as, the rice 
bunting, or bobolink. 

BUNTING, ? n. [Ger. bunt.) A thin woolen stuff, of which 

BUNTYINE, $ e colors or flags and signals of ships are 
made. 

BUNTLINES, n. pl. Ropes fastened to cringles on the bot 
toma of square 

* BUOY (bwóy), n. (Fr. bouée] 1. A float. 2. A floatin 
mark (as a large cask, &c.), to point out the position of 
Objects beneath the water, as shoals, rocks, an anchor, &o, 
—Life buoy, a float to sustain persons who have fallea 
overboard, till relief can be afforded them. 


2 In popular language, to 


* See Synopsis. 1, E, Í, &c., long —L, E, Y, &c., short.—F iR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;— MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 


BUR 


a BUOY (bwüy), v. t. 1. To keep afloat in a fluid; to bear 
up, or keep from sinking in a fluid, as in water or air; 
with up. 2. To support, or sustain; to keep from sink- 
ing into ruin or despondency. 3. To fix buoys, as a direc- 
tion to mariners. 

* BUOY (bwóy), v. i. To float; to rise by specific lightness. 

2 DUTI ES n. The rope which fastens a buoy to an 
anchor. 

* BUOY'AN-CY (bwóy'an-sy), n. 1. The quality of floating 
on the surface aire LO in the atmosphere; specific 
lightness. 2. Figuratively, lightness of spirita; animation; 
vivacity. 

* BUOYANT (bwóy'ant), a. 1. Floating ; light; that will not 
sink; having the quality of rising or floating in a fluid. 
2. Bearing up, as a fluid.— Dryden, [unusual. 

BUOY'ANT-LY, adv. In a buoyant manner.— e. 

BUOY'ED, pp. Kopt afloat on water; supported. 

BUOY'ING, ppr. Keeping afloat; sustaining. 

BU-PRES'TI-DANS, n. pi. A tribe of coleopterous insects, 
of brilliant metallic colors.—Kirby. 


BUR, ) 
POR n. (Sax. bur.) A chamber, or a cottage. 
BUR, n. (Sax. burre.) 1. A rough, prickly covering of the 


seeds of certain plants, as of the chestnut. 2. A rough- ' 
ness in sounding the letter R. 3. A broad ring of iron | 


behind the place for the hand on a 

BSUR'BOT, n. (from L.barbatus.] A fi 
shaped like an eeL 

BURDE-LAIS (bur'de-lày), n. A sort of 1 dea 

BURDEN (burn), n., written, also, bu (Sax. byrden, 
byrthen.] 1. That which is borne or carried. 2. That 
which is borne with labor or difficulty; that which is 
grievous, wearisome, or oppressive. 3. A birth. — Shak. 
4. (Fr. bourdon.) The verse repeated in a song, or the 
return of the theme at the end of each verse ; the chorus. 
5. In common language, that which is often repeated; a 
subject on which one dwells; as, the burden of a man’s 
ERE eget 6. A fixed quantity of certain commodities. 
7. The contents of a ship; the quantity or number of tons 
a vessel will carry. 8. A club.—Spenser, (not in use.]— 
BYN. Load; encumbrance; weight; freight; cargo. 

BURDEN (burdp) v.t. 1. To load; to lay on a heavy 
load ; to encumber with weight. 2. To oppress with any 
thing grievous. 3. To surcharge. 

BUR'DENED (bur'dnd), pp. or a. Loaded with weight; en- 
cumbered ; oppressed. 

BURDEN-ER, n. One who loads; an oppressor. 

BUR'DEN-OUS, a. 1. Grievous; heavy to be borne; op- 
pressive. 2. Cumbersome ; useless.— Milton. 

BURDEN-SOME, a. Grievous to be borne; causing un- 
easiness or fatigue.—SvN. Heavy; weighty; ponderous ; 
cumbersome ; oppressive ; vexatious; afflictive ; weari- 
some. 

BURDEN-SOME-LY, adv. In a burdensome manner. 

BURDEN-SOME-NESS, n. The quality of being burden- 
some ; heaviness; oppressiveness. 

BUR'DO€E, n. A genus of well-known troublesome plants. 

“BOREAU (bü'ro), n. (Fr. bureau.) 1. A chest of drawers, 
for keeping papers, or clothes. 2. A department for the 
transaction o ess by a public functionary. 

BU-REAU'C€RA-CY (bu-rüÜ'kra-sy). A system in which the 

vernment is administered in departments, each under 
e control of a chief; opposed to a system in which the 
officers have co-ordinate authority.— Brande. 

BU-RETTE', n. In chemistry, an instrument for dividing a 
fluid into hundredths or thousandths. 

BURG, n. (This is the same word as borough, the only dif- 
ference being in the pronunciation of tbe final letter.] A 
borough; originally, a fortified town, but not, a city or 
town which sends members to parliament, See BoRoUGH. 

BURG'-MOTE, n. A borough court—Burke. 

BURG'AGE, n. (from burg.) [n English law, a tenure, ap- 

lied to cities, or towns, or where houses or lands are 
ld of some lord, in common socage, by a certain estab- 
lished rent. 

BURG'A-MOT, n. 1. A species of pear. [See BznGAMoOT-) 
2. A kind of perfume. See BERGAMOT. 

BURG’A-NET, ln. [Fr. bourguignote] A kind of helmet, 

BURG’O-NET, $ the Spanish murrion. 

BUR-GEOIS’ (boor-zhwa), n. (Fr. bourgeois.) A burgess. 

BUR-GEOIS’ (bur-jois), n. A species of type, or printing 
letter, smaller than long primer, and larger than brevier. 
See BOURGEOIS. 

n 2 cing citet 

^ jun) m. In gardening, a knot or button, put 
forth by the branches of a trec, in the Spee 7 Chom: 

BURG'ER-MAS'TER, n. An aquatic fowl. 

BURGESS, n. (Fr. bourgeois.) 1. An inhabitant of a bor- 
ough, or w town; or, one who possesses a tenement 
therein; a citizen or freeman of a borough. 2. A repre- 
sentative of a borough in parliament. 3. A magistrate of 
certain towns. 


ar, used in tilting. 
of the genus gadus, 
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BUR'GESS-SHIP, m. The state or quali 

BURG'GRAVE, n. [Ger. burggraf) In Germany we eredi 

" UE Sarnia add of a burg or castle. : 

urg), *. A different ortho 
sah which tec. graphy of burg, bor. 
H'-BOfZ,n. In old laws, a contribution tow 

building on repairing of castles, &c. REM 

BURGH-BRECH, ^. A fine imposed on a burgh for a 
breach of the peace. 

BURGH'-MAS8'TER, ^. A burgomaster; also, an officer in 
the tin-mines. 

BURGH'-MOTE, n. The court of a burg or borough. 

BURGHER, x. An inhabitant of a burgh or borough, or 
one who enjoys the privileges of a place. 

BURGH'ER./SHIP, n. The state or privilege of a burgher., 

BURG'LAR, n. (burgh, or burg, a house, and Arm. laer, a 
me) One guilty of nocturnal house-breaking. 

BURG-LA'RI-AN, n. A person guilty of burglary. 

BURG-LA'RLOUS, a. Pertaining to burglary ; constituting 
the crime of burglary. 

BURG'LA'RI-OUS-LY, ade. With an intent to commit 
burglary ; in the manner of a burglar. 

BURG'LA-RY, n. The act or crime of nocturnal house- 
breaking, with an intent to commit a felony. 

BURG'O-NXS'TER, n. 1. A burgh-master; a magistrate, 
or one employed in the government of a city. 2. An 

aquae bird, the glaucous gull. 

BUR'GOUT, n. A kind of thick gruel used by seamen. 

BUR'GRAVE, n. (burg, and Ger. graf.) In some European 
countries, a hereditary governor of a town or castle; 
more properly, burg grave. 

BUR'GUN-DY. n. A kind of wine, so called from Burgundy, 
in France.— Shenstone. 

BUR'GUN-DY-PITCH, n. Turpentine from which the es- 
sential oil has been distilled off, used for plasters. 

BURH is the same as burg, burgh, with the aspirate. It is 
Saxon, and signifies a city, a castle, a house, or tower. 
BURT-AL (ber‘e-al-), n, 1. The act of burying a deceased 
person; sepulture; interment. 2 The act of placing any 
thing under earth or water. 3. The church service for 


funerals. 
lace appropriated to the burial 


BURT.AL-PLACE,*. A 

of the dead; a grave- 
BURT-AL-SERV'ICE, n. The church service for burials. 
BURIED (berrid), pp. or a. Deposited in the earth, or in s 


ve. 
BÜRT.ER (ber'e-er), n. One who buries a deceased person. 
BURIN, n. [Fr. burin.) A graver; an instrument for en- 


graving. 

BURKE, v. t. (from the name of the Irishman who first com- 
mitted the crime, in 1829.) To murder a person with tha 
Intention of selling the body for dissection. 

BURK ED (burkt), pp. Murdered, as above.  [Modern.] 

BURK'ING, ppr. Murdering, as above. 

BURK'BSM, n. The practice of killing persons for the pur 
pose of obtaining bodies for dissection.— West. Rev. 

BURL, v. t. To pick buris, or knota, and other inequalities 
from cloth in the process of fulling.— Booth. 

BUR'LACE, n. N contraction of burdeiais.) A sort of grapo. 

BURL/'ER, n. dresser of cloth. 

BUR-LESQUE' (bur-lesk’), a. [Fr.; It. burlesco.) Jocula* 
tending to excite laughter by ludicrous images. 

BUR-LESQUE’, n. 1. Ludicrous representation; a Cone 
trast between the subject and the manner of treating it, 
which tends to excite laughter or ridicule. 2. A compo- 
sition in which the contrast between the subject and the 
manner of considering it renders it ludicrous or ridiculous. 
—Syn. Satire; irony; wit; humor; buffoonery. 

BUR.LESQUE., v. t. To turn into ridicule; or to make 
ludicrous by representation. 

BUR-LESQUER (burJesk'er), n. One who burlesquce, or 
turns to ridicule. 

BUR-LET'TA, n. it) A comic opera; a musical farce 

BUR'LI-NESS, n. Bulk; bluster. 

BUR'LY, a. Great in size; bulky; timid; falsely great, 


boisterous.—Dryden. 
BURN, v. t.; pret. and pp. burned or burnt. [Sax. bernam, 
bernan, or byrnan.] 1. To consume with fire; to reduce 


to ashes by the action of heat or fire. 2. To expel the 
volatile parta and reduce to charcoal by fire. 3 To 
cleanse of soot by burning; to inflame. 4. To harden in 
the fire; to bake or harden by heat. 5. To scorch; to af 
fect by hent. 6. To injure by fire; to affect the tlesh by 
heat. 7. To dry up, or dissipate; with «p. 8. To dry ex 
ceasively ; to cause to wither by heat. 9. To heat or in- 
flame; to affect with excessive stimulus. 10. To affect 
with heat in cookery, so as to give the food a ot ie aun, 
taste. 1L To calcine with heat. 19. To affect with ex- 
cessive heat; as, the fever burns the patient. To suem 
to the action of fire; to heat, or dry; as, to P colors.— 
To burn up, to consue entirely by fire.— To burn out, to 
burn till the fuel is all consumed. 

BURN, v. i, 1. To be on fire; to flame. 2 To shine; to 
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sparkle. 3 To be inflamed with passion or desire. 4. To 
act with destructive violence, as fire. 5. To bo in com- 
motion; to rage with destructive violence. 6. To be 
heated; to be in a glow. 7. To be affected with a sensa- 
tion of heat, pain, or acidity. & To feel excess of heat— 
To burn out, to burn till the fuel is exhausted, and the fire 
ceases. 

BURN, a. A small stream or rivulet—Scorrish. 

BURN, ». 1. A hurt or injury of the flesh, caused by the 
action of fire. 2. The opcration of burning or baking, as 
in brich-making. 

BURN A-BLE, e. That may be burned. (Little used.) — 

BURNED, ? pp. or a Consumed with fire; scorched or dried 

BURNT, with fire or heat; baked or hardened in the fire. 

BUUN'ER, a L A person who burns or sets fire to any 
thing. 2 An appendage to a lamp, designed to promote 
combustion. 

BURNET, = A t, poterium, or garden burnet. 

BURN’ET-SAX1-FRAGE, a. A plant, pimpinella. i 

BURNTNG, ppr. Consuming with fire; flaming; scorching ; 
hardening by fire; calcining ; charring; raging as fire; 

owing. 

BURNING, n. The act of expelling volatile matter, and re- 
ducizg to ashes, or to a calx ; the heat or raging of pas- 
mon —Syw. Combustion; fire; conflagration; flame ; 
blaze ; inflammation. 

BURNTNG,a. 1. Much heated; very hot; as, the burning 
deserts. 2. Figuratively, flagrant; vehement; as, a burn- 
ing shame. —Sywy. Ardent; scorching ; fiery ; hot. 

BURNING-GLASS, n. A glass which collects the rays of 
the sun into a small space, called a focus, producing an 
intense heat. 

BURNTNG-MIR'ROR, n. A single concave mirror; or a 
combination of plain mirrors, so arranged as to concen- 
trate their rays to one focus. 

BURNTNG-THORNY-PLANT, n. A 

BURN'TSH, v. t. (Fr. brunir.) To po 
makc rmooth, bright, and glossy. 

BURN‘1SH, v. i 1. To grow bright or glossy.—Swift. 2 
To grow ; to spread out.—Dryden. 

BURNTSH, n. Gloss; brightness; lustre.—Ckrist. Obs. 

BURNISHED (burnisht), pp. Polished; made glossy. 

BURN‘1SH-ER, x. 1. The person who polishes, or makes 
glossy. 2. An instrument used in po g, of different 


BURNTSH.-ING, ppr. Polishing; making smooth and glossy. 
BURN'OOSE, } n. (Sp. albornoz.) An upper cloak or gar- 
BURN'OS, jj ment among the Arabe. 

BURNT, pp. or a., from burn. Consumed; scorched ; heat- 
ed ; subjected to the action of fire. 
BURNT-EAR, w. A disease in grain, by which the seed is 
nd abortive, and its coat covered with a black 

wder. 

BURNT-OFTEKR-ING,n. Something offered, and burned on 
an altar, as an atonement for sin; a sacrifice ; called, also, 
burnt-sacrifice. 

BURR, n. 1. A roughness in sounding the letter R. 2. The 
lobe or lap of the ear. 3. The round knob of a horn next 
adeer’s head. 4. The sweetbread. 

BURR'-MILL'STONE. See Boun-sroNzg. 


BURR’ JUMP, J". A large kind of pump. 


of spurge. 
by friction; to 


BILGE'-PUMP, 
BURR'-STONE, t». A silicious or quartz rock, containing 
BUHR-STONE, j many irregular cavities, and used for 


making mill-stones. 
BUR'RAS PIPE, x. An instrument or vessel used by sur- 
ns to keep corroding powders in. 


BUR’-REED, x. A plant, sparganium. 

BURREL, ». A sort of pear, called the red butter pear. 

BUR'REL-FL?, 2. The ox-fly, -bee, or breeze. 

BUR'REL-SHOT, n. (Fr. itv and shot] Small shot, 
nails, stones, pieces of old iron, &c., put into cases to be 
discharged among enemies. 

BURROCK, n. A smal) wier or dam where wheels are 
laid in a river, for catching fish. 

BURROW, ». A different orthography of burg, borough, 
which see. 

BURROW, s. (Sax. byrgen.) A hollow piace in the earth, 
or in a warren, where small animals lodge. 

BUR'ROW, v.i Toexcavate a hole under ground; to lodge 

in ay, cece or concealed place. 

BUR ROW-ING, ppr. Lodging in a burrow. 

BURS'AR, n. 1 A treasurer, or cash-keeper; a purser. 2 
A student, to whom a stipend is paid out of a burse, or 
fand—Johneon. 

BURS'AR-SHIP, n. The office of a bursar.— Hales. 

BURS’A-RY, n. 1. The treasury of a college, or monastery. 
2 In Scotland, a atipend for the support of indigent stu- 
dents in a university, or college. 

BURSCH (bursh), ».; pl. BurscHen. (G.] A youth, espe- 
cially a student in a German university. 

BURSE (burs), n. (Fr. bourse.) L A public edifice in cer- 
tain cities, for the meeting of merchants, to consult on 
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BUS 


matters of trade and money; an exchange. 2 In France, 
a fund or foundation for the maintenance of poor echol- 
Š ann their studics. 4 s: n a 

» v. L. ; pret. and pp. burst. The old participle bursten 
is nearly obsolete. (Dus. byrstan, burstan.) i To fly or 
break open with force, or with sudden violence ; to suffer 
a violent disruption. 2. To break away ; to spring from. 
3. To come or fall upon suddenly or with violence; t3 
rush upon pe aet 4. To issue suddenly, or to 
come from a hidden or retired place into more open 
view. 5. To break forth into action suddenly. 6. To 
break or rush in with violence. 7. To open spontancons 
ly, as an abscess.—SyN. To crack; break; split; rend, 
sever. 

BURST,e.t To break or rend by force or violence, to 
open suddenly. 

BURST, ». 1. A sudden breaking forth; a violent rending 
or disruption; a sudden explosion or shooting forth. 2. 
A rupture; a hernia. 

pU EN, i pp. or a. Affected with a rupture, or hernia. 

BURST, pp. Opened or rent asunder by violence. 

BURST-WORT, n. The herniaria, a plant said to be good 
against hernia or ruptures. 

M SESS, n. The state of having a rupture; the 

crnia. 

BURST'ER, s. One who bursts. 

BURAT NG, ppr. Rending or parting by violence; ex 
 ploding. 

BURT, ». A flat fish of the turbot kind —Johnson. 

BURTH'EN. See BURDEN. 

BURTON (burm), n. A small tackle formed by two blocks 


or pulleys. 
BUR'Y (berry) n. This word is a different orthography of 
burg, burh, ugh. ]t signifies a house, habitation, or 


castle, and is retained ín many names of places, as in 
Shrewsbury: Danbury. The word is used by Grew for 
urrow, 

BURY (berry), v. t. (Sax. byrían, burgan.) 1. To deposit 
a Gaceered person in the grave; to inter a corpse ; to en 
tomb. 2. To cover with earth, as seed sown. 3. To put 
in a place of concealment; to cover with any thing. 4 
To withdraw or conceal in retirement. 5. To commit te 
the water; to deposit in the ocean. 6. To place one thing 
within another ; as, thy name so buried in her.—Shak. 7. 
To forget and forgive ; to hide in oblivion ; as, to bury all 
past injuries. — To bury the hatchet, in the language of 
American Indians, is to lay aside the instruments of war, 
forget injuries, and make peace.—Srx. To entomb; inter; 
hide; cover; conceal; overwhelm ; repress; keep down. 

BURY-PE1R, s. (Fr. MEL. Literally, butter pear; the 

Š aay AR a pee tender and ins: pear.—Cotrave. 

IN rre-ing), : terring ; ; cove 
with earth ; oterwbeluiog. oo ros 

BUR'Y-ING, n. The act of interring the dead. —Srx. Inter- 
ment; burying; sepulture; inhumation. 

BUR'Y-ING-GROUND, n. A place set apart for burying 

ea 

BUR'Y-ING-PLACE, n. A place riated to the sepul- 
ture of the dead.—Syn. Grave cain ; e; ceme 
TA grave-yard ; church-yard. 

BUSH, w. [D. bosch.) 1. A shrub with branches; a thick 
shrub; also, a cluster of shrubs. With Auncers, a fox tail. 
2. Athicket or place covered with trees or bushes. [This 
was the original sense of the word as used by Chaucer ; 
and in this sense it is presen in the British colonies, 
especially at the Cape of Good Hope, where the settlers 
may have borrowed it from the Dutch, with whom bosch 
is wood or thicket.) 3. A branch of a tree fixed or aaa 
out as a tavern sign. 4. A circle of metal let into ro 
holes or orifices to prevent their wearing. 

BUSH, v. £ To grow thick or bushy.—Multon. 

BUSH, v. t. To line an orifice with metal to prevent its 
wearing. 

BUSH’-MAN, s. (D. bosch-man.] A woodsman; a race of 

rocious savages at the Cape of Good Hope. 

BUSH'EL, 2. (Fr. boisseau.) 1. A dry measure, containing 
eight gallons, or four pecks. The Winchester bushel, 
formerly used in England, and still used in America, con- 
tains 2150 cubic inches. The imperial bushel, which has 
been used in England since 1826, contains about 2218 
cubic inches; so that 33 Winchester bushels are nearly 
the samc as 32 imperial bushels. 2 A large quantity. 3. 
The circle of iron in the nave of a wheel; in America 
called a bor. 

a ECAGE n. A duty payable on commodities by the 


BUSHET, n. A wood. 

BUSH1-NESS, m The quality of being bushy. 

t BUSH'MENT, n. A thicket; a cluster of bushes. 

BY=H’Y, a. L Full of branches; thick and spreading, like 
a bush. 2 Full of bushes; overgrown with shrubs. 

BUSTED (biz'zid), pp. of busy. 
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BUS8T.LESS (biz'ze-les), a. Without business; at leisure ; 
unemployed. 

BUST.LY (biz'ze-ly), adv. 1. With constant occupation ; 
actively; earnestly as, to be busily employed. With 
an air of hurry or importance; with too much curiosity; 
Maori officiously. 

BUS'I-NESS (biz'nes), n. 1. Emp:oyment; that which oc- 
cupies the time, attention, and labor of men. 2. Con- 
cerns which demand attention. 3. The subject of em- 

loyment ; that which engages the care and attention. 4. 
rious engagement ; important occupation, in distinction 
from trivial affairs. 5. Concern ; right of action or inter- 
porine. 6. A point; a matter of question; something to 
examined, considered, or performed.—To do the busi- 
ness for a man, is to kill, destroy, or ruin him.—Svw. 
Affairs; concern; matter; engagement: employment; 
caling: occupation; trade s profession: office; duty 

BUS1-NESS-LIKE (biz^ness-like), a. Being in the true 
manner of business. 

BUSK, n. (Fr. busque] A piece of steel, or whale-bone, or 
wood, worn by women on the breast. 

f BUSK, n. A bush. 

BUSK, v. i To bc active or busy. Fairfax uses it in the 
sense of prepare, transitively, “to busk them for the bat- 
tle.” In the Scottish dialect it denotes to dress or attire. 

BUSK ED (buskt), a. Wearing a busk —Pollok. 

BUSK'ET, n. A small bush, or a compartment of shrubs in 
a garden. —Spenser. 

BUSKTN, n. 1. A kind of half boot, or high shoe, covering 
the foot and leg to the middle, worn by ancient actors 
of VaRedy. 2. In classic authors, the word is used for 
tragedy. 

BUSKN ED, a. Dressed in buskins.— Milton. 

BUSK'Y, a. Bushy; wooded; shaded or overgrown with 
trees or shrubs; generally written bosky. 

BUSS, x. (L. basio; Fr. baiser.] 1. A kiss; a salute with 
the lips. 2. [D. buis.] A small vessel. 

BUSS, v. £ To kiss; to salute with the lips —Shak. 

BUST, n. (It. and Sp. busto.] 1. In sculpture, the figure of 
a person in relief, showing only the head, shoulders, and 
stomach. 2. The chest or thorax; the trunk of the hu- 
man pody, 

BUST'ARD, n. The tarda, a species of bird of the grallic 
order, the largest land bird of Europe. 

BUSTLE (busal), v. £ To stir quick; to be very active; to 
be DT uick in motion. 

BUSTL ugel), v. 
noise an tation ; 

BUS TLER (busier), n. An active, stirring person. 

BUSTLING (busting), ppr. ora. Stirring; moving actively 
with noise or agitation. 

BUSTO, x. A bust; sometimes, perhaps, used for a statue. 

BUSY (bizzy), a. (Sax. bysi, bysig.) 1. Employed with 
constant attention ; engaged about something that renders 
interruption inconvenient. 2. Actively employed; occu- 
pied without cessation ; constantly in motion. 3. Active 
in that which does not concern the person; meddling with 
or prying into the affairs of others; officious; importu- 
nate; vexatious. 4. Much occupied with e*aployment ; 
as, a busy time. 

BUSY (biz'zy), ».t. To employ with constent attention ; to 
keep engaged ; to make or keep busy. 

BUS'Y-BOD'Y (biz'ze-bod'e), n. A meddling person; one 
who officiously concerns himself with the affairs of others. 

BUS'Y-MIND'ED, a. Having an active mind. 

BUS Y-1NG (biz'ze-ing), ppr. Constantly employing. 

BUT, part for butan. (Commonly, but not correctly, 
classed by lexicographers among conjunctions or prepo- 
sitions.) (Sax. butan, buton.) 1. Except; besides; un- 
less. 2. Only. 

BUT, conj. (Sax. bote.) More; further; noting an addition. 

BUT, n. [Fr. bout] L An end; a limit; a bound. 2. The 
end of a plank in a ship's side or bottom, which unites 
with another; generally written butt. 

BUT, v. 2 To be bounded by; to lie contiguous to; a word 
used in America, See ABUT. 

BUT'-END, n. The largest or blunt end of a thin 

BUTCH'ER, n. (Fr. boucher.) 1. One who slaughters ani- 
mals for market. 2. One who kills men, or commands 
troops to kill them. 

BUTCH'ER, v. t. 1. To kill or slaughter animals for food, 
or for market. 2. To murder; especially with circum- 
stances of uncommon cruelty. 

BYTCHER-BIRD, x. The shrike, a genus of birds (lanius) 
which feed on insecta, and sometimes on smaller birds. 

1 The row of shambles.— Whitlock. 

TCHERED, pp. or a. Killed; slaughtered. 

JTCHER- ING, £s Slaughtering. 

TCH’ER-LI-NESS, x. A cruel, savage, butcherly manner. 

TCH'ER-LY, a. Cruel; savage; murderous; grossly 

and clumsily barbarous.—Shak. 

BUTCH'ERS-BROOM, a. Ruscus, a genus of plants; call- 
ed, also, knee-holly. > 


Hurry; great stir; rapid motion with 
; tumult. 
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BUT 


eb oes 1. The business of 
he or for market. 2. Great destructi 
life.—Dryden. 3. The place where aite ere ki a 
market; a shumbles, or slaughter-house —Syn. Murder. 
slaughter ; carnagc ; massacre. t 
BUT'LER, n. [Fr. bouteillier.] A scrvant or officer in the 
houses of princes and great men, whose principal business 
is to take charge of the liquors, plate, &c. 
BUTLER-AGE, n. A duty formerly levied of two shillings 
on evcry tun of wine imported into England by foreigo- 


ers. 

BUT'LER-SHIP, x. The office of a butler. 

BUT'MENT, x. 1. A buttress of an arch ; the supporter, or 
that part which joins it to the upright pier. 2. The mass 
of atone or solid work at the end of a bridge, by which 
the extreme arches are sustained. It is written alio abut- 
ment, 

BUT’SHAFT, xw. An arrow to shoot at butts with. 

BUTT, n. 1. Literally, end, furthest point Hence, a mark 
to be shot at; the point where a mark is set or fixed to be 
ehct at. 2. The point to which a purpose or effort is di- 
rected—SRak. 3. The object of aim. 4. The person at 
whom ridicule, jests, or contempt are directed. 5. (Sax. 
butte, or bytt.) A push or thrust given by the head of an 
animal 6. A cask whose contents are two hogsheads; 
called, also, a pipe. 7. The end of a plank in a ship's side 
or bottom. 8. À particular kind of hinge for doors, &c.— 
9. Butts and bounds. (See Burrs.]—10. A butts’ length, 
the ordinary distance from the place of shooting to the 
butt, or mark; as, “ not two pair of butts' length from the 
town."— Rick. Dict. 

BUTT, v. š us buttare) To thrust the head forward; to 
strike by ting the head st, as a ram. 

BUT'TED, 1. Struck with the head. 2. a. Having abut- 
tala; as, the land is busted and bounded as follows. 

BUTTER, =. (Sax. bwer; Ger. butter; L. butyrum.) An 
oily substance obtained from cream or milk by churning. 

BUTTER, v. t. 1l To smear with butter. 2 To increase 
the stakes at every throw or every game. 

BUT'TER-BUMP, n. The bittern.—Johnson. 

BUT'TER-BURR, n. A plant, a species of tussilago, having 
leaves nearly three feet long. 

BUTTER-€UP, n. A name given to a species of ranuncu- 
lus, or crow-foot. 

BUT'TER-FLOW-ER, n. A yellow flower.—Gay. 

BUT'TER-FL?, n. The name of a very extensive group os 
waged insects, including many famed for their vity 
and beauty. 


u 
BUTTER-FLY-SHELL, n. A genus of testaceous mollusca, 
with a spiral, unilocular shell. 
BUT'TER-IS, n. An instrument of steel set in wood for 
aring the hoofs of a horse. 
B ER-MILK, n. The milk that remains after the but 
BUTTER-NUT, 2. 


ter is separated from it. 
The fruit of an American tree, the 
MM cinerea, so called from its oily nature. 

B ER-PRINT, ¿=. A piece of carved wood, used to 

BUT'TER-STAMP, $ mark cakes of butter. 

BUTTER-TOOTH, n. A broad fore tooth. 

ixi li NE LE A woman who sells butter 

BUTTER-WORT, n. A genus of pretty herbaceous plants, 
growing in bogs and marshes. 

BUTTER-Y, a. Having the qualities or appearance of but 
ter.— Harvey. 

BUT'TER-Y, n. An apartment in a house, where butter, 
milk, provisions, and utensils are kept. 

BUTTING, ppr. Striking with the head. 

BUTTOCK, ». 1. The rump, or the protuberant part bu- 
hind. 2. The convexity of a ship behind, under the stern, 

BUTTON (but'tn), n. (Fr. bouton.) 1. A knob; a small ball, 
a catch used to fasten together the different parts of dress. 
2. Any knob or ball fastened to another body; a small 
protuberant body. 3. A bud; a gem of a plant. 4. A flat 
piece of wood, turning on a nail or screw, to fasten doors. 
5. The sea-urchin. 6. A round mass of metal collected at 
the bottom of a crucible after fusion. 

BUTTON (but'tn), v. t. 1. To fasten with a button, or but 
tons; to inclose, or make secure with buttons 2. To 
dress or clothe; [not used.] 

BUTTON-BUSH, n. The popular name of cephalanthus oc- 
cidentale, a North American evergreen shrub. 

BUT'TON-HOLE, n. The hole or loop in which 8 button 
is caught. 

BUT"TON-MIK-ER, 2. One whose occupation is to make 
buttons. 

BUT TON-STONE, n. A species of figured stone, or hard 
flint, resembling a button. 

BUT'TON-TREÉE, n. The comocarpus, a tropical plant. ` 

BUTTON-WEED, n. A genus of herbe, mcetly tropical 

BUT'TON-WOOD, n. The platanus occidentalis, western 

lane-tree, a large tree growing in North America, pro- 
ucing rough balls, from which it (s named. 
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BUTTONED (buttnd), pp. Fastened with a bs tton. 

BUTTON.-ING, ppr. Fastening with a button. 

BUTTRESS, n. 1. A prop; a wall or abutment built arch- 
wiso, scrving to support another wall on the outside. 3. 
Figuratirely, any prop or support; as, “ the buttress of the 
good old cause." —Soush. 

BUTTRESS r.e. To support by a buttress; to prop. 

BUTTRESSED (buttrest), pp. or a. Supported with a but- 
trese. 

BUTTS, n. pè. 1. A place where archers mect to shoot at a 
mark. 2 Short ridges often left at the angles of a feld in 
plowing land. 3. Sides of the thickest and stoutcst sole 
]eather.—4. Butts and bounds, the abuttals and boundaries 
of land. —Holloway. 

BUT-WINR, n. A bird.—JoÀnson. 

BUT-Y-RA'CEOUS, la. (from Lat. butyrum, butter.] Hav- 

BUT'Y-ROUS, $ ing the qualities of butter; resem- 


bling butter. : Ë | 

BU-TYR' T@ Butyric acid is an acid found in butter; an 
oily, lànpid fluid, having the smell of rancid butter. 

BOUTYR-INE, x. A peculiar oily matter in butter, associated 
with elain and stearine. 

BUX'E-OUs, e. Belonging to the box-tree. 

BUXT-NA, à». An alkaloid obtained from the burus sem- 

BUXYINE, j  pervirens, or common bor. 

BUX’OM, a. (Sax. bocsum.] 1. Obedient; obsequious; ready 
to obey; [obs.] 2. Gay; lively; brisk.—Afilton. 3. Wan- 

DUUM adv. 1. Obediently; [obs.]) 2. Wantonly ; am- 
orously. 

BUX'OM NESS, n. Meekness; obedience; (obs.]—Chaucer. 
9. Briskness; amorousness. : 

BU? (bi), v. t. ; pret. and PP: bought, pron. bawt. (Sax. bigan, 
or bycgan, bygan.] 1. To acquire the property, right, or 
title to any thing, by paying a consideration or an equiva- 
lent in money; to purchase ; to acquire by paying a price. 
2. To procure by a consideration given; to procure ata 
price; as, to buy applause, 3. To bribe; to corrupt or 
pervert the judgment by paying a consideration. 

To buy off, to influence to compliance ; to cause to bend or 
yield by some consideration.— To buy out. 1. To buy off, 
or detach from. 2. To purchase the share or shares of a 

erson in a stock.—In popular language, to buy is to pay 
ar for, as in Chaucer. 

BUY (bi), v. i. To negotiate or treat about a purchase. 

BUY'ER (bier), n. One who buys; a purchaser. 

BUYING, ppr. Purchasin 

BUZZ, v. fin. buzzicare.| 1. To make a low, humming 

sound, as bees. 2. To whisper; to speak with a low, hum- 

ming voice ; to make a low, humming sound.—Shak. 

BUZZ, v.t. To whisper: to Spread. as report, by whispers, 

or to epread secretly.— Bentley. 

BUZZ, n. The noise of bees ; also, a whisper. 

BUZZ' ARD, n. [D. buzaard.] 1. A species of falco, or hawk, 

kn buteo ; a rapacious, but sluggish bird. 2. A blockhead; | 

a dunce. 

BUZZ'ARD, a. Senseless; stupid.— Milton. 

BUZZ'ARD-ET, n. A species of falco, or hawk. 

BUZZER, n. A whisperer; one who is busy in telling tales 


ren 

BUZZING, ppr. ora. Making alow, humming sound; whis- 
pering; tattling in secret. 

BUZZ'ING-LY, adv. With a low, humming sound. 

BY, prep. (Sax. be, or big; Goth. bi] 1. Near; close; as, 
sit by me, i e, pressing upon me, which is the primary 
sense. Hence, by was formerly used for against; as, I 
know nothing by myself (obdcy ¿uaurg cvvoióa).—1 Cor. 
iv, 4. 2. Near, in motion; as, to pass by a church. 3. 
Through or with, ena e agent, means, instrument, 
Or cause; as, “a city is destroyed by fire." 4. “Day by 
day ;" ba by year ;” “article by article" In these 
phrases, by denotes passing from one to another, or each 
particular separately taken. 5. “ By the space of seven 
years.” In phrase, by denotes through, passing or 
Cana Dp during. 6. “ By this time the sun had risen.” 
The word here seema to denote, at, present, or comé to. 7. 
According to; as, "this appears by his own account,” 
* these arc good rules to live by.” 8. On; as, “to pass by 
sand or water" 9, It is placed before words denotin 

quandiy, measure, or proportion ; as, to sell by the pound. 

0. It is used to represent the means or instrument of 
swearing, or affirming; as, to swear by heavcn. 11. In 
the phrasc, “he has a cask of wine by him,” by denotes 
nearness or presence. 12. “ To sit by onc's selt," is to sit 
alone, or without company. 13. “To be present by at- 
torney.” In this phrase, by denotes means or instrument; 
through or in the presence of a substitute. 14. In the 
phrase, “north by west," the sense seems to be, north 
passing to thc west, iuclining or going westward, or near 
west.—As an adverb, by denotes also nearness, or pres. 
cnco; as, there was no person by at the time.— By-and-by 
is a phrase denoting nearness in time; in a short time 
after ; presently ; soon.— By-the-by signities, as we proceed į 
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or pass, (Fr. en passant), noting something interposod in 
the progress of a discourse, which is distinct from the 
main subject.— To stand by,is to stand near, or to support. 
—In thc common phrase, good-by, by siguities passing, go 
ing. The phrase signifies, a good going, a prosperous pas- 
sage, and it is cquivalent to farewell —By is usod in many 
compound words, in most of which wc observe the sense 
of nearncss, closeness, or a withdrawing or seclusion. 
BY. See ABY. 
BY-BLOW, x. A side or incidental blow. 
BY-BUST.NESS (bi-biz'ness), n. Business asidc of the come 
mon mode. 
BY-COF'FEE-HOUSE, n. A coffee-house in an obscure 
lace.— Addison. 
BY'-CON-CERN MENT, n. An affair distinct from the main 
business.— Dryden. 
BY-CORN-ER, a. A private corner. 
BY-DE-PENDENCE, ». An appendage; that which de 
ends on something else. 
BY-DE-SIGN', ». An incidental design, or purpose. 
BT-DRINK-ING, n. A private drinking. 
BY-END, m. Private end; secret purpose or advange 
BY-GONE (-gawn), a. Past; gone by. Let by-gones ba 
ones, let the past be forgotten. Scottish. 
BY-IN"TER-EST, n. Selfinterest; private advantage. 
BY-LANE, n. A private lane, or one out of the usual road, 
BY-LAW, n. A town law; the law of a city, town, or pri 
vate corporation.— Bacon. 
BY-MAT-TER, n. Something incidental.— Bacon. 
BY'-NAME, x. Nickname; an incidental appellation. 
BY-NAME, v.t. To give a nickname.—L. 
BY-PAS'SAGE, n. A passage by the way; or a by-way. 
BY-PAST, a. Past; gone by.— Scots dialect. 
BY-PXTH, n. A private path; an obscure way. 
BY'-PLAY,s. On the stage, a scene carried on aside, and 
cominonly in dumb show, while the main action proceeds, 
with a view, ordinarily, to enhance the sport. 
BY-PUR'POÓSE, n. An indirect or concealed purpose or 


BY-RE-SPECT', n. Private end, or view.—Dryden. 

BY-ROAD, n. A private or obscure road.—Swift. 

BY'-ROOM, n. A private room or apartment.—Shak. 

BY-SPEECH, n. An incidental or casual speech, not di- 
rectly relating to the point.— Hooker. 

t BY-SPELL, n. (Sax. Kyspatl) A proverb.— Coles. 

BY-STAND-ER, n. [Sax. Pigrandon.] One who stands 
near; a spectator; one who no concern with the busi 
ness transacting. 

BY-STREET, n. A separate, private, or obscure street. 

BY-STROKE, n. An incidental or sly stroke. 

BY-TURN-ING, n. An obscure road.—Sidney. 

BY-VIEW Cvu) n. Private view; self-interested purpose. 

BY-WALK, n. A eccluded or private walk.—Dryden 

BY-WAY, n. A secluded, private, or obscure way. 

BY-WEST, adv. Westward; to the west of — Davies 

BY-WIPE, * A secret stroke or sarcasm.— Milton. 

BY-WORD, n. [Sax. bi, or big, and word.) A common say- 
ing; a proverb; a saying that has a general currency. 

BYARD, a. A strap across the breasts of those who drag 
sledges in coal mines. 

BY'ASS. See Bras. 

BYE, n. [(Sax.) 1. A dwelling. Gibson.—2 In certain games, 
a station or goal for the players. 

BYRE, n. A cow-house. 

i pM $n. (Gr. Bucoos.] A silk or linen hood.—Gower 

BYS'SINE, a. Made of silk; having a silky or flax-like ap 

earance. 

BYS'SO-LITE, n. (Gr. Buocos and A.0oç.] A variety of ami- 

a or hornblende asbestus, occurring in short silken 


res. 
BYS'SUS, x. (L.] 1. Among the ancients, a cloth of exceed. 
ingly fine texture, either of linen, cotton, or silk. 2. A tuft 
or thread of fibres, by which certain shell-fish are attached 
to rocks. 3. The name of a genus of filamentous fungi. 
Moet of these are regarded as the young of other fungi. 4. 
The asbestus is, by some, called by this name. 
BYZ'ANT, p (from Byzantium.) A gold coin of the 
BYZ'AN'TTNE, § value of fifteen pounds sterling, so called 
from being coined at Byzantium. 


BY-ZAN'TINE, 2 
BY-ZANTIAN, $ Pertaining to Byzantium, 
C. 


C the third letter in the English alphabet and the second 
9 articulation or consonant, is a palatal, nearly corre- 
sponding in sound with the Greek x, kappa. 

nglish, C has two sounds: one close, like k, which oo 
curs before a, o, and v; thc other, a sililant, precisely like 
8, which occurs before e, i, and y. 
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as an abbreviature, C stands for Calus. Carolus, Cesar, con- 
demno, &c., and CC for consulibus. Asanumceral, C stands 
for 100, CC for 200, &c.—In music, C after the clef is the 
mark for common time. 

€A-A'BA, n. A square stone in the temple of Mecca, regard- 
ed with adoration by Mohammedans, as presentcd by an 
angel to Abraham. The entire teinple is sometimes called 
by this name.— Brande. ° 

€AB, x. [Heb. Ch. =P kab.] An Oriental dry measure, con- 
taining two pints and five sixths, English and American 
corn measure. 

€AB, x. A covered carriage with two or four wheels, drawn 
by one horse. 

GA-BAL’, n. (Fr. cabale.) 1. A number of persons united in 
some cloae design, usually to promote their privatc vicws 
in church or state by intri A junto. s name was 
given to the ministry of Charles II., Clitford, Ashley, Buck- 
Íngham, Arlington, and Lauderdale, the initials of whose 
names compose the word. 2. In e; secret artifices of 
a fcw men united in a close design. den.—SvN. Junto; 
intrigue ; plot; combination ; conspiracy. 

€A-BAL/', v.i. To unite in a small party to promote private 
views by intrigue.—SyN. To plot; intrigue; conspire. 

€AB'A-LA, n. Tradition, or a mysterious kind of science 
among Jewish rabbins, pretended to have been delivered 
to the ancient Jews by revelation, and transinitted by oral 
tradition; serving for the interpretation of the hidden sense 
of Scripture. 

€AB'A-LISM, n. The secret science of the cabalists. 

€AB'A-LIST, n. A Jewish doctor who professes the study 
of the cabala, or thc mysteries of Jewish traditions. 

©AB-A-LISTIE€, ta. Pertaining to the cabala; contain- 

@AB-A-LISTT€-AL,$ ing an occult meaning. á 

OAB-A-LIST'I€-AL-LY,adv. In the manner of the cabalists. 

€AB'A-LIZE, v. i To use the manner or language of the 
Cabalista, [Not much used.) 

GA-BAL’LER, n. One who unites with others in close de- 
signs to effect an objcct by intrigue ; one who cabals. 

€AB'AL-LINE, a. (L. caballinus.] Pertaining to a horse. 

€A-BAL'LING, ppr. Uniting in a cabal; intriguing in a 
small party. 

€AB'A-KET, n. [Fr.] A tavern. 

CABBAGE, n. (It. cappuccio.] 1. A genus of plante, called, 
in botany, brassica. of several spece some of which are 
cultivated for food. 2 Cloth filched by tailors in cutting 
out garments.— oo. [See CABBAGE, v. t.] 

CABBAGE, v. i, To form a head in growing. 

CABBAGE, v. t. (D. kabassen.] To purloin or embezzle, as 
pieces of cloth, after cutting out a garment.—Arbuthnot. 

€AB'BAÓE-NET, n. A small net to boil cabbage in. 

€AB'BAGE-TREE, x. The cabbage-palm, a species of areca, 
the areca oleracea, a native of warm climates. 

€AB'BAGE-WÓRM (-wurm), n. An insect.—Johnson. 

€AB'BAG ED, pp. Purloined, as cloth by him who cuts out 


a garment. 

€AB'BAG-ING, ppr. Purloining, as pieces of cloth. 

€ABTÀA-I, n. An animal of S. America resembling a hog. 

@ABIN, n. Er cabane.) 1. A small room; an inclosed 
place. 2. À cottage; a hut, or small house. 3. 4 shed ; 
any covered place for a temporary residence. 4. Av apart- 
ment in a ship for officers and passengers. 

CABIN, v. £ To live in a cabin; to lodge.—SAak. 

€ABTN, v. t. To confine in a cabin.—SAak. 

€ABIN-BOY, n. A boy whose duty it is to sait on the off- 
cers and up engera on board of s ship. 

€ABIN-MATE, n. One who occupies the same cabin with 
another.—Beaum. & FL 

O€AB'IN ED, pp.or a. Jacloe^2 in, or furnished with, a cabin. 

€AB'IN-ING, ppr. Inclosing in a cabin. 

CABIN. ZT, n. r. 1. A closet; a small room, or retired 
apartment. ? A private room, in which consultations are 
neld. 3. The eelect or secret council of a prince or exec- 
ative government; so called from the apartment in which 
it was originally held. 4. A piece of furniture, consisting 
of a chest or box, with drawers and doors. A private box. 
Š. Any close place where things of value are reposited for 
safe fe pins. 6. A hut; a cottage; a small house.—Spen- 
ser; [obs. 

€AB'IN-ET, v. t. To inclose.—Howel. [Little used.] 

€AB'IN-ET-€OUN'CIL, n. 1. A council held with privacy ; 
the confidential council of a prince or executive iac 
trate. 2. The members of a privy council; a select num- 
ber of confidential counselors. 

€ARTN.ET-MAK.ER, n. A man whose occupation is to 
make cabinets, tables, bureaus, &c. 

O€ABTN-ET-ED, pp. Inclosed in a private apartment, or in 
a cabinet. 

€AB-I-RZ'AN, n. One of the Cabiri.—JFaber. [See CABIRIAN.] 

@A-BIRTAN, i Pertaining to the Cabi'ri, certain deities 

€A-BIRTE, greatly venerated by the ancient pagans 

€AB-I-RITI€,) in Greece and Phenicia.—Bryant.— Faber. 

OX'BLE, ^. [Sp., Fr. cable] 1. A large, strong rope or 
chain, used to retain a vessel at anchor.—2. In architec- 
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ture, cables are wreathed circular moldings, resembling s 


ro 

€X'BLE-TIRR, *. The placc where tho ca! 

QU NT Ay doen 
A 7D, a. 1. Fastened with a cable. 9. Ifa w 
circular moldings resembling a cuhle. n VNG 

€AB'LET, n. A httle cable.—Mar. Dict. 

€AB'MAN, n. The driver of a cab. 

€A-BOB', v. t. To roast meat in a certain mode. 

€A-BOCH ED' | (ka-bosht), a. In heraldry, having the head 

€A-BOSHED’§ cut close, so as to have uo neck left. 

€A-BOOSE, n. (G. kabuse.} 1. The cook-room or kitchen 
of a ship; a fireplace or stove for cooking in a emull ves- 
scl 2. A box that covers the chimncy in a ship. 

€AB-RI-O-LET (kab-re-o-là, n. (Fr. cab: iolet.] A onc-horse 
chaisc, with a calash top, and a covering for the legs und lap. 

€AB'URNS, n. pl. Small lines made of spun-yarn, to bind 
cables, seize tackles, and the like. 

€A-O€ÀA'O,n. The chocolate-tree, zg species of the thcobror 4, 
a native of the West Indies. 

€ACH'A-LOT, n. A cetaceous fish, the physeter, or a~ rma- 
ceti whale. 

CACHE (kash). n. (Fr.| A hole in the ground f ding 
and preserving provisions which it is inconvcniei tocar- 
ry; used by settlers in the West. 

€ACHECTIE, ta. 1. Having an ill habit of body. 2 

OA SHES TIG-AL; § Pertaining to, or partaking of, ca 
chexy. 

€ACH-ET" (kash-&), n. [Fr. from cacher.) A seal Lettre da 
cachet, a private letter of state, or warrant for the impris- 
onment of some on or persons. 

* €A-CHEXY, n. [Gr. xkaxtlu.] A deranged state of the 
constitution ; properly, any morbid affection of the func- 
tions dependent on the sympathetic nerve, not including 
fever or inflammation. 

€ACH-IN-NA‘TION, n. [L. cachinnatio.] Loud laughter. 

Little used.) 

€ACH'O-LONG, n. An opaque or milk-white yop? 6 

€A-CIQUE' (ka-seek’), n. A Mexican term, free which 
caine the word cazique, which see. 

€A€K, v. i. [L. caco.) To ease the body by stoo’ 

€ACK’ER-EL, n. A species of fish. 

€A€K'LE, v. i [D. kaakelen] 1. To make a particular 
noise, as a hen. 2. To laugh with a *.oken noise, like 
the cackling of a goose ; to giggle. 3. To prate; to prat- 
tle; to tattle; to talk in a silly manner. 

€A€K'LE, n. 1. The broken ao'se of a goose or hen. 2 
Idle talk ; silly prattle. 

€A€R'LER, 2. 1. A fowl thet cackles. 2 A telltale ; atattler, 

€ACK LING, ppr. or e. Muking the noise of a goose or hen. 

€A€K'LING, n. The 'zoken noise of a goose or hen. 

€A€-0-CHYMTE, a, Having the fluids of the body 

€A€-O-CHYMIEB AL, § vitiated, especially the blood. 

€9A€'0-€HYNM- 1,9. [Gr «axovvpia.) A vitiated state of the 
vital humors, especially of the blood. 

€A€-O-L EMON, n. [Gr. xaxos and daiuuv.) An evil spirit. 

*,A€-O-E'TH£S, x. (Gr. xaxon$aa.) 1. A bad custom or 

| abit; a bad disposition.—2. In medicine, a bad quality or » 
disposition in disease ; an incurable ulcer. 

€A€-O-E THES SCRI-BEN'DI. [L.) A diseased propene- 

ity for mae 

t €A-COGRA-PHY, n. (Gr. xaxos and ypaón.) Bad spelling. 

SACO PIONTG, (Gr. xaxos and Aoyos.] Bad speaking. 

€A€-0-PHONTE-AL, j^ Sounding harshly. 

€A-COPH'O-NOUS. Harsh sounding. 

€A-COPH'O-NY, n. (Gr. kaxos and óovn.] 1. In rhetoric, an 
uncouth or dis able sound of words, proceeding from 
the meeting of harsh letters or syllables.—23. In medicine, 
a depraved voice; an altered state of tho voice. -3. Jn 
music, a combination of discordant sounds. 

€A€-O-TE€H-NY, n. (Gr. xaxos and rexyn.] A corrupt art. 

€A-COTRO-PHY, n. [Gr. xaxos and rpu$r.] Bad food, or 
bad nutrition. 

€A-€OX'£ENE, n. A mineral occurring in yellowish radia- 
ting tufts, and consisting of phosphoric acid, with alumina, 
fluoric acid, and water. 

CACTUS, n. A genus «^ paas remarkable for their largo 
and beautiful flowers, aud the grotesque shapes they often 
assume. 

€A-€U'MIN-ATE, v.t. To make sharp or pointed. 

€AD, n. 1. A boy at the door of an omnibus. 2 A runner 
or messenger, sometimes called cadie.— Scottish. 

€A-DVVER, n. [L.] A corpse. . 

€A-DAVER.OUS, a. (L. cadaver.) 1. Having the appear 
ance or color of a dead human body ; pale; wan; ghastly. 
9. Having the qualities of a dead body. 

R-OUS-LY, adv. Ina cadaverous form. 
€A-DAVER-OUS-NESS, m. The quality of being cadav- 


erous. 

€ADDIS, n. 1. A kind of tape or ribbon.—Shak. P The cad. 
dis-worm, or case-worm, is the larva or grub of certain in 
sects. It is found in fresh-water streams or ponds, and 
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CAG 


tives inside of a tube constructed by itself out of grains of 
sand or shells, or hits of wood, leaves, <£c., carrying about 
its pormble dwelling, from which the head and fore feet 


trude. 
€ADDOW,s. Achouch; a jackdaw. 
€ATIYOY, n. A small box for keeping tea. 


OIDA, a Tame; bred by hand; domesticated; as, a cade 


lamu. 

€iDE, e.t. To bring up or nourish by hand, or with ten- 
derness ; to tame. 

EIDE, n. i cadus.) A barrel or cask. 

GiDE-OIL, n. In the marria medica, an oil obtained by 
distillation from the wood of the juniper. 

€ADE-WORM, n. The enme as caddis. 

€A DENCE, 25. (Fr. cadence; Sp., Port. cadencia.) 1. 

CADEN-CY,§ fall; a decline; a state of sinking. 2. 
fall of the voice at the end of a sentencc. 3. The general 
tone of reading verec; [rare] 4. Sound or tone; as, 
“making harsh cadence.” Milton.—S. In music, repose ; 
the termination of a harmonica] phrase on a rcpose, or on 
a perfect chord. —6. ln Aorsemanship, an equal measure or 

roportion observed by a horse in all his motions.—7. In 

erai , the distinction of families. 

€XDENCE, v.t. To regulate by musical measure. 

€à DENCED (ká&dcnst), pp. or a. Having a particular ca- 
dence. 

©A-DENE’, n. A specics of inferior carpet from the Levant. 

€ADENT, a. [L. cadens] Falling down ; einking. 

€A-DENZA, n. [It.) e fall or modulation of the voice 


in sining. 

€A-DET", x. (Fr. cadet; It. cadetto.) 1. The younger of two 
brothers; the youngest son. 2. A gentleman who carries 
arms in a regiment, as a private man, with a view to ac- 
quire military skill, and obtain a commission. 3. À young 
man in a military school. 

€A-DEW?, n. 1. A straw-worm. [See CApDis.] 2. An Irish 
mantle. 

f€ADGE, v. t. To carry a burden.—Ray. 

€ADÓ'ER, n. A markct man or huckster.—Johnson. 

€AD'ÓY, a. Cheerful; merry after good eating and drink- 
ing.— Brockett, North of England. 

CIDI, x. In the Turkish aominions, an inferior judge, an- 
ewering to a justice of the peace. 

€A-DIL'LA€, n. A sort of pear.— Johnson. l 

€AD-MF'AN, - Relating to Cadmus, a reputed prince o 

€AD'MI-AN, Thebes, who introduced into Greece the 
sixteen simple letters of the alphabet—a, fj, y, ó, £, t, K, À, 
u, Y, 0, T, P, c, T, v. These are called Cadmean letters. 

OAD'MI-A, x. An oxyd of zinc which collects on the sides 
of furnaces whcre zinc is sublimed. 

€AD'MI-UM, n. A white metal resembling tin; its ores are 
associated with those of zinc. Its oxyd is used as a pig- 
ment 

€A-DÜCE-AN, a. Belonging to Mercury's wand. 

€A-DÜ'CE-US, n. (L.] In ancient mythqlogy, Mercury's rod, 
a wand entwisted by two serpents. 

€A-DU'CI-TY. 2. [L. caducus.) Tendency to fall— Chester- 

e Aedd. [Little used.) 

€A-DO'COUS, a. In botany, falling early, or soon after de- 
velopment, as flowers. 

t €LD0KE, a. 1d Fr. caduc.) Fleeting, or fraiL—Hickes. 

CÆCIAS, n. (L.] A wind from the northeast. 

CJE'€UM, =. [L.] In anatomy, the commencement of the 
large intestine, being a closed tube before the insertion of 
the rmaller intestine. 

CH RULE. See CERULE and CERULEAN. 

CE-SARI-AN. Sce CESARIAN. 

CAE-BU'RA, or CZ-SOURA, n. [Fr. cesure; It. cesura; L. ce- 
sura.) A pause in verse, so introduced as to sid the re- 
cital, and render the versification more melodious. It 
divides a verse or line into equal or unequal parts. 

CJXE-SÜ'RAL, a. Pertaining to the cesura. 

€AF’E (xkaf'fà), n. (Fr.] A coffee-house. 

€AFE-NET, n. (Fr. café] In Turkey, a hotel or house of 

rest for travelers. 

€AF-F£1€, n. Obtained from coffee ; as, caffeic acid. 

€AF-FETN, n. A crystallizable substance obtained from 
coffee. It is thc same with the essential principle of tea, 
calicd theine. 

€AFFRE (fer), *. [Ar.] An unbeliever; a name given to a 

ple in South Afríca, who reject the Mohammedan faith. 

OAFTAN, n. (Persic.} A Persian or Turkish vest or gar- 
ment. 

€AG, n. (Fr.cogue; Dan. ~ag.) A small cask, or barrel. It 
ia generally written keg. 

GGE, n. [Fr. cage] 1. A box or inclosure for confining 
birds or beasts. 2. An inclosure made with palisades for 
confining wild beasts. 3. A prison for petty criminals.— 
4. In carpentry, an outer work of timber, inclosing another 
within it. 

EGF, v. t. To confine in a cage; to shut up, or confine.— 
Donne. 

E16 ED, pp. or a. Confined in a cage. 
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in a cage. 


CO ga Coufininz 
old geese sent tu market; tongh, dry 


€AG'MAG, ». Tough 
meat.—Smart. 

€A-HTER' (ka-heer’), n. (Fr.] Literally, a number of sheets 
of paper loosely put together. but now applied to the succes- 

Š no portions of a work when printed in parte or numbers. 

€i IQUE, n. [Fr cawgue.] A skiff belonging to a gallcy. 

€AIL. Sce Kar. 

€AYMAN. See CAYMAN. 

€A-IN'CI€, a. The caincic acid is an acid obtained from the 
root of the cainca, a Brazilian plant, used in intermittent 
evcra. 


The burden of a famous revolutionary song 
during the French revolution. 

€AIRN, n. (Welsh carn.) A rounded or conical heap of 
stones erected as a scpulchral monument. 

€AIRN'GORN, n. A yellowish quartz crystal, the false topaz. 

* €AIS'SON, n. [Fr.] 1. A wooden chest into which sev- 
eral bombs are put. and sometimes gunpowder. 2. A 
wooden frame or chest used in laying the foundation of 
the pier of a bridge. 3. An ammunition chest or wagon. 
4. A sunken panel in a flat or arched ceiling. 

€ATTIFF,n. [It.caztivo.] A mean villain; a despicable knave. 

€ATTIFF,a. Belonging to a caitiff ; base ; servile.—Spenscr. 

€AJ'E-PUT, n. An oil from the East Indiea, which is a 
powerful stimulant and ciaphoretic. This word is often 
spelled cajuput, and pronwunced cayoopoot. 

€A-JOLE’, v. t. [Fr. cajoler.) To deceive or delude by flat- 
tery.—Sywn. To flatter; wheedle; deceive; delude; coax; 
soothe ; entrap. 

€A-JOL'ER, x. A flatterer; a wheedler. 

€A-JOL'ER-Y, n. Flattery; a wheedling to delude. 

€A-JOLING, ppr. Flattering ; wheedling } decciving. 

€AKE, w. [D. koek.] 1. A small mass of dough baked; or 
a composition of flour, butter, sugar, or other ingredients, 
baked in a small mass. 2 Something in the torm of a 
cake, rather flat than high, but roundish. 3. A mass of 
matter concreted; as, a cake of ice. 4. A hard swelling 
on the flesh, or a concretion. 

€AKE, v.e. To form into a cake or mass. 

€AKE, v. £ To concrete, or form into a hard masa. 

t €AKE, v. i To cackle.—Ray. 

€AK ED (k&kt), pp. Formed into a hard mass. 

€XKING, ppr. Forming hard masses. 

€AKING, n. The act of forming into a hard mass. 

€AL’A-BASH, n. (Sp. calabaza.) 1. A vessel made of a 
dried gourd-shell, or of the shell of a calabash-tree. 2. A 

opular name of the gourd-plant, or cucurbita. 

€AL'A-BASH-TREE, n. A tree of two species, known, in 
botany, by the generic name crescentia. 

€AL-A-BOOSE' x. A corruption of the Spanish word cał- 
abo1o, prison; used in the southwestern states. 

EADAR n. The slope or declivity of a rising manege- 

ound. 

€A-LATTE, n. A name given to the turquois, which see. 

€AL-A-MAN€"O, n. [Fr. callimangue.) A woolen stuff, of a 
fine gloss, and checkered in the warp. 

€AL'AM-DA€, n. (Sp. calambuco.] Agallochum, which see. 

€AL'AM-BOUR, n. A species of the agallochum-tree, used 
in cabinet-making. 

€AL-A-MIF'ER-OU3, a. A term applied to plants having a 
long, hollow, knotted stem. 

€AL'A-MYNE, n. Lapis calaminaris, the native carbonate of 
zinc, used in the manufacture of brass. Electric calamina, 
silicious oxyd of zinc. 

€AL'A-NINT, n. [L. calamintha.) An aromatic plant. 

t €CAL-A-MISTRATE, v. t. To curl or frizzle the hair. 

t €AL-A-MIS-TRATION, n. The act of curling the hair. 

€AL'A-MITE, n. (L. calamus.) A variety of hornblende al. 
lied to tremolite, of a vitreous lustre. 

€A-LAM1-TOUS, a. [Fr. calamitexz.] 1. Involved in deep 
distress ; rx es with infelicity; wretched from mis- 
fortune. % Producing distress and miscry; making 
wretched. 3. Full of misery.—SvN. Miserable; deplora- 
ble; distressful; afflictiva; wretched ; grievous; baleful. 
disastrous: adverse ; unhappy: severe ; ead. 

€A-LAM1-TOUS-LY, adv. In a manner to bring great dis. 


tress. 

€A-LAMT-TOUS-NESS, n. Deep distress; wretchedness , 
misery ; the quality of producing misery. 

€A-LAN'T-TY, n. (L. calamitas.) Any great misfortune, or 
cause of misery.—Syn. Disaster; distress ; affliction; ad 
versity ; misfortune ; unhappiness ; infelicity ; mishap ; 
mischance ; misery ; evil; extremity ; exigency ; downfall 

€AL'A-MUS, n. [L.] 1. The generic name of the Indian 
cane, called, also, rotang.—2. In antiquity, a pipe or fistula 
& wind instrument, made of a reed or oaten stalk. 3. A 
rush or reed used anciently as a pen to write on parch- 
ment or papyrus. 4. The root of a sort of rced, or sweet 
scented cane, used by the Jews as a perfume. 5. The 
sweet flag. 
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€A-LAN' DO. (It calure.] In music, directs to a diminution 
of time and sound, till the sound is nearly lost. 

€A-LAN'DRA, x. A species of lark. 

€A-LAN'DRE, n. The French name of a species of insect 
of the bectle kind ; the corn or grain wecvil. 

€A-LAN*GAY, ». A species of white parrot.—Ash. 

€A-LASH', x. (Fr. caleche.] 1. A light chariot or carri 
with very low wheels. 92. A cover for the head, used by 
ladies. 3. A hood or top of a carriage, which can be 
thrown back. 

€AL'€A-DIS, n. White vitriol. 

€AL€AR, n. In glass-works, a kind of oven. 

Meere a. (L. calcar.) Furnished with, or resem- 

, & spur. . 

GAL-CARE-O-XR-GIL-LA’CEOUS, a. Consisting of, or 
containing, calcareous and argillaceous earth. 

€AL-€A'RE-O-BI-TÜ'MIN-OUS, a. Consisting of, or con- 
taining, lime and bitumen. 

€AL-€A'RE-O-SI-LI*"CIOUS, a. Consisting of, or contain- 
ing, calcareous and silicious earth. 

€AL-€ARE-O-SUL'PHUR-OUS, a. Having lime and sul- 
phur in combination, or partaking of both. 

OAL-Ci RE-OUS, a. (L. calcarius.] Partaking of the na- 
ture of lime; containing ime.— reous spar,n. Crys- 
tallized carbonate of lime. 

€AL-€A'RE-OUS-NESS, n. Quality of being calcareous. 

€AL-€A-VAL'LA, n. A kind of sweet wine from Portugal. 

€AL'CE-A-TED, a. [L. calceeatus.] Shod; fitted with or 
Mies | shoes. 

€AL'CE-DON, n. With jewelers, a fou! vein, like chalcedony, 
found in some precious stoncs.—4sh. See CHALCEDONY. 

OAL-CE-DON'TO, 2a. Pertaining to, or resembling, chal- 

©AL-CE-DONI-AN, § cedony. 

€AL-CED'O-NY. See CHALCEDONY, the more correct or- 
Dona py: 

€AL-CIF'ER-OUS, a. Containing calx or lime. 

O€AL'CI-FORM, a, In the form of calx. 

€AL-CI-MÜ'RITE, n. A species of earthy mineral, of the 
muriatic genus, of a blue or olive-green color. [Not used.) 

€AL-CIN'A-BLE, a. That may be calcined ; capable of being 
reduced to a friable state by the action of fire. 

€AL'CI-NATE, v. t£ To calcine. 

€AL-CI-NA'TION, n. 1. The operation of expelling from a 
substance, by heat, some volatile matter with which it is 
combined, and thus reducing it to a friable state —-2. Among 
the old chemists, the operation of reducing a metal to a 
metallic calx. 

OAL-CIN'A-TO-RY, n. A vessel used in calcination. 

* €CAL-CINE, or €AL'CINE, v. t. (Fr. calciner.] 1. To re- 
duce a substance to a powder, or to a friable state.—9. 
Among the old chemists, to reduce to a metallic calx. 'This 
is now called oxydation. 3. To dissolve. 

* CAL-CINE', or €AL'CINE, e. i. To be converted into a 
bowser or friable substance, or into a calx, by the action 
of heat. 

€AL-CIN ED', pp. or a. Reduced to a friable state by heat. 

PALOT EOE" Rendcring friable by heat. 

t €AL'CI-TRATE, v. £ [L. calcitro.] To kick.— Cotgrave. 

t €AL-CI-TRATION, n. The act of kicking.—Ross. 

GAL'CI-UM, «. (L. calz.) Thc metallic basis of lime. 

€AL€'-SIN-TER, n. Stalactitic carbonate of lime. 

€ALE-SPAR, n. Calcareous spar, or crystallized carbon- 
ate of lime. 

€ALC€-TUFF, x. Calcareous tufa, a loose deposit of carbon- 
ate of lime from water holding it in solution. 

€AL'€U-LA-BLE, a. That may be calculated, or ascertain- 
ed by calculation. 

€AL'€U-L A-RY, n. [L.calculus.] A congeries of little song 
knots dispersed through the parenchyma of the pear an 
other fruits, formed by concretions of the sap. 

GAL'CU-LA-RY, a. Relating to the disease of the stone in 
the bladder. 

€AL’CU-LATE, v. t. (Fr.calculer.] 1. To compute; to reck- 
on. 92. To ascertain by the use of tables or numbers. 3. 
To form tables upon mathematical principles, as loga- 
rithms. 4. To compute the situation of the planets at à 
certain time, for astrological purposes; as, to calculate a 
nativity.— Bentley. - 5. To adjust by computation ; to fit or 
prepare by the adaptation of the means to the end.— Til 

(son. 


€AL'€U.LATE, v. i To make a computation.— In New 
England this word is often equivalent to intend or pur- 
pose; as, a man calculates to go a journey ; but there is no 
authority for this in English usage. 

GA ce TED; pp. Computed ; reckoned ; suited ; adapt- 
ed by š 

€AL'€U-L4-TING, ppr. Computing; reckoning; adapting 
by deu ; adjusting. 

GAL-CU.La'TION, 2, 1. The art, practice, or manner of com- 
puting by numbers. 2. The result of an arithmetical op- 
eration ; computation; reckoning. 3. Estimate formed in 
the mind by comparing the various circumstances and 
facts which influence its determination. 
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€AL'€U.LA TIVE, a. Pertaining to : ; 
cALCULI ee sis 
AL‘€U-LA-TOR, x. One who computes ur reck 
€AL'€U-LA-TO-RY, a. Belonging o calculation. 
t €AL'€EULE, n. Reckoning; computation. 
t €AL'€EULE, v. t. To calculato.—Chaucer. 
SAPS ES a Cem 
^€U- ,@ 1. Stony; gritty ; hard, like stone. 
fected with the gravel or dal SA 
€AL'€U-LUS, n. ; pl. CaALCULI. [L.] L. The stone in thc blad. 
der or kidneys; sometimcs, also, in other parts, as the 
gall-bladder, &c.—2. In mathematics, the term calculus la 
applied to various branches of e’gebruical analysis. Thus 
differential and integral calculus is u method of calcu- 
lation in which quantities are supposed to undergo certain 
variations of value, to facilitate investigations respecting 
them. The object of the differential ulus is to dcduce 
from given algebraic expressions certain other expressions 
called differentials; that of the integral calculus is from 
even expressions to find others, called integrals, of which 
ose given are the differentials.—A. D. Stanley. 
€AL'DRON (cawl'dron), n. (Old Fr. chauldron, now chaw 
dron.) A large kettle or boiler. 
€A-LECHE' (ka-lash), n. See CALASH. 
€AL-E-DONI-AN, a. Pertaining to Caledonia. 
€AL-E-DONI-AN, n. A native of Caledonia, now Scotland. 
€AL'E-DON-ITE, n. A mineral of a green color, consisting 
of the sulphate and carbonate of lea 
€AL-E-FA‘CIENT (-fa'shent), a. Warming; heating. 
€AL-E-FA'CIENT, n. That which warms or hcats. 
€AL-E-FA€'TION, n. [L. caos 1. The act or opere 
tion of warming or pis. 2. The state of' being heated. 
€AL-E-FA€ TIVE, 2a. at makes warm or hot; that 
€AL-E-FA€'TO-RY, $ communicates heat. 
SALE Y, v. i (L.calefo.] To grow hot or warm; to be 
cate 
€ALE-FY, v. & To make warm or hot. 
€AL'EM-BOURG, n. (Fr. from a German Count Kalem- 
PIE noted for his blunders in language.] A pun. 
€AL'EN-DAR, n. (L. calendarium.) A register of the year, 
in which the months, weeks, and days are set down in or- 
der, with the feasts observed by tbe church, &c.; an aL 
manac. 2 An orderly table or enumcration of persons 
or things.—3. In congress, & list of bills prepored for ita 
action.—4. In courts, u list of causes which stand for trial 
In England this refers only to criminal causes, but in some 
of the statea of America it extends also to civil causes, as 
arranged for trial.—Calendar month, a solar month as it 
stands in almanacs. 
€AL'EN.DAR, v. t. To enter or write in a calendar. 
€AL'EN-DER, v. t. (Fr. calendrer.] To press betwecn roll- 
ers, for the purpose of making smooth, glossy, and wavy. 
€AL'EN-DER, ». A machine, or hot press, used in manu 
factories to press cloths and make them smooth. 
€AL'EN-DER, ? n. The name of a sort of dcrvises in Tur- 
KAL'EN-DER, key and Persia. 
€AL'EN-DERED, pp. Made smooth by calendering. 
€AL'EN-DER-ING, ppr. Making smooth or glossy by being 
ressed between rollers. 
€AL‘EN-DRER, n. The 
€AL'ENDS, n. pl. (L. ca 
first day of each month. 
€A-LENDRI€-AL, a. Belonging to a calendar. 
€AL'EN-TURE, n. (Sp. calentura.] A violent, burning fe- 
ver, attended with delirium, incident to persons in hot cl 
mates, espccially natives of cooler climates. 
€A-LES'CENCE, n. [L. calesco. Growing warmth; grow: 


ing heat. 

€xL* Gnd, n., pl. CALVES (kiivz). (Sax. cealf; Sw. kalf; 
Dan. kalv; D. kalf.) 1. The young of the cow.—2. In com 
tempt, a dolt; an ignorant, stupid person; a weak or cow- 
ardly man. 3. The thick, fleshy part of the leg bchind— 
4. The calves of the lips, in Hosea, signify the pure offer 
ings of prayer, praise, and ape dz oa iat 

€ALF-LIKE, a. Resembling ac ak. 

€XALF'-SKIN, n. The hide or skin of a calf; or leather 
made of the skin. 

€AL'I-BER, 1". (Fr.) 1. The diameter of a pod 9. The 

€AL1-BRE, § bore of a gun, or the capacity of its bore.— 
3. Figuratively, the capacity of a man's mind. Burke.— 
Caliber-compasses, calibers, or callipers, a sort of compass 
es made with arched legs, to take the diamcter of round 
bodies, as maasta, shot, &c. . 

€ALICE, ^. (L. ei Fr. calice.) ` Usually written chalice. 
A cup; appr y, & communion cup. 

SALTO, ^. (from Calicut, in India] Cotton [oor 
England, white or unprinted cotton cloth is ca + 
—In the United States, calico is printed cotton cloth, hav 
ing ditferent colors. : 

€AI'LCO-PRINTER, n. One whose occupation is to print 


alicoes. 
€ALT-€0-PRINTING, ». The printing of figured patterns 
on calico, or white cotton cl 


erson who calenders cloth. 
dæ.) Among the Romans, the 
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€AL'D, e. [L. calidus.) Hot; burning; ardent 

OA-LID1-TY, n. Heat— Brown. 

€AL1-DUET, n. In architecture, a pipe or canal used to cou- 
vey beat to the apartments of a house by means of hot air 
Or steam. 

Ci LIF, a.: written, also, Catiru and Kaxir. [from Ar. 
cslafa, to succeed. Hence a calif is a successor, a title 
given to the successors of Mohammed.) A st.ccessor or 
Vicar; a representative of Mobammed, bearing the same 
relation to him as the pope claims to bear to St Peter. 

SALIPICATE, (™_ The office or dignity of a calif; or the 

KALIF-ATE, $ government of a c Harris. 

€AL-I-GÀ TION, n. JE: caligatio. Darkness; dimness ; 
cloudiness.—In medical writers, obscurity of vision from 
opacity or other obstruction. 

€A-LIG1N-OUz, a Dim; obscure. dark. 

€A-LIÓ1N-OUS-LY, adv. Obscurely. 

€A.LIÓ1N-OU&.NESS, n. Dimness; obscurity. 

CERUGRAEHIS, a, Pertaining to elegant penmanship.— 

arton. 

€A-LIG'RA-PHIST, n. An elegant penman. 

€A-LIÓ'RA-PHY, w. (Gr. xaAos and ypagn.] Fair or elegant 
writing. or peumanesip. See CALLIGRAPHY. 

€XLIN, n. A compound metal of the Chinese. 

€AL1-PASH, a. In cookcry, that part of a turtle which be- 
longs to the upper shell. 

€AL'T-PEE, n. In cookery, that part of a turtle which be- 
longs to the lower shell 

€AL1-PERS, i1n.pl. Compasses with curved 

€AL1-PER-C€OMPASS-ES, Š legs for measuring the diam- 
eter of round bodies. 

€AL-I3-THENT©, a. Pertaining to calisthenics. 

€AL-13-THENT€S, 2. [Gr. xados, beautiful, and ofcvos, 
arene Exercises designed to promote grace of move- 
ment and strength of body. 

GALTI ER, *. A kind of hand-gun, musket, or arquebuse. 


€A'LIX, n. (L.caliz] A cup. See CALYX. 

€ALK (cawk), v. t. L To drive oakum, or old ropes un- 
twisted, into the seams of a ship or other veesel, to pre- 
vent their leaking, or admitting water.—2. In some parts of 
America, to eet upon a horse or ox, shoes armed with sharp 
points of iron, to prevent their elipping on ice. 

€ALK (cawk), n. New England a arp-pointed piec 
of iron on a shoe for a horse or an ox called: in eat 
Britain, calkin ; used to prevent the animal from elipping. 
Also, an instrument with sharp iron points, worn on the 
fcet to prevent slipping on the ice.—[ United States.) 

OALK (cawk), n. variety of argillo-ferruginous lime- 

CLLK tort. (Fr. calquer halk) T drawin 

. ! o. C. (Fr. ,toc o copy a dra , 

€ILQUE', $ by rubbing the back of it with red or black 
chalk, and then tracing the lines thrcagh on paper, &c., 
with a blunt style. 

€ALKED (cawkt), pp. Having the seams stopped ; furnish- 
ed with shoes with iron points. 

CALR'ER (cawk'er), n. A man who calks. Also, in Erg- 

nd, a calk or calkin. 

€ALKTN (cawkin), n. A calk or sharp point of a horse's 
shoe, to prevent slipping. 

€ALR'NG (cawking), ppr. Stopping the seams of a ship; 

utting on shoes with iron points. 

OALKTNG, n. In painting, the covering of the back side 
of a design with black lead, or red chalk, and tracing lines 
through with a stile, which leaves an impreseion of the 
color on the paper or wall 

€ALKING-I-RON (cawking-+-urn), n. An instrument like 
a chisel, used in calking ships. 

EALL, v. t. [L. calo.) 1. To name; to denominate, or give 
aname. 2. To convoke ; to summon; to direct or order 
to meet; to assemble by order or public notice. 3. To 
request to meet or come. 4. To invite. 5. To invite or 
summon to come or be present; to invite, or collect. 6. 
To give notice to come by authority; to command to 
come. 7. To proclaim; to name, or publish the name. 
8. To appoint, or designate, as for an office, duty, or em- 
ployment. 9. To invite; to warn; toexhort. 10. To in- 
vite or draw into union with Christ. 11. To own and ac- 
knowledge. 12. To invoke or appeal to. 13. To esteem 
or account. 

To call down, to invite, or to bring down—To call back, to 
revoke, or retract; to recall; to summon, or bring back. 
—To call for, to demand, require, or claim ; or to cause to 
grow. Also, to speak for; to ask; to request. —To call in, 


to collect; or to draw from circulation, or to summon ' 


together; to invite to come together.— To call forth, to 
bring or summon to action.— To call off, to summon away; 
to divert.— To call up, to bring into view or recollection ; 
also, to bring into action, or ussion.— To call over, to 
read a list, name by name; to recite separate particulars 
in order.— To cal) zut, to summon to fight; to challenge; 


also, to summor, into service.— To call to mind, to recol. ' 
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lect; torevive in memory.—Syn. To name denominate 
invite; bid; summon; convoke; assemble ; collect; ex 
un s warn; p m; invoke; appeal to; appoint; des- 
gnate. 

EALL, v. i 1. To utter a loud sound, or to address by 
name; to utter the umne. 2, To stop, without intention 
of staying; to make a short stop.—To call on, to make a 
short visit to; also, to solicit payment, or make a demand 
of a debt—In a theological sense, to pray to. or worship. 
— To call out, to utter a loud voice; to bawl; a popular 
use of the phrase. 

€ALL, n. 1. A vocal address, of summons or invitation. 2 
Demand; requisition; public c 3. Divine vocation, 
or eummons. 4. Invitation; request of a public body or 
society. 5. A summons from hcaven; impulse. 6. Au- 
thority; command. 7. A short visit; as, to make a call. 
8. Vocation; employment. 9. A naming; & nomination. 
— 10. Among hunters, a lesson, blown on the horn, to com- 
fort the hounds.—11. Among seamen, a whistle or pipe. 
19. The English name of the mineral called by the Ger- 
mans tungsten or wolfram.—13. Among fowlers, a noise or 
cry in imitation of a bird, or a pire to call birds, by imi 
tating their voice.— 14. In legislative bodies, the call of the 
house, is a calling over the names of the members, to dis 
cover who is absent, or for other purpose. 

€ALL ED, Invited; summoned; addressed; named 
appoin ; invoked; assembled by order; recited. 

€ ‘ER, n. One who calls. 

t €AL'LET, 


t€AL'LET, v. £ To rail; to scold. 

t€AL'LI-EO. See Carico. 

€AL'LID, a. Cunning. 

€AL-LIDT.TY, n. (L. calliditas] Skill; discernment, 
shrewdness; c ess. 

€AL-LIG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. cadX\typagia.) Fair or elegant 
penmanship.—Ben Jonson, See CALLIGRAPHY. 

€ALLING, ppr. Inviting; summoning; naming; address- 

` ing; invoking. a 

€ALL'ING, n. 1. A naming, or inviting; a reading over or 
reciting in order, or a call of names with a view to obtain 
an answer, as in legislative bodies. 2, Usual occupation, 
or employment in life. 3. Class of persons engaged in 
any profession or employment. 4. Divine summons, vo- 
cation, or íinvitation.— SYN. Occupation ; employment ; 
business; trade; profession; office; engagement; voca 


tion. 

€AL-LYO-PE, n. In pagan mythology, the muse that pre 
eides over eloquence and heroic poetry. 

€AL'LI-PERS. See CALIPERS. 

€AL-LIS-THEN'TES. See CALISTHENICS. 

€AL-LOST.TY, 2. [Fr. callosité.) Hardness of skin, or 
horny hardness; the hardness of the cicatrix of ulcera, 

€AL'LOT. See CALOTTE. 

€AL'LOUS, a. [L. callus.] In aetate of hardness, literally of 
body, or figuratively of mind—Syn. Hard; hardened ; in- 
durated ; insensible; unfeeling; obdurate ; unsusceptible. 

€AL'LOUS-LY, adv. In a hardened or unfeeling manner. 

€AL‘LOUS-NESS, s. Hardness, induration, applied to the 
body ; insensibility, applied to the mind or heart. 

O€AL'LOW, a. (Ir. calbk ; L. calvus.) Destitute of feathers; 
naked; unfledged; as a young bi 

€AL'LUS, 2. IN 1. Any unnatural hardness of the body, 
particularly of the skip from friction. 2. The new growth 
of osseous matter between the extremities of fractured 
bones, serving to unite them. 

€XALM (cám), a. (Fr. calme.) 1. Being at rest, as the air; 
not etormy or tempestuous; not agitated, as a lake. 2 
Undisturbed by passion; not agitated or excited, as the 
mind, temper, or attention.—SyN. Still; quiet; undisturb- 
ed; tranquil; peaceful; serene; composed; unruffled , 
sedate; collected; placid. 

€ALM (cám), n. Stillness; tranquillity; quiet; freedom 
from motion, agitation, or disturbance. 

€ALM (c&m), v. t. To reduce to a state of calmness or 
quiet.—Sywn. To still; quiet; appease; allay; pacify ; tran- 
quilize; compose ; assuage. 

€XLM-BROW ED, a. Wearing the look of calmness. 

€XALM'ER (clm'er) n. The person or thing that calms, or 
has the power to still, and make quiet; that which allays 
or pacifies. 

€XLMING (ciming), ppr. Stilling; appeasing. 

€XLM'LY (căäm^y), ado. In a quiet manner; without dis- 
turbence, agitation, tumult, or violence ; without passion ; 


quietly. ` 
CALMNESS (cšm'nes), n. A etate of rest; an unruffled 
etate ; [goa to persons and things.)—Syn. Quietness, 
quietude ; stillness; tranquillity serenity; repose; com 
osure ; sedateness; placidity. 
€ALM'Y (cim) < Calm ; quiet; peaceable.—Cowlry. 
€A-LOGRA-PHY, a. (Gr. «aos and Ypa$n) Elegant pen- 
manthip.—-Ed. Rev. See CALIGRAPHY and CALLIGRAPHT. 
€AL'O-MEL, 8. A preperation of mercury, much ueed in 
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medicine, containing two equivalents of mercury and one 
of chlorine. 

€A-LOR1€, n, (L. calor, heat.) The principle or matter of 
heat, or the simple element of heat. 

€A-LOR'TO,a Pertaining to the matter of heat. 

€A-LOR'LF£RE, n. (L. calor and fero.) An apparatus for 
conveying and distributing heat, especially in conserva- 


tories. 

€AL-O-RIF'IO, a. That has the quality of producing heat ; 
causing heat; heating.—Calorific rays, the invisible, heat- 
ing rays of the sun and other heated bodies. They ditfer 
from the colorific rays, or those which impart color. 

€A-LOR-I-FI-CA’TION, n. The production of heat, especial- 
ly of animal heat .  . . 

OAL-O-RIM'E-TER, n. [L. calor, and Gr. perpov.} An a 
paratus for measuring relative quantities of heat, or the 
specific caloric of bodies. 

€A-LOR-I-NOTOR, n. [caloric, and L. motor.) A galvanic 
instrument for evolving caloric, in which the caloric influ- 
ence or cffecta are attended by scarcely any electrical, but 

at magnetic power. 

OA-LOTTE’, | n. (Fr. calotte.] 1. A cap or coif of hair, satin, 

€A-LOTE', $ or other stuff.—2. In architecture, a cavity 
or depression. 

O€AL'O-TTPE,n. A name given by Mr. Fox Talbot to his in- 
vention for making pictures on paper or other surfaces by 
the agency of light. 

€A-LOY'ERS, 1n. pl. Monks of the Greek Church, of three 

€A-LOGE-RY, orders, who follow the rules of St. Basil. 

CALP, x. Argillo-ferruginous limestone. 

€AL'TROP, n. (Sax. coltreppe.] 1. A kind of thistle, the 
Latin tribulus.—9, In m affairs, an instrument with 
four iron points din a triangular form, so that, three 
of them being on the ground, the other points upward, to 
wound horses’ feet. 

€A-LUM'BA, x. (from Kalumé, its native name in Mozam- 
bique.] A plant growing in Mozambique ; also, the root, 
a bitter tonic, much used in medicine. 

O€ALQUE, v. t. See CAL. 

O€AL'U9-MET, n. Among the aboriginals of America, a pipe 
for smoking tobacco, used in making treaties. 

€A-LUN'NI-ATE, v.t. To charge one falsely and knowing- 
ly with some crime, offense, or something disreputable.— 
Syn. To slander; defame; vilify; detract from; accuse 
falsciy ; traduce ; asperse ; belie ; bespatter ; blacken ; 
backbite ; libel; lampoon. 

©GA-LUMNI-ATE, v.i. To charge falsely and knowingly 
with a crime or offense ; to propagate evil reports, with a 
design to injure the reputation of another. 

OA-LUNNI-A-TED, PP. ora. Slandered; falsely and mali- 
clously accused of what is criminal, immoral, or disgrace- 


€A-LUM'NI-A-TING, ppr. Slandering. 

©A-LUN-NI-A’‘TION, n. False accusation of a crime or of- 
fense, or a malicious and false representation of the words 
or actions of another, with a view to i his good name. 

€A-LUM'NI-À-TOR, n. One who slanders; one who ma- 
liciously propagates false accusations or reports.—Syw. 
Slanderer; defamer; backbiter; libeler; detractor; lam- 


ooner. 

OALUNNLA-TORY, a. Slanderous. 

€A-LUMNI-OUS, a. Slanderous; bearing or implying cal- 
umny; injurious to reputation. 

©A-LUMNI-OUS-LY, adv. Slanderously. 

€A-LUN'NI-OUS-NESS, n. Slanderousness. 

@AL UM-NY, n. ft. calumnia.) False accusation of a crime 
or offense, xd made or reported.—Syn. Slander ; 
detraction ; libel ; ehood ; backbiting ; evil-apeaking ; 


lying; defamation. 

OAL'VA-RY, n. [L. calvaria.] 1. A place of skulls; particu- 
larly, the place where Christ was crucified.—2. In heraldry, 
a cross so called, set upon steps. 3. A chapel on a bill. 
where the mysteries of the crucifixion are represented by 
the Roman Catholic Church.—Eilmes. 

CILVE (civ), v. i (Sax. calfan.) 1. To bring forth young, 
as Bpow =n b a metaphorical sense, to bring forth; to 
produce. 

€ÁLVES-SNOUT,*. A plant, snap-dragon, antirrhinum, 

t CALVER, v. t. To cut in slices.—Ben Jonson. 

FOXLV'ER, v.i To shrink by cuting, and not fall to pieces. 

€AL-VILLE' n. (Fr.] A sort of apple. 

ee "n. T tenets or doctrines of 


€AL'VIN-IST, n. A follower of Calvin; one who embraces 
the theological doctrines of Calvin. 
©AL-VIN-IST16, la. Pertaining to Calvin, or to his 
€AL-VIN-ISTT1€-AL, $ opinions in theology. 
SET ns e Tore cake pay, a 
c a. ac re properly, calf- 
ish. a Sheldon > í P 


cALYETY, m. Baldness. 
OALX, n. ; pl. CALXES, 01 CALCES. E 
chalk; but among the early chem 


ne theologic 


Properly, lime or 
the subelznis of a 
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metal or mineral which remains after bein subje 
violent heat or solution by acids.— R V ta 

c it lime not stacked. 1 Calz viva, quicklime, 

. -AL, ła. Pertaining toa c ; situa 
UE NUR. cmi cade 
-€LE, n. [L. calyculus.] 1. In botany, a row o 

leaflets, at the base of tbe cae on the ad iir ra 
zoology, a term applicd to small cup-like prominences 

Š com many corals, and containing each a polyp-celL 

€AL'Y-OL ED, E da. Having a calycle. 

€A-LYP'TRA, n. (Gr. xaAvzrnp.)] The calyx of mosses, ac- 
cording to Linneus. 

€A-LYP'TRLFORN, a. Having the form ofa calyptra. 

O€A'LYX, n.; pl. Caryxes. [L. calyz] L The outer cover 
ing of a flower. 2. A membranous sac, called, also, infun- 

ibulum. 

€AL-ZOONS, n. pl. (Sp. calzones.) Drawers.—Herbert. [Not 
English. 

€AM, n. A mechanical contrivance for changing a circular 
motion into an alternate one, or vice versa. 

€AM-WOOD, n. A tropical wood used in dyeing. 

€A-MATEU (ka-máü'yu) n. A painting with but one color. 
See MONOCHROME. 

CAMBER, n. [Fr. cambrer.) Among builders, a term ap- 
plied to that slight degree of arching which is usual! gren 
to beams. cambered-deck of a vessel is an arched eck. 

€AN'BER-ING, ppr. or a. Bending; arched. 

C€AN'BLIAL, a. Pertaining to cambistry, or to exchange. 

€AN'BIST, n. [It. cambista.] A banker; one who deais in 
exchange, or is akilled in the science. 

€AM'BIST-RY, n. The science of commercial exchanges, 
and also of weights and measures. 

C€AM'BLI-UM, n. In botany, a viscid secretion, which, in the 
spring, se tes the alburnum of an exogenous plant 
from the liber, or inner bark.—Lindley. 

€ANBLET. See CAMLET. 

€AN-BOGE’. See GAMBOGE. 

€AM-BOOSE, n. [D. kombuis.) A ship's cook-room or kitch- 
en. See GAMBOOSE. 

€AM'BREL, x. A crooked piece of wood, or iron, to hang 
meat on. See GAMBREL. 

€AN'BRIO, n. A ies of fine white linen, made of flax, 
said to be named from Cambray, in Flanders, where it 
was first manufactured. Cambric is also made of cotton. 

OIME, pret. of come, which see. 

©AME, n. A term applied to small, slender rods of cast lead, 
of which glaziers make their turned lead for receiving the 
glass of casements.—Gwilz. 

€AN'EL, n. [L. camelus.) 1. A large quadruped used in 
Asia and ca for carrying burdens, and for riders. 9. 
In Holland, camel (or ka as Coxe writes it) is a large 
floating machine for bearing EU over bars into a harbor. 

€AM'EL-BAOK ED (-bakt), a. aving a back like a camel; 
humpbacked. 

€A-ME'LE-ON MIN'ER-AL, n. [See CHAMELEON.] A com- 
pound of pure potash and black oxyd of manganese. 

* €A-MEL’O-PARD, or CAM'EL-O-PARD, n. (L. camelus and 
puse] The giraffe, a species of the genus camelopar- 


is. 

€AME-LOT. See CAMLET. 

€AME-O, n. (It. cammeo.) A precious stone (originally the 
onyx, and afterward the agate, &c.), carved in relief; op 
posed to an intaglio, which 1s cut into the stone. In the true 
cameo, a stone is used having layers of different colors, 
and the art consists in so cutting as to appropriate these 
different colors to different parts or elevations of the 
carved work. Shells are often used for the same pu se. 

OAME-RA LÜ'CI-DA, n. An optical instrument, which, by 
means of a stile, lenses, &c., gives the outlines of external 
objects on paper or canvas, so that an artist can sketch 
the subject.— Elmes. 

©AME-RA OB-S8OU'RA, or dark chamber, in optica an ap- 
paratus representing an artificial eye, in which the images 
of external objecta, received through a double convex 
glass, are exhibited distinctly, and in their native colors, 
on a white surface placed opposite, in the focus of the 

lass, within a darkened chamber. 

O€ÁÀÁN'E-RADE, a. (L. camera.) One who lodges or resides 
in the same apartment; now comrade. 

€AM-E-RA-LISTI€, a. Pertaining to finance and public 


revenue. 

€AM-E-RA-LIST416S, n. pl. (L. camera.) The science of 
finance or public revenue. : 

CAN'ER-ATE, v. t. (L. camero.] To vault; to cei. [Littlo 


CAN'Eh 1 ED, pp. or a. [L.cameratus.] 1. Arched; vault 
ed.—2. a. In ogy, divided into chambers. 

€AN'ER-A-TING, ppr. Arching. 

€AM-ER-ATION, n. An arching or vaulting. wm 

CAM-E-RONLANS, n. pl. A sect in Scotland who refused 
to accept the indulgence granted to the Presbyterian cler- 
gy in the persecuting times of Charles IL. lest, by suing 


1 Obsolete 


CAM 


m, they might accm to acknowledge his ecclesiastical au- 
thority. 
CANT. n. [It camice.) A thin dress. [Not vir iqa id 
€AN-IS.ADE, n. [Fr.] An attack by surprise, at night or 
at break of day, when the enemy is eupposed to be in bed. 
€AMTx-A-TED. a. Dresecd with a shirt outward.—Johknson. 
CAN LET, n. [from camel; somctimcs written camelot and 
cambiet.] A stuff originally made of camel's hair. It is 
now made somctinies of wool, sometimes of silk, some- 
times of hair, especially that of goats, with wool or silk. 
€AM'LET-ED, a. Colored or veined.—Herbert. 
€AM'MOCK, n. (Sax. cammoc, or cammec.] A plant, petty 
e NE oF dq eges 
AM'O-3 > n. HAMOMILE. : 
€A'MOUA Va. (Fr. camus.) Flat; depressed. [Applied only 
€A-MOYS’, f to the nose, and little used.) 
€A'MOUSED (ka‘must),a. Depressed ; crooked.— Ben Jon- 


son. 

€a'MOUS.LY, adv. Awry.—Skelton. 

€ANP, n. (L. campus; Fr. camp and champ.) 1. The ground 
on which an army pitch their tents. 2. The order or ar: 
rangement of tents, or disposition of an army, for reat. 3. 
An army or body of troops encamped on the same field. 
— Hume. 

CAMP, v. t. or & To rest or lodge, as an army or travelers 
in a wilderness; to pitch a camp; to fix tents See EN: 


CAMP. 

€AMP'-BED'STEAD (-bed'sted), n. A bedstead made to 
fold up within a narrow space; a tressel bedstead. 

CANP=HOY. n. A boy that serves in a camp.— Dwight. 

€AMP-FIGHT (fite), n. In law writers, a trial by duel, or 
the legal combat of two champions. 

€AMP-STOOL, n. A seat or stool with cross legs to fold up. 

€AMP-VIN'E-GAR, n. A mixture of vinegar with Cayenne 
P r, soy, walnut ketchup, anchovies, and garlic. 

eA PAG NOL. n. A species of short-tailed rat.— Kirby. 

€AM-PAIGN’ (kam-påne’^, n. (Fr. campagne) Literally, an 
open field; hence, the time that an army keeps the feld, 
either in action, marches, or in camp, without entering 
into winter-quarters. 

€AM-PAIGN', v. i To serve in a campai 

€AM-PAIGN'ER (kam-på'ner), x. One who has served in 
an army several campaigns ; an old soldier; a veteran. 

€AM-PA'NA, x. (L.] The pasque-flower. 

€AM-PA'NLA, n. 1. A large extent of open country, ap- 

lied to the country round Rome, &c. 2. A campaign; 


obs. 
CÁM. PANT-FORM, a. [L.campama.] In botany, in the shape 
of a bell [Applied to flowers.) 
€AN-PA-NYTLE, n. [It] In architecture, a clock or bell-tower. 


€AN-PA-NOL'O-óY, n. (L. campana, and Gr. Aoyos.] The 
art of ringing bells. 

€AM-PAN'E-LA, n. (L.] The bell-flower. 

€AM-PAN'U.LATE, a. (L. campanula.) In botany, in the 


form of a belL 
€AM-PEACHY-WOOD, n. From Campeachy, in Mezico. 
Pertainin 


Sce LoGwoop. 

€AM-PESTRAL, a, [L. campestris.) 

€AM-PES'TRI-AN, § open field; growing in a 
open gruund. 

cAMPHENE, n. [a contraction of camphogen.] A name for 
pure oil of turpentine, or spirit of turpentine, and much 
used, in order to disguise the nature of the substance. 
when sold for burning in lamps. 

€AMTHO-G6EN, n. (Gr. xay$opav, or xauóovpa, and ycvvaw.] 
A hydrocarbon; a compound of hydrogen and carbon. 
Camphogen, when combined with a certain definite pro- 

ortion of oxygen, becomes camphor, and hence its name. 

cÁMPHOR, n. [Low Lat. camphora; Fr. camphre; Ar. ka- 
for. A solid. concrete substance, from the laurus cam- 
phora, or Indian laurel-tree. It has a bitterish, aromatic 
a and a very fragant smell, and is a powerful diaph- 
oretic. 

€CAMPHOR-OIL. See CAKPHOR-TREE. 

€AM'PHOR-TREE, 2. The tree from which camphor is 
obtained, found in Borneo, Sumatra, and Japan. 

€AM-PHOR-À'CEOUS, a. Of the nature of camphor ; par- 
taking of camphor.—Barton. 

€AM'PHOR- ATE, v. t. To impregnate with camphor. 

€AMTHOR-ATE, n. In chemistry, a salt formed by the 
combination of camphoric acid with a base. 

€AM'PHOR-ATE, a. Pertaining to camphor, or impreg- 
nated with it. 

€AMPHOR-A-TED, a Impregnated with camphor. 

€AM-PHOR‘€, a. Pertaining to camphor.—Camphoric acid, 

a crystallized acid produced by Jong distillation of cam- 


or. 
efire. ppr. Encamping. 
CAMPING, n. A playing at football— Bryant. 
€AMP1-ON, n. A plant, the popular name of the lychnis. 
€AM US, n (L. camise.] A thin dress.—Spenser. [Not 
CAN ^73, English.) 


to an 
eld or 
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2 CAN 


CAN, n. [D. kan; Sax. canna.) A cup or vessel for liquora 

€AN, v. £; pret. could, which is from another root. [Ses 
Coutp.} (Sax. cunnan, to know, to bo able; Dan. kan, tc 
be able.) To be able; to have sufficient moral or physio- 
al power, or capacity. 

t €AN, v. t. To know.—Spenser. 

€AN'-BUOY, n. In seamanship, a buoy in form of a cone. 

€AN’-HOOK, ». An instrument to sling a cask by the ends 
of its staves. 

€A-NADI-AN, a. Pertaining to Canada 

€A-NADI-AN, n. An inhabitant or native of Canada. 

€A-NAILLE’ (ka-n&), n, [Fr., from L. canis, a dog.) The 
lowest class of people; the rabble; the vulgar. 

€AN'A-KIN, n. little can or cup.—Shak. 

€A-NAL', n. [L. canalis] 1. A passage for water; a water- 
course ; properly, a long trench or excavation in the earth 
for conducting water, and confining it to narrow limits, 
but the term may be applied to other water-courses.—2. 
In anatomy, a duct or passage in the body of. an animal, 
through which any of the juices flow, or other substances 

ass. 3. A surgical instrument; u splint. 

€A-NAL'-BOÓAT, *. A boat used on canals. 

€AN'AL-€OAL. See CANNEL-COAL. 

€AN-A-LICU-LATE,  ?a. [L. canaliculatus.) Channeled, 

€AN-A-LICU-LA-TED, § furrowed.—In botany, having a 
deep longitudinal groove above, and convex underne 

€A-NA'RY, n. 1. Wine made in the Canary isles. 2. An 
vd dance.—Shakspeare has used the word as a verb for to 

ce 


€A-NITY.v.i. To dance ; to frolic. 
€A-NA'RY-BIRD, n. A singing bird from the Canary istes, 


a specles of fringi 

€A-NARY-GRÁS3, s. A plant, the pAalaris. 

€AN'CEL, v. t. [Fr. canceller.] 1. To cross the lines of e 
writing, and deface them. 2. To set aside or render in- 
valid by any means; as, to cancel a note.—3. In printing 
to suppress and reprint for the sake of substituting othet 
matter ; as, to cancel a page.—Syn. To blot out; obliter 
ate; deface ; erase; efface; expunge; annul; abolish; re- 
voke; abrogate ; repeal; destroy; do away; set aside 

1 €AN'CEL, v.i To become obliterated. —Coley. 

€AN'CEL, n. In printing, the suppression and reprae 
of a leaf or more of a work ; the part thus altere 

€AN'CEL ED, pp. Crossed ; obliterated ; annulled. 

€AN'CEL-ING, ppr. Crossing ; obliterating ; annulling. 

€AN'CEL-LATE, a. In botany, having a network of veing, 
like some leaves, without the intermediate parenchyma. 

€AN'CEL-Li-TED, a. [L. cancellatus.) 1. Cross barred ; 
marked with cross lines 2. Cellular; as the porous 
structure of bones.— Mantell. 

€AN-CEL-LATION, x. The act of defacing by cross lines ; 
a canceling. 

€AN'CER, n. [L. cancer; Sax. cancre.) 1. In zoology, a ge- 
nus of crustacea, embracing the European crab, and a few 
allied species.—2. In astronomy, one of the twelve signs of 
the zodiac, the sign of the summer solstice, represented 
by the form of a crab.—3. In medicine, a roundish, hard, 
unequal, scirrhous tumor of the glands, which usually ul- 
cerates, is very painful, and generally fatal. 

€AN'CER-ATE, v. i. To grow into a cancer; to become 
cancerous. 

€AN-CER-A TION, n. A growing cancerous, or into a 
cancer. 

€AN'CER-OUS, a. Like a cancer; having the qualities of 
a cancer. 

€AN'CER-OUS-LY, adv. In the manner of a cancer. 

€AN'CER-OUS-NESS, n. The state of being cancerous. 

€AN'ERI-FORM, a. L Cancerous. 2 Having the form of 
a cancer or crab. 

€AN’ERINE, a. Having the qualities of a crab. 

€AN'ECRITE, n. A fossil or petrified crab. 

€AN-DE-LABRUM, 2; pl. CANDELABRA. [L.] A tall stand 
or "up ort for a lamp; also, a candlestick with branches. 

€AN'DENT, a. [L. candens] Very hot; heated to white- 
ness; glowing with heat. 

€AN'DI-CANT, a. Growing white.— Dict. 

€AN'DID, a. [L. candidus] 1. White.— Dryden; [but m 
this sense rarely used.] 2. Disposed to think and judge ac- 
cording to truth and justice ; without partiality or preju- 
dice ; from unduc bías.—SyN. Fair; open; ingen- 
dus ; impartial; just; frank; artless; unbiased; equi. 


€AN'DI-DATE, n. [L. candidatus] 1. One who seeks or 
aspires to some office or privilege, and offers himself for 
the same. 2. One who is in conte:aplation for an office 
or for preferment. 3. One who, by his services or ac- 
tions, will or may justly obtain preferment or reward, or 
whose conduct tends to secure it. 4. A man who ls qual- 
ified, according to the rules of the Church, to presch the 
gospel, and take the charge of a parish or religious soci- 
ety, and proposes to settle in the ministry.—U. Sunes. 5. 
One who is in a state of trial or probation; as, a candi 
date for another world. 
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O€AN'DID-LY. ade. Openly; frankly; without trick or dis- 
guise ; ingcnuousty. 

€AN'DID-NESS, a. Openness of mind; frankness; fair- 
ncss; ingcnuousness. 

OAN'DIED (kan‘did), pp. or a. Preserved with sugar, or in- 
crusted with it; covered with crystals of sugar or ice, or 
with matter resembling them; as, candied raisins. 

OAN DEET, v.t. or & To make or bccome white or can- 


OANDLE, w. [L., Sp, It. candela.) 1. A long, but small, cyl- 
indrical body of tallow, wax, or spermaceti, formed on a 
wick, uscd for a portable light of domestic use. 2. A 

t 3 A luminary ; [poetical.] 
€AN'DLE-BER-RY-TREE, n. The myrica cerifera, or wax- 
bearing myrtle or bayberry. 

GANTDLE-BOMB (-bum), n. A smal bubble, filled with 
water, placed in the wick of a candle, where it bursts with 
a report. 

€AN'DLE-€OAL. See CANNEL-COAL. 

O€AN'DLE-HOLD-.ER, n. A person who holds a candle. 
Hence, one who remotely aids another. 

@AN'DLE-LIGHT,*. The light of a candle; the necessary 
candles for usc. 

OANDLE-STUFF, n. A material of which candles are 
maue, ns tallow, wax, &c. 

€AN'DLE-WAST-ER, n. One who wastes or consumes 
candles; a hard student; a spendthrift —SAak. 

€AN'DLE-WI1€K, n. The wick for candles, 

O€AN'DLE-MAS, n. (L. candle and mass; Sax. massa; can- 
dle.feast.] The feast of the Church, celebrated on the 
second day of Fcbruary, in honor of the purification of 
the Virgin Mai so called from the great number of 
lights uscd on that occasion. 

€ANDLE-STICK, n. (Sax. candel-sticca] An instrument 
or utensil to hold a candle. 

€ANDLES-ENDG, n. pl. Scraps; fragments, 

€AN'DO€E, n. A plant or weed that grows in rivers. 

€AN'DOR, n. (L. candor.] A disposition to treat subjects 
with fairness ; frcedom from prejudice or disguisc.—SvN. 
Fairness ; TIR nones; frankness ; openness; sincer- 
ity ; impartiality. 

€AN'DY, v. t. fie candire.] 1. To conserve or dress with 
sugar ; to boil in sugar. 2. To form into congelations or 
vi esse Figuratively, to cover or incrust with con- 
gelntious, or crystals of ice. 

GANDY. v.i. To form into crystals, or become congealed; 
to take on the form of candied sugar. 

€AN'DY, n. A species of confectionery, or compound of 
sugar with some other substance ; as, sugar candy, mo- 
lasaes candy, &c.—2. In Bombay, a weight of 560 pounds. 

O€AN'DY-LI-ON'S-FOOT, n. A plant.— Miller. 

OT TUFIR, *. 1. A plant, the íberis. 2. A Cretan 

ower. 

€AN'DY-TUFT-TREE, *. A plant. — Chambers. 

€AN'DY-ING, ppr. Conserving with sugar. 

€ANTY-ING, ». The act of preserving simples in sub- 
stuuce, by boiling them in sugar. 

©iNE, n. (L. canna.) 1. In botany, this term is applied to 
several species of plants. (See SuGAR-CANE.] 2. A walk- 
ing-etick. 3. A lance or dart made of canc.—Dryden. 4. 
A lung measure, in several countries of Europe. 

€ANÉ, v.t. To beat with a cane or walking-etick. 

€ANE'-BRAKE, m. A thicket of canes. 

€ANE'-HÜüLE, n. A hole or trench for planting the cuttings 
of cane on sugar etase 

€ANE-MILL, nə A mill for grinding sugar-cane for the 


manufacturc of "e 
€XANE-TRASH,ms. Refuse of sugar-cane after grinding, &c. 
€A-NES'CENT, a. [L. canescens. Growing white or hoary. 
€A-NI€U.LA, (n. [L. canicula.) A etar in the constella- 
n of Canís Major, called, also, the dog- 

star, or Sirius. 


€AN'T-€ULE, 
€A-NI€'V-LAR, a. (L. canícularis.] Pertaining to the dog- 


star. 

€A-NINE, a. [L. caninus.) Pertaining to dogs; having 
the properties or qualities of a dog; as, a canine appetite, 
insatiable hunger ; canine madness, or hydrophobia.—Ca- 
mine tecth are two anap pointed teeth in each jaw of an 
animal, one on each side, between the incisors and grind- 
ers: so named from their resemblance to a dog's teeth, 

€AN'TNG, n. A beating with a stick or cane. 

€AN"S-TER, n. (L. canistrum.] Properly, a small basket, 
as in Dryden; but more generally, à small box or case, for 
tea, cottee, &c. 

BANK'ER, n. [L. cancer; Sax. cancere, or cancre.] 1. A dis- 
ease incident to trees, which causes the bark to rot and 
fall. 2. A popular name of certain small eroding ulcers 
in the mouth, particularly of children. 3. A virulent, cor- 
roding ulccr; or any thing that corrodes, corrupts, or de- 
stroys. 4. Án eating, corroding, virulent humor ; corro- 
sion. 5. A kind of rose, the dog-rose. Shak—6. In far- 
riery, & running thrush of the worst kind; a disease in 
horses’ fect. 
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CANKER, v. t. 1. To eat, corrode, corru sume 
thc manncr that a cancer affecta the body. 2 Tu pris 
or pollute, Y 

€ANK'ER, v. £ “To grow corrupt; to decay or waste away 
by menns of any noxious cause; to grow rusty, or to ba 
oxydized, as a me 

C€ANK'ER-FL?, n. A fly that preys on fruit. 

€ANK'ER-LIKE, a. Eating or corrupting like a canker, 

€ANK'ER-WÓRM, n. A worm, destructive to trees or 
plants. In America, this name is given to a worm that, in 
some years, destroys the leavcs of various trecs, and espe 
cially of the apple-tree. 

€ANK'ER-BIT, a. Bitten with a cankercd or cnvenomed 
tooth.— Skak. 

EANK'ERED, pp. or a. 1. Eaten, corroded, or corrupted 
2. Crabbed ; unciviL—Spenser. 

€ANK'ERED.LY, edv. Crosely; adversely. 

€ANK'ER-OUS, a. Corroding like a cankcr 

€ANK'ER-Y. a. Rusty. 

SANDA PIDE, a. [L. cannabinus.) Pertaining to hemp , 


empen. 
CANNEL-COAL, Yn. A fossil coal of a black color, suff- 

€ANTDLE-C€ÓAL, $ ciently hard to be cut and poured. 
It burns readily with a clear yellow flame, and has becn 
used as a substitute for candles; hence the namc. 

€AN'NE-QUIN, n. White cotton cloth from the East In- 
dies, suitable for the Guinea trade. 

€ANNI-BAL, n. A human being who eats human flesh. 

€AN'NI-BAL-I8M, w. 1. The act or practice of eating hu- 
man flesh by mankind. 2, Murderous cruelty.— Burke. 

€AN'NI-BAL-LY, adv. In the manner of a cannibal.—Shak. 

€AN'NI.PERS. See CALLIPERS. 

€AN'NON, ^. [Fr canon.) A large military engine for 
throwing balls, and other instruments of death, by the 
force of gunpowder. 

€AN'NON-BALL, n. A ball usually made of cast iron, to 
be thrown from cannon.— Cannon-bullet, of the like eigni- 
fication, is not now used. 

€AN'NON-BONE, n. The single metacarpal or metatarsal 
bone of the horse. 

€ANNON-MET AL, n. A kind of bronze, an alloy of cop 
per and tin. 

€AN'NON-PROOF, a. Proof against cannon-shot. 

€AN'NON-SHOT, x. A ball for cannon; also, the range or 
distance & cannon will throw a ball. 

€AN-NON-ADF’, n. The act of discharging cannon and 
throwing balls, for the purpose of destroying an army, or 
battering a town, ship, or fort. 

€AN-NON-ADE' v. t. To attack with heavy artillery; to 
batter with cannon-shot. 

€AN-NON-ADE’, v. £ To discharge cannon, to play with 


large guns. 
€AN-NON-ADED, pp. Attacked with cannon-ehot. 
€AN-NON-AD'NG, ppr. or n. Battering with cannon-shot. 
€AN-NON-EER', i À man who manages cannon; an en- 


O€AN-NON-YER', aem 
€AN'NON-ING, w. e noise, as ít were, of a cannon— 


Brewer. 

€AN'NOT, [can and not] These words are usually united, 
but perhaps without good reason ; canst and not are never 
united. 

€AN'NU.LAR, a. (L. canna.) Tubular; having the form of 
a tube. 

CANTE la. Cautious; wary; skillful; dextrous.— Burns. 

€A-NÓE' (ka-noo^, n. (Fr. canot; Sp. canoa.] 1. A boat 
formed of the body or trunk of a tree excavated. 2 A 
boat made of bark or skins, used by savages. 

€AN'ON, n. (Sax, Fr, Span. Port. canon.) 1. In ecclesi 
astical affairs, a law, or rule of doctrine or discipline. 2. 
A law or rule in general. 3. The genuine books of the 
Holy Scriptures, called tha sacred canon. 4. A dignitary 
of the Church. Regular canons livo an ascetic life in 
monasteries or in community, and to the practice of their 
rules have added the profession of vows,—5. In monaster- 
tes, a book containing the rules of the order. 6. A cata- 
logue of saints canonized.—7. Canon of the mass, thc en- 
tire offices of the mass, but particularly the secrct words 
of the masa from the preface to the Pater.—8. In ancient 
music, a rule or method for determining the intervals of 
notes.—9. In modern music, a kind of perpetua. fuguc, 1n 
which the different parts, beginning one another, re- 
peat incessantly the same air. Busby.—10. In geomey 
and a a general rule for the solution of cascs din a 
given kind.—11. In pharmacy, a rule for com anes 
medicincs.—12. In surgery, an instrument used scw 
up wounds.—Canon-law : T collection On Bn esi 
laws, serving as the rule of chur 

CAN'ON-BIT, n. That part of a bit let into a horso's 

th 


mouth. 
€AN'ON.ES8. s. A woman who cnjoys 8 
by the foundation, to maids, without o 
make any vows, or renounce thc wor! . 
this. 1 Obsolete 


rcbend, affixed, 
liging them to 
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€A-NOMIO, ga (L.camonicus] Pertaining to a canon; 
9A-NON K-AL, 3. according to the canon or rulc.— Canon- 
ical books, or canonical Scriptures, are those books of thc 
Scriptures which arc admitted, by the canons of the 
Church, to bo ef divine origin.— Canonical hours arc cer- 
tain stated times of tho day, fixed by thc cccleeiastical lawa, 
or appropriated to the otlices of praycr and devotion. En- 
.— Canonical obedience is submission to thc canons of a 
Church - Conenícel punishments arc such as the Church 
may intlict.— Canonical life is the method or rule of living 
prescribed by the ancient clergy who lived in community. 
—Canonical sins, iu the ancicnt Church, werc those for 
which capital punishment was intlicted.— Canonical letters, 


anciently, werc letters which passcd betwecn the orthodox ! 


clercy, as testimonials of thcir faith, to kecp up the catho- 
lic communion, and to distinguish them from hcretics.— 
Canonical epistles is an appellation given to those cpistles 
of the New Testament which are called general or cath. 
olic.—En 

OA-NON'IC-AL-LY, adv. 
canon. 

€A-NONIE-AL-NESS, n. The quality of being canonical 

€A-NONTE-ALS, n. pl. The full dress of the clergy, wora 
when they officiate. 

€A-NON'IC-ATE, n. The office of a canon. 

€AN-ON-ICT-TY, n. The state of belonging to the canon, 
or genuine books of Scripture. 

€AN'ON-IST, n. A professor of canon law; one skilled in 
the study and practice of ecclesiastical law. 

€AN-ON-ISTIEC, a. Having the knowledge of a canoniat. 

€AN-ON.I-ZATION, n. 1. The act of declaring a man a 
saint, or the act of ranking a deceased person in the cata- 
logue of saints. 2. The state of being sainted. 

€AN'ON-IZE, v. t. To declare a man a saint, and rank him 
in the catalogue called a canon. 

€AN'ON-IZED, pp. or a. Declared to be a saint. 

€AN'ON-IZ-ING, ppr. Declaring to be a saint. 

€AN'ON-RY, (m. An ecclesiastical benefice in a cathe- 
€AN‘ON-SHIP, j dral or collegiate church. 

€AN'O-PIED (kan'o-pid), a. Covered with a canopy. 

€AN'O-PY, n. [Gr.xwvwzuov.] L. A covering over a throne, 
or over a bed; more generally, a covering over the head. 
—2. In architecture and sculpture, a magnificent decora- 
dion, serving to cover and crown an altar, throne, tribunal, 

ulpit, chair, or the like. 

€AN'O-PY, v. t. To cover with a canopy. 

€AN'O-PY-ING, ppr. Covering with a canopy.—Dryden. 

€A-NO'ROUS, a. (L. canorus.)  Musicul; tuneful. 

€A-NO'ROUS-NESS, n. Musicalness. 

€ANT, v. t. (L. cane) 1. In popular usage, to give a sud- 
den thrust or impulse; as, to cant round a timber, to cant 
a footbalL— Forbys East Anglia. 2 To incline or pue 
forward, as a cask to make it run more freely. . To 
speak with a whining voice, or an affected, singing tone. 
[Ia this sense it is usually intransitive.) 4. To sell by auc- 
tion, or to bid a price at auction. —Swift. 

OANT, n. 1. Literally, a thrust, or impulse, with a sudden 
jerk. 2 An inclination from a horizontal line; as, to be 
on the cant. 3. A whining, singing manner of speech, ei- 
ther in conversation or preaching, 4. The whining speech 
Of beggars, as in asking alms, and making complaints of 
their distresses. 5. The peculiar words and phrases of 
professional men; phrases often repeated, or not well au- 
thorized. 6. Any barbarous jargon in speech. 7. Whinin 
pretension to goodncss. 8. Outcry at a public sale o 
goods; & call for bidders at an auction. 

GANT, n. (D. kant.) An external angle or quoin of a build. 


ing.— Guilt, | 
CAN ai (It] In music, denotes a smooth, graceful 
e 


style. 
€AN-TABRI-AN, a. Pe to Cantabria. 
€AN-TA-BRIÓT.AN, n. A student or graduate of the Uni- 

versity of Cambridge, Eng.; often abridged into Canzab. 
€ANTA-LIV-ER, } n. [cantle and eaves.) In architecture, a 
€ANTI-LEV-ER, § piece of wood, framed into the front 

or side of a house, to suspend the molding and eaves 


over it. 
€AN'TA-LOUPE, ?n. A small, round variety of muskmel- 
€AN'TA-LEUP, $ on,ofa very delicate flavor. 
€AN-TATA, n. [It] A poem set to music; a composition 
or song, intermixed with recitatives and airs, chiefly in- 
tonded for a single voice. 
€AN-TA' TION, n. A singing. 
€AN-TEEN', n. [It cantina.) A tin vessel used by soldiers 
for carrying liquor for drink. 


€AN'TEL, 
CANTLE t=. The hind bow of a saddle. 


CANTER, v. t. (Arm. cantreal] To move as a horse in a 
moderate gallop, raising the two fore fcet nearly at the 
same time, with a lcap or spring, 

CANTER, v. t. To ride upon a canter. 


In a manner agreeable to the 


€ANT'ER, n. 1. A moderate gullop; a Canterbury gallop. "o 


2. One who canta, or whines. 
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€ANT'ER-BUR.Y (kant'er-berry), m. A roceptacle for mu 
sic, port folios, loosc papers, &c., being a stand with di 
visions. 

€ANT'ER-BUR-Y-BELL' (kant'er-berre-bel* 4. A species 
of campanula, Sce BELL-FLOWFR. 

€ANTER-BUR-Y-GAL‘LOP, n. The moderate gallop of s 
horse, commonly called a canter ; said to be denved from 
the pilgrims nomp to Canterbury at this pace. 

€ANT'EI-BUR.Y TALE, m. A fabulous story; so callea 
from thc talcs of Chaucer. 

€ANT'ERED, pp. Ridden upon a canter. 

€ANT'ERANG, ppr. Moving or riding with e moderate gal 


lop. 

CAN-THAR'LDES, n. pl; CAN THEA-RIS, sing. [Gr. xavüa 
ots.) Spanish flies, uscd to raise a blister. 

€AN-THART-DIN, n. That peculiar substance oxisting in 
cantharides, which causes vesication. 

€ANTH'US, n. (Gr. xav0os.] An angle of the eye; a cavity 
at cach extremity of the eyelids. 

€AN'TI-ELE, n. (Sp. and It. cantico.) 1. A song.—lIn the 
plural, Canticles, the Song of Songs, or Song of Solomon. 
2. A canto; a division of a song; (obs 

€AN'TI-LEV.ER, m. See CANTALIVER. 

€ANTIL-LATE, v.t. [L.cantillo.] To chant; to recite with 
musical tones.— M. Stuart. 

€AN-TIL-LATION, n. A chanting; recitation with music 
al modulations. 

€ANTING, ppr. or a. 1. ving à sudden thrust or impulse. 
2. Speaking with a whine. 3. a. Ridiculous pretense of 

ess. 


€ NG-LY, adv. With a cant. 

€ANTING-NESS, n. Quality of uttering in cant. 

t€ANTION, n. A song or verses.—Spenser. 

t €ANTLE, n. (Arm. chantell; Fr. chanteau.) A fragment, 
a corner or edge of any thing; the hind bow of a saddle. 

t CAN'TLE, v.t. To cut into pieces; to cut out a piece. 

€ANTLET, ^. A piece; a little corner; a fragment. 

€AN'TO, n. (It) A pan or division of a poem, answering 

to what, in prose, is called a book. In Italian, canto is a 

song, and it signifies, also, the treble part, first treble, or 
est vocal part, or the leading melo , 

CANTON, n. [It. cantone.] 1. A small division of territory; 
also, the inhabitants of a canton. 2. A small portion or 
district of territory, constituting a distinct state or govern- 
ment, as in Switzerland.—3. In heraldry, a corner of the 
shield. 4. A distinct part or division; as, the canton of a 


ainting. 
c ANTON, v. t. (Sp. acantonar.) 1. To divide into small 
parts or districts, as territory. 2. To allot separate quar- 
ters to different parts or divisions of an army or body of 


troepe. 
€AN'TON-AL, a. Pertaining to a canton; divided into can 


tons. 

€AN'TONED, pp. Divided into distinct parts or quarters , 
lodged in distinct quarters, as moop 

€AN'TON-ING, ppr. Dividing into distinct districts; allot- 
ting separate quarters to each regiment. 

CAN TOR-IZF, v.t. To canton, or divide into small dis. 
tricta.— Davies. 

€AN'TON-MENT, n. A part of a town or village, assigned 
to a particular body of troops ; separate quarters. 


€AN P. (L. cantus.) 1. An incantation or spell 2 Mis- 
chief ar performed.—.ScottisÀ. 

€AN'TRED, In. (L. centum] A hundred villages, as im 

€AN'TREF, $ ales. 


€AN'VAS, n. [Fr. canevas.) 1. A coarse cloth, made of 
hemp or flax, used for tents, sails of ships, painting, and 
other purposes 2. A clear, unbleached cloth, wove reg- 
ularly in little squares, used for working tapestry with the 
needle.—3. Among the French, the rough draught or model 
on which an air or piece of music is composcd, and given 
to a poet to finish.—4. Among seamen, cloth in sails, or 
sails in general. 

€AN'VAS-BA€E, n. A kind of duck, so called from the 
color of its back, found in the rivers of Chesapeake Bay, 
and h esteemed for the delicacy of its flesb. 

€AN'VAS-€LIMPB'ER (-klim'er), n. A sailor that goes aloft 
to handle saila,—Shak. 

€AN'VASS, v. t. [Old Fr. cannabasser.] 1. To discuss. 9 
To examine returns of votes; to search or scrutinize. 3 
To go through in the way of solicitation ; as, to canvass 
district for votes. 

€AN'VASS, v. i. To seek, or go about to solicit votes or in- 
terest ; to use efforta to obtain ; to make interest in favor of. 

€AN'VASS, n. 1. Examination : close inspection to know 
the state of. 2. Discussion; debate. 3. A seeking, solicl 
tation, or efforts to obtain. 

€ANVASSED (kan'vast), pp. Discussed; examined. 

€AN'VASS-ER, n. 1. One who solicits votes, or goes about 
to make interest. 2. One who examines the returns of 
votes for a public officer. 

G, ppr. Discussing; examining ; sifting; seek. 
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CAP 
wANVASS.ING, n. The act of discussing, examining, or 
making interest. 

€ANY, a. Consisting of cane, or abounding with canes; 
madc of cane. 

€AN-ZONE, n. [It] A song or air in twe or three parts, 
with passages of fugue and imitation. 

€AN-ZO-NET' n. (It. canzonetta.] A little or short song, in 
one, two, or three parts. 

€AO0UT'CHOU€ (koo'chook), n. Indian rubber, an elastic 
substance produced from the Hevea Guianensis, and va- 
rious other plants in South America and Asia. It is im- 

netrable by water. 

€£ADUT'CHOU-CINE (koo'choo-sin), n. A highly inflamma- 
ble and very light, volatile, oily liquid, obtained by distil- 
lation from caoutchouc.—Brande. It is called caoutchine 
A TREE A fd ad th 

, R. (Sax. ceppe.) 1. art of dress made to cover the 
head. 2. The Un of a Cardinalate: 3. The top, or the 
uppermost; the highest. 4. A vessel in form of a cap. 

5. An act of respect, made by uncovering the head. 

CAP, v. t. 1. To cover the top, or end; to spread over. 2. 
To deprive of the cap, or take off a cap.— To cap verses, is 
to name alternately verses beginning with a particular let- 
ter; to name in opposition or emulation; to name alter- 
nately in contest. 

1 €AP, v. i. To uncover the head in reverence or civility. 

€AP-A-PYE' (kap-a-pee^). (Fr.] From head to f¥ot; as, 
armed cap-à-pie. 

€AP'-PA-PER, n. A coarse paper, so called from being 
used to make caps to hold commodities.— Boyle. 

€AP-SQUARES, n. pl. Strong plates of iron which come 
over the trunnions of a cannon and hold it down. 

©&K-PA-BIL1-TY, n. The quality of being capable ; capacity ; 
capableness.— Shak. 

€A'PA-BLE, a. (Fr. capable.] rave the requisite capacity or 
ability, physical, intellectual, moral, civil, &c. 1. Physical; 
as, a box capable of holding the books. 2. Intellectual; as, 
& capable instructor. 3. Moral; as, capable of generous 
feeling ; not capable of & base action. 4. Civil; as, capable 
of holding office. Shakspeare uses it for hollow; (o5s.)— 
SvN. Able; competent; qualified; fitted; efficient; ef- 
fective; skillful. 

€i'PA-BLE-NESS, n. The state or quay or being capa- 
ble; capacity; power of understanding; knowledge 

€A-PACT-FY, v. t. To qualify. [Unusual] 

€A-PA'CIOUS (ka-pü'shus), a. (L. capar.) 1. That will hold 
or embrace much; as, a capacious building, or harbor.— 
2. Figuratively, able to take large views; as, a capacious 
intellecL —8vN. Large; wide; broad; extensive; ample; 
comprehensive. 

€A-PA'CIOUS-LY, adv. In a wide or capacious manner. 

€A-PA'CIOUS-NESS, m. 1. Wideness; largeness; as of a 
vessel. 2. Extensiveness; largeness; as of a bay. 3. 
Comprehensiveness ; power of taking a wide survey. 

€A-PACT.TATE, v. t.. 1. To make capable; to enable; to 
furnish with natural power. 2. To endue with moral 
qualifications ; to qualify; to furnish with legal powers. 

€A-PA€'-TA-TED, pp. Made capable; qualified. 

€A-PAC-I-TA"TION, n. The act of making capable. 

€A-PACT-TY, n. [L. capacitas.) 1. Passive power; the pow- 
er of containing or holding; extent of room or space. 
2. The extent or comprehensiveness of the mind; the 
power of receiving ideas or knowledge. 3. Active pow- 
er; ability. 4. State; condition; character; profession; 
Occupation. 5. Ability, in a moral or legal sense; qualifi- 
cation; legal power or right.—6. In geometry, the solid 
contents of a body.—7. In chemistry, that state, quality, 
or constitution of bodies by which they absorb and con- 
tain, or render latent, any fluid.—SxN. Ability; faculty; 
talent; capability ; skill; efficiency. 

€A-PART-SON, n. (Sp. caparazon.) A cloth or covering 
laid over the saddle or furniture of a horse. 

€A-PART.SON, v. t. 1. To cover with a cloth, as a horse. 
2. To dress pompously ; to adorn with rich dress. 

€A-PART-SONED, pp. Covered with a cloth; dressed pomp- 


ously. 

€A-PART-SON-ING, ppr. Dressing pompoualy. 

€AP’CASE, n. A covered case. 

GXPE, n. (Sp. Port. cabo; Italian ; French cap] 1. 
A head-land ; properly, the head, point, or termination of 
a neck of land, extending some distance into the sea, 
beyond the common shore. 92. That part of a garment 
cd hangs from the neck behind and over the shoul- 


ers. 

€AP'E-LAN, n. A small fish of the northern seas. 

€A-PEL'LA, n. A bright fixed star in Auriga. 

€AP'EL-LET, n. A kind of swelling, like a wen, growing 
Qu e heel of the hock on a horse, and on the point of the 
e w. š 

€XA'PER, v. i (Fr. cabrer.) To leap; to skip or jump; to 
prance; to spring. 
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€aPER, n. (Fr. capre.) The flowcr-bud 
e quens Usi aed tor pickling. r of the caper-busa 
$ SH, n. A low ehrub brought from th 
Europe, and sending forth large white Bowers with lung 
ofPER-eUTTING, a L 
A » G. ca or danci 
sone manner.— Benusa. copa s er nee NUR fruc 
OATPER-ER, » One who capers, leaps, and skips about, or 


es. 

€ATPER-ING, ppr. ora. Leaping; skippin 

€API-AS, n. [L. capio.) In law, à. writ of iN sorts; onc be. 
fore judement, the other after judgment. 

€A-PIB'A-NA, n. A rodent animal; the cabial 

€AP-IL-LA'CEOUS, a. Having long filaments; hairy. 

€AP-IL-LAIRE, w. [Fr.] Originally, a kind of sirup, es. 
tracted from maiden-hair. Now, any simple sirup, tlavor- 
ed with orange-tlower water — Brande. 

€A-PIL'LA-MENT, x, (L. capillamentum.] 1. A filament, a 
small fine thread, like a hair, that grows in the middle of 
a flower, with a little knob at the top; achive. 2. Oue ca 
the fine fibres or filaments of which the nerves are com- 


c TP-IL.ART.TT, n. The state or condition of being capil 


* GAPIL-LARY, or €A-PIL'LA-RY, a. (L. capillaris.) 1. Re- 
sembling a hair, fine, minute, small in diameter, though 
long.—2. In botany, capillary panu are huir-shapcd, as 
ferris. 3. Pertaining to capillary tubes, and to capillary 
vessels in animals. Capillary attraction or repulsion, the 
cause which determines the ascent or descent of a fluid in 
capillary tubes. 

€APIL-LA-RY, n. A fine vessel or canal. The capillaries 
arc minute vessels of the sanguincous system, interposed 
between the arteries and veins. 

a PIL On ie post vest likc a hair. 

- - a. [L. capillus and forma.] In the sh 

or form of a hair, or of Batra. s ] kd 

€AP'T-TAL, a. [L. capitalis.] 1. Literally, pertaining to the 
head ; (this use is not common.) 2 First in importance ; 
as, the capital articles of one's faith. 3. Punishable by loss 
of the head or of life. 4. Taking away life, or affecting 
life; as, capital punishment. 5. Great; important; as. a 
capital speculation. 6. Large; of great size; as, capital 
letters.— Capital stock is the sum of money or stock which 
a merchant, banker, or manufacturer employs in his busi- 
new SEK Chief; principal; leading; controlling; prom. 
nent. 

€APTTAL, n. [L. caritellum.] The uppermost part of a 
column, pillar, or pa By the customary omission ot 
the noun, to which the adjective, capital. roters, it stands 
for, 1. The chief city or town in a kingdom or state; a 
me lis. 2. A large letter or type, in printing. 3.A 
stock in trade, in manufactures, or in any business re- 
q the expenditure of money with a view to profit, 

€APT.TAL-IST, n. A man who has a capital or stock in 
trade.—Burks. 

€APT-TAL-LY, adv. 1. In a capital or excellent manner; 
nobly; finely. 2 In a way involving loss of life. 

€AP1-TAL-NESS, n. A capital offense. (Little used.) 

€AP1-TaTE, a. [L. capitatus] In botany, growing in a 
head, applied to a flower, or eti 

€AP-I-TA'TION, n. (L. capitatio | 1. Numeration by the 
head; a numbering of persons. 2 A tax, or imposition 
upon each head or person; a poll-tax. Sometimes writ- 


ten capitation-tar. 
€AP'I-TE, [L.] In English law, a tenant in capite, or in 
chief, is one who holds lands immediately of the king. 
€APT-TOL, n. (L. capitolivm.] 1. The Temple of Jupiter, 
in Rome, and a fort, or castle, on the Mons Capitolinus. 
2. The edifice occupied by the Congress of the United 
States in their deliberations. In some states, the state- 
house, or house in which the legislature holds its sessions. 
CAPTO INE A Pertaining to the Capitol in Rome. 
€A-PITU-LAR, n. [L.capitulum,)] 1. An act passed in 
€A-PITU-LA-RY, ) a chapter, either of knights, canons, 
or religious. 2. The body of laws or statutes of a cha 
ter, or of an ecclesiastical council. 3. The member of a 
chapter. 4. The laws made by Charlemagne, and other 
early French kings, have been called capitularies. : 
€A-PIT9-LAR-LY, adv. In the form of an ecclesiastical 
chapter.— Swift. 
€A-PITU-LA-RY, a. Relating to the chapter of a cathedral. 
€A-PITY-LATE, v.i 1. To draw up a writing in chapters, 
heads, or articles.—SAak. ; Seat d To surrender. as an 
army or garrison, to an enemy, by treaty. e 
€A-PIT-U-LA'TION, n. 1. The act of capitulating, ORE 
rendering to an enemy upon stipulated terms. > The 
treaty or instrument con g the conditions of surren. 
der. 3. A reducing to heads; a formal agreement; [mot 
much used. 


CAPER, n. A leap; a skip; a spring; as in dancing or CAPITULL-TOR, n. One who capitulates. 


mirth, or in the frolic of a goat or lamb. 


t CAPT-TULE, n. A summary.—/Ficklife. 
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CA-PITU-LUM n. [L..] In botany, a species or mode of in- 
foresceuce, in which the flowers are sessile, on tho same 
horizontal plane of the peduncle. 

OA-PPVI, n. A balsam of the Spanish West Indies. Sce 
Copatpa. . 
€AP'NO-MAN-CY, n. (Gr. carves and pavreia.) Divination 

by the ascent or motion ot smoke. 

€AFNO-MOR, n. (Gr. carves and popa.) A transparent, 
colorless, oil-like fluid obtained from the smoke of organic 


bodies. 

@A-POCIU (ka- ^, n. (Sp. capucho.) A monk's hood; 
also. tbe h of a cloak. 

t €A.POCH', o.t. To cover with a hood; hence, to hood- 
wink or blindfold.—Hudibras. 


€A'PON (kA'pn), n. [3p. capon.) A young cock which has 
been Casrrated for u purpose of improving his flesh for 
the table. 

OM OKTZE IZ & To castrate, as a cock.— Birch. 

€AP-ON-I£RE' n. (Fr.) In fortifcation, a passage from one 
part of a work to another, protected on each side by a 
wall or parapet, and sometimes covered overhead. When 
there is a parapet, or wall, on one side only, it is called a 
demi-caponiere.— Brande, 

€A-POT', n. [Fr.] A winning of all the tricks of cards at 
the of piquet. 

€A-POT, v. t. To win all the tricks of cards at piquet 

€A-POTE' n. An outer garment worn in the East. 

©APPER, n. One whose business is to make or sell caps. 

€AP'RATE, n. A salt formed by the union of capric acid 
with a base. 

€AP'RE-O-LATE, a. [L. capreolus.] In botany, having ten- 
drils, or filiform spiral claspers. 

€A-PRICCIO (ka-préét'cho). (lt. freak, whim.] A loose, 
irregular kind of music. 

€A-PRIC-CIO'SO. [It] A free, fantastic style of music. 

€AP'RI€ ACID, n. An acid obtained from butter. It has 
the peculiar smell of the goat, and hence the name. 

€A-PRYCE' (ka-prees’), n. [Fr. caprice.] A sudden start of the 
mind ; a sudden change of opinion, or humor.—Syn. Freak; 
whim; fancy; v ; humor; whimsey ; fickleness. 

€A-PRICH'I-O, x. Freak; fancy.—Shak. 

€A-PRI"CIOUS (ka-prish’us), a. Apt to change opinions 
sudder?y, or to start from one's purpose ; subject to change 
or irregularity eset Freakish; whimsical ; unsteady ; 
changeable; fickle; fanciful. 

©A-PRI°CIOUS-LY, adv. In a capricious manner; whim- 


sically. 

GA-PRI“CIOUS-NESS, n. 1. The quality of being led by 
caprice; whimsicalness; unsteadiness of purpose or opin- 
ion. 2. Unsteadiness ; liableness to sudden changes. 

€AP'RI-CORN, x. [L.capricornus.] One of the twelve signs 
of the zodiac, the winter solstice. 

€AP'RID, a. (L. capra, a goat) Relating to that tribe of 
ruminant mammals, of which the genus Capra is the type. 

@AP-RI-FI-CA TION, 2. (L prifeatoh 1. The sapposed 
impregnation of the fig by an insect. A mode of ripen- 
ing figs, by subjecting them to the puncture of certain in. 
sects, or by the puncture of a needle dipped in oil. 

€AP'RI-FOLE, x. (L. caprifoliun.]* Honeysuckle; wood- 
bine. —Spenser. 

€APRI-PORM, a. [L. caper and forma.) Having the form 
ofa gost.— Ecl. Rev. 

€A-PRIGE-NOUS, a. Produced by a goat. 

O€AP'RINE, n. A substance found in butter, which, with 
bu and caprone, gives it its peculiar agreeable taste 
an or. 

€AP'RI-OLE, n. [Fr., now cabriole; Sp., Port. cabriola) In 
the manege, caprioles are leaps that a horse makes in the 
same place without advancing. 

PATRI ED, a. [L. caper and pes.) Having feet like those 
ol a goat. 

€AP'RO-ATE, n. A salt formed by the union of capric acid 
with a base. 

€AP-ROIE ACID, x. An acid obtained from butter, having 
the odor of sweat, and a nauseous sweetish taste. 

€AP'RONE, n. A substance found in butter; a compound 
of rv acid and glycera. 

€AP'SHEAF, n. The top sheaf of a stack of grain; the 
crowner. 

€APSI-EUM, w. Cayenne pepper.— Chambers. 

CAPSIZE’, v. t. To upset or overturn; a seaman's phrase. 

€AP'SIZED (kap-sizd), pp. Overset. 

€AP'SIZ-ING, ppr. Overturning. 

€AP'STAN, s. ; sometimes written capstern. (Fr. cabestan. 
A strong, massy column of timber, formed like a truncate 
cone, and having its upper extremity pierced, to receive i 
bars or levers, for winding a rope round it, to raise great 


ts. 
€A -LAR, H 
€AP'SU.LA-RY, be Hollow, like a chest 
€AP'SU.LATE, la. Inclosedin acapsule,or as in a chest 


€AP'SU.Li-TED, § or box. 
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CAPSULE, n. (L. capsula.) 1.1nbotany, a dry, many-seed 

€AP'SU.LA, $ ed pericarp, or eced-vesscl, which opens by 
valves. 2. A small saucer made of clay for roasting sam- 
ples of ores for melting them. Also, a small, shallow 
evaporating dish. 

CAPTAIN (kap'ün) w (Fr. capitaine] 1. Literally, a head 
or chief officer; appropriately, the military officer who 
commands a company. 2. The commander of a ehip. 3. 
The coinmander of a military band. 4. A man skilled in 
war or military affairs. 5. A chief commander.—Shak. 
But in this sense rarely used but in composition. 

Captain-general is thc commander in chiet of an army, or of 
the militia.— Captain-lieutenant is an officer, who, with tha 
rank of captain and pay of lieutenant, commands a com- 
pany or troop.— Captain-bashaw, or Capudan-bashaw, in 
Turkey, is the high admiral. 

€AP'TAIN, a. Chief; valiant.—Skak. 

€APTAIN-CY, n. 1. The rank, post, or commission of a 
captain.— Washington. 2. The jurisdiction of a captain, 
or commander, as in South America, 

€AP'TAIN-RY, n. The power or command over a certain 
district; chieftainship.—Spenser. 

€APTAIN-SHIP, x. 1. The condition or 
or chief commander. 2 The rank, quality, or post of e 
captain; (captaincy is more common.] 3. The commands 
of a çlan, or government of a certain district. 4. Skill in 
military affairs. 

t €AP-TA'TION, n. [L. captatio.) The act or practice of 
catching favor or applause by ae or address. 

€AP'TION, n. (L. captio.) 1. The act of taking or appro 
hending by a judicial process; [litte used.) 2. A certifi- 
cate appended to a legal instrument, showing when, where, 
sod by what authority it was taken, found, or executed — 

ouvier. 

€AP'TIOUS (kap'shus), a. (L. captiosus.] 1. Disposed to 
find fault, or raise objections; as, a captious question. 2. 
Fitted to catch or insnare; as, a captious criticism. 3. 
Proceeding from a caviling disposition —Syn. Caviling, 
carping ; faultfinding; censorious ; critical; peevish ; m 
sidious; insnaring. 

€AP'TIOUS-LY, adv. In a captious manner , with an incli- 
nation or intention to object or censure. 

€AP'TIOUS-NESS, x. Disposition to find fault; inclination 
to object ; vishness. 

CAPTIVATE v. e d captivo.) 1. To take prisoner, as an 
enemy in war.— Shak. ; [obs.] 2. To overpower and gain 
with excellence or beauty; to engage the affections; to 
bind in love. Addison.—Syn. To enslave ; subdue; over 

wer; charm; enchant; fascinate ; lead captive. 
€AP'TI-VATE, a. Taken prisoner.—SAak. 
€APTI-VA-TED, pp. Made prisoner; charmed. 
€APTI-VA-TING, ppr. 1. Taking prisoner; ergaging the 
affections. 2. a. Having power to engage the affections. 
€AP-TI-VATION, n. The act of taking one captive. 
€AP'TIVE, n. [Fr.captif.] 1. A prisoner taken in war by 
an ezemy. 2. One who is charmed or subdued by beauty 
or excellence ; one whose affections are seized. 3. One 
woe is insnared by love or flattery, or by wiles. 4. A 
ave. 

€AP'TIVE, a. 1. Made prisoner in war; kept in bondage 
or confinement. 2. Holding in confinement. 

1 CAPTIVE, v. . To take prisoner; to Lring into subjec 
tion.— Dryden. 

€AP-TIVT-TY, n. (Fr. captivité; L. captivitas.) 1. The atate 
of being a prisczer. 2. Subjection to love. 3. A state ot 
being under controL—SyvN. Imprisonment; confinemert; 
bondage; subjection ; servitude ; slavery. 

CAPTOR, n. [L. capio.) One who takes, as a prisoner oi 
a prize. ltis, lately, one who takes a prize at sea. 

€A RE (kapt'yur), x. [L. captura ; Fr. capture.) 1. The 
act of taking or seizing. 2. The thing taken; a prize; 
prey taken by force, surprise, or stratagem.—SrN. Seiz- 
ure; arrest; detention. 

CAPTURE, v. t. To take or seize by force, surprise, or 
stratagem, as an enemy or his property; to take by force 
under the authority of a commission. 

CAPTURED (kaptyurd), pp. ora. Taken as a prize. 

€AP'TUR-ING, ppr. Seizing as a prize. 

€A-PUC'CI-O (ka-pychi-o), x. [It] A capuchin, or hood. 

€A-PÜCH'ED, a. Covered with a hood.—Brown.  (Itare.] 

€AP-U-CHIN’ (kap-u-sheen), n. (Fr. capucine.) 1. A gar- 
ment for females, consisting of a cloak and hood. made in 
imitation of the dress of capuchin monks. 2. A pigeon 
whose head is covered with feathers. 

€AP-U-CHYN', x. One of the monks of the order of St 
Francis, who cover their heads with a capuchon or cowl. 

€APU-CINE, n. A species of monkey, the sagoo, or sai. 

€APU-LIN, x. The Mexican cherry. 

€A'PUT (kaput), n. [L. the bhead.) A council of six Pr 
sons, annually choeer, in the University of Cambrid ng- 
land, by whom every grace must be examined and appro- 
ved before it can be acted upon by the senate.— Cam. Col. 


€#PUT MOR'TU-UM. [L.] The inert residuum aftcr the 


st of a captrir. 
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euldiniation or distillation of any substance. Hence, worth- 
less residuum or remains.—Junius. 


CAR, (In names of places, it is sometimes the Celtic 
CHAR. $ Caer, a town or city, as in Caermarthen. 


CAR, n. [W. car.) 1. A small vehicle moved on wheels, 
usually drawn by one horse.—2. In poetical language, any 
vehicle of dignity or splendor ; a chariot of war, or of tri- 
umph. 3. A large carriage used on rail-roads. 4. The 
constellation called Charles's wain, or the bear. 

€AR'A-BINE, } n. |Fr. carabine.) A short gun, or fire-arm, 

CARBINE, carrying a ball of 24 to the pound. 

€AR-A-BI-NEER', n. A man who carries a carabine ; one 
who carries a longer carabine than others, which ís some- 
times used on foot. 

€AR'A€, m. [Port. carraca; Fr. caraque.) A large ship 

€AR'A€R, § of burden; a Portuguese Indiaman. 

€AR'A-CAL, n. A species of lynx. 

€AR'A-COLE, n. [Fr. caracole.] 1. In the manege, a semi- 
round, or half «urn, which a horseman makes.—2. In ar- 
chitecture, a winding staircase. 

C€AR'A-COLE, v. i To move in a caracole; to wheel. 

€AR'A-€OL-ING, ppr. Moving in a caracole. 

€AR'A-COL-I, n. A mixture of gold, silver, and copper. 
€AR'A-MEL, n. Burned sugar dissolved in water, and used 
for coloring spirits. 

€AR'AT, n. [It. carato; Fr. carat.) 1. The weight of four 
grains, used by goldsmiths and jewelers. 2 The weight 
that expresses fineness of gold. The whole mass of 
gold is divided into 24 equal , and as many 24th parts 
as it contains of gold, it is called gold of so many car- 
ats, Thus, gold of twenty-two parts of pure metal is gold 
of twenty-two carats. 3. The value of any thing; [obs.) 

€AR'A-VAN, 2. [Ar., Sp. caravana; Fr. caravane.) l A 
company of travelers associated together for mutual se- 
curity in traversing various desert parts of Asia and Africa. 
2. A large, close carriage for holding wild beasts, when 
carried round as a show. 

@AR-A-VAN'SA-RY, 2n. A kind of inn in the East, where 

€AR-A-VAN'SE-RA, $ caravans and other travelers rest at 
night, being a large, square building, with a spacious court 
in the middle. 

€AR'A-VEL, } n. (Sp. caracela ; It. caravello; Fr. caravelle.) 

€ARVEL, $ L I small vessel on the coast of France, 
used in the berring fishery. 2. A light, round, old-fash- 
ioned aup, 

€AR'A-WAY, n. [Gr. xapos, xapov.] A plant of the genus 
carum, a biennial plant. 

€iR-BA-ZOTI€ ACID, n. (carbon and azote.) A yellow, 
bitter, crystallizable substance, obtained by tne action of 
nitric acid on indigo and some other substances. 

CARBINE. See CARABINE, 

€iRBON, n. [L. carbo; Sp. carbon.) An elementary, com- 
bustible substance, existing pure and crystallized in the 
diamond, and forming the basis of animal and vegetable 
charcoal, and of coke. 

€XIR-BON-i'CEOUS, a. Pertaining to, or containing, or 
composed of carbon. See CARBONIC. 

€AÁR'BO-NAiDE, m. Flesh, fowl, or the like, cut across, sea- 
soned, and broiled on coals. 

€XR'BO-NiDE, v. £. To cut or hack.—Shak. 

€AR-BO-NADED, pp. Cut for broiling or frying. 

€AR-BO-NADING, nr. Cutting for broiling or frying. 

€AR'EON-ATE, n. In chemistry, a compound formed by 
ve union of carbonic acid with a base ; as, the carbonate 
of lune. 

€XR’GON-A-TED, a. Combined with carbonic acid. 

€4R-BON1€, a. Pertaining to carbon, or obtained from it. 
Ca: sic acid is a combination of carbon and oxygen, in 
which the latter exists in the greatest proportion, often 
called Zzed air. It gives the peculiar pungency to cham- 
pagne wine, bottled cider, beer, &c. Carbonic ozyd, a gas- 
eous compound of oxygen and carbon, containing a less 
proportion of oxygen than exists in carbonic acid. 

€AR-BON-IF'ER-OUS, a. (L. carbo and fero.) Producing or 
containing carbon or coal. 

€XR-BON-I-ZA'TION, n. The act or process of carbonizing. 

OXAR'BON-IZE, v. t. To convert into carbon by combustion 
or the action of fire. 

€ÁR'BON-IZED, pp. Converted into carbon or charcoal. 

€XR'BON-IZ-ING, ppr. Converting into carbon. 

€AT-BON-O-HT'DROUS, a. [L. carbon, and Gr. vówp.) Com- 
sed of carbon and hydrogen. 

€AR'BOY, x. A large globular bottle of green glass, pro- 
TET basket-work. 

€AR'BO-SUL'PHU.RET, *. A term formerly applied to 

the compounds formed by the action of the bisulphuret of 
carbon on the metallic and alkaline metallic sauren, 

CiR'BUN-€LE (kärbunk-)), z. [L. carbunculus.) 1. An an- 

thraz; an inflammatory tumor, or painful gangrenous boil 
or ulcer. 2. A beautiful gem, of a deep-red color; proba- 
bly the Oriental ruby, or some crystallized variety of co- 
rundum.—3, In heraldry, a charge or bearing consisting of 
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eight radii, foar of which make 
other four a saltier. ë a common cross, and the 


€AR'BUN-ELED (k&'bunkid), a. Set with earbuncles; 


np 

€AR-BUN€WU-LAR, a. Belonging to a carbuncle; resem 

t a carbuncie ; red; ara Ph YS 

€XAR-BUN€-U-LA'TION, n. [L. carbunculatio.] The blasting 
of the young buds of trees or plants. 

€AR'BU-RET, n. A combination of carbon with some other 
substance, the resulting compound not being an acid or base. 

€XR'BU-RET-ED, a. Combined with carbon in the man- 
ner of a carburct ; as, carbureted hydrogen. 

€ÁR'€A-JOU,n. The glutton, a voracious, carnivorous quad- 


ruped. 

€XR'€A-NET, n. (Fr. carcan.) A chain or collar of jewels 

€AR'€ASS, n. [Fr. carcasse.) 1. 'The body of an animal; 
usually the body when dead. 2. The decaying remains 
of a bulky thing, as of a boat or ship. 3. The frame or 
main of a thing unfinished, or without ornament. 

€XR'€ASS, n. [It carcassa.) An iron case or hollow ves- 
sel, about the size of a bomb, of an oval figure, filled with 
combustible and other substances, as meal.powder, salt. 
petre; sulphur, broken glass, turpentine, &c., to be thrown 

om a mortar into a town, to set fire to buildings. 

t €AR'CEL-AGE, n. [L. carcer.) Prison fees. 

€XAR'CEL-LAMP, n. A lamp in which the oil is raised 
through tubes by clock-work, so as continually to over- 
flow at the bottom of the burning wick, thus producing a 
very clear and brilliant light. 

€AR'CER, n. [L.] A starting-post. 

€AR'CER-AL, a. Belonging to a prison. 

€XR-CI-NO'MA, n. (Gr. xapxivwya.) A cancer; also, a tur 

greiene of the veins of the eye. 
r ECHNOMASTOUS, a. Cancerous; like acancer, or tend. 
ng to it. 

€XRD, n. [Fr. carte.) L A paper or pasteboard of an ob- 
long figure, on which are painted figures or points; used 
ín games. 2. A piece of pasteboard used for containing a 
person's name, address, &c., or for conveying an invitation, 
or a business advertisement, &c. 3. A note published by 
some one in the papers, containing a brief statement, ex- 
planation. request, &c. 4. The paper on which the points 
of the compass are marked. 

€ARD, v. i To play much at cards; to game. 

€XRD, n. (D. kaardi) An instrument for combing, opening, 
and breaking wool or flax. 

€4RD, v. To comb, or open wool, flax, hemp, &c., wit? 
a card or carding-machine. 

€ARD-MAK-ER, n. A maker of cards. 

€A&RD'-MATCH, n. A match made by dipping piecos of 
card in melted sulphur. 

€iRD‘-TA-BLE, n. l A gambling table. 2. A table, ono 
of whose leaves folds over on the other. 

€AXRD'A-MINE, n. [Gr.] A genus of plants, including lady's 
smock, cuckoo-flower, mea«lotw-cress, &c. 

€XRD'A-MOM, n. (Gr. xagduywyov.) A plant of the genus 
amomum. 

€XRD'ED, pp. or a. Combed; opened; cleansed with cards. 

€XARD'ER, n. One who cards wool; also, one who plays 
much at cards.— }Votton. 

€ARDI-AE, la. [L. cardiacus.) 1. Pertaining to the 

€XR-DI'A€-AL, $ heart. 2 Exciting action in the heart 
through the medium of the stomach.—The cardiac orifice 
of the stomach is te upper or left orifice, so called from 
its vicinity to the heart. 

€ARDI-AE, n. A medicine which excites action in the 
stomach, and animates the spirits. 

€ARDI-ACE, x. A precious stone. 

€4R-DI-AL’GI-A, } n. (Gr. capdia and adyos.) The heartburn. 

€ARDI-AL-GY, It is called, also, the cardiac passion. 

€XR'DI-NAL, a. [L. cardinalis.) Chief, principal, re-em) 
nent, or fundamental ; as, the cardinal virtues, which pe- 

ans supposed to be justice, prudence, temperance, aud 

fortitude Cardinal numbers, the numbers one, two, three, 
&c., in distinction from frst, second, third, &c., which are 
ordinal numbers.— Cardinal points, the four points of the 
compass. 

€XRDI-NAL, n. 1. An ecclesiastical prince in the Roman 
Catholic Church, who has a voice in the conclave at the 
election of a ps 2. A woman's short cloak. 

CIRDLNAL- PL W-ER, n. A plant, a native of North 
America, the lobelia cerdinalis; so called from its brilliant 
red flowers, resembling in color a cardinal's dress. 

€XRDI-NAL-ATE, i= The office, rank, or dignity of a 

€ARDI-NAL-SHIP, cardinal. , 1 

@XR'DI-NAL-IZE, v.t. To make a cardinal, (Little a 

CARDING, = a. 1 Combing a D wool &c. 

act of playing a* s. üt. "Í. 
CARDING. n. ‘The uct of breaking or cleansing with cards. 
ge eat helen E, iam o for combing, broak- 
c ing woo c 
€iRDI-OID, n. (Gr. capéra "nd edos.) An algebraic curve, 


80 called from its resemblance to a 
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€An DI OL'O QY, m Tho scicnco which trvats of the heart. 
CAT CETIS m. Indanunation of the tleshy substance of the 
art. 

€XR-DOON’. w. (Sp. cardon.] A species of cynara, resem- 
bling the artichoke, but laruer, used in cookery. ] 

€XR'DU.UC3 BEN-E-DIET'US, n. The herb blessed thistle. 

EIRE, n. (Sax. car, cara.) 1. Some degree of pain in the 
mind, from the weight of duty or apprehension of evil 
“They shall cat bread by weight and with care." —Exek., 
iv. 2 A looking to; attention, or heed. with a view to 
safety or protection; as, the care of property. 3. Charge 
or oversight, implying concern for safety and prosperity ; 
as the care of a physician. 4. The object of care, or 
watchful regard and attcution.—Srn. Anxiety ; solicitude ; 
concern; caution; regard; manageincnt ; direction ; over- 


sicht. 
€ ike v.i. 1. To be anxious or solicitous ; to be concerned 
about. 9. To be inclined or disposed ; to have regard to. 
€XRE-€RAZED (-krazd), a. Broken or disordered by 
carv or solicitude. 
€ARE-DE-FTING, a. Bidding defiance to care. 
€ARE-TÜNED,a. Tuned by care; mournful.—Shak. 
€iRE-WOUND-ED (-wound-ed or -woond-ed), a. Wound- 
ed with care.— May. 
t€ARECT, n. Acharm. See CHABRACT. 
€A-REEN;, v. t. (Fr. carener.) In sea 
bring a ship to lie on one side, for 


e, to heave or 
purpose of re- 


airing. 
cV REEN, v.i To incline to one side, as a ship under a 
press of saiL— Mar. Dict. 
€A-REEN ED' (ka-reend^, pp. Laid on one side; inclined. 
€A-REEN'ING, ppr. Heaving down on one side ; inclining. 
€A-REENING, n. The act of heaving down on one side or 
inclining, as of a ship. 
€A-REER’, n. (Fr. carriere.) 1. A course; a race, or run- 
ning; a rapid running; speed in motion. 2. General 
course of action or movement; procedure; course of 
roceeding. 3. The ground on which a race is run.—4. 
h the manege, a place inclosed with a barrier, in which 
they run the ring.—5. In falconry, a flight or tour of the 
hawk, about 120 yards. 
€ A-REER', v. & To move or run rapidly. 
CA-REER'TNG, ppr. Running or moving with speed. 
GiRETUL,a. 1. Full of care. 2. Attentive to support and 
otect. 3. Giving good heed. 4. Producing care or so- 
Fcitude : exposing to concern, anxiety, or trouble ; full of 
caree.—SywN. Anxious; solicitous ; disturbed; troubled ; 
vrovident; thoughtful; cautious; circumspect; heedful ; 
t. 


watchful ; bue 

€ARETUL-LY, adv. 1. With care. anxiety, or solicitude. 
9. Heedfully; watchfully; attentively. 3. In & manner 
that shows care. 4. Providently ; cautiously. 

€iREFUL-NESS, n. 1. Anxiety; solicitude. 2. Heedful- 
ness; caution ; vigilance in guarding against evil, and pro- 
viding for safety. 

€ARELESS,a. L Having no care ; heedless ; incautious ; 
as, a careless servant. Free from care or anxiety; 
whence, undisturbed ; cheerful. 3. Done or said without 
care ; unconsidered ; as, a careless motion. 4. Not regard- 
ing with care; unmoved by; unconcerned for; as, care- 
uss of consequences, 5. Contrived without art.—SvNw. 
Negligent; heedless ; thoughtless; unthinking; inattentive; 
incautious ; remiss; supine ; forgetful ; regardless ; incon- 
siderate ; listless. 

€XRELESS.LY, adv. In a careless manner or way; neg- 
ligently; heedlessly ; inattentively ; without care or con- 


cern. 
€iRELESS-NESS, ^ - Heedlessness; inattention; negli- 
nce; manner without care. 
t CAREN-CY, m Lack; want-—Bishop Richardson. 
€AR'EN-TANE, n. (Fr. quarantaine] A papal indulgence, 
multiplying the remission of penance by forties. — Tay- 
lor 


€A-RESS! v. t. (Fr. caresser.) To treat with fondness, af- 
fection, or kindness ; to fondle ; to embrace with tender 
affection, as a parent a child. 

€A-RESS', n. An act of endearment; any act or expression 
of affection ; an embracing with tenderness. 

€A-RESS ED' (ka-rest), pp. Treated or embraced with af- 


fection. 
€A-RESSTNG, per. Treating with endearment or affection. 
€A-RESSTNG.LY, adv. Ina irra d manner. 
€XA'RET, n. (L.] In writing, this mark, a, which shows that 


somcthing, omitted in the line, is mentioned above, or in- 
serted in the margin, and should be read in that place. 
€XR'GA-SON, n. c , which see.— Howell. , 
ECAR'GO, n. Se carg ; Bp. cargo.) The lading or freight 
of a ehip ; the goods, merchandise, or whatever is convey- 
ed in a ship or other merchant vessel. 
€AR’GOOSE, n. A water-fowl, also called crested diver. 
Gi'RI.i-TED, a Carious. Sce Canrovs. 
€AR'I-BOO, n. A quadruped of the stag kind. 
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lungs. Also, tbe trivial uame of a syeciea of the fig-trea 
producing the common hg. 

€ART-CA-TURE, n. (It. caricatura.) A figure or descrip- 
tion, in which beautics arc concealed and blecinishes ex 
here but still bearing a resemblance to the object. 

€ART-CA-TURE, v. £. To make or draw a caricature ; to 
represent as more ugly than the life. —Zyttleton. 

€AK'T-€CA-TURED, pp. Made ridiculous by grotesquo re- 
semblance. 

€AR'I-CA-TUR-ING, ppr. Making ridiculous by grotcsque 
resemblance. 

€ART-CA-TUR-IST, n. One who caricatures others. 

€AR-1-COGRA-PHY, x. (L. carez, and Gr. ypagw.) A de- 
scription of the plants of the genus carer, or sedge.— 


€AR'T-€OUS, a. (L. carica.) Resembling a fig. 

oes n. (L.] The mortification of a bone ; an ulcer of 
a bone. 

€ARIL-LON, n. (Fr.) A little bell. Also, a simple air in 
music. See CAROL. 

€ART-NATE, 2a. [L. + arisa t In dotany, shaped like 

€ART-NA-TED, § the keel of a ship. 

€A-RIN'THIN, n. A name given to such massive varieties 
at bernie as are jet black, shining, and easily cleav- 

e. 

€ART-OLE, n. (Fr.] A small open carriage. 2. A covered 
cart. 3. A kind of calash. 

€A-RI-OST-TY, n. (See Caries.) Mortification, or ulcera- 
tion of a bone.— Wiseman. 

€A'RI-OUS, a. Mortified ; ulcerated, as a bone.— Wiseman. 


i t©ARK, n. [W. care.) Care; anxiety; concern; solici- 


tude ; distress. — Sidney. 

tf €ARK, v. i To be careful; anxious; solicitous, cop- 
cerned.— Sidney. 

sr BIG ppr. or a Distressing; perplexing; giving 
anxiety. 

CARL, n. (Sax. carl.) 1. A rude, rustic, bruta] man. [Obs. 
See CHURL.) 2. A kind of hemp.— T'usser. 

t €ARL, v. £ To act like a churl.— Burton. ° 

ee rita 1" A silver coin in Naples. 

€XR'LINE, ta. (Fr. carlingue, or escarlingue] A piece of 

€ARLING, $ timber in a ship, ranging fore and aft, from 
one deck beam to another.—Curline-knees are timbers in 
a ship lying across from the sides to the hatchway, ané 
serving to sustain the deck. 

€A4R’LINE-THISTLE, n. The popular name of some 

dase plants, natives of France, Great Britain, &c 
A , 

CARLISHNESS, | Se Curonurast 

€ARLOEK, n. A sort of isinglass from Russia, 

t €AR'LOT, n. A coun an. Ses CARLE. 

€XR-LO-VIN'éI-AN, a. Pertaining to Charlemagne. 

€AR'MAN, n. Aman whose employment is to drive a cart 

SOE LUE, a. Belonging to the order of Carmelites. 

€AR'MEL-ITE, ^. 1. A monk of an order established on 
Mount Carmel in the 12th century. 2. A sort of pear. 

€XR-MIN'A-TTVE, a. Expelling wind from the body, 
warming ; antispasmodic. 

€AR-MIN'A-TYVE, ^. [L. carmen.) A medicine which tends 

to capel wind, or to remedy colic and flatulencies. 

€AR E, n. (Fr. carmin.) A beautiful lake-red color, 


x 

used by painters. 

CARNAGE, n. (Fr. carnage.) 1. Literally, flesh, or heaps 
of flesh, as in shambles. ence, great destruction of men 
in war or by violence—Syn. Slaughter; massacre ; hav- 
oc; butchery; murder. 

€XR'NAL, a (Er. charnel; L. carnalis.) 1. Pertaining to 
flesh; fleshly; sensual; opposed to spiritual 2. Being 
in the natural state; unregenerate.—Rom, vii. 3. Per- 
taining to the ceremonia] law ; as, carnal ordinances. 4. 
Lecherous; lustful; libidinous; given to sensual indul- 
TA Shak.— Carnal know e, sexual intercourae 

€AR'NAL-MIND'ED, a. Worldly-minded.— More. 

€AR'NAL-MIND'ED-NESS, n. Grossness of mind. 

€ARNAL-ISM, x. The indulgence of carnal appetites. 

€AR'NAL-IST, n. One given to the indulgence of sensual 
appetites. 

€XR'NAL-ITE, x. A worldly-minded man. 

€AR-NAL1-TY, n. 1. Fleshly lust, or desires, or the indul. 
gence of those lusts; sensuality. 2. Grossness of mind or 
desire ; love of sensual pleasures. 

€XRNAL-IZE, e. t. To make carnal; to debase to carnal 


ity.—Scott. 
ee adv. In a carnal manner; according to the 
eah. 

€AR-NA'TION, n. EE carnation.] 1. Flesh color; op 
of a picture which are naked, or without drapery, exhibit 
ing natural color of the flcah. 2. The popular name 
of a plant of the genus díanthus, or clove pink, so named 
from the color of the flower. 


CART-€A, n. A genus of plants to which the papaw be- | €AR-NA'TIONED, a. Madc like carnation color. 
° See Synopsis. 1, E, T, &c., long.—EK, È, Y, &c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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@AR-NEL'TAN (kür-nél'yan), n. (Fr. cornalim.] A red or 
flesh-colored ailiceous stone, a variety of chalcedony. 

€XRNLEL-WORR, x. In shipbuilding, the putting together 
the timbers, beams, and planks. 

€iKNE-OUS, a. (L. carneus.] Fleshy; having the quali- 
ties of tlesh. 

GARNEY, r. A disease of horses, in which the mouth is so 
furred that they can not eat. 

©AiR-NI-FI-CATION, 2. A turning to flesh. 

C€ARNLFT, v. & To form tlesh; to receive flesh in growth. 

€ÁAR'NI-VAL, =. (L. carnicale, farewell to meat] A fes- 
tiva) celebrated with merriment and revelry in Roman 
Catholic countries during the week before Lent. 

€XÀR.NIV'O-RA, n. pl An order of animals which subsist on 
flesh, as the hyena —Cucier. 

€XR-NIV-O-RACT.TY, 2. Greediness of appetite for flesh. 

€AR-NIVO-ROUS, a. (L. caro and voro.) Eating or fecd- 


ing on flesh; an het applied to animals which naturally 
seek flesh for foo 

€LR-NOSTTY, s. (Fr. carnosité] A little fleshy excres- 
cence. 

€&R'NOUS, 

€iB-NOSE, Fleshy. See CARNEOUS. 


€AR'OB, s. (fp. algarroba; It. carruvba] A tree in the 
south of Europe, having fruit-pods of a foot in length, con- 
taining a reddish pulp ot an agreeable taste, which is some- 
times used for food. 

€A-RoCHE: n. (It. carrezza.] A carriage of pleasure. 

€A-ROCH'ED (ka-rósht), a. Placed in a caroche. 

CAROL, w. (It. carola; W. caraxl] A song; a song of 
jo tion; a song of devotion. 

[It carolare.] To sing; to warble; to sing 

in joy or festivity —Shak. 

CAROL, v. t. To praise or celebrate in scng.—Milton. 

€AR-O-LI'NA, s. name of two of the Atlantic States in 
North America, called North Carolina and South Carolina. 

€AR'OL-ING, &. A song of praise or devotion. 

€AR-O-LINT-AN,a. Pertaining to Carolina 

€AR-O-LINTAN, a. A native or inhabitant of Carolina. 

€AR-O-LITIC, e. Decorated with branches. 

€AR'O-MEL, x. The smell exhaled by burned sugar. 

€A-ROT'ID, e. (Gr. capwrides.] The carotid arteries in the 
body are two arteries, the right and left, which convey 
the blood from the aorta to the head and brain. 

t €A-ROT'ID-AL, e. Carotid. —Smith. 

€A-ROUS'AL, n. A feast or banquet—JoÀnson. But in 
America it signifies a noisy drinking-bout, or reveling. 

€A-ROUSE' (ca-rouz), v. £ (Fr.carrouse] To drink hard; 

nied States, it signifies, also, to be noisy, 


alians. 
t €A-ROUSE' v.& To drink lavishly.—Skak. 
€A-ROUSE' (ca-rouz),#. A drinking match; a full draught 
of liquor; a noisy dri g match. 
€A-ROUSER, n. A drinker; a toper; a noisy reveler, or 


bacchanalian, 

€A-ROUSTNG, Per. Drinking hard ; reveling. 

€A-ROUSING-LY, adv. In a carousing manner. 

CARP, v. i (L. carpo.) Literally, to snap or catch at, or to 
pick Hence, to censure, cavil, or tind fault, particularly 
without reason, or petulantly. 

t €ARP, v. t. To blame.— 4bp. Cranmer. 

EARP, n. [Fr., Port. carpe] A fish, a species of cyprinus, 
found in rivers and ponds, and good for food. 

€AR'PAL, a (L. carpus.) Pertaining to the wrist 

€AR-PATHI-AN, a. Pertaining to the Cures. a range of 
mountains between Poland, Hungary, and Transylvania. 

€aRPEL, n. In botany, a small seed vessel or peri- 
€iR-PEL‘LUM, carp, that is one of a group, produced 
by a single flower.—De Candolle. 

€ARPEL-LA-RY, a. Belonging to, or containing carpela. 

€iRPEN-TER, n. (Fr. charpentier.) An artificer who 
works in timber; a framer and builder of houses, and of 


ships. 

€AR'PEN-TRY, n. 1. The art of cutting, framing, and join- 
ing timber, in the construction of buildings. 2. The work 
ofac ter. 

€ARPER, » One who carps; a caviler. 

€ARPET, n. 1. A covering for floors, tables, stairs, &c. 
2. Level ground covered, as with grass. Shak.—To be on 
the carpet, ia to be under consideration. Tbe French 
parae to be on the tapis, is used in the like sense.— Carpet- 

night, in Shakspeare, is a knight who enjoys ease and se- 
,orl .— Carpet-monger is used in a like sense. 

€XR'PET, v. t. To cover with a carpet.—Bacon. 

€AR'PET-STRIP, n. The piece under a door, to raise it 
above the c t 

€iRPET-W4LE, n. A walk on smooth turf. 

€iR’PET-ED, pp. or a. Covered with a carpet. 

€4iRPET-ING, n. Cloth for carpets; carpets in general. 

€ARPING, ppr. or a. Caviling; captious; censorious. 

CARPING, n. The act of caviling; a cavil; unreasonable 


censure. 
€ARPING-LY, adv. Captiously ; in a carping manner. 
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€ARPMEALS, 2. A kind of coarse cloth m 
E CER RET A peu arpon of fruit igi s 
» Re (Gr. xapros and I 

describes fruits. [ did Ayu] One wno 

€EÄR-POL'O-GY, m. A description of fruits. 
that division of botany which relates to 
seeds and sced vessels, or of the fruit. 

€AR'PUS, n. [L.] The wrist, but «ot an English wora. 

€AR'RA€. See Carnac. 

€AR'RAT. See CABAT. 

€AR'RA-WAY, n. 1. A plant [carum carist, L.), whose 
seeds have a warm, pungent taste, und are used in con- 
fectionery, and also in medicine as a carminative. 2. A 
kind of apple.— Mason. 

€AR'REL, 2* A peculiar kind of arrow used in the 

cross-bow. 


England 
sceds, 


More strictly, 
the structure o, 


price or expense 
urden, as baggage, vessels, &c.; as, “ David left his car- 


€ARRIAGE-HORSE, n. A horse kept for drawing a car- 


€AR' E-MiK-ER, n. A maker of carriages. 

€AR'RI-BOO. See CARIBOO. 

€ARRICK-BEND, n. A particular kind of knot. 

CARRICK-BITTS, n. pl. In a ship, the bitts which support 
the win far. Dict. 

€AR'RLED (karrid), pp. Borne; conveyed; transported. 

€ARRI-ER, n. 1, One who carries; that which carries or 
conveys gy a messenger. 2 One who is employed to 


carry 

CARRIER PIGEON, n. A pigeon that conveys letters 
from place to place, the letters being tied to the neck. 

€AR'RI-ON, n. lc carogna.) 1. The dead and putrefying 
body or flesh of animals. 2. A worthless woman; a term 


of reproach.—Shak. 

€AR'RI-ON, a. “sapan À to dead and putrefying carcasses , 
feeding on carrion —SAak. 

€AR-RON-iDE. n. (from Carron, in Scotland, where it was 
frst made.| A short piece of ordnance, having a large 
caliber, and a chamber for the powder, like a mortar. 

€AR-ROON', n. 1. In London, a rent received for the priv. 
Tepe of driving a cart —Ask. 2. A species of cherry.— 

ooke. 

€AR'ROT, x. (It. carota; Fr. carotte] An esculent root ot 
a yellow color, of the genus daucus. 

€ S uA ls a. Like a carrot in color; an epithet giren to 

arr., . 


€AR'ROWS, n. pl. In Ireland, people who wander about, 
and get their living by cards and dice; strolling game- 
sters.— Spenser. 

CARRY, v. t. (W. cariaw; Fr. charrier.] 1. To bear, con- 
vey, or transport, by sustaining and moving the thing car- 
ried. 9. To convey; as, sound is j the air. 3. 
To effect; to accomplish; to prevail; to gain the object; 
as, to carry a point. 4. To bear out; to face through. 5. 
To urge, impel, lead, or draw, noting moral impulse. 6. 
To bear; to have. 7. To bear; to show, display, or ex- 
hibit to view. 8. To imply or import. 9. To contain or 
comprise. 10. To extend or continue in time. 11. To 
extend inspace. 12. To support or sustain. 13. To bear 

14. 


Mason.— To 
g to a place where they already 
abound ; to lose one's labor.— To carry of, to remove to à 
distance; also, to kill—T^o carry on. 1. To promote, ad- 
vance, or help forward. 2 To manage; prosecute. 3 
'To conduct p wild, rade pris as, he carii or at s 
at rate.— To carry through, to support i 
aime or keep from failing, or being subdued.— To carry 
out, to bear from within; also, to sustain to the end; to 
continue to the eae cory are) in seamanship, ls to 
break; to carry a spar bre 
CARRY, v. i 1. To run on rotten ground, or on frost, 
which sticks to the feet, as a hare. bead 
in a particular manner, as a borse. 3. To convey; to 


ro 
t GARRY, n. The motion of the clouds. 
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OARRY-ALL, a. (vorruprd from cariole.] A light vehi- 
cle for one horse, having usually four wheels, and design- 
ex to carry a number of persons. 

t CARRY-TALE, n. A tale-bearcr.—Shak. 

€AR'RY-ING, ppr. Bearing, conveying, removing, &c. 

CAR RY-ING, s. A bearing conveying, removing, trans- 
porting.— Carrying trade, the trado which consists in the 
transportation of goods by water froni country to country, 
or place to place.— Carrying wind, among horsemen, 
tossing the nose as high as the horse's ears. : 

€ARSE,m. Low, furtile land, adjacent to a river. Scottish.) 

€àRT, n. [W. cart] 1. A carriage with two wheels. 2 
A carriage in general. 

CART, 0. & To usc carts for carriage.—Nortimer. 

€ART, e. & 1. To carry or convey on a cart. 2 To ex- 
pose in a cart, by way of punishment. 

€ART--BOTE, s. In English law, wood to which a tenant 
is cutitled for making and repairing carts and other instru- 
ments of husbandry. 

€XART-HOR3E, n. A horse that draws a cart. 

€ART-JADE, m. A sorry horse; a horse used in drawing, 
or tit only for the cart.—Sidney. 

€ART-LOAD, m A load borne on a cart; as much as is 
usually carried at once on a eart, or as is sufficient to 
load it. 

€ART-ROPE, m. A rope for binding hay or other articles 
on a cart. 

€ART-RUT, n. The cut or track of a cart-wheel. 

€iRT-TIRE, s. The tire, or iron bands, used to bind the 
wheels of a cart. 

€iRT-WiY, n. A way that is or may be passed with 
c or other wheel carriages. 

€ART-WHEEL, n. The wheel of a cart. 

CART-WHIP, a. A large whip used ín driving animals in 


carts, 
CART-WRIĪGHT (kürt-rite), n. An artificer who makes 


carts. 

CARTAGE, n. The act of carrying in a cart, or the price 
paid for carting. 

€ARTA-RET, n. A cot. 

€ARTE-BLANCHE’ (kürt-blánsh). (Fr. A blank paper 
signed at the bottom with a person's name, given to an- 
other person with permission to superscribe what condi- 
tions he pleases. Hence, unconditional terms; unlimited 

wer to decide. 

€ART'ED, pp. Borne or exposed in a cart. 

Li QIR-TEÚ or €iRTEL, n. [It.; Fr. Sp., Port, cartel.) 1. 
An agreement for the exchange of prisoners. 2. A letter 
of defiance or challenge; (obs.|—A cartel or cartel-ship, is a 
ship employed in the exchange of prisoners, or in carrying 

ropositions to an enemy. 

| CAR TEL, v. £ To defy.—B. Jonson. 

CARTER, n. The man who drives a cart, or whose occu- 
pation is to drive a cart. 

{€ARTER-LY, adv. Rude, like a carter.—Cotgrave. 

€AR-TE'SIAN (kar-té’zhun), a. Pertaining to the philoso- 
pber Des Cartes, or to his philosophy. 

€AR-TE'SIAN, n. One who adopts the philosophy of Des 
Cartes. 

€iR-THA-GINT-AN, a. Pertaining to ancient Carthage. 

€4R-THA-GIN1-AN, *. An inhabitant or native of Car- 


CiRTHA-MINE, n. A red coloring matter obtained from 
the flowers of the saftiower, or Carthamus. 

€XR'THA-MUS, n. The generic name of bastard saffron, 
from whose flower is produced a rich red-dye, and also 
the rouge used by ladies. See SaFFLOWER. 

€AR-THUSIAN (kar-th0’zhun), m. One of an order of 
monks, so called from Chartrcuse, the place of their insti- 
tution. 

€iR-THOGIAN, a. Pertaining to the order of Carthusians, 

€4RTI-LAGE, n. (L. cartilago; Fr. cartilage] Gristle; a 
smooth, solid, elastic substance, softer than bone. 

€AR-TI-LAÓ1N-OUS, a. 1. Pertaining to or resembling e 
cartilage; gristly; consisting of cartilage.—2. In ichkthyol- | 
ogy, cartilaginous fishes are those whose muscles are sup- 
ported by cartilages instead of bones. 

CART ING, ppr. Conveying or exposing in a cart. 

€ARTING, n. The act of carrying in a cart. 

€AR.TOG'RA-PHER, n. A person who prepares charts. 

€AR-TO-GRAPH1€-AL, a. Pertaining to cartography. 

€AiR-TO-GRAPH1€-AL-LY, ad. In a cartographical man- 
ner 

€XR-LUG'RA-PHY, n. The art of preparing charts or maps. 

€XAR.TOON' n. [It. cartone] In painting, a design drawn 
on strong paper for fresco subjecta. Also, a design drawn 
as a pattern for tapistry, mosaics, &c. The cartoons of 
Ratfaelle are sume of the most celebrated. 

€XAR-TOUCH', n. (Fr. cartouche.) 1. A case of wood, girt 
with marlin, holding about four hundred musket balls, and 
six or eight iron balls of & pound weight, to be fired out 
of -a howitz, for defending a pass. 2 A portable box for 
charges. (Sce CARTRIDGE-BOX.) 3. A roll or scroll on ! 
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the cornice of a column ; applied, also, to the scrolls cum 
taining the names, &c, of kings, in tho Egyptian monu. 
ment and papyri. 

CARTRIDGE, a. A case of paper, or pasteboard, or other 
materials, holding the exact charge for a firearm or 
musket, cannon, &c. 

€XAR'TRIDGE-BOX, n. A case, usually of wood, covered 
with leather, with cells for cartridges. 

€XARTRIDGE-PATER, n. Thick, stout paper, of which 
car s are made. 

€XR'TU.LA-RY, x. (Fr. cartulaire] A register-book, ot 
record, as of a monastery. 

€ARU-CATE, n. (L. caruca.} As much land as one team 
can plow in the year. 

€AR'UN-ELE, n. (L. caruncula.] 1. A small, fleshy ex 
crescence, either natural or morbid.— Core. 2. A naked, 
fleshy excrescence on the head of certain birds, as the 
wattles of the turkey, &c. 

€A-RUN€'U.LAR, e. In the form of a caruncle. 

€A-RUNE€'S-Li-TED, a. Having a fleshy excrescence, us 
soft, tleshy protuberance. 

€ARVE, v. t. (Sax. ceorfan, cearfan.] 1. To cut into small 
pieces or slices, as meat at table. 2. To cut wood, stone, 
or other material into some particular form; to engrave; 
to cut figures or devices on hard materials. 3. To make 
or shape by cutting. 4. To apportion; to distribute; to 
provide at p'oasure; to select and take, as to one's self, or 
to select and give to another. 5. To cut; to hew. Shak. 
—To carve out, is to cut out, or to lay out, by design; to 


einve, v.i 1. To cut up meat. 2. To exercise the trade 
of a sculptor. 3. To engrave or cut figures. 

1t €XARVE, n. A carucate. 

€ARVED, pp. or a. Cut or divided; engraved; formed by 
carvin 

€xR'VEL, n. 1. A small ship. See CARAVEL. 2 The ur 
tica marina, or sea blubber. 

CARVER, n. 1. One who cuts meat at table; a scu'ptor ; 
one who apportions or distributes at will—Dryden. 2. A 
large table Enife for carving. 

€ÁRV'ING, ppr. Cutting or dividing, as meat; cutting in 
stone, woot or metal; apportioning ; distributing. 

CARVING, n. The act of cutting, as meat; the act or art 
of cutting figures in wood or stone; sculpture; figures 


carved. 

€XR'VIST, n. A hawk of proper age and ing te be 
carried on the band. (A corruption of ally ud 

€AR-Y-ATES, Un. pl. In architecture, figures of women 

€AR-Y-AT1-DES, $ dressed in long robes, after the Asiatie 
manner, serving to support entablatures. 

€AR-Y-ATI€, a. Pertaining to the Caryans or Caryatides. 

€AR-Y-O-PHYL-LA'CEOUS, a. A term denoting ot 
a family of plants, with caryophylleous flowers. 

€AR-Y-O-PHYL’LE-OUS, a. (Gr. xapvov and $o)ov.] A 
term in botany applied to corals having five petals with 
oag "rina and expanded limbs, in a tubular calyx, as in 

e à 

€L-RY-OPSIS, n. (Gr. xapva and ozrw.} In botany, a peri- 
carp which is one-celled, one-seeded, superior, indehiscent, 
dry, with the integuments of the seed cobering inseparably 
with the endocarp, us wheat and barley, &c.— Lindley. 

€A-SAROC'A, n. A species of wild goose. 

€AS'€A-BEL, x. (Port. cascavel.) e knob, extremity, or 

el of a cannon, behind the breach. 
S-CADE, n. [Fr. cascade.) A waterfall The word is 
applied to falls that are less than a cataract. 
€AB-CAL'HO, w. [Port] In Brazil, a deposit of pebbles, 
vel, and sand, in which the diamond is usu found. 
€AS-€A-RIL’LA, n. The bark of a tree c Croton 
Eleutheria, a powerful tonic. 

€A4SE, n. (Fr. caisse] 1. A covering, box, or sheath; that 
which incloses or contains. 2. The receptacle for types 
in a printing office. 3. The outer part of a building, 4. 
A certain quantity; as a case of common glass. 5. A 
building unfurnished; (not used.) 

EISE, v. t. 1. To cover with a case; to surround with any 
material that shall inclose or defend. 2 To put in a case 
or box. 3. To strip off a case, covering, or the skin ; (un- 
uszal |— Shak. 

EISE, n. (Fr. cas; L. casus.) 1. Literally, that which falls, 
comes, or happens; an event. Hence, the particular state, 
condition, or circumstances that befall a person, or in 
which he is placed. 2. An individual occurrence, or par- 
ticular instance of disease ; as, a case of fever. 3. The 
state of the body, with respect to health or disease — To 
be in good case, is to be fat, and this phrase is sometimes 
abridged, to be in case. 4. A question; a state of facte in- 
volving & question for discussion or decision. 5. A cause 
or suit in court. 6. In grammar, the intlection of nouns, 
or a change of termination. 7. A box in which merchan- 
dise is packed.—7n case, is a ae denoting condition or 
supposition ; if it should so fall out, or happen —Put the 
case, suppose the event, or a certain state of things —Ao 
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tion on the cuse, in law, is an action in which the whole 
cauec of complaint is set out in tho writ—Sywn. Situation; 
condition; state, circumstances; plight; predicament. 
CSE, v.i. To put cascs.—L' Estrange. 
€ASE-HARD-EN, v.t. To harden the outer part or super- 
ficies, as of iron, by converting it into steel. 
€ASE-HAXRD-ENED, pp. ór a. Fiaving the outside hardened. 

CASE-HXARD-EN-ING, ppr. Hardening the outer part. 

€ASE-HARD-EN.ING, n. The act or process of converting 
the surface of iron into steel. . 

€ASE-KNIFE, n. A large table knife, fonnerly kept in a case. 

€4ASE-SHOT, n. Musket balls, stones, old iron, &c., put in 
cases, to be discharged from cannon. 

SL ODE _A worm that makes itself a case; the 
caddis. 

€ASED (kist), pp. Covered with a case. 

€A'SE-.IN, n. The curd, or coagulable portion of milk. A 
substance identical with casein is found in certain legu- 
minou plants, and is hence called vegetable casein or 
eguinin 

€ASE’MAN, n. Among printers, une who works at the case, 
Or sets up type; a compositor. 

@ASEMA n. (Fr. casemate.) 1. In fortification, a vault 
oí mason's work in the flank of a bastion, next to the cur- 
tain, serving as a battery to defend the face of the oppo- 
site bastion, and the moat or ditch 2. A well, with its 
subterraneous branches, dug in the passage of the bastion. 

€iSE'Mi-TED, a Furnished with casemate.—Kirby. 

€iSENENT, x. (It. casamento.) 1. A portion of a window- 
sash made to open or turn on hinges.—Brande, 2. A hol- 
low molding, usually one sixth or one fourth of a circle. 
€ASE'MENT-ED, a. Having casementa. 

€A'SE-OUS, a. (L. caseus.) Pertaining to cheese; like 
cheese ; having the qualities of cheese.—The caseous prin- 

casein. 

ECIBERN, n. [Fr. caserne.) A lodging for soldiers in gar- 

e ASK eat potion 8 M " 

n. [Fr. caisse. oney; primarily, ready money, 
money in chest or on hand, in bank or at command. 
€ASH, v.t. L To turn into money, or to exchange for 
money. 2. To pay money for. 

t€ASH, v.t. To discard. [For ene] 

€ASH'-A€-COUNT, m. An account of money reccived, 
paid, or on hand, 

€ASH'-BQOK, n. A book in which is kept a register or ac- 
count of money received or paid. 

€ASH'-KEEP-ER, x. One intrusted with the keeping of 


money. 

€ASHED (kasht), pp. Exchanged for coin, or other money 
equivalent, 

€ASH'EW, n. A tree of the West Indies, the anacardium. 

€ASH'EW-NUT, n. A nut at one extremity of the fruit of 
the cashew-tree, containing a black liquor, used in mark- 


ing linen, &c. 
EASH-IER' (kash.eer^, n. (Fr. caissier.) One who has 
charge of money ; a cash-keeper. 


EASH-IER', v. t. (Fr. casser.) 1. To dismiss from an office 
or pus of trust, by annulling the commission ; to break, 
as for mal-conduct, and therefore with reproach. 2 To 

i or discard from service or from society. 3. To 
reject; to annul or vacate. 

a REN, (kash-eerd^, pp. Dismissed; discarded; an- 
n 

£ASH-I£R'ER, n. One who rejects, discards, or breaks. 

EASH-IERING, ppr. Discarding; dismissing from service. 

CASHING, Exchanging for money, 

€ASH'NERE, n. A rich and costly kind of shawl; so called 
from the country where first made. 

CASH'OO, n. The juice or gum of a tree in the East Indies. 

CASING, ppr. Covering with a case. 

CASING, x. 1. The act or operation of plastering a house 
with mortar on the outside. 2. A covering; a case. 

€A-SPNO (ka-së'no), n. [It] A term applied, on the conti- 
nent of Europe, to a club-house, or building used for so- 
cial meetings, having commonly a reading-room, a dan- 
cing saloon, &c. 

€ v. £ To put into a cask. 

ASK, n. (3p. Port. casco.) A close vessel for containing 
liquors, as & pipe, hogshead, butt, barrel, &c. 

€XASK'ET, n. 1. A amall chest or box, for jewcls or other 
small articles.—2. In seamen's language, a small rope, 
fastened to gromets. 

€XSK'ET, v.t. To put in a little chest —Shak. 

EAS'PI-AN, a. (L. Caspie.] An epithet given to a 
lake between Persia and Astrachan, called thc Caspian Sea. 

CASQUE, ? n. (Sp., Port. casco ; Fr. ) Abead-piece; 

€ASK, & helmet; a piece of defensive armor, to 
cover and protect the head and neck in battle. 

€ASQUE-SHAPED (kAsk'shápt) a. Shaped like a casque. 

I €ASS, v. t. (Fr. casser; L. quasso.] To quash; to defeat ; 

GASSADA, 10. A. jatrop 

‘A-DA, ?n. A tropical plant, the ha or janipha 
€ASS'A-DO, $ manihot, producing a very nutritious sub- 
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stance, which, prcpered in one way, 
tCASSATE we [Fr 
S'SATE, v. t. (Fr.casser.] To vacate, annul, or " 
CASSATION, n The ach of annulling d poste void. 
Court of Cassation is the highcst court of appeal, having 
the power to break (casser) or revcrse the ir ld of 
courts below.— Brande, 
*€ASSA-VA, n. A nutritious substance like starch, obtained 
from the cassada plant. Tapioca is a fincr preparation of 
cassava. 
€AS'SA-WARE. See Cassowany. 
€AS'SE-PA-PER, n. Broken paper, the two outside quires 
of a ream. 
€AS'SIA (kash'ya), n. (Fr. casse.) A genus of plants of many 
species, including senna. Cassia is also the name of a 
species of laurus, the bark of which usually passes under 
name of cinnamon. From a plant of this kind was cx- 
tracted an aromatic oil, used as a perfume by the Jews. 
€AS'SIA BUDS, n. pl. The unexpandcd flowers of a spe- 
cics of cinnamon. 
€AS-SID'E-OUS, a. A term applied to the upper petal of a 
flower, when dilated into a broad, helmet-s d leaf, as 
in the aconitum. 
€AS'SI-DO-NY, n. [Fr. cassidoine.) A species of plant, of 
the genus znaphalium, cotton-weed. 
€AS'SI-MERE, n. (Sp. casimira.] A twilled woolen cloth. 
Also spelled kerseymere. 
€AS-SI.NETTE, n. A cloth made of cotton warp, and the 
woof of very fine wool, or wool and silk. 
€AS-SINO, n. A game at carda.— Todd. 
€AS'SI-O-BER-RY, n. The fruit of plants of the genus cas- 
sine. Also, the fruit of the viburnum levigatum. 
€AS-SI-O-PE'IA (-pé'ya), n. A constellation in the northern 
hemisphere. 
€AS-SI-TE'RI-A, n. (L. cassiteron.) A kind of crystals. 
€AS'SI-US, purple of, n. (from the name of its inventor.) A 
beautiful purple color, obtained from the chlorid of gold 
by meant of tin, and much valued for the color it gives to 
glass or enamel 
€AS'SO€K, n. (Sp. casaca) 1. Formerly, a cloak or gown 
worn over the other Erinin SAGE. 2. A close gar- 
ment, resembling a long frock-coat, worn by clergy fien ot 
the Roman Catholic and Episcopal Churches under tho 
surplice or pe 
€AS'SOCKED (kas'sokt) a. Clothed with a cassock. 
€AS-SON-ADE, x. [Fr.] Cask-sugar ; sugar not refined. 
€AS'SO-W A-RY, n. BP casuel.) A large bird, much ro- 
sembling the ostrich, but having on its head a hezmet, or 
horay crest, Itis found only in the southeastern parts ot 
a. 
€AS-SU-MÜNAR, n. An aromatic root of the ginger kind. 
€ASS'-WEED, n. A weed called shepherd's pouch. 
€AST, v. t.; pret. and pp. cast. (Dan. kaster; Sw. kasta.) 1 
To throw, fling, or send; that is, to drive from by force. 
as from the hand, or from an engine. 2. To sow; to scat- 
ter seed. 3. To drive or impel by violence. 4. To shed 
or throw off; as, trees cast their fruit. 5. To throw or let 
fall 6. To throw, as dice or lots. 7. To throw on the 
ground, as in wrestling ; so, a horse is cast when he is en- 
tangled in a rope and thrown down. 8. To throw away, 
as worthless. 9. To emit, or throw out. 10. To throw, 
to extend, as a trench, 11. To thrust, 12. To put, or set 
in a particular state, 13. To condemn; to convict, as a 
criminal 14. To overcome in a civil suit, or in any con- 
test of strength or skill 15. To casbier or discard. 16. 
To lay aside, ns unft for use ; to reject, as a garment. 17. 
To make to preponderate ; to throw into one scale, for the 
purpose of giving it superior weight; to decide by a vote 
that gives a superiority in numbers; as, a casting vote. 
18. To throw together several particulars, to find tho sum; 
to compute ; to reckon; to calculate. 19. To contrive; 
to plan. 20. To judge, or to consider, in order to j f 
21. To fix, or distribute the ports of a play among 
actors. 22. To throw, as the sight; to direct, or turn, as 
the eye; to glance. 23. To found ; to form into a partic- 
ular shape, by pouring liquid metal into a mold ; to run. 
94. Figuratirely, to shape ; to form by a model. 25. To 
communicate ; to spread over. i 
To cast aside, to dismiss or reject as useless or inconvenient. 
—To cast away, to reject; to throw away; to lavish or 
waste by profusion; to turn to no use; to wreck, as a 
ship.—To cast by, to reject; to dismiss or discard with 
neglect or hate, Or as useless.—To cast down, to throw 
down; to deject or depress the mind.— 7o cas form ta 
throw out, or eject, as from an inclosed place; to emit, 01 
send abroad ; to exhale.— To cast off, to discard or reject; 
to drive away; to put off; to put away; to disburden.— 
Among huntsmen, to leave behind, as dogs; to peer 
or free.—Among seamen, to looae, or untie.— To out, 
to send forth; to reject or turn out; to throw out, as 
words; to speak, or give vent to.—70 cast wp, eene 
pute; to reckon; to calculate. Also, to eject; to vo 


—To cast on, to refer or resign to.—To cast one's self on 


la called cassava, and 
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servc.— To cast young, to miscarry ; to suffer abortion. — 
To cast in the teeth, to upbraid ; to ch ; to twit.— To 
east of copy, is to ascertain how many printed pages will 
be made out of a manuscript, by sctting up a portion for 
trial — Brande. 

CAST, e.i 1. To throw forward, as tne thoughts, with a 
view to some determination ; or to turn or revolve in the 
mind; to contrive. 2. To reccive form or shape. 3. To 
Warp ; to twist from regular shape, as a board. Mozon.— 
4. ln scamen's language, to fall off, or incline, so as to bring 
the side of a ship to the wind. . 

€ÁAST,R. 1. The act of casting; a throw; thc thing thrown; 
the (orm or state of throwing; kind or manner of throw- 

. 9, The distance passe by a thing thrown; as, at 
the distance of a stones cast. A stroke; a touch. 4. 
Motion or turn of the cyo: direction, look, or glance ; a 
equinting. 5. A throw oí dice ; hence, a state of chance or 
hazard, 6. Form; shape. 7. A tinge; a slight coloring, 
or slight degrec of a color ; as, a cast of green. 8. Man- 
ner; air; mien; as, a peculiar cast of countenance. 9. A 
flight ; a number of hawks let go at oncc. 10. An impres- 
sion in plaster; a small statue of bronze, &c.—11. Among 
founders, a tubc of wax, fitted into a mold, to give shape 
to metal Also, that which is cast. 12. A cylindrical piece 
of brass or copper, slit in two lengthwise, to form a canal, 
or conduit, in a mold, for conveying metaL—13. Among 
plumbers, a little brazen funnel. at one end of a mold, for 
casting pipes without soldering, by means of which the 
melted metal is poured into the mold. 14. An unex- 
pected opportunity or advantage. Walter Scott.—15. A 
trick. Martín.—16. The assignment of the parts of a play 
to the ditfcrent actors. 

€AST'I-RON (turn), n. Iron which has been cast into pigs 
or into molds for various utensils ; a compound of carbon 
and iron. 

€AS-TALI-AN, a. Pertaining to Castalia, a cool spring on 
Parnassus, sacred to the muses. 

€ASTA-NET, n. (Sp. castaheta, castañuela.] An instrument 
of music used in dancing the saraband, and formed of 
small concave shells of ivory and hard wood, shaped like 

oons. 

€AST'A-WAY, n. That which is thrown away. A person 
abandoned by God, as unworthy of his favor ; a reprobate. 

€XST"A-WiY,a. Rejected; useless; of no value. 

EISTE, n. 1. In Hindostan, a name (from casta, race) first 
given by the Portuguese to the several classes into which 
society is divided, having fixed occupations, which have 
come down from the earliest ages. ere are four great 
and many smalicr castes. 2. A distinct order in society. 

€XSTED, pp. for cast, is not in use. 

s read n. (Sp. castellan.] A governor or constable 
of a castle. 

C€AS'TEL-LA-NY, n. The lordship belonging to a castle; or 
the extent of its land and jurisdiction. 

€ASTEL-LA-TED, a. 1. Inclosed in a building, as a fount- 
ain or cistcrn. 2. Adorned with turrets and battlementa, 
like a castle. 

€AS-TEL-LATION, 2. The act of fortifying a house, and 
rendering it a castle. 

€ASTER, n. 1. One who throws or casts; one who makes 
castings in metal, &c.; one who assigns the parts in a 
pay to the actors; one who computes ; one who calcu- 
sates fortunes. 2 A small vial or vessel for the table ; as, 
a set of casters. 3. A small wheel on a swivel, on which 
furniture is cast, or rolled, on the floor. 

CASTERS, n. pl. A stand with bottles for oil, vinegar, &c. 

€AS'TI-GATE, v. t. (L. castigo.) To chastise; to punish by 
stripes ; to correct; to chasten ; to check. 

€AS'TI-GA-TED, pp. Punished ; corrected. 
€ASTI-GA-TING, ppr. Punishing; correcting; chastising. 

€AS-TI-GATION, *. 1. The infliction of stripes with a 
view to correction or punishment.—2. Among the Romans, 
a military punishment inflicted on offcndera, by beatin 
with a wand or switch.—3. Figuratively, severe animad- 
version, by way of chastisement, either in writing or 

sa ayapa i Punishment; correction ; chastisement ; 

= 


One who corrects. 
€AS'TI-GA-TO-RY, a Teading to correction; corrective ; 
unitive.— Bramhall, 

€AS'TI-GA-TO-RY, n. An engine formerly used to punish 
nd Porree! arrant scolds ; called, also, a ducking-stool, or 
trebucket. 

€AS'TILE-SOAP, n. A fine, hard soap, white or mottled, 
made of olive oil and soda. 

€AS-TILIAN, a. Pertaining to Castile, in Spain. 

€AS-TILIAN (kae-til'yan), n. An inhabitant or native of 
Castile, in Spain. 

€ASTING, ppr. Throwing; sending; computing; calcu- 
lating; turning; giving a preponderancy; deciding; run- 
ning or throwing into a mold to give shape; assigning 
part» in a play. 
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tu resign or yield one's self to the disposal of, without re- | €XST'NG, n. 1. The act of cang or founaing. 
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£ Tha 
which is formed by casting melted metal into a mold, or 
in sand. 3. The taking of casts and impressions of figures, 
busts, medals, &c. 4. The assigning of parts in a play. 5. 
The warping of a board.—8. Casting of draperies, the 
proper adjustment of the folds of garments in painting 
and aculpturc. 

€ASTING-NET, ^. A net which is cast and drawn, in dis 
tinction from a net that is set and left. 

€XASTING-VOTE, f" The vote of a presiding officer in 

€XST'ING-VOICE, an asscmbly or council which de- 
cides a question when the votes of the assembly or house 
are equally divided between the affirmative and negntive. 
—United .— Core. 

€ASTLE (kas's)), n. (Sax. castel; L. castellum.] 1. A house 
fortified for defense against an enemy; a fortress 2. The 
house or mansion of a nobleman or prince.—3. In a ship 
there are two parts called by this name: the forecastle, a 
short deck in the fore part of a ship, above thc upper 
deck ; and the hindcastle, at the stern.— Castle in the air, a 
visionary project; a scheme that has no solid foundation. 

€AS'TLE, v. t. In thc game of chess, to cover the king with 
a castle, by a certain move. 

€AS'TLE-BUYILD'ER (kas'sbild'er, n. One who fokms 
visionary schemes. 

CSTE kusasta *. The act of building castles in 
the air. 

€AS'TLE-CROWNED, a. Crowned with a castle. 

€AS'TLE-GUXRD, n. A feudal tenure, 

€AS'TLE-WARD, n. An imposition laid for maintaining 
watch and ward in the castle. 


€AS'TLED (kas'sld), a. Furnished with castles.—Dryden. 
€ASTLE-RY, n. The government of a castle. 
€AS'TLIZT, n. A small castle.— Leland. 


€ASTLING, n. An abortion or abortive. 
€AS'TOR, n. (L.] 1. A beaver, an amphibious quacre ped 
with a flat, ovate tail, short eara, a blunt nose, small fore 
feet, and large hind feet 2 A reddish-brown substance, 
of u strong, penetrating smell, taken from bags or cods in 
the groin of the beaver. It has been re ed as an anti- 
ejusmodi =S In astronomy, a moiety of the constellation 
ini, called, also, A4pollo.— Castor and Polluz, in meteor- 
ology, a fiery meteor, which, at sea, appears sometimes 
ering to a part of a ship, in the form of balls. 
€AS'TOR-OIL, ^. (A corruption of castus oil, from agnus 
castus.) The oil of the ricinus, or palna Christi. It is a 
mild cathartic. 
€AS-TO'RE-UM, n. (L.] Castor; the peculiar substance 
found in the inguinal sacs cf the beaver. 
€AS'TO-RINE, n. An animal principle, prepared by boiling 
castor in alcohol 
t €ASTO-RY, x. The oil drawn from the castoreum, and 
used in the preparation of colors. 
€AS-TRA-ME-TA'TION, n. (L.castrametor.) The art or act 
of encamping; the marking or laying out of a camp. 
CASTRA v.t. (L. castro.) 1. To geld; to deprive of the 
testicles; to emasculate. To take away or retrench, as 
the obscene parts of a writing. 3. To take out a leaf or 
sheet from a book, and render it imperfect. 
€ASTRA-TED, pp. or a. Gelded; emasculated ; purified 
from obscene expressions. 
€ASTRA-TING, ppr. Gelding; taking away the obscene 
arts of a writing. 
€AS-TRA'TION, n. The act of gelding; the act or practice 
of making eunuchs; the act of taking away the obscene 
parts of a writing; the act of taking out a leaf or sheet of 
a book.—In botany, the cutting off of the anthers, or topa 
ae the stamens of flowers, before the ripening of the 
en. 
€AS-TRA'TO, n. [It.] A male person emasculated for tha 
parpose of improving his voice for a singer. 
€AS"IREL, ln. A kind of hawk, resembling the lanner in 
KES'TREL, $ shape, and the hobby in size. 
€AS-TREN'SIAN, a. [L. castrensis.] Belonging to a camp. 
€AST' STEEL, n. Steel that has been fused in a cruci 
and then cast into bara. 
€AS'E-AL (kazh'yu-al) a. (Fr. casuel; Sp. Port. casual. 
1. Falling; happening. or coming to pass, without dcsign 
in the person or persons affected, and without being fore- 
seen, or expected; coming by chance. 2. Coming at cer- 
tain times, without regularity, in distinction from stated 
or regular. 3. Taking place, or beginning to exist, with- 
out an efficicnt intelligent causc, and without dcsign.— 
Syx. Accidental; fortuitous ; incidental; occasional; con- 
tingent. 
CASU-AL.LY, adv. Without design; by chance. 
€ASU-AL-NESS, n. Accidcntdness; the quality of being 


casual, 
€ASUVU-AL-TY (kazh'yu-al-ty), n. 1. That which comes by 
chance or without design, or without being foreseen. 
2. Any injury to the body from accident, whether result 
in death or not; and, by a metonymy, death, or other 
misfortune, occasioned by an accident.—In military returns, 
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discharged.—3. In Scots law, an cmolument duc from a 
vassal to his superior, beyond the stated yearly duties, 
upon certain casual events.—Syn. Accident; contingency; 
misfortune. 

€ASUV-IST (kazh'yu-ist), x. (It, Sp., Port casuista.] One 
who studies and resolves cases of conscience. 

€AS'U-IST, v.i. To play the part of a casuist. 

CEU EMI. AL, $ Relating to cases of conscience. 

€AS8'U-IST-RY (kazh'yu-istre), n The science or doctrine 
of cases of conscience; the science of determining the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of what a man may do. 

€ZSUS FEDE-RIS. [L.] The case stipulated by treaty. 

€AT, n. (Ir. cat; Fr.ckat.] 1. A name applicd to a certain 
species of carnivorous quadrupeds, of the gcnus felis. 
2. A ship employed in the coal trade. — Brande. 3. A 
strong tackle or combination of pulleys, to hook and draw 
an anchor perpendicularly up to the cat-head of a ship. 
4. A double tripod, having six feet.— Cat of nine tails, an 
instrument of punishment, consisting of nine pieces of 
line or cord.—To turn a cat in pan, is to abandon one's 
principles for those of the dominant party, in order to 
come Out uppermost, like a cat, who always falls on her 
feet, however turned or thrown.— Toone. 

€AT-BIRD (-burd) n. An American bird, whose cry re- 
sembles that of a cat; the turdus felivoz. 

€AT-BLOOK, n. A tw» or three fold block, with an iron 
strap and large hook, used to draw up an anchor to the 
cat-head. 

€AT-EYED (katide), a. Having eyes like a cat. 

€AT'-FALL, n. In skips, a rope used in hoisting the anchor 
Ar the cat-head. 

€AT-FISH, n. A species of shark. Also, a fresh-water fish 
of thc bullhead kind, 

€AT-HAHRP-ING8, n. pl. Ropes serving to brace in the 
shrouds of the lower masts behind their respective yarda. 
to pus the shrouds, and give more room to draw in the 
yards, when the ship is close-hauled. 

€AT-HEAD (-hed), n. A strong beam projecting horizon- 
tally over a ship's bows. 

€AT'-HOOK, n. A strong hook fitted to the cat-block. 

€AT-LIKE, a. Resembling a cat.—Shak. 

€AT'-MINT, n. A plant of the genus nepeta. 

€AT'-PIPE. See CATCALL. 

©AT-SALT.2. A sort of salt beautifully granulated, formed 
out of the bittern or leach-brine. 

CAT-SIL-VER, n. A mineral, a variety of mica. 

O€AT-TAIL, n. 1. A tall reed with insignificant flowers, in 
a dense cylindrical spike at the end of the stem. Its long 
flat leaves are much used for the bottoms of chairs. 2. 
substance growing on nut-trees, pines, &c. 

€AT'S'-ETE, n. A variety of quartz or chalcedony, exhib- 
iting yellowish opalescent reflections from within, resem- 
bling those from the eye of a cat: hence the name. 

€AT'S-FOOT, n. A gut of the genus glechoma. 

€AT'S'-HEAD, n. A kind of apple. 

€AT'S-PAW, n. 1. Among seamen, a light air, perceived, 
in a calm, by a rippling of the surface of the water; also, 
a particular turn in the bight of a rope, made to hook a 
tackle on. 2. A dupe; the instrument which another 
uses to accomplish his purposes. (Derived from the sto- 
ry of the monkey who used the paws of the cat to draw | 
the roasüng chestnuts out of the fire.) 

€AT-A-BAP'TIST, n. (Gr. xara and Baxrierns.] One who 

Nw) baptism. 

€AT-A-CAUSTIO, a. (Gr. xaraxavors.] Catacaustic curves, 
in geometry, caustic curves formed by reflection. 

CAT-ASOHRE'SIS, n. (Gr. caraxpnois.] An abuse of a trope 
or of words; a trope which borrows the name of one 
thing to express another ; as, the blood of the grape. 

€AT-A-CHRESTIE, ha. Belonging to a catachresis ; 

€AT-A-OHRESTIO-AL, § forced; far-fetched; wrested 
from its natural sense. 

€AT-A-€EHRES'TIO-AL-LY, adv, In a forced manner. 

€AT'A-ELYSN, n. (Gr. xaraxAvopor.] A deluge, or over- 
flowing of water.—Hall. (Little used. 

€AT'A-€COMB (kat'a-kàüme), 5. (Gr. xara and cuy6ss.] A cave, 
grotto, or subterraneous place for the burial of the dead. 

€AT-A-€OUS'TIES, n. (Gr. «araxove.] That part of acous- 
tics, rà the doctrine of sounds, which treats of reflected 
sounds. 

CAT-A-DI-OPTRIE, Ya. (Gr. xara and dcoxropa.} Re- 

€AT-A-DI-OP'TRI€-AL, §  flecting light. 

€AT'A-DÜPE, n. (Fr. from Gr. xara and dovrew.) A cata- 
ract or waterfall.— Brewer, 

€AT-A-FAL'€O, n. A temporary structure, representing a 
tomb, decorated with paintings and sculpture, and used in 
funeral solemnitics. 

€AT-AG-MATT16, a. (Gr. xarayga.] That has the quality of 
consolidating broken parts. 

€AT'A-GRAPH, n. [Gr. xara and ypagw.) The first draught 
of a picture ; also, a profile. 
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! €AT-A. 
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In prosody, want, 


ing a syllable at the cnd, or terminating with an Linpertect 


foot; as, a catalectic verse. 

€AT-A-LEP'SIS, j^ (Gr. xaradnyrs.} 

€AT'A-LEP-SY, sion of motion and acnsution, in which 
Te patient is speechless, senseless, and fixed in onc pos- 

re. 

€AT-A-LEP'TI€E. a, Pertaining to catalcpey. 

t €AT'A-LO-GTZF, v. t. To inscrt in a catalogue. 

€AT'A.LOGUE (kat'nlog), n. [Gr. xaruAeyos.]. A list or 
enumeration of the names of mcn or things disposed in 
order. — Catalogue raisonné (r&-zon-à), a cataloguc of 
books classed according to thcir subjects. Brande.—Svx. 
List; register; roll; record. 

€AT'A-LOGUE, v. t. To make a list o£—Herbert. 

€A-TAL'PA, n. A large tree of the southorn and south- 


western states. 
€A-TAL'Y-SIS, n. (Gr. xaradvers.) Literally, dissolution. 
mposition and new combination of the 


A sudden euppros. 


In chemistry, a deco 
proximate and elementary principles of compounds, by 
thc presence of substances which do not of themselves so 
combine. 
€AT-A-LYTTO6, a. Relating to catalysis.— Catalytic. force, 
that modification of the force of chemical affinity which 
determines catalysis. 
€AT'A-MA-RAN', n. A kind of raft used in India and Brazil 
for fishing and landing goods from ships. The term was 
also applied to the flat-bottomed boats constructed by Bo 
naparte for the invasion of England. 
€AT-A-ME'NI-A, n. The menses ; the monthly courses. 
€AT-A-MENI-AL, a (Gr. xaragnveç.] Pertaining to the 
catamenin or menstrual discharges. 
€AT'A-NITE, n. (L. catamitus] A boy kept for unnatural 
purposes. 
€ATA-MOUNT,: )m. Cat of the mountain; the wild 
OAT-A-MOUNTAIN, $ cat. 
€AT-AN'DRO-NOUS, is In ichthyology, moving once a 
O€AT-AN-AD/RO-MOUS, § year from salt water into fresh. 
— Knowles. 
€AT'A-PABM, n. (Gr. xararacya.] A dry powder for sprink. 
ling the body.— Coze. 
€AT-A-PELT'IO, a. Pertaining to the catapult. As a noun, 
the catapult. 
€AT-A-PET'AL-OUS, a. [Gr. xara and xtraXo».] An epithet 
applied to petals of a flower, held together by stamens, 
which crow to their bases, as in the mallow. 
€AT-A-PHON'IES, n. [Gr. «ara and $uv».] The doctrine 
of reflected sounds, a branch of acous 
O€AT'A-PHRACT, n. its cataphracta.) 1. In the ancient mil- 
itary art, a piece of heavy defensive armor. 2. A horse. 
man in complete armor.—Afilton. 
€AT'A-PHRACT-ED, a. Covered with hard, callous skin, 
or horny plates of scales. 
€AT'A-PLASM, n. [Gr. xararAaoxa.) n pouce: 
t €AT'A-PUCE, n. The herb spurge.—Chaucer. 
€AT'A-PULT, n. [L.catapulta.] A military engine used by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans for throwing darts. stones, &c. 
€AT'A-RA€T, n. (L. cataracta.] 1. A great fall of water 
over a precipice, as that of Niagara. It is a cascade upon 
a great scale.—2. In medicine and surgery, an opacity of 
the crystalline lens, or its capsule; a disorder in the eye, 
by which the pupil, which is usually black and transparent, 
becomes opaque, blue, gray, brown, &c., by which vision 
ia impaired or destroyed. 
IR ACT'OUS, a. Partaking of the nature of a cataract 
in the eye. 
€A-TXRRHB' (ka-tér), n. [L. catarrhus.] 1. A defluxion of 
mucus from the membranes of the nose, fauces, and bron- 
chis, with sneezing, cough, thirst, lassitude, and loes of 
appetite ; called, also, a cold, coryza. An cpidemic catarrh 
is called inffuenza.—9. In popular language, a chronio dis- 
charge from the mucous membrane of the nose, fauces, Kc. 
€A-TAÁRRH'AL, 2a. Pertaining to catarrh, produced by 
€A-TIRRH'OUS, $ it, or attending it. 
€A-TAS'TE-RISM, n. (Gr. xatacreptopos.) A constellation, 
or a placing among the stars. 
€A-T -PHE, x. [Gr.xaracrp»$n.] 1. The change or 
revolution which produccs the final event of a dramatic 
iece ; or the unfolding and winding up of the plot. 2. A 
nal event; conclusion; generally, an unfortunate con. 
clusion, calamity, or disaster.—In geology, a term applicd 
to supposed violent convulsions of the globe, causing the 
elevation or subsidence of its solid parts. 
€A-TAS'TRO-PHIST, n. One who maintains that tbe great 
changes of our globe have been the result of catastrophics, 
or violent physical convulsions. : h š 
€ATOALL, n. Asqueaking instrument, used in play-bousc 
to condemn plays. 
€ATCH, v. t. ; pret. and pp. catched, or caught. (Ep. PR 
to catch, coinciding in elements with Gr. evda] oe k 
seize or lay hold on with the hand; cayut Se T 
pursuit, thrusting forward the hand. or ug e Cm 
seize, in a general sense. 3. To scize, as ina on P 
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to wmenare,; to entangle. 4. To eize in pursuit; hence, 
simply, to overtake. 3. To take hold; to communicato 
to; as, the fire caught the next house. 6. To scize tho 
affections, to eugage and attach to. 7. To take or receive 
by contagion or infection. 8. To snatch; to take suddenly. 
9. To receive something passing.— 7o catch at, to cndeav- 
or to wize suddculy.— Zo catch up, to snatch; to take up 
euddculy. 

CATCH, e.i 1. To communicato; to spread by infecting. 
2. To seize and hold. 

CATCH, n. 1. Scizure; the act of ecizing. 2 Any thing 
that seizes or tukes hold, as a hook. 3. The posture of 
ecizing; a stato of preparation to catch, or of watching an 
opportunity to scize. 4. A sudden advantuge taken. 5. 

he thing caught, considered as an object of desire ; prof- 
it; advantage. 6. A snatch; a short interval of action. 
7. A little portion. 8. A song sung in succession, where 
onc catches it up after another.—Johknson. 
€ATCII-DRAIN, n. A drain on a hill-side, to catch the 
surface water. Also, a ditch on the side of a canal to catch 
the water which cscapes. 

€ATCH'-FL?, n. A plant of the genus lychnis; campion. 

€ATCH'-MEAD'OW (-med'do), x. A meadow which is ir- 
rigated by water from a hill-side. 

€ATCIHH- SLL, n. A bailiff's assistant, so called by way of 
reproach. 

CATCH'-WOÓRD, n. Among actors, the last word of the 
preceding speaker, which reminds one that he is to speak 


next.—Among printers, the word placed at the bottom of: 


each page, under the last line, which is to be inserted as 
the first word on the following page. 

CAT pas a. That may be caught. [Not well author- 

cAtClrrR, n. One who catches; that which catches, or 
in which any thing is caught. 

€ATCH'NG, ppr. Seizing; taking hold; insnaring; en- 


tangling. 

CATCHING, a. Conimunicating, or that may be commu- 
nicated by contagion; infectious; contagious. 

CATCHING-BARGAIN, x. A bargain made with an heir- 
expectant for the purchase of his expectancy, at an inad- 

uate price.— Bouvier. 

€ATCHTEN-NY, n. Something worthless, particularly a 
book or pamphlet, adapted to the popular taste, and in- 
tended to gain money in market. 

€ATCH'UP, ìn. A liquor extracted from mushrooms, to- 

*CAT'SUP, Í matoes, &c., used as a sauce. 

GITE. See CATES. 

€AT-ECHETICAL,)a. 1. Relating to oral instruction, 

€AT-E-CHET'6, and particularly in the first princi- 

les of the Christian religion. 2. Relating to, or consisting 
asking questions and receiving answers. 

€AT-E-EHET'I€-AL-LY. adv. Byquestion and answer ; in 
the way of oral instruction. 

€AT-E-CHLI.SA"TION, n. The act of catechising. 

CATE-CHIBE, v, t. (Gr. xarnyı{w.}) 1. To instruct by ask- 

ing questions, receiving answers, and offering explana- 

tions and corrections. 2. To question ; to interrogate; to 

examine or try by questions, and sometimes with a vicw 

to reproof, by eliciting answers from a person which con- 

demn his own conduct.—3. A iately, to ask ques- 

tions co.:cerning the doctrines of the Christian religion ; 

to interra pupils, and give instruction in the princi- 

ne of religion. 

€AT'E-CHIS ED (kat'e-kizd), pp. Instructed. 

€AT'E-CHIS-ER, n. One who catechiscs; one who instructs 
by question and answer, and particularly in the rudiments 
of the Christian religion. 

€AT'E-€HIS.ING, ppr. Instructing in rudiments or princi- 


les. 

et é-cnism (kate-kizm), n. (Gr. xarnxıopos.) A form 
cf instruction by means of questions and answers, partic- 
ularly in the principles of religion. 2. An elementary 
book, containing a summary of principles in any science 
Or art, but appropriately in religion, reduced to the form of 

uestions and answers. 

€AT'E-€HIST, n. (Gr. xarnxusrnç.] One who instructs by 

uestion and answer; a catechiser ; one appointed by the 

church to instruct in the principles of religion. 

€AT-E-CHIST'I6, ka. Pertaining to a catechist, or cat- 

€AT-E-CHISTIC-AL,$ echism. 

€AT-E-CHIST'I€-AL-LY, adv, In acatechistical manner. 

€AT'E-CHU, n. A brown astringent substance brought from 
India, and contening. a large portion of tannin or tannic 
acid. It has becn absurdly called terra japonica, and is 
used in thc arts and in medicine. 

€AT-E-CHÜ'I€ ACID, n. An acid soluble in water, ob. 
tained from catechu. 

€A'T-F-EHÜ'MEN, n. (Gr. xarnxovycva.) One who is in 
the first rudimenta of Christianity ; one who is receiving 
instruction and preparing himselt for baptism. 

€AT-E €CHU. MEN'IC-AL, a. Belonging to catechumens. 

€AT-E-CEHÜ'MEN-IST, 2, A catechumen. 
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€AT-E-GOR-E-MAT*6, a. In logic, a term applied to 1 
word which is capable of being cinploycd by itself as 
term, or predicate of a proposition. 

€AT-E-GOR'IC-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to a category. 2. Ab 
solute; positive; express; direct; explicit; not evasive 
not relative or h eticaL. 

€CAT-E-GORIC-AL-LY, adv. Absolutely; directly ; exproas 
ly; positively. 

€AT'E-GO-RY, n. (Gr. xarnyopua.] In logic, a series or or 
der of all the predicates or attributes contained under : 

nus. 

€AT-E-NA'RLAN, 3a. [L. catenarius.] Relating to achain, 

€AT'E-N A-RY, like a chain. 

€AT'E-NiTE, v. t. [L. catena] To chain, or, rather, to con 
nect in a series of links or ties. 

€AT'E-NA-TED, pp. Connected, as links in a chain. 

€AT'E-N A-TING, ppr. Connecting, as links in a chain. 

€AT-E-NA'TION, n. Connection of links, union of parts, a 
in a chain; regular connection. See CONCATENATION. 

€A-TENY-LATE, a. [L. catena, a chain.) Presenting a sur 
face with a series of ridges and oblong tubercles, resem 

Bling a chain.— Brande, 

wet R, v. i. To provide food; to buy or procure provis 
ons, 

CATER, n. A provider. [See Caterer.) Old Eng. acha 
tor.— Chaucer, 

€A'TER, n. The four of cards or dice; so written for Fr 


quatre. 

SRLER-CUUIET N (-kuz'n), n. A quatre-cousin, a remote re- 

on. 

€A'TER-ER, n. [from cater. In Chaucer, achator, from ache 
ter.) A provider, buyer, or purveyor of provisions. 

SA 1R ESB, n. A woman who caters; a female provider 
o i 

€AT'ER-PIL-LAR, n. The colored and often hairy larva of 
the lepidopterous insects, or of butterflies and moths. 

€ATER-PIL-LAR-EATER, n. A worm bred in the body 
of a caterpillar, which eats it. 

€ATER-WAUL, v. i. To cry or waul, as cats im rutting 
time; to make a harsh, offensive noise. 

€ATER-WAUL-ING, n. The cry of cats; a harsh, disa- 

eeable noise or ery 

€A'TER-Y, n. The place where provisions are deposited. 

€ATES, n. pl. Delicious food or viands; dainties. 

€AT'GUT, ». 1. The intestincs of sheep and other ani 
mals dried and twisted, used as strings for musical instru- 
menta, &c. 2. A kind of linen or canvas, with wide inter- 


stices. 

€ATH'A-RYNE WHEEL, s. A circular, ornamented win- 
dow, or compartment of a window, in a Gothic building. 

€ATH'A-RIST, n. (Gr. xa0upos.] One who pretends to 
more purity than others ess. 

€A-THARSIS, n. (Greck.] Purgation; alvine discharges, 
evacuation. 

€A.THXR TIO, — 1a. (Gr. xaÜaprixos.] Purging; cleans 

€A-THXAR'TI€-AL, $ ing the bowels; promoting evacua- 
tions by stool; purgative. 

€A-THAR'TIC, n. jg medicine that promotes alvine dis 
charges, and thus cleanses the stomach and bowels. 

€A-THAR'TIC-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of a cathartic. 

€A-THAR'TIC€-AL-NESS, n. The quality of promoting dis- 
oclo from the bowels. 

€A-THARTI-NA, lr. The active purgative principle ot 

€A-THARTINE, $ senna. It has more recently been call 
ed sennín. 

€ATH'E-DRA or €A-THEDRA, n. (Gr.) A chair; appro- 
príately, the chair or seat of a person in authority, as a 
Chief or lecturer. Hence, ez ra, with authority. 

€A-THE'DRAL, n. [L. cathedra.) The see or seat of a bish 

; the pricipal church in a diocese. 

€A-THEDRAL, a. 1. Pertaining to the church which is 
the bishop's seat, or head church of a diocese ; contsining 
the see ofa bishop. 2. Resembling the aisles of a cathedi al 

€ATIVE-DRA-TED, a. Relating to the authority of the 
chair or office of a teacher. 

€ATH'E-RINE-PEAR, n. An inferior kind of pear. 

€ATH'E-TER, n. (Gr. xaÜcr5p.) In surgery, a tubular in 
strument, usually made of silver, to be introduced into the 
bladder, to draw off the urine when the natural discharge 
is pierres 

€ATH'E-TUS, n. [Gr. xaÜcros.] 1. In geometry, a line or 
radius, falling perpendi aa on another.—2. In architeo 
ture, a perpendicular, passing through the middlo of a cyl- 
indrical body ; also, the center of the [onic volutes. 

€ATH'ODE (kat'óde), n. (Gr. xara, downward, and odoç, 
way.) In electro-chemistry, the way or surface by which the 
electric current leaves substances through which it passes. 
It is opposed to anode, and is equivalent to regatire pole. 

€AT'HOLES, n. pl. Two litte holes astern above the guu- 
room ports of a ship. 

€ATH'O-LI€, a. (Gr. xaÜoMXxoc.]. 1. Universal or general, 
as, tho catholic church. This name is now claimed par 
ticularly by the Roman Catholic Church. 2. Libcral; not 
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narrow-minded, partial, or bigoted. 3. Pertaining to or 
affecting the Roman Catholics; as, Catholic emancipation. 
—Cutholic epistles, the cpistles of the apustics which are 
addressed to all the faithful, and not to a particular church. 

O€ATH'O-LI€, n. An adherent of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

9A-THOL'I€-AL, a. General.—Gregory. 

€A-THOL'I-CISM, or €ATH'O.LI-CISM, n. 1. Adherence 
to the Roman Catholic Church. 2. Universality, or the 
orthodox faith of the whole church.—3. More generally, 
liberality of sentiments. 

€ATH-O.-LICI-TY, n. 1. The rcligion of the Roman Cath- 
Olics.—2. Among some in the English Church, thc doc- 
trines and usages of the fathers of the first fivc centuries. 

6A-THOL'I-CIZE, v. i. To become a Roman Catholic. 


(Little used. 
€ATH'O-LI€-LY, adv. Generally ; in a catholic manner. 
€ATH'O-LI€-NESS, n. Universality. 


€A-THOLTE-ON, n. (Gr. xaBoAixoy.] A remedy for all dis- 
eases; a universal remedy; a remedy supposed to be ef- 
ficacious in purging away all humors; a panacea. 

SA THOLICOS n. The primate or head of the Armenian 
Churc 

€AT-I-LI-NARI-AN, a. Resembling Catiline, the Roman. 

€AT-I-LI-NA'RI-AN, n. One who resembles Catiline. 

€ATT-LIN-ISM, n. The practices of Catiline, the Roman 
conspirator; conspiracy. 

€AT'KIN, n. In botany, a species of calyx, or, rather, of in- 
florescence. 

€AT'LING, n. 1. A dismembering knife, used by surgeons. 
9. The down or moss growing about walnut-trees, resem- 
bling the hair ofa cat, 3. Catgut.—SAak. 

€AT'MINT, 22. A plant with broad whitish leaves and 

€AT'NIP, $ white flowers, somewhat resembling mint. 
Cats are fond of it, and hence the name. 

€A-TO'NLAN, a. Pertaining to or resembling Cato; grave; 
severe; inflexible. 

€AT-O-NINETAILS, x. A whip with nine lashes. 


€A-TOP'TER, Rn. (Gr. karomrpov.] A mirror. [Obs.] 


€A-TOPTRON, 1 

€A-TOPTRIE, Ya. Relating to catoptrics, or vision by 

€A-TOPTRIE-AL, $ reflection. 

€A-TOPTRIES, n. (Gr. xarowrpixos.] That part of optics 
which explains the properes of retlected light. 

€A-TOP'TRO-MAN-CY, n. (Gr. xarozrpogavrtia.] A spe- 
cies of divination among the ancients. 

* CAT'SUP. See CATCHUP. 

CATTLE, n. sing. or pl. (Norm. catal, chastel.) 1. Beasta 
or quadrupeds in general, serving for tillage, or other la- 
bor, and for food to man. In its primary sense, the word 
includes camels, horses, asses, all the varieties of domesti- 
cated horned beasts of the bovine genus, sheep of all 
kinds, and goats.—2. In the United States, cattle, in com- 
mon usage, signifies only beasts of the bovine genus, oxen, 
bulls, cows, and their young.—J. In Great Britain, black 
cattle are bulls, oxen, cows, and their young, while small 
cattle are sheep and goats.—4. In reproach, human beings 
are called cattle. 

€AT'TLE-SHOW, n. An exhibition of domestic animals 
or poza, or for the encouragement of agriculture. 

€AT"TY, n. A Chinese weight of 1} pound, 

Sti chon - Pertaining to Mount Caucasus in Asia. 

€AU'CUS, n. A word used in America to denote a meeting 
of citizens to agree upon candidates to be proposed for 
election to offices, or to concert measures for supporting 
& party. The origin of the word is not sscartaieds 

CAUDAL, a. [L. cauda.) Pertaining to a tail, or to the 
thread which terminates the seed of a plant. 

€4U DATE, je (L. cauda.) Having a tail; having along 

€AU'DA-TED, § termination like a tail —Fairfar. 

€AU'DEX, n.; pl. CAUDEXES. [L.] In botany, the stem of 
a 


tree. 

€AU'DLE, x. (Fr. chaudeaw.] A kind of warm drink; a 
mixture of wine, gruel, and other ingredients for the sick. 

€AU'DLE, v.t. To make or prepare caudle, or to dress 
with caudle—Shak. 

€AUF, n. A chest with holes for keeping fish alive in water. 

€AUGHT (cawt), pret. and pp. of catch. 

€AUK. See Cawx. 

€AUL, n. (L. caxla.] 1. In anatomy, a membrane in the ab- 
domen, covering the greatest part of the lower intestines. 
2. A kind of net in which females inclose their hair; the 
hinder pert ofacap. 3. Any kind of net. 

€AU-.LES'CENT, a. [L. caulis.) In botany, having a herba- 
ceous stem which benrs both leaves and fructification. 

€AU'LET, a. [L.caxlus.]  Colewort. 

€4U-LIFER-OUS, a. [L. caulis and fero.) In botany, the 
same as caulescent. 

CAU'LI-FLOW-ER, n. (It. cavolfiore.) A variety of brassica, 
or cabbage, having numerous and amr ro flowers plant- 


ed on a short stem, and forming a curd-like head, which is 
_ the part eaten. 
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€4ULI- FORM, a. [L. caulis aud forma. 

E AU 2 EIUS or herbuccou stem. d ] Havt g the form 
/ NE, a. (L. caulis.] In botany, growin inme , 
on the herbaceous me or stalk, culled ea "wig 

€AULK. Sce CALK. 

€4U-MATIE, a. Of the naturc of cauma, which is a sinple 

hlogistic fever. 

t OUT AE, v. É (L. cauponor.] To kccp a victuuling 

ouse. 

t €AUP"O-NISE, v. t. To sell winc or victuals. 

€AUS'A-BLE, a. That may be caused, produced, or effected 

€AUS'AL, a. Relating to a cause or causes; implying or 
containing a cause or causes; expressing a cauac. 

€AUS'AL, n. In grammar, a word that expresses a cause, 
or introduces the rcason. 

€AUS-AL'I-TY, n. 1. The agency of a cause.—2. In pire 
nology, thc faculty of tracing etlects to causes. 

€4US’AL-LY, adv. According to the order or series of 
causes.— Brown, 

€AUS'AL-TY, n. Among miners, thc lighter, earthy parts 
of orc, carried oft by washing. 

€AUS-A'TION, * The act of causing or producing ; the act 
or agenc wnich an eftect is produced. 

€AUS'A-TIVE, a. That expresses a cause or reason ; also, 
that effects a causc. 

€AUS'A-TIVE-LY, adv. In a causative manner. 

€AUS-A"TOR, n. One who causes or produces an effect. 

CAUSE, n. (Fr.cause; Sp., Port, It.causa; L.causa] 1. A 
suit or action in court; any legal process whicli a party 
institutes to obtain his demand. 2. That which produces 
an effect; that by virtue of which any thing ia donc; that 
ffüm which any PUB ea and without which it 
would not exist 3 ‘The reason or motive that urges, 
moves, or impels the mind to act or decide. 4. Sake; ac- 
count 5. That which a party or nation pursues; or, rath- 
er, pursuit, prosecution of an object; as, the cause of truth. 
—6, Without cause, without good reason.—Syn. Reason; 
motive; inducement; incitement. 

€AUSE, v. t. 1. To produce ; to occasion; to bring into ex: 
ietence. 2. To effect by agency, powcr, or influence. 

1 €AUSE, v. i. To assign insutticient causc. 

€AUSED, pp. Produced; effected; brought about 

€AUSELESS, a. 1. Having no cause, or producing agent. 
2. Without just ground, reason, or motive. 

€AUSELESS-LY, adv. Without cause or reason. 

€AUSELESS-NESS, n. The state of being causcless. 

€AUS'ER, n. He that causes; the agent by which an effect 
is produced. 

€AUSE'WAY, In. (Norm. calsay; Fr. chaussée] A way 

€AUS'EY, raised above the natural level of the 

ound by stones, earth, timber, fascines, &c., serving as a 
ry passage over wet or marshy ground. Also, a road 
laid regularly with stones. 

€AUSE^VAYED, l?a. Having a causey or raised way 

€AU'SEY ED, Dwight. 

€AU-8ID1€-AL, a. (L. causidicus.) Pertaining to an ad 
vocate, or to the maintenance and defcnse of suits, 

€AUSING, ppr. Producing; effecting; bringing into being. 

€AUS'TIE, ta. [Gr.xavorikos.) 1. Burning; corroding; 
€AUS'TI€-AL, § destroying the texture of animal tlcsh.—32. 
Figuratively, severe; as, a caustic article in a review.— 
Caustic curve, in geometry, a curve to which the rays of 
light, reflected or refracted by another curve, are tan- 
gents. The catacaustic is formed by reflection, and the 
diacaustic by refraction. Gwilt—Sywn. Stinging; cutting, 
ungent; searching. 

CAUSTIC, n. In medicine, any substance which, applied to 
living animals, acts like fire; an escharotic.—Lunar caus. 
tic, a nitrate of silver, used as a corrosive. 

€AUS-TICT-TY, x. 1. The quality of acting like fire on ani- 
mal matter. 2. Figuratively, cutting remark; severity. 

€AUSTIE-NESS, n. The quality of being caustic.— Scott. 

t €AU'TEL, n. (Fr.caute.) Cunning; wile; caution.—Skak. 

€AU'TEL-OUS, a. (Fr.cauteleux., 1. Cautious: wary; prov 
dent. 2. Cunning; treachcrous; wily. 

€AU'TEL-OUS-LY, adv. 1. Cunningly ; slily; treacherous- 
ly.—Bacon. 2. Cautiously; warily.— Brown. 
€AU'TEL-OUS-NESS, n. Cautiousness. 

€AU'TER,n. A searing hot iron.—Minsheu. 

€AU'TER-I8M, x. The application of cautery. 

€AU-TER-I-Z3 TION, n. In surgery, the act of burning or 
searing some morbid part by the application of fire. 

CAUTER-IZE, v. t. (Fr. cauteriser.] To burn or sear with 
firc or a hot iron, as morbid flesh. . 

€AUTER-IZED, pp.or a. Burned or seared with a bot iron. 

EAUTERIZ-ING. ppr. Burning, as with a bot iron. 

EAU TER IZING, n. The act 3 Deep Mar i 

€AU'TER-Y, n. (Gr. xavrnpioy. urnn , 
bid flesh, = a hot E on, which is the actual cautery ; 
or by caustic medicines, which: is the poicurias aa 

€4UTION, n. (L. cautio; Fr. caution. 1. Provident care ; 
prudence in regard to danger 2 Security fur.—Claren 
don; [rare] 3. Provision or security aguinet; measures 
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taken for security. 4. ioo qg exhortation, inte3ded as 
security or guard against evil 5. Vwlgarly, a reason for 
caution; as, the manner he beat him was a caution.—SYx. 
Care; forcthought; forecast; heed; prudence; watchful- 
uets ; vigilance ; circumspection ; anxiety; providence ; 
counsel; advice; warning; admonition. 

EAUTION, e. To give notice of danger; to warn; to ex- 

ort; to take beed. 

€4U'TION-A-RY, a. 1. Containing caution, or warning, to 
avoid danger. 2. Given as a pledge or in security. 

EQUTIONED. pp. Warncd; previously adinonished. 

€AUTION-ER, n. In Scots law, the person who is bound 
for another to the performance of an obligation. 

€AUTION-ING, ppr. Warning; giving previous notice of 


d r. 

CAUTION-RY, n. ln Scots law, the act of giving security 
for another. 

€AUTIOUS, a. Careful to avoid evils; attentive to exam. 
ine probable effects and consequences of measures, with a 
view to avoid danger or misfortune.—Syn. Vary ; watch- 
ful; vigilant; prudent; circumspect ; discreet ; heedful ; 
thoughtful; scrupulous; anxious; careful 

€AUTIOUS-LY, adv. With caution ; in a wary, scrupulous 


manner. 

€AU'TIOU&-NESS, n. The quality of being cautious; watch- 
fulncss; provident care ; circumspection; prudence with 
regard to danger. 

€AV'AL-CADE, n. [Fr. cavalcade.) A procession of per- 
sons on horse 

€AV-A-LIER' (Kav-a-leer), n. 1. A horseman, especially an 
armed horseman; a knight. 2 A gay, sprightly, military 
man. 3. The appellation of the party ot King Charles 1, 
—4. In fortification, an elevation of earth, situated ordina- 
rily in the gorge of a bastion, bordered with a parapet, 
with embrasures.—35. In the manege, one who understands 
horsemanship. 

€AV-A-LI£R, a. 1. Gay; sprightly; warlike; brave; gen- 
erous; [obs] 2. Haughty ; disdainful 3. Pertaining to 
the cavaliers, or adherents of Charles I. 

€AV-A-LIERISM, n. The practice or principles of cava- 
liers.— Scott. 

€AV-A-LIER'LY, adv. Haughtily ; arrogantly; disdainfully. 

€AV-A-LIER'NESS, n. Haughuness; a di manner. 

€AV'AL-RY, n. (Fr. cavalerie.] A body of military troops 
on horses; a general term, including he horse; dragoons, 
and other bodies of men, serving on horseback. 

€A'VATE, v.t To dig out and make hollow ; but super- 
seded by excavate. 

€AVi-TED, pp. Made hollow. 

€i'Vi-TING, ppr. Making hollow. 

€AV-A-TINA (kav-a-té^nB), n. [It] In music, a short air, 
without a return or second part, which is sometimes re- 
lieved by recitative. 

€A-VAZION (ka-va’zhun), n. [L. cavo.] In architecture, the 
t igging or hollowing of the earth for the foundation 
ofa à 

€A VE, n. (Fr. cave; L.cavea.) Ahollow place in the earth; 
8 subterraneous cavern; a den. 

CVE, v.4. To make hollow.—Spenser. 

CAVE, v.i To dwell in a cave—Shak. To cave in, to fall 
in and leave a hollow.—Forby. 

€iVE-A, n. (L.] In ancient architecture, a term applied 
to the dens or stables for wild beasts, under the seats and 
around the arches of an amphitheatre,— Elmes. 

€A'VE-AT, n. [L.] 1. In law, a process in a court, espe- 
cially in a spiritual court, to stop proceedings, as to stop 
the proving of a will; also, to prevent the institution of a 
clerk to s benefice.-In America, it is used in courts of 
common law. 2. Intimation of caution; hint; warning; 
admonition.—3. In the Patent Laws of the United States, a 
notice of intention to apply for the patenting of a particu. 
lar invention, with a description of the same, which oper- 
ates as a bar to a similar application from any other quar- 
ter, and thus gives the inver.vor tims to perfect his work. 

€A'VE-AT, v. £ To enter a caveat.—Judge Innes. 

€XVE-AT EMPTOR. [L.) Let the purchaser beware ; 
that is, let him examine the quality of what he buys, since 
the risk lics with him — Bouvier. 

€A'VE-i-TING, n. In T cian the shifting of the sword 
from one side of an adversary to the othcr. 

€i'VE-A-TOR, n. One who enters a caveat.—Judge Innes. 

CAVERN, n. [L. caverna.) A deep, hollow place in the 


earth. 
€AV'ERNED, a. 1. Full of caverns, or deep chasms; hav- 
ing caverns. 2. Inhabiting a cavern. 
€AV'ERN-OUS, a. [L. carernosus.] Hollow; full of caverns, 
or of cavitics. 
€A-VERN'9-LOUS, a. j: cavernula.) Full of little cavities. 
€A-VET'TO, x. [from It. caro.) In architecture, a hollowcd 
molding, whose profile is the quadrant of a circle.—Gneilt. 
CAV E-ZON, lw. [Fr.cavecon, or cavesson.) A sort of nose- 
OAV'ES-SON, $ band, which is put on the nose of a horse, 
to forward the breaking of him. 
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€A.VIARE' (ka-veer), 1 n. (Sp. cabial; It.caciale.] The rues 

€AVT-AR (kov'c-), $ of certain large tinh, prepared anu 
salted. It was considcred as a delicacy by sume in Shaks- 
pouce time, but was not relishcd by most Hence Ham- 
et says of a certain play, “"I'was catiare to the general," 
$. e., to the common people, who could not relish or une 
derstand it. 

€AV1-CORN, n. [L. cavus and cornv.] A name given to 
ruminant animals having the horns hollowcd like a shcatb, 
and pleated on a bony process of the front, as the antelope. 

€AV'IL, v. £ (Sp. cesar] l. To reise captious and frivo- 
lous objections; to find (ault without good rcason; to 
carp; to censure. 2. To advance futile objections, or to 
frame sophiamas, for the sake of victory in an ar, cnt. 

CANIS v.t. To receive or treat with objections. [Not 
usu 

€AV'IL, n. False or frivolous objections; a fallacious kind 
of reason. 

€AV'IL-ER, n. One who cavils; one who is apt to raise 
captious objections; a captious disputant. 

€AV'IL-ING, ppr. or a. Raising frivolous objections. 

€AVIL-ING, n. The raising of frivolous objections. 

€AVIL-ING-LY, adv. In aca manner, 

€AVIL-ING-NESS, u. The disposition to cavil. 

€AV-IL-LATION, n. [L. carillatio.} The act or practice of 
caving. or raising frivolous objections. 

€AVIL-OUS, a. Captious; unfair in argument; apt to ob 
ject without good reason. 

€AVIL-OUS-LY, adv. In a cavilous manner; captiously. 

€AVIL-OUS-NESS, n. Captiousness; disposition or apt 
tude to raise frivolous objections. 

€AVIN, n. [Fr.] In the military art, a hollow way, or natu- 
ral hollow, adapted to cover tro 

€AVTTY, n. (L. cavitas.f A hollow place; hollowness; 
an ope , Or aperture. 

€AV'O-LIN-ITE, n. A variety of nepheline, which see. 

€À'VY, n. A genus of quadrupeds, embracing the guinea 
pig, holding a middle place between the murine and lepo- 
rine tribes. 

€AW, v. i [Sax. ceo] To cry like a crow, rook, or raven. 

€AW'NG, a. The cry of the crow, rook, or raven. 


€AX'ON, n. A cant expression for a vi 

€AX'OU, n. (Sp. caza, cazon.j A chest of cres of any metal 
that has been burned, ground, and washed, end is ready 
to be refined. 

€AY-ENNE-PEPPER, x. Avery pungent kind of pepper; 
red pepper, or capsicum. 

Siy , R. An animal of the genus lacerta, found'in the 
West Indies; the alligator. 

€A-ZI€,  2(ca-zeek’), n. The title of a king or chief 

€A-ZYQUE’,§ among several tribes of Indians in America 

CEASE, v. i [Fr. cesser.) 1. To stop moving, acting, ot 
speaking; to leave off; to give over. 2 To fail; to be 
wanting. 3. To stop; to be at an end; as, the remem- 
brance of them shall cease. 4. To abstain; to desist; to 
discontinue. 

CEASE, v.t. To put a stop to; to put an end to.— Milton. 

t CEASE, n. Extinction.—Shkak, 

CEASED (ceest), PP- Stopped; ended. 

CEASE'LESS, a. 1. Without a stop or pause; incessant, 
continual; without intermission. 2. Endless; enduring 


forever. 

CEASE'LESS-LY, adv. Incessantly; perpetually. 

CRASING, ppr. Stopping; ending; desisting; Lung. 

CEASING, m. Cessation; stopping; desisting; pause; in- 
termission. 

CE€-€HYN' (che-kecn’), n. A coin of Italy and Barbary 
See ZECHIN. 

* CE'CI-TY, n. (L. cecitas.) Blindness.— Brown. 

t CE-EUTIEN-CY, x. Tendcncy to blindness. 

CEDAR, n. (L. cedrus] A tree. 

CEDAR-LIKE, a. Rescmbling a cedar. 

CEDARED,a. Covered or furnished with cedars.— Ailton. 

CEDARN, a. Pertaining to the cedar.— Milton. 

CEDE, v. t. (Fr. ceder.) 1. To yield up to another. 2. To 
relinquish and grant—Sywn. To surrender; give up; re- 
sign; transfer; deliver. 

CED'ED, pp. ora. Yielded; surrendered; given up. 

CE-DIL'LA, n. A mark used on the French c (thus, ç), t. 
show that it is to be sounded like s. 

CEDTNG, ppr. Yielding; giving up. 

CEDRAT, x. A species of citron-t e. 

'CEDRINE,a. Belonging to cedar. 

.CEDRY, a. Having the color or properties of cedar. 
'tCEDULE, n. A scroll; a writing—Cotgrave. 

. CED'U-OUS, a. Fit to be felled —Evelyn. 

CEIL (seel), v. t. (Sp. cielo.) To overlay or cover the inne» 
roof of a building; or to cover the top or roof of a room 

| CRILED, pp.ora. Ovcrlaid with timber, or with plastering 
| CEIL/ING, ppr. Covering the top of a room or building. 


"* See Synopsis. I, Ë, T, &c., long- -X, E, Y, &c., short.—F iR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—NOVE, BOOK, 
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CEILING, n. 1 The upper horizontal or curved surface 
of an apartineot, opposite the floor; the covering which 
overlays the inner roof of a building, or the tmbcra which 
form thc top of a room.—9. In ship-building, the inside 
planks of a ship. 

CEILINGED, a, Furnished with a ceiling.— Wordsworth. 

CEL'AN-DINE, n. [D. celedonie] A plant, swallow-wort, 
horned or REM poppy. 

CEL’A-TURE, n. i. celatura] 1. The act or art of en- 

aving or embossing. 2 That which is engraved. 

CEL’E-BRANT, n. One who perfortas a public religious 
act; applied particularly to the officiating priest in any 
service of the Roman Catholic Church. 

CEL'E-BRATE, v.1.. [Fr. celebrer; L.celebro.) 1. To praise; 
to extol; to commend; to give praise to; to make famous. 
2. To distinguish by solemn rites; to keep holy. 3. To 
honor or distinguish by ceremonies and marks of joy and 
respect. 4. To mention in a solemn manner, whether of 
joy or sorrow. 

CEL/'E-BRi-TED, pp. 1. Praised; extolled; honored. 2. a. 
Having celebrity —Syn. Famous; renowned ; illustrious; 


distinguished. 
CELE-BRA-TING, ppr. Praising; honoring. 
CEL-E-BRATION, n. 1. Solemn performance; a distin- 
shing by solemn rites. 2. A distinguishing by cere- 
monies, or by marks of joy or respect. 3. Praise; re- 
nown; honor, fame, or distinction bestowed. 
CEL’E-BRA-TOR, n. One who celebrates. 
CE-L£'BRI-OUS, a. Famous; renowned. [Little used. 
CE-LE'BRI-OUS-LY, adv. With praise or renown. [Little 


used. 

CE LEBRLOUSNESS, n. Fame; renown. [Little used.) 

CE-LEBRI-.TY, n. [L. celebritas.) 1. Fame; renown; the 
distinction or honor publicly bestowed on a nation or in- 
dividual, on character or exploits. 2. Public and splendid 
transaction, [obsolete]. 

CELE-RY. See CELERY. 

CE-LE'RI-A€, n. A variety of celery, called, also, the tur- 
nip-rooted celery. See CELERY. 

CE.LERT.TY, ^. [L. celeritas.) 1. Rapidity of motion or 
movement. — Syn. Quickness; speed; swiftness; fleet- 

CELERY. w. [F leri] A plant, a species of apium, cul 

>RY, n. [Fr. ce plant, a es of apium, cul- 

tivated for the table. l 

CE-LESTIAL (se-est'yal) a. [L. celestis] 1. Heavenly; 
belonging or relating to heaven; dwelling in heaven. 
2 Belonging to the upper regions, or visible heaven. 
3. Descending from heaven. 

CE-LESTIAL, n. An inhabitant of heaven.—Pope. 

CE-LES'TIAL-YZE, v. t. To make celestial. 

CE-LESTIAL-IZED (ee-lestyal-1zd), pp. Made celestial — 


Quar. Rev. 

CE-LESTIAL-LY, adv. In a heavenly or transporting 
manncr. 

t CE-LESTI-FY, v. £ To communicate something of a 
heavenly nature to any thing. 

CEL'ES-TIN, 22. In mineralogy, native sulphate of stron- 

CEL'ES.TINE, § tian. 

CEL’ES-TINS, n. pl. A religious order, founded by Celestin 
V., in the thirteenth ceang, 

CE'LI-A6, a. (L. cæliacus.) Pertaining to the lower belly, 
or intestines. 

k CE-LIB'A-CY or CELT-BA-CY, n. [L. celebs, celibatus.) 
An unmarried state; a single life. 

CEL1-BATE, n. 1. The state of being unmarried.—Hall. 
2. A person who is unmarried. 

CEL-ID-OG'RA-PHY, n. A description of apparent spots on 
the disk of the sun, or on planets. 

CELL. ^. [L. cella] 1. A small or close apartment, as in a 
prison, or a bath. 2. A cottage; a cave; a small or mean 
place of residence. 3. A small cavity or hollow place, 
variously applied.—4. In botany, a hollow place in a po. 
carp, particularly in a capsule, in which seeds are lodged. 
—5. In anatomy, a little 
or other matter. 6. A religious house.—7. In ancient 
architecture, the cell or cella was the part of a temple 
within the walls. 

CEL'LAR, n. [L. cellarivn.| A room under a house or 
other building, used as a repository of liquors, provisions, 
and other stores for a family. 

CEL'LAR-AGE, n. 1. The room for a cellar; a cellar, or 
cellars. 2. Charge for storage in a cellar.—Smart. 

CEL-LA-RET, n. A case of cabinet-work, for holding bot- 
tles of liquors. 

CEL'LAR-IST, 2. An officer in a monastery who has the 

CEL'LAR-ER, $ care of the cellar. 

* CEL'LER-ER, n. A butler. 

CEL-LIFER-OUS, a. [L. cella and fero.) Bearing or pro- 
ducing cells. 

CEL'LU-LAR, a. [L. ang 


Consisting of cells, or con- 
taining cella —Kirwan. e cellular membrane, or tissue, 
in animal bodies, is composed of an infinite number ot mi- 

_nute cells, communicating with each other.— Cellular tis- 
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g, or bladder, containing fluid | 


CEN 


sue, in plants, that kind of cleme satios 
e T nins to tho ficsh in aruna S i coe 
‘LU: n A plant having n ital ve 
which is fowerlcss.— Lindley. ^ ^ "Piu Yuases, and 
CEL’LU-LA-TED, a. Formed with cclla.— Caldwell. 
Wes hee ae i: 
-LIF* 8, a. [L. cellula and .] Beuri 
roducing little cells. l fero) Ve 
CEL'LU-LOSE, a. Containing cells. 
CELST-TUDE, n. (L. celsitvdo | Height; elevation— haw 


cer. 

CELT, n. One of the primitive inhabitants of thc South of 
Europe. See CELTIC. 

CELT-I-BERI-AN, a. Pertaining to Celtiberia. 

CELT-I-BE'RI-AN, n. An inhabitant of Ccltiberia 

CELTIE, a. (W. Celt.) Pertaining to the primitive inhabl 
tants of the South and West of Europe, or to the early in. 
habitants of Italy, Gaul, Spain, and Britain. 

CELTIE, n. The language of the Celta. 

CELT'I-CISM, n. The manners and customs of the Celta 
— Warton. 

CELTIS, ^. The nettle-tree, of severa! specics. 

CEMENT, n. [L. cementum.) 1. Any glutinous or other 
substance, capable of uniting bodies in close cohesion. 
2. Bond of union; that which unites firmly. 3. Powders, 
or pastes, surrounding bodies in pota and crucibles, for 
nm purposes. Pronounced t' by Brande and 

mart. 

CE-MENT, v. t. 1. To unite by the application of matter 
that produces cohesion of bodies. 2. To unite firmly or 
closcly ; as, to cement fricndship. 

“ENE T, v.i To unite or become solid; to unite and 
cohere. 

CEM-ENT-Z2' TION, n. 1. The act of cementing; the aet of 
uniting by a suitable substance.—2. In chemistry, a process 
which consists in surrounding a solid body with the pow- 
der of other substances, and heating the wholc to redness, 
trea is thus converted into stecl, glass into porcclain, &c. 

rande. 

CE-MENT'A-TO-RY, a. Cementing; having the quality of 
uniting firmly. 

CE-MENTED, ora. United by cement; changed by 
cement; firmly united; consolidated. 

CE-MENT'ER, x. The person or thing that cements. 

CE-MENTING, ppr. or a. Uniting by cement, changing by 
means of a cement; uniting closely ; consolidating. 

CEM-ENT-Y"TIOUS (sem-en-tish’us), a. Having the quali 
yi cementing; conglutinatng; tending to unite or conso 

ate 


idate. 

CEN'E-TER.Y, n. (L.cemeterium.] A place where the dead 
bodies of human beings are buried. 

CEN and CIN denote kinsfolk.— Gibson. 

* CEN'A-TO-RY, a. [L. cenatorius] Pertaining or relating 
to supper.— Brown. 

CEN'O-BITE, n. [Gr. xoevob:orns.] One of a religious order 
who live in a convent, or in community. 

CEN-O-BITT6, a. Living in community, as men be 

CEN-O-BITI€-AL, $ longing to a convent. 

C&NO-BY, n. A place where persons live in community. - 


Buck. 

CEN'O-TAPH (sen'o-taf), n. (Gr. xevoragiov.] An empty 
tomb erected in honor of some deceas rson ; a monu 
ment erected to one who is buried elsewhere. 

CENSE (sens), n. [L. census] 1. A public rate or tax.- 
Bacon. 9. Condition; rank; [obs.]—Ben Jonson. 

CENSE, v. t. [Fr. encenser.] To perfume with odors from 
burning substances. 

CENS'ER, n. [Fr. encensoir.) 
cense is burned. 

CENS'TNG, ppr. Perfuming with odors. 

CEN'SION (sen'shun), n. [L. censio.] A rate, tax, or assess- 
ment.—J. Hall. 

CEN'SOR, n. [L. censor.) 1. An officer in ancient Rome, 
whose business was to register the effects of the citizens, 
to inspect their manners, and impose taxes. 2. One who 
is empowered to examine all manuscripts and books, be- 
fore they are committed to the press. 3. One who is 
given to ccnsure. 

CEN’SOR-LIKE, a. Censorious; austere.— Cbtgrave. 

CEN-SORI-AL, 2a. 1. Belonging to a censor, or to the cor- 

CEN-SORI-AN, § rection of public morals. 2 Full of cen. 
sure. See CENSORIOUS, the proper word. 

CEN-SORI-OUS, a. 1. Addicted to censure; apt to blame 
or condemn; severe in making remarks on others, or on 
their writings or manners. 2 Implying or expressing 
censure —Svyw. Fault-finding ; carping; caviling; capous, 
severe; condemnatory. 

CEN-S&YRI-OUS.-LY, adv. In a censorious manncr. 

CEN-SORI-OUS-NESS, n. 1. Disposition to Perg and 
conser sine habit of censuring or reproaching. — iDe 

o ng censorious. 

CENSOR SHIP, A The office or dignity of a censor; the 

time during which a censor holds his ofice. 


A vase or pan in which in- 
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CEN'SU.AL. (sen‘ebu-al), a. [(L. censualis.] Relating to, or 
containing a census; liable to be rated. 

CENSUR-A-BLE (scn'shu-ra-bl), a. (Sce Censure.) Wor- 
thy of ceneure.—s yv. Blamable ; culpable; faulty ; repre- 
ben*sible ; blameworthy. 

CEN SUR-A-BLE-NESS, n.  Blamableness; fitness to be 
censured.— JF hitlock. 

CEN SUR-A-BLY, ade. In a manner worthy of blame. 

CENSURE (sen'ehur), n. (L. censura; Fr. censure.) 1. In 
old writcrs, a mere estimate or judgment, [obs.] 2. The 
act of blaming or finding fault, and condeinning as wrong. 
3. Judicial scntence : fudgment that condemns. — Syn. 
Blame ; reproof; condemnation; reprobation; disapprov- 
al; disapprobation; reprehension ; animadversion ; repri- 
niand; reticction; dispraise ; abuse. 

CEN’SURE (een‘shur), e. t. (Fr. censurer.) 1. To find fault 
with and condemn as wrong; to blame; to express dis- 
approbation of. 2. To condemn by a judicial sentence, as 
in ecclesiastical affairs. 3. To estimate.—Shak., [not in use.) 

t CENSURE, o. £ To judge. 

CENSERED, pp. Blamed; reproved ; condemned. 

CEN'SER-ING, ppr. Blaming; finding fault with; condem- 
ning. 

CENSUS, n. [L. from censeo. See CENSE.) 1. In ancient 
Rome, &n authentic declaration made before the censors, 
by the citizens, of their names and places of abode. 2. In 
the United States of America, an enumeration of the inhab- 
itants, taken by public authority. 

CENT, n. (Fr. cent) 1. A hundred.—In commerce, per cent. 
denotes a certain rate by the hundred.—2 In the United 
States of America, a copper coin, whose value is the hun- 
dredth part of a dollar. 

CENTAGE, n. Rate by the cent or hundred. 

CEN'TAUR, n. (L. centaurus.) 1. In mythology, a fabulous 
being, supposed to be half man and half horse. 2 One of 
the constellations of the southern hemisphere. 

CEN'TAUR-LIKE,a. Having the appearance of a centaur. 

CEN TAUR-IZE, v. £ To perform the acts of, or to be like 
a centaur; to be a man and act like a brute.— Young. 

CEN'TAU-RY, n. (L. centaurea.] The popular name of 
numerous plants, generally herbaceous. 

CEN-TE-NA'RI-AN, n. A person a hundred years old.— 
Trans. of Malte-Brun., , 

piro o a n. (L. cemtenarius.] The number of a 


hun 
CENTENARY, €. Relating to a hundred; consisting of a 


hun í 

CEN-TEN'NI-AL, a. (L. centum.) 1. Consisting of a hundred 
yori or completing that term. 2. Pe g to a hun- 

red years. 3. Happening every hundred years. 

CENTER, e (Gr. xevrpov.] 1. A point equally distant 

CEN'TRE, from the extremities of a line, figure, or body; 
the middle point or place of any thing. 2. The middle or 
central object.—In an army, the body of troops occupying 
the place in the line between the wings. 3. A single body 
or house.—Center of gravity, the part about which the 
parts of a body exactly balance each other, so that when 
that t is supported the whole body is ria eis 

CENTER, 2». t. To place on a center; to fix on a cen- 

CENTRE, § tral point. 2. To collect to a point. 

CENTER, lv. i. 1. To be collected to a point. 2. To be 

CEN'TRE, j collected to a point; to rest on. 3. To be 

laced in the middle. 

CEN'TER-BIT, 2”. An instrument turning on a center, 

CENTRE-BIT, § for boring koles. 

CENTERED, ?pp. Collected to a point or center; fixed on 

CENTRED, a central point. 

CENTER-ING, n. In architecture, the temporary frame on 
which an arch is supported during its construction— 
ENTER l n th ollecting 

CENTER-ING, Uppr. Placing on the center; collec to 

CENTRING, jf a point 

CEN-TEST-MAL, a. (L. cenzesimus.] The hundredth. Asa 
noun, the next step of progression after decimal in the 
arithmetic of fractions. 

CEN-TES.[-MA'TION, n. A military punishment for deser- 
tion, mutiny, or the like, where one person in a hundred 
is selected for execution. 

t CEN'TESM, n. (L. centesimus.] The hundredth part of an 
integer or thing. 

CEN.TI.CIPTT-OUS, a. Having a hundred heads. 

CEN-TIFT.DOUS, a. Divided into a hundred parte. 

CEN-TI-FO'LJ OUS, a. (L. centum and folium.) Having a 
hundred leaves. 

CEN'TI-GRADE, a. [L. centum and gradus.) Having a hun- 
dred degrees. — Centigrade thermometer, a thermometer 
having the distance between the freezing and boiling 

oints of water divided into 100 degrees. 

CEN'TI-GRAMME,n. (L. centum and gramme] In French 
measure, the hundredth part of a gramme. 

CEN-TIL1-TER. n. (L. centum, and Fr. litre, or litron.) 

CEN'TI-LI'TRE, $ e hundredth part of a litre. 

CEN-TIL'O-QUY, n. A hundred-fold discourse.—Bwrton. 
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€ TIME’ (s&n-teem?, n. [Fr.) The hundredth part ot a 

ranc. 

CEN.TIM'E-TER, Ja. (L. centum, and Gr. utrgov.] In 

CEN'T-ME-TRE, $ French measure, tho hundredth part 
Of a metre. 

t CEN-TIN'O-DY, x. Knotgrass. 

CEN'TI-PED, n. (L. centipeda.) A term applied to insects 
having a great number of feet. 

CEN'TI-PEE, for centiped, is not used. 

CENT'NER, n. [L. centum, centenarius.] In metallurgy and 
assaying, š weight divisible first into a hundred parts, and 
then into smaller ones. 

CEN'TO, x. [L.] A com post formed by verses or pas- 
sages from ditlcrent authors, disposed in a new order. 
CEN'TRAL, a. (L.centralis.) Relating to the center ; placed 
in the center or middle ; containing the center, or pertain. 
ing to the parts near the center.—Crntral forces, in me 
chamics, the two antagonist forces (the centripetal and 
centrifugal) by whose united action bodies are caused to 

revolve round a central point. 

CEN-TRAL'I-TY, n. The state of being central 

CEN-TRAI-I-ZATION, n. Act of centralizing. 

CEN'TRAL-IZE, v.t. To draw to a central point; to bring 
to a center. 

CEN'TRAL-LY, adv. With regard to the center; in a cen 
tral manner. 

CEN'TRE. See CENTER. 

CENTRI€, a. Placed in the center or middle. 

CENTRI€-AL-LY, adv. In a central position. 

CENTRI€-AL-NESS, x. Situation in the center. 

CEN-TRIFU-GAL, a. [L. centrum and fugio. Tending to 
recede from the center.— The centrifugal force of n body 
is that force by which all bodies moving round enother 
body in a curve tend to fly off from the axis of their mo- 
tion.—2. In botany, expanding first at the summit, and 
later at the hase, like a tlower. 

CEN-TRIP'E-TAL, a. [L. centrum and pecto.) Tending to- 
ward the center.— Ce Jorce is that force which 
draws or impels a body toward some point as a center.— 
2. In botany, expanding first at the base, and afterward at 
the summit, as a tlower. 

CEN-TUN'VIR, 2.; pl. CENTUM'VIRI. (L. centum and vir.] 
A name given to certain judges selected in ancient Rome, 
by the prætor, to decide common causes among the peo- 
ple. At first three were taken for each tribe, making 105, 
though, for the sake of the round number, they were called 
CentumvirL The number was afterward increased to 180 
but without a change of their name.—Smith's Dict. 

CEN-TUM’VI-RAL, a. Pertaining to the centumviri. 

CEN-TUN'VI-RATE, n. The office of a centumvir. 

CEN'TU-PLE, a. (Fr.] A hundred fold. 

CEN'TU-PLE, v. t. To multiply a hundred fold. 

CEN-TOPLI-CATE, v.t. [L. centum and plicatus.) To make 
a hundred fold. 

CEN-TORI-AL, a. Relating to a century, or a hundred 
years.—J. Woodbridge. 

CENA Ts v. t. (L. centurio] To divide into hun. 

reds. 

CEN-TU'RI.A-TOR, } n. (Fr. centuriateur.) An historian 

CEN'TU-RIST, j who distinguishes time into centu- 


ries. 
CEN-TORI-ON, n. [L. centurio.) Among the Romans, a 
military officer who commanded a hundred men. 
CEN'TU-RY (sent'yu-re), n. [L. centuria.] 1. In a general 
sense, a hundred. 2. A division of the Roman people; a 
company consisting of a hundred men. 3. A period of a 
hun years. 


CEOL. (Sax. a ship; L. celoz, or Eng. keel] This word is 
sometimes found prefixed to names. 

CEPH-AL-AL'óIC, a. Relating to headache. 

CEPH’AL-AL-GY, n. (Gr. cegadadyia.) The headache. 

CE-PHALTE, a. [Gr. «e$aMof.] Pertaining to the head. 

CE-PHAL' €, n. A medicine for headache or other disor- 
der in the head. 

CEPH'AL-O-EX-TRACT'OR, n. An instrument to extract 
a fetus by clasping the head.— Casanova. 

CEPH'AL-O-POD, n. (Gr. xegadn, head, and xoda, the feet.) 
In natural history, an animal belonging to one of the di- 
visions of the mollusca, characterized by a distinct head, 
surrounded by a circle of long arms, by which it crawls 
and seizes objects. The cuttle-fish is one of these animals, 

CEPH-A-LO-POD1€, 2a. Pertainingto the cephalopodous 

CEPH-A-LOP/O-DOUS, ý mollusca, e. g., the cuttle-fish. 

CE-PH£'US, n. A constellation in the northern hemisphere. 

CE'PHUS, n. A water fowl of the duck kind; also, a spe- 
cles of monkey, the mona. 

CE-RA'CEOUS (serü'shus), a. Wax-like; partaking of the 
nature of wax. 

CER'A-SIN, ^. (L. cerasus.) Any gummy substance which 
swells in cold water, but does not readily dissolve in it. 
CER'A-SITE, n. [L. cerasum.) 1. A potrifaction a 
u cherry. 2. The native muriate of lead, a rare mine 

found in Somersetshire, England.— Dana. 
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CE-RAS TES, n. (Gr. xepacrns.) In zoology, a genus of pois- 
onous African serpents with small horns.— Brande. 

CERATE, n. [L. ceratum.] A thick kind of ointment, com- 
posed of wax and oil, with other ingredients. 

CE'RA-TED, a. (L. ceratus.) Covered with wax. 

CER'A.TRIN, *. The bitter principle in Iceland moss 

CER'BE-RUS, n. (L.] In mythology, a monster in the form 
of a dog, who guarded the entrance to the infernal re- 
gions, and was represented by different ancient writers 
as having three, fi Jm and even a hundred heads. 

CERE, n. The naked skin that covers the base of the bill in 
some birds, as in those of the hawk tribe. 

CERE, v. t. (L. cera.) To wax, or cover with wax. 

CERE-AL, a. [from eret) Partaning to cdible grain, as 
wheat, rye, &c.—Humbo 

CE-RE-A'LI-A, n. pl. A technical term for the edible grains. 

tCE-RE-ALI-OUS, a. Pertzining to corn.—Sir T. Brown. 

CER-E-BEL'LUM, =. (L. cerebellum.) The hinder and low- 

er part of the brain, or the little brain. 

CERE-BRAL, Ya [L. cerebrum, the brain.) Pertaining to 

CERE-BRINE, § e cerebrum, or brain. 

CERE-BRUM, n. fL.] The front and larger part of the 
brain. 

CERE’€LOTH, 2x. [L. cera, and cloth} A cloth smeared 
with melted wax, or with some glutinous matter. 

CER'ED (seerd), Ir Spread over with melted wax. 

C£RE'MENT, n. [L. cera.) Cloths dipped in melted wax, 
with which dead bodies were infolded when embalmed. 

CER-E-MO'NI-AL, a. 1, Relating to ceremony, or external 
rite; ritual, 9. Formal; observant of old forms.—-Dryden. 
[In this latter sense, ceremonious is now used.) 

CER-E-MONI-AL, n. 1. Outward form ; a system of rules 
and ceremonies, enjoined by law or established by custom, 
whether in religious worship, in social intercourse, or in 
the courts of princes. 2. The book containing the rules 
prescribed to be observed on solemn occasions. 

CER-E-MO'NI-AL-LY, adv. In a ceremonial or formal man- 
ner. 

CER-E-MONI-AL-NESS, n. Ceremonial. 

CER-E-MONI-OUS, a. 1. Consisting of outward forms and 
rites. (In this sense, ceremonial is now used.) 2. Full of 
ceremony, or solemn forms. 3. According to the rules 
and forms prescribed or customary ; civil; formally re- 
spectful. 4. Formal; according to the rules of civility. 
5. Formal; exact; precise; too observant of forms’ 

CER-E-MONI-OUS-LY, adv. In a ceremonious manner; 
formally; with due forms. 

CER-E-MONI-OUS-NE&S, n. The use of customary forms; 
the practice of too much ceremony; great formality in 
manners. 

CER'E-MO-NY, n. (L., Sp. It, Port. ceremonia.) 1. Outward 
rite; external form in religion. 2. Forms of civility, 
rules established by custom for regulating social in*er- 
course. 3. The forms established for the purpose of 
civility or magnificence, as in levees of princes, the recep- 
tion of embassadors, &c.— Master of ceremonies, an officer 
who regulates the forms to be observed by the company 
or attendants on a public occasion. 

CERE-O-LITE, n. [L. cera, and Gr. Xi0oç.] A su'*ietance 
which in appearance and softness resembles wax; some- 
times confounded with steatite. 

CE'RE-OUS, a. [L. cereus.) Waxen; like wax —Gayton. 

CERES, n. (L.) 1. In mythology, the inventor « r goddess 
of corn, or, rather, the name of corn deified. 2. One of 
the asteroids. It was discovered by M. Piozzi, in 1801. 

CERIN, n. [L. cera.] 1. A peculiar waxy substance ob- 
tained from grated cork when boiled in alcohol. 2. The 
part of common wax which dissolves in alcohol. 3. A 
variety of the mineral allanite, 

CE-RIN'THI-ANS, x. pl. The earliest branch of the Gnostic 
eect of heretics, eo called from Cerinthus. 

CERTTE, n. (See CERIUX.) The silicious oxyd of cerium, 
a fare mineral, of a pale rose-red color, with a tinge of 

ellow. 

CÉ'REUM, n. [from Cercs.) A metal discovered in Sweden, 
in the mineral cerite. 

CERNU-OUS, a. (L. cernuus.) In botany, having the top 
curved downwerd. 

CE-RO-GRAPH1€-AL, a. Pertaining to cerography. 

CE-ROG'RA-PHIST, ». One who is versed in or who prac- 
tices cero by. 

CE-ROG'RA-PHY, n. (L. cera, and Gr. ypaóe.) 1. A writ. 
ing on wax. 2 The rst of engraving on wax, spicad 
on a sheet of copper, from which a stereotype plato is 


en 
CE-RO'MA, n. In ancient architecture, that part of the an- 
cient baths and asia in which bathers and wrestlers 
used to anoint lves with a composition of oil and 


wax. 

CER'O-MAN-CY, n. Divination by dropping melted wax in 
water. 

CE-ROON' n. [from the Spanish} A bale or package made 
of skins. 
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CE-RO-PLASTIE, n. In sculpture, the 
of forming models in Wax c EINE uter modeling or 

CERTA m The same with cerate. 

'RI-AL, a. Pertaining to the cerris, or bi 

CERRIS, n. (L.) The bitter oak. eo 

CERTAIN (ecr'tin), a. (Fr. certain.) 1. That can not be de. 
nied; existing in fact and truth, 9. Assured in mind: 
having no doubts; followed by of, before a noun. 3. Un. 
failing; always producing the intended effect. 4. Not 
doubtful or casual; really existing; as, the reward is cer. 
tain. 5. Established and settled; as, to perform a cer- 
tain task daily. 6. Particular; as, *a certain creditor haa 
two debtors."—Syn. Sure; true; undeniable; unquce- 
tionable; undoubted; plain; indubitable, indisputable, in- 
controvertible ; competent ; unhesitating ; undoubting ; 
regular; constant; fixed; stated; detenninate. 

1 CER'TAIN, n. Quantity; part —Chaucer. 

CERTAIN-LY, adv. 1. Without doubt or question; in 
truth and fact. 2. Without failure. 

CERTAIN-NESS, n. Certainty, which sce. 

CER"TAIN-TY (ser'tin-te), n. 1. A fixed or real state; truth, 
fact. 9. Full assurance of minc ; exemption from doubt. 
3. Exemption from failure ; as, the certainty of an event, 
or of the success of a medicine. 4. Re ity; settled 
state. 

t CER'TES, adv. Certainly; in truth; verily.—Chawcer. 

CER-TIFT-€ATE. n. (Fr. certifcat.] 1. A written testimony 
not sworn to; a declaration in writing, signed by the party, 
and intended to verify a fact. 2. A written declaration, 
under the hand or seal, or both, of some public officer, tc 
be used as evidence in a court, or to substantiatc a fact. 

CER-TIF1-€ATE, v. & or i 1. To give a certificate; to 
lodge a certificate with the proper officer, for the purpose 
of being exempted from the payment of taxes.—.\ew Eng- 
land. To give a certificate to, acknowledging one to 
a parishioner.— Blackstone. 3. To verify by certificate. 

CER-TIFT-CA-TED, pp. Declared; verified by a certificate, 

CER-TIF1-€A-TING, ppr. Furnishing with a certificate; 
verifying by a certificate. 

CER-TI-FI-Ca TION, x. The act of certifying. 

CER'TI-FIED, pp. or a. Testified to in writing; assured, 
made certain ; informed. 

CER‘TI-FI-ER, n. One who certifies, or assures. 

CERTI-FY, v. t. (Fr. certifer.] 1. To testify to in writing; 
to make a declaration in writing, under hand, or hand and 
scal; to make known or establish a fact. 2 To give cer 
tain information to. 3. To give certain information of. 

CERTI-FY-ING, ppr. Giving a written testimony, or certif 
icate; giving certain notice; making certainly known. 

CER-T1O-RA'RI, n, [Low L. certioror.] A writ issuing out 
of chancery, or other superior court, to call up the records 
of an inferior court, or remove a cause there depending. 

CER'TI-TUDE, n. [Low L. certitudo.) Certainty; assurance; 
freedom from doubt.— Dryden. 

t CERULE, a. (L. ceruleus.] Blue.—Dyer. 

Cy. RULF OUS, fe. (L. ceruleus.] Sky-colored; blue. 

CER-U-LIF1I€, a. Producing a blue, or sky-color. 

CER'U-LIN, n. Indigo dissolved in sulphuric acid; used in 
dying Saxon blue. 

CE-RÜMEN, n. (L. cera] The wax or yellow matter se 
creted by the ear. 

CERUSE, n. ve ceruse.) \Vhite-lead ; a carbonate of 
lead, produced by exposing the metal in thin plates to the 
vapor of vinegar. 

CEROSED (serüst) a. Washed with a preparation of 


white-lead. 
CER'VI-€AL, a. [L. aiia Belonging to the neck. 
ertaining to the deer, or to 


CER'VINE, a. [L. cervinus.) 
animals of the genus cervus. 

CE-MA'RE-AN, a. The Cesarean operation is the taking of 
a child from the womb by cutting; an operation which ia 
said to have brought Julius Cesar into the world. 

CES-PI-TY"TIOUS (-tish’us), a. (L. cespes.} Pertaining to 
turf; made of turl.—Gough. 

CES'PI-TOSE, a. [L. cespes.) In botany, growing in tufts. 

CES'PI-TOUS, a. Pertaining to turf; turfy. 

1 CESS, as a noun, a rate or tax, and as a rerb, to rate or lay 
a tax, is, probably, a corruption of assess, or from the 
same root.—Spenser. 

CESS, 2 Out of all cesse (sans cesse), is out of all stay; €x- 

CESSE, § cessively.—SAak. 

tCESS, v. i (L. cesso.) 1. To cease.—Spenser; [obs] 2 
To neglect a legal duty. 

tCESS, v. t. To rate.—Spenser. 

CESS-POOL, m. A cavity sunk in the earth to receive and 
retain the sediment of water conveyed in drains. 

CESS'ANT, a. Ceasing; intermitting action. —. Monta rue. 

CES-SA'TION, n. (L. cessatio.) A ceasing or suspension of 
the operation, force, or effect of any thing.— Cessation of 
arms, a truce.—Syn. Stop; rest; stay; pause; discon 
tinuance; intermission; interval; respite; interruption, 
recess; remission. 
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CESSIVTIT, n. |L.] In law, a writ given by statute, to re- 
cover landa, when the tenant or occupier has ceased for 
two years to perform the service, which constitutes the 
condition of bis tenure. 

CESSER, n. A ceasing; a neglect to perform services or 
peywent for two years.— Blackstone. . 
CES-SI-BILT-TY, w. The act of giving way, or receding. 

—Digby. (Little used.) 

CEs’s!-BLE, e Giving way; yielding; casy to give way. 

CESSION (ecsh‘un), n. (L. cessio.) 1. The act of giving 
way; a yielding to force or impulse. 2 A yielding, or 
surrender, as of property, or rights, to another pcrson.—3. 
In the civil lam, a voluntary surrender of a person's effects 
to his creditors, to avoid imprisoninent.—4. In ecclesiasti- 
cal lase, the leaving of a bencfice without dispensation, or 
being otherwise qualified.—SrN. Transfer ; conveyance. 

CEs’siON-A-RY, a. Having surrendered effects. 

ICESS'MENT, n. An assessment or tax. 

CES'SOR, w. (L. cesso.) 1. In law, he that neglects, for two 
years, to perform the service by which he holds lands, so 
that he incurs the danger of the writ of cessavit. 2. An 
asecssor or taxer. . 

CEST, n. A lady's pirdle.— Collins. 

CESTUS, n. [L.] The girdle of Venus, or marriage-girdle, 

the Greeks and ns. 

CE-S(RA or CE-SCURA, n. (L. cesura.) A pause in verse, 
so introduced as to aid the recital, and render the versi- 
fication more melodious. It divides a verse or line into 
equal or unequal parts. 

CE-SÜRAL, a. Pertaining to the cesura. 

CE-TÀ'CE-A, n. pl. à In natural history, terms applied to the 

CE-TA'CEAN, n. $ order of cetaceous animals; marine 


mammalia.— 

CE-Ti’CEOUS (se-t&'shus), a. (L. e Pertaining to the 
cetacea; belonging to the whale kin 

CETATE, n. A compound of cetic acid with a base. 

CET'E-RA€H, n. A name of a species of > aia 

CETIE, a. [L. cetus.) Pertaining to the whale. 

CETIN, n. a catus.) A name given to pure spermaceti. 

CET-O-LOG'I€-AL, a. Pertaining to cevo: 

CE-TOL'O-ĠIST, n. One who is versed in the natural his- 
tory of the whale and its kindred animals. 

CE-TOL'O-óY, n. [Gr. xnros and Aoyos.] The doctrine or 
natural history of cetaceous animals. 

CETUS, n. [L.] In astronomy, the whale, a large constel- 
lation of the southern hemisphere. 

C£ZYLAN-ITE, n. [from Ceylon.) A dingy blue, or grayish- 
black variety of spinel, also c pleonaste. 

CHAB'A-SIE, (Gr. xañéaGo$.] A mineral classed with , 

CHAB'A-SITE, § the zeolites, occurring usually in oblique 
glassy crystals. Itis either colorless, or tinged with red ' 
or a shade of yellow. It is composed chiefly of silica, | 
alumina, and lime. | 


CHACE. See CHASE. | 
CHA-€OON:' n. (Sp. chacona.) A dance like a saraband. 
CHAD (shad), n. kind of fish ; the shad.— Carew. 


CHAFE, v. E AEG: echauffer.} 1. To excite heat or inflam- 
mation by friction; also, to fret and wear by rubbing. 2. 
To excite heat in the mind; to make angry; to cause to 
fret. 3. To excite violent action; as, the wind chafes the 
ocean. 4. To perfume; to excite by pungent odors; 
Mae To rub; fret; gall; vex; provoke; inflame. 

CHAFE,v.i. 1. To be excited or heated; to rage; to fret; 
to be in violent action. 2 To act violently upon, by rub- 
bing; to fret t, as waves against a shore. 3. To be 
fretted and worn by mobing 

CHAFE, *. 1. Heat excited by friction. 2 Violent agita- 
ton of the mind or passions; heat; fret; passion. 

CHaFE-WAX, n. In England, an officer belonging to the 
lord chancellor, who fits the wax for the scaling of writa. 

CHiFED (chaft), pp. or a. Heated or fretted by rubbing; 
worn by friction. 

CHAF'ERN,n. One who chafes. 

CHAF'ER, n. (Sax. ceafor.] A buzzing insect, a species of 
scarabeus, or beetle. 

CHAFER-Y, n. In iron works, a forge where the metal is 
subjected to a welding heat. 

CHAFF, n. (Sax. ceaf.] 1. The husk, or dry calyx of corn 
and grasses. 2. Refuse; worthless matter; especially 
that which is light, and apt to be driven by the wind. 

CHAFF-CUTTER, n. A machine for cutting up chaff. 

CHAiFF-WEED, n. A plant; cud-weed. 

CHAFFER, v. i. (Sax. ceapian.] To treat about a purchase ; 
to bargain; to hagrle; to negotiate; to chop and change. 

t CHAF'FER, v. t.. To buy; to exchunge.—Spenser. 

t CHAFFER, n. Merchundise.—Skelton. 

CHAFFER-ER, n. One who chaffers; a bargainer; a 


buyer. 
CHAFFERING, ppr. or a. Bargaining; buying. 
CHAF'TERN, n. A vessel for heating water. [LocaL] 
ICHAFFERY, n. Traffic; buying and selling. , 
CHAFFINCH, n. A es of bird belonging to the frin- 
&ülide, or finch family. 
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CHAFFLESS, a. Without chaff.—Shak. 

CHAFF Y, a Like chaff; full of chaff; light. 

CHAFING, ppr. Warming or fretting by friction; vexing 
or fretting the mind. 

CAE n. The act of rubbing or fretting ; state of being 
c 

CHAFING-DISH, m. A dish or vessel to hold coals for 
heating any thing set on it; a portable grate for coals. 

* CHA-GRIN' (sha-grin), n. [Fr.] _Dl-humor, resulting ordi- 
narily from disappointment. —Syw. Vexation; mortifica 
tion; peevishness; fretfulness; disgust; disquiet. 

* CHA-GRIN' v. En chagriner.) To excite ill-humor in 
to vex; to mortify. 

% See (sha-grind), pp. Vexed; fretted; dis 
please 

CHAIN, n. (Fr. chaine] 1. A series of links or rings con. 
nected, or fitted into one another. 2. That which Tinda 
that which restrains, contines, or fetters; a bond. 3. 
Bondage; affliction. 4. Bondage; slavery. 5. Ornament. 
6. A series of things linked together, or following in suc- 
cession. 7. À range, or line of things connected. 8. A 
series of links, forming an instrument to mcasure land, 
four rods, or 66 feet long, and containing 100 links. 9. A 
string of twisted wire, or something similar, to hang a 
watch on ; and also for other purposes. 10. In France, a 
meaeure of wood for fuel, and various commodities, of 
various length.—11. In ship-building, chains are strong 
links or plates of iron, bolted at the lower end to the ship's 
Side.—12. The warp in wéaving, as in French. 

CHAIN, v.t. 1. To fasten, bind, or connect with a chain; 
to fasten or bind with any thing in the manner of a chain, 
2. To enslave; to keep in slavery. 3. To guard with & 
chain, as a harbor or passage. 4. To unite; to form 
chain-work. 

CHAIN'-PUMP, n. A pump consisting of a long chain equip- 
ped with a sufficient number of valves or buckets, moving 
on two wheels, one above, the other below, passing down- 
bis through a wooden tube, and returning through an- 
other. 

CHAIN'-SHOT, n. Two balls connected by a chain, and 
used to cut down masts, or cut away shrouds and rigging. 
—Chain-wales of a ship. See CHANNEL. 

CHAIN'-WORK, n. Work consisting of threads, corda, and 
the like, linked together in the form of a chain. 

CHAINED, pp. or a. Made fast, or bound by a chain; con- 
nected by a chain; bound; enslaved. 

CHAINTXG, ppr. Binding: Mireng, or connecting with a 
chain ; binding, or attaching to; enslaving. 

CHAINTLESS, a. Having no chains. 

CHAIR, n. (Fr. chaire.) 1. A movable seat; a frame with 
& bottom, made of ditferent materials, used for persons to 
sit in; originally, a stool. 2. A seat of justice or of au- 
thority. 3. A seat for a professor, and hence his office. 
4. The seat for a speaker or presiding oflicer of a public 
council or assembly ; as, the speaker's chair. 5. A sedan; 
a vehicle on poles, borne by men. 6. A pulpit; (rare. 
7. A two-wheeled carriage, drawn by one horse; a gig. 
8. Supreme office or magistracy.— Belknap. 9. The iron 
blocks which support the rails of a rail-road.—Curule 
chair, an ivory seat placed on a car, used by the prime 
magistrates of Rome.—Chair day and chair are used by 
Shakspeare for the evening of life; as,in thy chair days 
m to die; to bring thy father to his drooping chair.— 

ne. 

CHAIR, v. t. To carry publicly in a chair, in triumph; ap- 

lied to a candidate for office who has gained his ejection. 


Eng. 

cita, Pp.or a. Carried, or seated in a chair. 

CHAIRING, ppr. and n. Carrying a successful candidate 
for office in a chair in token of triumph.  (Enz.] 

CHAIR'MAN. n. 1. The presiding officer of an assembly ; 
also, the president or senior member of a committee. 2 
The porter of a sedan chair. 

CHAIR'MAN-SHIP, n. The office of a chairman or presid 
ing officer of a meeting.—Parriana. 

CHAISE (shëze), n. [Fr. chaise] A two-wheeled carriage, 
drawn by one horse; a gig. It is open or covered. 

€HA-LAZA, n. (Gr. In botany, a small brown spot upon 
the testa of a seed; a part of a seed, springing from an ex 
pansion of the raphe.—Lindley. 

€HAL-CE-DONT1O, a Pertaining to chalcedony. 

*€HAL-CED'O-NY or €HAL'CE-DO-NY, n. [from Chalcedon.) 
An uncrystallizcd translucent variety of quartz, having a 
whitish color, and a lustre nearly like wax. 

€HAL-CED'O-NYX, n. A variety of agate. 

€HAL'CITE, n. (Gr. xaAxos.] Sulphate of iron, of a red 
color, so far calcined as to bave lost much of its acid. 

€HAL-COG'RA-PHER, n. An engraver on copper or 


brasa. 

€HAL-€OGRA-PHY, n. [Gr. xaA«og and ypaġw | The act 
or art of engraving on copper or brasa. 

€HAL-DATE, a. Pertaining to Chaldea. 

€HAL-Dà16,*. The language or dialect or the Chaldeans. 
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OITAL'DA-ISM, 2. An idiom or peculiarity in the Chaldee 
dialect. 

CHAL-D2’AN, n. An inhabitant of Chaldea. 

€HUAL'DEE, a. Pertaining to Chaldea. 

€HAL'DEE, x. The language or dialect of the Chaldeans. 


MOL ta a (Fr. chaudron.) A mcasure of coals, 
tt CHAL'DER, consisting of 36 bushels. Pronounced 
CHAU'DRON, in England chawl'dron or ch&'dron. 


e CHALYCE, n. (Fr. calice] A cup or bowl; usually, a 
communion cup. . 

"OHSEICED (chalist) a. Having a cell or cup, as a 

ower, 

CHALK (chawk), n. (Sax ceale.) A well-known calcare- 
ous earth, or carbonate of lime, of an opaque-white color, 
soft, and admitting no polish.—Black-chalk is a species of 
earth used by painters for drawing on blue paper.— Red. 
chalk is an indurated clayey ochre, used by painters and 
artificcrs.— French-chalk is steatite, or soap-stone, a soft 
maguesian mineral. 

CHALK, v. t. 1. To rub with chalk; to mark with chalk. 
2. To manure with chalk, as land. 3. From the use of 
chalk in marking lines, the phrase to chalk out is used to 
signify to lay out; as, to chalk out a course ; (inelegant.) 

CHÁLK'-CUT-TER, n. A man that digs chalk. 

CHALK'-PIT, 2. A pit in which chalk is dug. 

CHALK’-STONE, n. 1. In medicine, a calcareous concretion 
in the hands and feet of men violently affected by the 
gout, once supposed to be of a chalky nature. 2 A small 
lump of chalk. 

CHALKED (chawkt), pp. Marked with chalk. 

CRE LRU NESS (chawk'e-nes), *. The state of being 

alky. 

CHALING, ppr. Marking with chalk. 

CHALK'Y (chawk'y), a. 1. Resembling chalk. 2. Consist- 

. ing of, or impregnated with chalk. 

CHAL'LENGE, n. (Norm. calenge.] 1. A calling upon one 
to fight in single combat; an invítation or summons to de- 
cide a controversy by a duel; hence, the letter containing 
the summons is called a challenge. 92. An invitation to a 
contest of any kind; as, a challenge to a public debate. 3. 
Thc act of a sentry, who challenges those who approach 
his post. 4. A claim or demand made of a right or sup- 
posed right.—5. Among hunters, the opening and eryn 
of hounds at first finding the scent of their game. In 
law, an exception to jurors; the claim of a party that cer- 
tain jurors shall not sit in trial upon him or his cause.—7. In 
elections, an exception to a person, as not legally qualified 
to vote; [United States. 

CHAL'LENÓE, v. t. 1. To call, invite, or summon to an- 
ewer for an offense by single combat, or duel. 2. To call 
to a contest of any d; as, to challenge to public de- 
bate. 3. To accuse; to call to answer. 4. To claim as 
due; to demand as a right.—5. In law, to call off a juror, 
or jurors; or to demand that jurors shall not sit in trial 
upon a cause.—6. In elections, to object to a person, as 
not qualified to vote; (United States.] 7. To call to the 

rformance of conditions. 

CHAL’LENGE-A-BLE, a. That may be challenged ;7that 
may be called to account. 

CHAL'LENG ED, pp. or a. Called to combat or to contest ; 
claimed; demanded as due; objected to, as a juror or 


voter. 

CHAL'LENG-ER, n. One who challenges; one who invites 
to a single combat; one who claims superiority ; one 
who objects to a juror or voter. 

CHAL'‘LENG-ING, ppr. Summoning to a duel, or to con- 
test; claiming as a right; defying; objecting to a juror or 
voter. 

CHALLIS (shally), n. An elegant twilled, fine woolen 
fabric. used for ladies’ dresses. 

€HA-LYB'E-AN, a. Pertaining to steel well tempered. 

€HA-LYB'E-ATE, a. (L. chalybs.] Impregnated with par- 
ticles of iron. 

€HA-LYB'E-ATE, ^. Any water or other liquor into which 
Iron enters. 

€HAM (kam), n. The sovereign prince of Tartary. Usual 
ly written khan. 

ÜCHA-MADE', n. [Fr.] In war, the beat ofa drum, or sound 
of a trumpet, inviting an cnemy to a parley. 

CHAMBER, n. (Fr. chambre] 1. An apartment in an u 
per story, or in a sory above the lower floor of a dwel- 

g-house; often used as a lodging-room. 2. Any retired 
room; any private apartment; as, the judge's chamber. 
3. Any retired place ; as, the chambers of death. 4. A hol- 
low or cavity; as, the chamber of the eur.—SAak. 5. A 
place where an assembiy meets, and thc assembly itself; 
applied particularly to judicial and legislative bodies; as, 
tbe Chamber of Pcers.—6. In military affairs, the chamber 
of a mortar is that part of the bore where the powder 
lies.—7. A , Or bomb-chamber, a 
der round for holding powder and bombs, where they 
m iy be sufe and secured from rains. 8. The chamber of a 
mine, a place, generally of a cubical form, where thc pow- 
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der 1s confined. 9. A spccics of ordnance. 10. The i 
Ps. civ. 11. Certain southcrn constellation indus 
c Did from us—ob, ix. ers eee 
IIAM'BER, v. i. 1. To reside In or occu 
Ae: be wanton ; to indulge in lewd d hinc 
or. 
CHAMBER, v. t. To shut up as in a chamber.—Shak. 
CIIAN'BEIL-COUN'CIL, n. A private or secret council. 


CHAM'BER-COUN'SEL.* A counsclor who gives his opin 
ion in a private apartment, but docs not advocate causes 
in court. 

CHAM'BER-FEL'LOW, n. One who slccps in the same 


apartment. ator. 
CHAN'BER-HANG'TNG, n.  Tapcstry or hangings for e 
chamber. 


CHAM’BER-LY¥E, ^. Urine. 

CHAN'BER-MAID, n. A woman who has the care ot cnam 
bers, making the beds, and cleaning the rooms, &c. 

CHAM'BER OF €OM'MERCE. Aboard for thc protection 
of commerce, chosen from among the merchanta and trad. 
ers of a city. 

CHAM'BER-POT, n. A vessel used in bed-rooms. 

CHAM'BER-PRA€'TICE, n. The practice of counselors at 
lan, who give their opinions in private, but do not appear 

court. 

CHAM'BER-WIN'DOW, n. The window of a chamber. 

CHAN'BERED, pp. or a. 1. Shut up as in a chamber. 
Skak.—92. a. In conchology, divided into compartments by 
walls or partitions; as, a chambered shell.— Buckland. 

CHAM'BER-ER, n. One who intrigues, or indulges in wan- 
tonness. 

CHAM'BER/-ING, n. Wanton, lewd, immodest behavior. 

CHAM'BER-LAIN (lin), n. (Fr. chambellan.) 1. An officer 
charged with the direction and management of the pri- 
vate apartments of a monarch or noble. He was origi- 
nally keeper of the treasure chamber, and hence, in some 
municipal corporations, the term denotes treasurer. The 
Lord Chamberlain of Great Britain is the sixth officer of 
the crown. 2. A servant who has the care of the cham: 
bers in an inn or hotel ° 

CHAM'BER-.LAIN-SHIP, n. The office of a chamberlain. 

t €CHAN'BLET, v. t. To vary; to variegate. 

€HAM'BREL, n. The joint or bending of the upper part ot 
a horse's hind leg. In New England, pronounced gam 
brel, which see. 

€HA-MZE'LE-ON, n. [L. chameleon.) An animal allied to the 
lizard, with a naked body, a tail, and four feet. It is dis- 
tinguished for its sudden and great changes of color. 

€HA-ME'LE-ON-IZE, v. t. To change into various colors. 

CHAM'FER, v. t. 1. To channel; to cut a furrow, as ina 
column, or to cut into a sloping form, or bevel. 2. To 
wrinkle.—Shak. 

CHAMFER, 22. 1 A small gutter or furrow cut in wood 

CHAMFRET, $ or other hard material 2. A slope or bevel. 

CHAMFERED, pp. or a. Cut into furrows, or cut sloping 
or beveling. 

CHAM'FER-ING, ppr. Cutting a gutter in; cutting in a slope 
or bevel. 

€HAMTTE, n. Fossil remains of the chama, a skell 

€HAN'LET. See CAMLET. 

* CHAM'OIS (sham'me or eha-moi^, n. (Fr.] An animal of 
the goat kind, whose skin is made into soft leather, called 
chamois, or chamois leather. 

€HAM'O-MILE, n. A bitter plant much used in medicine. 

CHAMP, v. t. (Fr. champayer.] 1. To bite with repeated 
action of the teeth. 2. To bite into small pieces; tochew; 
to masticate; to devour. 

CHAMP, v. i To chew; to cem the action of biting by 
repeated motion of the tee f 

CHAMP DE MARS (shüng-de-márz). ,Fr.] Literally, the 
field of Mars; an extensive, open space in Paris, used for 
military reviews and public assemblies. 

CHAM-PAGNE' (sham-påne’, n. A kind of brisk, sparkling 
wine, from Champagne, in France. 

* CHAM-PAIGN', n. A flat, open country.— Milton. 

CHAN-PAIGN' (sham-páne), a. Level open; as a chem 
paign country. 

CHAM-PAIN' x. In heraldry, champain, or point ckampain 
is a mark of dishonor in the coat of arms of him who has 
killed a prisoner of war after he has asked for quarter. 

CHAMP (champt), pp. Bitten; chewed. 

CHAMP ER, n. One who champs or bites. 

CHAMPER-TOR, 2. In law, one who is guilty of cham 


erty. f 
CHAMPER-TY, n. (Fr. Pampa] A bargain with a plain 
tiff or defendant A! divide thc land, or iiem E in eui 
betwecn them, if they prevail; whcreupon the chaniper 
tor is to carry on the party's suit at his iaae pir 
CHAM-PIGN'ON (sham-pin'yon), n. [Fr.j A kind otc 
mushroorr:. . 
CHAMP'ING, ppr. Biting with repcated action. 
CHANM'PLON, 2. (Fr. champion.) 1. A man who undcr 
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takcs a combat in thc place or cauec of another. 2% A 
man who fights in his own cause in a ducl. 3. A hero; a 
brave warrior. Hence, ono who is bold in contest. 
CHAM'PI-ON, r. To challenge to a combat. 
CHAMPIONED, pp. Challenged to combat. 
CHAM PL-ON-ESS, m A femalo champion. 
CHAM P1-ON-ING, ppr. Challenging to combat. 
CHAN PI-ON-SHIP, m State of being a champion.—N. A. 


Rev. 

CIAN-POL'LION-13T, n. A follower of Champollion the 
Younccr in respect to Egyptian hicroglyphics. 

CHANCE, n. (Fr. chance] 1. An cvent that happeus, falls 
out, or takes place without being contrived, intended, ex- 
pected, or forracen ; the effect of an unknown cause ; ac- 
cident; casualty ; fortuitous event. 2. Fortunc; what for- 
tune maş bring. 3. An cvcnt good or evil; success or 
misfortune ; luck. 4. l'ossibility of an occurrence ; oppor- 


tunity. 

CHANGE, r.& To happen; to fall out; to come or arrive 
without design, or expectation. 

CHANCE, a. Happening by chance ; casual. 

CHANCE’-€6M-ER, n. One who comes unexpectedly. 

CHXNCE-MED'LEY, n. In law, the killing of another in 
sclf-defense, upon a sudden and unpremeditated encoun- 
ter. The term has sometimes been applied to any kind of 
homicide by misadventure, but is strictly applicable only 
to killing in eelf-defense.— Bouvier. 

CHANCE'A-BLE, a. Accidental; casual; fortuitous. 

CHXNCE'A-BLY, adv. Casually; by chance. 

CHANCED (chinst), pp. of chance. 

CHXANCE'FUL, e. Hazardous.—Spenser. 

CHAN'CEL, n. (Fr. chancel, or chanceau.] That part of a 
church where the altar or communion table is placed, hav- 
ing usually a railing in front. 

CHÁN'CEL-LOR, n. (Fr. chancelier.] 
notary or scribe, under the Roman em 
land, in later times, an officer investe 
ers, and perocuany with the superintendence of all char- 
ters, letters, and other official writings of the crown that 
required to be solemnly authenticated. Hence, this offi- 
cer became the keeper of the great seal—The Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain, or Keeper of the Great Seal, is 
the highest officer of the crown, and keeper of the king's 
conscience.— Chancellor of an Ecclesiastical Court, is the 
bishop's lawyer, to direct the bishop in causes of the 
church.— Chancellor of a Cathedral, is an officer who hears 
lessons and lectures in the church, inspects schools, &c. 
— Chancellor of the E: , is an officer who presides 
in that court, and takes care of the interest of the crown. 
He is the highest finance minister of the British govern- 
ment.— Chancellor of a University, is an officer who seals 
the diplomas, or letters of degree, &c., and is the chief 
magistrate in the poternment-— CMIRCHIUT UK the Order o 
the Garter, and other military orders, is an officer who sc 
the commissions and mandates of the chapter —In France, 
a secretary is, in some cases, called a chancellor.—In the 
United States, a chancellor is the judge of a court of chan- 
cery or equity, established by statute. 

CHAN’CEL-LOR-SHIP, n. The office of a chancellor; the 
timo during which one is chancellor. 

CHÁN'CE-RY, n. us chancellerie.) 1. In Great Britain, the 
highest court of Justice, next to the parliament.—2. In the 
United States, a court of equity. 

CHANCING, ppr. Happening. 

CHAN'CRE (shank'er), n. (Fr. chancre.) A venereal ulcer. 

CHAN'€ROUS (shankrous), a. Ulcerous; having the quali- 


ties of a chancre. 

CHAN-DE-LIER’ sehan-ceterr n. [Fr] 1. A frame with 
branches to hold a number of lights, to illuminate a public 
or large room—2. In fortification, a movable parapet, 
serving to support fascines to cover pioneers. 

CHANDLER, 2. A pon term for a dealer, the particu- 
lar meaning being determined by a prefix, as tallow-chand- 
ler, shi andler, &c. 

CHAND’LER-LY, adv. Like a chandler.— Milton. 

CHXNI'LER/Y, n. The commodities sold by a chandler. 

CHAND'RY,n. The place where candles are kept. 

CHAN'FRIN, n. The fore-part of a horse's head. 

CHANGE, v. t. (Fr. changer.) 1. To cause to turn or pass 
from one state to another; to make different; to vary in 
external form or in essence. 2. To put one thing in the 

lace of another; to shift. 3. To quit one thing or state 
or another. 4. To give and take reciprocally; to ex- 
change. 5. To barter; to exchange goods. 6. To quit, 
as one place for another. 7. To give one kind of money 
for onother. 8. To become acid or tainted; to turn from 
a natural state of sweetness and purity.—Srw. To alter; 
vary; innovate; diversify; shift; veer; turn. 

CHANGE, v. L 1. To be altered; to undergo variation. 2. 
To pass the sun, as the moon in its orbit; as, the moon 
changes to-night. 

CHINOF, n. 1. Any variation or alteration in form, state, 
quality, or essence ; or a passing from one state or form 
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to another. 2, A succeseíon of onc thing in the place v. 

another; vicissitudc. 3. A revolntion. 4. A passing by 

the eun, and the beginning of a new monthly revolution. 

5. A ditlerent state by removal; novelty; variety. 6. Al- 

teration in the order of ringing bells; variety of sounds. 

7. That which makcs a varicty, or may be substitutcd for 

another. 8. Small coins of moncy, which may be given 

for larger pieces. 9. The balance of money paid beyond 
the € of goods purchased. 10. The dissolution of the 
body; dcath.—1l. Change, for exchange, n place where 
merchants and othcrs wet to transact business; a build- 
ing appropriated for mercantile transactions.—12. In arith- 
metic, permutation ; variation of numbers.—Syn. Variety; 
variation; alteration; mutation; transition; vicissitudc ; 
innovation; novelty; transmutation; revolution; reverse 

CHANGE-A-BILT-TY, n. Changeablencss, which is general 
ly wsed.— Fleming. 

CHANGE‘’A-BLE, a. 1. That may change; subject to al 
teration. 2. Having the quality of suffering alteration of 
external appearance.—Syn. Mutable ; variable; fickle; in- 
constant; unstable; unsteady; unsettled; versatile; wa- 
vering; erratic; giddy; volatile. 

CHANGE’A-BLE-NESS, n. 1. The quality of being change- 
able; fickleness; inconstancy ; instability; mutability. 2 
Susceptibility of change, or alteration. 

CHANOGE'A-BLY, adv. Inconstantly. 

CHANGED, pp. or a. Altered; turned; converted; shifted. 

CHANGEFUL, a. Full of change; inconstant; mutable ; 
fickle; uncertain; subject to alteration. 

CHANGE'LESS, a. Constant; not admitting alteration. 

CHANGELING, 2. 1. A child left or taken in the place ol 
another. 2. An idiot; a fool.— Locke. 3. One apt to 
change; a waverer. 4. Any thing changed and put in the 

lace of another.—Shak. 

CHANÓ'ER, n. 1. One who alters the form of any thing. 2. 
One who is employed in changing and discounting money; 
a money-changer. 3. One given to change. 

CHANGING, ppr. or a. Altering; turning ; putting one thing 
for another; shifting. 

CHANG'ING, *. An altering or putting one thing for another. 

CHANQO'ING-PIECE, n. A term of contempt for one who 
is fickle.—Shak. 

CHANNEL, 5. (Ir. cainneal; Fr. canal] 1. A passage; a 
place of passing or flowing; a water-course. 2. The place 
where a river flows. 3. The deeper part of a strait, bay, 
or harbor, where the principal current flows. 4. That 
through which any thing passes; means of passing, con- 
veying, or transmitting. 5. A gutter or furrow in a col 
umn. 6. An arm of the sea; a strait or narrow sea, be- 
tween two continents, or between a continent and an isle. 
—T. Channels of a ship, broad pieces of plank, bolted edge- 
wise to the outside of a vessel, and used for spreading the 
lower g.—R. H. Dana, Jr. 

CHANNEL, v. t. To form a channel; to cut channels in 
to groove. 

CHANNELED, pp. or a. Having channels; grooved longi- 


tudinally. 
CHAN'NEL-ING, ppr. Cutting channels; grooving longi 


tu y. 

CHAN'SON, n. (Fr.] A song.—Shak. 

CHÄNT, v.t. (Fr. chanter.] 1. To sing; to utter with a me- 
lodious voice. 2. To celebrate in song, 3. To sing after 
the manner of a chant. 

CHANT, v.i 1. To sing; to make melody with the voice. 
2. 'To repeat after the manner of a chant. 

CHANT, n. Song; melody; a peculiar kind of sacred mu 
sic, in which prose is sung with less variety of intonation 
than in common airs. 

CHANTED, pp. Sung; performed as a chant. 

CHANTER, n. 1. One who chants; a singer or songster. 
2. The chief singer, or priest of the chantry. 3. The pipe 
which sounds the tenor or treble in a bag. pipe. 

CHANTIT-CLEER, n. (chant and clear, Fr. clair.) A cock, 
so called from the clearness of his voice in crowing. 

CHANTING, ppr. or a. Singing; performing as a chant. 

CHANTING, *. The act of singing, or performing as a 
chant. 

CHANTRESS, n. A female singer.— Milton. 

CHANTRY, n. [Fr.chantrerie.) An endowed chapel, where 
priests daily sing or say mass for the souls of donors, 
Or others. 

€HA-OL'/O-ÓY, n. A treatise on chaos, or chaotic matter. 

€HA'OS, n. [L. chaos] 1. That confusion, or confused 
mass, in which matter is supposes to have existed before 
it was reduced to order by the creating power of God. 2 
Any mixed mass, without due form or order. 3. Confu 
sion; cisrder; a state in which the parts are undistin. 


guishe 

€HA-OT16, a. Resembling chaos; confused. 

CHAP or CHAP, v. t. To cleave, split, crack, or open lon 
gitudinally, as the surface of the earth, or the skin and 
flcsh of the hand. 

CHAP or CHAP, v. £ To crack; to open in long stits. 
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CHAP or CHAP, *. A longitudinal cleft, gap, or chink, as 
the surface of the earth, or in the hands or teet. 

CHAP, n. (Sax. ceaf.] The upper and lower part of the 
mouth; the jaw. Itis applied to beasts, and, vulgarly, to 
men; generally in the plural, the chaps, or mouth. 

CHAP, n. A manors boy; a youth. It is used also in the 
sense of a buyer. “If you want to sell, here is your chap.” 
In e sense it coincides with chapman. [See CukAP.]— 
Steele. 

t CHAP, v. £ (Sax. ceapian.] To Vae pum 

CHAP-AR-RAL’, n. [3p.] A thicket of low evergreen oaks. 

CHAP'BQOK, n. A small book carried about for sale by 


hawkers. š 

CHAPE, n. (Fr. ckape.) 1. The catch of any thing, as the 
hook of a scabbard, or the catch of a buckle, by which it 
is held to the back strap. 2. A brass or silver tip or case, 
that strengthens the end of a scabbard. 

CHAP EAU (shap'po), n.; pl. CHAPEAUX (shaprpóze). (Fr.] 
A hat. In heraldry, a cap or bonnet. 

CHAPEAU BRAS (shap‘o-bri), n. A military hat, which 
can be flattened and placed under the arm (bras). 

CHAPEL, n. (Fr. chapelle.) 1. A house for public worship, 
erected separate from a church ; primarily, a private ora- 
tory, or house of worship belonging to a private person.— 
Chapels, in universities and colleges, are their places of 
worship.—In Great Britain, parochial chapels are distinct 
from the mother church. Chapels of ease are additional 
churches built in large parishes for the accommodation of 
the inhabitants.—2. In England, a place of worship for dis- 
senters. 3. A printer’s workhouse. Also, an association of 
workmen in a printing-oftice.— Brande. 

CHAPEL, v. t. To deposit in a chapel.— Beaumont. 

CHAPE'LESS, a. Without a chape. 

CHAPEL-ET, ds (Fr.chapelet.] A pair of stirrup leathers, 

CHAPLET, with stirrups. 

CHAP EL-ING, n. The act of turning a ship round, when 
taken aback without bracing the headyards.— R. H. Dana, Jr. 

CHAP'EL-LA-NY, n. A place founded within some church, 
and dependent thereon.—Ayliffe. 

CHAP'EL-RY, n. The bounds or jurisdiction of a chapel. 

“CHAPE-RON (shap'e-rón), n. [Fr] 1. A hood or cap 
worn by the knights of the garter in their habits. 2. One 
who attends a lady to public places as a protector and 


ide. 
e CHAPE-RON (shap'e-róne), v. t. To attend on a lady to 


ublic places as a guide and protector. 
C -E-RONED’ (shap-e-rénd), p. Waited on in a public 
assembly by a male or female friend. 


CHAP-E-RON'ING, ppr. Attending on a female in a public 


assembly. 

CHAP-FALL-EN (chop'fawln) a. Having the lower chap 
depressed ; hence, dejected ; dispirited ; silenced. 

CHAP'I-TER, n. [Fr. chapiteau.) 1. The upper part or cap- 
ital of a column or pillar; [o0s.] 2 That which is deliv- 
ered by the mouth of the justice in his charge to the in- 

uest. 

CHAP'LAIN (-lin), n. (Fr. chapelain.] 1. An ecclesiastic who 
has a chapel, or who performs service in a chapel. 2. A 
clergyman who belongs to a ship of war, to a regiment of 
land forces, or to some public institution, for performing 
divine service. 3. A clergyman who is retained to per- 
form divine service in a family. 

CHAP'LAIN-CY, ». The office or station of a chaplain. 

CHAP'LAIN-SHIP, n. 1. The office or business of a chap- 
lain. 2. The possession or revenue of a chapel. 

CHAP'LESS, a. Without any flesh about the mouth.—Skak. 

CHAP'LET, n. (Fr. chapelet.] 1. A garland or wreath to be 
worn on the head; the circle of a crown. 2. A string of 
beads used by the Roman Catholics, by which they count 
the number of their prayers.—3. In architecture, a little 
molding, carved into round beads, pearls, olives, or the 
Jike.—4. In horsemanship, a chapelet, which see. 5. A tuft 
of feathers on a peacock's head. 6. A small chapel or 


CHAP'MAN, n. ; rl. CHAPMEN. (Sax. ceapman.] 1. A cheap- 
ener ; one who offers as a purchaser. 2. A seller ; a mar- 
ket-man. 

CHAPPED (chapt), pp. Cleft; opened, as the surface or skin. 

CHAP'PING, ppr. Cleaving, as the surface or skin. 

CHAPPY, n. Full of chaps; cleft. 

cH n. pl. The mouth or jaws. See CHAP. 


PT. Se CHAPPED. 
CHAPTER, n. [Fr. chapitre.) 1. A division of a book or 
treatise.—2. In ecclesiastical polity, a society or communi- 
of clergymen belonging to a cathedral or collegiate 
church. 3. An organized branch of some society or fra- 
ternity, as the freemasons. 4. A place where delinquents 
receive discipline and correction. 5. A decretal epistle. 
CHAP'TER, v. t. To tax; to correct.—Dryden. 
CHAP'TER-HOUSE, n. A house where a chapter meets. 
CHAP'TREL, n. The same as imposts. 
CHAR, n. A delicious fish, preferred to the salmon, inhab- 
iting deep lakes in mountainous regions. 
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CHAR ^ U EAE ead, iiy done by the day; 
—In New England, it is pronounced chore. w 
CHAR v. E qe perform a span oy TUNE 
t. O work at othcrs' houses by the day wi 
being a hired servant; to do small pd Tent 
CHAR, v. t. (Russ. jaryu, or charyu.] 1. To burn or reduce 
to coal or carbon. 2. To expel all volatile matter (rom 
stone or earth by heat. 
CHAR-WOM-AN, x. A woman hired for odd work, or for 
single "a 
IGHARTOT În. Aninscription—Skelton. 
€HAR'A€-TER, n. [L. character; Fr. caractere.) 1. A mark 
made by cutting or engraving; a mark or figure made 
with a pen or style; a letter or figure used to form warda, 
or communicate idcas. 2. A mark or figure made by 
stamping or impression, as on coius. 3, The manner of 
writing; the peculiar form of letters used by a particular 
pereon, 4. The peculiar qualities, impressed by nature or 
abit on a person, which distinguish him from others. 5. 
An account, description, or representation of any thing, 
exhibiting its qualites and the circumstances attending it. 
6. A person.—7. By way of eminence, distinguished or good 
ualities ; those which are esteemed and respected; and 
ose which are ascribed to a person in common estima 
tion. 8. Adventitious qualities impressed by office, or sta- 
tion; the qualities that, in public estimation, belong to a 
person in a particular station. 9. The peculiar qualitics 
or properties by which one thing is distinguished from 
nain u somes, pianu. and pi 1 ioe 
quality of any kind strongly mar particularly ener 
or force; as, a man has a Lies: deal of character. ud 
€HAN'A€-TER, v.t. 1. To engrave; to inscribe. 2. To de- 
scribe ; to distinguish by particular marks or traits. 
€HAR'A€-TERED, pp. Engraved; inscribed ; distinguished 
by a particular character. 
€HAR'/A€-TER-ISM, n. 1. The distinction of character. 
9. A particular aspect or configuration of the heavens. 
€HAR-A€-TER-IS'TIO, a. (Gr. xapaxrng«orixos.) That 
€HAR-AC-TER-ISTIC-AL, $ constitutes the character ; 
that marks the peculiar, distinctive qualities of a persoa o1 
thing: followed ord 
€HAR-A€-TERAS^TE, n. 1. That which constitutes a 
character; that which characterizes; tbat which distin- 
shes a person or thing from another.—2. In grammar, 
e principal letter of a word, which is preserved in most 
of its tenses, in its derivatives and compounds. 
€HAR-A€-TER-IS'TI€-AL-LY, edv. In a manner that dis- 


a alzele jot on 


tinguishes character. 
€HAR-A€-TER-ISTIC-AL-NESS, s. The state or quality 
of being characteristic. 


€HAR-A€-TER-I-ZA TION, n. Act of characterizing. 
€HAR'A€-TER-IZE, v. t. (Gr. xapaxrnpio.] 1. To give a 
character, or an account of the personal qualities of a 
man ; to describe by pecu qualities. 2. To distinguish ; 
to mark or express the character; to exhibit the uliar 
ualities of a person or thi 3. To engrave or print; 
(une uscd.) 4. To mark with a peculiar stamp or figure. 
—Syn. To describe; distinguish; mark; designate ; entitle. 
€HAR’AC-TER-IZED, pp. Described or distinguished by 


uliar qualitics. .. 
€ AR'AC-TER.TZ-ING, ppr. Describing or distinguishing 
by praula: ualities. . 
€HAR'A€-TER-LESS, a. Destitute of any peculiar char- 
acter. 
t €HAR'AC€-TER-Y, n. Impression; mark; distinction. 
CHA-RADE' (sha-rade), n. (Fr.) A composition in which 
the subject must be a word of two or more syllables, each 
forming a distinct word; and these syllables are to be 
concealed in an enigmatical description, first separately, 


and then together. | 
CHAR'COAL, n. [char and coal] Coal made by charring 


wood. J . 

CHXRD, n. (Fr.charde] The leaves of artichokes tied and 
wrapped all over, except the top, in straw, during autumn 
and winter. The term is also applied to the lcaves of the 
white beet. 

CHXR'FRON, n. A defense for a horse's head, made of 
plates of steel or pieces of leather.— Brande. 

CHARGE, v. t. (Fr. charger.) 1. To rush on; to fall on; tc 
attack, especially with fixed bayonets. 2, To load, as! 
musket or cannon; to thrust in powder, or powder and 
ball or shot. 3. T6 load or burden; to throw on or im- 

ose that which oppresses ; as, to charge the st nan 
. To set or lay on; 1o inposa; eorr 5. m rid 
pos, Sas gh MENL oaa age the e eias e 
or lay on; as, to charge a b ding duty: followed 
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vas on in words, to hupute to; as, to charge theft upon 
some onc. 12 To censure; to accuse., 13. To lay on, 
give, or communicato, ne an order, command, or carnest 
request; to enjoin; to exhort. 14. To give dircctions to; 
to instruct authoritatively. 15. To communicate electrical 
mattcr to, as to a coated Vial, or an electrical battery. 

SHXROE, e. i To mako an onect. 

CHARGE, w. (Fr. charge] 1. That which is laid on or in. 
2. The quantity of powder, or of powder and ball or shot, 
used or proper to be used in loading a musket, cannon, or 
other like instrument. 3. A rushing onaucnemy. 4. An 
onler given to some onc. 5. That which is enjoined, com- 
mitted, intrusted, or delivered to another, implying care, 
custody, oversight, or duty to be performed by the person 
intrusted. 6, The person or thing committed to another's 
custody, care, or managenicut; a trust. 7. Instructions 
given by a judge to a jury, by a bishop to his clergy, or by 
an ordaiuing council, rue one of its members, to one 
set as pastor ovcr a congregation, or to the congregation 
themselves. 8. Dnputaqdon, in a bad sense; accusation. 
P. That which constitutes debt, in commercial transac- 
tions; an entry of money, or the price of goods, on the 
debit side of an account. 10. Cost; expense. 11. Impo- 
sition on land or estate; rent, tax, or whatever constitutes 
a burden or duty.—12. In military affairs, a signal to at- 
tack. 13. The posture of a weapon fitted for an attack or 
combat.—14. Among farriers, a preparation of the consist- 
ence of a thick decoction, or between an ointment and a 
plaster, used as a remedy for sprains and inflammations. 
—15. In heraldry, that which is borne upon the color; or 
the figures represented on the escutcheon, by which the 
bearers are distinguished from one another.—16. In elec- 
trical experiments, a quantity of electrical fluid, communi- 
cated to a coated Jar, vial, or pane of glass.—17. In paint- 
ing, charge or overcharge is an exaggeration of color, out- 
line, &c.—4 charge of lead is thirty-six pigs, each contain- 
ing six stone, wanting two pounds.—Syn. Care; custody ; 
trust; management; Cost; price; expense; assault; at- 
tack ; onset; injunction; command ; order; mandate. 

CHARGE’-HOUSE, n. A school-house.—Shak. 

CHXARÓEA-BLE, a. 1. That may be charged; that may be 
set, laid, imposed. 2. Subject to be charged. 3. Expens- 
ive; costly. 4. Laying or bringing expense. 5. Impu- 
table; that may be laid or attributed, as a crime, fault, or 
debt 6. Subject to be charged or accused; censurable ; 


blamable. 

CHARGE’A-BLE-NESS, n. Expensiveness; cost; costi. 
ness.— Boyle. 

CHARGE’A-BLY, adv. Espen at great cost. 

CHARGED, pp. Loaded; burdened; attacked; laid on; in- 
structed f imputed ; accused ; placed to the debt; ordered; 
commanded. 

CHARGE LD'AF-FAIRES (shürzhá-daff&ir) n. [Fr] A 
person intrusted with the public interest in a foreign na- 
tion, in thc place of an cmbassador or other minister. 

t CHARÓEFUL, a. Expensive; costly.—Shak. 

CHARGE'LESS, a. Not expensive; free from expense. 

CHARGER, n. 1. In Scots law, one who charges another in a 
suit. 2. A large dish.—Num., vii. 3, A horse used in battle. 

CHARGING, ppr. Loading; attacking; laying on; instruct- 
ing; commanding; accusing; imputing. 

CUN adv. Carefully ; warily; frugally.—SAak. (Lir 
tle us 

CHIRTNESS, n. Caution; care; nicety; scrupulousness. 
—Shak. (Little used. 

CHAIRING, for choring, doing chores.— Coleridge. 

CHAR'T-OT, n. (Fr. ckariot.] 1. A half coach; a carriage 
with tour whcels and one seat behind, used for conven- 
iencc and pleasure. 2. A car or vehicle used formerly in 
war, drawn by two or more horses. 

CHAR'I-OT, v. t. To convey in a chariot. —Milton. 

CHAR'-OT-MAN, n. The driver of a chariot. 

CHAR'-OT-RACE, n. A race with chariots; a sport in 
which cbariots were driven in contest for a prize. 

CHAR'T-OT-ED, pp. Borne in a chariot. — Cowper. 

CHAR-I-OT-EER’, n. The person who drives or conducts 


a chariot. 

CHAR,LOT-EERTNG, ppr 1. Driving a chariot. 2. a. Us- 
ing a chariot. 

CHARTTA-BLE, a, (Fr.] 1. Benevolentand kind. 2. Lib- 
eral in bencfactions to the poor, and in relieving them in 
distress. 3. Pertaining to charity; springing from charity, 
or intended for charity. 4. Formed on charitable princi- 
ples; dictated by kindness; as, a charitable construction 
of words, a charitable foundation—Syn. Kind; benevo- 
lent; liberal; favorable; indulgent. 

CHART-TA-BLE-NESS, n. 1. The disposition to be chari- 
table ; or the exercise ofcharity. 2. Liberality to the poor. 

CHART.TA-BLY, adv. Kindly; liberally ; bencvolently ; 
with a disposition to hclp the poor ; favorably. 

CHAR'I-TA-TIVE, a. Disposed to tenderness. 

CHARTTY, n. (Fr. charité; L. charitas.) 1. In a general 

sense, that disposition of hcart which inclines men to think 
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favorably of their fclluw-inen, and to do them good.—In a 
theological sense, it includes suprenie love to God, and uui 
vereal good will to mcn.—2. In a more particular sense, love, 
kindness, affection, tenderness, springing from natural re- 
lations m" the charities of life, 3. Libcrality to thc poor, 
consisting in alms-giving or bcnefactions, or in gratuitous 
services to relieve them in dietress. 4. Alins; whatever 
is bestowcd gratuitously on the poor for thcir relief. 
5. Libcrality in gifts and scrvices to promote public objects 
of utility, as to found and aUpport Bible socicties, misaion 
ary societies, and others. 6. Candor; liberality in judg. 
ing of nen and thcir acticns; a disposition which inclines 
mcn to think and judge favorably, aud to put the bes? 
construction ou words and actions which the case wi, 
admit 7. Any act of kindness or bencvolence. 8. A char. 
itable institution.— Sisters of Charity, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, are an order or society of females, whose olfice is 
to attend the sick.—SvN. Love; bencvolence; good will; 
affection ; tendcrness ; liberality ; indulgence ; alins-giving. 
CHART.TY-SCHOOL, n. A school maintained by volun 
contributions, for educating poor children. 
CHAR-I-VA-R]" (shár-e-va-ree^), n. [Fr.) A mock serenade 
of discordant music, kettles, tin horns, &c., designed to 
insult and annoy. 
t CHARK, v». t. To burn to a coal; to char. See CHAR. 
CHARL’A-TAN (shürl'a-tan). ». [Fr.] One who prates much 
in his own favor, and makes unwarrantable pretensions to 
skill; a quack; an empiric; a mountcbank. 
CHARL-A-TANTE-AL, a. Quackish; making undue pre- 
tensions to skill; orant.— Cowley. 
CHARL-A-TANTC€-.AL-LY, adv. After the manner of a 


charlatan. 

CHARL'A-TAN-RY, n. Undue pretensions to skill; quack 
ery; whecdling ; deception by fair words. 

CHARLES'S’-WAIN, n. In astronomy, sevcn stars in the 
constellation of the Great Bear. It has the form of a wain 
or wagon, four stars forming the body, and the other three 
the tongue or neap. Charles, or Carl, denotes the man, or 
rustic, and hence Charles's-wain is the rustic's or farmer's 
wagon. It has also been called, from its form, the Dipper. 


[E 

cNzRLoek, n. (Sax. cerlice] The English name of the 
raphanus raphanistrum and sinapis arvensis, very perni- 
cious weeds among grain. 

CHARM, n. (Fr. charme) 1. Words, characters, or other 
things imagined to possess some occult or unintelligible 
power; spell; enchantment. 2 That which has power 
to subdue opposition, and gain the affections; that which 
can please irresistibly; that which delights and attracts 
the heart. 

CHARN, v. t. 1. To subdue or control by incantation or 
secret influence. 2. To subdue by secret power, espe- 
cially by that which pleases and delights the mind; to al- 
lay, or appeaze. 3. To give exquisite pleasure to the mind 
or senses. 4. To fortify with charms against cvil; (not ia 
use] 5. To make powerful by charms; [rare.] 6 To 
summon by incantation. 7. To temper agreeably.—Syn. 
To fascinate; enchant; enrapture; captivate; bewitch, 
allure; subdue; delight. 

CHARM, v. š To sound harmonically.— Milton. 

CHARMA, n. A fish resembling the sea-wolf. 

CHARMED, pp. or a. Subdued or defended by charms, 
delighted; enchanted. 

CHARM'ER, n. 1. One who uses or has the power of en 
chantment. 2. One who delights and attracts the affections 

CHARN'ER-ESS, n. An enchantress.—Chaucer. 

CHARM'FUL, a. Abounding with charma—Cowley. 

CHÁRMTNG, ppr. 1. Using charms. 2. a. Pleasing in the 
highest degree.—SvN. Enchanting ; bewitching; Captiva- 
mL enrapturing ; alluring; fascinating; delightful ; pleas- 

urable; graceful; lively ; amiable. 

CHARM'ING-LY, adv. Delightfully; in a manner to charm, 
or to give delight. 

CHARMN'ING-NÉSS, x. The power to please. 

CHÁRM'LESS, a. Destitute of charms.—Swift. 

CHAR-NE’EO, n. A kind of sweet wine.—Shak. 

CHARNEL, a. (Fr. charnel.] Containing flesh or car 


Casses. 

CHARNEL-HOUSE, n. A place under or near churches, 
where the bones of the dead are reposited. 

€HA'RON, n. (Gr.) In mythology, the ferryman of hell. 

CHAR' PIE (shür'py), n. (rj nt for dressing a wound. 

CHARR, n. A fish, a species of salmo. See CHAR. 

CHARRED (chürd), pp. or a. Reduced to a coa.—Charres 
wood, w whose outer surface is carbonized. 

CHAR'RING, ppr. Reducing to coal; depriving of volatile 
matter. 

CHARRY, a. Pertaining to charcoal; like charcoal, or par 
taking of its qualities. 

* CHART, n. (L.charta.) A hydrographical or marine map 
a draught or projection of some of the earth's super 
ficies on paper, with the coasts, isles, rocks, banks, chan 
nels or entrances into harbors, rivers, and bays, the point 
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of compass, soundings or depth of water, &c., to regulate 
thc courses of ships in their voy 

CHAXR-TA'CEOUS (.shus) a. Resembling paper; quite 
opaque, like moet leaves. 

CHAR E (shirt), n. [Fr.] The constitution or fundamental 
law of the French monarchy, established at the restoration 
of Louis XVIII. in 1814. 

€HXR'TEL. See CARTEL. 

CHARTER, n. (Fr. chartre] 1. A written instrument, ex- 
ecuted with usual forms, given as evidence of a grant, 
contract, or whatever is done between man and man. An 
instrument of a grant conferring powers, rights, and priv- 
leges. 2 Any instrument, executed with form and 
eolemnity, bestowing rights or privileges. 3. Privilege ; 
immunity ; exemption. 

CHAR'TER, v. t. 1. To cstablish by charter. 2. To hire or 
to lct a shi M RARE. 

CHÁAR'TER-L D,*. Land held by charter, or in socage. 

CHAR’TER-PARTY, n. [Fr. cAarte-partie.] In com an 
agrecment respecting the hire of a vessel and the freight. 

CHARTERED, pp. or a. 1. Invested with privileges by 
charter ; privileged. 2. Granted by charter. 3. Hired, or 
let, as a ship. 

CHARTER-ING, ppr. 1. Giving a charter; establishing by 
charter. 2. Hiring or letting by charter. 

CHARTISM, n. In England, the principles of a political 
party, who desire universal suffrage, the vote by ballot, 
annual parliaments, and other radical reforms, os set forth 
in a document called the Peoples Charter. 

CHARTS: n. One infected with chartism, or radical 

rinciples. 

CHARTLESS, a. Without a chart; of which no chart has 
been made; not delineated on paper. 

CHAR-TREUSE' (shürtrooze^, n. [Fr.] A celebrated mon- 
astery of Carthusians, in France, whose regulations are 
exceedingly severe. 


UHART'9-LAÀ-RY, n. (Fr.chartulaire) An officer in the an- ' 


cient Latin Church, who had the care of charters and 
other papers of a public nature. 

CHAR", a. ie cearig.) Careful; wary; frugal.—Shak. 

UHAS'A-BLE, a. That may be chased; ñt for the chase. 

CHASE, v. t. (Fr. chasser.) 1. Literally, to drive, urge, press 
forward with vehemence : hence, to pursue for the pur. 
pose of taking, as game; to hunt. 2. To pursue, or drive, 
as a defeated or flying enemy. 3. To follow cr pursuc, 
as an object of desire; to pursue for the purpose of tak- 
ing. 4. To drive; to pursue.— T^ chase away, is to com- 
m to depart; to disperse.— To chase metals, to emboss. 

THISE, n. 1. Vehement pursuit; a running or driving af- 
ter, as game, in hunting. 2. Pursuit with an ardent desire 
to obtain, as pleasure, &c.; earnest seeking. 3. That 
which may be chased; that which is usually taken by 
chase. 4. That which is pursued: thus, & ship, when 
chased, is called the chase.—5. In law, a driving of cattle 
to or from a place. 6. An open ground, or place of re- 
treat for deer and other wild beasts. 7. [Fr.chasse.] An 
iron frame used by printers to confine types, when ect in 
columns or pages. 8. A wide groove.—9. Chase of a gun, 
is the forward part, from the trunnions to the mouth.— 
Park. 10. A term in the game of tennis.— Chase guns, in 
a ship of war, guns used in chasing an enemy, or in de- 
fending a ship when chased. These have their ports at 
the head or stern. 

CHASED (chist), pp. ora Pursued; sought ardently; driv- 
en; embossed. 

CHAS'ER, n. 1. One who chases; a pursuer; a driver; a 
hunter. 2. A term applied to guns at the head and stern 
of a vessel, for firing when in chase. 3. An enchaser. 
Sce ENCHASE. 

CHAS1-BLE. See CHASUBLE. 

CHASING, ppr. Pursuing; driving; hunting; embossing 
on metals. 
CHASING, n. The act or art of embossing on metals ; em- 

bossed work. 

CHASM (kázm), n. (Gr. xacpa.] 1. A cleft; a fissure; a 

p; properly, an opening made by disrupture, as a breach 
n the earth or & rock. 2. A void space; a vacuity. 
€HASM ED (kazmd), a. Having gaps or a chasm. 
€HASM'Y, a. Abounding with chasms. 

CHAS'SE-LAS, n. A sort of grape. 

CHASSEUR (shis‘saur), n. (rl One of a body of cavalry 
trained for rapid movements. 

CHASTE, a. (Fr. chaste.] 1. Pure from all unlawful com- 
merce of sexes. 2. Free from obscenity. 3. In language, 
pure; genuine; uncorrupt; free from barbarous words 
and phrases, and from quaint, affected, extravagant ex- 
pressions. ° 

CHASTEC-EYED (de) a. Having modest eyes. 

CHiISTE-TREE, n. The agnus castus, or viter. 

CHASTELY, adv. In a chaste manner; without unlawful 
commerce of sexes; without obscenity; purely ; without 
barbarisms or unnatural phrases. 

CHAS'TEN (chás'n), v. t. [Fr. chátier.] 1. To correct by 
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punishment; to punish ; to inflict pain for the pur r 

reclaiming au offender. 9. To afflict by oue en” 
EA rin hi errors or faults, ee AE OKT enna 

chás'nd), pp. or a. Corrected; 

afflicted for correction; purified from faults. ue. 
CHAS'LEN-ER, n. One who punishcs for thc purpose of 

correction. 
epee iad ae *. Chastity; purity. 

A N-ING, ppr. Correcting; afflicting for correctio 

CHASTEN-ING, n. Correction; suffering inflicted for tha 


urpose of reclaiming. 

CHAS-TIS'A-BLE, a. Deserving of chastiscment. 

CHAS-TISE' v. t. (Fr. chdtier.] 1. To correct by punish 
ing; to punish ; to inflict puin, for the purposc of punish 
ing an offender, and recalling him to his duty. 9. To re- 
duco to acd or obedience ; n restrain; to awe; to re- 

ress. o correct; to purify by ex ing faults. 

CHASTISED’ (chas. tizd^, p. funahcd. eon eed 

CHAS'TISE-MENT, n. (Fr. chdtiment.] Pain inflicted for 
punishment and correction, either by stripes or otherwise. 

CHAS-TTSER, n. One who chastises; a corrector. 

CHAS-TIS'NG, ppr. res | for correction. 

CHAS'TI-TY, n. [L. castitas.) 1. Purity of the body; free- 
dom from all unlawful commeroe of sexes. 2. Freedom 
from obscenity, as in language or conversation. 3. Free- 
dom from bad mixture; purity in words and phrases. 
4. Purity; unadultcrated state. 

CHAS'E-BLE, n. In the Roman Catholic Church, an outward 
vestment worn by the priest in saying mass, having a 
large gilt or embroidered cross on the back. 

CHAT, v. i. (Ger. kosen.) 1. To talk in a familiar manncr; to 
talk without form or ceremony. 2 To talk idly ; to prate 

fCHAT, v.t. To talk of.— Shak. f 

CHAT, n. Free, familiar talk; idle talk; prate. 

CHAT, n. A tig oF little stick. See Curr. 

CHAT-PO-TàTOES, n. pl. Small potatoes, fit only tor 


pigs, &c. 
CHRAT-EAU' (shat-to), n. [Fr.] A castle; a seat in the coun 


try. 

CHAT'E-LET, n. A little castle.—Chambers. 

CHAT'EL-L A-NY, n. [Fr.chatellenie) The lordship or juris- 
diction of a castellan, or govornor of a castle. Sce Cas- 
TELLANY. 

CHA-TOY'ANT, n chat and cil] Having a changeable 
lustre, or color, that of a cat's eyo in the dark. 

CHA-TOY'ANT, n. A hard stone, with a changeable lustre. 

CHA-TOY'MENT, n. Changeable colors, or changeableness 
of coor, in a mineral; play of colors. 

CHAT'TAH, n. In India, an umbrella. 

CHAT'TED. pp. Talked familiarly, or on light subjects. 

CHATTEL, x. A term including all kinds of property, cx- 
cept the freehold, and things that are parcel of it— Bouv. 

CHATTER, v.i 1. To utter sounds rapidly and indistinct- 
ly, as a magpie or a monkey. 2. To make a noise by 
collision of the teeth. 3. To talk idly, carclessly, or rap- 
idly ; to jabber. 

CHATTER, n. Sounds like those of a pio or monkcy; idle 


CHATTER-BOX, n. One that talks incessantly. 

CHAT'TER-ER, n. 1. A prater; an idle talker. 2. A namo 
given to some species of dentirostral birds, from their loud 
and monotonous notes.—Swainson. 

CHAT'TER-ING, ppr. ora. Uttering rapid, indistinct sounds, 
m poderi talking idly; moving rapidly and clashing, as 

e tee 

CHATTER-ING, n. Rapid, inarticulate sounds, as of birds, 
idle talk; rapid striking of the teeth, as in chilliness. 

CHATTING, ppr. Talking familiarly. 

CHATTY, a. Given to free conversation; talkative. 

CHATWOOD, x. Little sticks; fuel. 

CHAUDRON. See CHAWDRON and CHALDRON. 

CHAUFFER, n. [Fr.] In chemistry, a small furnace —Fyfe. 

CHAU-MON-TELLE' n. [Fr A sort of pear. 

t GHAWN, bn A gap. See Yawn. 

fCHAUN,v. i To open; to yawn. 

CHAUNT. See CHANT. 


CHA VENDER, i^ [Fr. chevesne.) The chub, a fsh. 


CHEV'EN, 

CHAW, e. t. [Sax. ceowan.] 1. To grind with thc teeth; to 
masticate; to ruminate. 2. To ruminate in thought; to 
revolve and consider; (obsolete. 

CHAW, n. 1. The jaw. 2 In vulgar language, a cud; 88 
much as is putin the mouth at once. 

CHAWED (chaud), pp. Chewed. 

CHAW'ING, ger. Chewing. 

CHAW'DRON, n. Entrails.—Shak. : 

CHAY-ROOT, n. The root of the oldenlandia umbellata 
uscd to give the beautiful red to the Madras eatoni — 

CHEAP, a. (Sax. ceap.) 1. Bearing a low up ate c an 
that may be purchased at a low price. ~. Being Of sm 
value; common; not respected. 

tCHEAP, n. Bargain; purchase. 
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CH£AP EN (chép), c. £ (Sax. ceapian.] L. To attempt to 
buy; to ask the price of a commodity; to chafter. 2 To 
lessen valur. 

CHÉAP'ENED, pp. Baryaincd for; beat down in price. 

CHEAPEN-ER, n. One who cheapeis or bargains. 

CHEAPEN-ING (chép‘n-ing), ppr. Chaffering; beating down 
the price of 

CHEAPLY, ado. Ata sunl) price ; at a low rate. 

CHEAPNESS, n. Lowness in prico, considering the usual 
price, or rea) value. 

CHÉAR. Se CHEER. : 

CHEAT, c. t. (Sax. ceatts.] 1. To deccive and dcfraud inn 
bargain. 2 To deceive by any artifice, trick, or devicc, 
with a view to gnin an eivatiage contrary to common 
honesty.—Syn. To trick; cozen; gull; chouse; tool ; 
outwit; circumvent; beguile ; impose on; deccive. 

CHEAT, n. 1. A fraud committed by dcecption. 2. A per- 
son who cheats; one guilty of fraud by deceitful prac- 
tices.—Svx. Deception ; imposture ; fraud ; delusion ; ar- 
tifice; trick; deceit; imposition; guile; finesse; strata- 
gem ; imposition. 

CHEAT-BREAD (-bred), n. Fine bread purchased, or not 
made in the family. [Little used.) 

CHEATA-BLE-NESS, n. Liability to be cheated. 

CHEATED, pp. Defrauded by deception. 

CHEATER, w. One who practices a fraud in commerce. 

CHEATING, ppr. ora. Defrauding by deception ; imposing 


on. 

CHEATING, n. The act of defrauding by deceitful arts. 

CHEAT ING.-LY, adv. In a cheating manner. 

CHEEK, v. t. (Fr. echec.] 1. To stop; to restrain; to hin- 
der or repress; to curb. 2. To rebuke; to chide or re- 
prove. 3. To compare any paper with its counterpart or 
with a cipher, with a view to ascertain its authenticity ; 
to compare corresponding papers; to control by a count- 
er-register. 4. To make a mark ogainst names in going 
over a list —5. In — Dz É to case o a little of a rope, 
which is too stiflly extended ; also, to stopper the cable. 

CHECK, v. š 1. To stop; to make a stop. 2. To clash or 
interfere. 3. To strike with repression. 

CHECK, n. 1. Astop; hinderance ; rebuff; sudden restreint, 
or continued restraint; curb; control; government. 2. 
That which stops or restrains, as reproot, reprimand, re- 
buke, slight or disgust, fear, apprehension, a person ; any 
stop or obstruction. 3. À mark put against names in go- 
ing over a list. 4. A token given to railroad passengers, 
serving to identify them in claiming their luggage, &c. 
Also, in theatres, &c., a similar token, to identify those 
who go out, expecting to return.—5. In falconry, when a 
hawk forsakes ber proper game, to follow rooks, pies, or 
other fowls that cross her in her flight. 6. The correspond- 
ent cipher of a bank note; a corresponding indcnture ; 
any counter-register. 7. A term in chess, when one party 
obliges the other either to move or guard his king. 8 An 
order for money drawn on a banker, or on the cashier of 

bank, payable to the bearer.—9. In popular use, checkered 
cloth; check, for checkered.— Check, or check-roll, a roll or 
book containing the names of persons who are attendants 
and in the pay of a king or great personage, as domestic 
servants.—Clerk of the check, in the British king’s house- 
hold, has the check and control of the yeomen of the guard. 
eee n. A book containing blank checks upon 


a 

CHECK ED, } pp. Stopped; restrained; repressed; curbed; 

CHECKT, moderated ; controlled ; reprimanded. 

CHECK'ER, v. . 1. To variegate with cross lincs ; to form 
into little squares, like a chess-board, by lines or stripes of 
different colors. 2. To diversify ; to variegate with differ- 
ent qualities. scenes, or eventa. 


CHECK'ER, n. 1. One who checks or restrains; a rebuker. 
2. A chess-board. 
CHEC€K'ER, Yn. Work varied alternately as to its 


CHECK'ER-WORK, $ colors or materials; work consist- 
ing of cross lines. 

CHECK'ER-ED, pp. or a. Diversified; variegated. 

CHECKERS, n. pl. Draughts; a common game on a 
checkered board. 

CHECK‘NG, ppr. Stopping; curbing; restraining ; mod- 
erating ; controlling; rebuking. 

CHECK'LESS, a. That can not be checked or restrained. 

CHECK'MATE,n. 1. The movement in the game of chess 
that hinders any further moving, so that the game is fin- 
ished.—2, Figuratively, defeat; overthrow. 

CHECK™MATE, v.4 To make a movement in chess, which 
stops all further moving, and ends the game. Hence, to 
arrest and defeat. 

CHECK'MAT-ED, pp. Stopped in the game of chess. 

CHECK'MAT-ING, ppr. aking a last move in cheas. 

CHECKS, n. A kind of checkered cloth, as gingham. 
plaids, &c. 

CHE€K'Y, n. In heraldry, a border that has more than two 
rows of checkers, or when the bordure or shicld is check- 
ered like a chess-board. 
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CHEER, n. (Sax. ccac, ccoca.] 1. The side of the face 
below the eyes ou cach side.—2, Among mechanics, cheeks 
arc those ieces of a machine, or other kind of workman- 
ship, which form corrcepanding sides, or which are double 
and alikc.— Check by jowl, closcness; proximity.—Bcaw- 
mont and Fletcher. 

CHEEK’-BONE, n, Tho bonc of the cheek. 

CHEEK’-TOOTH, n. The hinder tooth or tusk.—Joel, i, U 

CHEEK ED (checkt), a. Brought near the chcek. 

CHEEP, v. £ To chirp, as a small bird. 

CHEER, v. t. (Fr. chère.) 1. To salute with shouts of joy, 
or checrs, or with stunping and other expressions of ap. 
plause. 2. To dispel gloom, sorrow, silence, or apathy ; 
to cause to rejoice. 3. To infuse life, spirit, or animation 
—Syn. To gladdcn; encourage; inspirit; comfort; con. 
sole; enliven; refresh; exhilarate ; animatc. 

CHEER, v. i. To grow checrful; to become gladsome ot 


joyous. 

CHEER, n. 1. A shout of joy; stamping or other expres- 
sions of applause. 2 A statc of gladnesa or joy; a atato 
of animation. 3. Mirth; gayety; jollity ; as ata feast. 4. 
Invitation to gayety. 5. Entertainment; that which makcs 
checrful; provisions for a feast. 6. State or condition as 
to enjoyment; as,“ What cheer?” “His word thcir droop- 
ing cheer enlightened.”— Milton. 

CHEERED, pp. Enlivened; animated; made glad. 

CHEER'ER, n. One who cheers; he or that which gladdcns. 

* CHEER'FUL,a. 1. Having good spirits; moderately joy- 
ful This is the most usual signification of the word, ex- 
pressing a degrec of animation less than mirth and jollity. 

Full of life. 3. Expressive of good spirits; as, a cheer- 
Jul song.—SvN. Lively; animated; gay; joyful; light 
some; gleeful; blithe; airy; sprightly; land; joly. 

* CHEER’FUL-LY, adv. Ina cheertul manner; with alac- 
rity or willingness; readily ; with life, animation, or good 

its. 
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* CHEERTUL-NESS, n. Life; animation; good spirits; a 
state of moderate joy, or gayety; alacrity. 

CHEER'ILY, adv. With cheerfulness; with spirit. 

CHEERT-NESS, n. Cheerfulness. 

CHEERING, ppr. or a. Giving joy or gladnesa; enliven- 
ing; encouraging; animating. 

CHEER 'ING-LY, adv. In a cheering manner. 

t CHEERTSH-NESS, n. State of cheerfulness. 

CHEER'LESS, a. Without joy, gladness, or comfort, 
gloomy ; destitute of any thing to enliven or animate the 


spirits. 

CHEER'LESS-NESS, n. Destitution of comfort or enjoy» 
ment. 

CHEER'LY, a. Gay; cheerful; not gloomy. 

CHEER'LY, adv. Cheerfully; heartily; briskly. 

CHEER'UP, p t. To make cheerful; to enliven; to chirp 

CHIR'RUP, —Dr. Cheyne.  [Colloquial.] 

CHEERY, a. Gay; sprightly; ha power to make gay. 

CHEESE, n. (Sax. cese, or cyse] 1. The curd of milk, co 
agulated usually by rennet, separated from the serum or 
whey, and pressed in a vat, hoop, or mold. 2. A mass of 
pomace or ground apples, placed on a press. 

ae n. A cake made of soft curds, sugar, and 

utter. 

CHEESE-MON’GER, n. One who deals in or sells cheese. 

CHEESE-PAR-ING, n. The rind or paring of cheese. 

CHEESE-PRESS, n. A press, or engine, for pressing curd 
in the making of cheese. 

CHEESE-REN-NET, n. A plant, ladies’ bed-straw, galium 


verum. 

CHEESE'-VAT, n. The vat or case in which curds aro 
confined for pressing.— Glanville. 

irren „G. Having the nature, qualities, taste, or form of 
cheese. 

CHEF-DGUVRE (shef-doov'er), n. [Fr.] A master-pieca 
or performance in arts, &c. 

CHEG'RE, 1 n. (Sp. chiquito, small.) A tropical insect that 

CHEG'OE, $ enters the skin of the feet, and multiplies in- 
credibly, causing an itching. It is written, also, chigger, 


ch 

€H ROPLER, 9. V (Gr. xup and xrepoy.] Terms 

€HEI-ROP'TER.A, n. pl. $ applied to animals whose an- 
terior toes are connected by a membrane, and whose feet 
thus serve for wings, as the bat. 

€HELROP'TER-OUS, a. Belonging to the cheiroptera. 

€HEI-RO-THE'RI-UM, n. (Gr. xep and Onprov.) An extinct 
animal whose de only are found in Germany. 

CHEK-O’A, n. The Chinese porcelain clay. 

€HEL'T.DON, 2. (Gr.] A brown fly with silvery wings. 

€HE.-LIF'ER-OUS, a. (Gr. x5», and L. fero.) Furnished 
with claws, as an animal 

ir ish i a. [L. chela, and form. Having the form 
of a claw. 

€HE-LONEA, n. pl. Ç (Gr. xcAwyn.] Terms applied to ani 

€HE-LO'NLAN, n. $ mals of the tortoise kin 

€HE-LONI-AN, a. [Gr. xcws, xem.) Pertaining to or 
designating animals of the tortoisc kind. 
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€H&^LY (kéle), n. |L. chela.) The claw of a shcll-fish. 

€HENX'I€-AL (kimik-al or kemik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to 
chemistry. 2. Resulting from the opcration of the prin- 
eiplea of bodies by decomposition, combination, &c. 3. 
According to thc principles of chemistry. 

€HEM'I€-AL-LY, adv. According to the principles of chom- 
PT ; by chemical proccss or operation. 

CH E-MISE' (she mëz’, n. (Fr. chemise.] 1. A shift, or under 
garment worn by females. 2. A wall that lines the face 

of any work of eurth. 


€HEM'IST (kim'ist or kem'ist, n. A person versed in 
cheinistry ; a professor of chemistry. 

OHEM'IST-RY (kim*stry or kem’‘ist-ry, n. The science 
which relates to the elements of matter, the proportions in 
which they unite, the means of their separation, and the 
lawa which govern and affect these agencies.— Brande. 

CHEN-I-SETTE' (shem-e-zet), n. An under garment worn 
over thc chemise. 

CHEQUE. See Cuecx. 

CHEQ'UER. See CHECKER. 

CHE-QUYIN'. See CECCHIN. 

CHENIFF, n. (written, also, sherif.] The prince of Mecca; 
& high priest among the Mobammednns. 7 

CHERISH, v. t. (Fr. cherir.] 1. To treat with tenderness 
and affection; to give warmth, ease, or comfort to. 2. To 
hold as dear; to embrace with affection. 3. To treat in 
a manner to encourage growth, by protection: aid, attend- 
ance, or supplying nourishment. 4. To harbor and en- 
courage in the mind.—Sywn. To foster; nurse; entertain; 
encourage ; comfort; support. 

CHERISHED (cherisht), pp. or a. Treated with tender- 
ness; Warmed ; coti ecu] ; fostered. 

CHER'ISH-ER, n. One who cherishes ; an encourager ; a 
supporter. eae 

CHEK'ISH-ING, ppr. Warming; comforting; encouraging ; 
fostering ; tentang with affection. s 

CHER'ISH-ING, n. Support; encouragement. 

CHER'ISH-ING-LY, adv. In an affectionate manner. 

t CHER'ISH-MENT, x. Encouragement; comfort. 

€HER'MES. See KERMES. 

SHE-ROOT, n. A kind of cigar bought, when genuine, 


from Manilla, in the Philippine Islands, and highly prized ' 


for its delicate flavor. 


CHER-O-POT'A-MOS, n. [Gr. xorpoc and xorayos.] A pach- ' 


ydermatous animal, allied to the hog, now extinct. 

CHERRY, n. (Fr. cerise; L. cerasus, so named from Cera- 
sus, a city in Pontus, whence the tree was imported into 
Italy.] The fruit of a tree, a species of prunus, of which 
there are many varieties. 

CHERRY, a. Like a red cherry in color; red; ruddy; 
blooming. 

CHERRY, n. A cordial composed of cherry-juice and spir- 
it, sweetencd and diluted. 

CHER'RY-BaY. See LAUREL. 

CHER'RY-CHEEK ED (-cheekt), a. Haa ine ruddy cheeks. 

CHER'RY-PIT, n. A child's play, in which cherry-stones 
are thrown into a hole. 

CHER'RY-TREE, n. A tree whose fruit is cherries. 

€HER'SO-NESE, n. [Gr. xEpoownoos.| A peninsula; a tract 
of land of any indefinite extent, which is nearly surround. 
ed by watcr, but united to a larger tract by a neck of land, 
or isthmus. 

CHERT, n. In pride dE an impure variety of quartz or 
flint, of various dull shades of color. lt includes petrosilez 
and kornstone. 

CHERT'Y, a Like chert; containing chert.—Pennant. 

CHERUB, n. ; pl. CHERUBS, but the Hebrew plural CHER- 
UBIM is also used. (Heb. 2*^2.] L A figure composed of 
various creatures, as a man, an ox, an eagle, or a lion. In 
the celestial hierarchy, cherubs are represented as spirits 
pum "à order to seraphs. 2. A beautiful child is called a 
€ uo. 

CHER-Ü'BI6, Ya. Pertaining to cherubs; angelic.—Shel- 

CHER-UBI€-AL, § don. 

CHER'U-BIM, n. The Hebrew plural of cherub. 

CHERU-BIN, a. Cherubic ; angelic.—Shak. 

CHER'U-BIN, n. A cherub.—Dryden. 

CHERUP. Acorruption of chirrup or chirp, which see, 

CHER'VIL, n. (Sax. cerflle.] A British plant of the genus 
charophyllum, cultivated as a salad or pot-herb. 

CHES'A-PEAK, n. A bay of the United States. 

CHES].SLE. See CHASUBLE. 

CHES'LIP, n. A small vermin that lies under stoncs and 

CHESS, A (Fr. rformed 

» R. (Fr. echecs.] An ingenious game performed b 
two partics, with different Decet, on a checkered board, 
that is, a board divided into sixty-four squares or houses. 

CHESS, x. In New England, a grass which grows among 
whcat, and is supposed, but, according to botanists, erro- 
neously, to bc wheat degenerated or changed. 

CHESS'-AP-PLE, x. A species of wild service. 

CHESS-BOARD, x. The board used in the game of chess, 
and from the squares of which chess has its name. 
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CHESS'-MAN, n. A piecc uscd in the game ot che 

CHESS-PLAY-El, x. Onc who pluys chess; une skillod 

Gne gee of chess. peeeavee] piste 

55“ 2E, n. In skips, u piece of wood, bol i 
pendiculariy on the side, to confine the kia of ud pe 
sail. 

CHESS'OM, n. Mellow earth.— Bacon. 

CHEST, s. (Sax. cest, or cyst.) 1. A box of wood or other 
matcrial, in which goods arc kcpt or transported. 2 The 
trunk of the body, from the neck to tho belly ; the thorax. 
—3. In commerce, a certain quantity ; as, a chest of sugar 
Chest of drawers is a case of movablc boxes, called drawers. 

CHEST, v. t. To reposit in a chest; to hoard. 

CHEST-FOUND-ER-ING, n. A disease in horses. 

CHEST'ED, a. Having a chest, as in narrow chested. 

CHESTNUT (chesnut), n. [Sax. cystel.] The cdible fruit, 
sced, or nut of a tree belonging to the genus castanea; 
Often written chesnut. 

CHEST'NUT, a. Being of the color of a chcstnut; of a 
brown color. 

CHEST'NUT-TREE, n. 
chestnut. 

CHES'TON, n. A species of plun—Johnson. 

CHETAH, 2. The hunting leopard of India. 

t CHEV'A-CHI£, n. Au expedition with cavalry.—Chaucer. 

CHE'VAGE. Sec CHIEFAGE. 

CHEV-AL/, n. (Fr.] Literally, a horse ; and hence, in com- 

ition, a support or frame. Thus, a cheral-glass is a 
arge swing-glass mounted in a frame, &c. 

CHEV-AL' DE FRISE, generally used in the plural, chev- 
auz de frise (shev'o-de-freez’. [er cheval and frise.) LA 
piece of timber, traversed with wooden spikce, pointed 
with iron, five or six fect long ; used to defend a passage, 
stop a breach, or make a rctrenchment to stop cavalry. 2. 


A kind of trimming. 
L A knight; a gal- 
au 


The tree which produces the 


CHEV-A-LIER’ (shev-a-leer), n. [Fr. 
lant young man.—2. In heraldry, a horseman armed at 

inte. 

CHEVEN, n. (Fr. chevesne] A river fish, the chub. 

CHEV'ER-IL, n. (Fr. chevereau.] Soft leather made of kid 
skin. Hence, a yielding disposition; yielding; pliable 

Used as a noun or adj 

CHEV'ER-IL-TZE, v. t. To make as pliable as kid lcather. 

CHEV'I-SANCE (shev'e-zans), n. [Fr. chevir.] 1. Achieve 
ment; deed; performance; enterprise accomplished , 
[obs.] —2. In law, a making of contracts; a bargain. 3. 
An unlawful agreement or contract. 4. An agrcement or 
composition, as an end or order set down between a cred 
itor and his debtor. 

CHEV'RON, n. [Fr.} 1. In heraldry, an honorable ordinary, 
representing two rafters of a house mccting at the top.— 
2. In architecture, an ornament in the form of zigzag work. 
3. The distinguishing mark on the coat-sleeves of non- 
commissioned ofliccrs. 

CHEV'RONED (shev‘rond), a. Having a chevron, or the 
form of it.—Ben Jonson. 

CHEV'RON-EL, w. A small chevron. 

CHEV-RO-TAIN' n. [from Fr. chevre.} ‘The smallest of tho 
antelope kind. 

CHEW (chu), v. t. (Sax. ceowan.] 1. To bite and grind 
with the teeth; to masticate, as food, to prepare it for deg 
lutition and digestion. 2. To ruminate in the thoughts; to 
meditate. 3. To champ; to bite, hold, or roll about in 
the mouth. 4. To taste without swallowing. 

CHEW, v. £ To champ upon ; to ruminate. 

CHEW, n. That which is chewed; that which is held in 
the mouth at once; a cud. (Vulgar. 

CHEWED (chide), pp. Ground by the teeth ; masticated. 

CHEW'ET, n. A kind of pie. made with chopped sub- 
stances. 

CHEWING, ppr. or a. Grinding with the tceth ; masticat 
ing; ruminating; meditating ; champing. 

CHIA, n. A beautiful Mexican plant. 

€HT'AN, a. Pertaining to Chios, an isle in the Levant. 

€HI-A'RO-OS-CU'RO. See CLARE-OBSCURE. 

€HI-ASTO-LITE, n. See ANDALUSITE. 

CHIB'BAL, n. [Fr. cíboule.] A small sort of onion. 

CHI-CANE’ (shc-káne), n. [Fr. chicane} 1. In law, shift; 
turn; trick; cavil; an abuse of judiciary procecdin ed 


To use shifta, cavils, or 


artitices, unfair practiccs, or idle objections. 2. Sop. 
3. Any artifice or stratagem. 
CHI-CANE' v. š [Fr. chicaner.] 
artifices.— Burke. hi 
CHI-CAN'ER, m. [Fr. chicaneur. One who uses 8 fta, 
turns, evasions, or unduc artifices io litiga naa or disputes, 
a caviler ; a sophister ; an unfair disputan ] 
CHI-CANER-Y, "i [Fr. chicanerie.] Mcan or unfair pcr 
to perplex a cause and obscurc the trum ct , 
sonis ; quibble; fetch; stratagem ; yat dti on. 
CHI1€'€O-RY, n. The cichorium in! bus, also C Hie 
One species is cultivatcd in En and as a salad, and an 
othcr species is used in France to adulterate codec. 
CHICH'ES, ». pl. Dwarf pcsse. 
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CINCUTING, i^ A vetch or pea, of tb» genus 

CHICWLING VETCH. $ lethyrus. 

«Hie. I & To sprout, as seed in tho ground; to vegetate. 

CHICK m Sax. cicen.] 1. The young of fowls, par- 

CHICK'EN, $ ticularly of the domestic hen, or gallixaceous 
fowls. 2 A pcreon of tender ycars. 3. A word of ten- 
dernes& 

CIN€EKEN-HEART ED. a. Timid; fearful; cowardly. 

CHI€K’EN-POX. n. A mild, contagious, eruptive disease, 
Puasa y appearing in children. 

CHI€R-A-REE' w. The American red squirrel. 

CHICN'LING, m. A small chick or chicken. 

CHI€K’-PEA, n. [L. cicer.) A plant or pea cultivated in 
the south of Europe as an article of diet, but chiefly for 
feeding poultry. 

CHIC€R-WEED, w. A low, creeping weed, of which birds 
and poultry eat readily ; hence the name. 

CHIDE, e. t. ; pret. chid; (chode is obs.) part. chid, chidden. 
(Sax. cidan.) To utter words in anger, or by way of dis- 
approbation —Srn. To blame; rebuke ; reprove ; scold; 
censure ; reproach. 

CHIDE, v. & 1. To scold; to clamor ; to find fault; to con- 
tend in words of anger. 2. To quarrel 3. To make a 
rough, clamorous, roaring noise. 

CHIDE, x. Murmur; gentle noise.— Thomson. 

ole n. One who chides, clamors, reproves, or re- 

ukes. 

| CHID'ER-ESS, n. A female who chides. 

CHID1NG, ppr. Scolding; clamoring; rebuking; making 
a harsh or continued noise. 

CHID'NG, ». A scolding or clamoring ; rebuke ; reproof. 

CHIDING-LY, adv. In a scolding or reproving manner. 

CHIEF (cheef), a. (Fr. chef.) 1. Highest in office or rank. 
2. Most eminent in any quality or action; most distin- 
guished ; having most influence ; commanding most re- 
spect; taking the lead; most valuable; moet Important. 
3. First in affection; most dear and farniiar.—SvN. Prin- 
cipal; leading; main; first; paramount; sapreme ; prime; 
vital; especial; great; grand; eminent; master. 

CHI£F, n. 1. A commander ; particularly a military com- 
mander. 2. The principal person of a tribe, family, or 
congregation, &c.—3. In chief, in English law, ín capite. 
To hold land in chief, is to hold it directly from the king, 
by honorable personal services.—4. In heraldry, the upper 
part of the escutcheon, divided into three points, dexter, 
middle, and sinister.—5. In Spenser, it seems to Higaify 
something like achievement, a mark of distinction.—John- 
son. 6. word is often used, in the singular number, 
to express a plurality. 7. The principal part; the moet 
or largest part of one thing or of many. 

CHIEF, adv. Chiefly. i 

CHIEF-JUS'TICE, n. The presiding justice ; pertoderiy 
the presiding judge in the courts of Common Pleas an 
Ring's Bench in England, and of the Supreme Court of the 
United states ; and also of the Supreme Court in some of 
the states. 

CHIEF'-JUS'TYCE-SHIP, n. The office of chief justice. 

CHEV AGE | Atrib 

! CHEÉV'AGE, R. tribute by the head. 

CHIEF DÒM, n. Sovereignty.—Spenser. 

| CHIEFESS, n. A female chief among the Indians.— 


CHIEF’LESS, a Without a chief or leader. 

CHIEFLY, adv. 1. Most of all; in the first place. 2. For 
the most part.—SrN. Principally; mainly; especially ; 
eminently. 

CHIEFRIE. *. A small rent paid to the lord paramount. 

CHIEFTAIN (-tin) n. A captain, leader, or commander; a 
chief; the head of a troop, army, or clan. 

CHIEFTAIN-CY, 22. Headship; captaincy; the govern- 

CHIEF'TAIN-SHIP, ment over a clan. 

t CHIEV'ANCE, n. (Norm. chivisance] An unlawful bar- 

n; traffic in which money is extorted. 

t CHIEVE, 1v. i (Fr.chevir.) To come to an end; to issue; 

tCHEVE, § to succeed.—Chaucer. 

CHIF-FO-NIER (ehif-fon-er), n. 1. Literally, a receptacle 
for rags or shreds. 2. A movable and ornamental: cup- 
board or receptacle—Smart. 

An instant. 


plural, the descendants of a man, however remote ; as, the 
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children of leracl. 7. The inhabitunts of a country.— Te 
be with child, to be pregnant. 
t CHILD, v. i To bring children.—Shkak. 
CHILD-BEAR-ING, ppr. or a. Bearing or producing chil 


dren. 

CHILD-BEAR-ING, n. The act of producing or bringing 
forth children; parturition. Š 

CHILD'BED, n. Tho state of a woman bringing forth e 
child, or being in labor; parturition. 

ass s! ,". The act of bringing forth a child; trav 

; labor. 

CHILDE, n. A cognomen formerly prefixed to the family 
name by the eldest son, and continued till he gained new 
honors by his OWT prorens or succeeded to the titles of 
bis ancestors.— ; 

t CHILDED, a. Furnished with a child —Skhak. . 

CHILD’ER-MAS-DAY, n. An anniversary oí the Church of 
England, held on the 98th of December, t1 commemora- 
tion of the children of. Bethlehem slain by Herod; called, 
also, Innocents -Day. 

CHILDHOOD. x. (Sax. cildhad.] 1. The state of a child, 
or the time in which persons are children, including the 
E from birth to puberty. 2. The properties of a 
c 

t CHILD'ING, ppr. [The verb to child is not now used.) 

Peanng honron; producing; as, childing women. 

CHILD'SH, a. 1. Belonging to a child. 2. Pertaining to a 
child or children; as, childish fear.—Syn. Puerile; tri- 
fling; silly; weak; orant. 

CHILDTSH-LY, adv. In the manner of a child; ina trifling 
way; ina weak or foolish manner. 

t CHILDISH-MIND'ED-NESS, n. Triflin 

CHILD'ISH-NESS, n. Triflingness; pue 
qualities of a child. 

CHILD'LESS, a. Destitute of children or offspring. 

CHILD'LESS-NESS, ». State of being without chikiyen. 

CHILD'LIKE, a. Resembling a child, or that which belongs 
xA furens becoming a child; meek ; submissive ; du 

CHILD'LY,a. Like a child. 

CHILDREN, n. ; pl. of child.—SvN. Offspring; issue ; prog 
en . 

eHILTAD (kil'e-ad), n. (Gr. xig.) 1. A thousand; a col- 
lection or sum containing a thousand individuals or par- 
ticulars. 2 The period of a thousand years. 

€HIL'I-A-GON, n. (Gr. xoa and yeria-). A plane figure o1 
& thousand angles and sides. 

€HIL-I-A-HEDRON, n. (Gr. xoa and ¿jpa.] A solid figure 
of a thousand sides or faces. 

€HILT-AREH e-irk), n. (Gr. xoua and apxos.] The 
military commander or chief of a thousand men. 

€HILT-AR€H-Y, n. A body consisting of a thousand men. 

€HIL1-A8M (kil'e-azm), n. (Gr. xoua.] The millennium, 

or thousand years, when Satan i to be bound.— Rev., xx. 
€HILT-AST, 2. One of the sect of Millenarians. 
€HIL-I-EFA€'TYVE. See CHYLIFACTIVE. 
€HIL-I-OL1-TER. See KiLoLrrER. 

€HIL-I-OM'E-TER. See KILOMETER. 

CHILL, n. (Sax. cele, cyle, cyl.) 1. A shivering with cold, 
rigors, as in an ague; the cold fit that precedes a fever; 
sensation of cold in an animal body ; chilliness. 2. A mod- 
erate degree of cold; chilliness in any body ; that which 
gives the sensation of cold.—3. Figuratively. a check to 

elings of joy; as, a chill came over the assembly. 

CHILL, a. 1. Cool; moderately cold; tending to cause 
shivering. 2 Shivering with cold, 3. Cool; distant; 
formal; not warm, animated, or affectionate; as, a chill 
reception. 4. Depressed ; dispirited; dejected; discour 


d. 

CHILL, v.t. 1. To cause a shivering or eK of the 
skin; to check circulation or motion. 2. To make cold, 
or cool; as, the evening air chills the earth. 3 To blast 
with cold; to check the circulation in plants, and stop 
their growth. 4. To check motion, life, or action; to do- 

ss; to deject; to discourage. 

t CHILL, v. £ To shiver. 

CHILLED, pp. Made cool; made to ehiver ; dejected. 

CHIL'LY, n. The pod of the Cayenne or Guinea pepper 

CHILL'T.NESS, n. 1. A sensation of shivering; rigors. , 
A moderate degree of coldness. 

CHILL‘ING, ppr. or a. Cooling; causing to shiver. 

CHILUING.-LY, adv. Ina chilling manner. 

CHILLNESS, n. Coolness; coldness; a shivering. 

CHILL'/Y, a, Cool; moderately cold. 

t CHILLYY, adv. Coldly.—Sherwood, 

€HIL’O-GRAM. See KiLOGRAM. 

€HIL'O-POD, n. [Gr. xeos, a lip, and rovs, a foot.) sn 
zoology, an animal of the order of m or centi 

ds, in which the lower lip is formed L: per of feet. 

CHIL'TERN HUNDREDS, n. A tract in Buckinghamshire 
and Oxfordshire, England, to which is attached the nom- 
ina] office of steward under the crown. As members of 
parliament can not resign their seats, when they wish to 


ess.— Bacon. 
ity; the state or 
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out they accept this nomina! office, or stewardship, and 
fms vacate thcir seats.— Brande. 

CHIMB, n. The edge of a cask, &c. See CHIME. 

CHIME, n. (Chaucer, chimbe; Dan. kimer.] 1. The conso- 
nant or harmonic sounds of several correspondent instru- 
ments. 2. Correspondence of sound. 3. The musical 
sounds of a set of bells struck with hammers. 4. Corre- 
spondcnce of proportion or relation. 5. A kind of period- 
ica] music, or tune of a clock, produccd by an apparatus 
annexed to it. 6. A set of bell which chime, or ring in 
harmony. 

CHIME, v. i 1. To sound in consonance or harmony ; to 
accord. 2. To correspond in relation or proportion. 3. 
To agree; to fall in with. 4. To agree; to suit with. 5. 
To jingle ; to clattcr. 

CHIME, v. t. 1. To move, strike, or cause to sound in har- 

mony. 2. To strike or cause to sound, as a set of bells. 

CHINE, n. [D. kim; G. kimme.] The edge or brim of a 
cask or tub, formed by the ends of the staves. 

CHIM'ER, n. One who chimes. 

€HI-ME'RA, n. (L. chimera.) 1. A fabulous monster, vom- 
iting flames, with the head of a lion, the body of a goat, 
and the tail of a dragon; supposed to represent a volcanit 
mountain in Lycia, having lions near the top, goats in the 
middle, and poisonous serpents below.—2. In modern 

ge, a vain or idle eu E 

CHI-MERE' (ehe-meer’), w. upper robe of a bishop. 

€HI-MERTC€-AL, a. Wildly or vainly conccived ; that has 
or can have no existence except in thought—Syn. Imag- 
inary ; fanciful; fantastic; wild; unfounded; vain; de- 
ceittul ; delusive. 

€HI-MERTC€-AL-LY, adv, Wildly; vainly; fancifully ; fan- 
tastically. 

t €HIM'ER-IZE, v. £ To entertain wild fancies. 

CHIM'TN-AGE, n. (Fr. chemin.) In law, a toll for passage 
through a forest. 

CHIM'ING, ppr. Cat-sing to chime; sounding in accordance. 

€HIM'S-TRY. See CHEMISTRY. 

CHIMNEY, n. ; pl. Cuimneys. [Fr. cheminée.) 1. In archi- 
tecture, a body erected in a building containing a funnel or 
funnels to convey smoke through the roof from the firc- 
place. 2. A fireplace ; thelower part of the body of brick 
or stone, which confines and conveys smoke. 3. A tall 
glass tube around the flame of a lamp. 

CHIM'NEY-BOARD, n. A fire-board, which see. 

CHIM'NEY-COR'NER, n. 1. The corner of a fireplace, or 
the mae between the fire and the sides of the fireplace. 
EA a more enlarged sense the fireside, or a place near 

e fire 


CHIM'N EY HOOK, n. A hook tor holding pots and kettles 
over a fire. 

CHIMNEY-MON EY (-mun‘ny), n. Hearth-money, a duty 

aid for each chimney in a house. 

CHIMNEY-PIECE, n. An ornamental piece of wood or 
stone set round a fireplace. 

CHIM'NEY-POT, ^. A cylinder of earthen-ware, resem- 
bling in appearance a stone pot, placed at the top of chim- 
nies to prevent smoking. 

CHIM'NEY-SWEEP'ER, n. One whose occupation is to 
eweep and scrape chimneys. 

CHIM'NEY-TOP, n. The summit of a chimney. 

CHIN-PAN’ZEE, n. An animal of the ape kind; the Afri- 
can orang-outang. 

CHIN, n. (Sax. cinne.) The lower extremity of the face 
below the mouth; the point of the under jaw. 

*OHI'NA,n. Aspecies of earthen-ware made in China, and 
so called from the country ; called, also, chína-ware and 
porcelain. See PORCELAIN. 

* CHI'NA-OR'ANGE, n. The sweet orange, said to have 
been o ally brought from China. 

* CHI'NA-ROOT, n. root of a epecies of smilar. 

CHYNAR, n. A tree of India. 

CHIN€'A-PIN, m. The dwarf chestnut, a small tre@of the 
Southern States. 

CHINCH, n. A kind of bug of a disgusting smell, which 
does great to wheat and other grains. 

CHIN-CHIL'LA, n. A small animal of South America, pro- 
faciar a beautiful fur known by this name.—Brande. 

CHIN'-COUGH (-kauf), n. (D. kind, a child, and kuch, cough.) 
A phone often epidemic among children; the hooping- 
coug 

CHINE, n. [Fr. eckine.] 1. The back-bone, or epine of an 
animal. 4l A piece of the back-bone of an animal, with 
the adjoining parte, cut for cooking, as a chine of pork, 
corresponding to a baron of beef, or a saddle of mutton. 
3. The chime of a cask, or the ridge formed by the ends of 
the staves.—Stat. of Penn. 

oe v.t. To cut through the back-bone, or into chine- 

eces, 

C ED, a. Pertaining to the back.— Beaumont. 

CHI-NESE' a. Pertaining to China. 

CHI-NESE’, n. sing. and pl. A nativs of China; also, the 
language of China. 
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CHIN"GLE, x. Gravel free from ditt, See Bu 

CHI N"GLY. A less common spelling of aingig. 

CHINK, n. [Sax. cina or cinw.] A small aperture len 
wisc ; a cleft, rent, fissure, or cranny; a gap or crack. 

CHINK, v. i. To crack; to open.— Barret. 

CHINK, v. t. To open or part, and form a fissure. 

CHINK, v. t. To cause to sound by shaking coins or smali 
Mice of metal 

CHINK, v. i To make a emall, sharp sound, ns by the col. 
liston of little pieces of moncy, or other sonorous bodies. 

CHINK'Y, a. Full of chinks or fissurcs; gaping; opening 

CHIN NED (chind), far racy | 

N ind), a. Having a long chin.— Kersey. 

CHIN'QUA-PIN. See CIGNCAEIN. : 

CHINSE, v. t. In naval affairs, to thrust oakum into the 
eeams or chinks of a ship with a chisel or point of a knife. 

CHINTZ, n. (D. chits; Hindoo, cheent; Pera. chinz.) Cot 
ton cloth, printed with flowers and other devices, in a 

" Don E P LEN colors. (Sp. cha 

. chop-peen^, n. (Sp. n.) A highs 

formerly worn by ladies.—Shak. P M Eon 


CHIP. In the names of places, imply a market; from 


CHEAP, 
CHIPPING. § Sax. ceapan, cypan, to buy or rell. 


CHIP, n. 1. A piece of wood, or other substance, cut or 
broken otf from a body. 2. A fragment; a small piece. 

CHIP, v. t. To cut into small pieces, or chips; to hew. 

CHIP, v. £ To fly off in small pieces, as in potter's-ware 

CHIP’-AX, n. An ax for chipping. 

CHIP'-HAT, n. A hat made of wood split into thin fila- 
ments. 

CHIPPED (chipt), pp. Cut in chips, or small pieces; hewed. 

CHIPPER, v. i. To chirp, or agg g Forby.—lIn New Eng- 
land, this word is colloquially used as an adjective for lite- 
ly, talkative, as kipper is used in the Craven dialect. 

CHIP'PING, ppr. Cutting off in small pieces. , 

CHIP'PING, n. 1. A chip; a fragment 2. The flying or 
breaking off, in anall pieces, of the edges of potter's-ware 
and porcelain. 

€HI-RA'GRA, n. [Gr. yep and aypa.] Gout in the hands. 

€HI-RAGRIE€-AL, a. [from chiragra.) Having the gout in 
the hand, or subject to that disease. 

CHIRK (churk), a. [D.circken.) Lively; cheerful, in good 


irits; in a comfortable state. [ ial in New Eng- 
land.] See the verb. 
t CHIRK, v. i. To chirp.—Chaucer. 
t CHIRM, v. i. (Sax. cyrman.] To sing as a bird. 


€HYRO-GRAPH (kI'ro-graf), n. (Gr. xep and ypa$e.] t 
Anciently, a writing which, requiring a counterpart, was 
engrossed twice on the same piece of parchment, with a 
space between, in which was written the word chirogra- 
awe, through which the parchment was cut, and one part 
given to each party. It answered to what is now called 
a charter 2. A fine, so called from the manner of 
engrossing, which is still retained in the chirographer's of. 
fice in England. 

€HI-ROGRA-PHER, n. He who exercises or professes the 
art or business of writing —In England, an officer in the 


common A an engrosses fines. 
€HY-RO-GRAPHTE, 


€HY-ROGRA-PHIST, n. One who tells fortunes by exam 
ining the hand.—Arbuthnot. 

€HI-ROG'RA-PHY, n. The art of writing, or a writing with 
one's own hand ; anship. 

€HI-RO-LOO'€-AL, @ Pertaining to chirology. 

€HI-ROL'O-6IST, n. (Gr. xc and Aoyos.] One who com 
municates thoughts by signs made with the hands and 


fingers. 

€HI-ROL'O-6Y, n. The art or practice of communicating 
thoughts by signs made Me hands and fingers ; a sub- 
stitute for language or ourse used by the deaf and 
dumb. 

* €HI'RO-MAN-CER, n. One who attempts to foretell fa 
ture events, or to tell the fortunes and dispositions of per 
sons, by inspecting the hands. 

* CHI'RO-MAN-CY, n. (Gr. xup and yayraa.) Divination 

the lines of the hand ; palmistry. . 

* -RO-MAN'TI€, a. Pertaining to chiromancy, or divins- 
tion by the hand. 

€HYRO-MAN-IST, ln. One who foretells future events, 

€HYRO-MAN.TIST, Š in relation to an individual, by i» 
TRO KOMIe, a Rel chirono 

€HI-RO-NOMITe, a. ating to my. ` 

r Suay i s n xep and vopos.) The art or rule 
of mo e han oratory ; gesture. 

€HI'RO.PLAST, n. (Gr. xup and zAacco.] An instrument 
to form the hand for playing on the pianoforte. 

€HI-ROP/O-DIST, n. (Gr. xep and rovs.) Literally, one 
who handles the feet; one who extracts corns, removes 
bunions, &c. The term has sometimes been extended to 
those who remove excrescences from the hands. 

€HI-ROS'OPH-IST, n. A fortune-tclicr. 
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CHIRP (churp), e. £ (Ger. zírpew.) To make tho noise of 
certain small binds, or of certain Insecta, 

CHIRP, r.e To make cbeerful.— Pope. 

CHIRP, n. A particular voivo of certain birds or insects. 

CHIRI"ER, =. One that chirps, or is cheerful. 

CHIRPING, ppr. ora. Making the noise of certain small 


birds. 

CHIRP ING (churping), t. The noise of ccrtain emall birds 
and inaccta, 

CHIRI"ING-LY, ade. In a chirping manner. 

CHIRRE, e. £ (Sax. ceoriar.] To coo, as a pigeon. 

CHIR'RLP, e.c To cheer up; to incite or animate; to 
quicken; as to chirrup one's horse. 

| €HI-RUR'GEON, w. (Gr. xecpovpyos.) A surgeon; one 
whoee profession is to heal discases by manual operations, 
instruments, or external applications. 

t €HERUICGE-RY, n. (Gr. xepovpyua.]. Surgery. 

EHT RURUS, AL. fe Pertaining to surgery ; surgical. 

CHISEL, w. (Fr. ciseau.] An instrument of iron or steel, 
ueed cither for paring wood or stone. 

CHISEL, r.t. To cut, gouge, or engrave with a chisel. 

CHIS'EL ET, pp. or o. Cut or engraved with a chisel. 

CHIS'EL-ING, ppr. Cutting with a chisel. 

CHIS'LED, w. (Heb. 1522.] The ninth month of the Jew- 
ish year, answering to a part of November and a part of 
December, in the modern division of the year. 

CHIT, n. (Sax. cik.) 1. A shoot or sprout. 2. A lively 
child, ín familiar language. 3. A freckle, i ¢. a push. 

CHIT, v. i To sprout; to shoot, as a seed or plant. 

pio ERAT 2. (See CHAT, CHATTER.) Prattle; familiar 


or trifling 
I CHITTER, v. & (Dutch citteren.] To shiver. 
CHITTER-LING, n. The frill to the breast of a shirt. 
CHITTER-LINGS, n. g: [G. kuttel.] The smaller intestines 
of swine, &c., fried tor food. 
CHITTY, a 1. Childish ; lke a babe. 2. Full of chits or 


sprouts. 

° Ca R (shiv-), a. Partaking of the chszacter of 
chivalry. 

* CHIV'AL-ROUS (shiv'al-rus) «. Pertaining to chivalry, or 
knight-errantry; warlike ; bold; t. 

* CHIV'AL-ROUS-LY, ado. In a chivalrous spirit. 

*CHIV'AL-RY (shiv/al-re), n. (Fr. chevalerie.) 1. Knight- 
hood ; a military dignity, founded on the service of sold- 
lers on horseback, called knights: a service formerly 
deemed more honorable than service in infantry. 2. The 

ualifications of a knight, as valor and dexterity in arms. 

. The system of hthood ; the privileges, characteris- 
tics, or manners of knights ; the practice of knight-errantry, 
or the heroic defense of life and honor, 4. An adventure 
or exploit, as of a knight. 5. The body or order of knights. 
—6, In English law, a tenure of lands by knight's service. 

CHIVE, 2. See CIVE. ° 

CHIVES, n. pl. In botany, slender threads or filaments in 
the blossoms of plants. 

€HLANM'Y-PHORE, = ber xAauus and ózpo.] A small 

€HLA-MYPH'O-RUS, $ th American quadruped, allied 
to the armadillo, and covered with a scaly shell like a 
cloak.— Harlan. 

€HLA'MYS, n. (L. and Gr.) A tunic or loose coat worn by 
the ancients over the vest or doublet.—Elmes. 

€HLO-RA-C£'TI€ ACTD, n. An acid formed by the action 
of chlorine on acetic acid.—Dana. 

€HLORAL, n. A liquid composed of chlorine, carbon, and 
oxygen, obtained by the action of chlorine upon alcohol, 

CHLO FA TE, a. A compound of chloric acid with a salifi- 

e base. 

€HLO'RIC, a. Pertaining to chlorine, or obtained from it. 
—Chloric acid, that acid of chlorine and oxygen which 
contains the greatest proportion of oxygen. 

CHLORID, 2. A term applied to combinations of chlorine, 
corresponding to the oxyds; a non-acid combination of 
chlorine with another element. 

€HLO-RID'I€, a. Pertaining to a chlorid.—Ure. 

€HLO'RINE, ? n. (Gr. xAwpos.] A greenish yellow gas, ob- 

€HLó'RIN, tained from common salt. It is a powerful 

agent in disinfecting, and also in bleaching. 
€HLO-RIY'O-DINE, 1n. A compound of chlorine and 
€HLO-RI-OD1€ ACTD,$ iodine. 

OHLORIS, n. (Gr. xAwpos.} The greenfinch, a small bird. 

€HLO'RITE, n. (Gr. xXepos.] A soft, olive-green mineral, 
consisting of minute scales, and somewhat soapy to the 
touch. [tis allied to talc, but contains also silica, magne- 
sia, and alumina.— Dana. 

€HLO'RITE, n. A salt formed of chloric acid and a base. 

€HLO-RIT'E€, a. Pertaining to or containing chlorite ; as, 


chloritic sand.— Lyell. 

€HLORO-CAR-BON TE, Terms applied to a oom. 

€HLO'RO-CAR'BON-OUS, $ pound of chlorine and car- 
bonic oxyd. 

€HLO-RAPAL, n. A greenish, earthy mineral, consisting 
of silica and oxyd of iron —Dana. 
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€HLO-RO-CY-AN€, a. Composed of chlorine and cyano- 


`. 

eÑ Lo-ROM E-TER, "n. (Gr. xAwpos and werpor.) An in- 
strument for testing the decoloring or bleaching powers 
of chlorid of lime. 

€HLO-ROM'E-TRY, n. The process for testing the bleach- 
ing power of any combination of chlorinc. 

€HLO'RO-PHANE, n. (Gr. xAwpos and awu.) A variety 
of fluor spar, froin Siberia. 

€ULO-RO-FILZITE, n. (Gr. xAwoos and gatos.) A rare 

Dr b 

- ; A. (Gr. xAwpos and guÀÀoy.] The n 

matter of the ans. dem os q f ] ET 

€HLO-Ro'SI3, n. (Gr. xAwpos.] 1. The green sickness; a 
disease of fcinales, giving them a pale hue. 2. A disease 
in plants, giving them a pale hue. 

€HLO-ROT'I€, a. 1 Pertaining to chlorosis. 2 Affected 
by chlorosis. 

€HLO'ROUS, a. Chlorous acid is that acid of chlorine 
and oxygen which contains the smallest proportion of 


oxygen. 
€HLO-ROX.AL'1€, a. Chlororalic ether, an oxalic ether 


containing chlorine instead of gydrogon- Ciiorozali ac 
id, a name formerly used for chloracetic acid. 

€HLO'RU-RET, n. The old name of a chlorid. 

CHOAK. Sce CHOKE. 

€HO'AN-ITE, m. Azoophyte of the chalk.—Mantelt. 

CHO€R, v. i 1. To fill up a cavity (to choke); as, ` the 
wood-woff exactly chocked into the joints."—Fuller, 2 
To encounter. Sce Snocx. 

CHO€K, n. 1. A wedge, or something to confine a cask or 
other body, by chocking into the space around it. [Hence 
the word chock.full, meaning completely filled. — Todd. 
So chock up means completely up.] 2 An encounter. 
See SHOCK. 

CHO€'O-.LATE, n. (Fr. chocolat; Sp., Port. chocolate.) 1. A 
paste or cake composed of the roasted kernels of the ca- 
cao, with other ingredients, usually a little sugar, cinna- 
mon, or vanilla. 2. The liquor made by dissolving choc- 
olate in boiling water. 

CHO€O-LATE-HOUSE, n. A house where company may 
be served with chocolate. 

CHO€'O-LATE-NUT. See Cacao. 

CHODE. The old preterit of chide, which see. 

CHOICE, n. (Fr. choiz.] 1. The act of choosing or select 
ing from two or more things that which is preferred; 
election. 2. The power of choosing; option. 3. Care in 
selecting; as, “they were collected with judgment and 
Choice."— Bacon. . 4. The thing chosen; selection. 5. The 
best part of any thing; that which is preferable; and prop- 
erly, the object of choice. 6. The act of electing to offica 
by vote; election.— To make choice of, to choose; to select 
to separate and take in preference. 

CHOICE, a. 1. Worthy of being preferred; very valuable 
9. Holding dear; selecting or using with care; as, chois 
of one's time, choice as to one's company.—SYvN. Select 

recious; costly ; exquisite; uncommon; rare; sparing 
rugal; chary; careful 

CHOICE-DRAWN, a. Selected with particular care.— Shah. 

CHOICE'LESS, a. Not having the power of choosing; not 


free. 

CHOICELY oy) adv. 1. With care in choosing ; 
with exact choice. Valuably ; excellently ; preferably ; 
curiously. 3. With great care; carefully. 

CHOICE'NESS (choisness) n. Valuableness; particular 
value or worth. 

* CHOIR (kwire), =. (L. chorus.] 1. A collection of singers, 
especisily in divine service, ín a church. 2. Any co 
tion of singers. 3. That part of a church appropriated for 
the singers. 4. That part of a cathe or collegiate 
church eastward of the nave, and separated from it usual- 
ly by a ecreea of open work, corresponding to the chancel 
in parish churches.—5. In nunneries, a large hall adjoining 
to the body of the church, separated by a grate, where the 
nuns sing the office. 

€HOIR-SER'VICE (kwire-), n. The service of singing per- 
formed by a choir. 

CHOKE, v. t. [Sax. aceocan.] 1. To stop tae panio of the 
breath, by filing the windpipe, or compressing the neck ; 
to suffocate: to strangle. 2. To stop by filling; to ob- 
struct; to block up; as, to choke up a road or harbor. 
3. To hinder by obstruction or impediments; to hinder 
or check growth, ex ion, or progress; as, to choke the 
growth of planta. To smother or suffocate, as fire. 
5. To suppress, or stifle; as, to choke the strong concep- 
tion. Skak. 6. To offend; to cause to take an excep- 
tion. 

CHOKE, v. (. 1. To have the windpipe stopped. 2. To be 
offended ; to take exceptions. 

CHOKE, n. The filamentous or capillary part of tho arti- 
choke. 

CHOKE’-CH“R-RY, a. The popular name of a species of 
wild cherry, remarkable for its astringent qualities. 
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CHOKE-DAMP, #. Noxious vapor (carbonic acid gas) in 
wells, coa] mines, and other pits. 

CHOKE-FYLL, a Full as possible; quite full.— Todd. 

CHOKRE-PEAR, n. 1. A kind of pear that has a rough, as- 
tringent taste, and is swaliowed with difficulty. 2. An as- 

rsion or sarcasm by which a person is put to silence ; 
a low T 

CHOKF’-WEED, n. A plant so called. 

CHOKED (chókt) pp. or a. Suffocated; strangled; ob- 
structed by filling; stifled; supprcsscd; smothercd. 

CHOK’ING, ppr. or a. Suffocating; strangling. 

CHOK'ER, n. One who chokes another; one who puts an- 
othcr to silence ; that which can not be answered. 

CHOR'Y, a. That tends to or has power to suffocate. 

€HOL'A-GOGUE (kol'a-gog), n. (Gr. xoAnyayos.) A medi- 
cine that has the specific quality of evacuating tho bile. 

€HOL'ER, n. [L. cholera] 1. The bile. 2. Anger; wrath; 
irritation of the passions. 

€HOL'ER-A, ^. sudden evacuation of the alimentary 
canal both upward and downward; popularly called 
cholera morbus. 

€HOL'ER.A AS-PHYXT7-A, n. A disease differing from or- 
dinary cholera morbus, in a more rap!d progress, produc- 
ing more violent spasms, cessation of pulse, and speedy 
death; also called Asiatic cholera. 

€HOL'ER.-1€, a. 1. Abounding with choler. 92. Easily ir- 
ritated ; irascible; petulant; peevish; angry. 

€HOL'ER-I€-NESS, n. Irascibility; anger; peevishnesa. 

EHO-LESTE R-I€,a. Pertaining to cholesterine, or obtained 

om it 

€HO-LESTER-INE, n. [Gr. xoi; and orepeos.) A fatty 
substance resembling spermaceti, found in the bile and 
biliary concretions. 

€HO.-LI-AM'BI€, n. [L. choliambi.] A verse in poe 
ing an iambic foot 
sixth or 

CHOL'TRY, x. A Hindoo caravansary, or empty house for 
the use of travelers. 

€HON'DRO-DITE, n. A light-yellow, brittle mineral, oc- 
curring disseminated through primary limestone. It is 
sometimes brownish, reddish, or apple-green, and consists 
of silica, flourine, and magnesia. 

€HON-DROL’O.6Y, n. (Gr. xovdpos and Aoyos.] The his- 
tory of cartilages. 

€HON-DROP-TE-RYÓT.AN, n. (Gr. xovdpos and wrepv.] A 
term applied to an order of fishes, characterized by the 
gristly nature of the spines which support the fins. 

€HON-DROP-TE-RYG'T.AN, a. Having gristly fins. 

CHOOSE, v. t. ; pret. chose; pp. chosen, chose. [Sax. ceosan ; 
D. kiezen.) 1. To pick out; to take by way of preference 
from two or more things offered; to make choice of. 
2. To take in preference, or asthe object of choice. 3. To 
elect for eternal happiness; to predestinate to life. 4. To 
elect or designate to office or employment by votes or 
suffrages.—Syn. To select; prefer; elect; adopt; follow. 

CHOOSE, v.i. 1. To prefer; as, I choose to go. 2. To have 
the power of choice. 

CHOOS'ER, n. He who chooses; he who has the power or 
right of choosing; an elector. 

CHOOSTNG, ppr. Selecting; takingin preference; electing. 

CHOOS'ING, n. Choice; election.— Choosing notes, in mu- 
sic, a term applied to two or more notes, either of which 
may be taken, at the option of the performer. 

CHOOSING.-LY, adv. By choosing. 

CHOP, n. 1. In China, a permit, or stamp. 2. A Chinese 
word signifying quality ; as, silk or foods of the first chop. 

CHOP, v. t. [Ger. and D. ka ] 1 To cut off or separate, 
by striking with a sharp instrument, either by a single 
blow or by repeated blows. 2. To cut into small pieces; 
to mince. 3. To d and mince with the teeth ; to de- 
vour eagerly: with up. 4. To break or open into chinks 
or fissures; to crack; to chap. See CHAP. 

t CHOP, v. £ 1 To catch or attempt to seize with the 
mouth. 2. To light or fall on suddenly.— To chop in, to 
become modish.—To chop out, to give vent to. 

CHOP, v. t. (Sax. ar cypan.] 1. To buy, or, rather, to 
barter, truck, exchange. 2 To exchange; to put one 
thing in the place of another. 3. To bandy ; to altercate ; 
to return one word or thing for another; [obsolcte.] 

CHOP, v. i To turn, vary, change, or shift suddenly ; as, 
the wind chopped round. 

CHOP, n. 1. À piece chopped off; a small piece of meat. 
2. A crack or cleft. 3. The chap; the jaw: pl. the jaws; 
the mouth; the sides of a river's mouth or c 1. 
See CHAP. 

CHOP-CHURCH, *. An exchange or an exchanger of 

CHOP. FALL-EN fawl dispirited. 

- Cfawl-n) a. Dejected; dis 
Sein QUSE, n A bond where provision, ready dressed, 
80. 

*CHOPIN, n. [Fr. chopine.) A liquid measure in France, 
—In Scotland, a quart of wine measure. 

CHOPPED (chopt), pp. or a. Cut; minced. 
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CHOISIS n A poene cleaver. 
» Ppr. Cutting; mincing; bu ; ; 
CHOPHINGE a. Tage e. lds ying ; bart riug. 
,n (S in.) 1. A high-heeled s 

by ladies in Italy. [See Corrixe.) 2A riba 

á mcns: from i 
‘PING-BLO€K, n. A block on whi i 

laid to be coed hich any thing in 

CIHOP'PING-KNIFE, n. A knife for mincing meut. 

CHOPPY, a. Full of clefts or cracks.—Shak. 

CHOPS. See Cuor. 

CHOP'STICKS, m. p. Two small sticks of wood, ivory 
&c., held by the Chinese between the thumb and fingore, 
and uscd to convey food to the mouth. 

€HO-RAGTE, a. Pertaining to the choragus. 

€HO-RA'GUS, x. (Gr. xopnyos.) In Athens, a term applied 
to those who supcrintended a musical or theatrical enter- 
tainment, and provided a chorus at thcir own expense. 

€HÜ'RAL, a. [from chorus.) 1. Belonging to or composing 
a choir or concert. 2 Singing in a choir, 

€HORAL-LY, ad» In the manner of a chorus. 

€HORD (kord), n. [L. chorda., 1. The string of a musical 
instrumcnt.—2. In music, the combinat. n of two or more 
sounds uttered at the same time, according to the laws of 
harmony.—3. In geometry, a right line drawn or supposed 
to extend from one end of an arc of a circle to the other. 

€HORD, v. t. To string —Dryden. 

€HORD'ED, pp. Strung; furnished with ý 

€HORD-EE', n. In medicine and surgery, a painful erection 
of the penis, under which it is considerably curved. 

€HORD'ING, ppr. Furnishing with strings. 

CHORE (tshóre), ^. (Eng. char.) In Amcrica, this word de 
notes emall work of a domestic kind, as distinguished from 
the principal wak of the day. See Cuan. 

€HOR-E-PIS'€O-PAL, a. (Gr. xwpos and emoxoxos.) Per 
taining to the power of a suffragan, or local bishop. 

t €HOR-E-PIS'€O-PU3, n. A suffragan, or local bishop. 

€HO-RE'US, ? n. (Gr. vopetos.] In ancient poetry, a foot of 

€HO-REE' $ two syllables, the first long, and the second 
short; the trochee. 

€HO'RI-AMB, D (Gr. xopetos and iap6os.] In ancient 

€HO-RI-AM'BUS, pan, a foot consisting of four sylla- 
on of which the first and last are long, and the others 
short. 

€HO-RI-AMBI€, n. A choriamb. 

€HO-RI-AMBIE€, a. Pertaining to a choriamb.— Mason. 

€HO'RI-ON, ^. [Gr. xopio», or xw£tov.] In anatomy, the 
exterior membrane which invests the fetus in «tero. 

€HO'RIST, n. [Fr. choriste.] A singer in a choir. 

* €CHORTST-ER, n. 1. Literally, a singer; one of a choir; 
& singer in a concert. 2. One who leads a choir in church 
music. [This is the sense in the United States.) 

€HO-ROG'RA-PHER, n, A person who describes a partic- 
ular region or country ; or one who forms a map of par- 
ticular countries. 

€HO-RO-GRAPH'I€-AL, a. Pertaining to chorography ; 
descriptive of particular regions or countries ; laying 
down or marking the bounds of particular countries 

€HO-RO-GRAPH'I€-AL-LY, adv. In a chorographical man- 
ner ; in a manner descriptive of particular regions. 

€HO-ROGRA-PHY, n. (Gr. xwpos.j The art or practice of 

making a map or description of a particulnr region, coun- 

try, e province; or of marking its limits, bounds, or 
aition. 

€HOROID, n. (Gr. xoftov and coc.) In anatomy, a term 
applied to several parts of the body that rescmble thc 

orion, a8 the second coat of the eye, &c. 

€HÜRUS, n. (L. chorus.) 1. A company of persons sing- 
ing in concert; hence, a piece performed by a whole 
company in concert.—2 In the ancient drama, persons who 
are supposed to behold what passes in the acts of a piece, 
and sing their sentiments between the acts. 3. The song 
between the acts of a piece. 4. Verses of a song in which 
the company join the singer; or the union of a company 
with a singer, in repeating certain couplets or verses, at 
certain periods in a song. 5. A musical composition of 
two or more parts. . 

CHOSE (shóze), n. [Fr. thing.) In law, property. Chose in 
action, property which a person has not in possession, but 
has a right to sue for, as R debt. 

CHOSE, and pp. of choose. bed 

CHOBEN (chizn), pp. 1. Sclected from a number] pick 
out; taken in preference; elocted; predcstinated ; PAR 
nated to office. 2. a. Select; distinguished by preier- 
€nce; eminent. š 

CHOU'ANS (shoo'anz), m. pl. Royalist purge on aa 
River Loire, cue io aaa volution. cy were 
mostly brigands.— Bran ord bird 

CHOUGH (chuff), n. (Fr. choucas.) Cornish chough, a 
of the crow family, T called red-billed jackdaw. 

CHOULE. See Jowr. 

CHOUL'TRY. Sce CHOLTRY. 


CHOUSE, v.t. To cheat, trick, dcfraud.—Swit. [Vulgar. 
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CHOUSE, ». One who i» casily cheated; a tool; a simple- 
ton. A trick; sham; imposition. 

CHOUSED (choust), pp. Cheated; defrauded: imposed on. 

CHOUS'ING, ppr. Cheating; imposing on. 

CHOWDER, s. In New England, a of fub boiled with 
biscuit, salt pork, &c. 

CHOWDER, v. t... To make a chowder. 

CHOWTER, e. & To grumble like a frog or a froward 
child.— Phillips. 

CHRE-MA-TIS TICS, a. (Gr. xenuara. The science of 
wealth; a brauch of political o 

€HRE3-TOM'A-THY, n. (Gr. ypnoropaGaa.) A book of ex- 
tracts useful in learning a language. 

€HRISM (krizm), n. (Gr. ,proza.) Unguent; unction ; 
cousecratcd oil used in sacred ceremonies. 

€TIRISMAL, a Pertaining to chrism.—Brevint. 

CHRIS-MATION, a. The act of applying the chrism, or 
consecrated oil. 

€IIRIS'MA-TO-RY, x. A vessel to hold the oll for chrism. 

€IIRIN'OM, n. (Sc Cumisx.] A child that dies within a 
nionth after its birth; so called from the chrisom-cloth. 
Also, the cloth itself. 

CHRIST, x. (Gr. Xpiros.] THE ANOINTED; an appella- 
tiou given to the Savior of the world, and synonymous 
with the Hebrew MzrssiAH. 

€HRIST'-€ROS8-RÓ W' (kris'kros-ro), n. An old term for 
the alphabet, probably from the cross usually set before 
it.— I hitlock. 

€HRIST'S-THORN, n. The rhamnus paliurus, said to be 

the plant which furnished the crown of thorns, 

CHRISTEN (kris'sn), v. t. (Sax. Cristnian.] 1. To baptize, 
or, rather, to baptize and name ; to initiate into the visible 
Church of Christ. by the applisafon of water. 2. To 
name: sometimes applicd to things. 

€HRISTEN-DOM (kris'sn-dum), n. (Sax. Cristendom.] 1. 
The countries or regions inhabited by Christians; particu- 
larly, all countries under Christian sovereigns and institu- 
tions. 2. The whole body of Christians. 3. Christianity ; 
the Christian religion; [unusual] 

€HRIS'T EN ED (kris'snd), pp. Baptized and named ; ini- 
tiated into Christianity. 

€HRISTEN-ING, ppr. Baptizing and naming. 

€URISTEN-ING, n. The act or ceremony of baptizing 
and naming; initiation into the Christian religion. 

€HRiS'TIAN (krist yan), n, (Gr. xpiortavos ; L. Christianus. 
1. A prefessor of his belief in the religion of Christ. 2 
real disciple of Christ; a believer in Christ who is char- 
acterized: by real piety.—3. In a general sense, the word 
Christians includes all who 2re born in a Christian coun- 
try, or of Christian parents. 

€HRIS'TIAN, a. Pertaining to Christ, taught by him, or re- 
ceived from him. 2. Professing the religion of Christ. 
3. Belonging to the religion of Christ; relating to Christ, 
or to his doctrines, precepts, and example. 4. Pertaining 
to the Church; ecclesiastical. 

t CHRISTIAN, v. t. To baptize —Fulke. 

€HRIS'TIAN-LTKE, a. Becoming a Christian. 

€HRISTIAN-NAME, n. The name given in baptism, as 
distinct from the surname. 

€HR13S"T[AN-ISM, n. (Gr. + Sada s E The Christian 
religion. 2. The nations professing Christianity. 

€HRIS'TIAN-ITE, n. The same as anorthite, which see. 

€IIRIS-TIANT-TY (krist-yan'e-te), n. The religion of Christ- 
ians; or, the system of doctrines and precepts taught by 
Christ, and recorded by the cvangelists and a es. 
€IIRIS-TIAN-I-ZA"TION, n. The act of Christianizing. 
€IIRIS'TIAN-IZE, v. & To convert to Christianity. 
€HRIÍIS'TIAN-IZ ED, pp. ora. Converted to Christianity. 

CHRISTIAN-IZ-ING, ppr. Converting to Christianity. 

€HRIS'TIAN-LY, adv. In a Christian manner. 

€HRIS'TIAN-NESS8, n. The profession of Christianity. 
snanta RARI; n. A description of Christian 
nations. 

€HRIST'LESS, a. Having no interest in Christ.— CA. Spec. 

€HRISTMAS ai man, n. (o and mass; Sax. massa; 
D. kersmis.) 1. The festival of the Christian Church, ob- 
scrved annually on the 25th day of December, in memory 
of the birth of Christ. 2. Christmas-day. 

€HRIST'MAS-BOX, n. 1. A box in which little presents 
are deposited at Christmas. 2. The prescnts themselves. 
€HRISTMAS-DAY, n. The 25th day of December. 

OHRIST MAS-FLOW-ER, n. Hcllebore. 

€HRI3T'MAS-ROSE, n. A plant of the genus helleborus. 

€HTI'IS-TOL'O-6Y, n. (Gr. x proros and Aoyos.) A discourse 
or treatise concerning Christ. 

€HRO-AS'TA-CES, n. [Gr. xgoa.| In natural history, a ge- 
nus of pellucid gems. 

CHROMATE, n. A salt or compound formed by the chro- 
mic acid with a banc. 

CURO-MATIE, a. (Gr. xpwpyarcxos.) 1. Relating to color. 
2. Noting a particular species of music, which procceds 
by several semitoncs in succession. 

€HRO.MAT'I€, x. A kind of music that proceeds by sev- 
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eral consecutive semitones; or it denotes accidental sem 
itoncs. 
€IRO-MAT'I€-AL-LY, edv. In the chromatic manner. 
€IIRO-MAT"IES, n. The science of colors. 
€HRO-MA-TOG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. xpoyja and ypidn.) A 
treatise on colors. 
€IIROME, an. [Gr. xpuga.] A grayish-white, brittle 
€HROMI-UM, $ metal, remarkable for tho varicty and 
beauty of its colored preparations. 
€HRO'MI€, a. Pertaining to chrome.— Chromic yellow, the 
artificial chromate of lead, a beautiful pigment. 
€HRON'TIe, a. (Fr. chronique) Continuin 
€HRON'T€-AL, $ time, as a discasc. A chronic 
one which is inveterate, or of long continuance, in dis- 
tinction from an acute discase, which speedily terminates. 
€HRON'T-CLE, n. 1. A historical account or register of 
facts or events disposed in the order of time.—2. In a 
more gencral sense, a history. 3. That which contains his- 
tory.—4. Chronicles, pl. Two canonical books of the Old 
Testament. 
€HRONT.€LE, v.t. To record in history, or chronicle; to 
record; to register. 
€HRONT-€L ED (kron'e-kld), pp. Recorded; registered. 
€HRON'-CLER, n. A writer of a chronicle; a recorder 
of events in the order of time; a historian. 
€HRON'I-€LING, ppr. Recording. 
€HRON IQUE (kron'ik), n. A chronicle.— Addison. 
€HRON'O-GRAM, n. (Gr. xpovos and ypauga.] An in- 
€HRON'O-GRAPH, $ scription in which a certain dato 
or epoch is expressed by numeral letters, as in the motto 
of a medal struck by Gustavus Adolphus in 1632: 
ChristVe DVX; ergo triVMphVs. 
€HRON-O-GRAM-MATIE, da. Belonging to a chrono 
€HRON-O-GRAM-MATI€-AL, ý gram, or containing one. 
€HRON-O-GRAM'MA-TIST, n. A writer of chronograms. 
€HRO-NOGRA-PHER, n. (Gr. xpovos and ypa@e.] One 
who writes concerning time or the events of time; a chro- 
nologer. 
€HRO-NOGRA-PHY, n. The description of time past. 
€HRO-NOL’/O-GER, ?». 1. A person who attempts to dis- 
€HRO-NOL'O-6IST, $ cover the true dates of past events 
and transactions, and to arrange them under 
years. 2. One who studies chi 
the science. 
€HRO-NO-LO616, "m Relating to chronology ; con- 
€HRO-NO-LOG'[€-AL, $ taining an account of eventa in 
the ordcr of time; according to the order of time. 
€HRO-NO-LOG'I€-AL.LY, adv. In a chronological man- 
ner; in a manner accor with the order of time, the 
series of events, or rules of chronology. 
€HRO-NOL'O-6Y, n. (Gr. xpovodoyra.] The science of time, 
the method of ascertaining the true periods or years when 
past events took place, and arranging them in their proper 
order, according to their dates.— A4. Holmes. 
€HRO-NOME-TER, n. (Gr. xpovos and ucrpovy.] Any in- 
strument that measures time, or that divides time into 
equal portions, or that is used for that purpose, as a clock, 
watch, or dial; particularly, an instrument that measures 
time with great exactness. Chronoscope is now rarely 
used.— To rate a chronometer, is to ascertain the exact 
rate of its gain or loss, as compared with true time, for 
the sake of making a due allowance in computations de 
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ndent thereon. 
€HRO-NO-MET'RIO, la. Formia to a chronometer 
€HRO-NO-METRI€-AL, § measured by a chronometer. 


€HRO-NOME-TRY, n. The art of measuring time; the 
measuring of time by periods or divisions. 

€HRYS'A-LID, a. Pertaining to a chrysalis.—J. M. Good 

€HRYS'A-LID, n. A chrysalis, which see. 

€HRYS'A-LIS (kris‘a-lis), n. ; pl. Cunvs-ArL'r-Dxs. (L. chrys- 
alis; Gr. xpvcadXs.) The particular form which butter- 
flies, motha, and some other insects assume before they 
arrive at their winged or perfect state. 

€HRYS'O-BER-YL, n. (Gr. xpvycos and BnpvdXov.) A yel- 
lowish-green gem, next to sapphire in hardness, consisting 
of alumina and the earth glucina.— Dana. 

€ HIRYS'O-CHLORE, n. (Gr. xpvoos and xAwpos.] A species 
of mole at the Cape of Good Hope, the fur of which re- 
flects most brilliant metallic hues of green and gold. 

€HRYS'O-€OL-LA, n. (Gr. xpucoxoÀÀa.] A name given by 
thc Grecks to borax, and, also, to the green and blue car- 
bonate of copper. 

€HRYS-OGRA-PHY, n. [Gr. xpvoos and ypaón.] A writ- 
ing in letters of gold. 

EHRYS'O-LITE, n. [Gr. xpvaos and Aigos.] A mineral of4 
ycllowish or greenish color, of but little hardness, and not 
much prized in jewelry.—Olivin is a variety of a bottle- 
green color. 

€HRY3S-OL‘0-6Y, n. (Gr. xpvcos and Aoyos.) That branch 
of political economy which relates to the production of 
wealth. 

€HRYS'O-PRABE, n. (Gr. xpvcoxpacos.) A mineral, a va 
riety of quartz. 


CPRO-MATIC, n. A kind of music that proceeds by eev- | riety of quartz. — — — ——  — — —  — 
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CHUB, w. A river fish, called, also, cheven, uf tne genus 


cyprinus. 

CHÜB'-FACED (-faéste), a. Having a plump, round face. 

ERU "ds w% J ba. Like a chub; short and thick. 

CHUB'BED-NESS, n. The state of being chubby. 

CHU€K, v. i To make the noise of a hen or partridge, 
when she calls her chickens. 

CHU€R, v. t. To call, as a hen her chickens. 

CHU€K, v. i. To jeer; to laugh. See CHUCKLE. 

CHUEK, v. t. (Fr. choquer.] 1. To strike, or give a gentle 
blow. 2. To throw, with quick motion, a short distance ; 
to pitch; [vudgar.] 

CHU€K, n. 1. Thé voice or call of a hen. 2 A sudden, 
small noise. 3. A word of endearment, corrupted from 
chick, chicken. 4. A slight blow under the chin. 

CHU€K'-FAR-FHING, n. A play, in which a farthing is 
pitched into a hole. 

CHU€K'-HOLE, n. A steep hole in a wagon rut. [Local] 

CHU€R'LE, v.t. 1. To call as a hen her chickens. 2. To 
fondle; to cocker. 

CHU€K’LE, n. A short, broken, and suppressed laugh. 

CHU€KLE, v.i (Ch. TiN, chuk.] To laugh ina aupprested 
or broken manner ; to feel inward triumph or exultation. 

CHU€K’LE-HEAD (chuk'-héd), n. A person with a large 
head; a dunce.—Knowles. Bailey says, a rattling, noisy, 
empty fellow; (vulgar.) 

CHU€K'LE-HEAD'ED, a. Large or thick headed.— Smart. 

CHU€CK‘LING, n. Suppressed laughter; inward triumph 
or exultation. 

t CHUD, v.t. To champ; to bite —Safford. 

CHUET, n. Forced meat.— Bacon. 

CHUFF, n. A clown; a coarse, heavy, dull, or surly fellow. 

CHUFFI-LY, adv. In a rough, surly manner; clowniehly. 

CHUFFY, a. Originally, fat or swelled ciall 

CH , a. igi , fat or swe out, espe in 
the cheeks; as, a chuffy lad.—Rich. Dict. Hence, agar: 
tively, surly; angry; stomachful In New England, this 
word expresses that displeasure which causes a swelling 
or surly look and grumbling, rather than hcat and violent 
expressions of anger; used in Sussex and Hants, Eng. 

CHUK, n. (Pers) A word used in calling swine. 

CHUM, ^. [Arm. chomm.) A chamber-fellow ; one who re- 
sides in the same room; [a word used ín colleges. 

CHUM, v. i. [from the noun.) To occupy a chamber with 
another ; [used in American colleges. 

“CHUMP, n. A short, thick, heavy piece of wood, less than 
a block.—JoÀnson. 

CHU-NAM', n. The name in India for lime, and hence 
stucco, &c.— Malcom. š 

CHUNK, n. A short, thick block, or bit of woo, metal, &c. 
| Local in England; colloquial in America. 

CHURCH, n. (Sax. circe, circ, or cyric; Scots, kirk.) 1. A 
house consecrated to the worship of God, among Christ- 
fans; the Lord's house. 2. The collective body of Christ- 
tinns, or of those who profess to believe in Christ. In 
this sense, the Church is sometimes called the catholic or 
universal Church. 3. The collective body of saints in 
heaven and on earth, called the invisible Church. 4. A 
particular number of Christians, united under one form 
of ecclesiastical government, in one creed, and using the 
same ritual and ceremonies. 5. The followers of Christ 
iu a particular city or province. 6. The disciples of Christ 
assembled for worship in a particular placc, as in a private 
house. 7. The worshipers of Jchovah, or the true God, 
before the advent of Christ. 8. The body of clergy, or 
ecclesiastics, in distinction from thelaity. Hence, ecclesi- 
astical authority. 9. An assembly of sacred rulers, con- 
vened in Christ's name, to execute his laws. 10. The cok 
lective body of Christians, who have made a public profes- 
sion of the Christian religion, and who are united under 
the same pastor, in distinction from those who belong to 
the same parish, or ecclesiastical society, but have made 
no profession of their faith. 

CHURCH, v. t. To perum with any one the office of re- 
turning thanks in the church, after any signal deliverance, 
as from the dangers of childbirth. 

CHURCH-ALE, n. A wake or feast commemoratory of 
the dedication of the church. 

CHURCH'-AT-TIRE, n. The habit in which men officiate 
in divine scrvice. 

CHURCH’-AU-THOR1-TY ». Ecclesiastical power; spir- 
itual jurisdiction. 

CHURCH-BENCH, n. The seat in the porch of a church. 

CHURCH'-BU-RI-AL (church-ber-ry-al) n. Burial accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church. 

CHURCH"'DIS'CI-PLINE, w. Discipline of the Churob, in- 
tended to correct the otfenses of its members. 

CHURCH-FOUND'ER, n. He who builds or endows a 
church.— Hooker. 

CHURCH'-GO-ER, *. One who usually goes to church. 

CHURCH’-GO-ING, a. Usually attending church. 

CHURCH'HIS'TO-RY, s. History ofthe Christian Church. 
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CIIURCII-LAND, n. Land belon to a chure 

CHURCH'-LIV'ING, n. A benefice g, establa chureh 

CHURCII-MEM'BER, a. Aimcember in communion with 
a church; a professor of rcligion. Piso 

CHURCH'-MEM'BER-SHIP, s. Stato of being a church 
membcr. rs 

CHURCIH'-MUÜ'8BIC, n. 1. The scrvicc of singing or chant 
ing in a church. 2. Music suited to church scrvicc. 

CHURCII-PRE-FER'MENT, n. Dencficc or advancement 

CHURCH. WARDEN 

-WA , R. A kceper or guardian of the 

church, and a rcpresentative of ue parishi 

CHURCH'-WAY, n. Tne way, strect, or road that lcada to 
the church. 

CHURCH-WORK, n. Work carricd on slowly.— Chalmers. 

CHURCH-YARD, n. The ground adjoining to a church, 
in which the dead are buried ; a cemetery. 

CHORE POM, n, The government or authority of the 
church. 

CHURCH'NG, n. The act of offering thanks in church af. 
tcr chi birth. 

CHURCH'LIKE, a. Becoming the church. 

CHURCH'MAN, 2. 1. An ecclcsiastic or clergyman; one 
who ministers in sacred things. 2. An Episcopalian, as 
deunguabed from a Presbyterian or Congrcgationalist. 

c 


CHURCH'MAN-SHIP, n. State of being a churchman, or 
of belonging to the Episcopal Church.— Ec. Rev. 

CHURCH'SHIP, n. Institution of the Church. 

CHURL, n». (Sax. cecrl.j 1. A rude, surly, ill-bred man. 2, 
A rustic, or laborer. 3. A miser; a ni 

CHURLASH, a. 1. Rude; surly; austere; sullen; rough 
in temper; unfeeling; uncivil 2. Sclfish ; narrow-mind- 
ed; avaricious. 3. Unpliant; unyielding ; croes-grained ; 
harsh; unmanageable, 4. Hard; firm. 5, Obstinate. 

CHURL'ISH-LY, adv. Rudely; roughly; in a churlish 
manner. 

CHURL'ISH-NESS, n. Rudeness of manners; sullenness; 
austerity; indisposition to kindness or courtesy. 

CHURLY, a. Rude; boisterous. 

t CHURME, ? n. (Sax. cyrm.] Noise; clamor, or confused 

CHtRM, noise.— Bacon. 

CHURN, n. [Sax. ciern.] A vessel in which cream or milk 
is agitated for separating the oily part from the caseous 
and serous parts, to make butter. 

CHURN, v. t. 1. To stir or agitate cream for making but- 
ter. 2. To shake or agitate with violence or continued 
motion, as in the operation of making butter. 

CHURN'"STAFF, n. The staff or instrument used in churn 


CHÜRN ED, pp.ora. Agitated; made into butter. 
CHURN'ING, ppr. Agitating to make butter ; shaking ; stir 


ring. 

CHURNING, n. 1. The operation of making butter from 
cream by agitation; a shaking or stirring. 2. As much 
butter as is made at one operation. 

CHURR’WORM (-wurm), n. (Sax. cyrran.] An insect that 
turns about nimbly, called, also, a fancricket. 

CHOSE. Sce CHOOSE. 

CHU‘SITE, n. A decomposed variety of chrysolite. 

CHÜTE (ante. *. [Fr.] A fall. 

€HT-AZ'€, a. [from the initials of carbon, hydrogen, and 
reri. A term applied to the compounds of hydrocyanic 


acid. 

€HtY-LA'CEOUS, a, Belonging to, or consisting of, chyle. 

€HTLE, x. (Gr. edes. In animal bodics, a white or milky 
fluid, prepared from the chyme, and passing into the 
blood as the means of nutrition. 

€HYL-I-FA€'TION, n. [chyle, and L. facio.) The act or 
pect by which chyle is formed from food in animal 


es. 

€HYL-I-FA€' TIVE, a. Forming or changing into chyle; 
having the power to make chyle. 

t €HYL-I-FI-CA'TO-RY, a. Making chyle. 

€HY-LIFER-OUS, a. [L. chylus and fero.) Bearing or 
transmitting chyle. 

€HY-LO-PO-ETI€, a. [xvA0s and Toca. Chylifactive; 
having the power to change into chyle; making chyle. 

€HYL'OUS, a. Consisting of chyle, or partuking of it. 

€HYME (kimc), n. (Gr. xupos.) That particular modifica- 
tion which food assumes after it has undcrgone the action 
of the stomach, 


€HYN'Ie, 

GIAI UY See CHEMICAL, CHEMIST, CHEMISTRY. 

€HYM'IS-T . 

€HYM-LFL€A TION, n. The process of becoming or being 
formed into chyle. . t 

€HYNMTFY, v. (L. chymus and facio.] To form or become 


chyme. 
€HYM'OUS, a. Pertaining to chyme. | 
CI-Ba’RI-OUS, a. [L. cibarius.] Pertaining to food - useful 
CIFOL N: (Pr. bouls, L. cepula.] A sort of small onion, 
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CLBO'RI-UM, a. (L.] 1. [n erchitecture, an insulated arche'l 
vault on four columns, 2 The coter containing the host 
in Roman Catholic ceremonies 2 The tomb of a mar- 
tyr, eculptured and uscd as an altar, 4. Any insulated 
tabernacle. 5 A largo drinking cup. 6. The Egyptian 


bean. 

CLCADA, w. [L.] A term applicd to a group of inserts of 
many species, living on trees or shrubs, and celebrated 
for their shrill chirp, embracing the tree-hoppers, frog- 
horpers, &c. In .4merica, they are called locusts. a 

CI€'A-TRIE-LE (efk'a-trik-}), n. (L. cícatricula.] The germi- 
nanag or fetal point in the embryo of a seed or the yolk 
of an ceg. 

CI€A-TRÉ-SIVE, a. Tending to promote the formation of 


a cicatrix. 

CI-EATRIX, Jn. (L. cicatriz; Fr. cicatrice] A scar; a 

CI€'A-TRICE, i little seam or elevation of flesh remaining 
after a wound or ulcer is healed. ! 

CI€'A. TRI-ZANT, n A medicine or application that pro- 
motes the formation of a cicatrix. 

€I€-A-TRI-ZA TION, n. The process of healing or forming 
& cicatrix; or the state of being healed, cicatrized, or 
skinned over. 

CI€’A-TRIZE, e. t. To heal, or induce the formation of a 
cicutrix in wounded or ulcerated flesh, or to apply medi- 
cincs for that purpose. 

CIC A-TRIZE, v. £ To heal or be healed; to skin over; as, 
wounded flesh cicatrizes. 

CI€'A-TRIZED, pp. or a. Healed, as wounded flesh ; hav- 
ing a cicatrix formed. 

SIEA ERI ppr. Heating; skinning over; forming a 
cica 

CIC E-LY, n. A plant, a species of charophyllum. See, also, 
Swrrr-CicELY. 

CIC-E-RONE (ché-che-ró'ne or sis-e-ré‘ne), n. [It from Cic- 
ero.] A guide ; one who shows strangers the curiosities 
of a place.— Addison. 

CIC-E- LAN, a. Resembling Cicero. 

CIC-E-RO'NI-AN-ISM, n. Imitanon or resemblance of the 
style or action of Cicero. 

CI€H-O-RA'CEOUS (-ehus), a. (from L. cichorium.) Having 
the qualities of succory. 

CI-CIS'BE-ISM, n. The state or conduct of a cicisbeo. 

CIC-IS-BE'O (che-cbis-bà'o or se-sis’be-o), n. [It] A dangler 
about females; the professed gallant of a married woman. 

CI€'9S-RATE, v. t. (L. cícuro.] To tame; to reclaim from 
wildness. (Lite used.) 

CIE-U-RI'TION, n. The act of taming wild animals. [Rare.] 

CI-COTA, n. [L. cicuta.] The cow-bane, a genus of poison- 
ous plants, including water-hemlock; also, the plant and 
oe. ancient poison called hemlock. See Hem ocx, Nos. 1 
an 

CID, n. (Ar. seid, lord.) The name of an epic poem of the 
Spaniards. 

CIDER, n. (Fr. cidre, or sidre.) The juice of apples ex- 
pee a liquor used for dri The word was former- 

used to signify also other strong liquors. 

CTDER-IST, n. A maker of cider.—Mortimer. 

CiDER-KIN, n. The liquor made of the gross matter of 
app!es, after the cider ís pressed out. 

CI DE-VANT’ (se de-vüng). (Fr.) Formerly ; used to desig- 
nate men who have been in office and retired from it. 

CIZELING. See CEILING. 

CIERGE, n. [Fr.] A wax candle used in religious rites. 

CI-GARP’, n. (Sp. cigarro.) A small roll of tobacco, so form- 
ed as to be tubuler, used for smoking. 

CIL‘ER-Y, n. The drapery or foliage carved on the heads 
of columns.—G wilt. 

CIL'T-A, x. pl. [L.] 1. The eyelids.—2. In botany, long hairs 
on the margin of a vegetable body.—3. In zoology, very 
minute filaments which project from animal membranes, 
and have the form of vibratory motion. . 

CILTA-RY, a. “L. ced Belonging to the eyelids; per- 
taining to the cilia in als or vegetables. 


CIL1T-ATE, a. In botany, furnished or surrounded with 
CIL1-4-TED, § parallel filaments, or bristles, resembling 
the hairs of the eyelids. 


CI-LT*CIOUS (se-lish'ua), a. Made or consisting of hair. 

CIL'T-O-GRADE, a. or x. A term applied to animals which 
swim by means of cilia, as the sea nettle. 

CIMA. See Crua. 

C1-MAR' Ses CHIXERE, and ran. 

CIM'BAL, n. (It. ciambella.) A kind of cake. 

CIM'BRIE, a. Pertaining to the Cimbri. 

CIMBRI€, n. The language of the Cimbri ; 

FCLMELI-ARCH, n. (Gr. KeunnMioys and apxos. The chief 
keeper of the things of value belonging to a church.—Dict. 

CIME-TER, n, (Fr. cwiterre; Sp. and Port. cimitarra ; It. 
scimüarra.] A shert «word a convex cdge or re- 
curvated point, us.:d by the Persians and Turks. 

C? MISS8, n. (L. cimer.] The bedbug. 

CIM-ME/RLAN, a. Pertaining to Cimmerium. 

CIM O.LITE, n. (Gr. xipodta. 
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| the ancients as a remcdy for cryeipelas and other inflam 
mations, 
CIN-€HO'NA, n. (named from the Countess dcl Cinchon.] 
The Peruvian bark tree, guinguina, of numerous specica. 
CIN-EHO'NI-NA, ) n. An alkaloid obtained fiom the bark 


CIN'€EHO-NINE, of cinchona, and one of its medicinal 
CIN-€HO'NI.A, ; active principles. 
CINE€T'URE (sinktyur), n. (L. cinctura.] 1. A belt, a gir- 


dle, or something worn round the y. 2. That which 
encompasses, or incloses.—3. In architecture, a ring or list 
at the top and bottom of a column, separating the shaft at 
one end from the base ; at the other, froin the capital. 

CINET'URED, a. Having a cincture or girdle. 

CINDER, ». chiefly used in the plu, cinders. (Fr. cendre.] 
1. Small coals or particles of fire mixed with ashes; em. 
bers. 2. Small particles of matter, remaining after com 
bustion, in which fire is extinct. 

CIN'DER-WENCH, 1" A woman whose business is to 

CINIDER-WOM'AN, $ rake into heaps of ashes for cinders 

CIN'DER-Y, a. Resembling cinders, or composed of them 

CIN-E-FA€'TION, n. Reduction to ashes. 

CIN'E-RA-RY,a. Pertaining to ashes. 

CIN-E-RATION, n. The reducing of any thing to ashes by 


combustion. 
CIN-ERE-OUS, i [L. cinereus.] Like ashes; having 
CIN-E-RA’CEOUS, the color of the ashes of wood j gray 


CIN-E-RY"TIOUS (-rish‘us), a. (L. cinericius.] Having the 
color or consistence of ashes. 
CIN-ERU-LENT, a. Full of ashes. 
CIN"GA-LESE, n. A native of Ceylon. a. Pertaining to 
iL cingulum.) 


Ceylon. 
A girth; but the word is little 
URCINGLE. 


CIN"GLE, 2. 
used. See 

CIN'NA-BAR, n. (Gr. xirvafapi; L. cinnabaris.] Native red 
sulphuret of mercury.—In the arts, it is called vermilion, 
and is used as a paint—Hepatic cinnabar, is an impure 
cinnabar of a lion-brown color. 

CINWA-BAR-INE, a. Pertaining to cinnabar ; consisting of 
cinnabar, or containing it. 

CINNA-MON, n. (Gr. xivvapov, or xtvvauepor; L. cinna- 
momum.) The bark of two species of laurus. The true 
cinnamon 1s the inner bark of the laurus cinnamomum, a 
native of Ceylon, and is a most grateful aromatic. 

CIN'NA-NON-STONE, n. A mineral found in Ceylon, and 
so named from its resembling cinnamon in color. It is 
sometimes cut and polished for jewelry.— Brande. 

CINQUE (sink), n. Fr. Jve.) A five; a word used in 


ames. 

cINQUE-FOIL, n, (Fr. cingue and feuille.) 1. A creeping 
plant, often called five-fingered grass; a species of poren- 
tilla.—2. In Gothic architecture, an ornamental foliation, 
having five points or cusps, used in windows, panels, &c. 

jar ecd -PACE, n. (Fr. cingue and pas.) A kind of grave 
ance. 

CINQUE'-PORTS, n. pl. [Fr. cin and ports.] Five ports 
(to which three were rward added), near Dover, Eng- 
land, having Decr privileges, and placed under a Ward- 
en, which office is now a sinecure. Their members of 

arliament were called Barons of the Cinque-Ports. 

CINQUE’-SPOT-TED, a. Having five spots. —Shak. 

CIN'TER, n. (Fr.] In architecture, the g erected be 
tween piers to support the materials of an arch when in 
building till they are keyed.—Elmes. 

CT'ON, n. (Fr. cion, or scion.] 1. A young shoot, twig or 
sprout of a tree or plant, or, rather, the cutting of a twig, 
intended for ingrafting on another stock; also, the shoot 
or slip inserted in a stock for propagation. 

CIPHER, n. (Fr. chifre.) 1. In arithmetic, an Arabian or 
Oriental character of this form, 0, which, standing oy it 
self, expresses nothing, but increases or diminishes the 
value of other figures, according to its position. 2. A 
character in general 3. An intertexture of letters, as 
the initials of a name ; a device ; an enigmatical character. 
4. A sccret or disguised manner of ipn certain char- 
acters arbitrarily invented and agreed on by two or more 
persona, to stand for letters or words, and understood 
only by the persons who invent, or agree to use them. 

CYPHER, v.i. In popular language, to use figures, or to 

practice arithmetic. 
2. To des 


CIPHER, v. t. 1. To write in occult characters. 
ignate; to characterize. : 

e HER-KEY (sl'fer-kee), n. A key for deciphering writ 

CYPHERING, 1. Using figures, or practicing arith 
metic. 2. Writing in occult characters. 

CIPHER-ING, n. The act or art of computing by numbers 

CIP'O-LIN, * [qu It. cipolla.] A green marble. 

CIPPUS, n. (L.] A small pillar or column, usually bearing 
an inscription, used by the ancients for various purposes 
often as a funcral monument. 


CIRE. Scs CIRCUS. 
CIR'€AR, n A name in India for district or province.— 


A species of clay, used by | Rennell. 
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CIR CAS'SÍAN (sur kash'an), a. Pertaining to Circassia. 2 
A term qoe to a kind of woolen cloth. 

CIR-CF’AN, a. Pertaining to Circe; a fabled goddess who 
fascinated by poisonous drugs, and then converted her 
victims into swine. 

CIR-CEN'SIAN, a. (L. circenses.) Pertaining to tho circus 
in Rome. 

CIR"CI-NAL, Ja. (L. círcinus.] Rolled in spirally down- 

CIR’CI-NATE, § ward, the tip occupying the center; a 
term in foliation or leafing, as in ferns. ` 

CtRCI-NATE, v. t. (L. circino.] To make a circle; to com- 
nasa. 

! CER-CI-NATION, n. An orbicular motion. 

CLtR’€LE (sur'kl), n. (Fr. cercle; It. circolo ; L. circulus.) 1. 
In geometry, a plane figure comprehended by a single curve 
line, called its circumference, every part of which is equal- 
ly distant from a point called the center.—2. In popular 
*se, the line that comprehends the figure, the plane, or 
surface comprehended, and the whole body or solid mat- 
ter of a round substance, are denominated a circle; ring; 
an orb; the earth. 3. A territorial division; as, a circle 
of the German empire. 4. An assembly surrounding the 
principal person. 5. A series ending wherc it and 

rpetually repeated; a going round. 6. Circumlocution; 
mdirect form of words.—7. In logic, an inconclusive form 
of argument, when the same terms are proved in orbem 
by the same terms, and the parts of the syllogism alter- 
nately by each other, directly and indirectly.—Sywn. Ring; 
circlet; compass; circuit, orb; inclosure; assembly. 

CIR'ELE, v.t. 1. To move round; to revolve round. 2 
To encircle; to encompass; to surround; to inclose.—3. 
To circle in, to confine; to keep together. 

CIR'CLE, v. i. To move circularly. 

CIR'ELED, pp. Surrounded; encompassed; inclosed. 

CIR'CELED,a. Having the form of a circle; round. 

CIR'ELER, n. A mean poet, or circular poet. 

CIR'ELET, n. A little circle; a circle; an orb. 

CHE F s ppr. or a. Encompassing; going round; in- 
closing. 

tCtR€LY, a. In the form of a circle.—Huloet. 

C1R'€O-CELE, n. (Gr. xpsacos, Or xpicos, and xndn.) A va- 
rix, or dilatation of the spermatic vein; a varicocele ; 
hernia varicosa. 

CfR'E€UIT (surkit), n. (Fr. circuit.) 1. The act of moving 
or passing round. 2 The space inclosed in a circle, or 
wi certain limits. 3. Any space or extent measured 
by traveling round. 4. That which encircles; a ring; a 
diadem.—Shak. 5. The Journey of judges for the purpose 
9f holding courts. 6. The couaties or states in which the 
sane judge or judges hold courts and administer justice. 
7. A long deduction of reason.—8. In law, a longer course 
nid proceedings than is necessary to recover the thing sued 


r. 

CIRCUIT, v. i To move in a circle; to go round.—PHilips. 

CIRCUIT, v. t£. To move or go round.— Warton. 

CtR-€CUIT-EER’, n. One who travels a circuit. — Pope. 

CIR-CU-Y"TION (sur-ku-ish'on), n. (L. circvitio] The act 
of going round; compass; circumlocution. — Hooker. 
(Little used. 

CfR-€UT.TOUS (sur-kü'e-tus), a. Going round in a circuit; 
not direct. 

CtR'€CT-TOUS-LY (sur-kü5-tus-ly) adv. Ina circuit. 

CIR-€01-TY, n. A going round; a course not direct. 

t CIR'€U-LA-BLE, a. That may be circulated. 

CIR'€CU.LAR, a. [L. circularis] 1. In the form of a circle; 
round ; circumscribed by a circle. 2. Successive in order ; 
always returning. 3. Vulgar; mean; circumforaneous ; 
as, a circular poet.—Denníis. 4. Ending in itself; used of 
a paralogism, where the second proposition at once proves 
the first, and is proved by it 5. Addressed to a circle, or 
to a number of ons having a common interest; as, a 
circular letter.—6. Circular lines, etrsight lines pertaining 
to the circle, as sines, tangents, &c.—7. Circular numbers 
are those whose powers terminate im the same digits as 
the roots, as 5 and 6, whose squares are 25 and 36.—8. 
Circular sailing is the method of sailing by the arc of a 
great circle. 

C£R'CU-LAR, n. A circular letter, or paper. 

CtR-€U-LART-TY, n. State of being circular. 

CIR'CU.LAR-LY, ade. In a circular manner; in the form 
of a circle; in the form of going and returning. 

t CER'CU-LA-RY, a. Ending in itself.—Hooker. 

C1R'€U.LATE, v. i (Fr. circuler; L. circulo] 1. To move 
in a circle; to move round, and return to the same point. 
2. 'To pass from place to place, from person to person; 
as, the story circulates, 3. To move round; to flow in 
veins or channels; as, sap circulates in plants.—SYN. To 
spread; diffuse; propagate; disseminate. 

CIR'CU-.LATE, v. t. To cause to pass from place to place, 
or from person to person; to put about; to spread. 

CIR'€CU-LàA-TED. pp. Caused to pass round. 

CIR'CU-LA-TING, ppr. or a. Moving or passing round; 
passing from one to another. 
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CIR'€U-LA-TING DECTM-AL, n. In arühmite t. 


ed to decimals in which two or nore ti " get 
OU: repeated in the same order.—Braade pios 
C1R'C€U-LA-TING M£'DI-UM, x. The 


currenc 
of a country. 7. or muneg 

CtR.CU-LATION, n. 1. The act of moring round, or in a 
circle; ns, the circulation of the blood. 9. A serwa in 
which the same ordrr is preserved, and thinze return to 
the same state. 3. The act of going and rcturninz, or of 
passing from place to place, or from person to person. —4. 
Currency; circulating coin, or notes or bills current for 
coin.—5. In chemistry, circulation is an operation hy which 
the same vapor, raised by fire, falls back to be returned 
and distilled several times. 

CIR-ECU.LA-TO'RI-OUS, a. Traveling in a circuit, or from 
house to house. [Little used.] 

CIR'€U-LA-TO-RY, a. 1. Circular. 2. Circulating. 

CIR'€U.LA-TO-RY, n. A chemical vessel. S 

CIR-CUM-AÓTTATE, v. t. To agitate on all eidcs. 

CIR-CUM-AN'BI-EN-CY, ^. (L. circum and ambio.) The 
act of surrounding or encompassing. 

CtR-CUM-AMBI-ENT, a. Surrounding; encompassing; in- 
closing, or being on all sides; used particularly of the ait 
about the earth. 

CIR-CUM-AN'BU-LA TE, v. i (L. círcumambulo.]) To walk 
round about. 

CtR-CUM-AM-BU-LATION, n. The act of walking round. 

CitR-€UM-CELLION, x. In Church history, one of a set 
of illiterate peasants that adhered to the Donatists in the 
fourth century. 

CIR'€UM-CISE, v. t. (L. creumcido.] 1. To cut off the 
prepuce or foreskin; a ceremony or rite in the Jewish 
and Mohammedan religions —2 Figuratirely, to purify 


the heart. 
CIR'CUM-CIS ED (sur’kum-sizd), pp. or a. Having the pre- 
ce cut off; purified spiritually. 


CLR’€UM-CIS-ER, n. One who performs circumcision. 
CIR’CUM-CIS-ING, ppr. Cutting off the prepuce ; purify- 


ing spo. 

CIR-CUM-CISION (-sizh‘un), n. 1. The act of cutting off 
the prepuce or foreskin. 2 Spiritual purification.—3. The 
circumcision, Jews as distinguished from Gentiles. 

CtR-CUM-ELUSION, n. The act of inclosing on all sides. 

t CtR-CUN-€UR-SATION, n. [L. circum and curso.) The 
act of running about. 

CtR-C€UM-DUET, v. t. (L. circumduco.] To contravene; to 
nullify ; a term of civil law. (Little uscd.) 

CfR-CUM-DUE'TION, n. 1. A leading about; [litle used.) 
2. An annulling; cancelation ; (little used.) 

t CIR’EUM-FER, v. t. (L. circumfero.]) To bear or carry 
round.— Bacon. 

CIR-CUMFER-ENCE, n. (L. circumferentia.) 1. The line 
that goes round or encompasses a figure; a periphery ; 
appas particularly to the line that gces round a circle, 
sphere, or other figure Approseting these in form. 2. The 
space included in a circ 3. An orb or circle ; as, "the 
broad circumference (a shield) hung on his shoulders like 
the moon."— Milton. 

t CtR-CUMFER-ENCE, v. t. To include in a circular space. 


—Brown. 

CtR-€UM-FE-RENTIAL, a. Pertaining to the circumfer- 
ence.— Parkhurst. 

CtR-CUM-FE-RENTOR, n. An instrument ueed by sur- 
veyors for taking angles with the macnetic needle. 

CIR'€UM-FLE€CT, v.t. To place the circumflex on a word. 

CtR’€UM-FLEX, n. (L. circumflerus.} L A wave of the 
voice embracing both a rise and fall on the same syllable. 
2. A character or accent denoting a rise and fall of the 
voice on the same long syllable, marked, in Greek, thus, `, 
and in Latin, thus, ^. . 

CtR’€UM-FLEX, v. t. To mark or pronounce with the ac 
cent called a circumflex. 

CtR-CUMFLU-ENCE, n. [L. circumftuens.] A flowing round 
on all sides ; an inclosure of waters. 

CtR-CUNFLU-ENT, a. Flowing round; surrounding as e 


fluid. —. ope. 
CIR-CUM'TLU-OUS, a. AE: circumfluus.| Flowing round 
encompassing as a fluid; circumfment. 
CtR-€UN-FO-RANE-AN, 


la. (L. circumforancus.] Going 

CIR-CUM-FO-RANE-OUS, § a 
ing from house to house. 

CIR-OUM-FÜSE. v. t. (L. circumfusus.] 1. To pour round, 
asa fluid. 2 To spread round ; to surround. 

CIR-€UM-FÜ'SILE, E (L. ran and fusilis.) That may 
be p or spread roun : 

CiR-€UM-FUOSION, . The act of pouring or spreading 
round ; the state of being poured roun "a 

CIEN [L. circum and gestat] A 
c ing about.— Taylor. 

CIR.€CUM'6 Y-RATE, £s [L. circum and gyrus.) d roll 

CIR-CUM-YRE, or turn round. [Little usec 4 

CItR-CUM-OY-RATION, n. The act of turning, rolling, of 
whirling round ; the turning of a limb in its eocket. 


ut; walking or wander- 
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9 CtR-€UM 1 TION (sur-kuin-ish'un), a. (L. circumeo.) The 
act of guing round. — Dict. 

CIR-CUMJACENT, a. [L. circumjacens.] Lying round; 
bordering on every side. 

CIR-CUN-LI-GITION, x. (L. circumligo.) The act of 
binding round; the bond with which auy thing is en- 
conipasaed. 

CIR-CUN-LO-€0 TION, n. (L. circumlocutio.) A circuit or 
compass of words; a periphrase ; the usc of a number of 
words to express an idca Instead of a single term. 

CIR-CUM.LO€'8.TO-RY, a. Pertaining to circumlocution, 
or a compass of words; periphrastic. 

CtR-CUM-MCR'ED, a. (L. circum and murus] Walled 
round; cncompasecd with a wall. 

CIR-CUM-NAV I-GA-BLE, a. That may be saílcd round. 

CER-€CUM.NAVT.GATE, e. t. (L. circumnavigo.) To sail 
round ; to pass round by water. 

CIR-€UM-NAV-I-GATION, n. The act of sailing round 

CtR-€UM-NAVT-GA-TOR, n. One who sails round. 

CIR-CUM-PLI-CA'TION, 2. (L. circumplico.] A folding, 
winding, or wrapping round ; or a etate of being enwrap- 
ped. (Little used.) 

CÍiR.CUM-POLAR, a. About the pole. 

CIR.CUM-PO-SI"TION (-zish'un) n. The act of placing in 
a circle : or the state of being so placed. 

CtR-CUM-RABION, n. [L. circumrasio.] The act of shav- 
ing or paring round. [Little used. 

CtR-CUN-ROTA-RY,a. Turning, ro 
—Shenstone. 

CtLR-€UN-RO-TATION, ^. [L. circum and rotatio.) The 
act of rolling or revolving round, as a wheel; circumvo- 
lution ; the state of being whirled round. 

CtR-€UM-SCIS'SILE, a. [L. circumscindo, to cut round.) 
A term applied to a mode of dehiscence in botany, occur- 
ring by a transverse circular separation of the sides of the 


o ; 
CiR.€ UN-SCRIBA-BLE, a. Capable of being circumscribed. 
CIR-CUN-SERIBE’, v. t. [L. cirvcumscribo.} 1. To inclose 

within a certain limit. 2. To write round ; (little used.]— 

Syn. To bound; limit; restrict; confine; abridge; re- 


strain. 

CIR-CUM-SCRIB'ED (sur-kum-skribd), pp. or a. Drawn 
round, as a line; limited ; confined. 

CIR-€UN-SECRIBTING, ppr. Drawing a line round; in- 
closing ; limiting; confining. 

C1R-CUM-SCRIPTI-BLE, a. That may be circumscribed 
or limited hy bounds. 

CYR-C€UM-SCRIPTION, n. 1. The line that limits; limita- 

. tion; bound; confinement. 9. The margin, termination, 
or limits of a body. 3. A circular inscription. 

CtR-CUM-SC€R IVE, a. Defining thc external form; 
marking or inclosing the limits or superficies of a body. 

CtR-CUM-SERIPTIVE-LY, adv. Ina limited manner. 

CIR'CUM-SPECT, a. [L. circumspectus] Cautious; pru- 
dent; watchful on all sides; wary; thoughtful. 

t CIER'EUM-SPECT, v. t. To examine carefully. 

CIR-EUX-SPE€'TION, n. [L. circumspectio.) Attention to 
all thc facts and circumstances of tbe casc.—SYN. Caution; 
watchfulness; deliberation; thoughtfulness; wariness ; 
forecast. 

C1R.CUM-SPECTTVE, a. Looking round ev 
tious ; careful of consequences; watchful of 

CIR-CUM-SPEECTTIVE.LY, ado. Cautiously ; vigilantly ; 
heedfully ; with watchfulness to guard against danger. 

CIR'€UM-SPECT-LY, adv. cy with watch fulness 
every way; with attention to guard against surprise or 

fcr. 

CIR'€UM-SPECT-NESS, n. Caution; circumspection ; vig- 
ilance in guardi t evil from every quarter. 

C1R'CUM-STANCEÉ, n. [L. circumstantia.) 1. Something at- 
tending, appendant, or relativc to a fact, or case; a par- 
ticular thing, which, though not essential to an action, in 
some way atlectsit. 2. One of the adjuncts of a fact, which 
make it more or less criminal, or make an accusation 
more or less probable ; accident; something adventitious ; 
incident ; cvent—3. Circumstances, in the plural, condition 
in regard to wor estate ; state of property. 

t CIER'EUM-STANCE, v. t. To place in a particular situa- 
tion.— Donne. 

CIR'€UN-STANCED, pp.or a. Placed in a particular man- 
ner, with regard to attending facts or incidents; as, cir- 
cumstanced aa we were, we could not escape. 

f CIR'EUM-STANT, a. Surrounding. 

tf CLR-CUN-STAN’TIA-BLE, a. Capable of being circum- 
stanced.— Bishop Taylor. 

CIR-CUM-STAN‘TIAL, a. 1. Attending; relating to; but 
not essential 2. Consisting in or pertaining to circum- 
stances, or to particular instances. 5 Incidental; casual 


g, or whirling round. 


way; cau- 


4. Abounding with circumstances, or exhibiting all the cir- . 


cumstances ; minute; particular.—5. In law, circumstantial 
evidence is that which is obtained from circumstances, 
which necessarily or usually attend facta of a particular 


nature, from which arises presumption. 
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CIR-CUM-STAN'TIAL, n. Circumstantials are tuings incl 
deut to the main subjcct, and hence of less importance. 
CIR-€UNM-STAN-TIAL/I-TY, n. 1. The appendage of cir. 
cumstanccs ; the state of any thing as modified by circum. 
stances. 2. Particularity in exhibiting circumstances; mu 

nuteness. 

CiLR-€UN-STANTIAL-LY, adv. 1. According to circum- 
stances; not essentially ; accidentally. 2 Minutely; ex- 
actly ; in every circumstance or particular. 

CtR-CUM-STANTIATE, v. t. 1. To place in particular cir- 
cumstances. ‘< To place in a particular condition with 
vee to power or wealth—Swift. [This word is little 
use 

CIR-CUM-TER-RINE-OUS, a. [J. circum and terra.) 
Around the earth. 

CIR-€UN-UN'DU-LATE, v. t. [L. circum and undulatus.) To 
flow round, as waves. 

CER-€UM-VAL'LATE, v.t. To surround with a rampart. 
(Little used. 

CLR-CUM-VAL-LATION, n. (L. circumcallo.] In the art 
of war, a surrounding with a wall or trench; also, the wall 
or trench which thus surrounds either the place besieged 
or the camp of the besiegers. 

HORSE E€'TION, 2. [L. circum and reko.) A carry- 

g about. 

CIR-CUM-VENT', v. t. (circumcenio] To gain advantage 
over another, or to accomplish a purpose by arts, strata- 
gem, or dcception.—Svw. To deceive; de'ude; impose 
on; come round ; cheat. 

CIRE DTVENTED, pp. Deceived by craft or stratagem . 

eludcd. 

CtR-CUM-VENT'ING, ppr. Deceiving; imposing on. 

CIR-CUN-VENTION, w. 1. The act of prevailing over an- 
other by arta, address, or fraud; deception; fraud; im. 

eme; delusion. 2. Prevention; preoccupation.— Shak. ; 

8. 
Ci eU. VENTTVE, 4. Deceiving by artifices; deluding. 
CtR-CUN-VEST,, v. t. fL. circumvestio] To cover round, 


as with a ent.— Jotton. 
CiR-€UM-VO-LA‘TION, n. (L. circumvolo.] The act of fly- 
ing round. (Little used. 


CIR-CUM-VO-LU'TION, x. The act of rolling round; the 
state of being rolled ; also, the thing rolled round another. 
—2. In architecture, a turn in the spiral line of the Ionic 


capital 
CIR-CUNM-VOLVE' (sur-kum-volv^, v. t. (L. circumcolvo.) 
To roll round ; to cause to revolve ; to put into a circular 


motion. 

CtR-CUM-VOLVE, v. | To roll round; to revolve. 

CitR-C€UM-VOLV’ED (sur-kum-volvd), pp. Rolled round, 
moved in a circular manner. 

CiR-C€UM-VOLV‘ING, ppr. Rolling round; revolving. 

CIR'€US, ».; pl. Cracuses. [L.] 1. In antiquity, a long, 
oval edifice, used for the exhibition of games and shows 
to the people. 2 The open area, or space inclosed, in 
which wcre exhibited games and shows.—3. In modern 
times, a circular inclosure for the exhibition of feats of 
horsemanship. 

CIRL, x. An Italian bird about the size of a sparrow. 

CIRRHO-POD, x. See CIRRIPED. 

CIR-RIFER-OUS, a. (L. cirrus and fero.) Producing ten- 
drils or claspers, as a plant. 

cere a. (L. cirrus and gero.] Having curled 
ocks. 

CIR'RI-PED, n. (L. cirrus and pes.) A general term 
plied to the barnacle kind, which are inclosed in a shell 
more or less conical, and have long and slender feet, which 
curve ae in a kind of curl. 

CIR'RO-€U'MU-LUS, n. In meteorology, & cloud composed 
of the cumulus broken up into small masses, presenting a 
fleecy appearance, as in a mackerel-back sky.— D. Olmsted. 

CIRR A'TUS, n. In meteorology, a cloud having the 
Characters of the stratus in its main body, but of the cirrus 
on its margin.—D. Olmsted. 

CIR'ROUS, a. (L. cirrus.] In botany, terminating in a curl 
or tendril. 

CIRRUS, n. (L. a lock or curl) 1. In meteorology, a name 
given to one of the four fundamental clouds, from its 

brous appearance resembling carded wool.—D. Olmsted. 
2. A fossil turbinated shell of the chalk —Manrtell. 

CiR’SO-CELE (sur'so-seel), n. (Gr. xipcos and xnAn.) A dil- 
atation of the spermatic vein.—Quincy.— Core. 

CIS-ALP'INE, a. (L. cis and 4 On this side of the 
Alps, with regard to Rome ; that is, on the south of tha 
Alps; o to transalpine. 

CIS-AT-LÁN' TIC, a. On this side of the Atlantic.—Story. 

CI3'PA-DANE, a. (L. cis and Pad s.) On this side of the 
Po, with regard to Rome ; that is, on the south side. 

CIS’SOID, n. (Gr. x:ecos and cos] In geometry, a curve 
of the second ordcr, invented by Diocles. 

FCIS'SOR. See CizAR and Scrsson. 

CIST, n. (Gr. xsorn, a chest.) In architecture and sculpture, 
a chest, or basket, usually applied to the baskets employed 
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tn processions connected with the Eleusinlan mystcries.— 
Brande. See, also, CYST. 

SISTED, a. Inclosed ina cyst. See Cysrep. 

CIS-TER'CIAN (-shan), n. [Cisteauz.] A monk, a reformed 
Benedictine. 

CIS'TERN, n. (L. cisterna] 1. An artificial reservoir or re- 
ceptacle for holding water or other liquida. 2. A natural 
reservoir ; a hollow place containing water ; as a fountain 
or lake. 

CIST'I€. See CYSTIC. 

CISTUS, n. (Gr. xtaros.] The rock-rose.—Encyc. 

CIT, n. (contracted from citizen.) A citizen; (in a low sense;) 
an inhabitant of a city; a pert townsman; a pragmatical 
trader.— Pope. ; 

CIT'A-DEL, n. (Fr. citadelle; It. cittadella.) A fortress or 
castle in or near a city, intended for its defense ; a place 
of arma, 

CITAL, n. 1. Reproof; impeachment—Shak. ; (little used.) 
2. Summons; citation ; quotation ; [little used. 

CI-TA TION, n. (L. citatio.) 1. A summons; an official call 
or notice, given to a n, to appear in court. 2. Quo- 
tation ; the act of citing a passage from a book. 3. Enu- 
meration ; mention. 

CITA-TO-RY, a. Citing; calling; 
form of citation. 

CITE, v. t. (L. cito.) 1. To call upon officially, or authori- 
tatively ; to summon ; to give legal or official notice, as to 
a defendant to appear in court. 9. To enjoin ; to direct; 
to summon; to order or urge. 3. To quote; to name or 
repeat, as a passage or the words of another, either from 
a book or from verbal communication. 4. To call or name 
in support, proof, or confirmation. 

CITED, pp. Quoted; summoned. 

CITER, n. 1. One who cites or summons into court. 9. 
One who quotes a passage or the words of another. 

CIT'ESS, n. A city woman. [Little used. 

VICA RISTIS, a. [L. cithara.] Pertaining to or adapted 
to the harp. 

CITH'ERN, n. (L. cithara.) A stringed musical instrument 
among the ancients. 

CITT-CISM, n. The manners of a cit or citizen. 

CITIED (sit'id), a. Belonging to a city.— Drayton. 

CITT-GRADE, a, Relating to a tribe of spiders, whose legs 
are usually fit only for running, 

CITING, ppr. Quoting; summoning. 

CTT'I-Z EN (sit'e-zn), n. (Fr. citoyen] 1. A native of a city, 
or an inhabitant who enjoys the freedom and privileges of 
the city in which he resides. 2. A townsman; a man of 
trade; not a gentleman. 3. An inhabitant; a dweller in 
any city, town, or place.—4. In a general sense, a native or 
permanent resident in a city or country.—5. In thc United 
States, a person, native or naturalized, who has the privi- 
lege of exercising the elective franchise, and of purchasing 
and holding real estate. 

CITT.ZEN, a. Having the qualities of a citizen. 

CITT-Z EN-SOL'DIER, n. term applied to those who are 
at once citizens and soldiers, as the militia of a country. 

CITT-ZEN-ESS, n. A female citizen.— Booth. (Rare. 

CITI-ZEN-SHIP, n. The state of being vested with the 
rights and privileges of a citizen. 

CITRATE, n. (L. citrus.) In chemistry, a salt formed by 
a union of the citric acid with a base. The onion yields 
citrate of lime.— Ure. 

CIT'RENE, n. A crystalline compound of hydrogen and 
carbon obtained from the essential oil of lemons. 

CITRI€, a Belonging to lemons or limes ; as, citric acid. 

CITRI€ AC'ID,». An acid obtained from lemon juice and 
some other substances. 

CIT'RIL, n. A beautiful song bird of Italy. 

CIT-RI-NATION, n. The turning to a yellow-green color. 

CITRINE, a. (L. citrinus.) Like a citron or lemon; of a 
lemon color; yellow, or ish-yellow. 

CITRINE, n. A yellow, pellucid variety of quartz crystal. 

CITRON, n. (Fr. citron.) The fruit of the citron-tree, a 
large species of lemon. 

CIT'RON-TREE, n. The tree which produces the citron, 
of the gu citrus. 

CIT'RON-WA"TER, n. A liquor distilled with the rind of 
citrons. 

I CIT'RUL, n. The pompion or pumpkin. 

CITTERN. See CiTHERN. | 

CITY, n. (Fr. cité; It. citta.) 1. In a gencral sense, a large 
town.—2. In a more appropriate sense, a corporate town; a 
town or collective body of inhabitants incorporated and 
governed by particular officers, as a mayor and aldermen. 
—In Great Britain, a borough or town corporate which is 
or has been the seat of a bishop or the capital of his see.— 
Brande. 3. The collective body of citizens, or the inhab- 
itants of a city. 

CIT'Y, a. Pertaining to a city.—Shak. 

CIT'Y-€OURT, x. The municipal court of a city, consisting 
of the mayor or recorder and aldermen.— United States. 


having the power or 


CIVES, n. [Fr.cive) A species of leek, growing in tufts, | 
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CIV'ET, n. (Fr. civette] A substance, of the eonalat^ 
butter or honey, taken from a bag unde nae or 

ë D r is used asa Perfume” ee 

IR. e animal that produces cive Dpeelea 
CIO < TL, ca to the pole-cat imd fox. iii 
» A. (L. civicus.) Literally, pertaining to a ci 

citizen; relating to elen affaire" or honora Civie za 
among the Romans, a crown or garland of oak leaves and 
acorns given to the soldier who had preserved the life of 
a citizen in battle. 

CIVIL, a. (L. civilis.) 1. Relating to the community, or to 
the policy and government of the citizens and subjccta of 
a state. 2. Itclating to any man as a member of a com 
munity. 3. Reduced to order, rule, and government; 
under a regular administration; implying some refine- 
ment of manners; not savage or wild. 4. Civilized; cour- 
teous ; Sopin gentle and obliging; well bred; affa- 
ble; kind ; having the manners of a city. 5. Sober; not 
gay or showy; as, *civil-suited morn."— Milton. 6. Com- 
plaisant; polite; a popular colloquial use of the word. —T7. 
Civil death, in lat, is that which cuts off a man from civil 
society, as outlawry, banishment, &c.—8. Ciril law, ln s 
general sense, the law of a state, city, or country ; but in 
an ate sense, the Roman law.—9. Civil list, in 
England, formerly a list of the entire expenscs of the civil 
government; and hence the officers of civil govcrnment, 
who are paid from the public treasury. By a late law, 
the civil list now embraces only the expenditures for the 
support of the reigning monarcb's household. Brande— 
10. Civil state, the whole body of the laity or citizens, not 
included under the military, maritime, and ccclesiastical 
states. —11. Civil war, a war between people of the same 
state or city.—192. Civil year, the legal year, or annual ac- 
count of time which a government appoints to bc used in 
its own dominions.— 13. Civil architecture, the architecture 
which 1s employed in constructing buildings for the pur- 
poses of civil life. 14. This term is often employed in 
nae with military; as, a civil hospital ; the civil serv- 


ice, &c. 
CIVIL EN-GI-NEER’, n. One employcd in civil engincer- 


ing. 

CIVIL EN-GI-NEERING, n. The science or art of con. 
structing canals, railroads, docks, aud other public im- 
provements, as distinguished from military engincering, 
which is confined to war. 

CI-VILIAN, n. 1. One who is skilled in the Roman or civil 
law; a professor or doctor of civil law.—9. In a more er. 
tended sense, one who is vcrsed in law and government. 3. 
A student of the civil law. 4. One engaged in civil, not 
military or clerical pursuits. Civilist is not used. 

CI-VILT-TY, n. (L. civilitas.] 1. The state of being civil 
ized; civilization; [little used.) 9. Good brecding ; deco- 
rum of behavior in the treatment of others, accompanied 
with kind offices. Civility respects manners or external 
deportment, and, in the plural, civilities denote acta of po- 
liteness. 

CIV-IL-I-ZA"TION, n. 1. The act of civilizing, or the state 
of being civilized. 2. The act of rendering a criminal 
process civil; (not used. 

CIVIL-IZE, v. t. (It. civilizzare; Fr. civiliser.] To reclaim, 
from a savage state; to introduce civility of manners 
eons a people, and instruct them in the arts of regular 


CIVIL-IZED, pp. or &. Reclaimed from savage life and 
manners ; instructed in arts, learning, and civil manners. 

CIV'IL.IZ-ER, n. 1. One who civilizes; he who reclaims 
others from a wild and savage life, and teaches them the 
rules and customs of civility. 2 That which reclaims 
from savageness. 

CIV'IL-1IZ-ING, ppr. or a. Reclaiming from savage life ; in- 
structing in arta and civility of manners. 

CIVIL-LY, adv. 1. In a manner relating to government, or 
to the rights or character of a member of the community. 
2. In a manner relating to private rights. 3. Not natu- 
rally, but in law, 4. Politely ; complaisantly ; gently; with 
due decorum; courteously. 5. Without gaudy colors or 


finery ; lobe) ! 
CIV18M, n. [L. ion State of citizenship ; patriotism. 
t CIZ'AR, e. t. To clíp with scissors.—Beaumont and Ft. 


CIZ'AR. See Scissors. 

CIZE, for SizE, is not in use. ⁄ 

€LAB'BER, n. Milk turned, become thick, or 

BON'NY-€LAB'BER, § inspissated. h 

€LAEK, v. i (Fr. claquer.) 1. To make a sudden, 4 1 
noise, as by striking or cracking; to clink; to clic A 
To utter words rapidly and continually, or with sharp, 
rupt sounds; to let the tongue run. dicus 

€LA€K, n. |W. clec.) 1. A sharp, abrupt sound, pea aia 
ly repeated, such as is made by striking an xw AP "Sr 
2. Continual talk. 3. The instrument 1 Du decre A 

t-mill, to move or shake ^x. 

said pn according to Johason, a bell that rings when 
more corn is required to be put in. 
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€LA€R'-DISH, n. A beggar’s dish, with a movable cover, 
which they clack.—Shak 

€LACK'ER,m. Onc who clacks; that which clacke. 

ELACNING, ppr. or a. Making n sharp, abrupt sound, con- 
tinually repented ; talking continually; tattling. 

ELAEKING, x A prating. 

CLAD, pp. (Se Crorur.] Clothed; invested; covered as 
with a rent. For pelad, see YCLAD. 

ELAIM, e. t. [L. clamo.) 1. To call for; to ask or seck to 
obtain, by virtuc of authority, right, or supposcd right; to 
challenge as a right; to demand as due. 2. To assert, or 
maintain as a right. 3. To have aright or title to. 4. To 
proclaim; (obs. 5. To call or name; [obs.] 

CLAIM. a. demand of a right or supposed right; a call- 
ing on another for something due, or supposed to be duc. 
2. A right to claim or demand ; a title to any debt, priv- 
fece, or other thing in possession of another. 3. The 
thing claimed or demanded. 4. A loud call; as, this is a 
claim on your charity.—Spenser. 

€LAIN'A-BLE, a That may be demanded as due. 

€LAIM'ANT, n. 1. A person who claims; one who de- 
mands any thing as his right. 2. Aperson who has a right 
to claim or demand. 

€LiIMED, pp. Demanded as due ; challenged as a right ; 
asserted ; maintained. 

€LAIM'ER, n. Aclaimant; one who demands as due. 

€LA1N'ING, ppr. Demanding as due; challenging as a right; 
asserting; maintaining. 

€LAIM'LESS, a. Having no claim. 

€LAIR-OB-SCUÜRE. See CLARE-0BSCUBE. 

€LAIR-VOY'ANCE, v. [Fr.] Literally, clear-sightedness ; a 
power attributed to persons in a mesmeric state, of dis- 
cerning objects not present to the senses. 

€LAIR-VOY’ANT, a. Discerning things not present to the 


senses, 
€LAM, n. A bivalvular shell-fish, valued for food. 

CLAM, v. t. (Sax. clemian.] To clog with glutinous or vis 

ELAM, v. £ In Bell ringi unite sounds in the peal. 

, t. ringing, to sounds in the = 
Smart. [Eng] a m 

€LAM, v. £ Tobe moist. [Little used.] 

€LAN'-SHELL, n. The shell of a clam. 

€LA'MANT.a. C g; beseeching. 

PLAN BET v.i. To climb with difficulty, or with hands 
and feet. 

€LAM'BER-ING, ppr. Climbing with effort and labor. 

€LAM'MI-NESS, a. The state of being viscous; viscosity ; 
stickiness; tenacity of a soft substance. 

€LAN'MY, a. Thick; viscous; adhesive; soft and sticky; 

utinous; tenacious. 

€LAN'OR, n. (L. clamor.) 1. A great cry ; continued vo- 
ciferation. Shak.—2. Figuratively, loud and continued 
noise, or complaint. —Sy N. Outcry; exclamation; noise; 
uproar. 

€LANM'OR, e. t. To stun with noise. Bacon.—To clamor 
bells, is to multiply the strokes. 

€LAMOR, v. £ To utter loud sounds, or outcries; to talk 
loud ; to utter loud voices repeatedly; to vociferste; to 
complain; to make importunate demands. 

€LAM'OR-ER, n. One who clamors. 

€LAM'OR-ING, ppr. Making a great and continued noise, 

articularly in complaint or importunate deniands. 

SLAMOR-OUS, a. Speaking and repeating loud words.— 
Syn. Noisy; vociferous; loud ; turbulent; boisterous. 

€LAM'OR-OUS-LY, adv. With loud noise or worda. 

€LAM'OR-OUS-NESS, n. The state or quality of being loud 
or noisy. : 

SLAMP, A [D.klamp.] 1.In general, something that fastens 
or binds; a piece of timber or of iron, used to fasten work 
together; or a particular manner of uniting work by lct- 
ting boards into each other. 2. An instrument with a 
ecrew at one end, used by joiners to hold picccs of wood 
together —3. In ship-building, a thick plank on the inner 

art ofa ship's side, used to sustain the ends of tac beams. 

. A smooth, crooked piate of iron, forelocked on the trunn- 
ions of a cannon to keep it fast to the carriage. 5. A pile 
of bricks laid up for burning. 

CLAMP, v. t. 1. To fasten with clam 
a piece of board with the grain to 
of board across the grain. 

€LAMP, v. i. [D. klompen.) To tread heavily. [Craven di 


] 

€LAMPED (klampt), pp. United or strengthened with a 
clamp. 

€LAMP'NG, ppr. Fastening or strengthening with a clamp. 


ELAN, n. [Ir. clann, or cland; Erse, clan, or klaan.] 1. A 
race; a family; a tribe.—2. In Scotland, a tribe or collcc- 


—23. In joinery, to fit 
e end of another piece 


tion of familica united under a chieftain, usually having the | 


same surname, and supposed to be descendcd from a com- 
mon ancestor.—?. In contempt, a sect, society, or body of 
rsons closely united.— Swift. 
€LAN'€U-LAR, a. (L. clancularius.) Clandestine ; sccret; 
private; concealed. (Lisle used.| 
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€LAN'CU.LAR-LY, ado. Privately ; secretly. (Little used.| 

€LAN-DES'TINE, a. [L. clandestinus.) Used ina bad sense, 
withdrawn from public vicw.—SvN. Hidden, secret; pri 
vate; concealed; undcrhand; sly; fraudulent 

€LAN-DES'TINE-LY, adv. Secrctly ; privately. 

€LAN.DES'TINE-NESS, n. Secrecy; a state of conceal 
ment. 

t €LAN-DES-TINT-TY, n. Privacy or sccrecy. 

€LANG, v. t. or £ [L. clango.] “To mako a sharp, shrill sound, 
ns by striking metallic substances; or to strike with a 


sharp sound. 

ELANG, a. [L. clangor.) A sharp, shrill sound, made by 
striking together metallic substances, or sonorous bodies. 
or any like sound. 

€LAN"GOR (klanggor), n. (L.] A sharp, shrill, harsh sound. 

den. See CLANO. 

€LAN*GOR-OUS, a. Sharp or harsh in sound. 

€LAN*GOUS, a. Making a clang,or a shrill or harsh sound. 

CLANK, n. The loud, shrill, sharp sound, made by a col- 
lision of metallic or other sonorous es. 

€LANK, v. t. or š To make a sharp, shrill sound; to strike 
with a sharp sound. 

€LAN'NISH, a. Closely united, like a clan; disposed to ad- 
here closely, as thc mcmbers of a clan. 

€LAN'NISH-LY, adv. In a clanish manner. 

€LAN'NISH-NESS, x. Close adherence or disposition to 
unite, as a clan. 

€LAN'SHIP, n. A state of union, as ina family or clan; an 
association under a chieftain. 

€LAP, v. t. ; pret. and pp. clapped or clapt. (D. klappen, klop- 
pen.) 1. To strike with a quick motion, so as to make a 
noise by the collision; to strike with something broad, or 
having a flat surface. 2. To thrust; to drive together; to 
shut hastily ; as, to clap to the door. 3. To thrust, or drive 
together; to put one thing to another by a hasty or sud- 
den motion; as, to clap spurs to a horse. 4. To thrust; 
to put, pse or send ; as, to clap one into prison. 5. To 
applaud ; to manifest approbation or praise by striking the 
hands together. 6. To infect with venereal poison.— To 
clap up. 1. To make or complete hastily. 2. To imprison 
hastily, or with little delay. 

€LAP, v. £ 1. To move or drive together suddenly with 
noise. 2. To enter on with alacrity and briskness, with 
to ; as, " clap to," in respect to any work or business. 3. 
To strike the hands together in applause. 

€LAP, n. 1. A driving together; a thrust and collision of 
bodies with noise, usually with broad surfaces. 2 A sud. 
den act or motion ; as, to pay your debts at a clap.—SAzk., 
[rare.] 3. A burst of sound; a sudden explosion. 4. An 
act o applause ; a striking of hands to express approba- 
tion. 5. (Fr. clapoir.) A venereal infection. P. 
With falconers, the nether part of the beak of a hawk. 

€LAP'-BOARD (klab/bord), n. A thin, narrow board for 
covering houses. The word is also used as a verb for to 
cover with clap-boards; [United States.]—In England, ac- 
cording to Bailey, a clap-board is what in America is called 
a stave for casks. 

€LAP'-DISH, n. A wooden bowl or dish. 

€LAP'-DO€-TOR, n. One who is skilled in healing the 
clap, or venereal disease. 

€LAP'-NET, n. A net for taking larks. 

€LAP-TRAP, x. A trap for clapping in theatres; hence a 
trick or device to gain applause. 

€LAPPED (klapt), pp. st or put on or together; ap- 
plauded by striking the hands together ; infected with the 
venereal disease. 

€LAPPER, n. 1. A person who claps, or applauds by clap- 
ping. 2. That which strikes, as the tongue of a bell, or the 
piece of wood that strikes a mill-hopper. 3. A burrow or 
inclosure ; [obs. 

tELAP PER, n. (Old Fr. clapier.) A place for rabbits to 
burrcw in.— Chaucer. 

€LAP'PER-CLAW, v. t. 1. To fight and scratch.—Smart. 
Hence 2. To scold; to abuse with the tongue; to revile. 

€LAPPING, ppr. Driving or putting on, in, over, or under, 
by a sudden motion ; striking the hands together. 

€LAP'PING, n. The act of striking the hands together, or 
dinarily by way of applause. 

SERES E ie order ar a de 

C n. eat ta 

€LAREN-CIEOX $ (klarcn-shu),? ‘second king at arms, 
s0 called from the Duke of Clarence. 

€LARE-OPB-SCURE' n. (L. clarus and obscurus.) In paint 
ing, the art of judiciously distributing light and shade; 
also, a painting executed in two colors. 

€LAR'ET, n. (Fr. claire.) A epecice of French wine, of a 
clear pale rcd color. 

€LAR'I-EHORD, n. (L. clarus and chorda.) A musical in- 
strument in form of a spinct, now out of usc. 

| €LAR-L-FI-CATION, n. The act of clearing ; particularly 

the clearing or fining of liquid substances by chemical 
! means. 
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CLART-FIED, pp. or a. Purified; made clear or fine; def- 
ccatc 

€LART.FI-ER, n. 1. That which clarifies or purifies. 2. A 
vessel in which liquor is clarified. 

OLART-FY, v. t. (Fr. clarifer.] 1. To make clicar; to purify 
from feculent matter; to defccate; to fine. 3. To make 
clcar; to brighten or illuminate ; (rarely used.) 

€LART-FT, v. É 1. To cloarup ; to grow clear or bright. 2, 
To grow orbecome clear or fine; to becomc pure, as liquors. 

OLAR1-F¥-ING, ppr. or a. Making clear, pure, or bright ; 
defecating ; growing clear. 

“€LART-ON, n. (Fr. clairon.) A kind of trumpet, whose 
tube is narrower, and its tone more acute and shrill, than 
that of the common trumpet. 

€LAR-FO-NET,) n. (Fr. inette.) A wind instrument 

€LAR'-NET, ý of music, with a mouth partaking of a 
trumpet form, and played on by holes and keys. 

CLARO NOUS a. (L. clarus and sonus.) Having a clear 
sound. 

€LAR'-TUDE, x. Clearness; splendor. [Little used.) 

CLARITY, n. (Fr. clarté; L. claritas.)  Clearnesa; bright- 
ness; splendor. (Little used.] 

€LART, v. t£. To daub; to smear; to spread.—North of 

€ Witz w di iry 

L ; G. et; slippery ; ; miry.— Grose. 
t€LARY, v. £ To ies loud or hri noise. 

€LA'RY, n. [a corruption of selarez.] A plant of the genus 

ía, or sage ; salvía selarea. 

€LA'RY-WA'TER, n. A composition of brandy, sugar, cla- 
r owers and cinnamon, with a little ambergris dissolved 


ELASH, v. £ (D. kletsen.] 1. To strike against with force ; 
as, their arms clashed. 9. To meet in opposition ; to be 
contrary ; to act in a contrary direction; to interfere; as, 
their interests clash. 

ELASH, v.t. To strike one thing against another with sound. 

€LASH, =. 1. A meeting of bodies with violence ; a strik- 
ing together with noise; collision, or noisy collision of 
bodies. 2 Opposition ; contradiction, as between differ- 
ing or contending interests, views, purposes, &c. 

€LASH'NG, ppr. or a. Sing asa with noise; meet- 
ing in opposition; opposing; interfering. 

CLASHING, x. A striking against; collision of bodies; op- 

sition; interference. 
ASH1ING-LY, adv. With clashing. 

€LASP, n. (Ir. clasba.} 1. A hook for fastening; a catch. 
2. A close embrace; a throwing of the arms round. 

@LASP, v.t. 1. To shut or fasten together with a clasp.— 
Pope. 92. To catch and hold by g; to surround and 
cling to. 3. To inclose and hold in the hand; or simply 
to inclose or encompass with the fingers. 4. To embrace 
closely ; to throw the arms round ; to catch with the arms. 
5. To inclose and press. 

ELXASPED (EO: pp. Fastened with a clasp; shut; em- 
braced ; inclosed; encompassed; caught. 

CLASPER, x. He or that which clas 
of a vine or other plant, which 
for support. 

€LXSP'ERED, a. Furnished with tendrils. 

©LXASPING, ppr.or a. 1. Twining round; catching and 
holding; embracing; tnclosing ; shutting or fastening with 
a MUS In botany, surrounding the stem at the base, 
as a le 

€LXSP'-KNIFE, ». A knife which folds into the handle. 

€LXSS, x. [L.classis.] 1. An order or rank of persons; a 
number of persons in society, supposed to have some re- 
semblance or equality, in rank, education, property, tal- 
ents, and the like. 2. A number of students in a college 
or school, of the same standing, or pursuing the same 
studies. 3. Scientific division or arrangement; a set of 
beings or things having something in common, or ranged 
under a common denomination. 

€LASS, v. t. 1. To arrange in a class or classes; to arrange 
in sets or ranks, according to some method founded on 
natural distinctions. 2 To place in ranks or divisions 
students that are pursuing the same studies; to form into 
a class or classes—SyN. To arrange; distribute; classify ; 


Tank. 

€LASS'ED (kiast), Arranged in a class or in seta. 

€LAS'SIE, la. [L. classicus.] 1. Relating to ancient 

€LAS'SI€-AL, § Greek and Roman authors of the first 
runk or estimation. 2. Pertaining to writers of the first 
rank among the moderns; being of the first order. 3. 
Pertaining to a class or classis. 

SIM *. l. An author of ine Are ranks iy wer zone 
style is pure, correct, and refined; primarily, a Greek or 
Roman author of this character. 2 A book written by an 

EU RN 

€LAS'SIC-AL-NESS, i. The quality of being classical. 

€LASSIC-AL-LY, adv. 1, In the manner of classes; ac- 
cording to a regular order of classes or seta. 2 In a clas- 
sical manner; according to the manner of classica! authors. 
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€LAS-SIF1€, a. Constituting a class or el notin 
classification, or thc order ion D 
ra of distribution into seta— M, 
€LAS-3I.FI-CA"TION, n. Theact of formin 
classes; distribution into sets, sorta, or ran o 4 CUN Gf 
€LAS'SI-FI-CA-TO-RY, n. Bclonging to classification. 
€LAS'SI-FIED, pp. or a. Arranged in classes; formcd into 
a class or classes. 
€LAS'SI-FY, v. t. (L. classís.] To make a class or classes 
to distribute into classcs ; to arrange in ects according to 
some common propcrties or characters. 
€LAS'SI.F T-ING, ppr. Forming a clasa or classcs; 
ing in sorts or ranks. 
€LXSS'ING, ppr. Arranging in a class or classcs. 
€LAS'SIS, n. L Class; order; sort. °. A judicatory in the 
Reformed Dutch and French Churches, corresponding to 


8 presbytery. 

€LAT'TER, v. i. [D. klateren.]) 1. To make rattling sounds ; 
to make repeated sharp sounds, as by striking sonorous 
bodics. 2. To utter continual or repcated sharp sounds, 
or rattling scunds, by being struck together. 3. To talk 
fast and idly ; to run on; to rattle with thc tongue. 

€LAT'TER, c. t. 1. To strike and make a rattling noise. 9. 
To dispute, jar, or clamor. 

€LATTER, n. 1. A rapid succession of abrupt, sharp sounds, 
made by the collision of metallic or other sonorous bodies ; 
rattling sounds, Tumultuous and confused noise ; a rep- 
etition of abrupt, sharp sounds. 

€LAT'TER-ER, n. One who clatters; a babbler. 

€LATTER-ING, ppr. or a. Making or utterin 
rupt sounds, as by a collision of sonorous bodk 
fast with noise ; rattling. 

€LATTER-ING, n. A rattling noise. 

€LAT'TER-ING-LY, adv. With clattering. 

€LAU'DENT, a. [L. claudens.} Shutting; confining; draw 
ing together. (Little used.) 

€LAUDI-CANT, a. Halting; limping. [Little used] ° 

€LAU'DI-€ATE, v.i. (L. claudico.] To halt or limp. [Lit 
tle used, or not at all.) E s 

€LAU-DI-CA'TION, s. A halting or limping. (Little weed.} 

€LAUSE, n. (Fr. clause; L. clausura.] 1. A member of a 
period or sentence; a subdivision of a sentence. 2. An 
article, or a distinct part of a contract, will, agrecment, 
charter, commission, or other writing. 

€LAUS'THAL-ITE, n. Native seleniuret of lead, having a 
lead gray color. 

€LAUSTRAL, a. (L. claustrum.) Relating to a cloister, or 
religious house. 

€LAU'SU-LAR, a. Consisting of, or having clauses.—Smart 

€LAUS'ERE (klaw'zhur) n. 1. The act of shutting up or 
confining; confinement; [little used.]—2. In anatomy, an 
imperforated canal. 

€LA'VATE, 2a. [L. clava] 1. Club-shrped ; having the 

€LA'VA-TED, § form ofa club; growing gradually thick- 
a toward the top, as certain parts of a plant. 2. Set with 

obs. 

ELAVE, pret. of cleave. 

€LAVYEL-LA-TED, a. An epithet applied to potash and 
pearlash (clavellati cinercs), trom the billets of wood with 
which they were burned.— Coze. 

T €LA'VER, n. (Sax. clzfer.]  Clover.—Sandys. 

€LA'VI-A-RY, n. (L. clavis] ln music, an index of keys, or 
& scale of lines and spaces. 

€LAVT-CHORD, n. A musical instrument like the spinet. 

€LAVT-CLE, n. The collar bone. 

€LAV'T-CORN, s. The name of a family of insects. 

€LA-VI€-U-LAR, a. Pertaining to the clavicle. 

€LA'VI-ER, n. (L. clavis.) In music, an assemblage of all 
the keys of an organ or piano-forte, representing all the 
sounds used in melody and harmony. 

€LAV'I-GER, n. (L. clavis and gero.) One who keeps the 
keys of any place. 

€LAW, n. (Sax. claw.) 1. The sharp, hooked nail of a beast, 

bird, or other animal. 2. The whole foot of an animal, 
armed with hooked nails. 3. The hand, ín contempt. 

€LAW, v. t. (Sax. claxen.] 1. To pull, tear, or scratch with 
the nails. To scratch or tear in general; to tickle. 3. 
To flatter; [obs.]—To claw off, or away. 1. To scold or 
rail at.—9. In seamanship, to turn to windward and beat, 
to prevent pr on a lee shore.—Hence, in vulgar lan 

€, to get off or escape. 
efAWBA€ . *. One who fttere; a sycophant ; a wheed 
tOLAW'BACK, a, Flattering —Bishop Hall 
v , G. — op rau. š 

CLAWED (klawd), pp. 1. Scratched; pullcd or torn with 
claws. 2 a. Furnished with claws.—Grew.. aki 

€LAW'NG, ppr. Pulling, tearing, or scratching with c 
or nails. ; 

€LAW'ING-OFF, n. The act of beating or working off 
from a lee shore, or from another veso 

€LAWLESS, a. Destitute of claws.—Jowrn, of Science, 

CLAY, n. (Sax. cleg.] 1. The name of certain *ubetances 
which are mixtures of silica and alumina, somctimes with 
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liuc, magnesia, alkali, and metallic oxyde; a species of 
earths, tenacious, and capable of being kucaded with wa- 
ter. —2. In poetry and in Scripture, carth in general. —3J. In 
Scripture, clay is used to express frailty, liablencss to de- 
cay and destruction. : 

€LAY.w.t. 1. To cover or manure with clay. 2 To purify 
and whiten with clay, as sugar. 

€LiY-BRAIN'ED, a Stupid —Shak. 

€LÀY-BUILT (bil) a. Built with clay. 

€LiY-€OLD,a. Cold as clay or earth; lifeless.— Rowe. 

€LAY'-GROUND, n. Grouud consisting of clay, or abound- 
ir, with it. 

€LAY -LAND, In. Land consisting of clay, or abounding 

€LàiY-sOIL, with it. 

€LAY-NARL, a A whitish, smooth, cha clay. 

€LiY'-PIT, n. A pit where clay is dug.— Woodward. 

€LiY'-SLiTE, n. In mineralogy, argillaceous schist; ar- 


€LAY'-STONE, n. An earthy stone resembling compact or 
calcareous mari; the thonstcin of IWerner. 

€LAYED, pp. or a. 1. Covered or manured with clay. 2. 
Puritied and whitened with clay. 

€LAYES. n. pl. [Fr. claie) In fortification, wattles or hur- 
dies made with stakes interwoven with osiers, to cover 


lodgments. 
€Làl'EY, a Consisting of clay; abounding with clay; 


pun of clay; like clay. 

€ AYING. ppr. 1l. Covering or manuring with clay. 2. 
Purifying with clay. 

€LAY'ISH, a Partaking of the nature of clay, or contain- 
ing particles of it. 

€LAY'MOÓRE. n. A large sword used formerlyby the Scot- 
tish Highlanders. 

ELEAN, a. (Sax. clene.} 1. Free from dirt, or other foul 
matter. 2 Free from weeds or stones, as a field. 3. Free 
from knots or branches; as, clean timber. In America, 
clear is generally used. 4. Free from moral impurity ; in- 
nocent; pure. 5. Free from ceremonial defilement. 6. 
Free from guilt; sanctified; holy. 7. That might be eaten 
or used by the Hebrews. 8. Free from a foul disease ; 
cured of leprosy. 9. Dextrous; adroit; not bungling; 
free from awkwardness; as, a clean conveyance, beyond 
detection. 10. Free from infection. 

GLEAN, adv. 1. Quite; perfectly; wholly; entirely; fully. 
2. Without miscarriage ; dextrously. 

OLEAN, v. t. (Sax. clenan.] To remove all foreign matter 
from; to panty; to cleanse. 

€L£AN'-HAND-ED, a. Having clean hands. 

€LEAN’-HEART-ED, a. Having a pure heart. 

t €LEAN’-TIMBERED, a Well-proportioned. 

€LEANED (kleend), pp. Freed from filth or dirt. 

€LEANER, n. A poen or thing that cleans. 

€LEAN‘ING, ppr. Freeing from filth. 

€LEAMING, n. 1. The act of making clean. 2. The after- 
birth of cows, ewes, &c. 

€LEAN'LI-NESS (klenle-ness), x. 1. Freedom from dirt, 
filth, or any foul, extraneous matter. 2. Neatness of per- 
son or dress; purity. 

t CLEANLI-LY (klen'e-ly), adv. In a cleanly manner. 

€LEAN'LY (klenly), a. 1. Free from dirt, filth, or any foul 
matter; neat; carefully avoiding filth 2. Pure; free 
from mixture ; innocent; as, cleanly joys.— Prior, [rare.) 
3. Cleansing; making clean. 4. Nice; artful; dextrous; 
adroit; (obsolete. 

€LEANTLY (klenTy) adv. In a clean manner; neatly; 
without filth. e 

ELEANNESS, n. 1. Freedom from dirt, filth, and foreign 
matter; neatness. 2. Freedom from infection or a foul 
disease. 3. Purity in respect to style ; as, cleanness of ex- 
preesion.— Dryden, [obs.] 4. Purity ; innocence.—In Scrip- 
ture, cleanness of hands denotes innocence.  Clcanness of 
teeth denotes want of provisions. 

€LEANS’A-BLE (klenz'a-bl) a. That may be cleansed. 

ELEANSE (klenz), v. t. (Sax. chensian.] 1. To puriy: to 
make clean; to remove filth or foul matter. To free 
from a foul or infectious disease ; to heal 3. To free 
from ceremonial pollution, and consecrate to a holy use. 
4. To purify from guilt or crime. Commonly with axay; 
as, to cleanse away iniquities. 

Mic ad (klenzd), pp. Purified; made clean; purged ; 

€LRANS'ER (klenz'er) n. He or that which cleanses.— 
In medicine, a detergent. 

€LEANS'ING (klenzing) ppr. or a. Purifying; making 
clean; purging; removing foul or noxious matter from ; 
freeing from guilt. . 

€LEANSTNG (klenzing), n. The act of purifying. purging, 
or freeing from t. 

CLEAR, a. (W. .] 1. Open; free from obstruction. 
2. Free from clouds, or fog; serene. 3. Free from foreign 
matter; unmixed. 4. Free from any thing that creates 
doubt or uncertainty ; apparent; evident; manifest; not 
obscure; conspicuous; that is, open to the mind. 5. Un- 
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clouded ; luminous; not obscurcd. 6. Unobstructed ; un 
obscured. 7. Perepicacious; sharp. 8. Not clouded witb 
care or ruftied by passion; cheerful; sercne. 9. Evident 
undeniable ; indisputable. 10. Quick to understand; 
prompt; acute. 11. Free from guilt or blame ; innocent; 
unspotted; irreproachable. 12 Free from bias; unpre 
peu not preoccupied; impartial. 13. Free from 
ebt or obligation; not liable to prosecution. 14. Free 
from deductions or charges. 15. Not eutangled; unem 
barrassed; free. A ship is clear when so far trom land as 
to be out of danger. 16. Open; distinct; not jarring or 
harsh. 17. Liberated; freed ; acquitted of charges. 18. 
Frec from spots or any thing that disfimures.—SvN. Pure; 
unmixed ; pellucid; transparent; luminous; obvious; 
visible ; plain; evident; apparent; manifest; distinct; 
rapicuous. 

€LEAR, adv. 1. Plainly; not obscurely; manifestly. 2 
Clean; quite; entirely; wholly; indicating entire separa- 
tion.— Clear, or ín the clear, among joiners and car, 
is applied to the nett distance between two bodies, where 
no other intervenes, or between their nearest surfaces, 
€. g., to the space between the walls of a room. 

€LEAR, v. & 1. To make clear; to finc; to remove any 
thing foreign; to scparate from any fonl matter ; to puri- 
fy ; to clarify. 2. To free from obetructions. 3. To free 
from any thing noxious or injurious. 4. To remove em- 
barrasement. 5. To free; to liberate or disengage ; to ex- 
onerate. 6. To cleanse. 7. To remove any thing that 
obscures. 8. To free from obecurity, perplexity, or am- 
biguity. 9. To purge from the imputation of guilt; to 
justify or vindicate.—10. In a legal sense, to acquit on trial, 
by verdict. 11. To make gain or profit, beyond all ex-. 
penses and charges. 12 To remove wood from land; to 
cut down trees, remove or burn them, and prepare land 
for tillage or pasture. 13. To leap over without touching ; 
as, to clear a tence or ditch. W. Scott.— To clear a ehip at 
the custom-house, is to perform the required conditions nt 
the custom-house, and procure a permission to saiL— To 
clear the land, in marine language, is to have open ses 
room, without danger of going on shore.— To clear the 
hold, is to empty or unload a ship.— To clear for action, to 
remoye every encumbrance from the decks, and prepare 
to fight. 

€LEAR, v. i 1. To become free from clouds or fog; to be 
come fair. 2. To be disengaged from encumbrances, dis 
tress, or entanglements; to become free or dizengaged. 

€LEAR’-SEE-ING, a. Having a clear sight or understand- 


in 
€LEAR-SHINTING, a. Shining with brightness or unob- 
structed splendor. 
€L£AR'-SIGHT'ED, a. Seeing with clearness; haring 
acuteness of sight; discerning; perspicacious. 
€LEAR-SIGHTED-NESS, n. Acute discernment. 
€LEAR'’-STARCH, v. t. To stiffen with starch, and then 
clear by cappii between the hands. 
€LEAR'-STARCHED (-stšrcht), pp. or a. Stifened and 
One who clear-starches. 


cleared with starch. 

€LEAR-STARCH'ER, n. 

€LEAR-STARCH'ING, ppr. 1. Stiffening with starch, and 
then clearing by clapping between the hands. 2. n. The 
act of stiffening with starch, and then clearing by clapping 
between the hands. 

€LEAR’-STO-RY, n. In Gothic architecture, an upper story, 
or row of windows, in a church, tower, or other erection, 
rising clear above the adjoining parts of the building.— 
Gloss. of Arch. 

€L£AR-TONED, a. Having a clear sound. 

€LEAR’AGE, n. The removing of any thing. [Little used.| 

€LEAR'ANCE, n. A certificate that a ship or vessel has 
been cleared at the custom-house; permission to saiL 

€LEARED, pp. or a. Purified; freed from foreign matter, 
or from encumbrance; made manifest; made luminous; 
cleansed ; liberated ; acquitted. 

€LEARER, n. That which clears, purifies, or enlightens, 
that which brightens. 

€LEARING, ppr. Purifying; removing foul matter, encum- 
brances, or obstructions; making evident, or luminous; 
cleansing; liberating; disengaging; acquitting; making 

beyond all costs and charges. 

€LEARING, n. 1. A defense; justification; vindication 
2 A place or tract of land cleared of wood, for cultivation, 
[a common use of the word in America.) 3. The act of mak 


ing clear. 

€LEARING-HOUSE, n. A place in London where bank 
ers meet daily, to exchange drafts and settle balances. 

€L£ZAR'LY, adv. 1. Pl ; evidently ; eA distinctly 
2 Without obstruction; luminously. 3. With clear dis 
cernment. 4. Without entanglement or confusion. 5 
Plainly; honestly; candidly ; explicitly. 6. Without re 
serve, evasion, or subterfuge. 

€LEARNESS, w. 1. Freedom from tout or extrancous 
matter ; purity 2. Freedom from obstruction or encum 
brance. 3. Freedom from fogs or clonds; openness 
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cuity; luminousness. 5. Plainness, or plain dealing ; sin- 

cerity ; honesty; fairness; candor. 6. Freedom from im- 

punon of ill. 7. Frecdom from spots or any thing that 
8 res. 

€L£AT, n. 1. A narrow strip of wood, nailed on, in join- 
ery. 2. A term applied to small wooden projections in 
tackle, to fasten ropes by. 

€LEAV'A-BLE, e. That may cleave or be divided. 

€LEAV'AGE, n. 1. The act of cleaving or splitting. 2. In 
mineralogy, the capability observed in crystals to undergo 
mechanical division in certain fixed directions. 

OLEAVE, v. i; pret. clave or cleaved. (Sax. cleofan.) 1. To 
stick; to adhere; to hold to; and hence, to unite aptly; 
to fit. 9. To adhere to morally, i. e., to unite or be united 
closely in interest or affection; to adhere with strong at- 
tachment. 

€LEAVE, v. t.; pret. cleft; pp. cleft or cleaved. The old 
pret. clove is obsolete ; clave is obsolescent. The old par- 
ticiple cloven is obsolescent, or, rather, used as an adjec- 
tive. (Sax. cleofan or clifan.) 1. To part or divide by 
force; to split or rive; to open or sever the covering parts 
ofa body. 2. To part or open naturally.— Deut, xiv., 6. 

CLEAVE, v. š To part; to open; to crack; to separate, 
as parte of cohering bodies. 

€LRAVED, pp. Split; rived; divided. 

€L£AVELAND-1 n. A variety of the mineral albite, 
occurring in thin white or bluish-white plates formin 
wedge-shaped masses. It is named after Prof. Cleavelana, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine. 

CLEAVER, x, 1. One who cleaves. 2. That which cleaves; 
a butcher’s instrument for cutting animal bodies into 
joints or pieces. 

€L£AV'ING, ppr. Sticking; adhering; uniting to. Also, 
splitting; dividing; riving. 

€LEAV'ING, n. The forcible separation of a body into 
parts ; icularly, of wood in the direction of its fibres. 

€LECHE, n. In heraldry, a kind of cross. 

SUEDOE, u. Among miners, the upper stratum of fuller’s 
earth. 

O€LEDÓ'Y,a. A term applied to stiff, tenacious, clayey soils. 
— Holloway. 
€LEF, v. (Fr. °] A character in music, used to mark 

the position of the letters or sounds on the staff. 

€LEFT, pp. or a. (from cleave.] Divided; split; parted 

eLEFP x LA ning made by splitting. 2 A 

, space or openin e by g. 
disease in horses; a crack on the bought ot the pastern. 
3. A piece made by splitting.—SvN. Crack; crevice; fis- 
sure; chink; cranny. 

SURE EM e a. Having a cloven foot. 

€LEFT-GRAFT, v. . To ingraft by cleaving the stock, 


and TOME 

€LEFT'-GRÁFT-ING, n. A mode of grafting, in which the 
cion is inserted in a cleft made in the stock. 

OLEG, n. (Dan. kleg.] The horse-fly. 

LELEM, v. i. (Ger. klemmen.] To starve.—Ben Jonson. 

€LEN"'A-TIS, n. The virgin's bower, a climbing plant; so 
called from its clemata, or tendrils. 

€LEM'EN-CY, n. [L. clenentia.] 1. A disposition to treat 
with favor and kindness. 2. A disposition to treat with 
lenity, to forgive or to spare, as offenders; opposed to se- 
verity, harshness, or rigor. 3. Softness in respect to the 
elements ; as, the clemency of the season. Dryden.—Syn. 
Mildness; tenderness; indulgence ; lenity ; mercy ; gen- 
tleness ; compassion. 

€LEN'ENT,a. Mild in temper and disposition.—Syn. Gen- 
tle; lenient; merciful; kind; tender; compassionate. 

€LEM'ENT-INE, a. Pertaining to St. Clement, or to his 
compilations, or to the constitutions of Clement the Fifth. 

€LEMENT:LY, adv. With mildness of temper; merciful- 
ly.—Taylor. 

€LENCH. See CLINCH. 

f €LEPE, v. t. or & (Sax. clepan.] To call or name.—Shak. 
For y d,.see YCLEPED. 

€LEP-SAM'MLA, n. (Gr. kAerro and agpos.) An inetrument 
for measuring time by sand, like an hour-glass. 

€LEP'SY-DRA, n. [L.] 1. A time-piece used by the Greeks 
and Romans, which measured time by the discharge of a 
certain quantity of water. 2. A chemical vessel. 

€LERE-STO-RY, See CLEAn-STORY. 

t €LER'GI€-AL, a. Pertaining to the Cergy. 
€LERGY, n. pl. (Fr. clergé] 1. The y of men set apart 
to the service of God, in the Christian Church; the bod 

of ecclesiastics, in distinction from the laity.—In England, 
the term 1s confined to ministers of the established church. 
2. The privilege or benefit of clergy. Blackstone.— Benefit 
of clergy, in English law, originally, the exemption of the 
persons of cle or clergymen, from criminal process, 
fore a secular judge. Pais was extended to all who 
could read, such persons being clerks in the eye of the !aw. 
€LER'GY-A-BLE, a. Entitled to or admitting the benefit 
of clergy.— Blackstone. 
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orders; a 
authorized to preach the Gospel and amini ^. ed 


nances.—In England, the term is 
the patablished church. confined to ministers of 


See n. A CK or cler 
1€, e. ating to the charnoter of a cic 
€LER'I€ AL, a. [L. clerícus] Belonging to the clergy. 
€LER'T-SY, n. The literati or well-cducated. 
CLERK, n. (Sax. cleric; L. clervus) 1. A clergyman, or 
ecclesiastic; a man in holy orders; [ English.) 9. A mun 
that can read; [obs.] 3. A man of letters; a scholar.—Sid- 
ney, (obs.] 4. In modern usage, a writer; one who is cm- 
ployed in the use of the pen, in an office, public or private, 
$. An assistant in a shop or store, who sells good», kecpe 
accounts &c. 6. A layman who is the reader of responscs 


in church servicc. 
In England, the feast of the parish 


€LERK'-ALE, n. 
clerk. 

€LERK’-LIKE, a. Like a clerk; learned.—Shak. 

t €LERK'LESS, a. Ignorant; unlearncd.— Waterhouse. 

€LERK’LY, a. Scholar-like.—Cranmer. 

€LERK’LY, adv. In a learncd manner.—Gascoigne. 

€LERK'SHIP, n. 1. A state of being in holy orders. 9. 
Scholarship. 3. The office or business of a clerk.—Swift. 

€LER'O.M -CY, n. (Gr. xAnpos and avreta.) A divination 
by throwing dice or little bones, and observing the points 
or marks turned up. 

€LER'STO-RY. See CLEAR-STORY. 

€LEVE, ) In the composition of names, denote a place situ 

€LIF, i ated on or near a cliff, on the side of a hill, 

€LIVE, ) rock, or precipice; as, Cleveland, Clifton. 

€LEV'ER, a. 1. Dextrous; adroit; using tools or other 
mcans of accomplishing an end with readiness and skill, 
as, a clever artisan, a clever chambermaid. 2. Expert; in- 
genious; handling all subjects requiring intellectual ability 
with skill, dexterity, and success; as, a clever reviewcr, a 
clever debater. It does not denote, however, the highest 
order of talent. 3, Executed or performed with adroit 
ness and dexterity; as, a clever review, a clever speech, a 
clever device or trick.—4. In New England, good-natured, 

ossessing an agreeable mind or disposition. 

€LEV'ER-LY, adv. Fitly ; dextrously ; handsomely. 

€LEV'ER-NESS, n. 1. Dexterity; adroitness ; skill.—9. In 
Neo England, mildness or agreeablcness of disposition ; 
obligingness ; good nature. 


man.—Jlorsley. 


Evy i The draftiron on a plow, cart, &c. 
€LEW, n. |Sax. cleow, cliwe.] 1. A ball of thread. 2. The 
thread that forms a ball; thread that is used to guide 


& person in a labyrinth. Hence, any thing that guides or 
directs one in an intricate case. 3. The lower corner of a 
Wurden and the aftermost corner of a stay-sail. 

€LEW, v. t. 1. In seamanship, to truss up to the yard, by 
means of clew-garnets, or clew-lines, in order to furling 
2. To direct. 

€LEW'-GXR'NETS, n. p. In marine language, a sort of 
tackle, or rope and pulley, fastened to the clews of the 
main and fore sails, to truss them up to the yard. 

€LEW'-LINES, n. pl. These are the same tackle, and used 
for the like purpose as clew-garnets. 

€LEW ED (klüde), E. Trussed up, as saile. 

€LEW'ING, prr. ssing up. 

€LI€K, v. i. (D. klikken.) To make a small, sharp noise, 
or, rather, a succession of such sounds, as by a gentle 
striking. 

€LICK,^. A pall, or small piece of iron falling into a notched 
or ratchet wheel. 

€LI€K, n. 1. A smal, sharp sound. 2. Adoor-latch; [local] 

ELIEK'ER, n. The servant of a salesman, who stands at 
the door to invite customers. [Not used in tke U. States.) 

€LICK'ET, n. The knocker of a door. (Not used in the 
United States.] 

€LICK'ING, ppr. or a. Making small, sharp noises. 

€LICK'ING, n. A smal, sharp noise. 

€LYENT. n. (Fr. client; L. chens.) 1. Among the Romans, 
a citizen who put himself under the protection of a man 
of distinction and influence, who, in respect to that rela- 
tion, was called his patron. 2. One who applies to a law- 
yer or counselor for advice in a question ot law, or com- 
mits his cause to his management. 3. A dependent 

€LI-ENTAL, a. Dependent.—Burke. [Unusual] 

€LYENT-ED, a. Supplied with clients.— Carew. 

t €LY-EN-TELE’, n. e condition or office of a client. 


. Hall. 
Ç eL TENT-SHIP, n. The pa of a client; a state of be 
under the protection of a patron. 
€LIFF, n: [Sax clif] 1. A steep bank. 2. A Min oa 
steep rock; any precipice. [This word bas 
times written clift.) 
€LIFF, in music. See CLEF. 
€LIFF'Y, a. Having clifts; broken; cragsy- 
€LIFT'ED, a. Broken. A 1 
€LIFT'Y,a. The same as clify—Pennant. - 
CH as SH; FH as in this. 1 Obsovata. 
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OLI-MA€"TER, w. [G*. rind | 
human life. 2 A certain space of timc; (xot used.) 

*€LI-MACTER-IC, le. (Gr. xdtwaxrnpixos.} ` Literally, 

€LI-MA€-TER'I€-AL, § noting a scale, progression, or gra- 
dation: ly. denoting & critical period of human hte. 

° €LI-MACTER-I€, m. A critical period in human life, or 
a period in which some great change is supposed to take 
place in the human constitution. The critical periods are 
supposed by some persons to bc the years produced h 
multiplying 7 into the odd numbers 3, 5, 7, and 9; to whic 
others add the 81st year. The G3d ycar is called the grand 
climacteric. 

€LI-MA-TAREHTE€, a. (Gr. xMya and apxn.] Presiding 
over climates. 

€LIMATE, n. (Gr. «Acua.) 1. In geography, a part of tho 
surface of the earth, bounded by two circles parallel to the 
equator, and of such a breadth that the longest day in the 
paralic] nearest the pole is half an hour longer than that 
nearest to the equator. The climates within the polar cir- 
cles are nieasured by a month instead of half an hour. 
9. The condition of a place in relation to the various mete- 
orological phenomena, as teniperaturc, moisture, &c. 

€LI'MATE, v.i To dwell; to reside in a particular region. 
— Shak. Aree used. 

€LI-MATI€, 2a. Pertaining to a climate; limited by a 

€LI-MATIE-AL, § climate.—$. S. Smith. 

€LI-MA-TICT-TY, n. The property of climatizing. 

CEDAT EHES e £ To accustom to a new climate, as a 

ant 
€LYINA-TIZE, v. £ To become accustomed to a new cli- 


mate. [Useless.] 
€LT'MA-TIZED, Ps Accustomed to a new climate. 
€LI-MA-TOL'O-dY, n. [Gr. upa and Aoyos.] The science 


of climates; an account of the different climates; the in- 
vestigation of those causes on which the climate of a place 
depends.— Brande. 
€LrMA-TURE, n. A climate.—Shak. 
€LYMAX, n. (Gr. xiuat.] 1. Gradation; ascent; a figure 
of rhetoric, in which a sentence rises, as it were, step by 
step. 2. A sentence, or series of sentenccs, in which the 
successive members or sentences rise in force, import. 
ance, or dignity to the close of the sentence or series. 
€LIMB (klimo), v. i. ; pret. and pp. climbed, or clomb, but the 
latter is not elegant. [Sax. cman, or climban] 1. To 
m up by little and little, or step by step; to rise on any 
fixed object, by seizing it with the hands and lifting the 
body, and by sting with the fcet. 9. To mount or as- 
cend with labor and difficulty. 3. To rise or ascend with 
a slow motion; as, “black vapors climb aloft.”— Dryden. 
4. To mount or climb by means of tendrils or adhesive 
fibres; [applied to plants. 
€LIMB (klime), v. £ 1 To ascend by means of the hands 


and feet, implying labor, difficulty, and slow progress. | €LIPT, 


2. To mount or ascend with labor or a slow motion. 3. To 
mount or climb by means of tendrils or adhesive fibres; 
[applied to plants. 

€LINB'A-BLE (klim’a-bl), a. That may be climbed. 

€LIMBED (klimd), pp. Ascended by the use of the hands 
and feet, or by tendrils ; ascended with labor. 

€LIMB'ER (Xlim'er), n. 1. One who climbe, mounts, or 
rises by the bands and feet; one who rises by labor or 
effort. 2. A plant that creeps and rises on some support. 
3. One of an order of birds that climb. 

1 €LIMBER, e.£ To climb; to mount with effort. 

€LIMBTNG, ppr. or a. Ascending by the use of the hands 
and feet, or by tendrils; ascending with difficulty. 

€LIMBING, n. The act of ascending. 

€LIME, 2. (L. clima.) A climate; a tract or region of the 
earth; (a poetical word, but sometimes used in prose.) 
See CLIMATE. š 

€LINCH, v. t. (D. klinken.] 1. To gripe with the hand. 
9. 'To bend the point of a nail, &c., as on the other side of 
a board, and thus to fix or fasten. Hence, 3. To make 
firm or binding; as, to clinch an argument. 

€LINCH, v. £ To hold fast upon. 

€LINCH, x. 1. A word used in a double meaning; a pun; 
an ambiguity ; a duplicity of meaning, with identity of ex- 
pression. 2 A witty, ingenious reply. 3. In seaman's lan- 
guage, the part of a cable which is fastcned to the ring of 
an anchor. 

€LINCHED (klincht), pp. Made fast by doubling or cm. 
bracing closely. 

€LINCH'ER, n. 1. That which clinches; a cramp or piece 
of iron bent down to fasten any thing. 9. One who makes a 
smart renly; [2 3. Figuratively, that which makes fast. 

ELINCHER BILT CD ta, Made of clincher-work. 

€LINCH'ER-WORK, n. In shipbuilding, the disposition 
of the planks in the side of a boat or vessel, wben the 
lower edze of every plank overlays the next below it, like 
slates on the roof of a house. 

€LINCH'ING, ppr. Making fast doubling over or em- 
bracing closely ; griping with the fist. 
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adhere closely ; to stick to, ns a viscous substance ; to hold 

fast upou, especially by winding round or embracing. 

2. To adhere closely and firmly, in interest or affection. 
LUNES t.t. To dry up, or wither; as, “till famine cling 


ec."— ? 

OLING-STONE, n. [cling and stone.) A variety of peach 
whose pap adhercs closely to the iae ii 

€LINGING, ppr. Adhering closely; sticking to; winding 
round and holding to. 

€LING'Y, a. Apt to cling; adhesive. 

€LINT16, ta. (Gr. xierixog.] Ina general sense, pertain 

€LINI€-AL, § ing toa bed. A clinical lecture is a dis 
course delivcred at the bedside of the sick. 

CELINTE, n. One confined to the bed by sickness. 

€LIN'I€-AL-LY,adv. Ina clinical manner; by the bedsidc. 

ELINK, v. t. (Sw. klinga.) To ring or jingle; to make a 
sinall, sharp sound, or a succession of such sounds. 

€LINK, x. A sharp sound, made by the collision of small 
sonorous es. 

€LINK, v. i. To utter a small, sharp noise.— Prior. 

€LINK'-STONE, n. (clink and stone.) A slaty minern! 
which rings, or clinks, when struck. 

€LINK'ER, ». 1. Vitreous matter which collects in fur 
naces where stone-coel] is uscd; slag. 2. A very harc 
kind of brick. 

€LINKING, por. Making a small, sharp sound, or succes 
sion of sounds. 

€LI-NOM'E-TER, n. (Gr. xAcww and perpov.} An instru 
ment for messunni the dip of mineral strata. 

€LIN-O-METRI€-AL, a. Performed by a clinometer. 

SIINO VANT (klink'ant) n. (Fr.] Tinsel; false glitter.— 


€LINQ'UANT (klink'ant), a. [Fr.] Glittering; dressed im 
tinsel finory.—Skak. [Not English.) 
STO n. [L.] In mythology, the muse who presided over 


ory. 

€LIP, v. t. (Sax. clypan.] 1. To cut off with shears or scis 
sors; to separate by a sudden stroke. 2. To diminish 
coin by paring the edge. 3. To curtail; to cut short; as, 
to clip the king’s Enatish. 4. To confine; to embrace ; te 
hug.—Shak. ; (little used.| 5. Torun rapidly, a term in fal- 
conry ; as Dryden says of the falcon, “Straight flies at check, 
and clips it down the wind.” This is still retained in New 
England ; as, “he clips it," of one who runs very fast. 

€LIP,v. i A term in falcorry.— Dryden. 

€LIP,». 1. A blow or stroke with the hand.— New Englana. 
2. The act or product of sheep-shearing ; as, there wil] be 
a large clip this year.— Forby s East Anglia. [This is still 
retained in New England.) 3. An embrace; that is, a 
throwing the arms round.— Sidney. 

€LIPPED,? pp. or a. Cut off; cut short; curtailed; dj 

$ minished by paring. 

€LIPPER, n. One who clips; especially one who cuts o 
the edges of coin. 

€LIPPING, ppr. Cutting off with shears or scissors; di 
minishing coin by paring off the edges; curtailing. 

€LIPPING, n. 1. The act of cutting off, curtailing, or di 
minishing. 2. That which is clipped off; a piece separat 
ed by cippus. 

€LIQUE (kleek), n. [Fr.] A narrow circle of persons; a 
party. [Used, commonly, in a bad sense. 

€LISH’-€LASH, v.i To sound like the clashing of swords 

€LIV'ER. See CLEAVER. 

€LIV'ERS, n. A plant, the gallum aparine. 

€LIV1-TY, ^. IE clivus.) Inclination; ascent or descent. 

€LOAK, ?n. [Sax. luck.} 1. A loose outer garment worm 

€LOKE,§ over other clothes both by men and women 
2. A cover; that which conceals; a disguise or pretext; 
an excuse ; a fair pretense. 

€LOAK, ?v.t. 1. To cover with a cloak. 2. To use a false 

€LOKE, $ covering or pretense.—Syn. To hide ; conceal; 
mask; cover; veil; screen. ; 

€LOAK'-BAG, a. A bag in which a cloak or other clothes 
are carried ; a anteau. 

€LOAKED (klékt), pp. Covered with a cloak; concealed 
under a cover. 

€LOAK ED.LY, ade. ‘In a concealed manner. 

€LOAKING, ppr. Covering with a cloak ; hiding under an 
external covering. 

t €LO'CHARD (Xlüshard), n. A belfry —Weever. 

€LO€K, n. (Sax. clugga; D. klok; G. klocke; Dan. klokke; 
Sw. klocka; Fr. cloche; W. clóc.) 1. A machine whicb 
measures time and its divisions, by means of a pendulum 
and wheels movcd by weights. e phrases, what o'clock 
is it? it is nine o'clock, seem to be contracted from what 
of the clock ? it is nine of the clock. 9. A figure or figured 
work in the side or angle of a stocking. 

€LO€K, v.t. Tocall See CLUCK. 

€LO€K, v. £ To make a noise like the hen. 

€LO€K’-MAK-ER, n. An artificer whose occupation is tc 
make clocks. 

1 €CLOCK’-SET-TER, n. One who regulates the clock. 
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ULOSK-WORK (-wurk), n. 1. The machinery and move- 
meuts of a clock. 2. Well-adjusted work, with regular 
movcinent—Prior. 

€LOD, n. (D. kluit; G. klots.) 1. A hard lump of earth of 
any kind; a mass of carth cohcring. 2. A lump or mass 
of mctal ; (little used.] 3. Turf; thc ground ; as, “the elod 
we tread."— Young. 4. That which is earthy, base, and 
vile, as tbe body of man compared to his soul. 5. A dull, 

oss, stupid fellow; a dolt. 6. Any thing concreted ; 
(but clot is more common.) 

€LOD, v. i. To collect into concretions, or a thick mass; 
to coagulate. See CLOT. 

€LOD, v. t. To pelt with clods. 

€LOD'DY, a. 1. Consisting of clods; abounding with clods. 
2. Earthy; mcan; gross. 

€LOD'HOP-PER, n. A clown a dolt. 

€LOD'PATE,n. A stupid fellow; a dolt; a thickskull 

€LOD'PAT-ED,«. Stupid; dull; doltish. 

€LOD'POLL, n. A stupid fellow; a dolt; a blockhead.—Skak. 

€LOFF, n. In commerce, the aame with clough. 

€LOG, v. t. (W. cleg.) 1. To load or fill with something 
that retards or hinders motion. 2. To put on any thing 
that encumbers, with a view to hinder or restrain leaping; 
to shackle. 3. To load with any thing that encumbers ; to 
burden ; to embarrass. 4. To obstruct natural motion, or 
vender it difficult; to hinder; to impede.—SyN. Impede; 
hinder ; obstruct; embarrass; burden; restrain; restrict. 

€LOG, v. & 1. To coalesce; to unite and adhere in a cluster 
or mass. 2. To form an accretion; to be loaded or en- 
cumbered with extraneous matter. 

€LOG, n. 1. Any thing put upon an animal to hinder mo- 
tion or leaping, as a piece of wood fastened to his leg. 2. 
An encumbrance ; that which hinders motion, or renders 
it difficult. 3. An over-shoe with a thick sole of leather 
or wood, for wet wcather. 4. A wooden shoe. [Provin- 
cial in England.]—SvN. Load; weight; burden; encum- 
brance ; obstruction ; impediment ; hinderance. 

€LOSGED, pp.or a. Wearing a clog; shackled ; obstruct- 
ed ; loaded with encumbrance. 

€LOG'GI-NESS, n. "The state of being clo š 

€LOG'GING, ppr. Putting on a clog ; loading with encum- 
brance; Pigg ae impeding. 

€LOG'GY,a. That clogs, or has power to clog; thick; gross. 

€LOIS'TER, n. fFr. clottre; Sax. claustr.) 1. A monastery 
or nunnery ; a house inhabited by monks or nuns. 2. The 
principal part of a regular monastery, being a square, in 
which the monks meet for conversation.—3. In architect- 
ure, an arcade or colonnade round an open court. 

OLOIS'TER, v. t. 1. To confine in a cloister or monastery. 
2. To shut up; to confine closely within walls; to im- 
mure ; to shut up in retirement from the world. 

€LOIS'TER-AL, a. Confined to a cloister; retired from 
the world; recluse. Sometimes shortened into cloistral, 

€LOIS'TERED, pp. 1. Shut up in a cloister; inhabiting a 
monastery. 2. a. Solitary; retired from the world. 3. 
Built around, as a court; inclosed. 

ELOIS'TER-ER, n. One belonging to the cloister. 

€LOIS'TER-ING, ppr. Shutting up in a monastery; con- 
fining ; sccluding from the world. 

€LOIS'TRESS, n. A nun; a woman who has vowed relig- 
fous rctirement. [Little used.) 

€LOKE. See CLOAK. 

€LONR, pret. of climb. 

€LONG, old of cling. 

OLONTE, a fer. kAovos.] Shaking; convulsive ; irregular. 
Core.—Clonic spasm, that in which the muscles or mus- 
ou fibres contract and relax alternately in quick suc- 
cession. 

€LOOM, v. t. (Sax. cleman.] To close with glutinous mat- 
ter.—Mortimer. | Local. 

€LOSE (kléze), v. t. (Fr. clos.) 1. To shut; to make fast, 
by pressing together, or by stopping an open place ; as, 
to close the eyes, to close a book. 2. To end; to finish; to 
conclude ; to complete ; to bring to a period ; as, to close 
a bargain, or contract. 3. To unite, as the parts of a 
breach or wound ; to make whole; to consolidate. 4. To 
cover; to inclose; to encompass ; to overwhelm. 5. To 
inclose ; to confine. [See INCLosE.] 6. To move or bring 
together ; to unite separate bodies or parts. 

€LOSE, v. íi. 1. To unite; to coalesce; to come together, 
as the parts of a wound or fracture, or parts separated. 2. 
To end; to terminate, or come to a period ; as, the day 

Ta dose on, or upon, to come to a mutual agreement; to 
agree on or join in.— To close with, to accede to; to con- 
sent or agree to; to unite with.— To close with, or to close 
fn with, to unite; to join closely ; to grapple, as persons 
in a contest. 

€LOSE, n. 1. An inclosed place; a small ficld &:rrounded 
by a fence or other body which defends or confines it. 2 
Conclusion ; termination; final end. 3. A temporary fin- 
tshing; a pause; rest; cessation; intermission; as, at 
each close of a strain of music. 4. The manner of shut. 
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ting; as, thc close of thc doors was v ; 
A grapplc in wrestling. ey escala) 9 

€LOSE, a. 1. Shut fast; tight; made fast, no as tn have nc 
opening. 2. Having parts firraly united ; compact; Jenae; 
applicd to solid substanccs of any kind. 3. Having parts 
firmly adhcring, viscous; tenacious. 4. Confined ; stag. 
nant; without ventilation or motion. 5. Confined; re- 
tired. 6. Hid; private; sccret. 7. Confined within nar. 
row limits; narrow. 8. Near; within a small distance. 
9. Joined ; in contact, or ncarly so; crowded. 10. Com. 
presscd, as thoughts or words; hencc, brief; concise; op. 
posed to loose, or diffuse. 11. MCI ncar, in placc or timc, 
adjoining, or nearly so. 12. Having the quality of keep. 
ing secrets, thoughts, or dcsigns; cautious. 13. Having 
an appearance of concealment; implying art, craft, or 
YWariness. 14. Intent; fixcd; attcntüve; pressing upon 
the object. 15. Full to the pont: homc ; pressing. 16. 
Pressing; earnest; warm. 17. Congned; secluded from 
communication. 18. Covctous; penurious; not liberal. 
19. Applied to the weathcr or air, close, in popular lan 
guage, denotes warm and damp, cloudy or foggy, or 
warm and relaxing, occasioning a scnsc of lassitude and 
depression. 20. Strictly adhering to the original.—21. In 
heraldry, drawn in a coat of arms with the wings close, 
and in a standing posture.—Close communion, communion 
at the Lord's table with one's own sect only.—Close elec. 
tion, one in which the votes are Mei nearly equal.— Close 


vote, one in which the votes on the different sides are very 
nearly equal. 

€LOSE, adv. Closely; nearly; densely; secretly; preas- 
ingly.—Milton. 


€LOSZ-BAND-ED,a. Being in close ordcr; closely united. 
Mr PARRES (bürd) a. Made close by bars; firmly 
osed. 
€LOSE'-BOD.IED (.bod'id) a. Fitting the body exactly; 
setting close, as a garment. 
€LOSE €OM-MONION, x. Thc practice, in some sects, of 
admitting none, even to occasional communion, at the 
Lord's Supper, except those who embrace the distinctive 
culiarities of the sect. 
€LOSE-COM-PACT'ED, a. Being in compact order ; com. 
ct.— Addison. 
€LOSE €OR-PO-RA'TION, n. A body or corporation which 
fills its own vacancies, and is not open to the public. 
€LOSE-€OUCHED (-koucht), à. Quite concealed.— Milton. 
€LOSE-€UR'TAIN ED,a. Inclosed or surrounded with cur- 


tains, 
€LOSE-FIST-ED, a. Covetous ; niggardly.— Berkeley. 
€LOSE'-HAND-ED, a. Covetous; penurious.— Hale. 
€LOSE-HAND'ED-NESS, n. Covetousness. 
€LóSE-HAULED, a. In seamanship, having the tacks or 
lower corners of the sails drawn close to the sidc to wind- 
ward, and the sheets hauled close aft, in sailing near the 
wind, that is, near that point from which the wind blows. 
€LOSE'-PENT, a. Shut close.—Dryden. 
€LOSE-QUAR'TERS, n. pl. Strong barriers of wood used 
in a ship for defensc when the ship is boarded. Hence, to 
come to close quarters, is to come into direct contact with 
an enemy. 
€LOSE-SHUT, a. Shut closely. I 
€LOSE-STOOL, n. A chamber utensil for the convenience 
of the sick and infirm. . 
€LOSE'-TONGUED (-tungd), a. Keeping silence; cautious 
in speaking.—Skak. 
€LOSED, pp. or a. Shut; made fast; ended ; concluded. 
€LOSELY, adv. 1. In a close, compact manner ; with the 
arts united, or pressed together, so as to leave no vent 
Nearly; with little space intervening. 3. Intently ; at- 
tentively ; with the mind or thoughts fixed; with ncar 
inspection. 4. Secretly; slily. 5. With nenr affection, 
attachment, or interest; intimately. 6. Strictly ; within 
close limits; without communication abroad. 7. With 
strict adherence to the original. 
€LOSENESS, n. 1. The state of being shut, pressed to- 
gether, or united. 2. Compactness; solidity. 3. Narrow. 
ness; straitness. 4. Tightness in building, or in apart 
ments; firmness of texture in cloth, &c. 5. Want of ven- 
tilation. 6. Confinement or retirement of a person ; re 
cluseness; solitude. 7. Reserve in intercourse ; sccrccy ; 
rivacy ; caution. 8. Covetousness ; pcnuriousness.—4¢- 
ison. 9. Connection; near union; intimacy, whcthcr of 
friendship or of interest. 10. Pressure; urgency; ri 
ously applied; as, the closeness of the investigation. ite . 
Adherence to an original; as, the closeness of a translation 
or version. ra 
€LOSER, n. A finisher; one that concludes or ie aaa 
€LOS'ET,». 1. A small room or apartment for roaren i 
any room for privacy. 2. An apartment for cunosifica or 
valuable hiis Dryden. 3. A small, close -— 
His in the side of a room for repositing utensus an 
urniture. 
€LOSET, v.t To shut up in a closct; to cenceal ; to take 
into & private apartment for consultation. 
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Sin committed in privacy. 
Shut up in a closet ; conccaled. 


cealing. 
GLOSH, m. A discasc in the fect of cattle; called, also, the 
eisa ing; endin 
SING, ppr Shutting; coalescing; agreeing; ending. 
€LOS1NG, « That ends or concludes; as, a closing word 
or letter. 
€LOS1NG. 2. End; 
€LOSRE (kló'zhur) n. 1. The act of shutting; a closing. 
— Boyle. 2 That which closes, or shuts; that by which 
ecparate parte nrc fastcned, or made to adhere.—Pope. 3. 
Inclosure ; that which confines; [obs.] 4. Conclusion.— 
Shak. ; [obs.) 

ELOT, n. A concretion, particularly of soft or fluid matter, 
which concretes into a mass or lump. 

ELOT, r.i 1. To concrete; to coagulate, as soft or fluid 
matter into a tlk, inspissated mass. 2. To form into 
clots or clods; to adherc. 

€LOT-BIRD, x. The common enanthe, or English ortolan. 

€LOT'-BUR, n. (G. kiette.] Burdock. 

€LOTH, n. (Sax. clath. The plural is regular, cloths; but 
when it signifies garments, it is written clothes.) 1. A 
manufacture or stuff, formed by weaving or intertexture 
of thrcads, and used for garments or other covering; 
often, a fabric of wool in contradistinction to that made of 
other material. 2. The covering of a table; usually called 
a tablecloth. 3. The canvas on which pictures are drawn. 
—Dryden ; [not used.] 4. A texture or covering put to a 
punc use; as, cloth of state. 5. Dress; raiment. [See 

LOTHES.) 6. The covering of a bed ; (not used.]—7. The 
cloth is familiarly used for the clerical profession or cler- 
dT a So we say, “a person of your cloth.” 

€LOTH'-SHEAR-ER, n. One who shears cloth, and frees 
it from superfluous nap. 

€LOTH'-WORRK-ER (-wurk.er), n. A maker of cloth. 

€LOTHE, v.t.; pret. and pp. clothed, or clad. 1. To put on 

ents; to invest the body with raiment; to cover 
with dress. 2. To furnish with raiment ; to provide with 
clothes; as, a master is to feed and clothe his apprentice. 
3. To put on; to invest; to cover, as with a garment; as, 
to clothe thoughts in language. 4. To invest; to surround; 
to encompass. Š. To invest; to give to by commission ; 
as, to e with authority. 6. To cover or spread over ; 
as, to clothe the fields with verdure. 

€LOTHE, v. i To wear clothes. 

€LOTHED, pp. Covered with garments; dressed; in- 
vested ; furnished with clothing. 

* €LOFHES (cló£hz, or clóze) n.; plu. of cloth. 1. Cover- 
ing for the human body; a general term for whatever 
covering is worn, or made to be worn, for decency or 
comfort. 2. The covering of a bed; bed-clothes.—fyn. 
umen dress; apparel; attire; vesture; raiment; 

rb. 

OFHES-BASK-ET, n. A large basket for clothes. 

€LOTHES'-BRUSH, n. A brush for removing dust, &c., 
from clothes. 

€LOTHES-LINE, n. A line for drying clothes. 

€LOFH'IER (klófh'yer) n. 1. In English authors, a man 
who makes cloths; a maker of cloth. Joknson.—2., In 
ee a man whose occupation is to full and dress 
cloth. 

€LOTHTNG, ppr. or a. Covering with or putting on vest- 
ments of any kind; providing with garments ; covering. 

€LO€*THING, n. 1. Garments in general; clothes; dress; 
raiment; covering. 2. The art or practice of making 
cloth; [unusual.] 

€LOT'POLL, n. A blockhead. See CLODPOLL. 

€LOTTED, pp. or a. Concreted into a mass; adhering in 
a lump.—Clotted cream, cream obtained by warming new 
milk.— Brande. 

€LOTTER, v. i. To concrete or gather into lumpe. 

€LOT'TING, ppr. Concreting; forming into clots. 

€LOT'TY, a. Full of clots, or small, hard masses. 

€LOUD, n. 1. A collection of visible vapor, or watery par- 
ticles suspended in the atmosphere at some altitude. The 
clouds are distributed into four classes, depending on their 
prevailing forms, viz.: cumulus, stratus, cirrus, and nimbus ; 
and three subordinate varieties, viz.: cirro-cumulus, cirro- 
stratus, and cumulo-stratus, which sce. 2. A collection of 
smoke. or a dense collection of dust, rising or floating in 
the air. 3. The dark or varied colors, in v or spots, on 
stones or other bodies, are called clouds. 4. A great mul- 
titude; a vast collection ; as, a cloud of witnesses.—S. Fig- 
wraticely, a state of obscurity, darkness, or danger; as, 
“amid the clouds of war;” a cloud hung over his charac- 
ter; there was a cloud thrown over their prospects. 

€LOUD, v. t. 1. To overspread with a cloud or clouds. 2. 
To obscure; to darken. 3. To darken in veins or spots; 
to variegate with colors. 4. To make of a gloomy as- 
pect; to give the appearance of sullenness. °. sully; 
to tarnish. 


period ; conclusion. 
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EL DUD, v. i To grow cloudy; to become obscure witb 

clou 

€LOUD-AS-CEND'ING, a. Asccnding to the cloude. 

ELOUD'-BER-RY, n. A plant, called, aluo, knorberry ; rubw 
chamemorus 

€LOUD'-BORN, a. Born of a clouJ.— Dryden. 

€LOUD-€APT, a. Capped with clouds; touching tne 
clouds ; lofty.—SAck. 

€LOUD'-€OM-PEL'LER, n. He that collects clouds; Jove 

€LOUD'-€OM-PEL'LING, a Collecting clouds; or driv 
ing clouds.— Dryden. 

€LOUD'-€ÓV-ERED, a. Enveloped with clouds. 

SEOUL UISEELEING: a. Having power to disperse 
clouds. 

€LOUD'-E-€LIPSED' (kloud’-e-klipet), a. Eclipsed by s 
cloud.—Shak. 

€LOUD'-FENCED (-fenst), a. Fenced with clouds. 

€LOUD'-GIRT eur, a. Girt with clouds. 

€LOUD'-KISS-ING, a. Touching the clouds.—Shak. 

€LOUD'-PIERC-ING, a. Penetrating or rising above the 
e nemi an 

€LOUD'-TOPT, a. Having the top covered with a cloud. 


—Gray. 

PLONE TOUCHING (kloud-tuch-ing), a. Touching the 
clouds. 

€LOUD'-WRAPT (-rapt), a. Involved in clouds.—Bow. 


ring. 

€LoUD'ED, pp. or a. Overcast; overspread with clouds; 
obscured ; darkened ; rendered gloomy or sullen; varie 
gated with colored spots or veins. 

€LOUDT-LY, adv. With clouds; darkly; obscurely. 

€LOUDT-NESS, n. 1. The state of being overcast with 
clouds. 2. Obscurity; gloom; want of brightness. 3. 
Darkness of appearance ; variegation of colors in a fossi] 
or other body. 4. Appearance of gloom or sullenness. 

€LOUDING, ppr. or n. Overspreading with clouds; ob 
scuring; giving an appearance of gloom or sullenness, 
variegating with colors. 

€LOUDLESS, a. Being without a cloud; unclouded, 
clear ; bright ; luminous. 

€LOUD'LESS-LY, adv. Without clouds. 

€LOUDY, a. 1. Overcast or obscured with clouds. 2 
Consisting of a cloud or clouds. 3 Obscure; dark; not 
easily understood. 4. Having the appearance of gloom 
indicating gloom, anxiety, sullenness, or ill-nature; nof 
open or cheerful 5. Indicating gloom or sullenness ; as 
cloudy wrath. 6. Marked with veins or spots of dark o1 
aoa hues, as marble. 7. Not bright ; us, a cloudy dia 
mon 
€LOUGH (kluf), =m. (Sax. clough.) A cleft in a hill. 

€LOUGH (klof) n. In commerce, an allowance of two 
poa in every hundred weight, after tare and tret have 

een deducted; often written cloff. [It is little used.) 

€LOUT, n. (Sax. clu.) 1. A pateni a piece of clotn or 
leather, &c., to close a breach. 2. A piece of cloth for 
mean purposes 3. A piece of white cloth for archers to 
shoot at.—Shak. ; pa now used.) 4. An iron plate on an 
axletree, to keep it from wearing. 5. (Fr. clou, clouter.) 
A small] nailL—6. In vulgar language, a blow with the 
hand.—New England.— Chalmers. 

€LOUT, v. t. 1. To patch; to mend by sewing on a piece 
or patch. 2. To cover with a piece of cloth 3. To join 
clumsily. 4. To cover or arm with an iron plate. 5. To 
strike; to give a blow. 

€LOUTED, pp. or a. Patched; mended clumsily ; covered 
with a clout.—Clouted cream, in Gay, is used for clotted 
cream, which see. 

€LOUTER-LY, a. Clumsy; avwkweord.—Mortimer. 

€LOUTING, ppr. Patching; covering with a clout. 

€LOVATE, a. In conchology, noting a shell which is thick 
er toward the top, and elongated toward the base. 

t €LGVE, pret. of cleave.— ser. 

€LOVE, n. [D. kloof.) A cleft; a fissure; a gap; a ravine. 
It is properly a Dutch word.—Journ. of Science. 

€LOVE,n. ([Sax.civfe) 1. A very pungent, aromatic spice, 
the unexpanded flower-bud of the clove-tree, caryophyllus. 
2. [from cleave.) The parts into which garlic separates, 
when the outer skin is removed. 3. A certain weight, 
seven pounds of wool; eight pounds of cheese or butter. 

€LOVE-GIL’LY-FLOW-ER, n. The carnation pink, a spe 
cies of dianthus, bearing a beautiful flower. 

€LOVE'-PINK, ». The clove-gilly-flower, or carnation pink. 

€LO'V EN (kló'vn), pp. or a. from cleave Divided; parted. 

€LOVEN-F “ED, Ya. Having the foot or hoof divided 


€LOVEN-HOOFED, $ into two parts, as the ox; bist 
cous. 

€LóOÓ'VER, Ya. [Sax. ale v] A genus of 

€LO'VER-GRASS, $ ts, called trifolium, trefoil, or 


three-leafed, of which cattle are very fond. Hence, te 

live in clover, is to live luxuriously, or in abundance. 
OLO'VERED, a. Covered with clover.— Thomson. 
€LOWN, n. (L. vp l. A countryman; a rustic; 

hence, 2. One who has the manners of a rustic; a churl; 


* See Synopsis. 1, E, 1, &c., long.—X, E, I, &c., short.—FAN, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—NUVE, BOOK, 
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a inan of coarse manuers; an ill-h-:ed man. 3. The fool 
or buffoon in a play, circus, &e. 

fOLOWN’AGE, n. The manners of a clown. 

6LOWN'ER-Y, n. Il-breeding, rustie behavior ; rudeness 
of manners, [Little used.) 

CLOW N'ISH,a. Pertaining to, resembling, or consisting of 
clowns; as, a clownish neighborhood; clownish manners. 
—Syn. Coarse; rough; elumsy; awkward; ungainly; 
rude; uneivil; ill-bred; boorish; rustic. 

OLOWN'SH-LY, adv. In the manner of clowns; coarsely ; 


rudely. 

OLOWNISH-NESS, n. The manners of a clown ; rusticity ; 
coarseness or rudeness of behavior ; ineivility ; awkward. 
ness. 

€OLOWN'S-MUS'TARD, n. A plant. 

ELOY, v. t. (Fr. clouer.} 1. To fill; as, to cloy a harbor by 
sinking ships; to cloy one's eouch with tears.—Rich, Dict. ; 
[27] 2 To glut; to satisfy, as the appetite; to satiate, 

. To spike up a gun; to drive a spike into the vent—4. 
In farriery, to priek a horse in shoeing. [Not used ín the 
last two senses in the United ae] 

€LOYED, pp. Filled; glutted ; filled to satiety and lothing; 
spiked; prieked in shoeing. 

€LOY'NG, ppr. or a. Filling; filling to satiety or disgust. 

€LOY'LESS, a. That ean not eloy, or fill to satiety. 

€LOY'MENT, n. Surfeit; repletion beyond the demands 

P I Sq copper ly, a stiek or piece of 

y Re . 1. Properly, a stiek or o 
wood, "m ine end ‘thic er and heavier than the other, 
and no larger than can be wielded with the hand, used 
for beating or defense. 2. The name of one of the suits 
of cards, so named from its figure. 3. A collection or as- 
sembly of men; usually, a seleet number of friends met 
for social or literary purposes. 4. An asaociation which 
meets tor the promotion of some common object, as 
literature, hilarity, politics, &e. 5. An association for the 
support of a club-house, which see. 6. The dividing of ex- 
penze at a club or social meeting; as, to pay ones club. 
7. Joint eharge or effort—Hudibras. 

€LUB, v. i. (W. clapiaw.) 1. To join, as a number of indi- 
viduals, to the same end. 2. To pay an equal proportion 
of a common reckoning or charge. 

€LUB, v. t. 1. To unite for the aceomplishment of a com- 
mon end; as, to club their exertions. 2. To raise by a 
proportional assessment ; as, to club the expense.—3. In 
common parlance, to raise or turn uppermost the breech 
or club of a musket. 

€LUB-FIST, n. A large, heavy fist. 

€LUB-FIST-ED, a. Having a large fist—Howell. 

€LUB'C-FOQOT, n. A short, deformed foot. 

€LUB'-FQOQT-ED, a. Having short or crooked feet. 

€LUB-HEAD-ED, a. Having a thiek head.—Derkam. 

€LUB-HOUSE, n. An establishment for furnis meals, 
and a place of rendezvous to a select number of individ- 
uals, called loosely a club, to whieh additions can be made 
only by ballot Each member pays an annual tax for the 
support of the house, and receivea his meals and other re- 
freshments at their actual cost. —P. Cyc. 

€LUB’-LAW, n. Government by clubs, or violence; the 
use of arms, or force, in place of law ; anarchy. 

€LUB'-MAN, n. One who carries a club. 

€LUB'-MOSS, n. A kind of moss, lycopodium clavatum, 
whose minute seeds are burned in theatres to imitate 
lightning.— Brande. 

€LUB’-ROOM, n. The apartment in which a club meets. 

€LUB-RUSH, n. A genus of pean; the scirpus. 

€LUB'-SHAPED (-shapt), a. Shaped like a elub; growing 
thicker toward the top; clavate 

€LUBBED (klubd), pp. 1. Collected into a sum and aver- 
aged, as different expenses. 2. United to one end or 
effect. 3. Shaped like a club. 4. Having the breech 
turned upward, as a musket. 5. Heavy, like a club. 

€LUB'BER, 2n. One who belongs to a party, club, or as- 

€LUB'BIST, § sociation.—Burke. 

ray el ppr. Joining in a club; uniting to a common 
end. 

€LUEK, v. i. [Sax. cloccan.] To make the noise, or utter 
the voice, of the domestic hen, when calling chickens. 

©LUEK, v. t. To call ehiekens by a particular sound.— 


€LUCK1NG, ppr. or a. Uttering the voice of a sitting hen ; 
Calling chickens. x 
€LU€KING, a. The noise of a hen when she calls her 


c. ns. 
€LÜE. See CrEw. 
€LUMP, n. [G. klump.) 1. A thiek, short piece of wood, 
or other solid substance; a shapeless mass. 2. A cluster 
of trees or shrubs; formerly written plump. 3. The com- 
ipei ie of BE srta Er s: In ime arts of 
ngiand it is an a tive, signifying lazy, unhandy. 
€LUMP'ER, v. t. To form into an Or ics Mork: 
CLUMPS, n. A stupid fellow; a numskull. [Vulgar.) 
CLUM'SLLY, adr. 
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1 €O-AETIVE, a. 1. Forcing ; compulsory; 
In a clumsy monner; awkwardly; in . k. 
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an unhandy manner; without readinesa, dexterity, or 


cc. 

€LUM'SI-NESS, n. The ity of movin . 
wardness; unhandiness iei eit gium awi 

€LUM'Y, a. Properly, short and thick. 1. Moving heavily. 
slowly, or awkwardly. 2. Awkward ; ungainly ; unhandy; 
untoward; uncouth; without readiness, dexterity, or 
graec. 3, Dl-made ; badly constructed. : 

€LUNCH, n. Among miners, indurated elay, found in coal 

its next to the coal —Bailey. 

€LUNG, pret. and pp. of cling, which ace. 

t€LUNG, v. £ To shrink. See CLING. 

f€LUNG, a. Wasted with leanness ; shrunk with eold. 

€LÜ'NI-A€, m. Ono of a rcformed order of Benedictine 
monks, «o called from Cluni, in Burgundy. 

€LUS‘TER, n. (Sax. cluster.) 1. A bunch; a number of 
things of the same kind growing or joined together; a 
knot 2, A number of individuals or things collected or 
gathered into a close body. 3. A number of things siw- 
ated near each other. 

€LUS'TER, v. É 1. To grow in clusters; to gather or unite 
in a bunch or bunches. 2. To collect together iu masses ; 
as, the men cluster together, the flakes of snow cluster. 

€LUS'TER, v. t. To eollect into a bunch, or close body 

€LUS'TER-GRAPE, n. A small black grape. 

€LUS'TERED, pp. or a. Colleeted into a cluster, er erowd. 

€LUS'TER-ING, ppr. or a. Growing in a eluster, or in 
bunches; uniting in a buneh, or in a flock, crowd, or close 


body. 

€LUS'TER-ING-LY, adv. In clusters. 

€LUS'TER-Y, a. Growing in elusters; full of clusters. 

€LUTCH, v.t. 1. To double in the fingers, and pineh or 
eompress them together; to clinch. 2. To seize, elasp, or 
gripe with the hand. 3. To seize, or grasp. 

€LUTCH, n. 1. A griping or pinching with the fingers, 
seizure; grasp. 2. A projecting tooth, or other piece of 
machinery, for connecting shafts with caeh other, or witb 
wheels, so as to be disengaged at pleasure.—Hebert. 

€LUTCH'ED (klucht), pp. "Seized ; grasped. 

CLUTCHES, n. pl. 1. The paws or talons of a rapacious 
animal, as of a eat or dog. 2. The hands, in the sense of 
instruments of rapacity or eruelty, or of power. 

€LUTCHING, ppr. Seizing; grasping. 

CLUTTER, n. (W. cluder.) 1. Acontuscd assemblage; as, 
a clutter of words. 2. Confused noise ; bustle ; 

€LUT'TER, v. t. To erowd together in disorder; to fil 
with things in confusion. 

€LUTTER, v. i. To make a bustle, or fill with confusion. 

€LUTTERED, pp. Encumbered with things in disorder. 

€LUTTER-ING, ppr. Encumbering with things in confusion 

€LYP'E-ATE, a. [L. clypeus.) Shaped like a buekler. 

€LYS'MIC, a. (Gr. xXàvega.] Washing; cleansing. 

* €ELYS'TER, x. (Gr. xAvornp.) An injection; a liquid sub- 
stance injected into the lower intestines. 

€LYS'TER-PIPE, n. Atube or pipe used for injections. 

€LYS'TER-WISE, adv. In the manner of a clyster. 

€LYS'TER-IZE, v.t. To apply a clyster.—Cotgrare. 

€O, a prefix, signifying with, in eonjunction. See Con. 

€O-A-CERV'ATE, v. t. [L. cdacervo.] To heap up; to pile. 

Little used. 

€O-A-CERV'ATF, a. ,L. coacercatus.] Heaped ; raised into 
a pile; collected into a crowd; accumulated. [ Rare.) 

€O-AC-ER-VA'TION, n. The act of heaping, or state of 
being heaped together. [Little used.) 

€OACH, n. (Fr. aal A elose vehicle for commodious 
traveling, borne on four wheels, and drawn by horses or 
other animals. It differs from a chariot in having seats m 
front, as well as behind.—Hackney-coach, a coach kept for 
hire.—Mail-coach, a coach that carries the public mails. 
—Stage-coach, a coach that regularly eonveys passengers 
from town to town. See STAGE. 

€0ACH, 1n. An apartment in a large ship of war near the 

€OUCH, f stern, the roof of which is formed by the poop. 
—Mar. Dict. 

€OACH, v. t. To carry in a coach.—Pope. 

t €0ACH, v. i To ride in a coach.— Waterhouse, 

€U0ACH'-BOX, n. The seat on which the driver of a coach 
sits.—Arbuthnot. ; 

€OACH'-HIRE, n. Money paid for the use of a hired coach. 

€OÓACH'-HORSE, n. A horse used in drawing coaches. 

ete uei n. A house to shelter a coach trom the 
wea X TA 3 

€OACH-MAK-ER, n. A man whose oecupation is to make 
coaches.— Swift. TA 

€OACII'FUL, n. A coach filled with persons —Addias 

€OACH'MAN, n. The person who drives a coach 

€OACH'MAN-SHID, n. Skill in driving eoscbes 

PUDE MM 

-A ,pp.ora. Fo ; com ue" : 

CO-AC TION, ds [L. coactio.) Force; compulsion, cither ia 

restraining or impelling.—South. hating the power 


2. Acting in concurrence 


to impel or restrain.—Raleig 2S 
t Obsolrta 
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€U-ACTIVE-LY, ade. In a compulsory manner. 

* €O-AD'JU.MENT, n. Mutual assistance. 

* €O-ADJU-TANT, a (L. con end adjutans.) Helping ; 
mutually assisting or opcrating. 

€O-AD-JUTOR,. n. 1l. One who aids or co-opcrates with 
anothcr.—?. In the canon law, onc who is empowered or 
appointed to perform the duties of anuthcr.—2 1n the 
Kuman Catholic Church, the assistant of a bishop or otlier 
prelate.—syN. Assistant; ally; fellow-helper; associate ; 
partner; colleague. 

€0-ADJOTOR-SHIP, n. Joint aid. 

€O-ADJOTRIX, n. A female assistant. —Smolleit, 

€0-AD-JO'VAN-CY, *. Jointhelp ; assistance ; concurrent 
aid; co-operation [Little used.) 

€O-AD-JO'VANT, n. In medicine, an ingredient in a pre- 
scription designed to aid the effect of some other ingredi- 
ent. 

€0-ADU-NATE, a. (L. coadunatus.} In botany, coadunate 
leaves arc several united at the base. 

€O-AD-U-NI"TION, w. The union of diffcrent substances in 
one mass.—Hale. (Little used.) 

€0-AD-VENTUR-ER, x. A fellow-adventurer. 

€O-AF-FOR'EST, r.t. To convert ground into a forest. 

€O-i'ÓENT, n. An assistant or associate in an act— 
Hm ane Fletcher, 

*€0-AG-MENT, v. t. [L. coagmento.] To con te or 
heap Ae EUR o kó ] li 

€O-AG-MENT-A'TION, n. Collection into a mass or united 
body; union; conjunction. (Little used. 

€O-AG-MENT'ED, a. Congrcgnted; heaped together; unit- 
ed in one mass. [Little used.) 

€O-AG-U-LA-BIL'I-TY, n. The capacity of being coagulated. 

€O-AG'8-LA-BLE, a. Tat may bc concreted; capablc of 
congealing or changing from a liquid to an inspissated 
state. 

€O-AG'U-LANT, n. That which produces coagulation. 

€O-AG'U-LATE, v. t. (L. coagulo.j To concrete; to curdle; 
to congeal; to change from a fluid into a fixed substance, 
or solid mass. 

€O-AG'U.LATE, v. £ To turn from a fluid into a consist- 
ent state, or fixed substance. — SYN. To thicken; con- 
crete; curdle. 

€O-AG'U-LA-TED, pp. or a. Concreted; curdled. 

€0-AGU-LA-TING, ppr. Curdling; congealing ; thickening. 

€O-AG-U-LA'TION, n. The act of changing from a fluid to 
a fixed state; concretion; the state of being coagulated; 
the body formed by coagulating. 

€0-AGWU-LA-TIVE, a. That has the power to cause con- 
cretion.— Boyle. 

€0-AGU-LA-TOR, n. That which causes coagulation. 

€0-AGU-LUM, n. A coagulated mass, as curd; a clot of 
blood, separated by cold, acid, &c. 

€O-AI'TI, n. A species of monkey in South America. 

€0AK. See Coxe. 

COAL, n. [Sax. col, or coll.) 1. A piece of wood, or other 
combustible substance, ignited, burning, or charred. 2. 
In the language of chemists, any substance containing oil, 
which has been exposed to a fire in a close vessel, so that 
its volatile matter is expelled, and it can sustain a red heat 
without further decomposition.—3. In miner. , a solid, 
opaque, inflammable substance, found in the c and, by 
way of distinction, called fossil coal. 

COAL, v. & 1. To burn to coal, or charcoal; to char. 2. 
To mark or delineate with charcoal. 


€5AL-FISH, n. A species of gadus, or cod. 
€6AL' FORM-A' TION, n. In geology, the formation or 
oup of strata in which coal is foun 

€OAL'-MHEAV'ER, n. One employed in carrying coal. 

€6AL’-HOD, n. A scuttle to hold coal—Forby. 

€5AL’-HOUSE, n. A house or shed for kceping coal 

€OAL'-MÉAS-URE (-mezh'ur, n. The measure used in 
ascertaining the quantity of coal. 

€OAL'-MÉAS-URES (-mezh'urz), n. pl. Strata of coal, with 
their attendant rocks. 

€OAL'-M£'TER, n. One appointed to measure coals.— 
Smart. 


€OAL'-OF.FICE, n. An office of a coal-dealer. 

€OAL'-PIT, n. A pit where coal is dug.—In America, a 
place where charcoal is made. 

€OAL'-S€CUT-TLE, n. A vessel for carrying coal. 

€5AL’-SHIP, x. A ship employed in transporting coal. 

€OAL'-STONE, z. A kind of cannel-coal 
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€0AL'-WORK (-wurk). x. A coalcry ; ^ place where coal 
is dug, including the machinery for raising the coal. 

€OAL'-YARD, n. An inclosure for the deposit of coal. 

€OAL'ER-Y, n. A coal-mine, coal-pit, or place whore coals 
are dug. [Colliery is now morc coiminon.) 

€O-A-LESCE' (ko-a-lcss), v. i. (L. coalesco.| 1. To grow to- 
gether; to unite, as separate bodies, or scparntc parta, into 
onc body. 2. To unitc and adhcre in one body or mass, 
by spontaneous approximation or attraction. 3. To unite 
In society, in a more general sense, 

€O-A-LES'CENCE, n. The act of growing togcther; the 
act of uniting by natural affinity or attraction ; the state of 
being united; union ; concrction. 

€O-A.LES'CENT, a. Joined; united. 

€O-A-LES'CING, ppr. Growing or coming together; unit. 

d M ina ga or mass; uniting and adhering togcther 

€OALLIER. See COLLIER. 

1 €0'A-LITE, v. i, To unite or coalesce.—Bolingbroke. 

€O-A-LI"TION, n. 1. Union in a body or mass ; a coming to- 
gether, as of scparate bodies or puo. and their union in 
one body or mass. 2 Union of individual pcreons, par- 
ties, or states.—SvN. Alliance; confedcrution : confcd. 
eracy ; league: combination; coujunction; conspiracy. 

€O-A-LI"TION-IST, a One who joins or promotes a coa. 

€O-A-LI"TION-ER, lition.—Byron. 

hircus cdi n. A joint ally; as, the subject of a co-ally. 

ent, 

€GAL’Y, a. Like coal; containing coal. —Milton. 

€0AMTNGS, 2. pl. In ships, the raised borders or edges of 
the hatches. 

€0O-AN-NEX', v. t. To annex with something else. 

€O-AP-PRE-HEND', v. t. To apprehend with another.- - 
Brown. (Little used. 

€O-AP-TA"TION, x. The adaptation or adjustment of parts 
to each othcr.— Boyle. 

€O-ARET,, Pv. t. (L. coarcto.] 1. To press together; 

€O-AR€T'ATE, f to crowd; to straiten ; to confine close 
ly. 2. To restrain; to confine. 

€O-XRET ATE, a. Pressed together.—Humble. 

€O-ARE-TATION, x. 1. Confinement; restraint to a nar. 
raw space. 2 Pressure; contraction. 3. Restraint of 
iberty. 

€OARSE, a. 1. Thick; large or gross in bulk; compara- 
Hr of large diameter; as, coarse thread ; coarse sand. 
2. ick; rough; or made of coarse thread cr yarn. 3. 
Not refined ; not separated from grosser particles or im 
purities. 4. Rude; rough; unrefined; uncivil 5. Gross; 
not delicate. 6. Rude; unpolished; inelegant; as, coarse 
expressions. 7. Not nicely expert; not accomplished by art 
or education. 8. Mean; not nice; not refined or elegant 

€OARSE'LY, adv. Roughly; without fineness or retine- 
ment; rudely; inelegantly; uncivilly; meanly; without 


art or P 

€OARSE'NESS, n. L Largeness of size; thickness —2 
The quality of being made of coarse thread or yarn, 
whencc thickness and roughness. 3. Unrefincd state ; the 
state of being mixed with gross particles or impurities. 4. 
Roughness; grossness; rudeness. 5. Grossness; want of 
refinement or delicacy; want of polish. 6. Mcanness; 
want of art in preparation; want of nicety, as of fuod. 

€O-AS-SESS'OR, n. A joint assessor. 

CoA eal t.t. To assume something with another. . 

aisau. 

€OAST, n. [L. costa; W. cost; Fr. côte.) 1. The exterior 
line, limit, or border ofa country. 2. The edge or margin 
of thc land next to the sca; the sea-shore. 3. A side or 
part of the country; as, the coasts of Jordan; (cbs.] 4. 
The country near the sea-shore.— The coast is clear, is a 
proverbial phrase, signifying the danger is over; the ene- 
mies have departed, or left the coast. 

€0OAST, v. i. 1. To sail near a coast; to sail by or near the 
shore, or in sight of land. 2. To sail from port to port in 
the safe country. 

€OAST, v. t. 1. To sail by or near to. 2. To draw near; 
to approach; to follow; [obs.] 

€0AST'-RO€K, n. A rock on a coast—Coleridge. 

Cae T, *. Scdiment lodged on a coast.— 

COAST-WISE, adv. By way of, or along the coast. 

€OAST'ED, pp. Sailed by. 

€OAST'ER, n. 1. One who sails ncar the shore. 2. A ves. 
sel that is employed in sailing along a coast, or is licensed 
to navigate or trade from port to port in the same country. 

€OAST'ING, ppr. or a. Sailing along or ncar s coast. 

COASTING, n. 1. The act of sailing along or ncar a shore. 
2. The sport of sliding down a hill-side upon sleds, sledges, 
&c.,in winter. [Used in the Eastern States, and also in 
New Brunswick, where this application of the word may 
possibly have originated anog the Acadians from cóte, 
old French coste, a hill.side.—Ed.) 

€OASTING-PILOT, n. A pilot who conducts vessels along 
a coast. 


* Se Synopsis. 1, E, Y, &c., long.—I, E, Y, &c., short. —FXR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ; MARINE, BIRD;—NOVE, BOOK 
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VOANTING-I RADE, n. The trade which is carried on be- 
tween thc different porta of thc same country. 

€OASTTNG-VES'SEL. 2. A vessel employed in coasting; 
a conster. 

GOAT, n. (Fr. cotte] 1. An upper garment 2 A petticoat; 
a garment worn by infunts or young children. 3. The 
habit or vesture of an order of men, indicating the onicr or 
oflice; as, “men of his coat should bc minding thcir pray- 
ers."—Swift. The most common expression is “men of 
his cloth.” 4. External covering; as, the fur or hair of a 
beast. 5. A tunic of the eye; a mcmbrane that scrves as 
a cover; a tegument. 6. The division or laycr of a bulb- 
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ous root. 7. A cover; a laycr of any substance covering , 


another. 8. That on which ensigns armorial are portray- 
ed, usually called a coat of arms.—9. A coat of mail is a 
piecc of armor, in form of a shirt, consisting of'a net-work 
of iron rings. 10. A card; a coat-card is one on which a 
king, queen, or knave is painted. 

€OAT, v. t. 1. To cover or spread over with a layer of any 
substance. 2. To cover with cloth or canvas; as, to coat 
a mast. 

€OAT-AR-MOR, ^. A coat of arms; armorial ensigns. 

€OAT-EARD, n. [from the dress or coat in which the king, 
queen, and knave are reprcsented.] A card bearing a 
coated rure; called, also, court-card.— Ben Jonson. 

€OAT-EE, n. A coat with short flaps. 

€GATED, pp. 1. Covered with a coat; loricated; covered 
or overspread with any thing that defends; clothcd with 
a membrane. 2 a. Having concentric coats or layers. 

€O-A"TT (ko-A'te), n. An animal of South America, resem- 
bling the raccoon, but with a longer body and neck, short- 
er fur, and smaller eyes. 

€OAT'TNG, ppr. Covering with a coat; overspreading. 

€OA'T'TING, n. 1. A covering, or the act of covering; lorica- 
tion ; any substance spread over for cover or defense. 2. 
Cloth fot coats ; as, merchants advertise an assortment of 
coatings. 

COAX (kõks), v. t. 
flattery aud fon 
bring about by management.—SyN. To wheedle; flatter ; 
soothc; fawn. [A low sword.) 

t€OAX, n. A dupe.— Beaumont and Fletcher. 

t €0AX-A'TION, n. The art of coaxing. 

€GAXED (kóxt), Soothed or persuaded by flattery. 

€OAX'ER, n. A wheedler; a flatterer. 

€0AX'ING, ppr. Whecdling; flattering. 

€6AX'ING, n. Wheedling; leading on by kind treatment; 


managing. 
€OAXTNG-LY, ade. By coaxing. 

€OB, n. (VV. cob, or cop.) 1. The top or head; a covetous 
wretch ; a foreign coin. 2. In America, the receptacle of 
the maize, or American corn; a shoot in form of a pin or 
spike, on which ws the corn in rows. This recep- 
tacle, with the corn, is called the ear. 3. (It. gabbiano.) 
A sea-fowl, the sea-cob. 4. A ball or pellet for feeding 
fowls.. 5. In some parts of England, a spider. 6. A close- 
built, strong, hardy kind of pony. 7. A large cobble 
stone.— Rick. Dict. 8. Clay mixed with straw, as in the 
cob-wn1lis of cottages in some parts of England. 

GOB, v. t. Among soldiers and sailors, to punish by striking 
the breech with a flat piece of wood, or with a board. 

ipd ui. n. A beating on the breech with a flat piece of 
woo 

* COBALT, n. (D. cobak.] A metal of a reddish-gray or 
grayish-white color.— Co'balt-bloom, acicular arseniate of 
cobalt.— Co'balt-crust, earthy arseniate of cobalt. 

GO-BALTIE€, a. Pertaining to cobalt, or consisting of it; 
resembling cobalt, or containing it, 

€OBALT-INE, n. A crystallized mineral of a silver or yel. 
lowish color, composed chiefly of the arseniate and sulphu- 
ret of cobalt. 

€OB'BLE, n. A small fishing boat.— W/ Scott. Scottish.) 

€OB'BLE, n. (Eng. copple.] A roundish stone ; 

€OP'BLE-STONE, § supposed to be a fragment, rounded 
by the attrition of water. We give this name to stones of 
various sizes, from that of a hen's egg, or smaller, to that 
of large paving stones. These stones are called by the 
English copple-stones.— Cobbles, Jumps of coal from the size 
of an egg to that of a football. — Brande. 

O€OB'BLE, v. t. 1. To make or mend coarsely, as shoes; 
to botch. 2 To make or do clumsily or unhandily.— 
Dryden. 

€OB'BLER, 2. 1. A mender of shoes. 2. A clumsy work- 
man. 3 A mean person. 

€OBBLING, ppr. Mending coarsely. 

f€OBBY, a. Stout; brisk—Chaucer. 

€OB’CAL, n. A sandal worn by ladies in the East. 


COB'ESALS, 2 .. pl. Large round coals. 


€OB'BLES, 

€0-BEL-LIGER-ENT, a. Carrying on war in conjunction 
with another power. 

€O-BEL-LIÓ'ER-ENT, n. A nation or state that carries on 


war in connection with another. 


V. cocru.] To appease or persuade by 
g; to lead on by kind treatment; to 
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€OBT.RON (4-urn), n. An andiron with 

€O-BISH'OP, x. Á joint or coadjutant bishop, "^P 

€ONR'LE, n. (Sax. enone.) A boat uscd in the herring fis 
€OB'LOAF, n. A loaf that is irregular, uneven, or crust 

én MP vid d Dorm ap Ce.—G ilbert. 7: 
NUT, n. y's play, or a hazcl-nut; the conquering 

€O-BOB'. See Canon. 

€OB'STONE. See Comsrr. 

€OB'SWAN, n. The head or lcading swan. 

€OB-WALL, n. A wall made of unburncd clay, mixed 
with straw.— Brande. 

COB WEB, n. (cob, or koppe.) 1. The linc, thread, or fila 
ment which a spidcr spins from ite abdomcn; the nct 
work spread by a spider to catch its prey. 2. Any snarc, 
prend “umpan and weakncas.—4nm this sense it is 
used adjectively, or in composition, for thin, flimsy, slcnder, 
Le mS i 5 : s 

€OB'WEBBED (kob'wcbd), a. 1. In botany, covered with 
a thick, interwoven pubescence. 2. Covcred with cobwebs, 

COB WEB-Y, a. Covered with cobwebs.—Hooker. 

€0'€A, n. A highly-stimulating narcotic, the dricd leaf of 
the erythrozylon coca, a plant found wild in Peru.—P. Cyc. 

€O€-AGNE’ (kok-ane’), n. An imaginary country of idle. 
ness, luxury, and dclight. Hence, applied to London and 
its suburbs. 

€0’EA-LON, x. A large cocoon, of a weak texture. 

€O€-CIF'ER-OUS (kok-sif'er-us), a. (L. coccus and fero.) 
Bearing or producing berries. 

€O€'€O-LITE, n. (Gr. xoxxoç and Xi0oç.] A variety of au- 
gite or piroxene. 

€O€'€U.LUS IN'DI-CUS, n. [L.J Indian berry, a poison- 
ous fruit, often used in adulterating beer. 

€O€'CYX, n. (L.] In anatomy, a small bono joined to the 
extremity of *he os sacrum. 

* €OCHT-NEAL, n. (Sp. cochinilla) An insect, the coccus 
cacti, found chiefly in Mexico. These insects form a mass 
or drug, which is the proper cochineal of the shops. It is 
used in giving red colors, especially crimson and. scariet. 

€O€H-LE-ART-FORM,a. Having the form of a snail-shel). 


a knob at 


€O€H'LE-A-RY, )a. (L. cochlea.) Having the form of a 
€O€H'LE-ATE, screw ; twisted like a snail-shell ; spi- 
€O€H'LE-i-TED, ral; turbinated. 


€O€H'LITE, n. (Gr. xoxAuas.] A fossil shcn. 

€O€K, n. (Sax.coc; Fr.cog.] 1. The male of birds, particu- 
larly of gallinaceousor domestic fowls. 2. A weather-cock ; 
a vane in shape of a cock. 3. A spout; an instrument to 
draw out or discharge liquor from a cask, vat, or pipe; so 
named from its projection. 4. The projecting corner of a 
hat. 5. A small conica! pile of hay, so shaped for ahed 
ding rain ; called in England a cop. 6. The style or gno- 
mon of a dial. 7. The needle of a balance. 8. The piece 
which covers the balance in a clock or watch. 9. (It. coe- 
ca.) The notch of an arrow. 10, The part of a musket 
or other fire-arm to which a flint is attached, and which, 
being impelled by a spring, strikes firc. 11. A small boat. 
[W. cwe; It. cocca.] It is now called a cock-boat. 19. A 
leader; a chief man. 13. Cock-crowing; the time when 
cocks crow in the inorning.— Cock a hoop, or cock on tke 
hoop, a phrasc denoting triumph; triumphant ; exulting.— 
Cock and a bull, a phrase applied to tedious, trifling stories. 

€O€K, v. t. 1. To set erect; to turn up like a cock. 2. To 
set the brim ofa hat so as to make sharp corners or points; 
or to set up with an air of pertness. 3. To make up hay 
in small conical piles. 4. To set or draw back the cock 
of a gun, in order to fire. 

€O€K, v. £ To hold up the head; to strut; to look big, 
pert, or menacing; as, "every one cocks and struts apon 

It."— Addison ; [obs.] 2. To train or use fighting-cocks ; 

little used.) 3. To cocker; (not in use.) 

BILL. In seamen's language, the auchor is a cock- 
bill when it is suspended perpendicularly from the cat 
head, ready to be let go in a moment. 
€O€K'-BOAT, n. A small boat. See Cock, No. 11 
€O€R'"-BRAINED, a. Giddy; rash.— Milton. 
€O€K-BROTH, n. Broth made by boiling a cock. 
€O€K'-CHAF'ER, ^n. The May-bug or dorr-beetle, a spe- 

cies of scarabeus. 
€O€K'-€ROW, n. A cock-crowing.—Coleridge. 
€O€K'-€ROW-ING, n. The time at which cocks crow, 


€ 


early morning. N 
€0€K’-EYE Dn. A squinting eye.—Forby. [Norf., Hants.) 
€O€K-FIGHT, la. A match or contest of game 


€O€K'-FIGHT-ING, § cocks. 
€O€K-HEAD-ED, a, Having a head like that of the cock. 
€O€K'-HORSE, a. On horseback; triumphant; eot 
€O€K'-LOFT, n. The top loft; the uppcr room in a house 
or other building; a lumber room. k 
€O€K'-MXS-TER, n. Onc who brecds game cocks. 
€O€K'-MATCH, n. A match of cocks; a cock-fight. 
€O€K-PAD-DLE, n. The lump-fish or sca-owl.— Encyc. 
€0€K'-WEED, n. A plant, called, also, dittander and pepper 
wort 
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€O€R-ADE, a. (Fr. cocarde.) A ribbon or knot of ribbon, ! CODDY, a, Eusky.—Sherwood. 


or somcthing similar, worn on the hat, usually by officers 
of the army or navy, sometimes by others. 

€OCR-AD ED, a. Wearing a cockado.— Young. 

€O€R'AL, n. A game called Awckle-bone.— Kinder. 

€0€K-A-TOO, n. A bird of the parrot kind.—Herbert. 

COCK A-TRICE, n. (Fr. iocans. A serpent imagined to 

rocecd from a cock's c gg. 

€O«R'ED (kokt), pp. or a. 1. Turned up at the side; as, a 
cocked hat 2. Having the cock drawn back, asa gun. 3. 
Made into a cock, as hay. 

€O€K'ER, e. t. (W. cocru.] To fondle; to indulge; to treat 
with tenderness; to pampcr. 

€O€R'ER, n. 1. One who follows cock-fighting. 9. A sort 
of epatter-dash. 

€O€R'ER-EL, n. A young cock.—Dryden. 

€O€R'ER-ING, n. Indulgence.—Milton, 

€O€NK'ET, a. Brisk; pert.—Sherwood. 

€O€KR'ET, n. A seal of the custom-house; a royal seal; 
rather a scroll of parchment, sealed and delivered by the 
officers of the custom-house to merchants, as a warrant 
that their merchandise is entered. The office of entry. 

€OCR'ET-BREAD, n. The finest sort of wheat bread. 

€O€R'ING, ppr. 1. Holding or turning up, as a cock does 
his head. 2 Turning up, as a hat. 3. Drawing back the 
cock, as of a gun, &c. 

€OCKING, n. Cock-fighting — Beaumont and Fletcher. 

€O€'RLE, n. (Sax. coccel.] A plant or weed. 

€O€'RLE, n. [Fr. coque, coquille.) 1. A small testaceous 
shell; or, rather, a genus of ehelís, the cardium. 2. A min- 
eral. 3. A young cock; [0bs.] See COCKEREL. 

€O€'RLE, v. i. or t. To contract into wrinkles; to shrink, 

ucker, or wrinkle, as cloth. 

€ LE-STAIRS, n. pl. Winding or spiral stairs. 

€O€'RLED, pp. 1. Contracted into folds or wrinkles; wind- 
inc. 2. a. Having shells. 

€O€'RLER, n. One who takes and sells cockles. 

€O€K'NEY (kok‘ny), n. (most probably from L. coquina, a 
kitchen, ór coguino, to cook.] 1. A native of London, by 
way of contempt. 2. An effeminate, ignorant, despicable 
citizen. 

€O€R'NEY, a. Pertaining to or resembling a cockney. 

€O€K'NEY-LIKE, a, Resembling the manners of a cock- 


ney. 

€OCK'NEY.I8N, n. The peculiar dialect, pronunciation, 
manners, &c., of a cockney. 

€O€K'PIT, n. 1. A pit or area, where game-cocks fight. 
The privy council-room at Westminster has this name, 
because built on the cockpit of Whitehall Palace —2. In 
skips of war, a room or apartment in which the wounded 
men are dresse 

COCK ROACH. n. One of a genus of troublesome insects, 
infesting panties, &c.; the biatta. 

€O€KS'€OMB, n. 1. The caruncle or comb of a cock. 2. 
A plant. 3. A fop, or vain, silly fellow. See Coxcoms. 

€OCKS'HEAD, n. A plant, the kedysarum or sainfoin. 

€O€K'SHUT, n. The close of the day, when fowls go to 
roost.— Shak. 

€O€K'SPUR, x. Virginia hawthorn, a species of medlar. 

€O€K'SURE, a. Confidently certain. [A gun with a cock 
being much more sure to fire than old match-lock.) 
[A low word. 

* €OCR'SW IN, n. [in familiar speech, contracted into coz- 
en.) An officer on board of a ship who has the care of the 
boat and the boat's crew. 

€0'€0^ (kóko) n. A name given to a simple preparation 
of the ground kernels of the cacao, or chocolate tree, and 
considcred more healthy than chocolate. [The proper 
word would be cacao, the name of the plant. 

EDESA (kóko), n. (Sp. coco.) A tree belonging to the ge- 
nus cocos, of the order of palme, and the fruit or nut of 


e tree. 

€0'€06A-NUT, n. The nut or fruit of the cocoa-tree. 

€O-€OON', s. (Fr. cocon.] An oblong ball or case in which 
the silk-worm involves itself. The term is also applied to 
the envelop of other larve. 

€0O-€OON'ER-Y, x. A building or apartment for silk-worms, 
whcn feeding and forming cocoons. 

€O€'TILE, a. [L. coctilis.} Made by baking, or exposing to 
heat, as a brick. 

€0€'TION. x. (L. coctio.) The act of boiling or exposing 
to heat in riauor.—In medicine, that alteration in the crude 
matter of a disease which fits it for a discharge; digestion. 

€OD, Yn. A species of fish, of the genus gadus, in- 

€ODFISH,§ habiting northern seas, much used for food. 

€OD, w. (Sax. codd.) 1. Any husk, envelop, or case, con- 
taining the seeds of a plant; a pod. 2. Á beg; the scro- 
tum. 3. A pillow; [not in use.) 

t €OD, v. £ To inclose in a cod. — Mortimer. 

€O DA, n. [It] In music, the close of a composition, or an 
additional close. 

€OD'DED, a. Inclosed in a cod.— Mortimer. 

€OD'DER, x. A gatherer of cods or pease.—Joknson. 


€oDE. n. (L. coder, or canter; Fr. code.) 1. Acollecuono 
the laws and constitutions of thc Roman emperors. 2 
Any order!» collection or digest of laws. 

€0O-DET-NA, ) n. (Gr. xóóca, à. porpy-head.] An alkaloid 

€O-D£'lA, i obtained from opium, and one o! ita medic 

€0-DE'INE, } inal active principles. 

€ODGER, n. A rustic; a clown; a miserly man. 

€G DEX, n. [L] A manuscript; a book ; a code. 

€OD1-CIL, n. [L. codicillus.] A writing by way of suppie 
ment to a will. 

€OD-I-CIL'LA-RY, a. Ofthe nature of a codicil. 

€O-DI-FI-CA'TION, n. The act or process of reducing laws 
to a code or system. 

€O'DI-FIED (kóde-fide), pp. Reduced to a code. 

€O'DI.FI-ER, ¿= Onc who forms a code, one who re 

€O'DIST, $ duccsto a code. 

€U'DI-FT, c. t. (code and facio.) To reduce to a code 

€O'DI-FY-ING, ppr. Forming into a code. 

€O-DIL'LA, x. The coarsest part of hemp, which is sorted 
by itself: also sometimes applied to the coarscst part o, 
fax. M'Culloch. 

€O-DILLE' (ko-dill), w. (Fr. codille.] A term at ombre, 
when the game is won. 

€OD'LE, 1(kód'dl v.t. To parboil, or soften by the heat 

€ODDLE,$ of water. 

f €OD'LE, v.t. To make much of. 

€OD'LING, ln. An apple codled; or one suitable for cod- 

€OD'LIN, $ ling, or used for that purpose. 

€OD'LING, ». A young cod. 

€0-EFFI-€A-CY, n. Joint cfficacy. 

€O-EF-FY"CIEN-CY, n. Co-operation; joint power of two 
or more things or causes, acting to the same end. 

€O-EF-FY"CIENT (-fish’ent), a Co-operating; acting in 
union to the same end. 

€O-EF.FI"CIENT, n. 1. That which unites in action with 
something else to produce the same effect. —3. In algebra, 
a number or known quantity put before a letter, or quan- 
tity, known or unknown, and into which it is supposed 
to be multiplied.—3. In fluzions, the coefficient of any gen- 
erating term is the quantity which arises from the division 
of that term hy the generated quantity. . 

€O-EF-FY*CIENT-LY, adv. By co-operation. 

€O-ELD'ER, n. An elder of the same rank.— Trapp. 

€O.E-LE€' TION, x. Joint election. 

CŒLI-A€, 1a. (Gr. xouaxoc.] Pertaining to the belly, or 

CE LIA€C, $ to the intestinal canal.— Celiac is the 
artery which issues from the aorta just below the die- 
phragm.—Coliac passion, the lientery, a flux or diarrhea 
of undigested food.— Caliac vein, a vein of the intestinum 
rectum. 

€O-EMP'TION, 2. fL.coemptio.] The act of purchasing the 
whole quantity of any commodity.— Bacon. 

€O-EN-JOY', v. t. To enjoy together.— Howell. 

€O-EN-JOY'ED (Joy), pr. Enjoyed together. 

€O-EN-JOY'ING, ppr. Enjoying together. 

€O-£Z'QUAL, a. [L. con and egualis.] Equal to another per- 
son or thing; of the same rank, dignity, or power. 

€O-£'QUAL, n. One who is equal to another. 

€O-£-QUALT.-TY, n. The state of being equal to another 
equality in rank, dignity, or power. 

€0-E’QUAL-LY, adv. With joint equality. 

€0-ERCE’ (ko-ers), v. t. iL. coerceo.] 1. To restrain by 
force; to keep from acting or transgressing; to repress 
2. To compel; to constrain.—Dwight.— Rich. Dict.— Burke 

€O-ERC ET" (koerst), pp. Restrained by force; compelled. 

€O-ERCT-BLE, a. at may or ought to be restrained or 


compelled. 

€0-ERC1-BLE-NESS, x. The state of being coercible. 

€O-ERCING, ppr. eye joe force ; constraining. 

€O-ER'CION (-er'shun), n. straint, check, particularly 
by law or authority; compulsion; force. 

€O-ERC'TVE, a. 1. That has power to restrain, particularly 
by moral force, as of law or authority. 2. Compulsory 
constraining ; forcing. 

€O-ERCTVE-LY, adv. By constraint. 

€O-ES-SEN'TIAL, a. Partaking of the same essence. 

€O-ES-SEN.TIALT.TY, n. Participation of the same es 
sence. 

€O-ES-SEN'TIAL-LY, adv. In a coessential manncr. 

€O-ES-TAB'LISH-MENT, ». Joint establishment. 

€O-E-TA'NE-OUS, a. (L. coetaneus.) Of the same age with 
another ; beginning to exist at the same time.  [Coctanean 


is rarely used.) 
€O-E-TERN'AL, a. Equal eternal with another. 
€O-E-TERN'AL-LY, adv. With equal eternity. 


€O-E-TERNT.TY, n. Existence from eternity equal with 
another eternal being; equal eternity. 

€0-EVAL, a. (L. coevus.] Of the same age; beginning ro 
exist at the same time; of equal age; cotemporary ; co- 
temporaneous. 

€O-£'VAL, n. One of the same age; one who begins to 
exist at the same time. 


* See Synopsis. 1, E, T, &c,, long.—X, E, Y, &c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY;—MARINE, BtRD;—MUVE, BOOB 
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* €U-2/VOUS, a. ‘The same as coecal, but not used. 
€O-EX-E€'U-TCNH, n. A joint executor. 

oO EX-EC'U TRIX, w. A joint executrix. 

SO-EX-IST, v. i. To exist at the samc timc with another. 
€O-EX-IST'ENCE, n. Existeuce at the same time with an- 


other. 

go IUEENTS a. Existing at the same time with an- 
othcr. 

€O-EX-ISTING, ppr. or a. Existing at the same time with 
another thing. 

€O-EX-TEND', v. i. To extend through the same space or 
duration with another ; to extend equally. 

€0-EX-TENDED, pp. Being equally extended. 

€O-EX-TEND'NG, ppr. Extending through the same space 
or duration with another. 

€0-EX-TENSION, n. The act of extending equally, or the 
state of being equally extended.— Hale. 

CO-EX TENSIVÉ, a. Equally extensive. 

€O-EX-TEN'SIVE-LY, adv. Of equal extent. 

€0-EX-TEN’SIVE-NESS, n. Equal extension or extent. 

COFFEE, n. (Fr. café; lt. caffe; Sp. cafe) 1. The berry 
of a tree belonging to the genus coffea, growing in Arabia, 
Persia, and in other warm climates of Asia and America. 
2. A drink made from the berry of the coffee-tree by de- 
coction. 

€OF'FEE-€UP, n. A cup from which coffee is drank. 

€OFFEE-HOUSE, n. 1. A house of entertainment, where 
guests are sopplied with coffee and othcr refreshments. 
2. A house of entertainment for boarders or lodgers; a 
hotel, or inn. 

GOFFEE-MAN, n. One who i a coffee-house. 

€OF'FEE-POT, n. A covered pot in which coffce is boiled, 
or in which it is brought upon the table for drinking. 

€OF'FEE-MILL, n. A small mill for grinding coffee. 

€OF'FER, n. (Fr. cofre.) 1. A chest, or trunk. 2. A chest 
for holding money ; atreasure.—3. In architecture, a square 
depression or sinking in each interval between the modil- 
lions of the Corinthian cornice.—4. In fortifications, a hol. 
low lodgment acroes a dry moat, from six to seven feet 
decp, and from 16 to 18 broad. 

€OF'FER, v. t. To reposit or lay up in a coffer. 

€OF'FER-DAM, n. A water-tight case or curb, serving as 
a barrier to exclude water, in laying the foundation of 
Dem bridges, &c. 

GOFFERED, pp. Laid up in a coffer. 

COFFER-ER, n. The cofferer of the king’s household in 
Great Britain was a principal officer of the court, next un- 
der the controller. 

COFFER-ING, ppr. Depositing in a coffer. 

€OF'FIN, x. (Fr. coffre.) 1. The chest or box in which a 
dead human body is buried, or deposited in a vault. 2. A 
mold of paste for a pie. 3. A paper case, in the form of a 
cone, used by grocers.—4. In Jii. the hollow part of a 
horse's hoof, or the whole hoof above the coronet, in- 
cluding the coffin-bone, which is a small, spongy bone in 
the midst of the hoof —S. In printing, a wooden frame, in- 
closing the stone on which the form is imposed. 

COFFIN, v. t. To put in or inclose in a coffin. 

COFFINED, pp. Inclosed in a coffin. 

€OFTIN-LESS, a Having no coffin.— Wilson. 

€OF'FIN-MiK-ER, n. One who makes, or whose occupa- 
tion is to make coffins. 

€O-FOUND'ER, n. A joint founder.— Weever. 

EOG, v. t. (W. cure 1. To deceive; to wheedle; to 
eeduce or draw from, by adulation or artifice. 2. To ob- 
trude or thrust in, by falsehood or deception.—To cog a 
die, to load it so as to direct its fall; to cheat in playing 


dice. 

COG. z. £ 1. To deceive; to cheat; to He—Shak. 2. To 
wheedle. 

COG, ^. (W. cocos.) 1. The tooth of a wheel, by which it 
is connected in motion with another wheel or body. 2.A 
trick or deception; [obs.] 

EOG, v. t. To fix acog; to furnish with cogs. 

€OG-WHEEL, x. A wheel furnished with cogs, by which 
it drives another wheel. 


naL n. A boat; a fishing-boat. 


€0G'GLE-STONE, x. A small pebble. [Obs.] 

cO'GEN-CY, n. (L.cogens.] Power of compe EUR or of pro- 
ducing conviction ; literally, urgency, or driving.—Syn. 

Force; strength; power. 

€0-GENI-AL, for congenial.— Warton. 

WYÓENT, a. [See CocENCY.] 1. Forcible, m a physical 
sense. 2. Pressing on the mind; not easily resisted — 
Syn. Forcible; powerful; urgent; convincing 
sivc; irresistible; resistless. 
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€OG'GING, Whcedling; decciving: " 
col GIC MM cop iring; cheating; insert 
GING. n. Cheat; dcccption ; follacy.— Beavm, and F1 
€OÓTTA-BLE,a. That may be thought on; that vase ne 
meditated on.—Johnson. T Pron UM "HAY ba 
Soa TTA TE, v.i [L. cogito.) To think; to meditato. [Le 
used. <° 
€00-I-TATION, n. 1. The act of thinking; thought; med, 
itation ; contemplation. 2. Thought directed to an object 
urpoee. i 
€061-TA-TIVE, a. 1. Thinking; having the power of think. 
ing or meditating. 2. Given to thought, or cuntemplation 
€OG'NATE, a. [L. cognatus.) 1. Allied by blood; kindred 
by birth. 2. Related in origin; procceding froni the same 
stock; as, a cognate dialect. 3. Allied in the manner of 
formation or utterance; as, a cognate letter. 
SOn ATE, *. In Scots law, any male relation through the 
mother. 
€OG'NATE-NESS, n. State of being cognate.— Coleridge. 
€OG-NA'TION, [L. cognatio.) 1. In the civil law, kindred 
or natural relation between males and females, both de 
scended from the same father; as agnation is the rela 
tion between males only descended from thc same stock. 
2. Kindred; relation by desccnt from thc same original 
3. Relation ; pane ation of the same nature. 
€OGNTIAE, 2 ( Sn yeb) *. The best kind of brandy, so 
COGNAC, § named from a town in France. Smart givce 
gerne to the spelling Cogníac. 
€OG-NI-SOR; } See Co Nrzos, CooNIzEE 
€OG-NI.SEE' j is i 


€OG-NI"TION, n. (L. cognitio.) Knowledge or certain 
knowledge, as from personal view or experience. 

€OGNI-TIVE, a Knowing, or apprehending by the under- 
standing.—South. [Little used.) 

* €OGNI-ZA-BLE (kog^ne-za-bl or kon'e-za-bl), a. [Fr. con- 
noissable.] 1. That falls or may fall undcr judicial no- 
tice; that may be hcard, tried, and dctcrmined. 2 That 
falls or may fall under notice or obzervation; that may 
be known, perceived, or apprehended. 

€OGNI-ZA-BLY, adv. In a cognizable manner.— Words 
worth. 

* €COGNI-ZANCE (kop‘ne-zans or kon'e-zans), n. [Fr. con- 
noissance.| 1. Judicial notice or knowledge; the bear- 
ing, trying, and determining of a cause or action in court. 
9. Jurisdiction, or right to try and determine causes.—3 
In law, an acknowledgment or confession. 4. A badge 
worn by a rctainer or dependent, to indicate the person 
or party to which he belongs. 5 Knowledge or notice; 

ception; observation. 6. Knowledge by recollection. 
€OG'NI-ZANT (kog/nezantor kon'e-zant), a. Having know} 


edge of. 

* €OG-NI-ZEE’ (kog-ne-zee’ or kon-ne-zee), n. In law, one 
to whom a fine is acknowledged, or the plaintif in an 
action for the assurance of land by fine. 

* €OG-NI-ZOR' (kog-ne-zor or kon-e-zor), n. One who ec- 
knowledges the t of the plaintiff or cognizee, in a fine; 
otherwise called tne defendant, or deforciant. 

€OG-NO'MEN, n. (L.) e last of the three names among 
the Romans. It described the house or family of a per- 
son, as the nomen did tho gens; while the praenomen was 
the name of the individual.— Brande. 

€OG-NOM'TN.AL, a. [L.cognomen.) 1. Pertaining toa sur- 
name. 2. Having the same name. [Little used.} 

1 €0G-NOMATN-ATÉ, v.t. To give a name.—Cockeram. 

€OG-NOM-IN-2'TION, n. (L. cognomen.) A surname; the 
name of a family; a name given from any accident or 

uality ; as, Alexander the Great. 

€ÓG-NÓS'CENCE. n. Kuowledge; the act or state of 
knowing. [Little used ] 

€0G-NOS-CEN'TE, n.; pl. CooNoscEeNTI. [It] A com. 


noisseur. 
t €OG-NOS-CI-BILT.TY, n. The quality of being cognos- 
cible. 
€OG-NOS'CLIBLE, a. That may be known.—Hale. (Rare.] 
€OG-NOS'CI-.TIVE, a. Having the power of knowing. 
€0G-NOVIT. [L. he acknowledges.) In law, used when the 
defendant acknowledges the justice of the plaintiff'a claim, 
or a part of it, and suffers judgment to be entered accord. 


ingly. 
CO GUXRDTAN, *. A joint guardian.—Kent. 
€OGUE (kdg), n. A small wooden vessel; a dram. [Local.] 
€0-HABTT, v.i 1. To dwell with; to inhabit or reside in 
company, or in the same place or country; [rere] . 
To dwell or live together as husband and wife; usualy 
or often applied to persons not legally married. : 
€O-HAB'TT-ANT, n. One who dwells with another, or in 
the sarne place. 


: À ; ' s - f dwelling to- 
S0'GENT-LY, adv. With urgent force; with powerful im- | €O-HAB-IT-A^TION, w. 1. The act or state o g 


ulse ; forcibly.— Locke. 
90GG ED (kogd), pp. Flattered ; deceived ; cheated ; thrust 
in deceitfully; falsified; furnished with cogs. 
SOG'GER, n. Aflatterer or deceiver. 
EOGGER-Y, n. Trick; falsehood.— Watson. [Little used.) 


gether, or in the same place with another. 2. The state 


of living together as man and wife, without bcing legally 


married. 
€O-HAB'TT-ING, ppr. or n. Dwelling together, or the act of 
doing so. 
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€O-HEIR' (ko-air), w. (L. cohercs.] A joint heir; one who 
succeeds to a share of an inheritance, which is to be di- 
vided among two or more. : 

€O-HEIR ESS (ko-air'es), n. A female who inherits a share 
of an cstate, which is to bc divided among two or more 
heirs or heiresscs ; a joint heiress. 

€O-HER'ALD, ». A joint herald 

€O-HERE. e. š (L. 1. To stick together; to hold 
fast, as parts of the same mass. 2, To be well connected ; 
to follow regularly in the natural order ; to be suited in 
connection, as the parts of a discourse. 3. To be fitted ; 
to be suitablc.—SyN. To cleave; unite; adhere; stick; 
suit; agree; fit; be consistent. 

€O-HER'ENCE, im. 1. A sticking, clcaving, or hanging 

€O-HER'EN-CY,j together; union of parts of the same 
body, or a cleaving together of two bodies, by means of 
attraction.— Locke. 9. Connection; suitable connection 
or dependence, proceeding from the natural relation of 
parts or things to each other, as in the parts of a dis- 
Courséc ; consistency. — Locke. 

€O-H£R'ENT, a. Sucking togcther ; cleaving; as the parts 
of bodies, solid or fluid. 2. Connected; united by some 
relation in form or order. 3. Suitable, or suited; regu- 
larly adapted. 4. Consistent; having a due agreement of 


€O-HER'ENT-LY, adv. In a coherent manner; with due 
connection or r EMEN of parts. 

€O-HE-SI-BIL'I-TY, n. The tendency of one part of mat- 
ter to unite with another. 

€O-H£'SI-BLE, a. Capable of cohesion. 

€0-HE'SION, n. [It coesione.| 1. The act of sticking to- 
gether ; the atate of being united by natural attraction, as 
the constituent particles of homogcneous bodies which 
unite in a mass, by a natural tendency; one of the differ- 
ent species of attraction. 2. Connection ; dependence ; as 
the cohesion of ideas. But in this sense, see COHERENCE. 

€O-HÉ'SIVE, a. That has the power of sticking or coher- 
ing; tending to unite in a masa, and to resist separation. 

€O-HE'SIVE-LY, adv. With cohesion. 

€O-H£'SIVE-NESS, n. The quality of being cohesive ; the 
quality of adhering together, as particles of matter. 

t €O-HIBTT, v. t. (L. cokibeo .] To restrain. 

€0-HIBIT-ED, pp. Restrained. 

t €O-HI-BI"TION, n. (L. cohibitio.] Hinderance ; restraint. 

€O-HIBTT-ING, ppr. Restraining. 

€0'HO-BATE, v. t. (Port. eoe) Among the early ckem- 
ists, to repeat the distillation of the same liquor, or that 
from the same body, pouring the liquor back upon the 
matter remaining in the vessel. 

€0'HO-BA-TED, pp. Repeatedly distilled. 

€O'HO-BA-TING, ppr. Distillin repeated: 

€0-HO-BATION, 2. (Sp. ion.) e operation of 
repeatedly distilling the same liquor, or that from the 
same substance. 

€O-HOES', im. A fall of water, or falls; a word of Indian 

€O-HOZE' $ origin in America. 

€U'HORT, n. [L. colors; Fr. cohorte] 1. Among the Ro- 
mans, the tenth part of a legion, a body of about five or six 
hundred men.—2. In poetry, a band or body of warriors. 

1 €O-HORT-A'TION, n. Exhortation; encouragement. 

cor n. (Fr. coife.] A kind of caul, or cap, worn on the 
he 


€OIF, v. t. To cover or dress with a coif. 

€OIF ED (koift), a. Wearing a coif. 

COIFFURE, n. [Fr.] A head-dress.— Addison. 

€OIGNE, for coin. See Corn, a corner or external angle. 

€OIGNE, ? v. i. To live by extortion.—Bryskett. {An Irish 

€OIN'Y, $ Mores 

€OIL, v. t. [Fr. ir.) To gather, as a line or cord into a 
circular form ; to wind into a ring, as a serpent, or a rope. 

COIL, n. 1. A rope gathered into a ring. 2. A noise; tu- 
mult; bustle; confusion.— 

€OILED, pp. ora. Gathered into a circular form, as a rope 
or a serpent. 

€OILING, ppr. Gathering or winding into a ring or circle. 

€OIN, x. [Fr. coin.) 1. A corner or external angle; a jut- 
ting point, as of a wall—Shak. 2. A wedge for raising or 

lowering a piece of ordnance.—Bailey. 3. À wedge or 
a. of wood to lay between casks on shipboard.— Bailey. 

COIN, x. (Sp. cuña; Fr. coin.) 1. Money stamped ; a piece 
of metal, as gold, silver, copper, or other metal, converted 
into money. by impressing on it marks, figures, or char- 
acters.— coin is coin legally stamped, and circu- 
lating in trade.—Anctent coins are chiefly those of the 
Jews, Greeks, and Romans, which are kept in cabinets as 
curiosities.—2. In architecture, a kind of die cut diagonally, 
after the manncr of a flight of a staircase. 3. That whi 
serves for parent: as, to pay in the same coin. 

€OIN, v.t. 1. To stamp a metal, and convert it into money ; 
to mint. 2. To m or fabricate for common use ; as, 
to coin new words. 3. To make; to forge; to fabricate ; 
as, to coin falsehoods.— Dryden. ; 

€OIN'AGE, n. 1. The act, art, or practice of stamping me- 
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talic money. 2. Coin; money coined; stamped and le 
gitimated inctal for a circulating medium. 3. Coins of a 
particular stamp. 4. Thc charges or expense of coining 
money. 5. A making; new production; formation; as, 
the coinage of new words. 6. Invention; forgery; fab- 
rication. 

€O-IN-CIDE' v. i. [Low L. coincido.) 1. To fall or to meet 
in the same point, as two lines or bodics; followed by with 
2. To concur; to be consistent with ; to agree. 

€O-IN'CI-DENCE, n. 1. The falling or meeting of two or 
more lines, surfaces, or bodies in the same point. 2. Con 
currence ; consistency; agreement; as, coincidence of 
views. 3. A meeting of evcnte in time; concurrence ; 8 
happening at the same time. 

€O-IN'CI-DENT, a. 1. Falling on the same point; meeting, 
as lines, surfaces, or bodies. 2. Concurrent; consistent ; 

ocable to; accordant. 

€O-IN'CI-DENT-LY, adv. With coincidence. 

€O-IN-CID'ER, x. He or that which coincides or concurs 

€O-IN-CID‘ING, ppr. or a. Meeting in the sane point, 
agreeing ; concurring. 

€O-IN-DI-€A'TION, n. [L. cow and indicatio.] In medicine, 
a sign or symptom, which, with other signs, assists to 
show the nature of the disease, and the proper remedy ; 
& concurrent sign or symptom. 

€OINED, pp.or a. Struck or stamped, as money ; made , 
invented ; forged. 

€OIN'ER, n. 1. One who stamps coin; a minter; a maker 
of money. 2. A counterfeiter of the legal coin; a maker 
of base moncy. 3. An inventor or maker, as of words 

€O-IN-HABTT-ANT, *. One who dwells with another 

€O-IN-HER'TT-ANCE, n. Joint inheritance. 

CO SOD n. A joint heir; a condir i a 

NG, ppr. Stam money; m ; inventing, 

forging ; fabricating, ping à i 

€OIN'ING, n. The act, art, or practice of stamping metallic 
money. 

t €O-INQUI.NATE, v. t. [L. coinquino.] To pollute. 

1 €O-IN-QUI-NA'TION, n. Defilement; pollution. 

€0-IN-STAN-TANE-OUS, a. Instantancous at the same 
moment. 

€OIR, n. A material for cordage, consisting of the fibres of 
the cocoa-nut; also, the cordage made of this material. -. 


P. Cyc. 
€OIS'TRIL, n. 1. A coward a runaway.—Shak. 2. A 


Jons lad. 
COIT, n. A quoit, which see. 
€OITING. Quorr. 


€O-I"TION (ish'un) ». (L. coitio.] A coming together, 
wd the vcnereal intercourse of the sexes ; copulation. 

€O-JOIN', v. t. [L. conjungo.} To join with another in the 
same office. —SAak. [Little used.) 

€O-JÜ'ROR, n. One who swears to another's credibility. 

€OKE, n. Fossil coal charred, or deprived of its bitumen, 
sulphur, or other extraneous or volatile matter, by fire. 

€OKE, v. t. To convert into coke. 

€OL’AN-DER (kullen-der), n. [L. colo] A vessel with a 
bottom orated with little holes for straining liquors. 
In America. this name is given, I believe, exclusively to a 
vessc] of tin, or other metal. In Great Britain, the name 
is given to veseels, like sjeves, made with hair, osiers, or 


twigs.— Dryden. 

€O-LARES, *. The genuine wine of Portugal. 

€O-LA'TION, *. The act of straining or purifying liquor, 
by passing it through a perforated vessel. (Little used.) 

€OL'A-TURE,n. The act of straining; the matter strained. 

Little x3 

€OL'BER-TYNE, n. A kind of lace worn by wcmen. 

€OL'€HI-CINE, n. A vegetable alkaloid obtained from cob- 
chicum autumnale. 

€OL’€HI-CUM, n. The meadow saffron, from the bulbs of 
one specics of which, colchicum autumnale, a medicine is 
prepared as a remedy for gout and rheumatism. 

€OL'€O-THAR, n. The brown-red oxyd of iron which re- 
mains after the distillation of the acid from sulphate of 
iron; used in polishing and sometimes called crocus 


martis. 

€6LD, a. [Sax.cald.] 1. Not warm or hot; a relative term. 
2. Having the sensation of cold; shivering, or inclined to 
shiver. 3. Having cold qualitics; as, a cold plant 4. 
Wanting passion, zeal, or ardor ; not animated, or easily 
excited into action. 5. Not moving; unaffccting ; not an- 
imated ; unable to excite feeling; as, a cold discourse. 6 
Not affectionate, cordial, or friendly ; indicating indiffer. 
ence; as, a cold reception. 7. Not heated by sensual de- 
sire. 8. Not hasty; not violent. 9. Not affecting the 
scent strongly ; not having thc scent strongly affected, as 
of dogs. .—SYN. Gelid; bleak ; frigid ; chill; indif- 
ferent; unconcerned ; spiritless ; reserved ; coy. 

€OLD, ^. (Sax. cele, cyh cyle.) 1. The sensation produced 
in animal bodies by the cecape of hcat, and the consequent 
contraction of the fine vessels. Also, the cause of that 
sensation. 2. A shivcring; the effect of the contraction 
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of the fine vessels of the body; chilliness, or chillness. 3. 
A disease ; indisposition occasioned by cold; catarri 

£€oLD'-BLÓóOD' 
sonny or feeling; hard-hearted. 

€OLD'-FINCIH, m A epccies of motacilla, a bird. 

€OLD'-HEART'ED, a Wanting feeling; indifferent. 

€6LD-HEARTED.-LY, adv. In a cold-hcarted manner. 

€6LIY-HEARTED-NESS, n. Want of feeling or scnsibility. 

€6LD-SHORT, a. Brittle when cold, as a metal. 

€6LD-SHOULDER, n. To give the cold-shoulder to any 
onc, is to treat him with cool neglect. 

€d6LDI1SH, a. Somewhat cold. 

€OLD'LY, adv. In acold manner; without warmth ; with- 
out concern; without ardor or animation ; without appa- 
rent passion, emotion, or feeling; with indifference, neg- 
lect, or contempt. 

€OÓLD'NESS, n. 1. Want of heat. 2. Unconcern ; indiffcr- 
ence ; a frigid state of temper; want of ardor, zeal, emo- 
tion, animation, or spirit; negligence. 3. Want of nam 
rent affection, or kindneas. 4. Coyness; reserve ; indif. 
ference. 5. Want of scnsual desire ; frigidity ; chastity. 

€ÓLE, n. (Sax. caul, cawi, or cawel.] The general name of 
all sorta of cabbage or brassica ; but we generally use it in 
its compounds, cole-wort, cauliflower, &c. 

€OLE-MOUSE. See COAL-MOUSE. 

COLE-PERCH, n. A small fish. 

€OLE-WORT, n. A particular species of cole or cabbage. 

€O-LE-OP'TER-AL, ia Having wings covered with a 

€O.LE-OP'TER-OUS, § case or sheath; bclonging to the 
coleoptera. 

€O-LE-OP'TER.AN, n. ? (Gr. xoAco$ and wrepoy.] A term 

€O-L E-OP"TER-A, n. pl. $ applied to an order of insects 
having shells or outside wings, which serve as a covering 
and protection for the true wings, which are beneath. The 
beetle is of this kind.— Brande. 

€OLE'SEED, n. 1. The seed of the rape or French turnip. 
2. Cabbage-seed.— Mortimer. 

€OL'ET, ^. A corruption of acolyte, an inferior church 

€OL'LET, § servant. 

€OL/I6, ^. (L. colicus.] A severe pain in the bowels, of 
which there are severa] varieties. 

cornea AL Sa. Affecting the bowels.— Milton. 

COLICKY, a. Pertaining to colic. 

COLIN, x. A bird of the partridge kind. 

€OL-I-SZ'UM, n. The amphitheatre of Vcspasian at Rome, 
the largest in the world ; also written Colosseum. 

t COLL, v. .. To embrace.—Spenser. See COLLAR. 

€OL-LAB'O-RA-TOR, n. (Fr. collaborateur.) An associate 


in labor, particularly literary or scientific. (Recent.] 
€OL.LAPS (kolaps); n. [L. collapsus] 1. A falling to- 
ether, as of the sides of a hollow vessel, 2. An extreme 
epression of the bodily energies. 


€OL-LAPSE' (kol-laps^, v. i [L. collapsus.] To fall togeth- 
er, as the two sides of a vessel; to close by falling to- 


gethcr. 

€OL-LAPS'ED rie qui. pp.ora. Fallen together ; closed. 

€OL-LAP'SION, n. state of falling together; a state of 
vessels closed. 

€OL'LAR, s. [L.collare.] 1. Something round the neck, as a 
ring of mctal, or ac 2, The pus of a garment which 
surrounds the neck. 3. A part of a harness for the neck 
of a horse or other beast, used in draught.—4. Among sea- 
men, the upper pat of a stay; also, a rope in form of a 
wreath, to which a stay is confined.—5. In architecture, a 
horizontal piece of timber connecting and bracing two 
opposite rafters.— Brande. Also, a ring, cincture, or as- 
tragal. Gwilt.--6. To slp the collar, is to escape or get 
free; to disentangle one's self from difficulty, labor, or en- 
gagement.—A collar of brawn is the quantity ticd up in 
One parcel 

COLLAR, v. t. 1. To seize by the collar. 2. To put a col- 
lar on.—To collar beef, or other meat, is to roll it up and 
bind it close with a string; [ English.) 

€OL'LAR-BÉAN, n. In architecture, a horizontal piece of 
timber connecting and bracing two opposite rafters; 
also called collar.—Giwil. 

€OLLAR-BONE, n. The clavicle. 

€OL'LAR-DÀY, n. A day on which knights appear at 
court in their collars.— Smart. 

COL‘LAR-AGE, n. A tax or fine laid for the collars of 
wine-drawing horses. (English.] 

€OL'LARED (kollard) pp. 1. Seized by the collar. 2 
a: Having a collar on the neck. 

€OL-LaATA-BLE, a. Capable of being collated. 

€OL-LATE' v. t. (L. collatum, collatus.| 1. To lay togcther 
and compare, by examining the points in which two or 
more things of a similar kind agree or disagree. 2. To 
confer or bestow a benefice. 3. To bestow or confer ; as, 
to collate baptism.— Taylor. 4. To aoe and place in 
order, as the sheets of a book for binding. 

€OL-LATE’, v.i To place in a benefice, as by a bishop. 

€OL-LATED, pp. Laid together and cumpared ; examined 
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„a. 1. Having cold blood. 2. Without | COL-LAT'ER-AL, a. [L. collateralis.) 1. Iwin 
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by comparing; prescnted and instituted, as a 


to a bcneticc. clergyman 


by the able, 


side by side, on the side, or sidc to side.—¥. n genealogy 


descending from the same stock or ancestor, but 
from the othcr; as distinguished from líneal.—3. Collana, 
security is security for the pcrformunce of covenants or 
the payment of moncy, besides the principal security. 4, 
Running parallel 5. Ditfused on cithcr side; eprin 
from rcla ons; as, collateral lovo.— Milton. 6. Not direct, 
or immediate; as, by collateral hand.—Sáak. 7. Concur. 
rcnt ; as, by collateral strength. 

€OL-LAT'ER-AL, n. A colluteral rclation or kineman. 

€OL-LAT'ER-AL-LY, adv. 1. Sidc by side; or by the side. 
2 Indirectly. 3. In collateral relation; not in a dircct 
line ; not lincally. 

€OL-LAT'ER-AL-NESS, s. The state of being collateral. 

€OL-LATING, ppr. Comparing; presenting and instituting. 

SOL SATON *. 1. The act of bringing or laying togcth- 
er, and comparing ; a comparison of onc or thing of 
a like kind with another. D The act of conrra or be: 
atowing; a gift.—3. In the canon law, the prcscntautiun of 
a clergyman to a bencfice by a bishop, who has it in his 
own gift or patronage.—4. In common law, the presenta, 
tion of a copy to its original, and a comparison made by 
examination, to ascertain its conformity. 5. In Scots law, 
the right which an heir has of throwing the whole herita- 
blc and movable estates of the deccased into one masa, 
and sharing it equally with othcrs who are of the same 
degree of kindred. 6. A rcpast bctwcen full meals; as, a 
cold collation.— Collation NI seals denotes one seal set on 
the same labcl, on the reverse of anothcr. 

€OL-LA-TYI"LIOUS, a. Done by the contribution of many. 

€OL-LA'TIVE, a. Advowsons are presentative, collatire, or 
donative, An advowson collative is whcre the bishop and 
patron are one and the same pcrson. 

€OL-Li"lTONM, ». 1. One who collates or prepares man. 
uscripts or cnpies of books. 2. One who collatce to a 
beneficc. 

€OL-LAUD, v. t. (L. collauda.] To unite in praising.- 
Howell. (Little used.] 

€OL’LEAGUE (kollceg), n. (L. collega; Fr. collegue.) A 
partncr or associate in the same office, cmployinent, or 
commission, civil or ecclesiastical. —SyvN. Coadjutor ; ally. 

€OL-LEAGUE’ (kol-leeg), v. t. or i To unite with in the 
same office. 

€OL-L£AGU ED (kol-leegd^, pp. United as an associate in 
the same office. 

€OL'LEAGUE-SHIP, n. Partnership in office. 

€OL-LE€CT', v. €. (L. colligo, collectum.) 1. To bring to- 
gether, as separate persons or things, into one body or 
place. 2, To gain by observation or information. 3. To 
gathcr from premises; to infer as a consequence. 4. To 
gathcr money or revenue from debtors ; to demand and 
receive. 5. To gather, as crops; to reap, mow, or gen 
and securc in proper r itories. 6. To draw together ; 
to bring into united action. 7. To obtain from contribu- 
tion.—7o collect one's self, is to recover from surprise, or a 
disconcerted state ; to pu command over the thoughts, 
when disperscd ; over the passions, when tumultuous; or 
the mind, when diemayed—Syn. To gathcr; assemble, 
aggregate ; amass; infer; deduce. 

€OL-LE€T,, v. £ To run together; to accumulate. 

€OL'LE€T, n. 1. A short, comprehensive prayer; a prayer 
adapted to a particular day or occasion. 2. A collection 
or gathering of money ; (little used.] 

€OL-LE€-TANE-A, n. pl. [L. things collected.) In literature, 
a term applied to a selection of passagcs from various au- 
thors, usually made for the purpose of instruction. 

€OL-LE€-TANE-OUS, a. (L. collectaneus.] Gathered; col- 
lected. i 

€OL-LE€TED, pp. or a. 1. Gathered; assembicd ; con- 
gregated ; drawn together. 2. a. Recovered from surprise 

or dismay ; not disconcerted ; cool; firm; preparcd. 

€OL-LECT'ED-LY, adv. In one view; together; in one 
body ; in a cool, prepared state of mind. 

€OL-LECT'ED.NESS, n. A collccted state of the mind, 
recovery from surprise. 

€OL-LE€1°1-BLE, a. L That may be collected or gathered, 
that may be inferred. 2. That may be gathered or recov- 
ered ; as, the debts or taxcs are or are not collectible. 

€OL-LEOT'NG, ppr. or a. Gathcring; drawing togcther 
assembling. bli 

€OL-LEC'TION, n. 1. The act of gathering or assem eng 
9. The body formed by gathering ; an assemblagc. 
contribution ; a sum collected for a So PITAY 
4. A gathering, as of matter in an abecess. i] y me 
deducing consequences; Inference j (iaie eed], is 
corollary; a consectary; & uc L 
consequence: 7. À book compiled from other books, by 


th tting together of parts.—3yN. An asscmbly ; asscrn- 
lage: Tod T crowd: meeting; mase; heap; compile 
tion ; Aetos. 
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f €*OL-LEc-TI'TIOUS (-tish'use), a Guthered up. 

€OL-LECTIVE. a. [L. collections.) 1. Formed by gather- 
ing; gathered into a mase, sum, or body; congregated, or 
aggregati 2% Dedneing couseqnences; rensoning ; in- 
ferring. —3. In grammar, expressing a number or inulti- 
tude united; as, a collectire nonn. 

€OL-LECTTVE-LY, ade. Ina mass or body; iu a collect- 
ed "ates in the aggregate; unitedly; in a state of combi- 
nation. 

€OL-LE€T1VE-NESS, n. A state of union; mass. 

€OL-LEE€T'^OR, n. 1. One who collects or gathers things 
which are scattered or ecparate. 2. A compiler; one 


who gathers and puts tozetlicr parts of books, or scattered ' 


pieces, in one book.—3. In botany, one who gathers plants, 
without studying botany as a science Also, a term ap- 
plied to the dense hairs covering the styles of some plants. 
-Brande. 4 An offcez appoiuted and commissioned to 
collect aud receive customs, duties, taxes, or toll 5. A 
bachelor of arts in Oxford, who is appointed to super- 
intend some scholastic proceedings in Lent.— Todd. 
€OL-LE€T'OR-ATE, ln. 1. The office of a colleetor of 
€GL-LE€ETOR-SHIP, § customs or taxes. 2. The juris- 
diction of a collector. 

€OL-LEG'A-TA-RY, n. In the civil law, a person who has 
a legacy left to him in common with one or more other 

ersons. 

COLLEGE, n. [L. collegium.] 1. In a general sense, a col- 
lection, assemblage, or society of men, invested with cer- 
tain powers and rights, performing certain duties, or en- 

in some common employment, or pursuit.—2. In a 
particular sense, an assembly for a political or ecclesíastical 
purpose.—In Great Britain and the United States of Amer- 
ica, a society of physicians is called a college. So, also, 
there are colleges of sur 
or edifice for students who are acquiring the languages 
and sciences. 4. The socie 
pursuits of literature, including the officers and students. 
—5. In foreign universities, a publie lecture. 6. A com- 
munity; as, a college of bees.— Dryden ; [improper.) 

€OL'LEGE-LTKE, a. Regulated after the manner of a 


college. 
COL-LE'LAL, a. Relating to a conse] belonging to a 
college ; having the properties of a college. 


€OL-LE‘GI-AN, n. A member ofa college, particularly of a ; 


literary institution so ealled ; an inhabitant of a college. 
€OL-L£'GI-ATE, a. 1. Pertaining to a college. 2. Contain- 
ing a college; instituted after the manner of a college. 3. 
A collegiate church is one that has no bishop's sce, but has 
the ancient retinue of a puhon; canoni and prebends. 
€OL-L£'GI-ATE, n. The member of a college. 
€OL'LET. x. (Fr. colle.) 1. Among jewelers, the horizontal 
face or plane at the bottom of brilliants; or the part of a 
ring in which the stone is set.—2. In glass-making, that 
part of glass vessels which sticks to the iron instrument 
used in taking the substance from the melting-pot.—3. An- 
ciently, a band or collar. 4. A term used by turners.— 
$. In botany, the neck or part of a plant from which 
spring the ascending and descending axes.— ; 
COLLET Ie, a. Having the property of gluing; agglutin- 
ant. 
€OL-LETIE, n. [Gr. xoAAnrixos.] An agglutinant. 


€OL-LIDE., v. £ [L. collido.) To strike or dash against 
each other.— Brown. 
€OL-LID'NG, ppr. Striking or dashing against. 


COLLIER (kol’yer), x. 1. A digger of coal; one who works 
in a coal-mine. 2. A coal-merchant, or dealer in coal. 
3. A coasting vessel employed in the coal trade. 

€OLLiIER-Y (kol'yer-y), n. 1. The place where coal is dug. 
2. The eoal trade. 

€OL'LI-FLOW.ER. Sœ CAULIFLOWER. 

€OL'LI-GATE, v. t. [L. Carta To tie or bind together. 

€COL'LI-G1-TED. pp. Tied or bound together. 

€OL'LI-GA-TING, ppr. Binding together. 

€OL-LI-GA TION, n. A binding together. 

€OL-LI-MATION, n. (L. collimo.] The act of aiming at a 
mark; eim.—lIn a the line of collimation is the 
line of sight; or that which passes through the center of 
the objeet-glass and the intersection of the wires placed in 
the focus.— Brande. 

€OL-LI-MA’TOR, n. An instrument for determining the 
horizontal point. 

€OL-LIN-E-A'TION, n. [L. collineo.] The act of aiming, or 
direeting in a line to a fixed object. 

t €OL'LING, n. [L. collum.) An embrace; dalliance. 

COLLIS GUAL (linggwal) a. Having or pertaining to the 
same language. 

€OL-LIQ'UA-BLE (kol-lik'wa-bl), a. That may be liquefied, 
or inelted ; liable to melt. 

GQL-LIQUA-MENT, x. 1. The substance formed by melt- 
‘ug; that which is melted. 2. The fetal part of an egg. 
3. The ‘rst rudiments of an embryo in generation. 

xri E TE a. That has the power of dissolving or 
me 
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&e. 3. An establishment 


of persons engaged in the , 
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€OL'LI-QUATE, e. i. (L. colliqweo.] To melt; to dissolve 
to change from solid to fluid; to become liquid. 
€OL'LiI-QUATE, v. & To melt or dissolve. 
€OL'Li-QUA-TED, pp. Melted; dissolved ; turned from e 
solid to a tinid substance. 
€OL'LI-QUA-TING, ppr. Melting dissolving. 
€OL-LI-QUA'TION, n 1. The act of melting. 2 A dissole 
ing, flowing, or wasting. 
€OL-LIQUA-TIVE, a. Melting; dissolving. Applied to 
excessive evacuations, whieh melt down, as it were, the 
strengtl and substance of the body. 
€OZ-LIQ.UE.FA€' TION (kol-lik-we-fak’shun), n. (L. col 
liquefacio.} A melting together; the reduction of differe 
bodies into one mass by fusion. 
€OL-LIS8 TON (kol-lizh’un), n. [L. collisio.] 1. The act of 
striking together; a striking together of two hard bodies 
2. The state of being struck together. 3. Tig Abe Á a 
state of contrariety and interference; as, a collision of in- 
tereste. 4. A running against each other, as ships at sea. 
Marshal.—Syn. Conflict; elashing; encounter ; opposition. 
€OL-LITT.GANT, n. One who litigates with another. 
€OL’LO-€ATE, v. t. [L. coloco.) To set, or place; to set; 
to station. 
€OL'LO-CATE, a. Set; placed.— Bacon. 
€OL’LO-€A-TED, pp. Placed. 
€OL'LO-€4-TING, ppr. Setting; placing. 
€OL-LO-€A‘TION, n. [L. collocatio.] 1. A setting; the act 
of placing; ipi pedir in place. 2. The state of being 
paced, or pine with something else. 
€ÓL-LO-€0"TION, n. [L. collocutio.] A speaking or cox 
versing together; conference; mutual discourse. 
€OL-LO-€0’TOR, n. One of the speakers in a dlalogce 
t €OL-L6GUE’, v. t. To wheedle. 
t €OL-LOGU'TNG, n. Flattery; deceit.— Burton. 
ı €OL'LOP, n. 1. A small slice of meat; a piece of flesh, a 
thick piece or fleshy lump.—2. In burlesque, a child. 
€OL-LO'QUI-AL, a. Pertaining to common conversation, 
or to mutual discourse. 
€OL-LO'QUI-AL-ISM, n. A colloquial form of expression, 
€OL-LO'QUI-AL-LY, adv. By mutual conversation. 
€OL'LO-QUIST, n. A speaker in a dialogue. 
€OL'LO-QUY, n. (L. ollogi. Conversation; mutual 
discourse of two or more; eonference ; dialogue. 
€OL'LOW. See Corry. 
' €OL-LU€' TAN-CY, n. [L. colluctor.] A struggling to re- 
| Sist; a striving/tainst; resistance; opposition of naturc. 
| €OL-LU€'TA'TION, n. A struggling to resist; contest; ro. 
|  sistanct; opposition; contrariety. 
€OL-LODE, v. £ (L. colludo.) To play into the hand of 
each other; to conspire in a fraud; to act in concert. 
€OL-LOD'ER, x. One who conspires in a fraud. 
€OL-LOD'NG, ppr. Conspiring with another in a fraud. 
€OL-LODING, n. A trick; collusion. 
€OL-LUBION (kol-lf’zhun), n. [L. collusio] 1. In iaw, a 
deceitful agreement or compact between two or mere 
persons, for the one party to bring an action against tne 
other, for some evil purpose. 2. A secret agreement and 
eo-operation for a fraudulent purpose. 
€OL-LUSIVE, a. Fraudulently eoncerted between two or 


more. 
, €OL-LUÜ'SIVE-LY,adv. By collusion; by secret agreement 

to defraud. 

€OL-LÜ'SYVE-NESS, n. The quali 

€OL-L0'SO-RY, a. Carrying on a 
cert; containing collusion. 

€OL-LÜ'VI-ES, n. (L. Filth; a sink; a mixed mass of re 
fuse matter. 

€OL'LY, 2x. The black grime or soot of cnal or burneé 

€OL'LOW,$ wood. 

€OL'LY, v. t. To make foul; to grime with tho smut of 


coal. 
€OL'LY-RTTE, n. [Gr. xoddvprov.] A variety of clay, of a 
white color. 
€OL-LYRT-UM, n. [L.] A lotion intended t» prevent ex. 
cessive discharges: now applied only to eye-waters 
Brande. 
€OL'MAR, n. (Fr.] A sort of pear. 
€OL'O-CYNTH, n. (Gr. xodoxvybis.] The coloquintida, or 
bitter apple of the shops ; a violent purgative. 
€OLO- TH'IN, n. The supposed active medicinal prin- 
ciple of the colocynth. , 
€0-LOGNE-RARTH (ko-lóne'-erth), a. A kind of light bas. 
tard ochre, of a deep brown color. 
€O-LOGNE-W A-TEKR (ko-léne’-wa-tcr), n. A liquor com 
posed of spirits of wine, oil of lavender, oil of rosemary, 
essence of lemon, and oil of cinnamon. 
' €OL'O-LITE, n. (Gr. xwAov and X,0oç.] A name given te 
' the fossil intestines of fishes. 
| €U'LON, n. [Gr. xwAov.] 1. In anatomy, the largest of the 
intestines, or, rather, the largest division of the intestinal 
canal—2. In grammar, a point or character formed thus 
(:), used to mark a panse greater than thet of a semicolon, 
but less than that of a period. 
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COLONEL (kurnel), n. (Fr. colonel.) 
mander of x 1egiment of troops. 
€OL'ONEI-CY urach, ln. 

€OL'ONEL-3HIP (kurnel-ship), $ 
onel.—Swi f.— Washington. 

€O-LO'NI-AL, a. Pertaining to a colony. 

H€O-LONT€-AL, a. Relating to husbandmcn.— 4$, n. 

€OL'O-NIST, x. An inhabitant of a colony. 

€OL-O-NIZA"TION, n. The act of colouizing, or state of 
being colonized.— Colonization Socicty, a society in the 
United States, designed to aid free blacks in emigrating to 


Africa. 
€OL-O-NI-ZA'TION-IST, n. One friendly to the Coloniza- 
tion Society or to colonization. 
€OL'O-NIZE, v. t. 1. To plant or establish a colony in; to 
plant or scttle a number of the subjects of a kingdom or 
State in a remote country. for commercial or other pur- 
ses. 2. To migrate and settle in, as inhabitants. 
€OL'O-NIZE, v. i. To remove and settle in a distant coun- 
try; as. to colonize in India. — Buchanan, 
€OL'O-NIZED, pp. Settled or planted with a colony. 
€OL'O-NIZ-ING, ppr. ora. Planting with a colony. 
€OL'O-NIZ-ING, n. The act of establishing a colony. 
€OL-ON-NADE’, n. (It colonnata.] In architecture, a se- 
ries or range of columns, placed at regular intervale. 
When disposed in a circle, or when surrounding a build- 
ing of any shape, they are called a peristyle. When the 
ins of columns are double or more, they form a poly- 
style. 
€OL'O-NY, n. (L. colonia.) 1. A company or body of peo- 
ple transplanted from their mother-country to a remote 
province or country, to cultivate and inhabit it, and re- 
maining subject to the jurisdiction of the parent state. 
2. The country planted or colonized; a plantation; also, 
the body of inhabitants in a territory colonized, includin 
the descendants of the first planters. 3. A collection o 
animals; as, colonies of shell-fish. 
€OL'O-PHA-NY. See COLOPHONY. 
€OL'O-PHON, n. An inscription on the last page of a book, 
before titlc-pages were used, containing the place or year, 
or both, of its publication, the printers name, &c. The 
word is derivcd from a Greek proverb respecting the 
people of Colophon, in Ionia, that they always came hind- 
most.— Brande. 
€OL'O-PHON-ITE, n. A variety of garnet. 
€OL'O-PHO-NY, n. The dark-colored resin obtained by 
the distillation of turpentine. So called from Colophon, in 
Ioria, whence it was first brought.— Brande. 
€OL-O-QUINTT-DA, n. (Gr. xoÀ5xuv@,ç.] The colocynth, 
or bitter apple, a violent purgative. 
€0L‘OR (kullur), n. (L. color; It. colore; Sp., Port. color; 
Fr. couleur.] 1. In physics, a property inherent in light, 
which, by a difference in the rays and the laws of refrac- 
tion, or some other cause, gives to bodies particular ap- 
pcarances to the eye. The principal colors are red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. 2. Appearance of 
& body to the eye, or a quality of sensation, caused by the 
rays of light; hue; dye. 3. A red color; the freshness 
or appearance of blood in the face. 4. Appearance to the 
mind; as, to put a false color on the subject. 5. Superfi- 
cia] cover; palliation; that which serves to give an ap- 
pearance of right; as, there was no color of excuse. 
External appearance; false show; pretense; guise; as, 
under color of commending him. 7. Kind; species; 
character; complexion.—Shak. 8. That which is used 
for coloring; paint; as red lead, ochre, orpiment, cinna- 
bar, or vermilion, &c.—9, Colors, with a plural termina- 
tion, in the military art, a flag, ensign, or standard, borne 
in an army or ficet. (See FLAG.]—10. In law, color, in 
ing, is when the defendant in assize or trespass gives 
to the plaintiff a color or appearance of title, by stating his 
title specially; thus removing the cause from the jury to 
the court.— JPater-colors are such as are used in painting 
without being mixed with oil. 
€OL'OR, v.t. 1. To change or alter the external appearance 
of & body or substance; to dye; to tinge; to paint; to 
stain. 2. To give a specious appearance; to set in a fair 
light; to palliate; to excuse. 3. To make plausible; to 
exaggerate in representaticn.— To color a stranger's goods, 
is when a freeman allows a forcigner to enter goods at the 
custom-house in his name, to avoid the alien's duty. 
€ÓL'OR, v. £ To turn red; to have color come into the 
Cheeks, from embarrassment, anger, &c. 
€OL'OR-A-BLE (kullur-a-blj a. Designed to cover or con- 
ceal; specious; plausible; giving an appearance of right 
Or justice. 
COL OR-A.BLE-NESS, 3. Speciousness; plausibleness. 
€OL’OR-A-BLY, adv. Sipec/ously ; bisudbly : with a fair 
external appearance.-—Bacon. 
€OL’OR ATE, a. [L. coloratis.] Colored; dyed; or tinged 
with some color. [Little used. 
€ÓL-OR-A'TION, n. (L. colo: o.) The art or practice of col- 
oring, or the state of being colored. 


The office, rank, or 
commission of a col- 
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In music, ull manner o 

trilla, &c., intended to make a song c rend maton 

€OL'ORED (kulurd), pp. ora. 1. Having the external an 
pearance changed; dyed; tinged; peinv:d or stained. 5 
Sarcaked ; striped; having a diversity of hues. 3. Havin 
a specious appearance —Colored people, bluck people, Af. 
ricans or their descendants, mixed or unmixed. ' 

€OL-OR-IFIE, a. (color, and L. facio.] That has the qua} 
ity of tinging; able to give color or tint to other bodies. 

€OL’OR-ING, ppr. 1. Dyeing; staining; tinging. 2. Giving 
& fair external appearance ; pallinting; excusing. 

COLORING, n. 1. The act or art of giving a color; tha 
etate of being colored; color. 2. A specious appearunce; 
fair artificial representation.—3J. Among painters, the man 
ner of applying colors, or the mixture of light and shade 
formed by the various colors employed. 

€OL‘OR-IST, w. One who colors; a painter who excels in 
giving the proper colors to his designs. 

€OL’OR-LESS, a. Destitute of color; not distinguished by 
any hue; transparent. 

€O-LOS'SAL, m Like a colossus; very large; huge 

€OL-OS-SE'AN, $ gigantic. 

€OL-OS-S£'UM, n. The name piren to the largest amphi. 
theatre in the world, that of Vespasian, at Rome. Also 
written Coliseum. 

€O-LOS'SUS, n. [L.] A statue of a gigantic size. The 
most remarkable colossus of antiquity was one at Rhodes. 

€O-LOS'SUS-WISE, adv. In the manuer of a colossus. 

€OL'PORT-AQE, n. The system of distributing tracts, &c., 
by colporteurs. 

€OL'PORT-EUR, } (kol'pórt-er), n. (Fr. colporteur.) Liter 

€OL'PORT-ER, $ ally, a peddler; but recently applied to 
persons who travel for the purpose of selling and distrib- 
uting tracts and religious books. 

€OL'STAFF, n. A staff for carrying burdens by two per- 
sons on their shoulders. (Local. 

€OLT, n. (Sax. colt] 1. The young of the equine genus of 
animals, or horse kind.—In America, colt is equally applicd 
to the mele or female. 'The male is called a horse-colt, and 
the fcmale is called a flly. 2. A young, foolish fellow; a 

crson without experiencc or stability. 

t €6LT, v.i. To riot, or frolic, like a colt; to be licen- 
tious.— Spenser. 

t €oLT, v. t. To befooL—SAok. 

€OoLT'S-FQOT, n. A mucilaginous and bitter herbaceous 
plant, whose leaves were once much employed in medi 
cine. 

€oLT'S-TOOTH, n. 1. An imperfect or superfluous tooth 
in young horses. 2. A love of youthful pleasure ; [little 


COLTER, n. fL. ee), The fore iron of a plow, with a 
sharp cdge, that cuts the earth or sod. 
€SLTISH, a. Like a colt; wanton; frisky gay. 
€OL'9-BER, n. [L.] In zoology, a genus of serpents, distin- 
shed by having the plates or scales on the under sur- 
ce of the tail arran pairs. 
€OL¥-BRINE, a. [L. colubrinus.] Relating to the coluber, 
or to serpents; cunning; crafty. [Little used.) 
€OL'UN-BA-RY, n. (L. columbarium.] A dove-cot ; a pig 
eon-house. 
€O-LUM'BATE, n. A salt, or compound of columbic acid 
with a base. 
€O-LUM'BI-AN, a. Pertaining to the United States, or to 
America, discovered by Columbus. 
€0-LUMUI€, a. Pcrtaining to columbium. 
€OL-UM-BIFER-OUS, a. Producing or containing colum- 
bium. 
€OL'UM-BINE, a. Like or pertaining to n pigeon or dore; 
of a dove-color, or like the neck of a dove. 
€OL'UN-BINE, n. (L. columbina.] Aquilegia, a genus of 
lants, of several species. 
cO.LUN-BITE, n. e ore of columbium. 
€O-LUM'BI-UM, n. A metal first discovered in an ore or 
oxyd found at New London, in Connecticut. 
€O-LUM'BO. See CALUMBA. 
€OL-E-MEL'LA, n. 1. In botany, the central column in a 
capsule, taking its rise from the receptacle, and having the 
seeds fixed to it all round; the axis of the fruit.—2. In 
conchology, the upright pillar in the center of most of the 
univalvc shells.— Humble. 
€OL'UMN (koum), n. (L. columna, columen.) 1. In arcb 
tecture, a long, round body of wood or stone, used to sup- 
port or adorn a building, composed of a base, a shaft. ami 
a capital. 2. An erect or elevatcd structure, resembling a 
column in architecture. 3. Any body pressing ap a 
dicularly on its base, and of the same diameter as its base, 
as, a column of water.—4. In the military art, & Marge ues. 
of troops drawn up in deep files, with a narrov lc 
So, also, a number of ships following each other in ordc oa 
5. Among printers, a division of a pazc; ^ 4 ap 
set of linea separated from another act by a line or " 
space.—6. In botany, the etarncn of a plant, when the fila 
ments are united into a tube around the styles. 
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€U-LUMNAR, a  Formca in columns; haviug the form of 
columna; like the shaft of a coluniu. 

€OL'UMNED (kollumd), a. Having colunins. 

€O-LCRFE*, n. (Cir. &eXorpo;.] In astronomy and geography, 
the colurce are two great circles supposed to intcrecct 
each other at right angles in the poles of the world, ono 
passing through the solstitial and tho other through tho 
equine nal points of tho ecliptic. 

€OL ZA,a. A plant resembling cabbage, from which a val- 
uable oil is extracted. 

COM, in composition, as a prefix, Ir. comà, or coimh, W. cym, 
or cyr, L. com, or cum, dcuotes with, to, or against. 

€O'MA, n. (Gr. xwa.) Lethargy; dozing; a preternatural 

ropensity to seep, : 
ecu. 9". [L.] 1. In botany, a specics of brace, terminat- 
ing the stem of a plant in a tuft or bush.—2. In astronomy, 
a dense nebulous covering which surrounds the nucleus 
or body of a comet. 

t€O MART, n. A trcaty; article; agreement—Shak. 

COMATE, a [L. comatus.} Hairy; encompassed with a 
coma, or bushy appcarance, like hair. 

€O'MATE, n. A fellow-mate, or companion.—Shak. 

€O'NA-TOSE, ta. Preternaturally disposed to sleep; drow- 

90'MA-TOUS, § sy; dozing, without natural sleep; le- 
thargic. 

CONE’ (rome), n. (Sax) A valley between hills or mount- 
ains. (Local. 

COMB (kame), ^. (Sax. camb.) 1. An instrument with 
tecth, for separating, cleansing, and adjusting hair, wool, 
or flax. 2. The crest, caruncle, or red fleshy tuft growing 
on & cock's head. 3. The substance in which bees lodge 
their honey. 4. A dry measure of four bushels; proper- 
ly, coomb. 

COMB (köme), v. t. To separate, disentangle, cleanse, and 
&djust with a comb. 

€OMB (köme), v. i. In the language of seamen, to roll over, 
as the top of a wave, and break in foam. 

€6MB-BIRD, n. A gallinaceous fowl of Africa. 

€OMB-BRUSH, n. A brush to clean combs. 

€OÓMB-MAK.-ER, n. One whose occupation is to make 
combs. 


. €OMB-MAK-ING, n. The art or business of making combs. 


* COMBAT, v. i. (Fr. combattre] 1. To struggle or contend 
with an opposing force. 2. To act in opposition. Fol 
lowed by wuh betore persons, and for before things. 

* €COM'BAT, v. & 1. To oppose by force. 2. To contend 
against. — Syn. To fight; contend; contest; resist; op- 


se. 

i COMBAT, n. 1. A fighting; a struggling to resist, over- 
throw, or conquer; contest by force ; engagement; bat- 
tle. 2 A duel; a agong between two men; formerly, a 
formal tríal of a doubtful cause, or decision of a contro- 
versy between two persons, by swords or batoons.— 
Syn. A battle; engagement; conflict; contest; encoun- 
ter; rencounter; fight; strife. 

€OM-BAT'A-BLE, a. That may be disputed, or opposed. 


Bor) 

*€OMBAT ANT, a. Contending; disposed to contend. 
€ON'BAT-ANT, n. 1. A person who combats; any per- 
eon who fights with another, or in an army, or flect. 2. À 
duelist ; one who fights or contends in battle, for the de- 
cision of a private quarrel or difference; a champion. 
3. A person who contends with another in argument or 
controversy. 

e CON'BAT-ED, pp. Opposed; resisted.— Locke. 

* COM'BAT-ER, n. One who fights or contends. 

* CON'BAT-ING, ppr. Striving to resist; fighting; oppos- 
ing by force or by argument. 

€ON-BATIVE, a. Disposed to combat. 

€0OM-BATIVE-NESS, n. Among phrenologists, an organ 
wee predisposes a person to fight; disposition to con- 
ten 

€OMBED (kómd), pp. or a. Separated, cleaned, or dressed 
with a comb. 

€OMBER, n. One who combes; onc whose occupation is 
to comb wool, &c. 

| COMBER (kum'ber), n. Incumbrance. 

€ON'BER, n. A long, slender fish, with a red back, found 
in Cornwall, England. 

€ON-BIN'A-SLE, a. Capable of combining. 

€OM-BIN'^ BLE-NESS, n. State of being combinable. 

t €OM'B-NATE,a. E sed; betrothed.—Shak. 

€OM-BI-NA'TION, n. (Fr. combinaison.) 1. Intimate union 
or association of two or more persons or things, to accom- 
plish some object; as, a combination to resist oppression, 
& combination to put down the government. hen the 
word stands by itself, it is commonly taken in a bad 
sense; as, combinations have been formed among thc 
people. 2. An assemblage; union of particulars; as, a 

ination of circumstances. 3. Commixture ; union of 
bodics or qualitios in a mass or compound. 4. Chemical 
union; union by affinity.—5. In mathematics, the union of 
numbers or quantitics in every possible manner; or the 
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variation or alteration of any number of quantitics, lettera 
eounda, or thc like, in all the ditlerent inanners poseible.— 
Combination Room, in the University of Cambridge. Eng 
land, a room iuto which the fellows withdraw atter din 
ner, for winc, desscrt, and conversation.—SvN. Alliance 
union; confederacy ; coalition; conspiracy ; cabal. 

€OM-BINE' v. t. (Fr. combiner.) 1. To unite or join two or 
more things; to link closcly together. 2. To agree; tr 
accord; to settle by compact; (mot usual.) 3. To join 
words or ideas together; o to analyze. 4. To cause 
to unite; to bring into union or confcdcracy. 

€OM-BINE, v. i 1. To unite, agree, or coalesce. 2 Te 
unite in friendship or design; to leaguo togcther. 3. To 
unite by affinity or natural attraction. 4. To confedcrate, 
to unite, as nations. 

€OM-BIN'ED (kom-bind^, pp. or a. United closcly; asso 
ciated; leagued; confederated ; chemically united. 

€OM-BIN'ER,. The person or thing that combines. 

€OMBTNG, ppr. Separating and adjusting hair, wool, &c 

€OMBATNG, n. Borrowed hair combed over a bald part of 
the head. Meca) 

€OM-BIN'ING, ppr. or a. Uniting closely ; joining in pur 

se; confederating; uniting by chemical affinity. 
€OMB’LESS (kómeless), a. Without a comb or crest. 
€OM-BUS'I*, a. (L. combustus.] When a planet is in con- 
junction with the sun, or a ntly very near it, it is said 
to be combust, or in combustion. (An old mathematical 
term, now disused.] 

€ON-BUSTTI-BLE, a. (Fr. combustible.] That will take fire 
and burn; capable of catching fire. 

CON DUSTER E, n. A substance that will take fire and 

urn. 

€ON-BUSTT.BLE-NESS, ?». The quality or capability of 

€OM-BUST-I-BIL'I-TY, $ taking fire and burning. 

€OM-BUS'TION (kom-bust’yun), n. (Low L. combustio.] L 
The operation of fire on inflammable substances. A 
burning ; the process or action of fire in consuming a body, 
attended with heat, or heat and flame. 3. Contlagration ; 
a great fire. 4. Tumult; violent agitation, with hurry and 
noise ; confusion ; uproar.— Milton. 

t €OM-BUST'VE, a. Disposed to take fire.—Bp. Gauden. 

€0ME (kum), v. š. ; pret. came, part. come. (Sax. cuman.) 1 
To move toward; to advance nearer, from any distance; 
as, the wind comes from the west. 2. To draw nigh; to 
approach; to arrive; to be present; as, tbe men have 
come. 3. To advance and arrive at some state or condi- 
tion; as, the ships came to action. 4. To happen or fall 
out; as, how comes that? 5. To advance or move inte 
view; to appear; as, the color comes and goes. 6. To 
sprout, as plants: to spring. 7. To become. 8. To ap- 
pear or be formed, as butter. 9. Come, in the imperative, 
1s used to excite attention, or to invite to motion or joint 
action; come, let us go. 

To come about, to happen ; to fall out; to come to pass; to 
arrive.— To come about, to turn; to change; to come 
round.— To come again, to rcturn.— To come after, to fol 
low. Also, to come to obtain.—T^o come at, to reach; to 
arrive within reach of; to gain; to come so near as to be 
able to take or possess.— To come away, to depart from 
to leave; to issue from.—T^o come back, to return.—76 
come by, to pass near. Also, to obtain; gain; acquire 
Dryden.— To come down, to descend. Also, to be humbled 
or abased.— To come for, to come to get or obtain; to come 
after.— To come forth, to issue or proceed from. Also, to 
depart from; to leave. Also, to come abroad.—To come 
from, to depart from ; to leave.— To come in, to enter; as 
into an inclosure; to comply; to yield; to arrive at a 
port, or place of rendezvous ; to become fashionable; to 
be brought into use; to enter as an ingrcdient or part of a 
composition; to grow and produce; to come to maturity 
and yield.—T' come in for, to arrive in time to tako a 
share.—7o come into, to join with; to bring help; to agree 
to; to comply with.— To come near, to approach.— To come 
nigh is used in like senses.—To come no near, in seaman- 
Ship, is an order to the helmsman not to ateer so close to 
the wind.—T^o come of, to issue from; to proceed from 
as a descendant.— T'o come off, to depart from : to remove 
from on.—Bacon. To escape; to get frec.. To come off 
from, to leave; to quit. Also, to take place; as, the meet- 
ing came off at such a time.— To come on, to advance; to 
proceed; to fall on; to happen to.— To come over, to pass 
above or across, or from one side to another; to pass 
from one party, side, or army, to another; to change 
sides.— To come out, to depart or proceed from ; to become 
public; to escape from concealment or privacy ; to be dis 
covcred. Also, to appear after being clouded; as, the sun 
has come out.— To come out of, to issue forth, as from con 
finement, or a close place; to proceed or depart from — 
To come out with, to give publicity to; to disclose.— To 
come short, to fail; not to accomplisb.— To come to, to con. 
sent or yield; to amount to; to recovcr, as from a swoon. 
— To coma together, to meet or assemble.— To come to pass, 
to be; to happen ; to fall out ; to be effccted.— To come up, 
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to ascend; to rise; to spring; to comc into usc.— To come 
up the capstern, in seamanship, is to turn it the contrary 
way, so as to slacken the rope about it.—7'0 come up the 
tackle fall, is to slacken it gently.—7o come wp to, to ap- 
proach near; to amount to; to advance to; to rise to.— 
To come wp with, to ovcrtake.— To come wpon, to fall on ; 
to attack or invade.— To come, in futurity ; to happen herce- 
after.— Come, come, the repetition of come, expresses haate, 
VM exhortation to hasten. Sometimes it introduces a 
at. 

, COME, n. A sprout.—Mortimer. 

€ÓME'-OFF, n. Means of escape; evasion; excuse. 

€O-ME'D-AN, n. 1. An actor or player in comedy; or a 

layer in general, male or female. 2. A writer of comedy. 

€ON'E-DY, n. (L. comedia.] A dramatic representation of 
the lighter passions and actions of mankind. The termi- 
nation is happy, and the piece is designed, moreover, to 
promote mirth.— Brande. 

€oNE'LLILY (kum'e-ly), adv. In a suitable or decent man- 
ner.—SAerwood. (Little used.) 

€OMETLI-NESS (kum/e-nes), x. That which is becoming, 
fit, or suitable, in form or manner. 

€OÓMELY (kumly) a. 1. Properly, becoming; suitable ; 
whence, handsome; graceful. 2. Decent; suitable ; prop- 
er; agreeable; becoming; suited to time, place, circum- 
stances, or sons, 

€ÓME'LY (kum^y), adv. Handsomely ; gracefully. 

€0ON’ER (kum'er), n. One who comes; one who approach- 
es; one who has arrived, and is present. 

€OM-ES-SA"TION, n. [L. comessatio.] Feasting or reveling. 

f €O-MES'TI-BLE, a. (Fr.] Eatable.— Wotton. 

COMET, x. [L. cometa.) A body composed either wholly 
or in part of nebulous matter, revolving round the sun in 
& very eccentric orbit, and approaching very near, or re- 
ceding very far from the sun, at its perihclion and its 
aphelion. A comet, when perfectly formed, consists of 

ree parta, the nucleus, the envelope or coma, and the tail; 

but one or more of these three parts is frequently wanting. 
—D. Olmsted. 

COMET, n. A game at cards—Southerne. 

€ONM-ET-A'RI-UM, n. An astronomical instrument intended 
to represent the revolution of a comet round the sun. 

€OMET-A-RY, a. Pertaining to a comet.— Cheyne. 

€O-MET'I6, a. Relating to a comet. 

€OM’ET-LIKE, a. Resembling a comet.—Skak. 

€OM-ET-OG'RA-PHY, n. (comet, and Gr. ypaóe.] A de- 
scription or treatise of comets. 


@ÓM'FIT, Ix. [D. konfyt; Fr. confit, confiture.) A dry 
€OMFIT-ORE, sweet.meat ; any Ae of fruit or root 
reserved with sugar and dried. 


€uMTIT, v. t. To preserve with sugar. 
COM FIT-MAK-ER, n. One who makes or prepares com- 


fits. 

COMFORT (kum‘furt), œ t. (Low L. comforto] 1. To 
strengthen; especially, to strengthen the mind when de- 
pressed or enfeebled ; to give new vigor to the spirits; to 
relieve from depression or trouble. In law, to relieve, 
assist, or encou , 8s the accessory to 4 crime after the 
fact.—SvN. To cheer; solace; console ; revive; encour- 
mi enliven ; invigorate; inspirit; gladden; recreate; ex- 

arate; refresh; animate; confirm; strengthen. 

COMFORT, x. 1. Relief from pain; ease; rest or moder- 
ate pleasure after pain, cold, or distress, or uneasincss of 
body. 2. Relief from distress of mind; the ease and quiet 
which is experienced when pain, trouble, agitation, or 
affliction ceases; consolation. 3. Support; consolation 
under calamity, distress, or danger. 4. That which gives 
strength or support in distress, difficulty, danger, or in- 
firmity.—5. In law, support; assistance; countenance; en- 
couragement. 6. That which gives security from want, 
and furnishes moderate enjo nt. 

€OÓN'FORT-A-BLE (kum'furt-a-bl) a. 1. Being in a state of 
ease, or moderate enjoyment; as, a person after sickness 
or pain. (This is the most common use of the word in the 
United States] 2. Admitting comfort; that may afford 
comfort. 3. Giving comfort; affording consolation; as, 
“be comfortable to my mother.”—Shak. ; (obs.] 4. Placing 
above want, and affording moderate enjoyment; as, a 
Seta beth support for life. 

€6M'FORT-A-BLE, x. A warm coverlet for a bed, contain- 
ing down or cotton quilted. [America.) 

€ÓN'FORT-A-BLE-NESS, x. The state of enjoying com- 


fort. 

COMFORT-A-BLY, adv. 1. In a manner to give comfort or 
rawa pion; 2. With comfort, or cheerfulness; without 

espair. 

€OMFORT-ED, pp. Strengthened ; consoled ; encouraged. 

CON'FORT-ER, n. 1. One who administers comfort or 
consolation ; one who strengthens and sippen the mind 
in distress or danger. 2. The title of Holy Spirit, 
whose office it is to comfort and support fhe Christian. 
3. A long knit woolen tippet. 
€ONFORT-FUL, a Full of comfort. 
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€OMFORT-ING, ppr. or a. Giving stren or z 
ing ease ; choering: encoursrlde: pear Qnia: gir 

€OMFORT-LESS, a Without comfort. —Svyw. Forlore 
desolate; inconsolable; wretched ; raiecrable. 

€OM'FORT-LESS-LY, ade. Without comfort. 

€OM'FORT-LESS-NE&S, n. State of being comfortices. 

€ÓN'FORT-RESS, 2. A female that affords comfort. 

€OM'FREY gerit ^. A wild plant, the symphytum, 

€OMFRY whoee root is used in incdicine. 

€ON.1€, a, (L. comicus.] 1. Relating to comedy, as distinct 
wom tragedy. 2. Raising mirth; fittod to excite merri- 
men 

€ON'I€-AL, a. 1. Relating to comedy; co:nic. 2 Ex. 
citing mirth.—Syw. Droll; diverting; sportive ; ludicrous; 
laughable ; ridiculous. 

€ON'I€-AL-LY, adv. 1. In a manner befitting comedy. 2 
In a comical manner; in a manner to raise mirth. 

€ON'€-AL-NESS, x. The quality of being comical; the 
power or quality of raising mirth. 

€OMING (kum ing), ppr. 1. Drawing nearer, or nigh; ap- 
prosching; moving toward; advancing. 2 a. Future; 
yet to come; as, in coming ages. 3. Forward; ready to 
come.—Pope ; (im. | 

€OMING, n. 1. The act of coming; approach. 2 The 
state of being come; arrival. 

€OMING-IN, n. 1. Entrance. 2 Beginning; commence- 
ment. 3. Income; revenue; [not wow used.) 4. Com 

liance ; submission; [not in use.) 

€O-MIN^GLE. See CoMMINGLE. 

€O-MIPTI-A (ko-mish'e-a), n. pl. [L] In ancient Rome, a 
term applied to the asscinblies of the people. 

€O-MI L (ko-mish'a), a. (L. comitia.) 1. Relating to 
the comitia, or popular assemblies of the Romans, for elect- 
ing officers and passing laws. 2. Relating to an order of 
Presbyterian assemblies. 

€OM'T-TY, n. [L. comitas.) Mildness and suavity of man- 
ners; courtesy of intercourse between individ or com- 
munities—Syn. Civility; good breeding; courtesy. 

COMMA, n. [Gr. copper.) 1. In writing and printing, this 
point (,), denoting the shortest pause in reading.—2. In 
music, a name applied to the interval between the major 
and the minor tone; also to some other small intervals. 
3. Distinction. 

€OM-NAND’, v. t. (Fr. commander ; con, or com, and L. 
mando.) 1. To issue an injunction; implying mer 
and power to control and to require obedience. 2. To 
exercise supreme authority over; as, to command an 
army. 3. To have in power; to be able to exercise 

wer or authority over; as, the fort commands the har- 
r. 4. To overlook, or have in the power of the cye, 

without obstruction ; as, the hill commands a prospect of 
the whole country. 5. To direct; to send. 6. 10 have 
or to exercise & controlling influence over; as, he com- 
mands the respect of all—Syn. To bid; order; direct; 


charge; govern; overlook. P 
€OM-MANL, v.i. To have or to exercise supreme authori- 
ty ; to possess the chief power ; to govern. 


€ON-MAND' x, 1. The right or power of governing with 
chief or exclusive authority; supreme power. 2 The 


power of controlling; governing influence. 3. Cogent or 
absolute authority. 4. The act of commanding; the man- 
date uttered; order given. 5. The power of overlooking. 


or surveying, without obstruction. 6. The power of gov- 
erning or controlling by force, or of defending and protect- 
ing. 7. A body of tro or any naval or military force, 
under the command of a particular officer. 8. An order 
or message ; as, “ Have you any commands for your friends 
when I see them t" —SyN. Control; sway; power ; authori- 
Si mandate; order; injunction; charge; direction; be- 
est. 
€ON-MAND'A-BLE, a. That may be commanded. 
€ON-MAN-DANT', n. (Fr. A commander; a commanding 
officer of a place or of a body of forces. 
€OM-MAND’A-TO-RY, a. Having the force of a cominand. 
€OM-MAND'ED, pp. Ordered; directed; governed; con- 


trolled. 

€OM-MAND'ER, n. 1. A chief; one who has supreme au- 
thority ; a leader; the chief officer of an army, or of any 
division of it.—9. In the nary, an officer between a lieuten- 
ant and captain. 3. One on whom was bestowed a com- 
mandry. 4. A heavy beetle or wooden mallet, used in 
paving, &c. 5. An instrument of Surgery 2 

€OM-MANDER-Y, } n. (Fr. commanderie.] A district con- 

€ON-MANDRY, ý taining estates with a revenue an- 
nexed, belonging to a military order, and governed by a 

igh 


kniz t 2 . . 
€ON-MXNDING, ppr. or a. 1. Bidding ; ordering: directing 
with authority ; governing; bearing rule ; iege: Š ~ 
preme authority; having in power; overiooe ns withou 
obstruction. 9. a, Controlling by influence, authority, of 
dignity —Syn. Authoritative; imperative; imperious. 
€ON-MANDING.LY, ade. In a commanding manner. " 
€OM-NAND'MENT, n. l A command; a mandate; an cr. 
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der or iujunction given by authority ; charge; preccpt.— 
$. By way of eminence, a precept of the decalogue, or moral 
law, written on tables of stone, at Mount Sinai 3 Au- 
thority: coercive power. 

€OM-MAND'RESS, n. A woman invested with supreme 
authority. 

COMMARK, n. (Fr. comarque.) The frontier of a country. | 

COM-MA-TERI-AL, a. Consisting of the same matter with 
another thing.— Bacon. 

€OM-MA-TE-RI-AL1-TY, s. Participation of the same mat- 


ter. 

€OM-MAT1€, a. Having short clauses or sentences; con- 
cise. 

COM MA-T13M, x. Briefness; conciscness in writing.—Bp. 
H . 


€ON-MEASTUR-A-BLE (kom-mezh'ur.abl, a. Having a 
common measure. But commensurable is generally used. | 

COMME IL FAUT (kom il fo). [Fr.] As it should be. 

COM-MEM'O-RA-BLE, a. Memorable; worthy to be re- 
membered, or noticed with honor. See MEMORABLE. 

€OM-MEN'O-RATE, v. t. (L. comnemoro.] To call to re- 
membrance by a solemn act; to celebrate with honor and 
solemnity. 

€OM-MEN'O-RA-TED, pp. Called to remembrance by some 
act of solemnity. 

€ON-MEM'O-RA-TING, ppr. Celebrating with honor by 
sonie solemn act. 

€OM-NEM-O-RA‘TION, x. The act of calling to remem. 
brance by some solemnity ; tbe act of honoring the 
memory of some person or event by solemn celebration.— 
Commemoration Day, at the University of Oxford, England, 
ia an annual solemnity in honor of the benefactors of the 
university, when orations are delivered, and prize com- 
positions are read, in the theatre. It is the great day of 
festivity for the year.— Huber. 

€OM-MEM’O-RA-TIVE, a. Tending to preserve the remem- 
brance of something. 

€OM-MEN'O-RA-TO-RY, a. Serving to preserve the mem- 


ory of 
€ON.MENCE' (kom-mens’), 9. £ (Fr. commencer.) 1. To be- 
to take rise or origin; to have firet existence. 2. To 
gin to be, as in a change of character. 3. To take a 
degree. or the first degree in a university or college. 
€OM-MENCE,, v. t. 1. To begin; to enter upon; to per- 
form the first act. 2. To begin; to originate; to bring. 

€OM-MENCED’ (kom-menst), pp. Begun; origi š 

€OM-MENCE'MENT, n. 1. Beginning; rise; origin; first 
existence. 2. The time when students in colleges com- 
mence bachelors; a day in which degrees are publicly con- 
ferred in the English and American colleges and uuiversi- 
ties. 

€OM-MENC'NG, ppr. Beginning; entering on; originating. 

€ON-MEND' v. t. TE commendo.] 1. To represent as worthy 
of notice, regard, or kindness; to speak in favor of; to 
recommend. 2. To commit; to intrust or give in charge; ! 
es. I commend him to your care. 3. To praise; to mention 
with approbation 4. To make acceptable or more ac- 
ceptable. 5. To produce or present to favorable notice. 
6. To send or bear to. Dryden.—SrN. To applaud; rec- 
ommend; praise; extol; laud. 

t CON-MEND, n. Commcndation.—Sáak. 

* COM-MEND'A-BLE, a. (formerly accented improperly on 
the first = ¿unta E That may be commended or praised ; 
worthy ot approbation or praise; laudable. 

° €OM-MEND’A-BLE-NESS, n. State of being commendable. 

* €OM-MEND'A-BLY, adv. Laudalyy; in a praise-worthy 
manner. 

€9ON-MEND'AM, n. (L.) In ecclesiastical law, in England. a 
benefice or living commended, by the king or head of the 
Church, to the care of a clergyman, to hold till a proper 


astor is provided.— Blackstone. 
€ÓM-MEND'A-TA-RY, n. (Fr. commendataire] One who 
holde a living in commendam. 
€OM-MEND-A'TION, n. [L. commendatio.) 1. The act of 


commending; praise; favorable representation in words; 
declaration of esteem. 2. Ground of esteem; approbation 
or praise; that which presents a person or thing to an- 
other in a favorable light, and renders worthy of regard, 
or acceptance; as, good-nature is the best commendation 
ofa man. 3. Service; respects; message of love. 

€OM-MEND'A-TOR, n. He who holds a benefice in com- 
mendam. ° 

€OM-MEND'A-TO-RY, a. 1. Which serves to commend; 
presenting to favorable notice or reception; containing 

raise. 2. Holding a benefice in commendam. 

€ON-MEND'A-TO-RY, n. A commendation ; cup" 

€OM-MEND'ED, pp. Praised ; represented favorably; com- 
mitted in charge. 

€OM-MEND'ER, n. One who commends or praises. 

€OM-MEND'ING, ppr. Praning: representing favorably; 
committing, or delivering in charge. 

t€OM-MENS‘AL, n. [L. con and mensa.) One who eats at 
the same table.— Chaucer. 
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€ON-MEN-SAL'I-TY, a. [Sp. commensalia. 
table; the act or practice of cating at 
Brown.—Gillics. [Dun wsed.] 

1 €ON-MEN-SA'TION, n. Enting at the same tab'e. 

€OM-MEN-SU-RA-BILT-TY, iw. (Fr. commensurabilité. 

€OM-MENSU-RA-BLE-NESS, j The capacity of being 
comparcd with another in nicasure, or of being measur 
by another. or of having a common measure. 

€ON-MEN'SU-RA-BLE, a. [Fr. ‘That have a common 
measure; that may be measured by the same number or 
quantity. 

€ON-MEN'SU-RA-BLY, adv. In a commensurable manner 

€ON-MEN'SU-RATE, a. (It. commensurare) 1. Having t 
common measure. 2. Equal; proportional ; having equa 
measure or extent. 

€OM-MEN'SU-RATE, v. t... To reduce to a coinmon meas 


Fellowship at 
same table.- 


ure. 
, €ON-MEN'SU.Rá-TED, pp. Reduced to a common meas 


ure. 

€OM-MENSU-RATE-LY, adv. 1. With the capacity of 
measuring or being measured by some other thing. 2 
With equal measure or extent. 

€OM-MEN-SU-RATION, n. Proportion, or proportion in 
measure; a state of having a common measure. 

€OM-MEN’SU-RA-TING, ppr. Reducing to a common meas- 


ure. 

€OM-MEN'SU-RATE-NESS, n. Quality of being commen- 
surate.— Foster. 

*€OMNENT, v. i [L. commentor.] 1. To write notes on 
thc works of an author, with a view to illustrate his mean- 
ing; to explain; to expound; to annotate. 2. To make 
remarks, observations, or criticisms; as, be commented 
very severely on this proceeding. 

* CON'MENT, v... 1. To explain. 2 To feign; to devise; 


obs. 

ed MENT, n. A note intended to illustrate a writing or 
a difficult passage in an author; annotation; explanation; 
exposition. 2. That which explains or illustrates. 3 
Remark; observation; criticism; stricture. 

€OM'MENT-A-RY, n. 1. A comment; exposition ; explana- 
tion; illustration of difficult and obscure passages in an 
author. 2. A book of comments or annotations. 3. A 
historical narrative; a memoir of particular transactions; 
as, the commentaries of Cesar. 

€OM'MENT-A-RY, v.t To write notes upon. (Rare) 

€OMMEN-TATE, v. i To make comments; to annotate, 
to write notes upon.— Pursuits of Lit. 

€OM'MENT-A-TOR, n. One who comments; one who 
writes annotations; an expositor ; an annotator. 

€OM-MENT-A'TOR-SHIP, 2. The office of a commentator. 

€ON'MENT-ER, n. 1. One who writes comments; an an- 
notator. 2. One who makes remarks. 

€OM'MENT-ING, ppr. Making notes or comments on some- 
thing said or written. 

€OM-MEN-TY"TIOUS (-tish’us), a. [L. commentitius.) In- 
vented ; fei ; imaginary. I ° 

€ON'MERCE, n. (Fr. commerce] 1. In a general sense, an 
interchange or mutual change of goods, wares, produc- 
tions, or property of any kind, between nations or indi- 
viduals, either by barter, or by purchase and sale. 2. In- 
tercourse between individuals; as the commerce of the 
world. 3. Familiar intercourse between the sexes. 4. 
Reciprocal communications; as, the commerce of ideas.- 
Syn. Trade; traffic; dealing; intercourse; interchange, 
communion; communication. 

€OM-MERCE’, v. i. 1. To traffic; to carry on trade. 2. To 
hold intercourse with. 

t €OM-MER'CER, n. One who traffics or holds intercourse 
with another. 

€ON-MER'CIAL (kom-mer'shal), a. 1. Pertaining to com- 
merce or trade. 2. Carrying on commerce. 3. Proceed- 
ing from trade. 

€ONM-MER'CIAL-LY, adv. In a commercial view. 

€OM-MER'CING, ppr. Holding intercourse with; “ and 
looks commercing with the skies."—4Afilton. 

€ON'MERE (-mare), n. [Fr. mere.] A common mother. 

€OM-MET/I€, a. Giving a glosa or beauty. 

€OM'MI-GRATE, v. i. [L.commigro.) To migrate together; 
to move in a body from one country or place to another 
for permancnt residence. [Little used. 

€ON-MI-GRATION, n. The moving of a body of people 
from one country or place to another with a view to per- 
mancnt residence. 

€ON-MI-NATION, n. [L. comminatio.] 1. A threat or 
threatening ; a denunciation of punishment or vengeance. 
2. The recital of God's threatenings on stated days; an 
Office in the liturgy of the Church of England. 

€OM-MIN'A-TO-RY, a. Threatening; denouncing punish- 


ment. 

€ON-MIN"GLE, v. t To mix together; to mingle in one 
mass, or intimately; to blend. 

€ON-MIN"GLE, v.í. To mix or unite together, es different 
substances.— Bacon. 
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€OM-MIN'GL ED, pp. Mingled togcthcr. 
€OM-MIN"GLING, ppr. or a. Mingling togcther. 
t€OM-NMIN'9-ATE, c.t. To 
€ON-NIN'U.I-BLE, a Reducible to powdcr. 
GON'NI-NUTE, v.t. (L.comminuo.] To makc small or finc; 
to reduce to minute particles, or to a finc powder; to pul- 
vcrize ; to triturate; to ud nd 
€ON'NI-NÜ-TED, pp. or a. duced to fine particles; pul- 
vcrized ; triturated. 
€OXINI-NÜ-TING, ppr. Reducing to fine particles; pul- 
verizing; levigating. 
©ON-NI-NO’TION, n. 1. The set of reducing to a finc pow- 
der or to small particles; pulverization. 2. Attenuation. 
©ON-MIG'ER-A-BLE, e. Deserving of commiscration or 
ity; pitiable ; that may excite sympathy or sorrow. 
p^? used.) 
€OM-MIS'ER-ATE, v. t. [L. commiseror.] To feel sorrow, 
pain, or regret for another in distress; to be sorry for.— 
Syn. To pity; compassionate ; feel for ; lament; condole. 
€ON-MIS'ER-A-TED, pp. Pitied. 
€ON-MIS'ER-A-TING, ppr. Pitying ; compassionating ; feel- 
ing sorrow for. 
€OM-NIS-ER-A'TION, *. A sympathetic suffering of pain 
or sorrow for the wants, afilictions, or distresses of anoth- 
er.—Syn. Pity; compassion; sympathy; fellow-feeling ; 
tenderness; concern. 
€ON-NIS'ER-A-TIVE, a. Compassionate. 
€ON-NIS'ER-A-TIVE-LY, adv. From compassion. 
€ON-NIS'ER-A-TOR, 2. One who pities. 
€ON-NMIS-Sa'RI-AL, e. Pertaining to a commissary. Smol- 
lett usea commissorial ; but this is not authorized. 
€ON-NIS-SA'RI-AT, n. (Sp. comisariato.] The officc or 
employment of a commissary ; or the whole body of offi- 
cers in the commissary's department. 
€ON'MIS-SA-RY, n. (Fr. commissaire] 1. A commission- 
er; one to whom is committed some charge, duty, or of- 
fice.—2. In ecclesiastical laso, au otficer of the bishop, who 
exercises spiritual jurisdiction in places of the diocese.— 
3. In a military seuse, an officer who has the charge of 
furnishing provisions, clothing, &c., for an army. 4. An 
officer (commissary of musters) who musters the army, 
receives and inspects the muster-rolls, and kceps an ac- 
count of the strength of the army. 
€ON'NIS-SA-RY-GEN'ER-AL, n. The head of the com- 
missary department. 
€ON'NIS-SA-RY-SHIP, x. The office of a commissary. 
€OM-MIS'SION (kom-mish'un), n. (Fr. commission.) 1. The 
act of committing, doing, performing, or perpetrating. 2. 
The act of committing or sending to; the act of intrusting, 
as a charge or duty. 3. A writing from proper authority, 
given to a person as his warrant for exercising certain 
powers, or the performance of any duty. 4. The thing 
committed, or power and authority given. By a meto 
my, a number of persons joined in an office or trust.—5$. 
In commerce, the state of acting under authority in the 
purchase and sale of goods for another. 6. The allow- 
ance nuade to & factor or commission-merchant for trans- 
acting business.—7. To put a ship into commission, is to 
send it forth on public service after it has becn laid up.— 
8. To put the great seal into commission, is to place it in thc 
hands of commissioners during the period that intervenes 
between the going out of one lord keeper and the acces- 
sion of another.—Syn. Charge; warrant; authority ; man- 
date ; office. 
€OM-NIS'SION, v. t. 1. To give a commission to. 9. To 
send with a mandate or authority. —(Note. Commission- 
ate, in a like sense, has been used, but rarely.j—Syn. To 
appoint; depute; authorize; empower. 
€OM-MIS'SION-MER'CHANT, x. A merchant who trans- 
acts business as the agent of other men, in buying and 


se 

€ON-MIS'SION-AL, a. Appointed by warrant. [Little 

€ON-MIS'SION-A-RY, § used. 

€OM.NIS'SIONED (kom-mish'und), pp. or a. Furnished 
with a commission ; empowered ; authorized, 

€OM-NIS'SION-ER, n. A person who has a commission 
or warrant from proper authority to perfonn some of- 
fice, or execute some business. 

€OM-MIS'SION-ING, ppr. Giving & commission to; fur- 
nishing with a warrant; empowering; authorizing. 

* €ONM"MIS-SURE, n. (L. commissura.) 1. A joint, scam, or 
closure ; the place where two bodies or parts of a body 
meet and unite; an interstice or cleft between particles 
Or parts, as between plates or lamelle.—2. In itecture, 
the joint | etween two stones, or application of the sur- 
face of one to that of another.—3. In anatomy, a suture of 
the cranium or skull; articulation ; the corners of the 
lip& Also, certain parts in the ventricles of the brain, 
uniting the two hemispheres. 

SON-MIT’, v. t. (L. committo.) 1. To give in trust; to put 
nto the bands or power of another; to intrust; with to. 
2. To put into any place for preservation; to deposit. 3. 
To put or send to, for confinement, 4. To do; to effect 
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or perpetrate. 5. To join or put to 
nuc snowed by with, a Latiuisin. 6. To xpure or 
endangcr by a preliminary step or decision which 
be recalicd; as, to RA thc honor of tho sota d 
Junius. 7. To cngage; to pledge; or to pledge by iunpli- 
cation; as, to commit the faith of the country.— Marshal 
8. To refer or intruet to a committec, or eclect nuinber ot 
persons. for their consideration and report: a term of leg. 
tslation.—To commit fully, is to commit to prison for trial, 
in dietinction from a temporary commitment w hiw undce 
examination. 
t €ON-MIT’, v. i. To be guilty of incontinency.—Shak. 
€ON-NIT'MENT, n. 1. The act of committing; a sending 
to prison; a putting into prison; imprisonment. 2. An 
order for confining in prison. But morc gencrally wo une 
mittimus. 3. The act of refcrring or intrusting to a com- 
mittee for consideration: a term in legislation. 4. Tho 
act of delivering in charge, or intrusting. 5. A doing, or 
perpctration, as of sin or a crime; commission. 6. The 
act of pledging or engaging; or the act of exposing or cn- 
dangcring.— Hamilton. 
€OM-MIT'TAL, n. 1. A pled 
of committing, or state of 
Lord Eldon. 
€OM-MIT"TED, pp. Delivered in trust; given in chargc ; 
dcposited ; imprisoned ; done; perpetrated ; cngagcd ; ex- 
posed; 1cferred to a committee.— Fully committed, com- 
mitted to prison for trial See Cour. 
€ON-NITTEE, n. One or morc persons, elected or ap 
pointed, to whom any niatter or busincss is referred, ei- 
ther by a legislative body or either branch of it, or by a 
court, or by any corporation, or by any society, or col- 
lective body of men acting together. 
€ON-MITTEE-SHIP, n. The office and profit of corimit- 


tees. 
€OM-MIT'TER, n. One who commits; one who does or 
e ates. 
con. ITTI-BLE,a. Thatmay be committed. [Little used.) 
€ON-MITTING, ppr. Giving in trust; depositing; impris- 
oning; perpctrating ; engaging; referring to a committee ; 


o red i 

€OM-MIX", v. t. (L. commisceo.] To mix or mingle; to 
blend ; to mix, as different substances. 

€OM-MIX', €. i To mix; to mingle.—Shak. 

€ON-NIX'ED (kom-mixt), pp. Mixed; blended. 

COMMI ING, ppr. Mixing; blending. 

€OM-NMIX'TION (kom-mix'chun), n. Mixture; a blending 
of ditfcrent ingredients in one mass or compound. 

€ON-NIXT'URE (kom-mixt'yur) n. 1. The act of mixing, 
the state of bcing mingled; the blending of ingredients in 
onc mass or compound. 2. The mass sabre d mingling 
different things ; composition; compound.—3. [n Scots 
law, a method of acquiring property by blending different 
substances belonging to different proprietors. 

€OM-NODE’, n. (Fr.; L.commodus.|] Literally, a convenient 
article. Hence, 1. A kind of head-dress formerly worn 
by ladies. 2. A chest of drawers, often with shelves above, 
and other conveniences. 

€OM-NO/DI-OUS, a. (Fr. commode.) Adapted to its use os 
purpose, or to afford ease and convenience.—SyN. Con- 
venient ; suitable; fit; rope: useful; comfortable. 

€OM-NO'DLI-OUS-LY, adv. Conveniently ; in a commodi. 
ous manner; suitably; in a manner to 

revcnt uneasiness. 
M-MÓ'DI-OUS-NESS, n. 

bleness for its purpose. 

€OM-MODT-TY, n. TL. commoditas.) 1. Primarily, conven 
ience; advantage. [Im this sense nearly obsolete] Hence, 
2. That which affords convenicnce or advantage; partic- 
ularly every article of commerce, including every thing 
movable that is bought and sold, goods, wares, merchan- 
disc, produce of land and manufactures.—Staple commod. 
itios are those which are the produce or manufacture of a 
country, and constitute the principal articles of exporta. 
tion. 

€OM'MO-DORE, s. [It. comandatore.] 1. The officer who 
commands a squadron or detachment of ships. 2 A title 
given by courtesy to the senior captain whcn two or moro 
ships of war are cruising in company. 3. The convoy or 
leading ship in a ficet of merchantmen, which carrics a 
light in her top to conduct the other ships. 

€ON-NOD-E-LA' TION, n. (L. con and modulatio) Meas 
ure; agrecment. (Little used.) 

t COMMOIGNE, a. [Fr.] A monk of thc same convent. 

€ONM'MON, a. (L. communis; Fr. commun.) 1. Peons 
equally to more than one, or to many indefinitely. p? 
longing to the public; having no separate owner 3. Gen- 
eral; serving b the use of all; as, the book of common 
prayer. 4. Universal; belonging to all; as, red inge 
country. 5. Public; general; frequent. 6. Usu nt ord 
nary. 7. Of no rank or superior excellence; o Y 
Applied to men, it signifies, sot noble. 8. Prostitute; lewd. 
—9. In grammar, such verbe as signify both action and 


t Obsolcte. 


ther for a eontest; to 


aetual orimplicd. 2. The act 


ing cominitted to custody.— 


afford case, or tc 


Convenience ; fitness; suita- 
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passion, are callod common ; also, such nouns as are both 
masculine and feminine, as pareus.—10. Common divisor or 
measure, in mathematics, a quantity which divides two or 
more quantities without leaving a remainder. 

ommon law, in Great Britain and the United States. the un 
written law, the law that receives its binding force from 
inmemorial usage and universal reception, in distinction 
from the writen or statute law.— Common Pleas, in. Great 
Britain, onc of the king's courts, now held in Westniuster 
Hall. In some of the American statcs, a court of common 
picas is an inferior court, whose jurisdiction is linited to 
a county, aud it is sometimes called a county court.—Com- 
mon Prayer, the liturgy of the Church of England, which 
ali the clergy of the church are enjoined to use.— Common 
time, in music, a term applicd to those varieties of time in 
which each measure is divided into two or four equal 
parts.—SvxN. General; public; popular; national; univer. 
sal; Ircquent; ordinary; customary ; usual; familiar; ha- 
bitual ; vulgar; mean; trite; stalc; threadbare; common- 

lace. 

€OM MON, n. 1. A tract of ground, the use of which is not 
appropriated to an individual, but belongs to the public, 
or to a nuiuber.—In lax, an open ground, or that soil the 
use of which belongs equally to the inhabitants of a town 
or of a lordship, or to a certain number of proprietors.— 
In common, a phrase applied to conjoint possession, as ten- 
ants in common. 

€ON'MON, v. i. 1. To have a joint right with others in 
common ground. 2. To board together; to eat at a table 
in conimon. 

€ON'MON, adv. Commonly. 

€OMMON-€ARRI-ER, n. One who undertakes for hire 
to transport goods from place to place, and who thus be- 
comes responsible for their safe delivery, unless prevent- 
ed by the act of God, of foreign enemics, or of the owner 
of the goods himself.— Bouvier. 

€OM'MON-€OUN'CIL, n. The council of a city or corpo- 
rate town, einpowered to make by-laws for the govern- 
ment of the citizens. 

€OM'MON-€OUN'CIL-MAN, x. A member of a common- 


council. 

€ON'MON-€RI'ER, n. Acrier whose occupation is to give 
notice of lost things. 

€OM'MON-HALL, n. A hall or house in which citizens 
meet for business. 

€ON'NON-LAW. See Common. 

€OM'MON-LAW'YER, 2. One versed in common law. 

EONMON-LOOKING, a. Having a common appearance. 

COM MON-PLEAG, n. pl. See Common. 

€OM'MON-SENSE, w. Sound, practical judgment; the in- 
stantancous decision of unperverted reason. 

COM MON-A-BLE, a. 1. Held in common. 2. That may be 


astured on common land —Buarke. 
COM'MON-AGE, n. The right of pasturing on a common; 


the joint right of using any thing in common with others. 
€OM'NON-AL-TY, n. 1. The common people. In Great 


Britain, all classcs and conditions of people who are be- 
low the rank of nobility. 2. Tbe bulk of mankind. 
€OM'MON-ER, n. 1. One of the lower rank, or common 
people; onc under the degree of nobility. 2. A member 
of the House of Commons. 3. One who has a joint right 
in common ground. 4. A student of the second rank in 
the University of Oxford, England (corresponding to the 
nsioner at Cambridge), who is not dependent on the 
oundation for support, but pays for his board or commons, 
together with all other charges. 5. A prostitute.— Skak. 
6. A partaker.— Fuller. 
€OM-MO-NY"TION (-nish'un), n. (L.commonitio.) Advice; 
warning; instruction. (Little used.) 
€OM-MON'T- TIVE, a. Warning; monitory. [Little used.) 
€OM-MON'T-TO-RY, a. Calling to mind; admonishing. 
€OM^MON-LY, adv. Usually; generally; ordinarily; fre- 
quently ; for the most part. 
€OM'MON-NESS, x. 1. Frequent occurrence; a state of 
being common or usual ; frequen 2. Equal participa- 
tion by two or more. [Little used. 
€OM'NON-PLACE, a. Common; trite; not new or striking. 
COMMON-PLACE, n. A memorandum; a common topic. 
€ONX'MOXN-PLACE, v.t. To enter in a commonplace-book, 
or to reduce to general heads. 
€OM'MON-PLACE'-BOOK, 2. A book in which things to 
be remembered are rccorded. 
€OX'MON-PLACED (-plšst), a. Entered in a common- 
lace-book. 
€OM'MONS, n. p. 1. The common people, who inherit or 
possess no honors or titles; the vulgar. Dryden.—2. In 
England, the lower house of parliament, consisting of the 
representatives of cities, boroughs, and counties. This 
body is called the House of Commons. 3. Common grounds ; 
land possessed or used by two or more persons in com- 
mon. 4. Food provided at a common table, as in colleges, 
where many persons eat at the same table or in the same 
hall.— Doctors Commons, in London, a college founded by 
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Dr. Harvey, for the professors of the civil law, where the 


civiliaus common together. 
t COM-MON'STRATE, v. t. To teach.—Cockeram. 
to two or 


€ON'MON-TY, n. In Scots law, land belonging 
more conunon proprietors; or a heath or inuir, of which 
there lias been a promiscuous possession by pasturage. 
€OM-NON-WEAL', In. 1. An establis form of gov- 
€ON'NON-WEALTH' $ ernment or civil polity; or, mors 
generally, a state; a body politic; properly, a free state. 
2. The whole body of people in a state; the public. 3. 
The territory of a state; as, all the land within the limits 
of the commonwealth. Massachusetts.—i, The common- 
wealth, in English opi e form of government estab- 
lished on the death of Charles [. and which existed under 
Oliver Cromwell and his son.—Syn. State; realm; re 
ublic; community. 
€OM-MON-WEALTH'S'MAN, n. One who favored the 
English Commonwealth. See COMMONWEALTH, No. 4. 
€OM'MO-RANCE, a (L. commorans.) A dwelling or or- 
€ON'NO-RAN-CY, $ dinary residence in a place; abode; 
habitation. 
€ONM'MO-RANT, a. Dwelling; ordinarily residing; inhab 


iting. 

1 €OM-MO-RA'TION, n. A staying or tarrying.—Cockeram. 

€OM-NORI-ENT, a. [L. commoriens.] Dying at the same 
time.— Buck. 

€OM’MOTH-ER (-mufh'er) n. A god-mother. [Little used. 

€OM-MO'TION, n. (L. commotio.) A state of excited an 
tumultuous action, either of the elements (as the comm’ 
tion of the sca), or of passion and fecling in individuals or 
masses of men; as, men should debate without commotion. 
—Syn. Excitement; agitation ; heat; perturbation ; dia 
turbance; tumult ; disorder; violence. 

€OM-NOTION-ER, n One who excites commotion. [Lit 
tle d 

€OM-MOVE’, v. t. (L. commozco.] To put in motion; ta 
disturb ; to agitate; to unsettle. (4 poetic ward.)— Thom 
son. 

€ON-M0V'ED, pp. Moved; agitated. 

€ON-MOVTNG, ppr. Agitating. 

€OM-MÜN'AL, a. Pertaining to a commune. 

€ON-MOUNE’, v. i. (Fr. communier.] 1. To converse ; te 
confer ; to talk together familiarly ; to impart sentiments 
mutually, in private or familiar discourse. 2. To have in 
tercourse in contemplation or meditation ; as, to communs 
with God. 3. To partake of the sacrament or Lord's Sup- 
per; to receive the communion; (a common use of the werd 


tn America.) 

COM MONE, n. A small territorial district m France. Im 

the country, a commune sometimes embraces a number 
of villages, while some of the large cities are divided inte 
a uumber of communes. 

€OM-MUNFI-BUS ANNIS. l5 One year with another. 

€OM-MONI-BUS LOCIS. (L.] One place with another. 
on a medium. 

€OM-MU-NI-€A-BILA-TY, n. The quality of being commu 
nicable; capability of being imparted from one to anotber 

€OM-MUÜ'NI-CA-BLE, a. (Fr.] 1. That may be communi 

cated; capable of being imparted from one to another. 2 

That may be recounted. 3. Communicative; ready to 


impart; (not used.) 
€O SOS NIC ABEEENESE, a. The state of being commu 
nicable. 


€OM-NONI-CA-BLY, adv. With communication. 

€ON-MUÜ'NI-CANT, n. One who communes at the Lord's 
table; one who is entitled to partake of the sacrament at 
the celebration of the Lord's Supper. 

€ON-MUNICATE, v. t. [L. communico.] 1. To impart; to 
give to another, as a partaker; to confer for joint pos 
session ; to bestow, as that which the receiver is to hold, 
retain, use, or enjoy. 2. To impart reciprocally. or mu- 
tually; to have or enjoy a share of. 3. To impart, as 
knowledge; to reveal; to give, as information, either by 
words, signs, or signals. 4. To deliver ; to give, as to com- 
municate information.—SyN. To impart; bestow; confer 
reveal; disclose; make known. 

€ON-NÜ'NI-CATE, v. i. To partake of the Lord's Supper 
— Taylor. 2. To have a communication or passage from 
one to another ; to have the means of passing from one to 
another; as, the canals communicate with each other. 3. 
To have intercourse ; (applied to persons.) 4. To have, en- 
joy, or sufter reciprocally ; to have a share with another 

€ON-NONI-€A-TED, pp. {mparted from one to another; 
bestowed ; delivered. I i 

€OM-MONI-CA-TING, ppr. 1. Imparting ; giving or be- 
stowing; delivering. 2. Partaking of the sacrament ot 
the Lord's Supper. 3. Leading or conducting from place 
to place, as a passage; connected by a passage or chan- 
nel 4. Having intercourse by words, letters, or messages, 
corresponding 

€OM-NU-NI-CA TION, n. 1. The act of imparting, confer 
ring, or delivering from one to another. 2. [ntercourse 
by words, letters, or messages; interchange of thoughts 
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or opinions, by conference or othcr means. 3. lutercourse ; 
interchange ot knowledge ; correspondence ; good under- 
standing between men. 4. Connecting passage ; means of 
passing from place to place. 5. That which is communi- 
cated or imparted.—6. In rhetoric, a trope by which a 
speaker or writer takes his hcarer or sneaker as a partner 
in his sentiments, and says we, instead of I or you.—Syn. 
Commerce correspondence ; confercnce. 

SOM-MONI-€A-TIVE, a. 1. Inclincd to communicate ; 
ready to impart to others. 2. Disposed to impart or dis- 
close, as knowledge, opinions, or facts; free to communi- 
cate; not rcscrved. 

£OM-MU'NI-CA-TIVE-NESS, n. The quality of being com- 
municative; readiness to impart to others; freedom from 
reserve. 

€£OM-MU'NI-€A-TOR, n. One woo cominunicates.— Dwight. 

€OM-MUNI-€A-TO-RY, a. Imparting knowledge. 

€OM-MON‘ING, ppr. Conversing familiarly; having famil- 
lar intercourse. 

€OM-MÜNTNG, n. Familiar converse; private intercourse. 
—E. T. Fitch. 

€OM-MÜN'ON (kom-mün'yon), n. [L. communio; Fr. com- 
munion.) 1. Mutual intercourse between two persons 
or more ; interchange of transactions, or offices; a state 
of giving and receiving. 2. Mutual intercourse or union 
in religious worship, or in doctrine and discipline. 3. A 
body of Christians who have one common faith and dis- 
cipline. 4. The celebration of the Lord's Supper; the 

articipation of the blessed sacrament. 5. Union of pro- 
ssing Christians in a particular church; as, a member in 

full communion.—Communion-service, in the liturgy of the 
Episcopal Church, is the office for the administration of 
the holy sacrament.—Syn. Fellowship; converse; inter- 
course; unity; concord; agreement. ‘ 

€OM-MÜN'ION-IST, n. One of the same communion.— 


Dury. 

€ON'MU-NISM, n. (Fr.commune.) Croragiumity of property 
among all the citizens of a state; a new French word, 
nearly synonymous with egrarianism or socialism. 

€OM'MU-NIST, m. One who holds the principles of com- 
munionism. 

€ON-MU'NI-TY, s. (L. communuag] 1. Proper.y, common 
possession or enjoyment. 2. A society of people, having 
common rights and privileges, or common interests; or 
living under the same laws and regulations; as, a commu- 
nity of monks; a bod litic. this sense the word 
should not be used absolutely, like society; as, “the in- 
teresta of community require this;" but the interests of tke 
community, &c.] 3. Society at large; the public or peo- 
ple in general 4. Commonness ; frequency.—Shak., (obs. 

€OM-MÜ-TA-BILT-TY, n. The quality of being capable o 
being exchanged, or put, one in the place of the other. 

€ON-MOTA-BLE, a. [L. commutabilis] That may be ex- 
changed, or mutually changed; that may be given for an- 
other.-—In philology, that may pase fronr one into another. 

€OXM-MU-TA'TION, n. [L. commutatio.) 1. Change; altera- 
tion; a passing from one state to anotber. 2. Exchange; 
tbe act of giving one thing for another , barter.—3. In lax, 
the change of a penalty or punishment from a greater to 
a less; as banishment insteatl of death. 

€OM-MOTA-TIVE, a. (Fr. commutatif.) Relative to ex- 
change; interchangeable ; mutually passing from one to 
another. 

€OM-MU'TA-TIVE-LY,ade. By way of reciprocal exchange. 

€OM-MOTE’, v. t. (L. commuto.] 1. To exchange; to put 
one thing in the place of another ; to give or receive one 
thing for another.—2. In law, to exchange one penalty or 
eae for another of less severity. 

€OM-NOTE’, v. £ To atone; to compensate ; to stand in 
the place of. 

€OM-MUÜT'ED, pp. Exchanged. 

€ON-MUÜT'ING, ppr. Exchanging. 

€OM-NOTU-AL, a. Mutual; reciprocal. (Used in poetry.) 

€0’NOSE, a. (L comosus.] In botany, ending in a tuft or 
kind of brush. 

€OM-PACT,, a. [L. us.) 1. Closely and firmly unit- 
ed, as the particles of solid bodies.—A compact leaf, in bot- 
any, is one having the pulp of a close, firm texture. 2. 


Composed ; consis ; a8, “a wandering fire co of 
unctuous vapor."—M 3. Joined; held together; [lit- 
tle used.) 4. Not diffuse; not verbose.—Syn. ; close ; 


solid; dense; brief; close; pithy; sententious. 

COMPACT, n. (L. compactum.] An agreement; a contract 
between parties; a word that may be applied, in a gen- 
„eral sense, to any covenant or contract between individu- 
als; but it is more generally applied to agreements be- 

tween nations and states, as treaties and confederacics, 
€OM-PACT,, v. t. 1. To thrust, drive, or press closely to- 
ther; to join firmly; to consolidate ; to make close ; as 
e ports which compose a body. 2. To unite or connect 
firmly, as in a system. 3. To league with; as, “thou 
pernicious woman, compact with her that's gone.”—Shak. 
. To compose or make out of; as, “compact of jars or 
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contentions."——Pupe. [In the last tw Ç 
is used for com ini i! t two examples, compact 

€ON-PA€T'ED, pp. or a. Pressed close ; 
connected. (Compact is often used tor 

cÓN-PACTE 

-PA€T'ED-LY, adv. Closely; in u compac 

COM PACTEDNESS, m. A tale of bana eom NE 
ness; closeness of parta; density, whence resulta hardunes 

€OM.PA€T'ER, n. Onc who makas a compact. rw 

t €OM-PA€TI-BLE, a. That may be joined. 

€OM-PA€T'NG, ppr. Uniting closcly ; consolidating. 

€ON-PA€'TION, n. The act of making compact; or the 
state of being compact. 

ETEA OTE Y, adv. Closely; densely; with closc union 
or parts. 

€E€OM-PAETNESS, n. Close union of parts.—SvN. Close 
ness ; firmness; density. 

€ON-PA€ETURE, n. Close union or connection of parts; 
structure well connected ; manner of joining. 

ONET te n. (L.) A,system or structure of many parts 
unite 

f €OM-PAGIN-ATE, v. t. To set together that which is 
broken. 

€OM-PAG-IN-ATION, n. (L. compago.) Union of parts 
structure ; connection; contexture. [ Little used.) 

t €ÓN'PA-NA-BLE, a. Companionablc.—Chaucer. 

t €0M'PA-NA-BLE-NESS, n. Sociableness.—Sidney. 

t €OM-PANT-A-BLE, a. Social.— Bacon. 

t €OM-PAN'I-A-BLE-NESS, n. Sociablcness.— Hall. 

€OM'PA-NI ED (kum'pa-nid), pp. Associated with ; attended. 

€OM-PAN'ION (kom-pan'yun), n. (Fr. compagnon.) 1. One 
who keeps company with another; oue with whom a 
pcrson frequently associates and converses. 3. One who 
accompanies anothcr ; as two persons meeting casually 
and traveling together are called companions. 3. Onc as- 
sociated with another in any duty or einployment ; as, a 
companion in arms. 4. A term sometimes applied to a 
knight as distinguished from the knight commanders of 
the same order. 5. A sort of woodcn porch placed over 
the entrance or stair-caze of the cabin in merchant ships. 
Hence, the cabin stairs are called the companion-way, und 
the ladder by which officers ascend to and descend trom 
the quarter deck is called the companion-ladder.—:3vw 
Associate; comradc; mate; compeer; partner; ally, 
confcdcrate ; coadjutor ; accomplice. 

€ON-PAN'ION-A-BLE, a. Fit for good fellowship; aual- 
fied to be agrecable in company; sociable; agreeable as 
a companion. 

€OM-PANION-A-BLY, adv. [In a companionable manner. 

€OM-PAN'ION-LESS, a. Eo ee companion. 

€OM-PANTON-SHIP, n. 1. Fellowship; association. 2. 

€ PANT pare ) n. (I ] 1. In mü 
OM'PA- um /pa-ny), n. (It. compagnia.] 1. In military 
affairs, the soldiers united under the command of a cap- 
tain; a subdivision of a regiment. 2. Any assemblage of 

rsons ; a collection of men, or other animals, in a very 

indefinite sense. 3. An assemblage of persons for enter- 
tainment or festivity; a party collected by invitation or 
otherwise. 4. Persons that associate with others for con- 
versation or pleasure; society. 5. The state of bcing a 
companion ; the act of accompanying ; as, we enjoy the 
company of the good. 6, A number of persons united for 
the same purpose, or in a joint concern; as, a mercantile 
company. 7. The crew of a ship, including the officers; 
also, a ticet.— To bear company, to accompany ; to attend ; 
to go with.—To company, to accompany ; to attend ; 
also, to associate with frequently or habitually.—SvN. As- 
semblage; assembly; society; group; circle; crowd; 
troop; crew; gang; corporation; association. : 

€OMPA-NY, v. t. To accompany; to attend; to go with; 
to be companion to. 

€COMPA-NY, v. i. 1. To associate with; to frequent tho 
company of. 2. To be a gay companion; [obs.] 3. To 
have commerce with the other sex. 

€OM’PA-NY-ING, ppr. Associating with ; attending. 

€ONPA-RA-BLE, a. (L. comparabilis.]) That may be com 
pared; worthy of comparison; being of equal regard; 
that may be estimated aa equal. 

€ON'PA-RA-BLY, e m a manner or degree worthy to 
be compered, or of equal rcgar : 

€OM'PA-RATES, n. pL In lagic, the two things compared 
to one another. . 

€OM-PA-RA'TION, n. Provision; a making provision. 

€OM-PAR'A-TIVE, a. (L. comparaticus.] 1. Estimated by 
comparison; not tive or absolute. 2. Having tbc 
power of comparing different things.—J. In ar einige as 
pressing more or less. The comparative degree on 
adjective dui ime a greater or less res he o TE ty, 
or quality, than the positive; as brighter e rative 
an , that branch of anatomy which treats of tho anat- 
omy of 


firmly uuit-d. or 
this word Ly tha 


mau and of other animals in ono counected view, 
in order to compare them together, and arrive at genera] 
conclusions. 
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€ON-PAR'A-TIVE, s. Ono who is equal, or prcteuds to 
be an equal.—shak. 

€ON-PAR’A-TIVE-LY, ade. In a state of comparison ; by 
comparison ; according to estimate made by comparison ; 
not positively, absolutely, or in itself. 

€ON-PARE' r. t. (L. comparo.) 1. To scet or bring things 
tozvther in fact or in contemplation, and to examine the 
relations they bear to each othcr, with a view to escertain 
their agreement or disagreemeut. 2 To liken; to repre- 
scut as similar, for the purpose of illustration. 3. To ex- 
amine the rclations of things to cach other, with a view 
to discover their relative proportions, quantities, or quali- 
ties... In grammar, to form an adjective in the degrecs 
of coinparison ; as blackish, black, blacker, blackest. 5. To 

t; to procure; to obtain ; as in Latin; (obs. 

CONM-PARE’, v. i 1. To hold comparison; to be like or 
equal. 2 To vie.—Spenser; (0b5.) 

€ON-PARE’ w. 1. The state of being compared; compar- 
ative cstimnte ; comparison ; possibility of entering into 
comparison. or being considered as equal 2. Simile; 
similitude : illustration by comparison. 

€ON-PARED' (kom-párd^, pp. Set together and examined 
with respect to likencss or unlikeness, aprecment or disa- 

emcut ; likened ; rcpresented as similar. 

€ DARE *. One who compares or makes a com- 

son. 

eÓN-PARTNG, n. Act of comparing.— Barter. 

CON-PAR‘ING, ppr. Examining the relations of things to 
each other; likening. 

€OM-PART-SON, x. (It. comparazione ; Fr. comparaison.) 1. 
The act of comparing. 2. The state of being compared. 
3. Comparative estimate ; proportion ; as, this is a small 
evil in comparison with the other.—4. In grammar, the 
formation of an adjective in its several degrecs of signifi- 
cation. 5. A simile, eimilitude, or illustration by simili- 
tude.—6. In rhetoric, a figure by which two things are 
considered with regard to some property or quality 
which is common to them both. 

€OM-PART', v. t. (Fr. compartir.] To divide; to mark out 
a plan or design into its several parts, or subdivisions.— 

otton. 
€OM'PART, 2. A member.—Scott, 

€OM-PART'ED, pp. Divided into parts or apartments. 

€OM-PARTING, ppr. Dividing or disposing into parts. 

€ON-PAR-TY’TION, n. 1. The act of dividing into parts. 
2 Division: part divided ; a seperate part — Wotton. 
COM-PARTMENT, m. (Fr. compartiment.) 1. A division or 
separate part of a general design, as of a picture, or of a 
und-plot. 2. A design composed of several different 
gures, disposed with symmetry, for ornament. 
€ON-PARTNER, n. A sharer.—Pearson. 

CON’PASS (kumpas), n. (Fr. compas.) 1. Stretch ; reach ; 
extent; the limit or boundary of a space, and the space 
included. 2. A passing round; a circular course; a cir- 
cuit; ae, “my life has run its compass" — Shak.; they 
fetched a compass of seven days' journey. 3. Moderate 
bounds; limits of truth ; moderation; due limits; as, to 
epeak within compass. 4. The extent or limit of the voice 
or of sound. 5. An instrument, ofteu called the mariner’s 
compass, used for directing or aescertaining the course of 
ships at sea. It consists of a circula» box, containing a 

per card marked with the thirty-two points of direc- 
tion, and fixed on a magnetic ncedle, that always points to 
the north, the variation excepted. 6. An instrumcnt used 
in surveying land, constructed in the main like the mari- 
ner's compass, except that the card does not move round 
with the needle. 

€OMPASS, v.t. 1. To stretch round; to extend so as to em- 
brace the wholo , to inclose, encircle, grasp, or seize. 2. 
To surround ; to environ ; to inclose on all sides. 3. To 
go or walk round. 4. To besiege; to beleaguer ; to block 
up. 5. To obtain; to attain to; to procure; to bring 
within one's power ; to accomplish ; as, to one's 
dceigns. 6. To purpose; to intend; to imagine; to plot; 
to contrive; as we say, to go about to perform, but in 
mind only ; as, to thc king’s death.— Blackstone, 

€ÓM'PASS-BOX. n. A box for a compass.— Phillips. 

€OM'PASS-NEE-DLE, n. The ncedlc of a compass. 
€GM'PASS-SAW, n. Asaw that cuts in a circular manner. 

CONPASS-A-BLE, a. That may be compassed.— Burke. 

€OM'PASSED (kum'past), pp. Embraced ; surrounded ; 
inc.osed ; obtained ; imagined. 

€oM'PASS-EB, n. pl. An instrument for describing circles, 
measuring figures, &c., consisting of two pointed legs 

ined at top by a rivet, on which they move. 
€OM'PASS.ING, ppr. 1. Embracing; going round; inclos- 
ing; obtaining ; accomplishing; imagining; intending.— 
2. In shipbuilding, incurvated ; arched. 

€OM-PAS'SION (kom-pash’un), n. (It. compassione] A suf- 
fering with another; a ecnsation of sorrow excited by 
the distress or miefortunes of another.—SyN. Pity; sym- 
dr; commiseration ; fellow-fecling. 

OM-PAS'SION, v. & To pity.— Shak. 
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€ON-PAS'SION-A-BLE, a. 
Little used.) 
1 €OM-PAS'SION-ARY, a. Compassionate.—Cotgrave. 
€OM-PAS'SION-ATE, a. Having a temper or disposition 
to pity ; inclined to show mercy ; having a hcart that is 
tender, and easily moved by the distresscs, sufferings, 
wants, and infinnities of others. —SyN. ‘Tender ; merciful 
melting; soft; indulgent; kind, 
€ON-PAS'SION-ATE, v. t. To pity; to coinmiserate; to 
havc compassion for. 
€OM-PAS'SION-A-TED, pp.  Piticd. 
€OM-PAS'SION-ATE-LY, adv. With compassion; merci 
fully.— Clarendon. 
€OM-PAS'SION-ATE-NESS, m. The quality of being com- 
assionats. 
€OM-PAS'SION-ÀA-TING, ppr. Having pity on. 
a (kum’‘pass-less), a. Having no compass, 
— Knowles. 
€ON-PA-TERN1-TY, n. The relation of a god-fathcr to tho 
erson for whom he answers. 
€OM-PAT-I-BIL1-TY, 2. Consistency; the quality or pow- 
er of coexisting with somcthing else ; euitablcness. 
€ONM-PAT'-BLE, a. (Fr. compatible.) That may cxist with, 
not incongruous.—SyN. Consistent; suitable; agrecable; 
accordant; congruous. ; 
€OM-PATT.BLE-NESS, n. Consistency; fitiess; agree- 
ment; the same as compatibility, which is generally used. 
€ON-PATT-ELY, adv. Fitly; suitably; consistently. 
€ON-PATIENT, a. Suffering together. (Little used.) 
* €OM-PATRI-OT or €OM-PATRI-OT, n. [It. compatriotta.} 
One of the same county, and having like intcrests and 


Descrving of pity. — Barrow. 


feelings.— Burke. 

* €ON-PATRI-OT or €ON-PATRI-OT, a. Of the same 
country. 

* CON-PATRI.OT-ISM or €OM-PATRI-OT-ISM, ». Fel- 
low patriotism. 


€OM-PEER', n. [L. compar.) An equal; a companion; an 
associate; a mate. 
€ON-PEER' v.t. To equal; to match; to be equa) with. 


€OM-PEER' v. i. [L. compareo.] To appear. [ Obs.) 

€OM-PEL', v. t. (L. compello.] 1. To drive or urge with 
force, or irreaistibly. To take by force or violence ; as, 
“ they compel from each of us a sixth part of his sub- 
stance."—Shak.; [little used.) 3. To drive together; to 
gather; to unite in a crowd or company: a Latinism, 

ere gregem. 4. To seize; to overpower; to hold, 

(unusual) 5. To call forth; (obs.]—SvN. To force; con. 
strain ; oblige; necessitate. 

CON PEELS OLE, a. That may be driven, forced, or con. 
straine 

€OM-PEL'LA-BLY, adv. By compulsion. 

€ON-PEL-LATION, 2. (L. compellat.] A ceremonious 
AES SES as sire, &c. 

t €ON-PEL'LA-TO-RY, a. Compulsatory.— Cavendish. 

COL AR (kom-peld’), pp. Forced; constrained ; 
o : 

€OM-PEL'LER, n. One who compels or constrains. 

€OM-PEL'LING, ppr. Driving by force; constraining ; 
obliging. 

€OM’PEND, Yn. [L. compendium.) An abridgment; 

€ON-PENDI-UM,§ a summary; an epitome; a brief 
compilation or composition. 

€ON-PEND-I-ARI-OUS, a. Short; contracted. (Rare.| 

t €OM-PENDT.ATE, v. t. To sum or collect together. 

t €OM-PEND-I-OST-TY, n. Shortness. 

€ON-PENDT-OUS, a. 1. Containing the substance or gen 
eral principles of a subject or work in a narrow compass; 
as, A compendious system of chemistry. 2. Direct; not 
circuitous; as, a compendious mode of gaining knowledge 
—SvN. Short; summary; abridged; comprehensive ; 
succinct; brief; concise. 

€0M-PEND1-OUS-LY, adv. In a short or brief manner; 
summarily; in brief; in epitome. 

€OM-PEND1-OUS-NESS, n. Shortness ; brevity ; com;re- 
hension in a narrow compass. 

€OM-PENS'A-BLE, a. That may be compensated. [Rare.] 

* CON-PEN'SATE or €OMPEN-SATE, v. t. (L. compenso.) 
1. To give equal value to; to recompense; to give an 
equivalent. 2. To be cquivalent in value or effect to; to 
countcrbalance ; to make amends for.—SvN. To recom- 

nse; remunerate ; reward ; requite. 

*€OM-PEN'SATE or €OM’PEN-SATE, v. i. To make 
amends; to supply an equivalent.—This word is gener- 
ally accented on the second syllable, most unfortunatcly, 
as any ear will dctermine by the feebleness of the last 
syllables in the prope COm-pen'sa-ted, com-pen'sating. 

* €OM-PEN’SA-TED or €OM'PEN-SA-TED, pp. or a. Reo 
ompensed ; Supplied with an equivalent in amount or ef 
fect; rewardc 

* €OM-PEN’SA-TING or €OM'PEN-Si-TING, ppr. Giving 
an equivalent ; recompensing; rcmunerating; making 
good a deficiency. 
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€OM.PEN-SA TION, n. 1. That which is given or received 
as an equivalent for services, debt, want, loss, or suffering. 
9. That which supplies the place of something, or makes 
good a deficiency. Paley.—3. In law, a sct-oft; the pay- 
ment of a debt by a credit of equal amount.—Syn. Rec- 
ompense ; reward; reinuncration ; requital; amends ; 
satisfaction. 

€OM-PEN'SA-TIVE, a. Making amends or compensation. 

€OM-PEN'SA-TO-RY, a. Serving for compensation ; mak- 
ing amends. 

I €OM-PENSE' v. t. To recompense. 

t €ON-PE-REN'DI-NATE, v. t. (L. comperendino.] To delay. 

1 €OM-PE-REN-DI-NA'TION, wm. Delay; dilatoriness. 

€OM-PETE' v. £ (L, competo.) 1. To seck, or strive for 
the same thing as another; to carry on competition or 
rivalry. 2. To strive or claim to be equal.—Milner. 

€ON'PE-TENCE, im. [L. competens.) 1. Sufficiency; such 

€OM'PE-TEN-CY, a quantity as is sufficicnt; property 
or means of subsistence sufficient to furnish the necessa- 
ries and conveniences of life, without superfluity. 9. 
Sufficiency, applied to other things than property ; as,a 
competency of talent. 3. Legal capacity or qualifications ; 
fitness ; as, tho competency of a witness. 4. Right or au- 
thority ; legal power or capacity to take cognizance of a 
cause, as of a Judge. 5. Fitness; adequacy; suitableness; 
legal sufficiency; as, the competency of evidence. 

€OM'PE-TENT, a. L Suitable; fit; convenient; hence, 
sufficient, that is, fit for the purpose; adequate. 2. Qual- 
ified; fit; having ree capacity or power. 3. Incident ; 
belonging: having adequate power or right; as, it is not 
competent for the plaintiff to allege fraud in this case ; [le 


ge gr os e 

€ON'PE-TENT-LY, adv. Sufficiently; adequately; suita- 
bly ; reasonably. 

t€OM-PETI-BLE. See COMPATIBLE. 

t €OM-PETI-BLE-NESS, x. Suitablenezs ; fitness. 

€OM-PET'ING, e Striving in rivalry. 

€ONX-PE-TI"TION, x. [Low L. competitio. 1. The act of 
seeking, or endeavoring to gain, what another is endeav- 
oring to gain at the same time; mutual strife for the 
eame object; also, strife for superiority. 9. A state of 
rivulship; a state of having equal claims. 3. Double 
claim ; claim of more than one to the same thing.—Syn. 
Rivalry; rivalehip; contest; struggle ; contention ; emu- 
lation ; opposition ; jealousy. 

€ON-PETI-TOR, n. 1. One who seeks and endeavors to 
obtain what another seeks; or one who claims what an- 
otber claims ; a rival 2. An opponent, 

€OM-PETI-TO-RY, a. Rivaling; acting in competition.— 


Dangers of the Country. 


CON PETLTRIX 8, bn A female competitor. 

€OM-PI-LATION, s. 1. A collection of certain parts of a 
book or books into a separate book or pamphlet. 2. A 
collection or asscmblage of other substances ; or the act 
of PCE been forming an aggregate. 

t €OM-PI-LI"TOR, n. A collector. 

€OM-PILE; v. t. (L. compilo.] 1. To collect parts or pas- 
sages of books or writings into a book or pamphlet; to se- 
lect and put together parts of an author, or to collect parts 
of differeut authors; or to collect and arrange separate 
papon laws, or customs in a book, code, or system. 9. 

o write; to compose. 3. To contain; to comprise ; (not 
wsed.] 4. To make up; to com potet [not used.) 5. To 
t together; to build; (not used.) 

€OM-PIL'ED (kom-pild^, pp. Collected from authors; se- 
lected and put together. 

€OM-PILE T, n. The act of piling together or heap- 
ing; coacervation. [ Little used. 

€OM-PIL'ER, x. A collector of parts of authors, or of sep- 
arate papers or accounts; one who forms a book or com- 
portan from various authors or separate papers. 

€OM-PĪL'ING, ppr. Collecting and arranging parts of 
books, or separate papers, in a body or composition. 

€OM-PLA'CENCE, dun we complacens.] 1. A state of being 

€ON-PLA'CEN.CY, $ eased or gratified. 2. The cause 
of Ponor or joy; as, “Oh thou, my sole complacence !” 
—Mülton. 3. Complaisance ; civility; softness of man- 
ners; deportment and address that afford pleasure.—iIn 
the latter sense, complaisance, from the French, is now 
used. [See CoxPLAaisANcE.]— Sw. Pleasure; gratifica- 
tion; satisfaction. 

€OMPLA'CENT,a. Civil; complaisant.— Burke. 

€OM-PLA-CEN'TIAL, a. Marked by complacence ; accom- 
modating.—Ch. Relig. Appeal. 

€OM-PLA-CEN'TIAL-L Y, adv. 
commodating manner. 

€OM-PLA'CENT-LY, adv. Softly; ina complacent manner. 

€OM-PLAIN', v. i (Fr. complaindre] 1. lo utter expres- 
sions of grief. 2. To utter expressions of censure or rc- 
sentment ; to find fault. 3. To utter expressions of un- 
easiness or pain. 4. To charge ; to accuse of an otfeuse; 

to present an accusation against a person to a proper offi- 
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cer. 5. To represent injuries, particularly in i 
audita querela.— SYN, To lament bewail? e nor 
mur; regret; grieve; mourn. 1^ P^ 


€OM-PLAIN', v.t. To lament; to Eewuil. 

t €OM-PLAIN'A-BLE, a. ‘That may be cunplain 4 of. 

€OM-PLAIN'AN'T, n. (Fr. complaignant.) 1. A prosecutor; 
one who prosecutes by complaint, or comences w le zal 
process against an offender. 2. ‘The pluntitf in u writ of 
audita querela. 

€OM-PLATN'ER, n. One who complains or expreases grief , 
one who lamenta ; one who finds fault; a murmurer. 

1t €OM-PLAIN'FUL, a. Full of complaint. 

€OM-PLAIN'NG, ppr. or a. Expressing grief, sorrow, ot 
censurc ; finding fault; accusing of an otlense.— 85 YN. 
Murmuring ; lamenting; querulous; querimonious. 

€OM-PLAIN'ING, n. The expression ot regret, sorrow, ot 


injury. 

€OM-PLAINT,, n. (Fr. complainte.) 1. Expression of grief, 
regret, pain, censure, or resentment; lamentation ; inur- 
muring; a finding fault. 2. The cause or subject of com- 
plaint, or murmuring. 3. The cause of coinplaint, or of 
pain and uncasiness in the body; a malady ; usually ap 
plied to disorders not violent. 4. Accusution; a charge 
against an offender. 5. Representation of injurics, in a 
general sense; and, appropriately, in a writ of audita querela, 
—In law, a complaint comcs m an individual; an i» 
dome from the prosecuting officer; an indictment 
rom the grand jury.—SvwN. Lamentation; murmuring 
sorrow ; grief; disease; illness. 

€ON'PLAI-SANCE (kom'pla-zance), n. (Fr. complaisance. 
l. A pleasing deportment; that manner of address an 
behavior in social intercourse which givca pleasure ; civil- 
ity; obliging condescension; kind and affable reception 
and treatinent of guests; exterior acts of civility. 2 
Coudescension ; obliging compliance with the wishes or 
humors of others. 3. Desire of pleasing; dizposition to 
oblige.—Syw. Civility ; courtesy; urbanity ; suavity ; affa- 
bility; good-breeding. 

€ON'PLAI-SANT (kom'pla-zant), a. 1. Attentive und pleas- 

ing in manners; desirous to please. — Syn. Courteous, 

affable; civil; obliging; polite; well-bred. 

€OM'PLAI-SANT-LY (kom'pla-zantly) adr. In a pleasing 
manner; with civility; with an obliging, attable address 
or deportment. 

COATPEAIMANENESS, n. Civility; complaisance. (Lit. 
tie used. 

€OM'PLA-NATE,a. Flat, or laminate; having thin plates. 

€OMPLA-NATE, 1v. t. [L. complano.] To make level; to 

€OM-PLAN| E, $ reduce to an even surface. 

SOMPLANED P" i pp. Planed to an even surface. 


etc Smee } ppr. Reducing to a level surtace 

€OM-PLEAT’. See COMPLETE. 

€OM’PLE-MENT, n. (L. complementum.) 1. A filling out, 
completion ; whence, perfection; as, “a prayer for the 
complement and execution of justice ;” (obs.] 9. Full quun- 
tity or number; the quantity or number limited; as, a 
ship has its full complement of men, stores, &c. 3. That 
which is added, not as necessary, but as ornamental; 
something adventitious to the main thing; ccremony. 
(See COMPLIMENT.) — 4. In trigonometry, the complement 
of an arc, or angle, is the, difference between thc arc or 
angle and ninety degrees.—5. In geometry, thc complements 
of a parallelogram aro the two spaces which, with the 
parallelograms about the diagonal make up or complete 
the whole parallclogram.—6. Arithmetical complement of a 
number is the difference between the number and 10, 100, 
1000, &c.; used chiefly in working propositions by loga- 
rithms.—7. In fortification, the complement of the curtain is 
that part in the interior side which makes the demigorge. 

€OM-PLE-MENTAL, a. Filling; supplying a deficiency ; 
Se aS 

t €OM-PLE-MENT'A-RY, ». One skilled in compliments. 

€OM-PL£TE' a. (L. completus.) 1. Having no deticiency. 
2. Brought to an end or conclusion ; as, the edificc is com- 
plete.—3. In botany. a complete flower is one furnishcd with 
a calyx and corolla; or having all the parts of a tlower.— 
Syn. Full; entire; utter; total; absolute; perfect; thor- 
Am lepary; finished; faultless. 

€OM-PLETE, v. t. 1. To finish; to end; to perfect. 2. To 
fill; to accomplish ; as, “to complete the natiou's hopes. -— 
Pope. 3. To fulfill; to accomplish; to perfonn.—S¥N. ita 
perform; execute; terminate; conclude; finish; end. 
fill up; achieve; realize; effect; consummate ; accom- 

ish; effectuate; f1)J611; bring to pass. fulfilled 

€OM-PLETED, pp. Finished; ended; perfected; fulfilled , 
accomplished. - 

€ON-PLETE'LY, adv. Fully; perfectly; cntire + ishin 

€OM-PLËTE'MEN'T, n. The act of completing; a ünie g 

€ON-PLETENESS, n. The state of being complete ; per 
fection. " 

€OM-PLETING, ppr. Finishing; perfecting; accomplishing 
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OUM-PLETION, s. 1. Fulfillment; accomplishinent 2. 
Act of completing, etate of being complete; utmost ex- 
tent; perfect state. 

€OM-PLETYVE, a Filling; making complete —Harvis. 

€ON-PLETO-RY. e. Fultilling; accomplishing. 

€CON-PLETO-RY, 2, The evening service; tho compline 
of the Rman Catholic Church. 

€ONTLEX. la. is complezus.} 1. Composed 

€OM-PLFX ED (ext), § of two or more parts pr things; 
composite ; not simple ; including two or more particulars 
connected. 2 Involved; dificult; complicated ; intricate. 

COMPLEX, n. 
(Little used.) . 

€ÓN-PLEX'ED-NESSg, s. Complication; involution of parts 
in one integral; compound state. 

€OM-PLEX ION (kourplex'yun) n. 1 A complex state; 
condition; aa, “to this complerion we must come at last.” 

-Shak. ; [little used.) 2. ‘The color of the skin, particu- 
larly of the face; thc color of the external parts of a body 
or thing. 3. The temperament, habitude, or natural dis. 
position of the body; the peculiar cast of the constitution, 
which gives it a particular physical character; as, men of 


Assemblage; collection ; complication. 


this complerion are apt to despond; (a medical sense.) 
€OM-PLENTON.AL, a. Depending on or pertaining to 


cou plexion. 

€ON-PLEX10N-AL-LY, adv. By complexion.—Brown. 

€ON-PLEX'ION-A-RY,a. Pertaining to the complexion, or 
to the care of it. 

€ON-PLEXTONED (kom-plex’yund), a. Having a certain 
temperament or state. 

€OM-PLEXT-TY, n. The state of being complex; com- 

lexness; intricacy. 

€ON'PLEX.LY, adv. In a complex manner; not simply. 

CO DDPASNERS n. The state of being complex or in- 
volved. 

€OM-PLEX URE (kom-plex’yur), *. The involution or 
complication of one thing with others. 

€OM-PLYA-BLE, a. That can bend or yield. 

€ON-PLYANCE, n. 1. The act of complying, or ding 
to proposals, demands, obligations, wishes, &c.; followed 
by with. 2. A disposition to comply; as, he was all com- 
pliance.—SxN. Concession; submission ; consent; obedi- 
ence; performance; execution. 

€OM-PLYANT, a. 1. Yielding; bending; as, compliant 
boughs.—Afilzon. 2. Yielding to request or desire; civil; 
obliving ; complaisant. 

€OM-PLYANT-LY, adv. In a yielding manner. 

€OM'PLI-CA-CY, n. A state of being complex or intricate. 

€OM'TPLI-CATE, v. t. [L. complico.) 1. Literally, to inter- 
weave; to fold and twist together. Hence, to make com- 
plex; to involve; to entangle; to unite or connect mutu- 
ally or intimately, as different thingsor parts. 2. To make 
intricate ; followed by with. 

€OX'PLI-CATE,a. 1. Complex; composed of two or more 
parte united.—2. In botany, folded together, as the valves 
of the glume or chaff in some grasses. 

€OX'PLLEX-TED, pp. or a. Interwoven; entangled ; in- 
volved; intricate; composed of two or more things or 
parts united. 

€OM'PLI-CATE-LY, adv. In a complex manner. 

€OM'PLI-CATE-NESS, n. The state of being complicated ; 
involution; intricacy; perplexity. 

€OMPL1-CA-TING, ppr. interweaving ; infolding; uniting. 

€OM-PLI-CA' TION, n. 1. The act of interweaving, or in- 
volving two or more things or parts; the state of being 
interwoven, involved, or intimately blended. 2. The in- 
tegral consisting of many things involved or interwoven, 
or mutually united. 

€OM'PLI-CA-TIVE, a. Tending or adapted to involve. 

€ON'PLICE, n. (lt complice) One who is united with 
anothcr in the commission of a crime, or in an ill design; 
an associate or confederate in some unlawful act or de- 
sign; an accomplice. The latter is now used. See Ac- 
COMPLICE. 

€OM-PLIC1-TY, n. (Fr. complicité.] The state or condi- 
tion of being a complice or accomplice. [Little used.) 

€OM-PLT ED (kom-plide^, pret. of comply. 

€ON-PLTIER, n. One who complics, yields, or obeys; a 
person of rcady compliance ; 4 man of an easy, yielding 
temper. 

€OM'PLI-MENT, n. (Fr. id.; It. complimento.) 1. An ex- 
pression of civility, respect, or regard. 2. A present or 
favor bestowed. 

€OM'PLI-MENT, v. t. 1. To address with expressions of 
approbation. esteem, or respect. 2. To congratulate; as, 
to compliment a prince on the birth of a son. 3. To bestow 
a present ; to manifest kindness or regard for, by a present 
or other fuvor; as, he complimented us with tickets for the 
exhibition.—Syn. To praise; flatter; adulate. 

€OM'PLI-MENT, v. £ To pass compliments; to use cere- 
mony or ccremonious language. 

€OM-PLI-NMENT‘AL, a. Expressive of civility or respect; 
implying compliments. 
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€OM-PLI-MENT'AL-LY. adv. In the nature of a complb 
ment; by way of civility or ceremony. 

€ON-PLI-MENT'A-RY, a. Expressing civility, regard, or 
praise.—SYvN. Complimental ; gr tory ; cougratulato. 
ry; flattcring. 

€OM"PLI-MENT-ED, pp. Praised. 

€ON'PLI-MENT-ER, x. One who compliments; one given 
to compliments; a flattercr. 

€OMPLI-MENT-ING, ppr. Praising; bestowing on as a 


rescnt. 

eONPLINE, 1n. (Fr. compile), The last division of the 

€OM'PLIN, § Roman Catholic breviary; the lust prayer 
at night, to be rccited after sunset. 

€ON'PLISH, for accomplish, is not now used. 

t €OM-PLORE,, v. £ (L. comploro.} To lament ton. 

* COMTLOT, n. [Fr., of con, or com, and plot.) plottin 
togcther; a joint plot; a plot; a confederacy in some evi 
design; a conspiracy. 

€OM-PLOT,, v. t. To plot togcther ; to conspire; to form a 
plot; to join in a secret design, generally criminal 

€OM-PLOTMENT, n. A plotting together; conspiracy. 

€OM-PLOTTED, pp. Plotted together; contrived. 

€OM-PLOTTER, ^. One joined in a plot; a conspirator 

€OM-PLOT'TING, ppr. Plotting together; conspiring; con 
triving an evil design or crime. 

€OM-PLOTTING-LY, adv. By complotting. 

€ON-PLU-TEN'SIAN, a. The Complutensian copy of tho 
Bible is that of Complutum, or Alcala de Henares, first 
paien in 1575, by Cardinal Ximenes, in Spain. 

€0OM-PLY, v. i inasa complied. (It. compiacere.) 1. To com 
ply with, to fulfill; to perfect or carry into effect; to com 
plete; to perform or execute. 2. To yield to; to be ob- 
segnou to accord; to suit. 

€OM-PLTING with, ppr. Fulfilling; performing ; yielding 

t 


o. 

COM TONPERATE v. t. (L. compondcero.] To weigh to 
ther. 

t €OM-PONE’, v.t. To com 

€OM-PONE, 1m. 


se; to settle. See COMPOSE. 
In heraldry, a bordure compone is that 
€OM-PONED, formed or composed of a row of angula 
parts or checkers of two colors. 
€OM-PO'NENT or €ONM'PO-NENT, a. [L.componens.] Lit- 
erally, setting or placing together; hence, composing; 
constituting; forming a compound. 
como ENT or €ON'PO-NENT, n. A constituent parc 
-—DIgoy. 
€OM-PORT', v. i. (It comportare; Fr. comporter.) To com 
port with, literally, to bear to or with; to carry together 
Hence, to agree with; to suit; to accord. 
€OM-PORT', v.t. 1. With the sos pronoun, to behave, 
to congue, ag [liztle .] 2. To bear; to endure; 
not used. 
« CONOR , ®. Behavior; conduct; manner of acting. 
{ Rarely used. 
€ON-PORT'A-BLE, a. Suitable; consistent. 
t €OM-PORT'ANCE, n. Behavior; deportment. 
t €ONM-PORT-A'TION, n. An assemblage. 
€ON-PORTED, pp. Bchaved; suited. 
€OM-PORTING, ppr. Behaving; suiting. 
t €OM-PORT'MENT, n. Behavior; demeanor; manner of 
acting.— Addison. 
€OM'POS MEN'TIS. [L. con and pos.) Possessed of 
M tie i E a x state of mind. i 
OM- v. t. [Fr. composer.) 1. Ta form a compound, 
or one entire body or chine, by uniting two or more 
things, parts, or individuals. 2. To invent and put together 
words and sentences; to make, as a discourse or writing; 
to write, as an author. 3. To constitute, or form, as parts 
of a whole; as, syllables compose words. 4. To calm; tc 
just: to appease; to tranquilize; that is, to set or lay. 
To settle; to adjust; as, to compose difficulties. 6. To 
place in proper form, or in a quiet state; as, to compose 
one’s limbe. 7. To settle into a quiet state; as, the sea 
composed itself after the storm. 8. To dispose; to put in 
a proper state for any purpose; [obs.]—9. In printing, ta 
set types or characters in a composing-stick, from a copy, 
arranging the letters in the proper order.—10. In music, to 
form a tune or piece of music notes, arranging them 
on the stave in such a manner as, when sung, to produce 
harmony. 
€OM-POS' ED (kom-pózd^, 1. Set together, or in due 
order; formed ; constituted ; calmed; quieted; settled; 
adjusted. 2. a. Calm; sedate; quiet; tranquil; free from 
agitation. . 
€OM-POS'ED-LY, adv. Calmly; seriously; sedately. 
€OM-POÓS'ED-NESS, n. A state of being composed ; calm 
ness; sedatencss; tranquillity. 
€ON-POÓS'ER, n. 1. One who com ; one who writes 
an original work, as distinguished from a compiler ; an au 
thor; also, one who forms tunes, whether he adapts them 
to particular words or not. 2. One who quiets or calms, 
one who adjusts a difference. 
€OM-POS'ING, ppr. or a. Placing together; forming; com 
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etütuuues ; writing an original work; quicting; settling ; 
adjusting; setting types. 

£OM-l'O8ING-STICR, n. Among printers, an instrument 
on which types are set from the cases, adjusted to the 
length of thc lines. 

€OM-POSTTE, a. 1. Made up of parts; as, a composite lan- 
guage.—2. In architecture, the composite order ia the last 
of the five orders of columns; so called because its capital 
is composed of the Ionic order grafted upon the Corinthian. 
It has the sanie general character with the Corinthian, 
slightly modificd. — Composite number, one which can be 
measured exactly by a number exceeding unity, as 6 by 


2 or 3. 

€OM-PO-SY"TION, x. 1. In a general sense, the act of com- 
posing, or that which is composed; the act of forming a 
whole or integral, by placing together and uniting different 
things, parts, or ingredients ; or the whole body, mass, or 
compound thus formcd.—2. In literature, the act of invent- 
ing or combining ideas, clothing them with words, arrang- 
ing them in ordcr, and, in general, committing them to 
paper, or otherwise writing them. 3. A written or print- 
ed work; a writing, pamphlet, or book.—4. In music, the 
act or art of forming tunes; or a tune, song, anthem, air, 
or other musical piece. 5. The state of being placed to- 
gether; union; conjunction; combination.—6. In the fne 
arts, that combination of the scveral parts in which each 
is presented in its due proportion. 7. Adjustment; or- 
derly disposition. 8. Mutu ecment to terms or con- 
ditions. 9. Mutual agrecment for the discharge of a debt, 
on terms or by nieans different from those required by 
the original contract, or by law, as by the payment of a 
different sum, or by making other compensation. Hence, 
the sum so paid, or compensation given, in lieu of that 
stipulated or required. 10. Consistency; congruity ; (lit- 
tle used.) 11. The act of uniting simple ideas in a compiex 
idea or conception ; opposed to an ys 12. The joining 
of two words in a compound, as in book-case ; or, the act 
of forming a word with a prefix or affix, which varies its 
signification; as return, from turn. 13. The synthetical 
method of reasoning; synthesis; a method of reasoning 
from known or admitted truths or principles, as from ax- 
ioms, postuiates, or propositions previously demonstrated, 
and from these deducing a clear knowledge of the thing 
to be proved.—14. In printing, the act of setting types or 
characters in the composing-stick, to form lines, and of ar- 
ranging the lines in a galley, to make a column or page, 
and from this to make a form.—15. In chemistry, the con- 
bination of diffcrent substances, or substances of different 
natures, by affinity.—16. Composition of forces, in mechan- 
tcs, the finding of a simple force which shall be equal to 
two or more given forces, when acting in given directions. 
—17. Composition of proportion, in mathematics, is when, 
of four proportionals, the sum of the first and second is to 
Toe Cod ad the eure ate third and fourth is to the 
ourth. 

€OM-POST.TOR, x. 1. In printing, one who sets types, 
and makes up the pages and forms. 92. One who sets in 


order. 
€OM-POST-TYIVE, a. Compounded; or having the power 


of compounding or composing. 

€ON-PO3-SESS'OR, n. A joint possessor. 

1 €OM-POS'SI-BLE, a. Consistent. 

€ON"POST, n. (It. composta.) 1. In agriculture, a mixture 
or composition of various manuring substances, for fertil- 
izing land. 2. A mixture or composition for plastering 
houses, usually called compo.— Smart. 

€OM’POST, v. t. To manure with compost. 

t€OM-POSTURE, n. Soil; manure. © 

€OM-POSURE (kom-pözhur), x. 1. The act of composing, 
or that which is composed; a composition ; [obs.] $ Com- 
P. ; combination; arrangement; order ; (little used.) 

The form, adjustment, or disposition of the various 

parts. 4. Frame; make; temperament; [rare] 5. A set 
ted state of the mind; sedateness ; calmness ; tranquillity. 
[In this sense only is the word now much used.) 6. Agree- 
ment; settlement of differences; composition; (little sed.) 

€OM-PO-TA'TION, x, (L. compotatio.] The act of drinking 


or tippling together. 
€OM- ATOR, ». One who drinks with another. 
€OM-POUND,, v. t. (L. compono.) 1. To mix or unite two 
or more i due in one mass or body. 2. To unite or 
combine. 3. To compose; to constitute; (not used.]— 
4. In grammar, to unite two or more words; to form one 
word of two or more. 5. To settle amicably; to adjust 
by agreement; as a difference or controversy. 6. To pay 
bya ent; to discharge, as a debt, by paying a part, 
or giving an equivalent different from that stipulated or 
required.— To compound felony, is for the person robbed 
to take the goods again, or other compensation, upon an 
zc not to prosecute the thief or robber. 
€OM-POUND,, v.i. 1. To agree upon concession ; to come ! 
to terms of agreement, by abating something of the first 
demand. 2. To bargain in the lump; to agree. 3. To! 
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come to terms, by granting something un enc 
agree. 4. 'l'o settlo with a creditor by Sois d 
discharge a debt by paying a part of its minuuut or tc 
make an agreement to pay a debt by ineuns or in n man 
ner ditlerent from that stipulated or required by law 
To compound with a felon, is to take thc goods etolcn, os 
other amends, upon an egrecment not to proeccut: him. 
€ONM'POUND,a. 1. Composed of two or more ingre it nta 
—2. In grammar, composed of two or more words.—3. In 
botany, a compound flower ia a apecies of agercgaw flower 
containing several tlorcts, incloscd in a commun perianth 
on a common receptacle, as the dandelion. A compouno 
stem is one that divides into branches. A compound leaf 
connects several leatlets in one pena À compound ra 
ceme is composed of sevcral small racemcs. A compouna 
spike is composed of scveral spikelets. A compound cor 
ymb is tormed of several small corymbs. A cumpouna 
umbel is one which has all its rays bearing small umbels 
at the top. A compound fructification consists of several 
confluent florets.—4. Compound interest is when the inter 
est is added to the principal, and bears interest. —5. Com 
pound motion is that by two or morc conspiring powers 
acting in different but not opposite directons—t. Com 
pound or composite number is that which may be divided 
by some number greater than unity, without a remainder 
7. Compound ratio is that which the product of the antc. 
cedents of two or niore ratios has to the product of their 
consequents.—8. Compound quantity, ia algebra, a quantity 
composed of two or more simple quantities or terms, con- 
nected by the sign +- (plus), or — (minus).—9. Compound 
larceny is that which is accompauicd with taking goods 
from one's house or person. JBlackstone.—10. Compound 
timc, in music, a term applicd to those varieties of time in 
which each measure is divided into six equal purus 
€OM'POUND, n. A mass or body formcd by the union or 
mixture of two or more in icnts or ditlercut substan- 
ces; the result of composition.—2. In Hindostan, a yard 
round a building; a corruption of the Portuguese word 


campan ta. 

€ONM-POUND'A-BLE, a. Capable of being compounded. 

€ON-POUND'ED, pp. Made up of different matcrials , 
mixed ; formed by union of two or morc substanccs. 

€OM-POUND'ER, n. 1. One who compounds or mixes dif. 
ferent things. 2 One who attempts to bring parties to 
terms of agreement; [little «sed.] 3. One who compounds 
with a debtor or a felon. 4. One at a university who pays 
extraordinary fees, according to his mcans, for the degree 
he is to take.—Smart. 

€OM-POUND'ING, ppr. Uniting different substances in one 
body or mass; fo g ^ mixed body; agrceing by con 
cession or abatement of demands; discharging a debt by 
agreement to pay less than the original sum, or in a dilfer- 
ent manner. I 

COM-PRE-€ATION, n. (L. con and precatio.) A praying 
together. [Little used.) i 

€CN-PRE-HEND,, v. t. [L. comprehendo.] Literally, to lay 
nold of, or embrace within the grasp. Hence, 1. To em- 
brace within limits; as, the act comprehends al) others. 
9. To embrace by implication or construction. 3. To em- 
brace or take into the mind; to have or hold in idca ; as, 
to comprehend one's meaning.—SyN. To contain ; include ; 
embrace ; comprise; imply; apprehend; conceive; up 
derstand, &c. 

©OM-PRE-HENDED, pp. Contained ; included; implie. 
understood. 

€OM-PRE-HEND'NG, ppr. Including; comprising; under- 
standing ; Ep : 

€OM-PRE- 'SI-BLE, a. [L. comprchensibilis.) 1. That 
may be comprehended or included; possible to bc com- 


prised. 2 Capable of being understood ; intelligible; 
conceivable by the mind. . . 

€OM-PRE-HEN'SI-BLE-NES8, ». Capability of being un 
derstood 


€OM-PRE-HENSI-BLY, adv. With great extent of cm. 
brace or comprehension ; with large cxtent of significa 
tion ; in a manner to comprehend a large circuit. |Hare.] 

€OM-PRE-HEN'SION, n. (L. comprehensio.] 1. The act or 
quality of comprehending, or containing; & compri-ing. 
9. An including or containing within a narrow compass; 
inclusion; a summary; an epitome or compend. 3. Ca 
pacity of the mind to understand; power of the uuder- 

standing to receive and contain ideas; rid of quo 

ing.—In rhetoric, a trope or figure by which the neue 9 : 
whole is put for 5 part, oF ae of a part for a whole, or 
definite number for an indefinite. 

€OM-PRE HENSIVE, o. 1. Having = kor y of rime 
ing much, or including a at es = 

power to b oraprebiend or understand many things at once. 


—SyN. Extensive; wide; large; full 


! COM.PRE-HEN'SIVE-LY, adv. In a comprehensive man- 


ner; with great RE of nar 
€OM.PRE.-HEN'SIVE-NESS, m. 4. i 
comprehensive, or of including much extent 
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quality of including much ín s few words or narrow 
compass 

Q€OM.PRE-HEN'SOR, n. Ono who has obtaincd knowl- 
edre.— fall. 

€OM-PRES-BY-TF’R1-AL, a. Pertaining to the Presbyterian 
form of ecclesinstical ministration. 

EONM-PRESS, e. t. (L. compressis] 1. To press together hy 
external force; to force, urge, or drive into a narrower 
compass; to crowd. 2 To embrace carnally. 3. To bring 
within narrow limits or space.—Syx. To crowd; press; 
equecze : condense, 

COMPRESS, x. In surgery, a bolster of soft linen cloth, 
with several folds, used by surgeons to cover a plastcr or 
dressing. 

€ON-PRESS’ED (kom.prest) pp. or a. 1. Pressed or 
squcezed together; forced into a narrow or narrower 
compass; embraced carnally.—2. In botany, flatted ; hav- 
ing the two opposite sides plane or flat. 

€OM-PRESS-I-BILT-TY, e. The quality of being compress- 
ible ; the quality of being capable of compression into a 
emaller space or compass. 

€OM-PRESST.BLE, a. Capable of being forced or driven 
into a narrower compass. 

€OM-PRESS1-BLE-NESS, n. Compressibility; the quality 
of being compressible. 

€OM-PRESS'ING, ppr. Pressing together. 

€OM-PRES'SION (kom-presh'un), *. 1. The act of com- 
pressing, or of pressing into a narrower compass; the act 
of forcing the parts ofa body into closer union or density, 
by the application of force. 2. The state of being com- 

russe 

€OM-PRESSTVE, a. Having power to compress. 

€ON-PRESS'URE, n. The act or force of one body press- 
ing against another; pressure. 

t COM'PRIEST, n. A fellow priest.—Müton. 

€OM-PRINT,, v. i. [Se Paint.) To print together. It is 
taken, in law, for the deceitful printing of another's copy, 
or book, to the prejudice of the proprietor. [Little used.) 

€OMPRINT, ^. surreptitious printing ot a work be- 
longing to another; a work thus printed.—Smart. 

€ON-PRIS'AL, n. The act of comprising or comprehend. 
ing.— Barrow. 

6ON-PRISE', v. t. (Fr. compris.) To comprehend, or in- 
clude within itself; as, the substance of a discourse may 
be comprised in a few words.—Syn. To embrace ; include ; 
comprehend ; contain; encircle ; inclose ; involve; Mp 

€OXM-PRIS'ED (kom-prizd’), pp. Comprehended ; contained. 

€ON-PRISTNG, ppr. Containing; including; comprehend- 


ing. 

€OM'PRO-BATE, v. i. To agree in approving; to concur 
in testimony.—Elyot. 

€OM-PRO-BATION, n. [L. comprobatio.] Proof; joint at- 
testation. (Little used. 

€OM'PRO-MISE, n. [L. compromissum.] 1. A mutual prom- 
ise of parties in controversy, to refer their differences to 
the decision of arbitrators. 2. An amicable agreement be- 
tween parties in controversy, to settle their differences by 
mutual concessions. 3. Mutual ement; adjustment. 

€OX'PRO.MISE, v. t. 1. To adjust and settle a difference by 
mutual agreement, with concessions of claims by the par- 
fics; to compound. 2. To agree; to accord. — Shak. ; 
(obs] > To commit; to put to hazard; to pledge by 
some act or declaration; as, to compromise the state; to 
compromise one's honor.—Smart. [In this sense, see Com- 
PROMIT.) 

€OM'PRO-MISE, v. $ To agree; to accord.— Fuller. 

€OM'PRO-MISED (kom‘pro-mizd), pp. Settled by agree- 
ment with mutual concessions. 

€OM'PRO-NIS-ER, n. One who compromises. 

€OMPRO-MIS-ING, ppr. Adjusting by agreement. 

€OM-PRO-MIS-SO'RI-AL, a. Relating to a compromise. 

COM PRO-MIT, e. t. (Fr. tomprometre] 1. To pledge or en- 
gage, by some act or declaration, which may not be a di- 
rect promise, but which renders necessary some future 
act Hence, 2, to put to hazard by some previous act or 
measure, which can not be recalled. 

€OM'PRO-MIT-ED, pp. Pledged by some previous act or 
declaration. 

€OM'"PRO-MIT-ING, ppr. Pledging; exposing to hazard. 

€OM-PRO-VIN'CIAL (-shal), n. One belonging to the same 
province or archiepiscopal jurisdiction. 

1t €OMPT (kount), n. (Fr. compte.] Account; computation. 

f €OMPT, v. . To compute. See Count. 

1f €OMPT, a. (L. comptus.) Neat; spruce. 

f€OMPT'-BLE, a. Accountable; subject; submissive. 

f €OMPT'LY, adv. Neatly.—Sherwood. 

t €OMPT'NESS, n. Neatness.—Sherwood. 

€OMP'TON-ITE, x. A mineral from Vesuvius, the same 
as Thomsonite, 

€OMP-TROLL' (kon-trót). See CoNTROL, the truc spelling. 

€OM-PUL'8A-TYIVE, [L. compulsus.) Compelling ; 


a. 
CON PULSA. TO RY, | forcing; constraining; operating 


_by foree. 
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€OM-PUL'SA-TTVE-LY, ade. By constraiut or compalsion 

€OM-PUL'SION, w. (Low L. compulsio.] 1. The act of 
driving or urging by force, physical or moral; force ap- 
plied; constraint of the will; the application of n force 
that is irresistible. 2. The state of being coinpelled or 
urged by violencc. 

€OM-PUL'SIVE, a. Having power to compel; ijriving, 
forcing; constraining; applying force. 

€OM-PUL'SIVE-LY, adv. By compulsion; by foree 

€OM-PUL'SIVE-NESS, 2. Force; compulsion. 

€OM-PUL’SO-RI-LY, adv. In a compulsory manner; by 
force or constraint. 

€OM-PUL’SO-RY, a. Having the power or yuality of cone- 
pelling; forcible; driving by violence; constraining. 

t€OM-PUNET, a. Pricked; stimulated. 

€OM-PUN€C'TION, n. [L. compunctio.) 1. Literally, a prick 
ing; stimulation, irritation; (nor used.) 2 A pricking of 
heart; poignant grief or reinorse, proceeding from a con- 
sciousness of guilt; the sting of conscience procecding 
from a conviction of having violated a moral duty. 

€OM-PUN€' TION-LESS, a. Not feeling compunction. 

€ON-PUN€TIOUS (kom-punk’shus), a. l'ricking the con- 
science; giving pain for offenses committed. 

€OM-PUN€TIVE, a. Causing remorse. 

€OM-PÜTIL, a. A fellow pupil. (Little used.) 

€OM-PUR-GA'TION, w. [L. compurgo.) In law, the act or 
practice of justifying a man by the oath of others, who 
swear to their belief of his veracity. 

€OM-PUR-GA'TOR, n. One who bears testimony or swears 
to the veracity or innocence of another. 

€OM-PÜT'A-BLE, a. Capable of being computed, number: 
ed, or reckoned. 

1 €OM'PU.TATE, v. t. To account; to reckon.—Cockeram. 

€OM-PU-TA'TION, x. [L. computatio.) 1. The act of com- 
puting, numbering, reckoning, or estimating; the process 

y which different sums or particulars are numbered, os- 

timated, or compared. 2. The sum, quantity, or amount 
ascertained by computing or reckoning.—Syn. Reckon- 
ing; calculation; estimate; account. 

€OM-PUÜTE, v. t. (L. computo.) 1. To cast up an account, 
to cast together several sums or particulars, to ascertain 
the amount, aggregate, or other result. 2. To cast or esti- 
mate in the mind; to estimate the amount by known or 
supposed data—Syn. To number; accourt; reckon; cal. 
culate; estimate; enumerate; rate. 

1 €ON-PÜTE', n. Computation.— Brown. 

€OM-POTED, pp. Counted; numbered; reckoned; esti- 


mated. 

€OM-PUT'ER, x. One who computes; a reckoner; a cal- 
culator—Swift. 

€OM-POTING, ppr. Counting; numbering; reckoning; es- 
timating. 

t€OMPU-TIST, n. A computer.— Wotton.—H. More. 

* COMRADE, n. (Fr. camarade) A fellow ; a mate or com- 

anion; an associate in occupation. 

€OM'RADE-SHIP, n. State of being comrades. 

t€OM'ROGUE, n. A fellow rogue. 

€ON. [with or against.) A Latin inseparable preposition or 
be to other words. In compounds, it is changed into 1 

fore l, as in colligo, to collect; and into m before a labial, 

as in comparo, to compare. Before a vewel or À, the n is 
dropped, as in coalesco, to coalesce, to co-operate; cohibeo, 
to restrain. It denotes union, as in conjoin ; or opposition, 
as in conflict, contend. 

€ON. [abbreviated from Latin contra, against.) In the 
phrase pro and con, for and against, con denotes the nega» 
tive side of a question. As a noun, a person who is in the 
negative; as, the pros and cons. 

€ON, v. t. (Sax. cennan, connan, cunnan.) 1. To know; 
[obs] 2 To make onc’s self master of; to 6x in the 
mind, or commit to memory ; as, to con a lesson Milton. 
— To con thanks, to be pleased or oblig»d, or to thank.— 
Shak ; [os]. 

€ON A-MÓ'RE. [It] With love or pleasure. 

€O-NA'TUS, n. (L.] 1. Effort; attempt. 2. The tendency 
of a body toward any point.— Paley. 

€ON-CAMER-ATE, v. t. [L. concamero.) To arch over; 
to vault; to lay a concave over. 

€ON-€AM'ER.A-TED, pp. Arched over. 

€ON-€AM-ER-A' TION, n. An arching; an arch or vault; 
an arched chamber. 

€ON-€AT'E-NATE, v. t. (It. concatenare.) To link together; 
to unite in a successive series or chain, as things depend 
ing on each other. 

€ON-CATE-NA-TED, pp. Linked together; unitedin a series. 

€ON-CATE-NA-TING, ppr. Linking together in a series. 

€ON-€AT-E-NA'TION, n. A series of links united; a suo 
cessive series or order of things connected or depending 
on each other. 

t €ON-CAUSE' 2. Joint cause.— Fotherby. 

€ON-€A-VA' TION, n. The act of making concave. 

€ON'€AVE, a. [L. concavus.) 1. Hollow, and arched or 
rounded, as the inner surface of a spherical body ; opposed 
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to conver. 2 Hollow, in a general sense, us, “the concane 
shores of the Tiber." Skak.—3. In botany, a concave leaf 
is one whose edge stands above tbe disk. 

CONCAVE, 2. Abollow; an arch or vault; as, thc cthercal 
concave. 

CONCAVE, v. t. To make hollow.—Seward. 

€ON'€AVED, pp. Maile hollov-. 

€ON'€AVE-NESS, w. Hollowncss. 

€ON'€AV-ING, ppr. Making hollow. 

€ON-€AV'I-TY, n. fit. concavità.] Ilollowness; the inter- 
nal surface of a hollow spherical body, or a body of other 
figure, or the espace within such body. 

€ON-€A’'VO-ECON'OAVE, a. Concave or hollow on both 
surfaccs. . 

€ON-€à'VO-C€ON'VEX, a. Concave on one sido, and con- 
vex on the other. 

€ON-€A'VOUS, a. [L. concavus.) Concave, which see. 

€ON-€A'VOUS.LY, adv. With hollowness; in a manner to 
discover the internal surface of a hollow sphere. 

€ON.CRAL', v. t. (Low L. concelo.] 1. To keep close or se- 
cret; to forbcar to disclose; to withhold from utterance 
or declaration; as, to conceal onc’s thoughts. 2 To hide, 
withhold, or withdraw from obscrvation ; to cover or keep 
from eight; as, a mask conceals the face—Syn. To hide; 
secrete; screcn; cover; disguise ; disscmble. 

€ON-CEAL’A-BLE, a. That may be concealed, hid, or kept 


close. 
€ON-CEAL’ED (kon-seeld^, pp. or a. Kept close or secret; 
hid ; withdrawn from sight; covered. 
€ON-CFAL'ED-LY, adv. So as not to be detected. 
t €ON-CEAL'ED-NESS, n. State of being concealed; pri- 


vacy ; obscurity. 
€ON-CRALER, n. One who conceals. 
€ON-CRALING, Keeping close or secret; forbearing 


pr. 
to disclose ; hiding; covering. 
€ON-CEAL'ING, n. Ahiding; a withholding from disclosure. 
€ON-.CEAL'MENT, n. 1. Forbearance of disclosure; a 
keeping close or secret. 2. The act of hiding, covering, 
or withdrawing from sight; as, conccalment of one’s facc. 
3. The state of being hid or concealed; privacy: as, R 
project formed in concealment. 4. The place of hiding; a 
secret place; as, to draw one forth from his conccabnent.— 
Syn. Secrecy; disguise ; hiding; retreat; hiding-place. 
€ON-CEDE., v. t. (L. concedo.) To admit as truc, just, or 
proper; to let pass undisputed.—SvN. To grant; allow; 
admit; yicld; give up; surrender. 
€ON-CEDE' v. 1. To admit; to grant.—Bentley. 
€ON-CED'ED, pp. ora. Yielded; admitted; granted; as, a 
question, proposition, fact, or statement is conceded. 
€ON-CED'ING, ppr. Yielding; admitting; granting. 
EON-CEIT’ (kon-seet), n. [It concetto.) 1. Conception; 
that which is conceived, imagined, or formed in the mind; 
idea; thought; image. 2. Understanding ; power or facul- 
ty of conceiving; apprehension ; as, a man of quick con- 
esit ; [nearly antiquated.) 3. Opinion; notion; fancy; 
imagination ; fantastic notion ; as, a strange or odd conceit. 
4. Pleasant fancy ; gayety of imagination. 5. Affected or 
unnatural conception; as, “some to conceit alone their 
works confine." — Pope. 6. Favorable or self-flattering 
opinion; a lofty or vain conception of one's own person 
or accomplishments.— Out of conceit with, not having a 
favorable opinion of; no longer pleased with. 
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€ON-CEIT, v. t. To conceive; to imagine; to think; to 


cy. 
t €CON-CEIT, v. i To form a notion; to conceive. 
€ON-CEIT'ED, pp. 1. Conccived; finagined, fancied. 2. 
sae a. Endowed with fancy or imagination ; fobs.) 3. a. 
tertaining a flattering opinion of one's self; having a 
vain or too high conception of one's own person or ac- 
complishments.—SvN. Vain, proud; opinionated ; ego- 


tistical. 

€ON-CEITED-LY, adv. In a conceited manner; fancifully ; 
whimsically. 

€ON-CEITED-NESS, n. The state of being conceited; con- 
ceit; vanity; an overweening fondness of one's own per- 
son or cndowments. 

! €ON-CEITLESS, a. Of dull conception; stupid; dull of 
apprehension.— Shak. 

€ON-CEIV'A-BLE, a. (Fr. concevable. 
ste oa or thought; capable of being framed in the 
mind by the fancy or imagination. 2. That may be un- 
derstood or believed. 

CON-CEIV'A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being conceivable. 

EON-CEIV'A-BLY, adv. In a conceivable or intelligible 
manner. 

GON-CEIVE’ (kon-sceve), v. t. (Fr. concevoir.) 1. To re- 
ceive irlo the womb, and breed; to begin the formation 
of the cmbryo or fetus of an animal. 2 To form a con- 
ception in the mind; to imagine. 3. To form a full idea 
fn tbe mind; to comprchend ; aa, I can not conceive how 
that can be. 4. To havc an opinion or belicf: to think.— 
Syn. To apprehend ; imagine ; suppose ; understand ; 
comprehend ; belicve; think. 


1. That may be 
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SURE s i 1. To have n ftus formed in 
Meed; to become pregnant. 2. To have a conri oti 
or idea. : To understand; to c . ; veep 
EIE c 
IN-CEIV’ (kon-seevd^, pp. Formed in the , 
framed in the mind; devi d. imaginal, uei , 
€ON-CEIV'ER, n. One who conceives; ono who compre. 
CON CEIV ING F f 
N-CKIV'ING, ppr. Forming a fetus in the womb; fram. 
ing in the mind; imagining; devising; thinking; compre 
hending. ; 
€ON-CEIVING, n. Apprehension; conception. 
t €ON-CEL'E-BRATE, v. t. To celebrate together. 
€ON-CENT, n. [L. concentus.) 1. Concert of voices; con- 
cord of sounds; harmony. 2. Consistency; accordance. 
€ON-CENTED, .& Made to accord. ser. 
€ON-CEN'TER, | v. i. (Fr. concentrer.) To come to a point, 
€ON-CEN'TRE, j or to mect in a common center ; [used 
of converging lines, or other things that meet in a point.) 
€ON-CEN'TER, 1v. t. To draw or direct to a common cen- 
€ON-CENTRE, $ ter; to bring to a point, as two or more 
lines or other things. 
€ON.CEN' TER ED, (pp. Brought to a common center . 


the womb, 


€ON.CEN'TRED, y united in a point. 
€ON-CEN'TERANG, ppr. Tending to a common center, 
€ON.CEN'TRING, $ bringing to a center. 


€ON-CENT'FUL, a. Harmonious.—Fotherby. 

€ON-CEN'TRATE, v. . 1. To bring to a common center, 
or to a closer union; to bring nearer to each other. 2 
To increase the specific gravity of bodies. 3. To free from 
extrancons matter; as, to concentrate an acid. 

€ON-CENTRA-TED, pp. or a. Brought to a point or cen- 
ter ; brought to a closer union ; reduced to a narrow com- 
pass ; collected into a closer body. 

€ON-CEN'TRA-TING, ppr. Bringing to a point, or to closer 
union; collecting into a closer body or narrow cony 


ass. 

eGN-CEN-TRUTION, n. The act of concentrating; the act 
of bringing ncarer together; collection into a central point, 
compression into a narrow space; the stato of being 
brought to a | prt chemistry, the act of volatilizing 

art of a liquid in order to strengthen the remainder. 

€ON-CENTRA-TIVE-NESS, n. Among parolom the 
power or faculty of concentrating the intellectual force 

€ÓN-CEN'TRIC, a. (It. concentrico.) Having a common 
center. 

€ON-CENTRI€-AL-LY, adv. In a concentric manner. 

€ON-CEN-TRICT.TY, n. State of being concentric. 

€ON-CENTU-AL, a. Harmonious; accordant. 

€ON-CEPTA-€LE, n. [L. conceptaculum.] 1. That in which 
any thing is contained; a vessel; a receiver or reccptaclo 
—2. In botany, a follicle ; a pericarp of one valve, opening 
longitudinally on one eide, and having the seeds loose in it 
The term has also been applied to a case containing tht 
reproductive organs of such plants as ferns. 

t €ON-CEP'TI-BLE, a. That may be conceived; conceiv 
able; intelligible. 

€ON.CEP'TION, n. (L. conccptio.] 1. The act of conceiv 
ing ; the first formation of the embryo or fetus of an ani 
mal 2. The state of being conceived.—J. In pxeumatol 
ogy, apprehension of any thing by the mind; the act of 
conceiving in the mind. 4. Conception may be sometimes 
used for the power of conceiving ideas, as when we say, 
a thing is not within our conception, 5. Purpose conceived; 
conception with reference to the performance of an act; 
as, “note his dangerous conception in this point.”— Shak. ; 
[oós.] 6. View or opinion; as, these are my conceptions 
on that subject. 7. Conceit ; affected sentiment or thought 
[rerc.]—SvN. Notion; idea; image; thought; apprehen 
sion; sentiment; view. , 

t €ON-CEP'TIOUS (-sep’shus), n. Aptto conceive; fruitful; 
premnant.—Shak, I 
oo To a. Capable of concciving.—Brotwn. „Lit 

tle used. 
€ON-CEP'TU.AL-IST, n. One who maintains that concep 
tions are the only universals in philorophy Murdock. 
€ON-CERN', v. t. (Fr. concerner.) 1. To relate or belong 
to. 2 To relate or belong to in an emphatical manner; 
to affect the interest of; to be of importance to. 3. To 
interest or affect the passions; to take an interest in; to 
engage by feeling or sentiment. 4. To disturb; to make 
uneasy; (little used.) 5. To intermeddle; as, to concern 
ourselves with the affairs of onr neighbors. 
€ON-CERN' n. 1. That which relates or belongs to A. 
business; affair. 2. Interest; importance. moment; at 
which affects the welfare or happiness; a^ 8 nier g 
great concern, 3. Affection; regard; carcful regani; eon. 
citude; anxiety. 4. Persons connected in business: a 
their affairs in general; as, thc whole concerns must 
consulted. : 
€ON-CERN'ED (kon-sernd), pp. or a. 1, Interested: em 
i zon with that which may affect 
gaged; having a connection | a: Iniosted In hun 
the interest, welfare, or happinese & Interested in bus 
thie. t Obsolete. 


CON 


nese: having connection ín business. 3. Regarding with 
care. eolicitous: anxious, 
€ON-CERN'ED-LY, adr. With affection or interest. 
€ON-CERNING, ppr. (commonly, but not correctly, classed 
among prepositions.) Pertaining to; regarding; having 
relanon to. 
€ON-CERNING, n. Business.—Shak. 
€ON-CERN'MENT, m. 1. The thing in which one is con- 
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cerned or interested: concern; affair; business; interest. ` 
2 A particular bearing upon the interest or happiness of . 


one; importance; moment. 3 Concern; interposition ; 
meddling. 4. Einotion of mind ; solicitude. 

€ON-CERT, v. t. (It. concertare.) To frame by mutual com- 
munication of opinions or propositions.—SyN. To con- 
trive: arrange ; settle; adjust. 

€ON'CERT, n. 1. Agreement of two or more in a design 
or plan; union formed by mutual communication of opin- 
ions and vicws; accordance in a scheme; harmony. 2. 
A number or company of musicians, playing or singing 
the same piece of inusic at the eame time; or the music 
of a company of players or singers, or of both united. 3. 
A singing in company. 4. Accordance; harmony. 

€ON'CERT-PITCH, n. The pitch or degree of elevation 
generally adopted for a given note, and by which the other 
notes are governed.— Pen. 

€ON-CERT-A' TION, n. Strife; contention. [Little used.) 

f €ON-CERT'A-TIVE, a. Contentious; quarrelsome.— Dict. 

€ON-CERTED, pp. or a. Mutually contrived or planned. 

€ON-CERT'ING, ppr. Cortriving together. 

€ON-CERT'O, ^. [It] A piece of music composed for a 
particular instrument which bears the Hse part in it, 
or in which the performance is partly alone and partly ac- 
companied by other parts.— Brande. 

€ON-CES'SION (kon-sesh'un), n. [L. concessio.) 1. The 
act of granting or yielding. 2. The thing yielded. —3. In 
rhetoric or debate, the yielding, granting, or allowing to the 
opposite party some point or fact that may bear dispute, 
with a view to obtain something which can not be denied, 
Or to show that, even admitting the point conceded, the 
cause is not with the adverse party, but can be maintained 
by the advocate on other grounds. 4. Acknowledgment 
by way of apology: confession of a fault. 

€ON-CES'SION-A-RY, a. Yielding by indulgence or allow- 


ance. 
90N-CES'SION-IST, *. One who is in favor of making 
concessions. 
€ON-CES'SSIVE, a. Implying concession. 
€ON-CES'SIVE-LY, adv. By way of concession or yielding; 
by way of admitting what may be disputable.— Brown. 
€OX-CES'SO-RY, a. Conceding; yielding. 
LEO IGOETTO, n. [It] Affected wit; conceit. [Not Eng- 
€ON€H (konk), n. [L. concha.] A marine shell. 
€ON€HT.FER (konk’e-fer), a. [L. concha and fero.) An 
animal that is covered with a shell; applied particularly 
to bivalve mollusks.— Cucier.— Kirby. 
€ON€H-IF'ER-OUS, a. Producing or having shells. 
CONCHITE, n. A fossil or petrified conch or shell. 
€ON€H'OID (konk'oid), n. (conch, and Gr. dos.) The 
name of a curve, given to it by its inventor, Nicomedes. 
€ON€H-OID'AL (konk-oid'al, a. In mineralogy, a term 
apneo to surfaces produced by fracture, naring curved 
elevations and depressions like those in bivalve shells. A 
fracture of this kind is termed conchoidal. 
€ON€H-O-LOOG1€-AL, a. Pertaining to Saa ey: 
€ON€H-OL/'O-6IST, n. One versed in the na history 
of shells; one who studies the nature, properties, and 
habits of shells and their included animals. 
€ON€H-OL'O-6Y, n. (Gr. xoyxn and Aoyos.] The doctrine 
or science of shells and the animals that inhabit them. 
€ON€H-OX'E-TER, n. (Gr. xoyxz and perpew.} An instru- 
ment for measuring shells. 
€ON€H-YL-I-A'CEOUS (-ehus), a. Pertaining to shells; re- 
sembling a shell. 
€ON€H-YL-I-OL'O-GIST, ? See CoNcHoLoo1isT and Coxcu- 
€ON€H-YL-I-OL'O-6Y. OLOGY. 
€ON€H-YL-]-OX'E-TRY, n. [L. conchylium, and Gr. uerpov.] 
The art or scicnce of taking the measurement of shells or 
their curves. 
€ON€H-YL'I-OUS, a. Of the nature or species of shells. 
€ON'CIA-TOR, n. In glass-works, the person who weighs 
and proportions the salt on ashes and sand, and who works 
and tempers them. 
CONCIERGE (kon-sárj) n. (Fr.] The keeper of a prison, 


a e, &c. 

t €ON-CIL1-A-BLE, n. (L. conciliabulum.] A small assem- 
bly.— Bacon. 

€ON-CILTAR, a. Pertaining or relating to a council. ( Rare.) 

€ON-CIL'I-ATE (kon-sil'e-áte), v. t. [L. concilio. 1. To 
lead or draw to, by moral intlucnce or power; as, to con- 
ciliate favor or affection. 2. To reconcile, or bring to a 
state of friendship, as persons at variance.—SrN. To win; 
gain; engnge; propitinte; reconcile; appease. 


. €ON-CIZELY, adv. 


CON 


€ON-CIL'I-À-TED, pp. Won; gained, enga:ed by moral 
influence, as by favor or affection; reconciled. 

€ON-CILT.A-TING, ppr. 1. Winning; engaging; rcconcil- 
ing. 2. a. Winning; having the quality of gaining favor. 

€ON-CIL-L-ATION, n. The act of winning or gaining, as ca 
teem, favor, or affection ; reconciliation. 

€ON-CIL1-A4-TOR, ^. Onc who conciliates or reconciles. 

€ON-CIL'I-A-TO-RY, a. Tending to conciliate or recon 
cile; tending to make peace between persons at variance 
—Syn. Kind; pacific; winning; engaying; affectionate. 

t €ON-CIN'NATE, v. & To make fit.— eram. 

€ON-CINNI-TY, x. (L. ORRAK 1. Fitness ; suitable 
ness; neatness ; (little used.) 2 À jingling of words. 

€ON-CIN'NOUS, a. [L. concinnus.) Fit; suitable; agreea 
ble; becoming; pleasant. 

e cee AD €LE'RUM (kon'she-o-). (L.] A sermon to 

e clergy. 
t €ON’CIO-Ni-TOR, ». A preacher. 
€ON'CIO-NA-TO-RY, a. (L. di pda | Perteining to 
reaching, or discourscs to public assemblies. 

€ON-CISE’, a. (L. concisus.] Literally, cut otf; hence, in 
application to language, containing few words; compro- 
hending much in few words,or thc principal matters only. 
—Syxsx. Brief ; short; compendious ; comprehensive; sum. 
mary; succinct; laconic. 

ar Briefly; in few words; comprchen- 
sively. 

€ON.CISE'NESS, x. Brevity in speaking or writing. 

€ON-CISTON (kon-sizh'un), n. (Low L. concisio.] Literal- 
ly, a cutting off. Hence, in Scripture, the Jews, or those 
who adhered to circumcision. 

€ON-CI-TA TION, n. [L.concitatio.] The act of stirring up, 
exciting, or putting in motion. 


t €ON.CITE, v. t. (L. concito) To excite. 
€ON-CITED, pp. Excited. 
€ON-CITING, ppr. Exciting. 


€ON.CITT-ZEN (-sit’e-zn), n. A fellow-citizen. 
€ON-€LA-MA'TION, n. (L. conclamatio.} An outcry or 
shout of many together. 
€ON'ELAVE, 2. (L. conclaze.] Literally, that which ia 
locked up with a key. Hence, 1. A private apartment, 
particularly the room in which the cardinals of the Roman 
Catholic Church are locked up in privacy, for the election 
of a pope. 2 The assembly or meeting of the cardinals, 
shut up for the election of a pope. 3. A private meeting; 
a close assembly. 
€ON'ELA-VIST, n. An attendant whom a cardinal takes 
with him into thc conclave for choosing a pope. 
€ON-€LUDE. v. t. [L. concludo.) 1. To shut up; (o5s.] S 
To include; to comprehend; as, “God hath concluded 
them all in unbelief ;” [obs.] 3. To collect by reasoning, 
to infer, as from premises; to close an argument by in- 
ferring. 4. To determine; to make a final judgment or 
determination. 5. To bring to a conclusion or end. 6. 
To stop or restrain; or, as in law, to estop from further 
arguinent or proceedings; to oblige or bind.—Svw. To 
infer : decide ; determine; close; finish ; terminate ; end 
€ON-€LOÜDE', v.i 1. To infer, as a consequence ; to deter 
mne um To settle opinion; to form a final judgment. 3 
o en 
€ON-€LUD'ED, pp. Shut; ended; finished ; determined, 
inferred; comprehended ; stopped, or bound. 
€ON-€LOD'EN-CY, x. Inference; logical deduction from 


remises. 

€ON-€LÜD'ENT, a. Bringingto a close; decisive. 

€ON-€LUÜD'ER, n. One who concludes. 

€ON-ELOUDING, ppr. 1. Shutting; ending; determining 
inferring; comprehending. 2. a. Final; ending; closing, 
as, the concluding sentence of an essay. 

€ON-€LODTNG-LY, adv. Conclusively; with incontrovert- 
ible evidence. (Little used.) 

€ON-€LUSI-BLE, a. That may be concluded or inferred 
detcrminable. [Little used.) 

€ON-€LU'8ION (kon-klü'zhun), n. [L. conclusio.] 1. End 
close; tbe last part. 2. The close of an argument, de- 
bate, or reasoning; inference that ends the discussion ; 
final result. 3. Determination; final decision. 4. Conse- 
quence ; inference ; that wbich is collected or drawn from 
premises; particular deduction from propositions, facta, 
experience, or reasoning. 5. Tbe event of experiments ; 
experiment; (little used.) 6. Confinement of the thoughts ; 
silence ; (not used.) 

t €ON-ELU'SION-AL, a. Concluding.— Hooper. 

€ON-CLU'SIVE, a. (It. conclusivo.) 1. Decisive; giving 8 
final determination ; precluding a further act; concludizg 
the question; putting an end to debate; as, a conclusin 
ar nt, a conclusive answer. 2. Regularly consequential 
—Sywn. Final; convincing; satisfactory. 


| €ON-ELÜUSIVE-LY, adv. Decisively; with final determi 


nation. 

€ON-CLO'SIVE-NESS, n. The quality of being conclusive 
or decisive; the power of determining the opinion, or & 
scttling a question. 
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€ON-€LÜ'SO-RY, a. Conclusive. 

€ON-€O-AG'U-LATE, v. t. To curdle or congeal one thing 
with another. 

€ON-€O-AG'U.LA-TED, pp. Curdled; concreted. 

€ON-€O-AGU-LA-TING, ppr. Concrcting; curdling. 

€ON-€O-AG-U-LA'TION, n. A coagulating togcther, as dif- 
ferent substances, or bodies, in one mass. Crystallization 
of different salts in the same menstruum. 

€ON-€O€T', v. t. (L.concoquo, concoctum.] 1. To digest by 
the stomach, so as to turn food to chyle or nutriment. 2. 
To purify or sublime ; to refine by separating the gross or 
extraneous matter. 3. To ripcn. Bacon; [obs.)—4. Fig- 
uratively, to form and prepare in the mind ; as, to concoct 

©oncoet igested ; purificd ; ripened. 

N-COCTED, pp. or a. Digested; purificd; ripen 

€ON-€O€T'ER, A A person who concocts. 

€ON-€O€T'NG, ppr. Digesting; purifying; ren 

€ON-€O€'TION, n. [L. concoctio.] 1. Digestion or solution 
in the stomach ; the process by which food is turned into 
chyle. 2. Maturation ; the process by which morbid mat- 
ter is separated from the blood or humors, or otherwise 
changed and prepared to be thrown off. 3. A ripening; 
the acceleration of any thing toward perfection. 

eon coer = a. Digesting; having the power of digest- 
ng or ripening. 

t €ON-€ÓL'OR (-kullur) a. Of one color.—Brown. 

€ON-€ON'T-TANCE, 22. [L. con and comitor.) Abcing to- 

€ON-€OXMT-TAN-CY, $ gether, or in connection with an- 
other thing. 

€ON-€OMT.TANT, a Accompanying; conjoined with; 
concurrent ; attending. 

€ON-€OMT-TANT, n. A companion; a 
that accompanies another, or 1s collaterally connected. 

€ON-€ONT-TANT-LY, adv. In company with others. 

t €ON-CEONT-TiTE, v.t. To accompany or attend; to be 
collaterally connected.— Harvey. 

€ON'€ORD, n. [Fr. concorde; L. concordia.) 1. Agreement 
between persons; union in opinions, sentiments, views, 
or interests; peace; harmony. 2. Agreemcnt between 
things; suitableness ; harmony.—3. In music, concent of 
sounds; harmony; the relation betwcen two or more 
sounds which are agreeable to the ear. [See CHorp.) 4.A 
compact; an agreement by stipulation ; treaty.—5. In law, 
an agreement between the parties in a fine, made by leave 
of the court.—6. In grammar, agreement of words in con- 
etruction.—Form of concord, in ecclesiastical history, is a 
book among the Lutherans containing a system of doc- 
trines to be subscribed as a condition of communion, com- 
posed at Torgau in 1576. 

t €ON-CORD’, v. i To agree.—Lord Clarendon. 

€ON-€ORD'A-BLE, a, That may accord; agreeing; har- 
monious. 

€ON-€ORD'A-BLY, adv, With agreement.— Rogers. 

€ON-CORD’ANCE, n. (Fr. concordance.) 1. A ment.— 
2. In grammar, concord; [not used.) 3. A dictionary or 
index, in which all the principal words used in the Scrip- 
tures are arranged alphabetically, and the book, chapter, 
and verse in which each word occurs are noted. 

€ON-€ORD'AN-CY, n. Agreement. 

€ON-€ORD'ANT, a. Agreeing ; agreeable; correspondent ; 
harmonious. 

€ON-CORD'ANT, n. That which is accordant. 

€ON-CORD'ANT-LY, adv. In conjunction. 

€ON-CORD‘AT, n. 1. An agreement made by a temporal 
sovereign with the pope relative to ecclesiastica] matters. 
~—2, In the canon law, a compact, covenant, or agreement 
concerning some beneficiary matter, as a resignation, per- 
mutation, promotion, and the like. 

€ON-€ORDAIST, n. The compiler of a concordance.— 
Christian Observer. 

t €ON-COR'PO-RAL, a. Of the same body.—Dict. 

CON-CORPO-RATE, v. t. (L. concorporo.) To unite differ- 
ent things in one mass or body ; to incorporate. [ Rare. 

€ON-€OR'PO-RATE, v.i. To unite in one mass or body. 

€ON-€OR'PO-RA-TED, pp. United in a mass or body. 

€ON-€OR'PO-Rà-TING, ppr. gaung in a mass or body. 

€ON-COR-PO-RATION, n. Union of things in one mass or 


body. 

CONCOURSE. n. (Fr. concours.) 1. A moving, flowing, or 
running together; confluence. 2. A meeting; an assem- 
bly of men; an assemblage of things ; a collection formed 
by a voluntary or spontaneous moving and meeting in one 
place. 3. The place or point of meeting, or a meeting; the 

- point of junction of two bodies.— Newton. 

EON-E€RE-ATE’, v. t. To create with, or at the same time. 

€ON-ERE-AT'ED, pp. or a. Created at the same time, or in 
union with. 

t €ON-EREDTT, v. 2. To intrust.—Barrow. 

CON-CRE-MATION, n. (L. concremo.) The act of burning 
"different things together. (Little used.) 

€ON'CRE-MENT, n. [Low L. concremcntum) A growing 
together; the mass formed by concrction.— Hale. 

SON-CRES'CENCE, n. [L. concrescentia.) Growth or in- 


erson or thing 
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crease , the act of growing or increasing 


union, or the coalescencewf aparate u: irn 
€ON-ERES'CI.DLE, a. Capable of MINES: w. 


e or be changed trom a liquid to a wold staus 

€ON'CRETE, a. [L. concretus.) 1. Literally, uni lla Yaqin. 
Hence, formed by coalition of erparate particle: in one 
body; consistent in a mass; united in a solid furm.—9. in 
logic, existing in a subject ; not abstract ; as, white stuw: a 
fool Here white and fool are coucrctc terms. A concrete 
number expresses or denotes a particulur subject; as, three 
men.—3. In phonology, a concrete sound or movement of 
the voice, is one which rises or falla by u continuous alide, 
either up or down, as distinguished from a discrete move. 
mcnt, in which the voice leaps at once from one line of 

itch to another. 

€ON'ERETE, 2. 1. A compound; a mass formed by con 
cretion.—2. In philosophy, a maas or compound body, 
made up of ditlerent ingredients; a mixed body or mass, 
—3. In logic, a concrete term; a term that includcs both 
the quality and the subject in which it exists.—4. In archš 
tecture, a mass of stone chippinga, pebbles, &c., ceinented 
by mortar, laid at the foundation of walls in spongy soils 
—Brande. 

€ON-€RETE' v. £ To unite or coalesce, as ecparato parti 
cles, into a mass or solid body, chiefly by spontaneous co- 
hesion, or other natural process. 

€ON-€R£ETE' v. t. To form a mass by the cohesion or co 
alescence of separate particles. 

€ON-€R£'I'ED, pp. or a. United into a solid mass; con- 
gealed; inspissated ; clotted. 

€ON-CRETE'LY, adv. In a concrete manner; in a manner 
to pence the subject with the predicate; not abstractly 
—Norris. 

SONS RETE NESS: n. A state of being concrete; coagu- 
ation. 

€ON-€RETING, ppr. Coalescing or congealing in a mass; 
becoming thick; making solid. 

CON-€RETION, n. 1. The act of concreting; the process 
by which soft or fluid bodies become thick, consistent, 
solid, or hard. 2 The mass or solid matter furmed by 
growing together, by congelation, condensation, coagula- 
tion, or induration ; a clot; a lump. 

€ON-€RE'TION-AL, a. Pertaining to concretion. 

€ON-€R£'TION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to, made up of, or 
producing concretions. 

€ON-€RETIVE, a. Causing to concrete; having power to 
produce concretion; tending to form a solid mues from 
separate particles. 

t €ON-CRE TURE, n. A masa formed by concretion. 

t €ON-CEREW', s. = To grow togcther.—Spense. 

€ON-€RIM-IN-A"TION, n. A joint accusation. 

€ON-€0’BIN-AGE, n. (Fr.) The act or practice of cohabit- 
ing, as man and woman, in sexual commerce, without the 
authority of law, or a legal marriage. 

€ON-€Ü'BIN-AL, a. Pertaining to concubinage. 

t €ON-€Ü'BIN-A-RY, a. Relating to concubinage. 

€ON-€U'BIN-A-RY, n. One who indulges in concubinage 

t €ON-€U'BIN-ATE, n. Whorcdom ; lewdness. 

€ON'€U-BINE (konk'yu-bin), n. (Fr.; L. concubina.] 1. A 
woman prae cohabits with a uum yer ps authority 
ofa marriage ; a woman kcpt for lewd purposes; a 
ke lo face 9. A wifc of inferior condition; & lawful 

ife, but not united to the man by the usual ccremonies, 
and of inferior condition. 

€ON-€UL'€ATE, v.t. (L. conculco.) To tread on ; to tram- 

le under foot.—Montag uw. 

€ON-€UL'€4-TED, pp. Trampled on. 

€ON-CUL’E4-TING, ppr. Treading on. 

€ON-€UL-CATION, n. A trampling under foot. [Rare.) 

€ON-€U'PIS-CENCE, n. [L. concupiscentia.) Lust; unlaw 
ful or irregular desire of sexual pleasure ; inclination for 
unlawful enjoyments. 

€ON-€Ü'PIS.CENT, a. Desirous of unlawful pleasure; li- . 
bidinous. 

t €ON-CU-PIS-CENTIAL, a. Relating to concupiscence. 

€ON-€Ü'PIS.CI-BLE, a. Exciting or impelling to the em- 
joyment of carnal pleasure ; inclining to the attainment of 

leasure or good. ; 

€ON-CUR’, v.i [L.comcurro] 1. To mect in the sama 
point; rs, rcason and sense concur. 2. To join or unite, 
-as in one action or opinion; to meet, mind with mind; as 
the two houses concur. 3. To unite or oe conjoined. ird 
the consequential scnse of aiding or contributing prre ver 
influence to a common object; as, many causes eat ; 
produce this reed To agree; unite; CO ; 
conspire ; coin . ve. : 
€ON-CUR'RENCE, n. 1. A meeting or coming together: 

union; conjunction. 2. A meetng of m ; 8S : 

P M " : im lying joint approbation. 
in opinion; union in design; imp &sual or intended 
3. A mecting or conjunction. whether B poss gry Aen 
combination of agents, circumstanccs, COP quent, 

ment; consent; approbation. 5. hy a Ae 

implying joint aid or contribution of power Wo 

FH as in this. 1 Obsolcta. 
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6. A meeting, as of c.aims, or power; joiut rights; imply: 
ing eqnality in diferent persone or bodies. : 
€ON-CUR'REN-CY, R. The same as concurrence; but little 


used. 

€ON-CUR'RENT, a. 1. Acting in conjunction; agreeing in 
the saine act; coutributing to the saine event or effect; 
operating with. 2. Denoting union or concomitance. 3. 
Jomt and equal; existing together, and operating on the 
same objecté—<¥N. Meeting; uniting; accompanying ; 
conjoined; associated ; coincident; united. — 

€ON-€LR'RENT, n. That which concurs; joint or con- 
tribntory cause. . 

€ON-CUR'RENT-LY, ade. With concurrence; unitedly. 

GON-CUR RING. ppr. or a. Mecting in the same point ; 
azrecinz; running or acting together; uniting in action ; 
contributing to the same event or effect; consenting. 

€ON-€UZ-4ATION, n. [See Concussion.) A violent shock 
or agitation. 

€ON.CUS'AED (kon-kust), a. Shaken.—Cockeram. 

€ON-€US'SION (kon-kush'un), n. (L.concussio.] 1. The act 
of sliaking, particularly and properly, by the stroke or im- 
pulse of another body. 2. The state of being shaken; a 
shock; as, the concussion of the brain by a stroke. It is 
used, also, for shaking or agitation in general. 

€ON-€US'SIVE, a. Having the power or quality of shaking. 
—Johnson. 

€OND, v. t. (Fr. conduire) In seamen's language, to con- 
duct a ship; to direct the man at the helm how to steer. 

€ON-DEMN' (kon-dem), v. t. (L. condemno.] 1. To pro- 
nounce to be utterly wrong; to utter a sentence of disap- 
probation agsinst; to censure; to blame. 2. To deter- 
mine or judge to be wrong, or guilty; to disallow; to dis- 
approve. 3. To witness against; to show or prove to be 
wrong, or guilty, by a contrary practice. 4. To pronounce 
to be guilty; to sentence to punishment ; to utter sentence 
against judicially; to doom. 5. To doom or sentence to 
pay a fine; to fine. 6. To judge or pronounce to be unfit 
for use or service ; as, to condemn a ship as not sea-worthy. 
7. To judge or pronounce to be forfeited; as, to condemn 
a prize.—Syn. To blame; censure; reprove; reproach ; 
upbraid ; reprobate ; doom; sentence ; a a a. 

€ON-DEN'NA-BLE, a. That may be condemned ; blamable ; 
culpable.— Brown. 

€ON-DEM-NA'TION, n. [L. condemnatio.) 1. The act of 
condemning; the judicial act of declaring one guilty, and 
dooming him to punishment. 2, The state of being con- 
demn 3. The cause or reason of a sentence of con- 
demnation.—JoAn, iii. 

€ON-DEMNA-TO-RY, a. Condemning; bearing condem- 
nation or ceneurc. 

€ON-DEM'NED (kon-demd), pp. or a. Censured; pro- 
nounced to be wrong, guilty, worthless, or forfeited ; ad- 
judged or sentenced to punishinent. 

€ON-DEM'NER, n. One who condemns or censures. 

€ON-DEM'NING, ppr. or a. Censuring ; disallowing ; pro- 
nouncing to be wrong, guilty, worthless, or forfeited; sen- 
tencing to punishment. 

€ON-DENS'A-BLE, a. Capable of being condensed; that 
may be compressed into a smaller compass, and into a 
more close, compact state. 

€ON-DENS'ATE, v. t. To condense; to compress irto a 
closer form; to cause to take a more compact state; to 


make more dense. 
€ON-DENS'ATE, v. £ To become more dense, close, or 


hard. 

€ON-DENS'ATE,a. Made dense; condensed; made more 
close or compact. 

€ON-DENS'A-TED, pp. Condensed; made more compact. 

€ON-DENS'A-TING, ppr. Making more close or compact. 

€ON-DEN-SA'TION, a, (L.condensatio.] The act of making 
more dense or compact; or the act of causing the parts 
that compose a body to approach or unite more closely, 
either by mechanical pressure, or by a natural] process ; 
the state cf being condensed. 

€ON-DENS'A-TIÍVE, a. Having a power or tendency to 
condense. 

€ON-DENSE' (kon-dens), v. t. (L. condenso.] 1. To make 
more close, thick, or compact; to cause the particles of a 
body to approach, or to unite more closely. either by their 
own attraction or affinity, or by mechanical force. 2 To 
make thick; to inspissate. 3. To reduce into a smaller 
compass, or into a close body.—Syn. To compress; con- 
tract; crowd; thicken; constipate. 

€ON-DENSE' (kón-dens), v. £ To become close, or more 
compact, as the particles of a body; to approach or unite 
more closely ; to grow thick. 

€ON-DENSE' (kon-dens), a. Close in texture or compo- 
sition; Cuapact; firm; dense; condensated. See DENSE, 
which is generally used. 

€ON-DENS'ED (kon-denst), pp. or a. Made dense, or more 
close in parts; made or become compact; compresscd 
into a narrower compass. 


€ON-DENSER, x. 1. A pneumatic engine or syringe, in ; ipule 
E, I, &c., long. —L, E, Y, &c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT; —PREY -—MARYINE BIRD-—MOVE, BOOK, 
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which air or other clastic fluid inay be compressed. 2. A 
vessel, or part of machinery, in which aqueous or spirit 
uous Vapors are reduccd to a liquid form. 

€ON-DENSTNG, ppr. ora. Making more close or compact 

€ON-DENST-TY, n. The state of being condensed ; dense» 
ness; density. [The latter are generally used.) 

€ONDER, n. (Fr. conduire] 1. A person who stands u 
a clitf, or elevated part of the sen-coast, in the time of the 
herring fishery, to point out to the fiehermen, by signa, the 
course of the shoals of fish. 2 One who gives directions 
to a helmsinan how to eteer the ship. 

1 €ON-DE-SCENCE, n. Descent from superiority. —Puller. 

€ON-DE-SCEND,, v. i. [It condescendere] 1. To descend 
from the privileges of superior rank or dignity; to submit 
or yield, as to an inferior. 2. To recede from one's righta 
in negotiation, or common intercourse ; to do some act 
which strict justice does not require. 3. To stoop or de- 
scend; implying a relinquishment of rank, or dignity of 
character, and sometimes a sinking into debasement. — 
Syn. To yicld ; submit; stoop; descend ; deign ; vouch- 


safe. 
€ON-DE-SCEND'ENCE, n. A voluntary yielding or sub 
mission to an inferior. 
€ON-DE-SCEND'NG, ppr. 1. Descending from rank or 
distinction in the intercourse of life ; receding from rights 
or claims; yielding. 2. a. Yielding to inferiors; courte 
ous; ply sate f 
€ON-DE-SCEND'ING-LY, adv. By way of yielding to infe- 
riors; with voluntary submission; by way of kind con. 
cession; courteously. 
€ON-DE-SCEN'SION, 2. youn descent from rank, 
dignity, or just claims; relinquishment of strict right, 
submission to inferiors in granting requests or performin 
acts which strict justice does not require —Syn. Complai 
sance ; courte affability. 
€ON-DE-SCEN' SIVE, a. Condescending; courteous. 
1 €ON-DE-SCENT, 2. Condescension.—Bishop Hall. 
€ON-DIGN' (kon-dine), a. [L. condignus.] Deserved; wor 
thy; merited; snitable; applied, at present, only to pun 
ishment, though Spenser speaks of "condign praise.” 
€ON-DIGNI-TY, n. Merit; desert.—In school divinity, the 
merit of human actions which claims reward on the score 
of justice. 
€ON-DIGN'LY (kon-dinely), adr. According to merit. 
€ON-DIGNNESS (kon-dine‘nes), n. Agreeableness to de 
serts; suitableness. 
€ON'DI-MENT, els condimentum.) Seasoning; sauce, 
that which is used to give relish to meat or other food, 
and to mum the taste. 
€ON-DIS.C E, x. [L. condiscipulus.) A school-fellow , 
a learner in the same school, or under the same instructor. 
€ON-DITE’, v. t. (L. condio, conditum.) To prepare and 
reserve with sugar, salt, spices, or the like; to pickle.— 
aylor. (Little used. 
€ON-DITE'MENT, n. A composition of conserves, pow: 
ders, and spices, in the form of an SACRI: ( Rare.) 
€ON-DITING, ppr. Preserving. [Little used.) 
€ON-DI"TION (kun-dish’un), n. (L. conditio.) 1. State; a 
particular mode of being; [applied to external circumstan- 
ces, to the body, to the mind, and to things.) 2. State in 
respect to quality, properties, attributes ; as, it is a condi- 
tion of our being that vre are liable to suffcring. 3. State 
of the mind; temper; temperament; complexion. 4. 
Moral quality; virtue or vice. 5. Rank, that is, state with 
respect to the orders or grades of society, or to property; 
as, persons of the best condition. 6. Terms of a contract 
or covenant; stipulation ; that is, that which is sct, fixed, 
established, or proposed. 7. A clause ín a bond. or other 
contract, containing terms or a stipulation that it is to be 
rformed, and, in case of failure, the penalty of the bond 
is to be incurred. 8. Terms given, or provided, as the 
Eran of something else. 9. That which must exist as 
e ground or necessary adjunct of something else.—SyN. 
State; situation; circumstances; station; case; plight; 
predicament; stipulation ; article; terms; provision ; ar 
rangement. 
€ON-DI"TION, v. £ To make terms; to stipulate. 
€ON-DI"TION, v. t. To contract; to stipulate. 
€ON-DI"TION-AL,a. 1. Containing or depending on a con 
dition or conditions; made with limitations ; not absolute ; 
made or granted on certain terns —2. In grammar and 
logic, expressing a condition or supposition. 
€ON-DYI"TION.AL, n. A limitation.— Bacon. 
€ON-DY"TION-AL'TI-TY, n. The quality of being conditions. e 
or limited: limitation by certain terms. 
€ON.DI*TION-AL-LY, adv. With certain limitaticns; op 
particular terms or stipulations ; not absolutely or poet 
tively. 
t CON-DI-TION-A-RY, a. Conditional; stipuiated. 
t €ON-DI"TION-ATE, a. Conditional; established on cer- 
tain terms.— Hammond. 
t €ON-DY*TION-ATE, v. t. To qualify; to regulate. 
€ON-DYI"TIONED (kon-dish'und), pp. 1. Stipulated; con 
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taining terms to be performed. 3. a. Having a certain 
state or qualities. [This word is usually preceded by some 
qualifying term. 

€ON-DI"TION-ING, ppr. Making terms or conditions. 

1 €ON-DY"TION-LY, adv. On certain terms. 

€ON'DI-TO-RY, n. [L. conditoríum, from condo, to hide.) A 
repose for holding things. 

€ON-DOLA-TO-RY, a. Expressing condolence. 

€ON-DOLE, v. i (L. condoleo.} To feel pain, or to grieve, 
at the distress or misfortunes of another; to sympa- 


ze. 

CON-D6LE’, v.t. To lament or bewail with another, or on 
account of another's misfortune. [Unusual] 

€ON-DOLE'MENT, w. Grief; pain of mind at another's 
loss or misfortune ; sorrow ; mourning. 

€ON-DULENCE, n. Pain of mind, or f excited by the 
distress or misfortune of another.—Syn. Sympathy ; com- 
miseration ; compassion. 

€ON.DOL'ER, n. One who condoles. 

€ON-DOL'ING, ppr. Grieving at another's distress. 

€ON-DOLTING, n. Expression of grief for another's loss. 

€ON'DO-MA, x. An animal of the antelope kind, as large 
a3 a gand of a gray color. 

€ON-DO-NA‘TION, n. [L. condono.] The act of pardoning. 

Little used.] 

CONDOR, n. A large bird of the genus vultur, found in 
the most elevated part of the Andes. It flies higher than 
any other bird. 

€ON-DOCE’, v. i (L. conduco.] To lead or tend to some 
end or object; as, this conduces to health.—In the transi- 
tive sense, to conduct, it is not authorized.—Syn. To con- 
tribute; forward; advance ; promote. 

CON DOUCEMENT; n. A leading or tending to; tendency. 
—Gregory. 

€ON-DÜ'CENT, a. Tending or contributing to. 

€ON-DO'CI-BLE, a. [L. conducibilis] Leading or tending 
to; having the power of conducing ; having a tendency 

to promote or forward. 

€ON-DÜ'CI-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of leading or con- 
Site to end. 

€ON-DCCI.BLY, adv. In a manner to promote. 

€ON-DOC'ING, ppr. Tending or contributing. 

€ON-DÜ'CIVE, a. That may conduce or contribute; hav- 
ing a tendency to promote. 

€ON.DÜ'CIVE-NESS,n. The quality of conducing or tend- 
ing to promote — Boyle. 

€o "DU€T, n. (Sp. conducta.) 1. Lirerally, the act of lead- 
ing; guidance, command; as, “conduct of armies is a 
prince's art." 2. The act of convoying, or guarding; guid- 
ance, or bringing along under protection. . 4 Guard 
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on the way; convoy ; escort; as, "the king hath ap t. 
' €ON-FECT, v. t. To make sweetmeats. See Comrrr. 


ed this conduct to convey me to the tower."—Shak. ( These 
three senses are now chiefly disused, though not improper.] 
—4. In a general sense, personal behavior; course of ac- 
tions; deportment; [applicable 
course of actions.) 5. Exact behavior; regular life.—Swíft ; 
[unusual] 6. Management; mode of carrying on. 7 
The title of two clergymen appointed to read prayers at 
Eton College in England. —BrN. Carriage ; deportment ; 
behavior; demeanor ; management. 

EON-DU€T', v.t. (Sp. conducir.) 1. Tolead; to betig song; 
to pode: to accompany and show the vie 9. To lead; 
to direct or point out the way. 3. To lead; to usher in; 
to introduce ; to attend in civility. 4. To give a direction 
to; to manage ; to direct; [applied to things;] as, to con- 
duct a negotiation. 5. To lead, as a commander; to di- 
rect; to govern; to command. 6. With the reciprocal 
pronoun, to conduct one's self, is to behave. Hence, by a 
customary omission of the pronoun, to conduct, in an in- 
transitive sense, is to behave ; to direct personal actions. 
7. To escort; to accompany and protect on the way. 

€ON-DU€T'ED, pp. Led; guided; directed; introduced ; 
commanded ; Dep 4 

€ON-DU€T-I-BIL'I-TY, n. Capability of being conducted ; 
as, the conductibility of the electric fluid. 

€ON-DU€TING, ppr. or a. Leading; escorting ; introdu- 
cing; commanding; behaving; managing. 

CON-DU€TION, n. 1. The act of training up; [obs] 2 
Transmission by a conductor; as, the conduction of heat. 

€ON-DUE-TI°TIOUS ay a. [L.conductitius.] Hired; 

A UA for wages.—Ayliffe. 

€ON-DUCTITVE, a. ea age wage: pain d 

€ON-DUC€T'OR, n. 1. A leader; a guide; one who goes 

fore or accompanies, and shows the way. 2. A chief; 
a commander ; one who leads an army or a people. 3. A 
director ; a manager ; a superintendent ; as, the conductor 
on a railroad line.—4. In surgay, an instrument which 
serves to direct the knife in cutting for the stone, and in 
laying up sinuses and fistulas; also, a machine to secure a 
fractured limb.—5. In physics, a substance which forms a 
medium for the transmission of some other substance or 
fluid, particularly of heat or electricity. Hence, 6. A me- 


tallic rod, erected by buildings or in ships, to conduct light- | M T 
DOVE;—BULL, UNITE ;—AN'GER. VI'CIOUS.—€ as K; 6 as J; 8 as Z; CH as SH; FH as in this. 
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ning to the earth or watcr, i 
ed do ar < Ued or empie p etun 
-DU€T'O-RY, e. Used or employed in cond 
€ON-DUCTRESS, x. A femalo who leads or direct. dl- 
CONDUIT (kon'äit), x. (Fr. cond | 
on'dit), n. [Fr. ud.) Literally, w 
leads or conducts. Hence, 1. In pe pals ped xii 
row passage, often under ground, bctwoen the apartments 
ofa building. 2. A channel or pipe to convey w'ater, &c 
or to drain off filth—3. Figuratively, any thing that con. 
e or conducts; as, “the conduits of my blood." — Shak, 
€ON-DÜ'PLI-CATE, a. (L. conduplicatus] Doubled or fold. 
ed over or together. 
€ON-DÜ'PLI-CATE, v. t. To double; to fold together. 
€ON-DOPLI-€A-TED, a. Doubled; folded together. 
€ON-DU-PLI-CA TION, n. (L. conduplicatio. A doubling, 
a duplicate. 
€ON'DYLE (kon‘dil), n. (L. condylus.) A protuberance on 
the end of a bone; a knot, or joint; a knuckle. 
€ON'DYL OID, a. (Gr. xovóvAog and ud. The condyloid 
process is the posterior protuberance at the cxtremities of 
the under jaw. 
€ON'DYL-OID, n. The apophysis of a bono; the projecting 
soft end, or process of a bone. 
€ON'DYL.OP Yn. [Gr. xovóvAos and xov;.] A general 
€ON-DYL'O-POD, § term applied by Cuvier to insecta, 
crustacea, and spiders, in allusion to the fact that they 
have jointed feet.—Dana. 
€ONF, n. [Fr. cone; Gr. xuvos.] 1. A solid body or fi 
having a circle for its base, and its top terminated in 8 
point or vertex, like a sugar-loaf.—2. In botany, the conical 
ruit of several evergreen trees, as of the pine, fir, cedar, 
and cypress. 
€ONE'-SHAPED (-shüpt) a Having the form of a cone. 
EOE Ep e Coin 
€O'NE-PATL, bn. The Mexican name of the skunk. 
CONEY. See Cony. 


e 
far 
€ON-FABY- A-TO-RY, a. Belonging to familiar talk. [Zie 


tle used. 

+ CON FAMILIAR Cfa-mil'yar), a. Very familiar. 

€ON-FAR-RE-A'TION, n. [L. confarreatio.] The solemni- 
zation of marriage among the Romans, by a ceremony in 
which the bridegroom and bride tasted a cake made of 
flour, with salt and water. 

1 €ON.FAT'ED, a. Fated together. 

€ON'FE€T, n. [L. ectus.] Something prepared with 
sugar or honey, as t, herbs, roots, and the like; a 

eweetmeat. 


€ON-FE€T'ED, pp. Made into sweetmeats. 

€ON-FEE€TING, ppr. Making into sweetmcats. 

€ON-FEE€TION, n. [L. confectio.) 1. Any thing prepared 
with sugar, as fruit; a sweetmeat; something preserved. 
9. A composition or mixture. 3. A soft electuary. 

€ON-FE€'TION-ER, n. One whose occupation is to make 
or to sell sweetmeats, &c. (Confectionery for confectioner 
is obekt] 

€ON-FE€'TION-ER-Y, n. 1. A place for swectmeats ; e 
place where sweetmeats and similar things are made ot 
sold. 9. Sweetmeats in general; things prepared or sold 
by a confectioner. 

€ON-FEE'TOR, n. [L.] An officer in the Roman games, 
whose business was to kill any beast that was danger- 


ous. 
€ON-FEC'TO-RY,a. Pertaining to the art of making sweet 


meats. 
€ON-FED'ER-A-CY, n. [Low L. confederatio.] 1. A con- 
tract between two or more perina bodies of men, or 
states, combined in support of each other, in some act or 
en ; mutual engagement; federal compact. 2. The 
persons, states, or nations united by a league.—3. In law, 
a combination of two or more persons to commit an un- 
lawful act—SvN. League; covenant; compact; alliance; 
combination ; coalition ; confederation. 
€ON-FED'ER-ATE, a. [Low L. confederatus.] United in a 
league ; allied by treaty; engaged in a confederacy. 
€ON-FED'ER-ATE, n. One who is united with others in a 
league; a person or uation engaged in a confederacy ; an 


€ON-FED'ER-ATE, v. i (Fr. comfederer.] To unite in a 
lcague ; to join in a mutual contract or covenant. " 
€ON-FED’ER-ATE, v. To unite in a league; ag y- 
€ON-FED'ER-À-TED. pp. or e. United in ^ lengu : 
€ON.FED'ER-i-TING, ppr. Uniting in a leaguc. ,- act 
€ON-FED-ER-ATION, w. (Fr. coada i ER es 
rinse ss asiy of princes nations, or states. 


rt; alliance, particul s Sethe dat 
po Obsolete. 
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2 The United States of Aincrica are somctimes called tho 
confederation, 

€ON-FER' e. È [Fr. conferer.] To consult together; bnply- 
Ing conversation on somo serious or important subject ; 
in distinction from mere talk, or light, familiar conversa- 
tion.—SvN. To counscl or advise with; discourse ; con- 
verte. 

€ON-FER', e.t. 1. To give or bestow; as, to confer favors; 
followed by on. 2. To compare; to examinc by compar- 
ison ; literally, to bring together for.) [See a5: o 
3. To contribute; to conducc to; that is, to bring to; (obs. 

€ON'FER-ENCE, n. (Fr. conference) 1. The act of con- 
versing on a serious subject; a discoursing between two 
or more for the purpose of instruction, consultation, or 
deliberation ; formal discourse ; oral discussion. 2. A 
mecting for consultation, discussion, or instruction. 3. 
Comparison; examination of things by comparison; [obs.] 
4. A meeting of the two branches of a lcgislature, by their 
committee, to adjust dificrenccs respecting bills, ac. 5. 
A stated meeting of preachers in the Weslcyan Mcthod- 
ist Church for the transaction of business. 

€ON.FER'R ED (kon-ferd^, pp. Given; imparted; bestowed. 
€ON-FER'RER, n. One who confers; one who converses; 
one who bestows. 

€ON-FER'RING, ppr. Conversing together ; bestowing. 

€ON-FER'RING, n. 1. The act of bestowing. 2. Compari- 
son; examination. 

€ON-FER.RÜ'MIN.A-TED, a. Sodered togethcr.— Hooker. 

€ON-FER'VA, 2.; pl. Conrerva. [L.] In botany, an ex- 
tensive section of thc Alva, consisting of tubular, jointed 
water-weedas. 

€ON-FESS,, v. t. [Fr. confesser.) 1. To acknowledge, as a 
crime, a fault, a charge, a debt, or something that is against 
one's interest or reputation.—2. In the n Catholic 
Church, to acknowledge sins and faults to a priest; to dis- 
close the state of the conscience to a priest, in private, 
with a view to absolution ; sometimes with the reciprocal 
pronoun. 3. To ocr nom desi publicly to declare a be- 
lief iu and adherence to. 4. To acknowledge, as true dis- 
ciples, friends, or children. 5. To acknowledge ; to de- 
clare to be true; opposed to deny. 6. To show by the 
effect; as, this work confesses the hand of a master. 7. 
To hear or receive the confession of another.—Syn. Ad- 
mit; grant; concede; avow; own; assent; recognize; 

rove ; exhibit; attest. 
N-FESS' v. £ To make confession; to disclose faults, 
or the state of the conscience. 

€ON-FESS’ANT, n. One who confesees to a priest. 

t €ON-FESS'A-RY, n. One who makes a confession. 

€ON-FESS'ED Kon: eat Yy Fp. ora. Owned; acknowledged; 
declared to be true ; admitted in words; avowed ; t 
ted to disclose to a priest. 

€ON-FESS'ED-LY, adv. 1. By confession or acknowledg- 
ment; avowedly; undeniably. 2. With avowed purpose. 

€ON-FESS'ING, ppr. Owning; avowing; declaring to be 
true or real; granting or tting by assent; receiving 
disclosure of sins, or the state of the conscience of an- 


other. 

€ON-FES'SION (kon-fesh‘un), n. 1. The acknowledgment 
of a crime or fault, or something to one's disadvantage ; 
open declaration of guilt, failure, debt, accusation, &c. 2. 
Avowal; the act of acknowledging; profession. 3. The 
act of disclosing sins or faults to a priest; the disburden- 
ing of the conscience privately to a confessor; sometimes 
called auricular confession.-—4. Confession, or confession 
of faith, a formulary in which the articles of faith are com- 

rised; a creed. 5. The acknowledgment of a debt by a 
Bebtor before a justice of the peace, &c., on which judg- 
ment is entered and execution issued. 

€ON-FES'SION-AL,n. The seat where a priest or confess- 
or sits to hear confessicns ; a confession-chair. 

€ON-FES'SION.A-RY, n. (Sp. confesionario.] A confession- 
chair, as above. 

€ON-FES'SION.A-RY,a. Pertaining to auricular confession. 

€ON-FESSION-IST, &. One who makes a profession of 
faith — Montagu. 

* CON-FESS'OR, n. (Fr. confesseur; Sp. confesor.) 1. One 
who confesses; one who acknowledges his sins. 2. One 
who makes a profession of his faith in the Christian relig- 
lon. The word was applied in the early Church to one 
who avowed his religion in the face of danger, and ad- 
bered to it in defiance of persecution and torture. If 
death ensued, he was called a martyr.—3. In the Roman 
Catholic Church, & priest who hears the confessions of 
Others, and has power to grant them absolution. 


COE: pP or a. for confessed. Owned; open; ac- 

know ; apparent; not d ted. 

€ON-FEST LY, adv. [for conf .] Avowedly; indispu- 
tably. | Lisle used. 


t €ON-FI"CIENT (kon-fish’ent), a. (L. confciens.) That 
causes or procures, 


° CONFI-DANT, n. m. ? One intrusted with secrets; a con- 


€ONTI-DANTE, n. f. $  fidential or bosom friend. 
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€ON-FIDE, v. t. (L. confido.) To trust; to rely on, witb 1 
persuasion of faithfulnesa or veracity in thc person trast 
cd, or of the reality of a fact ; to give credit to; to belicve 
in, with eesurance. 

€ON-FIDE’, v. t. To intrust; to commit to the charge of 
with a belief in the fidelity of the person intrusted; to de 
liver into posscseion of another. 

€ON-FIDED, pp. Intrustcd ; committed to the care of fos 
prescrvation, or for performancc or exercise. 

€ON'FI-DENCE, n. [L. confdentia.] 1. A trusting ur rel 
ance ; an assurance of mind or firm belicf in the integrity, 
stability, or veracity of another, or in the truth and reality 
of a fact. 2. Belicf in one's own competency, as opposed 
to dif&dence or timidity. 3. That in which trust is placed ; 
ground of trust; he or that which su 4. Safety, 
or assurance of safety; security; as, “ Jehovah shall be 
thy confidence.” 5. Boldness; courage. 6. Excessive 
boldness ; assurance, proceeding from vanity or a false 
opinion of one's own abilities or excellences.—Syn. Trust; 

ce; assurance ; expectation; hope. 

€ONTI-DENT, a. 1. Ha full belief; trusting; relying; 
fully assured. 2. Positive; dogmatical; as, a confident 
talker. 3, Trusting; without suspicion. 4. Bold to a 
vice ; having an excess of assurance. 

€ON'FI-DENT, n. One intrusted with secrets ; a confiden: 
y? or bosom friend.— Mitford. [Commonly spelled con- 

nt. 

CON FLDENTIAL, a. 1l. Enjoying the confidence of an- 
other; trusty; that may be safely trusted. 2. That is to 
be treated or kept in confidence; private. 3. Admitted 
to special confidence. 

€ON-FI-DEN'TIAL-LY, adv. 


secrecy. 

CONFLDENT.LY, adv, With firm trust; with strong assu: 
rance ; without doubt or wavering of opinion ; positively. 

€ONFI-DENT-NESS, n. Confidence ; quality or state 
of having full reliance. 

€ON-FIDÉR, *. One who confides; one who intrusts ta 


In confidence ; in reliance on 


another. 
€ON-FIDING, ppr. or a. Trusting; reposing confidence. 
€ON-FIGU-RA v. i [L. confguro.] To show like the 


aspects of the planets toward each other. 

€ON-FIG-U-RATION, n. [Fr. 1. External form, figure, 
shape ; the figure which bounds a body. 2 Relative po- 
sition or aspects of the planets; or the face of the horo- 
scope, according to the relative positions of the planets a$ 
any time. 3. Resemblance of one fi to another. 

€ON-FIGURE, v. t. (L. configuro.) To form; to dispose 
in a certain form, figure, or shape. 

€ON-FIGURED, pp. To dispose in a certain form. 

€ON-FIG'E R-ING, ppr. POM Mn a figure. 

€ON-FIN'A-BLE, a. That ma confined or limited. 

€ON'FINE, n. (L. confnis.] Border; edge; exterior part; 
the part of any territory which is at or near the end or 
extremity. It is used, generally, in the plural. 

€ON'FINE, a. Bordering on; lying on border; adja- 
cent; having a cominon boundary. 

€ON'FINE, v. i [Fr. confiner.) To border on; to touch the 
limit; to be adjacent or contiguous, as one territory, king: 
dom, or atate to another; followed by on. 

€ON-FINE’, v. t. (Sp. confinar.) 1. To restrain within lim 
its; hence, to shut up; to restrain from escape by force 
or insurmountable obstacles. 2. To keep close, by a vol- 
untary act; to be much at home, or in retirement ; as, to 
confne one's self to the house. 3. To limit or restrain 
voluntarily in some act or practice; as, to confine one's 
remarks to a particular point. 4. To tie or bind; to make 
fast or close. 5. To restrain by a moral force; as, to con- 
fine men by laws.—Syn. To bound; limit; restrain ; cir- 
cumacribe ; restrict. 

€ON-FTNED' (kon-find^, pp. or a. Restrained within lim- 
its; imprisoned ; limited; secluded; close; brought to 
bed. See CONFINEMENT. 

€ON-FINE'LESS, a. Boundless; unlimited; without end. 

€ON-FINEMENT, n. 1. Restraint within limits; imprison- 
ment; any restraint of liberty by force or other obstacle 
or necessity. 2. Voluntary restraint; seclusion. 3. Vol 
untary restraint in action or practice. 4. Restraint from 
going abroad by sickness, particularly by childbirth. 

CON-INER, a. He or that which limits or restraina, 

€ON'FIN-ER, n. 1. A borderer; one who lives on the con- 
fines or near the border of a country. 2 He or that 
which is ncar the limit; a near neighbor; he or that which 
is adjacent or contiguous. 

€ON.-FINTNG, ppr. Restraining; limiting; imprisoning. 

€ON-FINT-TY, n. [L. confinitas.] Contiguity; nearness; 
neighborhood.—Di 

€ON-FIRM’, v. t. [L. confrmo.] 1. To make firm, or more 
firm; to add strength to, as to health. 2. To fix more 
firmly ; to settle or establish; as, to confirm the courage. 
3. To make firm or ccrtain; to give new assurance o 
truth or certainty; to put past doubt; as, to confirm a re 
port. 4. To fix; to radicate. 5. To strengthen; to ratify, 
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as an agrcement. 6. To make more firm; to strengthen, 
as an opinion. 7. To admit to the full privileges of a 
Christian, by the imposition of a bishop's hands.—8. In 
thc government of the United States, to asscnt to, establish, 
or ratify; as, the Senate confirms or rejects the appoint 
ments proposed to them by the President of the United 
States.—Syn. To strengthen ; corroborate ; establish ; fix; 
settle; verify; assure. 

€ON-FIRM‘A-BLE, a. That may be confirmed, established, 
or ratified; capable of being made more ccrtain. 

CON-FERN-ÀTION, n. 1. The act of confirming or estab- 
lishing ; a fixing, settling, establishing, or making more 
certain or firm; establishment. 2 The act of ratifying. 
3. The act of giving new strongth. 4. The act of giving 
new evidence. 5. That which confirms; that which gives 
ncw strength or assurance ; additional evidence; proof; 
convincing testimony.—6. In law, an assurance of title, by 
the conveyance of an estate or right ín esse, from one man 
to another, by which a voidable estate is made sure or un- 
avoidable, or a particular estate is increased, or a posses- 
sion made perfect.—7. In church affairs, the act of ratifying 
the election of an archbishop or bishop, by the king, or b 
peres of his Ay polutment. 8. The act or ceremony o 

aying on of a bishop's hands, in the admission of bap- 
tized persons to the enjoyment of Christian Pee. 

€ON-FIRM'A-TYVE, a Having the power of confirming ; 
tending to establish. 

€ON-FIRM’‘A-TIVE.-LY, adv. In a confirmative manner. 

€ON-FIRM-ATOR, n. He or that which confirms. 

€ON-FIRM’A-TO-RY, a. 1. That serves to confirm: giving 
additional etrength, force, or stability, or additional as- 
surance or evidence. 2. Pertaining to the rite of con- 
firmation. 

€ON-FIRM'ED (kon-fcrmd^, pp. ora. 1. Made more firm; 
strengthened ; established. 2. Admitted to the full privi- 
leges of the church. 

€ON-FIRM'ED-NESS, n. A fixed atate. 

Ope ee n. One to whom any thing is confirmed. 
—As 

CON-FIRM’ER, z. He or that which confirms, establishes, 
or ratifies; one that produces new evidence ; an attester. 

CON-FIRM'ING, ppr. Making firm or more firm; strength- 
ening; ratifying; giving additional evidence or proof; 
ectablishing; administering the rite of confirmation. 

€ON-FIRMING-LY, adv. In a manner to strengthen or 


make firm. 
€ON-FIS'€A-BLE, a. That may be confiscated ; liable to 
forfeiture.— Browne. 
* €ON-FIS'EATE or €ON'FIS-CATE, v. t. [L.confsco.] To 
adjudge to be forfeited to the public treasury. 
* €ON-FIS'EATE or €ON'FIS-CATE, a. Forteited and ad- 
judged to the public treasury, as the goods of a criminal 
a €ON-FIS'OA-TED or €ON'FIS-CA-TED, pp. or a Ad. 
judged to the public treasury, as forfeited goods or estate. 
e €ON-FIS'€A-1ING or €ON'FIS-€4-TING, ppr. Adjudg- 
ing to the pubiic use. 
€ON-FIS-CA TION, n. The act of condemning as forfeited, 
and adjudging to the pc tre : 
€ON'FIS-€À-TOB, «. e Who confiscates. 
€ON-FIS'€A-TO-RY, a. Consigning to forfeiture.—Burke. 
CONFIT, n. A sweetmeat. See CONFECT. 
€ON'FI-TENT, n. [L. confitens.] One who confesses his 
sins and faults. [No! muck used.) 
€ON'FIT-URD, n. [Fr.] A aweetmeat; confection.— Bacon. 
€ON-FIX’, v.t. (L.conReo.) To fix down; to fasten.—Shak. 
€ON-FIX'ED (kon-fikst), pp. Fixed down or to; fastened. 
€ON-FIXTNG, ppr. Fixing to or on; fastening. 
€ON-FIX'URE, n. The act of fastening. 
Burning together ; 


€ON-FLA'GRANT, a. (L. conflagrans.] 
involved in a common flame. 

CON-FLA-GRATION, n. (L. conflagratio.] 1. A t fire, 
or the burning of any great mass of combustibles, as a 
house, but more especially a city or a forest. 2. The 
burning of the world at the consummation of things. 

€ON.FLA'GRA-TIVE,a. Causing conflagration. 

€ON-FLATION, n. (L. conffatio.] A blowing together, as 
of many instruments, in a concert; or of many fires, in 
melting metals. [Little used. 

t €ON-FLEX'URE, n. A bending. 

€ON'FLI€T, n. (L. conflictus.) 1. A striking or dashing 

st each other, as of two moving bodies in opposition ; 
violent collision of substances. 2. À contest or fighting 
between men, and applicable to individuals or to armies. 
3. A struggling with difficulties; a striving to oppose or 
overcome. 4. A struggling of the mind; distress; anxie- 
ty. 5. The last struggle of life; agony. 6. Opposing 
operations; countervailing actions; as, a conflict between 
uty and inclination.—Sywn. Collision; contest; struggle ; 
combat; strife; contention; battle; fight; pang; agony. 
€ON-FLICT', v. £ To strike or dash against; to mcet and 
oppose, as bodies driven by violence. 2. To drive or 
strike against, as contending men or armies, 3. To strive 
or struggle to resist and overcome; as, to conflict with 
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difficulties. 4. To be in opposition, or e 
as, to conflict with a statement —£vN. To iat; Tan 
contest; oppose; resist; struggle; combat. 

€ON-FLIETING, ppr. 1. Btriking or darhing together 
fighting; contending; struggling to resist and ovcrcume. 
2. a. Being in opposition ; contrary; contradictory. 

€ON-FLI€TTVE, a. Tending to conflict. 

€ON'FLU-ENCE, n. (L. uentia.) 1. A flowing together; 
the mceting or junction of two or more atrcams oi watcz 
or other fluid ; also, the place of mecting. 2. The running 
together of pcople ; the act of ineeting and crowding in a 
place; a crowd; a concourse. 3. A collection; meeting, 
assemblage. 

€ON'FLU-ENT, a. [L. conflvens.] 1. Flowing together ; 
mceting in their course, as two streams.—2. In medical 
science, running together, and spreading over a large sur- 
face of the body.—3. In botany, united at the basc ; grow- 
ing in tufts; running into each otker. 

€ON'FLUX, n. (Low L. conffuxio.] 1. A flowing together, 
a meeting of two or more currents of a fluid. 2. A cob 
lection; a crowd; a multitude collected. 

€ON-FLUX-I-BILI-TY, n. The tendency of fluida to run 
together.— Boyle. (Little Pre 

€ON-FORM', a. [L. conformis.) ade to resemble ; assum: 
ing the same form ; like; resembling.—Bacon. [Rave.} 

€ON-FORM' v. t. (L. conformo.) 1. To make like, in ex 
ternal appearance; to reduce to a like shape, or form, 
with something else; with to ; as, to conform any thing to 
a model 2. More generally, to reduce to a aikencss or 
correspondence in manners, opinions, or moral qualities ; 
as, “ Be not conformed to the world.” 3. To make agree 
able to; to square with a rule or directory ; as, to conform 
ourselves to our instructions. 

€ON-FORM', v. i. To comply with, or yield to; to live or 
act according to. 2. To comply with; to obey. 

€ON-FORM'A-BLE, a. 1. Correspondent; having the same 
or similar external form or shape; like; resembling. 
2. Having the same or similar manners, opinions, or 
moral qualities. 3. eeable; suitable; consistent. 4. 
Compliant; ready to follow directions; submissive ; ob- 
sequious; peaceable; disposed to obey. 5. In geology, 
when two sets of strata in contact are very nearly paral- 
lel to each other, her are said to be ree Aes EP EIE 

€ON-FORM'A-BLY, adv. With or in conformity; suitably; 


agreeably. 

€ON-FORM-A'TION, n. The manner in which a body is 
formed ; the “kusaq texture or structure of a body, or 
disposition of the parts which compose it; form; struc- 
ture. 2. The act of conforming; the act of producing 
suitableness or conformity. —3. In medical science, the 
particular make or construction of the body peculiar to 
an individual. 

€ON-FORM'ED (kon-formd^, pp. Made to resemble, re 
duced to a likeness of; made agreeable to ; suited. 

€ON-FORMER, n. One who conforms; one who complies 
with established forms or doctrines. 

€ON-FORMTNG, ppr. Reducing to a likeness; adapting ; 
complying with. 

CON-FORMIST, *. One who conforms or complies; op. 
propriately, one who complies with the wors of the 
Church of England, or of the established ch as dis- 
tinguished from a dissenter, or non-conformist. 

€ON-FORMT.TY, n. 1. Likeness; correspondence with a 
model in form or manncr; resemblance; agreemcnt 
congruity with something else. 2 Consistency; agree 
ment.—3. In theology, correspondence in manners and 

rinciples ; compliance with established customs. 

t ON-FOR-Ta TION, n. The act of comforting or giving 
strength.— Bacon. 

€ON-FOUND v.t. (Fr. confondre.) 1. To mingle and blend 
diffcrent things, so that their forms or natures can not be 
distinguishcd ; to mix in a mass or crowd, so that individ- 
uals can not be distinguished. 2. To throw into disorder, 
as, to confound their language.—Gen., xi. 3. To mix or 
blend, so as to occasion a mistake of one thing for another ; 
as, to confound idcas with words. 4. To perplex; to dis- 
turb the apprehension by indistinctness of ideas or words; 
as, to be confounded by a multiplicity of objects. 5 To 
throw the mind into disorder; to cast down; to make 
ashamed; as, Saul confounded the Jews at Damascus. 
6. To perplex with terror: to throw into consternation j 
to etupcfy with amazement ; as, “Satan stood confoun 
what to say.”— Milton. 7. To destroy; to overthrow ; as, 
“So dcep 3 malice to confound the race of man. —Müton, 
Syn. To mix; mingle ; blend; confuse; baffle; abasb ; 


eed dismay; astonish ; defeat. 
€ON-F UNDED, pp. l Mixed or blended in disorder, 


lexcd ; abashed ; dismayed; put to shame and silence, 
Potoniied: 2a V UR enormous; [rwigar. 


€ONFOUNDED-LY, adv. Enormouely; greatly; shame 
CONFOUND ED NESS, n. The stato of being ccnfounded 


—Milton. 
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€ON.FOUND'ER, w. One who confounds; one who dis- 
turbs the mind, perplexes, refutes, frustratcs, and puts to 
shame or silence; ono who tcrrifics. 

€ON-FOUNDING, ppr. Mixing and blending; putting into 
disorder; perplexing; disturbing the mind; abashing and 

utting to shame and silence; astonishing. 

€ON-FRA-TER'NETY, m. (It. ¿onfratern ud.) A brother- 
hood; a socicty or body of mcn, united for some purpose 
or in some profession. 

€ON-FRI-€X'TION, s. [It. confricazione.] A rubbing against; 
friction.— Bacon. 

€ON-FRI'ER, n. (Fr. confrere.) One of the same religious 
order.— W'eerer. 

*CON-FRÓNT' (kon-frunt), v. t. [It. confrontare.) 1. To 
stand face to face, in full view; to face; to stand in front. 
2. To stand in direct opposition; to oppose; as, to con- 
from his accusers. 3 To set face to face; to bring into 
the presence of, as an accused person and a witness, in 
court. for examination and discovery of the truth; fol. 
lowed by with. 4. To set together for comparison; to 
com one thing with another. 

€ON-FRON-TATION, n. The act of bringing two persons 
into the presence of each other for examination and dis- 
covery of truth. . 

€ON-FRONTED, pp. Set face to face, or in opposition ; 
brought into the presence of. 

€ON-FRONTING, ppr. Setting or standing face to face, or 
ino pennon, or in presence of. 

€ON-FRONTMENT, n. Comparison.—Oley. 

€ON-F OSE’, v. & [L. confusus.) 1. To mix or blend things, 
£0 that they can not be distingulshed. 2. To throw into 
disorder; as, the alarm confused the troops. 3. To per- 
plex; to render indistinct; as, his ideas were confused. 
4. To throw the mind into disorder; to agitate by surprise 
or shame; as, he was greatly confused by the tidings. — 
Syn. To derange; disorder; abash; oucert ; y m 
found; obscure; distract. 

€ON-FÜSE' a. Mixed; confounded.— Barret. 

€ON-FÜS ED (kon-fizd), pp. or a. 1. Blended, so that the 
things or persons mixed can not be distinguished. 2. Per- 
plexed by disorder or want of system. 3. Put to the 
blush or to shame.—Syn. Mixed; indiscriminate; indis- 
tinct; intricate; involved; deranged; disordered; tumult- 
uous; abashed; agitated; disconcerted; cast down. 

€ON.FÜS'ED-LY, adv. In a mixed mass; without order or 
separation ; indistinctly; not clearly ; tumultuously ; with 
tation of mind ; without regularity or system. 
€ON-FOS'ED-NESS, n. A state of being confused; want 
of order, distinction, or clearness. 

€ON-FOSELY, adv. Obscurely.— Barret. 

€ON-FOS'ING, ppr. Mixing; confounding. 

€ON-FÜ'SION (kon-fü'zhun), n. L A mixture of several 
things promiscuously; hence, disorder; irregularity. 2. 
Tumult; disturbance; want of order in society. 3. A 
blending or confounding ; indistinct combination ; opposed 
to distinctness or perspicuity. 4. Abashment; shame. 5. 
Astonishment ; agitation ; rturbation ; distraction of 
mind. 6. Overthrow; defeat; ruin. 7. A shameful 
blending of natures; a shocking crime. 

€ON-FO*TA-BLE, a. That may be confuted, disproved, or 
overthrown; that may be shown to be false, defective, or 


invalid. 
One who confutes or undertakes to 


€ON-FOTANT, n. 
confute.— Milton. 

€ON-FU-TATION, n. The act of coufuting, disproving, or 

roving to be false or invalid; refutation; overthrow. 
oON-FOTE, v. t. [L. confuto.) 1. To prove to be false, de- 
fective, or invalid. 2 To prove to be wrong; to convict 
of error, by spren, or prool.—Sy». To disprove ; over- 
throw; set aside; refute ; oppugn. 

€ON-FÜT'ED, pp. Disproved; proved to be false, defective, 
or unsound ; overthrown by argument, fact, or proof. 

€ON-FÜT'ER, n. One who disproves or confutes. 

€ON-FÜT'NG, . Disproving; proving to be false, de- 
fective, or invalid; overthrowing by argument or proof. 

t €ON-FÜTE'MENT, n. Confutation; disproof.— Milton. 

* €ON'GÓ£ (kon'jee), n. [Fr. congé) 1. Leave; farewell; 
parting ceremony. 2. The act of respect performed at 
the parting of friends. Hence, the customary act of civil. 
ity on other occasions; a bow or courtesy. 

€ON'GE, v.i. To take leave with the customary civilities ; 
to bow or T 

€ONGE DE-LIRE (kon'zha-da-leer). In ecclesiastical af- 
faire, the king's license or permission to a dean and chap- 
ter, to choose a bishop; or to an abbey or priory of his 
own foundation, to choose their abbot or prior. 

CON'GE, n. In architecture, a molding, in form of a quarter 
round, or a cavetto, which serves to separate two mem- 
bers from one another; an apoph Also, & ring or 
ferule, formerly used on the extremities of columns. 

GON-6£AL’ (kon-jeeY), v.t. [L. congelo.) 1. To change from 
a fluid to a solid state, by a loss of heat, as water in frecz- 
ing, liquid metal or wax in cooling, blood in stagnating or | 
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cooling, &c.; to harden into ice, or into a substance of less 
solidity. 2. Figuratively, to bind or fix with cold, as, hia 
blood was congealed at the sight. 

€ON-GEAL' v. i To grow hard, stiff, or thick from loss of 
heat; to pass from a fluid to a solid state ; to concrete into 
a solid mass. 

€ON-GE£AL'A-BLE, a. That may be congealed ; capable of 
being converted from a fluid to a solid etate. 

€ON-GEAL’ED (kon-jeeld), pp. or a. Converted into ice, or 
a soua mass, by the loss of heat, or other procese ; con- 
creted. 

€ON-GEAL‘ED-NESS, n. State of being congealed. 

€ON-GEALING, ppr. Changing from a liquid to a solid 
state ; concreting. 

€ON-GEAL'MENT, n. A clot or concretion; that which is 
formed by congelation. Also, congelation. 

€ON-GE-LA'TION, n. (L. congelatio.] The process of pass- 
ing, or the act of converting from a fluid to a solid state, 
by the abstraction of heat; or the state of being con- 
gealed; concretion. 

t €ON-GEN-I-NATION, n. A doubling of often repeating. 

€ON'GE-NER, n. [L. congener.) A g of the same genus, 
kind, or nature. 

€ON'GE-NER, la. Of the same genus, kind, or nature 

€ON-GEN’ER-OUS, § allied in origin or cause. 

€ON-GENER-A-CY, n. Similarity of origin. 

€ON-GE-NER'T€, a. Being of the same kind or nature. 

€ON-GEN'ER-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of being from the 
same original, or of belonging to the same kind. 

€ON-GE'NLAL, a. [L. con and genus.) 1. Partaking of the 
same genus, kind, or nature ; kindred; cognate. 2. Belong- 
ing to the nature; natural; agreeable to the nature. 3. 
Natural; agreeable to the nature; adapted; as, congenial 
to his disposition. 

€ON-GE-NI-AL1-TY, 22. Participation of the same genus, 

€ON-GENI-AL-NESS, $ nature, or original; cognation; 
natural affinity ; suitableness. 

€ON-GENI-AL-IZE, v. t. To make congenial. 

1 €ON-GENI-OUS, a. Of the same kind. 

€ON-GENTTE, 2a. (L. congenitus.] Of the same birth; 

€ON-GEN'I-TAL, § born with another; connate; begotten 
tozether. 

€ON’GER, ? (kong’gur-), ^. [L. conger or congrus.] 

€ON’GER-EEL, $ The sea-eel; a species of eel, some 
times ten feet long. 

€ON-GERI-ES, n. (L.) A collection of several particles oz 
bodies in one mass or gate. 

€ON-GEST, v. t. [L. congero, congestum.) To collect os 

ather into a mass or aggregate. 

€ON-GESTI-BLE, a. That may be collected into a mass. 

€ON-GESTION (kon-jest'yun), n. [L. congestio.] An un 
natural accumulation of blood in any part of the body, œ 
any subordinate system of parts. 

€ON-GESTIVE, a. Indicating an accumulation of blood in 
some part of the body. 

€ON'GI-A-RY, n. [L. congiarium.] Properly, a present made 
by the Roman emperors to the people, originally in corn 
or wine, measured out to them in a congius. 

COPA CT v. £. [L. conglacio.] To turn to ice; to 


ze. 

€ON-GLA.CI-ATION, n. The act of changing into ice, or 
pe state of being converted to ice; a freezing; congela- 

on. 

€ON-GLOBATE, a. [L. conglobatus.] Formed or gathered 
into a ball. 

€ON-GLOBATE, v. t. To collect or form into a ball or 
hard, round substance. 

€ON-GLOBA-TED, pp. Collected or formed into a ball. 

€ON-GLO'BATE-LY, adv. In a round or roundish form. 

€ON-GLO-BA'TION, n. The act of forming into a ball; a 
round booy. 

€ON-GLOBE, v. t. (L. conglobo.] To gather into a ball; to 
collect into a round masa. 

€ON-GLOBE’, v. £ To collect, unite, or coalesce in a round 
mass. 

€ON-GLOB'ED (kon-glóbd^, pp. Collected into a ball. 

€ON-GLOBING, ppr. Gathering into a round mass or ball. 

€ON-GLOB.LATE, v.i To gather into a little round 
mass or globule. 

€ON-GLOM'ER-ATE, a. (L. conglomero.) 1. Gathered into 
a ball or round body; as, a conglomerate gland, which is 
formed of many smaller ones.—2. In botany, conglomerate 
flowers grow on a branching peduncle or foot atalk, on 
short pedicles, closely compacted together without order. 
—J. Conglomerate rocks. See PUDDING-STONE. 

€ON-GLOM'ER-ATE, v.t. To gather into a ball or round 
body; to collect into a round mass. 

€ON-GLOMER-ATE, *. In geology, a sort of pudding- 
stone, or rock, composed of pebbles cemented together by 
another mineral substance. 

€ON-GLOMER-A-TED, pp. or a. Gathered into a ball or 
round mass. 

€ON-GLON'ER-A-TING, ppr. Collecting into a ball. 


* See Synopsis. À, E, Y, &c., long.—K, E, Y, &c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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€ON-GLOM-ER-A'TION, n. The act of gathcring into a 
ball; the state of bcing thus collected ; collection; accu- 
mulation. 

€ON-GLOTI-NANT, a. Gluing; uniting; healing. 

€ON-GLÜ'TI-NANT, n. A medicine that heals wounds. 

€ON-GLOTI-NATE, v. t. [L. conglutino.] 1. To glue to- 
gether; to unite by some glutinous or tenacious sub- 
stance. 2. To heal; to unite the separated parts of a 
wound by a tenacious substance. 

€ON-GLÜ'TI-NATE, v. £ To coalesce; to unite by the in- 
tervention of a callus, 

€ON-GLO' TI-Ni-TED, pp. ora. Glued together; unitcd by 
a tenacious substance. 

€ON-GLOUTI-Ni-TING, ppr. Gluing together; uniting or 
closing by a tenacious substance. 

€ON-GLU-TI-NATION, n. The act of gluing together; a 
Joining by means of some tenacious substance; a healing 
by uniting the parts of a wound; union. 

€ON-GLOTI-NA-TIVE, a. Having the power of uniting by 

ue, or other substance of like nature. 
€ON-GLOTI-NA-TOR, n. That which has the power of 
uniting wounds. 

€ON"GO (kong’go), n. A species of black tea from China. 

€ON-GRAT"U-LANT, a. Rejoicing in participation. 

€ON-GRAT'8-LATE (kon-gratyu-làte), v. t. (L. congratu- 
lor.) To profess one's pleasure or to another on ac- 
count of an event deemed happy or fortunate, as on the 
birth of & child, success in an enterprise, victory, escape 
from danger, &c.; to wish joy to another. 

€ON.GRAT'U-LAiTE, v. % To rejoice in participation.— 


C€ON-GRAT'E-LA-TED, pp. Complimented with expres- 
sions of joy at a happy event. 

€ON-GRATY-Li-TING, ppr. Professing one's joy or satis- 
faction on account of some happy event, prosperity, or 


success. 

€ON-GRAT-¥Y-LATION, n. The act of professing one’s joy 
or good wishes at the success or happiness of another, or 
on account of an event deemed fortunate to both parties, 
or to the community. 

SON-GRATW-Li-TOR, n. One who offers con tions. 

CON-GRATW-LA-TO-RY, a. Expressing joy for the good 
fortune of another, or for an event fortunate for both par- 
ties, or for the community. 

t €ON-GREE', v. £ To agree.—Skak. 
€ON-GREET,, v. t. To salute mutually.—SAak. 

€ON'GRE-GATE, v. t. (L. congrego.] To collect separate 
persons or things into an assemblage; to assemble; to 
puer ; to bring into one place, or into a crowd or united 


body. 

€ON"GRE-GATE, v.i To come together; to assemble; to 
meet.— Denham. 

€ON"GRE-GATE, a Collected; compact; close.— Bacon. 
[ Little used. 

€ON"GRE-GÁ-TED, pp. or a. Collected; assembled in one 


lace. 
€ÓN'GRE-GI-TING, ppr. Collecting; assembling; coming 


together. 

€ON'GRE-GA'TION (kong-gre-g&'shun), n. 1. The act of 
brings together, or assembling. 2. À collection or as- 
semblage of separate things. 3. More generally, an assem- 
bly of persons; and, appropriately, an assembly of persons 
met for the worship of God. 4. An asscmbly of rulers.— 
irr xt ES An assembly of ecclesiastics ht evins 
a te e . Also, a company or society, form- 
H subdivision of a monastic rp d£ At the UR due 
sity of Ozford, the assembly of masters and doctors, for 
transacting the ordinary business of conferring degrees, 
&c.— Brande. 

€ON"GRE-GA'TION-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to a congrega- 
tion. 2 Belonging to the system of congregationalism. 

€ON"GRE-GATION-AL-ISM, n. That system of church 
government which vests all ecclesiastica! power in the 
assembled brotherhood of each local church as an inde- 


pendent A 
€ON*GRE-G4A'TION-AL-IST, n. One who belongs to a 
Su Bh lr church or society. 
CON” SS .(kong'gress), n. [L. congressus.) 1. A meet. 

ing of individuals ; an assembly of envoys, commissioncrs, 
deputies, &c., particularly a meeting of the represcnta- 
tives of several courts, to concert measures for their com- 
mon good, or to adjust their mutual concerns. 2. The 
assembly of delegates of the several British colonies in 
America, which united to resist the claims of Great Drit- 
ain in 1774. 3. The assembly of the delegates of the sev- 
eral United States, after the declaration of independence, 
1n1776, and until the adoption of the present Constitution, 
4. The cea of senators and representatives of the 
United States of North America, according to the present 
Constitution, or political compact, by which they are unit- 
ed in a federal republic. 5. À meeting of two or more 
persons in a contest; an encounter; a conflict. 6. The 


meeting of the sexes in sexual commerce.—SYN. Assem- | 
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ay meeting; convention ; convocation; eynod ; counmal 
t €ON-GRES'SION (kon-gresh'un), n. A com 
€ON-GRES'SION-AL, (kon-gresh'un-al), a. Pertaining ta 

a congress, or to the Congrces of tho United States.. 


Barlow. 
€ON-GRES'SIVE,a. 1. Mccting, as .he ecxcs. 2. Encoun- 


tering. 

€ON'GREVE RO€K'ET, ». A very dcstructvc kind cf 
rocket, filled with inflammable matter, invented by Sir 
William Congreve. 

t €ON-GRUÜE' v. i. To agree.—Shak. 

€ON"GRU-ENCE, p^ [i ai Suitableness of one 

€ON-GRUEN-CY, $ g to anothcr; agrcemcnt ; consist, 


ency. 
€ON"GRU.ENT, a. Suitable; agrecing ; corrcspondent. 


Davies. 
€ON-GROT.TY, x. 1. Suitableness; the relation of agrce- 
ment between things 2 Fitness; pcrtincnce. 3. Rea 
son; COMMERCE propriety.— 4. In school divinity, the 
good actions which are supposed to render it meet and 
equitable that God should confer grace on those who per- 
form them.—5. In geometry, figures or lines, which, when 
laid over one another, exactly coincide, are in congruity. 
t CON"GRU-MENT, n. Fitness; adaptation. I 
€ON"GRU-OUS, a. [L. congruus.] 1. Accordant; suitable; 
consistent ; eable to. 9. Rational; fit. 
€ON"GRU-OUS-LY, adv. Suitably; pertinently ; agreeably; 
ee 
€ONTE, la. [L. comicus) 1. Ha the form of a 
€ON'€-AL, § cone; round, and decreasing to a point 2 
Pertaining to a cone.—Conic section, a curve line formed 
by the intersection of a cone axd plare. The conic sections 
are the parabola, hyperbola, and cllipse. 
€ON1€-AL-LY, adv. In the form ofa cone. 
€ON1€-AL-NESS, n. The state or quality of bcing conical. 
CONTES, n. That part of geometry which treats of the 
cone and the curves which arise from its scctions. 
€ONI-FER, n. [L.] A plant bearing cones. 
€O-NIF'ER-A, ^. pL [L.] An order of plants, which, like 
the fir ine, bear cones or tops in which the seeds 


€U'NI.FORN, a. form of a cone; conical 
CONETNA | 

p ^. (Gr. xwyetov.] An alkaloid obtained from 
conte UN end maculatum, the modern oflicinal 
€O-NTTNE, hemlock, and its active medicinal principle. 
€O-N£TNE, 


€ON.I-SOR'. See CoGNISOR. 

€O-NI-ROS'TERS, n. pl. [L. conus and rostrum] A tribe 
of insessorial birds, including those which have a strong 
bill of a conical form, as crows and finches.—Brande. 

€0-NI-ROSTRAL, a. Having a thick conical beak, as crows 
and finches, — Swainson. 

€O-NIS'TRA, n. (Gr.] The pit of a theatre. 

€O'NITE, n. (Gr. xov.) A variety of magnesian carbonate 
of lime, occurring massive or in stalactites. It contains 
three parts of carbonate of magnesia and one of carbon- 
ate of lime.— Dana. 

f CON-JECT, v. . To throw together, or to throw. 

f CON-JECT, v. i To guess.— 

€ON-JECT'OR, ^. [L.] One who guesses or conjectures. 


€ON-J a -RA-BLE, & That may be guessed or con. 
ecture 

€ON-JECTU-RAL, a. Depending on conjecture; done or 
said by guess. 

t €ON-JEOT-U-RALT-TY, n. That which depends upon 


ess.— Brown. 
€ON-JECTU-RAL-LY, adv. Without proof or evidcnce, 
by, conjecture; by guess. 
€ON-JECTURE (Kon-jekt'yur), n. [L. conjectura.) 1. Lü- 
erally, a casting or throwing togetħer of possible or prob- 
able events, or a casting of the mind to something future, 
or something past, but unknown; a gucss; supposition; 
reponderance of opinion without proof; s = 
dea ; notion.—Shak. 
€ON-JECTURE, v. t. To judge by guess, or by the prob- 
ability or the possibility of a fact, or by very slight evi- 
dence; to form an opinion at random.—Srw. To imagine; 


suspect; guess; divine. 
CONJECTURED (kon-jekt'yurd), pp. Gucreed ; Miro 
€ON-JECTUR-ER, s. One who guesscs; a gposeri o 
who forms or utters an opinion without proo!. 
€ON-JECTUR-ING, ppr. Guessing; surmising. ; 1! 
€ON-JOB'BLE, v. t. To settle; to concert. | icis qu. 
€ON-JOIN', v. z. [Fr.conjoindre] 1. To join togcther, 
out any thing intermediate ; to unitc two or more persons 
or things in cloec conncction. 9 To associate, or connect 
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€ON-JOIN, e. & To unite; to join; to lcague.—Shak. 
€ON-JOIN'ED (kon-joind), pp. or a. Joincd to or with; 
CON JOIN ING ed ini geth tin ti 
2 SG, ppr. Joining together ; uniting; connecting. 
€ONJOINT, a United; connected: associate. — Conjoint 
in music, two notes which follow each other im- 
mediately in the order of the scale.—Conjoint tetrachords, 
two tetrachords or fourths, where the same note is the 
bichest of one and the lowest of the other. 
€ONJOINT'LY, adv. Jointly; unitedly; in union; to- 


ther. 

€ÓN-JOINTAESS, n. The state of being conjoined. 

€ONJU-GAL, a. [L. conjugalis.) 1. Bclonging to marriage; 
matrimonial; connu 2. Suitable to the mnrried state ; 
becoming a husband in relation to his consort, or a con- 
sort in relation to her husbond. 

€ON'JU-GAL-LY, adv. Matrimonially ; connubially. 

€ONJU-GATE, v. t. (L. conjugo.] 1. To join; to unite in 

e; [not now used.]—9. In grammar, to distribute 

the parts or inflections of a verb into the several voices, 
modes, tenses, numbers, and persons. 

€ON'JU-GATE, n. A word agreeing in derivation with an- 
other word, and therefore generally resembling it in sig- 
nification. 

€ON'JU-GATE, a. In botany, a conjugate leaf is a pinnate 
leaf which has only one pair of leaflets.— Conjugate diam- 
eter, in geometry, a diameter parallel to a tangent at the 
vertex of the primitive diameter. 

€ON'JU-GA-TED, pp. Passed through its various forms. 

€ON'JU-Gi-TING, ppr. Passing through its modes of forma- 


tion. 

€ON-JU-GATION, n. (L. conjugasio.] 1. A couple or pair. 
— Brown ; [little s] 2. "The nce of uniting or compil. 
ing; union; assemblage. Bentley.—3. In grammar, the 
distribution of the several inflections or variations of a 
verb, into their different voices, modes, tenses, numbers, 
and persons; & connected scheme of all the derivative 
forms of a verb. 

€ON-JUN€T', a. [L. conjunctus.) Conjoined; united; con- 
current. — Shak. 

€ON-JUNETION, ^. [L. conjunctio.) 1. Union; connec- 
tion; association by treaty or otherwise. Bacon.—2. In 
astronomy, heavenly bodies are said to be in conjunction 
when they are seen in the same part of the heaven, or 
have the same longitude, š e, distance from the first of 
Aries.—3. In grammar, a connective or connecting word. 
4. The copulation of the sexes. 

€ON-UN€'TIVE, a. 1. Closely united —Shak. 2. Uniting; 
Tng to unite.—3. In grammar, the conjunctive mode is 
that which follows & conjunction, or expresses some con- 
dition, or contingency. It is more generally called sub- 
junctive. 

CONG EU ade. In conjunction, or union; to- 
gether. 

GUN SUNG TEX ENNESS, * The quality of conjoining or 
uniting. 

€ON-JUNETLY, adv. In union; jointly; together. 

€ON-JUNETURE (kon-junkt'yur), n. (Fr. conjoncture] 1. 
A joining; a combination or union, as of causes, events, 
or circumstances. 2. An occasion; a crisis; a critical 
time, proceeding from a union of circumstances. 3.Union; 
connection ; mode of union. 4. Connection; union; con- 


sistency. 

€ÓN-JU-RITION (kun-ju-rá'shun), x. The act of using cer- 
tain words or ceremonies to obtain the aid of a superior 
being; the act of summoning in a sacred name; the prac- 
tice of arts to expel evil spirits, allay storms, or perform 
supernatural or extraordinary acts. 

€ON-JÜRE' v. t. (L. conjuro.] 1. To call on or summon b 
& sacred name, or in a solemn manner; to implore wit 
solemnity. 2. To bind two or more by an oath; to unite 
in a common design ; as, “conjured against the Highest." 
FE [rare] Hence, intransitively, to conspire; [not 
usua 

CON JURE (kun‘jur), v. t. To act upon by supernatural in- 
fluence ; as, to conjure the atars.—2. To conjure up, to raise 
up or frame without reason, or unnaturally; as, to con- 

ure up difficulties, to conjure up a plot 
N'JURE (kun‘jur), v. i 1. To practice the arts of a con- 

Jurer; to use arts to engage the aid of spirits in perform- 
ing some extraordinary act.—2. In a vulgar sense, to be- 
have very strangely ; to act like a witch; to play tricks. 

€ON-JUR ED Kon Jara) PP. Bound by an oath. 

SOR ÜRE'MENT, ^. us injunction ; solemn demand. 

€6N'JUR-ER (kur'jur-er) n. One who practices conjura: 
tion ; one who pretends to the secret art of performing 
things supernatural or extrao by the aid of supe- 
rior powers. Ironically, a man of shrewd conjecture; a 


man of sagacity. 
€ON-JORING, ppr. Enjoining or imploring solemnly. 
€ON.NASCERCE. n. (L. con and mascor.] 1. The com- 


mon birth of two or more at the same time; production 


CON 


of two or more together. 2. A being born or produced 
with another. 3. The act of growing together or at tbe 
same time. 

€ON'NATE, a. [L. con and natus.) 1. Born with another, 
being of the same birth.—2. In botany, united in origin, 
growing from one base; united into one body. 

€ON-NA'TION, m. Connection by birth; natural union. 

€ON-NAT'U-RAL, a. 1. Connected by nature; united in 
nature; born with another. 2. Participating of the same 
nature. 

€ON-NAT-U-RALT-TY, ^. Participation of the same na 
ture; natural union. 

€ON-NATU-RAL-IZE, v. t. To connect by nature.— Scott 

€ON-NAT'U-RAL-IZ-ED, pp. Connected by nature.—More 

€ON-NATU-RAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Connecting by nature. 

SONDA BARUN adv. By the act of nature; original 
y.— 

€ON-NAT'8-RAL-NESS, n. Participation of the same na 
ture; natural union. — Pearson. 

€ON-NE€T', v. t. (L. connecto.] 1. Literally, to knit or link 
together; to tie or fasten together. 2. To conjoin, in al- 
most any manner, either by junction, by any intervening 
means, or by order and relation.—SrN. To unite; join 
combine; associate. 

€ON-NECT, v. i To join, unite, or cohere; to have a clos, 
relation ; as, one line of stages connects with another. 
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€ON-NECT'ED, pp. or a. Linked together; united. 

€ON-NECT'ED-LY, adv. By connection; in a connected 
manner. 

€ON-NECTING, ppr. or a. Uniting; conjotalag; 

€ON-NEC€' TION, x. [L. commer |. The act o Joining, or 
state of being joined ; a state of being knit or fastened to- 


gether ; union by junction, by an intervening substance or 
medium, by dependence or relation, or by order in a se- 
ries ; [a word of very general import.) 2. À relation by blood 
or marriage. 3. A religious sect or community; as, the 
Methodist connection —Syn. Union; coherence; continui- 
ty ; Junction; association ; dependence ; intercourse ; 
commerce ; communication ; atlinity ; relationship. 
€ON-NECTTVE, a. Having the power of connecting. 
€ON-NEC€TYVE, n. In grammar, a word that connects 
other words and sentences; a conjuncion.— Harris. 
ro r EEh adv. In union or conjuzction ; joint 
y.—S$w 
t CORNEA) t. t. [L. connexum.] To link together; to join. 


€ON-NEXT1ON, ^. Connection. [But, for the sake of reg- 
ular analogy, I have inserted connection, as the derivative 
zd sh connect, and would discard connezion.) 
€ON-NEXTVE, a. Connective ; having the power to con- 
nect; uniting; conjunctive. (Little used.) 

t CON-NI€-TATION, n. [L. connicto.] A winking.— Dict. 

€ON-NIV'ANCE, n. Properly, the act of winking. Hence, 
figuratively, voluntary blindness to an act; intentional for 
bearance to see, generally implying consent. 

€ON-NIVE', v. i. [L. conniveo.) 1. Literally, to wink; to 
close and open the eyelids rapidly.—2. In a figurative 
sense, to close the eyes upon a fault or other act; to pre- 
tend ignorance or blindness; to forbear to see; to over- 
look a fault. 

€ON-NIV'EN.CY, n. Connivance, which see. 

€ON-NIV'ENT, a. 1. Shutting the eyes; forbearing to see. 
—2. In anatomy, the connivent valves are those wrinkles, 
cellules, and vascules which are found on the inside of the 
Intestines.—3. In botany, closely united ; converging to- 
gether.— Eaton, 

€ON-NIVER, n. One who connives. 

€ON-NIV'ING, ppr. Closing the eyes against faults; per 
mitting faults to pass uncensured. 

* €ON-NOIS-SEOR’ (kon-nis-sür' or ko-nis-sáur), n. (Fr.] 
A person well versed in any subject; a skillful or knowing 
person; a critical judge or master of any art, particularly 
ot pilan and sculpture, 

€ON-NOIS-SEOR'SHIP, n. The skill of a connoisseur. 

€ON'NO-TATE, v.t. (con and note; L. noto.) To designate 
with something else; to imply.—Hammond.  [Rare.) 

€ONNO-TI-TED, pp. Designated. 

€ONNO-TA-TING, ppr. Designating. 

€ON-NO-TATION, n. The act of designating with some 
thing; implication of something beside itself; inference 


jis used.) 
€ON-NOTE;, v. t. (L. Gon and nota.) To make known to 
er; to imply; to denote or designate; to include. 

Little used. 

€ON-NOT'ED, pp. Denoted. 

€ON-NUBI-AL, a. (L. connubialis.] Pertaining to marriage, 
nuptial; belonging to the state of husband and wife. 

€ON-NU-MER-A'TION, n. A reckoning together. 


€ON'NU-SANCE, n. (Fr.connoissance] Knowledge. Sea 
COGNIZANCE. 

€ON'NU.SANT, a. Knowing; informed; apprised. — 
Browne. 

' €ON-NU-SOR', See CoGnizor. 
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€ON-NU.TRI"TIOUS, e. Nourishing together. 

CONNY, a. [ W. cono.) Brave; fine.—Grose. [Local] 

€O'NOID, n. (Gr. xovocións.] 1. In geometry, a solid form- 
ed by the revolution of a conic section about its axis.—2. 
In anatomy, a gland in the third ventricle of the brain. 

€O-NOID'AL, a. Nearly, but not exactly conica].— Lindley. 
€O-NOID'IC, la. Pertaining to a conoid; having the 
€O-NOIDI€-AL, $ form of a conoid 

€O-NOM-I-NEE', n. One nominated with another. 

€ON-QUAD'RATE, v. t. To bring into a square. 

€ON-QUAS'SATE, v.t. (L.conquasso.] To shake.—Harvey. 
rers used. 
€ON-QUAS'SA-TED, pp. Shaken. 

t €ON-QUAS-SA'TION, n. Agitation; concussion. 

€ON-QUAS'SA-TING, ppr. Shaking. 

€ON'QUER (konk'er), v. t. (Fr. conquerir.] 1. To reduce, 
by physical force, tall resistance is no longer made. 2. To 
take possession by violent means; to gain dominion or 
sovereignty over; as, to conquer a nation. 3. To subdue 
opposition or resistance of the will by moral force; to 
Overcome by argument, persuasion, or other influence. 4. 
To overcome, as ulties; to surmount, as obstacles; 
to subdue whatever opposes. 5. To gain or obtain by ef- 
fort; aa, to con freedom, i. e., obtain by conquering : 
[a French usage, not fully established.]—SYN. To subdue; 
vanquish ; overcome; overpower ; overthrow; defeat : 
route; discomfit; subjugate; reduce; humble; crush; 
surinount; subject; master. 

€ON'QUER, v. i. To overcome; to gain the victory. 

€ON'QUER-A-BLE, a. That may be conquered, overcome, 
or subdued. 

€ON'QUER-A-BLE-NESS, n. A state that admits of being 
conquered. 

€ON'QUER ED (konk'erd), pp. or a. Overcome; subdued; 
vanquished; gained; won. 

SON QUER ESS; n. A female who conquers; a victorious 
emale. 

€ON'QUER-ING, ppr. or a. Overcoming; subduing; van- 
ananin ; obtaining. 

€ON'QUER-ING-LY, adv. By conquering. 

CON’QUER-OR (konk'er-or), n. One who conquers; one 
who gains a victory; one who subdues and brings into 
subjection or possession, by force or by influence. 

EON'QUEST (konk‘west), n. (Fr. conguvéte] 1. The act of 
conqnering; the act of overcoming or vanquishing oppo- 
sition by force, physical or moral 2. Success in arms ; 
the overcoming of opposition; as, the joys of conquest. 3. 
That which is conquered ; possession galned by force, 
physical or moral; as, that island was a valuable conquest. 
—4. In a feudal sense, acquest ; eq, the acquiring 
of property by other means than by inheritance. Black. 
&tone.—5. In the law of nations, the acquisition of sov- 
ereignty by force of arms. 6. The act of pining or re- 

g by cffort; as, the co st of freedom; [French 
usage.} —Syn. Victory ; subjugation ; subjection ; tri- 


umph. 

€ON-BAN-GUIN'E-OUS, a. L.consanguineus.] Ofthesame 
blood; related by birth ; descended from the same parent 
or ancestor. 

€ON-SAN-GUINT-TY, n. (L.consanguinitas.] The relation 
of persons by blood; the relation or connection of persons 
descended from the same stock or common ancestor.— 
Syn.—Kindred ; relationship. 

€ON-SAR-CIN-A"TION, n. The act of patching together. 

€ON'SCIENCE (kon'shens), n. (Fr., from L. conscientia.} 1. 
Internalor self-knowledge, or judgment of tand wrong; 
or the faculty, power, or principle within us, which de- 
cides on the lawfulness or unlawfulness of our own ac- 
tions and affections, and instantly approves or condemns 
them. It is called by some writers the moral sense. 2. 
The estimate or determination of conscience; justice ; 
honesty ; as, I can not, in conscience, do it. 3. Real senti- 
ment; private thoughts; truth; as, “Do you in conscience 
think itis so!" 4. Consciousness ; knowledge of our own 
actions or thoughts. (This primary sense of the word is 
nearly, poe wholly, obsolete] 5. Knowledge of the ac- 
tions of others. Ben Jonson.—6. In ludicrous language, 
reason or reasonableness; as, “This, in all conscience, 
should satisfy you."— To make conscience, or a matter of 
conscience, is to act according to the dictates of conscience. 
— Court of Conscience, in England, a court established for 
the recovery of small debts in London, and other trading 
cities an3 districts. 

€ON'SCIENCE-PROOF, a. Proof against the compunc- 
tions of conscience. 

€ON'SCIENCE-SMIT'TEN, a. Stung by conscience. 

€ON'SCIENCED (kon'shenst), a. Having conscience. 

€ON'SCIENCE-LESS, a. Having no conscience.—Hooker. 

y €ON'SCIENT, a. Conscious.— Bacon. 

€ON-SCI-ENTIOUS (kon.she-en'shus), a. 1. Governed by 
& strict regard to the dictates of conscience. 2. Regulated 
by conscience; as, a conscientious discharge of duty.— 
SYN. Scrupulous; exact. 
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€ON-SCI-ENTIOUS-LY, adv. According to 
of conscience; with a strict regard to rf ht de ji: pon 
€ON-SCLIEN'TIOUS-NES8, a. A scrupulous regard to the 
decisions of conscience; a sense of justice, 
Solar Paq qusap a. According to conscience , reesona- 
o; jus 
€ON'SCION.A-BLE-NESS, n. Reasonableness; equity. 
€ON'SCION-A-BLY, adv. In a manner agreeable to con. 
Science; gee justly. 
€ON'SCIOUS (kon'shus), a. (L. conscius.) 1. Possessing 
the faculty or power of knowing one's own thoughts 
or mental operations. 2. Knowing from memory, or with- 
out extraneous information ; as, I am not conscious of hav- 
ing done it. 3. Knowing by consciousness, or internal per- 
ception or persuasion.—Syn. Aware; apprizcd ; sensible. 
€ON'SCIOUS-L Y, adv. With knowledge of one's own men- 
tal operations or actions. 
€ON'SCIOUS-NESS, n. 1. The knowledge of sensations 
and mental operations, or of what passcs in one's own 
mind; tho act of the mind which makes known an inter- 
nalobject. 2. Internal sense or knowledge of guilt or in- 
nocence. 3, Certain knowledge from observation or ex. 
rience.—Giblon. 
€ON'SERIPT, a. (L. conscriptus] Written; enrolled; as. 
conscript fathers, the senators of Rome, so called becauso 
their names were written in the register of the senate. 
€ON'SCRIPT, n. One taken by lot from the conscription 
list, and compelled to servo as a soldier or sailor; (a word 
used in France. 
€ON-SERIPTION, n. [L. conscriptio.] 1. An enrolling or 
registering. 2. A compulsory enrollment of individuals 
for military or naval service, a system which existed 
among the Romans, and was adopted in France during 
the Revolution. 
€ON'SE-CRATE, v. t. [L. consecro.} 1. To make or declare 
to be sacred, by certain ceremonies or rites; to appropri- 
ate to sacred uses; to set apart, dedicate, or devote to the 
service of God. 2. To canonize; to exalt to the rank of a 
saint; to enroll among the gods. 3. To set apart and 
bless the elements in the eucharist. 4. To render venera- 
‘le; to make respected; as, maxims consecrated by time. 
—Sywn. To sanctify ; devote; dedicate; hallow. 
OON SOMERE; a. Sacred; consecrated; devoted; dedi 
cate 
€CON'SE-€RI-TED, pp. or a. Made sacred by ceremonies 
or solemn rites; separated from a common to a sacred 
use; dedicated to the service of God; made venerable. 
€ON’SE-€RA-TED-NESS, n. State of being consecrated. 
€ON'SE-€Ri-TING, ppr. or a. Making sacred; eppeorrie 
ting to a sacred use; dedicating to the service of God; 
devoting; rendering venerable. 
€ON-SE-CRA'TION, n. 1. The act or ceremony of sepa- 
rating from a common to a sacred use, or of devoting and 
dedicating a person or thing to the service and worship 
of God, by certain rites or solemnities. 2. Canonization; 
the act of publicly enrolling or numbering among the ac 
knowledged saints or gods; the ceremony of the apothe 
osis of an emperor. 3. The benediction of the elementa 
in the eucharist; the act of setting apart and blessing the 
elements in the communion. 
€ONSE-CRA.TOR, n. One who consecrates; one who 
performs the rites by which a person or thing is devoted 
or dedicated to sacred purposes. 
€ON’SE-€RA-TO-RY, a. Making sacred—Bp. Morton. 
€ON-SE€-TA'NE-OUS, a. Following of course.— Gilbert. 
€ON'SEC€-TA-RY, a. (L. consectarius.] Following; conse- 
quent; consequential; deducible. 
€ON'SE€-TA-RY, n. That which follows; consequence 
deduction from premises; corollary. 
€ON-SE-€Ü'TION, n. (L. consecutio.) 1. A following or se- 
uel; train of consequences from premises; series of de- 
uctions. 2. Succession; series of things that follow each 
other. 2 
€ON-SE€'U-TIVE, a. (It. consecutivo.) 1. Following in a 
train; succeeding one another in a regular order; suc- 
cessive; uninterrupted in course or succcssion. 2 Fol 
lowing; consequential: succeeding. —3. Consecutive chords, 
in music, imply a succession or repetition of the same con- 
sonance in similar motion. 
€ON-SE€'E-TIV E-LY, adv. 
succession. 
€ON-SEC'U-TIVE-NESS, n. 
t €ON-SEM'I-NATE, v. t. (L. consemino.] 
seeds together.—Dict. 
CON-SENESCENCE, )». (L. consenesco.) Á E 
€ON-SE-NES'CEN-CY, § old; decay from acc» 
CON BENSION, n. [L. consensio] Agreement i 
ttle nsed. 
€ON-SENT, A (L. consensus. E Agreement of d 
ide Pr the ari or wil to ‘that which is proposed. 
a yielding of the mind or o f odmi: 
2. Accord of minds; agreement ; unity of opinion; as 
with one consent, 3. Agreement; coherence ; corre 
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spondence in parta, qualities, or opcration—4. In the ani- 
mal economy, an agreement, or sympathy, by which one 
affected part of the system affects some distant part. — 
Syn. Assent; acquiescence; concurrence; free-will 

€ON-SENT,, v. i (L. consentio.) 1. Literally, to think with 
another. Hence, to agree or accord. More generally, 
to agree in mind and will; to yield to whut one has the 
power, the right, or the disposition, to withhold, or rcfuse 
to grant.—3vN. To accede ; yicld; assent; comply; agree ; 
allow ; concedc; permit; admit. 

€ON-3EN-TA-NET-TY, ». Mutual agreement. 

€ON-SEN-TAWE-OUS, a. (L. consentaneous.] Agreeable; 
accordant; consistent with; suitable. 

€ON-SEN-TA NE-OUS-LY, adv. Agreeably; consistently; 


suitably. 

€ON-SEN-TANE-OUS-NESS, n. Agreement; accordance; 
athe ay J 

€ON-SENT'ER, n. Ono who consents. 

€ON-SEN'TIENT (kon-sen‘sbent), a. (L. consentiens.] Agree- 
ing in mind; accordant in opinion. 

€ONSE-QUENCE, n. (L. consequentia.) 1. That which fol- 
lows from any act, cause, principle, or series of actions. 
Hence, an event or effect produced by some preceding 
act or cause; a result or issue.—2. In logic, a proposition 
collected from the agreement of other previous proposi- 
tions; the conclusion which results from reason or argu- 
ment; inference; deduction. 3. Connection of cause and 
effect ; consecution. 4. Influence ; tendency, as to effects; 
weight ; moment; avail; as, a thing of no consequence. 5. 
Importance; extensive influence; distinction; as a per- 
son of great consequence.—In consequence, by means of; as 
the effect of. 

€ON'SE-QUENT, a. (L. consequens.] 1. Following, as the 
natural effect. 2. Following by necessary inference or 
rational deduction. 

€ON'8E-QUENT, ». 1. Effect; that which follows a cause. 
2. That which follows from propositions by rational de- 
duction; that which is deduced from reasoning or argu- 
mentation ; a conclusion or inference. 

€ON-SE-QUEN'TIAL, a. 1. Following as the effect; pro- 
duced by the connection of effects with causes; as, "a 
consequential il."— Prior. 2. Having the consequence 
justly connected with the premises; conclusive. 3. As- 
suming the air of a person of consequence; pompous; 
ns, a consequential personage ; [applied to persons). 

GON-SE-QUENTIAL-LY, adv. 1. With just deduction of 
consequences; with right connection of ideas. 2. By con- 
sequence; not immediately; eventually. 3. In a regular 
series; in the order of cause and effect, 4. With assumed 
importance ; with conceit. 

€ON-SE-QUENTIAL-NESS, n. Regular consecution in 
discourse. 

€ON'SE-QUENT-LY, adv. By consequence; by necessary 
connection of effects with their causes; in consequence 
of something. 

€ON'SE-QUENT-NESS, x. Regular connection of proposi- 
tions following each other; consecution of discourse. 

Little used.) 

€ON-SER'TION, 2. (L. consero.] Junction; adaptation.— 
Young. 

€ON-SERV'A-BLE, a. That may be kept or preserved from 
decay or ART 

CON-SERV'AN-CY, 2. (L. conservans.) A court co" 
servancy is beld by the lord-mayor of London, for the 

reservation of the fishery on the Thames. 

€ON-.SERV'ANT, a. Preserving; having the power or 
quality of rM. from decay or destruction. 

€ON-SER-VA'TION, R. (L. conservatio. The act of pre- 
serving, guarding, or protocune i preservation from losa, 
decay, injury, or violation ; the keeping of a thing in a safe 
or entire atate. 

€ON-SERV'A-TISM, ». The desire and effort to preserve 
what is established. 

€ON-SERV'A-TIVE, a. Preservative ; having power to pre- 
serve in a safe or entire state, or from loss, waste, or in- 


jury. 
€ON-SERV'A-TIVE, n. One who aims to preserve from 
ruin, innovation, injury, or radical change ; one who wishes 
to maintain an instirution, or form of government, in its 
resent state. [Modern usage.) 
CONSER-VATOR, n. LA pe who reserven 
om injury or tion. Appropr , an officer who 
has the charge of preserving the public peace, as judges 
and sheriffs; also, an officer who has the charge of pre- 
serving the rights and privileges of a city, corporation, or 
comununity.—2. In Connecticut, a person appointed to 
superintend idiota, lunatics, &c., manage their property, 
and preserve it from waste. 
JON-SERV'A-TO-RY, a. Having the quality of preserving 
from lose, decay, or injury. 
9ON-SERV'A-TO-RY, n. L A place for preserving any 
thing in a state desired, as from loss, decay, waste, or in- 
Jury. 2. A green-house for exotica, often attached to a 
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dwelling as an ornamemt. In large conservatories the 
plants are reared in the free soil, and not in pots. 3. A 
society for the promotion of music. 

€ON-SERVE' (kon-erv’), v. t. (L. conservo.) To keep ina 
safe or sound state; to save; to preserve from loss, de- 
cay waste, or in fury; to defend from violation. 

€ON'SERVE, n. 1. A swectmeat made of fresh fruits, and 
bent into a uniform mass with fine sugar, and without 
boiling.—2. In pharmacy, a similar preparation designed to 
preserve tho flowers, herbs, roots, or fruits of simples, as 
nearly as possible, in their natural fresh state. 3. A con- 
servatory ; a sin 

€ON-SERV’ED (kon-servd), pp. Preserved in a safe and 
sound state; guarded , kept; maintained ; protected ; pre- 
pared with sugar. 

€ON-SERV'ER, n. One who conserves; one who keeps 
from loss or injury; one who lays up for preservation , 


a pre r of conserves. 

€ON-SERV'ING, ppr. Keeping in safety; defending; main. 
taining ; preparing with sugar. 

€ON-SES'SION (sesh'un), n. (L. consessio.] A sitting to- 
gether. [Little used.) 

€ON-SES'SOR, n. One who sits with others. (Little used 


€ON-SID'ER, v. t. (L. considero.] 1. To fix the mind on, 
with a view to a careful examination; to think on witb 
care. 2. To view attentively; to observe and examine. 
3. To attend to; to relieve; as, to consider the poor. 4. 
To have regard to; to respect. 5. To take into view in 
examination, or into account in estimates; as, to consider 
one's services. 6. In the imperative, consider is equivalent 
to think with care, attend, examine the subject with a 
view to truth or the consequences of a measure. 7. To 
requite; to reward ; particularly for gratuitous services.— 
Syn. To ponder; weigh; revolve; study; meditate on, 
contemplate; examine. 

€ON-SID'ER, v. i, 1. To think seriously, maturely, or care- 
fully. 2 To turn in the mind, as in the case of a single 
person; to deliberate or consult, as numbers.—Syn. To 
reflect; ponder; deliberate. 

€ON-SID'ER-A-BLE, a. [Fr, Sp.) 1. That may be consid- 
tà l; that is to be eak remarked, or attended to. 

primary use o wor rarely occurs.) 9. 

Worthy of consideration ; wortliy of regard or aci ss 
3. Respectable ; deserving of notice; of some distinction. 
4. Important; valuable; or moderately large, according 
to the subject. 

€ON-SID'ER-A-BLE-NESS, n. Some degree of importance, 
moment, or dignity; a degree of value or importance that 
deserves notice. 

€ON-SID'ER-A-BLY, adv. In a degree deserving notice; 
in a degree not trifling, or unimportant. 

t €ON-.SID'ER-ANCE, n. Consideration; reflection; sober 


thought. 

CONSIDERATE, a. |L. consideratus.) 1. Given to con- 
sideration, or to sober reflection; hence, circumspect ; 
not nay or rash; not negligent. 2. Having respect to; 
regardful ; (little used.) 3. Moderate; not rigorous; as, 
he was considerate in his demands—Syn. Thoughtful ; re- 
flective; careful; discreet; prudent; deliberate; serious. 

€ON-SID'ER-ATE-LY, adv. With deliberation; with due 
consideration ; calmly; prudently. 

€ON-SID'ER-ATE-NESS, 2. Prudence; calm deliberation. 

€ON-SID-ER-ATION, n. (L. consideratio.) 1. The act of 
considering; mental view; regard; notice. 2. Mature 
thought; serious deliberation. 3. Contemplation; medi 
tation. 4. Some degree of importance; claim to notice, 
or regard; a moderate degree of respectability. 5. That 
which is considered; motive of action; influence; ground 
of conduct. 6. Reason; that which induces to a determi- 
nation.—7. In law, the reason which moves a contracting 
party to enter into an agreement; the material cause of a 
contract ; the price or motive of a stipulation. 

Mire ism VE,a. Taking into consideration. (Lit 
tle used. 

t €ON-SID'ER-A-TOR, n. He who is given to consideration. 
— Brown. 

€ON-SID'ERED, pp. Thought of with care; pondered; 
viewed attentively; deliberated on ; examined. 

€ON-SID'ER-ER, n. A thinker; one who considers; a man 
of reflection. ad 

€ON-SIDER-ING, ppr. Fixing the mind on; meditating on; 
pondering; viewing with care and attention; deliberating 
on.—[Note. We have a peculiar use of this word, which 
may be a corruption for considered, or which may be a 
deviation from analogy by an insensible change in the 
structuro of the phrase. “It is not possible for us to act 
otherwise, considering -the weakness of our nature.”) 

€ON-SID'ER-ING, n. The act of deliberating, or carefully 
attending to; hesitation. 

€ON-SIDER-INGLY, adv. With consideration or delibera 


tion. 
€ON-SIGN' (kon-sine?), v. t. [L. consigno.] 1. To give, send, 
or set over; to transfer or deliver into the poesession of 


Jury. 2. A green-house for exotica, often attached to al or set over; to transfer or deliver into the possession o 
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another, or into a different state, with the sense of fixed- 
ness in tbat state, or permanence of possession; as, to 
consign the body to the tomb. 2 To deliver or transfer, 
as a charge or trust; as, to consign a child to the care of 
any one; to consign a cargo to a merchant. 3. To set 
over or conimit, for permanent preservation; as, to con- 
sign these events to history—Syn. To delivcr; commit; 
intrust; resign. 
€ON-SIGN' (kon-efne^, v. £ To submit to the same terms 
with another; also, to sign; to agree or consent. 
t €ON-SIG'NA-TA-RY, n. One to whom is consigned any 
trust or business. 
€ON-SIG-NA'TION, *. The act of consi ; the act of 
delivering or committing to another person, place, or state. 


AU Tu 
€ON-SIGNA-TURE, n. Full signature; joint signing or 


stampinc. 
€ON-SIGN ED (kon-sind?, m Delivered; committed for 
keepin , or management; deposited in trust. 
€ON-SIGNEE (kon-se-nee^), n. The person to whom goods 
or other things are delivered in trust, for sale or superin- 
tendence; a factor. 
€ON-SIGN'ER ç (kon-sin'er) ?,*. The person who con- 
€ON-SIGN-OR')] (kon-se-nor) § signs; one who sends, de- 
livers, or commits goods to another for sale, or a ship for 
superintendence, s 
€ON-SIG-NIF-]-CA'TION, x. Joint signification. 
€ON-SIG-NIF1-€A-TIVE, a. Having a like signification, or 
jointly s cative. 
€ON-SIGN'ING, ppr. Delivering to another in trust; send- 
ing, or committing. 
€ON-SIGNMENT (kon-sine'ment), n. 1. The act of con- 
signing; consignation; the act of sending or committi 
as a charge for safe-keeping or management; the act o 
depositing with, as goods for sale. 2. The thing consigned ; 
the goods sent or delivered to a factor for sale. 3. The 
writing by which any thing is consigned. 
€ON-SIMT.LAR, a. Having common resemblance. [Rarc.] 
€ON-8I-MILT-TUDE, n. emblance. (Little used. 
1 €ON-SI-MIL1-TY, n. Resemblance.— Aubrey. 
€ON-SIST', v. & [L. consisto.] 1. To stand together; to be 
ín a fixed or permanent state, as a body composed of parta 
in union or connection. Hence, to be; to exist; to sub- 
sist; to be supported and maintained ; as, by him all things 
consist; (little used.) 2. In the more common use of this 
word, the meaning is modificd by the preposition which 
follows. (1.) To consist of, points to the various parts of 
which the whole is composed ; as, this book consists of 
assages selected from best writers. (2.) To consist 
1n, points to that ín which the thing spoken of stands, or 
has its being, Ü e. consists as, repentance consists in 
hating.and renouncing sin. (3.) To consist with, points to 
some objectin connection with which the thing spoken of 
stands, or has its being; as, “health consists with temper- 
ance alone."—Pope. Thus it denotes, to agree, to be com- 
atible with. (4) To consist together, to co-exist; to have 
i concurrent ° : 
€ON-SIST'ENCE, i. x. 1. A standing together; a being 
€ON-SIST'EN-CY, § fixed in union, as the parts of a body ; 
that state of a body in which component parts remain 
fixed. 2. A degree of density or spissitude, but indefinite. 
3. Substance; make; firmness of constitution. 4. A stand- 
ing together, as the parts of a system, or of conduct, &c. ; 
agreement or harmony of all parts of a complex thin 
among themselves, or of the same thing with itself at dif- 
ferent times; congruity; uniformity. 5. A standing; a 
state of rest, in which things capable of growth or de- 
crease remain for a time at a stan 
€ON-SIST'ENT, a. (L. consistens.] 1. Fixed; firm; not 
fluid. 2. Standing together or in agreement; compatible ; 
congruous; uniform; accordant; consonant. 
€ON-SIST'ENT-LY,adv. In a consistent manner ; in agree- 
ment; eeably. 
€ON-SIS-TO-RI-AL, ?a. Pertaining or relating to a consist- 
€ON-SIST'O-RY, ory, or ecclesiastical court of an 
archbishop or bishop. 
€ON-SIS-TO'RI-AN, a. Relating to an order of Presbyterian 
assemblies, 
* CON-SIST'O-RY, ^. (L. consistorium.] 1. Primarily, a 
lacc of meeting; a council-house, or place of justice.—2. 
n the English Church, a place of justice in the spiritual 
court, or the court itself; the court of every diocesan 
bishop, held in their cathedral churches, for the trial of ec- 
clesiastical causes.—3. In the Roman Catholic Church, an 
assembly of prelates; the college of cardinals at Rome. 4. 
A solemn assembly or council 5, A place of residence; 
(not used.) 6. In some churches, as the Dutch, a consist- 
ory is the lowest tribunal, corresponding to a church ses- 
sion ; and, in others, it is composed of ministers and elders, 
corresponding to a presbytery. 
€ON-SO'CIATE, n. (L. consociatus.] An associate; a 
ner or confederate; an accomplice-—Hayward. 
€OXN-SIYCIATE, v. t. [L. consociatus.] 1. To unite; to join; 
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to associate. 2. To cement, or hold in closes umuna. 2 


To unite in an assembly or convention, as 
ch " y " Pustors and 


rs, or delegates of churches.—Saybrook P 

€ON.SUCIATE, v. i. 1. To unite; to cousce. S Tg 
unite, or mect in a body; to form a consociation of pas- 
tors and messcngers.—Saybrook Platform. 

€ON-SO'CIA-TED, pp. or a. Associated in a body. 

€ON-SO'CIA-TING, ppr. Uniting in a body. 

€ON-SO-CLIA'TION (kon-so-she-á'shun), n. 1. Intimate union 
of persons; fellowship; alliance; companionship; union 
of things.— Wotton. 2. An assembly of the pastors and 
delegates of the Congregational churches within a certain 
district, forming a court of appeal; (Connecticut.) 

€ON-SO-CI-A'"TION-AL, a. Pertaining to consociation. 

€ON-SOL'A-BLE, a. "That admits comfort; capable of re 
ceiving consolation. 

t €ON'SO-LATE, v. t. To comfort. 

€ON-SO-LA"TION, n. (L. consolatio.] 1. Comfort; allevia- 
tion of misery, or distress of mind; refreshment of mind 
or spirits. 2, That which comforts, or refreshes the spirits; 
the cause of comfort. 

€ON’SO-LA-TOR, n. One who comforts. 
€ON-SOL'A-TO-RY, a. (L. consolatorius.} Tending to 
give comfort; refreshing to the mind; assuaging griet 

€ON-SOL’A-TO-RY, n. A speech or writing containing 
topics of comfort. —Milton. [Obs.] 

€ON-SOLE;, v. t. [L. consolor.) To cheer the mind in dis- 
tress or depression; to alleviate grief, and give refresh. 
ment to the mind or spirits ; to give contentment or mod- 
erate happiness by relieving from distress. —SvN. To com- 
fort; solace; soothe; cheer; sustain; encourage; sup- 


port. 
€ON'SOLE, n. [Fr.] In architecture, a bracket, often in the 
form of the letter S, to support a cornice, &c.; or an orne 
ment cut upon the key of an arch. 
€ON-SOL'ED (kon-sóld), pp. Comforted; cheered. 
€ON-SOL'ER, x. One who gives comfort. 
€ON-SOLT-DANT, a. Having the quality of uniting wounds 
or forming new flesh. 
€ON-SOL'I-DANT, n. A medicine that heals or unites the 
arts of wounded flesh.— Core. 
€ON-SOLT-DATE, v. t. (It consolidare.) 1. To make solid, 
to press together loose or separate parts, and form a com- 
pact mass; to harden or make dense and firm. 2. To 
unite the parts of a broken bone, or the lipe of a wound, 
by means of applications. 3. In a more general sense, to 
unite various particulars into one mase or body; as, to 
consolidate the forces of an army; to consolidate various 
funds. Hence. in parliamentary e, to consolidate two 
bills is to unite them into one—in law, to consolidate 
benefices, is to combine them into one.—SYvN. To unite; 
combine; harden; compact; condense; compress. 
€ON-SOL1-DATE, v. i To grow firm and hard; to unite 
and become solid. 
€ON-SOLT-DATE, a. Formed into a solid mass. 
€ON-SOL'T-DA-TED, pp. or a. Make solid, hard, or com- 
pact; united. 
€ON-SOL1-Di-TING, ppr. Making solid; uniting. 
€ON-SOL-I-DATION, x. 1. The act of making, or process 
of beco , solid ; act of forming into a firm, com- 
pact mass, body, or system. 2 The uniting of several 
articulars into one body; as, a consolidation of the funds. 
ence, 3. The annexing of one bill to another in parlia- 
ment or legislation. 4. The combining of two benefices 
m ine: 5. The uniting of broken bones or wounded 


e 

t €ON-SOLT-DA-TIVE, a. Tending to consolidate ; healing. 

€ON-S6LING, ppr. or a. pie consolation ; comforting. 

€ON'SOLS, n. pl. In England, three per cent. annuities 
granted at different times, and at last consolidated into 
one stock or fund, They constitute nearly half the pub- 
lic debt, and hence their rise or fall is taken as an index 
of the state of stocks.— Brande. 

€ON'SO-NANCE, n. (Fr., from L. consonantia] 1. Accord 
or ement of sounds.—In music, consonance is an ac- 
cord of sounds simultancously produced, which creates an 
agrecable sensation in the ear.—2. In a more gencral sense, 
the agreement of one thing with another; as, consonence 
of views and meung YN. Agrcemcnt; accord; con- 
sistency; unison; harmony; congruity ; suitableness ; 

eableness. 


e 

€ON'SO-NANT, a. l Agreeing; according; congruous, 
consistent.—2. In music, composed of consonances. 

€ON'8O-NANT, x. 1. An element of speech having either 
no vocality, as p and the other mutes, or only an imper- 
fect vocality, as b, L &c. For this reason, consonants are 
ordinarily sounded only in connection with vowels, p». 
hence their name. 2 A letter or character standing 
8 consonant sound. ^ 

€ON'SO-NANT-LY, adv. Consistently; in agreement. 

€ON'SO-NANT-NESS, n. Agreeableness ; E oppi te 

€ON'SO-NOUS, a. [L.consonus.] Agrecing In sound; sya» 
phonious. 
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{CON-SOPLATE, e. To lull asleep. bles, petty constables, and constables of London. Theis 
€ON-sSO-Il-A TION, n. A lulling asleep. duty is to kcep thc peace, and for this purpose they are 


€ON'3O-PTTE, e. t. [L. consopio.) To compose; to lull to 


Sicep. 

t €ONSO-PITE, a. Calm; composed.—More. 

€ON'SORT, n. (L. consors.) 1. A companion; a partner; 
an intimate associate ; particularly, a partner of the bed ; 
a wife or husband. 2. An asseinbly or association of per- 
sons convened for consultation; [obs] 3. Union; con- 
junction ; concurrence. 4. A nuinber of instruments 
played together; a symphony; a concert [In the last 
two senses, concert is now used.]—5. In navigation, any 
vessel kccping company with another.— Queen consori, 
the wife of a king, as distinguished froin a queen regent, 
Duo rules alone, and a guæn dowager, the widow of a 

CONSORT, v. & To associate; to unite in company; to 
kecp company. . ] 

€ON-SORT' v. t. 1. To join; to marry. 2. To unite in 
company. 3. To accompany ; [not used.) 

€ON-.SORT'A-BLE, a. Suitable.— Wotton. 

€ON-SORTED, pp. United in marriage. 

€ON-SORTING, ppr. Uniting in company with; associa- 


t €OK-SORTION (shun), w, Fellowship.— Brown. 
€ON'SORT-SHIP, ». Fellowship; partnership. 
€ON'SOUND, n. The name of several species of plants. 
t €ON-SPE€'TA-BLE, a. [L. conapecina] Easy to be seen. 
€ON-SPE€'TION, n. A beholdin ot ] 
€ON-SPEC-TU'I-TY, n. Sight; view. [Not wsed.| 
€ON-SPER'SION, n. A sprinkling. [Not used.] 
€ON-SPI-CUT.TY, n. Conspicuousness; brightness.—Shak. 
| Little used.) 
€ON-SPICV-OUS, a. (L. conspicuus.] 1. Open to the view; 
obvious to the eye; easy to be seen; manifest. 2. Obvi- 
ous to the mental eye ; clearly or extensively known, per- 
ceived, or understood. Hence, eminent; famous; distin- 
guished ; illustrious; prominent; celebrated. 
€ON-SPI€'9-OUS-LY, adv. In a conspicuous manner ; ob- 
viously in a manner to be clearly seen ; eminently ; re- 
markably. 


€ON-SPIE'U-OUS-NESS, n. 1. Openness or exposure to 
the view; a state of being visible at a distance. 2. Emi- 
nence ; fame ; celebrity ; renown; a state of being extens- 
ively known and distinguished. 

€ON-SPIR'A-CY, n. (L. conspiratio.] 1. A combination of ; 
men for an evil purpose; an agreement between two or 
more persons to commit some crime in concert; particu- 
larly, a combination to commit treason, or excite sedition 
or insurrection against the government of a state.—92. In 
law, an agreement between two or more persons, falsely 
and maliciously to indict, or procure to be indicted, an in- 
nocent person of felony. 3. A concurrence; a general 
tendency of two or more causes to one event.—Syn. Com- 
bination ; t; cabal. 

€ON-SPIR’ANT, a. (L. conspirans.] Conspiring ; plotting; 
eng g in a plot to commit a crime. 

€ON-SPLIRA'TION, n. Conspiracy; agreement or concur- 
rence of AM to one end. 

€ON-SPIR'A-TOR, n. 1. Ore who conspires; one who en- 
gages in a plot to commit a crime, particularly treason.— 
2. In law, one who agrees with another falsely and mali- 
ciously to indict an innocent person of felony. 

€ON-SPIRE’, v. i. [L. conspiro.] 1. Literally, to breathe to- 
gether; hence, to concur to one end; as, every thing con- 
sptred to promote his elevation. 2. To agree, by oath, cov. 
enant, or otherwise, to commit a crime; to plot ; to hatch 
treason.—3. In law, to agree falsely and maliciously to in- 
dict an innocent person of “as amisqa To unite; con- 
cur; combine; complot; confederate. 

€ON-SPIR'ER, x. One who conspires or plots; a conspir- 


ator.—Skak. 

€ON-SPIR'ING, ppr. or a. 1. Uniting or concurring to one 

end 2 Agreeing: to commit a crime ; gd, amo Con- 
spiring forces, in mechanics, are forces which act obliquely 
to each other, but which may be severally resolved into 
two parts, one of which, in each case, acts in the same di- 
rection with the other. 

€ON-SPIRTNG.LY, adv. In the manner of a conspiracy; 


by rary ire Ur iie 

€ON-SPIS-SA'TION, n. [L. conspissatus.] The act of mak- 
ing thick or viscous ; thickness. 

t €ON'SPUR-€ATE, v. t. [L. conspurco.] To defile. 

t CON-SPUR-CATION, n. [L. conspurco.] The act of de- 

E defilement; pollution. 

GON'STA-BLE (kun'sta-b), x. [Sp. condestable; It. conesta- 
bile; Fr. connetable; L. comes stabuli.] 1. A high officer 
in the monarchical establishments of the middle ages. 
The lord-high-constable of England was the seventh offi- 
cer of the crown. He had the care of the common peace. , 
in deeds of arms, and matters of war; being a judge of 
the court of chivalry, now called the court of konor. 9. An 
officer of the peace.—In England, there are high consta 


invested with the power of arresting and imprisoning, and 
of breaking open houses.—3. In the United States, consta- 
bles are town-officers of the peace, with powers similar to 
those possessed by the constables in Great Britain. They 
are invested, also, with powers to execute civil as well as 
criminal process, aud to levy executions.— To overrun the 
constable, to spend more than a man is worth or can pay: 
B vulgar parer) 

€ON’STA-BLER-Y (kun'sta-bler-ry) n. The body or juris- 
diction of constables. 

€OÓN'STA-BLE-SHIP, 2. The office of a constable. 

€ON’STA-BLE-WI€K, = The district to which a consta 
ble’s power is limited.— Hale. 

€ON-STABU-LA-RY, a. Pertaining to constables ; consist, 
ing of constables. 

€ON'STAN-CY, n. [L. constantia.) 1. A standing firm, 
hence, applied to God or his works, immutability ; unal- 
terable continuance; a permanent stete. 2. A firm state 
of mind ; persevering resolution ; steady, unshaken deter- 
mination ; lasting affection ; stability in love or friendship. 
3. Certainty ; veracity; reality. Shak.—Syn. Fixedness; 
stability ; firmness; steadiness ; permanence ; steadfast- 
ness; resolution. 

€ON'STANT, a. [L. constans.] 1. Fixed; firm; opposed to 
fuid. (In this sense not used.) 2. Not varied; without 
change or alteration; immutable. 3. Fixed or firm in 
nint purpose, affection, or principle. 4. Certain; steady ; 
firmly adherent; as, constant to duty. 5. Without inter- 
mission ; as, constant fluctuation.—SyN. Fixed; steadfast; 
unchanging; permanent; unalterable ; immutable ; inva- 
riasie ; perpetual; continual; resolute; firm; unshaken, 
determined. 

€ON'STANT, n. In physics, that which remains unchanged 
or invariable. Thus, a quantity, force, law, &c., when it 
continues unchanged, is called a constant. 

€ON-STAN-TI-NO-POL1-TAN, a. Relating to Constantino- 
bx. the metropolis of the empire of Turkey. 

€ON'STANT-LY, adv. Firmly; steadily ; invariably; con- 
tinually ; perseveringly; perpetually; incessantly. 

€ON'STAT, n. [L.] 1. In England, a certificate given by 
the clerk of the pipe and auditors of the exchequer to a 
person who intends to plead or move for a discharge of 
any thing in that court. "The effect of it is to show what 
appears upon the record, respecting the matter in question, 
2. Any exemplification, under the great seal, of the enroll- 
ment of any letters patent. 

* CON'STEL-LATE, v. £ [Low L. comstellatus.] To join 
lustre ; to shine with united radiance, or one general light. 

Little d 
ON'STEL-LATE, v. t. To unite several shining bedies 
in one splendor. [Little used.) 

* CON'STEL-LA-TED, pp. or a. 1. United in one splendor. 
2. Starry ; set or adorned with stars or constellations.— 
J. Barlow. 

€ON-STEL-LATION, 2. 1. A cluster, assemblage, or group 
of fixed stars; a number of stars which appear as if situ- 
ated near each other in the heavens, and are considered 
as forming a particular division. 2. An assemblage of 

lendors or excellences. 

€ON-STER-NATION, n. [L. consternatio.] A state of ter- 
ror that confounds the faculties, and incapacitates a per- 
son for consultation and execution.—S«N. Horror; amaze- 
ment; astonishment; surprise; wonder; perturbation. 

€ON'STI-PATE, v. t. [L. constipo.] L To crowd or cram 
into ear titel compass; to A icken or conceo. x 2 
stop, by a passage, and preventing motion. o 
fill or crowd the en ai canal, and make costive. 

€ON'STI-PA-TED, pp. Made costive. 

€ON'STI-Pá-TING, ppr. Making costive. 

€ON-STI-PA"TION, n. 1. The act of crowding any thing 
into & less com ; a pressing together; condensation. 
2. More generally, a crowding or filling to hardness the 
intestinal canal, from defective excretion; costiveness ; 
obstipation. 

€ON-STITU-EN-CY, n. The act of constituting; or, more 
frequently, the body of constituents. [Modern usage.) 

CON-STITY-ENT, a. [L. constituens.} Setting; constituting. 
Hence, 1. Necessary or essential; elemental; forming; 
composing or making as an esscntial part. 2. Having the 

ower of constituting or appointing; as, the constituent 
body of a.government.— Junius. 

€ON-STITY-ENT, n. 1. He or that which sets, fixes, or 
forms; he or that which constitutes or composes. 2. That 
which constitutes or composes, as a part, or an essential 
part. 3. A term applied to those who elect a person to 
Office as their representative.— Burke. 

€ON'STI-TÜTE, v. t. [L. constituo.) 1. Literally, to put to- 
gether ; hence, to cause to be; to set up; to establish ; to 
give formal existence to ; as, the government is regularly 
constituted. 9. To form or compose; to make a thing 
what it is; as, law and order constitute the essence of so 


* See Synopsis. A, È, I, &c., long.—À, E, Y, &c., short.—F AR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD: —M0 VE, BOOK. 
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etety. 3. To appoint, depute, or clect to an office or cm- 
ployment; to make and empower; as, to constitute soine 
one an attorney or agent. 

€ON'STI-TOTE, n. An established Jaw. 
€ON'STI-TÜ-TED, pp.ora. Set; fixed; established ; made ; 
elected ; appointed 

CON'STI-TU-TED AU-THORT-TIES, n. p. The magis- 
trates or governors of a people.—H. More. 

€ON'STI-TU-TER, n. One who constitutes or appoints. 

€ON'STI-TO-TING, ppr. Setting; establishing; composing; 
electing ; appointing 

€ON-STI-TÜ"TION, n. 1. The act of constituting, enacting, 
establishing, or appointing. 2. The state of being; that 
form of being, or peculiar structure and connection of 

arts which makes or characterizes a system or body. 

ence, the parcum frame or temperament of the human 
body is called its constitution. 3. The frame or temper of 
mind, affections, or passions; as, man, from his constitu- 
tion, is a moral being. 4. The established form of govern- 
ment in a state, kingdom, or country; a system ot funda- 
menta] rules, principles, and ordinances for the govern- 
ment of a state or nation. 5. A particular law, ordinance, 
or regulation. made by the authority of any superior, civil 
or ecclesiastical; as, the constitutions of the church. 6. 
A aystem of fundamental principles for the government 
of rational and social beings. 

€ON-STI-TUTION-AL, a. 1. Bred or inherent in the con- 
stitution, or in the natural frame of body or mind; as, a 
constitutional tendency. 2. Consistent with the constitu- 
tion; authorized by the constitution or fundamental rules 
of a government ; legal. 3. ltelating to the constitution ; 
as, a constitutional question —Paley. 

€ON-STI-TÜTION-AL-IST, n. 1. An adherent to the con- 
stitution of government. 2. An innovator of the old con- 
slitunon, or a franer or friond of the new constitution in 

rance. 

€ON-STI-TU-TION-AL1-TY, n. 1. The state of being con- 
stitutional; the state of being inherent in the natural 
frame.— Core. 2. The state of being consistent with the 
constitution or frame of government, or of being author- 
ized by its provisions. 

€ON-STTI-TO'TION-AL-LY, adv. In consistency with the 
constitution or frame of government. 

€ON-STI-TO'TION-A-RY, a. Constitutional. [Bad.) 

€ON-STI-TÜ'TION-IST, x. One who adheres to the consti- 
tutiun of the country. 

* CON'STI-TO-TYVE, a. 1. That constitutes, forms, or com- 
poses; elemental; essential 2. Having power to enact, 
establish, or create ; institutin 

€ON'STI-TU-TIVE-LY, adv. In a constitutive manner. 

€ON-STRAIN' v. t. (Fr. contraindre.) 1. To urge with ir- 
resistible power, or with a power sufficient to produce 
the effect. 2. To confine by force ; to restrain from escape 
or action; to repress; = 3. To hold by force ; 
to press; to confine; (rare. 4. To constringe ; to bind; 

rare.) 5. To tie fast; to bind; to chain; to confine; 
rare.) 6. To necessitate. 7. To force; to ravish; (not 
used.) 8. To produce in opposition to nature.—Svx. To 
compel; force; drive; impel; urge; press. 
€ON-STRAIN'A-BLE, a. That may be constrained, forced, 
or repressed ; liable to constraint, or to restraint. 


€ON-STRAIN’ ED Won ern n or a. Urged irresisti- 
bly or powerfully; compelled ; forced ; restrained ; con- 
fined ; bound ; imprisoned ; necessitated. 


€ON-STRAIN'ED-LY, adv. By constraint; by compulsion. 

€ON-STRAIN'ER, n. One who constrains. 

€ON-STRAINTNG, ppr. or a Urging with irresistible or 
owerful force; compelling; forcing ; repressing; confin- 
g; holding by force ; pressing; binding. 

EON STRAINT, n. [Fr. contrainte.) Irresistible force, or 
its effect; any force, or power, physical or moral, which 
compels to act or to forbear action, or which urges so 
strongly as to produce its effect upon the body or mind. 
—SYN. Compulsion; violence ; necessity; urgency. 

€ON-STRAINTIVE, a. Having power to compel.— Carew. 

€ON-STRICT', v. t. [L. constringo.] To draw together ; to 
bind; to cramp; to draw into a narrow compass; hence, 
to contract or cause to shrink. 

€ON-STRICT'ED, pp. Drawn together; bound; contracted. 

CON-STRICTING, ppr. Drawing together; binding; con- 
See 

€ON-STRI€' TION, n. A drawing together or contraction 
by means of some inherent power, or by spasm, as distin- 
Ped from compression, or the pressure of extraneous 

s. 

€ON.STRICT'OR, n. 1. That which draws together or 
contracts.-In anatomy, a muscle which draws together 
or closes an orifice of the body. 2. A term applied to 
large serpents which crush their prey in their folds, as 

CON-STRINGE: (ken ét 

` on-strinj), v. t. (L. consiríngo.] To draw 
together; to strain into a iad t compa. d contract ; 
to force to contract itself. 
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€ON-STRINÓ'ED (kon-strinjd), pp. 

i together. š @& jd), pp. Contracted; drawm 
On-S ‘ENT, a. Having the quali 
binding, or compressing. quality of contracting 

€ON-STRING'ING, ppr. Drawing or compressing into e 
smaller compass ; contracting ; binding. 

€ON-STRU€T', e. t. (L. construo, constructum] 1. To put 
together the parts of a thing in thcir proper placc and or- 
der; as, to construct a house. 2. To devise and compose; 
as, to construct a new system. 3. To interpret or under- 
stand.—To construct an equation, in geometry, ia to form 
a geomctrical figure corresponding to the cquation.—Bvx, 
To build; erect; form; make; originate ; invent. 

€ON-STRU€T'ED, pp. Built; formed ; composed ; compiled. 

€ON-STU€T'ER, n. One who constructs or frames. 

€ON-STRUETING, ppr. Building; framing ; composing. 

€ON-STRU€' TION, ^. (L. constructio] 1. The act of 
building, or of devising and forming; fabrication. 2. The 
form of building: the manner of putting together the 
parts of a buil E: machine, or system; structure; 
conformation; as, excellence of a machine depends 
on its construction.—3. In grammar, syntax, or the ar- 
rangement and connection of words in a sentence, accord- 
ing to established usages, or the practice of good writers 
and speakers. 4. Sense; meaning; interpretation; ex- 
planation ; or the manner of understanding the arrange- 
ment of words, or of understanding facts. 5. The man- 
ner of describing a figure or porem in geometry.—6. In 
geometry, the construction of equations is the drawing of 
such lines and figures as are necessary to the solution of 
a problem or the demonstration of a theorem. 

€ON-STRU€'TION-AL, a. Pertaining to construction. (Un- 
reas 

€ON-STRU€'TION-IST, ^. One who puts a construction 
on the law, a aper or public document. 

€ON-STRUE€ , @ By construction; created or deo- 
duced by construction, or mode of interpretation; not 
directly expressed, but inferred. 

€ON-STRU VE-LY, adv. In a constructive manner; by 
way of construction or interpretation ; by fair inference. 

€ON.STRU€TTVE-NESS, n. Among phrenologists, the fac- 
uy mich leads to the formation of parts into a whole.— 

e. 

€ON-STRUCTURE (kon-strukt'yur), s. An edifice; pile; 
fabric.— Blackmore. 

* €ON'STRUE, v. t. (L. construo.] 1. To arrange words in 
their natural order; to reduce from a transposed to 8 
natural order, so as to discover the sense of a sentence , 
hence, to interpret; and, when applied to a foreign lan- 
guage, to translate ; to render into English. 2. To inter 
pret ; to explain; to show or to understand the meaning; 
as, I know not how to construe this conduct. 

€ON'STRU ED, pp. Arranged in natural order; interpreted, 
understood; translated. 

€ON'STRU-ING  ppr. Arranging in natural order; expound- 
ing; interpreting; translating. 

€ON’STU-PRATE, v. t. [L. constupro.] To violate: to de 
bauch ; to defile. 

€ON'STU-PRi-TED, pp. Debauched. 

€ON’STU-PRA-TING, ppr. Violating. 

€ON-STU-PRATION, n. The act of ravishing; violation, 
defilement.—Bishop Hall. 

€ON-SUB-SIST', v. £ To subsist together. 

€ON-SUB-STAN‘TIAL (-stan’shal), a, [L. consubstantialis. 
1. Having the same substance or essence; co-essential 
Of the same kind or nature. 

€ON-SUB-STAN'TIAL-IST, n. One who believes in con. 
substantiation.— Barrow. 

€ON-SUB-STAN-TI-AL'I-TY (.stan-she-al'e-te),n. 1. The ex- 
istence of more than one in the same substance.—Ham- 
mond. 2. Participation of the same nature. 

€ON-SUB-STAN'TIATE, v. t. (L. con and substantia.) To 
unite in one common substance or nature. 

€ON.SUB-STAN'TIATE, v. £ To profess consubstantia- 
tion.— Dryden. 

€ON-SUB-STAN'TIA-TED, pp. United in a common sub- 
etance. 

€ON-SUB-STAN'TIá-TING, ppr. Uniting in a common sub 
stance. 

€ON-SUB-STAN-TI-ATION (-stan-she-ë'shun), n. The un- 
ion of the body of our blessed Savior with the sacramental 
elements. The followers of Luther maintain that, after 
consecration of the elements, the body and blood of 
Christ are substantially present with the substance of the 
bread and wine, which is called consubstantiation or um 


ation. 

Sis De T e 
ON-SUE- -AL, a. Customary. 

€ON'SUL, n. (L.] 1. The chief magistrate of the S ned 
Roman republic, invested with regal au ” h > 
year. 2 À chief magistrate among tbe Pani NE 
their revolution, in imitation of the X in 4 

! commissioned by a king or state to resi a foreign 
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country as an agent or representative, to protect tho 

rights, commerce, merchants, and scamen of the state, 

and to aid the government in any commercial transac- 

tions with such foreign country. 4. An adviser.—Bacon; 
not authori:ed.) 

CONSUL GEN'ER-AL, m. A consul in the commercial 
ecnse, appointed for several places, or over several con- 
suls.— Encyc. Am. 

€ONSUL-AGE, n. A duty laid by the British Levant Com- 
pany on imports and cxports for the support of the com- 
gure affaira.— Eton. 

€ON'SUL-AR, a. Pertaining to a consul. 

€ON'SUL-ATE, n. (L. consulatus.) 1 The office of a con- 
sul 2. The jurisdiction or extent of a consul’s authority. 
3. The residence of a consul. 

€ON'SUL-8SHIP, n. The office of a consul; or the term of 
his office. 

€ON-SULT,, v. s. |L. consulto.) 1. To seek the opinion or 
advice of another, by a statement of facts and suitable in- 
quiries, for the purpose of directing one's own judgment; 
to advise with. 2, To take counsel together; to seek 
opinions and advice by mutual statements, in and 
reasonings ; to deliberate in common. 3. To consider 
with deliberation. 

€CON-SULT, v.t. 1. To ask advice of; to seek the opinion 
of another, as a guide to one’s own judgment. 2. To seek 
for information, or facts, in something ; as, to consult the 
books. 3. To regard; to have reference or respect to, in 
judging or acting; to decide or to act in favor of; as, to 
consult one's ease. 4. To plan, devise, or contrive ; [rare] 

° CON-SULT, n. The act of consulting; the effect of con- 
sultation ; determination ; a council or deliberating assem- 
bly.—Dryden, (This word is, I believe, entirely obsolete, ex- 


cept tn pats 

€ON-SU TAHON, n. 1. The act of consulting ; delibera- 
tion of two or more persons, with a view to some decision. 
9. A meeting of persons to consult together ; a council for 
deliberation ; as of legal counsel retained in a cause, or 
of physicians in a case of dangerous diaease.— Writ of con- 
sultation, in law, a writ awarded by a superior court, to 
return a cause, which had been removed by prohibition 
from an inferior court, to its original jurisdiction. 

€ON-SULT'"A-TYVE, a. Having the privilege of consulting. 

eon vere pp. Asked ; inquired of for opinion or ad- 

ce ; re 

€ON-SULT'ER, n. One who consults, or asks counsel or 
information. 

€ON-SULTING, ppr.ora. Asking advice; seeking informa- 
tion; deliberating and inquiring mutually; regarding. 

€ON-SON’A-BLE, a That may be consumed ; possible to 
be destroyed, dissipated, wasted, or spent. 

€ON-SOME’, v.t. (L.consumo.] 1. To destroy, by separating 
the parts of a thing, by decomposition, as by fire, or by 
eating, devouring, and ilating the form of a sub- 
stance. 2. To destroy by dissipating or by use; as, to 
consume an estate. 3. To spend; to cause to pass away, 
&s time. 4. To cause to disappear ; to waste slowly; as, 
“my flesh is consumed away."—Job. 5. To bring to utter 
ruin; to exterminate ; as, “to consume them in his an- 
ger."—SyN. To destroy; swallow up; ingulf; absorb; 
waste ; expend; squander lavish; dissipate. 

€ON-SUME', v. i. To waste away slowly ; to be exhausted. 

€ON-SÜM'ED (konsümd^, pp. Wasted; burned up; de- 
stroyed ; dissipated; squandcred; expended. 

€ON-SUM'ER, n. One who consumes, spends, wastes, or 

CONSUMING pyr. 1. Burning: destroyin 

| ppr. ; wasting; tro ; ex- 

| sears ; cating; devouring 2. a. That destroys. . 

* CON-SUM'Mi or €ON'SUM-MATE, v. t. [L. ccnsum- 
mo, consummatus.| To end; to finish by completing what 
was intended; to perfect; to bring or carry to the utmost 


int o? agree. 

€ÓN-SUM'MATE, a Complete; perfect; carried to tho ut- 
most extent or o de 

* €ON-SUM'Mi-TED or €ON'SUM-Mi-TED, pp. Com- 
pied; perfected; ended. 

€ON-SUM'MATE-LY, ado. Compar rfectly. 

* CON-SUM'M1-TING or €ON'SUM-MA-TING, ppr. Com- 

leting ; sagorplishing ; perfecting. 

OON-SUM-MI'TION, n. [L. consummatio.) 1. Completion; 
end; perfection of a work, process, or scheme. 2. The 
end, termination, or completion of the present m of 
things; the end of the world. 3. Death; the cnd of life. 

-Consummation of marriage, the most intimate union of 
the sexes, which completes the connubial relation. 
€ON-SUMPTION, n. [L. consumptio.] 1. The act of con- 
suming; destruction by burning, eating, devouring, scat- 
tering, dissipation, or by passing away, as time. The 
state of g wasted, or diminished. —3. In medicine, a 
bears of cp & gradual decay or dia ont the 
y ; [a word of extensive i ut particu ; 
the ase called phthis "pidas ial Raid perii 
tion, a disease seated in the lungs, attended with hectic 
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teren cough, &c.—Syn. Decay; decline ; waste ; destruc- 

on. 

risa utes a. 1. DEA UEM pigra exhaust- 
ng; having thc quality of consuming or dissipating. 2, 
Aftected with a consumption or pulmonic disease ; ix con 
sumptive lungs; or inclined to consumption ; pertaining 
to consumption; as, a consumptive cough. 

€ON-SUMP*TIVE-LY, ado. In a way tending to consump- 


tion. 

€ON-SUMP*TIVE-NESS, n. A state of being consumptive, 
or a tendency to a consumption. 

t CONST TIE a. [L. consuttlis.) That is sewed or stitched 


together. 

€ON-TAB'9-LATE, v.t. (L.contabulo.] To floor with boards. 

€ON-TABY-LA-TED, pp. Floored with boards. 

€ON-TABYU-LA-TING, prr. asi with boards. 

SON AES eon: n. The actof laying with boards, or 
of flooring. 

€ON TACT, n. (L. contactus] A touching; touch; close 
union or juncture of bodies. 

€ON-TA€' TION (shun), n. The act of touching. 

€ON-TÀ'GION (kon-tà jun), 2. de condado.) 1. Literally, a 
touch or touching. Hence, the communication of a dis. 
ease by contact, or the matter communicated. More gen- 
erally, that subtile matter which proceeds from a diseased 
person or body, and communicates the disease to another 
person. 2. That which communicates evil from one to 
another; infection; that which propagita mischief; as, 
the contagion of bad example. 3. Pestilence; a pestilen- 
tial disease ; venomous exhalationa ‘ 

€ON-TA'GIONED, a. Affected by contagion. 

€ON-TA'GION-IST, n. One who believes in the contagious 
character of certain diseases, as the plague, &c. 

€ON-TA'GIOUS (kon-t&jus), a. 1. Containing or generating 
contagion ; catching; that may be communicated by con- 
tact, or by a subtile, excreted matter. 92. Poisonous; pesti- 
lentíal; containing contagion. 3. Containing mischief that 
may be propagated. 4, That may be communicated from 
one to another, or may excite like affections in others. 

€ON-TA'GIOUS-LY, adv. B Cantas. 

€ON-TA‘GIOUS-NESS, w. qu ty of being contagious. 

€ON-TAIN' v. t. (L. contineo.] 1. To hold, as a vessel; to 
have capacity; to be able to hold; as, a gallon contains 
four quarta. 2. To hold or comprehend; as, “the heavens 
can not contain thee." 3. To hold or include within cer- 
tain limits; as, this review contains the article, this envel- 
op contains a letter. 4. To hold or restrain; as, he could 
not contain himself—Syn. To comprise; embrace; in- 
close ; include. 

€ON.TAIN, v. í. To Hve in continence or chastity.— Ar. 
buthnot. 


€ON-TAIN'A-BLE, a. That may be contained or comprised 
€ON-TAIN'ED (kon-tand), pp. d; comprehended ; com 
rised; included; inclosed. 
CON-TAINING, zpr. Holdings having 
N-TAIN » PPr. O $ c 
compre anag comprising ; including; inclosing. 
€ON-TAM'I-NATE, v.t. [L. contamino.) To corrupt the pu 
rity or excellence of; as, to contaminate the blood. It is 
usually employed in a figurative sense ; as, to contaminate 
the principles of the young.—SrN. To pollute; defile, 


sally; taint. 

€ON-TAMT-NATE, a. Polluted; defiled; corrupt. 

€ON-TAM1-N1-TED, pp. Polluted; defiled; tarnished. 

ENN tear a prr.or a. Polluting; defiling; tar 
nis. . 

€ON-TAM-I-NA TION, n. The act of polluting; pollution ` 
defilement; taint, 

€ON-TAMT-NA-TIVE, a. Adapted to contaminate.— West 


Rer. 

So SR a. Quarrel; contention.—Spenser. [Not Eng 
ish. 

t CONTEETION, n. (L. contego.] A covering. — Sir T 


Browne. 


t €ON-TEN'ER-A-TED, a. Violated; polluted.—Dict. 


acity to hold, 


€ON-TEMN’ (kon-tem), v. t. [L. contemno.) 1. To consider 
and treat as mean and despicable. 2. To neglect as un 
worthy of regard; to reject with disdain.—SyN. To de- 


ise; scorn; disdain; spurn; defy ; slight; neglect; un- 
rrate ; overlook. 
€ON-TEM'N ED (kon-temd?, pp. Despuec; scorned ; slight- 
ed; neglected, or rejected with disdain. i 
€ON.TEM'NER, n. One who contemns; a despiser; a 
acorner. ° 
€ON-TEM'NING, ppr. Despising; slighting as vile or des 
icable; neglecting or rejecting, as unworthy of re 
eON-TENTER, v. t. [Low L. contempero.) moderate 
to reduce to a lower degree by mixture with opposite or 
different qualities ; to temper. 
€ON-TENPER-A-MENT, ^. Moderated or quakbfied de- 
gree; a degree of any quality reduced to that of another ; 
temperament. 
€ON-TEMPER-ATE, v. t. To temper; to reduce the qual. 
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ity of, by mixing something opposite or diffcrent to mod- 


erate. 
€ON-TEM-PER-A'TION, n. 1. The act of reducing a qual- 
ity by admixture of the contrary; the act of moderating 
or tempering. 2. Temperament; proportionate mixture. 
(Instead of these words, temper end temperament are now 
nerall ned] 
€OÓN-TEM'PER-A-TURE, n. Like temperature or temper- 


ament. 

e CON-TEMPLATE or CONTEM-PLATE, e. t. [L. con- 
templor.) 1. To view or consider with continued atten- 
tion; as, to contemplate thc mysteries of redemption. 2. 
Tu consider or have in view, in reference to a tuture act 
or event; to intend. Hamilton.—Syn. To study; ponder; 
muse ; meditate on; dwellon; consider; intend ; design ; 


plan; purpose. 

* €ON.TEM'PLATE or €ON'TEM-PLATE, o. £ To think 
studiously; to study; to muse; to meditate. 

®€ON-TEMPLi-TED or €ON'TENM-PLi- TED, pp. or a 
Considered with attention ; meditated on, intended. 

t CON-TEMTLI-TING or €ON'TEM-PLZ-TING, ppr. Con- 
sidering with continued attention; mcditating on; musing. 

€ON-TEM-PLA'TION, n. [L. contemplatio.) 1. The act of 
the mind in considering with attention ; meditation ; study ; 
continued attention of the mind to a particular subject. 2. 
Holy meditation; attention to sacred things.—T^o have in 
contemplation, to intend or purpose, or to have under con- 
sideration. 

€ON-TEXM'PLA-TIST, n. . One who contemplates. 

€ON-TEM'PLA-TIVE, a. 1. Given to contemplation, or 
continued application of the mind to a subject; studious; 
thoughtful. 2. Employed in study. 3. Having the ap- 
pearance of study, or a studious habit 4. Having the 
power of thought or meditation. 

€ON-TEN PLA- E-LY, ado. With contemplation ; at- 
tentively ; thoughtfully ; with deep attention. 

* €ONTEM-PLA-TOR, n. One who contemplates; one 
employed in study or meditation ; an inquirer after know} 


edge. 

€ON-TEM-PO-RANE-OUS, a. [See CoTemponraky.} Liv- 
ing cr being at the same time. 

€ON-TEM-PO-RA'NE-OUS-NESS, n. The state of being 
p gu ; or of the same time. 

©ON-TEM-PO-RANE-OUS-LY, adv. At the same time with 
some other event. 

€ON-TEMPO-RA-RI-NESS, n. Existence at the same point 
of time.— Howell. 

€ON-TEM'PO-RA-RY, a. [It, Sp. contemporaneo ; Fr. con- 
temporain. For sake of eacier pronunciation, this 
word is often changed to cotemporary.] Coetaneous ; con- 
temporaneous; living at the same time; being or exist- 
ing ei the same time. See COTEMPORABY, the preferable 
wor 

€ON-TEMPO-RA-RY, n. 

th another. 
t €ON-TEM'PO-RIZE, v. t. To make contemporary; to 
lace in the same age or time. 

€ON-TEM'PO-RIZED, pp. Placed in the same time. 

€ON-TEM'PO-RIZ-ING, ppr. Placing in the same time. 

€ON-TEMPT' onemi n. [L. contemptus.) 1. The act 
of despising; the act of viewing or considering and treat- 
ing as mean, vile, and worthless ; hatred of what is mean 
or deemed vile. 2. The state of being despised; whence, 
in a Scriptural sense, shame, disgrace.—In law, disobedi- 
ence of the rules and orders of a court, which is a pun- 
ishable offense.—SrN. Disdain ; scorn; derision; mock- 
ery; contumely; neglect; disregard; slight 

€ON-TEMPTT-BLE, a. [L. contemptibilis.] 1. Worthy of 
contempt; that deserves scorn or disdain. 2 Apt to de» 

spie; contemptuous. Shak.; [not legitimate.]-—SYN. Des- 

picable ; abject; vile; mean; base; paltry; worthless ; 


sorry ; pitiful; scurrile. 

€ON-TEMPTT-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being contempt- 
ible, or of being despised; despicableness; meanness ; 
vileness. 

€ON-TEMPTI-BLY, adv. In a contemptible manner. — 
Syn. Meanly ; AP scurvily; abjectly; vilely ; despi- 


cably. 
a. Manifestin ressing contempt 
I disdain- 


€ON-TEMPT"9-OU or ap 
or disdain—SyN. Scornful; insolent; haughty ; 
ful; cavalier; supercilious ; insulting; contumelious ; af- 
frontive; abusive; fastidious. 

CON-TENPTU-OUS-LY, adv. In acontemptuous manner; 
with scorn or disdain; despitefully. 

€CON-TEMPTU-OUS-NESS, xs. Disposition to contempt ; 
act of contempt ; insolence ; scornfulness ; haughtincss. 

€ON-TEND*, v. 1. [L. contendo.) 1. To strive, or to strive 
against; to struggle in opposition. 2 To strive; to use 
earnest efforts to obtain, or to defend and preserve ; as, 
to contend for the faith. 3. To diapute earnestly ; to strive 
in debate. 4. To reprove sharply; to chide ; to strive to 
convince and reclaim. 5. To strive in opposition. 6. To 
quarrel; to dispute fiercely; to wrangle —To contend for, 
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One who lives at the same time 
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to strive to MR SYN. To atru 
; emulate; contest; litigate ; dispute, rebuke : debate 
€ÓN-TEND', v. & To dispute; to contest, This tr 
use of contend is not strictly legitimate. ae 
€ON-TEND ED, I Urged in argument or debate; dle. 
pua; contes 
€ON-TEND'ENT, n. An antagonist or opposcr. 
€ON.TEND'ER, n. One who contends; a combatant: a 
CONTENDING te tri | 
-TE » PPr. 1. Striving; struggling to oppose 
debating; urging in argument; Quargollns 2. a Clash: 
cON TEN E MENT, w. Land, 
- 'E-MENT, n. Land, or freehold, conti 
tenement.— Blackstone. $ eee 
€ON-TENT', a. i contentus.) Literally, held, contained 
within limits; hence, quiet ; not disturbed ; having a mind 
at peace; easy; satia ed, 80 as not to repinc, object, or 


Oppose. 

€ON-TENT', v. t. 1. To satisfy the mind; to make quict, 
sn as to stop complaint or opposition ; to appease ; to make 
easy in any situation. 2. To please or gratify. 

€ON-TENT, ^. 1. Rest or quietness of the mind in the 
present condition. 2. Acqulesccnce ; satisfaction without 
examination. 3. That which is contained; capacity; but 
contents is more common. 4. The term used in the House 
d Lords, in England, to express an asscnt to a bill or mo- 

on. 

€ON-TENT-Ai TION, n. Content; satisfaction. 

€ON-TENT'ED, pp. or a. Satisfied ; quiet; easy in mind , 
not complaining, opposing, or demanding more. 

€ON-TENTED-LY, adv. In a contented manner; quietly, 
without concern. 

€ON-TENT'ED-NESS, n. State of resting in mind; quiet; 
satisfaction of mind with any condition or event. 

1t €ON-TENTFUL, a Full of contentment. 

€ON-TEN' TION, n. (L. contentio.] 1. Strife; a violent ef. 
fort to obtain something, or to resist a person, claim, or 
injury. 2. Strife in words or debate; controversy. 3. 
Strife or endeavor to exccl; emulation. 4. Eazerncse; 
zeal; ardor; vehemcnce of endeavor; [0bs.}—SyNon, 
Struggle; contest; litigation ; controversy; quarrel; con- 
flict ; del; dissension ; variance ; disagreement ; debate, 
competition ; emulation; discord. 

€ON-TEN'TIOUS (kon-ten'shus), a. [Fr. contentieux] 1. 
Apt to contend; given to angry debate. 2. Relating to 
contention in law; relating to litigation ; having power to 
decide causes between contending parties ; as, a court of 
contentious jurisdiction. 3. Exciting, or es A to pro- 
voke contention or disputes.—SyN. Quarrclsome ; pug- 
nacious; dissensious; wrangling ; litigious; perverse; 


eevish. 

€ON-TEN'TIOUS-LY, adv. In a contentious manner ; quar- 
relsomely ; perversely. 

€ON.TEN'TIOUS-NESS, n. A disposition to contend ; 

roncness to contest; perverseness ; quarrclsomeness. 
€ÓN.TENT'LESS, a. Discontented ; dissatisficd ; uneasy. 

t €ON-TENT'LY, adv. In a contented way. 

€ON-TENTMENT, n. [Fr. contentement.) A resting or sat- 
isfaction of mind without disquiet.—SYvN. Content; re- 
pose; acquicscence ; gratification. 

*€ONTENTS or €ON-TENTS, n. pl. 1. That which is 
contained ; the thing or things held, included, or compre- 
hended within a limit; heads of what a book contains; 
as, the contexte of a book.—2. In geometry, the quantity 
of matter or space included in certain lines; area or so- 
lidity.— Bacon. 

€ON-TERM'IN-A-BLE, a. [L. con and terminus.) Capablo 
of the same bounds. 

€ON-TERMTN-ATE, a. Having the same bounds.—Ben 
Jonson. 

€ON-TERM'TN-OUS, 1 a. [L.contermínus.] Bordcring upon; 

€ON.TERMATN.AL, $ touching at the boundary; contig- 


uous. 

t €ON-TER-RA'NE-AN, j^ 

t €ON-TER-RA'NE-.OUS, $ the same country. 

€ON.TES-SE-RA'TION, n. Assembly; collection. 

€ON-TEST, v. t. [Fr.contester.] To strive earnestly in ac- 
tion or ar nt; as, the s rs contested cvery inch of 
ground; this point was warmly contested by the lawyers. 
—SYN. To dispute; controvert; debate; litigate ; oppose; 
argue; contend. 

€ON-TEST, v. i 1. To strive; to contend. 
emulate. ' I 

€ON'TEST, n. 1. Struggle for victory, superiority, or ia 
defense ; struggle in arms. 2. Violent controversy ; ste 
in argument. —SvN. Conflict; combat; battle; encounter; 
shock ; struggle ; dupute ; altercation i debate ; contro- 
versy ; difference; di ment ; strife. eu ; 

€ON-TEST'A-BLE, a. That may be disputed or debated ; 

isputable ; controvertible. : 
CONTESTA-BLENESS, n. Possibility wade A — 
€ON.TEST-X TION, n. 1. The act of contesting ; ; 


dispute. 2 Testimony; proof hy witncsece — 
K; Q as J; B as Z; CH as SH; TH as in this. t Obsolete, 


le; vie with; strive ; op. 


[L. conterraneus.] Being of 


9. To vie; to 
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CON TESTED. pp ora hiqutusL 

EON TESPING, jm. Disputing. 

€ON-VESTING, w. Tho act of contending.— Barter. 

CON-TE2TTING- Y, ede. Ina contending niannor. 

CON TESTLESS, & Not to be disputed. —7/il. 

(CON-TEN, e. L To weave tozether.— Boyle. 

CON PENT. a. [l~ conte. us.) Tho general scrics or com- 
postua of a discourse; more icularly, the parts of a 
discourse which precede or follow the sentence quoted ; 
the ses of Scripture which are near the text, either 
before at or after it. 

CON TENT, a Knit or woven together; close; firm. 

ICON F'ENT, e. To knit together. 

CON .TFNTURE (kon-textyur), a. The interweaving sev- 
cral parts into one body ; the disposition and union of thc 
con» tu it. parta of a thing, with respect to cach other; 
comin «iti m of parts ; constitution. 

CON TENTU-RAL, a. Pertaining to contexture, or to the 
buman fran. , 

CON TEXTURED, & Woven; formed into texture. 

CON l'IG-NA TION, n. (L. contignatio.] 1. A frame of 
brams; a story. 2 The act of training together, or unit- 
inc beams in a fabric. 

C€ON-TI.GC TY, m. Actual contact of bodics; a touching. 


— Hale. 
€ON-TIGV-OUS, e. (L. contiguus.] Touching; meeting or 
joining at the surface or border. [The word is somctimes 
uscd in a wider sense, though not with strict propriety, for 
@yer-nt or ner, Sera being absolutely in contact. ]— 
Sys. Adjoining; accnt; near. 
cox TIG t OU LY, ado. In a manner to touch; without 
intervening space. 
€ON-TIG€-OUz-NESS, n. 
of surfaccs or borders. 
€ONTI-NENCE, i [b continentia.) 1. In a general sense, 
€ON TI-.NEN.CY, $ restraint which a person imposes 
upon his desires and passions; self-command.—2. Appro- 
priatcly, the restraint of the passion for sexual enjoyment; 
resistance of concupiscence ; forbearance of lewd pleas- 
ures; hence, chastity. But the term is usually applied to 
males, as chastity is to females. 3. Forbearance of lawful 
pleasure. 4. Moderation in the indulgence of sexual en- 
soy ment 5. Continuity ; uninterrupted course; [not now 


used. 
€ONTI-NENT, a. (L. continens.) 1. Refraining from un- 
lawful sexual commerce, or moderate in the indulgence 
of lawful pleasure; chaste. 2. Restrained; moderate ; 
temperate. 3. Opposing; restraining. 4. Continuous; 
connected; not interrupted.—Brerewood. 
€ON'TI-NENT, x. 1. In geography, a great extent of land, 
not disjoined or intcrrupted by a sea; a connccted tract 
of land of great extent; as, the eastern and western con- 
tinent. 2. That which contains any thing.—Shak. ; (not used.] 
€ON-TENENT'AL, a. Pertaining or relating to a conti- 
nent.—In America, pertaining to the United States, as con- 
tinental money, in distinction from what pertains to the 
separate states; [a word much used during the Revolution.) 
CON TEINENT-LY, adv. In a continent manner; chastely; 
moderately ; tempcrately. 
I CON-TINGE,, v. i. (L. contingo.] To touch; to happen. 
€ON-TIN'GENCE, 1n. (L. contingens.) 1. The q" Y of 
€ON.TIN'ÓEN-CY, $ being contingent or casual; a hap- 
ning; or the possibility of coming to pass. 2. A fortu- 
tous event; as, various contingencies may alter the re- 
sult.—Syvx. Casualty; accident; chance. 
€ON.TIN'ÓENT, a. 1. Falling or coming by chance; that is, 
without design or expectation on our part—2 In law, de- 
uding on an unccrtainty.—Syn. Accidental; casual; 
rtuitous ; incidental 
CON-TINGENT, ^. 1. A fortuitous event; that which 
comes without our design, forcsight, or expectation. 2. 
That which falls to one in a division or apportionment 
among a number; a quota; a suitablc share; proportion ; 
as, each party shall furnish his contingent of men and 


money. 
CONTINGENT-LY, adv. Accidentally; without design or 


re t. 

CON TINGENT-NESS, n. The state of being contingent; 
fortuitousness. 

CON-TIN'U-A-BLE, a That may be continued. 

€ON-TIN'V-AL, a. (Fr. continuel; L. continuus.) 1. Pro- 
ceeding without interruption or cessation; not intermit- 
ting; uscd in reference to time. 2. Very frequent; often 
r ; a& continual interruptions.—3. Continual fe- 
vcr, or continued fever, a fever that abates, but never en- 
tirely intermita till it comcs to a crisis; thus distinguished 
from remitting and intermitting fever. —4. Continual claim, 
in law, a claim that is rnade from time to time within ev- | 
pal year or cayi o land or other cstate, the possession of ! 
which can not be obtained without hazard. 5. Perpetual 
6. Continual ionals, quantities in continued pro- 
portion. [See CoNTINUED.]—Svx. Constant; perpetual ; i 
unceasing; inccssant ; uninterrupted ; unintermitted. | 


A state of contact; close union 
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€ON-TINU.AL-LY, adv. 1. Without panse or cessanon; 
unceasingly. 2. Very often ; in repeated succession; from 
Hime. to dine.—Syn. Constantly ; inccssantly ; perpetual- 
ly; always. 
€ON-TINS-AL-NESS, f. Permanence.—Hales. 
€OXN-TINU-ANCE, n. 1. A holding on or remaining in a 
articular state, or in a course or scrics. Applied to time, 
duration ; a state of lasting; as, the pleasures cf the world 
are of short continuance. 2. Perseverance ; as, “by pa- 
ticnt continuance in well doing."—Rom.,ii 3. Abode ; res» 
idence ; as, during my continuance in thc country. 4. Suc 
cession uninterrupted; continuation; a prolonging of ex- 
istence. 5. Progression of time.—6. In law, the defcrring 
of a suit, or the giving of a day for the parties to a suit to 
ar. 7. In the United States, the deferring of a trial or 
suit from one stated term of the court to another. 8. Con- 
tinuity ; resistance to a separation of parts; a holding to- 
ther e used.) 
€ON-TIN'U-ATE, v. t. To join closely togcther.— Potter. 
€ON-TIN'S-ATE, a. (L. continuatus.) 1. Closely united, 
holding together ; [little used.] 92. Uninterrupted; un- 


broken; (little used. 
€ON-TIN'9-À TED, PP Closely joined. 
€ON-TINY-ATE.-LY, adv. With continuity; without inter 
ruption. [Little used.) 


€ON-TINY-A-TING, ppr. Closely uniting. 

@ON-TIN-U-A“TION, n. (L. continuatio.] 1. Extension of 
existence in a series or line; as, the continuation of the 
species. 2. Extension or carrying on to a further point; 
as, the continuation of a history. 3. Extension in space ; 
a carrying on in length; as, the continuation of a road.— 
SYN. Prolongation; continuance ; extension ; protraction. 

€ON-TIN'U-A-TIVE, n. 1. An expression noting perm» 
nence or duration.—2. [n grammar, a word that continues. 

€ON-TIN'U-A-TOR, n. One who continues or keeps up a 
series or succession. 

€ON-TIN'UE (kon-tin'yu), v. & (Fr. continuer; L. continuo.) 
1. To remain in a state or p ; to abide for any time 
indefinitely ; as, “they continue there to this day." 2. To 
last; to be durable; to endure; to be permanent; as, 
“thy kingdom shall not continue.” 3. To persevere; to 
be steadfast or constant in any course; as, “continue yo 
in my word.” 

€ON-TIN'BE, v. t. 1. To protract; not to cease from or to 
terminate. 2. To extend from one thing to another ; to 
produce or draw out in length; as, to continue a line from 
C to D. 3. To persevere in ; not to cease to do or use. 
4. To hold to or unite; (not used.] 

€ON-TIN'S ED, Fi ora. 1. Drawn out; protracted ; pro 
duced ; extended in length; extended without interrup 
tion. 2 a. Extended in time without intermission; pro- 
ceeding without cessation; uninterrupted ; unceasing. — 
Continued ion, in arithmetic and algebra, a propor: 
tion composed of two or more equal ratios, in which tho 
consequent of each preceding ratio is the same with the 
antecedent of the following one,as4:8::8:16:: 16:32 

€ON-TIN'9-ED-LY (kon-tin'yu-ed-le), ade. Without inter 
ruption; without ceasing.— Norris. 

€ON-TIN'O-ER, n. One who continues; one who has the 

wer of perseverance. 

€ON-TIN'9-ING, ppr. 1. Remaining fixed or permanent; 
abiding; lasting; enduring; persevering; protracting; 
idum length. 2. a. Permanent. 

€ON-TI-NUT.TY, n. (L. contínuitas.] Connection uninter- 
rupted ; cohesion ; close union of parts; unbroken tex 
ture.— Law of continuity, in physics, the principle thaj 
nothing passes from one state into another without pass 
ing through ali the intermediate states.— Brande. 

€ON-TIN'9-O. [It] In music, continued. 

€ON-TIN^g-OUS, a. (L. continvus] Joined without inter- 
vening space. 

€ON-TINY-OUS-LY, adv. In continuation without inter- 
ruption. 

€ON-TOR-NI-A'TY, n. (It contorno.) In numismatics, s 
species of medals or medallions, with a curved furrow 
(contorno) on each side, supposed to be of the time of 
Constantinc. 2 

€ON-TORT, v. t. (L. contorqueo, contortus.) To twist to- 
gether ; to writhe. 

€ON-TORT'ED, pp.ora. Twisted over each other in oblique 
directions. 

€ON-TOR' TION, n. (Fr. contorsion.] 1. A twisting; a writh- 
ing; a wresting; a twist; wry motion—2. In medicine, a 
twisting or wresting of a limb or member of the body out 
of its natural situation; the iliac passion ; partial disloca 
tion ; distorted spine; contracted neck. 

€ON- TOUR (kon-toor), n. (Fr. contour.] The outline; the 
line that bounds, defincs, or terminates a figure. 

€ON-TOUR'NI-A-TED (kon-toor"ne-&ted), a. Having edges 
appearing s: turnedina "am fyi ; 

€O ,atin preposition signi ainst, in op- 
er ig entering into the composition of tome English 
words. 
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€ON'TRA-BAND, a. Literally, contrary to ban or edict; 
prohibited.—Contraband goods arc such as are prohibited 
to be imported or exported, either by the laws of a par- 
ticular kingdom or state, or by thc law of nations, or by 
special treaties. 

€ON'TRA-BAND, s. J. Prohibition of trading in goods 
eontrary to the laws of a state or of nations. 2 Illegal 
traffic.— Burke. I 

€ON'TRA-BAND, v. t. To import goods prohibited. 

€ON'TRA-BAND-IST, n. One who traffics illegally. 

€ON-TRA-BAS'SO. [s] The largest kind of bass-viol, usu- 
ally called the double bass. 

CONTRA BONOS MORES. [L.] Against good morals. 

€ON-TRA€T', v. t. (L. contraho, contractum.) 1. To draw 
together or nearcr; to draw into & less compass ; as, to 
contract the mind, to contract one's business. 2, To draw 
the parts together; to wrinkle; as, to contract one's brow. 
3. To betroth; to affiance; as, to contract a daughter in 
marriage. 4. To draw to; to bring on; as, to contract 
debts. 5. To shorten by omission of a letter or syllable. 
6. To reduce to narrower limits; as, to contract an cssay. 
-SyN. To shorten; abridge; epitomize; narrow; lessen; 
condense; reduce ; confine; incur. 

€ON-TRA€T', v. i. 1. To shrink; to become shorter or 
narrower. 2. To bargain; to make a mutual agreement, 
as between two or more persons. 

€ON-TRACT', for contracted, pp. Affianced ; betrothed.— 


€ON'TRACT, n. 1. An agreement or covenant between 
two or more persons; a mutual promise upon lawful con- 
sideration or cause, which binds the parties to a perform- 
ance; a bargain; a compact. 2. The act by which a man 
and woman are betrothed, each to the other. 3. The 
writing which contains the agreement of parties, with the 
terms and conditions.—SvN. Covenant; agreement; com- 
bert stipulation ; bargain ; arrangement; obligation. 
€ON-TRACT'ED, pp. 1. Drawn together, or into a shorter 
or narrower compass; shrunk; betrothed ; incurred; 
bargained. 2. a. Drawn together; narrow ; mcan; self- 
ish.— Contracted vein, or vena contracta, a term denoting 
the diminution which takes place in the diameter of a 
stream of water issuing from a vessel at a short distance 
from the discharging aperture.—Hebert. 
CON-TRACTED-LY, adv. In a contracted manner. 
€ON-TRA€T'ED-NESS, n. 1. The state of being contract- 
ed. 2. Narrowness; meanness; excessive selfishness. 
CON-TRACT-I-BIL1-TY, n. Possibility of being contract- 
ed ; A CD suffering contraction. 
CON-TRACTTBLE,a. Capable of contraction. 
CON-TRAETI-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of suffering con- 
traction ; Hr ee 
€ON-TRAE€TILE, a. iere ar contract; having the 
power of shortening, or of drawing into smaller en- 


sions. 

€ON-TRA€T-IL T-TY, ^. The inherent quality or force by 
which bodies shrink or contract. 

€ON-TRACT'NG, ppr. 1. Shortening or narrowing ; draw- 
ing together ; lessening dimensions; shrinking; making a 
bargain; betrothing. 2. a. Making or having made a con- 
tract or treaty ; stipulating. 

€ON-TRA€'TION, n. [L.contractio.] 1. The act of drawing 
together, or shrinking; the act of shortening, narrowing, | 
or lessening extent or dimensions, by causing the parts | 
of a body to approach nearer to each other; the state of ! 
being contrac 2. The act of shortening, abridging, or . 
reducing within a narrower compass by any means.—3. 
In grammar, the shortening of a word, by thc omission of 
a letter or syllable. 4. A contract; marriage contract; 

not used.) 5. Abbreviation. 

@ON-TRACTOR, n. 1. One who contracts; one of the 

arties to a bargain; one who covenants to do any thing 
or another. 2. One who contracts or covenants with a 
government to furnish provisions or other supplies, or to 
perform any work or service for the public, at a certain 
. price or rate. 

CONTRA-DANCE, n. (Fr. contre-danse.] A dance in which 
the partners are arranged in opposition, or in opposite lines. 
[It is more generally spelled and pronounced country- 
dance, though in opposition to the meaning and derivation. ] 

€ON-TRA-DIET', v. t. (L. contradico.] 1. To oppose b 
words ; to assert the contrary to what has been assertc 
or to deny what has been affirmed. 2. To oppose ; to be 
directly contrary to; as, his actions contradict his words. 

—SrN. To oppose; gainsay ; deny; resist; impugn; cor- 
rect ; rectify; retract; recall; recant. 

VOI ee pp. Opposed in words; oppoeed ; de- 


ed. 
€ON-TRA-DIETER, n. One who eontradicts or denies; 


an opposer.—Swi 

€ON- RADICTING, . Affirming the contrary to what 
has been asserted ; dering: opposing. 

€ON-TRA-DIETION, n. (L. contradictio.] 1. An asscrtion 
of the contrary to what has bcen said or affirmed; denial; 
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contrary declaration. 2. Opposition, whcther by words, 
reproaches, or attempts to defeat. 3. Direct opposition 
or repugnancy ; inconsistency with itsclf ; incongruity or 
contraricty of things, words, thoughts, or propositions, 
t €ON-TRA-DIEe'TION-AL, a. Inconsistent. — 
€ON-TRA-DIETIOUS (-dik’shus), a. 1. Filled with contra 
dictions ; inconsistent 2. Inclined to contradict; dis- 
osed to deny or cavil. 3. Opposite ; inconsistent. 
€ON-TRA-DI OUS-NESS, n. 1. Inconsistency; contre- 
riety to itself. 2. Disposition to contradict or cavil 
€ON-TRA-DIETIVE, a. Containing contradiction. 
€ON-TRA-DIOCTATVE-LY, adv. By contradiction. 
€ON-TRA-DICT'O-RI-LY, adv. In a contradictory manner; 
in a manncr inconsistent with itself, or opposite to others. 
€ON-TRA-DICT'O-RI-NESS, n. Direct opposition; contra- 
ney in assertion or effect. 
€ON-TRA-DIET'O-RY, a. 1. Affirming the contrary; im- 
plying a denial of what has been asserted. 2. Inconsist- 
ent; opposite ; contrary. 
€ON-TRA-DIETO-RY, n. A proposition which denies or 
opposes another in all its terms; contrariety; inconslat 


ency. 
coNTRADIS-TINET, a. Distinguished by opposite quab 

ea. 
€ON-TRA-DIS-TINC'TION, n. Distinction by opposite qual. 


ities. 
SON TEADISTINSTIVE a; Distinguishing by opposites, 
arris. 
€ON-TRA-DIS-TIN*GUISH Sut iiu v. & To distin- 
gun not merely by difterential, but by opposite qualities. 
€ON-TRA-DIS-.TIN"GUISHED (-ting’gwisht), vp. Distin- 


n by o ites. 
€ON-TRA-DIS-TIN*GUISH-ING, ppr. Distinguishing by op- 


osites. 

eON-TRA-FIS'SURE (fish'yur, n. In surgery, a fissure or 
fracture in the crantum, on the side opposite to that which 
received the blow, or at some distancc from it. 

€ON-TRA-INDI-CANT, n. A symptom that forbids to treat 
a disordcr in the usual way.—Burke. 

€ON-TRA-IN'DI-CATE, v. t. In medicine, to indicate some 
method of cure, contrary to that which the general tenor 
of the disease requires; or to forbid that to be done which 
the main scope of the malady points out. 

' €ON-TRA-IN'DI-CA-TED, pp. Indicating a method contrary 

to the usual one. 

SON THA IN DISETING ppr- Indicating a contrary meth. 

of cure. 

€ON-TRA-IN-DI-CATION, n. An indication, from some 
peculiar ptom or fact, that forbids the method of 
cure which the main symptoms or nature of the disease 


De py, 

€ON-TRAL'TO, n. [It] In music, the part immediately 
below the treble ; called, also, the counter tenor. 

€ON'TRA-MURE, n. An out wal. See COUNTERMURE. 

€ON-TRA-NAT'U-RAL, a. Opposite to nature. [Rare.] 

€ON-TRA-NI'TEN-CY, n. Reaction; resistance to force. 

t €ON-TRA-POSE', v. t. To set in opposition. 

€ON-TRA-PO-8Y"TION (-zish*un), n. A placing over against; 
opposite position. 

€ON-TRA-PUNT'AL, a. Pertaining to counterpoint. 

€ON-TRA-PUNTIST, n. One skilled in counterpoint. 

Po tu ud tua n. Contrariety to rule, or to 
regularity. 

€ON-TRA’RI-ANT, a. [Fr] Contradictory ; opposite ; in- 

consistent. [Little used. 

ON'TRA-RYES (kon‘tra-riz), n. pl. In logic, p sitions 

which destroy each other, but of which the falsehood of 

one does not establish the truth of the other. 

€ON-TRA-RI'E-TY, n. [L. contrarietas.] 1. Opposition in 
fact, essence, quality, or principle. 2. Quality or position 
destructive of its opposite.—Syn. Inconsistency ; diserep- 
ancy i repi ance. 

€ON'TRA-RI-LY, adv. In an opposite manner; in opposi- 
tion; on the other side ; in opposite ways. 

€ON'TRA-RI-NESS, n. Contrariety; opposition. 

€ON-TRIRI-OUS, a. Contrary; opposite; repugnant. 

€OR-TRA'RI-OUS-LY, adv. Contraruy; oppositely.—SAak. 

€ON'TRA-RI-WISE, adv. On the contrary; oppositely ; on 
the other hand. 

€ON'TRA-RY, a. [L. contrarius.) 1. Acting against or in an 
opposite direction; as, a contrary wind. 2. Contradictory; 
not merely different, but inconsistent or repugnant; as, 
contrary to your interests. jective, in many 
phrases, is to be treated grammatically as an advcrb, or as 
an adjective referring to a sentence or affirmation ; as, 
this happened contrary to my expectations] —Srx. 
verse; repugnant; hostile; inimical; discordant; incon- 
sistent. 


€ON'TRA-RY, n. 1. A thing that is contrary or of opposite 
qualities. 2. A proposition contrary to another, or a fact 
contrary to what is allcged.—On the contrary, in opposi- 
tion; on the other side.— 7v the contrary, to an opposite 


purpose or fact. 


CON 
€UN TRA-RY, v. t. (Fr. contraricr.) To contradict or op- 


eds TRA RY-AINDED, a. Of a diferent mind or opin- 
fon. — Hall. 

ECON- TRUST, e. & [Fr. contraster.] 1. To set in opposition 
different things or qualities, to show the superior excel- 
lence of one ; sot aren ive conii ej me rien and 
the r—2 In painting and sculpture, to placo figures iu 
Sack oprovition or dissimilitude that the one aball give 
greater visibility and eflect to the other; as, "the figures 
of the groups must contrast each other."—JDryden. 

€ON.TRAST, v. & To stand in contrast or opposition to; 
as, “this region contrasts, in most respects, with the bar- 
ren wastes of Anti-Libanus.”— Kitto. 

€ONTRXST, s. 1. Opposition of things or qualities; or 
the placing of opposite things in view, to exhibit the supe- 
rior excellence of one to more advantage.—2. In painting 
and sculpture, an opposition or dissimilitude of figures, 
&c., by which one part gives more visibility and effect to 
another.— Elmers. 

€ON-TRASTED, pp. or a. Set in opposition ; examined in 


opposition. 

CONTRASTING, . Placing in opposition, with a view 
to exhibit the ditlerence of things, and exhibit the advan- 
tage or excellence of one beyond that of the other. 

€ONTRA-TEN'OR, 2. In music, a middle part between the 
tenor and treble ; contralto; counter. 

€ONTRATE-WHEEL, n. A wheel, the teeth of which lie 
contrary to those of the other wheels, that is, parallel to 
the axis; used chiefly for clock-work. 

€ON-TRA-VAL-LATION, n. [Fr. coztrevallation.] In forti- 
eios & trench guarded with a parapet, formed by the 

siegers between their camp and the place besieged, to 

eecure themselves, and check the aallies of the Bon. 

€ON-TRA-VENE, v. t. [L. contravenio.] To oppose in prin- 
ciple or effect ; to obstruct in operation ; as, this law con- 
travenes the principles of the constitution. —SvN. To con- 
tradict; set aside ; nullify; defeat; cross; obstruct. 

€ON-TRA-VEN'ED (kon-tra-veend’), pp. Opposed; ob- 
structed. 

€ON-TRA-VEN'ER, n. One who opposes. 

€ON-TRA-VËNTNG, ppr. Opposing in principle or effect. 

€ON-TRA-VEN'TION, n. Opposition ; obstruction; a de- 
feating of the operation or effect. 

€ON-TRA-VERSION, n. [L. contra and versio.) A turning 
to the opposite side ; antistrophe. 

€ON-TRA-YER'VA, n. [Sp. contrayerba.) Literally, an anti- 
dote ; the popular name of several South American herba- 
ccous plants, whose roots are sometimes used in medicine. 

€ON-TREC-TA' TION, n. [L. contrectatio. A touching or 

CONTRE TEMPS Q g), n. [Fr] A pect- 

në g on-tr-táng), n. [Fr. n unex 

ed accident, which throws every thing ino confusion. 
€ON.TRIB'E-TA-BLE, a. That can be contributed. 
€ON-TRIBU.-TA-RY, a. Poying tribute to the same sover- 

eim ; contributing aid to the same chief or principal. 
€ON-TRIBUTE, v. t. (L. contribuo.] 1. To give or grant in 

common with others; to give to a common atock, or for 

& common purpose; to pay a share. 2. To impart a por- 

tion or share to a common purpose. 

€ON-TIUB UTE, v.i. To give a part; to lend a portion of 
power, aid, or influence; to have a share in any act or 
eficct.—$ vx. To impart; minister; conduce ; administer ; 

ce Tas: forward. 

N-TRIBE-TED, pp. Given or advanced to a common 
fund. stock, or purpose ; paid as a share. 

py tipo a ppr. ring in common with others to 

$ rpose ; imparting a share 
€ON-TRI-BGTION, n. 1. The act of ving to a common 
stock, thera ; £ : 


pero of cach man's share of some common expense. 
citber by an individual or by many.—3. In a nay sense, 
impousitons paid by a frontier country to secure them- 
positions upon a country mth ics M ou Shey Which 
are levied under various pretenses, eg eee 


©ON-TIIBU-TIVE, a. Tending to contrib te ; tribu- 
ting; having the power or quality of giving a portion of 
aid or intluence ; lending aid to promote, in concurrence 


é eg others. 

N-IRIB'U-TOR, n. One who contributes : 

gives or pays money to a common object. dr 

€ON-THI BU-TO-KY, a. Contributing to the same stock or 
purpose; promoting the same end ; bringing assistance to 
some: juint design, or increase to some common stock. 

t CON-TRISTATE, e. t [L. t> To make sorrowful. 

!€ox. TRIS-TA"TION, n. The act of making sad.— Bacon 

* CONTRITE. a. [L. contritus] Literally, worn or bruised 
Hence, broken-hearted for sin ; deeply affected with gricf 
and sorrow for having offended God Syn. Penitent; re- 

 peutant ; humble ; eorrowful. : 
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* €ONTRITE-LY, adv. In a contrite manner; with pent 


tence. 
* €ON TRITE-NESS, n. Deep sorrow and penitence for sin 
€ON-TRY"TION (kon-trish'un), n. (L. contritio.) 1. The ac 
of grinding or rubbing to powder. 2 Deep sorrow for 
sin; grief of heart for wrong doing, especially toward 
God.—Syn. Repentance ; penitence ; humiliation ; com 
a rdon ; self-reproach ; remorse. 
N-TRIV'A.BLE, a. That may be contrived ; capable of 
being planned, invented, or devised. 
€ON-TRIV'ANCE, n. 1. The act of inventing, devising, or 
planning. 92. The thing invented or planned; disp 
of parts or causes by design.—SYN. Device; plan; scheme; 
invention; project; design; machination; shift. 
€ON-TRIVE’, v. t. [Fr. controuver.] 1. To frame or devise 
some ,as a machine, a plan, &c. 2. To wear out; 
[^ Totum hunc contrivi diem."—Ter.] “Three ages such 
as mortal men contrive.” —Spenser; [obs.]—SvN. To in 
vent; discover; plan; concert; project; plot; hatch. 
€ON-TRIVE'v.£ To form or design; to plan; to scheme 
SOR TRIVAD (kon-trivd^), pp. or a. Invented; planned, 
evised. 
€ON-TRIVEMENT, n. Contrivance; invention. 
€ON-TRIV'ER,«. An inventor; one who plans or devises , 
a scheiner. 
€ON-TRIVING, ppr- Planning; forming in design. 
€ON-TROL', n. (Fr. controlle.] 1. Primarily, a book, regis- 
ter, or account, kept to correct or check another account 
or register; a counter-roll Hence, check; restraint 2, 
Power ; authority; government; command. 3. He or 
that which restrains.— Burke. 
€ON-TROL’, v.t. To keep under check by a counter-regis- 
ter or double account ; as, to control the public accounts. 
2. To place or keep under restraint; as, to control one's 
passions. 3. To have under command and direction ; as, 
to control the measures of government.—4. In law, to over- 
rule and govern in opposition ; as, “a recital can not con- 
trol the plain words in the granting part of a deed."—S vw. 
To restrain; rule; govern; direct; check; curb; over- 
wer; counteract. 
€ÓN-TROL'LA-BLE, a. That may be controlled, checked, 
or restrained ; subject to command. 
SON TEOELED (kon-tróld), pp. Checked; restrained , 
verne 
€OÓN.TROL'LER, n. (Norm. countrerouler.) 1. One who 
controls or restrains; one who has the power or authority 
to govern or control 2. An officer appointed to keep a 
counter-register of accounts, or to oversee, control, or ver- 
ify the accounts of other officers ; as, in Great Britain, the 
controller of the hanaper, of the household, of the pipe, 
and of the pells.—In the United States, the duty of the con. 
troller of the treasury is to superintend the adjustment and 
reservation of the public accounts. 
€ÓN-TROL'LER-.SHIP, n. The office of a controller. 
€ON-TROL'LING, ppr. ora. Checking; governing. 
€ON-TROL'MENT, n. 1. The power or act of controlling ; 
the state of being restrained ; control; restraint 2. Op. 
tion ; resistance ; counteraction ; refutation. [Control 
is more used. 
t €ON-TRO-VER'SA-RY, a. Disputatious.— Bishop Hall. 
1 SON TRO: VERBE, n aga v. Controversy; to dispute. 
t CON'TRO-VERS-ER, ? à; ç 
t CONTRO-VERS.OR, $: 4 disputant. —Montagu. 
€ON-TRO-VER'SIAL, a Relating to disputes; as, a con- 
trotersial discourse. 
€ON-TRO-VER'SIAL-IST, n. One who carries on a con- 
troversy ; a disputant. 
€ON.TRÓ-VER' SIAL-LY, ade. In acontroversial manner. 
t €ON-TRO-VER'SI-LESS, a. Not admitting controversy; 
questionleas. 
€ON-TRO-VER'SION, n. Act of controverting. 
€ON'TRO-VER-SY, n. (L. controversia.) 1. Opposition car. 
ried on in outward acts; as, “the Lord hath a controversy 
with his people.” 2. A debate between parties, particu- 
larly in writing. 3. A law-suit—Syn. Dispute; contest, 
debate; disputation; wrangle; strife; quarrel; hostility. 
€ONTRO-VER-SY-WRITER, n. A controversialist. 
€ON'TRO-VERT, v. t. (L. controverto.) To dispute; to op 
pose by reasoning; to contend against in words or writ 
ings; to deny, and attempt to disprove or confute ; to agi 
tate contrary opinions. 
€ON'TRO-VERTED, pp.ora. Disputed ; opposed in debate. 
€ON'TRO-VERT-ER, n. One who controverts; a contro. 
versial writer.—JJen Jonson. ; 
€ON-TRO-VERT1-BLE, a. That may be disputed ; disput- 
able ; not too evident to excludc difference of opinion. 
€ON-TRO-VERTT-BLY, adv. In a controvertible manner, 
€ONTRO-VERT-ING, ppr. Disputing; denying, and at 
tempting to refute. 
€ON'TRO. VERT-IST, n. One who controverts; a dispu- 
tant; a man versed or engaged in controversy or dispu 
tation. 
€ON-TUÜ'BER-NAL, a. [L. contubernalis.) Pertaining to fel 


mas 2a — — - — —— .] SON-TUBER-NAL, a. [L. contubermatis.] Pertaining to tel 
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éowship in a mess or lodging; denoting a species of con- 


cubina 

€ON-TU-MI'CIOUS (kon-tu-má'shus), a. [L. contumar.] 1. 
Literally, swelling against. Hencc, opposing rightful au- 
thority with pride and stubbornness.—2. In law, willfully 
disobedient to the orders of a court. —SyN. Stubborn; ob- 
atinate ; perverse; unyielding; inflexible; proud; haugh- 
ty; headstrong. 

€ON-TU-MA'CIOUS-LY, adv. Obstinately ; stubbornly ; 

rversely ; in disobcdience of orders. 
N-TU-MA'CIOUS-NESS, n. Obstinacy; perverseness ; 

stubbornness; contumacy. 

€ON'TU-MA-CY, n. [L. contumacia.) 1. Unyielding resist- 
ance to rightful authority.—2 In law, a willful contempt 
and disobedience to any lawful summons or order of 
court.—SYvN,. Stubbornness; perverseness; haughtiness. 

©ON-TU-MELI-OUS, a. [L. contumeliosus.] 1. Haughtily 
reproachful ; contemptuous; insolent; rude and sarcastic. 
2. Haughty and contemptuous ; disposed to utter reproach, 
or to insult; insolent; proudly rude. 3. Reproachful; 
shameful ; imominious. 

€ON-TU-M£'LI-OUS-LY, adv. In a contumelious manner; 
with pride and contempt; reproachfully ; rudely; inso- 


lently. 
€ON-TU-MELI-OUS-NESS, ^. Reproach; rudeness; con- 


tempt. 

CON TU-ME-LY, n. (L. contumelia.] Rudeness or reproach 
compounded of haughtiness and contempt; contemptu- 
ousness ; insolence ; contemptuous Ensue. 

CON TUNU BETE; 9. t. [L. contumulo.] To bury ; to lay 

e grave. 

€ON-TUNYX, e. t. (L. contundo.] To beat; to bruise by 
beating. [Little used.) 

€ON-TOSE’, v. t. (L. contusus.] To beat; to bruise ; to in- 
jure the flesh or substance of a living being or other thing, 
without breaking the skin or substance, sometimes with a 
breach of the skin or substance. 

€ON-TOSED’, pp. or a. Bruised. 

€ON-TOSING, ppr. Bruising. 

€ON-TU'SION (kon-tü'zhun), n. [L. contusio.] 1. The act 
Of beating and bruising, or the state of being bruised. 
2. The act of reducing to powder or fine particles by beat- 
ing... In surgery, a bruise; a hurt or injury to the flesh 
or some part of the body, by a blunt instrument, or by a 
fall, without breach or apparent wound. 

€O-NUN'DRUM, n. Asort of riddle, in which some odd re- 
semblance is proposed for discovery between things quite 
unlike; a quibble; a low jest.— Smart. 

I €ON'U-3A-BLE, a. Liable to be tried or judged. 

€ON"9-SANCE, n. (Fr. connoissance.] Cognizanoe ; knowl- 
edge ; notice. 

€ON'U.SANT, a Knowing; having notice of. 

€ON-U-SOR' See CoGnizor. 

€ON-VA-LESCE’ (kon-va-less^, v. £ To recover health. 

€ON-VA-LES'CENCE, In. [L. convalesco.] Renewal of 

€ON-VA LES'CEN-CY, § health; the insensible recovery 
of health and strength after disease ; the state of a body 
rene its vigor sickness or weakness, 

€ON.VA-LES'CENT, a. Recovering health and strength 
after sickness or debility. 


€ON-V A-LES'CING, ppr. Recove health. 
€ON-VE€'TION, n. (L. convectio. act of carrying or 
conveying; as, the convection of heat. 


€ON-VEN'A-BLE, a. 1. That may be convened or assem- 
bled. 2. Consistent —Spenser ; [obsolete.] 
€ON-VENE', v. i. [L. convenio.] 1. To come together, as 
things; [unusual] 2 To come together in the same 
Bees, as persons.—SyYN. To meet; assemble. 
€ON-VENE' v.t. 1. To cause to assemble ; to call together; 
to convoke. 2. To summon judicially to meet or appear. 
€ON-V£EN'ED (kon-veend), pp. Assembled; convoked. 
€ON-VENER, n. 1. One who convenes or meets with 
others; [05s.) 2. One who calls an assembly together. 
Hence, 3. The chairman of an organized body, as a com- 
mittee; it being his province to convene them.—Scottish. 
€ON-VENTENCE, In. I convenientia.) 1. Fitness; suit- 
€ON-VENTEN.-CY, j ableness; propriety; Y inde of 
one thing to another, or to circumstances. 2. Commodi- 
ousness; ease; freedom from difficulty. 3. That which 
gives ease ; accommodation; that which is suited to wants 
or necessity. 4. Fitness of time or place. 
€ON.VENTENT,a. Adapted to use or to wants.—SrN. Fit; 
suitable; adapted; fitted; suited; commodious. 
€ON.VENTENT-LY, adv. 1. Fitly; suitably; with adapta- 
tion to the end or effect. 9. Commodiously ; with ease ; 
without trouble or difficulty. 
€ON-V£NTNG, ppr. Coming together; calling together. 


€ON-VEN'ING, n The act of coming together, convem ' 


tion. 


€ON'VENT, n. [L. conventus.) 1. An assembly of persons . 


devoted to religion; abody of monks or nuns. 9. A house 
for persons devoted to religion; an abbey ; a monastery ; 
a nunnery. 
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€ON-VENT, v. t. [L. conventus.) To call before a jud 
Sudicature Skak | hide os 
1 €ON-VENT', v. i. To meet; to concur. 
€ON-VENTI-€LE, n. (L. conventiculum.] 1. An asecm 
bly or ineeting; usually applicd to a meeting of disscnterg 
from the established churcn, for rcligious worship. Hence 
an assembly, ín contempt.—In the United States, this wo 
has no appropriate application. 2. A secret assembly or 
cabal; a meeting for plots. 
€ON-VENTT-CLE, v. & To belong to a conventicle. 
€0ON-VENTI-€LER, n. One who supports or fi »quents 
conventicles.—Dryden. 
€ON-VEN'TION, n. (L. conventio.) 1. The act of ::ming 
omer: a meeting of several persons or indiv'duals. 
2. Union; coalition. 3, An assembly. (In this sense the 
word includes any formal meeting or collection of men 
for civil or ecclesiastical purposes.) 4. An agreement or 
contract between two parties, as between the command. 
ers of two armies; an agreement previous to or in the 
piece of a definitive treaty. 
€ON-VEN'TION.AL, a. [Fr. conventionnel) 1. Stipulated; 
formed by agreement. 2. Arising out of custom or tacit 
emen as, & conventional use of language. 
€OR-VEN-TION-AL T-TY, n. A conventional mode of liv- 
ing and acting. 
€ON-VEN' TION-AL-LY, adv. By tacit agreement. 
€ON-VEN'TION-AL-I8M, n. That which is received or es- 
tablished by tacit agreement, as a phrase, &c. 
€ON-VEN'TION-A-RY, a Acting under contract; settled 
by stipulation; conventional. 
€ON-VENTION-ER, n. One who belongs to a convention. 
€ON-VEN'TION-IST, ». One who makes a contract. 
€ON-VENTW-AL, a. (Fr. conrentuel.] Belonging to a con- 
vent; monastic. 
€ON-VENT"8.AL, n. One who lives in a convent; a monk 
or nun.—Addison,. 
€ON-VERÓE!' (kon-verf), v. i (Low L. convergo.] To tend 
to one point; to incline and approach nearer together, as 
two lines which continually approach each other ; opposed 
to diverge. 
€ON-VERGENCE, tn. The quality of converging; tend- 
€ON-VERGEN.CY, $ ency to one point. 
€ON-VERGENT, a. Tending to one point; approaching 
each other, as they proceed or are extending. 
€ON-VERÓ'TNG, ppr. ora. Tending to one point, approach- 
ing each other, as lines extended.— Converging rays, in 
optics, those rays of light which, proceeding from differ. 
ent points of an object, tend toward a single point; at this 
int they cross, and become diverging rays.—Converg- 
ng series, in mathematics, is that in which the magnitu 
of the several terms gradually diminishes.— Encyc. 
€ON-VERS'A-BLE, a. [It conversabile ; Fr. conversab 
Disposed to converse; ready or inclined to mutual com- 
munication of thoughts; sociable; free in discourse. 
€ON-VERS'A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being free in 
Convarsanon disposition or readiness to converse ; socia- 


bility. 

€ON-VERS'A-BLY, adv. In a conversable manner. 

€ON'VER-SANCE, P" Disposition to associate ; habit of 

€ON’VER-SAN-CY, § familiarity. 

* CON'VER-SANT, a. [It. conversante.] Having much con- 
verse, intercourse, or ty; as, conversant with. 
books, with men, with business, &c. Formerly, it was 
followed by in or about; but with is now used. 

€ON'VER-SANT-LY, adv. With conversance or familiarity, 

€ON-VER-SA'TION, n. 1. General course of manners; be. 
havior; deportment; especially as it respects morals; as, 
a conversation becoming the Gospel; [nearly obsolete.) 
2. A keeping company ; familiar intercourse ; intimate 
fellowship or association; commerce in social life; as, 
conversation with the best company. — Dryden. 3. Ind- 
mate and familiar acquaintance ; as, conversation in books. 
— Bacon; [obs] 4. Familiar discourse; general inter- 
course of sentiments ; opposed to a formal confercnce.- 
SvN. Intercourse; communion; commerce; familiarity , 
discourse; dialogue; colloquy; talk; chat. 

€ON-VER-SATION-AL, a. Pertaining to conversation 
done in mutual discourse or talk. 

€ON-VER-SA'TION-AL-IST, n. One who excels in conver- 
sation. 

t €ON-VER-SA'TIONED, a. Acquainted with the manner 
of acting in life. 

€ON-VERS'A-TTVE, a. Relating to am intercourse with men. 

€ON'VER-SAZ-I-O NE (kon'ver-süt-zc-(n), n. [it] A meet- 

cs. 


| Ed for conversation, gcnerally on literary top: 
€ON- 


VERSE’ (kon-vers&), v. £ (L. conversor.) 1. To keep- 
company ; to hold intercourse and be intimately acquaint 
ed; as, “Seek the hills, and there converse with nature. '— 
Thomson. 9. To have sexual commerce. 3. To talk fa. 
miliarly ; to have free intercourse in mutual communica- 
tion of thoughts and opinions; to convey thoughts recip- 
rocally.—SyvN. To associate; commune; discourse; talk 
speak. 
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CONVERSE a. 1 Conversation, familiar discourse or 
talk: tree intercbange of thouchts or opinions 2 Ac 
quaintance by frequent or customary intercourse ; cohab- 
it + fuxrlanty.—3. In Digic, tho converse of a prop- 
o ao» is that which arises from interchanging tho terma, 
i. stung the predicate for the eubject and tho subject 
he d predicate. IÇ should. not be confounded (as is 
ect » ° mes done) with the con or opposite of a prop- 
arson, which is formed by Introducing the negativo not 
oe a .—1. In merhenatics, an inverted proposition, £ e, 
ore in which the enpposition and conclusion of a p ` 
ing ,ruposition change places, 

CUNVER Ea O ite, or reciprocal. 

uN VERSF-.LY, adr. With changu of order ; in a contrary 
onkr: reciprocally. 

CONVERSION, w. li. concersio.) 1. In a gencral sense, a 
tun. wu or change from ono state to another; with regard 
tos ea a tranamuulation.—2 In military afairs, n change 
of frunt, as when a body of troops is attacked in the flank, 
and thcy change thcir position to face the cnemy.—3. In 
a th < gical or moral scnse, a change of heart, or dispo- 
sitions, succeeded by a reformation of life. 4. Change 
from onc elde or party to another. 5. A change from one 
rel.» n to another. 6. The act of appropriaune to private 
usc.— Coneersion of equations, in algebra, the reduction of 
equations by multiplication, or thc manner of altering an 
equation, when the quantity sought, or any member of it, 
is a fraction; the reducing of a fractional equation into an 
integral one.—Conrersion of proportion, in mathematics, is 
when, of four proportionals, it is inferred that the first is 
to its excess above thc second as the third is to its excess 
above the fourth.— Conversion of propositions, in logic, is 
a chancing of the subject into the place of the predicate, 
and still retaining the quality of the proposition. 

t €ON-VERSTVE, a. Convcersablc. 

€ON-VERT, c. t. (L. concerto.} 1. To change or turn into 
another substance or form; as, to convert water into 
steam. 2. To change from one state to another; as, to 
contert tho wildcrncss into a fruitful field. 3. To change 
or turn from one religion to another, or from one party 
or eect to another; as, to convert the heathen. 4. To turn 
from a bad life to a good one; to change the heart and 
moral character, from enmity to God, and from vicious 
habits, to love of God and to a holy life; as, to convert sin- 
ners. 5. To turn toward a point; [unusual] 6. To turn 
from one use or destination to another; as, to convert the 
press into an engine of licentiousness. 7. To apprapriate 
or apply to one's own use, or to personal benefit; as, to 
convct the property of others to his own use. 8. To 
change onc propos on into another, so that what was the 
subject of the first becomes the predicate of the second. 
9. To turn into another language. 

COSE, v. i To turn or be changed; to undergo a 
change. 

CONVERT, n. 1. A person who is converted from one 
opinion or practice to another; a person who renounces 
one creed, religious system, or party, and embraces an- 
other. 2 In a more strict sense, one who is turned from 
sin to holiness.—3. In monasteries, a lay-friar or brother, 
admitted to the service of the house, without orders, and 
not allowed to sing in the choir. 

€ON-VERTED, pp. or a. Turned or changed from one 
substance or state to another; turned from one religion 
or sect to another; changed from a state of sin to a state 
of holiness; applied to a particular use ; appropriated. 

CON-VERTER, n. One who converts; one who makes 


converta. 

€ON-VERT-I-BILT-TY, n. 1. The capability of being con- 
verted or changed from one mbanc, fora; or state to 
another.— Burke. 2. The quality of being changeable from 

CONVERTIBLE. © [F ] 1.Th 

N-VE - , G. [Fr.] 1. That may be changed; sus- 
ceptible of change; transmutable ; transformable, 2. So 
much alike that one may be used for another. 3. That 
may be changed, as one letter for another. 

€ON-VERTI-BLE-NESS, w. Convertibility, 
eee edv. Reciprocally ; with interchange 
of terma. 

CON-VERTING, ppr. ora. Turning from one substance or 
Stat: to another; turning from ane religion to another; 
changing from a state of sin to a state of holiness; apply- 
Ing to a particular usc; appropriating. I 

CONVEX. rt n. A convert 

N'VEX, a. [L. convexzus.] Rising or swelling on - 
terior surface into a iE or round fons; UNE ; 
opposed to concave, which expresses a round form of the 
interior surface. 

CONVEX, n. A convex bodayi as, heaven's convez. 

€ON'V EX ED (konvext), a. ade convex; protuberant in 
a spherical form. 

€ON-VEX'ED-LY, adv. In a convex form. 

€ON-VEX'I-TY, n. [L. convezias.] The cxterior surface 
of a convex body; a gibbous or globular form ; roundness, 


* See Synopeis. À, E, I. ke low, ~À, E, T, &c short FAR, F 


€ON'VEX.LY, adv. In a convex form. 

€CONVEN-NESS, n. Convexity, which see. 

€ON-VENX'O-€ON'€CAVE, a Convex on one side and con 
cave ou the other; having the hollow on the inside cor 
responding to the convex surface. 

€ON-VEX'O-€ON'VEX, a. Convex on both sides. 

€ON-VEY' (kon-va), v. & [L. conveho.} 1. To carry, bea: 
or transport, either by land or water, or in air; as, to con» 
vcy a package. 2. To pass or cause to ; to transmit, 
as, to convey R right, &c. 3. To transfer; to pass a title 
to any thing from one person to another, as by deed, as- 
signment, or otherwise ; as, to convey land by decd. 4. To 
cause to pass; to transmit; to carry, by any mcdium; 
to convey ideas. 5. To manage with privacy; as, “I wil 
convey the business as I shall find mcans."—SAak. ; [obs.) 
6. To impart; to communicate. 

t €ON-VEY' (kon-v&), v. £ To play the thie£.—SAak. 

€ON-VEY'A-BLE (kon-vàü'a-b), a. That may be conveyed 
or transferred.— Burke. 

€ON-VEY'ANCE (kon-va‘ans), x. 1. The act of conveying, 
the act of bearing, carrying, or Eavepor ine, by land oF 
water, or through any medium. 2, The act of transmit. 
ting or transferring, as titles, estates, or claims, from one 
person to another; transmission ; transferrence ; assign- 
ment, 3. The instrument or means of passing a g 
from place to place, or person to person. 4. Removal, 
the act of removing or carrying. 5. Management; arti- 
fice; secret practices; [obsolete 

€ON-VEY'AN-CER (kon-v&'an-ser), ^. One whose occu: 
panon is to draw conveyances of property, decda, &c, 

€ON-VEY'AN-CING, *. The act or practice of drawing 
deeds, leases, or other writings for transferring the title to 
pro rty from ane person to another. 

SoN P ED’ (kon-váde^, pp. Carried; transmitted ; trans- 

rre 


€ON-VEY'ER (kon-v&'er) n. 1. One who conveys; he or 
that which conveys, carries, transporta, transmits, or trans- 
T en Vm cn parion. or place to another. 2 A juggler. 
. . ppr. Carrying; transporting; transierrin 
€ON-VI-CINT- Y. Neighborhood ; vicinity.— Warton. v 
€ON-VICT', v. t. (L. convinco, convictum] 1. To prove or 
find guilty of a crime charged ; to determine or decide to 
be guilty. 2. To convince of sin; to prove or determine 
to be Fais. as by the conscience. 3. To confute; to prove 
or show to be false; [obsolete.] 4. To show by proof or 
evidence ; as, to convict a person of error.—SvN. To con- 
fute; convince; confound. 

ro EL pp. for convicted. Proved or found guilty.— 


€ON'VICT, n. A person proved or found guilty of a crime 
alleged against , either by the verdict of a jury or 
other legal decision.—Syn. Malefactor; culprit; felon. 

€ON-VICT'ED, pp. ora. Proved or determined to be guilty, 
either by verdict of a jury or by the decision of conscience, 

€ON-VIETING, ppr. or a. Proving or finding guilty. 

€ON-VIETION, n. 1. The act of proving, finding, or determ- 
ining to be guilty of an offense charged against a person 
before a legal tribunal; as, the conviction of a prisoner by 
thc jury. 2. The act of convincing, or compelling one to 
admit the truth of & charge; the act of convincing of sin 
or sinfulness; the state of being convinced or convicted 
by conscience ; the state of being sensible of guilt. 3. The 
act of convincing of error; confutation. 4. Strong belief, 
on the ground of satisfactory evidence, without any impli- 
cation of previous error; as, the convictions of an honest 
mind .— Steele, 


CON-VIETIVE, a. Having the power to convince or com- 


ct 

€ON-VICTIVE-LY, adv. In a convincing manner. 

€ON-VICTIVE-NESS, n. Power of convicting. 

€ON-VINCE, v. t. [L. convinco.) 1. To satisfy the mind by 
evidence ; to subdue the opposition of the mind to truth, 
or to what is alleged, and compel it to yield its assent. 
2. To convict; to prove guilty; as, “to convinced by 
the law as transgressors ;” [obs.] 3. Toevince; to prove 
as, “to convince the honor of my mistress."—Shak. ; (obs.] 
4. To overpower ; to vanquish ; as, “to convince with wine 
and wasaail.”—Shak. ; [obs.] 

€ON-VINCED' (kon.vinst), pp. or a. Persuaded in mind; 
satisficd with evidence; convicted. 

€ON-VINCEMENT, n. Conviction. [Litle weed.) 

€ON-VIN'CER, n. Heorthat which convinces; that which 

CONVING BLE 1. Capable of convicti 2. Capabl 

N-VIN'CI- a. 1. Ca of conviction. apable 

of being disproved or refuted; (little used. 

€ON-VIN'CING, ppr. 1. Persuading the mind by evidence; 
convicting. 2. a. Persuading the mind by evidence; ca- 
pene of subduing the opposition of the mind, and compel. 
ing its assent. 

€ON-VIN'CING-LY, adv. In a convincing manner; in a 
manner to leave no room to doubt, or to compe! assent. 

€ON.VIN'CING-NESS, n. The power of convincing. 

t €ON-VIY"TIOUS, a. [L. convitior.] Reproachful. 
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tC N-VIVE, v. t. To entertain; to feast.—Shak. 
€ON-VIVT-AL, a. [L. convivalis.] Relating to a feast or en- 
tertainment.—Syn. Festive; festal; jovial; social 
€ON-VIV-I-ALT-TY, n. 1. The good humor or mirth in- 
dulged at an entertainment. 2 A convivial spirit or dis- 
sition. 
tONVO-€ATE, v. t. [L. contoco.] To convoke; to call or 
summon to meet; to assemble by summons. l 
CON-VO-CÄ'TION, n. (L. convocatio.) 1. The act of calling 
or assembling by summons. 2. An assembly.—3. In the 
Church of Engiand, an assembly of the clergy, by their 
representatives, to consult on ecclesiastical affairs. It has 
not, however, transacted any business for more than a 
century past.—4. In the University of Oxford, an academ- 
ical assembly, in which the business of the university is 
transacted.—Syn. Meeting; assembly ; congregation ; con- 
gress; diet; convention; synod; council 
€ON-VOKE' v. t. (L. convoco.) To call together; to sum- 
mon to meet; to assemble by summons; to convene. 
€ON-VOK ED' (kon-vókt), pp. Summoned or assembled by 
order. 
€ON-VOK'TNG, ppr. Summoning to convene; assembling. 
€ON'VO-LUTE, i Rolled together, or one part on an- 
€ON'VO-LU-TED, $ other. 


€ON-VOLVE' (kon-volv^, v. t. (L. convolco.] To roll or 
wind together; to roll one part on another. 

€ON-VOLV’ED, pp. Rolled together. 

€ON-VOL V1NG, ppr. Rolling or winding together. 

€ON-VOLV"9-.LUS, n. (L.] Bindweed, a genus of plants 
of many species. 

€ON-VOY', v. t. (Fr. convoyer.) To accompany on the way 
for protection, either by sea or land. 

CONVOY, n. 1. A protecting force accompanying ships or 
property on their way from place to place, either by sea 
or land. By sea, a ship or ships of war which accompany 
merchantmen for protection from an enemy. By 
any body of troops which accompany provisions, ammu- 
nition, or other property for protection. 2. The ship or 
fleet conducted and protected ; that which is conducted 
by a protecting force; that which is convoyed. 3. The 
act of attending for defense. 4. Conveyance; [obs.] 

€ON-VOY'ED (kon-voyd^, pp. Attended on a passage by a 

tecting force. 

€ON-VO G, ppr. Attending on a voyage or passage for 
defense from enemies ; attending and guarding. 

€ON-VULSE’ (kon-vuls?, v. t. (L. concuisus.] 1. To draw 
or contract, as the muscular parts of an animal body ; to 
affect by irregular spasms. 2. To shake ; to affect by vio- 
lent, irregular action; as, to convulse society.—SYN. To 

tate ; disturb; tear; rend. 

€ON-VULS'ED (kon-vulst), pp. Contracted by spasms; 
shaken violently. 

€ON-VULS'NG, ppr. Affecting by spasmodic contractions; 

NV SIO violence. 

€ON- ‘SION, ^. (L. coneulsio.] 1. A preternatural, vio- 
lent, and involuntary contraction of the muscular parta of 
an animal body. 2. Any violent and irregular motion ; as, 
convulsions in the body politic.—Syn. Agitation; commo- 
tion ; tumult; disturbance. 

€ON-VUL'SION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to convulsion. 


€ON-VUL'SIVE, a. 1. That produces convulsion. 2. At- 
tended with convulsion or spasms. 
€ON-VUL'SIVE-LY, adv. With violent shaking or agitation. 


“€ONY or €ÓN'Y, n. [D. konyn.) A rabbit; a quadruped 
of the genus lepus, which has a short tail and naked ears. 
(Smart says, this word is pronounced eunny in familiar 
Ciscourse, and corny in solemn reading.] 

a €UNY-BUR-ROW (kóne- or kun'ne-), n. A place where 
rabbits burrow in the earth. 

* CONY-CATCH (köne- or kun'ne-), v. i In the cant of 
thieves, to cheat; to bite; to trick.— Shak. 

** CO'NY-OATCH'ER, n. A thief; a cheat; a sharper. 

* €CO'NY-OATCH'TNG, n. Banter.—Shak. 
€OO, v. £ To cry, or make a low sound, as pigeons or 
CODED (rood) pra. of C 
ood), pret. of Coo.. 

€OO'ING, ppr. or a. Uttering a low sound, as a dove. 

SPO ING, Nasa as pi note of EN ae 

COOK, v. t. (Sax. gecocnian ; D. kooken.] 1. To prepare, 
88 victuals for the table, by boiling, roasting, baking, Pron: 
ing, &c. To dress, as meat or vegetables, for eating. 2. 
To prepere for any purpose. 3. To throw.—Grose; (obs. 
or 


€OOK, v. i To make the noise of the cuckoo. 
COOK, x. (Sax. coc; D. kok] One whose occupation is to 
prepare victuals for the table; a man or woman who 
sses meat or vegetables for eating. 


€QQK’-NiID, s. A female servant or maid who dresses 
provisions. 
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€OOK'-ROOM, ^. A room for cookery; 
board of ships, a galley or caboose. | 

COOKER (kookt p. ora. Prepared for the table. 

€OQK'ER-Y, n. The art or the practice of dressing and pre. 

g victuals for the table. 

€QOK'NG, ppr. or a. Preparing victuals for the table. 

€QOKY, n. (D. kock, kockje, a cake.] A small cake, mod- 
erately sweet; (a familiar word in New England.) 

COOL, a. (Sax. col] 1. Moderately cold; being of a tem- 
perature between hot and cold. 2. Not ardent or zealous; 
not angry ; not fond; not excited by passion of any kind; 
indifferent; as, a cool answer, reception, lover, &c. 3. Not 
hasty ; deliberate; as, a cool falschood or deception. Hence, 
4. Impudent in a high degree, as when g of some 
trick, pretension, &c., we say, “that is cool.” 5. Not re 
taining heat; as, a cool dress.—Syn. Calm; dispassionate; 
er ia composed ; repulsive ; frigid; alienated ; 

mpudent. 

€OOL, n. A moderate state of cold; moderate tempera- 
ture of the air between hot and cold. 

€OOL, v. t. [Sax. colian, acolian.] 1. To allay heat; to make 
cool or cold ; to reduce the temperature of a substance. 
2. To moderate excitement of temper; to allay, as passion 
of eny kind; to appease or calm, as anger; to abate, as 
love ; to erate, as desire, zeal, or ardor; to render in- 
different. 

COOL, v. £ 1. To become less hot; to lose heat. 2. To 
lose the heat of excitement or passion ; to become less ar- 
dent, angry, zealous, or affectionate; to become more 
moderate. 

€OOL'-CUP, n. A beverage that is cooling. 

€OOL'-HEAD-ED (-hed'ed), a. Having a temper not easily 
excited; free from passion.— Burke. 

€OOL-TANK'ARD, n. An old English beverage, of various 
composition, but usually made of wine and water, or of 
ale with a small quantity of wine and lemon-juice, spices 
and burrage, or some other seasoning herbe. 

€OOLED, pp. Made less hot, or less ardent. 

€OOL'ER, n. 1. That which coola; any substance which 
abates heat or excitement. 2. A vessel in which liquors 
or other things are cooled. 

COOLING, ppr. or a. Abating heat or excitement; making 
or becoming cool. 

€OOL'ISH, a. Somewhat cool.—Goldsmith. 

€OOL'LY, adv. 1. Without heat or sharp cold. 9.In a 
cool or indifferent manner; not cordially; without pas- 
sion or ardor. 3. Without haste; calmly; deliberately. 

€OOL'NESS, n. 1. A moderate degree of cold; a tempere- 
ture between cold and heat. 2. À moderate degree, or a 
want of son; want of ardor or zeal; indifference; 
want of affection ; as, they parted with coolness. 

€OOL/Y, n. An East Indian porter or carrier. 

€OOM, n. IER cambouis.] Soot that gathers over an oven's 
mouth; also, the matter that works out of the naves or 
boxes of carriage wheels. 

€OOMB, à n. (qu. L. cumulus] A dry measure of four 

COMB, y bushels, or half a quarter. 

€OOP, n. [D. kvip.] 1. A box of boards, grated or barred 
on one side, for keeping fowls in confinement. 2. A pen; 
an inclosed place for small animals. 3. A barrel or cask 
for the preservation of liquors. 4. A tumbrel or close cart, 

The last three senses not American.] 

OP,v.t. To put in a coop; to confine in a coop; to 
shut up or co in a narrow compass.—SyrN. To crowd; 
confine ; imprison. 

€OOP ED (koopt), pp. Shut up in a coop; confined to nar- 
row limits, 

€OO-PEE/ n. A motion in dancing. 

€QOQP'ER, x. One whose occupation is to make barrels, 

ogsheads, butts, tubs, and casks of various kinds. 

COQP'ER, v. t. To do the work of a cooper; to mend or 
put in order, as a cooper does casks. 

€QOP'ER-AGE, n. 1. The price paid for cocper's work. 2. 
A place where cooper's work is done.—Jameson. 3. The 
work or business of a cooper.— Perry.— Ash. 

€O-OP'ER-ANT, a. Working together; laboring to the same 
end.—Bishop Nicholson. 

opero; Fr. coopercr.) 1 


a kitchen, On 


€O-OP'ER-ATE, v. i. (L. con and š á 
To act or operate jointly with another or others to the 
same end; to work or labor with mutual efforts to po 
mote the same object; as, the two armies co-operated dur- 
ing the whole campaign. 2. To act together; to concur 
in producing the same effect; as, many causes co-operatod 
to produce the result. 

€0-OPER-1-TING, ppr. Acting or operating together. 

€0-OP-ER-iTION, n. The act of working, or -perating 
ap er, to one end; joint operation ; concurent effort 
or labor. 

€0-OPER-A-TIVE, a. Operating jointly to the same end. 

€O-OP'ER-A-TOR,n. One who endeavors jointly with oth- 
ers to mote the same end. I 

COOP'ER-ING, ppr. Making barrels, &c., or putting them 
in order. 
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€QOF FR ING. e. The occupation of a couper. 

GOO PIE S- Covers. 

{CO UPTITE, e. t. (1.roopto] To choose, or choso with 
anem <r. 

COOP Ta TION, a. Adoption ; assumption —Jlowell. 

COOR DI NANCY? m. Jaint ontinance. 

CU-OR DI-NATF. e. (1. -sandordinatus)] Being of cqual 
onb r, er of the same rank or decree; not subordinate ; 
as tw courts of eord:nate juristiction. 

€O-OR DI NATE LY, adr. In the sanio order or rank; in 
equal degree : without subordination. 

€O OR D NATE-NFSS, & The etate of being co-ordinate ; 


ty of rank ani authority. : 

€O OR VI NATION. œ. Tho state of holdin equal rank, 
or of standing in the same relation to something higher or 
lower. . 

COUT, ». [D. kee.] A water fowl of the genus fulica, fre- 
queating lakes and other etill waters. 

OOP. a. [:ax. cop or copp.) 1. The head or top of a thing, 
as in (v5 .sstle for cop-castie, a castle on a hill; a tuft on 


the head. f birds.—Cheucer. 2. The conieal ball of thread 
which is formed on the spindle of a whee) or spinning- 
frame 


€O-PRIRA, } w. (Sp. Port] Balsam of eopaibe, or capivi, 

€O-lATVA, $ is a liquid, resinous juice, flowing from in- 
Cisi.ns made in the stem of a tree called copaifera ofici- 
nalis, 

€OTAL, n. (Mexican, copalti) The concrete juice of a tree 
crowing in South Amcrica and the East Indies, forming 
with alenho! a transparent and beautiful varnish. 

€OPARCE-NA-RY. n. Partnership in inheritance ; joint 
heirship: joint right of succession, or joint sueeession to 
an estate of inheritance. 

€O.PAR'CE.NER, n. [con and parcener.] A coheir; one 
who has an equal portion ef the inheritance of his or her 
aneestor with others. 

€O-PAR'CE-NY, n. An equal share of an inheritance. 

t€O-PARTMENT, n. The same as 

€O.PART'NER, n. (con and partner.) 1. One who has a 
share in a common stock for transacting busincsa, or who 
ie jointly concerned with one or more persons in earrying 
on trade or other businesa; a partner; an associate, par- 
ticularly in trade or manufaetures. 2. A sharer; a par- 


taker. 

€O-PART'NER-SHIP, n. 1. Joint concern in business; a 
state of having a joint share in a eommon stock, or a joint 
intercet and coneern in business, partieularly in trade and 
manufactures. 2. Thc persons who have a joint eoneern. 


OO-PARTNER-Y, n. The state of being copartners in any 
eroe © not eonfined, like eopartn , to trade or 
business.—King. 

t €O'PA-TAIN, n. High raised; pointed.—SAak. 

SO ero or €O-PAT'RIOT, n. A joint patriot.—G. 

T2. 


€O-PAY'VA. See CoPAIBA. 

COPE, n. (W. cob; Sax. cappe.) 1. A eover for the head. 
2. A secerdotal cloak, worn in sacred ministrations. 3. 
Any thing spread or extended over the head; the areh or 
coneave of the sky ; the roof or eovering of a house ; the 
arch over a door, &c. 4. An ancient tribute due to the 
king or lord of the soil, out of thc lead mines in some part 
of Derbyshire. 5. A meeting or encounter.—Rick. Dict. ; 


obs.) 

cde, v.t. 1. To cover, as with a cope.—Addison. 2. To 
pare the beak or talons of a hawk.—Bailey. 3. To meet 
or encounter ; as, ^I like to cope him in these sullen fits." 
— Shak. ; [obs.) 

COPE, v. i (Dan. kiv.) 1. To strive or contend on equal 
terma, or with equal strength; to cqual in combat; to 
match; to oppose with success.—Addison. 2 To con- 
tend ; to strive or struggle; tocombat. 3. To encounter ; 
a interchange dy {ode} e sentiments. 4. To make re- 

rn; to reward; (obe. To exchange barter. — 
Bailey ; (obs. l p : 
san See Kosszcx. "T 
t), pp. or a. vered with a cope. 

1! CÓPE'MAN, if^ chapman.—Shak. Lk 

€O-PER'NI-CAN, e. Pertaining to Copernicus. 

f €6PES'MATE, n. A companion or friend. 

€DPESTONE. n. Toad or top stonc.—Scott. 

COPIED (kopAd). pp. Tuken off; written or transcribed 
from an original or form; imitated. 

SOT FAL n, (ori pone 

ER, la. € who cupics; one who writes . 
€OP'Y-IB'T, $ scribes from ds original or fori wae 
scriber; an imitator ; also, a plagiary. 

COPING, ppr. “Striving; contending. 

COPING, n. The top or cover ot a wall umally made 

oP OCS a [Pr pe ML: | 

, G. (Fr. r; L. copiosus] 1. In 

tities; furnishing eum 
P g abundant matter; not barrcn; rich in sup- 
_Plies; as, copious materials for history.—SYN. Ample ; 


at quan- 


00 
po 


'€OPPER-WORK (-wurk), n. A 


ull supplies; aa, a copious shower. 2. | 


8 COP 


abundant ; plontiful; plentcous; rich ; full; exuberant; 
oxcrfowine. 

€O'PLOUS-LY, adv. 1. Abundantly; plentifully; in large 
quantities. 2. Largely; fully; amply; diffusely. 

€5'PI-OUS-NESS, n. 1 Great quantity; full supply. 2. 
Diffusivencas of style or manner of treating a subjcct.— 
SYN. Abundanec ; plenty; richness; cxuberance ; diffu- 
sion; amplitude. 

€OPIST, n. Acopier; [am ill-formed word.) 

€OPLAND, n. A picec of ground terminating in a cop, of 
acute ancle. [Not used in America.) 

t €O-PLANT', v. t. To plant togethcr.—Hovwel. 

t €O-POR'TION, x. Equal share.—Spenscr. 

pe a PI: fa. Rising to a point or head. 

€OPPEL. See CUPEL. 

COPPER, n. (D. koper; G. kupfer; Sw. k r] A metal 
of a pale.red color, tinged with yellow. Next to gold, sil. 
ver, and platinum, it is the most duetile and malleable of 
the metals, and it is more elastic than any metal except 
stecl, and the most sonorous of al) the metals. - 

€OP'PER, a. Consisting of copper.— Cleaveland. 

€OP'PER, x. 1. A vessel made of eopper, particularly a 
large boiler. 2. Formerly, a small eopper coin.— Franklin. 

€OP'PER, v. t. To cover or sheath with sheets of coppcr. 

€OP'PER-BEL'LY, n. An American serpent of the genus 


coluber. 
€OP'PER-BOT'TOMED, a. Having abottom sheathed with 
copper, 
e: ER-FAST'ENED (.füs'snd), a. Fastened with copper 


olts. 
€OP'PER-HKAD Ched), n. (from its color.) A poisonous 
American serpent, belonging to the genus trigonocepkalus 
€OPPER-NOSE, n. A red nose.—Shak. 
€OP'PER-PLATE, s. 1. A plate of polished copper, on 
which coneave lines are engraved or corroded, aecording 
to some delineated figure or design. 2. A print or im- 
Dreanon on paper, &c., from a eopper-plate. 
€ PPER-SMITH. n. One whose oeeupation is to manu 
facture copper utensils. 
lace where copper is 
wrought or manufactured — Woodward. 
€OPPER-WORM (-wurm), n. A little worm in ships; a 
wona that frets garments; a worm that breeds in one's 
an 
€OP'PER-AS, n. [EE couperose.) Sulphate of iron, or green 
vitriol ; a salt of a peculiar astringent taste, and of various 
colors, green, gray, yellowish, or whitish, but more usu 
y green. 
€OP'PERED, pp. or a. Covered with sheets of copper 
sheathed. 
€OP'PER-ISH, a. Containing copper; like copper, or par 
taking of it. 
€OPPER-Y, a. Mixed with cop 
made of copper; like copper 
€OP PING. Corina. 
€OP'PICE, ? n. (Norm. coupiz.] A wood of small growth, 
€OPSE, $ or consisting of underwood or brushwood ; 
a wood cut at eertain times for fuel or other de Soa 
€OPPLE-€ROWN, n. A tuft of feathers on the head of a 
fowl.— Holloway. 
€OPPLED, a. Risin g to a point; conical. 
€OPPLE-DUST, n. Powder used in purifying metals, 
roperly, cupel dust. 
€OPPLE-STONES, *. pl. Lumps and fragments of stone 
broke from the adjacent cliffs, rounded by being bowled 
and tumbled to and again by the action of water. John 
son.—In New England we pronounce this word cobble, 
cobble-stones, and apply it to small, round stones, from the 
size of an inch or two to five or six inches or morc in di. 
ameter, wherever they may be found. 
€OP'RO-LITE, x. (Gr. xowpos, and Xi0oç.] Petrified dung 
of carnivorous reptiles.— Buckland. . ; 
€OP-RO-LITI€, a. Containing or resembling coprolite. 
€O-PROPH'A-GOUS, a, Feeding on exerements. 
€OPSE, n. A wood of small wth. See COPPICE. 
€OPSE, v. t. To preserve underwood.—Swift. 
€OP'SY, a. Having copses.—Dyer. 
COF TIG, a Tiea Cores to ‘car of the ancient 
ptians, c or 
copie, n. The language of the Copts. 
€OPU-LA, #. (L.] In logic, the word which unites the 
subject and predieate of a proposition. 
€OPU-LATE, a. Joined. (Little used.) 
€OP'9-LATE, v. t. (L. copulo.] To unite; to join in pairs, 
little used. | 
€OP'9-LaATE, v. £ To unite in sexual embrace. 
€OPU-LA-TED, pp. Joined in pairs. 
€OPU-Li-TING, ppr. Uniting m pairs; embraeing. 
€OP-Y-LATION, 2. (L. copulatio.] The aet of coupling; 
Me embrace of the sexes in the act of generation; co 
On, 


r; containing eopper, or 
taste or smell. 


' €OPU-LA-TIVE, a. That unites or couples.—In grammar, 


* fue Synopsis. 1, 2,1, &c. lorg.—K, £, I, &c, short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ; MARINE, BIRD ;— MOVE, BOOK. 
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the copulative conjunction connects two or more subjects 
or predicates. 

SOPU-LA-TIVE, n. 1. Acopulative conjunction. 2. Con- 

M a t not ser at 

e , n. [Fr.copie; Arm. copy] 1. A transcript from an 
archetype or original; as, the copy of & dced. Hence, 2. 
Any single book or set of books; as, a copy of Johnson's 
works. 3. The imitation or likeness of any thing; as, the 
copy of a picture. 4. An original work; the autograph ; 
the archctype ; that which is to be imitated in writing or 

printing; a pattern or example for imitation ; as, the copy 
in the printer’s hands. 5. (L. copia.) Abundance; [obs.] 

OOP’Y, v. t. 1. To write, print, or engrave, according to an 
original; to form a like work or composition by writing, 
printing, or engraving; to transcribe. 2. To t or draw 
according to ah original. 3. To form according to a mod- 
el, as in architecture. 4. To imitate or attempt to resem- 
ble; to follow an original or pattern in manners or life. 

€OP'Y, v. i To imitate or endeavor to be like; to do any 
thing in imitation of something else : followed by from or 


after. 

€OP'Y-BOOKR, n. A book in which copies are written or 

inted for learners to imitate. 

€ÓP'Y-ING PRESS, n. A machine for taking an exact copy 
of c persi recently written. 

€OP'Y ED (kopid), pp. Transcribed; imitated; usually writ- 
ten copied, but copyed is preferable. 

€OP'Y-ER, n. One who copies or transcribes; usually writ- 
ten copier, but copyer is most regular. 

€OP'Y-HOLD, n. In England, a tenure of estate by copy 
of court roll; or a tenure for which the tenant hath noth- 
ing to show, except the rolls made by the steward of the 
lord's court.— Blackstone. 

COP'Y-HOLD-ER, n. One who is possessod of land in 
copyhold. 

€OP'Y-ING, ppr. Transcribing. 

€OP'Y-IST, n. A copyer; a transcriber; an imitator. 

€OP'Y-RIGHT (rite), n. The exclusive right of an author 
Or his assignee to print, publish, and vend a literary work. 

€O-QUALTIN, x. A small quadruped of the squirrel kind, 
but incapable of climbing trees. 

€OQUELI-€OT ! (kókele-ko), n: [Fr.] Wild poppy; hence, 

€OQUE'LI-OO $ the color of wild poppy, a brilliant red, 
or mixture of scarlet and orange. 

€O-QUET' (ko-ket’), v.t. To attempt to attract notice, ad- 

tion, or love from vanity; to treat with an appear- 
re of fondernees or regard, with a design to deceive and 
appoint. 

60Q (ko-ket), v. à. To trifle in love; to treat a per- 
son with an appearance of favor, but with a design to de- 
ceive and disappoint. 

v£O-QUET'RY oketry), n. [Fr. coguetterie] Attempts 
to attract admiration, notice, or love from vanity ; affecta- 
tion of amorous advances; trifling in love. 

€O-QUETTE' (ko-ket), n. [Fr.] A vain, airy, trifling 
who endeavors to attract admiration and advances in love, 
a a desire to gratify vanity, and then rejects her lover ; 
a 


€O-QUET'TED, pret. and pp. of COQUET. 

€O QUET'TING, ppr. Tritlingin love. See COQUET. 

€O-QUET'TISH (ko-ketish), a. Practicing coquetry. 

€O-QUET'TISH-LY (ko-ketish-ly), adv. In a coquettish 
manner, 

| COR, n. The measure of a pottle. 

€OR'A-CLE, n. [W. crwgle] A boat used in Wales by 
fishermen, made by bui uc s wicker frame with leath- 
er or oil-cloth. It was used also by the ancient Egyptians. 

€OR'A-€OID, n. A emall, sharp process of the scapula, 
shaped like a crow's beak. The name has been extended 
to a bone in birds, &c., near the shoulder-joint. 

€OR'A-€OID, a. Sha like a crow's beak.— Buckland. 

€OR'AL, n. (L. corallium.] 1. In zoology, a substance com- 
posed of carbonate of lime, having sometimes the form of 
trees or shrube, and sometimes assuming a round form, 
as in the brain-stone. Corals are the solid secretions of 
zoophytes, produced within the tissues of polyps, and cor- 
ph "Spargrt to the skeleton in the higher animals. The 
surface is usually covered with radiated cells, each of 
which marks the position of one of the polyps ; and when 
alive, these polyps appear like flowers over every part of 
the zoophyte.—Dana. 2 A piece of coral used by chil- 
dren as a plaything. 

COR’AL, a, Made of coral; resembling coral. 

€OR'AL-RAG, w. In geology, a coralliferous deposit, form- 

a member of the middle division of oolite. 

€OR'AL-TREE,*. A us of plants, erythrina, of several 
species natives of ica and America. They are all 
shrubby, flowering plants, adorned chiefly with trifoliate 
oF three-lobed leaves, and scarlet spikes of papilionaceous 

owers. 

GOR’AL-WORT, n. A genus of plants, dentaria ; tooth-wort. 

sr tae A'CEOUS, a. Like coral, or partaking of its qual- 
ities. 
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€OR-AL-LIF'ER-OUS, & Containing coral. 
€OR’AL-LI-FORM, a. Rescmbling coral ; forkod and crook 


ed.— Kirwan. 

€OR-AL-LIG’EN-OUS, a. Producing coral. 

SOR D e Consisting of coral; like coral; contain- 

g coral. 

€OR'AL-LINE, n. A submarine, scmi-calcareous, or calce- 
reous pin consisting of many jointed branches, and often 
resembling moss. The term has also been applied to cer- 
tain minute corals growing in moss-like forms.— Dana. 

€OR’AL-LIN-ITE, n. A fossil polypier or coralline. 

€OR'AL-LITE, x. A mineral substance or petrifaction, in 
the form of coral; or a fossil polypier, larger than a cor- 
allinite.— Kirwan. 

€OR'AL-LOID, la. (coral, and eidos.) Having the form 

€OR-AL-LOID'AL, $ of coral; branching like coral. 

€OR'AL-LOID, s. A term formerly applied to a species of 
minute corals, called escara, and sometimes to the gor 


Onas. 

cO RAM JÜU'DI-CE. (L.] Before the judge. 

€ RAM NON JO’DI-CE. [L.] Before one not a judge, 
before one who has not jurisdiction. 

SORATTE n. (Fr. courant.) A lofty, sprightly dance.— 

emple. 

CORB, n. (L. corbis.) 1. A basket used in collieries. 2. An 
ornament in a building. 

€ORP'AN, n. [Heb.; L. corbis.) 1. In Hebrew antiquity, an 

offering, sacrifice, or oblation presented to God.—Gese- 
nius. 2. An alms-basket; a vessel to receive gifts of chari- 
PE a gift; an alms; a treasury of the church, where of- 
erings are deposited.—3. Among Mohammedans, a cere- 
mony ormed at the foot of Mount Arafat in Arabia, 
near Mecca. It consists in killing a number of sheep, and 
distributing them among the poor. 

! CORBE, a. [Fr. courbe] Crooked.—Spenser. 

€ORBEIL (korbel), n. [Fr. corbeille.) 1. In fortification, a 
little basket, to be filled with earth, and set upon a para. 
p to shelter men from the fire of besiegers. 

€ORBEL, n. 1. In architecture, the representation of a 
basket, sometimes set on the heads of caryatides. 

Yase or tambour of the Corinthian column ; so called from 
its resemblance to a basket. : 
CORBEL, n. 1. A short piece of timber, iron, &c. in a 
wall, jutting six or eight inches, in the manner of a shoul- 
der-piece. 2. A niche or hollow left in walls for images, 

fi 8, or statues. 

t€ORBY, n. A raven 

€OR'€ULE, p (L. corculum.] In botany, the heart of the 

€oOR'€LE, seed, or rudiment of a future plant. 

€ORD, n. . Cord ; Fr.corde.] 1. A string, or small rope 
composed of several strands twisted toge er. 2 A quan 
tity of wood, or other material, originally measured with 
a cord or line. The is a pile containing 128 cubic 
feet; or a pile eight feet long, four feet high, and four feet 
broad.—3. In ipture, the cords of the wicked are the 
snares with which they catch the unwary. 

€ORD, v. t. 1. To bind with a cord or rope; to fasten with 
corda 2. To pie wood or other material for measure 
ment and sale by the cord. 

€ORD-NAK-ER, n. One whose occupation is to make 
ropes; but, in America, called rope-maker. 

€ORD-WOOD, n. Wood cut o pued for sale by the 
cord, in distinction from long wood; properly, wood cut 
to the length of four feet. 

€ORD'AGE, n. (Sp. cordage; Fr. id.) A term applied to all 
sorts of cords or ropes used in the running rigging of a ship. 

€ORD'ATE, 2a. (L. cordatus.) Having the form of » 

€ORD'i-TED, § heart; heart-shaped; a term used by 
naturalists. 

O€ORD'ATE-LY, adv. In a cordate form. 

RD'ED, pp. or a. 1. Bound or fastened with corde. 
2. Piled in a form for measurement by the cord. 3. Made 
of cords; furnished with cords. 4. Striped or furrowed, 
as by cords.—5. In heraldry, a cross corded is one wound 
with cords, or made of two pieces of wood. 

€OR-DE-LIER’ (kor-de-leer^, n. ig A Franciscan friar 
one of the order founded by St. cis; a gray friar. 
hey were so named from the knotted cord worn by 

asa 


€ORDEL-ING, a. Twisting. 

* CORDT-AL, a. [Fr.] 1 Proceeding from the beart; not 
h tical; as, a cordial welcome. 2. Reviving the 
p its; giving strength or spirits; as, “ with looks of cor 

tal love.” Milton.—Syn. Hearty; heart-felt; sincere. 
warm; affectionate; cheering; invigorating. 

*€ORD1-AL, n. 1 A medicine which increases strength, 
raises the spirits, and gives life and cheerfulness to a per- 
son when weak and depressed. 2 Aromatized and sweet 
ened spirit, used as a beverage. 3. Any thing that com- 
forts, gladdens, and exhilarates; as, hope is a cordial to 
the heart. I : 

€ORDT-AL-HEART-ED (-hárted) a. Having cordial affeo. 
tion.— Moore. 
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€ORD.LAL1TY, & 1 Relation to the heart — Proin ; 
[mee sani] 2 Secenry. freedom. from hypocrisy ; sin 
cere affecti: n and kindness. 

CURDLALIZE ac To render cordial —Ec. Ree. 

€ORD1.AL IZED, pp. Rendered cordial, 

CORDIALI INQ, ppr. Making cordial. 

“CORDIAL LY, edr. Hearuly ; sincersly ; without hypoc- 
riy with real affection. 

"*(ORDI.AL-NESS, s, Cordiality ; hearty good will. 

CUR DIF RITE, m. The mincral called otherwise ivlite and 


d. «€. 

€O^D1-."ORM, a  Heart-ebaped ; baving tho form of the 
b. van l-art. 

f€URDINER. See ConDWwAINER. r 

COU NG, ppr. Binding with cords; piling for measure- 


ment . . 

CON DON, a. (Fr. Sp. cordon.) 1. In fortification, a row of 
stee-og jutung before the rampart, and the basis of the 
parap (—2 in military language, a line or scries of mili- 
tary posta. — Cura- » sanitaire, A line of troops or military 
poeta, on the borders of a district of country infected with 
d.» asr, to cut off communication, and thus prevent the 
OR DO. VAN. n. Spanish lcathe 

COR DO.VAN, m. Spanish le r. d 

€OR-DU-ROY', s. A thick cotton stuff, corded or ribbed. 

CORDWAIN, =. [Sp n; Port. cordovam ; Fr. cor- 
douan ; from Cordora.] Spanish leather ; goat-skin tanned 


and 

CORD'WAIN-ER, n. [from cordwain.] A shoemaker. This 
word was formerly written cordiner. 

CORE, =. (Fr. ozur; Norm. core.) 1. The heart or inner 
part of a thing: particularly, the central part of fruit, con- 
taining the kernels or seeds. It was formerly applied to 
place; as, in the core of a square.—Raleigh. 2. inner 
I of an ulcer or boil—Dryden. 3. In architecture, the 
interior part of any thing, as of acolumn.—Guwilt. 4. (Fr. 
corps.) A body; [not ) 5. A disorder of sheep, occa- 
sioned by worms in the liver. 

€6RED ed), a. In te Roving Jiskery, rolled in salt and 

r — 


° 

€ 'ÓENT, n. A joint regent or ruler.— Wrazall. 
€O-RE-LA'TION, x. Corresponding relation.—XKidd. 
€O-REL'A.TIVE. See CORRELATIVE. 

€ORF, n. A basket for carrying coals and other minerals 


in mines. 

€O-RI-AÀ'CEOUS (ko-re-à'shus), a. (L. coriaceous.) 1. Con- 
sisting of leather, or resembling leather; tough.—2 In 
botany, stiff, like leather or parchment 

€0-RI-ANDER, n. [L. coriandrum.) A plant whose seeds 
are highly aromatic, and are used in cooking, and also as 
a carminative. 

€O-RIN'DON. See CoRUNDUM. 

€OR'INTH, n. 1. A city of Greece. "Hence, 2. A small 
fruit, now called currant, which see.- Philips. 

€O-RINTHT.A€, a. Pertaining to Corinth. —D' Anville. 

€O-RINTHT-AN, a. Pertaining to Corinth.— The Corinthian 
order, in architecture, is the most delicate of all the orders, 
and enriched with a profusion of ornaments. 

€9O-RINTHT-AN, n. An inhabitant of Corinth. 

€O-RI'VAL, n. (con and riral; written pape corrival.} 
A rival, or fellow rival; a competitor.—Sh. 

yee a Ae aL t To rival; to pretend to equal.—Skak. 

€0-RIVAL-SHIP, toad Joint rivalry. 

mr D. kurk; G. a A gaar rons tree, a 
species of guercus or oak, gro n and Portugal, 
having a thick, rough, fungous, cleft bark. The tree is 
evergreen, and often grows to a great height. 2 The out- 
er bark of the tree, or epidermis, of which stopples fc. 
bottles and casks are made. 3. A stopple for a bot£.c or 
cask, cut out of cork. 

€ORRK, ».t. To stop bottles or casks with corks; to confine 
or make fast with a cork. See, also, CALK. 

€ORK'-S5€REW, n. A screw to draw corks from bottles. 

€ORKED (korkt), pp. Stopped with a cork. 

€ORK'ING, en Stopping with corks. 

CORKING-PIN, n. A pin of a large size.— Swift. 

€ORKY, a. Consisting of cork; resembling cork; dry and 
tough, like cork; as, “bind fast his corky arms."— 

€OR'MO-RANT, n. [Fr. cormoran.) 1. A genus of sea birds, 

ocoraz, often called the sea-raven, and distinguished 

or their vor . 9. A glutton. 

€OR US, n. (Gr. coppos.] 1. In botany, the name of a stalk 
of any plant.—D. C. ow. 2 The dilated base of 
the stems of monocotyledonous plants, between the roots 
end the first buds, forming the reproductive portion of 
such plants, when they are not caulcscent.—Lindley. 


COKN, n. (Sax. corr.) 1. A single seed of certain plants, | COR/NER-TEETH, n. pl 
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of men aud horscs.—In Great D» itain, corn is generally 
applied to wheat, ryo, oats, and barley.—In thc United 
Statca, it has the same general sense, but, by custom, it is 
appropriated to maize. In this sense, corn has no plural. 
3. ihe plants which produce corn, when growing in tho 
ficld; the stalks and ears, or the stalks, ears, and seeds, 
after reaping and before thrashing.—4. In surgery, a hard 
excrescence, or induration of the skin, on the tocs or some 
part of the feet, occasioned by the pressure of the shoes, 
eo called from its hardness and resemblance to a corn. 
5. A small, hard particle. See Grain. 

€ORN, v. t. 1. To preserve and season with salt in grains; 
to sprinkle with salt. 2. To granulate; to form into small 


cORN-BISK-ET, n. A large basket for maize. 

€ORN'-BLADE, x. The leaf of the maize. 

€ORN’-BREAD (-bred), n. A kind of bread cake made of 
the meal of Indian corn. 

€ORN-CHAND-LER, n. A dealer in corn. 

€ORN'-€LAD, a. Covered with growing corn.— Barlow. 

€ORN'-C€RAKE, n. The crake, or land-rail; the corn-crow. 

€ORN-CUT-TER, n. One who cuts corns or indurations 
of the skin. 

€ORN'-FLAG, n. A genus of plants, the gladiolus, of sev. 
eral species, bearing red or white flowers. 

€ORN'-FLOOR, n. À floor for corn, or for thrashing corn. 

€ORN-FLOW-ER, n. A flower or plant growing among 
corn, as the blue-bottle, wild poppy, &c. 

€ORN'-HEAP, n. A heap of corn.—Hall. 

€ORN'-LAND, n. Land appropriated or suitable to the 
Rrogucton of corn or grain. 

€ORN-LAWSG, n. pl. In Great Britain, laws prohibiting the 
importation of foreign corn or grain for home consump- 
tion, except when the price rises beyond a certain rata. 
jee aled in 1846.]—Af Culloch. 

€ORN'-LOFT, n. An apartment for corn; a granary. 

€ORN'-MAR' Y-GOLD, n. A genus of plants, the cárysan- 


themum. 

t CORN’-MAS-TER, n. One who cultivates corn for sale. 

€ORN’-MILL, n. A mill for grinding corn, more generally 
called a gristnil. 

€ORN'-PÁRS-LEY, x. A genus of planta, the sison. 

€ORN-PIPE, n. A pipe made by slitting the joint of è 

een stalk of corn.—Johnson. 

€ORN’-RO€K-ET, n. A genus of plants, the bunias. 

€ORN'-ROSE, n. A species of poppy, or papaver. 

€ORN'-SAL-AD, n. A plant, a species of valeriana. 

€ORN-SNAKE, n. A serpent of the Southern States, of the 
genus coluber. " 

€ORN-VI-O-LET, n. A species of campanula. 

€ORN-WIAIN,n. A wagon that carries corn.—Bp. Horsleg 

€ORN'AGE, n. An ancient tenure of lands, which oblige4 
Me tenant to give notice of an invasion by blowing e 

orn. 

€ORN'BIND, n. Climbing buckwheat.—Grose. [Local] 

€ORN'BRASH, n. A coarse, shelly limestone, formiag ir 
Wiltshire, England, a good soil for corn.— Mantell. 

€ORN'E-A, n. [from L. cornu.) The strong, horny, trane- 
parent membrane in the fore-purt of the eye, through 
which the rays of light pass. 

€ORNED, pp. or a. 1. Sprinkled with salt; cured by salt- 
ing: as, corned beef 2. Drunk —Grose; [low.) 


€OR'NEL, n. [L. cornus) The cornelian 

€ORNEL-TREE. cherry, or dog-wood, a tree yield- 

COR NEE Nien ing small e fruit resembling 
cherres. 


€OR-NELIAN. See CARNELIAN. 
CORNEMOSE, jn. [Fr.cornemuse.] A bagpipe.— Drayton. 


€ORN'A-MUTE, 
€ORN'E-OUS, a. [L. corneus.) Horny; like horn; consist 


ing x a horny substance, or substance resembling horn; 


ard. 

CORNER, n. [W. cornel.) 1. The point where two con- 
perging lines meet; properly, the external point; an angle. 
2 The interior point where two lines meet; an angle. 
3. The space between two conver lines or walls whicb 
meet in a point. 4. An inclosed place, a secret or retired 
place; as, “this thing was not done in a corner.” 5. In 
definitely, part; a part; as, “all corners of the earth." 
—Shak. 6. The end, extremity, or limit; as, “the corners 
of the beard." 

€ORNER-€CAP, n. The chief embellishment or ornament. 
—S 


€OR/NER-STONE, n. The stone which lies at the corner 
of two walls, an? "nites them; the principal stone, and 
especially the stone which forms the corner of the fun 


dation of an edifice. 
The four teeth of a horse, be 


as wheat, rye, barley, and maize; a grain. In thíssense,: tween the middle teeth and the tushes. 
it has a pua as, three barley corns make an inch. 2. i CORNER-WISE, adv. Diagonally; with the corner in 


The seeds of certain plants in general, in bulk or quantity; 
as, corn is dear or scarce. In this sense, the word com- 


prebenda a! the kinds of grain which constituto the food 


front; not parallel. 


, CORNERED (korn'erd), a. Having corners; having three 


or more angles, 


* Be Synopsis, X, E, I, &c., long.—K, È, 1, &c, short.—FAR, FALI WH4T;—PREY;—MARINE SIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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OORN'ET, n. [Fr. cornet, cornette.) 1. An instrument of | 
music, of nature of a trumpet, sounded by blowing f 
with the mouth.—2. In modern usage, a commissio 
officer of cavalry, next below a lieutenant, who bcars the | 
ensign or colors of a troop. 3. A company of cavalry; a ! 
troop of horse; [not used.]—4. The cornet of a horse (cor- ! 
me) is the second of the consolidated phalanges of the | 
h 5. A little cap of paper in which retailers inclose | 
small wares. 6. A scarf ancicntly worn by doctors. 7. A 
head-dress. 

€ORN'ET-A-PISTONS. [Fr.] A brass wind musical in- 
strument, like the French horn, but capable of much 
greater inflection, from the valves and pistons with which 
itis furnished.— Brande. 

€ORN'ET-CY, n. The commission or rank of a cornet. 

€ORN'ET-ER, n. One who blows a cornet.—Hakewill. 

CORN’FYELD, n. A field where corn is growing. 

CORNICE, n. [It] 1. In architecture, the upper grand di- 
vision of the entablature of a column, or the highest pro- 
jecture; that which crowns an order. 2. A little project- 
ure in joinery or masonry.—Cornicering of a cannon, is 
the ring next from the muzzle-ring backward. 

CORNT-CLE, n. PË“ cormiculum.] A little horn. 

COR-NICU-LATE, a. 1. Horned; having horns.—2. In 
POMA producing horned pods; bearing a little spur or 


orn. 

€OR-NIFTO, a. Producing horns. 

€ORN'L-FORM, a. Having the shape of a horn. 

€OR-N!GER-OUS, a. [L. corniger.) Horned ; having horns. 

€ORN'ING, E Sprinkling with salt. 
€ORNING-HOUSE, n. A house or place where powder is 
granulated. 

CORNISH, a Pertaining to Cornwall, in England; and, as 
a noun, the language of Cornwall. 

€ORN'ST, n. A performer on the cornet or horn. 

€ORN'LESS, a. Destitute of corn. 

€ORN'M£&-TER, x. One who measures corn. 

€ORN'STALK (-stawk), n. A stalk of corn, particularly a 
stalk of the maize.—America. 

€ORNU-AM-MONIS, n. (L.] A fossil shell like a ram's 
born; an ammonite. 

C€OR-NU-€O'PI.A, n. ; pl. CORNUCOPIÆ. [L. cornu and copia.) 
1. The horu of plenty, an emblem of abundance of fruits. 
—2. In architecture and sculpture, the figure of a horn, from 
which fruits and flowers are represented as proceeding. 

COR-NOUTE;, v. t. (L. cornutus.) To bestow horns; to cuck- 


old. 

EOR-NOTED, or a. 1. Grafted with horns; horned ; 
cuckolded. S. in botany, horn-shaped. 

SOR NUTOJ n.. (It.] A man that wears the horns; acuck- 


ol 

POR-NOTOR, n. A cuckold-maker.—Jordan. 

CORNY, a. (L. cornu.) Horny; strong, stiff, or hard like 
horn ; resembling horn. 

€ORN'Y, a. Producing corn ; containing corn. 

€OR'O-DY, In. (It. corredo.} An allowance of meat, drink, 

C€OR'RO-DT,$ or clothing due to the king from an abbey 
or other religious house. 

€OR'OL, ln. [L.corolla.) In botany, the inner covering 

€O-ROL LA, of a flower. 

€OR-OL-LA'CEOUS, a. Pertaining to a corol; inclosing 
and protecting like a wreath. 
€OROL-L A-RY, n. (L.corollarium.] 1. An inference from 
a proce (propos ot 2. À surplus; [because the word 
originally noted a gratuity to a person beyond his due.) 


COROL LATED, ba Like a corolla; having corollas. 

€OR'OL-LET, P" One of the partial flowers which make 

€OR’OL-LULE, § a compound one; the floret in an aggre- 

tc flower. 

€O-RO'NA, n. [L.] L In architecture, a large, flat member 
of a cornice, usually of considerable boe tion. to carry 
off the rain that falls on it, called by workmen the drip.— 
2. In anatomy, the upper surface of the molar teeth, or 
@rinders.—3. In botany, the circumference or margin of a 
radiated compound flower. An appendage of the corol 
or pe of a flower, proceeding from the base of the 
limb. Lindley.—4. In optics, a halo or luminous circle 
around the sun, moon, or stars. 

COR'O-NAL, a. Belonging to the crown or top of the head. 

O€ORO-NAL, n. 1. A crown; wreath; garland. 2. The 
first suture of the skull. 

€OR'O-NA-RY, a. Relating to a crown; seated on the top 
of the head, or placed as a crown.—Coronary vessels and 
ligaments, in anatomy, those which spread round certain 
viscera, bones, &c.—Coronary arteries, two arteries which 
spring om the aorta. 

BOR'O-NA-TED, a. In conckology, crowned, or girt toward | 
the apex with a single row of eminencea, 

EOR-O-NA'TION, n. The act or solemnity of crowning & 
sovereign, and investing him with the insignia of royalty, 
on his succeeding to the sovereignty. 2. The pomp or 
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asscinbly attending a coronation — Coronation-vath, the 
oath taken by a monarch at his coronation. 

t COR’O-NEL (kurnel), n. (Sp. corone] The officer who 
commands a regiment.— Spenser. 

€OR'O-NER, n. [law Lat. coronator.) In England, an off. 
cer w office is concerncd principally with pleas of the 
crown. One chief part of his duty is, when a person dies, 
or is supposed to die a violent death, to inquire into the 
manner of his dcath.—In some of the atatcs in America, 
there is a coroner, but his principal or only duty is to in- 

uire into the causcs of violent death. 


' €OR'O-NET, n. (from corona.) 1. An inferior crown worn 


by noblemen.—2. In poetical language, an ornamental hend 
dress.—Coronat of a horse. See CORNET. 
€OR'O-NET-ED, a. Wearing, or entitled to wear a cor 
onet. 
€O-RONT-FORM, a, Having the form of a crown. 
€OR'O-NOID, a. (Gr. xopuvy and edos.1 Noting the u 
and anterior process of the end of the lower jaw, c 
the coronoid process.— Coze. 
€OR'O-NULE, *. Acoronet or little crown of a seed ; the 
downy tuft on seeds. 
€ORPO-RAL, n. [It. caporale; Fr. 1. The low 
eat officer of a company of infantry, next below a sergeant. 
—2. The corporal of a ship of war is an officer under the 
master-at-arms, employed to teach the sailors the use of 


small arms. 

€ORPO-RAL, a. (L. corporalis.) 1. Belonging or relating 
to the body ; a& corporal punishment. 92. Material ; not 
spiritual; as, corporal nutriments.—Shak. See CoRPo 


REAL. 
€ORPO-RAL, n. A fine linen cloth, used to cover the 
€OR-PO-RA'LE, $ sacred elements in the eucharist, or in 
which the sacrament is put. Paley.—C oath, a sol- 
emn oath, so called from the ancient usage of touching 
the corporale, or cloth that covered the consecrated ele 


ments.— Paley. 
€OR-PO-RALT-TY, n. The state of being a body or im 
d to spirituality. —Raleigh. 


bodied ; oppose ig 
€ORPO-RAL-LY, adv. Bodily ; in or with the body. 
€OR'PO-RAL-SHIP, n. A corporal's office or command. 
€OR'PO-RAS, n. The old name of the corporal, or com- 
munion cloth. 
€OR'PO-RATE, a. (L. corporatus.) 1. United in a body, or 
community, as a number of individuals, who are empow- 
ered to transact business as an individual; formed into a 
body. 2 United; general; collectively one; as, “they 
answer in a corporate voice."—Shak. ; (rare.} 
t CORPO-RATE, v.t. To unite.—More. 
€ORPO-RATE-LY, adv. In a corporate capacity. 
€ORPO-RATE-NESS, n. The state of a corporate body. 
€OR-PO-RA' TION, s. A body politic or corporate, formed 
and authorized by law to act as a singlc person ; a socie- 
Ti paring the capacity of transacting businese as an indi- 
u 


€OR'PO-RX-TOR, n. The member of ac tion. 

$f CORPO-RA-TURE, n. The state of being embodied. - 
More. 

€OR-PO'RE-AL, 3a. Having a body; consisting of a ma- 

€OR-PORE-OUS, $ en body ; material; opposed to 


spiritual, or immateria 
€OR-PO'RE-AL-IST, n. One who denies the existence of 
spiritual substances. 
€OR-PO-RE-AL'T-TY, n. The state of being corporeal. 
€ORPO'RE-AL-LY, adv. In body; in a bodily form or man- 


ner. 

€OR-PO-RET-TY, n. The state of having a body, or of being 
embodied ; Yo 

€OR-POR-I-FI€ATION, s. The act of giving body or pal. 


ability. 

t dOR-PORTFY, v.t. Toembody; to form into a body. 

€ORPO-BANT, n. (Sp. cuerpo santo.) A name given by 
seamen to a luminous appearance often beheld, in dark, 
tempestuous nights, about the decks and rigging of a ship, 
but particularly at the mast-heads and yard-arms, suppos- 
ed to be electrical. 

CORPS (köre, pl. kórz), n. sing. and g£ [Fr. from L. cor- 
pus.) 1. In military language, a body of troops; any di- 
vision of an army. 2. À body, in contempt, as uscd by 
Milton and Dryden, but probably pronounced in the Eng- 
lish manner, as c . 3. A carcass; a dead body.—Skak. 

See Conrse.]—4. In architecture, any part that projects 
eyond a wall, serving as the ground of some decoration. 
A corpus.) The dead body of a hu- 
Ody ; corse; carcass ; remains. 

ORIS DE GARDE (köre'de-gärd), n. (Fr.] See COURT 
oF GUARD. 

€ORPS DIP-LO-M4-TIQUE (kore dip-lo-miteck), n. (Fr.] 
The body of ministers or diplomatic characters. 

€ORPU-LENCE, 2 n. [L. corpulentia.] 1. Fleshiness; ex. 

€OR'PU.LEN-CY, £ cessive fatness ; a state of being load. 
ed ria flesh. 2. Spissitude; grossness of mattcr ; (lite 
used.) 


man being.—Syn. B 


t Obsolete 
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RPULENT, a Having a creat or vxccseive quantity of 
ir or th sh, in proportion to the frame of the body.—S¥N. 
Fany Mat, sid t; bulky; fat; lusty. 
COR PU 1 ENT-LY, efe. In a corpulent manner. 
CORPUS CHRISTI. [Body of Caria.) A festival of the 
Church of Rome, kept on a nest Thursday after Trinity 
Sun lav, in honor of the cucharist. 
CORPUS R RIS € 4-NON LCI. (L.] The dody or codo 
of cram law 
CORPUS Ju RIS CLVPLIS, lin The body of civil law. 
COR PUS-CLE (korpus-al), n. (L. corpusculum] A minute 
lr, or phy<ical atom. - 
COR PUScCUI AR, a Pertaiuing to corpuscics, or 60e 
partich <, supposed to he the constituent materials of 
large ti tira. The corpuscular philosophy attempts to ac- 
count for the phenomena of nature, by tho motion, figure, 
net, posiuon, &c., of the minute particles of matter.— 


Fare. 

COR Pla (U LA'RI-AN, a | Corpuscular, as above. 

COR 1! =. CU LA 1U-AN, m. An advocate for the corpuscu- 
lar tlasophy. 

CORPUS CULE. Se Conrcscre. 

CUR RAL EL See CORACLE. 

fCOR-RADE,e 8 To rub off; to scrape together. 

€OR-RAD'FD, pp. Rubbed off. 

COR-RUYING, ppr. Rubbing off. ; 

COR-R EDLA TION, n. A conjunction of rays in one point. 


— Becon. 

COR-RECT, a. [L. correctus.) Literally, set right or made 
straebt Henec, conformable to truth, rectitude, or p 
pricty. or conformable to a just standard ; not faulty ; free 
irom error. Ps. Right; accurate ; precise; exact; reg- 
ular : faultless. 

€OR-REET. e. t. 1. To make right; to bring to the stand- 
aru of truth, justice, or propriety ; as, to correct one's man- 
nacre or habite. 2. To remove or retrench faults or errors; 
to ect right; as, to correct a book for the press, to correct 
a wrong statement. 3. To bring back, or attempt to brin 
back, to propriety in morals; to punish for faults or devi- 
ations from moral rectitude; as, to correet a child for his 
faults. 4. To reduce or change the qualities of any thing 
by mixture, or other application; to counteract whatever 

is injurious; as. to correct disordered secretions.—8vN. To 
rectify ; amend ; emend ; reform; improve ; chastise ; 
ponmi discipline ; chasten. 

€OR-RECTED, pp. or a. Set right; freed from errors; 
amended ; pu 

COR-RE G, ppr. Bringing to the standard of truth, 
justice, or propriety i amending ; chastising. 

O€OR-RE€' TION, n. (L. correctio.) 1. The act of correcting ; 
the act of bringing back, from error or deviation, to a just 
standard, as to truth, rectitude, justice, or propriety. 2. 
Retrenchment or emendation of faults or errors; amend- 
ment 3. That which is substituted in the place of what 
is wrong. 4. That which is intended to rectify, or to cure 
faults; punishment; discipline ; chastisement ; that which 
correcta.—5. In scriptural language, whatever tends to 
correct the moral conduct, and bring back from error or 
ein, as afflictions. 6. Critical notice; animadversion. 7. 
Abatement of noxious qualities ; thc counteraction of 
what is inconvenient or hurtful in its effects.—House o 
correction, a house where disorderly persons are confined ; 
a bridewell. 

€OR-.RE€'TION-AL, a. Tending to or intended for correc- 
tion.— Walsh. 

€OR-RE€'TION-ER, n. One who has been in the house of 
correction.— Skak. 

CORRECTIVE, a. Having the power to correct; having 
the quality of removing or obviating what is wrong or in- 
hoe tending to rectify. 

CORRECTIVE, n. 1. That which has the power of cor- 
recting ; that which has the quay of altering or obviating 
ee is oe or injurious. 2. Limitation; restriction ; 

itle used. 

€OR-REETLY, adv. In a corrcct manner; in conformity 

with truth, justice, rectitude, or propriety; according to a 
standard ; exactly; grins 

€OR-RECT'NESS, n. 1. Conformity to truth, justice, or 
propriety as, correctness of principle. 2. Conformity to 

ed usages or rules; as, correctmess of language. 3. 
Conformity to a copy or original; as, the correctness of a 
translation. 4. Conformity to cstablished rules of taste or 
proportion ; as, correctness of design in a picture, statue, 
&c.—SvywN. Accuracy; exactness; regularity; precision. 

COR-RECTOR, n. 1. Onc who corrects; one who amends 
faults, retrenches error, and rendcrs conformable to truth 
or propricty, or to any staudurd. 2. One who punishes 
for correction; one who amends or reforms by chastise- 
Ment, reproof, or instruction. 3. That which corrects ; 
thet which abates or removes what is noxious or incon- 
venient; an ingredient in a composition which abates or 
counteracts the force of another. 

€OR-REGT-DOR, n. [Bp.] A Spanish magistrate. 
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€OR-RE-LATE, v. š. (L. con and relatus.) To have a ww 
ciprocal relation, as father and son. 

CORRE-LATE, n. He or that which stands in a reciproca) 
relation to something else, as father and son.—South. 

€OR-RE-LATION, n. Reciprocal relation.— Paley. 

€OR-REL’A-TIVE, a. [L. con and relativus.} Having a re 
ciprocal relation, so that the existence of one in à certain 
state depends on the existence of another ; as, father and 
son, husband and wife, are correlative terms. 

€OR-REL'A-TIVE,n. That which is opposed to something 
else in a rcciprocal relation. The son is the correlative o 
his father. 

€OR-REL'A-TIVE-LY, adv. In a correlative relation. 

€OR-REL’A-TIVE-NESS, n. The state of bcing correlative. 

€OR-REPTION, n. IL. corripio.) Chiding; reproof; rep- 
rimand.—Hammond. 

€OR-RE-SPOND,, v. i (It. corrispondere; Fr. correspondre. 
1. Literally, to answer one to another; as, the parts of a 
building should correspond to each other. Hence, 9. To 
be congruous; to be adapted to; as, our actions should 
correspond with dur words. 3. To be equal; to be ade- 
quate or proportioned ; as, to correspond to the neccssity 
of the case. 4. To communicate by letters sent and re 
ceived ; to hold intercourse with a person at a distance by 
sending and receiving letters; as, to correspond with a 
friend. 5. To have direct intercourse or communion 
Thus, Milton apeaks of man as creuted magnanimous to 
correspond with Heaven ; [rare.]—SxN. To suit; agree: 
fit; answer. 

€OR-RE-SPONDENCE, Yn. 1. Relation; fitness ; congra- 

€OR-RE-SPOND'EN.CY,j ity; mutual adaptation of one 
thing to another. 2. Intercourse between persons at s 
distance, by means of letters sent and answers received. 
3. The letters which pass between correspondents. 4. 
Friendly intercourse ; reciprocal exchange of offices or 
civilitles ; connection. 

€OR-RE-SPOND'ENT, a. Suitable ; fit; congruous ; agreo- 
able ; answerable ; adapted. 

€OR-RE-SPOND'ENT, n. One who corresponds ; one with 
whom an intercourse is carried on by letters or messages. 

€OR-RE-SPOND'ENT-LY,adv. In a corresponding manner. 

€OR-RE-SPONDING, ppr. or a. Ca g on intercourse 
by letters ; answering ; agreeing; suiting.— Corresponding 
saember of a society, one residing at a distance who is in- 
vited to hold intercourse with the society, and aid in car- 

eet its designs, 

€OR-KE-SPON'SYVE, a. Answerable; adapted. 

€OR-RE-SPON'SYVE-LY, adv. In & corresponding manner. 

€ORRI-DOR, n. (Fr.; Sp. corredor.) 1. In arch re, 8 
gallery, or open communication round a building, leading 
to several chambers at a distance from each other.—2. In 
fortifcation, the covered way lying round the whole com- 
pass of the fortifications of a place. 

€OR-RI-GEN'DA, n. pl. [L.) gs to be corrected. 

€ORRI-GI-BLE, a. [Fr.] 1. That may be set right or 
amended. 2. That may be reformed. 3. Punishable ; 
that may be chastised for correction. 

€OR-RI'VAL, n”. A fellow rival; a competitor. [More cor 
rectly co-ríval, which see. 

1 €OR-RIVAL, a. Contending.—Bishop Fleetwood. 

ote hn ne To vie with.— Fitzgeffry. 

t COR-RI'VAL-RY, IL Competition, 

t €OR-RI'VAL-SHIP, s. Opposition ; rivalry.—Sir T. Her. 
bert. 

€ORRI-ViTE, v. t.. To draw water cut of several streams 
into one. [Little used. 

€OR-RI-VATION, n. e running of different streams into 
one. [Not much used.) 

€OR-ROBO-RANT, a. Strengthening; having the power 

or quay of giving strength. 

€OR-ROB'O-RÁNT, n. A medicine that strengthens the 
human body when weak. 

€OR-ROPB'O-RATE, v. t. (L. corroboro.] 1. To strengthen ; 
to make strong, or to give additional strength to. 2. To 
confirm; to make more certain; as, to corroborate a re 


port. 

€OR-ROB‘O-RA-TED, pp.ora. Strengthened ; confirmed; 
rendered more certain. 

€OR-ROBO-RA-TING, ppr. or a. Strengthening; giving 
firmness or additional assurance. 

€OR-ROB-O-RA‘TION, n. The act of strengthening or com 
iram ; addition of strength, assurance, or security; con 

rmation. 

€OI-ROBO-RA-TYVE, a. Having the power of giving 
AO or additional strength ; tending to confirm. 

€OR-ROB'O.RA-TIVE, n. A medicine that strengthens; a 
corroborant. 

€OR-ROÓDE', v. t. [L. corrodo.] 1. To eat away by degrees; 
to wear away, or diminish, by gradually separating smaD 
particles from a body, in the manner an animal gnaws a 
Substance. 2. To wear away by degrces ; to EZ upon 
to impair ; to consume or diminish by slow degrees; as, 


* See Syncpeis. X, 8,1, &c, long L, E, 1, &e short —FIR, FALL, WHAT; PREY;: MARINE, BIRD- MOVE, BOOK 
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a mind corroded by care.—Syn. To canker; gnaw ; waste ; 
wear away. 

€OR-ROD'ED, pp. or a, Eaten away gradually; worn, di 
minished, impaired, by slow degrees. 

€OR-RO'DENT, a. Having the power of corroding, or 
wasting by degrees. 

€OR-RO'DENT, n. Any substance or medicine that cor- 

CORRODIATE, et, ` degrees. Sand 

SOR- -ATE, v. t. To eat away by degrees. ndys. 

€OR-RO-DI-BIL/I-TY, " The que ty of being corrodible. 

€OR-RODI-BLE, a. That may be corroded.—Brown. 

©OR-RODING, ppr. or a. Eating away gradually; impair- 
ing; wasting. 

€OR'RO-DY. [See Coropy.} But corrody would be the 
more correct orthography. 

€OR-RO'SI-BLE, a. See CORBODIBLE. 

€OR-RO-SI-BIL'I.TY, n. Ses CORRODIBILITY. 

€OR-RO'SI-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being corrosible. 

€OR-RÓO'BION (kor-rüzhun), n. The action of eating or 
wearing away by slow degrees ; as, the corrosion of met- 


evil passions. 

COR-HD'SIVE, a, 1. Eating; wearing away; having the 
power of gradually wearing, consuming, or impairing. 2. 
Having the quay of fretting or vexing.—Corrosive sub- 
linate, a virulent poison, the bichlorid of mercury. 

€OR-ROSIVE, n. 1. That which has the quality of eating 
or wearing gradually. 2. That which has the power of 


€OR-RO'SIVE-LY, adv. Like a corrosive; with the power 
of corrosion ; in a corrosive manner. 

€OR-RO'SIVE-NESS, n. The quality of corroding, eating 

ef or wearing ; acrimony, 

€OR'RU.GANT, a. Having the power of contracting into 
wrinkles. 

O€OR'RU.GATE, v. t. (L. corrugo.] To wrinkle; to draw 
or contract into folds.— Bacon. 

€OR'RU.GATE, a. Wrinkled.—Young. 

€OR'RU-G1-TED, pp. or a. Wrinkled. 

€OR'RU-GàA-TING, ppr. Contracting into wrinkles. 

€OR-RU-GA'TION, m. A wrinkling; contraction into wrin- 


€ORRU-GI-TOR, n. A muscle which contracts the skin of 
the forehead into wrinkles.— Coze. 

CO ee Comes p A muscle which 
contracts the s above eyes; the corrugator super- 
cilii.— Chambers. 7 

€OR-RUPT^ v. t. I corruptus] 1. To change from a 
sound to a putrid or putrescent state. 2. To vitiate or 
deprave ; to change from good to bad; as, to corrupt the 
morals 3. To waste, spoil, or consume ; as, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt. 4. To defile or pollute. 5. To en- 
tice from good, and allure to evil. 6. To pervert; to 
break, disobey, or make void. 7. To pervert or vitiate 
integrity ; to bribe. 8. To debase or render impure, by 
altcrations or innovations ; as, to language. 9. To 
pervert ; to falsify; to infect with errors; as, to corrupt 
the text of a manuscript. 

€OR-RUPT, v. £ 1. To become putrid; to putrefy ; to rot. 
2. To become vitiated ; to lose purity. 

€OR-RUPT,, a. (L. corruptus.] 1. Changed from a sound 
to a putrid state, as by natural decomposition. 92. Spoil- 
ed; tainted; vitiated; unsound. 3. Depraved; vitiated ; 
tainted with wickedness. 4. Debased ; rendered impure; 
changed to a worse state. 5. Not genuine ; infected with 
errors or mistakes. š 

€OR-RUPT'ED, pp. or a.  Putrefied ; vitiated ; depraved ; 
spoiled; marred; bribed; infected with errors. 

€OR-RUPT'ER, n. 1 One who corrupts; one who vitiates 
or taints. 2. One who bribes; that which depraves or 
destroys inte . 9. One who introduces errors. 

€OR-RUPT-I-BILT-TY, n. The possibility of being cor- 


rupted. 

€OI-RUPTT-BLE, a. (Fr. corruptible] 1. That may be 
corrupted ; that may become putrid; subject to decay and 
destruction. 2. That may be vitiated in qualities or prin- 
ciples ; susceptible of depravation. 

€OR-RUPTI-BLE, n. That which may decay and perish ; 
the human body.—1 Cor., xv. 

€OR-RUPTT.BLE-NESS, n. Susceptibility of corruption ; 
Seis Lf 

€OR-RUPTT.BLY, adv. In such a manner as to be cor- 

OF RUPTING we Putrefying; depravin 

- „ppr. ora. Putrefying; depraving; vitiatin 

€OR-RUP'TION, x. [L. corruptio.] L The act of corrupt. 
ing, or state of being corrupt or putrid ; the destruction of 
the natural form of bodies, by the separation of the com- 
ponent parts, or by disorganization, in the process of pu- 
wefaction. 2. Putrid matter; pus. 3. A foul state occa- 
sioned by putrefaction. 4. Perversion or deterioration of 
moral principles; loss of purity or "wr $. Reduc- 
tion or tendency to a worse state. 6. A debased or im- 
pure state, as, a coruption of speech. 7. Bribery.—8. In 


by an acid; the corrosion of time; the corrosion of ! 
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law, taint; impurity of blood, io consequence of a 
attainder of treason or felony, by which a paron eed 
bled to inherit lands from an ancestor.—Syn. Putreacence 
putrefaction ; pollution ; defilement ; contamination; 
ravation ; debasement ; adulteration ; depravity ; taint ; 
bribes aking. f 

€OR-RUPTYVE,a. Having the quality of corrupting, taint 
ing, or vitiating.— Ray. 

Sepa ` a, Not susceptible of corruption or do 
cay.— n. 

€OR-RUPT'LY, adv. 1. In a corrupt manner; with cor. 
ruption ; viciously ; wickedly ; without integrity. 2. By 


bribery. 

COR-RUPTNESS, n. 1. The state of being corrupt; putrid 
state, or putrescence. 2. A state of moral impurity. 3. 
A vicious state ; debasement ; impurity. 

€OR-RUPT'RESS, n. A female that corrupte others. 

€OR'SAIR, n. (Fr. corsaire] A term app d, partículariy 
in the south of Europe, to a pirate or piratical vessel 

€OR'SAK, n. A species of fox.— Pennant. 

€ÓRSE or ERBE, n. [Fr. corps; L. corpus.) A corpse, 
the dead body of a human being.—Addison, [A poetical 
word. 

SORS '-EN-CUM'BERED, a. Loaded with dead bodies.— 

low. 

€ORSE'-PRES-ENT, n. A mortuary or present paid at the 
interment of a dead body. 

€ORSELET (korset), n. (Fr. corselet.] 1. A little cuirass, 
or an armor to cover the body for protection, worn for- 
merly by pikemen. 2 That part cf a winged insect to 
which the wings and legs are attached, and which answers 
to the breast of other animals. 

€ORSE'LET (kors'let), v. t. To encircle with a corselet.— 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

€ORSE'LET-ED, pp. Encircled with a corselet. 

€ORSELET-ING, ppr. Encirc'ing with a corselet. 

€OR'SET, n. [Fr.] A bodice; jumps; somcthing worn to 
give shape to the body ; used by ladies and dandies. 
€OR'SET, v. t. To inclose in corsets. 

€OR'SET-ED, pp. Confined in corsets. 

€OR'SET-ING, ppr. Confining in corsets. 

€OR'SET-ING, x. The act or practice of binding with 
corseta. 

€ORS'NED, n. (Sax. corsnzde.] The morsel of execration 
or curse ; a piece of bread consecrated by cxorcism, and 
to be swallowed by a suspected person, as a trial of his 
innocence. 

CORTEGE (kortüzhe), n. [Fr.] A train of attendants. 

€ORTES (kor'tez), n. pl. (from Sp. corte, court.) The Span- 
ish and Portuguese name of the states of the kingdom 
composed of nobility, clergy, and representatives of cities; 
the assembly of the states, answering, in some measure, 
to the parliament of Great Britain.—Brande. 

CORTEX, n. (L.] Bark, as of a tree. 

€ORTI€AL, a. Belonging to bark ; consisting of bark or 
rind; resembling bark or rind; external; belonging to 
the external covering. 

€OR'TI-CATE, 2a. fi. corticatus.] Having or resembling 

€ORTI-€4-TED, $ e bark or rind of a tree.— Brotn. 
€OR-TI-CIFER-OUS, a. [L. cortez and fero.] Producing 
bark, or that which resembles it.—Dict, 

COo es D. (kor-tis'e-form), a. Resembling bark. 

€OR'TI-€OSE, 2 . n ; 

€ORTI-COUS, ye Barky , full of bark.—Dict. 

€OR'TYLE, n. [It] The open internal court of a building. 

€O-RUN'DUM, n. A mineral of extreme hardness, consist 
ing of nearly pure alumina. It is sometimes called ada- 
mantine spar, and is nearly allied to the eapphire.—Dana. 

€O-RUS'CANT, a. Flashing; glittering by flashes. 

€OR'US-€ATE, v. í. [L.corusco.] To throw off vivid flashes 
nl APUD To flash; lighten; glitter; gleam; sparkle; 
radiate. 

€OR-US-CATION, n. (L. coruscatio.] 1. A flash ; a sudden 
burst of light in the clouds or atmospherc. 2. The light 
produced by the combustion of inflammable gas in the 
earth Figuratively, intellectual brilliancy; as, the cor- 
uscations of genius.—Artificial coruscations are produced 
by phosphorus and sulphuric acid, or by sulphuric acid 
and iron filings, —SvN. Flash ; glitter; blaze; radiation. 

€OR-VEE' (kor-v&^, n. (Fr.] In feudal law, an obligation to 
do certain services (as the repair of roads, &c.) for the 
sovereign or feudal lord.— Brande, 

€OR-VETTE:, n. (Fr. corvette.] A sloop of war, ranking 
next below a frigate, and carrying not more than about 
twenty guns. Corvettes anà sloops of war were originally 
light vessels with cay one mast, but are now ship-riggec. 
and built for swift sailing. —Lunter. 

€OR-VET'TO, n. The curvet.—Peacham. 

€ORVINE, n. [from corvus.} Pertaining to the crow. 

€OR'VO-RANT. See CORMORANT. 

€OR'VUS, n. [L.acrow.] 1. In astronomy, ^ constellation 
of the southern hemisphere. 2. A military engine or gal- 
lery used by the Romans for boarding ships in war. 
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CUR.A-RBANTIC, a Madly agitated; iufumed like tho Cor- 
vhantes, th» frantic priesta of Cybele. 


Con T a ipn An alkaloid apinga from the root 
gts ° of corydalis tuberoza. 


COR-YD A-LINE, COT 

COR YW qa. corymbus.) Primarily, a top, head, or 

CORYMI O R y cluster. In modern botany, a raceme or 
penicl:, in which the stalks of the lower tlowers are lon- 
ger thea thoee of the upper, so that the flowers themselves 
atv all on the same level—London. 

CO-RYN @1-4-TED, a. Garnished with clusters of berries 
or hloan ms in the form of corymbs. 

«€OR-YN- uF'ER-OUA, a. Lr corymbifer.] Producing cor- 
ymbs: bearing flowers, fruit, or berries in clusters. 

€O-RYM ROUS, a Consisting of corymbs; in clusters. 

€O-RYM BU-LOUS, e. Having or consisting of little cor- 


vmba. 

€OÓRY-PHENE, s. A fish with a sloping, truncated head, 
and the dorsal tin extending the whole length of the back. 

COR-Y-PHETUS, n. (Gr. copugatos.] The chief of a chorus; 
any chicf or leader ; as, the coryphcus of theologians. 

€OR.CIN'O-MAN-CY, n. (Gr. xooxtrov and payraa.) The 
art or practice of divination by means of a sieve. 

CO-SE'CANT, n. In geometry, the secant of tho comple- 
ment of an arc or angle. 

COVEN. Se Cozen. 

€0OS'EN-AGE. Sæ COZENAGE. 

COS ES TIENT (Ko-sen'shent), a. Perceiving or feeling to- 
gcther. 

CO'SEY. v. 1. Snug; comfortable. 2. Chatty.—Smart. 


1 €U'SIER, n. (Fr. cousu.) A botcher.—Skak. 
! €U-SIG-NIFI-CA-TIVE, a Having the same significa- 
uon. 


€OSLLY, edr. Snugly; comfortably.—Smart. 

€ÓS IN-AGE (kuz'in-gje), n. (Fr. cowsinage.] In law, a writ 
to recover possession of an estate in lands, when a stran- 
ger has entered and abated, after the death of the tresail, 
the grand-father's grand-father, or other collateral re- 


on. 
€O'-SINE, n. In geometry, the sine of the complement of 
cOSNETIC a [G Besutifying; Improvin 
$-3 : @ (Gr. coopyrexos. au ; impro 
pesury. per acelarty the |i n the skin. i : 
€OS-MET'IE, ». Any externa! application that renders the 
skin soft, pure, and white, and helps to beautify and im- 


rove the complexion. 
€OSNIE, — la. (Gr. ones] 1. Relating to the world, 
€OS'MI€-AL, j or to the whole system of visible bodies, 
including the earth and atara—2 In ancient astronomy, 
rising or ectting with the sun ; not acronicaL— Brande. 
€OSMÍE-AL.LY, ado. With the eun at rising or setting: 


a star is said to rise or set cosmically, when it rises or sets 


COS NOGORIST 
O-NIST, n, One versed in cosmogony. 
€O0S-NOGO-NY, n. [Gr. xoouoyova.] The n raioni ori- 
fib, or creation of the world or universe.—In physics, the 
° erre A ae an or rasion of the universe. 
. a. cosmogra 
€O8-MO-GRAPITT6, iari, phy. 


C LOGRAPHICALLY, adv. In a manner relating to 
nce o i i 
Q ribing the univcrse, or corresponding 
#RA-PHY, n. (Gr. coop . A description of 
the world or universc ; or the m pa nd ts "y the 
temere rini Bas the whole one of worlds, or the figure, 
relation of all its 
= erus thera es "es parts, and the manner of 
cos L H. COT. Kocuos, world, and \apbavw, to ta 
An ancient instrument for measuring distances in the 


naar or =l M 
COs-MOI.'A-TRY, n. (Gr. xoc d À ; 
ir Aa ge = by Let a rhe wor. 


radars to the wo 
€USMU-LOGIE-AL, a. Pc ing to coemolo 
€O8-MOL'O-013T, n. One versed in cosmol E 
€Out- MOL'O-0Y, n. (Gr. xocuoloyia.] The scicnce of the 
world or universe ; or a treatise rc ting to the etructure, 
motion, and constituent of the system of creation. 
€08-MO-PLASTIE, a. (Gr. coopos and TÀacow.) World- 
forming ; pertaining to the formation of the world. 
€08-MO-POL1-TAN, fm (Gr. noopos and Todtrns.) A per- 
€O8-MOP'O. LITE, son who has no fixed residence : 
one who is no where a stranger, or who is at home in ev- 
ery place ; a citizen of the world, 
€O8-MO-POL'I-TAN-ISM, n. Citizenshi 
208 MOPO-LIT-ISM, n. 1. The state of 
form one social community, free fro 
in which i i interest 
measures. 2, Ruperivr regard for the public w 
€OS-M O-RAM'IE, "ug Pertaining to a canine e 
COS-MO-RX^MA, m. [Gr. cocyos, world, and opaw, to see.] 
ay, exhibition, consisting of a number of dra 


of the world. 
men, in which all 


is the ob 
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m national fcclings, or €O-TABY- 
of public BU-LATE. 


€ 
A, €OTE,n. Ashe 


on a table, reflected by mirrors, and viewed 


cor 7 
through a convex lens placed in front of each urrui 
They arc illuminated by lamps so Situated as not to be 
secu by the spectator. s 
€O0S'MO-SPHERE, n. (Gr. xoopos and euis] An appa 
ratus for showing the relative position of the earth and 
fixed stars at any given time. It cOnsista of a celcstial 
lobe of glass, within which is a terrestrial clobe.— Hebert 
SS,n. 1. A Hindoo measure of pne Engish mile and a 
quarter ncarly.—Asiat. Res. 2, Algebra, when first brought 
into Europe, was called the Jule of Coss, probably from 
the Italian Regola di Cosa, le df the thing, thc un- 
known number being called Cosa. Hence, old writers 
spcak of cossic numbers, and the cossic art.— Brende. 
€OS'SA€K, n. The name of a military people, skillful as 
horseinen, who inhabit the Ukraine, in the Russian Em. 


irc. 
eds'sag, n. p. Plain India muslina, of various qualities 


COSSET, w. [qu G. ko A lam 

n. (qu. G. kossat. b brought up by hand, 

or without the aid of the ll Hence, a H did 

€OS'SI€, a. Relating to algebra.— Bishop Hall. See Coss. 

€OST, n. (G., D, Sw., Dan. kost.) 1. The price, value, or 
equivalent of a thing purchased; the amount in value 
paid, ch or engaged to be paid for any thing bought 
Or taken barter. 2. Expense; amount in value ex- 
pended or to be expended; charge; that which is given 
or to be given for another thing.—3. In law, the sum fixed 
by law, or allowed by the court, for charges of a suit 
awarded against the party losing, in favor of the party pre- 
vailing, &c. 4. Loss or expense of any kind; detriment, 
pain; suffering. 5. Sumptuousnesa; great expense. 

€OST, n. (L. costa.) A rib or side.—Ben Jonson. 

€OST, v. t.; pret. and pp. cost. (G. and D. kosten.) 1. To 
require to be given or expended in barter or purchase ; to 
be bought for. 2. To require to be laid out, given, be- 
stowed, or employed; as, to cost much labor. 3. To re- 
dins to be borne or suffered; as, to cost much suffering. 

€OST'AL, a. [Fr. costal.) Pertaining to the side of the body 
or the ribs; as, costal nerves. 

€OST'ARD, n. 1. A head.—Shak.; [not used.) 2. An ap 
ple, round and bulky, like the nead. 


€OSTARD-MON’GER, ln. An itinerant seller of apples 
| €OST'ER-MÓN"GER, and other fruit. 
€OSTATE, 2a. [L. costa] Ribbed; having ribs, or the 


€OSTA-TED, § appearance of ribs. 

€OSTIVE, a. (from It. costipato, costipare ; L.constipo.} 1. 
Literally, crowded, stuffed, as the intestines; hence, bound 
in body ; retaining fecal matter in the bowels, in a hard 
and dry state ; having the excrements obstructed, or the 
motion of the bowels too slow. 2. Dry and hard.— Mor- 
timer: [not used. 

€OS'TYVE-LY, adv. With costivenesa. 

€OSTIVE-NESS, n. A preternatural detention of the fecal 
matter of the bowels, with hardness and dryness; an ob- 
struction or preternatural slowness of evacuations from 
the bowels. 

€OSTLESS, a. Costing nothing.—Barrow. 

€OST'LI-NESS, n. Expensiveness; great cost or expense, 

COSTLY a Of a high pri d 

; a. a price ; ed at a great ex- 

pense.— Syn. Valuable ; seel E onipele Bll sumptu: 
ous; dear; valuable. 

€OST'MA-RY, n. (L. costus and Maria.) A species of tansy, 
or tanacetum ; alecost. 

t€OSTREL, n. A bottle. 

€OS-TOME, n. (Fr.] 1. An established mode of dress, par- 
ticularly that which is appropriate to a given age, TW 
person, &c.—2. In painting, the adaptation of all the details 
of a picture to characters, the time, place, &c. 

€O-SUF'FER-ER, n. One who suffers with another. 

€O-SU-PR£ME' n. A partaker of supremacy. 

€0-SORETY (-ehüre'te), x. One who is surety with anoth- 
er.— Mass. ; 

€0'8Y, a. See Coser or Cozy. 


€OT, 
At the end of the names of places, come generally 
Sour ! from the Saxon cot, a cottage.— Gibson. 


€OT, łn. (Sax. cot, cote, cyte.) 1. A small house; a hut, 

€OTE, j a mean habitation; also, a shed or inclosure for 
beasts, 2. A leathern cover for a sore finger. 3. An 
abridgment of cotquean. 4. A cade lamb.—Grose ; (local) 
5. A Éttle boat. 


€OT, | n. [Sax. cot, cote.) 1. A amall bed.—2. On board 
€OTT, $ Pi ships, a hed frame suspended from the beams 
` for the officers to sleep in between the decks; a piece of 
canvas, extcnded yd. framc. 
CONTABULATE. 
€O-TAN'ÓENT, n. The tangent of the complement of an 
| , arc or angle. 
OTE. See Quore, which was formerly written cote. 
epfold. See Cor. 
COTE, v. t. To pasa by and turn before; to gain ground in 
coursing and giving a competitor the turn. (Little used.] 


° See Synopsis. X, £, Y, &c., long.—X, £, Y, &c, shor.—FXR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY;-MARINE,BIRD: MAVE, BOOK, 
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90-TEM-PO RA'NE-OUS, a. Living or being at the same 


time. 

€O-TEM-PO-RA'NE-OUS-LY, adv. At the same time with 
some other event 

col enact a. Living or being at tho same time. 
—Locke. 

€O-TEMTO-RA-RY, n. One who lives at the same time 
with another. (I consider this word as preferable to con- 
temporary, as being morc easily pronounced.) 

€O-TEN'ANT, n. A tenant in common.—Kent. 

€O-'T E- RIE' (ko-te-ree^, n. [Fr.] A circle of familiar friends; 
a meeting for social or literary intercourse.— Brande. 

€O-TERM'IN-OUS, a. Bordering on. See CONTERMINOUS. 

€O-THURN'ATE, a. Buskined; relating to tragedy.— 

CO.THURNA-TED, | Cockeram. 

€O-TI€'9-LAR, a. [L. coticula.] Pertaining to whetstones; 
like, or suitable for whetstones— Kirwan. 

€O-TIL/LON, ?(ko-ilyun) n. (Fr.] A brisk danee, per- 

€O-TIL'LION, $ formed by eight persons together; also, 
& tune which regulates the dance. 

€OT'LAND, n. Land appendant to a cottage. 

€OT'QUEAN, n. A man who busies himself with the af- 
fairs which properly belong to women. 

€O-TRU3-TEE', n. A joint trustee.— Kent. 

€OT8'WOLD, n. (Sax. cote and sold. A term applied to 
shecpcotes in an open country. 

COTTAGE, n. Properly, a cot; a hut; a small habitation 
for poor persons, The term is also now applied to small, 
but neat and tasteful dwellings. 

€OTTAGED, a. Set or covered with cottages. 

€OT'TAGE-LY, a. Rustic; suitable to a cottage. 


€OT'TA-GER, n. 1. One who lives in a but or cottage.—2.: 


In law, one who lives on a common, without paying any 
rent, or having land of his own. 


€OT'TER, 
i A cottager. 


€OT'TAR, 

€OTTI-ER, 

COTTON (kottn), n. (Fr. coton; It. cotone) 1. A soft, 
gonar substance, resembling fine wool, growing in the 
capsules or pods of the cotton-plant. 2. Cloth made of 
cotton. 

€OT'TON, a. Pertaining to cotton; made of cotton; con- 
sisting of cotton. 

€OT'TON, v. š 1. To rise with a nap.—JoÀnson. 2. To 
agree ; to unite closely with.—Swift.—Rich. Dict. ; [a cant 


COTTON-GIN, n. A machine to separate the seeds from 
cotton, invented by Eli Whitney. 

€OTTON-GRASS, n. A genus of plants, the eriophorum, 
havin long cotton tufts waving on the stalks. 

€OT'TON-GRO W'ING, a. Producing cotton. 

€OT'TON-MA-CHYNE (ma-sheen^), n. A machine for card- 
ing or n d cotton. 

€OT"TON-MILL, x. A mill or building with machinery for 
carding, roving, and spinning cotton, by the force o wa. 

COT-TON-PLANT, |. A plant of the seypium, of 

- ; 6n. ant o genus go um, 

€OT'TON-SHRUB, j several species, all growing in warm 
climates, and yielding cotton. 

O ON pss n. A machine for pressing cotton into 


8. 

€OT'TON-THIS'TLE (-this]), n. A plant, the onopordum. 

€OT'TON-WEED, n. A plant, the flago. The name is 
given also to the gnaphalium, cud-weed, or goldy-locks. 

€OT'TON-WOQOD, n. A large tree of the poplar kind, 
abundant on the Mississippi. 


€OT'TON-Y, ła. 1. Downy; nappy i covered with hairs 
COT TON-OUS, $ or pubescence cotton.—Martyn. 9. 
Soft, like cotton. 


€OTY-LE, ? n. (Gr. xorv)».] The cavity of a bono which 

€OTY-LA, § receives the end of another in articulation. 

€O-TYL-E'DON, n. [Gr. xorvAnóu».] 1. In botany, the per- 
ishable lobe of the seeds of plants.—2. In anatomy, a cup- 
shaped, vascular body adhering to the chorion of some an- 
imals. 3. A genus of plants, navel-wort, or kidney-wort, 
of several onan 

€O-TYL-£'DON-OUS, a. Pertaining to cotyledons; having 
a seed-lobe. 

€0-TYL'I-FORM, a. In physiology, an epithet applied to 
wie as have a rotate figure with an erect imb.— 


€OUCH (kowch), v. £. (Fr. couche.] 1. To lie down, as on 
a bed or place of repose. 2.-To lie down on the knees; 
to stoop and recline on the knees, as a beast. 3. To lie 
down in secret or in ambush; to lie close and concealed. 
4. To lie; to lie in a bed or stratum. 5. To stoop; to bend 
the body or back; to lower in reverence, or to bend under 
labor, pein, or a burden. 

SOUCH, v. t. 1. To lay down; to repose on a bed or place 
of rest 2 To lay down; to spread on a bed or floor ; as, 
to couch malt. 3. To lay close, or in a stratum. 4. To 
hide ; to lay close, or in another body. 5. To include se- 
cretly; to ; Or to express in obscure terms, that im- 
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Fly what is to be understood; as, to be couched under an 
allegory. 6. To involve; to include; to comprise; ta 
comprehend or express; as, much is couched in there few 
expressions. 7. To lie close. 8. To fix a spear in the 
rest, in the posture of attack; as, the horsemen couched 
their spears. 9. To depress the condensed crystalline hu. 
mor of film that overspreads the pupil of the eye. To re. 
move a cataract; as, to couck an eye. 

€OUCH, n. 1. A bed; a place for rest or sleep. 2 A seat 
of repose; a place for rest and ease, on which it is com. 
mon to lie down undressed. 3. A layer or stratum of bar- 
ley prepared for bares | ; also, the malting-floor on which 
it is spread. Brande.—Á. In painting, a lay or impression 
of color, in oil or water, covering tbe canvas, wall, or oth- 
er matter to be painted. 5 Any lay, or impression, used 
to make a thing firm or consistent, or to screen it from the 
weather. 6. A covering of gold or silver leaf, laid on any 
substance to be gilded or silvered. 

€OUCH'ANT, a. r] Lying down; squáting- In her 
aldry, lying down with the head raised, which distinguish- 
es the posture of couchant from that of dormant, or sleep- 
ing; applied to a lion or otber beast. 

€OUCH (kowcbt) pp. Laid down; laid on; hid; in- 
cluded or involved; laid close ; fixed in the rest, as a spear ; 
depressed or removed, as a cataract. 

€0UCH'EE (koosb'ee), n. [Fr.] Bedtime ; visits received 
about bedtime ; [opposed to levee.] —Dryden. 

€OUCH'ER, x. 1. who couches cataracts.—2. In old 
English statutes, a factor; a resident in a country for traf- 
fic. 3. A book in which a religious house register thelr 


acts. i 
€OUCH-FEL-LOW, n. A bed.fellow ; a companion in 


€ oU H'GRASS, n. A species of grass, agropyron or triti- 
Cum s, very injurious to other plants, 

€OUCH'NG, ppr. Lying down; laying down; lying close, 
involving; including; expressing; depressing a cataract. 

€OUCHING,n. 1. act of stooping or bowing. 2. The 
act of removing a cataract. 3. The spreading of malt to dry. 

€OUCH'LESS, a. Having no couch or bed. 

€6U’GAR, n. An American carnivorous quadruped; also 
called puma and panther. 

€OUGH (kauf), n. (qu. D. kuch.] A violent effort of the 
lungs to throw off offending matter ; a violent, sometimes 
involuntary, and sonorous expiration, suddenly expelling 
the air through the giottis. 

COUGH (kauf), v. i. To make a violent effort with noise, 
to expel the-air from tbe lungs, and evacuate any offend- 
AK matter that irritates the parts or renders respiration 

i t. 

€OUGH (kauf), v. t. To expel from the lungs by a violent 
effort with noise; to expectorate. 

€OUGH'ER (kauf-), n: One who congas 

€OUGH'TNG (kaut-), ppr. Expelling from the lungs by a 
violent effort with noise ; expectorating. 

€OUGH'TNG (kauf-), n. A violent effort, with noise, to ex- 
bs the air from the lungs. 

€OULD (kood). [The past tense of can, according to our 
customary arrangement in grammar ; but, in reality, a dis- 
tinct word, can having no past tense. Could, we receivo 
through the Celtic dialects, W. gallu, Corn. gally, Arm. 

gallout, to be able.) Had sufficient physical or moral 


PP or 6-7 

€óU LEUR DE ROSE (koo'šur de róze). (Er) Literally, 
of a rose color ; hence, under an aspect of beanty and at- 
tractiveness ; as, to see every thing couleur de rose. 

€OUL'TER. See COLTER. 

€0U'MA-RIN, n. A vegetable proximate principle obtained 
from the Tonka bean, and from the flowers of the melilot 
It is used in medicine, and it gives flavor to the Swiss 
cheese, called schabzieger. 

€OUN'CIL, n. (Fr. concile; Sp. concilio.] 1. An assembly 
of men summoned or convened for consultation, delibera. 
tion, and advice. 2. A body of men specially designated 
to advise a chief magistrate in the administration of the 
government, as in Great Britain.—3. In some of the Ameri- 
can states, a branch of the legislature, corresponding with 
the senate in other states, and called legislative counciL— 
New Jersey. 4. An assembly of prelates and doctors, con- 
vened for regulating matters of doctrine and disciplino 
in the church. 5. Act of deliberation; consultation of a 
council ; as, “they call to council in the city gates" Mü. 
ton.—Common council of a city generally is the pr of 
re ntatives of the citizens—Ecumenical council, in 

urch history, a general council or assembly of prelates 

and doctors, representing the whole church.—Privy coun- 
cil, a select council for advising a king in the administra- 
tion of the government.—Aulic council. (See AULIC.]—SYN. 
Assembly; meeting; congress; diet; convention ; Convo- 


cation. 
€OUN'CIL-BOARD, n. Council-table ; the table round which 
a council bolds consultation. Hence, the council itself in 


deliberation or session. vd 
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€OUNCH .OR, a. The inemlur of a council Se Coun: 
SELOR 

COLN:TI Ti RE EP e. Counc'l-boanl 

CO-LN PUR STANDING, e. Mutual understanding. 

F€O-UNDÜF. 06 To unte —M sv. 

€O: ASTI, e. ME o] d Advice; opinion or in- 
struc' - fer 'Uveunmc the ) id quen or conduct of suoth- 
cr 6, = OB given upen de-teration. of consultation, 3. 
Con u -b w. fot r han m ef oj buona; ae, " wetook eoun- 
er i U r À Ix beri, ex mination of consequen- 
ce 4 Iruje& : dc. berate op.nion or judgment, or the 
Co u ty cr Last ef judging with caution. —À In a bad sense, 

n re ur degre; art; machination. (ñ, Seerecy ; 
the ` rets intruse- in c-ueultation ; secret opiuions or 
Inn —-.. as very enc ehould keep his own counsel.— 
7. In a Sery arel pease, purpose: design; will; decrec. 
E few es ye of God's word. 9. The will of God, or his 
truth anl «octrince concerning the way of salvation. 10. 
The who give counsel in law; any counselor or advo- 
esta wf any number of counselors, barristers, or sergvants. 

COUNSEL e L '1. counsilior.) 1. To give advice or de- 
l *»:«1^ ¿mon to anoth r for the government of his con- 
duct to alsiw. 2 To exhort, warn, udinonish, or in- 
etrucL X To advise or recommend; as, to counsel a 
crin.e.—JIvy en; [not much used.) 

COUN SEL-AVEPER, n. Onc who can keep a secret— 
Sta. 

COUN SPL-KEEPING, e. Recping eccreta. ; 

COUN SEL-A-BLE, a. Willing to receive counscl ; disposed 

to  .» w the advice or opinions of others. 

COUNSELED, pp. Advised ; instructed; admonished. 

CO: N SEL-ING, ppr. Advising; instructing; admonishing. 

COUN =EL-OR, x. 1. Any person who gives advice; but 

-. w, um who is authorized by natural relationship, or 

birth, oflice, or profession, to advise another in regard 
to bie future conduct and measures. 2. A member of a 
council; one appointed to advise a king or chief magis- 
trate. 3. One who is consulted by a client in a law-case ; 
one who gives advice in rclation to a question of law ; one 
whose profession is to give advice in law, and manage 
cani, or clienta.—Privy counselor, a member of a privy 
council. 

€OUN'SEL-OR-SIIIP, w. The office of a counselor, or privy 
counselor. 

COUNT, c. t. (Fr. conter.] 1. To number; to tell or name 
one by one, or by smal] numbers, for ascertaining the 
whole number of units in a collection. 2. To reckon; to 
preserve a reckoning; to compute; as, to count the cost. 
3. To reckon; to place to an account; to ascribe or im- 
pute; to consider or estecm as belonging; as, "it was 
counted to him for rightcousness.” 4. To esteem; to ac- 
count; to reckon ; to think, judge, or consider ; as, I count 
hem my encmies.—SrN. To number; reckon; calculate; 
compute. 

COUNT, v. & 1. To swell the number, or count; as, each 
one counts.—2, To count upon, to reckon upon; to found 
an account or scheme on ; to rely on. 

€OUNT, n. (Fr. conte and compte.| 1. Reckoning; the act 
of numbering. 2. Number.—3. In lat, a particular charge 
in an indictment, or narration in pleading, setting forth 
the cause of complaint. 

€OUNT, n. (Fr. comte.) A title of nobility, on the continent 
of. Europe, equivalent to the English earl, and whose do- 
main is a county. An earl; the alderman of a shire. 

€OUNT-WHEEL, n. The wheel in a clock which moves 
round and causes it to strike. 

ODUNT’A-BLE, a That may be numbered.— Spenser. 

recon pp. Numbered; told; eateemed ; reckoned ; 

pute 

QOUN'TE-NANCE, an. (Fr. contenance.) 1. Literally, the 
contents of a body; the outline and extent which consti- 
tutes the whole figure or external appearance. A 
&tely, the human face ; the whole form of the face, or sys- 
tem of features; visage. 2. Air; look; aspect; appear- 
ance of the face. 3. The face or look of a beast. 4. Fa- 
vor; good will; kindness. 5. Support; aid; patronage; 
encouragement; favor in promoting and maintaining a 
person or cause. 6. Show; resemblance; superficial a 
pesrance.—7. In law, credit or estimation.— To keep the 
countenance, is to prescrve a calm, composed, or natural 
look. unruflled by feeling.—7In countenance, in favor; in 
estimation.— To keep in countenance, to give assurance or 
courage to; to support; to aid by favor.— To put in coun- 
tenance, to give assurance ; to encourage ; or to bring 
into favor; to support.—Ouw of countenance, confounded ; 
abeshed; with the countenance cast down; not bold or 
ersurcd.—7T^ put out of countenance, to causo the counto- 
nance to fal]; to abash ; to intimidate; to disconcert. 

oe s s. L Ts mor ; o punas to en- 
cou y opinion or words. o aid; to support; to 
entourage: to abet; to vindicate by any means. 3. To 
encourage, to appear in defense. 4. To make a show of; 
es. cach to these ladies love did countenance.—Spenser ; 
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[obs] 5, To act suitably to; as, “to countenance this hot 

ror.” — Nhak.—Johnson ; (obs.] 

COUNTE-NANCED, pp. Favored; oncouragcd ; supported 

COUNTE-NAN-CER, n. One who countenances, favors, ot 
eup 

COUN TE-NAN-CING, ppr. Favoring; encouraging; sup 


porting. R 

COUNTER, n. 1. A fulse piece of money or stamped met 
ul, used ns means of reckoning ; any thing used to keep 
an account or reckoning, as in games. 2. Moncy, in con 
tempt 3. A tablo or board on which moncy is counted , 
a table on which goods in a shop arc laid for examination 
by purchasers. 4. The name of certain prisons in Lon. 
dou. 5. One who counts or reckons; also, an auditor. 6. 
Encounter ; (not used.]—7. In ships, an arch or vault, whose 
upper part is terminated by the bottom of the stern. 8. A 
contrivance in an engine or carriage to tell numbers, as of 
strokes or revolutions.—9. In music, the name of an un 
dcr part which ecrves as a contrast to the principal parts. 
—10. Counter of a horse, the breast, that part which lies be 
tween the shoulder and under the neck. 

COUNTER, adv. [Fr. contre; L. contra] 1. Contrary; in 
opposition ; in an opposite direction; used chicfly with 
run or go; as, to run counter to the rules of virtue. 2 
The wrong way ; contrary to the right course. 3. Con- 
trariwisc; in a contrary manner. 4. The face, or at the 
face.—Sandys ; (not used.] This word is pretixed to many 
others, chictly verbs and nouns, expressing opposition. 

€OUN'TER-AT-TRA€' TION, x. Opposite attraction. 

€OUNTER-AT-TRA€TIVE, a. Attracting oppositely. 

€OUNTER-€UR-RENT, n. A current in an opposite di 
rection. 

€OUNTER-€UR-RENT, a. Running in an opposite direc- 
tion. — Kirwan. 

€OUN'TER-DIS-TIN€' TION, n. Contradistinction. 

€OUN-TER-EVT.DENCE, v. Opposite evidence ; evidence 
or testimony which opposes other evidencc. 

€OUN-TER-FER'MENT, n. Ferment opposed to ferment, 


—Addison. 
€OUN-TER-IN'FLU.ENCE, v.t. To hinder by opposing 


influence. (Little se] 

€OUN-TER-INFLU-ENCED (.in'lu-epnst), pp. Hindered by 
opposing influence. 

€OUN-TER-IN'FLU-EN-CING, ppr. Hindering by opposing 


influence. 

€OUN-TER-LI-BRATION. See LIBRATION. 

€OUN'TER-NAT'U-RAL, a. Con to nature. 

€OUN'TER-NE-GO-TI-A"TION, ». Negotiation in opposi- 
tion to other negotiation. 

€OUN'TER-NOISE, *. A noise or sound by which another 
noise or sound is overpowered. 

€OUN'TER-ÓOPEN-ING, n. An aperture or vent on the 
opposite aide, or in a different place. ^ 

€OUN-TER-PAS'SANT, a. In Azraldry, is when two lions 
in a coat of arms are represented as going contrary ways. 

€OUN-TER-PE-TI"TION (-pe-tish’un), n. A petition in op- 
Dosen to another.— Clarendon. 

€OUN'TER-PE-TI"TION, v £ To petition against another 


titlon. 

€OUN'TER-REV-O-LUTION, n. A revolution opposed to 
a former one, and restoring a former state of things. 

€OUN'TER-REV-O-LU'TION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to a 
counter-revolution. 

€OUN TER-REV-O-LOTION-IST, n. One engaged in or 
befriending a counter-revolution. 

€OUN-TER-SA'LI.ENT, a. (Fr. contre and saillir.) In her- 
aldry, is when two beasts are borne in a coat leaping from 
cach other. 

€OUN'TER-S€UF-FLE, n. Opposite scuffle; contest. 

COUNTER SE ore v.t. To secure one who has given 
eccurity. 

€OUNTER-SE-€URI-TY, n. Security given to one who 
has entered into bonds or become security for another. 

€OUN'TER-SIG'NA.TURE, n. The name of a secretary, or 
other subordinate officer, countersigned to a writing. 

€OUN-TER-STATUTE, x. A contrary statute or ordi 
nance. 

€OUN-TER-SORETY (-shüre'te), n. A counter-bond, or 
a surety to secure one that has given security. 

€OUN-TER-A€T", v. t=. To act in opposition to; to encoun- 
ter with contrary agency.—Syn. To hinder: oppose, 
contravene ; resist; withstand; impede; defeat; frus 


trate. 
€OUN.TER-A€T'ED, pp. Hindered ; frustrated; defeated 
by contrary agency: 
eor Ee i NG, ppr. ora. Acting against; bindering 
strating. š 
€OUN-TER-A€'TION, n. Action in opposition ; hinderance, 
€OUN-TER-ACTIVE, a. Tending to counteract. 
€OUN-TER-ACTIVE, n. One who or that which counter- 


acts. 
€OUN-TER-ACT'IVE-LY, adv. By counteraction. 
€OUN-TER-BAL'ANCE, v. t. To weigh against; to welyh 


t Obsolete. 
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against with an equal weight; to act against with equal 
wer or effect; to countervail 

€OUN'TER-BAL-ANCE, ». Equal weight, power, or agen- 
cy acting in opposition to say thing. 

€OUN-TER-BAL'ANC ED (-bařanst), pp. Opposed by equal 
weight, power, or effect. 

€OUN-TER-BAL'AN-CING, ppr. or a. Opposing by equal 
weight, power, or operation. 

€OUN'TER-BOND, x. A bond to save harmless one who 
has given bond for another. 

€OUN-TER-BUFF*, v. t. To strike back or in an opposite 
pie aon ; to drive back; to stop by a blow or impulse in 

ont. 

€OUNTER-BUFF, n. A blow in an opposite direction; a 
strokc that stops motion, or causes a recoil. 

€OUN-TER-BUFF ED' (koun-ter-buft), pp. Struck with a 
blow in opposition. 

EOUNTER CAST, n. Delusive contrivance; contrary cast. 

€OUNTER-€AST-ER, 2. A caster of accounts; a reckon- 
er; a book-keeper, in contempt. 

€OUN'TER-CHANGE, n. Exchange; reciprocation. 

GOUN-TER-CHANGE, v. t. To give and receive; or to 
cause to change places. 

€OUN-TER-CHANÓ ED (koun-ter-chánjd^, pp. Exchanged. 
—In heraldry, intermixed, as the colors of the field and 


charge. 
EOUN STER-CHINOTNG, ppr. Exchanging; intermixing. 
€OUN'TER-CHARÓE, n. An opposite charge. 
€OUN'TER-CHÁARM, n. That which has the power of dis- 


solving or opposing the effect of a charm. 
€OUN-TER-CE4 ^ *. t. To destroy the effect of en- 
chantment. 


€OUN-TER-CHARMED’, pp. Defeated by contrary charms. 

€OUN-TER-CHARMING, ppr. Destroying the effect by 
opposite charms. 

€OUN-TER-CHE€K', v. t. To oppose or stop by some ob- 
stacle; to check. 

€OUN'TER-CHE€K, n. Check; stop; rebuke; or a cen- 
sure to check a reprover. 

€OUN-TER-CHE€K ED' (-chekt), pe. Opposed ; stopped. 

€OUN-TER-CHE€KING, ppr. Checking by hinderance. 

€OUN'TER-DRiIN, 2. A drain parallel to a canal or em- 
banked water-course, for collecting the leakage water. 

€OUN-TER-DRAW;, v. t. In painting, to copy a design or 
painting, by means of a fine linen cloth, an oiled paper, or 
other transparent matter, whereon the strokes appearing 
through, they are traced with a pencil. 

@OUN- R-DRAW'ING, prr. Copying by means of lines 
drawn on some transparent matter. 

GOUN-TER-DRAWN’, pp. Copied from lines drawn on 
something else. 

€OUN-TER-FAlSANCE. See COUNTERFESANCE. 

€OUN'TER-FEIT (koun'ter-fit), v. t. [Fr. contrefaire, contre- 
fait] 1. To forge; to copy or imitate, without authority 
or right, and with a view to deceive or defraud, by pass- 
ing the copy or thing forged for that which is original or 
genuine. 2. To imitate; to copy; to mako or put on a 
resemblance ; as, to counterfeit sickness. 

€OUN'TER-FEIT, v. i To feign; to dissemble ; to carry 
on a fiction or deception.—Shak. 

€OUN'TER-FETT, a. 1. Fabricated without t; made 
in imitation of something elsc, with a view to defraud, by 

assing the false copy for genuine or original; as, counter- 

kai money. 2. Assuming the appearance of something ; 
as, a counterfeit ally. 3. ving the resemblance of; not 
genuine; as, a counterfeit kindness.—Svw. Forged ; ficti- 
Hous; false; rious; supposititious; h ritical. 

€OUN'TER-FETT, x. 1. A chcat; a deceitful person; one 
who pretends to be what he is not; one who personates 
another; an impostor.—®. In law, one who obtains money 
or goods by counterfeit letters or false tokens. 3. That 
which is made in imitation of something, but without law- 
ful authority, and with a view to defraud, by passing the 
false for the true. 

€OUN'"TER-FEIT-ED, pp. or a. 1. Forged; made in imita- 
tion of something, with a view to defraud; copied; imi- 
tated; feigned. 

COUN TER-FEIT-ER (koun‘er-fit-er), n. 1. One who coun- 
terfeits; a forger. 2. One who copies or imitates; one 
who assumes a false appearance. 3. One who endeavors 
to set off a thing in false colors. 

€OUN'TER-FEYT-ING, ». The act of forging; the making 

COUNTERFEITING, pr. Forging; feigning 

-ING, ppr. Forging; . 
€OUN'TER-FEYT-LY, adv. By forgery; falsely; fictitioualy. 

t COUN TER-FEIT-NESS, n. The state of being ¿ounteríeft: 

t COUN-TER-FE’BANCE, n. (Fr. contrefaisance] The act 
of forging ; forgery. 

€OUN'TIER-FOIL, n. That part of a tally struck in the 

€OUNTER-SSTO€K, f exchequer which is kept by an 
officer in that court, the other being delivered to the per- 
son who has lent the king money on the account, and is 
called the stock. 
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€OUN'TER-FÓRT, n. A buttress, spur or pillar scrvi 
support a wall or terrace subject to bulge” Ri 
€OUN'TER-GAGE, n. In piper a method uscd to 
measure the joints, by transferring, as, for Instance, the 
breadth of a mortise to the place where the tenon is to be, 
in order to make them fit cach other. 
€OUN'TER-GUARD, n. In fortification, a small rampart or 
work raiscd before the point of a bastion, consisting of 
two long faces parallc] to the faces of the bastion, making 
a salient angle, to preserve thc bastion. 
€OUN'TER-LIGHT (lite), ». A light opposite to any thing, 
which makes it appear to disadvantage. 
€OUN-TER-MAND,, v. t. (Fr. contremander.] 1. To revoke 
& former command, or to give an ordcr contrary to one 
before given, which annuls a former command, and for- 
bids its execution. 2. To oppose ; to contradict the or- 
dere of another. 3. To prohibit. — Harvey; (little used.) 
€OUN'TER-MÁND, x. A contrary ordcr; revocation of a 
former order or command —Shak. 
€OUN-TER-MANDED, pp. Revoked; annulled, as an order. 
€OUN-TER-MAND'ING, ppr. Revoking a former order; 
ving directions contrary to a formcr command. 
€OUN-TER-MáARCH' v. í. To march back. 
€OUN'TER-MXRCH, n. 1. A marching back; a returning. 
2. A change of the wings or face of a battalion, so as to 
bring the right to the left, or the front into the rear.—Cyc 
3. A change of measures ; alteration of conduct. 
€OUN-TER-MARCHED (-mürcht), pp. Marched back 
€OUN-TER-MARCH'ING, ppr. or n. Marching back. 
€OUNTER-MARK, n. 1. A second or third mark put on a 
bale of goods belonging to severa! merchants, that it may 
not be opened, but in the presence of all the owners. 
2. The mark of the Goldsmith’s Company, to show the 
metal to be standard, added to that of the artificer. 3. An 
artificial cavity made in the teeth of horses that have 
outgrown their natural mark, to disguise their ave. 4. A 
mark added to a medal, a long time after it has been 
struck, by which its several changes of value may be 


known. 

€OUN-TER-MARK' v. t. To mark the corner teeth of a 
horse by an artificial cavity, to disguise his age. 

€OUN'TER-MINE, ^. 1. In military affairs, a well and gal- 
lery sunk in the earth, and running under ground, in 
search of the enemy's mine, or till it meets it, to defeat its 
effect. 2. Means of oponen or counteraction. 3 A 
stratagem or project to frustrate any contrivance. 

€OUN-TER-MINE’, v. t. 1. To sink a well and gallery in 
the earth, in search of an enemy's mine, to frustrate his 
designs. 2. To counter-work ; to frustrate by secret and 


A REUS measures. 

€OUN-TER-MIN ED', pp. Counterworked. 

€OUNX-TER-MINTING, ppr. Sinking a mine to frustrate an- 
other mine. 

€OUN'TER-MÓ-TION, n. 
counteracting another. 

€OUN-TER-MO'TYIVE, x. An opposite motive. 

€OUN-TER-MO VE' v. t. or £ To move in a contrary direc. 
tion, or in oP ition to another. 

€OUN-TER-MOV'ING, ppr. Moving in an opposite direc- 


tion. 

€OUNTER-MOVE-MENT, n. A movement in opposition 
to another. 

€OUN'TER-MDRE, n. (Fr. contremur.) A wall raised be- 
hind another, to supply its place when a breach is made. 

€OUNTER-MORE, v. t. To fortify with a wall behind 


another. 

SOUT TER URED, Pp. Fortified by a wall behind an- 
other. 

€OUN'TER-MÜR-ING, ppr. Fortifying by a wall behind 


another. 

€OUN'TER-PACE, n. A step or measure in opposition to 
another; con measure or attempt. 

€OUN'TER-PALED,a. In heraldry, is when the escutcheon 
is divided into twelve pales, parted perfesse, the two col- 
ors being counter-changed, so that upper and lower 
are of differcnt colors. 

€OUN'TER-PANE, n. 1l. A particular kind of coverict for 
abed. [Ses CouNTERPOINT.] 2. One part of an indent 
ure; eel 

€OUN"TER-PAKT, n. 1. The correspondent part; the part 
that answers to another, as the two papers of a contract 
or indentures; a copy; a duplicate. Also, the part which 
fits another, as the ey of a cipher. Addison.—2. In mw 

p 


An opposite motion; a motion 


sic, the part to be applied to another. 
€OUN'TER-PL£A, n. In law, a replication to a plea or re 
quest— 


SOUN TERTLOT, v.t. To oppose one ds to another ; 

toa tto trate stratagem by stratagem. 

cOUNTERPLOT, n. A plot or artifice opposed 
o r. 

€OUN-TER-PLOTTING, n. A plotting in opposition to a 


6tratag 
COUNTER POINT, n. (Fr. contrepointe.] 1. A coverlet 


to an 
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a cover far a bed, stitched or woren in squares. it has 
tere corrupted into =- sierpane.—)À. In morne, counter 

iw wn the exaeal charactere, by which the notes 
Ë ewh part aro «máexl are placed in such: à manner, 
verb with reset t9 cech, as to show bow the parts an- 
sw-t eo toan thee, The trin is now eynonymons with 
heres: and marly so with cesmposicon. 3 Àu opposito 


e= L 

os N. PR POSE e$». t. (Fr. eontrepeeer.]. 1. To counter. 
l-i--9 to wee h aginst with equal weight, to be eqni- 
jo ~met to to alin wei,bt 2 To act against with 
t- s.s joner or eflec? to balance. : 

CCUNTER-OIRES m. (Fr. contrepoids.) 1. Equal weight 
acti. in perm O-0 to eoncthing; cquipoudcrance ; a 
wight eva ent tu balance another in the opposito scalc ; 
cqus. injam- 2 Equal power or force acting in oppo- 
atan, a fno sufficant to balanco another force; equi- 
peatibece —3 In the mener, a position of the rider in 
wt.. 1. body le duly balanced in his seat, not inclined 
mex» to One al le than the other. 

CULNTESR FO RED, pp. Balanced by an equivalent op- 

Ps wz we tot or ly equal power. 

COUN TEN roiz1NG ppr. or a. Balancing by equal weight 
in Ue vpwsit ` «calc, or by cqual power. 

CUOUNTER-FOLSON (:poi-zn). n. One polson that dcetroys 
the efect of an ether; an antidote; a medicine that obvi- 
ah * e eficcts of poisun. W 

COLNTER-PRAC-TICE, m~ Practice in opposition to an- 


o> r 

CUUNTER-PRES3-€ RE, 2. Opposing pressure; a force 
or pr ~ure that acts in a con direction. 

COUNTER-PROJ-E€T, m. A project, scheme, or proposal 
of ne party, given in opposition to anothcr, before given 
by the othr party. 

€OUN TER-PROOF, n. In MEC & print taken off 
from another fresh printed, which, by bcing passcd 
throu.h the press, gives the figure of the fornicr. but in- 


verted. 

€OUNTER-PROVE, v. & To take off a design in black 
iced or red chalk, by passing it through a rolling-press, 
with another picce of paper, both being moistened with 


a sponge. ° 
COUNT ER-PROVED, pp. Sce the verb. 
€OUNTER-PROV-ING, ppr. See the verb. 
€OUNTER-RGLL, z. 1. In law, a counterpart or copy of 

the rolls, relating to appeals, inquests, &c. 2 As a terb, 

this word is contracted into control, which see. 
€OUN-TER-ROL'MENT, n. A counter-account. 
€OUNTER-E€ARF, n. The same with counterscarp. 
COUNTER SCARP, n. [Fr. contrescarpe.] In fortification, 
the exterior talus or slope of the ditch, or the talus that 
supports the earth of the covered way ; but it often signi- 
fies the whole covered way, with its parapet and glacis. 
€OUN'TER-SEAL, v. t. To seal with another. 
€OUNTER-SEALED, pp. Sealed with another. 
€OUN'TER-SEAL-ING, ppr. Sealing with another. 
COUN TER-SENSE, n. posite meaning.— Howell. 
€OUN'TER-SIGN (eine), t. ¢. Literally, to sign on the op- 
posite side of an instrument or writing; hence, to sign, as 
secre or other subordinate officer, a writing signed by 

a principal or superior, to attest the authenticity of the 

wnang. 
€OUNTER-SIGN, n. 1. A private signal, word, or phrase, 

given to soldiers on guard, with orders to lct no man pass 
unless he firat names that sign; a military watch-word. 
2. The signature of a secretary or other subordinate offi- 
Ccr, to a writing signed by the principal or superior, to 
attest ita authenticity. 
€OUN'TER-3SIG-NAL, n. A signal to answer or correspond 
to another ; 6 naval term.) 

€OUN'TER-SIGNED griid); pp. Signed by a secretary or 
other subordinate officer. 

COUN TERSIGN-ING, ppr. Attesting by the signature of 

a subordinate officer. 
€OUN'TER-SINK, v. t. To drill a conical depression in 

wood or metal, as in a bole for a screw. 
€OUN'TER-SINK, n. A drill for countersinking. 
€OUN'TER-SINK-ING, ppr. See the verb. 
COUNTER-ENARL, n. Enar) in defense or opposition, 
COS RUNE, n. A contrary stroke; a stroke re- 

turne 
€OUN'TER-SUNR, pp. Soc the verb. 
€OUNTER/SWAY, n. Contrary sway ; opposite influencc. 
€OUN'TER-TAL-LY, n. A tally corresponding to another. 
COUNTER-TASTE, n. Opposite or false taste. 
€OUN.TER-TEN'OR, ? n. In music, onc of the middle parta, 
COUNTER, 5 bctwecn the tenor and the treble; 
hizh tenor. 
€OUN'TEIUTTDE, n. Contrary tide. 
€OUN'TER-TIME, n. 1. In the manage, the defense or re- 
vistance of a horse, that interrupts his cadence and the 
nw- 'ure of his manege, occasioned by a bad horseman or 
_the bad temper of the horse. 2. Resistance; opposition. 
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COUN TER-TURN, n. The height of a play, which puts an 
end to expectation. ' i 

€0l N-TER-VAIL', e. & To act against with equal force or 
power ; to equal ; to act with cquivalcnt cffect against any 
thing; to balance; to compeusate. 

COUNTER-VAIL, n. Equal weight or strength; powcr or 
value sufficient to obviate any effcct; cqual weight or 
valuc; compensation; requi - 

€OUN-TER-VAILED’ (kourn-ter-v&ld), pp. Acted against 
with cqual force or poweri balanced; compensate 

€OUN-TER-ViILING, ppr. or a. Opposing with cqual 
etre or value; balancing; obviating an effect. 

€OUN'TER-VIEWV (koun'ter-vu), n. 1. An opposite or op- 
posing vicw ; opposition ; a posture in which two persons 
front cach other. 2. Contrast; a position in which two 
dissimilar things illustrate cach other by opposition. 

€OUN'TER-VOTE, v.t. To vote in opposition; to outvote. 


— Scott. 

€OUN'TER-WEIGH (-wà&), v, t. To weigh against; to coun- 
ter-balance.—Ascham. 

€OUNTER-\WHEEL, v. t. To cause to wheel in an oppo- 
site direction. 

€OUN'TER-WHEEL-ING, ppr. Causing to move in an 
opposite direction. 

€OUNTER-WIND, n. Contrary wind. 

€OUN-TER-WORK’, v.& To work in opposition to; to 
Con Ct) to hinder any effect by contrary opcrations. 
— Burke. 

€OUN-TER-WOÓRKTNG (-wurking), ppr. Working in op- 

osition ; cena m HE 

eOUN-TER-WROUGH (koun-ter-rawt), pp. Counter- 
acted; opposed by contrary action. 

COUNTESS n. (Fr. comtesse.) The consort of an earl or 
count, 

€OUNTING, n. The act of computing or reckoning. 

COUNTING, P Numbering; reckoning. 

€OUNTING-HOUSE, 22. The house or room appropri- 

€OUNTING-ROOM, $ ated by merchants, traders, aud 
manufacturers to the business of keeping their books, ac- 
counts, letters, and papers. 

€OUNTLESS, a. That can not be counted; not having the 
number ascertained, nor ascertainable ; innumerable. 

€OUNTRI-FIED (kun'tre-fide), a. Rustic; rural; having 
the appearance and manners of the country.— T: 


Rich. Dict. 

€OUNTRY (kun'try), n. (Fr. contrée.) 1. Properly, the land 
lying about or ncar a city; the territory situated in the 
vicinity of a city. 2. The whole territory of a kingdom 
or state, as opposed to city. 3. Any tract of land, or in- 
habited land; any region, as distinguished from other re- 
gions; a kingdom, etate, or less district. 4. The kingdom, 
state, or territory in which one is born; the land of nativ- 
ity, or the particular district, indefinitely, in which one is 
born. 5. The region in which one resides. 6. Land, as 
opposed to water ; or, inhabited territory. 7. The inhabi- 
tants of a region. 8. A pe of residence; a region of 
permanent habitation.—9. In law, a jury or jurors; as, 
trial by the country. 

COUNTRY (kun'ry) a. 1. Pertaining to the country or 
territory at a distance from a city; rural; rustic. 2 Per. 
taining or peculiar to one's own country. 3. Rude; ig- 
norant. 

€OUNTRY DANCE, n. (Fr. contre danse] A dance in 
which the partners are arranged opposite to each other, 
in lines. Uriginally, and properly, contra dance. 

€OUNTRY SEAT, n. A dwelling in the country, used as & 

lace of rctirement from the city. 

€OUN'TRY-MAN, n. 1. One born in the same country with 
another. 2. One who dwells in the country, as opposed 
to a citizen ; a rustic; a farmer or husbandman; a man 
of plain, unpolished manners. 3. An inhabitant or native 
of a region. 

COUNTY, n. (Fr. comu) 1. Originally, an earldom; the 
district or territory of a count or earl Now, a circuit or 
particular portion of a state or kingdom, separated from 
the rest of the territory, for certain purposes in the admin- 
istration of justice. Itis called, also, a shire. (See SHIRE. ` 
2. A count; an carl or lord. Shak.; [obs.]—County 
tine, in England, is a county distinguished by particular 
priv legei COEM corporat I isa county ik rds with 

cular p e y cbarter or ro ant, as Lon 
C Bre re yal grant, don, 
€OUN'TY,a. Pertaining to a county ; as, county court. 
€OUN'TY €OURT, n. A court whose jurisdiction is limit- 
cd to a xem 

€OUN'TY TOWN, n. That town where the various courte 
of a county are held.—In the Western States, it is improp- 
erly called a county seat. 

€OUP-DE-GIACE' (koo-de-gríüss), n. (Fr.] Literally, the 
stroke of mercy, by which an executioner ends the life and 
suffering of one on the rack; hence, the finishing atroke. 

€OUP-D' E-TAT' (koo-dat&), n. [Fr.] A sudden, decisive 
blow in politics; a stroke of policy. 
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COUP-DE-MAIN’ (koo-de-mang^, n. [Fr.] A military ex- 
pression, denoting an instantaneous, unexpected, and gen- 
erally desperate attack. 

€6UP-DE-SO-LEIL’ (koo-de-so-lile), n. [Fr.) A stroke of 


the sun. 

€O0UP-D'GIL Roo-dile), n. [Fr.] The first view of any 
thing; a slight view of it. 

€6U-P E (koo-p&), n. [Fr.] The front part of a French di- 
igence or stage-coach, being a small apartment like a 
chariot, with a single seat for three persons. 

€0U-PEE' (koo-pec^, n. (Fr. couper.) A motion in danc- 
ing, when one leg is a little bent and suspended from the 
ground, and with the other a motion is made forward. 

€oUP'ING-GLXAXSS. Ses CUPPING-GLASS. 

€OUPLA-BLE (kup/la-.b), a. Fit to be coupled with— 


Cotgrate. 

€OUP’LE (kup'pl n. [Fr. couple] 1. Two of the same 
species or kind, and near in place, or considered together. 
2. Two things of any kind connected or linked together. 
3. A male and female connected by mar betrothed, 
or allied. 4. That which links or connects two things 
together; a chain —Sywn. Pair; brace. 

COUPLE, v. t. (Fr. coupler.) 1. To link, chain, or connect 
one thing with another; to sew orfasten together. 2. To 
marry; to wed; to unite, as husband and wife. 

OOUPLE, v. š To embrace, as the sexes.—Dryden. 

€ÓóUPLE-BEG'GAR, n. One who makes it his business to 

marry beggars to each other.—Swi 

COUPLED (kup'pld), pp. or a. United, as two things; 
linked; marrie Coupled columns, in architecture, col- 
umns arranged in pairs, ha!f a diameter apart. 

€OUP’LE-MENT (kup'pl-ment), n. Union.—Spenser. 

€OUP'LET Gcup’plet), n. [Fr.] 1. Two verses; a pair of 
rhymes. 2 A division of a hymn or ode in which an 
equal number or equal measure of verses is found in each 
art, called a st 3. A pair.— Shak. ; [not used.) 
UP'LING, ppr. Uniting in couples; fastening or con- 
necting together ; embracing. 

€OUP'LING,n. 1. That which couples or connects; a hook, 
chain, or bar; as, the coupling of a railroad car. 2. The 
act of coupling. 

COUPLING-BOX, n. In machinery, something that perma- 
nently connects two shafts; usually, a tube or cylinder, 
with a bolt passed through each shaft. 

€OUPLING-PIN (kup’pling-), n. A pin used for joining or 
coupling together rail-road cars and other machinery. 

€5UPO (Koo pong, n. (Fr). An interest certificate printed 
at the bottom of trans le bonds (state, rail-road, &c.) 
given for a term of years. There are as many of these 
certificates as there are payments of interest to be made. 
At each time of payment one is cut off (hence. its name, 

oM : 7 and vere for payment > 2 

R' ) A. r4, Sp. corage; coraggio. 
That quality of mind which enables men to ade chad 
danger and difficulties with firmness, or without fear or 
depression of spirits.—SvN. Bravery; intrepidity ; valor; 
boldness; resolution ; fortitude ; firmness ; fearlessness ; 
daring ; enterprise; hardihood. 

OUR AGE (kurraje), v. & To encourage.—Huloet. 

€OÓUR-i'ÓEOUS (kur-rá'jus) æ Bold to encounter diff 
culties and dangers—Syn. Brave; gallant; daring; val- 
iant; valorous; heroic; intrepid; fearless; hardy ; stout; 
adventurous ; enterp E 

SU MOEOUSEN adv, ith courage ; bravely; boldly ; 
stoutly. 

€UR-2GEOUS-NESS, m. Courage; boldness; bravery; 
meek spirit; valor. 

€OU-RANT', 1^. [Fr. courante] 1. A piece of music in 

€6U-RANTO, § triple time; a kind of dance, con- 
sisting of a time, a step, a balance, and a coupee. 2. The 
title of a newspaper, from its quick spreading. 

€OU-RAP', n. A distemper in the East Indies; a kind of 
herpes or itch in the armpits, groins, breast, and face. 

t €SURB, v. i (Fr. coyrber.] To bend. 

t OOURB, a. oked. 

©OSURBA-RIL, n. A resinous substance, anime, which 
flows from the hymenaa, a tree of South America; used 
for varnishing. 

* COURIER (koo're-er), n. (Fr. courier.) 1. A messenger 
sent express, for conveying letters or dispatches, usually 
on public business. 2. The name of a newspaper. 

COURSE, n. [Fr. course.) 1. In its general sense, a passing ; 
a moving, or motion forward, in a direct or curving line ; 
applicable to any body or substance, solid or fluid.—Ap- 
plied to animals, a running, or walking; a race; a career; 
a passing, or passage.—Applied to fluids, a flowing, as in a 
stream in any direction.— apples to solid bodies, it signifies 
motion or passing.—Applied to navigation, it signifies a 
passing or motion on water, or in balloons in air ; a voy- 
age. 2. The direction of motion; line of advancing; 
point of compass, in which motion is directed ; as, a ship's 
course. —In technical language, the angie contained 
tween the nearest meridian and that point of compass on 
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which a ship sails in any direction. 3. Ground va whicn 
a race is run. 4. A passing or process; the progress of 
any thing; as, in the course of nature. 5. Order of pro- 
ceeding or of passing from an ancestor to an hcir ; as, the 
course of descent. 6. Order; turn; class; succession of 
one to another in office or duty; as, the courses of the 
priests.—2 Chron., viii, 7. Stated and orderly method of 
proceeding usual manner ; as, tho regular course of law 
. Series of successive and methodical procedure; a train 

of acts, or applications; as, benefited by a course of med- 
icine. 9. A methodical series, applied to the arts or sci. 
ences ; & 8ystemized order of principles in arts or sciences. 
for illustration or instruction; as, a course of lectures, 10. 
Manner of proceeding; way of life or conduct ; depart 
ment; series of actions; as, “that I might finish my course 
with joy.”—Acts, xx. 11. Line of conduct; manner of 
proceeding; as, this course will bc safe. 12. Natural bent, 
propensity ; uncontrolled will 13. Tilt; act of running 
in the lists. 14. Orderly structure; system. 15. An 
regular serics.—In architecture, a continued range o 
stones, level or of the same height, throughout the whole 
length of the building, and not interrupted by any aper- 
ture. A laying of bricks, &c. 16. The dishes sct on table 
at one time; service of meat. 17. Regularity; order; 
regular succession; as, to follow in a regular course. 18. 
Empty form ; as, these were mere words of course.—O 
course, by consequence ; in regular or natural order; in 
the common manner of proceeding; without special di. 
rection or provision.—Syn. Way; road; route; passage; 
race; series; succession; manner; method; mode. 

€OURSE, v. t. 1. To hunt; to pursue; to chase. 2, To 
cause to run; to force to move with speed. 3. To run 
through or over; as, the steed courses the fields; the flery 
blood courses bis veins. 

€OURSE, v. £ To run; to move with speed; to run or 
move about; as, the blood courses. 

€OURSED (kórst), pp. Hunted; chased; pursued; caused 
to . 


run 

€OURS'ER, n. 1. A swift horse; a runner; a war-horse. 
— Dryden ; [a word used chiefly in poetry.) 2. One who 
hunts; one who pursues the sport of coursing hares. 3. 
An order of birds with short wings and which move 
chieny by running, as the ostrich. 4. A disputant; [not 

use, 

COURSES, n. pl. 1. In a ship, the principal sails, as the 
main-sail fore-sail, and mizen; sometimes the name is 
given to the stay-sails on the lower masts; also, to the 
main-stay-sails of all brigs and schooners. 2. Catamenia 
menstrual flux. 

€OURS'EY, n. Part of the hatches in a galley. 

€SURSING, ppr. Hunting; chasing; running; flowing; 
com g to run. 

€OURSTNG, n. The act or sport of chasing and hunting 
hares, foxes, or deer. 

€OURT, n. (Sax. curt; Fr. cour; It, Sp. corte} 1. An um 
covered area before or behind a house, or in its center, 
and, in the latter case, usually sarrounded on all sides by 
the building; in popular language, a court-yard. 2. A 
space inclosed by houses, broader than a street; or a 
space forming a kind of recess from a public street. 3. A 
palace; the P inre of residence of a king or sovereign 

. The hall, chamber, or place where justice is 
9. Persons who compose the retinue or 
council of a king or emperor. 6. The persons or judges 
assembled for hearing and deciding causes, civil, criminal, 
military, naval, or ecclesiastical 7. Any jurisdiction, civil, 
military, or ecclesiasticol 8. The art of pleasing; the art 
of insinuation ; civility ; flattery ; address to gain favor ; 
as, to pay court.—9. In Scripture, an inclosed part of the 
entrance into a palace or house. The tabernacle had one 
court; the temple three.—10. In the United States, a legis- 
lature consisting of two houses ; as, the General Court of 
Massachusetts. 11. A session of the legislature. 
€OURT,v. t. 1. In a general sense, to endeavor to please by 
civilities and address. 2 To solicit for marriage. 3. To 
attempt to gain by address; as, to court one's favor.—SvyN 
To flatter; woo; solicit; seek. 

€OURT, v. É To act the courtier ; to imitate the manners 
of the court. 

€OÓURT-BAR'ON s. A baron's court; a court incident to 
a manor. 

€OURT'-BRED, a. Bred at court. —ChurcAill. : 

€OURT-BREED-ING, w. Education at a court. —Milton. 

COS BUBLE, n. The trifle of a court. —Beaumont ana 

etcher. 

€OURT-€ARD. See CoAT-CARD. 

€OURT-CHAP'LAIN, n. A chaplain to a king or prince. 

€5URT-€UPBOARD, n. The sideboard of ancient days. 

€5URT-DAY,n. A day in which a court sits to administer 


el URT-DRESS, n A dress suitable for an appearance at 
court or levee. 
€5URT-DRESSER, n. A flatterer.— Locke. 
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C M'KT-ESSILION s The fasluen of a court. 

€ÓL RT-FA VOR, m. A favor or benefit bestuwed by a 
court er pnuec —L' Fstrenare. 

CAUPT HAND w The hand or manner of writing uscd 
(n ree: o abp Ü Cadi al proceslin za. — Ask. I 

AULT 10USE m. A bourse iu which cstablisbed courts 
ere held or a house. appropriated to courts and public 
mat C. —. maywa. 

COURT-L, D), m. A lady who attends or is conversant 


in court. 

COURT-LEFT, a. A court of recon! held once a year in 
a particular hundred, Joniship, or manor, before the stew- 
ard ef the bet. 

CÓLRT-NARTIAL, m; pl. Covars-ManriAL. Á court 
comeeüng of military or Rare officera, for the trial of 
o@rnees ef a military or naval character. 

€ WRT-PLAS TER, A Sticking plaster madc of black 
mik. with maue adhcsivo substance on one side, com- 
m -alr cum benzoin. 

CSURT YARD, a A court or inclosure round a house. 

COURTE D, pp Flatiered; woocd; solicited in marriago ; 


sought . 

e CÒLRTE-OUS (kurte-ue), a. [Fr. courtois.) Exhibiting 
court—y , of kind and polishcd depornnent.—Syn. Polite ; 
well-br« ; civil; obliging; condescending; complaisant; 
urbane ; affable ; conciliating ; attentive; respectful 

° €OURT'E-OUZ-LY, ada In a courteous manner; with 
obliging civility and condcsccnsion; complaisantly. 

e €ÓUR1 E-OUS-NESS, m Civility of manners; obliging 
condescension ; complaisance. 

COURTER, s. Ono who courts; one who solicits in mar- 


riace.— Sherwood. 

GOURTE-SAN (kurte-zan), n. [Fr. cowrtisane.] A prosti- 
tate ; a woman who prostitutes hersclf for hire, especially 
URT? A (kurt'e-ey) (Fr. isie.) 1. Polite 

CoURTHSY e-ey), R. . Courto oliteness 
of manners; e fatty politeness connccted with kind- 
ness and some deerce of dignity. 2 An act of civility or 
respeet; an act of kindness or favor performed with po- 
liteness. 3. A favor; as, to hold upon courtesy.— Tenure 

cou , Or curtesy, is where a man marries a woman 
eeizcd of an estate of inheritance, and has by her issue 
born alivc, which was capable of inheriting her estate ; in 
this case, on the death ot his wife, he holds the lands for 
his life, as tenant by courtesy.—Syn. Urbanity ; civility ; 
complaisance ; condescension; affability; courteousness ; 
elegancc ; good-breeding. 

€OÓURTESY (kurtsy) 2. The act of civility, respect, or 
reverence performed by a woman. 

COURTE'SY (kurtey), e. i To perform an act of civility, 
respect, or reverence, as a woman. 

t€oURTE-SY. v.t. To treat with civility. 

€OURTESY-ING, ppr. Making an act of civility or respect, 
es females. 

COURTIER (kórte'yur), n. 1. A man who attends or fre- 
quenta the courts of princes.—Dryden. 2. One who courts 
or solicita the favor of anothcr; one who flatters to please ; 
one who possesscs the art of gaining favor by address and 
complaisance, 

t COURTIER-Y, x. The manners of a courtier. 

COURTINE. See CURTAIN. 

EGLRT ING, Flattering; attempting to gain by ad- 
dress; wooing; soliciting in marriage. 

COURTING, n. The act of paying court; the act of solicit- 
ing in marriage. 

€OULRTLIKE, a. Polite; elegant—Camden. 

€CGURTLUNESS, n. Elegance of manners; grace of mien; 
civility ; complaisance with dignity. 

€OURT' LING, x. A courtier; a rctainer to a court. 

COURT LY, e. Relating to a court; elegant; polite with 
dienity ; flattering.— Pope. 

€OURT'LY, ade. the manner of courts; elegantly; ina 
flan-rinv manner. 

€OURT':11M^, n. 1. The act of eoliciting favor. 2. The act 
of wooing in lore; solicitation of a woman to marriage. 
3. Civility; elegance of manners; [obs.] 

COUSIN (kuz'n), n. (Fr. cousin.] 1. In a general sense, 
one collaterally related more remotely than a brother or 
sister.—92. A ; the son or daughter of an uncle 
or aunt; the children of brothers and sisters being usually 
denominated cousins, Or cougin-germans (from germanus, 
of the rame stocx.) In the second gencration, they are 
called scond cousins. 3. A title given by a king to a no- 


bieman, particule: to thoso of the council. 

COUSIN (kuz'n), a. Y allied — Chaucer. 

€OUS'7 N-LY (kuz'n-le), a. Like or becoming a cousin. 

COUSEI-NET (koost-nct), n. (Fr., a cushion.) In architect. 
ure, a stone placed on the impost of a picr for recciving 
the first stone of an arch. Also, that part of the Ionic cap. 
Ital, between the abacus and quarter round, which scrves 
to form the volute. 

COUTII. a. Arquainted; familiar. [Obs.] See Uncoutu. 

C€OU-TEAT* (kootu), n. [Fr. a knife] A hanger. 
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€ÓVE, n. (Sax. cof, cofe.) A small inlct, crcek, or bay, a 
recess jn the sen-shore, whcre vesscls and boats 
eomctiincs bo sheltered from the winds and waves. 

€OVE, v. .. To arch over.—Swinburne. 

t CÓV'E-NA-BLE, a. [Old Fr.) Fit; suitable.— Wickliffe. 

€OWE-NANT (kuv'e-nant), n. (Fr. convenent.) 1. A mutual 
cousent or agrecment of two or morc pcrsons to do or to 
forbear some act or thing; a contract; stipulation. 2. A 
writing containing the terins of agrecment or contract be- 
tween parties, or the clause of agreement in a decd con- 
taining the covcnant.—J3. In church affairs, a eolcmn agree- 
ment betwcen the members of a church that they will 
walk together according to the precepts of the Gospel, in 
brotherly affection. —SvN. Agrcement; contract; com- 
pact; bargain ; arrangement ; stipulation. 

€OV'E-NANT, v. £ To cntcr into a formal agreement; to 
bind one's self by contract.—Syn. To agree; contract: 
bargain ; stipulate. 

€ÓV'E-NANT, v. t. To grant or pronise by covenant. 

€ÓV'E-NANT-ED, pp. or a. Pledged or promiscd by cov. 


cnant. 
€6V-E-NANT-EE’, n. The person to whom a covenant is 


made. 

€OV’E-NANT-ER, n. 1. He who makes a covenant 2 A 
subscriber to the Scottish national covenant in the reign 
of Charles L Also, one of the Scotch seceders, who, in 
1743, renewed the same covenant.—J. Murdock. 

€ÓV'E-NANT-ING, ppr. Making a covenant; stipulating. 

€ÓV'EN-OUS. See Covin and CoviNovs. 

€OV'ENT, n. [Old Fr. covent, for couvent. Covent Garden 
is supposed to mean a garden that belonged to a convent.) 
A convent or monastery.— Bate. 

€OV'EN-TRY, n. To send to Coventry, denotes, among mil- 
tary men, to exclude from the society of the mess, to shut 
out from all social intercourse, for conduct regarded as 
mean or ungentlemanly.—Grose. [The phrasc has been 
traced to the times of Charles I., though with great doubt 
as to its origin. The following facts, mentioned by Bax- 
ter, may perhaps explain it Coventry was a strong.hcld 
of the Puritans, and, at the commencement of the troubles, 
many of this despised sect in the neighboring country 
* that would fain have lived quietly at home, were force 
(by the Royalists) to be gone, and to ry they came." 
Hence the phrase, to send to Coventry, may have been 
handed down from the Cavaliers to military men, and ob 
tained ita present application.—Ed.] 

€OVEN-TRY BLOE, n. Blue thread of a very superio 
dye, made at Coventry, Eng., and used for embroidering, 
— Ben Jonson.— Toone. 

€OVER (kuv'er), v. t. (Fr. couvrir.) 1. To overspread the 
surface of a thing with another substance ; to lay or set 
over. 2. To conceal by something overspread. 3. To 
conceal by some intervening object; as, they were covered 
by woods. 4. To clothe. 5. To overwhelm ; as, to cover 
with shame. 6. To conceal from notice or punishment ; 
as, to cover the failings of a friend. 7. To conceal; to re- 
frain from disclosing or confessing; as, to cover one's sins. 
8. To pardon or remit; as, “ Blessed is he whose sin is 
covered" 9. To vail. 10. To wrap, infold, or envelop ; as, 
to cover a parcel of goods. 11. To shelter; to protect; to 
defend ; as, the reserve covered the retreat. 12. To brood; 
to incubate. 13. To copulate with a female. 14. To equal, 
or be of equal extent; to be equivalent to; as, this covers 
all charges; [a mercantile use.) 15. To disguise; to com 
ceal hypocritically ; as, to cover one's designs. 16. To im 
clude, embrace, or comprehend ; as, this property is cov- 
ered by a mo aaa To shelter; screen; shield 
hide ; overspre 

COVER, n. Any thing which is laid, set, or spread over 
another thing. 2. Any thing which vails or conceals; 8 
screen; disguise; superficial appearance. 3. Shelter; de- 
fensc; protection. 4. Concealment and protection.—5. In 
hunting, the woods, underbrush, &c., which shelter and 
conceal game ; shelter; retreat. 

€OV'ER-SHAME, n. Something used to conceal infamy. 

€OV'ER-SLUT, x. Something to hide sluttishness.— Burke. 

1 COVER-CHIEF, n. A covering for the head.— Chaucer. 

€ÓV'ER-CLE, x. (Fr.) A small cover; a lid. 

€OV'ERED, pp.ora. Spread over; hid; concealed ; vailed; 
clothed; having ahat on; wrapped; inclosed; sheltered; 
protected ; disguised. 

€OÓV'ER-ER, x. He or that which covers. 

€OV'ER-ING, ppr. Spreading over ; laying over; conceal 

ing; vailing ; clothing; wrapping; incloaing; protecting; 

isguising. 

COVERING, n. That which covers; any thing spread or 
laid over another, whether for security or concealmert— 
Syn. Envelope; wrapper ; integument; case ; lid; cov- 
j OE raiment; vesture ; garments; dress; bed 
clothes. 

€OVER-LET, n. (cover, and Fr. lit.) The covcr of a bed; a 
piece of furniture designed to be spread over all the other 
covering of a bed. 
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OOVERT (kuvert), a. [Fr. couvert.) 1. Covered; private ; 
bid; secret; concealed. 2. Disguised; insidious. 3. Shel- 
tered; not open or expnscd.—Pope. 4. Under covcr, au- 
thority, or protection ; as, a feme-covcrt, a 1sarricd woman. 

GOV’ERT, w. 1. A covering, or covcring place; a place 
which covers and shelters; a shelter; a defense. 2. A 
thicket ; a shady placc. or a hiding place. 3. A term ap- 
plicd to feathers of different sizes on or under the wings 
of birds.—Rrarde. ; 

€OÓV'ERT-WAY,n. In fortification, a spacc of ground level 
with the field, on the cdze of the ditch, three or four fath- 
oms broad, ranging quite round the half moons or other 
works, toward the country. 

€ÓV'ERT-LY, ade. Secretly; closcly ; in private; insidi- 


ously. 

COVERT-NESS, *. Secrecy; privacy. 

COWER-TURE (kuv'ert.-yür), x. 1. Covering; shelter; de- 
fense.—2, In law, the state of a married woman, who is 
considered as under cover, or the power of her husband, 
and therefore called a feme-covert, or femme-couvert. 

COVET (kuv'ct, v. t. [Fr. convoiter.) 1. To desire or wish 
for with eagerness; to desire earnestly to obtain or pos- 
sess; [in a good sense; as, “covet carnestly the best gifts.” 

=) Cor., xii; less used.) 2 To desire inordinately; to 
desire that which it is unlawful to obtain or possess; [in 
a bad sense.}—Sym. To long for; desire; hanker after. 

€OÓV'ET, v. i. To have an earnest desire.—1 Tim., vi. 

€ÓV'ET-A.BLE, a. That may be coveted. 

€ÓV'ET-ED, pp. or a. Earnestly desired; greatly wished 
or longed for. 

€ÓV'ET-ER, n. One who covets. 

€ÓV'ET-ING, ppr. Earnestly desiring or wishing for; de- 
siring inordinately to obtain or possess. 

€OV'ET-ING, n. Inordinate desire.—Shak. 

€ÓV'ET-ING-LY, adv. With eager desire to possess. 

t€óV'ET-SE, n. Avarice.—Spenser. 

€OÓ V'ET-OUS (kuv'et-us), a. [Fr. convoiteuz] L Very de- 
sirous; eager to obtain; [im a good sense; as, covetous of 
wisdom.— Taylor.) 9. Inordinately desirous; excessively 
eagcr to obtain and possess; directed to money or goods, 
avaricious. 

€ÓV'ET-OUSLY, adv. With a strong or inordinate de- 
sire to obtain and possess; eagerly; avaricioualy. 
€ÓV'ET-OUS-NESS, n. 1. A strong or inordinate desire 
of money or gain. 2. Strong desire of possessing some 
supposed good.—<Shak.; [in a neutral sense.]—SYvN. Ava- 


rice ; cupidity; eagerness. 
€ÓV'EY (kuv’y), n. (Fr. coutée] 1. A brood or hatch of 
birds; an old bird with her brood of young. Hence, a 


small flock or number of birds together; [applied to game.) 
2. Acompany; a set. 

€OV'IN (kuvin), n. In law, a collusive or deceitful agree- 
ment between two or more persons to prejudice a third. 

€O'VING, x. The projection of the upper stories of houses 
over the lower ones; formerly a prevalent style of building. 

€ÓYV'N-OUS (kuvin-us),a. Deceitful; collusive; fraudulent. 

COW, n.; pl. Cows; old pl. Kine. (Sax. cu; D. koe) The 
female of the bovine genus of animals; a quadruped with 
cloven hoofs, whose milk furnishes an abundance of food 
and profit to the farmer.—Sea-cow, the manatee, a cetace- 
ous herbivorous mammal. 

€OW, v. t. To impress with fear; to sink the spirits or 
courage ; to oppress with habitual timidity.—Svw. To de- 

as; disco ; dishearten. 

€OÓOW'-BANE, n. A name of the cicuta, a genus of poison- 
ous p er plants, often destructive to cattle. 

€OW'HERD, n. One whose occupation is to tend cows. 

€OW'-HOUSE, *. A house or building in which cows are 
kept or stabled.— Mortimer. 

€OW'-KEEP-ER, n. One whose business is to keep cows. 

SON VEROH, n. One who professes to heal the diseases 
of cows 

€OW’-LEECH-ING, n. The act or art of healing the dis- 
tempers of cows.— Mortimer. 

€OW'-PARS-NEP, n. A plant of the genus heracleum ; the 


wild parsnep. 
€OW'PEN, a. A pen for cows. 
€OW'-POX, n. vaccine discase. 


COM GUAREN; m. Quaking grass, the briza, a genus of 

ants. 

€OW'S'-LUNG WORT, 2. A plant of the genus verbascum. 

€OW'-TREE, (Sp. palo de vaca.) A tree of South Amer- 
ica, which pesa a nourishing milky ñuid.—Humboldt. 

cO N EE , R. A plant of the genus cherophyllum, or 
chnerv 

€OW'-WHEAT, n. A plant ofthe genus melampyrum. 

€OW'ARD, 2. (Fr. couard.) 1. A person who wants cour- 
age to meet danger ; a timid or pusillanimous man.—2. In 
heraldry, & term given to a lion borne in the escutcheon 
with his tail doubled between his legs.—SyN. Poltroon ; 
craven ; dastard. 

€OW'ARD, a. 1. Destitute of courage; timid; base. 2, 
Proceeding from or expressive of fear, or timidity —Shak. 
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1 COW'ARD, v. t To make tiinoious or ccvardly. 

€OW'ARD-LTKr,a. Resembling a coward, mean 

€OW'ARD-ICE, n. [Fr. covardise] Want of courago ta 
face danger; timidity; pusillunimity ; fcar of cxposing 
one's person to danger. 

! €OW ARD-IZE, v.t To render cowardly.—Scott. 

€OW'ARD-TZED, pp. Rendered cowardly. 

€OW'ARD-TZING. ppr. Rendering cowardly. 

eS *. Want of courage; timidity; cow- 
ardice. 

€OW'ARD-LY, a. 1. Wanting courage to facc danger. 2. 
Befitting a coward; as, a a cory act. 3. Procecding 
from fcar of danger.—Syn. Timid; fearful; timorous . 
dastardly ; pusillanimous ; recrcant; craven; faint-heart 
ed; chicken-hearted ; mean; base. 

SOW ARLY, ado. In the manner of a coward; meanly 
basely. 

t COW’ARD-OUS, a. Cowardly.— Barre. 

t €OW'ARD-SHIP, n. Cowardice.- Shak. 

€OW'ED, a. Dispirited; crushcd. 

€OW"ER, v. i. [W. cwrian.] To sink by bending the knees 
to crouch ; to shrink through fear. 

t €OW'ER, v. t. To cherish with care.—Spenser. 

€OW'ER ED, pp. Cherished with care. 

€OW'ER-ING, ppr. ora. Bending down; crouching; tim- 


orous. 

€OW'HAGE, 2x. A leguminous plant, a native of warm 

€OW'-ITCH, j climates, having pods with hairs, causing 
an intolerable itching. A sirup made from these pods 
has been used as a vermifuge. 

COWHIDE, n. 1. The hide of a cow, made or to be made 
into leather. 92. A coarse riding whip, made of stiff cow- 
hide, twisted. 

€OW'HIDE, v.t. To beat or whip with a cowhide. [4m.] 

€OW'HID-ING, n. A beating with a cowhide. (4m.) 

€OW'ING, ppr. Depressing with fear. 

€OW'1SH, a. Timorous; fearful; cowardly. (Little used.] 

COWL, n. (Sax. cugle, cugele.] 1. A monk's hood or habit. 
2. A vessel to be carried on a pole between two persons 
for the conveyance of water. 

€OWL'"STÁAFF, 2. A staff or pole on which a vessel is 
supported between two persons. 

€OWLED (kowld), a. Wearing a cowl; hooded; in shape 
of a cowl 

€OWLIECK, n. A tuft of hair turned up over the fore. 
head, as if licked by a cow.—Forby. 

€OW LIKE, a. Resembling a cow.—Pope. 

€O-WORK'ER (-wurk'er), n. One who works with another; 
8 co-opcrator. 

€OW'RY, n. A small shell, which passes as money in India 
and large portions of Africa, at about 8000 for a dollar. 

€OW'SLIP, n. A plant of the genus primula, or prim- 
rose, of several varieties. 

€OX’COMB (kóm), n. [cock's comb.) 1. The top of the 
head. 2. The comb resembling that of a cock, which 
licensed fools wore formerly in their caps, also, the cap 
iteclf. 3. A fop; a vain, showy fellow; a superficial pre- 
tender to knowledge or accomplishments. 4. A kind of 
red flower ; a name given to 8 species of celosia, and some 
other plants. 

t€OX'€6MP-LY, a. Like a coxcomb.— Beaumont and FL 

€OX'€OMB-RY (-kóm-ry), n. The manners of a coxcomb, 
foppishness.—Lady W. Montague. 

€OX.€OMT1€-AL, a, Foppish; vain; conceited. [A low 


€oy, 7) (Fr. coi, or coy.) Not accessible, not easily conde 
scendiug to familiarity.—Syn. Shrinking; shy; distant 
reserved; modest; bashful ; backward. 

€OY, o. š 1. To behave with reserve; to be silent or dis. 
tant; to refrain from speech or free intercourse. 2. To 
make difficulty; to be ward or unwilling; not freely 
to condescend. 3. To smooth or stroke. 

f COY, for decoy, to allure.—SAak. 

€OY'TSH, a. Somewhat coy, or reserved. 

€OY'LY, adv. With reserve; with disinclination to fami) 


iarity. 

€OYNESS, ». Unwillingness to become familiar; disposi- 
tion to avoid free intercourse, by silence or retirement— 
—Syn. Reserve; shrinking; shyness; backwardness; 
modesty ; bashfulness. 

€OYS'TREL, n. A specics of degenerate hawk. 

pare on en of (m Am oe S 

€62Z’ uz'n), v. t. [qu. Arm. couezyein, cou con- 
cheza.] 1. To cheat; to defraud. 2. To deceive; to be 


uile. . 
€ÓZ'EN-AGE (kuz‘n-aj), n. Cheat; trick; fraud; deceit; 

artifice; the practice of cheating — Dryden. 
€6Z’ENED, pp. Cheated; defrauded; beguiled. 
€OZ'EN-ER, n. One who cheats, or defrauds. __ 
€OZ'EN.ING, ppr. Cheating; defrauding; beguiling. 
€U'ZIER. See CosiEr. , 
€O'ZILY, ado, Snugly; comfortably.—7F. Irving. 


€YZY, a. 1. Snug; comfortedle—W. Irving. 2 Talka 
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tre. engaged in faniftiar and lively conversation ; as, a 
eec» couple. In this senso, which ia given by Halloway us 

vincial in England, the word is sull occasionally heard 
P Row Fneland. 

ERAR, n. (Sax. erabba.] 1. An animal of the class erustacea, 
having the whole body covered by a crust-like shell Crabs 
differ from lobsters and shrimps, in having the tail very 
squall, amd concealed at all times under the body. 2 A 
wiki apple, or the treo producing it, so named from its 
rongh taste. 3. A peevish, moroec person. 4. A species 
of crane, much uscd by masons for raising large etoncs. 
& A wooden engine with threc claws, for launching ships 
and heaving then into the dock. 6. A pillar used some- 
times fur the same purpose as a capstan. 7. Cancer, a 
sign in the zodiac.— Crab-lice, small insects that stick fast 
to the skin. 

ERAB, a. Sour; rough; austere. 

CRAB-AP-PLE (-ap-pl), n. A wild apple. 

€RAB-GRASS, n. A genus of plants, the digitaria. 

€RAB-TREE, x. The tree that bears crab apples.—Shak. 

€RAB-YAWS, n. The namc of a disease in the West In- 


dice. 
€RABBED, a. 1. Rough; 


harsh; austere; sour; peevish; 
morosc ; cynical—S 


h; [applied to things i nte cee 
barzh; [a to things. cult; e ; 89,8 
crabbed business; crabbed handwriting. ind j , 
€RAB'BED.LY, adv. Peevishly; roughly: moroscly. 
€RABBED-NESS, n. 1. Roughness; harshness. 2. Sour- 
ness ; vishness; asperity. 3 Difficulty; perplexity. 
€RAB'BY,a. Difficult — Moron. 
€Ri’BER, n. The water-rat.— Walton. 
€RAB'S-ETES (ize) n. pL  Concrctions formed in the 
stomach of craw-fish, and used in medicine. 
CRACK, v. t. [Fr. craguer; D. kraaken.] 1. To rend, break, 
or burst into chinks; to break partially; to divide the 
a little from each other. 2. To break or rend asun- 
er with a sbarp, abrupt sound : as, to cracka nut. 3. To 
produce a sharp, abrupt sound, like that of rending; to 
snap; as, to crack a whip, or one's fingere. 4. To break 
wi ief; to affect deeply; to pain; to torture; as, to 
crack the beartatrings. 5. To open and drink ; as, to crack 
a bottle of wine; [low.} 6 To thrust out, or cast with 
smartness ; as, to crack a joke. 7. To impair the regular 
exercise of the intellectual faculties ; to disorder ; to make 
crazy; as, to crack the brain. 
€RA€K, v. É 1. To burst; to split; to open in chinks; as, 
the carth cracks by frost; or to be marred without an 
opening. 2. To fall to ruin, or to be impaired.— Dryden ; 
not elegant.) 3. To utter a loud or sharp, sudden sound. 
. To boast; to brag; that is, to utter vain, pompous, blus- 
tering words; with of; as, “ without cracking or boasting 
of our good deeds."— Church Homilies —Shak. ; (obs.) 
€RA€R, n. (Gr. payas.) 1. A disruption; a chink or fis- 
sure; & narrow breach; a crevice; a partial separation 
of the parts of a substance, with or without an opening. 
2 A burst of sound; ash or loud sound, uttered sud- 
denly or with vchemence; the sound of any thing sudden- 
ly rent; a violent report. 3. Change of voice in puberty. 
—Shak, 4. Craziness of intellect; or a crazy person. 5. 
A boast, or boaster; [low.] 6. Breach of chastity; and a 
titute; [low.] 7. A lad; au instant; [not used.} 
chaex, a. Of superior excellence ; having qualities to be 
boasted of.—Holloway. [A familiar or low word.) 
SRACK’-BRAINED, a. Having intellects impaired ; crazy. 
€RAC€K-HEMP, 2n. A wretch fated to the gallows; one 
€RACK'-ROPE, $ who deserves to be hanged. 
€hA€KED (krakt), pp. or a. 1. Burst or split; rent; brok- 
en; y severed. 2. Impaired; crazy. 
€RA€K'ER, 2. 1. A noisy, boasting fellow.—Shak. 9. A 
firework; a quantity of gunpowder confined so as to ex- 
plode with noise. 3. A hard biscuit. 4. That which cracks 
any thing; as, a nut cracker. 
€RA€K'TING, ppr. or a. Breaking or dividing partially; 
opening ; impairing snapping ; uttering a su sharp, 
or loud sound ; boasting ; ap. Mi 
PRATE ss n. A breaking or dividing; a sharp, abrupt 


sou 

CRACKLE (krak?), v. i. (dim. of crack] To make slight 
cracks; to make small, abrupt noises, rapidly or frequent- 
M Op: to decrepitate. 

€ E IND ppr.or a. Making slight cracks, or abrupt 
no " 

CRACKLING, 2. 1. The making of small, abrupt cracks or 
reports, frequently repeated. 2. The rind of roasted 


pork.— Perry. I 
€RA€KR'NEL, n. A hard, brittle cake or biscuit—1 Kings, 


VES 
€RA'DLE, n. (Sax. cradel.) 1. A movable machine, of vari. 
ous constructions, placed on curved pieces of board, for 
rocking children. 2. Infancy.— From the cradle, is from 
the state of infancy. 3. That part of the stock of a cross- 
bow where the bullet ia put.—4. In surgery, a case in 
which a broken leg is laid after being sct.—5. In skip- 
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building. a frauic placed under the bottom of a ship for 
launching. 6. A standing bedstead for wounded scamen, 
—1. In engraving, an instrument, formed of stecl, and Fo 
ecuibling a chisel, with onc eloping side, used in scraping 
mezzotintos, aud preparing the pie. Encyc.—8. In hus 
bandry, a frame of wood, with long, bending teeth, to 
which is fastened a scythe, for cutting and laying oats and 
other grain in a swath. 

€RADLE, v. t. 1. To lay in a cradle; to rock in a cradle; 
to compose, or quiet. 2 To nurse in infancy. 3. To cut 
and lay with a cradle, as grain. 

€RA'DLE, v. i To lie or lodge in a cradle. 

€RADLE-CLOFHES, n. p. The clothes used for covering 
onc in a cradle. 

€RADLE-SCT£THE,ss. A scythe used in a cradle for cut 
ting grain. 

€RADLED, Laid or rocked in a cradle; cut and laid 
with a cradle, as grain. 

€RADLING, ppr. Laying or rocking in a cradle; cutting 
and laying with a cradle, as grain. 

€RADLING, n. 1. Tho act ot using a cradle.—2. 1n archt 
tecture, a terin applied to the timber, ribs, and pieces for 
sustaining thc lathing and plastering of vaulted ccilings. 

€RAFT, n. (Sax. creft.) 1. Art; ability; dexterity; skill. 
2. Cunning, art, or skill [in a bad sense, or applied to bad 
purposes}; artifice; guile; skill or dexterity employed to 
effect purposes by deceit. 3. Art; skill; dexterity in a 
particular manual occupation; hence, the occupation or 
employment iteclf; manual art; trade. 4. A term applied 
to all sorts of vesscla. Totten.—Small craft is a term given 
to small vessels of all kinda, as aloope, schooners, cutters, 


&c. 

t €RXFT, v. í. To play tricks —Shak. 

€RAFT'T-LY, adv. With craft, cunning, or guile; artfully, 
conuingiy ; with more art than honesty. 

€RAFTI-NESS, n. Artfulness; dexterity in devising and 
effecting a purpose; cunning; artifice; stratagem 

€RAFTS'MAN, n. An artificer; a mechanic; one skilied 
in a manual occupation. 

€RAFTS'MAS-TER, n. One skilled in his craft or trade. 

€RÁFT'Y, a, 1. Skillful in devising and pursuing a scheme, 
by deceiving others, or by taking advantage of their ig- 
norance.—Syn. Cunning; artful; wily; sly; fraudulent; 
deceitful; subtle. 

€RAG, n. (W., Scot., Ir. craig; Gaelic, creag.) 1. A stee 
rugged rock; a rough, broken rock, or point of a rock. 

In geology, gravel or sand mixed with shella.—Lyell, 
€RAG, n. (Sax. hracca.) The neck; formerly applied to 

the neck of a human being, as in Spenser. e now appl 

it to the neck or neck-piece of mutton, and call it a r 

(i. e., one) of mutton. 

€RAG'-BUILT (-bilt), a. Built with crags.— Irving. 

€RAG'GED, a. Full of crags or broken rocks; rough ; rug 
ged ; abounding with prominences, points, and inequalities 

€RAG'GED-NESS, n. The state of abounding with crags 
or broken, pointed rocks. 

€RAG'GI-N ,%. The state of being craggy. 

€RAGGY, a. Full of crags; abounding with broken rocks, 
rugged with projecting points of rocks. 

€RAKE, n. A boast. enser. See CRACK. 

€RAKE, n. (qu. Gr. xge.] The corn-crake, a migratory 
fowl, isa e of the rail, rallxs. 

€RAKE-BER-RY, n. A species of empetrum, or berry-bear- 
ing heath. 

€RAK’ER, n. A boaster.—Huloet. 

ERAM, v. t. (Sax. crammian.) 1. To press or drive, particu. 
larly in filling or thrusting one thing into another; to stuff, 
to crowd ; to fill to su ity. 9. To fill with food be 
yond satiety ; to stuff. 3. To thrust in by force; to crowd: 
as, to cram one’s pockets. 

€RAM, v. í To eat greedily, or beyond satiety; to stuff. 

€RANM'BO, n. A play in which one person gives a word, tn 
which another finds a rhyme. 

€RAMMED (kramd), pp. Stuffed; crowded; thrust in, 
filled with food. 

€RAM'MING, ppr. Driving in; stuffing; crowding; eating 
beyond satiety or sufficiency. - 

€RANM'MING, n. A cant term in the British universities for 
the act of preparing a student to pass an examination, by 
going over the topics with him beforehand, ond furnishing 
him with the requisite answers. 

€RAMP, n. (Sax. kramma; D. kramp.) 1. The spasmodio 
and involuntary contraction of a limb, or some muscle of 
the body, attended with pain, and sometimes with con- 
vulsions. or numbness. 2. Restraint; confinement; that 
which hinders from motion or expansion ; as, a cramp to 
one's genius. 3. (Fr. crampon.) A piece of iron bent at 
the ends, serving to hold together pieces of timber, stones, 
&c.; a cramp-iron. 4. An iron instrument, having a 
screw at one end and a movable shoulder at the otber, 
for closely x ies thc joints of frame-work. 

€RAMP, v. t. 1. pain or affect with spasms. 2. To con- 
fine; to restrain; to hinder from action or expansion ; as, 


to 
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w cramp one's excrtions. 3. To fasten, confine, or hold 
with a cramp or cramp-iron. 

€RAMP, e. Difficult, knotty. (Little used.] 

€RAMP-FISH, n. The torpedo, or clectric ray, the touch 
of which affects a person like elcctricity, causing a slight 
shock, and producing numbness, tremor, and si ss of 
the stomach. 

€RAMP-I-RON (f-urn), n. An iron used for fastening 


Yi fuer a cramp, which sce. . 

€RAMP (kramt), pp. or a. Affected with spasm; con- 
vulscd ; confincd ; restrained. 

CRAMPING, ppr. Affecting with cramp; confining. 

€RAN-POONS', n. pl. Hooked pieces of iron, something 
like double callipers, for ruising stones, timber, and other 
heavy materials.—Gilbert. I 

ORA'NAGE, n. [Low L. cranagium.] The liberty of using 
acranc at a warf for raising wares from a vessel; also, 
thc money or price paid for the use of a crane. 

€RAN'BER-RY, n. [crane and berry.) A well-known berry 
that grows on a slender, bending stalk; also called moss- 
berry, or moor-berry, as it grows only qa. pesto or 
swampy land. The berry, when ripe, is , and of the 
sizc of a small cherry, or of the haw. It forms a sauce of 
exquisite flavor, and is uscd for tarts. 

ECRÄNCH. See CRAUNCH. 

ERINE, n. (Sax. cran.) 1. A migratory bird of the genus 
grus, allied to the heron, and belonging to the grallic or- 
der. 2. A machine for raising great weights, and moving 
them to a distance. 3. A siphon, or crooked pipe, for 
drawing liquors out of a cask. 

€RANE-FLY, n. An insect of the genus tipula. 

€RANE'S-BILL, n. 1. The plant geranium, of many spe- 
cies. 2. A pair of pincers used by surgeons. 

€RÀA-NLOG'NO-MY, n. (Gr. zpavıov and yvegoy.] The 
science of determining the ties or characteristics of 
the mind by the conformaton of the skull. 
€RA-NI-O-LOG'I€-AL, a. Pertaining to craniology. 
€RA-NI-OL’O-GIST, n. One who treats of craniology, or 
one who is versed in the science of the cranium. 
€RA-NI-OL'O-6Y, n. (Gr. xpavtov and Aoyos.] A discourse 
or treatise on the cranium or skull; or the science which 
investigates the structure and uses of the skulls in various 


animals, particularly in relation to their specific character 
and intellectual powers.—Ed. Encyc. 
€RA-NI-OM’E-TE 


n. [Gr. xpavtoy and yerpoy.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the skulls of animals. 
€RA-NI-O-MET’RI€-AL, a. Pertaining to craniometry. 
€RiA-NI-OME-TRY, n. The art of measuring the craniu 
or the skulls, of animals, for discovering their specific dif- 


ferences. 
CRA-NI-OS'€O-PY, n. (Gr. xpavov and oxorcew.) The sci- 
ence of the eminences produced in the cranium by the 


brain. 
CRANI-UM, n. (L., The skull of an animal; the assem- 
b of bones which inclose the brain. 

K, n. (D. kronkd.] 1. Literally, a bend or turn. 
Hence, an iron axis, with a part bent like an elbow, for 
producing a horizontal or perpendicular motion by means 
of a rotary motion, or the contrary. 2. Any bend, turn, 
or winding; as, the cranks of the body, ¿ e, the veins 
(Shak.) ; the cranks of the law. 3. A sportive twisting or 
turning in speech; as, “quips and cranks and wanton 
wiles."—Milton. 4. An iron brace for various purposes. 

CRANK, a. (D. krank.] 1. In seamen's language, liable to 
be overset, as a ship when she is too narrow, or has not 
sufficient ballast, or is loaded too high, to carry full sail 2. 
Stout; bold; full of spirit.—Spenser. 

€RANK, lv. í To run in a winding course; to bend, 

€RANK'LE, § wind, and turn; to crinkle. 

oe adt v.t. To break into bends, turns, or angles; to 
c e. 

€RANK'LE, n. A bend or turn; a crinkle. 

€RANK'LED, pp. Broken into unequal surfaces. 

€RANK'LE8 (krank1z), n. pi. Ansiar prominences. 
€RANK'LING, ppr. Breaking into bends, turns, or angles. 

€RANKNESS, n. 1. Liability to be overset, as a ship. 2. 
Stoutneas; erectness. 

€RANK'Y, a. The same as crank, which see. 

€RAN'NIED (kran'nid), a. Having rents, chinks, or fissures; 

e m. 1 NY tl wall.—Shak. 3 

, n. (Fr. cran.) 1. Properly, a rent; but commonly, 

any small, narrow e Da fissure, crevice, or chink, as in 

oo ne oes substance. 2. A d. a Mn eed 
ace.—J. In glass-making, an iron instrument for 

the necks of f a = 

CRANNY, a. Pleasant; agreeable; praiseworthy.— Bailey. 

€RAN'NY-ING, a. Making crannies. 

GRANTS, n. pi. (G. kranz.] Garlands carried before the 
bier of a maiden, and hung over her grave. 

€RAPE, n. [Fr. crépe] A thin, transparent stuff, usually 
black, made of raw s cd and twisted on the mill, 
woven without crossing, and much used in mourning. 

€RAPE, v. t. To curl; to form into ringleta, 
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ERAP ED (krapt), pp. Curled; formed into nngiew. 

€RAP ING, ppr. Curling; forming into ringlets. 

€RAP'LE (krap'pl), x. [W. crav.] A cluw.—Spenser. 

€RAP'NEL, n. A hook or drag. Qu. grapnei. 

€RAP'U.LA, n. (L.) A surfcit. 

€RAP'U.LENCE, n. [L. crapula.) Crop-sickness; drunkon» 
ness; a surfcit, or the sickness occasioncd by intempor 


ance. 

€RAPWU-LENT, la. Drunk; surcharged with liquor; sick 

€RAPU.LOUS,$ by intemperance. Dict.—Syn. Drunk 
en; intoxicated ; inebriated. 


gos n. An unwieldy trading vesscl.—Shak.— Toone 
ERASE See CRAZE. 


€RASH, v. t. (Fr. ecraser.] To break; to bruise. 

€RASH, v. š To make the loud, clattering, multifarious 
sound of many things falling and breaking at once. 

€RASH, n. The loud, mingled sound of many things fab 
ing and breaking at once, as the sound of a large tree fab. 
ing, and its branches breaking, or the sound of a filling 

ouse. 

€RASH, n. (Lat. crassus.) Coarse cloth. 

€RASH'ED (krasht), pp. Broken or bruised. 

€RASH'ING, n. The sound of many things falling and 
breaking at once. 

CRASHINGI ppr.or a. Making or denoting a loud clatzer- 
ing noise. 

€RZ&IS, ^. (Gr. xpacis.] 1. The tema per or healthy consti- 
tution of the blood in an animal body; the temperament 
which forms a particular constitution of the blood.—2. In 
grammar, a figure by which two different letters are con 
tracted into one long letter or into a diphthong. 

€RASS, a. (L. crassus.) Gross; thick; coarse; not tnin, 
nor fine. [Little used. 

€RASS'A-MENT, n. The thick, red part of the biood, as 
distinct from the serum, or aqueous part; the clot. 

€RASS'I-MENT, n. Thickness. —Smi/À. 

€RASST.TUDE, n. [L. crassitudo.) Grossness; coarseness ; 
thickness.— Bacon. 

€RASS'NESS, m, Grossness.—Glanvüle. 

€RAS-TI-NA"TION, n. [L. cras.) Delay.—Dict. 

€RATCH, n. (Fr. creche.) A manger or open frame for 
hay. The cratch cradle of children is an intended repro- 
sentation of the cratch.—T'oone. 

CRATCHES,. . Paci äte.) In th i 

R. . kr e manege, a awelli 

on the pastern, ul the fetlock of a horse. Bis 

€RATE, n. (L. crates.] A kind of basket or hamper of 
wicker-work, used for the transportation of china, crock- 
ery, and similar wares. 

€RA'TER, n. [L. sius L The aperture or mouth of a 
volcano. 2. A constellation of the southern hemisphere, 
said to contain 31 stars. 

€RA-TERT-FORM, e. Having the form of a crater. 

€RAUNCH (krünch), e. t. (D. schranssen.] To crush with 
the teeth; to chew with violence and noise. 

€RXAUNCHING, ppr. or a. Crushing with the teeth with 
violence. 

€RA-VAT', n. (Fr. cravate.) A neckcloth; a piece of fine 
muslin or other cloth worn by men about the neck. 

€RAVE, v. t. (Sax. crafían.] 1. To ask with earnestness or 
importunity ; to ask with submission or humility, as a de- 
pendent; as to crave indulgence. 2. To call for, as a 
gratification ; to long for; to require or demand, as a pas- 
sion or appetite; as, to crave food. 3. Sometimes intrans- 
itively, with for before the thing sought.—SvN. To ask; 
seek; beg; beseech; implore; entreat; solicit. 

€RAVED, pp. Asked for with earnestness; implored; en- 
treated ; longed for; required. 

€RAVEN, )^. 1. A word of obloquy, used formerly b 

REVEN, t one vanquished in trial by battle, and yield- 

€RA'VANT,) ing to the conqueror. Hence, a recreant; a 
coward ; a weak-hearted, spiritless fellow. 2. A vanquish- 
ed, irited cock. 

€RAVEN, v. t. To make recreant, weak, or cowardly. 

€RAV'ER, n. Qne who craves or begs. 

€RAVING, ppr. or a. 1. Asking with importunity; urgin 
for earnestly; begging; entreating. 2. Calling for wi 
urgency ; requiring ; demanding gratification. 

Sigua i *. Vehement or urgent desire, or calling for; a 
on r. 

€RAVING-LY, adv. In a craving manner. 

€RAV-ING-NESS, n. The atate of craving. 

€RAW, n. (Dan. kroe] The crop or first stomach of fowls. 

€RAW'FISH, ) n. A species of crustacea, of the same on 

€RAYTISH, § with the lobster, but smaller, and found 
in fresh-water streams. 

€RAWL, v. i (D. krielen; Scot. crowl] 1. To creep; to 
move slowly by thrusting or drawing the body along the 
ground, as a worm; or to move slowly on the hands and 
knees. 2. To move or walk weakly, slowly, or ümorous- 
ly; as, he can hardly crawl about the room.—Arbuthnot, 3 
To creep; to advance slowly and slyly; to insinuate ono’e 
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eet. ag " Crannier hath erased. into the favor of tho 
hing — Mat 4. To move about; to move in any dirce- 
tion. [war- in com œp.) 5. To have the sensation of in- 
mcts creeping ahont the body. 

CRAWL. m. A pen or inclosure of stakes and hurdles on 
the seacoast for containing tsh. 

CRAWLER, m. He or that which crawls; a creeper; a 


tile. 

CRAWLING, prr. or a. Creeping; moving slowly along 
the ground, or other substance ; moving or walking slow- 
ly, weakly. or timorously ; insinuating. 

€RAWL'ING-LY, ade. In a crawling manner. 


ten, 1 n. Asmal sca vessel [Obs.) 
CRIYFISII, s. The river lobster. Sce CRAWFISH. 


AYUN, n. [Fr] 1. The name of «mall cylinders of col- 

poco ol used for drawing on papcr. 2. A draw- 
tng made with crayons. 

€RAY'ON, e. t. 1. To sketch with a crayon. Hence, 2. To 
sketch: to plan; to commit to paper one's first thoughts. 

ERAY'ON-PAINTING, n. The act or art of drawing with 
crayons. 

€RAY'ONED, pp. Sketched with a crayon. 

€RAYON-ING, ppr. Sketching or planning with a crayon. 

CRIZE, v. t. [Fr. ecraser.] 
break or impair the natural force or energy of; as, to 
craze one's limbe.— Milton. 2. To crush in pieces; to grind 
to powder; as, to craze tin. 3. To crack the brain; to 
shatter ; to impair the intellect. 


€RAZED,pp.ora. Broken; bruised; crushed ; impaired ; 
deranged in intellect ; decrepit. 
€RAZ'ED.NESS, x. A broken state; decrepitude; an im- 


state of the intellect.— Hooker. 

€RAZE-NILL, S A mil resembling a grist-mill, used 

€RAZING-MILL, for grinding tin. 

€RA'ZI.LY, adv. In a broken or crazy manner. 

€RAZITNG, ppr. Breaking; crushing; making crazy. 

€RAZI-NESS, n. 1. The state of being broken or weaken- 
ed. 92. The state of being broken in mind ; imbecility or 
weakness of intellect; derangement. 

€RA'ZY, a. (Fr. ecrasé] 1. Broken; decrepit; weak; fee- 
ble; as, a crazy constitution, a crazy concern. 2. Broken, 
weakened, or disordered ‘rn intellect; deranged, weaken- 
ed, or shattered in mind. We say, the man is crazy. 

t €REAGHT, v. [Irish.] Herds of cattle.— Davies. 

t €REAGHT, v. £ To graze on lands.— Davics. 

€REAK, v. š py crecian.) To make a sharp, harsh, p 
ing sound, of some continuance, as by the friction of hard 
substances. 

€REAR'ING, ppr. or a. Making a harsh, grating sound. 

€REAK'ING, n. A harsh, grating sound. 

CREAN, n. (Fr. créme.) 1. The oily part of milk, which, 
when the milk stands unagitated in a cool place, rises and 
forms a scum on the surface. 2. The best of a thing. 
— Cream of lime, the scum of lime-water.— Cream of tartar, 
purified tartar or argal; so called because it rises like 
cream to the surface of the liquor in which it is purified. 

CREAM, v. t. 1. To skim; to take off cream by skimmi ing. 
2. To take off the quintessence or best part of a thing. 

CREAN, v. i 1. To gather cream; to flower or mantle. 2. 
To grow stiff, or formal; as, "men whose visages do cream 
and mantle like a standing pond."—SAak. 

€RÉAM'-BOWL, x. A bowl for holding cream. 

CREAN’-CHEESE, n. Cream dried sufficiently to be cut 
with a knife. Itis not properly cheese, not having been 
formed into curd. 

€RÉAM'-FACED (-faste), a. White; pale; having a cow- 
ard look. 


€REÉAM'-NUT, n. A name sometimes given to the Brazil 
nut 

€RZAM'-POT, n. A vessel for holding cream. 

€REAMED, pp. Skimmed off from milk, as the best part. 

CREAMY, a. Full of cream; like cream; having thc na- 
ture of cream ; luscious. 

€RÉ'ANCE, n. [Fr.] In falconry, a fine, small line, fastened 
to a hawk's leash when she is first lured. 

CREASE, n. (qu. G. kráusen.]) A line or mark made by fold- 
ing or doubling any thing; a hollow streak, like a groove. 
€REASE, v.t. To make a crease or mark in a thing by fold- 
or doubling. 

€REASED (kreest), pp. Marked by doubling. 

€REASING, ppr. Making creases by folding. 

€RE’A-SOTE. See CREOSOTE. 

€R£Z'AT, n. [Fr] In the manege, an usher to a riding- 
master 


€RE-ATE, v. t. (Fr. creer ; L. creo.] 1. To produce; to bring 
into being from nothing; to cause to exist. 2. To make 
Or form, by investing with a new character; as, to create 
one a peer, 3. To produce; to cause; to be the occasion 
of; as, to create a sensation. 4. To beget; to generate ; to 
bring forth. 5. To make or produce, by new combina- 
of matter already crcated, and by investing these 
onmbinations with new forms, conetitutions, and qualities; 
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1. To break; to weaken; to ' 
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to shape and organize. 6. ‘Tu forin ancw ; to change tna 
state or character; to renew. 

€RE-ATE,a. Begotten; composed; made up.—<Shak. 

€RE-ATED, pp.ora. Formed from nothing; causcd to ex 
ist; produced; generated ; invested with a new character 
formed into new combinations, with a peculiar shape, con 
etitution, and properties; renewed. 

€RE-AT ING, ppr. or a. Forming from nothing ; originating 
producing ; giving a new character; constituting new be 
ings from matter by shaping, organizing, and investing 
with new properties; forming anew. 

€RE-A' TION, n. 1. The act of creating; the act of causing 
to exist; and especially, the act of bringing this world into 
cxistence.—Rom., i. 2. The act of making, by new com- 
binations of matter, invested with new forms and proper- 
ties, and of subjecting to ditfcrent laws; the act of shaping 
and organizing. 3. The act of investing with a new char 
acter ; as, the creation of a new lordship. 4. The act of 
producing. 5. The things created ; creatures ; the world, 
the universe. 6. Any part of .he things created. 7. Any 


thing ppreduced or caused to cxist. 

€RE-ATION-AL, a. Pertaining to creation. 

€RE-A TIVE, a. Having the power to create, or exerting 
the act of crcation. 

€RFE-A'TIVE-NESS, n. State of being creative. 

€RE-A TOR, n. [L.] 1. The being or person that creates. 
2. The thing that creates, prudutes, or causcs. 

€RE-A'TOR-3HIP, n. The state or condition of a creator. 

€RE-A'TRESS, n. A female that creates any thing. 

€REATUR-AL (krét’yur-al), a. Belonging to a creature, 
having the qualities of a creature. 

€REATURE recy ur »". [Fr.) 1. That which is created 
every being besides the Creator, or every thing not solf. 
existent.—2, In a restricted sense, an animal of any kind; a 
living being; a beast. —In a more restricted sense, man. 3. 
A human being, in contempt. 4. With words of endear- 
ment, it denotes a human being beloved. 5. That which 
is produced, formed, or imagined. 6. A person who owes 
his rise and fortune to another; one who is made to be 
what he is; as, a creature of Cromwell. 7. A dependeat ; 
a person who is subject to the will or influence of another 

€REATURE-LY, a. Having the qualities of a creature. 

€REATURE-SHIP, n. The state of a creature.— Cave. 

t €REB'RI-TUDE, n. (L. creber.] Frequency.—Dia. 

1 €R£'BROUS, a. Frequent—Dica. / 

€REDENCE, n. (It. credenza.) 1. Reliance of the mind on 
evidence of facts derived from other sources than person- 
a] knowledge, as from the testimony of others. 9. That 
which gives a claim to credit, belief, or confidence.—Syn. 
Belief; credit; confidence; trust; faith. See PRoTHESIS. 

t €R£'DENCE. v.t. To gire credence to; to believe.—Skelton, 

€RE-DENDA, n. pl. [L.] In theology, things to be believ- 
ed; articles of faith; distinguished from agenda, or prac- 
tical duties. 

€REDENT, a. 1. Believing; giving credit; easy of belief. 
2. ri Kas credit; not to be questiuned.—Shak. ; [rarely 
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€RE-DENTIAL, a. Giving a title to credit. 
€RE-DEN'TIALS, n. pl. [Rarely or neve: used in the singu- 
lar.) That which gives credit; that which gives a title or 
claim to confidence; the warrant on which belief, credit, 
or authority is claimed among strangers. 
€RED-I-BIL'I-TY, w. (Fr. credibilite | Credibleness ; the 
quality or state of a thing which renders it possible to be 
believed, or which admits belief, on rational principles ; 
the quality or state of a which involves no contra- 
diction or absurdity. Credibility is less than certainty, and 
greater than possibility ; indeed, it is less than probability 
but is nearly allied to it. 
€RED'T-BLE, a. [L. credibilis.] 1. That may be believed; 
worthy of credit. 2. Worthy of belief; having a claim to 
credit : [gen to persons.] : 
€RED/I-BLE-NESS, n. Credibility; worthiness of belief, 
just claim to credit. I 
€RED1-BLY, adv. In a manner that deserves belief; with 
ns authority to support belief. 
€RED'IT, n. [Fr. credit] 1. A reliance or resting of the 
mind on the truth of something said or done. 2. Reputa 
tion derived from the confidence of others. Esteem ; esti 
mation; good opinion founded on a belief of a man's ve. 
racity, inen abilities, and virtue. 3. High standing or 
estimation with the public ; [applied to men or things.] 4 
That which procures or is entitled to belicf; testimony 
authority derived from one's character, or from the conf. 
dence of others. 5. Influence derived from the reputation 
of veracity or integrity, or from the good opinion or confi 
dence of others ; interest; power derived from weight af 
character, from friendship, fidelity, or other cause.—6. In 
commerce, trust ; transfer of goods in confidence of future 
payment. 7. The capacity of being trusted ; or the repu- 
tation of solvency and probity, which entitles a man to be 
trusted ; as, the man's credit is gone.—8. In book-keeping 
the side of an account in which payment is entered; op 
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posed to debit.—0. Public credit, the confidence which mcn 
entertain in the ability and disposition of a nation to make 
good ita engagements with its creditors. 10. The notes or 
bills which are issucd by the public, or by corporations 
or individuals, arc sometimes called bills of crcdit. 11. 
Thc timc given for payment for lands or goods sold on 
trust; as, six months' credit. 19. A sum of money duo 
to any pcrson; any thing valuable standing on the credit- 
or side of an account.—Syn. Bclicf; faith; trust; confi- 
dence; favor; influcnce ; name ; character ; reputation ; 
onor. 

€RED'T, v.t. 1. To believe; to confide in the truth of, 
as, to credit a report. 2. To trust; to scll or loan in con- 
fidence of future payment; as, to credit goods. 3. To pro- 
cure credit or honor ; to do credit; to give reputation or 
honor; as, “to credit this rude age."— Waller ; [rare.] 4. 
To enter upon the credit side of an account. 5. To set to 
the crcdit of. 

O€RED'T-A-BLE, a. Reputable; that may be enjoyed or 
cxcrcised with reputation or estecm ; estimable. 

€RED'T-A-BLE-NESS, n. Reputation; estimation. 

VEDI MOL adv. Reputably; with credit; without 

isgrace. 

CREDIT-ED, pp. Believed; trusted; passed to the credit, 
or entered on the credit side of an account. 

EREDIT-ING, ppr. Believing; trusting; entering to the 
credit in account. 

€RED'T-OR, n. [L.] 1. A person to whom a sum of mon- 
ey or other thing is due, by obligation, promise, or in law ; 
properly, one who gives credit in commerce; but in a gen- 
eral sense, one who has a just claim for mone correla- 
tive to debtor. 2. One who believes ; [not used.) 

€RED'I-.TRIX, n. A female creditor. 

€RE-DÜ'LI-TY, n. (Fr. credulité; L. credulitas] Easiness 
of belief; a weakness of mind by which a person is dis- 
posed to believe or yield his assent to a declaration or 
proposition, without sufficient evidence of the truth of 
whet is said or proposed ; a disposition to believe on slight 
evidence, or no evidence at all. 

€RED'U.LOUS, a. [L. credulus] Apt to believe without 
sufficient evidence; unsu ing; easily deceived. 

€RED'U-LOUS-LY, adv. With credulity. 

€RED'U.LOUS-NESS, n. Credulity ; easiness of belief; 
readiness to believe without sufficient evidence. 


GREED, n. (W. credo; Sax. creda.) 1. A brief summary of 
thc articles of Christian faith; a symbol. 2. That which 
is believed; any system of principles which are believed 


or profes 

CREEK, v. . To make a harsh, sharp noise.— Shak. 

€REEK (kreek), n. (Sax. crecea; D. kreek.) 1. A small in- 
let, bay, or cove ; a recess in the shore of the sea, or of a 
river. 2 Any turn or winding. 3. A prominence or jut 
in a winding coast.—4. In some of the American states, a 
small river. [This is contrary to English usage, and is not 
justified by etymology.) 

€REEK'Y ek'y), a. Containing creeks; full of creeks; 


CREEL, n. An osier basket, such as anglers use. 

CREEP, v. £; pret. and pp. crept. [Sax. creopan, crypan.} 1. 
To move with the belly on the ground, or the surface of 
any other body, as a worm or serpent without legs, or as 
many insects with feet and very short legs; to crawl. 2. 
To move along the ground, or on the surface of any other 
body, in growth, as a vine; to grow along. 3. To move 
slowly, feebly, or timorously, as an old or infirm: man, 
who creeps about his chamber. 4. To move slowly and 
insensibly, as time. 5. To move secretly; to move so as 
to escape detection, or prevent suspicion. 6. To steal in; 
to move forward, unheard and unseen ; to come or cnter 
unexpcctedly or unobserved. 7. To move or behave with 
servility ; to fawn. 

€REEPER, n. 1. One who creeps; that which creeps; a 
reptile; also, a creeping plant, which moves along the sur- 
face of the earth, or attaches itself to some other body, as 
ivy. 2 An iron used to slide along the grate in kitchens. 
3. A kind of patten or clog worn by womcn.—4. Creeper, 
or creepers, an instrument of iron with hooks or claws, for 
drawing pup things from the bottom of a well, river, or har- 
bor.—Forby.—Todd. 5. A small bird of the genus certhia, 
allied to the woodpeckers and wrens. 

€REEP'HOLE, n. A hole into which an animal may creep 
to escape notice or danger ; also, a subterfuge; an excuse. 

€REEP'TNG, ppr. or a. Moving on the belly, or close to the 
surface of the earth or other body; moving slowly, se- 
cretly, or silently ; moving insensibly ; stealing along. 

€REE!"ING, n. Act of creeping.—Dwight. 

EREEPING-LY, adv. By creeping; slowly ; in the manner 
of a reptile.—Sidney. 
€REE'PLE. See CRIPPLE. 

€REESE, n. A Malay dagger. 

€RE-MA'TION, n. (L. crematio.] A burning; particularly, 
the burning of the dead, according to the custom of many 
ancient nations. 
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€RE-MONA, n. L A superior kind of violin, made or in 
vented at Cremona, in Italy. 2. A numc crroncously given 
to a stop in the organ. See CROMURNA. 

€RE'MOR, n. [L.] Cream; any expressed juice of grain 
yeast ; scum; a substance resembling cream.—Coze. ` 

€REMO-SIN, See Crimson. i 

€RE'NATE, a. [L.crenatus.] Notchcd; indented ; scol 

€RENA-TED, $ lopcd. 

€REN'A-TURE, n. A scollop, like a notch, in a leaf, or in 

ë E: A "e ^ud a plant. —Biselow. 

€REN'"GLE, See CRINGLE. 

€REN'U-.LATE, a. Having the edge, as it were, cut into 
very small scollops. 

€RE'OLE, n. A native of Spanish America or the West In- 
dics, dcscended from European ancestors. 

€RE£'O-SOTE, n. (Gr. «pews, gon. of «peas, and owrnp.) An 
antiseptic principle, often called flesÀ-preserver, the prod- 
uct of wood, dccomposcd in a ccrtain manner; an oily, 
colorless liquid, with the smell of smoke. 

€REPANCE, ln. (L.crepo.] A chop or scratch in a horse’s 

€REPANE, $ leg, caused by the shoe of one hind foot 
crossing and strikin the othcr hind foot. 

€REPTTATE, v. & [L. crepito.] To crackle; to snap; to 
burst with a small, sharp, abrupt sound, rapidly repcated, 

CREPLTA TING gor een: 

-Ti- ‚ppr. Crac ; enapping. 

€REP-I-TATION, n. 1. The act of rimi with a frequent 
repetition of sharp sounds, the noise of some salts in cal- 
cination; crackling. 2. The noise of fractured bones, 
whcn moved by a surgeon to ascertain a fracture. 


€REPT, pret. and pp. of creep. 
€RE-PUS'CLE Cal), ln. (L. crepusculum.) Twilight; the 
€RE-PUS'€ULE, light of the morning from thc first 


dawnto sunrisc, E of the evening from sunset to darkness, 

€RE-PUS'CU.LAR, 2a Pertaining to twilight; glimmer 

€RE-PUS'€U-LOUS, $ ing; noting the imperfect light os 
ierit morning and evening ; hence, imperfectly clear or lu- 

Ous. 

t €RE-PUS’€U-LINE, a. Crepuscular. 

€RES-CENDO. [It] In music, denotes with an increasing 
volume of voice. 

€RES'CENT, a. [L.crescens.] Increasing ; growing —Milton, 

€RES'CENT, n. 1. The increasing or new moon, which, 
when rcceding from the sun, shows a curving rim of light, 
terminating in points or horns. 2. The figure or likeness 
of the new moon, as that borne in the Turkish flag or na- 
tional standard. The standard itself, and, fururatively, tha 
Turkish power.—3. In heraldry, a bearing in the form ofa 
half moon. 4. The name of a military ordcr, instituted by 
Renatus of Anjou. 

€RES'CENT, v. t. To form into a crescent.—S eward. 

€RES'CENT-FORM ED, a. Formed like a crescent.— Scot. 

€RES'CENT-SHAPED (-sh&pt), a. In botany, lunate ; lu- 
nated; shaped like a crescent.— Martyn. 

€RES'CENT-ED, a. Adorned with a crescent.— Keats. 

€RES'CYVE, a, [L. cresco.) Increasing; growing.—Shak. 

€RESS, n. (Fr. cresson.) The name of several species of 
plants, having a warm aromatic taste, and much esteemed 
as a salad. 

€RESS'ET, n. (Fr. croisette.] 1. A great light set on a bea 
con, light-house, or watch-tower. 2. A lamp or torch.— 
Milton. š 

€REST, n. (Fr. créte.] 1. The plume of feathers or othes 
material on the top of the ancient helmet; the helmet tt- 
self. 2. The ornament of the helmet in heraldry. 3. The 
comb of a cock; also, a tuft of feathers on the hcad of oth- 
er fowls. 4. Any tuft or ornament worn on the head. 5. 
Loftiness; pridc; courage; spirit; a lofty mien. 

€REST, v. t. 1. To furnish with a crest; to serve as a crest 
for. 2. To mark with Iong streaks. 

€REST-FALL-EN (-fawl-n), a. 1. Dejected ; sunk ; bowed, 
dispirited ; heartless; spiritless.—SAak. 2. Having the up» 

r part of the neck hanging on one side, as a horse. 

€KEST-MA-RYNE' (-ma-reen), n. Rock samphire. 

€RESTING, ppr. Furnishing with a crest.. 

€REST'LESS, a, Without a crest; not dignified with coat. 
armor ; not of an eminent fumily ; of low birth. 

@RESTED, pp. or a. 1. Wearing a crest; adorned with a 
crest or plume ; having a comb.—2. In natural history, hav- 


ing a tuft like a crest. 

€RE-TA’CEOUS, a. Ms cretaceus) Chalky ; having the 
qualitics of chalk; like chalk; abounding with chalk. 

€RETA-TED, a. Rubbed with chalk. 

€RETIE, n. (Gr. xpnrixos.) A poetic foot of three syle- 
bles, one short between two long syllables. š 

€RETIN, n. A name given to certain dcformed and help 
less idiots in the valleys of the Alps. : 

€RÉ'TIN.ISM, n. The state of a cretin.—Kidd. 

€RE'TISM, n. A falsehood ; a Cretan practice, from the 
character of the Cretans, as liare, &c. 

€RETOSE, a. Chalky 


€RE.VASSE, n. [Fr.] A deep crevice; a breach. This 
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tenn is applied, on the Mississippi, to a breach in the levee, 
or embankment of the river. 

€REVA1CE, a. (Fr. crevasse.) A narrow opening mado by 
a separation in the parta of bodies. —Syx. Crack; cleft; 
rent: fissure; cranny. 

Eur debe e.& To crack; to tlaw.—Fotton. 

CREVISSE, |*. The craw-fish. [Rore.) 

OREW (krà), n. (Sax. cread, or cruth.) 1. A company of 
people associated —:Spenser. 2 A company, [in a low or 

d sense.)—Nilton, 3. The company o scamen who man 

a ship, vessel, or boat; the company belonging to a vessel 
—Syn. Band; gang; herd. 

€REW, pret. of crow; but the regular preterit and participle, 

is now most commonly sed. 

OREW'EL (krü'el), a. (qu. D. klewel.) Two-threaded worst- 
ed yarn, slackly twisted. 

€REW'ET. Ses Caver. 

€RIB, «rd aps crybb ; D. krib.] 1. The manger of a stable, 
in which oxen and cows feed.—In America, it ie distin- 
Quand from a rack. 2. A small habitation or cottage. 3. 

stall for oxen. 4. A case or box in salt-works. 5. A 

small building, raised on posts, for storing Indian corn.— 
Am. 5. A small frame for a child's bed. 

ERIB, c.t. To shut or confine in a narrow habitation; to 


cagc.— : 

t CRIB, v.i To be confined; to be cooped up. 

€RIB'BAGE, n. A game at cards, in which the dealer makes 
up a third hand for himself, partly from the hand of his 
opponent.— Smart. 

€RIBBED (kribd), pp. Shut up; confined; caged. 

€RIB'BING, ppr. Shutting in a crib; confining. 

€RIBBLE, =. (L. cribellum.] 1. A coarse sieve or screen. 
2. Coarse flour or meal ; (not used in the United States.) 

€RIB'BLE, v. t. To sift; to cause to pass through a sieve 
or riddle. 

€RIBBLED, pp. Sifted. 

€RIB'BLING, ppr. Sifting. 

€RI-BRA"TION, a. The act of sifting or riddling; [used in 


pharmacy.) 
€RIB'RI-FORM, a. [L. cribrum.] Resembling a sieve or 
riddle ; a term ed to the lamina of the ethmoid bone, 
trough which fibres of the olfactory nerves pass to 
e nose. 


€RICHTON-ITE, n. A mineral of a velvet-black color, and 
crystallized in a rhomboidal form; so called from Doctor 
Crichton. 

ORIEK, n. 1. The creaking of a door; [obs.) 2. A spas- 
modic affection of some part of the body, as of the neck 
Or back ; local spasm or cramp. 

€RIE€K'ET, n. [D. krekel.) An insect of the genus gryllus. 

€RICK'ET, n. [qu. Sax. cricc.] 1. A play or exercise with 
ba and ball—Pope. 2. With a different etymology, a low 
stool. 

€RICKET-ER, x. One who plays at cricket. 

€RIC€K'ET-ING-AP'PLE, n. A small species of apple. 

€RICKET-MATCH, n. A match at cricket. —Duncombe. 

€RIED, pret. and pp. of cry. s 

ERTER, a. One who cries; one who makes proclamation. 

ERIM. CON. Criminal conversation; unlawful intercourse 
with a married woman. 

CRINE, n. (L. crimen; Gr. xpıpa.) 1. An act which vio- 
lates a law, divine or human ; an act which violates a rule 
of moral duty ; a breach of the laws of right, prescribed 
by God or man, or against any rule of duty plainly im- 
plied in those laws.— But in a more common and restricted 
sense, a crime denotes violation of public law, of a deeper 
and more atrocious nature; a public wrong, a8 treason, 
murder, robbery, theft, arson, &c. 2. Any great wicked- 
ness.—Capital crime, a crime punishable with death.— 
—Srx. Iniquity; sin; offense; wrong; vice. 

€RIME'FUL, a. Criminal; wicked; partaking of wrong; 
con to law, right, or duty—Shak. 

€RIME'LESS, a. Free from crime; inn scent.—Shak. 

€RIN'IN.AL, a. L. Guilty of a crime. 2 Partaking of a 
crime; involving a crime; that violates public law, divine 
or human. 3. That violates moral obligation. 4. Relat- 
ing to crimes; opposed to civil; as, a criminal prosecu- 
tion—Syn. Guilty; culpable; wicked ; iniquitous; aba 
doned; atrocious; felonious. 

€RININ-AL, n. A person who has committed an offense 
against public law; a person indicted or charged with a 
public offense. — SYN. Culprit; malefactor; evil-doer; 
transgressor; felon; convict 

€RIN-IN-AL1-TY, 22. The quality of being criminal, or 

€RIMTN.AL-NESS, § a violation of law; guiltiness; the 
quality of being guilty of a crime.—Blackstone. 

€RIMIN-AL-LY, adv. In violation of a public law; in vio- 
lation of divine law; wickedly; in a wrong or iniquitous 
manner. 

GRIMIN-AITE, v. t. 
with a crime; to 
or wrong.—Burke. 


L. criminor.) 'To accuse; to charge 
ge to be guilty of a crime, offense, 
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CRIMTN-A-TED, pp. Accused; charged with a crime. 

€RIMIN-A-TING, ppr. Accusing; alleging to be guilty. 

€RIM-IX-A TION, n. (L. críminatio.] ‘The act of accusing, 
accusation; charge of having been guilty of a criminal 
act, offense, or wrong. 

€RIM‘1N-A-TO-RY, a. Relating to accusation; accusing. 

t €RIM'IN-OUS, a. Very wicked; heinous; involving great 


crime.—Jiammond. 
t €RIMIN-OUS-LY, adv. Criminally; heinously; cnor 


mously. 
t €RIN1N-OUS-NESS, n. Wickedness; guilt; criminality 


—King Charles. 
€RIM'O-SIN. Sce CRIMSON. 
€RIMP, a. (Sax. man.) L Easily crumbled; friable, 


brittle; [lutle used} 2. n consistent ; [not used.) 
€RIMP, v. t. [W. crimpiaw.) To catch; to scize; to pinch 
and hold. 
€RIMP, e. EIE Feo] 1. To pinch up in ridges, as 
a rufle or the —. In cookery, to crimple or cause to 
contract, as the flesh of a live fish, by gashing it with a 
knife, to give it greater hardness.—Smart. 
€RIMP, a. 1. In England, an agent for coal-merchants, 
and for persons concerned in shipping. 2. One who de 
coys another into the naval or mili service. 3. One 
who decoys sailors in any way, for the sake of getting 
Š in PCS power. 4. A game at cards; [obs.) 
CRIMPING) in. The act of crimping. 
€RIMPING-MA-CHINE, n. A machine consisting of two 
fluted rollers for crimping ruffles.— Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 
€RIM PLE, v. t. (D. krimpen.) To contract or draw to 
gether; to shrink; to cause to shrink; to curl.— Wiseman. 
€RIM'PLED, pp. Contracted; shrunk; curled. 
ERINPLIYG, ppr. Contracting; shrinking; curling; hob- 
ng.—AsaA. 
€RIM'BON (krim'zn), n. (It. cremisi, cremisino.) A deep 
red Aa & red tinged with blue; also, & red color in 


cCRINSON (krim'zn) a. Of beautiful deep red. 

€RIM'SON, v. t. To dye with crimson; to dye of a deep 
red color; to make red. 

€RIM'SON, v. i. To become of a deep red color; to be 
tinged with red; to blusb. 

€RIN'SON-HU ED (krim'zn-hüde), a. Of a crimson color. 

€RIM'SON-WARM, a. Warm to redness. 

€RIM'8SON ED (krim'znd), pp. Dyed or tinged a deep red. 

€RIN'SON-ING, ppr. Dyeing or a WON a deep red. 

€RINAL, a. (L. crinis.) Belonging to hair. 

€RIN€'UM, n. A cramp; a contraction; a turn or bend 
a wh —Hudibras. [A vulgar word.) 

€RINGE nj, v.t. Properly, to shrink; to contract; & 


daran together; [a popular use of the word. Vulgarly, 
e. 

€RINGE , v. í To bow; to bend with servility ; to 
fawn; to make court by mean compliances. 


€RINGE (krinj, n. A bow; servile dins ie a 
€RINGELING, *. One who cringes meaniy. 
€RINGER, n. One who cringes, or bows and flatters with 


servility. 
€RINGTNG, ppr. or a. Shrinking; bowing servilely. 
€RIN"GLE (kringgl, n. (D. kring, krinkel.] l. A withe 
for fastening a gate; piace: —2. In marine language, a 
hole in the bolt-rope of a with a ring or thimble in it. 
€RINI-CULTUR-AL, a. Relating to the growth of hair. 
€RI-NIGER-OUS, a. [L. criniger) H ; overgrown 
with hair.— Dict. 
€RINITE, a. (L. crinitus.) Having the appearance of a 
tuft of hair 


€RINKLE (rinki, v. £. [D. krinkelen.] “To turn or wind, 


to bend ; to e; to run in and out in little or short 
bends or turns. 
€RINK'/LE, v. t. To form with short turns or wrinkles; to 


mold into inequalities. : 

€RINK'LE, ^. A wrinkle; a winding or turn; sinuosity. 

€RINK'LED, pp. Formed into short turns. 

€RINK'LING, ppr. Bending in short turns. — 

€RI-NOID'AL, a. Containing the fossil remains of crinoid- 
eans. 

€RI-NOID'E-AN, n. 2 (Gr. xpivoy, a lily, and cióos, likeneas.] 

€RI-NOID'E-A, n. pl, § In geology, terms applied to ex 
tinct fossil radiated animals, related to some of the star- 
fish or asterias, but growing on a long, jointed pedicel 
The term includes the encrinite, often called the stone-lily. 

€RINOSE, a. Hairy. [Little used. 

€RY-NOS1-TY, n. Hairiness. [Little used.) 

€RIPPLE (krip’pl), n. (D. kreupel.) A lame person; pri 
marily, one who creeps, halts, or limps; one who haa lost, 
or never enjoyed, the use of his limbs. 

€RIPPLE, a. Lame.—Shak. 

€RIPPLE, v. t. 1. To lame; to deprive of the use of the 
limbs, particularly of the legs and feet. 2. To disable; to 
deprive of the power of exertion; as, to cripple a ship in 
an engagement. 


* See Synopsis. i, E, 1, &c., long.—X, È, Y, &c., short.—F 1R, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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€RIP'PLED, pp. ot a. Lamed; rendered impotent in the 
limbs; disabled. 

€RIPPLE-NESS, n. Lameness. 

€RIPPLING, ppr. Laming; depriving of the use of the 
limbs; disabling. 

€RIPPLINGS, n. pl. Spars or timbers set up as supports 
(crutches) against the side of a building.—Smart. 

€RI'SIS, n.; pl. Crises. (Gr. xpiois; L. crisis.) 1. In med- 
ical science, the change of a discasc which indicates its 
event; that change which indicates recovery or death. 
2. The decisive state of things, or the point of time when 
an affair is arrived at its height, and must soon terminate 
or suffer a material change.—SYvN. Juncture ; conjunc- 
ture; acme. 

€RISP, a. [L. crispus.] 1. Curled; formed into curls or 
ringlets. 2. Indented ; winding. 3. Brittle; friable; 
easily broken or crumbled. . 

€RISP, v. t. (L. crispo.] 1. To curl; to twist; to contract 
or form into ringlets, as the hair; to wreathe or inter- 
weave. 2. To ARE o JOANNA To cause to wave 
slightly ; as, crisped brooks. 

€RISP'ATE, ?a Having a crisped appearance ; rough 

€RISPA-TED, i with waving lines. 

€RISP-ATION, n. The act of curling, or state of being 
curled.— Bacon. 

€RISP'A-TURE, n. A curling; the state of being curled. 

€RISPED (krispt), pp. or a. Curled; twisted; frizzled ; 
made brittle. 

€RIS'PIN, n. A name familiarly given to shoemakers, from 
8t. Crispin, their patron saint. 

€RISPING, [e urling ; frizzling. 

€RISPING-I'RON (urn), n. A curling-iron. 

€RISPTNG-PIN, n. A curling-iron.— 7saiaA. 

ORIS-PI-SUL'CANT, a. Waved or undulating, as lightning 
is represented. 

€RISP'LY, adv. With crispness; in a crisp manner. 

€RISP/NESS, n. A state of being curled; also, brittleness. 

€RISP'Y, a. 1. Curled; formed into ringlets. 2. Brittle; 
dried, so as to break short. ° 

€RISS-C€ROSS'-RÓW, n. The alphabet. See CHRIST-CROSS8- 


Row. 
€RIST'ATE, 2a. [L.crístatus.] In botany, crested ; tufted ; 
€RIST'A-TED, $ having an appendage like a crest or tuft. 
€RI-TERI-ON, n.; pl. Critzata (Gr. xpirnpiov.] A rule of 
judging; any established law, rule, principle, or fact, by 
which facta, propositions, and opinione are compared, in 
order to discover their truth or falsehood, or by which a 
correct Judgment may be formed.—8vN. Standard ; meas- 


ure; 

€RITH'O-MAN-CY, n. [Gr. xpc6n and uavrtia.] A kind of 
divination by means of the dough ot cakes, and the meal 
stre wed over the victims, in ancient sacrifices. 

ERITIE, n. (Gr. xperixoc.] 1. A person skilled in judging 
of the merit of literary works; one who is able to disceru 
and distinguish the beauties and faults of writing. In a 
more general sense, a person skilled in judging with pro- 
priety of any combination of objects, or of any work of 
art. 2 An examiner; a judge; as, “And make each day 
a critic on the last."—Pope. 3. One who judges with se- 
verity; one who censures or finds fault.— Pope. 

ORITIE, a. Critical; relating to criticism, or the art of 
judging of the merit of a literary performance or dis- 
course, or of any work in the fine arts. 

ERITTIE, v. i. To criticise; to parce critic. [Little used.) 

€RIT1€-AL, a. [L. criticus.) 1. Relating to criticism ; nice- 
ly exact. 2. Having the skill or pore nicely to distin- 
guish beauties from blemishes. Making nice distinc- 
tions. 4. Capable of judging with accuracy; discerning 
beauties and faults; nicely judicious in matters of litera- 
ture and the fine arta. 5. Capable of judging with accu- 
"her d conforming to exact rules of propriety. 6. Inclined 
to find fault, or to judge with severity. 7. [See CRISIS.) 
Pertaining to a crisis; marking the time or state of a dis- 
ease which indicates ita termination in the death or recov- 
ery of the patient. 8. Producing a crisis or change in a 
disease; indicating a crisis. 9. Noting a time or state on 
which the issue of things depends; fraught with weighty 
consequences; as the moment was a critical one. 10. 
Formed or situated to determine or decide, or having the 
crisis at command ; essential for determining; as, a crit- 
ical event. —SYN. Exact; accurate; nice; discriminating ; 
captious ; fault-finding : decisive ; important ; momentous. 

ORITIC-AL-LY, adv. 1 In a cri manner; with nice 
discernment of truth or falsehood, propriety or impro- 
priety ; with nice dur A exactly. 2. At 
the crisis; at the exact . 3. In a critical situation, 
hires or condition, so as to command the crisis. 

ORITIC-AL-NESS, n. 1. The state of being critical; inci- 
dence at a particular point of time. 2. Exactness; accu- 
racy; nicety; minute care in examination. 

GRITI-CISE, v. £ 1. To examine and judge critically; to 

Judge with attention to beauties and faults. 2. To write 

remarks on the merit of a performance ; to notice beau- 
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tics aud faults. 3. To animadvert upon as faulty; to ub 

ter censure. 

€RIT'-CISE, v. t. 1. To notice beauties and blemishes or 
faults in; to utter or write remarks on the merit of a per. 
formance. 2. To pass judgment on with respcct to merit 


or blame. 

€RITI-CISED (krit'e-sizd), pp. Examined and judged with 
respect to beautics and faults. 

€RITI-Ci8-ER, n. One who makes or writes remarks 

€RITT-CIS-ING, ppr. or a. Examining and judging with 
regard to beauties and faults; remarking on; animad- 

CRITLÓIBM, n. 1. Th f judging with propriety of 

- ,9". 1. e art of ju g p o 

the beauties and faults of a literary performance, pA of 
any production in the fine arts; as, the rules of criticism. 
2. The act of judging on the merit of a performance ; 
examination of beauties and faults; critical obscrvation, 
verbal or written.—SyN. Remark; animadversion; stric- 
ture; censure. 

€RI-TYQUE' (kre-teek^, n. (Fr.] 1. A critical examination 
of the merits of a performance ; remarks or animadver- 
sions on beauties and faults. 2. Science of criticism, 
standard or rules of judging of the merit of performances. 


—Locke. 

€RIZZEL, Yn. A kind of roughness on the surface 

€RIZ'ZEL-ING, of glass, which clouds its transparency. 

€ROAK, v. i. (Sax. cracettan ; Goth. krukyan.] 1. To make 
a low, hoarse noise in the throat, as a frog or other ani- 
mal 2 Tocaw; to cry, asa raven orcrow. 3. To make 
any low, muttering sound, resembling that of a frog or 
raven. 4. Figuratirely, to forebode evil; to ble. 
(Often used familiarly; as, a person is continually croak- 
sng.) Rich. Dict.—5. In contempt, to speak with a low, 
hollow voice. 

€ROAK, n. The low, harsh sound uttered by a frog or a 
raven, or a like sound. 

€ROAR'ER, n. One who croaks, murmurs, or grumbles : 
one who complains unreasonably. 

€ROAK'ING, ppr.ora. 1. Uttering a low, harsh sound from 
the throat, or other similar sound. 2. Foreboding evil; 


porting. 
€ROAKTNG, n. 1. A low, harsh sound, as of a frog, or the 
bowels. 2, The act of foreboding evil ; grumbling. 
€RO'ATS, n. pl. Troops, natives of Croatia. 
€RO€'AL-ITE, n. A variety of the mineral natrolite, one 
of the zeolites. It has an orange or brick-red color, and 
occurs in uniform or globular masses, having a radiated 


structure.— Dana. 

€RO'CEOUS (kröshus), a. [L. croceus.) Like saffron; yeb 
low ; consisting of satfron. 

€RÜ'CHES, n. pl. Little buds or knobs about the tops of a 
deer's horn.— Bailey. 

€ROC-I-TA'TION, n. [L. crocito.] A croaking. 

€RO€RK, n. [Sax. cruce, crocca.) An eartben vessel; a pot 
or pitcher. 

€RO€RK, n. Soot, or the black matter collected from com- 
bustion on pots and kettles, or in a chimney.— Ray. 

€RO€K, v. t. or i. To black with soot, or other matter col- 
lected from combustion; or to black with the coloring 
matter of cloth—Forby. [Sill heard in New England.] 

€ROCK’ER-Y, n. [W. crocan.] Earthen-ware ; vessels 
formed of clay, glazed and baked. The term is applied to 
the coarser kinds of ware ; the finer kinds being usually 
called china or porcelain. 

€ROCK ET, n. In Gothic architecture, a term applied to 
curved and bent foliage, running up on the edge of a gable, 

innacle, &c.— Brande. 

€RO€K'Y, a. Smutty.—Forby. 

* €£RO€'O-DILE, n. [Gr. cpoxodecdos.)] 1. A large amphibi- 
ous animal, allied to the alligator, having the back and tail 
covered with large and square scales, ridged at the mid- 
dle. It inhabits the large rivers in Africa and Asia, and 
seizes on men and beasts. [See ALLIGATOR.]—2. In rhet 
oric, a captious and sophistical argument. 

* €RO€'O-DILE, a. Pertaining to or like a crocodile. 
Crocodile tears, hypocritical lamentations; a phrase derived 
from the fictions of early travelers, that crocodiles shed 
tears over those they devour. 

€RO€-O-DIL'I-AN, a. Pertaining to the crocodile.—Buck- 


land. 

@RO€-O-DILTTY, n. In logic, a captious or sophistical 
mode of arguing. 

€RO'CUS, n. [Gr. xpoxos.] 1. Saffron/a genus of plants.— 
9. In chemistry, a yellow powder; any metal calcined to a 
red or deep-yellow color. 

€ROFT, n. (Sax. croft.] A little field adjoining or near to 
a dwelling-house, and used for pasture, tillage, or other 


rposes. 

CROISADE, n. [Fr] A holy war; an expedition of 
Christians against the infidels for the conquest of Palee- 
tine. See the more common word, CRUSADE. 3 

€ROIS'ES, n. pl. 1. Soldiers enga in a croisade, and 
wearing the badges of it—Burke. 2. Pilgrims wearing the 
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sanio badge, and accompanying the military cxpedition.— 
J. Murdock, 3. Pilgrims who carry the cross. 


€RO RER, s. A water fowl that inhabits the Cuesapoake 
and the larce rivers in Virginia. 

€ROM LECH, s. (W.cromlez] A term applicd to hugo flat 
stones resting on other stones, sct on end for that pur- 
pose; suppoecd to be the remains of Druidical altars. 

€RO-MOR' NA, s. An organ stop, erroneously called cre- 
mona. It is the same word with the French cromerne 
and the German krummAorn (crooked horn), and has a 
Sound reecinbling that of the obóe, though differing in 
quality. 

€RON-WEL'LI-AN, & Pertaining to Cromwell. 

€RONE, x. (Ir. criona.] 1. An old woman.—Dryden. 2 
An old ewe.—Tuserr. 

€RU'NET, n. [coronet.) 1. The hair which grows over the 
top of a horse's hoof. 2. The iron at the cnd of a tilting 
spade. 

EROTICA 1 se ACRONICAL. 

€RO'NY, t. An intimate companion; a familiar friend. 

€ROOK, n. (Sw. krok.) 1. Any bend, turn, or curve; ora 
bent or curving instrument. 2. A shepherd's staff, curv- 
ing at the end; a pastoral staff. 3. À gibbet. 4. An arti- 
fice; a trick; as, to attain an end *by hook or by crook." 

CROOK, v. t. (Fr. crochwer.) 1. To bend; to turn from a 
straight line; to makc a curve or hook. 2. To turn from 
rectitude ; to pervert—Bacon. 3. To thwart; [little used.) 

€ROOR, v. i To bend or be bent; to be turned from a 
right line; to curve; to wind. 

€RQOR'-BA€K, n. A crooked back; one who has a 
crooked back or round shoulders.—Skak. 

€ROOK’-BACKED (-bakt) a. Having a round back or 
shoulders.— Dryden. 

€ROOK'-KNEED, a. Having crooked knees —Shak. 

€ROOR'-SHOUL'DERED, a. Having bent shoulders. 

€ROQOR'ED, pp. or a. [part. pronounced krookt, and adj. 
krook'ed.] 1. Bent from a straight line. 2. Winding in 
moral conduct; going out of the path of rectitude; given 
to obliquity, or wandering from duty.—Syn. Curved; in- 
curvated ; g; winding; bowed; awry; oblique; 
wry; deformed; perverse; deceitful; devious; froward. 

€RQOR'ED-LY, adv. 1. In a winding manner. 2. Unto- 
wardly; not compliantly. 

€RQQR'ED-NESS, n. 1. A winding, bending, or turning; 
curvity; curvature; inflection. 2. Perverseness ; unto- 
wardness; deviation from rectitude; iniquity ; obliquity 
of conduct. 3. Dcformity of a gibbous body. 

t €ROOK'EN, v. t. To make crooked. 

€RQOK'ING, ppr. Bending; winding. 

€ROP, n. (Sax. crop, cropp.] 1. The first stomach of a fowl; 
the craw. 2. The top or highest part of a thing; the end. 
—Chuucer ; (not in use.) 3. That which is gathered; the 
corn or fruits of the earth collected; harvest. 4. Corn 
and other cultivated plants while i 5. Any thing 
cut off or gathered. Hair cut close or short. 

€ROP, v. t. 1. To cut off the ends of any thing; to eat off; 
to pull off; to pluck; to mow; to reap. 2. To cut off pre- 
maturely ; to gather before it falls. 3. To cultivate or take 
crops from; as, to crop a field; [rest] 

t €ROP, v. & To yield harvest — : 

€ROP'-£AR, n. A horse whose ears are cropped. 

OROP'-EARED, a. Having the ears croppe 

€ROP'-OUT, v. i To ripen to a full crop.—in geology, 
when inclined strata, as of coal, come out to the surface, 
they are said to crop out.—Lyell. 

©ROP’-SI€K, a. Sick with excess in ea or drinking. 

€ROP-SI€CK-NESS, n. Sickness from repletion. 

€ROPFUL, a. Having a full crop or belly; satiated. 
€ROPPED, } Pp.ora. Cutoff; plucked; eaten off; reaped, 
€ROPT, or mowed. 

€ROP'PER, *. A pigeon with a large crop.— Walton. 

€ROPPING, ppr. Cutting off; pulling off; eating off; reap- 
ing, or mowing. 

CR *. 1. The act of cutting off. 2. The raising 
of crops. 

ROSIER (kró'zhur), n. (Fr. crosse.) 1. A bishop's crook 
or pastoral staff, a symbol of pastoral authority and care. 
9. À term sometimes applied to four etars in the southern 
hemisphere, in the form of a cross; the Southern Cross. 

€ROS'LET, x. A small croes.—In heraldry, a cross crossed 
at a small distance from the cnds. 

€ROSS, n. (W. croes.) 1. A gibbet consisting of two pieces 
of timber placed across each other, cither in form of a T, 
or ofan X. 2. The ensign of the Christian religion; and | 
hence, figuratively. the religion itself. 3. A monument 
with a cross upon it, to excite devotion, such as were an- 
ciently set in market places. 4. Any thing in the form of ` 
across. 5. A line drawn through another. 6. Any thing | 
that thwarts, obstructs, or perplexes; hindorance ; vexa- 
tion; misfortune; opposition; trial of patience. 7. A 
mixing of breeds in producing animals. 8. Money or 
coin stamped with the figure of a cross. 9. The right side 
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or face of a coin, stamped with a cross. 10. The mark 
of a cross, instead of a signature, on a dced, formerly im 
pressed by those who could not write. 11. Church lands 
Ireland.—12. In theology, the sutlerings of Christ by 
crucifixion. 13. The doctrine of Christs suffcrings and 
of the atonement, or of salvation by Christ. — To take up 
the cross, is to submit to troubles and attlictions from love 
to Christ. -—14. In mining, two nicks cut in the surface of 
the earth, thus +.—Cross and pile, a play, in which a coin 
is thrown up to sce whether it will fall with the cross or 
facc upward, or the pile or reverse. 
€ROSS, a, 1. Transverse; oblique; passing from eide to 
side ; falling athwart. 2. Adverse; opposite ; obstructing 
3. Perverse; untractable; vexatious; froward. 4. Peev. 
ish ; fretful; ill-humored ; ill-tempercd ; splenetic. 5. Con 
trary; contradictory; perplexing; as, playing at cross 
purposes. 6. Adverse; unfortunate. 7. Interchanged , 
as, a cross marriage. 8. Noting what belongs to an ad- 
verse party; as, a cross examination. 
€ROBS, prep. Athwart; transversely; over; from side to 
side; so as to intersect. —Dryden. 
€ROSS, wt. 1. To draw or run a line, or lay a body across 
another. 2. To erase; to cancel 3. To make the sigo 
of the cross, as the Roman Catholics in devotion. 4. To 
pass froin side to side; to pass or move over ; as, to cross 
the room. 5. To thwart; to obstruct; to hinder; to im- 
pede; to retard; to perplex; to embarrass; as, to cross 
Dis designs. 6. To counteract; to clash or interfere with 
to be inconsistent with. 7. To counteract or contravene 
to hinder by authority; to stop. & To contradict — 
Hooker. 9. To debar or preclude.—To cross the breed of 
= arama is to produce young from different varieties of 
e species. 
€ROSS, v. . L To lie or be athwart. 2 To move or pass 
laterally, or from one side toward the other, or m 
Race to place. 3. To be inconsistent.—Sidney ; [not used. 
€ROSS-ARMED, a. With arms across.—In botany, brac 
ate; decussated; having branches in pairs, each at right 
angles with the next. 
€ROSS-AR-ROW, n. An arrow of a cross-bow.—Beay- 
mont and Fletcher. (Sometimes spelled cross-barrow 
€ROSS’-BARRED (-biird), a. Secured by transverse bars. 
€ROSS-BAR-ROW, 2. An arrow of a cross-bow. 
€ROSS'-BAR-SHOT, n. A bullet with an iron bar passing 
through it. 
€ROSS-BEAR-ER, xn. In the Roman Catholic Church, the 
chaplain of an archbishop, who bears a cross before him. 
€ROSS’-BILL, *. In chancery, an original bill by which 
the defendant prays relief at the plaintiff. 
€ROSS'-BILL, x. A bird which frequents pine forests; so 
called from the form of the bill. 
€ROSS’-BITE, n. A deception ; a cheat.—L' Estrange. 
€ROSS'-BITE, v.t, To thwart or contravene by deception. 
€ROSS'BIT-ING, ppr. Thwarting by deception. 
€ROSS'-BIT-TEN, pp. Contravened by deception. 
€ROSS'-BOW,n. In archery, a weapon for shooting, formed 
by placing a bow athwart a stock. 
€ROSS-BOW-ER, n. One who shoots with a cross-bow 
€ROSS'-BREED, *. A breed produced from the male and 
female of different breeds. 
€ROSS'-BUN, n. A cake marked with the form of a cross. 
€ROSS'-EX-AM-IN-A'TION, a. The examination or inter- 
rogation of a witness, called by one party, by the opposite 
ga or his counsel 
€ROSS-EX-AMENE, v. t. To examine a witness by the 
opposite party or his counsel, as the witness for the plain- 
ti by the defendant, and vice versa — Kent. 
€ROSS-EX-AMTNED, pp. Examined or interrogated by 
the vcr atya 
€ROSS-EX.AMTN-ING, ppr. Examining or interrogating 


by the opposite : 
€RDSS-EYED adoa Having that sort of squint in which 
both the eyes turn toward the nose, so that the rays, in 
passing to each eye, cross each other.— Forby. 
€ROSS-FLOW, v. & To flow across.—Milton. 
€ROSS-GRAINED a. 1. Having the grain or fibres across 
or irregular, and hence difficult to work.—2. Figuratively, 
perverse ; untractable; not condescending. 
€ROSS-JACK (krójak), n. A sail extended on the lower 
yard of the mizzen-mast ; but seldom used. 
€ROSS-LEGG ED rre a. Having the legs across. 
€ROSS-LIKE, a. Having the form of a cross. 
€ROSS'-PATCH, n. An ill-natured person.— Forby. 
€ROSS'-PI£CE, n. A rail of timber extending over the 
windlass of a od 
€ROSS'-PUR-P x. Acontrary purpose; contradictory 
system ; also, a conversation in which one person does or 
pretends to misunderstand another's meaning. An enig- 


ma; a riddle. 
€ROSS-QUES'TION, v. t. To cross-examine. 
€ROSS-QUES' TION-ING ppr. Cross-examining. 
€ROSS-READ'NG, n. The reading of the lines of a news 
paper directly across the page through the adjoining co} 
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umns, thus confounding the sense, and often producing a 
ludicrous combination of ideas. 

€ROSS-ROW, n. 1. The alphabct, so named because a 
cross was formerly placed at the beginning, to show that 
the end of learning is piety. 2. A row that crosses oth- 


ers, 
€ROSS-S£A, n. Waves running across others; a swell 
running in differcnt directions. 
€ROSS'-STAFF, n. An instrument to take the altitude of 
the sun or stars. 
CROSS STONE,» A mineral; called, also, Aermotome and 
ite. 


sta 
€ROSS-TIN-ING, x. In husbandry, a harrowing by draw. 
ing the harrow or drag back and forth on the same ground. 
€ROSS'-TREES, ». pl. In skips, certain pieces of timber, 
supported by the chceks and trestle-trees, at the upper 
ends of the lower masts and top-masts. 

€ROSS-WAY, 2". A way or road that crosses another 

€ROSS'-ROAD, § road or the chief road; an obscure 

ath intersecting the main road. 

€XOSS'-WIND, n.: A side wind; an unfavorable wind. 

€ROSS’-WIGE, adv. Across; in the form of a cross. 

€ROSS'-WORT, x. A plant of the gcnus valantía. 
€ROSS'CUT, v. t. To cut across. 

€ROSS'CUT-SAW, n. A saw managed by two men, one 
at each end. 

€ROSSED (krost) pp. Having a line drawn over; can- 
celed ; erased ; passed over; thwarted ; opposed ; ob- 
structed ; counteracted. 

€ROSS-ETTE’, x. (Fr.] In architecture, a term applied to 
the small projecting pieces in arch-stones which hang 
upon the adjacent stones.— Brande. 

€ROSS'IXG, ppr. Drawing; running or passing a line over; 
erasing ; canceling ; thwarting ; opposing ; counteract- 
ing; passing over. 

€ROSS'ING, *. 1. A thwarting; impediment, vexation. 2. 
A passing across. 3. The place of passing; as, the cross- 
ings of the street. 

€ROSS'LET. See CROSLET. 

€ROSS'LY, adv. 1. Athwart; so as to intersect something 
else. 2. Adversely ; in opposition ; unfortunately. 3. 
Peevishly ; fretfully. 

€ROSS'NESS, x. Peevishness; fretfulness ; ill.humor; per- 
Yerseness. 

O€ROTCH, x. [Fr. croc.) 1. A fork or forking; the parting 
of two or branches.—Bacon Forby.—2. In ships, a 
crooked timber paced on the keel, in the fore and aft 
parte of a ship. 3. A piece of wood or iron, cpening on 
the top, ard extending two horns or arms, like a half 
moon. 

€ROTCHED (krocht), a. Having a crotch ; forked. 

€ROTCH'ET, n. [Fr. crochet, ps die 1. In printing, a term 
applied to brackets or hooks including words, a sentence, 
or a passage distinguished from the rest, thus, [ ].—2. In 
music, a note or character, equal in time to half a minim 


and the double of a quaver, thus, f, 3. A piece of wood 


resembling a fork, used as a support in building. 4. A 
peculiar turn of the mind ; a whim or fancy ; a perverse 
conceit. 
CROTCH ET, v. € To play in a measured time of music. 
€ROTCH'ET-ED, a. Marked with crotcheta. X 
€ROTCH'ET-Y, a. Having crotchets in the brain ; whim- 


sical. 
€ROTON OIL, m. Oil from the Croton tiglium, a plant 
of the East. It is a violent cathartic, and raises small 
pustules when rubbed on the skin.— Brande. 
€ROUCH, v. i [G. kriechen, kroch, krüche.] 1. To bend 
down ; to stoop low; to lie close to the ground; as an 
eee 2. To bend servilely ; to stoop meanly; to fawn; 
o cringe. 
t CROUCH, v. t. To sign with the cross; to bless. 
€ROUCH-BACK. See CRooK-BACK. 
€ROUCH'ED-FRY'ARBS, n. pl. An order of friars, so called 
CROUCHING, ppr. or a. ‘Bending 
, ppr. ora. Bending; stooping; cringing. 
€ROUP (kroop), n. (Scot. croup, crope, crupe.] The iis ase 
called technically cynancke trackealis, an inflammation of 
the trachea, accompanied with a hoarse cough and diffi- 
cult respiration. It is vulgerly called rattles. 
€ROUP, n. (Fr. id] e rump of a fow]; the buttocks 
of a horse, or extremity of the reins above the hips. 
€ROU-PADE’,, n. In the manege, a leap in which the horse 
ulls up his hind legs, as if he drew them up to his belly. 
€ROU'PLER (kroo'pe-er), x. (Fr.] 1. He who watches the 
cards and collects the money at a gaming-table.—Smart. 
2. One who, at a public dinner-party, sits at tho lower end 
ROU toe (G. kraut} chairman, 
(65. - kraut.) Sour-crout is made by laying 
KROUT, j minced or chopped cabbage in layers in a bar- 
rel, with a handful of salt and caraway seeds between the 
layers, then ramming down the whole, covering it, press- 
ing it with a heavy weight, and suffering it to stand till it 
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has gone through fermentation. It is an efficacious pre- 
ecrvativo against scurvy. ; 
€ROW, n. [Sax. crawe.] 1. A large black fowl, of the genus 
corvus.—To pluck or pull a crow, is to be industrious or 
contentious about a trifle. 2 A bar of fron with a beak, 
crook, or two claws, used in raising and moving beavy 
vigi. drawing spikes, &c. 3. The voice of the cock. 
4. The mesentery or ruffle of a beast; [so called by butch- 


ers.) 
€ROW, v. $; pret and pp. crowed; formerly, pret. crew. 
Sax. crawan.] 1. To cry or make a noise as a cock, in 
y, gaycty, or defiance. 2. To boast in triumph; to 
vaunt; to vapor; to swagzer.—Grandison. 


.€ROW'-BAR, n. A bar of iron sharpened at one end, used 


as a lever for raising weights. 

€ROW'-BER-RY, n. A plant of the genus empetrum. 

€ROW'-FLOW-ER, ». A kind of campion. 

€ROW'-FQOT, n. 1. On board of ships, a complication of 
small cords spreading out from a long block.—2. In bot- 
any, the ranunculus, a genus of plante. 

t €ROW'-KEEP-ER, x. A boy employed to scare crows 
from new-sown land. This was formerly done, at times, 
by shooting at them with a bow; and hence, Lear says, 
“that fellow handles his bow like a crow-keeper,” that is, 
taa like one not trained to ita use.—Forby. 

€ROW'-NET,n. In England, a net for cuc l wild fowls; 
the net used in New England for catching wild pigeons 

€ROW'-SILK, n. A plant, the conferva rivalis. 

€ROW'-TOE, n. A plant; as the tufted crow-toe. 

€ROW'S-BILL, 2. In surgery, a kind of forceps for ex. 
tracting bullets and other things from wounds. 

t €ROW'S-FEET, 2. pl. The wrinkles under the eyes, 
which are the effects of age.— Chaucer. 

€ROW'S-FQOT, x. In the military art, a machine of iron, 
with four points; a caltrop. 

€ROW'ING, ppr. Uttering a particular voice, as a cock; 
boasting in triumph; vaunting; bragging. 

CROWD, 2x. (lr. cruit) An instrument of music with 

€ROWTH, $ six strings; a kind of violin. 

CROWD, n. (Sax. cruth, cread.) 1. Properly, a collection, 
a number of things collected, or closely pressed together. 
2. A number of persons congregated pul Mies together, 
or collected into a close body without order; a throng. 3. 
A multitude; a great number together; as, a crowd of 
Bout ; 8 crowd of islands, 4. A number of things near 
together ; a number promiscuously assembled or lying 

near each other. 5. The lower orders of peop!c; the p 
ulaec; the vulgar.— Syn. Concourse; confluence ; id. 
ering; assembly ; assemblage; throng; group; swarm; 
shoni; mob. 

€ROWD, v. t. 1. To press; to urge; to drive together. 2. 
To fil by pressing numbers together without order. 3. 
To fill to excess. 4. To encumber by multitudes. 5. To 
urge; to press by solicitation ; to dun; as, to crowd a 
debtor.—6. In seamanship, to crowd sail is to carry an ex- 
traordinary force of sail, with a view to accelerate the 
course of a ship, as in chasing or escaping from an enemy ; 
to carry a press of sail. 

€ROWD, v. £ 1. To press in numbers. 2. To press; to 
urge forward. 3. To swarm or be numerous. 

€ROWDED, pp. or a. Collected and pressed ; pressed to- 
gether; urged; driven; filled by a promiscuous multitude, 

€ROWD'ER, n. A fiddler; one who plays on a crowd. 
€ROWDING, ppr. Pressing together; pushing; thrusting; 
driving; assembling in a promiscuous multitude ; filling ; 


arging 
€ROW DANG, n. The act of crowding; the state of being 
crowded. 


ct; as, š 
vari ; as, the enterprise was crowned with success. 
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€ROWN-GLASS, a. Tho finest sort of English window- 


€ROWN-IM.PERLAL, n. A plant of thc genus frisillaria, 
having a hwautitul dower. 

€ROWN-OF-FICE » In England, au office bcloncing to 
the court ot Kings Bench, of which the king's coroner or 
attorney is commonly master, and in which the attorney- 
general and clerk exhibit inforuatious for crimes and 
misdemeanors. 

€ROWN-POST, n. In building, a post which stands up- 
right iu tho middle, between two priucipal rafters. 

€ROWN-SCAB, n. A scab tonnel. round thc corncrs of a 
horse's hoof, a cancerous and painful sore. 

EROWN-THISTLE (-this'sl), x. A flower. 

€ROWN-WHEEL, n. 1. A whcel with cogs at right angles 
with its planc.—2. Iu a swatch, the wheel which drives the 
balance, called, in royal pendulums, the swing-whcel. 

€ROWN-WORRK (-wurk), n. In fortification, an outwork 
running into thc ficld, consisting o/ two small fronts of 
fortitication at the extreincs, counccted with the body of 
the place by two loug branches. 

€ROWNED, pp.or a. Invested with a crown, or with re 
power and dignity ; honored ; dignified; rewarded with 
a crown, wrcath, garland, or disünctiou; recompenscd ; 
terminatcd ; comp ; perfected. 

€ROWN'ER, #. He or that which crowns or completes. 

CROWN'ET, n. A coronct, which see. Shakspeare has 
used it for chicf cnd or last purpose; but this scnse is sin- 


gular. 

€ROWN'TNG, ppr. or a. Investing with a crown, or with 
royalty or supreme power; honoring with a wrcath, or 
d distinction ; adorning ; rewarding ; finishing; per- 
ecting. 

€ROWNTNG, x. 1. In architecture, the upper termination 
or finish of a mcinbcr or any ornamental work.—?. In 
marine language, the finishing part of a knot, or inter- 
weaving of the strands at the end of a rope. 

€ROWN'LESS3, a. Without a crown.— Byron. 

€ROYL'STONE, n. Crystallized cauk, in which the crys- 
tals are small —JoÀnson. 

€ROZE, n. A cooper's tool. 

€RÜ'CIAL (krü'shal) a. (Fr. cruciale] 1. In surgery, trans- 
verse; passing across; intersecting ; in form of a cross 
2. Severe; trying; searching, as if bringing to the cross; 
as, a crucial experiment. 

€RUTCIAN, n. short, thick, broad fish, of a deep yellow 


color. 
€RÜ'CIATE (krü'shate), v. t. [L. crucio.) To torture; to 
torment; to aftlict with extreme pain or distress; [but the 
verb is seldom used.) See EXCRUCIATE. 
€ROCIATE, a. Tormented. p used.) 
€ERU.-CI-I'TION, n. The act of torturing; torment.— Hall. 
Little used.) 
ÜCI-BLE, n. (It. crogiuolo and crociuolo.) 1. A chemical 
vessel or melting-pot, usually made of carth, and so tem- 
red and baked as to endure extreme hcat without melt- 
It is used for melting ores, metals, &c.—2. In metal- 
lurgy, a hollow place at the bottom of a furnace to receive 
the melted me 
€RU-CIFER-OUS, a. (L. crucifer.) 1. Bearing the cross.— 
9. In botany, a term applied to the crucifere, a family of 
plants having the four petals of the flower in the form of 
a cross. 
€RUCI-FIED, pp. or a. Put to death on the cross. 
€RU'€I-FI-ER, n. A person who crucifies; one who puts 
another to death on a cross. 
€RÜ'CI-FIX, n. (L. crucifzus) 1. A cross on which the 
body of Christ is fastened in effigy. 2. A representation, 
in painting or statuary, of our Lord fastened to the croas. 
—3. Figuratively, the rcligion of ee (rare.] 
€RU-CI-FIX'ION (kru-se-fix'yun), n. The nailing or fasten- 
ing of a person to a cross, for the purpose of putting him 
to death ; the act or punishment of putting a criminal to 
death by nailing him to a cross. 
€RU'CI-FORM, a. (L. cruz and forma.) Crose-shaped.—In 
botany, consisting of four cqual petals, disposed in thc form 
of a cross. The cruciform plants (crucifere) embracc most 
of the culinary vegetables, except spinach. 
CROUCI-FY, v. t. (L. crucifgo; Fr. crucifier.) 1. To nail to 
a Cross; to |i to death by nailing the hands and feet to 
a cross.—2. In Scriptural language, to subdue; to mortify; 
to destroy thc power or ruling influence of. 3. To reject 
and despise. 4. To vex or torment.—Burton ; (not used.] 
ORU'CI-FY-ING, ppr. Putting to death on a cross or gibbet; 
subduing ; destroying the life and power of. 
€RU-CIÓ'ER-OUS, a. (L. cruciger.| Bearing the cross. 
€RUD, n. See Cunp, the usual orthography. 
€RUD'DLE, v. i To curdle ; also, to stoop.— Brockett. 
€RODE, a. (L. crudus.) 1. Raw; not cooked or prepared 
by fire or heat; in its natural state; undrcsscd. 2. Not 
changed from its natural state ; not altered or preparcd by 
any artificial process; as, crude potash. 3. Rough; harsh; 
unripe ; not mcllowed by air or othcr means. 4. Uncon- 
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coctcd ; not well digested in the stomach. 5. Not brought 
to perfection ; unfinished ; immature. 6. Having indigcst 
ed notions ; as, one who is crude in his opinions, 7. Indi- 
gested; not matured; not well formed, arranged, or pre- 
pared in the intellcct.—8. In painting, a term applicd to a 
picture when the colors are rudcly laid on, and do not 
leud or harmonize. 

€RODE'LY, adv. Without duc preparation ; without form 
or arrangement; without maturity or digestion. 

€RÜDE'NESS, ». 1. Rawness; unripcncss; an undigested 
or unprepared statc. 2. A state of bcing unformed, or in 
digested; immaturcness. 

€RU'DI-TY, n. [L. cruditas.) Rawness; crudencss; some- 
thing in a crude statc.—Among pÀysicians, a term applicd 
to undigested substances in the stomach. 

€RÜ'DLE, v. t. To coagulate. But this word is generally 
written curdle, which scc. 

t €nÜ'DY, a. 1. Concrcted; coagulated.—Spenser. 2. Raw; 
chill.— Skak. 

€RUÜ'EL, a. (Fr. cruel; L. crudelis.) 1. Disposed to give 
pain to others, in body or mind; willing or pleascd to tor. 
ment, vex, or afflict. 2. Causing scvere pain, affliction, or 
suffering; applied to persons, and somctimes to things, 
as, a remark.—SvN. Inhuman; barbarous; merci 
less; pitiless; savage ; ferocious; brutal; brutish ; unmer 
ciful; inexorable; unrelenting; fell; severe; unfeeling, 
hard-heartcd ; flinty. 

€RUEL-LY, adv. 1. Ina cruel manner; with cruclty ; in- 
humanly; barbarously. 2 Painfully; with severe pain 
or torture. 

€RVEL-NESS, n. Inhumanity ; cruelty —Spenser. 

€RUEL-TY, n. (L. crudelitas; Fr. cruauté) 1. A savage or 
barbarous disposition or temper, whicb is gratificd in giv- 
ing unnecc pain or distress to others.—Shak. ; (ap 
poeg to persons] 2. Barbarous decd; any act of a human 

ing which inflicts unnccc pain; any act intended 

to torment, vex, or afflict, or which actually torments or 
aftlicts, without necessity; wrong; injustice; oppression. 


— Syn. Iohumanity; barbarity; savageness; ferocity: 
brotality, 

€RiYVEN-TATE, a. (L. cruentatus.) Smeared with blood.— 
Glanville. [Little used. 

€RU-ENT'OUS, a. [L. cruentus.] Bloody 


€RU'ET, n. (Fr. cruchette.] A vial, or small glass bottle, for 
holding vinegar, oil, &c. 

€ROISE, n. (D. kroes.) A small cup. Sce CRUSE. 

€RUISE, v. £. [D. kruissen.) To sail back and forth, or to 
rove on the ocean in search of an enemy's ships, for cap- 
ture, or for protecting commerce; or to rove for plunder, 
as a pirate. 

€RDISE, n. A vo made in crossing courses; a sailing 
to and fro in search of an enemy's ships, or by a pirate in 
search of plunder. 

€RÜIS'ER, n. A person or a ship that cruises; usually, on 
armed ship that sails to and fro for capturing an cncmy’s 
ahipa for protecting the commerce of the country, or for 

under. 

ERDISING, ppr. Sailing for the capture of an cnemy’s 
ships, or for protecting commerce, or for plunder, as a 
pirate. 

€RUL'LER, n. A kind of crisped cake boiled in fat. See 
KuurLER. 

€RUMB, ln., (Sax. cruma. 

€RUM, $ wsually, & sm 
brokcn or cut off. 

EN fo. t. To break into small pieces with the fingers. 

€RUMB-€LOTH, n. A cloth laid under a table to receive 
crumbs and keep the carpet or floor clean. 

€RnUNX'BLE, v. t. [D. kruimelen ; Ger. krkmeln.] To break 
into small pieces ; to divide into minute parts. 

€RUN‘BLE, v. i 1. To fall into small pieces; to brcak or 
i into small fragmcnts. 2. To fall to decay; to perish. 

€RUN'BLED, pp.ora. Broken or parted into small pieces 
€RUM'BLING, ppr. or a. Breaking into small fragments - 
falling into small pieces; decaying. 

t €RÜME-NAL, n. (L. crumena.] A purse.—Spenser. 

€RUM'MA-BLE, a. Capable of bcing broken into small 

ieccs. 

€RUM'MY, a. Full of crumbs; soft. 

€RUMP, a. (Sax. crump.] Crooked ; as, crump-shouldered. 

€RUMP'ET, n. A soft cake, baked upon an iron plate. 

€RUMPLE, v. i. To draw or press into wrinkles or folds; 
to rumple or crook.—Addison. 

€RUM'PLE, v. í. To contract; to shrink —Smith. 

€RUM'PLED, pp. or a. Drawn or pressed into wri.) les. 

€RUM'PLING, ppr. Drawing or pressing into wrinklea, 
€RUMPLING, x. A small, degenerate apple. 

EUNE g v. í To cry like a crane. 

.| Gore; coagulated blood. 
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A small fragment or piece ; 
piece of bread or other food, 
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t€RUP, a. Short; brittle. 

* €CRUP'PER (kroop'er), s. (Fr. croupiere.) 1. In tho man- 
ege, the buttocks of a horse; the rump. 2 A strap of 
leather which is buckled to a saddle, and, passing under a 
horse’s tail, prevents the saddle from being cast forward 
on to the horse’s neck. 

* €RUP'PER (kroop'er), e. & To put a crupper on. 

€RÜ'KAL, a. [L. cruralis.) 1. Belonging to the leg; as the 
crural arteries, which convey blood to the Icgs, and the 
crural vcins, which return it. 2. Shaped like a leg or 
root.— Brande. 

€RU-SADE. x. (Fr. ned A military expedition, under- 
taken.by authority of the Roman Catholic Church, for the 
recovcry of the Iloly Land. The soldiers had crosses of 
different colors upon their outer garments, as badges, and 
theuce took thc name of crusaders. tcrm lias aleo 
been applied to military expcditions against the Walden- 
scs and others who dissented from the Church of Rome. 

€RU-SADE' n. A Portuguese coin, stamped with a cross. 

€RU-SAD'ER, n. A person engaged in a crusade. 
€RU-SADO, n. The same as crusade. 

EROSE, n». [D. kroes.) A small cup.—In New England, it 
is used chiefly or wholly for a small bottle or vial for vin- 
egar, called n vinegar-cruse. 

ERO'SET, n. (Fr. creuse.) A goldsmith's crucible or melt- 
ing pot Beanies. 

€RUSI, v. t. [Fr. ecraser ; Sw. krossa.) 1. Literally, to press 
or squeeze into a mass, so as to destroy the previous con- 
tinuity of the parts; as, to crush sugar; to crush applcs; 
to crush one's limbs; the man was crushed by a falling 
rock. 2. Figuratively, to overwhelm and beat down by 
power: as, to crush a rebellion; to be crushed by despot- 

To crush a cup of wine, to master or drink it. —SAck. 
Srn. To break; bruise; pound; subdue; overpower; 
prostrate conquer ; oppress. 

€RUSH, v. £ To be pressed into a smaller compass by ex- 
tcrnal weight or force. 

€RUSH, n. A violent collision, or rushing together, which 
breaks or bruises the bodies; or a fall that breaks or 
bruises into a confused mass. 

&RUSHED (krusht), pp. or a. Pressed or squeezed so as 
to break or bruise; overwhelmed or subdued by power; 
broken or bruised by a fall; grievouslv oppressed ; brok- 
en or bruised to powder; comminuted. 

€RUSIT'ER, n. One who crushes. 

ERUSHIING, ppr. or a. Pressing or squeezing into a mass, 
or until broken or bruised ; overwhelming ; subduing by 
force ; oppressing ; comminuting. 

€RUST, n. ‚L. crusta.) 1. An external coat or covering of 
a thing, which is hard, or harder than the internal sub- 
stance. 2. A deposit from wine as it ripens, collected on 
the interior of bottles, &c., and consis of tartar and 
coloring mattcr. 3. A piece of crust; a waste piece of 
brcad. 4. A shell, asthe hard covering of a crab and some 
otber animals. 5. A scab. 6. The superficial substances 
of the earth are, in geology, called its crust. 

€RUST, v. t. 1. To cover with a hard case or coat; to 
spread over the surface a substance harder than the mat. 
ter covered. 2. To cover with concretions. 

€RUST, v. i. To gather or contract into a hard covering ; 
to concrcte or freeze, as superficial matter. 

€RUS-TA'CE-A (she-a), n. pl. One of the classes of the ar- 
ticulated animals (articulata), including lobsters, shrimps, 
and crabs; so called from the crust-like shell with which 
the body and legs are covered.— Dana. 

€RUS-TA'CEAN, n. or a. See CRUSTACEA. 

€RUS-TÀ-CE-OL'O-ÓY, n. The science which treats of the 
crustacea. 

€RUS-TÀ-CE-O-LOG'I€-AL, a. Pertaining to crustaceology. 

€RUGS-TÀX-CE-OL'O-GIST, n. One who is versed in the sci- 
ence of crustaceology. 

€RUS-TA'CEOUS (krus-tá'shus), a. (Fr. crustacée) Pertain- 
ing to crust; like crust; of the nature of crust or shell; 
belonging to the crustacea. 

€RU&-TA'CEOUS.NESS, n. The quality of having a soft 
and jointed shell. 

€RUST'A-TED, a. Covered with a crust. 

€RUST-A'TION, n. An adherent crust; incrustation. 

ERE pp Covered with a crust. 

€RUST'T-LY, adv. Peevishly; harshly; moroscly. 

€RÜSTT-NESS, n. 1. The quality of crust; hardness. 2. 
Peevishness ; moroseness ; surliness. 

€RUSTING, ppr. Covering with crust. 

CRUSTY, a 1. Like crust; of the nature of crust; pertain- 
ing to a hard covering; hard. 2. Fignratively, abrupt in 
epoch or manner. [n the old writers crust is used. )—Svw, 

urly; snappish; short; peevish; morose. 

€RUT, n. c rough, shaggy part of oak bark. 

€RUTCH, n. (It. eroccia.] 1. Á staff with a curving cross. 
piece at the head, to be placed under the arm or shoulder, 

su 
€RUT v.t. To support on crutches; to prop or sustain, 
with miscrable helps, that which is feeble. 
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€RUTCH ED, pp. or e. (part. pronounced krutcht, and adj. 
krutch'ed.] Supported with crutches. — Crutched friars. 
See CROUCHED Friars. 

€RUX, ». [L.] Any thing that pucks, vcXc8, or trics in 
the highest degrce.—Dr. Sheridan. {Little used. 

€RÜ'YS-HAGE, n. A fish of the shark kind. 

€RU-ZA'DO. See CBUSADO. 

ERP, v. i.; pret. and pp. cried. (Fr. crier.) 1. To utter a 
loud voice; to ad 5 call, or exclaim with vchemence. 
2. To call importunately; to utter a loud voice, by way 
of carnest request or prayer. 3. To uttcr a loud voice in 
weeping; to utter the voice of sorrow; to lament, 4. To 
utter a loud sound in distress. 5. To exclaim; to uttcr a 
loud voice; with out. 6. To proclaim; to uttcr a loud 
voice, in giving public notice. 7. To bawl; to squall; as 
& child. 8. To yelp, asa dog. It may be uscd for the ut. 
tering of a loud voice by other animale.—7'o ey against, 
to exclaim, or utter a loud voice, by way of rcproof, 
threatening, or eensure.—T^o cry out. 1. To exclaim; to 
vociferate ; to scream ; toclamor; to shout. 2. To com- 
plain loudly. — To cry out against, to complain loudly, 
with a view to censure ; to blame; to utter censurc.— To 
cry to, to call on in prayer ; to implore. 

ERT, v. t. To proclaim; to name loudly and publicly for 
giving notice.—To cry down. 1. To decry; to depreciate 
by words or in writing; to dispraise; to condemn. 2 
To overbcar.— To cry up, to praise; to applaud: to extol 

ERP, n. ; plu. Cries. 1. In a general sense, a loud sound ut- 
tered by the mouth of an animal; applicable to the voice 
of man or beast, and articulate or inarticulate. 2. A loud 
or vehement sound, uttered in weeping, or lamentation 
it may be a shriek or scream. 3. Clamor; outcry. 4. 
Exclamation of triumph, of wonder, or of other passion. 
$. Proclamation; public notice. 6. The notices of hawk. 
ers of wares to be sold in the street are called cries. 7. 
Acclamation; expression of popular favor. 8. A loud 
voice in distress, prayer, or requcat ; importunate call. 9. 
Public reports or complaints; noise; fame; as, the cry 
of Sodom is great. 10. Bitter complaints of oppression 
and injustice. 11. The sound or voice of irrational ani 
mals; expression of joy, fright, alarm, or want. 12 A 
pack of dogs. . 

€RY'AL, n. [W. cregyr.] Tho heron.— Ainsworth. 

ERTER, n. See CRIER. 

€RYER, n. A kind of hawk, called the falcon gentle, an en- 
cemy to pigeons. and very swift. 

€RY'ING, ppr. Uttering a loud voice; proclaiming, &c 

€RYING, a. Notorious; common; great.— Addison. 

€RYING, x. Importunate call; clamor; outcry. 

€RYO.-LITE, * Jur xpvog and ĝos.) A rare mineral 
from Greenland ; a fluorid of sodium and aluminum; a 
fluate of soda and alumine. 

€RT-OPH'O-RUS, n. (Gr. «pvos and gopew.)  Frost-bearer; 
,an instrument contrived by Dr. Wollaston for freezing 
water by its own evaporation. 

€RYPT, n. (Gr. xpuxrw.] A subterranean cell or cave, espe- 
cially under a church, forthe interment of persons; also, a 
subterranean chapel or oratory, and the grave of a martyr. 

SIME AL, 3a. Hidden; secret; occult.— Watts. 

€RYP'TIC-AL-LY, adv. Secretly. 

€RYP-TO-GA'MI-A, ? n. (Gr. xpurros and yauos.) Literally, 

€RYP-TOG'A-MY, j concealed fiuctification. In botany, 
& class of plants whose stamens and pistils are not dis- 
tinctly visible —Linneus.— Edin. Encyc. 

€RYP-TO-GA'MI-AN, )* Pertaining to plants of the class 
€RYP-TO-GAM1€, > cryptogamia; including ferns, moss 

€RYP-TOG'A-MOUS, ) cs, sea-weeds, mushrooms, &c. 

€RYP-TOG'A-MIST, n. One who is skilled in cryptogamic 
botany.— Lindley. 

€RYP-TOG'RA.PHER, n. One who writes in secret char 


acters. 

€RYP-TO-GRAPHTC€-AL, a. Written in secret characters 
or in cipher, or with sympathctic ink. 

€RYP-TOG'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. cpuxrog and ypaóo.) 
or art of writing in secret characters ; AUN 
ters or cipher. 

€RYP-TOL'O-6Y, n. (Gr. xpuxros and Aoyos.] Secret or 
enigmatical language. 

€RYS'TAL, n. (L. crystallus.] 1. In chemistry and mineralo- 
gy, an inorganic body, which, by the operation of affinity, 
has assumed the form of a regular solid, terminated by a 
certain number of plane and smooth surfaces. 2. A facti- 
tious body, cast in the glass-houses, called crystal glass; 
a species of glass, more perfect in its compoeition and 
manufacture than common glass. 3. A substance of any 
kind having the form of a crystal. 4. The glass of a watch- 
cie Rock crystal or mountain crystal, a general name for 
all the transparent crystals of quartz, particularly of limp- 
id or colorless quartz. 


The act 
, secret charac- 


port the lame in walking. 2. Figuratively, old age. | CRYS'TAL, a. Consisting of crystal, or like crystal; clear; 


transparent; lucid; pellucid. 
€RYSTAL-FORN, a. PHaving the form of crystal. 
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ENYS TAL'LUNA, wm. An alkaloid obtained from indigofera 
tinctoria, the Indigo une 

ERYSTAL-LINE, a (L. erystallinus.] 1. Consisting of crys- 
tal 2 Reeembling crystal; puro; clear; transparent; 
pellucid.— Crystalline humor, or crystalline lens, a lentiform 
pellucid body. composed of a very white, transparent, firm 
substance, incloeed in a membrarnons case or capsule, and 
situated in a depression in the anterior or front part of tho 
vitreous humor of the eye. 

ERYSTAL-LITE, w. A name given to whinstone, cooled 
slowly after fusion.—Jiall. 

E€RYSTAL-LIZ-A-BLE, e. That 
may form or be formed into c 

€RYS-TAL-LI-ZA TION, m. 1. The act or process by which 
the parts of a solid body, separated by the intervention of 
a fluid or by fusion, again coalesce or unite, and form a 
solid body. 9. The mass or body formed by the process 
of crystallizing. 

€RYS'TAL-LTZE, r.t. To cause to form crystals. 

€RYS'TAL-LIZE, v. & To be converted into a crystal; to 
unite, as the separate particles of a eubstance, and form a 
determinate and re solid. 

ERYSTAL-LIZED, pp. or a. Formed into crystals. 

€RYS'TAL-LIZ-ING, ppr. Causing to crystallize ; forming 
or uniting in crystals. 

€RYS-TAL-LOG'RA-PHER, n. One who describes crystals, 
or the manner of their formation. 

€RYS3-TAL-LO-GRAPITIO, Ya. Pertaining to crystal- 

€RYS-TAL-LO-GRAPH'I€-AL, Ç lography. 
€RYS-TAL-LO-GRAPHT1€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of 
crystallography. 

€RYS-TAL-LOG'RA-PHY, x. [crystal, and ypagn.] 1. The 
doctrine or science of crystallization. 2. A discourse or 
treatise on crystallization. 

CTE-NOID'ANS (te-noid’-), n. pl. (Gr. xras and cidos.) The 
third order of fishes established by Agassiz ; having scales 
with rough and jagged edges, as the perch. 

€UB, 2. 1. The young of certain quadrupeds, as of the bear 
and the fox; a puppy; a whel Waller uses the word 
for the young of the whale. A young boy or girl, [in 
contempt.) — Shak. 

f CUB, x. A stall for cattle. 

€UB, v. i. To bring forth a cub or cubs. In contempt, to 
bring forth young, as a woman. 

t CUB, v. t. To shut up or confine.— Burton. 

€UB-DRAWN, a. Drawn or sucked by cubs; applied by 
SORRY to the bear. 


may be crystallized ; that 
stale 


€U-BATION, n. (L. cubatio.] The act of lying down; are- 
paing a. 

€UBA.TO-RY,a L down; reclining; incumbent. 

€U'BA-TURE, n. finding exactly solid or cubic 
contents of a body.— Harris. 

€UBBED' (kubd), Brought forth; shut up; confined. 

EUD BING, ppr- B g forth, as beasta; shutting up. + 

ETBE, n. (Gr. xv£os ; L. cubus.) 1. In geometry, a regular sol- 


id body, with six equal square sides, and containing equal 
angles.—2. In arithmetic, the product of a number multi- 
plied into itself, and that produet multiplied into the same 
number.—Cube-root is the number or quantity which, mul- 
tiplied into itself, and then into the product, produces the 


cube. 

€CBE, v. t. To raise to the third power, by multip a 
nurnber into itself twice. " Sing 

€ÜBE-ORE, n. Anoreof a green color, consisting of arsen- 
ic acid and iron. 

€U'BEB, n. (Sp. cubeba.) The small spicy or aromatic berry 
of the piper cubeba. 

€0'BIe, m Il cubicus] Having the form or proper- 

€UBI€-AL, of a cube; that may be or is contained 
within a cube.— Cubic equation, in algebra, an equation in 
which the highest or only power of the unknown quan- 
tity is a cube.—Cubic nu is a number produced by 
kaa Aa Si number into itself, and that product by the 
same number. 

€Ü'BIC-AL-LY, adv. In a cubical method. 

€O BIC-AL-NESS, x. The state or quality of being cubical. 

€U-BI€'U.LAR, a. [L. cubiculum.) Belonging to a cham- 


ber. 

€U-BICU-LA-RY, a. [L. cubiculum.) Fitted for the posture 

of lying down. [Little used. 

€U'BLFORM, a. Having the form of a cube.— Core, 

COBIT, x. (L. cubitus.) 1. In anatomy, the forearm; the 
wina, a bone of the arm from the elbow t» the wrist.—2. 
In mensuration, the length of & man's arm from the elbow 
to the extremity of the middle finger. The cubit, among 
the ancients, was of a different length among different na- 
tions. Dr. Arbuthnot states the Roman cubit at 17 inches 
and 4 tenths; the cubit of the Scripturcs at a little lcss 
than 22 inches; and the English cubit at 18 inches. 

€Ü'BIT-AL, a. 1. Of the length or mcasure of a cubit.— 
Brown. 2. Pertaining to the cubit, or ulna. 

€Ü'BIT-ED, a. Having the measurc of a cubit. 

€UB'LESS, a. Having no cubs. 
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€0'BO-DO-DE€-A-HEDRAL, e. Prescnting the two forma, 
a cube ahd a dodecahcdron.—Cleaveland. 

€0BO-O€-TA-HEDRAL, a. Prescnting a combination of 
the two forms, a cubo and an octahedron. 

€0ROID, a. Having nearly the form of a cube. 

€U-BOID'AL, a. (Gr. xv6os and tdos.) Nearly in the shape 
of a cube. 

€UEKING-STOOL, 2. A ducking-stool, called also a turs. 
brel, used anciently for punishing unruly persons, espe 
cially scolds and refractory womcn. 

€U€K'OLD, n. (Chaucer, ; Fr. cocu.] A man whoso 
wifo is false to his bed; the husband of an adulteress. 

€U€K’OLD, v. t. 1. To make a man a cuckold by criminal 
conversation with his wifc. 2. To make a husband a 
cuckold by criminal conversation with another man. 

€U€R'OLD-MAK-ER, n. One who has criminal conversa- 

tion with another man’s wife; one who makes a cuckold. 


€U€K'OLD-DÓM, ». The. act of adultery; the state of a 
cuckold.— Dryden. 

€U€K’OLD-LY, a. Having the qualities of a cuckold; 
mean; sneaking.—Shak. 

€UCK'OLD-ED, pp. Made a cuckold. 

€YEK'OO (kook'oo), n. (L. cuculus ; Fr. coucou.) A bird of 
the genus cuculus, whosc name is supposed to be called 
from its note. 

Ce OO-BUD, m. The plant crow-foot, or butter-cup.— 


€WEK’'OO-FLOW-ER, n. A plant; a species of lady's 
smock, or cardamine. 

€UCK’OO-LIKE, a Like the cuckoo. 

€UCK’OO-PINT, n. A plant of the genus arum. 

€ U6K'OO-SPIT, Yn. A dew or exudation found oa 

€(€K'OO-SPIT-TLE, § plants, especially about the joints 


of lavender and rosemary. 
t CUC‘QUEAN, n. (Fr. coquine] A vile, lewd woman. 
a. [L. cucullatus.) 1. Hooded; cowled , 


€UÜ'€UL-LATE, 

€0’€UL-LA-TED,$ covered as with a hood. 2 Having the 
shape or resemblance of a hood; or wide at the top, and 
drawn to a point below, in shape of & conical roll of paper 

* €Ü'€CUM-BER, n. (Fr. cou e, or concombre ; from L. 
cucumer, or cucumis.] The name of a plant and its fruit, 


of the genus cucumis. 
€U'€CUR-BIT, 22. (L.cucurbita.) A chemical vessel in the 
€U'CUR-BITE, j shape of a gourd; but some of them are 


shallow, with a wide mouth. 

€U-€UR-BI-TA’'CEOUS, a. Resembling a gourd. 

€U-CURBI-TIVE, a. A word applied to small worms shaped 
like the seeds of a gourd. 

€UD, 2. 1. The food which ruminating animals chew at 
leisure, when not grazing or eating; or that portion of it 
which is brought from the first stomach chewed at 
once. 2. A portion of tobacco held in the mouth and 
chewed. 3. The inside of the mouth or throat of a beast 
that chews the cud. 

€UD'BEAR, x. A plant much employed in dyeing. It gives 


teUDTEN po 


t CUDDY. d LE A clown; a low rustic; a dolt.—Dryden. 


€UD'DLE, v. i (Arm. cuddyo.] To retire from sight; to lie 
close or snug; to squat.— Prior. 

€UD'DLE, v. t. To hug; to fondle.—Holloway. 

CUDDY, n. LAs cabin in the fore-partof a lighter or 
boat. Hence, 2. A very small apartment. 3. The cole-fish. 

€UD'ÓEL, n. (W.cogel.] A short, thick stick of wood, such 
as may be used by the hand in beating.— To cross the cud 
gels, to forbear the contest; a phrase borrowed from the 
Ue of Pii ic ep dti who lay one cudgel over another. 

€UD'GEL, v. t. 1. To beat with a cudgel or thick stick.- 
Swift. 2. To beat in general.—Shak. 

€UD'ÓEL-PROOF, a. Able to resist a cudgel; not to be 
hurt by beating.— Hudibras, 

€UD'GÓELED, pp. Beaten with a cud 

€UD'GEL-ER, x. One who beats with a cudgel 

€UD‘GEL-ING, ppr. Beating with a cudgel. 

€UD'LE (kud), n. A small sea-fish — . 

€UD'WEED, n. A plant of the genus gnaphalium ; called, 
also, everlasting, because the flowers retain their beauty for 
years, if plucked in dry weather. 

EDE, n. [Fr. queue; L. cauda.) 1. The tail; the end of a 
thing, as the long curl of a wig, or a long roll of hair. 2 
The last words of a speech, which a player, who is to an, 
swer, catches, and re as an intimation to begin; a 
catch-word. 3. A hint; an intimation; a short direction; 
as, to give a person his cue. 4. The part which any man 
isto play in his turn. 5. Humor; turn or temper of mind, 
(rxigar.| 6. A farthing or farthing's worth. 7. The straight 
rod used in playing billiards. 

€UERPO, (kwer'po), n. [Sp. cuerpo.) To be in x is to 
be without cloak or upper garment; not in dress 
Hence it is also applicd to one whose person is unpro 
tected; as, “cxpoecd in cuerpo to their rage.”"—Hudibras, 


O€UFF, n. 1. A blow with thc fist; a stroke; a box 2. 


* See Synopsis. X, Ë, I, &c., long —X, E. L. &c., short.—FXR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—NARINE, BIRD ,—NUVE, BOOK 
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fs used of fowls that fight with thcir talons.— To be at Asty- 
cu fs, to fight with blows of the fist. 

€UFF, v. t. To strike with the fist, asa man ; or with talons 
or wings, as a fowl.—Dryden. 

OUFF, v. £ To fight; to scufllc.—Dryden. 

CUFF, n. The fold at the end of a siceve; the part of a 
sleeve turned back from the hand. 

€UFF ED (kuft), pp. Struck with the fist. 

€UFFING, ppr. Striking with the fist. ‘ 

CUFI€, a. The cufic characters of the Arabic language are 
those used in the time of Mohammed. 

€UI BONO (ki bono), (L.] For whose benefit (cui est bono). 

€UIN'AGE (kwin'aje), n. The stamping of pigs of tin by 
the proper officer, with the arms of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall; a corruption of CorNAGE.—M'Culloch. 

* €UY-RASS' (kwe-ras’), n. [Fr. cuirasse.) A breast-plate ; a 

iccc of defensive armor. 

€UY-RAS-SIER’ (kwe-ras-seer), n. A soldicr armed with a 
cuirass, or breast.plate.— Milton. 

* CUISH ale n [Fr. cuisse] Defensive armor for the : 
thighs.— Dryden. . 

CURE (kwe-zeen?), n. [Fr.) The cooking department; 
cookery. 

€UL'DEE, n. [L. cultores Det.) A monkish priest, remark- 
able for religious duties. The Culdees formerly inhabited 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 

€UL DE S4€, n. (Fr] Literally, the bottom of the bag; 
and.. Aguratively, a street which is not open at both ends. 
— Bouvier. 

€UL'ER-AGE, x. [Fr. cul] Another name of the arse smart. 

€U-LIC1-FORM (ku-lis'e-torm), a. |L. culez.) Of the form 
or shape of a flea; resembling a fica. 

€UÜLI-NA-RY, a. (L. culinarius.] Relating to the kitchen, 
or to the art of cookery; used in kitchens.— Newton, 

SULL; n. A fool; one who is easily imposed upon. See 

ULLY. 

€ULL, v. t. (qu. Fr. cueillir.) To pick out; to separate one 
or more things from others ; to select from many. 

€ULL ED, pp. Picked out; selected from many. 

€UL'LEN-DER, n. A strainer. This, which is the more 
regular spelling, is now used in some standard English 
works, See COLANDER. 

€ULL'ER, n. One who picks or chooses from many; an 
impactor who selects merchantable hoops and staves for 
market. 

€UL'LET, n. Broken glass to be melted over.—Brande. 

SUUE BILETY n. Credulity; easiness of being gulled.— 


ift. 
€ULL'ING, ppr. Selecting; choosing from many. 
€ULL'ING, n. Anything separated or selected from a mass; 
refuse.— Drayton. 
€ULL'ON (kul'yun), n. (It. coglione.) 1. A mean wretch. 
If from cully, one easily deceived; a dupe.—Dryden. 2. 
L. coleus.] A round or bulbous root; orchis. 
LLION.-LY, a. Mean; base.—Shak. 
€UL'LIS, n. (Fr. coulis.) 1. Broth of boiled meat strained. 
2. A kind of jelly. 
€UL'LUM-BINE. See COLUMBINE. 
€ULLY, n. A person who is meanly deceived, tricked, or 
imposed on, as by a sharper, jilt, or strumpet; a mean 


dupe. 

€ULLY, *. t. [D. kullen.] To deceive; to trick, cheat, or 
impose on; to jilt. 

€ULL'Y-ING, ppr. Deceiving; tricking. 

€ULL'Y-ISM, n. The state ofacully. [Cully and its deriva- 
tives are not elegant words.) 

CULM, n. [L. culmus] 1. In botany, the stalk or stem of 
corn and grasses, usually jointed and hollow, and support- 
ing the leaves and fructification. 2. The straw or dry 
stalks of corn and grasses. 3. A provincial name for an- 
thracite coal—4. Culm of coal, comminuted anthracite 
coal.—Gilbert. 

€UL'MEN, n. [L.] Top; summit.—Sir T. Herbert. 

€UL-MIF'ER-OUS, a. (L. culmus and fero.) 1. Bearing 
culms. Culmiferous B piana have a smooth jointed stalk, 
and their seeds contained in chaffy husks, as wheat, rye, 
oats, and barley. 2. Abounding in culm or glance ‘oak 

€UL'MIN-ATE, v. i [L. culmen.] To be vertical; to come 
or be in the meridian; to be in the highest point of alti- 
tude, as a planet. 

€UL'MIN-ATE, a. Growing upward, as distinguished from 
a lateral growth.— Dana. 

€UL'MIN-A-TING, ppr.or a. Being at the meridian; having 
its highest elevation. š 

€UL-MIN-A“TION, n. 1. The transit of a heavenly body over 
the meridian, or highest point of altitude for the day. °. 
Top; crown. 

€UL-PA-BIL1-TY, n. Blamableness; culpableness. 

SUL’PA-BLE, a. [Low L.culpabilis.] 1. Deservingcensure, 
as the person who has done wrong, or the act, conduct, or 
negligence of the person. 2. Guilty of; [not used.]—SvN. 


Blamable ; blameworthy ; censurable; faulty ; wrong; 
criminal; immoral; sinful. 
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€UL'PA-BLE-NESS, n. Blamablcness. guilt: i 
of descrving blame. ne gur mo quality 
€UL'PA-BLY, adv. Blamably ; in a faulty manner; ina man. 
ner to mcrit censure. 
€UL'PRIT, n. 1. A person arraigned in court for a crime. 


9. An rson convicted of a crime; a criminal. 
€UL'TER, 2. [L.] Acolter, which sec. 
€UL-TI-ROS‘TRAL, a. (L. culter and rostrum.) A term ap. 


plied to birds having a bill shaped liko the colter of a plow, 
or like a knife, as the hcron.— Partington. 
€UL-TI-VA’TA-BLE, ? a." pene of being tilled or culti. 
€UL'TI-V A-BLE, ; vated — Edwards, W. Ind. 
€UL'TI-VATE, v. t. (Fr. cultiver.) 1. To till; to prepare 
for crops; to manure, plow, dress, sow, and reap; to la- 
bor on, manage, and improve in husbandry. 2. To im- 
prove by labor or study; to advance the growth of; to re- 
finc and improve by correction of faults and cnlargement 
of Poors or good qualities; as, to cultivate one's talcnts. 
3. To study; to labor to improve or advance. 4. To cher- 
- ish; to foster; to labor to promote and increase; as, to 
cultivate generous feelings. 5. To improve; to mcliorate, 
or to labor to make better; to correct; to civilize; as, to 
cultivate the untamed savage. 6. To raise or produce by 


tillage. 

€UL"^II-VA-TED, pp.or a. Tiled; improvcd in excellence 
or condition ; corrected and enlarged; cherished; melior- 
ated; civilized; produced by tillage. 

€ULTI-VA-TING, ppr. Tilling; preparing for crops; im- 
proving in worth or good qualitics; meliorating ; enlarg- 
ing; correcting; fostering; civilizing; producing by tillage. 

€UL-TI-VATION, n. 1. The art or practice of tilling and 
preparing for crops; the managcment of land. 2. Study, 
care, and practice directed to improvement, correction, 
enlargement, or increase ; the application of the means of 
improvement 3. The producing by tillage.—Syn. Hus- 
bandry ; culture; civilization ; refinement; melioration ; 
advancement. 

€UL'TI-VA-TOR, n. 1. One who tills or prepares land for 
crops; one who manages a farm, or carries on the opera- 
tions of husban in gen ; & farmer; a husbandman ; 
an agriculturist. 2. One who studies or labors to improve, 
to promote and advance in good qualities, or in growth. 
3. À kind of harrow. 

€UL'TRATE, (a. [L. cultratus. 

€ULTRi-TED, § ed; shaped like a pruning-knife, 

€UL'TURE, n. [L. cultura.) 1. The act of tilling and pre 
paring the earth for crops; cultivation ; the application of 
abor, or other means of improvement. 2 The appli- 
cation of labor or other means to improve good qualities 
in, or growth. 3. The application of labor or other means 
in producing. 4. Any labor or means employed for im- 
ee correction, or growth. 

€UL'TURE, v.t. Tocultivate.— Thomson. 

€UL'TURED (kult'yurd), pp. Cultivated. 

€UL'TURE-LESS, a. Having no culture. 

€UL'TUR-ING, ppr. Cultivating. 

€ULTUR-IST, x. A cultivator. 

€UL'VER, n. [Sax. culfer, culfra.] <A pigeon or wood- 

igeon.— Thomson. 

ev ER-HOUSE, n. A dove-cote.—Harmar. 

€UL'VER-KEY, n. A plant or flower.— Walton. 

€UL'VER-TAIL, n. Dove-tail, in joinery and carpentry. 
€UL'VER-TAILED, a. United or fastened, as pieces of 
timber, by a dove-tailed Joint. 

€UL'VER-IN, n. [Fr. couleuvrine.] Along, slender piece of 
ordnance or artillery, serving to carry a ball to a great 
distance. 

€UL'VERT, n. A passage under a road or canal, covered 
with a bridge ; an arched druin for the passage of water. 

€UN'BENT, a. [L. cumbo.] L g dow. 

CUM'BER, v. t. [Dan. kummer. . To load or crowd ; as, 
to cumber the memory. 2. To check, stop, or retard, as 
by a load or weight; to make motion cult; to ob- 
struct; as, to cumber one's movements. 3. To perplex or 
embarrass; to distract or trouble; as, to be cumbered with 
business. 4. To trouble; to be troublesome to; to cause 
trouble or obstruction m, as any thing uscless. Thus. 
brambles cumber a garden or fiel 

€UM'BER, n. Hinderance ; obstruction ; burdensomeness, 
embarrassment; disturbance; distress. [This word is now 
scarcely used.) 

€UM'BERED, pp. Loaded; crowded. 

€UM'BER-ING, ppr. Loading; crowding; obstructing. 

€UM'BER.SÓME, a. 1. Troublesome; burdensome; em- 
barrassing; vexatious. 9. Unwieldy; unmanageable ; not 
easily borne or managed. 

€UM'BER-SÓME-LY, adv. In a manner to encumber. 

€UMBER-SOME-NESS, n. Burdensomeness; the quality 
of being cumbersome and troublesome. 

€UM'BRANCE, n. That which obstructs, rctards, or ren- 
ders motion or action difficult and toilsome.—SYN. Bur- 
den; load; encumbrance; hinderance; obstruction; em 
barrassment. 


Sharp-edged and point- 
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OUM BROUS, a 1. Buntensome; troublesome; renderiug | €U-PID'I-TY, n. (L. cupiditus.] An eager desire to possese 


action diilicultor toilsome ; uppressive. 2. Givingtroublo; 
vexatious 3. Confused ; jumbled; obstructing cach othr. 

€UMBROLS-LY, ade. lu a cumbrous manner, 

€UM'BROUS-NESA a. State of beiug cumbrous, 

€UN'FREY, n. A genus of plants, the symphytum ; some- 
times written com/rey, comfry, and compáry. 

€UN'IN, s. (L. cuminum.] An annual plant, whose sceds 
have a bitterish, waru tasto, with an aromatic flavor. 

CUN MING-TON-ITE, n. A brittle mincral, of an ash-gray 
color and silky lustre, discovered in Cummington, Massa- 
chusetts. 

€U'XU-LATE, v. t. (L. cumulo.) To gather or throw into a 

heap; to form a heap; to ser togcther.— ll'oodward. 

€U-NU-LATION, a. e act of heaping together; a hcap. 
See ACCUMULATION. 

€0'NU-LA-TIVE, o. 1. Composed of parts in a heap; form. 
inga mass. 2. That augments by addition; that is addcd 
to something else; as, thc argument Ís cumulative.—3. In 
law, that augments, as evidence, facts, or arguments of the 
same kind. 

€ÜMU-LOSE, a Full of heaps. 

€UMU-LO-STRA'TUS, n. In meteorology, a name given to 
a cloud ha in its main body the characters of the stra- 
tus, but in its margin small tufts like the cumulus.—D. 
Olmsted, 

€U'NU.LUS, s. [L., a heap.] In meteorology, a name given 
to one of the four fundamental clouds, from its structure 
in convex masses piled onc upon anothcr.—D. Olmsted. 

€UN, v. t. 1. To know; [not used. See Con.) 2. To di- 
rect the course of a ship. Ses COND, the true orthography. 

€UN€-TA'TION, n. (L.cunctor.] Delay. [Not much used. 

€UN€-TA' TOR, n. [L.] One who delays or lingers.—Ham- 
mond. [Little used. 

€UND. v. t. To give notice. See Conn 

€D NE-AL, a. (L. cuneus.] Having the 


€Ü'NE-ATE, fo Wedge-shaped. 


€U'NE-A-TED, 

SONLFORM U” t= Having the shape or form of a wedge. 

€UNNER, n. A vulgar name of the limpet. 

€UN'NING, a. (Sax. cunnan, an] 1. Kaowing; skill- 
ful; experienced ; well-instructed. 2. Wrought with skill 
curious; ingenious; [the foregoing senses are obsolete.) 3. 
Artful; shrewd; aly; crafty; astute; wily; subtle; de- 
signing. 4. Deceitful ; trickish ; employing stratagems for 
a bad purpose. 5. Assumed with subüity ; artful. 

CUNNING, x. 1. Knowl ; skill; dexterity; [obs.) 2 
The scully or act of using stratagem to accomplish a 
purpose: ence, ín a bad sense, deceitfulness or deceit ; 

sudulent skill or dexterity.—SYN. Art; artifice; craft; 
craftiness; shrewdness ; subtilty ; wile; ruse; guile; strat- 
; finesse; duplicity. 

€UN'NING-MAN, n. A man who pretends to tell fortunes, 
or teach how to recover stolen or lost goods. 

€UN'NING-LY, adv. Artfully; craftily; with subtilty; with 


fraudulent contrivance. 

€UNNING-NESS, n. C ; craft; deceitfulness. 

CUP, n. (Sax. or cupp.] 1. A small vessel of capacity, 
used comm to drink out of. 2. The contente of a 
cup; the liquor contained in a cup, or that it may contain. 

In a Scriptural sense, sufferings and afflictions ; that 
which is to be received or endured. 4. Good received ; 
blessings and favors. 5. An hing hollow, like a cup; 
as, the cup of an acorn. The bell of a flower; and a cal 
is called a flower-cup. 6. A glass cup or vessel used for 
drawing blood in scarification. — Cup and can, familiar 
companions, Swift— Cups, in the plural, social entertain- 
ment in drinking; merry bout. 

CUP, v. t. L In surgery, to apply a cupping-glass to pro- 
cure a discharge of blood from a scarified part of the body. 
2. To suppl with cups.—Shak. ; (obs.) 

€UP-BE R n. An attendant of a prince or at a feast, 
who conveys wine or other liquors to the guests; an offi 
cer of the king's household. 

€UP'-GALL, n. A kind of gall found on oak leaves. 

€UP-ROSE, x. The poppy. 

€UP'-MOSS, n. A vague term for a plant called a moss. 

€JP-SHAPED (shápt) a. Shaped like a cup. 

* CUPBOARD (kub'burd), n. Originally, a board or shelf 
for cups to stand on.—in Àouses, a small case or 
inclosure in a room, with shclves, destined to receive 
cups, plates, dishes, and the like.— Dryden. 

e t €UP'BOARD, v. t. To collect into a cupboard; to hoard. 


—Shak. 

€UP'BOARD-ED, pp. Deposited in a cupboard. 

€U'PEL, n. (L. cupella.] A small cup or vessel used in re- 
fining precious m : 

€0PEL-DUST, n. Powder used in purifying metals.— 


Smart. 

€U-PEL-LiTION, n. The rcfining of gold, silver, and some 
other metals in a cupel, or by scorification. 

€0PID, x. [L. cupido.) In mythology, the god of love. 


form of a wedge. 


soincthing ; «n ardent wishing or longing; an inordinate 
or unlawful desire of wealth or power.—SyN. Hankering, 
avarice; covetousness; grasping. 
€0'PO-LA, n. [It. cupola; Sp. cupula.) 1. In architecture, a 
spherical vault on the top of an cdificc; a dome. 2. The 
round top of a structure; as, the cupola of a furnace. 
1€UPO-LAED, a. Having a cupola.— Herbert. 
€UPPED (kupt), pp. Bled by weans of cupping.glasses 
€UP'PEL. See CoPPEL. no 
€UPPER, n. One who applies a cupping-glass; a ecarifie: 
€UPPING, ppr. or n. Applying a cupping-giass, with scari 
fication ; a drawing blood with a cupping-glass. 
€UP'PING-GLÁSS, n. A ginss vesscl like a cup, to bc a; 
plicd to the skin, before and after scarification, for draw. 


ing blood. 
CUTPRE:OUS, a. [L. cupreus.] Coppery; consisting of cop 
per; resembling copper, or partaking of its qualities. 
€U-PRIF'ER-OUS, a. [L. cuprum.] Producing or affording 


coppcr. 
COTULLA, 2x. [L. cupula.) In botany, the cup of the acorn, 
€U'PULE, $ husk of the filbert, chestnut, &c.; a peculiar 
combination of bracts.—P. Cyc. 
€U-PU-LIFER-OUS, a. Bearing cupulcs. 
EUR, x. [qu. Lapponic coira.) A degenerate dog; and, in 
, a worthless dos va eere DY 
€0R’A-BLE, a. That may be healed or c ; remediable; 
WA a remedy .— Dryden. 

€UR'A-BLE-NESS, x. Possibility of being cured, healed, or 
remedied. 

€U-RA-COA’ (ku-ra-ei/), x. A liqueur or cordial, favored with 
orange peel, cinnamon, and mace, and deriving its name 
from the island of Curacoa, where it is best made.— Brande. 

€U'RA-CY, ln. L The office or employment of a cu- 

CURATESHIP, $ rate. 2. A benefice held by license from 
the Op. 

€U-RART-NA, ^. An alkaloid obtained from the lasiostoma 
curare, or woorara tree of South America. 

€URATE, n. [L. curator, or curatus) 1. A clergyman in 
the Church of England. There are two kinds; s endiapi 
being one who is hired by a rector or vicar to serve for 
him, and perpetual, being one who is not dcnt on the 
rector, but is supported by a part of the tithes or other- 
wise.—Brande. 2. One employed to perform the duties 
of another.— Dryden. 

€URA-TIVE, a. Relating to the cure of diseases; tending 
to cure.— Arbuthnot. 

€U-RATOR, n. [L.] 1. One who has the care and superin- 
tendence of any g; as, the curator of a museum, &c. 
2. A guardian appointed by law.—3. Among the Romans, 
a trustee of the affairs and interests of a person emanci- 

ated or interdicted.—4. In the United Provinces. or Hol- 

and, the curator of a university superintends the affairs of 
the institution, the administration di the revenues, the con- 
duct of the professors, &c. 

‘€U-RATRIX, R. She that cures or heals.— Cudworth. 

€URB, x. (Fr. courber.) 1. In the manege, a chain of iron 
made fast to the upper part of the branches of the bridle, 
in a hole called the eye, and running over the beard of the 
horse.—2. Figuratively, restraint; check; hinderance. 3. 
A frame or a wall round the mouth of a well. 4. (Fr. 
uel A hard and callous swelling on the bind part of 
the hock of a horse's leg. 

€URB, v. t. 1. To restrain; to guide and manage, as a 
horse. 2. To restrain ; to check ; to control; to hold back- 
to confine; to keep in subjection; as, to curb one's pas- 
sions. 3. To furnish or surround with a curb, as a well, 
4. To bend ; [not used.) 

€URB-ROOF, n. (Fr. courbe, round) A roof rounded on 
the top, having two slopes on each side ; a brel roof. 

€URB-STONE, n. A stone placed at the edge of a pave- 
ment to hold the work together. It is written, sometimes, 
kerb or kirb. : 

€URBED (kurbd), pp. Restrained; checked ; kept in sub. 
Jection; furnished with a curb. 

€URBING, ppr. Holding back; checking; restraining. 

€URBING, n. A check. 

€URBLESS, a, Having no curb or restraint. 

€URG-€ULI-O, n. [L.] general name in the United States 
for the coleopterous insects which devour fruits, or the 
larvæ of such as do s0.—Gardner. 

€URD, 2. (Ir. cruth; Scot. cruds. Somctimes, in English, 
crud.) The coagulated or thickened part of milk, w 
is formed into cheese. 

€URD, v.t. To cause to coagulate; to turn to curd.— Skak. 

€URDED, pp. Coagulated. 

€URDLE, n. £ [sometimes written crudle) 1. To coagu- 
late or concrete; to thicken, or change into curd. 2. To 
thicken; to congeal. 

€URDLE, v.t. 1. To camge nio ass y cause to Ta 
en, coagulate, or concrete. urat , to congeal or 
thicken ; as, the blood curdled in my veins. 

€UR'DL ED, pp. ora. Coagulated; congealed. 
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€UR'DLING, ppr. Concreting; coagulating. 

€URD'Y, a, Like curd; full of curd; coagulated. 

CORE, n. [L.cura; Fr. cure.) 1. The act of healing; resto- 
ration to health from disease, and to soundness from a 
wound. 2. That which cures or heals. 3. The employ- 
ment of a curate ; spiritual charge; as, the cure (cura) or 
rte of souls.—Syn. Healing; remedy; restorative; ben- 
efice. 

CORE, v. t. (L. curo.) 1. To heal, as a person diseas:d, or 
& wounded limb ; to restore to health, as the body, or to 
soundness, as a limb. 2. To subdue, remove, destroy, or 
put an end to; to heal, as a disease. 3. To remedy ; to 
remove an evil, and restore to a good state; as, to cure 
the evils of the state. 4. To dry ; to prepare for preserva- 
tion; as, to cure fish, hay, &c. 

EDRED, pp. or a. Healed; restored to health or sound- 
ness ; removed, as a disease; remedicd ; dried, smoked, 
or otherwise prepared for preservation. 

€ÜRETLESS, a. That can not be cured or healed ; incura- 
ble; not adinitting of a remedy. 

CUR'ER, n. A healer; a physician; one who cures. 

CURFEW (kurfu). n. (Fr. couvre-feu.) 1. The ringing ofa 
bell or bells at night, as & signal to the inhabitants to rake 
up their fires and retire to rest. This practice originated 
in England from an order of William the Conqueror, wbo 
directed that at the ringing of the bell, at eight o'clock, ev- 
ery one sbould put out his light and go to bed. 2. A cover 
for a fire; a fire-plate.—Bacon ; (not used.) 

€U-RI-A-LIST'6, a. [L. curialis.) Pertaining to a court. 

t ©U-RI-ALT-TY, w. [L. curialis.] The privileges, prerog- 
atives, or retinue of a court.— Bacon. 

€0RING, ppr. Healing; restoring to health or soundness ; 
reinoving, as an evil ; Preparing or preservation. 

€URTNG-HOUSE, n. A buildingin which sugar is drained 
and dried. — Edwards, W. Ind. 


€U-RI-O-LOQ'16, a. [Gr. xvpioAoyia.] Designating a rude 


kind of hieroglyphics, in which a g is represented by 
its pare arburton. 
€U-RI-OST-TY, n. (L. curiositas.] 1. A strong desire to see 


something novel, or to discover something unknown, ei- 
ther by research or inquiry ; a desire to gratify the senses 
with a sight of what is new or unusual, or to gratify the 
mind with new discoveries; inquisitiveness. 2. Nicety; 
excessive care; as, curiosity in dress.—Shak.; [obs.] 3. 
Accuracy ; exactness; nice performance; curiousness. 4. 
A nice experiment; a thing unusual, or worthy of curi- 
osity. 5. object of curiosity ; a rarity; as, the curiosi- 
ties of a place. š 

€U-RI-OSO, n. |It] A curious person; a virtuoso. 

€Ü'RI-OUS, a. (L. curiosus.] 1. Songy. desirous to see 
what is novel, or to discover what is unknown ; solicitous 
to sce or to know ; inquisitive. 2. Habitually inquisitive ; 
addicted to research or inquiry ; prying ; as, one of a cu- 
rious turn of mind. 3. Accurate; eareful not to mistake ; 
solicitous to be correct; as, curious in his inquiries 4. 
Careful; nice; solicitous in selection ; difficult to please. 
5. Nice; exact; subtile; made with care; as, curious 
workmanship. 6. Artful; nicely diligent. 7. Wrought 
with care and art; elegant; neat; finished. 8. Requirin 
care and nicety. 9. Rigid; severe; particular; [list 
used.) 10. Singular; what could hardly be expected.— 


Burke.—Southey. 

CÜTRI-OUS-LY, adv. 1. With nice IBIpecdon inquisitive- 
ly; attentively. 2. With nice care and art; exactly; neat- 
ty; elegantly. 3. In a singular manner; unusually. 

€U'RIOUS-NESS, n. 1. Fitness to excite curiosity; exact- 
an H workmanship. 2. Singularity of contrivance. 3. 

osity. 

CURL, v. t. (D. krullen.) 1. To turn, bend, or form into 

lets; to crisp, as the hair. 2. To writhe; to twist; to 
coil, as a serpent. 3. To dress witb cu 4. To raise in 
waves or undulations; to ripple. 

CURL, v. i 1. To bend in contraction; to shrink into ring- 
lets. 2. To rise in waves or undulations; to ripple; and, 
particularly, to roll over at the summit, like waves. 3. To 
rise in a winding current, and to roll over at the ends, like 
smoke. 4. To writhe; to twist itself 5. To shrink; to 
shrink back; to bend and sink; as, to curl down in a 
corner. 6. To play at the game called curling ; [Scottish.] 

€URL, x. 1. A ringlet of hair, or any thing of a like form. 
2. Undulation; a waving; sinuosity; flexure. 3. A wind- 
ing in the grain of wood. 4. A disease in potatoes, in 
Mis d leaves at their first appearance seem curled and 
shrunk up. 

OURL ED, pp.or a. Turned or formed into ringlets; crisped ; 
twisted ; undulated. parce 

€URL'ER, n. 1. One who curls, 2. One who plays at the 


game called curling ; [ Scottish. 
or corliew] A grallato- 


SUR’LEW (kurlu , R. [Fr. cour 
rial or wading bird, allied to the woodcock and sandpiper, 
and much prized for food. There are several species, 
which are found in various parts of the eastern and west- 


ern continents. 
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e rM R. À joe ding being curly. 

» prr. or a. nding; twisting; forming in . 

lets i playing at the game called AT. gonna 

CURLING, x. A e on the ice; a winter game among 
the Scotch, which consists in lanching from tlie hand a 
heavy weight (as a large stone, or mass of iron) along the 
surface ot the ice, so as to strike another heavy weigh 
and propel it in a given direction, thus resembling bill 
iards.—Jamieson. 

€URL'ING-I-RONS, 1 n. ^et An instrument for curling the 

€URLING-TONGS, $ hair. 

€URL'ING-LY, adv. In a waving manner. 

SURE Be Hering bo tending to curl; full of ripples 

€URL'/Y-PA-TED, $4 Having curling hair. 

€UR-MUD'ÓEON, n. An avaricious, churlish fellow; a mi 
ser; a niggard; a churl.—Hudibras. 

€UR-MUD'GEON.LY, a. Avaricious; covetous; niggardly, 
churlish.—L' Estrange. 

€UR RANT, n. (from Corinth.) 1. The fruit ofa well-known 
shrub belonging to the genus ribes. 2. A small kind of 
died imported from the Levant, chiefly from Zante 
and Cephalonia ; used in cookery. 

€UR'REN.-CY, n. 1. Literally, a flowing, running, or pasa- 
ing; & continued or uninterrupted course, like that of a 
stream. 2. A continued course in public opinion, belief, 
or reception ; a passing from person to person. or from 
age to age; as, currency of a report. 3. A continual 
passing from hand to hand, as eoin or bills of credit; cir 
culation. 4. Fluency; readiness of utterance. 5. General 
estimation; the rate at which any thing is generally val- 
ued. 6. That which is current, or in circulation, as a mo 
dium of trade. 

CURRENT, a. (L. currens.] 1. Literally, flowing, running, 
pening. Hence, passing from person to person, or from 

and to hand; circulating; as, current opinions ; current 

coin. Hence, common, general, or fashionable; generally 
received ; popular.—Swift. 2. Established by common 
estimation; generally received; as, the current value of a 
thing. 3. Passable; that may be allowed or admitted; as, 
to make an excuse current.—Shak. ; [rare.] 4. Now pass- 
ing; present in its course ; as, the current year. 

CURRENT, n. 1. A flowing or passing; a stream ; [applied 
to fluids.) 2. A progressive motion of the water in the 
sea or a lake, &c., at certain places. 3. Course ; progress- 
ive motion, or movement; continuation. 4. À connected 
series ; successive course. 5. General or main course; as, 
the current of one’s proceedin 

€UR-REN'TE €AL'4-MO. (LI With the pen running. 

€UR'RENT-LY, adv. In constant motion; with continued 
progression. Hence, commonly; generally; popularly ; 
with general reception. 

€UR'RENT-NESS3, x. 1. Currency; circulation; general 
reception. 2. Fluency; easiness of pronunciation. 

€URRI-€LE, n. [L. curriculum.] 1. A chaise or carriage, 
with two wheels, drawn by two horses abreast. 2. A 
ehariot; [obs.] 3. A course; [os] 

€UR-RICU-LUM, x. [L.] 1. A racecourse; a place for 
running ; a chariot, &e. Hence, 2. A course in general; 
sre icularly to a course of study in a unitersity, yc.) 

€UR' RIED (kur'rid), pp.ora. Dressed by currying; dress- 
ed as leather; cleaned; prepared. 

€URRI-ER, n. (L. coriarius.] A man who dresses and col- 
ors leather after it is tanned. ° 

€UR'RISH, a. Like a cur; having the qualities of a cur 
brutal; m ant; snappish ; snarling; churlish; intract- 
able; quarrelsome. 

€UR’RISH-LY, adv. Like a cur; in a brutal manner. 

€UR'RISH-NESS, n. Moroseness; churlishness. 

€UR'RY, n. 1. A kind of sauce much used in India, cun 
taining red pepper and other strong spices. It is poured 
on food, which is hence spoken of as curried rice, fowl, &c. 
2. A stew of fowl, fish, &c., cooked with curry-sauce. 

€URRY, v. t. (Fr. corroycr.] 1. To dress leather after it is 
tanned; to soak, pare, or scrape, cleanse, beat, and color 
tanned hides, and prepare them for use. 2. To rub and 
clean with a comb. 3. To scratch or claw , to tear, in quar- 
rels; as, to claw and curry one another.—Hudibras. 4. 
To rub or stroke; to make smooth; to tickle by tlattery ; 
to humor. But generally used in the phrase, 7'o curry fa 
vor, to seek or gain favor by flattery, caresses, kindness, or 
officious civilities.— Hooker ; (not digant} 

€URRY-€OMB (-kóm), n. An iron instrument or comb for 
rubbing and cleaning horses. 

€URRY-ING, ppr. 1. Scraping and dressing; 
scratching. 2. Rubbing down, as a horse. ! 

€UR’RY-ING, x. 1. Rubbing down a horse. 2 The art of 
dressing skins after they are tanned, or of giving them 
emoothness, lustre, color, and aupplencss. ; 

€URSE, v. t.; pret. and pp. cursed, or curst. (Sax. cursian 
corsian.] 1. To utter a wish of evil against one ; to impre 
cate evil upon; to call for mischief or injury to fall upon 
to execrate. 2. To injure; to subject to evil; to vex, har 


cleaning; 
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ase OF turncut with great calamities ; as, to be cursed with 
ungrateful children. 3. To devote to evil 

EURE, e. i. To utter ünprecations ; to affirm or deny with 
imprecations of divine vengeance. 

€URZE, n. 1. The expression of a wish of evil to another. 
2. Imprecation of eril 3. Sore evil; great vexation. 4. 
Condeinnation ; sentence of divine vengeance on sinners. 
5. Denunciation of evil—syv. Malediction; exccration ; 
ban ; anathema: excommunication ; afichou; torment. 

CURSED (kurst), pp. 1. Exccrated; afflicted, vexced; tor- 
mented; blasted by a curse. 2. Devoted to destruction. 

CURSED, a 1. Deserving a curse ; cxecrable ; hateful ; de- 
testable: abominable. 2. Vexatious.— Dryden. 

€URs'ED.LY, adr. In a cursed manner; enormously ; mis- 
erably; in a manner to be cursed or detested. [4 low 


word. 

€URS'ÉD-NESS,w The state of being under a curse, or of 
being doonied to execration or to evil. 

€URSER, m. One who curses, or utters a curse, 

€UR'SHIP, x. Dogship; meannces; ill-nature. 

€URS'ING, ppr. Execrating ; imprecating evil on; denounc- 
ing evil; dooming to evil, misery, or vexation. 

CURSING, n. Esxecration ; the uttering of a curse ; a doom- 
ing to vexation or misery. 

€UR'I-TOR, n. (L. curso, cursito.) In England, a clerk in 
the court of chancery, whose business is to make out orig- 
inal writs. 

CURSIVE, e. [It corsiro] Running; flowing —Cursire 
band is a running band. 

t €UR'SO-RA-RY, a. Cursory; hasty.—Shak. 

€UR'SO-RI-LY, adv. In a running or hasty manner ; slight- 
ly; verd. without attention. 

€UR'SO-RI-NESS, =, Slight view or attention. 

€UR'SO-RY, a. (L. cursortius.] 1. Running; not with close 
attention; as, & cursory view of any thing. 2. Running 
about; not stationary; as, cursory men, t. €, runners.— 
State Trials ; (obs.] —SvN. Hasty ; superficial ; slight; care- 
less; desultory ; inattentive. 

€URST., pp. of curse. 

€URST,a. Hateful; detestable ; froward ; tormenting ; vex- 
pipa ; peevish; malignant; mischievous; malicious; 
enarling. 

GURSTNESS, ». Peevishness; malignity; frowardness ; 
crabbedness; surliness. 

EURT, a. (L. curtus.) Short—Brownm. ‘Rarely used.) 

€UR-TAIL;, v. t. (Fr. court and tailler.] To shorten; to cut 
of the end or a part. Hence, in a more general sense, to 
shorten in any manner; to abridge; to diminish; to con- 
tract; to cut off. 

OURTAIL—DOG, x. A dog whose tail is cut off, according 
15 the forest laws, and therefore hindered from coursing. 


€UR'TAIL-STEP, x. The lowest step in a flight of stairs, 
ending at its outer extremity in a scroll.—Brande. 

€UR-TAIL’ED (kur-tàld^, pp. Cut short or shorter; abridged. 

€UR-TAILER, n. One who cuts off any thing. 
€UR-TAILTNG, ppr. Cutting short or shorter: abridging. 

GUR-TAILTNG, a. Abridgment; abbreviation. 

CURTAIN (kur'tin), n. (It cortina.) 1. A cloth hangin 
round a bed, or at a window, ch may be contract 
spread, or drawn aside at pleasure; intended for orna- 
ment, or for use. Also, the hangings about the ark, among 
the Israelites. 2. A cloth-hanging used in theatres, to con- 
ceal the stage from the spectators. This is raised or let 
down by cords. Hence the phrases, to drop the curtain, to 
close the scene, to end; to raise the curtain, or the curtain 
will rise, to denote the opening of the pa ; and to draw 
the curtain, is to close ít, to shut out the ight or to conceal 
an object; or to open it and disclose the object. Behind 
the curtain, in concealment, in sccret.—3. In fortification, 
that part of the rampart which is between the flanks of 
two bastions.—4. In Scripture, tents; dwellings. 

€UR'TAIN, v. t. To inclose with curtains; to furnish with 
curtains.—JShak. 

€UR'TAIN-LE€'TURE, n. Reproof given in bed by a wife 
to her husband —Addison. 


€UR' TAIN ED d), pp. Inclosed with curtains. 

€UR'TAIN-ING, ppr. Inclosing with curtains. 

€UR'TAIN-LESS, a. Having nó curtain. 

€URT'AL, n. A horse or dog with a docked tail.— Ben 
Jonson. 


€URTAL, a. 1. Curt; brief.—Milton. 2. Belonging to the 
court gate; as, the curtal friar, who was porter of the 
monastery. 


€URTITE, a. (L. curtatus.) The curtate distance, in as- ! 


tronomy, is the distance of a planet from the sun or earth 
reduced to the plane of the ecliptic, ¿ e, to that point 
where a perpendicular let full from the planet meets with 
thc ecliptic.— Brande. 

€UR-TA' TION, n. The interval between a planet's distance 
from the sun gu the curtate distance. 

€URTE-LASSE ! < 

OURTE-LAX. $ € CUTLASS. 
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€URTI-LAGE, a. In lav, a yard, garden, incloeure, or field 
near and belonging to a inessuago. 

t€URT LY, adv. Briefly. 

€URT'NESS, s. Shortncss. 

€URT'SY. See Courtesy. 

€U'RULE, a, (L. curulis.) Belonging to a chariot. The ow- 
rule chair or scat, among the Romans, was a stool without 
a back, covered with leathcr, and so made as to be folded 
It was conveyed in a chariot, and usod by public officers 

€URV'A-TED, a. Curved; bent in a regular form. 

€URV-ATION, n. The act of bending. 

€URVY'A-TURE, n. (L. curvatura.) The continual flexure 
or bending of a line from a rectilinear dircction. 

€URVE (kurv), a. (L. curvus.) Bending; crooked ; infloct. 
cd in a regular form, and forming pert of a circle. 

€URVE, n. A bending without angles; that which is bent; 
a ficxure.—In geometry, a line of which no three consccu- 
tive ts arc in the same direction or straight line. 

€URVE, v. t. [L. curvo.) To bend; to crook; to inflect. 

€URVED, pp. ora. Bent; regularly inflected —Srn. Crook- 
ed; incurvated ; awry. 

€URV'ET, ^. [It. corretta.) 1. In the manage, a particular 
leap of a horse, when he raises both his fore legs at once, 
equally advanced, and as his fore legs are falling, he raises 
his hind legs, so that all his legs are raised at once. 2. A 

rank; a frolic. 

€URV'ET, e. £ (It. corvettare.] 1. To leap; to bound; to 
spring and form a curvet. 2. To leap and frisk. 

€URV'I-FORM, a. Being of a curved form. 

€UR-VLLIN'E.AR, ? a. (L. curvus and linca.) Consisting of 

€UR-VI-LINE-AL, $ curve lines; bounded by curve lines. 

€UR-VI-LIN-E-ART-TY, n. The state of being curvilincar 
or of consisting in curve lines. 

€UR-VI-LIN'E-AR-LY, adv. Ina curvilinear manner. 

€URVING, ppr. Bending in a regular form; crooked. 

CURVING, n. A curve; a winding form. 

€URV'T-TY, n. L. -urvitas.) A bending in a regular form, 
crookedness.— Holder. 

CURED (koosh'at), n. The ring-dove or wood-pigeon. 

€YSHION (koosh'un), n. (Fr. coussin.) 1. A pillow for a 
seat; a soft pad to be placed on a chair; a bag, stuffed with 
wool, hair, or other soft material 2. A bag of leather 
filled with sand, used by engravers to support the plate.— 
3. In gilding, a stuffing of fine tow or wool, covered b 
leather, on a board; used for receiving the leaves of god 
from the paper, in order to its being cut into proper sizes 
and Mure lady cushion, a plant, a species of sarifra- 

í o pam cushion, sea pink or thrift, a species of sta, 

tice.—Lee. 

€USHTON, ve. t. 1. To seat on a cushion. 2. To furnish 
with cushions. 

€USH'ION ED, pp. or a. 1. Seated on a cushion. 2. Fur 
nished with cushions; as, the coach is well cushioned. 

CEB IONET n. A little cushion.— Beaumont and Fletcher 

€USK, ». A salt-water fish much esteemed for food.—D 
H. Storer, 

1 €USK'IN, 2. A kind of ivory cup.—Bailey. 

€USP, n. [L. cuspis.) 1. The point or horn of the mcon.— 
2. In Gothic architecture, a projecting point forming « pend- 
ent, or a projecting point in the foliation of tracery, par- 
els, &c.— Brande. 

€USP'i-TED, a. (L. cuspis.) Pointed; ending in a point. 

€USP'I-DAL, a. ding in a point.— More. 

t €USPT-DATE, v. t. To sharpen.— Cockeram. 

€USPT.DATE, 1 E cuspidatus.) Having a sharp end, 

€USP1-Di-TED, e the point of a spear; tcrminating 


in a bristly point. 
€USPIS, n. (L.] The sharp end of a thing; a point.—More. 
€USTARD, x. [Cimbric cwstard.) A composition of milk 
and eggs, sweetened and baked or boiled, forming an 
eeable kind of food.— Custard-cofn, a cant term in 
Shakspeare for a piece of raised pastry or upper crust, 
which covers or cofins a custard. 
€US'TARD-AP'PLE, n. A West Indian plant, a species of 
annona, having a soft pulp; hence the name. 
€US'TODE. See CUSTODIAN. 
€US-TO'DI-AL, a. Renni to custody or goaien 
€US-TODI-AN, n. One who bas the care or custody of 
some public building.— JF. Irving. 
€USTO-DY, n. (L. custodia.) 1. A keeping; a guarding; 
guardianship, care, watch, inspection, for keeping, pres- 
ervation, or sccurity. 2. Imprisonment; confinement; re 
straint of liberty. 3. Defense from a foe; preservation 
security; as, a fleet for the custody of the narrow seas. 
€USTOM, n. (Fr. coutume.) 1. Frequent or common use 
or practice; a frequent tition of the same act; hence, 
way; established mode; habitual practice. 2. A buying 
of goods; practice of frequenting a shop and purchasing 
or procuring to be done; as, to give one's custom to a 
esman.— 3. In law, long established practice, or usage, 
which constitutes the unwritten law, and long consent to 
which gives it a.thority—Syn. Habit; manner , fashion , 
prescription. 
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OUS'TOM, v. t. 1. To make familiar. | See ACCUSTOM, 
is the word used.] 2. To give custom to. 

CUSTOM, v. i. To accustom.—-Spenser. 

€US'TOM, n. ,Fr. coutume.) Tribute, toll, or tax; that is, 
ccst or charge paid to the public.— Customs, in the plural, 
the eunt imposcd by law on merchandise imported or 
exporte 

€US'TÓM-HOUSE, n. The house where vesscls enter and 
clear, and where the customs are paid or secured to be paid. 

€US'TÓM-SHRUNK, a. Having a diminishcd number of 
customers.—Skak. 

€US‘TON-A-BLE, a. 1. Common; habitual; frequent. 2. 
Subject to the payment of the duties called customs.— Lat 


of Mass. 

€US'TOM-A-BLE-NESS, n. Frequency ; conformity to cus- 
tom. (Little used. 

€US'TOM-A-BLY, adv. According to custom. 

€US'TOM-A-RI-LY, adv.  Habitually; commonly. 

€US‘TOM-A-RI-NESS, n. Frequency; commonness; ha- 
bitual use or practice. 

€Us'TOM-A-RY, a. '[Fr. coutumier.] 1. According to cus- 
tom, or to established or common usage. 2. In common 

ractice. 3. Holding by custom. 4. Held by custom.— 
E Habitual; usual; ordinary; wonted; common; ac- 
customed. 

€USTON-A-RY, n. (Fr. coutumier, coustumier.] A book con- 
taining laws and usages, or customs. 

€US'TOMED (kus'tumd), a. 1. Usual; common; to which 
we are accustomed. 2. Furnished with customers. 

€US'TON-ER, n. 1. One who frequents any place of sale for 
the sake of purchasing goods; one who purchases goods 
or wares. 2. One who frequents or visits any place for 
procuring what he wants; as, the barber has his custom- 
ers; and hence, perhaps, the phrase “an ugly customer," 
meaning a person difficult to deal with or to manage. 3. 
A toll-gatherer; [obs.] 4. A lewd woman.—Shak. ; (obs.] 

EUSTON, n. [L.] A keeper; as, custos brevium, the princi- 
pal clerk of the common pleas; custos rotulo'rum, the prin- 
cipal justice of a county, and keeper of its records. [ Eng.) 

I CUSTREL, 2. [qu. Old Fr. coustillier.) A buckler-bearer. 
Also, a vessel for holding wine. 

€US'TU-MA-RY, n. A book of laws and customs.—Selden. 

CUT, v. t.; pret. and pp. cut. (Norm. cotu.] 1. To separate 
the parts of any body by an edged instrument, either by 
striking, as with an ax, or by sawing or rubbing; to make 
a gash, incision, or notch, which separates the external 

of a body ; as, to cut the flesh. It signifies, also, to cut 
into pieces; to sever or divide. 2. To hew; as, to cut 
timber. 3. To carve, as meat; to carve or engrave in 
eculpture. 4. To divide; to cleave, by passing through; 
as, the bark cuts the waves. 5. To penetrate; to pierce ; 
to affect deeply ; as, to cut to the quick. 6. To divide, as 
a pack of car 7. To intersect; to cross ; as, the equator 
cuts the meridians. 8. To castrate. 

To cut across, to pass by a shorter course, so as to cut off an 
angle or distance.— To cut asunder, to cut into pieces; to 
divide; to sever.— To cut down, to fell; to cause to fall by 
scvering. Hence, to depress ; to abash; to humble ; to 
shame; to silence. Addison.—To cut off. 1. To separate 
one part from another. 2. To destroy ; to extirpate ; to 

ut to death untimely. 3. To separate; to remove to a 
tance, Or to prevent all intercourse. 4. To interrupt. 
5. To separate; to remove; to take away. 6. To inter- 
cept; to hinder from return, or union. The troops were 
cut of from the ships. 7. To end; to finish. 8. To pre- 
vent or preclude. 9. To preclude or shut out. 10. To 
stop, interrupt, or silence.—To cut on. 1. To hasten; to 
run or ride with the utmost speed ; [a vulgar phrase] 2. 
To urgc or drive in striking; to quicken blows; to hasten. 
—To cut out. 1. To remove a part by cutting or carving. 
2. To shape or form by cutting. 3. To scheme; to con- 
trive; to prepare. 4. To shape; to adapt. 5. To debar. 
6. To take the preference or precedence of. 7. To s 
in and take the place of, as in courting and dancing. 8. 
To interfere as a horse, when the shoe of onc foot beats 
off the skin of the pastern joint of another.— To cut out a 
ship, is to enter a Barbor, and seize and carry off a ship 
by a sudden attack.— To cut short. 1. To hinder from pro- 
ceeding by sudden interruption. 2. To shorten ; toab ; 
—To cut up. 1. To cut in pieces; as, to cut up beef. 2. 
To eradicate ; to cut of.— To cut acquaintance with one, or 
to cut ones a intance, is to meet him in the street or 
elsewhere, and pretend not to see or recognize him. 

CUT, v. i 1. To pass into or through, and sever; to enter 
and divide the parts. 2. To be severed by a cutting in- 
strument. 3. To divide by passing. 4. To perform a sur- 
gical operation by cutting, especially in lithotomy. 5. To 
interfere, as a horse.— To cut in, to divide, or turn a card, 
for determining who are to play. 

€UT, pp. or a. Gashed ; divided; hewn; carved ; intersect- 


which | 
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blow, as with an ax or sword. 2 A cleft; a pash a 
notch; & wound; thc opening made by an cdged instru. 
ment, distinguished by its length from that made by per. 
foration with a pointed instrument. 3. A stroke or blow 
with a whip. 4. A channel madc by cutting or digging, 
a ditch; a groove; a furrow; a canal 5. A part cut off 
from the rcst; as,a good cut of beef. Also, any small 
piece or shred. 6. A near passage by which an angle is 
cut off ; as, to take a short cut. 7. A picture cut or carved 
on wood or metal, and imprcased from it. 8. The stam 
on which a pours is carved, and by which it is impresec 
9. The act of dividing a pack of cards. 10. Mannerin which 
a thing is cut; form; shape ; fashion ; as, the cut of a coat, 
11. A fool;a pog Ay gelding ; [not in wse.]J—Cut and long 
tail, men of all kinds; (a proverbial ezpression borruwed 
from dogs.)—To draw cuts, to draw lots, as of papcrs, &c., 
cut of unequal lengths.—Rick. Dict. 

€UT-THROAT (-thrét), n. A murderer; an assassin. 

€UT-THROAT, a. Murdcrous; barbarous.—Carew. 

€UT'-WA-TER, n. The fore part of a ship's prow, or knee 
of the head, which cuts the water. Also, a watcr-fowL 

f CUT-WORK (-wurk), n. Embroidery.—Ben Jonson. 

€UT-WORM,*. A name given to any caterpillar dwelling 
in the earth, which eats or cuts away the young plants of 
cabbage, corn, beana, &c.—Gardner. 

€U-TA'NE-OUS, a. Belonging to the skin, or cutis; existing 
on, or affecting the skin. 

€0TE, a. (For acute] Keen witted ; sharp.—4sh. [Vulgar.) 

€ÜTE, a. Clever; sharp. 

€UTH, in Saxon, signifies known, or famous. Hence, Cuth- 
win, a famous conqueror.—G ibson. 

€Ü'TI-ELE (kü'te-kl), n. fL. cuticula] 1. The scarf-skin; 
the thin, exterior coat of the skin, which rises in a blister; 
a thin, pellucid membrane covering the true skin. 2. The 
thin, external covering of the bark of a plant. 3. A thin 
skin formed on the surface of liquor. 

€U-TI€U-LAR, a. Pertaining to the cuticle, or external 
coat of the skin. 

€UTLASS, n. (Fr. coutelas.) A broad, curving sword; a 
hanger; used by soldiers in the cavalry, by seamen, &c. 

CUTLER, n. (Fr. coutelier.] One whose occupation is to 
make knives and other cutting insh amcnta. 

€UT'LER.Y, n. The business of making knives; or, more 
generally, knives and other edged instruments in general. 

OVTLET, n. [Fr. côtelette.) A small piece of meat for 
cooking. 

CUTPURSE, n. One who cuts purses for stealing them or 
their contents. One who steals from the person; a thief; 
a robber. 

€UT'TER, n. 1. One who cuts or hews. 2. An instrument 
that cuts. 3. A fore tooth that cuts meat, as distinguished 
from a grinder. 4. À small boat used by ships of war. 
Also, a vessel with one mast and a straight running bow- 
sprit, which may be run in upon deck. 5. A small one- 
horse sleigh; (Am.] 6. An officer in the exchequer that 

rovides wood for the tallies. 7. A ruffian; a bravo; a 
estroyer ; [obs.] 

€UT TING, ppr. or a. 1. Dividing by an edged instrument; 
cleaving by the stroke or motion of an edged instrument, 
as by a e, ax, or saw; hewing; carving; intersect- 
ing; piercing. 2. a. Piercing the heart, wounding the 
feelings; deeply affecting with shame and remorse; pun 
gent; anti satirical. 

€UT'TING, n. 1. A separation or division. 2. The opera- 
tion of removing a stone from the bladder. 3. An exce- 
vation through a hill m making a road, canal, &c.—Brande. 
4. A twig or cion, cut off for the purpose of grafting or 


lanting it. 
€UT'TING-LY, adv. In a cutting manner. 
€UT'TLE, ln. (Lax. ] 1. A genus of mollus- 


€UTTLE-FISH, $ cous animals, having a small bladder, 
from which they discharge a black liquor when pursued, 
thus obscuring the water and enabling them to escape. 
Cuttle is used for a foul-mouthed fellow. 2. A knife.— 
Shak. ; [not in use.) 

€UT'TY-8TOOL, n. A small raised seat or gallery in old 
Scottish churches, where females who had offended 
against chastity were compelled to sit three Sundays, and 
be rebuked by the minister.— Walter Scott. 

CWT. An abbreviation of hundred weight. 

CT'AN-ATE, n. A salt composed of cyanic acid and a base. 

CY-AN1O ACID, n. A compound of cyanogen end oxygen. 

CYT'AN-ID, n. A basic compound of cyanogen with some 
other element or compound. 

CYA-NITE, n. [Gr. xvavos.] See KYANITE. "A 

Ct-AN'O-6EN, n. (Gr. xvavos and yevvaw.] An essential in- 
gredient in Prussian blue; a principle compoeed of one 
equivalent of nitrogen and two of carbon. ltisa gas, hav- 

an odor like that of crushed peach leaves, and burns 

with a rich purple flame. 


ed; pierced; deeply affected; castrated.—Cut and dried, CY-AN-OME-TER, n. [Gr. xvavoc and perpew.) An instru 


prepared for use ; (a metaphor from hewn timber. 
CUT, x. 1. The action of an edged instrument; a stroke or 


ment to ascertain the degree of blueness or azure color 


of the ocean or sky. 
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CT-AN E-RET, a A basic compound of cyanogen and sume 
other element or componnd. More correctly, cyanid. 

CT-AN-U RIC ACID, m. A crystallizablo acid, obtained by 
deconiposing urea by heat. 

CT-ATH I-FORM, a. IL. cyathus.] In the form of a cup, or 
drinking-glass, a little widened at tho top. 

Cf-CA DE-A, n. pl. (Gr. xvas.) A genus of plants allied to 
the palma and ferns.— Mantel. : 

CYe’La-DES, w. p. (GE xve\os.) A number of isles ar- 
ranged round the Lelo of Delos, in the Grecian Sea, in the 
form of a circle. 

CYE’LA-MEN, n. (L.] In botany, sow-bread.—Sprat. 

CTOLE (alk), n. [Gr. evades; L. cyclus.} 1. In chronology, 
e period or scrics of numbers, which regularly proceed 
from first to last, and then return to the first in a perpetual 
circle. 2. The cycle of the moon,or goldcn number, or Me- 
tonic cycle, so called from its inventor Meton, ís a period 
of ninetecu years, after which the new aud full moons re- 
turn on the same days of the month.—3. The cycle of the 
sun, or solar , ia a period of twenty-eight years.—4. 
Cas of indiction, a period of fifteen years. 5. A round 
of years, or period of time, in which the same course be- 

ns again. 6. An imaginary orb or circle in the heavens. 

CICLIC, la. Pertaining to a cycle.—Cyclic poets, cor- 

CY€LI€-AL, $ tain Epic poets who followed Homer, and 
kept within one circle of subjects, that of the Trojan war.— 
Cyclic chorus, at Athens, one which sung and danced in a 
circle round the altar of Bacchus, in performing the dithy- 
rambic odes.— Brande. 

CY€LO-GRAPH, n. (Gr. xvxios and ypagw.] An instru- 
ment for describing the arcs of circles which have so 
large a curvature that compasses can not be used.—Gwilt. 

CT'€LOID, n. (Gr. xvxAos and ados.) A geometrical curve, 
on which depends the doctrine of pendulums; a figure 
described by a point in the circumference of a circle which 
roils along an extended straight line till it has completed 
a revolution.—Brande. 

CY-CLOID'AL, a. Pertaining or relating to a cycloid. 

C¥-CLOID1-ANS, n. pl. The fourth order of fishes, accord- 
ing to the arrangement of Agassiz, having smooth scales, 
as the herring and salmon. 

CY€LO.-LITE, n. A name given to madrepores. 

CY-E€LOM'E-TRY, n. (Gr. xvxAoc and perpew.) The art of 
1neasuring cycles or circles. 

CY-CLO-PÉ'AN, a. Pertaining to the Cyclops, fabulous gi- 
unta of antiquity; vast; terrific.—Hall. term is also 
applied to the remains of a rude and very massive kind 
of architecture of the earliest ages, demanding an erior- 
mous exertion of physical force.— Fosbrooke. 

CY-CLO-P£'DI-A, 29. (Gr. <uxÀoç and xaidaca.) The circle 

C¥-CLO-P£DI-A, § or compass of the arts and sciences; 
circle of human knowledge. Hence, the book or books 
that contain treatises on every branch of the arts and sci- 
ences, arranged under propcr heads, in alphabetical or- 
der. See ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

C¥-CLOPTE€, a. Pertaining to the Cyclops ; gigantic; savage. 

CYCLOPS, n. sing. and pl. (Gr. cucdwy.] 1. In fabulous kis- 
tory, a class of giants, the sons of Neptune and Amphitrite, 
who had but one eye, which was circular, and in the midst 
ofthe forehead. 2. A family of very minute crustacea, found 
both in fresh and salt water. 1 are so abundant in 
some parts of the ocean as to give a reddish to the 
water, and to afford food for some species of whales. 

C¥-€LOS’TO-MOUS, a. (Gr. xvxAos and aroua.] Having a 
circular mouth or aperture, as certain mollusks.—Kirby. 

CYDER. See CipER. 

CYG'NET, n. (L. cygnus, cycnus.] A young swan. 

CYL'TN-DER, n. (Gr. xvAcépos.) In geometry, a solid body 
supposcd to be generated by the rotation of a parallelo- 
gram round one of its sides; or a long circular body of 
on diameter, and its extremities forming equal paral- 
lel circles. 

CYL-IN-DRA'CEOUS, a. Cylindrical. (Little used.) 

CYL-IN'DRI6, Ya. Having the form of a cylinder, or 

CYL-INTDRIC-AL,$ partaking of its properties. 

CYL-INDRI€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of a cylinder. 

CYL-IN-DRICT.TY, 2. A cylindrical form. 

CYL-INDRI-FORM, a. [cylinder and form.) Having the 
form of a cylinder. 

CYL'N-DROID, n. (cylinder, and dos.) A solid body, ap- 
proaching to the figure ofa eyimaen having the bases or 
ends elliptical, but iru and equal. 

CYL-IN-DRO-MET'R1€, a. Belonging to a scale used in 
measuring cylinders.—Ask. 

CY-MAR', n. A slight covering; a scarf; properly, simar. 

CY'MA, n. [J..] 1. In architecture, a molding of the cornice, 
the profile of which is waving. 2. See CYME. 

CY-MA'TIUN, n. (L.] The top molding of a cornice. 

CYM'BAL, n. (L. cymbalum.] A musical instrument of 
brass, in a circular form, like a dish, about six or eight 
inches in diameter. In playing, two of them are struck 
together, producing a sharp ringing sound.— Brande. 

CYNBLFORM, a. Shaped like a boat. 
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CYME, 2x, (Gr. xuua.] Literally, a sprout. Ttchntcauy, a 

CYMA, $ kind of panicle that has the appearance of an um 
bel, like those of the common laurustinus, or elder-bush. 

CYM'LING, n. A kind of squash. [Virginia]) ` 

CY'MOID, a. Having the form of a cyme. 

CYM'O-PHANE, n. [Gre xvpa aud garyw.} A inincrol, callod 
also, chrysoberyl. 

CY-MOPH'A-NOUS, a. Having a wavy, floating light; opa 
lescent; chatoyant. 

CYMOSE, la. Containing a cyme, in the form of a cyme 

CfMOUS, $ —Martyn. 

CY-NAN'€HE (se-nan'ke), n. (Gr. cvvayxn.] A disease of 
tho throat or windpipe, attended with Infapunation ana 
difficulty of swallowing and breathing. 

CY-NAN'THRO-PY, n. [Gr. xvo»v and avOpwros.] A kind 
of maducss in which inen have the qualities of dogs. 

rk ara la. An alkaloid obtained from ctkusa cyna 

CYN’ A-PINE, $ pium, or fool's parsley. 

CYN-AR€-TON'A-CHY, n. (Gr. xvw», apxroc, and paxy.]. 
Bear-baiting with a dog.—Hudibras. [A barbarous eod] 

t CYN-E-GETIE€S, n. The art of hunting with dogs. 

CYN'e, 2a. (Gr. xvvixos.) Having the qualities of a 

CYN'€-AL, § surly dog; snarling; captious; surly; cur 
rish; austere. — Cynic spasm, a kind of convulsion, in 
which the patient imitates the howling of dogs.— The 
Cynic or Sothic year (so called from the rising of the do 
star) was the year of 365 days and 6 hours.—Cynic cy 
the period between the coincidences of the cynic year and 
the common year of 365 days. It was 1461 civil years. 

CYN'O, x. A surly or snarling man; a misanthrope. Ses 
Cynics. 

CYNT€-AL-LY, adv. In a snarling or morose manner. 

CYNT€-AL-NESS, n. Moroseness; contempt of riches and 
amusements. 

CYNT-CISM, n. Austerity; churlish severity of temper. 

CYN1€S, n. pl. In ancient history, a sect of snarling philos- 
ophers, who valued themselves on their contempt of rich. 
es, of arts, scicnces, and amusements. They were calied 
KUYES, dogs, and hence the word cynics. Diogenes was 
one of this sect. 

* CYN'O-SURE (sin'o-shure, or sf’no-shure), *. (Gr. xvvo- 
covpa.) The constellation of the Little Bear, to which, as 
containing the north star, the eyes of mariners and travel- 
ers were. in former times, continually turned. Hence, 
the poets have used the term to denote any thing to which 
attention is strongly directed; as in the well-known lines 
of Milton, 

“ Where perhaps some beauty lies, 
The cynosure of neighboring eyes." 

CYON. See Cron. 

CYPHER. See CiPHER. 

CYPH'ON-ISM, n. (Gr. xvjov.] A species of punishment fre- 
quently used by the ancienta, consisting in the besmearing 
of the criminal with honey, and exposing him to insects. 

CYPRESS, n. (L.cupressus.] 1. A genus of plants or trees, 
valued for the durability of their wood. 2. The emblem 
of mourning for the dead, cypress branches having been 
anciently used at funerals. 

CYP'RI-AN, a. 1. Belonging to the Island of Cyprus. 2. A 
term applied to a lewd woman. 

CYP'RIN, a. Pertaining to the fish of the genus cyprinus. 

CYPRI-OT, *. An inhabitant of Cyprus. 

CYPRIS, 2.; pl CvP'ar-pes. A poi of fresh-water crus- 

which swim by means of cilia —Mantell. 

CYPRUS, n. A thin, transparent, black stuff.—Shak. 

CYR-E-NAT€, a. Pertaining to Cyrene. 

CYR-I-O-LOGT€, e. (Gr. xupios and Aoyog.] Relating or 
vor ae to capital letters. 

CYST, m. (Gr. xveris.] A bag which includes morbid 

CYS'TIS, § matter in animal bodies. 

CYSTI1€, a Pertaining to a cyst, or contained in a cyst. 

CYSTINE, w. A kind of calculus formed in the human 
bladder, formerly called cystic ozyd. . 

CYS'TO-CELE, n. (Gr. xvoris and xn.) A hernia or rup- 
ture formed by the protrusion of the urinary bladder 

CYSTOSE. a. Containing cysts. 

CYS-TOT'O-MY, n. [Gr. xvoris and rceuyo.] The act or 
practice of opening cysts; particularly the operation of 
cutting into the bladder to remove a stone or other matter 

CYTH-E-RE’AN, a Belonging or pertaining to Venus, the 
goddess of love. 

CYTT.SIN, n. A ie ane proximate principle, obtained 
from the cytisus. It is an active medicine. 

CYT1-SUS, n. A genus of ornamental papilionaceous shrubs 
or small trees, bearing mostly yellow flowers.—P. Cyc. 

CYS-TI'TIS, x. Inflammation of the bladder.— Brande. 

CZÁR m. A king; a chief; a title of the Emperor of Rus 
sia; pronounced tzar, and so written by good authors 

CZA-RYNA, n. A title of the Empress of ‘Russia. 

CZAR1ISH. a Pertaining to the Czar of Russia. 

COL d n. The title of the eldest son of the Czar 
of Russia. 


* See Synopsis. 1, E, T, &c., long.—Z, E, L, &c., short. -FAR, FALL, WIIAT ;—PREY ;--MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK. 
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D tn the English alphabet, is tho fourth letter, and the 

9 third articulation. 

D is a dental articulation, formed by placing the end of the 
tongue t the gum just abovc the upper tecth. It is 
nearly allied to T. It has but one sound, as in do, din, 
bad; and is never quiesccnt in English words. 

As a numcral, D represents fve hundred, and when a dash or 


stroke is placed over it, thus, D, it denotes five thousand. 

As an abbreviation, D stands for Doctor; as, M. D., Doctor 
of Medicine; D. T., Doctor of Theology, or S. T. D., Doc- 
tor of Sacred Theology: D. D., Doctor of Divinity, or 
dono dedit; D. D. D., dat, dicat, dedicat; and D. D. D. D, 
dignum Deo donum dedit. 

DAB, v. t. (Fr. dauber.) 1. To strike gently with the hand; 
to slap; to box. 2. To strike gcntly with some soft or 
moist substance. 

DAB, ^. 1. A gentle blow with the hand. 2 A small lump 
or mass of any thing soft or moist. 3. Something moist 
or sliny thrown on one.—4. In sportive language, one who 
is expert; as, a dab at making an index.—Goldsmith. 5. A 
small flat fish, allied to the flounder, of the genus platcssa, 
of a dark-brown color. 

DABBED (dabd), pp. Struck with something moist. 

DAB'BING, ppr. Striking gently with something moist. 

DABBLE, v. t. [Belgic dabben, or dabbelen.] Literally, to 
dip a little or often; hence, to wet; to moisten; to spat- 
ter; to wet by littlc dips or strokes; to sprinkle. 

NABBLE, v. à 1. To par im water; to dip the handa, 
throw water, and splash about; to play in mud and water. 
9. To do any thing in a slight or superficial manner ; to 
tamper; to touch here and there. 3. To meddle; to dip 
into a concern. 

D^B'BLER, a. 1. One who plays in water or mud. 2. One 
who dips slightly into any thing; a superficial meddler. 
DAB'BLING, ppr. or a. Dipping superficially or often; play- 

gh water, or in mud; m ding. 

DAP'BLING, n. The act of meddling or dipping superf- 
cially into any thing. 

DAB'BLING-LY, adv. In 8 dabbling manncr. 

DAB'CHI€K, n. A water-fowl, a species of grebe.—Jardine, 

DAB'STER, n. One who is skilled; one who is expert; a 
master of his business. 

Dé €4'PO. [It.] In music, these words si that the first 
art of the tune is to be repeated from the beginning. 
DACE, n. (D. daar) A fish, the cyprinus leuciscus; a small 

river fish, of a b ht silvery color. 

DA€'TYL, n. (Gr. daxrvdAos.] A poetical foot consisting of 
three syllables, the first long and the others short. 

DA€'TYL-AR, a. Pertaining to a dactyl; reducing from 
three to two syllables. 

DA€'TYL-ET, n. A dactyL—Bp. Hall. 

DAC TIVI 4 Pertaini2g to or consisting chiefly or whol- 
yo tyls. 

ee n. A line consisting chiefly or wholly of dac- 


tyls. 

DA€‘TYL-IST, n. One who writes flowing verse. 

DA€-TYL'O-GLYPH, n. (Gr. daxrvAos and yAugw.] An in- 
pio of the name of the artist on a finger-ring or gem. 
— Bran 

DA€-TYL-OG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. daxrudos and ypa$w.] The 
science or art of engraving.—Brande. 

DA€-TYL-OL'O-6Y, n. [Gr. daxrvAos and doyos.] 1. The 
act or the art of communicating ideas or dr as by the 
fingers. 2. The science which treats of the history end 
qualities of finger-rings.— Elmes. 

DAC€-TYL'O-MAN-CY, n. [Gr. ¿axruÀoç and gavrixn.] Divi- 
nation by finger-rings.— Elmes. 

DAD, n. [W. tad; Hindoo dada.] Father; [a word 

DADDY, $ used by infants, from whom it is taken.] 

DAD'DLE, v. (. To do any thing slowly; to walk with tot- 
tering, like a child or an old man. [Little used.) 

DAD'DO€K, x. The rotten body of a tree. 

DADE, v.t. To hold up by leading strings. [Little used.) 

DÁ'DO, n. (It. a die.) The die or square part of a pedestal; 
the cubical base of a column. 

OZ DAL, a. [L. Dedalus, an ingenious artist, who made the 
a? Hon of Crete.] 1. Various; variegated. — Spenser. 


OZ-DI‘LI-AN, a. [See DzxpAr.] Formed with art; intri- 
cate; maze-like. 

OJ£D'A-LOUS, a. In botany, having a margin with varions 
windings and turnings; of a beautiful and delicate tex- 
ture; [applied to leaves.] 

‘DAFF, DA lice: dauf.] A stupid, blockish fellow.— 

cer. 


To daunt—Grose. [Local] 

DAFF, v. t. To toss aside; to put off. See Dorr. 

DAF'FO-DIL, n. (D. afodille.) A plant of the genus narcis- 
sus, of & dcep yellow hue. 
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DAFT, a. Insane ; foolish; thoughtlcss; giddy. |scottisA.| 
t DAG, n. (Fr. dague.) A dagger; a hand-gun; a pistul ` 
IDAG, n Dew. ` 
DAG, n. (Sax. dag.] 1. A loose end, as of locks of wan! 
called, also, dag-locks. 2. A lcathern latchct. 
DAG,v.t. 1: To daggle. 2. To cut into slips. 
AG, v. i To drizzle.— Brockett. 
DAG'-LO€R, x. A lock of wool on shccp that hangs and 


aroga la the wct, or the dag or dew. [Often pronounccd 


DAN SAT IN, a. A kind of carpet —Harrison. 

DAG'-TAILED,a. The same as daggle-tail ; trailcd in mud. 

DAG'GER, w. (Fr. dague.) 1. A short sword; a dirk; a 
stiletto; a poniard.—2. In fencing schools, a blunt blado 
of iron with a basket hilt, used for defcnsc.—3. With print- 
ers, an Obelisk, or obclus, a mark of rcforence in the 
form of a dagger, thus, f. 

DAG'GER, v. t. To Pere with a dagger; to stab. 

DAG'GERS-DRAW'ING, n. The act of drawing daggers, 
a ach to open attack or to violence ; a quarreL 

DAG'GLE, v. t. To trail in mud or wet grass; to befoul. 
to dirty, as the lower end of a garment. 

DAG'GLE, v. š To run through mud and water. 

DAG’GLE-TAIL, a. Having the lower ends of garments 
defiled with mud. 

DAG'GLED, pp. Dipped or trailed in mud or foul water. 
befouled. 

DAG'GLING, ppr. Drawing along in mud or foul water 

DA-GUERRET-AN (da-ger're-an), a. Pertaining to Daguerre, 
or his invention of the Daguerreotype. 

DA-GUERRE'O-TYPE (da-gerro-type), n. (from Daguerre, 
the discoverer.] A method of fixing images of objecta on 
polished metal plates, by the camera obscura. 

DAHLIA, n. [from Dahl a Swedish botanist] A South 
American plant, introduced into Europe by the Spaniards 
in 1789. It bears a large, beautiful compound flower, of 
every variety of hue. 

DAH'LINE, n. A vegetable substance resembling starch, 
obtained from elecampane ; the same as inulin. 

DAILI-NESS, n. Daily occurrence.— Taylor. 

DAILY, a. [Sax. deglic.} Happening or being eve 
done day by day ; bestowed or enjoyed every day; 

DAILY, adv. Every day; day by day. 

t DAINT, a. (Fr. dain.) Delicate; elegant.—S, ë 

t DAINT, n. Something of cxquisite taste; a dainty. 

DAINTT.LY, adv. 1. Nicely; elegantly; [not in use] 2 
Nicely; fastidiously; with nice regard to what is well 
tasted; as, to eat daintily. 3. Deliciously; as, to fare 
Pain 4. Ceremoniously ; scrupulously; as, to movo 

aintily. 

DAINTT-NESS, x. 1. Delicacy; softness; elegance, nice 
ty; [obs.] 2. Delicacy; deliciousncss; [applied to food.) 
3. Nicety in taste ; squeamishness ; fastidiousness. 4. Cer- 
emoniousness; scrupulousness; nice attention to man- 
ners; [obsolete] 

t DAINT'LY, adv. Deliciously.—Sackville. 

t DAINTREL, n. A delicacy. 

DAINTY, a. [W. deintiaiz; Scot. dainty.) 1. Pleasing to 
the palate; of exquisite taste; as, dainty viands. 2. Of 
acute sensibility; nice in selecting what is tender and 
good; as, daínty in respect to food. 3. Scrupulous in 
manners; ceremonious; as, "let us not be dainty of 
leaves-taking."—Shak. 4. Elegant; tender; soft; pure; 
neat; effeminately beautiful; as, dainty hands. 5. Af. 
fectedly fine. —SvN. Nice; delicious; luxurious; delicate; 
squeamish ; scrupulous. 

DAINT'Y, n. 1. Something nice and delicate to the taste, 
that which is exquisitely delicious; a delicacy. 2 A term 
of fondness; [not much us 

DAIRY, n. 1. The whole establishment respecting milk, in 
a family or on a farm. 2. The place, room, or house 
where milk is set for cream, managed, and converted into 
butter or cheese. 3. A milk-farm, or pasture-land.— Bacon. 

DAIRY-HOUSE, 22. A house or room appropriated to the 

DAIRY-ROOM, $ management of milk. 

DAI‘RY-MAID, n. A female servant, whose business is to 
manage milk.— Addison. 

DaIRY-ING, n. The business of conducting a dairy.— 


P. Cyc. 

Dis (diis, or dåse), n. A raised floor at the upper end ot 
the dining-hall where the high-table stood. — HV. Scott. 
Also, a canopy, with its seat, at the high-table. 

PARER (dā'zid), a. Full of daisies; adorned with dai- 

es.—Shak. 

DiIBY, n. (Sax. deges-ege.} A plant of the genus ëcllis, of 
several varieties, bearing a white flower, with a tingc of 

DIKER . Th Ghee: thi ber of ten 

^. ickcr; the number o _ . 

DA'KER-HEN, n. The corn-crake, or land-rail, a bird of tho 

5 grallic order of ee hides 
A'KIR, n. In English statutes, ten . : 

DILE, n. (Goth. dale] A low place betwcen bills, a vale 
or valley ; (a poetic scord.) 


day, 
urnal 


Ob eclete. 
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DAL'LI-ANCE, n. 1. Literally, delay; a lingering. appro- | taincd in the East Indian islands fron a specics ot agazau 
intely, acts of fondness; interchange of caresses; tuy- or dammara, a tree allicd to the pinvs. 


ing. as males and females. 2 Conjugal embraces; com- 
meree of the sexes. 3. Delay.— Shak. ; [obs.) 

DAL'LIED (dalla), pp. Polaca: deferred. 

DAL LI-ER, n. One who fondles; a trifler. 

*DALLCP, a A tuft or clump.— Tweecr. 

DAL'LY, ©. i (W. dal, or dala.) 1. Literally, to delay; to 
linær to walt. °. To tritle; to lose timc in idleness and 
trides; to amuse one's self with idle play; as, it is mad- 
ness to dally any longer. 3. To toy and wanton, as inan 
and woman; to interchance caresses; to fondle. 4. To 
sport: to play: as, she dailies with the wind. 

DALLY, e.t. To delay; to defer; to put off; to amuse till 
a pat o ity. [Not much used. 

DAL'LY-ING, ppr. 


in contempt.) 3. (Fr. dame.) Acrowned man in the game 
of drauztta. 
DAN, x. ID. dam; Ger. damm.} A mole, bank, or mound 


of earth, or any wall, or a frame of wood, raised to ob- 
struct a current of water. 

DAM, e. t. (Sax. demman; Ger. dimmen.) 1. To make a 
dam, or to stop a stream of water by a bank of earth, or 
by any other work; to confine or shut in water.—9. Fig- 
wratively, to confine or restrain from escaping; to shut in. 

DAN'AGE, n. (Fr. dommage.) 1. Any harm to one's estate; 
any loss of property sustained; any hinderance to the in- 
crease of property: or any obstruction to the success of 
an enterprise. 2. The value of what is lost.—3. Damages, 
in law, the estimated reparation in money for harm or 
damage sustained; as, to assess damages.—Svw. Injury 
hurt: detriment; loss; mischief. 

DAN’AGE, v. t. (It. danneggiare.) To hurt or harm; to in- 
jure; o impair; to lessen the soundness, goodness, or 
value o 

DAM'AGE, v.i To receive harm; to be injured or impaired 
in soundness or value. 

DAM'AGE-FEAS'ANT (dam'aje-fáz'ant), a. Doing injury ; 
trespassing. as cattle.— Blackstone. 

DAN‘AGE.-A-BLE, a, 1. That may be injured or impaired; 
susceptible of damage. 2. Hurtful; pernicious; [rare.] 

DAM'AGED, pp. or a. Hurt; impaired; injured. 

DAM’AG-ING, ppr. Injuring; impairing. 

DAM'AR. See Daxa. 

DAM'AS-CENE, n. [L. damascenus, from Damascus] 1. A 
particular kind of plum, now pronounced damson, which 
see. 2. It may be locally applied to other species of 


lums. 

DÅM'ASR, n. [It dommasco, from Damascus.) 1. A silk 
stuff, having some parts raised above the ground, repre- 
senting flowers and other figures. 2. A kind of wrought 
linen, made in Flanders, in imitation of damask silks. 3. 
Red color, from the damask-rose.— Damask steel is a fine 
eteel from the Levant, chiefly from Damascus, used for 
sword and cutlas blades. 

DAN’ASK, v. t. 1. To form flowers on stuffs; also. to varie- 
gate: to diversify. 2. To adorn steel-work with figures. 
See DAXASKEEN. 

DAN'ASR-PLUM, n. A small black plum. 

DANM'ASR-ROSE, n. A species of rose which is red, and 
another which is white. 

DAM'ASK-ED (dam'askt), pp. Variegated with flowers. 

DAM'ASR-EN, 2e. t. (Fr. damasquiner.] To make incis- 

DAM-ASK-EEN’, ions in iron, steel, &c., and fill them 
with gold or silver wire, for ornament; used chiefly for 
adorning sword-blades, guards, locks of quis &c. 

DAX-ASK-EEN'ED, pp. or a. Cut into figures, and inlaid 
with gold or silver wire. 

DAM-ASK-EENTNG, ppr. Engraving and adorning with 
gold or eilver wire inlaid. 

DAM-ASK-EEN' ING, n. The act or art of beautifying iron 
or eteel by engraving, and inlaying it with gold or silver 
wire. 

UAM'ASK-IN, n. A sabre, so called from the manufacture 
of Damascus. 

DANM'ASR-ING, ppr. Variegating with flowers. 

DAM'AS-SIN, n. A damask cloth interwoven with flowers 
of gold and silver.— Brande. 

DAME, n. [Fr. dame) Literally, a mistress; hence, a lady ; 
a title of honor to a woman. It is now applied to the 
tress of a family, of mature years, in the common ranks 
oflife. In poetry. it is appli 

DAME S’-V1-0-LET, Un. A plant of the genus Aesperis ; | 

DAME-WORT, $ called, also, queen's gilliflower. 

DA'^MI-AN-ISTS, 2 pl. In Church history, a sect who denied 
all distinct personal attributes in the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, and were hence regarded as Sabelians. 

DAMMAR, n. A name applied to a resinous substance ob- 


to a woman of 


| DAM'MED. pp. Confined or shut in by means of a danı. 

DAM ‘MING, ppr. Confining water by meane of a dam. 

DAMN (dam), e. t. (L. damno; Fr. damner.] 1. To sentenco 
to eternal torments in a future state; to punish in bell 
2, To condemn; to decide to be wrong or worthy of pun- 
ishment; to censure; to reprobate; as, he that doubteth 
is damned if he eat.—Rom., xiv.; [obs.] 3. To condemn; 
to explode ; to decide to be bad, mean, or displeasing. by 
hissing, or any other mark of disapprobation; as, to damn 
a play. 4. A word used in profaneness; a term of exse- 
cration. . 

DAM'NA.BLE, a. That may be damned or condemned, 
deserving damnation; worthy of eternal punishment 
More generally, that which subjects or renders liable to 
damnation.—Srn. Odious; detestable; destructive; per 


Dicious, 

DAN'NA-BLE-NESS, n. The state or quality of deserving 
dam nation. 

DAM'NA-BLY, adv. 1. In a manner to incur eternal punish- 
ment, or so as to exclude mercy.—2. In a low sense, odi 
ously; detestably ; sometimes, excessively. 

DAN-NATION, n. (L. damnatio] 1. Sentence or condem- 
mation to everlasting punishment in the future state; or 
the state of eternal torments. 2. Condemnation; as, “he 
robe, and drinketh damnation to himself.”—1 Cor., xi., 29; 

8. 

DANNA-TORY, a. Containing a sentence of condeinna. 
tion — Waterland. 

DANNED (damd; adj. in serious discourse pronounced 
dam'ned) pp. or a. 1. Sentenced to everlasting punish- 
ment in a Ature state; condemned. 2 a. Hateful; detest 
able ; abominable ; [chiefly used in profaneness.} 

DAN-NIF1€, a. Procuring loss; mischievous. 

DAM"'NI-FTED (dam‘ne-fide), pp. Injured; endamaged. 

DAN"NI-F?, c. t. (L. damnifco.] 1. To cause loss or dam 
age to; to hurt in estate or interest ; to injure; to endam 
age. 2. To hurt; to injure; (applied to persons.) 

DAM'NL.FY-ING, ppr. Hurting; injuring; impairing. 

DAMNING, ppr. 1. Dooming to endless punishment; con 
demning. 2. a. That condemns or exposes to damnation, 


as, damning proof. 
DAM'NING-NESS, n. Tendency to bring damnation. 
DAM'NUM ABSQUE IN.JC'RI-A. [LJ Loss without in 


jury, of which the law can take cognizance. 

DAMP, a. [G. dampf; D. damp.) 1. Moist; humid; being 
in a state between dry and wet. 2. Dejected; sunk; de 
pressed ; chilled; (unusual. 

DAMP, w. 1. Moist air; humidity; moisture; fog. 2. De 
jection ; depression of spirits; chill 3. Damps, pl. Nox- 
ious exhalations issuing from the earth, and deleterious or 
fatal to animal life. € choke damp is carbonic acid gas; 
the fre damp is carbureted hydrogen. 

DANP, v.& 1. To moisten; to make humid or moderately 
wet—2. Figuratively, to chill; deaden; repress; as, to 
damp one's ardor; to damp a sound.—Bacon ; [rare.]— 
Ne depress; dispirit; deject; restrain; discourage; 
chec 

DAMPED (damt), 
ened; checked ; 

DAMP'EN (damp'n), v. t. To make damp or moist. 

-DDAMP'EN-ING, ppr. Making damp.—Judge Johnson. 

DAMP'ER, n. 1. Tbat which damps or checks. 2. A valve 
or sliding plate in a furnace to stop or lessen the quantity 
of air tted. 3. A part of a pianoforte, by which the 
sound is deadened. 

DAMP'NG, ppr. Chilling; deadening; dejecting; abating; 
checking; weakening. 

DAMP1SH, a. Moderately damp or moist. 

DAMP ISH.-LY, adv. In a dampish manner. 

DAMPTSH-NESS, n. A moderate degree of dampness or 
moistness; slight humidity. 

DAMPNESS, n. Moisture ; fogginess ; moistness ; moder 
ate humidity. 

DAMPS. See Damp. 

DAMPY, a. Dejected; gloomy. [Little used.) 


m. Chilled; depressed; abated; weak- 
iscoura 


DAN'SEL, n. (Fr. damoiselle and denen] A young wom. 
an —F. y, a young man or woman of noble or genteel 
extraction. 


DAN'SON (dam'zn), n. [contracted from damascene.) The 
fruit of a variety of the prunus domestica ; a small black 


lum. 
t DAN, n. (Sp. dor.) A title equivalent to master.— Shak. 
DANCE (diins), v. t. (Fr. danser.) 1. Primarily, to leap or 
ring ; hence, to Jeap or move with measured steps, reg 
ated by a tune, sung or played. 2 To leap and tris 
about; to move nimbly, or up and down.— To dance at- 
tendance, to wait with obsequiousness ; to strive to please 
and gain favor by assiduous attentions and officious civil 
ities. 
DANCE, r.t. To make to dance; to move up and down, or 
back and forth ; to dandle. 


* See Synopete. I, E. T, &c., long.—. E, Y. &c.. short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY;—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 


DAP 


DANCE, n. 1. In ú general sense, o eaping and frisking 
about. —4 propriateiy, a leaping or stepping with motions 
of the body adjusted to the measure of a tune, particularly 
by two or more in concert. 2. A tune by which dancing 
is regulatcd, as the minuet, the waltz, the cotillon, &c. 

D&NCED (dünst), pp. Moved in measured steps. 

DAN'CER, x. One who practices dancing, or is skillful in 
the performance. 

DXN'CING, ppr. or e. Leaping and stepping to the sound of 
the voice or of an instrument; moving in measured steps ; 
frisking about. 

DAN'CING, n. The act of moving in measured steps ; the 
act of frisking. 

DÁN'CING-MAS'TER, n. One who teaches the art of dan- 


DXN'CING-SCHOOL, "n. A school in which the art of dan- 
cing is taught. 

DAN'DE-LI-ON, n. (Fr. dent de lion] A well-known plant 
of the genus leoutodon, bearing a bright yellow flower. 

DAN'DER, v. í.. To wander about; to talk incoherently. 

DAN'DI-PRAT, n. (Fr. dandin, a ninny ; It. dondolone] A 
little fellow; an urchin.—Joknson. [A word of fondness or 
contempt. 

DANDLE lo. t. I tàndeln.] 1. To shake or jolt on the 
knee, as an infant; to move up and down in the hand; 
literally, to amuse by play. 2. To fondle; to amuse ; to 
treat as a child; to toy with. 3. To delay ; to protract by 
trifles ; [obs.] 

DAN'DLED, pp. Danced on the knee, or in the arms; fon- 
died ; amused by trifles or play. 

DAN'DLER, ». One who dandles or fondles children. 

DAN'DLING, ppr. Shaking and jolting on the knee; mov- 
ing about in play or for amusement, as an infant. 

DAN'DLING, n. act of holding in a fondling manner, 
as an infant. 

DAN'DRUFF, n. (qu. Sax. tan and drof.) A scurf which 
forms on the head, and comes off in small scales or par- 


es. 

DAN'DY, n. (Fr. dandin, a ninny.] A fop; a coxcomb; one 
who dresses himself like a doll, and who carries his char- 
acter on his back. 

DAN'DY-€O€K, or -HEN, n. A Bantam fowl. 

DAN'DY-ISH, a. Like a dandy. 

DAN'DY-ISM, n. The manners and dress of a dandy. 

DANE, n. Anative of Denmark. 

DANE-WORT, n. A plane of the genus sambucus; a spe- 
cies of elder, called dwarf-elder, or wall-wort. 

94NE'GELT, n. [Dass and Sax. gelt, geld.) In England, 
an annual tax formerly laid on the English nation, for 
maintaining forces to oppose the Danes, or to furnish trib- 
ute to procure peace. 

DANGER, n. (Fr. Arm, Scot. danger.] Exposure to in- 
jury ; loss, pes or other evil —8vrx. Peril; jeopardy ; 
risk; hazard ; insecurity; venture. 

DINGER, v. & To putin hazard; to expose to loss or in- 
jury.—Shak. [Rarely used.) See ENDANGER. 

DaNGER-LESS, a. Free from danger; without risk.— Sid- 
ney. [Little used.) 

DAN'ÓER-OUS, a. L. Exposing to loss; full of risk; as, a 
dangerous enterprise. 2. Creating danger; causing risk 
of evil; as, a dangerous animal.—SYN. Hazardous; peril- 
ous; unsafe ; insecure. 

DAN'ÓER-OUS-LY, adv. With ae with exposure to 
inj or ruin; hazardously; perilously. 

DAN'ÓER-OUS-NESS, n. Danger; hazard; peril; a state 
of being exposed to evil. 

DAN'GLE, v. i. (Dan. dingler.) 1. To hang loose, flowing, 
shaking, or waving ; to hang and swing, “He'd rather on 
a gibbet dangle."—Hudibras. 9. To hang on any one; to 
be an humble, officious follower; as to dangle about a 
mistress. 

DAN'GLER, n. One who dangles; (applied particularly to 
men who hang about women. 

DAN"GLING, ppr.ora. H g loosely ; busily or officious- 
ly adhering to. 

DANISH, a. Belonging to the Danes or Denmark. 

DANISH, n. The language of the Danes. 

DANK, a. (qu. G. tunkex| Dump: moist; humid; wet. 

DANK. n. Moisture; humidity.—Mütgn. 

DANK‘SH, a. Somewhat damp. 

DANKAISH-NESS, n. Dampness; humidity. 

DA-NÜ'BI-AN, a. Pertaining to the River Danube. 

DA'OU.RITE, n. A variety of red shorl ; called, also, ru- 
bellite. 


DAP, j^ i (Goth. daupyan.] To drop or let fall the bait 

D¿ PE, gently into the water; to raise or sink it— Wal- 
ton. [A word used by anglers.) 

I DA-PATI€-AL, a. (L. dapes.) Sumptuous in cheer. 

DAPH'NIN (daf‘nin), n. The bitter principle of the daphne 
suezereum, OF spurge olive. 

DAP'-FER, z. (L. dapes and fero.) One who brings meat 
to the table.—Formerly, the title or office of the grand- 
master of a king's household. 


DOVE ;—BYLL, UNITE ;—AN"GER, VI*CIOUS.—G€ as K; å as J; Sas Z; CH as SH; 
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DAR 

DAP'PER, a. (D. da, .]J Active; nimble. b 1 
and active; Deut Ey. as, a dapper fee lias 

DAP'PER-LING, n. A dwarf; a dandiprat. 

DAP’PLE, a. Marked with spots ; spotted ; variegnted with 
spots of different colors or shades of colors; as, a dappie- 
f or dapple-bay horse. 

ALLE B t. Tospot š to war goto with spots. 

» pp. or a. Spotted; variegated with spots 
different colors or shades of color. zs pon 

DAP'PLING, ppr. Variegating with spots. 


DIN. bn. A fish found in the Severn.— Bailey. 


t DARD, n. (Fr. dard.) What throws out, or is cast for- 
ward, as a dart is thrown. 

DARE, v. i.: pret. durst. (Sax. dearran, durran.) To havo 
courage for any purpose; to have strength of mind or 
hardihood to undertake any thing; to be bold enough 
not to be afraid ; to venture; to be adventurous. 

DARE, v. t. ; pret. and pp. dared. 1. To challenge; to pro- 
voke; to defy.—2. In bird-catching, to terrify and amaze ; 
as, to larks. This was done sometimes by means of 
a small falcon, sometimes by throwing the rays of the sun 
upon them from a mirror, and sometimes by torches at 

t. The birds, thus terrified, shruuk close to the ground, 
and were taken by throwing a net over them, called tho 
da et.— Booth. 

tDA n. Defiance; challenge.—Shak. 

DARE, n. A small fish, the same as the dace. 

DARED, pp. Challenged; defied. 

tDAREFUL, a Full of defiance —Shak. 

DAR'ER,* One who dares or defies. 

DARIE, n. A gold coin of Darius the Mede. 

DARING, ppr. 1. Having courage sufficient for a purpose, 
challenging; defying. 2. a. Bold; courageous; intrepid; 
fearlces; adventurous; brave; stout; heroic. 3. Auda 
cious; impudently bold and defying. 

DARING, n. A bold act; a hazardous attempt.—Southey. 

DARINGET, adv, Boldly; courageously; fearlessly ; im- 

rudently. 

DERING-NESS, "n. Boldness; courageousness; audacious- 


neas. 
DARK, a. (Sax. care] 1. Destitute of light; obscure. 2. 
Wholly or partially black ; having the quality cpposite to 
white. 3. Gloomy; disheartening ; having unfavorable 
prospect& 4. Obscure; not easily understood or ex. 
plained ; as, a dark intimation. 5. Mysterious; as, a dark 


providence. 6. Not enlightened with knowledge; desti. 
tute of learning and science; rude ; ignorant. 7. Not viv. 
id; partially black. 8. Blind.—Dryden; [not in use] 9. 


Gloomy ; dismal; not cheerful. 10. Obscure; concealed; 
secret; not understood; as, dark practices. 11. Unclean; 
foul. — Milton. 12. Opaque. 13. Keeping des con- 
cealed; as, “the dark, unrelenting Tiberius.” —Gibbon. 

DARK, n. (Sans. tareki] 1. Darkness; obscurity ; the ab- 
sence of light. 2. Obscurity ; secrecy; a state unknown. 
3. Obscurity ; a state of ignorance. 

t DARK, v. t. To darken; to obscure. 

DARK’-BROWED, a. Stern of aspect; frowning. 

DARK’-COL’ORED (kulturd), a. Having a dark hue.—Smita. 

DARK’-EYED (Ide), a. Having dark eyes. 

DARK’-HOUSE, n. An old word for a mad-house.—Shak. 

DARK’-MIND-ED, a. Having a dark, close, or revengeful 
mind.—Bazter. 

DARK’-SOULED, a. Having a dark soul 

DARK’-WORK-ING (-wurk-ing), a. Working in darkness 
or in secrecy.—Skak. 

DARK’EN (dárk'n) v. t. (Sax. adeorcian.] 1. To make 
dark; to deprive of light. 2. To obscure; to cloud. 3 
To make black. 4. To make dim; to deprive of vision. 
5. To render gloomy. 6. To deprive of intellectual vision 
to render ignorant or stupid. 7. To obscure; to perplex 
to render less clear or intelligible. 8. To render less white 
or clear; totan. 9. To sully; to make foul. 

DXRK'EN,v.i To grow dark or darker; also, to grow less 
white or clear. 

DARK’ENED (dü&rk'nd), pp. or a. Deprived of light; ob 
scured ; rendered dim ; made black; made ignorant. 

DARK’EN-ER, n. That which darkens.—B. Jonson. 

DARK’EN-ING, ppr. Depriving of light; obscuring; mak 
ing black or less white or clear; clouding. 

DARK‘SH, a. Dusky; somewhat dark, : 

DXRE'LING, a. Being in the dark, or without light.—MiL 

.] 


ton. (4 poetical wor. 
DARKLY, adv. Obscurely; dimly ; blindly ; uncertainly ; 
with imperfect light, clearness, or knowledge. 
DARKNESS, n. Í. Absence of light. 2 Obscurity; want 
of clearness or perspicuity ; that quality or state which 
renders any thing difficult to be understood. 3. A state 
of being intellectually clouded; ignorance. 4 A private 
lace; secrecy; privacy. 5. Infernal gloom; hell. 6. 
Great trouble and distress; calamities; perplexities. 7. 
Empire of Satan. 8. Opaqueness.—Land of darkness, tho 
grave.—Job, x. 


TH asin thie. | Obsolete. 


DAS 


DXRASOME, a Dark; gloomy: obecure.—AMilton. 
DARLING, n. (Sax. devriing.) Dearly beloved; favorite ; 
re;arded with zreat kindness and tenderness. 
DIR LING, n. One much beloved; a favorite. 
DARN, s. t. [W. dara; Anu. dora.) To mend a rent or 
hole by initating the texture of the etuff with yarn or 
thread and a ncedlo ; to sew together with yarn or thread. 
DARN, n. A place mended by darning. 
DXRN ED (dárnid), pp. Meuded by darning. 
DARNEL, m. A plant of the genus lolium. 
DARX ER, n. One who mends by darning. 
DXRN1€. See Doantc. 
DXRN'NG, ppr. Mending in imitation of the original tex- 
turc ; sewing together, as a torn stocking. 
DARNING, n. The act of mending, as a hole in a garment. 
IDAR'R3IN (darránc), v. t. (Nori. darcigner, derener, de 
reigner, deraigner.]) To prepare, or to order, or to try; 
to endeavor ; to prove; to apply to the contest. —Shak. 
DAR'R£IN, a. (corrupted from Fr. dernier, last.) As, dar- 
rein continuance, the last continuance,— Bouvier. 
DART, w. (Fr. dard.) 1. A pointed, missile wcapon to be 
thrown by the hand; a short lance. Dryden.—2. Figura- 
tirely, that which pierces and wounds. 
DIRT, r.t. 1. To throw a pointed instrument with a sud- 
den thrust. 2. To throw suddenly or rapidly; to scnd ; 
to emit; to shoot; as, to dart forth rays. 
DART, v. š. 1. To fly or shoot, as a dart; to By rapidly. 2. 
To spring and run with velocity ; to start suddenly and run. 
DARTARS, n. A scab or ulceration under the chin of 
lambs.— Farm. Encyc. 
DART'ED, pp. Thrown or hurled as a pointed instrument ; 
sent with Miri 
DARTER, n. 1. One who throws a dart. 2. A Brazilian 
bird of the pelican family, which darts into the water after 
its prey.— Partington. 
DERTING, ppr. Throwing, as a dart; hurling darts; flying 


rapidly. 
DAK'T'ING-LY, adv. Rapidly, like a dart. 
DARTROUS, a. (Fr. dartre, tetter.) A vague term relating 
to a cutaneous discase of no definite character. 
DASH, v. t. (Dan. dask.) 1. To strike suddenly or violent. 
ly, whether throwing or falling. 2 To strike and bruise 
or break; to break by collision; but usually with the 
words, in pieces. 3. To throw water suddenly, in sepa- 
rate portions. 4. To bespatter; to sprinkle. 5. To strike 
and break or disperse; as, the waves dash on the rocke. 
6. To mix and reduce, or adulterate, by throwing in an- 
other substance ; as, to dash the wine up with water. 7. 
To form of sketch out in haste, carelessly ; as, to dash off 
a paragraph for a newspaper. 8. To erase at a stroke ; to 
strike out; to blot out or obliterate. 9. To break; to de- 
stroy; to frustrate ; as, to dash our rising hopes; "to dash 
maturest counsels."— Milton. 10. To confound; to confuse; 
to put to shame; to abash ; to depress by shame or fcar; 
as, he was dashed by the presence of so large an Ye o 
DASH, v. í 1. To strike, break, scatter, and fly off. 2. To 
rush, strike, and break, or scatter. 3. To rush with vio- 
lence, and break through. 
DASH, n. 1. Collision; a violent striking of two bodies. 2. 
Infusion ; admixture ; something thrown into another eub- 
stance. 3. Admixture. 4. A rushing, or onset with vio- 
lence. 5. A eudden stroke; a blow; an act. 6. A flour- 
ish; blustering parade; (vulgar.] 7. A mark or line in 
writing or printing, noting a break or stop in the scntence: 
as, in Virgil, guos ego—; or a pause; or the division of 
the sentence.—8. In music, a mark, thus, !, denoting 
that the note over which itis placed is to be performed in 
a ehort, distinct manner.— Brande. 
DASH'-BOARD, n. A board on the fore part of a vehicle, 
to prevent water, mud, or snow from being thrown upon 
those in it by the heels of the horses. 
DASHED (dasht) pp. Struck violently; driven against ; 
bruised, broken, or scattered by collision ; besprinkled ; 
mixed or adulterated ; erased; blotted out; broken; cast 
down ; confounded; abashed. 
DASHING, ppr. 1. Driving and striking against; strikin 
suddcnly or violently ; breaking or scattering by collision; 
infusing ; mixing; confounding; blotting out; rier d 2. 
a. Rushing ; driving; blustering; making a dash, a. 
Precipitate ; rushing carelessly on.— Bur 
DASTARD, n. (Sax. adastrigan.) A coward; a poltroon; 
one who meanly shrinks from danger. 
DASTARD, a Cowardly; meanly shrinking from danger. 
DASTARD, v.t. To make cowardly ; to intimidate. 
DAS‘TARD-IZE, v. t, To make cowardly.—Howell. 
DAS'TARD-1ZED, pp. Made cowardly. 
DAS'TARD-IZ-ING, ppr. Making cowardly. 
DAS'TARD-LI-NE88, n. Cowardliness.— Barrett. 
DAS'TARD-LY, a. Cowardly; meanly timid; base. 
DAS'TARD-NESS, n. Cowardliness; mean timorousness, 
DAS'TARD-Y, n. Cowardliness; base timidity. 
DASY-URE, n. (Gr. dacvs and ovpa.] A quadrupcd of New 


Holland and Van Diemen's Land, allied to the opossum. 
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DAU 


DATA, n. pl. (L. daa.) Thinge given, ur admitted; quan 
titi *; principles, or facts given, known, or admitted, by 
which to find things or results unknown. 

DA-TA’RLA, n. The papal chancery at Roine, from which 
all bulls are issued: 80 called froin the subscription, Da 
tum apud Sanctum Petrum, i. e., in tho Vativau—Lacyc. Am, 

DATA-RY, 2. 1. A high oficer of the chauccry of Rome, 
who affixes the datum Rome to the popc's b 2. The 


cinployment of a datary. 

DATE, n. (Fr. date; It, Sp. data] 1. That addition to a 
writing which epecifies the year, month, and duy when it 
was given or exccuted. 2. The time when any event hap- 

ned, when any thing was transacted, or when any thing 
is to be done. 3. End; conclusion; [unusual] 4. Dura- 
tion; continuance; as, “ages of endless date.” Milton — 
&yx. Period; cra; age; epoch. 

DATE, v.2 1. To write or note the time when a letter is 
written, or a writing exccuted; to express, in an instru- 
ment, the year, month, and day of its exccution, and usu- 
ally the place. 2. To note or fix the time of an event or 
transaction. 3. To note the time when somcthing begins. 

DATE, v.i. 1. Toreckon. 2. To begin; to have origin. 

DATE, n. (Fr. datte] The fruit of the great palm-tree, or 
date-tree, the phaniz dactylifera. It is swect and nutri- 
tious, shaped an acorn, but somewhat larger, and con- 
tains a small kernel, or stone. 

DATE-TREE, n. The tree that bears dates ; the great palm- 


tree. 

DAT'ED, pp. Having the time of writing or exccution spe- 
cified ; having the ame of happening noted. 

DATE'LESS,a. Having no date; having no fixed term. 

DATER, 2. One who dates. . 

DATING, ppr. Expressing the time of writing or of execut- 
ing a paper or instrument; noting the time of happening, 
or originating. 

DATIVE, a. or n. (L. dativus.) In grammar, a tcrm applied 
to the case of nouns which usually follows verbs that cx- 
press giving, or some act directed to an object.—Dative ex- 
ecutor, in law, one appointcd by the judgc of probate; an 


administrator. 

DATO-LITE, ln. A mineral occurring in small com- 

DATH'O.LITE, § plex, glassy crystals, usually colorless, 
or slightly yellowish. It consists of silica, boracic ucid, 
and lime.—Dona. 

DATUM, n. (L.] Something given or admittcd. See DATA. 

DA'TUM-LINE, ^. In civil engineering, the horizontal or 
base line, from which the surface points are reckoned or 
measured in the plan of a rail-way, &c.—Gilbert. 

DA-TU'RA STRA-MONI-UM, x. thorn-apple, a plaut 

lding seeds of a medicinal quality. 

DA-TU'RENA, 7. An alkaloid obtained from the thorn-ap- 

DA-TORI-A, > ple, datura stramonium, probably identical 

DA-TÜ'RINE,) with atropina. 

DAUB, v. t. (W. dwhiaw.] 1. To smear with soft, adhesive 
matter; to plaster; to cover with mud, slime,,or othe 
soft substance. 2. To paint coarsely. 3. To cover with 
something gross or specious; to disguise with an artificial 
covering. 4. To lay or put on without taste; to deck 
awkwardly or ostentatiously, or to load with affected 
finery. 5. To flatter grossly. 

DAUB, v.i. To practice gross flattery ; to play the hypocrite. 

DAUR, n. Coarse painting.— Delany. 

DAUBED (daubd) pp. Smeared with soft, adhesive mat- 
ter; plastered; painted coarsely; disguised ; loaded with 
ill-chosen finery. 

DAUBER,2. One who daubs ; a coarse painter; alow and 

DAUBERY, |. 

DAUBRY, I. A daubing ; any thing artful.—Shak. 

DAUBING, ppr. Plastering; painting coarsely; disguising 
clumsily ; decking ostentatiously ; flattering grossly. 

DAUBING, n. Plastering; coarse painting; gross flattery. 

DAUB’Y, a. Viscous; glutinous ; y ; adhesive. 

DAUGHTER (daw'ter), n. (Sax. dokter ; D. dogter; G. toch 
ter.) 1. The female offspring of a man or woman; a fe 
male child of any age. 2. A daughter-in-law; -a son's wife 
3. A woman; pl female inhabitente. 4. A female de- 
scendant; lincage of females. 5. The female penitent of 
a confessor.—This word is used in Scripture for the inhab- 
itants of a city or country, male and female.—Is., xvi., 2. 

DAUGH' TER-LI-NESS, 2. 1. The state of a daughter. 2 
The conduct becoming a daughter. 

DAUGH'TER-LY, a. Becoming a daughter; dutiful. 

DAUK. See Dawx. 

*DAUNT (dint), v. t. (In Scot. dant, danton.) To repress 
or subdue courage; to check by fear of danger.—Syn 
To terrify; intimidate; appall; dismay; frighten; dis- 
courage; dispirit; dishearten. 

* DAUNT'ED, pp. Checked by fear; intimidated. 

* DAUNTING, ppr. Repreesing courage; intimidating ; dis- 
heartening. 

* DAUNTLESS, a. Bold; fearless; intrepid; not timid; 
not discouraged. 


* See Synopsis. i, Ë, T, &c., long.—K, E, Y, &c., short.—FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ; MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK 


DAY 


DAUNT'LESS-LY, adv. In a dauntless manner. 

*DAUNT'LESS-NESS, n. Fearlessneas; intrepidity. 

DAUPHIN, nv. (Fr. dauphin; L. delphin, delphinus.) The 
title of the eldest son of the King of France, and presum 
tive heir of the crown. Since the dcthronement of t 
elder branch of the Bourbons in 1830, this title has been dis- 
used.—P. Cyc. 

DAU'PHIN-ESS, n. The wife or lady of the dauphin. 

DA'VID-ISTS, Yn.pl A sectofquiet mystics of the 

DA‘VID-GEOR’GI-ANS, $ 16th century, who were accused 
of very erroneous sentimenta. 

DA-VY'NA, n. A mineral of a hexahedral form, found on 
Vesuvius, and named after Sir Humphrey Davy. The 
same as nepheline. 

DAVIT, n. A term applied to pieces of timber or iron pro- 
jecting over a ship's side or stern, having tackles to hoist 
up a boat by. Fish davits are used over the bows, to 
hoist up the flukes of the anchor, which is called Asking 
the anchor 

DAW, x. A word that is found in the compound names of 
many species of birds. 

IDAW,v. i To dawn. Se Dawn. 

DAW. v. £ To thrive; to mend; to recover health.—Grose. 

tDAW'DLE, v. i To waste time; to trifle. 

IDAW'DLER, n. A trifler. 

DAW'ISH, a. Like a daw.— Bale. 

DAWK, x. 1. A hollow, rupture, or incision in timber ; [lo- 
cal] 2. (Hindoo, Ddk.] The mail post in India. 

DAWK, v. £ To cut or mark with an incision. 

AWN, v. £ [Sax. dagian.] 1. To begin to grow light in the 
morning; to grow light.—2. Figuratively, to begin to open 
or expand; to begin to show intellectual light, or knowl. 
edge. 3. To glimmer obscurely. 4. To begin to open or 


DAWN, f. 1. The break of day; the first appearance of 
light in the morning. 2. First opening or expansion; first 
appearance of intellectual li 
appearance; as, “the dawn 
Incipient light; first beams; as, a dewr of hope. 

DAWN'NG, ppr. or a. 1. Growing light; first appearing lu- 
minous; opening. 2. Opening; expanding; beginning to 
show intellectu ht; beginning. 

DAWNING, n. 1. first appearance of light in the morn- 

ing. 2. The first opening or appearance of the intellectu- 
i {Gk dew, da day Goth. dags; D. dag.) 1. Th : 

DAY, n. , , ; s; D. dag. at , 
part of the time of the earth’s revolution on id axis in 
which its surface is presented to the sun; the part of the : 
twenty-four hours when it is light; or the spacc of timo 
between the rising and setting of the sun ; called the arti- 

ial day. 2. The whole time or period of one revolution 
of the earth on its axis, or twenty-four hours; called the 
natural day. In this sense, the day may commence at any 
period of the revolution. The Babylonians began the day 
at sun-rising; the Jews at sun-setting; the Egyptians at 
midnight, as do several nations in modern times, the Brit- 
ish, French, Spanish, Americans, &c. This day, in refer- 
ence to civil transactions, is called the civil day. Thus, | 
with us, the day when a legal instrument is dated begins 
and ends at midnight. The sidereal day is the period in ` 
which the earth makes one complete revolution on its axis, | 
and is about four minutes shorter than the mean solar day, 
owing to the inotion of the sun in its orbit. 3. Light; sun- 
shine ; as, “Let us walk honestly, as in the day.” 4, Time 
d; any period'of time distinguished from other 
time ; age ; time, with reference to the existence of a per- 
son or thing. 5. The contest of a day; battle; or day of 
combat. 6. An mf pr or fixed time ; as, a of reck- 
oning. 7. Time of commemorating an event; ver ; 
the same day of the month, in any future year.— y 
day, daily; every day; each day in succession; cadau. 
ally; without intermission of a day.—But or only from day 
to day, without certainty of continuance; temporarily.— 
Shak. To-day, adv. (Sax. to-deg.] On the present day; 
this day; or at the present time.— Day of grace, in theolo- 
&y, the time when mercy is offered to sinners.—Days of 
&race, in lax, are days granted by the court for delay, at 
the prayer of the plaintitf or defendant.— Days of grace, in 
commerce, & customary number of days (in Great Britain 
and America, three) allowed for the payment of a note or 
bill of exchange, after it becomes due.— Day in court, is a 
day for the appearance of parties in court.—Days in bank, 
n mm ays of appearance in the court of common 
ench. 

DAY-B£AM, n. The light of the day.— Bowring. 

DAY'-BED, n. A bed m for idleness, indulgence, or rest, 
during the day.— Skak. 

DAY’-BOOK, n. A journal of accounts; a book in which 
are recorded the debts and credits, or accounts of the day. 

DAY'-CODAL, n. The upper stratum of coal. 

DAY'-DREAM, z. A vision to the waking senses.—Dry- 


den. 
DiY-FLOW-ER, x. A genus of plante, the commelina. 
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uns 
t 3. Beginning ; rise; first ' DAZ'ZL 
time."— . 4. A feeble or | powered or dimmed by a too strong light. 


DEA 


DAY'-FL?, n. One of a genus of insecta that live ç 
only, or a very short tie, called ephemera. no Ay 

DAY'-FLS.ER, ^. An animal that thes in the daytime. 

DAY’-LA-BOR, n. Labor hired or performcd by the day. 

DAY-LA'BOR-ER, x. One who works by the duy. 

DAY'-LIL-Y, n. The same with asphodel. 

DAY'-MAID, n. A dairy-maid.—Shak. 

DAY’-STAR, n. The morning star, Lucifer, Venus; the star 
which precedes the morning light. 

DAY'S-WORK, n. The work of one day.—Among seamen, 
the account or reckoning of a ship's course for 24 hours, 
from noon to noon. 

DAY’-WEA-RIED, a. Wearied with the labor of the day 

DAY'-WOM-AN, n. A dairy-maid.—Skak. 

DAY'-WORK (-wurk), n. Work pax day ; day-labor. 

DAY'BREAK (dà bràxe), n. The dawn or first appearance 

` of light in the morning. 

DAYLIGHT (Hte) x. The light of the day; the light of the 

sun, as opposed to that of the moon, or of a por candle 

DAYLY, a. The more regular orthography of daily. 

DAYS'MAN, t. An umpire or arbiter; a mediator. 

DAY'SPRING, n. The dawn; the beginning of the day, or 
first appearance of light. 

DAYTIME, x. The time of the sun's light on the earth. 

DAZE, v. t. (qu. Sax. dwes, dysi, dysig.) To overpower 
with light; to dim or blind by too strong a light, or to ren- 
der the sight unsteady.— Dryden. [Not now used, unless 
iE . ; 

DAZE, n. Among miners, a glittering stone. 

DAZZLE, v. t. 1. To overpower with light; to hinder dis. 
tinct vision by intense light; or to render unsteady ; as. to 
dazzle the sight. 2. To strike or surprise with a bright or 
intense light; to dim or blind by a glare of light, or by 
splendor ! [in a literal or figurative sense. 

DAZZLE, v. £ Tobe overpowered by light; to shake or be 

; to waver, as the sight— . [Rare.) 

, pp.or a. Made wavering, as the sight; over- 


t DAZ'ZLE-MENT, n. e act or power of dazzling. 

DAZ'ZLING, ppr. or a. Rendering uns or wavering, 
as the sight; overpowering by a strong light; striking 
with splendor. 

DAZ'ZLING-LY, adv. In a dazzling manner. 

DE, a Latin prefix, denotes a moving from, separation ; as 
in debark, decline, decease, deduct, decamp. Hence it often 
expresses a negative; as in derange Sometimes it aug- 
ments the sense, as in deprave, despoil. The Latin 
ds jure denotes by right; de facto, in fact, or actu ex- 


ting. 

D£A'€ON (dëkn), n. [L. diaconus.) 1. A person in the low- 
est degree of holy orders.—2. In Scotland, an overseer of 
the poor, and the master of an eee company. 

DEA'CON-ESS (dë'kn-ess), n. A female deacon in the prim. 

DEACONRY. )". The office, digni ministry of 

“C ON-RY, n. office, ty, or of a 

DEA‘€ON-SHIP, ¢ deacon or deaconess, Wy 

DEAD (ded), a. (Sax. dead.) 1. Deprived or destitute of 
life; deceased; defunct. 2. Having never had life, or 
having been deprived of vital action before birth. 3. With- 
outlife; inanimate. 4. Without Ms dora: life, 5. Imitat- 
ing death; deep or sound. 6. Perfectly still; motionless 
as death ; breathless. 7. Empty; vacant; not enlivened 
by variety. 8. Unemployed; useless; unprofitable. 9. 
Dull; inactive. 10. Dull; gloomy ; still; not enlivened. 
11. Still; deep; obscure. 12 Dull; not lively; not re- 
sembling life. 13. Dull; heavy. 14. Dull; frigid; life 
less; cold; not animated; not affecting. 15. Tasteless; 
vapid; spiritless. 16. Uninhabited. 17. Dull; without 
natural force or efficacy; not lively or brisk. 18. In a 
state of spiritual death; void of grace; lying under the 
power of sin. 19. Impotent; unable to procreate.—Rom., iv 

. Decayed in grace. 21. Not proceeding from epiritual 
life; not producing good works. 22 Proceeding from 
corrupt nature, not from spiritual life or a gracious prin- 
ciple. 23. Perfect or complete; as, a dead level, a dead 
certainty ; so, also, a dead shot, that is, a perfect or uncr 
ring markeman.—24. In law, cut off from the rights of a 
citizen; deprived of the power of enjoying the rights of 
property.—Dead language, a language which is no longer 
spoken or in common use by a people, and known only 
in writings; as, the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin.— Dead ris- 
ing, or rising line, the parta of a ship's floor or bottom 
throughout her length, where the floor timber is termin- 
ated on the lower futtock. 

DEAD (ded) n. 1. The dead signifies dead men. 2. The 
state of the dead ; or death. š 
DEAD (ded), n. The time when there is a remarkable still 

ness or gloom; depth; as in the midst of winter or ot 


night. 
v. É To lose life or force.—Bacon. 


t DEAD (ded), 
t DEAD Gedy v.t. To deprive of life, force, or vigor.— Ba 


con. 
DEAD’-€OL’OR-ING (ded-kullur-ing), . The first layer of 


o A genus of plants, the commelina. I | DEAD'-COL'ORVING (ded-kullur ng) m. "5 m 
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Culur$ in a picture, bringing ont its parts, usually iu sumo ' 


shade of gray. Ou these are superinduced the brighter 
finishing colora which give life and beauty to the painting. 
DERAD-DC1NG, & Destructive; killing.—Spenser, 

ORE DS a. So drunk as to be incapable of helping 
one’s se 

OBAD-EPE (ded?), n. [dead man's eye.) Among seamen, a 
round, tlattish, wooden block, encircled by a rope, or an 
iod bend and picrced with three holes, to receivo tho 

aniar. 

DEAD-HEXRTED, a. Having a dull, faint hcart. 

DÉAD-HEART'ED-NESGS, n. Pusillanimity. 

DRAD-KILL'ING, a Instantly killing.—Shak. 

DEAD-LETTER, s. A letter which lies for a certain 
riod uncalled for at the post-office, and is then sent to the 
General Post-office to be opened. 

DEÉAD-LIFT, n. The lifting of a thing at thc utmost dis. 
advantace, as of a dead body ; hence, an extreme exigency. 

DERAD-LIGHT (dedito), n. A strong wooden shutter, 
made to suit a cabin window, in which it is fixcd, to pre- 
vent the water from entering a ship in a stonn. 
RAD-MARCH, x. A piece of solemn music played at the 
interment of the dead. 

DEAD-NET-TLE, x. A pant of the genus lamium, and 
another of the genus galeopsis. 

DEAD-PLEDGE, n. A mortgage or pawning of things, or 
thing pawned.—Bailey. 

DEAD-RECR'ON-ING (ded’-rek‘n-ing), n. In navigation, the 
judgment or estimation of the place of a ship, without any 
observation of thc heavenly bodies; or an account of the 
distance she has run by the log, and of the course steered 
by the compass, and this rcctitied by due allowances for 
drift, lce-way, &c. 

DEAD-STRUE€EK, a. Confounded; struck with horror. 

DEAD-WA-TER, n. The eddy water closing in with a 
ship's etern as she passes through the water. 

DEAD WEIGHT, ^. 1. A heavy or oppressive burden. 
2. A name given to an advance by the Bank of England 
to the government, on account of half-pay and pensions 
to retired officers of the army and navy.— Gilbert. 

DEÉAD-WOOD, n. Blocks of timber laid on the keel of a 

ship, particularly at the extremities. 

DEAD- VORKS, x. pl. The parts of a ship which are 
above the surface of the water when she is laden. 

DEAD’EN (ded'n), v. t. (D. dooden.) 1. To deprive of a 
portion of vigor, force, or sensation; to abate vigor or 
action. 2. To blunt; to render less susceptible of feeling. 
3. To retard; to lessen velocity or motion. 4. To dimin- 
ish spirit; to make vapid or spiritless. 5. To take off 
gloss or brilliancy; to give a dead appearance. 

DEAD'ENED (ded'nd), pp. or a. Deprived of force or sen- 


sation; made vapid. 

DKAD'EN-ING, ppr. Deprived of force, velocity, &c. 

DEAD'I3H, a. scmbling what is dead; dull. 

DEAD'LI-HOOD, n. The state of the dead.— Pearson. 

DEAD'LI-NESS (ded'li-nes), x. The quality of being deadly. 

DEAD'LY (dedly) a. 1. That may occasion death. 2. 
Implacable; aiming to kill or destroy.—Syn. Mortal; fa- 
tal; destructive; murderous. 

DEADLY (ded1y), adv. 1. In a manner resembling death. 
2. Mortally. 3 Implacably; destructively.—4. In & vul- 

ar or ludicrous sense, vcry ; extremely. 

DEAD'LY-CAR'ROT, n. A plant of the genus thapsia. 

DEÉAD'LY-NIGHT'SHADE, n. A poisonous plant of the 
genus atropa, the belladonna. 

DEADNESS (ded'nes), n. 1. Want of natural life or vital 
power in an animal or plant. 2. Want of animation ; 

ullness; languor; as, the deadness of one's eyes. 3. 

Want of warmth or ardor ; coldness; frigidity ; as, dead- 
ness of fceling. 4. Vapidness; want of spirit. 5. State of 
being incapable of conccption, according to the ordinary 
lawa of nature. 6. Indifference ; mortification of the natu- 
ral desires; alienation of heart from temporal pleasures. 

“ DEAF (def in England, more commonly deef in America), 
a. (Sax. deaf; Ice. dauf; D.doof. This word is generall 
pronounced, in the United States, so as to rhyme with leaf, 
sheaf, &c., according to the uniform analogy of words of 
this kind. Such was the pronunciation in England, as late, 
at least, as the time of Temple and Prior; since which 
def has been introduced.) 1. Not perceiving sounds; not 
recciving impressions from sonorous bodies through the 
air. 2. Wanting the sense of hearing; having organs 
which do not perceive ecounds.—3. In a metaphorical sense, 
not listening; not regarding; not moved, persuaded, or 
convinced ; rejecting. 4. Without the ability or will to re- 
gard spiritual things; unconcerned. 5. Deprived of the 
power of hearing; deafened. 6. Stifled; imperfect; ob- 
scurely heard. 

“DEAF, v.t. To deafen—Dryden. 

DEAF-MOTE, n. A deaf and dumb person. 

DEAFELY, a. Lonely; solitary; far from neighbors. 

* DEAF'EN (deef'n or def'n), v. t. 1. To make deaf; to 
deprive of the power of hearing; to impair the organs of 
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hearing, so as tu render them unimprcssible to sounds 
2 To stun; to render incapable of perceiving sounds dis: 
tinctly.—3. In architecture, to deafen a floor, i» to render it 
impervious to sound by filling the spacc beneath with 
mortar and other substances. 

DRAF ENED (défnd or def'nd), pp. Made deaf; stunned. 

DEAF'EN-ING, ppr. or a. Making deaf; rendering impervi- 
ous to sound. 

* DEAF LY (dlecfty or def Ty), ado. Without scnseof sounds, 
obscurvly heard. 

* DEAFNESS (deef'nes or dcf‘nes), n. 1. Incapacity of 
perceiving sounds; the state of the organs which prevents 
the impressions which constitute hearing. 2. Unwilling- 
nese to hcar and rcgard; voluntary rejection of what is 
addressed to the ear and to the undcrstanding. 

DEAL, v. t; pret. and pp. dealt, pron. delt. (Sax. delan, be- 

delan, gedelan.) 1. To divide; to part; to separate; 
hence, to divide in portions; to distribute. Often follow. 
ed by out; as, to deal out blessings. 2. To scatter; to 
throw about; as, to deal out curscs; to deal out cards. 3. 
To throw out in succession; to give one after another; 
as, to dcal blows. 

DEAL, v. £ 1. To traffic; to trade; to negotiate. 2. To 
act between man and man; to intervene; to transact or 
negotiate between mcn. 3. To bebavc well or ill; to act; 
to conduct one's self in relation to others; as. to deal 
kindly. 4. To distribute cards. 

To deal by. To treat, either well or ill.— To deal in. 1. To 
have to do with; to be engaged in; to practice. 2 To 
trade in.— To deal with. 1. To treat in any manncr; to 
use well or ill 2. To contend with; to treat with, b 
way of opposition, check, or correction. 3. To treut wi 
by way of discipline, in ecclesiastical affairs ; to admonish. 

DEAL, n. (Sax. del, aal, gedal.) 1. Literally, a division; a 
part or portion: hence, an indefinite quantity, degree, or 
extent. 2. The division or distribution of cards; the art 
or practice of dealing cards. 3. The division of a pieco 
of timber made by sawing; a pine board or plank. 

DE-AL'BATE, v. t. [L. . To whiten. (Little used.) 

DE-AL-BA'TION, n. The act of bleaching; a whitening. 

DEALED, pp. Divided; thrown out. 

DEAL‘ER, z. 1. One who deals; one who has to do with 
any iat or has concern with. 2. A trader; a trafficer; 
a shopkeeper ; a broker; a merchant; [a word of very er- 
tensive use.) 3. One who distributes cards to the players 

DEALING, ppr. 1. Dividing ; distributing; throwing ort. 2 
Trading; trafficking; negotiating. 3. ‘Treating ; behaving 

DBAL'NG, n. 1. Conduct in relation to others. 2 Inter- 
course in buying and selling. 3. Intercourse of business 
or friendship.—BSvN. Behavior; treatment; traffic ; trade; 
business; negotiation; commerce ; concern; intercourse; 
communion. 

DEALT (delt), pret. and pp. Distributed; scattered; given 
in succession; traded; conducted. 

t DE-AN'BU-LATE, v. i. [L. deambulo.] To walk abroad. 

DE-AN-BU-LATION, n. The act of walking abroad.—Elyot. 

DE-AM'BU-LA-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to walks. 

DE-AN'BU-LA-TO-RY, m. A place to walk in. 

DEAN, n. [Fr. doyen ; Arm. dean ; Sp. dean, decano.) 1. In 
England, an ecclesiastical dignitary in cathedral and col- 
legiate churches, and the head of a chapter.—Rural Dean. 
See in verbo. 2. An officer in each college of the univers- 
ities in England.—3. In the United States, the registrar of 
the faculty in some colleges, particularly in medica] in- 
stitutions.—Dean and chapter are the bishop's council, to 
aid him with their advice in affairs of religion, and in the 
temporal concerns of his see. 

D£AN'ER-Y, ^. The office or the revenue of a dean. 2 
The house of a dean.— Shak. 3. The jurisdiction of a dean. 

D£AN'SHIP, n. The office of a dean. 

DEAR, a. (Sax. oars 1. Scarce; not plentiful ; costly ; as, 
a dear year.— ; (obs.] 2 Bearing a high price in 
comparison of the usual price ; more costly than usual; 
of a higher price than the customary one. 3. Of a high 
value in estimation ; atly valued; beloved; precious. 

t DEAR, a. (Sax. derian.] Hurtful; grievous; hateful.—Shak 

t DEAR, v. i. To make dear.—Shelion. 

DEAR,» A darling; a word denoting tender affection ot 
endearment; as, my dear. : : 

DEAR'~BOUGHT (-baut) a. Purchased at a high price. 

D£AR'-LÓV ED (-luvd), a. Greatly beloved —Sh 

DEAR’BORN, n. A light four-wheeled carriage. 

DEAR'LING. See DARLING. 

DEARLY, adv. 1. At a high pee 

t DEARN, a. (Sax. deorn.] Lonel 

DEARNESS, n. 1. Scarcity; high price, or a higher price 
than the customary one. 2. Fondness; nearness to the 
heart or affections; great value in estimation; precious. 
ness ; tender love. 

+ DEARN'LY, ade. Secretly; privately; mournfully. 

DEARTH (derth), n. 1. Scarcity; which makes food dear 
9. Want; need; famine. 3. Barrenness; sterility; as, 
dearth of incident in a story. 


9. With great fondness 
; solitary ; melancholy 


* See Synopsis. i, E, 1, &c., long.—Ă, E, L, &c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—NOVE, BOOK. 
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DE-AR-TI€ U-LATE, v. & To disjoint. 

ORATI (deth), n. (Max. death.) 1. That state of a being, an- 
ima! or vegetable. but more particularly of an animal. in 
yvhich there is a total and permanent cessation of all the 
vital functions, when the organs have not only ceuscd to 
ect, but have lost the susccptibility of rencwed action. 2. 
The state of the dcad. 3. ‘The manner of dying. 4. The 
imagc of mortality represented by a skclcton. 5. Murder; 
as, a man of death. 6. Cause of dcath; dcstroycr or agent 
of death; as, it was the death of him; he caught his death 
by that exposure. Addison.—7. In poetry, the means or 
instrument of death; as, a leaden death.—Dryden. 8. In 
theology, perpetual scparation from God, and eternal tor- 
ments; called thc second deatk.—Rev, ii. 9. Separation or 
alienation of the soul from God; a being under the domin- 
ion of sin, and destitute of gracc or divine life; called spir- 
itual death. —Civil death ia the separation of a man from 
civil socicty, or from thc enjoyment of civil rights; as by 
banishment.—“yn. Dcceasc ; demise; departure; disso- 
lution; exit; extinction; mortality; destruction. 

DEATH'-BED (dcth'bed), n. The bed on which a person 
dies. or is confined in his last sickness. 

DEATH’-BOD-ING, a. Portending death.— Skak. 

DEATH'-DART-ING, a. Darting or inflicting death. 

DEATIH'-DO-ING, a. Inflicting death —Kirby. 

DEATH'-DOOMED, a. Doomed to death.—Coleridge. 

DEATH'-STROKE, n. The stroke of death. 

DEATIH-RAT-TLE (deth’rat-l), n. A rattling in the throat 
of a dying person. 

DEATH'-SHAD-OWED, a. Surrounded by the shades of 
death.—More. 

DERATH'-TO-KEN (deth'tóà-kn) n. That which indicates 
approaching death.—Shak. 

DE -WATCH. n. A small beetle, whose ticking, which 
is really the call of the male for its mate, has been weakly 
supposed to prognosticate death. 

DEATH'FUL, a. Full of slaughter; murderous; destructive. 

DEATH'FUL-NESS, n. Appearance of death.— Taylor. 

DEATH’LESS, a. Immortal; not subject to death, destruc- 
tion, or extinction. 

DEATH LIKE, a. 1. Resembling death; gloomy; still; calm; 
quiet; peaceful; motionless; like death in horror or in 
stillness, 2. Resembling death ; cadaverous. 

DEATH'S-DO6OR (deths'dóre), n. A near approach to death; 
the gates of death.— Taylor. 

DEÉATH'S-MAN, n. An executioner ; a hangman. 

DEATH^WARD, adv. Toward death.—Beaumont and Fi. 

DE-AU'RATE, v. t. A deauro.] To gild. (Little used.] 

DE-AURATE, a. Gilded. 

TOE AVEA TIUN: n. The act of gilding. 

!DE-BA€'€HATE, v. £ To rave and bluster, as a bacchanal. 

IDE-BA€-CHA'TION, n. A raving. 

DE-BA€'LE, n. (Fr. A violent rush or torrent of waters, 
breaking down all opposing barriera, and carrying away 
rocks, &c., in its course.— Lyell. 

DE-B&R’, v. £ To cut off from entrance; to hinder from 
approach, entry, or enjoyment.—Syn. To exclude; de- 

rive; hinder; preclude; shut out. 

tDE-BARB, v.t. To deprive of the beard. 

DE-BARK’, v. t. [Fr. debarguer.] To land from a ship or boat ; 
| to remove from on board any water-craft, and place on 
land; to disembark. (It is less used than s MS 
DE-BARK' v.i. To leave a ship or boat and pass to the land. 

DE-BARK-ATION, n. The act of disembarking. 

DE-BARKED’ (de-birkt), pp. Removed to land from on 
board a ship or boat. 

DE-BARK‘ING, ppr. Removing from a ship to the land; 
going from on d a vessel. 

DE-BAR'RED (de-bird)), pp. Hindered from approach, en- 
trance, or possession. 

DE-BAR'RING, ppr. Preventing from approach, entrance, 
or enjoyment. 

DE-BAR' RING, n. Hinderance from ap 

DE-BASE, v.t. 1 To reduce from a er to a lower state, 
in quality or respectability. 2. To reduce or lower in qual- 
ity, purity, or value ; to adulterate; as, to debase the coin. 
3. Tolower or degrade; to make mean or despicable ; as, 
to debase one's principles. 4. To sink in purity or elegance; 
to vitiate by meanness; as, to debase one's style.—SYvN. To 
humble; de e; depress; lower; disgrace. 

DE-BAS'ED (ae-báste^, pp. ora. Reduced in estimated val- 
ue; lowered in estimation; reduced in purity, fineness, 

ality, or value; adulterated ; degraded ; rendered mean. 

DE-BASEMENT, n. The act of debasing; degradation ; 
reduction of purity, fineness, quality, or value; adultera- 
tion; a atate of being debased. 

DE-BAS'ER, n. One who debases or lowers in estimation, 
or in value; one who degrades or renders mean; that 
which debases. 

DE-BASTNG,ppr.ora. 1. Reducing in estimation or worth ; 
adulterating ; reducing in purity or elegance ; degrading ; 
Ka: mean. 2. a. Lowering; tending to debase or 

egrade. 
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argumenta; to strivc to maintain a cause by rcasoning; 
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DE-BAS'ING-LY, adv. Bo as to dcbase. 

DE-BAT'A-BLE, a. That may be debated ; diaputablu sut 
ject to controversy or contention. ; 

DE-BATE’ w. (Fr. 1. Conuntion in words or argu 
menta; discussion for clucidating truth; strife in argu 
ment or reasoning between persons of diffcrent opinions, 
dispute; controversy. 2. Strife; contcntion. 3. Thc 
cr of being disputed.—4. Debate or debates, the published 
report of arguments for and azuinst a measure. 

DE-BATE. v. t. (Fr. debattre] To contend for in words or 


to dispute ; to discuss; to arguc ; to contest, as opposing 
arties. 

DE-BATE, v.i. 1. To debate on or in, to deliberate ; to 
discuss or examine diftercnt arguments in the mind. 2 
To dispute. 3. To engage in combat; (not in use. 

DE-BAT'ED, pp. or a. Disputed; argued; discussc 

DE-BATE'FUL, a 1. Of things, contested; occasioning 
contention.—Spenser. 2. Of persons, quarrelsomc ; con- 
tentious. [Little used.) 

DE-BATEFUL-LY. adv. With contention.—SAerwood. 

DE-BATEMENT, n. 
[ Little used.] 

DEBER m. One who debates; a disputant ; a contro 
vertist. 

DE-BATING, ppr. or a. Disputing; discussing; contend 
ing by arguments. 

DE-BATING SO-CYE.-TY, n. A society for the purpose of 
debate. and improvement in extemporaneous epeaking 

DE-BATING-LY, adv. In the manner of debate. 

DE-BAUCH", e. t. (Fr. debaucher.] 1. To corrupt or vitiate. 
as, to debauch the principles of the young. 2. To corrupt 
with lewdness. 3. To seduce from duty or allegiance; as, 
to debauch the soldiery.—Syn. To pervert; mislead; do- 
file; pollute. 

DE-BAUCH', n. (Fr. debauche.] Excess in eating or drink. 
ing; intemperance; drunkenness ; gluttony ; lewdness. 
DE-BAUCH'ED (de-bawcht), pp. or a. Corrupted ; vitiated 

in morals or purity of character. 

DE-BAUCH'ED-LY, adv. In a protligate manner. 

DE-BAUCH'ED-NESS, n. Intemperance.— Bp. Hall. 

DEB-AU-CHEE' (deb-o-shee), n. A man given to intemper- 
ance Gr pachansa excesses. But chiefly,a man habitu- 

lewd. 

DE-BAUCH'ER, n. One who debauches or corrupts others : 
a seducer to lewdness, or to any dereliction of duty. 

DE-BAUCH'ER-Y, n. 1. Excess in the pleasures of the ta . 
ble; gluttony ; intemperance. But chiefly, habitual lewd- 
ness; excessive unlawful indulgence of lust. 2. Corrup- 
tion of fidelity ; seduction from duty or allegiance. 

DE.BAUCH'MENT, n. The act of debauching or corrupt 

; the act of seducing from virtue or duty. 


Controversy ; deliberation. — Shak 


DE-BAUCHNESS, 2 
DE-BAUCHTNESS, $x. Excess. 
| DE BELLATE, be. t. [L. debello.] To subdue. 


tDE-BEL-LA'TION, n. The act of conquering or subduing 

DE BENE ESSE. (Lat) In law, to take an order or tes 
timony de bene esse, is to take or allow it for the present, 
but subject to be suppressed on a further examination. 

DE-BENT"URE, n. (Fr. 1. A writing acknowledging a 
debt; a writing or certificate signed by a public officer, as 
evidence of a dcbt due to some person.—2. In the customs, 
& certificate of drawback ; a writing which states that a 
person is entitled to a certain sum fram the government, 
on the exportation of specified goods, the duties on which 
have been paid. 

DE-BENTURED,a. Debentured goods are those for which a 
debenture has been given, as being entitled to drawback. 
DEBILE, a. (L. debilis; Fr. debile.] Relaxed; weak; fee- 

ble ; lan ; faint; without XU ig amie: 
DE-BILT-TATE, v. t. (L. debilito.] To impair the stren 
of; to make faint or languid—Syn, To weaken; 
ble; rclax ; enervate ; bring low. 
DE-BIL1-TA-TED, pp. Weakened ; enfeebled ; relaxed. 
DE-BIL1-TA-TING, ppr. or a. Weakening; enfeebling; im- 
airing AL m 
DE-BIL-I-TATION, n. The act of weakening ; relaxation. 

DE-BIL'I-TY, n. (L. debilitas] Relaxation of the solids; 
languor of body.—Syn. Weakness; feebleness ; infirmi- 
ty; faintness; imbecility. 

DEBTT, x. (L. debitum.) Debt. It is usually written debt. 
But it is used in mercantile language; as, the debit side ot 
an eccount. 

DEBIT, v.t. 1. To charge with debt. 2. To enter an ac 
count on the debtor side of a book. 

DEBTT-ED, pp. 1 Charged in debt; made debtor on ao 
count 2 Charged to one's debt, as money or goods. 

DEBTT-ING, ppr. 1. Making debtor on account, as a per 
son. 9. Charging to the debt of a person, as goods. 

| DEBIT-OR. n. ^A debtor.—Shak. 
DE-BI-TU'MIN-IZE, v. £. To deprive of bitumen. —Lyell. 
DE.BI-TÜMIN-IZED, pp. or a. Deprived of bitumen. 
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DER-O.NAIR' (Jeb-bon.n ,& [Fr) Cil; Ue; com- 
waiaant ; eise Moa e did 

t DER-O-NAIR1-TY, &. Graciousness; gentleness; elegance 
of manners. — Donne. 

! DER-O-NAIR LY, ade. In a meck and gentle manner. 

t DEB-O-NAIR NESS, a Gentleness; inecknces; kindness. 
DE-ROUCH' (de-boosh’), r. £ (Fr. deboucher.] To issue or 
march out of a confined place, or from defies, es troops. 
DE-BRIS (d&-brce), n. (Fr.] Literally, ruins or fragments. 
elu . masses of rock and other substances, detached 
from the summit and sides of a mountain, and piled up 

below. — Brande. 

DEBT (det), n. [L. debitum.) 1. That which is due from 
one person to another, whether money, goods, or serv- 
ices; that which one person is bound to pay or perform 
to another. 2 That which: any one is obliged to do or to 
suffer.—3. In law, an action to recover a debt —4. In 
Scripture, sin ; trespass ; guilt; crime; that which renders 
liable to punishment —3Yvw. Due; obligation ; liability. 

t DEBT'ED (det'ted), pp. Indebted ; obliged to.—Shak. 

DEBT-EE' (dettee^), ». A creditor; one to whom a debt is 
due. — Blackstone. 

DEBT'LESS (detles) a. Free from debt.-- Chaucer. 

DEBTOR (dettor), n. (L. debitor.) 1. The person who 
owes another either money, goods, or services. 2. One 
who is under obligation to do something. 3. The side of 
an account in which debts are charged. See Desir. 

t DEB-UL-LI"TION, #. A bubbling or seething over. 

DE-BUT' (dá-bu^, n. (Fr.] A first appearance before the 
public, as of an actor, or public speaker, &c.; the begin- 
ning of an enterprise.— Brande. 

DEB-U-.TANT" (dob-u-tàng), n. A person who makes a first 
appearance before the public. 

DE€'A-CHORD, Yn. [Gr.dexa and xopón.] 1. A music- 

DE€-A-€CHORD'ON, y instrument, among the ancients, 
often strings. 2. Something consisting of ten parts. 

t DE€-A-€U'MI-NA-TED, a. (L. decacuminatus.] Having the 
top or point cut off. 

DE€A-DAL, a. Pertaining to ten; consisting of tens. 

DECADE, w. (L. decas, decadis ; Fr. decade.) The sum or 
pumber of ten ; an aggregate consisting of ten. 


DE-€A'DEN.CY, $ 
DE€'A-GON, n. [Gr. dexa and yowa.] In geometry, a plane 
figure having ten sides and ten angles. 


DE€-A-6YNT.A, n. (Gr.ócxa and yuyn.] In botany, an order 
of plants having ten styles. 

DE€-AGYNTAN, 2, In botany, having ten styles. 

DE-CAÓ'YN-OUS, $ » 8 

DE€-A-HEDRAL, a. Having ten sides. 

DE€-A-H£'DRON, n. [Gr. dexa and spa.) In geometry, a 
solid figure or body having ten sides. 

DE-€AL'I-TER, ìn. (Gr. dexa, and litre.) A French meas- 

DE€A-LI-TRE,§ ure of capacity, containing ten litres. 

DE-€AL’O-GIST, n. One who explains the decalogue. 

DE€'A-LOGUE (dek'a-log), n. (Gr. ó«xa and Aoyos.] The 
ten commandments or precepts given by God to Moses. 

DE-€AN'E-RON, n. (Gr. dexa, ten, and ucpoc, part.) A vol- 
ume consisting of ten books; applied particularly to the 
celebrated collection of tales by ccio. 

DE-CANE-TER, ?^. (Gr. dexa and yerpov] A French 

DE€A-ME-TRE, $ measure of length, consisting of ten 
metres, and equal to 393,71 English inches. 

DE-CAMP,, v. i. (Fr. decamper.] 1. To remove or depart 
from a camp ; to march off. Hence, 2. In a wider sense, 
to depart ; to take one's self off ; as, he decamped in haste. 

ub [IP'MENT, n. Departure from a camp ; a marching 
off. 

DE€'A-NAL, a. Pertaining to a deanery. 

DE-€ANDRI-A, n. (Gr. dexa and aynp.j] In botany, a class 

DEGAN DRAN ja Henn 

DE-CANDROUS, le. Having ten stamens. 

DE€-AN"GU-LAR, a. (Gr. dexa, and angular.) Having ten 
angles. — Lee. 

DE-€ANT v. t. (L. decanto.) To pour off gently, as liquor 
from ite sediment ; or to pour from one vessel into anotner. 

DE-CANT-A'TION, n. The act of pouring a clear superna- 
tant fluid from its lees or sediment, or from one vessel 
into another. 

DE OUVEM pp. Poured off, or from one vessel into an- 


other. 
DE-CANTER, n. 1. A vessel used to decant liquors, or for ' 


receiving decanted liquors. A glass vessel or bottle used 


for holding wine or other liquors. 2. One who decants liq- 
uors; [rare. 
DE-CANTING, ppr. Pouring off, as liquor from its lees, or 


from one ve to another. 
DE-CAPH'YL-LOUS, a. (Gr. ¿exa and gvAXov.] Having ten 
leaves — Martyn. 
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DE-€AP'I-TATE, e. t. |L. decapito] To cut off the head.— 
Sra. To behead; decolate. 

DE-€APT.TÀA-TED, pp. Behended. 

DE-€AP1-TX-TING, ppr. Behending. 

DE-€AP-I-TA TION, n. The act of beheading. 

DEE AFOD, n. (Gr. dexa and wovs.) An animal having teo 
eet. 

DE-C€iR'BON-ATE. e.t. To deprive a carbonate of its acid 

DE-€XR-BON-I-ZA'TION, n. € action or procces of do 
priving a substance of carbon.— Bell. 

DE-CAR'BON-IZE, v. & To deprive of carbon. 

DE-CAR'BON-IZ ED, pp. Deprived of carbon. 

DE-€XAR'BON-IZ-ING, ppr. Depriving of carbon. 

DE-€A4RDIN-AL-IZE, v. t. [de and cardixal.] To remota 
from the rank of a cardinal.— Howell. 

DE€'A-STIE€H (dek’a-stik), n. [Gr. dexa and cruxos] A 
poem consisting of ten hnes. 

DE€'A-STTLE, ». (Gr. dexa and corvos.) A portico with 
ten columns in front. 

DE€-A-SYL-LABT€, a. Having ten syllables. 

DE-€ÀY' (de-kà), v. i. (Fr. dechoir.) 1. To pass gradually 
from a sound, prosperous, or cct state, to a less perfect 
state, or toward destruction; to be gradually impaired. 
9. To become weaker.—Syn. To decline; waste; wither; 
fade ; fail. 

DE-CAY',v.t To cause to fail; to impair; to bring to a 
worse state. (Rarely used.) 

DE-€iY’, n. 1. Gradual failure of health, strength, sound 
ness, prosperity, or any species of excellence or perfec 
tion; decline to a worse or less perfect state; tendency 
toward dissolution or extinction; a statc of depravation 
or diminution. 2. Declension from prosperity; decline 
of fortune. 3. Cause of decay ; pa usual.) 

DE-€AY'ED (de-káde^, pp. or a. Having fallen from a good 
or sound state; impaired ; weakened; diminished. 

DE-€AY'ED-NESS, n. A state of being impaired ; decayed 
state. 

DE-CAY'ER, n. That which causes decay.—Shak. 

DE-€1Y'ING, ppr. or a. Failing; declining; passing from 
a good, prosperous, or sound state to a worse condition ; 


D “ELY1NG, n. Decay; decline. 
DE-CEASE’, n. [L. decessus.] Literally, departure ; herce, 
departure from this life.—Srn. Death; demise; dissolu- 
tion ; exit. 
DE-CEASE’, v. i. To depart from this life; to die. 
DE-CEAS'ED (de-seest), pp. or a. Departed from life. 
This is used as a passive participe], 
DE-CEASTNG, ppr. Departing from life; dying. 
DECRE TE f. (L. decedens.) A deceased person.— Lars 
enn. 
DE-CEIT’ (deseet), n. (Norm. deceut; L. deceptio.) 1. Lit- 
erally, a catching or ensnaring. Hence, the misleading of 
a person; the leading of another person to believe what 
ia false, or no: to believe what is true, and thus to insnare 
him. 2. Device intended to mislead.—3. In Scripture. that 
which is obtained by guile, fraud, or oppression.—1. In 
law, any underhand practice used to defraud another.— 
Syn. Deception; fallacy; duplicity; guile; art; artifice; 
cunning; fraud; trick; cheat; craft; collusion; shift; 
doubie dealing; stratagem; treachery ; wile. 
DE-CEITFUL, a. 1. Tending to mislead, deceive, or in- 
snare. 2. Full of deceit—Srn. Delusive; fallacious ; il. 
lusive ; fraudulent; trickish ; insidious; designing; wily; 
false ; hollow ; counterfeit; hypocritical; insincere. 
DE-CEITFUL-LY, adv. In a deceitful manner ; fraudulent- 
LE with deceit; in a manner or with a view to deceive. 
DE-C£IT'FUL-NESS, n. 1. Tendency to mislead or de 
ceive. 2. The quality of being fraudulent. 3. The dispo- 
sition to deceive. 
DE-CEIT'LESS8, a. Free from deceit.—Hall. 
DE-CEIV’A-BLE, a. 1. Subject to deceit or imposition ; ca- 
ble of being misled or entrapped ; exposed to imposture. 
ect or apt to produce error or deception; de- 
cei 
DE-CEIV’A-BLE-NESS, n. 1. Liableness to be deceived. 
9. Liableness to deceive ; as, with all deceitableness of un- 
righteousness.—2 Thess. 
DE-CEIV’A-BLY, adv. In a deceivable manner. 
DE-CEIVE’ (de-séve), v. t. (L. decipio; Fr. deceroir.) 1. To 
cause to err; to cause to believe what is false, ur disbe- 
lieve what is true; to impose on. 2. To cut off from ex. 
tation; to frustrate or disappoint; as, to deceire one's 
Dopes. 3. To take from; to rob.—Bacon; (not uscd.]— 
Syn. To mislead; beguile; delude; illude; cheat; circum- 
vent; overreach ; mock; fail. 
DE-CEIV’ED (de-seevd^, pp. or a. Misled; led into error; 
beguiled; cheated ; deluded. 
DE-CEIVER, n. One who deccives; one who leads into 
error; a cheat; an impostor. 
DECEIVING, ppr- Misleading; insnaring; cheating; be- 
guiling. 
DE-CEM®BER, n. (L. December.) The last month in the 
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year, in which the sun enters the tropic of Capricorn, and 
makes the winter solstice. 

DE-CEM-DEN'TATE, a. (L. decem and dentatus] Having 
ten points or teeth. 

DE-CEM'FID, a. (L. decer and fido.) Ten-cleft; divided 
into ten parts; having ten divisions. 

DE-CEM-LO€9-LAR, a. (L. decem and loculus.) Having 
ten cells for seeda. 

DE-CEM'PE-DAL, a. [L. decem and pes.) Ten feet in length. 

DE-CEM"'VIR, n.; pl. DECEM'viRI or Decem’vins. (L. decem 
and vir.] One of ten magistrates, who had absolute au- 
thority in ancient Rome. 

DE-CEM'VI-RAL, a. Pertaining to the decemvirs in Rome. 

DE-CEM'VI-RATE, n. (L. decemviratus.] 1. The office or 
term of office of the decemvirs or ten magistrates in Rome, 
who had absolute authority for two years. 2. A body of 
ten men in authority. 

t DE‘CENCE. The same as seng 

DE'CEN-CY, n. (Fr. decence; L. decentia.) 1. That which 
is fit, euitable, or becoming, in words or behavior; pro- 
priety of form, in social intercourse, in actions, or dis- 
course; decorum i proper Senay becoming ceremo- 
ny. It has a special reference to behavior. 2. Suitable- 
ness to character; propriety. 3. Propriety in speech; 
modesty; opposed to ribaldry, or obscenity. 

DE-CEN'NA-RY, n. [L. decennis, decennium.] 1. A period 
of ten years. 2. À tithing consisting of ten freeholders 
and their families. 

DE-CENNI-AL, a. (L. decennalis.] Continuing for ten years; 
Apr A ten years; or happening every ten years. 

DE-CEN'NO-VAL, a. (L. decem and novem] Pertaining 

DE-CEN'NO-VA-RY, $ to the number nineteen; designa- 
ting a pened or circle of nineteen years. 

D£E'CENT, a. (L. decens ; Fr.decent] 1. Becoming; fit; suit- 
able, in words, behavior, dress, and ceremony. 2. Come- 
ly; not gaudy or ostentatious. 3. Not immodest.—4. In 
popular language, moderate ; tolerable; not large; as, a 

t fortune. “ There was not a decent unity in any one 
ublic measure."— Burke's Am. Taz. 

DE'CENT-LY, adv. 1. In a decent or becoming manner ; 
with propriety of behavior or speech. 2. Without im- 
modesty. 3. Moderately ; tolerably. 

D£'CENT-NESS, n. Decency. 

DE-CEP-TI-BIL'I-TY, n. The quality or state of being ca- 

able or liable to be deceived. 

DE-CEP'TI-BLE, a. That may be deceived.— Brown. 

DE-CEP'TION (de-sep'shun), m s deceptio.] 1. Theactof 
dece inr or misleading. 2. The state of being deceived 
or misled. 3. Artifice practiced.—Svw. Duplicity; guile; 
fraud; trick; cheat; imposition; double dealing; fallacy. 

DE-CEP'TIOUS (de-sep’shus), a. Tending to deceive ; de- 
ceitful.—Shak. 

DE-CEP'TIVE, a. Tending to deceive; nang 
mislead, or impress false opinions. — Syn. 
sive ; illu: ; fallacious; deceitful. 

DE-CEP*TIVE-LY, adv. In a manner to deceive. 

DE-CEP'TIVE-NESS, n. The state of deceiving, or tenden- 
eG deceive. 

* DE-CEP'TO-RY,a. Tending to deceive; containing qual- 
ities or means adapted to mislead. 

1 DE-CERN’, v. t. (L. decerno.] To judge; to estimate. 

DE-CERN’ED, pp. Judged; estimated. 

DE-CERNTNG, Ti Judging; estimating. 


ower to 
se ; delu- 


t DE-CERPT,, a. [L. decerptus.] Croppe 

DE-CERP'TI-BLE, a. That may be plucked or taken off. 

DE-CERP'TION, ^. (L.decerpo.] A pulling or plucking off; 
a cropping.—Glanville. 

DE-CER-TATION, n. [L. decertatio.) Strife; contest for 
mastery.—Brown. [Little used.) 

DE-CES'SION (de-sesh'un), n. (L. decessio.] Departure. 

DE-CHÁRN', v. t. (Fr. decharmer.] To remove a spell or 
enchantment; to disenchant.—H ; 

DE-CHXRM'ED (de-chürmd^, pp. Disenchanted. 


DE-CHARM'NG, ppr. Removing a spell. 

DE-CHRISTIAN-IZE kristyano), v. & To turn from 
Christianity; to banish Christian belief and principles 
from. —J. P. Smith. 


DE-€HRISTIAN-IZED, pp. Turned from Christianity. 
DE-CHRISTIAN-IZ-ING, ppr. Turning from Christianity. 
DE-CID'A-BLE, a. That may be decided.—Jones. 
DE-CIDE’, v. t. (L. decido.) 1. To end; to determine, as a 
controversy. 2 To end or determine, as a dispute or 
uarreL 3. To end or determine a combat or battle. 4. 
o determine ; to settle; to fix the event of. 5. In gener- 
al, to end; to terminate. 
DE-CTDE', v. i. To determine; to form a definite opinion; 
to come to a conclusion. 
DE-CIDED, pp. Determined; ended; concluded. 
DE-CID'ED, a. 1. That apin decision; clear; unequivo- 
cal; that puts an end to doubt. P. Henry.—2. Resolute; 
determined. 
DE-CID'ED-LY, adv. In a decided or determined manner; 
clearly; indisputably. 


clearly; indisputably. bB Í ororation. 2. To harangue; to epeak loudly 
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t DE-CI'DENCE, =. (L. decídens.] A falling of.— Brown. 

DE-CID'ER, n. One who determines a cause or contest 

DE-CIDING, ppr. Determining; ending; concluding. 

DE-CID'U-OUS, a. [L. deciduus.] Falling; having only a 
temporary existence, as in animals certain kinds of hair 
horns, teeth, &c., are deciduous. Im botany, a deciduous 
leaf is one which falls in autumn. 

DE-CID'8-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of falling once a 


DÉCTGRAM, Yn. A French weight of one tenth of a 

DEC'I-GRAMME,$ gramme. 

tDE'CIL, n. An aspect or position of two planets, when they 
are distant froin each other a tenth part of the zodiac. 

DE-CILT-TER, ln. A French measure of capacity equal 

DEC'I-LI-TRE, $ to one tenth of a litre. 

DE-CILL'ION (de-sil'yun), n. According to the English no- 
tation, & number expressed by & unit with 60 ciphers an- 
nexed; according to the French wotation, a unit with 33 
ciphers ennexed. 

DE-CILLTONTH (-yunth), a. Pertaining to a decillion. 

DECT-MAL, a. (L. decimus.) 1. Numbered by ten. 2 In- 
creasing or diminishing by tens; as, decimal fractions. 3, 
Tenth.— Decimal arithmetic is that in which we count by 
tens. 

DECT.MAL, n. A tenth; a fraction having some power of 
ten for its denominator. 

DEC1-NAL-LY, adv. By tens; by means of decimals. 

DEC1-MATE, v. t. (L. decimo.] To tithe; to take tho 
tenth part. 2. To select by lot and punish with death 
every nin man. 3. To take every tenth. 

DECT-MA-TED, pp. Tithed; taken by lota. 

DECTI-MA-TING, ppr. Tithing; selecting every tenth. 

DEC-I-MA‘TION, n. 1. A tithing; a selection of every tenth 
bylot 2 The selecting by lot for punishment every tenth 
man in a company or regiment, &c. 

DEC1-MA-TOR, n. One who selects every tenth man for 

unishment.—South. 

DE-CIN’E-TER, ln. A French measure of length equal 

DEC'I-ME-TRE, $ to the tenth part of a metre. 

DECT-.MO-SEX'TO, n. (L.] A book is in decimo-sezto when 
a sheet is folded into sixteen leaves.— Taylor. 

DE-CI'PHER (-si'fer), v. t. (Fr. dachigrer.] 1. Literally, to 
explain what is written in ciphers, by finding what letter 
each character or mark represents. 2 To unfold; to un- 
ravel what is intricate; to explain what is obscure or dif- 
ficult to be understood. 3. To write out; to mark down 
in characters; (uncommon.] 4. To stamp; to mark; to 
characterize.—SAak ; (unusual) 

DE-CIPHER-A-BLE, a. That may be deciphered. 

DE-CYPHERED, pp. Explained; unraveled; marked. 

DE-CYPHER-ER, n. One who explains what is written in 


ciphers. 

DE-CYPHER-ING, ppr. 1. Explaining; detecting the lettera 
represented S Ae malas unfolding; marking. 2. n. The 
act of explaining or unfolding. 

DE-CIS'ION (de-sizh'un), n. (L. decisio.) 1. Determination, 
as ofa question or doubt; final judgment or opinion, in a 
case which has been under deliberation or discussion. 2 
Determination of & contest or event; end of a struggle; 
as, they resorted to the decision of arms. 3. Firmness and 
stability of purpose ; as, decision of character.—4. In Scot- 
land, & narrative or report of the proceedings of the court 
of sessions. 5. Report of the opinions and determinations 
of any tribunal; as, the decisions of & court. 6. Act of 
Ic division ; (not used.] ° 

DE-CYSIVE, a. 1. Having the power or quality of deter 
mining a question, doubt, or any subject of deliberation 
puring an end to controversy. 2. Having the power of 

etermining a contest or event; as, a decisive blow.—SYN 
Final; conclusive; convincing. 

DE-CYSYVE-LY, adv. In a conclusive manner. 

DE-CT'SIVE-NESS, n. 1. The etate of being decisive; force, 
conclusiveness. 2. The power of an event to put an end 
to a contest. 

DE-Cf¥SO-RY, a. Able to decide or determine. 

DEEK, v. t. (D. dekken ; G. decken.) 1. Primarily, to cover 
to overspread; to put on. 2. To clothe; to dress the per 
son; but usually, to clothe with more than ordinary ele 
gance; to array ; to adorn; to embellish. 3. To furnish 
with & deck, as a vessel. 

DEEK, n. 1. The covering of a ship, which constitutes a 
floor, made of timbers and planks. 2. A pack of cards 
pue regularly on each other. 

DEER MD (dekt), pp. Covered; adorned; furnished with a 

he : 

DE€KER, =. 1. One who decks or adorns; acoverer.—2. 
Of a ship, we say, she is a two-decke? or a three-decker, that 
is, she has two decks or three decks. , 

DECKING, ppr. Covering; arraying; adorning. 

DE€K‘ING, n. Ornament; embellishment. e 

DE-€LIIM’, v. i. (L. declamo.] 1. To speak a sct oration in 
public; to speak rhetorically; to make a formal epeech, 
or oration. 2. To harangue; to speak loudly or earnest 
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, to a public body or asecmbly, with a view to convince 
eir minds or move their passions. 

DE«LAIM, e. t 1. To speak in public. 2. To spcak in 
favor of: to advocate; [mot in use. 

DE-CLAUM ANT, ln. 1. One who declaime; a speaker in 

DE-CLAIMER, § public, ono who attempts to convince 
by a harangue. 2 One who speaks clamoroualy. 

DE-ELAIMWING, ppr. aang rhetorically ; haranguing. 

DE-CLAIMING. n. 1. The act of speaking in public. 2. A 
barauguc.==- Bishop an ba 

DE€.LA-MX' TION, n. [L. declamatio.} 1. A speech made 
in public, in the tonc and manner of an oration. 2. A dis- 
course addressed to the passions; as, tho epcech was 
mere declamation. 3.A piece spoken in public, or intcnd- 
« for the public. 

t DE€’LA-M4-TOR, n. A declaimer.— Taylor. 

DE-CLAM'A-TO-RY, a. (L. declamatorius] 1. Relating to 
the practice of declaiming; pertaining to declamation ; 
treated in tho manner of a rhetorician. 2. Appcaling to 
the passions; noisy; rhctorical, without solid sense or ar- 
eument. 

DE-CLaAR'A-BLE, a. That may be declared or proved. 

DE-CELAIUANT, x. Onc who makcs a declaration. 

DE€-LA-RATION, n. (L. declaratio.) 1. An affirmation ; an 
open cxpression of facts or opinions; verbal utterance. 2. 
Expression of facts, opinions, promises, predictions, &c., 
in writings; records or reports of what has been declared 
or uttered. 3. Publication; manifestation. 4. A public an- 
nunciation; proclaniation ; as, a declaration of independ- 
euce.— 5. In law, that part of the peces or plcadings in 
which thc plaintitf sets forth at large his cause of com- 

laint; the narration or count. 

DE-CLAR'A-TIVE, a. 1. Making dcclaration; explanato- 
ry; making show or manifestation. 2. Making proclama- 
tion or publication. 

DE-CLAR'A. TO-RI.LY, adv. By declaration or exhibition. 

DE-CLAR'A-TO-RY, a. Making declaration, clear mani- 
festation, or exhibition; expressive. 

DE-€LARE, e. t. (L. declarp.] 1. To clear; to free from 
obscurity ; to make plain.— Boyle; [obs.] 2 To make 
known; to tell explicitly; to manifest or communicate 
plainly to others by words. 3. To make known ; to show 
to the eye or to the understanding; to exhibit; to mani- 
fest by other means than words; as, the heavens declare 
the glory of God. 4. To publish; to proclaim ; as, to de- 
clare one's opinions. 5. To assert; to 
clare a statement to be false.— To declare one’s self, to 
throw off reserve, and avow one's opinion ; to show open- 
ly what one thinks, or which side he espouses. 

DE-CLiRE’, v. £ 1. To make a declaration; to proclaim 
or avow some opinion or resolution in favor or in opposi- 
tion; to make known explicitly some determination.—2. 
In law, to recite the causes of complaint against the de- 
fendant. 3. To show or manifest the issue or event; to 
decide in favor of.—Syn. To state; affirm; aver; assert; 
asseverate; protest. 

DE-CLAR' ED (de-klárd^), pp. or a. Made known; told ex- 
picitly ; avowed; exhibited; manifested ; published ; 

ruclaimed ; recited. 

DE-€LARED-LY, adv. celer d explicitly. 

DE-CLAR'ED-NESS, n. State of being declared. 

DE-CLAREMENT, n. Declaration. 

DE-CLARER, n. One who makes known or publishes; 


that which exhibits. 

DE-€CLXRING, wee wata by words or by other 
means; manifesting ; publishing ; ing; reciting the 
cause of complaint. 

DE-CLARING, m. Declaration; proclamation. 

DE-€LEN'SION (de-klen'shun), n. (L. declinatio.) 1. Lit 
erally, a lcaning back or down; hence, a falling or declin- 

toward a worse state; a tendency toward aless degree 
of excellence or perfection. 2. A declining ; descent; 
slope.— Burnet ; [rare.]—3. In grammar, inflection of nouns, 
adjectives, and pronouns; thedeclining, deviation, or lean- 
ing of the termination of a word from the termination of 
the nominative case; change of termination to form the 
oblique cases. ' 

DE-CLIN'A-BLE, a. That may be declined; changing its 
termination in the oblique cases. 

OE€LI-NATE, a. [L. declinatus.) In botany, bending or 
bent downward, in a curve; declining. 

DE€-LI-NATION, n. 1. A leaning; the act of bending 
down. 2. Adeclining, or falling into a worse state; change 
from a better to a worse condition ; decay ; deterioration ; 
gradual failure or diminution of strength, soundness, vig- 
or, or excellence. 3. A deviation from a right line, in a 
literal sense; oblique motion. 4. Deviation from recti- 
tude in behavior or morals ; obliquity of conduct.—5. In 


9 
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affirm; as, to de ` 


, DE-COCTURE, 


astronomy, the distance of any object from the celestial , 
equator, either northward or southward.—6. Declínation . 


f the compass or needle, is the variation of the needle from 
the true meridian of a placc.—7. In dialing, the declina- 
tion of a wall or plane is an arch of thc horizon, contained 
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between the plane and the prime vertical circle, if rec& 
oucd from the east or west, or between the meridian anu 
the planc, if yon reckon from tho north or south.—8. In 
grammar, declension, or the inficction of a noun through 
its various terminatious. 

DE€-LI-NA‘TOR, n. An instrument for taking thc declines 
tion or inclination of reclining plancs ; an instrnment in 


dialing. 
DE-€LIN‘A-TO-RY, a. Declinatory plea, in law, a pica before 
trial or conviction, claiming exemption froin punishment. 
DF-ELIN'A-TURE, n. A dcclining—G. Combe. (Rare. 
DE-CLINE' v. i (L. declino.] 1. To lcan downward. 2. To 
lean from a right line; to devinte.—3. Figvraticely, to lean 
or deviate from rectitude ; to lcave the path oftruth or just. 
ice, or the course prescribed. 4. To full; totend or draw 
toward the close; as, the day begins to decline. 5. To 
avoid or shun ; to refuse; not to comply ; not to do; as, 
he declines to act. 6. To fall; to fail; to sink; to droop; 
to decay ; to be impaired ; to tend to a less perfect state; 
as, the nation is declining in morals. 7. To eink; to dimin- 
ish; to fall in value; as, prices decline in timc of war. 
DE-€LINE’, v.t. 1. To bend downward; to bring down. 
2. To bend to one side; to move from a fixed point or 
Tight line. 3. To shun or avoid; to refuse ; not to engage 
in; to be cautious not to do or interfere ; not to accept or 
comply with. 4. To inficct; to change the termination o, 
& word, for forming the oblique cases. ° 
DE-€LINE, n. Literally, a leaning from; hence, 1. A fall 
ing off; a tendency to a worse state; diminution or de. 
cay; deterioration. 2. A gradual decay of health; con 


sumption. 

DE GLIN ED (de-k!fInd^, pp. Bent downward or from; in. 

ected. 

DE-CLINTNG, ppr.or a. Leaning; deviating; falling; sink- 
ing; failing; deca ; tending to a worse state; avoid- 
ing; refusing; intlicüng. 

DE€-LI-NOM'E-TER, n. An instrument for measuring the 
declination of the magnetic needle. 

DE-€LIN‘OUS, a. In botany, declinate; bent downward. 

DE-€LIV1-TY, x. (L. declivitas.] Declination from a hori- 
zontal line; descent of land; inclination downward ; a 
slope; a gradual descent. 

DE-CLYVOUS, la. Gradually descending; not precip- 

DE-€LIV1-TOUS, $  itous; sloping. 

DE-€O€T', v. t. [L. decoquo, decoctum.) 1. To prepare by 
boiling ; to digest in hot or boiling water. 2. To digestby 
the heat of the stomach; to prepare as food for nourish- 
ing the body. 3. To boil in water, for extracting the prin- 
ciples or virtues of a substance. 4. To boil up to a con- 
sistence ; to invigorate. 

DE-CO€T'ED, pp. Prepared by boiling. 

DE-CO€T'-BLE, a. at may be boiled or digested. 

DE-CO€' TION (de-kok'shun), n. [Fr. decoction.) 1. The 
act of boiling a substance ín water, for extracting its vir- 
tues. 2. The liquor in which a substancc has been boiled; 
water impregnated with the principles of any animal or 
vegetable substance boiled in it. 

DE-CO€TIVE, a. That may be easily decocted. 

n. A substance drawn by decoction. 

ally tar tala v.t. [L.decollo.) Tobehead; to decapitate. 
— Burke. 

DE-€OL'LA-TED, pp. Beheaded. 

DE-€OL/LA-TING, ppr. Beheading. 

DE-€OL-LATION, n. (L. decollatio.) The act of behead 
ing; the act of cutting off the neck of an animal, and sev- 
ering the head from the body. 

DE-€0L’OR, v, t. To deprive of color; to bleach.— Ure. 

DE-COL’OR-ANT (-kullur-), n. A substance which removes 
color, or bleaches. 

DE-€ÓL-OR-A'TION (de-kullur-ü'shun), =. [L. decoloratio.] 
The removal or absence of color.— Ferrand. 

DE-COL'OR-ING, ppr. ora. Dcpriving of color. 

DE-COL’OR-IZE (-kullur-), v. & To deprive of color. 

D£'€OM-PLEX, a. Compounded of complex ideas.—Locke. 

DE-€ON-P58’A-BLE, a. That may be decomposed ; capa- 
ble of being resolved into its constituent elements. 

DE-COM-POBE:, v. t. (Fr. decomposer.) To separute the 
constituent parts of a body or substance; to disunite ele- 
mentary particles combined by affinity or chemical at- 
traction ; to resolve into original elements, 

DE-€OM-PO8 ED' (de-kom-pózd^), pp. ora. Separated or re- 
solved into the constituent parts. 

DE-€OM-POS'ING, ppr. Separating into constituent parts. 

DE-€ON-POSTTE, a. [L.de and compositus.) Compounded 
a second time; compounded with things already compos- 
ite.— Bacon. 

DE-€OM-PO-8Y"TION, n. 1. Analysis ; the act of separating 
the constituent parts of a compound body or substance. 
2. A second composition.—Boyle; [in this sense not used. 
—3. Decomposition of forces, the samc as the resolution o 
forces. which scc. 

DE-COM-POUND, v. t. 1. To compound a second time; to 
compound or mix with that which is already conipound , 
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to form by a second cumposition—Newton. 2. To reduce 
to simple parts by mechanical division ; (Little wsed.] 
DE-C€OM-POUND*, a. 1. Composed of things or words al- 
ready compounded ; compounded a second timc. Boyle. 
—2. A decompound leaf, in botany, is one which is twice 
pinnated ; a und flowcr is one containing smaller 
calyxes within a common calyx. 
DE-€OM-POUND'A-BLE, a. at may be decompounded. 
DE-€OM-POUND'ED, pp. Compounded a second time ; 
composed of things already compounded. 
DE-€OM-POUND'ING, ppr. Compounding a second time. 
1 DE€'O-RA-MENT, x. Ornament; embellishment. 
DE€'O-RATE, v. t. (L. decoro] 1. To cover with external 
ornaments. 2, To adorn with internal grace or beauty ; 


to render lovely. 3. To adorn or beautify with any thing 
egrecable.—SyN. To deck; beautify ; rn ; embellish ; 
ornament. 

DE€’O-Ri-TED, pp. ora. Adorned ; beautified ; embellished. 


DE€'O-RA-TING, ppr. Adorning ; embellishing; rendering 
beautiful to the eye, or lovely to the mind. 

DE€-O-RA'TION, n. , 1. Any thing added which rendcrs 
more agreeable to the eye or to the intellectual view.—2 
In architecture, any thing which adorns and enriches an 
edifice, as vases, paintings, figures, festoons, &c.—3. In thea- 
tres, the scenes, which are changed as occasion requires. 
—SvN. Ornament; embellishment; garniture ; trapping. 

DE€'O-RA-TIVE, a. Adorning; suited to embellish. 

DE€'O-RA-TYVE-NESS, n. Quality of being decorative. 

DE€’O-RA-TOR, *. One who adorns or embellishes. 

* DE-CO'ROUS or DE€'O-ROUS, a. (L. decorus.) Decent; 
suitable to a character, or to the time, place, and occasion; 


ropas i roper; befitting. 
*DE-€6R LY or DE€'O-ROUS-LY, adv. Ina becom- 
ing manner. 


*DE-CÓ'ROUS-NESS, w. Decorum, or correctness of de- 
portincnt. 
DE-€ORTI-€ATE, v. t. [L. decortico.] To strip off bark; to 
eel; to husk; to take off the exterior coat. 


DE-€ORTI-CA-TED, pp. Stripped of bark: peeled: husked.. 


DE-€ORTI-OA-TING, prr. 
ternal coat; peeling. 

PPS ren n. The act of stripping off bark or 

us ; 

DE-€O'RUM, ». [L.] 1. Propriety of speech or behavior; 
grace arising from suitableness of speech and behavior to 
one's own character, and to the characters present, or to 
the place and occasion; seemliness; decency ; opposed 
to rudeness, licentiousness, or levity.—2. In architecture, 
the suitableness of a building, and of its parta and orna- 
ments, to its place and uses. 

DE-€OY' v. t. D. kooi.) To lead or lure by artifice ‘nto a 
enar2, with a view to catch; to draw into any situation to 
be taken by a foe; to entrap by any means which deceive. 
—Syn. To allure; entice; inveigle; tempt; seduce. 

DE-C€OY', n. 1. Any thing intended to lead into a snare; 
any lure or allurement that deceives and misleads into 
evil, danger, or the power of an enemy. 2 A place for 
catching wild fowls. 

DE-COY-DU€K, n. A duck employed to draw others into 
a net ór situation to be taken. 

DE-COY-MAN, n. Aman employed in decoying and catch- 
Ls bd 

DE-COY'ED tps Af pp. Lured or drawn into a snare 
or net; allured into danger by deception. 

DE-€OY'NG, ppr. Luring into a snare or net by deception ; 
leading into evil or danger. 

DE-€REASE!, v. i. [L. decresco.] To become less; to be 
diminished cag in extent, bulk, quantity, or amount, 
or in strength, quality, or excellence.—Syn. To lessen ; 
abate ; diminish ; lower ; subside. 

DE-€REASE’, v. t. To lessen; to make smaller in dimen- 
sions, amount, quality, or excellence, &c.; to diminish 

adually, or by small deductions. 

NE-CREASE’, n. 1. A becoming less; gradual diminution; 
decay. 2. The wane of the moon; the gradual diminu- 
ron of the visible face of the moon from the full to the 
change. 

DE-€REAS’ED (de-kreest), pp. Lessened ; diminished. 

D RASNO; ppr. or a. Becoming lese; diminishing ; 
w : 

DE-CREASING.-LY, adv. In a decreasing manner. 

DE-CREE', n. (L. decretum.] 1. Judicial decision, or deter- 
mination of a litigated cause.—2. In the civil law, a deter- 
mination, or judgment of the emperor on a suit between 
parties.—3. In general, an order or law made by a supe- 
rior, as a council, monarch, &c., as a rule to govern infe- 
riors. 4. Established law or rule—S. In theology, pre- 
determined purpose of God.—Syn. Edict; ordinance ; 

roclamation. 

DE-CREE’, v. t. 1. To determine judicially ; to resolve by 
sentence. 2. To determinc or resolve legislatively ; to fix 
or appoint ; to set or constitute by edict or in purpose ; as, 
“by me princes decree justice."— Proverbs. 


tripping off bark or the ex- 
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DE-€REED', pp. Determined 
ed; established in purpose. 

DE CREE ING; ppr. Determining; resolving; appointing ; 
orde i ki 

DE€'RE-MENT, ^. [L. decrementum.] 1. Decrease; waste; 
the state of becoming gradually less. 2. The quantity lost 
by gradual diminution or waste; [opposed to incrcment. 

3. In heraldry, the wane of thc moon.—4. Jn crystallogra. 
pry. a successive diminution of the laminw of molecuics. 
DE-CREPTT, a. (L. decrepitus.] Wasted by the infirmitics of 

old age ; being in the last stagc of decay ; weakened by age; 
sometimes erroneously written and pronounced decrepid. 
DE-CREPA1-TATE, v. t. (N decrepo.] To roast or calcine in 
a strong heat, with a continual bursting or crackling of the 
substance. 
DE-C€REP'LTATE, v. i. To crackle, as salts whcn roasting. 
DE-€REP1-TA-TED, pp. Roasted with a crackling noise. 
DE-€REP1-TA-TING, [m Crackling; roasting with a 
crackling noise; suddenly bursting whcn exposcd to heat 
DE-€REP-I-TATION, n. The scparation of parts with a 
crackling noise, occasioned by heat, as in ecveral of the 
salts and minerals when subjected to a euddcn hcat. 
DE-CREP'IT-NESS, }". The broken, crazy state of the 
DE-€REPIT-UDE, $ body, produced by decay and the 
infirmities of age. 
DE-€RES'CENT, a. [L. decrescens.] 


judicially ; ree :cd; appoint 


Decreasing; becom- 


ing less by gradual diminution. 
DERE ,@ Appertaining to a decree; containing a 
ecree. 


* DE-CRETAL, n. 1. An authoritative order or decree. 2 
A letter of the pope, determining some point or question 
in ecclesiastical law. 3. A collection of the pope's decrees. 

t DE-CRETION, 5. A soiree Sages! u 

DE-CRE'TIST, n. One who stu or professes the knowl 
edge of the decretals. 

DE-CRETIVE, a. Having the force of a decrce. 

DE€RE-TO-RI-LY, adv. a definitive manner. 

DE€RE-TO-RY, a. 1. Judicial; definitive; established 
a decree. 2. Critical; determining; in which there 
some definitive event. ° 

' f DECREVW' (de-krü” , u. . To decrease. 

DE-C€RYAL, n. Acrying down; a clamorous censure ; con- 
demnation by censure. 

| DE-ERIED (de-kride), pp. Cried down; discredited , 
brought into disrepute. 

DE-€RYER, n. One who decries or clamorously censures, 

| DE-CROWN' v. t. To deprive ofa crown, {Little used.) 

| DE-CROWN'ING, n. The act of depriving of a crown. 

DE-CRUST-ATION, n. The removal of a crust. 

DE-€R $, v. t. (Fr. decrier.] 1. To cry down ; to censure as 
faulty, improper, or unnecessary ; to rail or clamor against ; 
to bring into disrepute ; as, to decry the measures of ad- 
ministration—Syn. To disparage; traduce; depreciate; 
detract from; abuse; blame. 


DE-€RĦING, ppr. Crying down. 

DE€-U-BA'TION, 2. [L. woo Ea act of lying down. 

DE-CUN'BENCE, it (L. decumbens.) The act of lying 

DE-CUN'BEN-CY, down ; the posture of lying down. 

DE-CUM BENT, a. In botany, declined or ben down, 
Daring the stamens and pistils bending down to the lower 
side. 

DE-CUM'BENT-LY, adv. In a decumbent posture. 

DE-€UMBI-TURE, n. 1. The time at which a person takes 
to his bed in a disease.—2. In astrology, the scheme or as 
pect of the heavens, by which the prognostics of recovery 
or death are discovered. 

DE€'9-PLE (dek'u-pI), a. [L. decuplus.] Tenfold; contain 
ing ten times as many. 

DE€'U-PLE, n. A number ten times repeated. 

DE€W-PLE, v. t. To make tenfold. 

DE€U-PLED, ppr. Made tenfo!d.—Coleridge. 

DE-€U'RI-ON, s. [L. decurio] An officer in the Roman 
army who commanded a decuria, or ten soldiers. 

DE-€U'RI-ON-ATE, n. The office or condition of a decurion, 

DE-CUR'RENT, a. IL. decurrens.) Extending downward ; 
prolonged below the point of insertion.— Lindley. 

DE-CUR'RENT-LY, adv. In a decurrent manner. 

DE-€UR SION, d e decursio.] The act of running down, 
as a stream. — Hi 

DE-CUR'SIVE, a. Running down.—Decursively pinnate, in 
botany, applied to a leaf having the leaflets decurrent, or 
running along the petiole. . 

t DE-CURT,, v. t. (L. decurto.) To shorten by cutting off. 

DE-CURT-A'TION, s. [L. decurto.] The act of shortening, 
or cutting short, 

DE€'E-RY, n. (L. 
cer called decurio. 

DE-€US'SATE, v. t. [L. decusso] In general, to intersect ; 
to cross, as lines, rays, or nerves in the body; usually, to 
intersect at acute angles, or in the form of an X. 

DE-CUS'SATE, 2a. Crossed ; intersected.—In botany, 

DE-CUS'SA-TED, $ arranged in pairs, which alternately 
cross each other, as the leaves of many p:ants.—Lindizy. 


by 
1s 


decuria.] A set of ten men under an of- 
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Iu a decussate thauner. 


OR-CUSSATE.LY, ade. i 
Crossing; inwrsecting at acuto 


DE-€USSi-TING, ppr. 


ansics. 

DE-¢'Us-Si TION, n. 1. The act of crossing; the crossin 
of two linca, rays, or nerves, which mcet in a point, an 
then proceed and diverge. 9. A crossing in tho form of 


an X. 
DE-€US 3A. TIVE-LY, adv. Cross-wise ; in the form of an X. 
DE-Di‘LLAN, a. See DEDALIAN. 
DEDA-LOU3. So DEÆDALOVS. 
I DE-DE€ O-RXTE, e. t. (L. dedecoro.) To disgrace. 
I DE-DE€-O-RA TION, m. A disgracing. 
DE-DEC€O-ROUS, a. Disgraceful; unbecoming. 
DE-DEN-TY"TION (-den-tish'un) 2. The shedding of teeth. 
DEDT-€ATE, ©. t. [L. dedico.) 1. To sct apart and conse- 
crate to a divine Being, or to a sacred purpose ; to devote 
to a sacred use, by a solemn act, or by religious ceremo- 
nics. 2. To appropriate solemnly to any person or pur- 
se; to give wholly or chietly to. 3. To inscribe or ad- 
ess to a patron.—SvN. To devote; consecrate ; hallow; 
set apart. 
rr PATS; a. Consecrated; devoted; appropriated.— 
DED'I-€à-TED, pp. ora. Devoted to a divine Being, or to a 
sacred use; consecrated; appropriated; given wholly to. 
DEDI aaa ^. One to whom a thing is dedicated. — 


DED1-€1-TING, ppr. Devoting to a divine Being, or to a sa- 
cred purpose; consecrating; appropriating; giving whol- 


ly to. 

DED.1.€i°TION, n. 1. The act of consecrating to a divine 
Being, or to a sacred use, often with religious solemnities ; 
solemn appropriation. 2. The act of devoting or giving to 
some person or thing. 3. An address to a patron, prefixed 
to a book, testifying respect, and recommending the work 
to his protection and favor. 

DED'I-C4-TOR, n. One who dedicates; one who inscribes 
a book to the favor of a patron.—Pope. 

DED1-€A-TO-RY, a. Composing a dedication. 

DED 'I-MUS,n. (L.] A writ to commission private persons 
to do some act in place of a judge, as to examine a wit- 
ness, &c.— Bouvier. 

DE-DY"TION anu n. [L. deditio.] The act of yield- 
ing any thing; surrendry.— Hale. 

t DED'O-LENT, a. (L. dedoleo.] Feeling no compunction. 

DE-DUCE;, v. t. (L. deduco.] 1. To draw from; to bring 
from. 2. To draw from, m reasoning; to gather a truth, 
opinion, or proposition from premises ; to infer something 
from what precedes.—Locke. 3. To deduct.—Ben Jonson ; 

not in use.) 4. To transplant. —Seiden; [not in use.]— 
SrN. To infer; trace; collect; derive. 

DE-DUÜC'ED (de-düst), pp. Drawn from; inferred; as a 
peat eus from principles or penses 

DE-DOÜCE'MENT, n. The thing drawn from or deduced; 
inference ; that which is collected from premises. — 


den. 
DEBOGLBLE, a. That may be deduced; inferable; col- 
lectible by reason from premises; consequential. 
DE-DOCTNG, ppr. Drawing from; inferring; collecting 
from principles or facts already established or known. 
DE-DÜ'CIVE, a. Performing the act of deduction. [Rare.} 


DE-DU€T', v. t. (L. deduco, deductum.) To take from; to. 
subtract ; to separate or remove, in numbering, estimating, 


or calculating. 
DE-DU€T'ED, pp. Taken from; subtracted. 
DE-DU€TING, n. Taking from ; subtracting. 
DE-DU€'TION (de-duk'shun), n. [L. deductio.) 1. The act 
of deducting. 2. That which is deducted ; sum or amount 
taken from another. 3. That which is drawn from prem- 
ises, or collected from principles or facts stated, or estab- 
lished data.—Syvw. Abatement; discount; diminution; in- 


from 

DE-DUCTIVE-LY, adv. By regular deduction; by way of 
inference ; by consequence.— Brown. 

DEED, ^. (Sax. ded.) L That which is done, acted, or ef- 
fected; an act; a fact. 2. Exploit; achievement; feat; 
illustrious act. 3 Power of action; agency. 4. A writing 
containing some contract or agreement, and the evidence 
of its execution; particularly, an instrument on paper or 
parchment, conveying realestate to a purchaser or donee. 
— Indeed, in fact; in reality. Thesc words are united, and 
called an adverb. 

DEED, vt. t. To convey or transfer by deed ; [a popular use 
of the word in America.) 


even, made by one party only.— Blackstone. 
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2 To estimate.—Spenser ; 'obs., —SvN. To think ; consider, 
judge; believe; suppose. 

DEEN, v. i. To judge; to think ; to estimate. 

t DEEM, n. Opinion; judgment; surmise.— Shak. 

DEENED, pp. Thought; Judged; supposed. 

DEEMING, ppr. Thinking; ju ; believing. 
DEEN’STER, n. [deem and ster.) A judge in the Isle of Man, 
PEP a ‘(ies dee eine, ; D. diep : 
DEEP, a. (Sax. i ; D. diep.) 1. Extending or bein 
far below the surface ; descende far downward: ote: 
found; opposed to shallow. 2. Low in situation; being 
or descending far below the adjacent land. 3. Eutering 
far; piercing a great way; as,a deep root. 4. Far from 
the outer part. So deep, applied to soldicrs drawn up in 
rank and file, dcnotes distance from the front; as, drawn 
up three deep. 5. Not superficial or obvious; hidden; se- 
cret; as, deep designs. 6. Remote from comprehension; 
as, decp counsels. 7. Sagacious; penetrating; having ty; 
power to enter far into a subject; as, deep thought. 8. 
Artful; contriving ; concealing artifice ; insidious ; design- 
ing. 9. Grave in sound; low. 10. Very still; solemn; 
profound; as, deep silence. 11. Thick; black; not to be 
penetrated by the sight; as, deep darkness. 12. Still; 
sound ; ‘not easily broken or disturbed. 13. Depressed; 
sunk low; [metaphorically.] 14. Dark; intense ; strongly 
colored. 15. Unknown; unintelligible. 16. Heart-felt ; 
penetrating; affecting. 17. Intricate; not easily under- 
stood or unraveled ; as, deep plots. —This word often qua.. 

ifies a verb, like an adverb. 

DEEP, n. 1. The sea; the abvss of waters; the ocean. 2 
Any great collection of water.—3. Figuratively, that which 
is profound, not easily fathomed, or incomprehensible. 4. 
The most still or solemn part; the midst; as, “the deep 5f 
night."— š 

DEEP-DRAW-ING, a. Sinking deep into the water. 

DEEP-DRAWN, a. Drawn from a depth. 

DEEP'-LAID, a. Laid deep; formed with profound skill ot 
artifice. —Scott. 

Per OUSHED, a. Having a hoarse, loud, hollow voice. 

DEEP-M0S-ING, a. Contemplative; thinking closely or 
profoundly.— Pope. 

DEEPCREAD (red) a. Having fully read; profoundly 
versed.—L' e, 

DEEP-RE-VOLV'ING, a. Profoundly revolving or medi 
tating.—Shak. 

DEEP'-SCXR-RED (skär), a. Having deep scars. 

DEEP'-SEAT-ED, a. Seated deeply. 

DEEP-SOUND-ING, a. Having a low sound. 

DEEPC-THINK-ING, a. Thinking profoundly. 

DEEP-THROAT-ED, a. Having a deep throat or voice.— 


Milton. 

DEEP'-TONED, a Having a very low or grave tone. 

DEEP-VAULT-ED,a. Formed like a deep vault or arch. 

DEEP-WAIST-ED, a Having a deep waist, as a ship when 
the quarter deck and forecastle are raised from four to six 
feet above the level of the main deck. 

DEEP-WORN, a. Worn to a great depth.—Hopkinson. 

DEEP'EN (deep'n), v. t. 1. To make deep or deeper; to 
sink lower. 92. 'To make dark or darker ; to make more 
thick or gloomy; as, to deepen the gloom. 3. To give a 
darker hue or a stronger color. 4. To make more poign- 
ant and absorbing; as, to deepen the interest of a scene. 
5. To make more frightful. 6. To make more sad or 
gloomy. 7. To make more grave ; as, to deepen the sound. 

DEEP'EN, v. i To become more deep. 

DEEP'ENED (deep'nd), Made more deep. 

DEEP'EN-ING, ppr. Sinking lower; making more deep. 

DEEP'LY, adv. 1. At or to a great depth; far bclow the 
surface. 2. Profoundly; thoroughly. 3. To or from the 
inmost recesses of the hcart; with great emotion ; most 
feelingly. 4. To a great degree. 5. With a dark hue, or 
strong color. 6. Gravely. 7. With profound skill; with 
art or intricacy. 

DEEPNESS, n. 1. Depth ; remoteness from the surface in 
a descending line ; interior distance from the surface ; pro- 
fundity. 2 Craft; insidiousness; (unusual) 

DEER, x. sing. and pl. (Sax. deor.) A quadruped of the 

us cervus, of several species; as the stag, the fallow. 
deer the roe-buck, the rein, or rein-deer, &c. 

DEER-NECK, n. In horsemanship, a thin, ill-formed neck. 

DEER’-SKIN, n. The skin of a deer, of which a very supple 
leather is made. 

DEER’-STALK-ER (-stawk-er), n. One who practices deer- 


stalking. 
| DEER-STALE-ING (sta wk-ing) n. The lying in wait to 
DEED'-A-CHI£V'ING, a. That accomplishes great deeds. | 
DEED'-POLL, n. A deed not indented, that is, shaved or | 
! DEER-STEAL-ER, n. One who steals deer. 


shoot deer, or pursuing 
cover. 


them as much as possible under 


DEED'LESS, a. Inactive; not performing or having per-| DEER'-ST£AL-ING, n. The actor crime of stealing deer 


formed dceds or exploits.—J'ope. 
tDEEDY,a. Active; industrious. 


DEEM, v. t. (Sax. deman.) 1. To conclude on consideration. ` 


t DE'ESS, n. (Fr. deesse] A Jine e 
DE-FACE, v. t. (Arm. difagza; L. de and facio.) 1. To de- 
etroy or mar the face or surface of a thing; to injure the 
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superficies or beauty ; to disfiguro. 2. To injure any 
thing; to destroy, spoil, or mar; to erase or obliterate ; 
as, to deface a note of hand. 3. To injure the appearance ; 


to disfigure. 

DE-FAC'ED (de-f&ste^, pp. or a. Injured on tho surface; 
disfigured; marred; crased. 

DE-FACE'MENT, n. Injury to the surface or beauty; ras- 
ure ; obliteration; that which mars beauty or Dad atin 

DE-FAC'ER, 2. He or that which defaces ; one who injures, 
mars, or disfigures. ' 

DE-F4C'ING, ppr. Injuring the faco or surface; marring; 
disfiguring ; erasing. 

DE-FACTING-LY, adv. In a defacing manner. : 

DE FA€'TO, (L.] Actually; in fact; in reality; existing; 
a t king de facto, distinguished from a king de jure, or by 


cht. 
t DE-FAIL'ANCE, n. (Fr.] Failure; miscarriage. 
DE-FAL’€ATE, v. t. (Fr. defe .) Literally, to cut off. 
Hence, to take away or deduct a part; used chiefly of 
money, accounta, rents, income, &c. 
DE-FAL'€à-TED, pp. Taken away; deducted, as a part. 
DE-FAL’€i-TING, ppr. Deducting from a money account, 


rents, &c. 

DE-FAL-€ATION, n. 1. Literally, a cutting off; and hence, 
a diminution, deficit, or withdrawment. In recent usage, 
the word is applied to a withdrawment or deficit of funds 
intrusted to the care of some one; as, the defalcations of 
the agent of a bank or of a public officer. 2. That which 
is cut off or withdrawn. 

t DE-FALK’, v. t. To defalcate.— Bishop Hall. 

DEF-A-MA'TION, n. The uttering of slanderous words with 
a view to injure another's reputation; the malicious ut- 
tering of falsehood respecting another which tends to de- 
stroy or impeir his good name, character, or occupation. 
—Svs. Slander; calumny; detraction; aspersion. 

DE-FAN’A-TO-RY, a. Calumnious ; slanderous; containing 
defamation ; false, and injurious to reputation. 

DE-FAME, v. t. (Fr. difamer.] 1. Falsely and maliciously 
to utter words respecting another which tend to injure his 
reputation or occupation. 2. To speak evil of; to dishon- 
or by false reports ; to impair reputation by acts or words. 

—8vN. To calumniate; asperse; libel; vilify; slander; 
detract from. 

DE-FAM'ED (de-fümd^, pp. Slandered; dishonored or in- 

ured by evil reports. 

DE-FAM'ER, n. A slanderer; a detractor; a calumniator. 

DE-FAMING, ppr. Slandering; injuring the character by 
false reports. 

DE-FAM'ING, n. Defamation; slander.—Jeremiah. 

DE-FAM-ING-LY, adv. 1n a defaming manner. 

DE-FATI-GA-BLE, a. Liable to be wearied. — Glanville. 
(Noe much used.) 

DE-FATT-GATE, v. t. [L. defatigo.) To weary or tire.— 
Herbert. (Little used. 

DE-FAT-I-GA"TION, n. Weariness.—Bacon. [Little used.) 

DEFAULT, n. (Fr. defaut.) 1. A failing or failure; an 
omission of that which ought to be done; neglect to do 
what duty or law requires. 2. Defect; want; failure.—3. 
In law, a failure of appearance in court at a day assigned, 
particularly of the defendant in a suit when called to make 
answer.—To suffer a default, is to permit an action to be 
called without appearing or answering. 

DE-FAULT, v.i. To fail in performing a contract or agree- 
ment.—Joknson. 

DE-FAULT, v. 1. In law, to call out a defendant [accord- 
ing to the common expression). To call a defendant offi- 

y, to appear and answer in court, and, on his failing to 
answer, to declare him in default, and enter judgment 
against him. 2. To call out a cause, in which the defend- 
ant does not appear, and enter judgment on the default. 
3. To fail in performance.—Müton ; [obs.] 

DE-FAULT, v. t. To offend. 

DE-FAULT'ED, pp. 1. Called out of court, as a defendant 
or his cause. 9. a. Having defect. 

DE-FAULT'ER, n. 1. One who makes default; one who 
fails to appear in court when called. 2. One who fails to 
perform a public duty; particularly, one who fails to ac- 
count for public moncy intrusted to his care; a delin- 


nt 
DÉFAULTING pr. 1. Failing to fulfill a contract; delin- 
t 2. Failing to perform a duty or legal requirement. 
Calling out of court, and entering judgment against for 


ible. 
DE-FEAT,, 2. [Fr. defaite.) 1. Overthrow; loss of battle. 
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The check, rout, or destruction of an army by tha 

of an enemy. 2. Succeseful resistance ; A the dfe d 
an attack. 3. Frustration; a rendering null und void; 
the defeat of one's title to an estate. 4. Frustration; pre- 
vention of success; as, the defeat of some measure. 

DE-FEAT', v. t. 1. To overcome, as an army; to check, dis- 
perse, or ruin by victory. 2. To prevent the success of; 
to disappoint. 3. To render null and void. 4. To resist 
with success. 5. To change or alter; as, "defeat thy favor 
(countenance) with a usurped beard.”—Shak.; (obs. 
Syn. To overpower; overthrow; beat; rout; disc t, 
vanquish; subdue ; conquer; frustrate ; foil; disconcert , 

e. 

DE-FEATED, pp. or a Vanquished ; effectually resisted , 
overthrown ; frustrated; disappointed; rendered null or 
inoperative. 

DE-FEATING, ppr. Vanquishing; subduing; opposing 
successfully; overthrowing; frustrating; disappointing 
rendering null and void. 

DE-FEATURE (de-fét'yur), n. 1. Change of feature.—Shak 
2. Overthrow ; defeat.— Beaumont ; [obs.] 

DEFE-€ATE, v. t. (L. defeco.] 1. To purify; to rofine; to 
clear from dregs or impurities; to clarify. 2. To purify 
from admixture; to clear; to purge of extraneous mat- 


ter. 
DEF’E-€X-TED, pp. Purified; clarified; refined. 
DEFE-€i-TING, ppr. Purifying; purging of lees or impu- 


rities. 

DEF-E-CA' TION, n. The act of separating from lees or 
dra purification from impurities or foreign matter. 

DE-FEC€T, n. (L. defectus.) 1. Want or abeence of some 
thing necessary or useful toward perfection. 2. A falling 
short in moral conduct, or in judgment. 3. Any want o 
completeness or perfection in natural objects; the absence 
of any thing necessary to perfection ; any thing unnatural or 
misplaced.—Syn. Imperfection; deficiency; tault; failure 
failing; error; mistake; flaw; blemish; deformity. 

t DE-FECT,, v. i To be deficient. —Brown. 

DE-FE€T-I-BILT.TY, n. Deficiency ; imperfection.— Hale. 

Little sed) 

DE-FE€TI-BLE, a Imperfect; deficient; wanting.— Hale. 
(Little nasd | 

DEÉ-FE€'TION (de-fek’shun), n. [L. defectio.) 1. Want or 
failure of duty ; particularly, a falling away ; pid d. the 
act of abandoning a person or cause to which one is bound 
by allegiance or duty, or to which one has attached him 
self. 9. Revolt. 

DETECTIVE, a. (L. quiera jt antag either in 
substance, quantity, or quality, or in any thing necessary. 
2. Wanting in moral qualities; not conformilig to recti- 
tude or rule.—3. In grammar, a defective noun is one 
which wants a whole number or a particular case; an in- 
declinable noun. 4. A defective verb is one which wants 
some of the tenses.—SYN. Imperfect; deficient; incom- 

lete; inadequate ; insufficient; faulty; blamable. 

Pee Y, adv. In a defective manner; imper- 
ectly. 

DE-FEGTIVE-NESS, n. Want; the state of being imper- 
fect; faultiness. 

t DE-FE€T-9-OST.TY, n. Defectiveness; faultiness.— Mo» 


DEFECTQ.OUS, a. Full of defects.— Worthington. [Rare.] 

t DEF-E-DA TION, x. Pollution.—Bentley. 

DE-FENCE’, n. 1. Protection against injury; vindication 
when attacked. 2. The art or science of defending against 
enemies; skill in fencing, &c.—3. In law, the defendant's 
answer or plea. [For remarks on the spelling of the 
word. see DEFENSE.) 

DE-FENCELESS, a. Without defense, See DEFENSELESS. 

DE-FEND', v. t. (L. defendo.) 1. To drive from; to thrust 
back; hence, to deny; to repel a deinand, c Or ac- 
cusation; to oppose; to resist; the effect of which is to 
maintain one's own claims. 2. To forbid; to prohibit: 
that is, to drive from, or back; as, the use of wine is de- 
fended— Temple. ; (06s.) 3. To drive back a foe or dan- 
ger; to repel from any thing that which assails or annoys; 
to protect by opposition or resistance; to support or 
maintain; to prevent from being injured or destroyed. 
4. To maintain uninjured, by force or by argument; as, 
to defend one's character. 5. To.secure against attacks 
or evil; to fortify against danger or violence; to set obsta- 
cles to the approach of any g that can annoy; as, to 
defend one's house against attack.—Syn. To cover; pro. 
tect; es vindicate; assert; uphold ; justify ; excul- 
pate; fortify; guar 

DE-FEND’, v. £ To make opposition. 

DE-FEND'A-BLE, a. That may be defended. 

DE-FENI'ANT, a. [French participle of defendre.) 1. De- 
fensive; proper for defense. 2. Making defense; being in 
the character of a defendant. à 

DE-FEND'ANT, ^. 1. He who defends against an assailant, 
or against the approach of evil or danger.—?. In law, the 
party that opposes a complaint, demand, or charge; he 
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who ix summonsi into court. and difenda, denies, cr op 
ses the demand or chango, 

DE-FEND'ED, pp. Opposed; denied; prohibited; main- 
tained by resistance; vindicated; preserved uninjured ; 
secured. 

DE-FEND'ER, n. One who defends by opposition; one 
who maintains, supports, protects, or vindicates, either 
by arms or by argunicnts—Sy¥Nx. Advocate; pleader ; 
asserter; vindicator; champion. 

DE-FENDING, Denying ; opposing ; resisting ; forbid- 
ding; maintaining uninjured by force or by reason; se- 
curing from evil. 

DE-FENS’A-TIVE, n. Guard; defense; a bandage, or plas- 
ter, to secure a wound from external injury. 

DE-FENSE’ Scan n. (L. defensio.] 1. Any thing that 
opposes attack, violence, danger, or injury; any thin 
that sccures the persons, the rights, or the possessions o 
men; fortification; guard; protection; security. 2. Vin- 
dication ; justification; apology; that which repels or dis- 
proves a charge or accusation.—3. In law, the defendant's 
reply to the plaintiff's declaration, demands, or charges. 
4. Prohibition; [obs.] 5. Resistance; opposition. 6. The 
science of defending against enemics; skill in fencing, &c. 
—7. In fortification, a work that flanks another. [This word, 
like expense, has till of late been spelled with a c, though 
Bailey gave it with s. It ought to undergo the same 
change with the reasons being the same; viz., 
that s must be used in defensive as in ezpensice. ense 
was the original spelling in the French, and defensio in the 
Latin. It is therefore desirable, on every ground, to ex- 
chance the c for s., 

tDE-FENSE', e. t. To defend by fortification. 

DE-FENS'ED (de-fenst’), pp. Fortified. 

DE-FENSE'LESS, a. Being without defense; unarmed; 
unprotected ; unprepared to resist attack; weak; unable 
to op ; uncovered ; unsheltered. 

DE.FENSE'LESS-NESS, n. The state of being unguarded, 
or unprotected. 

DE-FENST.BLE, a. 1. That may be defended. 2. That 
may be vindicated, maintained, or justified; justifiable. 

DE-FENSTVE, a. (Fr. defensif.) 1. That serves to defend ; 
proper for defense. 2. Carried on in resisting attack or 

aree 3. In a state or posture to defend. 

DE-FENSTVE, ^. Safeguard; that which defends.— To be 
on the defensive, or to stand on the defensive, is to be or 
stand in a state or posture of defense or resistance, in op- 
position to aggression or attack. 

DE-FENSTVE-LY, adv. In a defensive manner; on the 
defensive; in defense. 

I DE-FENST", pp. Defended.— Fairfaz. 

DE-FER;, v. Im. difero.) 1. To put off to a future time. 
2. To refer; to leave to another's judgment and determi. 
nation; [obs.]—SvN. To delay; postpone ; adjourn. 

DE-FER, v. £ To yield to another's opinion; to submit in 
opinion; as, *I defer in this matter to your wiser judg- 
ment;" [used with to.] 

DEFER-ENCE, n. 1. À viens in opinion; submission 
of judgment to the opinion or judgment of another. Hence, 
regard; respect 2. Complaisance; condescension. 3. 
Submission. 

DEFER-ENT, a. Bearing; conveying.—Bacon. (Rare.] 

DEFER-ENT, n. 1. That which carries or conveys. 2. A 
vessc] in the human body for the conveyance of fluids. 3. 
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enco.uxtcr, one who braves, one who acts in contemp 
of oppositicn, law, or authority. 

t DE-FIG-U-RÀTION, n. A distiguring.—Hall. 

t DE-FIG'URE (n, v.t. To dclincate. -Weerer. 

DE-FIL’AD-ING, w. In fortification, the raising of the ex 
posed side of a fortress, so as to shelter the interior works 
when they are in danger of being commanded by the ene- 
a from some higher point. 

DE-FILE: v. t. (Sax. afylan, befylan, &efylan.) To make 
filthy or unclean. 1. Physically; as, to defile onc's gam 
meuts.—2. Ceremonially; as, ^to eat with defiled, that is 
unwaslicn hauds.”—3, Morally; as, to defle one's imagi 
nation. 4. To corrupt chastity.—SvN. To polluto; vitiate, 
contaminate ; corrupt; stain; soil; dirty; sully; tarnish; 
violate ; debauch. 

DE-FILE’, v. i. (Fr. deflcr.] To march off in a line, or file 

file ; to file off.— Roscoe. 

* DE-FILE', n. (Fr. defilé] A narrow passage or way, in 
which troops may march only in a file, or wits a narrow 
front; a long, narrow poss, as between hills, &c. 

DE-FIL'ED (de-fild), pp. or a. Made dirty, or foul; pol 
luted; soiled; corrupted ; violated; vitiated. 

DE-FIL'ED, pret. Marched off in a linc. 

DE-FILE'MENT, n. L The act of dcfiling, or state of being 
defiled ; foulness; dirtiness; uncleenness. 2. Corruption 
ds morals, principles, or cbaracter ; impurity ; pollution by 


8 

DE-FIL'ER, n. One who defiles} one who corrupts or vio 
lates; that which pollutes. 

DE-FIL'ING, ppr. or a. 1. Polluting; making impure. 2 
Marching in a file, or with a narrow front. 

DE-FIN'A-BLE, a. 1. Literally, that may be limited, or have 
its limits ascertaincd. Hence, capable of having its extent 
ascertained with precision ; capable of being fixcd and de- 
termined. 92. That may be defined or described ; capable 
of having its signification rendered certain, or expressed 
with certainty or precision. 3. That may be fixed, deter 
mined, or ascertained. 

DE-FIN'A-BLY, adv. In a defining manner. 

DE-FINE, v. t. (L. defnio.) 1. To determine or describe 
the end or limit. 2. To determine with precision ; to as- 
certain. 3. To mark the limit; to circumscribe; to bound 
4. To determine or ascertain the extent of the meaning 
of a word; to ascertain the signification of a term; to ex- 
plain what a word is understood to express. 5. To de- 
scribe; to ascertain or explain the distinctive properties 
Or circumstances of a thing; as, to define a triangle. 6 
To CEDE or point out with clearness ; as, to define onc's 

tion. 

t DE-FINE’, v. £ To determine; to decide.—Bacon. “Obvs.} 

DE-FIN'ED (de-find’), pp. 1. Determined; having the ex- 
tent ascertained ; having the signification determined. 2. 
rage the precise limit marked, or having a determinate 

it. 


DE-FINER, n. He who defines; he who ascertains or 
marks the limits; he who determines or explains the sig- 
macaron of a word, or describes the distinctive properties 
of a thing. 

DE-FIN'ING, ppr. or a. Determining the limits; ascertain- 
ing the extent; explaining the meaning; describing the 


operties. 
l DEFINITE, a. [L. defnitus.] Fixed and settled with pre- 


In the Ptolemaic astronomy, a circle in the circumference : 


of which the center of the epicycle moves. 

DEF-ER-EN'TIAL (-en’shal), a. ressing deference. 

DEF-ER-EN'TIAL-L Y, adv. With deference. 

DE-FER'MENT, s. Delay.—Suckling. 

DE-FER'RED (de-ferd^, pp. Delayed; posthoned: 

DE-FER'RER, n. One who delays or puts 

DE-FER'RING, ppr. Delaying; postponing. 

DE-FT'ANCE, n. (Fr) 1 A daring; a challenge to fight; 
invitation to combat; a call to an adversary to encounter, 
if he dare. 2. A challenge to meet in any contest; a call 
upon one to make good any assertion or charge; an invi- 
tation to maintain any cause or point. 3. Contempt of 
oppontion or danger; & daring or resistance that im- 
plies the contempt of any opposing power. 

DE-FI'A-TO-RY, e. Bidding or bearing defiance. 

DE-FI"CIEN-CY, ? n. (L. deficiens.) 1. A falling short; any 

DE-FIF'CIENCE, $ want of completeness or perfection; 
something that is necessary.—SYvN. Imperfection; want; 
failing; failure; defect. 

DE-FI*CIENT (de-fish’ent), a. 1. Not sufficient or adequate. 
2. Not having a full or adequate supply.— Deficient numbera, 
in arithmetic, are those numbers whose aliquot parts, add- 
ed together, make less than the integer, whose parts 
they are.—“yn. Wanting; defi:ctive ; imperfect ; failing, 

DE-FÍ"CIENT-LY, adv. In a defective manner. 

DEF'I-CIT, n. (L.] Want; deticicncy; as, a deficit in tho 
taxas or revenue. 

DF-FIED' (dc-fide^, pp. Challenged; dared to combat. 

DE-FTER, n. A challenger; onc who dares to combat or 


off.— B. Jonson. | DE 


cision; as, nit boundaries; a definite time: defnite 
es EN Determinate; certain; precise, exact; 
clear. 

DEFIN-ITE, n. Thing defined.—Ayliffe. 


| DEFIN-ITE-LY, adv. Precisely; in a definite manner. 


DEFIN-ITE-NESS, w. Certainty of extent; certainty of, 
signification; determinateness. 

-IN-I"TION (def-e-nish‘un), n. [L. defnítio.] 1. A brief 
description of a thing by its properties.—2. In logic, the 
explication of the essence of a thing by its kind and difer- 
ence.—3. In ler y, an explanation of the significa» 
tion of a word or term, or of what a word is understood 
to express. i 

DE-FINT-TIVE, a. (L. defnitivus.] 1. Limiting the extent; 
determinate; positive; express 2. Limiting; ending; 
determining; final; as, a definitive arrangement; opposed 
to provisional or temporary. 

DE-FIN1-TIVE, n. In grammar, an adjective used to define 
or limit the extent of the signitication of an appellative or 
common noun. 

DE-FINT.TIVE-LY, adv. 1. Determinately ; positively; ex» 

ressly. 2. Finally; conclusively; unconditionally. 

DE-FINT.TIVE-NESS, ^. Determinateness; decisiveness; 
conclusiveness. 

1 DE-FIX’, v. t. [L. ] To fix; to fasten.— Herbert. 

DEF-LA-GRA-BIL1-TY, x. The quality of burning with a 
sudden and eparkling combustion.— Hoyle. 

DE-FLA’GRA-BLE, a. Herma the quality of burning with 
a sudden combustion.— Boyle. 

DEF'LA-GRATE, v. t. (L. deflagro.] To burn with a sudden 
and eparkling combustion. 
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DEF'LA-GRA-TED, pp. Burned; consumed. of propriety. —Syn. Ugliness; distortion; def, t; ; 
DEFLA-GRA-TING opr. Burning ; consuming. ish ; disfiguration; "aaa i pien 


DEF-LA-GRA'TION, s A sudden and sparkling combus- 


tion. 

DEFLA-GRA-TOR, n. A galvanic instrument for producing 
rapid and powerful combustion, particularly the com- 
bustion of metallic substances.—Hare. : 

DE-FLECT', v. i. (L. defecto.) To turn from or aside; to 
deviate from a true course or right line; to swerve. 

DE-FLECT; v. t. To turn aside; to turn or bend from a 
right line or regular coursc. À 

DE-FLECTED, pp. Turned aside, or from a direct line or 
course.—In botany, bending downward archwise. . 

DE-FLE€TING, ppr. Turning aside; turning from a right 
line or regular coursc. ! i 

DE-FLE€' TION, n. 1. Deviation; the act of turning aside ; 
a turning from a true line or the regular course, as the 
departure of a ship from it» true course, or a deviation of 
the rays of light toward the surface of an opaque body ; 


inflection. 
DE-FLEX'URE ene, n. Abending down; a turn- 
ing aside ; deviation. 
DE-FLO'RATE, a. (L. defloratus.} In botany, having cast 
its farina, pollen, or fecundating dust.—Martyn. 
DEF-LO-RA‘TION, w. (Fr.] 1. The act of deflouring; the 
act of depriving of the flower or prime beauties; particu- 
larly, the act of taking away a woman's virginity. 2. A 
selection of the flower, or of that which is most valuable. 
DE-FLOUR-', v. t. (L. defloro.] 1. To deprive a woman of 
her virginity. 2. To take away the prime beauty and 
of any thing; as, the sweetness of his soul was de- 
floured — lor; [rare.] 3. To deprive of lowers; [rare.) 
DE-FLOUR'ED (de-flourd^, pp. or a. Deprived of maiden- 
hood ; ravished ; robbed of prime beauty. 
DE-FLOUR'ER, n. One who dcprives a woman of her vir- 


ginity. 

DE-FLOURTNG, ppr. Depriving of virginity or maiden- 
hood ; robbing of prime beauties. 

IDE-FLOW^", v. i. (L. defluo.) To flow down.— Brown. 

DE-FLOW'ER. See DEFLOUA. 

DEFLU-OUS, a. (L. defluus.] Flowing down; falling off. 

Little used. 

DE-FLUX’, n. [L. defluzus.] A flowing down; a running 
downward —Bacon. 

DE-FLUX'ON (de-fluk'shun), n. (L. defluzio.] 1. A flowing, 
running, or falling of humors or fluid matter, from a supe- 
rior to an inferior part of the body ; properly, an inflam- 
mation of a part, attended with increased secretion. 2. A 
discharge or flowing off of humors. 

DEF LY, adv. Deftly; dextrously; skillfully.—Spenser. 

DEF-G@-DATION, n. The act of making filthy. 

DE-FO-LI-A"TION, n. Ait de and foliatio.) Literally, the 
fall of the leaf or shedding of leaves; but technically, 
time or season of she leaves in autumn. 

DE-FORCE, v.t. To disseize and keep out of lawful por 
session of an estate; to withhold the possession of an 


estate from the rightful owner.—Blackstone. 


DE-FORC'ED (de-forst), pp. ui out of lawful possesssion. 
DE-FORCEMENT, n. l The holding of lands or tene- 
ments to which another person has a right—2. In Scot 


land, a resisting of an officer in the execution of law. 
DE-FOÓR'CIANT, n. He who keeps out of possession the 
rightful owner of an estate. 
DE-FORCING, ppr. K g out of lawful possession. 
DE-FORM', v. t. (L. deformo.) 1. To mar or injure the 
form; to alter that form or disposition of parts which is 
natural and esteemed beautiful, and thus to render it dis- 
easing to the eye; to disfigure. 2. To render ugly or 
easing, by exterior applications or appendages. 3. To 
render displeasing; as, “ wintry blasts deform the year." 
4. To injure and render displeasing or dis ; to dis- 
grace ; to disfigure moral beauty ; as, to deform one's char- 
acter with vices. 5. To dishonor; to make ungraceful. 
DE-FORM', a. (L. deformis.] Disügured; being of an un- 
nepal, distorted, or disproportioned form; displeasing to 
e eye. 
DEF-ORM-ATION, n. A disfiguring or defacing. —Bazter. 
DE-FORM’ED (de-formd ), pp. or a. 1. Injured in the form; 
wanting natural beauty, or symmetry. 2. Base; dis- 
graceful —Syn. Ugly; disfigured; distorted; misshapen ; 
unsightly; ill-favored. 
DE-FORMED.LY, adv. In an ugly manner. 
DE-FORM'ED-NESS, n. Ugliness; a disagreeable or un- 
natural form. 
DE-FORM'ER, n. One who deforms. 
DE-FORM'ING, ppr. Marring the natural form or figure; 
rendering ugly or displeusing ; destroying beauty. 
DE-FORMTTY, n. [L. deformitas.) 1. Any unnatural state 
of the shape or form; want of that uniformity or sym- 
metry which constitutes beauty ; irregularity of shape or 
features; disproportion of limbs. 2. Any thing that de- 
stroys beauty, grace, or propriety; irregularity; absurd- 


t DE-FORS'ER, ». Onc who casta out by force. 

t DE-FOUL', v. t. To defile. 

DE-FOUL'ED (de-fould), pp. Defiled; made dirty. 

DE-FOUL'ING. ppr. Rendering vile. 

DE-FRAUD,, v. t. (L. defraudo.) 1. To deprive of right 
either by obtaining something by deception or artifice, oi 
by taking something wrongtully, without the knowledge 
or consent of the owner ; followed by of, before thc thing 
taken. 2. To withhold wrongfully from another what is 
due to him ; as, “defraud not the hireling of his wages." 
3. To prevent one Wrong from obtaining what he may 
justly claim. 4. To dcfcat or frustrate wrongfully.—Syn. 
To cheat; cozen; trick; beguile; deceive; rob; pilfer. 

DE-FRAUD-A‘TION, n. The act of defrauding. 

DE-FRAUDED, pp. Deprived of property or right by trick. 
habeas or deception; injured by the withholding of what 

ue. 

DE-FRAUD'ER, *. One who defrauds; onc who takes from 
another his right by deception, or withholds what is his 

DEFRAUDING ppr. ‘Depriviag another of his prope 

» PPr. another of his property or 
right by deception or artifice; injuring by withholding 
wrongfully what is due. 

DE- UD'MENT, ^. The act of defrauding. 

DE-FRAY’ (de-fra), v. t. (Fr. defraver.] 1. To pay; to dis- 
charge; to bear: commonly followed by charge or ez 

; as, to defray the expenses. 2. To satisfy.—Spenser ; 
e 3. To fill ; fobs.) 

DE-FRAY’ED (de-fr&de^, pp. Paid ; discharged, as expense, 
Or cost. 

DE-FRAY'ER, n. One who pays or discharges expenses. 

DE-FRAY'ING, Fer Paying ; discharging. AE 

DE-FRAY'MENT, n. Payment.—SAelton. 

I DEFT, a. Neat; handsonie ; spruce; ready; dextrous, 
fit; convenient.—Dryden. 


TPERTEX; adv. Neatly ; dextrously ; in a skilifui manner 


ity; gross deviation from order, or the established lawa ' 
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Dryden. 
DE-FYER, n. One who defies. See Derren. 
DE-FYING, ppr. Challenging; daring to combat. 
DEG, v. t. (Sax. deagan.] To sprinkle.—Grose. 
DE-GAR'NISH, v. t. (Fr. degarnir.] 1. To unfurnish; tu 
atrip of furniture, ornaments, or apparatus. 2. To de. 
pori of a garrison, or troops necessary for defense.— 


ington. 
DE-GARNISHED (de-girnisht), pp. Stripped of furniture: 
or apparatus; deprived of troops for defense. 
DE-GARNISH-ING, ppr. Stripping of furniture, dress, ap. 
aratus, or a garrison. 
DE-GARNISH-MENT, n. The act of depriving of furniture,. 
apparatus, or a garrison. 
t DE-GENDER, v. i To degenerate.—Spenser. 
DEGENDERED, a. Degenerated.—Spenser. 
DE-GENER-A-CY, n.’ 1. A growing worse or inferior; a 
decline in good qualities; or a atate of being less valuable.— 
2. In morals, decay of virtue; a growing worse; departure 
from the virtues of ancestors; desertion of that which is 
3. Poorness; meanness; as, a degeneracy of spirit. 
DE-GENER-ATE, v.i. [L. digemero.) To become worse ; to 
decay in good qualities; to pass from a good to a bad or 
worse state; to lose or suffer a diminution of valuable 
alities, either in the natural or moral world. 


DE-GENER-i-TING, ppr. Decaying in good qualities. 

DE-CEN-ER-A'TION, n. 1. A growing worse, or losing of 
good qualities; a decline from the virtue and worth of an 
cestora; a decay of the natural good qualities of the epe 
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cies: a tulting from a more cxalted state tu one of less 
worth. 2 The thing degenerated. 

DEQENER-OUS, a. 1. Degeucrated; fallen from a state 
of excellence, or from the virtue and merit of ancestors. 
2 Low: base; mean; unworthy.—Dryden. 

DE-GEN’ER-OUS.-LY, ade. In a dcgonerous manner; base- 


hy; uxeuly. : 
DE-GLOTIN-ATE, e. & (L. deelutino.] To unglue; to 
loosen or ecparato substances glued together. 
DE-GLOTIN-A-TED, pp. Unglued; loosened or scparated. 
DEG-LU-TYTION (deg-lu-tish'un), n. [L. deglutio.) 1. The 
act of swallowing. Ê. The power of swallowing. 
DEG-RA-DA TION, a. (Fr.) 1. A reducing in rank; the act 
of depriving one of a de of honor, of dignity, or of 
rank; also, removal or dismiesion from office. 2 The 
state of being reduced from an clevated or more honora- 
ble station, to one that is low in fact or in estimation. 3. 
Diminution or reduction of etren efficacy, excellence, 
or value.—4. In painting, a lessening and obscuring of the 
appearance of distant objects in a MD CADO: that they may 
appcar as they would do to an eyc placed at a distance.— 
5. In geology, diminution ; reduction of altitude or magni- 
tude; as, the gradual degradation of mountains. Journal 
Science.—SvN. Debasemcent; abasement; depression ; 
sgrace ; dishonor; degcncracy ; basencss; deposition. 
DE-GRADE, v. t. (Fr. degrader.] 1. To reduce from a high- 
er to a lower rank or degrec ; to deprive onc of any office 
or dignity, by which he loses rank in society ; to strip of 
honors. 2, To reduce in estimation ; to lessen the value 
of—3. In geology, to reduce in altitude or magnitude. 
Journal of Science.—SYN. To depress; humble; debase ; 
lower; sink; bring down; depose; dishonor ; disgrace. 
DE-GRAD'ED, pp. or a. Reduced in rank; deprived of an 
office or dignity ; lowered; sunk ; reduced in estimation 
or value; reduced in height. 
DE-GRADE'MENT, n. Repr ranon of rank or office. 
DE-GRAD'NG, ppr. 1. Reducing in rank; depriving of 
honors or offices; reducing in value or estimation ; lower- 
ing. 2. a. Dishonoring; acing the character. 
DE-GRAD‘ING-LY, adv. In a degrading manner, or in a way 
to depreciate. : 
DEG-RA-V2i‘TION, n. (L. degravo.) Act of making heavy. 
DE-GREE, n, (Fr. degré] 1. A step; a distinct portion of 
space of indefinite extent; a space in progression. 2. A 
step or portion of progression, in elevation, quality, digni- 
ty, or rank.—3. In genealogy, a certain distance or remove 
In the line of descent, determining the proximity of blood. 
4. Measure; extent.—5. In geometry, a division of a circle, 
including a three hundred and sixtieth part of its circum- 
fercnce.—6. In algebra, a term applied to equations to de- 
note the highest power of the unknown quantity.—7. In 
music, an interval of sound, marked by a line on the scale. 
Rusby.—8. In arithmetic, a degree consists of three figures; 
thus, 270, 360, compose two degrees. 9. A division, space, 
or interval marked on & mathematical or other instru- 
ment.—10. In colleges and universitws, a mark of distinc- 
tion conferred on students, as a testimony of thelr profi 
ciency in arts and sciences; giving them a kind of rank, 
and ak them to certain privileges —Honorary degrees 
are those of doctor of divinity, doctor of laws, &c.—By de- 
gress, step by step; gradually; by little and little; by mod- 
erate advances.—Syn. Step; stage; class; rank; order. 
DE-GUST', v. t. (L. degusto.] To taste. [Not used.) 
DEG-US-TA'TION, n. (L. degusto.] A tasting.—Bp. Hall. 
DE-GUST'ED, pp. Tasted. 
DE-GUSTING, ppr. Tasting. 
DE-HISCE’ (de-hiss), v. £ To 
the c of plants.— L 
DE-HIS'CENCE, n. [L. dehiscens] A gaping is botany, 
the opening of capsules in plants, and of the cells of an- 
thers for emitting pollen, &c.; the season when capsules 
open. 
DE-HIS'CENT, a. Opening, as the capsule of a plant. 
DE-HO-NES'TATE, v. t. [L. dekonesto.] To disgrace. 
DE-HON-EST-A'TION, n. A disgracing | dishonoring. 
DE-HORS' (de-horz’). (Fr.] Out of; without; foreign ; ir- 
relevant: used chiefly in law age. 
DE-HORT', v. i. (L. dehortor.]) To dissuade; to advise to 
the contrary.— Wilkins. 
DE-HORT'ED, pp. Dissuaded. 
DE HOR TETON, n. Dissuasion ; advice or counsel against 
something. 
DE-HORTA-TO-RY, a. Dissuading; belonging to dissuasion. 
DE-HORTER, n. A dissuader; an adviser to the contrary. 


DE-HORTING f Perang < 
t. deicidio.] 1. The act of putting to death 


D£T-.CIDE, n. [ 
Jesus Christ, our Savior.—Prior. 2. One concerned in 
SERE ram, aE oe; etii 
-IFTE, a. ks and facio. ivine ; to 
the ; ^ Making divine. ! s 
DE-IF1€-AL, a. Making divine.—Homilies. 
DE-IF-1€-A'TION, n. e act of deifying ; the act of exalt- 


ing to the rank of, or cnrolling among, the heathen deities. 


—lIn botany, to open, as 
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D£'-FIED (dc'e-fldo), pp. or a. Exalted or ranked among 
the gods; regarded or praised as divine. 

DESEE n. One who deifies. 

D£1-FORM, a. (L. deus and forma.) Like a god; of a god- 
like form. 

t DE-I-FORMT.TY, n. Resemblance of deity. 

D£'-FT, v. t. (L. deus and facio.) 1. To make a god; to ex- 
alt to the rank of a beathcn deity; to enroll among the 
deities. 2. To exalt into an object of worship; to trcat as 
an object of supreme regard. 3. To exalt to a deity in cs. 
timation; to reverence or praise as a deity. 

RETE T ING; ppr. Exalting to the rank of a deity ; treating 
as divine. 

DEIGN (dànc), v. £ (Fr. daigner.) To think worthy; te 
vouchsaíc; to condescend. 

DEIGN (dànc), v. . To grant or allow; to condescend te 

ve to.— Shak. 

DEIGN’ED (dand), pp. Granted; condescended. 

DEIGNTNG (dan‘ng), ppr. Vouchsafing ; thinking worth 

DEI GR&TI-A (de grå'she-ä). [L.] By the grace of Goa: 
words used in the ceremonial description of the title of s 


eovereign.— Brande. 
DEI-NO- ^RI-UM, n. (Gr. decvos, terrible, and Snprov, a 
wild beast] A name given to the fossil remains of cere 


tain gigantic pachydermata, remarkable for cnormous 
tusks projecting from the lower jaw. 

t DE-IN'TE-GRATE, v. t. To disintegrate. 

DE-IP'A-ROUS, a. (L. deiparus.] Bearing or bringing forth 
MP: (an epithet applied to the Virgin Mary.) 

DEIP-NOS'O-PHIST (dipe-nos'o-fist), n. (Gr. decxvoy and 
cog:orns.) Onc of an ancient sect of philosophers, who 
were famous for their learned conversation at mcals. 

DE'I8M, n. (Fr. deisme.] The doctrine or creed of a deist ; 
the belief or system of religious opinions of those who ac- 
knowledge the existence of one God, but deny revelation. 

DEST, n. (Fr. deiste; It. deista.) One who believes in the 
existence of a God, but denies revealed religion ; one who 
professes no form of religion, but follows the light of na- 
ture and reason, as his only guides in doctrine and prac- 
tice ; a freethinker. 

DE-ISTIE€, 2a. Pertaining to deism or to deists; em. 

DE-ISTT1€-AL, § bracing deism. 

DE-ISTI€-AL-LY, adv. After the manner of deists. 

t DE1-TATE, a. Made God.— Archb Cranmer. 

D£'I-TY, n. (Fr. déit] 1. Godhead; divinity; the nature 
and essence of the Supreme Being. 2. God; the 8u 
preme Being, or infinite self-existing Spirit. 3. A fobulous 
god or goddess; a superior being, supposed, by heathen 
nations, to exist, and to preside over particular depart 
ments of nature. 4. The supposed divinlty or divine qual 
ities of a pagan god —Raleig. 

DE-JE€T', v. t. [L. dejicio.]) 1. To cast down; usually, to 
cast down the countenance; to cause to fall with grief, 
to make to look sad or grieved, or to express discourage- 
ment. 2. To depress the spirits; to sink. Pope.—Syn. To 
sadden ; dispirit; discourage ; dishearten; aftlict; grieve; 


discomfort; depress. 
DE-JE€T', a. [L. dejectus.) Cast down; low-spirited. 
ast down; depressed ; grieved ; 


DE-JECT'ED, pp. or a. 
cou 
DEJE€ -LY, adv. Inadcjected manner; sadly; heav 


y.— Bacon. 
DE-JECT'ED.NESS, n. The state of being cast down; 
DEJECTING. Casting d d seing ; dispiritin 
, ppr. Casting down; depressing; g- 
DE-JE€' TION (de jek'abun) "n. 1. Acssting down; depres- 
sion of mind; melancholy; lowness of spirits, occasioned 
by grief or misfortune.—Milton. 2. \WWeakness dd piede 
3. The act of voiding the excrements; or the matter 
ejected.— Ray. 
DE-JECT'LY, adv. In a down-cast manner. 
DE-JECT'O-RY,a. Having power or tending to cast down, 
or to promote evacuations by stool 
DE-JE RE (de-jektyur) n. That which is ejected, 
excrements.— Arbuthnot. 
t DEJER-ATE, v. t, [L. defero.]) To swear deeply: 
t DEJ-ER-A’TION, m. A taking of a solemr oath. 
DE-JEU-NER, 1 (da-zhy-na), n. TER Breakfast. Also, 
DE-JEU.NE, í used of late in the fashionable world for 


lunch.—Gilbert. 
Of right. See Dx Facro. 


DE JÜ'RE. le) 
t DE-LAC-ER-A‘TION, n. (L. delacero.] A tearing in pieces 
io] A preternaot- 


DE-LA€-RY-MATION, n. (L. decet 
ural discharge of watery humors from the eyes; water- 
| ishness of the eyes. 
| EDEL-A€-TA'TION, n. [L. delactatio.] A weaning. 
: DEL-AP-SA TION, n. A falling down.—Ray. 
ı DE-LAPSE' (de-laps), v. i (L. delabor, delapsus.) To fall ot 
, pp. ora. Fallen down. 


| slide down. 
| DE-LAPSED' Gelepe 

falling down of the uterus, anus, &c. 
DE-LATE,, v. t. (L. delatus.) 1. To carry; to convey; [lit 


| DE-LAP'SION, n. 
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tle wsed.] 2 To accuse, to inform against; that is, to 
bear a charge against. —Ben Jonson. 

DE-LA'TION, n. 1. Carriage; conveyance; [little used. 
9. Accusation ; act of charging with a crime; [a term o 
the civil law.) 

DE-LATOR, n. [L.] An accuser; an informer. 

DE-LAY' v. t. (Fr. delai.) 1. To prolong the time of acting 
or proceeding; to put off. 2. To hinder for a time ; to 
restrain motion, or render it slow. 3. To allay.—Spenser ; 
[not in use. | — SYN. To defer; postpone : urn; pro- 
crastinate ; protract; retard, withhold; detain; is 

DELIT, v.i. To linger; to move slow; or to stop for a 

me. 


DE.LAY n. 1. A lingering; stay; stop. 2. A putting off, 


or deferring; procrastination. 3. Hinderance for a üme 

DE-LAYED' (de-làde), pp. Deferred; detained; hindered 
for a time; retarded. 

DE-LAY'ER, n. One who defers; one who lingers. 

DE-LAY‘I1NG, ppr. Putting off; deferring; procrastinating ; 
retarding; detaining. 

DE-LAY'MENT, n. ‘Hinderance.— Gower. . 

DEL €RED'ER-E, n. (It.) A del credere commission is one 
under which an agent for selling goods binds himself, for 
an additional premium, to see that payment is punctually 
made.— Boxvter. 

DE'LE, v. t. [L. imperative of deleo.) Blot out; erase. 

PELE BLE, a. |L. delebilis.] That can be blotted out.— 

ore. 

DE-LESTA-BLF, a. |L. delectabilis.) Delightful; highly 

leasing ; that gives great joy or pleasure. 

DE-LECTA-BLE-NESS, n. Delightfulness.— Barret. 

DE-LEOTA-BLY, adv. Delightfully. 

DE-LE€-TA‘TION, n. Great pleasure ; delight. — More. 

| DEL'E-GA-CY, n. A number of persons delegated.— Laud. 

DEL'E-GATE, v. t. (L. delego.) 1. To send away; appro- 
priately, to send on an embassy ; to send with power to 
transact business, as a representative. 2. To intrust; to 
commit; to deliver to another's care and exercise. 

DEL'E-GATE, n. 1. A person appointed and sent by an- 
other with powers to transact business in his stead.—2. In 
Great Britain, & commissioner appointed by the king, 
under the great seal, to hear and determine a peal from 
the ecclesiastical court. Hence, the court of elegates is 
the great court of appeal in all ecclesiastical causes. 3. A 
layman appointed to attend an ecclesiastical council— 
IN Deputy; representative ; commissioner ; vicar ; sub- 
stitute. 

OEL’E-GATE, a. Deputed: sent to act for or represent an- 
other.— Taylor. 

DEL'E-Gi TED, pp. or a. Deputed; sent with a trust or 
commission to act for another; appointed a judge; com- 
mitted, as authority. 

DEL’E-Gi-TING, ppr. Deputing; sending with a commis- 
sion to act for another; appointing, committing; in- 


trus . 

DELEGATION, m LA rp pun ; the act of putting 
jn commission, or investing with authority to act for an- 
other; the appointment of a delegate.—Burke. 2. The 
persons deputed to act for another, or for others.—3. In 
the civil law, the assignment of a debt to another, as when 
& debtor transfers to another person the obligation to pay, 
or a creditor makes over to a third person the right to re- 
ceive ent. 

DE-LEN'DA EST €AR-THA'GO. (L.] Carthage must be 
annihilated—our rival must be destroyed. 

t DEL-E-NIFI€-AL, a. Having the virtue to ease or as- 


suage pain. 
E’, e. t. [(L. deleo.) To blot out.—Fuller. 


*DE-LE 
DEL-E-TE'RI-OUS, a. (L. deleterius.] 1. Having the quality 
e; destructive; poison- 


of destroying or extinguishing 
ous, 9. dt Pad pernicious. 
DEL'E-TER-Y, a. Destructive; polsonous.—Hudibras. 
DE-LE'TION, n. (L. deletio.) 1. The act of blotting out or 
erasing. 2. Destruction. — Hale; (little used.] 
Naples priu wake blots out.— Taylor. A 
» R. (Sax. an) LAm i ll ad s ug; 
(rarely used.) 2. Eanan vere, covered with enamel or 
white glazing, in imitation of China-ware or porcelain, 
made at Delft, in Holland; properly, Deift-ware. 
DE'LI-A6, n. [from Delos.) Im the arts, a kind of sculptured 
vase ; also, beautiful bronze and silver.—Elmes. 
pr ee v. t. [L. delibo] To taste; to take a sip. 


Little 

DELIRA N, n. A taste; an essay. [Little used.) 

DE-LIB'ER-ATE, v. £ (L. delibero. o weigh the reasons 
for and ageinst a measure ; to estimate the weight or force 
of arguments, or the probable consequences of a measure, 
in order to a choice or decision ; to pause.—SYN. To con- 
sider ; ponder ; counsel ; judge ; debate ; hesitate; demur. 

DE-LIB’ER-ATE, e.t. To balance in the mind; to weigh; 
to consider.— Laud. 

DE-LIB/ER-ATE. a. 1. Weighing facts and arguments with 
a view to a choice or decision; carefully considering the 
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robable conscquences of a step; slow in determining, 
2. Formed with deliberation ; well advised or considered i 
not sudden or rash. 3. Slow. Bacon.—Syn. Cautious, 
circumspect; cool; discreet; wary; advised; thought 


ul; considerate. 

DE-LIBER-4-TED, pp. Balanced in the mind; considered. 

DE-LIEK'ER-ATE-LY, adv. With careful consideration or 
deliberation ; circumspcctly ; not hastily or rashly ; slowly. 

DE-LIB'ER-A-TING, ppr. Balancing in the mind; weigh 
ing; considering. 

DE-LIB'ER-ATE-NESS, n. Calm consideration; circum- 
spection ; due attention to the arguments for and against 

a measure ; caution. 

DE-LIB-ER-A'TION, n. (L. deliberatio.) 1. The act of delib. 

! erating; the act of weighing and cxamining the reasons 
for and against a choice or measure , consideration. 9. 

i Mutual discussion and examination of the rcasons for and 

| against a measure.—Syn. Thoughtfulness; circuns 
tion; reflection; consideration; wariness; caution; cool. 
ness; prudence. 

DE-LIB'ER-A-TIVE, a. 1. Pertaining to deliberation; pro 
ceeding or acting by deliberation, or by mutual discussion 
and examination. 2. Having a right or power to deliber- 
ate or discuss. 3 Apt or disposed to consider 

DE-LIBER-A-TIVE, n. A discourse, in which a question 
is discussed, or weighed and examined. 

DE-LIBER-A-TIVE-LY, adv. By deliberation.— Burke. 

DELT-€A-CY, n. [Fr. delicatesse.) 1. Fineness of texture, 
smoothness; softness; tenderness. 2. Daintiness, pleas- 
antness to the taste. 3. Elegant or feminine beauty. 4. 
Nicety ; minute accuracy. 5. Neatness in dress; elegance 
proceeding from a nice selection and adjustment of the 
several parts of dress. 6. Softness of manners; civility or 
politeness proceeding from a nice observance of propriety 
and a desire to please. 7. Indulgence; gentle treatment. 
8. Tenderness; scrupulousness; the quality manifested 
in nice attention to right, and care to avoid wrong or of- 
fense. 9. Acute or nice perception of what is pleasing tc 
the sense of tasting; hence, figuratively, a nice perception 
of beauty and deformity, or the faculty of such nice per- 
ception. 10. That which delights the senses, particularly 
the taste. 11. Tenderness of constitution; weakness ; 
that quality or state of the animal body which renders it 
very impressible to muy 12. Smallness; fineness ; 
slenderness; tenuity. 13. Tenderness, nice susceptibil- 
ity of impression. 

DELT-€A a. [Fr. delicat.) ! Of a fine texture; fine; 
soft; smooth; clear, or fair. 2. Nice; pleasing to the 
taste ; of an agreeable flavor. 3. Nice in perception of 
what is agreeable; dainty. 4. Nice; accurate; fine; soft 
totheeye. 5. Nice in forms; regulated by minute observ- 
ance o proprie or by condescension. 6. Pleasing to 
the senses. 7. ; slender; minute. 8. That can not 
be handled without injury or danger; that must be 
touched with care. 9. Composed of fine threads, or nice 
ly interwoven; soft and smooth to the touch. 10. Ten 

er; effeminate ; not able to endure hardship; very im 
ressible to injury. 11. Feeble; not sound or robust. 
fDEL^-CATE, n. Any thing nice; a nicety.—JDryden. 

DEL ATEEN a% 5 nn r delat ueri with nice 
regard to propriety an eeli of others. 2. Dainti- 
ly; Iuxurlously. 3. With soft elegance. 4. Tenderly ; 
with indulgence in ease, elegance, and luxury. 

DEL'T-CATE-NESS, n. "The state of being delicate ; tender- 
ness; softness; effeminacy. 
I DEL T-CATES, n. Niceties ; rarities.—JercmiaA. 
DE-LY"CIOUS (de-lish'us), a. (Fr. delicievr) 1. Highly 
pleasing to the taste ; most sweet or gratefulto the senses 
affording exquisite pleasure. 2 Most pleasing to the 
mind; yielding exquisite delight. —SyvN. Charming; ex- 
uisite; delightful; grateful. 
DE-LY"CIOUS-LY, ade. In a delicious manner ; in a man- 
ner to please the taste or gratify the mind; sweetly; 
leasantly ; delightfully. 
DE-LY'CIOUS-NESS, n. The quality of being delicious, or 
very grateful to the taste or mind. °. Delight; great 


DÉL-I-GA TION, n. [L. deligatio.] In surgery, a binding up, 


& bandagin 
DE-LIGHT’ (dem , n. (Fr. delice] 1. A high degrce of 
isfaction of mind. 2 That which gives 


pleasure or sa 
great pleasure; that which affords delight.—DeligM is a 
more permanent pleasure than joy, and not dependent on 
sudden excitement. — Syn. Rapture; joy; charm; grat- 
fication ; satisfaction. I 

DE-LIGHT: (de-lite'), v. t. (Sp. deleytar ; Port. deleitar ; L. de- 
lector ; Fr. delecter.) I. To affect with great pleasure ; te 
prese highly; to give or afford high satisfaction or joy. 

To receive great pleasure in. 

DE-LIGHT, v. A To have or take great pleasure; to be 
grea leased or rejoice .. 

DÉ-LIGH D, pp. 1. Greatly pleased ; rejoiced. 2. a. Ful 
of delight.—Shak. 
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DE-LIGHT'ER, s. Ono who takes delight. — Burrow. 

DE-LIGHTFUL, e. Highly pleasing; affording great plicas- 
ure and satisfaction —Sxn. Charming; gratifying; grate- 
ful; joyful; rapturous; beautiful; lovely. 

OE-LIGHTFUL-LY, ade. 1. In a manuer to receive great 
pleasure; very agrecably. 2 In a delightful manner; 
ghee 1d ; in a manner to afford great pleasure. 

OE-LIGHTFUL-NESS, ». 1. The quality of being delight- 
n oi of affording great pleasure. 2. Great pleasure; 

elicht. 

DE-LIGHTING, ppr. Giving great pleasure; rejoicing. 

DE-LIGHT’LESs, a. Affording uo pleasure or delight. 

DL-LIGHT SOME (de-lite’sum), a. Very pleasing; delightful. 

DE-LIGHTSONE-LY, adv. Very plicasantly; in a delight- 
ful manner. 

DE-LIGHTSOME-NESS, w. Delightfulness; pleasantness 


in a high degree. 

DE-LIN'E-A-MENT, n. Representation by delincation. 

DE-LIN'E-ATE, v. t. [L. delineo.) 1. To draw the lines 
which exhibit the form ofa thing; to mark out with lincs; 
to make a draught. 2. To peint; to represent in picture ; 
to draw a likeness of.—3. Figuratirely, to represcnt to the 
mind or understanding ; to cxhibit a likcness in words.— 
Syy. To depict; design; sketch; paint; describe. 

DE-LIN'E-A-TED, pp. Drawn; marked with lines exhibit- 
ing the form or figure; sketched; designed; painted; de- 


scri 

DE-LIN'E-AÀ-TING, ppr. Drawing the form, sketching ; 

inting; describing. 

DE-LIN-E-A TION, n. (L. delineatio.] 1. First draught of a 
thing; outline; representation of a form or fi by lines. 
2. Representation in words; description.—Sxn. Sketch; 
design; drawing. 

DE-LIN'E-4-TOR, n. One who delineates. 

t DE-LIN'E-A-TURE, n. Delineation. 

I DELINT-MENT, n. (L. delinimentum.] Mitigation. 

DE-LIN'QUEN.CY (de-link'wen-sy), ». (L. delinquo] Fail. 
ure or omission of duty; a fault; a misdeed; and, posi- 
tívrly, an offense; a crime. 

DE-LIN'QUENT (dce-link'went) a. Failing in duty; offend- 
ing by neglect of duty. 

DE-LIN'QUENT, n. e who fails to perform his duty ; 
particularly, a public officer who neglects his duty; one 
who commits a fault or crime.—Syn. Misdoer ; offender ; 


criminal. 

DE-LIN'QUENT-LY, ade. In a delinquent manner. 

DELT-QUATE, v. t. or i. |L. deligueo.} To melt or be dis- 
solved. Sea DELIQUESCE and DELIQUIATE. 

DEL'I-QUA-TED, pp. Melted; dissolved. 

DEL-I-QUA' TION, n. A melting. See DELIQUESCENCE and 
DELIQUIATION. 

DEL-I-QUESCE’ (del-e-k wes’), v. i. (L. deliquesco.] (See Lrg- 
urp.] To melt gradually and become liquid by attract- 
ing and absorbing moisture from air. 

DEL-I-QUES'CENCE (del-e-kwes’ense), m. Spontaneous 
liquefaction in the air; a gradual melting or becoming liq- 
uid by absorption of water from the atmosphere. 

DEL-I-QUES’CENT, a. Liquefying in the air; capable of 
ane moisture from the atmosphere and becoming 

DE-LIQUI-ATE (de-lik'we-áte), v. i. To melt and becomc 
liquid by imbibing water from the air. 

DE-LIQ-UI-ATTION (de-lik-we-d’shun), n. A melting by at- 
tracting water from the air. 

DE-LIQUI-UM (de-lik'we-um), n. [L.] 1. In chemistry, a 
melting or dissolution in the air, or in a moist place. A 
liquid state.—3. In medicine, a swooning or fainting ; 
called, also, syncope. 

DE-LI'RA-CY, n. Delirium.—Saacroft. 

DE-LIR'A-MENT, n. A wandering of the mind; foolish 
fancy. [Little used.) 

t DE LIRATE, v. š. [L. deliro.) To rave, as a madman. 

OEL-I-RATION, n. [L. deliratio.] A wandering of mind; 
delirium.— Ed. Rev. 

DE-LIR1-OUS, a. (L. delirus.) Roving in mind ; disordered 
in intellect; having ideas that are wild, irregular, and un- 
connected.—SyN. Crazy; light-headed; raving. 

DE-LIR'[-OUS-LY, adv. In a delirious manner. 

DE-LIR1-OUS-NESS, s. The state of being delirious; de- 


lirium. 

DE-LIRT-UM, n. [L.) 1. A state in which the ideas of a 
person are will, irregular, and unconnected, or do not 
correspond with the truth, or with external objects; a 
roving or wandering of the mind; disorder of the intellect. 

UE-LIR'-UM TREMENS, n. [L.) A disease of the brain, 
produced by excessive and prolonged use of spirituous liq- 


uors. 

DEL-I-TES'CENCE, n. (L. delitescentia.) Retirement ; ob- 
acurity.—Johnson. 

DE-LITI-GATE, v. t. |I, delitigo.] To scold; to chide ve- 
BEA hap s 

DE-LIT-I-GATION, n. A striving; a chiding. 

DE-LIV'ER, v. t. (Fr. delicrer.) 1. The leading ídca is, to 
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cause to pass from one state or place to another; as, to 
deliver goods, to deliver a ine . Hence, 2. To free from 
danger, bondage, or restraint of any kind ; as, to deliver the 
oppressed. 3. To disburden a woman of a child, with of. 
4. To give forth in words; to pronounce ; as, to deliver ax 
address. 5. To give forth in action; as, the ship delivered 
a broad-side ; the troops delivered their fire; to deliver 9 
blow. Alison.—To deliver uv, to surrender; as, to eeliver 
up a fortress or stolen goods.-— To delirer to tke wind, ot 
cast away, to reject.— To deliver over. 1. To transfcr; to 
give or pass from one to another. 2. To surrender or re- 
sign; to put into another's power; to commit to the dis- 
cretion of; to abandon to.—SxN. To relcuse ; ect frec; 
save; rescuc; give; offer; present; surrender; resign ; 
yield up; cede; pronounce. 

t DE-LIV'ER, a. [L. liber.) Free; nimble.— Chaucer. 

DE-LIV'ER-A-BLE, a. at may be or is to be delivered. 
—Amer. Rev. (Mercantile usage. 

DE-LIVER-ANCE, n. [Fr. delivrance.) 1. Release from 
captivity, slavery, oppression, or any restraint. 2. Rescue 
from danger or any evil. 3. The act of bringing fortb 
children. 4. The act of giving or transferring from one to 
another. 5. The act of speaking or pronouncing ; utter 
ance. 6. Acquittal of a prisoner by e verdict of a jury. 

DE-LIVERED, pp. Freed; released ; transferred or trans- 
mitted; passed from one to another; committed ; yield- 
ed ; surrendered; rescued; uttered; pronounced. 

DE-LIVER-ER, n. 1. One who delivers; one who releases 
or rescues; a preserver. 2. One who relates or com- 
municates. 

DE-LIVER-ING, Releasing ; setting free; rescuing, 
saving; surren ering giving over; yielding; resigning. 

t DE-LIVER-LY, adv. mbly. 

t DE-LIV’ER-NESS, a. Agility. 

DE-LIV'ER-Y, n. 1. The act of delivering. 2. Release; 
rescue, as from slavery, restraint, oppression, or danger 
3. Surrender; a giving up. 4. A giving or passing from 
one to another. 5. Utterance ; pronunciation; or manner 
of spe ing. 6. Child-birth. 7. Free motion or use of the 
limbe.— Sidney ; lobe 

DELL, n. (qu. dale, or VV. dell] A hollow place; a small, 
narrow valley between two hills. — Gilbert. 

DELPH. See DErr, No. 2. 

DEL'PHIA, m=. A bitter and acrid vegetable alkaloid, 

DEL'PHINE, H discovered m the Delphinium staphy 

sa, 


DEL-PHINT.A, gria. 

DEL’PHI-AN, ?a. (from Delphi.) Relating to Delphi, and 

DEL'PHIO, $ to the celebrated oracle of that place. 

DEL'PHIN, a. Pertaining to the apum of France; applied 
particularly to an edition of the Latin classics, repara 
under Louis XIV. ín usum Delphini, for the dau '. 
use.— Bran de. 

DEL'PHINE, a. (L. delphinus.| Pertaining to the dolphin, 
a genus of fishes. 

DEL'PHIN-ITE, n. A mineral, called, also, pistacite ang 


DÉL SEGN'O (del sán'yó). (It.] In music, a direction to 
repeat from the sign. 

DELTA, n. The Greek letter A. A tract of alluvial or 
other land in a triangular form, as at the mouth of the 
Nile, in Egypt. 

DELTOID, n. (Gr. càra, the letter A, and edos.) 1. Re- 
sembling the Greek A (delta) ; triangular; an epithet ap 
plied to a muscle of the shoulder—Coze. 2 In botany, 
shaped somewhat like a delta or rhomb. 

DE-LUD'A-BLE, a. That may be deluded or deceived ; lia- 
ble to be imposed on.— Brown. 

DE-LODE,, v. t. (L. deludo.) 1. To impose on; to lead from 
truth or into error; to mislead the mind or judgment. — 
Syn. To deceive; beguile; lead astray; cheat; impose 
upon; disappoint; frustrate. 

DE-LODED, pp. or a. Deceived; misled; led into error. 
DE-LODER, n. One who deceives; a deceiver; an impos- 
tor; one who holds out false enses. : 
DE-LUDING, ppr. Deceiving; leading astray; misleading 

the opinion or judgment. 

DE-LODING, n. The act of deceiving; falsehood. 

DELUGE (dellüje), n. (Fr. deluge] 1. Any overflowing of 
water; a swell of water over the natural banks of a river 
or shore of the ocean, spreading over the adjacent land. 
But, opriately, the great flood or overflowing of the 
earth by water in the days of Noah. 2. A sweeping or 
overwhelming calamity.—Syn. Flood: inundation. 

DELUGE, v. t. 1. To overflow with water; to inundate , 
to drown. 2. To overwhelm; to cover with any flowing 
or moving, spreading body. 3. To overwhelm; to cause 
to sink under the weight of a general or spreading calain- 


i LJ 
DELUGE, v.t To become a deluge. 
DELUGED, Overflowed ; inundated; overwhelmed. 
DEL'UG-ING, ppr. Overflowing; inundating; overwhelm- 


DE fosion (de-lü'zhun), n. [L. delusio.] 1. The act of dc- 
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luding ; deception; a misleading of the mind. 2 False 
representation ; mistake proceeding from false views.— 
Syn. Illusion; deceit; cheat; fraud; falsehood; fallacy; 
guile; error; treachery. 

DE-LÜ'SIVE, a. Apt to deceive; tending to mislead the 
mind ; deceptive ; beguiling. 

DE-LU'SIVE-LY, adv. In a delusive manner. 

DE-LÜSIVE-NESS, n. The quality of being delusive ; tend- 
ency to deceive. 

DE-LU'SO-RY, a. Apt to deceive; deceptive. 

DELVE (delv), v. t. (Sax. defan.) 1. To dig; to open the 
ground with a spade. 9. To fathom ; to sound ; to pene- 
trate ; (not used.) 

DELVE (delv), n. A place dug; a pit; a n: a ditch; 
a den; a cave.—Spenser ; [obs.]— of coals, a quantity 
of fossil coals dug. [Not used, or local.) 

DELV ED (delvd), pp. Dug; fathomed. 

DELV'ER, n. One who digs, as with a spade. 

DEL VNG, ppr. Digging. 

DE-MAG-NET-LZI"TIO m. The act of taking away the 
magnetic power or influence. 

DE-MAG'NET-IZE, v. = To deprive of magnetic power or 
influence. 

DEN'A-GOG-ISM, n. The acta or conduct of a demagogue. 

DEM'A-GOGUE (dem'a-gog), n. (Gr. óguaywyos.] 1. A lead- 
er of the people ; an orator who pleases the populace; and 
influences them to adhere to him. 2. Any leader of the 
populace; any factious man who has great influence with 
the great body of people in a city or community. 

DE-MAIN' n. [Norm. demainer.) 1. A manor- 

DE-MESNE' (de-méne’), $ house and the land adjacent or 
near, which a lord keeps in his own Hands or immediate 
occupation. 2 Estate in lands.—Shak. 

NE-MAND*’, v. t. (Fr. demander.) 1. To ask or call for, as 
one who has a claim or right to receive what is sought ; to 
claim or seek as due by right. 2. To ask by authonty ; to 
require; to seek or claim an answer by virtue of a right 
in the interrogator; as, I demand an answer. 3. To re- 
quite as necessary or useful; as, this demands attention. 

To ask; to question; to interrogate ; to inquire ; [little 
used.] 5. To ask or require, as a seller of coon: as, what 
do you demand? 6. To sue for; to seek to obtain by le- 
gal process. 

DE-MAND’, n. 1. An asking for or claim made by virtue 
of a right, or supposed right, to the thing sought; an ask- 
ing with authority; & challenging as due. 2. The asking 
or requiring of a price for goods offered for sale. 3. That 
which is or may be claimed as due ; debt; as, what are 
your demands? 4. The calling for in order to purchase ; 
desire to possess; as, the book is in great demand. 5. A 
desire or a seeking to obtain; as, the lady was in great 
demand.—6. In law, the asking or seeking for what is due, 
or claimed as due, either expressly, by words, or by im- 

lication, as by seizure of goods, or entry into lands. 

DE-MAND'A-BLE, a. ‘That may be demanded, claimed, 
asked for, or required. 

DE-MAND'ANT, n. One who demands, the plaintiff in a 
real action ; any plaintiff. 

DE-MÁND'ED, pp. Called for, claimed; challenged as 
due ; requested ; required ; interrogated. 

DE-MAND’ER, n. One who demands; one who requires 
with authority ; one who cloims as due ; one who asks; 
one who seeks to obtain. 

DE-MAND‘ING, ppr. Claiming or calling for as due, or by 
authority ; requiring; asking; pursuing a claim by legal 

rocess ; interrogating. 

DE-MANDRESS, n. A female demandant. 

DE-MÁRC-A'TION. See DEMARKATION. 

I DE-MXRCH, n. [Fr. demarche.) March; walk; gait. 

DE-MARK-A'TION, n. (Sp. demarcacion.) 1. The act of 
marking, or of ascertaining and setting a limit. 2. A 
limit or bound ascertained and fixed; hne of separation 
marked or determined.— Burke. 

DE-MEAN’, v. t. r4 demener.) 1. To behave ; to carry ; to 
conduct ; [with the reciprocal pronoun.) 2 To treat.— 


DE-MEAN’, v. t. To debese, to undervalue.—SAak.—Swift. 
[ Little used.) 
DE-M£AN', n. 1. Behavior, carriage , demeanor.— Spen- 
ser. 2. Mien.— Spenser. 
DE-MEAN’. See DEMAIN. j 
JE-MEAN’ED, Pp. Behaved well; [in a good sense) Less- 
ened; debased; (in a bad sense. 
DE-MEAN'NG, ppr. Behaving; also, debasing. 
DE-MEAN'OR, n. Manner of conducting or behaving. — 
Syn. Behavior; carriage; deportment; conduct. 
t DE-MEAN'URE, n. DBebayion, 
DE MÉ-DIE-TATE. [L.] A jury de medietate is one of 
half natives and half foreigners ; used when a foreigner is 
a party, or half of common jurors and half of men of the 
class of one of the parties.— Blackstone. 
I DE'MEN-CY, n. [L. dementia.)  Madness.—-Skelton. 
DE-MEN'TATE, a. Mad; infatuated.—Hammond. 
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DE-MEN'TATE, v. t. (L. demento.) To make mud.— 

DEMENTA-TED, pp. Rendered mak Partes 

DE-MEN-TATION, n. The act of making frantic.— Whitlock. 

AOP: Let er ie 

- I-TI-ZA"TION, n. act of purif' fr 

hitic or foul air. Pur Mom me. 

DE-MEPHT-TIZE, v.t. To free from foul, unwholcsomo air, 

DE-MEPH'I-TĪZ ED. pp. Purified; freed from foul air. 

DE-MEPH1-TIZ'ING, ppr. Purifying from foul air. 

DE-MERTT, n. [Fr. demerize.] 1. That which descrves pun- 
ishment; the opponat of merit; an ill-deserving; that 
which is blamable or punishable in moral conduct; vice 
or crime.—2. Anciently, merit; desert.—Shak. ; [ix a good 
sense. 

{DEMURTT. v.t. To deserve blame or punishment. 

DE-MERSED’ (de-merst), a. [L. demersus.) Plunged, sit 
uated or growing under water. 

DE-MER’SION (de-mer'shun), n. (L. demersio.] 1. A plung- 
ing into a fluid; a drowning. 2. The state of being over- 
whelmed in water or earth. 3. The putting of a medi- 
cine in a dissolving liquor. 

DE-MES'MER-IZE, v.t. To bring out of tho mesmeric state. 

DE-MESNE' (de-meem). See DEMAIN. 

DE-NESN‘-AL (de-mé^ne-al), a. Pertaining to a demesne.— 
Maunder. 

DEM'Y, a prefix, Fr. demi, from the Lat. dimidium, signifies 
half. It is used only in composition. See, also, DE NY. 
DEMT-BXTH, in. A bath in which only the lower half of 

DEMT-BAIN, $ the body is immersed.—Gilbert. 

DEM'I-BRI-GADE, n. A half-brigade. 

DEMT-€A'DENCE, n. In music, an hinperfect cadence, or 
one that falls on any other than the key note. 

DEM'I-CAN'NON, n. The obsolete name of a kind of ord- 
nance c ge ball of from 30 to 36 pounds in weight. 

gaps a ER-IN, DER ne E esas name of a kipa Ae 
ordnance carrying a o e or ten pounds in weight. 

DEMT-DET.FY, v. £. To deify in part — ° 

DEMT-DEV'IL (-devl) n. Halfa devil : 

DEMT-DIS'[TANCE, n. In fortification, the distance be 
tween the outward polygons and the flank. 

DEM'I-DrTONE, n. In music, a minor third.— Busby. 

DEMT-GOD, ». Half a god; one partaking of the divine 
naire = Lore 

DEMT-GODDESS, n. A female demi-god.— Campbell. 

DENYT-GORGE, n. In fortification, that part of the Polygon 
which remains after the flank is raised, and goes from the 
curtain to the angle of the polygon. 

DEMT-GROAT (-grawt), n. A half-groat.—Shenstone. 

DEM'-LXNCE, n. A light lance; a half-pike. 

DEMYT-LUNE, n. A half-moon, or work constructed be 
yond the ditch of a fortress, and in front of the curtain be- 
tween two bastions, for the defense of the curtain. 

DEMT-MAN, n. Halfa man. [A term of reproach. 

NATURED, a. Having half the nature of another 
animal.— Shak. 

DEMYT-OF-FI“CIAL, a. Partly official, or authorized. 

DEMT-PREMT1-SE3, n. pl. Half-premises.— Hooker. 

DEM1-QUA-VER, n. A note in music, of half the length ot 
the quaver. 

DEM'Y-RE-LIE'VO, n. In sculpture, half relief. 

DEM1I-SENMT-QUA-VER, n. A note in music, two of which 
are equal to a semi-quaver. 

DEMY-TINT, n. [demi and tint] In painting, a gradation 
of color between pora light and positive shade.—Elmes. 

DEMYT-TONE, n. In music, an interval of half a tone; a 
semi-tone. 

DEM'T-VILL, n. A half-vill, consisting of five freemen or 
frank pledges.— Blackstone. 

DEN‘T-VOLT, n. One of the seven artificial motions of a 
horse, in which he raises his fore legs in a particular 

DEM'I-WOLF. Half if ] dog betw 

- ) R. a wolf; a mongrel do een 8 
dog and a wolf; lycisca.—Shak. E 

t DEMT-GRATE, v. š. [L. demigro.] To migrate, which see. 

DEM-I-GRATION, n. Emigration, which see. 

DEM'T-JOHN (-jon), n. [Fr. damejeanne.] A glass vessel or 
bottle, with a large body and small neck, in wicker-work. 

DEMT-REP, n. A woman of suspicious chastity. [Demi 
reputation.| 

DE-MIS'A-BLE, a. That may be leased. 

DE-MISE’ n. [Fr. demis, demise] 1. In England, a laying 
down or removal, applied to the crown or royal authority, 
and hence to the death of the reigning monarch, by which 
the crown is demised to another. Hence, in later usage, 
2. The death of any distinguished individual ; as, the de 
mise of Mr. Pitt—Tyotter. 3. A conveyance or transfer of 
an estate, by lease or will.—Demise and redemise, a COD 
veyance where there are mutual leases made from one to 
another of the same land, or something out of it 

DE-MYSE’, v. t. 1. To transfer or convey; to lease. 2. To 
bequeath ; to grant by will.—Sw 

DE-MISED’, pp. Granted or left by will 

DE-MISTNG, ppr. Bequeathing; granting by will. 
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DE Mis stun (ds mish un), m. 
depreasion.— L' Exirangre. 

S Tasa Isla Humble.—Shenztone. [ Rare. 

| DE-MiSSLY, ade. In an humble manner.— Sherwood. 

DEM1S-S0-RY. Se Dinissory. 

IDE-NIT, e. & [L. demitto.) To let fall; to depress; to 


submit. 

DEM"'I-URGE, a. (Gr. óyptovy pos.) In the m 
ern pai a subordinate deity or 
the creation of the world. 

DEN.-I-URG1€, a Pertaining to a demiurge, or to creative 


wer. 

DENOERA-CY, n. (Gr. dnyoxparia.} Government by the 
people; a form of government in which the supreme 
poner is lodged in the hands of the pcople collectively, or 

which the people exercise the powers of legislation. 

DEN'O-€RAT, n. One who adheres to a government by 
the people, or favors the extension of the right of suffrage 
to all classes of men. 

DEM-O-CRATT1E, la. Popular; pertaining to democra- 

DEM-O-€RATIE-AL, § cy, or government by the people. 

DEMO GRATIAE: Y, adv. Ina deinocratical manner. 
— Sidney. 

DE-NO€'RA-TIST, ». The same as democrat. 

DE-MO€’RA-TY, n. Democracy.—Burton. 

DE-NO-GOR'GON, n. (Gr. dacyws and yopyoc.] Literally, 
terrible deity. A mysterious divinity among the an- 
cients, mentioned by Milton.—Brarde. 

DE-MOL‘SH, v. t. (Fr. demolir.) To throw or pull down, 
as a heap or structure; to separate any collected mass, or 
the connected parts of a thing.—Svs. To destroy; raze; 
dismantle ; ruin. 

DE-MOL'SHED (de-molisht) pp. or a. Pulled down, 
thrown down ; razed ; destroyed, as a fabric or structure. 

DE-MOLATSH-ER, n. One who pulls or throws down; one 
who destroys or lays waste. 

DE-NOL‘SH-ING, ppr. Pulling or throwing down; de- 


stroying. 

DE MOLI3H-MENT, n. Ruin, overthrow.—Besum. and FL 

DEM-O-LY"TION (dem-o-lish'un), n. The act of overthrow- 
ing, pulling down, or destroying a pile or structure ; ruin; 
destruction. 

D£'MON, n. (L. demon.] A spirit, or immaterial being, 
holding a middle place between men and the celestial de- 
ities of the pagans. . An evil spirit or genius, which is sup- 
posed to influence the conduct or direct the fortunes of 


m : 
DE’MON-ESS, &. A female demon.— Mede. 


uy of East- 
on employed in 


DE-NONLAO, )a 1. Pe to demons or evil spir- 
DEN-O-NYA€-AL, > its. 2 Influenced by demons; pro- 
DE-MONI-AN, duced by demons or evil spirits. 


DE-MO'NI-A€, x. A human being possessed by a demon. 

DEM-O-NT'A€-AL-LY, adv. In a demoniacal manner. 

DE-MO-NTA-CISM, n. A demoniacal state, or demoniacal 
practices. 

DE-MOÓ'NI.AES, n. pl. In Church history,a branch of the An- 
abaptists, whose distinguishing tenet was, that at the end of 
the world the devil be saved. 

DE-MONI-AN-ISM, ^. The state of being possessed by a 
demon.— Warburton. 

DEMON-ISM, n. The belief in demons or false gods.—Jef- 

erson. 

DEMON-IZE, v. t. To fill with the spirit of a demon. 

DE-NON-O€'RA-CY, n. [Gr. éóauoe» and xpartcw.] The 
power or government of demons. 

DE-MON-OL'A-TRY, n. [Gr. dacuwy and Aarpua.] The 

Ü work Af ann or of evil spirits.— Campbell. 

^4 OQ? , 1 

DE-NON-O-LO61€-AL, IC Pertaining to demonology. 

DE-MON-OL'O-618T, m. A writer on demonology. 

DE-MON-OL/'O-6Y, n. [Gr. dacuwy and Aoyos.} A discourse 
on demons ; a treatise on evi spirits. 

DE-MON'O-MIST, n. (Gr. óaiuuv and vouos.] One who lives 
in subjection to the devil, or to evil spinne 

DE-NON'O-MY, n. The dominion of demons, or of evi 
spirits. —Jferbert. 

DE'MON-RY, n. Demonical influence.—Miss J. Baillie. 

DE'MON-SHIP, n. The state of a demon.— Mede. 

DE-MON'STRA-BLE, a. That may be demonstrated ; that 
may be proved beyond doubt or contradiction ; capable 
of being abown by certain evidence, or by evidence that 
admits of no doubt. 

DE-MON'STRA-BLE.NESS, w. The quality of being de- 


monstrable. 

DE-MON'STRA-BLY, adv. In a manner to preclude doubt; 
beyond the possibility of contradiction. 

* DE-MON'STRATE or DEM'ON-STRATE, v. t. (L. demon- 
stro.] 1. To show or prove to be certain; to prove be- 
yond the possibility of doubt ; to prove in such a manner 
as to reduce the contrary tion to evident absurdity.— 
9. In anatomy, to exhibit the parts when dissected.—S yw. 
To prove ; evince ; manifest. 
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beyond the ibility of doubt; rendered certain. 

* DE-MON'STRA-TING or DEN'ON-STRA-TING, ppr. Prov- 
ing to be certain ; evincing beyond the possibility of doubt. 

DEN-ON-STRATION, n. 1. Literally, a showing forth or 
exhibition ; as, demonstrations of joy.—Mitford. 2. The 
act of demonstrating, or of exhibiting certain proof. 3. 
The hiiest degree of evidence ; certain proof exhibited, 
or suc =A apr as establishes a fact or proposition beyond 
a ility of doubt, or as shows the contrary position tu 
be absurd or impossible. 4. Indubitable evidence of the 
senses, or of reason; evidence which satisfies the mind o! 
the certainty of a fact or propoeition.—5 In logic, a serics 
of sy logias; all whose premises are either definitions, 
self-evident trntha, or propositions already established. 5. 
Show; exhibition.—6. In anatomy, the exhibition of parts 
dissected.—7. In military affairs, a movement of troops 
toward a given point, as if to attack. Hence, & Any 
movement against, or attempt upon; as, “ Napoleon made 
hia first demonstration on Holland.”—Alison’s Europe. 

DE-MON'STRA-TIVE, a. 1. Showing or proving by certain 
evidence ; having the power of demonstration ; invincibly 
conclusive. 2. Having the power of showing with clear 
ness and certainty.—3. Among the Latin rhetoricians, that 
lays open or explains vrith clearness, force, and beauty ; 
as, strative eloquence.— Blair. : 

DE-MON'STRA-TIVE-LY, adv. With certain evidence; 
with proof which ran not be questioned ; certainly ; clear- 
ly; CT: 

DENON SIIA V£-NESS, n. Quality of being demon- 
strative. 

* DEM'ON-STRá-TOR, x. 1. One who demonstrates; onc 
who proves any thing with certainty, or with indubitable 
evidence. — 2. anatomy, one who exhibits the parts 
when dissected. 

DE-MON’STRA-TO-RY, a. Tending to demonstrate ; hav 
ing a tendency to prove beyond a possibility of doubt. 

DE-MOR-AL-I-ZATION, n. act of subverting or cor 
Toping morals ; destruction of moral principles. 

DE-MOR'AL-IZE, v. t. To corrupt or undermine the morale 
of ; to destroy or lessen the efect of moral principles on 
to render corrupt in morals.—Grattan. 

DE-MOR'AL-IZED, pp. Corrupted in morals. 

DE-MOR'AL-IZ-ING, ppr. 1. Corrupting or destroying mor. 
als or moral principles. 2. a. Tending to destroy morals 
or mora] principles. 

DEM-OS-THEN16, a. Pertaining to Demosthenes, the Gre. 
cian orator. 

DE-MOTTE€, a. (Gr. Severino Popular ; common ; per- 
taining to the people. RusselL— Demotic characters, among 
the ancient Fgyptians were a conversion of hieroglyphics 
into a kind of current hand for popular use, approaching 
very nearly to alphabetical writing.— Brande. 

t DE-MULCE' (de-muls), v. t. [L. demulceo.) To soothe; to 
soften or pacity. 

Dd T, a. [L. demulcens.] Softening; mollifying ; 
enient, 

DE-MUL'CENT, n. Any medicine wbich lessens the effects 
of irritation on the solids; that which softens or mollifies ; 
as gums, roots of marsh-mallows, and other mucilaginous 
substances. 

DE-MUR' v. i. (Fr. demeurer.) 1. To suspend proceeding, 
to delay determination or conclusion.—2. In law, to stop 
at any point in the pleadings, and rest or abide cn that 
poln in law for a decision of the cause.—SyN. To pause 

oubt; hesitate ; object. 

DE-MUR' v.t. To doubt of.—Milton. [Not legitimate.) 

DE-MUR', n. Stop; pause; hesitation as to the propriety 
of proceeding ; suspense of proceeding or decision. 

DE-MOÜRE, a Sober; grave; modest; downcast.— Bacon. 

1 DE-NURE, v.i. To look with a grave countenance.—Shak 

DE-NMCRELY, adv. With a grave, solemn countenance, 
with a fixed look; with a solemn gravity. 

DE-NÜRE'NESS, n. Gravity of countenance ; soberness , 
a modest look —Sidney. 

DE-NURRAGE, n. An allowance made to the owner of a 
trading vessel, for delay or detention in port beyond the 
appointed time of departure. 

DE-MUR'R ED (de-murd), pp. Stopped; objected to. 

DE-MUR'RER, n. 1. One who dexnurs.—2. In law, a stop 
at some point in the pleadings, and a resting of the decis 
fon of the cause on that point; an issue on matter of law. 

DE-MUR'RING, Stopping; pausing ; suspending pre 
ceedings or decision ; resting or abiding on a point in law 

DE-MfE', n. (Fr. demi.) 1. A particular size of paper; a kind 
of paper of small size. 2 A half fellow at Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

DEN, n., (Sax. den, dene, denn.) 1. A cave or hollow place 
in the earth; usually applied to a cave, pit, or subterrane- 
ous recess, used for concealment, shelter, protection, or 
security. 2. As a termination, in names of places, it de- 
notes tbe place to be in a valley or near a wood. 

DEN, v. i To dwell as in a den. 
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DEN 
DE-N&R €OT-IZE, v. t. To deprive of narcotinc.—Journ. 


x Science. 

DE-NA'RI-US, x. [L.,from deni, ten.) A Roman coin worth 
sixteen or sevcnteen cents; so called from tho letter X 
upon it.—In law books, an English penny. 

DEN'A-RY, a. [L. denarius.] Containing ten. 

DEN'A-RY, n. The number ten.—Digby. 

* DE-NATION-AL-IZE, v. t. To divest of national charac- 
ter or rights, by transfercnce to the service of another 
nation. See NATIONAL. 

DE-NA'TION-AL-IZ ED, pp. Deprived of national rights. 

DE-NA'TION-AL-IZ-ING, ppr. Depriving of national rights. 

DE-NAT'UR-AL-IZE, v. t. [de and naturalize] To render 
unnatural ; to alienate from nature. 

DE-NATUR-AL-IZED, pp. 1. Made unnatural.—Ed. Rev, 2. 
Deprived of naturalization or acquired citizenship in a for- 


elgn country. 

DE-NATUR-AL-IZ-ING, ppr. 1. Making unnatural 2. De- 

riving of acquired citizenship in a foreign country. 

t DE-NXY' n. Denial; refusal.—Shak. 

IDE-NAY', v.t. To deny = crie 

DEN'DRA-€HATE, n. (Gr. devdpoy and axarns.] Arbores- 
rus agate ; agate containing the figures of shrubs or parts 
of plants. 

DEN'DRIFORM, a. Having the appearance of a tree.— 


DEN'DRITE, n. (Gr. devdpoy and Aoc, for dendrolite.] A 
stone or mineral on or in which are the figures of shrubs 
Or trees ; an arborescent mineral. 

DEN-DRIT'I6, a. Containing the figures of shrubs or 

DEN-DRITIC-AL, $ trees, as stonea, &c. 

DEN'DROID, a. (Gr. devdpor and sidog.] Resembling a shrub. 

DEN'DROIT, n. A fossil which has some resemblance in 
form to the branch of a tree. 

DEN'DRO.LITE, n. (Gr. devdpoy and XM0oç.] A petrified or 
fossil shrub, plant, or part of a plant. 

DEN-DROL'O-GY, n. (Gr. devdpoy and Aoyos.] A discourse 
or treatise on trees; the natural history of trees. 

DEN-DRON'E-TER, n. (Gr. devdpow and yerpew.) An in- 
strument to measure the height and diameter of trees. 

I DEN'E-GATE, v. t. (L. denego.] To deny. 

DEN GUE dom d) rm A peculiar f fugiti 

"GUE ( gà) n. ç peculiar sort o ve 
and erratic eu a Pa, 

DE-NI'A-BLE, a. That may be denied or contradicted. 

DE-NYAL, n. 1. An affirmation to the contrary; an asser- 
tion that a declaration or fact stated is not true ; negation ; 
contradiction. 2. Refusal to grant; the negation of a re- 
quest or petition. 3. A rejection, or refusing to acknowl. 
edge; a wning.—4. A denial of one’s self, 1s a declining 
of e gratification ; restraint of one's appetites or pro- 
pensities. 

DE-NIER, n. One who denies, or contradicts; one who 
refuses, or rejects; a disowner ; one who does not own, 


avow, or acknowledge. 

DE-NI£R' (de-neer^, n. Ha A small denomination of 
French money, the twelfth part of a sol; a small copper 
co 

* DEN1-GRATE, v. £ (L. denigro.] To blacken ; to make 
black.— Boyle. 

DEN EE POS n. The act of making black; a black- 


ening. 

DEN'T-8ON (den'e-zn), t. The same as DENIZEN. 

t DEN-I-TRATION, n. A disengaging of nitric acid. 

DEN-I-ZATION, n. The act of making one a denizen, sub- 
ject, or citizen. 

DEN'I-ZEN (den'e-zn), n. [W. dinasvr.] 1. In England, an 
alien who is made a subject by the king's letters patent. 
He can hold land by purchase or bequest, but can not en- 
joy office, trusts, &c., or receive a grant of land from the 
crown.— Brande, 2. A stranger tted to residence in 
a ee country. 3. A dweller; as, the denizens of air. 


— ope. 
DENT-ZEN.v.t. To make a denizen; to admit to residence 
with certain rights and prre ; to enfrancbise. 
DEN'I-ZENED (den'e-znd), pp. Enfranchised. 
DENT.ZEN-SHIP, *. State of being a denizen. 
DENMARK SATIN, n. A kind of lasting; a stout worsted 
stuff, woven with a satin twill, used for ladies’ shoes, &c. 
DE-NOM'TN.A-BLE,a. That may be denominated or named. 


—Brown. 

DE-NOMTN-iTE, v. t. [L. denomino.] To give a name or 
epithet to.—SvN. To name; call; style; designate. 

DE-NOM'IN-A-TED, pp. Named; called. 

DE-NOM'IN-A-TING, ppr. Naming. 

DE-NON-IN-A TION, n. 1. The act of naming. 2. A name, 
title, or appellation; a vocal sound, customarily used to 
express a thing or a quality in discourse. 3. A society or 
collection of individuals called by the same name ; a sect ; 
ne, a denomination of Christians. 

DE-NOM-IN-A'TION-AL, a. Pertaining to a denomination. 

DE-NOX-IN-ATION-AL-LY, adv. By denominations or 
eects. 
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DE-NOM'N-A-TYVE, a. That givos a name: 

distinct appellation. e A pet conlers d 

DE-NOMTN-A-TIVE-LY, adv. By dcnomination.— Barter, 

DE-NOM'IN-A-TOR, n. 1. He who gives a name.—2. In 
arithmetic, that number placed below thc line in vulgar 
HM On which shows into how many parta the integer is 

DE-NOT'A-BLE, a. That may be denotcd or marked. 

DEN'O-TATE. See DENOTE. 

DEN-O-TA'TION, 2. [L. denotatio.] The act of denoting— 
Hammond. 

DE-NOT'A-TIVE, a. Having power to denote. 

DE-NOTE', v. t. (L. denoto.1 To signify by some mark or 
indication; as, the dove denotes innocence; a quick pulse 
seid ha SN, To indicate ; express; show; betok- 
en; imply. 

DE-NOT'ED, "is Marked ; signified; indicated. 

DE-NOTE'MENT, ». Sign; indication.—Shaxk. 

DE-NOTING, ppr. Marking; expressing ; indicating. 

DE-NOÓUE' MENT (d&-noo'müng), n. [Fr] The unravcling 
or development of the plot of a play or novel; or, ina 
more general sense, the development of any series ot 
eventa. 

DE-NOUNCE' (de-nouns), v. t. (Fr. denowuncer.] 1. To de- 
clare solemnly ; to proclaim in a threatening manner; to 
announce or declare, as a threat; as, to denounce destruc- 
tion. 2. To threaten by some outward sign or expres- 
sion ; as, “his look denounced vengeance."—Mizon. 3. To 
inform st; to accuse; as, to denounce as a traitor. 

DE-NOUNC’ED (de-nounst), pp. 1. Threatenod by open 
declaration. 2. Accused ; proclaimed. 

DE-NOUNCE'MENT (de-nouns'ment), n. The declaration 
of a menace, or of evil; denunciation. 

DE-NOUNC'ER, *. One who denounces, or declares a men: 


ace. 

DENOUNCES, ppr. Declaring, as « threat; threatening, 
accusing. 

DE NOVO. (L.] Anew; again. 

DENSE (dens), a. (L. densus; Fr. dense.) 1. Close; com- 
pact; having its constituent parts closely united ; [applied 
to solids or fluids.) 2. Thick; as, a dense fog. 

DENSE'LY, adv. With great compactness ; in a dense man- 


ner. 

DENSE'NESS (dens'nes), n. The same as density. 

DENST-TY, n. (L. densitas.) 1. Closeness of constituent 

arts; compactnesa. 2. Thickness. 

DENT, n. 1. Literally, a tooth or projecting point. Bu’ it 
1s. used to express a gap, notch, or small hollow made ty 
the pressure of a harder body on a softer; indentation ; 
as, “the dent of the French sworda."—Hall.—Rich. Dict. 
In this sense it is in customary use in the United States. 
2. A stroke.—Spenser. 

DENT, v.t. To make a dent or small hollow. See INDENT. 

DENTAL, a. (L. dentalis.) Pertaining to the teeth ; as, dent- 
al surgery.—In grammar, formed or pronounced by the 
teeth, with the aid of the tongue. 

DENTAL, n. 1. An articulation or letter formed by placing 
the end of the tongue against the upper teeth, or against 
the gum that covers the root of the upper teeth. 2. A 

nus of shell-fish, dentalium, of several species. 

DENT AL-ITE, n. A fossil shell of the genus dentalium. 

DENTATE, 1a. [L.dentatus.]) Toothed. In botany, hav 

DENT'A-TED, j ing sharp teeth, with concave edges. A 

tated root is a fleshy, branched root, having tooth-like 


M WD 

DÉNTA "E-SIN'B-ATE, a. A term denoting a form inter 
mediate between dentate and sinuate. P 

DENT'ED, a. Indented ; impressed with little hollows. 

DEN-TEL'LY, n. pi. (It. dentello.] Modillions.— Spectator. 

DENTI-CLE (dente-kl), n. (L. denticulus.] A small tooth 
or projecting point.— Lee. 

DEN-TICU-LATE, la. (L. denticulatus.) Having small 

DEN-TI€9-LA-TED, § teeth. 

DENTI€U-LATE-LY, adv. In a denticulate manner. 

DEN-TI€-8-LA'TION, n. The state of being set with small 


tecth. 

DENTT-FORM, a. (L. dens and forma.) Having the form ol 
a tooth.— Kirwan. 

DENTT-FRICE, v. [Fr.] A poran or other substance to 
be used in cleaning the teeth. 

DENTAL, n. [L. dens.) In architecture, an ornament in 
comices bearing some resemblance to teeth; used par- 
ticularly in the Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite orders. 

DENTING. See INDENTING. 

DEN-TI-ROSTRAL, a. (L. dens and rostrum.) Having a 
toothed bill; applied to a group of insessorial birds, hav- 
ing the bill conspicuously notched, and feeding chiefly on 
insects, as the shtikes and thrushes.— Swainson 

DENTIST, n. One whose occupation is to clean and ex- 
tract tecth, or repair them when diseased. , 

DENTIST-RY, n. The business or employment of a dentist. 

DEN-TYTION, n. [L. dentütio.] 1. The breeding or cutting 
of teeth in infancy. 2 The time of breeding teeth. 
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UENTTZE, c.t ori [L.dens.] To rencw the tecth, or have 
them renewed, 

DENTIZED, pp. Having tho teeth renewed. 

DENTTZ-ING, ppr. Renewing the teeth. 

DE-NOD'ATE, (e. t. (L. denudo.] To remove all covering; 

DE-NCDE’, to 1uake baro or naked.—Syn. To strip; 
divest; lay bare; uncover; dismantle. 

DE-NU-DA' TION, n. 1. The act of etripping off covering; a 
making bare.—2. In geology, the act of washing away the 
surfaco of the carth so as to lay bare the inferior strata ; 
the etrata thus laid bare. 

DE-NOIED, pp. Stripped; divested of covering ; laid baro. 

DE-NUD'ING, ppr. Stripping off coveriug; making bare. 

DE-NUN CIATE (-ehate), v. t. [L. denuncio.) To denounce, 
which sce.— Burke. 

DE-NUN-CI-A TION, n. [L. denunciatio.) Solemn or formal 
declaration, accom ed with a menace ; or the declara- 
tion of intended evil; proclamation of a threat ; a public 


menace. 

DE-NUN‘CI-4-TOR, n. 1. He who denounces; one who 
publishes or laims, cepecially intendcd evil; onc who 
reteni, 2, An accuscr; one who informa against an- 
other. 

DE-NUN'CI-A-TO-RY, a. Characterized by denunciation. 

DE-NT', v. t. (Fr. denier.) 1. To declare a statemcnt or po- 
sition not to be true. 2. To refuse to grant; as, to deny a 
request. 3. Not to afford ; to withhold ; as, to deny aid. 
4. To disown; to refuse or neglect to acknowledge ; not 
to conícss; as, to deny one's master. 5. To reject; to dis- 
own; not to receive or embrace. 6. Not to afford or 
yield.— To deny one's self, is to decline the gratification of 
appetites or desires; to ref from; to ebstain.—Syn. 

© contradict; gainsay ; disallow; disavow; disclaim; re- 
nounce ; abjure. 

DE-OB-STRUET,, v. t. (L. de and obstruo.) To remove ob- 
structions or impediments to a passage ; to clear from any 
thing that hinders the passage of fluids in the proper ducts 
of the body. 

DE-OB-STRU€T'ED, pp. Cleared ofobstructions; opened. 

DE-OB-STRU€TING, ppr. Removing impediments to a 


passage. 

DE-OBSTRU-ENT, a. Removing obstructions; having pow- 
er to clear or open the natural ducts of the fluids and ee- 
cretions of the body; resolving viscidities ; aperient. 

DE-OB'STRU-ENT, ». Any medicine which removes ob- 
structions, and opens the natural passagea of the fluids of 
the body, as the pores and lacteal vessels; an aperient. 

D£'O-DAND, n. i Deo dandus.) 1. In England, a person- 

al chattel which is the immediate occasion of the death of 
a rational creature, and, for that reason, given to God, that 
is, forfeited to the king, to be applied to pious uses, and 
distributed in alms by his high oner. Blackstone.—2. 
In popular usage, a fine imposed by way of commutation 
for the thing thus forfeited.—| Eng.] 

t DE-ON'ER-ATE, v. t. [L. deonero.] To unload. 

DE-ON.TOL'O-àY, n. [Gr. decoy and Aoyos.] The science 
which relates to duty or moral obligation.— Bentham. 

DE-OPPI-LATE, v. t. [L. de and oppito.] To free from ob- 
structions; to clear a passage. [Litle used. 

DE-OP-PILÁ'TION, x. The removal of obstructions. — 
Brown, [Little used.) 

DE-OP'PI-LA-TIVE. a. Deobstruent ; wai m icd 3 

KOES DESA TION, R. [L. de and ordinatio.) Disorder. 
— atiy. 

!DE-OS CU.LATE, e. t. [L. deosculor.] To kiss. 

tDE-O8-CU.LA'TION, n. A kissing.—Stilling fleet. 

DE-OXY-DATE, v. t. [de and orydate.] To deprive of oxy- 
gen, or reduce from the state of an oxyd. 

DE-OXY-DA-TED, pp. Reduced from the state of an oxyd. 

PHA PNG, Prr.ora. Reducing from the state of 
an oxy 1 

DE-OX-Y-DATION, ^. The act or process of reducing 
from the state of an oxyd. 

DE-OX-Y-DI-ZATION, n. Deoxydation. 

DE-OX’Y-DIZE, v.t. To deo te. 

DE-OX'Y-DIZED, pp. Deoxydated. 

DEOX'Y-DIZ-1ING, ppr. Deoxydating, 

NE-OX'Y-GEN-ATE, v. t. To deprive of oxygen.— Davy. 

DE-OX'Y-6EN-A-TED, pp. Deprived of oxygen. 

DE-OXY-GEN-4-TING, ppr. Depriving of oxygen. 

DE-OX.Y-6EN.A"TION, n. The act or operation of depriv- 
ing of oxygen. 

DE-PAINT, v. t. (Fr. depeindre, depeint.] 1. To paint; to 

cture ; to represent in colors, as by painting the resem- 
lance o£ —Spenser. 2. To describe in words.—Gay. 

PAINTED; pP. Painted; represented in colors; de- 
sc 

DE-PAINTER, n. A painter.— Douglas. 

DE-PAINTING, ppr. Painting; representing in colors ; de- 


scribing. 

DEPIRE, v.i. [Fr.departir.) 1. To leave, go, or from ; 
as, to depart from one's erit f or onc's principles ; the 
glory has departed from our land, 2 To leave the world; 
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to cic; as, “now lettcst thou thy servant depurt in peace. 
To depart this life, is clliptical, from being understood. 3 
To vary; to deviate from the title or defense in plcading. 
4. To part with. Shak.; [not in use.)— To depart from 
God, is to forsake his service, and live in sin; to apoe- 
tatize; to revolt; to desert his government and laws.— 
God departs from men, when he abandons them to their 
own sinful inclinations.—Srwn. To leave; forsake; desist 
from ; desert ; abandon ; apostatize ; dcvinte; vary from, 
decease ; die. 

t DE-PART, v. t. To divide or separate; to part.—Shak. 

t DE-PART, n. 1. The act of going away; dcath — Skak 
2. Division; scparation.— Bacon. 

DE-PART ED, pp. or a. Gone from; vanished; dcad. 

t DE-PARTER, ». One who refines metals by separation. 

DE-PARTING, ppr. or a. Going from; leaving; desisting ; 
forsaking; vanishing; dying. 

DE-PART ING, n. A going away; scparation — Skak. 

DE-PARTMENT, n. (Fr. ement.) 1. Literally, a sep 
aration or division; hence, a separate part, or portion; 
& division of territory. 2. A separate allotment or part of 
business; a distinct province, in which a class of duties 
arc allotted to a particular person. 3. A separate station ; 
a distinct department in life.—4. In France, the largest ter- 
ritorial division, of which there are 86 in the kingdom. 

DE.PÁRT-MENT'AL, a, Pertaining to a department, or ài- 


vision. 

DE-PXRT'URE (de-pirt’yur), n. 1. The act of going away ; 
a moving from or leaving a place. 2. Removal from the 
present life ; death ; and hence destruction.—E:., xxvi, 18. 
3. A forsaking some course or object ; as, a departure from 
duty. 4. A desisting from something; as, a rture 
from a design. 5. A deviation from the title or dcfense in 
pleading. —6. In navigation, the distance a ship has gone 
to the east or west of the meridian from which she de- 
parted. — Syn. Withdrawal ; resnquimmenk s deviation ; 
abandonment; exit; deceasc; der 

DE-PAS'CENT, a. [L. depascens.] Feeding. 

DE-PASTURE, v. t. [L. depascor.] “To eat up; to consume. 
— Spenser. 

DE-PASTURE, v. £ To feed; to graze.— Blackstone. 

DE-PASTURED, pp. Eaten up; consumed by grazing. 

DE-PXS'TUR-ING, ppr. Feeding; grazing; eating up. 

DE-PAUPER-ATE, v. t. [L. depaupero.] To make poor; to 
impoverish ; to deprive of fertility or richness.—Arduthnot 

DE-PAU'PER-A-TED, PP Impoverished ; made poor. 

DE-PAUPER-A-TING, Impoverishing; making poor. 

t DE-PEC€'TI-BLE, a. (L. aepecto.] Tough; thick. 

DE-PE€-E-LA"TION, ^. [L. depeculatio.] A robbing of the 
commonwealth,—Cockeram. a re 

t DE-PEINCT' (de-pant), v. t. [L. depingo.] To paint. 

DEPEND, v. £. [L.dependeo.] 1. TO hang ; to be sustained 
by being fastened or attached to something above: with 
from ; as, “from the frozen beard long icicles depend.” — 
Dryden ; [rare.] 2. To be connected with any thing, as 
the cause of its existence or of its operation and effects ; 
to rely on; to have such connection with any thing as a 
cause, that, without It, the effect would not be produced ; 
as, we depend on food for life. 3. To adhere; to hold to; 
to be retained. 4. To be in suspense ; to be undetermined, 
as a cause depending in court.—Bacon ; [pending is now 
used.]—To depend on, or upon, to rely; to rest with confi 
dence ; to trust; to confide; to have full confidence in. 

t DE-PEND'A-BLE, a. That may be depended on.— Pope. 

DE-PENDENCE, 2x. 1. A state of hanging down from 8 

DE.PEND'EN-CY, $ supporter. 2 Any thing hanging 
down; a series of things hanging to another. 3. Concat- 
enation; connection by which one thing is sustained by 
another, in its place, operations, or effecta, or is affected 
by it. 4. A state of being at the disposal of another; a 
state of being subject to the will of an intelligent cause, or 
to the power and o»eration of any other cause; gren 
to sustain itself without the aid of. 5, Reliance; conti- 
dence; trust; a resting on. 6. Accident; that of which 
the existence presupposes the existence of something 
else ; that which pertains to something else. 7. That which 
is attached to, but subordinate to something else.—8. A 
depen , a territory remote from the kingdom or state 
to which 1t belongs, but subject to its dominion. 

DE-PENDENT, a. 1. Hanging down. 2 Subject to the 

wer of; at the disposal of; not able to exist or sustain 
tself without the will or powerof 3. Relying on for sup 
port or favor; unable to subsist or to perform any thina 
without the aid of. 

DE-PENDENT, n. One who is at the disposal of another ; 
one who is sustained by another, or who relies on anothe1 
for support or favor ; a retainer. 

DE-PE ENTLY, adv. In a dependent manner. 

DE-PENDER, n. One who depends; a dependent. 

DE-PEND'ING, ppr- 1. Hauging down; relying. 2. a. Pend 
ing; undecide 

DE-PERDIT, a. [L. deperditus.) That which is lost or de 

stroyed.— Paley. 
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DEP-ER-DI-TION (-dish'un), n. Loss; destruction.— Brown. | DE-PO'NENT, a. [ L. deponens.) 1. Laying down.—9. A de 


DE-PERDIT-LY, adv. In a lost or ruined manner. 

DE-PHLEG'MATE, v. t. (de, and Gr. #Àzyga.] To deprive 
of superabundant water, as by evaporation or distillation ; 
to clear spirit or acids of aqueous matter; to rectify. [De- 
phlegm’ is used by Boyle.) 

DE-PHLEG'MA-TED, pp. or a. Freed from mixture; con- 
centrated ; purified. 

DE-PHLEG-MA‘TION, n. The operation of separating wa- 
ter from spirits and acids, by evaporation or repeated dis- 
tillation. 

I DE-PHLEGM'ED-NESS (de-flem'ed-nes), n. A state of 
being freed from water.— Boyle. 

DE-PHLO-GISTI-CATE, v. t. [de and Gr. $Aoycvoros.] To 
deprive of phlogiston, or the supposcd principle of inflam- 
mability. 

DE-PHLOGISTLEL-TED, pp. or a. Deprived of phlogis- 
is Oxygen was called by Dr. Priestley dephlogisticated 


air. 

DE-PHLO-GISTI-€A-TING, ppr. Depriving of phlogiston. 

DE-PICT,, v.t. (L. depingo, depictum.] 1. To form a likeness 
in colors. 2 To represent in words.—Syn. To deline- 
ate; paint; sketch ; portray; describe; represent. 

DE-PICT'ED, pp. Painted ; represented in colors ; described. 

DEI ING: ppr. Painting; representing in colors, or in 
words. 

DE-PI€'TION, n. A painting or depicting. 

DE-PICTURE (de-pikt'yur), v. t. To paint; to picture; to 
represent in colors. See DEPICT. 

DEPIL-ATE, v. t. (L. depilo.] To strip of hair. 

DEP'IL-A-TED, pp. Deprived of hair. 

DEPIL-A-TING, ppr. Depriving of heir. 

DEP-IL-A'TION, n. The act of pulling off the hair. 
DE-PIL'A-TO-RY, a. Having the quality or power to take 
off hair and make bald. 

DE-PIL’A-TO-RY, n. Any acpucedon which is used to 
take off the hair of an animal body, such as lime, &c. 

DEPIL-OUS, a. Without hair.— Brown. 

DE-PLANT-ATION, n. [L. deplanto.] The act of taking up 

lants trom beds. 

DE-PLETION, n. [L. depleo.] The act of smpoin ; partic- 
ularly, in the medical art, the act of diminishing the quan- 
tity of blood in the vessels by venesection ; blood-letting. 

DE-PLE'TO-RY, a. Calculated to obviate fullness of habit. 

DEP-LI-CATION, n. (L. de and plico.] An unfolding, un- 
twisting, or unplaiting.—Montague. 

DE-PLOR'A.BLE, a. 1. That may be deplored or lament- 
ed; that demands or causes lamentation. ina 
like sense, is not used.—2. In popular use, that is greatly 
to be despised; as, deplorable stupiaity.—SYN. Lamenta- 
ble; sad; dismal; wretched ; calamitous; grievous; mis- 
eravle ; hopeless; contemptible ; pitiable; low. 

DE-PLOR'A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being deplorable ; 
misery ; wretchedness; a miserable state. 

DE-PLOR’A-BLY, adv. In a manner to be deplored; lam- 
entably; miserably; pitiably; despicably. 

DEP-LO-RA'TION, n. The act of lamenting.—In music, a 
dirge or mournful strain. 

DE-PLORE’, v. t. (L. deploro.] To feel or express deep and 
poignant grief for—Syn. To bewail; lament; mourn; be- 
moan. 

DE-PLOR’ED (de-plórd^), pp. Lamented; bewailed ; deep- 
ly regretted. 

t DE-PLOR’ED-LY, ado. Lamentebly.— Taylor. 

t DE-PLÓRE'MENT, n. A weeping; a lamenting. 

DE-PLORER, n. One who deplores or deeply Puya. a 


ST mourner. 

DE-PLOR'NG, ppr. Bewalling; deeply lamenting. 

DE-PLOR'NG, n. Act of deploring. 

DE-PLOR'ING-LY, adv. In a deploring manner. 

DE-PLOY. ». ¢. “Fr. deployer.] To display; to open; to ex- 
tend. ‘Thus, a column is said to deploy when the front 
spreads out on each side, as is commonly done in making 
an attack. 

DE-PLOY', v. & To open; to extend ; to form a more ex- 
tended front or line. 

DE-PLOY'ED, pp. Opened; displayed ; extended. 

DE-PLOYTNG, ppr. Opening; extending ; displaying. 

DEP.LU-MATION, n. 1. The stripping or falling off of 

Pues or feathers. 2. A tumor of the eyelids, with loss 
of hair. 

DE-PLUME:, v. t. (L. deplumo.) To strip or pluck off feath- 
ers; to deprive of plumage. 

DE TLIA (de-plümd'y pp. Stripped of feathers or 
plumes. 

DE-PLUÜM'NG, ppr. Stripping off plumes or feathers. 

DE-PO-LAR-I-Za TION, n. The act of depriving of polar- 
ity, as the rays of light.— Francis. 

DE-PO'LAR-IZE, v.t. To deprive of polarity. 

DE-PONE' v. t. [L. depono.) 1. To lay down as a pledge; 
to wage.—Hudibras; [obs] 2 To testify under oath.— 
State Trials. In Scotland the word is used in this sense. 
Depose is used in England.—Rick. Dict. 


ponent verb, in the Lotin grammar, ia & verb wh 
parave termination, with 4n active signification. os 

DE-PO’NENT, n. 1. One who deposes, or gives a deposition 
under oath; one who gives written testimony to be used 
as evidence in a court of justice. 2. A deponent verb. 

DE-POPU-LATE, v.t. [L.depopulor.] To diapeople; to un 
people; to deprive of inhabitants. 

DE-POPU-LATE, v. i To become dispeopled. 

DE-POPU-LA-TED, pp. ora. Dispeopled ; deprived of in- 
habitanta. 

DE PEIUS ING ppr. Dispcopling; depriving ofinhab- 

tants. 

DE-POP-¥U-LATION, n. The act of dispeopling ; destruo 
tion or expulsion of inhabitants. 

DE-POPU-LA-TOR, n. One who depopulates; one who 
destroys or expels the inhabitants of a city, town, or coun- 
try; a dispeopler. 

DE-PORT, v. t. (Fr. deporter.] 1. With the reciprocal pro- 
moun, to carry; to demean; to behave; to conduct.— Bar- 
row; (litle used] 2. To transport; to carry away, or 
from one country to another; as, “ the deported house of 
Saxe."— Rich. Dict. 

DE-PORT,, n. Behavior; carriage; demeanor; deportment. 
— Milton. [A poetic soord.] 

DEP.OR-TA' TION, n. A carrying away; a removal from 
one country to another, or to a distant place; exile; ban 
ishmeut.—In France, a punishment corresponding to trans 
portanon in England. 

DE-PORT’ED, pp. Carried away; transported ; banished. 

DE-PORTING, ppr. Carrying away; removing to a distant 
place or country; transporting ; banishing. 

DE-PORT'MENT, n. [Fr. ment) Manner of acting in 
relation to the duties of lifc.—SyN. Carriage; behavior; 
conduct; management. 

DE-POS'A.BLE, a. That may be deposed, or deprived of 
office.— Howell. 

DE-POS'AL, n. The act of deposing, or divesting of office. 
— For. 

DE-POSE', v. t. (Fr. deposer.] 1. To lay down; to throw; 
to let fall; (obs. deposit being now used.) 2. To reduce 
from a throne or other high station; to divest of office. 
3. To put under oath as an evidence.—SAak. ; (obs.] 4. 
To lay aside.—Barrow. 5, To take away; to strip; to 
divest.—Shak.; [not in use.) 6. To examine on oath — 
Shak.; [not in wse.]—SvN. To dethrone; degrade; re- 
duce ; bring down. 

DE-POSE' v.i To give testimony in writing, according to 
due form of law; to make statements, and answer inter 
rogatories, intended as evidence in a court of justice. 

DE-POSED' (de-pózd), pp. or a. Dethroned; degraded; 
testified. 

DE-POS'ER, n. One who deposes or degrades from office. 

DE-POS'ING, ppr. Dethroning; degrading; bearing wit- 
ness. 

DE-POSING, n. The act of dethroning.—Seldcn. 

DE-POSTT, v. t. (L. depositum.] 1. To lay down; to lay; 
to throw down; as, the ostrich deposits her eggs in the 
sand. 2, To lay up; to lay in a place for preservation ; 
as, to deposit grain in store-houses. 3. To lodge in the 
hands of a person for safe-keeping or other purpose; to 
commit to the care of; to intrust; to commit to one as a 

ledge; as, to deposit money in a bank. 4. To lay aside; 
Tun used.) 

DE-POSIT, n. 1. That which is laid or thrown down; any 
matter laid or thrown down, or lodged. Kirwan.—2. Any 
thing intrusted to the care of another; a pledge; a pawn, 
& thing given as security, or for preservation. 3. A place 
where things are deposited ; a depository. 4. [Fr. dej 
A city or town where goods are lodged for safe-keeping or 
ar aie: ment.—IJn it, in a atate of pledge, or tor 

e-ke A 

DE-POSTT-A-RY, n. (Fr.depositaire] A person with whom 
any thing is left or lodged in trust; one to whom a thing 
is committed for safe-keeping, or to he used for the benefit 
of the owner; a trustee; a guardian. 

DE-POS'TT-ED, pp. or a. Laid down; put away; intrusted. 

DE-POS'T-ING, ppr. Laying down ; pledging ; repositing. 

DEP-O-SY'TION (dep-o-zish'un), n. (L. depositio.) 1. The act 
of ener throwing down. 2. That which is thrown 
down ; t which is lodged. 3. The act of giving written 
testimony under oath. 4. The attested written testimony 
of a witness; an affidavit. 5. The act of dethroning aking, 
or the degrading of. a person from an office or station; & 
divesting of sovereignty, or of office and dignity ; a depriv- 
ing of clerical orders. I 

D®-POSIT-OR, n. One who makes a deposit. 

DE-POSTT-O-RY, n. A place where any thing is lodged for 
"— 3 N 

DE-POSTT-UM, n. [L] A deposit. (Not English, nor in use.] 

DE-POT' (de-p&), n. [Fr.] A place of deposit Hence, 1. In 
military affairs, a place where stores and provisions are 
kept, and where recruits are trained. 2. À building fot 
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DEP 
the PS of paseengers, &c., at the termiuation of a 


-road. 

DEP-RA-VATION, n. (L. depraratio.) 1. The act of making 
bad or worse; the act of corrupting. 2. The state of being 
made bad or worse; a state in which good qualities aro 
lost or impaired. 3. Censure; defamation. —Shak. ; [xot 
used.) —3 y v. Deterioration; degeneracy; corruption; cou- 
tamination ; vitiation. 

UE-PRiVE, r. t. (L. depraro.] 1. To make bad or worse ; 
to iinpair qualities: to make bad qualitics woree. 2. 
to defame ; to vilify—shak. ; (not used.) — SYN. To cor- 

rupt; Na- contaminate : pollute. 

DE-PRAV'ED (de-právd^, pp. 1. Made bad or worse; taint- 
ed; corrupted. 2 a. Destitute of holincss or good prin- 
Foot Corrupt ; vicious; vitiated; profligate ; aban- 

oned. 

DE-PRAWED.-LY, ado. In a corrupt manner. 

DE-PRAV'ED-NES3S3, n. Corruption; taint; a vitiated state. 
—Hammond. 

DE-PRAVE'MENT, w. A vitiated state. — Brown. 

DE-PRAV’ER, n. Acorrupter; he who vitiates ; a vilifier. 

DE-PRAV'LNG, ppr. Making bad; corrupting. 

tDE-PRAV'ING, n. A corrupting; a traducing. 

DE-PRAV'ING-LY, adv. In a depraving manner. 

DE-PRAV'L-TY, n. 1. A vitiated state. 2 A vitiated state 
of the heart; corruption of moral principles ; destitution 
of holiness or good principles.—Syx. Corruption; vitia- 
tion; wickcdness; vice; contamination; degeneracy. 

I DEPRE-CA-BLE, a. That is to be deprecated. 

DEPRE-€ATE, e. t. (L. deprecor.) 1. To pray against; to 
pray or cntreat that a present evil may be remo or an 
expected one averted. 2. More generally, to regret; to 
have or to express decp sorrow at a present evil, or at 
one that may occur, 3. To implore mercy of.—Prior ; 


ie .] 
D PREE A-TED, pp. Prayed against; deeply regretted. 
DEP'RE-€A-TING, ppr. Praying against; regretting. 
DEP-RE-CA'TION, n. 1. A praying against; a praying that 
an evil may be removed or prevented. 2. Entreaty; pe- 
titioning; an excusing; a begging perdon for. 
DEP'RE-CA-TING-LY, adv. By deprecation.— Marryatt. 
DEPRE-€i-TOR, n. One who deprecates. 
DEPRE-€A-TO-RY, a. 1. That serves to deprecate; tend- 


DEPRE-CA-TIVE, $ ing to remove or avert evil by pray- 
er. 2 Having the form of prayer. 
DE-PRE‘CIATE, v. t. (Low L. de ei 1. To lessen the 


price of a thing ; to cry down the price or value. 2. To 
undervalue; to represent as of little value or merit, or of 
less value than is commonly supposed; as, to depreciate 
the merits of a rival. 3. To lower the value.—Syn. To 
YY traduce; decry; lower; detract; underrate. 
DE-PRE'CIATE, v. € To fall in value; to become of less 


worth. 

DE-PR£'CIA-TED, pp. or a. Lessened in value or price; 
undervalued. 

DE-PRE'CI A-TING, ppr. 1. Lessening the price or worth ; 
undervaluing. 2. Falling in value. 

DE-PRE-CI-A‘TION (de-pre-she-&shun), n. 1. The act of 
lessening or crying down price or value. 2. The falling 
of value; reduction of worth. 

DE-PR£'CIA-TIVE, a. Undervaluing. 

DEP'RE-DATE, v. t. [L. depredor.) 1. To plundcr; to rob; 
to pillage ; to take the property of an enemy or of a for- 
eign country by force. 2, To prey upon; to waste; to 
spoiL 3. To devour; to destroy by eating. 

DEP'RE-DATE, v.i. To take plunder or prey; to commit 


waste. 
DE DATER, pp. Spoiled; plundered; wasted; pil. 


DEP’RE-DA-TING, ppr. Plundering; robbing; pillaging. 

DEP-RE-DATION, n. 1. The act of plundering; epo ro mt 
a pillaging. 2. Waste; consumption; a taking away by 
any act of violence ; as, the depredations of disease. 

DEP'RE-Di-TOR, n. One who plunders or pillages; a 
spoiler; a waster. 


DEP'RE-DA-TO-RY,a. Plundering; spoiling; consisting in 


ÉP.RER ; 

DEP-RE-HEND,, v. t. (L. deprehendo.] 1. To catch; to take 
unawares or by surprise; to seize, as a person committing 
en unlawful act. 2. To detect; to discover; to obtain the 
ar of (Deprehend and its derivatives are little 


u ; 

t DEP-RE-HEND', v. £ To discover. 

DEP-RE-HEND'ED, pp. Taker by surprise; caught; seiz- 
ed; discovered. 

DEP-RE-HEND'ING, ppr. Taking unawares; catching ; seiz- 
ing; discovering. 

DEP-RE-HEN'SI-BLE,a. That may be caught or discovered. 

DEP-RE-HEN'SI-BLE-NESS, n. Capableness of being caught 
or discovered. 

DEP-RE-HEN'SION, n. Acatchingor seizing; a discovery. 

DE-PRESS! v. t. (L. depressus.) 1. To press down ; to press 
to a lower state or position. 2. To let fall; to bring down; 


8 
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as, to depress tho cyolids. 3. To render dull or languid; 

to limit or diminish ; as, to depress trade. 4. To brin 

down in feeling; to make sad ; as, to depress the inind. 

To bring down in condition or station; as, to depress the 

proud. 6. To sink in altitudo; to cause to appear lower 

or uearcr.the horizon. 7. To impoverish; to lower in 

temporal estate. 8. To lower in value; as, to depress tho 

price of goods.—Syn. To sink; lower; abase; cast down; 
eject; humble; degrado ; it. 

DE-PRESSED' (de-prest), pp. or a. 1. Pressed or forced 
down; lowered; dejected; dispirited; sad; humbled; 
sunk ; rendered languid.—2. In ny, a depressed \caf is 
hollow in the middle, or has the disk more depressed 
than the sides. 

Peut itn) pr. ere xs down; lowering in 

ace; g fall; ng; ec ; abasing; impov- 
crishing; rendering langaid. š Pe 

DE-PRESSING-LY, adv. In a depressing manner. 

DE-PRES'SION (de-presh'un), n. 1. The act of pressing 
down; or the state of being pressed down; a low state. 
2. A hollow; a sinking or falling in of a surface; or a forc. 
ing inward. 3. The act of humbling. 4. A sinking of 
the spirits ; a state of sadness; want of courage or saninin- 
tion. 5. A low state of strength ; a state of body succecd- 
ink deslity in the formation of disease. 6. A low state 
of business or of property.—7. In astronomy, the angular 
distance of a celestial object below the horizon. Depres- 
sion of the pole is its angular approach to the horizon, as 
the spectator recedes from the pole toward the equator.— 
B. In algebra, the depression of an equation is the reduction 
of the equation to one of lower dimensions —SvN. Abase- 
ment; reduction; sinking; fall; humiliation; dejection ; 
melancholy. 

DE-PRESSTVE, a. Able or tending to depress or cast down. 

DE-PRESS'OR, n. 1. He that presses down ; an oppressor. 
—2. In anatomy, a muscle that depresses or draws down 
the part to which it is attached. 

DEP'RI-MENT, n. |L. deprimo.) Depression. Deprimens 
is applied to a muscle which depresses. 

DE-PRIV’A-BLE, a. That may be deprived. 

DEP-RI-VATION, n. 1. The act of depriving; a taking 
away. 2. A state of being deprived; loss; want; be- 
reavement by loss of friends or of goods.—3. In law, the 
act of divesting a bishop or other clergyman of his spirit- 
ual promotion or dignity; the taking away of a prefer- 
ment; deposition. 

DE-PRIVE, v. t. [L. de and privo.) 1. To take from; to 
take away something possessed or enjoyed ; as, to deprive 
of one's rights. 2. To hinder from possessing or enjoy 
ing; as, “deprived of his blessed countenance."— Milton 
3. To free or release from; [obs.] 4. To divest of an ec 
clesiastical preferment, dignity, or office ; to divest of or 
ders.—SyN. To strip; bereave; rob; despoil; debar, 


Ei + View de. d Bereft; divested ; hindered 
DE-P e-privd’), pp. Bereft; divested; hindere 
8 ed of office or aie d graded. 


padi 

DE-PRIVE'MENT, n. The state of losing or being deprived 

DE-PRIV'ER, n. He or that which deprives or bereaves 

DE-PRIV‘ING, ppr. Bereaving; taking away what is pos 
sessed; divesting; hindering from enjoying; deposing. 

DEPTH, n. 1. Deepness; the distance or measure of s 
thing from the surface to the bottom, or to the extreme 
part downward or inward. 2. A deep place. 3. The sea. 
the ocean. 4. The abyss; a gulf of infinite profundity. 
5. The middle or height of a season; as, the depth of win. 
ter; or the middle, the darkest or stillest part; as, the 
depth of night; or the inner part, a part remote from the 
border; as, the of a wood. 6. Abstruscness; ob. 
scurity ; that which is not easily explored ; as, the 
of metaphysics. 7. Unsearchableness; infinity; as, the 
depth of the Divine wisdom. 8. The breadth nnd of 
the _ Christ are its ier cippus i 9. proram pes; 
extent of penetration, or o capacity of penctrating 
as, depth of understanding —10. The depth of a squadron 
or battalion is the number of men in a file, which forms 
the extent from the front to the rear.—11. Depth of a sail, 
the extent of the square salis from the head-rope to the 
foot-rope, or the length of the after-leech of a stay-sail or a 
boom:-sail. 

t DEPTH' EN, v.t. To deepen.— Dict, 

DEPTH'LESS, a. Having no depth.— Coleridge. 

t DE-PÜCE-LATE,v.t. Todeflour ; tobereavc of virginity. 

t DE-PULSE' v. t. To drive away.—Cockeram. 

DE-PULS ED' (de-pulst), pp. Driven away. 

DE-PUL’SION (-shun), n. [L. depulsio.] A driving or thrust 
ing away. See REPULSION. 

DE-PUL’SO-RY, a. Driving or thrusting away; averting. 

DEPU-RATE, v. t. (Fr. depurer.) To purify; to free from 
impurities, heterogeneous matter, or feculence. 

DEP'U-RATE, a. Cleansed; pure; not contaminated. = 
Glanville. 

DEPU-R4i-TED, pp. or a. Purified from heterogeneous mat 
tcr, or from impurities.— Burke. 
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DEP'U-Ita-TING, ppr. Purifying; freeing from impurities. | DER'E-LIOT, n. 1. 1n law, an article of goods, or any cum 


DEP-U-RA'TION, n. 1. The act of purifying or freeing flu- 
ids from hcterogeneous matter. 2. The cleansing of a 
wound from impure matter. 

DEPU-RA-TO-RY, a. Cleansing; purifying ; or tending to 
purify.—Sydenham. 

! DE.PURE, v. t. To depurate. 

DEP-U-RI'TION, n. The removal of impurities in the hu- 
mors of the body; the clarification of a liquid.—QGübert. 

DEP-9-TA'TION, n. [Fr.] 1. The act of appointing a sub- 
stitute or representative to act for anothcr; the act of ap- 
panung and scnding a dcputy or substitute to transact 

usiness for another, as his agent 2 A special commis- 
sion or authority to act as the substitute of another. 3. 
The person deputed ; the person or pcrsons authorized 
and sent to transact business for another. 

DE-POTE, v. t. (Fr. deputer.] To appoint as a substitute or 

nt to act for another; to appoint and send with a spe- 
cial commission or authority to transact business in anoth- 
ers name, 

DE-POTED, pp. ora. A 
ed and sent with speci: 

DE-POTING, ppr. 
and sending with 
ness for another. 

DEP'9-TIZE, v.t. Toappointadeputy; to empowcr to act 
for anothcr, as a sherit [Not used tn England, and very 
little in America.) A 

DEPU-TY, x. (Fr. deput4) 1. A person appointed or elect- 
ed to act for another, especially a person sent with a spe- 
cial commission to act in the place of another ; a lieutcn- 
ant; a viceroy.—2. In law, one who exercises an office in 
another right, and the forfeiture or misdemeanor of such 
deputy shall cause the person he represents to lose his of- 
fice.—SvN. Substitute; representative; legate; delegate ; 
envoy; agent; factor. 

DEPU-TY-OOL-LEOTOR n. A person appointed to per- 
form the duties of a collector of the customs, in place of 
the collector. 

DEPU-TY-MAR’SHAL, n. One appointed to act in the 

lace of the marshal. 

DEPU-TY-POSTMAS-TER, n. A 
ed to act as postmaster, in subordi 


nted as a substitute ; appoint- 
authority to act for another. 
ppointing as a substitute; appointing 
a special commission to transact busi- 


rson who is appoint- 
ation to the postmas- 


ter-general. 
DEPU-TY-SHER‘1FF, 2. A person deputed or authorized 
to perform the duties of the sheriff, as his substitute. In like 


manner, we use deputy-commissary, uty-paymaster, &c. 

IDE QUSNTLTATE, vt To enk the quantity of. — 

rown. 

DER, prefixed to names of places, may be from Sax. deor, 
a wild beast, or from dur, water. 

DE-RACT-NATE, v. t. (Fr. deraciner.] To pluck up by the 
roots; to extirpate.—Shak. ; (litle used. 

DE-RACT-NA-TED, pp. Plucked up by the roots; extir- 


pated. 
DE-RACT-NA-TING, ppr. Tearing up by the roots; extir- 


pating. 

DE-RAC-I-NA‘TION, s. The act of pulling up by the roots. 
—Maunder. 

t DE-RAIGN’, ? v. t. (Norm. derener, dereigner.] To prove; 

tDE-RAIN’, $ to justify; to vindicate, as an assertion; to 

DÉRIIGNMENT a The f deraignin oof 

- h UR. acto ; proof; jus- 

DE-RAINMENT, $ tification. RER 

DE-RANGE, », t. (Fr. deranger.] 1. To put out of order; 
to disturb the regular order of; to throw into confusion ; 
as, “a sudden fall deranges some of our internal parts."— 
Blair, Burke, Lavoisier, Tran. 2. To throw into disorder; 
as, our business is deranged. 3. To disorder thc intellect; 
to disturb the regular operations of reason. 4. To remove 
from place or office, as the personal staff of a principal 
military officer—W. H. Sumner; [a French sense of the 
term.]—SvN. To disorder; embarrass; disarrange; dis- 
place ; unsettle ; disturb; confuse ; discompose ; ruftle ; 
disconcert. 

DE-RANGED’ (de-ránjd^, pp. or a. Put out of order; dis- 
turbed; embarrassed; confused; disordered in mind; 
delirious ; distracted. 

DE-RANGEMENT, n. 1. A putting out of order; disturb- 
ance ot regularity or regular course.— Washington. 9. 
Disorder of the intellect or reason. Paley.—SYN. Disor- 

; confusion; cmbarrassment; irregularity; disturb. 
ancc ; ra insanity ; madness; delirium; mania. 

DE-RANQ'ING, ppr. 1. Putting out of order; disturbing 
rcgularity or regular course; embarrassment; confusion. 
—Hamilion. 2. Disordering the rational powers. 

tDE-RAY’, p. t. Tumult; disorder; merriment. 

DER’BY-SHIRE SPAR, x. Fluor spar, or flucrid of calcium, 
found in Derbyshire, England, and wrought into beautifal 
vases and other orn ts. 

,DERE.a. Hurtful 

tDERE, v. t. (Sax. derian.) To hurt. 

DER'E-LI€T, a. (L. derelictus] Left; abandoned. 


modity, thrown away, rclinquished, or abandoncd b 
owner. 2. A tract of land Icft dry by the aca, and fit pe 
cultivation or use. 

DER-E.LIE'TION, n. (L. derelictio.] 1. Tho act of Icaving 
with an intention not to roclaim; an uttcr forsaking. 9. 
The state of being Icft or abandoned. 3. A leaving or re 
ceding from. —SyvN. Abandonment; desertion; departure ; 
relinquishment. 

DE-RIDE, v. t. (L. derideo.] To laugh at in contempt; to 
turn to ridicule or make sport of; to trcat with scorn by 
rn goes NN To mock ; laugh at; ridicule ; insult; ban 
ter; y. 

DSRINED, pp. Laughed at in contempt; mockcd; ridi- 
cu 

DE-RIDER, n. 1. One who laughs at another in contempt ; 
a mocker; ascoffcr. 2 A droll or buffoon. 

DE-RID'ING, ppr. Laughing at with contempt; mocking; 


ridiculing. 

DE-RID'ING.LY, adv. By way of derision or mockery. 

DER ING, ppr. Hurting; injuring. (Not used.) 

DE-RISION (de-rizh'un), a. (L. derísio.] 1. The act of laugh- 
ing at in contempt. 2. Contempt manifested by laughter. 
3. An object of derision or contcmpt; a laughing-stock.— 
Syn. Scorn; mockery; insult; ridicule. 

DE-RISYVE, a. Containing derision; mocking; ridiculing. 

DE-RISYVE-LY, adv. Witb mockery or contempt. 

DE-RISIVE-NESS, m. The state of being dcrisive. 

DE-RYSO-RY, a. Mocking; ridiculing.—Shkaftesdury. 

DE-RIV'A-BLE, a. 1. That may bo dcrived; that may be 
drawn or received, as from n sourcc. 92. That may bo 
received from ancestors. 3. That may be drawn, as from 
ponia ; deducible. 4. That may be drawn from a rad- 
cal word. 

DE-RIV'A-BLY, adv. By derivation. 

DERT-VATE, n. (L. derivatus.] A word derived from an- 
other.— Stuart. 

DERT-V ATE, v. t. (L. derivo.) To derive. 

DERT-VA-TED, pp. Deriv 

DERT.VA-TING, ppr. Deriving. ° 

DER-I-VATION, a. [L. derivatio.) 1. The act of derivin 
drawing, or recciving from a eourcc.—2. In grammar, the 
drawing or tracing of a word from its root or original 3. 
A drawing from, or turning aside from, a natural course 
or channel 4. A drawing of humors from one part of the 
body to another. 5. The thing dcrived or dcduced.— 
Glanville. 

DE-RIV’A-TIVE, a. 1. Derived; taken or having proceed- 
ed from another or something preceding; scconlary.— 
9. A derivative chord, in music, is one derived from a fun 
damental chord. 

DE-RIV'A-TIVE, n. 1. That which is derived; a word 
which takes its origin in another word, or is formed from 
it—2. In music, a chord not fundamental 

DE-RIV'A-TIVE-LY, adv. In a derivative manner ; by der- 


ivation. 
DE-RIV’A-TIVE-NESS, n. The state of being derivative. 
DE-RIVE’, v. t. [L. derivo.) 1. To draw from, as in a regu- 
lar course or channel; to receive from a source by a reg- 
ular conveyance. 2. To draw or receive, as from a source 
or origin. 3. To deduce or draw, as from a root, or prim- 
itive word. 4. To turn from its natural course : to divert ; 
[obs.] 5. To communicate from one to another by de- 
scent; [rare] 6. To spread in various directions; to 
cause to flow; [rare.]—SvN. To trace; deduce; infer. 
DE-RIVE' v. f. To come or proceed from. (Not common.) 
DE-RIV ED' (de-rivd^), pp. or a. Drawn, as from a source; 
deduced; received; regularly conveyed ; descended; com- 
municated; transmitted. 
DE-RIV'ER, n. One who derives, or draws from a source. 
DE-RIVING, ppr. Drawing; receiving; deducing; com- 
municating; diverting or turning into another channel. 
DERM, ^. K r. depua, skin.) The organized intcgument or 
skin which covers animal bodies. 

DERM-SKEL'E-TON, x. Literally, skin skeleton; a term 

appa to the outward case or. covering of numerous 

classes of animals, as the lobster, &c. covering not 
only protects the soft parts of the body, but acts as a fixed 
point of attachment for the moving power, as the internal 
skeleton does in other animals. 

DERM'AL, a. (Gr. depua.] Pertaining to skin; consisting 
of skin.— ing. 

DERA TINE je. Pertaining to the skin. 

DERM'A-TOID, a. Like the akin, yet not skin; dermoid. 

DERM-A-TOL‘O-GIST, x. (Gr. depua and Aoyos.] One who 
writes on the skin, and treats of its di 

DERN.A-TOL/O-ÓY, n. A treatise or history of the skin 
and its diseases. 

DERMOID, a. (Gr. depya and «:dos.) Rosembling the skin, 
dermatoid; |a m term. 

f DERN, a. (Sax. dearn.] Solitary; sad; 

fDERNFUL, a. Sad; mournful. 


cruel. 
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‘DERNIER (derneer or dern-yar), a (Fr.] Last 
ultimate ; ag, the ier resort. 

t{DERNLY, adr. Sadly; mournfully.— More. 

DER'O-GiTE, r. & (L. derogo.) 1. To repeal, annul, or dc. 
stroy the force and ctlect of somo part of a law or estab. 
lished ru.e; to leszen the extent of a law; (rare) 2. To 
lesecn the worth of a person or thing; to disparage ; iren] 

DER'O.GATE, o. £ 1. To take away ; to detract; to lessen 
by taking away a part: with from; as, to derogate from a 
man's just claims. 2. To act beneath one's rank, place, or 
birth. (Unusual) 

DER'O.Gt-TED, pp. Diminished in value ; degraded ; dan- 

gc.  [Shakzpeare uscs derogate in this sensc.] 
DER‘O-GATE-LY, adv. Ina manner to lessen or take from. 
DER'O-GAX-TING, ppr. Aunulling a part; lesscning by tak- 


ing from. 

DER-O-Gi' TION, n. The act of annulling or revoking a 
law, or some part of it. More generally, the act of taking 
away or destroying the value or effect of any thing, or of 
limiting its extent, or of restraining its operation; as, a 
derogation of the Divine law. 2 The act of taking soinc- 
thing from merit, reputation, or honor; a escini of 
value or estimation ; dctraction; disparagement: with of 
or from: as, this is no derogation from his truc merits. 

DE-ROG'A-TIVE, a. Derogatory. [Little used.) 

DE-ROG'A-TO-RI-LY, ade. Ina sock Sip 7 cele pa 

DE-ROG'A-TO-RI-NESS, n. The quality of being derogatory. 

DE-ROG'A-TO-RY, a. Detracting or tending to lessen by 
taking something from ; that lessens the extent, cffect, or 
value. 

DER'RIEK, n. An instrument or contrivance for raising 
heavy weights by means of a pulley. 

tDERRING, a Daring.. Spenser. 

DERVIS, ?n. [Persian] A Turkish or Persian monk, 

DER'VISE, j who professes extreme poverty, and leads 
an austcre life. 

DES'€ANT, n. (Sp. discante.] 1. A song or tune composed 
in pace. 2. À song or tune with various modulations. 
3. A discourse ; discussion ; disputation ; animadversion, 
comment, or a series of comments. 4. The art of com- 
posing music in several parts.—Descant is plain, fgura- 
tive, and double. 

DES-€ANT, v. £ 1. To run a division or variety with the 
voice, on a musical ground in true measure; to sing. 2. 
To discourse at large; to comment; to make a variety 
of remarks; to animadvert freely. 

DES-CANTER, ». One who descants. 

DES-€ANTING, Singing in parts, or with various 
modulations ; discoursing freely; commenting. 

DES-CANTING, n. Remark; conjecture.—Burnet. 

DE-SCEND’ (de-send’), v. i. [L. descendo.] 1. To move or pass 
from a higher to a lower pue to move, come, or go 
downward ; as, to descend from a mountain; to descend 
into the battle. 2. To goin; to enter; as, to descend into 
one's self. —Milt. 3. To rush; to invade, as an enemy ; 
as, "The Grecian fleet descending on the town."— Pope. 
4. To proceed from a souzce or original; to be derived ; 
ns, descended from a noble ancestry. 5. To proceed, as 
from father to son; to pass from a preceding possessor, 
in the order of lineage, or according to the laws of suc- 
cession or inheritance ; as, an estate descends from father 
to son. 6. To pass from general to particular considera- 
tions. 7. To come down from an elevated or honorable 
station.—8. In music, to fall in sound; to pass from any 
note to another less acute or shrill, or from sharp to flat. 

DEREN D',v.t. To walk, move, or pass downward on a 

eclivity. 

DE-SCEND'ANT, n. (Fr. descendant.) Any person proceed- 
ing from an ancestor in any degree; issue; offspring, in 
the line of generation. 

DE-SCEND'ED, pp. Moved downward from a height ; pro- 
ceeded from a source, as a son from a father. 

DE-SCEND'ENT, a. 1. Descending; falling; sinking. 2. 
Proceeding from an original or ancestor. 

DE-SCEND-I-BIL1-TY, 2. The quality of being descendible, 
or capable of being transmitted from ancestors.— Black- 
stone. 

DE-SCENDT.BLE, a. 1. That may be descended or passed 
down. 2. That may descend from an ancestor to an heir. 

DESCENDING, ppr. or a. Moving downward; proceed- 
ing from an ancestor. 

DE-SCEN'SION (de-sen'shun), n. [L. descensio.] 1. The act 
of going downward; descent; a falling or sinking; de- 
clension; degradation.—2. In astronomy, right descension 
is the arc of the equator which descends with the sign or 
star below the horizon of a direct sphere. 

DE-SCEN’SION-AL, a. Pertaining to descent. 

DE-SCEN'SYIVE, a. Tending downward; having power to 
descend.— od. 

DE-SCEN-SORI-UM, na. A chemical furnace. 

DE-8CENT’ (de-sent), n. (Fr. descente; L. descensus.) 1. The 


finu: ; 


act of descending; the act of passing from a higher to a j 


10 wer place, by any form of motion, as by walking, riding, 
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rolling, sliding, sinking, or falling. 9. Inclinatiun down. 
ward ; as, a descent of ground. 3. Progress downward; as, 
the descent from higher to lower orders of beings. 4. Fall 
from a higher to a lower stnte or station. 5. A landing 
from ships; invasion of troops from the sea. 6. A passing 
from: an ancestor to an hcir; transmission by succession 
or inhcritancc. 7. A proceeding from an original or pro 
genitor & Birth; origin; as, of honorable descent. 9. A 
geucration ; a single degree in the scale of goncalogy ; die- 
tance froin the common ancestor. 10. Offspring; issue; 
descendants, 11. A rank in the scale of subordination. 
12 Lowest placc.—13. In music, a passing fron a note or 
sound to onc more grave or lcss acute.—SyN. Declivity ; 
slope; degradation; cxtraction; lineage; assault; inva 
sion; attack. 

DE-SCRIB'A-BLE, a. That may be described; capable of 
description. 

DE-S€RIBE, v. t. (L. describo.] 1. To delineate or mark 
the form or figure ; as, to describe a circle with compasses, 
2. To make or exhibit a figure by motion; as, a planet de 
scribes an cllipse in its circuit. 3. To show or represent 
to others in words; to communicate an idea of a thing, by 
naming its nature, form, or properties. 4. To represent 
by signa. 5. To draw a plan; to represent by lines and 
other marks on paper, or other material. To give a clear 
and vivid exhibition in language; as, Milton describes with 
uncommon force and beauty. 6. To define laxly.—Syn. 
To set forth; represent; delineate; relate; recount; nar- 
rate; express ; expen depict ; portray. 

DE-S€RIBED' (de-skribd’), pp. Represented in form by 
pd or figures; delineated; represented by words or 
signs. 

DE-S€RIBER, n. One who describes by marks, words, or 


signa, 

DE-S€RIBING, ppr. Representing the form or figure of, by 
lines or marks; communicating a view of, by words or 
signs, or by naming thc nature and properties. 

DE-SE€RIED' (de-skride’), pp. Espied ; discovered ; seen. 

DE-SCERTER, n. One who espies or discovers; a discover- 
er; a detecter.— Craskai. 

DE-S€RIP'TION, n. (L. descriptio.) 1. The act of delinee- 
ting or representing the figure of any thing by a plan, to 
be presented to the eye. 2. The figure or appearance of 
any thing delineated or represented by visible lines, marks, 
colors, &c. 3. The act of representing a thing by words 
or by signs, or the passage containing such representa- 
tion; a representation cf names, nature, or properties, that 
gives to another a view of the thing. 4. A definition. 5. 
The qualities expressed in a representation. 6. The per- 
sons aars the qualities expressed; a class of persons to 
whom a description is applicable. Scouw.—Syn. Recital; 
account; relation; detail; narrative ; explanation; de- 
lineation ; representation ; cast; turn; sort. 

DE-SERIPTIVE, a. Containing description ; tending to de 
scribe; having the quality representing.— Descriptive 
geometry consists in the application of geometrical rules to 
the representation of the figures and the various relations 
of the forms of bodies, according to certain conventional 
methods.— Brande. 

DE-S€RIPTIVE-LY, ade. By description. 

DE-S€RIP*TIVE-NESS, x. State of being descriptive. 

t DE-SCRIVE!, v. t. [It. descrivere] To describe. 

DE-S€RY', v. t. [Norm. descrier or discriver.] 1. To explore; 
to examine by observation ; as, they sent to descry Bethel 
—Judges, i. 2. To find out; to discover any thing con- 
cealed. 3. To have a sight of from a distance; as, to de- 
scry a sail. 4. To give notice of something suddenly dis- 
covered.— Hall ; (not in use.]—SvN. To see; behold; espy, 
discover; discern; detect. 

DE-SC€R?Y', n. The thing descried, as an army seen at a dis- 
tance.—Shak. [Unmusual.) 

DE-SERYING, ppr. Discovering; espying. 

t DES'E-CATE, v. t. To cut off; to cut away; to mow. 


Cockeram. 

DESE-€RATE, v. t. [L. desecro.] 1. To divert from a sacred 
urpose or appropriation ; opposed to consecrate. 2. To 
vest of a sacred character or office. 

DES'E-CERA-TED, pp. or a. Diverted from a sacred pur- 

pose or appropriation; divested of a sacred character or 


office. 
DES'E-€RA-TING, ppr. Diverting from a purpose to which 
a thing is consecrated ; divesting of a sacred character or 


office. 

DES-E-CRATION, n. The act of divert'ng from a sacred 
purpose or use to which a thing had been devoted; the 
act of diverting from a sacred character or office. 

DESERT, a. (L. desertus.) 1. Literally. forsaken; hence 
uninhabited. Hence, wild; untilled ; waste; uncultivated , 
ns, & desert country. 2. Void: empty ; unoccupied ; aa 
“to waste its swcetness on the desert air."—Gray. 

DESERT, n. (L. desertum.) An uninhabited tract of land, 
a region in its natural state; a wilderness; a solitude, 
particularly, a vast sandy plain. 
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DE-SERT', v. t. |Fr. deserter.) 1. To quit with a view not 
to return to; as, to desert one's friends. 2, To leave, with- 
out permission, a military band or a ship in which ono is 
enlisted ; to forsake the service in which onc is eng ; 
in violation of duty—Syn. To forsake ; leave ; abandon; 


relinquish ; quit; depart from ; abdicate. 
DE-SERT,, v. To run away ; to quit a service without 
rmission. 


DE-BERT, n. 1. A deserving; that which gives a right to 
reward or demands, or which renders liable to punish- 
ment; merit or demerit; that which entitles to a recom- 
pense of equal value, or demands a punishment equal to 
the offense ; good conferred or evil done, which merits an 
equivalent return. 2. That which is deserved ; reward or 

unishment merited ; as, he has received his deserts.—Syn. 
Merit ; worth ; excellence ; due. 

DE-SERTED, pp. ora. Wholly forsaken ; abandoned ; left. 

DE.SERT'ER, n. A person who forsakes his cause, his post, 
or his party or friend; particularly, a soldier or scaman 
who quits the service without permission, and in violation 
of his engagement, 

DESERTFUL, a. High in desert; meritorious. 

OE-SERT ING, ppr. Forsaking utterly ; abandoning. 

DE-SER'TION (de-zer'shun), n. 1. The act of forsaking or 
abandoning, as a party, a friend, a country, an army or 
military band, or a ship; the act of quitting with an inten- 
tion not to return. 2. The state of being forsaken by God ; 

iritual despondency. 

DE-SERT'L a a. ithout merit or claim to favor or re- 


ward.—Dry 

DE-8ERT'LESS-LY, adv. Undeservedly.—Beaum. and FL 

EE I». A female who deserts.— Milton. 

DE-SERVE' (de-zerv^, v. t. [L. deservio.) 1. To merit; to 
be worthy of; [applted to good or evi] 2. To merit by 
labor or services; to have a just claim to an equivalent 
for conferred ; os, the workman deserves pay. 3. To 
merit by good actions or qualities in general ; to be worthy 
of, on account of excellence; as, his conduct deserves 
praise. 4. To be worthy of, [in a bad sens] ; to merit by 
an evil act; as, he deserves punishment. 

DE-SERVE', v.i To merit; to be worthy of or deserving. 

DE-SERV ED' (de-zervd^, pp. or a. Merited ; worthy of. 

DE-SERVED.-LY, adv. Justly ; according to desert, wheth- 
er of good or evil. 

DE-SERV'ER, n. One who deserves or merits ; one who is 
worthy of. 

DE-SERVTNG, ppr. 1. Meriting; having a just claim to re- 
ward; justly meri punishment. 2 a. Worthy of re- 
ward or pease meritorious; possessed of good qualities 
that entitle to approbation. 

DE-SERV'ING, n. The act of meriting; desert ; merit. 

DE-SERV'TNG-LY, adv. Mcritoriously ; with just desert. 

DES-HA-BILLE' (des-a-bi), n. [Fr.] An undress; a loose 
morning dress ; hence, any home dress. 

DE-SI€'CANT, a. Drying. 

DE-SI€'€CANT, x. A medicine or application that dries a 
sore.— Wiseman. 

'DE-SI€'€ ATE, or DESTE-CATE, v.t. (L.desicco.] To dry; 
to exhaust of moisture; to exhale or remove moisture 


from. 
DESICCRTE, or DEST€-CATE, v. £ To become dry.— 


e. 

DE-S1€'€A-TED, pp. Dried. 

DE-3I€'€ A-TING, ppr. Drying; exhaus moisture. 

DES-I€-€A TION, n. The act of making ; the state of 
peng ede .— Bacon. 

DE-SI€'€A-TIVE, a. Drying; tending to dry ; that has the 


pore: to dry. 

DE-SI€'€A-TIVE,n. An application which tends to dry up 
secretions. 

DE-SIDER-ATE, v.t. To want; to miss.— Brougham. 

DE-SID'ER-A-TTVE, a. Denoting desire; as, desiderative 


verbs. 

DE-SID.ER-2TUM, n.; pl. Destperata. [L.) That which 
is desired ; that which is not poasessed, but which is de- 
sirable ; any perfection or improvement which is wanted. 

t DE-SID-I-OSE’, a. [L. desidiosus.) Idle; lazy; heavy. 

* DE-SIGN' (de-sine’, or de-zine), v. t. (L. designo.) 1. To 
delineate a form or figure by drawing the outline. 2. To 
form an outline or representation of any thing in the mind, 
as an artist does previous to execution. 3. To form a plan, 
purpose or intention; as, to design evil against any one ; 

was designed for the bar. 4. To mark out by tokens. 
—Locke ; ^ used.) 5. To intend to apply or appropri- 
ate : with for ; as, I design this book for my friend.—Syn. 
To sketch; plan; purpose; intend; propose; project; 


mean. 

° DE-SIGN', n. (Fr. dessein.] 1. A plan or representation 
of a thing by an outline ; sketch ; general view ; first idea 
represented by visible lines. 2. A plan of any work of art 
drawn outin the mind. 3. Purpose ; intention ; aim ; proj- 
ect; implying a scheme or plan in the mind.—4. In man- | 
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«factories, the figures with which workmen enric 

stutfs, copied from painting or draughts.—5. In iras 

invention and conduct of the subject; the diaposition of 

every DS and the general order of the whole. 

* DE-SIGN'A-BLE (de-sin‘a-bl), a. 1. Capa.ze of cing de 
signed or marked out. 2. Distinguishable. 

DES1G-NATE, v. t. (L. designo.] 1. To mark out or show, 
so as to make known; to indicate by visible lines, 
description, or something known and determinate. 9. To 
point out; to distinguish from others by indication. 3. To 
appoint; to select or distinguish for a particular purpose; 
to assign, with for.—SvN. To name ; denominate; style: 
entitle; characterize; describe. 

DES'IG-NATE, a. Appointed; marked out. (Little used.] 

DES‘IG-NA-TED, pp. Marked out; indicated; shown. 
pointed out; & 


pointer. 
DES'G-NA-TING, ppr. Marking out; indicating; pointing 


out; cee 

DES-IG-NATION, m. 1. The act of pointing or marking ovt 
by signs or objects. 2. Indication, a ehowing or point 
ing; a distinguishing from others. 3. Appointment; c. 
rection. 4. Appointment i a sclecting and appointing, 
assignment. 5. Import; distinct application. 

DES1G-NA-TIVE, a. Serving to designate or indicate. 

DESTG-N&-TOR, n. A Roman officer who assigned to eac; 

rson his rank and place in public shows and ceremonie... 

DESIG-NA-TO-RY, a. Employed to designate. 

* DE-SIGN ED' (de-sind’ or de-zind^, pp. ora. Marked out 
delineated ; planned ; intended. 

* DESIGNED, adv. By design; purposely ; intentio» 


y. 

* DE-SIGN’ER, n. 1. One who designs, marks out, or plans 
one who frames a scheme or project; a contriver. 9. Om 
who plots; one who lays a scheme ; [in an ill sense.) 

t DE-SIGN'FUL-NESS, n. Abundance of design.— Barrow. 

* DE-SIGNTNG (de-sining or de-zining), ppr. 1. Formins 
a design ; planning; delineating the outline ; drawing fig 
ures on a plane.—2. a. In an ill sense, insidiously contriv 
ing schemes of mischief.—Svw. Artful ; insidious ; intrigu 
ing; deceitful ; treacherous. 

* DE-SIGN'ING, n. The art of delineating objects. 

*DE-SYGN'LESS, e. Without design or intention; inad 


vertent.. 
* DE-SIGNLESS-LY, adv. Without design ; inadvertently 


tT A 

* DESIGN'MENT, ». 1. Design; sketch; delincation. 9 
Design; purpose; aim; intent; echeme.—Shak. 

DEST-NENCE. n. [L. desino.) End; close.— Hall. 

DEST.NENT, a. Ending; extreme; lowermoat. 

DE-SIPT.ENT, a. (L. desipiens.) Trifling; foolish; playfus. 

DE-SIR'A-BLE (de-zir'a-bl), a. 1. Worthy of desire; that 
is to be wished for with sincerity or earnestness. 2 
Pleasing ; due 

ere Pada -NESS, m. The quality of being desirable - 


G ^. 

DE-SYR’A-BLY, adv. In a desirable manner. 

DE-8IRE' (de-zire’), n. (Fr. desir.) 1. An emotion or ex- 
citement of the mind, directed to the attainment or pos- 
session of an object from which pleasure, sensual, intel- 
lectual, or spiritual, is expected ; a passion excited by the 
love of an object, or uneasiness at the want of it, and di- 
rected to its attainment or ession. 2. A prayer or re- 

uest to obtain. 3. The object of desire; that which is 

esired. 4. Love; affection. 5. Appetite; lust. —Syw. 
Wish; appetency; craving; inclination; eagerness; as- 
iration; longing. 

SIRE; v. t. [Fr. desirer.) 1. To wish for the possession 
or enjoyment of, with a greater or less degree of earnest- 
ness; as, to desire riches. 2. To express a wish in the 
way of petition; as, “Did I desire a son of the Lord!" 3. 
To express a wish in the way of direction; as, “he left a 
message that he desired to see him the next morning."— 
Johnson's Life of Savage. 4. To demand or require.— 
Spenser; [obs.]—SYvN. To long for; hanker after; covet; 
wish; beg; ask; request; solicit; entreat. 

DE-8SIRED' C usai pp.or a. Wished for; coveted ; re- 
quested; entre i 

DE-STRE'LESS, a. Free from desire.—Donne. 

DE-SIR'ER, n. One who desires or asks; one who wishes. 

DE-SIRING, ppr. Wishing for; coveting; asking ; express- 
ing a wish; una 

DE-SIR'OUS, a. Wishing for; wishing to obtain; covet 
ing; solicitous to possess and enjoy ; as, " Be not desirous 
of his dainties."— „xxiii “Jesus knew they were de 
sirous to ask him.” John, xvL—SvN. Eager; anxious; so 
licitous ; covetous. 

DE-SIR/OUS-LY, adv. With desire; with earnest wishes 

DE-STR‘OUS-NESS, n. The state or affcction of being de 


sirous. 
DE-SIST', v. £ (L. desísto.] To cease to act or proceed.— 
SvN. To stop; forbear; leave off; discontinue. 
DE-SIST'ANCE, n. A ceasing to act; a stopping. 
DE-SISTING, ppr. Ceasing to act or proceed. 
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BESTE be LL. desisus.) Final; conclusive. 

DESITION (de-sish'un), s. (L. desitus] Eud. 

DESK, n. [D. disch; Sax. disc.) 1. An iuclming tablo for 
the use of writers and readers. 2. The pulpit in a church; 
and. Aruraticety, the clerical profession. 

DESK, e. To shut up in a desk; to trceasuro.—Hall. 

DESKED (deskt), pP. Shut up in a desk. 

DESK'ING, ppr. Shutting up in a desk. 

DES'MINE, n. A mineral that crystallizes in little sken tufts. 

DES'U-LATE, a. (L. derolatus.) 1. Destitute or deprived 
of inhabitants; denoting either stripped of inhabitants, or 
never having been inhabited. 2 Laid waste; in a min- 
ous condition; neglected; destroyed. 3. Solitary: with- 
out a companion; afflicted. 4. Deserted of God; depriv- 
ed ot comtort—Syrn. Desert; uninhabited ; lonely ; waste. 

DES'O-LATE, t. t. [L. desolo, desolatus.] 1. To deprive of 
inhabitants; to make desert. 2. To lay waste; to ruin; 
to ravage; to destroy improvements or works of art. 

DES’O-LA-TED, pp. or e Deprived of inhabitants; wast- 
ed; ruined. 

DES’O-LATE-LY, adv. In a desolate manner. 

DES'O-LATE-NESS, n. A stato of being desolate. 

DES’O-LA-TER, n. One who lays waste or desolates; that 
which desolates. 

DES‘O-LA-TING, ppr. ora. Depriving of inhabitants ; wast- 


tng; ravacing. 

DES O-Li"HON, n. 1. The act of desolating; destruction 
or expulsion of inhabitants. 2. A place deprived of in- 
habitante or otherwise wasted, ravaged, and ruined. 3. 
A desolate state; as, desolation of soul—SyN. Waste; 
ruin; destruction; havock; devastation; ravage; sad. 
ness; destitution; melancholy; gloom; gloominess. 

DES'O-LA-TO-RY, a. Causing desolation. 

DE-SPAIR' n. (Fr. est ttl 1. A hopeless state; a desti- 
tution of hope or expectation. 2 That which causes de- 
spair; that of which there is no hope. 3. Loss of hope 
in the mercy of God.—Syn. Desperation; despondency ; 
hopelessness. 

pE-SP IR”, v. i (Fr. desesperer.] To be without hope; to 
fe up all h or expectation. 

t DE-SPAIR'A-BLE, a. Unhopeful 

DE-SPAIR'ER, n. One SON ee ee 

ae PEA a a. Hopeless.—Si ney 

DE-SPAIRTNG, ppr.ora. Giving up all hope or expectation. 

DE-SPAIRING-LY, adv. In a despairing manner; in a 
manner manang hopelessness, 

DE-SPAIRTING-NESS, n. State of being despairing. 

DE-SPATCH'. See DISPATCH. 

DE-SPE€TION, n. [L. despectio.] A looking down; a de- 
spising. Little used.] 

DES-PE-RÀA'DO, n. [from desperate] A desperate fellow; 
a furious man; a madman; A person urged by furious 
passions ; one fearless, or regardless of safety. 

DESPE-RATE, a. (L. desperatus] 1. Without hope. 2. 
Without care of safety; fearless of danger. 3. Furious, 
as a man in despair. 4. Hopeless; despaired of; lost be- 
yond hope of recovery.—5. In a popular sense, great in 
the extreme. Pope. — SYN. Hopeless; despairing; de- 
sponding; rash; headlong; precipitate; irretrievable; ir- 
recoverable; forlorn; mad; furious; frantic. 

DESPE-RATE-LY, adv. 1. In a desperate manner, as in 
despair; hence, furiously; with rage; madly; without 
regard to danger or safety.—2. In a popular sense, great- 
ly; extremely ; violently. 

DES'PE-RATE-NESS, n. Madness; fury; rash precipi 


tance. 

DES-PE-RA'TION, n. 1. A despairing; a giving up of hope. 
ar rt ae pase despair. 3. Fury; rage disregard of 

ety or danger. 

DESPI-CA-BLE, a. [Low L. despicabilis.]) ‘That may be or 
deserves to be despised. — SYN. Contemptible; mean; 
vile; worthless; pitiful; sordid; low; base; degrading. 

DES'PI-CA-BLE-NESS, n. The quality or state of being 
despicable; meanness; vileness; worthlessness. 

DES'PI-CA-BLY, adv. Meanly ; vilely; contemptibly. 

DES-PY*CIEN-CY (des-pish'en-se), n. [L. despicio.) A look- 
ing down; a despising.—Mede. [Little 

DE-SPIS'A-BLE, a. Despicable; contemptible. 

IDE SSPIS'AL, n. Contempt 

DE-SPISE, v. t. 1. To hold in contempt; to have the low- 
est opinion of 2. To abhor. Skak.—Syn. To contemn; 
scorn; disdain; slight; undervalue. 

DE-SPISED’ (de-spizd), pp. or a. Contemned; disdained ; 
abborred. 

DE-SPISED-NESS, n. The state of being despised. 

DE-SPISER, n. A contemner; a scorner. 

DE-SPISING, ppr. Contemning; scorning; disdaining. 

DE-SPISTNG, n. Coateript 

DE-SPISTNG-LY, adv. ith contem 

DE-SPITE;, n. [Fr. dépit; Norm. despie.) 1. Extreme mal- 
ice; violent hatred; malignity; malice irritated or en- 
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contempt, or triumph over opposition; as, in despite of 
every difficulty. 3. An act of malice or contempt; as 
" ite to the Most High."— Milton. 

DE-SPITE' v.t. To vex; to ofend; to tease.—Ralcigh. 

DE-SPIT'ED, pp. Vexed; offcndod. 

DE-SPITEFUL, a Full of spito: malicious ; malignant. 

DE-SPITEFYL-LY, adv. With despite; maliciously ; con. 
temptuously. 

DE-SPITEFYWL-NESS, n. Malice; extreme hatred: malig 


nity. 

t DES-PITE-OUS, a. Malicious.— Milton. 

t DES-PIT'E-OUS-LY. adv. Furiously.—Spenser. 

DE-SPITING, ppr. Offending; teasing. 

DE-SPOIL', v. t. |L. despolio.] 1. To take from by force:’ 
followed by of. 2. To stnp or divest by any means.— 
Syn. To strip; deprive ; rob; bereave ; rifle. 

gy ats aa (dc-spoild), pp. Stripped; robbed; bereaved; 

privea. 

DE-SPOIL'ER, n. Ono who strips by force; a plunderer 

DE-SPOIL'ING, ppr. Depriving; stripping; robbing. 

DE-SPOIL'MENT, m. Act of despoiling; a plundering. 

DE-SPO-LI-ATION, 2. The act of despolling ; a stripping. 

DE-SPOND, v. £ (L. despondeo.] 1. To be cast down; to 
be depressed or dejected in mind; to fall in spirits. 2 To 
ue 1 courage, spirit, or resolution ; to sink by loss of 

DES POND’, n. Despondency ; as, the slough of despond.— 

unyan. 

DE-SPONDEN-CY, n. A sinking or dejection of spirits at 
the loss of hope; loss of courage at the failure of hope, or 
in deep affliction, or at the prospect of insurmountable 
difficulties. 

DE-SPOND'ENT, a Losing courage at the loss of hope, 
sinking into dejection; depressed and inactive in despair. 

DE-SPOND'ENT-LY, adv. Without hope. 

DE-SPOND'ER, n. One destitute of hope. 

DE-SPOND'ING, ppr. 1. Losing courage to act, in conse- 
quence of loss of hope, or of d calamity, or of difficul- 
ties deemed insurmountable ; sinking into dejection. 2. a. 
petog to discouragement ; depressed in spirit. 

DE-SPOND'ING.LY, adv. In a desponding manner; with 
dejection of spirits; despairingly. 

t DE-SPON'SATE, v. t. [L. desponso.] To betroth. 

t DES-PON-SA'TION, n. A betrothing. 

DES'POT, n. [Gr. deaxorrs.] An emperor, king, or prince 
invested with absolute power, or ruling without any con- 
trol from men, constitution, or laws. Hence, in a general 
sense, a tyrant. 

DES-POT1€, ha. 1. Absolute in power; independeut 

DES-POT'€-AL, $ of control from men, constitution, or 
laws; arbi in the exercise of power. 2. Unlimited or 
unrestrained by constitution, laws, or men; absolute. 3. 

annical; arbitrary. 

DES-POTI€-AL-LY, adv. With unlimited power; arbitra- 
rily ; in a despotic manner. 

DES-POT1€-AL-NESS, n. Absolute authority. 

DES'POT-IBM, n. (Sp. tismo.] 1. Absolute power, 
authority unlimited and uncontrolled by men, constitution, 
or laws, and depending alone on the will of the prince. 
2. An arbitrary government, as that of Turkey and Persia. 

DESPU-MATE, v. L [L. despumo.] To foam; to froth; to 
form froth or scum. 

DES-PU-MA‘TION, n. The act of throwing off excrementi- 
tious matter, and forming a froth or scum on the surface 
of liquor; clarification; scumming. 

DES-QUA-MATION, n. [L. desquamo.] A scaling or exfoli- 
ation of bone; the separation of the cuticle in small scales, 

t DESS, for desk-—Chaucer.— Spenser. 

DES-SERT' (dez-zert) m. [Fr. dessert] That which is 
served when the substantial part of a meal is removed, or 
de-served, consisting of pastry, fruita, &c. 

DES-TEMPER, 1^. [Fr. pe] A sort of painting with 

DIS-TEMPER, $ opaque colors, ground and diluted with 
water and glue, or yolks of eggs, &c.—Elmes. 

DES'TI-NATE, v. t. ft. destino, destinatus.] To design or 
si ea Seldom used.] See DESTINE. 

DES'TI-NATE, a. Appointed; destined; determined. 

DES‘TI-NA-TING, ppr. Designing; appointing. 

DES-TI-NA'TION, n. (L. destinatio.) 1. The act of desnning 
or appointing. 2. The purpose tor which any thing is in 
tended or appointed; end or ultimate design. 3. The 

lace to which a thing is appointed.—SYN. Appointment 
ign; purpose; intention; destiny ; lot; fate. 

DESTINE, v. t. (L. destino.) 1. To set or appoint to ^ use, 
purpose, state, or place ; as, a youth destined tu the minis- 
try; a ship destined for a given Purpose 2. To fix unal- 
terably, as by a divine decree. 3. To spon unalterably. 
—Syn. To design; mark out; intend; devote; conse 

DESTINED, P Ordained; appointed b 

, Pp. OF a. ; ap previous 
deterndnation; devoted; fixed unalterably. 7 
DES'TIN-ING, ppr. Ordaining; appointing. 


raged; active malignity; angry hatred. 2. Defiance with | DES'TIN-IST, n. A believer in destiny. 
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DESTI-NY, n. [Fr. destin.) 1. State or condition appointed 
or predctermined; ultimate fate. 2. Invincible necessity ; 
fate; a necessity or fixed order of things established 
a divine decree.— Deztínies, the fates, or ged pe powcrs 
which prade over human life, spin it out, and determine it. 

DESTI-TUTE, a. (L. destitutus.] 1. Not having or posacss- 
mg: wanting. 2. Needy; abject; comfortless ; fricndlese; 

rlorn. 

DES'TI-TUTE, n. One who is without friends or comfort. 

t DES'TI-TUTE, v. & 1. To forsake. 2. To deprive. 

DES-TI-TÜ'TION, s. Want; absence of a thing; a state in 
Mera something is wanted or not possesscd ; poverty.— 

ooker. 

DESTROY’, v. t. [L. destruo.) 1. To pull down; to sep- 
arate the parts of an edifice, the union of which is neccs- i 
sary to constitute the thing. 2 To annihilate a thing by 
demolishing or by burning, as a city. 3. To bring to 
naught; to put an end to; as, to destroy a government. 
4. To lay waste; to make desolate. 5 To ; to slay; 
to extirpate. 6. To take away; to cause to cease; to 
bring to an cnd; as, to destroy all peace of mind. 7. To 
kii; to cat; to devour; to consume. 8. To put an end to; 
to annihilate a thing or the form in which it exists.—9. In 
chemistry, to resolve a body into its parts or elements.— 
Syn. To demolish; lay waste; consume; raze; disman- 
tle; ruin; throw down; overthrow; subvert; desolate ; 
devastate ; deface; extirpate; extinguish; kill; slay. 

DE-STROY'A-BLE, a. That may be destroyed. 

DE-STROY ED’ Ge-stroyd), pp. Demolished; pulled down; 
ruined; annihilated; devoured; swept away, &c. 

DE-STROY'ER, n. One who destroys, or lays waste; one 
who kills a man, or an animal, or who ruins a country, 
cities, &c. 

DE-STROY‘ING, ppr. or a. Demolishing; laying waste; 
killing; annihilating ; putting an end to. 

DE-STROY'ING, n.  Destruction.— Milton. 

t DE-STRU€T", for destroy. is not used. 

DE-STRU€T-I-BIL1-TY, ^. The quality of being capable 
of destruction. 

DE-STRU€TT.BLE, a. (L. destruo, destructum.] Liable to 
destruction , capable of being destroyed. 

DE-STRUOTI-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being destruct- 


ible. 

DE-STRUETION, n. (L. destructio.] 1. The act of destroy- 
ing; a pulling down ; ruin, by whatever means. 2. Death; 
murder; slaughter; massacre. 3. Ruin. 4. Eternal 
death, 5. Cause of destruction ; a consuming plague ; a 
destroyer.—SxvN. Demolition ; subversion ; overthrow ; 
desolation ; extirpation ; extinction ; devastation; down- 
fall; extermination; havock; ruin. 

DE-STRU€TION-IST, s. One in favor of destroying. 

DE-STRUETIVE, a. Causing destruction ; having the qual- 
ity of destroying.— Destructive distillation. (See DisTILLA- 
TION.)—Syn. Mortal; deadly ; poisonous; fatal; ruinous; 
malignant; baleful; pernicious; mischievous. 

DE-STRU€TTVE-LY, adv. With destruction; ruinously; 
mischievously ; with power to destroy. 

DESTRUCTIVE NESS n. The quality of destroying or 

ing. 

t DE-STRUETOR, n. (L.] A destroyer; a consumer. 

NES-Y-DiTION, s. (L. desudo.] A sweating; a profuse or 
morbid sweating, succeeded by an eruption of pustules, 
called heat pimples. 

DESUE-TUDE (des' we-tude), n. (L. desuetudo.] The cessa- 
tion of use; disuse ; discontinuance of practice, custom, 
or fashion. 

DE-SUL'PHU-RATE, v. t. [L. de, and sulphurate] To de- 
prive of sulphur.— Chemistry. 

DE-SUL'PHU-Rá-TED, pp. Deprived of sulphur. 

DE-SUL'PHU-Ra-TING, ppr. Depriving of sulphur. 

DE-SUL-PHU-RATION, n. The act or operation of depriv- 
ing of sulphur. 

* DES'UL-TO-RI-LY, adv. In a desultory manner ; without 
method ; DO 

*DES'UL-TO-RI-NESS, n. A desultory manner; uncon- 


nectedness; a passing from one thing to another without | 


order or meth 

e DESUL-TO-RY, 2a. [L.desultorius.] 1. Le 

DES-UL-TO'RI-OUS, j ing from one thing or subject to an- 
other, without order er natural connection; unconnected. 
2. Coming suddenly ; started at the moment; not proceed. 
ing from natural order or connection with what precedes. 
—Syn. Rambling; roving; immethodical; discursive; in- 
constant; unsettled; cursory; slight; hasty; loose. 

t DE-SOME, v. t. [L. desumo.] To take from; to borrow. 

DE-TACH, v. t. (Fr. detacher.] 1, Literally, to break off; to 
cause 8 separation from; to remove any thing attached ; to 
part from. 2. To separate men from their companies or 
regiments; to draw from companies or regiments, as a 
party of men, and send them on a particular service. 3. 

o select ships from a fleet, and send them on a separate 

service.—Syn. To separate; disunite; disengage; sever; 
disjoin; withdraw; draw off. 
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DE-TACHED’ (de-tacht), pp. 1. Scparated ; parted . 
disunited; drawn and scot on a scparatc s m a 
Separate. 

DE-TACHTNG, ppr. Scparating ; parting from ; drawing 
and sending on a separate employment. 

DE-TACH MENT, n. 1. The act of detaching or separating. 
2. A body of troops, sclected or taken from the main army, 
and cmployed on some epecia) service or expedition. 3. 
A number of ships, taken from a ficct, and sent on a sepa- 
rate service. 

DE-TAIL’, v. t. (Fr. deailler.] 1. Literally, to cut off into 
parte. Hence, in military affairs, to select for a particular 
service, as an officer or body of troops. 2. Figuraticely, 
to dwell in narration on the different qe of a eubject; 
to particularize; to relate minutely and distinctly. 

DE-TAIL' x. [Fr.] 1. Literally, a cutting off into parts or 
portions; and hence, the parts or portions themsclvcs; 
as, the details of a scheme; the details of a work in the 
Fine Arts, as distinguished from the whole mass.—2. In 
military affairs, a selecting of certain individuals or bodies 
of men for a particular service. 3. A minute and particu- 
lar narration, dwelling on the distinct parts of a subject. 
—Syn. Account; relation; narrative; recital; explana 
tion; narration. 

DE-TAILED’ (de-tàld), pp. or a. Related in particulars; 
minutely recited; selected. 

DE-TAIL'ER, n. One who details. 

DE-TAIL‘ING, ppr. 1. Relating minutely; telling the par- 
ticulzrs. 2 Selecting soldiers for some service. 

DE-TAIN' v. t. [L. detineo.] 1. To keep back or from; to 
keep what belongs to another; as, to detain a nior.'a wages. 
2. To keep or restrain from procceding, either gut.¢ or 
coming; as, to be detained on a journey. 3. To hold in 
custody.—Syn. To withhold; retain; stop; stay; arrest; 
check; retard; delay; hinder. 

DE-TAINDER, n. A writ. See DETINUE. 

DE-TAINED (de-thnd^, pp. Withheld; kept back; pre- 
vented from going or coming; held; restrained. 

DE-TAIN'ER, n. 1. One who withholds what belongs to 
another; one who detains, stops, or prevents from going. 
—92. In law, a holding or keeping possession of what be- 
longs to another; detention of what is another's, though 
the original taking may be lawful. 

DE-TAINTNG, ppr. Withholding what belongs to another, 
hokung back; restraining from going or coming ; holding 

custody. 

DE TAIN ENT, n. The act of detaining; detention. 

DE-TE€T', v. t. [L. detego, detectus.) Literally, to uncover, 
hence, to bring to light something hidden or unobeerved ; 
as, to detect an error ; to detect a thief.—Syn. To discover; 
find out; lay open; expose. 

DE-TE€TED, pp. ora. Discovered; found out; laid open; 
brought to light. 

DE-TECTER, n. A discoverer; one who finds out what 
another attempts to conceal. 

DE-TE€TING, ppr. Discove ; finding out. 

DE-TE€'TION, *. 1. The act of detecting; discovery of a 
person or thing attempted to be concealed. 2. Discovery 
of any thing before en, or unknown, 

t DI-TEN'E-BRATE, v. t. [L. de and tenebre.) To remove 
darkness.— Brown. 


| DE-TENT,, n. (L. detentus.} A stop in a clock, which, b 


pone. eee up or let down, locks and unlocks the cloc 

n striking. 

DE-TEN'TION, ». 1. The act of detaining; a withhoiding 
from another his right; a keeping what belongs to anoth- 
er, and ought to be restored. 2. Confinement ; restraint. 
3. Delay from necessity; a detaining. 

DE-TER', v. t. [L. deterreo.]) 1. To discourage and stop by 
fear; to stop or prevent frcm acting or procceding, by 
danger, difficulty, or other consideration which disheart- 
ens, or countervails the motive for an act. 2. To prevent 
by prohibition or danger. 

DE-TERGE' (de-terj), v. t. [L. detergo.] To cleanse; to 
urge away foul or offending matter from the body, or 
om an ulcer. 

DE-TERÓ ED' (de-terjd^), pp. Cleansed; purged. 

Cleansing; purging. 

DE-TERÓ'ENT, n. A medicine that nas the power of cleans 
ing the vessels or skin from offending matter. 

DE-TERG‘ING, ppr. 1. Cleansing; carrying off obstructions 
or foul matter. 2. a. Having the quality of clcansing. 

DE-T£'RI-O-RATE, v. £ [Fr. deteriorer.] To grow wcrse 
to be impaired in quality; to degenerate; opposed to 
meliorate. 

DE-TERI-O-RATE, v.t. To make worse; to reduce in 


— Paley. . 
DÉTERLO RATED, pp. Made worse; impaired in quality. 
DE-TE'RI-O-R4-TING, ppr. Becoming worse or inferior is 


uality. 
DÉTTERLO-RITION, n. A growing or making worse; 
the state of growing worse. 


| DE-TE-RLORILTY, n. Worse state or quality.—Ray. 
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DE-TERMENT, a. The act of deterriug; tho cause of de- 
terring; that which deters.— Royle. 

DE.TERMTN-A-BLE, a. 1. That may be decided with cer- 
tainty.— Boyle, 2. That way end or be determined. 

DE-TERMIN-ATE, a. |L. determinatus.) 1. Limited; fixed; 
definite. 2 Established; settled ; positive, 3. Decisivo ; 
couclusive. 4. Resolved on. 5. Fixed; resolute. 

t DE-TERMIN-ATE, e.e. To limit. 

DE-TERMIN-ATE-LY, ade. 1. With certainty. 2 Reso- 
lutely; with fixed resolve. 

DE-TERM'1IN-ATE-NESS, a. The state of being determin- 
ate, certain, or precise. 

DE-TERN-IN-J TION, m 1. The act of determining or de- 
ciding. 2. Decision of a questiou in the mind; finn reso- 
lution, 3. Settlement by a judicial decision. 4. Strong di 
recton to a given point, as of blood to the head. 5. Ab- 
solute directton to a certain end; as, “the determination 
of the will” 5. An ending; a putting an end to; as, the 
determination of a will or testament; (legal usage.J—7. In 
physical science, the referring of minerals, plants, &c., to 
the specics to which they belong. Lyell.—SvN. Decision; 
conclusion; judgment; purpose; resolution; resolve; 


firmness. 

DE-TERN'IN-A-TIVE, a. 1. That uncontrollably directs to 
a certain end. 2. Limiting; that limits or bounds. 3. 
That ie employed in determining ; as, determinative tabics, 
in physical science, £ e, tables arranged for determining 
the specific character of minerals, plants, &c., assigning 
their names, &c.— Dana. 

DE-TERM'IN-4-TOR, x. One who determines. 

NE-TERMINE, v. t. [L. determino.) 1. To end; particular. 
ly, to end by thc decision or conclusion of a cause, or of 
a doubtful or controverted point; applicable to the decis- 
ions of the mind, or to judicial decisions. 2. To end and 
fix; to settle ultimately ; as, this determines one's fate. 3. 
To fix on; to settle or establish; as, to determine the time 
for action. 4. To end; to limit; to bound; to contine, 
as determined by the view or sight.—JBacon ; [rare.] 5. 
To give a direction to; to influence the choice; that is, to 
limit to a particular purpose or direction ; as, to tne 
the-will. 6. To resolve, that is, to end or settle a point in 
the mind. 7. To destroy.—Shak.; (not used.) 8. To put 
an end to; as, to determine a will or testament. 9. To 
settle or ascertain, as something uncertain; as, to determ- 
(ne a doubtful question. 

DE-TERMINE, v.i. L To resolve; to conclude; to come 
to a decision. 2. To come to an end; to terminate. 

DE-TERMTNED, pp. 1. Ended; concluded; decided ; lim- 
ited ; fixed; settled; resolved; directed. 2. a. Having a 
irm Or fixed purpose; or manifesting a firm resolution ; 
resolute. 

DE-TERM‘IN-ED-LY, adv. In a determined manner. 

DE-TERM'IN-ER, n. One who makes a determination. 

DE-TERMTN-ING, ppr. Ending; deciding; fixing ; settling; 
resolving; limiting ; directing. 

DE-TER-RATION, 2. [L. de and terra] The uncovering of 
any thing which is buried or covered with earth ; taking 
from out of the earth. 

DE-TERRED (de-terd), pp. Discouraged or prevented 
from proceeding or acting, by fear, difficulty, or danger. 

DE-TER RING, ppr. 1. Discouraging or influencing not to 


proceed or act, by fear, difficulty, denger; or prospect of ' 


evil 2. a. eser d frightening. 
DE-TER'SION, n. (L. us.) The act of cleansing, as a 


sore. 
DE-TER'SIVE, a. (It. detersivo.) Cleansing; having power 
to cleanse from offending matter. 
DE-TER'SIVE, zr. A medicine which has the power of 
cleansing ulcers, or carrying off foul matter. 
DE-TEST, v. £. (L. detestor.] To hate extremely.—Syn. 
To abhor; loathe; abominate; execrate. 
DE-TEST'A-BLE, a. Extremely hateful; deserving abhor- 
rence.—Syn. Abominable ; odious; execrable; abhorred. 
DE-TEST'A-BLE-NESS, n. Extreme hatefulness. 
DE-TEST'A-BLY, adv. Very hatefully; abominably. 
DET-ES-TATION, n. Extreme hatred ; abhorrence; loath- 


inz. 
DE-TEST'ED, pp. ora. Hated extremely ; abhorred. 
DE-TEST'ER, *. One who abhors. 
DE-TESTING, ppr. Hating extremely; abhorring; abom- 


inating. 

DE-THRONE, v. t. (Fr. detróner.) 1. To remove or drive 
from a throne; to depose; to divest of royal authority 
and dignity. 2. To divest of rule or power, or of supreme 


wer. 

DÉTHRONED' (de-thrónd), pp. or a. Removed from a 
throne; deposed. 

DE-THRONE'MENT, x. Removal from a throne; deposi- 
tion of a king, emperor, or prince. 

DE-THRON'ER, n. One who dethrones. 

DE-THRON‘ING, ppr. Driving from a throne; depriving 
of regal power. 

t! DE-THRON1ZE, v. t. To unthrone.— Cotgrave. 
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* DET'-NOE, n. (Fr. detcnz.] Literally, a person ur thing 
detained —In law, a writ of detinue is one that lics against 
him who wrongfully detains goods or chattels delivered 
to him, or in his possession. 

DET'O-NATE, v. t. [L. detono.] In chemistry, to cause to 
explode ; to burn or inflame with a sudden report. 

DET'O-NATE, v.i. To explode; to burn with a sudden ro- 

rt. Nitre detonates with sulphur. 

DET'O-NA-TED, pp. Exploded; burned with explosion. 

DET'O-NA-TING, ppr. or a. Exploding; inflaming with a 
sudden report. 

DET-O-NATION, n. An explosion or sudden report made 
by the inflammation of certain combustible bodies, as ful- 
minating gold. 

DET-U-NI-ZATION, n. The act of exploding, as certain 
combustible bodies. 

DETO-NIZE, v. t. To cause to explode; to burn with an 
explosion ; to calcine with detonation. 

DET'O-NIZE, v. £ To explode; to burn with a sudden 
report. 

DET'O-NIZED, pp. Exploded, as a combustible body. 

DET'O-NIZ-ING, ppr. Exploding with a sudden report. 

DE-TORT, v. t. [L. detortus. 
vert; to turn 


DE-TRA€TING, m Taking away ; depreciating. 

DE-TRA€TING-LY, adv. In a detracting manner. 

DE-TRA€'TION, n. [L. detractio.] The act of taking some- 
thing from the reputation or worth of another, with the 
view to lessen him in estimation; a lessening of worth; 
the act of depreciating another, from envy or malice.— 
Syn. Depreciation ; disparagement; derogation ; under- 
ge i slander ; calumny ; aspersion ; censure. 

1 DE-TRA€'TIOUS (de-trak'shus), a. Containing dctraction; 
lessening reputation. 

DE-TRA€TIVE, a. Having the quality or tendency to less- 
en the worth or estimation. 

DE-TRA€T'OR, n. One who takes away or impairs the 
reputation of another injuriously ; one who attempts to 
lessen the worth or honor of another.—SrN. Slanderer ; 
calumniator ; d r; vilifier. 

DE-TRA€TO-RY, a Derogatory; defamatory by denial ot 
desert: with from.— Boyle. 

DE-TRA€TRESS, n. A female detractor; a censorious 
woman. 

t DE-TRECT, v. t. (L. detrecto.] To refuse.—Fotherby. 

t DE-TRECT-A'TION, n. A refusing to do a thing. 

DETRI-MENT, n. [L. detrimentum.] That which injurea 
—SYN. Injury; loss; damage ; disadvantage ; prejudice; 
hurt; mischief ; harm. 

DET-RI-MENT"AL, a. Causing loss or damage.—Syn. In- 
jurious ; hurtful; prejudicial; disadvantageous ; mischiev- 
ous; pernicious. 

DETRI-MENT-ED, a. Injured; made worse. 

DE-TRITAL, a. Pertaining to, or consisting of, detritus. 

DE-TRI“TION (de-trish'un), x. (L. detero.) A wearing off. 

DE-TRITUS, n. (L. der] n geology, a mass of sub 
stances worn off from solid bodies by attrition, and re- 
duced to small portions. When the portions are large, 
the word debris 1s used.—Dana. 

DE-TRÜDE', v. t. (L. detrudo.]) To thrust down; to push 
down with force.—Locke. 

DE-TRODED, pp. Thrust or forced down. 

DE-TRÜDTNG, ppr. Thrusting or forcing down. 

DE-TRUNCATE, v. t. [L. detrunco.] To cut off; to lop: 
to shorten by cutting. 

DE-TRUN€'A-TED, pp. Cut off; shortened. 

DE-TRUN€‘4-TING, ppr. Cutting or lopping off. 

DET-RUN-CATION, n. The act of cutting off. 

DE-TRÜ'SION (de-trü'zhun), n. The act of thrusting or 
driving down. 

t DET-UR-BA'TION, n. [L. deturbo.] Degradation. 

DEUS v.t. |L. detvrpo.] To deflle— Taylor. (Lu 
tle used. 

DEUCE (dase), n. [Fr.deuz.) Two; a card with two spots; 
a die with two spots. 

DEUCE, ìn. (Dusius, the name of a kind of evil spirita.] 

DEUSE, An evil spirit; a demon. [Pvigar.] 

DEO"TE-RO-€A-NON'IC-AL, a. (Gr. rS and xavov.) 
An epithet recently applied to the books of the Apocryphe. 

DEO-TER-OG'/A-MIST, n. One who marries the second 
time.— Goldsmith. 

DEDO-TER-OG'A-MY, n. [Gr. devrepos and yapos.) A second 
marriage, after the death of the first husband or wife. 
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DEO-TER-ON'O-MY, n. (Gr. devrepos and vouos.) Tho ecc- 
ond law, or second giving of the law by Moses; tho name 
given to the fifth book of the pentateuch. 

DEU-TER-O-PATHI.-A, ? n. Asyinpathctic affection of one 

DEO-TER-OPA-THY, $ part of the body with another 

art; as headache from an overloaded stomach. 

t DEÜ-TER-OS'€O-PY, n. (Gr. dcurcpos and oxorew.) The 
sccond intention ; the meaning beyond the literal sense. 
DEUT-HY-DROG'U-RET, 22. In chemistry, a compound 
DEO-TO-HY-DROGU-RET, § of two equivalents of hy- 

drogen with onc of some other cleinent. . 

DED-TOXYD, n. (Gr. ócvrepos, and ozyd,) In chemistry, a 
compound of two atoms or equivalents of oxygen with 
one of some base. 

DE-VAP-O-RA' TION, x. Tho change of vapor into water, 
as in the generation of rain. 

tDE-VAST’, v. t. (L. devasto.) To lay waste; to plunder. 

DEV'AS-TATE, v. t. (L. devasto.) To lay waste; to destroy 
improvements.— Bolingbroke. Hume. —SYN. To waste ; 
Tav ; desolate; destroy ; demolish ; plunder. 

DEV’AS-TA-TED, pp. Laid waste; ravaged. 

DEV’AS-TA-TING, ppr. Laying waste ; desolating. 

DEV-AS-TATION, n. (L. devastatio.] 1. Destruction of 
works of art and natural productions which are necessary 
or useful to man.—9. In law, waste of the goods of the 
deccased by an executor, or administrator.—Syn. Desola- 
tion; ravage; waste; havock ; destruction ; ruin; over- 


throw. 

DE-VEL'OP, v. t. (Fr. deeper.) l. To disclose or make 
known something concealed or withheld from notice. 2. 
To unfold what is intricate.—SvN. To uncover; unfold ; 
lay open; disclose; exhibit; unravel; disentangle; detect. 

DE VEDOEED (de-vel'opt), pp. Unfolded ; laid open; un- 
raveled. 

DE-VEL'OP.ER, n. One who develops or unfolds. 

DE-VEL'OP-ING, Unfolding; disclosing ; unraveling. 

DE-VEL’OP-NENT,. 1. An unfolding; the discovering of 
something secret or withheld from the knowledge of oth- 
ers; full exhibition. 2. The unraveling of a plot—Syn. 
Unfolding ; disclosure; unraveling; detection ; disentan- 


pue 
D£ÉV-E-NUS'TATE, v. t. (L. de and venustas.) To deprive 


IDE VERENDE | 

FDE-VERQ'EN-CY. See DIVERGENCE. 

DE-VEST', v. t. (Fr. devétir. Generally written diee 1. 
To strip ; to deprive of clothing or arms; to take off. 2. 
To deprive; to take away. [See Divesr.] 3. To frec 
from; to disengi. In law. to alienate, as title or right. 

DE-VEST, v. £ law, to be lost or alienated, as a title or 
an estate. (This word is generally written divest, except 
in the latter and legal sense.] 

DE-VEST'ED, pp. Stripped of clothes; deprived; freed 

DEVESTING, por. Stripping of clothes; depriving; fr 

. PPr. of clothes; dep g; free 
ing from ; alienating. idw 

t DE-VEX', a. (L. devezus.] Bending down. 

IDE-VEX' n. Devexity.—May. 

DE-VEXT-TY, n. (L. devezitas.] A bending downward; a 
sloping ; incurvation downward. 

D£'VI-ATE, v. š. (It. deviare.) 1. To turn aside from the 
common or right way, course, or line, either in a literal or 
figurative sense. 2 To stray from the path of duty; to 
wander, in a moral sense.—SyN. To swerve; stray ; wan- 
der; digress; depart; deflect; err. 

DE-VI-A'TION, n. 1. A wandering or turning aside from 
the right way, course, or line. 2. Variation from a com- 
mon or established rule, or from analogy. 3. A wander- 
ing from the path of duty; want of conformity to the 
rules prescribed by God ; error ; sin ; obliquity of con- 
duct.—4. In commerce, the voluntary departure of a ship, 
without necessity, from the regular and usual course of 
the specific voyage insured. 

DE-VICE, n. (Fr. devis, devise.) 1. That which is formed 
or invented with care and art. 2. An emblem intended to 

fepresene a family, person, action, or quality, with a suit- 

able motto ; used in printing, sculpture, heraldry. 3. 
Invention ; genius ; faculty of devising. 4. A spectacle or 
thow.—Beaum. aud Fl; (obs.] —SvN. Contrivance ; inven- 
tion ; design; scheme; project; stratagem ; shift. 

DE-VICEFUL, a. Full of devices ; inventive.—Spenser. 

DE-VICEFUÜUL-LY, adv. In a manner curiously contrived. 

DEV'IL (dev'vl), n. (Sax. diafol; D. dutvel ; G. feux] 1. In 
the Christian theology, an evil spirit or being ; a fallen an. 
gel, expelled from heaven for rebellion against God ; the 
chief of the apostate angels; the implacable enemy and 
tempter of the human race. In the New Testament, the 
word is frequens and erroneously used for demon. 9. A 
very wicke rson. 3. An idol, or false god. 4. A ma- 
chine for cutting up rags and old cloth for manufacturing 
Pasa. Š. A printer's errand boy ; [low.] 

DEV'ZL,v.t. 1. To cut up rags or cloth in a machine called 
a devil. 2. To pepper excessively.—Smart. 
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DEV'IL-ING, n. A young devi.—//caumont. {N 

DEV'IL-ISII (dev'vidah), 4 1. Partakirg of "m qualitics cl 
the devil; very evil and mischicvous. 2. Havin cominu- 
nication with the devil; pertuining to the devil. 3. Ex. 
cessive; cnormous, in a vulgar and ludicrous sense; as. a 
devilish cheat. Addison, —SYN. Diabolical; infernal ; bell. 
ish ; satanic; wicked; malicious; detostablc ; destructive. 

DEVIL-ISH-LY, ado. 1. In a manner suiting tho devil; 
PRICE wickedly. 2. Greatly, excessively. 

DEV'IL-ISII-NESS, n. The qualitics of the devil 

t DEV'IL-ISM, n. The state of devils.—Bishop Hall. 

t DEV'IL-IZE, v. . To place among devils.— Bishop Hall. 

DEV'7L-KIN (dev'vl-kin), n. A litt! devil—Clariss@. 

DEV'IL-SHIP, n. The character of a devil. 

DEV'IL-TRY, n. Diabolical conduct. (Lo.) 

DE'VI-OUS, a. (L. devius.) 1. Out of the common way ot 
track ; as, “a devious morning walk."— Thomson. 2. tn 
ing; going astray from rectitude or the divine preccpts.~ 
Syn. Wandcring; roving; rambling; excursive ; vugrant 

DEVI-OUS.-LY, adv. In a devious ET aU decidi 

D£'VI-OUS-NESS, ». Departure from a regulur course 
wandcring. 

DE-VIR'OIN-ATE (-vurjin-ite), v. t. (Low Lat. devirgino.) 
To deflour.—Sandys. 

DE-VIR'GIN-A-TED, pp. Deprived of virginity. 
DE-VIS'A-BLE (de-viz'a-bl), a. 1. That may be bequcathed 
or given by will 2. That can be invented or contrived. 
DE-VISE' v. t. (Fr. deviser.] 1. To form in tho mind by 
new combinations of ideas, new applications of principles, 
or new arrangement of parts; to strike outby thought. 2. 
To give or bequeath by will, as land or other real estate. 
—SvN. To invent; discover; contrive; find out; excogi- 

tate ; imagine; plan; scheme ; project ; strike out. 

DE-VISE, v. i To consider; to contrive; to lay a plan; to 
form a scheme. 

DE-VIBE', n. 1. Pr , a dividing or division; hence, 
the act of giving or distributing real cstate by a testator , 
sometimes applied, though improperly, to a bequest of 
personal estate.— Bouvier, 2. 3. A 
share of estate bequoathed. 

t DE-VISE’, n. Contrivance ; scheme invented.—Hooker. 

PE VIDED: (de-vizd), pp. Given by will; bequcathed ; con 

ved. 

DEV.-I-SEE' n. The person to whom a devise is made 
one to whom real estate is bequeathed. 

DE-VIS'ER, x. One who contrives or inventa; a contriver 
an inventor.—Grew. 

DE-VIS'ING, ppr. 1. Contriving, inventing; forming a 
scheme or plan. 2. Giving by will; bequeathing. 

DE-VISOR, n. One who gives by will; one who bequeaths 
lands or tenements.— Blackstone. 

t DEV1-TA-BLE, a. Avoidable. 

t DEV-I-TA’TION, n. An escaping. 

DE-VIT-RI-FI-CA’TION, n. e act of depriving glass of 
its transparency, and converting it into a gray, opaque 
substance.— Ure. 

t DEV-O-€A'TION, n. (L. devocatio.] A calling away; se. 
duction.—Hallywell. 

DE-VOID', a (de and void.) 1. Void; empty; vacant. 2 
Destitute; not possessing. 3. Free from. 

DE-VOIR (dev-wor), n. Fr. devoir.] Primarily, servico or 
duty. Hence, an act of civility or respect ; respectful no- 
tice due to another. 

DEV-O-LOÜ'TION, n. (L. devolutio.] 1. The act of rolling 
down. 2. Removal from one person to another ; a pass- 
ing or falling upon a successor. 

DE-VOL VE” (de-volv^, v. t. (L. devolvo.] 1. To roll down, 
to pour or flow with windings, as a river. 2. To send 
down from one person to another; to deliver over, or 
from one possessor to a successor. 

DE-VOL VE (de-volv^, v. £ Literally, to roll down ; hence, 
to pass from one to another; to full by succession from 
one possessor to his successor. 

DE-VOL V ED’ (de-volvd^), pp. Rolled down; passed over 
to another. 

DE-VOLV'ING, ppr. Rolling down; falling to a successor 
DE-VOLVE'MENT, n. The act of devolving. 
DEV-O-RA'TION, n. The act of devouring. 
t DE-VO'TA-RY, n. A votary.—Gregory. 
DE-VOTE', v. t. (L. devoveo, devotus.) 1. To appropriate oy 
vow ; to set apart by a solemn act. 2. To give up wholly; 
to direct the attention wholly or chiefly ; as, to decote one's. 
time to study. 3. To give up to evil; as. the town was 
devoted to destruction. 4. To execrate ; to doom to evil ; 
as, “Hero I devote your city." Croly.—Sxx. Addict; ap- 
ply ; dedicate ; consecrate ; resign ; destine ; doom; con 


sign. 

DE-VOTE, a. Devoted.— Milton. 

DE-VOTE, A devotee.—Sandys. 

DE-VOT'ED, pp. 1. Appropriated by vow; solemnly sei 
apart or dedicated ; consecrated; addicted; given up 
doomed; consigned. 2. a. Ardent zealous; strongly at 
tached. 


will or testament, 
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DE VOT'ED-NES&, n. The etate of being devoted or given; 
addictedness.— Milner. 

DEV-O-TEE, n. (Fr. derot.] One who is wholly devoted ; 

iculariy, one given wholly to religion ; one who is sue 
oretitionely given to religious duties and ceremonies, 

DE-VOTE'MÉNT, a. 1. Devotedness; devotion. 2 Vowcd 
dedication.—Ma«on. 

DE-VOTER, n. One who devotes; also, a worshiper. 

DE-VOTING, ppr. iis or appropriating by vow ; sol- 
emn setting apart or dedicating ; consecrating ; giving 
wholly; addicting; dooming ; consigoing: 

DE-VO'TION, n. 1. The state of being dedicated, conse- 
crated, or solemnly sct apart for a particular purpose. 2. 
A solemn attention to the Supreme Being in worship; a 
yielding of the heart and affections to God. 3. External 
worship; acts of religion; performance of religious du- 
ties. 4. Prayer to the Supreme Being. 5. An act of rev- 
erence, respect, or ceremony. 6. Ardent love or affec- 
tion manifested by constant attention. 7. Eager desire.— 
Shak. 8. Disposal; power of disposing of; state of de- 
pendence.— SYN. Consecration ; devoutness ; religious- 
ness; piety ; attachment; devotedness ; ardor; earnest. 
ness. 

DE-VOTION-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to devotion; used in de- 
votion. 92. Suited to devotion. 

DE-VOTION-AL-1ST, ?*. A person given to devotion ; or 

DE-VO'TION-IST, $ one superstitiously devout. 

DE-VO'TION-AL-LY, adv. In a devotional manner. 

t DE-VO'TO, n. ey A devotee.— Spenser. 

t DE-VOTOR, n. One who reverences or worships. 

DE-VOUR;, v. t. [L. devoro.) 1. Literally, to eat up; to eat 
with grecdiness; to eat ravenously, as a beast of prey, or 
as a hungry man. 2 To consume with rapidity and vio- 
lence, as fire, pestilence, &c.—3. Figuratively, to enter 
upon and pursue with great eagerness; as, “he seemed 
in swiftness to devour the way.”—-Shak. 4. To spend in dis- 
sipation and riot. 5. To consume wealth and substance 
by fraud, oppression, or illegal exactions. 6. To destroy 
spiritually; to ruin the so 7. To slay. 8 To enjoy 
with avidity; as, to devour a book.—Syn. To consume; 
waste ; destroy ; annihilate. 

DE-VOURED’ (de-vourd’), pp. Eaten; swallowed with 

ediness ; consumed ; destroyed ; wasted ; slain. 

DE-VOUR'ER, n. One who devours; he or that which 
eats, consumes, or destroys; he that preys on. 

DE-VOURTNG, ppr. or a. Eating greedily; consuming; 
wasting ; deiner ; annihilating. 

DE-VOURTNG-LY, . Ina devouring manner. 

DE-VOUT,, a. (It. devoto; Fr. devot.) 1. Yielding a solemn 
and reverential attention to God in religious exercises, 
particularly in prayer. 2 Devoted to religion. 3 Ex- 
pressing devotion or piety. 4. Expressing a lively inter- 
est; as, devout wishes for the good of any one.—8rw. 
Holy; pure ; religious: prayerful ; earnest; solemn ; sin- 
cere. 

t DE-VOUT', n. A devotee.—Sheldon. 

DE-VOUTLESS, a. Destitute of devotion. 

DE-VOUT'LESS-LY, adv. In a way destitute of devoutness. 

DE-VOUTLESS-NESS, x. Want of devotion. 

DE-VOUT'LY, adv. 1. With solemn attention and rever- 
ence to God; with ardent devotion. 2. Piously ; relig- 
iously ; with pious thoughts. 3. Sincerely ; solemnly ; 
earnestly. 

DE-VOUTNESS, ^. The quailty of being devout. 
DE-VOW' v.t. To give up.— Jonson. 

DEW (dQ), ^. (Sax. deaw.] Moisture precipitated from the 
atmoephere on the surfaces of bodies. 

DEW, v.t. To wet with dew; to moisten.—Milton. 

DEW'-BENT, a Bent by the dew.— Thomson. 

DEW'-BER-RY, n. The fruit of the genus rudus, the low- 
vined or creeping spud 

DEW'-BE-8SPAN"GLED, a. Spangled with dew-dr 

t DEW'-BE-SPRENT' a. Sprinkled with dew.—Mi 

DEW'-BESPRINK'LED, a. Sprinkled with dew. 

DEW'-DRENCH.ED (df-drencht), a. Drenched with dew. 

DEW'-DROP, n. A drop of dew, which sparkles at sunrise; 
a spangle of dew.—JDiilion. 

DEW'-DROP-PING, a. Wetting as with dew. 

DERE (dt’-im-perld’)), a. Covered with dew- 


s, like pearls — 

DEW'-LAP, n. 1. The flesh that hangs from the throat of 
oxen, Which laps or licks the dew in grazing —2. In Shaks 
peare, a lip flaccid with age. 

DEW'-LAPT,a. Furnished with a dew-lap. 

DEW'-POINT, s. The temperature at which dew begins 
to form. It varies according to the humidity of the atmos- 


here.— Brande. 

DEW'-WORM (dü-wurm) n. A worm, called otherwise 
earth-worm, n species of cus. 

DEW ED (dade), Molstened with dew. 

DEW'I-NESS, n. State of being dewy. 

DEWTNG, ppr. Wetting or molstening with dew. 

DEW'LESS, a. Having no dew. 
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DENY pen a. 1. Partaking of dew; like dew. 2 Moist 

th dew. 

DEXTER, a. (L. dexter.) Right, as opposed to left; a term 
used in heraldry to denote the right side of a shield or 
coat of arms. 

DEX-TERT-TY, n. (L. dexteritas.) 1. Literally, readiness of 
limbs; that readiness in performing an action which pro- 
ceeds from experience or practice, united with activity or 
quick motion. —2. Figuratircly, readiness of mind or 
mental faculties, as in contrivance, or inventing means to 
accomplish a purpose ; promptness in devising expedients; 
quickness and skill in managing or conducting a schemo 
of operations. — Syn. Adroitness; activity ; expcrtness; 
art; skill; ability; address; tact; cleverness; facility ; 
aptness; aptitude ; faculty. 

DEX'TRAL, a. Right, as opposed to left.— Brown. 

DEX-TRALT-TY, n. The state of being on the right side. 

DEX'TRINE, n. In chemistry, gummy matter, into which 
the interior substance of starch globules is convertible by 
acids or diastase. It is used in cookery. 

DEX.TROR'SAL, a. Rising from right to left, as a spiral 
line or helix. 

DEX'TROUS8, a 1 Ready and expert in the use of 

DEX'TER-OUS, $ the body and limbs; skillful and active 
in manual employment; adroit. 2. Ready in the use of 
the mental faculties; prompt in contrivance and man- 
agement; quick at inventing expedients. 3. Done with 
dexterity ; as, deztrous management.— Syn. Adroit; ac. 
tive ; expen i skillful; clever; able ; ready; apt; handy; 
verse 

DEX'TROUS-LY, ade Withdexterity; expertly; skill- 

DEX'TER-OUS-LY, $ fully; artfully; adroitly; promptly. 

DE ote wake: i. Dexterity ; adroitness. 

DEY (då), n. A Turkish title of dignity given to the gov- 
ernor of Algiers before the French conquest. 

DI, a prefix, a contraction of dis, denotes don. separation, ot 
negation, or two. 

DY'A, Greek, a prefix, denotes through. 


DYA-BASE, n. Another name of greenstone. 
MEC n a. (Gr. &uafawe.)  Border-passing. - 
DI-A-BETES, n. 


(Gr. dta6yrns.]) An excessive and morbid 

discharge of saccharine urine.— Core. 

DI-A-BET1€, a. Pertaining to diabetes, 

DI-ABLE-RY, n. (Fr. diablerie.] Deviltry. 

DI-A-BOL'16, (a. [L. diabolus.) Devilish; pertaining to 

DI-A-BOL'€-AL, $ the devil; hence, extremely malicious; 
impious ; atrocious; nefarious ; ou ously wicked 
partaking of any quay ascribed to the devil. 

Di-A-BOL1€-AL-LY, ado. In a diabolical manner; very 
wickedly; nefarioualy. 

DI-A-BOL/IC-AL-NESS, n. The qualities of the devil. 

DI-A-BOL1-FY, v. t. To ascribe diabolical qualities to. 

DI-AB'O-LISM, n. 1. The actions of the devil 2. Posses 
slon by the devil.— Warburton. 

DI-A-CAUSTIE, a. (Gr. óiaxawe.] Belonging to curves 
formed by refraction.— Bailey. 

DI-ACHY-LUM, 2 n. (Gr. dia and xvAoc.] A plaster original- 

DI-A€H'Y-LON, $ ly composed of several juices (whence 
its Bene) but now made of an oxyd of lead and oil. 

DI-A-CO'DI-UM, n. The sirup of poppies. 

DI-A€'O-NAL, a. [L. diaconus.] Pertaining to a deacon. 

DI-A€'O-NATE, n. The office of a deacon. 

DI-A-€OUS'TI6, a. (Gr. &xove.] Pertaining to the scienco 
or doctrine of refracted sounds. 

DI-ACOUSTI€S, n. That branch of natural philosophy 
which treats of the properties of sound refracted by pass- 
ing through different mediums ; called, also, diaphonics. 

DI-A-CRITIC-AL, l^ Im S:axpirixos.) That separates or 

DI-A-CRITIE, tinguishes ; distinctive. — Diacritic 
marks, marks or characters to distinguish letters of the 
alphabet which greatly resemble each other.— Brande. 

DI-À-DELPH'TAA, 2. (Gr. ó$, dt, and adsAgos.] In botany, a 
elass of plants whose stamens are united into two b 
or bundles by their filaments.— Linneus. 

Di-A-DELPHT-AN, ?a. Having stamens united into two 

Di-A-DELPH'OUS, $ bodies by their filaments. 

DI'A-DEM, n. (Gr. daónpa-] L An , & head-band or 
fillet worn by kings as a badge of royalty.—92. In modern 
usage, the mark or b of royalty worn on the head; a 
erown; and, Aguratively, empire; supreme power. 3 A 
distinguished or principal ornament. 

DI'A-DEMED, a. B dorned with & diadem ; crowned ; orna- 
mented.—Pope. 

DYA-DROM, n. [Gr. &aópoun.] A course or passing ; a vi- 
bration ; the time In which the vibration of a pendulum is 
performed. 

Di-ZRE-SIS, ? n. (Gr. dearpeots.) The dissolution of a diph 

DY-ERE-S1S, $ ong; the mark (~) placed over two 
vowels, denoting that they are to be pronounced as dis- 
tinct letters; as, aer. 

DI-AG-NO'8IS, n. (Gr. óiayvucis.] The distinctive or dis- 
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criminating knowledge of a thing, especially of a dis- DI-A-MET'RIC-AL-LY, ado. In a diamctrical directicn " 


case. 

OIL AG-NOSTI@, a. (Gr. dariveruoe] Distinguishing ; 
characteristic ; indicating the nature oí a disease. 

DI-AG-NOS'TIE, n. The sign or symptom by which a dis- 
ease is known or distinguished from others. 

DI-AG'O-NAL, a. (Gr. &ayecos.]. 1. In geometry, extend- 
ing from one angle to another of a quadrilateral or multi- 
lateral figure, and dividing it into two parts. 2. Bcing in 
an angular direction. 

DÍ-AG'O-NAL, w. A right line drawn from angle to angle 
of a quadrilateral or multilateral figure, as a square or par- 
allelogram, and dividing it into two parts. 

DI-AG'O-NAL-LY, adv. In a diagonal direction. 

DI-AG'O-NOUS, a. In botany, having four corners. 

DPA-GRAM, n. [Gr. dtaypappa.}* geometry, a figure, 
draught, or scheme, delineated for the purpose of demon- 
strating tho properties of any figure, as a square, triangle, 
circle, &c.—Anciently, a musical scale. : 

DI'A-GRAPH (dYa-graf), n. (Gr. dia and ygaó$w.] A recent 
ly-invented instrument, used in perspective 

DI-A-GRAPHTO, a. (Gr. da an 

DYI-A-GRAPHTC-AL,j tive. M 

DI-A-GRYDT.ATES, n. pl. Strong purgatives made with di- 

dium, & preperamon of scammony and quince juice. 
d iail. 


ypadw.] Descrip- 


DrAat, n. ] Aninstrument for measuring time by 
the shadow of the sun. It is a surface, on which lines are 
drawn in such a manner that the shadow of a wire, or of 
the upper edge of a pane erected perpendicularly on that 

ace, may show the true time of the day. 

DPAL-PLATE, n. The plate of a dial, and also of a clock 
or watch, on which the lines are drawn, to show the hour 
or time of the day. 

DYA-LE€T, n. AUR dcaXexros.] 1. The form or idiom of a 
language pec to a province, or to a kingdom or state. 
2 Manner of speaking or expression.—SrN. Language; 
tongue; h; phraseology. 

DI-A- ©, ja l. Pertaining to a dialect or dia- 

DY-A-LECTI€-AL, lects; not radical. 2. Pertaining to 


1 ; logical; argumental. 
Dr EL kefie ALEY. ado. In the manner of a dialect. 
DI-A-LE€-TI"CIAN (di-a-lek-tish’an), n. A logician; a reas- 


oner. 

DI-A-LECT'IES, n. That branch of logic which teaches the 
rules and modes of reasoning. 

DI-A-LECT'OR, n. One learned in dialectics. 

DI'AL-ING, n. The science which unfolds the principles of 
measuring time by dials; or the art of peior epe 

OPAL-IST, 2. A constructer of dials; one skilled in dialing. 

DI-AL'LA-GE, n. (Gr. &aAAays, difference.) A rhetorical 
figure by which arguments are placed in various points 
of view, and then turned to one point.— Smart. 

DP'AL-LAGE, n. (Gr. &«aMay.] dark-green or bronze- 
colored laminate mineral considered a variety of horn- 
blende or augite. 

DI-AL'O-GISM, n. A feigned ch between two or more. 

DI-AL'O-GIST, n. A speaker in a dialogue; also, a writer 
of dialogues.—Johnson. 


DI-AL-O-GIST'T6e, i Having the form of a dialogue. 


DI-AL-O-GISTI€-AL, 

DI-AL-O-GISTI€-AL-LY, adv. Inthe manner of a dialogue. 

DI-AL/O-GIZE, v. i To discourse in dialogue. 

DYA-LOGUE (di'a-log), n. (Fr. dialogue] 1. A conversation 
or conference between two or more persons; particularly, 
& formal conversation in theatrical pas: also, an 
exercise in colleges and schools, in which two or more 
persons carry on a discourse. 2 A written conversation, 
or a composition In which two or more persons are repre- 
sented as conversing on some topic. 

t DI'A-LOGUE, v. £ To discourse together; to confer. 

DI'A-LOGUE-WRIT'ER, n. A writer of dialogues or feigned 


conversations. 

DI-AL/Y-SIS, n. M aaa a 1. A mark in writing or 

printing, consisting of. two po ts placed over one of two 
vowels, to dissolve a diphthong, or to show that the two 
vowels are to be separated in pronunciation.—2. In medi- 
cine, debility ; also, a solution of continuity. 

DI-A-MAG-NETTE, n. or a. (Gr. dia and gayvynç.] A term 

ied to a class of substances which, under the influence 
of magnetism, take a position, when freely suspended, at 
right angles to the magnetic meridian, that is, point east 
and west.— Fa: 2 

t DI-A-MAN'TINE, for adamantine. 

DI-AME-TER, n. (Gr. dsauerpos.) 1. A right line passing 
through the center of a circle or other curvilinear figure, 
terminated by the curve, and dividing the figure s et- 
rically into two equal parts. 2. A right line passing through 
the center of a piece of timber, a rock, or other object, 
from one side to the other. 

DI-AM'E-TRAL, a. Diametrical, which see. 

DI-AME-TRAL-LY, adv. Diametrically. 

DI-A-MET'RIC-AL, a 1. Describing a diameter. 2. Ob- 
serving the direction of a diameter; direct. 


* DI'A-MOND (d¥a-mond or dimond), x. (Fr. diamant.) 
1. A mineral, gem, or precious stone, of the must valuable 
kind, remarkable for its hardness, as it ec) atches all other 
minerale It consists of pure carbon, Whcn pure, the 
diamond is usually clear and transparent, but it is some 
times colored. When very transparent, diamonds are 
said to be of the frst seatcr, and of the eccond or third 
water as the transparency decrcases 2 A very small 

rinting letter, thc smallest used in Euglish printing. 3. A 
gure, otherwise called a rhombus. 

Dl'A-MOND, a. Resembling a diamond; consisting of dia. 


monda. 

DYA-MOND-HILT-ED, a Having a hilt with diamonds. 

DTA MONDAINE, n. A mine in which diamonds ary 
ound. 

DY'A-MOND-ED, 2a. Having the fi of an oblique- 

DYI'A-MOND-SHAPED, $ angled parallelogram or rhomb- 
us. —Fuller. 

DI-AN'DRI-A, n. [Gr. dis, ó, and avpp.] In botany, a class 

b 2 pnt. having two stamens.— Linneus, 

DI-AN'DROUS, ba Having two stamens. 

t DI'A-PASM, n. (Gr. dtaxacow.) A ponger or pertume. 

DI-A-PA'SON, ) n. (Gr. &xacev.] 1. In music, the octave 

DI'A-PASE, or interval which includes all the tones.— 
2 Among musicalinstrument makers, a rule or scale by 
which they adjust the pipes of organs, the holes of flutes, 
&c., in due proportion for expressing the several tones 
and semitones. 

DI-A-PEN'TE, n. [Gr. dea and xevre.) 1. In music, an an- 
cient term denoting a fifth; an interval making the second 
of the concords.—2. In medicine, a composition of five in- 


gredients, 

DI'A-PER, n. (Fr. wer ada said to be from Ypres.) Figured 
linen cloth; a cloth wove in flowers or figures; much 
used for towels or napkins. Hence, a towel or napkin. 

DYA-PER, v. t. To variegate or diversify, as cloth, with fig- 
ures; to flower.—Spenser. 

DYA-PER, v. £. To draw flowers or figures, as upon cloth 

DTA-PHANED, a. Transparent. (Little used.) 

DI-A-PHA-NET-TY, n. (Gr. &a$avtia.] The power of trans- 
mitting light; transparency; pellucidness, 

Di-A-P 7€ (di-e-fanik), a. (Gr. dea ġavns.] Having pow- 
er to transmit light; transparent.— Raleigh. 

Di-APH’A-NOUS, a. Having power to transmit rays of light, 
as TT. Bue: transparent ; clear. 

DI-A-PHON'IES, n. (Gr. dca and puvn.) The doctrine of re- 

DEA PHORESIS (Gr. ë J A 
-A- » R. (Gr. dcadopnacs. ugmented i- 
ration or sweat; or an etii dion of the humors D the 
body through the pores of the skin. 

DI-A-PHO-RETT€, a. Having the power to increase per 
spiration; sudorific; sweating. 

DI-A-PHO-RET'6, n. A medicine which promotes perspi- 
ration; a sudorific.— 

DI'A-PHRAGM (dfa-fram), n. (Gr. &iaópayga.] L In anat 
omy, the midriff, a muscle separating the chest or thorax 
from the abdomen or lower belly. 2. A partition or divid- 
ing substance, commonly with an opening through it.— 
3. In astronomy, a circular ring used in optical instru. 
ments to cut off marginal portions of a beam of light. 

DI-A-PHRAG-MAT'IO, a. Pertaining to the diaphragm. 

DI-A-PO-RE'SIS, n. (Gr. ĉıaxopno:s.) In rhetoric, doubt 
hesitation.— Bailey. 

DI-A'RI-AN, e. Pertaining to a diary; daily. 

DYA-RIST, n. One who keeps a dinry. 

DI-AR-RHE'A (di-ar-ré’6), n. (Gr. dcappora.) A morbidly 
frequent evacuation of the intestines; a lax. 

DI-AR-RHET"O, a. Producing diarrhea or lax. 

Eanes, n. (Gr) The movable connection ot 

ones. 

DY'A-RY, n. (L. diarium.) An account of daily eventa or 
transactions; a journal; a register of daily occurrences or 
observations.—A diary fever is a fever of one day. 

DT'A-S€HIS'MA, n. (Gr. dtaoxtoua.] In music, the differ- 
ence between the comma and enharmonic diesis, com- 
monly called the lesser comma. 

DIASPORE, n. [o jucrupe.] i desk ae secure 

amellar concretions, of a gra gree or bro 
color, which decrepitates with violence before the blow 
ipe. It consists of alumina and water. 

DÍ-AS-TAL/TIO, a. (Gr. dtacraXrixos.) Dilated; noble; 
oi an epithet given by the Greeks to certain intervals 


music. 

DYAS-TASE, n. (Gr. ĉia and corngt.)_ A peculiar substance 
generated during the germination of grain fcr the brewery, 
ending to accelerate the formation of sugar, during the 

rmentation of worts. 

DAI = (Gr dregeana ) — sap ure bius 
-AS'TO- an. [Gr. &aere^n.] 1. 
dilatation of the heart, ‘auricles, and arteries; opposed to 
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eystele, or coutraction.—2. In mmar, the exwnaion of a 
syllable; or a figure by which a syllabic naturally short is 
made long. 

DTA-STTLE, n. (Gr. e= and ervìos.]) An cditice in which 
three diamewrs of the columns are allowed for interco- 
lumniations. 

DY-A-TESSA-RON, w. (Gr. dia and rtecapa.} 1. Among 
musicians, a concord or harmonic interval, composed of a 
greater tone, a lesser tone, and one great seinitone.—2 [n 
Riblical literature, a harmony of the four gospels. 

DI-A-THERMA-NOUS, a. (Gr. dia and Sepyatvo.] Possess- 
ing frve permeability to heat. Diathermal is also used. 

DI-ATH'E-sIS, m. [Gr.] Particular disposition or habit of 
body. good or bad.— Core. 

DI-AT'ON-OUS, a. (Gr. dra and reyyw.] In mineralogy, a 
term appie to crystals with one distinct diagonal clcav- 

.— Mohs. 


ape.—J 
DI-A-TON'IE, a. [Gr. dia and roros.] In music, a term ap- 
licd to the natural scale, whicb, procceding by degrces, 
includes both tones and semitones.— Brande. 

DI-A-TONT1€-AL-LY, adv. In a diatonic manner. 

DI'A-TRIBE, n. (Gr. &arpióy.] A continued discourse or 
disputation.— Bailey. 

DI-AI"RIE-IST, æ. One who prolongs his discourse or dis- 
cussion.— Hammond. 

DI-A-ZECTIE€, a. (Gr. &atevyyvpe.). A diazeutic tone, in 
ancient Greek music, disjoined two fourths, one on each 
side of it, and which, veing Joined to either, made a fifth. 
This is, in our music, from F to G.— Edin. Encyc. 

t DIB, e. & To dip.— Walton's Angler. 

DIB-STONE, n. A little stone which children throw at an- 
other stone.—Locke. 

DIBBLE, *. A pointed instrument, used in gardening and 
agriculture, to make holes for planting seeds, &c. 

DIBBLE, v. t, To plant with a dibble; or to make holes 
for planting seeds, &c. 

DIB'BLE, e. £ To dibble or dip. (A term in angling.) 

DIB'BLER, *. One who makes holes to plant seed. 

DI-€a’CIOUS (de-ká'ehus), a. Talkative.—Maunder. 

DI-CACT-TY (de-kas‘e-te), n. (L. dicacitas.]  Pertness.— 
Grates.  [Rare.] 

DIECAST, n. (Gr. dexacrns.) In ancient Greece, an officer 
answering nearly to our juryman.— Mitford. 

DICE, n. pl. of die; also, a with dice. 

DICE, v. . To play with dice.—Shak. 

DICE-BOX, ». A box from which dice are thrown in 


XE — Addison. 
D CE-MAK-ER. *. A maker of dice. 


DI-CEPH'A-LOUS, a. (Gr. &«£ and xeóa)n.] Having two 
heads on one body.— Lindley. 

OIC'ER, x. A player at dice. 

DICH. This word seems corrupted from dit, for do it.— 
Shakspeare. 

DI-CHAST'A-SIS, x. Spontaneous eubdivision.— Dana. 

DI-CHASTIE, a. Capable of subdividing spontaneously. — 


Dana. 

DI-CHLAM-YD'E-OUS, a. (Gr. des and XXaues.] In botany, 
having two coverings, a calyx and a corol—Lindley. 

DI-CHOT'O-MIZE (di-koto-mize), v. t. To cut into two 
parts; to divide into pairs. 

DI-CHOT'O-MOUS, a. (Gr. &«xa and rnuvw.) In botany, 
regularly dividing by pairs from top to bottom. 

DI-CHOT'O-MOUS-€OR'YMBED. a. Composed of cor- 

bs, in which the pedicles divide and subdivide by pairs. 

DI-CHOTO-MOUS-LY, ado. In a dichotomous manner. 

DI-CHOT'"O-MY (di-koto-me), x. (Gr. dexerena-] 1. Divi- 
sion or distribution of things by pairs; [itle used.]—92. In 
astronomy, that phase of the moon in which it appears bi- 
sected, or shows only half its disk, as at the quadratures. 

DI'€HRO-ISM (dlkro-izm), n. (Gr. ë$ and xpoa. The 
property obeerved in some cryetals, of presenting differ- 
ent colors when viewed in ditferent directions. 

DICHRO-ITE, n. See IOLITE, 

DI-CHRO-MATTE, a. (Gr. és and xseua.] Having or pro- 
ducing two colors.— Gilbert. 

DICING, x. The practice of playing at dice.— Rich. Dict. 

DICING-HOUSE, 2. A house where dice are played; a 
gaming-house. (Lütle used.) 

DICK'EN8, n. A vulgar exclamation in old writers for 
devil—Shak. 


DICK'ER, na. In old authors, the number or quantity of ten; 

rti , ten hides or skins. 

»lex'v, "n. 1. A sent behind a carriage for servants, &c. 
9. A sham bosom of a shirt. —Grose. 

JI€LI-NATE, a (Gr. ó$ and xXivo.] In mineralogy, an 
epithet applied to crystals in which two of the axes are 
obliquely inclined, as in the oblique rectangular prism. 

/1-C€0€'€OUS, a. (Gr. deg and xoxxoç.] Two-grained; con- 
cisting of two cohering grains or cells, with one seed in 


each. 

.)1-CO-TYL-E'DON, n. (Gr. i and xorvimóe».] A plant 
whose seeds divide into two lobes in germinating. 

.J1-€O-TYL-£'DON-OUS, a. Having two lobes. 
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DI€'RO.TOS, n. (Gr. à$ and xporos.| 
bounding pulse. 

DICTATE, e. t. [L. dicto.) 1. To tell with authority; to de 
liver, as an order, command, or direction. 2. To order or 
instruct what is to be said or written; as, to dictate a let. 
ter. 3. To direct by impulse on the mind; as, a course 
which wisdom didates.— Syn. To suggest; prescribe; 
point out; urge; onish. 

DICTATE, * 1. An order delivered. 2. A rule, maxim 
or precept delivered with authority. 3. Rule or direction 
suggested to the mind —Syn. Command; injunction, 
suggestion ; impulse; admonition. 

DI€'T4-TED, pp. Delivered with authority; ordered; di- 
rected; suggested. 

DI€'TA-TING, ppr. Uttering or delivering with autbority , 
instructing what to say or write; ordering; suggesting to 
the mind. 

D1€-Tå1 10N, n. The act of dictating; the act or practice 

of prescribing.— Paley. 

DI€-TATOR, n. (L.) 1. One who dictates; one who pre- 
scribes rules and maxims for the direction of others. 2. 
Oue invested with absolute authority.—In ancient Rome, a 
magistrate, created in times of exigence and distress, and 
invested with unlimited power. 

DI€-TA-TORI-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to a dictator ; absolute ; 
unlimited ; uncontrollable. 2. Authoritative; imperious; 
dogmatica! ; overbearing. 

DI€-TA-TORI-AL-LY, adv. In a dictatorial manner. 

DI€-TATOR-SHIP, a. 1. The office of a dictator; the term 
of a dictator’s office. 2. Authority; imperiousness ; dog. 
matism.— Dryden. 

DI€TA-TO-RY, a Overbearing; dogmatical.—Müton. 

DI€-TATRIX, 2. [L.] A female who dictates or commands. 

DICTA-TURE, n. 1. The office of a dictator; dictatorship. 
2. Absolute authority; the power that dictates. 

DI€'TION (dik'shun), ». (L. dictio] Expression of ideas 
by words; manner of expression. — Syn. Language ; 
&tyle ; phraseology. 

DI€'TION-A-RY, n. (Fr. dictionnaire.) A book containing 
the words of a language arranged in alphabetical order, 
with explanations of their meanings ; a lexicon.—JoA"son 

DI€' TUM, 2.; pl. Dicra. [L.] An authoritative sayin, or 
assertion. 

DID, pret. of do, contracted from doed. I did, thou didst, he 
did; we did, you or ye did, they did. Did is used as the 
sign of the past tense of verbs, particularly in interrogatire 
and negative sentences. 

DI-DA€'TIE, la. (Gr. didaxrixos.) Adapted to teach 

DI-DACTI€-AL, § preceptive; containing doctrines, pre 

cepts, ranplas; or rules; intended to instruct, 

a 


A double or re 


DI-DA -LY, adv. In a didactic manner; in a ferm 
to tea 

DI-DACTYL, x. An animal having two toes. 

DIDAP-PER, 2. A bird that dives into the water, a specie: 


of grebe. 
DI-DAS-CALTE, a, (Gr. didacxadix2s.) Didactic; precep 


tive; giving precepts. [Little used. 
t DIDDER, v. i. (Teut. diddera.] To shiver with cold.- 
Sherwood. 


DIDDLE, v. t. To cheat or over-reach.—Holloway. 

DIDDLE, v... To totter, as a child m walking. 

DID'DLING, x. A word in many places applied in fondness 
to children. 

DI-DE€-A-HEDRAL, a. [di and decahedral.] In ee. 
raphy, having the form of a decahedral prism with penta- 
hedral summits. 

DI-DEL'PHY€,a. Relating to animals of the genus didel- 
PUE to which the opossum belongs. 

DI-DEL'PHYS, x. (Gr. dis and deAgus.) A genus of marsu- 

ia] animals, including the opossum. 

DI-DO-DE€-A-HEDRAL, a. (di and dodecakedral] In crys- 
tallography, having the form of a dodecahedral prism with 
hexahedral summits. 

DI-DRACHMA (di-drnk'mi), n. (Gr.] A piece of money, 
the fourth of an ounce of silver. 

DIDST. The second person of the imperfect tense of do. 

DI-DU€' TION, n. (L. diductio.] Separation by withdraw 
ing one part from the other.— Boyle. 

DI-DYMT.UM, 2. A metal recently discovered by M. Mo- 
sander in the ores of cerium.—Ure. 

DID'Y-MOUS, a. (Gr. &óvycs.] In botany, growing in pairs 


or twins.—P. 

DID-Y-NA'MI-A, n. (Gr. č dis, and óvvauu.] In botany, s 
class of plants of four stamens, disposed in two pairs, one 
being shorter than tbe other. 

DID-Y-Nà'MI-AN, ge Containing four stamens, dlepoted 

DI-DYN'A-MOUS, § in pairs, one shorter than the other. 

DIE, v. i. (Sw. do; Dan. déer.) 1. Literally, to be deprived 
of life, either animal or vegetable ; as, man dies, plants die. 
—9. Figuratively, 1. To perish ; as, my secret shall dé with 
me. 2 To sink, as if perishing; as, my spirit dies within 
me. 3. Tosink gradually, like a dri person: with aray, 
as the sound dies away, the wind dies away. 4. To lan 
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guish with pleasure or tendcrness. 5. To languish with 
strong desires; as, "the young mon are dying for hcr."— 
Steele. 6. To be indifferent or insensible, like one dead ; 
as, to die to the world. 7. To cndure sufferings like those 
of death; as, “I die daily."—1 Cor ,xv. 8. To perish cter- 
nally.—Svw. To expire; decease; perish ; depart; vanish. 

DIE, n.; pl. Dice. (Fr. dé.) 1. A small cube, marked on its 
faces with numbors, from one to six, used in gaming, by 
being thrown from a box. 9. Any cubic body ; a flat tab- 
let.—3. In architecture, the cubical part of a pedestal, be- 
twcen its base and cornice. 4. Hazard ; chance.—Spenser. 

DIE, x.; pl. Digs. A stamp used in coining money, in foun- 
dcries, &c. 

DI-£'CIAN and DI-E/CIOUS. Sce DiarcrAN and Dratcrovs. 

DYER. DvER. 

DI-ER’E-SIS, n. See DIÆRESIS. 

DYE-SIS, n. (Gr. decors.) In music, tho division of a tone, 
less than a semitone. 

DI'ES NON. [L. dies non guridici) A day on which 
courts are not held, as the Sabbath, &c. 

DI'ET, n. (L. dieta.): 1. Food or victuals. 2. Food regu- 
lated by & physician, or by medical rules; food prescribed 
for the prevention or cure of disease, and limited in kind 
or quantity. 3. Allowance of provision. 4. Board, or 
boarding; as, to pay a fixed price for diet and lodgings. 

DYET, n. (D. keda; Ger. reichstag.) An assembly of the 
states or circles of the Empire of Germany and of Poland ; 
a convention o pinnes, electors, ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
and representatives of free cities, to deliberate on the af- 
fairs of the empire. 

DYET, v.t. 1. To feed; to board; to furnish provisions for. 
2. To take food by rules prescribed. 3. To feed; to fur- 
nish aliment. 

DIET, v. i. 1. To eat according to rules prescribed. 2. To 
eat sparingly.—Shak. 3. To eat; to feed. 

DIET-DRINK, n. Medicated liquors; drink prepared with 
medicinal ingredients. 

DYET-A-RY, a. Pertaining to diet or the rules of diet. 

DYET-A-RY, n. Rule of diet; allowance of food, especially 
among the inmates of an alins-house.— Brande. 

DI'ET-ED, pp. Fed; boarded; fed by prescribed rules. 

DYET-ER, n. One who diets; one who presctibes rules 
for eating; one who prepares food by rules. 

DI-E-T €, la. (Gr. dtatrnrexn.] Pertaining to diet, 

DY-E-TETI€-AL, { or to the rules for regulating the kind 
and quantity of food to be eaten. 

DY-E-TETI€ Principles for regulating the diet. 

DYET-YNE,n. A subo te or local diet; a cantonal con- 
vention. 

DYET-ING, ppr. Taking food; prescribing rules for eating; 
taking food according to prescribed rules. 

DIEU ET MON DROIT (de-0-&-mon-drwW). (Fr.] God 
and my right. 

DIF.FAR-RE-A'TION, n. [L. dis and farreatio.] The part- 
ing of a cake; a ceremony among the Romans, at the di- 
vorce of man and wife. 

DIFFER, v. £ (L. difero.) 1. Literally, to be separate. 
Hence, to be unlike, dissimilar, distinct, or various, in na- 
ture, condition, form, or qualities; followed by from. 2. 
Not to accord; to be of a contrary opinion; as, men dif- 
fer greatly on this subject. 3. To be at variance; to strive 
or debate in words. — SYN. To vary; disagree; dissent ; 
dispute; contend ; oppose; wrangle. 

DIFFER, v.t. To cause to be different or varicus.— Derham. 

DIF'FERED, pp. Made different; disagreed. 

DIF'FER-ENCE, n, 1. The state of being unlike or distinct; 
want of sameness. 2. The quality which distinguishes 
one thing from another. 3. A contention between two 
parties. 4. The point in dispute; ground of controversy. 
5. A logical distinction. 6. Evidences or marks of distinc- 
tion. 7. Distinction.—8. In mathematics, the remainder of 
& sum or quantity, after a lesser sum or quantity is sub- 
tracted..—9. In logic, an essential attribute, iria oa to 
some species, and not found in the genus; being the idea 
that defines the species.—10. In heraldry, a certain figure 
added to a coat of arms, serving to distinguish one famil 
from another, or to show how distant a younger branc 
is from the elder or principal branch.—Sywn. Distinction ; 
dissimilarity ; dissimilitude ; variation; diversity; variety; 
contrariety ; disagreement; variance ; contest; contention ; 
dispute; controversy; debate; quarrel; wrangle; strife. 

DIF'F ER-ENCE, v.t. To cause a ditference or distinction. 


PELENENGED (dif'fer-enst), pp. Caused to differ; sep- 
are 


DIFFER-ENC-ING, prr. 
different. 

DIFFER-ENT, a. 1. Distinct; separate; not the same. 
2. Various or contrary; of various or contrary natures, 
forma, or oualities; unlike; dissimilar, 

DIF-FER-ENTIAL (differ-ren'shal) a. 1. In commerce, cre- 
ating a difference ; as, differential duties, f English.]—9. In 
mathematics, an epithet used in fluxions, or the doctrine 
of infinitesimals; as, the differential calculus (see CALCU- 


Causing a difference; making 
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LUS); a differential quantity (see the noun DirrzargN- 


TIAL). 

DIF-FER-EN'TIAL, n. In the differential and integral calcu. 
lus, if two or more quantitics are dcpendcnt on each 
other and subject to variations of value, their diffcrentials 
are any other quantities whose ratios to each other are 
the limits to which the ratios of the variations approxi. 
mate, as these variations are reduced nearer and nearer 
to zero —4. D. Stanley. 

DIF-FER ENTIAL THER-MOME-TER, n. A thermomo 
ter for rncasuring minute differences of tempcrature. 

DIFFER-ENT-LY, adv. In a different manner; varioualy. 

DIFFER-ING, ppr. Being unlike or distinct; disagreeing, 
contending. 

DIFFER-ING-LY, adv. In a different manner. 

t DIFFI-CYLE, a. (L. dif&cilis.] Difficult; hard; scrupu- 
lous.— Bacon. 

t DIFFI-CILE-NESS, n. mealy to be persuaded. 

t DIF-FI-CIL1-TATE, v. t. To make difficult. 

DIFFI-CULT, a. (L. difficilis; Sp. dificultoso.) 1. Hard to 
be made, done, or performed; not easy; attendcd with 
labor and pains. 2. Hard to be pleased ; not easily wrought 
upon; not readily padng; not compliant; not casily 
managed or persuaded; as, a dificult man to dcal with. 
3. Hard to be ascended, as a hill; or traveled, as a road ; or 
crossed, as a river, &c.—Syn. Arduous; painful; crabbed , 
perplexed ; laborious ; unaccommodating ; austere ; rigid. 

t DIFFI-CULT, v. . To perplex; to render difficult. 

DIFFI-€ULT-LY, adv. With difficulty. 

DIF'FI-EUL-TY, x. (Fr. dificulté] 1. Hardness to be done 
or accomplished ; the state of any thing which renders 
its performance laborious or perplexing. 2. That which 
is hard to be performed or surmounted. 3. Embarrase- 
ment of affairs; whatever renders progress or execution 
of gerere laborious. 4. Objection; obstacle to belief; 
that which ean not be easily understood, explained, or be- 
Heved.—S. In a popular sense, bodily complaints; indispo- 
sition.—Syn. Obstable; impediment; obstruction ; em- 
barrassment; perplexity; exigency; distress; troublo, 
trial; objection; cavil. 

DIF-FIDE’, v. i. (L. difido.] To distrust; to have no eonfi- 
dence in.—JDryden. [Little used. 

DIFFI-DENCE, n. (It. difdanza ; Sp.difidencia.] 1. Want 
of confidence; any doubt of the power, ability, or dispo- 
sition of others.—2. More generally, want of confidence in 
our own powcr, competency, correctness, or wisdom; a 
doubt respecting some personal qualification. 3. Modest 
reserve; a moderate degree of timidity or bashfulness. 
—Syn. Distrust; doubt; fear; timidity; apprehension ; 
hesitation. 

DIF FI-DENT, a. 1. Wanting confidence ; doubting of an- 
other’s power, disposition, sincerity, or intention. 2. Dis- 
trustful of one’s self; not confident; doubtful of one’s own 
power or competency.— SYN. Distrustful; suspicious ; 

esitating; doubtful; modest; bashful; reserved. 

DIF'FI-DENT-LY, adv. With distrust; in a distrusting man- 


ner; modestly. 
EDIE FID v. t. (L. difindo.] To cleave in two; to split. 
— Dia. 
DIF-FIN1-TIVE, a. Determinate ; definitive. 
t DIF-FIS'SION. n. The act of cleaving or splitting. 
DIF-FLA'TION, n. The act of scattering by a blast of wind. 


— Dict. 

DIFFLU-ENCE, 1n. (L. diftuo.] A flowing or falling away 

DIFFLU-EN-CY, $ on all sides. 

DIFFLU-ENT, a. Flowing away on all sides; not fixed. 

DIFFORM, a. (L. dis and forma.] 1. Irregular in form, 
not uniform; anomalous. 2 Unlike; dissimilar. 

DIF-FORMT.-TY, n». Irregularity of form; want of uniform- 
ity.— Brown. 

DIF-FRAET, v. t. (L. difractum.] To break or separate 
into parts, as light. See DIFFRACTION. 

DIF-FRA€TED, pp. Broken or separated into parts. 

DIF-FRA€'TION, n. [from L. difringo, diffractum, to break 
in pieces] In optics, a change which light undergoes, 
when, by passing very near the borders of an opaque body, 
it forms parallel bands or fringes.—D. Olmsted. 

DIF-FRAN'CHYISE, Ses DISFRANCHISE, which is the 

DIF-FRAN'CHYSE-MENT. word ín use. 

DIF-FÜSE, v. t. (L. diffusus.) 1. To pour out and spread, 
as a fluid; to cause to flow and spread. 2. To send out 
or extend in all directions; as, to diffuse information.— 


Syn. To expand; spread; circulate; extend; scatter; 
disperse ; publish; proclaim. : 
DIF-FOSE, a. 1. Widely spread; dispersed. 2 Using 


many words; giving full descriptions; as,a diffuse writer. 
3. Containing full or particular acco int ; not concise ; as, 
pague style.—SvN. Copious; prolix ; verbose; expans 


ve. 
DIF-FÜS ET (dif-füzd^, pp. 1. Spread; dispersed. 2. Loose, 


flowing; wild.—Shak. ! 
DIF-FÜSED-LY, adv. In a diffused manner; with wide 


dispersion. 
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DIF-FUSED-NESS, n. The stato of being widely spread.— 


Ser food. 
DIF-FC3ELY, ede. 1. Widcly; extensively. 2 Copious- 
; with many words; fully. 

DIF-FCS'ER, n. One who ditfuses. 

DIF-FC.8I-RILT.TY, #. Tho quality of being diffusible, or 
capable of being sprcad. 

DIF-FÜ'SI-BLE (dif-tü'ze-bl),s. That mar flow or be spread 
in all directions; that may be disperse 

DIF-FÜSL.BLE-NESS3, w. Diffuaibility. 

DIF-FOSING, ppr. Spreading; extending. 

DIF-FO'SION (dif fü'znun) m. 1. A spreading or flowing of 
a liquid substance or fluid in a lateral as well as a lincal 
direction. 2. A epreading or scattering ; as, a diffusion of 
boughs and branches. 3. A spreading abroad in evcry di- 
rection; as, the diffusion of knowledge. 4. Copiousness ; 
exubcrance, as of style; [little uscd.]—SvN. Extension; 
spread, propagation ; circulation; e on; dispersion. 

DIF-FÜSIVE, a. 1. Having the quality of diffusing, or 
spreading by flowing, as liquid substances or fluids ; or of 

rsing, as minute particles. 2. Extended; spread 
idely; extending in all directions; extensive. 

DIF-FÜ'SIVE-LY, Widely ; extensively; every way. 

DIF-FÜSYVE-NESS, n. 1. The power of diffusing, or state 
of being ditfused ; dispersion. 2. Extension, or extensive- 
ness. 3. The quality or state of being diffuso as an author 
or his style; verboseness ; copiousness of words or ex- 


" rin digged, or d diggcd, or dug. {8 

3, V. t. ; pret. dig, or dug; pp. digged, or dug. (Bw. 

dika ; Dan. dise] 1. To Sen And break or turn up the 
earth with a spade or othcr sharp instrument 2. To ex- 
cavate; to form an opening in the earth by digging and 
removing the loose earth. 3. To pierce or open with a 
snout or by other means, as swine or moles. 4. To pierce 
with a pointed instrument; to thrust in.— To dig down, is 
to undermine and cause to fall by digging.— To díg out, or 
to dig from, is to obtain by digging.— To dig up, is to ob- 
tain something from the earth by opening it, or uncovcr- 
ing the thing with a spade or other instrument, or to force 
out from the earth by a bar. 

DIG, v. & 1. To work with a spade or other piercing in- 
strument; to do servile work. 2. To work in search of; 
to search.— To dig in, is to pierce with a spade or other 
pointed instrument.—To dig through, to open a passage 
through ; to make an opening from one side to the other. 

DI-GAM'MA, n. (Gr. dis and yappa.) The name of a letter 
in the early language of Greece, which gradually fell into 
disuse, except among the /Eolics. It had very nearly the 
sound of the English F, and was called digamma from its 


resemblance to two gammas, one placed above the other. 
t DIG'A-MY, n. Second marriage.— Herbert. 
DI-GAS"TRIO, a. [Gr. dig and yacrnp.] Having a double 


be, an epithet given to a muscle of the lower jaw. 

* DIG'ER-ENT, a. [L. digerens.) Digesting. 

DI'O EST, n. k- digestus.) 1. A collection or body of Ro- 
man laws, digested or arranged under proper titles by or- 
der of the Emperor Justinian. A pandect. 2. Any col- 
lection, compilation, abridgment, or summary of laws, or 
of the principles of any other science, disposed under 
proper heads or titles. 

IGEST, e. t. (L. digestum] 1. To bring into suitable 
classes, or under proper heads or titles; to place in con- 
venient order, or in due method. 2. To draw out meth- 
odically in the mind ; to form with due arrangement of 
parts; as, to digest the materials of a discourse. 3. To 
separate or dissolve in the stomach, as food; to reduce to 
minute parts fit to enter the lacteals and circulate; to con- 
vert into chyme.—4. In chemistry, to soften and prepare 
by heat; to expose to a gentle heat in a boiler or matrass, 
us a preparation for chemical operations. 5. To bear with 
patience; to brook; to receive without resentment; not 
to reject; as, to digest an insult. 6. To prepare in the 
mind ; to dispose in a manner that shall improve the un- 
derstanding and heart; to prepare for nourishing practi- 
cal duties; as, “inwardly to digest” the instructions of the 
sanctuary. 7. To dispose an ulcer or wound to suppu- 
rate. 8. To dissolve and prepare for manure, as plants 
and other substances.—SrN. arrange; distribute; dis- 
ose; concoct 

DIEST, v. £ 1. To be prepared by heat. 2. To suppu- 
rate; to generate la; le pus, as an ulcer or wound. 3. 
To dissolve and be prepared for manure, as substances in 


compost. 

DIGESTED, pp.or a. Reduced to method; arranged in 
due ordcr ; concocted or prepared in the stomach, or by a 
gentle heat; received without rejection; borne; disposed 


or use. 
DIGESTED-LY, adv. In a methodical and regular way. 
DI-GESTER, n. 1. He who digests or disposes in order. 
2. One who p. finn his food. 3. A mcdicine or article of 
food that aids digestion, or strengthens the digestive pow- 
er of the stomach. 4. A strong vessel, contrived by Papin, 
in which to boil bony substances with a strong hcat. 
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DI-GEST-1-BIL1-TY, n. The quality of being «digesnbie. 
DI-GESTTI-BLE, a. Capable of bcing digcated.—Racon. 
DIGESTING, ppr. Arranging in due order, or under prop. 
er heads; dissolving and preparing for circulation in the 
stomach; softening and preparing by heat; disposing for 
practice disposing to generate pus; brooking; reducing 
heat to a fiuid state. 

DI-CESTION (do-jestyun), 2. [L. digestio.) 1. The conver- 
sion of food into chymc, or the process of dissolving ali. 
ment in tho stomach, and prcparing it for circulation and 
nourishmcnt.—93. In chemistry, the operation of exposing 
bodics to a gcntle heat, to prepare thom for some action 
on each other; or the slow action of a solvent on any 
substance. 3. The act of mcthodizing and reducing to 
order ; the maturing of a deeem. 4. The process of ma- 
turing an ulcer or wound, and disposing it to generate 
pus; or the generation of matter. 5. The process of dis- 
solution and preparation of substances for manure, as in 
compost. 

DIGESTIVE, a. 1. Having the power to cause digestion in 
the stomach. 2 Capable of softcning and preparing by 
heat. 3. Methodizing; reducing to order; as, “ digestive 
thought.”—Dryden. 4. Causing maturation in wounds or 
ulcers. 5. Dissolving. 

DIGESTIVE, n. 1. In medicine, any preparation or medi- 
cine which increases the tone of the stomach, and aids di- 
gestion; a stomachic ; a corroborant.—2. In surgery, an 
application which ripens an ulcer or wound, or 
it to suppurate.—JDigestive salt, the muriate of potash. 

DI-ÓEST'URE, n. Concoction; digestion. [Little used.) 

DIG'GA-BLE, a. That may be digged. 

DIGG ED, pret. and pp. of dig. 

DIG'GER, n. One who digs; one who opens, throws up. 
and breaks the earth, one who opens a well, pit, trenc 


or ditch. 
DIG'GING, ppr. Opening or turning the earth with a spade. 
t DIGHT (dite), v. t. (Sax. diu.) To prepare; to put in or- 


der; hence, to dress, or put on; to array; to adorn.— 


Milton. 
DIGTT, n. (L.digitus.] 1. The measure ofa finger’s breadth, 
or three fourths of an inch. 2. The twelfth part of the 


diameter of the sun or moon; a term used to express the 
quantity of an eclipse.—3. In arithmetic, any integer under 
10; so called from counting on the fingers. Thus, 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 are called di 

Deel a. (L. digitalis.) Pertaining to the fingers, or to 


DIG-Il-TALI-A. 2”. A supposed alkaloid obtained from the 

DIG-I-TA’LINE,  fox-glove, or digitalis purpurea. 

DIG-I-TA'LIS, n. (L. digitus, a finger.) The plant called 
fox-glove ; a genus of plants. 

DIGTT-ATE, a. In botany, a digitate leaf is one which 

DIGTT-4-TED, branches into several distinct leaflets like 


fingers. 

t DIGIT-ATE, vt To pe out as with a finger. 

DIQO'IT-ATE-L Y, adv. a tete manner. 

DIG-IT-A"TION, n. (L.] A division into finger-like pro- 
cesses.— Gilbert. 

DIGTT-I-GRADE, n. [L. digitus, a finger or toe, and g»adior, 
to walk.] An animal that walks or steps on his toes. 

DIGTT-I-GRADE, a. Walking on the toes. 

DI-GLADI-ATE, v. i |L. digladior.) To fence; to quarrel 
[Little used. 

DI-GLA-DI-A"TION, n. A combat with swords; a quarrel. 
— Ben Jonson. 

DIGLYPH, n. In architecture, a projecting face, which has two 


anels or channels sunk in, while the yph has three. 
DIG-NI-FI-CA'TION, n. The act of digni ; exaltation ; 

romotion.— Walton. . 
DIGNI-FIED (digne-fide) pp. 1. Invested with dignity 


2. a. Marked with dignity —Syn. Exalted; elevated ; hon. 
ored; noble; august; stately ; pu^ 

DIGNI-FY, v. t. (Sp. dignifcar.] 1. To invest with honor 
or ty; to exalt in rank or office. 2. To honor; to 
make illustrious; to distinguish pe excellence, or 
that which gives celebrity.—SvN. To exalt; elevate; pre- 
fer; advance ; honor; illustrate; adorn; ennoble. 

DIGNI-TA-RY, n. An ecclesiastic who holds a dignity, ora 
benefice which gives him some pre-eminence over mere 

riests and canons. 

DÍG'NI-TY, n. (L. dignitas) 1. True honor; nobleness or 
elevation of mind, consisting in a high sense of propri- 
ety, truth, and justice, with an abhorrence of mean and 
sinful actions; opposcd to meanness. 2. Elevation; hon 
orable place or rank of elevation ; degree of exccllence. 
either in estimation or in the order of nature. 3. Eleva 
tion of aspect; grandeurof mien. 4. Elevation of deport 
ment. 5. An elevated office, civil or ecclesiastical, giving 
a high rank in society ; advancement; prefcrment, or the 
rank attached to it. 6. The rank or title of a nobleman.— 
7. In oratory, one of the three parts of elocution, consist- 
ing in the right use of tropes and figures.—8. In astrology 
an advantage which a planet has on account of its being 
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in some particular place of the zodiac, or in a particular 
station iu respect to other planeta. 9. A general maxim, 
or PAPAY ena: [not used.) 
DIG-NOTION, n. (L.dignosco] Distinguishing mark ; 
diatinction.— Brown. 
DIG'O-NOUS, a. (Gr.ó« and ywvia.] In botany, having two 
anzles, as a stem. 
DIGRATPH, n. (Gr. des and ypagw.) A union of two vow- 
els, of which one only is pronounced. as in head.— Sheridan. 
DI-GRESS,, v. i. (L. digressus.) 1. Literally, to step or go 
from the way or road ; hence, to depart from the main 
subject, qeslgn, or tenor of a discourse, argument, or nar- 
ration.— Locke; (used only of speaking or writing.) 2. To 
go out of the right way or common track.—Shak. ; [not now 
in usc.]—SvN. To deviate; wander; expatiate ; amplify. 
JI-GRESS'ING, ppr. Departing from the main subject. 
JI-GRES'SION (de. grosh run), n. [L. digressio.] 1. The act 
of digressing; a departure from the main subject under 
consideration ; an excursion of speech or writing. 2. The 
part or passage of a discourse, ment, or narration, 
which deviates from the main subject, tenor, or design, 
but which may have some relation to it, or be of use to it. 
3, Deviation from a regular course.—Brown ; (little used.) 
DI-GRES'SION-AL, a. Pertaining to or consisting in digres- 
sion ; departing from the main purpose or subject.—Warton. 


DLIGRESSTIVE,a. De g from the main subject; par- 
taking of the nature of j Hassan y asua 
DI-GRESSTVE-LY, adv. way of digression. 


DI-GYNT-A, n. (Gr. d&s and Yuyn.] In botany, an order of 
s PRAN f two styles.—Linneus. 

DIO'YN -QUS, ġa In botany, having two styles. 
DI-H£'DRAL, a. (Gr. dis and edpa.) Having two sides, as a 


figure. 
DI-HEDRON, n. A figure with two sides or surfaces. 
DI-HEX-A-HE'DRAL, a. In crystallography, having the form 
of a hexahedral prism with trihedral summits. 
DI-I-AN'BUS, n. prosody, a foot consisting of two iam- 


buses. 
DI-JUDI-CATE, v. t. (L. dijudico.) To judge or determine. 
DI-JUDI-CA-TED, pp. Judged or determined by censure. 
DIJU'DI-C€àA-TING, ppr. Judging by censure. 
DI-J0-DI-CATION, n. Ajudging between ; judicial distinc- 


tion. 

DIKE, n. (Sax. dic; Sw. dike; D. dyk] 1. A ditch; an ex- 
cavation made in the earth by digging, of greater length 
than breadth, intended as a reservoir of water, a drain, or 
for other purpose. 2. A mound of earth, of stones, or of 
other materials, intended to prevent low lands from being 
inundated by the sea ora river. 3. A vein of basalt, n- 
stone, or other stony substance ; or an intrusion of melt. 
ed matter into rents or fissures of stratified rocks. 

DIKE, v. t. To surround or protect with a dike; to secure 
by a bank. 

f DIKE, v. £ To dig. 

DIKED (dikt), pp. or a. Protected or secured by a dike. 

DIKTNG, ppr. Protecting by a dike; making a dike. 

DIK'ING, n, The act of diking, or protecting by a dike. 

DI-LAC'ER-ATE, v. t. [L. dilacero.] To tear; to rend asun- 
der; to separate by force. 

DI-LAC'ER-A-TED, pp. Torn; rent asunder. 

DILAC'ER-A-TING, ppr. Tearing; rending in two. 

DI-LAC-ER-ATION, n. Tho act of rending asunder ; a tear- 
ing or rending. (In lieu of these words, lacerate, lacera- 
tion are generally u 

DI-LANI- v. t. [s duanio.} To tear; to rend in pie- 
ces; to mangle. [Little used.] 

DLILa-NI-ATION, n. A tearing in pieces. 

Ap ankas v. £. [L. dilapido.] To go to ruin; to fall 

ecay. 

DI- APA-DATE, v. t. 1l. To pull down; to waste or de- 
stroy ; to sutfer to go to ruin. 2. To waste; to squander. 

DI-LAPT-Di-TED, pp.ora. Wasted ; ruined ; pulled down; 
suffered to go to ruin. 

MA DTA FING; Ppr. Wasting; pulling down; suffering 


to go to . 

OLLAP-LDATION, nm. 1. Ecclesiastical waste; a voluntary 
wasting or suffering to go to decay any buil in pos- 
session ofan incumbent. 2. Destruction; demolition ; de- 
cay; ruin. 3. Peculation. 

DI-LAP1-Di-TOR, n, One who causes dilapidation. 

DI-La-TA-BILT-TY, n. The quality of admitting expansion 
by the elastic force of the body itself, or of another elastic 
substance acting upon it. 

DLILAT'A-BLE, a, Capable of expansion; possessing elas- 


city ; 

DIL-A-TITION, n. The expanding of a body into greater 
bulk by its own elastic power; expansion; a spreadin 
or extending in all directions ; the state of being expanded. 

DI.LATE, v. t. (L. dilato.]; 1. To enlarge or extend in all 
directions. 2. To relate at large ; to tell copiously or dif- 
fusely.—SYN. To expand; swell: distend ; enlarge; spread 
out; amplify; expatiate. , 
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DLLATE, o. £ 1. To widen; to «xpaud ; to swell or ex: 
tend ín all directions. 2 To speak iargely und 
to dwell on in narration. T UTE PUT 

DI-LATE' a Expanded; expansive. 

DI-LATED, pp. or a. Expanded; distended ; enlarged so 
as to occupy a greater space. 

DIATE n. ne who goagen. that which expanda, 

- ‘G, ppr. Expanding; enlarging ; speaking lar gel 
DILATION, Delay. peer enr 
DI-LATOR, n. That which widens or expands; a musclo 

that dilates. 

DIL’A-TO-RI-LY, adv. With delay; tardily. 

DIL'A-TO-RI-NESS, n. The quality of being dilatory or 
late; lateness; slowness in motion; delay in proceeding ; 
tardiness. 

DIL'A-TO-RY, a. (Fr. dilatoire.] 1. Literally, drawing out 
or extending in time; hence, slow; late; tardy; [applied 

to hinge) 2. Given to procrastination; not procceding 

with diligence; making delay; slow; late; (applicd to 
persons.]—3. In law, intended to make delay; tending to 
delay.—Syn. Delaying ; sluggish ; inactive; loitering; bo- 
hindhand; backward ; procrastinating. 

DI-LE€'TION, n. |L. dilectio.) A loving.—Martin. 

DI-LEM'MA, n. (Gr. dcAnupa.) 1. In logic, an argument 
which presents an antagonist with two or more alterna 
tives, but is equally conclusive against him whichever ot 
the alternatives he chooses. 2 A difficult or doubtful 
choice; a state of things in which evils or obstacles pre- 
sent themselves on every side, and it is difficult to determ- 
ine what course to porne 

DIL-ET-TAN'TE (dilettan'tà), n.; pl. DILETTANTI. [it] 
An admirer or lover of the fine arts.— Burke. 

DIL-ET-TAN'TE-ISM, n. The pursuits and feelings of a 
dilettante. 

DIL1-GENCE, 2. (L. diligentia.) 1. Steady application in 
business of any kind; constant effort to accomplish what 
is undertaken; exertion of body or mind without unnec- 
essary delay or sloth. 2 Watchful attention ; as, “ keep 
thy heart with all diligence.” —SyN. Attention ; industry ; 
assiduity ; constancy; heed ; heedfulness ; care; caution. 

DIL'I-GENCE (dile-zhünse), n. The name of a kind of 
stage-coach used in France. 

DIL'I-GENT, a. (L. diligens.) 1. Steady in application to 
business; constant in effort or exertion to accomplish 
what is undertaken; not idle or negligent; (applied to 
persons.) 2. Steadily applied; prosecuted with cure and 
constant effort.—Syn. Active; assiduous; scdulous; la- 
borious; persevering; attentive ; industrious; careful. 

DIL1-GENT-LY, adv, With steady application and care, 
with industry or assiduity ; not carelessly ; not negligently. 

DILL, n. (Sax. dil, die) A plant resembling fennel, but 


smaller. 
t DLO'CID, a. E dilucidus.) Clear. 
t DILLO'CID.ATE, v.t. To make clear. See ELUCIDATE. 


DI-LU-CID-A TION, n. The act of making clear. 

DI-LU‘CID-LY, adv. Evidently; can. 

DIL®-ENT, a. (L.diluens.] 1. Making liquid, or more fluid, 
making thin; attenuating. 2. Weakening the strength of, 
by mixture with water. 

DILY-ENT, n. 1 That which thins or attenuates; that 
wbich makes more liquid. 2. That which weakens the 
strength of; as water, wbich, mixed with wine or spirit, 
reduces the strength ef it. 

DI-LOTE’, v. t. (L. diluo, dilutus.) 1. Literally, to wash, 
but appropriately, to render liquid, or more liquid; to 
make thin, or more fluid. 2. To weaken, as spirit or an 
acid, by an admixture of water, which renders the spirit 
or acid less concentrated. 3. To make weak or weaker, 
as color, by mixture.—A4. Figuratively, to weaken; to re- 
duce the strength or standard of; as, to dilute ideas. 

DI-LUTE’, a. Thin; attenuated; reduced in strength, as 
spirit or color.— Newton. 

DI-LOTED, pp. or a. Made liquid ; rendered more fluid; 
weakened; made thin, as liquids. 

DI-LOTED-LY, adv. Ina diluted form. 

DI-LOTER, n. That which makes thin, or more liquid. 

DI-LUTING, ppr. Making thin, or more liquid ; va ak 

DI-LO'TION (de-lü'shun), n. The act of making thin, w 
or more liquid.— Arbuthnot. 

DLLÜ'VIAL, 2a. [L. diluvium.) 1. Pertaining to a flood or 

DI-LO’VI-AN, § aeluge, more especially to the deluge in No- 
ah's days. 2. Effected or produc by a deluge, pertice 
lari by the great flood in the days of Noah.— Buckland. 

DI-LUVI-AL-IST, n. One who explains geological phenom- 
ena by the deluge.— Lyell. 

DI-LOVI-ATE, v. i To run as a flood—Sandys, [Rare.] 

DI-LOVI-UM, n. (L.] In geology, a deposit of superficial 
loam, sand, gravel, &c., caused by the deluge, or ancient 
currents of water. ing the vis- 

DIM, a, (Sax. dim.) 1. Not seeing clearly; having "s i 
ion obscured and indistincte dim ace Bi? shade edid 
seen ; imperfectly seen or overed; 83, B. E 
3. Somewhat dirk, not luminous; as, a dim shade, 4 
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DIM - 
Dull of apprebeoriun; having obscuro conceptious. 5. 
Havin, its lustre obscurced.—S ys. Obecure; dusky; dark; 
mysterious: imperfect; dull; sullied; tarnished. 

OIN. e.e. 1 To cloud; to impair the powers of vision. 
To obecure. 3. To render dull the powers of conception. 
4. To make leza bright; to obscure. 5. To render less 
bright; to tarnish, or sully. 

DIM -SHIN-ING, a Giving a dim light. 

DIM -SÍIGHT-ED (dim‘sited), a Having dim or obscure 


vision. 

DIN-TWINK-LING, a. Twinkling dinly.— More. 

IDIN ELE m. A bower; a cell or rercat.—B. Jonson. 

DIME, m. (Fr.} A silver coin of the United States, of the 
value of ten cents; the tenth of a dollar. 

DEMEN'SION, n. (L. dimensio.) 1. The extent of a body, 
o> lencth, breadth, and thickness, or depth ; [usually in the 
Plural.}—2. Dimension of an cquation, in algebra, a term 
used to denote the highest power of the unknown quanti- 
ty in an cquation; the samc as decree. 

DI-MEN S1ON-LESS, a Without any definite measure or 
extent; boundless.—Milton. 

DI-MEN'‘SI-TY, a. Extent; capacity.—Howell. 

PIDE Tuba a. That marks the boundaries or outlines. 
—Daries. 

DIN E-TER, a. (L.] Having two poctical measures. 

DIM'E-TER. n. A verse of two measures. 

DI-METRIE€, a. (Gr. ¿$ and ptrpov.) In míncralogy, a term 
applied to crystals whose vertical axis is unequal to the 
lateral, as the square prism and square octahcdron. 

DINM-I-CA TION, xs. [L. dimicatio.) A battle or fight; con- 


test. 
DI-MIDT-iTE, v. t. [L. dimidio.] To divide into two equal 
arta. 
DÉNIDT-X-TED, pp. or a. [L. dimidiatus.] Dividcd into two 
equal parts; halvcd. 
DI-NIDT-À-TING, ppr. Dividing into two equal parts. 
DI-NID-I-A TION, x. The act of-halving; division into two 


equal TN. .. 
TSH,e.t. [L. diminuo.] 1. To make less or smaller, 


€ 


DI-MIN 
by any means; as, to diminish one's indebtedness.—2. In 
music, to take from a note by a sharp, flat, or natural.— To 
diminish from, to take away something; [obs.]—Svx. To 
lessen; decrease; abate; liquidate; reduce; impair ; de- 


DI-NINT&H, v. i To become, or appear less or smaller.— 
8rw. To lessen; decrease; subside; abate. 
DI-MINTSH-A-BLE, a. Capable of being diminished. 
DI-MINISHED (de-minisht), pp. or a. Lessened; made 
smaller; reduced in size; contracted ; ed. 
DI-MIN'ISH-ER, n. That which, or one who, diminishes. 
DI-MIN'ISH-ING, f Lessening ; contracting; degrading. 
DIM CENG ,adv. Ina manner to lessen reputation. 


= Locke. 

DI-MIN-U.EN'DO, or DIM., in music, directs to a decreasing 
volume of sound. 

DI-MINU-ENT, a. Lessening. [Lütle used.] 

tDIMT-NUTE, a. Small—Gorges. 

t DIMT.NUTE-LY, adv. In a manner which lessens. 

DIN-I-NU'TION, n. (L. diminutio.) 1. The act of lessening; 
a making smaller. 2 The state of becoming or appearing 
less. 3. Discredit; loss of dignity; degradation. 4. Dep- 
rivation of dignity; a lessening of estimation.—5. In arcki- 
tecture, the contraction of the upper part of a column, by 
which its diameter is made less than that of the lower 
part—6. In music, the imitation of or reply to a subject 
in notes of half the length or value of those of the subject 
itself—Srsx. Decrease ; decay ; abatement; deduction; 
decrement. 

DI-NINT-TYVE, a. (Fr. diminuif.] Small; little; narrow; 
contracted. 

DI-MIN'S-TIVE, n. In grammar, a word formed from an- 
other vrord, usually an appe ave or generic term, to ex- 

ress a little thing of the kind. 

DI-MIN'9-TIVE-LY, adv. 
manner to lessen. 

DI-MINU-TIVE-NESS, n. Smallness; littleness; want of 
bulk ; want of dignity. 

DIM'ISH, a. Somewhat dim or obscure. 

DI-MIS'SION (de-mish'un), n. Leave to de Hulod. 

*DIMIS-SO-RY, a. [L. dimissorius.] 1. Sending away ; 
dismissing from the diocese of one bishop into that of an- 
Other; as, lctters dimissory. 2. Granting leave to depart. 
DI-MIT v. t. [L. dimitto.] To permit to go; to grant to 


; to let. 
DIMT-TY, 2. (D. diemi.) A kind of white cotton cloth, 
ribbed or figured. 
DIM'LY, adv. 1. In a dim or obscure manner; with im- 
ra eight 2 Not brightly, or clearly; with a faint 


t. 
DIMMED (dimd), pp. Clouded; obscured ; rendered dull 
DINDING, ppr. Obscuring; clouding the view. 
DIM'MING, n. Obscurity.—SAak. 
DINNESS, ^. 1. Dullness of sight. 2. Obscurity of vision; 


In a diminutive manner; in a 
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imperfect sight. 3 Faintness; imperfection. 4. Want of 
brightness. 5. Want of clear apprehension ; stupidity. 

DI-MORPH'ISM, a. (Gr. dig and popgy.] The property of 
crystallizing in two distinct forms, not derivable fron one 
another. Sulphur assumes one form when crystallizing at 
a high temperature, and another wholly ditterent when 
becoming solid at the ordinary temperature.—Dana. 

DI-MORPH'OUS, a. [Gr. ë$ uopern.) Having thc prop- 
erty of dimorphism. 

DIN'PLE, 2. A small natural cavity or depression in the 
check, or other part of the face. 

DIN'PLE, v.i To form dimples; to sink into depressions, 
or little incqualities.— Dryden. 

DIM’PLED, a. Set with dimples. 

DIN'’PLY, a. Full of dimples, or small depressions. 

DIN, ^. [Sax. dyn.) Noisc; a loud sound; particularly, a 
rattling, clattering, or rumbling sound, long continued. 

DIN, v.t. To strike with continued or confused sound ; to 
stun with noise; to harass with clamor. 

DIN’AR-€HY, n. (Gr. dis and apx».] A form of govern 
ment in which the supreme power is vested in two per- 


sons. 

DINE, v. t. (Sax. een] To eat the chief meal of the day. 

DINE, v.t To give a r to; to furnish with the prin- 
cipal meal; to feed. 

DINED, pp. Having eaten a dinner, or entertained with a 


dinncr. 

t DI-NETI€-AL, a. [Gr. deynrixos.] Whirling round. 

DING, v. t. ; pret. dung, or dinged. [Sax. dencgan.) To thrust 
or dash with violence; hence, to ring.— Fiewraticely, to 
enforce, or urge; as, he kept dinging it into my cars. 
[ Lütle-used.] 

DING, e. ¿ To bluster; to bounce. [A low ord.) 

RISG DONG: A term used to express the sound of bells. - 

ax. 

DIN'GI-NESS, n. A dusky or dark hue; brownncss. 

DIN"GLE, n. A narrow dale or valley between hills. 

DIN"GLE-DAN'GLE (ding'g-danggl) Hanging loosely, ot 
something dangling.— Warton. 

DIN'ÓY, a. Soiled; sullied; of a dark color; brown: 
dusky; dun. 

DINING, ppr. or a. Eating the principal meal in the day, 

ving a dinner; pertaining to dinner. 

DINING-HALL, n. A hall for a company to dine in. 

DINING-ROOM, n. A room for a family or for company 
to dine in; a room for entertainments. 

DINING TE DUE *. A table used for the purpose ^f 

ining. 

DINNED, pp. Stunned with a loud noise. 

DINNER, n. (Fr. diner; Ir. dinner.) 1. The meal taken 
about the middle of the day ; or the principal meal of the 
day, eaten between noon and evening. 2. An entertain- 
ment; a feast. 

DIN'NER-TA'BLE, n. A table at which dinner is taken. 

DINNER-TIME, n. The usual time of dining. 

DIN'NER-LESS, a. Having no dinner.—Fuller. 

DI-NO-THERI-UN, n. (Gr. uros and $5pio.] A gigantio, 
herbivorous, aquatic animal, now extinct. —PDuckland. See 
DEINOTHERIUM. 

DINT, n. (Sax. dynt.] L Ablow; astroke. 2. Force; vio 
lence; power exerted ; as, by din: of great exertions he 
succeeded. 3. The mark made by a blow; a cavity or 
impression made by a blow or by pressure on a substance, 
often pronounced dent.— Dryden. 

DINT, v. t... To make a mark or cavity on a substance by a 
blow or by pressure.—Donne. See INDENT. 

DINT'ED, pp. Marked by a blow or by pressure. 


DINTING, ppr. Lapres marks or cavities. 
DI-NU-MER-A'TION, 2. act of numbering singiy 
Little used, 


* DI'O.CE-RAN, a. [The accent on the first and on the third 
Hable is nearly equal] Pertaining to a diocese. ' 
* DIO-CE-SAN, n. i bishop; one in possession of a dio- 
cese, and having the ecclesiastical jurisdiction over it. 
DYO.C£SE, n. (Gr. donos.) (This word is often spelled 
diocess, but this orthography is opposed to the derivation, 
and is not sanctioned by the best English usage.] The 
circuit or extent of a bishop's jurisdiction ; an ecclesiastic- 
ai di te of a kingdom or state, subject to the authority 
of a bishop. 
DI-O€-TA-HEDRAL, a. In crystallography, having the form 
of an octahedral prism with tetrahedral summita. 
DYO-DON, n. The globe-fish, the name of a genus of fishes 
with undivided jaws, and covered externally with spines, 
so as to resemble the fruit of the horse-chestnut. 
DI-CE'CI-A, n. (Gr. dis and oixos.] A class of plants having 
| the stamens on one plant and the pistils on the other.— 


DYI-CECIAN, la. In botany, belonging to the class diacia, 
DI.CE'CIOUS, 1 having the stamens on one plant and the 
istils on anotber. 
DI-OP'SIDE, n. (Gr. dcoyns.] A foliated variety of augite 
having a clear grayish green color. 


` See Synopsis. k, E, I &c., long —À, E, Y, &c., short.—FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—MARINE, BLRD;—NOVE, BOOK, 
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DI-OPTASE, n. Arare ore of copper occurring in emerald 
grcen crystals, and consisting of silica and copper with 
twelve per cent. of water. 

DI.OP'TRIO, la. [Gr. &ozmrpeos.] 1. AONO. me- 

DI-OPTRIC-AL, i ium for the sight; assisting the sight 
in the view of distant cbjccts. 2. Pertaining to dioptrics, 
or the science of refracted light. Sometimes written Di- 
optic and Dioptical. , 

DIOrP"TRIOS, n. That part of optics which treats of the 
refractions of light passing through different mediums, as 
through air, water, or glass. 

DI-O-RA™MA, n. (Gr. dca and opaya.) 1. A contrivance for 
giving a high degree of optical ilusion to paintings exhib- 
ited in a building prepared for the purpose. ‘This is donc 
chietly by a peculiar distribution of light. By means of 
folds and shutters concealed in the roof, the ER ERN of 
the illumination may be increased or diminished at pleas- 
ure; and the picture may thus be inade to change its ap- 
pearance from bright sun-shine to cloudy weather, or the 
obscurity of twilight. Some parts of the painting, also, are 
transparent, and through these places increascd light is at 
tines admitted with surprising effect, giving to the diora- 
ma a character of nature and reality beyond that of any 
other mode of painting. 2. A building used for the pur- 

scs above described. 

DI-O-RAM'IE, a. Pertaining to a diorama. 

Df'O-RISM, n. (Gr. &opipa.] Definition. [Rarely used. 

DI-O-RIS'TIO, a. Distinguishing ; defining. [Rarely used.) 

DY-O-RISTI€-AL-LY, adv. In a distinguishing manner. 

DI'O-RITE, n. A species of trap rock. 

DI-OR-THO'SIS, n. The straightening of a crooked limb. 

DI-O8-POL1-TAN, a. Pertaining to Diospolis or Thebes, 

DIOTA, n. (L. and Gr.) In ancient sculpture, a sort of vase 
with two handles, used for wine. 

DI-OXY-LITE, n. [Gr. dks, ofus, and X0oç.] A native salt 
of lead, of a pale greenish or yellowish color, consisting 
of the carbonate and sulphate of lead. 

NIP, v. t.; pret. and pp. dipped, or dipt. [Sax. dippan.] 1. To 
plunge or immerse. for a moment or short time, in water, 
or other liquid substance; to put into a fluid, and with- 
draw. 2. To take with a ladle or other vessel by immers- 
ing it in a fluid; as, to dip water from a boiler. 3. To cn- 
gage ; to take concern.—JDryden. 4.Toengage as a pledge; 
to mortgage.—Dryden ; [little wsed.] 5. To moisten; to 
wet. —Milton ; [unusual] 6. To baptize by immersion. 

DIP, v. ¢ 1. To snk; to immerge in aliquid. 2. To enter ; 
to pierce. 3. To engage; to take a concern; as, to dip 
into the funds. 4. To enter slightly; to look cursorily, 
or here and there ; as, to dip into a book. 5. To choose 
by chance ; to thrust and take. 6. To incline downward; 
as, tho strata dip. 

DIP, a. Inclination downward; a sloping; a direction be- 
low a horizontal line; depression.—in magnetism, the dip 
of the needle is ite inclination downward from a horizon- 
tal line.—In geology, dip is the downward inclination of 
strata. 

DIP’-CHI€K, n. A small bird that dives. 

DI-PET'AL-OUS, a. (Gr. ds and xeradoy.) Having two 
flowcr-leaver, or petals; two-petaled. 

DIPH THONG (dif'thong), n. (Gr. ói$üoyyos.] A coalition 
or union of two vowels pronounced in one syllable. 

DIPH-THON*GAL (dif-thong’gal), a. Belonging to a diph- 
thong; consisting of two vowel sounds pronounced in 
one syllable. 

DIPH-THON"GAL-LY, adv. In a diphthongal manner. 

DIPH'YL-LOUS (dif'illus), a. (Gr. &« and $vAXov.] In bota- 
ny, having two leaves, as a calyx, &c. 

DIP'LO-E, n. (Gr. rhous.) The soft meditullium, medulla- 
rr Aen OR, or porous part, between the plates of the 
s 


DI-PLOMA, n. (Gr. dxÀegza.] A letter or writing conferring 
some power, authority, privilege, or honor. 

DI-PLO'MA-CY, n. 1. The customs, rules, and privileges of 
embassadors, envoys, and other representatives of princes 
and states at foreign courta; forms of negotiation. 2. A 
diplomatic body ; the whole body of ministers at a foreign 
court.—Burke 3. The agency or management of minis- 
ters at a foreign court. 4. Skill or dexterity in managing 
negotiations, &c. 

DI-PLO'MATE, v. t. To invest with a privilege. 

DIPLO-MATE, n. One skilled in diplomacy; a diploma- 
tst. 

DIP'LO-MA-TED, a. Made by diplomas. — Kennet. 

DIP-LO.NAT'6, a. 1. Pertaining to diplomas ; privileged. 
2. Furnished with a diploma; authorized by letters or 
credentials to transact business for a sovercign at a foreign 
court. 3. Pertaining to, or composed of, ministers at a 
foreign court, or men authorized by diploma. 

DIP-LO-MAT'I, n. A minister, official agent, or envoy to 
a foreign court. 

DIP-LO-MAT'I€-AL-LY, adv. According to the rules of 
diplomacy. 

DIP-LO-MATTI€S, n. The science of deciphering ancient 
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writings, as diplomas, charters, &c., and of q 
their cathentietty, date, &c. eae Ertain 

DI-PLOMA-TIST, n. One skilled in diplomacy. 

DIPPED (dipt), pp. Plunged; immersed. 

DIP'PER, x. 1. One who dips; ho or that which dips. 2 A 
vessel uscd to dip water or other liquor; a ludle. 3. One 
of a gcnus of birds of the thrush family, which delight ia 
watcr.—4A. The Dipper, a name often applied to ecvcn stare 
in the constellation of the Great Bear, othcrwise called 
Charles's Wain. 

DIPPING, ppr. 1. Plunging or immersing into a liquid 
and speedily withdrawing. 2. Engaging or taking a con- 
cern in. 3. Looking into, here and there ; examining in a 
cursory, slight, or hasty manner. 4. Inclining downward 
5. Breaking; inclining. 

DIPPING, n. 1. The act of plunging or immersing. 2. The 
act of inclining toward the earth; inclination downward 
3. The interruption of a vein of orc, or stratum of a fossil, 
in a mine; a sloping downward. 4. The act of baptizing 
pane immersion of the whole body in water. 

DIPPING-NEEDLE, n. An instrument which shows the 
inclination of the magnetic needle to the horizon at any 

ven place. 

Di-PRIS-MAT1I€, a. Doubly prismatic ; having cleavages 
parallel to the sides of a four-sided vertical prism, and 
also to a horizontal prism. 

DIP'SAS, x. (Gr. dithas.j A serpent whose bite produces a 
mortal thirst. 

DIP'TER.A, n, pl. (Gr. ds and xrepoy.} An order of insects 
having only two wings, and two poisers, as the house-fly. 

DIP'TER-AL, a. or n. In ancient architecture, a term denot- 
ing a rud ds which had a double range of columns on each 
oí its flanks, as well as in front and rear.—Brande. 

DIPTER-AL, ha Having two wings anim i belonging to 

DIP’*TER-OUS, an order of insects called diptera. 

DIPTOTE, n. (Gr. from dis and szizro.] In grammar, a 
noun which has only two cases. 

DIP'TY€H, P (Gr. dexruxos.} In ancient history, a sort 

DIP'TY-€CHUM, of book or tablet, folded commonly in 
two leaves. though it somctiincs contained more. The 
term was particularly applied to a public register of the 
names of consuls and other magistrates among pagans; 
and of bishops, martyrs, and othcrs among Christians. 

DI-PTRE' n. A mineral occurring in minute prisms; con- 
sidered as a variety of scapolite. 

DI-RA-DI-A"TION, n. [L. diradiatio.) The rays of light emi% 
ted and diffused from a luminous body. 

DIRE, a. (L. dirus.) Evil ina great degree —Syn. Dread. 
ful; dismal; horrible; terrible; gloomy; mournful; de- 


structive. 

DIRE-LOOK-ING, a. Looking direfully. 

DI-RE€T', a. (L. directus.) 1. Straight; right.—2. In astron- 
omy, appearing to move forward in the order of the signs, 
i. e., from west to east; opposed to retrograde. 3. In the 
line of father and son; oppose? to collateral. 4. Leading 
or tending to an end, as by a straight line or course; not 
circuitous. 5. apea: not ambiguous or doubtful; as, di- 
rect dealing. 6. Plain; express; not ambiguous; as, direct 
terms.—7. In music, a direct interval is that which forms 
any kind of harmony on the fundamental sound which 
produces it; as, the fifth, major, third, and octave.—Di- 
due P is a tax assessed on real estate, as houses and 

ands. 

DI-RECT, v. t. [L. directum.) 1. To point or aim in a 
straight line, toward a place or object; as, to direct the 
eye. 2 To point; to show the right road or course; as. 
to direct a traveler. 3. To cause to procced in a particu- 
lar manner; as, to direct the affairs of the family. 4. To 

rescribe a course. 5. To point out a course of proceed- 

, with authority; as, to direct the servants. Direct is a 

er term than commnd.—-Syn. To guide; lead ; con- 

duct i dispose; manage ; regulate; order; instruct; com- 
mand. 

DI-RECT, n. In music, a character placed at the end of a 
staff tc direct the performer to the first note of the next 
etaff.— Busby. 

DLRECT'ED, pp. ora. Aimed; pointed ; guided ; regulat- 
ed ; governed ; ordered ; instructed. 

DI-RE R, n. A director, which see. 

DI-RE€T'ING, ppr. Aiming; pointing; guiding; regulating; 
fever ordering. 

DI-RE€'TIÓN, n. (L. directio] 1. Aim at a certain point; 
a Asa toward, in a straight line or course. 2. The 
line in which a body moves by impulse; course. 3. A 
straight line or course. 4. The act of governing; as, tho 
direction of affairs. 5. Regularity; adjustment 6. Pre- 
scription, either verbal or written; instruction in what 
manner to proceed. 7. The superacription of a letter, in 
cluding the name, title, and place of sbode of the person 
for whom it is intended. 8. A body or board of directors, 
—Syn. Administration ; guidance ; management; super 
intendence ; oversight ; government ; order; command, 
guide; clew. 
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DI-RECTI-TUDE, s A word put by Shakespeare iuto the 
mouth of a servant, as R blunder for discredit.— Malone, 
DIRECTIVE, e 1. Having the power of direction. — 
Hooker. 2. "MORE instructing; ehowing the way. 

DIRECTLY, edo 1. lu 
lineally ; not in a winding course. 2. Without delay. 3. 
Without circumlocution or ambiguity, or without a train 
of inferences.—3vx. Immediately ; soon; promptly ; in- 
stantly ; instantancously ; openly ; expressly. 

DIRECTNESS, m. Straightiess; a straight course; near- 
ness of way.— Bentley. 

DI-RECTOR, n. 1. One who directs; one who superintends, 
governs, or manages; one who prescribes to others, by 
virtue of authority ; an instructor; a .ounsclor. 2. That 
which directs; a rule; an ordinance. 3. One appointed 
to transact the affairs of a company. 4. That which di- 
rects or controls by influcuce. Hamilton.—5. In ana i 
a grooved probe, intended to direct the edge of the nik 
or scizaors in opening sinuses or fistule ; a guide for an 
incision-knife. 

DI-RE€-TO'RI-AL, a. Pertaining to directors or direction ; 
containing direction or command. 

DI-REETOR-SHIP, n. The condition or office of director. 

DI-RECT'O-RY, a Containing directions; enjoining; in- 


8 

DI-RE€ RY, n. 1. A guide; a rule to direct; particu- 
larly, & book containing directions for public worship, or 
religious services. 2. À book containing an alphabetical 
list of the inhabitants of a city, with their places of abode. 
3. The supreme executive council of France, in the Revo- 
lution. 4. A board of directors. 

DI-RE€C€T'RESS, n. A female who directs or manages. 

DI-REC€T'RIX, n. 1. A female who governs or directs.— 
2. In geometry, a certain straight line, perpendicular to the 
axis of a conic section. See, also, DIRIGENT. 

DEY UL, a. Dire; dreadful; terrible; calamitous. — 

en 


DIREFUL-LY, adv. Dreadfully; terribly ; wofully. 
DIRE'FUL-NESS, n. Calamitousness. 

DI-REMP'TION, n. [L. diremptio.] A separation.—Hall. 
DIRE'NESS, n. Terribleness; horror; dismalness.— Shak. 
DI-REP'TION, n. (L. direptio.] The act of plundering. 
DIRGE (durj), ^. [L. dirige.) A song or tune intended to 


express f, sorrow, and mourning. 
DIR1-GENT, a. Directing.— Bazter. 
DIRI-GENT, 2x. In geometry, the line or plane alon 


DI-RE€TRIX, 5 which another line or plane 1s suppose 
to move in the generation of a surface or solid. 

DtRK (durk), n. A kind of dagger or poniard. 

tDIRK, a Dark.—3, i 

t DIRK, v. t 1. To darken. 2 To poniard ; to stab. 

DIRKED (durkt) pp. Stabbed. 

DiRKING, ppr. See 

DERT (durt), n. (Sax. gedritan.) 1. Any foul or filthy sub- 
stance ; excrement; e ; mud; mire ; dust; whatever, 
adhering to any thing, renders it foul or unclean. 2. Mean- 
ness; sordidness; [not in use. 

DiRT, v.t. To make foul or filthy; to soil; to bedaub; to 

llute ; to defile.—Swift. 

DIRTIED (durtid), pp. Made filthy. 

DIRTT.LY, adv. 1. In a dirty manner; foully; nastily ; 
füthily. 2. Meanly; sordidly; by low means. 

DIRTT-NESS, n. 1. Filthiness; foulnesa; nastiness. 2. 
Meanness; baseness; sordidness. 

DIRTY, a. 1. Foul; nasty; filthy; not clean; as, dirty 
hands. 92. Not clean; not pure; turbid; as, dirty water. 
3. Cloudy; dark; dusky; as, a dirty white. 4. Mean; 
base; low; despicable; groveling; as, a dirty action. 

DIRTY, v. . 1. To foul; to make filthy; to soil. 2 To 
tarnish; to sully; to scandalize. 

DIRT'Y-ING, ppr. Making filthy ; soiling. 

DI-RUP"TION, n. (L. diruptio] A bursting or rending 
asunder. See DISRUPTION. 

DIS, a prefix or inseparable preposition, from the Latin, 
whence Fr. des, Sp. dis. and de may in some instances be 
the same word contracted. Dis denotes separation, a 
parting from ; hence, it has the force of a privative and 
ray as in disarm, disoblige, disagree. 

DIS-A-BIL1-TY, nm. 1. Want of competent natural or bodil 
porai strength, or ability. 2. Want of competent intel- 
ectual power or strength of mind. 3. Want of competent 
means or instruments. [In this sense, inability is chiefly 
used) 4. Want of legal qualifications; as, disability to 
hold office. — Syn. Weakness; inability; incompetence ; 
impotence ; incapacity. 

DIS-4A'BLE, v. t. 1. To render unable ; to deprive of com- 
petent natural strength or power. 2. To deprive of men- 
tal power, as by desus or weakening the understand- 
ing. 3. To deprive of adequate means, instrumenta, or 
resources. 4. To destroy the ng ; Or to weaken and 
impair, so as to render incapable of action, service, or re- 
sistance. 5. To destroy or impair and weaken the means 
which render any thing active, cfficacious, or useful; to 


a straight line or course; recti- | 
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destroy or diminish any competent means. 6. To depilvo 

of legu qualifications, or competent power ; to render in- 

capable ; as, attainder disables a man's children to inhcrit 

piororye- Sene To weaken ; unfit; disqualify ; incapaci- 
e. 

DIS-A'BLED, pp. or a. Deprived of competent power, cor- 
poreal or intellectual; rendered incapable; deprived of 
ineans. 

DIS-A'BLE-MENT, n, Weakness; disability; legal imped. 
iment.— Bacon. 

DIS-A'BLING, ppr. Rendering unable or incapable ; depriv- 
ing of adequate power or capacity, or of legal qualifications. 

DIS-A-BÜSE', v. t. [Fr. desabuser.] To frec from inistake ; 
to undeceive ; to disenguge from fallacy or deception ; to 
sot right: with of; as, to disabuse a person of his errors. 

DI3-A-BÜS ED' (usaba), pp. Undeceived. 

DIS-A-BUS'ING, ppr. Undeceiving. 

DIS-A€-€ONM'MO-DATE, v. 4 To put to inconvenience 

DIS-A€-COM’NO-DA-TED, pp. Put to inconvenience. 

DIS-A€-CON’'MO-DA-TING, ppr. Putting to inconvenience 

DIS-A€-€OM-MO-DA'TION, n. A etate of being unaccom- 
modatcd , a state of being unprepared.— Hale. 

t DIS-A€-CORD', v. £ To refuse assent — Spenser. 

DIS-A€-OUSTOM, v. t. To neglect familiar or customary 

rnctice; to destroy the force of habit by disuse. 

DIS-A€-CUS'TOM ED, pp. Disused; having neglected prac- 
tico or familiar use. 

DIS-A€-€US'TON-ING, ppr. Disusing; neglecting farailiar 
or customary practice. 

DIS-A€-KNOWL'EDGE, v. t To deny; to disown.—South 

DIS-AC-KNOWL’EDGED, pp. Denied; wned. 

DIS-A€-KNOWL'EDÓ-ING, ppr. Denying; disowning. 

DIS-A€-QUAINT, v. t. To dissolve acquaintance. (Rare. 

DIS-A€-QUAINT'ANCE, n. Neglect or disuse of familiari- 

; Or familiar snowiedae of. 
DIS-A-DORN’, v. t. To deprive of ornaments.—Congreva 
DIS-A-DORNED’, pp. Deprived of ornaments. 
DIS-A-DORN'ING, ppr. Depriving of ornaments. 
t DIS-AD-VANCE' v.t. ori. To check; to halt. 
DIS-AD-VAN'TAGE, n. (Fr. desavantage] 1. That which 
prevents success, or renders it difficult; a state not favor- 
able to successful operation. 2. Any unfavorable state; 
a state in which some losa or injury may be sustained ; as, 
to work at a disadvantage. 3. Prejudice to interest, fame, 
credit, profit, or other good; as, to buy or sell at a disad- 
vantage.—SvN. Detriment; injury, hurt; loss; e. 
DIS-AD-VAN'TAGE, v.t. To injure in interest; to prejudice. 
t DIS-AD-VAN'TAGE-A-BLE, a. Not advantageous 
DIS-AD-VAN'TAQG ED, pp. Injured in interest. 
DIS-AD-VAN-TA‘GEOUS (-tàjus), a. Unfavorable to success 
or prosperity ; inconvenient; not adapted to promote in- 
terest, reputation, or other good. 
DIS-AD-VAN-TA’GEOUS-LY, adv. In a manner not favora- 
ble to success, or to interest, profit, or reputation; with 
loss or inconvenience. 
DIS-AD-VAN-TÀA'ÓEOUS-NESS, n. Unfavorableness to suc- 
cess ; inconvenience ; losa. 
t DIS-AD-VEN TURE, n. Misfortune.— Raleigh. 
t DIS-AD-VENTUR-OUS, a. Mikel cii on at 
DIS-AF-FE€T', v. . 1. To alienate affection; to make lesa 
friendly to; to make less faithful to a person, party, or 
cause, or less zealous to support it; to make discontented 
or unfriendly. 2. To disdain, or dislike. —Hal2; (obs) 3. 
To throw into disorder.—Hammond ; [obs.) 
DIS-AF-FECTED, pp.ora. Having the affections alienated ; 
indisposed to favor or support; unfriendly. 
DIS-AF-FE€CTED.-LY, adv. In a disaffected manner. 
DIS-AF-FE€TED-NESS, n. The quality of being disaffected. 
DIS-AF-FE€T ING, ppr. Alienating the affections; making 
less friendly. 
DIS-AF-FEO'TION, ^. 1. Alienation of affection, attach- 
ment, or good-will; want of affection; or, more gree. 
ositive enmity, or opposition of feeling. 2. Disorder; 
ad constitution. Wiseman; [little used.] —SvN. Dislike ; 

es rh ; unfriendliness ; ill-will; alienation ; disloyalty ; 
ostility. 

DA TES TIONATE a. Not wel disposed; not friend- 

=— Blount. 

DIS-AF-FtRM' (af-furny), v. t. 1. To deny; to contradict. 
2. To overthrow or annul, as a judicial decision, by a con 
trary judgment of a superior tribunal. 

DIS-AF-FIRM'ANCE, x. 1. Denial; negation; disproof ; 
confutation. 2. Overthrow or annulment, by the decision 
of a superior tribunal. 

DIS-AF-F1RMED' (dis-af-furmd’), pp. Denied; contradict 
ed; overthrown. 

DIS-AF-FIRM'ING, ppr. Derging; contradicting ; annulling. 

DIS-AF-FOREST, v. t. To atrip of forest laws and their 
oppressive privileges. 

DIS-AF-F OR'EST-ED, pp. Stripped of forest privileges. 

DIS-AF-FOREST-ING, ppr. Depriving of forest privileges 

DIS-AG'GRE-GATE, v. t. To separate an aggregate mass 
into its component parts. 
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Separated, as an aggregate mass. 
parating, as the parts of an 


DIS-AG'GRE-GA-TED, pp. 

DIS-AG’GRE-GA-TING, ppr. 
aggregate body. 

DIS-AG-GRE-Ga‘TION, n. The act or operation of separe 
ting an gate body into its component parts. 

DIS-A-GREE,, v. i. 1. To be not accordant or coincident; 
to be not the same; to be not exactly similar; as, their 
stories disagree. 2. To be of a different opinion. 3. To 
be unsuitable ; as, this diet disagrees with my health. 4. 
To be in a state of opposition; as, this disagrees with all 
my previous vicws. Qomrmoniy followed by with.—Syn. 
To ditfer; vary; dissent. 

UIS-A-GREE'A-BLE, a. 1. Contrery ; unsuitable ; not con- 
formable; not congruous; (little used.) 2. Unpleasing; 
otfensivc to the mind, or to the senses. 

DIS-A-GREE’A-BLE-NESS, n. 1. Unsuitableness ; contra- 


pe. 2. Unpleasantness; offensiveness to the mind, or 

to the senses. 

DIS-A-GREE'A-BLY, adv. Unsuitably ; unpleasantly ; of- 
fensively. 


NIS-A-GREED,, pret. and pp. of DISAGREE. 
DIS-A-GREE'ING, ppr. Differing; not according or coin- 


ciding. 

DIS-A-GREE'MENT, x». 1. Difference, either in form or 
essence. 2, Difference of opinion or sentiments. 3. Un- 
suitableness.—SYvN. Difference ; diversity; dissimilitude ; 
unlikenesss ; discrepancy; variance ; dissent ; misunder- 
standing ; dissention ; division ; dispute ; jar; wrangle ; 


discord. 

DIS-AL-LI'ED (-al-lide’), pp. 1. Improperly allied 2. a. 
Separated from alliance. m 

I DIS-AL-LIEGE, v. t. To alienate from allegiance. 

DIS-Al.-LOW’, v. t. [dis and allow.) 1. To refuse permis- 
síon, or not to permit; not to grant; not to make or sup- 
pore lawful; not to authorize. 2. To testify dislike or 

isapprobation; to refuse assent. 3. Not to approve; 

not to receive. 4. Not to allow or admit as just; as, to 
disallow a charge.—Syn. To disapprove; prohibit; cen- 
sure; condemn; reject. 

DIS-AL-LOW’, v. & To refuse 

DIS-AL-LOW'A-BLE, a. Not wable; notto be suffered. 

DIS-AL-LOW'ANCE, n. Refusal to admit or permit.—Syn. 
Disapprobation ; prohibition ; condemnation ; censure ; 


rejection. 
DIS-AL-LOW ED (dis-al-lowd^, pp. Not granted, permit- 
ted, or admitted; disapproved; rejected. 
DIS-AL-LOW'ING, ppr. Not permitting; not admitting ; 
disapproving; rejecting. 
LW v.t. To form an improper alliance. 
DIS-AL-LYING, ppr. Forming an improper alliance. 
DIS-AN€H'OR, v. t. To force from its anchors. 
ft DIS AN-GEL1€-AL, a. Not angelical.— Coventry. 
DIS-ANT-MATE, v. t. 1. To deprive of life; [not 


rmission; not to grant. 


weed) 9. 


To deprive of spirit or courage; to discourage; to dis- |. 
t 


hearten ; to dejec 

DIS-ANI-MA-TED, pp. Discouraged; dispirited. 

DIS-AN1-NA-TING, ppr. Discouraging; disheartening. 

DIS-AN-I-MA'TION, n. 1. The act of discouraging; depres- 
sion of spirits. 2. Privation of life; [not used.) 

DIS-AN-NEX', v. . To disunite; to separate that which has 
been annexed. 

DIS-AN-NUL/, v.t. To annul; to make void ; to deprive of 
authority or force. [ANNUL is the proper word. 

DIS-AN-NUL'MENT, n. See ANNULMENT. 

DIS-A-NOINT", v. t. To render consecration invalid. 

DIS-AP-PAR'EL, v. t. To disrobe; to strip of raiment. 

DIS-AP-PEAR, v.i 1. To vanish from the sight; to recede 
from the view; to become invisible. 2. To cease; as, the 
disease has di ed. 3. To withdraw from observa- 
tion; as, the thief has disappeared. 

DIS-AP-PEAR’ANCE, n. Cessation of appearance; a re- 
moval from sight 

DIS-AP-PEARED’, pp. Removed from sight; vanished; be- 
come invisible. 

DIS-AP-PEARING, ppr. Vanishing; receding from the 
sight; becoming invisible. 

DIS-AP-PEARING, n. A vanishing or removal from sight. 

DIS-AP-POINT, v. t. 1. To defeat of expectation, wish, 
hope, desire, or intention; to hinder from the possession 
or enjoyment of that which was intended, desired, hoped, 
or expected. 2 To prevent an effect integded ; as, to dis- 
appoint one's efforts. Addison.—Syn. To fail; frustrate; 
balk; baffle; delude; foil; defeat. 

DIS-AP-POINT'ED, pp.ora. Defeated of expectation, hope, 
desire, or design; frustrated. Disappointed is used by 
Shakspeare in Hamlet, act 1, scene 5, for unprepared, cor- 


responding to well-appointed, which means well furnished 
or 


desire, or purpose ; frustrating. 
DIS-AP-POINT MENT, n. Defeat or failure of expectation, 


hope, wish, desire, or intention ; failure of design or plan. 
-—SYvN. Miscarriage ; frustration; balk. 
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epee. 
DIS-AP-POINTING, ppr. Defeating of expectation, hope, | DIS-A-VOW ED? (dis-a-vowd"^, pp. 


DIS 


DIS-AP-PRE'CIATE, v.t. To undervalue , no 

DIS-AP-PRE'CIA-TED, pp. Undervalued, O em. 

DIS-AP-PRE'CIA-TING, ppr. Undervaluing. 

DIS-AP-PRO-BA'TION, n. A disapproving; dislike; the act 
of the mind which condemns what is supposed to be 
wrong. 

DIS-AP'PRO-BA-TO-RY,a. Containing disapprobation ; tend. 
ing to disapprove. 

DIS-AP-PRO RI-ATE, a. Not appropriated, or not having 


a xU 

DIS-AP-PROPRI-ATE, v. . 1. To sever or scparato, as an 
appropriation ; to withdraw from an appropriate use. 2. 
To deprive of appropriated property, as a church. 

DIS-AP-PROV'AL, n. Disapprobation ; dislike. 

DIS-AP-PROVE’ (-ap-proov), v. t. (Fr. desapprouver.] 1. To 
dislike; to condemn in opinion or Judgment; to censure 
as wrong. 2. To manifest dislike or disapprobation. 3. 
To reject, as disliked, what is proposed for sanction ; as, 
the sentence of the court martial was disapproved by the 


general. ] 
DROVE. (dis-ap-proovd^, pp. Disliked; condemn- 


ed; rejecte 

DIS-AP-PROV'ING, ppr. Disliking; condemning; rejecting 
from dislike. 

DIS-AP-PROVING-LY, adv. By disapprobation. 

t DIS'ARD, n. (Sax. dysig.] A prattler; a boasting talker. 

DIS-ARM', v. t. (Fr. desarmer.) 1. To deprive of arms; to 
take the arms or weapons from, usually by force or au- 
thority. 2. To deprive of means of attack or defense. 3. 
To deprive of force, strength, or means of annoyance; to 
render harmless; to quell; as to disarm opposition. 4. 
To strip ; to divest of any thing injurious or threatening; 
as, to disarm poverty of its terrors: followed by of. 

DIS-ARM'A-MENT, n. Act of daring 

DIS-ARMED' (diz-ármd^), pp. or a. Deprived of arms, 
stripped of the means of defense or annoyance; rendered 
harmless; subdued. 

DIS-ARM'ER, n. One who deprives of arms. 

DIS-XRN'ING, ppr. Stripping of arms or weapons; subdu 
ing; rendering harmless. m. The act of depriving of arms. 

DIS-AR-RANGE', v. t. To put out of order; to unsettle or 
disturb the order or due arrangement of parts.— Warton. 
See DERANGE. 

DIS-AR-RANGED,, pp. Put out of order; disturbed. 

DIS-AR-RANGEMENT, n. The act of disturbing order or 
method: disorder.— Barter. 

DIS-AR-RANGING, ppr. Putting out of order. 

DIS-AR-RAY' (-ar-ra’), v. & 1. To undress; to divest of 
clothes.—Spenser. 2. To throw into disorder; to rout, us 


troops. 

DIS-AR RAY’, n. 1. Disorder; confusion; loss or want of 
array or regular order. 2. Undress. 

DIS-AR-RAYED’ (dis-ar-ráde^, pp. Divested of clothes or 
array ; disordered. 


DIS-AR-RAYING, ppr. Divesting of clothes; throwing into 


disorder. 

1 DIS-AS-SI-DUT-TY, n. Want of assidusty or care. 

DIS-AS-SO'CIATE, v. t. To disunite; to disconnect things 
associated. 

DIS-AS-SO'CIA-TED, pp. Disunited. 

DIS-AS-SO'CIA-TING, ppr. Dizuniting. 

DIS-AS'TER, n. (Fr. desastre] 1. A blast or stroke of an 
unfavorable planet.—Shak.; [obs] 2. Any unfortunato 
event, especially a sudden misfortune.—SYN. Misfortune, 
mishap ; calninity mischance ; unhappiness; grief. 

DIS-AS"TER, v. t. To hian Oy the stroke of an unlucky 
planet; also, to injure; to afflict.—Shkak. 

DIS-AS'TER ED, pp. Blasted; injured; afflicted. 

DIS-ASTROUS, a. 1. Unlucky; unfortunate ; calamitous, 
occasioning losa or injury. 2. Gloomy; dismal; threat- 


ening disaster. 
DIS-AS'TROUS-LY, adv. Unfortunately ; in a dismal man- 


ner. 
DIS-ASTROUS-NESS, ».  Unfortunateness ; calamitous- 


ness. 

DIS-AUTHOR-IZE, v.t. To deprive of credit or authority. 
—Wotton. {Little used.) 

DIS-A-VOUCH’, v. t. To retract profession; to deny; to 
disown.—Davies. [Little used. 

DIS-A-VOW’, v. t. 1. To deny; to disown; to deny to be 
true, as a fact or charge respecting one's self; as, to dis- 
avow the charge. 2. To deny; to disown; to reject; to 
disclaim ; as, to disavow a party, or its principles. 3. To 
dissent from ; not to admit as true or justifiable; nct to 
vindicate, as when » government disavows the act of one 


of its ts. 
DIS-A.VÓW'AL, n. 1. Denial; a disowning A Rejeeuons 
a declining to vindicate. Denied ; disowned. 


DIS-A-VOW'ING, ppr. Denying; disowning; rejecting as 
not to be maintained or vindicated. _ 

Denial; a disowning.— Wotton. 
dismiss from military servico; to 


somethin 
DIS-A-VOW'MENT, n. 
DIS-BAND’, v. t. 1. To 


DIS 


break up a band or body of men enlisted. 2 To scatter ; 
to disperec. 

DIS-RAND, r. & 1. To retire fron: military service ; to sep- 
arate ; to break up. 2. To ecparate; to dissolve conncc- 
tion.— 7Vlloton. 3 To be dissolved.—Herbert ; [obz.] 

PI PANTAN, pp. oro. Dismissed from military service ; 
separates 

OIS-RAND'ING, ppr. Diemiasing from military service; 
ecparating ; dissolving connection. 

DIS-BARK, v. £ [Fr. debarguer. Wc now use debark and 
disembark.) To land from a ship; to put on ehore.—Pope. 

DIS-BE-LIEF, n. Refusal of credit or faith; denial of be- 
licf.— Tillotson.—2yx. Distrust; unbolief; skepticism. 

DOIS-BE-LIEVE’, e.€& Not to believe ; to hold not to be true 
or not to exist; to refuse to credit. 

DIS-BE-LIEWED (dis-bce-lecvd^, pp. Not believed; dis- 
credited. 

DIS-BE-LIEFWER, a. One who refuses belief; one who de- 
nics to be true or real.— Warts. 

DIS-BE-LIEVING, Rpr. Withüc!3ine belief; discrediting. 

DIS-BENCH,, e. t. To drive from a berch cr ét -Shak. 

t DIS-BLAME, ©. t. To clear from blame.— Chaucer. 

DIS-RODIED, a. Discmbodicd, [which ts the word now used.) 

DI3-BOW"'EL, e.t. To take out the intestines. 

DI3-BOW'EL ED, pp. Deprived of intestines. 

DIS-BOW'EL-ING, ppr. Taking out the intestines. 

DIS-BRANCH',e.t. 1. To cut off or separate, as the branch 
of a tree. 2 To deprive of branches.— Evelyn. 

DIS-BUD', r.t To deprive of buds or shoots. 

DIS-BUR DEN (dis-bur'dn), v. t. 1. To remove a burden 
from. 2. To throw off a burden; to clear of any thing 
weighty, troublesome, or cumbersome: with of.—SYN. 
To unload ; disch : disencumber ; free; relieve. 

DIS.BUR'DEN, v. £ To ease the mind; to be relieved. 

DIS-BURDENED (dis-bur'dnd), pp. Eased of a burden; 
unloaded ; disencumbered. 

DIS-BUR'DEN-ING, I Unloading; discharging; throw- 
ing off a burden ; disencumbering. 

DIS-BURSE" (dis-burs’), v. t. (Fr. debourser.] To pay out, 
as moncy ; to spend or lay out; primarily, fo pay mone 
from a public chest or treasury ; but applicable oup 
eate purse. 

DIS-BURS ED' bart) pp. Paid out; expended. 

DIS-BURSE'MENT, 2. (Fr. deboursement.] 1. The act of 
paying out; as money from a public or private chest. 2. 

e money or sum paid out. 

DIS-BURS'ER, n. One who pays out or disburses money. 

DIS-BURZ21NG, ppr. ora. Paying out or expending 

DISE, n. (L. discus.) The face or visible projection of a 
celestial body. See Disx. 

DIS-CAL‘CE-ATE, v. t. (L. discalceatus.) To pull off the 
shoes or sandals. 

DIS-CAL'CE-A-TED, pp. Stripped of shoes. 

DIS-CAL-CE-A TION, n. The act of pulling off the shoes 
or sandals.— Brown. 

DIS-CAN'DY, v. £ [dis and candy.) To melt; to dissolve — 


DIS-CARD,, e. t. (Sp. descartar.) 1. Literally, to throw out 
of the hand such cards as are useless; [not used.) 2. To 
turn out from service or employment, or from socicty ; 
to cast off. 3. To thrust away; to reject; as, to discard 
erroneous opinions .— Syn. To dismiss; displace; dis- 
charge ; cashier. 

DISCARDED, pp. or a. Thrown out; dismissed from 
service ; rejected. 

DIS-E€ARDING, ppr. Throwing out; dismissing from em- 
ployment; rejecting. 

tDIS-CARDURE, n. Dismissal.—Hayter. 

DIS-CAR'NATE, a. (dis, and L. caro.) Stripped of flesh. 

DIS-CASE’,v.t. (dis and case] To take off a covering from ; 
to strip; to undress.— Krak. 

t DIS-CEP-TATION, n. Controversy ; disputation.— For. 

t DIS-CEP-TATOR, n. (L.] One who arbitrates or decides. 

DIS-CERN' (diz-zern), v. t. [L. discerno.) 1. To separate 
by the eye, or by the understanding. 2. To see the differ- 
ence between two or more things. 3. To make the differ- 
ence ; [obs] 4. To see; to distinguish by the eye. 5. 
'To discover by the intellect; hence, to have knowledge 
of; to pe as, to discern the meaning of a writer.— 
Syx. To distinguish ; discover; penetrate ; discriminate ; 
espy ; descry. 

DIS-CERN’ (diz-zern^, v. f. 1. To see or understand the 
ditference ; to make distinction. 2. To have judicial cog- 
nizance ; a 

DIRE he diz-zernd), pp. Distinguished ; seen; dis- 
covere 

DI8-CERN'ER (diz-zern‘er), n. 1. One who sees, discovera, 
or distinguishes; an observer. 2. One who knows and 
judges; one who has the power of distinguishing. 3. 


That which distinguishes; or that which causes to un- 


derstand. 
DJS-CERN1-BLE (diz-zern'e-bl) a. That may be seen dis- 
tinctly ; discoverable b: the eye or the understandivg.— 
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Syx. Perceptible; distinguishable, apparent; visibe 
evident ; manifest. 

DIS-CERNT-BLE-NESS (diz-zern'e-bl-nce), n. Visibleness. 

DIS-CFRN‘1-BLY (diz-zern'e-bly), adr. In a manucr to be 
discerned, eeen, or discovered; visibly.—Hammond. 

DIS-CERN'TNG (diz-zern'ing), ppr. 1. Distinguishing; see- 
ing; discovering; knowing; judging. 2 a. Having pow 
er to discern; capable of sccing, discriminating, krowing, 
and judging ; sharp-sighted ; penetrating ; acute. 

DIS-CERNTNG (diz-zerning), n. The act of discerning, 
discernment. 

DIS-CERNING-LY (diz-zerning-ly), adv. With discern- 
ment; acutely; with judgment; skillfully.—Gareh. 

DIS-CERN'MENT (diz-zern'ment), n. The act of discern- 
ing; also, the power or faculty of the mind, by which it 
distinguishes one thing from another, as truth from false- 
hood, virtue from vice; power of perceiving differences 
of things or ideas.—Syn. Judgment; acuteness; discrim- 
ination ; penctration ; sagacity 

t DIS-CERP,, v. t. (L. discerpo.) To tear in pieces, to sep- 

te 


arate. 

DIS-CERP-I-BIL1-TY, n. Capability or liableness to be 
torn asunder or disunited. 

t DIS-CERP'T.BLE, a. (L. discerpo. In some dictionaries it 
is written ible.) That may be torn asunder ; sep- 
arable ; capable of being disunited by violence. | 

DIS-CERPTION, n. The act of pulling to pieces, or of sep- 
arating the parts. 

t DIS.CES'SIÓN (-sesh‘un), n. (L. díscessio.] Departure. 

DIS-CHARGE’, v. t. (Fr. decharger.] 1. To unload, as a 
ship; to take out, as a cargo. 2. To free frorn any load 
or burden; to throw off or exonerate; as, “ discharged 
of business"— Dryden. 3. To throw off a load or charge , 
to let fly; to shoot. 4. To pay. 5. To send away, as a 
creditor by payment of what is due to him. 6. To free 
from claim or demand ; to give an acquittance to, or a re- 
ceipt in full, as to a debtor. 7. To free from an obligation. 
8. To clear from an accusation or crime; to acquit; to 
absolve ; to set free : with of. 9. To throw off or out; to 
let fly; to give vent to. 10. To perform or execute, as a 
duty or office considered as a charge. 11. To divest of 
an office or employment; to dismiss from service. 12. 
To dismiss; to release; to send away from any business 
or appointment. 13. To emit or send out. 14. To re- 
lease ; to liberate from confinement. 15. To put away; 
to remove ; to clear from; to destroy ; to throw off; to 
free.—16. In architecture, to relieve, or distribute a weight 
to be borne. Thus, discharging arches are placed in a 
wall over a lintel, to discharge the lintel of too great press- 
ure from above.— Brande. 

DIS-CHXRÓE' v. i. To break up. 

DIS-CHARÓE' n. 1. An unloading, as of a ship. 2. A 
throwing out; vent; emission; a flowing or issuing out, 
or a throwing out. 3. That which is thrown out; matter 
emitted. 4. Dismission from office or service; or the 
writing which evidences the dismission. 5. Release from 
obligation, debt, or penalty; or the writing which is evi- 
dence of it; an acquittance. 6. Absolution from a crime 
or accusation; acquittance. 7. Ransom; liberation; price 
paid for deliverance.—Milton. 8. Performance; execu- 
tion. 9. Liberation; release from imprisonment or other 
confinement. 10. Exemption; escape. 1l. Payment, as 
of a debt. 

DIS-CHARGED’ (dis-chirjd), pp. or a. Unloaded ; let off; 
shot; thrown out; dismissed from service ; paid ; releas- 
ed: acquitted ; freed from debt or penalty; liberated; 

erformed ; executed. 

DIS-CHARG’ER, n. 1. He who discharges in any manner. 
9. One who fires a gun.—3. In electricity, an instrument 
for discharging a Leyden phial, jar, &c., by opening a 
communication between the two surfaces. 

DIS-CHARG‘ING, ppr. Unlading; letting fly ; shooting; 
throwing out; emitting; diemissing from service; paying; 
releasing from: debt, obligation, or claim ; acquitting; lib. 
erating; performing; executing. 

DIS-CHARGING ARCH, n. An arch over a door, window, 
&c., to distribute or relieve the pressure.— Brande. 

DIS-CHARGING ROD, n. In electricity, a bent wire armed 
at both ends with nobe, and insulated by a glass handle, 
used to discharge a Leyden jar or electrica. battery. 

DIS-CHURCH,, v. t. To deprive of the rank of a church. 

DIS.CHURCHED' (-churcht), pp. Deprived of being a 
church. 

t DIS-CIDE’, v. t. To divide; to cut in pieces. 

DIS'CI-FORN, a. Having the form of a discus or disk. 

DI8-CIN€T, a. Ungirde 

t DIS-CIND’, v. t. To cut in two.—Boyle. 

DIS-CI'PLE, 2. (L. discipulus.) 1. One who receives or 

rofesses to receive instruction from arother. 2. An ad 
nerent to the doctrines of another.—SyN. Learner ; schol 
ar; pupil; follower; adherent; partisan ; supporter. 

DIS-CIrPLE, v. t. 1. To teach; to train or bring up. 2. To 
make disciples of; to convert to doctrines or principles.— 
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DIS 
Hammond, 3. To punish; to discipline.—Spenser ; [not in 


use. 
DISCIPLE -LIKE, a. Becoming a disciple.— Milton. 
DIS-CIPLED, pp. Taught; trained; brought up; made a 


disciple. 

DIS-CI'PLE-SHIP, n. The state of a disciple or follower in 
doctrines and precepts.—Hammond. . 
DIS'CLPLIN-A-BLE, a. 1. Capable of instruction and im- 
provement in learning. 2. That may bc subjected to dis- 
cipline, as an offense. 3. Subject or liable to discipline, as 

the member of a church. 

DIS'CI-PLIN-A-BLE-NESS, n. 1. Capedity of receiving In- 
struction by education.—Hale. 2. state of being sub- 
ject to discipline, ] 

DIS'CI-PLIN-ANT, n. One of a religious order, so called 
from the practice of scourging themselves, or other rigid 

DIS-CI-PLIN-ARLAN, a. Pertaining to discipline. 

DIS.CI-PLIN-AÀ'RIAN, m. 1. One who disciplines; one 
versed in rules, principles, and practice, and who teaches 
them with precision; particularly, one who instructs in 
military and naval tactics and manoeuvres. 2. A Puritan 
or Presbyterian ; so called from his rigid adherence to re- 
ligious discipline.—Sanderson ; (not used.) 

DIS'CI-PLIN-Á-RY, a. 1. Pertaining to discipline ; intended 
for discipline or government; promoting discipline. 2 
Relating to a regular course of education ; intended for in- 
struction. 

DIS'CIPLINE, n. (L. disciplina] 1. Cultivation and im- 
provement, comprehending instruction in arts, scienccs, 
correct sentiments, morals, and manners, and due subordi- 
nation to authority. 2. Instruction and government, com- 
prehending the communication of knowledge and the 
regulation of practice. 3. Rule of government; method 
of regulating principles and practice. 4. Subjection to 
laws, rules, order, precepts, or regulations. 5. Punishment 
intended to correct crimes or errors.—6. In ecclesiastical 
affairs, the exccution of the laws by which the Church is 
governed. 7. Chastisement or bodily punishment intlicted 
ona delinquent in the Roman Catholic Church—Syn. Edu- 
cetion; instruction; culture; correction ; chastisement. 

DIS'CI-PLINE, v. £. 1 To inform the mind; to prepare by 
instructing in correct principles and habits. 2. Toinstruct 
and govern ; to teach rules and practice, and accustom to 
order and insubordination. 3. To subject to suffering 
with a vicw to correction and improvement. 4. To exe- 
cute the laws of the Church on offenders, with a view to 
bring them to repentance and reformation of life. 5. To 
advance and prepare by instruction.—Srx. To train; form; 
bring up ; regulate; correct; chasten; chastise ; punish. 

DIS'CI-PLINED, Pp or a. Instructed ; educated; subject. 
ed to rules and regulations; corrected; chastised; pun- 
ished; admonished. 

as hla n. One who disciplines or teaches.— 

n. 

DIS'CI-PLIN-ING, ppr. Instructing; educating; CURE 
to order and subordination; correcting; chastising; ad- 
monishing; punishing. 

DIS-CLAIN., v. t. 1. To reject as not belonging to one's 
self; as, to disclaim opinions. 2. eg d to reject an 
union or connection with ; as, to disclaim the authority o 
the pope. 3. To deny all claim—Syn. To disown; dis- 
avow ; deny; renounce. 

DIS-CLAIM', v. £ To disavow all part or share. 

DIS-€LIIMED’ (dis-klàmd^, pp. Disowned; disavowed ; 
rejccted ; denied. 

DIS-CLAIN’ER, x. 1. A person who disclaims, disowns, or 
renounces.—2. In law, an express or implied denial or re- 
nunciation of certain things in question. Hence, 3. A pub- 
lic disuvowal or renunciation, as of pretensions, &c. 

DIS-€LAIM'ING, ppr. Disowning; disavowing; denying; 
renouncing. 

DIS-CLA-MATION, a. The act of disclaiming. 

DIS-CLOSE', v. t. 1. To remove a cover from and lay open 
to the view. 2. To lay open to the view; to bring to light. 
3. To make known by words; to give utterance to. 4. 
To make known ; to show in any manner. 5. To open; 
to hatch; [not used.}—Syn. To uncover; open; unvail; ; 
discover ; reveal; divulge; tell; utter. | 

DIS-C€LOSE’, n. An uncovering.— Young. i 

DIS-CLOSED’ sals kadi pp. Uncovered; opened to view; 
made known; reve ; told; uttered. 

DIS-CLOÓS'ER, n. One who discloses or reveals. 

DIS-CLOSING, ppr. Uncovering; opening to view; reveal- 
ing; making known ; telling. 

DIS-CLOSURE (dis-klö'zhur), n. 1. The act of disclosing ; 
an uncovering and opening to view. 2. The act of reveal- 
ins i utterance of what was secret; a telling. 3. The act 
of making known what was concealed. 4. That which is 
disclosed or made known. 


DIS-CLU’SION (dis-klüzhun), n. I: disclusus] An emis- 
sion; a throwing out.—More. itle used 


DIS €0AST, v. £ To depart from; to air tha coast. i 
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DIS-€O-HER’ENT, a. Lucuherent. (Litle used.) 

DIS‘€OID, n. (discus, and (ir. cedos.) Something in forn. 
of a discus or disk. The term is particularly applied to 
those univalve shells which have their whorla disposed 
vertically on the same plane, so as to form a disk, as the 

rly nautilus. , 

DIs’€OID, la. Having the form of a gisk.— Discoid or 

DIS-COID'AL, § discous flowers, are compound flowers, not 
radiated, but the florets all tabular, as the tansy, southern- 
wood, &c. 

DIS-COL’OR (dis-kullur), v. t. [L. discoloro.] 1. To alter 
the natural hue or color of; to stain; to tinge. 2 To 
change any color, natural or artificial; to alter a color 
partially —3. Figuratively, to alter the complexion; to 
change the appcarance. 

DIS-€OL-OR-A"TION, n. 1. The act of altering thc color; a 
staining. 2. Alteration of color; stain. 3. Altcration of 
complexion or appearance. 

DIS-€OL’ORED (-kullurd), pp. 1. Altered in color; stain- 
ed. 2 a. Variegated; being of divers colors.—Spenser. 
DIS-CÓL'OR-ING, ppr. Altering the color or hue ; staining; 

changing the complexion. 

DIS-€OL’OR-ING, ^. The act of altering color for the worse 

DIS-CÓM'FIT (-kum‘fit), v. t. (Fr. deconfre, deconft.] To 
rout; to defeat; to scatter in fight; to cause to fice; to 
vanquish. 

DIS-COMFIT, s. Rout; dispersion; defeat; ovcrthrow 

DIS-COMFIT-ED, pp. ora. Routed; defeated; overthrown. 

DIS €ON’FIT-ING, ppr. Routing; defeating. 

DIS-COMFIT-URE (-kumfffit-yür), ». 1. Rout; defeat in bat 
tle; dispersion; overthrow. 2 Defeat; frustration; dis- 
appointment. 

DIS-CÓN'FORT (-kum'furt), æ. Uneasiness; disturbance 
of peace; pain; grief; inquietude.— South. 

DIS-CÓM'FORT, v. t. To disturb peace or happiness; to 
make uneasy; to pain; to grieve; to sadden ; to deject. 

DIS-COM'FORT-A-BLE, a. 1. Causing uneasincss ; unpleas- 
ant; giving pain; making sad; (ies wsed.] 2. Uneasy 
melancholy; refusing comfort.— ; [not used.) 

I ORA BL NESS, n. State of being discom- 
ortable. 

DIS-COMFORT-ED, pp. Made uneasy; disturbed; pained, 


grieved. 

DIS-COM'FORT-ING, ppr. Disturbing peace and happiness 
making iA eving. 

DIS-€OM-MEND,, v. t. [dis and commend.) To blame; to 
censure; to mention with disapprobation. 

DIS-COM-MEND'A-BLE, a. Blamable; censuruble; de 
pes disapprobation.—Ayliffe. 

DIS-COM-MEND'A-BLE-NESS, 2. Blamableness; the qual 

ity of being worthy of disapprobation. 

DIS-CON-MEND-A‘TION, n. Blame; censure. 

DIS-CON-MEND’ER, n. One who discommends. 

DIS-CON-NEND'ING, ppr. Blaming; censuring. 

DIS-COM'NO-DATE, v. t. To incommode. [Not used.) 

DIS-CON-NODE,, v. £ (dis, and Fr. commode] To put to 
inconvenience —Syn. To incommode; annoy; molest, 
trouble; inconvemience. 

DIS-COM-MOD'ED, pp. Put to inconvenience; molested 
incommoded. 

DISCON-MODING, ppr. Putting to inconvenience ; giving 
trouble to. 

DIS-€OM-MO'DI-OUS, a. 
Spenser. 

DIS-COM-MO'DI-OUS-LY, adv. In a discommodious manner. 

DIS-COM-MOD'I-TY, n. Inconvenience ; trouble; hurt; 
disadvantage. — Bacon. 

DIS-CON'MON, v. t. 1. To appropriate common land; to 
separate and inclose common.—Cowel. 2. To deprive of 
the privileges of a P 

DIS-CON’MONED, pp. Appropriated, as land. 

DIS-COM'NON-ING, Por: Appropriating ; separating ur tn- 
closing common lan 

t DIS-COM-PLEX'ON (-kom-plex‘yun), v. t. To change the 
complexion or color.— Beaumont and Fletcher. 

DIS-COM-POSE' v. t. 1. To throw into confusion, as affairs. 
2. To disturb peace and quietness, as of the mind or tem- 
per.—Swift. 3. To displace ; to discard.—Bacon ; [not in 
Vse.]—SvN. To disorder; derange; unsettle; disturb ; dis- 
concert; agitate; ruflle; fret, vex. 

DIS-€ONM-POSED’ (dis-kom-pozd?, pp. or a. Unsettled ; dis- 
ordered ; ruffled; agitated; disturbed. 

DIS-CON-POSING, ppr. Unsettling; putting out of order; 
ruffling; agitating; disturbing tanqui. 

t DIS-CON-PO-SI"TION (-po-zish‘un), n. Inconsistency 

DIS-COM-POSURE (dis-kom-pözhur), n. Disorder; agita- 
tion; disturbance; perturbation. 

DIS-€ON-CERT,, v. t. [dis and concert.) 1 To break or x 

p 2. 


Inconvenient; troublesome. - 


terrupt any order, , or harmonious scheme. 
unsettle the mind.—Svw. To discompose ; derange ; ruffie 
confuse; disturb ; defeat; frustrate. 
DIS-CON-CERT'ED, pp. Broken ; interrupted : disordered 
defeated ; unsettled; discomposed ; confuscd. 
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DIS-CON.CER'PING, ppr. Disordering; defeating discom- 
posing, disturbing. 

DIs-CON-CER TION (shun), w. Tho act of disconcerting.— 
Hamilton. ` 

DIS-CON-FORMT.TY, &.. Want of agroement or conform- 
ity: inconsistency. —Hakewill. 

Dis-CON-GRIG-TY, n. Want of congruity ; incongruity ; 
disazmement: inconsistency. — Hale. 

DIS-CON-NECT,, v. t. [dis and connect.) To separate; to 
disunite ; to dissolve a pre-existing conncction.—Barke. 

DISCON-NECTED, pp. ora. Separated; disunited. 

DI3-CON-NECT'ING, ppr. Separating; disuniting. 

DISEON-NE@TION, m. Tho act of scparating, or state of 
being disuuited; ecparation; want of uniou.— Burke. 

DIS-CUN-SENT, t. £ (dis and consent.) To ditler; to dis- 
azne: not to conseut.— Milton. 


DIS-CON'SO-LANCE, w. Disconsolateness. 
t DI3S-CON'SO-LAN-CY, n. Disconsolateness. 


DI3-€ON'SO.LATE, a. (dis, and L. consolatus.) 1. Destitute 
of comfort or consolation; sorrowful; hopeless, or not 
expecting comfort; sad; dejected; melancholy. 92. Not 
affording comfort; cheerless. 

DIS-€ON'SO-LATE-LY, adv. In a disconsolate manner ; 
without comfort. 

DIS-CON'SO-LATE-NESS, n. The state of being disconso- 


late or comfortless. 

DIS-€ON-3SO-LA'TION, n. Want of comfort.—Jackson. 

DIS-CON-TENT*, n. Want of content; uneasiness or in- 
quietude of mind ; dissatisfaction. 

Dis-€ON-TENT, a. Uneasy; dissatisfied.— Hayward. 

DIS-€ON-TENT', v. t. To make uneasy at the present state; 
to dissatisfy. 

Di3-€ON-TENT'ED, pp. or a. Uneasy in mind ; dissatisfied; 
unquiet. 

DIs-CON-TENTED-LY, adv. Ina discontented manner or 


mood. 

DIS-CON-TENT'ED-NESS, n. Uneasiness of mind; in- 
quietude; dissatisfaction.— Addison. 

DIS-CON-TENT FUL, a. Full of discontent. 

DIS-CON-TENT'ING, a. Giving uneasiness. 

DIS-CON-TENT’MENT, ^. The state of being uneasy in 
mind; uueasiness; inquietude; discontent. 

DIS-CON-TINY-A-BLE, a. That may be discontinued. 

DIS-CON-TINY-ANCE, n. 1. Want of continuance; inter- 
ruption of continuance. 2, Want of continued connection 
or cobesion of parts; want of union.—3. In law, a break- 
ing off or interruption of possession —4. Discontinuance 
of a suit is when a plaintiff leaves a chasm in the proceed- 
ings in his cause, as by not continuing the process regularly 
from day to day.—SyvN. Cessation; intermission ; discon- 
tinuation ; separation; disunion; disjunction ; disruption. 

DIS-CON-TIN-U-A'TION, n. Breach or interruption of con- 
tinuity ; disruption of parts; separation of parts. 

NiS-CON TINGE, t. t. 1. To leave off; to cause to cease, 
as a practice or habit; to stop; to put an end to. 2. To 
break oft; to interrupt. 3. To cease to take or receive, as 
S. 

DIS-CON-TIN'UE, v. i. 1. To cease; to leave the posses- 
sion, or lose an established or long-enjoyed right. 2. To 
lose the cohesion of parts; to suffer disruption or separa- 
tion of substance; [little wsed.} 

DIS-CON-TIN ED (-kon-tin'yüd), pp. Left off; interrupt- 
ed; broken off, 

DIS-CON-TIN'S-ER, n. One who discontinues a rule or 


TON! 
DIS-CON-TINY-ING, ppr. Ceasing; interrupting; break- 


ing off. 

DIS-€ON-TI-NÜT.TY, n. Disunion of parts; want of cobe- 
sion.— Newton. 

DIS-€ON-TIN'9-OUS, a. 1. Broken off; interrupted. 2. 
Separated; wide; gaping.— Milton. 

DIS-CON.VENTENCE onn ono fe Incongruity ; dis- 
agreement.—PDramhall (Little used.) 

DIS-€ON-VENTENT, a. Incongruous.— lds. 

DIS'€ORD, n. (L. discordia.) 1. Disagreement among per- 
sons or things.— Between persons, any disagreement which 
produces angry passions, contest, disputes, litigation, or 
war. 2. Disagreement; want of order or harmony.—3. In 
music, disagreement of sounds; a union of sounds which 
is inharmonious, grating, and disagreeable to the ear.—Svx. 
Variance ; difference ; opposition ; dissension ; contention ; 
strife; clashing ; dissonance. 

t DIS-CORIY, v. i. To disagree; to jar; to clash ; not to 
suit; not to be colncident.— Bacon. 

DIS-CORD'ANCE, 1. (L. discordans.] Disagreement; op- 

DIS-CORDI'AN-CY, $ position ; inconsistency. 

DIS- CORD'ANT, a. (L. discordans.) 1. In a state of oppo- 
sition; being at variance ; as, d nt views. 2. Not co- 
incident; as, discordant attractions. 3. Not in unison; not 
harmonious; not accordant—Syn. Disagrecing; incon- 
gruous; con 
contrarious; dissonant; harsh ; jarring. 

DIS-CORD'ANT-LY, adv. Dissonantly ; in a discordant 
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ctory ; repugnant; opposite; contrary; ` 
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manner ; inconsistently ; in a manner to jar or clash. dis 
ment with another, or with itselt; 

DIS-CORD'FUL, a. Quarrelsome ; contentious. 

t DIS-COUN'SEL, v. t. To dissuade.—Spenscr. 

DIS'€OUNT, x. (Fr. deconte, or decompte.] 1. A sum de 
ducted for proinpt or advanced payment; an allowance 
or deduction from a sum due, or froin a credit; a certain 
rate per cent. deducted from tho credit price of goods 
sold, on accouut of prompt payment; or any deduction 
from the customary price, or frou) a sum duc, or to be 
due, at a future time.—2. Among bankera, the deductior 
of a sum for advanced payment; particularly, the deduc 
tion of the interest on a sum lent, at the timo of lending 
3. The sum deducted or refunded. 4. ‘The act of dis 
counting. 

* DIS'COUNT, or DIS-€OUNT", v. t. (Sp. descontar.) 1. To 
deduct a certain sum or rato per cent. from the principa) 
sum. 2. To lend or advance tbe amount of, deducting 
the iutcrest or other rato per cent. from tho principal, at 
the time of the loan or advance. 

* DIS'CEOUNT, v. i To lend, or inake a practice of lending 
moncy, dcducting tho interest at the time of tho loan. 

DIS'€OUNT-DAY, x. The day of the week on which a bank 
discounts notes and bills. 

DIS-COUNT'A-BLE, a. ‘That may be discounted. 

* DIS'EOUNT-ED, pp. 1. Deducted from a principal sum, 

aid back; refunded or allowed. 92. Having the amount 
ent on discount or deduction of a sum in advancc. 

DIS-COUN'TE-NANCE, v. t. [dis and countenance.) 1. To 
abash ; to discompose the countcnance ; to put to shame. 
Milton ; (not used.) 2. To discourage; to check; to re- 
strain by frowns, censure, arguments, opposition, or cold 


treatment. 

DIS-COUNTE-NANCE, n. Cold treatment; unfavorable 
aspect; unfriendly regard ; disapprobation ; whatever 
tends to check or Ourage. 

DIS-COUN'TE-NANCED (-koun'te-nanst), pp. Abashed; dis- 
couraged ; checked ; frowned on. 

DIS-COUN’TE-NAN-CER, n. One who discourages by cold 
treatment, frowns, censure, or expression of disapproba- 
tion; one who checks or depresses by unfriendly regards. 

DIS-€OUN'TE-NAN-CING, ppr. Abashing; discouraging ; 
checking by disapprobation or unfriendly regards. 

* DIS'EOUNT-ER, n. One who advances money on dis. 
counts.— Burke. 

* DIS'EOUNT-ING, ppr. 1. Deducting a sum for prompt or 
MER ent. 2. Lending on discount. 

* DIS'€O -ING, ^. The act or practice of lending money 
on discounts. — Hamilton. 

DIS-COUR'AGE (dis-kur’aje), v. t. (dis and courage; Fr. ae 
courager.] 1. To extinguish the courage of; to deprive 
of confidence. 2. To deter from any thing: with from. 3, 
To attempt to repress or prevent; as, to discourage all at- 
tempts —Syn. To dishearten ; dispirit; depress; deject; 
dissuade. 

DIS-€OUR‘AGED (dis-kur'ajd), pp. or a. Disheortened ; de- 

rived of courage or confidence; depressed in spirits; de- 
ted ; checked: 

DIS-COUR’AGE-MENT (dis-kur'aje-ment), n. 1. The act of 
disbeartening, or depriving of courage; the act of deter- 
ring or dissuading from an undertaking; the act of de- 
pressing confidence. 2 That which destroys or abatcs 
courage; that which depresses confidence or hope; that 
which deters, or tends to deter, from an undertaking, or 
from the prosecution of any thing. 

DIS-C€OUR’AG-ER (dis-kur'a-jer), n. One who discourages , 
one who disheartens, or depresses the courage ; one who 
impresses diffidence or fear of success ; one who dissuades 
from an undertaking. ; 

DIS-COUR’AG-ING (dis-kura-jing), ppr. 1. Disheartening , 
depressing courage. 2. a. Tending to dishcarten, or to 
depress the c e. 

DIS-COUR’AG-ING.-LY, adv. In a discouraging manner. 

DIS-€SURSE’ (dis-kórs?, n. (Fr. disconrs; L. discursus.) 1. 
The act of tbe understanding, by which it goes forth into 
the field of thought; as, a mind of large discourse, looking 
before. and after; [obs.] 2 Literally, a running over a 
subject in speech ; hence, a communication of thoughts by 
words, either to individuals, to companies, or to public as- 
semblies, 3. Effusion of language ; speech. 4. A written 
treatise; a formal dissertation. 5. A sermon, uttered or 
written. 

DIS-COURSE, v. i 1. To talk; to converse; but it ex 
presses rather more formality than 2. To commu 
nicate thoughts or ideas in a formal manner ; to treat upon 
in a solemn, set manner. 3. To reason; to pass from 

remises to consequences. 

t DIS-COURSE', v. t. 1. To treat of; to talk over; [obs.] 
9. To utter or give forth; as, to discourse excellent music. 

DIS-COURS £D' (dis-korst’), pp. Discussed at length ; treat, 


ed of. 
DIS-COURS'ER, *. 1. One who discourees; a speaker; a 
haranguer. 2. The writer of n treatise. 
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DIS-COURSTNG, ppr. Talking; conversing; preaching ; 
discussing; treating ut some length or in a formal manner. 

DIS-COURSTVE, a. 1. Reasoning; passing from premises 
to consequences.— Milton. 2, Containing dialogue or con- 
versation; interlocutory.— Dryden. 

“DIS-COURTE-OUS (dis-kurt'c-us), a. (See COURTEOUS.) 
Uncivil; rude ; uncomplaisant; wanting in good manners. 

* DIS-CÓURT'E-OUS-LY (dis-kurt’e-us-ly), adv. In a rude 
or uncivil manner; with incivility. 

DIS-COURT'E-SY (dis-kurt'c-se), n. [dis and courtesy.) In- 
civility ; rudeness of behavior or language ; ill manners; 
act of disrespect. 

t DIS-COURT'SHIP, 2. Want of respect.— Ben Jonson. 

DIS€'OUS, a. (L. discus.) Broad; tint; wide; [used of the 
middle, plain, and flat part of some flowers.) 

DIS-€OV’E-NANT, v. & To lve covenant with. 

DIS-€CÓV'ER (dis-kuver), v. t. (Fr. decoacvrir.] 1. Litere 
ally, to uncover; to remove a covering. 2. To lay open 
to thc view; to make visible; to bring to view somcthing 
before unscen or concealed ; [obs] 3. To make known. 
4. To have the first sight of. 5. To obtain the first knowl. 
edge of; to come to thc knowledge of something sought 
or before unknown ; [obs.]—SvN. To disclose ; bring ont; 
exhibit; show; manifest ; reveal; communicate; impart; 
tell; espy ; find out; detect. 

DIS-€CÓV'ER-A-BLE, a. 1. That may be discovered ; that 
may be brought to light, or exposed to view. 2. That ma 
be seen. 3. That may be found out or made known. 
Apparent; visible ; exposed to view. 

DIS-COV'ER ED (-kuv'erd), pp. or a. Uncovered ; disclosed 
to view; laid open; revealed; espicd, or first seen; found 
out; detected. 

DIS-€OV’ER-ER, n. 1. One who discovers; one who first 
sees or espies; one who finds out, or first comes to the 
knowledge of something. 2. A scout; an explorer. 

OIS-COVER-ING, ppr. Wieovering; disclosing to view; 
laying opcn; revealing; making known ; espying; finding 
out; detecting. 

DIS-COWERT-URE, n. [Fr. decouvert.) A state of being 
releesed from coverture ; freedom ot & woman from the 
coverture of a husband. 

DIS-CÓV'ER-Y, n. 1. The action of disclosing to view, or 
bringing to light. 2. Disclosure; manifestation ; a making 
known. 3. The action of finding something hidden. 4. 
The act of finding out, or coming to the knowledge of. 5. 
The act of espying; first sight of. 6. That which is dis- 
covered, found out, or revealed; that which is first brought 
to light, seen, or known.—7. In dramatic , the unrav- 
eling of & plot, or the manuer of unfolding the plot, or fa- 
ble, of a comedy or tragedy. 

DIS-CREDTT, n. (Fr. discredit.) 1. Want of credit or good 
reputation ; some degree of disgrace or reproach. 2. Want 
of belief, trust, or contidence.—Syn. Disesteem ; disre- 

ute; dishonor; scanda); disbelief; distrust. 

DIS-EREDIT, v. t. [Fr. decrediter.] 1. To disbelieve; to 
distrust; to give no credit to; not to credit or believe. 2 
To deprive of credit sr good reputation ; to make less rep- 
utable or honorable; to bring into disesteem ; to bring 
into some degree of disgrace, or into disrepute. 3. To 
deprive of credibility. 

DIS-ERED'TT-A-BLE, a Tending to injure credit; injuri- 
ous to reputation ; dis ful; disreputable. 

DIS-€RED'IT-A-BLY, adv. In a discreditable manner. 

DIS-CRED'IT-ED, pp. Disbelieved; broughtinto disrepute ; 
disgraced. 

DIS-CREDTT-ING, Por. Disbelieving; not trusting to; de- 

riving of credit; disgracing. 

DIS-€ REET, a. (Fr. discret.) Prudent; wise in avoiding 
errors or evil, and in selecting the best means to accom- 

lish a purpose s dan ent cautious ; wary ; not rash. 

DIS-CREETLY, adv. Prudently; circumspectly ; cautious- 
ly; with nice judgment of what is best to be done or 
omitted. 

DIS-EREETNESS, n. The quality of being discreet; dis- 
cretion. 

* DIS-EREP'ANCE, 1n. [L. discrepantia.] Difference; dis- 

* DIS-COREP'AN-CY, $ ment; contrariety.— Faber. 

* DIS-CREP’ANT, a. Different; disagreeing; contrary. 

DIS-CRETE’, a. [L. discretus.) 1. Separate; distinct; dis- 
junct.—In phonology, a discrete movement is a leap of the 
voice from one line of pitch to another, as opposed to a 
concrete movement, or slide, in which the voice passes 
through all the intermediate parts of the scale.— Discrete 
proportion is when the ratio of two or more pairs of num- 
bers or quantities is the same, but there is not the same pro- 
portion between all the numbers; as, 3:6::8:16.—Har- 
ris. 2 Disjunctive ; as, a discrete proposition.—Johnson. 

| DIS-CORETE' v. t. To separate ; to discontinue. 

DIS-EORE"TION (dis-kresh'un), n. (Fr. discretion.) 1. Pru- 
dence, or knowledge and prudence ; wise management; 
that discernment which enables a person to judge critical. 
ly of what is correct and proper, united with caution; 
nice discernment and judgment, directed by circumspec- 
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tion, and primarily regarding one's own conduct. 2 Lib 
erty or power of acting without other control than one's 
own judgment.— To surrender at discretion is to surrender 
without stipulation or terms. 3. Disjunction; separation. 
—Mede ; (not much used.) 

DIS-€RE"TION-A-RY, la. Left to discretion; unrestrained 

DIS-ERE"TION-AL, $ except by discretion or judgment; 
that is to be directed or managed bv discrction only. 

DIS-CRR"TION-A-RI-LY, } adv. At discretion; according to 

DIS-ERE'TION-AL-LY, $ discretion. 

DIS-CRE'TIVE, a. 1. Disjunctive; noting separation or op- 
posone n logic, a discretive proposition expresses some 

stinction, opposition, or variety, by means of but, though, 

yet, &c.; as, travelers change their climate, but not their 
tempcr—2. In grammar, discretive distinctions are such as 
imply opposition or ditference; as, not a man, but a beast. 
3. Separate; distinct. 

DIS-ERE"l'IVE-LY, adv. In a discretive manner. 

DIS-€RIM'IN-A-DLE, a. That may be discriminated. 

DIS-CRIM'IN-ATE, v. t. [L. discrimino.) 1. To distinguish, 
to observe the ditference between. 2. ‘Io separate; to 
sclect from others; to make a distinction betwecn. 3. To 
mark with notes of ditlerence ; to distinguish by some 
note or mark. 

DIS-CRIN'IN-ATE, v.i. 1. To make a difference or distinc- 
tion. 2 To observe or note a difference; to distinguish. 

DIS-ERININ-ATE, a. Distinguished; having the ditlcrence 


marked.— Bacon. 

DISERIMINA TED, pp: Separated ; distinguished. 

DIS-C€RIM'IN-ATE-LY, adv. Distinctly; with minute dis 
tinction; particularly.—Johnson. 

DIS-ERIMIN-ATE-NESS, n. Distinctness; marked differ 
ence.— Dict. 

DIS-€RIM'IN-A-TING, ppr. 1. Separating; distinguishing, 
marking with notes of ditference. 2. a. Distinguishing ; 

eculiar ; characterized by peculiar differences. 3 a. 
at discriminates; able to make nice distinctions. 

DIS-ERIN-IN-A’TION, n. 1. The act of distinguishing ; the 
act of making or observing a difference. 2. The state of 
being distinguished. 3. Mark of distinction —Syn. Dis- 
cernment ; ponetration ; clearness; acuteness; judgment; 
distinction. 

DIS €RIMTN-A-TIVE, a. 1. That makes the mark of dis 
tinction; that constitutes thc mark of difference; charac. 
teristic. 2. That observes distinction. 

DIS-ERIM'IN-A-TTVE-LY, adv. With discrimination or dis- 
tinction.— Foster. 

DIS-€RIN‘IN-A-TOR, n. One who discriminates 

t DIS-CRIM'IN-OUS, a. Hazardous —Harvey. 

DIS-CROWN', v.t. To deprive of a crown. 

DIS-CROWN ED', pp. Deprived of a crown. 

DIS-CROWN'NG, ppr. Depriving of a crown.—Campbell. 

t DIS-CRÜ'CIA-TING, a. Painful.— Brown. 

DIS-€Ü'BI-TO-RY, a. [L. discubitorins.] Leaning; inclin- 
ing; or fitted to a dg posture.— Brown. 

DIS-CUL'PATE, v. t. (Fr. disculper.] To free from blame 
or fault; to exculpate; to excuse.—Ashton. 

DIS-CUL'PA-TED, pp. Cleared from blame ; exculpated. 

DIS-CUL‘PA-TING, ppr. Freeing from blame; excusing. 

DIS-€UL-PA‘TION, x. Exculpation. 

DIS-CUL'PA-TO-RY, a. Tending to exculpate. 

DIS-CUM'BEN-CY, n. [L. discumbens.) The act of leaning 
at meat, according to the manner of the ancients. 

DIS-€CUM'BER, v. t. To unburden; to throw ott any thing 
cumbersome ; to disengage; to disencumber; [rare.| 

f DIS-CORE’, v. L To discover; to reveal.—Spenser. 

t DIS-CUR'RENT, a. Not current.—Sandys. 

DIS-CUR'SION, x. [L. discurro.] A running or rambling 
about.— Bailey. 

t DIS-CUR’SIST, n. A disputer.—-L. Addison. 

DIS-CUR'SIVE, a. (Sp. discursivo.) 1. Moving or roving 
about; desultory. 2. Argumentative; reasoning; pro 
ceeding regularly from premiscs to consequences; some 
times written discoursive. 

DIS-CUR'SIVE-LY, adv. In a discureive manner. 

DIS-CUR'SIVE-NESS, n. The state or quality of being dis 
cursive.— Barrow. 

DIS-CUK'SO-RY, a. Argumenta ; rational.—Johnson. 

DIS€'US, x. [L.] 1. A quoit; a poe of iron, co 
stone, to be thrown in play.—2. In botany, the middle 
part of a radiated compound flower, generally consisting 
of small florets. 3 The face or surface of tho sun or 
moon. See Disc. 

DIS-€USS’, v. t. [L. discutio, discussum.] Literally, to shake 
asunder; hence, to separate into parts. 1. To disperse ; 
to scatter; to dissolve ; to repel; (medical usage] 2. To 
debate ; to agitate by argument; to clear of objections and 
difficulties, with a view to find or illustrato truth ; to eift 
to examine by disputation; to ventilate; to reason OD. 
3. To break in pieces.—Brown. 4. To ateke o o cant 

not in use.) 5. The primary sense Q ipd 
rd In the familiar phrases, to discuss a fowl; to discuss 
a bottle of wine. 
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DIS-CUSSEM Wis kust) pp. Dispersed, dissipated; de- 
bated ; avitated ; armed ; 
DIS €UsS'ER, vn. One who discusses; ono who sifts or ex- 


amines, 

DISCUSSING, ppr. Dispersiug; resolving ; ecattcring; de- 
bating: acitating; examining by argument. 

DIS-CUSS'ING. n. Discussion; examination. 

DIS-CUS SION, a. 1. In surgery, rcsolution ; the dispersion 
of a tumor or any coagulated imatter.—Core, 2. Ucbate; 
disquisition: thc agitation of a poiut or subject with a 
view to elicit truth : the trcatiug of a subject by argument. 

DIR.CUSs=sIVE,a Haring the power to discuss, resolve, or 
disperse tumors or coagulated matter. 

DIS-€USsS IVE, n. A medicine that discusses ; a discuticnt 

DI3-€CCTI ENT (dis-kü'shent), a. [L. discutiens.) Discussing; 
dispersing morbid matter. 

DIX-Ci"TIENT, a. A medicine or application which dis- 
perees a tumor or any coagulated fluid in the body.—Core. 

DIS-DAIN, r. t. (Fr. dedaiener.] To think unworthy; to 
dcem worthless; to consider to bc unworthy of notice, 
care, regurd, esteem, or unworthy of one's character ; to 
ecorn: to contemn. 

DIS-DAIN', n. Contempt; scorn; a passion excited either 
by the hatred or detestation of what is mean and dishou- 
orable, or by some supposed supcriority.—SYN Scorn; 
contempt; arrogance ; haughtinces; pride. 

DIS-DAINED’ (diz-dand), pp. Despised; contemned; 
scornecL 

DIS-DAIN'FUL, a. 1. Full of disdain. 9. Expressing dis- 
dain. 3. Contemptuous; scornful ; haughty ; indignant 

DIS-DAINTUL-LY, adv. Contemptuously ; with scorn; in 
a haughty manner.— South. 

DIS-DAIN'FYL-NESS, x. Contempt; contemptuousness ; 
haughty scorn.—Sidney. 

DIS-DALN ING, ppr. Contcmning ; scorning. 

DIS-DAINTNG, n. Contempt; scorn. 

DIS.DI-A-PA'SON, ?n. Cris DiAPASON.] In music, a scale 

BIS-DI.A-PA'SON, $ of two octaves, or a fifteenth. 

DIS-EASE' (diz-éze^, n. (dis and ease.) 1. In ita primary sense, 
pain, uneasiness, distress.—Spenser ; (obs.] 2. Any devi- 
ation from hcalth in function or structure; the cause of 
pain or uneasiness ; any state of a living body in which 
the natural functions of the organs are interrupted or dis- 
turbed. 3. A disordered state of the mind or intellect, by 
which the reason is impaired —4. In society, vice ; corru 
state of morals. 5. Political or civil disorder, or vices in 
a state.—3YyN. Distcmpcr; ailing; ailment; malady; dis- 
order; sickness ; illness; indisposition. 

DIS-EASE’ (diz-éze^, v. t. 1. To interrupt or impair any or 
all the natural and regular functions of the several organs 
of a living body ; to afflict with pain or sickness ; to make 
morbid ; [used chiefly in the passive participle.] 2. To in- 
terrupt, or render imperfect, the regular functions of the 
brain, or of the intellect; to disorder ; to derange; 3. To 
infect; to communicate disease to by contagion. 4. To 
pain; to make uneasy. 

apo 55 (diz-ézd^), pp. ora. Disordered; distempcred ; 


sic 

DIS-É AS'ED-NESS, n. The state of being diseased ; a mor- 
bid state ; sickness.— Burnet. 

DIS-£ASE'FUL, a. 1. Abounding with discase; producing 
diseases. 2. Occasioning uneasiness. 

DIS-EASESIENT, n. Uneasiness ; inconvenience.— Bacon. 

DIS-EAS'ING, ppr. Disordering ; infecting. 

DIS-ED6 ED’ (dis-edjd^, a. Bluntcd; made dull.—Shak. 

DIS-EN-BARK’, v. t. (Fr. desembarquer.] To land; to de- 
bark ; to remove from on board a ship to the land ; to put 
on shore; [applied particularly to the landing of troops and 
military apparatua.) 

DIS-EM-BARR', v. i Toland; to debark ; to quit a ship for 
residence or action on shore. 

DIS-EM-BXRR-A'TION, n. The act of disembarking. 

HIS EH BARKED: (dis-em-birkt), pp. Landed; put on 
shore. 

DIS-EM-BXRK'ING, ppr. Landing; removing from on board 
a ship to land. 

DIS-EM-BAR'RASS, v. t. To free from embarrassment or 

rplexity ; to clear; to extricate. 

DIS-EM-BAR'RASS ED (-em-bar'raso, 
barrassment ; extricated from difficulty. 

DIS-EM-BAR'RASS-ING, ppr. Frecing from embarrassment 
or perplexity ; extricating. 

pIe EDAR UREN END n. The act of extricating from 

exity. 

D S EM-BAY, v. t. To clear from a bay.— Sherburne. 

DIS-EM-BaY ED’, pp. Cleared from a bay. 

DIS-EM-BAY'ING, ppr. Clearing from a bay. 

DIS-EM-BEL'LISH, v. t. To pa of embellishment. 

DIS-EM-BEL'LISHED (-em-be 
bellishment. 

DIS-EM-BITTER, v. t. (dis and embitter.] To free from bit. 
terness; to clear from acrimony; to render sweet or 
pleasant.—Addison. 


Freed from em- 
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DIS-EM-BITTERED pp. Freed from bitternces. 

DIS-EM-BODIED Sealy a. 1. Divested of the body 9 
Separated ; discharged from keeping in a body. 

DI3-EM-BOD'Y, v. t... 1. To divest of body; to free from 
fica. 2. To discharge from military array. 

DI3-EM-ROD'Y-ING, ppr. Divcsting of body. 

D1S-EM-BOGUE’ (dis-cm-bóg?, e. t. (dis, and Fr. emboucher.] 
To pour out or discharge at the mouth, as a stream; to 
vent; to discharge into the ocean or a lake. 

DIS.EM-BOGUE, v. £ 1. To tlow out at the mouth, as è 
river; to discharge waters into the ocean, or into a lako. 
9, To pass out of a gulf or bay. 

DELE sasi sind Cein-bógd^, pp. Dis. bargcd at the mouth 
of a rivcr. 

DIS-EM-.BOGUE'MENT, x. Discharge of waters into the 
ocean or a lake.—Mease. 

DI8-EM-BÓ'SOM, v. t. To separate from the bosom. 

DIS-EM-BO'SOMED, pp. Separated from tho bosom. 

DIS-EM-BOW'EL, v. t. To take out the bowels; to take or 
draw from the bowcls. 

REED, pp. ora, Taken or drawn from the 

ovwels. 

DE RA AD WIRING; ppr. Taking or drawing from the 

we 

DIS-EM-BOW'ERED, a. Removed from a bower, or de- 
privcd of a bower.—Bryant. 

t DIS-EM-BRAN*GLE, v. t. To free from litigation. 

DIS-EM-BROIL’, v.t. To disentangle; to free from perpiex 
ity ; to cxtricate from confusion.— Dryden. 

DIS-EM-BROIL ED' (dis-em-broild), pp.  Disentangled 
clcared from perplexity or confusion. 

S. isu NG, ppr. Disentangling; freeing from con- 

sion. 

DIS-EM-PLOY ED', a. Thrown out of employment. 

DIS-EN-A'BLE, v. t. To deprive of power, natural or mor- 
al; to disable; to deprive of ability or means. 

DIS-EN-A'BLED, pp. Deprived of power, ability, or means. 

DIS-EN-A'BLING, ppr. Depriving of power, ability, or means. 

DIS-EN-CHANT, v. . To free from enchantment; to de- 
liver from the powcr of charms or spells. 

DIS-EN-CHANTED, pp. Delivered from enchantment, or 
the power of charms. 

DIS-EN-CHANT'ER, n. One who frees from the power of 
enchantment.—Gayton. 

DIS-EN-CHANTING, ppr. Freeing from enchantment, or 
the influence of charms. 

DIS-EN-CHANT'MENT, n. Act of disenchanting. 

DIS-EN-C€UXM'BER, v. t. 1. To free from encumbrance; to 
deliver from clogs and impediments; to disburden. 3 
To frce from any obstruction ; to frec from any thing 
heavy or unnecessary. 

DIS-EN-CEUM' BER ED, pp. or a. Freed from encumbrance 

DIS-EN-CUN'BER-ING, ppr. Freeing from encumbrance. 

DIS-EN-CUM'BRANCE, n. Freedom or deliverance from 
encumbrance, or any thing burdensome or troublcsome. 

D!S.EN-GAOE, v. t. 1. To separate, as a substance from 
any thing with which it is in union. 2. To separate from 
that to which one adheres, or is attached. 3. To relieve 
from impediments, difficulties, or perplexities. 4. To set 
free from the controlling influence of; as, to disengage tho 
affections from the world. 5. To frce from any rx. that 
commands the mind or employs the attention. 6. To re 
lease from a promise or obligation ; to set free by diseolv- 
ing an engagement.—SrN. To liberate ; free; loose ; ex: 
tricate; clear; disentangle ; detach; withdraw; wean. 

DIS-EN-GAiGE, v.i To set one's self free from ; t» with 
draw one's affections from. 

DIS-EN-GAÓ ED' (dis-en-g&jd^, pp. 1. Separated ; detached ; 
set free ; released ; disjoined ; disentanglod. 2. a. Vacant; 
being at leisure; not particularly e m not having 
the attention confined to a particular object. 

DIS-EN-GAÓ'ED-NESS, n. The quality or state of bein 
disengaged ; freedom from connection ; disjunction. 
Vacunty of attention. 

DIS-EN-GAGEMENT, n. 1. A setting free ; separation ; ex- 
trication. 2. The act of separating or detaching. 3. Lib- 
eration or rélease from obligation. 4. Freedom from at- 
tention ; vacancy ; leisure. 

DIS-EN-GAG'ING, ppr. Separating; loosing ; setting free; 
detaching; liberating ; rcleasing from obligation. Disen: 
gaging machinery. See ENGAGING. 

pis EN NOBLE, v. t. To deprive of title, or of that which 
ennobles.— Guardian. 

DIS.EN-NUBLED, pp. Deprived of title, or of that which 
ennobles. 


| DIS-EN-ROLL/, v. (. To erase from a roll or list. 
: DIS-EN-ROLL ED, pp 


. Erased from a roli. 
DIS-EN-ROLLING, ppr. Erasing from a roll or list. 


ht) pp. Deprived of em- | DIS-EN-SLAVE, v. t. To free from bondage.—South. 


DIS-EN-TAN'GLE (-en-tang'gl), v. t. 1. To separate or dis 
connect things which are interwoven, or united without 
order. 2. To free from perplexity ; to disen from 
complicated concerns; to set free from impedimcnts or 
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difficultics. --SyN. To unravel; unfold; untwist; loose ; 
extricate ; disembarrass ; discmbroil ; clear; cvolve ; dis- 
engage ; separate. 

DIS-EN-TAN'GLED (-en-tang’gld), pp. Freed from entan- 

lement; extricated. 

DIS-EN-TAN"GLE-MENT, n. The act of disentangling.— 
Warton. 

OIS-EN-TAN"GLING, ppr. Frecing from entanglement; ex- 
tricating. 

DIS-EN-TER'. See DISINTER. 

DIS-EN-THRALL'. 

DIS-EN-THRONE’ v. t. 
ereign authority. 

DIS-EN-THRON ED’ (dis-en-thróund^, pp. Dcposed; depriv- ` 
cd of sovcreign powcr. " 

PP EROS G, ppr. Dcposing ; depriving of royal au- 
thority. 

DIS-EN-TI'TLE, v. t. To deprive of title.—South. 

DIS-EN-TITLED, pp. Deprived of title. ! 

DIS-EN-TRANCE', v. To awaken from a trance, or from 
deep slcep; to arouse from a rcvery. | 

DIS-EN-TRANCED’ (dis-cn-trünst), pp. Awakened from a i 
trance, slecp, or revery. 

DIS-EN-TRANC‘NG, ppr. Arousing from a trance, slecp, ` 
or revery. | 

tDIS-ERT’, a. (L. disertus.) Eloquent. 

t DIS-ERT'LY, adv. Eloquently. 

DIS-ES-POUSE' v.t. To separate after espousal or plighted 
faith ; to divorce.—Milton. 

DIS-ES-POUS ED (dis-es-pouzd^, pp. Separated after espous- 
al; released from obligation to MY. 

DIS-ES-POUS'ING, ppr. Separating after plighted faith. 

DIS-ES-TAR'LISH, v. t. To remove from establishment 

DIS-ES-TEEN', n. Want of esteem ; slight dislike ; disre- 

ard.—Locke. 

DIS-ES-TEEM, v. t. To dislike in a moderate degree ; to 
consider with disrcgard, disapprobation, dislike, or slight 
contempt; to slight. 

DIS-ES-TEEM ED’ (dis-es-teemd^, pp. Disliked ; slighted. 

DIS-ES-TEEM‘ING, ppr. Disliking ; slighting. 

DIS-ES-TI-MA'TION, n. Disesteem ; bad rcpute. 

DICA CIS v. t. To deprive of exercise.—Milton ; 

HS FANCY, et To dislike.—Hammond. 

DIR-FA'VOR, n. 1. Dislike ; slight displeasure; discounte- 
nance; unfavorable regard; disestecm. 2. A state of un- 
acceptableness; a state in which one is not esteemed or 
favored, or not patronized, promoted, or befriended. 3. 
An ill or disobliging act. 

DIS-FA'VOR, v. t. To discountenance; to withdraw, or 
withhold from one, kindness, friendship, or support; to 
check or oppose by disapprobation. 

DIS-FA'VOR ED, pp. Discountenanced ; not favored. 

DIS-FA'VOR.ER, n. One who discountenances. 

DIS-FA’VOR.-ING, z. Discountenancing. 

DIS-FEA’TURE (-feet'yur), v. . To deprive of features; to 
disfigure.— Coleridge. 

DIS-FIG-U-RA‘TION, n. 1. The act of disfiguring or mar- 
ring external form. 2. The state of being disfigured ; some 
degree of deformity. 

DIS-FIG URE (-fig’yur), v.t. 1. To change to a worse form; 
to mar external figure; to impair shape or form, and ren- 
der it less perfect and beautiful. 2. To impair beauty, 
oa or excellence.—-Syn. To deface ; deform; mar; 

ure. 

DIS-FIGURED (.figyurd), pp. or a. Changed to a worse 
fona; impaired d for or ap peardicó. S 

DIS-FIGURE-MENT, n. Change of external form to the 
worse ; defacement of beauty. 

DIS-FIGUR-ER, n. One who disfigures. 

DIS-FIGUR-ING, Injuring the form or shape ; impair- 
ing the beauty of form. 

DIS-FOREST. See DISAFFOREST. 

DIS-FRAN'CHISE, v. t. [dis and franchise] To deprive of 
the rights and privileges of a free citizen ; to deprive of 
chartered rights and unities ; to deprive of any fran- 


DIS-FRAN'CHIS ED (-fran'chizd), pp. ora. Deprived of the 
rights and privileges of a free citizen, or of some particu- 
lar franchise. 

DIS-FRAN'CHISE-MENT, n. The act of disfranchising or 
depriving of the privileges of a free citizen, or of some 
particular immunity. 

DIS-FRAN'CHIS-ING, ppr. Depriving of the privileges of 
a free citizen, or of some particular immunity. 

t DIS-FRI'AR, v. t. To deprive of the state of a friar. 

DIS-FURNISH, v. t. To deprive of furniture; to strip of 
a paratus, habiliments, or equipage. 

DIS-FUR'NISHED (-furnisht), pp. Deprived of furniture ; 
stri of apparatus. 


To dethrone ; to deposc from sov- 
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DIS-GXR'NISH, v. t. (dis und garnish.) 
niture or ornamenta, 2. lo deprive 
and military apparatus; to dcgurnish. 

DIS-GAR'RI-SON, v.t. To deprive of a garrison. 

DIS-GAR'RI-SON ED, pp. Deprived of & gurrison. 

DIS-GAR’RI-SON-ING, ppr. priving of a gurrivon. 

DI3-GAV'EL, v. t. To take away the tenure of guvelkind, 

DI8-GAV'EL ED, pp. Deprived of tbe tenure by gavelkind. 

DIS-GAV'EI-ING, ppr. Taking away tenure by gavelkind. 

DIS-GLO'RI-FT, v. . To deprive of glory ; to trcat with in 


1. To dive t ot gar 
of u garrison, guns 


ae. Little used.) 
DIS-GO * (dis-gorj), v. t. r. degorgcer.) 1. To eject or 
discharge from the stomach, throat, or mouth; to vomit. 


2. To throw out with violence; to discharge violently or 
in great quantities from a confincd pine: 3. Figurative 
ly, to yicld up or give back what had been seizcd upon as 
one's own; as, to disgorge his ill-gotten gains. 

DIS-GORGED’ (dis-gorjd), pp. Ejected; discharged from 
the stomach or mouth; thrown out with violence and in 
great quantities; yielded or given up. 

DIS-GORGE’MENT, n. The act of disgorging; a vomiting 
—Hall. 

DIS-GORG‘ING, ppr. Discharging from thc throat or mouth 
vomiting; ejecting with violence and in great quantities 

yielding or giving up. 

t DIS-GOS'PEL, v. i. lis and gospel.) To diffcr from the 
precepts of the gospel.— Milton. 

DIS.-GRACE, n. [dis and grace.) 1. A state of bcing out o 
favor. 2. State of ignominy. 3. Cause of shame. 4. Act 
of unkindness.—Sidney ; (not used.]-—SvN. Disfovor ; dis- 
estcem ; opprobrium; reproach ; discredit; disparage 
ment; dishonor; shame; infamy. 

DIS-GRACE', v. & 1. To put out of favor. 2 To bring a 
reproach on; as, to disgrace a rival. 3. To bring to shame; 
to sink in estimation.—Syn. To degrade ; abase ; disparage; 
defame; dishonor; dcbase. 

DIS-GRACED’ (dis-grast), pp. or a. Put out of favor; 
brought under reproach ; dishonorcd. 

DIS-GRACEFUL, a. Shameful; reproachful; dishonora 
ble; procuring shame; sinking reputation. 

DIS-GRACE'FUL-LY,adv. 1. With disgrace ; as, to dismiss 
disgracefully. 2. In a disgraceful manner; as, to act dis- 

ully.—SvN. Shamefully; ignominiously ; dishonor. 
ably; reproachfully. 

DIS- RACEFUL-NESS, n. Ignominy; shamefulness. 

DIS-GRA'CER, ». One who disgraces; one who exposes 
to disgrace ; one who brings into disgrace, shame, or con- 


tempt. 

DIS-GRA'CING, Bringing reproach on; dishonoring. 

DIS.GRA'CIOUS a. Ungracious; unpleasing. : 

DIS-GRADE,, v. t. Our old word for degrade. 

DIS'GRE-GATE, v. t. To separate; to disperse. ([Rare.] 

DIS-GUISE' (dis-gize^, v. t. (Fr. deguiser.] 1. To conceal 
by an unusual habit or mask; as, to disguise onc's person. 
9. To hide by a counterfeit appearance; to cloak by a 
false show, by false language, or an artificial manner; to 
dissemble ; as, to disguise one's feelings. 3, To disfigure ; 
to alter the form and exhibit an unusual appcarance ; as, 
“faces disguised in death."—Dryden. 4. To disfigure or 
deform by liquor; to intoxicate. 

DIS-GUISE’, n. 1. A counterfeit habit; a dress intended to 
conceal the person who wears it. 2. A false appearance ; 
8 counterfeit show ; an artificial or assumed appcarance, 
intended to deceive the beholder. 3. Change of manner 
by drink ; intoxication. 

DIS-GUIS ED' (dis-gizd’), pp. or a. Concealed by a counter- 
feit habit or appearance ; intoxicated. 

DIS-GUIS'ED-L Y, adv. So as to be concealed. 

DIS-GUISE'MENT, n. Dress of conccalment ; false appear- 


ance. 

DIS-GUIS'ER, n. 1. One who disguises himsclf or another. 
2. He or that which disfigures. 

DIS-GUIS' ING, ppr. Concealing by a counterfeit dress or 
by a false show ; intoxicating. 

DIS-GUIS'ING, n. 1. The act of giving a false appearance. 
2. Theatrical mummery or masking. 

DIS-GUST'", n. [Fr. degoüt.]) 1. An unpleasant sensation ex- 
cited in the organs of taste by somcthing disagrecable, as 
in food or 2. An unpleasant sensation In the mind 
excited by something offensive.—SYvN. Aversion ; distaste ; 
disrelish ; dislike. 

DIS-GUST, v. t. 1. To excite aversion in the stomach; to 

- offend the taste. 2. To displease; to offend the mind or 
moral taste. 

DIS-GUST'ED, pp. Displcased; offended: followed by az, 
sometimes by with. 

DIS-GUST'FUL, a. Offensive to the taste; nauscous; 6X- 
citing aversion in the natural or moral taste. x 

DIS-GUSTING, ppr. 1. Provoking aversion; offending the 
taste, 2 a. Provoking dislike; odious; hateful. 


p yates 
DIS-FURNISH-ING, ppr. Depriving of furniture or appa- | DIS-GUST'ING-LY, adv. In a manner to give disgust. 


ratus. 
! DIS-GAL'LANT, v. t. To deprive of gallantry. 
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| DISH, n. [Sax. disc.] 


1. A bread, open vcssel, used fcr 
serving up meat and various kinds of food at the table. 


t Obsolete. — 


DIS 


2 The meat or provisions served in a dish. Hence, any 
particular kind of food.—3J. Among miners, a trongh in 
which ore is measured. 

DISH, r.e. To putin a dish. 

DISH-€LOTH, Ie. A cloth nsed for washing and wiping 

DISH-CLOUT. dishcs.—Swift. 

DISH -WASH-ER, ». The namc of a bird, the mergus. 

DISH-WA.TER, a. Water in which dishes are washed. 

DI3-HA-BIL'I-TATE, e. t. To disqualify. 

DIS-HA-BILLE’ (dís-a-bil), u. (Fr. deshabillé] An undress; 
a loose, negligent dress for the morning. But see desha- 
bille, the French, and more correct orthography. 

t DIS-HARTT. e. t... To drive from a habitation.—sShak. 

DIS-HAR-MO'NI-OUS, a Incongruous. 

! DIS-HAR'MO-NY, n. (dis and karmouy.] Want of harmo- 
ny: discord: incongruity. 

DI3-HEXRT'EN (dis-hürt'n), v. t. (dis and heart.) To de- 
rive of courage ; to impress with fcar.—Syvw. To dispirit; 
iscourage; depress; deject; deter; terrify. 

DIS-HEART’ENED, pp. or a. Discouraged; depressed in 
spirits; cast down. 

DI3-HEXRT'EN-ING, ppr. or a. Discouraging; depressing 
the spirita. 

DISHED’ (disht), pp. Put in a dish or dishes. 

! DIS-HEIR’ (diz-üáre), v. t. To dcbar from inhcriting. 

I DIS-HER1-SON, n. The act of disinheriting or cutting off 
from inhcritance.— Bp. Hall. 

DIS-HER'IT, v. t. (Fr. deshcriter.]} To cut off from an in- 
heritance. (Disinherit is oftener used.) 

DIS-HER'1-TANCE, n. The state of disheriting or of being 
disinhcrited.— Beaumont and Fletcher. 

DIS-HER'IT-ED, pp. Cut off from an inheritance or hered- 
itary succession. 

DIS-HER'IT-ING, ppr. Cutting off from an inheritance. 

DI-SHEV'EL (de-shev'el), v. t. (Fr. decheceler.] To spread 
the hair loosely; to suffer the hair of the head to hang 
neglicently, and to flow without confinement. 

RA ¿ To spread in disordcer.—Herbert. 

, pp.or a. Hanging looscly and negligently, 
without confinement: flowin in disopder. * á 

DI-SHEV'EL-ING, ppr. Spreading loosely.. 

DISHTNG, ppr. 1. 
cave; having the hollow form of a dish; as, dishing 
wheels. 


NIS-HONEST (diz-on'est), a. 1. Void of honesty ; destitute ` 


of probity, integrity, or good faith; having or exercising a 
disposition to deceive, chcat, and defraud; as, a dishonest 
associate. 2. Proceeding from fraud or marked by its as, 
a dishonest action. 3. Dis ed; dishonored; [j the 
sense in Latin.) 4. Disgraceful; ignominious; [jrom the 
Latin sense.) 5. Unchaste; lewd. Shak.—Syn. Unfaith- 
ful; faithless; fraudulent; knavish; perfidious. 

DIS-HON'EST-LY (diz-on'estly), adv. 1. In a dishonest 
manncr; without p faith, probity, or integrity ; with 
fraudulent views; knavishly. 2. Lewdly; unchastely.— 
Ecclesiasticus. 

DIS-HON'EST-Y (diz-on'est-y), n. 1. Want of probity or in- 
tegrity in principle; faithlesaness; a disposition to cheat 
or defraud, or to deceive and betray. 2. Violation of trust 
or of justice; frand; treachery ; any deviation from probi- 
ty or Integrity. 3. Unchastity ; incontinence ; lewdness.— 
Shak. 4. Deceit; wickedness; shame.—2 Œr, iv. 

DIS-HON'OR (diz-on'or) n. [dis and konor.) Whatever 
constitutes a stain or blemish on the rcputation.—Syn. 
parece: ignominy ; shame; censure; reproach; oppro- 

rium. 

DIS-HON'OR, v. t. 1. To bring reproach or shame on; to 
stnin the character of; to lessen reputation. 2. To treat 
with indignity. 3. To violate the cnastity of. 4. To re- 
fuse or dccline to accept or pay, as a draft—Sywn: To dis- 
grace; shame; debase; degrade; debauch; pollute. 

DIS-HON'OR-A-BLE (diz-on'or-a-bl), a 1. Shameful; re- 
proachful; base; vile; bringing shame on; staining the 
character and lessening reputation. 2. Destitute of honor. 
3. In a state of neglect or disesteem. 

DIS-HON'OR-A-BLY, adv. 
ble manner. 

DIS-HON'OR-A-RY (diz-on'or.ary), a. Bringing dishonor 
on; tending to disgracc ; lesecning reputation. 

DIS.HON'ORED, pp. or a. Disgraccd; brought into dis- 


repute. 
DIS-HON'OR-ER, n. Onc who dishonors or disgraces ; one 
who treats another with indignity. 
DIS-HON‘OR-ING, ppr. Diegracing; bringing into disreputa; 
treating with indignity. 
DIS-HOKN', v. t. To deprive of horns.—Skak. 
DIS-HOKN ED’ (dis-hornd^, pp. Stripped of horns. 
DIS-HORMING, ppr. Depriving of horns. 
DIS-HÜ'MOR, n. Peevishness ; ill humor. 
DIS-IM-PARK’, v.t. To free from the barriers of a park ; to 
frec from restraints or seclusion.  ( Little used.) 
DIS-IM-PROVE'MENT, n. [dis and tmprovement.] Reduc- 
tion from a better to a worsc state.—Swift. [Litle used.) 
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| DIS-IN-4EN'E-OUS, a. 


utting in a dish or dishes. 2. a. Con- ` 


Reproachfully ; in a dishonora- | 


DIS 


! DIS.(N-€CAR"CER-ATE, r.t. To libcrate from prison; to ect 

| free from confineinent. [Not muck used. 

| DIS-IN-CLIN-A'TION, n. Want of inclination, want of pro- 
pensity, dcsire, or affection; expressing less than hatc.— 
ËvN. Unwillingness; disaffection ; alicnation ; dialike , 
aversion; repugnance. 

DIS-IN-CLINE’, r. t. (dis and incline.) To excite dislike or 
slight aversion; to make disatfected ; to alienate from. 
DIS-IN-CLINED’ (dis-in-klind), pp. or a. Not inclined; 

aversc. 
DIS-IN-CLIN'ING, ppr. Exciting dislike or slight aversion. 
DIS-IN-CLOSE’,, v. t. [dis aud inclose.) To open cn inclo- 
sure; to throw open what has been inclosed ; to dispark. 
DIsS-IN-CORPO-RATE, v. t. 1. To deprive of corporate 
powcrs; to disunite a corporate body. 2. To detach or 
scparate from a corporation or IET 
DIs-IN-COR'PO-RA-TED, pp. Deprived of corporate pow- 


crs. 
DIS-IN-CORPO-Ri-TING, ppr. Depriving of corporate 


wers. 

DIS.IN-COR-PO-RATION, a. Deprivatiun of the rights and 
privileges of a corporation.— Warton. 

DI3-IN-FE€T', v. t. [dis and infect.) To clcanse from in 
fection; to purify from contagious inatter. 

DIS-IN-FE€T'ANT, n. An agent for removing the causes 
of infcction, as chlorine. 

DIS-IN-FE€T'ED, pp. or a. Cleansed from infection. 

DIS-IN-FECTING, ppr. or a. oba ba from infection. 

DIS-IN-FE€'TION, n. Purification from infecting matter.— 


Med. AC ETT 

DIS-INGE-NO1TY, n. [dis and ingenuity.)  Mcanness of 
artifice ; unfairness; disingenuousncss ; want of candor.— 
Clarendon. [Little uscd.] 

1. Not open, frank, and candid ; 
meanly artful; {applied to persons.) 2. Meanly artful ; un- 
becoming true nonor and dignity; as, disingenuous con- 
duct.—SYN. Unfair; illiberal; crafty; sly; cunning. 

DIS-IN-GEN'U-OUS-LY, adv. In ú disingenuous manner; 
unfairly; not opcnly and candidly; with secret manage- 
ment. 

: DIS-IN-GENY-OUS-NESS, n. 1. Unfairness; want of can 
dor; low craft. 2. Characterized by unfairness, as con- 
duct or practices. 

DIS-IN-HABTT-ED, a. Deprived of inhabitants. 

DIS-IN-HERT-SON, n. 1. The act of cutting off from he 
reditary succession ; the act of disinheriting.—Bacon. 2 
The state of being disinherited.— Taylor. 

DIS-IN-HERTT, v. t. To cut off from hereditary right; to 
dcprive of an inheritance; to prevent, as an heir, from 
coming into possession of any propcrty or right. 

DIS-IN-HERTT-ED, pp. or a. Cut off from an inheritance 

DIS-IN-HERTT-ING, ppr. Depriving of an hereditary estate 


or right. 
DIS-IN-HOME, v. t. To disinter. 
DIS-IN‘TE-GRA-BLE, a. That may be separated into inte- 
t parn; capable of disintegration. 
DIS-IN E-GRATE, v. t. [dis and integer.) To separate the 
integrant arts of.—XKirwan. 
DIS-IN'TE-GRA-TED, pp. or a. Separated into integrant 
parts without chemical action. 
DIS-IN‘TE-GRA-TING, ppr. Separating into integrant parts. 
| DIS-IN-TE-GRATION, n. The act of separating integrant 
parts of a substance. 
DIS-IN-TER', v. t. (dis and inter.) 1. To take out of a grave 
or out of the earth. 2. Figuratively, to take out as from a 
ve; to bring from obscurity into view. 
DIS-IN"TER-ESS-ED. See DISINTERESTED. 

t DIS-IN'TER-ESS-MENT, n. Disinterestedness. 
DIS-IN‘TER-EST, n. [dis and interest.) 1. What is giu A 
to the interest or advantage; disadvantage; injury s (lin 

used.} 2 Indifference to profit; want of regard to pii- 
vate advantage. 

DISINTER-EST, v.t. To disengage from private interest 

| or personal advantage.—Feltkam. [Little used.) 

, DIS-IN‘TER-EST-ED, a. 1. Free from self-interest ; having 

' mo separate personal interest or private advantage in a 
question or affair. 2. Not influenced or dictated by pri- 
vate advantage; as a disinterested act.—Syn. Unbiased; 
impartial; uninterested; indifferent. 

DIS-INTER-EST-ED-LY, adv. In a disinterested manner. 

DIS-IN"TER-EST-ED-NESS, n. The state or quality of hav- 
ing no separate personal interest or private advantage in a 
question or event ; freedom from bias or prejudice on ao 
count of private interest; indifference. 

DIS-INTER-EST-ING, a. Uninteresting. [Not used.) 

DIS-IN-TER MENT, n. The act of disinterring or taking out 
of the carth. 

DIS-IN-TER’RED (disin-terd^), pp. Taken out of the earth 


| or ve. 
DIS.IN-TER'RING, ppr. Taking out of the earth cr out of 
a prave. 
DIS'IN. HRALL', v. t. T> liberate from slavery, bondage, 
or servitude; to free or rescue from oppression. 
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DIS 
UISAN T'HRALL ED’ (dis-in-thrawld), pp. Set free from 
bondage. 
sg a a sa per. Delivering from slavery or serv- 
tude. 
DIS-IN-THRALLMENT, n. Liberation from bondage; 
emancipation from slavery.—E. Nott. 
t DIS-IN"TRI-CATE, v. t. To disentangie.—Dict. 
DIS-IN-URE, v. t. [dis and inure.) To deprive of familiarity 
or custom.—M iton. 
DIS-IN-URED’, pp. Deprived of familiar custom. 
DIS-IN-VA-LID'I-TY, n. Want of validity. 
DIS.IN-VITE', v. t. To recall an invitation.— Finat. 
DIS-IN-VTT'ING, ppr. Retracting an invitation. 
DIS-IN-VOLVE' (dis-in-volv), v. & To uncover; to unfold 
or unroll; to disentangle.—More. 
DIS-IN-VOLV ED’, pp. Unfolded ; disentangled. 
DIS-IN-VOL V'ING, ppr. Frecing from entanglement. 
DIS-JE€'TION, n. (L. disjectio.) A casting down or dissi- 


pating. 

DIS-JOIN', v. t. [dis and join.) To part asunder.—SvN. To 
disunite; separate; sever; detach; dissever; sunder. 

DIS-JOIN ED (dis-joind^, pp. Disunited ; separated. 

DIS-JOIN'ING, ppr. Disuniting; severing. 

DIS-JOINT, v. t. [dis and joint.) 1. To separate a joint; to 
separnte parts united by joints. 2 To put out of joint ; to 
force out of its socket; to dislocate. 3. To separate at 
junctures; to break at the part where things are united 
by cement 4. To break in pieces; to separate united 
parts. 5. To break the natural order and relations of a 
thing; to make incoherent. 

DIS-JOINT', v. £ To fall in pieces.—SAak. 

DISJOINT, a. Disjointed.—Shak. 

DISJOINTED, pp. or a. Separated at the joints; parted 
limb from limb; carved; put out of joint; not coherent. 

PE SONT ED NESS; n. State of being disjointed.— Ed. 


DIS-JOINTING, ppr. Separating joints; disjoining limb 
from limb; breaking at the sams or junctures ; rendering 
incoherent. 

DIS-JOINT LY, ado. In a divided state.—Sandys. 

t DIS-JU-DI-CATION, n. [L. dijudicatio.] Judgment; de- 
termination.— Boyle. 

DIS-JUN€T', a. [L. disjunctus.] Disjoined; separated. 

DISJUNCTION, n. (L. disjunctio.} The act of disjoining ; 
disunion ; separation; a parting. 

DIS-JUNETIVE, a. 1. Separating; disjoining. 2. Incapable 
of union. Greo.—J3. In grammar, a disjunctive conjunction 
is a word which unites sentences in construction, but dis- 
joins the sense; as, I love him, or I fear him.—4. In logic, 
a disjunctive proposition is one in which the parts are op- 
posed to each other, by means of disjunctives ; as, it ts 
either day or night. 

DIS-JUNETIVE, n. A word that disjoins. 

DISJJUNCTYVE-LY, adv. In a disjunctive manner; sep- 


arately. 

DISK, n. [L. discus.) 1. The face or visible surface of a ce- 
lestial body. as of the sun, moon, or planets. 2. A quoit; 
a piece of stone, iron, or copper, inclining to an oval fig- 
ure, which the ancients hurled by the help of a leathern 
thong tied round the person’s hand, and put through a 
hole Ta the middle.—3. In botany, the whole surface of a 
leaf; the central part of a radiate compound flower. Also, 
a term applied to certain bodies or projections between 
the base of the stamens and of the ovary, but part of neither. 

DIS-RIND'NESS, n. 1. Want of kindness; unkindness ; 
want of affection. 2. Tl! turn; injury; detriment. 

DIS-LIKE' n. 1. Contrariety of feeling; a moderate de- 
grec of hatred. 2. Discord; disagreement. — Fair faz ; [not 
ín use.]—SvN. Disapprobation ; disinclination; displeas- 
ure ; disrelish ; distaste; aversion; antipathy; repugnance ; 
disgust. 

DIS-LIKE' v. t. 1. To disapprove; to regard with some 
aversion or displeasure. 2 To disrelish; to regard with 
some di t, as food. 

DIS-LIK E D (dis-likt), pp. Disapproved ; disrelished. 

t DIS-LIKEFYL, a. Disliking; disaffected.—Spenser. 

DIS-LIK’EN, v... To make unlike.—Skak. 

DIS-LIK' EN ED (-lik’nd), pp. Made unlike. 

DIS-LIKE'NESS, x. [dis and likeness.) Unlikeness; want 
of resemblance, dissimilitude.— Locke. 

DIS-LIR'ER, n. One who disapproves or dierelishes. 

DIS-LIKING, ppr. Disapproving; disrelishing. 

DIS-LIMB’ (dis-lim^, v. t. To tear the limbs from. 

DIS-LIMBED', pp. Torn limb from lifhb. 

t DIS-LIMN' (dis-lim), v. t. To strike out of a picture. 

DIS'LO-€ATE, v. t. (iis. and L. locus.) To displace; to put 
out of its proper place; 
to disjoint; to move a 

DETOSATE q 

A me 

DISLO-€X-TED, ¢% Out of joint. 

DIS'LO-€A-TED, pp. Removed from its proper place; put 
out of joint. 


icularly, to put out of joint; 
one from its socket, cavity, or 
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DIS 


DIS'LO-€A.-TING, ppr. Putting out of its proper place, or 
out of joint. i 

DIS-LO-€A TION, x. 1. The act of moving from ita prop 
er place; particularly, the act of removing or forcing a 
bone from its sockct; luxation. 2. The etate of being dis. 
a aig 3. A joint displaced —4. In geoloyy, the 

isplacement of parts of rocks or portions of strata from 
the situations which they originally occupied. 

DIS-LODGE’ (dis-lodj), v. t. (dis and lodge.) 1. To remove 
or drive from a lodge or place of rest; to drive from tho 
piace where a thing naturally rests or inhabits. 2 'l'o 

rive from a place of retirement or retreat. 3. To drive 
from any place of rest or habitation, or from any station. 
4. To remove an army to other quarters. 

DIS-LODGE’, v. i. To go from a place of rest. 

DIS-LODG ED: (dis-lodjd^, pp. riven from a 1 or 
place of rest ; removed from a place of habitation, or from 
any station. 

DIS-LODG'TNG, ppr. Driving from a lodge, from a place of 
rest or retreat, or from any etation. 

DIS-LOY'AL, a. [dis and layed) 1. Not true to allegiance . 
false to a sovereign. 2 False to one's duty; as, a disloyal 
knave.—Shak. 3. Not true to the marriage-bed.—Shak. 
4. False in love; not constant. Joknson.—Sywn. Disobe- 
dient; faithless ; treacherous; perfidious ; dishonest; in- 
constant. 

DIS-LOY’AL-LY, adv. Ina disloyal manner ; with violation 
of faith or duty to a sove ; faithlessly; perfidiously. 
DIS-LOY'AL-TY, n. 1. Want of fidelity to a sovereign ; vio- 

lation of allegiance, or duty to a prince or sovereign au- 

NH: 2. Want of fidelity in love.—SAak. 

DIS'MAL,a. Productive of horror or distress. —S YN. Drea. 
P lonesome ; gloomy; dark; doleful; horrid ; dire; 

ful; frightful; horrible; lamentable ; dolorous ; ca- 
lamitous ; sorrowful; sad; melancholy ; unfortunate; un- 


pig NAL.LY, adv. Gloomily; horribly; sorrowfuly ; um 
comfortably. 

DIS NAL-NESS. *. Gloominess; horror. 

DIS-MAN'TLE, v. t. [dis and mantle] 1. To deprive of 
dress; to strip; to divest. 2. To loose; to throw open. 
—3. More generally, to deprive or strip of apparatus, or 
furniture; to unrig. 4. To deprive or strip of military 
furniture. 5. To deprive of outworks or forts. 6. To 
break down. 

DIS-MAN'TL ED, pp.ora. Divested ; stripped of furniture, 
unrigged. 

DIS-MAN'TLING, ppr. Stripping of dress; depriving of ap- 

aratus or furniture. 

DIS-MÁASK' v. t. [dis and mask] To strip off a mask; to 
uncover; to remove that which conceals, 

DIS-MASKED’ (dis-müskt), pp. Divested of a mask ; strip 

ed of covering or disguise; uncovered. 

DIS-MASR'ING, ppr. Stripping of a mask or covering. 

DIS-MÁST', v. t. ais and mast.) To deprive of a mast or 
masts; to break and carry away the masts from. 

DIS-MXST'ED, pp. ora, Deprived of a mast or masta. 

DIS-MXST'ING, ppr. Stripping of masts. 

DIS-MXST'MENT, n. The act of dismasting; the state of 
being dismasted.— Marshall. 

DIS-MAY’, v. t. [Sp. desmayar.) To deprive of that stren 
or firmness of mind which constitutes courage; to sink 
the spirits or resolution ; hence, to produce fright or ter- 
ror.—SyN. To terrify; fright; affright; frighten; appall ; 
daunt; dishearten ; dispirit ; discourage ; deject; depress. 

DIS-MAY‘, n. (Sp. desmayo.) Fall or loss of courage ; a sink- 
ing of the spirits ; depression ; dejection ; a yielding to 
fear ; that loss of firmness which is effected by fear or ter 
ror.—Syw. Dejection ; discouragement; depression ; fear ; 
fright ; terror. 

DIS-MAY ED (dis-m&de^, pp. ora. Disheartencd ; deprived 
of courae 

t DIS-MAY’ED-NESS, n. A state of being dismayed; de- 
jection of courage ; dispiritedness. 

DIS-MAY'FUL, a. Full of dismay.—Spenser. [Obs.] 

DIS-MAY'ING, ppr. Depriving of courage. 


DISME, | (deem), n. [Fr.] A tenth part; a tithe —Ayliffe. 


DYME, 

DIS-MEM'BER, v. t. 1. To divide limb from limb ; to sep- 
arate a member Lim, Ud body; to tear or cut in pieces. 
2. To separate a part from the main body.—Srx. To dis- 
joint; dislocate ; dilacerate; mutilate ; divide ; sever. 

DIS-MEM’BERED, pp. ora. Divided member from mem- 
ber ; torn or cut in pieces; divided by the separation of a 
pant from the main body. 

DIS-MEN'BER-ING, ppr. Separating a limb or limbe from 
es body; dividing by taking a part or parts from the 


DIS. NEM’BER-ING, n. Mutilation.— Blackstone. 

DIS-MEM'BER-MENT, n. The act of severing a limb or 
limbs from the body, the act of tearing or cutting in pie- 
ces; mutilation; the act of severing a part from the main 
body; division; separation. 
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DIS 

DIS METTI ED. a. Destitute of fire or spirit.— Lieellya. 
{Not much used.) 

DIS-MISS, e. t. (L. dimissus.) 1. To «cud away; properly, 
to cive leave of doparture ; to permit to depart; implying 
authority in a person to retain or keep. 2. To discard; 
to discharge; to remove from office, service, or einploy- 
ment 2 mend ; to dispatch; as, to dismiss a courier 
in haste. 4. To eend or remove from a docket; to dis- 
continue. 

I DIS-NISS', m. Discharge; disruission. 

DIS-MISS'AL, @. Dismission. 

DIS-MISS ED’ (ur pp. or a. Sent away; permitted 
to depart; removed frorn office or employment. 

DIS-MISS‘ING, ppr. Sending away; giving leave to depart; 
removing from office or evrvicc. 

DIS-MIS'SÌșON, w. [L. dimissio.] 1. The act of sending 
away; leave to depart. 2. Removal trom office or em- 
ployment; discharge. 3. An act requiring departure.— 
Shak.; (not usual.) 4. Removal of a suit in equity. 

DIS-MISSYVE, a. Giving dismission. 

DIS-MORTGAGE (dis-mor'gaje), €. . To redecm from 
morteage.— Howell. 

DIS-MORTGAGED, pp. Redcemed from mortgage. 

DI3-MORTGAG-ING, ppr. Redeeming from ino 

DI3-MOUNT", v. £ (dis and mount.) 1. To alight from a 
horse; to descend or get off, as a rider from a beast, 9. 
To descend from an elevation. 

DIS-MOUNT,, e. & 1. To throw or remove from a horse; 
to unhorse. 2 To throw or bring down from any cleva- 
tion. 3. To throw or remove cannon or other artillery 
from their carriages; or to break the carriages or wheels, 
and render guns useless. 

DIS-MOUNTED, pp.ora. 1. Thrown from a horse, or from 
an elevation; unhorsed, or removed from horses by or- 
der. 2 Thrown or removed from cA. 

DIS-MOUNT'ING, ppr. Throwing from a horse; unhors- 
ing; removing from en elevation; throwing or removing 
from carriages. 

DISNATU-RAL-IZE, v.t. To make alien; to deprive of 
the privileges of birth. 

DIS-NAT'U-RAL-IZED (-natyuwral-izd), pp. Deprived of 
the privileges of birth. 

DIS-NA'TURED, a. Deprived or destitute of natural feel. 
ings ; unnatural. 

DIS-O-B£'D]-ENCE, n. [dis and obedience.) 1. Neglect or 
refusal to obey; violation of a command or prohibition ; 
the omission of that which is commanded to be done, or 
the doing of that which is forbid; breach of duty pre- 
scribed by authority. 2. Non-compliance ; [used of things.] 

DIS-O-BEDI-ENT, a. 1. Neglecting or refusing to obey; 
omitting to do what is commanded, or doing what is pro- 
hibited; refractory; not observant of duty or rules pre- 
ecribed by authority. 2. Not yielding to exciting force or 
power; [applied to things.) 

DIS-O-BEDI-ENT-LY, «dv. In a disobedient manner. 

DIS-O-BEY’ (dis-o-ba), v. t. [dis and obey.) To neglect or 
refuse to obey; to omit or refuse to do what is command- 
ed, or to do what is forbid ; to transgress or violate an or- 
der or injunction. 

DIS-O-BEYED (dis-o-báde^), pp. Not obeyed; neglected ; 


transgressed. 
DIS-O-BEY'TNG, ppr. Omitting or refusing to obey; viola- 
ting; trans dra as authority or law. 
DI-OB-LI-GATIO » R. [dis and obligation.) The act of 
disobliging; an offense; cause of Sat Camaat. 
DIS-OB'LI-GA-TO-RY, a. Releasing obligation. 
DIS-O-BLIGE' e. £ (See * OBLIGE.) 1. To do an act 
which contravenes the will or desires of another; to of. 
fend by an act of unkindness or incivility ; to injure in a 
slight degree. 2. To release from obligation.—Bishop 
Hall; [not used.) 
DIS-O-BLIÓ ED’ (dis-o-blijd^), pp. Offended; slightly in. 


I3-O-BLIGE/MENT, n. The act of disoblizing.—Milton. 
DIS-O-BLIGER, n. One who disobliges. 
DIS-O-BLIÓ'ZNG, ppr. 1. Offending; contravening the 
wishes of; injuring slightly. 2 a. Not obliging ; not dis- 
posed to gratify the wishes of another ; not disposed to 
please ; unkind; offensive ; unpleasing; unaccommoda- 


ting. 

DIS-O BLIGING-LY, ade. In a disobliging manner; of- 
fensively. 

DIS-O-BLIG‘ING-NESS, n. Offensiveness ; disposition to 
displease, or went of readiness to please. 

t DIS-O-PINION Cpin'yun), n. Difference of opinion. 

DIS-ORB ET* (dis-orbd^, a. (dis and orb.) Thrown out of 
the proper orbit.—Shak. 

DIS-OR'DER, x. (dis and order.) 1. Want of order or reg. 
ular disposition; immcthodical distribution. 2. A disturb- 
ing of the pence of society. 3. Neglect of rule. 4. Breach 
of laws; violation of standing rules, or institutions. 5. Ir. 
regularity, disturbance, or interruption of the functions of 
the animal economy. 6. Discomposure of the mind ; tur- 
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bulence of passions. 7. irregularity in the functiuns o 
the brain ; derangement of the intellect or reuson.—S* vw 
irregularity ; disarrangemcut; confusion ; tmnult; bustle 
disturbance ; illness ; indisposition ; sicknces ; malady 
distemper; discase. 

DE-OR'DER, v. t. 1. To break order; to disturb any reg- 
ular dispoeition or arrangement of things; to pnt out of 
inethod ; to throw into confusion. 2. To disturb or inter- 
rupt the natural functions of the animal economy ; to 
prodnce sickness or indisposition. 3. To disturb the mind. 
4. To disturb the regular operations of reason. 5. To de 
pose from holy orders.— Dryden ; (unusual.)-—3vw. To 
disarrange; de €; confuse ; discompose ; runie. 

DIS-OR'DERED, pp. Put out of order ; deranged; disturt- 
ed; discomposed ; confused ; sick; indisposed. 

DI3-OR"DER ED, a. Disorderly ; irregular; vicious; loose . 
unrestrained in behavior.— Shak. 

DIS-OR'DERED-NESS, n. A state of disorder or irregu 
lerity ; confusion. 

DIS-ORDER-ING, ppr. Putting out of order; disturbing tho 
arrangement of; discomposing. 

DIS-OR’DER-LI-NESS, n. State of being disorderly. 

DIS-OR’DER-LY, a. 1. Being without proper order or dis- 
position. 2, Acting without regularity; as, the disorderly 
inotions of the spirits. 3. Contrary to law; violating, or 
disposed to violate law and good order. 4. Inclined to 
break loose from restraint, as brutes.—Syn.. Irregular; 
immethodical; confused ; tumultuous; inordinate; in- 
temperate; unruly; lawless; vicious; loose. 

DIS-ORDER-LY, adv. 1. Without order, rule, or method, 
irregularly ; confusedly ; in a disorderly manner. 2. Ine 


manner violating law one qoos order; in a manner con- 
trary to rules or establi institutions. 

DIS-ORDI-NATE, a. Disorderly ; living irregularly. 

pete rh adv. Inordinately; irregularly; vb 
ciously. 

DIS-OR-GAN-I-ZA' TION, w. 1. The act of disorpanizing, 
the act of destroying organic structure, or connected sys 
tem; the act of destroying order. 2 The state of being 
disorganized. 

DIS-OR'GAN-IZE, v. t. To break or destroy organic struc- 
ture or connected system ; to dissolve regular system or 
union of parts. 

DIS-OR'GAN-IZED. pp. ora. Reduccd to disorder; being 
in a confused state. 

DIS-OR'GAN-IZ-ER, n. One who disorganizes ; one who 
destroys or attempts to interrupt regular order or sys- 
tem; one who introduces disorder and confusion. 

DIS-OR'GAN-IZ-ING, ppr. 1. Destroying regular and con- 
nected system ; throwing into confusion. a. Disposed 
or tending to disorganize. 

DIS-0'RIENT-i.TED, a. Turned from the east; zirned 
from the right direction. 

DIS-0WN', v. . 1. Not to own; to refuse to acknowledge 
as belonging to one's self. 2. Not to allow or admit as be- 
longing to another.—Sxw. To disavow; disclaim; deny ; 
renounce ; disallow. 

DIS-OWN ED (diz-oónd^, pp.ora. Not owned ; not acknow}- 
edged as one's own; denied ; disallowed. I 

DIS-0WN'TNG, ppr. Not owning; denying; disallowing. 

DIS-0WN'MENT, n. Act of disowning. . 

DIS-OX'Y-DATE, v. t. To reduce from oxydation; to ro- 
duce from the state of an oxyd, by disengaging oxygen 
from a substance. 

DIS-OX'Y-Di-TED, pp. Reduced from the state of an oxyd. 

DIS-OX'Y-DA-TING, ppr. Reducing from the state of an 


oxyd. 
DIS-OX-Y-DA'TION, ». The act or process of freeing from 
oxygen, and reducing from the state of an oxyd.—Afed. 


Repos. 

DIS-OX'Y-6EN-ATE, v. t. (dis and ozygenate) To deprive 

of ox š 

DISOX'Y-OEN.X-TED, pp. Freed from oxygen. 

DIS-OX’Y-GEN-4-TING, ppr. Freeing from oxygen. 

DIS-OX-Y-6EN-A'TION, n. The act or process of separating 
oxygen from any substance containing it. 

t DIS-PACE, v. i. To range about.—Spenser. 

DIS-PAIR', v.t. [dis and patr.) To separate a pair or couple 
— Beaumont and Fletcher. 

DIS-PAIRED' pp. Partcd; separated. 

DIS-PAIRING, ppr. Parting a couple or patr. 

t DIS-PAND, v. t. (L. dispando. o display.—Dict. 

f DIS-PAN'SION, n. The act o spresdipg or displaying. 

DIS-PAR'A-DISED (dis-par'a-dist), a. [ and ise. 
Removed from paradise. 

DIS-PAR'AÓE, v. t. (Norm. desperager.] 1. To marry oni 
to another of inferlor condition or rank ; to dishonor bj 
an unequal match or marrisge against the rules of de 
cency. 2. To match unequally; to injure or dishonor by 
union with something of inferior excellence. 3. To in 
jure or dishonor by a comparison with somcthing of less 
value or excellence. 4. To treat with contempt; to low- 
er in rank or estimation ; to bring reproach on; to debase 
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by words or actions; to dishonor.—8vN. To depreciate ; 
undervalue ; vilify ; reproach; detract from ; derogate 
from; decry; dcgrade. 

DIS PAR'AOED, pp. Marricd to ono beneath his or her con- 
dition ; uncqually matched ; dishonored or injurcd by com- 
parison with something inferior ; undervalucd ; vilified ; 
dcbased ; reproached. 

OIS-PAR’AGE-MENT, n. 1. The matching of a man or 
woman to one of inferior rank or condition, and against 
the rules of decency. 2. Injury by union or comparison 
with something of inferior excellence.—JoAsson. 3. Dim- 
inution of value or excellence; followed by to.—8yn. In- 

ity ; dcrogation ; detraction; reproach; dishonor: 

debasement; degradation ; disgrace. . 

DIS-PAR'AQ-ER, t. Onc who disparages or dishonors ; one 
who vilifies or disgraces. 

DIS-PAR'AG-ING, ppr. or a. Marrying one to another of in- 
fcrior condition ; depreciating in the estimation of others ; 
vilifying ; disgracing ; dishonoring. 

DIS-PAR'AG-ING-LY, edo. In a manner to disparage or dis- 
honor. 

DIS'PAR-ATE, e. (L, disparata.) Unequal; unlike; dissim- 
flar.— Robinson. 

DISPAR-ATES, n. pl. Things so unequal or unlike, that 
they can not be com d with each other. 

DIS-PART-TY, n. [Fr. disparité] Difference in degree, in 
age, rank, condition, or excellence.—SvN. Inequahty ; un- 
likeness; dissimilitude ; disproportion. 

DIS-PARK’, v. t. 1. To throw open a park; to lay open. 
2. To set at large; to release from confinement 

DIS-PARKED’ (-p&rkt), pp. Disinclosed ; set at large. 

DIS-PARK'TNG, x. Act of throwing open a park. 

t DIS-PXRR'LE, v. & To scatter abroad; to disperse. 

DIS-PART,, v. t. (dis and pert; Fr. departir.) To part asun- 
der ; to divide; to separate; to sever; to burst; to rend ; 
to rive or aplit.—Müton. 

DIS-PART, c. £ To separate; to open; to cleave. 

DIS-PART, n. In gunnery, the difference between the 
tbickness of the metal of a piece of ordnance at the 
mouth and at the brecch. 

DIS-PART, v.e. In gunnery, to set a mark on the muzzle- 
ring of a piece of ordnance. 

PA ERT D, pp.or e. Divided; separated ; parted ; rent 
asunder. 

DIS-PARTING, ppr. Severing; dividing; bursting ; cleav- 


in 
DIS PASSION Cpssh'un) n. Freedom from passion; an 
ancdisturbed state of the mind; apathy. 
Q-2&-PAS'SION-ATE, a. 1. Free from ion; unmoved by 
feelings; as, a dispassionate speaker. 2. Not dictated by 
passion ; not proceeding from temper or bias; as, a dis- 
passionate speech.—SvN. Calm; cool; composed ; serene; 
temperate ; moderate ; impartial. 
IDIS-PAS'SION-A-TED, a. ol; free from passion. 
OSTA RIONATELY, ado. Without passion; calmly; 
coolly. 
I DIS-PAS'SIONED, e. Free from passion.— Donne. 
DIS-PATCH’, v. t. (Fr.depécher.] 1. To send or send away ; 
particularly applied to the sending of meseengers, agents, 
and letters on special business, and often implying haste. 
2. 'To send out of the world; to put to death. 3. To ex- 
ecute speedily.—SYN. To expedite; hasten; specd ; ac- 
celerate ; rm; conclude ; finish ; slay ; kill. 
t DIS-PATCH’, v. £ To conclude an affair with another ; to 
transact and finish.—SAak. 
DIS-PATCH', n. 1. Speedy performance; execution or 
transaction of business with due diligence. 2. Expedi- 
tion; due diligence; as to go with dispatch. 3. Conduct; 
management.—Shak. ; [not used.) 4. A letter sent or to 
be sent with expedition, by & mossenger express; or a 
letter on some affair of etate, or of public concern; or a 
ae of letters, sent by some public officer, on public 
usinese. 
DIS-PATCHED’ (die-pacht), pp. Sent with haste or by a 
courier express; sent out of the world; put to death; 
erformed ; finished. 
DIS-PATCH'ER, n. 1 One who dispatches; one who kills. 
2. One who sends cu a special errand. 
DIS-PATCH'FUL, a. Bent on haste; indicating haste ; in- 
tent on speedy execution of business. 
DIS-PATCHING, ppr. Sending away in haste; putting to 
death : executing ; finishing. 
DIS'PA-THY, n. Want of passion. 
DIS-PAU'PER, v. t. To deprive of the claim of a pauper to 
mes support; to reduce back from the state of a pauper. 
DIS-PAU'PERED, pret. and pp. Brought from the state of 
a pauper. 
DIS PAU'PER-ING, ppr. Bringing from the condition of a 


pauper. 

DIS-PEL', v. t. (L. dispello.] To scatter by driving or force. 
—Syn. To dissipate; disperse ; drive away ; banish. 

DEBES LED (dis-peld^), pp. Driven away ; scattered ; dis- 
sipate 
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DIS-PEL'LING, ppr. Driving away; diaperning - 

f DIS-PENCE;, n. Expense; cost; prolurion Spent 
DIS-PEND, v. t. (L. dispedo.] To spend; to lay oat: to 
consume.—Spenser. [Lütle used.) See ExrxNp. i 

DIS-PEND'ER, n. One who distributes. 

DIS.PENS'A-BLE, a. That may be dispensed with. 

DIS.PENS'A-BLE-NESS, n. The capability of being dis. 
pensed with.—Hammond. 

DIS-PENS'A-RY, n. A house, place, or shop in which med. 
icines are dispensed to the poor, and medical advice given 


8. 

DIS-PEN-SA'TION, n. [L. dispensatio.) 1. Distribution , 
the act of dealing out to different persons or places. 2. 
The dealing of God to his creatures; the distribution of 
good and evil, natural or moral, in the divinc government. 

The granting of a license, or the license itself, to do 
what is forbidden by laws or canons, or to otnit some. 
thing which is commanded ; exemption. 4. That which 
is dispensed or bestowed ; a system of principles and rites 
enjoined; as, thc Christian dispensation. ° 

DIS-PENS'A-TIVE, a. Granting dispensation. 

DIS-PENS'A-TIVE-LY, adv. By dispensation.— Wotton. 

DIS-PEN-SA' TOR, n. (L.] One whose employment is tu 
deal out or distribute; a dispenser. [Little used. 

DIS.PENS'A-TO-RY, a. Having power to grant dispensa- 


tions. 

DIS-PENS'A-TO-RY, n. A book containing the method of 

reparing the various kinds of medicines. 

DIS-PENSE’ (dis-pens’), v. t. (Fr. dispenser.} 1. To deal or 
divide out in parts or portions; to distribute. Tho stew- 
ard dispenses provisions to every man, according to his 
directions 2. To administer; to apply, as laws to partic- 
ular cases; to distribute justice.—1. T' dispense wit, to 
permit not to take effect; to neglect or pass by; to sus- 
pend the operation or application of something. 2. To 
excuse from; to give leave not to do or observe what is 
required orcommandcd. 3. To permit the want of a thing 
which is useful or convenient; or, in the vulgar phrase, to 
do without. 

t RIS-PENSE’, n. 1. Dispensation.— Milton. 
profusion.—Spenser. 

DIS-PENS ED (dis-penst), gp Distributed; administered. 

DIS.PENS'ER, n. One who dispcnscs; one who distrib- 
utes ; one who administers 

DIS-PENS'ING, ppr. 1. Distributing; administering. 2 a. 
That may dispense with ; granting dispensation ; that may 
grant license to omit what is required by law, or to do 

DISTRO’ PLE (pee py, [dis and people.) To d 

M -pee'pl), v. t. [dis and people. o depopu- 
late; to empty of inhabitants, as by destrdetion, expul- 
sion, or other means.—Milton. 

DIS-PEOPLED (-pee'pld), pp. Depopulated ; deprived of 
inhabitants. 

DIS.PEO'PLER, n. Onc who depopulates ; a depopulator ; 
that which ues of inhabitants. 

DIS-PEO'PLING (dis-pee'pling), ppr. Depopulating. 

t DIS-PERGE’ (dis-perj), v. t. lu dispergo.] To sprinkle. 

DISPERM'OUS, a. (Gr. di, dis, and oxepya.} In 
seeded ; containing two seeds only. 

DIS-PERSE’ (dis-pers’), v. t. (L. dispersus.) To drive asun- 
der; to cause to separate into different parts; as, to dis- 
perse a crowd; the fog is dispersed.—Syn. To scatter; dis 
sipate ; dispel; spread; diffuse; distribute ; deal out. 

DIS-PERSE' v. £ 1. To be scattered ; to separate; to go 
or move into different parts. 2. To be scattered ; to van- 


ish ; as Peor vapors. 

DIS-PERS (ais pore pp. or a. Scattered; driven 
art ; diffused; dissipated. 

DIS-PERS'ED-LY, adv. In a dispersed manner ; separately. 


— Hooker. 

DIS-PERS'ED-NESS, n. The state of being dispersed or 
scattered. 

DIS-PERSENESS, n. Thinness; a scattered state.— Brere- 
wood, (Little used.] 

DIS-PERS'ER, n. One who disperses.—Spectator. 

DIS-PERS'NG, ppr. Scattering; dissipating. 

DIS-PER'SION, n. 1. The act of scattering. 2 The state 
of being scattered, or separated into remote parts.—3. By 
way of eminence, the scattering or separation of the human 
family at the building of Babel.—4. In optics, tho separa- 
tion of light into its different colored rays. This crises 
from their different refrangibilities.—5. [Ín medicine and 
surgery, the removing of inflammation from a part, and 
restoring it to its natural state. 

DIS-PERSTVE, a. Tending to scatter or dissipate. 

DIS-PIR'IT, v. t. [dis and spiri.) 1. To deprive of courage, 
to impress with discouragement or fcar. 2 To exhaust 
the spirits or vigor of the body.—Collier; [not urual.j— 
Syn. To dishearten; discourage; deject; damp; depress ; 
cast down; intimidate; daunt; affright; frighten; terrify. 

DIS-PYRIT-ED, pp. or a. Disco ; depressed in spir 
its; dejected; intimidated. _ 

DIS-PYR'IT-ED-LY, adv. In a dispirited manner. 


2. Expense, 
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DIF PLETE ED NESS, m. Want of courage ; depression of 

spirits. 

DIS-PYRIT-ING, ppr. or a. Discouraging ; dishcartening ; 
heed § intimidating. 

ART OUS, a Huving no pity; cruel; furious.— 
yw reer. 

t Di2.PTT'E-OUS.LY, adr. Maliciously. 

DIS-PLiCE, e. & [dis and place) 1. To pnt out of the 
usual or proper placo; to removo from ita place. 2 To 
remove from any state, condition, office, or dignity. 3. 
To disorder. Skhak.—Svx. To disarrangu; derange; dis- 
niiss ; discard. 

DIS-PLAC ED (dis-plást), pp. Removed from the proper 
place; deranged; disordered ¢ renioved from an office 
or state. 

DIS-PLACEMENT, n. (Fr. deplacement.) The act of dis- 
placing; the act of removing from the usual or proper 

lace, or from a state, condition, or oftice.—Asiat. Res. 

DI3S-PLA'CEN-CY, n. (L. displicemtia.] Incivility ; that 
whicn roe aaa or disobliges. 

DI3.PLACATNG, ppr. Puring out of the usual or proper 

lace; removing from an otlicc, state, or coudition. 

DIS-PLANT, t. t... 1. To pluck up or to remove a plant. 2. 
To drive away or reniove from the usual place of resi- 
dence, as a nation. 3. To "por inhabitants, as a country. 

DIS-PLANT-ATION, n. 1. The rcmoval of a plant. 2, 
The removal of inhabitants or resident people. 

DIS-PLANT'ED, pp. 1. Removed from the place where it 
grew,asa plant. 2. Removed from the place of residence. 
3. Deprived of inhabitants. 

DIS-PLANTING, ppr. Removing, as a plant. 

DIS-PLANT ING, wm. Removal from a nxed place. 

DIS-PLAT, v. t. To untwist; to uncurl.—Hakewill. 

DIS-PLAY', v. t. (Fr. deployer.] 1. Literally, to unfold ; 
hence, to open; to spread wide; to expand; os, to display 
a body of troops. 2 To spread before the eyes or mind ; 
to make manifost; as, to display wisdom. 3. To carve; 
to dissect and open. 4. To sct to view ostentatiously, 5. 
To discover.—Spenser ; [obs.] 6. To open; to unlock.— 
B. Jonon [obs.]—3vN. To exhibit; show; spread owt; 

arade. 

DIS-PLAY’, v. i, To talk without restraint; to make a 

eat show of words.— Shak. š 

DIS-PLAY’, w. 1. An opening or unfolding; an exhibition 
of any thing to the view. 2 Show; exhibition. 

DIS-PLA Y EÙ (dis-pláde^, pp. Unfolded; opened; spread; 
expanded; exhibited to view; manifested. 

DIS-PLAY’ER, n. He or that which displays. 

DIS-PLAYT1NG, ppr. Unfolding; spreading; exhibiting ; 
manifesting. 

t DIS'PLE, v. t. To discipline; to chastise.—Spenser. 

t DIS-PLEAS'ANCE (dis-pléz'ans), n. (Fr. deplaisance] An- 

r; discontent. —Spenser. 

DIS-PLEAS’ANT (dis-plcz'ant), a. Unpleasing; offensive ; 
unpleasant. [Little used.) 

DIS-PLEASE' (dis-pleez^, v. t. (dis and please.) 1. To make 
angry. somctimcs in a slight degree. 2. To excite disgust 
or aversion in. 3. To be disagrceable to.—Syn. To offend ; 
disgust; vex; chafe; anger. 

DIS-PLEASE', v. £ To disgust; to raise aversion. 

DIS-PLEAS ED" (ale pleoza . pp. Offended; disgusted. 

DIS-PLEAS’ED-NESS, n. Displeasure; uneasiness. 

DIS-PLEASING, ppr. or a. Giving offense ; offensive to the 
cye, to ed salad to the smcll, or to the taste; disgusting ; 

i ceable. 

DIS-PLE£AS'[ING-NESS, ^». Offensiveness ; the quality of 

giving some degree of disgust. 

DIS-PLEAS'URE (dis-plezh’ur), ^. 1. Some irritation or 
uncasiness of the mind, occasioned by any thing that 
counteracts desire or command, or which opposes justice 
and a sense of propriety. 2. Cause of irritation. 3. State 
of disgrace or disfavor.—SYN. Dissatisfaction; disappro- 
bation; distaste; dislike; anger; indignation; offense. 

t DIS-PLEASURE, v. . To displcase.— Bacon. 

t DIS'PLI-CENCE, n. [L. displicentia.] Dislike. 

DIS-PLODE, v. t. (L. displodo.] To vent, discharge, or 
burst with a víolcnt sound.— Milton. 

DIS-PLODE' v.i To burst with a loud report; to explode. 

DIS-PLOD'ED, pp. Dischargcd with a loud report. 

DIS-PLODING, ppr. Discharging or bursting with a loud 


r rt. 
DIS PLOSION (dis-plózhun), x. The act of disploding ; a 
sudden bursting with 8 loud report; an explosion. 
DIS-PLOSIVE, a. Noting displosion. 
DIS-PLUME’, v. t. To strip or deprive of plumes or feath- 
ers; to strip of badges of honor.— Burke. 
DIS-PLUM ED (dis-plümd^, pp. Stripped of plumes. 
DIS-PLUM'ING, ppr. Depriving of plumcs. 
DI-SPON'DEE, n. In Greek and Latin poetry, a double spon- 
dec, consisting of four long syllables. 
DIS-PÓNGE. ‘Se DisPUNGE. 
DIS-PORT, n. [dis and sport.) Play; 


sport; pastime; diver- 
sion; amusemcnt; merriment.—Milion. 
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DIS-PORT, v. £ Tu play; to wanton; to move lightly and 
without rostraint; to move in gayety. 

DIS-PORT, e.& To divert or amuse.— Shak. 

DIS-PORT', v. t. To remove from a port.— Chalmers. 

DIX PORTED; pp. Playcd; moved lightly and without re 
straint. 

DI3-PORT'ING, PAID: wantoning. 

DIS-PÖRT MENT, n. Act of disportiug ; play.—More. 

DIS-POS'A-DLE, a. Subject to disposal ; Not previously en- 
gaged or employed; free to be used or employed. 

DIS-POS’AL ( pore), n. 1. The act of disposing; a set- 
ting or arranging. 2. Regulation, order, or arrangement 
of things, in the inora] government of God. 3. Power of 
ordering, arranging, or distributing; as, the disposal of 
affairs. 4. Power or t of bestowing; as, the disposal 
of offices. 5. The passing into a new state or into ncw 
hands; as, a disposal in marriage.—Syn. Disposition ; dis- 

AROR i managcment ; conduct ; government ; distri- 
ution. 

DIS-POSE' s. SIRE disposer.) 1. To place in order. 2. To 
set in rigllt order. 3. To apply to a particular purpose. 
4. To sct, place, or turn to a particular cnd or conse- 
qucuce. 5. To form for any purpose. 6. To sct the mind 
in a particular frame.—Syn. To set; arrange ; order; dis- 
tribute ; adjust ; regulate ; adapt ; fit ; incline ; bestow ; 


give. 

To dispose of.—1. To part with; to sell; to alienate. 2 To 
part with to another; to put into anothcr's hand or power; 
to bestow. 3. To give avray or transfcr by authonty. 4. 
To dircct the course of a thing. 5. To place in any con- 
dition. 6. To direct what to do or what course to pursue, 
T. To use or employ. 8. To put away. 

t DIS-POSE', v. à. To bargain; to make terma.— Skak. 

t DIS-POSF’, n. 1. Disposal; power of disposing; manage 
ment 2. Dispensation ; act of government 3. Disposi- 
tion; cast of behavior. 4. Disposition; cast of mind; in 

DISPOSED (dis-pizd’) rd ged; placed 

is-pózd^, pp. Setin order; arranged; placed; 
adjusted; applicd ; bestowed; inclined. — ^ 

DIS-POS'ER, n. 1. One who disposes; a distributor; a bo- 
stower; as, a disposer of gifts. 2. One who directs or reg- 
ulates; a director; a regulator. 3. That which disposea. 

DIS-POSING, ppr. Setting in order ; arranging; distribu- 
ting; bestowing ; regulating ; adjusting; governing, 

DIS-POS'ING, n. The act of arranging; regulation; diree- 


tion. 

DIS-PO-SY*TION (po ibu e [L. dispositio.) 1. The 
act of disposing, or state of being disposed. 2. Manner in 
which things or the parts of a complex body are placed 
or arranged. 3. Natural fitness or tendency; [applied te 
things.) 4. Temper or natura) constitution of the mind. 
5. The temper or frame of mind, as directed to perticular 
objects. 6. A giving away or giving over to another.— 
Syn. Disposal; adjustment ; regulation ; arrangcment ; 
distribution ; order ; method ; adaptation ; inchnation ; 

ropensity ; bestowment ; alicnatiun. 

pis. O-SI°TION-AL, a. Pertaining to disposition. 

t DIS-POST-TIVE, a. That implics disposal — Aylife. 

t DIS-POST.TIVE-LY, adv, In a dispositive manner ; 
tributively.— Brown. 

t DIS-POS1-TOR, n. A disposer.—In astrology, the planet 
which is lord of the sign where another planet is. 

DIS-POS-SESS' v. t. [dis and possess. o put out of pos- 
session, by any means; to deprive of the actual occupancy 
of a thing, particularly of land or real eatate; to disseize ; 
as, to dispossess of a farm. 

DIS-POS-SESSED (dis-pos-sest), pp. Deprived of posses- 
sion or occupancy. 

DIS-POS SESSTNG, ppr. Depriving of possession; disseia- 


DIS POS SESSION Cpos-sesh'un) m. The act of putting 
out of possession.— all, 

t DIS-POS'URE (dis-püzhur), n. 1. Disposal; the power of 
disposing ; management; direction. — Sandys. 2. State; 
posture ; Aporrear 

DIS-PRAISE’ (dis-práze), n. [dis and praise.) The imputa- 
tion of something improper or faulty; the opposite of 
praise.—SvN. Blame; censure; dishonor; reproach. 

DIS-PRAaISE', v.t. To blame; to ccnsure; to mention with 
disapprobation, or some degrce of reproach. 

DIS-PRAISED’ (dis-prázd^, pp. Blamed; censured. 

DIS-PRAIS‘ER, x. Onc who blames or dispraises. 

t DIS-PRAIS'I-BLE, a. Unworthy of commendation.— Dict 

DIS-PRAIS'ING, ppr. Blaming; consuring. 

DIS-PRAISING-LY, adv. By way of dispraise; with b.ame 
or some degree of reproach. 

DIS-PREAD' (dis-prcd^, v. & To spread in different ways, 
to extend or flow in diffcrent directions.—Pope. 

DIS-PREAD, v. i To expand or bc extended. 

DIS-PREADER, n. A publisher; a divulger. 

DIS-PRIS'ON (-priz’n), v. t. To sct frec from confinement 


— Bulwer. , 
t DIS-PRIVT-LEGE, v. t. To deprive of a privilege. 


* See Synopsis. 1, E, Y, &c., long.—K, É, 1, &c. short.—FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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DIS-PRIZE', v. t. To undcrvaluc.— Cotton. 

DI3.PRO-FESS', t. & To renounce thc profession of. 

DI3-PROF'IT, n. Loss; detriment; damage. [Little used.) 

DIs-PROOF' n. Confutation; reputation; a proving to bc 
falsc or erroneous. 

! DIS-PROP’ER-TY, v. t. To deprive of property; to dis- 

oseess.— Shak. 

DIS-PRO-POR'TION, n. 1. Want of proportion of one thing 
to another, or between tho parts of a thing; want of sym- 
metry. 2. Want of proper quantity, according to rules 
prescribed. 3. Want of snitableness or adequacy ; dis- 
parity; inequality ; unsuitableness. $ 

oS PRÓ-FOR TION, v.t. To make unsuitable in form, size, 
length, or quantity ; to violate symmetry in; to mismatch; 
to join unfitly. : . 

OIS-PRO-POR TION-A-BLE, a. Disproportional; not in 
proportion; unsuitable in form, size, or quantity to some- 
thing else. (Disproportional is the proper word.) . 

DIS-PRO-POR'TION-A-BLE-NESS, n. Want of proportion 
or symmctry ; unsuitableness to something else. 

DIS-PRO-POR'TION-A-BLY, adv. With want of proportion 
or symmetry; unsuitably to something else. 

DIS-PRO-POR-TION-AL, a. Not having due proportion to 
something else; not having proportion or symmetry of 
parts ; unsuitable in form or quantity; unequal; inade- 
quate. (This is the word which ought to be used for dis- 
proportionable.) 

OIS-PRO-POR-TION-ALT-TY, n. The state of being dis- 


proportional. 

DIS.PRO-POR'TION-AL-LY, adv. Unsuitably with respect 
to form, quantity, or value; inadequately ; unequally. 

DIS-PRO-PORTION-ATE, a. Not proportioned ; unsym- 
metrical; unsuitable to something else, in bulk, form, or 
value; inadequate. 

DIS-PRO-PORTION-ATE-LY, adv. 
degree; unsuitably ; inadequately. 

DIS-PRO-POR’TION-ATE-NESS, n. Unsuitableness in form, 
bulk, or value; inadequacy. 

DIS-PRO-PORTIONED, pp. or a. Not proportioned ; out 
of proportion ; disproportionate. 

DIS-PRO‘PRI-ATE, v. t. To destroy appropriation ; to with- 
draw from an grab aed use, See DISAPPROPRIATE. 

DIS-PROV'A-BLE (-proov’a-bl), a. Capable of being dis- 

roved or refuted. — Boyle. 

DIS-PROVE’, v. t. (dis and prove] 1. To prove to be false 
or erroneous; to refute; to confute. 2. To convict of 
the practice of error.—Hooker ; [obs.] 3. To disallow or 
cry VAN iier amid [o5s.] 

DIS-PROVED’ (dis-proovd), pp. Proved to be false or er- 
roncous; refuted. 

DIS-PROV ER, n. One who disproves or confutes. 

DIS-PROV'ING, ppr. Proving to be false or erroneous ; 
confuting; refuting. 

DIS-PUNGE, e.t. To expunge ; to erase; also, to discharge 
as from a spunge.—Shak. [Little used.] 

DIS-PUNTSH-A-BLE, a. (dis and punishable.] Without pe- 
nal restraint; not punishable.—Swift. 

t DIS-PURSE for disburse.—Shak. 

DIS PUE. VEY- (pur-và^, v. t. To unprovide. 

t DIS-PUR-VEY'ANCE, n. Want of provisions.— Spenser. 

* DISYPU-TA-BLE, a. That may be disputed; liable to be 
called in question, controverted, or contested ; controvert- 
ible; of doubtful certainty. 

t DIS-PU-TACT-TY (-tas'e-te), n. Proneness to dispute. 

DIS'PU-TANT, n. One who disputes; one who argues in 
opposition to another; a controvertist; a reasoner in op- 

osition. 

DISPU-TANT, a. Disputing; engaged in controversy. 

DIS-PU-TA'TION, n. (L. disputatio.| 1. The act of disput- 
ing; a reasoning or argumentation in opposition to some- 
thing, or on opposite sides ; controversy in words; verbal 
contest, respecting the truth of some fact, opinion, prop- 
osition, or arguinent. 2. An exercise in colleges, in whic 
parties reason in opposition to each other, on some ques- 
tion propo: 

DJS-PU-TATIOUS (-shus), a. Inclined to dispute; apt to 
cavil or controvert. 

DIS-PU-TATIOUS-NESS, n. Inclination to dispute. 

DIS-PO‘TA-TIVE, a. Disposed to dispute ; inclined to cavil 
or to reason in opposition.— Watts. 

DIS-POTE, e. £ (L. disputo.) 1. To contend in argument; 
to reason or argue in opposition; to debate ; to altercate. 
2. To strive or contend in opposition to a competitor. 

DIS-PUTE, v. t. 1. To attempt to disprove by ar ents 
or statements; to attempt to prove to be false, unfounded, 
or erroneous ; to attempt to overtbrow by reasoning. 2. 
To strive or contend for, either by words or actions. 3. 
To call in question the propriety of ; to oppose by reason- 
ing. 4. To strive to maintain ; as, to dispute every inch 
of ground.—Sywn. To controvert; contest; doubt; ques- 
tion ; argue; debate. 

DIS-PÜTE, n. 1. Strife or contest in words or by - 


In a disproportionate 


ments; an attempt to prove and maintain one's own opin- | DIS-REP-EU-TA'TION, n. Loss or want of reputation ot 
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ons or claims, by arguments Or statements, in opposinon 
to the opinions, argumenta, or claims of another — Disputa 
is usually applied to verbal coutest ; controtersy muy be 
in words or writing. 2. The possibility of being contro- 
verted; as, beyond all dispute.—SvN. Controversy ; argu. 
mentation ; debate; altercation; quarrel; disagrecinent, 
difference. 

DIS-PUTED, pp. or a. Contested; opposed by wurds ur 
arguments; litigated. 

DIS-PÜTE'LESS,a. Admitting no dispute; incontrovertible, 

DIS-POTER, n. One who disputes, or who is given to dis. 

utes; a controvertist. 

DIS-PUTING, ppr. 
coutroverting. 
DIS-POTING, n. The act of contending by words or argu- 

ments; controversy ; altercation. 

DIS-QUAL-I-FI-OA TION, n. 1. The act of disqualifying , 
or that which disqualifies ; that which renders unfit, un- 
suitable, or inadequatc. 2. The act of depriving of = 
power or capacity; that which renders incapable; that 
which incapacitates in law; disability. 3. Want of quali- 
fication. It is used in this sense, though improperly. 

DIS-QUAL1-FIED (-quol'e-fídc), pp. ora. Deprived of qual 
ifications , rendered unfit. 

DIS-QUAL1-FY, v. . 1 To make unfit; to deprive of nat. 
ural power, or the qualities or properties nccessary for 
any purpose: with for. 2. To deprive of legal capacity, 

wer, or right; to disable. 

DIS-QUAL'T-FY-ING, ppr. or a. Rendering unit; disabling. 

t DIS-QUAN'TI-TY, v... To diminish. — : 

DIS-QUI'ET, a. (dis and quiet.) Unquiet; restless; un- 
easy.—Shak. [Seldom used. 

DIS-QUI'ET, n. Want of quiet; uneasiness ; restlessness ; 
want of tranquillity in body or mind; disturbance; anxi- 


Contending by words or srguments 


ety.—Swi 

DIS-QUI'ET, v. . To disturb; to deprive of peace, rest, or 
tranquillity ; to make uneasy or restless; to harass the 
body ; to fret or vex the mind. 

DIS-QUYET-ED, pp. or a. Made uneasy or restless; dis- 
turbed ; harassed. 

DIS-QUI'ET-ER, n. One who disquiets; he or that which 
makes uneasy. 

DIS-QUYET-FUL, a. Producing inquietude — Barrow. 

DIS-QUI'ET-ING, ppr. 1. Disturbing; making uneasy ; de- 
priving of rest or peace. 2. a. Tending to disturb the 
mind. 

DIS-QUYET-IVE, a. Tending to disquiet. - 

DIS-QUTET-LY, adv. Without quiet or rest ; in an uneasy 
state; uneasily; anxiously. [Unusual] 

DIS-QUYTET-MENT, n. Act of disquieting. 

DIS-QUYET-NESS, 2. Uneasiness ; restlessness ; disturb- 
ance of peace in body or mind.—Hooker. 

t DIS-QUI'ET-OUS, a. Causing uneasiness.— Milton. 

DIS-QUI'E-.TUDE, n. Want of peace or tranquillity; un- 
easiness; disturbance; agitation; anxiety. 

DIS-QUI-8Y"TION (dis-kwe-zisb'un), n. [L. disquisitio] A 
formal or systematic inquiry into any subject, by argu- 
ments, or discussion of the facta and circumstances that 
may elucidate truth.— Woodard. [Generally a written 
E 

DIS-QUI-SY"TION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to disquisition. 

f DIS-RANK’, v.e. 1. To degrade from rank. 92. To throw 
out of rank or into confusion. 

DIS-RE-GARD’, n. Neglect; omission of notice; slight; 
implying indifference or some degree of contempt. 

DIS-RE-GARD’, v. To omit to take notice of; to neglect 
to observe ; to slight as unworthy of regard or notice. 

DIS-RE-GARD'ED, pp. Neglected; slighted; unnoticed. 

DIS-RE-GARDER, x. One who neglects. 

DIS-RE-GARD'FUL, a. Neglectful; negligent; heedless. 

DIS-RE-GARD'FUL-LY, adv. Negligently ; heedlessly. 

DIS-RE-GARDING, ppr. Neglecting; overlooking. 

DIS-REL'ISH, n. 1. Distaste ; dislike of the palate ; some 
degree of disgust 2. Bad taste; nauseousness. 3. Dis- 
taste or dislike, in a rative sense. 

DIS-REL'SH, v. t. 1. To dislike the taste of. 2. To make 
nauseous or disgusting ; to infect with a bad taste.—Mil- 
ton; (little used.] 3. To dislike ; to feel some disgust at. 

DIS-RELISHED (-relisht) pp. Not relished; disliked - 
made nauseous. 

DIS-REL'ISH-ING, ppr. Disliking the taste of; experiencing 
disgust at; rendering nauseous. 

DIS-RE-MEM'BER, v. . To forget. (Unauthorized. 

DIS-RE-PAIR', n. [dis and repair.) A state of being not in 
repair or good condition.— Chalmers. 

DIS-REP-TA-BLE, a. 1. Not reputable; not in esteem; 
not honorable ; [used of persons.] 2. Disgracing the rep- 
utation ; tending to impair the good name, and bring into 
disesteem ; (used of things.]—SYN. Dishonorable; low; 
mean ; disgraceful; shame Ç 

DISREPU-TA-BLY, adv. In a disreputable manner.—Rich, 

ict. 


DIS 


goud name; disrepute; disceteein ; dishouor; disgrace ; 
diservdit. 

DIs-RE-PCUTE, a. 
esteem: discredit; dishonor: disgrace. 

DIS-RE-PCTE, e. t To bring into diereputation. 

DIS-RE-PCTED, pp. Brought into disreputation. 

DIS-RE-PTTING, ppr. Bringiug iuto disreputation. 

DIS-RE-SPECT, n. 1. Want of respect or reverence ; dis- 
ceteem 2. 4$ an act, iucivility; irrevereuco; rudencss. 

DIS-RE-SPRET, r. t. To show diarcepect to. 

DIS-RE-3PECT'ED, pp. Treated with disrespect. 

NIS-RE-SPEETING, prr. Showing disrespect to. 

DIS RESPECTFUL, a. 1. Wanting iu respect. 2. Mani- 
festiug diacstecin or want of respect; uncivil; rude. 

NIS-RE-SPEECTFUL-LY, ade. In a diarcepectful manner ; 
irreverently ; uncivilly. 

DIS-ROBE’, r.t. 1. To divest of a robe; to divest of gar- 
ments; to undress. 2. To strip of covering; to divest of 
any surrounding appcudage. 

Dis-ROBED’ (dis-róba^, pp. Divested of clothing; stripped 
of covering. 

DIZ-ROB'ER, m. Onc who strips of robes or clothing. 

DIS-ROBING, ppr. Divesting of garments; stripping of any 
kiud of covering. L os 

DI3-ROOT', v. t. 1. To tcar up the roots, or by the roots. 
9. To tear from a foundation; to loosen or undermine.— 
Goldsmith. 

DI3-ROOT'ED. pp. Torn up by the roots ; undermined. 

DIS-ROOTMNG, ppr. Tearing up by thc roots ; undernüning. 

DIS-RUPT, a. (L. disrwptus.) Rent from; torn asunder ; 
eevered by rending or breaking. 

DIS-RUPT'ED. a. Rent asunder.—Dr. Thompson. 

DIS-RUPTION, n. (L. disruptio.) 1. The act of rending 
asunder ; the act of bursting and separating. 2. Breach ; 
rent: dilaccration. 

DIS-SAT-IS-FAC' TION, n. The state of being dissatisfied ; 
uneasiness proceeding from the want of gratification, or 
from disappointed wishes and expectations.—Syn. Dis- 
content; discontentment; displeasure; disapprobation ; 
distaste ; dislike. 

DIS-SAT-IS-FACTO-RI-NESS, ». Inability to satisfy or give 
content; a failing to give content. 

DIS-SAT-IS-FA€ TO-RY, a. Unable to give content; giving 
discontent: displeasing. 

DIS-SAT'IS-FT (-satis-fide), pp. 1. Made discontented ; 
displeascd. 9. a. Discontented ; not satisfied; not pleased ; 
offended.— Locke. 

DIS-SATIS-FY, v. t. To render discontented; to displease ; 
to excite uneasiness by frustrating wishes or expectations. 

DIS-SAT1S-F¥-ING, ppr. Exciting uneasiness or discontent. 

DIS-S£AT", v. t. To remove from a seat.— Shak. 

DIS-SE€T", v. t. [L. disseco, dissectus.] 1. To cutin pieces; 
to divide an animal body with a cutting instrument, by 
separating the joints. 2. To cut in pieces, as an animal 
or vegetable, for the purpose of examining the structure 
or condition of its several parts; to anatomize. 3. To di- 
Mei n. its constituent parts, for the purpose of examina- 

on.— Pope. 

DIS-SE€T'ED, pp. or a. Cut in pieces; separated by part- 
ing the joints; divided into its constituent parts; opened 
and examined. 

DIS-SECT'T-BLE, a. That may be dissected.— Paley. 

DIS-SE€T'ING, ppr. L Cutting in pieces ; dividing the parta; 
separating constituent parts for minute examination. 2. a. , 
Used in dissection; as, a dissecting knife, 

DIS-SE€'TION, n. [L. dissectio.) 1. The act of cutting in 
pa an anima] or vegctable, for the purpose of examin- 

g the structure or condition of its parts; anatomy. 2. 
The act of eeparating into constituent parts, for the pur- 
pose of critical examination. . 

DIS-SECT'OR, n. One who dissects; an anatomist. 

DIS-SFEIZE’ (-seeze), r. t. [dis and seize; Fr. dessaisir.] In 
law, to dispossess wrongfully ; to deprive of actual seizin 

or possession : followed by of. 

DIS-SEIZED (dis-seezd?, pp. Put out of possession wrong- 
fully or by force ; SERM of actual possession. 
S-SEI-ZEE’ (-sec-zee^, n. A person put out of possession 
of an estate unlawfully. 

DIS-SEIZIN, n. The act of disseizing ; an unlawful dispos- 
sessing of a pcreon of his lande, tenementa, or incorporea! 
hereditamcnts ; a deprivation of actual seizin. 

DIS-SEIZING, ppr. Depriving of actual seizin or posses- 
sion ; putting out of possession. 

DIS-S£IZ'OR (-seez'or), n. One who puts anothcr out of 
possession wrongfully; he that dispossesses another. 

DIS-SEM'BLANCE, n. Wantofrescmblance. [Little used.) 

DIS-SEM'BLE, v. t. (L. dissimulo.] 1. To hide under a false 
r, | grea to pretend that not to be which really is. 
[The proper sense of the word.) 2. To pretend that to be 
which is not; to make a false appearance of. (Simulate 
is the proper word for this sense.)—Sywn. To disguise ; con- 
ceal; cloak; cover. 

DIS-8EM'BLE, v. £. To be hypocritical; to assume a false | 


Loas or want of reputation.—Sy¥yn. Dis- 
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appearauce ; to conccal the real fact, mutives, intention, 
or ecutiinents under some pretense. 
DESEA LED) PP. Conccaicd under a falsc appearance ; 


disguise. 

Dis-NEMBLER, n. One who disscmbles ; a hypocrite ; one 
who conceals his opinions or dispoeitious under a false 
appearance. 

DIS-SEM’BLING, ppr. or a. Hiding under a false appear- 
ance; acting the hypocritc. 

D1IS-SEM'BLING.LY, adv. With dissimulation; hypocrit- 
ically; falsely.— Knolles. 

DIS-SEMTN-ATE, v. t. [L. dissemino.) 1. Literally, to sow ; 
to ecattcr sced ; [but seldom or never used in its literal sense.] 
2. To scatter for growth and propagation, like sced. 3. 
To spread abroad, ns heat. 4. To spread abroad, as na- 
tions. [The second ts the proper sense of the 1cord.)—S vw. 
To spread ; diffuec; propagate ; circulate; disperse. 

DIS.SEM'IN-A-TED, pp. 1. Scattered, as seed; propagated ; 
sprcad.—2. In mincralogy, occurring in portions less than a 
hazel-nut ; being scattered. 

DIS-SEMTN-.A-TING, ppr. Scattering and propagating ; 
spreading. 

DIS.SEM-JN-A TION, n. The act of scattering and propa- 
gating, like sced; the act of spreading for growth and per- 
manence. 

DIS-SEMTN-4-TOR, n. 
spreads and propagates. f 

DIS-SEN'SION, 2. [L. dissensio.) Disagreement in opinion, 
usually a disagrecment whicli is violent, producing warm 
dcbates or angry words ; breach of friendship and union. 
—Syn. Coutention ; discord; strife; quarrel. 

DIS-SEN'SIOUS (dis-sen'shus), a. Disposed to discord 

uarrelsome ; contentious; factious.—SAak. [Little used 

DIS-SENT,, v. š. [L. dissensio.] 1. To disagree in opinion ; 
to differ; to think in a different or contrary manner: with 
from. 2. To differ from an established church, in regard 
to doctrines, rites, or government. 3. To diffcr; to be os 
a contrary nature.—Hooker. 

DIS-SENT, n. 1. Difference of opinion ; disagreement. 2 
Declaration of di ment in opinion. 3. Separation 
from an established church, especially that of England. 
4. Contrariety of nature ; opposite quality.— Bacon ; [obs.) 

DIS-SENT-A'NE-OUS, a. Disagreeable; contrary. 

t DIS'SENT-A-NY, a. Dissentzncous ; inconsistent. 

DIS-SENT-A‘TION, n. Act of disecnting. 

DIS-SENT'ER, n. 1. One who dissents ; onc who differs m 
opinion, or one who declares his disagreement. 2. One 
who separates from the service and worship of any estab- 
lished church. The word is, in England, particularly ap- 
plied to those who separate from, or who do not unite 
with, the Church of England. 

DIS-SEN‘TIENT (dis-sen'shent) a. Disagreeing ; declaring 


dissent. 
DISSE TEND *. One who disagrees, and declares his 
ssent. 
DIS-SENTING, ppr. or a. Disagreeing in opinion ; separa 
ting from the communion of an establishc church. F 
DIS-SEN'TIOUS (dis-sen'shus), a. Disposed to disagreement 
or discord. 
DIS-SEPT-MENT, n. (L. dissepimentum.] In botany, a term 
pplied to the partitions formed in ovaries by the united 


One who disseminates; one who 


a 
sides of cohering carpels, and which separate the inside 
into cells. 

DIS-SERT', v. £ [L. dissero, diserto.] To discourse or dis- 
pute. peni in use. 

DIS'SER-TATE, v.i To deal in dissertntion.—JokÀn Foster 

DIS-SERT-A'TION, s. (L. dissertatio] 1. A discoursc, or, 
rather, a formal discourse, intended to illustrate a subject. 
9. A written essay, treatise, or disquisition. 

DIS'SERT-À-TOR, x. One who writes a dissertation; one 
who debates.— Boyle. 

DIS-SERVE’, v. t. [dis and serve.) To injure; to hurt; to 
harm ; to do injury or mischief to. 

DIS-SERV ED' (dis-servd^, pp. Injured. 

DIS-SERVYCE, n». Injury; harm; mischief. 

DIS-SERVICE-A-BLE, a. Injurious; hurtful. 

DIS-SERVICE-A-BLE-NESS. x. The quality of being inju 
rious; tendency to harm.—MNorris. 

DIS-SERVYCE-A-BLY, adv. So as to beipjurioue.—Hackct 

D1S-SERV1ING, ppr. Injuring. 

f DIS-SET'TLE, v. t. To unsettle.—More. 

DIS.SEV'ER, v. t. To dispart; to part in two; to divide 
asunder; to separate; to disunite, either by violence or not 

DIS-SEV'ER-ANCE, n. The act of dissevering ; separation 

DIS.SEV.ER-A' TION, 2. Act of dissevering. 

DIS.SEV'ERED, pp. or a. Disjoincd ; separated. 

DIS-SEV'ER-ING, ppr. Dividing asunder ; separating; tear. 
ing or cutting asunder. 

DIS-8SEV'ER-ING, n. The act of separating; separation. 

DIS'SI-DENCE, *. Discord. 

DIS'SI-DENT, a. (L. dissideo.]) Not agreeing. 

DIS'SI-DENT, n. A dissenter; one who separates from tho 
established religion. 


* See Synopsis. I, B 1, &c., long —L, E, Y, &c., short. —F iR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;— MOVE, BOOK. 
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DIS-SIL'I-ENCE, n. (L. dissilio.] The act of leaping or 
starting asundcr. 

DIS-SIL'I-EN'TT, a. Starting asunder ; bursting and opening 
with an elastic force, as the dry pod or capsule of a plant. 

DIS-SI-LY"TYON (dis-se-lish'un), n. The act of bursting open; 
the act of starting or springing different waye. 

DIS-SIMT.LAR, a. Unlike, cithcr in nature, propertice, or 
external form ; not similar ; not having the resemblance 
of; hcterogeneous. 

DIS-SIM-1-LAR1-TY, n. Unlikences ; want of resemblance; 
dissimilitude. 

OIS-S1M1-LE, n. Comparison or illustration by contraries. 
[ Little used.) 

DIS-SI-MIL'I-TUDE, n. (L. dissimilitudo.) Unlikcness ; want 


of resemblance. 

DIS-S1M-E8-LA"TION, n. [E dissimulatio.] The act of dis- 
sembling ; a hiding undcr a false appearance; a feigning; 
falsc pretension; hypocrisy. 

| DIS-SIMULE, v. t. To dissemblc.— Elyot. 

DIS'SI-PA-BLE, a. Liable to be dissipated; that may be 
scattered or dispersed.— Bacon. 

DIS'Sl-PiTE, v. t. (L. dissipatus.} 1. To drive asundcr. 2. 


To scatter property in wastcful extravagance. 3. To scat- 
ter thc atento — ays. To disperse ; scatter; dispel; 
spend; expend; squander; waste ; consume. 


DIS'SI-PATE, v. i. To scatter ; to disperse ; to separate into 

arts and disappear; to waste away ; to vanish. 

DIS'SI-PA-TED, pp. 1. Scattered ; dispersed ; wasted ; con- 
sumcd; squandered. 2. a. Loose; irregular; given to 
extravagance in the expenditure of property ; devoted to 

leasure and vice. 

DIS'SI-PA-TING, ppr. Scattering; dispersing; wasting; con- 
suming; squandering; vanishing. 

NIS-S1-PATION, n. 1. The act of scattering ; dispersion ; 
the state of being dispersed.—2. In physics, the insensible 
loss or waste of the minute parts of a body. which fly off, 
by which means the body is diminished or consumed. 3. 
Scattered attention, or that which diverts and calls off tha 
mind from any subjcct. 4. A dissolute, irregular course 
of life; a wandering from object to object in pursuit of 
pleasure. 

! DIS-86-CIA-BIL'T-TY, n. Want of sociability. 

DIS-SO’CIA-BLE (-sbsha-bl), a. 1. Not well associated, unit- 
ed, or assorted. 2. Incongruous ; not reconcilable with.— 

a'or. 

DIS-SO'UIAL (-sóshal), a jee and social]  Unfriendly to 
eocicty ; contracted ; selfish.-—Kames. 

DIS-SO'CIATE, » t. [L. dissociatus.) To separato; to disu- 
nite ; to INC e. 

DIS-SÓ'CfA-TED, pp. Separated ; disunited. 

DIS-SO'CIA-TING, ppr. Separating; disuniting. 

DIS-SO-CI-ATION, n. The act of disuniting ; a state of sep- 
aration; disunion.— Burke. 

DIS-SO-LU-BIL1-TY, n. Capacity of being dissolved by 
hcat or moisture, and converted into a fluid. 

DIS’SO-LU-BLE, a. (L. dissolubilis.] 1. Capable of being 

° dissolved; that may be melted ; having its parts scparable 
by heat or moisture ; convertible into a fluid.— Woodward. 
2. That may be disunited. 

DIS'SO-LUTE, a. (L. dissolutus.] 1. Loose in behavior and 
morals; given to vice and dissipation; not under the re- 
straints of law. 2. Devoted to pleasure and dissipation.— 
Syn. Uncurbed; disorderly; wild; wanton; luxurious; 
vicious; lewd; rakish; debauched. 

DIS'SO-LUTE-LY, adv. Loosely; wantonly ; in dissipation 
or dcbauchery ; without restraint 

DIS'SO-LUTE-NESS, n. Looseness of manners and mor- 
als; vicious indulgences in pleasure, as in intemperance 
and debauchcry ; dissipation. 

DIS-SO-LU'TION, w. (L. dissolutio.) 1. The act of liquefy- 
ing or changing from a solid to a fluid state by heat; a 
melting; a thawing. 2. The reduction of a body into its 
smallest parta, or into very minute parts, by a dissolvent 
or menstruum. 3. The separation of the parts of a body 
by putrefaction, or the analysis of the natural structure of 
mixed bodies, as of animal or vegetable substances; de- 
composition. 4. The substance formed by dissolving a 
body in a menstruum.—JBacor. (Solution is now used.) 
5. Death; the separation of tha soul and body.— Milton. 
6. Destruction; eeparation of the parts which com- 
pose a connccted system or body. 7. The breaking up of 
an assembly, or the putting an end to its existence. 8. 
Looseness of manners; dissipation. (Dissoluteness is now 
used.]—9. Dissolution of the blood, in medicine, that state 
of the blood in which it does not readily coagulate, on its | 
cooling out of the body, as in malignant fovers. i 

DIS-SOLV'A-BLE, a. That may be dissolved ; capable of 
being meltcd ; that may be converted into a fluid. 

DIS-SÓLV'A-BLE-NESS, n. State of being dissolvablc. 

DIS-SOLVE' (diz-zolv^, v. t. (L. dissolvo.] 1. To melt; to 
liquefy; to convert from a solid or fixed state to a fluid 
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DIS 


loose tho tcs or bonds of any thing; tu destro 

nected systcm. 5. 'l'o loose; to break. 6. "To breik up; 
to cause to separate; to put an end to; as, to dissulre the 
meeting. 7. To clear; to solve; to remove ; tu dissipate, 
or to explain. 8. To break; to destroy ; as, to dissolce a 
charm. 9. To loosen or relax; to make languid. 10. To 
waste away; to consume ; to cause to vanish or perish. 
11. To annul; to rescind ; as, to dissolve an injunction in 


PERI 

DIS-SOL VE', v. i 1. To be meltcd to be converted from 
a solid to a fluid stnte. 2. To sink away ; to lose strength 
and firmness. 3. To melt away in picasurc; to become 
soft or languid. 4. To fall asundcr; to crumble; to be 
broken. 5. To waste away; to perish; to be decom- 

oeed. 6. To comc to an end by a separation of parts, 

DI8-SOLV ED (diz-zolvd^, pp. or a. Melted; liquefied, 
aieunitad parece. looscd ; relaxcd ; wasted away ; ended. 
— Dissolved blood is that which does not rcadily coagulata 

DIS-ROL V'ENT, a Having power to melt or dissolve. 

DIS-SOLV'ENT, x. 1. Any thing which has thc power or 
quality of mclting, or converting a solid substance into a 

uid, or of NDA the parts of a fixcd body so that 
they mix with a liquid. In medicine, a remedy sup- 
poeed capable of dissolving concretions in a body, such as 
calculi, tubercics, &c. 

DIS-SOL V'ER (diz-zolv'er), n. That which dissolves, or has 
thc power of dissolving. 

DIS-8OLV11-BLE, a. Liable to perish by dissolution. 

DIS-SOLV‘ING, ppr. Melting; making or becoming liquid. 

DIS'8O-NANCE, n. [Fr. dissonance.] |. Discord; a mix- 
ture or union of harsh, unharmonious sounds, which are 
grating or unpleasing to thc ear. 2. Disagreement. 

DIS'SO-NANT, a. 1. Discordant; harsh; jarring; unhar 
monious ; unplcasant to the ear. 2. Disagreeing ; incon- 
gruous: usually with from. 

DIS-SUADE' (dis-swüde^, v. t. (L. dissuadeo.] 1. To adviso 
or exhort against; to attcmpt to draw or divert from a 
measure, by reason or offering motives to. 2. To rcpre- 
scnt as unfit, improper, or dangcrous. 

DIS-SUAD'ED, pp. Advised against; counselcd or induced 
hy advicc not to do something ; diverted from a purpose. 

DIS-SUAD'ER, x. He who dissuades ; a dchortcr. 

DIS-SUAD‘ING, Exhorting against ; attempting, by ad- 
vicc. to divert trom a purpose. 

D18-SUA%SION (dis-ewà'zhun), n. Advice or exhortation in 
opposition to something ; dehortation. 

DIS-SUA'SIVE, a. Tending to dissuade, or divert from a 
measure or purpose ; dchortatory. 

DIS-SUA'SIVE, w. Reason, argument, or counsel, employ- 
ed to deter one from a™measure or purpose ; that which 
is used or which tends to divert the mind from any pur 
pose or pursuit. 

DIS-SUA/SIVE-LY, adv. In a way to dissuade. 

DIS-SUN'DER, v. t. To separate; to rend.— 

DIS-SUN'DERED, pp. Separated ; rent. 

DIS-SUN'DER-ING, ppr. arating ; rending. 

t DIR-SWEET'EN, v.t. To deprive of swectness. 

DIS-SYL-LAB16, a. Consisting of two syllables only. 

* DIS-SYL'LA-BLE or DIS'SYL-LA-ELE, n. (Gr. cscovAAe 
e) A word consisting of two ueber only. 

DISTAFF, w. [Sax. distef.] 1. staff of a spinnin 
wheel, to which a bunch of flax is tied, and from whic 
the thread is drawn.—2. Figuratively, a woman, or the fe- 
male sex.— Dryden. 

DIS'TAFF-THIS'TLE (-this]), n. A popular rame of cer- 
an pane whose stems are used in Southern Europe for 

tata. 

DIS-TAIN’, v. t. (Fr. deteindre] 1. To stain; to tinge with 
any different color from the natural or proper one; to dis- 
color. 2. To blot; to sully; to defile; to tarnish. 

DIS-TAIN ED (dis-tand), pp. Stained; tinged; discolored ; 


blottcd ; sullied. 
Staining; discoloring; blotting; tar- 


DIS-TAIN'ING, ppr. 
noae 
DISTANCE, n. (Fr. distance.) 1. An interval or space be- 
tween two objects. 2. Preceded by at or in, remoteness 
of place ; as, to sce things at a distance, or in the distance. 
3. Preceded by thy, kis, your, ker, their, a suitable space, or 
such remoteness as is common or becoming; as, let him 
keep his distance. 4. A space marked on the course where 
horses run. 5. Space of time; any indefinite length of 
time, past or future, intervening between two periods or 
events. 6. Ideal space or separation. 7. Contraricty ; op- 
sition. 8. The remoteness which respect reqnircs ; 
ce, respect. 9. Reserve; coldness; alienation of heart. 
10. Remoteness in succession or relation.—11. In maxa 
the interval between two notes. z 
DISTANCE, v. t. 1. To place remote; to throw off from 
the view. 2 To leave behind in a race ; to win the race 
Py 8 great superiority. 3. To leave at a great distance 
hind. 


state by means of heat or moisture. 2. To disunite; to | DISTANCED (dis'tanst), pp. Left far bchind. vast out of 


break; to separate. 3. To loose; to disunite. 4. To 


the race. 
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DISTANC-ING (listans-ing), ppr. Leaving far behind. 

DISTANT, a. (L. diane] 1. Separate; having an inter- 
vening space of any indefinite exteut. 2. Remote in place. 
3. Remote in time. past or future, 4. Remote in tho 
line of «ucceesion or descent, indetinitely. 5. Remote in 
natural connection or consanguinity ; as, a distant rela- 
tive. & Remote in nature; not allied ; not agreeing with 
or in conformity to. 7. Remote in view; not very likely 
to be reulized. & Remote in connection; not ensily seen 
orunderstood. 9. Reserved ; implying hauchtiness ; cold- 
ness of affection, indifference, or disrespevt.—S¥N. Sepa- 
rate ; far; slight; faint : indirect; indistinct ; shy; cool. 

DISTANT-LY, adr. Remotely; at a distance; with re- 
eerve. 

DIS-TASTF', n. 1. Literally, aversion of the taste; dislike 
of food or drink, in a preuter or less degree. 2. Figura- 
tirely, aversion of mind: alienation of affection.—SyN. Dis- 
relish: disinclination; dislike; displcasure ; dissatisfac- 
tion : dia rust. 

DIS-TASTE, r.t. 1. Todisrelish ; to dislike; to loathe. 2 
To offend; to disgust; (little used.) 3. To vex; to dis- 
pleasc ; to sonr ; (little used. 

DI3.TAST'E.D. pp. Disrclished ; disliked; offended. 

DI&TASTE'FUL, a. 1. Unpleasant or disgusting to the 
taste. 2. Causing disgust; proceeding from, or attended 
with, disgust or opposition. — ŠSyN. Nauseous; offensive ; 
displeasing : nho. 

DISTASTEF UL-LY, adr. In a distasteful manner. 

DIS-TÄSTF'FÜL-NESS, x. Disagrceableness; dislike. 

DIS-TASTING, ppr. Disrelishing; disliking; offending ; 


paeng, 

DIS-TASTIVE, n. That which gives disrelish or aversion. 
— Whitlock. 

DIS-TEM'PER, n. 1. Literally, an undue or unnatural tem- 
per, or disproportionate mixture of parts. 2. Any morbid 
state of an animal body, or of any part of it. 3. Want of 
due temperature.— Raleigh ; (applied to climate; not used. 
4. Bad constitution of the mind ; undue predominance o 
& passion or appetite. 5. Want of due balance of parts 
or oppie qualities and principles.— Bacon; [not used. 
6. M-bumor of mind; depravity of inclination; [not used. 
7. Political disorder; tumult. — Waller. 8. Uneasiness ; 
ill-humor, or bad temper.—9. In painting, the mixing of 
colors with something besides oil and water, as with size 
and water, whites of eggs, &c.—Syn. Kisorder ; disease ; 
eickness ; malady; indisposition. 

DIS-TEM'PER, v. 1. To disease; to disorder ; to derange 
the functions of the body or mind. 2. To disturb; to ruf- 
fle. 3. To deprive of temper or moderation. 4. To make 
disaffected, ill-humored, or malignant.—SAak. 

DIS-TEMPER-ANCE, n. Distemperature. 

DIS-TEM’PER-ATE, a. Immoderate. (Little used.) 

DIS-TEM’PER-A-TURE, n. 1. Bad temperature; intem- 
perateness; excess of heat or cold, or of other qualities ; 
a noxious state. 2. Violent tumultuousness ; outrageous- 
ness. 3. Perturbation of mind. 4 Confusion; commix- 
ture of contrarietics; loss of regularity; disorder. 5. Slight 
illness; indisposition. 

DIS-TEN’PERED, pp. or a. 1. Diseased in body, or disor- 
dered in mind. 2 Disturbed; ruflled. 3. Deprived of 
temper or moderation ; immoderate. 4. Disordered ; bi- 

; prejudiced; perverted. 5. Disaffected; made ma- 
levolent. 

DIS-TEM’PER-ING, ppr. Affecting with disease or disorder; 
disturbing; depriving of moderation. 

DIS-TEND', v. t. (L. distendo.] 1. To stretch or spread in 
all directions ; to spread apart or abroad.—SvN. To dilate ; 
arpana: enlarge ; swell. 

DIS-TEND'ED, pp. or a. Spread; expanded ; dilated by an 
incloscd substance or force. 

DIS-TEND'TNG, ppr. Stretching in all directions; dilating; 


expanding. 

DIS-TEN-SI-BIL1-TY, n. The quality or capacity of being 
distensible. 

DIS-TEN'SI-BLE, a Capable of being distended or dilated. 

DIS-TEN'3ION, n. The act ofstretching. See DISTENTION. 

t DIS-TENT, a. Spread.. Spenser. 

t DIS-.TENT, n. Breadth.— Wotton. 

DIS-TEN'TION (dis-ten'shun), 2. fL. distentio.] 1. The act 
of distending ; the act of stretching in breadíh or in all di- 
rections, the state of being distended. 2. Breadth; extent 
or space cccupied by the thing distended. 3. An opening, 

readinz, or divarication. 

1 DIS-TER', e. t. [L. dis and terra.) To banish from a country. 

t DIS-TERM'IN-ATE, a. [L. disterminatus] Separated by 
bounds.— Hale. 

t DIS-CTERM-IN-A'TION, n. Separation.— Hammond. 

DISTHENE, n. (Gr. dig and e0tvoc.] A name of kyanize. 

t DIS-THRONE, v. £. To dethrone. 

t DIS-THRONIZE, v. t. To dcthrone.— . 

DISÑTICH (distik), x. (L. distichon.] A couplet; a couple 
of verses or poetic lines, making complete sense; an epi- 
gram of two verses. 
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DIS 


j* Having two rows, or disposed in tw3 

DISMEH, rows.—Lee. 

DIS-TILL/', e. i. [L. distillo.) 1. To drop; to fall in drops. 
2. To flow gently, or in a small stream. 3. To use a still; 
to practice distillation. 

DIS-TILL', e. t. 1. To let fall in drops; to throw down in 
drops. 2. To extract by heat ; to separate spirit or essen- 
tial oils from liquor, by heat or cvaporation. 3. To extract 
spirit from, by evaporation and condensation ; as, to distill 
grain. 4. To extract the pure part of a fluid. 5. To dis- 
solvc or melt; (unusual. 

DIS-TILL’A-BLE, a. That may be distilled ; fit for distillation, 

DIS-TILL-ATION, w. 1. The act of falling in drops, or the 
act of pouring or throwing down in drops. 2. The oper- 
ation of extracting spirit from a substance by evaporation 
and condensation; rectification. 3. The eubstance ex- 
tracted by distilling. —Skak. 4. That which falls in drops.— 
Dry distillation is a term applicd to the distillation of sub- 
stances per se, or without the addition of water.—Destruo- 
tive distillation is the distillation of substances at very high 
temperatures, so that the ultimate elements are scparated 
or evolved in new combinations. 

DIS-TILL’A-TO-RY, a. Belonging to distillation; used for 
distilling. 

DIS-TILLED,, pp. or a. Let fall or thrown down in drops; 
subjected to the process of distillation ; extracted by evap- 
oration. 

DIS-TILL'ER, 2. One who distills; one whose occupation 
is to extract prt by evaporation and condensation. 

DIS-TILL'ER-Y n. The building and works where distill- 
ing is carried on. 

DIS-TILL'ING, ppr. Dropping; letting fall in drops; ex- 
tracting by distillation. 

DIS-TILLING, ^. The act or process of extracting spirit 
by distillation. 

DIS-TILL’MENT, n. That which distills or drops. 

DIS-TIN€T', a. (L. distinctus.] 1. Literally, having the dif. 
ference marked ; separated by a visible sign, or by a note 
orinark. 2. Not the same in number or kind ; as, distiact 
duties. 3. Separate in place; not conjunct. 4. So sepa- 
rated as not to be confounded with any other thing; not 
confused ; as, distinct articulation. 5. Marked; varie- 
gated i as, distinct with et Milton. — Syn. Separate ; 

ifferent; clear; plain; obvious. 

DIS-TINET, v. t. To distinguish.—Chaucer. [Not in use.) 
DIS-TIN€'TION, ^. (L. distinctio.) 1. The act of separate 
or distinguishing. 2. A note or mark of difference; [ 

dom used.) 3. Difference made; a separation or disagrce- 
ment in kind or ques by which one thing is known 
from another. 4. Difference regarded ; separation, as, all, 
without distinction, went. 5. Separation; division; as, tho 
distinction of dy into acts.—Dryden. 6. Notation of 
difference. 7. Elevation of rank in socicty, or elevation 
of character ; honorable estimation. 8. That which con- 
fers eminence or superiority ; office, rank, or public favor. 
9. Discernment; ju nt. Joknson.—Syn. Discrimina- 
tion; preference ; superiority; rank; note; eminence. 

DIS-TINETIVE, a. 1. That marks distinction or differ- 
ence. 2. Having the power to distinguish and discern.— 
Brown ; Kas .) 

DIS-TINO VELY, ado. With distinction ; plainly. 

DIS-TINETTVE-NESS, n. State of being distinctive. 

DIS-TINETLY, adv. 1. With distinctness ; not confuscdly ; 
without the blending of one part or thing with another ; 
as, distinctly marked. Hence, 2. With clearness or plain- 
ness; as, distinctly seen. — SYN. Clearly; plainly; obvi- 
ously; separatcly. 

DIS-TINETNESS, n. 1. The quality or state of eir. dis- 
tinct; a separation or difference that prevents confusion 
of parts or things. 2. Nice discrimination in marking or 
observing differences. — SYN. Plainness; clearness; pre- 
cision. 

DIS-TIN*GUISH (dis-ting’gwish), v. t. (L. distingvo.] 1. To 
ascertain and indicate difference by some external mark. 
2. To separate one thing from another by some mark or 
quality ; to know or ascertain difference, as by the senses. 
3. To separate or divide by any mark or quality which 
constitutes difference. 4. To discern critically ; to judge. 
5. To separate from others by some mark of honor or 
preference. 6. To make eminent or known; as, to distin- 
guish one's sel. —Svx. To mark, discriminate; discern 

erceive; signalize; honor. 

DIS-TIN*GUISH (dis-tinggwish), v. £ To make a distinc. 
tion; to find or show the difference. 

DIS.TIN"^GUISH.A-BLE, a. 1. Capable of being distin 
guished ; that may be separated, known, or made known 
9. Worthy of note or special regard. 

DIS-TIN"GUISH ED (disting'gwisht) pp. 1. Separated o! 
known by a mark of difference, or by different qualities 
9. a. Separatcd from others by being superior or extra 
ordinary in some respect.—Syn. Markcd; noted; fa 
mous ; conspicuous; celebrated ; transcendent; cminent 
illustrious. 
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pDIS-TIN"GUISIH-ER, a. 1. Hc or that which distinguishes, 
or that separates one thing from anothcr by marks of di- 
versity. 2 Oue who discerns accurately the ditfereuce 
of things; a nice or judicious observer. 

DIS-TIN"GUISH-ING, ppr. 1. Separating from others by a 
note of diversity; ascertaining ditfercncc by a mark. 2. 
Asccrtaining, knowing, or percciving a difference. 3. a. 
Constituting difference, or distinction from every thing 
else ; peculiar. 

DIS-TIN*°GUISH-ING.-LY, adv. With distinction; with some 
mark of prefvrencc.— Pope. 

DIS-TIN"GUISH-MENT (dis-tinggwish-ment), n. Dietinc- 
tion; obscrvation of difference.—Graunt. 

DIS-TI'TLE, v.t. To deprive of right.—Ben Jonson. 

DIS-TUTL ED, pp. Deprived of right. 

DIS-TI-l'LING, ppr. Depriving of right. 

DIS-TORT,, v. c. [L. distortus.] 1. To turn out of natural 
or regular shape. 2. To force or put out of the true pos- 
ture or dircction. 3. To tum aside froin the true mcan- 
ing.—SvN. To twist; wreat; dcform; pervert; bend. 

DIS-TORT,, a. Distorted.—Spenser. 

DIS-TORT ED, np. ora. Twisted out of natural or regular 
shape; wrestcd ; perverted. 

DIS-TORTING, ppr. Twisting out of shape; wresting; 


rverting. 

D S-TOR"I TON, n. (L. distortio.] 1. The act of distorting 
or wresting; a twisting out of regular shape ; a twisting 
or writhing motion. 2. The state of bcing twisted out of 
shape ; deviation from natural shape or position; crook- 
ednces; grimace. 3. A perversion of the true meaning 
of words. 

DIS-TRA€T; v. t. (L. distractus. The old participle dis- 
traugÀt is obsolete.] 1. Literally, to draw apart; to pull 
in ditlercnt directions. Hence, to cause a division; to 
throw into confusion. 2. To tum or draw from any ob- 
ject; to divert from any point, toward another point, or 
toward various other objects. 3. To draw toward differ- 
ent objects; to till with different considerations; to per- 
plex ; to confound ; to harass. 4. To disordcr the reason; 
to derange the regular operations of intellect; to render 
raving or furious. 

t DIS-TRA€T, a. Mad. 

DIS-TRAC€T'ED, pp. 1. Drawn apart; drawn in different 
directions; diverted from its object. 2. a. Disordered in 
intellect. Locke.—SYvN. Perplexed; confused ; disturbed ; 
harassed ; confounded ; deranged ; mad ; frantic; furious; 
raving. 

DIS-TRACT'ED-LY, adv. Madly; furiously ; wildly. —Skak. 

DIS-TRA€CTED-NESS, n. A state of being mad; madness. 

DIS-TRACT ER, x. One who distracts.— More. 

DIS-TRA€TING, ppr. or a. Drawing apart; separating; 
diverting from an object; perplexing; harassing; disor- 
dering the intellect. 

DIS-TRA€'TION, n. (L. distractio.] 1. The act of distract- 
ing; & drawing apart; separation. 2. Confusion from a 
multiplicity of objects crowding on the mind and calling 
the attention different ways; perturbation of mind. 3. 
Confusion of affairs. 4. A state of disordered reason; 
violent insanity. 5. Folly in the extreme, or amounting 
to insanity.— Syn. Perplexity ; disturbance; disorder; 
dissention ; tumult; derangement ; madness; raving ; 

DIS TRACTA M pig m in le xi Dryden. 

-IRA a. Causing perplexity.— 

DIS-TRAIN’, v. t. (L. distringo.] 1. To seize for debt; to 
take a personal chattel from the possession of a wrong. 
doer into the possession of the injured party, to satisfy a 
demand or compel the performance of a duty. 2. To 
rend; to tear ; .[obsolete. 

DIS-TRAIN' v. To make seizure of goods. 

DIS-TRAIN’A-BLE, a. That is liable to be taken for dis- 


tress. 
DIS-TRAIN ED (dis-tránd^, pp. Seized for debt, or to com- 
] the performance of duty. 

DIS-TRAINING, ppr. Seizing for debt, or for neglect of 
suit and service. 

DIS-TRAIN'OR, n. He who seizes goods for debt or service. 

t DIS-TRAINT, n. Seizure.— Dict. 

t DIS-TRAUGHT' (dis-trawt). See DisTRACT. 

DIS-TR£AM', v. È To spread or flow over. 

DIS-TRESS', n. (Fr. detresse.) 1. The act of distraining; 
the taking of any personal chattel from a wrong-doer, to 
answer a demand, or procure satisfaction for a wron 
committed. 2. The thing taken by distraining; that whic 
is seized to procure satisfaction. 3. Extreme paín ; an- 
guish of body or mind. 4. General affliction, as of a na- 
tion. 5. A state of danger or destitution ; as, a vessel in 
distress.—SyN. Suffering; pain; agony; misery; calami- 
ty; misfortune ; adversity. 

DIS-TRESS*' e.t. 1. To afflict with pain or anguish. 2. To 
afflict greatly; to ress with calamity; to make miser- 
able. 3. To compel by pain or sutfering.—Syn. To pain; 

eve; harass; trouble; perplex. 

DIS-TRESSED' (dis-trest), pp. ora Suffering great pain 
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or torture ; sevcrely afflicted; harassed; opi 

calamity Rol misfortune. ee wins 
DIS-TRESS’ED-NESS, n. A stato of bein eati 
DIS-TRESS'FUL, a. L. Intlictiug or Brin GbE dices S. 

Indicating distress; proceeding from pain or anguish. 3. 

Colainitous. 4. Attended with poverty. 
DIS-TRESS'FUL-LY, adv. In a painful manncr. 
DIS-TRESSTNG, ppr. 1. Giving scverc pain; oppressing 

with atlliction. 2. a. Very altlicting; affecting with severe 


ain. 

DIS-TRIB'U-TA-BLE, a. That may be distributed ; that 
inay be assigned in portions.— Ramsay. 

DIs-TRIBUTE, v. t. [L. distribuo.) 1. To divide among 
two or more; to give or bestow in parts or portions. 9. 
To administer, as justice. 3. To divide or separate, as 
into classes, orders, kinds, or species. 4. To give in 
charity.— 5. In printing, to separate types, and place them 
in thcir proper cells in the cases.—Syn. To disperse; 
dcal out; spporton i allot; share ; assign. 

DIS-TRIBU-TED, pp. Divided among a number; dealt 
out; assigned in portions; Eid ep ad bestowed. 

DIS-TRIBU-TER, n. One who divides or deuls out in 
parte; one who bestows in portions; a dispenser. 

DIS-TRIB9-TING, ppr. Dividing among a number; dcal- 
ing out; dispensing. 

DIS-TRI-BÜTION, n. (L. distributio] 1. The act of divid- 
ing among a number ; a dealing in parts or portions. 2 
The act of giving in charity ; a bestov-izg in parts. 3. Ad 
ministration to numbers; a rendcring to individuals. 4. 
The act of separating into distinct parts or classes.—5. In 
architecture, the dividing and disposing of the several parts 
of the building, according to sume plan, or to the rules of 
the art.—6. In rhetoric, a division and cnumcration of the 
sevcral qualities of a subjcct.—7. In general, the division 
and disposition of the parts of any thing.—2. In printing, 
the taking a form apart; the scparating of tho types, and 
placing each letter in its proper cell in tbe cases.—Syn. 
Apportionment; allotment; dispcnsation ; disposal. 

DIS" RIBU-TIVE, a. 1. That distributes; that divides and 
assigns in portions; that deals to each his proper sbare; 
as, distributive justice. 2. That assigns the various species 
of a general term. 3. That separates or divides; aa, dis 
tributive adjective. 

DIS-TRIB'U-TIVE, n. In grammar, a word that divides or 
distributes; as, each, every, either. 

DIS-TRIBU-TIVE-LY, adv. By distribution; singly; not 
collectively. 

DIS-TRIBU-TIVE-NESS, n. Desire of distributing. [Rare.} 

DIS'TRIET, n. (L. districtus.) 1. Properly, a limitcd extent 
of country ; a circuit within which power, right, or au- 
thority may be excrcised, and to which it is restrained. 
2. A territory within given lines. 3. A portion of territory 
without very definite limits; as, large districts remain un- 
cultivated.—Syn. Division; quarter; province ; tract; re- 
gion; country. 

DISTRICT, v.t. To divide into districts or limited portions 
of territory. [United States.) 

DIS'TRICT-€0URT, n. A court which has cognizance of 
certain causes within a district defined by law. 

DISTRI€T-JUDGE, n. The judge of a district-court. (Unit. 
ed m 

DIS'TRICET-SCHOOL, ». A school within a certain district 
ofatown. [New England, &c.) 

DISTRIET ED, pp. Divided into districts or definite por- 
tions. 

DISTRI€T-ING, ppr. Divided into limited or dcfinite por- 
tions. 

DIS-TRI€' TION, n. Sudden display. ( Unusual.) 

DIS-TRIN"GAS, n. (L.] In law, a writ commanding the 
sheriff to distrain a person for debt, or for his appearance, 
at a certain day. 

DIS-TRUST,, v. t. 1. To doubt or suspect the truth, fidelity, 
firmness, or sincerity of; not to confide in or rely on. 2. 
To doubt; to suspect not to be real, true, sincere, or firm. 

DIS-TRUST, ». 1. Doubt or suspicion of reality or sincer- 
ity; want of confidence, faith, or rcliance. 2. Discredit, 
loss of confidence on the part of others. 

DIS-TRUSTED, pp. Doubted; suspected. 

DIS-TRUST'ER, n. A person who distrusts. 

DIS-TRUSTFUL, a 1. Apt to distrust; suspicious. 2. Not 
confident; diffident. 3. Diffident; modest. 

DIS-TRUSTFUL-LY, adv. In a distruetful manner. | 

DIS-TRUSTFUL-NESS, w. The state of being distrustful ; 
want of confidence. i 

DIS-TRUSTING, ppr. Doubting the reality or sincerity of; 
suspecting; not rclying on or confidiug in. 

DIS-TRUSTING-LY, adr. In a distrustful manner. | 

DIS.TRUST'LESS, a. Free from distrust or suspicion. 

t DIS-TUNE’, v. t. To put out of tune.— Hotton. 

DIS-TURB', v. t. (Sp. disturbar; L. disturbo.) 1. To excito 
from a state of rest or tranquillity. 2. To excite uneasi- 
ness or a slight dcgrce of anger in the mind; to niove the 
passions. 3. To move from any regular course or opcra- 
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tion ; to interrupt regular order; to make irregular 4. To 
be a hinderance to; as care disturbs study. 5 To turn 
otf trom any direction: with from ; [wnusuas)— YN. To 
disorder ; disquiet ; agitate ; discompose; molest; perplex ; 
trouble: incommode; hinder: rute; stir; move. 
DI TURRB.». Coufusiun; ditorder.— Milton. ' 
DIS-TURB'ANCE, m. 1. A stirring or excitement; any dis- 
quiet or interruption of peace. 2. Interruption of a settled 


state of things. 3. Emotion of the mind; excitement of | 


passion. 4. Disorder of thoughta.—5. In law, the hinder- 
ing or disquicting of a perzon in the lawful and peaceable 
cn)orpx nt of his right; the interruption of a right—Srn. 
Tumult: brawl; disorder; derangement; agitation; con- 
fusion; commotion; perturbation. 

DISTURBED  (dis-turbd), pp. or a. Stirred; moved; ex- 
cited; diecomposed; diequicted; agitated; uneasy.—In 
geology, thrown out by violence from some original place 
or position; as, distu etrata. 

DIS-TURDBER, s. 1. One who disturbs or disquicts ; a vio- 
lator of peace. 2. He or that which excites passion or agi- 
tation; he or that which causes perturbation. —3. In law, 
one that interrupts or incommodes another in the peace- 
able enjoyment of his right. 

DIS-TURBING, ppr. or a. Moving; exciting; rendering 
uneasy; making a tumult; interrupting peace; incom- 
moding the quict enjoyment of. 

t DIS-TURN,, t.t. To turn aside.— Daniel. 

DI-SUL'PHU-RET, n. (Gr. ds, and sulphuret.) In chemistry, 
a sulphuret containing two equivalents of the sulphur to 
one of the base. 

f DIS-E NI-FORM, a. Not uniform — Coventry. 

DIS-ENION, n. Separation; disjunction; or a state of not 
being united. It sometimes denotes a breach of concord, 
and Tà ctlect, contention. 

DIS-EN1ON-IST, n. An advocate of disunion. 

DIS-E-NITE, v.t. To separate; to disjoin; to part. 

DIS-U.NITE, v. š To part; to fall asunder; to become 


separate. 

DIS-E-NIT'ED, pp. or a. Separated; disjoined. 

DIS-E-NIT'ER, x. He or that which disjoins. 

DIS-E.NIT'ING, ppr. Separating; g 

DIS-E'NFTY, n. A state of n.—Afore. 

DIS-E'SAGE, n. Gradual cessation of use or custom ; neg- 
lect of use, exercise, or practice. 

DIS-ESE, n. L Cessation of use, practice, or exercise. 2. 
Cessation of custom; desuetude. 

DIS-ESE, v. t. 1. To cease to use; to neglect or omit to 

ractice. 2. To disaccustom. 

DIS-USED’ (dis. yüzd), pp. or a. 1. No longer used; obso- 
lete, as words, &c. 2 Disaccustomed. 

DIS-USTNG (die.yüzüng) ppr. Ceasing to use; disaccus- 


toming. 

DIS-VAL-E-A'TION, n. Disesteem ; disreputation. 

DIS-VAL'UE (-val'yu), v. & To undervalue; to disesteem. 

DIS-VAL'UE, n. Disesteem ; disre — Ben Jonson. 

DIS-VOUCH', v. . To discredit; to contradict. 

t DIS-WARN' v. t. (dis and warn.) To dissuade from by pre- 
vious warning. 

DIS-WIT'TED, a. Deprived of wits or understanding. 

D13-WONT, c. To wean; to deprive of wonted usage. 

DIS-WOR'SHIP, n. Cause of disgrace.—Barret. 

t DIT, n. A ditty.—Spenser. 

t DIT, v. t. dE n.) To close up.— More. 

t DI- TATION, n. (L. ditatus.) The act of making rich. 

DITCH, n. (Sax. dic; D. dyk.) 1 A trench in the earth 
made by digging. 2 Any long, hollow receptacle of 
water. 

DITCH, v. i To dig or make a ditch or ditches. 

DITCH, e.t. 1. To dig a ditch or ditches in; to drain by a 

e ditch. 2 To surround with a ditch. 

DITCH"-DE-LIV'ERED, a. Brought forth in a ditch —Shak. 

DITCH'ER, n. One who digs ditches. 

DITCHING. ppr. Digging ditches; also, draining by a ditch 
or ditches. 

DI-TET-RA-HEDRAL, a. In crystallography, having the 
form of a tetrahedra) prism with dihedral summits. 

DITHE-ISM, x. The doctrine of those who maintain the 

UNS s Dii te Die 

DITH'Y-RAMB, ln. (Gr. d:Ovpapybos.) In ancient pe» 

DITH-Y-RAM'BUS, $ a hymn in honor of Bacchus, of 


tic fire. 

DITH-Y-RAMBIG, *. l. A song in honor of Bacchus, in 
which the wildness of intoxication is imitated. 2. Any 
poem written in wild, enthusiastic strains. 

DITH-Y-RAM'BI€, a. Wild; enthusiastic.— : 

DITION (dish'un) x. (L. ditio.) Rule; power; govern- 
ment; dominion.—Ecelyn, 

DI TONE, ^. (Gr. ¿ç and rovos.) ln music, an interval com- 

rehending two tones. 

DI-TRIG'LYPH, n. (Gr. és, rpecs, and yAvgw.) In architect. 
ure, an arrangement of intercolumniations in the Doric 
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order, by which two triglyphs arc obtained in the trieze 
between the triglyphs that stand over the columns. 
DI.TRO'€HEE, s. In prosody, a foot, coneistin; of two 
trochees. 
DIT-TAN DER, ». Pepper-wort, a species of lepidium. 
DITTA-NY. n. (L. dictamnus.) An aromatic plaut, the scita 
or red dittany. whoee leaves are covered with a white down, 
DITTIED (dirtid), a. Sung; adapted to music.—A4 iton. 
DITTO, contracted into do, in books of accounts, ia the 
Italian detto, from L. dictum, dictus, suid 1t denotes said, 
aforesaid, or the same thing; an abbreviation uscd to save 
repetition. 
DITTY, n. A song; a sonnet; or a little pocm to be sung. 
DITTY, v.i To sing; to warble a little tune.— Herbert. 
DI-U-R£'313, n. (Gr.) Excreüon of urine. 
DI-U-RETIE, a. (Gr. dcovpnrixos.) Having the power to 
rovoke urine; tending to produce discharges of urine 
DI-U-RETI€, ». A medicine that provokes urine. 
DI-URN'AL, a. (L. ^t 1. Relating to a day; pertain 
ing to the daytime. 2. y; happening overy day ; per 
formed in a day. 3. Performed in 24 hours.—4. In medi- 
cine, an epithet of diseases whose exacerbations are in the 


daytime ; quotidian. 

DI-URN'AL, *. 1. A day-book; a journal [See JocaNAL.) 
9. A book containing those canonical hours of the Romar 
Canolle breviary which are to be said during the day.- 

ran 

t DI-URN'AL-IST, n. A journalist.— Hall. 

DI-URN'AL-LY, adv. Daily; every day. 

DI-U-TURN'AL, a. Lasting; being of long continuance. 

DI-U-TURN'I-TY, n. (L. diuturnitas.) Length of time ; long 
duration.— Brown. 

t DI-VA-GA'TION, a. (L. dicagor.] A going astray. 

DI-VAN', n. (Ar, Pers. dian.) 1. Among the Turks and 
other Orientals, & council of state; the great council of the 
Turkish Empire. 2. An audience-chamber ; a saloon for 
receiving company ; and especially, a raised eeat against 
the walls, furnished with cushions. Hence, in Europe, the 
term diran has been applied to a sofa. 3. Figuratively, 
any council met for consultation or debate. 

DI-VAR1-€ATE, v. i. (L. divaricatus.) To open; to fork, 
to part into two branches. 

DI-VART-CATE, v. t. To divide into two branches. 

DI-VART.CATE, a. In botany, turning off from any thing, 
d as to form an obtuse angle above, and an acute angle 

ow. 

DI-VAR’1-€1-TED, pp Parted into two branches. 

DI-VAR1-€4-TING, ppr. Parting into two branches. 

DI-VAR-I-CA TION, n. 1. A parting; a forking; a separe- 
tion into two branches. 2 A crossing or intorsection of 
fibres at different es. 

DIVE, v. i. (Sax. dufan.) 1. To descend or plunge into 
water, as an anima] head first; to thrust the body int: wa- 
ter or other liquor, or, if already in water, to plunge àeep- 
er. 2 To go deep into any subject. 3. To plunge into 
any business or condition, so as to be thoroughly engaged 
init 4. To sink; to penetrate.—Shak. 

DIVE, v.t. To explore by diving—Denham. [ Rare.) 

DI-VEL'LENT, a. (L. divellens] Drawing asunder ; separa- 


DI-VELLLELTE, v.t. To pull in pieces. 

DIV'ER, ». 1. One who dives; one who plunges bead first 
into water; one who sinks by effort. One who zoes 
deep into a subject, or enters deep into study. 3. The 
common name Of certain swimming birds, as the loon, 
closely allied to the grebes; so called from their diving. 

t DIVERB, n. A proverb.—Burton. 

DI-VERB-ER-A'TION, n. [L. diverbero.] A sounding through. 

DI-VERGE’ (de-verj), v. t. [L. dirergo.] To tend from one 
point and recede from each other; to shoot; extend, or 
proceed from a point in different directions, or not in par 
alle] lines. 

DI. VERGE'MENT, n. Act of diverging. 

DI-VERG’ENCE, n. A receding from each other; a going 
further apart.—Gregory. 

DI-VERGENT, a. Departing or receding from each other 
as lines which proceed from the same point. 

DI-VERG‘1NG, ppr. or a. Receding from each other, as they 

roceed. 

DLVEROING-LY, adv. In a diverging manner. 

DI'VERS, a. (Fr. divers; L. diversus.] 1. Different; vari- 
ous. (This is now generally written diverse] 2. Several, 
sundry ; more than one, but not a great number. 

DYVERS-C€ÓL'ORED (-kullurd) a. Having various colors. 
— Shak. 

DIVERSE, a. [L. diversus] 1 Different; differing. 2. 
Different from itself; various; multiform. 3. In different 
directions. 

t DI-VERSE' (de-vers), v. £ To turn aside.— Spenser. 

DI-VERS-I-FI-CATION, n. 1. The act of changing forms 
or qualities, or of making various 2 Variation; variega 
tion. 3. Variety of forma. 4. Change; alteration. 

DI-VERST-FIED (de-vers‘e-fide), pp. 1. Made various in 
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form or qualitics; varicgated ; altered. 2 a. Distinguish- 
ed by various forms, or by a variety of objects. 

DI-VERST.FORM, a. [L. diversus and forma.) Of a differ- 
ent form ; of various forms.—Dict. 

DI-VERS1-FY, v. t. (Fr. divers(fer.) 1. To make different 
or various in form or qualities; to give variety W0; to va- 
riegatc. 2. To give divcrsity to; to distinguish by differ- 
ent things.—3. In oratory, to vary a subject, by cnlarging 
3n what has been briefly stated, by brief recapitulation, by 
adding new idcas, by transposing words or periods, &c. 

OI-VERS‘!-F¥-ING, ppr. Making various in form or quali- 
ties; giving variety to; varicgating. : 

DI.VER'SION, n. (Fr.] 1. The act of turning aside from 
any course. 2, That which diverts; that which turns or 
draws the miud from care, busincss, or study, and thus 
relaxca and amuses; whatever unbeuds the mind.—3. In 
war, the act of drawing the attention and force of an ene- 
my from the point where the principal attack is to be 
made.—3vN. Ámuscment; entertainment; pastime ; sol. 
ave; recreation; sport; game; play. : : 

DI-VERS'I-TY, n. (L. diversitas.) 1. Difference; dissimili- 
tude; unlikencss.. 2. Variety. 3. Distinct being, as op- 
poscd to identity. 4. Variegation. 

DrVERSE-LY, adv. 1. In different ways; differently; vari- 
ously. 2 In ditferent directions; to different points. 

DI-VERS-1L'O-QUENT, a. [L. diversus and eloquor.) Speak- 
ing in different ways. 

DI-VERT, v. t. [L. diverto.) 1. To turn off from any course, 
direction, or intended application; to turn aside. 2. To 
turn the mind from business or study ; hence, to give 
pleasure or amusement. 3. To draw the forces of an ene- 
my to a diferent point. 4. To subvert.—Shak. ; [not in 
use.|—Syn. To please; gratify; amuse; entertain; ex- 
hilarate; delight. 

DI-VERT'ED, pp. Turned aside; turned or drawn from 
any coursc, or from the usual or intended direction ; 

leased; amused; entertained. 

DEVERTER, *. He or that which diverts, turns off, or 
pleases. 

t DI-VERTI-€LE (de-vert’c-k)), n. (L. diverticulum.) A turn- 
ing; a by-way.—4Hale. 

DI-VERTING, ppr. 1. Turning off from any course; pleas- 
ing; entertaining. 2 a. Pleasing; amusing; entertaining. 

DI-VERTING.-LY, adv. In a diverting manner. 

T ae MEA t. t. (Fr. divertir.) To divert; to please. 


—Dryden. 

DI-VERT'YSE-MENT, n. 1. Diversion; (little used.) 9. A 
short ballet or other entertainment, often introduced be- 
tween the acts of a longer piece, pronounced de-vert'iz- 
mong.—Smart. 

DI-VERTIVE, a. Tending to divert; amusing. 

DI-VEST, v. t. [Fr. devetir.] 4. To strip of clothes, arms, 
or equipage ; opposed to invest. 2. To deprive. 3. To 
deprive or strip of any thing that covers, surrounds, or 
attends; as, to divest one ot his glory. 

DI-VEST'ED, pp. Stri ; undressed; deprived. 

DI-VEST1-BLE, a. at can be divested.— Boyle. 

DI-VESTING, ppr. Stripping ; putting otf; depriving. 

DI-VESTI-TURE, ? n. e act of stripping, putting off, or 

DI-VEST'URE, depriving.— Boyle. 

DI-VID'A-BLE, a. 1. That may be divided. 2. Separate ; 

arted.—Shak. ; (not used.] 

FDI-VID'ANT, a. Different; separate.—Shak. 

O part or separate an entire 


DI-VIDE, v. t. [L. yep E 1. 
thing; to part a thing into two or more pieces. 2. To 


cause to be separate ; to keep apart by a partition, or by | 


an imaginary line or limit. 3. To make partition of, among 
a number. 4. To open, or make a division in; as, to di- 


vide thc sca. 5. To disunite in opinion or interest; to | 


make discordant. 6, To separate and bestow in parts or 
shares. 7. To make dividends; to apportion the interest 
or profits of stock among proprietors. 8. To separate into 
two parts, for ascertaining opinions for and against a 
measure.—Syn. To sever; sunder; cleave; deal out; dis- 
tribute; share. 

DI-VIDE, v. š 1. To part; to open; to cleave. 2. To 
break friendship.—Shak. 3. To vote by tbe division of a 
legislative house into two parts.—Gibbon. 

DI-VID'ED, pp. or a. Parted; disunited ; distributed. 

DI-VID'ED-LY, adv. Separately —Knatchbull. 

DIVT.DEND, n. 1. A part or e; particularly, the share 
of the interest or protit of stock in trade or other employ- 
ment, which belongs to each proprietor according to his 
proportion of the stock or capi 2. A part or share di- 


vided to creditors out of the estate of a bankrupt. Brande. ' 


—J3. In arithmetic, the number to be divided into equal parta. 
OI-VID'ER, *. l. He or that which divides; that which 
separates into parts. 2. A distributor; one who deals 
out to each his share. 3. He or that which disunites. 
DI-VID'ERS, n. pl. A kind of compasses. 
DI-VIDING, ppr. 1. Parting; separating; distributing; dis- 
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DI-VID'ING, nx. Separation. 

D DUAL (Lai py Ar 

DI- . a. [L. dividuvs.] Divided, shared, or 
pated in cominon with others. [Little used p parua 

DI-VID'U-AL-LY, adv. By dividiug. 

DIV-IN-A"l'ION, =. [L. divinatio.) 1. The act of divining, 
a foretelling future eventa, or discovering things secret or 
obscure, by the aid of superior beings, or by other than 
human means. 2. Conjcctural presage ; prediction.— S&ak. 

DIV'IN-A-TOR, *. One who pretends to divination. 

DI-VIN'A-TO-RY, a.  Professing divination. 

DI-VINE', a. (L. divinus.) 1. Pertaining to the true God. 
2. Pertaining to a heathen deity, or to false gods. 3. Par- 
taking of the nature of God. 4. Procecding from God; 
as, divine judgments. 5. Excellent in the highest degreo; 
extraordinary ; apparently above what is human; as, a 
divine intellect. 6. Presageful; foreboding; prescient; 
[not used.) 7. Appropriated to God, or celebrating his 
praise —Syn. Supernatural ; superhuman ; godlike ; Boat. 
enly; holy; sacred. 

DI-VINE, n. 1. A minister of the gospel; a priest; a cler- 
pom. 2. A man skilled in divinity ; a theologian. 

DI-VINE, v. t. [L. divino.] 1. To know or declare before- 
hand; as, to divine onc's downfall. 2 To comprehend or 
conjecture; as, to divine one's meaning 3. To deity.— 
Spenser; [not in use.]—Syn. To forctell; predict; pre- 

; prognosticate; guess. 


8 

DI-VINE'/ v. š, 1. To use or practice Ah madon 2. Tout 
tcr presages or prognostications. 3. To have presages or 
forshodines: 4. To guess or conjecture. 

DI-VINE'LY, adv. 1. In a divine or godlike manner; in a 
manner resembling deity. 2. By the agency or influence 
of God. 3. Excellently; in the supreme degrce. 

DI-VINENESS, n. 1. Divinity; participation of the divine 
nature ; (little used.) 2. Excellence in the supreme degree 

DI-VIN'ER, n. 1. One who professes divination; one who 
pretends to predict cvents, or to reveal occult things, by 
the aid of superior beings, or of supernatural means. 2 
One who guesses; a conjecturer. 

DI-VIN'ER-ESS, m. A female diviner; a woman profcssing 
divination.— Dryden. 

DIV'ING, ppr. or a. 1. Plunging or sinking into water or 
other liquid; [applied to animals only.) 2. Going deep 
into a subject. 

DIV'ING-BELL, ». A hollow vessel, in form ofa truncated 
cone or pyramid, with the smaller base close, and the 
larger one open, in which a person may descend into decp 
water, and remain till the inclosed air ceases to be respir- 


able. 

DIV'ING-STONE, n. A species of jasper. 

DI-VIN'I-FIED, a. Participating of the divine nature. 

DI-VIN'ING ROD, n. A rod commonly of hazel, with fork. 
ed branches, used by those who pretend to discover wa 
ter or metals under ground. 

DI-VINT-TY, n. (L. divinitas.) 1. The state of being divine; 
Deity; Godhead; the nature or essence of God. 2. God, 
the Deity; the Supreme Being. 3. A false god; a pre 
tended deity of pagans. 4. A celestial being, inferior to 
the Supreme God, but superior to man. Something 
supernatural—Shak. 6. The science of divine things; the 
science which unfolds the character of God, his laws, and 
moral government, the duties of man, and the way of sal. 
vation ; Eri 

DI-V1S-I-BILT-TY, n. (Fr. divisibilité.) The quality of being 
divisible ; the property of bodies by which their parts or 
component particles are capable of separation. 

DI-VIS1-BLE, a. (L. dívisibilis.] Capable of division; that 
may be separated or disunited ; separable. 

DI-VIST-BLE-NESS, n. Divisibility; capacity of being sep- 


arated. 

DI-VY"SION (de-vizh'un), n. (L. divisio.) 1. The act of di- 
viding or ei grief into pe any entire body. 2 The 
state of being divided. 3. That which divides or separates; 
that which kceps apart. 4. The part separated from tho 
rest by a partition or line, real or imaginary ; as, the di- 
visions of a territory. 5. A separate body of men. 6. A 
part or distinct portion ; as, the divisions of a book. 7. A 
part of an army or militia. 8. A part of a flcet, or a select 
number of ships under a commander, and distinguished 
by a particular flag or pendant. 9. A state of opposition 
or contrariety. 10. Space between the notes of mueic, or 
the dividing of the tonos. 11. Distinction.—£Exzod.. viii. 
19. The separation of voters in a legislative house.—13. In 
arithmetic, the dividing of a number or quantity into any 
part assigned, or the rule by which is found how many 
times one number or quantity is contained in another.— 
Syn. Compartment; section; share; separation; para 
tion; difference; variance; discord; disunion. __ 

DI-VYSION-AL, 2a. Pertaining to division; noting or 

DI-VI"SION-A-RY, § making division. 

t D-VY"SION-ER, n. One who divides.—Sheldon. 


uniting; apportioning to each his share. 2. a. That indi- | I'I-VY’SIVE, a 1. Forming division or distribution.—Mede. 


cates separation or difference. 


2 Creating division or discord.— Burned. 
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DI.VfOR. a. In aritamaic, the ouniber by which the divi- 
dend i« divided, 

DIVORCE’, n. (Fr. dirorce.] Y. A legal dissolution of the 
bonds of matrimony, or the separation of husband and 
wife hy a judicial sentence. 2. The separation of a mar- 
ried woman froin the bed and board of her husband, called 
divorce a mensa ct toro, but not authorizing re-marriagc. 
2 Separation; disunion of things closcly united 4. The 
sentence or writing by which marr is dissolved. 3. 
The cause of any penal separation. —Shak. 

DIVORCE’, r.e. 1. To diseolve the marriage contract, and 
thus to separate husband and wifo. 2. To scparate, as a 
married woman from the bed and board of her husband. 
3. To separate or disunite things closely connected; to 
force asunder. 4. To take away; to put away. 

DI-VORCE'A-BLE, a. That can be divorced. 

DI-VORC ED” (de-vórst), pp. or a Separated by a dissolu- 
tion of the marriage contract; separated froin bed and 
board: parted ; forced asunder. 

DI-VORCE’LESS, a. Destitute of divorce; that can not be 


divorced. 
DI-VORCEMENT, n. Divorce; dissolution of the marriage 


he. 

DI.VORC'ER, n. 1. The person or cause that produces di- 
vorce. ? One of a sect called divorcers, said to have 
sprung from Milton. 

DI-VORC'ING, ppr. Dissolving the marriage contract; sep- 
arating from bed and board ; disuniting. 

DI-VORCIVE, a. Having power to divorce.— Milton. 

DI-VOTO, n. [It] In music, directs to sing in a devout 
manner. 

DI-VUL'GATE, a. Published. (Little used.) 

DI-VUL-GATION, n. The act of divulging or publishing. 

DI-VULGE’ (de-vulj), e.t. (L. dM] 1. To make public ; 
to tell or make known somcthing before private or secret. 
2. To declare by a puni: act; to proclaim; [unuswal.]— 
Syn. To publish; disclose; discover; reveal; communi- 


cate; impart. 

DI-VULG ED' (de-vuljd), pp. Made public; revealed; dis- 
closed : aywana 

DI-VULÓ'ER, *. One who divulges or reveals. 

DI-VULGING, ppr. Disclosing; publishing; revealing. 

DI-VUL’SION, w. [L. divulsio.] The act of pulling or pluck- 
ing away ; a rending asunder. 

DI-VUL/SIVE, a. That n asunder ; that rends. 

D.ZEN (dizn) v. t. To dress gayly; to deck.—Swift. 
( This word is nearly obsolete.) 

t DIZZ. v. t. To astonish; to puzzle; to make dizzy. 

t DIZZARD, 2. A blockhead. 

DIZ'ZI ED (diz'zid). pp. Whirled round; made dizzy. 

DIZ‘ZI-NESS, n. Giddiness; a whirling in the head ; vertigo. 

DIZZY, a. (Sax. dysi, or dysig.] 1. Giddy ; having a sensa- 
tion of whirling in the head, with instability or proneness 
to fall; vertiginous. 2 Causing giddiness. 
thoughtless; heedless. 

DIZZY, v. t To whirl round; to make giddy; to confuse. 

DIZZY-ING, ppr. or a. Whirling round; making dizzy. 


DJER'RID (jerreed), x. A blunt Turkish javelin. —Maunder. 


Dü, v. t. or auziliary ; pret. did; pp. done. This verb, when 
transitive, is formed in the indicative present tense, thus, 
[ do, thou doest, he does, or doth; when auxiliary, the sec- 
ond person is, thou dost. (Sex. don; D. doen.) 1. To 
perform ; to execute ; to carry into effect ; to bring to pass. 

. To practice; to perform. 3 To perform for the bene- 
fitor injury of another; with Jor or to expressed or under- 
stood. 4. To execute; to discharge; to convey. 5. To 
peor to practice; to observe. 6. To exert; to put 

rth. 7. To transact. 8. To finish; to execute or trans- 
act and bring to a conclusion ; to accomplish; to achieve. 
9. To perform in an exigency ; to have recourse to, as a 
consequential or last effort; to take a step or measure. 
10. To make or cause; [obs.] 11. To put; [obs] 12. To 
answer the purpose.— To have to do, to have concern with. 
— To do with, to dispose of; to make use of; to employ; 
as, what shall I do with him? Also, to gain; to effect by 
influence ; as, I can do nothing with him. Also, to have ' 
business; to deal—To do away, to remove; to destroy ; 
as, to do away imperfections. 

DO, v. £ 1. To act or behave in any manner, well or ill; to 
conduct one's sclf. 2. To fare; to be in a state with re- 
gard to sickness or health. 3. To succeed; to accomplish 
a purpose. Also, to fit; to be adapted; to answer the de- 
sign: with for ; as, this stick will do for a beam.— To have 
to do wüh, to have concern or business with ; to deal with. 
Also, to have carnal commerce with.—Do is used for a 
verb, to save the repetition of it—Do is also used in thc 
imperative, to express an urgent request or command.— 
As ^n auxiliary, do ia used in asking qucstions.— Do is also 
used to express emphasis.—Do is sometimes a mere cx- 
pletive; (nearly obsolete.) 

DO, n. See Doz and Apo. 

DO, n. In music, the first of the musical syllables in modern ' 
solfeg gio, introduced by tho Italians. 
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3. Giddy; ' 
DO€K'TNG, n. The act of drawing, as a ship, into a dock. 
, DO€'TOR, n. 


DOC 


DÓAT. Se Dore. 

t DO'CENT, a. [L. docens! Teachiny.— trehbishop Lund. 

DOC-I-BIL'ITY, — Ua. leachableness; docility ; readiness 

DO'CLIBLE-NESS, $ tolcaru. 

* DÜ'CI-BLE or DOCT-BLE, a. 
able; casily taught or man — Milton. 

* DÜ'CILE or DOCILE, a. [L. docilis] Easily instructed, 
ready to learn; casily managed.—Syn. Teachable; doci 
ble; tractable; ductile; pliant; yielding. 

DO-CIL'L.TY, n. Teachableness; rcadiness to learn; apt 
nets to be taught. 

DOC'T-MA-CY, w. (Gr. doxigaceia.] The art or practice of as- 
saying orcs or metals; metallurgy. 

DOC-I-MASTIE, a. (Gr. doxipacrixos.) Properly, assaying, 
proving by experiments, 0) velating to the assaying of orcs 
or metals. 

DOEK, n. (Sax. docce.) A common and troublesome weed 
with large leaves, 

DOEK, v. t. (W. tociaw and twciaw.] 1. To cut off, as the 
end of a thing; to curtail; to cut short; to clip. 2. To 
cut off a part; to shorten; to deduct from. 3. To cut off, 
destroy, or defeat; to bar. 4. To bring, draw, or place a 
ship in & dock. 

DO€R, n. 1. The tail of a beast cut short or clipped; the 
stump of a tail; the solid part of the tail. 2. À casc of 
leather to cover a horse's dock. 

DOEK, n. 1. A broad, deep trench on the side of a harbor, 
or bank of a river, in which ships are built or repaired.- 
In America, the spaces betwecn wharves are called docks 
2. The place where a criniina! stands in court. 

DOOL NASTER, n. One who has thc superintendence of 


oc 
DO€K’-YARD, n. A yard, or magazine, near a harbor, for 
containing all kinds of naval stores and timber. 
DO€KED' (dokt). pp. Clipped; cut off, as the end of a thing. 
DO€R'ET, n. (VV. tociaw.] 1. A small piece of paper or 
parchment, containing the heads of a writing. Also, a 
subscription at the foot of letters patent, by the clerk of 
the dockets. 2 A bill. tied to pes containing some di- 
rection. 3. An alphabetical list of cases in a court, or a 
catalogue of the names of the parties who have suits dc- 
pending in a court.— To strike a docket, in England, is said 
of a creditor who gives a bond to the lord chancellor, en- 
gaging to prove his debtor to be a bankrupt, whereupon a 
commission of bankruptcy is taken out against the debtor. 


Teachable; docile; tract 


DO€K'ET, v.t. 1. To make an abstract or summary of the 
heads of a writing or writings; to abstract and enter in a 
book.— Blackstone. 2. To enter in a docket; to mark tho 
contents of papers on the beck of them. 3. To mark with 
a docket -— Chesterfield, 

DO€R ET-ED, pp. Abstracted and entered in a book. 

DON Or ppr. Clipping; cutting off the end; placing in 
a doc 


L. from doceo.) 1. A teacher. 2 One who 
has passed all the dcgrees of a faculty, and is empowered 
to precuce and teach it; as, a doctor in divinity, in physic, 
in law; or, according to modern usage, a person who has 
received the highest degree in a faculty. 3. A learned 
man; a man skilled in a profession; a man of erudition. 
4. A physician; one whose occupation is to cure diseases, 
5. The title doctor is given to certain fathers of the Church, 
whose opinions are received as authorities.— Doctor's Com- 
mons, the college of civilians in London. It is here that 
wills are proved and administration is taken out, under 
the direction of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 

DO€'TOR, v.t. To apply medicines for the cure of dis 
eases. [A popular use of this word, but not elegant.) 

DO€'TOR, v. £ To practice physic. {Not elegant.) 

DO€TOR-AL, a. Relating to the degree of a doctor. 

DO€'TOR-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of a doctor. 

DO€'TOR-ATE, x. The degree of a doctor.— Encyc. 

DO€'TOR-ATE, v.t. To make a doctor by conferring a de 

.— Warton. 

DO€' TOR ED, pp. Administered to, by a physician; cured. 

DO€'TOR-ING, ppr. Applying medicines ; curing. 

DO€TOR-LY, a. Like a learned man.— Bp. Hall. 

DO€'TOR-SHIP, n. The degree or rank of a doctor. [Doc 
torate is now used.) 

DO€'TRESS 


tn A female physician. 


DO€TOR-ESS, 

DO€'TRIN-AIRE, n. A cant term in the politics of France, 
denoting one who is desirous of giving to the king more 
power than is admitted by the ultra-liberals, and less than 
1s demanded by the ultra-royalists.— Encyc. Am. 

DO€TRIN-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to doctrine; containing a 
doctrine, or something taught; as, doctrinal preaching. 2 
Pertaining to the act or means of teaching — Hooker. 

DOETRIN-AL, n. Something that is a part of doctrine. 

DO€'TRIN-AL-LY, adv. In the form of doctrine or instruc 
tion; by way of teaching or positive direction. 

DOETRINE, n. (L. doctrina.) 1. Whatever is taught; 1 


* Ses Synopsis. À, E, I, &c., long.—, E, Y, &c., short.—F AR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ,—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 


Doa 


principle or position in any science; whatever is laid 
down as true by an instructor or master; dogma; tenet. 
2. The act of tcaching.— Mark, iv., 9. 3. Learning; knowl- 
edge. 4. Tlic truths of the gospcl in gencral. 5. Instruc- 
tion and confirmation in the truths of the gospel 
O€'U-MENT, n. (L. documentum.] 1. Precept; instruc- 
tion; direction; [little uscd.) 2 Dogmatical preccpt; au- 
thoritative dogma; [little used.j—3. More generally, in 
t usage, written instruction, evidence, or proof; any 
official or authoritative paper containmg instructions or 
roof, for information and the establishment of facts. 

DOC U-MENT, v.t. 1. To furnish with documents; to fur- 
nish with instructions and proofs, or with papers ncces- 
sayi to establish facts. 2. To tcach; to instruct; to direct. 

DO€-U.MENT'AL, a. Pertaining to instruction or to docu- 
ments; consisting in, or derived from, documcnts. 

DOC€-U.MEN'l"A-RY, a. Pertaining to written cvidence ; 
coneisting in documents. 

DO€'U.MENT-ED, pp. Furnished with papers and docu- 
menta neceseary to establish facts. 

DOD'DER, n. (G. dotter.) A leafless parasitic plant of the 
genus cuscuta, having thread-shaped stems, often found 
on flax. 

DODDERED, a. Overgrown with dodder; covered with 


supercrescent plants.—Dryden. 

DO-DE€'A-GON, n. (Gr. ówótxa and yovia.] A regular fig- 
ure or polygon, having twelve equal sides and angles. 

DO-DE€-A-GYN1-A, ^. [Gr. dwéexa and yum] In botany, 
the name ra ok order of plants having twelve styles. 

9, -A- v e : t 

SOR Aa YN.OUS ba In botany, having twelve styles. 

DO-DE€-A-HE'DRAL, a. Pertaining to a dodecahedron ; 
consisting of twelve equal sides. = 

DO-DE€-A-HE'DRON, n. (Gr. dwdexa and edpa.] A regular 
solid contained under twelve cqual and regular pentagons, 
or having twelve equal bases. 

DO-DE-CAN'DRI-A, n. [Gr. ówóexa and avgp.] In botany, 
the name of a class of plants having twelve stamens, or 
from twelve to nineteen. 

DO-DE-CAN'DRI-AN, ta. Pertaining to the plants or class 

DO-DE-CAN'DROUS, $ of plants that have twelve sta- 
mense. or from twelve to nineteen. 

DO-DE€-A-TE-MO'RI-ON, n. (Gr. ówótxarog and popoy.) A 
twelith part—Creech. (Little used.) 

DO-DE€-A-TEN'O-RY, n. A denomination sometimes given 
to each of the twelve signs of the zodiac. 

DODGE (doj), v. £ 1. To start suddenly aside; to shift 
place by a sudden start. 2. To play tricks; to beevasive; 
to use tergiversation; to play fast and loose; to raise ex- 

ctations and dissappoint them ; to quibble. 

DODGE, v. t. To evade by a sudden shift of place; to es- 


ca starting asidc. 

DORO ED, pp. Evaded by a sudden shift of place. 

DODG'ER, n. One who dodges or evades. 

DODG'ING, ppr. Starting aside ; evading. 

DOD'KIN, *. A little doit; a small coin. 

DOD'MAN, *. A crustaceous fish.— Bacon. 

DO'DO, n. The didus, a genus of large birds peneraly sup- 
posed to be extinct, said to have inhabited Madagascar 
and some other parts of the east. 

DOE (do), n. (Sax. da; Dan. daa.) A she-deer; the female 
of the fallow-deer. The male is called a buck. 

t DOE (doo), n. A fcat.—Hudibras. 

DWER, n. 1. One who does; one who performs or exe- 
cutes; an actor; an agent. 2. One who performs what is 
required; one who observes, keeps, or obeys, in practice. 

DOES (duz) The third person singular of the verb do, in- 
dicative mode, present tense. 

DOE'SKIN, n. 1. The skin of a doe. 2. A compact twilled 
cloth for pantaloons. 

DOFF, v. t. [D. doffen.] 1. To put off, as dress. 2. To strip, 
or divest. 3. To put or thrust away; to get rid of. 4. To 
pat off; to shift off; with a view to delay. 

DOFFED (doft), pp. Put off; ak paren thrust away. 

OOF FER, n. A revolving cylinder in a carding-machine, 
which doffs, or strips off, the cotton from the cards. 

DOG, x. (Fr. dogue.) 1. A species of quadrupeds, belonging 
to the genus canis, of many varieties, as the mastiff, the 
hound, the spaniel, the shepherd's dog, the terrier, the 
harrier, the blood-hound. &c. 92. It is used for male, when 
applied to several other animals; as, a dog-for. 3. An 
andiron, so named from the figure of a dog's head on the 
top. 4. A term of reproach or contempt given to a man. 
Š. A constellation called Sirius, or Canicula. 6. An iron 
hook or bar with a sharp fang, which can be driven into 
& stick of timber to draw it in water by a rope. 7. An 
iron used by sawyers to fasten a log of timber in a saw- 
pit 8 A gay young man; a buck; ha in use.]— To give 
or throw to the dogs, is to throw away, as uscless.— To go 
to the dogs, is to be ruined. 

0G, v. t. To hunt; to follow insiduously or indefatigably ; 
to follow close; to urge; to worry with importunity. 
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DOG 


DOG’-BANE, = A plant — Millcr. 

DOG'-BER-RY, x. Thc berry of the dug. wood, 

DOG-BER-RY-TREE, n. ‘The dog-wood. 

DOG'-BRI.ER, n. The brier that bears the hip; r2ec canina. 

DOG-€ADB-BAGE,n. A plant found in the south of Europe. 

DOG'-CHEAP,a. Cheap as dog'a-meat, or offal; very cheap, 

DOG-DAY, a. Onc of the days when Sirius, or the dog. 
star, riscs and scts with thc sun. ‘The dog-days coinmence 
the latter part of July, and end the beginning of September. 

DOG'-DRAW, n. A manifest deprehension of an offender 
against the vcnison in thc forest, when he is found draw. 
ing after the decr by the scent of a hound.— Cowrl. 

DOG'-FAN'CLER, n. One who has a taste for dogs, and 
kceps them for sale. 

DOG'-FIGIHT (fite), n. A battlc between two doga. 

DOG'-FISH, n. A name of scvcral species of shurk. 

DOG'-FISH-ER, n. A kind of fish.— Walton. 

DOG-FLY, n. A voracious, biting tly. 

DOG'-GRÁSS, n. Couch-grass.—Loudon. 

DOG-HEART-ED, a. Crucl; pitiless; malicious. 

DOG'-HOLE, n. A place fit only for dogs.— Dryden. 

DOG'-HOUSE, n. kennel for dogs.—Overbury. ° 

DOG’-KEEP-ER, n. One who has the manageincnt ot 


dogs. 

DOG'-KEN-NEL, n. A kennel or hut for dogs. 

DOG-LAT-IN, n. Barbarous Latin. 

DOG'-LEACH, x. A dog-doctor.—Beaumont and Fletcher. 

DOG'-LOUSE, n. An insect that is found on duys. 

DOG-MAD, a. Mad as a dog. 

DOG-ROSE, n. The flower of the hip.—Derham. 

DOG'-SI€K, a, Sick as a dog. 

DOG'-SKIN, a. Made of thc skin of a dog.— Tatler. 

DOG'-SLEEP, n. Preteudcd slcep, like that of a watch- 
dog.— Addison. 

DOG-STAR, n. Sirius, a star of the first magnitude, whose 
rising and sctting with the sun give name to the dog-days. 

DOG'-STONES, n. A plant, fool-stoncs, a specics of orchis. 

DOG'-TOOTH, n.; pl. DocTEETH. A sharp-pointed hu 
man tooth growing betwevun the forc-teeth and grinders, 
and resembling a dog's tooth; also called an cyc-tooth. 

DOG'-TOOTH-VrO-LET, n. A tlowcring plant, having 
long, slender white bulbs.—P. Cyc. 

DOG-TRI€K, n. A currish trick ; brutal treatment, 

DOG-TROT, x. A gentle trot, like that of a dog. 

DOG~VANE, n. Among scamen, a small vane composed 
of thread, cork, and fcathers. 

DOG'-WATCH (-wotch), n. Among seamen, a watch of two 
hours. The dog-wat are two relicfs between 4 and 8 
o'clock P.M. 

DOG-WEA-RY, a. Quite tired; much fatigued. 

DOG'-WOOD, n. A common name of ditlerent species of 
the cornus, or cornelian cherry. 

DOG'-WQOD-TREE, n. The piscidia erythrina of Jamaica 

DOG’S’-BANE, n. (Gr. axoxvvov.] A popular name of sev 
eral poisonous plants. 

DOG'S'-EAR, n. The corner of a leaf in a book turnee 
down like the ear of a dog. 

DOG'S'-MEAT, n. Refuse; offal; meat for dogs. 

DOG'S'-ROE, n. A plant, a species of scrophularia. 

DO'GAL, a. Pertaining to the Doge of Venice. 

DO'GATE, n. The office or dignity of a doge.— Encyc. 

DGGE, ^. (It; L. duz.) The chief magistrate of Venice 
and Genoa. 

DOGGED (dogd). pp. Pursued closely; urged frequently 
and aporna 

DOG'GED, a. Sullen; sour; morose; surly; sevcre.—SAak. 

DOG'GED-LY, adv. Sullenly ; gloomily ; sourly ; morose 
ly ; with obstinate resolution. 

DOG'GED-NESS, n. Sullenness; moroseness. 

DOG'GER, n. A Dutch fishing veszel, used in the German 
ocean, particularly in the herring fishery. 

DOG'GER-EL, a. An epithet given to a kind of loose, irreg- 
ular measure in burlesque poetry, like that of Hudibras. 
— Addison. 

DOG'GER-EL, n. A loose, irregular kind of poetry.— Swift. 

Used in burlesque.) 

DOG'GER-MAN, n. A sailor belonging to a dogger. 

DOG'GERS, n. In English alum-works, a sort of stone found 
in the mines with the true alum-rock. 

DOG'GING, ppr. Hunting; pursuing incessantly. 

DOG'GISH, a. Like a dog; churlish; growling; snappish 


brutal. 

DOG'GISH-NESS, n. The quality of being doggish. 

t DOG'LY, a. Like a dog. n 

DOG'MA, n. (Gr. doypa.] A settled opinion; a principle 
maxim, or tenct; a doctrinal notion, particularly in mat 
ters of faith and philosophy. 

DOG-MA17TM6, ka, 1. Pertaining to a dogma, or to sec 

DOG-MATI€-AL, $ tledopinion. 9. Asserting or disposed 
to assert with authority, or with overbearing and arro- 
gance. 3. Asserted with authority. 4. Overbcariug in 
asserting and maintaining opiuions.—SYN. Positive; con 
fident; magisterial; authoritative ; dictatorial; arrogaut 
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OOG-MATIE, m One of a sect of physicians, called, also, 
dosrmatist« in contradistinction to Finpirics and Methodists. 

DOG-MATIC-AL-LY, ado. Positively ; in a magisterial 
manner; arrocantiv. 

NOG-MAT Ie-AL-NESS, a. The quality of being dogmatic- 
al; positiveness. 

DOG-MAT'IC€S, m. Doctrinal theology ; a term used by 
German writers.— Murdock. 

DOG'NA-TISM, n. l'ositivo assertion ; arrogance ; positive- 
ness in opinion. 

DOG NA-TIST, w. A positive asserter; a inagisterial teach- 
cr: n bold or arrogant advancer of priuciples. 

DOG MA-TIZE, r.i To assert positively; to teach with 
bold and undue confidence ; to advance with arrogance. 
DUG MA-TIZ-ER, *. One who dogmatizcs; a bold assert- 

er, a magisterial teacher.—Hammond. 
DOG'MA-TIZ-ANG, ppr. Asscrting with exccss of confidence. 
DOILY, n. 1. Formerly, a epecics of woolen stuff. 2. A 
small napkiu, generally colored, uscd with fruit and winc. 
DOING, ppr. Performing; executing. 
DOINGS s.pl. 1. Things done; transactions; feats; ac- 
tions, good or bad. 2. Behavior; conduct. 3. Stir; bustle. 
DOIT, w. (D. dnit.) 1. A mnall Dutch copper coin worth 
abont half a farthing; aleo, a similar small coin once used 
in Scotland. 2. A trifle. Hence the phrase, I care not a 


dott. 

DO-LAR'RI-FORM, a. (L. dolabra and forma.) Having the 
form of an ax or hatchet. 

DOL'CE (dol'chà), l [It] In music, a di- 

DOL-CE-MEN'TE (dolchá-men'tà), $ rection to sing with 
a soft sound. 

DOLE, n. (Sax. dal; Russ. dolia.] 1. The act of dealing 
or distributing; (not in use.) 2. That which is dealt or 
distributed; a part, share, or portion. 3. That which is 
given in charity; gratuity. 4. Blows dealt out. 5. Bound- 

; [mot in use.) 6. A void space Icft in tillage; [¿ocal.] 

t DOLE, n. (L. dolor.) Gricf; sorrow.— Milton. 

t DOLE, v. t. To deal; to distribute. 

DOLE'FUL, a. (dole and full.) 1. Expressing grief; as, a 
doleful lamcntation. 2. Afflicted; feeling grief. —GSidney. 
3. Impressing or producing sorrow; as, doleful news.— 
Svw. Piteous; rueful; sorrowful; woful; melancholy ; 
sad; gloomy; dismal. 

DOLEFUL-LY, adv. In a dolcful manner; sorrowfully ; 
dismally ; sadly. 

DOLE'FUL-NESS, n. Sorrow; melancholy; querulousness; 
gloominess ; dismalness. 

DOLENT. a. (L. dolens.) Sorrowful. 

DOL'E-RITE, n. A variety of trap-rock, composed of au- 

te and Labradorite. 

DOLE'SOME, a.. Gloomy; dismal; sorrowful; doleful. 

DOLE’SOME.-LY, adr. In a dolesome manner. 

DOLE’SOME-NESS, n. Gloom; dismalness. 

DOLL, n. (W. re, A puppet or baby for a child. 

DOL'LAR, n. [G. thaler; D. rima A silver coin of Spain 
and of the United States, of the value of one hundred cents, 
or about four shillings and fourpence gei 

DOLL'MAN, n. A long cassock or robe worn by Turks. 

DOL‘O-MITE, n. A granular magnesian carbonate of lime, 
often forming extensive beds. Much of the common 
white marble is dolomite. It has its name from the French 
geologist Dolomieu. 

DOL-O-NIT'Ie, a. Pertaining to dolumite; of the nature 


of dolomite. 
DO'LOR, n. [L.] Pain; f; lamentation.—Skak. 
DOL-OR-IF'ER-OUS, a. (L. dolor and fero.] Producing pain. 
DOL-OR-IF16, a. (L. doloriícus.] 1. That causes pain or 
grief 2. Expressing pain or grief. 
DOL-OR-IFT€-AL, a.  Dolorific.— Cockeram. 
DOL-O-RÓ'SO. [It] In music, pathetic. 
DOL'OR-OUS, a. 1. Sorrowful; doleful; dismal; impress- 
ing sorrow or grief. 2. Painful; giving pain. 3. Express- 


ing gain or grief. 
DOL'OR-OUS-LY,adv. Sorrowfully ; in a mannerto express 
a 


in. 

DOL'PHIN, n. [L. delphin, or delphinus] A ular name 
given to two widely different inhabitants of t the deep. 1. 
The real dolphin is a cetaceous mammal, about ten feet in 
length. It is the dolphin of the ancients, so celebrated in 
the story of Arion. 2. Thc dolphin of poets and naviga- 
tors, coryphena hippuris, is celebrated for its surprising 
changes of color when expiring in death. It is a fish of 
about five feet in length. Encyc. 4m.—3. In ancient Greece, 
a machine suspended over the sea, to be dropped on any 
vessel passing under it. 

DOL'PHIN.ET, n. A female dolphin.—-Spenser. 

DOLT, n. 'G. wlpel; Sox. dol.) A heavy, stupid fellow; a 
blockhead : a thick-skull.— Swift. . 

DOLT, v 4. To waste time foolishly; to behave foolishly. 

DOI TISH, a. Dull in intellect; stupid; blockish. 

DOLTISH-LY, adv. In a doltish manncr. 

DOLTISH-NESS, n. Stupidi 

DOM, used as a termination, 


ty. 
: jurisdiction, or prop- 


DOM 


erty and jurisdiction; primarily, doom, judgmcnt; as in 
kingdom. Ileuce it is used to denote state, condition, oz 
quulity, as in freedom. 

DOM'A-BLE, a. That may be tamed. 

DO-MAIN', n. (Fr. domaine] 1. Doininion; empire ; terri 
tory goverucd, or under the governincnt of a sovereign 
9. l'oescesion; estate. 3. The land about the mansion- 
house of a lord, and in his immediate occupancy. In this 
ecnee, the word coincides with demesne. 

DO'MAL, a. [L. domus.] Pertaining to a house in astrology. 

DOME, n. (Fr. dóme.) 1. A building; a housc; a fahnc| 
[portic.] 2. A cathedral.—3. In architecture, a spherical 
roof, raised over the middle of a building; a cupola —4, 
In chemistry, the upper part of a furnacc, resembling a 
hollow heinisphere, or small dome. 

DOME-SHAPED’ aries ae a. Shaped like a donne. 

DOMED, a. Furnished with a dome. 

DUMES'DAY (doomz'då). See Doomspay. 

t DOMES'MAN, n. A judge; an umpire. 

DO-MESTIE, a. (L. domesticus.) 1. Belonging to the house, 
or home; pertaining to one's place of residence, and to 
the family. 2. Remaining much at home; living in retirc- 
ment. 3. Living near the habitations of man; tamc ; not 
wild. 4. Pertaining to & nation considcred as a family, or 
to one's own country ; not forcign. 5. Made in one's own 
house, nation, or country. 

DO-MES'TIC, n. Onc who lives in the family of another, as 
an assistant for hirc; a servant, or hired laborer, residing 


with a family. 

DO-MES'TI€-AL, a. The same as domestic. 

DO-MES'TI€-AL-LY, adv. In relation to domestic affairs. 

DO-MES'TI€-ANT, a. Forming part of thc same family. 

DO-MESTI€-ATE, v. t. 1. To make domestic; to retiró 
from the public; to accustom to remain much at hoine. 
9. To make familiar, as if ut home. 3. To accustom to 
live near thc habitations of man; to tame. 

DO-MESTI€-A-TED, pp.ora. Made domestic; accustomed 
to remain at home. 

DO-MES'TIE€-A-TING, ppr. Making domestic. 

DO-MES-TI€-A'TION, x. 1. The act of withdrawing froin 
the public notice, and living much at home. 2. The act 
of taming. or reclaiming wild animals. 

DO-MES-TIC'-TY, w. State of being domestic. 

DOMT-CILE, n. (L. domicilinm.) An abode or mansion ; a 
ps of permanent residence, either of an individual, or 

amily. 


DOM'T-CILE, ?v.t. To establish a fixed residence, or 

PONT CILIATE, $ aresidence that constitutes habitan 
cy.—Kent. 

DON'LI-CILED, } pp. Having gained a permanent res 

DOM-I-CIL1-A-TED, idence, or inhabitancy. 

DOM-I-CIL1-A-RY, a. Pertaining to an abode, or the resi- 
dence of a person, or family.—A domiciliary visit is a visit 
to a private dwelling, particularly for the purpose of 
searching it under authority of law. 

DOM-I-CIL-I-A‘TION, n. Permanent residence ; inhabit 


ancy. 

DOM 'I-CIL-ING, t ppr. Gaining, or taking a permanent 

DOM-.CIL'I-À-TING, $ residence. 

DOM'.F?, v. t. [L. domus and facio.) 1. In astrology, to di 
vide the heavens into twelve houses, in order to erect a 
theme or horoscope. 2. To tame. 

DOMTN-ANT, a. (L. dominans.) 1. Having the rule or as- 
cendency.—2. In music, the inant or sensible chord is 
that which is practiced on the dominant of the toue, and 
which introduces a perfect cadence.—Syn. Governing ; 
ruling; prevailing; predominant; ascendant. 

DONM'IN-ANT, n. In music, of the three notes essential to 
the tone, the dominant is that which is a fifth from the 
tonic. 

DOM'TN-ATE, v. t. (L. dominatus] To rule; to govern; to 

revail; to predominate over.— Russ. 

DOM'TN-ATE, v.i. To predominate. [Little used.) 

DOM'IN-A-TED, pp. Ruled; governed. 

DOMTN.a-TING, ppr. Ruling; prevailing; predominating 

DOM-IN-A’TION, n. IL dominatio.] 1. The exercise of 
power in ruling; dominion; government. 2. Arbitrary 
authority; tyranny. 3. One highly exalted in power; or 
the fourth order of angelic beings.— Milton. 

DOM'IN-A-TYVE, a. Governing; also, imperious.— Sandys. 

DOMT‘IN-Z-TOR, n. 1. A ruler or ruling power; the pre 
siding or predominant power. 2. An absolute governor. 

DON'T-NE, n. 1. A schoolmaster; a pedagogue. 2. A title 
given by the Dutch to a clergyman. See DOMINIE. 

DOM-IN-EER;, v. £ (L. dominor.] 1. To rule over with in. 
solence or arbitrary sway. 2. To bluster; to hcctor ; to 
swcll with conscious superiority or haughtiness.—Shak. 

DOM-IN-EER' v. t. To govcrn.— Walpole. 

DOM.-IN-EERED, pp. Ruled over with insolence. 

DOM-IN-EERTNG, ppr. 1. Ruling over with insolence 
blustering ; manifesting haughty superiority. 2 a. Over 
pearing: perious; lordly; arrogant; dictatorial ; inso 
ent. 


DOO 


NO-MINTE-AL, a. [Low L. dominicalis.|] 1. That notes the 
Lord's day, or Sabbath. The Dominical letter is the lettcr 
which, in almanacs, denotes the Sabbath, or dies Domini, 
the Lord's day. 2. Noting the prayer of our Lord.— 


Howell. 

DO-MIN'I€-AL, n. The Lord's day.— Hammond. 

NO-MINTE-AN, a. or n. [from Dominic.) The Dominicans, 
or Dominican Friars, are an order of monks, called also 
Black Friars in England, and Jacobins in France. 

DOM"I-NI-CIDE, n. (L. dominus and cedo.) One who kills 
his master. 

DON'LNYE, n. 1. A pedagogue.—Scottish. 2. A title some- 
times given to a clergyman. i 

DO-MIN'ION (do-min'yun), n. [L. dominixm.] 1. Sovereign 
or supreme authority ; the power of governing and con- 
trolling. 2. Power to direct, control, use, and dispose of 
at pleasure ; right of possession and use without being ac- 
countable.—Locke. 3. District governed, or within the 
limits of the authority of a prince or state ; as, thc Spanish 
dominions. 4. Right of governing ; as, Cuba is under the 
dominion of Spain. 5. Predominance; ascendant. —Dry- 
den. 6. An order of angcls.—Col, L, 16. 7. Persons gov- 
erned. Ps. cxiv., 2.—Syn. Sovereignty ; control; rule ; 
authority ; government ; territory ; country ; region. 

DONM'-NO, ». 1. A long, loose cloak of black silk, with a 
hood removable at pleasure, uscd as a general disguise at 
masquerades. 2. A kind of play. 

DON, n. 1. A title in Spain, formerly given to noblemen 
-and gentlemen only, but now common to all classes.— 
Dona, or dueña, the feminine of don, is the title of a lady, 
in Spein and Portugal 2. A sportive title of one who feels 
self-important. 

DON, v. t. ne do on.) To put on; to invest with. [Rare.] 

DONA-BLE, a. That may be given. 

DO'NA-CITE, n. A petriticd shell of the genus donar. 

DONA-RY, n. [L.donarium.] A thing given to a sacred use. 

Little used.] 

DO-NATION, n. [L. donatio.] 1. The act of giving or be- 
stowing. JMilton.—5. In law, the act or contract by which 
a thing or the usc of it is transferred to a person, or cor- 
poration, as a free gift. 3. That which is given or bestow- 
ed ; that which is transferred to another gratuitously, or 
without a valuable consideration. —Syn. Gift; grant; ben- 
efaction; present. 

DON'A-TISM, ». The doctrines of the Donatists. 

DON'A-TIST, n. One of the sect founded by Donatus in 
the fourth century. He was so strenuous for church or- 
der as to reject all other sects as not being of the true 

DON A TISTIC 

DON-A-TISTI€.AL, be Pertaining to Donatism. 

DON'A-TIVE, x. [Sp., Ital. donativo.) 1. A gift; a largess; 
a gratuity ; a present; a dole.—2. In the canon law, a ben- 
efice given and collated to a person, by the founder or pa- 
tron, without either presentation, institution, or introduc- 
tion by the ordinary. 

OON’A-TIVE, a. Vested or vesting by donation.—Black- 
stone. 

DONE (dun), pp. [See Do.] 1. Performed; executed; fin- 
ished. 2. A word by which agreement to a proposal is ex- 
pressed ; as, in laying a wager, an offer being made, the 
person accepting or agreeing says, done —To have done 
with a person or thing, is to cease to have concern or bus- 
iness with ; to withdraw one's self from. 

! DÓNE. The old infinitive of do. 

DO-NEE’, w. [L. wel 1. The person to whom a gift or 
donation is made. The person to whom landa or tene- 
ments are given or ted.— Blackstone. 

DO-NIF'ER-OUS, a. aring gifts. 

DÓN'JÓN (dunjun), n. The central building or keep of an 
ancient castle, to which the garrison could retreat in case 
of necessity. 

DONKEY, n. An ass or mule for the saddle. 

DONNA, n. The English orthography of Dona, the title of 
a lady in Spain or Portugal. 

DONN £D (dond), pp. Put on; invested with. 

DONNISM, n. A cant term in the English universities for 
self-importance, or distance and loftiness of carriage.— 


Huber. 

DO'NOR, n. [L. dono.] 1. One who gives or bestows; one 
who confers any thing gratuitously ; a benefactor. 2. One 
who grants an estate. 

DON'SHIP, n. The quality or rank of a gentleman or 

' knight. —Hudibras. 

DON'ZEL, n. fit) A young attendant ; a page.— Butler. 

DOOB- or DOUB-GRASS, n. A peren creeping grass, 
highly prized in India, and acclimated in the southern parts 
of the United States. 

DOO'DLE, w. A trifler; a simple fellow. 

DOOLE. See DoLE. 

DOOM, v. t. (Sax. dom.) 1. To judge; [unusual] 2. To 
condemn to any punishment; to consign by a decree or 
sentence. 3. To pronounce sentence or judgment on. 4. 
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DOR, 


To command authoritatively.—Shak. 5. To des 
fix irrevocably the fate or direction of; us, mun Tp e 
to .oil. 6. To condemn, or to punish by a penalty. 

DOOM, v.t. To tax at discretion. (New England.) 

DOOM, n. [Sax. dom.] 1. Judgment; judicial scntence ; as 
the day of final doom. 2. Determination affecting the fate 
or future state of another ; usually, a determination to in. 
flict evil, sometimes otherwisc. 3. The state to which one 
is doomed, or destined. 4. Ruin; destruction.—P $. 
Discrimination ; (not used.}—Syn. Sentence ; enndcmna- 
tion; decree; fate; destiny ; lot. 

ab^ cR n. A penalty or fine for neglect. [New Hamp 
shire. 

DOOMED (doomd), pp. or a. Adjudged; sentenced; con 
demned ; destined ; fated. 

DOON'FUL, a. Full of destruction —Drayton. 

SOONG: ppr. Judging; sentencing ; condemning; des. 

ning. 

DOONS'DAY, n. (doom and day.) 1. The day of the final 
judgment; the great day when all men are to be judged, 
and consigned to endless happiness or miscry.—Dry 
2. The oM of sentence or condemnation.—Skak. 4 

DOOMS'DAY-BOOK, 22. A book compiled by order of 

DÜMES'DAY-BQOQK, y William the Conqueror, contain- 
ing a survey of all the lands in England. 

DOOMS'MAN. See DoMESMAN. 

DOOR (dóre), n. (Sax. dora, dur, dure.) 1. An opening ot 
passage into a house, or other building, or into any room, 
& ent, or closet, by which persons enter. 2. The 
frame of boards, or any piecc of board or plank, that shuts 
the opening of a house, or closes the cntrancc into an apart- 
ment or any inclosure, and usually turning on hinges.—3. 
In familiar language, a house ; often in the plural, doors; 
as, out of doors. 4. Entrance.—Dryden. 5. Avenue; pass- 
age; means of approach or access.— To lie at the door, in 
a Águrative sense, is to be imputable or chargeable to ono, 
as blame or fault.—Jezt door to, near to; bordering on.— 
In doors, within the house ; at home. 

D6OR-€ASE, n. The frame which incloses a door. 

DOOR'-KEEP.ER, n. A porter; one who guards the en- 
trance of a house or apartment. 

DOOR EL n. The nail on which the knocker formerly 
struck. 

DOOR’-POST, n The post of a door. 

D6OR’-SILL, n. "The sill of a door. 

DOOR-STEAD, n. Entrance cr place of a door 

DOOR'-STONE, n. Step-stone 

DOÓOR-WAY,n. The passage of a door. 

f DOOR'ING, n. A door-case.—- Milton. 

DOQ'UET (dok'et), n. A warrant; a paper granting licensa. 
See DOCKET. 

DOR, mn. The name of the black beetle, or the hedge. 

DORR,j chafer. 

DO-RA TO, n. (Sp.dorado.] 1. A southern constellation, 
the sword-fish. 2. A large fish resembling the dolphin. 
DO-REE' n. (Fr.] A fish of the genus zeus. The popular 
name in English is John-Doree, corrupted from Jaune 

dorée, ìi. e., golden yellow. 

DORI-AN, a. Pe ing to Doris in Greece. See Doric. 

DOR'IE, a. In general, pertaining to Doris, or the Dorians, 
in Grcece.—In architecture, noting the sccond order of 
columns, between the Tuscan and Ionic. 


DORIS. ej nm. A phrase of the Doric dialect. 


DOR'MAN-CY, n. Quiescence.—Horsley. 

DORMANT, a. (Fr. dormir.) 1. Sleeping; hence, at rest 
not in action. 2. Being in a sleeping posture. 3. Neglect- 
ed; not used. 4. Concealed; not divulged; private; (un- 
usual] 5. Leaning; inclining; not perpendicular; as, 
dormant windows.—Dormant partner, in commerce and 
manufactories, a partner who takes no share in the active 
business of a company or partnership, but is entitled to a 
share of the profits, and subject to a share in losses. He 
is called also sleeping partner. 

DOR'MANT, A bose as 

DORMER, i am; a sleeper. 

DOR'MER, n. A window pierced through s 

DOR'MER-WIN'DOW, } sloping roof, and placed in a 
small gable which rises on the side of the roof; also writ- 
ten dormar. 

DOR'METTVE, n. [L. dormio.] A medicine to promote 
sep: an opiate.— Arbuthnot. 

DOR'NI-TO-RY, n. (L. dormitorium.) 1. A place, building 
or room to sleep in. 2. A gallery in conventa, divided into 
oo cells, where the religious sleep. 3. A burial-place. 
— €. 

DOR MOUSE, ».; plu. Donmice. An animal of sevcral spe- 
cies allied to the mouse, and resembling the squirrel in 

ts. 

DORN, n. [G. dorn.] A fish.—Carev. 

DORNIE, E As lies of linen cloth ; also linscy-woolsey 

DOR'NO€K, 2. Á stout figured linen, first made in Dor 
nock, Scotland. 
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IDSRON. a (Gr. čwpor.) 1. A gift; a present. 2. A meas. | DOUBLE (dub'bl), e. £. |Fr. doubler.) 1. To fold, as paper 


DORP a ara. dori D dorp.) A small vill 

» A. (G. dorf; D. . sma Age. 

DORR. Xe Dor 

f DORR, r. t. To deafen with noise. 

tDOR'RER, s. A dronc. 

DORSAL, e. (L. dorsum.) Pertaining to the back. 

DORSE, & A canopy.—Sutton. 

DORSEL. Se Dosser. 

DOR-SI-BRANC€II-ATE, a Having the branchim equally 
distributed along the body, as some annclidans. 

DOK-SIFER-OUS, 2a. In botany, bearing or producing 

DOR-S1l”AR-OUS, $ seeds on the back of their leaves 

DOR'SUM, n. (L.) The ridge of a hil. — Walton. 

t DORTURE, x. A dormitory.— Bacon. 

DOSE, n. (Fr. dose] 1. The quantity of medicine given or 
prescribed to be taken at one time. 2 Any thing riven 
to be swallowed ; any thing nauseous that onc is obliged 
totake. 3. Aquantity ; a portion.—Granville. 4. As much 
as ^ man can swallow.—Johnson. 

DOSE. v. t. (Fr. doser.) 1. To proportion a medicine prop- 
erly to the patient or disease ; to form into suitable doses. 
2. To give in doses; to give medicine or physic. 3. To 
give any thing nauscous. 

DOSED (dést), pp. Given in doses; formed into suitable 
doses ; physicked. 

DOSING, ppr. Given in doses; physicking. - 

DOS'SER, a. (Fe. dossier.] A panuier, or basket, to be car- 
ricd on the shoulders of men. 

DOS'SIL, x. In surgery, a pledget or on of lint made 
into a cylindric form, or the shape of a date. 

DOST (dust). The second person of do, used in the solemn 
style; thou dost. 

DOT, n. A small point or spot, made with a or other 
pointed instrument; a speck; used in marking a writing 
or other thing. 

DOT, v.t. 1l. To mark with a dot or dota. 2. To mark or 
diversify with small detached objects. 

DOT, v. £ To make dots or spots. 

DO'TAGE, x. 1. Feeblenesa or imbecility of understanding 
or mind, particularly in old age; childishness of old age ; 
as, to be in one's dotage, 2. A doting; excessive fond- 
ness. 3. Deliriousness. 

DO'TAL, a. [L. dotalis.) Pertaining to dower, or a woman's 
AES portion ; constituting dower or comprised in it. 

DO' TANT, n. A dotard—Shak. 

DOTARD, n. 1. Aman whose intellect is aired by age; 
onc in his second childhood. 2 A doting fellow; one fool- 
ishly fond. 

DSTARD.-LY, a. Like a dotard ; weak.— More. 

DO-TA'TION, n. (L. dotatio.] 1. The act of endowing, or 
of bestowing a marriage portion ona woman. 2. Endow- 
ment; establishment of funds for support, as of a hospital 
or eleemosynary c ration. 

DOTE, v. i. [D. dutten.] 1. To have the intellect impaired 
by age, so that the mind wanders or wavers; to be silly 
or insane. 2 To regard with excessive fondness: usu- 
ally with on or upon.— Ezek., xxiii, 5. 3. To decay.— 
Howson. 

DOTE, v. i To decay; to wither; to impair. 

DST ED, pp. 1. Regarded with excessive fondness. 2. a. 
Stupid.—Spenser. 

DOT'ER, n. 1. One who dotes; a man whose understand- 
ing is enfeebled by age; a dotard. 2. One who is excess- 
ively fond, or weakly in love. 

DOTES, n. Gifts or endowments.—Ben Jonson. 

DOTH (duth). The third person irregular of do, used in the 
solemn style. 

DOT'ING, ppr. or a. Regarding with excessive fondness. 

DSOTING-LY, adv. By excessive fondness.— Dryden. 

DOT'TARD, n. A tree kept low by cutting.— Bacon. 

DOT'TED, pp. or a. 1. Marked with dots or small spots; 
diversified with small detached objects.—2. In botany, 
sprinkled with hollow dots or points. 


DOT'TER-EL, } n. A bird of the grallic order, and of the ` 


DOTTREL, j) same genus with the plover. It is said to 


be a silly bird, which imitates the action of the fowler, and | 


is easily taken by stratagem. Hence the frequent allusions 
to this bird in old writers. 

DOTTING, ppr. Marking with dots or spots; diversifying 
with small detached objects. 

D6U-A-NIER’ (doo-a-neer’), n. (Fr.) An officer of the French 
customs. 

DOU'AY-BI'BLE (doo'ay-), n. [from Douay, a town in France.) 
An English translation of the Scriptures sanctioned by the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

DOUBLE (dub’b)), a. [Fr. double] 1. Two of a sort togeth- 
er; one corresponding to the other; being in paira. 9. 
Twice as much; containing the same quantity or len 
repeated. 3. Having one added to another. 4. Twofold ; 
also. of two kinds.—Dryden. 5. Two in number. 6. De- 
ceitful; acting two parts, one openly, the other in secret. 

-Ps. xii, 2 


9. To increase or extend by adding an equal sum, value 
quantity, or length; as, to doubic ono's money. 3. Ta 
contain twico the sum, quantity, or length, or twicc as 
much. 4. To repeat; to add.—Dryden. 5. To add one 
to another in the same order. Ex, xxvi, 9.—6. In navi 
gation, to double a cape or point, is to sail round it, so that 
the cape or point shall be between tho ship and her former 
situation.—7. In military affairs, to unito two ranks or files 
in onc.— To double and twist, is to add one thread to anoth- 
er and twist them together.— To double upon, in tactics, is 
to inclose between two fires. 

DOÓUB'LE (dub'bl) v. í. 1. To increaso to twice the sum, 
number, value, quantity, or length ; to increase or grow to 
twice as much. 2. To enlarge a wager to twice the sum 
laid.—Drydcn. 3. To turn back or wind in running, as a 
hare. 4. To play tricks; to use sleights.—JoÀnson. 5 
Among printers, to sct up the same word or words unin 
tentionally the second time. 

DOUBLE, n. 1. Twice as much; twice the number, sum, 
value, quantity, or length. 2. A turn in running to escape 

ursuers. 3. A trick; a shift; an artifice to deceive. 

DOUBLE (dubdl), adv. Twicc.—Swift. 

DOÓUB'LE, in composition, denotes two ways, or twice the 
number or quantity. 

DÓUB'LE-BANKED (dubl-bankt), a. In seamanship, having 
two opposite oars managed by rowers on the same bench, 
or having two men to the same oar. 

DOÓUBLE-BAR'RELED (dub'blbarreld) a. Having twe 
barrels, as a š 

DOÓUB'LE-BASE, n. The lowest-toned instrument of mu. 
sic, in the form of a violin. 

DOUB‘LE-BITING, a. Biting or cutting on either side. 

DÓUB'LE-BUT'TON ED, a. ving two rows of buttons. 

DOUBLE-CHARGE, v.t. To charge or intrust with a 

DOUBLI HIRGED dub'bl-chürjd Ch iy 

Á (dub/bl-c » PP. or 
trusted with a double portion. bm arged 

DOUBLE-CHÁRÓTNG, ppr. Charging or intrusting with s 
double portion. 

DOÓUBLE-D£AL'ER (dub'bl-dé er) n. One who acts two 
different parts in the same business, or at the same time. 
a deceitful, trickish person ; one who says one thing, and 
thinks or intends another ; one guilty of duplicity. 

DOUBLE-DEAL'ING, *. Deceitful practice; the profes 
sion of one thing and the practice of another.—SvN. Du 
plicity ; dishonesty ; dissimulation ; cunning; deceit; de 
ception ; fraud. 

DOUBLE-DYE, v.¢. To dye twice over.—Dryden. 

DOÓUB'LE-EDGED, a. Having two edges. 

DOUBLE-EN-TENDRE (doo'bl-hàn-tán'dr),n. (Fr.) Double 
meaning of & word or expression. 

DOUBLE-ENTRY, n. A mode of book-keeping in which 
every transaction is entered in two different books and 
forms, to guard againet error. 

DÓUBLE-EYED,a. Having a deceitful countenance. 

DOUB'LE-FACE, m. Duplicity; the acting of different 
pau in the same concern. 

DOUB'LE-FAC ED (dubbl-fäste), a. Deceitful; hypocritic- 
al; showing two faces.— Milton. 

DOUBLE-FORMED, a. Of a mixed form.— Milton. 

DOUBLE-FORTI-FIED (dub'bl-forte-f ide), a. Twice for- 
tified ; doubly strengthened. 

NOUBLE-FOUNT ED, a. Having two sources.— Milton. 

DÓUBLE-FRONT'ED, a. Having a double front. 

DOUBLE-GILD, v.t. To gild with double coloring.—Shak 

DOUBLE-GILDED, pp. Gilt with double coloring. 

DOUB’LE-HANDED, a. Having two hands; deceitful. 

DOUB’LE-HEAD ED, a. 1. Having two heads. 2 Having 
the flowers growing one to another.— Mortimer. 

DÓUB'LE-HEART'ED (dubbl-hirt’ed), a. Having a false 
heart; deceitful; treacher ‘us. 

DOUB‘LE-LOE€K, v. t. To shoot the bolt twice ; to fasten 
with double security.— Tatler. 

DÓUB'LE-LO€KED (-lokt), pp. Twice locked. 

DOUBLE-LO€R'ING, ppr. Fastening with double security. 

DOUB'LE-MANNED, a. Furnished with twice the comple 
ment of men, or with two men instead of one. 

DOUB’LE-MEAN'ING, a. Having two meanings. 

DÓUB'LE-MIND'ED, a. Having different minds at differ- 
ent times; unsettled; wavering; unstable; undetermined. 

DÓUB'LE-MOUTHET, a. Having two mouths. 

DOUBLE-NATURED, a. Having a twofold nature. 

DOUB’LE-O€TAVE, n. In music, an interval composed 
of elie or fifteen notes in diatonic progression ; a 
fifteen 

DOUBLE-PLEA, n. In law, a plea in which the defendant 
alleges two different matters in bar of the action. 


| DOUB’LE-QUARREL, n. A complaint of a clerk to the 


archbishop against an inferior ordinary, for delay of 


stice. 
DOUELE-SHADE. t.t To double the natural darkness 
of a place.—Milton, 
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DOUPB'LE-SHAD'ED, pp. Made doubly dark. 

DONET ES 9159, ppr Doubling tbe natural darkness 
of a placc. 

DOÓUBLE-SHIN'NG, a. Shining with double lustre. — 

DOUBLE-STAR, m. A star which usually appears singlc, 
but in thc telescope is resolved into two stars.— D. Olmsted. 

DÓUB'LE-THREÉAD'ED, a. Consisting of two thrcads 
twisted together. 

DOÓUBLE-TÓNGUED (dub’bl-tungd), a. Making contrary 
declarations on the same subject at differcnt times; de- 


ceitful. 
DSUB’LED (dub'bld), pp. Foldcd; increased by adding an 
ape quantity, sum, or value ; rcpeated ; turncd or pass- 
roun 


DOUB‘LE-NESS (dub'bl-nes), n. 
doubled. 2. Duplicity. 

DÓUB'LER, n. 1. He who doubles. 2. An instrument for 
augmenting a vcry small quantity of clectricity, so as to 
render it manifest by sparks or the elcctromcter. 

DOUB'LET (dub‘et), n. (Fr.doublet.] 1. The inner garment 
of a man; a waistcoat or vest. 2. Two; a pair. 3. A 
word or phrase unintentionally doubled, or set up a second 
time, by printers.—4. Among lapidaries, a counterfeit stone 
composed of two pieces of crystal, with a color between 


them. 
DOÓUB'LETS, n. 1. A game on dice within tables. 2. The 
same number on both dice. 3. A double meaning. 
DÒUB' LING, ppr. Making twice the sum, numbcr, or quan- 
tity ; Tepang ipsins round ; turning to escape. 
DOUB'LING, n. e act of making double; also, a fold ; & 
plait; also, an artifice; a shift. 
DOUB-LOON’ (dub-loon’), n. (Fr. doublon ; Sp. doblon.] A 
Spenish and Portuguese coin, being double the value of 


the pistole. 
DOÓUB'LY (dub'bly) adv. In twice the quantity; to twice 


e degree. 

DOUBT (dout), v. £ (Fr. douter.) 1. To be in suspense ; to 
be in uncertainty respecting truth or fact; to be un- 
determined. 2, To apprehensive. Otway.—SvN. To 
waver; fluctuate; hesitate ; demur; scruple; question ; 
suspect. 

DOUBT (dout), v. t. 1. To question, or hold questionable ; 
to withhold assent from; to hesitate to believe. 2 To 
fear; to suspect. —Milton. 3. To distrust; to withhold 
confidence from. 4. To fill with fear; (obe.) 

DOUBT (dout), n. 1. A fluctuation of mind respecting truth 
or propriety, arising from defect of knowledge or evi 
dence; uncertainty of mind; suspense; unsettled state 
of opinion. 2. Uncertainty of condition.— Deut, xxviii., 
66. h Suspicion ; fear; apprehension.—Gal., iv., 20. 4. 
Difficulty objected; as, to solve doubts. 5. Dread; hor- 
ror and danger; [obs.] 

DOUBT'A-BLE, a That may be doubted.— Sherwood. 

DOUBTED (dout'ed), pp. Scrupled ; questioned ; not cer- 
tain or settled. 

DOUBT'ER, n. One who doubts; one whose opinion is un- 
settled ; one who scruples. 

DOUBT'FUL, a. 1. Not settled in opinion; (applied to per- 
sons.) 2. Not clear in its meaning; as, a doubtful expres- 
sion. 3. Admitting of doubt; not obvious, clear, or cer- 
tain; not decided; as, of doubtful authority. 4. Of un- 
certain issue.—Milton. 5. Not secure; suspicious.—Hook- 
er. 6. Not confident; not without fear ; indicating doubt. 
—Milton. 7. Not certain or defined.  Milton.—SYyN. Wa- 
vering ; hesitating; undetermined ; distrustful; dubious; 
uncertain ; equivocal ; obscure ; ambiguous ; problematic- 
al; a TE a precarious ; hazardous. 

DOUBYTFYL-LY, adv. 1. Ina doubtful manner; dubiously. 
2 With doubt; irresolutely. 3. Ambiguously ; with un- 
certainty of meaning. 4. In a state of dread; [obs.) 

DOUBT'FUL-NESS, n. 1. A state of doubt or uncertainty 
of mind; dubiousness; suspense; instability of opinion. 
2. Ambiguity; uncertainty of meaning. 3. Uncertainty 
of event or issue ; uncertainty of condition. 

DOUBTING, ppr. or a. Wavering in mind ; calling in ques- 
tion ; hesitating. 

DOUBTING-LY, adv. In a doubting manner; dubiously ; 
without confidence. 

t DOUBTLESS, a. Free from fear or danger; secure. 

DOUBT LESS, ade. Without doubt or question ; unques- 
apr 

ET ESS-LY, adv. Unquestionably.— Beaumont and 


£T. 

! DOUCED (doost), n. (Fr. douce] A musical instrument. 

t DOU'CET, n. (Fr.) A custard. 

DOU-CEOR' (doo-sür or doo-sáur), x. [Fr.) A present or 
gift; a bribe. 

DOUCHE (doosh), n. A jet or current of water directed 
with considerable force on to some diseased part of the 
body, with a view to avengmen it. 

D6U-CINE’ (doo-seen), n. [Fr.] A molding concave above 
and convex below ; a French term for the cyma. 

DOÓUCK'ER, n. A bird that dips or dives in water, a diver. 


1. Thc state of being 
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| nena, seldom used, except 


DOW 


DOUGH (dà) n. (Sax. dak.) Paste of bread; a mass com. 
posd of four or mca] moistened and kneaded, but not 
ked.—My cake is dough, that is, my undertaking has not 
come to maturity.—Shak. 
DOUGH'-BAKED (dó-bákt) a. Unfinished; not hardened 
to perfection ; soft. -— Donne. 

DOÓUGH'-KN£AD'ED, a. Soft; like dough.— Milton. 
DOUGH'-NUT, x. A small roundish cake, made of flour, 
cggs, and sugar, moistencd with milk and boilcd in lard, 

DOUGHTYI-LY, adv. With doughtiness. 

DOUGII'TI-NESS (dou'te-ncs), n. Valor; bravery. 

DOUGH'TY (dou'ty). a. Has dohtig.) Brave; valiant, 
ron ically. } 

UGH'Y (dé'y), a. Like dough; soft; yielding to press- 


ure; pale. 

DOUSE, v. t. 1. To thrust or plunge into water.—2, In sea- 
men's language, to strike or lower in haste; to slacken 
suddenly; as, douse the top-sail. Also, to extinguish. 

DOUSE, v. £. To fall suddenly into water.—Hudibras. 

DOUSED (doust), pp. Plunged into water. 

DOUS'ING, ppr. Plunging into water. 

DOUT, v. & To put out; to extinguieh.—Skak. 

DOUTER, n. An extinguisher for candles. 

DOU'Z£AVE (doo'zeve), n. (Fr. douze] In music, a scale of 
twelve degrees. 

DOVE (duv), n. (Sax. duna.) 1. A name given to several 
species of birds, also called pigeons, distinguished for their 
gentleness and timidity. 2. A word of endearment or an 
emblem of innocence. 

DÓVE-€OT, n. A small building or box, raised to a con- 
siderable height above the ground, in which domcstic pig- 
eons breed. 

DÓVE-HOUSE, n. A house or shelter for dovca. 

DÓVE'-TalL, n. In carpentry, the manner of fastening 
boards and timbers together by letting one piece into an- 
other in the form of a dove's tail spread, or wedge re 


versed. 

DOVE’-TUIL, v.:. To unite by a tenon in form of a pigeon's 
tail spread, let into a board or timber. 

DOVE-TAILED (duv-tald), pp. or a. United by a tenon in 
form of a dove's tail. 

DÓVE-TAIL-ING, ppr. Uniting by a dove-tail. 

DÓVE'-TAIL-ING, n. Thc act of joining by dove-tails; the 

unction thus made. 

DÓVE'S-FQOT, x. A plant, a species of geranium. 

DÓVE'LET, n. A young or small dove.— Booth. 

DOVE' LIKE, a. Resembling a dove.— Milton. 

DÓVE'SHIP, n. The qualities of a dove.— Hall. 

DO'VER’S POWDER, n. In medicine, a compound of ipe- 
cacuanha, opium, and sulphate of potash; an exccllent 
sedative and sudorific.— Brande. 

t DOVISH urun a Like a dove; innocent. 

DOVW'A-BL E, a. at may be endowed ; entitled to dower. 

DOW'A-óER, n. (Fr. douatriere.] A widow with a jointure; 
a title particularly given to the widows of princes and per- 
sons of rank. The widow of a king is called queen dev: 


er. 
DOW'CETS, n. pl. The testicles of a hart or stag. 
DOW"DY, n. (Scot. daxdie] An awkward, ill-dressed, in 


v OT woman.— Dryden. 

DOW'DY,a. Awkward; ill-dressed ; vulgar-looking.—Gay 

DOW"DY-ISH, a. Like a dowdy. | 

DOWEL, v.t. To fasten two boards together by pins in the 
Nt as, the cooper dowels pieces for the head of a cask. 

DOY PIN, n. A pin inscrted in the edges of boards to 
fasten them together. 

DOW'EL ED, pp. Fastened by pins in the edges. 

DOW’EL-ING, ppr. Fastening together by dowel-pins. 

DOW'ER, n. (W. dawd.) 1. That portion of the lands or 
tenements of a man, which his widow enjoys during her 
life, after the death of her husband ; (most common use at 
present.) 2. The property which a woman brings to her 
husband in marria 3. The gift of a husband for a wife. 
4. Endowment; giit.— Davies. 

DOW'ERED, a. Furnished with dower, or & portion. 

DOW'ER-LESS, a. Destitute of dower Skak: 

DOW'ER-Y, ?n. A different spelling of dower, but less 

DOWRY, used. 

DOW'LAS, n. A kind of coarse linen cloth.—Shak. 


. .] 1. The fine soft feathers of fowls, 

fou of the duck kind. Also, fine hair. 2. The pu- 
escence of plants, a fine hai 

or little crown of certain seeds of plants; a fine feathery 

or hairy substance, by which seeds are conveycd to a dis 

tance by the wind. 4. Any thing that soothes or mullities. 

— Souther 


R. 

DOWN, n. [Sax. dun.] 1. A bank or elevation of sand 
uos e the d 9. A term applied in Eugland to 
tracts of poor, naked, hilly land, used only for pasturing 
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Shecp.  Brende.—3. The Downs, a well-known road for ! 
shipping in the Enylish Channel, near Deal, | 

VOW S, prep. [Sax. dun, adun.) 1. Along a descent; from 
a higher to a lower place. 2. Toward the mouth of a riv- 
er, or toward the place where water is discharged into the 
ocean or a lake. lence, Aguraticely, to pasa down the 
stream of life.—Down the sound, in the direction of the 
ebb-tide toward the sca—Down the country, toward the 
sea, or toward the part where rivers discharge their wa- 
ters into the occan. 

DOWN, ade. 1. In a descending direction; tending from a 
higher to a lower place. 2. On the ground or at the bot- 
tom. 3 Below the horizon, as the sun. 4. In the direc- 
tion from a higher to a lower condition. 5. Into disrepute 
or disgrace ; as, to put down error. 6. Into subjection; 
into a duc consistence. 7. At length; extended or pros- 
trate on the ground or on any flat surface.—Up and down, 
here and there; in a rambling course.—Down with a build- | 

tag, is a command to pull it down, to demolish it—Down 
with him, signifies throw or take him down.—It is often 
used by seamen ; as, down with the fore-sail, &c. 

DOWN, a. Downcast; plain; dejected; as, a down look. 

DOWN'-BEAR,e.t. To beat down; to depress.—E. Irving. 

DOWN-BEAR-ING, ppr. Bearing down. 

DOWN-BEAR-ING, 2. The actor pressing or bearing down. 

DOWN'-BED, n. A bed of down. 

DOWN-HAUL, m In seamen's language, a rope passing 
along a stay through the cringles of the stay-sail or Jib, and 
made fast to the upper corner of the sail, to haul it down. 

DOS COIT ENG, n. The act of sitting down; repose; a 
resting. 

DOWN'€AST,a. Cast downward; directed to the ground. 

t DOWN’CAST, 2. Sadness; melancholy look. 

DOWN'CXST-ING, a. Casting down; dejecting. 

DOWNED, a. Covered or stuffed with down.— Young. 

DOWNFALL, 2. 1. A falling, or body of things falling. 2. 
Ruin; destruction; a sudden fall or ruin by violence, in 
distinction from slow decay or declension. 3. Figuraticely, 
a sudden fall ; a depression or ruin of reputation or estate. 

DOWNTALL-EN, a. Fallen; ruined.—Carew. 

DOWN'GTVED,a. Hanging down like the loose cincture 
of fetters.— Steecens. 

DOWNHEART-ED, a. Dejected in spirits. 

DOWNHILL, a. Declivous; descen 

DOWNHILL, 2. Declivity; descent; slope.—Dryden. 

DOWN'T-NESS, 2. The atate of being downy. 

DOWNLOOKED (downlookt) a. Having a downcast 
countenance; dejected; gloomy; sullen. 

DOW™NL¥-ING, n. The time of retiring to rest; time of re- 

ose. 

DOWNLY-ING, a. About to lie down or to be in travail of 
childbirth.—JoAnson. 

DOWNRIGHT (rite), adv. 1. Right down; straight down ; 
perpendicularly. 2. In plain terms; without ceremony or 
circumlocution. 3. Completely; without stopping short. 

DOWNRIGHT, a. 1. Directly to the point; plain; open; 
Miei undisguised. 2. Plain; artless; unceremonious ; 

unt 

DOWNRIGHT-LY, ado. Plainly; in plain terms; bluntly. 

DOW NRIGHT-NESS, x. Plainness; absence of disguise. 
—Gomersall. 


DOWN TROD, la. Trodden down; trampled down. 
DOWNTROD-DEN,§ —Shak. 


DOWNWARD, adv. 1. From a higher place to a lower; in 
a descending course, whether directly toward the center 
of the earth or not. 2. In a course or direction from a 
head, spring, origin, or source. 3. In a course of lineal 
descent from an ancestor considered as a head. 4. In the 
course of falling or descending from elevation or distinc- 


tion. 

DOWNWARD, a 1. Moving or extending from a higher ' 
to a lover place, as on a slope or declivity, or in the open 
&ir ; tending toward the e or itscenter. 2. Declivous; 
bending.— Dryden. 3. Descending from a head, origin, or 
source. 4. Tending to a lower condition or state; de- 

reesed ; dejected. 

DOWNAVEED, 2. Cottonweed, a downy plant. 

DOWN'Y, a. 1. Covered with down or nap. 2. Covered 
with pubescence or soft haire, as a plant 3. Made of 
down or soft feathers. 4. Soft; calm; soothing, as sleep. 
—Shak. 5. Resembling down. 

DOWRE. The same as dover. 

DOW"'RESS, x. A woman entitled to dower.— Bouvier. 

DOWRY, n. [Se Dowzz.] 1. The money, goods, or estate 
which a woman brings to her husband in marriage ; the 
portion given with a wife. 2 The reward paid for a wife. 


3. A gift ; a fortupe Labor 
t DOWSE, v. t. (Sw. daska.) To strike on the face. 
DOS n. A blow on the face.—Smart. [Vulgar.] 


DOX-O-LO61€-AL,a. Pertaining to doxology ; giving praise 
to God.— Howell. 
DOX-OL'O-6IZE, v. i. To give glory to God. 
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g; sloping. | 
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DOX-OL'O-61Z-ING, ppr. Giving g. sry to God. 

DOX-OL'O-GY, n. [Gr. óotoAoyia.] In Christian worship, t 
hymn in praise of the Almighty ; a particular form of giv 
ing glory to God. 

DON ii n. (qu. Sw. docka.) A loose we ch; a prostitute. 


DOZE, v. i [Dan. düser.) 1. To elumber; tosleeplightly. *% 
To live in a state of drowsiness; to bc dull or half asleep 

DOZE, v. t. 1. To pass or spend in drowsiness; as, to dou 
away one's time. 2. To make dull; to stupefy. 

DOZED (dózd), pp. Slept lightly, 

DóZ' EN (duz'n), a. (Fr. douzaine.) Twelve in number; {ia 
familiar language, applied to things of the same kind, bu 
rarely or necer to that number in the abstract, 

DOZ'EN, n. The number twelve of things of a like kind. 

DOZ'ER, x. Orc who dozes or slumbers. 

DOZT-NESS, 2. Drowsiness; heaviness; inclination to sleep 

DOZING, ppr. Slumbering. 

DOZ'ING, n. A slumbering; sluggishness.— Chesterfield. 

vee a, Drowsy heavy ; inclined to sleep ; sleepy ; slug: 

n 


gish —Drydcn. 

DRAB, n. (Sax. drabbe.] 1. A strumpet ; a prostitute.—Shak 
2. A low, sluttish woman. 3. A kind of wooden box used 
in salt works for holding the salt when taken out of the 


boiling pans. 

DRAB, n. [Fr. drap.) A kind of thick woolen cloth of a dun 
color. 

DRAB, a. Being of a dun color, like the cloth go called. 

DRAB, v. i To associate with strumpets.— Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

DRAB'BING, ppr. Keeping company with lewd women. 

DRAB'BING, *. An associating with strumpeta.— Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 

DRAB'BLE, v. t. To draggle; to wet and befoul [Scotch 
New England. 

DRAB'BLE, v. £ To fish for barbels with a long line. 

DRAP PLENO: 4. Drawing in mud or water; angling fo* 

DRAB'BLING, n. A method of angling for barbels. 

DRAB'LER, n. In seamen's language, a small additional sail, 
sometimes laced to the bottom of a bonnet on a square sail. 

DRACHM (dram), n. Sce DRACHMA, and Dran. 

‘m&), ^. [L.] 1. A silver coin among the 
Greeks, having a different value in different states and at 
different periods. The average value of the Attic drachms 
was 93d., or about 18 cents.—Smith's Dict. 9. A weight 
among the Greeks of 2dwts. and 7 grains Troy.— Brande. 

gib n. A supposed alkaloid obtained from dragon's 

o 

DRI'CO, n. [L.] 1. In astronomy, a constellation of the nor- 

thern hemisphere. 2. A luminous exhalation from marshy 


grounds. 3. A genus of animals of two species. See 
DRAGON. 

DRA-€Ó'NIN, 2. A red resinous substance obtained from 
dragon's-blood. 


t DRA-CONTIE€, a. [L. draco.] In astronomy, beionging to 
that space of time in which the moon performs one entire 
revolution. 

DRA-€UN€'U-LUS, n. 1. In botany, a plant, a species of 
arum.—2. In zoology, a fish, the dragonet.—3. Guinea worm, 
supposed to be a worm which penetrates the human skin, 
and insinuates itself between the muscles. 

tDRAD, a. Terrible. This was also the old pret. of dread. 

DRAFF, ^. [D. draf, droef.) Refuse; lees; dregs; the wash 

ven to swine, or grains to cows; waste matter.— Dryden. 

DRAFFISH, a. Worthless. 

DRÁF'TY,a. Dreggy; waste; worthless. 

DRAFT, x. [corrupted from draught.) 1. A drawing. In 
this sense, draught is perhaps most common. 2. A draw 
ing of men from a military band; a selecting or detaching 
of soldiers from an army, or any part of it, or from a mil- 
itary post. Sometimes a drawing of men from other com- 
panies or societies, 3. An order directing the payment 
of money; a bill of exchange. 4. A drawing of lines for a 
plan; a described on paper; delineation; sketch; 
plan delineated. 5. Depth of water necessary to float a 
Yi 6. A writing composed. See DRAUGHT. 

DRAFT, v.t. 1. To draw the outline; to delineate. 2. To 
compose and write; as, to draft a memorial or a lease. 
3. To draw men from a military band or poet; to select, 
to detach. 4. To draw men from any company, collec 
tion, or society. 

DRAFT-HORSE, n. A horse employed in drawing, partic 
ularly in drawing heavy loads or in plowing. 

DRAFT-OX, n. An ox employed in drawing. 

DRAFTED, pp. or a. Drawn; delineated; detached. 

DRAFTING, ppr. Drawing; delineating; detaching. 

DRAFTS, ». pl. A game played on a checkcred board; 
hence, it is often called checkers in America. 

DRAG, v. t. (Sax. dragan.] 1. To pull; to haul; to draw 
along the ground by main force; applied particularly to 
drawing heavy things with labor along the ground or oth. 
er surface. 2. To break land by drawing a drag or har 
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row over it; to harrow; [common in New England.) 3. 
To draw along slowly or heavily; to draw any thing burd- 
ensome. 4. To draw along in contempt, as wila o 
be carried. 5. To pull or hau! about roughly and forcibly. 
6. To explore with a drag; as, to drag a pond or river for 
a dead body.—In seamen's language, to an anchor, ís 
to draw or trail it along the bottom when loosened, or 
when the anchor will not hold the ship. 

DRAG, v. i. 1. To bang so low as to trail on the ground. 
2. To fish with a drag. 3. To be drawn along; as, the 
anchor drags. 4. To be moved slowly ; to procced heav- 
ily; as, business drags. 5. To hang or grate on the floor, 
as a door. 

DRAG, n. 1. Something to be drawn along the ground, as 
a net or a hook. 2. A particular kind of harrow. 3. A 
car; a low cart.—4. In sea-language, a machine with a 
drag-net, used to drag on the bottom to recover something 
that has been lost, &c. 5. Whatever is drawn; a boat in 
tow; whatever serves to retard a ship's way. 

DRAG'-NET, ^. A net to be drawn on the bottom of a riv- 
er or pond for taking fish. — Dryden. 

DRAGGED, pp. Drawn on the ground; drawn with labor 
or force; drawn along slowly and heavily; raked with a 
drag or harrow. 

DRAGGING, ppr. Drawing on the ground; drawing with 
labor or by force; drawing slowly or heavily ; raking with 


a drag. 

DRAG'GLE, v.t To wet and dirty by drawing on the 
ground or mud, or on wet grass; to drabble. 

DRAG'GLE, v. £ To be drawn on the ground; to become 
wet or dirty by being drawn on the mud or wet graes. 

DRAG'GLE-TAIL, n. A slut.—Sherwood. 

DRAG'GL ED (dragid), pp. Drawn on the ground; wet or 
dirtied by being drawn on the ground or mire. 

DRAG'GLING, ppr. Drawing on the ground ; making dirty 
Ë drawing on the ground or wet grass. 

DRAG'MAN, n. A fisherman that uses a drag-net. 

DRAG'O-MAN, PI pl. Dracomans. [Itdragomanno] An 

DROG'O-MAN, § interpreter; [a term ín general use tn the 
Levant and ather parts of the East. 

DRAGON, n. (L. draco.) 1. A kind of winged serpent, 
much celebrated in the romances of the Middle Ages. 2. 
A fiery, shooting meteor, or imaginary serpent. 3. À fierce, 
violent person, male or female. 4. A constellation of the 
northern hemisphere. [Se Draco.}—In Scripture, dragon 
seems sometimes to signify a large marine fish or serpent, 
but is often used for the devil. 

DRAG'ON, n. The popular name of a genus of four-footed 
animals, allicd to lizard, in the East Indies. 

DRAG'ON-FISH, n. The dragonet; a popular name of fish- 
es of the genus callionymus. 

ORAG'ON-FL?, n. The popular name of a species of in- 
accts called libellula. 

DRAG'ON-LIKE, a. Like a dragon; fiery ; furious. 

GRAG'ON-SHELL, n. Said to be the popular name of a 
species on patela or limpet. 

ORAG'ON-TREE, n. Said to be the popular name of a 
species of palm. 

DRAC/ON’S-BLOOD (drag'onz-blud), n. (Sax. dracan-blod. 
The inspissated juice of certain tropical plants of a re 
color, and used for tooth tinctures and powders, for stain- 
ing marble, TY varnishes, &c. 

DRAG'ON'8-H£AD (-hed), n. A proposed popular name 
of certain plants of the genus um.— Dragon's 
Head and Tail, in astronomy, are the nodes of the planets. 

DRAG'ON'S-WA"TER, n. Said to be a popular name of a 

lant belonging to the genus colla. 

DRAG'ON'S- WORT, n. Said to be a popular name of a 
plant of the genus artemisia. 

DRAG'O-NET, n. 1. A little dragon.—Spenser. 2. The Pop. 
ular name of fishes belonging to the Linnean genus calli- 
onymus, allied to the gudgeon. 

DRAG'ON-ISH, a. In the form of a dragon ; dragon-like. 
DRAG-ON-NADE', n. (Fr.] A name given to certain severe 
ersecutions of Protestants in France by armed 8. 
DRAG'ONS, n. The popular name of certain plants of the 

genus dracontium. 

DRA-GOON', n. (Fr. dragon.) A soldier or musketeer who 
serves on horseback or on foot as occasion may require. 
Their arms are a sword, a musket, and a bayonet. 

DRA-GOON’, v. t. 1. To persecute by abandoning a place 
to the rage of soldiers. 2. To enslave or reduce to sub- 
jcction by soldiers. 3. To harass; to persecute; to compel 
to submit by violent measures; to force; [most usual 
sense. 

ORAG-DON-XDE, n. The abandoning of a place to the rage 

DRA GOONED (reg 

- D' (dra-goond^, pp. Abandoned to the violence 
of soldiers ; reecuted ef ian 

DRA-GOON'ER, n. An old term for a dragoon. 

DRA-GOON'NG, ppr. Abandoning to the rage of soldiers; 

reccuting; harassing; vexing. 

| DRalL, v. t. To traiL.— More. 
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1! DRAIL, v. í. To draggle—South. 

DRAIN, v. t. [-ax. drcknigean.] 1. To filer; to cause to 
pass through some porous eubstaner. 9. To empty or 
clear of liquor by causing the liquor to drop or run off 
slowly. 3. To make dry; to exhaust of water or other 
liquor by causing it to flow off in channels or through por. 
ous ey erences: 4. To empty; to exhaust; to draw off 
gradually. 

DRAIN, v. i 1. To flow off gradually. 2. To be emptied 
of liquor by flowing or dropping; as, Ict the vessel stand 
and drain ; let the cloth hang and drain. 

DRAIN, n. A channel through which water or other liquid 
flows off; particularly, a trench or ditch to convcy water 
from wet land; a water-coursc; a sewer; a sink. 

DRAIN‘A-BLE, a. rig ae of being drained.—Sherrood. 

DRAIN‘AGE, n. 1. A draining; a gradual flowing off of any 
liquid. 2. The mode in which the waters of a country 

ass off by its streams and rivers. 

DRAINED’, pp. or a. Einptiod of water or other liquor by 
a gradual harge, flowing, or dropping ; exhausted ; 
drawn off. 

DEINER, n. A utensil on which articles are placed to 

rain. 

DRAIN'ING, ppr. Emptying of water or other liquor by fl- 
tration or flowing in emall channels. 

DRAKE, n. [G. enterích.) 1. The male of the duck kind. 
2. [L. draco, dragon.] A small piece of artillery. 

DRAN, n. [contracted from drachma.] 1. Among druggists 
and physicians, a weight of the eighth part of an ounee, 
or sixty grains.—In avoirdupois weight, the sixteenth part 
of an ounce. 2. A small quantity.— Dryden. 3. As much 
Eoi warn liquor as is drank at once.— Swíft. 4. Spirit; 

istilled liquor. 

DRAM, v. i To drink drams; to indulge in the use of ar- 
dent spirit. (44 low word.) 

DRAM'-DRINK-ER, n. One who habitually drinks spirits. 

* DRAMA or DRA’MA, n. (Gr. ópaua.) A poem or compo 
sition represcnting a pere of human life, and accom- 
modated to action. e principal epecies of the drama 
are tragedy and comedy ; inferior spccies are tragi-comedy, 
opora, &c. 

DRA-MATIEC, a Pertaining to the drama; represent 

DRA-MATIE€C-AL, ed by action ; theatrical ; not narrative. 

DRA-MATI€-AL-LY, adv. By representation; in the man 
ner of the arama Dryden. 

DRAM'A-TIS PER-SO NÆ. [L.] Actors representing the 
characters in a play. 

DRAM"'A-TIST, n. The author of a dramatic composition; 
a writer of payee 

DRAN'"'A-TIZE, v. t. -To compose in the form of the drama; 
or to give to a composition the form of a play. 

DRAM'Á-TTZED, pp. Composed in the form of a play. 

DRAN"'A-TIZ-ING, ppr. Composing in the form of a play. 

DRAM’A-TUR-GY, n. Aterm from German writers, denoting 
the science or art of dramatic poetry and representation. 

DRANK, pret. and pp. of drink. 

DRANK, n. A term for wild oats.— Encyc. 

DRAP (dr&), n. (Fr.) Cloth; as, drap d'été (-dà-t&^), cloth for 
summer wear, &c. 

1t DRAPE, v. t. (Fr. draper.) To make cloth; also, to banter. 

DRAP ED (drápt), a. Having on drapery. : 

MS ft. (Fr. drapier.) One who sells cloth; a dealer 

oths. 

DRA'PER-Y, n. [Fr. draperie.] 1. Cloth-work ; the trade of 
making cloth. 2. Cloth; stuffs of wool. 3. Hangings, cur- 
tains, tapestry, &c.—4. In sculpture and painting, the rep- 
resentation of the clothing or dress of human figures, &c. 

f DRAPET, n. Cloth; coverlet. 

DRAS‘TI€, a. [Gr. dpacrixos.} Powerful; acting with 
strensth or violence ; as, a drastic purge. 

DRAUGH (dr&f) See Darr. 

DRAUGHT (drift), n. 1. The act of drawing; as, an animal 
good for draught. 2. The quality of being drawn; as, easy 
of draught. 3. The drawing of liquor into the mouth and 
throat; the act of drinking. 4. The quantity of liquor 
drank at once. 5. The act of delineating or that which is 
delineated; a representation by lines, as the figure of a 
house, a machine, a fort, &c., described on paper. 6. Rep- 
resentation by picture; figure painted or drawn by the 
pencil 7. The act of drawing a net ; a sweeping for fish. 
8. That which is taken by epar with a net. 9. The 
drawing or bending of a bow ; act of shooting with & 
bow and arrow. 10. The act of drawing men froma mil- 
itary band, army, or post; also, the forces drawn; a do 
tachment. [See Dmarr.) 11. A sink or drain.—Aatt,, xv. 
19. An order for the payment of money; & bill of ex- 
change. [See DRArT.] 13. The depth of water necessary 
to float a ship, or the depth a ship sinks in the water, ce 
pecially when laden.—14. In England, a small! allowance 
on weightable goods, made by the king to the mpor er or 
by the seller to the buyer, to insure full weight 15. 2 
sudden attack or drawing on an enemy; [xnusuat] 16 
A writing composed.—17. A sinapism ;- a mild vesicatory 

t Odsolete. 
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DRIDGET (drift), c. £.. To draw out; to call forth. Se 
RAFT. 
DRXUGHT-BOARD, =. A board on which draughts are 


yed. 
paitcirr-nooks, n. pl. Largo hooks of iron fixcd on 
the cheeks of a cannon carriage, two on cach aide. 
DRAUGHT-HORSE, a. A hore used in drawing a plow, 
cart, or other carriage, as distinguished from a saddle 


DRAIUGHT-HOUSE, s. A house for the reception of filth 
Or waste matter. 

DRXUGHTS, n. pl 1. A game played on a checkered board. 
— Smart ; (called checkers in Amcrica.) 2 A sinapism; a 
mild vesicatory. 

DRAUGHTS'MAN (drüfta'man) w. 1. A man who draws 
Writings or designe, or ono who is skilled in such draw- 
incs. 2 One who drinks drams; a tippler. 

IDRIVE. Thc old participle of drive ; now drove. 

DRAW, e. t; pret. drew; pp. drawn. (Sax. dragan; L. tra 
ho.) 1. To pull along; to haul; to cause to move for- 
ward ri force applied in advance of the thing moved, or 
at the fore-cnd, as by a rope or chain. 2. To pull out; to 
unsheathe. Hence, to draw the sword, is to wage war. 3. 
To bring by compulsion ; to cause to come.—James, ii, 6. 
4. To pull up or out; to raise from any depth. 5. To 
suck. 6. To attract; to cause to move or tend toward it. 
self 7. To attract; to causc to turn toward itsclf; to en- 
gage; as, to draw attention. & To inhale; to take air into 
the lungs. 9. To pull or take from a spit. 10, To take 
from a cask or vat; to cause or to suffer a liquid to run 
out 11. To take a liquid from the body; to let out. 12. 
To take from an oven. 13. To cause to slide, as a curtain, 
either in closing or unclosing ; to open or unclose and dis- 
cover, or to close and conceal 14. To extract, as spirit 
from grain. 15. To produce ; to bring, as an agent or ef- 
ficient cause; usually followed by a mo word; as, 
to draw down favors or curses. 16. To move gradually or 
slowly; toextend. 17. To lengthen; to extend in length. 
18, To utter in a lingering manner, as a sigh. 19. To run 
or extend, by marking or forming. 20. To represent by 
lines drawn on a plain surface ; to form a picture or im- 
age. 21. To describe; to represent by words. 22. To 
represent in fancy ; to image in the mind. 23. To derive; 
to have or receive from some source, cause, or donor ; as, 
to draw su t 24. To deduce. 25. To allure; to en- 
tice; to le ý periuason or moral influence; to excite 
to motion, as followers. 26. To lead, as a motive; to in- 
duce to move. 27. To induce; to persuade; to attract 
toward; [in a very general sense.] . To win; to gain.— 
Skak. 29. To recelve or take, as from a fund. 30. To 
bear; to produce, as interest. 31. To extort; to force 
Out; as, to draw tears. 32. To wrest; to distort.— Whit- 
gift. 33. To compose ; to write in due form; to form in 
writing. 34. To take out of a box or wheel, as tickets in 
a lottery. 35. To receive or gain by drawing. 36. To ex- 
tend; to stretch; as, to draw wire. 37. To sink into the 
water ; or to require a certain Ew of water for floating. 
38. To bend.—7JsaíaA, lxvi, 19. . To eviscerate ; to 
out the bowels— King. 40. To withdraw.—Shak. ; [not 


used. 

To an back, to receive back, as duties on goods for ex- 
portation.— To draw in. 1.To collect; to apply to any 
purpoee by violence. 92. To contract; to pull to a smaller 
compass; to pull back. 3. To entice, allure, or inveigle. 
—To draw of. 1. To draw from or away; also, to with. 
draw; to abstract, 2. To draw or take from; to cause to 
flow from. 3. To extract by distillation —7Zo draw on. 
1. To allure; to entice; to persuade or cause to follow. 
2. To occasion; to invite; to bring on; to cause.—To 
draw over. 1. To raise, or cause to come over, as in a 
still. 2 To persuade or induce to revolt from an oppos- 
ing party, and to join one's own party.—To draw out. 1. 
To lengthen; to stretch by force; to extend. 2. To beat 
or hammer out; to extend or spread by beating, as a met- 
al 3. To lengthen in time; to protract ; to cause to con- 
tinue,—Ps.]xxxv., 5. 4. To cause to issue forth; to draw 
off, as liquor from a cask. 5. To extract, as the spirit of a 
substance. 6. To bring forth; as, to draw one out, to draw 
out facts; to pump out by questioning or address; to 
cause to be declared or brought to light. 7. To induce 
by motive; to callforth. 8. To detach; to separate from 
the main body. 9. To arrange in battle; to array in a 
line, as an army.—T^o draw together, to collect or be col. 
lected —To draw up. 1. To raise; to lift; to elevate. 2 
To form in order of battle; to array. 3. To compose in 
due form, as a writing ; to form in writing. 

DRAW, v. i. 1. To pull; to exert strength ^ drawing 2. 
To act as a weight. 3. To shrink; to ccatract into a 
smaller compass 4. To move; to advance. 5. To be 
filled or inflated with wind, ao as to press on and advance 
a ship in her course. 6. To unsheathe a sword. 7. To 
use or practicc tbe art of delineating figures. 8. To col- 
lect the matter of an ulcer or absccas ; to cause to suppu- 
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rate; to excite to inflammation, maturation, and discharge 
as, a blister draws well. 

To draw back. 1. To retire; to move back; to withdraw 
to recede. 2. To renounce the faith; to apoetatizc.— To 
draw near or nigh, to approach; to come near.— To draw 
off, to retire; to rotreat.— To draw on. 1. To advancc; tc 
approach. 2. To gain on; to approach hi pursuit. 3. Tc 
demand payment by an order or bill, called a draft.— Tc 
draw up, to form in regular ordcr. 

DRAW, s. 1. The act of drawing. 9. The lot or chance 
drawn. 3. That part of a bridgo which is either raiscd or 
drawn aside. 

DR4AW'-BRIDOE, ». A bridge which may be raiscd up, let 
down, or drawn aside to admit or hinder communication. 

DRAW'-NET, x. A nct for catching the larger sorta of 
birds. made of pack-thread, with wide meshes. 

DRAW'-WELL, x. A doep well, from which water is drawn 
py a long cord or pole. 

DRAW’A-BLE, a. at may be drawn.— More. 

DRAW'BA€K, n. Money paid back or remitted to an im. 
porter on the exportation of goods.—2. In a popular sense 
any loss of advantage, or deduction from profit. 

er or bill of ex 
chance is drawn; the payer of a bill of exchange. 

DRAW'ER, n. 1. One who draws or pulls; one who takes 
watcr from a well; one who draws liquors from a cask. 
2. That which draws or attracts, or has the power of at- 
traction. 3. He who draws a bill of exchange, or an or- 
der for the payment of money. 4.A sliding box in a case 
or table, which is drawn at pleasure.—5. Drawers, in the 

ural, a close, under-garment, worn on the lower limbs. 

DRAWING, ppr. Pulling; hauling ; attracting ; dclineating. 

DRAWING, 2. 1. The act of pulling, hauling, or attract- 
ing. 2 A representation of the appearance or figures of 
objects on a plain surface by means of lines and shades, 
as with a pencil, crayon, pen, compasses, &c.; delinea- 
tion. 3. The distribution of prizes and blanks in a lottery. 

DRAWING MASTER, *. One who teaches the art of 


wing. 

DRAW'ING-ROOM, n. 1. Properly, withdrawing-rooin, a 
room appropriated for the reception of company. 2. The 
formal reception of evening company at a court, or by 
persons in high station. 3. company assembled in a 
drawing-room. 

DRAWL, v. t. [D. draalen.}) To utter words in a slow, 
lengthened tone. 

DRAWL, v. í To speak with slow, prolonged utterance. 

DRAWL, n. A lengthened utterance of the voice. 

DRAWL/ING, Per: ora. Uttering words slowly. 

DRAW L‘ING.-LY, adv. In a drawling manner. 

DRAWN, pp. or a. 1. Pulled; hauled; allured; attracted, 
delineated ; extended ; extracted; derived; deduced , 
written. 2. Equal, where each party takes his own stake 
as,a drawn game. 3. Having equal advantage, and nei 
ther party a victory ; as, a drawn battle. 4. With a sword 
drawn.—Siak. 5. Moved aside, as a curtain; unclosed, oz 
closed. 6. Eviscerated.—Shak. 7. In a diffused or melted 
State; as, drawn butter. 8. Induced, as by a motive.— 
Drawn and quartered, drawn on a sled, and cut into quar- 


ters. 

DRAWN-BAT'TLE, n. A battle from which the parties 
withdraw, without the victory lying with either. 

DRAWN-BUTTER, n. Melted butter. 

DRAW’PLATE, n. A steel plate having a gradation of con- 
ical holes, through which wires are drawn to be reduced 
and elongated. 

DRAY, n. [Sax drage.) 1. A low cart or carriage on wheela, 
drawn by a horse. A sled. 

DRAY’-€ART, x. A dray. 

DRAY’-HORSE, s. A horse used for drawing a dray. 

DRAY-MAN, *. A man who attends a dray. 

DRAY PLOUAR, i A particular kind of plow. 

DRAZEL (draz1), n. A dirty woman; a slut [This is a 
vulgar word; in New England pronounced drorl} 

DREAD (dred), n. (Sax. dred.] 1. Great fear or appreben 
sion of evil or danger. 92. Fear, united with respect. 3 
Fear of destruction; as, dread of death. 4. The cause ot 
fear; the person or the thing dreaded—Syn. Awe; af. 
fright; fright; terror; horror. 

DREAD (dred), a. Excitin pee fear or apprehension.— 
Shak. 9. Terrible; frightluL—SAak. 3. Awful; venere 
ble in the highest aee 

DREAD (dred), v. t. To fear in a great degree. 

DREAD, v. i To be in great fear. 

DREAD'-BOLT'ED, a. Having bolts to be dreaded, as 
dread-bolted thunder.—Shak. 

DREAD-NAUGHT (dred'nawt) x. 1. A thick cloth with a 
long pile, used for warm clothing, or to keep off rain. 2. 
A garment made of such cloth. 

DRE.: A-BLE, a That isto be dreaded. [Not wsed.] 

DREADED (dred'ed), pp. or 4. Feared. 

DREADER, na. One who fears, or lives in fear.—Swift. 
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DREADFUL (dred'fo, a. 1. Inipressing great fcar. 2. In- 
spiring awe or vencration.—SyN. Fearful; formidable ; 
frightful ; tremendous; terrible; terrific; horrible; hor- 
rid; awful; venerable. 

DREAD'FUL-LY, adv. Terribly; in a manner to be dreaded. 

DREAD'FUL-NESS, x. Terribleness; tho quality of being 
dreadful; frightfulness. 

DREAD'LESS (dred1es), a Fearicss; bold; not intimida- 
ted; undaunted: frec from fear or terror; intrepid. 

DREAD'LESS-NESS, n.  Fcarlessness ; undauntedness ; 
freedom from fcar or terror ; boldness. 

DREAM, n. [D.droom.] 1. The thought or series of thoughts 
of a person in slecp.—2. In Scripture, dreams were some- 
timcs impressions on the minds of sleeping persons, madc 
by divine agency.—Gen., XX., 3. 3. A vain fancy; a wild 
conceit; an unfounded suspicion. 

DREAM, v. £; pret. dreamed, or dreams. (D. droomen.] 1. 
To have ideas or images in the mind, in the atate of sleep. 
9. To think ; to imazine; as, he did not dream of such a 
result. 3. To think idly.— Locke. 

DR£AM,v.t. To see in a dream. Dryden.—To dream away, 
to waste in idle thoughts; as, to dream away one's time. 
OR£ANM'ER, x. 1. One who dreams. 2. A fanciful man; 
a visionary; one who forms or entertaina vain schemes. 

3. A man lost in wild imagination ; a mope; a sluggard. 

DR£AM'FUL, a. Full of dreams,—JoAnson. 

DREAMING, Per. Having thoughts or ideas in sleep. 

DREAMING-LY, adv. Sluggishly ; ncgligently.— Huloet. 

DREAM'LESS, a. Free from dreams Can des, 

DREAM'LESS-LY, adv. In a dreamless manner. 

DREAMT (dremt), pp. From dream. 

DREAMY, a Full of dreams. 

t DREAR, n. Dread; dismalness.—Spenser. 

DREAR, a. (Sax. dreorig.] Dismal; gloomy with solitude. 

I DREAR'-HEAD, n. Dismalness; gloominess.—Spenser. 

DREAR'ILY, adv. Gloomily; dismally.—Spenser. 

t DREART-MENT, n. Dismalness; terror. 

DREAR'I-NESS, n. Dismalness; gloomy solitude. 

DREARY, a. (Sax. dreorig.] 1. Dismal; gloomy; solitary. 
2. Sorrowful; distressing. 

DREDGE, n. (Fr. drege.) 1. A drag-net for taking oysters, 
&c. 2 A mixture of oats and barley sown together. 

DREDGE, v. t. 1. To take, catch, or gather with a dredge. 
2 To deepen with a dredging-machine. 

DREDGE, v.t. To sprinkle four on meat while roasting. 

DREDGED (drejd), pp. Caught or gathered with a drede; 


deepened with a g-machine; sprinkled, as flour on 
roasting mcat 
DREDÓ'ER, x. 1. One who fishes with a dredge. 2. A 


utensil for scattering flour on meat while roasting. A 
dredeine machine, which see. 
DREDÓ'TNG, P ora. Catching with a dredge; deepen- 
ing with a g-machine ; dab with flour. 
DRED@OTING, n. e act of catching with a dredge, deep- 
ening with a dredging-machine, or sprinkling with flour. 
DREDG'TNG-BOX, n. A box used for dredging meat. 
DREDGTNG-MA-CHINE' (-ma-sheen), n. An engine used 
to take up mud or gravel from the bottom of rivers, docks, 


&c. 

t DREE, v. t. (Sax. dreah.] To suffer.—Ray. It was also 
used intransitively for to continue in life. 

DREG'GI-NESS, n. Fullness of dregs or lees; foulness; 
feculence. 

DREG'GISH, a. Full of dregs; foul with lees; feculent. 

DREG'GY, a. Containing dregs orlees; consisting of dregs; 
foul; muddy ; feculent. 

DREGS, n. pl. (Sw. drdgg.) 1. The sediment cf liquors ; 
lees; grounds; feculence; any foreign matter of liquors 
that subsides to the bottom of a vessel. 2 Waste or worth- 
less matter; dross; sweepings; refuse. Hence, the most 
vile and despicable part; as, the dregs of the community. 

DREIN. Ses DRAIN. 

DRENCH, v. t. (Sax. drencean.) 1. To wet thoroughly ; to 
fill or cover with water or other li 2. To saturate 
Mb: drink. 3. To purge violently.—Syn. To soak ; steep; 

rue. 

DRENCH, n. A draught; a swill; hence, a large portion of 
liquid medicine given to an animal by pouring down the 
ee Hence, a dose of physic to be forced down the 

roa 

DRENCHED (drencht), pp.ora. Soaked; thoroughly wet; 

urged with a dose. 

DRENCH'R, x. One who wets or steeps; one who gives 
a drench to a beast. 

DRENCH'ING, ppr. or a. Wetting thoroughly; soaking ; 


Rent 

! DRENT, pp. Drenched.— ` 
DRESS, v. t. ; pret. and pp. dressed, or drest. (Fr. dresser.) 
1. To make straight or a straight line; to adjust to a right 
line ; as in iue para dress your ranks. 2. To adjust; to 
t in good order; as, to dress (i. e., cultivate) a garden. 
. To put in good order, as a wounded limb ; to cleanse a 
wound, and to apply medicaments. 4. To prepare, in a 
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gencral sense; to put in the condition desircd , 

suitable or fit; aa, to dress food, leather, A g š: Dri 
To curry, rub, and comb, 6. To put the body in order, or 
in a suitable condition; to put on clothes. 7. To put on 
nch garmente.— To dress up, is to clothe pompously or ol. 
das irai dress a ship, to ornament with colors on daye 
of rejoicing.—Syn. To attiro; apparel; clothe ; accouter; 
array; robe; riz; trim; deck; adorn; embellish. 

DRESS, v. #1. To arrange in a line. 2. To pay particular 
regard to dresa or raiment. 

DRESS, n. 1. That which is used as the covering or orne- 
ment of the . 2 A suit of clothes. 3. A lady's gown, 
4. Splendid clo ; habit of ceremony. 5. Skill in ad- 
justing dress, or the practice of wearing elcgant clothing, 
Pope.—SYN. Apperol; raiment; clothing; clothes; vest 
ments; garments; habiliments; accouterments; attire, 
array; rabit. 

DRESS'-MAK-ER, n. A makcr of gowns, or similar gar- 
ments; a mantua-maker. 

DRESSED (drest) pp. Adjusted; made straight, put in 
order | prepared; trimmed ; tilled; clothed; adorned ; 
attir 


ed. 
DRESSER, n. 1. One who dresses; onc who is employed 
in putting on clothes and adorning another ; one who is 
employed in preparing, trimming, or adjuning any thing. 
2. [Fr. dressoir.) A table or bench on which meat and 
other things are dresscd or prepared for use. 
DRESSING, ppr. Adjusting to a line; putting in order ; 
reparing; clothing; embe g ; cultivating. 
DRESSING, ». 1. Raiment; attire.—Ben Jonson. 2. That 
which is used as an application to a wound or sore. 3. 
That which is used in preparing land for a crop; manure 
read over land.—4. In popular language, correction ; a 
ogging or beating.—5. In cookery, the stuffing of fowls, 
pigs, &c. 6. A term applied to gum, starch, and other ar- 
ticles used in stiffening or preparing silk, linen, and other 
fabrics. Brande.—7. In architecture, dressings are mold- 
ings round doors, windows, &c.— Brande. 
DRESS'ING-GOWN, x. A light gown used by a person 
while nak 
DRESS'ING-ROOM, n. An apartment appropriated for 
dressing the person. 
DRESSTING-TÁ'BLE, n. A toilet; a table provided with 
conveniences for a person's adjusting a dress. 
DRESS'Y, a Showy in dress; wearing rich or showy 
dresses. 
DREST, Pp. of dress. 
DREOL (drüle), v.i To emit saliva; to suffer saliva to is- 
sue and flow down from the mouth. See Dnoor. 
DRIB, v. & To crop or cut off; to defalcate.—Dryden. 
DRIB, n. A orop oet [Not used.) 
DRIB'BLE, (drib^), v. £ 1. To fall in drops or small drops. 
or in a quick succession of drops. 2. To slaver asa c 
or an idiot. 3. To fall weakly and slowly. 
DRIBBLE, v. t. To throw down in drops.—Swift. 
DRIB'BLET, n. [W. rhib.] A small piece or part; a small 
sum ; odd money in a sum. 
DRIB'BLING, ppr. or a. Falling in drops or small drops. 
DRIB'BLING, n. A falling in drops. 
DRIED, pp. or a. (from dry.) Freed from moisture or sap. 
DRYER, x. That which has the quality of drying; that 
which may expel or absorb moisture ; a desiccative. 
DRIFT, ^. (Dan. drift.) 1. That which is driven by wind 
or water. 2. A heap of any matter driven together. 3. 
A driving; a force impelling or urging forward; impulse ; 
overbearing power or influence; as, the drift of a passion. 
—South. 4. Course of any thing; main force; as, the 
drift of a speech. 5. Any thing driven by force.— Dryden. 
6. A shower ; a number of things driven at once. Shak. 
—7. In mining, a passage cut between shaft and shaft; a 
passage within the earth.—8. In navigation, the angle 
which the line of a ship's motion makes with the nearest 
meridian when she drives with her side to the wind and 
waves. Also, the distance the ship drives on that line. 
9. The dríft of a current is its angle and velocity.—10. In 
Geology, a term applied to earth and rocks which have 
been drifted by waer and deposited over a country while 
submerged ; called diluvium.—11. In architecture, the 
horizontal force which an arch exerta, tending to overset 
the piers.—Syn. Impulse; tendency; aim; scope. 
DRIFT, v. £ 1. To accumulate in heaps by the force of 
wind; to be driven into heaps. 2 To float or be driven 
along by a current of water. 
DRIFT, v. t. To drive into heaps. 
DRIFT-SAIL, n. In navigation, a sail used under water. 
veered out right ahead by sheets. 
DRIFT-WAY, x. A common way for anvit cattle in. 
DRIFT-WIND, a. A driving wind; a wind that drives 
things into heaps. 
DRIFT-WOOD, x. Wood drifted or floated by Race, 
DRIFT ED, pp. or e. Driven along; driven into heaps. 
DRIFTING, ppr. Driving by force; driving into heaps 
DRIFTING, n. The act of g; a 
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DRILL. v. t. [Sax rlian; G.and D. drillen.) 1. To pierce 
with a drill; to perforate by turning a sharp-pointed in- 
strument of a particular form ; to bore and make a hole 
by turning an instrument, 2. To draw on; to entice; to 
amuse and put off; [inelegant.) 3. To draw on fron step 
to step; [inelegant] 4. To draw through; to drain. 
Thomson.—S. In a military sense, to teach and train raw 
soldiers to their duty by frequent exercise. Ilence, to 
teach any persons by repeated exercise or repetition of 
&cts.—6. In Ausba , to sow grain in rows, drills, or 
Channela. 

DRILL, e.i 1. To sow in drills. 2. To flow gently. 3. 
To muster for exercise.— Beaumont and Fletcher. 

DRILL, m. 1. A pointed instrument, used for boring holcs, 
particularly in nictale and other hard substances. 2, An 

or baboon.— Locke. 3. The act of training soldiers to 
their duty. 4. A small stream; uow called a rill—S. In 
husbandry, a row of grain, sowed by a drill-plow. 

DRILL’-BOW, m. A small bow whose string is uscd for 
the purpose of rapidly turning a drill.— Brande. 

DRILL’-BOX, n. A box containing thc sced for sore: 

DRILL’-HAR ROW, x. A small harrow used in drill-hus- 
bandry for extirpating weeds and pulverizing the earth 
between the drills or rows. 

DRILL'-HUS'BAND-RY, n. ‘The practice of sowing land by 

5 š aoc amoye 

em Y á 

DRILL-PLOUGH, bn. A plow for sowing grain in drills. 

DRILLED (drild), pp. Bored or perforated with a drill; 
exercised ; sown in rows. 

DRILL‘ING, ppr. Boring with a drill; training to military 
duty; sowing in drills. 

DRILL'ING, n. A coarse linen or cotton cloth, used for 
trowsers, &c. 

DRINK, v. i. ; pret. and pp. drank. Old pret. and pp. drunk; 
p. drunken. (Sax. drincan, drican, drycian.]) 1. To swal- 
ow liquor for quenching thirst or other purpose. 2. To 

take spirituous liquors to excess; to be intemperate in 
the use of spirituous liquors; to be a habitual drunkard. 
3. To feast; to be entertained with liquors. Shak.—To 
drink to, to salute in drinking ; to invite to drink by drink- 

first. 2. To wish well to, in the act of taking the cup. 

DRINK, v. t. 1. To swallow, as liquids; to receive, as a 
fluid, into the stomach. 2. To suck in; to absorb; to im- 
bibe. 3. To take in by any inlet; to hear; to see.—Pope. 
4. To take in air; to inhale. . 

To drink down, is to act on by drinking; to reduce or sub- 
due. Shak.—To drink off, to drink the whole at a draught. 
— To drink in, to absorb ; to take or receive into any inlet. 
—To drink up, to drink the whole.— To drink health, or to 
the health, a customary civility, in which a person, at taking 
a glass or cup, expresses his respect or kind wishes for 
another. 

DRINK, *. Liquor to be swallowed; any fluid to be taken 
into the stomach, beverage ; potion. 

DRINK'-MÓN'EY (-mun'ny) n. Money given to buy liquor 
for drink. 

DRINK'A-BLE, a. That may be drank; fit or suitable for 
drink; potable. 

DRINR'A-BLE, n. A liquor that may be drank. 

DRINK'A-BLE-NESS, n. State of being drinkable. 

DRINK'ER, n. One who drinks, particularly one who prac- 
tices drirking spirituous liquors to excess; a drunkard ; a 


ippler. 
pRD K'ING, ppr. Swallowing liquor; sucking in; absorb- 
£. 


in 

DRINK'TNG,a. Connected with the use of ardent spirits; 
as, drinking usages; making a free use of liquor. 

DRINKING, 2. 1. The act of swallowing liquors, or of ab- 
sorbing. 2 The practice of drinking to excess. 

DRINK'ING-HORN, *. A horn cup, such as our rude an- 
cestors used. 

DRINKING-HOUSE, ». A house frequented by tipplers ; 
an ale-house. 

DRIP c£ (S: a. Dentor of opem] T PE 

» 9. ax. drypan, driopan, pian.) 1. To 

drops. 2. To have any liquid falling from it in drops. 

DRIP, v. t. To let fall in drops. 

DRIP, n. 1. A falling in drops, or that which falls in drops; 
as, the drip of a house. 2. The edge of a roof; the eaves; 
a large flat member of the cornice. 

DRIP-STONE, n. A projecting tablet or molding over the 
heads of door-ways, windows, &c., to throw off rain. 

DRIPPED (dript), pp. Let fall in drops. 

DRIPPING, ppr. Falling or letting fail in drops. 

DRIPPING, x. The fat which falls from meat in roasting; 
that which falls in drope. 

DRIP'PING-PAN, n. A pan for receiving the fat which 
dripe from mcat in roasting. 

f DRIPPLE,a. Weak or rare. 

DRIVE, v. t.; pret. drove, [ormens drave;] pp. driven. 

Sax. drifan.] 1. To impel or urge forward by force; to 
orce; to move by physical force. 2. To compel or urge 
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forward by othcr means than absolute physical force, or 
by means that conipel the will; as, to drive to despera- 
tion. 3. To chase; to hunt; to pursue. 4. To impel a 
team of horscs or oxcn to move forward, and to direct 
thcir course ; hence, to guide or regulate the course of 
thc carriage drawn by them. 5. To take on a drive or in 
a carringc. 6. To impcl to grenter spced. 7. To clcar 
any place by forcing away what is in it—Dryden. 8. To 
forec; to compel; in a general sense. 9. To hurry on in 
considerately: often with ox. In this scnec it is imore 

"ncrally intransitive. 10. To distress; to straiten. 11. 

o impel by the influence of passion. 12. To urge; to 
press, as an argument. 13. To impel by moral influence; 
to compel. 14. To ed on; to prosecute; to keep in 
motion. 15. To make light by motion or agitation — Shak. 

To drive away, to force to remove to a distance; to expel; 
to dispel; to scatter.—To drive off, to compel to remove 
from a place; to cxpcl; to drive to a distance.— To drive 
out, to ex 

DRIVE, v.: 1. To be forced along; to be impclled ; to be 
moved by any physical force or agent; as, a vesscl drives 
before the storm, 2. To rush and press with violence, 3. 
To pass in a carriage. 4. To aim at or tend to; to urgo 
toward a point; to make an effort to reach or obtain, as 
an object or end. 5. To aim a blow; to strike at with 
force.— Drive, in all its scnses, implies forcible or violent 
action. It is opposed to lead. Ç 

DRIVE, n. An excursion in a carriage for exercise or 
plcasure.—In England, it is distinguished from a ride, 
which is taken on horseback.— Boswell. 

DRIV'EL (driv1), v. i. 1. To slaver; to let spittle drop or 
flow from the mouth, like a child, idiot, or dotard. 2. To 
be weak or foolish; to dote.—Dryden. 

DRIV'EL, n. 1. Slaver ; saliva flowing from the mouth. 2 
A drivelcr; a fool; an idiot; (mot wsed.] 

DRIV'EL-ER (drivl-er) m. A slaverer; a slabberer; an id 
lot; a fool. 

DRIV'EL-ING (drivt-ing), n. A course of weak, contempt 
ible action or conduct. 

DRIV'EL-ING, ppr. or a. Slavering; foolish. 

DRIV'EN (driv’n), pp. Urged forward by force; impelled 
to move; constrained by necessity. 

DRIVER, ». 1. One who drives ; the person or thing that 
urges or compels any thing else to move. 2. The person 
who drives beasts. 3. The person who drives a carriage 
one who conducts a team. 4. A1 sail occasional] 
set on the mizzen-yard or gaff, the foot being extend 
over the stern by a boom.—5. In machinery, that which 
communicates motion to something else, asa wheel; used, 
also, in composition, as in screw-driver. 6. A substance in- 
terposed between the driving instrument and the thing 
driven. A cooper drives hoops by striking on the driver 

DE: ppr. Urging forward by force ; tmpelling; tak 

a drive. 

DRIVING, a. Having great force of impulse; as, a driving 
storm. 

DRIVING, n. 1. The act of npe 2. Tendency. 

DRIZZLE, v. i. (G. riesein.] To rain in small drops; to 
fall as water from the clouds in very fine particles. l 

DRIZZLE, v.t. To shed in small drops or particles.—Skak 

DRIZZLE, n. A small rain. 

DRIZ'ZLED, pp. Shed or thrown down in small drops ot 

articles. 

DRIZZLING, ppr.or a. Falling in fine drops or particles 
shedding in small drops or particles. 

DRIZZLING, n. The falling of rain or snow in small dropa 

DRIZZLY, a. Shedding small rain, or small particles of 
snow. 

DROCK, ^. Part of a plow. [o 

DROG'MAN and DROG'O-MAN. See DRAGOXAN. 

DROIL, v. í (D. druilen.] To work sluggishly or slowly; 
to plod.—Spenser ; (not much used.) 

DROIL, x A mope; a drone; a dru 

DROIT, 2. [Fr.] 1. Right; the law; ti 


a. Straight; right. 

DROLL, a. (Fr. dróle. coe anas or laughter.—Syn 
Comic ; comical ; farcical; diverting; arch ; waggish ; 
queer ; odd; facetious ; merry; laughable ; ludicrous. 

DROLL, n. 1. One whose occupation or practice is to raise 
mirth by odd tricks; a jester; a buffoon. 2 A farce, 
something exhibited to raise mirth or sport. 

DROLL, v. i To jest; to play the buffoon.— South. 

DROLL, v. £. To cheat—Z ange. 

DROLL‘ER, n. A jester; a buffoon.—Glanville. 

DROLL’ER-Y, ^. 1. Sportive tricks; buffoonery; comical 
stories; gestures, mapners, or tales adapted to raise mirth. 
2. A puppet-show.—Shak. 

DROLLANG, ». Low wit; buffoonery. 

DROLLING-LY, adv. In a jesting manner. 

DROLLASH, a. Somewhat droll. 

DRÓM'E-DA-RY (drum'e-der-ry), n. (Fr. dromadaire.) 1. A 
species of camel, called, also, the Arabian camel, with one 
bunch or protuberance on the back, in distinction from 


; fee; privilege. 2 
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the Bactrian camel, which has two bunches. 2. Any quick- 
traveling canel. 

DRONE, n. (Sax. drane, dren.) 1. The male of the honey- 
bec, which makes no honev. It is smaller than the queen 
bec, but larger than the working bee. 2. An idler; one 
who earns nothing by industry. 3. A humming or low 
sound, or the instrument ofhumming. 4. The largest tube 
of the bagpipe, which einits a continued decp note. 

DRONE, v. i. 1. To live in idleness. 2 To give a low, 
heavy, dull sound.—Dryden. ; 

DRONE-FLY, ». A two-winged insect, resembling the 
drone bce. . 

DRON'ING, z. Dull, driveling uenn mona 

DRON'NG, ppr. Living in idleness; giving a dull sound. 

DRONI1SII, a. Idle; sluggish; lazy; indolent ; inactive ; 
slow.— Rowe. 

DRON'SII-LY, adv. In a dronish manner. 

DRONTSILNESS, x. State of being dronish ; inactivity. 

DROOL, v.t. To drivel or drop saliva. This word, which, 
according to Holloway, is provincial in England, is a fa- 
miliar nursing word in America; as, the child drools. 

DROOP, v. i. (Sax. drepan.) 1. To sink or hang down; to 
lean downward, as a body that is weak or languishing. 2. 
To languish or pine from grief or other cause. 3. To fail 
or sink; to decline. 4. To faint; to grow weak; to be 
dispirited. 

DROOPED (droopt), pp. Languished; grown weak. 

DROOP'ING, ppr. or a. Sinking; hanging or leaning down- 
ward; declining; languishing; failing. 

DROOP'ING-LY, adv. In a drooping manner. 

DROP, x. (Sax. 4 .] 1. A small portion of any fluid in a 
spherical form, which falls at once from any body, or a 

bule of any fluid which is pendent, as if about to fall ; 
& small portion of water falling in rain. 2. A diamond 
hanging from the ear ; an ear-ring; something hanging in 
the form of a drop. 3. A very small quantity of liquor. 
4. The part of a gallows which sustains the criminal be- 
fore he is executed, and which is suddenly Wd 

DROP, v. t. (Sax. dropian.] 1. To pour or let fall in small 
portions or globules, as a fluid; to distill. 2 To let fall, 
as any substance. 3. To let go; to dismiss; to lay aside; 

° to quit; to leave; to permit to subside; as, to drop the 
subject 4. To utter slightly, briefly, or casually; as, to 
drop a remark. 5. To insert indirectly, incidentally, or by 
way of digression. 6. To lay aside; to dismiss from pos- 
session. 7. To leave; as, to drop a parcel at the door. 8. 
To ect down and leave, as a passenger. 9. To quit; to 
suffer to ccase ; as, to drop one's acquaintance. 10. To let 
go; to dismiss from association. 11. To suffer to end or 
come to nothing, 12 To bedrop ; to speckle ; to variegate, 
as if by sprinkling with drops —Milton. 13. To lower. 


DROP, v. i 1. To distill; to in small portions, globules, 
or drops, as a ou 2. To let drops fall; to discharge 
itself in drops. 3. To fall; to descend suddenly or ab- 


xis yii 4. To fall spontaneously. 5. To die, or to die 

suddenly. 6. To come to an end ; to cease; to be neglect- 
ed and come to nothing. 7. To come unexpectedly; with 
in or into. 8. To fall short of a mark; [not usual.) 9. To 
fall lower. 10. To be deep in extent. 

To drop astern, in seamen's language, is to pass or move to- 
ward the stern ; to move back ; or to slacken the velocity 
Of a vessel to let another pass beyond her.—T'o drop down, 
in seamen's language, is to sail, row, or move down a riv- 
er, or toward the sea. 

DROP-SCENE, n. In theatres, a curtain suspended by pul- 
leys, which deacends or drops in front of the stage. 

DROP-SE-RENE’, n. (L. gutta serena.) A disease of the eye; 
amaurosis, or blindness from a diseased retina.— Milton. 

DROP'-STONE, n. Spar in the shape of drops. 

DROP'-WORT (wurt), n. A British flowering herb, called, 
also, queen of the meadow. The water and hemlock drop- 
wort are poisonous herbs. 

DROPLET, n. A little drop.— Shak. 

DROPPED, pp. Let fall; distilled; laid aside; dismissed ; 
let go; suffered to subside; sprinkled or variegated. 

DROPPING, ppr. or a. Falling in globules; distilling; fall- 
ing; laying aside ; dismissing; quitting; suffering to rest 
or subside ; variegating with ornaments like drops.—A 
dropping fre, in military affairs, is a constant, irregular dis- 
charge of small arms. 

DROPPING, n. 1. The act of dropping; a distilling ; a fall- 

2. That which drops. 

DROP'PING.LY, adv. By drops.—Huloet. 

DROPS, n. pl. In medicine, a liquid remedy, the dose of 
which is regulated by a certain number of drops. 

DROP'SI€-AL, a. 1. Diseased with sy; hydropical ; 
inclined to the dropsy; (used of persons.) 2. Partaking of 
the nature of the y: (used of disease.] 

DROP'SLED (drop'sid), a. Diseased with dropsy.—SAak. 

DROP'SY, n. [L. hydrops.) 1. In medicine, an unnatural col. 
lection of water in any part of the body, proceeding from 
& greater effusion of serum by the exhalant arteries, than 
the absorbents take up. . 
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DROSKY, z. A low, four-whee.ed vehicle, aruoog the Rus 
sians, without a top, consisting of a kind of long, rarrow 
bench, on which passengers ride as on a saddle, with 
their feet reaching almost to the ground.—Baird. 

DRO-SON'E-TER, n. (Gr. ponos, dew, and ucrpov. measure.) 
An instrument for measuring the quanuiy of dew collect 
ed on the surface of a body in the open air. 

DROSS, n. (Sax. dros.) 1. The recrement or despumation 
of metals; the scum or extrancous matter of metals, 
thrown off in the process of melting. 2. Rust; crust of 
metals; an incrustation formed on metals by oxydation. 
3. Waste matter ; refuse ; any worthless matter separated 
from the better part; impure matter. 

DROSS'T-NESS, w. Foulness; rust; impurity; a state of 
being drossy.—Boyle. 

DROSS'LESS, a. Froc from dross.—Sevens. 

DROSSY, a. 1. Like dross; pertaining to dross. 2 Full 
of dross; abounding with scorious or recrementitious mat 
ter. 3. Worthless; foul; impure. 

t DROTCH'EL, n. An idle wench; a eluggord. 

DROUGIIT (drout), n. (contracted from Sax. drugothe; D. 
droogte; from drigan, or drygan, to dry. The origina) 
word drouth, as written in the time of Bacon, is etill con- 
siderably used.) 1. Dryness; want of rain or of water ; 
particularly, dryness of the weather, which affects the 
earth, and prevents the growth of plants; aridness ; arid. 
ity. 2. Dryness of the throat and mouth ; thirst; want of 


DROUGHTT-NESS, n. Astate of dryness of the weather ; 


want of rain. 
DROUGHTY (drouty), a. 1. Dry, as the weather; arid; 
wanting rain. 9. irsty; dry; wanting drink. 


tDROUM'Y,a. Troubled; muddy; same as Scottish drum- 
ly.—Bacon. Chaucer has drovy. 

DROUTH, n. 1. Dry weather. 2. Thirst. This was the 
original word, and is still used in Scotland, and to some 
extent in America. 

DROUTH'.NESS, n. Dryness; thirst. 

DROUTH'Y,a. Dry; thirsty; as, "when drouthy neebors 
neebors meet."— Burns. 

DROVE, pret. of drive. 

DROVE, n. as draf.) 1. A collection of cattle driven; a 
number of animals, as oxen, shcep, or swine, driven in 8 
body. 2. Any collection of irrational animals, moving or 
driving forward. 3. A crowd of people in motion. 4. A 
road for driving cattle ; [English] 

t DROV’EN, part. from drive. 

DROV'ER, n. 1. One who drives cattle or sheep to market. 
Usually, a man who makes it his business to purchase 
fat cattle and drive them to market. 2. A boat driven by 
the tide.—Spenser. 

DROWN, v. t. (Dan. drugner.] 1. To overwhelm in water; 
and, appropriately, to extinguish life by immersion in water 
or other fluid ; (applied to animals:] also, to suspend anima- 
tion by submersion. 2, To-overwhelm in water, as plants. 
3. To overflow; to deluge; to inundate, as the earth. 4 
To immerse; to plunge and lose; to overwhelm; as, to 
be drowned in pleasure. 5. To overwhelm ; to overpower . 
as, to drown one's cries. 

DROWN, v. (. To be suffocated in water or other fluid; to 

rish in water. 

DROWNED, pp. or a. ed ah of life by immersion in s 
fluid; overflowed; inundated; overw: ed. 

DROWN'ER, n. He or that which drowns. 

DROWNING, ppr. Destroying life by submersion in a 


uld ; overflowing; overwh g- 
DROWNING, a. Perishing in water ; as, a drowning man. 
DRONV8E (drowz), v. i. [on Belgic droosen.] 1. To sleep 
paver fect y or unsoundly; to doze; to s ; to be 
acne with sleepiness. 2. To look heavy; to be heavy or 


DROWSE, v.t. To make heavy with sleep; to make dull 
i a an id. — Milion. ibe 
‘I-HED, x. Sleepiness.—Spenser. 
DROWST-LY, adv. 1. hiyi heavily ; in a dull, sleepy 
manner. 2. Bluggishly ; idly ; slothfully ; lazily. 
DROWST-NESS, n. 1. Sleepiness; heaviness with sleep; 
et ema to sleep. 2 Sluggishness ; sloth ; idleness ; 
activity. 
DROWSY, a. 1. Inclined to Pie heavy with sleepiness; 
lethargic; comatose. 2. Dull; sluggish; stupid; as, drowsy 
g. 3. Disposing to sleep ; Julling ; as, drowsy mur- 


murs. 

DROWSY-HEAD ED (drowz'e-hed-ed), a. Heavy; having 
a sluggish disposition.— Fotherby. 

DRUB, ie t. [Sw. drabba.] To beat with a stick; to thrash ; 
to cu i 

DRUB, n. Ablow with a stick or cudgel; athump; a knock. 

DRUBBED, pp. Beat with a cudgel; beat soundly. 

DRUB'BING, ppr. Beating with a cudgel; beating soundly 

DRUBBING, n. A cudgeling; a sound beating. 

DRUDGE (druj), v.i (Scot. drug.) To work hard; to labor 
in mean offices ; to labor with toil and fatigue. 
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DRUDGE, n. One who works hard, or labors with toi] and 
fatigue, one who labors hard in servilo cniployinents ; a 


slave; a menial 
1. A drudge. 2 A drudgingbox. Se 


DRUDWER, a. 
DRKDOING-BOX. 

DRUDGER-Y, m Hard labor; tollsomo work ; iguoblo tol; 
hard work in servile occupations. 

DRUDGING, ppr. Laboring hard; toiling. 

DRUD ING-BOX. Se DREDOING-BOX. 

DRUDGING-LY, ado. With labor and fatigue; laboriously. 

DRUG. ». (Fr. druguc.] 1. The general name of substances 
used in medicine, sold by the druggist, and compounded 
by apothecarics and physicians; any substance, vegetable, 
animal, or mincral, which is used in the composition or 
preparation of medicines; also applicd to dycing materi- 
als. 2 Any commodity that lics on hand, or is not sala- 
ble; an article of slow sale, or in no demand in market. 
3. A mortal drug, or n deadly drug, is poison. 4. (Scot. 
drug.) A drudge.—Shak. 

apd , €. & To prescribe or administer drugs or medi. 
cines. 

DRUG, c. . 1. To season with drugs or ingredients. 2. To 
tincture with something offensive.’ 3. To dose to excess 
with druga or medicines. 

ORUG-DANNED, a Condemned or detested for its drugs 
or poisons; as, drug-damned ha ee 

DRUGGED (drugd), pp. or a. 1. Seasoned with drugs. 2. 
Doscd with drugs. 3. Tinctured with something offensive. 

t DRUG’GER, n. A druggist.—Burton. 

DRUG'GER-MAN. Sæ DRAGOMAN. 

DRUG'GET, n. (Fr. droguet.] A coarse woolen cloth, thick 
and strong, stamped on one side with figures, and used as 
a covering and protection for c ts. 

DRUG'GING, ppr. 1. Seasoning with ingredients. 2. Dosing 
with drugs. 3. Tincturing with something offensive. 

DRUG'GIST, w. (Fr. droguíste] One who deals in drugs; 
properly, one whose occupation is merely to buy and sell 

gs, without compounding or preparation.—In America, 
the same person often carries on the business of the drug- 
gist and the apothecary. 

fDRUG'STER, n. A druggist.— Boyle. 

DROTD, x. (Ir. Draoi, formerly Drui, a magician, a Druid.) 
A priest or minister of rcligion, among the ancient Celtic 
nations, in Gaul, Britain, and Germany. 

DROUID-ESS, n. A female Druid. 

ora ie ja. Pertaining to the Druids, 

DRÜTD.ISH, a. Pertaining to or like Druids. 

DROID-ISN, n. The system of religion, philosophy, and in- 
struction taught by the Druids; or their doctrines, rites, 
and ceremonies. 

DRUM, n. (D. trom, trommel] 1. A martial instrument of 
music, in form of a hollow cylinder, and covered at the 
ends with vellum, which is stretched or slackened at pleas- 
ure.—2. In ee Ç a short cylinder revolving on an 
axis, generally for the purpose of turning several small 
wheels, by means of straps passing round its poniphery = 
3. The drum of the ear, the tympanum, or barrel of the 
ear ; the hollow part of the ear, behind the membrane of 
the tympanum. 4. A quantity packed in the form of a 
drum; as, a drum of figs. 5. Sheet-iron in the shape of a 
drum. to receive heat from a stove-pipe.—6, In architecture, , 

in upright part of a cupola, either above or below a dome. , 

— Bran 


DRUM, v. š 1. To beata drum with sticks; to beat or pla 
a tune on a drum. 2. To beat with the fingers, as wi 
drum-sticks ; to beat with a rapid succession of strokes. 
3. To beat, as the heart.—Dryden. 4. To gather or col- 
lect, literally, by going round with a drum ; or, fgurative- 
ly, by influence or exertion; as, to drum up for recruita 

DRUM, v.t. To expel with beatof drum. (Military phrase.) 

DRUM-FISH, n. A fish found on the coast of North America. 

DRUM’-MA-JOR, n. The chief, or first drummer of a regi- 
ment. 

DRUM-MAK.ER, n. One who makes drums. 

DRUN'-STI€K, n. The stick with which a drum is beaten, 
Or a stick shaped for the purpose of beating a drum. 

t DRUM'BLE, v. ¿ To drone; to be slugrish.— Shak. 

t DRUM'LY, a. [W. trom.) Turbid; muddy. [Scottish.] 

DRUMMER, n. One whose office is to beat the drum in 
military exercises and marching; one who drums. 

eee ING, ppr. Beating a drum; expelling with beat of 

rum. 

DRUM'"MOND-LIGHT (lite), n. (From Lieut. Drummond.) 
A very intense light, produced by throwing a stream of 
oxygen gas and a stream of hydrogen gas, brought into 
tion in un lenited state u n a ball of lime. i 

DRUNK. pp. or a. (from drink.) 1. Intoxicated ; inebriated ; 
overwhelmed or ovcrpowcred by apirituous liquor; etu- | 
pefied or inflamed by the action of spirit on the stomach ' 
and brain. 2. Drenched, or saturated with moisture or 
liquor.— Dewt., xxxi. [Drank is extensively used as the 


participle.) 
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DRUNK'ARD, n. Ono given to ebriety or an excessive use 
ot rong liquor; a pcrson who habitually or frequently ia 

runk. 

DRUNR'EN (drunk'n), a 1. Intoxicated; inebrinted with 
strong liquor. 2. Given to drunkenness; intemperate in 
drinking. 3. Saturated with liquor or moisture ; drenched 
—Shak. 4. Proceeding from intoxication; done in a state 
of drunkenness; ns, a drunken frolic. 

DRUNK’‘EN-LY, adv. Ina drunken manner. [Little used.) 

DRUNW’EN-NESS, n. 1. Intoxication ; incbriation ; incbri- 
ety; a state in which a person is overwhclincd or over- 
powered with epirftuous liquors, so that his rcason is dis- 
ordered, and he more commonly reels or staggers in walk- 
ing. 2. Habitual cbricty or intoxication ; intemperance in 
drinking. 3. Disorder of the facultics resembling ir.toxi- 
cation by liquors ; inflammation ; phrensy ; rage. 

DRU-PA'CEOUS, a. 1. Producing drupes. 2. Pcrtainiug to 
drupes; or consisting of drupcs. 

DROPE, n. (L. drupe.) In botany, a pulpy pericarp or fruit 
without valves, containing a nut or stone with a kernel, 
as the plum, peach, &c. 

DRUSE, n. [G. druse] Among miners, a cavity in a rock, 
having its interior surface studded with crystals or filled 
with water. 

DRÜ'SY, $a. Covered with a large number of minute 

DRÜSED, $ crystals. 

DRY, a. (Sax. dri, drig, or dryg.] 1. Destitute of moisture, 
frec from water or wetness; arid; not moist; as, dry 
ground. 2. Not rainy; frec from rain or mist; as, a dry 
season. 3. Not juicy; free from juice, sap, or aqueous 
matter; not green; as, dry limbs. 4. Without tears. 5. 
Not giving milk. 6. Thirsty; craving drink. 7. Barren: 
jejune; plain; unembellished ; destitute of pathos, or of 
that which amuses and interests; as, a dry style. 8. Se- 
vcre; sarcastic; wiping; as, a dry remark. 9. Severe, 
wiping; as, a dry blow.  Bacon.—10. In painting and 
sculpture, a term applied to a sharp, frigid preciseness of 
execution, or the want of a delicate contour in form, and 
of easy transition in coloring. Jocelyn.—11. Dry goods, in 
commerce, cloths, stuffa, silks laces, &c., in distinction from 

— Dry wines are those in which the saccharine 
matter and the ferment are so exactly balanced that they 
have decomposed each other by their mutual action, and 
no sweetness is perceptible. ey are opposed to sweet 
wines, and considered best.—Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 

DRY, v. t. (Sax. drigan, adrigan, or drygan, adrygan, adru- 
gan, gedrigan.] 1. To free from water, or from moisture 
of any kind, and by any means. 2. To deprive of moist 
ure by evaporation or exhalation. 3. To deprive of moist, 
ure by exposure to the sun or open air. 4. To deprive 
of natural juice, sap, or greenness. 5. To scorch or parch 
with thirst: with wp. 6. To deprive of water by drain- 
ing; to drain; to exhaust.—To dry up, to deprive wholly 
of water. 

DRY, v. £ 1. To grow dry; to lose moisture; to become 
frec from moisture or juice. 2. To evaporate wholly; to 
be exhaled: sometimes with up; as, the water dries up 

DRY-BONED, a. Having dry bones, or without flesh. 

DRY'-ETED (ide) a. Not having tears in the eyes. 

DRY-FAT, n. A dry vat or basket not holding water. 

a i A n. A dog that pursues gamo by the scext of 

e toot. 

DRT-NURSE, s. 1. A nurse who attends and feeds a child 
without the breast 2. One who attends another in sick- 
ness. 

DRY-NURSE, v. t. To feed, attend, and bring up without 
the breast.—Hudibras. 

DRY-ROT, x. A rapid decay of timber, by which its sub- 
stance is converted into a dry powder, which issues 
from minute tubular cavities, resembling the borings of 
worms. 

DRY-RUB, v.t. To rub and cleanse without wetting, 

DRY-RUBBED (-rubd), pp. Cleaned without wetting. 

DRY-RUB-BING, ppr. Cleaning without wetting. 

DRY-SALTER. x. A dealer in salted or dry meats, pickles, 
sauces, &c.— Fordyce. 

DRY-SALTER-Y, n. The articles kept by a dry-salter ; the 
business of a dry-salter. 

DRY-SHOD, a. Without wetting the feet. 

DR?-STOVE, m. A glazed structure, for preserving the 
plants of dry and hot climates. 

DRY-VAT, n. A basket or vessel not holding water. 

DRY'AD, n. [L. dryades, pl. from Gr. dpus, a tree] In my- 
thology, a deity or nymph of the woods; a nymph sup- 
posed to preside over woods. 

DR? ED (dride), pp. of dry. See DniED. 

DRYER, n. He or that which dries; that which exhausts 
of moisture or greenness. 

DRYING, ppr. Expelling or losing moisture, sap, or green- 
ness, 

DRYING, a. 1. Adapted to exhaust moisture; as, a drying 

season. 2, Forming a vesicle over the surface, and becom 

ing hard; as, drying oil. 


* See Synopsis. X, E, I, &c., long. -X, E, Y, &c., short.—FAR, FALL, WH4T;—PREY -—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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DR?1NG, n. The act or process of depriving of moisture 
or greenness. 

DRYING-OIL, n. A term applied to linsecd and other oils 
which have been hcated with oxyd of lead, and thus pre- 
pared to harden. — Brande. 

JRY'LY, adv. 1. Without moisture. 2. Coldly; frigidly; 
without affection. —Bacon, 3. Severcly; sarcastically. 4. 
Barrenly ; without cmbellishment; without any thing to 
enliven, enrich, or entertain. 

DRYNESS, n. L Destitution of moisture; want of water 
or other fluid; eiccity; aridity; aridness. 2. Want of 
rain; as, dryness of a season. 3. Want of juice or succu- 
lezce; as, dryness of bones. 4. Want of succulence or 
grecnness; as, dryncss of plants. 5. Barrenness; jejune- 
ness; want of ornament or pathos; want of that whcih 
enlivens and entertains, as of style. 6. Want of feeling or 
sensibility in devotion ; want of ardor.— Taylor. 

DUAD, n. Union of two. 

DÜ'AL, a. (L. dualis.) Expressing tho number two. ` 

DÜ'AL-ISM, n. The doctrine of two Gods, a good and an 
evil one; Manicheism.— Murdock. 

DÜ'AL-IST, n. One who holds the doctrine of dualism. 

DU-AL-ISTI€, a. Consisting of two; as, the dualistic sye- 
teme, which taught that there are two principles in nature, 
one active, the other passive.—E 

DU-AL1-TY, ^. 1. That which expresses two in number. 
2. Division; tion. 3. The state of being two. 

DÜAR-€HY, ^. [Gr. dvo and apxn.] Government by two 


ersons. 

pbs, v.t. (Sax. dubban.) Literally, to strike. Hence, 1. To 
strike a blow with a sword, and make a knight. 2. To 
confer any dignity or new character. 3. To cut down or 
reduce with an adz, as a board, &c.—To dub out, among 
plasterers, is to bring out an uneven surface to a level, by 

leces of wood, &c. 

DB. v.i To make a quick noise.— Beaum. and Fletcher. 

DUB, n. 1. A blow; (little used.]—9. In Irish, a puddle. 

DUBBED (dubd), pp. Struck; made a knight. 

DUB'BER, x. A leathern vessel or bottle, used in India to 
hold ghee, oil, &c.—Af Culloch. 

DUBBING, B. Striking; making a knight. 

DUBBING OUT, n. Among plasterers, the act of bringing 
out an uneven surface to a level, by pieces of wood, &c. 

DU-BI'E-TY, n. Doubtfulness. (Little used.) 

DU-BI-OST-TY, n. A thing doubtful.— Brown. 

DÜ'BI-OUS (dü'oe-us), a. (L. dubius.) 1. Wavering or fluc- 
tuating in opinion; not settled; not determined. 2. That 
of which the truth is not ascertained or known ; as, dubi- 
eus questions. 3. Not clear; not plain; as, dubious light. 
—Müton. 4. Of uncertain event or issue; as, dubious 
battie. Milton. — SvN. Doubting ; unsettled ; undeter- 
mined ; doubtful: ambiguous ; equivocal; questionable ; 
uncertain ; precarious. 

DOBI-OUS-LY, ado. Doubtfully ; uncertainly. 

DÜ'BI-OUS-NESS, n. 1. Doubtfulness; a state of wavering 
and indecision of mind. 2. Uncertainty. 

DU‘BI-TA-BLE, a. [L. dubito.) Doubtful; uncertain. [Rare.] 

DUBI-TA-BLY, adv. In a dubitable manner. 

DÜ'BI-TAN-CY, n. Doubt; uncertainty. [Little used.) 

DU-BI-TA"TION, n. (L. dubitatio] The act of doubting; 
doubt.— Brown. (Little used. 

DÜ'BI-TA-TIVE, a. Tending to doubt 

DUAL, a. [Fr.] Pertaining to a duke. 

DU€'AT, n. A coin of several countries in Europe, struck 
in the dominions of a duke. It is of silver or gold. The 
silver ducat is generally of the value of four shillings and 
gi ce sterling, about equal to an American dollar, or to 
= rench crown; and the gold ducat of twice the same 
value. 

DU€-A-TOON', n. (Fr. ducaton.] A silver coin. That of 
Venice is worth about four gs and eightpence ster- 

ling, or nearly 108 cents; that of Holland, about five ehil- 

lin nce sterling, or 128 cents. 


DUCH'Y-C€OURT, n. The court of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
in England. 

DUEK, n. [Sw. =e | Á species of coarse cloth or light can- 
vas, used for small sails, sacking of beds, &c. 

DU€K, n. 1. A water-fowl, so called from its plunging. 2. 
An inclination of the head, resembling the motion of a 
duck in water.—To make ducks and drakes, to throw a flat 
stone, tile, &c.. obliquely, so as to make it rebound repeat. 
edly from the surface of water, raising a succession of 
jets; hence, to play at ducks and drakes vrith property, is 
to squander it foolishly and unprofitably.—Smart. I 
duck, see Laxe. 

DUER, n. (Dan. dukke.) A word of endearment. 

DU€K, v. t. (Ger. ducken.] 1. To dip or plunge in water, 
and suddenly withdraw. 9. To 
and immediately withdraw it. 
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: DUG, n. (Ice. ia. 
plunge the head in water, | (lce dagi] 


To bow, stoop, or nod. | DUG, pret. and pp. of dig ; as, t 
DOVE ;--BYLL, UNITE ;—AN"GER, VY'CIOUS.—O as K; Ó as J; 8 as Z; CH as SH; FH as in this. 
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DU€K, v. i. 1. To plunge into water, and tinmediats ly 
draw ; to dip; to plunge the hcad in water or other liquid 
2. To drop the bead suddenly; to bow; to cringe. * 

DU€K’-BILL, n. An animal of New Holland, the ornitho 
rynchus, which sce. 

DUCK’-BILLED, a. Having a bill like a duck; an epithe 
applied to the animal called ornithorynchus. 

DU€K'-LEGG ED, a. Having short legs, like a duck. 

DU€K'-MEAT, m. A plant, growing in ditches and shaj 

DU€K'S-MEAT, § low water, and eaten by ducks. 

DU€K'-WEED, x. The same as duck-meat. 

DU€K'S'-FOOQT, n. A plant, the May-apple. 

DU€KED (dukt), pp. Plunged; dipped in water. 

DU€K'ER, n. A plunger; a diver; a cringer. 

DU€K'NG, ppr. Plunging; thrusting suddenly into water, 
and withdrawing; dipping. 

DUEK'ING, n. The act of plunging or putting in water, 
and withdrawing. 

DU€KING-STOOL, n. A stool or chair in which common 
acolds were formerly tied and plungcd into water. 

DU€K'LING, n. A young duck.—ay. 

DU€K-OY' See Decor. 

DUCT, w. [L. ductus.] 1. Any tube or canal by which a 
fluid or other substance is conducted or convcyed; {ap 
plied particularly to the vessels of an animal body.) 2. Guid- 
ance; direction; [little used.) 

DUCTILE, a. (L. ductilis.] 1. That may be led; easy to be 
led or drawn; docile; tractable; complying ; obsequious, 
yiclding to motives, persuasion, or instruction. 2. Flexi- 
ble; pliable.—Dryden. 3. That may be drawn out into 
eis or threads, as a metal 4. That may be extended by 

ating. 

DUCTILE.LY, adv. In a ductile manner. 

DU€'TILE-NESS, n. The quality of suffering extension by 
drawing or percussion ; ductility. 

DU€-TIL1-TY, n. 1. The property of solid bodies, particu. 
larly metals, which renders them capable of being extend- 
ed by drawing without hire 2. Flexibility; obsequi- 
ousness; a disposition of mind that easily yields to motives 
or influence; ready compliance. 

DUCTION, r. [L. ductio.] Conveyance; leading.— Feltkam. 

t DUCTURE, n. (L. duco.] Guidance.—SoutA. 

DUD'DER, v. t. 'To deafen with noise; to render the head 
confuscd.—Jennings. 

DUDGEON (dud'jun), n. (Ger. degen.) A small daggcr.— 
Hudibras. 

DUDGEON (dud'jun), n. n. dygen.) Inward anger or re 
sentment; sullenness; ill-will; discord. —L/ Estrange. 

DUDS, x. pl. [3cot. dud.] Old clothes; tattered garments. 
—Gilbert. [A vulgar word.) 

DOE (dà), a. [Fr. dé, pp. of devoir.) 1. Owed; that ought 
to be paid or done to another. 2. Proper; fit; appropri- 
ate; suitable; becoming; required by the circumstances. 
3. Seasonable; as, to arrive in due time. 4. Exact; prop- 
er; as, to keep due time in music. 5. Owing to; occa- 
sioned by; [little used.) 6. That ought to have arrived, or 
to be iene before the time specified ; as, the ship is due, 

DOE, adv. Directly; exactly; as, a due east course. 

DOE, n. 1. That which is owed; that which one contracts 
to pay, do, or perform to another; that which law or jus. 
tice requires to be paid or done. 2. That which office, 
rank, station, social relations, or established rules of right 
or decorum require to be given, paid, or done. 3. That 
which law or custom requires, as toll, tribute, fees of of- 
m or other legal perquisites. 4. Right; just title- 


tDŪE, v. t. To pay as due.— Shak. 
DÜE'FUL, a. Fit; becoming.—Spenser. (Little used.) 
DUEL, n. (L. duellum; Fr. duel; It. duello.) 1. Single com- 
bat; a premeditated combat between two persons, for the 
p of deciding some private difference or quarre] 
2. Any contention or contest.— Milton. 
DUEL, v. £ To fight in single combat.—South. 
DUEL, v. t. To attack or fight singly.—AMüton. 
DÜ'EL-ER, n. A combatant in single fight. 
DVEL-ING, ppr. Fighting in single combat. a. Pertaining 
to, or employed in, dueling. 
DEI n. The act or practice of fighting in single 
combat. 
DÜ'EL-IST, n. 1. One who fights in single combat.—Drydes 
2. One who maintains the propriety of dueling. 
t DU-EL'LO, n. Duel; or rule of dueling.—Ska 
DOENESS (dü'nes) n. Fitness; propriety; due quality. 
PUENTA n. (Sp. dueña. See Don.) An old woman who 
pt to guard a younger; a governess. 
DU.ET, Jn. (It. duetto.) A piece of music composed for 
DU-ET'TO, two performers, whether vocal or instru: 
mental. — Brande. 
uiis. *. [D] A ik. coarse kind of woolen cloth, 
a thick nap or frieze. i 
ving P The pap or nipple: now applied 
only to a cow or other beast, unless in contempt. 
as, they dug a ditch. 
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DU.GUNG', a. AA herbivorous, cetaceous animal of the In- 
dian Occan, with a tapering body endiug in a crescent- 
shaped fiu. The fabled mcnnaid scema to havo been 
foundod on the dugong.—Gilbert. 

DRE, a. (Fr. due; Sp. Port. dugué; It. duca; Veuctian 
doge: L. dur.) 1. In Great Britain, one of thc highcat or- 
der of nobility ; a titlc of honor or nobility next below the 
princes...) In some countries on the Continent, a sovcrcign 

rince. without tlie title of king. 3. A chicf; a prince: 

DCKEDOM, «. 1. The scignory or possessions of a duke; 
the territory of a duke. 2. The title or quulity of a duke. 

DULTBRAINED, a. Stupid; doltish; of dull intellects. 

DUL'CET, a. [L. dulcis.) 1. Sweet to the tastc ; luscious. 
9 Sweet to the ear; melodious; harmonious. 

DUL-CI-FL-EXTION, n. The act of sweetening ; particular- 
ly, the combining of inincral acids with alcohol, by which 

eir caustic or corrosive qualities are diminished. 

DUL'CI-FIED (dul'se-fide), pp. or a. Sweetened.—Dulcifed 
spirit, a term qp ani» toa compound of alcohol with min- 
eral acids; as, dulcifed spirit of nitre. 

DUL-CIF'LU-OUS, a. D dulcis and fluo.) Flowing swectly. 

DULCI-FY, e. c. (Fr. dulcifer.) To sweeten ; to fec froin 
acidity, saltness, or acrimony. 

DUL'CI-FT-ING, ppr. Sweetcning; removing acidity. 

DUL'CI-MER, a. [It dolcimello.] An instrument of music 
having about fifty brass vircs, which are played upon with 
little sticks, 

t DUL‘CI-NESS, n. (L. dulcis.) Softncss ; easiness of temper. 

DUL'CI-TÜDE, n. (L. duicitudo.] Sweetness. 

DUL'€O-RATE, v.t. (Low L. dulco.) 1. To swecten. 2. To 
make lesa acrimonious. 

DUL-€O-RA' TION, n. The act of sweetening.— Bacon. 

OU'LI-A, ». (Gr. dovAcca.] An inferior kind of worship or 
adoration.—Stillingflect. [Not English.] 

DULL, a. (W. dol, dwl: Sax. dol] 1. Stupid; doltish ; 
blockish ; slow of understanding. 2. Heavy; sluggish; 
without life or spirit. 3. Slow of motion; sluggish. 4. 
Slow of hearing or seeing. 5. Slow to learn or compre- 
hend; unready; awkward. 6. Sleepy; drowsy. 7. Sad; 
melancholy. 8. Gross; cloggy ; insensible. 9. Not pleas- 
ing or delightful; not e ating; cheerless; as, dull 
work. 10. Not bright or clear; clouded; tarnished. 11. 
Not bright; not briskly burning. 12. Dim; obscure; not 
vivid. 13. Blunt; obtuse; having a thick edge. 14. 
Cloudy; overcast; not clear; not enlivening; as, dull 
weather. 15. With seamen, being without wind. 16. Not 
lively or animated. 

DULL, e.t. 1. To make dull; to stupefy. 2. To blunt, as 
edge-tools. 3. To make sad or melancholy. 4. To hebe- 
tate; to make insensible or slow to perceive, as the intel- 
lect. 5. To damp; to render lifeless, as the attention. 6. 
To make heavy or slow of motion. 7. To sully ; to tar- 
nish or cloud. 

DULL, v. £ To become dull or blunt; to become stupid. 

DULL-BRAINED, a. Stupid; of dull intellect. 

DULL'-BROW ED, a. Having a gloomy look. 

DULL'^DIS-POS ED', a. Inclined to dullness or sadness. 

DULL'-E? ED (ide) a. Having a downcast look.—SAak. 

DULL'-HEAD (-hed), n. A person of dull understanding ; 
a dolt; a blockhead. 

DULL'-SIGHT-ED, a. Having imperfect sight; purblind, 

DULL'-WIT-TED, a. Having a dull intellect ; heavy. 

DULL'ARD, a. Doltish ; stupid.— Hall. 

DULL'ARD, n. A stupid person; a blockhead; a dunce. 

DULLED, pp. Made dull; blunted. 

DULLER, n. That which makes dull 

DULLTNG, Pr Making dull. 

DULLNESS, 2. 1. agra OF slowness of comprehension ; 
weakness of intellect; indocility. 2. Want of quick per- 
ception or eager desire. 3. Heaviness; drowsiness ; in- 
clination to sleep. 4. Heaviness ; disinclination to motion. 
$. Slug ess; slowness. 6. Dimness; want of clear- 
ness or lustre. 7. Bluntness; want of edge. 8. Want of 
brightnesa or vividness. 

DUL'LY, ade. Stupidly; sluggishly ; without lifc or spirit. 

orare Rote n. (Gr. dovAos and xparcw.] Predominance 
of slaves. 

DOLY, ado. 1. Properly; fitly; in a suitable or becoming 
manner. 2. Regularly; at the proper time. 

DUMB (dum), a. [Sax. dumb.) 1. Mute; silent; not speak- 
ing; speechless. 2. Destitute of the power of specch ; un- 
able to utter articulate sounds. 3. Mute; not using or ac- 
companied with speech; as, dumb eloquencc.— To strike 
dumb, is to confound; to astonish; to render silent by 
astonishment ; or, it may bc, to deprive of the power of 
speech. 

DUMB, v. t. To silence.—-Shak. 

DUMB-BELLS (dum^"belz) n. pl. Weights swung in the 
hands for exercise. 

DUMB-SHOW (dum'shó), n. Gesture without words; pan- 
tomime. 

DUMB-WZIT'ER, n. A frame-work with shelves, placed 
bctwcen a kitchen and dining-room for convcying food, 
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&c When the kitchen is below, the dumb-weitcr is made 
to jise by pullcys and weights. 

DUMB LY (dummy), ade. Mutcly; silently; without words 
or specch. 

DUNHE'NES3 (dum'nes) n. 1. Mutences; silence, or hold 
ing thc peacc; voluntary omission of speech. 2. Inca 
pacity to speak ; inability to articulate sounds. 

pUM FOUND, le. t. To strike dumb; to confuse 

DUM-FOUND'ER, j  Spectator.—Swift. [A low word.) 

t DUM'NER-ER, n. Oue who fcigns dumbness. 

DUM'MY, n. Oue who is dumb. (A low ion." 

DÜ'MOUS, ?a. (L. dumosus.] Abounding with bushes and 

DÜ'MOSE, ( briers. 

DUMP, n»n. [D. dom.) 1. A dull, gloomy state of the mind, 
sadness; melancholy. 2. Absence of mind; rcvery. 3. 
Melancholy tuue or air. Now used only in the plural; as, 
to be in the dumps. 

MD a. Dull; stupid; sad; melancholy ; depressed 
n spirits. 

DUNP1ISH-LY, adv. In a moping manner. 

ROIS NESS, n. A state of being dull, heavy, ana 
moping. 

DUMP'LÍNG, m. A kind of pudding or mass of paste in 
cookcry ; usually, a cover of paste inclosing an apple and 
boilcd, called apple-dumpling. 

DUMPS, n. p. Low spirits; melancholy; gloom. 

DUMPY, a. Short and thick.—Smart. I 

DUN. a. (Sax. dunn.) 1. Of a dark color; of a color par 
taking of & brown and black; of a dull brown color 
swarthy.— Milton. 2. Dark; gloomy.— Milton. 

DUN, v. t. To cure, as fish, in a manner to give them a dun 
color. See DuNNING. 

DUN, v. t. (Sax. dynan.) 1. To clamor for payment of a 
debt to urge for payment; to demand a debt in a press- 
ing manner; to call for payment. 2. To urge importu- 
nately for any thing ; [not elegant.) t 

DUN, ^. 1. An importunate creditor, who urges for payment. 
2. An urgent request or demand of payment in writing. 
3. An eminence ; a mound. See Down and Town. ' 

DUN'-BIRD, n. A North American species of duck, called 
the ruddy duck.— Peabody's Mass. Report. 

DUN'-FISH, n. Codfish cured in a peculiar manncr. 

DUNG’-FORK, n. A fork used to throw dung. 

DUNCE (duns), n. (G. duns.) A person of weak intellect; 
a dullard ; a dolt; a thickskull. 

DUN'CER-Y, n. Dullness ; stupidity.—Smith. 

DUN'CISH, a. Like a dunce ; sottish. 

1t DUN‘CI-FY, v. . To make stupid in intellect. 

DUNDER, n. (Sp. redundar.) Lees; drege; [a word used 
in Jamaica.) 

DUNDER-PATE, n. A dunce; a dull head. 

DONE, n. A term applied to low hills of movable sand on 
ve coast of England and France, and other countries.- 
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yell. 
DUNG, n. (Sax. dung.) The excrement of animals. 
DUNG, v. t. To manure with dung.—Dryden. 
DUNG, v. i To void excrement. 
DUNGED (dungd), pp. Manured with dung. 
DUN'ÓEÓN (dun'jun) n. (Fr. dongeon, or donjon.) 
close prison, or a deep, dark place of confinement. 
subterraneous place of close confinement. 
DUN'GEÓN, v. t. To confine in a dungeon.— Hall. 
DUN'GEON ED (dun‘jund), pp. Confined in a dungeon. 
DUNG'HILL, ». 1. A heap of dung. 2. A mean or vile 
abode. 3. Any mean situation or condition. 4. A term 
of reproach for a man meanly born; (not used.) 
DUNG'HILL, a. Sprung from the dunghill; mean ; low; 
base; vile.— Shak. 
DUNGY, a. Full of dung; filthy; vile.—SAak. 
DUNG'YARD, n. A yard where dung is collected. 
DUNK'ERS, n. pl. A sect in Pennsylvania who practice ab- 
stinence and mortification under the idea of their being 
meritorious, and are said to deny future punishment. 
DUN'LIN, n. A bird, a species of sandpiper.—Pennant. 
DUNNAGE, n. Fagots, ee or loose articles of any kind 


LA 
2A 


laid on the bottom of as to raise heavy goods above 
DUNNED Gh d I d to debt ged. 
und), mportune pay a > Ur, ° 
DUNNER ‘a. (frou dun.] One employed in soliciting the 
payment of debts.—Spectator. 
DUNNING, ppr. Urging for payment of a debt, or for the 
obtaining a request ; importuning. 
DUNNING, n. The operation of curing codfish, in such è 
manner as to give it a peculiar color and quality. 
DUN'NISH, a. Inclined to a dun color; somewhat dun. 
DUN'NY, a. Deaf; dull of apprehension.—Grose. [Local] 
DOO, n. (L. two.) A song in two parts. 
DU-O-DEC-A-H£'DRAL, } Sce DoDECAHEDRAL, DODECAHE- 
DU-O-DE€-A-HEDRON. § pron. 
DU-O-DECT-MAL,a. Proceeding pis by twelves. 
DU:O-DEC'TN:-AL-LY, adv. By duodecimals. 
DU.O-DECT-MALS, n. In arithmetic, a kind of multipli- 
cation in which the denominations proceed by twelves. 


* See Synopsis. X, E, J, &c., long —K, E, 1, &c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY i—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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DU-O-DEC1M-FID, e. (L. duodecim and Ando.) Divided into 
twelve parta. 

DU-O-DEC'I-MO, a. (L. duodecim.) Having or consisting of 
twelve leaves to a shcct. 

DU-O-DEC'I-MO, n. A book In which a sheet is folded into 
twelve leaves. 

DU-O-DE€'U-l'LE, a. (L. duo and decuplus.] Consisting of 
twelves.— ArbutÀnot. 

DU-O-DENUM, n. [L.] The first of the small intestines; the 
twelvc-inch intestine. I 

DU-O-LIT'ER-AL, a. [L. duo and litera.) Consisting of two 
letters only; biliteral.— Stuart. 

DUP, e. t. Ë and wp.] To open; as, to dup tke door. 

DOP’A-BLE, a. That can be duped. 

DOPE, n. [Fr. dupe.) A person who is deceived; or one 
casily led astray by his credulity. 

DOPE, v. t. [Fr. duper.) To deceive; to trick; to mislead 
by imposing on one's credulity. 

DOPED (dupt), Re. Deceived; tricked. _ 

DOPER-Y, n. e act or practice of duping. 

DOPING, ppr. Tricking; cheating. 

DÜ'PI-ON, n. A double cocoon, formed by two or more 
silk-worms. 

DU'PLE, a. (L. duplus.] Double.—Duple ratto is that in 
which the antecedent is double the consequent, as 2 to 1. 
Sub-duple is the reverse. 

DOPLI-CATE, a. (L.duplicatus.]) Double; twofold.— Dupli 
cate proportion or ratio is the proportion or ratio of squares. 

DÜ'PLI-CATE, n. 1. Another corresponding to the first; or 
a second thing of the same kind. 2. A copy; a transcript. 

DUPLI-OATE, v. t. (L. duplico.] To double; to fold. 

DUPLI-OA-TED, pp. Made double. 

DUÜPLI.€A-TING, ppr. Making double; folding. 

DU PLI-CATION, 2n. 1. The act of doubling; the multipli- 
cation of a number by 2. 2. A doubling; also, a fold. 

DOPLI-CA-TURE, n. A doubling; a fold.—In anatomy, thé 
fo:d of a membrane or vessel. 

DU-PLICT.TY, n. (Fr. duplicité.] 1. Doubleness; the num- 
ber two.— Watts. 2. Doubleness of heart or speech ; the 
act of dissembling one's real opinions, with a design to 
mislead.—3. In law, duplicity is the pleading of two or 
more distinct matters or single pleas. —Syn. Double-deal- 
ing; dissimulation; deceit; guile; deception. 

DUPPER, n. Same as DuBBER, which see. 

DU-RA-BIL1-TY, n. The power of lasting or continuing in 
any given state, without perishing. 

DÜ'RA-BLE, a. (L. durabilis.] Having the auality of lasting 
or continuing long in being, without perishing or wearing 
out.—SrN. Permanent; firm; stable; continuing; lasting; 
constant. 

DUÜ'RA-BLE-NESS, n. Power of lasting ; durability. 

DORA-BLY, adv. In a lasting manner; with long continu- 
ancc. 

DU-RA’NEN, n. [L.] The central layers or heart of a tree. 

DU'RA MATER. (L.] The outer membrane of the brain. 

DURANCE, n. [L. duro.) 1. Imprisonment; restraint of 
the person; custody of the jailer. 2. Continuance; du- 
ration. See ENDURANCE. 

oct n. A glazed woolen stuff; called by some ever- 

tíng. 

DURANTE. (L.] During; as duran'te etta, during life; 
duran'te bene plac'ito, during pleasure. 

DU-RA'TION, n. 1. Continuance in time; length or exten. 
sion of existence, indefinitely. 2. Power of continuance; 
permanency.—Rogers. 

DUR’BAR, n. An audience-room in India. 

t DORE, v. i. (L. duro; Fr. durer.) To last; to hold on in 
time or being; to continue; to endure. 

tDGREFUL, a. Lasting.— Spenser. 

DORELESS, a. Not lasting; fading.— Raleigh. 

* DU-RESS', n. (Norm. duresse, durette.] 1. Literally, hard- 
ship; hence, constraint.—In /atw, an actual or threatened 
violence or rcstraint of a man's person contrary to law, to 
compel him to do some act.— Bouvier. 2. Imprisonment; 
restraint of liberty. 

DORING, ppr. of dure, (commonly, though not correctly, 
classed among prepositions.) Continuing; lasting; hold. 
ing on; as, during life; i. e„ life continuing. 

DUÜRI-TY, n. (Fr. dureté.] 1. Hardness; firmness. 2, Hard- 
ness of mind ; harshness; [little used.) 

tDÜ'ROUS, a. Hard.—Smith. j 

DUR'RA, n. A kind of millet, cultivated in North Africa 

DURST, pret. of dare. [D. dorst.) 

DOSE, n. (L. dusius.] A demon or evil spirit. What the 
duse ia the matter! [Vvlgar.]— Deuce, or deuse, is the more 
common spelling, but duse is etymologically most correct. 

DUSK, a. [D. duister; G. düster.] 1. Tending to darkness, 
or moderately dark. 2. Tending to a dark or black color, 
moderately black.— Milton. 

DUSK, n. 1. A tending to darkness; incipient or imperfect 
obscurity ; a middle degree betwcen light and darkness; 
twilight. 2. Tendency to a black color; darkness of col- 
or.— : 
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* 
PUSK: v. í Io mare duiky. [Little naed.) 
SK, v. o begin to lose light or whiteucəese; i 
dark. [Link used. a B meen 
DUSK'-LY, adv. 1 artial darkness; with a ten 
to blackness or da: Enosá: ' tendeney 
DUSKT-NESS, x. Incipicnt or partial darkness; a slight or 
moderate degree of darkness or blackness. 
DUSK'ISH, a. Moderately dusky; partially obscure ; slight- 
ly dark or black.—Spenaser. 
DUSR'ISH-LY, adv. Cloudily; darkly.— Bacon. 
DUSK'ISH.NESS, n. Duskiness; approach to darkness. 
DUSK'Y, a. 1. Partially dark or obscure ; not luminous 
2. Tending to blackness in color; partially black; dark 
colored; not bright. 3. Gloomy ; sad; as, a dusky sccne 
ME, c 4. Intellectually clouded; as, a dusky sprite 


aa ope, 

DUST, n. (Sax. dust, dyst; Scot. dust.) 1. Fine, dry parti- 
cles of earth or other matter, so attenuatcd that it may be 
raised and wafted by the wind; powder. 2. Finc, dry par. 
ticles of earth; finc earth. 3. Earth; unorganizcd earthy 
mattcr.—Gen., ili, 19. 4. The grave.—Job, vii, 91. 5. A 
low condition.—1 Sam, ii, 8. 

DUST, v. t. 1. To frce from dust; to brush, wipe, or 
sweep away dust. 2. To sprinkle with dust. 3. To lev. 


igate. 

DUST-BRUSH, n. A brush for cleaning rooms and furni- 
ture by removing dust. 

DUST'-MAN, n. One whose employment is to carry away 
dirt and filth.—Gay. 

DUST'-PAN, n. A utensil to convey dust brushed from tho 
floor, &c. 

DUSTED, pp. Freed from dust. 

DUSTER, n. A utensil to clear from dust; also, a sieve 

DUST‘1-NESS, n. The state of being dusty. 

DUSTING, ppr. Brushing; freeing from dust. 

DUSTING, n. The act of removing dust. 

DUSTY, a. 1. Filled, covered, or sprinkled with dust, 
clouded with dust. 2. Like dust; of the color of dust. 

DUTCH, n. The people of Holland ; also, their language. 

DUTCH, a. Pertaining to Holland, or to its inhabitants. 

DUTCH' GOLD, n. In commerce, copper, brass, and bronze 
leaf, used largely in Holland to ornament toys. 

DUTCHY. See Ducny. 

DÜ'TE-OUS, a. 1. Performing that which is due, or that 
which law, justice, or propriety requires ; obedient. 2 
Obedient ; obseauious.— Shak. ; (in a good or bad sense.] 
3. Enjoined by duty, or by the relation of one to another 
peu el 

DÜ'TE-OUS-LY, adv. In a duteous manner. 

DÜ'TE-OUS-NESS, n. Obedience to duty. 

DO‘TI-A-BLE, a. Subject to the imposition of duty or cus 
toms; as, dutiable . [Supreme Court, U. S.] 

DUÜ'TIED, a. Subjected to duties or customs.— Ames. 

DÜ'TI-FUL, a. 1. Performing the duties or obligations re- 
quired by law, justice, or propriety toward natural or le- 
gal superiors. 2. Expressive of respect, or a sense of duty; 
required by duty.—SvN. Duteous; obedient; reverent; 
reverential; submissive ; i alr 

DÜ'TI-FUL-LY, adv. In a dutiful manner; with a regard to 
duty ; obediently ; submissively ; reverently ; respectfully. 


DOTI-FYL-NESS, n. 1. Obedience; submission to just au- 
thority; habitual performance of duty. 2 Reverence; 
respect. 

DOTY, n. 1. That which a owes to another; that 
which a person is bound, by any natural, moral, or 
obligation, to pay, do, or perform. 2. Forbearance of that 
which is forbid by morality, law, justice, or propriety. 3. 
Obedience ; submission. *4. Act of reverence or respect 
—Spenser. 5. The business of a soldier or marine on 
guard; as, to be on duty. It is also applied to other serv- 
ices or labor. 6. The business of war; mili service ; 
as, the troops did duty in Canada. 7. Tax, toll, impost, or 
customs ; excise; any sum of money required by govern. 
ment to be paid on importation, exportation, or con- 
sumption of goods; [United States.] —8. In cnginery, the 
amount of weight d by a steam-engine by a certain 
quantity of coal. 

DU-UM'VIR, n.; pl. Doom’vinr. (L. duo and vir.) One of 

* two Roman officers or magistrates united in the same 

ublic functions. 

DÜ-UM'VI-RAL, a. Pertaining to the duumviri or duumvi- 
rate of Rome. 

DU-UN'VI-RATE, n. The union of two mcn in thc same 
office; or the office, dignity, or government of two inen 
thus associated ; as in ancient Rome. 

DWALE, A hid heraldry, a FADE or black color. 2. Tbe 

e ni ade, a plant, or 8 sleepy potion. 

DWARF, n. (Sax. Beene: dweorg. L A gencral name for 
an animal or plant which is much below the ordinary size 
of the species or kind. A man that never grows beyond 
two or three feet in height is a dwarf. 2. An attendant on 
a lady or knight in romanccs.—Spenser. 
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DWARF, e.e To hinder from growing to the natural size; 
to lessen ; to mako or keep small. 

DWARFED (dwortt), pp. Uindered from growing to the 
natural size. 

DWARFISH, a. Like a dwarf; below thc common stature 
or eize; very emall; low; petty; despicable. 

DAVARFISH-LY, ade. Like a dwarf. 

DWARFISH-NESS, a. Sinallness of stature ; littleness of 
eize. 

tDWAUL, e. £ (Sax. dwelian, dwolian.) To be delirious. 

DWELL, e. é.; pret. dwelled, usually contracted into dwelt. 
[eer dvæler.) 1. To abido ns a permanent resident; to 

ve in a place; to have a habitation for some time, or per- 

manence. 2. To be in any state or condition.—Shak. 3. 
To be fixed in attention; to hang upon with fondnese; as, 
“the queen direlt on his accents."—Smith. 4. To continue 
long; as, to dwell on a topic.—SvN. To inhabit; reside ; 
sojourn; continue; stay; rest. 

DWELL, as a verb transitive, is not used. 

DWELLED (dweld), pp. Inhabited. 

DWELL’ER, n. An ib habitant; a resident. 

DWELLING, ppr. Inhabiting; residing; sojourning; con- 
tinuing with tixed attention. 

DWELL'ING, n. 1. Habitation; place of residence ; abode ; 
domicile. 2. Continuance; residence; state ofMife. 

DWELL'ING-HOUSE, n. The house in which one lives. 

DWELL'ING-PLACE, n. The place of residence. 

DN BIA, pret. and pp. of dwell. Resided; sojourned ; con- 

e 


ued. 

DWINDLE, v. i. (Sax. dwinan.] 1. To diminish; to be- 
come less; to shrink ; to waste or consume away. 2. To 
degenerate ; to sink; to fall away. 

DWINDLE, v. t. 1. To make less; to bring low. 2. To 
break; to disperse. 

DWIN'DLED, pp. ora. Shrunk ; diminished in size. 

DWIN'DLING, ppr. Falling away ; becoming less; pining ; 
consuming; moldering away. 

DYE, v. t. (Sax. deagan.] To stein; to color; to give a new 
and permanent color to; [applied particularly to cloth or 
the materials of cloth ; also, to hats, leather, &c. 

DYE, ^. Color; tinge; a coloring liquid. 

DYE-HOUSE, n. A building in which dyeing is carried on. 

DYED (dide), pp. Stained; colored. 

DYEING, ppr. Staining; giving a new and permanent color. 

DYEING, ^. The art or practice of giving new and perma- 
nent colors; the art of coloring cloth, hats, &c. 

DIER, *. One whose occupation is to dye cloth and the 


like. 

DYER'S-WEED, n. A plant from which is obtained a yel- 
low dye. It is an herb allied to mignonette. 

DYING, ppr. [from die] 1. Losing life; perishing; expir- 
ing; fading away ; VUE. 2. a. Mortal; destined to 
death; as, dying bodies. 3. Given, uttered, or manifested 
just before death; as, dying testimony. 4. Supporting a 
dying person, as a dying bed. 5. Pertaining to death ; as, 
d moments. 

DYING, n. Death.—2 Cor., iv. 

DYING.-LY, adv. In a dying manner. 

DYKE. Ses Dixzx. 

DY-NAN’E-TER, ^. (Gr. dvvayis and perpev.) An instru- 
ment for determining the magnifying power of telescopes. 

DYN-A-METRI€-AL, a. Pertaining to a dynameter. 

DY-NANM'16, i^ (Gr. óvvapig.) Pertaining to strength 

DY-NAM'1€-AL, $ or power, or to dynamics. 

DY-NAM‘€8, n. The branch of mechanical philosophy 
which treats of bodies in motion ; opposed to statics. 

DYN-A-MOME-TER, n. An instrument for measuring force, 
especially the relative strength of men and other animals. 
See, aleo, DYNAMETER. 

DYNAST, ^. A ruler; a governor; a prince; a govern- 
ment. 

DY-NASTTO, a. Relating to a dynasty or line of kings. 

DY-NAS'TI-DAN, n. (Gr. duvacrns, powerful.) One of a tribe 
of beetles of a mem size.— Kirby. 

* DY'NAS-TY, n. [Gr. óvraerea.] Government; sovereign- 

; or, rather, a race or succession of kings of the same 
line or family, who govern a particular country. 

DYS'€RA-8Y, n. (Gr. óvoxpao«a.) ln medicine, an ill habit 
or atate of the humors; distemperature of the juices. g 

DYS-EN-TER16, a. 1. Pertaining to dysentery ; accompa- 
nied with dysentery; p from dysentery. 2. Af- 
flicted with dysentery. 

DYSEN-TER-Y, n. (L. dysentería.] A flux in which the 
stools consist chiefly of blood ana mucus or other morbid 
matter, accompanied with griping of the bowels, and fol- 
lowed by tenesmus. 

DYS'NO-MY, n. (Gr. óvc and voyos.] Bad legislation; the 
enactment of bad laws.— C. am. 

DYS'O-DILE, n. A species of greenish, gray or yellowish 
coal, which burns with an exceedingly fetid odor.— Ure. 

DYS-OP'SY, n. (Gr. dvs and ey.)  Dimness of mght. 

DYS'O-REX-Y, n. (Gr. dug and opeks.) A bad or depraved 
appetite; a want of appetite. 
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* DYS-PEP'SY, ) n. (Gr. óvorcUna.] Bad digestion; indige 

DYS-PEPSI-A, § tion, or difficulty of digestion. 

DY:-PEP'TIE, a. 1. Atllicted with bad digestion. 9. Per 
taining to or consisting in dyspepey. 

DYSPEP'TIO, *. A person a at with bad digestion. 

DYS'PHA-GY, n. (Gr. us and éaytw.] Difficulty of digestion. 

DYS'PHO-NY (disfo-ne), n. (Gr. évcóewia.]. A difficulty of 
speaking, occasioned by an ill disposition of the organs of 
spoech.— Dict. 

DYS-PHO'RI.A, n. (Gr. dus and $opre.] Impatience under 
affliction. 

DYSP-NCE'A (disp-n&'a), n. (Gr. dvowvoia.) A difficulty ot 
breathing. 

DY&-THETI€, a. Relating to a non-febrile, morbid state of 
the blood-vessela, or to a bad habit of the body, dependent 
mainly upon the state of the circulating system. 

Ya. [Gr. dug and rzuyu.] In mineralogy, 

DYS'TO-MOUS, $ cleaving with difficulty. 

DYS-U'RlO, a. Pertaining to dysury. 

DYS'U-RY(dis'yu-re), n. [Gr. Óvoovpia.] Difficulty in discharg. 
ing the urine, attended with pain and a sensation of heat. 


E. 


E the second vowel, and the fifth letter, of the Engtisn 

9 alphabet. Its long and natural sound in English, as 
in here, me, coincides with the sound of í in the Italian and 
French languages. It has a short sound, as in met, men, 
and the sound of a open or long, in prey, vein. As a final 
letter, it is generally quiescent; but it serves to lengthen 
the sound of the preceding vowel, or, at least, to indicate 
that the preceding vowel is to have its long sound, as in 
mane, cane, plume, which, without the final e, would be pro- 
nounced man, can, plum. After c and g, the final e serveg 
to indicate that c is to be pronounced as s, and g as j. As 
a numeral, E stands for 250. In the calendar it is the fifth 
of the dominical letters. As an abbreviation, it stands for 
East, as in charts, E. N. E., east northeast; E. 8. E. east 
southeast; E. by S., east by south. 

EACH (ëch), a. (Scot eik.] Every one of any number sep 
arately considered or treated. 

t £ACH'WHERE, adv. Every. where. 

EAD, " names, is a Saxon word signifying happy, for 

ED, tunate; as in Edward, happy presen yer dgar, 

son. 


happy power; Edwin, happy conqueror.— 

EAGER Te rer) a. (Fr. aigre.) 1. Excited by ardent desire 
in tho pursuit of any object; ardent to pursue, perform, 
or obtain; inflamed by desire; ardently wishing or long- 
ing. 2 S g from or connected with strongty-awak- 
ened desire ; (applied to things ; as, eager efforts.) 3. Sharp; 
sour; acid; [ used.) 4. Seizing upon sharply; biting, 
keen ; as, “an eager and a ni g eir."— Skak. ; (little used.) 
5. Brittle; inflexible; not ductile.—Locke ; [local.}—Syn 
Ardent; vehement; hot; impetuous; fervent; zealous; 
earnest; forward. 

EA’GER-LY, adv. 1, With great ardor of desire; ardently, 
earnestly ; warmly; with prompt zeal. 2. Hastily; im- 
petuously. 3. Keenly; sharpy. 

EA'GER-NESS, n. 1. Ardent dceire to do, pursue, or obtain 
any thing; animated zeal; vehement longing ; ardor of in 
clination. 2. Tartness; sourness; [obs.]—SvN. Ardor; 
zeal; vehemence ; impetuosity ; heartiness ; earnestness, 
fervor; avidity; greedinesa. 

E£A'GLE (gl), n. (Fr. eel 1. A rapacious bird of the ge- 
nus falco, often called the king of birds. The eagle is ofe 
en borne as a military standard, and hence is used to de- 
note power. 2. A gold coin of the United States, of the 
value of ten dollars. 3. A constellation in the northern 

_ hemisphere. It contains Altair, a star of the first magnitude. 

EA'GLE-ETED (églide) a. 1. Sharp-sighted as an eagle ; 
having an acute sight. 2. Discerning; having acute intel- 
lectual vision. 

EA'GLE-FLIGHT-ED (é'gl-fllt-ed), a. Flying like an eagle; 
mounting high. 

£A'GLE-SIGHTED, a. Having acute sight.— Shak. 

EA'GLE-SPEED, n. Swiftness like that of an eagle. 

EA'GLE-STONE, n. JEtites, a nodule of argillaceous iron 
ore, from the size of a walnut to that of a man's head, and 
containing a detached mass, which rattles within. It is 
named from the vulgar notion that such stones were car- 
ried b canis to their nests, to facilitate the laying of eggs. 

£A'GLE-WINGED, a. Having the wings of an eagle; swift 
as an eagle.— Milton. 

EA'GLE-WQOD, n. A aper wood used by the Asiatics 
for burning as incense.— Brande. 

EA‘GLESS, n. A female or hen eagle. 

EA'GLET, n. A young eagle, or a diminutive eagle. 

£A'GRE (#gur), n. A tide swelling above another tide, as 
in the Severn.— Dryden. 


KAL'DER-MAN. See ALDERMAN. 
t EAME, n. (Sax. eam.) Uncle.— Spenser. 


v See Synopsis. X. È, 1, &c., long —E, E, Y, &c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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fAN,v.t. ori To yean. See YEAN 
FEAN'LING, n. A lamb just brought forth. 
EAR, n. (Sax. ear, eare.) 1. The organ of hearing; the or- 
by which sound is perceived; and, in general, both 
fhe external and internal part is understood by the term. 
2. The sense of hearing, or, rather, the power of distin- 
ishing sounds and judging of harmony.—3. In the plural, 
tlie head or person. 4. The top, or highest part; as, over 
ears in love; [obs] 5. A favorablo hearing; attention ; 
heed; regard. 6. Disposition to like or dislike what is 
heard; opinion; judgment; taste. 7. A prolecting part 
from the side of any thing; as, the ears of a jar. 8. The 
spike of corn; that part of certain plants which contains 
the flowers and seeds. — Ears, in architecture. See Cross- 
ETTES.— To be by the ears, to fall together by the ears, to go 
together by the ears, to fight or scuffle; to quarrel.— To set 
by the cars, to make strife; to cause to quarrel.—An ear 
for music, an ear that relishcs music, or that readily dis- 
tinguishes toncs and intervals. 
EAR, v. i. To shoot, as an ear; to form ears, as corn. 
t£AR, v. “pl aro], To plow or till 
EAR’-BORED, a. Having the car perforated.—Hall. 
£AR'-CAP, n. A cover for the ears st cold. 
£AR'-DEAF'EN-ING (-dé'fn- or -def'n-), a. Stunning the ear 
with noise. 
€AR-E-RE€TING, a. Setting up the ears.— Cowper. 
£AR-MARKED (-mürkt), pp. Marked on the ear. 
£AR'-MXRE-ING, ppr. Marking on the ear. 
EAR-PIER-CING, a. Piercing the ear, as a shrill or sharp 
sound. 
£AR-SHOT, *. Reach of the ear; the distance at which 
words may be heard.—Dryden. 
EAR- TRUMEEL, n. A tube applied to the ear to aid in 
earing. 
£AR-WÁX, n. The cerumen: a thick, viscous substance, 
secreted by the glands of the ear into the outer passage. 
E£AR'-WIG, n. [Sex. ear-wigga, ear-wicga.) 1. An insect 
with large, transparent wings, which eats fruit and flower- 
leaves, and has n erroncously supposed to creep into 
the human brain through the ear.—2. Figuratively, one 
who gains the ear of another by stealth and insinuations. 
In New England, thia name is vulgarly given to a centiped. 
£AR-WIG, v. t. To gain the ear by stealth, and whisper 
insinuations. ([Colloguíal in England.) 
FAR WITNESS n. One who is able to give testimony to 
a fact from his own hearing. 
t £AR'A-BLE, a. Used to be tilled.—Barret. 
EAR'A€HE (ére'üáke), n. [See ACHE.] Pain in the ear. 
t£AR’AL,a Receiving by the ear.—7feyt. 
BARED, pp. ora. 1. Ha ears; having spikes formed, 
as corn. 2 Plowed; [obs] 
EAR TNG, n. In seamen's language, a rope attached to the 
cringle of a sail, by which it is bent or reefed.—ZR. H. Da- 


na, Jr. 

E£AR' ING, n. A plowing of land.—Gen., xliv. 

EARL (erl), n. [Sax. eor.) A British title of nobility, or a 
nobleman, the third in rank, being next below a marquis, 
and next above a viscount. 

EARL’-MAR-SHAL, ^. An officer in Great Britain, who 
has the superintendence of mili solemnities. It is the 
eighth office in rank, and js hereditary in the family of 
Howard. 

EARLAP, n. The tip of the ear. 

| EARLES'’-PEN-NY, n. Money given in part payment. 

EARLDOM (erl'dum), n. The scignory, jurisdiction, or dig- 

nity of an earl. 

EARL'DOR-MAN, n. An ealderman.— Burke. 

EAR'LESS,a. Destitute of ears; disinclined to hear or listen. 

EAR'LI-NESS (erle-nes) m. A state of advance or for- 
wardness; a state of being before any thing, or at the be- 


Is 
£ Ue w. [Sax. ear-loca.] A lock or curl of hair, near 
e ear. 

EARLY (erly) a. (from Sax. er, er] 1. In advance of 
something else; prior in time. 2. First; being at the be- 
ginning; as, at early dawn. 3. Being in good season; as, 
at an early hour.—Syn. Forward ; timely. 

EARLY (erly), adv. Soon; in good season ; betimes. 

EARMARK, n. A mark on the ear, by which a sheep is 


known. 

ZAR MARK, v. t.. To mark, as a sheep, by cropping or slit- 
ting the ear. 

EARN (ern), v. t. (Sax. earnian, ernían, gearnian.] 1. To 
merit or deserve by labor, or by any performance ; to do 
that which entitles to a reward, whether the reward is re- 
ceived or not. 2. To gain by labor, service, or perform- 
ance; to deserve and receive as compensation; to ac- 

uire, obtain, win. 

EARN, v. i. [G. gerinnen.] To curdle. [North of England.) 


£ARN, v. £ (Sax. an.) To long for; to anxiety. 
—Spenser. See YEARN. 

RAR: ED (ernd), pp. Merited by labor or performance; 
gained. 
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£ARN'EST (ern'est), a. (Sax. eornest or gerres.) 1. Ar. 
dent in the pursuit of an object; eager to obtain ; having 
a longing desire; warmly engaged or incited. 2. Spring. 
ing from, or connected with, strong desire; aa, earnest 
prayer. 3. Intent; fixed; as, en earnest look. 4. Mcrioua: 
that is, really intent or engaged; hence the phrase, ín 
earnest.—SvN. Warm; cager; zealous; ardent; animat- 
ed ; importunate ; fervent. 

EARNEST (ern'est), n. 1. Seriousness, a reality; a real 
event; as opposcd to jesting or feigned appcarance.—Sid- 
ney. 2. First fruits; that which is in advance ; giving the 
hope of more; as, the earnest of the Spirit. 3. A part paid 
or delivered beforchand (as moncy or goods), under a con 
tract, as a pledge and security for the whole. Hence, 4. 
A pledge or assurance of something more to come ; ns, an 
earnest of success. 

EARN'EST-MOÓN-EY (-mun-nc), n. Moncy paid as a pledgo 
or security, and to close a bargain. 

EARN’EST-LY (ern'estly) adv. 1. Warmly; zcalously, 
importunately ; cagerly ; with real desire. 2. With fixed 
attention ; with cagerness. 

EARN’EST-NESS (ern'est-nes), n. 1. Ardor in the pursuit 
of any thing; animated desire. 2. Anxious care; solici- 
tude; intensencss of desire. 3. Fixed desire or atten- 
tion ; seríousness.—SYN. Zeal; warmth ; cagerness ; vehe- 
mence; fervor; animation; importunity ; solemnity. 

t FARN'FUL (ern'ful, a. Full of anxiety.— Fletcher. 

EARNING (erning), ppr. Meriting by services; gaining by 
labor or performance. 

EARNING (erning), x.; pl. EanmNiNGS. That which .s 
earned ; that which is gained or merited by labor, serv- 
ices, or performance ; wages ; reward. 

EARPIC€K, n. An instrument for cleansing the ear. 

EARRING, n. A pendant; an ornament, sometimes set 
with diamonds, rls, or other jewels, worn at the ear, 
by means of a ring passing through the lobe. 

t EARSH, n. (See EAR, to plow.) A plowed field.—Afay. 

EARTH (erth), n. (Sax. eard, eorth, yrth.) 1. Earth, in its 
primary sense, signifies the particles which compose the 
mass of the globe, but more particularly, the particles which 
form the fine mold on the surface ot the globe ; or it de- 
notes any indefinite mass or portion of that matter. This 
substance being considered, by ancient philosophers. as 
simple, was called an element; and, in popalar language 
we still hear of the four elements, fre, air, earth, and water 
—2. In chemistry, the term earth was, till lately, employed 
to denote a supposed simple elementary body or sub- 
stance, defined to be tasteless, inodorous, uninflammable, 
and infusible. The primitive earths have becn reckoned 
ten in number, of which five are considered earths prop 
er, viz., alumina, glucina, yttria, zirconia, and thorina, 
four possess decided alkaline properties, viz. baryta, 
strontia, lime, or calcia, and magnesia; and one, silica, ia 
regarded as an acid, and often called silicic acid.—Silliman, 
—Ure, 3. The terraqueous globe which we inhabit. 4. The 
world, as opposed to other scenes of existence. 5. The 
inhabitants of the globe. 6. Dry land, opposed to the sea. 
7. Country ; region; a distinct part ofthe globe. 8. The 
ground ; the surface of the earth.—9. In Scripture, things 
on the earth are carnal, sensual, temporary things; oppos- 
ed to heavenly, spiritual or divine things.—10. Figura- 
tively, a low condition.—Rev., xii, 11. [trom ear, Sax. ; 
erian, L.; aro, to plow.) The act of turning up the ground 
in ; [not usd 

EARTH (erth), v. t. 1. To hide, or cause to hide, in the 
earth; as, to earth a fox.—Dryden. 2. To cover with earth 
or mold. 

EARTH, v. í. To retire under ground; to burrow. 

EARTH'-BAG, n. A bag filled with earth, used for defense 


in war. 

RARTH’-BANK, x. A bank or mound of earth. 

EARTH'-BOARD, n. The board of a plow that turns over 
the carth; the mold-board. 

EARTH'-BORN, a. 1. Born of the earth; springing origin- 
ally from the earth —2. Figuratirely, produced by carthly 
things: as, earth-born cares.—Syn. Terrigenous ; earthly ; 
terrestrial. 

SAB T OUND, a. Fastened by the pressure of tha 
eart 

EARTH'-BRED, a. Low; abject; groveling. 

EKARTH-€RE-AT'ED, a. Formed of earth.—Young. 

RARTH'-FED, a. Low; abject —Ben Jonson. 3 

EARTH'-FLAX, n. Asbestus; a fibrous, flexile, elastic min- 
eral substance. 

EARTH-NUT, n. 1. A term applied to certain tuberous 
roots, also called pig-xuts, and having a swcetish taste. 2 
The seed-vessel and seed of the atrackis hypogea, a le 
minous plant, ripening on or under the earth; called, 

“nut, 

£ARTH-SHAK-ING, a. Shaking the earth; having power 
to shake the earth.—Milton. T ea om 

EARTH-WAN?DER-ING, a. Roving over the earth.—. 


ring. —— 
t Obsolete. 


LAS 


EARTH-WORR, a. In engincering, e term applied to cut- 
tinca embankmenta, &c. 

EARTH -WORM (erth-wurm), s. 1. The dew-wonn, a 
epecies of lumbricus; a wonn that lives under ground. 2. 
A nwan. sordid wretch. 

GARTEN (orth), a Made of earth; made of clay. 

EARTH'EN-WARE, w. Ware made of earth; crockery. 
It ia lesa hard than stonc-warc. 

EARTHED (ertht), TP Hid in the earth. 

&ARTIULNESS, n. e quality of being carthy, or of con- 
taining earth ; grozsuess.—Joanson. 

E£ARTIIING (erth'ing), Ppr: Hiding in the carth. 

EARTHLI-NES3, n. 1. The quality of being earthly ; grose- 
nese. 2. Worldliness ; strong attachment to worldly things. 

EARTH LING (erthiing), n. Au inhabitant of the carth ; a 
mortal; a frail crvature.— Drummond. 

EARTH'LY, a. 1. Pertaining to the earth, or to this world. 
2 Belonging to our present stato; as, carthly employ- 
ments. 3. Belonging to the carth or world; carnal; vile; 
as opposed to spiritual or heavenly. 4. Corporeal ; not 
niental ; as, earthly eyes. 5. Any thing on earth; as, “what 
earthly benefit can be the result?” Pope—Syn. Sordid ; 
menn: base; vile. 

EARTHLY-MIND'ED,a. Having a mind devoted to earth- 


iy ee 

CARTH'LY-MIND'ED-NESS, m. Grossness; sensuality ; 
extreme devotedness to earthly objects. 

EARTHQUARE, n. A shaking, trembling, or concussion of 
the carth; sometimes a slight tremor; at other times a 
violent shaking or convulsion ; at other times a rocking or 
heaving of the earth. Hence, formerly called earth-din. 

GARTH, a 1. Consisting of earth. 2. Resembling earth 
3. Partaking of earth; terrene. 4. Inhabiting the earth ; 
terrestrial. 5. Relating to earth. 6 Gross; not refined. 
—7. Earthy fracture, in mineralogy, is when the fracture of 
a mineral is rough. 

LABE (éze), n. [Fr. aise; Arm. aez.) 1. An undisturbed 
state. Applied to the body, freedom from pin. disturb. 
ance, excitement, or annoyance.—9. Applied to the mind, 
a quiet state; freedom from pain, concern, anxiety, solic- 
itude, or any thing that frets or ruffles the mind. 3. Rest 
from labor. 4. Freedom from difficulty or great labor; 
as, to walk with ease. 5. Freedom from stiffness, harsh- 
ness, forced expressions, or unnatural arrangement; as, 
ease of style. Freedom from constraint or formality ; 
unaffectedness; as, ease of manner.— At ease, in an un- 
disturbed state; free from pain or anxiety —Syn. Rest; 
quiet; repose; tranquillity; facility; readiness; lightneas. 

EASE, c. t. 1. To free from pain or any disquiet or annoy- 
ance, as the body; to give rest to. 2. To free from anx- 
lety, care, or disturbance, as the mind. 3. To remove a 
burden from, either of body or mind. 4. To abate or re- 
move in part or wholly any burden, pain, grief, anxiety, 
or disturbance.—4At ease, without pain or anxiety.—-To ease 
off or ease away, in seamen's language, is to slacken a rope 
gradually.— To ease a ship,is to put the helm hard a-lee, or 
regulate the sail, to prevent her pitching when close- 
hauled.—SvN. To relieve; quiet; calm; tranquilize; as- 
suage; alleviate; allay; mitigate ; appease ; pacify. 

BASED (ézd), pp. Freed from pain; alleviated. 

EFASEFUL, a. Quiet; peaceful; fit for rest—Shak. 

EASEFUL-LY, adv. With ease or quiet.—Skericood. 

EAS L-NESS, n. State of being easeful. 

EAS’EL, n. The frame on which painters place their can- 
vas.— Easel pieces, pictures of such size that they can be 

ainted on an eas 

EASE’LESS, a. Wanting ease.— Donne. 

*ASE'MENT, *. 1. Convenience; accommodation; that 
which gives ease, relief, or assistance. Swift—2 In law, 
any privilege or convenience which one man has of an- 
other, eitber by prescription or charter, without profit, as 
a way through his land, &c. 

EAST-LY (éz’e-te), adv. 1. Without difficulty or great la- 
bor; without great exertian, or sacrifice of labor or ex- 
pense. 2. Without pain, anxiety, or disturbance ; in tran- 
quiis. 3. Readily; without the pain of reluctance. 4. 

moothly ; quietly; gently; without tumult or discord. 
$. Without violent shaking or jolting. 

EAS'I-NESS, n. 1. Freedom from difficulty; ease. 2. Flex- 
ibility; readiness to comply ; prompt compliance ; a yield- 
ing or disposition to yield without opposition or reluc- 
tance. 3. Freedom from stiffness, constraint, effort, or 
formality. 4. Rest; tranquillity ; ease; freedom from 
pain.—Kay. 5. Freedom from shaking or jolting, as of a 
moving vehicle. 6. Softness, as of a seat. For syn., see 
EASE, 2. 

RABING (éz'ng), ppr. Relieving; ae 

RAST, n. (Sax. cast.) 1. The point in the heavens where 
the sun is seen to riso at the time of the equinox. or when 
it is in the equinoctial, or the corresponding point on the 
earth; one of the four cardinal points.—2. East, the 
eastern parts of the earth; the regions or countries which 
lie east of Europe, or other country. 
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EAST, a. Toward the rising sun; or toward the point 
where the sui rises, when in the equinoctial. 

EASTER, n. (Sax. easter.) A festival of the Christian 
Church, observed in commemoration of our Savior's res- 
urrection, and occurring on Sunday, the third day after 
Good Friday. It answers to the pascha or passover of the 
Hebrews, and most uations give it this name, pascha, pask, 


e. 

PÁSITER LING, a. 1. A native of somo country eastward 
of anothor. 2. A species of water fowl. 

FASTER-LING. See STERLING. 

EASTER-LY, a. 1. Coming from the eastward, as wind 
2 Situated toward the east. 3. Toward the east. 4. Look- 
ing toward the cast. 

EAS'TER-LY, adv. On the east; in the direction of east. 

EASTERN, a. (Sax. eastern.) 1. Oriental; being or dwell- 
ing in the east. 2. Situated toward the east; on the east 

art. 3. Going toward the east, or in the direction of east. 

EASTWARD, adv. Toward the east; in the direction of 
east from some point or place. 

EAS'Y (é'zy), a. 1. Being at rest; free from pain, disturb- 
ance, or annoyance. 2$ Free from anxiety, care, solici. 
tude, or peevishness 3. Giving no pain or dis 
4. Not difficult; that gives or requires no great labor or 
exertion; that presen? no great obstacles. 5. Not caus- 
ing labor or difficulty. 6. Smooth; notuneven; not rough 
or very hilly ; that may be traveled with ease. 7. Gentle; 
moderate; not pressing; as, under easy sail. 8. Yielding 
with little or no resistance; complying; credulous. 9. 
Ready ; not unwilling. 10. Contented; satisfied. 11. Giv- 
ing ease; freeing from labor, care, or the fatigue of busi- 
ness; fi abundance without toil; affluent 12 
Not constrained; not stiff or formal 13. Smooth; flow- 
ing; not harsh; as, an easy style. 14. Not jolting or pitch- 
ing as a carriage or a ship. 15. Not heavy or burden- 
some; as, “my yoke is easy."—SYN. Quiet; tranquil; 
secure ; calm; facile; ready. 

EAT, v. è; pret. ate; pp. eat or eaten. (Sax. kitan, eataa, 
ytan, and etan.) 1. To bite or chew and swallow, as food. 
2. To wear away; to separate parts of a thing gradually, 
as a cancer. 3. To waste or absorb. 4. To enjoy. 5. To 
waste; to oppress. 6. To feast—In Scripture, to eat the 
flesh of Christ, is to believe on him and be nourished 
faith — To eat one's words, is to swallow back; to take bac 
what has been uttered; to retract. Hudibras.—Syn. To 
consume ; devour; goaw; corrode. 

EAT, v.i 1. To take food; to feed; to take a meal, or to 
board. 2 To take food; to be maintained in food. 3, To 
taste or relish; as, it eats like the tenderest beef. Afal 
com.— Willis.— To eat, or to eat in or into, is to make way 
by corrosion ; to gnaw; to enter by gradually wearing or 
separating the parts of a substance.— To eat out, to con- 
sume. . 

EAT'A-BLE, a. That may be eaten; fit to be eaten; prope 
for food ; esculent. 

EAT'A-BLE, n. Any thing that may be eaten; that which 
is fit for food; that which is used as food. 

EAT'AÓE n. Food for horses and cattle from the after. 
math See AFTER-EATAGE. 

EAT EN (aro), pp. Chewed and swallowed; consumed ; 


co 

EATER n. One who eats; that which eats or corrodes; a 
corrosive. 

t£ATH, a L Easy. 2. ado. Easily. 

EATING, ppr. Chewing and swallowing; consuming ; cor- 


g- 

EATING, ^. The act of chewing and swallowing food. 

EATING-HOUSE, n. A house where provisions are sold 
ready dressed. 

EAU DE €0-LOGNE'(6'de-koJóne^),n. A perfumed spir- 
it, originally prepared at Cologne. 

EAU DE LOCE (o'de-lüse), n. A strong solution of am- 
monia, scented and rendered milky by mastic and oil of 
amber.— Brande. 

EAVES (évz), n. pl. [Sax.efese] The edge or lower border 
of the roof of a Dine WHEN overhangs the walls, and 
casts off the water that on the roof. 

EAVES-DROP, v. £ To stand under the eaves or near the 
windows of a house, to listen and learn what is said with 
in doors; hence, fguratively, to watch for opportunities 
of hearing the private conversation of others. 

EAVES-DROP?PER, n. One who stands under the eavee 
or near the window or door of a house, to listen and hear 
what is said within doors; hence, fguratively, one who 
watches for an opportunity to hear the private conversa. 
tion of others. 

£AVES-DROP'PING, n. The act of watching for an op- 
portunity to hear the private conversation of others. 

EBB, n. par ebbe, cbba.) 1. Tho reflux of the tide; the re- 
turn of tide-water toward the sea; opposed to flood or 
flowing. 2. Decline; decay; a falling from a better to a 
worse state. 

EBB, v. i. (Sax. ebban.] 1. To flow back. as the water of a 
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tide toward the ocean ; opposed to flow. Hence, 2. To re- 

turn or fall back from a better to a worse statc.—SvN. To 

recedc ; retire; decay; decrease ; sink; lower. . 
EBR-TIDE, x. The reflux of tide-water ; the retiring tide. 
EBBING, ppr. Flowing back; dcclining; decaying. 
EBBING, x. The reflux of the tide. 


EBON. $ The same as cbony. 


LEBON, 

E'BIO-NITE, x. A term applicd to those Jcwish Christians 
in the first ages of the Church who combined Judaism 
with Christianity, rejectcd much of the New Testament, 
and were accounted heretics by the Christian Fathers.— 
J. Murdock. . 

€'BI-O-NITE, a. Rclating to the hercsy of the Ebionites. 

EB'ON, a. Consisting of cbony ; like cbony ; black. 

EB’ON-IZE, v. . To make black or tawny ; to tinge with 
the color of ebony.— Walsh. 

EB'ON-IZED, pp. Tingcd with the color of ebony. 

EB'ON-Y, n. (L. ebenus.) 1. The popular name of various 
trees, some of wbich, growing in hot climatcs, are highly 
estcemed for their wood. 2. A hard, heavy, and durable 
wood, which admits of a fine polish or gloss. The best is 
jet black. 

EB'ON.Y-TREE, n. The popular name of a Cretan shrub. 

E-BRA€TE-ATE, a. In botany, without a bractea. ] 

E-BRYE-TY, n. [L. ebrietas] Drunkenness; intoxication 
by spirituous liquors. 

E-BRIL'LADE, n. [Fr.] A check given to a horse, by a sud- 
den jerk of one rein, when he refuses to turn. 

E-BRI-OS'I-TY, n. (L. ebriositas.] Habitual drunkenness. 

E-BUL'LIEN.CY (e-bulyen-sy) n. [See EBULLITION.] A 
boiling over.— Cx À. 

E-BUL'LIENT, a. poling overi as a liquor.— Young. 
EB-UL-LY"TION (eb-ul-lish’un), n. (L.ebullitio.] 1. The op- 
eration of boiling; the agitation of a liquor by heat, whic 
throws it up in bubbles. 2. Effervescence, which is occa- 
sioncd by fermentation, or by any other process which 
causes the extrication of an aeriform fluid, as in the mix- 

ture of an acid with a carbonated alkali. 

E-BUR'NE-AN, a. [L. eburneus.) Made of ivory. 

E-CAU'DATE, a. In botany, without a tail or spur. 

E€BA-SIS, x. (Gr. In rhetoric, a figure in which the orator 
treats of things according to their events or consequences. 

E€-BAT'IE, a. (Gr. ex and Barve.) In grammar, denoting 
a mere result or consequence, as distinguished from telic, 
which denotes purpose or final cause. Thus, the phrase 
fra zAnpw6n, if rendered “so that it waa fulfilled," is ec- 
batic ; if rendered “in order that it might be fulfilled,” is 


telic. 
E€BO-LE, n. (Gr.) In rhetoric, a digression, in which a 
erson is introduced speaking his own words, 
E€-€A-LE-O'BI-ON, n. |Gr. exxadew, to call out, and Bios, 
life.) A contrivance for hatching eggs by artificial heat. 
E€CE HO MO. {L. behold the man.) A name given to any 
aicture which represents the Savior as given up to the 
PX by Pilate. 
E€-CENTRI€, 2a. (L.eccentricus.] 1. Deviating or de- 
E€-CEN'TRI€-AL, § parting from the centcr.—-2. In geom- 
etry, a term applied to circles or spheres, which, though 
contained in some measure within each other, yet have 
not the same center. 3. Not terminating in the same 
oint, nor directed by the same principle. 4. Deviating 
om stated methods, usual practice, or established forms 
or laws ; departing from the usual course ; as, an eccentric 
genius.—Syn. Irregular ; anomalous; singular; odd ; par- 
ticular; strange ; whimsical. 
E€-CEN TRIE, Yn. A wheel or disk having its 
E€-CENTRI€ WHEEL, § axis placed out of the center, 
and used for obtaining a reciprocating or alternate motion 
from a circular one, or vice versa. 
£€-CEN'TRIE, n. 1. A circle not having the same center 
as another. 2. That which ís irregular or anomalous. 
E€-CENTRI€-AL-LY, adv. With eccentricity; in an ec- 
centric manner. 
£€-CEN-TRICT.TY, n. 1. Deviation from a center. 9. 
The state of having a center different from that of anoth- 
er circle.—3. In astronomy, the distance of the center of a 
planet's orbit from the center of the sun; that is, the dis- 
tance between the center of an ellipse and its focus. 4. 
Departure or deviation from that which is stated, regular, 
or usual 5. Excursion from the proper sphere. 
E€'CE SIG'NUM. [L.] See the sign, evidence, or proof. 
E€-€HY-MO'SIS, n. (Gr. caxvpwors.) In medicine, an ap- 
pearance of livid spots on the skin, occasioned by ex- 
travasated blood. 
E€-€LESI-AREH, n. (Gr. cxxAgcia and apxn.] A ruler of 
the church. 

E€-CLE-SI-AS'TES (ek-kle-ze-as'téz), n. (Gr. exxAnotacrz$, 
a preacher.] A canonical book of the Old Testament. 
E€-€LE-SI-ASTI€, a (Gr. exxAnocaorixos.) Pertain- 
E€-CLE-SI-AS'TIC-AL, $ ing or relating to the church.— 
Ecclesiastical state is the body of the clergy.— Ecclesiastical 
States, the territory subject to the Pope of Rome, as its 
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temporal ruler. (Ecclesial was used by Milton, uut ia ob 

solcte. 

ECCLE BLASTIG, *. A person in orders, or consecrated 
to the scrvice of the church and the ministry of religion, 

*€-ELE-SI-AS'TI€-AL-LY, adv. In an ccclesiastical man. 
ncr. 

E€-€LE-SI-ASTI-€US, n. A book of the Apocrypha. 

E€-€LE-SI-O-LOGI€-AL, a. Pertaining to ccclesivlogy. 

E€-€LE-$I-OL'O-GIST, n. One versed in ecclesiology. 

E€-€LE-8!1-OL'0-GY, n. The scíenco of church-building 
and decoration. 

E€-€0-PROT IE, a. (Gr. ex and xoxpos.)] Having the qual- 
ity of promoting alvine discharges; laxative; loosening ; 

cntly cathartic. 

E&CO PROTTE, n. A medicine which purges gently; a 
mild cathartic.— Coze. 

ECH'E-LON (esh'e-lon), n. (Fr.) In military tactics, the po- 
sition of an army in the form of stepe, or with one divisiou 
more advanced than another.— Wellington. 

E-€HIDNA, x. A genus of art-caters in New Holland. 

E€H'IN-ATE, i [L.echínus.] Sctwith prickles; prick- 

EC€HTN-À-TED, § ly,like a hedgchog; having sharp points, 
bristled.— Martyn. 

E-CEHINT-DAN, n. A radiate animal, a species of the family 
of the echini. See EcurNus, No. 2. 

ECH'IN-ITE (ek'in-ite), n. The fossil echinus, or sea urchin, 
found in chalk pits. 

E€H.IN'O-DERM, n. (Gr. exiwwos and depya.} A radiate an- 
imal, having an opaque, leathery, or crustaceous skin, with 
tubercles or even movable spincs, as the star-fish, sea ur- 
chin, &c.—Kirby. 

E€H-YNUS, n.; pl. EcHINt. [L.) lAhedgehog. 2. A term 
applied to radiate animals, having nearly the form of a 
sphere, flattencd on the lower side, and covered with a 
firm shell, set with movable spines. The shells, without 
the spines, are often called sea-eggs.—3. With botanists, a 

rickly head or top of a plant; an echinated pericarp.—4. 
n architecture, a molding or ornament, in the shape of a 
chestnut, near the bottom of Ionic, Corinthian, or Com- 
osite capitals; the ovolo, or quarter-round. 

E€H'O (eko), n. (L. echo.) 1. À sound reflected or rever- 
berated from a solid body ; sound returned ; repercussion 
of sound. —2. In fabulous history, a nymph, the daughter of 
the Air and Tellus, who pined into a sound for love of 
NARNIA USE In architecture, a vault or arch for producing 
an echo. 

E€H'O, v.& 1. To resound; to reflect sound. 2 To be 
sounded back. 

E€H'O.v t. To reverberate or send back sound ; to return 
what has been uttered. 

E€H'O ED (ek'óde), pp. Reverberated, as sound. 

E€H’O-ING, ppr. ora. Reverberating ; sending back sound 

E€H'O-LESS, a, Destitute of an echo. 

E-€HOME-TER, n. [Gr. nxos and perpoy.} Among musi 
cians, a scale or , serving to measure the duration of 
sounds. 

E-CHOME-TRY, n. 1. The art or act of measuring the 
duration of sounds. 2. The art of constructing vaults to 

roduce echoes. 

E-CLAIR'CYSE, v. t. (Fr. eclaircir.] To make clear; to ex 
plain; to clear up what is not understood or misunder- 


stood. 
* E-€LAIR CISSE-MENT (ek-klár'sis-müng), n, (Fr.] Ex- 
pan doni the clearing up of any thing not before under 


sto 

E€-LAMP'SY, n. (Gr. exAapyis.) A shining; a flashing of 
light; a oe ofepilepsy. Hence, epilepsy itself 

* E-CLAT' (e-kla), n. (Fr.] 1. A burst of applause; accla- 
mation; applause; approbation; renown. 2. Splendor, 
show ; pomp. 

E€-LE€'TIE, a. (Gr. eexrixos.] Selecting; choosing; an 
epithet given to certain philosophers of antiquity who did 
not attach themselves to any particular sect, but selected 
from the opinions and principles of each what they thought 
solid and good. 

E€-LE€'TIC, n. 1. A philosopher who selected from the 
various systems such opinions and principles as he jud 
to be sound and rational 2. A Christian who adhered to 
E» ee of the Eclectics. Also, one of a sect of phy- 
sicians. 

E€-LE€TI€-AL-LY, adv. By way of choosing or select 
ing ; in the manner of the eclectical philosophers. 

E€-LE€TI-CISM, n. 1. The act or practice of selecting 
from different systems. 92. The doctrine of the eclectics. 

E€-LEGM' (eklem^, n. (Gr. ex and Acxw.] A medicine 
made by the incorporation of oils with sirups. — —Ţ 

E-CLIP-SA'RE-ON, =. An instrument for cxplaining the 


henomcna of eclipses. . 

LYPSE” (e-klips), n. (L.eclipsis.] 1. Literolly, a dcfect 
or failure ; hence, in astronomy, an interception or obecu- 
ration of the light of the um ioga, or Oa by 
some opaque y. 2. Darkness; : 

ECLIPSE e-klips), v. . 1. To hide a lumincus body, ín 
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wnole or in part, aud intercept ita rays. 2. To obscure; 
to darken, by intereepting the rays of light which render 
luminous 3. To cloud; to darken; to obscure; as, to 
E oe glory of any one. 4. To disgrace. 5. To ex- 


tinguish. 

F4LIPSE (c-klin*), e. & To suffer an eclipsc.—Ailton. 

E-€LIS ED’ (e-hlipst), pp. Concealed ; darkened ; ob- 
scured ; diegraced. 

ECLIPSING, ppr. Conccaling; obscuring ; darkening ; 
clouding. 

E-€LIP'TIC, n. (Gr. exdcexrexos.] 1. A great circle of the 
sphere, supposed to be drawn through the middle of the 
zodiac, making an angle with the cquinoctial of 23° 23, 
ias is thc au. eres pato 2d ecliptic is 

e a nt path of the sun.—2. in geography, a grent 
circle, rahe terrestria] globe, answering to aud falling 
within the plane of the cclestial ecliptic. 

E-€LIPTI€, e. Pertaining to or described by the ecliptic. 
2 Suflering an eclipsc.— Herbert. 

EC€LOGUE (ck'log), n. (Gr. ekAoyg.] A pastoral poem, in 
which shepherds are introduced conversing with each 


other. 
E-€0-NOM1€, i 1. Pertaining to the regulation of 
E-€0-NOMT€-AL, $ household concerns. 2. Managing 
domestic or publie pecuniary concerns with frugality. 
3. Regulated by frugality ; not wastcful or extravagant. 
—SxN. Frugal; sparing; saving; thrifty; careful. 
E-CO-NOM1€-AL-LY, adv. With economy; with fru- 


ty. 

E Po Kostes, n. The sciencc of household affairs. 

E-€ON'O-MIST, n. 1. One who manages domestic or other 
concerns with frugality. 2. One who is conversant with 

litical economy. 

E-€ON'O-MIZE, v. £ To manage pecuniary concerns with 
frugality; to make a prudent use of money, or of the 
means of saving or p epis property. 

E-€ON’O-MIZE, v.t. To use with prudence ; to expend 


with opi. 

E-€ON'O-MIZED, pp. Used with frugality. 

E-€ON'O-MIZ-ING, ppr. or a. Using with frugality. 

E-€ON'O-MY, n. (L. economia.) 1. The management, reg- 
ulation, and government of a family or the concerns of a 
household. 2. The management of pecuniary concerns 
or the expenditure of money. 3. A frugal and judicious 
use of monty frugality in the nec expenditure of 
money. It differs from parsimony, which implies an im- 
proper saving of expense. 4. The disposition or arrange- 
ment of any work.—Dryden. 5. A system of rules, regu- 
lations, rites, and ccremonies. 6. The regular operations 
of nature in the generation, nutrition, and preservation of 
animals or plunts. 7. Distribution or due order of things. 
8. Judicious and frugal management. of public affairs. 9. 
System of management; gcneral regulation and disposi- 
tion of the affairs of a state or nation, or of any depart. 
ment of government, 

EC€'PHA-SIS, n. [Gr.) An explicit declaration. 

E€-PHO-NE'SIS, n. [Gr.] A passionate exclamation. 

FE-PHRACTIE, a. (Gr. ex and $parre.] In medicine, de- 
obstruent; attenuating. 

E€-PHRACTIE, n. A medicine which dissolves or attenu- 
ates viscid matter, and removes obstructions. 

E€'STA-SIED (ek'sta-aid), pp. or a. Enraptured ; ravished ; 
transported ; delighted. 

E€'STA-SY, n. (Fr. exoraow.] 1. A fixed state; a trance; 
a state in which the mind is arrested and fixed, or, as we 
say, lost; a state in which the functions of the senses are 
suspended by the contemplation of some extraordinary or 
supernatural object. 2 Excessive joy; rapture; trans- 
port; a degree of delight that arrests the whole mind 3. 
Enthusiasm ; excessive elevation and absorption of mind ; 
extreme delight 4. Excessive grief or anxiety.—SAak. ; 
[xot used.) 5. Madness; distraction.—Shak. ; [not used.) 
—6. In medicine, a species of , when rson 
remembers, after the paroxysm is over, the ideas he had 
during the fit. 

E€'STA-SY, v. t. To fill with rapture or enthusiasm. 

E€-STATIC, Qa, 1. Arresting the mind; suspending 

E€-STATIEC-AL, $ the senses; entrancing. 2. Rapturous; 
transporting ; ravishing; delightful beyond measure. 3. 
Tending to external objects ; [not used.} 

E€-STATI€-AL-LY, adv. In an ecstatic manner. 

E€'TA-SIS, n. [Gr. from exreiyw.) In rhetoric, the length- 
cning of a syllable from short to long. 

E€-THLIPSIS, n. [Gr.] A figure of prosody by which a 


final m with the preceding vowel is cut off, when the next 
word begins with a vowcl. 
E€TY-PAL, a. Taken from the original.— Ellis. 


t E€TfPE, n. (Gr. exrvxos.] 1. A copy. Locke.—2. In ar- 
chitecture, an object in relievo or emboseed.— Gwit. 


E€-U-MEN'TE, la. An otxoupgentxos.} General; univers- 
EPUM waspa, 5 ; (applied to general councils of the 
MFCR. 


£€"E.RIE, w. [Fr] A stable; a covered place for horses. 
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E-DA'CIOUS (c-dü'shus), a. (L.edaz] Eating; given to cat 


ing; grcedy ; voracious. 

E-DA'CIOUS-LY, ade. Grcedily; with a keen appetite. 

E-DACT-TY, s. (L. edactas.] Greediness ; voracity ; ruw 
cnousness ; rapacity. 

EDDA, n. [1c. The mother of poetry.) A collection of 
ems exhibiting the Runie or Scandinavian mythology, nhi 
losophy, &c. 

ED'DER, n. (qu. Sax. eder.) In husbandry, such flexible 
wood as is worked into the top of hedge-stakes to bind 
them together. 

ED'DER, n. (Sax. ætter.) A viper. 

ED'DER, e. t. To bind or make tight by cdder; to faster 
the tops of hedzc-stakes, by interwcaving eddcr. ( England.) 

EDDERED, pp. Bound or made tight by eddcr. 

ED'DER-NG, ppr. Binding or fastening by eddcr. 

ED'DISIT, 2x. The latter pasture or grass that comes after 

EAD‘1SH, j mowing or reaping; called, also, eagrass, carsh, 
etch. {Not used, 1 believe, in America.) 

ED'DOES, ?». A name given to a variety of the arum escu- 


EDDERS, lentum, an esculent root. 

EDDY, n. [Sax. ed and ea.) 1. A current of water running 
back, or in a direction contrary to the main streain. 2. A 
whirlpool; a current of water or air in a circular direc 
tion. 

EDDY, v. i To move circularly, or as an eddy. Thomson 
usca it actively, to cause to move in an eddy. 

EDDY, a Whirling; moving circularly.— Dryden. 

ED'DY-WA'TER, n. Among seamen, the water which, by 
some interruption in its course, runs contrary to the di- 
rection of the tide or current.— Totten. 

ED'DY-WIND, n. The wind returned or beat back from a 
soil, a mountain, or any thing that hinders its passage. 

ED'DY-ING, ppr. or a. Moving “kash £ as an eddy. 

ED'E-LITE, n. A variety of the mineral natrolite. 

E-DEM'A-TOUS, 2a. (Gr. orónua.] Swelling with a serous 

E-DEM'A-TOSE, $ humor; dropeical. 

EDEN, ». (Heb.] The country and garden in which Adam 
and Eve were placed by God himself; Paradise. 

EDEN-IZED, a. Admitted into Paradise.—Dacies. 

E-DEN-TATA, n. pl. In natural history, an order of animals 
destitute of front teeth, as the armadillo.— Bell. 

E-DEN'TATE, n. An animal having no fore teeth. 


E-DEN'TATE, a, (L. edentatus.) Deetitute, or deprived 
EDEN TE TED, of teeth; applied especially to the order 
edentata. 


t E-DEN-TATION, ». A depriving of teeth.— Cockeram. 

EDGE (ej) n. (Sax. ecg; Dan. eg.] 1. Jn a general sense 
tbe extreme border or point of any thing ; cs, the edge of 
a precipice. Itis particularly sppiied to zio sharp border 
the thin cutting extremity of an instrvroczt.—% Figura 
tively, that which cuts cr penetrates; that which wounds 
or injures. 3. A narrow pert rising from s broader. 4. 
Sharpness of mind or appetite; kcenness; intensc2esa of 
desire ; fitness for action or cperation. 5. Kecnness; 
sharpness; acrimony.—7o set the teeth on edge, to cause a 
tingling or grating sensation in the teeth. Bacon.—Syn. 
Border; rim; brink; verge; skirt; margin; brim. 

EDÓE, v. t. [W. hogi; Sax. io] L Tosharpen 2 To 
furnish with an edge. 3. To border; to fringe. 4. To 
border; to furnish with an ornamental border. 5. To 
sharpen; to exasperate; to imbitter. 6. To incite; to 
provoke; to urge on; to instigate; that is, to push on as 
with a sharp point; to goad; [erroneously written egz.] 
7. To move sideways; to move by little and little. 

EDGE, v. i. 1. To move sideways; to move gradually. 2 
To sail close to the wind.— To edge away, in sailing, is to 
increase the distance B gpl from a coast or other ob- 
ject.—To edge in with a coast or vessel, is to advance 

adually, and not directly, toward it.— Totten. 

EDÓE'-RAIL, n. A name given to the ordinary iron rail of 
a rail-way, on the upper surface or edge of which (so 
called Eom its narrowness) the wheels of the cars move. 
—Bran 

EDGE-TOOL, n. An instrument having a sharp edge ; ap- 
plied particularly to the coarser kinds of cutting instru 
ments, as axes, chisels, &c. 

) pP. 1. Furnished with an edge or border 

; instigated. 3. a. Sharp; keen. 

EDÓE'LESS, a. Not sharp; blunt; obtuse; unfit to cut or 
penetrate.—Skak. 

ED@EWISE, adv. 1. With the edge turned forward, or 
toward a particular point; in the direction of the edge 
2. Sideways; with the side foremost. 

EDGING, ppr. 1. Giving an edge; furnishing with an edge. 
2 Inciting; urging on; goading ; stimulating; instigating. 
3. Moving gradually or sideways. 4. Furnishing with e 


border. 

EDOTNG, n. 1. That which is added on the border, or 
which forms the edge; as lace, fringe, trimming, added tc 
a garment for ornament. 2. A narrow lace.—3. In gar. 
dering, a row of small plants, as box, sct along the border 
of a bed. 
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EDI-BLE, a. [l. edo.) Eatablc; fit t) be caten as food ; es- 
ule 


culent. 

* EDICT, n. (L. edictum.) That which is uttered or pro- 
claimed by authority as a rule of action; an order issued 
by a prince to his subjects, as a rule or law requiring obc- 
dience.— The Edict of Nantes was an edict issucd by Ien- 
ry IV., of France, in 1598, giving his Protestant subjects the 
free exercise of their religion. The revocation of this 
cdict by Louis XIV., about a century after, led to a crucl 

rsccution, wlich drove most of thc Protestants out of 
kingdom. Brande.—Syn. Decree ; proclamation; mani- 
festo; command. ! : 

ED1-FI-CANT or E-DIFT-GANT, a. Building. L used.) 

ED-I-FI-CA TION, n. (L. edifcatio.) 1. A building up, in a 
moral and religious sense; instruction ; improvement and 
progress of thc mind, in knowledge, in morals, or in faith 
and holiness. 2. Instruction; improvement of the mind 
in any spccics of uscful knowledge. 3. A building or edi- 
fice; (unusual. 


EDT.FI-CA-TO-RY or E-DIFI-CA-TO-RY, a. Tending to 
edification.— Hall. . 

EDT-FICE, n. [L. edifcium] A building; a structure; a 
fabric; but appro ,8 ds or splendid building. 

ED-I-FI°CIAL (ed-e-fish’al), a Pertaining to edifices or to 
structure. 


ED'-FTED (ed'e-fide), PR Instructed ; improved in litera- 
ry, moral, or religious knowledge. . 
BDI FEER n. One that improves another by instructing 


m. 
EDT-F?, v. t. [L. edifico.) 1. To buld, in a literal sense; 
not now used.) 2. To instruct and improve the mind in 
owledge generally, and particularly in moral and relig- 
ious knowledge, in faith and holiness. 3. To teach or per- 
suade ; (oot used.) 
EDT-FY¥-ING, ppr.ora, Instructing; improving; adapted to 
instruct. 
ED'TFT-ING-LY, adv. In an edifying manner. 
ED'T.F?-ING-NESS, n. - The quality of being edifying. 
EDILE, ^. [L. edilis.] A Roman magistrate whose chicf 
business was to superintend buildings of all kinds, more 
especially public edifices, temples, bridges, aqueducts, 
&c 


&’DILE-SHIP, n. The office of edile in ancient Rome. 

EDTT, v. t. (L. edo.) 1. Properly, to publish ; more usually, 
to supcrintend a publication; to prepare & book or paper 
for the public eye, by writing, correcting, or selecting the 
matter. 2 To publish. 


Load 


ED TED; pp. Published; corrected; prepared and pub- 


ED'IT-ING, ppr. Publishing; preparing for publication. 
E-DI'TI-O PRIN'CEPS(e 'e-o). [L.] The earliest print- 
ed edition of an author.—Prande. 
E-DI"TION (e-dish'un), n. (L.editio.) 1. The publication of 
any book or writing. 2. Republication; sometimes wi 
revision and correction. 3 Any publication of a book be- 
fore published; also, one impression or the whole num- 
ber of copies published at once; as, the second edition. 
E-DY"TION-ER, n. The old word for editor.—Gregory. 
ED1-TOR, x. (L.] 1. A publisher; particularly, a perso 
who superin an impression of a book; the person 
who revises, corrects, and prepares a book for publica- 
tion. 2. One who superintends the publication of a news- 


papcr. 

EE NEAL a. Pertaining to an editor; written by an 
editor. 

ED'I-TOR-SHIP, n. The business of an editor. 

ED'I-TRESS, 2. A female cditor. 

| E-DIT'E-ATE, v. t. (Low L. edituor.] To defend or gov- 
ern the house or temple, 

EDU-€A-BLE, a. 'Tbat may be educated. 

ED'E-€CATE (ed'yu-káte), v. t. [L. educo.) To bring up, asa 
child; to inform and enlighten the understanding; to in- 
still into the mind principles of arts, science, morals, rc- 
ligion, and behavior.—SyN. To instruct; teach; inform; 
breed; bring up; train; mature ; rear; discipline; indoc- 


trinate. 

ED'U-€4-TED, pp.ora. Brought up; instructed ; furnished 
with knowledge or principles; trained; disciplined. 

ED'U-CA-TING, ppr. Instructing; enlightening the under- 
WIE orming the manners. 

ED-9-€A'TION, n. (L. educatio.) The bringing up, as of a 
child; instruction; formation of manners.—Syn. Nurture; 
discipline ; instruction; training; breeding; tuition. 

ED-9-CA'TION.AL, a. Pertaining to education ; derived 
from education.— Smith. 

EDV-€4-TOR, n. One who educates.—South.— Beddoes. 
E-DCCE, v. t. [L. educo.) To bring or draw out; to cx- 
trnct; to elicit; to produce from a state of occultation. 
DUC, (e-düst), pp. Drawn forth; extracted ; pro- 


uced. 
E-DÜCTNG, m Drawing forth; producing. 
EDUCT, x. [L. eductum] Extracted matter; that which 


is educed. 
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E-DUGTION, n. The act of drawing . at, or bringing Lute 

view. 

E-DUCTOR, n. That which bringa forth, elicits, or c 

E-DUL'€O-RATE, v. t. (Low L. edulco.) Literally ibe 
en.—In old chemistry, to render substances inore mild, by 
freeing them from acids and salts, or other soluble impuri- 
tics, by washing.—In modern chemistry, to cleanse pulver. 
ulent substances by washing away all particles soluble in 
watcr.— Ure. 

E-DUL'€O-Rà-TED, pp. Purified from acid or other for. 
eign substances. 

E-DUL'€O-Rà-TING, ppr. Purifying from acid or othe 
foreign substanccs. 

E-DUL-€O-RA'TION, n.  Literally, the act of swcetening. 
In chemistry, the ect of frecing pulvcrulent substances from 
acids or any soluble impurities, by repcated atfusions of 
water. 

E-DUL'€O-RA-TYVE, a. Having the quality of swcetening 


or purifying by aftusion. 
EDWARDS. TÉ, n. A mineral identical with monazite. 
EEK. See EKE. 


EEL, n. (Sax. cl.) The popular name of the anguilla, a 
genus of soft-finned fishes, of a serpent-like shape, covered 
with a thick, slimy skin, and living much in mud. 

EEL'-FISH-ING, n. The act or art of catching cels. 

EEL'-POT, x. A kind of basket used for catching eels. 

EEL’-POUT, n. "The burbot, a fresh-water fish somewhat 
resembling the ecl in appearance, and hence the name. 

EEL'-SKIN, n. The skin of an cel. 

ERT SPEAR n. A forked instrument used for cutching 
eels, 

E'EN. 1. A contraction for even, which sec. 2. The old 
plural for eyes.— Spenser. 

E'ER (ür), contracted from ever, which see. 

t EFFA-BLE, a. [L. efabilis.] Utteráble; that may be ut- 
tcred or spoken. 

EF-FACE,, v. t. (Fr. efacer.] 1. To destroy a figure on the 
surface of any thing, whether painted or carved, so ns to 
render it invisible or not distinguishable. 2. To strike or 
Scratch out, su as to destroy or render illegible. 3. To 
destroy any impression on the mind; to wear away.—To 
deface, ls to injure or impair a figure; to efface is to rub 
out or destroy, so as to render invisible.—Syn. To blot 
out; expunge ; rase; erase; obliterate; cancel; destroy. 

EF-FACED’ (effaste’), pp. Rubbed or worn out; destroyed, 
as a figure or impression. 

EF-FACE'MENT, n. Act of effacing. 

EF.FACING, ppr. or a. Destroying a figure, character, or 
impression, on any thing. 

1 EF-FAS'CIN-ATE, v.t.. Tobewitch ; to charm; to fascinate. 

EF-FAS-CI-NA'TION, n. The act of bcing bewitched or de- 
luded.— ord. 

EF-FE€T', n. (L. fectus.) 1. That which is produced by 
an agent or cause. 2. That which follows; rcsult; con- 
sequence; event; as, to do this is, ín effect, to set naside the 
laws. 3. Purpose; general intent; as he spoke to this 
effect. 4. Conscquence intended; utility; profit; advan- 
tage. 5 Force; validity; as, to be of no effect. 6. Com- 
peroni p e: 7. Reality; not mere appearance ; 

ct. 8, In the plural, effects arc goods; movables; per- 
sonal cstate.—9. In painting, truthful imitation heightened 
and made more impressive chiefly by the artifices of ia 
shade, and color.—Jocelyn. Hence, to do any thing for effect, 
is to do it for the purpose of heightcuing or exaggerating. 

EF-FE€T v. t. 1. To produce, as a cause or agent; to cause 
to be. 2. To bring to pass.—SyN. To accomplish ; fulfill ; 
realize; achicve; complete; exccute; effectuate. 

EF-FECT'ED, pp. Done; performed; accomplished. 

EF-FECT1-BLE, a. That may be done or achieved, prac- 
ticable, feasible.—Brown. 

EF-FE©T ING, ppr. Producing; performing ; accomplishing. 

EF-FE€'TION, x. 1. Creation or production. 2. The geo- 
metrical construction of a proposition ; a problem or prax- 
is, drawn from some gencral position. 

EF-FECTIVE, a. 1. Having the power to cause or pro- 
duce; efficacious. 2. Opcrative; active ; having tbe quali- 
ty of producing effects; as, an effective specch. 3. Caus- 
ingtobe. 4. Having the powcr of active operation; able; 
fit for service; as, effective troops.—Syn. Efficient; effica- 
cious; effectual; opcrative ; forcible ; active; powerful; 


energetic. . 

EF-FE€TIVE-LY, ado, Witheffect; powerfully ; with real 
operation. 

EF-FECTIVE-NESS, n. The quality of being effective. 

EF-FECT'LESS, a. Without effect; without advantage, 
useless. — Shak, 

EF-FECTOR, n. One who effecta; one who produccs or 
causes; a maker or creator.—Derham. 

EF-FECTS’, n. pl. Goods; movables; personal estate. 

EF-FE€TU-AL, a. 1. Producing an effect, or the effect do- 
sired or intended; or having adequate power or force to 
produce thc effect. 9. Veracious ; expressive of [acts.— 
Shak ; (not used.] 
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EF-FECT@AL.-LY, adr. With effect; cfficaciously ; in a 
manucr to produce thc intended effect; thoroughly. 
EF.FE€T'U-AL-NESS3, 2. The quality of being effectual— 


Scott. 
EF-FE€TW.-ITE, e. t. [Fr. effectuer.) To bring to pass; to 
achieve; to accomplish; to fultill.—Sidney. 
EF-FECTU-A-TED, pp. Accomplished. 
EF-FE€TU.-A-TING, ppr. Achieving; performing to cffect. 
EF.FEC€T-E-A TION, n... Act of effecting.. Dwight. 
EF.FECT'U-OUa, e. EflvctuaL— Plarret. 
1 EF-FE€TU-OUS-LY, ado. Etfectually.— Stapleton. 
EF-FEMI-NA-CY, n. 1. The softness, delicacy, and weak- 
ness in men, which are characteristic of the finale scx, 
but which in malcs arc deemed a reproach ; unmanly dcli- 
cacy; Womanish softness or weakness. 9. Voluptuous- 
ness; indulecnce in unmanly pleasures; lasciviousness. 
EF-FEMT-NATE, a. [L. effeminatus.] 1. Having the quali- 
ties of the female sex; soft or delicate in an unmanly de- 
gree; tender; womanish; voluptuous. 2. Rcscinbling the 
practice or qualities of the sex. 3. Womanlike, tender, in 
a sense not reproachful—Syn. Womanish; weak; ten- 
der; unmanly ; voluptuous; delicate; cowardly. 
EF-FEMT-NATE, v. t. To make wonanish ; to unman; to 
weaken.— Locke. 
EF.FEMT-NATE, v. £ To grow womanish or weak; to melt 
into weakness. 
EF-FEM'I-NA-TED, pp. Made or become womanish. 
EF-FEMT-NATE-LY,adv. 1. Ina womanish manner; weak- 
ly; softly. 2 By mcans of a woman. 
EF-FEM'I-NATE-NESS, 2. Unmanlike softness. 
EF-FEM'I-NA-TING, ppr. Making womanish. 
EF-FEN-I-NA TION, ». "The state of one grown womanish ; 
the etate of being weak or unmanly. [Little used.) 
EF-FEN'DI, n. In Turkish, master; a word subjoined to 
tbe names of persons in token of rc corresponding 
to master, monsicur; applicd especially to learned men 
and ecclesiastics. It also occurs as part of the titles of. 
particular officers, as the Reis Effendi, who is the principal 


secre of state.—P. Cyc. 
r ETTER US, a. (L. eferus.] Fierce; wild; savage.—Bp. 
ing. 
EF-FER-VESCE' (ef-fer-ves^, v. £ [L. effervesco.) To be in 


commotion from the escape of gas, like liquor when gent- 
ly boiling; to bubble and hiss, as fermenting liquors, or 
any fluid, when some part escapes in an elastic form; to 
work, as new wine. 

EF-FER-VES'CENCE, n. A kind of natural ebullition ; that 
commotion of a fluid which takes place when some part 
of the mass flies off in the form of gas, producing innumer- 
able small bubbles. 

EF.FER-VES'CENT, a. Gently boiling or bubbling, by 
means of the disengagement of gas. 

EF.FER-VES'CI-BLÉ, a. That has the quality of efferves- 
cing; capable of producing effervescence. 

EF-FER-VES'CING, ppr. ora, Boiling; bubbling, by means 
of an elastic fluid extricated in the dissolution of bodies. 

EF-FETE’, a. [L. efatus, effetus.] 1. Barren; having lost the 
power of production ; as, effete land, ¢fete manure. 2. Worn 


out with "6i 
EF-FI-€A'CIOUS, a. (L. dior) Effectual; pmoductivc of 
effects; producing the effect intended ; having power ade- 
quate to the pu: intended; powerful. 
EF-FI-CA'CIOUS-LY, adv.  Effectually; in such a manner 
as to produce the effect desired. 
EF-FI-CA'CIOUS-NESS, n. The quality of being efficacious. 
EFFI-CA-CY, n. [Sp., It. eficacia.) Power to produce ef- 
fects; production of the effect intended.—Syn. Virtue; 
force ; en 
EF-FI"CIENCE (ef-fish’ens), la. [L. efficiens] 1. The act 
EF.FY"CIEN.CY (ef-fish'en-sy, $ of producing effects; a 
causing to be or exist; effectual agency. 2 Power of 
roducing the effect intended; active competent power. 
EF.Ff"CIENT (ef-fish'ent), a. Causing effects; producing; 
that causes any thing to be what it a nt Effective ; 
effectual: competent; able; capable. 
EF-FI'CIENT, n. 1. The agent or cause which produces 
Or causcs to exist. 2. He that makes. ! 
EP-FI"CIENT-LY, adv. With effect; effectively. 
t EF-FIERCE, v. t. To make fierce or furious.—Spenser. 
EF-FIG']L-AL, a. Exhibiting an effigy.—Rich. Dict. 
EF-FIÓT-ATE, v. t. [L. efgto.] To form in resemblance ; 
to image.—Dean King. [Little used.) 
EF-FI61-A-TED, pp. Formcd in resemblance. 
EF-FIÓT-À-TING, ppr. Imaging. 
t EF-FIG-1-ATION, n. The act of.forming in resemblance. 
EF FI-GY, n. [L. egies.) 1. The image or likeness of a 
erson ; resemblance ; representation ; any substance fash- 
oned into the shape of a person. 2. Portrait; likeness; 
figurc, in sculpture or painting. 3. On coins, the print or 
impression representing the head of the prince who struck 
the coin.— To burn or kang in efigy, is to burn or han 
an image or picture of the person intended to be execute 
disgraced, or degrad 
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t EF-FLAG1-TATE, v.t. (L. gogo] To demand enrneshy 
EF-FLATE', e.t. [L.effo.] To hill with breath or air. [Lütle 


wsed. 

EFFLÜRESCE (cf-flo-res’), v. t. [L. efforesco.) 1. In chem 
istry, to forin a mealy powder on the surface; to become 
pulvcrulent or dusty on the surface. 2. To form saline 
vegetation on the surface; or, rather, to shoot out minut 
epicular creas 

EF-FLO-RES'CENCE, n. 1. In botany, the time of flower 
ing; the scason when a plant shows its first blossoms.—2 
Among physicians, a redness of the skin; cruptions; as in 
rash, mcasics, small-pox, scarlatinna, &c.—3. In chemistry, 
the formation of a ment powder on the surface of bodies ; 
also, the fonnation of minute spicular crystals, called 
sometimes flowers, or saline vegetation. 

EF.FLO-RES'CENT, a Shooting into white threads or 
spicule ; forming a white dust on the surface. 

EFFLU-ENCE, n. (L. cfiwens.| A flowing out; that which 
flows or issucs from any body or substance. 

EFFLU-ENT, a. Flowing out.— Chambers. 

EF-FLÜ'VI-UM, n.; pl. ErrLUvrA. [L.] The minute and 
often invisible particles which exhale from most, if not all, 
terrestrial bodics; such as the odor or smell of plants, 
and the noxious exhalations from diseased bodies, or pu- 
trefying animal or vegetable substances. 

EFFLUX, n. [L. efluzus.) 1. The act of flowing out. or is- 
suing in a stream. 2 Effusion; tlow. 3. That which 
flows out; cmanation. 

f EF-FLUX', v.i To run or flow away.—Boyle. 

EF-FLUX'ION, a. [L. eflxzum.] 1. act of flowing out. 
9. That which flows out; effiuvium ; emanation. 

EF-FODI-ENT, a. Digging; accustomed to dig. 

EF-FORCE, v. t. (Fr.efforcer.] 1. To force ; to break through 
by violence. 2. To force; to ravish. 3. To strain; toex- 
crt with effort. 

t EF-FORM’, v. t. To fashion; to shape. 

t EF-FORN-A"TION, n. The act of giving shape or form. 

EFFORT, n. [Fr. efort.] An exertion of strength; strenu- 
ous exertion to accomplish an object.—Syn. Endeavor ; ex- 
ertion ; stru ge; strain ; straining; attempt; trial; cssay 

EFFORT-LES. a. Making no effort. 

EF-FOS'SION (ef-fosh'un), n. [L. efossus.]) The act of dig- 

ing out of the earth.— 4rbuthnot. 

EF-FRAN'CHISE, v. t. To invest with franchises or privi 
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t EF-FRE-NA'TION, n. [L. efrenatio.]) Unbridled rashncse 
or license; unruliness. 

EF.FRONT'ER-Y (ef-frunter-e), n. (Fr. effronterie.] Shame- 
less boldness; boldness transgressing the bounds of mod- 
esty and decorum.—Syn. Impudence; assurance; audaci- 
ty; hardihood; shameleseness. 

EF-FULÓE' (ef-fulj), v. i. (L. effulgeo.) To send forth a flood 
of light; to shine with splendor. 

EF-FUL'ÓENCE, n. A flood of light; great lustre or bright 


ness ; splendor. 
EF.FUL'GENT, a. Shining; bright; splendid. 
EF-FUL'GENT-LY, adv. ith effulgence. 


EF-FUL‘GING, ppr. Sending out a flood of light.—Savage. 

EF-FU.MA-BIL'I-TY, n. The quality of flying off in fumes 
or Yapor.— Boyle. 

fFF. To breathe out.—Spenser. 

1 EF-FUND’, v. t. [L. efundo.] To pour out. 

EF-FÜSE (ef-faze’), v.t. [L. effusus.) To pour out, as a fluid; 
to spill; to shed.— Milton. 

EF.FÜSE,a. 1. Dissipated; profuse; [obs.] Richardson 
2. In natural history, spreading loosely. 

f EF-FÜSE', n. Waste; effusion.—Shak. 

EF.FÜS ED' (ef-füzd^. pp. Poured out; shed. 

EF-FÜS'NG (ef-füzing), ppr. Pouring out; shedding. 

EF-FÜ'SION (ef.füzhun), n. 1. The act of pouring out, as q 
liquid. 2. The act of pouring out; a shedding or spilling; 
waste. 3. The pouring out of words. 4. Tbe act of pour- 
ing out or bestowing divine influence. 5. That which is 
poured out. 6. Liberal donation; [not used.) 

EF-FÜSIVE,a. Pouring out; that pours forth largely. 

EF-FO’SIVE-LY, adv. In an effusive manner. 

EFT, ^. (Sax. data] A newt; the common lizard; the 

ular name for the lacerta seps of Linnmus. 

t , adv. xL Soon after; again; quickly.—Spenser 

t EFT-SOONS', adv. [Sax. cft, and sona, sones.) Soon after 
ward; in a short time.—<Spenser. 

E. G. (L. ezempli gratia.) For the sake of an example; for 
instance. 

E-GAD, ezclam. Good fortune; as we say, my stars. 

E’GER, n. An hnpetuous flood; an irregular tide. < 

EA'GRE, § Brown. 

EGE-RAN, n. A sub-species of pyramidal garnet. 

tE-GERMIN-ATE. See GERMINATE. 

E-GEST, v. t. [L. egestum.} To cast or throw out; to void, 
as excremoent. 

E-0EST'ED, pp. Cast, or thrown out. 
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E-GEST'ING, ppr. Casting, or throwing out. . 

E-GESTION (e-jes'chun), n. (L. egestio.]) The act cf void- 
ing digested matter at the natural vent. 

EGG, n. (Sax. eg; Dan. eg.| A body formed in the females 
of birds and certain othcr animals, containing an embryo 
or fetus of the same specica, or the substance from which 
a like animal is produced. 

EGG, to incite, is a mere blunder. See EDGE. 

EGG'-BiRD, n. A bird, a spccics of tern.—Cook's Voyages. 

EGG-€UP, n. A cup uscd in eating eggs at table. 

EGG-NOG, n. A drink uscd in America, consisting of the 
yolks of cggs beaten up with sugar and the whitcs of cggs 
whipped, with the addition of wine or spirits. In Scot- 
land milk is added, and it is then called auld man's milk.— 
Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 

EGG'-PLÁNT, x. A plant allicd to the tomato, and bearing 
a smooth fruit shapcd like an egg, used in cookery. 

EGG'-SHELL, x. The shell or outside covering of an egg. 

EGG'ER, x. One who excites.—Sherwood. 

EG'GER-Y. See Evry. 

EGGING, x. Incitemcent.— Cleaveland. 

E-GI-LOPI€-AL, a. Affected with the egilops. 

£'ól-LOPS, n. (Gr. ary:Awyy.] Goat's cye; an abscess in the 
inner canthus of thc eye; fistula lackrymalis. 

£'ÓIS, n. A shield; defensive armor. See AZors. 

E-GLAND'U.LOUS, a. Destitute of glands. 

EG'LAN-TINE (tine or -tin), n. (Fr. eglantier.] A species 
of rose; the sweet-brier; a plant bearing an odoriferous 
Poet Müton applics this term improperly to the honey- 
suckle. 

EG'LOGUE. See /EGLoGUE. 

E-GLOM'ER-ATE, v.t. [See GLOMERATE.) To unwind, as 
8 thread from a ball. 

R'GO-ISM, n. (L. ego.) 1. The opinion of those who pro- 
fees themaclves unccrtain of every thing but thcir own ex- 
istence.— Barter. 2 A passionate love of self, leading a 
man to rcfer every thing to himself as the center; a term 
more extensive than selfishness. 

£'GO-IST, n. (from L. ego.) A name given to certain fol. 
lowers of Des Cartes, who held the opinion that they were 
uncertain of every thing except their own existence, and 
the operations and ideas of their own minds. 

E-GO1-TY, n Personality.—Swift. (Not authorized.) 

£'GO-TISM, n. (Fr. egoisme.) Primarily, the practice of too 
frequently using the word I. Hence, an exaggerated love 
of self, leading to sclf-exaltation ; self-commendation ; the 
act or practice of magnifying one's self or making one's 
sclf of importance.— Spectator. 

£'GO-TIST, n. One who repeats the word J very often in 
conversation or writing; one who speaks much of him- 
self or magnifies his own achievements; one who makes 
himeelf the hero of every tale. 

E-GO-TISTIE€, Ya. 1. Addicted to egotism. 2 Con- 

E-GO-TISTI€-AL, $ taining egotism. — Syn. Conceited ; 
vain; _sclf-important ; opinionated. 

€'GO-TTZE, v. t. To talk or write much of one's self; to 
make pretensions to self-importance. 

E-GR£'GIOUS (e-gré'jus), a. (L. egregius.) Standing out 
with remarkable prominence; as, us exploita— 
Milton. It is now used chiefly in a bad sense ; as, an egre- 
gious blunder.—Syn. Extraordinary ; remarkable ; mons- 
strous; enormous. 

E-GRE'GIOUS-LY, adv. Greatly; enormously ; shamefully ; 
Dua ín a bad sense.) 

E-GRE'GIOUS-NESS, n. The state of being great or ex- 
traordinary. 

E'GRESS, n. [L.egressus.] The act of going or issuing out, 
or the power of departing from any inclosed or confined 

lace.—Syn. Exit; departure; issue. 

E-GRES'SION (e-gresh'un), n. (L. egressio.] The act of go- 
ing out from any inclosure or place of confinement. 

E-GRESS'OR, n. One who goes out. 

E'GRET, n. (Fr. aigrette.) 1. The lesser white heron, a 
bird of the genus ardea.—2. In botany, the flying feathery 
or hairy crown of seeds, as the down of the thistle. 

E-GRETTE, n. A tuft of feathers, diamonds, &c.; an orna- 
ment of ribbons. See AIGRETTE. 

EGRI-MO-NY, n. 1. The herb agrimony.— Cotgrave. 2 
Great sorrow ; grief.— Cockeram. 

E'GRI-QT, n. (Fr. aigre.) A kind of sour cherry. 

EGYPTIAN, a. Pertaining to Egypt in Africa. 

EGYPTIAN, n. A native of Egypt; also, a gipsy. 

EH (à), exclam., ceno inquiry or slight surprise. 

ETDER, j^ (G., Sw. eider.) A species of sea-duck 

ETDER-DU€R, $ found in the Shetland Isles, the Ork- 
neys, &c., and producing uncommonly fine down. 


ETDER-DOWN (Yder), n. Down or soft feathers of the 
eider duck. 


EY-DOU-RANI-ON, n. (Gr. ecdos, 
" cha of the heavens. 
,€zclam. An expression of sudden delight. 
EIGHT (ate), a. (Sax. ehta, eaMa, or ekta ; G. a] Twice 
four; cxpressing the number twice four. 


and ovpuvtov.] A repre- 
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EIGHTEEN (ü'teen), a. Eight and ten united, 

IGHT-.EEN'-MO, n. A compound of the English eighteen 

and the last syllable of thc Latin decímo ; morc properly 
octodecimo ; denoting the size of a book, in which a sheet 
is doubled into eightecn leaves. 

EIGHTEENTH (A'tcenth), a. The next in order after the 
seventecnth. 

EIGHT'FOLD (ate‘fdld), a. Eight timcs the number or 


uantity. 

EI HTH (ath), a. Noting the number eight; the numbcr 
next after seven; the ordinal of eight. 

EIGHTH, x. In music, an interval composed of five tones 
and two semitones. 

EioHTLET (atthty), adv. In the eighth place. 
IGHT'I-ETH (&te-cth), a. The next in order to the seven- 
ty-ninth ; the eighth tenth. 

EIGHTSE€EGRE (ate’skére), a. or n. Eight times twenty; n 
hundred and sixty. 

EIGHTY (ty), a. Eight times tcn; fourscore. 

EIGNE (ne), a. (Norm. aisne.) 1. Eldest; an epithet used 
in law to denote the eldest son. 2. Unalienable ; entailed ; 
belonging to the eldest son ; [not used.) 

t EISEL, n. (Sax.) Vinegar.— More. 

EFISEN-RAHM, n. The red and brown eisenrahm, the scaly 
red and brown hematite. 

EIS-TEDD'FOD, n. [W. eistedd, to sit.) An assembly of 
Welsh bards.— P. Cyc. 

EI'FHER (é'tfher or i'£her. The former is the pronuncie 
tion given in nearly all the dictionaries, and is still preva- 
lent in America; the latter has of late become gencral in 
England), a. or pron. (Sax. egther ; egther.] 1. One or an- 
other of any number. 2. One of two. 3. Each; every 
one, separately considered. 4. This word, when applied 
to sentences or propositions, is called a distributive or a 
conjunction. It preccdes the first of two or more alterna- 
tives, and is answered by or before the second or succeed- 
ing alternatives. 

E-JACU-LATE, v.t. (L. Taal) 


1. To throw out; to cast; 
to shoot; to dart; [lile use 


9. To uttcr, as a short 


ayer. 

E-JA€'U-Li-TED, pp. Short; thrown out; uttered. 

E-JA€'0-LA-TING, ppr. Throwing; darting; shooting. 

E-JA€-U-LA TION, n. 1. The act of throwing or darting 
out with a sudden force and rapid flight; (obs.]— Bacon. 
2. The uttering of a short prayer; or a short occasional 

rayer uttered.— Taylor. 

E-JA€'U.LA-TO-RY, a. 1. Suddenly darted out; uttered in 
short sentences ; as, ejaculatory prayer. 2. Sudden; hasty. 
3. Casting; throwing out. 

E-JE€T,, v. t. (L. eficio, ejectum.] 1. To throw out; to cast 
forth; to thrust out, as from a place inclosed or confined. 
2. To discharge through the natural passages or emuncto- 
ries; to evacuate. 3. To throw out or expel from an of- 
fice; to dismiss from an office; to turn out, 4. To dis- 

ssess of land or estate. 5. To drive away; to expel; to 
demas with hatred. 6. To cast away; to reject; to 
anish. 

E-JECTED, pp. Thrown out; thrust out; discharged, 
evacuated; expelled; dismissed ; dispossessed ; rejected. 

E-JECT ING, ppr. Casting out; discharging; evacuating; 
speme: dispossessing ; rejecting. 

E-JE€'TION, n. (L. ejectio.] 1. The act of casting out; ex- 
pulsion. 2. Dismission from office. 3. Dispossession ; a 
turning out from possession by force or authority. 4. The 
discharge of any excrementitious matter through the pores 
or other emunctories ; evacuation ; vomiting, &c. 

E-JEET MENT, n. 1. Literally, a casting out; a disposses- 
sion.—2. In law, a writ or action which lics for the recovery 
of possession of land from which the owner has been 
ejected, and for trial of title. 

E-JE€T'OR, n. One who ejects or dirpossesses another of 
hís land.— Blackstone. 

EJ-U-LITION, n. [L. ejulatío.] Outcry; a wailing; a loud 
on expressive of grief or pain; mourning; lamcntation. 

EKE, v. t. (Sax. eacan.] 1. To increase; to en . 9 To 
add to; to supply what is wanted ; to enlarge by addition. 
rx lengthen; to prolong; as, to eke out the time. — 


EKE, adv, (Sax. eac.) Also; likewise; in addition. (Nearly 
0 


solete.] 
EK ED (ekd), m. Increased ; lengthened. 
EK'ING, ppr. Increasing; augmenting; lengthening. 


EKING, a. Increase or addition. 

E-LAB'O-RATE, v.t. (L.elaboro.] 1. To produce with labor. 
2. To improve or rcfine by successive opcrations. 

E-LAB'O-RATE, a. (L. elaboratus.) Wrought with labor , 
finished with t diligence; executed with exactnest.— 
Syn. Labored; prepared; studied; perfected; high- 


wrou 
ELABORI-TED, pp.or a. Produced with labor or study, 
improved. I 
E-LAB‘O-RATE-LY, adv. With great labor or study; with 
nicc regard to exactness. 
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E-LABO-RATE-NESS, s. The quality of bcing claborate, 
or Wrought with great labor. 

E-LAR'O-KA-TING, ppr. Producing with labor ; improving; 
refining by successive operations. 

E-LAB-O-RATION, a. Improvement or refincinent by suc- 
cessive opcrations.— Ray. 

E-LAR'O-RA-TOR, n. One who claboratcs. 

E-LAWO-RA-TO-RY, 6. Elaboratiug. 

E-LA-1D1€ ACID, n. A peculiar acid obtained by the sa- 

fication of claidin.—J’. Cyc. 

E-LA'I-DIN, n. A fatty substance produced by the action 

of nitric acid upon certain oils especially castor-oil.— 
rande. 

E-Li‘IN, n. (Gr. e\atvos.) The liquid principic of oils and 
fate. (Smart and Ure give three syllables to this word.) 

t E-LAMPING, a. Shining. 

ELANCE; e. t. (Fr. elancer.) To throw or shoot; to hurl; 
to dart 

E-LXNCETY (c-lünst), pp. Hurled; darted. 

E-LANC'LNG, ppr. Hurling; shooting. 

ELAND, n. A specics of clumsy antelope in Africa. 

E-LA'O-LITE, ». A variety of nephcline, presenting a greasy 
lustre, and gray, grayish grecn, bluish, and reddish shades 


of color. 

E-LAP-I-DA‘TION, n. (L. elapida.) A clearing away of 
etoncs. 

E-LAPSE' (e-laps), e. & [L. elapsus.) To slide away; to slip 
or glide away; to pass away silently, as time. 

E-LAPSED' (e-lapst), pp. Shd or passed away, as time. 

E-LAPSTNG, ppr. Sliding away; gliding or passing away 
silently, as time. 

E-LAQ'UE-ATE (e-lak'we-üte), v. t. (L. laqueus.] To disen- 


tangie. 
ElADUE-1-TED, pp. Disentangled. 
E-LAQUE.4-TING, ppr. Disentangling. 
E-LASTIE€, la. [Fr. elastique; lt, Sp. elastico.) Spring- 
E-LASTI€-AL, § ing back; having the power of returning 
to the form from w 


former figure, r any external pressure, which has al- 
tered that figure, is removed; rebounding ; fying back. 

E-LASTI€-AL-LY, adv. In an clastic manner; by an elastic 

ower; with a spring.— Lee. 

E-LAS-TICT-TY, n. e inherent property in bodics, by 
which they recover their former figure or state, after ex- 
teran rab tension, or distortion. 

E-LATE,a. (L. elatus.) Raised; elevated in mind; flushed, 
as with success.—Syn. Puffed up; proud; lofty ; haughty ; 
swelling; exalted. 

E LATE’ v. t. 1. To raise or swell, as the mind or spirits ; 
to elevate with success; to Die up; to make proud. 2. 
To raise; to exalt; [unusual.) 

E-LAT'ED, pp.ora. Elevated in mind or spirits; puffed up, 
as with honor, success, or prosperity. 

E-LAT'ED-LY, adv. With elation. 

E-LAT'ER-IN, n. The active principle of elaterium. 
EL-A-TE'RI-UM. n. A substance deposited from the very 
acrid Juice of the momordica elaterium, wild cucumber. 
EL'A-TÉ-RY, n. [Gr. c&hartipa.] Acting force or elasticity. 

— Ray. [Unusual. 

E-LAT'ING, ppr.. Elevating in mind or spirits. 

E-LATION, m. An inflation or elevation of mind proceed- 
ing from self-approbation; self-esteem, vanity, or pride, 


resulting from success, Hence, haughtiness; pride of 
rosperity. 
E-LAT'OR, n. One who or that which elates.—Cudworth. 


EL'BOW, n. (Sax. einboga, or elneboga.] 1. The outer angle 
made by the bend of the arm. 2. Ány flexure or angie; 
the obtuse angle of a wall, building, or road. 3. A term ap- 
plied to the upright sides which flank any paneled work, 
as in windows below the shutters, &c. — Giwilt.—To be at 
the show, is to be very near; to be by the side; to be at 


han 

ELBOW, e. t. 1. To push with the elbow.— Dryden. 2. To 
push or drive to a distance; to encroach on. 

ELBOW, v.i. To jut into an angle; to project; to bend. 

EL'BOÓW-CHAIR, n. A chair with arms to support the el- 
bows; an arm-chair.—Gay. 

EL'BOW-ROOM, n. Room to extend the elbows on each 
side; hence, in its usual acceptation, frecdom from con- 
finement; room for motion or action. 

EL'BóW ED, pp. Pushed with the elbows. 

EL’BOW-ING, ppr. Pushing with the elbows; driving to a 
distance. 

f ELD, n. (Sex. eld, or eld.) 1. Old age; decrepitude.— 

er. 2. Old people; old times. 

ELDER, a. (Sax ealdor, the comparative degree of eld, now 
written ola. See OLD.) 1. Older; senior; having lived a 
longer time ; born, produced, or formed before something 
elsc. 2. Prior in origin; preceding in thc date of a com- 
mission. 

ELDER, n. 1. One who is older than another or others. 2. 
An ancestor. 3. A person advanced in life, and who, on 
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h it is bent; extended, depressed, or ' 
distorted; having the inherent property of recovering its | 


` E-LE€T'OR-ESS, 2. 
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account of his age, experience, and wisdom, is selected for 
office.—4. In the Presbyterian Church, a term applied tc 
officers who, with the pastor, compose the church session. 
and administer the discipline of the church to which they 
belong.—3. In the Baptist Church, an ordained minister, to 
whom the same title was also given in the carly Congre- 
gational Churches. 

ELDER, n. (Sax. ellarn.) A genus of plants called by bot 
anists sambucus. The common elder is a small tree hav 
ing a spongy pith and bearing dark purple berrics. 

ELD'ER-LY,a. Somewhat old; advanced beyond middle 
age ; bordering on old age 

ELD'ER-SHIP, x. 1. Seniority; the state of being older 
2. The office of an elder. 3. Presbytery ; order of elders. 

ELDEST, a. (Sax. ealdest, superlative of eld, old.) Oldest; 
most advanced in age; that was born before others. 

ELDING, n. ie alan.) Fuel.—Grose. [ Local. 

EL DO-R#DO, n. (Sp. the golden region.) A fabulous re- 
gion in the interior of South America, supposed to be rich 

beyond all others, capectally in gold, gems, &c. 

EL'DRITCH, a. Hideous; ghastly; demoniacal; as, an e 
dritch shriek, an eldritch laugh.— Burns. ([Scottish.] 

E-LE-ATI€, a. An epithet given to a certain sect of philos- 

hers, so called from the town of Elea in aly 

EL-E-CAM-PANE, n. A plant, Inula Helenium, of a pungent 
taste, and formerly of much repute as a stomachic. 

E-LE€T', v. t. [L. electus.) 1. To yee out, from among two 
or more, that which is preferred. 2. To take for an office 
or employment; to choose from among a number; to 
manifest preference by vote or designation.—3. In theology, 
to designate, choose, or select as an object of mercy or fa- 
vor. 4. To decide or determine in favor of; as. to elect 
between two alternatives.—Syn. To select; choose; pre 
fer; appoint. 

E-LE€T', a. 1. Chosen; taken by preference from amon 
two or more.—2. In theology, chosen as the object of mer 
oi chosen, selected, or designated to eternal life; pre- 

stinated in the Divine counsels. 3. Chosen, but not in- 
augurated, consecrated, or invested with office. 

E-LEET, *. 1. One chosen or set apart. 2. Chosen or des 
ignated by God to salvation ; predestinated to glory as the 
end, and to sanctification as the means. 3. Chosen; se- 
lected; set apart as a peculiar church and people. 

tE-LECT ANT, n. One who has the power of choosing. 

E-LE€T'ED, pp. Chosen; preferred; designated to office 
by some act of the constituents, as py vote; chosen or 

redestinated to eternal life. 

E-LE€T'I.CISM, n. The system of selecting doctrines and 
opinions from other systems.— Emerson. 

E-LE€TING, ppr. Choosing; selecting from a number ; 
preferring: designating to office by choice or preference , 

esignating or predestinating to external salvation. 

E-LE€' TION, n. E electio.) 1. The act of choosing , choice , 
the act of selecting one or more from others, 2. The ac! 
of choosing a person to fill an office or employment by any 
manifes n of preference, as by ballot, uplifted hands, 
or viva voce. 3. Choice ; volun preference ; free will ; 
liberty to act or not. 4. Power of choo or selecting. 
5. Discernment; discrimination; distinction. Bacon, 
tas Daa In theology, Divine choice ; predetermination of 

jod, by which persons are distinguished as objects of 

mercy, become subjects of grace, are sanctified and pre- 
pare for heaven. 7. The public choice of officers. 8. 
day of 8 public choice of officers. 9. Those who are 
electe 

E-LE€-TION-EER’, v. i. To make interest for a candidato 
at an election; to use arts for securing the election of a 
candidate. 

E-LE€-TION-EER'ER, n. One who electioneers 

E-LE€-TION-EERTNG, ppr. Using influence to procure 
the election of a person. 

E-LE€-TION-EER'TNG, n. The arts or practices used for 
securing the choice of one to office. 

E-LE€ E, a 1. Dependent on choice. 2. Bestówed or 
passing by election. 3. Pertaining to or consisting in choice 
or right of choosing; as, the elective franchise. 4. Exert- 
ing the power of choice. 5. Selecting for combination ; 
as, elective affinity. 

E-LE€TIVE-LY, adv. By choice; with preference of one 
to another. 
E-LE€TOR, n. One who elects, or one who has the right 
of choice; a person who has, by law or constitution, the 
right of voting for an officer.—In the old German Empire 
certain princes, nine in number, had the right of electing 
the emperor, and were hence called electors ; as, the Elector 

of Saxony. 

E-LEC€T'OR-AL, a. Pertaining to election or electors. 

t E-LE€T-OR-ALT-TY, n. Electorate. 

E-LECTOR-ATE, n. 1. The dignity of an elector in th 
German Empire. 2 The territory of an elector in tha 
German Empire. 

The same as electress. 

t E-LECTRE, n. [L. dlectrum.] Amber. See ELECTRU^w. 
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German Empire.— Chesterfield. 

E-LE€' TRIE, I" [Fr. electrique] 1. Containing elcc- 

E-LEC€'TRI€-AL, § tricity, or capable of exhibiting it when 
excited by friction.—9. In general, pertaining to electrici- 
ty. 3. Derived from or produced by electricity. 4. Com- 
municating a shock like electricity. 

E-LE€'TRI€, x. A non-conductor of electricity, employed 
id excite or accumulate the elcctric fluid, as glass, am- 

r, &c. 

E-LECTRI€-EEL, n. Aneel or fish of the genus gymnotus, 
from two to five feet long, and able to give an electric 
shock of such violence as sometimes to knock down a man. 

E-LECTRI€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of elcctricity, or 
by mcans of it. 

B-LE€-TRI’CIAN (e-lek-trish‘an), n. A person who studies 
electricity and investigates its properties by observation 
and experiments; one versed in the science of electricity. 

E LE€-TRICL-TY, n. [from Gr. nAexrpoy, amber.) 1. The 
subtile agent called the electric fluid, usually excited by 
the friction of glass. It was so called from the Greck word 
for amber, because it was in the friction of this substance 
that it was first observed. The phcnomena of electricity 
arc such as attraction and repulsion, heat and light, shocks 
of the animal system, and mechanical violence.—D. Olm- 
sted. 2. The science which unfolds the phenomena and 
laws of the electric fluid.— D. Olmsted. 

E-LEC€'TRI-FI-A-BLE, a. Capable of receiving electricity 
or of being charged with it; that may become electric. 

E-LE€-TRI-FI-CA TION, n. The act of electrifying, or state 
of being charged with electricity. 

E-LE€'TRI-FIÉD, pp. or a. Charged with electricity. 

E-LECTRI-FY, v. t. 1. To communicate electricity to; to 
charge with electricity. 2. To cause electricity to pass 
through ; to affect by clectricity ; to give an electric shock 
to. 3. Figuratively, to excite suddcnly; to give a sudden 
impulse; as, to vu an audience. 

E-LEOTRI-FY, v.i To become electric. 

E-LE€’TRI-FY-ING, ppr. or a. Charging with electricity ; 
affecting with electricity; producing a sudden impulse or 
excitement. 

E-LE€TRINE, a. [L. electrum.] Belonging to amber. 

E-LE€-TRI-ZA'TION, n. The act of electrizing. 

E-LE€'TRIZE, v. t. (Fr. electriser] To electrity. 

E-LE€'TRIZED, pp. or a. Charged with electricity. 

E-LE€’TRIZ-ING, Electrifymg. 

E-LE€'TRODE, ^. [Gr. pxrpov and odos.} A name ap- 
plied to what is called the pole of the voltaic circle. The 
electrodes are the surfaces, air, water, metal, &c., which 
serve to convey an electric current into and from the 
liquid to be decomposed. 


ELECTRO-CHENIC-AL, a. Pertaining to electro-chem- | 


istry. 

E-LE€'TRO-€HEM'S-TRY, n. That science which treats 
of the agency of electricity and galvanism in effecting 
chemical changes. 

E-LE€TRO-DY-NAMT€S, n. The phenomena of electric- 
ity in motion. 

F-LE€'TRO-MAG-NET!I€, a. Designating what pertains 
to mameta as connected with electricity, or affected 

y it. 

E-LE€TRO-MAG-NET1€ TEL'E-GRAPH, n. An appara- 
tus for conveying intelligence, by means of electricity mov- 
ing between two places on iron wires.—S. F. B. Morse. 

E-LEC€'TRO-MAG'NET-ISM, n. That science which treats 
of the agency of electricity and galvanism in communi- 
cal magnetic properties. 

E-LE€'TRO-MET'AL-LUR-GY, n. The art of depositin 
metals held in solution, as silver, gold, &c., on prepare 
surfaces, through the agency of voltaic electricity or gr 
vanism. It thus answers the pu 8 Of plating, and also 
em exact impressions of coins, me &c.— Ure. 

E-LECTRO-MOTION, n. The motion of electricity or gal- 

vanism, cr the passing of it from one metal to another. 

E-LEC€'TRO-MO'TIVE, a. Producing electro-motion. 

E-LE€' TRO-NEG'A-TfÍVE, n. A term denoting the natural 
state of a body, or a particle of matter, which makes it 
tend to the positive pole of a voltaic battery. 

E-LE€.TRO-rO'LAR,a. A term applied to conductors, one 
iis ied ore of which is positive and the other negative. 

x 

E-LECTRO-POSTTIVE,a. A term denoting the natural 
state of 4 body, or a particle of matter, which makes it 
tend to the negative pole of a voltaic battery. 

E-LE€' TRO-TEL-E-GRAPH'I€, a. Belonging to the elec- 
tro- etic telegraph, or by its menns, 

E-LE€-TROLY-SIS, n. (Gr. ¿Xerpov and Ave.) The act of 
decomposing a compound substance by the action of elec- 
tricity or galvanism. | 


E-LE€'TRO-LYTE, ». (Gr. p exrpoy and \vw.} A compound 
whep poe be directly decomposed by an electric current. 
— Faraday. | 


E-LE€-TRO-LYTIE€, a, Pertaining to electrolysis. 
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(Gr. nAcxrpoy and vw.) To de 

compese a compound substance by the direct action of 
electricity or galvanism.—Faraday. 

E-LE€-TROME-TER, n. [L. electrum, Gr. ucrpew.) An in- 
strument for measuring the quantity or intensity of clec- 
tricity. The term is also applied to instruments which 
indicate the rre ner of electricity, or electroscopcs. 

E-LECTRO-METRIE€-AL, a. Pertaining to an electrome- 
ter; made by an elcctrometer. 

E-LE€-TRO-MO'TOR, n. (L. electrum and motor.) A mover 
of the electric fluid; a piece of apparatus for generating a 
current of electricity. 

E-LE€'TRON, 2. oe nAcxrpoy.} Amber; also, a mixture 
of gold with a fi art of silvcr.— Core. 

E-LE€-TROPW’0-RUS, n. (L. electrum and Gr. gopew.) An 
instrumcnt for exciting electricity in small quantities. It 
consists of a flat, smooth cake of resin. acted upon by a 
circular plate of brass, with a glass handle.— Brande. 

E-LE€'TRO-S€OPE, n. (Gr. nAcxrpoy and oxomce.] An in- 
strument for rendering electrical excitation apparent by 
its effects.— Brande, 

E-LECTRO-TYPE. See ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

E-LE€'TRUN, ^. [L., from Gr. yuxrpov.] A term applied 
by the ancients to various substances, especially to amber, 
and an alloy of gold with a fifth part of silver.— Brande. 

E-LE€'TU-A-RY, n. (Low L. electarium.] 1n pharmacy, a 
form of medicine, composed of powders, or other ingre- 
dients, incorporated with some conserve, honey, or sirup, 
apa made into due consistence to be taken in doses, like 
boluses. D 

EL-EE-MOS'Y-NA-RY, a. (Gr. eAenyocvrn.] 1. Given in char. 
ity; given or appropriated to support the poor. 2. Relat- 
ing to charitable donations ; intended for the distribution 
of alms, or for the use and management of donations, 
whether for the subsistence of the poor or for the support 
and promotion of learning.—Eleemosynary corporations 
are contined by law to colleges, schools, and hospitals.— 
Bouvier. 

EL-EE-MOS'Y-NA-RY, n. One who subsists on charity. 

EL'E-GANCE, ?n. [L. elegantia; Fr. elegance] 1. “The 

EL'E-GAN.CY, $ beauty of propricty, not of grcatness," 
says Johnson. Applicd to manners, it denotes politencss ; 
to speaking, propriety of diction and utterance; to style of 
composition, perspicuity, purity, neatness, and a happy 

choice and arrangement of words; to architecture, a due 

symmetry and distribution of parts. 2. That which pleas- 
es by its nicety, “awapi, purity, or beauty. In this 
— at 


sense it has a plur or. 

EL‘E-GANT, a. (L. elegans.) 1. Pleasing to good taste 
2. Neat; pure; rich in expressions; correct in arrange- 
ment, as language. 3. Uttering or delivering elegant lan- 
guage with propriety and grace, as a speaker. 4. Sym- 
metrical; regular; well formed in its parts, proportions, 
and distribution. as a building. 5. Nice; sensible to beau- 
yi discriminating beauty from deformity or imperfec- 

on, as taste. 6. Beautiful in form and colors; pleasing. 
7. Rich; con and ornamental—SyN. Beautiful; pol- 
ished; graceful; refined; handsome. 

EL'E-GANT-LY, adv. 1. In a manner to please; with ele- 

ce; with beauty; with pleasing propriety. 2. With 

ue symmekyi with well-formed and duly-proportione ° 

pur. Ex Richly; with rich or handsome materials weil 
isposed. 

* E-LE'01-A€ or EL-E-ĠT'A€, a. [Low L. elegiacus.] 1. Be- 
longing to elegy; plaintive ; expressing sorrow or lamen- 
tation. 2. Used in elegies. 

* E-LEÉ'ÓI-A€, n. Fu verse.— Warton. 

EL-E-GT'A€-AL, a. longing to an elegy.— Cotgrave. 

* E-LE'GI-AST, n. The same with elegist. 

EL®E-GIST, n. A writer of elegies.— Goldsmith. 

E-LE'GIT, n. [L.] 1. A writ of execution, by which a de- 
fendant's goods are apprized and delivered to the plaintiff. 
2. The title to estate by elegit. 

EL'E-6Y, n. (L. elegia.) 1. A mournful or plaintive poem, 
or a funeral song; a poem or a song expressive of sorrow 
and lamentation.— Shak. 2. A short poem without pointa 
or affected elegances. 

EL'E-MENT, n. [L. elementum; Fr. element.) 1. The first 
or constituent principle or minutest ek of any thing. 
2. An ingredient; a constituent part of any composition. 
3. A letter, or elementary sound; fused chiefly in the plu- 
ral.]—4. In a chemical sense, that which can not be divided 
by chemical analysis, and thereforo considered as a simple 
substance, as oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, &c.—5. In the 
plural, the first rules or principles of an art or scieace ; 
n ae. E bread and. wine Been. p E 
c : n ular language, fire, air, e " ` 
ere called the ou elements, ^j formerly it was supposed 
that these were simple bodies, of which the world 1s com- 
posed.—7. Element, in the singular, is sometimes used for 
the air. 8. The substance which forms tho natural or 
most suitable habitation of an animal. 9. The prope? stato 
or sphere of any thing; the state of things suited to one's 
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temper or habits; as, war was his clement. 10. The mat- 
ter or substances which compose the world. 11. The 
outline or sketch. 12. Moving cause or principle; that 
which excites action. 

EL'EEMENT, e. & 1. To compound of clements or first 
rinciples. 2 To constitute; to make, as a first principle. 
Rarely or never used.) 

ELEMENTAL, a. 1. Pertaiuing to clements. 2. Produced 
by some of the fonr supposed clements. 3 Produced by 
eieawiti 4. Arising from first principles. 

EL-E-MENT-ALA-TY, n. 
gredicnta.— HW^hitlock. 

EL-E.MENT'AL-LY, ade. According to elements; literally. 

EL.E-MENT-ART.TY, 22. The state of being clemcnta- 

EL.E-MENT'A-RI-NESS, y ry; the simplicity of naturo ; 
uncompounded state. 

EL-E-MENT'A-RY, a 1. Primary; eimple: uncompound- 
ed; wicombined ; having only one principle or constituent 
part 2. Initial; rudimental; containing, teaching, or dis- 
cussing first principles, rules, or rudiments. 3. ‘l'reating 
of elcinente ; collecting, digesting, or explaining principles. 

EL'E-MENT-ED, pp. Compounded of elements. 

EL'E-MI (cl'e-me), n. An odoriferous resin, obtained from 
incisions in the bark of certain trees growing in the West 
Indies and in Ceylon, and used in ointments.— Brande. 

E-LEN€II' (e-lenk?), ? n. (L. elenchus.] 1. A vicious or fal. 

E-LENCHUS, lacious argument, which is apt to 
aae under the appearance of truth; a sophism.— 
Milton. 

ELENCHIC-AL, a. Pertaining to an elench. 

t E-LLEN€HI€-AL-LY, adv. By means of an elench. 

l E-LENE€HTZE, v. i. To dispute.—Ben Jonson. 

tE-LEN€HTI€-AL, a... Serving to confute.— Wilkins. 

EL'E-PHANT, n. (Sax. elp, ylp; Gr. càcas.) 1. A thick- 
skinned quadruped, the largest of existing land animals, 
having a long trunk and tusks, and famous for its sagacity 
and docility. There are two species, the Asiatic, or Indian, 
an | the an. 2. Ivory; the tusk of the elephant.— 


Dw, uen. 
1‘L7-PHANT-BEETLE, n. A large beetle, found in Guinea. 
EL'Z-PHANT-PA'PER, n. A very large-sized drawing-pa- 
ver, being twenty-eight inches by twenty-three. 


EL'E-PHANT'S-FQOT. n. A genus of plants, mostly trop- 
ical; the aspas 

EL-E-PHAN-TI'A-SIsS, n. [L.] A disease, in which the ekin 
is thick, livid, wrinkled, tuberculate, and destitute of feel. 
ing. Itis often erroneously confounded with leprosy. 

EL-E-PHANTINE, a. 1. Pertaining to the elephant; huge; 
resembling an elephant; or perhaps white, like ivory.— 
2. In antiquity, an appellation given to certain books in 
which the Romans registered the transactions of the sen- 
ate, magistrates, emperors, and generals. — Elephantine 


Composition of principles or in. 


, in geology, i period when there was a prepon- 
rance of the large pachydermata.— Mantell. 
EL-E-PHANT'OID, a. Resembling the form of an ele- 
EL-E-PHANT-OID'AL, hant. 


EL-EU-SIN1-AN, a. Relating to Eleusis, in Greece, or to 
secret rites in honor of Ceres, there celebrated. 

EL'E-VATE, v. t. (L. elevo.) 1. To raise, in a literal and 
general sense ; to raise from a low or deep place to a 
higher. 2. To raise to higher state or station. 3. To im- 
prove, refine, or dignify ; to raise from or above low con- 
ceptions. 4. To raise from a low or common state. 5. To 
elate with pride. 6. To raise in mind and feelings; as, to 
elerate the spirits. 7. To take from; to detract; to lessen 
by detraction ; [not used.) 8. To raise from any tone to 
one more acute. 9. To augment or swell; to make loud- 
er, as sound.—Syx. To exalt; erect; lift up; elate; cheer; 
flush; excite; animate. 

ELE-VATE, a. [L. elevatus.] Elevated; raised aloft. 

EL'E-Vi-TED, pp. ora. Raised; exalted ; dignified ; elated; 
excited; made more acute or more loud, as sound. 

ELE-Vi-TING, ppr. or a. Raising; exalting ; dignifying ; 
elating; cheering. 

EL-E-VATION, n. (L. elevatio.) 1. The act of raising or 
conveying from a lower or deeper place toa higher. 2 
The act of exalting in rank, degree, or condition. 3. Ex- 
altation ; an elevated state ; ap: 4. Exaltation of mind 
by more noble conceptions. 5. Exaltation of style; lofty 
expressions; words and phrascs expressive of lofty con. 
ceptions. 6. Exaltation of character or manners. 7. At- 
tention to objects above us; a raising of the mind to supe- 
rior objects. & Height; altitude; height above the sur- 
face of the earth. 9. An elevated place or station. 10. El- 
evated ground; a rising ground; a hill or mountain. 11. 
A passing of the voice from any note to one more acute; | 
also, a swelling or augmentation of voice.—12. In astrono- 
my, altitude; the distance of a celestial object above the 
horizon, or the arc of a vertical circle intercepted between 
it ard the horizon.—13. In gunnery, the angle which the 
line of direction of a cannon or mortar, or the axis of the 
hollow cylinder, makes with the plane of the horizon.— : 
14. In dialing, the angle which the style makes with the 
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substylar linc.—15. [n architecture, a view or representa- 
tion of a building or object drawn to a geoinctrical scale 
ef its height above the ground, there being no vanishing 
points, as in ACUTE representation— Eleration of the 
host, in Roman Catholic countries, that part of the mass in 
which the pricet raiscs the host above his head, for the 
people to adore. 

EL’E-Vi-TOR, n. 1. One who raises, lifts, or cxalts.—^. In 
anatomy, a musclc which serves to raise a part of the body, 
as the hp orthecye. 3. A surgical instrument for raising 
a Ee promed portion of a bone.—4. In milling, a term ap- 
plied to a series of sinall boxes fastened by a strap and 
moved by a whcel, to raise grain, &c., from a lower to a 
higher floor. 

EL’E-Vi-TO-RY, x. An instrument used in trepanning, for 
raising a depressed or fractured part of the skull.—Coze. 
EL'E.Và.TO-RY, a. Tending to raise, or having power to 

ELEVE die) n. [Fr] O 
. (à-làve^, n. (Fr. ne bro or protected 

eA eee acc adie, eig. 
-LEWEN (e-lewn), a. (Sax. endlefene, endleof, endlufa. 
Ten and one oddz. ! á ú wa) 

E-LEV'ENTIH, a. (Sax. endlyfta, endiefta.] The next in 
order to the tenth. 

ELF, ni pl. ELVES. [Sex elf, or vee) 1. A diminutive 
wandering spirit; a fairy; a ho in. 2 An evil spirit 
3. A diminutive person; a deut. i id 

ELF, v. t. To entangle hair in so intricate a manner that Í 
can not be disentangled. 

ELF-AR-ROÓW, 2». A name given to flints in the shape of 

ELF-BOLT, $ arrow-heads; vulgarly supposed to be 


shot by fairies. 
Hair twisted in a lock, so denominated as 


ELF-LOCK, x. 
ELF SEIN. Probes a s 
-SRIN. Probably a print, in Shakspeare's Hc 
IV. for eel-skin, to which, when * dried," Falstaff COD paFEA 
Prince Hal, in allusion to his long and lank figure.-. 
Todd's Shak. 


ELFTN, a. Relating or pertaining to elves or dwarfs ~ 


ELEN n. A little urchin.— Shenstone. 

ELF1SH, a. Resembling elves; clad in dis 

EL'GIN MAR-BLES, m. pl. A eeries of ancient scupltured 
marbles, named from the Earl of Elgin, who removed 
them to England. They belonged to the Temple of Mi- 
nerva, &c., in Athens. 

E-LICTT, v. t. (L. elicio.] 1 To draw out; to bring ta 
light; to deduce by reason or argument. 2. To strika 
Out; as, to elicit sparks from the flint. 

E-LICTT, a. Brought into act; brought from possibility 
into real existence. [Little used. 

t E-LICTT-ATE, v. t To elicit.— Afore. 

E-LIC-IT-ATION, n. The act of eliciting ; the act of draw- 
ing out. —Bramaall. 

E-LICTT-ED, pp. Brought or drawn out ; struck out. 

E-LICTT-ING, ppr. Drawing out; bringing to light; strik 


Ke: . 

E-LIDE' v. t. (L. elído.] 1. To break or dash in pieces; to 
crush; (not used.] 2. To cut off a syllable.—Brit. Crit. 
EL-I-GI-BIL1-TY, n. 1. Worthiness or fitness to be chosen; 
the state or quality of a thing which renders it preterable 
to another, or desirable. 2. Capability of being chosen to 

an office. [United States.) 

EL'T-I-BLE, a. [Fr.] 1. Fit to be chosen; worthy of choice; 
preferable. 2. Suitable ; proper; desirable; as, an eligible 
employment. 3. Legally qualified to be chosen. 

EL'IGI-BLE-NESS, x. Fitness to be chosen in preference 
to another; suitableness; desirableness. 

EL1-61-BLY, adv. In a manner to be worthy of choke; 
suitably. 

E-LIN'-NATE, v. t. [L.elimino.] 1. To thrust out of doors. 
—Locelace. 2. To expel; to thrust out; to discharge, or 
throw off; to set at liberty.—3. In algebra, to cause a 
Jus to disappear from an equation. 

E-LIMT-Ni-TED, pp. E d; thrown off; discharged. 

E-LIN'I-Ni-TING, ppr. Éxpelling; discharging; throwing 


off. 

E-LIM-I-NA"TION, n. 1. The act of expelling or throwing 
off; the act of discharging or secre by the pores.— 
2. In algebra, the causing a quantity to dish peak an 


equation. 

E-LIN"GUID Cling'gwid), a. [L. clinguis.] Tongue-tied; not 
having the power of speech. 

EL-I-.QUA' TION, n. [L. eliguo.] In chemistry, the y sido 
by which a more fusible substance is separated from ona 
that is less so, by-means of heat, as silver from copper. 

E-LY"8ION (e-lizh'un), n. [L. elisio.) 1. In grammar, the cut- 
ting off or suppression of a vowel at the end of a wo 
for the sake of sound or measure, when the next 
begins with a vowel; as, th' embattled plain 2 Divis 
ion : separation.— Bacon ; [not used.) 

E-LYSOR, n. (Norm. eliser.) ln law, a sheriff's substituta 
for returning a jury. 
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E-LITE (&lect), n. (Fr.] A choice or sclect body. 
E-LIX'ATE, v. t. (L. elizo.) To extract by boiling. 
E-LIX'A-TED, pp. Extracted by boiling. 

EL-IX-A'TION, n. (L. ine h 1. The act of boiling or stew- 
ing; also, concoction in the stomach; digcstion.—2. In 
pharmacy, tbe extraction of the virtucs of ingrcdienta by 
boiling or stewing ; also, lixiviation. . 

E-LIX'IR, n. (Fr., Sp., Port. elizir.) 1. In medicine, a tine- 
ture with more than one base. 2. A liquor for transmut- 
ing metals into I5 3. Quintessence; rcfined spirit. 


4. Any cordial; that substance which invigorates. 
E-LIZ-A-BETH'AN, a. Pertaining to Queen Elizabeth or 
her times. 


ELK, m. (Sax. elch ; Sw. elg.] A quadruped of the cervine 

nus, with palmated horns; also called moose. 

ELKC-NUT, n. A plant, the hamiltonia ; called, also, oil-nut. 

ELL, n. (Sax. elne; Sw. aln; D. ell, elle.) A measure, of 
different lengths in different countries, used chicfly for 
measuring cloth. The English cll is 49 inches; the Scotch, 
372; the French, 54. 

EL-LAGI€ ACID, 2. A weak, insipid acid, obtained from 

1} nuts, in which it coexists with gallic acid. —Brande. 

SL‘LINGE, a. (Sax. elenge) Cheerless; sad. 

EL'LING-NESS, n. Loneliness; dullness; cheerlessncss. 
—Henry VIII. 

EL-LYPSE' (el-lips), n. In conic sections, a figure formed 
by thc intersection of a plane and cone, when the plane 
passes obliquely through the opposite side of the cone. 

EL-LIP'SIS, 2. ; pl. ELLiIPsES. (Gr. eei.) 1. In gram 
mar, defect; omission ; a figure of syntax, by which one 
or more words are omitted. 2. One of the conie sections: 
see ELLIPSE. 

EL-LIP'3O-GRAPH, n. An instrument for describing ellip- 
ses; called, also, trammel. 

EL-LII"SOID, n. (ellipse, and Gr. ciéos.] In geometry, a solid 
or figure formed by the revolution of an cllipse about its 
axis; an elliptic conoid ; a spheroid. 

EL-LIP-SOID'AL, a. Pertaining to an ellipsoid; having the 
form of an ellipsoid. 

EL-LIPTI€, la 1. Pertaining to an ellipse; having the 

EL-LIPTI€-AL, § form of an ellipse. 2 Having a part 
omitted ; as, an elliptical expression. 

EL-LIPTI€-AL-LY, adv. 1. According to the figure called 
an ellipse. 9. With a part omitted. 

EL-LIP-TIC'I-TY, ». Deviation from the form of a sphere; 
(applied to the figure of tke earth P being the difference be- 
twecn the cquatorial and polar diameters. 

ELM, n. (Sax. elm, or uim-treow; D. olm.) A tree of the 

enus «imus, of many epccies, prized for its timber and 


shadc. 

ELM'EN, a. Of or belonging to elms.—Jenníngs. 

ELNYY, a. Abounding with elms.— Warton. 

EL-O-€A TION, n. (L. eloco.) 1. A rémoval from the usual 
place of residence.—Bp. Hall. 2. Departure from the us- 
ual method ; an ecstasy. 

EL-O-€U'TION, n. (L. elocutio.) 1. The utterance or deliv- 
ery of words, particularly in public discourses and argu- 
mente.—2. In rhetoric, elocution consists of elegance, com- 
position, and dignity ; and Dryden uses the word as nearly 
synon yrooua th eloquence, the act of expressing thoughts 
with elegance or beauty. 3. Speech; the power of speak- 
ing. Milton ; (rare.] —4. In ancient treatises on oratory, 
the wording of a discourse ; the choice and order of words; 
composition ; the act of framing a writing or discourse. 

EL-O-CU'TION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to elocutipn, or con- 


taining it. 
EL-O-€v'TION-IST, n. One who is versed in elocution, or 
who treats of the subject. 


FEM UAE, a. Having the power of eloqnent speak- 


g. 

E-LOGE'(&-lózh^, n. (Fr.] A funeral oration ; a panegyric 
on the dead. — Atterbury. pom 

! EL'O-6IST, n. A eulogist. 

EL’O-6Y, In. [Fr. eloge; L. elogium. See Evroocr.] 

E-LO'GI-UM, $ e praise bestowed on a person or thing; 
aa = Wotton. 

E-LOIN’ v. t. Ur eloigner.) 1. To scparate and remove to 
a distance To convey to a distance, and withhold from 
sight. (In law books, this word, with its derivatives, is 

, more commonly written with g, as eloigne, &c.] 

E-LOIN'ATE, v. t. To remove.— Howell. : 

E-LOIN'A-TED, pp. Removed. 


OE (eloind), pp. Removed to a distance ; carried 
off. 


E-LOIN'ING, ppr. Removing to a distance from another, 
Or to a place unknown. 

£-LOIN’ ' NT, n. Removal to a distance; distance. 

t E-LONG’, v.t. (Low L. ongo) To put far off; to retard. 

E-LON"GATE, v. t. (Low L. ngo.) 1. To lengthen; to 
extend. 2 To remove further off. 

E-LON"GATE, v. i To depart from; to recede; to move 


to a greater distancc; particularly, to recede apparent! 
from the sun, as a planet in its orbit. d á 
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E-LON"GA-TED, pp. or a. Lengthened ; removed to a ats 
tance. 

E-LON*GA-TING, ppr. 1. Lengthcning ; extending. 
ecding to a greater distance. eee: xd a ed 

E-LON"GA'TION, *. 1. The act of strctching or Icngthcn 
ing. 2. Thc stato of bcing extended. 3. Distance; space 
which separates one thing from anothcr. 4. Dcpurture, 
removal; reecssion. 5, Extcnsion; continuation. —6. In 
astronomy, the distance of a planct frum thc sun, as it ap 
pears to the eye of a spectator on the earth.—7. In surge 
ry, an imperfect luxation, occasioned by the etretching or 
lengthening of the ligaments; or the extension of a part 
beyond its natural dimcnsions. 

E-LOPE' v. i. (D. loopen, wegloopen.] To run away; to quit 
one’s station, without permission or right; to cscape pri- 
vatcly. Particularly, to run away from a husband with 
another man, or to quit a father’s or guardian's housc pri- 
vately, or without permission, with & gallant. 

E-LOP ED' (cJópt), pp. Run away privately. 

E-LOPE'MENT, n. Privatc or unlicensed departure from 
the place or station to which one is assigned by duty or 
law, T of a wife from her husband, or a daugh- 
ter or ward with a gallant 

E-LOPING, ppr. Running away; departing privately, or 
withont permission, from a husband, father, or master. 

E’LOPS, n. (Gr. eddoty.] A fish, inhabiting the scas of 
America and the West Indies. 

EL'O-QUENCE, n. (L. eloguentia.] 1. The expression of 
strong emotion in a manner adapted to excite similar 
emotion in the minds of others. Eloquence comprehends a 
good elocution or utterance; correct, appropriate, and 
rich expressions, with fluency, animation, and suitable 
action. Hence, eloquence is adapted to pleasc, affect, and 
persuade. 2. The power of expressing strong emotions 
with fluency and foree. 3. Forcible language, which gives 
utterancc to deep einotion. 4. It is soinetimes applied to 
written language. —Syn. Oratory; rhctoric. 

EL'O-QUENT,a. 1. Having the power of cxpreesing strong 
emotions in a vivid and appropriate manncr; as, an elo- 
quent spenker. 2. Adapted to express strong emotion, fiu- 
ency, and power ; as, an eloquent speech. 

EL’O-QUENT-LY, adv. With eloquence; in an eloquent 
manner ; in a manner to please, affect, and persuade. 

EL'RICH. See ELDRITCH. 

ELSE (els), a. or pron. (Sax. elles] Other; one or some- 
thing besides; as, who else is coming ! 

ELSE (els), adv. 1. Otherwise; in other case; if the 
fact were diffcrent. 2. Besides; except that mentioned. 
ELSEWHERE, ado. 1. In any other piace 9. In somo 

other place: in other places, indefinitely. 

E-LU'CI-DATE, v. t. (Low L. elucido.] To make clear or 
manifest ; to remove obscurity from, and render intelligi 
ble.—SvN. Explain; illustrate; clear up; expound. 

E-LÜ'CI-DA-TED, pp. Explained; made plain, clear, or in 
tellicible. 

E-L eee G, ppr. Explaining; making clear or intel. 

e. 

E-LU-CI-DA'TION, n. The act of explaining or throwing 
light on any obscure subject —Syn. Explanation; ilustra- 
tion; exposition; annotation; comment. 

E-LU’CI-DA-TIVE, a. Making clear; explanatory. 

E-LU'CI-DA-TOR, n. One who explains; an expositor. 

E-LU'CI-DA-TO-RY, a. Tending to elucidate. 

EL-U€-TATION, w. (L. eluctatus.] The act of bursting 
forth ; escape. 

E-LU-€U-BRA'TION. See LUCUBRATION. 

E-LÜDE' v. t. (L. eludo.]) 1. To avoid by artifice, strata- 
gem, wiles, deceit, or dexterity. 2. To mock by an unex- 
pected escape ; as, to elude pursuit. 3. To escape being 
seen » to remain unseen or undiscovered; as, to elude dis- 
corey SEN To evade ; avoid; escape; shun; to flea: 
mock. 

E-LÜD'ED, pp. Eseaped; avoided; evaded. 

E-LÜD'I-BLE, a. That may be eludcd or escaped, 

E-LOD'ING, ppr. Escaping; avoiding; evading. 

E'LUL, n. The twelfth month of the civil Jewish year, and 
ri sixth of the ecclesiastical, corresponding nearly to our 

ugust, 

t É-LUN'BI-TED, a. (L. elumbis.] Weakened in the loins. 

E-LÜ'SION (e-If'zhun), #. (L. eluisio.] An escape by arti- 
fice or deception; evasion. 

E-LÜ'SYVE, a. Practicing elusion ; using arts to escape 

E-LÜ'SO-RI-NESS, n. The state of being elusory. | 

E-LO’SO-RY, a. Tending to elude; tending to deceive. 
EIN Evasive ; fraudulent ; fallacious; deceitful; decep- 

ve. 

E-LÜTE' v. t. [L. eluo.] To wash off; to cleanse 

E LOVED: pp. Washed a ceana 
-LŪTING, ppr. Cleansed by washing. J 

E-LOTRI-ATE, v. t. (L. elutrio.] To purify by washing; to 
cleanse, as a pulverulent substance, by separaüng fo 
matter, and decanting or straining off the liquor. 

E-LUTRI.X.TED, pp. Cleansed by washing and decantation 
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E-LU-TRI-A TION, n. ‘The operation of washing a pulveru- 
lent substance by mixing it with water, and pouring off 
the liquid, in which the foul or extrancous substances aro 
floating, while the heavier particles are deposited at the 


bottom, 
E-LUX'ATF, v. t. [L. cluratus.]. To dislocate. See LUXATE. 
E-LUN'&-TED, pp. Dislocuted. 
E-LUX'A-TING, ppr. Dislocating. 


EL-UX.A'TION, s. The dislocation of a bono. 
ATION. 

ELV'AN. a. Pertaining to clvcs. 

EP ERGO hA. “ ELT Lochs 

-LV ERS w. pl. Young ecls; young congers or 8ca-ccls. 

ELVES, pl. of elf. 

ELWISH, a. Moro properly elfsk, which sce. 

ELV‘ISH-MARKED’ (märkt), a. Marked or disfigured by 
elves.— Shak, 

EL-Y-DOR1€, a. [Gr. cAatoy and bdwp.]  Elydoric painting 
is with oil and water, so as to add the freshness of water 
colors to the mellowness of oi! painting.—Elmes. 

E-LYSTIAN (c-lizh'yan), a. [L. value, Pertaining to elys- 
ium, or the seat of delight; yiclding the highcst pleasures ; 
deliciously soothing; excecdingly delightful. 

E-LYS'IUM (e-lizh'yum), n. (L. elysium.] In ancient mythol- 
ogy. a place assigned to ha p souls aftcr dcath ; a place 
in the lower regions, furna d with rich fields, groves, 
shades, streams, &c., the scat of future happincss. Hence, 
any delightful place. 

E-LYTRIFORM, a. In the form of a wing-sheath. 

ELY-TRON, ?*.; pl. ELYTRA. (Gr.] The wing-sheath of 

EL'Y-TRUM, $  bcetles; an outer hard case, beneath which 
are the true wings. 

EL'ZE-VIR E-DI"TIONS, *. pl. Editions of the classics, &c., 
publishes by the Elzevir family at Amsterdam and Ley- 

en, from about 1595 to 1680, and highly prized for their 
accuracy and elegance.— Encyc. Am. 

"EN. A contraction of them.—Hudibras. 

f E-MAC'ER-ATE, v. t. To make lean. 

f E-NAC'ER-A-TED, pp. Made lean. 

t E-MAC'ER-À-TING, ppr. Making lean. 

t E-MAC-ER-A"TION, n. A making lean; emaciation. 

E-MA'CIATE, v. £ (L. esacio.] To lose flesh gradually ; to 
become lean by pinirg with sorrow, or b floss of appe- 
tite, or other cause ; to waste away, as flesh; to decay in 


8 

E-MA'CIATE, v. t. To cause to lose flesh gradually; to 
waste the flesh and reduce to leanness. 

E-MA’CIATE, a. Thin; wasted.—Shenstone. 

E-MA'CIA-TED, pp. or a. Reduced to leanness by a gradual 
loss of ficsb ; thin; lean. 

E KA CATING, ppr. Wasting the flesh gradually ; making 

ean. 

E-NA-CI-A"TION, n. 1. The act of making lean or thin in 
flesh ; or a becoming lean by a gradual waste of flesh. 2. 
The state of being reduced to leanness. 

E-MA€'U-LATE, v. t. To take spots from. (Little used.) 

E-MA€-9-Li'TION, n. (L. uo] The act or opcration 
of freeing from spots. [Little J 

EN ANANG a. [L. emanann] Issuing or flowing from.— 


EM'A-NiTE, v. £ [L. emano.] 1. To issue from a source ; 
to flow from, as light from the sun. 2. To proceed from 
a source or fountain, as power from the people.—Syn. To 
flow; arise; p ; issue; a ring. 

EM'A-NA-TING, ppr. Issuing or flowing from a fountain. 

EM-A-NA'TION, ^. 1. The act of flowing or proceeding 
froin a fountain-head or origin. 2. That which issues, 
flows, or proceeds from any source, substance, or body ; 
efflux; effuvium. 

EM’A-NA-TIVE, a. Issuing from another. 

F-MAN'CI-PATE. v. t. (L. emancipo.) 1. To set free from 
servitude or slavery, by the voluntary act of the proprie- 
tor; to liberate; to restore from bondage to freedom. 2. 
To set frce, or restore to liberty; (in a general sense.) 3. 
To free from bondage or restraint of any kind; to liberate 
from subjection, controlling power, or influence, as the 
mind.—4. In ancient Rome, to set a son free from subjec- 
tion to his fathcr, and destroy the peculiar relation sub- 
sisting between them by law. 

E-MAN'CI.PATE, a. Set at liberty.— Cowper. 

E-MAN'CI-PA-TED, pp. or a. Set free from bondage, slav- 
ery, sezvitude, subjection, or dependence ; liberated. 

F-MAN'CI-PA-TING, ppr. Setting free from bondage, servi- 
tude, or dependence; liberating. 

F-MAN.CI-PA"TION, n. The act of setting free from slav- 
ery, servitude, subjection, or dependence ; being delivered 
from bondage or controlling influence. — Syn. Deliver- 
ance; liberation; release; freedom. 

E-MAN-CI-PA'TION-IST, n. An advocate for the emancipa- 
tion of slaves. 

E-MAN'CI-PA-TOR, n. One who emancipates or liberates 
from bondage or rcstraint. 
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A name given in New Holland to crn 
victs who have been set free. 

E-MANE’, v. i [L. emano.) To iseuc or flow from. Sc Em 
ANATE. 

T E-MAR'GIN-ATE, e. t. (L. emargino.] To take away the 
margin or edge of any thing. 

E-MAR‘GIN-ATE, Ja. [Fr. margc.] 1. In botany, notched 

E-MAR‘GIN-A-TED, $ in a peculiar manner at tho apex— 
2, In mineralogy, having all the cdges of the primitive form 
truncated, cach by one facc.—3. Jn zoology, having the 
morgi broken by an obtuse notch on thc scgment ot a 
circle.—Brande. 

E-MXAR‘GIN-A-TING, ppr. Taking away thc margin. 

E-MAR‘GIN-ATE-LY, adv. In the form of notches. 

E-MAS'€U.LATE,v.t. (Low L. emasculo.] 1. To castrate; 
to deprive a male of ccrtain parts which characterizc the 
sex; to geld; to deprive of virility. 2. To deprive of 
masculine strength or vigor; to weaken; to render effem- 
inato; to vitiate by unmanly softness. 

E-MAS‘€U-LATE, a. Uninanncd ; deprived of vigor. 

E-MAS'€U-LA-TED, pp. or a. Castrated; weakened. — 

EMAD CU EATING, ppr. Castrating; gelding; depriving 
of vigor. 

E-MAS-€U-LA'TION, n. 1. The act of depriving a male of 
the parts which characterize the sex; castration. 2. The 
act of depriving of vigor or strength; effeminacy; unman- 


ly weakness. 

EM-BALE'’, v. t. (Fr. embalicr.] 1. To make up into a bun- 
dle, bale, or package; to pack. 2. To bind; to inclose ; as, 
to embale in golden buskins.—Spenser. 

EM-BAL ED (em-bà!4^, pp. Mode into a bale. 

EM-BAL‘ING, ppr. Making into a bale. 

t EM-BALL', v. t. To cncircle or embrace.—Spenser. 

t EM-BALU'ING, r. An cmbrace.—Sáak. 

EM-BALN' (em-biim^, v. t. (Fr. embaumer.) 1. To open a 
dead body, take out the intestines, and fill their place with 
odoriferous and dcsiccative spices and drugs, to prevent 
its putrefaction. 2. To fill with sweet scent, as the air. 
3. To preserve, with care and affection, from loss or de- 
car. as the memory of a friend. 

EM-BALMED’ (em-bimd), pp. or a. Filled with aromatic 
piante for preservation ; filled with sweet scent; preserved 

rom loss or destruction. 

EM-BÄLN'ER, n. One who embalms bodies for preserva- 


on. 

EM-BÄLMING, ppr. Filling a dead body with spices for 
preservation ; Bing with sweet scent ; n id witb 
care from loss, decay, or destruction. 

EN-BXLMTNG, w. e act or art of filling a dead body 
with spiccs for preservation. 

EM-BXLM'MENT, n. Act of cmbalming. 

EN-BANK', v. t. To inclose with a lank; to defend with a 
bank, or mounds, or dikes. 

EM-BANKED' (-bankt), pp. Inclosed or defended by a bank. 

EM-BANK'ING, ppr. Inclosing or surrounding with a 
bank. 

EM-BANK'MENT, n. 1. The act of surrounding or defend- 
ing with a bank. 2. A mound or bank raised for various 
purposes, as for protecting against inundation, for the 
passage of a raii-road, &c. 

EM-BXR' v. t. 1. To shut, close, or fasten with a bar; to 
make fast. 2. To inclose so as to hinder egress or escape. 
—Spenser. 3. To stop; to shut from entering ; to hinder; 
to block up.— Bacon. 

EM-BAR-CA'TION, n. Embarkation, which see. 

EM-BAR'GO, ^. [Sp. embargo; Port, Fr. id.) In commerce, 
a restraint on shipe, or prohibition of ng either out of 
port, or into port, or both; which prohibition is by public 
authority, for a limited time. Most generally, it 
hibition of ships to lcave a port. 

EM-BXAR'GO, v. t. (Sp. Port. embargar.) 1. To binder or 
prevent ships from sailing out of port, or into port, or 

oth, by some law or edict of forera authority, for a 
limited timc. 2. To stop; to hinder from being prose- 
cuted by the departure or entrance of ships. 

EN-BAR'GOED, pp. Stopped; hindered from sailing; hin- 
dered by public authority, as ships or commerce. 

EM-BXR'GO-ING, ppr. Restraining from sailing by public 
authority ; hindcring. 

EM-BXRK! v. t. [8p. embarcar.] 1. To put or cause to en- 
ter on board a ship or other vessel, or boat. 2. To engage 
a person in any affair. 

EM-BXRK' v.i 1. To go on board of a sbi py voat or ves- 
sel 2 To engage in any business; to undertake in; to 
take a share in. 

EM-BARK-A'TION, n. 1. The act of putting on board of a 
ship or other vcssel, or the act of going aboard. 2. That 
which is embarked. 3. (Sp. embarcacion.] A small ves 
sel or boat; [unusual] 

EN-BXRKED' (em-b&rkt), pp. Put on shipboard; engaged 
in any aftair. 

EM-BARK‘NG, ppr. Putting on board of a ship or boat 
going on shipboard. 
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EM.BAR'RASS, n. Embarrassment.— Warourton. 

EM-BAR’RASS, v. t. (Fr. ce ern Literally, to put a 
bar or difficulty in the way. Hence, 1. To involve in dith- 
cultics ; to render intricate, perplexed, or entangled, as 
trade or business. 2. To throw into perplexity or confu- 
sion, as the mind or intellectual facultics. 3. To subject 
to pressure and perplexity, as by debts or denmnds be- 
yond the mcans of payment. 4. To create confusion and 
agitation of focling; as, the bashful are apt to be embar- 
rassed.—SvN. To hinder; perplex ; entangle ; confuse ; 
disconcert; abash; distress; embroil. 

EM-BAR'TRASS ED (cm-borrast), pp. or a. 
dercd intricate ; confused; confoundcd. : 

EN-BAR’RASS-ING, ppr. or a. Perplexing; entangling ; 
coufusing; confounding; abashing. 

EM-BAR'RASS-MENT, a. 1. Perplexity ; intricacy; entan- 

leiment. 2. Confusion of mind. 3. Perplexity arising 
m insolvency, or from temporal inability to discharge 
debts. 4. Confusion; abashment, as of a bashful person. 

EM-BARRED' (em-bird), pp. Shut; closed; fastened. 

EN-BAR'RING, ppr. Fastening, as with a bar. 

EM-BASE’, v. t. 1. To lower in value; to vitiate; to de- 

rave; to impair. 2. To degrade; to vilify; [rare.) 

EN-BASE'MENT, n. Act of depraving; depravation ; dete- 
rioration. —South. 

| EM'BAS-SADE, n. An embassy.—Spenser. 

EM-BAS'SA-DOR, n. [Sp. embazador ; Port. id. ; Fr. ambas- 
sadeur.] 1. A minister of the highest rank, employed by 
one prince or state at the court of another, to manage the 
public concerns of his own prince or state, and represent. 
ing the power and dignity of his sovereign.—2. In ludicrous 
language, a messenger.—Ash. 

EM-RAS-SA-DORI-AL, a. Pertaining to an embassador. 

EN-BAS'SA-DRESS, n. 1. The consort of an embassador. 
2. A woman sent on an embassy. 

t! EN'BAS-SAGE, n. An embassy. 

EM'BAS-SY, n. [Sp. Port. embarada; Fr. ambassade.) 1. 
The ch or employment of a publie minister, whether 
embassador or envoy ; the persons sent on an embassy. 
2. A solemn message.—3. Ironically, an errand. 

EM-BAT'TLE, v. t. 1. To arrange in order of battle ; to ar- 
i troops for battle. 2. To furnish with battlemcnta. 

EN-BAT'TLE, v. £ To be ranged in order of battle. 

EM-BATTLED, pp. or a. 1. Arrayed in order of battle, 2. 
Furnished with battlements ; and, in heraldry, having the 
outline resembling a battlement, as an ordinary. 3. Hav- 
ing been the place of battle. 

VN-BAT'TLING, ppr. Ranging in battle array. 

EM-RA'EHE' v.t. To bathe. 

EM-BAY’, v. t. 1. To inclose in a bay or inlct; to landlock ; 
to inclose betwecn capes or promontories. 2. (Fr. baigner.) 
To bathe; to wash; [not used.) 

EM-BiYED’ (em-bade’), pp. Inclosed in a bay, or between 
points of land ; landlocked, as a ship. 

EN-BAY‘NG, ppr. Inclosing in a bay. 

EM-BED! v.& To lay, as in a bed; to lay in surrounding 


matter, 

EN-BEDTED, pp. or a. Laid, as in a bed ; deposited or in- 
closed in surrounding matter. 

re ia ppr. Laying, depositing, or forming, as in 


a 
EM-BED'MENT, 2. Act of embedding; state of being em. 
bedded. 


e 

EN-BEL'LISH, v. t. (Fr. embellir.] 1. To make beautiful or 
elegant by ornaments. 2. To make graceful or elegant, as 
manners.—Syn. To adorn ; beautify; deck; decorate ; en- 
rich; ornament; grace ; illustrate. 

EN-BEL'LISH ED (em-bellisht), pp. or a. Adorned ; deco- 
rated; beautified. 

EN-BEL’LISH-ER, n. One who embellishes ; one who 

aces With ornaments. 

EM.BEL'LISH-iNG, ppr. Adorning; decorating; adding 
grace, ornament, or elegance to a person or thing. 

EN-BEL'LISH-ING-LY, adv. So as to embellish. 

EM-BEL'LISH-MENT, n. 1. The act of adorning. 2. Any 
thing that adds beauty or elegance; that which renders 
any thing pleasing to the eye, or agreeable to the taste, in 
dress, furniture, manners, or in the fine arts—Syn. Orna- 
ment; decoration; grace; beauty; elegance. 

EM'BER, in ember-days, ember-weeks, is the Saxon emb-ren, or 
ymb-ryne, a circle.—Ember-days are the Wednesday, Fri- 
day, and Pedir] after Quadragesima Sunday, after Whit- 
sunday, after Holyrood day in September, and after St. 
Lucia s day in Deccmber.—Ember-days are days return. 
ing at certain seasons; Ember-weeks, the wceks in which 
these days fall; end our ancestors used the words Ember- 
fast and Ember-tide, or season.— Lye. 

TD roe ca n. a web footed bird inhabiting the Arc- 

regions; also c the great northern diver. It is 
larger than the common goose. 


Perplexed ; ren- 
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ashes; the residuum of w coul, or o 
not extinguishcd ; doe c E ther combustibles 

EN-BEZ'ZLE (cm-bez'zb, v. t. (Norm. embeasiler.] 1. To 
appropriate fraudulently to onc's own use whut is intrust 
ed to one’s care and inanagement. 1t differs from steali 
and robbery in this, that the lutter imply a wrongful taking 
of another's goods, but embezzlement denotes thc wrongful 
appropriation and use of what camc into possession by 

right. 2. To wnstc ; to dissipate in cxtravagnncc. ; 

EM-BEZ'ZLED (em-bez'd), pp. Appropriated wrongfully 
to one's own usc. 

EM-BEZ'ZLE-MENT, n. 1. The act of fraudulently appro- 
priating to one's own usc the money or goods intrusted to 
onc's care and management. 2. The thing appropriatcd. 

EM-BEZ'ZLER,s. One whoembezzles. ° 

EN-BEZ'ZLING, ppr. Fraudulently applying to one's own 
usc what is intrusted to one's care and employment. 

EM-BLAZE. v. t. [Fr. blasonner.] 1. To adorn with glitter 
ing cinbellishments. 2. To blazon; to peint or adorn with 
figures armorial. 

EM-BLAZED’ (ein-blazd’)), pp. Adorned with shining orna. 
ments, or with figures armorial. 

EN-BLAZING, ppr. Embellishing with glittering orna. 
ments, or with figurcs armorial. 

EM-BLA'ZON (em-bl&'zn), v. t. (Fr. blasonner.] 1. To adorn 
with figures of heraldry or cnsigns armori 2. To deck 
in glaring colors; to display pompously. 

EM-BLAZON ED (em-blà'znd) , pp. Adorned with figures 
or ensigns armorial; set out pompously. 

EN-BLA’‘ZON-ER, n. 1. A blazoner ; onc who emblazons, 
a herald. 2. One who publishes and displays with pomp. 

EN-BLA'ZON-ING, ppr. Adorning with ensigns or figures 
armorial; displaying with pomp. 

EN-BLA‘ZON-ING, n. The act or art of adorning with cu- 
signs armorial. 

EM-BLA'ZON-MENT, ». An emblazoning.— Roscoe. 

EN-BLA‘ZON-RY, n”. Pictures on shields; piq of figures. 

EM'BLEM, n. (Gr. ny6Anpa.] 1. Literally, inlaid, as Mosaic 
work; something inserted in the body of another. 2. A 
picture representing one thing to the eye, and another to 
the understanding; a painted enigma. 3. A painting or 
representation intendcd to hold forth some moral or polit- 
ical instruction; an allusive picture ; a typical designation. 
4. That which represents another thing in its predominant 
qualitics ; as, blue is the emblem of innocence.—Syn. Figure ; 
SR symbol; adumbration. 

EN'BLEM, v. t. To represent by similar qualities. 

EN-BLEN-ATI1€, t 1. Pertaining to or comprising 

EN-BLEM-ATI€-AL, an emblem. 2 Representing by 
some allusion or customary connection. 3. Representing 
by similar qualities. 4. Using emblems. 

EN-BLEM-ATI€-AL LY, adv. By way or means of em- 
blems ; in the manner of emblems; by way of allusive 
representation. 

EM-BLEN’A-TIST, n. A writer or inventor of emblems 

EM-BLEN'A-TTZE, v. & To represent by an emblem. 

EM-BLEN’A-TIZED, pp. Represcnted by an emblem. 

EM-BLEM’A-TIZ-ING, ppr. Representing by an emblem. 

EM'BLE-MENT, *.; used mostly in the plural. [Norm. em- 
blear.]) The produce or fruits of land sown or planted by 
a tenant, which belong to him, though his lease may ter- 
minate before harvest.— Blackstone. 

EM'BLEN-IZE, v.t. To represent by an emblem. 

EM'BLEM-IZED, pp. Represented by an emblem. 

EM’BLEM-IZ-ING, Representing by an emblem. 

EM-BLOOM', v. t. To cover or enrich with bloom.—Good. 

EM-BLOOMED!' pp. Enriched with bloom. 

EM-BLOOMING, ppr. Covering with bloom. 

EN-BODTED, pp. ora. Collected or formed into a body. 

EN-BOD1-ER, n. He that embodies. 

EM-BODT.MENT, n. The act of embodying, the state of 
being embodied. 

EM-BOD'Y, v. t. 1. To form into a body; to invest with 
matter; to make corporeal. 2. To form into a body, col 
lection, or system. 3. To bring into a band, company, 
regiment, brigade, army, or other regular assemblage ; to 
collect. 

EM-BOD'Y, v. £ To unite in a body, mass, or collection; to 
coalesce.— Milton. 

EN-BODY-ING, ppr. 1. Forming into e body; investing 
with a corporeal body. 2 Collecting and uniting in a body. 

EM-BOGU‘ING (em-bóging), n. The mouth of a river, or 
place where its waters are discharged into the sea. 

EM-BOLD'EN, v. t. To give boldness or courage to, to en 
courage. 

EN-BOLD’ENED (em-bóld'nd) pp. or a. Encouraged. 

EM-BOLD’EN-ER, n. One who cmboldens. 

EN-BOLD'EN-ING, ppr. | Giving courage or bri ade i 

EM'BO.LISM, n. (Gr. cubodtopos.) 1. Intercalation ; The er 
sertion of days, months, or years in an account o e, to 


EM'DER-WEEK. See EwnER. roduce regularity. 2. Intercalated ime. | 
I EM'BER-ING, n. The ember-days—Tusser. I EM-BO-LI&'MAL, z Pertaining to intercalation ; interca 
EMBERS, n. pl. (Sax. emyrian.] Small coals of fire with: lated; inserted. 
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ENX-DO.LISMIC, a. Intercalated ; inserted 

EXM'BO-LUSs, s. [Gr «6e3os.] Something inserted or act- 
ing ia another; that which thrusts or drives; a piston. 

EN-RON. POINT’ (Ang-bong-pwa). Plumpncss of body or 
person. 

P esa DER t.t. [Old Fr. emborder.] To adorn with a 

Tier. 

EN-RORDERED, pp. Adorned with a border. 

EN-ROR'DER-ING, ppr. Adorning with a border, 

EXM-BOSS' r.t. 1. In the fine arts, to form bosecs or protu- 
oerances; to fashion in relievo or raised work; to cut or 
form with prominent figures. 2. To cover, as with bosecs; 
to cover with protuberances. 3. To drive hard in hunt 
inc. till a decr tonms, or a dog's knees swell. 

t EM-BOz 3, e. t. (Fr. ewboiter.] To incloso as in a box; to 
include; to cever.—Spensrr. 

HL EM-BOzS3, e. t. (It i ere) To inclose in a wood ; to 
concval in a thicket.— Milton. 

EM-BOSS ED' (cm-bost^, pp. or a. Formed or covered with 
bosses or raised figures. 

EM-ROSS'ING, ppr. Forming with figures in relievo. 

EM-BOSS'ING, m The formation of ornamental figures in 
relief; the figures thus formed. — Hcbert. 

EN-BOSS MENT, n. 1. A prominence, like a boss; a jut. 
2 Relief; figures in relievo; ralscd work. 

EN-BOTTLE, e.t To put in a bottle; to bottle; to include 
or confine in a bottle. 

EM-ROT'TL FD. pp. Putin or included in Sot A TAN: 

EM-BOU-CHURE" (Rng.boo-shür), n. The mouth of a riv- 
cr, cannon, &c.; the mouth-hole of a wind instrument of 
music. 

EM-BOW", r. t. To form like a bow; to arch; to vault. 

EN-BOW'EL, e.. 1. To take out the entrails of an animal 
body ; to cvísceratc. 2. To take out the internal parts. 
3. To sink or inclose in another substance. 

EM-DOW'ELED, pp. ora. Deprived of intestines ; eviscer- 
ated ; buried. 

EN-BOW"EL.ER, 2. Onc who takes out the bowels, 

EM-BOW"EL-ING, ppr. Depriving of entrails; eviscerating; 


burying. 

EM-BOW’EL-MENT, n. The act of taking out the bowels; 
evisceration.— Lamb. 

EM.BOW"ER, e. £ To lodge or rest in a bower.—Spenser. 

EN-BOW ER, e.t. To cover with a bower; to shelter with 
trees.— n. 

EM-BOW"ERED, pp. or a Covered with a bower; shel- 
tered with trees. 

EM-BOW'ER-ING, ppr. Covering with a bower or with trees. 

EM-BOX ED’ (em-boxt), a. Inclosed, as in a box. 

EN-BRACE, e. t. [Fr. embrasser.] 1. To take in the arms; 
to press to the bosom, in token of affection. 2. To seize 
eagerly; to lay hold on; to receive or take with willing- 
ness that which is offered. 3. To comprehend within 
limits ; as, to embrace the whole circle of the sciences. 4. 
To encompass; to encircle, as a river. 5. To receive; to 
admit; as, to embrace a doctrine. 6. To find; to take ; to 
accept; as, “he must embrace the fate of that sad hour."— 
Shak.; [rare] 7. To have carnal intercourse with. 8. To 
put on. 9. To attempt to induence a jury corruptly.— 
Sys. Clasp; hug; inclose; encircle; include; comprise ; 
contain; encompass. 

EM-BRACE,es.iü To join in an embrace.— Shak. 

EM-BRACE’, n. 1. Inclosure or clasp with the arms; press- 
ure to the bosom with the arms. 2. Reception of one 
thing into another. 3. Sexual intercourse; conjugal en- 
dcarment-—SyN. Hug; clasp; lock; grapple; pressure. 

EN-BRACED’ (em-braste’), pp. 1. Incloecd in the arma; 
clasped to the bosom ; seized ; laid hold on; received ; 
comprehended ; included ; contained ; accepted. 2. In- 
fluenced corruptly ; biascd, as a juror. 

EN-BRACE’MENT, n. 1. A claep in the arms; a hug; em- 
brace. 2. Hostile hug; ple. 3. Comprehension ; 
atate of being contained ; inclosure. 4. Conjugal endear- 
rarnt; sexual commerce. 5. Willing acceptance. 

EM-BRACE'OBR, n. One who attempts to infuence a jury 
corruptly. 

EX BR C ER, n. The person who cmbraces. 
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EM-BRACER-Y, n. [n law, an attempt to influence a fury | 


corruptly to one side, by promises, persuasions, entreaties, , E-MERÓE' 


money, ertertainments, or the like. 

EM-BRACTNG, ppr. 1. Clasping in the arms; pressing to the 
bosom ; seizing and holding ; comprehending ; including; 
recei ; accepting; having conjugal intercourse. 2. 
Attempting to influence a jury corruptly. 

EM-BRAID', v. & To upbraid.—Elyot. 

* ZM-BRA'SURE (ca bem) n. (Fr) 1. An opening in 
a wali or parapet, through which cannon arc pointed and 
discharged —2, In architecture, the enlargement of the 
aperture of a door or window, on the inside of the wall. 

1EM-BRAVE', v. t. 1. To embellish; to make showy. 2. 
To inspire with bravery ; to make bold. 

EM-BRAVED' pp. Made showy; inspired with bravery. 

ENM'BRO-€ATE, v. t. (Gr. epbpexw.) surgery and medi- 


EME 


cine, to moisten and rub a diseased part of the body witb 
a liquid enbstance. 

EM'BRO-€*-TED, pp. Moistened and rubbed with & wet 
cloth or ene 

EM'BRO.€ 4-TING, ppr. Moistening and rubbing a diseased 

rt with a wet cloth or sponge. 

EM-BRO-C1'TION, n. 1. The act of moistening and rubbing 
a discnsed part with a cloth or sponge dipped in some 
liqnid substance. 2 The liquid with which an affected 
"part is washed. 

EM-BROIDER, v. t. (Fr. broder.) To border with orna- 
mental needle-work, or figures; to adorn with raised fig- 
ures of ncedle-work, as cloth, stufis, or muslin. 

EM-BROID'ER ED, pp. or a. Adorned with figures of necdle- 


work. 
EM-BROID'ER-ER, n. One who embroíders. 
EM-BROID'ER-ING, ppr. Ornamenting with figured needle- 


work. 

EM-BROID'ER-Y, x. 1. Work in gold, silver, silk, or other 
thread, formed by the necdle on cloth, stuffs, and muslin, 
into various figures; variegated necdle-work. 2. Varie- 
gation or diversity of figures and colors; as, the natural 
embroidery of meadows. 3. Artificial ornaments; as, the 
embroidery of words.— Hooker. 

EM-BROIL’, v. t. (Fr. embrouiller.) 1. To intermix in con- 
fusion ; as, embroiled with fable and legend. 2. To involve 
in troubles or perplexities ; to disturb or distract by con- 
nection with something else ; to throw into confusion or 
commotion.—SvN. To perplex ; entangle ; encumber ; 
confound ; mingle; distract; disturb; disorder; trouble. 

EM-BROIL ED' (em-broild), pp. Perplexed; entangled ; in 
termixed and confused; involved in trouble. 

EM-BROIL/ING, ppr. Perplexing; entangling ; involving in 


trouble. 

EM-BROIL'MENT, n. A state of contention, perplexity, or 
confusion ; disturbance. 

EM-BRONZE’. See BRONZE. 

EM-BROFHEL, v. 2% To inclose in a brothel.— Donne. 

EM'BRY-O, 22. lar. tubpvov ; L. embryon] 1. In physi- 

EM'BRY-ON, § ology, the first rudiments of an animal in 
the woinb, before the severa] members are distinctly 
formed; after which it is called a fetus. 92. The rudi- 
ments of a plant. 3. The beginning or first state of any 
thing, while yet in a rude and unfinished condition. 

EM'BRY-O, 2 a. Pertaining to or aaa 4 any thing in ite 

EM'BRY-ON,$ first rudiments or unfinished state. 

EM-BRY-OL'O-6Y, n. The doctrine of the development of 
the fetus of animals. 

EM'BRY-ON-ATE, a. In the state of an embryo. 

EM-BRY-ON1T€, a. Pertaining to an embryo, or in the state 
of one.— Coleridge. 

EM-BRY-OT°O-MY, a. [embryo, and Gr. roun.] A cutting or 
forcible separation of the fetus from the womb. 

t EM-BUS'Y (em-biz’y), v. & To employ. 

t EME, n. (Sax. eame] Uncle. See EAE. 

E-MEN'A-GOGUE. See EMMENAGOGUE. 

t E-MEND’, v. t. To make better or more perfect.—Svw. To 
amend; correct; improve; better; reform; Haier 

E-MEND'A-BLE, a. [L. emendabilis.} Capable of being 
amended or corrected. See AMENDABLE. 

f E-MEND'ATE-LY, adv. Without fault; correct — Tav 


erner.] 

EM-EN-DATION, 2. [L. emendatio.] 1. The act of altering 
for the better, or correcting what is erroncous or faulty ; 
correction. When we speak of life nnd manners, we use 
amend, amendment, the French orthography. 2. An clter 
ation for the better; correction of an error or fault. 

EM'EN-Dà-TOR, n. A corrector of errors or faults in writ. 
ings; one who corrects or improves. 

E-MEND'A-TO-RY, a. Contributing to emendation. 

E-MEND'ED, pp.or a. Corrected; made better ; improved 

t E-MEN'DI-CATE, v. t. [L. emendico.] To beg. 

E-MEN'DI-CA-TED, pp. Begged. 

E-MEN’DI-€A-TING, ppr. Begging. 

EM'E-RALD, n. [Sp. esmeralda.) 1. A precious stone of a 
grecn color, and identical, except in color, with beryl. 
(See BERYL.) 2. A printing type, in size between minion 
and nonpareil. 

homer): v. i. [L. energo.] 1. To rise out of a 
fluid or other covering or surrounding substance. 2. To 
issue ; to proceed from ; [opposed to immerge.) 3. To re- 
appear, aftcr being eclipsed; to leave the sphere of the 
obscuring object. 4. To rise out of a state of depression 
or obscurity ; to rise into view. 

EMERGENCE, lm. 1. The act of rising out of a fluid or 

E-MERÓ'EN-CY, $ other covering or surrounding matter. 
9. The act of rising or starting into view; the act of issu- 
ing from, or quitting. 3. That which comes suddenly; a 
sudden occasion ; an unexpected event. 4. Exigence ; an 
event or occasional combination of circumstances whic 
calls for immediate action or iege Gh poing necessity. 

E-MERÓ'ENT, a. 1. Rising out of a or any thing tbat 
covers or surrounds. 2 Issuing or proceeding from. 3 


* See Synopsis. 1, Ë, I, &c., long.—X, E, 1, &c., short.—F š i, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD;—NOVE, BOOK, 
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Rising out of a depressed state or from obscurity. 4. 
Coming suddenly ; sudden; casual; unexpected ; urgent; 


ressing. 

E MERG'ENT.LY, adv. By wil s 

E-MERTT-ED, a. (L. emeritus.) owed to have done suf- 
ficient public service.— Evelyn. 

E-MERI-TUS, 2. ; pl. Enxnttt. [L.] One who has been 
honorably discharged from public service. 

EN'E-RODS, n, with a plural termination. [Corrupted from 
hemorrhoids ; Gr. aluoppotdes.) Hemorrhoids; livid, pain- 
ful, and bleeding tubercles about the anus. 

C€MER'SION (eaner'shun), n. (L. emergo.] 1. The act of 
rising out of a fluid or other covering or surrounding sub- 
stance.—2. In astronomy, the reappearance of a heavenly 
body after an ecli 3. The reappearance of a star, 
which has been hid by the effulgence of the sun's light. 4. 
Extrication. : 

EM'ER-Y, n. (Fr. emeril, emeri.] A variety of corundum, 
distinguished for its extreme hardness. Its powder is 
used for polishing metals, gems, and other hard substances. 
—Bra 


EMESIS, n. (Gr.) A vomiting; discharges from the stom- 


ach by the mouth. 

EMETIE, a. (It, Sp. maia] Inducing to vomit; exciting 
the stomach to discharge its contents by the cesophagus 
and mouth. 


E-METI1€, n. A medicine that provokes vomiting. 

E-METI€-AL-LY, adv. In such a manner as to excite 
vomiting.— Boyle. 

EME-TIN, n. (from emetic] A white or yellowish por 
der, supposed to be an loid, which is obtained from 
ipecacuanha and other emetic roots. 

£'MEU, In. A very large bird of New Holland, allied to 

E'MEW, $ the cassowary and ostrich, and often called the 
Neto Holland cassowary. Its wings, useless for flight, serve 
to balance the body in running. ; 

RKMEODE (&müt), ^. (Fr.] A seditious commotion or 
mob. 

EN-I-CA'TION, n. (L. emicatio.] A sparkling; a flying off 
in small partieles, as from heated iron or fermenting liquors. 

E-MICTION, ^. (L. mingo.) The discharging of urine; 
urine; what is voided by the urinary passages. 

EMT-GRANT, a. Removing, or having removed, from one 
place or country to another distant place with a view to 
reside. 

EMT-GRANT, n. One who removes his habitation, or quits 
one country or re to settle in another. 

EM1-GRATE, v. i. [L. emigro.] To quit one country, state, 
or region and settle in another; to remove from one coun- 
er or state to another for the Pell peas of residence. 

EN'I-GRA-TED, pp. Removed from ono country to another 
with a view to settlement. 


EM1-GRA-TING, ppr. Removing from one country or state 
to another for residence. 

EM-I-GRATION, n. Removal of inhabitants from one 
aped Or state to another, for the purpose of residence. 

ENT .NENCE, 1n. (L. eminentia.) 1. Elevation; height; a 

EN'LNEN CY, $ rising ground; a hill. 2. Summit; high- 
est part. 3. A part rimng or projecting beyond the rest, 
or above the surface. 4. An elevated situation among 
men; a place or station above men in general, either in 
rank, office, or celebrity. 5. Exaltation ; high rank; dis- 
tinction ; celebrity ; fame; preferment; conspicuousness. 
6. Supreme degree ; as, "to enjoy in eminence."—4Milton. 
7. Notice; distinction. 8. A title of honor given to cardi- 


nals and others. 

EMT-NENT, a. (L. eminens] 1. Rising above others, 2. 
Exalted in rank ; high in office; dignified. 3. High in pub- 
lic estimation ; distinguished above others.—SvN. High ; 
lofty ; elevated ; exalted ; distinguished ; remarkable ; con- 
Manuel prominent ; famous; illustrious. 

EM'I-NENT DO-MAIN’. The right of eminent domain is a 

right which a government possesses of taking the property 

"a its subjects for necessary public uses, at a fair valua- 
tion.— Bouvier. 

EMT.NENT-LY, adv. In a high degree; in a degree to at- 
tract observation. 

EMIR, ? = (Ar.] A title of dignity among the Turks, de- 
E-MEER’, y noting chief or lord, given to viziers, pashaws, 
&c., and also the descendants of Mohammed.— Brande. 
EN'TS-SA-RY, n. (L. emissarius.] 1. A person sent on a 
mission; a missionary employed to preach the Gospel.— 
Paley ; (rare and erroneous.) 2. A person sent on a private 
message or business; a secret agent ; a spy.—An emissary 
may differ from a spy. A spy,in war, is one who enters an 
enemy's camp or territories to learn the condition of the 
enemy ; an emissary may be a secret agent employed not 
only to detect the schemes of an opposing party, but to in- 
fluence their councils. 3. That which sends out or emits; 

[not used. 

EM'IS-SA-RY, a. Exploring; spying.—Ben Jonson. 

E-MIS'SION (e-mish‘un), n. [L. emissio.] 1. The act of send- 
ing or throwing out. 2. Tne act of sending abroad, or into 
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circulation, notes of a atate or of a private corpora 
That which is sent out or issued at one time; an edis 
sion or a number of notes issued by one act of government. 

EM-IS-SI*TIOUS (em-is-sish’us), a. |L. emissitins.) Looking 
or narrowly examining; prying.—Bishop Hall. 

E-MIT’, v. t. (L. emito.] 1. To send forth; to throw or give 
out; as, to emit rays of light. 2. To let fly; to discharge; 
to dart or shoot. 3. To issue forth, as un order or decree. 
4. To issue, as notes or bills of credit; to print, anc send 
into circulation. 

E-MIT"TED, pp. Sent forth. 

E-MIT'TING, ppr. Sending out; giving out. 

EM-MEN'A-GOGUE (-gog), 2. Adr guunvoç.] A medicine 
that promotes the menstrual harge. 

EM'MET, n. (Sax. ema.) An ant or pismire. 

EM-MEW’, v. t To mew; to coop up; to confine in a coop 
or cage.— Shak. 

t EM-MOVE’, v. t. To move; to rouse; to excite.— Spenser. 

EM-MUV ED', pp. Moved; excited. 

EM-MOV'ING, ppr. Moving; exciting. 

EM-OL-LES'CENCE, m. [L. emollescens.] In metallurgy, 
that degree of softness in a fusible body which alters its 
shape ; the first or lowest degree of fusibility. 

E-MOL'LI-ATE, v. t. (L. emoitio.] To soften; to render 
effeminate. 

E-MOL/LI-A-TED, pp. Softened; rendered effeminate. 

E-MOL'LI-A-TING, ppr. Softening; rendering etfeminate. 

E-MOL'LI-ENT, a. Softening; making supple; acting as 
an emollient, which see. 

E-MOL'LI.ENT,». An external application, usually of an oily 
or mucilaginous nature, which allays irritation, and allevi- 
stes inflammatory soreness, swelling, and pain.— Tully. 

EM-OL-LIY^TION, n. The act of softening or relaxing. 

E-MOL'U-MENT, n. (L. emolumentum.) 1. The protit arising 
from office or employment; that which is received as a 
compensation for services. 2. Gain in general; that which 
promotes the public or private good—Syn. Profit; ad- 
vantage; lucre; ns 

E-MOL-8.MENT'AL, a. Producing profit; useful; profit. 
able ; advantageous.— Evelyn. 

E-MONGST,, for among, in ser, is a mistake. 

E-MOTION, n. (L. emotio.] 1. A moving of the mind; any 
agitation of mind, or excitement of sensibility—2. In a 
philosophical sense, an internal motion or agitation of the 
mind, which passes away without desire; when desire 
follows, the motion or agitation is called a passion.—SYN. 
reling; agitation; trepidation ; tremor. 

E-MO*TION-AL, a. Pertaining to emotion. 

E-MO’TIVE, a. Attended or characterized by emotion. 

f EM-PAIR’, v.t. To impair. See Impar. 

1 EN-PAIR', v. £ To become less; to grow worse.—Spena. 

EM-PALE’, v. t. (Port. empalar ; Fr. empaler.] 1. To fence 
or fortify with stakes; to set a line of stakes or posts for 
defense. 2. To inclose; to surround. 3. Figuratively, to 
inclose; to shut in; as “empaled with circling fre."— 
Milton. 4. To thrust a stake up the fundament, and thus 
put to death ; to put to death by fixing on a stake. 

EM-PALED' (em-pald), pp. or a. Fenced or fortified with 
stakes; inclosed; shut in; fixed on a stake. 

EM-PALE'MENT, 2. 1. A fencing, fortifying, or incloeing 
with stakes; & putting to death by thrusting a stake into 
the body.—2. In botany, the calyx of a plant, which sur- 
rounds the other parts of fructification.—3. In heraldry, a 
conjunction of coats of arms, pale-wise. 

EM-PAL'ING, ppr. Fortifying with pales or stakes ; inclos- 
ing: putting to death on a stake, 

EM-PAN'NEL, n. (Fr. panneau.) A list of jurors; a small 

iece of paper or parchment containing the names of the 
urors summoned by the sheriff; now written panel. 

EM-PAN'NEL, v. t. To form a list of jurors. It is now 
written impannel, which see. 

EM-PARK’, v.t. To inclose as with a fence.— King. 

EM-PAR’LANCE. See IMPARLANCE. 

EM-PASM' n. (Gr. euxacow.] A powder used to prevent 
the bad scent of the body. 

EM-PAS'SION (-pash’un), v. t. To move with passion; to 
affect strongly.— Milton. See ImPASSION. 

EM-PAS'SION-ATE, a. Strongly affected.—Spenser 

EM-PEACH’. SeelmPEACH, 

EM-PETRAL. See Empinic. 

EM-PEO’PLE (em-pee'pl), v. t. To form into a people or 
community.—Spenser. [Little used.) 

EM'PER-ES3, Se EMPRESS. 

f EM-PER'IL, v. t. To endanger.—Spenser. 

t EM-PER'ISH ED (-per-isht), a. Decayed.—Spenser. 

EM’PER-OR, n. (Fr. empereur; Sp. emperador; |t. impera- 
dore; L. imperator.) Litcrally, the commander of an army. 
—In modern times, the sovereign or supreme monarch of 
an empire; a title of dignity superior to that of king. 

t EM'PER-Y, n. Empire. 2 icul 

EM'PHASIS, n. (Gr. exgacis.) 1, In rhetoric, a paneu ar 
stress of voice given to certain words or parts of a dis 
course, or a distinctive utterance of words epccirlly sig- 
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tiflcant.—2. In a wider sense, a peculiar impressivencss of 
expression, or weight of thought: as. to dwell on a subject 
with great emphasis. 

EM mes 


EM-PHATIC, & 1. Requiring emphasis; as, the em- 

EM-PHAT'IC-AL, j phatic word uf a sentence, 2 Charac- 
tarized by peculiar force or expressiveness; As, aN em- 
phetic disclaimer. 3. Striking to the cye.— Royle ; (rare.] 
—yv. Forcible: carnest ; impressive; energetic; striking. 

EN-PHATI¢-AL-LY, ade. 1. With cinphasis; strongly; 
forcibly. 2. According to appearance.— Brown ; [not used. 

EN-PHY-z2 MA, n. (Gr. cudvequa.} [u medicine, elastic and 
sonorous distention of the body or its members, froin air 
accumulated in natural cavities. 

EN-PHY-SEM’A-TOUS, e. Pertaining to cmphy sema; swell- 
ed; bloated, bnt yiclding easily to pressure. 

EX-PHY-TEC TIC, a. [Gr. ey, ev, and gvrevers.) Taken on 
hire; that for which rent is to be paid: derived from 
empAyteusis, a kind of renting of ground under the civil 
law, resembling ground-reut.— Bourirr. 

! EM-.PI£RCE' (cin-pérs), v.t. To pierce into; to penctnute. 
—s p See Presce. 

L EM-PIGHT (-pite), a. (from pigh, to fix.) Fixcd; placed. 


Dy str. 

EMPIRE, n. (Fr. from L. imperium.] 1. Supreme power 
in governing; imperial power. 2. The territory, region, 
or countries under the Jurisdiction and dominion of an 
empcror. An empire it usually a territory of greater ex. 
tont than a kingdom. 3. Supreme control ; governing in- 
fluence; as, the empire of reason. 4. Any region, land, or 
water over which dominion is extended; as, the empire 
of the sea.—Srx. Sway; dominion; rule; reign; sov- 

creignty ; government; kingdom ; state. 

° EM'PIR-I€, or EM-PIR1€, n. (Gr. eurepixos.) Literally, 
one who makes experiments. A physician who enters on 
practice without & regular professional education. A 

uack ; an ignorant pretender to medical skill; a charlatan. 

EM.PIRT€,  ?a 1. Pertaining to experiments or resting 

EM-PIRI€-AL, $ on experience; as, the empirical philos- 
ophy. 2% Versed in experiments. 3. Known only by ex- 
perience; derived from 
without science. 

EM-PIR‘I€-AL-LY, adv. By experiment; according to cx- 

rience ; without science; in the manner of quacks. 

EM-PIR'T-CISM, x. 1 Dependence of a physician on his 
experience in practice, without the aid of a regular medi- 
cal education. 2. The practice of medice without a medi- 
cal education ; kery, 

EM-PLACE'MENT, n. (Fr.] Place; ground. 

EM-PLASTER, n. (Gr. eyzAacrpov.] See PLASTER. 

EN-PLASTER, e.t. To cover with a plaster.—Mortimer. 

EM-PLASTERED, pp. Covered with plaster. 

EM-PLASTER-ING, &r Covering with plaster. 

EM-PLASTI€, a. (Gr. cuzdaorixos. See PrLasTIC] Vis- 
cous; glutinous; adhesive ; fit to be applied as a plaster. 

EN-PLEAD, v.t. To charge with a crime; to accuse. It 
is now written implead. 

FM-PLE€TION, n. (Gr. eygAnxrov.] In ancient architec- 
ture, a method of constructing walls, with wrought stones 
in front. and with rough stones in the interior.—Elmes. 

EM-PLOY! c. t. [Fr. em .) 1. To occupy the time, at- 
tention, and labor of; to kcen busy, or at work; to usc. 
2. To usc as an instrument or mcans. 3. To use as ma- 
terials in forming any thing. 4. To engage in one's service; 
to use as an agent or substitutc in transacting business. 5. 
To occupy ; to use; to apply or dcvote to an object; to 
pass in business ; as, to employ one's time.— To employ one's 
self, is to 
busy one's 

EM-PLOY', n. 1. That which engages the mind, or occu- 
pies the timc and labor of a person; business; object of 
study or industry ; employment. 2. Occupatiun ; as art, 
mystcry, tradc, profession. 3. Public office; agency ; 
service for anothcr. 

EM-PLOY'A-BLE, a. That may bc employcd ; capable of 
being used; fit or proper for usc.— Bcyle. 

EM-PLOY-E' (em-ploy-&). (Fr.) One who is employed. 

EM-PLOY ED (em-ployd^, pp. Occupied ; fixed or engaged; 
x lied in businces; used in agency. 

E "PLOYER, a. One who employs; one who uses; one 
who engages or kccpe in scrvice. 

EN-PLOY'1NG, P. Occupying; using; keeping busy. 

EM-PLOYMENT, n. 1. The act of employing or using. 2. 
'That which engages the hcad or hands. 3. Public business 
or trust; agency or service for another or for the public.— - 
Syv. Business; vocation ; octupation ; avocation ; cngagc- 
ment ; office; trade; profession; poet; function. 

EM-PLUNOÓE' See PLUNGE. ' 

EM-POIS'ON (-poiz'n), e. t. [Fr. empoisonner.) 1. To poison; | 
to administer poison to. 2 Totaint with poison or venom; | 


experiment; used and applicd 


apply or devote one's time and attention ; to 
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[ZE v. t. To utter or pronounce with a particu. 
lar or inore forcible stress of voice. 
ENPUASIZED, pp. or a. Uttered with force. 
EN PHA-SEZ-ING, ppr. Uttering with cuphasia 
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to reader noxious or dcletcrious by an ad. uixture of pots 
onous substance. 3. To imbitter; to deprive of sweet 
nees : as, to empoison the cnjoyments of life. 

EM-POIS'ON ED, pp. or a. Poisoned; tainted with venom 
embitte 

EM-POIS'ON-ER, n. One who poisons; one who adminis 
ters a deleterious drug; he or that which irnbitters. 

EM-POIS ON-ING, ppr. Poisoning; iumbittcring. 

EM-POIS’ON-NENT, n. The act of administering poison, or 
causing it to be taken; the act of destroying life by a delo 
terious drug. 

EM-PO-RETIE, a. (Gr. cuxoperixos.) Used in market. 

EM-PO'RI-UM, n. (1.] 1. A place of merchandise ; a town or 
city of trade ; particularly, a city or town of extensive com 
morce.—2, In medicine, thc common scnsory in the brain 

EM-POV'ER-ISH. Scc IMPOVERISH. 

EN-POW"ER, v. t. 1. To give legal or moral powcr or au 
thority to; to confer authority, either by law, commission 
letter of attorney, natural right, or by verbal liccnse. 2. 
To give physica powcr or force.—Sxn. To authorize, 
commission ; enable. 

EN-POW'ERED, pp. Authorized ; having legal or moral right. 

EM-POW'ER-ING, ppr. Authorizing; giving power. 

EM’PRESS, n. [contracted from emperess.] 1. Thc consort 
or spouse ofancmpcror. 2. A feinale who governs an em- 
pirc ; a femalc invested with imperial power or sovereignty 

EM-PRISE' n. [Norm.; em, en, and prise.) An undertaking , 
an entcerprise.—Spenser. 

EMP'TI ED, pp. Poured out; exhausted of its contents. 

EMP'TI-ER, x. One who cinpties or exhausts. 

EMP'TI-NESS, x. 1. A state of being empty ; a state of con- 
taining nothing except air; destitunon ; abscnce of matter. 
2. Void space; vacuity; vacuum. 3. Want of solidity or 
substance. 4. Unsatisfactoriness; inability to satisfy de- 
sire; as, the emptiness of earthly things. 5. Vacuity of 
head; want of intellect or knowledge—Pope. 

EMP'TION, n. (L. emptio.) The act of buying; a purchas- 
ing.—Arbuthnot. [Not much used.) 

EN , a. (Sax. emtig, or eti] 1. Containing nothing, 
or nothing but air. 2 Evacuated; not filled; as, empty 
shackles.—Shak. 3. Unfurnished. 4. Void; devoid. 5. 
Void; destitute of solid matter. 6. Destitute of force or 
effect. 7. Unsubstantial; unsatisfactory; not able to fill 
the mind or the desires. 8. Not supplied; having nothing 
to carry. 9. Hungry. 10. Unfurn with intellect or 
knowledge; vacant of head; ignorant. 11. Unfruitful; 
producing nothing. 12. AN SRHOR substance ; wanting 
solidity. 13. Destitute; waste; desolate. 14. Withos? 
effect 15. Without a cargo; in ballast. 

EMPTY, v. t. 1. To exhaust; to make void or destitute . 
to deprive of the contents. 2 To pour out the contents. 
3. To waste; to make desolate. 

EMPTY, v. i. 1. To pour out or discharge its contents. 2 
To become empty, 

EMP'TY-HEAD (-hed’ed), a. Having few ideas. 

EMP'TY-HEART'ED, a. Destitute of feeling and attach- 
ment.—Skak. 

EMP'TY-ING, ppr. Pouring out the contents; making void. 

EMP'TY-ING, x. The act of making empty. Skak.—Emp- 
tyings, the lees of beer, cider, &c.; yeast; [ Am.) 

EM-PURPLE, v. t. To tinge or dye of a purple color; to 
discolor with purple.— Philips. 

EN-PUR'PLED, pp. or a. Stained with a purple color. 

EM-PUR?PLING, g. Tinging or dyeing of a purple color 

t EM-PUSE'/, n. (Gr. cuzouca.] A phantom or specter. 

EM-PUZZLE. See PUZZLE. ` 

EM-PY-EMA, n. (Gr. cuzvgua.] A collection of purulent 
matter in the cavity of the pleura. 

EM-PYRE-AL, a. (Fr. empyrée.] 1. Formed of pure fire or 
light ; refined beyond aerial substance ; taining to the 
highest and purest region of hcaven. 2. Pure; vital; do. 

hiogíisticated. 

* EN-PY-RE'AN, a. Empyreal.—Akenside. 

* EN-PY-R£'AN, n. The highost heaven, where the pure 
element of fire has been supposed to subsist. 

EM-PY-REU'MA, n. (Gr. In chemistry, burnt smell; the 
odor of animal or vegetable substances when slightly 
burned in close vessels. 

EM-PY-REU.MATM6, Ya. Aterm denoting the taste or 

EM-PY-REU-MATI€-AL, § smell of slightly burned animal 
or vegetable substances. 

EN-PYR1€-AL, a. Containing the combustible principle 
of coal.— Kirwan. 

EM-PY-RÓO'SIS, n. Is turvpow.] A general fire; a confa 
gration.—Hale. [| Little used.) 

EMRODS. See EMERODS. 

£'MU, x. A large bird. This name has been improper! 
given to the rkea, or South American ostrich. See EMEU 

EN"9-LATE (em'yu-láte), v. t. (L. emulor.] 1. To strive to 
equal or excel, in qualities or actions; to imitate, with a 
view to cqual or excel. 2. To be equal to; as, “thine eye 
would emulate the diamond."—SAak. 3. To imitate; to 
resemble ; (unusual)—SyN. To rival; vie with. 
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EM'U.LATE, a. Ambitious.—Shak. 

EM’Y-LA-TED, pp. Rivaled; imitate 

EM¥V-LA-TING, ppr. Rivaling; attempting to equal or cx- 
cel; imitating; resembling. 

FM-U-LATION, n. 1. The act of attempting to equal or 
excel in qualities or actions ; desire of superiority, attend- 
cd with effort to attain to it; generally in a good sense. 2 
An ardor kindled by the praiseworthy examples of others, 
inciting to imitate them, or to cqual or excel them. 3. 
Desire of superiority, accompanied with a desire of dc- 
pressing another.—SyN. Rivalry ; competition ; contest ; 
contention ; strife. 

EM'9.LA-TIVE, a. Inclined to emulation ; rivaling; dis- 

scd to competition. 

EM'U-LA-TOR, n. One who emulates; a rival; a com- 


titor. 

EN U-Là-TRESS, n. A female who emulates another. 

EMULE, v. t To emulatc.—Spenser. 

E-MULGE, v.t. To milk out. [Not used.) 

E-NULGENT, a. (L. enulgeo.) Milking or draining out.-- 
In anatomy, the emulgent or renal arteries are those which 
supply the kidneys with blood. The emulgent vcins re- 
turn the blood, atter thc urine is secreted. 

E-MULÓ'ENT, n. Anemulgent vessel. 

EN'U-LOUS (em'yu-lus), a. (L. emulus.) 1. Desirous or 
eager to imitate, equal, or excel another , desirous of like 
excellence with another: with of. 2. Rivaling; engaged 
in competition. 3. Factious; contentious. 

EM'U-LOUS-LY, adv. With desire of equaling or excelling 
another.—Granville. 

E-MUL'SION, n. (Fr., from L. cent] A milky substance 
produced by uniting oil and water through the interven- 
tion of rore substance capable of combining with both. 

E-MUL‘SIVE, a. 1. Softening; milk-like. 2. Producing or 
yielding a milk-like substance. 

E-MUN€’TO-RY, n. [L.emunctorium.] In anatomy, any part 
of the body which scrves to carry otf excrementitious mat- 
ter ; an excretory duct. 

EM-US-OA'TION, ^. [L. emuscor.] A frecing from moss.— 
Evelyn. [Not much used.) 

EN, a prefix to many English words, chiefly borrowed from 
the French. It coincides with the Latin ín, Greek cv, and 
some English words are written indifferently with en or 
ín. For the ease of pronunciation, it is changed to em, 
particularly before a labial, as in employ.—En was former- 
ly a plural termination of nouns and of verbs, as in kousen, 
"ELSE: It is retained in ozen and children. 

EN-A'BLE, v.t. (Norm. enhabler.] 1. To make able; to sup- 
ply with power, physical or moral ; to furnish with sutt- 
cient power or ability. 2. To supply with means; ns, 
wealth enables a man to be liberal 3. To furnish with 
legal ability or competency ; to authorize. 4. To furnish 

th competent knowledge or skill, and, in general, with 
adequate means. 

EN-A'BLED, pp. Supplied with sufficient power, physical, 
moral, or legal. 

EN-A'BLE-MENT, n. The act of enabling; ability. 

EN-A'BLING, ppr. Giving power to; supplying with suffi- 
cient power, ability, or means ; authorizing. 

EN-AC€T", v. t. (en and act.) 1. To make, as a law; to pass, 
as a bill into a law ; to perform the last act of a legislature 
to a bill, giving it validity as a law; to give Icgislative 
sanction to a bill. 2. To decree; to establish as the will 
of the supreme power. 3. To act; to perform ; to effect. 
4. To represent in action.—Shak. 

I EN-ACT, n. Purpose; determination. 

EN-A€T'ED, pp. Passed into a law; sanctioned as a law, 
by legislative authority. 

EN-ACTING, ppr. 1. Pas into a law; giving legislative 
sanction to a bill, and establishing it as a law. 2. a. Giv- 
ing legislative forms and sanction. 

EN-ACTIVE, a. Having power to enact or establish as a 
law.—Bp. Bramhall. 

EN-A€T'MENT, n. The passing of a bill into a law; the 
act of voting, decrceing, and giving validity to a law.— 
Goldsmith. 

EN-A€T'OR, n. 1. One who enacts or passes a law; one 
who decrees or establishes, as a law. 2. One who per- 
forms any thing.—Shak. ; [not used. 

tEN-ACTURE, n. Purpose.—SAak. 

E-NAL'LA-GE, n. [Gr. evadXayn.] In syntaz, a change of 
words, or a substitution of one gender. number, case, per- 
gon. tense. mode, or voice of the same word for another.— 
Andrews and Stoddard. 

EN-AM'BUSH, v. t. 1. To hide in ambush. 2 To ambush. 

EN-AM'BUSHED (-am’bysht), pp. Concealed in ambush, or 
with bostile intention ; ambushed. 

EN-AM'BUSH.-ING, ppr. Concealing in ambuah. 

EN-AM'EL, n. fen, and Fr. email] 1. In mineralogy, a sub- 
stance imperlectly vitrified—In the arts, a substance of 

the nature of glass, rendered opaque by an admixture of 

oxyds of metals with a flux. 9. t which is enameled ; 

a smooth, glossy surface of various colors, resembling en- 


Vee uscd.) 
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anicl.—3. In anatomy, the smooth, hard subetunce which 
covers the crown or visible part of a tooth. 

EN-AMEL, v. & 1. To lay cnamel on a metal, as on gold, 
silver, copper, &c. 2. To paint in enamel. 3. Tu form a 
glossy surface like cnamel. 

EN-AM'EL, v. i. To practice tho art of enameling. 

EN-AM'EL-Am, a. Consisting of cnamel; resembling en. 
amel; smooth; glossy. 

EN-AM'ELED, pp. or a. Overlaid with cnamel; adorned 
with any thing resembling enamel ; as, enameled cards. 
EN-AMEL-ER, n. Onc who enamcls; one whose occupa- 

tion is to lay on enamels, or inlay colors. 

EN-AM'EL-[NG, ppr. Laying on enamel. 

EN-AM'EL-ING, n. The act or art of laying on enamels. 

EN-AM'OR, v. t. [Fr. amour.) To inflame with love; to 
charm ; to captivate. 

EN-AM-O-RADO, n. Ono deeply in love.—Herbert. 

DE de tae pp. or a. Inflamed with iove; charmed; 

i š 

EN-AM’OR-ING, ppr. Inflaming with love; charming; 
c Pearl a 

EN-AN-TI-OP'A-THY, x. [Gr. evayrios and xa0os.] 1. An 
opposite passion or affection.—Everest. 2 The same as 

lopathy. 

EN-ARMED' (en-tirmd), a. In heraldry, having arms, that 
is, horns, hoofs, &c., of a different color from that of the 


body. 

EN-AR-RATION, n. [L. enarro.] Recital; relation; ac- 
count; exposition. {Little used.] 

EN-AR-THRU'SIS, n. (Gr. evapOpwars.] In anatomy. a ball 
and socket joint; that species of articulation which con- 
sists in the insertion of the round cnd of a bone in the cup- 
like cavity of another, forming a joint movable in every 
dircction. 

E-NA-TA'TION, n. [L.enato.] A swimming out; escape by 


8 ming. 

E-NATE, "a L. enatus.) - Growing out.—Smith. 

t E-NAUN'T adv, Lest that.— Spenser. 

E-NAV'I-GATE, v. t. [L. enavigo.] To sail out or over. 
E-NAV'I-GA-TED, pp. Sailed over. 

E-NAV1-GA-TING, ppr. Sailing over. 

EMEGE, v.t. To shut up or confine in a cage; to coop. 


—Shak. 

EN-€AG ED’ (en-kájd^, pp. Shut up or confined in a cage 

EN-CAGTNG, Cooping; confining in a cage. 

EN-CAMP' v.1. 1. To pitch tents or form huts, as an army , 
to halt on a march, epread tents, and remain for a night 
or for a longer time, as an army or company. 2. To pitch 
tents for the purpose of a siege ; to besiege. 

EN-CAMP*, v.t. To form.into a camp; to place a marching 
nrmy or com any ae temporary habitation or quarters. 

EN-CAMPED’ (en- pt), pp. Settled in tents or huts for 
lodging or temporary habitation. 

EN-€ANP ING, ppr. Pitching tents or forming huts, for a 
temporary lodging or rest. 

EN-CAMP’MENT, n. 1. The act of pitching tents or form- 
ing huts, as an ariny or traveling company, for temporary 
lodging or rest. 2. The place where an army or company 
is encam ; a camp. 

EN-€ANK'ER, v. t. To corrode; to canker.—Shelton. 

EN-CANK’ERED (-kank'erd), pp. Corroded. 

EN-CANK'ER-ING, ppr. Corroding. 

EN-OASE' v.t. To inclose or confine in a case or cover. 

EN-CASH'MENT, n. The payment in cash of a note, draft, 
&c. dd es, English bankers.) 

EN-€AUSTIE, a. (Gr. ev and xavorixos.] Pertaining to the 
art of painting in heated or burned wax, by which, amon 
the ancients, the colors were rendered permanent in 
their original splendor. I[t differs from enameling.—P. Cyc. 

EN-€AUSTIE, n. The method of painting in heated or 
burned wax. 

EN-€AVE,, v.t. To hide in a cave or recess.—Shak. 

EN-CAVED' cna . Hid in a cave. 

EN-€AV'TNG, ppr. ng in a cave. 

EN.CEINTE’ (4ng-sant), n. MP In fortification, inclo- 
sure ; the wall or rampart which surrounds a place. 

EN-CEINTE (üng-süánt), a. [n law, pregnant; with child. 

EN-CENI-A, n. pl. (Gr. evyxawwia.) Festivals anciently kept 
on the days on which citics were built, or churches con- 
secrated ; and, in later times, ceremonies renewed at cer- 
tain periods, as at Oxford, at the celebrations of founders 
and benefactors.— Oldisworth. : 

EN-CE-PHAL'I6€, a. Belonging to the head or brain. 

EN-CEPH'A-LON, n. (Gr. ev and xigadn.) The cerebrum, 
and sometimes the whole contents of the cranium. 

EN-CHAFE', v.t. To chafeorfret; to provoke; to enrage 
to irritate. See CHAFE. 

EN-CHAFED’ (en-cháft), pp. Chafed; irritated, enraged 

EN-CHAFING, ppr. Chafing; fretting; enraging. 

EN-CHIIN’,v. t. [Fr.emchaimer] 1. To fasten with a chain; 
to bind or hold in chains; to hold in bondage. 2. To hold 
fast; to restrain ; to confinc ; as, to enchain the attcntion. 
3. To link together ; to connect. 
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EN-CUAINATY (en-cband), pp. Fastened with a chain; 
held in honda; held fast; restrained ; contined. 

EN-CHAINTING, ppr. Making fast with a chain; binding; 
holding in chains ; confining. 

EN-CUAINMENT, n. The act of enchaining, or state of 
being enchaincd.—Rich. Dict. 

EN-CH 4N 1", e. L (Fr. enchanter.) 1. To practice sorcery 
or witcheruft on any thing ; to give efficacy to any thing 
by sones of sorcery, or fascination. 2. To subdue by 
chann< or spella 3. To delight m the highest degree.— 
Sys. To chann; captivate; fascinate; ravizh; enrapture ; 
bewiteh. . 

UN-CHXANT ED, pp. or a. 1. Affected by sorcery ; fascina- 
ted; subdued by charms; delighted beyond measure. 2 
Inhabited or posscsscd by elves, witches, or other imagi- 
nary mischievous spirita. 

EN-CHANTER, n. 1. One who enchants; a sorcerer or 
magician; onc who has spirits or demons at his com- 
mand; one who practices enchantment 2. One who 
charms or dclights.—F nchanter's nightshade, an herb, cir- 
cea lhuetiana, found in damp, shady places in northern 
parte of the world. . i 

EN-CHANTING, ppr. 1. Affecting with sorcery, charms, 
or epella. 2 Delighting highly; ravishing with delight ; 
charming. 3. a. Charming; delighting; ravishing. 

EN-CHANTING.LY, ade. With the power of enchant- 
ment; in a manner to delight or charm. . 

EN-CHANTMENT, m. 1. The act of producing certain 
wonderful effects by the invocation or aid of demons, or 
the agency of certain supposed spirits: the use of magic 
arta, spells, or charms. 2% Irresistible influence ; over- 
powcring influence of delight —Syn. Incantation ; necro- 
mancy; charm; magic; fascination; spell; sorcery ; 
witchery ; witchcraft. 

EN-CHANTRESS, s. 1. A sorceress; a woman who pre- 
tends to effcct wonderful things by the aid of demons; 
one who pretends to practice magic. 2. A woman whose 
beauty or cxcellences give irresistible influence. 

f EN-CHARGE, v.t. To give in charge or trust. 

EN-CHXRG ED', pp. Intrusted with; given in charge to. 

EN-CHARG'ING, ppr.  Intrusting with ; giving in charge to. 

EN-CHASE, v. t. (Fr. enchasser.] 1. To infix or incloee in 
another body so as to be held fast, but not concealed.—2. 
Technically, to adorn by embossed work; to enrich or 
beautify any work in metal, by some design. 3. To adorn 
by being fixed on it; as, enchased with gems. 4. To mark 
by incision. 5. To delineate. 

EN-CHASET' (en-chüst), pp. Inclosed as in a frame or in 
another body ; adorned with embossed work. 

EN-CHAS1NG, ppr. Inclosing in another body; adorning 
with embossed work. 

EN-CHASING, s. The same with chasing; a species of 
embossing. 

t EN-CHEAS'ON, n. (Old Fr.) Cause ; occasion. 

t EN-€HI-RID'I-ON, n. (Gr. cv and xup.) A manual; a 
book to be carried in the hand. 

EN-CHIS'EL (-chiz'el), v. & To cut with a chisel. 

EN-CHIS'EL ED (-chiz'cld), pp. Cut with a chisel. 

EN-CHIS'EL-ING, ppr. Cutting with a chisel. 

EN-€HO'RI-AL, a. [cyxwpiov, a country.) Popular or com- 
mon; ap had decipit to the most abridged mode of 
writing, form out of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, called 
also demotic, and used by the pcople. 

t EN-CINIDERED, a. Burned to cindcrs.— Cockeram. 

EN-CIR'€ELE (en-surkl), v. z. 1. To inclose or surround 
with a circle or ring, or with any thing in a circular form ; 
as, to encircle with a wall 2. To go round and return to 
the point from which motion commenced ; as, to encircle 
the city. 3. To come around in a circle or crowd ; as, to 
encircle a person about. 4. To embrace.—SrYN. To en- 
compass; inclose ; surround; environ. 

EN-CIR CL ED, pp. Surrounded with a circle ; encompass- 

; environed ; embraced. 

EN-CIR€LET, n. Acircle; a ring.—Sidney. 

EN-CIR'€LING, ppr. or a. Surrounding with a circle or 
ring; encompassing ; embracing. 

EN-CLASP, v. £ To clasp; to embrace. 

EN-€LIT'16, Ya, (Gr. cyxAcrinos.) 1. Leaning ; inclin- 

ENCLITIE-AL, § ing, or inclined.—In grammar, an en- 
glitic particle or word is one which is so closely united to 
another as to seem to be a part of it; as que, ne, and ve, in 
virumgue, nonne, aliuste. 2. Throwing back the accent 
upon the forczoing syllable. 

EN-CLIT'1€, n. 1. A word which is joined to the end of 
another ; as que, in virumque. 2. A particle or word that 
pas ede the accent or cmphasis back upon the former 
syllable. 

EN-LITI€-AL-LY, adv. In an enclitic manner; by throw- 
ing the accent back.— Walker. 

ENCLOSE’. See iNCLOSE. 

EN-C€LOUD'ED, a. Covered with clouds.—Spenser. 

EN-€OACH', v. . To carry in a coach.— Davies. 

EN-€OACILED', pp. Conveyed in a coach. 
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EN-COACITING, ppr. Carricd in a coach. 

EN-€OF'FIN, v. . To put in a coffin. 

EN-COF'FIN ED, pp. Incloscd in a coffin.—Spcneer. 

EN.-COÓM'BRER. See ENeUMBER. 

t EN-CÓN'BER-MENT, n. Nolestation.—Spenser. 

EN-€O'MLIAST, n. [Gr. cyxeyiacrns.] Onc who praises 
another; a pancgyrist; ono who utters or writes com 


incndations. 
EN-€O-MI-ASTT6, ta Bestowing praise; praising . 
EN-€0-MI-ASTI€-AL, y commending; laudatory. 


EN-€0O-MI-ASTIE€, n. A panegyric. 

EN-€0-M1-AST1€-AL-LY, adv. In an cncomiastic manner 

t EN-CO'MI-ON, n. Panegyric.— Fotherby. 

EN-€O'MI-UM, ».; pl Eneomiums. [L.) A high commend 
ation. — Syn. Pancgyric; applause; eulogimn; eulogy 


praise. 

EN-€ÓM'PASS (-kum'pas), v. . 1. To go around in a cir 
cle; to bring within a given circuit or compass, as, to en 
compass the globc. 2. To shut in and confine; as, to en 
compass a city with armies ; encompass with difficulties— 
Syn. To encircle; inclose; surround; include; environ 
invest; hem in; shut up. 

EN-COMPASSED (-kum'past), pp. Encircled; surround 
ed; inclosed. 

EN-€0MPASS.-ING, Encircling ; surrounding. 

EN-€OÓM'PASS-MENT, n. 1. A surrounding. 2. A going 
round; circumlocution in speaking.— Shak. 

* EN-CORE' (üng-kóre). [Fr.} Again; once more; a word 
used by the auditors and spectators of plays and other 
sports when they call for a repetition of a particular part. 

* EN-€GRE’ (üng-kóre^, v. t. To call for a repetition of a 
particular part of an entertainment. 

EN-CORED’ (Sng-kérd), pp. Called upon to repeat a per- 
formance, as a song, &c. 

EN-€OR'ING (üng-kóring), ppr. Calling upon for a repetition 

EN-COUNTER, n. (Fr. encontre.) 1. A meeting; particular 
ly, a sudden or accidental meeting of two or more persons 
2. A meeting in contest; a single combat, on a sudden 
meeting of parties; sometimes, less properly, a duel. 3. 
A battle ; but more generally, a fight between a small num 
ber of men. 4. Eager and warm conversation, cither in 
love or anger. 5. A sudden or unexpected address or ac- 
costing. 6. Occasion; casual incident; [unusual ]—SvN. 
Conflict ; fight; skirmish ; combat; assault; rencounter ; 
attack ; onset. 

EN-€OUNT'ER, v. t. [Sp., Port. encontrar; Fr. rencontrer.) 
1. To meet face to face; particularly, to mcet suddenly or 
unexpectedly. 2. To mcet in opposition, or in a hostile 
manner; to rush against in conflict; to engage with in 
battle. 3. To mect and strive to remove or surmount; 
as, to encounter difficulties. 4. To meet sud ^ppose; to 
resist; to attack and attempt to confute. 5. To meet, «s 
an obstacle. 6. To oppose; to oppugn. 7. To meet in 
mutual kindness ; [little v «94. ! 

EN-€OUNT'ER, v. íi, 1. To mect face to face; tu meet un 
expectedly. 2. To rush together in combat; to fight; to 
conflict. 3. To meet in opposition cr debate. 

EN-€OUNTERED, pp. Met face * tace ; met in opposition 
or hostility ;: o ed. 

EN-COUNT'ER-ER, n. One who encounters; an oppo- 
nent; an antagonist.—Atterdbury. 

EN-€OUNT'ERANG, ppr. Meeting; meeting in opposition, 
or in battle; opposing; resistin 

EN-€OÓUR'AGE (en-kur'raje), v. t. fFr. encourager.) To give 
courage to; to give or increase confidence of success ; to 
inspire with courage, spirit, or strength of miud.—Svx, 
To embolden ; inspirit; animate ; incite; cheer ; urge; 
impel; stimulate; instigate; countenance; comfort; 
sanction ; strengthen ; promote ; advance; forward. 

EN-€OUR’AGED en ku raji), pp. or a. Emboldened; in- 
spirited ; animated ; incited. 

EN-COUR’AGE-NENT, n. 1. The act of giving courage, or 
confidence of success; incitement to action or to prac- 
tice; incentive. 2. That which serves to incite, support, 
promote, or advance, as favor, countenance, rewards, profit. 

EN-COUR’A-GER, n. One who encou 8, incites, or stim- 
ulates to action; one who supplies incitements, either by 
counsel, reward, or means of execution. 

EN-€OUR’A-GING (en-kur’rafing), ppr. 1. Inspiring with 
hope and confidence; exciting courage. 2. a. Furnishing 
ground to aope for success. 


EN-€OUR’AGING.LY, adv. In a manner to give courage, 
or hope of success. 
EN-CRADLE, v.t To lay in a cradle.— Spenser. 


EN-€RIM'SON, v. . To cover with a crimson color. 
EN-€RIMSONED (en-krim'znd), pp. or a. Covered with a 
crimson color. 


EN-€RINAL, | 

EN-CRINIE, ` {a Relating to encrinites ; containing en 
EN-€RINTT-AL, crinites, 

EN-€RI-NIT'16, 


EN'€RI-NITE, n. [Gr. ev and xpıvov.}) A fossil of the asteria 
or star-fish family. It consists of numcrous jointed arma 
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rediating from around a center in which the mouth is sit- 
uated, and is supported on a jointed stcm.—Dana. 

EN-€RISP ED' (en-krispt), a. (Sp. ercrespar.} Curled; form- 
ed in curls.—Skelton. 

EN-€ItOACH', v.i. (Fr. accrocher.) 1. Toenteron the rights 
and possessions of another; to take posscssion of what 
belongs to another, by gradual advances into. 2. To creep 
on gradually, without right. 3. To pass the proper bounds, 
and enter on another's rights.—Syvw. Intrude; trench upon; 
infringe ; invade ; trespnua. 

EN-CRÓACH'ER, n. 1. One who enters on and takes pos- 
session of what is not his own, by gradual steps. 2. One 
who makes gradual advances beyond his rights. 

EN-CROACHTNG, ppr. Entering ou and taking possession 
of what belongs to another. 

EN-CROACITING, a. Tending or apt to encroach. 

EN-CEROACH'IXG-LY, ado. By way of encroachment. 

EN-CROACHMENT, n. 1. The entering gradually on the 
rights or possessions of anothcr, and ing possession ; 
unlawful intrusion; advancc into the territories or juris- 
diction of another, by silent means, or without right. 2. 
That which is taken by encroaching on another.—3. In 
law, if a tenant owes two shillings rent-service to the lord, 
and the lord takes three, it is an encroachment. 

EN-CRUST, v. t. To cover with a crust. 

EN-€UN'BER, v. t. (Fr. encombrer. See INcumBER.] 1. To 
impede motion with a load, burden, or any thing inconven- 
lent to the limbe; to render motion or operation difficult 
or lnborious.—2. In a wider sense, to impede action of any 
kind by a load or burden; aa, to encumber trade, to encum- 
ber the mind with cares. 3. To load with debts.—Syn. 
To Joad; clog; oppress ; overload ; embarrass; perplex; 

er. 


EN-CUM’BERED, pp. or a. Loaded; impeded in motion 
or operation, by a burden or difficulties ; loaded with debts. 

EN-CUM'BER-ING, ppr. Loading; clogging ; reudering mo- 
tion or operation Aifficult ; loading with debts. 

EN-€UMBRANCE, n. 1 Any thing that impedes action. 
or renders it difficult and laborious. 2. Useless addition 
or load. 3. A legal claim on an estate, for the discharge 
of which the'estate is liable.—SyN. Load; burden; clog ; 
impediment ; check; hinderance. 

EN-CUM’BRANC-ER, n. One who has an encumbrance or 
& legal claim on an estate.— Kent. 

£N.CY€'LIC-AL, a (Gr. eyxuxdrxos.] Circular; sent to 
eo persons or places; intended for many, or for a 
whole order of men; as, an encyclical letter; [used chiefly 
in church affairs.) 

EN CY-CLO-P£'DI-A, p Gr. ev, xuxdos, and xadea.] 

EN-C?-C€LO-P £DI-À, e circle of sciences; a gen- 
eral system of instruction or knowledge. A collection of 
the principal facts, principles, and discoveries in all branch- 
es of scieuce and the arts, digested under proper titles, 
and arranged in alphabetical order. 

EN-CT-ELO-PEK'DIAN, a Embracing: the whole circle of 


learning. 
EN-CY-€LO-PED1€-AL, a. Pertaining to an encyclopedia. 


—Stewart. 

EN-CY-€LO-PE£ DIST, a. The compiler of an encyclopedia, 
or one who assists in such compilation. 

EN-CYST'ED, a. Inclosed in a bag, bladder, or vesicle. 

END, n». (Sax. end, ende, or ende; G. ende] 1. The ex- 
treme point of a line, or of any thing that has more length 
than breadth. 2. The extremity or last part, in general ; 
the close or conclusion; [applied to-time.] 3. The conclu- 
sion or cessation of an action. 4. The close or conclu- 
sion ; as, the end of a chapter. 5. Ultimate state or con- 
dition; final doom. 6. The point beyond which no pro- 
gression can be made. 7. Final determination ; conclu- 
sion of debate or deliberation. 8, Close of life; death; 
decease. 9. Cessation ; period; close of a particular 
state of things. 10. Limit; termination. 11. Destruction. 
12. Cause of death; a destroyer. 13. Consequence ; is- 
sue; result; conclusive event; conclusion. 14. A frag- 
ment, or broken piece; as, ^old odds and ends." — Sha. 
15. The ultimate point or thing at which one aims or di- 
rects his views; purpose intended ; scope ; aim; drift.— 
16. An end, for on end, upright; erect; as, his hair stands 
an end.—17. The vip y earth, in Scripture, are the re- 
motest parts of the e 

END, v. t. 1. To bring to an end or termination. 2. To de- 
stroy; to put to death—Srn. To finish ; close; conclude; 
terminate. 

END, v. i. 1. To come to the ultimate point ; to be finished. 
2. To terminate; to close; to conclude. 3. To cease; to 
come to a close. 

t END'-ALL, n. Final close.—Skak. 

EN-DAM'AGE, v.¢ To bring loss or damage to; to harm; 
to injure ; to mischief; to prejudice. 

EN-DAN'AG ED, pp. Harmed ; injured. 

EN-DAM'AGE-MENT, n. Damage; loss; injury.—Shak. 

EN-DAM‘A-GING, ppr. Harming; injuring. 

EN-DAN'ÓER. v. t. 1. To put in hazard ; to bring into dan- 
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er or peril; to expose to loss or injury. ~ Toincur the 
azard of.— Bacon, 

EN-DAN'ÓERED, pp. Expoacd to loss or in; ury. 

EN-DAN‘GER-ING, ppr. Putting in hazard; exposing to 
loss or injury. 

EN-DAN'GER-ING, n. Injury; damage.— Milton. 

EN-DAN‘GER-MENT, n. Hazard ; danger.—Spenser. 

EN-DEAR,, v. t. 1. To make dear; to make moru beloved. 
2. To raise the price ; [not in use.) 

EN-DEATLED' (en-decrd’), pp.ora. Rendered dear, beloved, 
or more beloved. 

EN-DEAR'ED-NESS, 2. State of bcing endeured. 

EN-D£AR'ING, ppr. ora. Making dear or more beloved. 

EN-DEAR'MENT, n. 1. The cause of love; that which ex. 
cites or increases affection ; particularly, that which ex. 
cites tenderness of affection. 2. The state of being be. 
loved ; tender affection. 

EN-DEAV'OR (en-dev'ur), n. (Norm. devoyer.] An exertion 
of physical strength, or the intellectual powers, toward the 
attainment of an object.—Syn. Effort; attempt; exertion; 
essay ; end ; object. 

EN-DÉAV'OR (en-dev'ur), v.i. 1. To exert physical strength 
or intellectual power for the accomplishment of an ob. 
ject. 2. v.t. To make an attempt to gain; to try to effect 
are To try; attempt; strive; struggle ; labor; essay; 


EN-DÉAV'ORED, pp. Essayed; attempted. 
EN-DEAV'OR-ER, n. One who makes an effort or attempt 
EN-DEAV'OR-ING, ppr. Making an effort or efforts; striv 
ing; essaying ; attempting. 
EN-DE€'A-GON, n. (Gr. c», dexa, and 


Yuwa. A plane fig- 
ure of eleven sides and angles.— Bailey. 


ley. 


ENDED, pp. Brought to an end; terminated. 

EN-DEI€TIE€, a. (Gr. tvóexvuyc to show.] Showing; ex- 
hibiting.—Enfeld. 

EN-DEM'I6, Ut (Gr. evóngaos.] Peculiar to a people or 

EN-DEM'I€-AL, nation. An endemic ase 19 one to 

EN-DENI-AL. $ which tov inhabitants of a particular 


country are pecuiiarly subject, and which seems, there- 
fore, to arise from local cause. 

EN-DEM‘I€, n. A discase of un endemic nature. 

EN-DEMI€-AL-LY, adv. In an endemic manner. 

EN-DENTZE, v.t. To make free; to naturalize ; to admit 
to the privileges of a denizen. (Little used.) 

EN-DEN'I-ZEN, v. & To naturalize.—Ben Jonson. 

ENDER, n. One who ends or finishes. 

END'MOST,a. Furthest; remotest. 

SENT: i See INDICT, INDICTMENT. 

END'ING, ppr. Terminating; closing; concluding. 

END'ING, n. 1. Termination; conclusion.—2. In grammar, 
the terminating syllable or letter of a word. 

END'T-RONS (1-urnz), n.pl Irons on each side of the fire 
See ANDIRONS. 

EN-DITE. See INDITE. 

ENDIVE, n. (Fr. endive.] A plant, a 
cichorium, or succory ; used as a sal 

END'LESS, a. 1. Without end; having no end or conclu- 
sion; [applied to length, and to duration.]—2. In & less 
strict sense, perpetually recurring; scemingly without end; 
as, endless contentions.—The endless screw consists of a 
screw combined with a wheel and axle so that the threads 
of the screw work into the tceth fixed on the periphery of 
the wheel. Branmde.—SyN. Eternal; everlasting; interm- 
inable; infinite; unlimited; incessant; perpetual; unin 
terrupted ; continual. 

END'LESS-LY, adv. 1. Without end or termination. 2 In. 
cessantly ; perpetually ; continually. 

END'LESS-NESS, n. 1. Extension without end or limit. 
2. Perpetuity ; endless duration. 

END'LONG, adv. In a line; with the end forward.—Dry- 
den. [Lite used. 

ENDO-€ARP, n. [ r. evdoy and xafros.) In botany, tho 
inner coat or shell of a fruit.— Lindley, 

EN'DO-ÓEN, n. An endogenous plant. 

EN-DOQ'E-NOUS, a. [Gr. evóoy and yevvaw.) An epithet 
given to that class of piants whose stems aoe oe inter 
nal growth, without distinction of pith, wood, bark . 
as the palm, sugar-cane, &c. 

EN-DO€'TRINE, v. t. To teach ; to indoctrinate. 

EN-DO-PLEU'RA, n. (Gr. evdoy and <x)zupa.] In botany, a 
membrane for the seed of a plant, the innermost when 
there are three. 

EN-DOPH'YL-LOUS, a. (Gr. evdoy, within, and ġvàAor, leaf) 
Within a leaf or shcath. š 

EN'DO-RHI-ZE, ».pl. (Gr. evdoy and Xn.) In botany, plante 
whose radicle elongates downward after rupturing the in- 
tegument of the base. ad 

EN'DO-RHI-ZOUS, ? a. Pertaining to the endorhize.— Ltn 

ele Yeu 
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EN-DORSE'MENT, £ Se [NDOBSE, INDORSENEN 
ENDOS-MOSE, n. |Gr. cvor and wouos, bnpulsion.] Tho 
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tranemixaion of gaseous matter or vapors through mem- 
branes or porous substances inwand.— Brande, 
ENDOS-TUME, a. [Gr. dor and oropa.) Tho passago 
through the inner integument of a sevd, immediately be- 
low the part called the foramen. 
EN-DO, c. t. (Fr. endosser.] To engrave or carve.— 


Spenar. I : 
EN.DOW*, e. t. (Norm. endoucr.) 1. To furnish with a por- 
tion of coods or cetate, called dower ; to settle a dower 
on. 2 To settle on asa permanent provision; to furnish 
with a permanent fund of property. 3. To curich or fur- 
nish with any gift, quality, or culty: to induc; to invest. 
EN-DOW ET’ (en dowd, pp. or a. urnished with a por- 
tion of estate; having dower settled on ; supplied with a 
rmanent fund; induced. : ] . 
EX DOW ER, v. t ' To cndow; to curich with a portion.— 
Waterbou se. . f 
EN.DOW ER, s. One who cnriches with a portion.—Sher- 


wood. N . 
EN-DOWTNG, ppr. Scttliug a dowcr on; furnishing with 
a permanent tund; induing. 

EN-DOW MENT, m. ]. The act of ecttling a dower on a 
woman, or of acttling a fund for the support of a on or 
viear, or of a professor, "e am Thet which is sorea 
appropriated to Ens object 3. That which is given or be- 
stowed on the person or mind by the Creator ; gift of na- 
ture: any quality or faculty bestowed by the Creator. 

EN.DRUDSE' (en-druj) v. t. To make a drudge or slave. 
—Hall. [Not used.] . ; 

EN.D(UE e. & (Fr. enduire; L. induo.] To indue. 

EN.DOE'NENT. Sæ INDUEMENT. 

EN-DCR‘A-BLE, a. That can be borne or suffered. 

EN.DCR'A-BLY, ado. In an enduring manner. 

EN.DCR'ANCE, * 1. Continuance; a state of lasting or 
duration; lastingness ; [nearly obsolete.) 2. A bearing or 
suffering; a continuing under pain or distress without re- 
sistance, or without sinking or yielding to the pressure. 
3. Delay ; a waiting for; [not used.] —SvN. Suffering ; pa- 
tience; fortitude; resignation. 

EN-DCRE, v. £ (Fr. endurer.) 1. To continue in the same 
state without perishing. 92. To sutfer without resistance, 
or without yielding—Syn. To last; remain; continue ; 
abide; bear; brook; submit. 

EN-DORE, v.t. 1. To Support without breaking or yielding 
to force or pressure. 2. To bear with patience; to bear 
without opposition or sinking under the pressure. 3. To 
undergo ; to sustain; (rare) 4. To continue in; [not 
wsed.]J—SYN. To bear; sustain; abide; support; suffer ; 


tolerate. 

EN-DÜR ED' (en-dürd^, pp. Borne; suffered; sustained. 

FN:D0R ER, n. One who bears, suffers, or sustains. 
He or that which continues long. 

EN-DOR‘LNG, ppr. 1. Lasting; continuing without perish- 
ing; bearing; sustaining; supporting with patience, or 
without opposition or yielding. 2. a. Lasting long; per- 
manent. i 

EN-DOR'ING, n. Act of ending; a sustaining. ' 

END'WISE, adv. On the cnd; erectly; in an upright po- 
sition. 2 With the end forward. ` 

t EN'E-CATE, v. t. [L. eneco.) To kill—Hartey. : 

E-NE1D, n. [L. fn A heroic poem, written by Virgil. 

E-Nf'MA, n. [Gr.) Án injection, usually liquid, though 
Sometimes gaseous. 

EN'E-MY, n. (Fr. ennemi.) 1. One who is hostile to anoth- 
er. A private enemy is one who hates another and wishes 
him injury. A public enemy or foe is one who belongs to 
a nation or party at war with another. 2. One who hates 
or dislikes.—3. In theology, and by way of eminence, the 
enemy is the devil; the archfiend.—4. In military affairs, 
the opposing army or naval force in war is called the 
enemy.—SvN. Foe; adversary ; opponent; antagonist. 

EN-ER-G6 ETIE, ta. (Gr. cvepynrexos.) 1. Operating with 

EN-ERGET1€-AL, § force, vigor, and effect. 2. Moving; 
working; active; operative; as, wc must conceive of 
God as eternally energetic.—Syn. Forcible ; powerful ; ef- 
ficacious; potent; vigorous; cffective. 

EN-ERGETIC-AL-LY, adv. With force and vigor; with 
energy and effect. 

t EN-ER'61I€, la. Having energy or great power in ef- 

I EN-ER'GI€-AL, $  fect.—Collins. 

ENER.OIZE, v. i. To act with force ; to operate with vig- 
or; to act in producing an cffect. 

EN'ER-OIZE, v. t. To give strength or force to; to give ac- 
tive vigor to. 

ENER-GIZED, pp. Invigorated. 

ENERGIZ-ER. a. He or that which gives energy; he or 
that which acts in producing an effcct. 

ENERGIZ-ING, ppr. Giving energy, force, or vigor; act- 
ing with force. 

EN-ER'‘GU-MEN, n. (Gr. evepyouucyos, one wrought upon.) 

raon under possession of the devil ; a demoniac. 


2. 
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er; tho powcr of operating, whether exerted or not, 
Power exerted; vigorous operation. 3. Effectual opera 
tion; strength or force producing the effuct. 4. Strength 
of expression ; force of uttcrance.—Syn. Force; power, 
vigor; strength; spirit; life; resolution; efficiency; po 
tency. 

E-NERV'ATE, a. Weakened; weak; without strength or 


force. 

E-NERV"ATE, v. t. (L. enervo.) 1. To deprive of strength; 
to rendcr feeble. 2. To cut the nerves.—Syn. To weak 
en; enfccble; unncrve; debilitate. 

Eee pr.ora. Weakened; enfcebled ; cmascu- 
ated. 

E-NERV‘Z-TING, ppr. ora. Depriving of strength, force, ot 
visor; weakening; cnfccbling. 

EN-ER-VA'TION, x. 1. The act of weakening, or reducing 
strength. 2. The state of being weakened ; ctfeminacy. 
E-NERVE' (e-nerv). v.t To weaken the same as encrvata. 

E-NERV ED'. See ENERVATED. 

E-NERVING. See ENERVATING. 

^ REALE (üng-fá-meel). In a family state; domestic 

Iy — 

EN-FAM'SH, v. t. To famish. See FA»tISH. 

EN-FEE'BLE, v.e To deprive of strength; to reduce the 
strength or force of —Syn. To weaken ; debilitate ; enerv 


ate. 

EN FEE BUED, pp.ora. Weakened; deprived of strength 
or vigor. 

EN-FEE'BLE-MENT, n. The act of weakening; cnervation. 
— P. 

EN-FEE'BLING, ppr. ora. Weakening; dcbilitating; enerv- 
ating. 

EN-FEL‘ONED, a. Fierce; cruel—Spenser. 

* EN-FEOFF" (en-fef), v. t. (Law L. feofo.] 1. To give ona 
a feud; hence, to invest with a fee; to give to another 


any corporcal hcreditament, in fee simple or fee tail, b 
Ser ofscizin. 2. To surrender or give up; [not used. 
* EN-FEOFF ED’ (en-feft), pp. Invested with the fee of any 


corporeal hereditament. 

* EN-FEOFFING (en-fef‘fing), ppr. Giving to one the fee 
simple of any corporeal hcreditament. 

* EN-FEOFF'MENT, n. 1. The act of giving the fee simple 
of an estate. 2. The instrument or deed by which one is 
invested with the fee of an estate. 

EN-FETTER, v.t. To fetter; to bind in fetters.— Shak 

EN-FETTERED, pp. Bound with fetters. 

EN-FETTER-ING, ppr. Binding with fetters. 

EN-FEVER, v.t. To excite fever in.— Seward. 

t EN-FIERCE, v. t. To make fierce.-—Spenser. 

EN-FI-LADE’, x. [Fr.] Aline or straight passage ; or the sit 
uation of a place which may be seen or scoured with shot 
all the length of a line, or in the direction of a line. 

EN-FI-LADE’, v.t. To pierce, scour, or rake with shot, in 
Ts direction of a line, or through the whole length of a 

e. 

EN-FI-LADED, pp. or a. Pierced or raked in a line. 

EN-FI-LAD'ING, Pp. Piercing or sweeping in a line. 

EEN FIRE, v.t. To inflame; to set on fire.—Spenser. 

seb sei v.t. To harden; to establish in any practice. 

EN-FORCE, v. t. [Fr. exforcir.] 1. To give strength to; to 
strengthen ; to invigorate. 2. To make or gain by force ; to 
force; as, to enforce obedience. 3. To put in act by vio- 
lence ; to drive.—Shak. 4. To insti ; to urgeon ; to ani- 
mate. 5. To urge with energy ; to give force to; to reas 
on the mind; as, to enforce an argument. 6.'l'o compel; to 
constrain; to force. 7. To put in execution; to cause to 
take cffect; as, to enforce the laws. 8. To press with s 
char, 9. To prove; to evince. 

t EN-FORCE', v. £ To attempt by force. 

t EN-FORCE’, n. Force; strength; power.—Milton. 

EN-FORCE'A-BLE, a. That may be enforced. 

EN-FORCED’ (en-fórst), pp. Strengthened; gained by 
force; driven; compelled; urged ; carried into effect. 

EN.FORC'ED.LY, adv. By violence; not by choice.—Shak. 

EN-FÓRCE'MENT, n. The act of enforcing; compul- 
sion; force applied. 2. That which gives force, energy. 
or effect; sanction. 3. Motive of conviction; urgent evi 
dence. 4. Pressing exigence; that which urges or con- 
strains.—5. In a general sense, any thing which compels or 
constrains. 6. A putting in execution, as law. 

EN-FORCER, ^. One who compels, constrains, or urges, 
one who effccts by violence; one who carrics into effect 

EN-FORC‘ING, ppr. Giving force or strength; compelling , 
urging; constraining; putting in execution. 

EN-FORN’, v. t. To form; to fashion, See Form. 

EN-FOUL'DER ED, a. (Fr. foudroyer.)  Mixcd with light 
ning.—Spenser. 

EN-FRAN’CHISE, v. t. 1. To sct free; to liberate from 
slavery. 2. To make free of a city, corporation, or state; 
to admit to the privileges of a freeman. 3. To frce orre 
lease from custody. 4. To naturalize; to dcnizen; tore 
ceive as denizens. 
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EN.FRAN'CHIS ED, pp. or a. 1. Sct free; releascd from 
bondage. 2. Admitted to the rights and privilcges of frec- 


wen. 

EN-FRAN'CHISE-MENT, n. 1. Release from slavery or 
custody. 2. The admission of persons to the frecdom of 
a corporation or state; investiture, with the privileges of 
free citizens. 

EN-FRAN'CHIS-ER, n. One who enfranchises. 

EN-FRAN'CHIS-ING, ppr. Setting free from slavery or 
custody ; admitting to the privileges of free citizens. 

t EN-FRO^WARD, v. t. To make froward or perverse. 

'EN-FROZ'EN, a. Frozen; congcalcd.—Spenser. 

EN-GiGE, v. t. (Fr. engager.) 1. To make liable for a 
debt to a creditor; to bind one's self as surety. 2. To 
pawn; to stuke as a pledge. 3. To enlist; to bring into a 
party. 4. To embark in an affair. 5. To gain; to win 
ond attach ; to draw to.— Waller. 6. To unite and bind 
by contract or promise; as to engage one's self to a 
young lady. 7. To attract and fix. 8. To occupy ; to em- 
ploy assiduously. 9. To attack in contest; to encounter. 

EN-GAGE’,, v.i. 1. To encounter; to begin to fight; to at- 
tack in conflict. 2 To embark in any business; to take a 
coucern in; to undertake. 3. To promise or pledge one's 
word; to bind one's self. 

EN-GAGED’ (en-g&jd^. pp. or a. Pledged; promised; en- 
Usted; gained and attached ; attracted and fixed; embark- 
ed; earnestly employed ; zealous.— aged columns, in 
architecture, columns sunk partly into walls to which 
they are attached ; they always stand out at least one half 
their thickness.— Bra 

EN-GAGED.-LY, adv. With earnestness; with attachment. 

EN-GAG'ED-NESS, 2. The state of being seriously and 
earnestly occupied ; zeal; animation.—Flint’s Massillon. 

EN-GAGE'MENT, n. 1. The act of pawning, pledging. or 
making liable for debt. 2. Obligation by agreement or 
contract; as, an engagement to be married. 3. Adher- 
ence to a party or cause; partiality. 4. Employment of 
one's time and attention. 5. Employment in fighting ; 
the contlict of armies or fleets ; battle; a general action. 
6. Obligation; motive; that which engages.—SYN. Avo- 
cation: business ; employment ; occupation ; promise ; 
contract ; word ; battle ; combat; fight; contest. 

EN-GAÓ'ER, & One who enters into an engagement or 


agreement 

EN-GiGING, 1. Pawning; making liable for debt; 
enlisting ; bringing into a p or cause ; promising ; 
binding. 2. a. Winning; attractive ;' tending to draw the 
attention or the affcctions; pleasing —Engaging and dis- 
engaging machinery, is that in which one part is alter- 
nately attached to or separated from another part, as oc- 
casion ma uire. 

EN-GAG1NG-LY, adv. In a manner to win the affections. 


t EN-GAL'LANT, v. t. To make a gallant of. — Ben Jon- 


son. 

I EN-GAOL/’ (en-jále^), v. t. To imprison.—Shak. 

t EN-GAR'BOIL, e. t. To disorder. 

EN-GXR'LAND, v. t. To encircle with a garland. 

EN-GAR'RI-SON, v. t. To furnish with a garrison ; to de- 
fend or protect by a garrison.— Biskop Hall. 

t EN-.GAS'TRI-MUTH, n. (Gr. c», yaornp, and uv0oç.] A 
ventriloquist. 

EN-GEN’DER, v. t. (Fr. engendrer.) 1. To get between the 
different sexes; to form in embryo. 2. To cause to ex- 
ist; to cause to bring forth; as, to engender strifea— 
Syn. To breed ; generate ; produce ; occasion; call forth; 
Cause; create. 

EN-GEN’DER, v. i. To be caused or produced. 

EN-GEN'DERED, pp. Begotten; caused; produced. 

EN-GEN'DER-ER, x. He or that which engenders. 

EN-GENDER-ING, ppr. Begetting; causing to be ; produc- 


ing. 

EN-GILD’, v. t. To gild; to brighten.—Shak. 

EN'GINE, n. [Fr. engin.] 1. In mechanics, a compound ma- 
chine, or artificial instrument, composed of different parta, 
and intended to produce some etfect by the help of the 
mechanical powcrs; as a pump, a windlass, a capstan, a 
firc-engine, a steam-engine. 2. A military machine ; asa 
battering-ram, &c. 3. Any instrument; that by which 
any effect ís produced. 4. A machine for throwing water 
to extinguish fire; a fire-engine. 5. Means; any thing 
used to effect a p se. 6. An agent for another; [wsu- 
ally ín an ill sense. 

EN’GINE-MAN, n. À man who manages the engine, as in 
steamers and steam-cara, 

EN-OI-NEER’, n. (Fr. ingenieur.) 1. In the military art, a 
person skilled in mathematics and mechanics, who forms 
plans of works for otfense or defense, and marks out the 
ground for fortifications.— Civil engineers arc employed in 
delineating plans, and superintending the construction of 
other public works, as aqueducts and canals. 2. One who 
manages engines or artillery. 

EN-GI-NEER'ING, n. The business of an engineer. 


EN'GINE-RY (en‘jin-ry),”. 1. The act of managing engines | EN-GROSSING, ppr. 1. Taking 
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or artillery. 2. Engines in gencral; artillery ; : 

Ë om y 3. Machitation: p amenta 

tD’, v. t. To surround; to encircle; to Lesa 

EN-GIRD'ED, ? nes 

EN-GIRT, pp. or a. Surrounded; encompasscd. 

EN-GIRD'ING, ppr. Encircling ; surrounding. 

EN’GI-S€OPE, n. (Gr. cyyus and exoxcw.) A kind of mi 
croscope; the compound microscope.— Prictkard. 

EN-GLAJ, v. t. To make glad; to cause to rejoice. 

t EN-GLAIM ED' (en-glimd), a. Furred ; clammy. 

EN"GLAND (ing’gland). See ENoLIsH. 

EN"GLE, n. A gull; a put; a bubble. 

EN*GLISH (ing'glish), a. (Sax. Exglisc, from Engles, An- 
gles, a tribe of Germans, who setticd in Britain, und gave 
it the name of England.) Belonging to England, or to its 

E OLISH 0 giek Th le of 
N"GLI nggiieh), n. 1. The people of England. 2 
The language of England, or of the English sation: 

EN"GLISH, v. t. To translate into the English language. 

EN"GLISH ED (ing’glisht), pp. Rendered into English. 

EN"GLISH-RY, n. "The state of being an Englishman. 

EN-GLOOM', v. t. To make gloomy. 

EN-GLUT,, v. t. (Fr. engloutir.) 1. To awallow.—Ack. 2 
To fill; to guts 

EN-GLUTTED, pp. Glutted; filled. 

EN-GLUT"TING, ger. Glutting. 

EN-GORE, v. t. To pierce; to gore.—Spenser. See Gore. 

EN-GORÓE' (en-gorj^, v. t. [Fr. engorger.) To swallow; 
to devour; to gorge; properly, to swallow with greedi. 
ness, or in large quantities. 

EN-GORÓE' (en-gorj), v. É To devour; to feed with eager- 
ness or voracity.— Milton. 

EN-GORG ED’ (en-gorjd^, pp. Swallowed with greedinese, 
or in large draughts. 

EN-GORÓE'MENT (en-gorj‘ment), n. The act of swallow- 
ing dily; a devouring with voracity. 

EN-GORÓ'ING, ppr. Swallowing with voracity. 

EN-GRAFT, v. t. To ingraft, which see. 

EN-GRAIL’. v. t [Fr. engréler.] In heraldry, to varicgate ; 
to spot, as with hail; to indent or make ragged at tho 
edges: to indent in curve lines. 

EN-GRAIL ED (en-gráld^, pp. Variegated ; spored, 

EN-GRAIL'MENT, n. The ring of dots round the edge of a 
medal.— Brande. 

EN-GRAIN’, v. & To dye in grain, or in the raw material; 
to dye ep 

EN-GRAIN ED’ (en-gràánd^, pp. Dye in the grain. 

EN-GRAIN'TNG, ppr. Dyeing in the grain. 

EN-GRAP'PLE, v. t. To grapple; to seize and hold; to 
closc in and hold fast. 

EN-GRXSP', v. t To seize with a clasping hold ; to hold fast 
by inclosing or embracing; to gripe. 

EN-GRA VE. v. t. ; pret. engraved ; pp. engraved or engraver. 
(Fr. graver.) 1. To cut, as metals, stones, or other hard 
substances, with a chisel or graver ; to cut figures, letters, 
or devices on stone or metal; to mark by incisions. 2 
To picture or represent by incisions; 3. To imprint; to 
impress deeply ; to infix, as on the memory. 4. To bury; 
to deposit in the grave; to inter; to inhume; [obs.] 

EN-GRAV ED', M pp.ora. Cut or marked, as with a chisel 

EN-GRAV'EN, j or graver; imprinted ; deeply impressed. 

EN-GRAVE'MENT, n. Engraved work; act of engraving. 

EN-GRAV'ER, n. One who engraves; a cutter of letters, 
figures, or devices on stone, metal, or wood ; a sculptor ; 
a carver. 

EN-GRAV'ER-Y,m. The work ofan engraver. (Little used.) 

EN-GRAV'ING, ppr. Cutting or marking stones or metals 
with a chisel or graver ; imprinting. 

EN-GRAV'ING, n. The act or art of engraving; particular- 
ly, the art of producing figures or designs on metal, &c., 
by incision or corrosion, for the purpose of being subse- 
quently printed on paper. 2. A print; an impression 
from an engraved plate. 

EN-GRIEVE’, v. t. To grieve; to pain. See GRIEVE. 

EN-GROSS,, v. t. (Fr. engrossir.] 1. Primarily, to make thick 
or gross; to thicken; (not used.) 2. To make larger; to 
increase in bulk; [not used.] 3. To seize in the gross; to 
take the whole; as to engross the thoughts. 4. To pur- 
chase, with a view to sell again, either the whole or large 
quantities of commodities in market, for the purpose of 
making a profit by enhancing the price. 5. To copy in a 
large hend ; to write a fair, correct copy, in largo or dia- 
tinct, legible characters. 6. To take or assume in undue 
quantities or degrees.—Syn. To absorb; swallow up; oo- 

dE lay hold of; to forestall; monopolize. 

EN-GROSSED’ (en-grést’), pp. or a. Made thick; takcn in 
the whole ; purchased in large quantities for sale; written 
in large, fair characters. 

EN-GROSS'ER, n. He or that which takes the whole; @ 
person who purchascs the whole or such quantities of er. 
ticles in a market as to raise the price. 2. One who cop 
les a writing in large, fair characters. 

the whole; buying com 
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tuodities in mch qanntities as to raise the price in market. 
2. Writing correct copics in large, fair characters. 

EN-GROSS1NG, w. 1. The copying of a writing in fair and 
legible character. 2. The buying up of large quantitics 
of a commodity, in order to raise thc price.—Brande. 

EN-GROSS MENT, n. 1. The act of cngroesing ; the act of 
taking the whole. 2 ‘The appropriation of things in the 
groze. or in exorbitant quanttice; exorbitant acquisition. 

EN-GUXRD, c. 2 To guard; to defcnd.—Shak. 

FN: GULF. v... To absorb or swallow up in a gulf. 

EN-GULF ED' (cn-gultt). pp. Swallowed up in n whirlpool, 
or in a deep abyss or gulf. 

EN-GULFANG, ppr. Swallowing np in a whirlpool or abyss. 

EN-GUI FMENT, » An absorption in a gulf, or deep cav- 
em, or vortex. 

EN-HANCE’ (cn-bine), e. t. (Norm. enhauncer.) 1. To raise ; 
to lift; [oba] 2 To raise to a higher point; to advance; 
to hcighten; (applied to prices, qualities, and cnjoyments.) 
3. To increase; to acgravate; at, to enhance guilt. 

EN-IIANCE, e.d To be raised ; to swell; to grow larger. 

EN-HANCED' (en.hünst), pp. or a. Raised; advanced ; 
hcichtened ; increascd. 

EN-HANCE'MENT, w. 1. Rise; increase; augmentation. 
2 Incrcasc ; aggravation. 

EN-HANC'ER, n. One who enhances; he or that which 
raiecs price, Ke. i 

EN-HANC'ING, ppr. Raising; increasing; augmenting ; ag- 
gravatinz. 

EN-HARBOR, e. i. To dwell in or inhabit.— Browne. 

EN-HARD'EN, e. t.. To harden; to encourage.—Howell. 

EN.HAR-MON'I€, a. In music, nn epithet applied to such a 
spccirs of composition ns proceeds on very emall intervals. 

E-NIG'MA, n. [L. enigma.) A dark saying, in which some 
known thing is concealed under obscure language; an ob- 
scure question ; a riddle—Johnson.—Encyc. 

E-NIG-MATIE, a. 1. Relating to or containing a rid- 

E-NIG-MATI€-AL, § dle; obscure; darkly expressed ; 
ambicuous. 2. Obscurely conceived or apprehended. 

E-NIG-MAT'I€-AL-LY, adv. In an obscure manner. 

E-NIG'MA-TIST, n. A maker or dealer in enigmas and rid- 
dles.— Addison. 

EDIO tp v.i To utter or form enigmas; to deal in 

ce. 

E-NIG-MA-TOGRA-PHY, ? n. (Gr. atviyua and ypagw, or 

F-NIG-MA-TOL'O-6Y, $ Aoyos.] e art of making 
and solving riddles. 

EN-JAIL’, v. t. To put into Jail.—Smart. 

EN-JOIN’. v. t. (Fr. enjoindre.] 1. To order or direct with 
urgency; to admonish or instruct with authority ; to com- 
mand; to prescribe. Says Johnson, “This word is more 
authoritative than direct, and less imperious than com- 
mand. '—2, In law, to forbid judicially ; to issue or direct 
a legal injunction to etop proceedings. 

EN-JOINED' (cn-joind), pp. Ordered; directed; admon- 
ished with authority ; commanded. 

EN-JOIN'ER, n. One who cnjoins. 

EN-JOINING. Ordcring ; directing. — Brown. 

EN-JOIN MENT, n. Direction; command; authoritative 
admonition. 

EN-JOY' r. t. (Fr. jouir.) 1. To feel or perceive with pleas- 
ure; to take pleasure or satisfaction in the possession or 
experience of. 2. To possess with satisfaction; to take 
pleasure or delight in the posseasion of. 3. To have, pos- 

sess, and use with satisfaction; to have, hold, or occupy, 
28 a eood or profitable thing, or as something desirable. 

ENJOY, e. i. To live in happiness.—Milon. (Unusual. 

EN-JOY'A-BLE, a. Capable of being enjoyed.— Pope. 

ENJOYED' (en-joyd^, pp. Perceived with pleasure or sat- 
isfaction ; posscssed or used with pleasure; occupied 
with content. 

EN-JOY'ER, n. One who enjoys. 

EN-JOYING, ppr. Feeling with pleasure; possessing with 
eatiefartion. 

EN-JOY'MENT, n. 1. A state of pleasurable sensation. 2. 
Posecssion with satisfaction ; occupancy of any thing good 
or dcrirable.—Syw. Pleasure; sa tion; gratification ; 
fruition; happiness. 

EN-RIN'DLE, v. t. 1. To kindle; to eet on fire; to inflame, 
2. To excite ; to rouse into action ; to inflame. 

EN-KIN'DLED (-kin'dld), pp. Seton fire; inflamed; roused 
into action: excited. 

EN-KIN'DLING, ppr. Setting on fire; inflaming ; rousing ; 
exciting. 

EN-LACE’. fee INLACE. 

EN-LXRIY. v. t. To cover with lard or grease; to baste. 

EN-LXRIYED, pp. Basted with lard. 

EN-LARIING, ppr. Greasing. 

ZN-LARGE’ (en-lárj), e. t. 1. To make greater in quantity 
or dimensions; to extend in limits, brcadth, or size; to 
sxpand in bulk. 2. “o dilate; to expand, as with joy or 
love. 3. To expand; to make more comprchensivc. 4. 
To increase in appearance; to magnify to the eye. 5. To 


set at liberty; to release from coufinemcnt or pressure. : 
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6. To extend in a discourse; to diffuse in cloquence: 
with a reciprocal pronoun ; (rave.] 7. To angment; to in- 
crease ; to make large or larger.— To enlarge the heart, tn 
make liberal and charitable. 

EN-LARGE,, (en-lürj), v. i. 1. To grow large or larger; to 
extend; to dilatc; to expand. 2. To be diffuse in speak 
ing or writing; to cxpatiate. 3. To cxaggerate. 

EN-LXRGED’ (en-larjd), pp. or a. Increased in bulk; ex 
tended in dimensions; expanded; dilated; augmented; 
releaecd from continemcut or straits. 

EN-LXRÓ'ED.LY, adv. With cniargc nent.—Montagu. 

EN-LARGE’NENT, n. 1. Increase of size or bulk, rca! or 
apparent; extension of dimensions or limits; augmenta 
tion; dilatation; expansion. 2. Expansion or extension, 
(applied to the mind, to knowledge, or to the intellectual 
ers, by which the mind comprehends a wider range of tdeas 
or thought.) 3. Expansion of the heart, by which it be- 
comes more benevolent and charitable. 4. Release from 
confincment, servitude, distress, or straits —Esther, iv. 5. 
Diffusiveness of speech or writing: an cxpatiating on a par- 
ticular subject; a wide range of discourse or argument. 

EN-LARG’ER, n. He or that which enlarges, increases, ex- 
tends, or < igo an amplifier. 

EN-LARGING, ppr. Increasing in bulk; extending in di. 
mensions; expanding; making free or liberal; speaking 
diffusively. 

EN-LARG'ING, n. Enlargement. 

EN-LIGHT' (en-lite), v. t. To illuminate; to enlighten. - 
Pope. [Rarely used. 

EN-LIGHT"'EN (en-lit^n), v. t. [Sax. enliMan.) 1. To make 
light; to shed light on ; to supply with light; to Muminate. 
2. To quicken ^n the faculty of vision; to cnable to see 
more clearly 3. To gire light; to give clearer views; to 
illuminate; to instruct; to enable to sce or comprehend 
truth. 4. To illuminate with divine knowledge, or a knowl- 
cdge of the truth. 

EN-LIGHT'EN ED (en.lt'nd), pp. or a. Rendered light; Ù- 
wma i instructed; informed; furnished with clear 

ews. 

EN-LIGHT'EN.ER, ^. One who illuminates; he or that 
which communicates light to the eye or clear views to 
the mind. 

EN-LIGHTEN-ING (en-litn-ing), ppr. or a. 
grins light to; instructing. 

EN-LIGHT'EN-MENT (en-lit‘n-), n. Act of enlightening 
state of being enlightened or instructed. 

EN-LINK’, v. t. To chain to; to connect.— Shak. 

EN-LIST, v.t. Literally, to enter a name on alist. Hence, 
1. To engage in public service, by entering the name in a 
register; as, to enlist soldiers.—2. In a wider sense, to unite 
firmly to a cause; to employ in advancing some object; 
as, to enlist persons of all clasees in the cause of trath. 

EN-LIST’, v.t 1. To engage in public service, by subecrib- 
ing articles or enrolling one's name.—2. In a wider sense, to 
enter hcnrtily into a cause, as one devoted to its interests. 

EN-LISTED, pp. Enrollcd for service, chiefly military. 

EN-LISTING, I. Enrolling for service. 

s% 


Muminating , 


EN-LISTMEN 1. The act of enlisting. 2. The writ 
ing by which a soldier is bound, 
t EN-LIVE', v. t. To animate ; to make alive.—Bp. Hall. 


EN-LIV'EN (en-liv'n), v. t. 1. To give action or motion to; 
to make vigorous or active. 2. To give spirit or vivacity 
to; to make sprightly. 3. To make cheerful, gay, or joy- 
ous.— Syn. To animate; inspire; exhilarate; cheer ; in- 
spirit ; vivify; gladden ; invigorate. 

EN-LIV’ENED (en-liv'nd), pp. Made more active ; excited; 
animated ; made cheerful or gay. 

EN-LIV'EN-ER, n. He or that which enlivens or animates 
he or that which invigorates. 

EN.LIV'EN-ING, ppr. or a. Giving life, spirit, or animation ; 
inspiring; invigorating; making vivacious, sprightly, or 


cheerful. 
EN-LU'MINE, v. t. To ilumine; to enlighten. 
EN. MXR'BLE, v. t. To make hard as marble; to harden. 


EN-MAR'BLED, pp. Hardened.— Hall. 
EN-MAR'BLING, ppr. Making hard, like marble. 
EN MÄSSE (üng-müss), (Fr. In the mass or whole 


body. 

EN.MESEY, v.t. Tonet; to entangle; to entrap.—SAak. 

EN-MEW’. See ExMMEW. 

EN'MI-TY, n. (Fr. inimitié) 1. The quality of being an en- 
emy ; the opposite of friendship; unfriendly dispositions. 
It expresses more than aversion, and less than malice, and 
differs from d ure in denoting a fixed or rooted ha- 
tred, whereas displeasure is more transient. 2 A state of 
oppoeition.—SvN. Hostility; animosity; hatred; ill-will 

malignity; malevolence. 

OSSED’ (en-most), a. Covered with moss. 
tEN-MOVE. See EmMoveE. 

EN-NE-A-CON-TA-HEDRAL, a. (Gr. cvveynxovra and cópa.] 
Having ninety faces.—Cleaveland. 

EN'NE-A-GON, n. (Gr. evvca and ywvia.) In geometry, a 
polygon or plane figure with nine sides or nine angles. 
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EN-NE.AN'DRI.A, n. pl. (Gr. c»vta and avnp.) In botany, a 
term denoting a class of p'ants having nine stamens. 

EN DEANT OS l. Having nino stamens. 

EN.NE A.PETAL-OUS, a. (Gr. cvvca and weradov.) Having 
ninc petals or flower-leaves. 

EN-NE-ATIO, — 3a. (Gr. cvvea.} Enneatical days are ev- 

F.N-NE-ATIE€-AL, 5 ery ninth day of a disease.. Enneatic- 
al years are every ninth year of a man's life. 

tL EN-NEW', o.¢ To make new.—Skelion. ` 

EN-NO'BLE, v. t. (Fr. ennoblir.] 1. To make noble; to raise 
to nobility. 2. To clevate in degree, qualities, or oxcel- 
lence; as, virtue ennobles the mind. 3. To make famous 
or illustrious. Bacon—Syn. To raise; dignify; exalt; 
elevate; aggrandize. 

EN NO'BLED, pp. Raised to the rank of nobility ; dignified ; 
exalted in rank, exoellence, or value. 

EN-NÜBLE-MENT, n. 1. The act of advancing to nobility. 
2. Exaitation ; elevation in degree or excellence. 

EN-NO'BLING, ppr. or a. Advancing to the rank of a noble- 
man; exalting; "pg 2 : 

EN-NUP (üng-wec), n. Fry Dullness of spirit, languor, or 
uneasiness, connected with a feeling of disgust. — SYN. 
Wearineeas ; heaviness; lassitude; me pechey: 

EN-O-DATION, n. [L. enodatio.] 1. The act of clearing of 
knots, or of untying. 2. Solution of a difficulty; [little 


ENODE, a. (L. enodis.] In botany, destitute of knots or 
joints; knotlesa. 

E-NODE', v.t. [L. enodo.] To clear of knots; to make clear. 

E-NOD'ED, pp. Cleared of knots. 

E-NODING, ppr. Making clear of knots. 

E-NOM'O-TXR€H, n. The commander of an enomoty. 

E-NOM'O-TY, n. (Gr. evwyorca.) In. Lacedemon, anciently, 
a body of soldiers, supposed to be thirty-two.—Mitford. 

tE-NORN’. See ENORMOUS. 

E-NOR'MI-TY, n. (L. enormitas.] 1. Any wrong, irregular, 
vicious, or sinful act, either in rent or morals. 2. 
Atrocious crime ; flagitious villainy. 3. Atrociousness; ex- 
cessive degree of crime or guilt. 

€-NOR'MOUS, a. (L. enormis.| 1. Going beyond the usual 
measure or rule. 2. Excursive; beyond the limits of a 

lar figure. 3. Great beyond the common measure; 
excessive. 4. Exceeding, in bulk or height, the common 
measure. 5. Irregular; confused; disordered; unusual. 
—Syn. Huge; vast; immoderate; excessjve ; immense; 
proai ous; outrageous ; heinous. 

E-NOR'MOUS-LY, adv. Excessively; beyond measure. 

E-NOR'MOUS-NESS, n. The state of being enormous or 
excessive; greatness beyond measure. 

E-NOUGH’ (e-nuf^, a. (Sax. genog, genoh.) That satisfies 
desire, or gives content; that may answer the purpose; 
that is adequate to the wants.—Syn. Sufficiency ; plenty ; 
abundance. 

E-NÓUGH' (enuf), n. 1. A sufficiency; a quantity of a 
s which satisfies desire, or is adequate to the wanta. 
2. That which is equal to the powers or abilities. 

ENOUGH (e-nuf), adv. 1. Sufficiently ; in a quantity or 
degree that satisfies, or is equal to the desires or wants. 2. 
Fully; quite; denoting a slight augmentation of the pos- 
itive degree. 3. Sometimes it denotes diminution, delicate- 
ly expressing rather less than is desired; such a quantity 
or de as cominands acquiescence rather than full sat- 
isfaction. 4. An exclamation denoting sufficiency. 

&-NOUNCE (e-nouns), v. t. (Fr. enoncer.] To utter; to pro- 
nounce ; to declare.—Horsely. [Little used.) 

E-NOUNCED’ (e-nounst), pp. Uttered; pronounced. 

E-NOUNCE'MENT, n. Act of enouncing. 

E-NOUNCING, Uttering; pronouncing. 

E-NOW’, the old plural of enough, is nearly obsolete. 

EN PAS'SANT (üng.pls'süng), [Fr.] In passing; by the 
way. 

EN-PIERCE’. See Emprerce. 

f EN-QUI€K’EN, v. t. To quicken; to make alive. 

EN-QUIRE, more properly, inquire, which see, and its de- 
rivatives. 

tEN-RACE, v. t. To implant.—Spenser. 

EN-RAGE,; v. t. (Fr. enrager.) To excite rage in; to pro- 
voke to fury or madness; to make furious.—Syn. To ir- 
ritate; incense; inflame; exasperate; provoke; anger; 
incite; aggravate. 

KN-RAQ ED (en-rájd^, pp. or a. Made furious; exasperated ; 

EN RAGING pyr Exs 

- , ppr. Exasperating; provoking to madness. 

| EN-RANGE' v. t. To put. in order: to rove OVET SE 

EN-RANK', v.t. To place in ranks or order.— Shak. 

EN-RANKED' (-rankt). pp. Placed in a rank, or in ranks. 

EN-RANK'ING, ppr. Placing in a rank, 

EN-RAPT", pp. or a. Carried or borne away with overpow- 
ering emotion ; in an ecstasy.—Shak. [Poetic] 
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EN-RAP'TUR-ING, ppr. or a. Transporting with pleasurn. 
EN-RAV'ISH, v. t. To throw into abus to K innoar 
with delight; to enrapture.— Spenser. " 
EN-RAV'ISU ED (-ravisht), pp. Transported with delight. 
EN-RAV'ISH-ING, ppr. or a. Throwing into ecstasy. 
EN-RAV'ISII-ING-LY, adv. Ina manner to curavish, or pro- 
ducc an ecstasy of delight. 
EN-RAV‘ISH-MENT, n. Ecstasy of delight; rapture. 
EN-REÓG'IS-TER, v. t. [Fr. enregistrer.) To register; to cn 
roll or record.—Spenser. 
EN-REQ'IS-TERED, pp. Entered in a roll. 
EN-REG'I3-TER-ING, ppr. Enrolling; recording. 
EN-RHEUM; v. i (Fr. enrkusaer.] To have rheum through 


cold. 

EN-RICH', v. t. (Fr. enrichir.] 1. To make rich, wealthy, 
or opulent; to supply with abundant property. 2. To 
fertilize ; to supply with the nutriment of plants, and ren- 
der productive, as land. 3. To store; to supply with an 
abundance of any thing desirable, as the mind with infor. 
mation. 4. To supply with any thing splendid or orne 
mental, as a literary production with imagery. 

EN-RICHED (en-ric . Made rich or wealthy; fertil- 
ized; Fupphed with that which is desirable, useful, or or- 
namenta 

ENRICHING ppr. Making opulent; fertilizin lyin 

SN- , Ppr. opulent; i ; su 
with what is splendid, wi den didamentd. oe 

EN-RICH'NENT. n. Augmentation of wealth; amplifica- 
tion; improvement; the addition of fertility or ornament. 

EN-RIDGE’ (en-rij), v. & To form into ridges.—Shak. 

EN-RING', v. & To encircle: to bind.—Shak. 

EN-RIP'EN (en-rip'n), v.t. To ripen; to bring to perfection. 

EN-RIVE, v.t. To rive; to cleave ser. 

EN-ROBE, v. £. To clothe with rich attire; to invest. 

EN-ROBED’ (en-róbd^, pp. Attired ; invested. 

EN-ROBING, ppr. Investing; attiring. 

EN-RO€K’MENT, n. A mass of large stones thrown in ag 
random, to form the basis of piers, breakwaters, &c.— 
Buchanan. 

EN-ROLL', v. t. (Fr. enróler.| 1. To write in a roll or regis- 
ter; to insert a name or enter in a list or catalogue. 2. 
To record ; to insert in records; to leave in writing. 3. 
To wrap; to involve; [»ot used.) 

EN-ROLL ED' (en-róld^), pp. Inserted in a roll or register; 
recorded. 

EN-ROLL'ER, n. He that enrolls or registers. 

EN-ROLL'ING, Inserting in a register ; recording. 

EN-ROLL'MENT, 2. 1. A register; a record; a writing in 
which any thing is recorded. 2. The act of enrolling. 

EN-ROOT, v, t. To fix by the root; to fix fast. 

EN-ROOTED, pp. Fixed by the root ; planted or fixed deep. 

EN-ROOT'ING, ppr. Fixing by the root; planting deep. 

f EN-ROUND, v. t. To environ; to surround; to inclose. 

EN ROUTE (üng-root). (Fr.] Upon tlie road; in progress. 

ENS, n. (L. ens.) Entity; being; existence.—Among the 
old chemists, the concentrated power, virtue, or efficacy of 
any thing. [Lite used. 

tEN-SAFE’, v.t. To render safe.—W. Bell. 

EN-SAM'PLE, n. [L. um.) Anexample; a pattern or 
model for imitation. [Rarely used.) 

EN-SAM'PLE, v. t. To exemplify; to show by example. 

Seldom used.) 
-SAN"GUINE (-sang’gwin), v. t. [L. sanguis.) To stain 
or cover with blood; to smear with gore. 

EN-SAN"GUINED, pp. ora. Suffased or stained with blood. 

EN'SATE, a. (L. ensis.) Having sword-shaped leaves. 

ENSCHEDULE, v. & To insert in aschedule.—Shak. Sus 
ScHEDULE. 

EN-8€ONCE' (en-skons^, v. t. To cover or shelter, as with 
a sconce or fort; to protect; to secure, or hide. 

EN-8€ONCE D' (en-skonst), pp. Covered or sheltered, as 
by a sconce or fort; protecteo : secured. 

EN-SE€ONC'ING, gr. vering or aheltering, as by a fort. 

EN-SEAL’, v. t. To eer; to fix a seal on; to impress. 

EN-SEAL ED' (en-seeld^, pp. Impressed with a scal. 

EN-SEAL'ING, ppr. Sealing; affixing a seal to. 

EN-SEAL/'ING, n. The act of affixing a seal to. 

EN-SEAM', v. t. To sew up; to inclose by a seam. 

EN-SEAM ED', a. Greasy.—Shak. 

EN-SEAME D' (en-scemd^, pp. Sewed up. 

EN-SEAMING, ppr. Sewing up. 

EN-SEAR’, v.t. To sear; to cauterize; to close or stop by 
burning to hardness.—Shak. 

t EN-SEARCW’ (en-serch’, v.i. To search for; to try to find. 

EN-SEARE D' (en-seerd^, pp. Seared to hardness. 

EN-SEAR'ING, ppr. seating to hardness. . ath 

EN-SEM'BLE (üng-sám/bl), n. (Fr.] 1. The whole ; 1 e 
parts taken together.—2. In the fme arts, this "ufo whi 
notes the masses and details considered with relation to 
each other.— Brande. f 


EN-RAPTURE, v.t. To transport with pleasure ; to delight | EN-SHIELD'’, o.t. To shield; to cover; to protect [Shake 


beyond measure. 
EN-RAP'TURED, pp. or a. Transported with pleasure. 


e uses enshield for enski 
EN-SHIELD’ED, pp. Protected. 
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£NSIBÉFLDING pm. Covering with a shield. 

EN-SHRINE" e.e. To incloee in a shrine or chest; to de- 
posit for safekeeping in a cabinet. 

ENSHRINED (naor), pp. l. Incloerd or preserved 
in a shrine or chest. 2. Inclosed; placed, as in a ebrine. 

E.NSIIREN ING, ppa. Inclosiug in a shrine or cabinct. 

EN-SHROUD, e. £. To cover with a shroud. 

EN-SIFER-OUS, a. (L. ensis and fero.) Bearing or carry- 
inc a «word, 

EN S CROSS a. (L. ensiformis.) Having the shape of a 
sword. 

ENSIGN (en'sinc), s. (Fr. enseigne.) 1. The tlag or banner 
of a wi itary band, or of a veseel; a banner of colors; a 
national dag or standard. 2 Any signal to asscinble or to 
give notice. 3. A badze; a mark of distinction, rank, or 
otfice. 4. The officer who carries the fag or colors, being 
the lowest commissioned officer in a company of infantry. 

FNSIGN-BEARER m. He who carrics the tag; an ensign. 

ENSIGN-CY, m. The rank, office, or commission of an en- 


sign. 

TEN SKIED (cn-skide), a. Placcd in heaven; made im- 
mortal. 

EN-SLIVE;, r.c. 1. To reduce to slavery or bondage; to 
deprive of liberty, and subject to the will of a master. 
2 To reduce to servitude or subjection, as to habits or 

aesions. 

EN-SLAVED' (cn-slévd), pp. or a. Reduced to slavery or 
subjection. 

EN-SLAVED.NESS. m. State of being enslaved. 

ENSLAVEMENT, n. The state of being cnslaved ; slavery ; 
bondage ; ecrvitude.—South. 

EN-SLAV'ER, x. He who reduces another to bondage. 

EN-SLAVING, ppr. Reducing to bondage. 

EN-SNARE. See INSNABE. 

ENSNXRL’ r.. To entangle.—Spenser. 

EN-SNARL’, v.i To snarl; to gnash the teeth.— Cockeram. 

EN-3NARL E D' (en-snürld), pp. Entangled. 

EN-SNARLTNG, ppr. Entangling. 

EN-SO'BER, v. t. To make sobcr.— Taylor. 

EN-SO/BERED, pp. Made sober. 

EN-SO’BER-ING, ppr. Making sober. 

EN-SPHERE, t. t. 1. To place in a sphere. 2. To make 
into a ephcre. 

EN-SPHER E D' (en-sférd), pp. Placed in a sphere. 

EN-SPHERTNG, ppr. Placing in a sphere. 

EN-STAMP', v. t. To impress, as with a stamp; to impress 


decply. 

ENSTAMPED' (en-stampt), pp. Impressed deeply. 

EN-STAMP ‘ING, ppr. Impressing deeply. 

LEN-3TTLE, e.t. To style; to name; to call. (Little used.) 

t EN-SCE, v. t. [Er ensuitre.] To follow; to pursue. 

EN-SCE, v. i 1. To follow as a consequence of premises. 
2. To follow in a train of events or course of time; to suc- 
cecd: to come after. 

EN-8CTNG, ppr. or a. Following as a consequence; com- 
inz next after: succeeding. 

EN-SCRE', and its derivatives. See INsSURE. 

EN-SWEEP' v. t. To sweep over; to pass over rape. 

EN-TABLA-TURE, ìn. (Sp. entablamento; Fr. entablement.) 

EN-TA'BLE-MENT, § In architecture, that part of the order 
of a column which is over the capital, including the archi- 
trave, fricze, and cornice. 

EN-TA€K'LE, v.e To supply with tackle.—Skelton. 

EN-TAIL’, n. (Fr. entailler.) 1. An cstate or fce entailed, or 
limited in descent to a particular heir or heirs. 2. Rule 
of descent settled for an estate. 3. Delicately carved or- 
namental work; [obs.] 

EN-TAIL’, c. t. 1. To settle the descent of lands and tene- 
ments, by gift to a man and to ccrtain heirs spccified, eo 
thet ncithcr the dunce nor any subscquent possessor can 
alicnate or bequeath it. 2. To fix unalienably on a person 
or thing, or on a person and his descendants, 3. To cut; 
to carve for ornament; [obs. 

EN-TAIL E D’ (en-tàüld), pp. or a. 1. Settled on a man and 
certain heirs epecified. 2. Setticd on a pcrson and his 
descendants. 

EN-TAIL'ING, ppr. S&cttling the dcscent of an estate; giv- 
ing, as lands and tenementa, and prescribing the mode of 


descent. 

EN-TAIL'MENT, n. 1. The act of giving, as an estate, and 
dirccting the mode of descent 2. The act of scttling un- 
alienahly on a man and his hcírs. 

EN-TAME, s. t.. To tame; to subdue.—Gower. 

EN-TAMELY, pp. Tamed; subdued. 

EN-TAM'ING, ppr. Taming. 

EN-TAN*GLE (cn-tang'gl), e. t. 1. To twist or interwcave 


in euch a manncr as not to be easily separated ; to make . 


confuscd or disordered. 2. To involve in any thing com- 
plicated, and from which it is difficult to extricate one's 
self. 3. To lose in numerous or complicated involutiona. 
4. To involve in difficulties; to lex ; to embarrass. 
5. To puzzle; to bewildcr. 6. To insnarc by captious 
questions; to catch; to perplex. 7. To perplex or dis- 
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tract, as with cares. 8. To multiply intricacies and diffi 
culties. 

EN-TAN"GLED (en-tanggid), pp. or a. Twisted together, 
interwoven in a confuscd manner; intricate; perplexed , 
involved; cmibarraseed ; insnared. 

EN-TAN"GLE-MENT, n. State of being entangled ; invo- 
lution; a confused or disordcred etate; intricacy; per 
plexity.—Locke. 

EN-TAN'GLER, x. One who entangles. 

EN-TAN“GLING, ppr. Involving; interweaving or intet. 
locking in confusion: perplexing; insnaring. 

EN'TA-SIS, x. (Gr. The almost imperccptible swelling of 
the shaft of a column.— Brande. 

EN-TASS'MENT, n. (Fr.] A hcap; accumulation. 

EN-TAS'TIO, a. Relating to all diseases characterized by 
tonic spasms. 

EN-.TEN' DER, v. t. To treat with tenderness. 

ENTER, v. t. (Fr. entrer.) 1. To move or pass into a place, 
in any manner whatever; to come or go in; to walk or 
ride in; to flow in; to pierce or penetrate. 2. To advance 
into, in the progress of life; as, to enter one's twentieth 
year. 3. To begin in a business, employment, or service, 
to enlist or engage in, as a soldier. 4. To become a mem- 
ber of; as, to enter the university. 5. To admit or intro. 
duce. 6. To set down in writing; to set an account in a 
book or register. 7. To set down, as a name; to enroll. 
8. To lodge a manifest of goods at the custom-house, and 
gain admittance or permission to land. 9. To cause to 
enter ; to inscrt, as one piece of carpentry into another. 

ENTER, v.i 1. To go or come in; to pass mto. 2. To tlow 
in. 3. To pierce; to penetrate; as, a ball extered hia brain. 
4. To penctrate mentally; as, to enter into the details ofa 
scheme. 5. To engage in, as a project. 6. To be initiated 
in. 7. To be an ingredient; to form a constituent part. 

T EN'TER-D£ÉAL, n. Mutual dealings.— S penser. 

ENTERED, pp. or a. Moved in; come in; pierced; pene- 
trated; admitted ; introduced; set down in writing. 

EN'TER-ER, ». One who is making a beginning.— 

EN'TER-ING, ppr. 1. Coming or going in; towing in: 
piercing ; penetrating ; setting down in writing; enlisting; 
engaging. 2. a. Beginning; preparing the way; as, am 
entering wedge. 

EN'TER-ING, a. Entrance; a passing in. 

EN-TE-RITIS, n. (Gr. cvrcpov, intestine.] An inflammation 
of the intestines. 

EN-TER-LACE. Sec INTERLACE. 

EN-TER'O-CELE, 2. (Gr. «vrepoy and xyAn.) In surgery, 2 
hernial tumor, in any situation, whose contents are intes 


tine. 

EN-TER-OL'O-6Y, n. (Gr. cvrepoy and Aoyos.) A treatise 
or discourse on the bowels or internal parts of the body 
Say including the contents of the head, breast, anë 
belly. 

EN-TER-OMPHA-LOS, n. (Gr. syrepoy and opgaros.) An 
umbilical hernia, whose contente are intestine. 

EN-TER-PAR’LANCE, m. (Fr. entre and parler.) Parley. 
mutual talk or conversation ; conference. 

EN-TER-PLEAD. See INTERPLEAD. 

ENTER-PRISE, w. (Fr.] That which is undertaken or at- 
tempted to be performed; particularly, a bold, arduous, 
or hazardous undertaking, either physical or moral — 
Syn. Undertaking; adventure; attempt. 

EN'TER-PRISE, v. t. To undertake; to begin and attempt 
to perform.— Dryden. 

EN'TER-PRISE D, pp. Undertaken; attempted. 

EN'TER-PRIS-ER, 2. An adventurer; one who under- 
takes any projected scheme, especially a bold or hazard- 
ous one. 

EN'TER-PRIS-ING, ppr. 1. ier dag especially a bold 
design. 2. a. Bold or forward to undertake; resolute ; 
adveuturous; venturesome; active or prompt to attempt 

at or untried schemes. 

EN'TER-PRIS-ING-LY, adv. In an SEN aes manner. 

EN-TER-TAIN' v. t. [Fr. entretenir.) 1. To receive into the 
house, and treat with hospitality, either at the table only, 
or with lodging also. 2. To treat with conversation ; to 
amuse or instruct by discourse ; , to engage tbe 
attention and retain the company of one. by agreeable 
conversation, discourse, or argument. 3, To keep in one's 
service; to maintain. 4. To keep, hold, or maintain in 
the mind with favor; to reserve in the mind; to harbor; 
to cherish; as, to entertain high thoughts of God. 5. Te 
receive or admit, with a view to conmdcr and decide ; as. 
to entertain a proposal.— T. Chalmers. 6. To maintain; to 
support; as, to entertain a hospita: ; (obs.] 7. To please; 
to amuse; to divert. 8. To treat, to supply with provi 
sions and liquors, or with provisi ns and lodging, for re 
ward; as, a tavern-keeper entertains company. 

t EN-TER-TAIN’, n. Entertainment.—Spenser. 
EN-TER-TAINE D' (en-ter-tand), pp. Received with kopi 
tality; amused; pleased and engaged; kept in the min 
EN-.TER-TAIN'ER, n. 1. He who entertains; he who re 

ceives company with hospitality, or for reward. *. He 


* See Synopsis. Ü, E, Í, &c., long —À, k, Y, &c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—MARINE, BiRD;—MOVE, BOOK 
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who retains others in hig service. 3. He that amusce, | EN-TIRE, a. (Fr. entier ; Sp. entero; lurt. inteiro ; lt. ina 


pleases, or diverts. 

EN-TER-TAIN ING, ppr. 1. Recciving with hospitality ; 
receiving and treating with provisions and accominoda- 
tions, for reward; keeping or clicrishing with favor ; en- 
gaging the attention; amusing. 2. a. Pleasing, amusing; 
diverting. 

EN-TER-TAINING-LY, adv. In an amusing manner. 

EN-TER-TAIN'ING-NESS, n. The quality of entertaining. 
mpage G 

EN-TER-TAINMENT, n. 1. The receiving and accommo- 
dating of guests, cither with or without reward. 2. Pro- 
visions of the table; hence, also, a feast; a superb dinner 
or supper. 3. The pleasure or instruction derived from 
conversation, discourse, argument, oratory, music, dra- 
matic performances, &c.; the pleasure which the mind 
receives from any thing interesting, and which holds or 
arrests thc attention. 4. The act of receiving or admit- 
ting. 5. The state of being in pay or service; (obs.) 
6. Payment of those retained in service; [obs.] 7. That 
which entertains; that which serves for amuseinent ; the 
lower comedy ; farce. — SyN. Amuscment; diversion ; 
recreation; pastime; sport; reception; admission ; feast; 
banquet ; repast; carousal. 

EN-TER-TIS'S8U ED (-tish’ude), a. Interwoven; having va- 
rious colors intermixed.— S&ak. 

EN'TIIE-AL, a. (Gr. cy and 9cos.]  Divinely inspired. 

ENTE ASR , a. (Gr. cy and 9cos.) Having the energy 
of God. 

EN-THE-ASTI€-AL-LY, adv. According to deific energy. 

t EN'THE-AT, a. [Gr. ev6cos.] Enthusiastic. 

EN-THRALL’ v. t. To enslave. See INTHRALL. 

EN-THRILL’, v. . To pierce. See THRILL. 

EN-THROÓNE' v.t. 1. To place on a throne; to exalt to the 
seat of royalty. 2. To exalt to an elevated place or seat. 
3. To invest with sovereign authority. 4. To induct or in- 
stall a bishop into a vacant see. 

EN-THRONE D' (en-thrónd^, pp. ora. Seated on a throne; 
exalted to an elevated place; inducted into a vacant see. 

EN-THRONE'MENT, n. Act of enthroning. 

EN-THRONTNG, ppr. Seating on a throne; raising to an 
exalted seat; inducting into a vacant eee. 

EN-THRSN-I-ZATION, n. The placing of a bishop in his 
stall or throne, in his cathedral.— Hook. 

tEN-THRONTZE, v. t. To enthrone; to induct into a stall, 
asa bishop: 

EN.THUN'DER, v. í. To make a loud noise, like thunder. 

EN-THÜ'8I-ASM (en-th0’ze-azm), n. (Gr. c«v8ovetacpos.] 

A belicf or conceit of private revelation ; the vain confi- 
dence or opinion of a person that he has special divine 
communications from the Supreme Being, or familiar in- 
tercourse with him. 2. Heat of imagination; violent pas- 
sion or excitement of the mind, in pursuit of some object, 
inspiring extravagant hope and confidence of success. 

EN-THÜ'SI-AST (en-thü'ze-ast), w. (Gr. cvOovoracrss.) 1. 
One who imagines he has special or supernatural converse 
with God, or special communications from him. 2. One 
whose imagination is warmed; one whose mind is highly 
excited with the love or in the pursuit of an object ; a per- 
son of ardent zeal 3. One of elevated fancy or exalted 
ideas. Dryden.—Sy¥n. Visionary ; fanatic ; devotee. 

t EN-THU-SI-ASTI€, *. An enthusiast.—Sir 7. Herbert. 

EN-THU-SI-ASTIC, a 1. Filled with enthusiasm, or 

EN-THU-SI-ASTI€-AL, $ the conceit of special intercourse 
with God or revelations from him. 2. Highly excited in 
the pursuit of an object; heated to animation. 3. Eleva- 
ted; tinctured with enthusiasm. — Syn. Warm ; ardent; 
zealous; heated ; inflamed; devoted; visionary; fanatical. 

EN-THU-SI-ASTI€-AL-LY, adv. With enthusiasm. 

EN-THY-ME-MATIT€-AL, a. Pertaining to an enthymeme ; 
including an enthyineme. 

EN'THY-MEME, n. (Gr. evOuynua.) In rhetoric, an argument 
consisting of only two propositions, an antecedent and a 
consequent deduced from it. 

EN-TICE, v. t. (Sp. atizar; Fr. attiser.) 1. To incite or in- 
stigate, by exciting hope or desire; to induce to sin; to 
urge or lead astray. 2 To incite; to allure.—Enfeld ; 
{tx a good sense.]—S vN. To allure; attract; decoy; tempt; 
seduce; inveigle; persuade; induce; prevail on. 

EN-TICED' (en-íst), po. Incited; instigated to evil; se- 
duced by promos or persuasions; persuaded; allured. 

EN-TICE’MENT, n. 1. The act or practice of inciting to 
eviL 2, Means of inciting to evil ; that which seduces by 
exciting the passions.—SyN. Instigation; alluremcnt ; at- 
traction ; seduction; blandishment; temptation; wile; 


y. 
EN-TICER, n. One who entices; one who incites or insti- 
gates t evil; one who seduces. 
EN-TIC'ING, ppr. 1. Inciting to evil; urging to sin by mo- 
tives, flattery, or persuasion; alluring. 2. a. Having the 
ualities that entice or allure. 
EN-TIC'ING-LY, adv. Charmingly; in a winning manner. 


tEN-TIERTY, n. (Old Fr. entiertie.) The whole—Bacon. | EN-TRANCED’ (en-triinst’), pp. or a. 


ro.) 1. Whole; undivided; unbroken; complet: in ita 
parts. 2 Whole; complete ; not participated with oth- 
ers; as, entire sway. J. Full; complete; comprising all 
requisites in itevlf. 4. Sincere; hearty. 5. Firm; solid ; 
surc ; fixed; complete ; undisputed, as dominion. 6. Un. 
mingled ; unalloyed ; aa, entire joy. 7. Wholly devoted ; 
firmly adherent ; faithful; as, entire cousccration. 8. lu 
full strength ; unbroken.—9. In botany, an entire stem is cno 
without branches, or not divided. 

EN-TIRELY, adv. 1. Wholly; completely; fuliy. 2 In 
the whole; without division. 3. With firm adhcrence or 
devotion ; furn funy: 

EN-TIRENESS, n. 1. Completeness; fullness; totality ; un- 
oroken form or state. 2. Integrity; wholeness of heart; 

onesty. 

EN-TIRETY, v. Wholeness; completeness. — Blackstone 
2. The whole.— Bacon. 

ENTI-TA-TIVE, a. Considered by itself. [This word, and 
en'titatively, eT or never used.) 

EN-TITLE, v. t. (Fr. intituler.] 1. To give a title to; to 
give or prefix a name or appellation. 2..To superscribe 
or prefix as a title. Hence, as titles are evidenoes of claim 
or property, to give a claim to; to give a right to demand 
or receive. 3. To assign or appropriate by giving a title. 
4. To qualify ; to give a claim by the posscssion of suita- 
ble qualifications. 5. To dignify by a tide or honorable 
appellation. 6. To ascribe ; [o0s.]—SvN. To name; des- 
ignate ; denominate ; style; characterize. 

EET pp. Dignifled or distinguished by a tide; hav- 
a A 
EN-TT'TLING, ppr. Dignifying or distinguishing by a title; 

giving a title; giving a claim. = 

EN'TI-TY, n. [Low L. entitas] 1. Being; essence; exist- 
ence. 2. A real being, or species of being. 

EN-TOIL' v. t. To take with toils; to ensnare. 

t EN-TO-MA-TOG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. cvroga and ypagn.) A 
discourse or treatise on insects ; entomology. 

EN-TOMB' (en-toom^, v. t. 1. To deposit in a tomb, as a 
dcad body. 2 To bury in a grave; to inter. 

EN TO UBED (en-toomd^, pp. or a. Deposited in a tomb. 

u 

EN-TOMBTNG, ppr. Depositing in a tomb; bu 

EN-TOMB'MENT, n. Burial, Barrow. "rins. 

EN.TOM'O, a. Relating to insects. 

EN'TO-MOID, a. (Gr. evropos and eos.) Like an insect. 

EN-TOM’O-LITE, n. (Gr. evropa and Aros.) A petrified in 


ecct. 

EN-TO-MO-LOG1€-AL, a. Pertaining to the science of in 
sects. 

EN-TO-MO-LOÓ'I€-AL-LY, adv. In an entomological man 
ner. 

EN-TO-MOL’O-GIST, n. One versed in the science of in. 


sects. 

EN-TO-MOL'O-6Y, n. (Gr. erropa and Aoyos.] That part of 
zoology which treats of insects; the &cience or natura 
history and description of insects. 

EN-TO-MOS-TOMA-TA, x. pl. (Gr. cvroyos and oropa.) In 
zoology, a family of mollusca, mostly marine. 

EN-TO-MOSTRA-€AN, n. A crustacean belonging to Cu- 
vier's second division. 

EN-TO-MOS'TRA-€OUS, a. Belonging to the entromostra- 
cans.— Buckland. 

EN-TONTe6, a. [Gr. «v and mer) Relating to phlogistic 
diathesis, or a morbid increase ot vital power aid strength 
of action in the circulating system. 

EN-TOR-TI-LATION, n. (Fr. entortillement.) A turning 
into a circle.— Donne. 

EN-TO-ZO'ON, n. ; pl. ENTOZOA. [Gr. zvrog and woy.) Anin- 
testina] worm ; an animal living in some parts of another 
animal, as in the eye, or the flesh. 

EN'TRAIL, n. s., } [Fr. entrailles.) 1. The internal 

EN'TRAILS, n. pl., of animal bodies; the bowels; [used 
usu in the plural] 2 The internal parts, as of the 
earth. 

t EN-TRAIL’, v. t. (It. intralciare.) To interweave; to di- 
versify. 

EN-TRAN’MEL, v. t. To entangle; to trammel.—Hacket. 

EN-TRANM'MELED, a. Curled; frizzled. 

EN-TRAM'MEL-ING, ppr. Trammeling; confining. 

ENTRANCE, n. (L. intrans.) 1. The act of entering into 
a place. 2. The power ot entering. 3. The door, gate. 
passage, or avenue by which a place may be entered. 4. 
Commencement; initiation ; beginning, as of life. 5. The 
act of taking possession, as of land. 6. The act of taking 
possession, as of an office. 7. The act of entering a ship 
or goods at the custom-house. 8 Thc beginning of any 
thing; as, the entrance of a discourse. 

EN-TRXNCE;, v. t. or £. [from transe, Fr.) 1. To put in a 
trance ; to withdraw the soul and leave the body in a 
kind of dead sleep or inscnsibility. 2 To put in an ecsta. 


: sht or wonder. 
sy; to ravish the soul with dclig Put in a trance; hav 
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ing the son] withdrawu, and tho body left in a state of in- 
sensibility : euraptured ; ravisbed. 

EN-TRANC ING. ppr. Curryiug away tho soul; curaptur- 
ing; ravishing 

EN-TRANCE MENT, n. A state of trance or cestasy.— Rich. 


Dia. 

EN-TRAP, c. t. (Fr. ettraper.) To catch, as in a trap; to 
catch by artifices; to involve in ditliculties or distresscs ; 
to catch or involve in contradictions.—Sv v. To insuare ; 
entangle; decoy; implicate. 

EN TRAPPETD' (en-trant), pp. Inenared; entangled. 

EN-TRAP PING, ppr. Insuaring: involving in ditliculties. 

EN-TREAT, c. t. (Fr. en and traiter.) 1. ‘To ask carncstly ; 
to petition or pray with urgency. 2. To prevail on by 
prayer or solicitation; tu yield to entreaty; [nsed in the 
passire ; as, to be entreated, or prevailed on.) 3. To treat, in 
any manner; properly, to use or manage. Entreat is al- 
ways applied to persons, as treat is to persons or things. 
4. To vutertain ; to amuse; [obs.] 5. To entertain; to re- 
ccive; [obs] —sSvN. Beg; crave ; solicit ; bescech ; sup- 
plicate : importune : linplore. 

EN-TREAT, re.i 1. To make an carnest petition or re- 
uest 2 To offer a treaty; (not used.) 3. To treat; to 
-arourse ; (not used.) 

EN-TREATA-BLE, a That may be entrcated, or is soon 

entreated. 

tEN-TREATANCE, n. Entreaty ; solicitation. 

EN-TREAT ED, pp. 1. Earnestly supplicated, besought, or 
solicited; importuncd; urgently requested. 2. Prevailed 
on by urgent eolicitation; consenting to grant what is de- 
sired. 3. Used; managed; (obs.) 

EN-TREATER, n. One who entrcats or asks earnestly. 

EN-TREATING, ppr. 1. Earnestly asking; pressing with 
request or prayer; importuning. 2. Treating; using; [obs.) 

EN-TREATING-LY, ado. In an entrenting manner. 

EN-TREATIVE, a. Pleading; trenting.— rever. 

EN-TREATY, n. Urgent prayer; earnest petition.—SvN. 
Solicitation; request; suit; supplication; importunity. 

EN.TREE' (üng-trà), n. (Fr.] 1. Literally, a coming in, or 
entry. 2. Freedoin of access; as, the entrée of a house. 
3. A course of dishes. 

EN-TRE METS’ (ng-tr-ma), n. (Fr.) A term applied to 
emall plates, or dainty dishes, set between the principal 
dishes at table.- - Mortimer. 

EN TRE NÖUS (üng'tr-noo). [Fr.) 

EN-TRE-POT' (šng-tr-p6?), n. [Fr.] A warehouse or mag- 
azine, for the deposit of goods; applied in France and 
somc other countries to a building or place where goods 
from abroad may be deposited, and from whence they 
may be withdrawn for exportation to another country, 
without paying duty. 

tEN-TRI€K’ v.t. To trick; to deceive; to entangle. 

ENTRO-€ E, n. (Gr. rpoxos.) A term applied to sepa- 
rate joints of the stem of an encrinite. See ENCRINITE. 

ENTRY, n. (Fr. entrée.) 1. The passage by which persons 
enter & house or other building. 2. The act of entering ; 
entrance; ingress. 3. The act of entering and taking pos- 
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session of lands or otherestate. 4. The act of committing. 


to writing, or of recording in a book. 5. The exhibition 
or depomting of a ship's papers at the custom-house, to 
procure license to land goods. 

EN-TUNE' v. t. To tune.—Chaucer. 

EN-TCNED’ (en-tünd^), pp. Tuned; chanted. 

EN-TUN‘ING, ppr. Tuning; chanting. 

EN.TWINE' v. t. To twine; to twist round. 

EN-TWINED', pp. Twisted. 

EN-TWINE'MENT, n. A twisting round; union.—Hacket. 

EN-TWINING, ppr. Twisting round. 

EN-TWIST,, v. t. To twist or wreath round. 

EN-TWIST'ED, pp. Twisted together. 

EN-TWISTING, ppr. Twisting together. 

HE-NÜBI-LATE, e. t. [L.e and nubia.) To clear from mist, 
clouds, or obscurity. 

F-NU'BI-LOUS, a. Clear from fog, mist, or clouds. 

KNUÜUCLE-ATE, v. t. [L. enucleo.] 1. To clear from knots 
or lumps; to ekear from intricacy; to disentangle. 2. To 
open as a nucleus; hence, to explain; to clear from ob- 
E to make manifest. 

E-NCU’CLE-A-TED, pp. Clcared from knots; explained. 

ENCCLE-A-TING, ppr. Clearing from knots; explaining. 

E-NU-ELE-A'TION, x. 1. The act of clearing from knota ; 
a disentangling. 2. Explanation ; full exposition. 

E-NOMEIVATE, v. t. (L. enumero.) To count or tell, num- 
ber by number; to reckon or mention a number of thinga, 
each se pics 

E-NUMEIUA-TED, pp. Counted or told, number by num- 
ber; reckoned or mentioned by distinct particulars. 

E-NOMER-4-TING, Counting or reckoning any num. 
ber, by the particulars which compose it. 

E-NU-MER-A'TION, n. [L. enumeratio.] 1. The act of 
counting or telling a number, by naming each particular. 
2. An account of a number of things, in which mention is 
made of every particular article.—3. In rhetoric, a part of 
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a peroration, in which the orator recapitulates the princt 
ral pone or heads of the discourse or argument. 

F-NO'MER-A-TIVE, a. Counting; reckoning up. 

E-NUN'CIATE, v. t. (L. exuncio.] To utter; to declare; to 

'roclnim ; to relate.—Bp. Barlow. 

E-NUN'CIA-TED, pp. Uttered; declared; pronounced. 

E-NUN'CIA-TING, ppr. Uttering; declaring; pronouncing 

E-NUN.CI-ATION, n. 1. The act of uttering or pronounc 
ing; expression. 2. Manner of uttering articulate sounds, 
3. Declaration; open proclamation; public attestation 4 
Intelligence; information. 

F-NUN'CIA-TIVE,a. Pertaining to cnunciation ; declarative. 

F-NUN'CIA-TIVE-LY, adv. Declaratively. 

E-NUN'CIA-TO-RY, a. Containing utterance or sound. 

EN-VAS'SAL, v. t. 1. To reduce to vassalage. 2. To make 
over to another as a slave.— More. 

EN-VAS'SALED, pp. Euslaved. 

EN-VAS'SAL-ING, ppr. Reducing to slavery. 

EN-VEL'OP, v. t. (Fr. envelopper.) 1. To cover by wrapping 
or folding; to inwrap. 2. 'l'o surround entirely; to cover 
on all sides; to hide. 3. To line: to cover on thc inside. 

“ENVEL-OPE, } n. (Fr.) (The French pronunciation, äng- 

EN-VEL'OP, $ vel-ope. is still common. Walker says it 
ought to be pronounced like the verb ; and, hence, envelop 
would be thc preferable orthography.) 1. A wrapper; a 
cover; an investing integument.—2. In botany, one of the 
parts of fructification surrounding the stamens and pistils. 
—3. In fortification, a mound of carth raised to cover some 
weak part of the works. Brande.—4. The envelope of a 
comet (sometimes called the coma) is a dense nebulous 
covering, which frequently renders the edge of the nu- 
cleus or body indistinct.—D. Olmsted. 

EN-.VEL'OPED (en-vel'opt), pp. Inwrapped; covered on 
all sides ; surrounded on all sides; incloscd. 

EN-VEL'OP-ING, ppr. Inwrapping; folding around; cover- 
ing or surrounding on all sides, as a case or integument. 

EN.VEL'OP-MENT,». A wrapping; an inclosing or cover- 
ing on all sides. ? 

EN-VEN'OM, v. t. 1. To poison; to taint or impregnate 
with venom, or any substance noxious to life; (applied te 
things.) 2. To taint with bitterness or malice. 3. To 
make odious. 4. To enrage; to exasperate. 

EN-VEN'OMED, pp. or a. Tainted or impregnated with 
venom or poison; imbittered; ex Tra! 

EN-VEN'OM-ING, ppr. Tainting with venom; poisoning, 
imbittering; enraging. 

EN-VER'MEIL, v. t. (Fr. vermeil) To dye red.—Müton. 

EN'VI-A-BLE, a. That may excite envy; capable of awak- 
ening ardent desire of possession. 

EN'VI-A-BLY, adv. In an enviable manner. 

EN'VIED, pp. or a. Subjected to envy. 

EN'VI-ER, n. One who cnvies another. 

EN'VI-OUS, a. (Fr. enviewz.] Feeling or harboring envy, 
repining or feeling uneasiness at a view of the excellence, 
prosperity, or happiness of another. 2. Tinctured with 
envy, as feelings. 3. Excited or directed by envy, as 
remarks. 

EN'VI-OUS-LY, adv. With envy; with malignity cxcited 
by the excellence or prosperity of another. 

EN'VI-OU8-NESS, n. e quality or state of being envious. 

EN-VYRON, v. t. (Fr. environner.) 1. To surround; to en- 
compass; to encircle. 2. To involve; to envelop. 3. To 
besiege. 4. To inclose; to invest. 

EN-VI'RON ED, pp. Surrounded; encompassed; besieged; 
involved ; invested. 

EN-VYRON-ING, ppr. Surrounding; encircling ; besieging; 
inclosing; involving; investing. ` 

EN-VY'RON-MENT,2. A a gage or being surrounded. 

* EN-VIRONS or EN'VI-RONS, n. p. Thc parts or places 
which surround another place, or lie in its neighborhood 
on different sides. 

EN'VOY, n. (Fr. envoyé] 1. A person next in renk to an 
embassador, deputed by a prince or goverpment to nego- 
tiate a treaty, or transact other business, with a foreign 

rince or government 2. A common messenger ; [obs. 
. (Fr. envoi] Formerly, a postscript sent with composi 
tions to introduce or enforce them. 

EN'VOY.SHIP, n. The office of an envoy.—Corentry. 

ENVY, v. t. (Fr. envier.) 1. To feel uneasiness, mortifica 
tion, or discontent at the sight of superior excellence, rep- 
utation, or happincss enjoyed by another; to rcpine at 
another's prosperity. 2 To grudge ; to withhold mali- 
ciously. » 

EN'VY, x 1. Pain; uneasiness, mortificatio-x, or discontent 
excited by the sight of another's supcriority or success, 
accompanied with some degree of hatred or malignity.— 
Emulation diffcrs from vip in not being accompanied 
with hatred and a desire to depress a morc fortunate per 
son. 2. Rivalry; compctition ; (little vsed.) 3. Malice 
malignity. 4. Public odium ; ill repute; invidiousness. 

EN'VY-ING, ppr. Feeling uncasiness at the supcrior condi 
tion and happiness of another. 


' EN'VY-ING, n. 1. Mortification experienced at the sup 
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posed prosperity and happiness of another. 2. Ml-will at 
others, on account of somo supposed superiority.—Gal, 


Va 21. 
EN-WAL'LOWED, a. Being wallowcd or wallowing. 
EN-WHEEL’, v. t. (from wheel] To cncircle.— Skak. 
I EN-WID'EN, v. t. (from wide] To make wider. 
EN-WOMB' (en-woom^, v. . 1. To make pregnant; [obs.] 
2. To n to hide as in a gulf, pit, or cavern. 
EN-WOMBED' (en-woomd’,, pp. hnpregnated ; buried in 


a deep gull or cavern. 

EN-W (en-rap’), v.t. To envelop. See INWRAP. 

EN-WRAP'MENT, n. A covering; a wrapper. 

EN-WREAFHED’. See INWREATHED. 

E'O-CENE, a. [Gr. ews and xaoos.] In geology, a term ap- 
plied to the earlier tertiary deposits, in which are a few 
organic remains of existing species of animals.—JZ yell. 

E-OLI-AN, 2a, Pertaining to Zolia or £olis, in Asia Mi- 

E-OL1€, $ nor, inhabited by Greeks.— Eolian lyre or 
harp is a simple stringed inetrument that sounds by the 
impulse of air, named from Æolus, the deity of the winds. 

E-0ULLAN AT-TACH'MENT, n. A contrivance attached to 
a piano-forte, by which a stream of air can be thrown on 
the strings, which greatly increases the volume of sound. 

E-OL'I-PILE, n. [L. Æolus and pila.) A hollow ball of 
metal, with a pipe or slender neck having a emall orifice, 
used in experiments with steam. 

E'ON, n. (Gr. aiwy.] In the Platonic philosophy, virtue, at- 
tribute, or perfection existing from eternity. The Gnostics 
considered the eons as emanations from the Deity, having 
divine attributes. 

ED ? (Gr. em.) In composition, usually signifies on. 

£'PA€T, n. (Gr. exaxros.} In chronology, a term denotin 
the moon's age at the end of the year, or the number o 
days by which the last new moon has preceded the be- 
ginning of the year.— Brande. 

EP-AN-A-DIP-LO'SIS, n. [Gr.] Repetition; a figure of 
spooch by which a sentence is made to begin and end with 

same word.— Buchanan. 

EP-AN-A-LEP'SIS, n. [Gr.] Resumption ; a figure of rhet- 
oric, by which the same word is repeated in resuming the 
subject after a long parenthesis, &c.— Buchanan. 

EP-AN'O-DOS, ». [Gr.] A rhetorical figure, when a sen- 
tence or member is inverted or repeated backward. 

EP-AN-OR-THO'SIS, n. [Gr.] A figure of rhetoric, in which 
a speaker recalla what he nas said for the sake of making 
it stronger. 

EP'ÁR€H, n. (Gr. exapxos.] The governor or prefect of a 

rovince.— Ask. 

EP'AR€H-Y, x. (Gr. exapxia.] A province, prefecture, or 
Pu under the Jurisdiction ot an eparch. 

EP-AUL E. n. [Fr] The shoulder of a bastion.— Brande. 

EP-AULE'MENT, n. (from Fr. epaule.) In fortification, a 
side-work, or work to cover sidewise, made of gabions, 
fascines, or bags of earth. 

EP'AU-LET, n. [Fr. epaulette.) A shoulder-piece ; an orna- 
mental badge worn on the shoulder by military men. 

EP-E-NETTE, a. (Gr. eraivnrixos.) Laudatory ; bestowing 
praise.— Phillips. 

E-PEN'THE-SIS, n. [Gr. exevOeocs.] The insertion of a 
puer or syllable in the middle of a word, as alituum for 

itum. 

EP-EN.THET'IC, a. Inserted in the middle of a word. 

E-PERGNE' (&pürn^, n. An ornamental stand for a large 
dish in the center of a table.— Smart. 

EP-EX-E-GETI€-AL, a. Explanatory of that which imme- 
diately precedes.— Gibbs, 

EPHA (é'f&), n. [Heb. MEN.] A Hebrew measure, equal, ac- 
cording to Josephus, to the Attic medimnus, or about 1 1-2 
(more exactly, 1 4-9) bushel English.— Robinson's Gesenius, 

E-PHEM'E-RA (e-fem'e-r&), n. [L.1 1. A fever of one day's 
continuance only. 2 The day-ñy, or May-fly, a genus of 
insects; strictly, a fly that lives one day only ; but the word 
is ied also to insects that are very short-lived. 

E-CPHEM'E-RAL, ja. 1. Diurnal; beginning and ending 

E-PHEM'E-RI€, in a day; continuing or existing one 

E-PHEM‘E-ROUS, ( day only. 2. Short-lived; existing or 
continuing for a short time only. hap aal is generally 

used. Ephemerous is not analogicaly formed.) 

E-PHEME-RIS, n.; pl. EPH-E-MER'I-DES. (Gr. ceġnpepis.) 1. 
A al, or account of daily transactions; a diary.—2. In 
astronomy, an account of the daily state or positions of the 
planets or heavenly orbs; a table, or collection of tables, 
exhibiting the places of the planets every day at noon. 

E-PHEME-RIST, n. One who studies the y motions 
and positions of the planets; an astrologer. 

E.PHEN'E-RON, n. The being of a day. 


E-PHEM'E-RON-WÓRM, n. A worm that lives one day 
only.— Derham. 


E-PHE'SIAN, (e-f&'zhan), a. Pertaining to Ephesus in Asia | 


Minor.—As a noun, a native of Ephesus. Hence, one of 
dissolute life.—Shak. 


EPH-LAL'TÉS,m. (Gr.] The night-mare. 
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* EPITOD (ef'od), n. (Hob. PEK.) In Jewish antiquity, 
part of the ed habit bein] a kind of BRA "t 

EFH'OR, n.; pl. Epuors or Eruort. (Gr. c$opoc.]. In an- 
cient Sparta, a magistrate chosen by the people to check 
the powcr ofthe king. Thcy were five in number. 

See DRALEN n. The officc, or term of office, of an 
ephor. 

EP'I€, a. (L. epicus.} Narrative; containing narration ; re- 
hearsing. An epic pocm, otherwise called heroic, is a pocin 
which narrates a story, real or fictitious, or in part both, 
representing, in an elcvatcd stylc, eome signal action or 
series of actions and events, usually the achicvements of 
some distinguished hero. 

EP'I€, n. An cpic poem. 

EPT-€XRP, n. [Gr ere and xapzos.] In botany, tho outer 
coating of the penap NN 

EP1-CEDE, v. (Gr. exi«né«os.] A funeral song or discourse 

EP-I-CEDI-AL, a. Epicedian ; elegiac. 

EP-I-CE’DI-AN, a. Elegiac; mournful. 

EP-I-CEDI-UM, n. An elegy. 

EP1-CENE, a. or n. (Gr. exexorvos.}] Common to both sexes 
A term applicd to such nouns as havc only one form ç 
gender, either the masculine or fcmininc, to indicate ant 
mals of both sexes ; as Bovs, bos, for the ox and cow. 

EP-I-CE-RASTIE, a. (from the Greck.] Lcnient; assuaging. 

EP-I€-TE TIAN (ep-ik-té’shan), a. Pertaining to the Stoic 
Epictetus. 

EP'I-CURE, n. [L. epicurus.) Properly, a follower of Epi- 
curus; a man devoted to sensual enjoyments; one who 
indulges in the luxuries of the table.—Syn. Voluptuary ; 
sensualist. š 

* EP-I-CURE-AN or EP-I-CU-RE'AN, a. [L. Epicureus.] 1. 
Pertaining to Epicurus, an ancient Greek philosopher. 9. 
Luxurious; given to luxury; contributing to the luxuries 
of the table. 

* EP-I-CUÜRE-AN or EP-I-CU-RE’AN, n. 1. A follower of 
Epicurus. 2. One given to the luxuries of the table. 

* EP.I-CU'RE-AN-IS$M, n. Attachment to the doctrines of 
Epicurus.— Harris. 

EP'I-CU-RISM, n. 1. Luxury; sensual cnjoyments ; indul- 
gence in gross pleasure ; voluptuousness. 2. The doc- 
trines of Epicurus. 

EP1-€U-RIZE, v. i. 1. To feed or indulge like an epicure: 
to riot; to feast. 2. To profess the doctrines of Epicurus 

EPI-CY-€LE, n. (Gr. ex: and «vxAos.) In the Ptolemaic as 
tronomy, a little circle revolving while its center move* 
round in the circumference of a greater, called the deferent. 

EP-I-CY'€LOID, n. (Gr. excxuxAoedns.] In geometry, a curve 
generated by any point in the plane of a movablc circle, 
which rolls on the inside or outside of the circumference 
of a fixcd circle. j 

ee Ons a. Pertaining to or like the epicy 
clo 

EP-I-DEMT€, Qa. [Gr. exe and óguos.] 1. Common to 

EP-I-DEM1€-AL, § many people. da epidemic disease is 
one which is not dependent on any local cause, but scizes 
a great number of people at the same time or in the same 
season.— 2. Figuratively, generally prevailing ; affecting 
great numbers; as, epidemic fury. 

EP-I-DEM'IC, n. A disease generally prevailing, but not de- 

dent on any local cause, 

EP-I-DEM'I€-AL-LY, adv. In an epidemical manncr. 

EPT.DEM-Y, n. An epidemical disease.— Rich. Dic. 

EP-I-DERM'I6, E Pertaining to or like the epidermis 

EP-I-DERMT.DAL, $ covering the skin or bark. 

EP-I-DERMIIS, n. (Gr. excdepucs.] The cuticle or scarf-ekir, 
of the body ; a thin membrane covering either the skin of 
animals or the bark of plants. 

EP-I-DI€T"6, a. (Gr. extdecxrixos.] That explains, exhibits, 
or ir open ; applied by the Grceks to a kind of oratory, 
called, by the Latins, demonstrative.— Brougham. 

EP'I-DOTE, n. [from Gr. aen. A partially transpa- 
rent mineral, of a green or gray color, and vitreous lustre, 
often crystallized. It consists of silica, alumina, lime, and 
oxyd of iron or m se.— Dana. 

EP-I-DOT"1€, a. Pertaining to epidote, or containing it. 

EP-I-GAS'TRI€, a. (Gr. exc and yaocrnp.] Pertaining to the 

š u per um anterior part of the abdomen. 

EP-L-GRUM. I PERIGEE. 

EP1-GENE, a. (Gr. ex: and yivovat.) In geology, formed ot 
originating on the surface of the earth, and opposed to hy 
pogene; as, epigene rocks. [This word was formerly used 
in crystallography to denote forms of crystals not natural 
to the substances in which they are found.) 

EP-I-GE£'OUS, a. In botany, growing close upon the carth. 

EP-I-GLOT'TI€, a. Belonging to the epiglottis. 

EP-I-GLOTTIS, n. [Gr. extyAwrris.] In anatomy, ono of 
the cartilages of the larynx, whose use is to protcct tne 
glottis when food or drink is passing into the stomach. 

EPT-GRAM, n. (Gr. extypappa.) A short poem treating only 
of one thing, and ending witn some livcly, ingemous, ana 
natural thought. 
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EP.-GRAM-MATTIC la 1. Writing cpigrains, dealing 

EP-I-GRAM-MATHC-AL, $ in cpigrams. 2. Suitable to cp- 
ieraras; belonging to cpigrams ; hke an epigram ; conciso ; 
pointed ; poign-urt. 

EP-1-GRAMMA-TIST, m. One who composes epigrams, or 
deals in them. 

EPT-GR APH (@p'egraf), n (Gr. e) pads]. 1. Among an- 
tiquarics, an inscription on a building.—2. In literature, a 
citation from vome author, or a sentenco framed for thc 
purpose, placed at the conunencement of a work, or of its 
eenarate divisions; a motto.— Brande. 

EPId Y-NOLs. & [Gr. cxi and yyym.]. in botany, a term uscd 
when the stamens are united with zu surface of the calyx 
and of the orary.—Lindicy. A. Š ; 

EP-LEI-SY, i (Gr. AA] The falling sickness, so 
calle] beqauso the patient falls suddenly to the ground ; a 
disease characterized by spasms or convulsions and loss 


of scuse. ; : I 
EPILEPTIC, a Pertaining to the falling sickness ; affect. 
ed with epilepsy ; consisting of epilepsy. 
EPILEPTIC, w. One atfected with epilepsy. 
UP-LLEITIC-AL, a Convulsed; disordercd as by an ep- 


ilepay. 

E-PILOAISN. n. (Gr. cxeAoysopos.) Computation; enu- 
meration.—Gregory. "m 

EP-L-LOGISTI¢, a. Pertaining to epilogue ; of the nature 
of an cpilozuc. E 

EPI-LOGUE (cp'elog) n. (L. epilog us. 1. In oratory, a 
conclusion; the closing part of a discourse, in which the 
principal matters are recapitulated.—2. In the drama, a 
speech or short poem addressed to the spectators by one 
of the actors, after the conclusion of the play. 

RE IL £ To pronounce an epilogue. 

EP I-LO-GUIZE, v.t To add to, in the manner of an epi- 


logue. 

* EP-I-NI"CION (cp-e-nish'un), v. (Gr. exowixtov.] A song of 
triumph.— Warton. 

EP-I.NY€'TIS, n. (Gr. ex: and vel, vuxros, night.) An angry 

ustule, appearing in the night, 

EP-I-PE-DOM’E-TRY, n. [Gr. ewe, *ov$, and yerpoy.) The 
mensurution of figures standing on the same base.— 
Knowles. [Not used.) 

E-PIPH'A-NY (e-pif'a-ne), n. (Gr. exi@avaa.} A church fes- 
tival celebrated on the 6th day of January, the 12*h day 
after Christmas, in commemoration of the appearance of 
our Savior to the magians or philosophers of the East, 
who came to adore him with presents. 

EP-I-PHO-N£'MA, n. (Gr. cxriQuvnga.) In oratory, an ex- 
clamatory sentence or striking reflection. 

E-PIPH'O-RA (e-pif'o-Cr&), n. [Gr. eri and $cpo.] 1. The 
watery eye; a disease in which the tears accumulate.—2. 
In retoric, the emphatic repetition of a word or phrase at 
thc end of several sentences or stanzas. 

EP-I-PHYL-LO-SPERM’OUS, a. [Gr. cri $ vM ov, and erepya.] 
is botany, bearing their sceds on the back of the leaves, as 

rns. 

E-PIPH'YL-LOUS, a. [Gr. cre and $vMor.] In botany, in- 
scrted upon the leaf. 

E-PIPH'Y-SIS, n. [Gr. cri$vcis.] Accretion; the natural 
growing of one bonc to another by p contiguity. 

E-PIPH'Y-TAL, a. Pertaining to an epiphyte. 

EP1-PHYTE, n. (Gr. ew: and @uroy.] A plant which grows 
on other plants, but does not penetrate their substance, 
nor absorb. their juices. 

EP-I-PHYT1€, a. Having the nature of an epiphyte. 

EP..PLEX'S, n. (Gr.] In rhetoric, a figure in which the 
speaker endeavors to cor.vince and move by a gentle up- 


braiding. 

E-PIPLO-CE, n. (Gr. erixAoxs.! A figure of rhetoric, by 
which one aggravation or striking circumstance is added 
in due gradation to another. 

E-PIPLO-CELE, n. (Gr. eruwÀoxn)n.] A hernia or rupture 
formcd by protrusion of the caul or omentum. 

EP-I-PLO1€, a. (Gr. «x«xAoov.] Pertaining to the caul or 
omentum. 

E-PIP’LO-ON, s. [Gr. extxXoov.) The caul or omentum. 

E-PIS'CO-PA-CY, n. [L. episcopatus.] Literally, oversight, 
or careful inspection; applied particularly to the govern- 
ment of the church by bishops or prelates. 

E-PIS'€O-PAL, a. 1. Belonginz to or vested in bishops or 

relates. 2. Governes by bishops. 

E-P1S-€0O-PA’LI-AN, a. kertaining to bishops or govern- 
ment by bishops; episcopal. 

E£-PJ3.€O-PA'LI-AN, n. One who be.ungs to an episcopal 
church, or adhcres to the episcopal form of church gov- 
ernment and discipline. 

E-PI8-€0-PA/LI-AN-ISM, n. The system of episcopal relig- 
fon, or government of the church by bishops.— Bacon, 

E-PIS'€O-PAL-LY, adv. By episcopal authority ; in an cpis- 
copal manner. 

€.PI:€O-PATE, n. 1.A bishops the office and dignity 
ofa bishop. 2 The order of bishops. 
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E-PIS‘CO-PATE, v. £ To act as a bisbup ; tc fill the office 
of a prelate.—Milzer. 

E-PI3'€O-PY, ». Survey; superintendence ; search. 

EPT-SODE, n. (Gr. excowdn.) Iu poetry, a scpaiate incident, 
story, or action, introduced for the purpose of giving a 
greater varicty to the events related in the pocm; an in 
cidental narrative, or digression. 

EP.-SQDTE, 1a. ene to an episodc; contained 

EP-I-SOD'I€-AL, $ in an episode or digression. 

EP-I-SOD'1€-AL-LY, adv. By way of episodc.— Scott. 

EP-1-SPAS'TI€, a. (Gr. exeowacricu.) In medicine, drawing; 
attracting the humors to the skin; excitiug action in 
skin; blistering. 

EP-I-SPAS'TI€, n. An article which, by tcpical and exter. 
nal application, produccs inflammation and vesication, us 
a blister. 

EPT-SPERM, n. (Gr. em and oxcpya-) The outer integu- 
ment of a seed. 

EP-I-STIL'BITE, n. A mineral, white and translucent, coin- 

osed of silica, alumina, lime, and water, with somc soda. 

E-PIS'TLE (e-pis1), n. (L. epistola, Gr. cxtcrodn.] A writ- 
ing, sent, communicating intelligence to a distant person, 
a letter; a letter missive. 

E-PISTLER, n. 1. A writer of epistles; [little used.]—9. 
Formerly, one who attended the communion-table, and read 
the epistles. 

E-PI -LA-RY, a. 1. Pertaining to epistles or letters; 
suitable to letters and correspondence ; familiar. 9. Con- 
tained in letters. 

EP-IS-TOL'16, ta, 1. Pertaining to letters or epistles. 

EP-IS-TOL'IC-AL, $ 2. Designating the method of repre- 
senting ideas by letters and v-ords. 

E-PIS'TO.LIZE, v. i To write epistles or letters. 

E-PIS"TO-LIZ-ER, n. A writer of epistics.—Hovwel. 

Paat OLO GRAKHIO, a. Pertaining to the writing of 

rs. 

E-PIS-TO-LOGRA-PHY, n. (Gr. zmioro)n and ypagw.) The 

Š NOE peice of wring letters. , 

-PIS’ - n. r. erior .) A figure, in rhetoria, 
in which several Aia Hide aa NS tuli with the same 
word or affirmation. 

EPT.STTLE, n. (Gr. cm and orvos.) In ancient architect- 
ure, a term used by the Greeks for what is now called the 
architrave, a massive piece of stone or wood laid on the 
abacus of the capital of a column or pillar. 

EP1-TAPH (ep'e-taf), n. (Gr. cr and ragos.] 1. An inscri 
tion on a monument, in honor or memory of the dead. 93. 
A culogy, in prose or verse, composed without any intent 

erie engravcn on a monument. 

EPITAPHIQU je. Pertaining to an epitaph.—Müton. 

E-PIT'A-SIS, n. (Gr.] In the ancient drama, that part which 
embraces the main action of a play and leads on to the 
catastrophe ; opposed to sts. The term has some- 
times bcen applied to that part of an oration which is ad- 
dressed to the passions.— Buchanan. 

EP-I-THA-LA™MI-UM, ? n. (Gr. ex:OaXaptoy.] A nuptial s 

EP--THAL'A-MY, $ or poem in praise of the bride ad 

at dai and praying for their prosperity. 

EP1-THEM, n. [Gr. excOnya-] In Pharmacy any external 
application; especially applied to liquids in which cloths 
are dip and applied to a part. 

EPT.THET, n. (Gr. eriüzrov.] An adjective expressing some 
real quality of the thing to which it is applied, or an attri- 
bute expressing some quality ascribed to k [It is improper 
"E or is word for title, name, or phrase, as is somctimes 

one.] 

EP1-THET, v. t. To entitle; to describe by epithets. 

EP-I-THET'IO, a. 1. Pertaining to an epithet or epithets; 
SEN or consisting of epithets. 2. Abounding with 
epitheta, 

EP-I-THU-METI€, a. (Gr. ex:Ovynrixos.} Inclined to 

EP-I-THU-MET1€-AL, $ lust; pertaining to the anima. 
yassion.— Brown. 

E-PIT'O-ME, n. (Gr. extropn. 
summary or abstract of any 
ium. 

E-PIT'O-MIST, n. An epitomizer. 

E-PIT'O-MIZE, v. t. 1. To shorten or abridge, as a writin 
or discourse; to abstract, in a summary, the princip 
matters of a book; to contract into a narrower compass. 
2. To diminish; to curtail—Syn. To abridge; reduce, 
curtail; condense; contract. 

E-PIT'OMIZ ED, pp. or a. Abridged; shortened; contracted 
into a smaller compass, as a book or writing. 

E-PIT'O-MIZ.ER, n. One who abridges; a writer of an 


*nitome. 

E-PIT'O-MIZING, ppr. Abridging; shortening; making s 
summary. 

EPLTRITE, n. (Gr. emerprros.] In prosody, a foot consist 
ing of three long syllables and one short one; as incén 
táré.— En 

E-PITRO-PE, n. [Gr. exerporn.] In rhetoric, concession; 8 


An abridgment; a brief 
ok or writing; a compend 
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figure by which a thing is granted with & view to obtain 
an IE 

EP-.ZEOX'IS, v. (Gr.] A figure, in rhetoric, in which a 
word is repeated with vehemence, as, You, you, Antony. 

EP-I-ZOÓ'AN, n., 1(Gr. exc und Qwov.] Terms applicd to a 

EP.I-ZD'A, n. pl.) class of animals, usually vermiform, 
which live parasitically on other animals; opposed to the 
entozoa.— Dana. 

EP-I-ZO-OT"1€. a. (Gr. exc and Goo».] 1. Pertaining to the 
animals called epitoans.—2. In geology, an epithet formerly 
given to such mountains as contain fossil remains. 3. De- 
noting a disease among animals corresponding to epidem- 
ic among men.—B nan. 

EP.-I-Z0'O-TY, w. A murrain or pestilence among irrational 
animals, 

E PLO’RI-BUS U'NUM. (L.] One composed of many; 
the motto of the United States, consisting of many states 
confederated. 

*EP'O€H, 1n. [L. epocha.) 1. A fixed point of time, from 

EPO-€HA,§ which succeeding years are numbered; a 
point from which computation of years begins. 2. Any 
fixcd time or period; thc period when any thing begins, 
or is remarkably prevalent. —SvN. Time; period; era; 
date; age. 

* EP'ODE, n. (Gr. exwdn.] In lyric poetry, the third or last 
part of the ode; that which follows the strophe and anti- 
strophe. (The word is now uscd as the name of any 
little verse or verses that follow one or more grcat ones.) 

EP.OD16,a. Pertaining to or resembling an epode. 

EP-O-PEE' n. (Gr. cenos and woccw.) An epic poem. More 
properly, the history, action, or fable, which makes the 
subject of an epic pen. 

EP^OS, n. (Gr. cxos.] An epic poem, or its fable or subject. 

E-PROU-VETTE (ü-proo-vet), n. In gunnery, a machine 
for proving the strength of gunpowder. 

EPSOM-SALT, n. The sulphate of magnesia, a cathartic. 

EPU-LA-RY, a. (L. epularis.] Pertaining to a feast or ban- 

uct.— Bailey. 

EP-U-LATION, x. (L. epulatio.] A feasting or feast. 

EPU-LOSE, a. (L. epulum.) Feasting to excess. 

EP-U-LOS'I-TY, n. A feasting to excess. 

EP-U-LOT'I€, a. (Gr. cxovAwrixa.) Healing; cicatrizing. 

EP-U-LOTIC, n. A medicament or application which tends 
to dry, cicatrize, and heal wounds or ulcers, to repress 
fungous flesh, and dispose the parts to recover soundness. 

EP-E-RA' TION, n. A purifying. [ Bad.) 

E-QUA-BIL'I-TY, n. 1. Equality in motion; continued equal- 
ity, at all times, in velocity or movement; uniformity. 2. 
Figuratively, continued equality ; evenness or uniformity, 
as of mind or temper. 

£'QUA-BLE, a. (L, equabilis.] 1. Equal and uniform at all 
times, as motion. 2. Even; smooth; having a uniform 
eurface or form. 

E'QUA-BLE-NESS3, w. State of being equable. 

E‘QUA-BLY, ads. With an equal or uniform motion ; with 

. continved uniformity ; eve n 

EQUAL, a. (L. equalis.) 1. Having the same magnitude or 
dimensions; being of the same bulk or extent. 2 Having 
the same value. 3. Having the same qualities or condi- 
tion; as, of equal density. 4. Having the same degree ; 
as of rapidity. 5. Even; uniform; not variable; as tem- 
per. 6. Vm. in just proportion. 7. Impartial; neutral; 
not biased. 8. Indifferent; of the same interest or con- 
cern. 9. Just; equitable; giving the same or similar rights 
or advantages. 10. Being on the same terms; enjoying 
the same or similar benefits. 11. Adequate; having com- 
petent power, ability, or means.—Syn. Even; equable ; 
uniform ; adequate; proportionate ; commensurate ; fair 
just; equitable. 

£'QUAL, n. One not inferior or superior to another; hav- 
ing the same or a similar age, rank, station, office, talents, 

strength, &c. 

E'QUAL, v. t. 1. To make equal; to make one thing of the 
same quantity, dimensions, or quality as another. 2. To 
raise to the same state, rank, or estimation with another ; 
to become equal to. 3. To be equal to. 4. To make 
equivalent to; to Poco pense fully; to answer in full 
EROR 5. To be of like excellence or beauty. 

E'QUALED. pp. Made equal. 

£'QUAL-ING. ppr. Makiug equal. 

E-QUALT-TY (e-quol'e-te), n. (L. equalitas.] 1. An agree- 
ment of things in dimensions, quantity, or quality ; like- 
ness, similarity in regard to two things compared. 2. 
The same degree of dignity or claims. 3. Evenness; uni- 
formity; sameness in etate or continued course, as of 
temper. 4. Evenness; plainness ; uniformity, as of a road. 

£-QUAL-I-ZX TION, n. The act of equalizing, or state of 
being equalized. 

E'QUAL-IZE, v. t. To make equal. 

E'QUAL-IZED, pp. Made equal; reduced to equality. 

£'QUAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Making equal. 


E£'QUAL-LY, adv. 1. In the same degree with another ; | E-QUI-MUL'TI-PLE, a. [L. 


alike. 2. In equal shares or proportions. 3. [Impartially ; 
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with equal justice. [Equally should not be fuluwed by as 
but by with.) 
E'QUAL-NESS3, n. 1. Fquauty; a state of being equal 9 

Evenness; uniformity. 

E-QUAN"GU-LAR (e-quang’gu-lar), a. (L. equus and angu 
lus.) Consisting of equal angles; cquiangular. 

E-QUA-NIN'E-TY, n [L. eguanimitas.] 1. Evenncssof mind; 
that calin temper or firmness of mind which is not easily 
elated or depresscd. 

E-QUAN'I-MOUS, a. Of an even, WARD auo frame of mind ; 
of a steady temper, not easily elated or depressed. 

E'QUANT, n. In the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, an imag. 
inary circle, used for regulating and adjusting certain mo- 
tions of the planets. 

E-QUA'TION (e-kwáà'shun), n. I5 equatio.]) 1. Literally, a 
making equal, or an equal division.—2. In algebra, a prop- 
osition asserting the equality of two quantities. and ex- 
pressed by the sign = between thcm; or ar expression of 
the same quantity in two dissimilar terms, but of equal val- 
uc, as 3s. == 36d.—3. In astronomy, equation of time is the 
interval by which apparent time differs from mcan time. 

E-QUA'TOR, n. (L.) In astronomy and geography, a great 
circle of the sphere, equaiy distant from tlie two polcs of 
the world, or having the same poles as the world. 

E-QUA-TO'RI-AL, a. Pertaining to the equator. 

E-QUA-TO'RI-AL, n. An astronomical instrumcut with a 

telescope, whose motion is on an axis parallel to the axis 

of the earth, so that when a celcstial object is once within 
the field of view of the telescope, it continues constantly, 
while above the horizon, in the field.— D. Olmsted. 


E-QUA-TORI-AL-LY, adv. So as to have the motions of an 
equatorial. 
* EQUE-RY (ëkwe-ry), 2n. (Fr.ecuyer.] 1. An officer of 


E-QUER RY (e-kwer'y) § princes or nobles, who has the 
care of their horses. 2. A large stable or lodge for horses. 
E-QUESTRI-AN, a. (L. equester.] 1. Pertaining to horses 
or horsemanship; performed with horscs. 2 Being on 
horseback, as a lady. 3. Skilled in horscmanship. 4. 
Representing a person on horseback, as a statue. 5. Cele- 
brated by horse-races, as games. 6. Belonging to knights, 
as, the equestrian order. 2 
E-QUI-AN"GU-LAR, a. (L. equus and angulus.) In geome 
try, consisting of, or having equal angles. 
E-QUI-BAL'ANCE, n. [L. equus and bilanz.) Equal weight. 
E-QUI-BAL'ANCE, v.t. To have equal weight with some 


ing, 

E-Q PALANGED (e-que-bařanst), pp. Giving equal 
weight. 

E-QUI-BAL’ANC-ING, ppr. Haring equal weight 

E-QUI-CRÜ'RAL, a. [L. equus and crus.) I fiaving legs 
of equal length. 2. Having equal legs, but longer than 
the base ; isosceles, as a triangle. 

E-QUI-C€RÜRE', a. The same as equicrural. 

E-QUI-DIF'FER-ENT, a. Having equal differences; arith. 
metically proportional. 

E-QUI-DIS' ANCE, n. Equal distance.— Hall. 

E-QUI-DIS'TANT, x. Equal distance or remoteness. 

E-QUI-DIS"TANT, a. [L. equus and distans.) Being at an 
equal distance from some point or thing. 

E-QUI-DIS'TANT-LY, adv. Atthe same or an equal distance. 

E‘QUI-FORM, a. Having the same form.—Humble. 

E-QUI.FORM'I-TY, n. [L. equus and forma] Uniform 


e ty.— Brown. 

E-QUI-LAT'ER-AL, a. [L. equus and lateralis.) Having all 
the sides equal. 

E-QUI-LAT'ER-AL, n. A side exactly corresponding to 
others.— Herbert. 

E-QUI-LTBRATE, v. t. [L. egvus and libro.] To balance 
equally two scales, sides, or ends; to keep even with 
oe weight on each side. 

EU ia a pp. Balanced equally on both sides or 
ends. 

E-QUI-LIY'BRA-TING, ppr. Balancing equally on both sides 


or ends. 
E-QUI-LI-BRATION, n. Equipoise; the act of keeping the 
balance even, or the state of being equally balanced. 
E-QUI-LIBRI-OUS, a. Equally po ed. 
E-QUI-LIB'RI-OUS-LY, adv. In equal poise. 
E-QUIL'T-BRIST, n. One who keeps his balance in unnatu- 
ral positions and bazardous movements; a balancer. 


Encyc. Am. 
E-QUI-LIB'RI-TY, n. (L. equilibritas.] Tbe state of bein 
equally balanced; equal balance on both sides; equilib 


um.— ^ 

E-QUI-LIB? LOM, n. [L.] 1. Equipoise; equality of weight 
or force; a state of rest eroducad by the mutual counter- 
action of two or more forces. 2. A just poise or balance 
in respect to an object, so that it remains firm ; as, to pre- 
serve the equilibrium of the body. 3. Ega! balancing of 
the mind between motives or reasons.—Iin equilibrio, M & 


tate of i . 
^ MULTIPLE, wus and mwltiplico.] A term 
applied to quantities multiplied by the same number. 
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E-QUI-MULTI-PLE. a. In mathematics, the product of a 
quantity multiplied by the same number as another quan- 
arr. 


f'QUINE, a. [L. equinus.) Pertaining to a horse; de- 

E-QUI NAIL, § noting the horse kind. 

E-QUIL-NECES-S\-RY, a Necessary or necdful in the 
same degrve.—Hudibras. 

E-QULNOCTIAL, a. (L. eguus and nor.) 1. Pertaining to 
the cquinoxcs; designating an equal length of day and 
nicht. 2. Pertaining to the regions or climate of the equi- 
noctial line or equator ; in or near that line. 3. Pertaining 
to the tune when tho sun enters the equinoctial points ; 
as, the equinoctial gale.—Equinoctial flowers, lowers that 
open at a regular, stated hour.— Eguinoctial points, the two 
pointa where the ecliptic and the equator intersect each 
other.—Eguinoctial time is reckoned from a fixed instant 
common to all the world. 

E-QUI.NO€"TIAL, a. In astronomy, the celestial equator ; 
the intersection of the plane of the equator with the con- 
cave eurface of the heavens. 

E-QUI-NO€' TIAL-LY, adv. In the direction of the equinox. 
— Brown. 

£'QUI-NOX. n. (L. eguus and noz.) The precise time when 
the eun enters one of the equinoctial points, making the 
day and the night of equal length. e sun enters the 
first point of Arles about the 91st of March, and the first 
point of Libra about the 93d of Septémber. 

E-QULI-NÜ'MER-ANT, a. (L. equus and numerus.) Having 
or consisting of the same number. [Little used.) 

E-QUIP', e. t. (Fr. eguiper.] 1 Properly, to dress, to fur- 
nish; as, to equip a person with a suit of clothes. Hence, 
2. To furnish with arms, or 8 complete suit of arms, for 
military service. 3. To furnish with men, artillery, and 
munitions of war as a ship; to fit for sea. 

EQUI-PAGE (ek'we-paje) n. 1. The furniture of a military 
man, particularly arms and their appendages. 2. The 
furniture of an army or a body of troops, infantry, or cav- 
alry. 3. The furniture of an armed ship, or the necessary 
preparations for a voyage. 4. Attendance, retinue, as 
persons, horses, carriages, &c. 5. Carriage of state, vehi- 
cle. 6. Accouterments; habiliments; ornamental furni- 
ture. 

EQ'UI-PAG ED (ek’we-pajd), a. Furnished with equi ; 
attended with a splendid retinue.— Cowper. ee 
E-QUI-PEN'DEN.CY, n. (L. equus and pendeo.] The act of 
hanging in equipoise ; a being not inclined or determined 

either way. 

E-QUIP'MENT, ». 1. The act of equipping. or fitting for a 
voyage or expedition. 2. Any thing that is used in equip- 
ping ; furniture ; habiliments; warlike apparatus; neces- 
saries for an expedition, or for a voyage.—3. In civil engi 
neering, the necessary adjuncts of a rail-road, as locomo- 
tives, cars, &c., are called equipments. 

E'QUFPOISE, n. [L. equus, and Fr. poide.] Equality of 
weight or force; equilibrium; a state in which the two 
ends or sides of a thing are balanced. 

E-QUI-POL'LENCE, 1. (L. eguus and pollentia.] 1. Equal- 

E-QUI-POL'LEN-CY, $ ity of power or force.—2 In logic, 
an equivalence between two or more propositions. 

E-QUI-POL’LENT, a. Having equal power or force; equiv- 
alent.—In logic, having equivalent signification. 

E-QUI-POL'LENT-LY, adv. With equal ponei por: 

E-QUI-PON'DER-ANCE, n. [L. equus and pondus] Equal- 
ity of weight; equipoise. 

E-QUI-PON'DER-ANT, a. Being of the same weight. 

E-QUI-PON'DER-ATE, v. £ (L. equus and pondero.] To be 
equal in weight; to weigh as much as another thing. 

E-QUI-PON'DI-OUS, a. Having equal weight on both sides. 
—GlanviJe. 

E-QUIPPED’ (e-quipt), pp. Furnished with habiliments, 
arms, and whatever is necessary for a military expedition, 
or for a voyage or cruise. 

EQUIPPING, ppr. Furnishing with habiliments or war- 
like apparatus; supplying with things necessary for a 


voyage. 

EQ LROTAL, a. Having wheels of the same size or di- 
ameter.— Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 

£Q-UI-SETUM, n.; pl. Equiseta. (L. equus, a horse, and 
seta, a bristle.] In botany, a cous of plants called horse- 
tail.—The equisetum h , known as the Dutch rush, or 
scouring rush, is much used for scouring and polishing. 

E-QUIS'O-NANCE, n. An equal sounding. 

EQ'UI-TA-BLE (ek'we-ta-bl), a. (Fr. eguitable.] 1. Equal in 
regard to the rights of persons; distributing equal justice ; 
giving each his due; assigning to one or more what law 
or justice demands. 2. Having the disposition to do jus- 
tice, or doing justice. 3. Held or exercised in equity, or 
with chancery powers; as, equitable jurisdiction. —SvN. 
Just ; fair; reasonable; right; honest; impartial; candid ; 


upright. 

EQULTA-BLE-NESS, *. 1. The quality of being just. 2. 
Equity; the state of doing justice, or distributing to each 
according to his legal or just claims. 
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EQUI-TA-BLY (ek'we-ta-bly), ade. In an equitable manner; 
juetiy ; impartially. 

E-QUI-TAN-GENTIAL, a. In geometry, a term applied to 
a curve whose tangent is equal to a constant linc. 

EQUI-TANT, a. (L. Caiana In botany. a term denoting 
such a situation of unexpanded leaves in a lcaf-bud that 
they overlap each other entirely, and in a parallel manner, 
without any involution. ‘ 

EQ-UI-TA’TION, n. A riding on horseback.— Barrow. 

EQ'UI-TY (ek'we-te), n. [L. eguitas.] 1. The impartial dis 
tribution of justice. 2 A just regard to right or claiin.— 
3. In law, an equitable claim.—4. in jurisprudence, the cor. 
rection or qualification of law, when too severe or defect 
ive; or the extension of the words of the law to vases not 
expressed, yet coming within the reason of the law.— 5. 
Equity of redemption, in law, the advantage, allowed to 8 
morteager, of a reasonable time to redeem lands mort- 

—Syn. Justice ; impartiality ; rectitude ; fairness ; 

honesty ; uprightness. 

E-QUIV'A-LENCE, n. (L. equus and valens.) 1. Equality 
of value; equal value or worth. 92. Equal] power or force. 

t E-QUIV'A.LENCE, v. t. To be equal to.— Brown. 

PAY ATENCER (e-quiv'a-lenst), pp. Equaled in weight, 


E-QUIV'A-LENC-ING, ppr. Equaling in value, &c. 

E-QUIV'A-LENT, a. 1. Equal in value or worth. 2 Equal 
in force, power, or effect. 3. Equal in moral force, co- 
gency, or effect on the mind. 4. Of the same import or 
meaning. 5. Equal in excellence or moral worth 

E-QUIV’A-LENT, z. 1. ‘That which is equal in value, weight, 
dignity, or force, with something clse.—? In chemistry, 
equivalent is the proportion expressing the weight, or 
quantity by weight, of any substance which combines 
with another substance, to make a definite compound ; 
combining proportion —3. In geology. a term applied to 
strata of different regions which were cotemporaneous in 
origin.— Dana, 

E-QUIV'A-LENT-LY, ado. In an equal manner. 

E'QQUI-VALVE, a. Having tbe valves equa. in size and 
form ; a term applied to certain bivalve snells. 

£'QUI-VALVE, n. A bivalve in which the two valves are 
of equal size and form. 

t E-QUIV'O-CA-CY, n. Equivocalness.— Brown. 

E-QUIV'O-€AL, a. (Low L. eqxívocus] 1. Being of doubt- 
ful signification; that may be understood in ditferent 
senses; capable of a double interpretation, as, equivocal 
language. 2. Susceptible of different constructions ; not 
decided ; as, eguicocal conduct. 3. Uncertain ; proceed- 
ing from some unknown cause, or not from the usual 
cause; as the doctrine of equivocal generation. (This 
doctrine is now exploded.J—Syn. Ambiguous; doubtful; 
uncertain; indeterminate. 

E-QUIV'O-€AL, n. A word or term of doubtful meaning, 
or capable of different mesnine. 

E-QUIVO-CALLY, adv. 1. Ambiguously; in a doubtful 
sense ; in terme susceptible of different senses. 2. By un- 
certain birth; by equivocal generation. 

E-QUIV'O-CAL;NESS, n. Ambiguity; double meaning. 

E-QUIV'O-€ATE, v. i. (It. eguivocare; Fr. equivoguer.] To 
use words of a doubtful ication; to express one's 
opinions in terms which admit of difterent senses; to use 
ambiguous expressions with a view to mislead.—SyN. To 
prevaricate ; shuffle; evade. 

E-QUIV'O-CATE, v. t. To render capable of a double in- 
terpretation. 

E-QUIV'O-€i-TING, ppr. or a. Using ambiguous words or 
pbrases. 

E-QUIV-O-€A'TION, m. The use of words or expressions 
that are susceptible of a double signification, with a view 
to mislead.—Syn. Prevarication; shutfling ; evasion. 

E-QUIV'O-€à-TOR, n. One who equivocates. 

E-QUIV'O-€A-TO-RY, a. Savoring of equivocation. 

EQUI-VOKE, 1^. [Fr.eguivogue] 1. An ambiguous term. 

E'QUI-VOQUE, § 2. Equivocation. 

E-QUIV'OR-OUS, a. (L. equus and toro.) Feeding or sub- 
sisting on horse flesh.— Quart. Rev. 

ER, the termination of many English words, is the Teutonic 
form of the Latin or; the one contracted from wer, the 
other from vir, a man. It denotes an agent, originally of 
the masculine gender, but now applied to men or things 
indifferently ; as in hater, f J er, grater. At the 
end of names of places, er signifies a man of the place ; 
Londoner is the same as Londonman. 

E’RA, n. (L. era; Fr. ere; Sp. era] 1. In chronology, a 
fixed point of time, from which any number of years ts 
begun to be counted; as, the Christian era. 1t differs from 
epoch in this: era is a point of time fixed by some nation 
or denomination of men; epock is a point fixed by histo- 
rians and chronologists. 2 A succession of years pro 
ceeding from a fixed point, or comprehended between two 
fixed points —SyvN. Time; point; date ; pon. age. 

E-RA'DI-ATF, v. š (L. e and radio.) To shoot, as rays of 
light; to beam. 
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E-RA-DI-A "TION, n. Emission of raya or beams of light; 
emission of light or splendor. 

E-RAD1-€A-BLE, a. That may be eradicated. 

E-RADI-CATE, v. t (L. eradico.) 1. To pull up the roots, 
or by the roots; to destroy any thing that grows. 2. To 
destroy thoroughly, as bad habits.—SvN. To extirpate ; 
root out; exterminate. 

E-RAD1-€4-TED, pp. Plucked up by the roots; extirpated ; 
destroyed. 

E-RAD1-O4-TING, ppr. Pulling up the roots of any thing ; 
extirpating. 

E-RAD-I-CATION, nm 1. The act of plucking up by the 
roots ; extirpation ; excision ; total destruction. 2. The 
state of being plucked up by the roots. 

E-RAD'I-CA-TIVE, a. That extirpates; that cures or de- 
stroya thoroughly. 

E-RAD'I-CA-TIVE, #. A medicine that effects a radical 
cure.— Whitlock. 

E-RAS'A-BLE, a. That may or can be crased. 

E-RASE' v. t. (L. erado.] 1. To rub or scrape out, as let- 
ters or characters written, engraved, or painted; to efface. 
2. To obliterate; to expunge; to blot out. 3. To efface; 
to destroy, as from the memory. 4. To destroy to the 
foundation. See RAZE. 

E-RASED' (e-rást), pp. 1. Rubbed or scratched out; oblit- 
erated; effaced—2. a. In heraldry, a term applied to any 
thing forcibly torn off, leaving the edges jagged and un- 
even.—Brande. 

E-RASE'MENT, n. The act of erasing ; a rubbing out; ex- 

unction ; obliteration ; destruction. 

E-RAS'ER, n. 1. One who erases. 2. A kind of knife used 
to erase writing, &c. 

E-RAS'ING, ppr. Rubbing or scraping out; obliterating ; 
destroying. 

oe (-ra’zhun), x. The act of erasing; oblitera- 

on. 

E-RAS'TIAN (e-ras'chan), n. A follower of Thomas Eras- 
tus, a German physician, who maintained that the church 
is wholly dependent on the state for its government and 
discipline. 

E-RAS'TIAN-ISM, n. The principles of the Erastians. 

E-RA'SURE (e-rà'zhur), n. 1. The act of erasing; a scrateh- 
ing out; obliteration. 2. The place where a word or lct- 
ter has been erased or obliterated. 

ERBI-UM, n. A metal recently discovered in ores of yttri- 
um.—Ure. 

RE (ar), adv. (Sax. er.) Before; sooner than. 
RE (ar), prep. Before.— 

R'E-BUS, n. Ib Erebus.) In mythology, darkness ; hence, 
the region of the dead; a deep and gloomy place; hell. 
E-RE€T', a. (L. erectus.] 1. Upright, or in a perpendicular 

sture. 2. Directed upward, as hands. 3. Upright and 
im: bold; unshaken; as, erect in spirit. 4. ed ; 
stretched; intent; vigorous; as, erect attention; an erect 
countenance. 5. Stretched; extended. 

E-RECT, v. t. 1. To raise and set in an upright or perpen- 
dicular direction, or nearly such. 2 To raise, as a build- 
ing. 3. To set up or establish anew; to form; as, to erect 
a government. i To raise or exalt; as, to erect one's self 
into a judge. 5. To raise; to excite; to animate; to en- 
courage. 6. To raise a consequence from premises. 7. 
To extend ; to distend.—SyNw. To set up; raise ; elevate; 
construct; build; institute; establish ; found. 

E-RE€T, v. £ To rise upright. Bacon. 

E-RECT'A-BLE, a. That can be erected.— Montague. 
E-REC€T'ED, pp. Set in a straight and poi ndicular direc- 
tion ; set upright; raised; built; established; elevated. 
E-RECTER, n. One who erects; one who raises or builds. 

E-REC€' TILE, a. That which may be erected. 

E-REETING, ppr. Raising and setting upright; building ; 
founaing ; establishing; elevating ; inciting; extending and 


nding. 

F-RECTION, n. 1. The act of raising and setting perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the horizon; a setting upright. 2. 
The act of raising or building, as an edifice or fortification. 
3. The state of being raised, built, or elevated. 4. Estab- 
lishment; settlement; formation. 5. Elevation; exalta- 
tion of sentiments. 6. Act of rousing ; excitement, 7. 
a thing erected ; a building of any kind.—Gloss. of Arch. 
B. Distension and extension. 

E-RECTTVE, a. Setting upright; raising. 

E-RECT'LY, adv. In an erect posture.—Brown. 

E-RECT'NESS, n. Uprightness of posture or form. 

E-RE€T'OR, n. A muscle that erectas; one who raises. 

ERELONG (ürlong), adv. 1. Before a long time had 


elapsed ; (obs. or little used.) 2. Before a long time shall | 


elapse; before long.— Milton. 

ER'E.MIT-AÓE, n. See HERMITAGE. 

ERE-NITE, 2. [L. eremita.) 1. One who lives in a wilder- 
ness or in retirement, secluded from intercourse with 
men. It is generally written kermit.—Milton. 2. A min- 
eral, identical with monazite. 

ER-E-MITI€-AL, a. Living in seclusion from the world. 
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ERAS C adv. Pa i this ime. Ory 47». 
"R'E-MIT- ^. State of a herinit; a livisg in I 
from social life.—Murdock. ' ia 
E-REP-TA"TION, n. A crecping forth. 

E-REP*TION, n. [L. ercptio.] A taking or snatching away 
by force. 

ER'E-THISM, n. (Gr. ep«Üvouog.] A morbid degree of ener. 
gy and perfcction in the performance of any fuuction, 

ER-E-THIS'TIO, a. Relating to an crcthisin. 

LERERVHILE (&r while), (adv. Romo time ago; before 

t ERE^VHILES (àr/whi 5] a little while.—SAak. 

t ER'GAT, v. i. (L. ergo.) To infer; to draw conclusions, 

EIUGO, adv. (L.] Therefore. 

ERGOT, w. [Fr.) 1. In farriery, a stub, like a piece of soft 
horn, about the bigness of a chestnut, a iCuated: behind and 
below the pastern joint. 2. A parasitical fungus growing 
on various kinds of grain and grass, as on wheat, ryc, herds- 
grass, &c. 

ERGO-TISM, n. (L. ergo.) A logical inference. 

ER'GOT-I8M, n. [from ergot.) The morbid effects of ergot. 

ER'I-A€H, n. [Irish.] A pecuniary fine.— Spenser. 

E-RID'A-NUS, ^. (L., River Po.) A winding southern con- 
stellation containing the bright star Achernar. 

t ERT-GI-BLE. a. That may be erected.— Shaws Zoology. 

ERIN, m. Ireland. š 

E-RIN"GO. See EnvNao. 

ERIN-ITE, n. A native arseniate of copper, of an emerald- 
een color. 

E-RIN'NYS, n. [Gr.] A fury, or goddess of discord; and 

hence, discord in general.—Shak. 

E-RI-OM'E-TER, n. (Gr. «pvo» and yerpov.] An optical in 
strument for measuring the diameters of minuto particles 
and fibres. 

t E-RISTI€, Ya. [Gr. epis and epiorixos.} Pertaining to 

t E-RISTIE-AL, $ sputes; controversial. 

t ERKE, n. (Gr. acpyos.) Idle; slotbful.—Chaucer. 

ERME-LIN. See ERMIN. 

ER'MINE, ln. (Fr. hermine] 1. An animal much like the 

ER'MIN, $ weasel, and valued for its snowy white fur. 
Its tail is tipped with black. In the summer it ia brown, 
and ia then called stoat. 2. The fur of the ermine. When 
used, the white is artificially spotted with the black. 3. 
Figuratively, the dignity of judges and inagistrates, whose 
state robes of ermine were emblematical of peas 

ER'MINED,a. Clothed with ermine ; adorned with the fur 
of the ermine.— P. 

ERN, n. [Dan, Sw. ern.) In Scotland, the sca-eagie; also 
pieg, to other eagles, particularly the golden eagle.— 
ercital. 

ERNE, ?a Saxon word, signifying a place or receptacle 

JRNE, $ ‘urms the termination of some English words, as 
well as Latin; as in barn, lantern. 

E-RODE', v. t. (L. erodo.) To eat in or away; to corrode. 

E-ROD'ED, pp. 1. Eaten; gnawed; corroded.—2. a. In nat- 
ural history, having the edge irregularly jagged, as if gnawed 
or eaten. 

E-ROD'ING, ppr. Eating into; eating away; corroding. 

t ER'O-GATE, v. t. [L. erogo.)] To lay out; to give; to ba 
stow upon.— Elyot. 

t ER-O-GA"TION, n. The act of conferring.— Elyot. 

E-ROSE' a. [L. erosus.) In botany, an crose leaf has small 

1. The act or opera 


sinuses in the margin, as if gnawed. 
e state of being eaten away, 


E-RO'8ION (e-rozhun), ». [L. erosio.) 
tion of cating away. 2. 

EROSIVE, «Having th f 

-RO'SIVE, a. Having the property of eating away or cor 
roding ; rorioive thimble ° á 

E-ROT'6, Ya. (Gr. cpws.] Pertaining to love - treating 

E-ROTIE€-AL, $ of love. 

E-ROT'€, n. An amorous composition or poem. 

ER-O-TO-MANI-A, )n. (Gr. epws and patiar Melancholy, 

E-RO-TOX'A-NY, which is the effect of love. 

ER-PE-TOI,0-GIST, n. (Gr. épreros and Aoyo,.] One who 
is versed in Apa. SE HERPETOLOGIST. 

ER-PE-TOL'O-6 Y, 2. t part of natural history which 
treats of reptiles. See HERPETOLOGY. 

ERR, v. i. (L. erro.) 1. To wander from the right way; to 
deviate from the true course or purpose. 2. To miss tho 
right way, in morals or religion; to deviate from the path 
or line of duty ; to stray by design or mistake. 3. To mis 
take; to commit error. 4. To wander; to ramble. 

ERR, v.t. To mislead; to cause to err.— Burton. 

ER'RA-BLE, a. Linble to mistake; fallible. [Little wsed.] 

ER'RA-BLE-NESS, n. Liablenoss to mistake or error. 

| * ERRAND, n. (Sax. ærend.) 1. A verbal message; a man 
date or order ; something to be told or done. 2. Any spe 
cial business to be transacted by a messenger. 


ERRANT, a. (Fr. errant.) 1. Wandering; roving: ram: 
bling; applie icularly to knights, who. in the Middle 
Ages, wandered about to seek adventures and display theis 


heroism and generosity, called knights errant. 2 Devia 
ting from a certain course. 3, Wandering from a regulas 
course ; and hence, wild, extravagant, notorious ; as an er 
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Tomi fool—Shak.; (now spelled errant.) 4. Iüncrant ; ER-Y-SIP'E-LAS, n. (Gr. cpvecredas.) A disease carlcd & 
bn) Anthony's fre; an eruption of a fiery acrid humor on sc më 
ER-RATA, n. pl Sce ERRATUSM. part of the body, but chietly on the face. 


ERRANT-RY, s. 1. A wandering; a roving or rambling 
about. —.(ddison. 2 The employment of a knight errant. 
ER-RAT'Le, te. [L. erraticus.) 1. Wandering ; having 
ER-RAT IC-AL, § no certain course ; roving about without 
a fixed destination. 2. Moving; not fixed or stationary. 
3. Irregular; niutable.—]n geology, applicd to substances 
on the carth's surface which havc been transported froin 
their original location; as, crraiic blocks, gravel, &c. Er. 
ratic phenomena are tho phenomena that relate to such 


substances, 

ER-RATI¢, a. A rogue.—Cockcram. 

ER-RATI€-AL-LY,ade. Without rule; irregularly.— Brown. 

tER-RATION, n. A wandcring. 

ER-RA'TUM. n.; pl. ERRATA. [L.] An error or mistake in 
writing or prinüng. 

ERRED. pret of Err. 

ERRHINE Cerrine), a. (Gr. copwwov.] Affecting the nose, 
or to be snuffod into the nose; occasioning discharges 
from the nose. 

ER'RHINE (ere A medicine to be snuffed up the 
nose to promote discharges of mucus. 

ERR'ING, ppr.or a. Wandering from the truth or the right 
way; mistaking; irregular. 

ER-ROWE-OUS, a. [L. erroneus.] 1. Wandering; roving; 
unsettled; (rare.] 2. Deviating; devious; irregular; [rare.) 
3. Mistaking; misled; deviating, by mistake, from the truth. 
4. Wrong; false; mistaken; not conformable to truth ; 
erring trom truth or justice. 

ER-RONE-OUS-LY, adv. By mistake; not rightly. 

ER-RO'NE-OUS-NESS, n. The state of being erroneous; 
deviation from right; inconformity to truth. 

ERROR, v. [L. od 1. In a general sense, a wandering 
or deviation from the truth. 2. A mistake in judgment, 
by which mcn assent to or believe what is not true. 3.A 
mistake made in writing or other performance; a blunder. 
4. A wandering; irregular course; [rare.] 5. Deviation 
from law, justice, or right; oversight; mistake in conduct. 
—6. In Scripture and theology, sin ; iniquity ; transgression ; 
fault.—7. In law, a mistake in pleading or in judgment. A 
writ of error is a writ founded on an alleged error in 
judgment, which carries the suit to another tribunal for 
rcdress. 

ERROR, v. t. To determine a judgment of-court to be er- 
roneous [ Not well authorized.) 

ER'ROR-IS'T, n. One who errs, or who encourages and 


propagates error. 

ERSE, n. The asus. of the descendants of the Gaels or 
Celts, in the Hig of Scotland. 

EARS, jn. The stubble of grain. 


ERST, adv. (Sax. erest.] 1. First; at first; at the beginning. 
2. Once; formerly ; long ago. 3. Before; till then or now; 
hitherto; [obsolete, ezcept in poetry.) 

t ERSTWHILE, adv. Till then or now; formerly. 

ER-U-BES'CENCE, n- (L. erubescens, erubesco, trom rubeo, 
to be red.) A beco 


g red; redness of the skin or sur- 
face of any thing; a blushing. 


ER-U.BES'CENT, a. Red, or reddish; blushing. 

E-RUET, i t. [L. eructo.] To belch; to eject from 

E-RU€TATE, § the stomach, as wind. [Little used.) 

E-RU€TA-TED, pp. Belched; ejected. 

E-RU€TA-TING, ppr. Belching. 

ER-U€-TATION, n. (L. eructatio.] 1. The act of belching 
wind from the stomach; a belch. 2. A violent bursting 
forth or ejection of wind or other matter from the earth. 
— Woodward. 

*ERU-DITF, a. (L. eruditus.) Instructed; taught; learned. 
— Chesterfield. 

ERU-DITE-LY, adv. With erudition or learning. 

ER-.U.DI"TION (er-u-dish'un) n. Learning; knowledge 
gained by study, or from books and instruction; particu- 
larly, learning in literature, as distinct from the sciences. 

E-RO‘GIN-OUS, a. (L. eruginosus.] Partaking of the sub- 
stance or nature of copper, or the rust of copper; resem- 
blinz rust. 

t E-RUPT', v. i To burst forth. 

E-RUPT'ED, pp. ora. Forcibly thrown out, as lava from a 
volcano.—Humble, 

E-RUPTION, n. [L. erxptio.] 1. The act of breaking or 
bursting forth m inclosure or confinement; a violent 
emission of any thine, purticularly of flames and lava from 
a volcano. 2. A sudder or violent rushing forth of men 
or troops for invasion; sudden excursion. 3. A burst of ' 
voice; violent exclamation.—4. In medical science, a break- 
ing out of humors; a copious excretion of humors on the 
skin in pustules. 

ERUPTIVE, a. 1. Bursting forth. 2. Attended with erup- | 
tions or efflorescence, or producing it. 3. Produced by 
eruption; as, ervptive igneous rocks. | 

E-RYN^GO, n. (Gr. npvyyvv.] The sea-holly, eryngivm. | 


ER-Y-SI-PEL’A-TOUS, a. Eruptive ; resembling erysipelas 
or partaking of its nature. Erysipelous has somcumes 
been used, but is unnecessary. 

ER-Y-THE’MA, n. (Gr.] A specific inflammation attended 
with burning pain, and a tumíd fullness of the integu 
ments.—J. M. Good. 

ER-Y-.THE-MAT'I€, a. Pertaining to erythema. 

ES-€A-LADE’, n. [Fr.] In the military art, a furious attack 
made by troops on a fortified place, in which ladders ure 
used to pass a ditch or mount a rampart. 

ES-€A-LADE’, v. t. To scale; to mount and pass or enter 
by means of ladders.— Life of Wellington. 

ES-CA-LAD'ED, pp. Scaled, as a wall or rampart. 


ES-€A-LAD'ING, Zr. Scaling, as troops. 
ES€AL’OP (skollup), n. [D. schulp.) 1. A bivalve shell of 
the genus Its surface is mostly marked with ribe 


radiating from the hinge outward. 2. A regular curvi 
indenture in the margin of any thing. See ScALLOP and 
ScoLLoP. 

ES-€A-PADE’, n. (Fr.] 1. The fling of a horse. 2. An im. 
propriety of spcech or behavior of which an individual is 
unconscious.— Brande. 

ES-CAPE,, v. t. (Fr. echapper.) 1. To flee from and avoid; 
to get out of the way; to shun; to obtain security from ; 
to pan withoutharm. 2. To pass unobserved; to evade. 
3. To avoid the danger of. 

ES-CAPE' v.i 1. To flee, shun, and be secure from dan- 
ger; to avoid an evil. 2. To be passed without harm; as, 
others fell, but I escaped. 

ES-CiPE, n. 1. Flight to shun danger or injury; the act 
of fleeing from danger. 2. A being passed without receiv- 
ing injury. 3. Excuse; subterfuge; evasion.—4. In law, 
an evasion of legal restraint or the custody of the sheriff, 
without due course of law. 5. Sally; flight; irregularity 
6. Oversight ; mistake. 

ES-CiPEMENT, n. That part of a clock or watch by 
which the circulating moton of the wheels is converted 
into a vibrating one, as that of the pendulum in a clock, or 
the balance of a watch. 

ES-CAP'ER, n. One who gets out of danger. 

ES-€APING, ppr. Fleeing trom and avoiding danger or evil, 
being passed unobserved or unhurt; shunning; evading; 
securing safety; quitting the custody of the law without 
warrant. 

ES-CAP'ING, n. Avoidance of danger.— Ezra, ix. I 

ES-€X R-GA-TOIRE' (-twor?), n. [Fr.] A nursery of snails. 

ES-CARP,, v. t. (Fr. escarper.) To slope suddenly: to form 
a sudden slope.— Carleton. [A military term.) 

ES-CARP', n. In fortification, any thing high and precipi- 
tous; sss the side of the ditch next the rampart. 
—Brande. : 

ES-CARPED’ (es-kürpt), pp. Cut or formed to a sudden 
sl 

ES-CARPING, . Forming to a sudden slope. 

ESCARPMENT. n. A steep declivity; a precipitous side 
of any hill or rock.—P. Cyc. 

ES.CHA-LOT (-esh-a-lot), n. [Fr. echalote] A species of 
small onion or garlic. 

ES'€HÁR (es'kür), n. (Gr. ecxapa.] 1. In surgery, the crust 
or scab occasioned by burns or caustic applícations. 

ES’€HA-RA, n. [Gr.] A species of netlike coral. 

ES-€HA-ROTIE, a. Caustic; having the power of searing 
or destroying the flesh. 

ES-CHA-R €, n. A caustic application.— Coze. 
ES-€HA-TOL'O-àY, n. (Gr. exxaros and doyos.) The doc- 
trine of the last or final things; as death, judgment, &c. 
ES-CHEAT’, n. [Fr. echeoir.) 1. Any land or tenements 
which casually fall or revert to the lord within his 1nanor, 
through failure of heirs.—2. In the United States, the fall- 
ing or passing of lands and tenements to the state, through 
fallure of heirs or forfeiture, or in cases where no owner 
is found. 3. The place or circuit within which the king 
or lord is entitled to escheats 4. A writ to recover es- 
cheata from the person in possession. 5. The lands 
which fall to the lord or state by escheat.—6 In Scots law, 
the forfeiture incurred by a man's being denounced a rebel. 

ES-CHEAT, v.i. 1. In England, to revert, as land, to the 
lord of a manor, by means of the extinction of the blood 
of the tenant.—2. In America, to fall or come, as land, to 
the state, through failure of heirs or owners, or by forfeit- 
ure for treason. 

t ES-CHEAT,, v. t. To forfeit.—Bishop Hall. 

ES-CHEAT'A-BLE, e. Liable to cscheat. 

ES-CHEAT“AGE, n. The right of succeeding to an escheat 

ES-CH£AT'ED, pp. Having fallen to the lord through want 
of heirs, or to the state for want of an owner, or by for- 


feiture. 

ES-CHEAT'ING, ppr. Reverting to the lord through failure 
of heirs, or to the state for want of an owner, or by for- 
feiture. 
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ESCHEATOR, n. An officer who observes thc escheats of 
the king in the county whereof he is escheator. 

ES-CHEW, e. t. (Nor an. eschever.) To fice frorn; to shun; 
to avoid. 

ES-CHEW ED’ (es-chüde^, pp. Shunned ; avoided. 

ES-CHEW'ING, ppr. Shunning; avoiding 

ES-COCH'EON, w. [Fr.] The shield of the family. 

ES'CORT, n. (Fr. escorte.) 1. A guard; a body of armed 
men which attends an officer, or baggage, provisions, or 
munitions conveyed by land from place to place, to 
protect them.— This word is rarcly, and never properly, 
used for naval protection or protectors; the latter we call 
a convoy.—92. In a more general sense, protection or safe- 
guard on a journey or excursion; as, to travel under the 
escort of a friend. 

ES-€ORT, v. t. To attend and guard on a journey or ex- 
cursion. š 

ES-CORTED,pp. Attended and guarded on a journey or 
excursion. 

ES-CORTING, ppr. Attending and guarding on a journey 
or excursion. 

ES-COT. See Scor. 

ES-€OT, v. t. To pay the reckoning for; to support—Shak. 

ES-€0U-ADE’. See Squan. 

ES-C€OUT’. See Scour. 

tES-€RIPT, n. (Fr. escript] A writing; a schedule.— 
Cockeram. 

ES-CRI-TOIR' (es-kre-twor), n. (Sp. escritorio; Fr. ecri- 
toire] A box with instruments and conveniences for 
writing. It is often pronounced scratoir. 

ES-CRI-TO'RI-AL, a Pertaining to an cscritoir. 

ES-CROW', n. (Fr.ecrouw.) In law, a deed of lands or tene- 
ments delivered to a third person, to hold till some condi- 
tion is pada by the grantee. 

ES'€U-AGE, n. [from Fr. ecu.) In feudal law, service of the 
shield, called also scutage ; a species of tenure by knight 
eervice, by which a tenant was bound to follow his lord to 
war; afterward exchanged for a pecuniary satisfaction. 

ES-CU.LA'PI-AN, a. (from Zsculapius.] Medical; pertain- 
ing to the healing art. — Young. 

ES'€U-LENT, a. (L. esculentus.) Eatable; that is or may 
be used by man for food. 

ES'€U-LENT, z. Something that is eatable. 

ES-€0’RI-AL, n. A vast edifice in Spain, about 22 miles 
from Madrid, built in the shape of a gridiron, and contain- 
ing the royal palace, & convent, church, and place of sepul- 
ture for the royal family of S 

ES-CUTCH'EÓN (es-kuch'un) n. (Fr. ecusson.] 1. The 
shield on which a coat of arms is represented; the shield 
of a family; the picture of ensigns armorial. 2 That part 
of a vessel's stern where her name is written.—R. H. Dana, 


un, 

ES-€UTCH'EÒNED, a. Having a coat of arms or ensign. 

t ES-LOIN', v. t. (Fr. eloigner.} To remove. 

E-SOPH-A-GOTO-MY, n. [Gr. o«co$ayoc and ron.) In sur- 
gery, the operation of making an incision into the esopha- 
gus, for the purpose of removing any foreign substance. 

E-SOPH'A-GUS, n. (Gr. owoóayos.] The gullet; the canal 
through which food and drink pass to the stomach. 

E-SÓ'PI-AN, n. [from Æsop.) Pertaining to Æsop. 

ES-O-TER'IE, a. (Gr. eowrepos.) Private; interior; [an 

ithet applied to the private instructions and ines of 

philosophers ;] opposed to ezoteric, or public. 

OL ele L-LY, adv. In an esoteric manner.—Rich. 

ict. 

ES'O-TER-Y, n. Mystery; secrecy. [Little used.] 

ES-PAL'TER (es-pal’yer), n. (Fr. espalier.) 1. A row of trees 
in a garden, having the branches trained and spread out 
like a fan. 2. A lattice-work of wood, on which to train 
fruit-trees and ornamental shrubs. — Brande, 

ES-PAL'IER, v. t. To form an espalier. 

ES-PAL'IERED, pp. Protected by an espalier. 

ES-PAL'IER-ING, ppr. Protecting by an espalier. 

ES-PAR'CET, n. A kind of sainfoin.— Mortimer. 

ES-PAR'TO, 2. (Sp.) A kind of rush, in Spain, of which 
cordage, shoes, baskets, &c., are made.— M'Culloch. 

ES-PE'"CIAL (es-pesh'al), a. (Fr. special] Principal; chief; 


particular. 
ES-PE"CIAL-LY, adv. In an uncommon degree.—Srw. 
Specially; principally; chiefly; particularly; peculiarly. 
ES-PÉ"CIAL-NESS, m. The state of being especial. 
ESPE-RANCE, n. [Fr.] Hope.—Shak. 
ES-PVAL, n. A spy; the act of espying.— Elyot. 
ES-PIED’ scene) pp. Seen; discovered. 
ES-Pl'ER, n. One who espies, or watches like aspy.— Harmar. 
ES'PI-NEL, x. A kind of ruby. See SPINEL. 
ESPI-ON-AGE (es'pe-on-áj or es‘pe-on-izh), n. (Fr.) The 
practice or employment of spies; the practice of watching 
others without being suspected, and giving intelligence of 


discoveries made. 
ES-PLA-NADE' n. [Fr.] 1. In fortification, the glacis of the 
counterscarp, or the sloping of the parapet of the covered- 


way toward the country ; or the void space between the 
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glacis of a citadel and the first houses of th 
gardening, a grase-plat. P MU Binh LN 

ES-POUS'AL (es-pouz‘al). a. Used in or relating to the ao 
of espousing or betrothing.— Bacon. 

ES-POUS'AL, n. 1. The act of espousing or betrothing. 2 
Adoption ; protection. 

ES-POUS'ALS, n. pl. The act of contracting or affiancing a 
man and woman to each other; a contract or mutua, 
prom of marriage. 

ES-POUSE, v. t. (Fr. epouser.] 1. To betroth. 2. To be- 
troth; to promise or en in marriage, by contract ir. 
writing, or by some pledge. 3. To marry; to wed. 4 
To unite intimately or indissolubly. 5. To embrace; to 
take to one's self, with a view to maintain ; as, to espouse 
^ Cause. 

ES-POUSED” (es-pouzd^, pp. or a. Betrothed; affianced, 
promised in marriage by contract; married; united in- 
timately; embraced. 

ES-POUSE'MENT, n. Act of espousing. 

ES-POUBS'ER, n. One who espouses. 

ES.POUS'ING, ppr. Betrothing; marrying; uniting indis- 
solos: taking part in. 

ES-PRIT' DE €ORPS (es-pr&' de kór). [Fr.] The spirit 
of the body or society ; the common spint formed by mcn 
in association. 

ES-PY’, v. t. (Fr. epier, espier.] 1. To eee at a distance; to 
have the first sight of a thing remote. 2. To see or dis- 
cover something intended to be hid. 3. To discover un- 
expectedly. 4. To inspect narrowly; to examine and 
make discoveries.—Syn. To discern; discover ; find out; 


descry. 

ES-P¥, v. £ To look narrowly; to look about; to watch. 

ES-PY’,». Aspy; a scout. 

ES-PYING, ppr. Discovering; seeing first. 

ES'QUI-MAUX (es‘ke-m6), n. A nation of Indians inhabiting 
the northwestern parts of North Ainerica.—Encyc. Am. 
ES-QUIRE’, n. [Fr. ecuyer.] Properly, a shicld-bearer or ar- 
mor-bearer, scutifer ; an attendant ona knight. Hence, in 
modern times, a title of dignity next in degree below a 
knight.—In the United States, the title is given to public 
officers of all degrees, from governors down to justices 
and attorneys. Indeed, the title, in addressing letters, is 
bestowed on any person at pleasure, and is merely an ex- 

ponen of respect. 

ES-QUIRE', v. t. To attend; to wait on. 

ES-QUIR ED', pp. Attended; waited on. 

ES-QUIR'ING, ppr. Attending, as an esquire. 

ES-QUISSE' (es-kés^, n. (Fr.J The first sketch of a picture 
or model of a statue, &c. 

ES-SAY’, v. t. (Fr. essayer.) 1. To try; to attempt; to en- 
deavor; to exert one's power. 2. To make experiment 
of. 3. To try the value and purity of metals. See Assay. 

ES'SAY, n. 1. An effort made, or exertion of body or mind, 
for the performance of any thing.—2. In literature, a com- 
position intended to prove or illustrate a particular sub- 
ject. 3. A trial orexperiment. 4. Trial or experiment to 
prove the qualities of a metal. [See Assay.] 5. First taste 
of any thing.—Syn. Attempt; trial; endeavor; effort; 
tract; treatise; dissertation; disquisition. 

ES-SAY ED' (es-eáde^, pp. Attempted; tried. 

ES-SAY'ER, ». One who writes essays.— Addison, 

ES-SAYING, ppr. Trying; making an effort, 

* ES-SAY'IST, n. A writer of an essay, or of essays. 

ES'SENCE, w. (L. essentia; Fr. essence] 1. That which 
constitutes the particular nature of a being or substance, 
or of a genus, and which distinguishes it from al] others. 
2. Formal existence; that which makes any thing to be 
what it is; or, rather, the peculiar nature of a thing; the 
very substance. 3. Existence; the quality of being. 4. 
A being; an existent person. 5, Species of being. 6. 
Constituent substance. 7. The predominant qualines or 
virtues of any plant or drug, extracted, refined, or rectified 
from grosser matter ; or, more strictly, a volatile or essen- 
tial oij. 8. Perfume, odor, scent; or the volatile matter 
constituting perfume. 

ES'SENCE, v. & To perfume; to scent. 

ES'SENCED (es'senst), pp. Perfumed.—Addison. 

ES-SENES', n. pL (Gr. Ecojvo.] Among the Jews, a sect 
remarkable for their strictness and abstinence. 

ES-SEN'TIAL (es-ten’shal), a. (L.essentialis.] L Necessary 
or indispensable to the constitution or existence of a thing. 
2. Important in the highest degree. 3. Pure; highly reo 
tified.— Essential oils are such as arc obtained from plant, 
usually by distillation with water. They dissolve in alco- 
hol, are inflammable, and much used in perfumery.— 
sential character, in natural history, that single quabty or 
property which serves to distinguish one genus, species 
&c., from another. : s ud) 2 

ESSENTIAL, n. 1. Existence; being; [litle wad.) | 2 
First or constituent principles. 3 The cbict point ; tha 


hich is most important. 
| ESSEN-TLALT-TY, Yn. The quality of being essential ; first 
| ESSEN'TIAL-NESS, $ or constituent principies.—Swift. _ 
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ESSENTIAL-LY, ade. 1. Ry the constitution of nature ; 
in essence. 2. In an important degree. 

ES-SEN'TIATF. e. £ To become of the same essence. 

ESSENTIATE, e. ¢ To form the essence or being of. 

ESSENT!2 TED. pp. Formed into the same essence. 

ES-SENTIA-TING, ppr. Forming iuto or becoming of the 
game csecnce. 

E&-SOIN, n. (Old Fr. ezonier, essonier.] 1. An excuse ; the 
alleging of an excuse for him who is suminoucd to appear 
in court 2. Exemption. 3. Hc who is excuscd for non- 
appearance in court at the day appointcd.— Essoin days 
are threc days allowed for the appcarance of suitors in 
court. [This word is somctiines spelled essoign.) 

ES-SOIN, e. t. To allow an excuse for non-appearance in 
court: to excuse for abscnce.— Cowcl. 

ES-SOINER, m. An attorney who sufficiently excuses the 
absence of another. 

ES'ON-ITE, n. Cinnamon-stone, which see. 

Es-TAB'LISH, v. t. {Fr. etablir.] 1. To set and fix firmly or 
unalterably ; to settle permanently, as a covenant. 2. To 
found permanently ; to ercct and fix or settle, as an em- 
pire. 3. To enact or decrec by authority and for perma- 
nence ; to ordain ; to appoint, as laws. 4. To settle or fix 
permanently, as a person in business, or an army in a 
place. 5. To make finn; to confirm; to ratify. 6. To 
settle or fix what is wavering, doubtful, or weak ; to con- 
firm, as faith. 7. To confinn; to fulfill; to make good. 
8. To set up in the place of another, and confirm. 

ES-TAB'LISHED (es-tablisht), pp. or a. Set; fixed firmly; 
founded ; ordained ; enacted; ratified; confirmed; set up 
and supported by the state; as, an established religion. 

ES-TAB’LISH-ER, n. He who establishcs or confirms. 

ES-TABLISH-ING, ppr. Fixing; scttling permanently ; 


founding ; ratifying ; confirming; ordaining. 

ES-TAB'LISH-MENT, n. (Fr. etablissement.) 1. The act of 

establishing. 2. Settlement; fixed state; as, in sure estab- 
lishment.—Spenser. 3. Contirmation ; ratification, as of a 
covenant 4. Settled regulation; form; ordinance; sys- 
tem of laws; constitution of government. 5. Fixed or 
stated allowance for subsistence; income; salary. 6. 
That which is fixed or established, as a permanent mili- 
tary force, a fixed garrison, a local government, an agen- 
Cy, a factory, &c. 7. A place of residence or of transact- 
ing business. 8. That form of religious worship which is 
a rece qa and supported by the state. 9. Settlement or 

rest. 

ES-TA-€ADE, n. [Fr.; Sp. estacado.) A dike constructed 
of piles in the sea, a river, or morass, to check the ap- 
proach of an enemy.— Buchanan. 

ES-TA-FET, tn. [Fr.; Sp. estafeta.) A courier; an ex- 

ES-TA-FETTE,) press of any kind. 

ES-TATE, n. (Fr. etat.) L In a general sense, fixedness ; a 
fixed condition ; [now generally written and pronounced 
state.] 2. Condition or circumstances of any person or 
thing, whether high or low. 3. Rank; quality.—4. In law, 
the Interest, or quantity of interest, & man has in lands, 
tenementa, or other effects. 5. Fortune; possessions ; 
property in general 6. The general business or interest 
of government ; a politica] body ; & commonwealth ; a re- 

ublic. [Se STATE.) 7. An order or class of men in the 
y politic ; one of the estates of the kingdom.—Estates, 
in the plural, dominions ; possessions of a prince. 

ESTATE, v.t 1. To settle as a fortune.—Shak. 2 To 
establish ; [little -— 

ES.TAT'ED, pp. or a. Possessing an estate.— Swift. 

ES-TEEN', v.t. [Fr. estimer.) 1. To set a value on, whether 
high or low. 2. To set a high value on; to regard with 
reverence, die or friendship. 3. To hold in opinion ; 
to repute ; to 4. To compare in value ; to estimate 
by proportion.—S vN. To regard; estimate; prize; value; 
respect; revere. 

ES-TEEM’, v. 4. To consider as to value.—Spenser. 

ES-TEEM', n. L Estimation; opinion or judgment of merit 
ordemerit 2. High value or estimation; great regard ; 
favorable opinion. 

ES-TEEM’A-BLE, a. Worthy of esteem ; estimable. 

ES-TEEMED’ (cs-teemd^), pp. or a. Valued; estimated ; 
highly valued ; thought ; held in opinion. 

ES- TEEMING, ppr. Valuing, eatimating; valuing hi 

e NG, ppr. uing; estima ; Valu hly; 
izing; thinkina ; drenting " EE 

ESTHET, a. Pertaining to the science of taste. 

ES-THET'I€S, n. [Gr. acoGnrixos.) The science which treats 
of the beautiful, or of the tneory of taste.—See EsTHETICS. 

ES-TIFER-OUS, a. [L. estus and fero.) Producing hcat. 

ES'TI-NA-BLE, a. (Fr.) 1. That is capable of being csti- 
mated or valued. 2. Valuable; worth a great price. 3. 
Werthy of estcem or respect; dcserving our good opin- 
lon or regard. 

ES'TI-MA-BLE, n. That which is worthy of rcgard. 

ES'TI-MA-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of deserving ceteem. 

ESTI-NA-BLY, adv. In an estimable manner. 

ESTI-MATE, v. t. (L. estimo.) 1. To judge and form an opin- 
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ion of the value uf ; to rate by judgment.—Syn. To count, 
calculate ; compute ; reckon ; number; rate ; appraise ; 
appreciate ; catecm ; value ; prize. | 

ES'TEMATE,8. 1. A valuing or rating in the mind; a judg- 
ment or opinion of the value, degree, extent, or quantity 
of any thing. 2. Valuc.—shak, 

ES'TI-MA-TED, pp. or a. Valucd ; rated in judgment. 

ES'TI-MA-TING, ppr. Valuing; rating; forming an opinior 
or judgment of the value, cxtcnt, quantity, or degree of 
worth of any object; calculating ; computing. 

ES-TI-MA'TION, n. [L. estimatio.) 1. The act of estimating. 
2 An opinion or judgment of any thing as to sizc, quanti- 
ty, &c., formed without precise data. 3. Favorable opin- 
ion.—SvN. Calculation ; computation ; estimate; appraise- 
ment; estcem ; honor ; regard. 

ES‘TI-MA-TIVE, a. 1. Having the power of comparing and 
adjusting the worth or preference; [litle used.) 2. Im 
aginative, 

ES TI-MÄ-TOR, n. One who estimates or values. 

ES'TI-VAL, a. [L. estivus.) Pertaining to summer. 

ES'TI-VATE, v. £. To pass the summer. 

ES-TI-VA"TION, n. [L. estivatio.] 1. The act of passing the 
summer.—2. In botany, the disposition of the petals within 

ESTO PER PETO UM 

ER-PET"U-UM, 

ESTO PERPETU. : | (L.] May it be perpetual. 

ES-TOP, v. t. (Fr. etouper.] In law, to impede or bar, by 
one's own act. 

ES-TOPP ED (es-topt), pp. Hindcred ; barred. 

ES-TOPPING, ppr. Impeding; barring by one's own act. 

ES-TOPPEL, n. In law, a stop; a plea in bar, grounded on 
a man's own act or deed, which estops or precludes him 
from averring any thing to the contrary. 

ES-TOVERS, n. pl. (Norm. estoffer.) In law, necessaries, or 
supplies; a reasonable allowance out of lands or goods 
for the use of a tenant. 

ES-TRADE, =. (Fr) An even or level space; a level and 
slightly raised place in a room.—Smart. 

ES-TRAM'A-CON (-son), w. (Fr. A sort of two-edged 
aword formerly used. 

ES-TRANGE’ v.t. [Fr.etranger.] 1. To keep ata distance; 
to withdraw; to cease to frequent and be familiar with. 
2. To alienate; to divert from its original use or possess- 
or. 3 To alicnate, as the affections ; to turn from kind- 
ness to indifference or malevolence. 4. To withdraw; to 
withhold. 

ES-TRAINGED'’ (es-tránjd^), pp. Withdrawn; alienated. 

E8-TRANG'/ED'NESS, n. The state of being estranged.— 


nne. 

ES-TRANOE'MENT, n. Alienation; a keeping ata distance; 
removal; voluntary abstraction. : . 

ES-TRANÓ'ING, ppr. Alienating; withdrawing; keeping at 
or removing to a distance. 

ES-TRA-PADE’, x. (Fr. strappado.) The action of a horse 
who, to get rid of his rider, rises before, and at the same 
time kicks furiously with his hind legs. 

ES-TRAY' v.i. To stray. See STRAY. 

ES-TRA Y', n. (Norm. estrayer.] A tame beast, as a horse, 
ox, or sheep, which is found wandering or without am 
owner. See STRAY. 

ES-TREAT, n. (Norm. estraite] In law, a true copy of an 
original writing. 

ES-TREAT, v. š. To extract; to copy.—Blackstone. 

ES-TREATED, pp. Extracted ; copied. 

ES-TREAT'NG, ppr. Extracting; copying. 

ES-TREPE MENT, n. (Norm. estreper.) In law, spoil 
waste ; a stripping of land by a tenant, to the prejudice 
of the owner. 

ES'TRICH, iw. 1. The ostrich, which see; (obs) 2. In 

ES'TRIDGE, § commerce, the fine down of the ostrich ly- 

under the feathers.—M 'Culloch. 

t ES"TU-ANCE, n. (L. estus.) Heat—Brown. 

ES'TU-A-RY, n. [L. estuarivm] 1. An arm of the sca; a 
frith ; à narrow passage, or the mouth of a river or lake, 
where the tida mects the current, or flows and cbbs. 2. 
A vapor bath. 

ES'TU-A-RY, a. Belonging to or formed in an estuary ; as, 
estuary strata —Lyell. 

ES'TU-ATE, v. £ (L. estuo.] To boil; to swell and rage: 
to be agitated. 

ES-TU-A'TION, a. A boiling; egitation.— Brown, 

t EST-URE’, n. [L. estuo.) Violence; commotion. 

E-SÜ'RI-ENT, a. [L. esuriens.) Inclined to cat; hungry. 

ES'U-RYNE (ezh'yu-rin) a. Eating; corroding. 

E-TAT'-MA'JOR (&-ti-müzhor), n. (Fr.]) Officers and sub 
Officers as distinguished from their troope. Als», the su. 
perior officers.— Dict. de [ Acad. 

ET CAT'E-RA, (L.] and the contraction etc. or &e., denote 
the rcst, or othcrs of tbc kind ; and so on ; and so forth. 
ETCH, v. t. (G. azen.) 1. To produce tigurce or designs on 
copper or other metallic plates by mcans of lines or strokes 
first drawn, and then caten or corroded by aquafortie 2. 

To sketch ; to delineate.—Locke ; (not tn use.) 


* See Synopsis. 1, E. 1, &c., long.—X KÉ Y Kc. show -FIR FALL, WHAT;—PREY ; MARINE, BIRD ;—NOVE, BOOK, 
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ETCH, v. £ To practice etching. 
ETCH, n. Ground from which a crop has been taken. 
ED'DISH, j — Mortimer 


ETCHED (etcht), pp. or a Markcd and corroded by aqua- 
ortis. 

ETCH'ING, ppr. Marking or producing a design on a me- 
tallic plate with patre 

ETCHING, n. 1. The act or art of etching ; a mode of en- 

aving. 2. The impression taken from an etched p.ate. 

ETCHING-NEEDLE. n. An instrument of steel with a 
fine point, used in etching, for tracing outlines, &c., on the 
late. —Brande. 

ET-E-OS'TIE, n. (Gr. crco$ and eorixos.) A chronogram- 
matical composition.—JBen Jonson. 

f E-TERN’, a. Eternal; perpetual; endless.—Skak. I 

E-TERNAL, a. (Fr. cernel; L. eternus.] 1. Without begin- 
ning or end of existence. 2 Without beginning of exist- 
ence. 3. Without end of existence or duration ; everlast- 
ing; endless; immortal. 4. Continued without intermis- 
sion; as, fires eternal in thy temples shine.—Dryden. 5. 
Unchangeable ; existing at all times without change ; as, 
eternal truth.—Syn. Everlasting; endless; infinite; cease- 
less; perpetual; interminable. 

E-TER'NAL, n. An appellation of God.—AMüton. 

E-TER'NAL-IST, n. One who holds the past existence of 
the world to be infinite.— Burnet. 

tE-TERNALIZE, v. t. To make eternal; to give endless 
duration to. [We now use eternize.] 

E-TER'NAL-IZED, pp. Made cternal. 

E-TER'NAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Rendering eternal. 

E-TERNAL-LY, adv. 1. Without beginning or end of dura- 
tion, or without end only. 2. Unchan ly ; invariably ; 
at all times. 3. Perpetually ; without intermission. 

| E-TERNI-FY, v. t. "Tro make famous; to immortalize. 

E-TER'NI-FTED, pp. Made famous ; immortalized. 

E-TER'NI.F?-ING, Making famous ; immortalizing. 

E-TER'NI-TY, n. (L. eternitas.] 1. Duration or contnu- 
ance without beginning or end. 2 The state or time after 
death ; as, at death we enter on eternity. 

E-TER'NIZE, v. t. (Fr. eterniser] 1. To make endless 2 
To continue the existence or duration of indefinitely ; to 


perpecua. 3. To make forever famous; to immortalize. 
E-TER'NIZED, pp. Made endless ; immortalized. 
E Giving endless duration to. 


-TERNIZ-ING, ppr. 
E-TESIAN (e-té'zhan), a. [L. etesius.) Stated; blowing at 
stated times of the year; periodical Encyc.—Etesian 
wind, a periodical wind ; especially, a northerly or north- 
easterly wind, which prevails in summer in the Mediter- 


ranean. 

E'THAL, n. [The first syllables of ether and alcohol.) A pe- 
culiar oily substance obtained from spermaceti.— Prout. 

t ETHE, a. Easy.— Chaucer. 

f £THEL,a. Noble. 

£'THER, n. (L. ether.) 1. A thin, subtile matter, much finer 
and rarer than air, which, some philosophers suppose, be- 
gins from the limits of the atmosphere, and occupies the 

eavenly space. Newton.—2. In chemistry, a very light, 

volatile, and inflammable fluid, produced by the distillation 
of alcohol or rectified spirit of wine, with an acid, especial- 
ly with sulphuric acid. 

E-THERE-AL, a. 1. Formed of ether ; containing or filled 
withether. 2 Heavenly; celestial. 3. Consisting of ether 


or ae 

E-THE-RE-AL1-TY, n. The state or condition of being 
ethereal. 

E-THERE-AL-IZE, 0. ¢& 1. To convert into ether, or into a 
very subtil fluid—2. Figuratively, to render ethereal or 


P rry 

E-THERE-AL-IZED, pp. or a. Converted into ether; made 
ethereal or spiritual. 

E-THERE-AL-LY, adv. In an ethereal or heavenly manner. 

E-THE'RE-OUS, a. Formed of ether; heavenly.— Milton. 

£'THER-I-FORM, a. [ether and form.] Having the form of 
ether.—Prout. 

£THER-INE, n. Carbureted hydrogen, so called from be- 
ing su to exist in ether.—P Cyc. 

E^"THER-IZE, v. t. To convert into ether.—Afed. Rep. 

E'THER-IZED, pp. Converted into ether. 

£'THER-IZ-ING, ppr. Converting into ether. 

ETH1IE, 2a. (L.cticus] Relating to manners or mor- 

ETHIC-AL, $ als; treating of morality; delivering pre- 
dur of morality. 

ETH'C-AL-LY, adv. According to the doctrines of morality. 

ETH'IES, n. 1. The doctrines of morality ; the science of 
moral duty. 2. A system of mora] principles; a system 
of rules for regulating the actions of men. 

E'THLOP, s. A native of Ethiopia; a blackamoor.—Shak. 

ETHI-OPS NAR‘TIAL. Black oxyd of iron. 

E'THLI-OPS MIN'ER-AL. A combination of mercury and 


sulphur. 
ETH'MOID, ta. (Gr. nOyos and ccdos.] Resembling a 
ETH-NOID’ ) re en bone, ] bone at the t top 
af the root of the nose. 
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ETHNAREH, n. (Gr. cOvos and apyy.) The governo af » 


rovince or ple. 

H'NI€, a. [L.ethnicus] 1. Heathen; pagan; per 
ETHNI€-AL, taining to the gentiles or nations not con- 
tianity. 2. Relating to the races or classes 


verted to Chris 

of mankind. 
ETHNIE€, n. A heathcn ; a pagan. 
ETH'NI-CISM, x. Heatheniam ; paganism ; idol 
ETH-NOG'RA-PHER, lm. One who writcs on the 
ETH-NOL'/O-613T, races of mcn. 


ETHNO-GRAPH'IC, — 1, Pertaining to ethnography. 


ETH-NO-GRAPH1€-AL, 

ETH-NOGRA-PHY, 22. (Gr. cOvos, [eet and Aeyos.] The 

ETH-NOL'O-ÓY, $ science which describes the difer- 
ent races of men, or a work on that science. 

ETH-O-LOÓG'I€-AL, a. Treating of ethics. 

E-THOL'O-6IST, n. One who writes on morality. 

E-THOL’0-GY, n. (Gr. c0os, or n0oç, and Aoyos.) A treatise 
on morality, or the science of ethics. 

E"THYL, n. [Gr. acOnp and bàn.) A hypothetical radical ar 
base existing in ether and its compounds.—Graham. 

£'TI-O-LATE, v. i. (Gr. a«0o.] To become white or whiter , 
to be whitened. 

£'TI-O-LATE, v. t. To blanch; to whiten by excluding the 
sun's rays, es plants. 

£'TI-O-LA-TED, pp. or a. Blanched; whitened by excluding 
the sun's rays. 

£'TI-O-L&-TING, ppr. Blanching; whitening by excluding 
the sun's rays. 

E-TI-O-LA‘TION, n. The operation of being blanched, as 
plants, by excluding the light of the sun. 

E-TI-O-LOG@1T€-AL, a. Pertaining to enology Abain 

E-TI-OL'O-6Y, n. (Gr. airsa and Aoyos.) That branch of 
medical science which treata of the causes of diseases, 

ET-I-QUETTE’ (et-e-ket’), n. (Fr. etiquette.) Forms of cer- 
emony or decorum; the forms which are observed to- 
ward particular persons, or in particular places. 

ET-NE’AN, a. (from zEtna.) Pertaining to Etna. 

t ET'TIN, n. A giant.—Beaumont and Fletcher. 

tETTLE, v.t To earn.—Boucher. 

awn la. (Fr. etui] A case for pocket instru. 

ET-WEE-OaSE, ) ments. 

tET-Y-MOL O-GER, n. An etymologist. —GrifuA. 

ET-Y-MO-LOG1€-AL, a. Pertaining to etymology or tho 
derivados of words; according to or by means of ety- 
mology. 

ET-Y-MO-LO6'1€-AL-L Y, adv. aid epa. D etymology. 

ET-Y-MO-LOG1T€-ON, a. A treatise in which etymolo- 

es of words are traced ; as, Whiter's Etymologicon. 

ET-Y-MOL'O-GIST, n. One versed in etymology ; one who 
searches into thc original of words. 

ET-Y.MOL'O-6TZE, v. i To search into the origin of 
words ; to deduce words from their simple roots. 

ET-Y-MOL’O-GY, n. (Gr. crvyos and Aoyos.] 1. That part 
of philology which explains the origin and derivation of 
words.—In grammar, etymology comprehends the various 
inflections and modifications of wor 2 The deduction 
of words from their originals ; the analysis of compound 
words into their primitives. 

E n. (Gr. crvpoy.] An original root, or primitive 


word. 
EU'€HA-RIST (yü'ka-rist), n. (Gr. evyapioria.) 1. The sac- 
rament of the Lord's Supper. 2. act of giving or re- 


ifferent 


turning thanks. 
EU-€HA-RISTT6€, 1: 1. Containing expressions of 
EU-CHA-RIST'IC-AL, y thanks. 2. Pertaining to 


Lord's SUPE 

EU'€HLORE (yü'klore), a. (Gr. cv and xAwpos.) In miner- 
alogy, having a distinct green color.— Mohs. 

EU-CHLORIE€ (yu-klö'rik), a. Of a distinct green color.— 
Euchkloric gas, the same as EucAlorine. 

EO’EHLO-RINE, n. In chemistry, protoxyd of chlorine. 

EU-€HOL'O-GY (yu-kal'o-je), n. (Gr. evxoAoyiov.] A form 
ulary of prayers ; the Greek ritual 

EU'€HRO-ITE, n. (Gr.cvxpoia.] A transparent brittle min- 
eral of a light emerald green color. 

EU'€HY-MY (yü'ke-me), n. (Gr. cvxvuia.). A good state of 
the blood and other fluids of thc body. 

EU-€HY-SID'ER-ITE, n. A mineral occurring in Norway. 

EU'C€LASE, n. A brittle gem of the beryl family, occurring 
in light green transparent crystals. It comes from tbe 
topaz localities in Brazil. 

EU'CRA-SY (yü'kra-se), n. (Gr. cv and xpacis.) In medicine, 
such a due or well-proportioned mixture of qualities in 
bodies, as tends to constitute health or soundness. 

EU€TIC-AL, a. Containing acts of thanksgivin Eidem 

EU'DI-AL-?TE, n. (Gr. cv and &aAve.] A rose- ver rown- 
ish-red mineral occurring in nearly opaque crys A 

EU-DILOME-TER, n. [Gr. cudsos, cv, dos, and perpov.| An 
instrument for ascertaining thc purity of een Balle of 
or, rather, the quantity of oxygen in any given 9 
elastic tluid.— Ure. 
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E.U-DI-O- METRI, g 

EU-DI-O-METRI€-AL, § performed or ascertained by a 
eudiometer. 

EU-DI-ON'E-TRY, 2. The art or practice of ascertaining 
the purity of thc air by the eudiometer. 

tETGE, n. Applause.—Hammond. 

EUGEN-Y, n. (Gr. cv and yervs.] Nobleness of birth. 

ECGH Hr n. A tree. Yew. I ; 

EU-HAR-MON'IE, e. (Gr. cv, and harmonic.) Producing 
harmony or concordant sounds. i 

EO KALRITE, n. (Gr. cvxarpos.) Cupreous seleniuret of 
silver, a mineral of a shining lcad-gray color. 


EU-LOG1€, } a. Containing praise ; commendatory. 


EU-LOG'€-AL, 

EU-.LOÓO I€-AL-L Y, ade. In a manner to convey praise. 

EUCLO-ÓIST. an. One who praises and commends another. 

EU-LO-GISTI€, a. Commendatory ; full of praise. 

EU-LO-GISTIC-AL-LY, adv. With commendation. 

EU.LÀ'Ól-UM, x. A speech or writing in commendation of 
some one ; eulogy. 

EVLO-GIZE (y0'0-fize), c.t. To praise; to speak or write 
in commen n of another ; to extol. 

EU'LO-61IZ ED, pp. Praised; commended. 

EULO-61Z-ING, ppr. Writing or speaking in praise of. 

EULOGY, n. In tvAeyta.] A speech or writing in com- 
mendation of a person.—SxN. Praise ; encomium; pane- 

ic; applause. 

EUNO-MY, n. (Gr. cvvoyia.]. Equal law, or a well-adjusted 
constitution of government.— Mitford. 

EO NUCH (Yamuk, n. [Gr.cvvovxos.] A male of the human 
species castrated. 

EU'NU€H, e. t. To make a eunuch.— Creech. 
EONU€H-ATE, v. To make a eunuch; to castrate. 
EWNU€H-i-TED (yü'nuk-), fp Made a eunuch. 
EONUEH-A-TING, ppr. Making a eunuch. 

EU'NU€H-I8M, n. The state of being a eunuch. 

EU-ON'Y-MUS, n. (L.] A shrub called spindle-tree. 

EU-OT'"O-MOUS, a. (Gr. cv and reyye.] In mineralogy, easi- 
ly cleavable.— Shepard. 

EU'PA-THY, n. [6r cuaca. Right feeling.—Harris. 

EU-PA-TOR'I-NA, n. A supposed alkaloid, having a pecu- 
liar sharp, bitter taste, obtained from eupatorium cannabi- 
mum, or hemp agrimony. 

EU'PA-TO-RY, n. [L. eupatorium.] The hemp agrimony. 

EU-PEP'SY (yu-pep'se), n. (Gr. evre{a.] Good concoction 
in the stomach ; good digestion. 

EU-PEP'TIC. a. Having good digestion. 

EUÜPHE-MISM (yü'fe-mizm), n. (Gr. evgnycopos.) A repre- 
sentation of good qualities ; particularly: in rAetoric, a fig- 
ure by which a delicate word or expression is substituted 
for one which is offensive. 

EU-PHE-MISTI€ (yu-fe-mis'ik), a. Containing euphe- 
mism ; rendering more decent or delicate in expression. 
EU-PHONTE, la. Agreeable in sound; pleasing to the 

EU-PHONTC€-AL, $ ear. 

EOPHO-NISM (yü'fo-nizm), n. An agreeable combination 
of sounds. 

EU-PHONI-OUS, a. eeable in sound. 

EU-PHO'NI-OUS-LY, adv. With euphony ; barmoniously. 

EUPHO-NIZE (yü'fo-nize), v.t. To make eable in sound. 

EÜPHO-NY (yü'fo-ne), n. (Gr. cv$wi«a.] An agreeable 
sound ; an easy, smooth enunciation of sounds. 

EU-PHOR'BI.A, n. (Gr. cv$opfia.) In botany, spurge, or 
bastard spurge, a genus of planta of many species. 

EU-PHOR'BI-UN, n. (L.] In materia medica, an inspissated 
sap exuding from an can plant, of a biting taste, and 
extremely acrimonious. 

EUPHO-TÍDE, *. À name given by the French to the ag- 
gate of diallage and sauseurite. ° 
EUPHRA-SY (yü'fra-see), n. [Gr. evépacia.] Eyebright, a 

genus of plants. : 

EUTHU-1SX, n. (Gr. cipuns } An affectation of excessive 
elegance and refinement of language ; high-flown diction. 

EOPHU-IST (yü'fu-ist), n. (Gr. cbduns. ne who affects 
excessive refincment and elegance of langu appina 
particularily to a class of writers in the age of Elizabeth, 
whose unnatural and high-flown diction is ridiculed in 
Sir Walter Scott's Monastery, in the character of Sir Per- 
cy Shafton. 

EU PHU-ISTI€, a. Belonging to euphuism, or the euphuists. 

EU-RA'SIAN, n. or a. [A contraction of European and Asian.) 
A term applicd in India to one born of a European on the 
one side and an Asiatic on the other. 

EU-RIPUS, n. (Gr. cvpiros.) A strait; a narrow tract of 
water. 

EU'RITE, n. The French name of feldspathic granite; the 
white stone (weiss stein) of Werner. 

EU-RO€TLY-DON, n. (Gr. cupos and crdudwy.] A tempestu- 
ous wind, such as drove ashore, on Nalta, the ship in 
which St. Paul was sailing to Italy. 

PD ROPE, n. The great quarter of the carth that lics be- 
tween the Atlantic Ocean and Asia, and betweeh the Med- 
iterranean Sea and the North Sca. 
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la. Pertaining to a eudiometer ; | EU-KO-PE'AN, a. Pertaining to Europe. 


EVA 


EU-RO-PE'AN, n. A native of Europe. 

EU'RUS, n. C The east wind. 

EURYTH-MY (yt'rith-me), n. (Gr. cv and puOyos.) In arat 
tecture, painting, and sculpture, ease, majesty, ond clegarce 
of the pure of a body, arising from just proportions. 

EU-S&'BI-AN, n. A follower of Eusebius of Nicomedia, who 
was a friend and protector of Arius. 

EU-STA'CEHI-AN (yu-stá'ke-an), a. The eustachian tube is a 
small pipe or duct running from a cavity of the car into 
the back part of the mouth. 

EÜ'STTLE, w. (Gr. cv and crvdoc.] In architecture, a term 
denoting. a building in which the columns are placed at 
the most convenient distances from each other, 2. c, two 
and one fourth diameters apart. 

t EU TAX-Y, n. (Gr. curakea.} Established order.— Waterh. 

EU-TER'PE, n. mythology, the muse who presided over : 
wind instruments ; and to whom, also, was ascribed the 
invention of tragedy. 

EU.TERPE-AN, a. Pertaining to Euterpe; an epithet fre 
gacoty bestowed on musical associations. 

EUTHA-Ni-SY or EU-THAN'A.SY, n. [Gr. c6avacia ; L 
euthanasia.) An easy death. ° 

EU-TY€H1-AN, n. A follower of Eutychius, who neld that 
the divine and human natures of Christ, after their union, 
became so blended together as to be but one nature; a 
asss, Murdock. 

EUT B -AN-ISM (yu-tik'e-an-izm), n. The doctrine of 

chius. 

t E-VA'€ATE, v. t. |F. taco] To empty.— Harvey. 

E-VA€'U-ANT, a. [L. evacuans.] Emptying; freeing from 

E-VA€'U-ANT, n. A medicine which procures evacuations, 
or promotes the natural secretions and excretions. 

E-VA€'B-ATE, v. t. (L. acne] 1. To make empty; to free 
from any thing contained. 2. To throw out; to eject; to 
void ; to discharge, as the contents of the stomach. 3. To 
empty ; to free from contents, as the stomach. 4. To quit, 
to withdraw from a place. 5. To make void; to n : 
[in this sense, vacate is more used.] 

E-VA€'B-À-TED, pp. ora. Emptied; cleared; freed from 
the contents; quitted, as by an army or garrison ; ejected ; 

EVACUATING, ppr. Emptying; making void 

- -A- » PPr. ptying; : void or vacant, 
withdrawing from, Š 

E-VA€-U-I TION, n. 1. The act of emptying or clearing of 
the contents ; the act of withdrawing from, as an army or 
garrison. 2. Discharges by stool or other natural means 
a diminution of the fluids of an animal body. 3. Abolition. 
nullification. 

E-VA€'U-A-TIVE, a. That evacuates. 

E-VA€'9-A-TOR, n. One who makes void.—Hammond. 

E-VADE, v. t. [L. ecado.) 1. To avoid by dexterity. 2. To 
avoid or cscape by artifice or stratagem; to slip away. 
3. To elude by subterfuge, sophistry, address, or ingenu- 

ity. 4. To escape as imperceptible.—Souch, 

E-VADE, v.i. 1. To escape; to slip away. 2. To attempt 
to escape ; to practice artifice or sophistry, for the purpose 
of eluding.—SYx. To prevaricate ; equivocate; shufile. 


E-VADED, pp. Avoided; eluded 

E-VADING, Escaping; avoiding; eluding; slipping 
away from ger, pursuit, or attack. 

EV-A-GA'TION, n. [L. eragatio.] The act of wandering; 
excursion ; a roving or ramblirg. 

E-VAG-IN-ATION, n. [L. e and tagina]) The act of un- 
sheathirg. 

t E'VAL, c. Jlr @cum.) Relating to time or duration. 

Pya Ta ION, w. [Fr.] Valuation; apprizement. [Noe 
used.] 


EV-A-NES'CENCE, n. (L. eranescens.] 1. A vanishing; a 
gradual departure from sight or possession. 2. The state 
Of being liable to vanish. 

EV.A-NES'CENT, a. Vanishing; subject to vanishing; 
fleeting; passing away ; liable to dissipation. 

EV-AN-ES'CENT: Y, advo. In a vanishing manner. 

f E-VAN'GEL, x. [L. evangelium.] The Gospel —Chaucer. 
t EV-AN-GE'LI-AN, a. Rendering thanks for favors. 
*E-VANGELI€, a (Low L. evangelicus.) 1. Accord 
E-VAN-GEL‘1€-AL, § ing to the Gospel; consonant to the 
doctrines and precepts of the Gospel. 2. Contained in the 
Gospel. 3. Sound in the doctrines of the Gospel; orthodox. 
E-VAN-GEL1€-AL-ISM, n. Adherence to evangelical doc- 


trines. 
E-VAN-GELI€-AL-LY, adv. In a manner according to the 


Gospel. 
E.VANGEL-ISM, n. The promulgation of the Gospe. 
E-VAN'GEL-IST, n. 1. A writer of the history of our bless- 
ed Savior, Jesus Christ. 2. A preacher of the Gospel, li- 
censed to preach, but not having charge of a particular 
church. 
E-VAN‘OSL-IST-A-RY, n. A sclection of passages from the 
Gospels, as a leseon in divine service. 
E-VAN-GEL-I-ZATION, n. The act of evangelizing. 
E-VANGEL-IZE, e. t. (Low L. cvangelizo.] To instruct in 


2 See Synopsis. à, £. L. &c., long.—X, E. Y, &c., short. —FAR. FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—NOVE, BOOS. 
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the Gospel; to preach the Gospel to, and convert to a be- 
lief of the Gospel 
E-VAN'GEL-IZE, v. £ To preach the Gospel. 


E VAN'GEL-IZED, pp. ora. Instructed in the Gospel; con- . 


verted to a belief of the Gospel, or to Christianity. 

E-VAN‘GEL-IZ-ING, ppr. Instructing in the doctrines and 
precepts of the Gospel ; converting to Christianity. 

t E-VAN'GEL-Y, n. Good tidings; the Gospel.—Spenser. 

E-VAN'ID, a. [L. evanidus.) Faint; weak; evanescent ; 
liable to vanish or disappear.— Bacon. 

F-VAN'ISH, v. £ (L. evanesco.] To vanish; to disappear; 
to escape from sight or perception. 

E-VAN'ISH-MENT, n. A vanishing; disappearance. 

E-VAP'O-RA-BLE, a. That may be converted into vapor ; 
that may be dissipated by evaporation. 

£-VAP'O-RATE, v. £ |L. evaporo.] 1. To pass off in vapor, 
as a fluid; to esc and be dissipated; to exhale. 2. To 
sa or pass off without effect; to be dissipated; to be 
wasted. 

£-V AP'O-RATE, v. t. 1. To convert or resolve a fluid into 
vapor, which is specifically lighter than the air, to dissi- 
pate in fumes, stcam, or minute particles. 92. To give 
vent to; to pour out in words or sound. 

E-VAP'O-RATE, a. Dispersed in vapors. 

E-VAP’O-RA-TED, pp. or a. Converted into vapor or steam 
and dissipated ; dissipated in insensible particles, as a fluid. 

E-VAP’O-Ri-TING, ppr. Resolving into vapor. 

E-VAP-O-RATION, n. 1. The conversion of a fluid into 
vapor. 2. The act of flying off in fumes; vent; discharge. 
—3. In . the operation of drawing off a portion 
of a fluid in steam, that the remainder Imay be of a greater 
consistence, or more concentrated. 

E-VAP'O-RA-TIVE, a. Pertaining to or producing evapo- 
ration. 

E-VAP-O-ROM'E-TER, ^. [L. evaporo, and Gr. ucrpov.] An 
instrument for ascertaining the quantity of a fluid evapo- 
rated in a given time; an atmometer. 

E-VA'8ION (e-v&'zhun), n. (L. evasio.] The act of eluding 
or avoiding; artifice to elude.—SvN. Shift; subterfuge ; 
shuflling ; prevarication ; equivocation. 

E-VAÀ'SIVE, a. 1. Using evasion or artifice to avoid; elu. 
sive; shuffling; equivocating. 2. Containing evasion; 

. artfully contrived to elude a question, charge, or argument. 

E-VA'SIVE-LY, adv. By evasion or subte ; elusively ; 
in a manner to avoid a direct reply or a charge. 

E-VA'SIVE-NESS, w. The quality or state of being evasive. 

EVE, n. The consort of Adam, and mother of the human 
race; so called by Adam, because she was the mother of 


all iog. 

E-VE€'TION, ^. (L. eveho.] 1. A carrying out or away; 
also, a lifting or extolling; exalcation. Pearson.—2. In as- 
tronomy, a change of form in the lunar orbit, by which its 
eccentricity is sometimes increased and sometimes dimin- 
ished.— D. Olmsted, 

&VE, m (Sax. «fen, efen.) 1. The decline of the 

EVEN (évn) $ sun; the latter part or close of the day, 
and beginning of the night. Shak.—2. Eve is used, also, 
[or the evening before a holyday ; as, Christmas Eve, 
3. The period just preceding some important event ; as, 
the eve of an engagement. 

EVEN (ë vn), a. [Sax. efen; D. even.) 1. Level; smooth ; 
of an equal surface; ; not rough or waving. 2. Uni- 
form; equal; calm; not easily ruffled or disturbed, ele- 
vated or depressed, as the mind or temper. 3. Level with ; 
parallel to; as, even with the ground. 4. Not leaning. 
5. Equally favorable; on a level in advantage; fair. 6. 
Owing nothing on either side ; having accounts balanced. 
7. Settled; balanced, as accounts. 8. Equal, as numbers. 
9. Capable of beíng divided into two equal parts, without 
a remainder. 

EVEN (ëvn), v. & 1. To make even or level; to level; to 
lay smooth. 2. To place in an equal state, as to obliga- 
tion, or in a state in which nothing is due on either side ; 
to balance accounts. 

IEVEN,o £ To be equal to.—Carew. 

VEN (&vn), adv. 1. Noting a level or equality; or, em- 
phatically, a likeemanner or degree. 2. Noting equality or 
sameness of time; hence, emphatically, the very time. 3. 
Noting, emphatically, identity of person. 4. Likewise; in 
like manner. 5. So much as. 6. Noting the application 
of something to that which is less probably included in 
the phrase; or bringing something within a description 
which is unexpected. 

E'V EN-HAND, n. Equality.— Bacon. 

&’VEN-HAND-ED, a. Impartial; equitable; just—Shak. 

EVEN KEEL. A ship is properly said to be on an even 
keel when she draws the same water abaft and forward. 
The term is soinetimes used, though inaccurately, to de- 
aoe Pas she is not inclined to either side, but is upright. 
— Brande. 

EVEN-MIND'ED, a. Having equanimity. 

£'V EN-SONG, n. 1. A song for the evening; & form of 
worship for the evening. The evening. 
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: EVEN-TIDE, n. (even, and Sax tid.) The tim 
| ing; evening. (This word is ars B © ot cven 


t E-VENE, v. £. (L. evenio.] To happen.—Hewyt. 

E'VENED (6é' vnd), pp. ade even or level 

E'VENER (é'vn-er) n. One who makes even. 

E'VEN-ING (6'vn-ing), n. 1. The latter part and close of the 
day, and the beginning of darkness or night; ly, the 
decline or fall of the day, or of the sun. 2. The decline or 
latter part of life. 3. The decline of any thing. 

EVEN-ING, a. Being at the close of day. 

E’VEN-ING-HYMN, im. A hymn or song to be sung az 

E'VEN-NG-SONG, $ evening. 

E'VEN-ING-STAR, n. Hesperus, or Vesper ; Venus, when 
visible in the evening. 

E'VEN-LY (ë'vn-ly), adv. 1. With an even, level, or smooth 
surface; without roughness. 2. Equally; uniformly; in 
an equipoise. 3. In a level position; horizontally. 4. Im- 
partially ; without bias from favor or enmity. 

É'V EN-NESS, x. 1. The state of being even, level, or smooth, 
equality of surface. 2. Uniformity; regularity, as of motion. 
3. Freedom from inclination to either side ; equal distanco 
from either extreme. 4. Horizontal position; levelness 
of surface. 5. ioparbality 
spect. 6. Calmness; equ 
perturbation ; a state of min 
depression ; equanimity. 

E-VENT 2. {L. eventus.) 1. That which comes, arrives, or 
happens; that which out, good or bad. 2. The con- 
scquence of any thing; that in which an action, operation, 
or series of operations terminates.—SYN. Incident; occur- 
rence; adventure; issue; result; termination; consc 
quence; conclusion. 

t E-VENT,, v.i. To break forth. 

E-VENT'ER-ATE, v. t. [Fr. eventrer.] To open the bowels, 
to rip open; to disembowel.— Brown. 

E-VENT’ER-A-TED, pp. Having the bowels opened. 

E-VENT'ER-i-TING, . Opening the bowels. 

E-VENTFUL, a. of events or incidents; producing 
pumercus or great changes, either in public or private 
affairs. 

E-VEN'TI-LATE, v. t. To winnow; to fan; to discuss. 

E-VEN-TLLA'TION, n. A fanning; discussion. 

E-VENT'U-AL, a. 1. Coming or happening as a conse. 
quence or result of any thing; consequential 2, Final; 
terminating ; ultimate. 

E-VENT-U.AL/I-TY, n. Among phrenologists, that organ 
which takes cognizance of occurrences or events.— Brande. 

E-VENTY-AL-LY, adv. In the event; in the final issue. 

E-VENT'U.ATE, v. & To issue; to come to an end; to 
close ; to terminate.—J. Lloyd. [fare in England.] 

E-VENT"9-A-TING, ppr. Issuing; terminating. 

EVER, adv. (Sax. efre, efre.) 1. At any time; at any period 
or pout of time, past or future; as, were you ever there ? 
2. At all times; as, ever present—3. Forever, eternally ; 
to perpetuity ; during everlasting continuance.—4. Ever 
and anon, at one time and another; now and then. 5. In 
any degree; as, no one is ever the happier for being self 
ish. 6. A word of enforcement or emphasis. 7. In poet 
ry, and sometimes in prose, ever is contracted into e’er. 
Syn. Always; perpetually ; continually; incessantly; un 
ceasingly ; constantly. 

EV-ER-A€TIVE, a. Active at all times. 

EV-ER-BUB'BLING, a. Continually boiling or bubbling. 

EV.ER-BURN'NG, a. Burning continually or without in 
termission ; never extinct. 

EV-ER-CHANG'ING, a. Very changeable. 

EV-ER-DE-€AY'ING, a. Always decaying. 

EV-ER-DUR'ING, a. Enduring forever.—Raleigh. 

EV-ER-DY‘NG, a Always dying. 

EV-ER-EX-PAND'NG, a. Always expanding. 

VEA a. Always green; verdant throughout 

e year. 

EV-E ROWING, a. Always growing. 

EV-ER-HASTING, a. Always hasting. 

EV-ER-HON'ORE D (-on'ord), a. Always honored. —P 

EV-ER-LIV'ING, a. 1. Living without end; eternal; um. 
mortal; having eternal existence. 2 Continual: inces- 
sant; unintermi 

Be EAC BARLE: a, Worthy to be always remen- 
bere 

EV-ER-OPEN (-Upn) a. Always open; never closod. 

EV-ER-PLEASING, a. Always pleasing; ever giving do- 
light. — Sidney. A 

EV-ER-RE-CUR' RING, a. Always recurring. 

EV-ER-REST'LESS, a. Always restless. 

EV-ER-RE-VERE D' (-re-vérd), a. Always revered. 

EV-ER-SMIL'ING, a. Always smiling. ok. 

EV.ER-VER' DANT, a. Always green.—Verplan 

Ag aray e ; 

EV-ER-W AST'ING, a. ways wasting. 

EV-ER-WATCHFUL, a. Always watching or vigilant. 

EV-ER-YOUNG,, a. Always young or fresh; not euby.ct 
to old age or decay; undecaying. 


between parties; equal re- 
of temper; freedom from 
not subject to elevation or 


t O'solcte. 


EVI 
EV'ER-GLADE s A tract of land covered with water 
and 


ETRAS. 

EV'ER-GREEN, ~ A plant that retains its verdure through 
all the seasons. 

EV-ER-LISTING, a. 1. Lasting or enduring forever ; 
continuing without end. 2. Perpetual; continuing indefi- 
nitely, or during the present state of things.—3. In popular 
"sage, constantly recurring. — Syn. Eternal; immortal ; 
interminable ; endless; infinite; unceasing ; uninterrupt- 
ed: continual: unintermitted; incessant. . 

EV-ER-LASTING, s. 1. Eternity; eternal duration, past 
and future. 2. A popular name of certain plants, from 
the permanence oí the color and form of their dry flow. 
ers, as the American cudweed. 

EV-ER-LXSTING-PEA, n. A plant of the vetch kind. 

EV-ER-LASTING-LY, adv. Eternally ; perpetually; con- 

EV-ER-LASTING-NESS, n. Eternity; endless duration ; 
indefinite duration.—Donne. [Little used.) 

EV-ER-MORE, adv. 1. Always; eternally. 2. Always; at 
all times. 

f E-VERSE' (e-vers), v. t. (L. eversus] To overthrow or 
subvert.— Glanville. 

E-VER'SION, 2. L .] An overthrowing; destras- 
tion. Taylor.— Eversion of the eyelids, a discese in which 
the internal surface of the eyelids is outermost.— Forsyth. 

E-VERT,, v. t. [L. ererto.]) To overturn; to overthrow, to 
destroy.—Ayliffe. [Little used.) 

E-VERT'ED, pp. Overturned. 

E-VERT'ING, ppr. ipa tin 9 

EVER-Y, a. (Old Eng. everich; Sax. efre and ean M Each 
individual of a whole collection or aggregate number. 

E ERY DAY, a. Used or being every day; common ; 
usu 

EV‘ER-Y- WHERE, adv. In every place; in all places. 

EVES-DROP. See EAvES-DROP. 

EVES-DROP-PER, n. One who stands under the eaves to 
listen privately. See EAVES-DROPPER. 

t E-VES'TI-GÀ v.t. See INVESTIGATE. 

EVET. See EFT. 

YEVIBRATE. Ses VIBRATE. 

E-VICT, v. t. (L. evinco, evictum.] 1. To dispossess by a 
judicial process, or course of legal proceedings; to recov- 
er lands or tenements by law. 2. To take away by sen- 
tence of law. 3. To evince; to prove; [not used.) 

E-VIETED, pp. Dispossessed by sentence of law; recov- 
ered by legal process. 

EVIOTING. ppr. Dispossessing by course of law. 

E-VIE€'TION, x. 1. Dispossession by judicial sentence; the 
recovery of lands or tenements from another’s possession 
by due course of law. 2 Proof; conclusive evidence. 

EVI-DENCE, n. (Fr, from L. evidentia) 1. That which 
elucidates, and enables the mind to see truth; proof aris- 
ing from our own perceptions by the senses, or from the 
testimony of others, or from inductions of reason. 2. Any 
instrument or writing which contains proof. 3. A wit 
ness; one who testifies to a fact. — W. Pit.—Rick. Dict. 

EV1-DENCE, v. t. To elucidate; to prove; to make clear 
to the mind; to show.—Milton. 

i io a (ev'e-denst), pp. Made clear to the mind; 

rove 

EYV'I-DENC-ING, ppr. Proving clearly ; manifesting. 

EVT.DENT, a. Open to be seen; clear to the mental eye. 
— Syn. Plain; clear; obvious; manifest; visible; appar- 
ent; notorious. 

EV-I-DENTIAL, a. Affording evidence ; clearly proving.— 


EV1-DENT-LY, adv. In a manner to be seen and under- 
stood ; in a manner to convince the mind —Syn. Plainly ; 
clearly ; obviously; manifestly; certainly; notoriously. 

E-VIÓ-I-LA'TION, n. [L. evigilatio.] A waking. 

EVIL (&v)), apx efel, yfel.) 1. Having bad qualities of 
a natural kind; having qualities which tend to injury, or 
to produce mischief. 2. Having bad qualities of a mora) 
kind. 3. Unfortunate; unhappy; ucing sorrow, dis- 
tress, injury, or calamity ; as, evil tidings. —Syn. Mischiev- 
ous; pernicious ; injurious; hurtful ; destructive; wicked; 
bad; corrupt; perverse; wrong; vicious; calamitous. 

EVIL, n. 1. Evil is natural or moral.—Natural evil is any 

ing which produces pain, distress, loss, or calamity, or 
which in any way disturba the peace, impairs the happi- 
ness, or destroys the perfcction of natural beings.— Moral 
evil is any deviation of a moral agent from the rules of 
conduct prescribed to him by God, or by legitimate human 
authority. 2. Misfortune; harm; ill; chief; injury. 
3. Depravity ; corruption of heart, or disposition to com- 
mit wickedness; mali 4. Malady; as, the kings 
evil, or scrofula. 

EVIL (&v)), ad». (generally contracted to ill.) 1. Not well; 
not with justice or pe 
ously; not innocently. 
Deut. 4. Injuriously; not kindly. 

@VIL-AF-FECTED, a. Not well disposed; unkind. 


priety ; unsuitably. 2. Not virtg. 
3. Not happily; unfortunately.— 
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E'VIL-R)DING, a Presaging evil. 

E'VIL-D YER, a. Ope who does evil; one who comrnit 
sin, crime, or any moral wrong. 

E'VIL-ETE (è'sl.D ^. A scoposed power of fascinating. 
ew UAE or otnet vise injuring ty the eyes or looks.— 

ncyc. Am. 

EVIL-EYED (2'v!-ide}, a. Looking with an evil eye, o! 
With envy, jealousy, or bad design. 

RVIL-FAVORED, a. Having a bad cocutenance or ex. 
ternal ap ance: ill-favored. 

E'VIL-FA'VORED-NESS, n. Deformity.— Deut. 

E'VIL-MINDED, a. Haring evil dispositions or intea 
Hona be disposed to mischief or sin; malicious; malignant 
wic e 

E£'VIL-YMENED,a. Attended with unfavorable omens. 

T L-ONE (é'vkwun) œ The great enemy of souls, 

atan. 

E'VIL-SPEAK'TNG (ë'vl-speeking), n. Slander; defama 
tion; calumny; censoriousness. 

E'VIL-WISHING, a. Wishing harm to.—Sidney. 

EVIL-\WORKER (-wurk-), x. One who does wickedness 

£'VIL-LY, ade. Not well—Bp. Taylor. [Little used.) 

E'VIL-NESS, n Badness; viciousness; malignity. 

E-VINCE' (e-vins), v. t. [L. evinco.] 1. To show ina clea 
manner ; to prove beyond any reasonable doubt; to mak: 
evident. 2. To conquer; (not in use.}—Syn. Prove; dem 
onstrate; manifest; argue. 

E-VINCE' v. £ To prove.— Bp. Hall. 

E-VINCED' (e-vinst), pp. Made evident; proved. 

E-VINCEMENT, n. Act of evincing. 

E-VIN'CI-BLE, a. Capable of proof; demonstrable. 

E-VIN'CI-BLY, adv. In a manner to force conviction. 

E-VIN'CYVE, a. Tending to prove; having the power ù 
demonstrate. 

asas or EVT-RATE, v.t. [L.eriratus.] To emas 
culate. 

EV-I-RATION, n. Castration.— Cockeram. 

E-VIS'CER-ATE, v.t. [L. eviscero.] To embowel or disem 
bowel; to take out the entrails; to search the bowels. 

E-VIS'CER-A-TED, pp. Deprived of the bowels. 

E-VIS'CER-À-TING, ppr. Disembovreling. 

EVT-TA-BLE, a. [L. evüabilis.] That may be shunned, 
avoidable. —Hooker. [Little used.) 

EVT-TATE, v. t. [L. evito.) To shun; to avoid; to escape 
— Shak. [Little used.] 

EV-I-TA TION, ». An avoiding; a shunning. —Bacor. 

{E-VITE’, v. t. (L. evito.) To shun.—Drayton. 

By ETERNAL a. (Lat. eviternus.) Duration infinitely 

ong. 

EV-LTERNLTY, n. Duration infinitely long. 

EV'O-CATE. Ses EVOKE. f 

EV.O-O1“TION, m. A calling forth; a calling from one tri 
bunal to another. 

EV'O-Oi-TOR, n. (L.] One who calls forth.—N. A. Rev. 

E-VOKE, v. t. [L. evoco.] 1. To call forth. 2 To call from 
one tribunal to another; to remove. 

E-VOK ED (e-vokt), Called forth. 

E-VOK'ING, ppr. Calling forth. 

EV-O-LATIE€, a. Apt to fly away. 

D n. [L.evolo.] The act of flying away.—Bp 


EV'O-LUTE, n. In gcomctry, a curve, from which another 
curve, called the involute, or evolvent, is described by the 
end of a thread gradually wound upon the former, or un- 
wound from it. —P. Cyc. 

EV-O-LU'TION, ^. [L. evolutio.]) 1. The act of unfolding. 
2. A series of things unrolled or unfolded.—3. In geometry, 
the unfolding or opening of a curve, and making it describe 
an evolvent or intolute.—4A. In arithmetic and algebra, evo- 
lution is the extraction of roota ; the reverse of involution. 
—5. In military tactics, the doubling of ranks or files, 
wheeling, countermarching, or other motion by which the 
disposition of troops is changed. 

EV-O-LOTION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to evolution. 

E-VOLVE' (e-volv^, v. t. [L.evolvo.] 1. To unfold; to open 
and e 2. To throw out; to emit. 

E-VOLVE, v.i To open itself; to disclose itself. 

FOE AU (e-volvd^, pp. Unfolded; opened; expanded, 
emitted. 

E-VOLV'ENT, n. In geometry, the involute; the curve re- 
sulting from the evolution of another curve, called the 
ecolute. [ Little used.) 

E-VOLV'NG, ppr. Unfolding; expanding; emitting. 

E-VOLVE'MENT, n. The act of evolving; the state ot 
being evolved. 

EV-O-MY"TION (-mish‘un), n. A vomiting. —Swift 

E-VUL/GATE. v. t. (L. evulgo.] To publish. 

E-VUL'GA-TED, pp. Published. 

E-VUL'GA-TING, ppr. Making public. 

4{EV-UL-GATION, 2. A divul 

ESVUL'SION, n. [L. eculsio.] 
ing out by force.— Brown. 

EWE (yu), *. (Sax. eowa, eocwe.) A female sheep. 


"The act of plucking or pu: 
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EWER (yer), n. (Sax. kuer, or hucr.] A kind of pitcher, 
used to bring water for washing the hands. 

EW'RY (yüry) n. In England, an office in the king's 
household, where they take care of the linen for the king's 
oe lay the cloth, and serve up water in ewers aftcr 

ner. 

KX. A Latin preposition or prefix, Greek «t or ex, signifying 
out of, out, proceeding from. Hence, in composition, it sig- 
nifies somctimes out of, as in exclude ; somctimes off, from, 
or out, as in L. excindo,to cut off or out; sometimes be- 
yoxd, as in excess, excel. In some words it is merely em- 
phatical; in others it has little effect on the significanon.— 
Ez, prefixed to names of office, denotes that a person has 
ceased to hold it; as, ez-president. 

EX CHAN’CEL-LOR, n. One who hns been chancellor, 
but has left the office. 

EX-C€OM'MIS-SA-RY, n. A commissary dismissed from of- 
fice; one formerly a commissary. 

EX-DI-RE€TOR, n. One who has been, but is no longer, 


a director. 

EX-LEGTS-Li-TOR, s. One who has been a legislator, but 
is not at present. 

EX-MA'YOR (-mà'or), n. 
longer, mayor. 

go ISEEN, *. One who has been minister, but is not 
in office. 

EX-POPE' n. A pope deposed from office.—M'Gavin. 

EX-PRE'FECT, n. A prefect out of office. 

EX-PREST-DENT, *. One who has been, but is no longer, 

resident. 

EX-REP-RE-SENT'A-TIVE, n. One who has been for- 
merly a representative, but is no longer one. 

EX-SEC€RE-TA-RY, n. One who has been secretary, but 
ia no longer in office. 

EX-SEN'A-TOR, n. One who has been a senator, but is no 
longer one. 

* EX-A-CERBATE, v. t. [L. exacerbo.] 1. To irritate ; to 
exasperate; to inflame angry passions; to imbitter; to 
increase malignant qualities. 2. To increase the violence 
Of a disease. 

EX-A-CER'BA-TED, pp. Ex 

EX-A-CER'BA-TING, ppr. Kaspi 2 

EX-AC-ER-BA'TION, n. 1. The act of exasperating; the 
irritation of angry or malignant passions or qualities ; in- 
crease of malignity.—2. Among physicians, a periodical in- 
erease of violence in a disease. 3. Increased severity. 


One who haa been, but is no 


EX-AC-ER-BES'CENCE, n. [L. ezaccrbesco.] Increase of | EX-AM-IN-A'TION, n. (L. ezaminatio.] 


irritation or violence of a fever or disease. 
EX-AC-ER-VA'TION, n. (L. acervus.) The act of heaping 


up.— Die. 

EX-ACT (egz-akt), a. [L. eek 1. Closely correet or 
regular; conformed to rule. 2. Not different in the least; 
as, the exact truth. 3. Not negligent; observing strict 
method, rule, or order. 4. Punctual; as, ezact in keeping 
appointments. 5. Strict; as, the ezactest vigilance —Syn. 
Accurate ; correct; precise; nice; methodical; careful. 

EX-ACT’ (egz-akt), v. t. [L. erigo, exaaum.] 1. To force 
or compel to pay or yield; to demand or require authori- 
tatively ; to extort by means of authority. 2. To demand 
of right ; as, to eract obedience. 3. To demand of neces- 
sity ; to enforce a yielding or compliance; or to enjoin 
with pressing urgency. 

EX-ACT, v. £ To practice extortion. 

EX-ACTED, pp. Demanded by authority; extorted. 

EX-A€T ER, x. One who exacts; an extortioner. 

EX-ACTING, ppr. Demanding and compelling; requiring 
authoritatively; extorting; compelling by necessity. 

EX-A€'TION (egz-ak'shun), n. 1. The act of demandin 
with greed) and compeliing to pay or yield; authori- 
tative demand; a levying or drawing from by force; a 
driving to compliance. 2. Extortion; a wresting from 
one unjustly. 3. That which is exacted ; tribute, fees, re- 
wards, or contributions demanded or levied with severity 
or injustice. 

EX-ACTI-TUDE, x. Exactness. (Little used.| 

EX-A€TLY, adv. 1. Precisely according to rule or meas- 
ure; nicely; accurately. 2 Precisely according to fact, 
3. diei according to prineiple, justiee, or right. 

EX-A€T'NESS (egz-akt/nes), n. 1. Accuracy ; nicety; pre- 
cision. 2 Regularity; careful conformity to law or rules 
of propriety. 3. Careful observance of method and con- 
formity to truth. 

EX-A€T'OR, n. 1. One who exacts; an officer who collects 
tribute, taxes, or customs. 2. An extortioner; one who 
Copes another to pay more than is legal or reasonable. 
3. He whe demands by authority. 4. One who is un- 
reasonably severe in his demands.— Tillotson. 

EX-A€T'RESS, n. A female who exacts.—Ben Jonson. 

! EX-A€'U-ATE, v. t. (L. ezacuo.] To whet or sharpen. 

EX-A€-E-A'TION, *. Whetting or sharpening.— Cockeram. 

EX-AG'GER-ATE, v. t. [L. ezeggero.] 1. To heap on; to 
accumulate. 2. To heighten ; to enlar e beyond the truth ; 
to amplify ; to represent as greater than strict truth will 
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EAA 
irit In painting, to heighten in coloring or ue 


eign. A 

EX-AQ'GER-A-TED, pp. ora. Enlarged beyond the truth. 

ECAC OER A TING: ppr Enlarging or amplifying beyond 
the truth. 

EX-AG-GER-ATION, n. 1. A heaping together; heap; ae 
cumulation ; [litle used.}—2 In rhetoric, amplitication; & 
representation of things beyond the truth; hyperbolical 
representation, whether of good or eviL—3. In painting, a 
mod of giving a representation of things too strong for 

e life. 

EX. AG'GER-A-TO-RY, a. Conta ming exaggeration. 

t EX-AG'I-TATE, v. t. (L.ezagito.] To shake; to agitate; to 
reproaeh.—4rbwtknot. 

EX-AQT.TA-TED, pp. Agitated. 

EX-AQG-I-TA TION, n.  Ajdtation. 

EX-ALT (egz-awit), v. t. |Fr. ezalter.] 1. To raise high; tu 
elevate. 2. To elevate in power, wealth, rank, or dignity. 
3. To elevate with joy or confidence. 4. To raise with 
pride; to make undue pretensions to power, rank, or es- 
timation ; to elevate too high, or above others. 5. To el- 
evate in estimation and praise ; to magnify ; to praise; tu 
extol. 6. To raise, as the voice; to raise in opposition. 
7. To elevate in diction or sentiment; to make sublime.—- 
8. In physics, to clevate; to purify ; to subtilize; to refine 

EX-ALT-ATION, n. 1. The act of raising high. 9. Eleva- 
tion to power, office, rank, dignity, or execllence. 3. El- 
evated state ; stato of greatness or dignity —4. In pharma- 
cy, the refinement or subtilization of bodies or their qual- 
ities and virtues, or the increase of their strength.—5. In 
astrology, the dignity of a planet, in which its powers are 
increased. 

EX-AL'T'ED, pp. or a. Raised to a lofty height ; elevated; 
honored with office or rank ; extolled ; magnified ; refined; 
dignified ; sublime. 

EX-ALTED-NESS, w. 1. The state of being elevated. 2 
Conceited dignity or greatness. 

EX-ALT'ER, n. One who exalts or raises to dignity. 

EX-ALTING, ppr. Elevating; raising to an eminent sta- 
tion ; praising ; extolling; magnifying ; refining. 

EX-A'MEN (egz-à'men), n. [L.ezamen.] Examination; dis- 

uisition ; in .— Brown. [Little used.) 

EX-AM'IN-A-BLE (egz-) a. That may be examined ; prop- 
er for judicial examination or inquiry. 

EX-AM'IN-ANT, n. One who is to be examined. 

EX-AM'IN-ATE, n. The person examined— Bacon. 

1. The act of ex 
amining ; a careful search or inquiry, with a view to dis- 
cover truth, or the real state of things; careful and ac- 
eurate inspection of a thing and its parts, as of an account. 
2. Mental inquiry ; di ition ; careful consideration of 
the circumstances or facts which relate to a subject or 
question. 3. Trial by a rule or law.—4. In judicial pro- 
ceedings, a careful inquiry into facts by testimony.—35. In 
seminaries of learning, an inquiry into the aequisitions of 
the students.—6. In chemistry and other teiences, a search- 
ing for the nature and qualities of substances by experi- 
ments.—SYvN. Search; inquiry ; investigation ; research ; 
scrutiny ; Do inon: inspection. 

fEX-AM'IN-A-TOR, n. An examiner.— Brown. 

EX-AM'INE (egz-amin), v. t. [L. ezamino.) 1. To inspect 
carefully, with a view to discover truth or the real state 
of a thing. 2. To search or inquire into facts and circum- 
stances by interrogating, as a witness. 3. To look into the 
state of a subject; to view in all its aspects; to weigh ar- 

ents and compare facts, with a view to form a cor- 
rect opinion or judgment. 4. To inquire into the improve- 
ments or qualifications of students, by interrogatorics, 
proposing problems, or by hearing their recitals. 5. To 
try or assay by experiments. 6. To try by a rule or law. 
—7. In general, to search ; to scrutinize ; to explore, with 
a view to diseover truth. 

EX-AM'IN ED (egz-am‘ind), pp.  Inquired into; searched , 
inspected ; interrogated ; tried by experiment. 

EX-AM'IN-ER, *. 1. One who examines, tries, or inspects ; 
one who interrogates a witness or an offender.—2. In 
chancery, in Great Britain, the ezaminers are two officers of 
Oe court, who examine, on oath, the witnesses for the 

arties. 

EX-AM'IN-ING, ppr. or a. Inspecting carefully; searching 
or inquiring into; interrogating ; trying or assaying by ex- 

eriment. 

EX’AN-PLA-RY (eks-), a. Serving for example; proposed 
for imitation. [lt is now written exemplary.}—Hooker. 

EX-AMPLE (egz-am'pl), n. [L.ezenplum.] 1. A pattern; à 
copy; a model; that which is proposed to be EE y 
2. A pattern, in morals or manners; a copy or mo fo : 
Preecdent; a former instance. 4. Precedent e ToN 
instance ; [ix a bad sense, intended for cawtiox.] d T- 
son fit to be proposed for a pattern ; one whose conduct 
is worthy of imitation. 6. Precedent which poe to 
imitation. 7. Instance serving for manor opa Pes ule 
or precept; or a particular case or proposition iHustraUng 
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a gencral rule, penn or truth.—8. In logic or rhetoric, an 
induction of what may happen from what has happened. 

t EX-AM PLE, e. t... To exemplify; to set an example. 

fEX-AMTLE-LESS,& Having no examplc.—Ben Jonson. 

EX-AM'PLER, w. A pattern; now sample or sampler. 

f EX-AN“GUI-OUS, a Havingnoblood. See EXSANGUIOUS. 

EX-AN°GU-LOUS, a. Having uo cornors. 

EX-ANT-MATE (egz-an‘e-matc), a. (L. cranimatus.) Life- 
lees; spiriticss ; dishcartencd ; depressed iu spirits. 

EX-ANT-MATE, r.t& To dishearten; to discourage. 

EX-ANT-MA-TED, pp. Dishearteued. 

EX-AN'1-MA-TING, ppr. Discouraging. 

EX-AN-LMATION, n. Deprivation of life or of spirits. 

EX AN TEMO. (L.] Literally, from the mind; sincerely ; 


heartily. 

EX-ANTMOUS, a. (L. eranimis.] Lifeless; dead. 

EX-AN-THE'MA (cksan-thë'm8), n. ; pl. EXANTHENM'ATA. 
Among physicians, eruption; a breaking out. The term 
is now confined to such eruptions as are attendcd with 
fever.—Good. 

EX-AN-THE-MATIE€, 3 Eruptive; efflorescent; noting 

EX-AN-THEM’A-TOUS, morbid redness of the skin. 

t EX-ANTLATE, v. t. |L. exantlo.) To draw out. 

EX-ANT-LA'TION, 2. The act ot drawing out. 

EX-A-RA'TION, v. (L. eraro.) The act of writing. 

EX'ÁR€H (eks'ürk), n. (Gr. apxos.] 1. A viceroy of the 
Byzantine emperors; as, the ezarch of Ravenna.—2. In 
the Greek Church, formerly, a title assumed by certain 
bishops.—3. More recently, an inspector of the clergy, ap- 

ointed by the Eastern patriarchs. 

EX ARCH'ATE, n. The office, dignity, or administration of 
an exarch.— Taylor. 

EX-XR-.TIO-U-LA'TION, w. Dislocation of a joint. 

EX-AS'PER-ATE (egz-as'per-áte), v. t. (L. ezaspero.) 1. To 
excite anger, or to inflame it to an extreme degree. 2. To 
aggravate; to imbitter, as enmity. 3. To augment vio- 
lence; to increase malignity ; to exacerbate, as pain or 
disease.—Syn. To anger; irritate; enrage; inflame; pro- 
voke ; excite; rouse. 

EX-AS'PER-ATE, a. Provoked ; imbittered ; inflamed. 

EX-ASPER-i-TED, pp. or a. Highly angered or irritated ; 

rovoked ; enraged; imbittere 

EX-AS'PER-À-TER, n. One who exasperates or inflames 
anger, enmity, or violence. 

EX-AS‘PER-1-TING, ppr. or a. Exciting keen resentment; 
i termine an r; irritating; increasing violence. 

EX-AS-PER-A' TION, m. 1. Irritation; the act of exciting 
violent anger; provocation. 2. Extreme d of anger; 
violent passion; rage; fury. 3. Increase of violence or 
"Wurm exacerbation. 

EX-AUCTOR-ATE, 2 v. t. (L. ezauctoro.] To dismiss from 

EX-AU'THOR-ATE, $ service; to deprive of a benefice. 

EX-AU€-TOR-A TION, 2”. Dismission from service; dep- 

EX-AU.THOR-A' TION, § rivation; degradation. 

EX-AUTHOR-IZE, v. t. To deprive of authority. 

EX-AU'THOR-IZED, pp. Deprivcd of authority. 

EX-AU'THOR-1Z-ING, ppr. Depriving of authority. 

EX-CAL'CE-ÀA-TED, a. (L. ezcalceo.] Deprived of shoes; 
unshod ; barefooted. 

EX-CAN-DES'CENCE, n. (L. ezcandescentia.] 1. A grow- 
ing hot; or a white heat; glowing heat. Z. Heat of pas- 
sion; violent anger ; or ne mpy. 

EX-CAN-DES'CENT, a. te with heat. 

EX-CAN-TATION, n. [L. ezcanto.] Disenchantment by a 
countercharm. (Little used. 

EX-OXR'NATE, v. t. (L. ez a 
of flesh.—Grew. 

EX-CAR'NA-TED, pp. Deprived of flesh. 

EX-CAR'NA-TING, ppr. Depriving of flesh. 

EXCARNI-FI-CATE, v.t. To cut off flesh. 

EX-CAR'NI-FI-CA-TING, ppr. Cutting off flesh. 

EX-€XR-NLIFI-CATION, n. [L. ezcarnmifco.] The act of 
cutting off flesh, or of depriving of flesh. 

EX €A-THE'DRA. [L.] Literally, from the chair, as of au- 
thority or instruction. Hence with authority or dogma- 
tism (The Latin will allow of cath'e-dra or ca-the'dra, but 
the latter is moet common in English. 

EX'€A-VATE, v. t. [L. excavo.} To hollow; to cut, scoop, 
a or wear out the inner part of any thing, and make it 

ollow. 

EX'€A-VÀA-TED, pp. or a. Hollowed ; made hollow. 

EX'GA-VA-TING, ppr. or a. Making hollow; making or ca- 

able of making an excavation ; as, an ezcavating machine. 


caro.) To deprive or clear 


EX-CA-V A TION, n. 1. The act of making hollow. 2A 
hollow er a cavity, formed by removing the interior sub- 
stance. 

EX’€A-VA-TOR, n. 1. One who excavates. 9. A machine 
for excavating. 


f EX-CAVE, v.t. To hollow.—Cockeram. 

t EX-CE'CATE, v. t. (L. ezceco.] To make blind. 
EX-CE-CA' TION, n. The act of making blind. 

EX-CÉ' DENT, n. Excess. (Not authorized.) 

EX-CEED' (ek-seed^, v. t. (L.ezcedo.] 1. To pass or go be- 
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yond; to procced bcyond any given or supposed limit 
measure, or quantity, or bcyond any thing clic. 2. Tog 
beyond in any excellencc, or any desirable A epo Pra 
To surpass; excel; outgo; transceud ; outdo; outvic. 

EX-CEED', v.i 1. Togo too far; to pass the proper bounds, 
to go over any given limit, number, or measure. 2. To 
bear the greater proportion ; to be more or larger. 

EX.CEED'Á-BLE, a. That may surmount or exceed. 

EX-CEEDED, pp. Excelled; surpassed; outdone. 

EX-CEED'ER, *. One who exceeds or passes the bcunds 
of fitness. — Montagu. 

EX-CEED'NG, ppr. 1. Going beyond ; surpassing; excel 
ling; outdoing. 2. a. Great in extent, quantity, or dure 
tion; mb 3. adv. In a very great degree ; unusually. 

EX-CEEDING, x. Excess; supertluity.—Smollett. 

EX-CEED'ING-LY, adv. To a very great degree; in a de- 
gree beyond what is usual; greatly; very much. 

1 EX-CEED'ING-NESS, n. Greatness in quantity, extent, or 
duration. 

EX-CEL' (ek-sel’), v. t. [L. ezcello.] 1. To go beyond; to 
exceed; to surpass in good qualities or laudable dceds; 
tooutdo. 2. To acaat or go beyond in bad qualities or 
deeds; as, excelling envy itself mischief. — Spenser , 
[rare.] 3. To exceed; to surpass. 

EX-CEL' (ek-sel), v. i. To have good yuana or to per- 
form meritorious actions in an unusual degree ; to be em- 
inent, illustrious, or distinguished. 

EX-CELLETD"' (ek.seld^, pp. Surpassed; outdone. 

EX'CEL-LENCE, 1». t L. ezcellentia.] 1. The state of 

EX'CEL-LEN.CY, $ possessing good qualities in an unus- 
ual or eminent degree; the state of excelling in any thin 
2. Any valuable quality ; any thing highly laudable, meri- 
torious, or virtuous in persons, or valuable and esteemed 
in things. 3. Dignity ; high rank in the scale of beings. 
4. A title of honor formerly given to kings and emperors, 
now given to embassadors, governors, and other persons 
below the rank of kings.—SvN. Superiority; perfection ; 
supereminence; worth; atness; p [4 esa. 

EX'CEL-LENT (ek'sel-lent), a. 1. Being of grcet virtue or 
worth ; eminent or distinguished for what is amiable, val- 
uable, or laudable. 2. Being of great value or use; 
plied to things ;] remarkable for good properties. 3. ` 
tinguished for superior attainments. €. Consummate ; 
complete; as, an excellent hypocrite. Hume—Syn. Wor- 
thy; choice; prime; valuable; select ; exquisite; trans- 


cendent, 

EX'CEL-LENT-LY, adv. In an excellent manner; well in 
Y. io ger id an emittent degree MES 
-CE ,ppr. Surpassing; outdomg; going beyo 
EX-CEL’SI-OR, a. [L. More hiy: more elevated ; Yigh- 

er. The motto of the State of New York. 

EX-CEN'TRIO. See ECCENTRIC. 

EX-CEPT’ (ek-sept), v. t. (Fr.excepter.) 1. To take or leave 
out of any number specified; to exclude. 2 To take or 
leave out any particular or particulars from a general de- 
scription. 

EX-CEPT, v.i To object; to make objection; followed 
by to, sometimes against. 

EX-CEPT', pp. (contracted from ezcepted.) Taken out; not 
included. All were involved in this affair, except one, that 
is, one excepted, the case absolute, or independent clause. 
It is equivalent to without, unless, and denotes exclusion. 
— Ezcept and excepting are commonly, though incorrectly, 
classed among prepositions. 

EX-CEPT'ED, pp. See Excert. 

EX-CEPT ING, 1. Taking or leaving out; excluding. 
2 This word is also used in the sense of ercept, as above 
fe oi The prisoncrs were all condemned, ercepting 
three. 

EX-CEP'TION (ek-sep’shun), n. 1. The act of excepting, or 
exclu from a number designated, or from a descrip- 
ton; cxclusion. 2 Exclusion from what is comprehend- 
ed in a general rule or proposition. 3. That which is ex- 
cepted, excluded, or separated from others in a genera! 
description; the person or thing specified as distinct or 
not included. 4. An objection; that which is or may be 
offered in opposition to a rule, proposition, statement, or 
allegation: with to. 5. Objection with dislike; offense , 
slight anger or resentment; as, to take exception to some 
remark.— 6. In law, the denial of what is alleged and 
considered as valid by the other party, either in point of 
law or in pleading. 7. A saving clause in writing. —BiU of 
dx in lax, is a statement of exceptions to evidence 

EX-CEPTION-A-BLE, a. Liable to objection. 

EX-CEPTION-AL, a. Forming or making an exception — 


Lyell. 
EX -CEP'TION-ER, n. One who makes objections.—AMilie%w. 
EX-CEPTIOUS (-shus), a. Pcevish ; disposed or apt to 
caviL— Burke. 
EX-CEPTIOUS-NESS, n. Disposition to cavil. 
EX-CEPTIVE, a. 1. Including an exception.— Watts. 2 
Making or being an exccption.— Milton. 
t EX-CEPTLESS, a. Omitting all exception —Shek. 
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EX-CEPT'OR, n. One who objects, or makes exceptiors. 

£X-CER'E BROSE, a. Having no brains. 

EX-CERN’, v.t. [L.ezcerno.] To separate and emit through 
the pores, or through small passages of thc body ; to strain 
out; to excrete. 

EX-CERN ED' (ek-sernd^, pp. Separated ; excreted; emit- 
ted through the capillary vessels of the body. 

EX-CERN'NG, ppr. Emitting through the small passages ; 


excreting. 
EX-CERP' v. t. (L. . To pick out. (Little used.) 
t EX-CERPT, v. t. T. repel K select.— Barnard. 


EX-CERP'TA, n. pl. IL.) Passages extracted. 

EX-CERP'TION, n. [L. ezcerptio.] 1. A picking out; a 

eaning; selection. 2. That which is selected. 

EX-CERPTOR, n. .A picker ; a culler—Bernard. 

EX-CERPTS', x. pl. Extracts from authors. (4 bad word.) 

EX-CESS’ (ek-ses), n. (L. exzcessus.] 1. Superfluity ; that 
which is beyond necessity or wants; as, ezcess of light. 
2. That which is beyond the common measure, propor- 
tien, or due quadr ; as, excess of bile in the system. 3. 
Superabundance of any thing. 4. Any transgression of 
due limits; as, a pardonable ezcess.—5. In morals, any in- 
dulgence of appetite, passion, or exertion beyond the 
rules of God's word, or beyond any rule of propriety ; in- 
temperance.—6. In arithmetic and geometry, that by which 
one number or quantity exceeds another. 

EX-CESSTVE, a. 1. Beyond any given degree, measure, 
or limit, or beyond the common meaaure or proportion. 
2. Beyond the established laws of morality and religion, 
or beyond the bounds of justice, fitness, propriety, ex- 
pedience, or utility. 3. Extravagant; unreasonable, as 
expenses. 4. Vehement; violent, as rage. 

EX-CESSTVE-LY, adv. 1. In an extreme degree ; beyond 
measure ; exceedingly. 9. Vehemently; violently. 

EX-CESSTVE-NESS, ». The state or quality of being ex- 
cessive ; excess. 

EX-CHANÓOE (eks-chánj), v. t. (Fr. echanger.] 1. In com- 
merce, to give one thing or commodity for another; to 
barter. 2 To lay aside, quit, or resign one thing, state, 
or condition, and take another in the place of it. 3. To 
give and receive reciprocally ; to give and receive in com- 
pensation the same thing. 4. To give and receive the like 
thing. —Syn. To change ; commute ; interchange ; bar- 

n; truck ; swap. 

EX-CHANOE, n. 1. In commerce, the act of giving one 
thing or commodity for another ; traffic by permutation, 
in which the thing received is supposed to be equivalent 
to the thing given. 2 The act of giving up or resigning 
one thing or state for another, without contract. 3. The 
act of giving and receiving reciprocally. 4. The contract 
by which one commodity is transferred to another for 
an equivalent commodity. 5. The thing given in return 
for something received. or the thing received in return 
for what is given. 6. The form of exchanging one debt 
or credit for another; or the receiving or paying of mon- 
ey in one place for an equal sum in another, by order, 
draft, or bill of exchange —7. In mercantile language. a 
bill diawn for money is called exchange, instead of a bill 
of exchange. 8. The course o e is the current 
price between two places, which is above or below per, 
or at par.—9. In law, a mutual grant of equal interests, 
the one in consideration of the other. 10. The place 
where the merchants, brokers, and bankers of a city meet 
to transact business, at certain hours; often contracted 
into ckangre.—SYw. Barter ; dealing ; trade ; traffic ; inter- 
change ; ua ahaa f 

EX-CHANGE-A-BIL'-TY, n. The quality or state of being 
exchangeable.— Washington, 

EX-CHANGE’A-BLE, a. That may be exchanged ; capable, 
fit, or proper to be exchanged —Marszhall. 

EX-CHANGED’ (eks-chánid), pp. Given or received for 
something else ; bartered. 

EX-CHANGER, n. One who exchanges; one who prac- 
tices exchange. 

EX-CHANÓOTNG, Giving and receiving one commodity 
for another ; giving and receiving mutually ; laying aside 
or relinquishing one thing or state for another. 

EX-CHEQ'UER (eks-chek'er), n. Ir. echiquier.] In Eng- 
land, an ancient court of record, intended principally to 
collect and superintend the king’s debts and duties or rev- 
enues. The nnancial part of its business is now transact- 
ed by the Bank of England; and the judicial part, which 
consists of a court of common law and a court of equity, 
is now opened to the nation generally. Smart.—Exzchequer 
bills, in England, bills for money, or promissory bills, is- 
sued frum the exchequer by authority of Parliament. 

EX-CHEQ'UER, v. t. To institute a process against a per- 
son in thc court of exchequer.—Pegge. 

EX-CHEQUERED (eks-chek'erd), pp. Proceeded against 
in chancery. 

EX-CHEQ'UER-ING (eks-chek'er-ing),ppr. Inatituting pro- 
cess against in chancery. 

EX-CIPT-ENT, n. One who excepts. 
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EX-CIS'A-BLE, a. Liable or subjcct to excise. 

EX-CISE' n. (L. ezcisum.] An inland tax or impoat on arti- 
cles produced and consumed in n country, and also on li 
censes to deal in ccrtain commoditics. Formerly, in Eng. 
land, the excise embraccd some imported articles, but 
these are now transferred to the customs. 

EX-CISE’, v. t To lay or impose a duty on articles pro- 
duced and consumed at home. 

EX-CIS ED’ (ek-sizd’), pp. Charged with the duty of excise. 

EX-CISE'MAN, n. An officer who inspecta commodities, 
and rates the excise duty on them. Ànson. 

EX-CISING, ppr. Imposing the duty of cxcise. 

EX-CISTON (ck-sizh'un), w. [L. erm 1. In surgery, a 
putting ont or cutting off any part of the body; amputa- 
tion. The cutting off of a persou or nation, as a judg 
ment; extirpation ; destruction. 3. A cutting off from the 
Church; excommunication. 

EX-CI-TA-BIL' I-TY, n. The quality of being capable of: * 
citement ; susceptibility of increased vital action. 

EX-CIT'A-BLE, a. Capable of being excited. 

EX-CIT'ANT, ». That which produces or may produce in- 
creased action in a living body; a stimulant 

t EX-CYT ATE, v.t. To excite.—Bacon, 

EX-CI-TA"TION, n. The act of exciting or putting in mo- 
tion; the act of rousing or awakening. 

EX-CIT'A-TIYVE. a. Having power to excite.—Barrow. 

EX-CIT'A-TO-RY, a, Tending to excite.—Miller. 

EX-CITE' v. t. (L. ezcito.] 1. To call into action; to stir 
up; to cause to act that which is dormant, stupid, or in- 
active. 2. To give new or increased action to, as the 
blood. 3. To raise; to create; to put in motion, as an in- 
surrection. 4. To raise to high state of feeling or action: 
as, to ezcite the passions.—SyN. To awaken; animate; in 
cite; arouse ; stimulate ; inflame ; irritate; provoke. 

EX-CIT'ED, pp. or a Roused; awakened ; animated; put 
in motion ; stimulated ; inflamed. 

EX-CITEMENT, ^. 1. The act of exciting; stimulation. 
9. The state of being roused into action. 3. Agitation ; a 
state of being roused into action. 4. That which excites 
or rouses; that which moves, stirs, or induces action; a 
motive.— 

EX-CIT'ER, ». 1. He or that which excites; he that puts 
in motion, or the cause which awakens and moves.—2 In 
medicine, a stimulant. 

EA CENS, ppr.ora. Caling or rousing into action; stim- 
ulating. 

EX-CITING, n. Excitation. —Herbdert. 

EX-CITING-LY, adv. In an exciting manner. 

EX-CITYVE, a. Tending to excite. 

EX-€LAIM’, v. i, (L. ezclamo.] 1. To utter the voice wita 
vehemence; to make a loud outcry in words, 2. To de- 
clare with loud vociferation—Syn. To call out; cry out; 
shout. 

t EX-ELAINM', n. Clamor; outcry.—SAak. 

EX-CLAIM'ER, n. One who cries out with vehemence, 
one who a with passion or much noise. 

EX-€LAIMING, ppr. Crying out; vociferating. 

EX-€LA-MA'TION, ». 1. Outcry; noisy talk; clamor. 2. 
Vehement vociferation. 3. Emphatical utterance ; a ve- 
hement extension or exertion of voice; ecphonesis. 4. A 
note by which emphatical utterance or outcry is marked ; 
thus, !- -5. In „a word expressing outcry ; an in- 
terjection, a word expressing some passion, as wonder, 
fear, or grief. 

EX-CLAM'A-TTVE, a. Containing exclamation. 

EX-€LAM’A-TO-RY. a. 1. Using cxclamation. 92. Contain- 
ing or expressing exclamation. 

EX-€LUDL,, v. t IL. ezchudo.] Properly, to thrust out or 
eject; but used as synonymous with preclude. 1. To 
thrust out; to eject. 2. To hinder from entering or ad- 
mission ; to shut out, as from office. 3. To debar; to hin- 
der from participation or enjoyment, as from trade. 4. 
To except; not to comprehend or includc. 

EX-CLUÜD'ED, pp. or a. stout; shut out; hindered or 

rohibitcd from entrance or admission; debarred. 

EX-€LUDING, ppr. Ejecting; hindering from entering; 
debarring; not comprehending. 

EX-€LU'SION (eks-klü'zhun), n. 1. The act of excluding, 
ejection. 2. The act of denying admission; a shutting out. 
3. The act of debarring. 4. Rejection. 5. Exception; 
non-reception, in a general sense. 6. Ejection 

EX-€LUSION-IST (eks-klü'zhun-ist). n. One who would 
preclude another from some privilege.— Foz. 3 

EX-€LU‘SIVE, a. 1. Having the power of preventing en- 
trance ; as, exclusive bars.—Afilton. 2. Debarring from par- 
ticipation; possessed and enjoyed to the exclusion of oth- 
ers. 3. Not taking into the account; not including or com- 

rebending ; opposed to inclusive. 

E -CLU'STVE, *. One of a coterie who exclude others. 

EX-CLÜU'SYVE-LY, adv. 1. Without admission of others to 
participation ; with the exclusion of all others. 2. With- 
Out comprehension in; not inclusively. : 

EX-CLÜU'SÍVE.NESS, n. State of being exclusive. 
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EX-€LU81V-ISN, n. Act or practice of excluding. 

EX-€LO’SO-RY, a. Exclusive; excluding; able to exclude. 
—Walsh. (Little used.) 

tEX-€O€T, v. t. [L. excoctus.] To boil.—Bacon. ' 

EX-€001-TATFE, r. t. [L. ezcogito.] To invent; to strike 
out by thinking: to contrivc.— Hale. 

EX-€O01-TA-TED, pp. Contrived; struck out in thought 

EX-€00'1-T4-TING, ppr. Contriving. 

EX-€06-L-TATION, n. Invention; contrivance ; the act of 
devising in the thoughts. 

t EX-CON-MONE', r.t. To exclude.—Gayton. 

EX-€COM-MÜ'NI-CA-BLE, a Liable or deserving to be ex- 
communicated.— Hooker. 

SX-COM-MO'NLCATE, v. t. [L. ez and communico.] “To ex- 
from communion; to eject from the communion of 
e Church. 

2X-€OM-MÜ'NI-CATE, n... One who is excommunicated. 

EX-€OM-MÜ'NI-CA-TED, pp. or a. Expelled or separated 
from communion with a church. 

EX-CON-MÜ'NLIOX-TING, ppr. Expelling from the com- 
munion of a church. 

EX-€OM-MU-NI-€EA'TION, n. The act of ejecting from a 
eburch; expulsion from the communion of a church, and 
deprivation of its rights, privil and advantages. The 
lesser excommunication was a debarring from the eucha- 
rist; the greater excommunication was a total excision from 
the Church. 

EX €ON-CES'SO. (L.] From that which is conceded. 

EX-€O'RI-ATE, v. t. [Low L. ezcorio.] To flay; to strip or 
wear off the skin; to abrade; to gall; to break and re- 
move the cuticle. 

EX-€O'RI-A-TED, pp. Flayed; galled; stripped of skin. 

yaq aka wa ppr. Flaying; galling; stripping of the 
cuticle. 

EX-€O-RI-A'TION, n. 1. The act of flaying, or the opera- 
tion of wearing off the skin or cuticle; a g; abrasion. 
2. Plunder ; [not used.) 

EX-COR-TI-C€A'TION, n. (L. ez and cortez.] The act of 
stripping off bark — Core. 

EX'CRE-A-BLE, a. That may be discharged by spitting. 

EX’€RE-ATE, v. t. [L. ezcreo.] To hawk and spit. 

EX'ECRE-A-TED, pp. Discharged from the throat by hawk- 
ing and iud 

EX’€RE-A-TING, ppr. Discharging from the throat by hawk- 

! 
i 


E pitung. 

EX-CRE-A'TION, n. A spitting out. 

EX'CRE-MENT, n. [L. ezcrementum.] Matter excreted and 
cjected ; that which is discharged from the animal body 
after digestion; alvine Glecharges. 

EX-CRE-MENT'AL, a Excreted or ejected by the natural 

assages of the body. 

EX-CRE-MEN.-TY"TIAL, a. Pertaining to excrement. 
EX-€RE-MEN-TYT"TIOUS (eke-kre-men-tish'us), a. Pertain- 
ing to, consisting of, or containing excrement.— Harvey. 
EX-€RES'CENCE, n. [L. excrescens.] 1. In surgery, a pre- 
ternatura] protuberance growing on any part of the body ; 
a superfluous part. 2. Any prcternatural enlargement of 
“LESEN like a wart or tumor. 3. A preternatural produc- 

n. 

EX-ERES'CENT, a. Growing out of something else, in a 
preternatural manner; superfluous. 

Px iy abl v. t. [L. ezcretus.] To separate and throw off; 
to disc e. 

EX-CRET ED, pp. ora. Passed from the body by excretion. 

EX-€RET'NG, ppr. Discharging; separating by the natural 


ducta. 

EX-€RETION, n. [L. ezcretio.) 1. The throwing off of ef- 
fete, or no longer useful, matter from the animal system. 

EX ETIVE p ki eee the f d 
XE RE- a. Having power of separating an 
ejecting fluid matter from the body. 

EX’CRE-TO-RY, a Having the quality of excreting or 
throwing off excrementitious matter by the glands. 

EX’€RE-TO-RY, n. A little duct or vessel destined to re- ' 
ceive secreted fluids, and to excrete them; also, a secreto- 

vesse 

EX-€RÜ'CIA-BLE, a. Liable to torment. 

EX-€RU'CIATE, v. t. [L. ezcrucio.] To torture; to tor- 
ment; to inflict most severe pain on. 

EX.€RU'CIA-TED, pp. Tortured; racked ; tormented. 

EX-€RU'CIA-TING, ppr. 1. Torturing; tue E put- 
ting to most sevore pain. 2. a. Extremely painful; dis. 


tressing. 
EX-CRÜUCLATION, n. Torture; vexation.— Feltham. 
EX-€U.BA'TION, n. The act of watching all night. 
EX-CUL'PATE, v. t. []t. scolpare; L. ez and . To 
clear by words from a charge or imputation of fault or 
iit—Syn. To exonerate; absolve ; excuse ; justify. 
EX-CUL'PA-BLE, a That may be exculpated. 
EX-€UL'PA-TED, Cleared by words from the imputa- ! 
tion of fault or guilt. 
EX-€UL'PA-TING, ppr. 
of fault or crime. 
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| EXE-€0-TING, 


[| 
Clearing by words from the charge | 
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EX-€UL-3 ATION, n. The act of vindicating from a charge 
of fault or crime; excuse. 

EX-CUL'PA-TO-RY, a. Able to clear from the charge of 
fault or guilt; excusing; containing excuse. 

EX-€UR'RENT, a. In botany, a term used in describing the 
ramification of any body whose axis remains always in the 
cater the other parts bcing regularly disposed round it 
—Lindley. 

EXCURSION, f. [L. ezcursio.) 1. Arambling; a deviatin 
from a stated or settled path. 2. Progression beyond fixe 
limits. 3. Digression; a wandering from a subject or 
main design. 4. An expedition or journey; any rambling 
from a point or place, and return to the same point or 

lace.—SvN. Ramble ; tour; trip; jaunt. 

EX-€UR'SIVE, a. Rambling; wandering; deviating. 

EX-€UR’SIVE-LY, adv. In a wandering manner. - 

EX-€UR'SIVE-NESS, n. The act of wandering. or of pase. 
ing usual limits. 

EX-CURSUS, n. [L.] Literally, digression; a disscrtation 
containing a more full exposition of some important point 
or topic, appended to a work. 

EX-€OS'A-BLE,« 1. That may be excused; pardonable , 
[applied to persons.) 2. Admitting of excuse or justifica 
tion; [ ted to acts. 

EX-€US'A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being excusable, 
paroonatieness: the quality of admitting of excuse. 

EX-CUS'A-BLY, adv. In an excusable manner; pardonably 

EX-€U-SA' TION, n. Excuse; apology. [Little used.) 

EX-€U-SA'TOR, n. One who makes an excuse. 

EX-€08'A-TO-RY, a. Making excuse, containing excuse 
or apology; apologetical. 

EX-€ SE’, t. t. [L. ezcuso.] 1. To pardon ; to free from the 
imputation of fault or blame; to acquit of guilt. 2 To 
perdon, as a fault; to forgive entirely, or to admit to be 

ttle censurable, and to overlook. 3. To free from an ob- 
ligation or duty; as, to ezcuse from service. 4. To remit; 
not to exact, as a forfeiture. 5. To pardon; to admit an 


apology for. 6. To throw off an imputation by apology. 
7. To ; to vindicate. 
EX-€ÜSE' n. 1. A plea offered in extenuation of a fault or 


irregular deportment; apology. 2. The act of excusing or 
apologizing. 3, That which excuses or extenuates a fault. 
EX-C08ED' (eks-kOzd), pp. Acquitted of guilt or fault; for 
given; overlooked. 
EX-€0SE'LESS, a. Having no excuse ; that for which no 
excuse or apology can be offered. 
EX.€US'ER, n. 1. One who offers excuses, or pleads for 
another. 2. One who excuses or forgives another. 
EX-€081NG, ppr. Acquitting of guilt or fault; forgiving. 
overlookin . 
t EX-€USS,, v. t. [L.ezcussus.) To shake off; also, to seizo 
and detain by law. I 
1t EX-CUS'SION (eks-kush'un), n. A seizing by law.—Aytiffe, 
EXE.AT. [L.] Literally, let him depart; leave of absence 
given to a student in the English universities. 
EXE-€RA-BLE, a. [L. ezecrabilis.] Deserving to be cursed; 
very hateful.—Syn. Detestable; abominable; accursed. 
EX'E-CRA-BLY, adv. Cursedly ; detestably. 
EXE-€RATE, v. t. [L. ezecror.] To curse; to denounce evi 
against, or to imprecate evil on; hence, to detest utterly ; 
to abhor; to abominate. 
EX'E-ECRA-TED, pp. ora. Cursed; denounced ; imprecated. 
EX'E-CRA-TING, ppr. Cursing; denouncing; imprecating 
EX-E-CRATION, w. The act of cursing; a curee pro 
nounced; imprecation of evil; malediction; detestation 
expressed. 
EX'E-CRA-TO-RY, n. A formulary of execration. 
EX-E€T, v. t. [L. ezeco.] To cutoffor out. [Little used.] 
EX-E€TION, n. A cutting off or out. [Little used.) 
EX'E-CUTE, v. t. [Fr. ezecuter.] 1. To perform; to do; to 
carry into complete effect. 2. To inflict, as judgment. 3. 
To carry into cffect, as the laws. 4. To carry into effect 
the law, or the Judgment or sentence on a person; to in- 
flict capital punishment on; tc put to dea 5. To kill 
without form of law.—Shak. 6. To complete, as a Mem 
Instrument; to perform what is required to give validity 
to a writing, as by signing and sealing.—SvN. To accom 
plish ; effect; fulfill; achieve ; consummate; finish; com- 


lete. 

EXE-CUTE. v.i. To perform the proper office. 

EX'E-C€O-TED, pp. Done; performed ; accomplished; car 
ricd into effect; put to death. 

EXE-€0-TER, n. One who performs or carries into effect 

pgr. Doing: performing ; finishing; ae 

complishing; inflicting; carrying into effect. 

EX.E-CU'TION, n. 1. Performance ; the act of completing 
or accomplishing.—2. In law, the carrying into effect a 
sentencc or judgment of court. 2. The instrument, war. 
rant, or officia] ordcr by which an officer is empowered to 
c a Judgment into cffect. 4. The act of signing and 
scaling a legal instrument, or giving it thc forms required 
to render ita valid act. 5. The last act of the iaw in the 
punishment of criminals; capital punishment; death in- 
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flicted according to the forms of law. 6. Effect; some- 
thing done or accomplished. 7. Destruction ; slaughter.— 
8. In the fne arts, the mode of performing a work of art, 
and the dextcrity with which it is accomplished. 

EX-E-€U'TION-ER, n. 1. One who executes; one who car- 
ries into effect a judgment of death; one who inflicts a 
capital punishment in pursuance of a legal warrant. 2. 
He who kills; he who murders. 3. The instrument by 
which any thing is performed. ; 

EX-E€'8-1IVE SER CK TUS Y) a. Having the quality of ex- 
ecuting or performing. 

EX-E€'U-TIVE, n. The person who administers the gov- 
ernment; executive power or authority in government. 
—J. Quincy. 

EX-ECt TIVE-LY, adv. In the way of executing or per- 


forming. 

EXECUTOR (egz-ek'yu-tor, *. The person appointed 
by a testator to execute his will, or to see it carried into 
etlect.— Ezecutor in his own wrong, is one who, without 
authority, intcrmeddles with the of a deceased per- 
son, and thus subjects himself to the trouble of executor- 
ship without the profits or advantages. 

EX-E€-U-TO’RI-AL, a. Pertaining to an executor; executive. 

EX-E€U-TOR-SHIP, n. The office of an executor. 

EX-E€'U.TO-RY, a. 1. Performing officia] duties.—2. In 
law, to be executed or carried into effect in future. 

EX.E€'U.TRESS, In. A female executor; a woman 

EXEC Uo HA $ pointed by a testator to execute his 
will. 

EX'E-DRA or EX-EDRA, n. (Gr. £ and #jpa.] A portico 
or vestibule; also, a recess of a building.—Among the an- 
cients, a small room for conversation.—Gloss. of Arch. 

EX-E-GE'SIS (eks-e-jé'sis), n. (Gr. ctmynow.] Exposition; 
explanation; the science of interpretation; particularly, 
interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. 

EX’E-GETE, n. One skilled in exegesis. 

EX-E-GETI€-AL, a. Pertaining to exegesis; explanatory ; 
tending to unfold or illustrate; expository. 

EX-E-GETI€-AL-LY, adv. By way of explanation. 

EX-EM'PLAR (egz-em'plar) n. 1. A model, original, or pat- 
tern, to be copied or imitated. 2. The idea or image of a 
thing, formed in the mind of an artist, by which he con- 
ducts his work; the ideal model which he attempts to im- 


itate. 

* EX'EN-PLA-RI-LY, adv. 1. In a manner to deserve imi- 
tation ; in a worthy or excellent manner. 2 In a manner 
that may warn others, by way of terror ; in such a man- 
ner that others may be cautioned to avoid an evil. 

* EX’EM-PLA-RI-NESS, n. The state or quality of being a 

attern for imitation. 

t EX-EM-PLART.TY, n. A patem worthy of imitation. 

* EX'EM-PLA-RY (egz'em-pler-ry), a. 1. Serving for a pat- 
tern or model for imitation; worthy of imitation. 2. Such 
as may serve for a warning to others; such as may deter 
from crimes or vices. 3. Such as may attract notice and 
imitation. 4. Dlustrating. 

*( EX'EM-PLA-RY, n. [Fr. ezemplaire] A copy of a book or 
Mr apr 

EX-EM-PLI-FI- 
showing or illustrating by example. 2. A copy; a tran- 
ecript; an attested copy. 

EX.EN'PLI-FYED, pp. Illustrated by example or copy. 

EX-EM'PLI-FI-ER, x. One who exemplifies. 


EX-EMPLI-FY (egz-em'ple-ff, v. t. (Low L. ezemplo.] 1, ` 


To show or illustrate by example. 92. to copy ; to tran- 
scribe; to take an attested copy. 3. To prove or show by 
an attested - 

EX-EN'PLLIFY-ING, ppr. Klustrating by example; tran- 
s taking an attested copy ; proving by an attest- 
ed copy. 

EX-EM'PLI GRZTI.A (grš'she-a). For the sake of an ex. 

RE for instance. 

EX-EMPT (egz-emt), v. t. [Fr. eremwxer.] To frec, or per- 
mit to be free, from any charge, burden, restraint, duty, 
evil, or requisition to which others are subject; to privi- 
lege ; to grant immunity from. 

EX.EMPT' a. 1. Free from any service, charge. burden, 
tax, duty, evil, or requisition to which others are subject; 
not subject; not liable to. 2 Free by privilege, as from 


the jurisdiction of a court. 3. Free; clear; not included. 


4. Cut off from; [obs.] 

EX -EMPT, a. One who is exempted or freed from duty ; 
one not subject. 

EX-EMPTED, pp. Freed from charge, duty, tax, or evils 
to which others are subject; privileged. 

! EX-EMPTT-BLE, a. Free ; privileged. 

EX-ENPTING, pr. Freeing from charge, duty, tax, or 
evil ; EON unity to. 

EX-EMP'TION (egz-em'shun), n. 1. The act of exempting; 
the state of being exempt. 2. Freedom from any service, 

charge, burden, tax, evil, or requisition to which others 
are subject; immunity; privilege. 

? EX-EMP-TYTIOUS, a. Separable; that may be taken from. 
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EX-EN'TERAATE, v. t. [L. erentero.] To take sut the buw 
els or entrails; to embowel.— Brown. 

EX.EN-TER-A'TION, n. The act of taking out the bowels. 

EX-E-QUZTUR, n. [L.] A written recognition of a person 
in the character of consul or commercial ageut. 

EX-E'QUI-AL, a. (L. ezequíalis.) Pertaining to funerals. 

EX’E-QUIES (kse qun., n. pl. [L. ezequiz.] Funcral rites; 
the ceremonies of burial; funeral] procession. 

EX-ER'CENT, a. Ir erercens.] Using; practicing; follow. 
n Ane (Little used.) 

EX'ER-CIS-A-BLE, a. That may be exercised. 

EX'ER-CISE (ekeer-size), n. [L. ezercittum.] 1. Use; prac 
tice; the exertions and movements customary in the per- 
formance of business. 2. Practice; performance, as of 
patience. 3. Use ; employment ; exertion. as of the eycs. 
4. Exertion of the body, as conducive to health ; action ; 
motion, by labor, walking, riding, or other exertion. 5. 
Exertion of the body; the habitual use of the limbs. 6. 
Exertion of the body and mind or faculties for improve 
ment. 7. Use or practice to acquire skill; preparatory 
practice. 8. Exertion of the mind ; application of the 
mental powers. 9. Task; that which is appointed for ono 
to perform. 10. Act of divine worship. 1l. A lesson or 
example for practice. 

EX'ER-CISE, v. t. [L. ezerceo) 1. In a general sense, to 
move; to exert; to cause to act, in any manner. 2. To 
use; to exert. 3. To use for improvement in skill. 4. 
To exert one's powers or strength ; to practice habitually. 
5. To practice; to perform the duties of. 6. To train to 
use; to discipline. 7. To task; to kcep employed; to 
use efforts. 8. To use; to employ. 9. To busy; to keep 
busy in action, exertion, or employment. 10. To pain or 
afflict; to give anxiety to; to make uneasy. 

EX'ER-CISE. v. i To use action or exertion. 

EX'ER-CISED, pp. Exerted ; used; trained; disciplined , 
empio ed; practiced ; pained ; afflicted; rendered uneasy 

EX Org. R, n. One who exercises. 

EX'ER-CIS-ING, ppr. Exerting; using; employing; train- 
ing; practicing. 

EX-ER-CI-TATION, n. [L. exercitatio. Exercise; practice , 
use.— Brown. 

EX-ERGUE' (egzerg), n. (Gr. cf and epyov.] In numismar- 
ics, the place on : c us or n Eun and pride the 

or re, which has generally the date or other par 
Hela luscription. - Eher p 

EX-ERT (egz-ert), v. t. [L. ezero.) 1. Literally, to thrust 
forth; to emit; to push out. 2. To bring out; to cause 
to come forth; to produce; as, to ezert one's powers. 3. 
To put or thrust forth, as strength, force, or ability ; to 
stran; to p in action ; to bring into active operation. 
4. To put forth; to do or perform; as, to ezert an act. 
South.—To exert one’s self, is to use efforts; to strive. 

EX-ERT'ED, pp. Thrust or pushed forth; put in action. 

EX-ERTING, ppr. Putting forth; putting in action. 

EX-ERTION, n. The act of exerting or straining; the act 
of putting into motion or action; endeavor; a striving or 
struggling. 

EX.EKTTVE, a. Exerting; having power to exert. 

EX.ERT'MENT, n. Exertion; act of exerting. 

EX-E'9ION (egz-&zhun), n. (L. ezesus.] The act of eating 
out or through.—Brown. [Little used.) 

EX-ES‘TU-ATE, v. i. Toboil; to be in a state of agitation. 

EX.ES-TU-ATION, ^. [L. ezestuatio] A boiling; ebulli- 
tion; agitation caused by heat; effervescence. 

EXE-UNT OMNES. (L.| All go out. 

EX-FOLI-ATE, v. i. [L. exfolio.] 1n surgery and mineralogy, 
to separate and come otf in scales; to scale off. 

EX-FOLI-AÀ-TED, pp. Separated in thin scales. 

EX-FO'LI-A-TING, ppr. Separating and coming off in scales, 

EX-FO-LI-A'TION, n. The scaling off of a bone ; desquama- 
tion. 

EX-FO'LI-A-TIVE, a That has the power of causing exfo- 
liation or the desquamation of a bone. 

| EX-FO'LI-A-TIVE, n. That which has the power or quali- 

of procuring exfoliation.— Wiseman. 
EX-HAL'A-BLE, a. That may be exhaled. 
, EX-HALANT, a. Having the quality of exhaling or evap- 


EX-HA-LATION, n. [L. exhalatio.] 1. The act or — 
of exhaling, or sending forth fluids in the form of steam 
or vapor; evaporation. 2. That which is exhaled; that 
which is emitted, or which rises in the form of vapor; 
fume or steam; effluvia. 

EX-HALE’ (egz-hále^, v. t. [L. ezkalo.] 1. To send out; to 
emit, as vapor, or minute particles of a fluid or other sub- 
stance. 9. To draw out; to causo to be emitted in vapor 
or minute particles; to evaporate. 

EXHALED esrhudy, Pp. Sent out; emitted, as vapor 
evaporate 

EX-HALE'MENT, n. Matter exhaled ; vapor.— Brown. 

EX-HALENCE, n. The act of exhaling ; 1 mer e 

-HAL'ING, ppr. or a. Sending ou 7 : 
EX-HAUST (¿Ez hawst), v. t. (L. ezhaurio, erhkaustum.] 1 
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To draw out or drain off the whulc of any thing; to draw | 
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EXO 
EX.HORT'ER, n. One who cxhorts or cncouruges, 


out till nothing of the matter drawn is left 2. To empty | EX-HORT'ING, ppr. Inciting to good decds by words ot 


by drawing out the contents, as a well 3. To draw out 
Or to use and expend tho whole; to consume, as the 
wealth of a country. 4. To use or expend the whole by 
exertion, as one's strength or patience. 

EX-HAUST, a Draincd; exhausted. (Little used. 

EX-H\USTED, pp. or a Drawn out; drained off; emp- 
tied by drawing, draining, or cvaporation ; wholly used or 
expended; consumed. 

EX-HAUSTER, w. He or that which cxhausts. 

EX-HAUST'LBLE, a. That may be exhausted. 

EX-HAUSTING, ppr. 1. Drawing out, draining off; cmpty- 
ine; consuming. 2, a. Tending to exhaust 

EX-HAUSTION (cgz-hawsryun), n. 1. The act of drawing 
out or drainiug off’; the act of cmptying complctely of the 
contents. 9. The state of being exhausted.—3. In mathe 
matics, a recthod of proving the equality of two magni- 
tudes by a rednctio ad absurdnm. 

EX-HAUSTIVE, a. That exhausts. 

EX-HAUST'LESS,a. Notto be exhausted ; not to be whol- 
ly drawn off or emptied; inexhaustible. 

EX-HAUST'MENT, n. Exhaustion; drain. 

EX-HAUST'URE, n. Exhaustion. 

EX'HE-DRA or EX-HEDRA. See EXEDRA. 

EX-HERE-DATE, v. t. To disinherit 

EX-HER-E-DATION, n. (L. exheredatio.) In the civil law, 
a disinhcriting. 

EX-HIBTT (cgz-hibit), e. t. [L. ezkibeo.] 1. To offer or pre- 
sent to view; to present for inspection; to show. 2. To 
show; to display; to manifest publicly; as, to erkibit a 
noble independence. 3. To present; to offer publicly or 
officially ; as, to exhibit charges against any one. 4. To ad- 
minister, as a mcdicine. 

EX-HIB'IT, n. 1. Any paper produced or presented to a 
court or to auditors, referees or arbitrators, as a voucher, 
or in proof of facts; a voucher or document produced.— 
9. In chancery, a deed or writing produced in court, sworn 
to by a witness, and a certificate ofthe oath indorsed on 
it by the examiner or commissioner. . 

EX-HIBTT-ED, pp. Offered to view; presented for inspec- 
tion; shown ; layed. 

EX-HIBTT-ER, n. One who exhibits; one who presents a 

etition or charge.—Shak. 

CHIEN ppr. Offering to view; presenting; show- 

; displa 

EX-HI-BYTIÓN (eks-he-bish'un), n. (L. ezhibitio] 1. The 
act of exhibiting for inspection; a showing or presenting 
to view; display. 2. The offering, producing, or showing 
of titles, authorities, or papers of any kind before a tribu- 
na) in proof of facts. Public show ; representation of | 
feats or actions in public; display of oratory in public; 
any public show. 4. Allowance of meat and drink; pen- | 
sion, as to indigent students in the English universities. | 
Hence, 5. Gift or recompense, as to servants.  Skak.—6. 
In medicine, the act of administering a remedy. 

EX-HI-BI"TION-ER, n. In English universities, one who 
has a pension or allowance, granted for the encourage- 
ment of learning. 

EX-HIBTT-IVE (egz-) a. Serving for exhibition; repre- 
sentative.—JNorris. 

EX-HIBTT-IVE.LY, adv. By representation. 

EX-HIBTT-O-RY, a. Exhibiting; showing; displaying. 

EX-HIL'A-RANT, a. Exciting joy, mirth, or pleasure. 

EX-HIL’A-RANT, n. That which exhilarates. 

EX-HIL'A-RATE (egz-hil'a-r&te), v. t. [L.ezhilaro.] To make 
cheerful or merry; to make glad or joyous—Syn. To 
cheer; enliven; animate ; inspire ; inspirit; gladden. 

EX.HIL'A-RATE, v. & To become chee or eros: 

EX-HIL'A-RA-TED, Enlivened; animated ; cheered ; 

addened ; made joyous or jovial. 

EX-HIL’A-RA-TING, ppr. or a. Enlivening; giving life and 
vigor to the spirits; cheering; gladdening. 

EX-HIL'A-RA-TING-LY, adv. In an exhilarating manner. 

EX-HIL-A-RA TION, 2. 1. The act of enlivening the spir- 
its; thc act of making glad or cheerful. 2. The state of 
being enliveneu or checrful.—Syn. Animation; joyous- 
ness; gladness; cheerfulncss; gaycty. 

EX-HORT’ (caz-hort), v. t. (L. ezhortor.] ` 1. To incite by 
words or advice; to animate or urge by arguments to a 

od dced. 2. To advise; to warn; to caution. 3. To 
cite or stimulate to exertion. 

EX-HORT,, v. i. To deliver exhortation; to use words or 
argumenta to incite to good deeds. 

| EX-HORT, n. Exhortation.— P, 

EX-HORT-ATION (elu-), n. 1. The act or practice of ex- 
horting ; the act of inciting to laudable d ; incitement. 
2 The form of words intended to incite and encourage. 
3. Advice ; counsel. 

EX-HORT'A-TIVE (egz-), a. Containing exhortation. 

EX-HORT'A-TO-RY, a Tcnding to exhort. 

EX-HORT'ED, Incited by words to good decds; ani- 
mated to a laudable course of conduct; advised. 


arguments; encouraging; counscling. 

EX-HÜ'MA-TED, a. Disinterrcd. 

EX-HU-MA'TION, x. (Fr., from ezkumer.] 1. The digging ur 
of a dead body interred; the disinterring of a corpse. 3 
Tue digging up of any thing buried. 

EX-HONE, v. t. [L. cz and humus.) To disinter. 

EX-HOM ED, pp. Disinterred, 

ES NUN ppr. Disinterring. 

EX-I€-CA'TION, i Ses ExsiccaTE. 

EX'L.GENCE, ln. (L. ezigems.] 1. Urgent need or want. 

EX'L-GEN-CY, § 92. Pressing necessity; any case whieh do- 
mands immediate action, supply, or remcdy.—Syrn. De 
mand; urgency; distress; pressure ; emergency; no 
vd 

EX1-GENT, x. 1. Pressing busincss; occasion that calls for 
immediato help; (xot used.]—9. In law, a writ which lies 
where the defendant is not to be found, or after a return 
Of non est inventus on former writs. 3. End; extrcmity 


— Shak. ; [obs.] 

EX1-GENT, a. Pressing; requiring immediate aid or ec- 
tion.— Burke. 

EX1-GENT-ER, n. An officer in the court of common pleas 
in England, who makes out exigents and proclamations in 
cases of outlawry. 

EXT-GI-BLE, a. That may be exacted; demandable. 

EX-I-GOT-TY, N [L ignites) Smallness; slendcrncss.. 


Boyle, dude .] 

EX-IG'U-OUS, a. [L. eziguus.] Small; slender; minute; 
diminutive.—Harvey. [Little used.) 

EXTLE, m. [L. exilium, ezuL) 1. The state of being ex- 
pelled from one's country or place of residence. 2. An 
abandonment of one's country, or removal to a forcign 
country for residence, called voluntary erile. 3. The per- 
son banished or separated from his country.—SYN. Ban- 
ishment; proscription; expulsion. 

EX'ILE (eke-Ile), v. t. 1. To banish from a country or 
home ; to drive away, expel, or transport from one's coun- 
try. 2. To drive from one's country by misfortune, ne- 
cesaity, or distress.— To ezile one's self, is to abandon one's 
country never to return. 

EX-ILE’, a. [L. erilis.] Slender; thin; fine. 

EXTL ED (eks'ild), pp. ora. Banished ; expelled from one's 
country by authority. 

EXTLE-MENT, n. Banishment. 

EXTL-ING, ppr. Banishing; expelling from one s country, 
departing from one's country. 

EX.L-LY"TÍON (eks-e-ish'un) ». (L. ezilio] A sudden 
springing or leaping out.—Brown.  [ Little used.] 

EX-IL'I-TY, n. (L. ezilitas.| Slenderness; thinness. 

EX-IMT-OUS, a. (L. ezímius.) Excellent {Litle used.) 

t EX-IN'A-NITE, v. t. (L. ezínanio.] To make empty; te 
weaken. 

EX-IN-A-NY“TION, n. [L. ezinanitio.] An emptying or evao 
uation; hence, privation; loss; destitution.  (Kare.] 

EX-IST (egz-ist), v. i (L. existo.) 1. To be; to have an es 
scnce or real be 2. To live; to havc life or animation, 
3. To remain; to endure; to continue in being. 

EX-IST'ENCE, n. 1. The state of being or ha essence. 
2. Life; animation. 3. Continued being; duration; con- 
tinuation. 

EX-ISTENT, a. Being; having being or cxistence. 

t EX-IS-TEN‘TIAL, a. Having existence.— Bp. Barlow. 

t EX-I8-TI-MA’TION, v. IL ezistbmatio.] Opinion; esteem. 

EX-ISTING, ppr. or a. Having existence, being, or life. 

EXTT, n. (L.; the 3d person of ezeo.) 1. The departure of 
a player from the stage. 2 An al ie the act of 
quitting the stage of action or of life; death; decease. 3. 
A way of departure ; passage out of a place. 4. A going 


out; de re. 
EX-I"TIAL (egz-ish‘al), 2.4. (L.eritialis] Destructive to 
EX-YI"TIOUS (egz-ish'ous), $ life. —Homilies. 
EX ME'RO MG 


TU. [L.] Of mere good pleasure ; a phrase 
occurring in grants, charters, &c. 

EX NE-CES-SI-TATE. (L.] Of necessity. 

EX'ODE, n. (Gr. ctosivo».] the Greek drama, the conclud 


P NT Of a play. 

EX'O-DUS, In. (Gr. ztodoç.] 1. Departure from a place, 

EX'O-DY, particularly, thc departure of the Israelites 
from Egypt under the conduct of Moses. 2. The second 
book of the Old Testament. 

EX-OF-FY'CIAL (-of-fish’al), a. Proceeding from office or 
authority. 

EX OF-.FI’CI-O (eks-of-fish’e-o). (L. By virtue of office, 
and without special authority. 

EX'O-GEN, n. (Gr. z£ and ycvos.) In botany, a plant whose 
stem is formed by successive additions to the outside of 
the wood.— Lindley. 

EX-OG'EN-OUS, a. Growing by successive additions to the 
outside of the wood.— Li 1 

EX'O-GLOSS, n. (Gr. cv and yAecca.] A genus of fishes. 
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EXP 
EX-O-LETE', a. [L. ezoletus.] Worn; faded; obsolete; 


ECOL, 

1EX-O-LOTION, ». Laxation of the nerves.—Drown. 

| EX-OLVE', v. t. To loose. 

EX-OMTHA-LOS, n. (Gr. z£ and ouóa)oç.] A navel mipan: 

EX'ON, n. In England, the comniander of the royal y- 
guard, called eron of the household.—Cull. 

EX-ON’ER-ATE (egz-on'er-áte), v. t. (L.ezonero.] 1. To un- 
load ; to disburden.— Ray. 2. To cast off, as a charge, or 
as blame resting on one; to clcar of something that lies 
upon the character. 3. To cast off, as an obligation ; as, a 
bondsman eronerates himself by producing a person in 
court.—SvN. To exculpate ; relieve; absolve ; clear; ac- 
gu justify; discharge. 

EX.ON'ÉER-a-TED, pp. Unloaded; disburdened; freed from 
a onarpe imputation, or responsibility. 

EX-ON'ER-A-TING, ppr. Unloading; disburdening ; free- 
ing froin any charge or imputation. : 

EX-ON-ER.A' TION, n. The act of disburdening or dis- 
charging; the act of freeing from a charge. 

EX-ON'ER-A-TIVE, a. Freeing from an obligation. 

EX-OPH'YL-LOUS, a. Naked; not sheathed in another leaf. 

EX-OP-.TA'TION, n. Earnest desire, or wish. 

EX'O-RA-BLE, a. (L. ezorabilis.] That can be persuaded. 

EX'O-RATE, v. t. To obtain by request. 

EX-OR'BI-TANCE (egz-or’be-tans), i" (L. ezorbitans.] 

EX-OR'BI-TAN-CY (egz-or'be-tan-sy), Luerally, a going 
beyond or without the track or usual limit. Hence, enor- 
mity ; extravagance ; a deviation from rule or the ordina- 


limits of right or propriety. 

EXOR'BLTAN , G. (b. LN S 1. Literally, departing 
Írom an orbit or usual track. Hence, deviating from the 
usual course; eXcessive; extravagant; enormous. 2. 
Anomalous ; not comprehended in a settled rule or meth- 
od.— Hooker. 

EX-OR’BI-TANT-LY, adv. Enormously; excessively. 

EX-OR'BI TATE, v. £ To go beyond the usual track or 
Orbit; to deviate from the usual limit. 

EX'OR-CISE (eks‘or-size), v. i. (Gr. cCopxije.] 1. To ad- 
jure by some holy name; but chiefly, to expel evil spir- 
its by conjurations, prayers, and cercmonies. 2. To pu- 
rify trom unclean spirits by adjurations and ceremonies ; 
to deliver from the influence of malignant spirits or de- 
mons. 

EX'ORCISED (eks’or-sizd), pp. Expelled from a person 
or place by conjurations and prayers; freed from demons 
in like manner. 

EX'OR.-CIS-ER, n. One who pretends to cast out evil spir- 
its by adjurations and conjuration. 

EX'OR-CIS-ING, ppr. Expelling evil spirits by prayers and 
ccremonies. 

EX'OR-CISM, n. [L. ezorcismus.] The expulsion of evil 
spirits from persons or places by certain adjurations and 


ceremonies. 

EX'OR-CIST, n. One who pretends to expel evil spirits by 
conjuration, prayers, and ceremonies, 

EX-OR'DLAL (egz-) a. Pertaining to the exordium. 

EX-ORDI-UM, n.; pl. Exonprows. [L.] In oratory, the 
beginning; the introductory part of a discourse ; the pref- 
ace or proemial part of a composition. 

EX-OR-NA' TION, n. (L. ezornatio.] Ornament; decora- 
tion; embellishment.— Hooker. 

EX-O-RHYZJE, n. pl. (Gr. z£ and pila.) In botany, plants 
whose radicle elongate downward, directly from the base 
of the embryo.—- Lindley. 

EX-O-RHYZOUS, a. Pertaining to the exorrhize. 

E£X-ORTTVE, a. [L. exortivus.] Rising; relating to the 


east. 

Ee Oe NOSE a. [07 ct and wopos, hn pear The pass- 

outw of gases, vapors, or liqui rou orous 

age eae 8 po q gh p 

EX-OS'SA-TED, a. Deprived of bones. 

EX-OS'SE-OUS, a, [L. ez and ossa.) Without bones; des- 
titute of bones. 

EX'OS-TOME, n. (Gr. «£o and cropa.) The small aperture 
or foramen of the ovule of a plant.— Beck. 

EX-OS3-TO'SIS, n. (Gr. s{ and ocrcov.] Any protuberance 
of a bone that is not natural.—Also, in botany, a disease in 
which knots are formed on or in the wood. 

EX-O-TER'Ie, Va. (Gr. kwrepos.] External; public; op- 

EX-O.TER'I€-AL, § posed to esoteric or secret. The ezo- 
teric doctrines of the ancient philosophers were those which 
were openly professed and taught. 

£X O-TER-Y, n. What is obvious or common. 

EX-OTIE€, a. (Gr. clwrixos.) Foreign; introduced from a 
fo country; not native; extraneous. 

EX-OT'IC, n. 1. A plant, shrub, or tree not native; a plant 

introduced from a fi country. 2. A word of foreign 
origin Introduced into a language. 

EX-OTT.CI&M, n. The state of being exotic. 

EX-PAND! v. t. (L. ezpando.] 1. To open; to spread, as a 
flower its leaves. 2. To spread ; to enlarge a surface; to 
diffuse, as a stream its waters. 3. To dilate; to enlarge in 
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bulk; to distend. 4. To enlarge ; to extend; as, tu erpand 
the soul. 7 

EX-PAND’, v. £ 1. To open; to spread. 2. To dilate; to 
extend in bulk or surface 3. To cnlarge. 

EX-PAND'ED, pp. or a. Opened; spread ; extended; di 
lated; enlarged ; ditfuscu. 

EX-PANDTNG, ppr. or a. Opening ; spreading ; extending 
dilating ; ditfusing. z 

EX-PANSE’ (eks-pans^, n. [L. ezpansum.] A spreading; ex 
tent: a wide extent of space or body. 

EX-PANS-I-BIL'I-TY, n. The capacity of being expanded 
capacity of extension in surface or bulk. 

EX-PANST-DLE, a. Eu Capable of being expanded ot 
spread ; capable of being extended, dilated, or diffused. 

EX-PANS1-BLE-NESS, x. Expansibility. 

EX-PANST.BLY, adv. In an expansible manner. 

EX-PANSTLE,a. Capable of being expanded. 

EX-PAN'SION, n. [L. tepensto] 1. The act of expanding 
2. The state of being expanded; the enlargement of sur 
face or bulk, as by heat; dilatation. 3, Extent; space to 
which any thing is eularged; also, pure space or distance 
between remote bodies. 4. Enlargemeut.—3. In commerce, 
an increase in the circulation of bank-notes. 

EX-PAN’SION-€URB, x. A contrivance to counteract ex- 

ansion ond contraction by heat, as in chronometera. 

EX-PANSYIVE, a. (Fr.] 1. Having the power to expand, to 

spread, or to dilate. 2. Having the capacity of being ex- 
anded. 3. Widely extended. 

EX-PANSTVE-NESS, n. The quality of being expansive. 

EX PARTE, (L.] On one part; as, ez parte evidence, that 
which is brought forward by one side only; an ez parte 
council, one which assembles at the request of only one 
of the parties in dispute. 

EX-PA"TIATE, v. i (L. ior.] 1. To move at large; to 
rove without prescribed limits ; to wander in space with 
out restraint. 2. To enlarge in discourse or writing; to 
be copious in argument or discussion. 

EX-PA'TIA-TING, ppr. Roving at large; enlarging in dis- 
course or writing. 

EX-PA-TI-A'TION, n. Act of expatiating. 

EX-PaA'TIA.TOR, n. One who amplifies in language. 

EX-PA'TIA-TO-RY, a. EXAM 

EX-PATRI-ATE or EX-PATRI-ATE, v. t. (Fr. ezpatrier.) 
In a general sense, to banish.— To expatriate one's self, is to 
quit one's country, renouncing citizenship and allegiance 
in that x 

EX-PATRI-4-TED or EX-PATRI-4-TED, pp. Banished ; 
rcmoved from one's native country, with renunciation of 
citizenship and allegiance. 

EX-PA'TRI-À-TING or EX-PATRI-4-TING, ppr Banish 
ing; abandoning one's country, with renunciation of al 


legiance. 

EX PX-TRI-ATION or EX-PAT-RI-ATION, n. Banishment 
More generally, the forsaking of one's own country, with a 
renunciation of allegiance. 

EX-PE€T,, v. t. [L. ezpecto.] 1. To wait for. 2. To look 
for ; to have a previous apprehension of something future 
whether good or evil; to entertain at least a slight belief 
that an event will happen. 3. To require or demand ; as 
payment will be erpected when the note falls due. (It is 
a vulgar and gross error to use this word in speaking of 
the past; as, I ezpect the mail has arrived.) 

| EX-PE€T', v. i To wait; to stay.—Sandys. 

EX.PECT'A-BLE, a. That may be expected. 

EX-PE€T'ANCE, p" 1. The act or state of expecting; ex- 

EX-PE€TAN-CY,§ pectation. 3. Something expected. 


3. Hope. 

EX-PECT'AN-CY, n. In law, a state of waiting or suspen- 
sion.—An estate in expectancy is one which commences 
after the tcrmination of another estate. 

EX-PE€TANT, a. 1. Waiting; looking for.—Swift. 2 An 

ant estate is one which is suspended till the deter- 
mination of a particular estate. 

EX-PECT'ANT, n. One who expects; one who waits in 
expectation ; one held in dependence by his belief or hope 
of Dr s some good. 

EX.PE€T-A'TION, n. (L. ezpectatio.] 1. The act of expect 
ing or looking forward to a future event with at least some 
reason to belleve the event will happen. tion dif- 
fers from hope. Hope originates in desire, and may exist 
with little or no ground of belief that the desired event 
will arrive. Expectation is founded on some reasons 
which render the event probable. Hope is directed to 
some good ; ezpectation is cted to good or evil. 2. The 
state of expecting, either with hope or fear. 3. Prospect 
of good to come. 4. The object of expectation ; the ex- 
pected Messiah. 5. A state or qualities in a person which 
excite expectations in others of some future excellence. 
—6. In chances, the value of any prospect of prize or prop- 
erty which depends on the bappening of eome uncertain 
event.— Expectation of life, in annuities, the mean or aver- 
age duration of human life after a specified age. —SYx. An- 
ticipation ; confidence ; trust. 
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ENP 
tEX-PECTA TIVE, R. That which is expected. 
t EX-PECT'A-TIVE, a. Expecting.— Cotgrate. 


EX-PECTER, ». One who expects; ono who waits for 
something, or for another peraon.— Swift. 

EX.PEETING, Waiting or looking for the arrival of 

EX-PECT'NG-LY, ade. In a state of expectation. 

EX-PE€TO-RANT, a Having the quality of promoting 
discharges from the lungs. 

EX-.PE€"TO-RANT, n. 
charges from tho lungs. 

EX-PECTO-RATE, c. t. [L. erpectoro.] To eject from the 


medicinc which promotes dis- 


trachea or lungs; to discharge phlegm, &c., by coughing. . 


EX-PE€' TO-RA-TED, pp. or a. Discharged from the lungs, 

EX-PE€TO-RA-TING, ppr. Throwing from the lungs. 

EX-PE€-TO-RiTION, n. The act of discharging phlegm 
or mucus from thc lungs, by coughing; also, the matter 
thus discharged. : ] 

EX-PEC€ TO-RA-TIVE, a. Having tbe quality of promoting 
expectoration. 

EX PEDE HER€U-LEM. (L.] From the remaining foot 
of Hercules’ statue, learn the size of his entire person ; 
from a partial exhibition, learn the full extent of a man's 
powers. 

t EX-PX'DI-ATE, v. & To expedite. 

EX-PEDI-ENCE, ?». 1. Fitness or suitableness to effect 

EX-PEDI-EN-CY, § some d end, or the purpose in- 
tended; propriety under the particular circumstances of 
a case; advantage; usefulness, 2. Expedition; adven- 
ture; [obs.] 3. Expedition; haste; dispatch; (obs. 

EX-PEDI-ENT (eks-pé'de-ent), a. (L. erpediens.} 1. Tend. 
ing to promote the object proposed; fit or suitable for 
the purpose; proper under the circumstances. 2. Use- 
far profitable; advantageous 3. Quick; expeditious ; 


[ 

EX PÉDLENT, n. 1. That which serves to promote or ad- 
vance; any means which may be employed to accomplish 
an end. 2. Means devised or employed in an exigency.— 
Syn. Shift; contrivance ; resort; substitute. 

EX-PE£'DI-ENT-LY, adv. 1. Fitly; suitably ; conveniently. 


2. Hastily; quickly; [obs] 

EX-PED'I-TATE, v. t. (L. ez and pes.) In the forest laws of 
England, to cut out the balls or claws of a dog's fore feet, 
fir the preservation of the king's game. 

EX-PED-I-Ta‘TION, n. The act of cutting out the balls or 
claws of a dog's fore feet. 

EXPE-DITE, v. t. [L. ezpedio.] 1. To hasten; to quicken; 
to accelerate motion or progress. 2. To dispatch ; to send 
from. 3. To hasten by rendering easy. 

EX'PE-DITE, a. (L. ezpeditus.] 1. Quick; speedy; expe- 
ditious, 2. Easy; unencumbered. 3. Active; nimble; 
ready ; sprompt. 4. Light-armed ; [obs.] 

EX'PE-DIT-ED, Facilitated ; freed from impediment. 

EX'PE-DITE-LY adv. Readily ; hastily ; speedily ; promptly. 

EX'PE-DIT-ING, ppr. Facilitating; hastening. 

EX-PE-DY"TION (ekspe-dish'un) m. (L. erpeditio] 1. 
Haste ; speed; quickness; dispatch. 2. The march of an 
army, or the voyage of a fleet, to a distant place, for hos- 
tile purposes. 3. Any enterprise, undertaking, or attempt 
by a number of persons; or the collective body which 
undertakes. 

EX-PE-DI"TION-A-RY, a. Consisting in an expedition. 

EX.PE-DY"TIOUS (eks-pe-dish’us), a. 1. Quick; hasty; 
pedi prompt 2. Nimble; active; swift; acting with 


celerity. 
EXPEDITIOUSLY, adv. Speedily; hastily; with celeri- 
or š 
I PEDTTTIVE. a. Performing with speed.— Bacon. 
EX-PEL', v. t. (L. ezpello.) 1. To drive or force out from 
any inclosed place. 2. To drive out; to force to leave. 
3. To eject; to throw out. 4. To banish; tocxile. 5. To 
reject; to refuse. 6. To exclude; to keep out or off.—7. 
In college government, to command to leave; to dissolve 
the connection of a student. 
EX-PEL’LA-BLE, a. That may be expelled or driven out. 
EX-PELLED’ (cks-peld^, or a. Driven out or away; 
forced to leave; banished; exiled; excluded. 
EX.PEL'LER, n. Hc or that which drivcs out or away. 
EX-PEL'LING, ppr. Driving out; forcing away ; compelling 
to quit or depart; banishing; excluding. 
EX-PEND, v. t. [L. ezpendo.] To lay out; to disburse ; to 
nd; to dcliver or distribute, either in payment or in 
nations. 2. To lay out; to use, to employ; to con- 
sumc; as time or labor. 3. To usc and consume. 4. 
To consume ; to dissipate ; to waste. 
EX-PEND', v. i To be laid out, uscd, or consumed. 
EX-PEND'ED, pp. Laid out; spent; disburscd ; uscd. 
EX-PENDTNG, ppr. Spending; using; employing. 
EX-PENDT.TURE, n. L The act of cxpending; a laying 
out, as of money; disburscmcnt.—Price. 2. Money ex- 
ded; expense. 
-PENSE' (eks-pcns), n. [L. ezpensum.] 1. A laying out 
or expending; the aisbursing of money, or the eniploy- 
ment and consumption, as of time or labor. 2. Money 
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expended; cost; chargc; price; that which is disburse 
in payment or in charity. 3. That which is uscd, enrplog 
ed, laid out, or consumcd. 

EX-PENSE'FUL, a. Costly; expensive. [Rare.} 

t EX-PENSEFUL-LY, adv. In a costly mauncr.— Weeve. 

EX.PENSE'LESS (eks-pensies), a. Without cxpensc. 

EX-PENSTVE, a. 1. Costly; dear; requiring much ex 
pensc. 2. Given to cxpense; free in tho usc of money, 
cxtravagant; lavish. 3. Liberal; generous; as, an ez 
pare Mde angani goodness ; (rare.) 

EX-PENSTVE-LY, adv. With great expense ; at great cost 
or charge.—Swift. 

EX-PENSYVE-NESS, n. 1. Costliness; the quality of in. 
curring or requiring grcat expenditures of moncy. 2. Ad 
dictedness to expense ; seid eA 

EX-PERI-ENCE, n. (L. erzperientia.] 1. Trial, or a scrice of 
trials or experiments; active effort or attempt to do or 
to prove something, or repeated efforts. A single trial is 
usually denominated an experiment; erperience may be a 
series of trials, or the result of such trials. 2. Observation 
of a fact or of the same facts or events happening under 
like circumstances. 3. Trial from suffering or enjoyment; 
suffering itself; the use of the senses. 4. Knowledge de- 
rived from trials, use, practice, or from a serics of observa- 
tions.—SyvN. Trial; proof; test; experiment. 

EX-P£'RI-ENCE, v. t. 1. To try by use, by suffering, or by 
enjoyment 2. To know by practice or trial; to gain 
Kaowiedge or skill by practice or by a series of observa- 

ons. 

EX-PERI-ENCED (eks-pé're-enst), pp. 1. Tried; used; 
practiced. 2. a. Taught by practice or by repeated ob- 
servations; skillful or wise by means of trials, use, or ob- 
servation. 

EX.P£'RI.EN.CER, n. One who makes trials or experi- 
ments. 

EX-PE'RI-EN-CING, Ppr. Making trial ; suffering or enjoying. 

EX-PÉ'RI-ENT, a. aving experience. — Beaumont and 


Fletcher. 

EX-PERT.MENT, n. [L. erperimentum.] A trial; an act or 
operation designed to discover some unknown truth, prin- 
cipe or effect, or to establish it when discovered. 

EX-PERT-MENT, v. i, 1. To make trial; to make an exper- 
iment; to operate on a body in such a manner as to dis- 
cover some unknown fact, or to establish it when known. 
2. To try; to search by trial 3. To experience; [obs.] 

EX-PER1-MENT, v. t. To try; to know by trial. 

EX.PER-I-MENT'AL, a. 1. Pertaining to experiment. 2 
Known by experiment or trial; derived from experiment 
3. Built on experiments; founded on trial and observa 
tions, or on a series of results, the effects of operations. 
4. Taught by experience ; having personal experience; as, 
experimental Christians. 5. Known by experience; de- 
rived from experience; as, experimental religion. 

EX-PER-I-MENT’AL-IST, n. One who makes experiments. 

EX-PER.I-MENT'AL-LY, adv. 1. By experiment; by trial 
by operation and observation of results. 2. By experi 
ence; by suffering or enjoyment. 

EX.PER.I-MENT'A-TIVE, a. Experimental. 

EX-PERT-MENT-ED, pp. Tried; searched out by trial. 

EX-PER1-MENT-ER, n. One who makes experiments 
one skilled in experiments. 

EX-PER'T-MENT-ING, ppr. Making experiments or trials. 
EX.PERT.MENT-IST, n. One who makcs experiments. 
—Good, {This is more analogical than ezperimentalist. | 
EX:-PER-I-MENTUM €RU'CIS. [L.] Experiment of the 
cross; a test of the severest and most searching nature ; a 

decisive experiment. 

EX-PERT, a. [L. erpertus.) 1. Properly, experienced 
taught by use, practice, or experience; hence, skillful 
well instructed; having familiar knowledge of 2 Dex 
trous; adroit; ready; prompt; clever; having a facility 
of operation or performance from practice. 

t EX-PERT’, v. t. To experience. ser. 

EX-PERT, n. An expert person.—Ed. Rev. 

EX-PERTLY, adv. In a sulful or dextrous manner ; adroit 
yi with readiness and accuracy. 

EX-PERT'NESS, n. Skill derived from practice; readi- 
ness; dexterity ; adroitness; cleverness; tact. 

t EX-PETI-BLE, a. [L. ezpetibilis.] , That may be wished 
for; desirable. 

EX'PIA-BLE, a. (L. ezpiabilis.] That may be expiated: 
that may be atoned for and done away. 

EX' PLATE, v. t. (L. ezpio.] 1. To atone for; to make 
satisfaction for; to extinguish the guilt of a crimc by sub 
sequent acts of piety or worship, by which the obligation 
to punish the crime is canceled. 2. To make reparation 
for; as, to expiate an injury. 3. To avert the threats of 


w pp. Atoned for; done away by satisfaction 
offered and accepted. 

EX'PI-A-TING, ppr. Making atonement or satisfaction for 
destroying or removing guilt, and canceling the obligution 
to punish. 
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EA-PI-ATION, n. [L. expiatio.} 
crime ; the act of making satisfaction for an offense ; 
atonement; satisfaction. 2. The means by which atone- 
ment for crimes is made; atonement.—3. Among ancient 

s, an act by which the threats of prodigies were 
averted. 

EX'PLA-TO-RY, a. Having the power to make atonement 
or expiation. 

EX-PI-LA‘TION, n. (L. expilatio.) A stripping; the act of 
committing waste on land to the injury of an heir; waste. 

Little used.) 

E i MERE a. That may expire; that may come to an 
end. 

EX-PIR'ANT, n. One expiring. 

EX-PI-RA'TION, n. [L. ezpiratio.] 1. The act of breathing 
out, or forcing thé air from the lungs. 2. The last emission 
of breath ; death. 3. The emission of volatile matter from 
any substance; evaporation; exhalation. 4. Matter ex- 
pired; exhalation; vapor; fumèe. 5. Cessation; close; 
end; conclusion; termination of a limited time. 

EX-PIRA-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to the emission or expira- 
tion of breath from the lungs.— Hall. 

EX-PIRE' v. t. (L. expiro.] 1. To breathe out; to throw 
out the breath from the lungs, 2. To exhale; to emit in 
minute particles, as a fluid or volatile matter. 3. To con- 
clude; [obs.) 

EX-PIRE! v. f. 


as a given period. 

EX-PIR ED', pret. and Pp. of expire. 

EX-PIRING, Pr. 1. Breathing out air from the lungs; 
emitting fluid or volatile matter; exhaling; dying; end- 
ing; terminating. 2. a. Dying; pertaining to or uttered 
at the time of dying. 

t EX-PIS-CA TION, n. [L. ex and piscatio.] A fishing. — 


Chapman. 

EX-PLAIN', v. t. [L. explano.) To make plain, manifest, 
or intelligible; to clear of obscurity; to illustrate by dis- 
course, or by notes.—SxN. To expound ; interpret ; eluci- 
date ; clear up. 

EX-PLAIN', v. t, To give explanations. 

EX-PLAIN’A-BLE, a. That may be cleared of obscurity; 

Nob of being made plain to the understanding ; capable 

of being interpreted. 

EX-PLiINED' (eks-pland), pp. Made clear or obvious to 
the understanding; expounded ; illustrated. 

EX-PLAIN'ER, n. One who explains; an expositor; a com- 
Tentator ; an interpreter.— Harris. 

EX-PLAIN'ING, ppr. or a. e reus i illustrating ; in- 
werprenag; opening to the understanding; clearing of ob- 
scurity. 

EX-PLA-NATION, n. [L. remiges The act of explain- 
ing, expounding, or interpreting; the act of clearing from 
obscurity and making intelligi 2. The sense given by 
an expounder or interpreter. 3. A mutual exposition of 
terms, meaning, or motives, with a view to ust a mis- 
cime die reconcile differences ; reconciliation. 

-Syn. E tion; exposition; interpretation; illustra- 
tion; recital; account; detail. 

EX-PLAN'A-TO-RI-NE8S, n. A being explanatory. 

MALLA TOU n. Serving to explain; containing ex- 

anation. 

EX-PLE'TION, n. [L. ezpletio.] Accomplishment; fulfill- 
ment—Killingbeck. [Little used.] 

EX'PLE-TIVE, a. (Fr. ezpletif.] Filling; added for supply 
or ornament. 

EXPLE-TIVE, n. In language, a word or syllable not 
necessary to the sense, but inserted to fill a vacancy, or 
for ornament. 

EX'PLE-TO-RY, a. Serving to fill. 

EX'PLI-CA-BLE, a. [L. icabilis.] 1. Explainable; that 
mag be unfolded to the mind; that may be made intelli- 

ble. 2. That may be accounted for. 

EX'PLI-CATE, v. t. [L. ezplico.] 1. To unfold; to expand; 
to open. 2. To unfold the meaning or sense ; to explain ; 
to clear of difficulties or obscurity ; to interpret. 

EX'PLI-CA-TED, pp. Unfolded; explained. 

EX'PLI-CA-TING, ppr. Unfolding; explaining; interpreting. 

EX-PLI-CaTION, n. 1. The act of opening or untolding. 
2. The act of explaining; explanation; exposition; inter- 
predon: 3. The sense given by an expositor or inter- 

reter. 

EXPLI-€X-TIVE, 1a. Serving to unfold or explain; tend- 

EX'PLI-€A-TO-RY, $ to lay open to the understanding. 

EXTPLICA-TOR, n. One who unfolds or explains. 

EX-PLICTT (eks-plisit), a. [L. ezplicitus.] Literally, un- 
folded Hence, plain in ars oa clear, not obscure or 
ambiguous; express, not merely Spaces open; unre- 
served; definite; having no disguised meaning or reser- 
vation. 
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old books, signifying the end, as we now use ye cf our 


EX-PLICIT-LY, adv. Plainly ; expressly ; without d . 
without disguise or eee fila of pekar Apian 

EX-PLICIT-NESS, n. Plainness of language or expression 
clearness ; direct expression. hid 

EX-PLODE, v. i. (L. ezplodo.} To utter a report with sud 
den violence; to burst and expand with force and a vio 
lent report. 

EX-PLOÓDE? e.t. 1. To decry or reject with noise; to er 
press disapprobation of, with noise or marks of contempt 
2. To reject with any marks of disapprobation or disdain, 
to treat with contempt, and drive from notice; to drive 
into disrepute ; or, in general, to condemn; to reject; tu 
cry down. 3. To drive out with violence and noise. 

EX-PLOD'ED, pp. or a. Driven away by hisses or noise 
rejected; condemned; cried down; burst violently. 

EX-PLOD’ER, n. One who explodes or rejects. 

EX-PLOD‘ING, ppr. Bursting and expanding with force anc 
a violent report; rejecting ; condemning. 

EX-PLOIT, n. (Fr. ezploit.] 1. A deed or act; more espe 
cially, a heroic act; a deed of renown; a great or noble 
feat or achievement. (EXPLOITURE, in a like sense, is nt 
in use.]—2. In a ludicrous sense, a great nct of wickedness. 

1 EX-PLOIT, v. t. To achieve.— Camden. 

fEX-PLORATE,v.t. To explore. See EXPLORE. 

EX-PLO-RA'TION, n. The act of exploring; close search; 
strict or careful examination. 

EX'PLO-RA-TOR, x. One who explores. 

EX-PLOR'A-TO-RY,a. Serving to explore; examining. 

EX-PLORE; v. t. (L. ezploro.] 1. To search for making dis- 
covery; to view with care; to examine closely by the 
eye. 2. To search by any means; to try, as the sea witb 
a plummet. 3. To search or pry into; to ecrutinize; to 
inquire with care; to examine closely with a view to dis 
cover truth. 

EX-PLORED’ (eks-plórd^, pp. or a. Searched; viewed; ex 
amined closely. 

EX-PLOREMENT, m. Search; trial (Little used.) 

EX-PLOR'ER, n. One who explores. 

EX-PLORING, ppr.or a. Searching; viewing; examining, 

EX-PLO'SION (e diii. *. 1. A bursting with noise , 
& bursting or sudden expansion of any elastic fluid, witb 
force and a loud report. 2. The discharge of a piece of 
ordnance. 3. The sudden burst of sound in a volcano 


&c. 

EX-PLO'SYVE, e. Driving or bursting out with violence and 
noise ; causing explosion. 

EX-PLOSIVE-LY, adv. In an explosive manner. 

EX-PO-LI-A"TION, n. [L. ezpoliatio.) A spoiling; a wasting. 
See SPOLIATION. 

t EX-POL'ISH, for polish; [a useless word.) 

EX-PONENT, n. [L. ezponens.] 1. In algebra, the erponem 
or index of a power is the number or letter which, placed 
above a quantity at the t hand, denotes how often that 
quu 1s repeated as a factor to produce the power. A 

tional ezponent is used to denote the root of a quantity. 
—2. Exponent of a ratio, a term or phrase sometimes used 
to denote the quotient arising when the antecedent is di 
vided by the consequent. Some mathematicians consider 
E RN as the erponents of ratios.—3. Figuratively, one 
who stands as an index or representative; as, the leader 
of a party is the ezponent of its principles. 

EX-PO-NEN'TIAL, a. Pertainingto exponents.— Erponential 
quantity, in algebra, one whose exponent is unknown or 
variable.— Ezponential equation, one which contains an ex. 

onential quantity.— tal curve, one whose nature 
is defined by means of an exponential equation.—Hutton. 

EX-PORT,, v. t. (L. ezporto.) To carry out; to convey ot 
transport, in traffic, produce and goods from one country 
to another. 

EX'PORT, n. A commodity actually conveyed from one 
country or state to another in traffic, or a commodity 
which may be exported. 

EXPORT-TRADE, n. The trade which consists in the ex 
portation of commodities. 

EX-PORT'A-BLE, a. That may be exported. 

EX-POR-TA’TION, n. 1. The act of exporting; the act of 
conveying goods and productions from one country or 
state to another. 2. The act ofc ing out. 

EX TOREEN pp.ora. Carried out of a country or state in 
traffic. 


| EX-PORT'ER, n. The person who exports. 


EX-PORT'NG, ppr. Conveying to a foreign country. 
t EX-POS'AL, n. Exposure.—Svift. i 
EX-POSE' v. t. [Fr. ezposer.] 1. To lay open; to set to pun 
lic view ; to disclose ; to uncover or draw from conce 2 
ment, as secret councils. 2. To make bare; to uncover ; 
to remove from any thing that which guards or protects, 
as the body or chest. 3. To remove from du to 
place in a situation to be affected or acted w^ ` ony 
open to attack, by any means, as n fortress. o make 
liable; to subject. 6. To put in the power of. 7. To lay 
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open to censure, ridicule, or Pontem nt 8. To luy open, 
in almost any manner. 9. To put in danger. 10. To cast 
out to chance; to place abroad, or in a situation uupro- 
tected. 11. To lay open; to make public. 12. To offer; 
to place in a situation to invite purchasers. 13. To offer 
to inspection. 

EX-PO-3E' (ex-po-z4), n. (Fr.] A laying open; a formal 
recital, stateinent, or exposition. 

EX-POSED (ex-pózd), pp. or a. Laid open; laid bare ; un- 
covered; unprotected; made Hable to attack; offered for 
salc; disclosed; made public; offcred to view. 

EX-POSED-NESS, s. A state of being exposed; open to 
attack, or unprotectcd.—Edwards. 

ire Tc open; maling t 

2X-POS'ING, 4 ing or laying open; m are; 
putting in Y inia 3 iscioebig; placing in any uaia 
without protection ; offering to inspection or to sale. 

EX-PO-SY"TION (eks-po-zish’un), x. 1. A laying open; a 
setting to public view. 2. A situation in which a thing is 
exposed or laid open, or in which it has an unobstructed 
view, or in which a free passage to it is open. 3. Ex- 
planation; interpretation. 4. A work con ng explana- 
tions or interpretations. 

EX-POST-TIVE, a. Explanatory ; laying open. 

EX-POST.TOR, ». [L.] 1. One who expounds or explains; 
an interpreter. 2. A book which expounds and ex- 

lains. 

EX-POST-TO-RY, a. Serving to explain or illustrate. 

EX POST FACTO. (L.] In law, dono after another thing. 
—An ez post facto law, in criminal cases, consists in declar- 
ing an act penal] or criminal which was innocent when 
donc.—An ez post facto law is one that renders an act pun- 
ishable in a manner in which it was not punishable at the 
time it was committed.— Cranch. 

EX-POS'TU-LATE (-post’yu-late), v. £. [L. expostulo.] To 
reason earnestly with a person on some impropriety of 
his conduct.—Syn. To remonstrate ; reason, 

t EX-POS'TU.LATE, v. £ To discuss; to examine. 

EX-POSTU-LA-TING, ppr. Reasoning or urging arguments 

nst any improper conduct. 

EX.POS-TU-LA'TION, *. L Reasoning with a person in 
opposition to his conduct; remonstrance.—2. In rhetoric, 
an address containing expostulation. 

EX-POS’TU-LA-TOR, n. e who expostulates. 

EX-POS'TU-LA-TO-RY, a. Containing expostulation. 

EX-PO'SURE (eks-pëzhur), n. 1. The act of exposing or 
laying open. 2. state of being laid open to view, to 
danger, or to any inconvenience. 3. The situation of a 
place in regard to points of compass, or to a frec access of 
air and ight 

EX-POUND,, v.t. [L.ezpono.] 1. To lay open the meaning ; 
to clear of obscurity. 2. To lay open; to examine; (obs.] 
—Svs. To explain; in ret; unfold. 

EX-POUND'ED, pp. Explained; interpreted. 

EX-POUND'ER, n. An explainer; one who interpreta. 

EX-POUNDING, ppr. Explaining; laying open; making 
clear to the understanding ; interpreting. 

EX-PRESS,, v. t. (Sp. ezpresar.] 1. To press or squeeze 
out; to force out by pressure. 2. To set forth in words ; 
to speak. 3. To write or engrave; to represent in writ 
ten words or language. 4. To represent; to exhibit by 
copy or rescmblance. 5. To represent or show by imita- 
tion or the imitative arts; to form a likeness. 6. To show 
or make known; to indicate, as one’s wishes. 7. To de- 
note ; to designate ; as, expressed by name. 8. To extort; 
to elicit.—Syn. To declare; utter; signify; testify; in- 
timate. 

EX-PRESS' a. 1. Plain; clear; expressed ; direct ; not 
ambiguous. 2. Given in direct terms ; not implied or left 
to inference. 3. Copied; resembling; bearing an exact 
representation. 4. Intended or sent for a ular pur- 
poec, or on a particular errand. 

EX-PRESS', x. 1. A messenger or vehicle sent on a par- 
ticular occasion. 2. A message sent. 3. A direct declara- 
tion; [obs] 4. A regular conveyance for packages. &c. 

EX-PRESSED (eks-prest), pp. or a. Squeezed or forced 
out, as Juice or liquor; uttered in words; set down in 
writing or letters; declared; represented; shown. 

EX-PRESST.BLE, a. 1 That may be expressed ; that may 
be uttered, declared, shown, or represented. 2. That may 
be squeezed out. 

EX-PRESSTNG, ppr. Forcing out by pressure; uttering ; 
declaring; showing; representing. 

EX-PRES'SION, n. 1. The act of expressing; the act of 
forcing out by pressure. 2. The act of uttering, declaring, 
or representing ; utterance; declaration ; representation. 
3. A phrase or mode of speech.—4. In rhetoric, elocution ; 
diction; the peculiar manncr of utterance, suited to the 
subject and sentiment—v. In painting and sculpture, a 
natural and lively representation of the subject—6. In 
music, the tone, grace, or modulation of voice or sound 
suited to any particular subject; that manner which gives 
life and reality to ideas and sentiments.—7. Theatrical ex- 
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pression is a distinct, sonorous, and pleasing pronunciation 
accompanicd with action suited to the subject.—8. In a? 
bra, the representation of any quantity by its appropri 
ate characters or signs. 

EX.PRES'SION-LESS, a. Destitute of expression. 

EX-PRESSTVE, a. 1. Serving to express; ecrving to uttet 
or represent. 2. Representing with force ; significant, 
emphatical. 3. Showing; representing. 

EX-PRESSYVE-LY, adv. In an expressive manuer; clear. 
yi fully; with a clear representation. 

EX-PRESSYIVE-NESS, n. The quality of being cxpress 
ive; the power of expression or representation by words 
2. The power or force of representation ; the quality o: 
prescneng a subject strongly to the senses or to the 
min 

EX-PRES-SI'VO (ex-pres-sé'vo). [It] With expression. 

EX.PRESS'LY, adv. In direct terms; plainly. 

t EX-PRESS'NESS, n. The state of being express. 

EX-PRESS'URE (eks-presh‘ur), n. Expression; utterance, 
representation; mark; impression. [Little used.) 

* EX’PRO-BRATE, v. t. (L. erprobro.] To upbraid; to cen 
sure as reproachful; to blame; to condemn. 

EX-PRO-BRATION, n. The act of charging or censuring 
Feproschfully ; reproachful accusation ; the act of up 


g. 
EX.PRO'BRA-TIVE, a. Upbraiding; expressimg reproach. 
EX PRO-FESSO. (L.] Profe y ; by profession. 
EX-PRO‘PRI-ATE, v. t. (L. ez and proprius.) To disengage 
from appropriation; to hold no longer as one's own; to 
give up a claim to exclusive pro . 
EX.PRO-PRI-A'TION, n. The act of discarding appropria- 
š E oN Cheuk to hold one» own. 
` ' (eks-püne^, v. €. [L. uo.) To conquer; tc 
take by Bier quid cell ndi d 

EX-PUG'NA-BLE, a. That may be forced. 

PISEUGNETION, *. Conquest; the act of taking by as. 
sault. 

EX-PUGN'ER (eks.pün'er), n. One who subdues. 

EX-PULSE' (eks-puls^, v. t. (Fr. erpulser.] To drive out, 
toexpel—SAak. [Little used.) 

t EX-PULS'ER, n. An expeller.—Co 

EX-PUL'SION, x. 1. The act of driving out or expelling; 
a driving away by violence. 2. The state of being driven 
out or away. 

EX-PUL'SYVE, a. Having the power of driving out or 
away ; = to expel.— Wiseman. 

EX-PUN€‘TION, n. c act of expunging ; the act of blot- 
ting out or erasing.— Milton. 

EX-PUNGE’ (eks-punj), v.t. (L. ezpungo.] 1. To blot out, 
as with a pen; to rub out, as words.—2. Figuratively, to 
do away or wipe out; as, “ to expunge the offense.” San- 
dys.—SYN. To efface ; erase; obliterate ; strike out; de 
stroy; annihilate. 

EX-PUNGED’ (ekepunjd), pp. Blotted out; obliterated, 
destroycd. 

EX-PUNG'NG, ppr. or a. Blotting out; erasing; effacing. 

EX-PUNGING, n. The act of blotting out or destroying. 

EX-PUR'GATE or EX’PUR-GATE, v. t. (L. ezpvrgo.] Te 
purge; to cleanse; to purify from any thing noxious 
offensive, or erroneous. 

EX-PUR'GA-TED or EX’PUR-Gi-TED, pp. or a. Purged 
cleansed ; purified. 

EX-PUR'GA-TING or EX'PUR-GA-.TING, ppr. Purging 
cleansing ; ing 

EX-PUR-GA'TION, n. 1. The act of purging or cleansing 
evacuation. 2. À cleansing; purification. 

EX'PUR-GA-TOR, n. One who expurgates or purifies. 

t EX-PUR-GA-TO'RI-OUS, a. That expurgates or expunges 

EX-PUR'GA.TO-RY, a. Cleansing; purifying; serving to 
purify from any thing noxious or erroneous. 

t papi edd (eks-pur)), v. t. (L.ezpurgo.] To purge away 

OR. x 

t EX-QUIRE, v. t. (L. exgutro.] To search into or out. 

EX'QUI-SYTE, a. (L.erqwisitus.] Literally, sought out with 
care; whence, choice; select. Hence, 1. Highly finished 
or ected; very excellent or complete; as, exquisite 
workmanship. 2. Capable of great delicacy of percep- 
tion; as, exquisite scnsibility. 3. Capable of great nicety 
of discrimination, as last. 4. Existing in the highest de- 
gree, as pain or pleasure. 5. Very sensibly felt; as, exqut 
site impressions. Cheyne.—Syn. Nice ; delicate ; exact ; 
accurate ; refined ; extreme ; matchless ; consummate ; 
perfect. : 

EX'QUI-SYTE, n. One dressed with extreme care ; a fop. 

EX'QUI-SITE-LY, adv. 1. Nicely; accurately; with great 
perfection. 2. With keen sensation or with nice percep- 


tion. 

EX’QUI-SITE-NESS, n. 1. Niccty ; exactness; accuracy 
completeness ; perfection. 2. Keenness; sharpness; ex- 
tremity. 

t EX QUIST.TIVE, a. Curious; cager to discover. 

t EX-QUIST-TIVE-LY, adv. Curiously; minutely. 

EX-SAN"GUI-OUS, a. [L. ezsanguis.] Destitute of blood, 
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or, rather, of red blood. reser ous and ersanguinous 
are also somctimes used.] 

EX-SCIND’ (eks-sind^, v. t. (L. exscindo.] To cut off. 

EX-SCIND'ED, pp. Cut off. 

EX-SCINDING, ppr. Cutting off. 

! EX-S€RIBE;, v. t. (L.erscribo.] To copy; to transcribe. 

| EX-SERIPT,, n. copy; a transcript. 

EX-SE€TION, n. (L. exsectio.) A cutting off. 

EX-SERT, la. (L. exzsero.] Standing out; projecting 

EX.SERT'ED, f beyond something else. 

EX-SERTTLE, a. t may be thrust out. 

EX-SI€’EANT, a. Drying; evaporating moisture; having 
the quality of drying. 

*EX-SI€'CATE or EX'SIC-CATE, v. t. (L. exzsicco.] To 
ME to exhaust or evaporate moisture.— Brown. 

* EX-SI€'€&-TED or-EX'SI€-€ À-TED, pp. or a. Dried. 

* EX-SI€’€X-TING or EX'SI€-€à-TING, ppr.or a. Drying; 
evaporating moisture. 

EX-SI€-CATION, n. The act or opcration of drying; evap- 
oration of moisture; dryness.— Brown. 

EX.SI€'€A-TIVE, a. Tending to make dry. 

EX-SPU-I"TION (-ish’un), n. (L. erpuo.] A discharge of sal- 
iva by spitting. 

EX-STIPU-LATE, a. (L. ez and stípula.] In botany, having 
no stipulea. 

EADS €OUS, a. (L. exsuccus.) Destitute of juice; dry.— 

rown. 
EX SUCTION; n. [L.erugo. The act of sucking out— 


oy 

EX-SU-DATION, n. (L.ezudo.]) 1, A sweating; a discharge 
of humors or moisture from animal bodies. 2. The dia- 
charge of the juices of a plant, moisture from the earth, 
€&c. (This orthography would be preferable, but eruda- 
tion is most common.] 

EX-SUF-FLA'TION, n. (L. ez and suffo.) 1. A blowing or 
blast from beneath. 2. A kind of exorciam. 

t EX-SUFFO-LATE, a. Contemptible.—SAhak. 

t EX-SUS'CI-TATE, v. t. (L.ezsvscito.] To rouse; to excite. 

t EX-SUS-CI-TATION, n. A stirring up; a rousing. 

t EX"TANCE, n. (L. extans.} Outward existence. 

EX'TAN.CY, s. (L.ezstans.] 1. The state of rising above 
Others, 2. Parts rising above the rest.— Boyle; (litle used.) 

EXTANT, a. (L. ezstans, extans.) 1. Standing out or above 


any surface ; protruded. 2. In being; now subsisting ; 
T Fappreme destroyed, or lost, as books or writings. 


EX-TATI6, ( Ses Ecstasy, Ecstatic. 


EX-TEXM'PO-RAL, a. (L. eztemporalis.] 1. Made or uttered 
at the moment, without premeditation. 2. Speaking with- 
out premeditation. (Instead of this word, eztemporaneous 
and eztemporary are now used.] 

EX-TEM'PO-RAL-LY, adv. Without premeditation. 

t EX- TEM-PO-RA'NE-AN. See EXTEMPORANEOUS. 

EX-TEN-PO-RANE-OUS, a. (L. extemporaneus.] Com- 
posed, performed, or uttered at the time the subject oc- 
curs, without previous study; unpremeditated. 

EX-TEM-PO-RA'NE-OUS.LY, adv. Without previous study. 

EX-TEM-PO-RANE-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of being 
unpremeditated. 

EX-1EM'PO-RA-RI-LY, adv. Without previous study. 

EX-TEM'PO-RA-RY, a. fL. ez and temporarius.] Composed, 
performod, or uttered without previous etudy or prep- 
aration. 

EX-TEM'PO-RE (ex-tem'po-ry), adv. (L.] 1. Without pre 
vious study or meditation ; without preparation ; sudden- 
ly. 2. It is used as an adjective improperly, or at least 
without necessity, for CC edicta 

EX-TEN'PO-RI-NESS, n. e state of being unpremedi- 
tated ; the state of being composed, performed, or uttered 
without previous study. 

EX-TEM'PO-RIZE, v. i 1. To speak extempore ; to speak 
without previous study or preparation. 2. To discourse 
without notes or written composition. 

EX-TEM'PO-RIZ-ER, n. One who speaks without previ- 
ous study, or without written composition. 

EX-TEM'PO-RIZ-ING, ppr. or a. Speaking without previous 
study, or preparation by writing. 

EX-TEND; v. t. [L ezxtendo.] 1. To stretch in any direc- 
tion; to carry forward, or continue in length, as a line; 
to spread in breadth ; to expand or dilate in size. 2. To 
stretch forth ; to reach out, as the hand.—3. oh ara A 
to spread forth on every side ; as, to extend trade. 4. To 
continue ; to prolong; aa, to extend the time of payment. 
5. To communicate ; to bestow on; to use or exercise 
toward, as kindness. 6. To impart; to yield or give, as 
relief. —7. In law, to value lands taken by a writ of extent 
in satisfaction of a debt; or to levy on lands, as an execu- 
tion —SvN. To enlarge; expand; widen; diffuse. 

EX-TYEND', v. £ To stretch; to reach; to be continued in 
length or brcadth. 

EX.TEND'ED, pp. or a. Stretched ; spread ; expanded ; 
enlarged ; bestowed on; communicated ; levied. 

EX-TEND'ER, n. He or that which extends or stretches. : 
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e 
. EX-TER-NALT-TY, n. External percep 
: EX-TERN'AL-LY, adv. 


, EX-TERN'ALS, n. pl. 


EXT 


> Capable of bcing cxtended. 

pap E cel Stretehing ; reaching ; continuing ts 
length ; spreading; enlarging; valuing. 

t EX-TEND’LESS WESS, n. Unlimited extension. 

EX-TENS-I-BILT-TY, n. The capacity of being extended, 
or of suffering extension. 

EX-TENST-BLE, a. That may be extended ; eusccptible ot 
enlargement. 

EX-TENST-BLE-NESS, n. Extensibility. 

EX-TENSTLE, a. Capable of being extended. 

EX-TEN'SION, n. [L. eztensio.] 1. The act of extending, 
a stretching. 2 The state of being extendcd ; cularge- 
ment in breadth, or continuation of length.—3. In philoso- 
phy, that property of & body by which it occupies a por- 
tion of space.—4. In mercantile language, an extension is 
a written engagement on the part of creditors, allowing a 
debtor further time for the payment of his debts. 

f EX-TEN’SION-AL, a. Having great extent.— More. 

EX-TENSTVE, a 1. Wide; large; comprchensive; having 

at enlargement or extent. 2. That may be extended ; 


obs.] 

EX-TENSTVE-LY, adv. Widely; to a great extent. 

EX-TENSTVE-NESS, n. 1. Widcness; largeness ; extent 
2. pen ditfusiveness. 3. Capacity of being extended 
—Ray. 

EX-TENS'OR, n. [L.] In anatomy, a muscle which scrves 
to extend or straighten any part of the body. 

EX-TENT’, a. Extended.—Spenser. 

EX-TENT', n. (L. eztentus.] 1. Space or degree to which 
a thing is extended; compass; bulk; size. 2. Length. 
3. Communication ; distribution.—4. In law, a writ of ex- 
ecution, or extendi facias, against the body, lands, and 
goods, or the landa only, of a debtor ; also, the act of the 
sheriff or officer upon the writ. 

EX-TEN'U-ATE, v. t. (L. extenuo.] 1. To make thin, lean, 
or slender. 92, To lessen; to diminish, as a crime or guilt. 
3. To lessen in representation; to palliate; (opposed to 
aggravate.) 4. To lessen or diminish in honor. 5. To 
make thin or rare ; (opposed to condense.) 

t EX-TENWU-ATE, a. in; slender. 

EX-TEN¥V-A-TED, pp. Made thin, lean, or slender ; made 
smaller ; lessened ; diminished; palliated. 

EX-TENWY-A-TING, ppr. or a. Making thin or slender, 
lessening; diminishing; palliating; making rarc. 

EX-TEN-U.A' TION, n. 1. The act of making thin; the 
fore of growing thin or lean; the losing of flesh. 2 

e act reprcsenting any thing less wrong. faulty, or 
criminal than it is in fact; palliation. 3. Mitigation; alle- 


viation. 

EX-TENZ-A-TOR n. One who extenuates. 

EX-TERI-OR, a. [L.] 1. External; outward; applied t. 
the outside or outer surface of a body, and opposed to in- 
terior. 2. External; on the outside, with reference to a 
person; extrinsic. 3. Foreign; relating to forelgn na- 
tions. 

EX-TERI-OR, n. 1. The outward surface ; that which is 
external. 2. Outward or visible deportment; appe?rance. 

t EX-TE-RI-ORT-TY, n. Surface; superficies. 

EX-TERI-OR-LY, adv. Outwardly ; externally. 

EX-TE'RI-ORS, n. pl. 1. The outward parts of a thing. 2. 
Outward or external deportment, or forms and ceremo 
nies; visible acta. . 

EX-TERM'IN-ATE, v. t. |L. eztermino.] 1. To destroy ut 
terly; to drive away; to extirpate, as nations. 2. To 
eradicate ; to root out; to extirpate, as vices. 3. To root 
out, as plants; to extirpate.—4. In algebra, to take away ; 
to cause to disappcar, as an unknown quantity from an 
equation. 

EX-TERMTN-A-TED, pp. or a. Utterly driven away or de- 
stroyed ; eradicated ; extirpated; taken away. 

EX-TERMTN-4-TING, ppr. or a. Driving away, or totally 
destroying ; eradicating ; extirpating; taking away. 

EX-TERM-IN-ATION, n. 1. e act of exterminating ; 
total expulsion or destruction ; eradication ; extirpation ; 
excision.—2. In algebra, a taking away, or causing to dis- 
appear. 

EX-TERM‘1N-A-TOR, n. He or that which exterminates. 

EX-TERM'IN-A-TO-RY, a. Serving to exterminate. 

t EX-TERM'TNE, v. t To exterminate.—SAak. 

EX-TERN' a. (L. ezteruus.] 1. External; notinherent. 2. 
n. A pupil in a seminary who lives without its walls. 

EX-TERN'AL, a. [L.ezternus] 1. Outward ; exterior; as, 
the external surface of a body ; (opposed to internal) 2 
Outward ; not intrinsie ; not being within, as causes or 
effects. 3. Exterior; visible; apparent conduct 4. For 

; relating to or connected with foreign nations. 
tion.—4. Sm 
on the outside. 


EX-TENDT-BLE, a. 


o 


1 Outwardly ; 
In appearance ; visibly. 

rE 8, T. The outward parts; exteris 
form. °, Outward rites and ceremonies ; visible forms. 


| EX-TER-RANE-OUS, a. (L. ezterraneus.] Forcigu; com 


ing from abroad. 
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EX-TER'SION, a. (L. eztersio.) The act uf wiping or rub- 
bing out. 
EX-TILL, e. i (L. eztillo.] To drop or distill from. 
EX-TIL-LATION, m. The act of failing in drupe 
ENX- TILLED (cks-tild), pp. Distilled; falling by drops. 
 EX-TIMU-LATE. See STIMULATE. 
EX-TUIN-U-LA TION. Sce STIMULATION. ` 
EX-TINET, a (L. ertinctus.] 1. Extinguishcd; put out; 
quenched. 2. Being at an cnd; having no survivor. 3. 
Bcing at an end ; having ceased. 4. Bcing at an end, by 
abolition or disuse; having no force. 
*EX-TINE€T' e.t To put out; to destroy. [Improper.] 
EX-TINETION, s. [L. eztinctio.] 1. The act of putting out 
or destroying light or fire. 2. The state of being extin- 
i quenched, or euffocated. 3. Destruction; ex- 
cision, as of a race or people. 4. Destruction; suppres- 


sion ; a putting an end to, as of hopes. 
£X-TINGUISH (eks-ing gwish), v. t. [L. extingwo.] 1. To 
put out; to quench; to suffocate; to destroy. 2. To de- 


stroy ; to put an end to, as hopes. 3. To cloud or obscure 
by superior splendor, as glory. 4. To put an end to by 
union or consolidation. See EXTINGUISHMENT. 

EX-TIN"GUISH-A-BLE, a That may be quenched, de- 
stroyed, or suppressed. 

EX-TIN"GUISH ED (eks-ting’gwisht), pp. or a. Put out; 
quenched ; stifled; suppressed ; destroyed. 

EX-TIN"GUISH-ER, n. 1. He or that which extinguishes. 
2. A hollow, conical utensil to be put on a candle or lamp 
to extinguish it. 

EX-TIN"GUISH-ING (eks-ting’gwish-ing), ppr. Putting out; 

piene ; suppressing; destroying. 

-TIN"GUISH-MENT, n. 1. The act of putting out or 
quenching; extinction ; suppression; destruction. 2. Ab- 
olition; nullification. 3. Extinction; a putting an end to, 
or a coming to an end; termination. 4. The putting an 

i eM En a ight or estate, by consolation or union. 

- eks-turp), v. £ extirpate.— Spenser. 
EX-TIRP'A-BLE, a. That may be eradicated. 
EX-TEtR'PATE (eks-turpáte), v. t. [L. eztirpo.] 1. To pull 

or pluck up by the roots; to root out; to eradicate ; to 
destroy totally, as planta. 2. To eradicate; to root out; 
to destroy wholly, as bad habits, &c.—3. In surgery, to 
cut out; to cut off; to eat out ; to remove completely. 

EX.TIRPA-TED, pp. or a. Plucked up by the roots; root- 
ed out; eradicated ; totall destroyed. 

EX-TtRPA-TING, Pulling up or out by the roots; 
eradicating; to destroying. 

EX-TIR-PATION, n. The act of rooting out; eradication ; 
excision ; total destruction ; complete remov 

EX‘TIR-PA-TOR, n. One who roots out; a destroyer. 

f EX-TI-SPY*C1OUS (-apish'us), a. [L. extispicium.) Augu- 
rial; relating to the inspection of entrails in order to prog- 
nostication.— Brown. 

EX-TOL, v. t. [L. eztollo.] To raise in words or eulogy; 
to exalt in commendation.—Syn. To praise; laud; ap- 
paud; commend; magnify; celebrate ; glorify. 

EX-TOLLED’ (eks-told), pp. Exalted in commendation ; 

raised ; magnified. 
-TOL'LER, n. One who praises or magnifies; a praiser 


or magnifier. 

EX-TOL'LING, ppr. Praising; exalting by praise or com- 
mendation ; magnifying. 

EX-TORSTVE, a. Serving to extort; tending to draw from 
by compulsion. 

EX-TORSTVE-LY, adv. In an extorsive manner, 

EX-TORT,, v. t. [L. eztortus) 1. To draw from by force 
or compulsion; to wrest or wring from. 2. To gain by 
violence or oppression ; to exact. 

EX-TORT, v. à. To practice extortion.—Spenser. 

t EX-TORT', pp. for extorted. A 

EX-TORT'ED, pp. or a Drawn from by compulsion. 

EX-TORT'ER, n. One who extorts.— Camden. 

EX-TORT'ING. ppr. Wresting frorh by force. 

EX-TORTION, n. 1. The act of extorüng; the act or prac- 
tice of wresting any thing from a person by force, duress, 
menaces, authority, or by any undue exercise of power ; 
illegal exaction; illegal compulsion. 2. Force or illegal 
compulsion, by which any thing is taken from a person.— 
Syn. O on; rapecity; exaction. 

EX-TOR'TION.A-RY,a. Pertaining to, or implying extortion. 

EX-TORTION-ATE, 1 a. Oppressive; containing extor- 

EX-TORTION-OUS, § tion. 

EX-TOR'TION-ER, n. One who practices extortion. 

EX-TORTIOUS, a. Oppressive; violent; unjust. 

EXTRA, a Latin preposition, denoting beyond or excess. 
It is sometimes used as an adjective; as, extra work, extra 
pty, work or pay beyond what is usual or agreed on. 
Sometimes it stands by itself as a noun, through the omis- 
sion of thc word connected vrith it; as, to dispatch an ez- 
tro, š e., an eztra a -coach. 

EX-TRA-DO'TAL, a Not belonging to dowcr; parapher- 
nal— Kent. 

EX-TRA-FO-LI-A'CEOUS, a. [L.eztra and folium.) In bota- 
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ry, away from the Icavos, or inserted in a different place 
from them.—Louwdon. 

EN-TRA-JU-DECIAL (-ju-dish'al), o. Out of the proper 
court, or the ordinary course of legal procedure, 

EX-TRA-JU-DI"CIAL-LY, ado. In a manner out of the or- 
dinary course of legal proceedings. 

EX-TRA-LIM'TT-A-RY, a. [eztra and limi] Being beyond 
the limit or bounds.—Müford. 

EX-TRA-OF-FIY"CIAL (of-fish’al), & Not within the limite 
of official duty. 

EX-TRA-PA-RO'€HI-AL, a. [eztra and parochial] Not with 
in the limits of any parish. 

EX-TRA-PHYS'IC-AL, a. Metaphysical.— Lawrence. 

EX-TRA-PRO-FES'SION-AL, a. Foreign to a profession: 
not within the ordinary limits of professional duty. 

EX-TRA-PRO-VINCIAL (-pro-vin'shal), & Not within the 
same province. 

EX-TRA-REG'U.LAR, a. [extra and regular.) Not compre- 
hended within a rule or rules.— Taylor. 

EX-TRA-TER-RI-.TO'RI-AL, a. Being beyond or without 
the limits of a territory or particular jurisdiction. 

EX-TRA-TROP'€-AL, a. [extra and tropical.) Beyond the 
tropics; without the tropics, north or south.— W hewell. 

EX-TRA-VAS'€U-LAR, a, Being out of the proper vessels. 

EX-TRA€T", v. t. [L. eztractus] 1. In a general sense, to 
draw from, by any means or operation. 9. To draw out. 
3. To draw out, as the juices or essence of a substance, 
by distillation, solution, or other means. 4. To take out; 
to take from. 5. To take out or select a part; to take » 
passage or passages from a book or writing.—6. In arith- 
metic and algebra, to eztract the root of a number or quan- 
tity is to find its root. 

EXTRACT, x. 1. That which is extracted or drawn from 
something.—2. In literature, a passage taken from a book 
or writing.—3. In , any thing drawn from a sub- 
stance, as essences, tinctures, &c.; also, an inspissated, 
expressed, or exuded juice.—4. In chemistry, a peculiar 
principle, once srronsourly supposed to form the basis of 
all vegetable extracts; called, , the extractire principle 
5. Extraction; descent; [obs.] 

EX-TRA€TED, pp. ora. Drawn or taken out. 

EX-TRA€TING, ppr. Drawing or taking out. 

EX-TRA€' TION, n. [L. eztractio.| 1. The act of drawing 
out. 2 Descent; lineage ; birth ; derivation of persons 
from a stock or family.—3. In pharmacy, the operation of 
drawing essences, tinctures, &c., from a substance.—4. In 
arithmetic and algebra, the extraction of roots is the opera 
tion of finding root of a given number or quantity 
also, the method or rule by which the operation is per. 
formed ; evolution. ] 

EX-TRA€TMVE, a That is or may be extracted.— Kirwan 

EX-TRA€TIVE, n. The same as eztract. : 

EX-TRA€T'OR, n. In midwifery, a forceps or instrument 
for extracting children. . 

t EX-TRA-DIE'TION-A-RY, a. [L. extra and dictio.) Con 
sisting not in words, but in realities — Browne. 

EX-TRA-DI"TION, n. Delivery on the part of one govern 
ment to another ; particularly, the dehvery of those who 
have fled from justice. 

EX-TRA'DOS, n. The exterior curve of an arch— Brande 

EX-TRA-GENE-OUS, a. [L. extra and genus.) Belonging to 
another kind. 

EX-TRA-MIS'SION (-mish'un), n. A sending out; emission 

EX-TRA-MUNDANE, a. (L. eztra and mundus) Beyond 
the limit of the material world. 

EX-TRANE-OUS, a. [L. eztraneus] Foreign; not belong. 
ing to a thing ; exisung without ; not intrinsic. 

EX-TRA'NE-OUS-LY, adv. In an extraneous manner. 

EX-TRAORDI-NA-RIES (eks-tror'de-na-riz), n. m Things 
which exceed the usual order, kind, or meth 

EX-TRAOR'DI-AA-RI-LY (ex tror ce nere im adv. In a 
manner out of the ordinary or usual method; beyond the 
common course, limits, or order; in an uncommon de- 
gree; remarkably; particularly ; eminently. 

EX-TRAORDI-NA-RI-NESS, x. Uncommonnesa; remark- 
ableness. 

EX-TRAORDI-NA-RY (ex-tror'de-nary), a. [L. extraordina- 
rius] 1. Beyond or out of the common order or method ; 
not in the usual, customary, or regular course; not ordi- 
nary. 2 Exceeding the common degree or measure ; 
hence, remarkable ; uncommon; eminent; rare; wonder 
ful 3. Special; particular; sent for a special purpose, 
or on a particular occasion; as, a minister ezrraurdinary. 

EX-TRAORDI-NA-RY, n. Any thing which exceeds ordi- 
nary method or computation. [Uncommon in the singular 
number. 

EXTRAORDINARY, adv. Extraordinarily. 

t EX-TRAUGHT. old pp. of extract. ; 

EX-TRAV'A-GANCE, 22. [L. eztra and vagans.) 1. Liter 

EX-TRAV'A-GAN-CY, 5 , 8 Wandering beyond a limit. 
9. A going beyond the limita of strict truth, or probability. 
3. Excess of affection, passion, or appetite. 4. Excess in 
expenditures of propcrty ; the expending of money with- 
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out n: cossity, or beyond what is reasonable or proper. 5 
Any excess or wandering from prescribed limits.—Syn. 
Wildness; irregularity; excess; prodigality ; profusion ; 
waste; dissipation; bombast; outrage; violence. I 

EX-TRAV'A-GANT, a. 1. Literally, wandering beyond lim- 
its. 2 Excessive; excecding due bounds; unrcasonablc. 
3. Irregular; wild; not within ordinary limits of truth or 
probability, or other usual bounds. 4. Excecding ncces- 
sity or propriety ; wasteful. 5. Prodigal; lavish ; profusc 
in expenscs. 

EX-TRAV'A-GANT, n. One who is confincd to no general 
rulc.— L’ Estrange. 

EX-TRAV'A-GANT-LY, adv. 1. In an cxtravagant manner; 
wildly ; not within thc limits of truth or probability. 2. 
Unreasonably; excessively. 3. In a manner to usc prop- 
erty without nccessity or propriety, or to no good pur- 
pose ; expensively, or profusely to an unjustifiable degree. 

EX-TRAV’A-GANT"NESS, n. Excess; extravagance. 

EX-TRAV'A-GANTS, n. pl in Church history, ccrtain de- 
crctal epistles or constitutions of the popes. . 

EX-TRAV-A-GANZA, n. [it] A musical composition de- 
signed to produce effcct by its wild irregularity.— Smart. 

t EX-TRAV'A-GATE. v. £ To wander beyond limits. 

EX.TRAV-A-GA'TION, n. Excess; a wandcring beyond 
limits.— Smollett. 

EX-TRA V'A-SATE, v. t. To let out of the propor vessels, 
as blood. 

EX-TRAV‘A-SA-TED, pp. or a. [L. eztra and vasa.) Forced 
or let out of its propcr vesscls.— Arbuthnot. 

EX-TRAV'A-SA-TING, ppr. Escaping from the proper vcs- 


sels. 

EX-TRAV-A-SATION, n. The act of forcing or letting out 
of its proper vesscls or ducts, as a fluid; the state of being 
forced or let out of its containing vessels; effusion. 

tEX-TRAV‘E-NATE, a. Let out of the veins. 

EX-TRA-VER'SION, n. The act of throwing out; the state 
of being turned or thrown out. (Little used.) 

IEX- TREAT", n. Extraction.—Spenser. 

EX-TR£ME:. a. (L. eztremas.) 1. Outermost ; utmost ; fur- 
thest; at the utmost point, cdge, or border. 2 Greatest; 
most violent; utmost; as Joy or sorrow. 3. Last; beyond 
which thcre is none; as, eztreme measure. 4. Utmost ; 
worst or best that can exist or be supposed. 5. Most 
pressing, as want or necessity.—JEztreme unction, amon 
the Roman Catholics, is the anointing of a sick person wi 
oil, when affected with some mortal discasc, and usually 
just bcfore death. 

EX-TRZME' n. 1. The utmost point or verge of a thing; 
that part which terminates a body. 2. Utmost point; fur- 
thcst degrce.—3. In logic, the extremes or extreme terms of a 
sy!logism are the predicate and subject of the conclusion. 
Thus Man is mortal: Peter is a man; therefore Peter is 
mortal licre, mortal is the greater extreme, Peter the 
less extreme, and man the middle term by which they 
arc brought together in the conclusion.—4. In mathemat- 
ics, the eztremes are the first and last terms of a proportion. 
—SvN. Extremity; end; termination. 

ER PHELESS a. Huving no extremes, or extremities ; 
infinite. 

EX-TREMELY, adv. 1. In the utmost degree; to the ut- 
moet point.—2, In familiar language, very much; greatly. 

EX-TREMTTY, n. [L. eztremitas.] 1. The utmost point or 
side; the point or border that terminates a thing. 2. A 
term applied to the utmost parts, as the limbe, &c. 3. 
The utmoet point ; the highest or furthest degree; as. the 
extremity of guilt. 4. Extrcme or utmost distress, straits, 
or difficulties. 5. The utmost rigor or violence. 6. The 
most aggravated state.—Syn. Verge; border; extreme ; 
end; termination. 

- EX'TRI-CA-BLE, a. That can be extricated. 

EX'TRI-CATF, v. t. [L.extrico.] 1. To free from difficulties 
or perplcxitics. 2. To send out; to cause to be cmitted 
or cvolved, as gas.—Syn. To disentangle; disembarrass ; 
disen ; relieve; cvolve; set free. 

EX'TRI-CA-TED, pp. Disentangled ; freed from difficulties 
and perplexities ; disembarrassed ; evolved. 

EET Tg ppr. Disentangling; disembarrassing ; 
evolving. 

EX-TRI-CATION, n. 1. The act of disentangling; a freein 
Írcm perplexities; disentanglement. 2 The act of send: 
ing out or cvolving. 

EX-TRIN'SIC, la. (L. eztrinsecus.] External; outward; 

EX-TRINSI€-AL, § not contained in or belonging to a 
body; extrancous; foreign. 

EX-TRIN'SIC-AL-LY, ado. From without; externally. 

EX-TROR'SAL, a. In botany, a term applied to any thing 
which is turncd froin the axis to which it appertains. 

I EX-TRUECT,, v. t. (L. eztrzctus.] To build; to construct. 

! EX-TRUC' TION, n. A building. 

EX-TRU€TIVE, a. Forming into a structure.—Fulke. 

HEX-YRUET'OR, n. A builder; a fabricator; a contriver. 

EX-TRÜDE' v. t. (L. extrudo.] 1. To thrust out; to urge, 
force, or press out; to expel. 2. To drive away ; to drive off. 
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EX-TRODED, pp. Thrust out; driven out; expelicd. 

EX-TROD'ING, ppr. Thrusting out; expelling. 

EX-TRU'SION (cks-trü'zhun), n. The act of thrusting or 
throwing out; a driving out; expulsion. 

EX-TÜ'BER-ANCE, ?n. (L. eztuberans.) 

EX-TUÜ'BEICAN-CY, y awclling or rising of the tesh; a 

rotubeyant part. 2. A knob or swelling part of a body. 

EX-TU'BER-ANT, a. Swolled; standing out. 

t EX-TU'BER-ATE, v. £ (L. extubero.] ‘To swell 

EX-TU-MES'CENCE, n. [L. eztumescens.] A swelling or 
reing. [Little used.) 

Ez U'BER-ANCE, Un. (L. eruberans.] 1. An overflowing 

EX U'BEIUAN.CY, $ sen di richncss, as of imagination. 
å Superfluous abundance; luxuriance. 3. Overgrowth ; 
s 1ipcrfluous shoots, as of treca.—Syn. Abundance; cxccss; 
r dundancc; copiousness; plenty; plenitude; supcrabund. 
a ce; superfluity ; overflow; rankness; wantonnesa, 

EX U'BER-ANT, a. 1. Abundant; plenteous; plentiful; rich. 
2 Over-abundant ; superfluous; luxuriant. 3. Pouring 
fi rth abundance; producing in plenty. 

EX U'BER-ANT-LY, adv. Abundantly; very copiously ; in 
g eat plenty; to a superfluous degree. 

EX U'BER-ATE, v. i. (L. ezubero.] To abound; to be in 
e-ent abundance. [Little used.) 

EX U€'€OUS, a. thout juice. See Exsuccous. 

EX 2J-DA‘TION, n. |L. erudo.] 1. A sweating; a discharge 
qí humors or moisture from animal bodies. 2 "The dis- 
surge of the juices of a plant, moisture from the earth, 


l. In medicine, a 


c. 

EX UDE’, v.e To discharge tlic moisture or juices of a liv- 
ir g body through the pores; also, to discharge the liquid 
n atter ofa pt by incisions. (Ezu'date is not now used.) 

EX EDE’, v. £ To flow from a living body through the 
z ags, or by a natural discharge, as juice. 

EX E D'ED, pp. Emitted, as juice. 

EX t DING, Discharging, as juice. 

EX UL'CER-ATE, v. t. (L. exulcero.) 1. To cause én ulcer 
2 ‘s'0 afflict; to corrode; to fret or anger.—Milton. 

EX UL'CER-ATE, v. í. To become an ulcer, or ulcerous. 

EX LL'CER-ATE, a. Wounded; vexed; enraged.— Brown 

EX LL'CER-A-TED, pp. Affected with ulcers. 

EX LL'CER-ÀA-TING, ppr. Producing ulcers on; fretang 
tecoming ulccrous. 

E) -UL-CER-A TION, n. 1, The act of causing ulcers on a 
lady, or the process of becoming ulccrous; the beginning 
^1 sion which wears away the substancc, and forms an 
user, 2.A rl exacerbation ; corrosion. 

E X-UL'CER-A-TO-RY,a. Having a tendency to form ulcers 

E 4 ULT” (egz-ult), v. i. (L.ezuito.] To rejoice in triumph, 
Ww rejoice exceedingly at success or victéry; to be glad 
s vove measure ; to triumph. 

M UYAN OY n. Exultation.—Hammond. 

C X-ULT'ANT, a. Rejoicing triumphantly.— More. 

e X-ULTT-A"TION, n. The act of exulting; lively joy at suc- 
cess or victory, or at any advantage gained; great glad- 
ness, rapturous delight; triumph ; transport ; rapture ; 
Sra & 

EX-ULT ING, ppr. or a. Rejoicing greatly or in triumph. 

EX-ULT'ING-LY, adv. In an cxulting manner. 

t EX-UNDATE, v.i. “c uvertiow. 

EX-UN-DATION, m. fL. erundatio.] An overflowing abund 
ance.— xh Livie used.) 

EX-UN*°GU-LATE, v. t. [L. ez and ungula.) To pare off su- 

rfluous parts, or nails. 

EX-UN*GU-LA-TED, pp. Deprived of nails, &c. 

EX-UN*GU-Li-TING, ppr. Paring off, as nails, &c. 

EX-U'PER-A-BLE, a. "That may be overcome or surpassed 

EX-U'PER-ANCE, n. Ovcrbalance. 

EX-U'PER-ANT, a. Ovcrcoming. 

t EX-U'PER-ATE, v.t To exccl; to surmount. 

EX-U'PER-A-TED, pp. Conquered; excelled. 

EX-U’PER-A-TING, ppr. ped wer 

EX-¥-PER-ATION, n. The act of excelling. 

t EX-UR'GENT, a. [for exsurgent.) Arising. 

t EX-US'CI-TATE, v. t. (L. ezsuscito.) To stir up; to rouse. 

t EX-UST,, v. t. (L. exustus.) To buru.—Cockeram. 

EX-USTION (eks-ustyun), n. [L. ezustus.] The act or op 
cration of burning up. 

EX-U'VI-A-BLE, a. Capable of bcing cast or thrown off in 
the form of exuvire. 

EX-U'VI-£, n. pl. (L.) 1. Cast skins, shells, or coverings 
of animals.—2. In geology, thc fossi! shells and other re 
mena which animals have left in the strata of the earth.— 

yes. , 
EX VOTO, n. (L.] In conscquence of a vow: spplicd to 
E vodo on ings. as of a picture, 8 chapel &c. 

; in old writers, Sax. ig, signifies an iste. 
EWAS, n. (Fr. níais.] A young hawk just taken from the 
i o Tan able o P for itself.—Shak. 

AS, a. Unfle —Spenser. 

EYAS-MUS'KET, n. A young unfledged male hawk, of the 

musket kind, or sparrow-hawk.—Siak. 
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ETE (D. n. (Sax. eag, eak.) 1. The organ of sight or vision; 
properly, the globe or ball movable in the orbit. 2. Sight; 
view; ocular knowledge; as, before one's eyes. 3. Look; 
countenance. 4. Front; face. 5. Direct opposition. 6. 
Aspect; regard; respect; vicw. 7. Notice; observation: 
vigilance; watch. 8. View of the mind; opinion formed 
by observation or contemplation. 9. Sight; view, either 
in a literal or fg urative ucuse. 10. Something resembling 
the eye in form. 11. A small hole or aperture; a perfo- 
ration. 12 A small catch for a hook; as we say, hooks 

. and eyes - also, a loop or-ring for fastening the rigging of 
ships. 13. The bud of a plant; a shoot. 14. A small 
shade of color ; [little all 15. The power of percep- 
tion. 16. Oversight; inspection.—The eyes of a ship, are 
the parts which near the hawse-holes, particularly, in 
the lower a nts.— To set the eyes on, is to see ; to have 
a sight o£— To find favor in the eyes, is to be graciously re- 
ceived and treated. 

ETE, n. A brood; as, an eye of pheasants. 

EYE, v.& To fix the eye on; to look on; to view; to ob- 
serve; particularly, to observe or watch narrowly. 

EYE, v.& To appeoa to have an appearance.— Shak. 

ETE'-AT-TRACTING, a Attracting the eyes. 

ETE-BÉAM, n. A glance of the eye.— 

ETE'-BOLT, n. In ships, a bar of iron or bolt, with an e 
at one end, formed to be driven into the deck or sides, the 
eye being left out, to hook tackles or fasten ropes to. 

ETE-BRIGHT, n. A beautiful little plant of the genus ex- 
phrasia, formerly much used as a remedy for diseases of 


the eye. 
ETE-BRIGHT-EN-ING, n. A clearing of the sight. 
ETE-DROP,m. A tear.—Shak. 
ETE-FLAP, n. A blinder on a horse's bridle. 
EYE-GLANCE, ^. A glance of the eye; a rapid look. 
ETYE'-GLÁSS,*. A glass to assist the sight; spectacles.—In 
A telescope, the same as eye-piece, which see. 
tETE-GLUT-TING, n. A feasting of the eyes.— Spenser. 
EYE'-OF-FEND'ING, a. That hurts the eyes.—Skak. 
EYE-PIECE, n. In a telescope, the lens or combination of 
lenses with which the is viewed and magnified. 


am 

EYE’-PLEAS-ING, a. Pleasing the eyo.— Davies. 

ETE'-SALVE (1-süv), n. Ointment for the eye. 

EYE’-SER-VANT, n. A servant who attends to his duty 
only when watched. 

ETE-SER-VICE, an. Service performed only under inspec- 
tion or the eye of an employer. 


ETE'-SPLICE, ^. In seamen's language, a sort of eye or 
circle, formed by splicing the end of a rope into itself. 
ETE-SPOT-TED, a. Marked with spots like eyes.— 


Spenser, ° 
ETE'-STONE, ^. A small calcareous stone, used for taking 
substances from between the lid and ball of the eye. 
ETE-STRING, n. The tendon by which the eye is moved. 
EYE-TOOTH, n. A tooth under the eye; a pointed tooth 
in the upper jaw next to the grinders, called also a canine 
tooth ; a fang. 
EYE-VA- TER n. A medicated water for the eyes. 
EYE-WINK, n. A wink, or motion of the eyell 
ETE-WIT-NESS, n. One who sees a thing done; one who 
has ocular view of any thing. 
EYEBALL, x, The ball, globe, or apple of the eye. 


ETE'BROW, n. The brow or hairy arch above the eye. 

EYED (ide), pp. 1. Viewed; observed; watched. 2 a. 
Having eyes; [used in co ition.) 

ETE'LASH, n. line of hair that edges the eyelid. 

ETE'LESS, a. Wanting eyes; destitute of sight. 

EYELET, E Fr. œillet.) A small hole or perfora- 

ETE LET-HOLE, tion, to receive a lace or small rope of 
cord. 

ETE'LI-AD, * Er. ave) A glance of the eye.— Shak. 

EYE'LID, n. e cover of the eye; that portion of mova- 


ble skin with which an animal covers 
covers it, at pleasure. 

EYER, n. One who eycs another.—Gayton. 

ETE'SHOT, n. Sight; view; glance of the eye.— Dryden. 

EYE'SIGHT (Tsite), n. 1. The sight of the eye; view; ob- 
servation. 2. The sense of seeing. 

EYE'SURE, x. Something offensive to the eye or sight. 

EYING (ling) ppr. Viewing; watching; observing. 

EY OT, n. A little isle.— Blackstone. 

EYRE (üre), n. (Old Fr.) 1. Literally, a journey or circuit. 

In England, the justices in eyre were itinerant judges, 
whs rode the circuit to hold courts in the different coun- 
ties. 2 A court of itinerant justices. 

e EY'RY (ire), n. The place where birds of prey construct 
their nests and hatch. It is written, also, eyrie. See AERIE. 


F. 


the sixth letter of the English alphabet, is a labial ar- 
9 ticulation, formed by placing the upper teeth on the 


e eyeball, or un- 
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under lip, and accompanicd with an emission of breath, 
F, in English, has one uniform sound, as in father, after. 
Ita kindred letter is v, which is chiefly distinguished from 
f by being more vocal, or accompanied with more sound, 
as may be eived by pronouncing ef, ev. F stands for 
fellow ; F. R. S., Fellow of the Royal Society. 

F or F1, in music, is the fourth note rising in this order in 
the gamut, do, [or ut,) re, mi, fa. 

FA-BA'CEOUS, a. (Low L. fabacews.) Having the nature 
of a bean; like a bean. tittle used.) 

FA'BLAN, a. Delaying; dilatory; avoiding battle, in imita 
tion of Fabius Maximus, a famous Roman general. 

FA'BLE, n. (L. fabula; Fr. fable.) 1. A feigned story or 
tale, intended to instruct or amuse; a fictitious narration 
intended to enforce some useful truth or prccept; an apo- 
logue. 2. Fiction; [im a general sense.) 3. An idle etory ; 
vicious or vulgar fictions.—1 Tim. iv., 7. 4. The plot, or 
connected series of events, in an epic or dramatic poem.— 
Dryden. 5. Falsehood; a softer term for a lie. 

FA'BLE, v. £ 1. To feign; to write fiction. 2 To tell 
falsehoods. - 

FA'BLE, v.t. To feign; to invent; to devise and speak of 
as true or real 

FA'BLED, pp. 1. Feigned ; invented, as stories. 2. a. Told 
or celebrated in fables.— Tickel. 

FA'BLER, ^ A writer of fables or fictions; a dealer in 
feigned stories.—JoÀnson. 

FA'BLING, ppr. or a. Feigning; devising, as stories; writ 
ing or uttering false stories. 

FA'BLING, n. The act of making fables.— Story. 

* FAB'RIO, n. [L. fabrica.] 1. structure of any thing, 
the manner in which the parts of a thing are united by 
art and labor; workmanship; texture. 2. The frame or 
structure of a building; construction; the building itsclf; 
an edifice; a house; a temple; a church ; a bridge, &c. 
3. Any system composed of connected parts; as, the fab- 
ric of society.— Erskine. 4. Cloth manufactured ; as, wool 
en fabrics. 

* FABRIS, v.t. To frame; to build; to construct. [Little 


u 5 

FABRICATE, v. t. [L. fabrico.) 1. To form a whole by 
connecting its parts; as, to fabricate a building. 2. To 
form by art and labor, as cloth. 3. To form or devise 
falsely, as a story or lie. 4. To coin; (unusual.]—SvN 
To frame; build; construct; make; manufacture; forge; 
invent; feign. 

FABRI€-A-TED, pp. Framed ; constructed; built; manu 
factured ; invented; devised falsely; forged. 

FAB'RI€-A-TING, ppr. Framing; constructing; manufac 
turing; devising y; forging. 

FAB-RI€-A TION. n. 1. The act of framing or construct 
ing; construction. 2. The act of manufacturing. 3. The 
act of devising falsely ; forgery. 4. That which is fabriv 
ated; a falsehood ; a fiction. 

FAB'RI€-A-TOR, n. One who constructs or makes. 

tFABRILE, a. [L. fabrilis.]) Pertaining to handicrafts. 

FABY-LIST, 2. inventor or writer of fables. 

FAB'O-LIZE, v. t. To invent, compose, or relate fables. 

FABTV.LIZED, pp. Related in fable. 

FAB'U-LIZ-ING, ppr. Composing or relating in fable. 

FAB-U-LOST-TY, n.  Fabulousness; fullness of fables 


( Rare.) 

FABU-LOUS, a. 1.Feigned, as a story ; devised; fictitious 
2. Related in fable; described or celebrated in fables; in 
vented; not real 3. The fabulous age of Greece and 
Rome was the early of those countries. 

FAB'9-LOUS-LY, 44v. a fabulous manner. 

FABY-LOUS-NESS, ^. The quality of being fabulous. 

FAB'UR-DEN, n. (Fr. fauzbourdon.] In music, simple cour 


DE, 

*"FA-CADE' (fa-s&de^), n. [Fr.) Front; front view or eleva 
tion of an edifice.— Warton. 

FACE, n. (Fr. face; It. faccia.) 1. In a general sense, the 
surface of a thing, or the side which presente itself to the 
view of a spectator. 2. A surface of a pue f a term 

ied to the bounding Planes) the plane surtaces of a sol- 
3. The surface of the fore part of an animal s head, 
particularly, of the human head; the visage. 4. Counte- 
nance; cast of features; look; air of the face. 5. The 
front of a thing; the fore part; the flat surface that pre 
sents itself first to view.—Ezek., xli., 14. 6. Visible state 
appearance ; as, the face of affairs. 7. Appearance; look, 
as, a face of probability. 8. State of confrontation. 9. 
Confidence ; boldness ; impudence; a bold front; aa b. 
have the face to do a thing. 10. Presence; sight; as, be 
fore one's face. 11. The person.—12. In Scripture, face is 
used for anger or favor; as, to seek one's face—To ac- 
cept one’s face, is to show him favor or grant his request. 
— To set the face against, is to oppose. 13. A distorted 
form of the face; as, to make faces at one.—Face to face, 
in immediate presence; as, they met face to face, to see 
face to face. 
FACE, ». t. 1. To meetin front; to oppose with firmness, 
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to resist, or to mect for the p se of stopping or op- 
pone: 19 confront. 2. To stand opposite to; to stand 
with face or front toward. 3. To cover with addition- 
el superficies; to cover in front; as, to face a building 
with stone.— To face down, to oppose boldly or impudently. 

FACE, v.i. 1. To carry a false appearance ; to play the 

hypocrite: 2. To turn the face. 

PA = UOTE, n. A cloth laid over the face of a corpse. 

rande. 

FACE-GUARD, n. A kind of mask to defend the face and 
eyes from accidents, as in various chemical and mechan- 
ica] processes.— Hebert. 

FACE-PAINT-ER, n. A painter of portraits; one who 
draws the likeness of the face. 

FACE'-PAINT-ING, n. The act or art of painting portraits. 

FACED (füste), pp. 1. Covered in front.—2. a. In composi- 
tion, denoting the kind of face, as full-faced.— Bailey. 

FACELESS,a. Without a face. 

FACET, n. (Fr. facette.] A little face; a small surface; as, 
the facets of a diamond. 

t FA-CETE, a. [L. facetus.) Gay; cheerful.— Burton. 

FAC'ET-ED, a. Having facets. 

t{FA-CETENESS, n. Wit; plessent representation. 

} FA-CETELY, adv. Sportively ; with good humor.— Burton. 

FA-CE'TI-ZE (fa-si'she-&), n. A [L] Witticisma. 

FA-CE'TIOUS (fa-së'shus), a. (Fr. facetieuz.] 1. Abounding 
with wit and good humor. 2. Fullof pleasantry ; exciting 
laughter; (applied to persons or things.) — SYN. Witty ; 


jocular; jocose ; merry; sprightly; sportive; playful; 
lively ; Ry cheerful. 
FACEM S-LY, adv. Merrily; gayly ; wittily; with 
easantry. 
F ‘CE’TIOUS-NESS, n. Sportive humor; pleasantry ; the 
quality of exciting laughter or d humor. 


FA'CIAL (fi'shal), ote facies.) Pertaining to the face; as, 
the facial artery, vein, or nerve— Facial angle, in anato- 
my, is the angle formed at the nostrils by drawing two 
lincs, one to tne forehead and the other to the opening of 
me dad It serves to measure the elevation of the fore- | 

ea 

FA'CIAL-LY, adv. in a facial manner. | 

| FA'CIENT (-shent), x. A doer; one who does any thing, | 

PIB Wy «re fet) Pope 

( ) a (Fr. fac 1. y, easy to be 
done or performed ; easy ; = difficult; performable or 
attainable with little labor. 2. Easy to be surmounted or 
removed; easily conquerable.— Milton. 3. Easy of ac- 
cess or converse ; mild; courteous ; not haughty, austere, 
or distant.— Ben Jonson. 4. Pliant; flexible; easily per- 
sed to good or bad; yielding; ductile to a fault.— 

n. 

| FACTLE-LY, adv. Easily.—Herbert. 

FACTLE-NESS, n. Easiness to be persuaded. 

FA-CIL1-TATE, v. t. (Fr. faciliter] To make easy or less 
difficult; to free from difficulty or impediment, or to di- 
minish ít; to lessen the labor of. 

FA-CIL1-TA-TED, pp. Made easy or easier. 

FA-CIL1-TA-TING, ppr. Rendering easy or easier. 

FA-CIL-I-TATION, n. The act of making easy. 

FA-CIL1-TIES (fa-sil’e-tiz), n. p. The means by which any 
thing is rendered easy ; convenient advantages or oppor- 
tunities, 

FA-CIL'T-TY, n. (Fr. facilité; L. facilitas] 1. Easiness to 
be performed; freedom from difficulty; ease. 2. Ease 
of performance ; readiness proceeding from skill or use ; 
dexterity. 3. Pliancy; ductility ; easiness to be persuad- 
ed ; readiness of compliance ag [wawalliy in a bad sense.] 4. 
Easiness of access; complaisance; condescension ; affa- 
bility.—South. 

FAC-I-NERI-OUS. See FACINOROUS. 

FACING, ppr. 1. Fronting; having the face toward ; op. 
posite. 2. Covering the fore part. 3. Turning the face. 
FÁ'CING, n. A covering in front for ornament or defense. 

FA'CING-LY, adv. In front; in the way of mri m 

u adum (L. facinus.) Atrociously wicked. (Lit. 
tle used. 

FA-CIN'O-ROUS-NESS, ». Extreme wickedness. 

FA€-SIM'-LE, n. (L. facio and similis.) An exact copy or 
likeness, as of handwriting. 

FAOT, n. [L. factum] 1. Any thing done, or that comes to 
pase; an effect produced or achieved. 9. Reality; truth; 
verity ; as, in fact. —SvN. Act; deed ; performance; event; 

FACE ; oe T Perea 

€ , n. [Fr.] 1. arty, in political society, com- 
bined or acting in union, iñ opposition to the prince, gov- 
ernment, or state; a junto. T Tumult; discord ; dissen- 
sion.—3. In ancient history, an appellation given to the dif- 
Ícrent troops or companies of combatants in the games of 
the circus.—Brande. 

FAC'TION-A-RY, n. Aparty man; one ofa faction. (Rare.] 

t FACTION-ER, n. One of a faction.—Bishop 

FA€'TION-IST, n. One who promotes faction. 

FAC'TIOUS (fak'shus), a. (Fr. factieuz; L. factiosus.] 1. 
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Given to faction, addicted to form partica and raire die 
scnsions in opposition to government ; turbulent; prono 
to clamor against public measures or men. 2. Pertaining 
to faction; proceeding from faction. 

FAC TIOUS.-LY, adv. Ina factious manner; by means of 
faction; in a turbulent or disorderly manner. 

FA€'TIOUS-NESS, x. Inclination to form parties in Oppo- 
sition to the government or to the public interest; dispo- 
sition to clamor and raise opposition ; clamorourness for 


a Š 

FAC TYTIOUS (fak-tish’us), a. (L. factitius.) Made by art, 
in ritünchon from what is produced by nature; artif- 
c 

FA€-TY"TIOUS-LY, ado. In a factitious or unnatural man 
ner. 

t FAC*TIVE, a. Making ; having power to make. 

FACTOR, n. (L. factor.) 1. In commerce, an agent employ- 
ed by merchants, residing in other places, to buy and sell 
and to transact business on their account. 2. jo agent; 
a substitute.—Fuctor, in Scotland, is synonymous with 
steward in England. Brande.—3. In arithmetic and alge 
bra, a term applied to the multiplier and multiplicand, 
from the multiplication of which proceeds the product. 

FA€'TOR-AÓE, n. "The allowance given to a factor by his 
employer, as & compensation for his services; called, also, 
& commission. 

PH a. Pertaining to a factory; consisting in a 
actory. 

FA€'TOR-SHIP, n. A factory ; the business of a factor. 

FA€'TO-RY, x. 1. A house or place where factors reside, 
to transact business for their ria oa ds 2. The body of 
factors in any place. 3. Contracted from manufactory, a 
building or collection of buildings, appropriated to the 
manufacture of goods. 

FA€-TO'TUM, n. [L.] 
of work.— Ben Jonson. 

FAOTURE, n. [z The art or the manner of making. 

FA€'UL-TY, n. [Fr. faculté; L. facultas.) 1. That power of 
the mind or intellect which enables it to receive, revive, 
or modify perceptions. 2. The power of doing any thing , 
ability. 3. The power of performing any action, natural, 
vital, or animal. 4. Facility of performance ; the pecu- 
liar skill derived from practice, or practice aided by na- 
ture ; habitual skill or ability. 5. Personal quality; dis- 
position or habit, good or ilL—SAak. 6. Power; authori- 
ty.—Shak. 7. Mechanical power; (not used.] 8. Natural 
virtue ; efficacy; [not used.) 9. Privilege ; a right or pow- 
er granted to a person. 10. The individuals constituting a 
scientific profession, or a branch of one, taken collective- 
Vi particularly, the medical profession.—11. In colleges, 

e masters and professors of the several sciences ; one of 

the members or partment of a university —In America, 
the faculty of a college or university consists of the presi- 
dent, professors, and tutors.—The faculty of advocates, in 
Scotland, is a Day pe body of lawyers who plead in 
all causes before the courts of session, justiciary, and ex- 
chequer. Thcir president is styled dean of the faculty.— 
Syn. Talent; gift; endowment; dexterity ; adroitness; 


A person employed to do all kinds 


knack. 
* FACUND, a. Prenna] Eloquent. 
FA-CUND'-OUS, a. Eloquent; full of words. 


FA-OUNDLTY, n. (L. facunditaes.] 
of speech. 

FAD'DLE, v. £ To trifle; to toy; to play. [A low word.) 

t FADE, a. (Fr.] Weak; slight; faint. — Berkeley. 

FADE, v. i. (Fr.fade] 1. To lose color; to tend from a 
stronger or brighter color to a more faint shade of the 
same color. or to lose a color entirely. 2. To wither, as a 
plant; to decay. 3. To lose strength gradually; to van- 
ish ; as, ideas fede. 4. To lose lustre; to grow dim, as the 
stars. 5. To decay; to perish gradually; towaste. 6. To 
decay; to declinc; to become r and miserable. 
James, i, ll. 7. To lose strength, health, or vigor; to œ 
cine i to grow weaker. 8. To disappear gradually; t 
vanish. 

FADE, v.t. To cause to wither ; to wear away; to deprive 
of freshness or vigor. 

FAD'ED, pp. or a. Become less vivid, as color; withered ; 
decayed; vanished. 

FADE'LESS, a Unfading.—Coleridge. 

FADGE (faj), v. £. (Sax. fegen, gfe J L To suit; to fit; 
to come close, as the parts o hinas united ; to have one 
part consistent with another. 2. To agree; to live in am 
ity. 3. To succeed; to hit. (4A vulgar word.] . N 

FADING, ppr. 1. Losing color; becoming less vivid; de- 
caying; declining; withering. 2 a. Subject V | 
table to lose freshness and vigor; liable to perish; no 

urable ; transient. ° 

FIDTNG. n. Decay; loss of color, freshness, or vigor. 

FADTNG-LY, adv. In a fading manner. 

FADING-NESS, n. Decay; liableness to decay. _ 

FADY, a. Wearing away; losing color or strength. 

FAE'OAL. See FECAL. 
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PJE'CES, n. pl [1.] Excrement; also, ecttlings; sediment 
after infusion or distillation.—Qwíncy. 

FPA'ER-.Y,e. orn. Fairy, which sce. 

FAFF. Sce Furr. 

tFAFFEL, r.i To etamincr.— Barret. ] 

FAG, c.& To beat; to compel to drudge.  (Colloguial.) 

FAG, a. A laborious drudge; a echool-boy who acts as a 
drudge for anothcr.—Edgeworth. {Colloquial} ' 

PAG, e. i (Scot. faik.) To drudge; to labor to wearincss; 
to become weary. [Colloquial.) 

t FAG, *. A knot or coarse part in cloth. 

FAG'-END',, n. 1. The end of a web of cloth, generally of 
coarscr materials. 2. The refusc or mcancr part of any 
thing.—3. Among seamen, thc untwisted end of a rope; 
hence, to be fagged or fagged out, is to become untwisted 
and loose. 

FAG'GING, a. Laborious drudgery ; the acting as drudge 
for another at an English school. 

FAGOT, n. (W. fagod.) 1. A bundle of sticks, twigs, or 
small branches of trees, uscd for fuel, or for raising bat- 
terics, filling ditches, and other purposes in fortification. 
9. A bundle of pieces of iron for re-manufacture. 3. A 
person hired to appear at musters in a company not full, 
and hide the deficiency. 

FAG'OT, v. t. To tie together; to bind in a bundle ; to col- 
lect promiscuously.— Dryden. 

FAG'OT-ED, pp. Bound together ; tied in bundles. 

FAG'OT-ING, ppr. Binding together. 

FAH'LERZ. n. Gray copper, or I copper ore. 

FAH'LUN-ITE, n. (from Falun] À neral occurring in 
opaque, bro h-green, six-sided prisms, transversely fo- 
lia It has neariy the composition of iolite. 

FAI.ENCE (f&yüns), n. [from Faenza, the original place 
of manufacture.] In the fne arts, imitation porcelain ; a 
kind of fine pottery, embellished with painted designs.— 
Brande. Encyc. Am. 

FAIL, v. & [Fr.faillir.] 1. To become deficient; to be in- 
sufficient; to cease to be abundant for supply : or to be 
entirely wanting. 2. To decay; to decline; to sink; to 
be diminished ; as, one's strength fails. 3. To decline; to 
decay; to sink; to become weaker; as, a sick man fails. 
4. To be extinct; to cease; to be cntirely wanting ; to be 
no longer produced. 5. To be entirely exhausted ; to be 
wanting; to cease from supply. 6. To cease; to perish ; 
to be lost. 7. To die —Is., xxxi, 3. 8. To decay; to de- 
cline, as sight. 9. To becomc deficient or wanting. 10. 
To miss; not to produce the effect, as an experiment or 
attempt. 1L To be deficient in duty; to omit or neglect. 
12. To miss; to miscarry ; to be frustrated or disappoint- 
ed. 13. To be neglected; to fall short; not to be exe- 
cuted, as a promise. 14. To become insolvent or bankrupt. 

PAIL, v. t. 1. To dcsert; to disappoint; to cease or to neg- 
lect or omit to afford aid, supply, or strength. 2. To omit; 
not to perform. 3. To be wanting to. 

FAIL, 2. 1. Omission; non-performance. 2. Miscarriage ; 
failure; deficience ; want; death ; [little used.) 

f FAIL'ANCE, n. Fault; failure. 

FAILED, pret. and pp. of fail. Become deficient; ccased. 

FAIL'ER. Se FAILURE. 

FAILING, ppr. or a. Becoming deficient or insufficient ; 
becoming weaker ; decaying; declining ; omitting; not ex- 
ecuting or perforning; miscarrying; neglecting; want- 
ing; bccoming bankrupt or insolvent. 

FAILING, n. 1. The act of failing; a fault of ignorance or 
carelessness. 2. The act of failing or becoming insolvent. 
—SvN. Imperfection; defect; deficiency ; weakness ; foi- 
ble; failure; miscarriage; misfortune. 

FAILING.-LY, adv. By failing. 

FAIL'URE (fáil'yur), n. 1. A failing; deficience; cessation 
of supply, or total defect. 2 Omission; non-perform- 
ance, as of a promise. 3. Decay, or defect from decay, 
as of sight. 4. A breaking, or becoming insolvent. 5. A 
failing ; a slight fault; (little gw 

FAIN, a. (Sax. fagen, fegan.) Glad; pleased; rejoiced. 

FAIN, adv. Gladly; with Joy or pleasure. 

t FAIN, v. i. To wish or desire. 

FAINTING, ppr. or a. nnt ; dcsiring fondly.—Spenser. 

PAINT, a. [Ir. faine.] 1. Enfeebled so as to be inclined to 
swoon. 2. Enfeeblcd with exhaustion ; as, faint with ex- 
ertion. 3. Not bright or vivid; not strong, as color. 4. 
Not loud, as sound. 5. Not striking, as a resemblancc. 6. 
Cowardly; timorous ; as, a faint heart. 7. Not vigorous; 
not activc, as an exertion. 8. Dcjected ; depressed ; dis- 

rited ; as, faint of hcart—Syn. Weak; languid; low; 
eeble ; exhausted ; spiritless. 


PAINT, v. i, 1. To lose the animal functions ; to lose strength | 


and color, and become senseless and motionless ; to swoon. 


2. To become feeble; to decline or fall in strength and vig- 


or; to be weak. 3. To sink into dejection ; to lose cour. 
age or spirit. 4. To decay; to disappear; to vanish; as, 
“gilded clouds, while we gaze on them, faint before the 


eye." —Pope. 
PAINT, v.t. To deject; to depress; to weakcn. [Rare.) 
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FAINT-HEARTED, a. Cowardly; timorous; dejected 
easily depressed, or yielding to fear. 

FAINT-HEART'ED-LY, adv. In a cowardly manncr. 

FAINT-HEARTED-NESS, n. Cowardice ; timorousness 
want of courage. 

FAINTING, ppr. ora. Falling into a swoon ; failing; losing 
VR ey or courage ; becoming feeble ór timid. 

FAINTING, n. A teinporary loss of strength, color, and 
respiration ; syncope; deliquium ; lcipothymy ; a swoon. 

FAINT'ISH, a. Slightly faint. | 

FAINT'ISH-NESS, n. A slight degree of faintncss. 

t FAINTTLING, a. Timorous ; feeble-minded. 

FAINT'LY, adv. 1. In a feeble, Janguid manner; without 
vigor or activity. 2. With a feeble flame. 3. With a 
feeble light. 4. With little force. 5. Without force of 
representation: imperfectly. 6 In a low tone; with a 
feeble voice. 7. Without spirit our courage; timorously. 
— Denham. 

FAINT'NESS, n. 1. The state of being faint; loss of strength, 
color, and respiration. 2. Fecbleness; languor ; want of 
strength. 3. Inactivity; want of vigor. 4. Fecbleress, as 
of color or light. 5. Feebleness of répresentation. Fee- 
bleness of mind; timorousness ; dejection ; irresolution, 
— Lev., xxvi., 36. 

FAINTS, ». p. An impure spirit, containing a fetid, cssen- 
tial oil, which comes over at the commencement and close 
of distillation.— Ure. 

FAINT'Y, a. Weak; feeble; languid.— Dryden. 

FAIR, a. (Sax. feger.] 1. Clear; free from spots; free 
from a dark hue; white; as, a fair complexion. 2. Bcau- 
tiful; handsome ; properly, having a handsome face; as, a 
Jair lady. 3. Pleasing to the eye; handsome or beautiful, 
in general. 4. Clear; pure; free from feculence or ex- 
traneous matter, as water. 5. Clear; not cloudy or over- 
cast. 6. Favorable; prosperous; blowing in a direction 
toward the place of destination. 7. Open ; direct, as a way 
or passage ; as, in a fair way to succeed. 8. Open to at- 
tack or access ; unobstructed, asa mark. 9. Open ; frank; 
honest; hence, equal; just; equitable; reasonable. 10 
Not effected by insidious or unlawful methods; not foul.— 
Tem 11. Frank; candid; not sophistical or insidious 
12 Honest; honorable; mild; [opposes to instdions and 
compulsory.] 13. Frank; civil ; pleasing; not harsh; aa, 
fair words. 14. Equitable; just; merited. 15. Libcral; 
not narrow; as, a fair support. 16. Plain; legible; as 
transcribed in a fair hand. 17. Free from stain or blem- 
ish; unspotted; untarnished.—18. In mercantile use, mid 
dling; medium; as, a fair demand, of a fair quality. 

FAIR, adv. 1. Openly; frankly; civilly; complaisantly. 2 
Candidly ; honestly; equitably. 3. Ha ; successful 
ly.—Shak. 4. On good terms.— T^ bid farr, s to be likely 
> to have a fair prospect.—Fair and square, just dealing ; 

onesty. 

FAIR, n. 1. Elliptically, a fair woman; a handsome female 
— The fair, the female sex. 2 Fairness; [obs.] 

FAIR, n. [Fr. foire; W. fair.) 1. A stated market in a par 
ticular town or city; a stated meeting of buycrs and sell 
ers for trade. 2. A meeting held by ladies for the sale o' 
fancy articles, &c., for charitable purposes: called, in En 

and, fancy fair. 

FAIR'-HAIRED’, a. Having fair hair. 

FAIR-HAND, a. Having a fair appearance.—Shkak. 

FAIR-SEEN-ING, a. Appearing fair.—Hemans. 

FAIR'-SPOK-EN Dc d a, Using fair speech; bland, 
civil; courteous ; plausible. 

FAIR'HOOD, 2. Fairness ; beauty.— Foz. 

FAIRING, n. A prescnt given at a fair.—Gay. 

FAIRTSH, a. Reasonnbly fair. —Cotgrare. 

FAIR'LY, adv. 1. Beautifully; handsomely; (little uscd.] 
2. Commodiously ; convenlently ; as, fairly situated. 3. 
Frankly; honestly; justly ; equitably; without disguise 
or fraud. 4. Openly ; ingenuoualy ; patol . 5. Candi 
6. Without perversion or violence. 7. Without blots ; 
plain letters; plainly; legibly. 8. Completely; without 
deficlence; as, fairly worn out. 9. Somy: gently.— Milton. 

FAIRNESS, n. 1. Clearness ; freedom irom spots or blcm- 
ishes; whiteness. 2. Clcarness; purity. 3. Freedom from 
stain or blemish; as, fairness of reputation. 4. Beauty; 
elegancc. 5. Frankness; candor; hence, honesty; ingen- 
uousness. 6. Openness; candor; freedom from disguise, 
insidiousness, or prevarication. 7. Equality of terms; 
qa: 8. Distinctness: frecdom from blots or obscurity. 

FAIRY, n. (G. fee; Fr. fée, féerie.] 1. A fay; an imaginary 
being or spirit, supposed to assume a human fonn, dance 
in meadows, steal infants, and play a varicty of pranks. 
2. An enchantress. 

FAIRY, a. 1. Belonging to fairies. 2. Given by fairies. 

FAIR’Y-LAND, n. The imaginary land or abode of fairies. 

FAIR'Y-LIKE, a. Imitating the manner of friries.—Shak. 

FAIR'Y-RINGS, 2. pl. Circles in ficlds, vulgarly su dto 
be caused by the dancing of fairies. One kind is about 
seven yards in diameter, surrounded by a bare path with 
green grass in the middle ; another kind, of different size, 
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FAIR'Y-STONE, n. A stone found in gravel pite ; echinite. 

FAITH, n. (W. fyz; Arm. feiz) 1. Belief; the assent of 
the mind to the truth of what is declared by another, rest- 
ing on his authority and veracity, without other evidence. 
2. The assent of the mind to the truth of a proposition ad- 
vanced by anothcr ; belief, on probable evidence.—3. In 
theology, the assent of tho mind or understanding to the 
truth of what God has revealcd.—4. Evangelical, justify- 
ing, or saving faith, is the assent of the mind to the truth 
of divine revelation, on the authority of God's testimony, 
«ccoinpanied with a cordial assont of the will, or approba- 
tion of the hcart ; confidence or trust in God. 5. ‘Tne ob- 
æct of belief; a doctrine or system of doctrines believed ; 
a system of revealed truths reccived by Christians.—Gal, 
ty 93. 6. The promises of God, or his truth and faithful- 
ness.— Rom, iiL, 3. 7. An open profession of gospel truth. 
ë. A persuasion or belief of the lawfulness of things indif- 
ferent—Rom., xiv. 22. 9. Faithfulness ; fidelity ; a strict 
adherence to duty and fulfillment of promises.—Milton. 
10. Word or honor pledged ; promise given ; fidelity. 11. 
&inccrity ; honesty; veracity ; faithfulness; as, to do a 
thing in good faith. 12 Credibility or truth; (unusual.] 

FAITH, exclam. A colloquial expression, meaning on my 
ath, in truth, verily. 

FAITH-BREACH, n. Breach of fidelity ; disloyalty ; perfi- 
dy.— Skak. 

*FAITH ED (füitht) a. Honest; sincere.—Shak. 

FAITHFUL, a. 1. Firm in adhercnce to the truth and to 
the duties of religion. 2. Firmly adhering to duty ; of truo 

fidelity ; loyal; true to allegiance, 3. Constant in the per- 
formance of dutics or services ; exact in attending to com- 
mands ; trusty. 4. Obscrvant of compacts, treaties, con- 
tracts, vows, or other engagements; true to one's word. 
9. True; exact; in conformity to the letter and spirit ; as, 
a faithful observance of directions. 6. True to the mar- 
Yinge covenant. 7. Conformable to truth. 8. Constant; 
not fickle, asa friend. 9. True; worthy of belief.—2 Tim. ü. 

FAITH'FUL-LY, adv. 1. In a faithful manner; with good 
faith. 2. With strict adherence to allegiance and duty. 
3. With strict observance of promises, vows, covenants, 
or duties; without failure of performance ; honestly ; ex- 
actly. 4. Sincerely ; kis Aus assurances; as,to prom- 
ise faithfully. 5. Honestly ; y; without defoct, fraud, 
trick, or ambicuity ; as, to represent faithfully. 6. Conf 
dently ; steadily.—Shak. 

FAITHFUL-NESS,n. 1. Fidelity ; loyalty ; firm adherence 
to allegiance and duty. 2. Truth; veracity, as of God. 3. 
Strict adherence tol usetone and to the duties of a sta- 
tion. 4. Strict performance of promises, vows, or cove- 
nants ; constancy in affection. 

FAITH'LESS, a. 1. Without belief in the revealed truths 
of religion ; uubelic 2. Not believing; not giving 
credit to. 3. Not adhering to allegiance or duty ; disloy- 
al; perfidious; treacherous, 4. Not true to a master or 
employer; neglectful; unfnithful. 5. Not true to the 
marriage covenant; false. 6. Not observant of promises. 
7. Deceptive.— Goldsmith. 

FAITH'LESS-LY, adv. In a faithless manner. 

FAITH’LESS-NESS, n. 1. Unbelief, as to revealed religion. 
2. Perfidy ; treachery; disloyalty. 3. Violation of prom- 
ises or covenants ; inconstancy ; unfaithfulness. 

tFalTOUR, n. [Norm] An evildoer; a scoundrel; a 
mean fellow.— ser. 

FAKE, n. (Scot. faik.] One of the circles or windings of a 
cable or hawser, as it lies in a coil; a single turn or coil. 
FA’KIR (faker), im. A Mohammedan monk or hermit 
Fi-QUIR’ (fá-keer), § in India; the same as dervise in Per- 

sia and Turkey. 

FAL-€ADE’, n. [L. falz.) A horse is said to mako a falcade 
when he throws himself on his haunches two or three 
times, as in very quick curvots; that is, a falcade is a bend- 
ing very low. 

FAL'CATE, 2a. [L./alcatus.] looked; bent like a sickle 

FAL'€A-TED, $ or sythe; an epithet applied to the new 
moon. 

FAL-€ATION, n. Crookedness; a bending in the form of 
a sickle.—Brown. 

* FAL'CHION (fawl'chun), n. [Fr.f suchon.] A short, crook- 
ed sword; a cimiter. 

FAL'CI-FORN, a. (L. falz and form] In the shape of a 
sickle; resembling a reaping-hook. 

* FAL'€ON (fawkn or falkon), n. (Fr. faucon.) 1. A hawk; 
but a y, a hawk trained to sport, as in falconry. 
The female alone, which is much the strongcst, was called 
a falcon, the male was called a tencel. Booth.—This term, 
in ornitkology, is applied to a division of the genus falco. 
2. A small cannon. 

FAL'€CON-GEN'TIL, n. A falcon when full feathered and 
complctely bred.— Booth. 

* FAL'CON-ER, n. (Fr. fauconnier.] A person who breeds 
and trains hawks for taking wild fowls. 
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T FALCON CY (faswk cry or i 

* FAL'CON- uwk'n-ry or fal'kon-ry), n. (Fr. fauconn 

1. The art of training hawke to the oA er hawking. 
2. The practice of taking wild fowls by means of hawka. 

FALD'AGE, n. (W. fald.] In England, a privilege which 
anciently several lords reserved to themeclvcs of setting 
up folds for sheep, in any fields within their manors. 

FALD'FEE, n. A ive or composition paid anciently by ten- 
ants for the privilege of faldage. 

t FALD'ING, n. A kind of coarse cloth.—Chaucer. 

FALD'IS-DO-RY, n. (Sax. fald and stow.—Ash.} Tho throne 
or seat of a bishop. (Not in use.] 

FALD'STOOL, n. A folding stool, or portable scat made to 
fold up in the manncr of a camp stool.—Formerly, a fald- 
stool was placed in the choir for the bishop when he offi- 
ciated in any but his own cathedral church.—G/oss. of 
Architect. 

FA-LERNI-AN, a. Pertaining to Falernus, in Italy. As a 
noun, the wine made in that territory. 

FALL, v. i; pret. fell; pp. fallen. (Sax. feallan ; G. fallen.) 
1. To drop trom a higher piedi to descond by the powor 
of gravity alone. 2 To drop from an crect posture; as, 
to fall st one's feet. 3. To disembogue ; to pass at the 
outlet; to flow out of its channel into a pond. lake, or sea, 
asariver. 4. To depart from the faith, or from rectitude ; 
to apostatize. 5. To die, particularly, by violence. 6. To 
come to an end suddenly; to vanish; to perish. 7. To 
be degraded; to sink into dierepute or disgrace; to be 
plunged into misery. 8. To decline in power, wealth, or 
glory ; to sink into weakness ; to be given up, overthrown, 
or ruined. 9. To pass into a worse state than the former ; 
to come. 10. To sink; to be lowered, as the tide. 11. 
To decrease; to be diminished in weight or value; as, 
prices fall. 12. To sink; not to amount to the full. 13. 
To be rejected; to sink into disrepute. 14. To decline 
from violence to calmness, from intensity to remissiun, as 
the wind. 15. To pass into a new state of body or mind ; 
to become ; as, to fall asleep, or in love. 16, To sink into 
an air of dejection, discontont, anger, sorrow, or shamo ; 
[applied to the countenance or lo 17. To happen; to 
befall; to como, ss fortune. 18. To light on ; to come by 
chance. 19. To come; to rush on; to assail, as fear. 20. 
To come; to arrive. 21. To come unexpectedly. 22 
To begin with haste, ardor, or vehemence ; to rush or 
hu to. 23. To passor be transferred by chance, lot, 
distribution, inheritance, or otherwise, as possession or 
property. 24. To become the property of; to belong or 
appertain to. 25. To be dropped or uttered carelessly. 
26. To sink; to languish; to become feeble or faint. 27. 
To be brought forth.— Mortimer. 28. To issue; to ter- 
minate. 

To fall aboard of, in seamen's language, to strike against, ns 
one vessel coming into collision with another.— To fall 
astern, in seamcn's language, to move or be driven back- 
ward; to recede.— To fall away. 1. To lose tlesh ; to be- 
come lean or emaciated ; to pine. 2. To renounce or de- 
sert allegiance ; to revolt or rebel. 3. To renounce or 
desert the faith ; to apostatize ; to sink into wickedness. 
4. To perish ; to be ruined; to be lost.—Addison. 5. To 
decline gradually ; to fade ; to languish, or become faint. 
Addison.—To fall back. 1. To recede ; to give way. 2. 
To fail of performing a promise or pos ; not to fulfill. 
— To fall calm, to cease to blow ; to become calm.— To fall 
down. 1. To prostrate one's self in worship. 2. Tosink; 
to come to the ground. 3. To bend or bow as a suppliant. 
4. To sail or pass toward the mouth of a river, or other 
outlet.— To fall foul, to attack; to make an assault.—To 
fall from. 1. To recede from ; to depart ; not to adhere 
to, as an agreement. 2 To depart from allegiance or 
2r to revolt.—To fall in. 1. To concur; to agree 
wi 2. To comply; to yield to. 3. To come in; to 

join; to enter, as a procession.— To fall in with, to meet, 

as a ship; also, to discover or come near, as land.— To 
all off. 1. To withdraw ; to separate; to be broken or 
etached, as fricndship. 2. To perish; to die away; as, 
words fall off thro disuse. 3. To apostatize ; to for- 
sake ; to withdraw from the faith, or from allegiance or 
ny 4. 'To forsake ; to abandon ; to desert; as, patrons 
of. 5. To ph as, apples all of from the trecs. 6. 

part 


A small cannon. 


f° depreciate ; to rom former excelicnce ; to be- 
come less valuable or interesting, as a periodical. 7. In 
scamen's language, to head to the leewnrd of the pod to 
which the hcad of the ship was before directed ; to v 
1. To begin suede zu eagerly. 


on; to descend on.— To fall out. 1. To quarrel ; to be 
to contend. 2. To happen; to 
uarrel fell out.—To fall over. 
rom one side to another. 2 
short, to be deficient; to faiL— To f 


i eagerly. 9. To apply one's self to—To fall 
es d Tr eb undcr, on within the limits of ; to be 
. subjected to. 2. To come under ; to become the subject 
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of, as to fall under notice. X To come within, to be 
ranged or reckoncd witb; as, to fall under this class.— 
To fell upon. 1. To attack. 2 To atteiipt; as, to fall 
YR philosophical disquisitions. 3. To rush against. 

FALL, v. & 1. To let fall; to drop; [obe] 2 To sink; to 
depress, as the voice. 3. To diminish; to leseen or low- 
er; [little weed.) 4. To bring forth; as, to fall lambs; 

litle used.) X To fell; to cut down; as, to fall a tree. 
{Provincial in England, and occasionally heard in America.) 

FALL, s. 1. The act of dropping or descending from a 
hicher to a lower place by gravity; descent. 2. The act 
of dropping or tuinbling from an erect posture. 3. Death; 
destruction; overthrow. 4. Ruin; destruction. 5. Down- 
fall; degradation; loss of greatness or office. 6. Declen- 
sion of greatness, power, or dominion; ruin. 7. Diminu- 
tion; decreaso of price or value; depreciation. 8. Decli- 
nation of sound; a sinking of tone; cadence. 9. Declivi- 
ty; the descent of land or a hill; a slope.— Bacon. 10. 
Descent of water; a cascade; a cataract; a rush of water 
down s steep place. 11. The outlet or discharge of a river 
or current of water into the ocean, or into a lake or pond. 
19. Extent of descent; the distance which any thing falls. 
13. The fall of the leaf; the season when leaves fall from 
trces; autumn; (provincial in England; still used in 
America.) 14. That which falls; a falling; as, a fall of 
rain. 15. The act of felling or cutting down. 16. Fall,or 
the fall, by way of distinction, the apostasy ; the act cf our 
first parents in eating the forbidden fruit; also, the apos- 
tasy of the rebellious angels.—17. Formerly, a kind of vail. 
Ben Jonson.— 18. In scamen's language, that part of a 
tackle to which the power is applied in hoisting.—19. In 
Great Britain, a term applied to several measures, linear, 
superficial, and solid. 

FAL-LA'CIOUS (fel-là'shus), a. [Fr. fallacteur.] 1. Weerkag 
a false appearance; producing error or mistake ; as, f: 
lacious reasoning. 2. Not well founded; producing dis. 
appointment; mocking expectation ; as, fallacious prom- 
ises.—SYN. Deceptive ; deceiving; misleading ; sophintic: 
al; ece puous; delusive ; elusory ; false ; ilusive ; de- 


cei 
PAL-LA'CIOUS-LY, adv. In a fallacious manner; deceit- 
d, sophistically ; with purpose or in a manner to de- 


ce ve. 

FAL-LA'CIOUS-NESS, n. Tendency to deceive or mis- 
lead ; inconclusiveness. 

FALLA-CY, n. (L. fallacia) 1. Decepuve or false appear- 
ance ; deceitfulness; that which misleads the eye or the 
mind. 2. Deception; mistake. Shak—33. In log ic, an ar- 
gument, or apparent argument, which professes to be de- 
cisive of the matter at issue, while in reality it is not— 


Brande. 

Patre Caw pore Duelo anemia 
ALL'EN (fawl'n), pp. ora. Dropped; descended; de - 
ed; decreased ; ruined. 5 EN 

t FAL'LEN-CY, n. Mistake. 

FALL'ER, n. One who falls. 

PAL-LI-BILT-TY, n. (It. fallibiltà.) L Liableness to de- 
ceive; the quality of being fallible ; uncertainty ; possi- 
bility of being erroneous. 2. Liableness to err or to be 
deceived in one's own judgment. 

FAL'LI-BLE, a. [It. fallibile] 1. Liable to fail or mistake ; 
that m OT or be deceived in judgment 2. Liable to 
error; t may deceive ; as, fallible Judgment 

FAL'LI-BLY, adv. Ina fallible manner.—/fuloet. 

FALL'ING, ppr. or a. Descending ; dropping; disembogu- 
Ig i apostatizing ; declining ; decreasing ; sinking; com- 


g. 

FALL'ING, In. An indenting or hollow; opposed to 

FALLING IN, § rising or prominence.— Falling away, 
apostasy.— Falli off departure from the line or course ; 
declension.—Falling down, prostration.—2 Mac. 

FALL'NG-SICK'NESS, n. The epilepsy. 

FALL'ING-STÀR, n. See SHOOTING-STAR. 

FALLING-STONE, n. A stone falling from the atmosphere ; 
a meteorite; an aerolite. 

FAL-LOPI-AN, a. (from Fallopius.] A term applied to two 
ducts arising from the womb, usually called tubes. 

FAL'LOW, a. [Sax falewe.] 1. Pale red, or pale yellow; 
as, a fallow deer. 2 Unsowed ; not tilled; left to rest 
after a year or more of tillage. 3 Left unsowed after 
plowing. 4. Unplowed; uncultivated Skak. 5. Unoc- 
cupied ; neglected ; fos) ? 

FAL'LOW, a. 1. Land that has lain a year or more untill- 
ed or unseeded. 2. The plowing or tiling of land, with- 
ont sowing it, for a season.—A green fallow, in England, 
is that where land is rendered mellow and clean from 
weeds by some green crop, as turnips, &c. 

I FALLOW, v. £ To fade; to become yellow. 

FAL'LOW, v. t. To plow, harrow, and break land without 
Gy it 

FAL'LOW-€ROP, n. The crop taken from fallowed ground. 


— ir. 
FAL'LOÓW-DEER, x. (Sax. falewe, pale yellow.) The cer- 
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vus dama, a kind of deer smaller than the stag, and moet 
common in England, whore it js ulmost domeeticated in 
the parks.—Partington. 

FAL'LOW-FINCH, n. A small bird, the wheat-eor. 

FAL'LOÓW ED, pp. Plowed and harrowed for a season, 
without being sown. 

FAL'LOW-ING, ppr. Plowing and harrowing land without 
sowing it. 

FAL'LOW.ING, n. The operation of plowing and harrow- 
ing land without sowing it. 

FAL'LOW-IST, n. One who favors the practice of fallow- 
ing land. [Unusual 

FAL'LOW-NESS, a. 
tion from bearing fruit.—Donne. 

1 FALS'A-RY, n. falsifier of evidonce.—Sheldon. 

FALSE, a. (L. falsus.) 1. Not true; not conformable to 
fact; expressing what is contrary to that which exists, is 
done, said, or thought; untrue. 2. Not well founded; 
unfounded. 3. Not true; not acco to the lawful 
standard ; as, false weights. 4. Substituted for another ; 
succedaneous; supposititious. 5. Counterfcit; forged ; 
not genuine, as coin. 6. Not solid or sound; deceiving 
expectations. 7. Not agreeable to rule QU Drope, 8. 
Not honest or just; not fair. 9. Not faithful or loyal; 
treacherous; perfidious; deceitful. 10. Unfaithful; in- 
constant. 11. Deceitful; treacherous; betraying secrets. 
12. Counterfeit; not genuine or real; as, a false diamond. 
13. Hypocritical; feigned; made or assumed for the pur- 
pose of deception.— False fre, a combustible composition 
used in vessels of war for making signals during the night 
—False imprisonment, the arrest and imprisonment of a 
person without warrant or cause, or contrary to law ; or 
the unlawful detention of a person in custody. 

FALSE, adv. Not truly; not honcstly ; falsely. 

1 FALSE, v. t. 1. To violate by failure of veracity ; to de 
ceive. 2. To defeat; to balk; to evade. 

FALSE-FACED,a. Hypocritical; deceitful.—SAak. 

fFALSE-HEAXRT, a. Hollow; treacherous; deceitful; 

FALSE-HEART'ED, rfidious. 

FALSE-HEART'ED-NESS, a. Perfidiousness; treachery. 

FALSE'-KEEL, n. The timber added below the main keel, 
to serve both as a defense and an aid in holding a better 
wind.— Brande. 

FALSE-ROOF, n. In architecture, that part between the 
calling of the upper floor and the covering of the roof.— 

t 


Gwilt. 

FALSE'HQOD (fawls'hyd), n. 1. Contrariety or inconformi 
ty to fact or truth. 2. Want of truth or veracity ; an un 
true assertion. 3. Want of honesty; treachery ; deceit 
fulness ; perfidy ; [see FALSENESss.] 4. Counterfeit; false 
appearance; imposture. Milon.—Srn. Untruth ; falsi 
ty; fiction ; fabrication; lie. 

FALSELY (fawlsly). adv. 1. Ina manner contrary to truth 
and fact; not truly. 2. Treacherously; perfidiously. 3. 
werd by mistake. 

FALSE'NESS (fawls‘nes), n. 1. Want of integrity and ve 
racity, either in principle or inact. 2. Duplicity; deceit; 
double dealing. 3. Unfaithfulness ; treachery ; perfidy ; 
traitorousness. 

FALSER, n. A deceiver. 

FAL-SETTE, aea. Literally, a false or artificial voice. 

FAI-SET"TO, $ at part of a person's voice which lies 
above its natural compass. 

FAL'SI €RI'MEN. [L.] The crime of forgery. 

FALST-FI-A-BLE, a. may be falsified, counterfeited, 
or corrupted. 

FALS-I-FI-CA TION, n. (Fr.) 1. The act of making false , 
a counterfeiting; the giving to a thing an appearance of 
something which it is not. 2 Confutation.—Broome. 

FALST.FI-CA-TOR, n. A falsifier.—Bp. Morton. 

FALST-FIED, pp. Counterfeited. 

FALS1-FI-ER, n. 1. One who counterfeita, or gives to & 
thing a deceptive appearance; or one who makes false 
coin. 2. One who invents falsehood; a liar. 3. One who 
proves a thing to be false. 

FALST-FY, v. t. (Fr. falsifer.) 1. To counterfeit; to forge; 
to make something false, or in imitation of that which is 
true. 2 To disprove ; to prove to be false; as, to falsify 
a prediction. 3. To violate; to break by falschood. 4. 
To show to be unsound, insufficient, or not proof; (not in 


use, 

FALSIFY, v. i To tell lies; to violate the truth. 

FALST-F¥-ING, ppr. Counterfeiting; forging; lying; prov- 

to be false ; violating. 

FALST.TY, n. [L./falsitas| 1. Contrariety or inconformity 
to truth ; the quality of being false. 2. Falsehood ; a lie, 
a false assertion ; [less proper.) 

FALTER, v. £ [Sp. falter.) 1. To hesitate, fail, or break in 
the utterance of words; to speak with a broken or trem 
bling utterance ; to stammer. 2. To fail, tremble, or yield 
in exertion; not to be firm and steady. 3. To fail in tho 
regular exercise of the understanding. —Locke. 

f FALTER, v.t. To sift —Mortimer. 


1 fallow state; barrenness; exemp- 
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FAL'TER-ING, ppr. or a. Hesienng speaking with a fee- 
ble, broken, trembling utterance; failing. 

FAL'TER-ING, n. Feebleness; deficiency. 

FAL'TER-ING-LY, adv. With hesitation; with a trembling, 
broken voice; with difficulty or feebleness. 

FALUN, n. [E] A French provincial namc for certain ter- 
tiary strata, abounding in shells, corresponding to the Nor- 
folk crag.— Lyell. 

FAME, x. (L. fama.] 1. Public report or rumor. 2. Fa- 
vorable report; report of good or great actions; report 
that exalts the character.—Syn. Notoriety; celebrity; re- 
nown ; reputation; credit; honor. 

FAME, v.t. To make famous.—Ben Jonson. 

FAME'-GIV-ING, a.  Bestowing fame. 

FiMED, a. Much talked of; renowned; celebrated ; dis- 
tinguished and exalted by favorable reports. 

FAME'LESS, a. Without renown.— Beaumont and Fletcher. 

FAMELESS.LY, adv. In a fameless manner. . 

FA-MILTAR (fa-mil'yar), a. (L. familiaris.] 1. Pertaining to 
a family; domestic.—Pope. 2 Accustomed by frequent 
converse; well acquainted with; intimate; close. 3 
Affable; not formal or distant; casy in conversation. 4. 
Well acquainted with; knowing by frequent use; as, fa- 
miliar with a book. 5. Well known; learned or well un- 
derstood by frequent use; as, a familiar book. 6. Un- 
ceremonious; free; unconstrained; easy. 7. Common; 
frequent and intimate. 8. Easy; unconstrained; not 
formal 9. Intimate in an unlawful degree.— Fumiliar 
spirit, a demon or evil spirit, supposed to attend at a call. 

FA-MIL'IAR, n. 1. An intimate; a close companion; one 
Jong acquainted. 2 A demon or evil spirit supposed to 
attend at a calL.—3. In the court of Inquisition, a person 
who assists in apprehending and imprisoning the accused. 

FA-MIL-IART.TY, «. 1. Intimate and frequent converse, or 
association in company. 2 Easiness of conversation; 
freedom from ceremony. 3. Intimate acquaintance; un- 
constrained intercourse. — SYN. Fellowship; intimacy ; 
affability. 

FA-MILTAR-TZE, v. t. 1. To make familiar or intimate ; to 
habituate ; to accustom ; to make well known, by practice 
or converse. 2. To make easy by practice or customary 
use, or by intercourse. 3. To bring down from a state 
of distant superiority.— Addison. 

FA-MIL'AR-IZ ED, pp. Accustomed; habituated; made fa- 
miliar; made easy by practice, custom, or use. 

FA-MIL'IAR-IZ-ING, ppr. Accustoming; making familiar ; 
rendering easy by practice, custom, or use. 

FA-MILTAR-LY, adv. 1. In a familiar manner; uncere- 
moniously; without constraint; without formality. 2. 
Commonly ; frequently; with the ease and unconcern 
that arise from long custom or acquaintance. 

FAMT.LISM, n. The tenets of the Familiste. 

FAMT-LIST, n. (from family} One belonging to the Family 
of Love, a sect in Queen abeth’s reign, much like the 
Roman Catholic Quietists. 

FAM-I-LIST1€, a. Pertaining to Familists.— Bazter. 
FA-MILLE. (Fr. en famille] In a family state; domestical- 
ly.—Swift. is word is never used without en before it.) 
FAMT-LY, n. (L., Sp. familia; Fr. famille] 1 The collective 
body of persons who live in one house, and under one head 
or manager ; a household, including parents, children, and 
servants. 2. Those who descend from one common pro- 

nitor; a tribe or race; kindred; lineage. 3. Course of 

escent; genealogy; line of ancestors.— Pope. 4. Honor- 
able descent; noble or respectable stock. 5. A collection 
or union of nations or states. E. Everett.—6. In popular 
language, an order, class, or genus of animals, or of other 
natural productions, having something in common, by 
which they are distinguished from others. 

FAM'INE, n. (Fr. famine] 1. Scarcity of food; dearth; a 
general want of provisions sufficient for the inhabitants of 
a country or besieged place. 2. Want; destitution. 

FAM'ISH, v. t. (Fr. affamer.] 1. To starve ; to kill or destroy 
with hunger. 2. To exhaust the strength of, by hunger or 
thirst; to distress with hunger. 3. To kill by deprivation 
or denial of any faig ney for life. 

FAMISH, v. i 1. To die of hunger. 2, To suffer extreme 
hunger or thirst; to be exhausted in strength, or to come 
near to perish, for want of food or drink. 3. To be dis- 
tressed with want; to come near to perish by destitution. 

FAMISHED (famisht), pp. or a. Starved; exhausted by 
want of sustenance. 

FAM'ISH-ING, ppr. or a. Starving; killing; perishing by 
want of food. 

FANISH-MENT, n. The pain of extreme hunger or thirst; 
extreme want of sustenance.— Hakewill. 

FFA-MOST.TY, n. Renown.— Die. 


2. To report. 


FAMOUS, a. (L. famosus.) 1. Celebrated in fame or public | 


report; much talked of and praised; distinguished in 
story. 
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FA'MOUSED, ae Renowned.—Shak. [An ill.formed word * 
FA'MOUS-LY, adv. With grcat ncs or x iter. Ü 
FA'MOU&-NESS, n. Renown; great fame; celebrity. 

t FAM'U-LATE, v. t. (L. famulor.] To scrve.—Cockerasm. 

FAN, n. (Sax. fann.] 1. An instrument used by ladies to 
agitate the air, and cool the face in warm weather. 2 
Something in the form of a woman's fun when spread. 3. 
An instrument for winnowing gram. 4. A small vanc or 
sail, used to keep the large sails of a wind-mill always in 
the direction of the wind. 5. Something by which the air 
is moved; a wing.—Dryden. 6. An instrument to raise 
the fire or flame; as, a fan to inflame love. 

FAN, v. t. 1. To cool and refresh, by moving the alr with a 
fan; to blow the air on the face with a fan. 9. To vente 
late; to blow on; to affect by air put in motion. 3. To 
move as with a fan; as, “the air, fanned with plumes."— 
Milton, 4. To winnow; to ventilate; to separate chaff 
from grum. and drive it away by a current of air. 

FAN'-LIGHT, n. A window in form of an open fan. 

FAN'-LIKE, a. Resembling a fan.— Kirby. 

FA-NATIE, — a, [L.fanaticus.] Wild and extravagant in 

FA-NATI€-AL, j opinions, particularly in religious opin- 
inr excessively enthusiastic; possessed by a kind of 
phrersy. 

FA-NAT'IC, n. A person affected by excessive enthusiasm, 
particularly on religious subjects; one who indulges wild 
and extravagant notions of religion—Syn. Enthusiast 
visionary. 

FA-NAT'IC-AL-LY, adv. With wild enthusiasm. 

FA-NATI€-AL-NESS, n. Fanaticism. 

FA-NATI-CISM, n. Excessive enthusiasm; wild and es. 
trav t notions of religion ; religious phrensy. 

FA-NATI-CIZE, v. . To make fanatic. 

FA-NATT-CIZ ED, pp. Rendered fanatic. 

FA-NATT-CIZ-ING, ppr. Rendering fanatic. 

FAN'CIED, pp. or a. Imagined; conceived; liked. 

FAN'CI-ER, n. One who fancies. This word often occurs 
in composition ; as, bird-fancier, dog-fancier, rose-fancier, 
&c., denoting one who has a taste for the things specified, 
and who keeps them for sale. 

FAN'CI-FUL, a. 1. Guided by the imagination rather than 
by reason and experience ; subject to the influence of fan- 
cy; [applied to persons.] 2. Dictated by the Vua imaHon: 
full of wild images; [applied to things.]—SvN. Imagine 
tive, ideal; apa =n A capricious; chimerical; whim- 
sical ; fantastical ; d. 

FAN'CI-FYL-LY, adv. 1. In a fanciful manner; wildly, 
whimsically. 2. According to fancy. 

FAN'CI-FUL-NESS, n. L The quality of being fanciful, or 
influenced by the imagination rather than by reason and 
experience ; the habit of following ire fi [applied to per- 
sons.) 2. The quality of being dictated by imagination 
Tez: to things.) 

FAN'CY, n. [L. phantasia.) 1 The faculty by which the 
mind forms images or representations of things at pleas- 
ure, It is often used as synonymous with imagination; 
but imagination is rather the power of combining and 
modifying our conceptions. 2. An opinion or notion. 3 
Taste ; conception. 4. Image ; conception ; thought ; idea. 
9. Inclination; liking. 6. Love.—Skak. 7. Caprice; hu- 
mor; whim; conceit. 8. False notion. 9. Something 
that pleases or entertains without real use or value—Fan- 
cy stocks, among brokers, stocks which, having no deter- 
minate value from any fixed probable income, fluctuate in 
price according to the fancy of speculators.— The fancy, a 
cant name for spo characters. 

FANCY, v.i Toi ; to figure to one's self; to be- 
lieve or suppose without proof. 

FAN'CY, v. t. 1. To form a conception of; to portray in tho 
mind; to imagine. 2. To like; to be pleased with, par- 
ticularly on account of external appearance or manners. 

FAN'CY-BALL, n. A ball at which persons appear in fan- 
cy dresses, imitations of antique costumes, &c. 

FAN'CY-FRAMED, a. Created by the fancy. 

FAN'CY-FREE, a. Free from the power of love.—Shak. 

FAN'CY-MOÓN"GER (-mung'ger), n. One who deals in tricks 
of imagination —Shak. 

FAN'CY-SI€K, a. One whose imagination is unsound, or 
whose distemper is in his own mind. 

FAN'CY-ING, ppr. Imagining; conceiving ; liking. 

t FAND, old pret. of arare vet 

FAN-DAN*GO, n. [Sp.] A Are dance 

em f. (L. dinem] E temple; ^ place nc to 

igion; a church.—Pope. [Used in poetry. 
[Fr] A flourish of trumpets, as in coming 
into the lists, £c. 


* FANTA-RON, n. (Fr. fanfaron.] A bully; a hector; & 
swaggerer ; an empty boaster; a vain pretender. 


f ! FAN-FAR-ON-ADE', n. A swaggering; vain boasting; os 
2. Distinguished or notorious; ín a bad sense; as, | 


tentation; a bluster.— Sw 


a famous robber.—Syn. Noted; remarkable; signal; con- ' t FANG, v. t. (Sax. p^r To catch; to scize; to lay 


spicuous ; renowned; illustrious; eminent; excellent; 
transcendent, 


hold; to gr 
' FANG, n. (Sax. fang.) 


: .— Shak. 
f e The tusk of a boar or other ant 
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inm, by which the prey ia seized and held; a pointed 
tooth. 2 A claw or talon. 3. Any shoot or other thing, 
by which hold is takcn.— Erelyn. 

FANGED (faned), a. Furnished with fangs, tusks, or some- 
thing long and poizted.—Stak. 

IFAN GLE (fanggl) n. (from Sax. fengan.) A new at 
tempt; a triding scheme. 

FAN GLED (feng’gld), a. Pro 
hence, gaudy; showy; vainly decorated. 
except with mew. See NRW-FANGLED.] 

FANGLESS,e. llaving uo fangs or tusks; toothless. 

FAN"GOT, n. A quantity of wares, as raw silk, &c., from 
one to two bundred weight and three quarters. 

FAN ION (fan'yun), n. (Fr.) In armies, a small fag carried 
with the qe.— Encyc. 

FANNED, pp. Blown with a fan; winnowed; ventilated. 

FANNEL, à n. (Fr. fanon.) A sort ofornament like a scarf, 

FANON, worn about the left arm of a Roman Catho- 
lic priest when he officiates. 

FANNER, n. 1. One who fans. 2. A contrivance for pro- 
ducing a current of air, as in a window, &ce. 

FANNING, Blowing; ventilating. 

FAN'NING-MA-CHYINE', im. A machine for cleansing sceds 

FAN’NING-MILL, $ from chaff, husks, dirt, &c. 

FAN-TA’SI-A (fan-tà'ze-a), n. [It. fancy.) A fanciful air in 
music, not restricted to the laws of composition. 
FAN'TA.SIED (-sid), a. Filled with fancies or imagina- 
tions; whimsical.. Skak. 

FAN'TASM (fan'tazm), s. (Gr. $avracpa. Usually written 
pha»tasm.] That which appears to the imagination; a 
{oomi something not real, 

FAN-TASTIE, la. AF. fantastique) 1. Fanciful; pro- 

FAN-TAS'TI€-AL, § duced or existing only in imagina- 
tion; imaginary ; not real; chimerical 2. Having the na- 
ture of a phantom; apparent only. Shak.—3. Unsteady ; 
trregular.— Prior. 4. Whimsical; capricious; fanciful; in- 
dulging the v s of imagination. 5. Whimsical; odd. 

FAN-TAS'TIO, n. A whimsical person.—Dr. Jackson. 

FAN-TASTI€-AL-LY, adv. 1. By the power of imagina- 
tion. 2. In a fantastic manner; capriciously; unsteadily. 
3. Whimsically ; in compliance with fancy.—Grew. 

FAN-TAS'TI€-AL-NESS, ». Compliance with fancy; hu- 
morousness; whimsicalness; caprice. 

FASTASTIELY, adv. Irretionally ; whimsically. — Ben 

onson. 

FAN-TAS'TIC-NESS. The same as fantasticalness. 

FAN'TA-SY, n. and v. Now written fancy, which see. 

FAN-TOC-CT'NI (fan-to-ché‘ne). (I.] Dramatic represent- 
ations in which puppets are substituted in the scene for 
human performers.— Brande. 

FANTOM, n. (Fr. fantóme.) Something that appears to the 
imagination; also, a spectre; a ghost; an apparition. It 
is generally written ntom. 

FAN'TOM-6ORN, n. Lank or light corn.—Grose. (North 
of England. 

tFAP, a. Fuddled.— SAak. 

FÁ-QUIR'. See FAKIR. 

FAR, a. (Sax. feor, fior, or frr] 1. Distant, in any direction ; 
separated by a wide space irom the place where one is, 
or from any given place remote.—2. Figuratirely, remote 
from purpose; contrary to design or wishes. 3. Remote 
in affection or obedience; at enmity with: alienated — 
Psalm \xxiii., 27; [in a spiritual sense.) 4. More or most 
distant of the two; as, the far side or a yoke of cattle. 

FAR, adv. 1. To a great extent or distance of space. 2. 
Figuratively, distantly in time from any point; remotely. 
—J. In interrogatories, to what distance or extent. 4. In 
great part. 5. In a great proportion; by many degrees; 
very much. 6. To a certain point, degree or distance ; as, 
good as far as it goes.—By far, in a great degree; very 
much.— From far, from a great distance ; from a remote 
place.— Fur from, at a great distance.—Far of. 1. Ata 
great distance; as, to be far off. 92. To a great distance; 
as, to go far of.—3. In a spiritual sensc, e5enated; at en- 
mity ; in a state of ignorance and alienation.— Far other, 
very different. 

FAR, n. [ax fem fears.) The young of swine; or a lit 

pigs.—Tusser. ( L] 

( FAR-A-BOUT', n. A going out of the way.— Fuller. 

PAR'-BEAM'ING, a. Sending beama to a distance.— Cow- 


PÍR-BROUGHT Cbrawt) a. Brought from far. 
FAR'C€ÁST, a. Cast to a far distance.—More. 
FAR-EX-TENDED, a. Extended to a great distance.— 
Colerid gc. 
FAR'-FAMED,a. Widely celebrated.— Pope. 
FAR'-FETCH, n. A deeply-laid stratagem. [Little used.) 
FAR-FETCHED (-fetcht), a. 1. Brought from a remote 
place. 2. Studiously sought; not easily or naturally de- 
uced or introduced; forced; strained. (Fam-FET, the 
same, is not used.) 
FÁR-GLXNC'ING, a. Glancing to a great distance. 
FAR'-LOOK'ING, a. Looking to a great distance.— Allen. 


, begun, new-made ; 
$ E [Seldom used, 
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2 FAR 
FXR-PIZRC'ING, a. Striking or penetroting a grcat way 


—Pope. 

FAR-KE-SOUND'NG, a. Resounding to a grent distance. 

FAR-ROLING, a Ruling to a great extent of country. 

FAR-SEE'TING, a Seeing to n great distance. Š 

FAR-SHOOTING,a. Shooting to a great distance.— Dryden 

FAR-SIGMT'ED, a. Sccing to a great distance. 

FXAR'-SIGIIT'ED-NESS, n. The power of sccing far. 

FAR-STRETCH ED (-stretcht), a. Stretched fur. 

FAR'ANT-LY, a. 1. Orderly; decent; respectable. [Cra 
ven dialect.) 2. Comely; dsoine.—Ray; (not used.) 

FARCE (fürs), v. t. (L. farcio; Fr. farcir.) 1. To stu; to 
fill with forced meat. 2. To extend; to swell out. [A 
word little used.) 

FARCE (fürs), n. (Fr. farcer, to stuff.) Literally, that which 
is stuffed out with strong seasoning; hence, a short play, 
in which ridiculous qualities and actions nre greatly exag. 

crated, for the purpose of exciting laughter.— Smart. 

FAR'CI-CEAL, a. 1. Belonging to a farce; appropriated to 
farce. 2. Droll; ludicrous; ridiculous. 3. Illusory; do 
ceptive, 

FXR'CI-CAL-LY, ado. 
ludicrously. 

FAR'CI-CAL-NESS, 2. State of being farcical or ludicrous. 

t FÁR'CI-LITE, n. Pudding-stone.— Kirwan. 

FXR'CIN, } n. In farriery, a disease of thc absorbents affoct- 

FAR'CY, j ing tho skin and its blood-vessels; allied to the 
Rlanders. 

FAR'CING, n. Stuffing composed of forced meat 
FAR€'TATE, a. [L. farctus] ln botany, stutfcd ; crammed, 
or full; without vacuities: opposed to tubular or hollow. 

t FARD, v. t. (Fr.]. To paint. —SAenstone. 

FAR'DEL, m. (It. far ; Fr. fardeau.) A bundle or little 
pack.— Skak. 

FAR DEL, v. .. To make up in bundles.— Fuller. 

FAR'DING-BAG, n. The first stomach of a cow or other 
ruminating animal, where green food lies till it is chewed 
over again.--Gardner. 

FARE, v. i. (Sax. and Goth. faran.) 1. To go; to pass; to 
move forward ; to travel—Milton ; [not in common use.) 
2. To be in any state, good or bad; to be attended with 
any circumstances or train of events, fortunate or unfor- 
tunate. 3. To feed; to be entertained. 4. To proceed in 
a train of consequences, good or bad.— Milton. 5. To hap- 
pen well or ill: with ít, impersonally. 

FARE, n. 1. The price of passage or going; the sum paid 
or due, for conveying a person by land or water. 2. Food; 

rovisions of the table. 3. The person conveyed in a ve 
icle— Drummond ; [not used in the United States.) I 

* FARE-WELL'. A compound of fare, in the imperative, 
and well, Go well; original! applied to a person depart- 
ing, but, by custom, now applied both to those who depart 
and those who remain. It expresses a kind wish, a wish 
of happiness to tbose who leave or those who are left. 
The verb and adverb are often separated by the pronoun ; 
as, fare you well. Somctimes it is only an expression of 
scparation ; as, farewell, ye groves. 

* FARE-WELL', n. 1. A wish of happiness or welfare at 
parting; the pone compliment. 2. Leave; act of de 


arture.— Shak. 

FA-RINA, n. [L. farina.) 1. In botany, the pollen, fine dust, 
or powder contained in the anthers of plants, and whicb 
is supposed to fall on the stigma, and fructify the plant. 
2. The flour of any species of corn, or starchy root, such 
as the potato, &c. Ure.—3. In chemistry, starch or fecula, 
one of the proximate principles of vegetables. 

FAR-I-NA'CEOUS, a. 1. Consisting or made of meal or 
flour, as food. 2. Containing meal; yielding farina, or 
flour, as sceds. 3. Like meal; mealy; pertaining to meal; 
as, a farinaceous smell. 

FAR'I-NOSE, a. In natural history, mealy; covered with a 
sort of white, scurfy substance. 

FARM. z. [Sax. farma, fearm, or feorm.) 1. In Great Brit 
ain, a tract of fand leased on rent reserved; ground let ta 
a tenant on condition of his paying a certain eum, annual 
ly or otherwise, for the use of it—2. In the United States, 
a portion or tract of land, i oie] Be gari of grass-land, 
meadow. pasture, tillage, and wood-land, cultivated by one 
man, and usually owned by him in fee. 3. The state ol 
land leased on rent reserved; a lease.— ser. 

FARM, v.4 1. To lease, as land, on rent reserved; to lei 
to a tenant on condition of paying rent; [not used in Amer 
ica.) 92. To take at a certain rent or rate; [not used ín 
America) 3. To lease or let, as taxes, impost, or other 
duties, at a certain sum or rate per cent. 4. To take or 
hire for a certain rate per cent, 5. To cultivate land. To 
arm let, or let to farm, is to leasc on rent. 

FAÁRM'-HOUSE, n. A house attached to a farm, and for the 
residence of a farmer. 

FXRM’-OF-FICE, n. Farm-offces are the outbuildings per 
taining to a fhrm. 

FARM’-YARD,2. The yard or inclosure attached to a barn 
or the inclosure surrounded by the farm buildings. 


In a manner suited to farce ; hence, 
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FARNM'A-BLE, a. That may be farmed.— Sherwood. 
FARMED, pp. Leased on rent; lct out at a certain rate or 


rice. 

FARMER, n. 1. In Great Britain, a tenant; a lessce ; one 
who hires and cultivatcs a farm; a cultivator of lcased 
ground. The term is also now applied to one who culti- 
vates his own land. 2. One who takes taxes, customs, CX- 
cisc, or other dutics, to collect for a certain rate per cent. 
—J3. In the United States, one who cultivates a farm; a 
husbandman, whcther a tenant or the proprietor.—4. In 
mining. thc lord of the ficld, or one who farms the lot and 
cope of the kin 

FXRM'ER-OdEN'ER-AL, n. One to whom the right of levy- 
ing ccrtain taxes in a particular district was farmed out, 
under the French monarchy, for a given sum paid down. 
—Encyr, Am. è 

FARM'ER.Y, n. The buildings and yards necessary for car- 

ing on the business of a furm.— Brande. 

FARMING, ppr. or a. 1. Letting or leasing land on rent re- 
served, or duties and imposts at a ce rate per cent. 
2. Taking on lease. 3. Cultivating land; carrying on the 
business of agriculture. 

FARMING, n. The business of cultivating land. 

FAR'MOST, a. Most distant or remotc.— Dryden. 

FAR'NESS, n. Distance; rcmoteness.—Carew. 

FARO, n. A game at cards, in which persons play against 
the bank belonging to the proprietor of the establishment. 
Originally written pharaon. 

FiR‘O-BANK, m. A bank or cstablishment against which 
persons play at the game of faro.— Hoole. 

FAR-RAG'IN-OUS, a. [L. farrago.] Formed of various ma- 
terials; mixed.— Kirwan. 

FAR-RA‘GO, n. (L.] A mass composed of various materi- 
als confusedly mixed; a medley. 

FARRAND, it Manner; custon:, numor.—Grose. Lo- 

FA'RAND, cal.) 

FAR-RE-ATION Sce CONFARREATION. = 

FAR'RLER, m. (Fr. ferrant; It. ferraio.) 1. A shoer of 
horses; a smith who shoes horses. 2. One who profess- 
es to cure the diseases of horses. 

FAR'RI-ER, v. i. To practice as a farrier. 

FAR'RI-ER-Y, n. The art of preventing, curing, or mitiga- 
ting the discases of horsesand cattle. Now called the cat 


erinary art. 

FARROW, n. [Sax. feark, Jarh) A litter of pigs. 

FARROW, v.t. or i To bring forth pigs.—7 usser. 

FAR'ROW, a. [D. raare; “een vaare koe,” a dry cow.) A 
cow is eo called when she fails to produce a calf for that 

ear.— Forby. [New England.) 

FARTHER, a. comp. (Sax. forther, from forth. Further is 
the better spelling.) 1. More remote; more distant than 
something else. 2. Longer; tending to a greater distance. 

FARTHER, adv. 1. At or to a greater distance; more re- 
motely; beyond. 2. Moreover; by way of progression in 
a subject. 

FARTHER, v. t. To promote; to help forward. [Rare.) 

t FARHER-ANCE, n. A helping forward; promotion. 

FAR"FHER-MORE, ad». Besides; moreover. (Little used.) 
Instead of the last three words, we now use furtherance, 
furthermore, further, which see. 

FARTHEST, a. superl (Sax. feorrcst. See FURTHEST.) 
Most distant or remote. 

FAR'FHEST, ade. At or to the greatest distance. See FUR- 

.] 1. The fourth of a pen- 


THEST. 

FAR"FHING, n. (Sax. feorthu 
ny; a small copper coin of Great Britain. 2. Farthings, 
in the plural, copper coin. 3. Very small price or value; 
as, not to be worth a farthing. 4. A division of land, equal 
to thirty acres; [obs.) 

FXAR'"PHIN"GALE, n. A hoop petticoat; or circles of hoops, 
formed of whalebone, used to extend the peiticoat. 

FAR"FHINGS-WOÓRTH (-wurth), n. As much asis sold for 
a farthing.— Arbuthnot. 

FASCES n. pl. [L./fascis.] In Roman antiquity, a bundle 
of rods, bound round the helve of an ax, and borne before 
the Roman magistrates as a badge of their authority. 

FAS'CI-A (fash'e-a) n.; pl. Fasc. (L.] 1. A band, sash, 
or fille. —1n architecture, any flat member with a smal! 
p s Also, in brick buildings, the jutting of the 

ricks bcyond the windows.—9. In astronomy, the belt of 
a planet.—3. 1n surgery, a bandage, roller, or ligature.—4. 
In anatomy, a thin, tendinous covering, which surrounds 
thc musclcs of the limbs, and binds them in their places. 

FAS'CIAL (fash‘e-al), a. Belonging to the fasces. 


FAS'CI-À-TED (fash'e-à-ted), a. Bound with a fillet, sash, or ' 


anda 

FAS.CIATION (fash.e-&'shun), n. The act or manner of 
binding up diseased parts; bandage. 

FAS'CI-ELE, n. (L. fasciculus.) In botany, an aggregate or 
cluster of fastigiate flowers, whose foot.stalks or pedun- 
a spring irregularly from several points at the top of the 

n . 


FAS-CIC'U-LAR, a. [L. fascicularis.] United in a bundle. 
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FAS-CI€'U-LAR-LY, ado. In the form o 

FAS-CIC'U-LATE, aes 

FAS CICU.LA-TED, L Growing in bundlcs or bunches 

FASCI-€L ED, from the s2me point. 

FAS-€I€'E-LTTE, n. A variety of fibrous hornblende. 

FAS-CIC'U-LUS, n. [L.] A litde bundle; a fuscicle; a dt 
vision of a book ; a nosegay. 

FAS'CI-NATE, v. t. [L. fascino.) 1. To operate on by scame 
powerful or irresistible influence. 2 To excite and allure 
irresistibly or powerfully.—SvN. To charm; enrapture, 
captivate ; enchant; bewitch. 

FAS'CI-NA-TED, pp.ora. Bewitched ; enchanted; charmed. 

FAS'CI-NA-TING, ppr. or a. Bewitching; enchanting 
charming ; captivating, 

FAS-CI-NA'TION, n. The act of bewitching or enchanting; 
enchantment; witchcraft; a powerful or irresistible in- 
fluence on the affections or passions; unseen, inexplicable 

FASCINE ificat 

CYNE’, n. [Fr.] In fortification, a f & bundle of 
rods or Aen HUN of TA Ne 

FAS'CI-NOUS, a. Caused or acting by witchcraft.— Harve; 

FI v. t. [Old Fr. fascher.] To vex; to tcase.—JFalte 


tt. 

FASHION (fash'un), n. (Fr. façon.) 1. The make or form 
of any thing; tho state of any thíng with regard to its ex- 
ternal appearance; shape; as,to have the fashion of a 
man. 2. Form; model to be imitated; pattern.—2 Kings, 
xvi. 10. 3. The form of a garment; the cut or shape of 
clothes. 4. The prevailing mode of dress or ornament. 
5. Manner; sort; way; inode; [applied to actions or behav- 
ior.) 6. Custom; prevailing mode or practice. 7. Gen- 
teel life or good breeding; as, a lady of Jashion. 8. Any 
thing worn; [obs.] 9. Genteel company. 10. Workman- 
ship.— Ocerbury. 

FASHION (fash’un), v. t. (Fr. façonner.) 1. To form; to 
give shape or figure to; to mold; to shape. 2. To fit; to 
adapt; to accommodate: with to.—Spenser. 3. To make 
according to the rule prescribed by custom.—Locke. 4. 
To forge or counterfeit; [obs.] 

FASHTON-MON’GER (fash'un-mung'ger), n. One who stud- 
ics the fashion ; a fop. 

FASHTON-MOÓN'GER-ING, a. Behaving like a fashion-mon- 


IE UE 

FASHION-PIE-CES. In ships, the hindermost timbers, 
which form the shape of the stern.— Mar. Dict. 

FASHION-A-BLE, a. 1. Made according to the prevailing 
form or mode. 2 Established by custom or use; cure 
rent; prevailing at a particular time. 3. Observant of the 
fashion or customary mode; dressing or behaving accord- 
ing to the prevailing fashion. 4. Genteel; well bred. 

FASHION-A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of bcing fashiona- 
ble; modish elegance; such appearance as is according to 
the prevailing custom. 

FASH'ION-A-BLY, adv. In a manner according to fashion, 
custom, or prevailing practice. 

FASHIONED, pp. Made; formed; shaped; adapted. 

FASH'ION.ER, n. One who forms or gives shape to. 

FASHTON-ING, ppr. Forming; shaping; fitting; adapting 

FASH'ION-IST, n. An obsequious follower of fashions. 

FASHTON.LESS, a. Having no fashion. 

FAS'SA-ITE, n. (from Fassa.) A variety of pyroxene. 

FAST, a. mar: fast, fest), L Literally, set or pressed close} 
hence, close; tight. Firm ; immovable. 3. Close; 
strong; as, fast places.—Spenser. 4. Firmly fixed; closely 
adhering. 5. Close, as slecp; deep; sound. 6. Firm in 
adherence.— Fast and loose, variable ; inconstant; as, to 

lay fast and loose. i 

rist, adv. Firmly; immovably.—Fast by, or fast beside, 
close or near to. 

FAST, a. [W. fést.) Swift; moving rapidly; quick in mo 


tion. 

FAST, adv. Swiftly; rapidly; with quick steps. 

FAST, v. i. (Sax. festan.] 1. To abstain from food beyond 
the usual time ; to omit to take the usual meals for a time. 
2. To abstain from food voluntarily. 3. To abstain from 
food partially, or from particular kinds of food; as, the 
Roman Catholics fast in Lent. 

FAST, n. 1. Abstinence from food; properly, a total abeti- 
nence, but it is used also for an abstinence from Ue 
lar kinds of food for a certain time. 2. Voluntary abst} 
nence from food, as a religious mortification or humilia- 
tion. 3. The time of fasting, whether a day, wcck, or long 
er time. fas- 

FAST, n. That which fastens or holds; the rope which 
tens a vessel to a wharf, £c. à ed. 

FXST-DàAY,». The day on which fasting is obecrrec-— _ 

FiST-HAND-ED, a. Close-handed; covetous ; close-Geted, 
avaricious.— Bacon. 

FAST-RE-CEDING, a Receding rapidly — Wordsworth. 
4ST-SINK‘ING, a. idly sinking. 

FASTEN (fas‘n), v. t. (Sax. jfestnian.) 1. To fx firmly 
to make fast or close. 2. To lock, bolt, or bar; to sal ebb 
3. To hold together; to cement or to link; to unito c 
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To fix; to impress.—shab, 6. To lay on with strength. 
Dryden.—5vN. To fix; cement; stick; link; attach ; af- 
fix; annex. 

FISTEN, eG To fasten on, is to fix one's self; to seize 
and hold on; to clinch 

SESTENED (fürnd), pp. Made firm or fast; impressed. 

FISTEN.ER, r. One who makes fast or firm. 

FASTEN-ING, ppr. Making fast. 

FXSTEN-ING, a. Any thing that binds and makes fast; 
or that which is intended for that purpose. 

FASTER, a. 1. Morc rapid; swifter. 2 adv. More rapidly. 

FASTER, w. One who abstains trom food. 

FASTEST, a. 1. Most rapid; swiftest. 2. adv. Most swiftly. 

FAS'TI, n. [L.] 1. The Roman calendar, which gave the 
days for festivals, courts, &c., corresponding to a modern 
almanac.—2 The fasti anna'les were historical records.— 
Smith's Dict. 

t FAS-TID-LOST-TY, n. Fastidiousncss.—Swift. 

FAS-TIDT-OUS, a. (L. fastidiosus.) 1. Disdainful; squeam- 
ish; delicate to a fault, ei meni en to please; 

ied to persons or minds. Squeamish; rejecting 
um is common or not very nice; sulted with difficulty ; 
dainty ; [applied to the appetite.) 

FAS-TID1-OUS-LY, ade. Disdainfully ; squeamishly ; con- 
temptuously. 

FAS-TIDT.OUS-NESS, s. Disdainfulness; contemptuous- 
ness; squeainishness of mind, taste, or Rp pepe. 

FAS-TIGT-ATE, 2a. (L. fastigíatus) 1. In botany, a fas- 

FAS-TIGT-A-TED, $ tigiate stem is one whose branches 
are of an equal height. Peduncles are fastigiate when 
they elevate the fructifications in a bunch, so as to be 
equally high. 2 Roofed ; narrowcd to the top. 

FAS-FIGT-UM, n. [L.] The summit, apex, or ridge of a 
house or pediment.— Elmes. 

FXST'ING, ppr. Abstaining from food. 

FASTING, x. The act of abstaining from food. 

FAST'ING-DAY, n. A day of fasting; a fast-day. 

FASTLY, adv. Firmly; surely. 

FASTNESS, n. (Sax. festenesse.] 1. The state of being fast 
and firm; firm adherence. 2. Strength; security. 3. A 
strong-hold ; a fortress or fort; a place fortified; a castle. 
4. Closeness ; couciseness of style; [obs.] 

FASTU-OUS, a. [L. fastuosus.) Proud; haughty; disdain- 
FAT. e. (Sens fer] 1. Fleshy; pl ulent 2 
; 6€. (Sax. fet, fett. . Fleshy; plump; co ent. 
Coarse ; ten 3. Bulls tear an id; un- 
teachable. —7sa., vi, 10. 4. Rich; wealthy; aflluent.— 
Sowtk. 5. Rich; producing a large income; as, a fat sala- 

. 6. Rich; fertile; nourishing, as scil or pasture. 7. 
Abounding in spiritual grace and comfort. Ps. xciL—8. 
Among printers, a page having many blank spaces or lines 
is called fat. 

FAT, n. 1. An oily, concrete substance, deposited under 
the skin and in various other parts of animal bodies. 2. 
Figuratively, the best or richest productions; as, to live 
on the fat of the land. 

AT, v. L To make fat; to fatten; to make plump and 
fleshy with abundant food. 

FAT, v.i To grow fat, plump, and fleshy. 

FAT, ln. (Sax. fet, fat, fet; D. oat] A large tub, cistern, or 

VAT,$ vessel used for various purposes, as by brewera, 
to run their wort in; by tanners, for holding their bark 
and hides, &c. 

FAT, n. A measure of capacity, differing in different com- 
moditica, 

FAT-BRAINED, a. Dull of apprehension.— Skak. 

FAT-KID-NEYED, a. Fat; gross—Skak. [Used in con- 


tempt. 

FAT WIT.TED, a. Heavy; dull; stupid.—SAak. 

FATAL, a. (L. fatalis.) 1. Proceeding from fate or destiny ; 
necessary ; inevitable; (little used.) 2. Appointed by fate 
or destiny ; (little used.) 3 Causing death or destruction ; 
deadly; mortal, as a discase. 4. Destructive; calamitous, 
as an event. 

FA'TAL-18M, n. The doctrine that all things are subject to 
fate, or that they take place by inevitable necessity. 

FA'TAL-IST, n. One who maintains that all things happen 
by inevitable necessity.— Watts. 

FA-TAL1-TY, n. [Er freer 1. A fixed, unalterable course 
of things, independent of God or any controlling cause; 
an invincible necessity existing in things themsclves; a 
doctrine of the Stoics. 2. Decree of fate. 3. Tendency 
to danger, or to some grcat or hazardous event.— Brown. 
4. Mortality. 

FA'TAL-LY, adv. 1. By a decree of fate or destiny; by in- 
evitable necessity or detcrmination.— Bentley. 9. Mortal- 
ly; destructively ; in death or ruin. 

FA'TAL-NESS, m. invincible necessity. 

FA'TA MOR-GA'NA, n. [It] An optical illusion at Reggio, 
on the Straits of Messina, in Jtaly, in which, by atmospher- 
ic refraction, multiplied images of objects on the coast 
around appear in the air over the sca.—Prande. 
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ty in any way. 4 To affix or conjoin; [not common.] 5. | FATE, w. (L. faium.] 
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1. Primarily, a decree or wort! pro- 
nounced by God. Hence, inevitablo necessity: destiny 
depending on a superior cause, and uncontrollabic. 9 
Event predetermined ; as, disappointment is our fate. 3 
Final event; death; destruction. --- Pope. 4. Cause of 
death; as. feathered fates, i e, arrows. Dryden.—SvN 
Destiny; doom; lot; fortune; chancc. 

FAT'ED, a. 1. Decrced fate; doomed ; destined. 9 
Modeled or regulated by fate. 3. Endued with any qual 
ity by fate. 4. Invested with the power of fatal determi- 
nation, [The last two senses are hardly legitimatc.] 

FATEFYL, a Bearing fatal power ; producing fatal cvente 
—J. Barlow. 

FATEFUL-LY, adv. In a fateful manner. 

FATEFUL-NEES, m. State of being fateful. 

FATES, x. p! In mythology, the destinies or parca; god 
desses supposed to preside over the birth and life of men. 
They were three in number, Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos. 

FA"FHER, n. (Sax. feder, feder ; Ger. vater ; D. vader; Ice. 
Sw. and Dan. fader; Gr. rarnp; L. pater.) .1. He who 
begets a child. 2. The frst ancestor; the progenitor of a 
race or family. 3. The appellation of an old man, and a 
term of respect. 4. The grand-father, or more remote 
ancestor. 5. One who fe and supports, or exercises 
paternal care over another. 6. He who creates, invents, 
makes, or composes any thing; the author, former, or 
contriver; a founder, director, or instructor. God, as 
Creator, is the Father of all men. 7. A father-in-law. 8. 
The appellation of the first person in the adorable Trinity. 
9. The title given to dignitaries of the Church, superiors 
of convents, and to Roman Catholic confessors.—10. Fa- 
thers, in thc plural, ancestors. 11. The appellation of the 
ecclesiastical writers of the first centuries, as Polycarp, 
Jerome, &c. 12. The title of the senators in ancient Rome ; 
8$, Conscript fathers. 

Adoptive father, he who adopts the children of another, and 
acknowledges them as his own.— Natural father, the father 
of illegitimate children.— Putative father, one who is only 
reputed to be the father; the supposed father. 

FATHER, v. . 1. To adopt; to take the child of another 
as one's own. 2. l'o adopt any thing as one's own; to 
profess to be the author. 3. To ascribe or charge to one 
as his offspring or production: with on. 

FA"FHER-IN-LAW, n. The father of one's husband or 


wife. 

FA"FHER-LAND, x. The native land of one's fathers oi 
nncestors. 

FA'FHERED, pp. 1. Adopted; taken as one's own; as- 
cribed to one as the author. 2. Having had a father of 
particular qualities ; forngenel} 

FÁ"FHER-HOQOD, n. e state of being a father, or the 
character or authority of a father. 

FA'FHER-ING, ppr. Adopting; taking or acknowledging as 
one’s own; ascribing to the father or author. 

FX*FHER-LASH-ER, n. A small salt-water fish, allied tc 
the river bull-head. 

FAFHER-LESS, a. 1. Destitute of a living father. 2. With- 
out a known author. 

FA'THER-.LESS-NESS, n. The state of being without a fa 


ther. 

FATHER-LI-NESS, n. The qualities of a father; parental 
kindnesa, care, and tenderness. 

FA"FHER-LY, a. 1. Like a father in affection and care; 
eri paternal; protecting; careful 2. Pertaining to » 
other. 

FA"FHER.LY, adv. In the manner of a father. (Not proper.] 

FA"FHER-SHIP, n. The state of being a father. 

FATH'OM, n. [Sax. fethem.] 1. A measure of length, con 
taining six feet, the space to which a man may extend his 
arms, 2. Reach; penetration ; depth of thought or con 
trivance.—Skak. 

FATH'ON, v.t. 1. To encompass with the arms extended 
or encircling. 2 To reach; to master; to comprehend. 
3. To reach in depth; to sound; to try the depth. 4. To 

enetrate; to find the bottom or extent. 

FATH'ON-A-BLE, a. Capable of being fathomed.—Rica. 


Dict. 

FATH'OMED, pp. Encompassed with the arms; reached; 
comprehended. 

FATH'OM-ER, 2. One who fathoms. 

FATH'OM-ING, ppr. Encompasaing with the arms; reach. 
ing; comprebending; soun ; pa ranny 

FATH'OM-LESS, a. 1. That of which no bottom can be 
found; bottomless. 2. That can not be embraced or en- 
compassed with the arms. 3. Not to be penetrated or 
comprehended. 

FA-TIDT€-AL, a. [L. fatidicus.] Having power to foretell 
future events; prophetic. 

ATE a. [L. fatifer.] Deadly; mortal; destruc 
tive.— Dic. 

FATT.GA-BLE, a. That may be wearied ; easily tired. 


FATT-GATE, v. t. (L. fatigo.] To weary; to tire. [Um . 


usual.) 
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FATT-GATE, a. Wesaried; tired. [Little used.) 

FAT-I-GA"TION, n. Wearincas.— IF. Montagu. 

FA-TIGUE’ (fa-teeg), n. [Fr.] 1. Wearincss with bodily 
labor or mental exertion ; laesitude or exhaustion of 
strength. 2. The cause of wearincss; labor; toil; as, to 
endure fatiguce. 3. The labors of military men, distinct 
from the usc of arms. 

FA-TIGUE' (fa-teug), v.t. (L. fatigo.] 1. To tire; to weary 
with labor or eny bodily or mental cxcrtion; to harass 
with toil; to exanust the strength by severe or long-con- 
tinued excrtion. 2. To weary by importunity ; to harass. 

PASIQUED (fa-tcegd’), pp. or a. Wearied; tired; har- 


asse 

FA-TIGUTNG (fa-tce , ppr. 1. Tiring; wearying; har- 
assing. 2. a. AeA i weariness or lassitude. 

PATE ORUST n. (L. fatum and loguor.) A fortune- 
tellcr. 

FA-TIS'CENCE, n. [L. fatisco] A gaping or opening; a 
statc of being chinky. 

FATLING, n. A lamb, kid, or other young animal fattened 
for slaughter; a fat animal 

PATLY, adv. Grossly ; greasily. 

FAT'NER, n. That which fattens, or gives fatness. 

FAT'NESS, n. 1. The quality of being fat, plump, or full- 
fed; corpulency ; fullness of flesh. 2. Unctuous or greasy 
matter. 3. Unctuousness ; sliminess; [applied to the earth :] 
hence, richness; fertility; fruitfulness. 4, That which 
gives fertility.—Philips. 5. The privileges and pleasures 
of ale abundant blessings.—7sa., lv. 

FAT'TED, pp. ora. Made fat. 

FATTEN (tat'tn), v. t. 1. To make fat; to feed for slaugh- 
ter; to make fleshy or plump with fat. 2. To make fer- 
end fruitful; to enrich. 3. To feed grossly ; to fill.— 

FAT'TEN (fat'tn), v. i. To grow fat or corpulent; to grow 
plump, thick, or flcshy ; to be pampered. 

FAT'TENE D (fattnd), pp.ora. Made fat, plump, or fleshy. 

FATTENING (taming), ppr, Making fat; growing fa 
A N- (fat'tn-ing), ppr. ing fat; gro t; 
making or growing rich and fruitful. ^ . 

FAT'TI-NESS, n. ‘The state of being fat; grossness. 

FATTING, ppr. Making fat. 

FATTISH, a. Somewhat fat.—Sherwood. 

FAT'TY, a. Having the qualities of fat ; ee 

FA-TOITY, n. [L. fatuitas.] Weakncas or imbecility of 
mind; feebleness of intellect; foolishness. 

FAT'8-OUS, a. (L. aia 1. Feeble in mind; weak; sil- 
Wi stupid; foolish. 2. Ímpotent; without force or fire; 
illusory; alluding to the ignis fatuus. 

FAU'BOURG (foboorg), n. [Fr.] A suburb in French cities. 
The name is also given to districts now within the city, 
but which were formerly suburbs without it, when the 
walls were less extensive. 

FAU'CES, n. pl. (L.] The posterior part of the mouth, ter- 
minated by the pAarynz and larynz.— Brande. 

EAUCET: n. [Fr. fausset.) A pipe, to be inserted in a cask, 
or drawing liquor, and stop with a peg or spigot. 

FAU'CHION, See FALCHION. 

FAU'FEL, n. [said to be Sanscrit] The fruit of & species 
of the -tree. 

FAUGH (faw). An exclamation of contempt or abhorrence. 

et ^. [Fr. faute.) 1. Whatever impairs excellence ; 

applied to things.]—2. In morals or deportment, any devia- 
tion from propriety ; a slight offense ; a neglect of duty or 
propriety. 3. poc t: want; absence; (obs. See DE- 
FAULT.) 4. Puzzle; culty ; as, to be at fault.—5. In 
mining, a disturbance of the strata, which interrupts the 
miner's operations, and puts him at fault to discover 
where the vein of ore or bed of coal has been thrown by 
the convulsions of nature. Ure.— To find fault, to express 
blame ; to complain.— To find oe with, to blame ; to cen- 
sure.—Syn. Error; blemish ; defect; imperfection; weak- 
ness; blunder; failing; vice. 

tFAULT, v. £ To fail; to be wrong.—Spenser. 

FAULT, v.t. To charge with a fault; to accuse. 

FAULT-FIND-ER, n. One who censures or objects. 

FAULTED, pp. Charged with a fault; accused. 

FAULT'ER, 2. An offender; one who commits a fault. 

FAULT'FUL, a. Full of fanits or sins.— Shak. 

FAULTT-LY, adv. Defectively ; crroneously ; imperfectly ; 
improper: wrongly. 

FAULT'TI-NESS, n. 1. The state of being faulty, defective, 
or erroneous; defect. 2. Badness; viciousness; evil dis- 

sition. 3. Delinquency; actual offenses.—Hooker. 

FAULTING, ppr. Accusing. 

F ULTLESS a 1. Without fault; not defective or imper- 
ect; free from blemish; free from incorrectness; per- 
fect. 2. Free trom vice or imperfection. 

FAULT LESS-LY, adv. Without being guilty of a fault. 

FAULTLESS-NESS, n. Freedom from faults or defects. 

FAULTY, a. 1. Containing faults, blemishes, or defects; 
defective; imperfect. 2. Guilty of a fault or of faults; 
hence, blamable; worthy of censure. 3. Wrong; erro- 
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neous; as, a faulty polity.—Z7/ooker. 4. Defective; 
FAUN par ] p s favi heimet laco. Ure; imper 
N, n. [L. faunne. mong thc Romans, a kin š 
god, or rural deity ; called, also, sylvan. a ot sad 

FAUNA, n. (from the L. Fauni, or rural deitica among the 
Romans.) Thc various animals belonging to a country 
constitute its fauna.— Lycll. 

FAUNIST, n. One who attends to rural disquisitions ; a 
naturalist.— White. 

FAU'SEN, n. A large cel.— Chapman. 

FAUSSE'-BRAYE (fóe'brá), w. [Fr.] A small mound of 
earth thrown up about a rampart. 

FAU TEDI (fo-teu), n. [Fr.) An armchair; an casy. 
chair. 

FAU'TOR, n. [L.] A favorcr; a patron; one who givcs 
countenance or support. [Little used.) 

FAU'TRESS, n. A E male favorer; a patroness. 

FAUX PAS (ftp). (Fr.] A false step; a mistake. 

FA-VIL'LOUS, a. [L. favilla.) 1. Consisting of or pertain- 
ing to ashes. 2. Resembling ashes. 

FA'VOR, n. [L. favor; Fr. faveur.) 1. Kind regard; propi- 
tious aspect; friendly disposition. 2. A disposition to aid, 
befriend, support, promote, or justify; as, to be in favor 
of a person or measure. 3. A kind act or office; benevo- 
lence shown by word or deed; any act of grace or good 
will. 4. Mildness or mitigation of punishment. 5. Leave; 
good will; a yielding or concession to another ; pardon. 
6. Tt e object of kind regard; the person or thing favored. 
— Mikon. 7. Something bestowed as an evidence of good 
will; a token of love; a knot of ribbons; somcthing worn 
us a token of affection —A marriage favor, is a bunch or 
knot of white ribbons, or white flowers, worn at wed- 
dinga. 8. A feature; countcnance ; [not used.] 9. Advan- 
tage; convenience afforded for success; as, to approach 
under favor of the night. 10. Partiality ; bias.—4 chal 
lenge to tke favor, in law, is the challenge of a juror on ac- 
count of some supposed partiality —Syn. Kindness; coun- 
tentnce; patronage; defense ; vindication ; support; be- 
half; lenity; grace; gift; present; benefit. 

FA'VOR, v.t. 1. To regard with kindness; to support; to 
aid cz have the disposition to aid, or to wish success to; 
to be propitious to; to countenance; to befriend ; to en. 
courags. 2. To afford advantages for success; to facili 
tate. 3. To resemble in features. 4. To ease; to spare. 

FA'VOR-A-BLE, a. [L. favorabilis; Fr., Sp. favorable; It. 
Savorabile, or res ig 1. Kind; gracious; auspicious ; 
propitious; friendly; atfectionate. Palliative; tender; 
averse to censure. 3. Conducive to; contributing to ; 
tending to promote; as, favorable to health. 4. Conven- 
ient; advantageous; affording means to facilitate, or af- 
fording facilities ; as, favorable for manufacturing. 5. Beau. 
tiful; well-favored; (obel 

FA'VOR-A-BLE-NESS, n. Kindness; kind disposition or 
regard. 2. Convenience; suitableness; that state which 
affords advantages for success ; conduciveness. 

FA'VOR-A-BLY, adv. Kinaly; with friendly dispositions ; 
with regard or affection ; with an inclination to favor. 

FA'VORED, pp. 1. Countenanced ; supported; aided ; sup- 
plied with advantages; eased; sparcd. 2 a. Regardcd 
with kindness. 3. With well or ill prefixed. featurcd ; as, 
well-favored, favoran = iA sa ig with a good ap- 
pearance; [litle wsed.] llLfavoredly, with a bad appear- 
ance; (little used.] š 

FA'VOR-ED-NESS, n. Appearance.— Dent. 

FA'VOR-ER, ». One who favors; one who regards with 
kindness or friendship ; a well-wisher. 

t FA‘VOR-ESS, n. A female who countenances or favors. 

FAVOR-ING, ppr. or a. Regarding with friendly disposi- 
tions; countenancing; wishing well to ; facilitating. 

FA‘VOR-ING.LY, adv. By favoring. 

FA'VOR-TE, n. (Fr. favori, favorite.) A person or thing 
regarded with peculiar favor, preference, and affection ; 
one greatly beloved. 

FA/VOR-ITE, a. Regarded with particular kindness, affec- 
tion, esteem, or preference. 

FAVOR-IT-ISN, n. 1. The act or practice of favoring. 2. 
The disposition to favor one or more persons, or classes, 
to the neglect of others having equal claims.— Paley. 3. 
Exercise of power by favorites.— Burke. 

EODEM 1. afoma; Pu d with favor. 
2. Not favoring; unpropitious.— : 

FA-VOSE’, a. Honey-combed ; like the section of a honcy- 


comb.— Lindley. I 
FAV'O-SITE, n. [L. favus.] A name given to certain fossil 
corals, having a ute prismatic structure. 


FAWN, n. |Fr.faon.] A young deer; a buck or doe of tbe 


first T 
FAWN, v. £ [Fr. faonner.) To bring forth a fawn. how 
FAWN, v. š [Sax. fegenian.) 1. To court favor or s or 
attachment to by frisking about one, as ^ dog. reel 9 
sonthe ; to flatter mcanly ; to blandish ; to court *ervtieiy; 
to cringe and bow to gain favor. It is followed by o= ot 


upon. 
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FAWN., a. A servile cringe or bow; wean ñattory. 

FAWN'ER, n. One who fawns; ono who eringcs and flat- 
ters meanly. i 

FAWNING, ppr. or a Courting ecrvilcly ; flattering by 
cringing and meanness; bringing forth a fawn. 

FAWNING, m. Grosa flattery.—Stak. . 

FAWNING-LY, adr. In a cringing, servile way ; with mean 

attery. 

I FAX ED (faxt). a. (Sax. fcar.] Hir des 

FAY, w. (Fr. jee.) A fairy; an cl£i—Po 

FiY,n. Faith; as, “by my fay."—Shak. : 

FAY, t.t. [Sax fegan.) To tit; to suit; to unite closely 
with. [;Votelegumt] Sec FADGE. b . 
FAZ-ZO-LET* (fuat-so-let), n. [It] A handkerchicf.—Perciv. 

tFEA'BER-RY, n. A gooscberry.—Dict. . ç 

t FEAGUE (tee), v. t. (G. fegen.] To beat or whip. 

FE'AL,a. Faithful 

FEAL, v.t. [Icel fel.] To hide; to conceal. [North of Engl) 

* FE'AL-TY, n. (Fr. feal; It. fedeltà.) Fen to a lord; a 
faithful adherence of a tenant or vassal to the superior of 
whom he holds his lands; loyalty. 

FEAR, n. 1. A painful emotion or passion excited by an 
expectation of evil or the apprehension of impending dan- 

er. Fear expresses less apprehension than dr and 

read lcss than terror and fright. 2. Anxiety; solicitude. 
3. The cause of fenr.—Shak. 4. The object of fear.—Gen., 
xxxi, 42. 5. Something set or hung up to terrify wild 
animals, by its color or noise.—6. In Scripture, fear is uscd 
to express a filial or n slavish passion. 7. The worship of 
God. 8. The law and word of God. 9. Reverence ; rc- 
spect; due regard. 

FEAR, v. t. (Sax. feran, aferan.] 1. To feel a painful ap- 
prehension of some impending evil; to be afraid of; to 
consider or expect with emotions of alarm or solicitude. 
2. To have a reverential awe of. 3. To aftright ; to terri- 
fy: to drive away by fear; (obs.]—SyvN. To apprehend ; 

ead; revcrenes ; venerate. 

F£AR,v.i To be in apprehension of evil; to be afraid ; to 
feel anxicty on account of some expected evil. 

t F£ZAR, n. Ee Sera, gefera.] A companion. See PEER. 

FEARED (teerd), pp. Apprehended or expected with pain- 
ful eolicitude ; reverenced. 

* FEARFUL, a. 1. Affected by fear; feeling pain in ex- 
pectation of evil; as, fearful of death. 2. Wanting cour- 
age. 3. Impressing fear; as, a fearful death. 4. Impress- 
ing awe; to be reverenced. Deut., xxviii, 5@.—Syn. Ap- 
prebeasive j afraid; timid; timorous; horrible ; distress- 
ng; shocking; frightful; dreadful; awful; terrible. 

*FEAR’FUL-LY, adv. 1. Timorously; in fear. .2. In a 
manner to impress terror. 3. In a manner to impress ad- 
miration and astonishment. 

* FEARFYJL-NESS, x. 1. 'l'imorousness ; timidity. 2. State 
of being afraid; awe; dread. 3. Terror; alarm; appre- 
hension of eviL 

FEARLESS, a. 1. Frec from fear; as, fearless of evil. 2 
Full of courage; as, a fearless soldier.—Svs. Bold; daring; 
couragcous ; intrepid ; valorous ; valiant; brave ; undaunt- 
ed; dauntless; heroic. 

F£AR'LESS.LY, adv. Without fear; in a bold or coura- 

us manner ; intrepidly. 

FEAR'LES3-NESS, n. Freedom from fear; courage ; bold- 
nee3; T 

FEAR'NAUGHT (fcer'nawt), n. A woolen cloth of great 
thiecknesa ; dreadnaught. 

FEAS-I-BILT-TY, n. e quality of being capable of execu- 
tion; eo 

FEAST-BLE (fez'e-bl), a. (Fr. faisable.) 1. That may be 
done, performed, executed, or effected; practicable. 2. 
That may be used or tilled, as land—B. Trumbull. 

FEAST.BLE, n. That which is practicable; that which can 
be performed by human means. 

FEAS1-BLE-NESS, n. Feasibility; practicability. 

FEAS1-BLY, adv. Practicably. 

FEAST, n. (L. festum; Fr. fête.) 1. A sumptuous repast, of 
which a number of guests partake. 2. A rich or delicious 
repast or meal; something delicious to the palate. 3. A 
ceremony of feasting; an anniversary, periodical, or stated 
celebration of some event. 4. Something delicious and 
entertaining to the mind or soul. 5. That which delights 
and entertains.—In the English Church, immovable fcasts 
oceur on the same day of every year; movable fcasts oc- 
car on different days in different ycars.—Syn. Entertain- 
ment; regale ; banquet; treat; carousal: festivity; festival. 

FEAST, v.i. 1. To eat eumptuously; to dine or sup on rich 

rovisions —Job,i. 2. To be highly gratified or delighted. 

PEAST, v. t. L To entertain with sumptuous provisions; 
to treat at the table magnificently. 2. To deli h; to pam- 

r; to gratify luxuriously. 

FEASTED, pp. or a. Entertained sumptuouely ; delighted. 

FEAST'ER, a. 1. One who fares deliciously. 2. One who 
entertains magnificently —Johknson. $ 

FPAST'FUL, a. 1. Festive; joyful.—Milton. 2 Sumptu- 
ous; luxurious.— Pope. 
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FEAST'FUL-LY, adv. In a luxurious manner; festively. 
FEASTING, ppr. 1. Eating luxuriously. 92. Delighting 
atifying. 3. Entertaining with a sumptuous table. 

FEASTING, n. The act of cating hixuriously ; a fert. 

FEASTRITE, *. Custom observed in entertainments. 

FEAT, n. (Fr. fait.) 1. An act; a deed; an exploit; achieve 
incut; as, feats in war.—2. In a subordinate sense, any eX: 
iray ae: of strength, skill, or cunning. 

tFEAT, a. Ready; skillful; ingenious.—Shak. 

t FRAT, v. t. To form; to fashion —Shak. 

t FEAT’E-OUS, a. Neat; dextrous. 

t FRAT'E-OUS-LY, adv. Neatly; dextrousl 

FEA'TH'ER, n. (Sax. fethcr ; G. feder.) 1 i lume; a gen 
eral name of the covering of birda. 2. Kind; nature ; spe- 
cics; from the proverbial phrase, “birds of a feather ;" 
fuxxsual.) 3. An ornament; an empty title.—4. On a 
horse, a sort of natural frizzling of the hair, in shape re- 
sembling the tip of an ear of whcat—A feather in the cap 
is an honor or mark of distinetion.—-To be in high feather, 
to appcar in high spirits and health, like birds when their 
plumage is full after molting.— To show the white feather, to 

ive indications of cowardice; a phrase borrowed from 

the cocz. pit, where a white feather in a cock's tail is con- 
sidered a token of weakness and cowardicc.—Grosc. 

FEA'TH'ER, v. t. 1. To dress in feathers; to fit with feath 
ers, Or to cover with feathers, 2. To cover with foliage 
in a feathery manner.—Sir W. Scott. 3. To tread, as a 
cock. 4. To enrich; to adorn; to exalt. Bacon.—To 
feather ones nest, to collect wealth, particularly from emol- 
uments derived from agencies for others. 

FEAFH’ER-BED, n. A bcd filled with feathers; a soft bed. 

FEATH'ER-BOARD'ING, n. Acovcring of boards, in which 
the edge of onc board overlaps another, like the feathers 
of a bird — Loudon. 

FÉATH'ER-DRIV'ER, n. One who beats feathers to make 
them light or loose. 
FRATH’ER-EDGE, n. A term used in reference to a board 
that has one edge thinner than the other, like a feather. 
PEN ia amt ada &. Having one edge thinner than the 
other. 

FRAFH’ER-FEW. A corruption of fever-few. 

FEATH'ER-GRASS, n. A species of grasa distinguished by 
its feathered beard.— Loudon. 

FEATH'ER-SELL'ER, n. One who sella feathers for beds. 

FEAFH’ERED, pp. 1. Covered with feathers; enriched. 
2. a. Clothed or covered with feathers. 3. Fitted or fur- 
nished with feathers, as an arrow. 4. Smoothed, like 
down or feathers. 5. Covered with things grow- 
ing from the substance.— Core. 

FEATH'ER.ING, ppr. Covering with feathers. 

FEATH'ER-LESS, a. Destitute of feathers; unfledged. 

t FEAFH’ER-LY, a. Resembling feathera.— Brown. 

FEATFH’ER-Y, a. 1. Clothed or covered with feathers. - 
Milton. 2. Having the appearance of feathers. 

FEATLY, adv. Neatly; dextrously; adroitly. (Little usea.) 

FEA'T'NESS, n. Dexterity; adroitness; skilllulnesa. (Rare. 

FEATURE, n. (Norm. faiture.] 1. The make, form, or cast 
of eny part of the face; any single lineament. 2. The 
make or cast of the face. 3. The fashion; the make; the 
whole turn or east of the body. 4. The make or form of 
any part of the surface of a thing; as, the features of the 
country. 5. Lineament; outline; prominent parts, as of 
& bill or law. 

FRAT'URED, a. Having features or d features. 

FEAT'URE-LESS, a. ving no distinct features. 

FEAZE, v. t. To untwist the end of a rope. 

FEAZED (feezd), pp. Untwisted. 

FEAZTNG, ppr. Untwisting. 

FE-BRIC'U TA, n. (L.) A slight fever. 

! FE-BRICU-LOSE, a. Affected with slight fever.—Dict, 

FE-BRIC€-U-LOST-TY, n. Fevcrishness. 

FEB'RI-FA-CIENT, a Causing fever.—Bcddoes. 

FEBRI-FA-CIENT, x. That which produces fever. 

FE-BRIF1E, a. [L. febris and facio.) Producing fever; fe. 


verish. 

FEB-RI-FÜ'GAL, a. (Infra.] Having the quality of mitiga- 
ting or curing we Rie veis [Not used by physicians.) 

FEBRI-FUGE, n. (L. febris and fugo.) Any medicine that 
mitigates or removes fever. 

FEBRI-FUGE, a. Having the quality of mitigating or sub 
duing fever; antifebrile —Arbuthnot. 

* FE'RRILE or FEBRILE, a. [Fr.; L. febrilis.) Pertaining 
to fever; indicating fever, or derived from it. 

FERTU-A-RY, n. (L. Februarius.) ‘The nume cf the second 
month in thc ycar. 

FEB-RU-A'TION, 2. Purification.— Spenser. 

F£'CAL, a. Containing or consisting of dregs, lees, sedi 
ment, or excrement. 

FE£'CES, n. pl. [L. feccs.] 1. Drega; lees; sediment; the 
matter which subsides in casks of liquor. 2. Excrement. 

FE'CIAL (féehal), a. |L. fecialis.} Pertaining to heralds and 
the denunciatioa of war to an enemy.—Kent. 

FF‘CIT, n. (Lat, he made.) A word inscribed by artists 
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after weir names on a work, to deuote the designer; us, 
Guida feit. 

 FE€K'LESS3, a. Spiritless; feeble; weak; perhaps a cor- 
ruption of efectless. | Scottish.) 

FECU-LA, #. 1. The green matter of plants; chlorophyl.— 
Ure. 2. Starch of farina; called, also, amylaceous fecula. 
FE€'U-LENCE, r (L. feculentia.) 1. Muddinces; foul- 
FE€U-LEN-CY, ness; the quality of being foul. 2. Lees; 
sediment; dregs; or, rather, the substances mixed with 
liquor or floating in it, which, when lying separate at the 

bottom. are called Ices, &c. 

FE€U-LENT, a Foul, or abounding with extrancous or 
impure substances; muddy ; thiek; turbid. i 

* F£'€UND, a. [L. poesie Fruitful in children; prolific. 
—Graunt. 

° Ff'CUN-DATE, v. t. 1. To make fruitful or prolific. 2. 
To impregnate. : . 

* FË'€CUN-DA-TED, pp. Rendered prolific or fruitful. 

è F£’€UN-DA-TING, ppr. or a. Rendering fruitful 

FE-CUN-DATION, n. The act of making fruitful or prolific ; 
impregnation. 

FE-CUNDT.F?,v.t. To make fruitful; to feeundate. [Rare.) 

FE-CUNDT-TY, n. (L. fecunditas.) zm Flees ; P» 

uality of producing fruit; particularly, the quality in fe- 
ale hainn of Prodüciüg young in great numbers. 2. 
The power of producing or bringing forth.—ay. 3. Fer- 
tility ; the power of bringing forth in abundance ; richness 
of invention. 

FED, pret. and pp. of feed, which see. 

FED'ER-AL, a. (L. fadus.) 1. Pertaining to a league or 
contract; derived froin an ent or covenant.—Grew. 
2. Consisting in a compact between ics, chietly be- 
tween statca or nations; founded on alliance by contract 
or mutual agreement. 3. Friendly to the Constitution of 
the United States. See the Noun. 

FED'ER-AL, Yn. An appellation, in America, given to 

FED'ER-AL-IST, § the friends of the Constitution of the 
United States, at its formation and adoption, and to the 
Rourea party which favored the administration of Presi- 

ent Washington. x 

FED'ER-AL-ISM, w. The principles of the federalists. 

FEDER-AL-IZE, v. t. or i To unite in compact, as differ- 
ent states; to confederate for political purposes.— Barlow. 

FED’ER-AL-IZED, pp. United in compact. 

FED'ER-AL-1Z-ING, ppr. Confederating. 

IFED'ER-A-RY, ? n. A partner; a confederate; an accom- 

) FED'A-RY, plice.— Shak. 

FED'ER-ATE, a. [L. facderatus.) Leagued ; united by com- 
pact, as sovereignties, states, or nations; joined in confed- 


eracy. 
FED-ER-KTION, n. 1. The act of uniting in a league. 2. 
A league ; a confederacy.— Burke. : 
FED’ER-A-TIVE, a. Uniting; joining in a league; forming 
a confedcracy. 
FED'-TY, n. [L. fæditas.) Turpitude; vilencss. 

FEE, n. (Sax. feo, feoh.] A reward or compensation for 
services; recompense, either gratuitous or established by 
law, particularly, for professional services; as, a lawyer's 


ees. 

FEE, n. (a contraction of feud or fef.) Primarily, a loan -of 
land, au estate in trust, granted by a prince.or lord, to be 
held by the grantec on condition of personal service, or 
other condition ; and if the grantee or tenant failed to per- 
form the conditions, the land reverted to the lord or do- 
nor, called the landlord, or lend-lord, the lord of the loan. 
A fce, then, is any land or tenement held of a superior on 
certain conditions. It is synonymous with fef and feud. 
—In the United States, an estate in fæ or fee-simple is what 
is called in English lase an allodial estate, an estate held by 
& person in his own right, and descendible to the heirs in 


general. 

FEE, v.t. 1. To pay a fee to; to reward. Hence, 2. To en- 
gage in one's service by advancing a fce or sum of money 
to, as a lawyer. 3. To hire; to bribe.—Shak. 4. To keep 
in hire.—Shak. 

FEE’-FARM, n. A kind of tenure of estates withont hom- 
age, fealty, or other service, except that mentioned in the 
fcotfment, which is usually the full rent. 

FEE-SIMPLE. See FEE. 

FEE-TAIL, n. An estate entailed; a conditional fee. 

FEEBLE, a. [Fr. foible ; Sp. feble.) 1. Weak; destitute of 
much physical strength, as infants. 2. Infirm; sickly; de- 
bilitated by disease. 3. Debilitated by aze or decline of 
life. 4. Not full or loud, as a sound. 5. Wanting force or 
vigor, as attempts. 6. Not bright or strong; faint; imper- 
fect as light. 7. Not strong or vigorous, as mental po: 
ers. 8. Not vehement or rapid; slow; as, feeble motion. 

t FEF'BLE, v. t. To weaken.—Sce ENFEEBLE. 

EEE/BLE-MIND'ED, a. Weak in mind; wanting firmness 
or constancy ; irresolute. 

FEEBLE-MIND'ED-NESS, n. State ofhaving a feeble mind. 

FEE'BLE-NESS, n. 1. Weakness of body or mind from 
any cause ; imbecility ; infirmity; want of strength, phys- 
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ical or intellectual. 2. Want of fullness or loud 
Want of vigor or force. 4. Defcet of brishtnosa 7 & 

FEE'BLY, adv. Weakly; without strengtt, 

FEED, v.t.; pret. and pp. fed. (Sax. fedan.) 1. To give food 
to. 2. To supply with provisions. 3. ‘Io supply ; to fur 
nish with any thing of which there Ís constan! consump- 
tion, waste, or use; as, to feed a stream with water. 4. 
To graze; to cause to be crop by feeding, as herbago 
by cattle. 5. To nourish; to cherish; to supply with nu- 
triment; as, to feed desires. G. To keep in hope or ex- 
pectation. 7. To supply with fuel. 8. To delight; to sup- 
ply with something desirable ; to entertain; os, to feed the 
cyc.—Bacon. 9. To give food or fodder for futtening; to 
fatten. 10. To supply with food, aud to lead, guard, and 
protect; (a Scriptural sense.) 

FEED, v. i. 1. To take food; to cat. 9. To subsist by cat 
ing; to prey. 3. To posture; to graze; to place cattle to 
feed. 4. To grow fat.—Johnson. 

FEED, n. 1. That which is eaten ; provender ; fodder , 
pasture ; (applied to the food of beasts.) 9. A certain por- 
tion or ellowance of provender given to a horse, cow, ke ; 
as, & feed of corn. 3. A meal or act of eating. —Müton. 

FEED, pp. or a. Retained by a fec. 

FEED'-PIPE, 2. A pipe which feeds or supplies the boiler 
of a stcam-engine, &c., with watcr.—Hecbcrt. 

FEEDER, x. 1. One who pret food or supplies nourish- 
ment. 2. One who furnishes inecntives ; an encourager. 
3. One who eats or subsists. 4. One who fattens cattle for 
slaughter ; [U. States.) 5. A fountain, stream, or channel 
that supplies a main canal with watcr.—Feeder of a vein, 
in minting, a short cross vein. —Cyc. 

FEEDING, ppr. Giving food or nutriment; furnishing pro- 
visions; eating; taking food or nourishment; grazing; 
nourishing; supplying. 

FEED'ING, n. 1. The act of eating. 2. That which is eat- 
en ; pasture.— Drayton. 

FEETNG, ppr. Rcetuuing by a fee. 

FEEL, v. t. ; pret. and pp. felt. (Sax. felan, felan, gefelan.] 
1. To pereeive by the touch; to have sensation excited by 
contact of a thing with the body or limbs. 2 To have the 
sense of; to suffer or enjoy. 3. To experience; to sutter. 
4. To be atlected by; to perceive mentally. 5. To know; 
to be acquainted with; to have a real and just view of. G. 
To touch; to handle; with or without of.—To feel, or to 
Jecl out, is to try; to sound; to search for; to explore.— 
To feel after, to search for; to seek to find. 

FEEL, v. i. 1. To have aspa by the touch. 2 To 
have the sensibility or the passions moved or excited. 3. 
To give perception ; to excite sensation. 4. To have per 
copt on mentally ; as, to feel hurt. 

FEEL, n. 1. The senso of fecli + 2. The perception caused 
by the teuch; as, a greasy fe 

FEEL'ER, n. 1. One who feels. 2. A term applied to cer- 
tain organs, called palpi, situated near the mouths of in- 
sects, and used in searching for food. It is also applied to 
the antenne of insects and mollusks.—3. Figurativcly, en 
observation, remark, &c., put forth or thrown out, us if 
casually, in order to ascertain the views of othcrs. 

FEEL/'ING, ppr. 1. Perceiving by the touch; having per- 
ception. 2 a. Expressive of great sensibility; affecting ; 
tending to excite the passions. 3. Possessing great seuai- 
bility; casily atfected or moved. 4. Sensibly or deeply 
affected ; as, a feeling sense of favors.—Soutkerne. 

FEEL'ING, n. 1. The sensc of touch; one of the five sens- 
es, 2. Sensation; the efleet of perception. 3. Faculty or 
power of pereeppons scusibility ; susceptibility. 4. Nice 
sensibility. 5. Excitement; emotion. 

FEEZL'ING-LY, adv. 1. With expression of great sensibility ; 
tenderly. 2. So as to be sensibly felt.—Shak. 

f FEESE, n. A race.— Barra. 

FEET, n.; pl. of foot. See Foor. 

FEETLESS, a. Destitute of feet 

FEIGN (fane), v. t. (Fr. feindre.) 1. To invent or imamne, 
to form an idea or conception of something not real. 2. 
To make a show of; to pretend ; to assume a false appear- 
ance ; to counterfeit. 3. To represent fnlecly ; to pretend ; 
to form and relate a fictitious tale. 4. To dissemble; to 
conceal; [obs.] 

FEIGN (fanc), v. i. To relate falsely ; to image from the in 
vention.— Skak 


FEIGNED, pp. or a. Invented; imagined; assumcd. 
FEIGN'ED-LY. adv. In fiction; in pretense; not really. 
FEIGN’ED-NESS, n. Fiction; pretense; deccit. 


FEIGN‘ING (füning) ppr. Imagining; inventing; preten4- 
ng; making a false show. : . d 

FEIGN'NG, n. A false appearance ; artful contrivance; dc 
ception. 

FEIGN'ING-L Y, adv. 


FEIGNING ^. One who feigns; a deviser of fiction. 


With false appearance 

FEINT (Ante), n. (Fr. feinte.) 1. An assumed or pa a ar 
ance ; a pretense of doing something not intended to ne. 
2. À mock attack; an appearance of aiming at one part 
when another is intended to be struck.—f'rior.— E neye. 
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*FEËEINT. pp. ora. Feigned; counterfeit; eccming.— Locke. 

FEL'AND-ERS, n. (Ser Finanpers.)]—Ainsworth. 

FELDSPAR, ìn. (G. fed amt spar.) A mineral occur- 

FELSPXR, | ring in crystals and crystalline massce, 

FELD'SPATH, somewhat vitreous in lustre, and break- 

FEL'SPATII, ing rather casily in two dircctions with 
sinooth surfaces. its color is usually whito or flesh-red, 
sometimes bluish or grecuisl. It consists of silica, alu- 
mina, and potash. Feldspar is a constituent part of gran- 
ite, gneiss, mica slate, porphyry, aud most volcanic rocks. 
— Dana, 

FELD-SPATH1@, 2a, Pertaining to feldspar; consisting 

FELD-SPATH'OSE, $ of feldspar. 

FE-LICI-TATE, e. ¢ (Fr. feliciter.] 1. To make very hap- 
py. 2. To congratulate ; to express joy or pleasure to; to 
compliment 

FE-LICI-TATE, a Mado very happy.—Shak. 

FE-LICI-TA-TED, pp. Made very happy; congratulated. 

oe at as por. Making very happy; congratu- 

ting. 

FE-LIC-I-TA TION, n. Congratulation.—Dict. 

FE-LIC1-TOUS, a. Very happy; prosperous; delightful. 

FE-LICI-TOUS-LY, ade. Happily.— Dict. 

FE-LIC1-TOUS-NESS, n. State of being very happy. 

FE-LICT.TY, n. (L. felicitas.) 1. Happiness, or, rather, 
great happiness; appropriately, the joys of heaven. 2. Pros- 
perity ; blessing; enj ent of —Sywn. Bliss; beati- 
tude; blessedness ; blissfulness. 

FELINE, a. (L. felinus.) Pertaining to cats or to their spe- 
cies; like a cat. 

FELL, pret. of falL 

FELL, a. [Sax.fell] 1. Cruel; barbarous; inhuman. 2 
Fierce; savage; ravenous; bloody.— Pope. 

PELL, 2. (Sax. fell.) A skin of a beast. 

FELL, n. [G. fels.) 1. A barren or stony hill; (local) 2. 


t lla. (Sex Jc ] An lanchol Spenser 

F , f. (Sax. felle. T; melancholiness.— a 

FELL, v. t. [D. vellen ; G. fállen.] To cause to fall; to pros. 
trate; to bring to the ground by cutting or striking. 

FELL’-NON’GER (-mung'ger), n. A dealer in hides. 

FELLED (feld), pp. Knocked or cut down. 

FELLER, n. One who hews or knocks down. 

FEL-LIF'LU-OUS, a. Flowing with gall.—Dict. : 

FELLING, ppr.. Cutting or beating to the ground. 

FELL'NESS, n. Cruclty; barbarity; rage. 

FEL'LOE. See FELLY. 

FEL'LOW, n. (Sax. felaw.] 1. A companion; an associate. 
2. One of the same kind. 3. An equal—dZech., xiii, 7. 4. 
One of a pair, or of two things used together and suited to 
each other. 5. One equal or like another. 6. Ar appelia- 
tion of contempt ; a man without good breeding or worth ; 
an ignoble man; as, a mean fellow. 7. A member of a 
college that sharos its revenues; or a member of any in- 
corporated society. 8. A member of a corporation; a 
trustee; (U. States.) 

FEL'LOW, v. t. To suit with; to pair with; to match; 
(little used.]—In composition, fellow denotes community of 
nature, station, or prm 

FEL'LOW-CITT-ZEN (-site-zn), n. A citizen of the same 
state or nation.— Eph, ii. 

FEL'LOW-O€OM'MON-ER, n. 1. One who has the same 

t of common.—2. In Cambridge, England, a student 
who commons or dines with the fellowa, 

FEL'LOW-€OUN'CCIL-OR, a. An associate in council 

FELLOW-COUNTRY-MAN, n. One of the same country. 
(This word scems unnecessary, but is sometimes used m 
England, and often in America.—Ed.) 

FEL'LOW-€R£AT'URE, n. One of the same race or kind. 

FELLOW-FEEL'ING, n. 1. Sympathy; alike feeling. 2 
Joint interest; (not in use. 

FEL'LOW-HEIR (-ür), n. co-heir or joint-heir; one en- 
titled to a share of the same inheritance. 

FEL'LOW-HELP'ER, n. A coadjutor; one who concurs 
or aids in the same business. 

FEL'LOW-LA'BOR-ER, n. One who labors in the same 
business or design. 

FEL’LOW-LIKE, (a. Like a companion ; companionable ; 

FEL'LOW-LY, on equal terms.— Carew. 

FEL'LOW-MAID'EN, n. maiden who is an associate. 

FEL'LOW-MEM'BER, n. A member of the same body. 

FEL'LOW-MIN'IS-TER, n. One who officiates in the same 
ministry or calling.. Sak. 

FEL'LOW-PEER, n. One who has the like privileges of 
nobility.— Shak. 

FEL'LOW-PRIS'ON-ER (-priz’zn-er), n. One imprisoned 
in the same place.—Rom., xvi. 

FELLOW-RAKE, n. An associate in vice. 

FEL'ILOW-S€HOL'AR, n. Au associate in studies. 

FEL'LOW-SERV'ANT, n. One who has the same mas- 


ter. 
FELTLOW-SOL'DIER, n. One who fights under the same 
commander or is engaged in the same service. 
FELLOW-STREAM, n. A stream in the vicinity. 
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FEL'LOW-STÜ'DENT, ». One who studies in the same 
conipany or class with anothor. 

FEL'LOW-8UBJECT, n. One who is subject to the same 
government with another. 

FEL'LOW-SUF'FER-ER, ». One who shares in the same 
cvil or partakcs of the samo sufferings with another. 

FEL'LOW-TRAV'EL-ER, n. Ono who travels in company 
with another. 

FEL'LOW-WORRK'ER (-wurk'er), n. Onc employed in the 
samc occupation. 

FEL'LOW-WRITER, n. One who writes at the same timo. 


—Addison. 

FEL'LOW-SHIP, ». 1. Companionship ; socicty ; consort, 
mutual association of persons on equal and friendly terms, 
familiar intercourse; intimacy. 2. Association; confcd- 
eracy; combination; [unusual] 3. Partnership; joint in- 
terest, as in suffering. 4. Company; a state of being to 
gether. 5. Frequency of intercourse; familiarity. 6. Fit- 
ness and fondness for festive entertainments: with good 
prefixed. 7. Communion; intimate familiarity.—8. In 
arithmetic, the rule by which profit or losa is divided among 
thosc who are to bear it, in proportion to their investments 
or interests in the transaction. 9. An establishment in 
colleges for the maintenance of a fellow. 

FEL'LY, edv. Cruelly; fiercely; barbarously. 

FEL'LY, n. (Sax. felge.) The exterior part or rim of a 
wheel, supported by the spokes. 

HELO DE SE. (L.] In law, one who commits felony by 
suicide. 

FEL'ON, n. (Fr. felon.) 1. In law, a person who has com- 
mitted felony. 2. A whitlow; a painful swelling formed 
in the periosteum at the end of the finger. —Syn. Criminal; 
convict; malefactor; culprit. 

FEL'ON, a. 1. Malignant; fierce; malicious; proceeding 
from a depraved heart. 2. Traitorous; disloyal. 

FEL'ON-WORT, n. A piant of the genus solanum. 

FE-LONI-OUS, a. 1. Malignant; malicious; indicating or 
proceeding from a depraved heart or evi) purpose ; vil- 
lainous ; traitorous ; perfidious.—2. In law, proceeding from 
an cvil heart or purpose; done with the deliberate pur- 

Ose to commit a crime. 

FE-LO'NI-OUS-LY, adv. In a felonious manner; with tha 
deliberate intention to commit a crime. 

t FEL'ON-OUS, a Wicked; felonious.—Spenser. 

FEL'ON-Y, n. In common law, sny crime which incurs tha 
forfeiture of lands or goods. All offenses punishable with 
dealh are felonies ; and so are some crimes not thus pun- 
ished, as suicide, homicide by chance-medley or in self 
defense, and petty any. 

FEL'STTE, n. A species of compact feldspar. 

FELSPAR, m. See FELDSPAR. 

FEL-SPATH'O,a. Pertaining to, or composed of, feldspar. 

FELT, pret. and pp. or a. from feel. 

FELT, n. (Sax. felt.) 1. A cloth or stuff made of wool, or 
wool and fur, tulled or wrought into a compact substance 
b7 rolling and pressure with lces or size. 2. A bat made 

of wool. 3. Skin. 

FELT, v. & To make cloth or stuff of wool by fulling. 

FELT-HAT, n. A hat made of wool P 

FELT-MAK-ER, *. One whose occupation is to make felt, 

FELTED, pp. or a. Worked into felt. 

FELTER, v. t. To clot or meet together like felt. 

FELTING, n. The process of making felt. 

FELTING, ppr. Working into felt. 

FE-LU€'€A, n. (It. feluca.] A boat or vessel, with oars and 
lateen sails, used in the Mediterranean. 

FEL‘WORT, n. A plant, a species of gentian. 

FEMALE, n. (Fr. femelle.] 1. Among animals, one of that 
sex which conceives and brings forth young.—2. Among 
plants, that which produces fruit; that which bears the 

istil, and receives the pollen of the male flowers. 

FEMALE, a 1. Noting the scx which produces young; 
not male. 2 Pertaining to females; as, female delicacy 
3. Feminine; soft; delicate; weak.— Female rhymes, double 
rhymes; [so called from the French, in which language they 
end in e feminine. 

FE'MALE-FLOW'ER, n. In botany, a flower which is fur. 
nished with the pistil 

FEMALE-PLANT, n. A plant which produces femalo 


flowers. 

FEMALE-SEREW (skrü) s. The spiral.threaded cavity 
into which another screw turns.— Nicholson. 

FEME-€0V'ERT 2 (fom-kuvert), n. (Fr. A married 

FEMME-€OÓV'ERT $ woman, who is under covert ol 
her baron or husband. 

FEME-SOLE  1(fem-sóle),n. (Fr. Anunmarried wom 

FEMME-SOLE 5 an.—Femme-sole merchan? or trader, 
woman who uses a trade alone, or without her husband. 

FEM-I-NAL/I-TY, n. The female nature.— Brown. 

t FEM1-NATE, a. Feminino.— Ford. 

FEN‘I-NINE, a. [Fr. feminin.] 1. Pertaining to a woman, 
or to women, or to females, 2 Soft; tender; delicate 
3. Effeminate ; destitute of manly qualities. Raleigh—4 
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FER 


In grammar, denoting the gender, or words which signify | * FEOFF (feff), v. . (Norm. fefre.] Tu invest with a fos or 


females, or the terminations of such words. 

FEM'I-NINE-LY, adv. In a feminine manner. 

FEM'I-NIN-ISM, n. The qualitics of femalcs. 

tFE-MINT-TY, n. The quality of the femalc sex. 

t FEM'I-NIZE, v. & To make womanish.—More. 

FEM'O-RAL, a. [L. femoralis.) Belonging to the thigh. 

FEN, n. (Sax. fen or fenn.] Low land overflowed, or cov- 
ercd wholly or partially with water, but producing sedge, 
coarse grass, or othcr aquatic plants; boggy land; a moor 
or marsh. 2 

FEN'-BER-RY, n. A kind of blackberry.—Skinner. 

FEN'-BORN, a. Born or produccd in a fen.— Milton. 

FEN'-€RESS, n. (Sax. fen-cerse.] Cress growing in fens. 

FEN'-CRICK.ET, n. (gryllotalpa.] An insect that digs for 
itself a little holc in the ground. 

FEN’-DU€K, ». A species of wild duck. 

FEN'-FOWL, n. Any fowl that frequents fens. 

FEN'-LAND, n. Marshy land. 

FEN'-SUEKED (-sukt), a. Sucked out of marshes.—Shak. 

FENCE (fens), n. 1. A wall, hedge, ditch, bank, or line of 
poss and rails, or of boards or pickets, intendcd to confine 

casts from straying, and to guard a ficld from encroach- 
ment. 2 A guard; any thing to restrain entrance; that 
which defends from attack, approach, or t ; security ; 
dcfense. 3. Fencing, or the art of fencing; defensc.—SAak. 
4. Skill in fencing or defense. Shak.—Ring-fence, one 
which encircles a whole estate. 

FENCE (fens), v. t, 1. To inclose with a hedge, wall, or 
any thing that prevents the escape or entrance of cattle ; 
to secure by an inclosure. 2. To guard; to fortify.—Milt. 

FENCE, v. íi. 1. To practice the art of fencing. 9. To fight 
and defend by giving and avoiding blows or thrusts 3. 
To raise a fence ; to guard. 

FENCE-MOÓNTH (-munth), ». The month in which hunt- 
ing in any forest is prohibited.—Bullokar. 

FENCED (fenst) pp.or a. Inclosed with a fence ; guarded ; 
fortified. 

FENCE'FUL (fens'ful) a. Affording dcfense. 

FENCELESS (fens‘les), a. 1. Without a fence; uninclosed ; 
unguarded. 2. Open; not inclosed.—Rowe. 

FENC'ER, n. One who fences; one who teaches or prac- 
tices the art of fencing with sword or foil. 

FEN'CI-BLE, a. Capable of defensc.— Addison. 

FEN'CI-BLES (-blz), n. pl. Soldicrs enlisted for the defense 
of the country, but not liable to be sent abroad. 

FENCING, ppr. Inclosing with fence ; guerüingi fortifying. 

FENCING, n. 1. The art of using skillfully a sword or foil 
in attack or defense. 2. The materials of fences for farms ; 

mune England. 

NCING-MAS‘TER, n. One who teaches the art of at- 
tack and defense with sword or foil. 

FENCING-S€HOOL, n. A school in which the art of 
fencing is taught. 

FEND, v.t. To keep off; to prevent from entering; to ward 

s Ned A to shut d ea ped followed by M 
END, v. i. To act in opposition; to rcsist; to ; to 
shift off — Locke. pes PEIN 

FENIYED, pp. Kept off; warded off; shut out. 

FENDER, *. 1. That which defends; a utensil employed 
to hinder coals of fire from rolling forward to the floor. 
2. A piece of timber, mass of old ropes, or other thing 
pene. over the sidc of a vessel to keep it from being in- 


by collision. 
FEND'ING, ppr. Keeping or warding off. 
t FEN'ER-ATE, v. i th. fenero.] To put to use; to lend 
on interest. 


FEN-ER-A’TION, n. The act of lending on use; or the in- 
terest or gain of that which is lent. 
FE-NES'TRAL, a. [L. fenestralis.) Pertaining to a window. 
Nicholson. 


FE-NES'TRATE, a. An epithet applied to transparent spots 
on the wings of some insecta. 
FENNEL, n. (Sax. fenol.) A plant much cultivated for the 
gedhe aromatic flavor of its seeda and finely-divided 
ves. 


FEN'NEL-FLOW'ER, n. A plant of the genus nigella. 

FENNY, « 1. Boggy i marshy; moorish 2. Growing in 
fens.—Prior. 3. biting marshy ground.—Shak. 

FEN'NY.STONES, n. A plant. 

| FEN'OWED,a, Corrupted; deca 

FEN'U-GREEK, n. [L. fænum grecum.| A plant allied to 
clover, and sometimes cultivated for its seeda, which are 
used by farriers in cataplasms and fermentations. 

FEOD (füde) n. A feud. So written by Blackstone and 
other authors; but more generally feud, which see. 

FEO'DAL (fü'dal) a. Feudal, which see. 

FEO-DALTTY (fü-dal'e-ty) n. Feudal tenures; the feudal 


FEO'DA-RY (fü'da.ry) n. One who holds lands of a supe- 
rior, on condition of suit and service. [Rare] Ses FEU- 


DATORY. 
FEO'DA-TO-RY (fü'da-to-ry). See FEUDATORY. 


feud; to give or grant to onc any corporeal hereditament 
The compound infeof is more gencrall d. | 
* BE ce á net Sce Fier. Ai gm 
* FEOF-FEE' (fef-fee), n. A person who la infcoffcd, t 
N a amaa zan es or corporeal hcreditament SOM 
* FEOFFER ç (feft), n. One who infcoffs or grants a fee. 
FEOFF'MENT (feff‘ment), n. (Law L. feofamentum.] The 
ift or grant of a fcc or corporeal hcreditamont, as land, 
onors, or other iminovablc things. 
FE-RA'CIOUS (fe-ra’shus), a. (L. feraz.) Fruitful; produc- 
ing abundantly.— Thomson. 
FE-KACT.TY, wae feracitas.] Fruitfulncss. 
FERA NA-TÜ' RA, [L.] Wild; not tamed or not tamable. 
FETAL, a. [L.feralis.| Funcreal; mournful. 
iei cR (Sax. fera.) A mate or companion, cither male 
o 


r : 

FER T-TORY, n. [L. feretrum.) A place in a church for 
a bier. 

FER'GU.SON-TTE, n. A brownish-black orc, consisting of 
columbic acid and yttria, with some oxyd of ccrium and 
zirconia. 

FE'RI-AL, a. [L. feríalis.] Pertaining to holidays.—Richard- 
son's Dictionary. 

FE-RI-A"TION, n. [L. feriatio.] The act of keeping holi- 
day ; cessation from work. 

1 FERIE (fére), n. A holiday. 

FE'RINE, a. [L. ferinus.) Wild; untamcd ; savage. 

FE'RINE-LY, adv. In the manner of wild beasts. 

FE'RINE-NESS, ». Wildness ; savageness.— Hale. 

FERT-TY, n. [L. feritas.) Wildncss; savageness ; crucity. 
— Woodward. 

tFERM, n. A farm or rent; a lodging-house. See Fary. 

FERMENT, n. (L. fermentum.) 1. A gentle boiling; or the 
internal motion of the constituent parts of a fluid; [rarely 
used. See FERMENTATION.) 2 Intestine motion ; hcat; 
tumult; agitation. 3. That which causes fermentation, 
as yeast, barm, or fermenting beer. 

FER-MENT', v. t. [L. fermento.) To set in motion; to ex- 
cite internal motion ; to hcat; to raise by intestinc motion. 

FER-MENT,, v. £ To work; to cffervcsce; to be in mo- 
tion, or to be excited into sensible intcrnal motion. 

FER-MENT-A-BIL1-TY, n. Capability of being fermented. 

FER-MENT'A-BLE, a. Capable of fcrmcentation. 

FER.MENT'AL, a Having the power to cause fermente 
tion.— Brown. 

FER-MENT-A‘TION, n. (L. fermentatio.] The sensible in. 
ternal motion of the constitucnt particles of animal and 
vegetable substances, occasioned by a certain degree of 
heat and moisture, and accompanied by an extrication of 
gas and heat. It is of three principal kinds, vinous, acetous, 
and putrefactive. The term is also applied to other proc- 
esses, as the panary fermentation, or the raising of bread. 

FER-MENT'A-TYVE, a. 1. Causing, or having power to 
cause, fermentation. 2. Consisting in fermentation. 

FER MENTA TIYE NESS n. The state of being ferment- 
ative. 

FER-MENT'ED, pp. or a. Worked; having undergone the 

rocess of fermentation. 

FER-MENTING, ppr. or a. Working; effervescing. 

FER'MIL-LET, n. [Old Fr. fermaillet.| A buckle or clasp. 

FERN, n. (Sax. fearn.) The popular name of the order of 
cryptogamic plants called Aces, which have their repro- 
ductive organs inserted on the back surface of the frond 
or leaf. Ferns delight in a humid soil, and often grow 
parasitically on trees.—Loudon.—Partington. 

FERN'-OWL, 2. The European goataucker, or night-jar 

FERN'TI-CLES (-klz), n. pl. Freckles on the skin, rcsem 
bling the seeds of the fern. (Little d 

FERN'Y, a. Abounding or overgrown with fern.— Barret. 

FE-RO'CIOUS dpi ig A a. (Fr. feroce; L. feror] 1. 
Fierce; savage ; wild ; indicating cruelty, as the features, 
2. Ravenous; rapacious, as beasts. 3. Fierce; barbarous 
cruel, as men. 

FE-RO'CIOUS-LY, adv. Fiercely; with savage cruelty. 

FE-RÜ'CIOUS-NESS, ^. Savage fiercencss; cruclty; fe 


rocity. 

FE-ROCT.TY, n. [L. ferocitas.] 1. Savage wildness or 
flerceness ; fury ; cruelty. 2 Fierceness indicating 9 
savage heart. 

FER'RE-OUS, a. (L. ferent). Partaking of iron; pcrtain 
ing to iron; like iron; made of iron.—Brown. 

FERRET, n. (D. eret; Fr. furet.) 1. An animal allied to 
the polecat and weasel, employed in unearthing rabits, or 
driving them out of their holes 2 A kind of ar 
tape made of woolen, sometimes of cctton or f! m 
Among glass-makers, an iron used to make the ring? 
the mouths of bottles. f 

FERRET, v.t. To drive Sat of a lurking T ee 

FERRET-ED, pp. Driven from a mrking p . 

F ER'RET-ER, ©. One who hunts another in bis privete 
retreat. 
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FERRET-ING, ppr. Driving from a lurking-placc. 

FER-RETTO. n. Copper caleiued with brimstone or whito 
vitriol, uecd to color glass.—4Hcbert. 

FER‘RI-AGE, w. The tare to be paid at a ferry. 

FERRIC,a Pertaining to or extracted from iron.—La- 


roisier. 

FER-RI-CAL'CITE, n. (L. ferrum and calz.) A epecics of 
calcarvous carth having much iron in it. 

FERRIED (ferrid), pp. Carried over in a boat. . 

FER-RIFER-OUS, a. [L. ferrum and fero.) Producing or 

ding iron.— Phillips. 

PER RI-LITE, n. [L. ferrum, and Gr. \iS0s.] Rowley ragg; 
a variety of trap, with oxyd of iron in it 

FER-RO-CT'AN.ATE, n. A compound of the ferro-cyanic 
acid with a basc. i 

FER-RO-C?-AN'IC, a. [L. ferrum and cyanic.) Ferro-cyanic 
ecid, proto-cyanid of iron. 

FER.RO-Cf'AN-ID,n. A compound of proto-cyanid of iron 
with aome other cyanid. 

FER-RC’6I-NA-TED, a. Having the color or properties of 
the rust of iron. 

FER-RU‘GI-NOUS, a. (L. ferrugo.] 1. Partaking of iron; 
containing particles of iron. 2. Of the color of the rust 
or oxyd of iron.—PFerrug incous is less uscd. 

FERRULE (ferril or ferrule), n. (Sp. birola] A ring of 
metal put round a cane or other thing to strengthen it. 

FER RUDGE ON: n. (L.] The soldering or uniting of 
metals. 

FERRY. v. t. (Sax. feran, ferian.) To carry or transport 
aver a river, strait, or other water, in a boat. 

FERRY, v. íi To pass over water in a boat.— Milton. 

FERRY, n. 1. A boat or small vcssel in which passengers 
and goods are conveyed over rivers or other narrow wa- 
ters; sometimes called a wherry; (obs. at least in Amer- 
ica] 2. The place of passage where boats pass over water 
to convcy passengers. 3. The right of transporting pass- 
eap over a lake or stream. 

FER'RY-BOAT, n. A boat for conveying passengers over 
streams and other narrow waters. 

FER'RY-MAN, n. One who keeps a ferry, and transports 
penen rs over a river. 

FERRY-ING, ppr. Carrying over in a boat. 

FERTILE, a. (Fr. fertile] 1. Fruitful; rich; producing 
fruit in abundance : with fn; as, a land fertile in wheat. 2. 
Rich ; having abundant resources ; prolific; productive ; 
“asqa able to produce abundantly ; as, a fertile ge- 

us. 

FER'TILE-LY, adv. Fruitfully ; abundantly. 

FER'TIYLE-NESS. See FERTILITY. 

FER-TIL'I-TY, n. (L. fertilitas.] 1. The quality of producing 
fruit in abundance. 2. Abundant resources ; fertile in- 
vention.—Syn. Fruitfulness ; productiveness ; fecundity ; 


richness. 
FERTIL-IZE, v. ( To enrich; to supply with the pabu- 
lum of planta; to make fruitful or productive. 
FERTIL-IZED, pp. Enriched; rendered fruitful. 
FERTIL-IZ-ING, ppr. 1. Enriching; making fruitful or 
productive. 2. a. Enriching; furnishing the nutriment 


of plants. 

FER-U.La'CEOUS, a. [L. ferula. Pertaining to reeds or 
canes; having a stalk like a reed. 

FERULE (ferril or ferrule), n. (L. ferula.) 1. A little 
wooden pallet or slice, used to punish children in school, 
by striking them on the palm of the hand. [Ferular is not 
used.) 2. Under the Eastern Empire, the ferula was the 
emperor's sceptre. 

FER'ULE (fer'ril or ferrule), v. & To punish with a ferule. 

PERULED, pp. Punished with a ferule. 

FER'UL-ING, ppr. Punishing with a ferule. 

FER'VEN-CY, n. 1. Heat of mind; ardor; eagerness. 2. 
Pious ardor; animated zeal; warmth of devotion. 

FERVENT, a. (L. fervens.] 1. Hot; boiling.—Spenser. 2. 
Hot in temper; vehement. — Hooker. 3. Ardent; very 
warm ; earnest ; excited ; animated ; glowing. 

FER'VENT.LY, adv. 1. Earnestly ; eagerly ; vehemently ; 
with great warmth. 2. With pious ardor; with carnest 
zeal; ardently. 

FERVENT-NESS, n. Fervency; ardor; zeal.—Bale. 

FER-VES'CENT, a. Growing hot. 

FER'VID, a. [L. fervidus.) 1. Very hot; burning; boiling. 
2. Very warm in zeal; vehement; carger; earnest. 

FER'VID-LY, adv. Very hotly; with glowing warmth. 

FERVID-NESH, n. Glowing heat; ardor of mind; warm 
zcal 

FER'VOR, n. [L. fervor.] 1. Hcat or warmth. 2. Heat of 
mind ; ardor; warm or animated zcal and earncstness. 

FES'CEN-NINE, a. Pertaining to Fescennium, in Italy; li- 
centious ; as, Fescennine verscs.— Kennet. 

FESCZN-NINE, n. A nuptial song, or a licentious song. 

FESCUE, n. (Fr. fau.] A anall wire used to point out 
letters to children, when lcarning to read. 

FES'€UE, v. t. To assist in reading by a fescte.—Smart. 

FES'€ÜE-GRXS8, n. The popular name of the festuca, a 
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genus of grasscs containing severa) species of importance 

n agriculture. 

FESN'ELS, n. A kind of base grain.—Afay. 

FESSE (fee), n. Wiese] In heraldry, a band or girdle, 
possessing the third part of the cscutcheon ; onc of the 
ninc honorable ordinaries. 

FESSE-POINT, n. The exact center of the cscutcheon. 

FES'SI-TUDE. n. fL.] Weariness. 

FES'TAL, a. [L. festus.] 1. Pertnining to a feast; joyous; 
gay; mirthful.— Chesterfield. 

FESTAL-LY, adv. Ina Joyous or festive manner. 

FESTER, v. i (qu. L. pestis, pus, or pustula.) To rankle, 


to corrupt; to grow virulent. 
FES'TER-ING, ppr. ora. Rankling; growing virulent. 
FES'TER-MENT, n. Af pall diae, 


t FES'TI-NATE, a. [L. festinatus.] Hasty; hurricd. 

t FES'TI-NATE-LY, ado. Hastily.—Shak. 

t FES-TI-NATION, n. Haste. 

FES'TI-VAL, a. (L. festivus.) Pertaining to a feast; joy- 
ous ; mirthful.— Atterbury. 

FES'TI-VAL. n. The time of feasting; an anniversary day 
of joy, civil or religious. 

FES'TIVE, a. (L. festivus.) Pertaining to or becoming a 
feast; joyous; gay; mirthful. 

FESTIVE-LY, adv. Ina festive manner. 

FES-TIV'I-TY, n. [L. festivitas.) 1. Primarily, the mirth ot 
a feast; hence, joyfulness ; gayety; social joy or exhila- 
ration of epirits at an entertainment.— Taylor. 2. A festi- 
val.—JBrown ; [obs.] 

FES'TTV.OUS, a. Pertaining to a feast ; joyous. 

FES-TOON', 2. (Fr. feston.) Something in imitation of a 
garland or wreath.—In architecture and. sculpture, an orna- 
ment of carved work in the form of a wrcath of flowers, 
fruits, and leaves, intermixed or twisted together. 

FES-TOON', v.t. To form in festoons, or to adurn with 
festoons. 

FES-TOON ED’ (fes-toond^, pp. or a, Made into fcstoons, ar 
adorned with them. 

FES-TOON'ING, ppr. Making into festoons, or adorrire 
with them. 

FES'TU-CYNE, a. (L. festuca.] Being of a straw color. 

FES'TU-€OUS, a. Formed of etraw.— Brown. 

t FET, n. (Fr. fait] A piece. 

t FET, v. t. or& To fetch; to come to.—Tusser, 

FE'TAL, a. [from fetus.] Pertaining to a fetus. 

FETCH, v. t. (Sax. feccan, or feccean.) 1. To go and bring. 
or, simply, to bring. 92. To derive; to draw, as from e 
source ; [not common nor elegant.) 3. To atrike nt a dis. 
tance ; [not uze2.] 4. To bring back ; to rccall ; t^ bring 
to any state; [2ot used.] 5. To bring or drav 6. To 
make ; to perform.—. To draw; to heave, as a 
sigh. 8. To reach; to attain or come to ; to arrive at— 
Chapman. 9. To bring; to obtain as its price.— To fetch 
out, to bring or draw out; to cause to appear.—To fetch 
to, to restore ; to revive, as from a swoon.—To fetch up, tc 
bring up; to cause to comc up or forth.—To fetch a pump, 
to pour water into it to make it draw water. 

FETCH, v.& 1. To move or turn.—SÀak. 2 Among sea 
pom to reach or attain; as to fetch to windward. —- 

otten. 

FETCH, n. A stratagem, by which a thing is indirectly 
brought to pass, or by which one thing scems intended 
and another is done; a trick; an artifice. 

DU NEL D. ma 

» PPr. ging; going and bringing; deriving; 
drawing; reaching; obtaining as price. P ving 

FETE d te), n. (Fr.] A festival, holyday, or celebration of 
some day. 

FETE-CHAM-PETRE' (fAtsham-pütr), n. A festival or 
entertainment in the open air. 

FETICH (fé'tish) ^. An object selected temporarily for 
worship, as a tree, stone, &c. See FETICHISM. 

FET'I-CHISM, 2”. The worship of idols among the ne- 

FETI-CISM, j groes of Africa, among whom fctich is an 
idol The temporary worship, among the African ne 
groes, of any material object which their fancy may select, 
as a tree, stone, animal, &c. 

* FETID, a. (L. fetidus.] Having on offensive smell; hav 
ing a strong or rancid scent. 

FET'D-NESS3, n. The quality of smelling offensively; a 


fetid quem 
FE-TIFER-OUS, a. [L. fatifer.] Producing young, as ani 
al 


mals. 

FETLO€K, n. The part of the leg where a tuft of hair 

ws behind the pastern joint of horses. 

FETOR, n. (L. fztor.] Any strong, offensive smell , stench, 
— Arbuthnot. 

FETTER, n. (Sax. fetor.) 1. A chain for the feet. 2. Any 
thing that confines or restrains from motion. 

FETTER, v.t. 1. To put on fetters ; to shackle or confine 
the feet with a chain. 2. To bind; to enchain; to confine; 
to restrain motion; to im restraints on. 

FETTERED, pp. or a. Bound or confined by fetters.—In 
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zoology, to the feet of animals when they are 

strctched backward, and appear unfit for walking. 

FET'TER-ING, ppr. Binding or fastcning by the feet with 
a chain; confining; reetraining motion. 

FETTER-LESS, a. Free from fctters or restraint. 

FET'TLE, v.t. 1. To repair; to mend.— Chesh. Gloss. 2. To 
do trifling business.— Bishop Hall. 

FETT'STEIN, n. [Ger.] A mineral, called, also, elaolite. 

VE"TUS, n.; pl. FETUsES. (L. ftue] The young of vivip- 
arous animals ín the womb, and of oviparous animals in 
the egg, after it is perfectly formed ; before which time 
jt is called embryo. 

.FEO, n. (Sax. feoh.] A feo, or feudal tenure. 

FEOD, n. (Sax. fehth or fegtk.] 1. Primarily, a deadly 
uarrel ; or contention, to be terminated only by 
eath. 9. A contention or quarrel; particularly, an in- 

veterate quarrel between familjes or parties in a state.— 
Syn. Affray; fray; broil; contest; dispute; strife. 

FEOD, n. [Foud, and fee, which is a contraction of it, is a 
word formed from the L. fides, It. fede, Sp. fe, Norm. fei, 
faith, trust, with Aad, state, or ead or od, estate; and a 
feud is an estate in trust.) A fief; a fee; a right to lands 
or hereditaments held in trust, or on the terms of perform- 
ing certain conditions, as military service, &c. 

FEOD‘AL, a. 1. Pertaining to feuds, fiefs, or fees. 2. Con- 
sisting of feuds or fiefs; embracing tenures by military 
services. 

t FEUDAL, n. Something held by tenure. 

FEOD’AL-ISM, n. The feudal system; the principles and 
constitution of feuds, or lands held by military services. 
FEUD-AL'I-TY, n. The state or quality of being feudal; 

feudal form or constitution.— Burke. 

FEOD-AL-I-ZA TION, ^n. The act of reducing to feudal 
tenure. 

FEUD'AL-YIZE, v. t. To reduce to a feudal tenure. 

FEUD'AL-IZED, pp. Reduced to feudal tenure. 

FEUD'AL-IZ-INQ, ppr. Reducing to a feudal form. 

FEOD'A-RY, a. Holding land of a superior. 

FEUD'A-TA-RY, n. A feudatory, which see. 

FEOD'A-TO-RY, n. (Sp. feudatorio.]) A tenant or vassal 
who holds his lands of a superior, on condition of military 
service; the tenant of a feud or fief.—B tone. 

FEU DE JOIE (fü'-de-zhw&). (Fr. fire of joy] A French 
hrose for a bonfire, or a firing of guns in tokon of joy. 
FEOD'1ST, n. A writer on feuds.— 
FEUIL'LAGE (fyglyüzh), m. (Fr.] 


leaves. 
FEDILLEMORT (fat-mort)}, n. [Fr.] The color of a faded 


ft FEOTER, v.t. To make ready.— Spenser. 

t FEO‘TER-ER, n. A dog-keeper.—Massenger. 

FEVER, n. [Fr. 1. A disease, characterized by an 
accelerated pulse, with increase of heat, impaircd func- 
tions, diminished strength, and often with preternatural 
thirst. 2. Heat; agitation; excitement by any thing that 
strongly affects the passions. 

FEVER, v. t. To put ina fever.—Dryden. 

F£'Y ER-COOL-ING, a. Mays febrile heat. 

FE'YER-ROOT, n. A plant of the genus triosteum. 

F£'VER-SICK, a. (Sax. fefer-seoc.] Diseased with fever. 

F£'VER-SORE, n. The popular name of a carious ulcer or 
necrosis.— Miner. 

FÉ'VER-WEAK'ENED, v. Debilltated by fever. 

FE£'VER-WEED, n. A plant of the genus eryngium. 

FEVER-WORT. See FEVER-ROOT. 

f FE'VER-ET, n. A slight fever.—Ayliffe. 

FE'VER-FEW (fu), n. (Sax. feferfuge.] A plant allied to 
chamomile, and u ers and some otber diseases. 
FEVER-ISH, a. 1. Having a slight fever. 2 Diseased with 
fever or heat. 3. Uncertain ; inconstant; fickle; now hot, 

now cold. 4. Hot; sultry; burning, 

FE'VER-ISH.LY,adv. In a feverish manner. f 

FEVER-ISH-NESS, n. The state of being feverish; a slight 
febrile affection. 

FEVER-LY, a. Like a fever. 

FE'VER-OUS, a. 1. Affected with fever or ague. 2. Hav- 
ing the nature of fever. 3. Having a tendency to produce 
fever. (A word little used.) 

FE’VER-OUS-LY, adv. In a feverish manner. 

FEVER-Y, a. Affected with fever.— Ben Jonson. 

FEW (fu), a. (Sax. fea, or feawa.] Not many; small in 


number. 
FEWEL (fel), n. Combustible matter. See FUEL. 
FEW"'EL, v. t. To feed with fewel—Cowley. e 
FEW'NESS, n. 1. Smallness of number; paucity. 2. Pau. 
city of words; brevity.—Shak.; (obs.] _ 
FEY (fà), v. t. (D. veegen.} To cleanse a ditch from mud.— 
er. 
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FEYIN (fade), pp. Cleansed from mud; A rhed to a ditch. 


A bunch or row of 


YING, ppr. Cleansing a ditch from mu 
ACRE (fe-Akr), n. (Fr. A French hackney-coach. 
To betroth. 


FT'ANCE, v. t. See AFFIANCE. 
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counties of Scotland by the respectivo sheriffs and a Jury 


a 1680". 
FIAT. [L. from fo, let it be dono.] A decrco; a commend 
FIB,n. "A he or Kdsehood 
‚n. A lie or falsehood. [A word used among childr 

FIB, v. i To lie; to speak niy: eres] 
FIB'BER, n. One who tells lies or fibe. 
FIB'BING, ppr. ‘Telling fibs; as a noun, tho telling of fibs. 
FIBER, Qn. (Fr. fbre] 1. A thread; a fine, slender body 
FI'BRE, which constitutes a part of the frame of animala. 

2. A filament of slender thread in plants or mincruls ; the 
“eee slender root of a plant. 3. Any fine, slender thread. 


FYBRED, ’ ja Having fibres. 


io peg n A Having no fibres, 

FYBRIL, n. (Fr. erue] A small fibre; the branch of a 
fibre ; a very slender thread.— s 

FI-BRIL'LOUS, a. Pertaining to fibres.—Dr. Kinnier. 

FIBRIN, n. A peculiar organic compound substance found 
in animals and vegetables. It is containcd in the clot of 
coagulated blood, and constitutes muscular fibre. 

FYBRIN-OUS, a. Having or partaking of fibrin. 

FIBRO-LITE, n. A fibrous mineral from the Carnatic, sup- 
posed to be identical with bucholzit An American min- 
eral, so called, is nothing but kyanite.— Dana. 

FYBROUS, a, 1. Composed or consisting of fibres. 2. Con. 
taining fibres.—In mineralogy, a fibrous fracture is that 
which prescnts fine threads or slendcr lines. 

FIBU-LA, n. (L.] 1. The outer and lesscr bone of the leg. 
—Quincy. 92. À clasp or buckle. 

FICK'LE (fik), a. (Sax. fcol.] 1. Of a changeable mind, 
not firm in appearance or purpose. 2. Not fixed or firm; 
liable to change or vicissitude. Milton.—SvN. Wavcring; 
irresolute ; unsettled; vacillating; unstable; inconstant; 
unsteady; variable; mutablc; changeful; capricious. 

FI€K’LE-NESS, n. L A wavering; wavcring disposition, 
conan: instability; unsteadiness in opinion or pur- 
pose. 2. Instability ; changeableness, as of fortune. 

FI€K'LY, adv. Without firmness or steadiness. 

FY'€O (féko), n. [It] An act of contempt by placing the 
thumb between two of thc fingers, expressing a fig for you. 

FI€TILE, a. (L. fctilis.} Molded into form by art; manu- 
factured by the pottcr. 


is not literally true, for the sake of passing more epi 
and arriving at the pone really at issue. 


t FI€'TIOUS, for fictitious. 

FI€-TY"TIOUS (fik-tish'us), a. (L. Actitius.} 1. Feigned: 
imaginary; not real. 2. Counterfeit; falae; not genuine.* 

FI€-TÍ"TIOUS.LY, adv. By fiction; falsely; counterfeitly. 

FI€-TY*TIOUS-NESS, n. Feigned representation. 

t FICTIVE, a Feigned. 

FI€TOR, n. [L.] An artist who models statues and reliefs 
in clay.—Elmes. 

FID, n. 1. A square bar of wood or iron, with a shoulder 
at one end, used to support the top-mast. 2. A pin of hard 
wood or iron, tapering to a point, used to open the strands 


of a rope in ing. 
n. (G. fedel] A stringed instrument of 


FIDDLE (fid'db, 
music; a Violm. 
FIDDLE, v. £ 1. To play on a fiddle or violin. 2 To trifle; 
to shift the hands o and do nothing, like a fellow that 
lays on a fiddle. 
F LE, v.t. To play a tune on a fiddle, 
FID'DLE-FAD'DLE, n. A trifle; trifling talk. [Lote.] 
FID'DLE-FAD'DLE, a. Trifling; making a bustle about 
nothing. [Vulgar.]} 
FID/DLE-STI€K, n. The bow and string with which a 
fiddler plays on a violin. 
FID'DLE-STRING, n. The string of a fiddle. 
FID/'DLE-WOOD, n. A plant of the genus citharerylon. 
FIDDLER, n. One who plays on a fiddle or violin. 
FID'DLING, ppr. or a. Playing on a fiddle; trifling.—Sicift 
FID'DLING, n. The act of playing on a fiddle. 
FI-DE-JUS'SION (jush‘un), n. [L./idejussio.] Suretyship 
the act of being bound for another.— Farindon. 
FEDES s n. [L.] A surety; one bound for another. 


— one. 

FLDELT.TY, n. [L. fidelitas.) 1. Careful and exact ob- 
servance of duty, or performance of obligations. 2. Firm 
adherence to a person or party with which one is united, 
or to which one is bound. 3. Observance of the marriage 
covenant. 4. Veracity; adherence to truth; as. fidelity in 
a witness. Hooker.—Syn. Faithfulness; honesty; integ- 

ith; 

te. i 


° To move one vay and the othcr; to move 


F E, 4- 
FPARS (f&'arz), n. p. The price of grain, as fixed in the | FIDÓ'ET, $ irregularly, or in fits and starts. [4 low word.) 
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FIDA ET, n  Irregular motion ; restlessness, ([Wulgar.] 

FIDO'ET-Y, a. Restless; uncasy. [Fwlgar. 

FI-DU CIAL (fedü'shal) a. (L. Aducia.} 1. Confident; un- 
duubting; firm. 2. Having the nature of a trust, as power. 

FI-DWCIAL-LY, adr. With confidence.—Soweh. 

FI-DO'CIA-RY, a (L. fdweiarius.) 1. Confident; steady ; 
undoubting ; uawatering; firm. 2 Not to be doubted; 
as, Áduciary obedience. 3. Held in trust. 

FI-DuCIA-RY, n. 1. One who holds a thing in trust; a 
trustee. 3. One who depends on faith for salvation, with- 
out works; an antinomian.— Hammond. 

FIE (fD. An exclamation denoting contempt or dislike. 

FIEF (fecf), n. (Fr. fef.) A fee; a feud; an estate held of 
a superior on condition of mili service. 

FIELD (feeld), w. [3ax. feld; G. feid; D. veld.] 1. A piece 
of land inclused for til or pasture. 2. Ground not in- 
closed. 3. The ground where a battle is fought. 4. A 
battle ; action in the field.—5. To keep che field, is to kee 
the campaign open; to live in tents, or to be tn a state o 
active operations. 6. A wide expanse.— Pope. 7. Open 

ace for action or operation; compass; extent; as, a 
id for investigation. 8. A piece or tract of land. 9. The 
und or blank space on which figures are drawn.—10. In 
aldry, the whole surface of the shield, or the continent. 
— 11. In Scripture, field often signifies the open country, 
und not inclosed.—12. 4 feld of ice, & large body of 
oating ice.—13. Field of view, in a telescope or microscope, 
is the space within which objecta are visible when the in- 
strument is adjusted to its focus.—Brande. 

FI£LDY-BAS-IL, n. A name given to various plants. 

FI£LD'-BED, n. A bed contrived for carrying into the 
field.— Shak. 

FIELD'-BQOK, n. A book used in surveying, in which are 
set down the angles, stations, distances, &c. 

FI£LD’-COL-ORS, n. p. In war, small flags, used to mark 
out the d for the squadrons and battalions. 

FIELD'-DAY, n. A day when troops are drawn out for in. 
struction in field exercises and evoluticzs, 

FIELD’-DU€K, n. A species of bustard. 

FIELD'-MAR'SHAL, n. The commander of an army; a 
military officer of the highest rank but one in England and 
some other countries. 

FIELD'-MOUSE, n. A name given to several species of mice 
that live in the field, burrowing in banks, &c.— Mortimer. 

FI£LD'-OF'I-CER, x. A military officer of the rank of 
major, lieutenant-colonel, or colonel; all of higher rank 
are general officers, 

FI£LD'-PI£CÉ, n. A small cannon which is carried along 
with armies, and used in the field of battle. 

FED Sr Sap HER, *. One who preaches in the open 
alr.— t A. 

VI£LD'-PR£ACH'ING, n. A preaching in the field or open 
air.— Warburton. 

t FIELD’-ROOM, n. Open space.— n. 

FI£LD'-SPORTS, n. pl. Diversions of the field, as shooting 
and hunting. — ld. 

FIEZLD-STAFF, n. A weapon carried by guuners. 

FI£LD'-VOLE, n. The short-tailed field-mouse.— Brande. 

FI£LD'-WOÓRKS (-wurks). n. pl. In the military art, works 
thrown up in besieging or defending a place. 

FIELDED, a. Being in the field of battle ; encamped.—Shak. 


FIELDFARE, n. bird of the thrush tribe, found in Great 
Britain during the winter. 
t FIELDY, a. n like a field.— Wickliffe. 


FIEND (feend),n. (Sax. ftond.] Anenemy in the worst sense; 
an implacable or malicious foe; the devil ; an infernal being. 

FIEND-FRAY-ING, a. Terri hrada ee 

FI£ND'-HEART-ED, a. Having the heart of a fiend. 

FIEND’-LIKE, a. Resembling a fiend; maliciously wicked; 
diabolical. 

FIZNDFUL, a. Full of evil or malignant practices. 

FIEND'FUL-LY, adv. In a fiend-like manner. 

FIENDISH, a. Like a fiend; malicious. 

FIENDI1SH-NESS, n. Maliciousness. 

* FIERCE (fèrs), a. (Fr. fer.] 1. Vehefnent; violent; furi- 
ous; rushing; impetuous; as, winds. 2. Savage; 
ravenous; easily enraged. 3. Vehement in rage; eager 
for mischief 4. Violent; outrageous; not to be restrain- 
ed, as anger. 5. Passionate; angry; furious. 6 Wild; 
staring; ferocious; as, a ferce look. 7. Very eager; 
ardent; vehement; as, to be ferce for a thing. 

* FI£RCE-MIND'ED, a. Vehement; of a furious temper. 

° FIERCE'LY (fersly) adv. 1. Violently; furiously; with 
rage. 2. With a wild aspect. 

° FIÉRCENESS (férs'nes), n. 1. Ferocity; savageness. 2. 
Eagerness for blood ; fury. 3. Quickness to attack ; keen- 
ness in er and resentment. 4. Violence; outrageous 
passion. S. Vehemence; fury; impetuosity. 

FIE-RI FZCI-AS (fYe-ri-fü'she-aa), n. [L.] In law, a writ of 
execution requiring a sheriff to levy in behalf of one who 
has recovered in debt or damages. 

FIER-I-NESS, n. 1. The quality of being fiery; heat; acri- 
mony 2. Heat of temper; irritability. 
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FYER-Y, a. 1. Consisting «f fire. 2. Hot like fire. 3. Ve 
hement; ardent; very acuve; impetuous. 4. Passionate, 
e rovoked; irritable. 5. Unrestraincd ; fierce. 6 
Heated by fire.—Hooker. 7. Like tire; bright; glaring. 

FIFE, n. (Fr. ffre] A emall pipe, used as a wind instru 
ment, chietly in martial music with drums. 

FIFE, v. i To play on a fife. 

FIFE-MaA-JOR, n. The chief or superintendent of the 
fiters of a regiment.— Booth. 

FIFER, x. One who plays on a fife. 

FIFTEEN, a. (Sax. fftyn.) Five and ten. 

FIFTEENTH, a. (Sax. fiftyntha.} 1. The ordinal of filteen, 
the fifth after the tenth. 2 Containing one part in fifteen. 

FIFTEENTH, n. 1. A fifteenth part. 2. An ancient tax laid 
on towns boroughs, &c., in England, being ono fiftcenth 
part of what each town, &c., had been valued at, or it was 
a fifteenth of each man's personal estate.—3. In music, the 


double octave. 
FIFTH, s eae ] 1. The ordinal of five; the next to 
the fo —2. Elliptically, or ns a noun, a fifth part. 
FIFTH, 2. In music, an interval of three tones and a semitone. 
FIFTH-MON'ARCII-Y-MEN, n. pl. A fanatical sect in En- 
gland, who expected a Afth great monarchy, during which 
Christ should reign on earth a thousand years, and consid 
erede government of Cromwell as its commencement.- 


FIFTH'LY, adv. In the fifth place. 

FIFTI-ETH, a. (Sax. 4.] The ordinal of fifty. Used 
elliptícally, or as a noun, a fifteenth 

FIFTY, a. (Sax. Áftig.] Five tens; 
be used as a noun in the plural. 

FIG, w. [L. pas: Sp. figo.) 1. The fruit of the fig-tree, 
much used for fo 2. The fig-tree. 

FIG, v. t. 1. To insult with ficoes or contemptuous motions 
of the fingers; [little used.) 2. To put something useless 
into one's head; [not wsed.] 

FIG, v. i. (Su. Goth. &ka.] To move suddenly or quickly. -- 
Sylvester. ‘ 

FIG-AP-PLE, n. A species of apple.—JoAnson. 

FIG'-GNAT (-nat), n. An insect of the fly kind.—JoÀnson 

FIG-LEAF, n. The leaf of a fig-tree; also, a thin covering. 

FIG-MAR1-GOLD, n. The mesembryanthenum, a succulent 
plant, resembling houseleek. 

FIG-PECR-ER, n. [L. fcedula.) A bird. 

FIG-TREE, n. A tree of the genus ficus, much cultivated in 
warm climates for its fruit To dwell under one's vino 
and ue is to live in peaco and safety.—1 Kings, iv. 25 

FIG'-WORT, n. A plant of the genus scrophularia. 

FIG'A-RY, n. A frolic. 

FIG'A-RY, for Vagary, is not English. 

FIGHT (fite), v. í; pret. and pp. fought, pronounced fawt 
[Sax. feahktan, feohtan.] 1. To strive or contend for victo 
ry, in battle or in eingle combat; to contend in arms; fol 
lowed by with or against. 2. To contend; to strive, to 
struggle to resist or check. 3. To act as a soldier.—Shak. 

FIGHT (fite), v.t. 1. To carry on contention; to maintain 
a struggle for victory over enemies. 2. To contend with 
in battle; to war against; (elliptical, wick being understood.) 
3. To cause to fight; as, to fight cocks; to fight one's ra 

FIGHT, x. 1. A struggle tor victory, either between indi 
viduals or between armies, ships, or navies. 2. Something 
to screen the combatants in ships. Dryden.—Syn. Com- 
bat; contest; struggle; encounter; fray; affray; duel, 
battle ; action; engagement; conflict. 

FIGHTER, n. One who fights; a combatant; a warrior. 

FIGHTING, ppr. 1. Contending in battle; striving for vic 
t or conquest. 2. a. Qualified for war; fit for battle. 
3. Occupied in war; being the scene of war. 

FIGHTING, n. Contention; strife; quarrel). 

FIG'MENT, n. (L. Agmentum.] An invention, a fiction, 
something feigned or imagined. 

FIGU-LATE, a. (L.fq@ulo.} Made of potter's clay ; molded ; 
shaped. [Little used.) 

FIG-U-RA-BIL'I-TY, n. The quality of being capable of e 
certain fixed or stable form. 

FIGU-RA-BLE, a. Capable of being brought to a certain 
tixed form or s š 

FIG'E-RAL, a. Represented by figure or delineation —Fig- : 
ural numbers, see FIGURATE. 

FIG U.RANT, n. m. } {Fr.] 1. One who dances at the opera, 

FIG'U-RANTE, n.f. 5 not sings but in groups or figures. 
2. An accessory character on the stage, who fAgures in its 
scenes, but has nothing to say. Hence applied to those 
who figere in any scene without taking a prominent part. 

FIGU-RATE, a. (L. fguratus.] 1. Of a certain determinata 
form. 2. Resembling any thing of a determinate form 
as, fgurate stones, stones or fossils resembling shells. 3. 
Figurative ; [not used.]— Figurate counterpoint, in music, 
that which contains a mixture of discords and concords.—- 

gurate numbers, in mathematics, numbers formed accord. 


i 
ve times ten. It may 


Fi, 

ing to certain laws, and having peculiar relations to different 

geometrical figures, as triangles, squares, pentagons, &c 
FIGS-RA-TED, a. Having a determinate form. 


° See Synopsis. 1, E, I, &c., long.—X. È. Y. &c. short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT; —PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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R:G'U-RATE-LY, adv. In a figurate manner. 
FIO-U-RA'TION, n. 1. The act of giving figure or determ- 
inate form. 2. Determination to a certain form.— Bacon. 

Ë c AE VET g and Say a music. ting 
IGU-RA- a. (Fr. Águratif.] 1. Representing some- 
thing else; representing by Ar a ; typical. 2 
Representing by resemblance; not literal or direct. 3. 
Anumang with figures of speech. 

FIGU-RA-TIVE-LY, adv. By a figure; in a manner to ex- 
hibit ideas by resemblance ; in a sense diffcrcnt from that 
which words originally imply. 

FIGU-RA-TIVE-NESS, n. State of being figurative. 

FIGURE (figyur), n. (Fr. re; L. fgura.) 1. The form 
of any thing as expressed by the outline or terminating 
extremities. 2. Shape; form; person. 3. Distinguished 
appearance; eminence; distinction; remarkable charac- 
ter; as, to make a figure in Congress. 4. Appcaranco of 
any kind. 5. Magnificence; splendor.—Law. 6. A statue; 
an image ; that which is formed in resemblance of some- 
thing de 7. Representation ín painting; the lines and 
colors which represent an animal, particularly a person. — 
8. In manufactures, a design or representation wrought on 
damask, velvet, and othcr stuffs.—9. In logic, the form of 
a syllogism with respect to the order or disposition of the 
middle term. Wats.—10. In arithmetic, a character de- 
noting a number; a digit, as 2, 7, 9.—11. In geometry, a 
diagram.— 12. In astrology, the horoscope; the diagram 
of the aspects of the astrological houses. Shak.—13. In 
theology, type; representative; emblem; symbol.—14. In 
rhetoric, a mode of speaking or writing, in which words 
are deficcted from their ordinary signification. In strict- 
ness, thc change of a word is a frope, and any affection of 
a sentence a Agure ; but these terms are often confounded. 
—15. In grammar, any deviation from the rules of analogy 
or syntax.—16. In dancing, the several steps which 
dancer makes in order and cadence. 

FIG'URE (figyur), v.t. 1. To form or mold into any determ- 
inate shape. 2. To show by a corporeal resemblance, 
as in picture or statuary. 3. To make a drawing of; as, 
to fgure a plant, a shell, &c.; [used chiefly in natural 
science.) 4. To cover or adorn with figures or images; to 
mark with figures; to form figures in by art. 5. To di- 
versify; to variegate with adventitious forms of matter. 
6. To represent by a typical or figurative resemblance. 7. 
To imagine; to image in the mind.— Temple. 8. To pre- 
figure; to foreshow.—Skak. 9. To form figuratively; to 
use in a sense not literal; (little «sed.] 10. To note by 
charactoers.—11. In music, to pass several notes for one ; to 
form runnings or variations. ° 

a: v. t E ET a figure; to be distinguished. 

IFIGURE-FLING-ER, ¢™ A pretender to astrology. 

FIGURE-HEAD, n. e figure, statue, or bust on the pro- 
jecting part of the head of a ship.— Bra 

FIGEURE-STONE, n. A name of the agalmatolite. 

FIGURED (figyurd), pp. or a. 1. Represented by resem- 
blance; adorned with figures; formed into a determinate 
figure.—2. In music, free and florid. 

FIGUR-ING, ppr. Forming into a determinate shape; rep- 
resenting by types or resemblances; making a figure. 

FIG'UR-ING, *. Act of making figures. 

FI-LA’CEOUS (fe-la’shus), a. [L. fium] Composcd or con- 
sisting of threads.— Bacon. 

FIL'A-CER, n. (Norm. flicer.] An officer in the English 
court of common pleas, so called from filing the writs on 
which he makes process. 

FIL'A-MENT, n. [Fr.] A thread; a fibre.—In anatomy and 
natural history, & fine thread, of which flesh, nerves, skin, 
punte roots, &c., are composed. 

FIL-A-MENT' OUS, a. Like a thread; consisting of fine fila- 
ments. 

FIL'AN-DERS, n. pl. (Fr. flandres.] A disease in hawks, con- 
sisting of filaments of coagulated blood ; also, small worms, 
wra in a thin skin or net, near the veins of a hawk. 

FIL'A-LO-RY, n. [L. fium) A machine which forms or 


rae threads. 
FIL'A-TURE, n. 1. The reeling of silk from cocoons. 2. A reel 
for this se, or an establishment for reeling cocoons. 
FIL'BERT, n. The fruit of the cultivated corylus or hazel. 
FILCH, v.t. To eteal something of little value; to pilfer; to 
steal; to pillage; to take wrongfully.—Dryden. 
FILCHED (filcht). pp. Stolen; taken wrongiuUy from an- 
other; pillaged ; pilfered. 
EILCHER, m A thief ; one guilty of petty theft. 
FILCH‘ING, ppr. Stealing; taking another wrong- 
fully ; pilfering. 


FILCH'ING-LY, adv. By pilfering; in a thievish manner. 

FILE, n. (Fr. fle; L. flum.) 1. A thread, string, or line; 
particularly, a line or wire on which papers are strung. 2. 
The whole number of papers strung on a linc or wire. 3. 
A bundle of papers tied together, with the title of each in- 
dorsed. 4. À roll, list, or catalogue — Burke. 5. A row of 
suldiers ranged one behind another, from front to rear. 
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FILE, v. t. 1. To string; to fasten, as papcrs, on a line of 

"dp OR arrange or inant in a bur 
c, as papers, indor titic on each paper, 
resent or exhibit officially or for tria ^ ^ "^w To 

FILE, v.i. To march in a file or line, as soldicrs, not abreast. 
but one after anothcr. š 

FILE, n. (Sax.fcol.] An instrument used in smoothing and pol- 
ishing mctals, made of iron and steel, cut in little furrowa 

FILE, v. t. (Russ. opilerayu.) 1. To rub and smooth with a 
file; to polish. 2. To cut as with a file; to wcar off or 
away. j. [from defle] To foul or defilc.—Shak. ; [obs.] 

FILE-€UT-TER, n. A maker of filcs.—Mozon. 

FILE'-FISH, n. A name given to certain fishes from thelr 
skin being granulated like a file. They are intermediate 
between the bony and cartilaginous fishcs.—Partington. 

FILE-LEAD'ER, n. The soldier placed in thc front of a filo. 

FILED (fid), Placed on a line or wirc; placcd in & 
bundle and indorsed ; smoothed with a file. 

FIL'E-MOT, n. (Fr. feuille-morte.] A yellowish-brown col- 
or; the color of a faded leaf.— Swift. 

FIL'ER, m. One who uses a file, 

FILIAL (fi'yal), a. (Fr. flial.) 1. Pertaining to a son or 
daughter ; becoming a child in relation to his parerta. 2 
Bearing the relation of a son. 

FIL'IAL-LY (fil'yal-ly), adv. In a filial manner. 

FIL-I-A"TION, n. [Fr.] 1. The relation of a eon or child to 
a father ; correlative to ity.—Hoale. 2. Adoption. 3. 
The fixing ofa bastard child on some one as its father; af. 
filiation.— Smart. 

FIL-€OID, a. [ flices and edos.) In botany, fern-like; hav 
ing the form of ferns. 

FIL'I-COID, w. A plant resembling fcrns.— Lindley. 

FIL-ICT-FORM (fil-ise-form), a. Fern-shaped.— Smart. 

FIL'I-FORM, a. ve filum.) Having the form of a thread or 
filament ; slender, like a thread. 

FILT-GRANE, n. (L. flum and granum.) The original word 
for FILIGREE. 

FIL1-GREE, n. A kind of enrichment on gold and silver, 
wrought delicately in the manner of little threads or grains, 
or of both intermixed. 

FILT-GREED, a. Ornamented with filigree. Formerly 
spelled fligraned. 

FILING, ppr. Placing on a string or wire, or in a bundle ot 
papers; presenting for trial; marching in a file; smooth- 
ing with a file. 

FIL'INGS, n. pl. Fragments or particles rubbed off by the 
act of filing. 

FILL, v. t. (Sax. fyllan, gefilian.] 1. To put or pour in, till 
the thing will hold no more. 2 To store ; to supply with 
abundance. 3. To cause to abound ; to make universally 
pene 4. To satisfy ; to content. 5. To glut; to eur- 
eit—Bacon. 6. To make plump. 7. To press and dilate 
on all sides or to the extremities. 8. To supply with liquor; 
to pour into. 9. To supply with an incumbent. 10. To 
hold; to possess and perform the duties of; to officiate in, 
as an incumbent.—11. In seamanskip, to brace the yards 
so that the wind will act upon the after-surface of the 
saile.— Totten. 

To fll out, to extend or enlarge to the desired limit.— To AU 
up. 1. To make full. 2. To occupy ; to fill. 3. To fill; to 
occupy the whole extent. 4.To engage or employ. 5$. To 
complete. 6. To accomplish. 

FILL, v. i 1. To fill a cup or glass for drinking ; to give to 
drink 2 To grow or become full. 3. To glut; to sa- 
tiate.— To fll up, to grow or become full. 

FILL, n. Fullness; as much as supplies want. 

FIL'LA-GREE. See FILIGRANE. 

P DE CHAM'BRE (hüm'br), n. [Fr.] A chamber- 
maid. 

FILLED, pp. Made full; supplied with abundance. 

FILL'ER, n. 1. One who fills; one whose employment is 
to fill vessels. 2. That which fills any space. 3. One who 
supplies abundantly. 

FIL'LET, n. (Fr. filet.) 1. A little band to tie about the hair 
of the head. 2. The fleshy part of the thigh; [applied to 
secl 3. Meat rolled together and tied round.—1. In 
architecture, a little square member or ornament used in 
divers places, but generally os a corona over a grcater 
molding; called, also, listel. Also, the broad longitudinal 
ridge between the flutings of a Grecian column, except the 
Doric.—5. In heraldry, a kind of orle or bordure, containing 
only the third or fourth part of the brcadth of the common 
bordure,—6. Among painters and gilders, a little rule or 
Tenet of leaf-gold.—7. In the menage, the loins of a horsc. 

FIL'LET, v. t. 1. To bind with a fillet or little band. 2. To 
adorn with an astragal. 

FIL'LET-ED, pp. Bound with a little band. filet. 

FIL'LET-ING, ppr. Paone Tia a little band ed n bur 

FIL'LI-BEG, n. [Gael flleadh-beg.) A little plaid s 8 
dress reaching nearly to thc knees, worn in the 1:18 
of Scotland. ndantly ; crow 

FILL'ING, ppr. Making full; supplying abundantiy ; gro 


» ing full. 
t Nbsolae. 


FIN 


FILLING, & 1 A making full; supply. 2 The woof iu 
weaving. 


FIL'LIP, e.t To strike with the nail of tho finger, forced | F 


from the thunib with a sudden epring. 
FIDELE a. A jerk of tho inger forced suddenly from the 


thumb. 
FIL'LIP-ING, ppr. Striking with thc end of the finger. 
FILLY, a. (W. filawg.) 1. A female or mare colt; a young 
m 


FILM, s a A. fim) A thin skin llicle, as on the 
M, a. (Sax. film. n skin ; a pellicle, as on the eye. 
FILM, e. t. pea with a thin skinor pcllicle. 


FILMT.NE83, w State of being filmy. 
FIl,M'Y,a. Composcd of thin membranes or pellicles. 
FILOsk, a. In :oology, that ends in a thread-like process. 


— Brande. 
FILTER, w. (Fr. Altre.) A strainer; a piece of woolen 
per, or other substance through which liquors are 


cloth, pa 
passed for defecation. 

FILTER, e.t. To purify or defecate liquor, by passing it 
through a filter, or a porous substance. 

FILTER, v. £ To percolate; to pass through a filter. 

FILTER. Sce PHILTER. 

FIL'TERED, pp. ora. Strained; defecated by a filter. 

FIL'TER-ING, ppr. Straining ; defecating. 

FIL'TER-ING, n. Vhe act of passing through a filter. 

FILTH, x. (Sax. fy.) 1. Dirt; any foul matter; any 
thing that soils or defiles; waste matter; nastiness. 2 
Corruption; pollution; any thing that sullies or defiles 
the moral character. 

FILTH'I-LY, adv. Ina filthy manner ; foully ; ssly. 

FILTHT-NESS, n. 1. The state of being filthy. 2. Foulness ; 
dirtiness ; filth; nastiness. 3. Corruption ; pollution ; de- 
filement by sin ; impurity. 

FILTH’Y, a 1. Abounding in filth 2 Defiled by sinful 

ractices ; morally impure. 3. Obtained by base and dis- 
honest means.—SYN. Nasty ; foul; dirty ; muddy ; miry; 
Bloughy ; squalid , unclean ; aluttish ; gross; impure; pol- 
$; . 


FIL'TRATE, v. t. (Sp. fltrer.) To filter; to defecate, as 
liquor, by straining or percolation. 

FIL'TRATE, n. The liquid which has been passed through 
a filter.— Dana. 

FIL-TRATION, n. The act Br proces of filtering; the me 
chanical separation of a liquid from the undissolved par- 
ticles eter in it. - 

FIM'BLE-HENDP, n. [female-hemp.] Light, summer hemp, 


that bears no seed.— Mortimer. 
FIM'BRI-ATE, a. [L. fmbria.] In botany, fringed ; having 
rm processes thicker than 


the margin bordered by 
airs 


hairs. 

FIN'BRI-ATE, e... To hem; to fringe.—Fuller. 

FIM'BRI-A-TED, pp. Hemmed; fringed. 

FIM'BRI-AÀ-TED, d. In heraldry, ornamented, as an ordina- 
ry, with a narrow border of another tincture. 

FIM'BRI-A-TING, ppr. Hemming ; fringing. 

FIN, n. (Sax. fnn.) The fin of a fish consists of a mem- 
rane supported by rays, or little bony or cartilaginous os- 
sicles. 

FIN, v. t. To carve or cut up a chub. 

FIN'-F!SH, n. A species of slender whale. 

FIN-FOOT-ED,a. Having palmated feet, or feet with toes 
connected by a membrane. 

FIN'-SCALE,*. A river fish, called the rudd. 

FINCTOED, a. Palmiped; palmated; having toes con- 
nected by a membrane. 

FIN'A-BLE, n. 1. That admits a fine. 2. Subject to a fine 


or penalty. 

FINAL, a. (Fr., Sp. Anal; L. fnalis) 1. Pertaining to the 
end or conclusion; last; ultimate. 2. Conclusive; de- 
cisive; ultimate; as, a Amal judgment.—A final cause, is 
the ultimate end or object aimed at, and which thus causes 
& certain course of action to be adopted. 

FENZ'LE (fe-në18), n. [Is] 1. The last note or end ofa 
piece of music. 2 The ast performance in any qct of an 
opera, or that which closes a concert; close ; termination. 

FTI-NAL' TY, m. Final state.— Barter. 

FINAL-LY, adv. 1 At the end or conclusion; ultimately ; 
lastly. 2. Complctely ; beyond recovery.— Davies. 

FI-NANCE' (fe-nans^, n. ire] Revenue ; income of a kirg 
or state. [Generally used in the plural. 

FI-NAN'C£S, n. pl. 1. Revenue; funds in the public treasury, 
or accruing to it; public resources of money. 2. The in- 
come or resources of individuals. 

PI-NAN'CIAL (fe-nan'shal) a. Pertaining to public revenue. 

FI-NAN'CIAL-LY, adv. In relation to finances. 


FIN-AN-CIZR' (fin-an-seer), n. 1. An officer who receives ' 


and mana the public revenues; a treasurer. 2. One 
who is skilled in principles or system of public rev- 
enue. 3. One who is intrusted with the collection and 
man nt of the revenues of a corporation. 4. One 
skilled in banking operations. 

FINA-RY. See FINERY. 

FINCH, n. (Sax. nc; G. fnk.) A small singing bird The 
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word is used chiefy in composition; as, goldfnch, chaf 


ach, 

D, e. £; pret. and pp. found. (Sax. findan; G. finden.] 
1. Literally, to come; to meet; hence, to discover hy the 
eye; to gain first sight or knowledge of something lost ; to 
recover. 2. To meet; to discover something not before 
scen or known. 3. To obtain by sceking. 4. To meet 
with 5. To discover or know by expcricnce. 6. To 
reach; to attain to; to arriveat. 7. To discover b study, 
experiment, or trial. 8. To gain; to have; as, to find time 
for visiting. 9. To perceive; to observe; to lcarn. 10 
To catch; to detect; usually with out. 11. To meet. 19. 
To have; to experience; to enjoy, as pleasurc. 13. To 
select; to choose; to designate. 14. To discover and de 
clare the truth of disputed facts; to come to a conclusion, 
and decide between i parcia as a jury. 15. To detormine 
and declare by verdict. 16. To establish or pronounce 
charges alleged to be true. 17. To supply; to furnish, aa 
with money. 18. To supply with provisions; as, to pay 
a man a dollar a day and fad him. 19. To discover or 


knowledge of by touching or by sounding; as, to 
nd bottom. 


0 find one’s self, to be; to fare in regard to ease or pain, 
health or sicknoss.— To find in, to supply ; to furnish; to 
provide.— To find out. 1. To invent; to discover some- 
thing before unknown. 2. To unriddle; to solve. 3. To 
discover; to obtain knowledge of what is hidden; to as- 
certain. 4. To understand; to comprehend. 5. To de. 
tect; to discover ; to bring to light.— To find fault with, to 
blame ; to censure. 

FIND-FAULT,*. A censurer; a caviler.—Shak. 

FIND-FAULTING, a Apt to censure ; captious. 

FIND'ER. n. 1. One who meets or falls on any thing; onu 
who discovers by searching, or by accident.—2. In astron- 
omy, a smaller telescope, attached to a larger telescope, 
for the purpose of finding an object more readily. 

FINDING, ppr. Discovering. 

FINDING, x. 1. Discovery ; the act of discovering. —2 In 
law, the return of a jury to a bill; a verdict. 

FINDINGS, 2. pl. The tools which a journeyman shoe- 
maker is to furnish in his employment, together with 
thread and wax. 

t FINDY, a. (Sax fndig.) Full; heavy ; or firm, solid, sub- 


stantial. 

Fr. fin.) 1. Small; thin; slender; minute; of 
rim diameter. 2. Subtile; thin; tenuous.—Bacon. 
3. ; keen; smoothly sharp. 4. Made of fine threads; 
not coarse. 5. Clear; pure; free from feculence or for- 
eign matter. 6. Refined. — Bacon. 7. Nice; delicate; per- 

ving or discerning minute beauties or deformities. 8. 
Subtile ; artful; dextrous; [see FiNEssE.] 9. Subtle; 
sly; fraudulent.—Hubberd's Tale. 10. Elegant; beautiful 
in thought. 11. Very handsome; beautiful with dignity. 
12, Accomplished ; elegant in manners. 13. Accomp B 
ed in learning; excellent. 14. Excellent; superior; brill 
iant or acute. 15. Amiable; noble; ingenuous ; excellent. 
16. Showy ; splendid; elegant.—17. Ironically, worthy ot 
contemptuous notice; eminent for bad qualities.— Fine 
arts, or politearts, are the arts which depend chiefly on tha 
labors of the mind or imagination, and whose object is 
fee as peers, music, painting, and sculpture. 

FINE, n. 1. a feudal sense, à final agreement between 
persons concerning lands or rents. 2. A sum of money 
paid to the lord by bis tenant, for permission to alienate 
or transfer his lands to another. 3. A sum of money paid 
by way of penalty for an offense; a mulct; a 

unishment ; amercement ; forfeiture.—7n fine, [Fr. enfin ; 
. in and finis.) In the end or conclusion ; to conclude; 
to sum up all 

FINE, v.t. L To clarify; to refine; to purify; to defecate; 
to free from feculence or foreign matter. 2. To purify, 
as a metal 3. To make less coarse; [obs.] 4. To dec- 
orate ; to a&dorn.—Shak. ; [obs.] 

FINE, v.t. 1. To impose on one a pecuniary penalty for an 
offense ; to set a fine on by judgment of a court; to pun 
ish by fine. 2. v.i To pay a fine; [obs. 

FINE-FIN"GERED, a. Nice in workmanship. 

FINE-GRAINED (-grand),.c. Having a fine grain. 

FINE-SPOK'EN (spók'n) a. Using fine phrases. 

FINED, pp. 1. Refined; purified; defecated. 2. Subjected 

toa penalty. 

FINEDRAW, v.t. To sew up a rent with so much nicety 
that it is not perceived. 

FYNEDRAW-ER, n. One who finedraws. 

FINEDRAW-ING, n. Rentering ; a dextrous or nice sew. 
ing up the rents of cloths or stuffa. 

FINE'SPUN, a. Drawn to afine thread ; minute; subtile. 

FINE'STILL, e.t. To distill spirit from mo:asses, treacle, 
or some preparation of saccharine matter. 

FINE'STILL-ER, n. One who distills spirit from treacle 
or molasses.— En. 


cyc. 
' FINESTILL-IXG, n Tbe operation of distilling spirit ft om 


molasses or treacle. 


* Ses Synopsis. X, £,1, &c., long —X, E, Y, &c., short.—FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY —MARINE, BIRD ;—MÜVE, BOOK. 
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!FINE'LESS, a. Endless; boundless.—SRak. 

FINE'LY, adv. 1. In minute parts. 2, To a thin or sharp 
edge. 3. Gayly; handsomely; beautifully; with elegance 
and taste. 4. With clegance or beauty. 5. With advan- 
tage ; very favorably. 6. Nicely; delicately. 7. Purcly; 
completely. Clarendon.—8. By way of irony, wretchedly ; 
in a manner deserving of contemptuous notice. 

FINENESS, n. (Fr. finesse.) 1. Thinness; smallness; slen- 
dcrness 2 Consisting of fine threads. 3. Smallncss ; 
minuteness, as of sand or particles. 4. Clearncss ; purity; 
freedom from foreign matter. 5. Niceness; delicacy. 6. 
Keenncss ; sharpness; thinness, 7. Elegance ; bcauty. 
8. Capacity for delicate or refined conceptions. 9. Show; 


splendor; gayety of appcarance; elcgance. 10. Clear- 
ness. 11. Subtilty; ess; ingenuity. 12. Smooth- 
ness.— Drayton. 
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FIN'ER, n. 1. One who refines or purifies. 2. a. Compara- : 


tive of fne. 

FIN'ER-Y,n. 1. Show; splendor; gayety of colors or ap- 
pearance. 2. Showy articles of dress; gay clothes, jew- 
els, trinkets, &c.—3. In tron-works, a furnace where cast 
iron is converted into malleable iron.— Buchanan. 

FINESSE'(fe-nes), n. (Fr.finesse.) Subtilty of contrivance 
to gain a point. —Srx. Artifice ; trick; stratagem ; deceit ; 

ie: craft; cunning. 

FI-NESSE', v. £ To use artifice or stratagem. 

FI-NESSTNG, ppr. Practicing artifice to accomplish a pur- 


ose. 

FINESSTNG, n. The practice of artifice. 

FIN*GER (fingger) n. (Sax. finger] 1. One of the ex- 
treme parts of the hand, a small member shooting to a 
point 2. A certain measure. 3. The hand. 4. The fn- 
ger or fingers of God, in Scripture, signify his power, 
strength, or operation.—5. In music, ability ; skill in play- 
ngon & keyed instrument. 

FIN"GER, v. & 1. To handle with the fingers; to touch 
lightly; totoy 2. To touch or take thievishly ; to pilfer. 
—South. 3. To touch an instrument of music; to play on 
an instrument. 4. To perform work with the fingers ; to 
execute delicate work. 5. To handle without violence. 

FIN"GER, v.i. To dispose the fingers aptly in playing on 
an instrument, 

FIN"GER-BOARD, n. The board at the neck of a violin, 
guitar, or the like, where the fingers act on the strings. 

FIN"GER-FERN, n. A plant, asplenium.—Johnson. 

FIN"GER-GLÁSS, n. A glass containing water for dipping 
the fing2rs at the dinncr-table. 

FIN"GER-POÓST,». A pow with a finger pointing, for di- 
AAA panengers to the road. 

FIN"GER-SHELL, n. A marine shell resembling a finger. 

FIN"GER-STONE, n. A fossil resembling an arrow. 

FIN"GERED (fing’gerd), pp. 1. Played on; handled ; touch- 
ed. 2 a. Having fingers.—In botany, digitate ; having leaf- 
lets like fingers. 

FIN"GER-ING, ppr. Handling; touching lightly. 

FIN"GER-ING, n. 1. The act of touching lightly or han- 
dling. 2. The manncr of touching an instrument of mu- 
sic. 3. Delicate work made with the fingers.—Spenser. 

FIN"GLE-FAN"GLE, 2. A trifle. [Vulgar.) 

FIN"GRI-GO, n. A berry-bearing plant of the genus pisonia. 

FINT-AL, n. (L. fnio.] The knot or bunch of foliage, or 
flower, that forms the upper extremities of pinnacles in 
Gothic architecture ; sometimes, the pinnacle itself. — Elmes. 

FE a. 1. Nice; spruce; foppish ; pretending to su- 
perffuous elegance. 2. Affectedly nice or showy. 

FINT-€AL-LY, adv. With great nicety or spruceness; fop- 


hly. 

FINTEAL-NESS, n. Extreme nicety in dress or manners ; 
foppishness.— Warburton. 

FINT.KIN, a. Precise in trifles ; idly ; busy.— Smart. 

FIN'ING, L Clarifying; refining; purifying; defecat- 
ing. 2. [See Fixe, the noun.) Imposing a fine. 

FINING, x. 1. The process ot refining or purifying; [ap- 
plied especially to the clarifying of wines, malt liquors, &c. 
—2, Finings, a solution of gelatin, used for c g. 

FINING-POT, n. A vessel in which metals are refined. 

FYNIS, n. (L.] An end; conclusion. 

FINISH, v. t. [Arm. finiçza; Fr. finir.) 1. To arrive at the 
end of, in performance. 2. To make ct. 3. To bring 
to an end ; to put an end to. 4. To polish to the degree of 
excellence intended.—Syn. To end; terminate ; close ; 
conclude ; emper: accomplish ; perfect. 

FINISH, n. 1. completion of a work of art; that which 
gives it perfection. 2. The last hard, smooth coat of plas- 
ter on a wall. 

FIN'ISH ED (finisht), pp. 1. Completed; ended; done; per- 
fected. 2. a. Complete; perfect; polisbed to the highest 
degree of excellence. 

FINISH-ER, n. 1. One who finishes; one who completely 
performs. 2.One who puts an end to. 3. One who com- 
pletes or perfects. 

FINTSH-ING, ppr. or a. Completing; perfecting ; bringing 
to an end. 
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FINISH-ING, n Completion; 

last heres | finish.— 

FINITE, a. (L. finitus.) Having a limit; limited; bound. 
ed; circumscribed ; opposed to infinite; as, a Anite period 
[applied to this life ;] as, Anite concerns, j 

FTNITE-LY, adv. Within limita; to a certain degree on) 
— Stilling fleet. y. 

FYNITE-NESS, n. Limitation 
boundaries. 

t FIN'I-TUDE, x. Limitation.— Cheyne. 

FIN'LESS, a. Destitute of fins.—Skak. 

FIN'LIKE, a. Resembling a fin.—Dryden. 

FINN, n. A native of Finland, in Europe. 

FINNED, a. Having broad edges on olther side, as a plow. 

FINNI-KIN, 2. A sort of pigcon. 

FIN'NY, a. Furnished with fins; as, Ánny fish. 

FI-NO'CHIO, n. (It. fnocchio.] A variety of fennel. 

FYNOS, MR Second best wool of Merino shccp.—Gardner. 

FY-ORIY, n. [Sw.] An inlet from thc sca ; a bay.—Dr. Baird. 

FYO-RIN, x. A species of crceping bent-grass, once sup- 
posed to be of great value for green winter foddcr. 

t FIPPLE, n. e; fibula.) A stopper, as in a wind instru- 
ment of music.—Bacon. 

FIR (fur), n. (W.pyr.] The name of several species of the 
genus pinus, trecs allied to the pines, and valued for their 
timber; as the hemlock fir, silver fir, &c. 

FIR-TREE. Sce Fre. 

FIRE, n. [sex Jyr.] 1. Heat and light emanating visibly, 
perceptibly, and Say from any body; caloric. 
—In the popular acceptation of the word, fire is the effect of 
combustion. 2. The ‘burning of fuel on a hearth, or in 
any other place. 3. The burning of a house or town; a 
conflagration. 4. Light; lustre; splendor. 5. ‘Torture by 
burning. 6. The instrument of punishment; or the pun- 
ishment of the impenitent in another state. 7. That which 
infames or irritates the passions—Skak. 8. Ardor of 
temper ; violence of passion. 9. Liveliness of imagina 
tion; vigor of fancy; inteilectual activity ; animation ; 
force of sentiment or expression. 10. The passion of 
love; ardcnt affection. 11. Ardor; heat; love. 19. Com- 
bustion ; tumult; rage; contention. 13. Trouble ; aftlic- 
tion.— To set on fre, to kindle; to inflame ; to excite vio- 
lent action.— T^ be on fire, to be in a state of ignition ; to 
be highly excited —St 4nthony's fre, a disease marked b 
an eruption on the skin, or a ditfuscd inflammation, wi 
fever; the erysipelas.— Wild fre, an artificial or factitious 
fire, which burns even under water. It was called, also, 
Greek fre. Naphtha was probably the chief ingredient. 

FIRE, v.t. 1. To set on fire; to kindle. 2 To inflame; to 
irritate the passions. 3. To animate; to give life or spir 
it 4. To drive by fire; [little used.) 5. To cause to ex- 

plode; to discharge.—6. In farriery, to cauterize. 

FIRE, v. í 1. To take fire; to be kindled. 2. To be irrita- 
ted or inflamed with passion. 3. To discharge artillery or 
fire-arms. 

FIRE'-ARMS, x. pl. Arms or weapons which expel their 
charge by the combustion of powder. 

FYRE-AR-ROW, 2. A small iron dart, furnished with a 
match impregnated with powder and sulphur. 

FIRE-BALL, ^. 1. A grenade; a ball filled with powder 
or other combustibles. 2. A meteor which passes rapid- 
ee eet tho air and displodes. 

FIRE’-BARE, n. In old truers, a beacon.— Cyc. 

FIRE-BAR-REL, 2. A hollow cylinder filled with various 
kinds of combustibles, used in fire-ships to convey the fire 
to the shrouds. 

FTRE'-BAV.IN, ». A bundle of brush-wood, used in fire- 


ae 

FIRE'-BLAST, 2. A disease of plants and trees, in which 
they appear as if burned by fire. 

FIRE-BOARD, ^. A chimney-board, used to close a fire 
place in summer. 

FIRE-BOTE, n. An allowance of fuel, to which a tenant 
is entitled. [Engiand.] 

FIRE-BRAND, n. 1. A piece of wood kindled or on fire. 
2. An incendiary ; one who inflames factions, or causes 
contention and mischief. 

FIRE-BRICK, n. A brick that will sustain intense heat 
without fusion. 

FIRE-BRUSH, n. A brush used to sweep the hearth. 

FIRE'-BU€K-ET, n. A bucket to convey water to cngines 
for extinguishing fire. 

FIRE-€LAD, a. Clad with fire.— Wordsworth. _ 

FYRE-€LAY, n. Akind of clay that will sustain intense 
heat, used in making fire-bricks. 

FIRE-€O€K, n. A cock or spout to 


tinguishing fire. f 
FYRE-€OMPA-NY (-kum'pa-ne), n. A company of men 
for managing an engine to extinguish firce. 


complctencss ; ; 
arburton. P ; perfection ; 


; confinement within certain 


let out watcr for ex- 


FIRE-€RÓSS, n. Something used in Scotland as a signal 
to tako arms. ° 
FIRE-DAMP, n. The explosive carburcted hydrogen of 


coal mines. See DAMP. 
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FIRE-DRIKE, n. 1. A fiery ecrpent. 2 An ig mis fatuus. 
FIRE-EAT'ER, n. 1. One who pretends to eat fire. Hence, 
2. A cant terin for a fighting character or duclist. 
FIRE-EN GINE, a An encine for throwing water to ex- 
tincuirh fire and save buildings. 
FTRE-E:-OAPE'*. A machine for escaping from the upper 
art of a building when on fire. 
Fi RE-ETE D (ide), e. Having a fiery eye — 
FIRE-FLiIR, » A species of ray-frh, or raia. 
FIRE-FLY, 2. A nune commonly given to winged lumi- 
nous insects, particularly to a South American insect which 
emits a brilliant light from a yellow spot on each side of 
the thorax. —Partington. 
FIRE-GUXItD, m. A frame-work of iron wire, to be placed 
in front of a fire-place. 
FIRE-HOOR, ». A large hook for pulling down buildings, 
in conflacrations. 
FIRE-I-RONS (-l-urnz), n. pl. The irons belonging to a 
fire-place, as the shovel, tongs, poker, &c. 
MASTER, n. An officer of artillery who superin- 
tends the composition of fire-works. 
FIRE-NEW (-nu), a. Fresh from the forge; bright. 
FIRE-OF'TICE (-of'fs), n. An office for making insurance 
against fire. 
FIRE-ORDE-AL. See ORDEAL. 
FIRE’-PAN, *. A pan for holding or conveying fire. 
FIRE-PLACE, n. The port of a chimney appropriated to 
the fire; a hearth. 
FIRE-PLUG, 2. A plug for drawing water from a pipe, to 
extinguish fire. 
FIRE-POT, n. A small earthen pot, filled with combusti- 
bles, used in military operations. 
FIRE'-PROOF, a. Proof against fire; incombustible. 
FIRE-QUENCH-ING, a. Extinguishing fire.—Kirby. 
FIRE'-SHIP, n. A vessel filled with combustibles, and fur- 
nished with grappling-irons, to hook and set fire to an en- 
emy's ehips. 
FIRE-SHÓV'EL (shuv^vl) w. A shovel or instrument for 
taking up or removing coals of fire. 
FIRE-STI€K, ». A lighted stick or brand.—Digby. 
FIRE-STONE, x. 1. on pyrites; [obs] 2. A kind of 
free-stone which bears a high degree of heat. 
FIRE-WARD, la. An officer who has authority to 
FIAP Wa RD'EN,$ direct others in the extinguishing of 
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FIRE'-WEED, n. An American plant, often four or five 
feet high, very troublesome around spots where brush- 
wood has been burned. 

FIRE-WINGED,a. Having Aer wings.— Carlisle. 

FIRE-WOOD, n. Wood for fue 

FIRE-WORE, n. Usually in the plural, fireworks, Prepa- 
rations of gun-powder, sulphur, and other inflammable 
materials, used for making explosions in the air, on occa- 
sions of public rejoicing, or for the purposes of war. 

FIRE-WORK-ER, n. An officer of ery, subordinate 
to the fire-master. 

FIRE'-WOÓR-SHIP (-wur'ship), n. The worship of fire, which 
prevailed chiefly in Persia, among those called Ghebers, or 
Guebers.—Encyc. Am. 

FIRE-WOR-SHIP-ER, n. One who worships fire. 

FIRED, pp. Set on fire; inflamed; kindled; animated; 
irritated. 

FIRELO€K, n. A musket, or other with a lock. 

FIREMAN, sw. 1. A man whose business is to extinguish 
fires. 2. A man who tends the fires of a steam-engine, &c. 

FIRER, n. One who sets fire to any thing; an incendiary. 

FIRE'STDE, n. A place near the fire or hearth; home; do- 
mestic life or retirement. 

FIRESIDE,a, Belonging to the fireside or domestic circle. 

FIRTNG, Setting fire to; kindling; animating; excit- 
ing; inflaming; discharging fire-arms. 

FIRING, n. 1. The act of discharging fire-arms. 2 The 
application of fire, or of a cautery. 3. Fuel; fire-wood, or 
coal.—Mortimer. 

FIRTING-TRON (Turn), ». An instrument used in farriery 
to discuss swellings and knots.— Encyc. 

{FIRK, v.t. To beat; to whip; to chastise —Hudibras. 

FIRK, n. A stroke; (written, also, ferk; but rarely used.) 

FIR'KIN (furkin, n. A measure of capacity, being the 
fourth part ofa barrel In America, it is rarely used ex- 
cept for butter or 

FIR'LOT,as. A dry measure, used in Scotland ; being about 
a bushel of wheat, and a bushel and a half of barley. 

FIRM (form), a. (L. Armus; Fr. ferme.) 1. Closely com- 
pressed: as, frm wood. 2 Not easily moved; as, firm 

ends, frm persuasions, 3. CU RUE way ; opposed to 
fuid ; as, frm ground. — SYN. Compact ; dense; hard; 
solid ; stable ; stanch ; robust; strong; sturdy; unshaken; 
fixed; steady; resolute; constant. 

FIRM, n. A partnership or house; or the name or title 
under which a com 7 transact business. 

FIRM, v.t. (L. m) qp o fix; to confirm; to establish — 
Dryden. (Rare, except in poetry. See Coxrina.] 
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FIRM'-FOOT.ED, a. Having firm fect; standing firmty. 

FIRM’A-NENT, n. (L. frmamentum.; The region of the 
air; the sky or heavens.—In Scripture, the word denotes 
an expanse; a Wide extent. 

FIRM-A-MENT“AL, a. Pertaining to the firmament; celes- 
tial; being of the upper regions. 

FIRMAN, n. An Asiatic word, denoting a decrce, or gran! 
of privileges. A frman, given to a traveler, is a kind of 
passport, insuring to him protection and assistance. (Oft 
en pronounced frmaun. 

FIRMED, pp. Established; confirmed. 

FIRMING, ppr. Settling; making firm and stabie. 

t FIRMT.TUDE, x. Strength; solidity.— Bp. Hall. 

t FIRMT.TY, n. Strength; firmness. 

FIRM'LESS, a. Detached from substance.—Pope. 

FIRM’LI-ER, ade. More gri STE ipis 

FIRMLY fur. , adv. 1. uoy: compactly ; closely. 

i constancy or fixedness; immovably; 


structure; compactness; hardness; solidity. 2. Stabili- 
ty; strength. 3. Steadfastness; constancy; fixedness. 
4. Certainty; soundness. 

FIRST (furst), a. (Sax. first, or fyrst.) 1. Advanced before 
or further than any other in progression; foremost in 

lace. 2. Preceding all others in the order of time. 3. 
Preceding all others in numbers or a progressive series ; 
ue ukuy shu one d Preceding all oshers ia rank, dig 

ty, or excellence.—Syw. Primary ; ordial ; original, 
rimitive; pristine; highest; chief; principal 

F . adv. 1. Before any thing else in the order of time. 
2. Before all others in place or progression. 3. Before 
Any ning else in order of proceeding or consideration. 
4. Before all others in rank.— At first, at the first, at the be- 
ginning or origin.— First or last, at one time or another ; 
at the beginning or end. 

FIRST-BE-GOT, Ja. First produced; the eldest of 

FIRST-BE-GOTTEN, § children.—Mikon. 

FIRST-BORN, a. 1. First brought forth; first tn the order 
of nativity; eldest. 2. Most excellent; most distinguished 
or exalted. 

PEST EPOR n. The eldest child; the first in the order 
o : 

FIRST-CRE-ATED, a, Created before any other. 

FIRST-FLOOR, * In England, the floor or tier of apart- 
ments next above the ground-floor; called, in America, 
the second story. 

FIRST-FROIT, n. 8. 21. The fruit or produce first me 

FIRST-FROITS, n. p. $ tured and collected in any see 
son. 2. The first profits of any thing. 3. The first or 
earliest effect of any thing, in a good or bad sense. 

FiRST-MOVER, n. The original propelling power, whether 
natural or artificial 

FIRST-RATE, a. 1. Of the highest excellence; pre-emi- 
nent. 2. Being of the largest size, as a ship. 

FIRST'LING, a. First produced. 

FIRSTLING, n. 1. The Erst produce or offspring; [applied 
to beasts.) 2 The thing first thought or done; (not used.] 

FIRSTLY, adv. Improperly used instead of frs. 

FIRTH, n. A narrow pasgage of the sea. See FRITH. 

FIS€, a. [L. fiscus; Fr. fisc.) The treasury of a prince or 
state. 

FISO€'AL, a. Pertaining to the public treasury or revenue. 

FIS€'AL, n. 1. Revenue; the income of a prince or state. 
2. A treasurer.—3, In Spain and Portugal, king's solo 
itor.—1. In Spain, an informer. 

FISH, n. (Sax. fec] 1. An animal that lives in water. 
Fish, in the singular, is used for fishes in general, or the 
whole race. 2 The flesh of fish, used as food. 3. A coun 
ter, used in various games. ° 

FISH, v. i 1. To attempt to catch fish; to be employed tn 
taking fish, by any means, as by angling or drawing nets. 
2. To attempt or seek to obtain by artifice, or indirectly 
to seek to draw forth. 

FISH, v.¢ 1. To search by raking or sweeping.—9. In ses- 
manship, to strengthen, as a mast or yard, with a piece of 
timber. 3 To catch; to draw out or up. 

FISH, n. 1. In ships, a machine to hoist and draw up the 
flukes of an anchor upon the gunwale. 2. A long piece 
of timber, which bellies out in the form of a fish, and is 
used to strengthen a lower mast or a yard, when rung 
or dama Hence, the terms fish beam, fish back, fod 
lied rail, are applied to a beam or rail which bellies out on 
the under side.—Francis. 

FISH’-BASK-ET, n. A basket for carrying fish. 

FISH'-GLDE, n. A name sometimes given to isingtasa- . 


Booth. 
FISH'-KET-TLE, n. A kettle for boiling fish whole. 
FISH’-LIKE, a. Resembling fish. —Shak. 
FISH’-MA4R-KET, ». A place where fish are exposed for 
sale. 
FISH-M£AL, n. A meal of fish; diet on fish; abstemious 
diet. 
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ZISIT-MON"GER (-mungfger), n. A seller of fish. 
VISH'-POND, n. A pond iu which fishes are bred. 
FISH'-ROOM, n. An apartment ina ship, between the after- 
hold and the spirit-room. 
FISH'-SPEAR. n. A spear f r taking fish, by stabbing them. 
FISH-TROW-EL, 2. A broad knife, commonly of silver, 
for cutting up fsh at table. 
FISH'-WIFE, n. A woman that crics fish for sale. 
FISH-WOM-AN, a. A woman who sells fish. 
FISH'ER, n. 1. One who is employed in catching fish. 
2. A carnivorous quadruped, of the weasel family; the 
an. 
FISH'ER-BOAT, n. A boat employed in catching fish. 
FISH'ER-TOWN, x. A town inhabited by fishermen. 
FISH'ER-MAN, ». 1, One whose occupation is to catch 
fish. 2. A ship or vessol employed in the business of tak- 
ing fish. 
FISH'ER-Y, n. 1. The business of catching fish. 2. A place 
for catching fish. 
FISH'TUL, a Abounding with fish.—Carew. 
FISH'GIG, 2». An instrument used for striking fish at 
FIZ'GIG, sea. 
FISITHOOK, n. A hook for catching fish. 
FISHT-FY, v. t. To turn to fish.—Shak. (A cant word.) 
FISHING, ppr. 1. Attempting to catch fish; searching; seek- 
ing to draw forth by artifice, or indirectly; adding a piece 
of timber to a mast or spar, to strengthen it. 2. a. Used 
or employed in fishing, or by fishermen; as, fishing boat, 
hing tackle, fishing village. 
FISHING, n. 1. The art or practice of catching fish. 2. A 
Aeon 
FISH ING-FROG, n. A rapacious, spinous-finned sea-fish, 
also called angler and frog-fish, having a very large head. 
FISH ING-PLACE, n. A place where fishes are caught 
with seines; a convenient place for fishing; a fishery. 
FISH'Y, a 1. Consisting of fish. 2 Inhabited by fish. 
3. Having the qualities of fish; like fish. 
FISK, v. £ (Su. fesca.) To run about. —Cotgrave. 
FIS'SYLE, a. (L. Mn] That may be split, cleft, or divid- 
ed in the direction ofthe grain, or of natural joints. 
FIS-SIL'I-TY, n. The quality of being cleavable. 
FIS'SION (fish’an), n. A breaking up into parts. 
FIS-SIP'A-ROUS, a. (L. fssus and pario.) An epithet ap- 
lied to certain animals and vegetables of the lower or- 
ers, which are propagated by a spontaneous breaking up 
into minute portions, each of which has life and growth. 
FIS-SIP'AR-ISM, n. The breaking up of certain animals 
and vegetables into minute portions, each having life and 


— Dana. š 

FIS-SI-ROSTRAL, a. [L. fssus and rostrum.) In ornitholo- 
&y, having a bill with a very wide gape; a term applied 
to swallows, goat-suckers, &c.— Sssaztnson. 

FIS'SI-PED, a. |L. fissus.] Having separate toes. 

FIS'SI-PED, n. An animal whose toes are separate, or not 
connected by a membrane. 

FIS'SERE (fis r), n. (Fr. from L. fissura, from findo, to 
split] 1. A cleft; a narrow chasm made by the parting 
of any substance ; a longitudinal opening.—2. In surgery, 
a crack or slit in a bone, either transversely or longitudi- 
nally, by means of external force.—3. In anatomy, a deep, 
narrow sulcus, or depression, dividing the anterior and 
middle lobes of the cerebrum on each side. 

FISSURE (fish'yur), v. & To cleave; to divide; to crack 


or fracture. 

FISSURED (fish'yurd), FA Cleft; divided; cracked. 

FIST, =. (Sax. fyst. e hand clinched; the hand with 
the fingers doubled into the palm. 

FIST, v.t. 1. To strike with the fist —Dryden. 2. To gripe 
with the fist. —Shak. ; (little used.) 

FIST'6, & A term used colloquially in England for pugil- 
istic; as, fistic exploits, fistic heroes. 

FISTI-CUFFS, n. pl. Blows or a combat with the fists; a 
bo , 


xing.— 

FISTLNUT, n. A pistachio nut. 

FISTU-LA, x. (L.] 1. A pipe; a wind instrument of music, 
originally a reed.—2. In surgery, a deep, narrow, sinuous 
ulcer.— Fistula lachrymalis, a fistula of the lachrymal sac, 
a disorder accompanied with a flowing of tears. 

FIS'TU.LAR, a. Hollow, like a pipe or reed. 

FIS‘TU-LATE, v. £ To become a pipe or fistula. 

FISTU-LATE, v. t. To make hollow, like a pipe. (Rare.] 

FIS-TU-LIDANS, n. pl. A tribe of echinodermatous ani- 
mala, including those which have an elongated, tube-like 


FISTÜ-LLFORM. €. Being in round, hollow columns, as 
a mineral.— Phillips. 
FISTU-LOUS, a. Í. Having the nature of a fistula.— Wise- 
man, 2. Hollow, like a pipe or reed. 
FIT, n. (qu. W. Fa L Fhe invasion, exacerbation, or 
aroxysm of a disease. 2. A sudden and violent attack of 
rder, in which the body is often convulsed, and some- 
times senseless; a convulsion. 3. Any short return after 
intermission; a turn; a period or interval; as, to move 
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by fts and starts. 4. A temporary aflection or 

5. Disorder; distempcrature. 6. (Sax. fur a auni CAR. 
ciently, a song. or part of a song; a strain; a canto. 7. 
The close and easy setting of un article of dress. 

FIT, a. (Flemish viten.) 1. Suited to the nature und pro. 
pricty of things; as, fit to be done. 2 Jiaving the requi- 
site qualifications; as, ft to rulc.—SvN. Suitable; proper; 
appropriate; meet; becoming ; expcdient; congruous, 
correspondent ; convenient; apposite ; apt; apted ; 
"a Darel ualificd; competent; adcquatc. 

FIT, v. t. 1. To adapt; to suit; to make suitable. 2. To 
accommodate a person with any thing. 3. To prepare, 
to put in order for; to furnish with things propor or nco- 
essary. 4. To qualify; to preparc.— To Jit out, to fur- 
nish; to equip; to supply with necessaries or means.— 
To ft up, to prepare; to furnish with things suitable; to 
make propcr for the reception or use of any person. 

FIT, v. í. 1. To be proper or becoming. 2, "Tb cuit or be 
suitable ; to be adapted; as, a garment fts well. 

FITCHET, ba. (W gwicyl 

» $n. [W. gwicyll or icyn.] A pole-cat; a 

FITCH'EW, § foumart. gui] A : 

FITFUL, a. Varied by sudden impubes, 

FIT'LI-ER. a. or adv. More fit or fitly. 

FITLI-EST, a. Most fit S-Coleridge. 

FIT'LY, adv. 1. Suitably; properly; with propriety. 9. 
Commodiously ; conse Pawa 

t FITMENT, n. Something adapted to a purpose. 

FITNESS, n. 1. Suitableness; adaptedness; adaptation. 
2. Propriety: expediency ; meetness ; justness; reason: 
ableness. J. Preparation; qualification. 4. Convenience ; 
the state of being fit. 

t FITTA-BLE, a. Suitable-—Sherwood. 

FITTED, pp. Made suitable; adapted; prepared ; qualified. 

FIT"TER, m. One who makes fit or suitable; one who 
adapts; one who prepares. 

FITTING, ppr. 1. Making suitable; adapting; preparing ; 
qualifying; providing with. 2. a. Fit, or appropriate. 

FIT'TING-LY, adv. Suitably.—More. 

FITZ. (Norm. fites, fiuz, or Az, a son.) Used in names, asin 
Fitzherbert, Fitzroy, Carlovitz, 

Es i Sax. ff.] Four and one added; the half of ten. 

FIVE-€LEFT, a Quinquefid ; divided into five segments. 

FYVE-FIN*GER, n. A spaces of cinquefoil.—Afess. Rep. 

KAS ene D,a. Having five fingers, or parta resor. 

ng rs. 

FIVE L£AF, *. Cinquefoil.— Drayton. 

FIVE'-LEAFED (-léft), a. Having five leaves. 

FIVE-LOBED, a Consisting of tive lobes. 

FIVE'-PART-ED, a. Divided into five parts. 

FIVE-TOOTHED (-tootht), a. Having five teeth. 

FIVE-VALVED, a. Having five valves. [Botany.] 

FIVEFOSLD, a. In fives; consisting of five in one; five- 
double ; five times repeated. 

FIVES, n. A kind of play with a ball, ese the side of a 
building, resembling tennis. So called because three, fiva 
or fifteen are counted to the game.—Smart. 

VIVER bn A disease of horses, resembling the strangles. 

FIX, v. t. pra 1. To make stable; to set or establish 
immovably ; to settle; to determine ; to institute; to ap- 
ge 2. To set or place permanently; to establish. 3. 

o make fast; to fasten; to attach firmly. 4. To sct or 
place steadily ; to direct, as the eye. without moving it, 
to fasten. 5. To set or direct steadily, without wander- 
ing, as attention. 6. To set or make firm, so as to bear a 
high degree of heat without evaporating; to deprive of 
volatility. 7. To transfix; to pierce.—Sandys ; [little used.) 
8. To withhold from motion. — 9. In America, to put in 
order; to prepare; to adjust (This last sense is not 
sanctioned by English usage. There is a vulgar use of 
fiz as a noun for predicament; as, to be in a bad fiz, which 
should be studiously avoided.—Ed.) 

FIX, v.i. 1. To rest; to settle or remain permanently ; to 
cease from wandering. 2. To become firm, so as to resist 
volatilization. 3. To cease to flow or be fluid ; to congeal ; 
to become hard and malleable. Bacon.— To fiz on, to settle 
the ed or resolution on any thing; to detenninc on. 

ERA. LE, a. That may be fixed, established, or rendered 

rm 


FIX-ATION, n. 1. The act of fixing. 2 Stability; firm 
ness; steadiness; a state of being established. 3. Resi- 
dence in a certain place; or a place of residence; {/urle 
used.} 4. That firm state of a body which rcsists evapo 
ration or volatilization by heat. 5. The act or Dr tel 
e a to be fluid, and becoming firm; state of being 

xe 

FIXED (fkst), pp. or a. Sottled ; cstablished ; firm; fast 
stable. ised ab, called, generally, carbonic acid.—F ired 
bodies, are those which can not be volatilized or separated 
by heat or a corrosive menstruum without great difticulty, 


— 
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as guid Se. Francis.—Fized oils or alkalies, aro those 
which remain in a permanent state and are not easily vol- 
etilizcd; so named as distinguished from rolatile oils and 
aMalicas, &c.— Fired stars, are such stars as always retain 
pae ener apparent position and distance with respect to 
each other. 

FIX'ED-LY, ade. Firmly; in a settled or established man- 
per; steadtastly. x 

FIX'ED-NES3,w. 1. A state of being fixed ; stability ; firm- 
ness; steadfastness. 9. ‘The state of a body which resists 
evaporation or volatilization by heat. 3. Firm coherence 
of parts; solidity. 

tFIN-IDLTY, n. Fixcdness.— Boyle. 

FIXING, ppr. Scttling; establishing. 

FIXT-TY, n. Fixedness ; coherence of parts ; that property 
of bodies by which thcy resist dissipation by heat. 

FIXTURE (ükstyur) n. That which is permanently at- 
tached to something as an appendage ; as, the Aztures of a 
farm or a schoolroum. (This is a modern word, mouga 
frequently substituted in new editions of old works for 
frure.)—Smart. 

FIXURE, n. Position; stable pressure ; firmness. 

FIZ'GIG, n. 1 A fishgig, which see. 2 A gadding, flirting 

ir. 3 A fire-work, made of powder rolled up in a paper. 


MIZZLE be. i To make a hissirfg sound. 


FLAB'BI-LY, adv. In a flabby manner. 

FLABBI-NESS, a. A soft, flexible state of a substance, 
which renders it easily movable and yielding to pressure. 

FLAB'BY, a. (W. Nib.) Soft; yielding to the touch; easily 
bent; hanging loose by its own weight. 

t FLA'BEL, n. fk. fabellum.]) A fan.—Huloet. 

FLA-BEL'LATE, a. Having the form of a fan. 

FLA-BEL'LI-FORM, a. [e fabellum, a little fan, and form.) 
Having the form of'a fan; fan-shaped.— Hitchcock. 

t FLABYTLE, a. [L. flabilis] Subject to be blown.—Dict. 

FLA€'CID (flak'sid), a. [L. flaccidus.] Soft and weak; lim- 
ber; lax; drooping; hanging down by its own weight; 

PS NUT to pressure. 
A€'CID-NESS, 1^. Laxity; limberness; want of firm- 

FLA€-CIDT-TY, ness or stiffness. 

FLA€CID-LY, adv. In a flaccid manner. 

FLACKER, v. i, [Teut. figgeren.] To flutter, as a bird. — 
Grose. [Local 

FLAG, v. i. (W. llacáu ; L. flacceo.} 1. To hang loose with- 
out stiffness ; to bend down, as flexible bodies; to be loose 
and yielding. 2. To grow spiritless or dejected; to grow 
languid. 3. To grow weak; to lose vigor. 4. To become 
dull or Janguid.—SyN. To droop; decline ; fail; languish ; 


pine. 

FLAG, v. t, To let fall into feebleness; to suffer to droop. 

FLAG, v. (W. llec; Ir. liag.) A flat stone, used for paving; 
or a pavement of flat etones. 

FLAG, v. t. To lay with flat stones.—Sandys. 

FLAG, ^. [W. lag.) An aquatic plant, with a bladed leaf. 

FLAG, ^. (Ger. asse] n ensign, or color; a cloth on 
which are usu painted or wrought certain figures, and 
borne on a staff.— To strike or lower the flag, is to pull it 
down upon the cap, in token of respect or submission.— 
To strike the , in an engagement, is the signal of sur- 
rendering.—T'o hang out the white ; is to ask quarter, 
or, in some cases, to manifest a friendly design. The red 
flog 1s a sign of defiance or battle.—T' hang the flag half 
mast high, is a token or signal of mourning —Flag-offcer, 
the commander of a squadron.—Flag-ship, the ship which . 
bears the commander of a squadron, and in which his flag ' 
is displayed —Fiag-staff, the staff that elevates the flag. 

FLAG'-BROOM, s. A broom for sweeping flags. 

FLAG-STONE, n. A flat stone for pavement. 

FLAG-WORM (-wurm), » A worm or grub found among 


flags and sedge. 

FLAWEL-LANT, n. [L. flagellans.] One who whips him- 
eelf in religious discipline. The ellants were a fanat- 
ical sect which arose in Italy, A.D. 1960. 

FLAGQEL-LATE, v.t. To whip; to scour 


heating or whip- 


FLAG-EL-LATION, n. [L. flagelo.) A 
ping; a flogging; the discipline of the scourge. 
FLAGEO-LE o-let), n. {Fr.] A small wind instru- 


ment of music, with a mouth-piece at one end, and stops, 
like the old English flute.—P. Cyc. [Sometimes spelled 


elet. 
roD (flagd), Laid with flat stones. 


FLAG'GI-NESS, n. Teny. limberness; want of tension. 

FLAG'GING, ppr. ora. Growing weak; drooping; laying 
with flat stones. 

FLAG'GING, n. 1 The act of laying with flag-stones. 2 A 
pavement or side-walk of flag-stones. 

FLAG'GY, a. J. Weak; flexible; limber; not stiff. —Dry. 
den. 9. Weak in tašte; insipid—Bacon. 3. Abounding 


with flags, the plant. 

FLASYTIOUS fla-jish’us), a. [L. fagiium.) 1. Deeply 
criminal; grossly wicked; as, a fagitious deed. 2 Guilty 
of enormous crimes; as, a flagitious man. 3. Markcd or 
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infected with scandalous crimes or vices; as, flagitioua 
timcs. — SYN. Atrocious; villainous; flagrant; heinous, 
corrupt; profligate; abandoned. 

FLA-G\"TIOUS-LY, adv. With extreme wickedness. 

FLA-GY°TIOUS-NESS,-2. Extreme wickcdncss. 

FLAG'ON, n. [L. lagena.) A vessel with ‘a narrow mouth, 
used for holding and conveying liquors. 

FLA'GRANCE,s. Notoriousncss; glaring offensc.— Bp. Hall. 

FLA'GRAN-CY,w. 1 A burning; great heat; inflammation, 
[obs.] 2 Excess; enormity. 

FLA'GRANT, a. [L. Jaera 1. Burning; ardent; eager. 
2. Glowing; rcd; flushed. 3. Red; inflamed. [The pre 
ceding senses are unusual.) 4. Flaming in notice; glaring; 
notorious; enormous. 

FLA-GRANTE RELLO He The war raging. 

FLA-GRAN'TE DE-LI€TO. (L.] During the perpetre 
tion of the crime. 

FLA’GRANT-LY, adv. Ardently; notoriously. 

FLA'GRATE, v.t To burn. [Little used.) 

FLA-GRATION, n. A burning. [Little used.) 

FLAIL, n. [D. clegel; G. fleg A wooden instrument for 
thrashing or beating grain from the ear by hand. 

FLAKE, n. (Sax. face; D. vlaak.) 1. A small collection of 
suow, os it falla from the clouds or from the air; a little 
bunch or cluster of snowy crystals. 2. A platform of 
hurdles, or small sticks, on which codfish is dried ; [Massa- 
chusetts.] 3. A layer or stratum. 4. A collection or little 
particle of fire, or of combustible matter on fire, separated 
and flying off. 5. Any scaly matter in layers; any mass 
cleaving off in scales. 6. A sort of carnations, of two cob- 
ors only, haring, large stripes going through the leaves.- 
White- see FLAKE-WHITE. 

FLAKE, v.t. To form into flakes.—Pope. 

FLAKE, v.i To break or separate in layers; to peel or 
scale off. 

FLAKE-WHITE, ^. A name often given to the purest 


white-lead. 
FLAKED?’ (flakt), pp. Formed into flakes. 
FLAK‘-NESS, a. e atate of being flaky. 


FLAKING, ppr. Forming into flakes. 

FLAK'Y, a. 1. Consisting of flakcs or locks. 2 Lying in 
flakes; consisting of layers, or cleaving off in layers. 

FLAM, 2. [Ice. fim; W. llam.) A freak or whim; also, a 
falsehood; a lie; an illusory pretext; deception; delusion. 

FLAM, v.t To deceive with falsehood ; to delude. 

FLAM'BEAU (flam'bo), n. (Fr.] A light or luminary mado 

FLAMES Ms pda L mE] 1. A blaze; burni 

AME, n. [Fr. flamme; e; burning 

vapor; inflammable gas in combustion. 2. Fire in gener- 
al 3 Heat of passion; tumult; combustion; blaze; vio- 
lent contention. 4. Ardor of temper or imagination ; bright- 
ness of fancy ; vigor of thought.— Waller. 5. Ardor of in- 
clination; warmth of affection. 6. The passion of love; 
ardent love. 7. Rage; violence. 8. One beloved; as, she 
was my first flame. 

FLAME, v.t. To inflame; to excite.—Spenser. 

FLAME,v.i 1. To blaze; to burn in vapor, or in a current 
2 To shine like burning gas. 3. To break out in violence 
of passion. 

FLAME-€OL-OR, x. Bright color, as that of flame. 

FLAME’-€6L-ORED (-kul-lurd), a. Of the color of flame: 
of a ee ellow color.—SAak. 

FLAMECE? ED (Aide) a. Having eyes like a flame. 

FLAMELESS, a. Destitute of lume; without incense. 

FLAMEN, n. [L.] 1. In ancient Rome, a priest devoted to 
a particular god. 2. A priest.— Pope. 


: FLAMING, ppr. 1. Burning in flame. 92. a. Bright; red. 


Also, violent; vebement. 
FLAMING, n. A bursting out in a flame. 
FLAMTNG-LY, adv. Most brightly; with great show or ve 


hemence. 

FLA-MIN"GO, n. [Sp.] One of a genus of birds inhab 
warm climates, havíng the neck and legs very long, wi 
palmated feet. When in full plumage, their color is almost 
e red. 

FLA-MIN'T€-AL, a. Pertaining to a Roman flamen. 

FLAM-MA-BIL1-TY, n. The quality of admitting to be set 
on fire, or enkindled into a flame or blaze ; inflammability 
[Little ren 

FLAN'MA-BLE, a. Capable of being enkindled into fanme 
(Little "pn : 

FLAN-MA‘TION, x. The act of setting on flame. [Rare.] 

FLAM™ME-OUS, a. Consistir g of flame; like flame. 

FLAN-MIFER-OUS, a. [L. famma.) Producing flame. 

FLAM-MIV'O-MOUS, a. [L. ffamma and vomo.) Vomiting 
flames, as a volcano. 

FLAMY, a. 1. Blazing; burning. 2 Having the nature of 
flame. 3. Having the color of flame. 

FLINCH, n. In mechanism, the part of a piece screwed to 


something else. 
t FLANG, fs. of the verb fling.— Mirror for Magi 
FLANGE, n. (Qu. flank, or Fr. frange, fringe, or Gr. 


) $a^ayt.) 
A raised edge on the rim of a wheel, and also on the rails 
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of a certain kind of rail-way ; uscd in machinery, to keep 
the band from slipping off, and to keep cars from running 
off the rails. 

FLANK, n. [Fr. fanc.) 1. The ficshy or muscular put of 
the side of an animal, betwcen the ribs and the hip. 2. 
The side of an army, or of any division of an army, as of 
a brigade, regiment, or battalion; the extreme right or 
left. —3. In fortification, that part of a bastion which reach- 
es from the curtain to the face.—4. In architecture, the 
side of any building. 

FLANK, v. t. (Fr. flanquer.) 1. To attack the side or flank 
of an army or body of troops; to place troops so as to at- 
tack or command the flank. 2 To post so as to overlook 
or command on the side. 3. To secure or guard on the 
Side. 4. To turn the flank; to pass round thc side. 

dre ha i 1. To border; to touch. 2. To be posted on 

e si 

FLANKED (flankt), pp. Attacked on the side; covered or 
commanded on the flank. 

FLANKER, n. A fortification projecting so as to command 
the side of an assailing y. 

FLANKER, v. t. 1. To defend by lateral fortifications. 9. 
To attack sideways.—Evelyn. 

FLANR'ERED, pp. Attacked on the side; defended by lat- 
eral works. 

FLANKER-ING, ppr. Defending by lateral works; attack- 


ing side ways. 

FLANKING, ppr. Turning the flank; attacking on the side, 
or commanding on the flank. ° 

FLANNEL, w. (Fr. flanelle.) 
of loose texture. 

FLAN'NELED, a. Covered or wrapped in flanneL 

FLAP, n. (G. lappen and klappe.) 1. Any thing broad and 
limber that hangs loose or is easily moved. 2. The motion 
of any thing broad and loose, or a stroke with it. 3. The 
loose part of a coat behind from the hip downward. —4. 
The flaps, a disease in the lips of horses. ° 

FLAP, v. t. 1. To beat with a flap. 2. To move something 
broad. 3. To let fall, as the brim of a hat. 

FLAP, v. i. 1. To move as wings, or as something broad or 
loose. 2. To fall as the brim of a hat or other broad 


thing. 

FLAP-DRAG-ON, n. l A play ir which they catch raisins 
out of burning brandy, and, extinguishing them by closing 
the mouth, eat them. 2. The thing thus caught and eaten. 

FLAP-DRAG-ON, v.t. To swallow or devour. 

FLAP’-EARED. a. Having broad, loose ears.— Skak. 

SUAE AcE n. A sort of broad pancake; also, an apple- 
puff.—Shak. 

FLAP-MOUTHED,a. Having loose, hanging lips. 

FLAPPED (flapt), pp. ora. Struck with something broad ; 
let down; having the brim fallen; as, a flapped hat. 

FLAPPER, wa. He or that which flaps. 

FLAPPING, ppr. or a. Striking ; beating ; moving some- 
thing broad.—L’ Estrange. 

FLARE, v.i. 1. To waver; to flutter; to burn with an un- 
steady light. 2. To flutter with splendid show; to be 
loose and waving, as & showy thing. 3. To glitter with 
transient lustre. 4. To glitter with painful splendor. 5. 
To be exposed to too much light. 6. To open or spread 
outward. 

FLARE, n. An unsteady, broad, offensive light.—Smart. 

FLARING, ppr. or a. 1. Burning with a wavering light; 
fluttering ; glittering ; showy. Opening; widening out- 
ward; as, a flaring fire-place. ' 

FLARING-LY, adv. In a flaring manner. 

FLASH, n. [Ir. lasair, lasrach.) 1. A sudden burst of light; 
a flood of light instantaneously appearing and disappear- 
ing. 2. A sudden burst of flame and light; an instantane- 
ous blaze. 3. A sudden burst, as of wit or merriment. 4. 


A soft, nappy, woolen cloth, 


A short, transient state. 5. A body of water driven by vi- 
olence.—Pegge; [local] 6. A little pool; [local] 
FLASH, ». The slang language of thieves, robbers, &c.— 


Grose. 

FLASH, v. £ 1. To break forth, as a sudden flood of light ; 
to burst or open instantly on the sight, as splendor. It 
differs from glitter, glisten, and gleam, in denoting a flood 
or wide extent of light. A diamond may glitter or glisten, 
but it does not flash. 9. To burst or break forth with a 
flood of flame and light. 3. To burst out into any kind of 
violence.—Shak. 4. To break out, as a sudden expression 
of wit, merriment, or bright thought. 

FLASH, v. t. 1. To strike up a body of water from the 
ux pee. 9. To strike or to throw like a burst 

t. 

FLASH-HOUSE, n. A place where thieves, robbers, &c., 
resort and deposit their plunder. 

FLASHER, n. 1. A man of more appearance of wit than 
reality.—Dict. 2. A rower; [obs.] 

FLASHT-LY, adv. With empty show ; with a sudden glare; 
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FLASIVING, x. [Probably from Fr. plague or uel 
architecture, a tenin applied to pieces of lead ipee d 
al let into the joints of a wall, eo as to lap over the gutters 
and prevent the plashing of rain in tho interior works. 

FLASH'Y,a. 1. Showy, but empty; dazzling for u moment 
but not solid. 2. Showy; py. 3. Insipid; vapid, with 
out taste or spirit. 4. Washy; plashy ; sce PLASH. 

FLASK, n. [G. flasche.) 1. A kind of bottle. 2 A vessel for 
powder. 3. A bed in a gun-carriave. 

FLÁSK'ET, n. 1. A vessel in which viands are served up 
—Pope. 2. A long, shallow basket.—Spenser. 

FLAT, a. (D. plat] 1. Having an evcn aurfacc, without ris- 

or indentures, hills or valleys. 2. Horizontal; level; 
without inclination, or with a moderate inclination, as a 
roof 3. Prostrate; lying the whole length on the ground 
4. Not elevated or erect; fallen. 5. Level with the ground; 
totally fallen.—6. In painting, wanting relief or prominence 
ofthe figures. 7. Tasteless; stale; vapid; insipid; dead 
8. Dull; unanimated ; frigid ; lifeless ; without point or 
spirit ; [applied to discourses and compositions.) 9. De 
i prsed: spiritless; dejected. 10. Unpleasing; not añord 
ng gratification. 11. Peremptory ; absolute ; positive ; 
downright, as a refusal. 12. Not sbarp or shrill; not acute, 
in sound. 13. Low, as the prices of goods; or dull, as 
8, 

FLAT, n. 1. A level or oxtended plain.—In America, it is 
a pid particularly to low ground or meadow that is lev- 
eL ut it denotes any land of evcn surface and of some ex- 
tent. 2. A level ground lying at a small dcpth under the 
surface of water; a shoal; a shallow; a strand; a sand: 
bank under water. 3. The broad side of a blade.— Dryden. 
4. Depression of thought or language.—Drydcu. 5. A sur- 
face without relief or prominences.— Bentley. 6. In music, 
a mark of depression in sound, thus [b]. 7. A boat, broad 
and flat-bottomed. 8. A hat made of straw braid with a 
low crown and broad brim. 9. A story or loft in a build. 
ing; [Seottish.) 10. One who is easily duped; opposed to 
one who is sharp.—Rich. Dict. ; [(v«lgar.) 

FLAT, v. t. (Fr. flatir.) 1. To level; to depress; to lay 
smooth or even; to make broad and smooth; to flatten 
2. To make vapid or tasteless. 3. To make dull or unan- 
imated. 

FLAT, v. š. 1. To grow flat; to fall to an even surface. 2 
To become insipid, or dull and unanimated.—3. In music, 
to depress the voice; to flatten. 

FLAT-BOT-TONED, a. Having a flat bottom, as a boat, 
or a moat in fortification. 

FLAT'-FISH, n. fish with a flat body, which swims on 
the side, and has both eyes on one side, as the tlounder, 
halibut, &c. In and near New York, a small salt-water fish 
of the flounder kind, esteemed excellent food. 

TURTE RON (I-urn),”. An instrument used in smoothing 
clothes. 

FLAT'-LONG, adv. With the flat side downward ; not edge 
wise.—SAak. 

FLAT'-NOSED (-nózd) a. Having a flat nose.— Burton. 

FLAT-ROOFED (-rooft) a. Having a flat roof. 

t FLA‘TIVE, a. (L. flatus.) Producing wind; flatulent. 

FLATLY, adv. 1. Horizontally; without inclination. 2 
Evenly; without elevations and depressions. 3. Without 
spirit; dully; frigidly. 4. Peremptorily; positively; down. 
ngnt 


FLATNESS, n. 1. Evenness of surface; levelness; equal- 
ity of surface. 92. Want of relief or prominence. 3. Dead- 
ness; vapidness ; insipidity. 4. Dejection of fortune; low 
state.—Shak. 5. Dejection of mind; a low state of tho 
spirits; depression ; want of life. 6. Dullness; want of 
point; insipidity ; frigidity. 7. Gravity of sound, as op- 
posed to sharpness, acuteness, or ehrillness. 

FLAT'TED, pp. Made flat; rendered even on the surface ; 
also, rendered vapid or insipid. 

FLATTEN (flat'tn), v. t. (Fr. flatir.) 1. To make flat; to 
reduce to an equal or even surface; to level. 9. To beat 
down to the ground; to lay flat. 3. To make vapid or in- 
sipid; to render stale. 4. To depress; to deject, as the 
spirits; to dispirit—5, In music, to depress, as the voice ; 
to render less acute or sharp.—To n a sail, in marine 
language, is to extend a sail lengthwise of the vesscl, so 
that its effect is only lateral—Brande. 

FLATTEN (flatt), v. i. 1. To grow or become even on 
the surface. 2. To become dead, stale, vapid, or tasteless. 
3. To become dull or spiritless.—1. In music, to depress 
the voice; to render a sound less sharp. 

FLATTENED, pp. ora. Made flat. 

FLATTEN-ING, ppr. Making flat. ] -— 

FLATTER, n. The person or thing by which any thing 

attene 

FLATTER, v. t. (Fr. flatter.) 1. To soothe by prave ta 
gratify self-love by praise or obsequiousncs?; "n asc a 
person by applaus or favorable notice. 2. To please; to 

ify. 3. 


without solidity of wit or thought. o praise falsely; to encourage hy favorable 
FLASHING, ppr. or a. Burstin D as a flood of light, or E eC. 4. To eoar by favorable repre eee or 
of flame and light, or as wit, mirth, or Joy. indications. 5. To raise false hopes by represertations 
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not well fuunded 6 To please; to soothe.—Dryden. 7. 
To wheedlo: to coax; to attempt to win. 

FLATTERED, pp. zoothed by praise; plcased by com- 
merndation ; gratified with hopes, false or well founded ; 
wheedled. 

FLATTER-ER, s. Onc who flatters; a fawncr; a wheed- 
ler; oue who praises anothcr. , 

FLAT'TER-ANG, ppr. 1. Gratifying with praise; pleasing by 
applause ; vidi dig: coaxing. 2. a. Plcasing to pride or 
vanity; gratifying to eclf-love. 3. Pleasing; favorable ; 
encouraging hope. 4. Practicing adulation ; uttering false 

raise; adulatory ; parasitical. 

FLAT'TER-ING-LY, ade. 1. In a tlattering manner. 2. In 
a manner to favor; with pounit 

FLATTERY, n. (Fr. farieric) 1. False praise; commend- 
ation bestowed to acconiphsk some purpose. 2. Adula- 
tion ; obscquiousness ; wheedling ; sycophancy ; parasit- 
irm. 3. Just commendation which gratities selfilove. 

FLAT'TING, n. 1. A mode of painting, in which the paint, 
being mixed with turpentine, leaves the work flat, or with- 
out gloss.— Brande. 2. A method of preserving gilding un- 
burnished by touching it with size.— Knowles. 

FLATTISH, a Somewhat ilat.— Woodward. 

FLAT@-LENCE, }n. 1. Windiness in the stomach; air 

FLATU-LEN-CY,$j generated in a weak stomach and in- 
testines. 2. Airiness: emptiness; vanity.—Glenville. 

FLATW-LENT, a. (L. flatuleutes.| 1. Windy; affected with 
air generated in the stomuct: and intestines. 2. Turgid 
with air; windy. 3. Generating or apt to generate wind 
in the stomach. 4. Empty; vain; big; without substance 
or reality; puffy. 

FLATU-LENT-LY, adv. In a flatulent manner. 

tFLAT-E-OS'I-TY, n. Windiness; tlatulence. 

eee ous a. (L. flatuosus.] Windy; generating wind. 
—Bacon. 

FLATUS, n. (L.] 1. A breath; a puff of wind, 2 Wind 
generated in the stomach ; flatulence. 

FLAT"WISE, a. or adv. With the flat side downward or 
next to another object; not edgewise. 

“FLAUNT, v. £ 1. To throw or spread out; to flutter ; to 
display ostentatiously. 2. To carry a pert or saucy ap- 

arance.— Boyle. 

“FLAUNT, n. Any thing displayed for show. 

* FLAUNTING, Pp. ora. Making an ostentatious display. 

FLAUNTING-LY, adv. In a flaunting way. 

FLA-VI€'O-MOUS, a. (L. flavus and coma.) Having yellow 


hair. 

FLAVOR, n. (qu. Fr. fairer.) The quality of a substance 
which affects the taste or smell in any manner; taste, 
odor, fragrance, or smell. 

FLAVOR, v.t. To communicate some quality to a thing, 
that may affect the taste or smell 

FLA'VORED, pp. or a. Having a quality that affects the 
sense of tasting or smelling. 

FLAVOR-ING. ppr. Giving a flavor to. 

FLAVOR-LESS, a. Without flavor; tasteless, 

FLAVOR.-OUS, a. Pleasant to the taste or smell 

t FLA’VOUS, a. d flavus] Yellow.—Smith. 

FLAW, n. [W. flaw.) 1. À breach; a crack ; a defect made 
by breaking or spli Bi a gap or fissure. 2. A defect; 
any defect made by violence or occasioned by neglect. 3. 
A sudden burst of wind; a sudden gust or blast of short 
duration. 4. A sudden burst of noise and disorder ; a tu- 
mult; uproar ; (not used in the United States.) 5. A sudden 
commotion of mind; (not used.]—SvN. Blemish ; fault; 
imperfection ; spot; speck. 

FLAW, v.&% 1. To break; to crack. 2. To break; to vio- 


late; [little used.] 

FLAWED (flaud), £z Broken; cracked. 

FLAW'ÜING, ppr. Breaking; cracking. 

FLAW'LESS, a. Without cracks; without defect. 

tFLAWN, n. (Sax. fena.) A sort of flat custard or pie. 

t FLAW'TER, v. t. To scrape or pare a skin. 

FLAW"Y, a. 1. Full of flaws or cracks; broken; defective; 
faulty. 2. Subject to sudden gusts of wind. 

FLAX, n. (Sax. fleaz, flex.) 1. A plant of the genus linum, 
consisting of a single slender stalk, the skin or herl of 
which is used for making thread and cloth, called linen, 
cambric, lawn, lace, &c. 2. The skin or fibrous part of 
the plant when broken and cleaned. 

FLAX-COMB, x. An instrument with teeth, through which 
flax is drawn for separating from it the tow or coarser 
part and the shives.—In America, we call it a hatchel. 

FLAX-DRESS-ER, n. One who breaks and swingles flax. 

FLAX-DRESS-ING, n. The process of breaking and swin- 


gling flar. 
sd lc n. The phormium, a plant in New Zea- 


lan 

FLAX’-RAIS-ER, n. One who raises flax. 

FLAX’-SEED, x. The seed of flax. 

FLAX'-WEED, z. A plant. 

PLAX'EN (flaksn), a. 1. Made of fax. 2. Resembling flax; 
of the color of flax; fair, long, and flowing. 
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FLAX'EN-MAIRED, Qa. Having bair of flaxcp co.or.— 

FLAX'EN-HEAD-ED, $ Irving. Y 

FLAX'Y,a. Like flax; being of a light color; fair. 

FLAY, v. t. [Sax fiean.) 1. To skin; to strip off the skin 
of an animal. 2. To take off the skin. or surface of any 
thing; [not used.) 

FLAYED, pp. Skinned; stripped of the skin, 

FLAY'ER, *. One who strips off the skin. 

FLAY‘ING, ppr. Stripping off the skin. 

FLEA, n. (Sax. flea.) An insect of the genus pulcz, remar&- 
able for its agility and its troublesome bite. 

FLEA-BANE, 7. A name given to various plants from their 
supposed efficacy in driving away ficas. 

FLEA-BITE, n. L The bite of a flea, or the red spot 

FLEA'-BIT-ING, § caused by the bite. 2. A trifling wound 
or pain, like that of the bite of a flea. 

FLEA’-BIT-TEN, a. 1. Bitten or stung by a flea. 9. Mcan, 
worthless; of low birth or station. 

FL£A'-WORT (flé-wurt), n. An herb of the plantain kind, 
bearing nauseous muc ous seeds. 

FLEAN, n. (D. siya; W. faim]. 

n. [D. viym; W. faim.) In farriery, a sharp instru- 
ment used for opening veins for letting blood. E 

FLE€K, Qv. t. [G. fleck.) To spot; to streak or stripe; 

FLE€K’ER, $ to variegate ; to ro pl (0ds., or poetic oniy.] 

FLE€KED (flekt) pp.or a. Spotted; variegated with divers 
colors.—Shak. 

FLE€TION, n. (L. flectio.] The act of bending, or state of 
being bent. 

FLE R, n. A flexor, which see. 

FLED, and pp. of 

FLEDGE (flej), a. [G. fli ge] Feathered; furnished with 
feathers or wings le to fly. 

FLEDÓE, v. t. To furnish with feathers ; to supply with 
the feathers necessary for flight. 

FLEDG ED, pp. Furnished with feathers for flight; covered 
with feathers. 


pidity, as 
rom danger or ex 


m vote. 

FLEECE (fices), n. (Sax. ficos, flys, fiese.) The coat of wool 
shorn from e at one nd 

FLEECE, v. t. 1. To shear off a covering or growth of 
wool 2. To strip of money or property ; to take from, 
by severe exactions. 3. To spread over, as with wool; to 
make white. 

FLEECED (fleest), pp. Stripped by severe exactions. 

FLEECED, a. Furnished with a fleece or with fleeces. 

FLEECE'LESS, a. Having no fleece. 

ir e aa *. One who strips or takes by severe exac- 

ons. 

FLEEING, ppr. Stripping of money or property by se- 
vere demands of Paid or contributions. 

FLEE'CY, e 1. Covered with wool; woolly. 2 Resem. 
bling wool or a fleece ; eoft; complicated. 

FLE v. £ [Scot flyre or fleyr.) 1. To deride; to sneer 
to mock; to gibe; to make a face in contempt, or to 
grin in scorn. 2 To leer; to grin with an air of civility. 

FLEER, v. & To mock; to flout at.—Beaum. and Ft. 

FLEER, 2. 1. Derision or mockery, expressed by words 
or looks.—Shkak. 2 A grin of civility.—South. 

FLEER'ER, 2. A mocker ; a fawner. 

FLEERTNG, ppr. or a. Deriding; mocking; counterfeiting 
an air of civility. 
FLEERTNG-LY, adv. 

FLEET. (Sax. leot. 


In a fleering manner. 

In English names, denotes a flood, ñ 

creek or inlet, a bay or estuary, or a river; as in Fleet 
street, North-flete, Fleet Prison. 

FLEET, n. (Sax. flota, fict.) A navy or squadron of ships - 
a number of ships in company. 

FLEET, a ees iotr.) 1. Switt of pace; moving or able 
to move with rapidity ; nimble; light and quick in motion, 
or moving with lightness and celerity. 2. Moving with 
velocity, as the wind. 3. Light; superficially fruitful; or 
thin; not penetrating deep, as soil.—Mortimer. 4. Skim- 
ming the surface.— Mortimer. 

FLEET, v.i. 1. To fly swiftly; to hasten; to flit as a light 
substance. 92. To be in a transient state. 3. To float. 

FLEET, v. t. 1. To skim the surface ; to pass over rapidly. 
—Spenser. 2. To pass lightly, or in mirth and joy; [not 
used.) 3 To skim mok: Loe in England.) 

FLEETFOQOT, a. Swift of foot; running or able to rum 
UEETING, pr. 1. Passing rapi flying with velocity 

FLE . 1. Fas rapi ; g veloc 
2. a. Not arable; as, a Anaa Sa T. Moore.—SrtN. 
Transient; temporary; momentary; transitory; evanes 
cent. 


* See Synopsis. X, E, Y, &c., long.—X, P, Y, &c., short.—FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—M0VE, BOOK, | 
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FLEETING-DISH, n. A skimming bowl. [ Local.] 

FLEETING-LY, adv. In n flecting manner. 

FLEETLY, adv. Rapidly; lightly and nimbly; swiftly. 

FLEET'NESS, n. Swiftness; rapidity; velocity; celerity ; 
specd; nimblenesa ; quickness. 

FLEM'ING, n. A native of Flanders. 

FLEMISH, a. Pertaining to Flanders. 

FLENSE, v. t. To cut up a whale and obtain the blubber. 

FLENSING, n. The act of cutting up a whale and obtain- 

FLESH bcd flac, fic, LA d sub 

, A. (Sax. or fes) 1. A compound sub- 
qtance forming a large part MEA d imu consisting of the 
softer solids, as distinguishcd from tlc bones and the flu- 
ids. 2. Animal food, in distinction from vegetable. 3. 
The body of beasts and birds used as food, distinct from 
Ash; as, Roman Catholics eat fish, instead of flesh, in Lent. 
4. The body, as distinguished from the soul. 5. Animal ne- 
ture; animals of all kinds. 6. Men in general; mankind. 7. 
Human nature. 8. Tenderness ; human fceling.—Cowper. 
9. Carnality; corporeal appctites. 10. A carnal state; a 
atato of unrcnewed nature. 11. The corruptible body of 
man, or corrupt nature. 12 The present life; the state 
of existence in this world. 13 Legal righteousness, and 
ceremonial services. 14. Kindred; atock; family.—15. 
In botany, the soft, pulpy substance of fruit; also, that 
part of a root, fruit, &o. which is fit to be eaten.—One 
flesh, denotes intimate relation.—7» be one is to be 
closely united, as in marriage.—An arm of flesh, human 
strength or aid. 

FLESH, v. t. 1. To initiate; (a sportsman's use of the word.) 
2. To harden ; to accustom ; to establish in any practice. 
3. To glut; to satiate.—Shak. 

FLESH'-BROTH, n. Broth made by boiling flesh in water. 

FLESH’-BRUSH, m. A brush for exciting action in the skin 
by friction. 

FLESH-€LOGGED,a. Encumbered with flesh. 

FLESH’-€OL-OR (kulur), n. The color of flesh; car- 
nation. 

FLESH'-CÓL-ORED, a. Being of the color of flesh. 

FLESH'-DI.ET, n. Food consisting of flesh. 

FLESH-FLY, w. A fly that feeds on flesh, and deposits her 
eggs in it.—Ray. 

FLESHC-HQOR, n. A hook to draw flesh from a pot. 

FLESH’-MEAT, n. Animal food ; the flesh of animals pre- 
pared or used for food.—S wift. 

FLESH'-MÓN*GER (-mung’ger), n. One who deals in flesh ; 
& procurer; a pimp. SM Little used.) 

FLESH'-POT, n. A vessel in which flesh is cooked ; hence, 
plenty of provisions.—Er., xvi. 

FLESHED (flesht) pp. or a. 1. Initiated; accustomed ; 
glutted. 2 a, Fat; fleshy. 

SLESH'I-NESS, n. Abundance of flesh or fat; plumpness ; 
corpulence; groseness. 

FLESH'NG, ppr. Initiating; making familiar; glutting. 

FLESH'LESS, a. Destitute of flesh ; lean. 

FLESH'LI-NESS, n. Carnal passions and appetites. 

t FLESH'LING, n. A mortal set wholly upon the carnal 
state. 

FLESH'LY, a. 1. Pertaining to the flesh; corporeal.—Den- 
ham. 2. Carnal; worldly; lascivious. 3. Animal; not 
vegetable.—Dryden. 4. Human; not celestial; not spir- 
itual or divine. 

FLESH'MENT, n. Eagerness gained by a successful initia- 


tion. 

IFLESH'QUAKE, n. A trembling of the flesh. 

FLESH'Y, a. 1. Full of flesh ; plump; musculous. 2. 
Fat; gross; corpulent. 3. Corporeal. 4. Full of pulp; 
puipous: plump, as fruit. 

FLET, pp. of fet. Skimmed.—Mortimer. [Not used.) 

FLETCH, v. t. [Fr. feche.) To feather an arrow. 

FLETCH ED (fetcht), Feathered, as an arrow. 

FLETCHER, n. (Fr. Ahe.) An arrow-maker; a manufac- 
turer of bows and arrows; (not used.) Hence the name 
of Fletcher. 

FLETCHING, ppr. Feathering. 

FLE-TIF'ER-OUS, a. [L. fetus and fero.) Produ tears. 

. FLETZ, a. (G. fiotz.] In geology, a term applied to the 
secondary strata, because they generally occur in flat or 
hcrizontal beds.— Brande. 

FLEUR DE LIS (fyr de 1é) (Fr. flower of the lily; cor- 
py tesa pelle Rote de luce.) 1. A bearing in ker- 

, representing a lily, emblematic of royalty.—2. In bot- 
any, the iris. 

FLEW (80), Tee of fly. 

FLEW, n. e large chaps of a deep-mouthed hound. 

FLEWED, a. Chapped; mouthed; deep-mouthed. 

E v. t. (L. flecto, flezus.] To bend; as, a muscle fleres 

e arm. 

t FLEX-ANT-MOUS, a. "pii pone to change the mind. 

KDE ED (fekst), pp. or a. nt; as, a flexed position.— 

osack. 

FLEX-I-BIL'I-TY, n. 1. The quality of admitting to be bent; 
pliancy; flexibleness. 2. Easiness to be persuaded ; the 
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quality of yiclding to arguments, persuasion, or cl 
stances ; ductility of mind ; radians to comply: facility 
FLEX'I-BLE, a. (L. ftezibilis] 1. 'l'hat may be bent; capa- 
ble of being turned or forced from a straight line or form 
without brenking; yielding to pressurc ; not stif. 2. Ca. 
able of yielding to entreatics, argumenta, or other moral 
orce ; that may be persuadcd to compliance ; not invinci. 
bly rigid or obatinate; not incxorable ; not firm. 3. Ead. 
ly managed or turncd ; as, flexible minds. 4. That may 
be turned or accommodated; as, a flezible principle. 
Rogers.—SvN. Pliant; pliable; supple; tractable; man- 
ageable; ductile; obscquious; inconstant; wavering. 
FLEX1-BLE-NESS, m. 1. Possibility to be bent or turned 
from a straight linc or form without breaking; easiness 
to be bent; pliantness; pliancy; flexibility. 2 Facility 
of mind ; readiness to comply or yield; obeequiousness 


3. Ductility ; manageableness; tractablencss. 
FLEX'T-BLY, adv. Ina flexible manner. 
FLEXTLE (fice. a. (L. flerilis.) Pliant; pliable; easily 
bent; yielding to power, impulsc, or moral force. 
FLEX'ING, ppr. Bending. 
FLEXION ( un), n. (L. feo] 1. The act of bending. 


2. A bending; a part bent; a fol 
cast.—Bacon. See INFLECTION. 
FLEX’OR, n. In anatomy, a muscle whose office is to bend 

the part to which it belongs ; rds to extensor. 

FLEXY-OUS (flek'shu-us), ? a. (L. flezuosus] 1. Winding; 

FLEX'U-OSE (fek'shu-óse), $ having turns or windings. 
2. Bending; winding; wavering; not stcady.—3. In bota- 
ny, bending or bent; changing its direction in a curve. 

FLEXURE, ^. (L. ferura.) 1. A winding or bending; the 
form of bending; incurvation. 92. The act of bending. 3. 
The part bent; & joint. 4. The bending of the body ; o 
sequious or servile cringe. 

FLICK. See FLITCH. 

FLICKER, v. £ (Sax. ficcerian.) 1. To flutter; to flap the 
wings without flying. 2 To waver, fluctuate, or twinkle: 
as, the light flickers at a distance. 

FLICK'ER-ING, ppr. 1. Fluttering; flapping the wings witb. 
out flight. 2 a. Wavering; fluctuating; having a flutter 


ing modon: 

FLIOR'ER-ING, n. A fluttering; short, irregular movo 
ments. 

FLI€K’ER-ING-LY, adv. In a flickering manner. 

FLICK'ER-MOUSE, n. The bat.— Ben Jonson. 

FLYER, n. 1. One who flies or fees. 2 A runaway; a fu- 
gitive.—Shak. 3. A part of a machine which, by moving 
rapidly, equalizes and rcgulates the motion of the whole. 

FLIGHT (flite), n. (Sax. fii] 1. The act of fleeing; the 
act of running away, to escape danger or expccted evil; 
hasty departure. 2 The act of fi ; 8 passing through 
the air by the help of wings; volitation. 3 The manner 
of flying. 4. Removal from place to place by flying. 5. 
A flock of birds flyingin company. 6. A number of beings 
flying or moving through the air tagethcr. 7. A number 
of things passing through the air together; a volley, as of 
arrows. 8 A pene flying of birds in flocks.—8. In 
England, the birds produced in the same season. 10. 
The space passed by fi Jl. A mounting; a soaring ; 
lofty elevation and excursion, as of fancy. 12. Excursion; 
wandering; extravagant sally. 13. The power of flying. 
Shak. —14. In certazn lead-works, a substance that flies 
off in smoke.—15. Flights are the husks or glume of oats. 
— Flight of stairs, the series of stairs from the fidor, or 
from one platform to another. 

FLIGHT-SHOT, n. The distance which an arrow flies. 

fFLIGHT'ED, a. Taking flight; flying. 

FLIGHTT.LY (filte-le), adv. In a flighty manner. 

FLIGHTI-NESS (flit'e-nes), n. 1. The state of being flight: 
or volatile. 2 A slight delirium.—Syw. Levity; gidd% 
ness; volatility ; lightness; wildness. 

FLIGHTY (fte) a. 1. Fleeting; swift—Shak. 2. Wid, 
indulging the sallies of imagination. 3. Disordered ta 
mind ; somewhat delirious. 

FLIMFLAM, n. (Ice. flim.] A freak; a trick. 

FLIM'SI-LY, ado. In a flimsy manner. 

FLIM'SI-NESS, n. State or quality of being flimsy; thin, 
weak texture; weakness; want of solidity. 

FLIN'SY, a. (W. llymsi.) 1. Without strength or solid sub- 
stance, as an excuse. 2. Without strength or force ; spir- 
itless; as, Aimsy lines.—Pope. 3. Thin; of loose texture; 
(Little und. Jr. Weak; feeble ; light; superficial; shal- 
low; v 

FLINCH, v. (. 1. To shrink; to withdraw from ; to fail of 

roceeding, or of performing any thing. 2 To fail. 

FLINCH'ER, n. One who flinches or fails. 


—Bacon. 3. A turn; a 


FLINCHING, . Failing to t undertake, perform, or pro 

ceed ; sh ; withdrawing. . 

FLINCH'ING, n. À shrinking or drawing back under pain 
or difficulty. 


FLINCHING-LY, adv. 
FLIN'DERS, n. pl. (D. 
fragments. [Local in 


In a flinching manner. 
xis] Small pieces or splinters; 
ngland, sometimes used in America.) 
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FLINDER-MOUGE, sn. A bat.—Googe. 

FLING, v. t.: pret. and pp. fung. (Ir. ligzim.) 1. To cast, 
ecnd, or throw from the hand; to hurl. 2. To dart; to 
cast with violence ; to send forth. 3. To send forth; to 
emit; to scatter, as colors.— Pope. 4. To throw; to drive 
by violence. 5. To throw to thc ground; to prostrate. 
6. To batilc; to defeat; as to fing a party in a law-suit. 
— To fling away, to reject; to discard.—To fling down. 1. 
To demolish ; to ruin. 2. To throw to the ground.— To 
fling off. to battle in the chasc ; to defeat of RECTE Te fing 
oat, to utter; to spcak.— To fling in, to throw in; to make 
an allowance or deduction.— To fling open, to throw open ; 
to open suddenly or with violence.. To fling up, to relin- 
quisn; to abandon. 

FLING. r. £ 1. To tlounce; to wince; to fly into violent 
and irregular motions. 2. To cast in the teeth; to utter 
harsh languace; to sneer; to upbraid.— To fling out, to 
grow unruly or outrageous.—Shak, 

SLING, n. 1. A throw; a flounce; a cast from the hand. 
$. A gibc; a sneer; a sarcasm; a severe or contemptuous 
remark. 

FLINGER, n. One who flings; one who jeers. 

FLINGING, ppr. Throwing; casting; jeering. 

FLINT, n. (Sax. flint.) 1. In natural h , a sub-species 
of quartz. It is amorphous, interspersed in other stones, 
or in nodules or rounded lumps. Its surface is general 
uncren, and covcrod with a rind or crust, is very hard, 
and strikes fire with stecl. 2. A piece of this stone used 
in firc-arms, to strike fire. 3 Any thing proverbially hard. 

FLINT-GLA&S, n. The purest and most beautiful kind of 
glass, distinguished by its containing oxyd of lead, to which 
it owes some of its most valuable qualities. It was origin- 

made of pu reread flints, whence the name.— Brande. 
ge aga IRTED, ba. Having a hard, unfeeling heart. 

FLINTY, a. 1 Consisting of flint. 2. Like flint; very hard; 
not impressible. 3. Cruel; unmerciful; inexorable. 4. 
Full of flint-stones. 

FLIP, n. A mixed liquor, consisting of beer and spirit 
sweetened, and also warmed by a hot iron. . 

FLIP'-DOG, ». An iron used, when heated, to warm flip. 


FLIPFLAP, adv. or a. Noting the repeated stroke and . 


noise of something broad and loose.—Ash. 

FLIP’PAN.-CY, n. 
ubility of tongue; fluency of speech. 

FLIPPANT, a. (W. llipanu.] 1. Of smooth, fluent, and 
rapid speech; speaking with ease and rapidity ; having a 
voluble tongue; talkative. 2 Pert; petulant; waggish. 

FLIPPANT-LY, adv. Fluently; with ease and volubility of 


h. 

FL HR aei n. 
tongue ; anc 
FLIP'PER, s. d 

fish. 


FLIRE. See FLEEn. 

FLIRT (ftrt), v. t. (qu. Sax. fleardian.] 1. To throw with | 
a jerk, or sudden eftort or exertion. 2. To toss or throw; 
to move suddenly. 

FLIRT, v.& 1. To jeer or gibe; to throw out bantering or 
earcastic words. 2. To run and dart about; to act with | 
giddiness, or from a desire to attract notice; to play at, 
courtship; to coquet; to be unsteady or fluttering. 

FLIRT, n. 1. A sudden jerk; a quick throw or cast; a dart- | 
ing motion. 2. A young girl who acts with giddiness, or 

lays at courtship ; a coquette. 

FLIRT, a. Pert; wanton.—Shak. 

FLIRT-A’TION, n. 1. A flirting; a quick, sprightly motion. 
2 Playing at courtship; coquetry. 

FLIRT ED, z. Thrown with a sudden jerk. 

FLIRTT.GIG, n. A wanton, pert girl.—Grose. 

FLIRTING, ppr. ora. Throwing; jerking; tossing; darting 
about; giddy; coquettish. 

FLIRTING-LY, adv. In a flirting manner. 

FLIT, v. & [D. olieden ; Sw. flyta.) 1. To fly away with a 
rapid motion ; to dart along; to move with celerity through 
the air. 2. To fluttcr; torove on the wing. 3. Toremove; 
to migrate; to pass rapi as a light substance, from one 

lace to another.—4. In Scotland, to removc from one hab- 
tation to another. 5. To be unstable; to be easily or oft- 
en moved —Dryden. 

tFLIT, a. Nimble; quick; swift. See FLEET. 

FTE n. (Sax. flicce.) The side of a hog salted and cured. 


FLITE, v. i (Sax. flytan.) To scold.—Grose [Local] 
FLITTED, pp. Removed; flown swiftly ; migrated. 
FLIT'TER, v. í. To flutter, which see.—CÀ 
FLITTER, n. Arag; a tatter. 
FLITI'TER-MOUSE, n. A bat. 
FLIT'TI-NES8, n. Unsteadiness; levity ; lightncss. 
FLITTING, ppr.or a. Flying rapidly; moving by starts; 
uttering. 
FLITTING, n. 1. A flying with celcrity ; a fluttering. 2 A 
removal from one habitution to another. ([Scottisk.) 


Fluency of speech; volubility of 


aucer. 
See FRITTER. 
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moothness and rapidity of speech; vol. ; 


paddle of a sea-turtle ; a large fin of a | 
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FLIT'TING-LY, ade. In a flitting manner. 

FLIT'TY, a. Unstable; fluttering.—More. 

t FLIX, 2. (gu. from far) Down; fur.—Dryden. 

FLIX-WEED, n. A spccics of water-cresscs. 

tFLC, n. An arrow.— Chaucer. 

FLOAT, n. (Sax. flota.) 1. That which swims or is borne 
on water; a body or collcction of timber, boards, or planks 
fastened togcther and conveyed down a stream; n raft 
[Raft is more common in thc United States.) 2. The cork 
or quill used on an saging line, to support ít and discover 
the bite of a fish. 3. The act of flowing; flux; flood; [obs.1 
—A. The float-board of a whcel, which sec. 5. A quantity of 
earth, eighteen feet square and one deep.—Mortimer. 3. 
[Fr.ffot.] A wave. 7. A kind of wooden rule or trowel, 
with which masons float over and smooth the plastcring 
on walls. 

FLOAT, v. & (Sax. fleotan, flotan.) 1. To be borne or sus- 
tained on the surface of a fluid; to swim; to be buoyed 
up; not to sink; not to be aground. 2 To move or be 
conveyed on watcr; to swim. 3. To be buoycd up ana 
moved or conveyed in a fluid, as in air.—4. Fis ureiocs 
to move with a t, irregular course; aa, to float before 


em 

FLOAT, v. t. 1. To cause to pass by swimming; to cause to 
be conveyed on water. 2. Fo flood ; to inundate ; to over- 
flow; to cover with water. 3. To smooth the plastcring of 
a wall with a float dippcd often in water. 

FLOAT'-BOARD, n. A board of an under-shot watcr-whecl, 
cn which the water strikes, giving motion to the whcel. 

FLOAT AGE, a. Any thing that floats on the water. 

FLOATED, pp. ora. 1. Flooded; overflowed; leveled witk 
a float, 2. Borne on water. 

FLOAT'ER, x. One who floats or swims.—Eusden. 

FLOATING, ppr.ora. 1.8 ing; conveying on water; 
overflowing; leveling with a float. 2, Lying flat on the 
surface of the water. 3. Circulating; passing; not fixed. 

FLOATING-BRIDGE, n. 1. A bridge consisting of logs or 
timber, with a floor of plank, sipportod wholly by the wa- 
ter.—2. In war, a kind of double bridge, used for carrying 
troops over narrow moats. 3. A large steam ferry-boat.- 
Francis.— Buchanan. al land.) 

FLOATING-ISL’AND (Tland), n. A sort of food made of 
milk, white wine, sugar, and eggs, with raspberry or straw- 
b marmalade, jam, &c. 

FLOATING-LIGHT, n. A substitute for a light-house, be- 
ing a ship moored on sunken rocks, shoals, &c., with a 
light aloft, to warn mariners of their danger. 

FLOATING-LY, adv. In the way of floating. 

FLOAT'-STONE. n. Spongiform quartz, a mineral of a 

ongy texture. 

FLGOATY, a. Buoyant; swimming on the surface; light. 

FLO€-CIL-LA'TION (flok-sillà'shun), n. A picking of bed- 
clothes by a sick person, an alarming symptom in acute 
diseases.— Brande. 

FLO€'6€U-LENCE, ^. (L. Áo The state of being in 
locks or flocks; adhesion in small flakes. 

ir lec a. Coalescing and adhering in locks or 

es. 

FLOCK, n. (Sax. foca.] 1. A company or collection; [ap- 
plied to sheep and other small animals.) 2. A company or 
collection of birds of any kind, and, when applied to birds 
on the wing, a flight. 3. A body or crowd of people; [lit- 


tle used.) 4. A of wool or hair; also, pieces of cloth 
cut up very fine. 
FLOCK, v. íi To gather in companies or crowds. [Applied 


to men or other animals.) 

FLO€K’-BED, n. A bed filled with locks of coarse wool, 
or pieces of cloth cut up fine. 

FL '-PA-PER, n. A kind of wall-paper, having raised 
figures resembling cloth made of flock, or cloth cut up very 
fine, and attached to the paper by size or varnish. 

FLO€K‘NG, ppr. Collecting or running together. 

tFLO€K'LY, adv. In a body; in a heap —Huloet. 

FLO€K'Y, a. Abounding with flocks or locks. 

FLOE, n. Among seamen, a large mass of floating ice in the 
ocean. 

FLCETZ. See FLETZ. , 

FLOG, v. t. [L. figo.) To beat or strike with a rod or whip; 
to whip; to lash; to chastise with repeated blows. [A col 
loguíal word.) 

FLOGGED (flogd), pp. Whipped or scourged for punish- 
ment; chastised. . 

FLOG'GING, ppr. Whipping for punishment; chastising 


| FLOGGING, n. A whipping for 'unishment. 


tFLONG. Old part. pass. from fling. 

FLOOD (flud), n. (Sax. flod.) 1. A great flow of water; a 
body of moving water; a body of water rising, swellin 
and overflowing land not usually covered with Water m 
The flood, by way of cminence, the deluge ; the great body 
of water ch inundated the earth in the days of Noah. 
3. A river; [a sense chiefly poetical.) 4. The flowing of the 
tide; the ecmi-diurnal swell or rise of water in the ocean; 
opposed to ebb. 5. A great quantity; an inundation; an 
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overflowing; abundance; superubundance. 6. A great 
body or stream of any fluid substance. 7. Menstrual dis- 
arge, ; 

eLOOD, v. t. To overflow; to inundate ; to deluge. 

FLOOD-GATE, n. 1. A gate to be opened for lctting water 
flow through, or to be snut to prevent it. 2. An opening 
or passage ; an avenue for a flood or great body. 

FLOOD-MARK, n. The mark or line to which the tide 
rises; high-water mark. 

FLOODED (flud'ed), pp. Overflowed ; inundated. 

FLOODING, ppr. Overtlowing ; inundating. 

FLOODING, n. Any preternatural discharge of blood from 
the uterus. 

FLOOR, x. The arm of an anchor. See FLUKE, the usual 
orthography. Š 

FLOOK'NG, n. In mining, an interruption or shifting of a 
lode of ore by a cross vein or fissurc. 

FLOOKYY, a. Furnished with flooks, or flukes. 

FLOOR (fóre), n. (Bax. flor, fore.) 1. That part of a build- 
ing or room on which we walk. 2. A platform of boards 
or planks laid on timbers. 3. A story in a building; as, 
the firat floor, which, in England, is the one above the 

und-tloor, called, in America, the second story. 4. A flat, 
Pard surface, made of loam, lime, &c., used in some kinds 
of business, as in malting. 5. The bottom of a vessel on 
each side of the keelson. 

FLOOR, v. t. 1. To lay a floor; to cover timbers with a 
floor; to furnish with a floor. 2. To strike down; to 
prostrate; as, to floor an antagonist; (applied to bozing or 
wrestling.]—3. Figuratively, to put down or silence by 
some decisive argument, retort, &c.— Coleridge. 

alicia n. Oil-cloth, or painted cloth, for cover- 

oors. 

FLOG R'-TIM-BERS, n. pl. The timbers on which a floor is 
1 


FLOORED, pp. Covered with boards, plank, or pavement ; 
furnished with a floor; struck down. 

FLOORING, ppr. Laying a floor; furnishing with a floor ; 
striking down. 

FLOORING, n. 1. A platform; the bottom of a room or 
building; pavement. 2. Materials for floors. 

FLOOR'LESS, a. Having no floor. 

FLOP, v. t. (a different spelling of £1 1. To clap or strike 
the wings. 2. To lct down the brim of a hat. 

FLORA, n. [L.] 1. In antiquity, the goddess of flowers.—2, 
In modern usage, a catalogue or account of flowers or 

lants. 3, The planta of a particular country. 

FLORAL, a. [L. oralis.) 1. Containing the flower ; imme- 
diately attending the flower. 2. Pertaining to Flora, or to 
flowers. 

FLOREN, 22. An ancient gold coin of Edward IIL, of 

FLOR’ENCE, $ six shillings sterling value. 

FLORENCE, n. 1. A kind of clo 9. A kind of wine 
from Florence, in Italy. 

FLOR’EN-TINE, n. 1. A native of Florence. 2. A kind of 
silk cloth, so called. 

FLO-RES'CENCE, n. [L. florescens.] In botany, the season 
when plants expand their flowers. 

FLORET, n. (Fr. fleurette.} A little flower; the partial or 
separate little lower of an aggregate flower. 

FLORI-AGE, n. (Fr. flori.] Bloom; blossom.—J. Scott. 

FLORID, a. (L. us.) 1. Literally, flowery; covered or 
abounding with flowers; [little used.) 2. Bright in color; 
flushed with red; of a lively red color. 3. Embellished 
with flowers of rhetoric; enriched with lively figures; 
splendid ; brilliant. 

REOS ETE *. Freshness or brightness of color; flor- 

ness. 

FLOR'TD-LY, adv. In a showy and imposing way.—A. Wood. 

FLORID-NESS, s. 1. Brightness or freshness of color or 
complexion. 2 Vigor; spirit; [little used.) 3. Embellish- 
ment; brilliant ornaments ; ambitious elegance; [applied 
to style.] 

FLO-RIF’ER-OUS, a. (L. fforífer.] Producing flowers. 

FLOR-I-FI-CA’TION, n. The act or time of flowering. 

FLORI-FORM, a. In the form of a flower. 

FLORIN, n. [Fr. florin ; It. forino.) A coin, originally made 
at Florence. The silver florins vary in value from Is. to 
Qs. 4d. sterl. ; the gold florin of Hanover is valued at 6s. 11d. 

FLORIST, n. [Fr. feurinte) 1. A cultivator of flowers ; one 
skilled in flowers. 9. One who writes a flora, or an ac- 
count of plants. 

fFLORTU-LENT, a. Flowery; blossoming. 

FLOS'€CU.LAR, 2a. In botany, a flosculous flower is a com- 

FLOS'€U-LOUS, § pound flower, composed of florets with 
funnel-shaped petals. 

FLOS'€ULE, n. (L. ftosculus.] In botany, a partial or lesser 
florct of an aggregate flower. 

FLOS FERRI, n. [L.] A mineral, a variety of arragonite, 
called coralloidal onite, 

FLOSS, n. [L. flos.) 1. A downy or silky substance in the 
husks of certain plants.— Tooke. 2. A fluid gloss floatin 
on iron in the furnace, produced by the vitrification o 
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FLOTA, n. [Sp A 


FLOUR, v.t. (Sp. florear. 
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oxyds and earths—Ure. 3. Untwisted fil 

fincet silk, used in cmbroidery on eatin, xd oe 
FLOSS SIDN, n. os anor kad or silk, from bad co 

coons, ravelings, &c., which is carded and lik 

and uscd in inaking the coarscr fabrics. ApS TAC tas 


FLOS-SEFI-CEA'TION, n. A flowering; expansion of flow. 


ers.—Med, Repos. [epa] 

[ cet; but appropríately, a flect of Span. 
which formerly sailed every year from Cadiz to 
ruz. 


ish shi 
Vera 


FLOT'AGE, n. [Fr. pim That which floats on the sea, 


or on rivers. [Little use 


FLO-TA'TION, n. The act of floating. 
ft FLOTE, v.t. To skim—Twusser. 
FLO-TIL'LA, 2. (dim. of flota.) A little ficet, or ficct of 


small] vessels. 


FLOTSAM, ) x. Goods lost by shipwreck, and floating on 

FLOT'SON, 

t FLOTT „PP. 

FLOUNCE (flouns), v. i [D. Monan) 1. To throw the 
e 


the sea. 
Skimmed. 


limbs and body one way and the other; to spring, turn, 
. Or twist with sudden eflort or violence; to struggle, as a 
horse in mire. 2. To move with jerks or agitation. 


FLOUNCE, v. t. To deck with a flounce. 
FLOUNCE, a. 1. A sudden jerking motion of the body. 2 


A narrow piece of cloth sewed to a pe e frock, or 
gown, with the lower border loose and spreading. 


FLOUNCED (flounst), pp. Decked with a flounce. 
FLOUN'CING, ppr. Decking with a flounce. 
FLOUNDER, n, (Sw. fundra.] A flat-fisli, smaller than the 


halibut, and generally found in rivers near the seca. 


FLOUN'DER, v. é To fling the limbs and body, as in 


making efforts to move; to struggle, as a horse in the 
mire ; to roll, toss, and tumbic. 


FLOUN'DER.ING, ppr. Making irregular motions; strug- 


gling with violence. 


FLOUR, n. [originally flower; Fr. fleur.) The edible part 


of ground corn or grain; meal. 
1. To grind and bolt; to convert 


into flour. 2, To sp e with flour. 


FLOURED (flourd), pp. Converted into flour; sprinkled 


with flour. 


FLOURING, ppr. Converting into flour; sprinkling witb 


flour. 
FLOURTNG, n. The business of converting grain into flour 
FLOURTSH (flurish), v. i. [L. floresco.] 1. To thrive; tc 


grow luxuriantly ; to increase and enlarge, as a healthy, 

growing plant. 2. To be prosperous; to increase in 

wealth or honor ; to prosper. 3. To grow m gracc and 

in good works; to abound in the consolations of religion 

4. To be in a prosperous state ; to grow or be augmented 

$. To use florid language ; to make a display of figures and 

DAY expressions ; to be copious and flowery. 6. To make 

bold strokes in writing ; to make large and irregular lines, 
7. To move or pay in bold and irregular figures.—8. In 
music, to play with bold and irregular notes, or without 
settled form. 9. To boast; to vaunt; to brag. 

FLOURISH (flurish), v. t. 1. To adorn with flowers or 
beautiful figures, either natural or artificia; to ornament 
with any thing showy. 2. To spread out: to enlarge into 
figures.— Bacon. 3. To move in bold or irregular figures ; 
to move in circles or vibrations by way of show or tri- 
umph ; to brandish, as a sword. 4. To embellish with 
the flowers of diction ; to adorn with rhetorical figures ; 
to grace with ostentatious eloquence; to set off with a 

arade of words.— Collier. 5. To adorn; to embellish.— 

Shak. 6. To mark with a flourish or irregular stroke. 

FLÓURTSH (flurish), 2. 1. Beauty; showy splendor.— 
Crashaw. 2. Ostentatious embellishment; ambitious co- 
piousness or amplification ; parade of words and figures ; 
show. 3. Figures formed by bold, irregular lines, or fan- 
ciful strokes of the pen or graver. 4. A brandishing; the 
waving of a weapon or other thing. : 

FLOURISHED (flurisht) pp. Embellished ; adorned with 
bold and progular figures or lines ; brandjshed. 

FLÓUR'TSH-EK (flur'ish-er), n. 1. One who flourishes ; one 
who thrives or prospere 2 One who brandishes. 3. 
One who adorna with fanciful figures. 

FLOURTSH-ING (furti iup. ppr. or a. Thriving; pro* 

erous; CET making a show. 

FLÓURTSH-ING-L h-ng-ly) adv. With flourishes; 
ostentatiously. 

FLOUT, v. t. [Bcot. fly] To mock or insult , to treat with 
contempt.— Walton. 

FLOUT, v. £ To practice mocking; to sneer; 
with contempt. 

FLOUT, *. A mock; an insult. 

FLOUTED, pp. Mocked ; treated with contempt 

FLOUTER, ^. One who flouts and flings ; & mocker. 

FLOUTING, ppr. Mocking; insulting; tlccring. 

FLOUTING-LY, adv. With flouting; insultingly. 

FLOW, v. £ (Sax. a.) 1. To move along an apani 
plane, or on descending ground, by the operation of grav 


to behave 
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ity, and with a continual chance of place among tho par- | FLOW'ING-NESS, x. Smoothness of diction; stream of 


ticles or parts, as a fuil 2 To melt; to become liquid. 
3 To proceed ; to issue; as, to flow from any cause. 4. 
To abound; to have in abundance. Š. To be full; to be 
copious; as, flowing cups or goblets. 6. To glide along 
smoothly, without harshness or aspcrity. 7. To be smooth, 
as conposition or uttcrance, 8. To hang loose and wav- 
ing. 9. To rise, as the tide; opposed to ebb. 10 To 
move in the arterics and veins of thc body, to circulate, 
as blood. 11. To iseuc, as rays or beams of light. 12. 
To move in a stream, as air. 

dy dd et To cover with water; to overflow; to inun- 


tc. 

FLOW, n. 1. A strcam of water or other fluid ; a current. 
2. A current of water with a swell or rise; opposcd to 
«bb. 3. A strcam of any thing. 4. Abundance; copious- 
ness with action; as, a fow of spirits. 5. A stream of dic- 
tion, denoting abundancc of words at command, and facil- 
ity of spcaking; volubility. 6. Frec expression or com- 
municion of generous feclings and sentiments; as, “ the 

of soul” 

FLOW ED, pp. Overflowed ; inundated. 

FLOW'ER, n. (Fr. fleur; Sp. flor.) 1. In botany, that part 
of s plant which contains the organs of fructification, with 
their coverings.—2. In Tun language, & blossom or 
flowcr is the tlower-bud of a plant, when the petals are 
cxpandcd. 3. The early part of life, or, rather, of man- 
hood ; the prime; youthful vigor; youth. 4. The best or 
finest part of a thing; the most valuable port. 5. The 
fincst part; the cssence; as, the choice and flower of all 
things.—Hooker. 6. He or that which is most distinguish- 
ed for any thing valuable. 7. The finest part of grain pul- 
verized. In this sense, it is now always written four, 
which see.—Flowers, pl. 1. In old chemistry, fine particles 
of bodies, especially when raised by fire in sublimation ; 
equivalent to sublimate; as, the flowers of sulphur.—2. In 
rhetoric, figures and ornaments of discourse or composi- 
tion. 3. Menstrual discharges. 

FLOW'ER, v. i 1. To blossom; to bloom; to expand the 

tals, as a plant. 2. To be in the prime and spring of 
e; to flourish; to be youthful, fresh, and vigorous. 3. 
To froth ; to ferment gently; to mantle, as new beer.— 
Bacon. 4. To come as cream from the surface.—Milton. 

FLOWER, v. t. To embellish with figures of tlowers; to 
adorn with imitated flowers. 

FLOW’ER-BEARING, a. Producing flowers. 

FLOW ’'ER-BUD, n. The bud which produces a flower. 

FLOW’ER-CROWNED, a. Crowned with flowers. 

FLOW'ER-FENCE. n. The Barbadoes fower-fence is a beau- 
tiful tropical bush, with prickly branches and showy yel- 
low or red flowers ; so called because sometimes used for 
hedges in the West Indies.—P. Cyc. 

FLOW'ER-GXR'DEN, n. A garden in which flowers are 
chiefly cultivated. 

FLOW'ER-GEN'TLE, n. A plant, the amaranth. 

FLOW'ER-IN-WOV'EN, a. Adorned with flowers. 

FLOW'ER-KIR'TLED (-kurtld) a. Dressed with garlands 
of flowers.— Milton. 

FLOW'ER-STALK (-stawk), n. In botany, the peduncle of 
a plant, or the stem that supports the flower. 

FLOW'EICAGE, n. Flowers taken collectively ; the state 
of being in flower. 

FLOW’ER-DE-LOCE, n. (Fr. fleur de lis] In botany, the 
iris, a genus of herbaceous perennial plants, called, also, 
flag -flower, and sometimes written fower-de-lis. 

FLOW'ERED, pp. ora, 1. Expanded into flowers. 2. Em- 
bellished with figures of flowers. 

FLOW'ER-ET, n. (Fr. fleurette.) A small flower; a floret. 

den. (Floret is used in botany.) 

FLOW'ER-FUL, a. Abounding with flowers. 

FLOW'ER-I-NESS, a. 1. The state of being flowery, or of 
abounding with flowers. 2. Floridness of speech ; abund- 
ance of figures. 

FLOW'ER-ING, ppr. or a. 1. Blosso ; blooming; ex- 
ponding the petals, as plants. 2. Adorning with artificial 

owcrs, or figures of blossoms. 

FLOW ER-ING, n. 1. The season when plants blossom. 
2. The act of adorning with flowcrs. 

FLOW ER-LESS, a. 1. Having no flowers. Chaucer.—2. 
ia having no flowcrs or organs of fructification.— 


FLOW’ER-LESS-NESS, n. Destitution of flowers. 

FLOW’ER-Y, a. 1. Full of flowcrs; abounding with blos- 
soms. 2. Adorned with artificial flowers, or the figurcs 
of bloesoms. 3. Highly cmbellished with figurative lan- 


guage ; florid. 
FLOW'TNG. ppr. or a. Moving as a fluid; issuing; pro- 
ceeding; abounding; flucnt or smooth, as style; inun- 


dating. 
FLOW'ING, *. The act of running or moving as a fluid; 
an issuing; an overflowing ; rise or great abundance of 


water. ° 
FLOW'ING-LY, adv. With volubility ; with abundance. 


FLU 
diction.— Nichols. 
FLOWK, ponar foc) A flat fish much like the common 
FLOKI, $ flounder.—Carev. ç 


FLOWN, pp. of fly. 

FLÜ'ATE, n. In chemistry, a supposed compound of fluoric 
acid with a basc ; properly, fluorid. 

FLU€'TU-ANT, a. (L. fluctuans.} Moving like a wave. 
wavering; unsteady.—L’ Estrange. 

FLU€'TU-ATE, v. i. Jl Jiuctuo.] 1. To move as a wave, 
to roll hither and thither; to wave. 2 To float backward 
and forward, as on waves, 3. To move now in onc direc- 
tion and now in anothcr ; to be wavcring or unsteady. 4 
To be irresolute or undetermincd. 5. To rise and fall: 
to bc in an unsettled state ; to experience sudden viciss 
tudes.—SyvN. To waver; vacillate ; hesitate ; scruple. 

FLUCTU-A-TING, ppr. 1. Wavcring ; rolling as a wave 
moving in this and that direction , rising and falling. 2. a 
Unsteady ; wavering ; changeable. 

FLU€-TU-A'TION, n. (L. fluctuatio.) 1. A motion like that 
of waves; a moving in this and that direction. 9. A wav 
ering; unsteadiness. 3. A rising and falling suddenly. 

FLUD'ER, w. An aquatic fowl of the diver kind, nearly 

FLUD'DER, j as large as a goosc. 

FLUE (fli), n. A passage for smoke in a chimney. 

FLOE, n. (G. faum; Lat. pluma] Light down, such as 
posi from beds, cotton, &c.; soft down, fur. or haL.- 

OORE. 

FLU-EL'LEN, x. The speedwell, a plant. 

t FLUENCE, for fluency. 

FLVEN.-CY, n. (L. fluens.) 1. The quality of flowing, {ap 
plied to speech or language p smoothness ; freedom from 
harshness. 2. Readiness of utterance ; facility of words, 
volubility. 3. Affluence; abundance; [obs.] 

FLÜ'ENT, a. 1. Liquid; flowing. — Bacon. 2. Flowing, 
passing.—Ray. 3. Ready in the use of words; voluble, 
copious ; having words at command, and uttering them 
with facility and smoothness. 4. Flowing; voluble; 
smooth. 

FLUENT, n. 1. Astream; a current of water; [little wsed.] 
—?, In analysis, a variable quantity, considcred as increas- 
ing or diminishing. The term integral is now used in 
stead of fluent. 

FLÜ'ENT-LY, adv. With ready flow; volubly; without 
hesitation or obstruction. 

FLÜ'GEL-MAN (flü'g-man), n. [G.] In German, the leader 
of a file.—But with us, one who stands in front of a body 
of soldiers, and whose motions in the manual exercises 

they all simultaneously follow. 

FLO1D, a. [L. fuidus.}) Having parts which easily move 
and change their relative position without separation, and 
which easily yield to pressure ; that may flow ; liquid, as 
water, spirit, air. 

FLOID, n. Any substance whose parts easily move and 
change their relative pennon without separation, and 
ue pieles to the slightest pressure ; a liquid; opposed 
to soli 

FLU-ID1-TY, n. The quality of being capable of flowing, 
that quality of bodies which renders them impressible to 
the slightest force, and by which the parts easily move or 
change thcir relative position without a separation of tha 
mass ; a liquid state; opposed to IU 

FLUID-NESS, n. The state of being fluid; fluidity, which 


see. 

FLUKE, n. That part of an anchor which fastens in thr 
ground. 

FLOW, |. A flat fish much like the flounder. 

FLOÜKE-WORM (-wurm),". A small flat worm often found 
in the intestines of sheep ; called gourd-worm, from its re- 
semblance to the seed of a 

FLOME, n. (Sax. fum.) The a or channel for the 
water that drives a mill-whee 

FLUM'MER-Y, n. (W. mr] 1. A sort of jelly made of 
flour or meal; pap. —2 In vulgar use, any thing 
ine or nothing to the purpose ; ry. 

FLUNG, pret. and pp. of fing. 

FLUNK’Y, n. A term of contempt for one who is mean and 
base-spirited ; perhaps from the Scottish flunkie, a livery 
servant. [Endiand] From this, the term funkyism has 
been formed. 

FLU-O-BO'RATE, n. A compound of fluoboric acid with a 


base. 
FLU.O-BRO'RIO, a. The fluodoric acid or gas is n compound 
of fluorine ng boron ; also called fluorid of idee N 
FLUOR, 2. [Low L. ei 
AAT flux I quisi t In ARA a beautiful mineral, 
often crystallized, composed of fluorid of calcium, and usu- 
ally called ffuor-spar. 

FLU-OR'I€, a. Pertaining to fluor; obtained from fluor. 

FLUÜ'OR-ID, *. A compound of fluorine with a metallic or 
combustible base. 

FLUORINE, n. An clement in the form of a yellowish 


1. A fluid state; (rare. 
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brown gas, with the odor of chlorine and burned sugar; 
one of the acidifying and basifying principles. 

FLU-O-SILT-CATÉE, n. In chemistry, a compound of fluosi- 
licic acid with some base. 

FLU-O-SI-LICTE ACTD, ^. An acid composed of silicon 
and fluorine ; also called fluorid of silicon. 

FLUR. Se FLURRY. 

FLURRIED (flurrid), i. 

FLUR'RY, n. 1. A sudden 
rary breeze. 2 A sudden shower of short duration. 
Violent agitation ; commotion; bustle; hurry. 

FLURRY, v.t. To put in agitation ; to excite or alarm. 

FLUR'RY-ING, ppr. Putting in agitation. 

FLUSH, v. i. (G.ffiessen.] 1. To flow and spread suddenly; 
to rush. 2 To como in hastc ; to atart.—Ben Jonson. 3. 
To appear suddenly, as rcdness or a blush. 4. To be- 
come suddenly red; to glow. 5. To be gay, splendid, or 
beautiful. — Thomson. 

FLUSH, v.t. 1. To redden suddenly ; to cause the blood 
to rush suddcnly into the face. 2. To elate; to elevate; 
to excite the spirits; to animate with joy. . 

FLUSH, a. 1. Fresh; full of vigor; £ wing; bright— 
Shak. 2 Affluent; abounding; well furnisbed. 3. Free 
to spend; liberal; prodigal; [a popular use in America.) 
4. Even or level in respect to surface. Gwilt—A flush 
deck, in marine language, is a deck with a continued floor, 
unbroken from stem to stern. 

FLUSH,». 1. A sudden flow of blood to the face ; or, more 
generally, the redness of face which “Piqpa from such 
an afflux of blood. 2 Sudden impulse or excitement ; 
sudden glow. 3. Bloom; growth; abundance. — Gold- 
smith. 4. (Fr. Sp. ñuxz.] À run of cards of the samc suit. 
5. A term for a number of ducks.—Spenser. 

FLUSHED (flusht), pp. or a. 1. Overspread or tinged with 
a red color from tbe flowing of blood to the face. 2. Elat- 
ed; excited; animated. 

FLUSH'ER, ». The lesser butcher-bird. 

FLUSHING, ppr. Overspreading with red; glowing. 

FLUSHING, ^. A glow of red in the face. 

FLUSHING-LY, adv. In a flushing manner. 

FLUSH'NESS, n. Freshness.—Bp. Gauden. 

FLUS'TER, v. . To make hot and rosy, as with drinking; 
to heat ; to hurry ; to agitate; to confuse. 

FLUSTER, v.& To be in a heat or bustle; to be agitated. 

FLUSTER, n. Heat; glow; agitation; confusion; disorder. 

FLUS'TERED,pp. Heated with liquor; agitated; confused. 

FLOTE. n. (Fr. flute.) 1. A small wind instrument; 8 pipe 
with lateral holes and keys, played by blowing with the 
mouth, and by stopping and opening the holes with the 
fingers. 2. A furrow or channel cut along the shaft of a 
column or pilaster; a similar channel in the muslin of a 
lady's ruffle. 3. A long vessel or boat, with flat ribs or 
floor timbers. 4. Armed en flute; said of a ship when 

part of her guns are taken out. 

FLOTE, v. i To play on a flute.—Chaucer. 

FLOTE, v.¢ To form flutes or channels in a column; to 
form corresponding channels in the muslin of a lady’s ruffle. 


Put in agitation. 
blast or gust; or a light, empo 
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FLOTE’-STOP, n. A range of wooden pipes in an organ, ' 


designed to imitate the flute.—P. Cyc. 

FLOT ED, pp. or a. 
thin; fine; flute-like. Busby. 

FLÜT'ER, n. One who plays on tho flute.— Chaucer. 

FEIN, Ppr. Channeling; forming furrows; as in a 
column. 

FLOT (NG, n. A channel or furrow in a column, or in the 
musiin of a lady's ruffe ; fluted work. 

FLÜT'ST, n. A performer on the flute.—Busby. 

FLUTTER, v. £ Sax. floteran.] 1. To move or flap the 
wings rapidly, without fying, or with short flights; to 
hover. 2 To move about briskly, irregularly, or with 
great bustle and show, without consequence. 3. To move 
with quick vibrations or undulations ; to vibrate; to un- 
dulate. 4. To be in agitation; to move irregularly; to 
fluctuate ; to be in uncertainty. 

FLUTTER, v. t. Ll To drive in disorder; (Hele used.) 9. 
To hurry the mind; to agitate. 3. To disorder; to throw 
into confusion. 

FLUTTER, ». 1. Quick and irregular motion ; vibration ; 
undulation. 2 Hurry; tumult; agitation of the mind. 
3. Confusion ; disorder; irregularity in position. 

FLUT'TERED, pp. Agitated; confused ; disordered. 

FLUTTER-ING, ppr. or a. Flapping the wings without 
flight or with short flights; hovering; agitating. 

FLUTTER-ING, n. The act of hovering, or dapping the 
wings without pne: a wavering; agitation. 

FLUT'TER-ING-LY, ads. In a fluttering manner. 

FLOTY, a Having the sound of a flute. 

FLÜ'VI-AL-IST, n. One who explains phenomena by ex- 
isting streams.—Am. Quart. 

FLU-VI-ATT6, 

FLÜ'VI-AL, gro or living in streams or ponds. 

FLOYVI-A-TILE, a. (L. fluviat 
existing in rivers; as, 


— = 


DOVE 


viatile strata. 


I" D viaria] Belonging to rivers; ! 


1. Channeled ; furrowed.—2. In music, : 


ilis] Belonging to rivers; ! 


FLY 


FLUX, n. (L. fuzus.] 1. The act of flowin ; the mo 
or passing of a fluid. 2 The 1noving or sin: of us 
thing in continued succession. 3. Any fow or insue of 
maticr.—In medicine, an extraordinary issuc or v-vacus, 

tion.—4. In hydrography, the flow of the tide ; opposed to 
refluz.—S. In chemistry and metallurgy, any subetance or 
mixture used to promote the fusion of metals or minerala, 
6. Fusion; a liquid state from the opcration of heat, 7. 
That which flows or is discharged. 8. Concourse ; com 
fluence ; [little used.) 

FLUX, a. Flowing; moving; maintained by a constant 
succession of parts; inconstant; variable. (Not well aw 
thorized.) 

FLUX, v.t. 1. To melt; to fuse; to make fluid. 9. To 
salivate.—South ; [little used.) 

FLUX-A'TION, ^. A flowing or passing away, and giving 
place to others.— Leslie. % 

FLUXED (flukst), pp. Melted; fused; reduced to a flow- 


ing state. 

FLUX-I-BILT-TY, n. The quality of admitting fusion. 

FLUX'T.BLE, a. Capable of being melted or fused. 

FLUX-IL'T-TY, n. (Low L. fluzilis.) The quality of admit. 
ting fusion ; possibility of being fuscd or liquctied. 

FLUX'ON (flu&shun), z. (L. furio.) 1. The act of flowing. 
2. The matter that flows.—3. In mathematics, the same 
with differential, which see.—4. Fluzions, a department 
of analysis. It is the same with the differential and inte. 
are calculus. See CALCULUS. e 

FLUXTON-AL, He Pertaining to mathematical flux- 

FLUX‘10ON.-A-RY, fons. 

FLUXTON-IST, *. One skilled in fluxions.— Berkeley. 

fFLUXTVE,a. Flowing; wane solidity.— Ben Jonson. 

{ FLUX'URE, n. A flowing or fluid matter.— Drayton. 

FLY, v. i.; pret. flew; part. flown. (Sax. ffeogan.] 1. To 
move through air by the aid of winds, as fowls. 2. To 

ass or move in air, by the force of wind or other impulse. 

. To rise in air. 4. To move or pass with velocity or ce- 
lerity, either on land or water. 5. To move rapidly, in 
any manncr. 6. To pass away ; to depart; with the idea 
of haste, swiftness, or escape. 7. To pass rapidly, as time 
Swift #y thc fleeting hours. 8. To part suddenly or with 
violence ; to burst, as a bottle. 9. To spring by an elastic 
force. 10. To pass swiftly, as rumor or report. 11 To 
flee ; to run away; to attempt to escape; to esca 19. 
To flutter ; to vibrate or play, as a flag in the wind. 

To fly at, to epring toward ; to rush on; to fall on suddenly. 
—To fly in the face. 1. To insult. 2 To assail; to resist, 
to set at defiance ; to oppose with violence ; to act in di- 
rect opposition.— To fly of. 1. To separate or depart sud- 
denly. 2. To revolt— To fly open, to open suddenly or 
with violence.— To fly out. 1. To rush out; also, to burst 
into a passion. 2. To break out into license. 3. To start 
or issue with violence from any direction.— To let fy. 1. 
To discharge; to throw or drive with violence.—2. In 
seamanship, to let go suddenly and entirely. 

FLY, v.t. 1. To shun; to avoid; to decline; that is, pri- 
magi to fee from. 2. To aut by flight 3 To attack by 
a bird of prey; [obs.] 4. To cause to float in the air. 

FLY, n. (Sax. fleoge.] 1. In zoology, a winged insect of va- 
rious species, whose wings are transparent.—In common 
language, the house-fly, of the genus musca.—2. In me- 
chanics, a cross with leaden weights at the ends, or some 
other contrivance to equalize the motion in the various 
parts of a machine, or to accumulate power for a very 
great instantaneous impression. 3. That part of & vane 
which points and shows which way the wind blows. 4. 
The extent of an en flag, or pendant from the staff to 
the end that flutters loose in the wind. 5. A light carriage. 
—6. In printing, one who takes the sheets from the press 
in cases demanding expedition. 

FLY-BANE,m. An herb called catcÀ-fty. 

FLY-BIT-TEN, a. Markcd by the bite of flies.—Skak. 

FLY-BLOW, v. t. To deposit an egg in any thing, as a fly 
to taint with the eggs which produce maggots. 

FLT-BLOW, n. The egg of a fly. 

FLY-BLOWN, pp. or a. Tainted with maggots. 

FLY-BOAT, n. 1. A light, awift kind of boat used on canals. 
2. A large, flat-bottomed Dutch vessel. 

FLY-€ATCH-ER, n. 1. One who hunts files. —2 In zoolo- 
&y, 8 name common to many species of birds, which catch 
tlies and othcr insects as they fly. 

FLT'-FISH, v. & To angle with flies for bait. 

FLY-FISH-ING, n. Angling; the art of angling for fsb 
with flies, natural or artificial, for bait. 

FLY-FLAP, x. Something to drive away flics.— Congrete. 

FLY-HONEY-SUC€K-LE, n. A plant, the lonicera. 4 

FLY-LEAF, n. A leaf of blank paper at tbe beginning an 
end of a book. ie, which, 

FLY'POW-DER, n. An imperfect oxyd of arsenic, w P» 
mixed with sugar and water, is used to kill ñies.— Bran 

FLY-RAIL, m. ‘That part of a table which turns out to sup- 

ort the leaf. 


| FLY-SHOOT-ER, n. One who shoots flics. 
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FLI-SPECK. m. A name given to excrenientitious stains 
of heocts, especially of the commun house-tly. 

FLYT-TRAP, s. A sensitive plant, called Venans's flytrap. 

FLY-WHEEL, x». A wheel in machinery that equalizes its 
morenients, or accumulates power for a very great instan- 
taneous iniprezeion, 

FLYER, «& 1. Ow who flies or flees; usually written flier. 
2. One who wes winga 3. The fly of a juck—t. In ar- 
chitec*ure, a term applied to the eteps in an ordinary flight 
of stairs which are paralic] to cach other, as opp to 
winding stairs, 5. A performer in Mexico, who flies 
round an clevated post.—6.. Flyers, that part of a spinning- 
machine or wheel, whicb, with a rapid motion, spins the 

rea 

ELTING, ppr. 1. Moving in air by means of wings Bs 
ing rapidly; springing; bursting; avoiding. 2 a. Float- 
ing; waving. 3. a. Moving; light, and suited for prompt 
motion.—Fiying colors, a phrase expressing triumph. 

FLTING,». The act of moving in the air with wings; flight. 

FLYING-XR-TIL'LE-RY, n. Artillery trained to very rapid 
evolutions. In passing from one part of the field to an- 
other, the men epring on the guns, which are drawn by 
horses nt full gallop. 

FL¥1NG-BRIDGE, «. A bridge of pontoons: also, a large 
flat-bottomed boat, anchored up stream, which is made to ! 

ase like a ferry-boat from one side of a river to the other 
Ë the force of the current. 

FLYIN@-BUTTRESS, n. A contrivance for strengthening ; 
tbe nave or central pert of a Gothic edifice, when it rises ' 
considerably above the side aisles or winge. It consists of 
a kind of brace, in a curved form or half arch, thrown , 
across from the tops of the side-aisle buttresses to the 
nave, propping it up, and preventing it from crowding | 
outward under the pressure from above. From its thus ' 

g through the air over the roof of the side aisles, it ! 
is called a fying-buttress. 

FLTING-CAMP, n. A camp or body of troops formed for 
rapid motion from one place to another. 

FLYING-FISH, x. A name common to those fishes which 
nave the power of sustaining themselves in the air for a 
time by means of their long pectoral fins. 

FLYING-PARTY, n. In military affairs, a detachment of 
men employed to hover about an enemy. 

FLYING-PINTON, n. The part of a clock having a fly or 
fan, by which it gathers air. and checks the rapidity of 
the clock's motion when the weight descends in the strik- 


ing part. 

FLYIXG-SQUIRREL, f. A species of squirrel having an 
expansive skin on each side, reaching from the fore to 
the bind legs, by which it is borne up in leaping. 

FOAL, n. (Sax. fola, fole. The young of the equine genus 
of quadrupeds, and of either sex ; a colt or filly. 

FOAL, c.t. To bring forth a colt or filly; to brig forth 
Joos as a mare or a she-ass. 

FOAL, v. £. To bring forth young, as a mare and certain 
other beasts. 

FOAL-FOOT, n. The colt's-foot, tussilago. 

FOAL'BIT, n. A plant. 

FOALED, pp. Disburdened of a foal, as a mare. 

FOAL'ING, n. The act of bringing forth a colt. 

FOAL'ING, ppr. Bringing forth a colt. 

FOAM, n. [Sax. fem, fam.) Froth; spume; the substance 
which is formed on the surface of liquors by fermentation 
or violent agitation, consisting of bubbles. 

FOAM, v. i. 1. To froth; to getbet foam. 2. To be ina 
rage; to be violently agitated. 

FOAM, v. t. To throw out with rage or violence: with out. 

FOÓAM'-EREST-ED, a. Crested with foam. 

FOAMED, pp. Thrown out with rage or violence. 

FOAMING, m ora. Frothing; fuming. 

FOAM'NG-LY, adv. Frothily. 

FOAM'LESS,a. Having no foam. 

FOANY, a. Covered with foam; frothy. 

FOB, n. (qu. G. fuppe) A little pocket for a watch. 

FOB, v. t. [G. foppen.) To cheat; to trick; to impose on.— 
To fob off, to shift off by an artifice; to put aside; to de- 
lude with a trick.— Shak. [A low word.) 

FOBBED (fobd), pp. Cheated ; imposed on. 

FOB ING, ppr. Cheating; imposing on. 

FO'€CAL, a. [L. focus.) longing to a focus.—Focal dis- 
tance, in optics, the distance between the center of a con- 
vex lens or concave mirror, and its focus, or the point 
into which the rays of light are collected.— Brande. 

FO'CILE, n. [Fr. Poecile) The greater focile is the ulna or 
tibia, the greater bone of the fore-arm or leg. The lesser 
focile is tbe radius or fibula, the lesser bone of the fore. 


FOC-IL-LA TION, n. [L. focillo.] Comfort; support. 
FOCUS, n.; pl. FoccsEs or Foct. [L. focus.) 1. In optics, a 
piat in which any number of rays of light meet, after 
ing reflected or refracted.—9. In conic sections, a term 
applied to certain points in the parabola, ellipse, and hy- 
perbola, where rays reflected from all parts of these 


arm or leg. | 
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curves concur or meet. 3. A central point; poin’ ^£ com 
centration. : 

FODDER, n. [Sax. fodder or fother.] 1. Food or dry food 
for cattle, horses, and ehcep, as hay, straw, and other kinds 
of vegetables.—2. In mining, a weight for lead and some 
pos metals, usually about 2400 pounds; also written 

other. 

FODDER, v.t. To feed with dry food or cut grass, &c.; to 
furuish with hay, straw, oats, &c. 

FOD'DERED, pp. Fed with dry food, or cut grass. 

FODDER-ER, *. He who fi rs cattle. 

FOD'DER-ING, ppr. Feeding with dry food, &c. 

FO'DLENT, a. [L. fodio, to dig] Digging; throwing up 
with a spado. (Little waea] 

FOE (fö), n. (Sax. fah.) 1. Án enemy; one who entertains 
personal eumity, hatred, grudge, or malice against another 
2. An enemy in war; one of a nation at war with another; 
an adversary. 3. Foe, like cnemy, in the singular, is used 
to denote an opposing army, or nation at Ne 4. An op- 
ponent; an antagonist; an enemy; one who oses an 
thing in principle ; an ill-wisher. , s d 

t FOE, v.t. To treat as an Sper y cU NN 

t FÓEHOOD, n. Enmity.— Bed 

FOE-LIKE, a. Like an enemy.— Sandys. 

t FOEMAN, n. An enemy in war.— Spenser. 

FCETT-CIDE (fet'e-sIde), n. (L.fatusandcedo.] In law, the 
act by which criminal abortion is produced.— Beck.  [ New.) 

FCETUS. Sce FETUS. 

FOG, n. (It. sfogo.) 1. A dense, watery vapor near the sur- 
face of the land or water. 2. A cloud of dust or smoke. 
FOG. n. 'W. fog.) After-grass; a second growth of 
FOGGE, | grass; but it signifies, also, long grass that re- 
mains in pastures till winter. Dead grass, remaining on 
land during winter, is called, in New England, the old tore. 

FOG, v. t. To overcast; to darken.—Sherwood. 

FOG, v. i. (Fr. vogue] To have power.— Milton. 

n. At sea, an appearance, in hazy weather, 
sometimes resembling land at a distance, but which van- 
ishes as it is approached. 

FOG’GAGE, n. Rank or coarse grass not mowed or eaten 
down in summer or autumn.— Farm. E 

FOG'GI-LY, adv. Mistily; darkly; cloudily. 

FOG'GI-NESS, n. The state of being foggy ; a state of the 
air filled with watery exhalations. 

FOG'GY, a. 1. Filled or abounding with fog or watery ex- 
halations. 2. Cloudy; misty; damp with humid vapors. 
3. Producing frequent fogs. 4. Dull; stupid ; clouded in 
understanding. 

FOH. An exclamation of abhorrence or contempt; the 
same as poh and fy. 

?FOIBLE, a. Weak.— Herbert. 

FOI'BLE, v. (Fr. Me] A weak point in cbaracter.—SYx. 
Weakness ; failing; imperfection ; infirmity ; frailty; de. 
fect; fault. 

FOIL, v. t. [In Norm. afolee.] 1. To frustrate; to defeat, 
to disappoint, as an adversary; to render vain or nugato- 
ry, as an effort or attempt. 2. To blunt; to dull—Shak. 
3. To defeat; to interrupt, or to render imperceptible. 

FOIL, x. Defeat; frustration ; the failure of success when 
on the point of being secured; miscarriage. 

FOIL, n. [W. fig] A blunt sword, or one that has a but. 
ton at the end cuvered with leather; [used in fencing.) 
FOIL, a. (Fr. feuille; It. faglia.) 1. A leaf or thin plate of 
metal ; as, tin foil, &c.—2. Among jewelers, a thin leaf of 
metal placed under precious stones, to increase their brill- 
fancy, or to give them a particular color. 3. Any thing 
of another color, or of different qualities, which eerves to 
adorn, or set off another thing to advantage.— Broome. 4 
A thin coat of tin, with quicksilver, laid on the back of a 
looking-glass, to cause reflection. 5. The track or trail of 

me when pursued. 

FOIL'A-BLE, a. Which may be foiled —Cotgrave. 

FOILED (foild), pp. Frustratcd; defeated. 

FOIL'ER, n. One who frustrates another, and gains an ad- 
vantage himself. ; . us 

FOILING, ppr. Defeating; frustrating ; disappointing of 
success. 

FOILING, x. Among hunters, the slight mark of a passing 
deer on the grasa.— Todd. 

FOIN, v. t. [E poindre.) 1. To thrust with a sword or 
spear. 2. To prick; to sting; [not ín use.) 

FOIN, v. i. [Fr. poindre.) To thrust with a sword or spear 

FOIN. n. A push; a thrust.—Robinson. 

FOINTNG, 1 Pushing; thrusting. 

FOINING-LY, adv. In a pushing manner. 

t FOIS'ON (foi'zn), n. [L. fusio.] Plenty; abundance. 

FOIST, v. t. To insert surreptitiously, wrongfully, or with- 
out warrant. 

tFOIST, n. A light and fast-sailing ship.— Beaum. and FL 

FOIST, v. à To stink; to be fusty. 

FOIST'ED, pp. Inserted wrongfully. 

FOIST'ER, n». One who inserta without authority. 

FOISTLED (foistid), a. Musty. Ses Fusry. 


. Perbola, where rays reflected from all parts of these FOISTIED (loletid) a. Musty. See PUSTY. ^. — 
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FUISTI-NESS, n. Fuatiness, which see. 
FOISTING, ppr. luscrting surreptitiously or without au- 


see: 

FOIST'Y, a. Fusty, which sce. 

FOLD, m. (Sax. fald, falde.) 1. A pen or inclosurc for 
shcep ; a placc where a flock of shecp is kept, whether in 
the field or under shelter. 2 A flock of slicep; hence, 
Aguratively, the Church. 3. A limit; [not in saat 

FOLD, n. (Sax. feald.] 1. The doubling of any flexible sub- 
stance, as cloth ; complication: a plait; onc part turned 
or bent and laid on another.—2. Ir composition, the same 
quantity added ; as, four-fold. : 

FOLD, v. t. [ ax. fcaldon.] 1. To double; to lap or lay in 

laits. 2. To double aud inscrt onc part in anothcr, as a 
ctter. 3. To double or lay together, as the arms. 4. To 
confine shecp h a fold. 

FOLD, v.i “Fo close over another of thc samc kind. 

FOLD'AGE, n. The right of folding aps 

FOLD'ED, pp. Doubled; laid in plnits; kept in a fold. 

FOLD'ER, n. 1. An instrument used in folding paper. 2. 
One who folda. 

FOLD'ING, ppr. 1. Doubling; laying in plaits; kecping in 
a fold. 2. a. Doubling; that may close over another, or 
that consists of Icaves which may close onc over an. 


othcr. 

FOLDING, n. 1. A fold; a doubling.—2. Among farmers, 
the kecping of sheep in inclosures. 

FOLD'ING-DOORS (-dorz), n. pL Two doors which mect 
in the middle, and either slide back or turn back on 
hinges, lcaving a wide communication between two apart- 
ments, &c. i 

FOLD'LESS, a. Having no fold.—Milton. 

FO-LI-A'CEOUS, a. [L. foliaceus.) 1. Leafy ; having lcaves 
intermixed with flowers. Foliaceous glands are those sit- 
uated on leaves. 2. Consisting of leaves or thin lamine; 
having the form of a leaf or plate. 

FOLI-AGE, n. [Fr. feuillage.) 1. Leaves in general 2. A 
cluster of leaves, flowers, and branches. 

FYLI-AGE, ». t. To work or to form into the representa- 
tion of lenves.— Drummond. 

FOLI-AGED, a. Furnished with foliage.—Skenstone. 

FOLI-ATE, v. t. [L. foliatus.] 1. To beat into a leaf, or thin 
plate or lamina. 2. To spread over with a thin coat of 
tin and quicksilver, &c. 

FO'LI-ATE, a. In botany, leafy; furnished with leaves. 

FÜ'LI-ATE, n. In geometry, the name given to a certain 
curve of the third order.— Brande. 

FO'LI-A-TED, pp. or a. 1. Spread or covered with a thin 
late or foil.—92. In mineralogy, consisting of plates or thin 
yers: resembling or in the form of a plate; lamcllar. 

VO'LI-A-TING, ppr. Covering with a leaf or foil. 

€O-LI-A"TION, n. [L. foliatio.] 1. In botany, the leafing of 
plants; veruation; the disposition of the nascent leaves 
within the bud. 2. The act of beating a metal into a thin 

late, leaf, or foil. 3. The act or operation of spreading 
oil over the back side of a mirror or looking-glass. 

FO'LI-A-TURE, n. The state of being beaten into foil. 

FO'LI-ER, n. Goldsmith's foil. 

FO-LIF'ER-OUS, a. (L. folium, leaf, and fero, to bear.) Pro- 
ducing leave, 

*FÜ'LI-O (folc-o or fül'yo), n. [L. folium.) 1. A book of the 
largest size, formed by once doubling a sheet of netos 
2. Àmong merchants, a page, or, rather, both the right and 
e hand pages of an account-book, expressed by the same 

gure. 

FO'LI-O, a. Pertaining to paper folded but once, or to a 
volume of tHe largest sizc. 

FO'LI-OLE, n. A leaflet; one of the single leaves, which 
together constitute a compound leaf. 

FO'LI-O-MORT, a. [L. folium mortuum.] Of a dark yellow 
color, or that of a faded Icaf; filemot. 

FO'LI-OT, n. (It. foletto.) A kind of demon.—Burton. 

FO'LI-OUS, a. 1. Leafy; thin; unsubstantial Brown.—2. 
In botany, having leaves intermixed with the flowers. 

FOLK (foke), n. [Sax. folc; D. rolk; G. volk; Sw. folck; 
Dan. folk.) 1. People in general, or any part of them 
without distinction. 9. Certain people, discriminated trom 
others; as, old folks, and young folks.—3. In Scripture, 
the sin numbcr is used ; as, a few sick folk. I 

FOLK'LÁND (fókeland), n. [Sax. folcland.} In English 
law, copyhold land; land held by the common people, at 
the will of the lord. 

FOLK'MOTE (fóke'mote), n. [Sax. folcmote.] An assembly 
of the people to consult respecung public affairs. 

FOL'LI-€LE, n. IL. folliculus.) 1. In botany, a univalvular 
pericarp; a seed-vessel opening on one side longitudinally. 
2. An mr-bag; a vessel distended with air. 3. A little bag, 
in animal bodies; a gland; a folding; a cavity. 

FOL-LI€'9-LàÀ-TED, a. Having follicular sced-vessels. 

FOL-LICY-LOUS, a. Having or producing follicles. 

t FOL'LI-FUL, @. Full of tolly.—Shenstone. 

| FOL'LI-LY, adv. Foolishly.— Wickliffe. 


FOL'LOW, v. t. (Sax. folgian, flian, fylean.] 1. To go! FONT, n. (Fr. fonte.) 
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after or behind ; to walk, ridc, or move behind, but in me 

samc dircction, 2. To pursuc; to ehasc. 3. ‘To a com 

pany; to attend in a journey. 4. To accompany; to be 

of the same company; to attend, for any purposc. 5, To 
eueceed in order of time; to come after. G. 'l'o be conse- 
queniial; to result from, as cffect from a cause, 7. To 
result from, as an infcrencc or deduction. 8. To pursue 
with the eyc; to keep thc cyes fixed on a moving body. 
9. To imitute ; to copy. 10. To embrace; to adopt and 
maintain; to have or entertain like opinions; to think or 
believe like another. 11 To obey; to observe; to prac- 
tice ; to uct in conformity to. 12 To pursue us an Object 
of desire; to endeavor to obtain. 13. To usc: to prac- 
tice ; to make the chief business; as, to follow farming.— 
Forby. 14. To adhcre to; to side with. 15. To adhere 
to; to honor; to worship; to scrve. 16. To be led or 
guided by. 17. To move on in thc same course or diree- 
tion ; to be guided by. 

FOL'LOW, v. i. 1. To come after another. 2. To attend, 
to accompany. 3. To bc posterior in time. 4. To be con- 
sequential, as effect to cause; to cnsuc. 5. To result, as 
an inference.— To follow on, to continue pursuit or en- 
deavor ; to persevere. 

FOL’LOWED, Pursued ; succecded ; accompanicd , 
attended ; imitated ; obeyed; observed; practiccd; ad- 
hered to. 

FOL'LOW-ER, n. 1. One who comcs, gocs, or moves after 
another in the same course. 2. One who takes another 
as his guide in doctrines, opinions, or example. 3. One 
who obeys, worships, and honors. 4. Onc who cmbraces 
the samc system. 5. A companion or associate in a sub- 
ordinate capacity. 6. One under the command of an- 
other. 7. One of the same faction or party.—Sywn. Imita- 
tor; copicr ; disciple ; adherent; partisan ; dependent, 
attendant. 

FOL'LOW-ING, ppr. 1. Coming or going after or behind ; 
pursuing; attending; imitating; succeeding in tine; ro 
sulting from; adhering to; obeying; observing; using; 
practicing; procccding in the same course. 2. a. Being 
next after; suceeedingz ; subsequent. 

FOLLY, n. [Fr. folie.) 1. Weakncss of intellect ; imbecill- 
ty of mind ; want of understanding. 9. A weak or absurd 
act not highly criminal; an imprudent act. 3. An absurd 
act which is highly sinful; any conduct contrary to tho 
laws of God or man; sin;. scandalous crimes.—Bible. 4. 
Criminal weakness; depravity of mind. 

FO'MAL-HAUT, n. A star ofthe first magnitude in the con. 
stellation Piscis Australis, or Southern Fish. It is mucb 
used in astronomical measurements. 

FO-MENT,, v. t. [L. fomento.] 1. To apply warm lotions to; 
to bathe with warm, medicated liquors. 2. To cherish 
with heat ; to encourage growth; [rare] 3. To encour- 
agc; to abet; to cherish and promote by excitcments ; 
[in a bad sense i as, to foment discords. 

FO-MENT-A"TION, n. 1. The act of applying warm or 
medicated liquors to a part of the body, by mcans of flan- 
nels, 2. The lotion applied, or to be applied, to a diseased 

art. 3. Excitation; instigation; encouragement. 

FO-MENT ED, pp. Bathed with warm lotions; encouraged. 

FO-MENT'ER, n. One who foments; onc who encourages 
or instigates. 

FO-MENTING, ppr. 1. Applying warm lotions. 2. Encour- 
aging; abetting ; promoting. : 

t FON, n. (Chaucer, forne.) A fool; an idiot. 

FOND, a. (Chaucer, fonne, a fool; Scot. fon] 1. Foolish , 
silly; weak; indiscreet; imprudent.—s 2. Foolish 
tender and loving; doting; weakly indulgent. 3. Mu 
pleased ; loving ardently; delighted with. 4. Relishing 
highly. 5. Trifling; valued by folly; [little wsed.] 

FOND, v. t. To treat with great indulgence or tenderness , 
to caress; to cocker. [Poetic] See FoNDLE. 

FOND, v. & To be fond of; to be in love with; to dote on 
—Shak. [Little used.) 

FONDLE (fon‘dl), v. t. To treat with tenderness; to caress 

FOND'LED, pp. Trcated with affection; caresscd. 

FOND'LER. n. One who fondles. 

FOND'LING, ppr. Careesing; treating with tenderness. 

FOND'LING, n. A person or thing fondled or caressed. 

FONDLY, ade. 1. Foolishly; weakly; imprudently; witb 
indiscreet affection. 2. With great or extreme affection. 

FONDNESS, n. 1. Foolishness; weakness; want of sense 
or judgment; {0ds.] 2 Foolish tenderness; [rare] 3 
Tender intercst, feeling, or passion. 4. Strong inclinatioc 
or propensity. 5. Strong appetite or relish—Srv. At 
tachment ; affection; love; kindness. 

FON DUS (fon'du), n. (Fr.] A style of printing calico, pa- 

er-hangings, &c., in whieh the colors. like those of the ram- 

FONE DEA rid into cach other.— Ure. 

, pl. of foe.—Spenser. 

FONT, n. (Fi. fonts; Sp. fuente; It fonte; L. fons] A 
large basin or stone vessel, in which water i« contained 

in the church. 
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types of one size, including whatever is necessary for 
rinting with letters of that kind. 

FONTAL.« Pertaining to a fount, source, or origin. 

FONT'A-NEL, n. 1. An issue for the discharge of humors 
from the body. 2. A-vacancy in the infant cranium. 

FON.TANGE’ (lon-tànj), n. [Fr.] A knot of ribbons on the 
top of a head-dress.— Addison. 

FOOD, n. [3ax. fod, foda.) 1. In a general sense, whatever 
is eaten by animals for nourishment, and whatever sup- 
plies nutriment to plants. 2. Whatever is or may be eaten 
or nourishment. 3. Whatever supplies nourishment and 
growth to plants. 4. Something that sustains, nourishes, 
and nucments.— SYN. Aliment; sustenance; nutriment; 
feed: fare; victuals; provisions; meat. 

t FOOD, c.& To fced.— Barra. 

FOOD'FUL, a Supplying food; full of food. 

FOOD'LESS, a. Without food; destitute of provisions ; 


n. 

IFOOD'Y,a. Eatable; fit for food.— Chapman. 

FOOL, n. (Fr. fol, fou; lt. folle) 1. One who is destitute 
of reason, or the common powers of understanding; an 
idiot.—2. In common language, a person who is somewhat 
deficient in intellect, but not an idiot; or a person who 
acts absurdly.—3. In Scripture, fool is often used for a 
wicked or depraved on. 4. À weak Christian; a godly 
person who has much remaining sin and unbelicf — Luke, 
xxiv. 5. A term of indignity and reproach. 6. A buffoon ; 
a jester; one formerly kept in courts or great houses, 
dressed fantastically with a cap having a red stripe on the 
top, called a cozcomb, and carrying a bawble (mavotte), 
which was a small club with a head carved on one en 
sometimes surmounted with a bladder containing pease or 
gravel, which he used as a repon of eport or attack. 

To play tke fool. 1. To act the buffoon ; to jest; to make 
sport. 2. To act like one void of understanding.— To put 

e fool on, to impose on; to dclude.— To make a fool of, 
to frustrate ; to defeat; to disappoint. 

FOOL, v. i To trifle; to toy; to spend time in idleness, 
sport, or mirth. 

FOOL, v.t. 1. To treat with contempt; to disappoint; to 
defeat; to frustrate; to deceive; to impose on. 2. To 
infatuate ; to make foolish.— Shak. 3. To cheat. 

To fool away. 1. To spend in trifles, idleness, folly, or with- 
out advantage. 2. To epend for things of no value or use; 
to expend improvidently. 

FOOL, n. A compound of gooseberries scalded and crushed 
(foulés) with cream; commonly called gooseberry-fool. 

FOOL'-BEGGED, a. Idiotical; absurd.—Shak. 

t FOOL'-BOLD, a. Foolishly bold.— Bale. 

FOOL’-BORN, a. Foolish from the birth.—Shak. 

FOOL’-HAP-PY, a. Lucky without judgment or contriv- 
ance.— ser. 

FOOL'-HARDT.LY, adv. With fool-hardiness. 

FOOL'-HARD'I-NESS, n. Courage without sense or judg- 
ment; mad rashness.— Dryden. 

tFOOL'-HARD'ISE, 2. Fool-hardiness.—Spenser. 

FOOL-HARD-Y, a. Daring without judgment; madly rash 
and adventurous ; foolishly bold.— SYN. Venturesome ; 
venturons ; precipitate; headlong ; incautioue. 

FOOL'-3TONES, n. A plant, a species of the orchis. 

FOOL'-TRAP, n. A trap to catch fools; as, a ffy-trap. 

br seid da re n. The pursuit of what can not be 

ound.— 

FOOL'S-PiRSLEY, m. A poisonous, umbelliferous plant, 
somewhat resembling parsley, but having a nauseous 


gmelL 
FOOL ED, pp. Disappointed; deceived; imposed on. 
FOOL'ER-Y, n. 1. Tbe practice of folly; habitual folly ; 


attention to trifles. 2. Any act of folly or weakness. 3. 
ur n 
SG, ppr. Defeating; À ; eivin 
FOOLTNG, t Acting like a fool. ° * 
FOOLISH, a. 1. Void of understanding or sound judg- 
ment ; weak in intellect; (applied to general character.) 9. 
Acting without judgment or discretion in particular things. 
3. Proceeding from folly, or marked with folly; as, a fool- 
(sà question. 4. Deserving of ridicule or contempt; as, a 
foolish figure.—S. In Scripture, wicked ; sinful; acting 
without regard to the divine law and glory, or to one's 
own eternal happiness. 6. Proceeding from depravity ; 
sinful—Syw. Shallow; shallow-brsined ; brainless; sim- 
ple; irrational: unwise; imprudent ; indiscreet; incau- 
tious; silly; ridiculous; preposterous ; vain ; trifling; con- 


tem ptible. 
FOOLASH-LY, adv. 1. Weakly; without understanding or 
qment; unwisely; indiscreetly. 2. Wickedly; sin. 


FOOLTSH.NESS, n. 1. Folly; want of understanding. 2 
Foolish practice ; want of wisdum or good judgment.—3. 
Ine ural sense, absurdity ; folly. 

FOOLS'€CÀP, n. A kind of paper about 17 inches by 14. 

FOOT, n.; pl. FEET. [Sax. fot, fat.) 1. In animal bodies, the 
lower extremity of the leg; the part of the leg which 
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trends the earth in etanding or walking. and by which tne 
animal is sustained and enabled to step. 2. That which 
bears some rescmblance to an animal's foot iu shape or 
office ; the lower end of auy thing that supports a body. 
3. The lower part; the base, as of a mountain. 4. The 
lower ; the bottom, as of anaccount. 5. Foundation, 
condition ; state. [Footing is morc used in America.] 6. 
Plan of establishment; fundamental principles. [Footing 
is more used in America. )—7. In military language. sob 
diers who march and fight on foot; infantry, as distin- 
guished from cavalry; [perat not wsed.] 8. A measure 
consisting of twelve inches, supposed to be taken from 
the length of a man's foot.—A square foot consists of 144 
square inches; a cubic foot of 1723 cubic inches.—9. In 
poetry, a certain number of syllables, constituting part of a 
verse. 10. Step; pace.—L'Estrange. 11. Level; par; 
[obs] 12. The part of a stocking or boot which receives 
the foot.—13. ‘The foots of a sugar-hogshcad are the moist 
matter at the bottom of the cask.— By foot, or, rather, on 
Soot, by walking; as, to go or pass on foot.—To sct on foot, 
to originate ; to begin; to put in motion. Hence,to be oa 
foot, is to be in motion. 
FOOT, v. £ 1. To dance; to tread to measure or music; to 
UR 2. To walk: with it; opposed to ride or fly.—Dry 


FOOT, v. t. 1. To kick; to strike with the foot; to spani 
—Shak. 9. To settle; to begin to fix; [little used.) 3. To 
tread. 4. To add the numbers in a column, and set the 
sum at the foot. 5. To seize and hold with the foot; [not 
used.) 6. To add or make a foot. 

FỌỌT-BĄLL, n. 1. A ball, consisting of an inflated blad: 
der, cased in leather, to be driven by the foot. 2. The 
sport or practice of kicking the foot-ball. 

FOOT-BAND, n. A band of infantry. 

FOOT-BOY, n. A menial; an attendant in livery. 

FOOT-BREADTH (-bredth), n. The breath of the foot. 

FOOT-BRIDGE, n. A narrow bridge for foot-passengers. 

FOOT-€LOTH, n. The covering ofa horse, reaching dows 
to his heels. — Shak. 

FOOT ERETON, n. A cushion for the feet. 

FOOT-FIGHT (-fite), n. A conflict by persons on foot 

FOOT-GUARDS Cgärdz), m. pl Guards of infantry. 

FOOT-HALT, n. disease incident to sheep. 

FOOT-MAN-TLE (-man't), n. A garment to keep the gow: 
clean in riding. 

FOOT'-MUFF, n. A receptacle for the feet, lined with fur 
&c., for keeping the feet warm in winter. 

FOOT'-PACE, n. 1. A slow step, as in walking.—Johnson 
—2. In a fight of stairs, a stair broader than the rest 

FOOT-PAD, n. higbwayman or robber on foot. 

FOOT PASSENGER, n. One who passes on foot, as ovet 
a bri c. 

FQOT'-PATH,*. A narrow path or way for foot passen 

ror PLOW 

FOOT-PLOUGH, in. A kind of swing-plow. 

FOOT-P6ST, n. A post or messenger that travels on foot 

FQOT'-ROPE, n. The rope along a yard on which mes 
stand when reefing or furling; also, that part of the bolt 
rope to which the foot of the sail is sewed.—T'otten. 

FOOT-ROT, n. An ulcer in the fcet of sheep. 

FOQOT-ROLE, n. A rule or measure twelve inches long. 


' FOOT-SHA€R-LES (-Iz), n. p. Shackles for the fect. 


FOOT-SOL-DIER (-sól'jer) n. A soldier that serves on foot, 

FOOT-STALK (-ctawk), n. In botany, a petiole; a partial 
stem supporting the leaf. 

FOOT-STALL (-tawl) n. A woman's stirrup.—Johnson. 

FOOT"-STOOL, n. A stool for the feet; that which sup- 
ports the feet of one when sitting. 

FOOT-WA-LING, n. The inside planks or lining of a ves- 
sel over the floor-timbers.— Totter. 

FOOT-WARM-ER, n. A box containing a tin vessel, into 
which hot water is put for warming the feet. —Encyc. of 
Dom. Econ. 

FOOTED, pp. Kicked; trod; summed up; furnished with 
a foot, as a stocking. 

FOOTED. a. Shaped in the foot —Grew. 

FOOT FALL, n. 1. A footstep. 2. A trip or stumble. - 

4 


FOOTHÕLD. n. That which sustains the feet firmly; that 
on which one may tread or rest securely. 

FOOT'HOT, adv. Immediately; a word borrowed from 
hunting.. Gower. 

FOOTING, ppr. Dancing; treading; settling. 

FOOTING, n». 1. Ground for the foot; that which sustains, 
firm foundation to stand on. 2. Support; root. 3. Basis; 
foundation. 4. Place; stable position. 5. Permanent set 
tlement. 6. Tread; step; walk 7. Dance; tread wa 
measure.—S 8. Stepa ; road ; track; [itte used.) & 
State ; condition ; settlement. 10. A plain cotton lace, 
without ficures.—11. In architecture, a term applied to the 
broad foundations of a wall —Brande. 

FOOT'LESS, a. Without feet. 
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POOT'LICK-ER, n. A mean flatterer; a sycophant; a 
fawner.—Shak. 

FQOT'MAN, n. 1. A soldier who marches and fights on foot. 
2. A menial servant ; a runner ; a ecrvant in livery. 

FOOT'MAN-SHIP, n. The art or faculty of a runner. 

FOOTMARK, x. Atrack; mark of a foot. —Coleridge. 

FOOTPRINT, n. The impression of the foot. 

FOOTSTEP, x. 1. A track; the mark or impression of the 
foot. 2. Token; mark ; trace; vestige; visible sign of a 
course pursued.—-Footsteps, plural. 1. Example. 2. Way; 
course. 

FP, n. (Sp. and Port guapo.) A vain man, of weak un- 
derstanding and much ostentation ; one whose ambition is 
to gain admiration by showy drcss and pertness ; a gay, 
trifling man; a coxcomb; a popinjay. 

tFOP’DOO-DLE, x. An insignificant fellow.— Hudibras, 

FOP'LING. a. A petty fop.— Tickell. 

FOP'PER-Y n. 1. Affectation of show or importance ; 
showy folly. 2 Folly; impertinence.—Skak. 3. Foolery; 
vain or idle practice ; idle affectation. 

FOP'PISH, a. 1. Vain of dress ; finical ; dandyish ; making 
an ostentatious display of gay clothing ; dressing in the ex- 
treme of fashion. 2 Vain; trifling; affected in manners. 

FOP'PISH-LY, adv. With vain ostentation of dress; in a 
trifling or affected manner. 

FOPPISH-NESS, n. Vanity and extravagance in dress; 
showy vanity. 

FOR, prep. (Sax. for, or fore; D. voor; G. fur and vor; Sw. 
Jor; Dan. for, för.) 1. Against; inthe place of; as equiv- 
alent to. In the place of; instead of ; noting substitu- 
tion; as to act for another. 3. In exchange of; noting 
one thing taken or given in place of another. 4. In the 
place of; instead ot. 5. In the character of; noting re. 
semblance. 6. Toward; with the intention of going to. 
7. In advantage of; for the sake of; ou account of. 8. 
Conducive to; beneficial to; in favor of. 9. Leading or 
inducing to, as a motive. 10. Noting arrival, meeting. 
coming, or possession; as, to wait for a thing. 11. To- 
ward the obtaining of; in order to the arrival at or pos- 
eession of 12. Against; in opposition to; with a tenden- 
cy to resist and destroy ; as, a remedy for disease. 13. 
Against or on accout of; in prevention of; (wearly obso- 
lete.) 14. Because; on accountof; by reason of. 15. With 
respect or regard to; on the part of. 16. Through a cer- 
tain space; during a certain time. 17. In quest of; in or- 
der to obtain. 18. According to; as far as; as, it is true 
for aught [ know. 19. Noting mecting, coming together, 
or reception. 20. Toward; of tendency to. 21. In favor 
of; on the part or side of; that is, toward or inclined to; 
a to against.) 22. With a view to obtain; in or- 

rto possess. 23. Toward; with tendency to, or in fa- 
vor of. 24. Notwithstanding ; against; in opposition to. 
25. For the use of ; to be used in; that is, toward, noting 
advantage. 26. In recompcnse of; in return of. 27. In 
peovereen to; 2r, rather, looking toward, regarding. 28. 
y means of. 29. By the want of; as, to suffer for food. 
—30. For my life or heart, though my life were to be given 
in puru) 0 or as the price of purchase.—31. For to, be- 
fore an infinitive, denoüng purpose, is now obsolete, except 
in vulgar age. 

OR, conj. L. The word by which a reason is introduced 
of something before advanced. 2. Because; on this ac- 
count that; properly, for that.—For as muck, compounded 
JSorasmuch, denotes in regard to that, in consideration of. 
—For why, (Fr. pour quoi,) because ; for this reason. 

FOR, as a prex to verbe, has usually the force of a negative 
or privative, denoting against, that is, before, or away, aside. 

FOR'AGE, n. [Fr. fourrage ; Sp. forrage.] 1. Food of any 
kind for horses and cattle ; as, grass, pasture, hay, corn. 
and oats. 2. The act of providing forage. 3. Search fur 
provisions ; the act of feeding abroad.— Milton. 

FOR'AGE, v. 1. To collect food for horses and cattle, by 
wandcring about and feeding or PEE the country. 2. 
To wander far; to rove; (obs.] 3. Toravage; to feed on 
spoil —Shak. 

FOR’AGE, v. t. To strip of provisions for horses, &c. 

FOR’A-GER, n. One who goes in search of food for horses 
or cattic. 

FOR'A-6ING, ppr.or a. Collccting poean for horses and 
cattle, or wandering in search of food ; ravaging; stripping. 

FOR’A-GING, n. An incursion for forage or plunder. 

FC-RAMEN, n.; pl. Foramina. [L.) small opening; a 
perforation. 


FO-RAMIN-A-TED, a. Having little holes.—Buckland. 
FO-RAM-IN1-FER, 2. One of the foraminifera. 
FO-RAM-IN-IFER-A, n. pl. A family of very minute shells, 
consisting of one or more series of chambers, united by a 
small perforation called a foramen.— Lyell. 
FO-RAM-IN-IFER-OUS, a. Pertaining to the foraminifera. 
FO-RAM'IN-OUS, a. [L. foramen.) of holes; perforated 


in many places; porous. [Little used.) 
OR CH. In consideration of; because that. See | FORCE, v. i 
OR. 
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FORAY,» * An irregular and sudden cxcursion in bordes 


FOR-BXDE'" (for-bad^, pret. of forbid. 

t FOR PATH Ç” e. t. To bathe.— Sackville. 

F ’ (for-báre^, v. i; pret. forbore . forborna, 
(Sax. forberan.) 1. To sto j to Tribe to bal rom pro- 
ceeding. 2. To pause ; to delay. 3. To abstain ; to omit; 
to refrain; to hold one's self from motion, or cntering oa 
an affair. 4. To refuse; to decline. 5. To be patient; to 
restrain from action or violence. 

FOR-BEAR’, v.t. 1. To avoid voluntarily ; to decline. 
Shak. 2. To abstain from; to omit; to avoid doing. 3. 
To spare ; to treat with indulgence and paticnce.— Eph, 
iv, 2. 4. To withhold. —2 Chron., xxxiv., 21. 

FOR-BEAR’ANCE, n. 1. The act of avoiding, shunning, 
omitting, or ceasing from. 2. Command of tempcr; re- 
straint of passions. 3. The exercise of patience ; indulg- 
ence toward those who injure us; delay of resentment or 
punapmen tc SEN. Abstinence; refraining; long-suffering; 
enity; mildness. Y 

FOR-BEAR'ER, n. One who intermits or intercepts. 

FOR-BEAR'ING, ppr. 1. Ceasing ; pausing; withholding 
from action; exer.ising patience and indulgence. 2 a. 
Patient; long-suffering. 

FOR-BEAR'ING, a. A ceasing or restraining from action; 
paticnce ; long-suffering. 

FOR-BEAR'ING-LY, adv. In a forbearing manner; with 


forbearance. 
FOR-BID’, v. t. ; pret. forbade; pp. forbid, forbidden. (Sax. 
Sorbeodan.| Literally, to bid or command against. Hence, 


1. To prohibit; to interdict ; to command to forbear or not 
to do. 2. To command not toenter. 3. To oppose; to 
hinder; to obstruct. 4. To accurse; to blast; (obs.] 

FOR.BID',t. i To utter a prohibition; but, in the intransi- 
tive form, therc is always an ellipsis. 

FOR-BID', pp.ora. 1 Prohibited. 2 Hindered ; ob- 

FOR-BID'DEN, $ structed. 

FOR-BID'DANCE, n. Prohibition ; command or edict 
against a thing.—SAak. ; (little used.) 

FOR-BID'DEN-LY, adv. In an unlawful manner.—Shak. 

t FOR-BID'DEN-NESS, n. A state of being prohibited. 

EOR BIDDER. a. He or that which forbids or enacts a pro- 

ition. 

FOR-BIIYDING, ppr. 1. Prohibiting; hindering. 2. a. Re 
pelling approach ; raising abhorrence, aversion, or dislike. 
—SYN. ise krecablo : unpleasant; displeasing ; offensive; 
repulsive; odious; abhorrent. 

FOR-BID'DING, n. Hindcrance ; opposition.—Shkak. 

FOR-BID'DING-LY, adv. In a forbidding manner. 

FOR-BORE, pret. of forbear. 

FOR-BORNE', pp. of forbear. 

FORCE, n. (Fr. force; lt. forza.) 1. Active power; power 
that may be exerted. 2. Momentum ; the quantity cf 
power produccd by motion, or the action of one body on 
another. 3. That which causes an operation or moral ef- 
fect. 4. Power exerted against will or consent; compul- 
sory power. 5. Moral power to convince the mind; co- 

ncy ; as, force of NE 6, Virtue; efficacy. 7. Va, 
Ñ ry; power to bind or hold. 8. Strength or power for 
war; armament; troops; an army or navy. 9. Destiny; 
necessity ; any extraneous power to which men are sub- 
ject. 10. Internal power; as, force of character.—11. In 
law, any unlawful violence to person or property.—Ph 
ical force is the force of material bodies.— Moral force is 
power of acting on the reason in judging and determin- 
ing.— Force, in mechanice, is any thing that moves, or tends 
to move a body. Thus, pressure is a force, becausc it 
tends to produce motion.—SvN. Strength ; vigor; might; 
energy ; stress; vehemence; violence; compulsion; co- 
action ; constraint ; coercion. 

FORCE, n. A water-fall, from its violence or power- - 
Holloway. [Local] 

FORCE, v. t. 1. To cause to do or to forbear, by the exer- 
tion of a power not resistible. 2. To overpower by strength. 
—Milton. 3. To cause to move, to draw or push by main 
strength; [a sense of very extensive use.) 4. To enforce; 
to urge; as, to force one's strength.— Dryden. 5. To com- 
pe by strength of evidence, as conviction. 6 To obtain 

y force; to take by violence; to assault and takc; to 
storm. 7. To storm; to assault and take by violence. 8. 
To ravish; to violate by force, as a female. 9. To over- 
strain; to distort. 10. To cause to produce ripe fruit 
prematurely, as a tree; or to cause to ripen prematurely, 
as fruit. 11. To man; to strengthen by soldiers; to gar- 
rison; (obs.]— To force from, to wrest from ; to extort 
To force out, to drive out; tu compel to issue out or to 
leave ; also, to extort —To force wine, is to fine it by t4 
short process, or in a short time.—To force plants, is t 
urge the growth of plants by artificial beat O OD. 
(Fr. forcir, to stuff,] is to stuff omis i piii ; Pat 

: ; i ; coerce ; DP pipe: aca 
strain ; oblige ; jme ae, obs] 9. To strive 

(obs.] 3. To use violence. 
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FoRCED (fest), sm. 1 Compelled ; impelled; driven by | 
violence ; urged ; stormed ; ir E = a. Affected ; | 
overstrained ; unnatural. 


FoRCED-LY. ade. Violently; constrainedly ; unnaturally. 
[ Li ‘le used.) 
FORCED-NESS, n. The atate of being forccd ; distortion. 
FORCE'FUL, e. 1. Impelled by violence; driven with force; 
acting with power, 2 Violent; impetuous. 
| 


FoRCEFUL-LY, ade. Violently ; ünpetuously. 
FoRCELEsS, a. llaving little or no force; tecble; inpo- 


tent. 

rORCEMBAT, m. (Fr. forcir, to etuff.] In cookery, meat 
chopped tinc and highly ecasoncd, cither served up alone 
Or uxed as a stuffing. 

FORCEPS, n. (L.) Literally, a pair of pincers or tongs.— 
[n surgery, an instrument for extracting any thing from a 
wound, and for like purposes ; also, a pair of scissors. 

FoR'CER, m. 1. He or that which forces, drives, or con- 
struins 2. The embolus of a pump; the instrument by 
which water is driven up a pump. 

POR'CLBLE, a. 1. Having force or efficacy, as a punish- 
ment—/fooker. °. Impetuous; driving forward with 
force,asacurrent. 3. Etficacious ; active ; having strength. 

—Racon. 4. Acting with force, as a motive. 5. Contain- 

ing forec: acting by violence ; as, forcible measures. 6. 
Dane by force ; sutlercd by force. 7. Valid; binding ; ob- 
ligatory ; (obe.]—Forcible entry and detainder, in law, a 
violent taking or kccping possession of lands, &c., with. 
out authority of law.—Svx. Violent; powcrful; strong ; 
mighty; potent; weighty; impressive; cogent. 

FJR'CI-BLE-NESS, w. Force; violence. 

FORCI-BLY, ade. 1. Ry violence or force. 2. Strongly; 
powerfully ; with powcr or energy; impressively. 3. Im- 
petuously ; violently ; with great strength. 

FOR'CING, ppr. or a. 1. Compelling ; impelling ; driving; 
storming; ravishing. 2 Causing to ripen before the natu- 
ral senson, as fruit. 3. Fining wine by a dy process. 

FOR'CING, n. 1. In gardening, the art of raising plants, 
lowers, and fruits, at an earlier season than thc natural 
one, by artificial heat. 2 The operation of fining wincs by 


a ed process 

FOR'CING-PIT, n. A pit of wood or mnsonry sunk in the 
earth for containing the fermenting materials used to pro- 

. duce bottoin heat in forcing plants. 

FOR'CING-PUMP, n. A kind of pump, having its piston 
solid, and a side tube through which the water is forced 
by the action of the piston, often to a considerable dis- 
tuncc.—Buchanan. 

FOR'CI-PA-TED. a. Formcd like a pair of pincers, to open 
end inclose.— Derkam. j 

FUR-CI-PATION, n. Squeezing or tearing with pincers; 

ormerly, a mode of punishment.— Bacon. 

FORD, n. (eax, ford, fyrd.] 1. A place in a river or other 
water where it may be passed by man or beast on foot, or 
bv wading 2. A stream; a current. —Dryden. 

FORD, v.t. To 8 Or cross a river or other water by 
treadiny or walking on the bottom ; to pass through water 
by wading; to wade through. 

FORD'A-BLE, a. That may be waded or passed through on 
foot, as water. 

FORDED, pp. Passed through on foot; waded. 

FORD'ING, ppr. Wading; passing through on foot. 

! FOTCDU, c. t. (Sax. fordon, for and do.] To destroy; to 
undo; to ruin ; to weary.—Chaucer. 

FORE. e. (Sax. fore, foran; G. vor ; D. voor; Sw. for; Dan. 
for.) Advanced; being or coming in advance of some- 
thing ; coming first; anterior; preceding; prior ; antece- 

_ dent; being in front or toward the face. 

FORE, ado. In the part that precedes or goes first. —In sea- 
men's language, fore and aft signifies from oxe end of the 
vessel to the other; lengthwise of the vessel.— Fore, in 
composition, denotes, for the most part, priority of time ; 
sometimes, advance in place. 

FORE-AD-MON‘1SH, v. & To admonish beforehand, or be- 
fore the act or event. o 

F:RFXAD-VISE', s.t. To advise or counsel before the time 
of action or beforc thc cvent; to preadmonish. 

FORE-AL-LEGE’ (fore-al-lej), v. t. To allege bofore. 

FORE-AL-LEÓ'ED, pp. Previously alleged. 

FORE-AL-LEGING, ppr.  Alleging before. 

FORE-AP-POINT,, v. t. To appoint beforchand. 

FORE-AP-POINTMENT, n. Previous appointment ; pre- 
ordination. 

FORE-DE-LIEF', n. Previous belief. 

FORE'-BRACE, n. A rope applied to the fore yard-arm to 
chance the position of the fore-sail. 

FORE-€ON-CEIVE', v.t. To preconccive.— Bacon. 

FORE-DATE’, v. t. To date before the true time. 

FORE-DAT'ED, pp. Dated before the true timc. 

FDKE'-DECK, n. The forc-part of a deck, or of a ship. | 

PoRE-DE-SIGN' (fore-de-sine), v. t. To plan beforehand ; 
to intend previously.. Cheyne. i 

FORE-DE-SIGNED' pp. Planned beforchand. 
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FORE-DE-SIGNING., ppr. Designing previousty. 

FORE-DE-TERMINF, s. ¢ To rad beforchand. 

FORE-DE-TERM'TN ED, pp. Previously determined. 

FORE-DE-TEBM'IN-ING, ppr. Previously determining. 

FORE-ELD'ER, n. (fore and elder.) An ancestor. 

FORE’-END, x. The anterior part.— Bacon. 

FORE-FEEL'ING, x. Anticipation ; presentiment. 

FORE-FOOT, n. 1. One of the anterior fcet of a quadruped 
or multiped. 2. A hand, in contempt.—3. In a ship, a 
piece of timber which terminatcs thc kec] at the fore-end. 

FORE-GAME, m A first game; first plan.— JF Aitlock. 

FORE-HEW", e.t. To hew or cut in front.—Sackville 

FORE-HEW ED’ (-hade^, pp. Cut in front. 

FORE-HEW'ING, ppr. Hewing in front. 

FORE-HOOQK, n. In ships, a piece of timber placed across 
the stem to unite the bows and strengthen the fore-part, 
a breast-hook. 

FORE-HORSE, n. The horse in a team which goes fore- 
most, 

FORE-IM-AGYINE, v. t. To conceive or fancy before proof 
or beforehand. 

FORE-IM-AG'IN ED. pp. Conceived before. 

FORE-IM-AG'TN-ING, ppr. Imagining beforehand. 

t FORE-LIFT, v. t. To raise aloft any anterior part. - 


Spenser. 
FORE-MEANT (fore-ment), a. Intended beforehand. 
FORE-MEN'TIONED, a. Mentioned beforc; recited or 
written in a former part of the same discourse. 
FORE-MOTH'ER, n. A female anccstor.—Prideauz. 
FORE'-NAME,n. The first name that precedes another, as 
Imperator Cesar Augustus.—Selden. 
FORE-NAMED, a 1. Named or nominated before. 9. 
Mentioned before in the same writing or discourse. 
FORE-NO'TICE, n. Notice or information of an event bo. 
fore it happens.— Rymer. 

FORE-PART,n. 1. The part first in time. 2. The pert most 
advanced in place ; the anterior part. 3. The beginning. 
FORE-PLANE, n. In carpentry and joinery, the first plane 

used after the saw and ax.—Gwilt. 
FORE-POS-SESS EY' (fore-pos-sest), a. Holding formerly 
in possession ; also, preoccupied ; prepossessed ; preen- 


FORE-RANK, n. The first rank; the front. — Shak. 

FORE’-SHROUDS, n. p. The shrouds of a ship attached to 
the foremast. 

FORE-STAY nm. In a skips rigging, a large, strorg rope 
reaching from the foremast head toward the bowsprit 
end to support the mast. 

FORE'-STICK, n. The front stick of a wood fire. 

FOKRE-TA€K-LE, n. The tackle on the foremast. 

FORE-TOOTH, n.; pl. ForE-TRETH. One of the teeth ia 
the fore-part of the mouth ; an incisor. 

FORE’-WIND, n. A favorable wind.—Sendys. 

FORE-WOM.AN, n. A woman who is chiet.— Tatler. 

FORE’ARM, n. In anatomy, that part of the arm between 
thc clbow and the wrist. 

FORE-ARM', e.t. To arm or prepare for attack or resist- 
ance before the time of need. 

FORE-ARMED’, a. Armed beforehand. 

FORE-BODE’, v. t. 1. To declare or announce beforchand. 
2. To foreknow ; to be prescient of ; to feel a secrct sense 
of something future.—SYN. To foretell; predict ; prognos 
ticate ; augur : eene; portend; betoken. 

FORE-BODENENT, n. A presaging; presagement. _ 

FORE-BODER, n. 1. One who forebodes ; a prognostica 
tor; a scothsayer. 2. A foreknower. 

FORE-BOD'NG, ppr. Prognosticating ; foretelling; fore 
knowing. ç 

FORE-BOD'ING, n. Prognostication. 

TT af ady. iin me way of anticipating evil 

BY, . Near; hard by; fast by.— Spenser. 

FORE-CAST, vL 1. To foresee ; to Brevis agninst.—L' Ee. 
trange. 9. To scheme; to plan before execution. 3. To 
adjust, contrive, or appoint beforehand. 

FORE-€AST;, v. i. To form a scheme previously; to con- 
trive beforehand. 

FORE’€AST, n. Previous contrivance ; foresight, or the 
antecedent determination proceeding from it. 

FORE-CASTER, n. One who foresces or contrives before- 


0 


hand. 

FORE-€XST'ING, ppr. Contriving previously. 

FORE'CAS-TLE (-kas-s]), n. That partof the upper deck of 
a vessel forward of the fore-mast ; also, the forward part 
of a merchant vessel, under the deck, where the sailors 
live.—R. H. Dana, Jr. 

FORE-CHOS’EN (fore-chü/zn), a. Pre-elected ; chosen be- 
forehand. : 

FORE-CITED, a. Cited or quoted before or above. 

FORE-CLOSE! v. t. To shut up; to preclude; to stop; to 

revent.— To foreclose a mortgager, in law, is to cut him off 

fim his cquity of redemption. 

FORE-CLOSED, pp. Prevented; precluded ; cut off from 
the right of redemption. 
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PURE-ELOSTNG, ppr. Precluding; cutting off from the 
right of redemption. 

FORE-CLOSURE (fore-kló'zhur) 2. 1. Prevention. 2. 
The act of foreclosing or cutting off the equity of redemp- 
tion. 

FORE-DOOM,, v. t. 
—Dryden. 

FOREDOOM, n. Previous doom or sentence. 

FoRE'DOOR, n. The door in the front of a house. 

* FORETA-THER n. An ancestor; a progenitor ; one who 
precedcs another in the line of genealogy, in any degree ; 
usually in a remote degree. 

FORE-FEND', v. t. 1. To hinder; to fend off; to avcrt; to 
prevent approach ; to forbid or prohibit.—Dryden. 2. To 

efend ; to guard ; to secure. 

FORE-FEND'ED, pp. Hindered; prevented. 

FORE-FEND'NG, ppr. Hindering; preventing. 

* FORE-FIN"GER (-fing’ger), n. The finger next to the 
thumb; the index. 

FORE-FLOW’, v. t. To flow before.—Dryden. 

FORE-FRONT (-frant), n. The foremost part. 

FORE-GÓ', e.t. 1. To forbear to possess or enjoy; volun- 
tarily to avoid the enjoyment of good. 2. To give up; to 
renounce ; to resign; tices usual.| 3. To lose. 4. To go 
before: to precede; [obs.] 

FORE-GO'ER, n. 1. An ancestor; a progenitor; [obs] 2. 
One who goes before another. 3. One who forbears to 


To doom beforehand ; to predestinate. 


enjoy. 

FORE-GG'ING, ppr. 1. Forbearing to have, possess, or en- 
joy. 2 « Going before in time or place.—SYvN. Antece- 
dent; preceding; previous; former; prior; anterior. 

FORE-GONE’ (-gawn), pp. 1. Forborne to be possessed or 
enjoyed. 2. Predetermined; made up beforehand ; as, a 

oregone conclusion.— Shak. 

FORE'GROUND, n. The part of the field or expanse of a 

icture which seems to he before the figures. 

FORE-GUESS, e.t. To conjecture.—Skerwood.  [Bad.) 

FGRE'HAND, n. L The part of a horse which is before the 
rider. 2. The chief part.— Shak. 

FOREHAND, a. Done sooner than is regular. 

FOREHAND-ED, a. 1. Early; timely; scasonable. Taylor. 
—9. In America, in good circumstances as to property; 
free from debt and possessed of property ; as, ion nded 
farmer. 3. Formed in the fore-parts.— Dryden. 

FOREHEAD (forhed, or, rather, for'ed), n. 1. The part of 
the face which extends from the hair on the top of the 
head to the eyes. 2. Impudence ; confidence; assurance; 
audaciousness.— Swift. 

FORE’HEAD-BALD, a. Bald above the forehead. 

FORE-HEAR'" v. i To be informed before. 

t FORE-HEND', v. . To seize.—Spenser. 

t®ORE-HOLD‘ING, n. Predictions; ominous forebodings; 
superstitious prognostications. 

FOR'EIGN (forin), a. (Fr. forain.] 1. rone f9 another 
nation or country; not of the country in which one re- 
sides. 2 Produced in a distant country or jurisdiction; 
coming from another country. 3. Not belonging; not 
connected. 4. Impertinent; rot pertaining; not to the 
purpose : with to or from; as, foreign from one's design. 
5. Excluded; not admitted; held at a distance.—Shak. 6. 
Adventitious; not native or natural.—7. In law, a foreign 
attachment is an attachment of the goods of a foreigner for 
the satisfaction of a debt due to a citizen; or an attach- 
ment of the money or goods of a debtor in the hands of 
anothcr person. A foreign, in distinction from an inland 
bill of exchange, is a bill drawn by a person on his agent 
or correspondent in a foreign country.—Foreign plea, a 
plea or objection to a judge as incompetent to try the 
"apas on the ground that it is not within his jurisdic- 

on.—SvN. Outlandish; alien; exotic; remote; extrane- 
ous; extrinsic. 

FOR’EIGN-BUILT, a. Built in a foreign country.—Jefferson. 

FOR’EIGN-ER (forin-er) n. A person born in a foreign 
country, or without the country or jurisdiction of which 
one speaks. 

FOR'EIGN-NESS (forin-nes), n. Remoteness; want of re. 
lation. s 
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FORE-JUDGE’ (fore-juj), v. & 1. To prejudge; to judge be- 
forehand, or before hearing the facts and proof.—9. In 


law, to expel from a court for mal-practice or non-appear- 


ance. 

FOÓRE-JUDO ED’ (-judjd’), pp. Prejudged. 

FÓRE-JUDÓ' ING. ppr. Prejudging. 

FORE-JUDG'MENT, n. Judgment previa uM 

FORE-KNOW’ (-nd), v. & To have previous wledge of ; 
to foresee. 

FORE-KNOW'A-BLE, a. "That may be foreknown. 

FORE-KNOW'ER. n. One who foreknows. 

FORE-KNOW'ING. ppr. Knowing beforehand. 

FORE-KNOWL’EDGE (-nořlej), n. Knowledge of a thing 
before it happens; presci^nce. 

FORE-KNOW N' (-nóne), pp. Known beforehand. 

FOR'EL, n. A kind of parch.ncnt for the cover of books. 
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FORELAND. n. 1. A promontory or cape; i 
extending into the sea; a hc land o TE 
a peee of ground betwccn the wall of a piacc and the 


m 

FORE-LAY' v.t. 1. To lay wait for: to entrap b 
2. To contrive antecedent) : á A ii 

FORE-L£AD'ER, n. One Who leads others. 

FORE-LEND!' v.t. To lend or give beforchand. 

FORE'LO€K, n. 1. The lock or hair that grows from the 
fore-part of the head.—2. In sca language, a flut picce of 
iron driven through the end of a bolt to retain it firmly in 
its place.—To take time by the forelock, to seize an opportu- 
nity when prescnted. 

FORE-LOOK’, ve. t. To look beforehand or forward. 

FOREMAN, n. 1. The first or chief man; particularly, the 
chicf man of a jury, who acts as their speaker. 2. The 
superintendent in a printing-office or other establishment. 

FOREMAST, n. The forward mast in any vessel 

ERTE DORT, a. 1. First in place; most advanced. 2 First 
n dignity. 

FOREROON, n. The former part of the day, from the 
morning to meridian or noon. 

FO-REN'SAL, a. Forensic. 

FO-REN'SIE, a. [L. forensis] Belonging to courts of judi- 
cature ; used in courts or legal proceedings. 

FORE-OR-DAIN’, v. t. To ordain or appoint beforehand; to 

reordain; to predestinate; to predctermine. 

FORE-OR-DAINED, pp. Previously ordained. 

FORE-OR-DAIN‘ING, ppr. preardaining: 

FORE-OR-DI-NA'TION, n. Previous ordination or appoint- 
ment; predetermination ; predestination. 

FORE'PASSED, Ya. Passed before a certain time. [Little 

FOREPAST, weed.) 

FORE-PRIZE,, v. & To prize or rate beforehand. 

FORE-PRIZED', pp. Prized beforehand. 

FORE-PRIZ'ING, ppr. Prizing beforehand. 

FORE-PROMATSED (-promist), a. Promised beforehand; 
pre-engaged. 

FORE-QUOTED, a. Cited before; quoted in a foregoing 

art of thc work. 

FORE-RAN’, of forerun. 

FORE-REACH' wpon, v. t. In navigation, to gain or advance 
Md in progression or motion. 

T1 FÓRE-READ', v.t. To signify by tokens.—Spenser 

FORE-READ'ING, n. Previous perusal.—Hales. 

FORE-RE-CITED, a. Named or recited before. 

FORE-RE-MEM'BERED, a. Called to mind previously. 

FORERIGHT, a. Ready; forward; quick.— Massinger 

FORE'RIGHT, adv. Right forward; onward. 

FORE-RUN’, v. t. 1. To advance before; to come before 
as an earnest of something to follow; to introduce as a 
harbinger. 2. To precede; to have the start of. 

FORE-RUN'NER, n. 1. A messenger sent before to give 
notice of the approach of others; a harbinger; a precur- 
sor. 2. An ancestor or predecessor; (obs.] 3. A preg- 
nostic; a em foreshowing something to follow. 

FORE-RUN'NING, ppr. Running before; preceding. 

FORE'SAID (fore'sed), pp. or a. Spoken before. See Arona. 
SAID. 

FORE'SAIL, n. A sail extended on the fore-yard, which is 
supported by the foremast. 

FORE-SAY', v.& To predict; to foretell.—Shak. 

FORE-SAYTNG, n. A prediction.—Sherwood. 

FORE-SEE’, v. & To see beforehand; to see or know an 
event before it happens; to bave prescience of; to fore- 

ow. 

FoRE-SEETNG, ppr. Seeing befeze the event. 

FORE-SEEN', pp. Seen beforehand. 

FORE-SEER', t. One who foresees or foreknows 

FORE-SEIZE' v. t. To seize beforehand. 

FORE-SEIZED', pp. Seized beforehand. 

FORE-SEIZING, ppr. Seizing beforehand. 

FORE-SHAD‘OW, v. & To shadow or typify beforehand. 

FORE-SHAD'OW ED, pp. . Typified before. 

FoRE-SHAD'OW-ING, Shadowing beforehand. 

FORE-SHAD'OW-ING, n. The act of shadowing beforehand , 
anticipation. 

FORE-SHAME’, v. t. To shame; to bring reproach on 

FORE-SHAMED’, pp.. Shamed before. 

FORE-SHAM'ING, ppr. Shaming before. 

FORE-SHEW’ (-shó). See FORESHOW. 

FORE'SHIP, n. The fore-part of a ship.— Ads, xxvi. 

FORE-SHORT'EN, v. t. In painting, to represent figures as 
they appear to the eye when viewed obliquely. Thus, a 
carriage-wheel, when viewed obliquely, appears like an ek 
lipse. Human figures painted on a ceiling are do IIO 
so foreshortened that the toes appear almost to e : 
chin. So, also, in standing near a lofty building, the part 
above are foreshortened, or appear shorter to fue 27 
they really are, because seen obliqucly from f fc š 9. 

FORE.SHORT'EN.ING, n. 1. The shortening yel ei a ed 
The representation or appearance of objects when 
obliquely. See FORESHORTEN. 


T $ Obsolete. — 
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FONE-HOW.,r.t& 1. To chow beforehand ; to prognosticate. 
2 To predict: to foretell 2 To represent beforchand. 
FORE-SHOW ER, n. Ono who predicts. 
FORESHOW ING, ppr. Showing before; predicting. 
FORE-SHOWN’, pp. Shown beforvband ; predicted. 
FORE'SIDE, w. The front side; also, a spacious outside. 
FORESIGHT (site) =. 1. Prescience ; foreknowledge ; 
prosnoatication ; the act of foreseving. 2. l'rovident care 
of futurity ; foreknowledge accompanied with prudcuice ; 
forcthoucht ] 
FORE-SIGHT'ED,& Looking carefully forward ; watching 
against cvil 
FORESIGHTFUL, a  Prescient; provident. (Little nsed.) 
FORE-SIGNI-FF, e.. To signify beforchand ; to betoken 
previously ; to foreshow ; to typify. I 
FORESKIN, m. The skin that covers the glans penis; the 


repuce. 

FORE-SKIRT (-skurt), m. The loose and pendulous part of 
a coat before.— Steak. 

tFORE-SLAEK, v.e To negicct by idleness.— Spenser. 

I FÖRE-SLOW cr. & 1. To delay ; to hinder; to impede; 
to obstruct 2 To neglect; to omit. 

I FORE-SLOW, t. i. To be dilatory; to loiter.—Shak. 

FORE-SPEANR', v. t. 1. To forcsay ; to foreshow; to fore- 
PE or preiet 2. To forbid; [not used.) 3. To bewitch; 

not ks 

t FORE-SPEAR'ING, n. A prediction; also, a preface. 

I FORE'SPEECH, x. A preface.— d. 

FORE-SPENT, a. 1. Wasted in strength; tired; exhaust- 
ed. 2 Past.—Spenser ; (little used. 

FORE-SPOR'EN, a. Previously spoken. 

I FORE-SPUR‘RER, x. One who rides beforc.— Shak. 


FOR'EST, n. [It foresta; Fr. forit; Arm. forest.) 1. An ex- 
tensive ora tract of land covered with trees. 


-in America, the word is usually applied to a wood of 
native growth. It ditfers from wood or woods chiefly in 
extent. —2. In law, in Great Britain, a certain territory of 
woody mounds and pastures, privileged for wild beasts 
and fowls of forest, chase and warren, to rest and abide 
in, under the protection of the king, for his pleasure.— 
Forest laws, laws for governing and regulating forests and 

rescrving game; [Engiand.] 

FOR'EST, v. & To cover with trees or wood. 

FOR'EST. a. Sylvan; rustic.—Sir G. Buck. 

FOR'EST-BORN,a. Born in a wild.— Skak. 

FORE'STÁAFF, n. An instrument used at sea, before the 
sextant was invented, for taking the altitudes of heavenly 


bodies. 

FOR’EST-AGE, n. An ancient service paid by foresters to 
the king; also, the right of foresters. 

FORE-STALL’, v. t. 1. To take beforehand. 2 To hinder 
by preoccupation or prevention.—3. In law, to buy or bar- 
gain for corn or provisions of any kind before they arrive 
at the market or fair, with intent to sell them at higher 
prices. 4. To deprive by something prior; (not ix use.} 
—Sywn. To anticipate; preoccupy; monopolize; engross. 

FORE-STALLED (forc-stawld^, pp. Anticipated; hindered; 

urchased before arrival in market. 
RE-STALL'ER, n. One who forestalis. 

FORE-STALLTNG, ppr. Anticipating; hindering; buyin 
provisions before they arrive in market, with intent to se 
them at ET prices. 

FORE-STALL'NG, n. Anticipation; prevention; the act 
of buying provisions before they are otfcred in market, 
with intent to sell them at higher prices. 

FOR'EST-ED, pp. or a. Covered with trees or forest ; 
wooded. 

FOR'EST-ER, n. 1. In England, an officer appointed to 
watch a forest and preserve the game. 2 An inhabitant 
Of a forest. 3. A forest tree. 


FOR'EST-ING, Tr Covering with trces. 
H FORESWIT , A Exhausted by heat.—Sidney. 


FORETASTE, z. A taste beforehand; anticipation. 

FoRE-TASTE', w.t. 1. To taste before posscssion ; to have 
previous enjoyment or oxpcrience of something; to an- 
ticipate. 2 To taste before another. 

PORE-TAST ED, pp. Tasted beforehand — Milton. 

FORE-TASTER, n. One who tastes beforehand. 

FORE-TASTING, ppr. ‘Tasting before. 

FORE-TAUGHT (-tawt), pp. Taught beforehand. 

FORE-TEACH' e.t. To teach be eland ad ur 

FORE-TELL’, v. t. ; pret. and pp. foretold. 1. To tell before 
an event ha ne. id 2. To Eni tofcreshow. Bhar- 
tun—Sys. To predict; prophesy; prognosticate; augur. 

FORFE-TELL-. v. p To utter Prediction or prophesy. T 

FORE-TELL’ER, & One who predicts or prophesies; a 
foreshower.— Boyle. 

FORE-TELL1NG, n. Prediction. 

FORE-TELL'ING, ppr. Predicting. 

FORE-THINK' v. t. 1. To think beforehand; to anticipate 
im tbe mind. 2. To contrive beforehand. 

FORE-THINK, 2. £ To contrive beforehand. 
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FORE-THOUGIIT' (fore-thawt), pret. of forthink. 

FORETUOUGUT (fore’thawt), n. 1. A thinking beforehand 
2 Provident care.—Syx. Preineditation ; prescience ; fore 
sight; anticipation; forecast. 

"URE-THOUGHT'FUL, a. Having forethought. 

FORE-TO'KEN, v.t. To foreshow ; to presignify ; to prog 
nosticate. 

FORE-TO’KEN, n. Prognostic; previous sign. 

FOREZTO'R EN ED, pp. Forcshown. 

FORE-TO'KEN-ING, ppr. Presignifying. 

FORE-TOLD', pp. Predicted ; told before. 

FORE'TOP, n. 1. The hair on the fore-part of the head 
2. That part of a woman's headdress that is forward, or 
the top of a piwi In ships, the platiorm erected ef 
the head of the foremast. 

FORE-TOP-NAST, ». The mast erected at the head of the 
foremast, and at the head of which stands the foretop 


gallant-mast. 
FOR-EV'ER, adv. [for and ever.) 1. At all times. 2 To 
eternity ; through endless ages.—Syn. Constantly; con 


tinually ; invariably ; unchangeably ; incessantly ; always; 
perpetually ; unceasingly ; ceaselessly ; interminably ; ev 
erlastingly ; endlessly ; eternally. 

FORE-VOUCHED’ (fore-voucht), pp. Affirmed before ; for- 
merly told.— Skak. 

FORE’WARD, n. The van; the front. 

FORE-WARN', s. £ 1. To admonish beforehand. 2 To in 
form previously; to give previous notice. 3. To caution 
beforehand. 

FOÜRE-WARNED' pp. Admonished, cautioned, or informed 
beforchand. 

FoRE-WARN'NG, ppr. Previously admonishing or inform 


ing. 
FORE-WARN'ING, n. Previous admonition, caution, or no 
tic 


e. 
t FORE-WEND,, v.t. To go before.—Spenser. 
FORE-WISH', v. . To wish beforehand —Kaolles. 
FORE-WORN', pp. Worn out; wasted or obliterated by 


time or use.— Sidney. 
FOR'FEIT (for'fit), v. t. [Fr. forfaire forfait) To loso or 
render contiscable by some fault, otlense, or crime ; to lose 
the right to some species of property, or that which be- 
longs to one; to alienate the right to possess by some neg- 
F ORFEIT (or » (Fr. forfait; W. forfed.) 1. That 
ii ort) n^. r. rfait ; P š 
which is forfeited or lost, or the right to which is alienated 
by a crime, otfense, neglect of duty, or breach of contract; 
hence, a finc; a mulct; a penalty. 2. Something depoait- 
ed and redeemable by a jocular tine, whence tbe game of 
forfeits.— Goldsmith. 3. One whose life is forfeited; (nef 


used. 

FORFEIT, part. a. used for forfeited. Lost or alienated for 
an offense or crime ; liable to seizure. 

FORFEIT-A-BLE (for'tt-a-bl), e. Liable to be forfeited; 
subject to forfeiture. 

FOR'FEIT-ED, pp. or a. Lost or alienated by an offense, 
crime, or breach of condition. 

FOR'FEIT-ER, n. One who incurs punishment by forfeit- 
ing his bond.—S&ak. 

FOR'FEIT-ING, ppr. Alienating or losing, as a right, by an 
offense, crime, or breach of condition. 

FOR'TFEIT-URE, n. 1. The act of forfeiting. 2 That which 
is forfeited; an estate forfcited. — Syn. Fine; mult, 
amercement; penalty. 

t FOR-FEND', v. & To prevent, to forbid 

FOR'FEX, n. [L.] A pair of scissors.— Pope. 

FOR-GAVE’, pret. of forgive, which see. 

FORGE, m. (Fr. forge] 1. A furnace in which iron or 
other metal is heated and hammered into form. 2. An 
pee waaa any thing is made or shaped. 3. The act o 

ing or working iron or steel; the manufacture of met- 
alline bodies.— Bacon. 

FORGE, v. t. 1. To form by heating and hammering; to 
beat into any particular shape, as a metal 2. To make 
by any means. 3. To make falsely; to make in the like- 
ness of something else.—Srn. To tabricate; frame; coun 
terfcit; feign; falsify. 

FORGED, pp. ore Hammered ; beaten into shape ; made; 
counterfeited. 

FORÓ'ER, n. 1. One who makes or forms. 2. One who 
counterfeits; a falsifier. 

FORGERY, n. 1. The act of forging or working metal into 
shape; [oós.] 2 The act of falsifying; the crime of coum 
terteiting. 3. That which is forged or counterfeited. 

FOR-GET,, v. t.; pret. forgot; (forgat, obs.) pp. forgot, for 
Gotten. (Sax. forgetan, forgitan, forgytan.| 1. To lose the 
remembrance of; to let go from the memory. 2 Te 
slight ; to ncglect. 

FOR-GET-ME-NOT, n. A small herb of the genus myoso- 
tis, having a beautiful blue flower, and extensively consid 
cred the emblem of fidelity.—Encyc. Amer. 

FOR-GET'FUL, a. 1. Apt to forget; easily losing the re 
membrance of. 2. Unmindful ; negligent ; heedlesa; care 
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wes; Degicctful; irattentive. 3. Causing to forget; in- 
ducing oblivion ; oblivious; as, forgeful draughts.—Dry- 


R. 

FOR-GET'FUL-LY, adv. in a forgetful manner. 

FOR-GETFŲL-NESS, x. 1. The quality of being apt to lct 
any thing slip from the mind. 92. Loss of remembrance 
or recollection ; a ccasing to remember ; oblivion. 3. Neg- 
lect; negligence ; carcless omission ; inattention; heed- 
leasncsas ; carclessness. 

! FÓRG'E-TIVE, a. (from forge] That may forge or pro- 
duce ; inventive. —SAak. : 

FOR-GET'TER, x. Onc who forgets; a hecdless person. 

FOR-GETTING, ppr Losing the remembrance of. 

FOR-GETTING, x. The act of forgetting ; forgetfulness ; 
inattention. 

FOR-GETTING-LY, adv. By forgetting or forgetfulness. 

F Ati ppr. Hammering; beating into shape ; counter- 

citing. 

FORGING, n. The act of beating into shape; the act of 
counterfeiting. 

FOR-GIV'A-BLE, c, That may be pardoned. 

FOR-GIVE' v. t.; pret. forgave; pp. forgiven. [for and 
give; Sax. forgifan.) 1. To pardon; to remit, as an of- 
fensc or debt ; to overlook an offense, and treat the offend- 
cr as not guilty. It is to be noted that pardon, like forgive, 
may be followed by the name or person, and by the of- 
fense; but remit can be followed by the offense only. 
We forgive or pardon the man, but we do not remit him. 
2 To remit as a debt, fine, or penalty. 

FOR-GIV'EN, pp. Pardoned ; remitted. 

FOR-GIVENESS, n. 1. The act of forgiving; the pardon 
of an otfender, by which he is considered and treated as 
not guilty. 2. The pardon or remission of an offense or 
crime. 3. Disposition to pardon; willingness to forgive. 

. 4. Remission of a debt, fine, or penalty. 

FOR-GYIV'ER, n. One who pardons or remits. 


penser. 
FO-RINSE-€AL, a. [L.forinsecus.] Foreign ; alien. [ore] 
Np aa PAY, E, s. M L. fae amilia.] qnd 
Y to put one's out amily. To renounce a lc, 
title to a further share of paternal inheritance. 

YO-RIS-F A-MIL-I-A"TION, n. When a child has received a 

rtion of his father's eetate, and renounces all title to a 
urther share, his act is called forisfamiliation. 

FORK, n. (Sax. forc.) 1. An instrument consisting of a han- 
dle, and a blade of metal, divided into two or more points 
or prongs. 2. A point.—3. Forks, in the plural, the point 
where a road parts into two; and the point where a river 
divides, or, rather, where two rivers meet and unite in one 
stream. Each branch is called a fork. 

FORK, v. 1. To shoot into blades, as corn — Mortimer. 9. 
To divide into two. 

FORK, v. t. 1. To raise or pitch with a fork, as hay. 2. To 
dig and break ground with a fork 3. To make sharp ; to 

in 


point. 

FORKED (forkt) pp. 1. Raised, pitched, or dug with a 
fork. 2. a. Opening into two or more parts, points, or 
shoots, 3. Having two or more meanings; [not ín use.) 

FORK'LESS, a. Having no fork. 


FORR'ED-LY, adv. In a forked form. 
FORN'ED-NESS, n. The quality of opening into two or 
more parts. 


FORK'HEAD, n. The point of an arrow.—Spenser. 
FORKTAIL, n. A salmon, in his fourth year's growth. 


[ Local. 
FARK. Forked ; furcated ; opening into two or more 
arta, shoots, or points.— Pope. 
E ORLY’ v.t. To lie in wait for; to ambush; as, a thief 
orlays a traveler.—Dryden. 
tFOR-LIE, v. i, pret forlay. To lie before or in front of. 


*FOR-LORE’, a. Forlorn. 

FOR-LORN’, a. (Sax. forloren.) 1. Deserted; stripped or 
deprived ; left without resource. Hence, in a state of des- 
titution and wretchedness. 2. Taken away; [obs] 3. 
Small; despicable; (in a ludicrous sense.}—Syn. Destitute; 
lost ; abandoned ; forsaken ; solitary ; helpless ; friendless; 
hopeless; abject; wretched; miserable; pitiable. 

FOR-LORN’, x. A lost, forsaken, solitary person.—SAak. 

FOR-LORN’ HOPE, n. Literally, a desperate case; and 

hence, in miliary ais. a detachment of men appointed 
to lead in an assault, or perform other service attended 
with uncommon peril. 

FOR-LORN'LY, adv. In a forlorn manner.—Pollok. 

FOR-LORNNESS, w. Destitution; misery; a forsaken or 
wretched condition.— Boyle. 

I FOR-LYE. See ForLIE. 

FORN, n. (L. forma ; Fr. forme] 1. The shape or external 
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appearance of a body ; the conformation or make - 
ure, as defined by lincs and angles. 2. Manncr of in x 
pute disposition of particular things. 3. Model 
raught; pattern. 4. Beauty; elegance; splendor; dignity 
5. Regularity; method; order; as, to rcducc to furm. 6 
External appcarance without the cesential qualities ; empty 
show; semblance. 7. Stated method; established prac- 
tice; ritual or prescribed mode. 8. Ceremony; formal} 
ty; as, a mattcr of form. 9. Determinate shape. 10. Like- 
ness; image. 11. Manner; system, as of government. 12. 
Manner ot arrangement ; disposition of component parta. 
13. A long seat; a bench without a back. [Jn this, end 
the two following senses, the English pronunciation is (orm. 
—14. In schools, a class; a rank of studente.— Dryden. 
The scat or bed of a harc.—Prior. 16. A mold; some- 
thing to give shape, or on which things are fashioned.—17. 
In printing, an assemblage of types, composed and ar- 
ranged in order, disposed into pages or columns, and in- 
closed and lockcd in a chase, to receive an impression. 
The outer form always contains the first and last pa 
and the inner form the second page.—18. Essential form 
is that mode of existence which can not ccase without de- 
stroying the existence of a thing; opposcd to accidental 
orm, which can thus cease. 

FORM, v. t. (L. formo.) 1. To make or cause to exist; to 
create. 2. To shape; to mold or fashion into a particular 
i f or state; to construct. 3. To plan; to scheme; to 
modify.— Dryden. 4. To arrange; to combine in a par- 
ticular manner. 5. To adjust; to settle; [rare] 6. To 
contrive; to invent, as a design. 7. To make up; to 
frame; to settle by deductions of reason, as an opinion. 
8. To mold; to model by instruction and discipline, as 
one’s character. 9. To combine; to unite individuals inte 
a collective body. 10. To make; to establish. 11. Te 
compile. 12 To constitute; to make; as, to form part 
of a thing.—13. In grammar, to make by derivation, or by 
affixes or prefixes. 14. To enact; to make; to ordain. 

FORN, v. i. To take a form. 

FORMAL, a. 1. According to form ; agreeable to cstablish- 
ed mode. 2. &trictly ceremonious; exact to affectation ; 
as, formal manners. 3. Done in due form, or with so- 
lemnity; cxpress ; according to regular method ; not inci- 
dental, sudden, or irregular. 4. Regular; methodical ; as, 
the formal stars ; [rare.) 5. Having the form or appearance 
without the substance or essence; as, fi religion. 
6. Depending on customary forms,—Pope. 7. Having the 
power of making a thing what it is; constituent; essen- 
tial— Holder. 8. Retaining its proper and essential char- 
ecteristic; proper. Shak—SYN. Precise; punctilious ; 
stitt; starched ; affected; ritual; ceremonial; externa ; 


outward. 
FORM'AL-ISM, n. A resting in mere external forms of re- 


ligion. 

FORM'AL-IST, *. 1. One who observes forms. 2. One 
who rests in external religious forms or ceremonies, 

FOR-MAL T.TY, n. 1. The practice or observance of forms. 
2. Ceremony ; mere conformity to customary modes. 3. 
Established order; rule of proceeding; mode; methód. 
4. Order; decorum tu be observed; customary mode of 
behavior.—L'Estrange. 5. Customary mode of dress; 
habit; robe.—Swift. 6. External a ance.—Glanville. 
7. Essence; the quality which constitutes a thing what it 
is. Stillingfteet.—8. In the schools, the formal nature of an 
object, or that by which it is distinguished from another 


object. 

t FORM'AL-TZE, v. t. To modcl.—Hooker. 

FORM'AL-IZE, v. £ To affect formality. [Little used.| 

FORM'AL-IZED, pp. Modeled. 

FORM’AL-IZ-ING, ppr. Modeling. 

FORM'AL-LY, adv. 1. According to established form, rule, 
order, rite, or ceremony. 2. Ceremoniously ; stiffly; pre- 
cisely. 3. In open appearance; in a visible and apparent 
state, 4. Essentially ; characteristically.—Smatridge. 

FORMA PAU'PER'IS. (L.] To sue in forma pauperis, 
is to sue as a poor man, which relieves from cost— 
Bouvier. 

FORMATE, n. (more correct than formiate, but both are 
used] A salt composed of formic acid and combined 
with a base. 

FOR-MATION, n. (Fr.; L. formatio.) 1. The act of form» 
ing or making; the act of creating or causing to exist; the 
operation of collecting things together, or of shaping an 
giving form. 2 Generation; production. 3. The man- 
ner in which a thing is formed.—4. In grammar, the act or 
manner of forming one word from another.—S. ID onam LÀ 
a single mass of one kind of rock, more or less exten 
or a collection of mineral substances, formed by the same 
agent, under the same or similar circumstanccs.— Clesse- 


land. 
ot 
FORM'A-TIVE, a. 1. Giving form; having the power 
ing f: ; plastic; the formatire arts.—-- area 
ih Haast onm. ane not radical; as, a termi 
nation merely formative. MM 
1 Obsolete. 


FOR 


FORMA TIVE. n. lu erummar, that which serves merely 
tu give form. aud is no part of the radical. 

FORN ED, pp. Made: shaped; mokled; planned; arranged ; 
coubined: enacted; constituted. 

FOR'ME-DON, n. (L. forma doni] In English law, formerly, 
a writ of right for a tenant in Gul 

FORM'ER, m. Ho who funns; a maker; an author. 

FOR MER. a. comp. deg. (Sax. form, forma.) 1. Before in 
time ; preceding another or something else in order of 
tine ; opposed to latter. 2 Past, and #requcntly ancient, 
long past 3 Near the beginning; as, the former part of a 
book 4. Mentioned before another.—SYN. Prior; previ- 
ous: anterior; antecedent; preceding; foregoing. 

FOR MER-LY, ad». In tinic past; either in timc immediate- 
ly precedinz, or at auy indefinite distance ; of old; hercto- 
fure: ancienuy; in days of yore. x 

FORMFLL. a. Ready to form; creative; imugiuntive. 

FOR'MI-A'TE, a. (from L. formica.) A salt, composed of 
the formic acid and a base. See FORMATE. 

FOR'MI€, a. (L. formica.) Pertaining to ants; as, the for- 
mic acid: an acid obtained originally from rcd ants, but 
now formed by artificial distillation. ' 

FOR-MI-CATION, w. [L. formieatio.] A scnsation of the 
body resembling that made by the crecping of ants on the 


skin. 

FOR'MI-DA-BLE, a. (L. formidabilis] Exciting fear or ap- 
reheusion ; impressing dread; adapted to excite fear, and 
cter from approach, cncounter, or undertaking.—Syn. 

Dreadful; fearful; terrible ; frightful; shocking ; horrible ; 
terrific ; tremendous. 

FOR MI-DA-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being formida- 
bie, or adapted to excite dread. 

FOR'MI-DA-BLY, adv. In a manner to impress fear. 

FOR' MILL, e. t. To order. [Craven dialect.) 

FORM'LESS,a. Shapeless; without a determinate form ; 
wanting 9x apaq of shapc.— Skak 

IFOR-MOST-TY, n. [L. formositas.] Beauty; fairness.— 
Cockeram. 

FORM'.LA, n. [L.] 1. A prescribed form; a rule or 
model. —2. In medicine, a prescription. — 3. In church 
affairs, a confession of faith.—4. In mathematics, a general 
expression for resolving certain cases or problems.—5. In 
chemistry, ^ term applied to the symbols representing the 
different substances.— Ure. 

FORM'9-LA-RY, n. [Fr. formulaire.) 1. A book containing 
stated and prescribed forms, as of oaths, declarations, 

rayers, and the like ; a book of precedents. 2. Prescribed 
orm: formula. 

FORM'9-LA-RY, a. Stated; prescribed; ritual. 
FORMULE, n. [Fr.) A set or prescribed model; formula. 
—Johnson. 
FORNT-CATE, 2a. [L. fornicatus.) Arched; vaulted like 

FORNT.€A-TED, § an oven or furnace. 

FORN'T-€ATE, v. i. [L. foruicor. To commit lewdnese, as 
an unmarried man or woman, or as a married man with 
an unmarried woman. 

FORN.I-€A'"TION, n. [L. fornicatio.) 1. The incontinence 
or lewdness of unmarried persons, male or female; also, 
the criminal conversation of a marricd man with an un- 
married woman. 2. Adultery.—Matt, v. 3. Incest. 4. 
Idolatry ; a forsaking of the true God, and worshiping of 
NES Chron., 5. An arching; the forming of a 
vault. 

FORN'I-€X-TOR, ». 1. An unmarried person, male or fe- 
male, who has criminal conversation with the other tex ; 
also, a married man who has sexual commerce with an 
unmarried woman. [See ADULTERY.] 2. A lewd person. 
3. An idolater. 

FORN'L-€A-TRESS, x. An unmarried female guilty of lewd- 
neas. 

t FOR-PASS', v. £ To go by; to pass unnoticcd.—Spenser. 

| FOR-PINE', v. š To pine or waste away.—Spenser. 

FOR RAY’, v. t. To ravage.—Spenser. [Oba] 

FOR-RÀY', x. The act of ravaging. See Foray. 

FORSAKE’, v. t.; pret. forsook ; pp. forsaken. [Sax. forsa- 
can, forsecan.] 1. To leave cntircly, as a friend. 2. To 
depart from, as a law or rule of action. 3. To withdraw 
from, as, one's courage forsakes him.—4. In Scripture, 
God forsakes his pcople when he withdraws his aid, or the 
light of his countenance—Syn. To quit; assert; fail 
abandon; relinquish ; give up; renounce ; reject. 

FOR-SAK'ER, n. One who forsakes or descrts. 

FOR-3AK'EN, pp. or a. Descrted; left; abandoned; for- 
lorn ; destitute. 

FOR-SAK'NG, ppr. Leaving or descrting. 

FOR SA AK'ING, n. The act of deserting; dereliction. 

t FOR/SAY', v. t. To forbid; to renouncc.—-Spenser. 

1FOR-SLACK', e. & To dclay.—Spenser. 

FOR-SOOTH, adv. [Sax. forsothe.] In truth ; in fact; cer- 
tainly: very well. [Chiefly used in contempt or irony.) 

(FORSTER, =. A forester.—Chaucer. 

FOR.SWEAR' v. t. ; pret. forswore ; pp. forsworn. (Sax. for- 
swerian.) 1. Tj reject or renounce upon oath. 2. To 
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deny upon oath. Dryden.—To forswear ones se(f, is to 
swear falscly ; to perjure one's self. 
FOR-SWEAR, v. i. To swear falsely ; to commit perju 
FOR-SWEAR'ER, n. One who rejects on oath; one whe 
is perjnred ; onc who ewcars a falc oath. 
FOR-3WEAR'NG. ppr. Denying on orth; swearing falscly. 
t FOR-SWONR', a. Fx. swincan.} Overlabored.—Spenser. 
FOR-.SWORE?, pret. of forswear. 
EOE ee pp. of forswear. Renounced on oath; per 


jured. 

FOR-SWORNNESS, 2. The etate of being foraworn. 

FORT, a. [Fr. fort; It. Port. forte.) 1. A fortitied place; a 
place surrounded with mcans of defensc ; any building or 
place fortified; a castle. 2. A strong side, opposed to 
socak side, or foible. 

FOR TALICE n. A fortilage, or small outwork of a forti 
cation. 

FORTE (fortë), adv. [Ilt] A direction to sing or play with 
loudness or force. 

FORTE, n. [Fr.] The strong point; that art or department 
in which one excels. 

FORT'EL, a. Furnished with forts; guardcd by forts. 

FORTH, adv. [Sax. forth; G. fort.) 1. Forward; onward 
in time; in advance. 2. Forward in place or order. 3. 
Out ; abroad ; noting progression or advance from a state 
of confinement. 4. Out; away ; beyond the boundary of 

a place ; [little used.) 5. Out into public viow, or public 
character. 6. Thoroughly; from begiuning to end; [obs.] 
7. On to the end; [ods.) I 

FORTH prip: Out of.— Skak. 

t FORTH, n. (Su. Goth. fort] A way. 

FORTH'-€0NT1NG (-kum'ng), a. Ready to appear; making 
appearance: 

FO ‘-IS‘SU-ING (ish'shu-ing), a. Issuing; coming out, 
coming forward as from a covert.—Pope. 

FORTH'GO-ING, w. 1. A going forth, or utterance ; a pro- 
ceeding from.— Chalmers. 2. a. Going forth. 

t FOR-THINK' v. t. To repent of.— ser. 

t FORTH-RIGHT", adv. Straight forward; in a straight di- 
rection.—Sidney. 

t FORTH-RIGHT, n. A straight path.— Shak. 

FORTHWARD, adv. Forward.—Bp. Fisher. 

FORTH-WITH', adv. Immediately ; without dclay ; directly. 

| FOR"THY, adv. Der ortki.) Therefore.—Spenser. 

FOR'TI-ETH, a. The fourth tenth; noting the number next 
after the thirty-ninth. 

FORTI-FI-A-BLE. a, That may be fortified. [Little used.) 

FOR-TI-FI-CATION, n. 1. The act of fortifying. 2. The 
art or science of fortifying places to defend them against 
an enemy. 3. The works erected to defend a place against 
attack. 4. A fortified place ; a fort; a castle. Additional 
strength. 

FOR'TI.F1 ED, pp. or a. Made strong against attacks. 

FOR'TI-FI-ER, n. 1. Onc who erects works for defense. 
2. One who strengthens, supports, and upholds; that 
which strengthens. 

FORTI-FY, v. t. [Fr. fortifier.) 1. In a general sense, to add 
to the strength of; as, to fortify wine by the addition of 
brandy; (recent.] 2. To strengthen and eecure by forts, 
batteries, and other works of art. 3. To strengthen 
against any attack ; to invigorate; as, to fortify the mind. 
4. To confirm; to add strength and firmness to. 5. To 
furnish with strength or means of resisting force, violence, 
or assault. 

FORTI-FY, v. £ To raise strong places.—Milton. 

FOR'TI.FY-ING, ppr. Making strong against attacks. 

t FOR'TILAÓOE, n. A little fort; a block-housc. 

FORTIN, n. [Fr.] A little fort; a field fort; a sconce. 

FOR-TISSI-MO. [It] In music, a direction to sing with 
the utmost strength or loudness. 

FORTI-TER IN RE. [L.] Firmly in action or execution. 

FOR'TI-TUDE, n. (L. fortuude.) at strength or firmness 
of mind which enables a person to encounter danger with 
coolness and courage, or to bear pain or adversity without 
murmuring, depression, or despondency. We somctimes 
confound the effect with the cause, ang use one as 
synonymous with courage or patience; but courage is an 
activa virtüe or vice, and patience is the effect of fortitude. 
—Syn. Resolution; resoluteness; endurance ; bravery. 

FORTLET, n. A little fort. 

*FORTNIGHT (fort'nite, n. [contracted from fourteca 
nights.) The space of fourteen days; two weeks. 

FORT'NÍGHT-LY, adv. Once a fortnight. [English.) 

FORTRESS. x. [Fr. forteresse.) 1. Any fortified place; a 
fort; a castic; a strong hold; a place of defense or sa 
curity. 2. Defense; safety; security. 

FORTRESS, v. t. To furnish with fortresses; to guard ; ta 
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FOR'TRESS ED (fortrest), a. Defended by a fortress. 

FOR.TUT-TOUS, a. (L. fortuitus.] Happening by chance, 
coming or occurring unexpectedly, or without any known 
cause.—SyvN. Accidental; casual; contingent; incidental 

FOR-TO1-TOUS-LY, adv. Accidentally; casually. 
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POR TÜ I-TOU:z-NESS, n. The quality of being accidental; 
accident; chance. 

FOR-TU'I-TY, n. Chance; accident.— Forbes. 

FORTU-NATE, a. [L. fortunatus.] 1. Coming by good luck 
or favorable chance; bringing some unexpected good. 2. 
Lucky; successful; receiving eoine unforecen or unex- 
pected good. 3. Receiving some good in consequence 
of efforts, but where tlic event was uncertain.—Syn. Auspi- 
cious ; lucky ; prosperous ; successful ; favored; happy. 

FORT®-NATE-LY, adv. Luckily; successfully; happily; 
by good fortune, or favorable chance or issuc. 

FOR ete NESS, m Good luck; success; happiness. 
—Siduey. . 

FORTUNE (fortyun), n. (Fr. L. fortuna.) 1. Properly, 
the arrival of soincthing in a sudden or unexpected man- 
ner. The ancients worshiped fortune as a goddess. 
Hence, in modern use, a power supposed to distribute arbi- 
trarily thc allotments of life. 2. The good or ill that be- 
falls man. 3. Success, good or bad; event. 4. The chance 
of life; means of living; wealth. 5. Estate; possessions. 
6. A large estate ; great wealth. 7. The portion of a man 
or woman; generally of a woman. 8, Futurity; future 
state or events; destiny; as, to tell one's fortune —Syn. 
Chance ; accident; luck ; fate. 

| FOR"TUNE, v. t. 1. To make fortunate.— Chaucer. 2. To 
dispose fortunately or not; also, to presage.— Dryden. 

FORTUNE, v. íi. To befall; to full out; to happen; to 
come casually to pass.— Knolles. 

FOR'TUNE-BQOK, n. A book to be consulted to discover 
future events.—Craskaw. 

FOR'TUNE-HUNT'ER, x. A man who sceks to marry a 
woman with a large portion, with a view to enrich him- 
self — Addison. D 

FOR'TUNE-HUNT'ING, s. The secking of fortune by 
SAFE: 

FOR'TUNE-TELL, v. t. To tellor pretend to tell the future 
events of one's life; to reveal futurity. 

FOR'[TENE-TELL'ER, n. One who tells or pretends to 
forctcll the events of one's life. 

FOR TURE-TELLING: ppr. Telling the future events of 
one's life. 

FORTUNE-TELL‘NG, n. The act or practice of foretell- 
ing the future fortune or events of one's life. 

FOR'TUNED, a. Supplied by fortune.—Shak. 

ROR TUNE LESS, a. Luckless; also, destitute of a fortune 
or portion. 

t FOR'"TUN-IZE, v. t. To regulate the fortune of. 

FORTY, a. (Sax. foowertig.) 1. Four times ten. 2. An in- 
definite number ; [a colloquial use.) 

FORUM, n. [L.] 1. In Rome, a public place, where causes 
were judicially tried, and orations delivered to the people ; 
also, a marketplace. 2. A tribunal; a court; any assembly 
empowered to hear and decide causes; also, jurisdiction. 

t FOR-WANDER, v. i. To wander away; to rove wildly. 

t FORWAÁN'DERED, a. Lost; bewildered. 

FOR’WARD, adv. (Sax. forweard.] Toward a part or place 
before or in front; onward; progressively.—In a ship, 

orward denotes toward the fore-part. 

FOR^VARD, a. 1. Near or at the fore-part ; in advance of 
something else. 2. Ready ; prompt; strongly inclined. 
3. Ardent; eager; earnest; violent; lappi to soldiers.) 
4. Bold : confident; less reserved or modest than is proper; 
immodest , presumptuous; im a bad sense.] 5. Advanced 
beyond the usual degree; advanced for the season ; as, a 
forward year. 6. Quick; hasty; too ready. 7. Anterior; 
fore.--Shak. 8. Advanced; not behindhand.—SAak. 

FOR^VARD, v. t. 1. To advance; to help onward; to pro- 
mote. 2. To accelerate; to quicken; to hasten. 3. To 
send forward ; to send toward the place of destination ; 
to transmit, as a letter. 

FOR’WARD-ED, f» Advanced; promoted ; aided in prog- 
ress; quickened; sent onward; transmitted. 

FOR’WARD-ER, x. L He that promotes or advances in 
progress. 2. One who sends forward or transmits goods; 
a forwarding merchant; [Americaz.] 

FORWARD-ING, ppr. or a. Advancing; promoting ; aid. 
ing in progress; accelerating in growth ; sending onward ; 
transmitting. 

FORW ARD-ING, n. The act or business of sending for- 
ward merchandise, &c. 

FORWARD-LY, adv. Eagerly; hastily; quickly. 

FOR"WARD-NESS, n. 1. Cheerful readiness. 2 Eager de- 
sire for action. 3. Want of due reserve or modesty. 4. 
A state of advance beyond the usual degree; earliness.— 
Syn. Promptmess ; promptitude ; eagerness; ardor ; zeal; 
assurance ; confidence ; boldness ; impudence ; presump- 


tion. 
{FOR WASTE,¢.& To waste; to desolate.—Spenser. 
{FOR-WEA RY, v. t. To dispirit. —Spenser. 
FOR-WEEP, v. í To weep much.—Chaucer. 
I FOR"WORD (-wurd), n. A promise.—Spenser. 
FOR-ZAN'DO (fort ean'do) fit] In music, directs that notes 
are to be boldly struck and continued. 
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FOSSE, n. (Fr. fusse.) 1. A ditch or mont: 1. word usea 
ín Sortifpcation.|—2. In anatomy, a kind of Cus ty in u bone, 
with a large aperture.—Encye, 


FOS'SIL, a. (Fr. fossile] Dug out of the carth; as, fossi 
conl The term is now applicd to pctritied furras T gei 
mals or vegetables dug out of the earth. 

FOS'SIL, ». A substance dug from tho carth.—In mineral 
ogy and geology, a term designating the petrificd forina of 
plants and animals which occur in the strata of the earth's 
surface; more rarely, any mineral body. 

FOS'SIL-€O'PAL, n. Highgute resin; a resinous substance 
found at Highgate, near London. 

FOS-SIL-IF'ER-OUS, a. [L. fossilis and fero.) Containing 
fossil or organic remains ; as, fossiliferous rocka. 

peat *. One versed in the science of fossils. 

FOS-SIL-I-ZA"TION, n. The act or process of converirg 
into a fossil or petrifaction.—Journal of Science. 

FOS'SIL-IZE, v. t. To convert into stonc. 

FOS'SIL-IZE, v. i. ‘To be changed into a stone. 

FOS'SIL-YZED, pp. or a. Converted into a «tonc. 

FOS'SIL-IZ-ING, ppr. Changing into a stonc. 

FO3-SIL'O-QY, n. (fossil, and Gr. Aoyog.] A discourse oz 
treatise on fossils; also, the science of fossils. 

FOS-SO'RES, x. pi. [L. diggers.) A group of insects which 
excavate cells for their eggs in wood or the earth. 

FOS-SO’RI-AL, a. Digging; burrowing. 

FOSSOREAIS *. The name of burrowing animals like the 
mole. 

FOSS'ROAD, 2x. A Roman military way in England, lead- 

FOSSWAY, $ ing from Totness to Barton.— Encyc. 

FOS'SU-LATE, x. (L. fossa.) Having long and narrow 
lines of depression like trenches. 

FOSTER, v. t. (Sax. fostrinn.) 1. To feed; to nourish; to 
support; to bring up. 2. To cherish ; to forwurd ; to pro- 
mote growth. J. To cherish; to harbor or indulge; to 
encourage; to sustain and promote. 

FOSTER, v. i, To be nourished or trained up together. 

FOSTER, ». Aforester.—Spenser. 

FOSTER-AGE, n. The charge of nursing.—Raleig. 

FOS'TER-BROÓ'TH'ER (-brufh'er) x. A male nursed at the 
same breast, or fed by the same nurse, but not the off- 
spring of the same parents. 

FOS'TER-CHTLD, n. A child nursed by a woman not the 
mother, or bred by a man not the father. 

FOSTER-DAM, x. A nurse; one that performs the office 
of a mother by giving food to a child. 

FOS'TER-EARTH (-erth), n. Earth by which a plant is 
nourished, though not its native soil— Philips. 

FOS‘TER-FATHER, n. One who takes the place of a fa 
ther, in feeding and educating a child.— Bacon. 

FOSTER-MOFH’ER (-mufh'er), n. A nurse. 

FOS'TER-NURSE, n. A nurse. [Tautologicol.} 

FOSTER-SIS'TER, n. A female nursed by the same per- 
son.— Swift. 

FOSTER-SON (-sun), n. One fed and educated, like a son, 
though not a son by birth.— Dryden. 

FOSTERED, pp. Nourished; cherished; promoted. 

FOSTER-ER, x. A nurse; one who feeds and nourishes 
in the place of parents.— Davies. 

FOS'"TER-ING, ppr. or a. Nourishing; cherishing; bringing 


up. 

FOSTERING, n. 1. The act of nursing, nourishing, and 
cherishing. 2. Nourishment— Chaucer. 

FOS'TER-LING, n. A foster-child.— Ben Jonson. 

t FOS'TER-MENT, n. Food; nourishment. 

FOS'TER-SHIP, n. The office of a fosterer.— Churton. 

FOS'TRESS, n. A female who feeds and cherishes; a 
nurse.— Ben Jonson. 

FO'£H'ER, n. (Ger. fuder.) A weight for lead, &c. usually 
about 2400 pounds. See FODDER. 

FO'£H'ER, v. t. To endeavor to stop a leak in the bottom 
of a ship, while afloat, by letting down under the bottom 
a sai] filled with oakum, &c., to Be sucked into the crack 

FOTH'ERED, pp. Stopped, as a leak in a ship. 

FO'TH'ER-ING, ppr. Stopping leaks, as above. 

sa n. The operation of stopping leaks in a 
ship. 

FOU-GXDE', lm. (Fr. fougade] In the art of war, a little 

F6U-GASS’, $ mine, dug to defend or destroy a fortifica- 
tion by its explosion. 

FOUGHT SUE adi and pp. of dan 

t FOUGHT'E N (fawrn), for foug P 

FOUL, a. (Sax. ful, faul) 1. Covered with or containing 
extraneous matter which is injurious, noxious, or cer 
sive; filthy; dirty; not clean. 2. Turbid; thick; mu md 
3. Impure; polluted; as, a foul mouth.—Séat. he a 
pure; scurrilous; obscene or profane. 5. Cloud “maq 
stormy; rainy or tempestuous, as the weather. blo: 
pure ; defling. as a disease. 7. Wicked; detestablo 
abominable. 8. Unfair; not honcst; v at ier 
in bli«hed rules or customs; as, Jou v n s 

; ugy: ahaoe Sak 10. Disgraceful; shameful 
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LL Coarse, gross, as, foul feeding. 12 Full ot gross hu- 
mors or impurities.— 5. 13. Full ot weeds,—14. Among 
seamen, vutangled; hindered from motion; opposed to 
clear; as, a rope ia foul. 13. Covered with weeds or bar- 
nacles, as a ship's bottom. 16. Not fair; contrary, as wind. 
17. Not favorable or safe for anchorage; dangerous; as, 
a foul harbor or hay.—To fall foul, 1. Is to rush on with 
haste, rough force, aud unscasonable violence. 2. To run 
agnin=t. 

FOL I, e. t. (Sax. fulian, gcfylan.) To make filthy; to de- 
file; w daub; to dirty ; to bemire ; to soil. 

FOUL-FACED (-faste), a. Having an ugly or hateful visage. 

FOUL-FEEDING, a Gross; feeding grossly.—Hall. 

FOUL’-MOUTILED, a. Using language scurrilous, oppro- 
brioua, obscene, or profane ; uttering abuse, or profane or 
obscene words; acenstomed to use bad language. 

FOUL-sSPOR-EN,«4 1. Slanderous.—shak. 2. Using pro- 
fane. scurrilous, or obscene lanyuagc. 

{FOUL DER, c. & To emit great heat.—Spenser. 

FOULED, pp. Defiled; dirtied. 

FOL LING. Making foul; defiling. 

FOUL'LY, adr. 1. Filthily; nastily; hatefully; scandal. 
ously ; disgracefully ; shamefully. 2. Unfairly; not hon- 
eetly. 

FOUUN ESR m. 1. The quality of being foul or filthy ; filth- 
iness: defilement. 2. The quality or state of containing 
or being covered with any thing extraneous which is nox- 
ious or offensive. 3. Pollution ; impurity. 4. Hatefulness; 
atrociousness ; abominableness ; wiekedness. 5. Ugliness ; 
deformity. — Dryden. 6. Unfairness; dishonesty ; want 
of candor. 

FOU'MART, n. (Scot. fovmarte.] The pole-cat. 

POUND, pret. and pp. of fnd. This word is sometimes used 
in th? sense of sipped with food at another's expense ; 
as, a laborer is hired at so much a day, and is found. 

FOUND, e. t. (L. fundo; Fr. fonder.) 1. To lay the basis 
of any thing; to set, or place, as on something solid, for 
support ?. To begin and build; to lay the foundation, 
and raise a superstructure. 3. To set or place; to estab- 
lish, as on something solid or durable. 4. To begin; to 
form or lay the basis; to institute, as a eollege. 5. To 
give birth to; to originate, as an art or family. 6. To set; 
to place ; to establish on a base. 7. To fix firmly.—Shak. 

FOUND. v. t. (L. fundo; Fr. fondre] “To cast; to form by 
melting a metal and pouring it into a mold. [(Rare.] 

FOUN-DATION, n. (L. fundatio.] 1. The base of an edi- 
fice; that of a building or structure which rests on 
the ground. 2 The act of fixing the base.— Tickel. 3. 
The base or ground-work of any hing, aa of a govern- 
ment 4. Original; rise; origin, as of the world. 5. En- 
dowment; a donation or legacy appropriated to support 
an institution. 6. Establishment; settlement; institution. 

FOUN-DA'TION.ER, x. One who derives support from the 
funds or foundation of a college or great school. [Eng.) 

FOUN-DA'TION-LESS, a Having no foundation. 

FOUND'ED, pp. Set; fixed; established on a base; begun 
and built 

FOUNDER, 2. L One who founda, establishes, and ereets ; 
one who lays a foundation. 2. One who begins; an au- 
thor; one from whom any thing originates. 3. One who 
endows; one who furnishes a permanent fund for the 
support of an institution.—4. (Fr. fondeur.] A caster; 
one who casts metals. 5. A lameness occasioned by in- 
flammation within the hoof of a horse.— Buchanan. 

FOUND'ER, v. i. (Fr. fondre] 1. In seamen's language, to 
fill or be filed with water, and sink, as a ship. 2. To fail; 
to misearry.—Shak. 3. To trip; to fall.— Chaucer. 

FOUND'ER, v.t. To cause internal inflammation and great 
sorcness in the feet of a horse. 

FOUND'ERED, pp. ora. Made lame in the feet by inflam- 
mation and extreme tenderness, as a horse. 2. Sunk in 
the sea, as a ship. 

FOUND'ER-OUS, a. Failing; liable to sink from beneath ; 
ruinous; as, a founderous road.— Burke. 

FOUND'ER-Y, n. (Fr. fonderie.) 1. The art of casting met- 
als into various forms for use; the casting of statues. 2. 
The house and works oceupied in easting metals. 

FOUNDING, n. The art of casting or forming of melted 
metal any article, according to a given design or pattern. 

FOUNIYLING, n. A deserted or exposed infant; a child 
found without a parent or owncr.—Foundling hospital, a 
hospital for the care of foundlirgs. 

FOUND RESS, n. A female founder; a woman who founds 
or establishes, or who endows with a fund. 

FOUNDRY, n. A building occupied for casting metals. 
Ses Foonvery. 

FOUNT, ix. (L. fons; Fr. fontaine; Sp. fuente.) 1. A 

FOUNTAIN, $ spring or source of water, properly, a 
spring or issuing of water from the earth. 2 A small 
basin of springing water. 3. A jet; a spouting of water; 
an artificial spring. 4. The head or source of a river. 
8. Original; nrst principle or cause; the source of any 
thing.— Fount of types, see FONT. 
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FOUNTAIN-HEAD (fountin-hed), s Primary source, 
oricinal; first Eni TOME. 

FOUNT'AIN-TREE, n. In the Oanary isles, a trce which 
distills water from its leaves. 

FOUNT'AIN-LESS, a Having no fountain; wanting & 


Aor m pers 

FOUNTFUL, a. Full of springs. — Chapman. 

FOUR, a. [Sax. feower; Ger. vier.] Twice two. 

FOUR-EDGED, a. Having four edges.— Smith. 

FOUR-FOOT-ED, e. Quadruped; having four feet. 

FOURSQUARE, a. Having four sides and four angles 
equal; quadrangular.— Ralcigh. 

FOUR-WHEELED, a. Having or running on four wheels. 

FOURBE (foorb). n. [Fr.) A tricking fellow; acheat. <Not 


TER, 

FOURTOLD, a. Four double; quadruple; four times told. 

FOUR'TOLD, 2. Four times ns much. 

FOUR'FOLD, v. t. To assess in a fourfold ratio. 
thorized.) 

FOURFOLD-ING, s. Making four double; quadrupling. - 


Dwight. 

FOUR'-ER-I8M (foor'e-er-izm), n. The system of Charles 
Fourier, a Frenehman, who recommends the re-organiza- 
tion of soeiety into small communities, living in common. 

FOUR1-ER-ITE, n. One who favors Fourierism. 

FÜURTRIER, n. (Fr.) A harbinger. [Not English.) 

FOURSCORE, a. Four times twenty; eighty. It is used 
elliptically for fourscore years. 

FOURTEEN, a. ( four and ten; Sax. feowertyn.] Four and 
ten; twice seven. 

FOURTEENTH, a. The ordinal of fourteen; the fourth 
after the tenth. 

FOURTEENTH, n. In music, the octave of the seventh. 

FOURTH,a. The ordinal of four; the next after the third. 

FOURTH, x. In music, an interval eomposed of two tones 
and a semitone. 

FOURTH'LY, adv. In the fourth place. 

FOU'TER (footer), n. A despicable fellow.— Brocket 

t FOUTRA, n. (Fr.foutre] A fig; a scoff.— Shak. 

FOUTY (foo'te), a. (Fr. (uer espicable. 

(ow ; 


[Not au- 


FO VE-O-LA-TED, a. [ foveola.) Having little de- 
ressions or pits.—Sm 

FO-VIL'LA, n. [L. foveo.) A fine substance, imperceptible 
to the naked eye, emitted from the pollen of flowers. 

FOWL, n. (Sax. fugel fugl) A flying or winged animal, 
a bird.— Fowl is used as a collective noun ; as, we dined on 
fish and fowl. It is now usually applied to the common 
domestic fowl. 

FOWL, v. £ To catch or kill wild fowls for game or food. 

FOWL'ER, n. A sportsman who pursues wild fowls, or 
takes or kills them for food. 

FOWL/ING, ppr. Pursuing or taking wild fowls. 

FOWL/ANG, ». The art or practice of catching or shooting 
fowls or birds; also, falconry. 

FOWLING-PIECE, n. A light gun for shooting fowls or 


birds. 

FOX, =. (Sax. for.) L A well-known animal, with a straight 
tail, yellowish or straw-colored hair, and erect ears, re- 
markable for cunning. 2 A sly, cunning fellow.—3. In 
seamen's language, a small strand of rope, made by twist- 
ing several rope-yarns together.—4. Formerly, a cant ex- 

ression for a sword.— 2 

FOX, v. t. 1. To intoxicate; to stupefy. — Boyle; [obs.] 
2. To cover the feet of boots with new leather and new 
soles. [America.] 

FOX, v.i To turn sour.—Smart. [Applied to beer, when € 
sours in fermenting.) 

tFOX'-€ASE, n. The skin of a fox.—L'Estrange. 

FOX'-CHASE, n. The pursuit of a fox with hounds. 

FOX’-E-VIL, n. A disease in which the hair falls off. 

FOX'-HOUND, n. A hound for chasing foxes. 

FOX'-HUNT, n. The chase or hunting of a fox. 

i EE n. One who hunts or pursues foxes with 

ounds. 

FOX'-HUNT-ING, n. The employment of hunting foxes. 

FOX'-HUNT-ING, a. Pertaining to or engaged in the hunt- 
ing of foxes.— Hill. 

FOX'-TRAP, n. A trap, or 8 gin or snare, to catch foxes. 

FOXED (foxt) pp. or a. Turned sour in fermenting, as 
beer.— Booth. 

tFOX'ER-Y, n. Behavior like that of a fox.—Chaxcer. 

FOX'GLOÓVE (-gluv), n. A handsome herb, digitalis pur 
purea, whose leaves are used as a powerful medicine, both 
sedative and diuretic. 

FOX1SH, i 

foes a. Resembling s fox in qualities; cunning. 

FOX'SHIP, n. The character or qualities of a fox; cun- 
ning.— Shak. 

FOX'TAIL, n. A species of grass, the urus. 

FOXY, a. 1. Pertaining to foxes; wily; (obs.] 2. An ept 
thet applied to paintings, when the shadows and lower 
tones have too much of a yellowish, reddish-brown eolor 
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| FOY, ». 'Fr. foi) Faith.—Spenser. 

FOY, n. (Teut. foey.) A feast given by vno who is about to 
leave a placc.—England's Jesis. 

FOY'SON. See FoisoN. 

FRi’€AS, wn. (Fr.] An uproar; a noisy quarrel; a disturb- 
ance; a brawL 

I FRAGT, v. t. To break —SAak. 

FRACTION, n. (L. fractio; Fr. fraction.) 1. The act of 
breaking, or state of being broken, especially by violence. 
—2. In arithmetic aud algebra, a broken part of an integral 
or integer; any division of a whole number or unit. 

FRA€'TION-AL, a. Belonging to a broken number; com- 
prising a part or the parts of a unit. 

FRA€'TIOUS (frak'shus), a. Apt to break out into a pas- 
sion; apt to quarreL—Syn. Snappish; peevish; waspish ; 
cross; quarrelsome. 

FRA€'TIOUS-LY, adv. Passionately ; snappishly. 

FRA€'TIOUS-NESS, n. A cross or snappish arg we 

FRACTURE (fraktyur), n. [L. Janel 1. A breach in 
any body, epeei a breach caused by violence; a rup- 
turc of a solid body.—9. In surgery, thc rupture or dis- 
ruption of a bone; called simple when the bone is merely 
divided, compound when it is broken and the integuments 
are lacerated.—3. In mineralogy, the manner in which a 
mineral breaks, and by which its texture is displayed. 

FRACTURE, v. t. To break; to burst asunder; to crack ; 
to separate continuous parta. 

FRACTU RED (fraktyurd), pp. or a. Broken; cracked. 

Tee ee BANG, ppr. Breaking; bursting asunder; crack- 


g. 

FRAGTLE (frajil), a. [L. fragilis] 1. Easily broken. 2. 
Liable to fail; easily destroyed. Milton.—Syn. Brittle ; 
infirm; weak; frail 

FRAGYTLE-LY, adv. In a fragile manner. 

FRAGILITY, n. 1. Brittleness; easiness to be broken. 
: Weakiest; liableness to fail, 3. Frailty; liableness to 

ult. 

FRAG'MENT, n. (L. fragmentum.) 1. A part broken off; 
a piece separated from any thing by breaking. 2. A part 
separated from the rest; an imperfect part. 3. A small 
detached portion. 

FRAG'MENT-A-RY, a. Composed of fragments. 

FRAG'MENT-ED, a. Broken into fragments. 

FRA'GOR, n. [L.] 1. A loud and sudden sound ; the report 
of any thing bursting; a loud, harsh sound; acrash. 2. A 
strong or sweet scent; [obs.] 

FRA'GRANCE, 1 ^. [L. fragrantia] Sweetness of smell ; 

FRA'GRAN-CY,$ that quality of bodies which affects the 
olfactory nerves with an agreesble sensation; pleasing 
scent ; ful odor. 

FRa'G T, a. Throwing out or diffusing an eeable 
odor. —Syn. Sweet-smellirg; odorous; odonferous ; 
plainer redolent; ambrosial; balmy; spicy ; aro- 


matic. 

FRA'GRANT-LY, ado. With sweet scent.—Mortimer. 

FRAIL, a. [Fr. fréle; It. frale.) 1. Weak; infirm; fragile; 
liable to fail and decay ; subject to casualties; easily de- 
stroyed; perishable; not firm or durable. 2. Weak in 
mind or resolution ; liable to error or deception. 3. Weak; 
easily broken or overset. 

FRAIL, n. (Norm. fraile.) 1. A basket made of rushes, for 
holding figs or raisins, 2. A rush, for weaving basketa. 
3 Ace quantity of raisins, about 75 pounds. 

FRAIL'LY, adv. Ina manner. 

FRAILNESS, x Weakness; infirmity. 

FRAILTY, n. 1. Weakness of resolution; liableness to be 
deceived or seduced. 2. Weakness of body. 3. Fault 
procecding from weakness or instability.—SyN. Frailness; 
infirmity ; imperfection ; failing; foible. 

FRAIS'CHEUR (fr&'shur), n. [Fr.] Freshness; coolness.— 
Dryden. [Not Engrlish.] 

FRAISE, n. [Fr.] In fortification, a defense consisting of 
pointed s s driven into the rampart in a horizontal or 
inclined position. 2. A pan-cake with bacon in it; [obs.) 

FRAISED, a. Fortified with fraise. 

FRAM'A-BLE, a That may be framed. 

FRAME, v. t. (Sax. fremman.] 1. To fit or prepare and 
unite several parts in a regular structure or entire thing ; 
to fabricate by orderly construction and union of various 
parts. 2. To fit one & to another; to adjust ; to make 
suitable. 3. To make, to compose, as laws. 4. To regu- 
late; to adjust; to shape; to conform; as, to frame con- 
duct aright. 5. To form and digest by thought, as ideas. 
6. To contrive; to plan; to devise, as a scheme. 7, To 
invent; to fabricate ; to feign or forge; [im a bad sense ;) 
as, to frame lies, “ 

FRIME, v.i To -contrive.—Judges, xii., 6. 

dope l. The ier grids of an edifice pi vut IE 

e form proposed, for the purpose of supporting 
covering. 2. Any fabric or structure composed of parts 
united, as of an animal. 3, Any kind of case or structure 
made for admitting, inclosing, or supporting things.— 
4. Among printers, a stand to support cases in which ! 
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the types are distributed.—5. Among founders, a kin 
ledge. iwelosiiig a bourd, which, boldy dd with wct d 
serves as a mold for castings. 6. A sort of loom, ou which 
linen, silk, &c., is stretched for quilting or embroidering, 
7. Order; regularity; adjusted series or composition of 
parts; as, to be out of frame. 8. Form; scheine; struc- 
ture; constitution; system, as of governinent. 9. Con 
trivance ; projection.—SAak. 10. Particular atate, as of 
the mind. 11. Shape; form; proportion. /fudibras.— 
Lace-frame, a frame or machine for making lnce.— Stock 
ing-frame, a loom or machine for making stocainga. 

FRAME-WONRK (-wurk). n. The frame; that which sup 
ports or incloses any thing else. 

FRAMED, pp.ora. Fitted and united in duo form; made, 
composed ; devised ; adjusted. 

FRAM'ER, ». One who frames; a maker; a contriver, 

FRAM'ING, mr. Fitting and joining in due construction, 
making ; fabricating ; composing; adjusting; inventing, 
contriving. 

FRAMING, n. The act of constructing a frame; tbe frame 
thus constructed. 

I FRAM’POLD, a. Pcevish; cross; vexatious.—Shak. 

FRAN€, n. [Fr.) A silver coin of France, of the value of 
eighteen cents and six mills, as established by a law of 


Conn in 1846. 

FRAN'CHISE (fran'chiz), n. [Fr.] 1. A particular privilege 
or right granted by a prince or sovereign to an individual, 
or to a number of persons. 2. Exemption from a burde1 
or duty to which others are subject. 3. The district o1 
Jurisdiction to which a particular privilege extends; the 
limits of an immunity.—Spenser. 4. An asylum or sanc- 
tuary, where persons are secure from arrest. 

FRAN'CHISE, v.t. To make free.—Shak.; [but enfranchise 
is more generally used. 

FRAN'CHISED, pp. Made frev. 

FRAN'CHISE-MENT (fran'Chiz-ment), n. Release from bur- 
den or restriction; dom.—Spen ser. 

FRAN'CHIS-ING, ppr. Making free. 

FRAN'CIC, a. Pertaining to the Franks or French. 

FRAN-CIS'€AN, a, Belonging to the order of St. Francis. 

FRAN-CIS'€AN, n. A monk of the order of St. Francis. 
They are called, also, Gray Friars and Friars Minor. 

FRAN'€O.LIN, n. A species of partridge in Europe and Asia. 

ERIUOCBIEKTT: n. The state or quality of being frangi- 


ble. 

FRAN‘GI-BLE, a. [L. frango.) That may be broken ; brit. 
tle; fragile; easily broken. 

FRAN'GI-PANE, n. (Fr. A piece of pastry containing 
cream and almonds; also, a perfume.— Smart. 

t FRAN‘ION (fran'yun), x. A paramour, or a boon compan- 


ion.— Spenser. 
FRANK, a. (Fr. franc ; It., Sp. franco; Ger. frank.) 1. Free 
in uttering real sentiments; not reserved ; using no dis- 


guise. 2. Leading to the utterance of one's sentiments 
without reserve, as a disposition. 3. Liberal: generous 

not niggardly; (rare.] 4. Free; without conditions of 
compensation, as a gift. 5. Licentious ; unrestrained 

[obs.] — Svx. Ingenuous; candid; artless; plain; open 

unreserved ; undisguised ; sincere. 

FRANK, n. 1. A coin of France; (see Franc.) 2. A letter 
which is exempted from e; or the writing which 
rendersit free. 3. A sty for swine; (not used.) 

FRANK, m. 1. A name given by the Turks, Greeks, and 
Arabs to any of the inhabitants of the western parts of Eu. 
rope. 2. One of the Franks, a powerful German tribe, 
who conquered France. 

FRANK, v. . 1. To exempt, as a letter from the charge of 
postage. 2. To shut up in a sty or frank; (not wsed.] 
3. To feed high ; to cram; to fatten; [obs.] 

FRANK’-CHASE, n. A liberty of free chase within the pre- 
cincts of a forest. 

FRANK'-FEE, n. Freehold; a holding of lands in fee sim- 


xx Hia 
FRANK’-HEARTED, a. Ha a frank disposition. 
FRANK'-HEART'ED-NESS, n. state of having a frank 


heart. 

FRANK’-LAW, ». Free or common law, or the benefit a 

rson has by it. 

FKANK'-MAR'RIAÓE, n. A tenure in tail special. 

FRANK’-PLEDGE (-plej), n. A pledge or surety given by 
the Saxon tythings for the good behavior of frcemen. 

FRANK'-TE MENT, n. An estate of freehold, the pos 
session of the soil by a freeman. 

FRANK-AL-MOIGNE" (frank-al-moin^, n. [ frank, and Norm. 
almoignes.] Free alms; in English law, a tenure by which 
a religious corporation hold lands to them and their "rum 
Ta forever, on condition of praying for the soul o 

onor., 
FRANK ED (frankt), pp. or a Exempted from postage. 
* FRANK INCENSE or FRANKIN-CENSE, a. [renk and 
nse.) A , resinous substance, | 

of a vai veloci ehm color, of a bitterish, acrid taste, 
and very inflammable, used as a perfumc. 
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FRANKING, pr ara. Exeimpting from postage. 

FRANR'ING, m. The act of exenipting tram postage. 

FRANK ISIL a Relating to the Franks.—Verategan. 

PFRANK LIN, n. Au English frecholder.— Spenser. 

FRANKLIN-ITÉ, w. A mineral containing irou, zinc, and 
mangan se, named from Dr. Franklin. 

FRANK LY, adr. 1. Without reserve, constraint. or dis- 
guise. 9. Without healtation. Luke, vil, 42.—85YxN. Open- 
lv. ineennously ; plainly; unreservedly ; undisguise ly; 
sincerely; candidly; artlessly ; freely; readily; nnhcsi- 
tatinely; liberally; willingly. 

FRANK NESS, n. 1. Plainneas of h; candor ; freedom 
in communication ; opeuness ; ingenuousnces, 9. Fair- 
ness; freedom from art or craft. 3. Liberality; bounte- 
ousness; [little used.) : 

FRANTIC. a. (L. phreneticus.) 1. Mad: raving: furious ; 
outrascous ; racing; desperate; wild and disorderly ; 
distracted. 2 Characterized by violence, fury, and dis- 
onlcr; noiev ; mad; wild; irregular; turbulent. 

FRANTIC.L Y. ade. Madly; distractcdly ; outrageous- 

FRAN'TI€-AL-LY, ly. . . 

FRAN'TI€-NEz23, n. Madness; fury of passion ; distraction. 

FRAP, e.t. In seamen's language, to draw together by ropes 
crossing each other, with a view to sccure and strengthen. 

FRAPPED (frapt), pp. Crossed and drawn together. 

FRAI"PING, ppr. Crossing and drawing together. . 

FRA-.TER'NAL, a. [Fr. fraternel ; L. fraternus.) Brotherly; , 

ining to brethren; becoming brothers. 

FRA-TER'NAL-LY, adv. In a brotherly manner. . | 

FRA-TER NI-TY, n. (L. fraternitas.) 1. The state or quality 
of a brother; brotherhood. 2 A body of men associated 
for their common interest, business, or pleasure ; a com- 
pany; a brotherhood; a society. 3. Men of the same | 
class, profession, occupntion, or character. 

FRAT-ER-NI-ZA'TION, x. The act of associating and hold- 
iug fellowship as brethren.— Burke. 

FRA-TERNIZE, v.i To associate or hold fellowship, as 
brothers, or as men of like occupation or disposition. 

FRAT'ER-NIZ-ER, n. One who fraternizes.— Burke. 

FRAT'RI-CI-DAL, a. Pertaining to fratricide. 

* FRAT'R-CIDE, w. (L. fratricidium.] 1. The crime of 
murdering a brother. 2. One who murders a brother. 

FRAUD, x. [L. fraus] Artifice by which the right or in- 
terest of another is injured.—Sywn. Deceit ; guile; subtlety ; 
craft; wile; sham; strife; circumvention; stratagem ; 
deception; trick; imposition ; cheat. 

FRAUD'FUL, a, 1. Deceitful in making bargains; trickish ; 
treacherous. 92. Containing fraud or deccit. 

FRAUD'FUL-LY, adv. Deceitfuliy; with intention to de- 
ceive, and gain an undue advantage ; trickishly; treach- 
erously; by stratagem. 

FRAUD'LESS, a. Free from fraud. 

FRAUD'LESS.LY, adv. In a fravdiess manner. 

FRAUD'LESS-NESS, n. State of being fraudless. 

FRAUDYV-LENCE, ? x. Dcceit*fulnesa ; trickishness in mak- 

FRAUD'-.LEN-CY,j ing bargains, or in social concerna 

FRAUD'9.LENT, a. 1. Practicing deceit Jn making con- 
tracts. 2. Containing fraud; founded on fraud; procecd- 
ing from fraud. 3. Obtained or performed by artifice; as, 
Sraudulent conquest  Milton.—Svw. Deceitful; fraudful ; 
guileful; crafty; trickish; wily; cunning; subtle; de- 
ceiving; cheating; deceptive, insidious; treacherous; 
dishonest; designing; unfair; knavish. 

FRAUDU-LENT-LY, adv. By fraud; by deceit; by artifice 

FRAUGHT. (frawt) (D. vragt; G. fracht. L 

f y G. . ; G. l. Laden ; 
loaded ; charged; freighted, as Mist) ; (pole 2. Fill- 
cd ; stored ; full; sa ui m with disappointment. 

t FRAUGHT, n. A freight; a cargo.— Dryden. 

t FRAUGIIT, v. . To load; to fill; to crowd.—Shak. 

t FRAUGHT'AGE, n. Loading; cargo.—Skak. 

VRAY, n. [Fr. fracas.) 1. A broil, quarrel, or violent riot, 
that puta men in fear; an affray. 2. A combat; a battle; 
a fight ; also, a single combat or duc. 3. A contest; con- 
tention ; altercation ; fcud. 4. A rub; a fret or chafe in 
cloth ; a place injured by rubbing. 

*FRAY, v.t. To fright; to terrify.—Spenser. 

FRAY, v. t. (Fr. frayer.) 1. To rub; to fret, as cloth, by 
wearing, 2. To rub; as, to fray away flies.— Butler. 

FRAYED, pp. Frightened; rubbed; worn. 

FRAY'ING, ppr. Frightening; terrifying; rubbing. 

FRAY'ING, n. Pec] of a deer's horn.—Ben Jonson. 

FREAK, x. (Ice. freka.] 1. Literally, a sudden starting, or 
change of place. 2. A sudden, causeless change or turn of 
the mind; a capricious prank.—Syvn. Whim; fancy; ca- 
price ; frolic; sport. 

FREAK, v. t. To varicgate; to checker. 

FREAK ED (freekt), pp. Variegated; checkered. 

FREAK'ING, ppr. Vere gang. 

FREARTSH, a. Apt to change the mind suddenly ; whim- 
sical; ae ipa magi eir dm 

FREAKTSH-LY, adv. Capriciously; with sudden change 
of mind, without cause. 
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FRERAWISILENESS, a. Capricionsness; whinisicutness 

FRECK'LE (frek?), n. 1. A epot of a ycllowish color in the 
skin. 9. Any small spot or discoloration. 

FRECKLE, v. t. or š To give or acquire freckles.— Smart. 

FREE€K’LE-FACED (frek1-faste), a. Having a fnce full of 
freckles. 

FRE€K'LED (frek1d), a. 1. Spotted; having small, yellow. 
ish spots on the skin or surface. 2. Spotted, as a cowslip. 
—Shak. 

FRE€K’LED-NESS, 2. The state of being freckled. 

FRE€K'LY,a. Full of freckles ; sprinkled witu spots 

FRED, Sax. frith, Dan. fred, Sw. frid, G. friede, D. vrecda, 
peace; asin Frederic, dominion of peace, or rich in peace; 
Winfred, victorious peace; Fredstoic, a seat of peace, i e, 
a sanctuary. 

FREE, a. (Sax. frig, freok.) 1. Being at liberty; not being 
under necessity or restraint, physical or moral.—2. In gov- 
ernment, not enslaved; not in a state of vassnlage or de 
pendence ; subject only to fixed laws, made by consent 
3. Instituted by a free people; not arbitrary or despotic, 
as government. 4. Not imprisoned, confined, or under ar- 
rest. 5. Unconstrained ; unrestrained; not under compul- 
sion or control. 6. Not chemically combined ; at libe 
to escape; as, free carbonic acid gas. 7. Permitted; al. 
lowed; open; not appropriated ; as, a privilege free to all. 

8. Not obstructed, as a course or current. 9. Licentious; 

unrestrained ; as, free remarks. 10. Open; candid; frank; 

ingenuous; unreserved; as, a free talk. 11. Libera) in ex- 
penses; not parsimonious; generous; muniticent ; boun- 
tifu. 12. Gratuitous; not gained by hnportunity or pur- 
chase, as a gift. 13. Clear of crime or offense ; guiltless ; 
innocent.—Dryden. 14. Not having feeling or euffering; 
clear; exempt: Hom: as, free from envy. 15. Not 
encumbered with. 16. Open to all; without restriction 
or without expense, as a school. 17. Invested with fran- 
chises; enjoying certain immunities: with of. 18 Poe- 
ponsin witout vasealage or slavish conditions.— Dryden, 
19. Liberated from the government or control of parents, 
or of a guardian or master. 20. Ready; eager; not dull 
acting witbout spurring or whipping, as a horse. 21. Gen- 
teel; char*ang; [not tm use.] 

FREE, v. t. 1. To remove from a thing any encumbrance 
or obstruction; to disengage from; to rid; to strip; to 
clear. 2. To set at liberty; to rescue or release from 
slavery, captivity, or confinement; to deliver; to loose. 
3. To disentangle; to disengage. 4. To exempt. 5. To 
manumit; to release from bondage ; to set free; to liberate; 
to affranchise. 6. To clear from water, as a ship hy pump- 
ing. 7. To'release from obligation or duty.— To free from, 
or fs of, is to rid of, hy removing in any manner. 

FREE-A'GEN.CY, m. The state of acting freely, or without 
necessity or constraint of the will. 

FREE-BENCH, n. A widow's dower in a copyhold. 

FREE-BORN, a. Born free; not in vassalage; inheriting 


liberty. 
FREE'-CHAP-EL, n. In England, a chapel founded by the 
king, and not subject to the jurisdiction of the ordinary. 
FREE-CIT-Y, Un. A name given to certain cities, prin- 
FREE-TOWN, $ cipally of Germany, which were really 
small republics, directly connected with the German Em- 
pire, and hence often called imperial cities. They were 
once numerous, but are now reduced to four, viz.: Frank- 
fort, Hamburgh, Lubeck, and Bremen; to which was also 
added Cracow, in Poland.—Encyc. Am. 

FREE'-€OST, n. Without expense; freedom from charg 
es.— South. 

FREE-DEN‘1-ZEN (-den'e-zn), n. A citizen.—Jackson. 

PREE TOTEEN t. t. [free and denizen.) To make free 

FREE-FISH'ER-Y, n. A royal franchise or exclusive priv- 
ilege of fishing in a public river. 

t FREE-FOOT-ED, a. Not restrained in mean 
FREE-HEARTED (hürtcd) a. [See Heart.) 1. Open; 
frank; unreserved. 2. Liberal; charitable; generous. 

FREE-HEART€ED-LY, adv. In a free-hearted manner. 

FREE-HEXRT'ED-NESS, n. Frankness ; openness of heart; 
liberality.— Burnet. 

FREE'-LIV.ER, n. One who eats and drinks abundantly. 

FREE-LIV-ING, n. Full gratification of the appetite. 

FREE-MXR-TIN, x. One of the twins of a cow, apparently 
a female, but imperfect in some parts, and generally bar 
ren, produced when the other twin is a male. 

FREE-PORT, s. A name given to certain ports on the 
Continent of Europe, as Genoa, Leghorn, &c., where shipa 
of all nations may load and unload free of duty ; butif the 
articles imported are carried into the adjoining country, 
they pay the ordinary duties at the gates or barriers, 
Dict. de l' Acad.—In the West Indies, a free-port is one where 
goods of all kinds may be landed from foreign ships, on 

ayment of the ordinary dutics. 

FREE-SCHOOL, n. 1. A school supported by funds, &c, 
in which pupils are taught without paying for tuition. & 
A school open to admit pupils without restriction. 


* See Synopsis. X. E. 1. &c.. long. —I, E, Y, &c., shon —F XR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—MARYNE, BIRD ;—NOVE, BOOK, 
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FREE’-SP6K-EN, a. Accustómcd to speak without reserve. 


FREE-STATES. n. pl. Thosc states of the Union in which | FREEZING- IXT URE, 


slavery has been abolished by law. 
FREE-THINK-EW, w. A softer name for a deist; an unbe- 
liever : one who discards revelation. 
FREE-THINK-ING, x. Undue boldness of speculation ; un- 


belief. 

FREE-THINK-ING, a Noting undue boldness of specula- 
tion; skeptical. 

FREE-TOÓNGU ED (-tungd), a. Speaking without reecrve. 

FREE-WARREN, n. A royal franchise, or exclusive right, 
of killing beasts and f. wls of warren within certain limits. 

FREE-WILL’, x. 
tions, without restraint by necessity or fate. 2. Volunta- 
rincss : spontaueonsness. 

FREE’-WILL, a. ' Spontaneous; as, a freewill offering. 

FREE-WILL-BAP"l'I3T, n. One belonging to a branch of 
the Baptist denomination, who hold to the freedom of the 
will in opponnon to necessity. 

FREE-WOM-AN, n. A woman not a slave. 

FREE'ROOT-ER, n. (D. vrybwiter ; G. freibeuter.} One 
who wanders about tor plunder; a robber; a pillager; a 

lundercr. 

FREE'BOOT-ING, n. Robbery; plunder ; pillaging. 

FREED, pp. Set at liberty; loosed; delivered from re- 
straint ; cleared of hinderance or obstruction. 

FREED'MAN, n. A man who has been a slave and is manu- 


mitted. 

FREEDOM, n. 1. A stato of exemption from the power or 
control of another; liberty; in 
from slavery, servitude, or confinement. 2 Particular 
privileges ; franchise ; immunity ; as, the freedom of a cor- 
poration. 3. Power of enjoying franchises.—Swift. 4. Ex- 
emption from fate, necessity, or any constraint, in consc- 
quence of predetermination or otherwise. 5. Any exemp- 

on from constraint or control. 6. Ease or facihty of do- 
ing any thing. 7. Frankness; boldness. 8. Licensc; im- 
proper familiarity ; violation of the rules of decorum: 
with a plural. 

FREE'HOLD, n. That land or tenement which is held in 
fee-simple, fee-tail, or for term oflife.—In thc United States, 
a freehold is an estate which a man holds in his own right, 
subject to no superior, nor to conditions. 

FREE'HOLD-ER, n. One who owns an estate in fee-simple, 
fee-tail, or for life; the possessor of a freehold. 

FREEING, ppr. Delivering from restraint; releasing from 
confinemeut; removing encumbrances or hindcrances 
from any thing; clearing. 

*REELY, adv. 1. At liberty; without vassalage, slavery, or 
dependence. 2. VVithout restraint, constraint, or compul- 
sion. 3. In abundance. 4. Witliout scruple or reserve. 
5. Without impediment or hinderance. 6. Without ne- 
cessity, or compulsion from divine predctermination. 7. 
Without obstruction. 8. Without corstraint or persua- 
sion. 9. With liberality. 10. Gratuitously ; of free will 
or grace, without purchase or consideration.—Sywn. Inde- 

dently; voluntarily; spontancously; willingly; read- 
ily; liberally; generously; bounteously; muniticently ; 
bouna Anly abundantly ; largely ; copiously ; plentilully ; 
plenteously. 

FREE’MAN, n. 1. Onc who enjoys liberty, or who is not 
subject to the will of another; one not a slave or vassal. 
2. Ono who enjoys or is entitled to a franchise or peculiar 


vilege. 

FREEMASON, n. One of an ancient and secret associa- 
tion or fraternity, said to have been at first composed of 
masons, or builders in stone, but now consisting of per- 
sons who are united for social enjoyment and mutual as- 
sistance. 

FREE MI'SON-RY (-m&'sn-re) n. That which belongs to 
the fraternity of free-masons. 

FREE'MIND-ED, a. Not perplexed ; free from care. 

FREE'NESS, n. 1. The state or quality of being free, un- 
constrained, unconfined, unencumbered, or unobstructed. 
2. Openness ; unrescrvedness ; frankness ; ingenuousness ; 
candor. 3. Liberality; generosity. 4. Gratuitousness. 

FREER, 2. One who gives freedom. 

FREE'STONE, n. Any species of stone composed of sand 
or grit, so called because it is easily cut or wrought. 

FREEZE, v. i. ; pret. froze; pp. frozen, or froze. (Sax. frysan] 
L. To be congealed by cold; to be changed from a liq 
to a solid state, by the abstraction of heat; to be hardened 
into ice or a like solid body. 2. To be of that degree of 
cold at which water congeala. 3. To chill; to stagnate, 
or to retire from the extreme vessels, as the blood. 4. To 
be chüled; to shiver with cold. 5. To die by means of 
cold; as, to freeze to death. 

FREEZE, v.t. 1. To congeal; to harden into ice ; to change 
from a fluid to a solid form by cold, or abstraction of heat. 
2. To kill by cold. 3. To chill; to give the sensation of 
cold and shivering; as, to freeze one's blood. 

FREEZE, in architecture. See FRIEZE. 

FREEZING, n. The process or state of congelation. 
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1. The power of directing our own ac- | 


pendence; exemption | 


FRE 


j sandning into ice. 

n. mixture of two 

dg rigen M 2 sult and snow, but usually of a solid a and 
& fluid, which, in uniting, abeorb heat from c 
bodies, and thus producc intcneo cold. Siga ods 

FREEZ'ING-POINT, ^. That point of a thennomcter at 
which tluids begin to freeze; applica rarticulurly to wa 
ter, whose freezing-point is ut 322 of Fahrenheit's ther. 
mometcr. 

FREIGHT (frate), n. (D. erage; G. fracht.) 1. Tho cargo, 
or any part of the cargo, of u ship; lading ; load ; burden: 
that which is carried by water. 2. Transportation of goods. 
3. The hire of a ship, or monoy charged or pnid for the 
transportation of goods Freinage is but little used. 

FREIGHT (frate), v. t. 1. To load with goods, as a ship or 
vessel of any kind, for transporting them from ono place 
to another. 2. To load, as thc burden. 

FREIGHT'ED, pp. Loaded, as a ship or vessel. 

FREIGHTER (iréter), n. One who loads a ship, or one 
who charters and loads a ship. 

PREIQHRING, ppr. or a. Loading or carrying, as a ship or 
vessel. 

FREIGHT LESS (fráte/es), a. Destitute of freight. 

FRETS'LE-BEN, n. A‘ soft mineral, of a bluish color 

t FREN, n. A stranger.—Spenser. 

FRENCH, a. Pertaining to France, or its inhabitants. 

FRENCH, ^. The lauguage epoken by the people of Frunce. 

FRENCH-BERRY, n. The same as Avignon berry. 

FRENCH-CHALK’ (-chawk^), n. A hardened tale, of a 

rly white or grayish color, used in drawing lines. 

FKENCH-HORN', n. A wind instrument of music, mado 
of mctal. 

FRENCIIT.FTED, pp. or a. Made like the French.—Burke 

FRENCHT-FY, v. t. To make French; to infect with tbe 
manners of the French.— Camden. 

FRENCH'LIKE, a. Resembling the French.— Jp. lall. 

FRENCH'MAN, n. A inan of the French nation. 

FRE-NETI€. See Frantic and PHRENETIC. 

FREN'ZI-OAL, a. Partaking of frenzy. 

FREN'ZY ED, part. a. Affected with madness. 

FREN'ZYIED-LY, adv. In a frenzied manner. 

FRENZY, n. [Fr. frenesie; L. phrenitis.] Madness; dis 
traction; franticness ; rage; or any violent agitation of the 
mind, sppronching to distraction. 

FRE'QUENCE, n. [Fr.; L. frequentia.) A crowd; a throng; 
a concourse; an assembly.— Milton. [Little used.) 

FRE'QUEN-CY, n. 1. A return or occurrence of a thing 
often repeated at short intervals. 2. A crowd ; a throng 


obe. 

FREQUENT, a. (Fr.; L. frequens.) 1. Often seen or done; 
often happening at short inte ; often repeated or oc 
curring. 2. Used often to practice any thing. 3. Full; 
crowded ; thronged ; [obs.] 

FRE-QUENT,, v. t. (L. frequento.) To visit oftcn; to resort 
to often or habitually. 

t FRE-QUENT'A-BLE, a. Accessible.—Sidney. 

FRE-QUENT'AGE, n. The practice of frequenting.— Southey. 

FRE-QUENT-A'TION, x. 1. The actof frequenting. 2. The 
habit of visiting often. 

FRE-QUENT'A-TIVE, a. [It. frequentatiro.) In grammar, 
denoting the frequent repetition of an action. 

FRE-QUENT'A-TIVE, n. A verb which denotes the fre- 
quent occurrence or repetition of an action. 

FRE-QUENT'ED, pp. or a. Often visited. 

FRE-QUENTER, n. One who often visits, or resorts to 
ur E 

FRE-QUENTANG, ppr. Visiting often. 

FRE'QUENT-LY, adv. Often; oft; ofttimes; oftentimes; 
many times; at short intervals; commonly. 

FR£'QUENT-NESS, n. The quality of bcing frequent, or 
often repeated. 

FRERE (fràre), n. [Fr.] A brother. 

FRÉS'CADES, n. pl. Cool walks; shady places. 

FRES'€O, n. [It. fresco.] 1. Coolness; shade; a cool, re 
freshing state of the air; duskiness.—Prior. 2. A picture 
not drawn in glaring light, but in dusk.—Pope. 3. A mcth- 
od of painting on walls, performed with water-colors on 
fresh plaster, or on a wall laid with mortar not yet dry 
4. A cool, refreshing liquor. , 

FRESH, a. (Sax. fersc.]. 1. Moving with celerity; some- 
what vehement, as a breeze. 2. Having the color and ap- 
penance of young, thrifty plants ; not impaired or 

. Having the appearance of a healthy youth; as, a fresh 
complexion. 4. ently grown, as vegetables. 5. Re 
cently made or obtained, as a supply of merchandise. 9. 
Not Ka paired by time; not forgottcn or obliterated. V 
Not salt. 8. Recently from the well or spring; Pere an 
cool; not warm or vapid. 9. In a state likc that s: Ae 
growth, or recentness; as, to keep fruit ye apa we q 
paired from loss or diminution; having new Vigor : L 
awnke fresh. 11. That has lately come or Aiye Me 
news. 12. Sweet; ina good state; not 8 a) ji A 
fore employed ; as, a fresh hand at suy Yuin cea re. 

this. f Obsolete 
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wey, (he Increased velocity of avesecl Totten. —Svn. Brisk ; 
strong ; vigorons; lively; unimpaired; unfaded ; florid ; 
ruddy, new; novel; recent; rare; unpracticed; anac- 
customed ; nnused ; inexperienced. . 

FRESH, m. A freshet.— Becerly, Hist. Virginia. 

FRESIH'-RLOWN, a Newly blown. 

FRESH'-FORCE, a. In ler, a force done within forty days. 

FRESH-LOQOR-ING, a. Appearing fresh. 

FRESH'-WA-TEN, e. 1. Accustomed to sail on fresh water 
only, or in the coasting-trade. 3, Raw; unskilled. — 

FRESILF-WA-TERED, « Newly watercd; supplied with 
fresh water. 

FRESITEN (fresh), e. ¢. 1. To make fresh; to dulcify ; 
to ecparate, as water from saline particles; to take saltnesa 
from any thing. 9. To refresh; to revive ; [not used.] —3. 
In scamen's language, to apply new service to a cable. 

FRESH'EN,ve. i. 1. To grow tresh; to lose salt or saltness. 
2 To grow brisk or strong. 

FRESH'ENED. pp. Deprived of saltness ; swectened. 

FRESH'EN-ING, ppr. or a. Making or growing fresh. 

FRESHES, n. pl. 1. The mingling of fresh water with salt 
water in rivers or bays.—Bererly. 2. A flood; an over- 
flowing; an inundation; a frcshct. . 

FRESH'ET, n. 1. A flood or overflowing of a river, by 
means of heavy rains or mclted snow; an inundation ; | 
(New England.) 2. À strcam of fresh water.—Browne. 

FRESH'LY, adv. 1. Newly; in the former state renewed ; 
in a new or fresh state. 2. With a healthy look ; ruddily. 
3. Briskly; stiongly. 4. Coolly. 

FRESH'MÁN, n. ; pl. FRESHMEN. 1. A novice ; one in the 
rudiments of knowledge.—9. In England, a student dur- 
ing his first year's residence at the University.—In Amer- 
ica, one who belongs to the youngest of the four classes . 
in college, called the freshman class. 

FRESH'MAN, a Pertaining to a freshman, or to the class 
called freshmen. ' 

FRESH'MAN-SHIP, w. The state of a freshman. l 

tFRESH'MENT, n. Refreshment.—Cartrright. 

FRESHNESS, w 1. Newness; vigor; spirit; the contra 
to vapkiness. 9. Vigor ; liveliness; the contrary to a fade 
state. 3. Newness of strength ; renewed vigor ; opposed , 
to weariness or fatigue. 4. Coolness; invigorating quali- i 

or state. 5. Color of youth and health; ruddiness. 6. 
recdom from saltness. 7. A new or recent state or qual- 
; rawness. 8. Brisknese, as of wind. 

t FRESH'NEW (nu), a. Unpracticed —Shak, 

FRET, v. t. (Sw. frata.) 1. To rub; to wear away a sub- 
stance by friction. 2. To corrode; to gnaw; to cat away. 
3. To im ; to wear away.—Shak. 4. To form into 
raised work. 5. To varicgate; to diversify.— SAak. 6. To 
agitate violently.—Shak. 7. To agitate; to disturb; to 
makc rough; to cause to ripple. 8. To tease; to irritate ; 
to iid to make angry. 9. To wear away ; to chafe; to 


gal 

FRET, v.i 1. To be worn away; to be corroded. 9. To 
eat or wear in; to make way by attrition or corrosion.— 
Wiseman. 3. To be agitated; to be in violent commotion. 
4. To be vexed ; to be chafed or irritated; to be angry ; 
to utter pcevish expressions. 

FRET, n. 1. The agitation of the surface of a fluid; a rip- 
pling on the surface of water ; small undulations continu- 
ally repeated. 2. Agitation of mind; commotion of tem- 
per; irritation; vexation ; ill humor. 3. A short piece of 
wire fixed on the finger-board of a guitar, &c., which, be- 
ing pressed against the strings, varies the tone. sles iem 
4. In architecture, an ornament consisting of small fillets 
intersecting each other at right angles.—5. In heraldry, a 
bearing composed of bars crossed and interlaced. 

FRET, v. t. To furnish with frets.—As. Res. 

FRET, n. (L. fretum.) A frith, which sec. 

I FRET. a. Eaten away.—Lev. xiii. 

FRET FUL, a. Disposed to fret; in a state of vexation.— 
Syn. Peevish; ill-humored ; ill-natured ; irritable; wasp- 
ish : captious; petulant; splenetic ; spleeny ; passionate; 


FRETFULLY, ade. Peevishly; n: 
Hll-humor; disposition 


FRETTÜL-NESS,m. Peevishness; 
to fret and complain. 

FRETT, n. With miners, the worn side of the bank of a 
rivcr.—Encyc. 

FRET'TED, pp. or a. Eaten; corroded; rubbed or worn 
away; agitated; vexed; made rough on the surface ; va- 
riegated ; orhamented with fretwork ; furnished with freta. 

FRET'TEN, a. Rubbed; marked; as, pock-fretten, marked 
with the small-pox. 

FRET'TER, n. at which frets. 

FRETTING, ppr. or a. Corroding; wearing away; agitat- 
ing; vexing; making rough on the surface ; variegaung. 


FRE NG, ». A state of chafing; vexation; peevish- 
ness. 
FRETTY, a. Adorned with frctwork. 


FRÉ'TUM, x. (L.] A strait or arm of the aca.—Ray. . 
FRETI"WORK, ». Raised work; work adorned with frets. | 
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FRI-A BIL1-TY. Un. The quality of being easily broken 

FRlA-BLE-NES3, $ crumbled, and reduced to powder. 

FRY'A-BLE, a. (Fr. friable; L. friabilis] Easily crumbled 
or pulverized; ensily reduced to powder. 

FRY'AR, s. (Fr. frire] l. An appcllation common to the 
monks of all orders.—Friars are generally distinguished 
into four principal branches; a brother or member of any 
religious order, but especially of onc of thc four mend} 
cant okders, viz.: (1.) Minors, Gray Friars, or Franciacans, 
2.) Augustines; (3.) Dominicans, or Black Friars; (4.) 
White Friars, or Carmelites.—2. In a restricted sense, a 
monk who is not a pricst.—3. In printing, any part of a 

pem which has not receivcd the ink. 

FRlAR-LIKE, a. Like a friar; monastic; unskilled in the 
world— Knolles. 

FRl'AR'$-COWL, m. A plant, a species of arum, with a 
tlower resembling a cowl. 

FRl'AR'S-LAN'TERN, n. The ignus fatuws.— Milton. 

FRYAR-LY, a. Like a friar; untaught in the affairs of life. 

FRIAR-Y, n. A monastery; a convent of friars. 

FRlAR-Y,a. Like a friar; pertaining to friars. 

FRI-ATION, *. The act of crumbling. 

FRIB'BLE, a. (L. frivolus; Fr. frivole.) Frivolous; trithng, 
silly — Brit. Crit. 

FRIB'BLE, *. A frivolous, contemptible fellow. 


' FRIB'BLE, v. £ To trifle; also, to totter.— Tatler, 


FRIB'BLER, n. A tritler.—Spectator. š 
FRI'BORG, n. and burg.) The same as fran» 
FRID'BURGH, § rledge.— Cowel. 

t FRI€’ACE, n. Meat sliced and dressed with strong sauce; 
also, an unguent prepared by frying things together. 

BE AN DEAU (frik'an-do). (Fr.] A fricassee of veal. - 

ley. 

FRI€-AS-SEE’, n. (Fr.) A dish or stew of food made by cut- 
ting chickens, rabbits, or other small animals into pieces, 
and dressing them in a -pan, or a liko utensil 

FRI€-AS-SEE, v. t. To dress in fricassee. 

FRI€-AS-SEED', pp. or a. Dressed in fricassee. 

FRI€-A8-SEE'TNG, ppr. Dretemg ta fricassee. 

FRI-€A'TION, n. [L. fricatio.} The act of rubbing; friction, 
—Bacon, [Little used.) 

FRI€'TION, n. [L. frictio; Fr. friction.) 1. The act of rub 
bing the surface of one body against that of another; attri. 
tion —2. In mechanics, the effect of rubbing, or the resist. 
ance which & moving body mcets with from the surface 
on which it moves.—3. In medicine, the rubbing of the 
body with the hand, or with a brush, flannel, &c. 

FRI€'TION-WHEELS, n. pl. In mechanics, wheels so ar 
ranecd as to diminish the friction of machinery. 

FRI€*TION-LESS, a. Having no friction. 

FRIDAY, n. (Sax. frig-deg ; mr from Frigga, the 
Venus of the north.] “he sixth day of the week, former 
ly consecrated to Frigga. 

t FRIDGE. v. t. (Sax. frician.] To move hastily. 

FRID'-STOLE. See FRED. 

FRIED, pp.ora. Dressed in a frying-pan; heated; agitated. 

FRIEND (frend), *. (Sax. freond.] 1. One who is attached 
to another by affection; opposed to foe or enemy. 2. One 
not hostile.—Skak. 3. One reconciled after enmity. 4. 
An attendant; a companion—Dryden. 5. Afavorer; one 
who is propitious. A favorite. 7. A term of salutation ; 
a familiar compellation. 8. Formerly,a paramour. 9. One 
of the religious sect frequently called Quakers.—10. 4 
gaan at court, one who has sufficient interest to serve an- 


o . 
FRIEND (frend), v. t. To favor; to countenance; to be- 
fricnd ; to support or aid. (We now use befriend.] 
RELETP-LIRE (frend’-Hke),a. Having the dispositions of a 


cn 

FRIEND‘ED (frend’ed), pp. 1. Favored; befriended. 2. a. 
Inclined to love; well disposed.— Shak. 

FRIENDING (frend'ing), ppr. Favoring. 

FRIEND'LESS (frendies), a. Destitute of friends; want 
ing countenance or support ; forlorn.— Pope. 

FRIÉND'LI-NE&S (frend'le-nes), n. 1. A disposition to 
friendship; friendly disposition. 2. Exertion of benevo- 
lence or kindness. 

FRI£ND'LY (frendly) a. 1. Having the temper and dispo- 
sition of a friend ; kind ; favorable; benevolent; disposed 
to promote the good of another. 2. Disposed to peace. 
3 Jinicable | social; neighborly. 4. Not hostile. 5. Fa 
vorable; propitious; salutary; promoting the good of; 


as, a friendly light. 
FRIEN D'LY (frcnd1y), ado. In the manner of friends; am. 
icaoly. [Not much used.) 


FRIENDSHIP (frend’ship), n. 1. An attachment to a per 
son, proce ene from intimate acquaintance, and a recip 
rocation of kind offices, or from a favorable opinion of the 
amiable and respectable qualities of his mind. Friendship 
differs from benevolence, which is good will to mankind in 
general, and from that love which springs from animal ap- 
petite. 2. Mutual attachment; intimacy. 3. Favor; per 
sonal kindnesa.—Swift. 4. Friecdly aid; help; assistance 
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—Shak. 5. Conformity; affinity; correspondence ; apt- 

FRIEZE | (tect) R. [s frisa) 1 th 
R : 2 (fteez), n. [Sp. frisa.) 1. Properly, the nap on 

FRYZE Í woolen cloth; hence, a kind of coarse woolen 
cloth or stuff, with a nap on one side.—2. In architecture, 
that part of the entablature of a column which is between 
the architrave and cornice, often ornamentcd. 

FRI£ZE-LIKE, a. Resembling frieze.—Addison. 

FRIEZED, a. Napped; shaggy with nap or frieze. 

FRIG'ATE, n. (Fr. fregate.) 1. A ship of war having two 
batteries, viz., on the spar-deck and the main-deck, and 
rating usually from twenty-eight guns up to forty-four. 

9. AT small vessel on the water; [obs. 

FRIG'ATE-BIRD, n. A large and rapacious tropical sea- 
fowl, with very long wings, allied to the pelican. 

FRIG'ATE-BUIL T (-bilt), a. Built like a frigate, i. ¢., having 
a spar-deck above the gun-deck. 

FRIG-A-TOON', n. A Venetian vessel, with a square stern, 
and having only a main-mast and mizzen-mast. 

FRIG-E-FACTION, n. (L. frigus and facio. The act of 
making cold.—JDict. [Little used.) 

FRIGHT (frite), n. (Dan. frygt; Sax. fyriwo.] Sudden and 
violent fear ; a passion excited by the sudden appearance 
of danger.—Syn. Aftright; alarm; terror; consternation; 

iemay. 

FRIGHT, v.t. To alarm suddenly with danger; to 

FRIGHTEN, } shock suddenly with the approach of evil. 
—Svn. To affright; terrify ; scare; dismay; daunt; in- 
timidate. 

FRIGHTED, pp. or a. Terrified; suddenly alarmed 

FRIGHTENED, § with danger. 

FRIGHT'EN-ING, ppr. Territying; suddenly alarming. 

FRIGHT'FUL, a. Exciting alarm; impressing terror.— 
Syn. Terrible; dreadful; alarming; fearful; terrific; aw- 
ful; horrid; horrible; shocking. 

FRIGHTFUL-LY, adv. 1. Terribly; dreadfully; in a man- 
ner to impress terror and alarm; horribly. 2. Very disa- 

ably ; shockingly. 

FRIGHTFUL-NESS, n. The 

FRIGHT'LESS, a. Free from 

FRIOTD, a. (L. frigidus.) 1. Cold; wanting hcat or warmth. 
2 Wanting warmth of affection; unfeeling. 3. Wanting 
natural heat or vigor sufficient to excite the generative 
power; impotent. 4. Dull; jejune; unanimated ; want- 
ing the fire of genius or fancy ; as, frigid verse. 5. Stiff; 
formal; forbidding, as a look. 6. Wanting zeal; dull; 
formal ; lifeless ; as, frigid devotions. 

FRIGID ZONE. The part of the earth between the polar cir- 
cle and the pole. 

FRI-GID1-TY, n. 1. Coldncss; want of warmth. 2. Want 
of natural heat, life, and vigor of body; impotency ; im- 
becility. 3. Coldness of affection. 4. Dullness; want of 
animation or intellectual fire. 

FRIG1D-LY, adv. Coldly; dully; without affection. 

FRIGID-NESS, n. Coldness; dullness; want of heat or 
vigor; want of affection. See Fricipiry. 

FRIG-O-RIFI€, a. (Fr. frigorifique.] Causing cold; pro- 
ducing or generating cold.— Quincy. 

FRILL, n. Aa edging of fine linen, on the bosom of a shirt 
or other similiar thing; a ruffle. 

FRILL, v. í. Fr frileux.) To shake; to quake; to shiver 
as with co 

1 FRIM, a. (Sax. freom.} Flourishing.— Drayton. 

FRINGE (frinj), n. (Fr. frange] 1. An ornamental append- 
age to the borders of garments or furniture, consisting of 
loose threads. 2. Something resembling fringe ; an open, 
broken border. 

PRINOS, v.t. To adorn or border with fringe or a loose 
edging. 

FRINGE'-LIKE, a. Resembling fringe. 

FRINGE-MAK'ER, n. One who makes fringe. 

FRINGE-TREE, n. A small tree of the Southern United 
States, having snow-white flowers, which hang down like 
fringe.— Farm. Encyc. 

FRING ED (frinjd), pp. or a. Bordered with fringe. 

FRINGE'LESS, a. Having no fringe. 

FRIN-GIL-LA'CEOUS, a. iL. fringilla] Pertaining to the 
finches or fringillade. 

FRING'ING, ppr. Bordering with fringe. 

FRINGY, a. Adorned with fringes.—Skak. 

FRIP'PER, n. (Fr. frippier.] A dealer in old things; a brok- 
er.— James. 

FRIP'PER-ER, n. One who deals in old clothes. 

FRIP'PER-Y, n. (Fr. friperie.) 1. Old clothes; cast dresa- 
es; clothes thrown aside, after wearing. Hence, waste 
matter ; useless things; trifles. 2 The place whcre old 
clothes are sold. 3. The trade or traffic in old clothes. 

FRIPPER-Y,a Trifling; contemptible.—Gray. 

FRISEUR (fre-z0r), n. (Fr.) A hair-dresser.— Warton. 

FRISK, v. í. (Dan. frisk.) 1 To leap; to skip; to spring 
suddenly one way and the other. 9. To dance, skip, and 

bol in frolic and gayety. 
SK, a. Lively; brisk; blithe.—Hall. 


ality of impressing terror. 
t 
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FRISK, n. A frolic; a tit of wanton gaycty. 

t FRISK'AL, n. A lcap or caper.—Ben Jonson. 

FRISK’ER, n. Onc who lcaps or dances in gaycty ; e wan. 
ton; an inconstant or unscttled person. 

FRISK'ET, r. (Fr. frisquette.) In printing, the light frame 
by which a sheet of papcr is confined to the tympun to be 
laid on the form for impression. 

FRISK'FUL, a. Brisk; livcly.—TAomaeon. 

FRISK1-LY, adv. In a frisky manner. 

FRISK'-NESS, n. Briskness and frequency of motion, 

Rye liveliness ; a dancing or leaping in frolic. 

PRISK’ING, Er. Leaping; skipping; dancing about; mov 
ing with life and gayety. 

FRISK'Y, a. Jumping with gayety; gay; írolicsome, 


lively. 

FRIT, n. (Fr. dise] In the manufacture of glass, thc mat- 
ter of which glass is made, after it has becn calcined or 
baked in a furnace, but before fusion. 

FRITH, n. (L. fretum.) 1. A narrow passage of the sea; a 
strait. (It is used for the opening of a river into the sea} 

> m E kind NV ACE catching fish. 

(8. . frih, or friz.) 1. A forcst; a wood o 
2. A small field taken an Jr a common. y plac 

t FRITH’Y, a. Woody.—Skelton. 

FRITIL-LA-RY, n. (L. fritillus.] The crown imperial, a 
bulbous towering plant, allied to the tulip and lily. 

t FRITI-NAN-CY, n. (L. fritinnio.) A chirping or creaking, 
as of a cricket.—Brown. 

FRITTER, n. (It. fritella] 1. A pancake of fried batter ; 
also, a small piece of meat fried. 2 A fragment; ashred; 
a small piece. 

FRIT"TER, v. t. To cut meat into small pieces to be fried. 
2. To break into small pieces or fragments.— To fritter 
away, is to diminish ; to take away or waste by degrees. 

FRIT'TERED, pp. Cut or broken to pieces. 

FRIT'TER-ING, ppr. Cutting or breaking into small pieces. 

FRI-VOL'I-TY, n. Acta or habits of trifling. 

FRIV'O-LOUS, a. (L. frivolus.) Of little weight, worth, or 
importance; not worth not’ce.—-Syn. Tritling ; trivial; 
slight; unimportant; petty ; worthless. 

FRIV’O-LOUS-NESS, n. The quality of being trifling, or of 
very little worth or importance ; want of consequence. 

FRIV'O-LOUS-LY, adv. In a trifling manner. 

FRIZ, v. t. (Sp. frisar.) 1. To curl; to crisp; to form into 
small curls with a crisping-pin. 2. To form the nap of 
cloth into little hard burs, prominences, or knobs. 

FRIZZED, pp.ora. Curled; formed into little burs on cloth. 

FRIZ'ZING, ppr. Curling; forming little hard burs on cloth. 

FRIZ'ZLE, v. t. To curl; to crisp; as hair.— Gay. 

FRIZZLED (friz1d). pp. or a. Curled; crisped. 

FRIZ'ZLER, n. One who makes short curis. 

FRIZ'ZLING, ppr. Curling; crisping. 

FRO, ade. (Sax. fra.) From; away; back or backward ; 
as in the phrase to and fro. 

FRO€K, n. (Fr.froc] An upper coat, or an outer ent. 
fine word is now used for a loose garment or ahirt, worn 

y men over their other clothes, and for a kind of gown 

opon behind, worn by females] , 

FRO€K'-€ÓOAT, n. A kind of strait-bodied coat, having the 
same length before and behind, like a surtout, but shorter 

FRO€KED (frockt), a. Clothcd in a frock. 

FRO€KLESS, a. Destitute of a frock. 

FROG, n. (Sax. froga.] 1. A common amphibious animal, 
remarkable for its activity in swimming and leaping.—2. 
In farriery, a sort of tender horn that grows in the middle 
of the sole of a horse's foot. 3. A cloak button, swelled 
in the middle. ` 

FROG'-FISH, n. The fishing-frog, which se 

FROG-GRASS, n. A plant. 

FROG'-HOP-PER, n. A small insect living on plants. and 
remarkable for its leaping. Its larvse are found on icaves 
inclosed in a frothy liquid, and hence called cuckoo-spittle 
or frog-apittle. 

FROG'BIT, n. A plant, the Aydrocharis. 

FROG'GY, a. Having frogs.—Skerwood. 

FROISE, n. (Fr. froisser.] A kind of food made by frying 
bacon inclosed in a pancake.— Todd. ; 

FROL1€, 2a. (G. fróhlick] Gay; merry ; full of levity: 

FROL1€K, § dancing, playing, or frisking about; full of 
pranks. (Poetic. 

FROLTE, 1. A wild prank; a fii 


ln. t of levity, or gay- 
. 2A 


| FROLI€K, § ety and mirth; a gambol; a freak 


scene of gayety and mirth, as in dancing or play. 
FROL1€, v.i. To play wild pranks; to play 
FROL'€K, § levity, mirth, and gayety. 
FROLI€KED (frolikt), pret. of FRoL1c. 
FROLI€-FUL, a. Frolicsome. » 
FROL1€K-ING, ppr. or a. Playing pranks; froliceena 2n" 
t FROL/IC-LY, adv. With mirth and gayety.—Beewm. an «© 
t FROLI€-NESS, n. Pranks; wildnces of gayety; 

someness. 
FROL1€-SOME, a. 

pranks. 


tricks of 


Full of gayety and mirth ; given to 
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FROLIC SOME-LY, ade. With wild ge gety. 

FROLI€.20ME-NESS, w, Gayety ; wild A dhag 

FROM, prep. (Sax. fram: Goth. fram.) The sense of from 
may be expressed by the nonn dista» ee or by the adjec- 
tive d stant. or by the participle departing. removing to a 
distance.—The acnee of from is literal or figurative, but it 
is unifornnly the sane.—In certain pirasce, generally or 
alwaye elliptical, from is followed by sertain adverbs, de- 
noting plice, region, or position, ind ‘tinitcly, no precise 
point being expressed ; as, From abore from the upper re- 
gions; From after, from a distance ; From beneath, trom a 
place or rezion below ; From below, f-om a lower place ; 
From behind, trom a place or position in the rear; From 
Jar. from n distant place; From high, ON on high, from 
n hich place, from an upper region, or from heaven; From 
hence, from this place: but from is superfluous before 
hence; From thence, from that place, from being supertiu- 
ous; From whence, from which placc, from being supertlu- 
ous: From where, from which place; From within, from 
the interior or inside; From without, from the outside, 
from abroad.—FYom precedes anothcr preposition, follow- 
ed by its proper object or case; as, From amid, From 
among, From tencath, From beyond. 

FROX'WARD, adr. (Sax. fram and weard.] Away from; 
the contrary of toward. ] 

FROND, n. (L. frons.) In botany, a term applied to the 
stem of certain plants, as the ferns, whose stalk and leaves 
are so intimately connected, that itis dificult to determine 
where the one ends and the other begins. 

FRON-DATION, w. A lopping of trees.— Evelyn. 

FRON-DESCE’ (fron-dess), v.i. To unfold leaves, as plants. 

FRON-DES'CENCE, n. (L. frondesco.] In botany, the pre- 
cise time of the year and month in which each species of 

lants unfolds its leaves. 

F ON DIFRROVS a. [L. frons and fero] Producing 
fronds. 

FROND'OUS, a A frondous flower is one which is leafy. 

* FRONT (frunt), n. (L. frons, frontis; Fr. front.) 1. Prop- 
erly, the forchead. or part of the face above the eyes; 
hencc, the whole face. 2. The forehead or face, as ex- 
pressive of the temper or disposition; as, an impudent 
front 3. The fore-part of any thing. 4. The fore-part or 
van of an army or a body of troops. 5. The part or place 
before the facc, or opposed to it, or to the fore-part of a 
thing. 6. The most conspicuous part or particular. 7. 
Impudence ; as, men of front. 

FRONT (frunt), v. t. 1. To oppose face to face ; to oppose 
directly.— Dryden. 9. To stand opposed or opposite, or 
over against any thing. 

PRÒNT, v.i 1. To stand foremost.—Shak. 2 To have the 
face or front toward any point of compass. 

FRONT-BOX, n. The box in a play-house before the rest. 

FRONT-ROOM, 2. A room or apartment in the fore-part 
of a house. 

FRONTAGE (frunt'aje), t. The front part of an edifice or 
ot. 

FRONTAL, a. Belonging to the forehead. 

FRONTAL, n. [L. frontale; Fr. frontal] 1. In medicine, a 
medicament or preparation to be applied to the forehead. 
—2. In architecture, a litde pediment or front piece, over a 
small door or window.--3. In Jewish ceremonies, a frontal 
or brow-band, consisting of four pieces of vellum, laid on 
leather, and tied round thc forehead in the synagogue ; 
each piece containing some text of Scripture. 

FERONT'i-TED, a. [L.frons.] Growing broader and broad- 
cr, a9 a leaf. 

FRONTED (frunt'cd), a. Formed with a front. — Milton. 

* FRONT-IER' (frontecr^, n. (Fr. frontiere. The marches ; 
the border, continc, or extreme part of a country, border- 
ing on another country. 

° FRONT-IER, a. Lying on the exterior part; bordering ; 
conterminous, 

FRONT-IFRED' (front-eerd’), a. Guarded on the frontiers. 

FRONTYING. ppr. 1. Opposing face to face. 2. a. Standing 
with the front toward, front to front, or opposite. 

FRON-TIN-IA€’ 2 (fron-tin-yak), n. A species of French 

FRON.TIG-NA€' $ wine, named from Frontignac, the 
place in Languedoc where it is produced. 

PRONTIS-PIECE, n. [L. frontispicium.) 1. In architecture, 
the A face of a building; the face that directly pre- 
sents itself to the eye. 2. An ornamental figure or engrav- 
ing fronting the first page of a book, or at the beginning. 

FRÓNT'LESS (frunties), a. Wanting shame or modesty ; 
not diffident.— Dryden. 

PRONT'LET, n. L A fillet or band worn on the forehead. 
Hence Shakepearc uses it for a frowning brow.—2. In or- 
nithology, the margin of the hcad behind the bill of birds, 
generally clothed with rigid bristles.-—Brande. 

tFROP'PISH, a. Pecvish : froward.—Clarendon. 

t FRORE, a. (G rer, &efroren.} Frozen; frosty.— Milton. 

{FRORNE, a Frozen—<Spenser. 

FRAYRY, a. 
resembling hoar-frost.— Foirfaz. 
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1. Frozen.—Spenser. 2. Covered with a froth 


FRO 


FROST (frost or fraust), a. (Sax, G., Sw., Dan. frost.) 1. 
Frozen dew ; also called hoar-frost, or white frost. 2. The 
act of freezing; [applied particularly to water.) 3. That 
stato or temperature of the air which occasions freezing 
or the congclntion of water. 4. The appearance of plants 
eparkling with icy crystals. — Dlack frost, which is much 
morc destructive to vegetibles than white frost, occurs 
when ant are frozen without any depoeition of moisture 
upon them. Strictly speaking, no frost is then formed.— 
Olmsted. 

FROST (frost or fraust), v. t. 1. In cookery, to cover or 
spriukle with a composition of sugar rescmbling hoar- 

ost. 2. To cover with any thing resembling hoar-frost. 

F ROS eee: a. Nipped, withered, or affected by 

rost. 

FROST-BOUND, a. Bound or confined by frost. 

FROST-NAIL, n. A nail driven into a horse-shoe, to pre 
vent the horse from slipping on icc. 

FROST-NIPPED (-nipt), a. Nipped by frost.—Bowring. 

FROST-NUMBED, a. Made numb by frost.— Coleridge. 

FROST'-WORK,n. Work resembling hoar-frost on shrubs, 

FROSTED, pp. or a, Covered with a composition like 
white frost; covered with any thing resembling hoar 
frost in color or form. 

FROSTI-LY, adv. 1. With frost or excessive cold. 2 
Without warmth of affection ; coldly. 

FROST1-NESS, n. The state or quality of being frosty; 
freezing cold. 
FROSTING, ppr. 

hoar-frost. 

FROSTING, ». The composition resembling hoar-frost, 
used to cover cake, &c. 

FROST'LESS, a. Free from frost. —Svift. 

FROSTY, a. 1. Producing frost ; having power to congea, 
water. 2. Containing frost. 3. Chill in affection; with- 
out warmth of affection or courage. 4. Resembling hoar- 
frost; white; gray-haired. 

FROTH (froth or frauth), n. (Gr. a$pos; Sw. fradga.] 1. 
Spume ; foam ; the bubbles caused in liquors by fcrmenta- 
tion or agitation. 2. Any empty, senseless show of wit or 
eloquence. 3. Light, unsubstantial matter. 

FROTH, v. t. To cause to foam.— Beaumont and Fletcher. 

FROTH, v. i To foam; to throw up spume; to throw out 
foam or bubbles. 

FROTH'-SPIT, x. A kind of white froth on the leaves of 

lants; cuckoo-spit 

FROTHT.LY, adv. 1. With foam or spume. 2. In an emp 
ty, trifling manner. 

FROTH'INESS, n. The state of being frothy ; emptiness 
senseless matter. 

FROTH'ING, ppr. Foaming. 

FROTH'LESS, a. Free from froth. 

FROTHY, a. 1. Full of foam or froth, or consisting of 
froth or light bubbles. 2. Soft; not firm or solid. 3 
Vain; light; empty; unsubstantial. 

FROUNCE, n. A mass of pimples in the palate of a horse ; 
also, a similar disease in hawks.— Booth. 

FROUNCE, v. t. (Sp. fruncir.) To gather into plaits; to 
form wrinkles ; to curl or frizzle the hair about thc face. 

FROUNCE, n. A wrinkle, plait, or curl; an ornament of 
dress.— Beaumont and Fletcher. 

FROUNC ED (frounst), pp. Curled; frizzled. 

FROUNCE'LESS, a. Having no plait or wrinkle. 

FROUN'CING, ppr. Curling; crisping. 

FROUZY, a, Fetid; musty; rank; dim; cloudy.—Swift. 

tFROW, n. (G. frau; D. crouw.} A Dutch or German 
woman. 

FROWARD, a. (Sax. framweard.] Turning from with aver. 
sion or reluctance ; not willing to yield or comply with 
what is required.—Syn. Perverse; untoward; wayward ; 
unyielding; ungovernable ; refractory ; disobedient; pet- 
ulant; cross; peevish. 

FROWARD.-LY, adv. Perversely; in a peevish manner. 

FROWARD-NESS,n. Perverseness; reluctance to yield or 
compi ; disobedience ; peevishncss : petulance. 

FROV "ER, n. A sharp edged tool to cleave laths. 

FROWN, v. i (Fr. refrogner.) 1. To cxpress displeasure 
by contracting the brow, and looking grim or eurly; to 
look stern ; to scowl: with on or at. 2. To manifest dis 
pleasure in any manner. 3. To lower; to look threat 


Covering with something resembling 


ening. 
FROWN, v.t. To repel by expressing displeasure ; to re. 
buke. 
FROWN, n. 1. A wrinkled look, particularly expressing 
dislike; a sour, severe, or stern look, expressive of dis 
leasure; a scowl. 2. Any expression of displeasure 
FROWNANG, ppr. or a. Knitting the brow in anger or dig 
leasure ; expressing displeasure by a surly, stern, or angry 
Pok; lowering; threatening. 
FROWNTNG-LY, adv. Sternly ; with a look of displeasure 
FROWY, a. (The eamc as frouzy.) Musty; rancid ; rank 
as, frowy butter.—JForby. 
| FROWZY. See Frovuzy. 
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FROZ EN (früzn,, pp or a. [from freeze.) 1. Congealed by 
cold. 2. Cold; frosty; chill. 3. Chill or cold in affection. 
4. Void of natural heat or vigor. 

t FROZ’EN-NESS, n. State ot being frozen.—Bp. Gauden. 

F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 

I FRUBISH, for furbish. 

FRUCTED, a. [L. fructus.) In heraldry, bearing fruit. 

FRU€-TES'CENCE, n. d L. fructus.) In botany, the precise 
time wheu the fruit of a plant arrives at maturity, and its 
sccds arc dispersed ; the fruiting scason. 

FRU€-TIFER-OUS, a. [L. fructus end fero.) Bearing or 
producing fruit. 

FRU€-TEFI-CA'TION, n. 1. The act of fructifying, or ren- 
dering productive of fruit; fecundation.—9. In botany, the 
temporary part of a plant appropriated to generation. 

FRUCTIFIED (fruk’te-fidc), pp. Rendered fruitful or pro- 

uctive. 

FRUCTI1-FY, v. t. (Low L. fructifico; Fr. fructifer.) To 
make fruitful; to render productive ; to fertilize. 

FRU€'TI-FY, v. £ To bear fruit—Hooker. {Unusual} 

FRU€'TI.Ff-ING, ppr. or a. Rendering fruitful or produc- 
tive ; fertilizing. 

IFFRU€-TU-A"TION, n. Produce; fruit—Pownall. 

FRU€'TU-OUS, a. (Fr. fructueuz.] Fruitful; fertile; also, 
impregnating with fertility —Philips. 

FRU€'TU-OUS-LY, adv. Fruitfully. 

FRU€'TU-OUS-NESS, n. Fruitfulness. 

FRU€'TURE (fruktyur), n. Use; fruition; enjoyment. 

FRO'GAL, a. [L. frugalis ; Fr., Sp. frugal.) Economical in 
the use or appropriation of money, goods, or provisions 
of any kind; Aha ie unnecessary expense ; sparing; not 
profuse, prodigal, or lavish. 

PRU-GAL'-TY, n. 1. Prudent economy ; gooa uu» bandry 
or housewifery ; a sparing use or appzopriatiui of money 
or commodities; a Judicious use of any thing to be ex- 
pended. 2. A prudent and sparing use or appropriation 
of any ming: 

FRUGAL-LY, adv. With economy; with good manage- 
ment; in a saving manner. 

FRUG'GIN, n. [Fr. fourgon.) An oven fork; the pole with 
which the ashes in the oven are stirred. 

FRU-GIFER-OUS, a. (L. ifer.) Producing fruit or corn. 

FRU-GIV’O-ROUS, a. (L. fruges and voro.) Feeding on 
fruits, seeds, or corn, as birds. 

FROIT (früte), n. (Fr. fruit ; It. frutto.) 1. Ina general sense, 
whetever the earth produces for tbe nourishment of ani- 
mals, or for clothing or profit. 2. The produce of a tree 
or other plant; thc last production for the propagation or 
multiplication of its kind; the sced of plants, or the part 
that contains the seeds.—3. In botany, the secd of a plant, 
or the seed with the pericarp. 4. Production; that which 
is produced. 5$. The produce of animals; offspring; young. 
6. Effect or consequence, as of one's labor. 7. Advantage ; 
profit; good derived. 8. Production, effect, or conse- 
quence; [ín a bad sense;] as, the fruit of evil habits. 

FRUIT, v. i; To produce fruit.—Chesterfeld. 

FROIT-BEAR-EK, n. That which produces fruit, 

FRUIT-BEAR-ING, a Producing fruit; having the quality 
of bearing fruit.— Mortimer. 

FRUIT-BUD, n. The bud that produces fruit.—De Cand. 

FRÜIT-GROVE, n. A grove or close plantation of fruit. 
trees. 

FRUIT-LOFT, n. A place for the preservation of fruit. 

FRUÜIT-TIME, n. The time for gathering fruit. 

FROIT-TREE, n. A trce cultivated for its fruit. 

FRUIT'AGE (früt'aje), n. (Fr.) Fruit collectively ; various 
fruits.—Milton. 

FROITER-ER, n. One who deals in fruit. 

FRÜIT'ER-Y, n. (Fr. fruiterie.] 1. Fruit collectively taken. 
2. A fruit-loft; a repository for fruit. 

FRUIT'FUL, a. 1. Very productive; producing fruit in 
abundance. 2 Bearing children; notbarren. 3. Abound- 
ing in any thing. 4. Productive of any thing. 5. Produc- 
ing in abundance ; generating.—Syn. Prolific ; fertile; 
rich; plenteous; abundant; plentiful. 

FRUITFUL-LY, adv. 1. In such a manner as to be prolific. 
2. Plenteously ; abundantly.—Shak. 

FRÜITTFUL-NESS, n. 1. The quality of producing fruit in 
abundance; productiveness; fertility. Fecundity ; the 

ality of being prolific, or producing many young. 3. 
roductiveness of the intellect. 4. Exuberant abundance. 

FROITING, ppr. or a. Producing fruit; pertaining to fruit. 

FROITING, n. The bearing of fruit. 

FRU-YVION (fru-ish'un), n. (L. fruor.] Use, accompanied 
with pleasure, corporeal or intellectual; enjoyment ; grat- 
ification ; the pleasure derived from usc or possession. 

FRÜT.TYVE, a Enjoying.— Boyle. 

FRUITLESS, a. 1. Not bearing fruit; destitute of fruit. 
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, FUEL, v. t. 1. To feed with combustible matter. 
2. Productive of no advantage or good cffect. 3. Having : 


FUE 


ERO NAM n. The quality uf being vain or uo 

rofitable. 

FRUITY, a. Like fruit; having the qualitica of fruit. 

FRU-MEN-TA’CEOUS (fru-men-ta‘slius), a. [L. frumenta. 
ieri. 1. Madc of wheat or like grain. 2. Resembling 
wheat. 

FRU-MEN-TARI-OUS, a. [L. frumentarius.] Pertaining te 
wheat or grain. 

FRU-MEN-TA' TION, n. (L. frumentatio.) Among the Ro 
mans, a largess of grain bestowed on the people. 

FRUÜ'MEN-TY, n. (L. frumentum.) Focd 
boiled in milk. 

FRUMP, n. 1. A joke, jeer, or flout; (obs] Bp. Ha:—2. 
In modern colloquial usage, a cross-tempered, old-fashioned 
female.— Smart. 

f FRUMP, v. t. To insult. —Deaumont and Fletcher. 

t FRUMP'ER, n. A mocker ; a scoffer.—Cotgrace. 

FRUMP'ISH, a. Old-fashioned; ill-natured.—Smart. (Colt. 

t FRUSH, v. t. (Fr. froisser.] To bruisc; to crush. 

FRUSH, n. (G. frosch.] 1. In farriery, a sort of tender horn 
that grows in the middle of the sole of a horsc's foot; the 
same as frog. 2. A discharge of a fetid or ichorous mat- 
ter from the frog of a horse's foot; also called thrush.— 


FRUS'TRA-BLE, a. That may be frustrated. 

FRUS-TRA'NE-OUS,a. Vain; useless; unprofitable.—South. 
Little used.) 

FRUSTRATE, v. t. (L. Jrustro.) 1. To defeat, to disap- 

point ; to balk; to bring to nothing. 2. To disappoint ; 
D» foll. 3. To make null; to nullify; to render of no ef. 
ect. 

FROS'TRATE, part. a. Vain, ineffectual; useless; unprof. 
itable; null; void; of no effect.—Dryden. 

FRUS'TRA-TED, pp. Defeated; disappointed ; rendered 
vain or null. 

FRUSTRA-TING, ppr. Defeating; disappointing ; making 
vain or of no effecti. 

FRUS-TRA'TION, n. The act of frustrating; disappoint- 
ment; defeat.—Sowzh. 

FRUS'TRA-TIVE, a. Tending to defeat; fallacious. 

FRUSTRA-TO-RY, a. That makes void; that vacates ur 
renders null.—Ayliffe. 

FRUS'TUM, n. (L.] In geometry, the part of a solid next 
the base, formed by cutting off the top; or, the part of any 
solid, as of a cone, pyramid, &c., between two planes. 

FRU-TES'CENT, a. (L. frutez.] In botany, from herbaceous 
becoming shrubby .—Martyn. 

FROTEX, n. [L.] In botany, a shrub. 

FRUTI-CANT, a. Full of shoots.— Evelyn. 

FRÜ'TI-COSE, 2a. fl. fruticosus.) Shrub-like ; branching 

FRUü'TI-COUS, § like a shrub. 

FRU-TI€'9-LOSE, a. Branching like a small shrub. 

FRY, v. t. [L. frigo.] To dress with fat by heating or r oast- 
ing in a pan over a fire; to cook in a Irying-pan. 

FRY, v. i. 1. To be heated and agitated, as meat in a ft ying: 
an; to suffer the action of fire or extreme heat. 2 To 
erment, as in the stomach. 3. To be agitated ; to boil. 

FRY, n. (Fr. frai.) 1. A swarm or crowd of little fish. 2 
A dish of any thing fried. 3. A kind of sieve; [not Ameri- 
can use. 

FRYING, J ppr. Dressing in a frying-pan; heating; agi 
tating. 

FRYING-PAN, n. A pu with a long handle, used for fry. 
f mcat and vegetables. 

f FUB, x. A plump young person.— Smart. 

FUB, v. & To put off; to delay; to cheat— Shak. See For. 

FUB’BY, a. Plump; chubby.—Nichols. 

FUEATE, 2a L Sucatus.) Painted; disguised with paint; 

FÜ'€A-TED, $ so, disguised with false show. 

FÜ'€OID, n. Fossil sea-weed.—Hitchcock. See Fucus. 

FO’€OID, a Resembling sea-weed. 

FU-€OID’AL, a. Containing fucoids. 

FO’EUS, n. (L.) 1. A paint; a dye; also, false show. 2 
pl. Fuct, in botany, a genus of alge, or sea-weeds; the sea- 
wrack, &c. 

FUDDER of lead. See ForHER and FODDER. 

FUD'DLE, v. . To make drunk; to intoxicate. 

FUD'DLE, v. & To drink to excess.—L' Estrange. 

FUD'DLED, pp. Drunk; intoxicated. 

FUD'DLER, x. A drunkard.—Barter. 

FUD'DLING, ppr. Intoxicating; drinking to excess. 

FUDGE, n. A made-up story; stuff; nonsense; an excle 
mation of contempt.—Goldsmith. ^ 

FÜ'EL, n. (Fr. feu; Sp. fuego.) 1. Any matter which serves 
as aliment to fire; that which feeds fire ; combustible mat 
ter. 2. Any thing that serves to fecd or increase Same, 
heat, or excitemcnt. 2 To 


of wheat 


store with fuel or firing.—-JWotton. 


no offapring. Shak.—Syn. Barren; unprofitable; abortive; | FUEEEDI pp. Fed with combustiblo matter; stored with 


ineffectual; vain; idle ; profitless ; useless. 
FRÜITLES&LY, adv. W 
vainly ; unprofitably. 
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is. 1 Obsolete 


FUL 


FUE-RO, a [Sp., from the root of force) 1. A etatute ; ju- 
riediction, 2 A charter of pea 

FUFF. r. i [G. rfefen) To blow or puff.— Brockett. [Local.) 

FUFFY,e Light and soft.—Zirockett. (Local. 

FU-GiTCIOUS (fu-g&'shue), a. [L. fugaz.) Flying or flecing 
away; volatile. 

FUG VIOUSENESS; n. The quality of flying away ; vola- 


t. | 
FU-GAC1-TY (fa-gas'c-te), n. (L. fugar.) 1. Volatility; the 
quality of lying away. 2. reai instability. 


FEGH. An exclamation expressing abhorrence. 


FOH. 

FOALTIVE, a. [Fr. fugitif; L. fugitivus.) 1. Volatile; apt 
to lice awa Miri Se dP the sha 9. Not tena- 
ble; not to be held or detained ; readily escaping. 3. Un- 
stable; unsteady; fleeting; not fixed or durable. 4. Flee- 
inr; running from danger or pursuit 5. Flecing from 
duty ; eloping; cecaping. 6. Wandcring ; vagabond.—7. 
In literature, fugitive compositions are such as are short 
and occaeional, written in haste or at intervals, and con- 
sidered to be fiecting and temporary. 

FÜ'GI-TTVE, n. 1. One who fices from his station or duty ; 
a deserter; one who fices from danger. 2. One who has 
fled or descrted, and taken rcfuge under anothcr power, 
or one who has fled from punishment, 3. Ono hard to be 
caught or detained. 

FUÜCOI-TIYVE-LY, ado. Ina fugitive manner. 

FYGI-TIVE-NESS, n. 1. Volatility; fugacity; an aptness to 
fly away. 2. Instability; unsteadiness. 

FÜGLE-MAN, n. (Gcr. flygelmann, file leader.) One 

FLCGEL-MAN, § who stands in front of a line of soldiers 
when under drill, and whose movements, in the manual 
exercise, they are all PEU ran ge 4 to follow. 

FUGUE (fig), n. (Fr. fugue; L., Sp., It. fuga.) In music, a 
composition in which the different parts follow each oth- 
er, each repeating the subject at a certain interval above 
or below the preceding part.— Brande. 

FÜ'GUIST (fü'gist), n. A musician who composes fugues, 
or performs them extemporaneously.— Busby. 

t FUL'CI-BLE, a. (L. fulcibilis.) Which may be propped up. 

FUL'CI-MENT, n. [L. fulcimentum.] A prop; a fulcrum; 
that on which a balance or lever rests. (Litle used. 

FUL'CRATE, a. [L. fulcrum.) 1. In botany, a fulcrate stem 
is one whose branches descend to the earth. 2. Furnished 
with fulcrums. 


or eu 
tain 


to car 
FUL-FILLED' (fyl-Sld), pp. Accomplished ; performed ; 
XE executed. 
FUL-FILL'ER, x. One who fulfills or accomplishes. 
FUL-FILLTNG, ppr. Accomplishing ; performing ; com- 


FUL-FI L'MENT, 22. 1. Accomplishment; completion. 

FUL-FILLING, § 2. Execution; performance. 
L'FRAUGHT (-frawt), a. Full-stored. See FULL-FRAUGHT. 

ira n. [L. fulgens.) Brightness; splendor; glit- 

; c A 

FUL'GENT, a. 8 ; dazz ; exquisitely bright. 

FUL'QENT-LY, adv. Ina fitter, Eu eus TOES 

t FUL'GID, a. [L. fulgidus.) Shining; dazzling. 

t FUL-GIDT-TY, n. Splendor; dazzling glitter.— Dict. 

FUL'GOR, a. [L.] Splendor; dazzling brightness.— More. 


Little used. 
t '’'GU- »@ L taing. 
t FUL’GU-RATE, e. i. To flash as lightning.—Chambers. 
FUL-GU-RATION, n. [L. fulguratio.) 1. Lightning; the 
act of lightning; [unusual] 2. The sudden brightening 
of a fused globule of gold or silver when the last film of 
the oxyd of lead or copper leaves its surface.— Brande. 
FUL'GU- A [L. feres] A tube of vitrified sand, 
supposed to be formed by a stroke of lightning on a sandy 
Uti (I purer) | 
t -RY, n. [L. .] Lightning.— Cockeram. 
FUL'HAM, n. A cant word for false dics — Shak. 
FU-LIG-I-NOST-TY, n. (L. fuligo.) Sootiness; matter de- 
posited by smoke.— Kirwan, Geol. 


FU-LIOT-NOUS, a. (L. fuligineus.) 1. Pertaining to soot; ' 


sooty; dark; dusky. 2 Pertaining to smoke; resem- 
bling smoke ; dusky. SE 


FU-L161.NOU&-LY, adv. In a smoky or sooty state. 
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FÜLLMART. Sæ fouMART. 
FULL, a. [Sax., Sw. full] 1. Replete; having within ita 
mits all that it can contain. 2 Abounding with ; having 
a large quantity or abundance, 3. Supplicd ; not vacant 
as n thronc.— Blackstone. 4. Plump; fat. 5. Saturated; 
satcd. 6. Crowded, with regard to thc imagination or 
memory; as, to be Vig of & subject. 7. Large; entire ; 
not partial ; that fills, as a meal. 8. Complete; cntire; 
not defcctive or partial. 9. Complete ; entire ; without 
abatcment. 10. Containing the wholo matter ; expressing 
tho whole; as, a full account. 11. Strong; not faint or 
attcnuatcd; loud ; clear; distinct, as a voice. 1%. Mature; 
perfect. 13. Entire; complete; dcnoting thc complction 
of a sentence, as a stop. 14. Spread to view in all dimen- 
sions; as, drawn with a full face—Addison. 15. Exhib. 
iting the whole disk or surface illuminated. 16. Abundant, 
plenteous ; sufficient, 17. Adequate ; equal, as pay for 
work. 18. Well fed. 19. Well supplied or furnished; 
abounding. 20. Copious; ample; as, to be full on e 


topic. 

FULL, n. 1. Complete measure; utmost extent. 2. The 
highcst state or degree, as of the tide. 3. The whole ; the 
total; in the phrase, at full. 4. The state of satiety.—The 
full of the moon is the time when it presents to the spec- 
tator its whole face illuminated. 

FULL, adv. 1. Quite; to the same degree; without abate. 
ment or diminution. 2. With the whole effect. 3. Ex- 
actly. 4. Directly.— Full is prefixed to other words, 
chiefly participles, to express utmost extent or degree. 

FULL, e. t. (Sax. fullian; L. fullo.) To thicken cloth in a 
mill; to make compact; or to scour, cleansc, and thicken 
in a mill. 

FULL'-A'CORNED, a. Fed to the full with acorns. 

FULL'-BLOOMED' a. Having perfect bloom.—Crashaw 

LL-BLOWN’, a. 1. Fully expanded, as a blossom. 2 
ly distended with wind.— Dryden. 

FULL'-BOT'TOM, n. A wig with a large bottom. 

FÜLL-BOT'TOMED, a. Having a large bottom, as a wig 

FULL'-BUTT' adv. Meeting directly and with violence.-- 
L'Estrange. [Vulgar.) 

FULL'-CHARÓ ED! a. Charged to fullness.—SAak. 

FULL ERAMN ED. a. Crammed to fullness.— Marston. 


F 
cer. 
VEL EARED, a. Having the ears or heads full of 


FULL'-EYED' (idc, a. Having large, prominent eyes. 


LL'-FACED' (-faste), a. Having a broad face. 
FULL'-FED', a. Fed to fullness; plump with fat. 
F aving full flesh; corpua- 


LL'-FLESHED' (-flesht), a. 
Lamb 


FULL'-FORMED' a. Having full form.—Coleridge. 

F JLL'-FRAUGHT' (-frawt),a. Laden or stored to fullness. 

FÜLL'-GORÓ6 ED', a. Over-fed. [A term in hawking.) 

FULL'-GROWN'a. Grown to full size.—Milton. 

FIJLL’--HEARTED, a Full of courage or confidence. 

FULL-HOT a. 1. Heated to the utmoet.—Shkak. 2 Quite 
as hot as it ought to be. 

FULL'-LA'DEN.a. Laden to the full 

FULL'-MANNED', a. Completely furnished with men. 

FULL-MOUTHED!; a. Having a full, strong voice. 

FULL'-ORBED! a. Having the orb complete or fully Mu- 
minated, as the moon ; like the full moon. 

FULL'-SPREAD' a. Extended to the utmnost.—Dryden. 

LL'-STÓM'ACH ED (-stum'akt), a. Having the stomach 

crammed. 

FULL-STUFFED’ (stuft), a. Filled to the utmost extent. 

FULL'-SUMM ED', a. Complete in all its parts. 

FULL'-WINGED', a, 1. Ha complete wings, or large, 
strong wings. 2. Ready for flight; eager. 

FULL’AGE, n. Money paid for g cloth. 

FUL‘LAM, n. An old cant word for false dice, named from 
Fulham, where they were made.—Smart. 

FULLED, pp. or a. Cleansed; thickened; made dense and 
firm in a mill. 

FULL'ER, x. One whose occupation is to full cloth. 

FULL‘ER'S-£ARTH (-crth), 2. A soft, friable clay, which 
absorbs grease, and is much used in fulling cloth. 

FULL'ER'$-THISTLE (-]), dn. Teasel, a plant of the ge- 


FULL'/ER'8-W EED, $ nusdipsacus. The burrs are 
used in dressing cloth. 
FULL'ER-Y, 2. e place or the works where the fulling 


of cloth is carried on. 
FULL'ING, ppr. Thickening cloth in a mill; making com- 


: t. 
! FÜLLTNG, n. The art or practice of thickening cloth, and 
! making it compact and firm, in a mill 
FULLING-MILL, n. A mill for fulling cloth. 
FULLNESS, n. 1. The state of being filled, so as to lnava 
no part vacant. 2. The state of abounding or being in 
nt plenty; abundance; copiousness ; plenitude. 3. 
omplctcness ; the state of a thing in which nothing is 
wanted; perfection. 4. Repletion; satiety, as from in 
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FUM 


temperance. 5. letion of vesecls, as of blood. 6. 
Plenty ; wealth; affluence. 7. Struggling perturbation ; 
swelling, as of the soul. 8. Largencss; extent. 9. Loud- 
ness; force of sound, such as fills the ear. 
FULL'Y, ado. 1. Without lack or defect; in a manncr to 
ve satisfaction ; to the extent desired ; as, fully paid. 2. 
Vithout abatement; with completeness ; as, fully accom- 
plished.— Fully committed, in law, committed to prison for 
trial, in distinction from being previously dctaincd for ex- 
amination.—Syn. Completely; entirely; maturely ; plen- 
tifully ; abundantly ; plenteously ; coploudly ; argely ; 
amply; sufficiently ; clearly ; distinctly ; perfcetly. 
FUL'MAR, n. 1. A sea-fowl of the petrel kind, very abund- 


ant in the polar regions, and feeding on dead whales,. 


seals, and other offal 2 The foulemart or fulimart. See 
FoUMART. 


FUL'MINANT, a. (Fr.; L. fulminans.] Thundering. 
FUL'MI.NATE, v. i (L. fulmino.] 1. To thunder. 2. To 
make a loud, sudden noise, or a sudden, sharp crack ; to 


dctonate. 3. To issue forth ecclesiastical censures, as if 


with the force of a thunderbolt. 

FUL'MI-NATE, v... 1. To utter or send out, as a denuncia- 
tion or censure. 2. To cause to explode. 

FUL'MI-NATE, n. A compound of fulminie aeid with a 
base. These compounds explode by percussion, friction, 
or heat.—Fulminate of mercury, often called fulminating 
mercury, is much used in percussion caps. 

FUL'MI-Nà-TING, ppr. or a. 1. Thundering ; crackling ; 
exploding; detonating. 2. Hurling menaces or censures.— 
Fulminating powder, an explosive compound of nitre, 
carbonate of , and sulphur. See FULMINATE, n. 

FUL-MI-NA'TIÓN, n. 1. A thundering. 2. Denunciation of 
eensure or threats, as by papal authority; anathema or 
excommunieation. 3. The explosion of certain chemical 
preparations ; detonation. 

FUL'MI-NA-TO-RY. a. Thundering; striking terror. 

FUL'MINE, v. i To thunder.— n. 

FUL'MINE, v. t. To shoot; to dart like lightning. , 

FUL-MINTE, a. Fulminic acid, in chemistry, is an explosive 
acid composed of cyanogen and oxygen. See FULMI- 


NATE, n. 

FUL'SÓME, a. (Sax. ful, foul, or full.) Rank; gross; dis- 
gusting; nauseous. Formerly applied to things physically 
rank or nauseous; as, a fulsome smell; and, hence, to 
things lustful or obscene ; as, fulsome ewes; a fulsome ep- 
igram.—In present usage, the term is applied to what dis- 
gusts by c m Or grossness; as, a fulsome panegyric ; a 


ce. 

L'SÓME-LY, adv. Rankly; nauseously; grossly. 
FUL'SOME-NESS, n. Nauseousness ; offensive grossness, 
FUL'VID. See FULVOUS. 

FUL'VOUS, a. [L. fulvus.) Tawny; dull yellow, with a 
mixture of gray and brown. 


play 

FUMBLE, v. t. Jio manage awkwardly; to erowd or tum- 
ble together.—SAak. 

FUM'BLER, x. One who gropes or manages awkwardly. 

FUM'BLING, ppr. or a. Groping; managing awkwardly. 

FUM' BLING-L Y, ade. In an awkward manner. 

FUME, n. [L. fumus.] 1. Smoke; vapor from combustion, 
as from burning wood or tobacco. 2, Vapor; volatile 
matter ascending in a dense body. 3. Exhalation from 
the stomach, as of liquor. 4. Rage; heat, as of passion. 
5. Any thing unsubstantial or fleeting. — Shak. 6. Idle 
conceit; vain im ation.— Bacon. 

FÜME, v. £ (L. fumo; Fr. fumer.) 1. To smoke; to throw 
off vapor, as in combustion. 2. To yield vapor or visible 
exhalations. 3. To pass off in vapors.-—Cheyme, 4. To be 
in a rage; to be hot with anger. 

FÜME, v.t. 1. To smoke; to dry in smoke. 2. To per- 
fume. 3. To disperse or drive away in vapors. 

FÜMED, pp. Smoked; dried in smoke. 

FÜMELESS, a. Free from fumes. 

FÜ'MET, n. The dung of deer.—Ben Jonson. 

FU-METTE’, 2. (Fr.] The stench of tainted meat.—Swift. 

FÜ'MID, a. (L. fumidus.] Smoky; vaporous. 

FU-MIDI-TY, n. Smokiness. 

FU-MIFER-OUS, a. Producing smoke. 

FU-MIF'E-6IST, x. (L. fumus and fugo.) He or that which 
drives away smoke or fumes. 

FÜ'MI-GANT, a. Fuming. 

FÜ'MI-GATE, v. t. [L. fumigo.] 1. To smoke; to perfume. 
2. To apply smoke to; to expose to smoke or gas to pu- 

from infection, &c. 
FÜ'MI-GA-TED, pp. Smoked; exposed to smoke. 
FONI-GA-TING, gorse applying smoke to. 


ppr. 
FU-MI-GiTION, 2. [L. fumigatio.] 1. The act of smoking, 
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FUN 
or applying smoke or gas, 


urify from infecu 
2. Vapors; scent raised by fire” j ios 


FÜ'MI-GA-TO-RY, a. Having the quality of cleansing by 
smoke. 


Sh Sep adv. Ina amoky manner. 
FÜM'ING, ppr. or a. Smoking; emitting vapors ; 
FŪM'ING-LY 8 eke raging 


, adv. Angry: in a rage.—/ooker. 
FÜM'ISH, a. Smoky; hot; choleric. [Little used.) 
FÜ'MI-TER, n. AY nt. See Fumirory. 
FÜ'NI-TO-RY, n. plant whose leaves are of a bitter tasta, 
and sometimes used for disorders of the skin. 
Pri be Producing fume ; full of vapor.— Dryden. 
FUN, *. &port; vulgar merriment. [A low word.) 
FU-NANBU-LATE, v. t. To walk on a rope. 
FU-NANMBU-LA-TING, ppr. Walking on u rope. 
FU-NAN’BU-LA-TO-RY, a. Performing like a rope-dancer ; 
narrow, like the walk of a rope-daneer. 
FU-NAN'BU-LIST, n. (L. funis and ambulo.] A rope-walk- 
er or dancer. 
f FU-NAM'BU-LO, mw. (L.funambulus.] A rope-dancer. 
t FU-NAM'BU.LUS, $ 
FUNCTION, n. (L. functio.) 1. In a general sense, the 
doing, executing, or performing of any thing; discharge ; 
rformance. 2. Office or employment, or any duty or 
usiness belonging to a ieular station or character ; 
charge; post; place. 3. Trade; oecupation d res oper.) 
4. The office of any partieular part of anim odie 5. 
Power; faculty, animal or intellectual.—6. Animal or veg- 
etable functions, are the motions, operations, or acts which 
the organs, or system of organs, are fitted by nature to 
perform; the proper action of the mechanism.—7. In 
ics, the function of a variable quantity is any al- 
gebraie expression into whieh that quantity enters. 
FUN€TION-AL, a. Pertainingto functions; performed by 
the functions ; as, a functional irregularity. FUNCTION, 


No. 6. 
FUNG' TION-AL-LY, adv. By means of the functions.— 


Lawrence, 

FUNC€'TION-A-RY, n. One who holds an office or trust. 

FUN€'TUS OF-FFCI-O (-of-fish’e-o). [L.] Having gone 
through with an office or duty ; out of office. 

FUND, s. [Fr. fond.) 1. A stock or capital; a sum of mon- 
ey appropriated as the foundation of some commercial or 
other operation. 2. Money lent to government, consti- 
tuting a national debt; orthe stock of a national debt. 3. 
Money or income destined to the payment of the interest 
of a debt.—4. A sinking fund is a sum of money appro. 
priated to the pene of the public stocks or the pay- 
ment of the public debt. 5. Money whose income is set 
apart for the n ofsome permanent object. 6. A stock 
or capital to afford supplies of any kind. 7. Abundance ; 
ample stock or store. 

FUND, v. t. 1. To provide and appropriate a fund for pay 
ing pe interest of, as a debt. 2. To place money in a 

n 


FUND'-HOLD-ER, n. One who has property in the funds. 

FUN'DA-MENT, n. [L. fundamentum.] 1. The seat; tho 
lower part of the body, or of the intestinum rectum. 2. 
Foundation.— Chaucer ; [not in use.) 

FUN-DA-MENT'AL, a. Pertaining to the foundation or ba- 
sis; serving for the foundation —Fundamental base, that 
part, in musical mederi which sustains the chord ; in 
the natural position of chord, the lowest part. —Srw. 
Primary ; first; leading; original; essential; indispensa- 
ble; necessary; requisite; important. 

FUN-DA-MENT'AL, s. A leading or primary principle, rule, 
law, or article which serves as the ground-work of a sys- 
tem ; an essential. 

FUN-DA-MENTAL-LY, adv. Primarily; originally; essen- 
tially ; at the foundation. 

FUND'ED, pp. or a. Furnished with funds for regular pay- 
ment of the interest of; as, funded debt. 

PME ppr. Providing funds for the payment of the in. 
terest of. . 

FUNDING SYSTEM, n. A scheme of finance or revenue 
for paying annual interest on a publie debt. 

FUNDLESS, a. Destitute of funas. 

FU-NE’BRI-AL, a. (L.funebdris.] Pertaining to funera s. 

1 FU-NE'BRI-OUS, a. [L. funebris.] Funereal 

FONER-AL, n. [It funerale.) 1. Burial; the ceremony ei 
burying a dead body; obsequies. 2. The procession ot 
persons attending the burial ofthe dead. 3. Burial; inter- 
ment.— Denham. 

FÜNER-AL, a. Pertaining to burial; used at the interment 
of the dead. 

t FONER-ATE, v. t. [L. funeratus. To bury.—Cockeram 

t FU-NER-ATION, n. lemnization of a funeral. buria 

FU-NE'RE-AL, a. ' 1. Suiting a funeral; pertaining to 

FÜNERE LY. Ade. a T rh phe ore dismally 
£ -À > . a re ! , ë 

f FU-NEST, a. [L. funestus.) Dolcful; lamentable. 
Phillips. 
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FUR 
FUNGATE, n. [from fungus.) A compound of fungic acid 


and a base.— Cure. 

t FUNGE, n. (L. fungus] A blockhead ; a fool.— Burton. 

FUN'ÓI-A, m. A genus of corals, much like a mushroom in 
their form.— Mantell. 

FUNGI, a. Pertaining to or obtained from mushrooms. 

FUNGIFORM, e. In mineralogy, having a termination sim- 
Mar to the head of a fungus. : , 

FUNGIN, n. The flcshy part of mushrooms, purified by di- 
gvetion in hot water.—Arande. 

FUN @ITE, a. A kind of foesi) coral. , 

FUN-00V'OR-OUS, a. [L. fungus and voro.) Feeding on 
mushrooms.— Kirby. 

FUN^GOID, a. Having the appearance of a mushroom. 

FUN GOST-TY, ^. Soft excrescence. 

FUN°GOUS, a. [Se Fexovs.] 1. Like fungus or a mush- 
room: excrescent; spongy; soft. 2. Growing suddenly, 
but not substantial or durable. 

FUN*GUS, a. ; pl. Fe N'at or FUN"GUS-ES. (L.] 1. In Botany, 
a term denoting a large natural order of plants, compre- 
bending mushrooms, toadstools, the microscopic plants 
which hun mold, mildew, &c. This name has also been 
given to excrescences on plants. 2. A spongy excrescence 
in animal bodies, as proud flesh formed in wounds. — 

FC'NI-€LE, n. (L. funiculus.] A small cord; a small lig- 
ature; a fibre.—Johnson. 

FU.NI€E-LAR, a. Consisting of a small cord or fibre. 

FUNK, n. An offensive smell. (Vulgar.] i 

TFEFUNK, o.t. To envelop tin an offensive sinell.—King. 

t FUNK, v. & To stink ugh fear. (Valgar.} 

FUNNEL, n. M fynel] 1. A passage or avenue for a fluid 
or owing substance, particularly, the shaft or hollow chan- 
nel of a chimney through which smoke ascends. 2. A 
vessel for conveying fluids into close vessels; a kind of in- 
verted hollow cone with a pipe; a tunnel. 

FUNNEL-FORM, a Having the form of a funnel or 

FUNNEL-SHAPED, $ inverted hollow cone. 

FUNNY, a. (from fun.) Droll; comical. 

FUNNY, n. A light boat. 

FUR, w. (Fr. fourrure] 1. The short, fine, soft hair of 
certain animals, growing thick on the skin, and distin- 
guished from the hair, which is longer and courser. 2. 
The skins of certain wild animals with the fur; peltry. 
3. Strips of skin with fur, used on garments for lining or 
for ornament. 4. Hair in general; [a loose use] Š Á 
coat of morbid matter collected on the tongue in persons 
affected with fever. 6. A coating on the interior of tea- 
kettles, &c., deposited by hard water. 

FUR, a Pe ng to or made of fur. 

FUR, v. t. 1. To line, face, or cover with fur. 2. To cover 
with morbid matter, as the tongue.—3J. In architecture, to 
nail small strips of board on joists, rafters, &c., in order 
to make a level surface for lathing, boarding, &c.—Ghseilt. 

t FUR, adv. (commonly written far.) At a distance.—Sid- 


ney. 

FUR'-WROUGHT (furrawt), a. Made of fur.—Gay. 

FU-RA'CIOUS (fu.rá-shus), a. (L. furar.) Given to theft; 
inclined to steal; thievish. (Little used.) 

FU-RACT-TY, ^. 'Thievishness. aid used.) 

FUR'BE-LOW, n. (Fr. It, Sp. fal ] A piece of stuff 
plaited and puckered on a gown or petticoat; a flounce; 
the plaited border of a petticoat or gown. 

FUR'BE-LOW, v. t. To put a furbelow on; to furnish with 
an ornamental appendage of dress. 

FUR'BE-LOW ED, pp. Furnished with a furbelow. 

FUR'BE-LOW-ING, ppr. Adorning with a furbelow. 

FUR'BISH, v. t. (It. forbire; Fr. fourbir.) “To rub or scour 
to brightness; to polish; to burnieh. 

FUR'BISH-A-BLE, a. That may be polished.—Sherwood. 

FUR'BISH ED (furhisht), pp. Scoured to brightness; pol- 
ished ; burnished. 

FUR'BISH-ER, x. One who polishes or makes bright by 
rubbing; one who cleans. 

FUR' BISH-ING, ppr. Rubbing to brightness; ishing. 

FUR'€ATE, Qa. (L. furca] Forked; branching like the 

FUR’€A-TED, § prongs of a fork.—Lee, Botany. 

FUR.€A'TION, n. A forking; a branching like the tines of 
a fork.— Brown. 
FURDLE, v. t. (Fr. fardeau.) To draw up into a bundle. 


— Brown. 

FUR'FUR, n. Lk Dandruff; scurf ; scales like bran. 

EURE REE a S, a. (L. furfuraceus.) Scaly; branny; 
scurfy ; like : 


FORI-OUS, a. (L. furiosus.) 1. Rushing with impetuosity ; 
moving with violence. 2. Transported with passion. 3. 
Filled with phreney ; rendered outrageous by insanity.— 
Syn. Impetuous ; vehement; boisterous; raging; fierce; 
violent ; turbulent; tumultuous; angry; mad; frantic ; 
vhrenctic ; phrensied. 

FÜR'OUS-LY, ado. With impetuous motion or agitation ; 
violently ; vehemently. 


FORI-OUS-NESS, a. 1. Impetuoua motion or rushing; vi- | 


olent agitation. 2 Madncss; phrensy; rage. 
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FURL, v. t. (Fr. ferler.] To draw up; to wrap or roll a sat, 
close a the yard, stay, or mast, and fasten it by a gasket 
or cord. 

FURLED. pp. ora. Wrapped and fastened to a yard, &c. 

FURL'ING, ppr. Wrapping or rolling and fastening to s 


A ry &c. 

FUR'LONG, n. (Sax. furlang.] A measure of length; the 
eighth part of a mile; forty rods, poles, or perches. 

FUR’LOUGH (furlo), n. [D. verlof.) 1. Leave of absence 
[a word used only tn military affatrs.] 

FUR'LOUGH, v. t. To furnish with a furlough; to grant 
leave of absence to an officer or soldier, 

FUR'LOUGHED, pp. Having a furlough. 

FUR'MEN-TY. See FRUMENTY. 

FURNACE, n. (Fr. fournaise, fourneau.) 1. A place where 
a vehement fire and heat may be made and maintained 
for melting ores, metals, &c. 2. A smaller apparatus is 
which fuel is burned for sequat d purposes.—J. In Scrip 
ture, a place of cruel bondage and aflliction.—Deut, iv. 4 
Grievous afflictions by which men are tried.— Ezek., xxiii 
5. A place of temporal torment.—Dan., iii. 6. Hell; the 

lace of endless torment.— Matt. xiii. 

FURNACE, v. t. To throw out sparks as a furnace. 

t FURNI-MENT, *. (Fr.fourniment] Furniture.—Spenser 

FURNISH, v. t. (Fr. fournir.) 1. To provide or supply with 
any thing wanted or noce 2. To supply ; to store 
as with knowledge. 3. To fit up; to supply with the 
proper goods, vessels, or ornamental appendages. 4. Tr 
eq d to fit for an expedition ; to supply. 

t FUR'NISH, n. A specimen; a sample.—Greene. 

FURNISHED (fur'nisht), pp. or a. Supplied; garnishe&, 
fitted with necessaries. 

FUR'NISH-ER, n. One who supplies or fits out. 

FUR'NISH-ING, ppr. Supplying; fitting; garnishing. 

FURNISH-MENT, x. A supply.—Cotgrave. 

FUR'NI-TURE, n. (Fr. fournuure.] 1. Goods, vessels, uten 
sils, and cther appendages necessary or convenient for 
housekeeping; chattels; movables; etfects. 2. The nec 
essary appendages in various employments or arts; as 
the furniture of a printing-press, &c. 3. Appendages, 
that which is added for use or ornament. 4. Equipo 
ornaments ; decorations.—5. In music, an organ with mixe¢ 
notes; mixture. 

FOROR, n. (L.] Fury; rage. 

FURRED, pp. or a. Lined or ornamented with fur; thick, 
ened by the addition of strips of board; covered «tth fur 

FURRI-ER, n. A dealer in furs. 

FURRI-ER-Y, n. Fursin general.— Tooke. 

FUR RING, ppr. Tumas: or ornamenting with fur; nailing 
on thin strips of board to prepare for lathing, &c. 

FURRING, n. The nailing of thin strips of board in order 
to level & surface for lathing, boarding, &c.; the strips 
thus nailed on. 

FURROW, n. (Sax. fur, or furh.] 1. A trench in the earth 
made by a plow. 2. A long, narrow trench or channel in 
wood or metal; a groove. 3. A hollow made by wrinkles 
in the face. 

FURROW, v.t. (Sax. fyrian.] 1. To cuta furrow; to make 
furrows in; to plow. 2. To make long, narrow channels 
or ves in. 3 To cut; to make channels in; to plow 
4. To make hollows in by wrinkles; to wrinkle. 

FURROW-FACED (-fiste), a. Having a wrinkled face. 

FUR'ROW-WEED, n. A weed growing on plowed land. 

FURROW ED (fur'róde), pp. or a, Marked with furrows. 

FURROW-ING, = Marking with furrows. 

FURRY, a. 1. Covered with fur; dressed in fur. 2. Con 
sisting of fur or skins. 

FUR"FHER, a. (Sax. further, comparative of forth.) 1. More 
or most distant. 2. Additional. 

FUR"FHER, adv. Toa greater distance. 

FUR"FHER, v.t. (Sax. fyrthrian.] To help forward; to 
promote ; to advance onward; to forward; hence, to help 
or assist. 

FUR"ZHER-ANCE, n. A helping forward; promotion ; ad- 
vancement. 

FURTHERED, pp. Promoted; advanced. 

FUR"FHER-ER, n. One who helps to advance; a promoter. 

FUR'THER.-ING, ppr. Promoting; advancing. 

FUR‘FHER-NORE, adv. Moreover; besides ; in addition te 
what has been said. 

FUR"FHER-MOST, a Most remote. 

FUR"FHEST, a. Most distant either in time or place. 

FUR‘FHEST, adv. At the greatest distance. 

FURTIVE, a. (L. furtivus; Fr. furtif.] Stolen; obtained 
by theft.— I 

FUR TIVELY, adv. Ina furtive manner; by stealth. 

FORUN-€LE (runkJ) ^. (L. furunculus.] A superficial, 
inflammatory tumor, deep red, hard, circumscribed, acute 
ly tender to the touch, suppurating with a central core, 
commonly called a boil. 

FÜ'RY, n. furor, furia.) 1. A violent rushing ; impetu- 
ous motion. 2. e; a storm of anger; madness; tur- 
bulence; fiercencss; phrensy. 3. Enthusiasm; heat of 
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the mind. —4. In mythology, a deity, a goddess of ven- 
ance ; hence, a stormy, turbulent, violent woman. 

FORY-LIKE, a. Raging; furious; violent.— TÀomson. 

FURZE, n. (Sax. fyrs.] Gorse; whin; a thorny evergreen 
shrub of Great Britain, having beautiful yellow flowers. 

FURZY, a. Overgrown with furze ; full of gorse. 

FÜ'SA-ROLE, n. [It] In architecture, a molding generally 
placed under the echinus or quarter-round of columne in 
the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders. 

FUS-€A' TION, n. A darkening; obscurity. 

FUS'CITE, n. A grayish or greenish-black mineral. 

FUS'OOUS, a. [L. fuscus] Brown; of a dark color. 

FOE (fuze), v. t. (L. fundo, fusum.) To melt; to liquefy 
by heat; to render fluid; to dissolve. —— 

FUSE, v. i. To be melted; to be reduced from a solid to a 
fluid state by heat. 

FÜSE (füze), n. A tube filled with combustible matter, used 
in blasting, or discharging a shell. 

FÜSED (zd), pp. ora. Melted; liquefied. 

FU-SEF', n. (Fr. fusée, fuseau.) The cone or conical part of 
a watch or clock, round which is wound the chain or cord. 

FU-SEE’, n. (Fr. 1. A small, neat musket or firelock. But 
we now use fusil.—2. Fusee or fuse, à small pipe filled 
with combustible matter, by which fire is communicated 
slowly to the powder in a bomb or a hole drilled for blast- 
ing rocks, &c. 3. The track of a buck. 

* FU.SI-BILT.TY, x. The quality of being fusible, or of 
being convertible from a solid to a fluid state by heat. 

* FÜ'SI-BLE, a. (Fr.] That may be melted or liquefied.— 
Fusible metal, an alloy of bismuth, lead, and tin, which 
melts at the heat of boiling water.—Ure. 

FÜ'SI-FORM, a. (L. fusus, a spindle, and form.) Shaped 
like a spindle : thick, tapering to each end.— Lindley. 

FOSIL, a. (Fr. fusile; L. fusilis.] 1. Capable of being melt- 
ed or rendered fluid by heat. 2. Running; flowing, as a 


liquid. 

* OIL, n. ra 1. A light musket or firelock. 2. A 
bearing, in heraldry, of a rhomboidal figure, named from 
ita shape, which resembles that of a spindle. 

FU-SIL-EER’, n. Properly, a soldier armed with a fusil; 
but in modern times, a soldier armed like others of-the in- 
fantry, and distinguished by wearing a cap nearly like 
that of a grenadier. 

FOS'ING, ppr. or a. Melting... 

FUSION, n. (L. Ate) 1. The act or operation of melting 
or rendering fluid by heat, without the aid of a solvent. 
2 The state of being melted or dissolved by heat; a state 
of fluidity or flowing in consequence of beat.— Watery 
sion, the fusion of a salt in its own water of crystallizanon 
b Ne epa: to a moderate heat. 

FOSO a. Handsome ; nest; notable; tidy.—Grose. 

FUSS, x. A tumult; a bustle. (4 colloquial word.) 

FUS'SOOK, n. A large, gross woman.—Grose. 

FUS'SLE. See FUzzLE. 

FUSS'Y, a. Making a fuss. [Colloguíal.) 

FUST, w. (Fr. fit) The shaft of a column, or trunk of a 
pilaster.—Gwitle. 

FUST, n. [rre A strong, musty smell. 

FUST, v. & To become moldy; to smell il. —SAak. 

FUST'ED, a. Moldy ; ill-smelling. 

FUS' TET, n. (Fr.; Sp. Port. fusete] The wood of the 
Venice sumack, a shrub of southern Europe, affording a 
brilliant though fugitive P gps dye. 

FUSTIAN (fust'yan), n. Ur Sutaine.) 1. A kind of coarse, 
thick twilled cotton cloth. Besides the common sort, 
called pillow, it embraces corduroy, velveteen, &c. 2. An 
inflated style of writing; a swelling style; bombast. 

FUSTIAN, a. 1. Made of fustian.—2. In style, swelling above 
the dignity of the thoughts or subject; too pompous; ri- 
diculously tumid ; bombastic. 

FUST'IAN-IST, n. One who writes bombast. 

FUSTIE€, n. (Sp. fuste) The wood of the morus tinctoria, 
a tree growing in the West Indies; a West Indian tree, 
affording a dingy yellow dye. The young fustic of the 
ae dyers is fuste. 

FUS-TI-GA'TION, ^. (L. fustigatio] Among the ancient 

ns, a punishment by beating with a stick or club. 

FUST-I-LARI-AN, n. A low, fusty fellow; a scoundrel. 


FUSTLLUGS a. A gross, fat, unwieldy person.—Junius, 
FUSTI-NESS, n. A fusty state or quality; an ill smell 


frorh moldiness, or moldiness itself. 

FUSTY, a. Moldy; ill-smelling; rank ; rancid.—Skak. 

FOSURE (-zhur), n. A amelting. See Fuse. 

FUTILE, a. (Fr.; L. futilis.) 1. Talkative; loquacious ; 
naing: [ose] 2. no weight or importance ; answer- 
ing no valuable purpose. 3. Of no effect.—Syn. Trifling; 
trivial; frivolous; unimportant; useless; worthless. 

FÜTILE-LY, adv. In a futile manner. 

FU-TILT.TY, ^. 1. Talkativeness; loquaciousness; loqua- 
city; [obs.] 2. Trifingness; unimportance ; want of 
weight or effect. 3. The quay of producing no valuable 
effect, or of coming to nothing. 
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t FÜTIL.OUS, a. Worthless; trifing —Jfowel. 

FUTTO€K, n. (qu. foot-hook, or corrupted from Sout-loce.1 
In a ship, the futtocks are tho middle timbers, between 
the floor and the upper timbers. 

FUTURE (fatyur), a. (L. futurus; Fr.futur.] 1. That isto 
be or come hereafter.—2. The future tense, in grammar, 
is the modification of a verb which expresses a future act 
or event. 

FUTURE, n. Time to come; a timc subsequent to tho 


present. 

| FOTURE-LY, adv. In time to come.—Raleigh. 

FU-TE-RY"TION (fügyu.rish'un), s. The state of being to 
come or exist hereafter.— South. 

FU-TURI-TY, n. 1. Future time; time to come. 2. Event 
to come. 3. The atate of being yet to come. 

FÜZE, n. A tube filled with combustibile matter, used in 
blasting, or in discharging a shell. Same as fuse. 

FUZZ, v.t. To make drunk. [A low word.) See FuzzLr. 

FUZZ, v.i. To fly off in minute particles. 

FUZZ, n. Fine, light particles; loose, volatile matter. 

FUZZ'-BALL, n. 1. A kind of fungus, which, when pressed, 
bursts and scatters a fine dust. 2. A puff. 

FUZ'ZLE, v.t. To intoxicate.— Burton. 

FUZ'ZLED, pp. Intoxicated. 

FUZZY,a. Light and spongy. [Craven dialect. Written, 
also fozy by Brockett. 

FY, eram. A word which expresses blame, dislike, disap- 
prooation, abhorrence, or contempt. 


G. 


the seventh letter, and the fifth articulation of the En- 
9 glish alphabet, is derived to us, through the Latin and 
Greek, from the Assyrian languages. It has two sounds, 
one hard or close, as in gave; the other soft, like j or dzh, 
as in gem. It retains its hard sound in all cases before a, 
o, and u; but before e, i, and y its sound is hard or soft, 
as custom has dictated, and its different sounds are not 
reducible to rules. It is silent in some words; aa, benign, 
condign. 
As a numeral, G was anciently used to denote 400, and, with 


a dash over it, G, 40,000.—In music, it is the mark of the 
treble cliff; and, from its being placed at the head, or 
marking the first sound in Guido's scale, the whole scale 
took the name gamut, from the Greek name of the letter. 

GA, in Gothic, is a prefix, answering to ge in Saxon and oth- 
er Teutonic languages. 

GAB, x. (Scot. gab.) The mouth; as in the phrase, the gift 
of the gab, that is, loquaciousness. (A tulgar phrase. 

GAB, v. í. (Sax. gabban.] 1. To talk idly; to prate.— 
cer. 9. To lie; to impose upon. 

GAB-AR-DYNE’, n. [Sp. gabardina.] A coarse frock or loose 
Hu garment; a mean dress.—Shak. 

GAB'BLE, v. i. (J). gabberen.] 1. To prate; to talk fast, or 
to talk without meaning. 2. To utter inarticulate sounds 
with rapidity. 

GAB'BLE, 2. 1. Loud or rapid talk without meaning. 2 
Inarticulate sounds rapidly uttered, as of fowls. 

GAB'BLER, w. A rani a noisy talker; one who utters 
inarticulate sounds. 

GAB'BLING, ppr. Prating; chattering; uttering unmean- 
ing or inarticulate sounds. 

GAB'BLING, n. The making of a confused noise; rapid, 
indistinct utterance.—Spectator. 

GABBRO, n. In mineralogy, the name given by the Italians 
to the aggregate of diallage and saussurite. 

GABEL, n. (Fr. gabelle.) A tax, impost, or duty; usually 
an excise.—Addison. 

GA'BEL-ER, n. A collector of the gabel, or of taxes. 

i AEN n. [Fr.] In France, a tax, particularly on salt. 
— Bran 

GA'BI-ON, n. (Fr.; It. gabbione.] In fortification, a large 
basket of wicker-work, of a cylindrical form, filled with 


earth. 

GA-BI-ON-NADE’, x. Obstruction by gabions. 

GABLE (g&dl), n. (W. gavael.) The triangular end of a 
house or other building, from the cornice or eaves to tho 
top. In America, it is usually called the gableend. : 

GA'BLET, n. A small ornamental gable or canopy formed 
over a tabernacle, niche, &c.—Gloss. of Archit. 

GABRI-EL-ITES, n. pl. In ecclesiastical history, a sect of 

Anabaptists, in Pomerania; so called from one Gabriel 
| Scherling. 


M 


atte ds a misrali a viren ror mnephedne.— Ue 
A. A Billy, foolish person. AWBY. M 
GAD, n. (Sax. fad] 1. i sharp-pointed roa preng 
instrument; a goad. Hence, 2. The point of a penr 
arrow head —Skak. 3. A wedge or ingot of steel or iron. 
4. A punch of iron with a wooden handle, perp ere. 
zar the gad, upon the spur or impulse o: niomcn 


"t Obsolete 


GAl 


GAD, e. L (Ir. gad.) 1. To walk about; to rove or ramble 
idly or without any fixed purpose. 2. To ramble in 
growth. —Müton. 

GAD-FLf, w. [2ax. gad and fly.) An insect of the genus 
estrus, which stings cattle; called, also, thc breeze. 

GAD'A-BOUT, = One who runs much abroad, without 
business. [.4 colloquial term.) 

GAIYDER, & A rambler; one who rovcs about idly. 


GAD'DING, ppr. Rambling; roving; walking about. 
GAIYDING-LY, ade. In a rambiing, roving manner.— 
Huloet. 


t GAD'LING, a. Straggling. 

GiDOID, a. orn. A term denoting a family of soft-finned 
fishes, of which the cod-fish is the type.— Brande. 

owe ee 9 i " A rue mineral, containing yttria ; 
named from olin. ° 

GAD^WALL, m. A migratory, aquatic bird, of the duck kind, 
whose ticsh is cxcellent fi , I 

GAET.1€, a. [from Gael, Gaul, Gallia.) An epithet denoting 
what bclonzs to the Gaels, tribes of Celtic origin, inhabit- 
inc the Highlands of Scotland. 

GAELS (erue n. The language of the Highlanders of 


o 

GAFF, n. Afool Se Gorr. 

GAFF, n. (Ir. gaf.) L A light spear used by fishermen. 
9. A sort of boom or yard, extending the upper edge of a 
forc-and-aft sail ' 

GAFFER, x (Sax. gdfere] A word of respect, which 
seems to have degenerated into a term of familiarity or 
contempt; [applied to an aged man or old rustic. Rare.) 

GAFFLE (gaf'ñe), n. [Sax. geafics.] 1. An artificial spur, 
put on cocks when are set to fight. 2. A steel lever 
to bend cross-bows. : 

GAF'TY, a. Doubtful; suspected.—Cheshire. 

GAG, v. t. (W. serian] 1. To stop the mouth by thrusting 
something into the throat, so as to hinder speaking, 2. To 
keck ; to heave with nausea. 

GAG, n. Something thrust into the mouth and throat to 

G Ti "Fr x L A pledge thin 
A n. . gage. Ap or pawn; something 
laid down or rl as a security.—SAhak. 2. Something 
thrown down as a challenge to combat, to be taken up by 
the one who accepts the challenge. 3. A measure, or rule 
of measuring; a standard. [See Gavar.) 4. The number 
of feet which a ship sinks in the water.—5. Among letter- 
founders, a piece of hard wood, variously notched, used 
to adjust the dimensions, slopes, &c., of the various sorts 
of letters. 6. An instrument in joinery, made to strike a 
line parallel to the straight side of a board. 7. The posi- 
tion of one vessel with respect to another. The weather- 
gage denotes a position to the windward, and the leegage 
a position to the leeward.  T'otten.—A sliding-gage, a tool 
used by mathematical instrument makers, for measuring 
and setting off distances.— Rain-gage, an instrument for 
measuring the quantity of water which falls from the 
clouds at a given place. Brande.—Sea-gage, an instrument 
for finding the depth of the sea.— age, an instrument 
for determining the height of the tides.— Wind-gage, an 
instrument for measuring the force of the vind on any 

ven surface. 

GOE, v. t. 1. To pledge; to pawn; to give or deposit as a 
ledge or security for some other act; to wage or wager; 
obs.) 2 To bind by pledge, caution, or security ; to en- 

gage. 3. To measure; to take or ascertain the contenta 
of a Vessel, cask, or ship; written, also, gauge. 

GiGED, pp. Pledged; measured. 

GAGER, n. One who gages or measures the contents. 

GAG'GER, n. One who : 

GAG'GLE, v. £ [D. gaggelen.) To make a noise like a 


se. 

GÁG'GLING, n. The nolse of geese. 

GiG‘ING, ppr. Pledging; measuring the contents. 
GAHNTTÉ s. (from Gan.) A mineral; automolite, which 


see. 
GAILLIRDE' (ghly&rd) n. [Fr] A sprightly Italian 


ance. 
GAILY, ade. tter written .} 1. Splendidly ; with 
or Sosa 2. Joyfu nari? 4 

GAIN, v. t. (Fr. gagner.) 1. To obtain by industry or the 
employment of capital; to gct, as profit or advantage; to 
acquire. 2. To win; to obtain by superiority or success. 
3. To obtain; to acquire; to procure; to receive, as hon- 
or. 4. To obtain an increase of any thing, as time. 5. To 
obtain or receive any thing, good orbad. 6. To draw into 
jeder or party; to win to one's side; to conciliate. 
7. To obtain, as a suitor.— Milton. 8. To reach; to attain 
to; to arrive at.—To gain into, to draw or persuade to 
join in.— To gain over, to draw to another party or inter- 
est; to win over.—T'o gain ground, to advance in an 
undertaking; to prevail; to increase.— To gain the wi: 
in sea language, is to arrive on the windward side of 
another ship. 

GAIN, v. L 1. To have advantage or profit; to grow rich; 
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to advance in interest or happiness 2. To encroach; to 
advance on ; to come forward by degrees: with on. 3. To 
advance nearer ; A gain ground. on M om. 4. 21 M 

ound; to prevail against, or have van š ‘o 
Obtain inñuence with. : e. 

GAIN, x. (Fr. gain.) 1. Something obtaincd, as an advan- 
tage. 2. Unlawful advantage. 3. Overplus in compute- 
tion; any thing opposed to loss.—Syn. Profit; intcrest ; 
lucre; cmolumcnt; benefit. 

GAIN, n. (W. gàn.) In architecture, a beveling shoulder; a 
lapping of timbers, or the cut that is made for receiving a 
timber. 

t GAIN, a. Handy; dextrous. 

GAIN'A-BLE, a. That may be obtained or reached. 

GAIN‘’AGE, n. In old laws, the same as wainage, that is, 
guainage; the horses, oxen, and furniture of the wain, or 
the instruments for carrying on tillage; also, the land it- 
self, or the profit made by cultivation. 

GAINED, pp. Obtained, as profitor advantage; won; drawn 
over to a party ; reached. 

GAIN ER, *. One who gains or obtains profit, interest, or 

vantage. 

GAINF C a. 1, Producing profit or advantage ; profita- 
ble; advantageous; advancing interest or happiness. 2. 
Lucrative; productive of money; adding to the wealth or 
estate. 

GiINFYL-LY, adv. With increase of wealth; profitably, 
advantageously. 

GAIN'FUL-NESS, n. Profit; advan 

TORS ING. n. A misgiving; a giving against or away. 


GAINING, Obtaining by industry or activity; reach- 


Githingn n. pl. Acquisitions made by labor or success- 
ful enterprise. 


GAIN'LESS, a. Not producing gain; unprofitable; not 
bringin Siya saa supaq h 

GLINEESS NESS, n. Unprofitableness; want of advan 
tage.— Decay of Piety. 

t GAINTLY, adv. Handily; readily; dextrously. 


* GAIN-SAY’ or GAIN'SAY, v. t. (Sax. gean, or ongean, and 
say.) To contradict; to oppose in words; to deny or de- 
clare untrue what another says ; to controvert; to dispute. 

* GAIN-SAY ED’, pp. Contradicted ; denied. 

GAIN-SAY'ER, n. One who contradicts or denies what is 
alleged; an o er.— Tit. i. 

* GAIN-SAY'ING, ppr. or a. Contradicting; denying; ow- 


osin 
G IN-SAYING, *. Contradiction; opposition. 
'GAINST (genst). See AGAINST. 
t GAIN'STAND, v. t. (Sax. gean and stand.) To withstand 
to oppose ; to resist.— Si. : 
t GAIN’STRIVE, v.i. To make resistance. 
t GAIN'STRIVE, v. t. To withstand. 
GARISH a. r Aliro Rv. 1. Gaudy ; showy AN fine 
affec ; tawdry. xtravagantly gay ; ty. 
GAIRTSH-LY, adv. Gaudily; in a showy CA e EUR 
GAIRTSH-NESS, m. 1. Gaudiness; finery; ostentatious 
show. 2. Flighty or extravagant joy or ostentation. 
GilIT, ^. 1. A going; a walk; a march; a way.—Shak. 2 
| Manner of w or stepping. 
‘ GAIT'ED, a. In compounds, ha pa parien ar gait. 
| GATTER, n. 1. A covering of cloth for the leg. 2. A kind 
| of ai consisting chiefly of cloth, and covering the 
ankles. 
| GAITER, v. £ To dress with gaiters. 
GA'LA, 2. (Sp. gala.) A gala day is a day of pomp, show 
or festivity, when persons appear in their best a 
GA-LA R. A vegetable substance obtained the 
TA of the cow-trec of South America. 
GAL-A€-TON'E-TER, n. (Gr. yaAaxros, from yada and ye 
rpov.) An instrument for ascertaining the quality of milk - 
a lactometer.— Ure. 
GAL-A€-TOPH'A-0IST, n. (Gr. yaÀaxroç, milk, and fayo, 
to eat] One who subsists on milk. 
GAL-A€-TOPH'A-GOUS, a. Feeding on milk. 
GAL-A€-TOPH'OR-OUS, a. Producing milk. 
GA-LA€-TO-POI.ET'I6, a. or n. (Gr. yada and wodce. A 
term applied to substances which increase the flow of 
milk, 
1 GA-LAÓGE', x. (Sp. galocha. See GaLOCHE.) A wooden 
shoe.— Spenser. 
GA-LAN"GA, n. The ific name of the galan 
GA-LAN"GAL, n. An Asiatic plant, whose roots have an ar- 
omatic emell, and a hot, spicy taste. 
GAL'ANT-INE, n. A dish of veal, chickens, or other white 
meat, freed from bones, tied up, boiled, and served cold. 


Smart. 
GA-LATIANS, n. pl. Inhabitants of Galatia. 
* GAL'AX-Y, x. (Gr. yaAatias.] 1. The milky way; that 
long, white, luminous track, which seems to encompass 
| the heavens like a girdle. 2. An assemblage of splendid 
persons or things.— Bp, Hall. 


* See Synopsis. 1, Ë, Í, &c., long — X, E. 1, &c., short.—F AR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ,—MARINE, BIRD;—MOVE. BOOK, 
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GAL'BA-NUM, ? n. The inspissated juice of an umbellifer- 

GALBAN, $ ous plant used in medicine. It has a dis- 
agreeable odor, and a sharp, bitter taste. 

GALE, n. (Dan. gal; Ir. gal.) A current of air; a strong 
wind.—In the lan € of seamen, the word gale, unac- 
companied by an epithet, significs a vehcment wind, a 
storm, or tempest Mar. Dict-—Syn. Breeze ; blast; puff; 


st. 
GiLE, f. A plant growing in bogs.—Smart. 
GALE, v.i In seamen's language, to sail, or sail fast. 
GADEA n. [L. galea, a helmet) A genus of sea hedge- 


GAL'E-AS, f. A large Venetian galley. See GALLIASS. 

GI'LE-ATE, 2a. [L. galeatus.) 1. Covered as with a 

GA'LE-A-TED, $° helmet.—2. In botany, having a flower 
like a helmet, as the monk's-hood. 

GA-LEETO, n. A fish of the genus blennius. 

GA-L£'NA, n. [or Ya)mm.] 1. Originally, the name of the 
theriaca. 2 Sulphuret of lead; the common ore of lead. 

GA-LEN'T6, a. 1. Pertaining to or containing galena. 

GALENICAL, | 2. Relating to Galen, an ancient physi- 
cian, or to the remedies which he used. 

GA'LEN-I8M, n. The doctrines of Galen. 

GA‘LEN-IST, n. A follower of Galen. 

GAI.-E-RI€U-LATE, a. Covered, as with a hat.—Smart. 

GAL'ER-ITE, n. A genus of fossil shells. 

GA-LICT.AN (ga-lish’e-an), a. Pertaining to Galicia. 

GAL-I-LE’AN, n. A native or inhabitant of Galilee. Also, 
one of a sect among the Jews. 

GAL-I-LE‘AN TEL E-SCOPE. See TELESCOPE. 

GAL'I-LEE, n. A porch or chapel, usually at the west end 
of a church.— Gloss. of Archit. 

GAL-I-MA'TIAS (-má'sha), n. (Fr.) Nonsense. See GALLI- 
MATIA. 

GAL'-OT (gal'e-ot), n. (Fr. galiote.] 1. A small galley, or 
sort of brigantine, built for chase. 2. Galiot, or galliott, a 
Dutch vessel, carrying a main-mast and a mizzen-mast. 

GALT-POT, n. (Sp.]) A white, viscid resin found on fir-trees. 

GALL, n. [Sax. gealla ; G. fale] 1. In the animal econo- 
my, a bitter, bottle-green d, secreted by the gall-blad- 
der beneath the liver. 2. Any thing extremely bitter. 3. 
Rancor; malignity. 4. Anger; bitterness of mind. 

GALL, n. (L. galla ; Sax. gealla.) 1. A hard, round excres- 
cence on a kind of oak-trec in certain warm climates, said 
to be the nest of an insect called an s. It is used in 
making ink.—2 Gall of glass, also ca sandiver, the neu- 
tral salt skimmed off from the surface of melted glass.— 


Ure. 
GALL, v.t. In dyeing, to impregnate with a decoction of 
all-nuts.—Ure. 
GALL, v. t. (Fr. galer.] 1. To fret and wear away by fric- 
tion; to excoriate; to hurt or break the skin by rubbing. 
2. To impair; to wear away. 3. To tease; to fret; to 


vex; to chagrin. 4. To wound; to break the surface of 
any thin rae 5. To in ; to harass; to annoy. 
GALL, ». o fret; to be = : 


GALL, n. A wound in the skin by rubbing. 

GALL'-BLAD-DER, n. A small membranous sack, uy da 
like & pear, seated on the under side of the liver, and se- 
creting a thickish, dark, bottle-green fluid, extremely bit. 
ter, called gall. 

GALL'-FL?, n. The insect that punctures plants, and oc- 
casions galls; the cynips.— Encyc. 

GALL’-IN’SECT, n A name common to a family of in- 
sects, including the cochineal insect.— Brande. 

GALL'-NUT, n. An excrescence on a species of oak, used 
in dyeing, making ink, &c. See GALL. 

GALL‘-SI€K-NESS, n. A remitting bilious fever in Holland. 

GALL'-STONE, n. A concretion formed in the gall-bladder. 

GAL'LANT, a. (Fr. galant; Sp. galante.) 1. Gay; well. 
dressed; showy; splendid; magnificent; (obs) 2. Man- 
ifesting intrepidity or bravery, as a soldier. 3. Fine; no 
ble.—Skak. 4. Showing politeness and attention to ladies, 

GAL-LANT', a. Courtly; civil; polite and attentive to la- 
dies; courteous. 

GAL-LANT', n. 1. A gay, sprightly man; a courtly or fash- 
ionable man. 2. A man who is polite and attentive to la- 
dies; one who attends upon ladies at parties or to places 
of amusement. 3. A wooer ; a lover; a suitor.—4. In an 
ill sense, one who caresses a woman for lewd purposes. 

GAL-LANT, v. t. 1. To attend or wait on, as a lady. 92. To 
handle with e or in a modish manner. 

GAL-LANTED, pp. Attended or waited on, as a lady. 

GAL-LANTING, ppr. Waited on by a gentleman. 

GAL'LANT-LY, adv. 1. Gayly; splendidly. 2. Bravely; 
nobly ; heroically; generously. 

GAL-LANTLY, adv. fa the manner of a wooer. 

GAL'LANT-NESS, n. Elegance or completeness of on ac- 
quired qualification.— Howell. 

GAL'LANT-RY, n. (Sp. galanteria; Fr. galanterie.) 1. Splen- 
dor of appearance; show; magnificence; ostentatious 
finery ; [obs.} 9. Bravery ; courageousness ; heroism ; in- 
trepidity ; boldness; daring; courage. 3. Nobleness; gen- 
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erosity. 4. Civility or polite attentions to ladies. 5, VI. 

cious love or pretensions to love ; civilitics paid to females 

Tor he purpose of winning favors; hence, lewdness ; do- 
aucoery. 

GAL'LATE, n. A salt formed by the gallic acid c i 
with a base.—Lavoisier. — = 

GAL'LE-ASS. See GALLIASS. 

GALLED, pp. Having the skin or surface worn or torn by 
wearing or rubbing ; fretted ; teased; injured; vexed. 
GAL'LE-ON, n. (Sp. galeon.) A large ship with troo or 
four decks, formerly used by the Spaniards to transport 

gold and silver from Mexico and Peru to Spain. 

GALLERY, n. (Fr. galerie.) 1. In architecture, a covered 
pet of a building, commonly in the wings, used as an am- 

ulatory or place for walking. 2. An ornamental walk or 
apartment in gardens, formed by trecs.—3. In churches, a 
floor elevated on columns, and furnished with pews or 
seats. A similar structure in a play-house.—4. In fortifica- 
tion, & covered walk across the ditch of a town, made of 
beams covered with planks and loaded with earth.—5. In 
a mine, a narrow passage or branch of the mine carried 
under ground.—6, In a skip, a frame like a balcony.—7. In 
the fine arts, a term applied to a collection of works in 
painting or sculpture.— Brande, 

GAL'LE-TTLE, n. Gallipot.—Bacon. 

GAL LEY, n.; pl. GazLErs. (Sp. galera.] 1. A low, flat 
built vessel, with one deck, and navigated with sails and 
oars; formerly used in the Mediterranean, and rowed by 
prisoners or convicts. 2. A place of toil and misery. 3. 
À light, open boat, used on the River Thames by custom- 
house officers, press-gangs, and for pleasure, 4. The cook- 
room or kitchen of a ship of war. 5. An oblong reverber- 
atory furnace, with a row of retorts. 

GAL'LEY, ? n. In printing, a frame which receives the 

GALLY, 4 types from the composing stick.—Ash. 

GAL'LEY-FOIST, n. A barge of state.—Hakewell. 

GAL'LEY-SLAVE,m. A person condemned for a crime to 
work at the oar on board of a galley. 

t GAL'LIARD (gal'yard), a. (Fr. gaillard.) Gay brisk; act- 
ive.—Chaucer. 

t GAL'LIARD, n. A brisk, gay man; also, a lively dance.— 
Bacon. See GAILLIARDE. 

t GAL'LIARD-YISE, n. Merriment; excessive gayety 

t GAL'LIARD-NESS, n. Gayety.—Gayton. 

GAL/LI-ASS, n. A heavy, low-built vessel with two masta, 
and having both sails and oars.—Skak. 

rA a. leon lur] "Belo ing to gei Franca; - 

, a. [from gall. onging to or onk a 
derived from galls; as, gallic seid: ens 

GAL'LI€-AN, a. [L. Gallicus.) Pertaining to Gaul or France. 

GAL/LI-CISM, n. (Fr. Gallicisme] A mode of speech pe- 
culiar to the French nation ; a French idiom. 

GAL'LI-CIZE, v. t. To render conformable to the French 
idiom or angoa š 

GAL-LI-GAS INS, n. pl. (qu. Caligz Vasconum.] Large 
o hose ; [used only in ludicrous language.) 

GAL-LI-MATIA, n. Nonsense; talk without meaning. 

GAL-LI-MAUFRY, n. (Fr. galimafrée.) 1. A hash; a dish 
consisting of different meats; a hodge-podge ; [little used.) 
H m inconsistent or ridiculous medley. 3. A woman; 

obs. 

GAL-LI-Ni’CEOUS (gal-le-nà'shus), a. (L.gallinaceus.) Des- 
ignating that order of birds called gallina, including the 
domestic fowls or those of the pheasant kind. 

GAL-LY'N JE, n. pl. [I.] See GazriNACEOUS. 

GALL‘NG, ppr. 1. Fretting the skin; excoriating. 2. a. 
Adapted to fret or chagrin; vexing. 

GALLING, n. A fretting or wearing of the skin by friction. 

GAL‘LI-NIP-PER, n. A large ur cem 

GAL'LI-NULE, n. [L. gallinula.) water-hen, a bird al 

E oL to cd coot and rail. 

GAL'LE-OT. Me GALIOT. 

GAL-LIP'O-LI-OIL, n. An inferior kind of olive-oil brought 
from core in the Kingdom of Naples. 

GAL'LI-POT, n. (D. gleye and pot.) A small pot or vessel 

ainted and glazed, used for containing medicines. 

GAL-LITZIN-ITE, n. Rutile, an ore of titanium. 

GAL'LI-VAT, n. A small vessel used on the Malabar coast. 

GALL/LESS, a. Free from gall or bitterness. 

GAL'LON, n. (Sp. galon.) A measure of capacity for dry 
or liquid things, but usually for liquids, containing four 
quarts.—In England, the old wine gallon contains pi} | 
cubic inches, the old corn gallon aA we oe gal 
lon 282, and the new imperial gallon 277500 “yC 

GAL LOON, n, (Fr. galon) A kind of close lace made of 

or silver, or of silk only. : " 

GÁL-LOON ED', a. Furnished or adorned with gallocn.- 

GALLOS v. £ (Fr. galoper.) 1. To move or run with len 
or bounds, as a horse; to run or movo with y 
ride with a galloping pace. 3. To move very fast; to run 
over. 
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GAL'LOP, s "The moaveinent or pace of a quadruped, par- 
ticularly of a horse, by eprings, reaches, or leaps. 

GAL-LOP-ADEY, w. A kind of dance; and nlso a kind of 
music appropriate to the dance. 

GAL1.OP-ER, n. 1. A horse that gallops; also, a man that 
gallops or makes haste. —2. In artillery, a carriage on which 
very small guns are convcyed.—Rrande, 

IGAL'LO.PIN, a. [Fr.] A servant for the kitchen. 

QAL’LOP-ING, ppr. or & Riding or moving with a gallop. 

IGAL LOW, e. t. (Sax. agelwan.) To fright or terrify. 

GAL'LO- WAY, n. A horse, or species of horses, of a small 
size, Oricinally bred in Galloway, in Scotland. 

GAL'LOW-GLASS, a. An ancient Irish foot soldier. 

GAL'LOWA, n.; pl. Gartowsks. (Sax. galg, gealga.] 1. 
An instrument of punishinent whereon criminals are exc- 
cuted by hanging. 2 A wretch that deserves the gallows. 
—Shak. ; (not used.) —3. In the plural, a pair of pantaloon 
suspenders; [colloguial.] 

GALLOWS-FREE, a Free from danger of the gallows.— 


Dryden. 

GAL'LÖW-TREE, x. The trec of execution.— Spenser. 

GALLS, n. Wounds or excoriations produced by the 
friction of harness. 

GALL'Y, e. Like gall; bittor as gall —Cranmer. 

GALLY, n. (Port. galé] A printer's frainc to receive types 
from the composing-stick. See GALLEY. 

GAL'LY-WORM, n. An insect of the centiped kind. 

GA-LOCHE’, a. (Fr., from Spracincss) A patten, clog, or 
wooden shoe, or a shoe to be worn over another shoe, to 
keep the foot dry. It is written, also, galoshe. 

GA-LORE,, n. (Ir. gkire.) In ck writers, plenty ; abundance. 
Still used by seamen.— Sma t. 

t GAL’SOME (gawlsum), a. Angry; malignant. 

GALT, n. A stiff, blue mar! of the chalk formation. 

GAL-VANTE, & Pertaining to galvanism ; containing or ex- 
hibiting it. 

SAL'VAN-ISM, n. (from Galvani, of Bologna. the discover- 
er. Electrical phenomena, in which the clectricity is de- 
veloped without the aid of friction, and in which a chemical 
action takes place between certain bodies.— Edin. Encyc. 

GAL'VAN-IST, n. One versed in galvanism. 

GAL'VAN-IZE, v. t. To affect with galvanisin. 

GAL'VAN-IZED, pp. ora. Affected with galvanism. 

GAL'VAN-IZED I-RON. A name given to sheets of iron 
which are first dipped into melted zinc, and then into 
melted tin, and are thus prepared, by the supposed gal- 
vanic agency of these metals, to rcsist oxydation. 

GAL'VAN-1Z-ING, ppr. Affecting with galvanism. 

GAL-VAN-OL’0-GIST, n. One who describes the phenom- 
ena of galvanism. 

GAL-VAN-OL'O-ÓY, n. A treatise on galvanism, or a de- 
scription of its phenomena. 

GAL-VAN-ON'E-TER, ?n. An instrument for measuring 

GAL-VAN'O-SCOPE, $ the force or detecting the pres- 
ence of minute quantities of galvanic electricity. 

Gi'MA-GRASS, m. A tall, stout, and exceedingly produc- 
tive grase, said to admit of being cut six times in a season. 
—Furm. Encyc. 

GA-MASH'ES, n. pl. Short spatterdashes, similar to gaiters. 

GAN-BADOES, n. pl. Leather coverings for the legs in rid- 
ing on horscback. 

GAM'BET, 2. An Arctic bird of the size of the greenshank. 

GAMBIT, a. In chess, a term applied to a game begun by 
moving the king's or queen's pawn two squares, with the 
intention of moving the adjoining bishop's pawn two 
squares also, thus leaving the first moved, or gambit pawn, 
undcfended.—Smart. 

GAM®BI-SON, n. (Fr.] A stuffed doublet, worn under armor. 

GAMBLE (gam'bl) v. i. To play or game for money. 

GAM'BLE, v. t. To gamble away, is to squander by gaming. 
— Ames. 

GAM'BLED, pret. of gamble. 

en *. One who games or plays for money or oth- 
er stake. 

GAMBLING, ppr. Gaming for money. 

GAMBLING, n. The act or practice of gaming for money. 

GAM-BOGE', n. A concrete vegetable juice, or inspissated 
sap, brought from Cambodja, or Cambodia, in Asia, much 
used as a yellow pigment. 

GAN-BYGI-AN, a. Pertaining to gamboge. 
GAN'BOL, v. £ (Fr. gambiller.) 1. To dance and ski 
in sport; to frisk; to lcap; to play in frolic. 2 

to start. 

GAMBOL, n. A skipping or leaping about in frolic; a skip; 


about 
o leap; 


a hop; a leap; a sportive prank. 
GAM'BOL-ING, ppr. Leaping ; "rng: pan ranks. 
GAM' BREL, n. [!t. gamba.) 1. The leg of a horse. ! 
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ment or winning a stake. 4. A single match at play. S 
Advantage in play; as, to play the «ame into another's 
hand, 6. Scheme pursued; measures planned. 7. Field 
sports; the chase, fulconry, &c. 8. Animals pursued or 
taken in the chase, or in the sports of the field —9. Iu an- 
tiguity, games were (Pul diversions or contests exhibit- 
ed as spectacles. 10. Mockery; sport; derision. 

GAME, v. i. (Sax. gamian.] 1. To play at any sport or di- 
version. 2. To play for a stake or prize. 3. To practice 


m . 

GIME-SOCK, n. A cock bred or used to fight; a cock 
kept for barbarous sport.— Locke. 

GAME-EGG, n. An egg from which a fighting-cock is 
bred.— Garth. 

GAME-KEEP-ER, n. Ono who has the care of game. 

GAME'LEG, n. (a corruption of gam, or cam, crookcd, and 

.] A lame leg. 

GAME'FUL, e. Full of game or games. 

GAMETLESS, a. Destitute of game. 

GAME'SÓME, a. Gay; sportive; playful; frolicsome. 

GAME’SOME-LY, adv. Merrily; playfully. 

GAME'SÓME-NESS, n. Sportiveness ; merriment. 

GAME'STER, n. 1. A person addicted to gaming ; a gam 
bler. 2. One engaged at play. 3. A merry, frolicsome 
person; [mot used.] 4. A prostitute; (not in use.) 

GAM'NG, ppr. Playing; sporting; playing for money. 

GAM'ING, x. 1. The act or art of playing any gnme ín ə 
contest for a victory, or for a prize or stake. 2. The prac 
tice of esters. 

GAM'ING-HOUSE, n. A house where gaming is practiced. 
— Blackstone. 

GiM1NG-TA-BLE, n. A table appropeiaied to i 

GAM-MAR'O-LITE, x. A petrified crawfish or other crus 
taceous animal. 

GAM'MER, n. (Sw. gammal.) The compellation of an ola 
woman, answering to gaffer, applied to an old man. 

GAM'MON, n. [It. gamba.) 1. The buttock or thigh of a 
hog, pickled and smoked, or dried ; a smoked ham. 2. A 

ame, called, usually, backgammon. 3. An imposition or 
onx. 

GAM MON, v. t. 1. To make bacon; to pickle and dry in 
smoke. 2. To fasten a bowsprit to the stem of a ship by 
several turns of a rope. a 

GAM"MON, v. t. 1. In the game of backgammon, the party 
that, by fortunate throws of the dice, or by superior s 
in moving, withdraws all his men from the board before 
his antagonist has bccn able to his men home and 
withdraw any of them from his table, gammons his antag- 
onist. 2. To impose on a person by making him believa 
improbable stories; to humbug.— Dickens. 

GAM'MON ED, pp. See the verb. 

GAM'MON-ING, ppr. See the verb. 

GAM'MON-ING, n. The lashing by which the bowsprit of 
a vessel is secured to tbe stem.—R. H. Dana, Jr. 

GAM-O-PET'AL-OUS, a. A term applied to the corol of a 
flower when the pctals cohcre by their margins so as to 
form a tube.— Lindley. 

GAM-O-SEP'AL-OUS, a. A term applied to the calyx of a 
flower when the sepals cohere by their edges so as to 
form a tube.— Lindley. 

GAMUT, n. (Sp. gamma.) 1. A scale on which notes in 
music are written or printed. 2. The first or gravest note 
in Guido's scale of music, the modern scale. 

GAN. A contraction of began.  [Sax. gynnan.} 

GANCH, v. t. (It. gancio.) To drop from a high place on 
sharp stakes or hooks, as the Turks do malefactors. 

GANCH'NG, n. The act of letting one fall'on sharp stakes 
or hooks; a Turkish punishment of criminale. 

GANDER, n. (Sax. gandra.) The male of the goose. 

GANG, v. i Der gangan] To go; to walk. [Scottish] 

GANG, n. [Sax, D. Dan, G. gang; Goth. gagg.) 1. A 
company, or a number of persons associated for a partic 
ular purpose ; a crew or band.—2. In seamen's language, 
& select number of a ship's crew, appointed on a particu 
lar service, under a suitable officer.—3. In mining, literally, 
a course or vein; ly, an earthy, stony, saline, or 
combustible substance, which contains the ore of metals. 
(This is commonly, but in violation of etymology, written 
pon] I 

GANG-BOARD,=. 1. A board or plank, with ‘cleats for 
steps, used for walking into or out of a boat. 2 A term 
applied to planks placed within or without the bulwarks 
oF a vessel's waist, for the sentinel to walk or stand on.— 

T. 


otten. 
GANG-DAYS, n. pl. Days of perambulation. 
GANG'-WEEK, n. Rogation week, when processions ara 
made to lustrate the bounds of parishes. 


Hence, 2. A stick choked like a horse's lcg, used by butch- | GANG'HORN, n. A flower.— Ainsworth. 


ers. A curb roof is called n gambrel-roof. 
GAM'BREL, v. t. To tie by the leg.— Beaumont and Fletcher. 
GAME, n. (Ice. gaman ; Sax. gamen.) 1. Sport of any kind; 
diversion; amusement; pastimc. 2. Jcst; opposcd to 
earnest; (not used.) 3. An exercise or play for amuse- 


GAN"GLI-A€ (gang/gle-ak), a. Relating to a ganglion. 
GAN’GLI-ON, n. [Gr. yayyMor.] 1. In anatomy, a healthy 
and natural e nt occurring somewhcre on the 
course of a nerve. 2. An encysted tumor situated some- 
where on a tendon. 


* Ses Synopsis. 1, È, 1, &c., long.—X, E, Y, &c., short. —F AR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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GAN GLLON.A-RY, a. Composed of ganglions. 

GAN’GLI-ON16, a. Pertaining to a ganglion; as, the gan- 
Glionic nerves,— Prout. 

GAN"GRE-NATE, v. t. To produce a gangrene. 

GAN’GRE-NA-TED, pp. Mortified. 

GAN’GRE-Ni-TING, ppr. Mortifying. 

GAN"GRENE, n. [Erg L. gangrena.) A mortification of 
living flesh, or of somo part of a livíng animal body. 

GAN"GRENE (gang’groen), v.L To mortify. 

GAN’GRENE, v. £ To bceome mortified. 

GAN"GRENED, pp. Mortificd. 

GAN"GRE-NES'CENT, a. Tending to mortification. 

GAN*GREN-ING, ppr. Moriiing, 

ge GEE NOUS, a. Mortified; indicating mortification of 

ving flesh. 

GANGUE (gang), n. (Ger. gang, a vein.) The mineral sub- 
stance which incloses any metallic ore in the vein. — Ure. 
[Gang would, etymologically, be the more correct spell- 


ng. 

GAN WAY, n. 1. A passage, way, or avenue into or out 
of any inclosed place. 2. The part of a vessel on the spar- 
deck, forining a passage along each side, from the quarter- 
deck to the forecastle ; more properly callcd the waist.— 
To bring to the gangway, among seamen, to inflict punish- 
ment on a seaman by tying him up and whipping in 
the waist or at the gangway, the usual place of punish- 
ment.— Totten. Š 

GANTL, n. A kind of brittle limestone.—Kirwan. 

GAN'NET, n. (Sax. ganot.) The solan goose, a northern 
sea-fowl, allied to the pelican, and belonging to the same 

enus with the booby. 

GA'NOID, la. Pertaining to the order of fishes called 

GA-NOIDT-AN, j ganoidiana. 

GA-NOIDT.ANS, n. pl. (Gr. yavos and cedos.) An order of 
fishes having angular scales, covered with bright enamcl, as 
the sturgeon.— Agassiz. 

GANTLET, im Originally, a kind of military punish- 

GANT'LOPE, § ment. It consisted in compelling a person 
to run, usually with the upper part of his body naked, be- 
tween two lines of persons armed with rods or some oth- 
er instrument of punishment, who intlieted blows as he 

assed. A simjlar punishment is used on board of ships. 
word is chiefly used in the phrase, to run the gant- 


let or gantlope. 

GAN'ZA, n. [Sp. ganso.) A kind of wild goose. 

GAOL (fale), n. [Fr. gedle; Arm. geol, or pi W.geol] A 
prison ; a place for the confinement of debtors and crim- 


GAOL (jäle), v. . To imprison; to confine in prison. 
GAOL-DE-LIV'ER-Y (jàle-de-liver-y), n. A judicial pro- 
cess for clearing jails of criminals, by trial and condemna- 
tion or acquittal. 
rr (jaler), n. The keeper of a gaol or prisoner; a 
er. 


GAP, n. 1. An opening in any thing made by breaking or 
parting; a cleft or break. š A breaeh. 3. Any avenue 
or passage; way of entrance or departure. 4. A breach ; 
a defect; a ñaw; as, & gap in honor or reputation. 5. 
unc A i intersticc, or vacuity. 6. A hiatus; a chasm. 
— To stop a EP, to secure a weak point; to repair a de- 
fect.— To stand ín the gap, to expose one's self for the pro- 
tection of something. 

GAP-TOOTHED, a. Having interstices between the teeth. 


— Dryden. 

GAPE, v. i (pro. g&pe to a limited extent in Eng.) [Sax. 
&eapan.] 1. To open the mouth wide, from sleepiness, 
drowsiness, or dullness; to yawn. 2. To open the mouth 
for food, as young birda.—3. To gape for or after, to desire 
earnestly ; to crave; to look and long for.— To gape at, in 
a like sense, ia hardly correct. 4. To open in fissures or 
crevices. 5. To have a hiatus. 6. To open the meuth in 
wonder or surprise; to stare or gaze with astonishment. 
7. To utter sound with open throat. 8. To open the 
mouth with hope or expectation. 9. To open the mouth 
with a desire to injure or devour. 

GAPE, n. 1. A gaping.—2. In zoology, the width of the 
mouth when opened, as of a bird, fish, &c.— The gapes, a 
disease of young poultry, attended with much gaping. 

GÁXP'ER, n. 1. One who gapes; a yawner. 2. One who 
opens his mouth for wonder and stares foolishly. 3. One 
who longs or eraves. 4. A fish vrith six or seven bandas, 
and tail undivided. 

GAPING, ppr. or a. Opening the mouth wide from sleepi- 
ness, dullness, wonder, or admiration; yawning; opening 
in fissures; craving. 

IGAR, v.i. To cause or make.—Spenser. 

GAR. 1. In Sazon, a dart, a weapon; as in Edgar, or Ead- 
gar, & happy weapon; Ethelgar, noble weapon. 2. Sev- 
eral kinds of fish are known by this name. 

GAR’A-GAY, n. A rapacious bird of Mexico. 

GAR'AN-CINE, n. An extract of madder by mennas of sul- 

urie acid, prepared in France.— Ure. 

GARB, n. [Fr.zarbe] 1. Dress; clothes; habit. 2. Fash- 
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ion or modc of dross. 3. Exterior appearance: luukas. - 
Skak. 4. (Sp. garba.) In heraldry, a sheaf ut ae | 
GARBAGE, n. The bowels of an animal; refuse parta of 
one Fc den. š 
AR'BA „a. Stri of the bowels.—Sherxoo 
GARBED, a. sd Magy * 
GAR'BEL, n. The plank next the keel of a ship. Sce Ga, 
BOARD-STREAK. 
GÁR'BISH, v. (. To exenterate.—Darret. 
GAR'BISH, n. Corrupted from garbage.— Mortimer. 
GXR'BLE, v. t. (Sp. garbillar. Originally, to scporate tha 
fine or valuable parts of a substance ion c uscless 
parte gn present usage, to pick out or separate auch parts 
*trom a whole as may serve a purpose; as, to garble e 
quotation. 
GAR’BLED, pp. or a Sifted; bolted; scpnrated; culled 
out to serve a purpose ; as, a garbled quotation. 
GARBLER, n. 1. One who garblcs, sifts, or separates. 2. 
One who picks out or sclccts to serve a purposc, as in 
making quotations. 
GAR BLES (-blz), n. pl. The dust, soil, or filth sevorcd from 
good spices, drugs, &c.— Cyc. 
GÁR'BLING, ppr. Sifting; separating ; sorting; culling. 
GAR'BOARD, n. The garboard plank, in a skip, is the first 
plank fustene on the kecl on the outside.—Garboard- 
streak, in a ship, is the first range or streak of planks laid 
on a ship's bottom, next the kcel. ^ 
t GXR'BOIL, n. (Old Fr. garbouil; It. garbuglio.] Tumult; 
uproar. 
GARD. See GuARD and WARD. 
GARDEN, n. [G. garten; W. garth; It. giardino; Sp., Fr 
jardin.) 1. A piece of ground appropriated to the cultive 
tion of herbs, or plants, fruits, and flowers. 2 A rich, well. 
cultivated spot or tract of country ; a dclightful spot. 
GARDEN, a. Pertaining to or produced in a garden. 
GXR'DEN,v.i. To lay out and to cultivate a garden. 
GÁR'DEN-MOLD, n. Mold fit for a garden.— Mortimer. 
GA PEN-ELOT; n. The plot or plantation of a garden.- - 
On. 
GARDEN-STUFF, n. Planta growing in a gardcn ; vegeta 
bles for tho table. [Cone quie] 
GERDENSTIELAGE, ^. Tillage used in cultivating gar 
cus. 
t GARDEN-WARE, n. The produce of gardens. 
GARDENED, pp. Dressed and cultivated ns a gardcn. 
GARDEN-ER, n. One whose occupation is to make, tend, 
and dress a garden. 
GARDEN-ING, ppr. Cultivating or tilling a garden. 
GARDEN-ING, n. The act of laying out and cultivating 
gardens; horticulture.—Encyc. 
GARDEN-LESS, a. Destitute of a garden.—Shelley. 
GARDON, n. A fish of the roach kind. 
GARE, n. Coarse wool growing on the legs of sheep. 
GARFISH, ! n. A marine fish.—In America, the name of 
GAR, $ several fishes with long, pointed, bony snouts. 
— Haldeman. 
GAR'GA-RISM, n. [L. gargarismus.] A gargle; any liquid 
reparation used to wash the mouth and throat. 
GAR'GA-RIZE, v. t. (Fr. gargariser.] To wash or rinse the 
mouth with any medicated liquor. 
GÁR'GET, n. A disease in the uddors of cows; also in 
hogs. 
GARGIL, n. A distemper in the heads of geesc.—Encyc. 
GAR'GLE, v. t. [Fr. gargouiller.) 1. To wash the throat 
and mouth with a liquid preparation, which is kept from 
descending into the stomach by a gentle expiration of air. 
2. To warble; to play in the throat ; [not usual. 
GXR'GLE,. Any liquid preparation for washing 
and throat.— Wiseman. 
GXR'GLED, pp. Washed, as tho throat. 
GÁR'GLING, ppr. Washing, as the throat. 
GÁR'GLING, n. The act of washing the throat with a gar- 


e. 

cfi R'GOYLE, n. [Fr. gargouille.) The spout of a gutter in 
ancient buildinge ifequently representing a part of the 
human figure, or some animal with the water issuing froca 
the mouth; [obs.] Also spelled gargle, gargyle, gurgoyle. 

GXR'GOL, n. A distemper in swine.— Mortimer. 

GARISH, a. Sce GA1BISH. 

GAR'LAND, n. [Fr. guirlande.) 1. A wreath or chaplet 
made of branches or flowers. 2. An ornament of flowers, 
fruits, and leaves intermixed, anciently used at the PT 
of temples. 3. The top; the principal thing. —Ste x 4. 
A collection of little printed pieces. Percy.—5. In ‘po. 
a sort of bag of network used by sailors to kecp pro 
sions in. 

GXR'LAND, v. t. To deck with a garland.— Den Jonson 

GAR'LAND-ED, pp. Adorned with a garinas 

DAR ANDA Im Berane bles HE usi H 

GAR'LAND- „a. Destitute o . 

GAR'LIC, n. (Sax. garlec or garicac.) A plent ot thc genus 
allium, having a bulbous root and aron E 

GXRLIC-£AT-ER, 2. A low fellow GX 

t Obsolete 
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GART.l€ PEAR-TREE, a. A tree in Jamaica, the cratera. 

GAR LICK-Y, a Like or containinz garlic. 

GARMENT, n. [Norm garnament.) Any article of cloth- 
ing. as a coat, a gown, &c.—C(earmeats, in the plural, dc- 
notes clothing in gvucral; dress. 

GARNER, n. (F. grenier.) A granary; a building or place 
where grain is stored for preservation. 

GARNER. r. t. To store in a granary.—Shak. 

GXR'NERED, pp. Deposited in a garner. 

GXR'NER-ING, ppr. Storing in a garner. ¿ 

GARNET, n. (It. granato; Fr. grenat.) 1. A cominon min- 
cral, usually occurring in eyminetrical, twelve-sided crys- 
tals of a deep-red color. it consists principally of silica, 
alumina, and lime, When transparent, it is uscd as a 
gem. Dama—2. In ships, a sort of tacklc fixed to the 
main-stay. 

GÄRNISIÍ, e & [Fr. garrir.) 1. To adorn; to decorate 
with appendages; to set off.—9. In cookery, to embcllish 
with sonicthing laid round a dish. 3. To fit with fettcrs; 
[e cant term.) 4. To furnish; to supply.—s. In law, to 
warn; to give notice. See GARNISHEE. 

GXR'NISH, n. 1. Ornament; somcthing added for embel- 
lishment ; decoration.—2. In cookery, something round a 
dish as an cmbcllishment.—3. In jails, fetters; [a cant 
term.) —4. Pensiuncula carccraria, entPance money de- 
manácd by the old prisoners of one just committed to 
TRNISHED (pirnisht) pp. 1. Adorned ; decorated 

GÁR'NISHE sht), pp. 1. Adorned ; decorated ; em- 
bellished. 2. Pub 3. Warned ; notified. 

GIR:JNISH-EE* n. In law, one in whose hands the property 
of an abeconding or absent debtor is attached.— Bouvier. 

GARNISH-ER, x. One who decorates.— 

GXR'NISH-ING, ppr. Adoring; decorating; warning. 

GXR'NISH-ING, a. That which garnishes ; ornament. 

GXR'NISH-MENT, n. 1. Ornament; embellishment. 2. 
Warning; legal notice to the agent or attorney of an ab- 
scondine debtor to appear in court. 3. A fee. 

GiRNI-TURE, n. Ornamental appendages; embellish- 
ment; furniture ; dress.—Addison.— Beattie. 

GiROUS, a. [L. garum.) Pertaining to garum ; resembling 
pickle made of fish.— Brown. 

GARRAN, ln. [lr. garran.) A small horse; a highland 

GARRON, $ horse; a hack; a jade; a galloway.— Temple. 

GARRET, n. [Scot. garret.] 1. That part of a house which 
is on the Dapper floor, immediately under the roof. 2. 
Rotten wood ; [obs.) 

GAR'RET-ED, a. Protected by turrets.—Carew. 

SAR-RET-EER' n. An inhabitant ofa garret; a poor author. 

GAR'RI-SON (garre-sn), n. [Fr. garnison.) 1. A body of 
troops stationed in a fort or fortified town. 2. A fort, 
castle, or fortified town, furnished with troops to defend 
it. 3. The state of being placed in a fortification for its 
defense.—Spenser. 4. It is sometimes synonymous with 


winter-quarters, 

GAR'RI-SON, v. t. 1. To place troops in a fortress for its 
defense ; to furnish with soldiers. 2. To secure or de- 
fend by fortresses manned with troops. 

SAS GONER, pp. Furnished with troops in a fort for 

efense. 

GAR'RI-SON-ING, ppr. Furnishing with troops in a fortress 
for defense. 

GAR-ROTE’, x. A punishment in S by rii ege 
condemned with an iron collar which is tightened by a 
screw.— Brande. 

GAR-RÜTI-TY, n. (L. garrulitas.) Talkativeness ; loquaci- 
JU Hume practice or habit of talking much; a babbling or 

Dg. 

GAR'RU-LOUS, a. Talkative; prating.— TÀomson. 

GAR'RU-LOUS-LY, adv. In a talkative manner. 

GXR'TER, n. [Fr. jarretiere.] 1. A string or band used to 
tie a stocklng to the lcg. 2 The badge of the highest 
order of knighthood in Great Britain, called the order of 
the garter, instituted by Edward III. Hence, the order it- 
self 3. The principal king at arms. 4. A term in Aer- 
aldry. signifying the half of a bend. 

GXR'TER, v. t. 1. To bind with a garter. 92. To invest 
with thc order of the r.— Warton. 

GXR'TER-FISIT, n. A species of fish having a long body. 

GXAR'TER-SNAKE, n. e atriped snakc, a common Amer- 

ican serpent, not poisonous.— Encyc. Amer. 

GXR'TER ED, pp. Bound with a garter. 


GÁAR'TER-ING. ppr. i í with a gartcr. 

GARTH, n. [W. garz. . A dam or wear for catching 
fish. 2. A close; a little backsidc ; a yard; a croft; a par- 
den; [obs. ü 


GZRUM, n. (L.] A saucc, much prized thc ancients, 
made of the pickled gills or othcr preparations of fish. 

GAS, n. [Sax. gas ; G. geist; D. geest.] In chemistry, a per- 
manently elastic aeriform fluid, or a substance reduced to 
the state of an aeriform fluid by its permancnt combina- 
tion with caloric. 

GAS'-WORKS (-wurks), n. pl. A placo 


where gas is gcner- 
ated for lighting cities. . 
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GAS'CON, n. A native of Gascou, in France. 

GAS-€ON-ADE, n. fFr., frou. Gascon, an inhabitant of (26- 
cony, the people of which are noted for boasting.) A boast 
or boeeting; a vaunt; a bravado; a bragging.—35»wift. 

GAS-€ON-ADE, v.i. To boast; to brag; to vaunt; to bluster. 

GAS-€ON-AD‘ER, x. A great boaster. 

GAS'E-OUS, a. In thc form of gas or an aeriform fluid. 

GASII, n. A deep and long cut; an incision of considerable 
length, particularly ín flesh.—Milton. 

GASH, v. t. To make a gash, or long, deep incision; to cut. 

GASIIED (gasht), pp. Cut with a long, deep incision. 


£rpovy.] In chemistry, an 
to measure, collect, pre- 


GASH'FUL, a. Full of gashes; hideous. 

GASH'ING, ppr. Cutting long, dcep incisions. 

GAS'HOLD-ER, n. A vessel for containing and preserving 
gre; & gasometcr.— Ure. 

GAS-I-FIL-€A TION, ». The act or process of converting 

to gas. 

GAS1-FIED, pp. Converted into an aeriform fluid. 

GAS'-F?, v. t. [gas and L. facio.) To convert into gas or 
an aeriform fluid by combination with caloric. 

GAS1-F¥-ING, ppr. Converting into gas. 

GASKET, n. [Sp. careta.) A flat platted cord fastened to 
tho sail-yard of a ship, and used to furl or tie the sail to 
the y Also, the platted hemp used for packing the 

ton of the steam-engine and its pumps.— Brande. 

GAS'KINS, n. pl. Galligaskins; wide, open hose. — Shak. 
See GALLIGASKINS. 

GAS'LIGHT (ite), n. Light produced by the combustion 
of carbureted hydrogen gas. 

GAS'ME-TER, n. [gas and meter.) A machine attached to 
gas-works and pipes, to show the quantity used.—Halde 
man. 

GAS-OM'E-TER, n. (gas, and Gr. 
instrument or apparatus intended 
serve, or mix different gases. 

GAS-ON'E-TRY, n. The science, art, or practice of meas 
uring gases.— Core. 

GASP, v. 4. (Sw. gispa.) 1. To open the mouth wide in 
catching the breath or in laborious respiration, particu- 
larly in dying. 2. To long for; [obs.) 

GASP, v. . To cmit breath by opening wide the mouth. 

GASP, n. 1. The act of opening the mouth to catch the 
breath. 2. The short catch of the breath in the agonies 

GASPED f 
} (gispt), pp. of gasp. 

pen ppr. or a. Opening the mouth to catch the 

enth. 

GASPING, n. 1. The opening of the mouth to catch breath, 
—2, Figur , Strong aspiration or desire. 

GAS'SY, a. 1. Full of gas. Hence, 2. Inflated ; exhilarated ; 

| GASTER, v.t. To make aghast; to frighten.—Shak. 

1 GAST'NESS, n. Amazement; fright.— S&ak. 

GAS'TRIO, a. (Gr. yaernp.| Belonging to the belly, or, 
rather, to the stomach.— gastric juice, or liquor, is a 
fluid produced by a peculiar set of secretories in the mu- 
cous membrane of the stomach. It is one of the agents 
in digestion. 

GAS-TRIL’O-QUIST, s. (Gr. yaornp, and L. loquor.) One 
who speaks from his belly or stomach; hence, one who 
so modifies his voice that it seems to come from another 

rson or place; a ventriloquist. 

GAS-TRIL'O-QUY, n. A speaking that appears to proceed 
from the belly. 

GAS-TRITIS, n. Chronic inflammation of the stomach. 

GAS'TRO-CELE, n. (Gr. yaornp and xgÀy.] A hernia of 
the stomach. 

GAS-TROL'O-6Y, n. A treatise on the stomach. 

GAS'TRO-MAN-CY, n. (Gr. yaornp and pavraa.) 1. A kind 
of djvination among the ancients by means of words seem- 
ing to be uttered from the belly. 9. Also, a kind of divina- 
tion by glasses, or other round, transparent vessels, in 
which figures appear by magic.— Brande. 


GAS TRONO-MIST, - cs wbo likes good living; am 
GAS'TRO-NOME, epicure. 


GAS-TRO-NOM16, a. Pertaining to gastronomy. 

GAS-TRON'O-MY, n. [Gr. yaorpwv.) The art or science of 

od eating. 

GÁS'TRO-POD, n. [Gr.yaornp and xoóa.] An animal which 
moves by a fleshy apparatus under the belly, or has the 
belly and foot joined, as slugs or naked snails.— Bell. 

GAS-TROP'OD-OUS, a.  Ilaving the belly and foot joined. 

GAS-TROR'A-PHY, n. (Gr. yaornp and faġn.) The opera 
tion of paa d up wounds of the abdomen. 

GAS-TROT'O-MY, n. [Gr. yaernp and rcuyo.] The opere 

| tion of cutting into or opening the abdomen. 

' GAT, pret. of get. 

' GATE, n. (Sax. gate, geat.) Literally, way or going. 1. A 

| large door which gives entrance into a walled city, a cas 

| tle, a temple, palace, or other large edifice ; also, the en 
trance. A frame of timber, tron, &c., which opens ot 
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closes a passage into any inclosury, also, the passage. 3. 

The frame which shuts or stops the passage of water 

through a dam, lock, &c. 4. An avenue; an opening; a 

way. 

GiTED, a. Having gates.— Young. 

GiTE’LESS, a Having no gate. 

GATE'VEIN (-vüne),n. The vena a large vein which 
conveys the blood from the abdoininal viscera into the 
liver.— Bacon. 

GATEWAY, x. 1. A way through the gate of some in- 
closure. 2. The gate or entrance itself. 

GA'EW'ER, v. & (Sax. gaderian or gatherian.] 1. To bring 
together; to collect. 2. To get in harvest; to reap or cut 
and bring into barns or stores. 3. To pick up; to glean; 
to get in &mall parcels and bring together, as stones from 
a field. 4. To pluck; to collect by cropping, picking, or 
plucking, as fruit 5. To assembic; to congregate; to 
bring persons into one place; to muster. 6. To collect in 
abundance ; to accumulate; to amass. 7. To select and 
take ; to separate from others and bring together. 8. To 
sweep together. 9. To bring into one body or interest. 
10. To draw together from a state of expansion or diffu- 
sion; to contract. 11. To gain, as ground.— Dryden. 12. 
To pucker; to plait. 13. To deduce by inference; to 
collect or learn by reasoning. 14. To coil, as a serpent.— 
To gather breath, to have respite.—Spenser ; [obs.] 

GATHER, v.i. 1. To collect; to unite; to increase ; to be 
condensed. 2. To increase; to grow larger by accretion 
Of like matter. 3. To assemble. 4. To generate pus or 
matter. See GATHERING. 

GATHER, n. A plait or fold in cloth, made by drawing. 

GA'EH'ER-A-BLE, a. That may be collected; that may be 
deduced.—Godwin. [Unusual 

GATH'ERED, pp. ora. Collected; assembled ; contracted ; 
plaited ; drawn by inference. 

GATH’ER-ER, n. One who gathers or collects; one who 

tsina erop: 

GATH'ER.ING, ppr. or a. Collecting; assembling; draw- 
inz together ; plaiting; wrinkling. 

GAFTH'ER-ING, n. 1. The act of collecting or assembling. 
2. Collection; a crowd; an assembly. 3. Charitable con- 
tribution. 4. A tumor suppurated or maturated ; a col- 
lection of pus ; an abscess. 

GAT'TER-TREE, n. A species of cornus, or cornelian 
yog faece: of Plants. 

tGAT-TOOTHED, a. Goat-toothed; having a lickerish 
tooth ; hustful.— Chaucer. 

t GAUD, v. š. [L. gaudeo.) To exult; to rejoice. 

t GAUD, n. [L. gaudium.) An ornament; something worn 
for adorning person; a fine thing. 

t GAUD'ED, a. Adorned with trinkets; colored.—Shak. 

GAUD'ER-Y, n. Finery; fine things; ornaments. 

GAUD'FUL, a. Joyful; showy. 

GAUD'-LY, adv. Showily; with ostontation of fine dress. 

GAUDT-NESS, n. Showiness; tinsel appearance ; ostenta- 
tious finery.— Whitlock. 

GAUDLESS, a. Destitute of ornament 

GAUDY, a. 1. Showy; splendid; gay. 2. Ostentatiously 
fine; gay beyond the simplicity of nature or good taste. 

GAUDE iN) A feast or festival—Cheyne. [A word in the 
university. 

GAUFFER-ING, n. A mode of plaiting or fluting frills, &c., 
in which the plaits are wider than usual.—Enc. Dom. Econ. 

GAUGE (gajc), v. t. (Fr.javger.) 1. To measure or to ascer- 
tain the contents of a cask or vessel. 2. To measure in 
respect to proportion. 

GAUGE (gaje), n. 1. A measure; a standard of measure. 
2. Measnre; dimensions. 3. The number of feet which 
a ship sinks in the water.—4. Among letter-founders, a 
piece of hard wood variously notched, used to adjust the 
dimensions, slopes, &c., of the various sorts of letters. 5. 
An instrument in quss, made to strike a line parallel to 
the straight side of a board.—6. In railroads, the distance 
between the rails. The broad gauge is seven feet, the nar- 
row gauge is four feet seven and a half inches. Smart.— 
Sliding-gauge, & tool used by mathematical instrument 
makers for measuring and setting off distances.—Rain- 
gauge, an instrument for measuring the quantity of watcr 
which falls from the clouds at any given place.—Sea gauge, 
an instrument for finding tbe depth of the sea.— Tide-gauge, 
an instrument for determining the height of the tides.— 
Wind-gauge, an instrument for measuring the force of the 
wind on any given surface. See, also, GAGE. 

GAUGE'A-BLE, a. That may be gauged or measured. 

GKUGED, pp. Measured. 

GAUG'ER (g&jer) n. One who gauges; an officer whose 
business is to ascertain the contents of casks. 

GAUGING (g&jing) ppr. Measuring a cask; ascertaining 
dimensions or proportions of quy. 

GAUGTNG, n. e art of measuring the contents or capaci- 
tles of vessels of any forin.—Ed. Encyc. 

GAUG'ING-ROD, n. An instrument to be used in measuring 
the contents of casks or vessels. 
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GAUL, n. [L. Gallia.) A name of ancient F 

inhabitant of Gaul. ! ne Stance) aladi ss 

GAUL'ISII, a. Pertaining to ancient Franco or Gaul 

GAULT, n. A provincial term for a series of bed of cla 
ans m lying between the upper and lower green-sand. 
— Lyell. 

GAUNT (günt) a. Vacant; hollow; cmpty, as an anima) 
after long fasting: hence, lean; meager; thin; slender. 

GXUNT'LY (güntly) adv. Leanly; meagerly. | 

GAUNTLET, mw. [Fr. gantelet.) A large iron glove with 
fingers covered with small plates, formerly worn by cava 
liers, armed at all pointa.—T^o throw the gauntlet, is to 
chelleqgeo cde take up the gauntlet, is to accept the chal- 
cnge. 

GAUNTLET-ED, a. Wearing a gauntlet 

GAUZE, n. (Sp. gasa ; Fr. gaze.) A very thin, slight, trans- 
parent stun, of silk or linen. 

GAUZE-LOOM, n. A loom in which gauze is wove 

GAUZY, a. Like gauze; thin as gauze. 

GAVE, pret. of give. 

GAV'EL, n. In law, tribute; toll; custom. See GABEL. 

GAVEL, n. [Fr. javelle.) 1. A small parcel of wheat, rye, 
or other grain, laid together by reapers, consisting of two, 
three, or more handfuls. [New England.]—2. In England, 
a provincial word for ground. 

GAVEL, for gable or gable-end. See GABLE. 

GAV'EL-ET, *. 1. An ancient and special cessavit in Kent, 
in England, by which the tenant, if he withdraws his rent 
and services due to his lord, forfeits his lands and tene- 
ments.—2. In London, a writ used in the hustings, given 
to lords of rents in the city. 

GAV'EL-KIND, n. [W. gavacl-cenedyl.) A tenure, in Eng 
land, by which land descended in equal portions from a 
father to all his sons, and from a brother dying without 
imua to all his brothers. It still exists in Kent.— Black. 
stone.— Cyc. 

GAVE-LO€K, n. (Sax.] An iron crow. 

Gi’VI-AL, n. An Asiatic species of crocodile, having a long 
narrow muzzle.—Mantell. 

GAV‘-LAN, n. A species of hawk. 

GAV'OT, n. (Fr. gavotte.) A kind of lively dance or tune. 

t GAW'BY, n. A dunce. 

GAWK, n. (Sax. gec, geac.) 1. A cuckoo. 2. A foul; a 
M de [4 word still used in Scotland.) 

GAWKYY, a. Awkward; clumsy; clownish. [Still used oc- 
casionally in America.) 

GAWKY, n. A tall, awkward, ungainly, or stupid fellow. 

Sem n. [corrupted for gallon.) A small tub or lading 
vease 

GAWN'-TREE, n. [Scot] A wooden frame on which beer 
casks are set. 

GLY, a. [Fr. gai.) 1. In high spirits. 2 Fine; showy, as 
clothing. 3. Inflamed or merry with liquor; intoxicated ; 
je oar use of the word in America. YN. Merry; glee- 

; blithe; airy; lively; sprightly; sportive; light-heart 
ed; frolicsome; jolly; jovial. 

t GÀY,n. An ornament.—L’Estrange. 

GAY'E-TY, n. [Fr. gaieté.] 1. Merriment; mirth; airinese. 
2. Act of juvenile pleasure. 3. Finery; show. 

GAY'LY, ado. 1. Merrily; with mirth and frolic. 2. Fine 
ly: splendidly; pompously. 

GAYLY-GILD’ED, a. Gilded with showy finery.—Gray. 

GAY'NESS, n. Gayety; finery. 

GAY'SOME, a. Full of gayety. [Little used.) 

GAZE, v. i. (qu. Gr. ayaCopat.] To fix the eyes, and look 
steadily and earnestly ; to look with eagerness or curiosi- 
ty; to stare; to gape. 

GAZE, v.t. To view with fixed attention.—Milton. [Unusual 

GiZE, n. 1. A fixed look ; a look of eagerness, wonder, or 
admiration ; a continued look of attention. 2. The object 

azed on; that which causes one to est 

aizEruL, a. Looking with a gaze; looking intently; giv 
en to gazing. 

GAZE'HOUND, n. A hound that pursues by the eight rath- 
er than by the scent.—Johnson. 

GA-ZEL' ^ n. [Fr. gazelle] A smal, swift, elegantly- 

GA-ZELLE' $ formed species of antelope, celebrated fot 
the lustre and soft expression of its eyes.—Brende. 

tGAZE’MENT, n. View.—Spenser. 

GiZ’ER. n. One who gazcs.—Pope. 

GAPET, n. (It. gazetta.) A Venetian halfpenny.— Mas- 
singer. 

GA-ZETTE' (ga-zef), n. [It. gazzetta; Fr. gazette. Gazeta 
is said to have bién a Venetian coin, which was the price 
of the first newspaper, and neq the | ae asad 

r; in England, appropriately, the official ne T 
QÅ ZETTE (ga zet), v.t. Toinsertina gazette; to announce 
n ji ublish in a axem É Q 

3A-ZETT'ED, pp. Publi a : 

GAZETTEER a. 1. A writer of news, or wot s 
pointed to publish news by authority. mk d deris 
of a newspaper. 3. A book containing ^ ns eid E ang 
of empires and kingdoms, also of citics, towne, eme PIVETA 
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fn a country or ín the wholo world, alphabetically ar- 
ranecd. 

GAZING, ppr. or a. Looking with fixed attention. 

GAZING-STOCK, n. A person gazed nt with scorn or ab- 
horrence; an object of enriosity or contempt. 

GA-ZON' (ra-200n), m. [Fr.] In fortification, pieces of turf 
used to line parapets and the facce of works raised of 

h 


carth. 

FE. [3ax.] A particle often prefixed to Saxon verbs, &c. 

ORAL. r. i (Fr. geler: L. geio.) To congeal 

SEAR, m. (Sax. gearwian, gyrian.] 1. Apparatus; whatcv- 
er is prepared; hence, habit; dress; ornaments. 2. The 
harness or furniture of beasts of draught; tackle. 3. Tho 
samo as gearing, which scc.—4. In Scotland, goods; riches. 
5. Business; matters; [obs.]. 6. By seamen pronounced 
ears, which ece. 

GEAR, ©.& To dress; to put on gear; to harness. 

NAE pr. Dresd : naroro, 

AR ING, ppr. Dressing; harnessing. 

GEARING, w. 1. Harness. 2. A train of toothed wheels 
for transmitting motion in machinery.—Hebert. 

tGEABON (g8'zn), a. Rare; wonderful—Spenser. 

GEAT, w. (D. eat.] The hole through which metal runs 
into a mold in castings.—AMozon. 

I GE€K, a. (G. geck; Sw. gåck.) A dupe.—SAak. 

t GECK, v.e To cheat, trick, or gull. 

GE€K'O, n. A name common to a family of saurian rep- 
tiles; a nocturnal lizard — Partington. _ 

OEE, ) A word used by teamsters, directing their teams to 

JEE. § pass further to the right, or from the driver, when 
on the near side ; opposed to hoi or haw. 

GEESE, n.; pl. of goose. 

GEEST, s. Alluvial matter on the surface of land, not of 
recent origin.—Jameson. 

GE-HENNA, n. (Gr. yeevva.] The Valley of Hinnom, near 
Jerusalem, where children were once sacrificed to Mo- 
loch; hence, a place ot abomination ; and therefore used : 
by the Jews as equivalent to ell. 

GEHLEN-ITE, n. [from Gehlen.) A grayish mineral from , 


the Tyrol. 

GEN, n. (Gr. yn, earth.) In chemistry, the same as humus, 
which see. 

* ÓEL'A-BLE, a. (L. gelu.) That may or can be congealed ; 
capable of being converted into jelly. 

GEL'A-TIN, n. (It, Sp. gelatina.) A concrete animal sub- 
stance, transparent, and soluble in water. 

GEL'A-TIN, a. See GELATINOUS. 

GE-LATT-NATE, v.i To be converted into gelatin, or into 
a substance like jelly. 

G$E-LATT.NATE, v. = To convert into gelatin, or into a 
substance resembling jelly. 

GE-LAT-I-NATION, a. The act or process of converting or 
being turned into gelatin. 

GE-LATI-NI-FORM, a. Having the form of gelatin. 

GE-LATI-NIZE, v. i. The same as gelatinate. 

SEA LENOSA, *. p. An order of gelatinous animals.— 


vier. 

GE-LATT-NOUS, a. Of the nature or consistence of gela- 
rn ene or containing jelly; viscous or moderate- 
y 

GELD, n. (Sax. gild ; Dan. gield.] Money; tribute; com- 
pensation This word is obsolete in English, but it occurs 
1n old laws and law-books in composition ; as in Danegeld 
or Danegelt, a tax imposed by tbe Danes. 

GELD, v. t.; pret. gelded or gelt; pp. gelded or gelt, |G. 
geilen, an] ] e castrate ; to pc nri 2, To de- 

rive of any esscntial part. 3. To rive of an 

EON or exceptionable. id Ë Ts 

GELT, ` j PP. Caatrated ; emasculated. 

GELDER Rope me dri 

- n. A plant bearing large, white balla of 
flowers: also called the snowball tree. P. Oye. ii 

ERRA ppr. Castrating. 

ELDING, n. 1. The act of castrating. 9. strated an- 

Poi des s a horse. “Sula aaa 2 

, a. (L. gelidus] Cold; + l 

GE-LID'I-TY., n. Beenie cold. Me 

OEL'ID.LY, edv. Coldly. 

OGEL'D-NES3, n. Coldnesa. 

GELLY, n. (Fr. gelée.) 1. The inspissated juice of fruit 
boiled with sugar. A viscous or glutinous substance. 
See JELLY. 

GELT. pp. of geld. 

GELT, n. A castrated animal; a gelding 
I GELT, n. for gie Tinsel, or gilt surface.—Spen ser. 
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GE-MURA, *. The second part of the Talmud; the com- 
mentary on the Mishna. 
GE-MAR'I€, a. Pertaining to the Geninra.—Zncyc. 
GEMEL, n. [L. gemellus.] A pair. [A term in heraldry.| 
GEMEL-RING. n. (uow written gimmal and gimbal-ring.] 
A term applied to rings with two or more links. 
QEM-EL-LIP"A-ROUS, a. (L. gemellus and pario.) Produc 
ing twins.— Dict. I 
OEN'I-NATE, v. t. [L. gemino.] To double. (Little used.) 
; repetition.- 


QEM-I-NA'TION, n. A doubling; duplication 
(LJ Twins.—In astronomy, a constellation 
z ac, 


— Boyle. 
GEM'I-NY, n. pl. 
containing the two bright stars Cas 


or sign of the 
tor and Pollux. 

GEMT-NOUS, a. (L. geminus.) Double; in pairs. 

GENTLNY, n. Twins; a pair, a couple.—Shat. 

GEM'NA-RY, a. Pcrtaining to gems or jewels. 

QEM'MATE, a. Having buds. 

GEM-MA'TION, 2. [L. gemmatio.) Budding; the process of 
reproduction by buds. 

GEMMED, pp. Adorned with jewels or buds. 

GEN'ME-OUS, a. [L. gemmeus.] Pertaining to gems; of 
the nature of ims; resembling gems. 

GEM-MIF'ER-OUS, a. Producing buds. 

GEN’MI-NESS, n. Spruceness; smartness. 

GEM'MING, e. Adorning with jewels or buds. 

GEN-MIP’A-ROUS, a. (L. gemma and pario.) Producing 
buds; reproducing by buds on the body, which mature 
and fall off into independent animals, as in some polyps.— 


Dana. 

t ÓEM-MOST.TY, n. The quality of being a gem or jewel. 

GEN’MULE, n. A little bud or in EMO 

GEM-MU-LIFER-OUS, a. Bearing icmunuies 

GEN’NY, a. 1. Bright; glittering ; of gems. 2. Neat, 
spruce ; smart. 

t GE-MOTE, n. [Sax.) A meeting. Se MEET. 

GEMSBOK, n. The name given to a species of the ante 
lope.— J. Barrow. * 

GEN-DARME (zh&n-dürm?. n. [Fr.] In France, one of the 
gens d'armes, a select body of troops destined to watch 
over the interior public safety. 

GEN-DAR'MER-Y, n. The body of gendarmes.—Hume. 

GENDER, x. (Fr. genre; It. genere; L. genus.) 1. Proper 
ly, kind; sort; [obs.] 2. A sex, male or female.—3. In 
grammar, a difference in words to express distinction of 
sex; usually a difference of termination in nouns, adjec- 
tives, and participles, to express the distinction of male 
and female. 

GENDER, v.t. Tobeget See ENGENDER. 

GENDER; v.i To copulate; to breed. —Lev, xix. 

GEN-E-A-LOGTE€-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to or exhibiting the 
descent of persons or families from an ancestor. 2. Ac- 
cording to the descent of a person or family from an an- 


cestor. 
GEN-E-A-LOG1€-AL-LY, adv. In a genealogical manner. 
GEN-E-AL‘O-GIST, n. He who traces descents of persons 


or families. 

GEN-E-AL’O-GIZE, v. £ To relate the history of descents. 
— Trans. of Pausanias. 

QEN-E-AL'O-6 Y, n. (L. genere] 1. An account or his- 
tory of the descent of a person or family from an ances- 
tor. 2. Pedigree; lineage; regular descent of a person ot 
Tona rom 8 progenitor. 

GEN'E-RA, n. pl. See GENUS. 

GENER-A-BLE, a. That may be engendered, begotten, or 

roduced.— Bentley. i 

QENER-AL, a. (Fr. L. generalis.) 1. Relating to a whole 
class or order. 2. Comprehending many species of indi- 
viduals; not special or particular. 3. Lax in signification; 
not restrained or limited to a particular import ; not spe- 
cific ; as, general phraseology. 4. Public; common ; re- 
lating to or comprehending the whole community ; as, the 
general welfare. 5. Common to many or the greatest 
number; as, the general practice. 6. Not directed to a 
single object. 7. Having a relation to all; common to the 
whole; as, a general sire.— Milton. 8. Extensive, though 
not universal; common ; usual—in logic, a general term 
is the representative of a general idea.—In military affairs, 
a general officer is the commander of an army, or of a 
division or brigade.—In law, to plead the general issue, ia 
to deny at once the whole indictment or declaration, with- 
out offering any special matter to evadeit Boxvier.—Gen- 
eral assembly, the highest ecclesiastical body among Pres- 
byterians.—General court, or assembly, a name formerly 
given, in a number of the states, to the legislative body. 
The former term is still used in Maseachusetta. 


GEM, n. [L. gemma; It. id.) 1. A bud.—In botany, the bud | GEN’ER-AL, n. 1. The whole; the total; that which com- 


or compendium of a plant, covered with scales. 9. A 
š ee mone irs een 
t.t. L To adorn wit 5. 2 To bes . 3. 
To embellish with detached Pogutica pe 
GEM, v. % To bud; to germinate.— Milton. 
@EM’-BOSSED (-bost), a. Boseed with gems.— Atherstone, 


rehends all, or the chief part.—2. In general, in the main; 
or the moet part; not always or universally. 3. The 
chief commander of an army; the second in rank is etyled 
lieutenant-general. 4. The commander of a division of an 
army or militia, usually called a majorgeneral. 5. Tha 
commander of a brigade, called a brigadier.general. 6. A 


7 ee Cos MONEO with gerne—Atñerstone. | comms haat: 
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particular beat of drum or march, being that which, in 
the morning, gives notice for the infantry to be in readi- 
ness to march. 7. The chief of an order of monks, or of 
all the houses or congregations established under the same 
rule. 8. The public; the interest of the whole; the vul- 
gar; [not ín sae] 

@EN-ER-AL-IS'SI-MO, n. [It.] 1. The chief commander of 
an army or military force. 2. The supreme commander ; 
sometimes a title of honor. 

GEN-ER-AL T-TY, n. (Fr. generalité.) 1. The state of being 
general; the quality of including species or particulars. 
2. The main body ; the bulk; the greatest part. 

GEN-ER-AL-I-ZA’TION, n. The act of making general; the 
act of reducing particulars to generals or to their genera. 

GEN'ERAL-IZÉ. v. t. L To extend from particulars or 
species to genera ; to make general or common to a num- 

2. To reduce particulars to generals or to their 
nus. 

GEN’ER-AL-IZED, pp. Extended to generals. 

GEN'ER-AL-IZ-1ING, ppr. Extending to generals or to genera. 

GEN’ER-AL-LY, adv. 1. In general; extensively, though 
not universally; most frequently. 2. In the main; with- 
out detail; in the whole taken together.—Syn. Usually ; 
ordinarily; commonly; mainly; principally ; chiefly. 

GEN'ER-AL-NESS, n. Wide extent, though short of uni- 
versely | frequency ; commonness.— Sidney. 

GEN'ER-AL-SHIP, n. The skill and conduct of a general 
officer ; mili skill in a commander. 

GEN'ER-AL-TY, *. The whole; the totality.— Hale. 

OEN'ER-ANT, n. [L. generans.) 1. The power that gener- 
ates; the power or principle that produces.—2. In geome- 
try, a line, surface, or solid generated, or supposed to be 
, by the motion of a point, line, or surface.— 


GENER.ATE, v. t. IL. dieere] 1. To beget ; to procreate ; 
to propagate; to produce a being similar to tbe parent. 
2. To produce; to cause to be; to bring into life. 3. To 
cause; to produce; to form, as sound or figure. 

GEN'ER-i-TED, pp. Begotten; engendered; procreated ; 

roduced; formed. 

GEN'ER-A-TING, ppr. or a. Begetting; procreating; pro- 
ducing; forming. 

aEN-ER-ATION, n. 1. The act of begetting; procreation, 
as of animals. 2. Production; formation. 3. A single 
succession in natural descent, as the children of the same 
parerts; hence, an age. 4. The people of the same pe- 
riod, or living at the same time. 5. Genealogy; a series 
of children or descendants from the same stock. 6. A 
ad: & race.—Shak. 7. Progeny; offspring.— Shak. 

JEN'ER-A-TIVE, a. 1. Having the power of generating or 
propagating its own species. 2. Having the power of 
N ucing. 3. Prolific. 

ÓEN'ER-Ài-TOR, ^. 1. He or that which begets, causes, or 
produces.—2, In music, tne principal sound or sounds by 
which others are produced. 3. A vessel in which steam 
is generated. 

QE-NER'6, Ya. (It. and Sp. generico; Fr. generique.) 

GE-NERI€-AL, § Pertaining to a genus or kind; compre- 
hending the genua. 

GE-NERT€-AL-LY, adv. With regard to 

GE-NERI€-AL-NESS, n. The quality of being generic. 

@EN-ER-OSTTY, n. (Fr. gemerosité.] 1. The quality of 
being generous; liberality in principle; a disposition to 
give liberally or to bestow favors; a quality of the heart 
or mind opposed to meanness or parsimony. 9. Liberality 


nus, 


in act; bounty. 3. Nobleness of soul; magnanimity ; 
see used.) 
GEN’ER-OUS, a. [L. generosus.) 1. Primarily, being of hon- 


orable birth or origin; hence, noble; honorable; mag- 

nanimous.—Addison. 2. Liberal; bountiful; munificent ; 

beneficent ; bounteous; free to give. 3. Strong; full of 

spirit, as wine.—Boyle. 4. Full; overflowing; abundant. 
8 rightly ; courageous; as, a generous horse. 

GENER-OUS-LY, adv. 1. Honorably; not meanly, 2. 
Nobly; magnanimously. 3. Liberally; munificently. 

G@EN’ER-OUS-NESS, n. 1. The quality of being gencrous; 
magnanimity; nobleness of mind. 2 Liberality; munifi- 
cence; generosity. 

QEN'ESIS, n. (Gr. yeveots.] I. The act of producing. 2. 
The first book of the Sacred Scriptures of the Old Testa. 
ment.—3. In geometry, the formation of a line, plane, or 
solid, by the motion of a point, line, or surface. 

QEN'ET, n. [Fr.] 1. A small-sized, well-proportioned Span- 
ish horse. 2. Àn animal allied to the cívet, and resembling 
the polecat in appearance. 

GE-NET, n. A name given to cat-skins when made into 

GE-NETTE’,§ muffs and tippets, as if they were skins of 
the genet.— Booth. 

GE-NETH'LI-A€, x. A birth-day poem.—Brande. 

ÓE-NETH'LI-A€, Ya. (Gr. yeveO\caxos.) Pertaining to 


GEN-ETH-LYA€-AL, ) nativities as calculated by astrolo- ! GENTILE, a. 1. Pertaining to pagans or 


gers; showing the position of the stars at the birth of any 


person. [Little used.) 
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GE-NETILI-A€S, u. The science of calculating nativ 
or predicting the future events of life, rit e me 
which preside at the birth of persons.  ( Little usud.) 

GE-NETH-LI-ATI€, n. He who calculates nativities. . 

à IR NUM: [ Little Tiel š 
EN €, a. [Gr. ytvcoig. ertaining to the origin o 
thing, or its mode of production. £ PAON 

GE-NE'VAÀ, n. (Fr. genevre, or genierre.) A spirit distilled 
from grain or malt, with the addition of juniper berrics, 
or often of oil of turpentine. The word is usually con. 
tracted and pronounced gin. 

GE-NEVA BPBLE, x. The whole English Bible printed at 
Geneva, first in 1560. 

GE-NEVAN, a. 1. Pertaining to Geneva. 2. n. An inhabi- 
tant of Geneva. 

GE-NEVAN-IGN, n. (Genevra] Calvinism. 

GEN-E-VESE;,, n. sing. or p. People of Geneva 

OEN-E-VOIS' (zhen-e-vwit), n. pl. People of Geneva. 

GE'NLAL, a. (L. genialis.) 1. Contributing to propagariun 
or peers that causes to produce. 2. Gay; merry. 
3. Enlivening ; contributing to life and cheerfulness ; sup- 

orting life. 4. Native; natural; [not usual.) 
GENI-AL-LY, adv. 1. By genius or nature; naturally; 
little used.) 2. Gayly ; cheerfully. 

GE-NI-ALT-TY, n. Gayety ; cheerfulness. 

GENI-AL-NESS, n. e quality of being genial. 

GE-NICU-LITE, v. t. (L. gentculo.] To joint or knot 


Cockeram. 

QE-NICU-LATE, 2a, [L. geniculatus.) Kneed; knee. 

GE-NICU-Li-TED, $ jointed; having joints like the knee 
a little bent. 

GE-NI€9-LA-TING, ppr. Knotting; jointing. 

GE-NI€-U-LATION, ^. Knottiness; the state of having 
knots or joints like a knee.—Johnson. 

tGENYE (jé^ne), pal ides Fr. genie] Disposition; inclina 
tion; turn of min 

GENI, n. pl. [L.] A sort of imaginary intermediate beings 
between men and angels ; some good and some bad. 

GE'NI-O, n. [It, L. genius.] A man of a particular turn of 
mind — Tattler. 

GEN'I-TAL, a. (L. genštalis.] Pertaining to generation or 
the act of begetting. 

GEN'I-TALS, n. pl. The parts of an animal which are the 
immediate instruments of generation. 

GENTTIKG n. [Fr.janeton.] A species of apple that ripens 

very early. 

GEN TIVE: a. or n. (L. genitivus.) In grammar, a term 
eppiied to a case in the declension of nouns, expressing 
primarily the thing from which something else proceeds. 

OENLTOR, "n. One who procreates; a sire ; a father. 

GEN'L-TURE, n. Generation; procreation ; birth. 

GEN'IUS, n. ; pL GENrUSES. [L.j 1. The peculiar structure 
of mind which is given by nature to an individual, or that 
disposition or bent of mind which is peculiar to every 
mən, and which qualifies him for a particular employment; 
& particular natural talent or aptitude of mind for a par- 
ticular study or course of life. 2. Strength of mind; un- 
common powers of intellect ; tcularly, the power of in- 
vention. 3. A man endowed with uncommon vigor of 
mind; a man of superior intellectual faculties. 4. Mental 
powers of faculties. 5. Nature; disposition; peculiar 
character. 

GE'NI US, 2. ; pl. GENIL (L.] A good or evil spirit or de 


mon, = osed to preside over a man's destiny or life. 
GENI-US LO'CI. [L.] The presiding divinity of a place; 
and hence, the pervading spirit of a place or institution, as 


of a college, &c. 

CEA ORSE; n. An inhabitant, or the people of Genoa, in 

t óENT, a. Elegant; pretty; gentle.—Spenser. 

GEN-TEEL', a. (Fr. genti] 1. Easy and graceful in man- 
ners or behavior ; having the manners of well-bred people. 
2. Easy and graceful; becoming well-bred persons; as, 
genteel carriage. 3. Graceful in mien or form. 4. Ele- 
gently dressed. 5. Decorous; free from any thing low or 
vulgar; as, genteel comedy. Addison.—Sxn. Polite; well 
bred; refined ; polished; elegant; fashionable. 

GEN-TEEL'LY, adv. Politely ; gracefully ; elegantly ; in the 
manner of well-bred people. 

&EN-.TEEL'/NESS, n. 1. Gracefulness of manners or per- 
n: genes, politeness. 2. Qualities beñtting a person 
of rank. 

GEN'TIAN (jen'shan), n. (L. gentiana.] The popular name 
of a genus of ed AE bitter ed The obicinal gen- 
tian is much used in medicine as a tonic. 

GEN-TIAN-EL'LA, n. A kind of blue color. 

GEN'TIL, n. A species of fulcon or hawk. 

GENTILE, n. 15 gentilis.) In the Scriptures, a pagan; : 
worshiper of false gods; any person not 8 Jew or 
Christian; a heathen. heathens 2 In 

a gatis 


grammar, denoting one's race or country; us 
noun. 
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IN. TELESSE ; „—jindibras. OF-O-CENTRIE, Ya. (Gr. yn and xevrpoy.) A turm ae- 
Ee E me ir GEO-CENTRICAL, | noting he position of a colextial 


GENTIL-ISH, e Heathenish ; pagan.— Milton. 
GENTIL-ISN, u, Hestheni«mn; paganism. Ja 
OEN-TLLYTIAL Qen-te-lish'a), le. (L. gentilitius.] 1. 
ÓEN-TI-LY"TIOUS Gen-te-lish'ne), § Peculiar to a 
or nation; national 2 Hereditary; cotailed on a y. 
— Arbuthnot, 

GEN TIL I-TY, n. (Fr. gentilité.) 1. Politencss of manners; 
easy. graceful behavior ; the manners of well-bred people ; 
gentcelness. 2. Good extraction; dignity of birth. 3. 
Gracefulness of mien. 4. Gentry; (00s) 5. Paganism ; 
heathenism.- Hook fee) a 

QENTILIZE, r. í. To live like a hentben.—Afilton. 

@ENTLE, a 1. Well-born ; of a good family or respectable 
birth, though not noble.— Milton ; [obs] 2 Not rough, 
hareh, or severo, as manners. 3. Tame; not wild, turbu- 
lent. or refractory, as a cow. 4. Soothing, as music. 5. 
Treating with mildness ; not violent—Syn. Mild; meek; 
placid; dove-like; quiet; peaceful; pacific; bland ; soft; 
tame ; tractable; docile. 

GENTLE, n. L A gentleman; [obs.] 2. A maggot or larva 
of come fy, as of the flesh-fly. i 

|I GENTLE, v. t. To make genteel ; to raise from the vulgar. 

QENTLE-HEXRTED,« Of gentile disposition; kind. — 

OENTLE-FOLK (jentl-fóke), n. Persons of good breeding 
and family. It is now used only in the plural, gentlefolks, 
and this use is vulgar. : 

GENTLE-MAN, n. [gentle] 1. In ita most extensive sense, 
in Great Britain, every man above the rank of yeoman, 
comprehending nobleman. In a more limited sense, a 
man who, without a title, bears a coat of arms, or whose 
ancestors have been freemen.—2. In the United States, 
where titles and distinctions of rank do not exist, the term 
is applied to of education and of good breeding, of 
every occupation. Indeed, this is also the popular prac- 
tice in Great Britain. 3. A man of good breeding, polite- 


ness, and civi] manners, as distinguished from the vulgar , ÓE-OG'RA-PHY, n. 


and clownish. 4. A term of complaisance.—5. In Great 
Britain, one who serves a man of rank and attends his , 
person. Also, a prefix to his official title ; as, gentleman 
usher, one who walks before his master, and introduces 
strangers into his presence.—Gentleman server, one who 
ecrves up the feast, &c. 

GEN TLE-MAN-CON’NON-ER, ^. The highest class of 
commoners at Oxford University. 

GENTLE-MAN-LIKE, ?a. 1. Pertaining to or becoming a 

QEN'TLE-MAN-LY, gentleman, or a man of - 
ily and breeding; polite; complaisant. 2. Like a man of 
birth and good breec ing. 

Q@ENTLE-MAN-LI-NESS, n. Behavior of a well-bred man. 


—Sherwood. 

a eae *. Quality of a gentleman.—Lord 

ar. 

Q@ENTLE-MEN PEN'SION-ERS, n. pl. In England, a band 
of forty gentlemen, whose office it is to attend the king 
to and from the royal chapel.— Buchanan. 

GEN'TLE-NESS, n. 1. Dignity of birth; [little used.) 9. 
Genteel behavior; [obs.]) 3. Softness of manners; mild- 
ness of temper ; sweetness of disposition ; meekness 4. 
Kindness; benevolence ; [obs] 5. Tenderness; mild 
treatment. 

tGENTLE-SHIP, n. The deportment of a gentleman. 

ÓEN'TLE-WOM.-AN, n. 1. A woman of good family or of 
good breeding; a woman above the vulgar. 2. A woman 
who waits about the person of one of high rank. 3. A 
term of civility to a female, sometimes ironical. 

IéENTLE-WOM-AN-LIKE, a Becoming a gentlewoman. 


— Sherwood. 
GENTLY, adv. 1. Softly; meekly; mildly; with tender- 
ness. 2. Without violence, ter fion or asperity. 
GEN-TOO, n. (Port. gentio.) A native of India or Hindos- 
tan; one who follows the religion of the Bramins. 
GENTRY, n. 1. Birth; condition; rank by birth.—SAak. 
2. People of education and good breeding.— In Great 
Britain, the classes of people between the nobility and the 
vulgar. 3. A term of civility; civility; complaisance ; 


obs. 

ed NUE LECTION, n. [L. genu and flectio.) The act of 
bending the knee, particularly in ri. 

(EN'U-INE, a. [L. genuinus.) Native; belonging to the 
origina) stock; hence, real; natural; true; veritable ; 
SM ; unalloyed ; not spurious, false, or adulterated. 

$EN'U-INE-LY, adv. Without adulteration or foreign ad- 
mixture; naturally, Boyle. 

Q@ENU-INE-NESS, n. The state of being native, or of the 
true original ; hence, freedom from adulteration or foreign 
admixture ; freedom from any thing false or counterfeit; 


urity ; reality. 

GENUS, n. ; p. GEN ERA [L. genus.) 1. In logic, that which 
has several species under it; a class of a greater extent 
than species.—2. In natural science, an assemblage of species 
possessing certain characters in common, by which they 
are distinguisbed from all others. 


object as cen from the earth, in contradistinction to Aelio- 
centric, as seen from the sun.—D. Olmsted. 

QE-O€'RO-NITE, n. (Gr. yn and Kpovos.) A lead gray ore 
of antimony and lead. 

GE’ODE, n. (Gr. yatwdns.) In mineralogy, a rounded nodule 
of stone containing a smal cavity, lined usually with crys- 
tals, though sometimes with other matter ; a cavity of the 

ene Dana. 

€, 

GEODESICAL, (4 Geodetic—Sedgwick. 

GE-ODE-SY, n. | qose) That part of practica: ge- 
ometry which has for its object the determination of the 
magnitude and figure either of the whole earth, or of any 
given portion of its surface.—Brande, 

GE-O-DETIE€, ka. Pertuining to geodesy or its meas- 

GE-O-DETI€-AL, $ urements. 

GE-O-DIF’ER-OUS, a. Producing geodes. 

GEÉ'OG-NOST, n. One versed in geognosy; a geologist. 

GE-OG-NOSTIE€, + Pertaining to a knowledge of tho 

GE-OG-NOSTI€-AL, § structure of the earth > geological. 

GE-OGNO-SY, n. (Gr. yn, the earth, and yrwors, knowledge.) 
That part of natural history which treats of the structure 
of the earth. The same with geolagy. 

GE-O-GON10, a. Pertaining to geogony. 

GE-OG'O-NY, n. (Gr. yn and yown.) The doctrine of the 
formation of the earth. 

GE-OGRA-PHER, n. One who describes that part of this 
globe or earth which is exhibited upon the surface. One 
who ís versed in geography, or one who compiles a treat- 
ise on the subject. 

GE-O-GRAPH'TO, ła. Relating to or containing a de- 

GE-O-GRAPH1€-AL, $ scription of the terraqueous globe ; 

rtaining to geography. 

G O-GRAPH'C-AL-LY, adv. In a geographical manner. 

Jor. yn and ypa@o.] 1. A description 
of the earth and of its several countries, kingdoms, states, 
cities, &c. 2. A book containing a description of the earth. 

GE-O-LOG'€-AL, a. Pertaining to geology ; relating to the 
science of the earth or terraqueous globe. 

"bietet! n. One versed in the science of geology. 

GE-OL'O-GTZE, v. i. To study geology ; to make geological 
investigations. 

GE-OL'O-6Y, n. [Gr. yn and doyos.) The science which 
treats of the structure and mineral constitution of the 
globe, and of the causes of its physical features.— Dana. 

GE’O-MAN-CER, n. One who foretells or divines, by means 
of lines, figures, or points on the ground or on paper. 

G£'O-MAN-CY, n. [Gr. yn and pavraa.] A kind of divina- 
tion by means of aure or lines. 

QE-O-MAN'TIO, a. Pertaining to geomancy. 

GE-ON'E-TER, n. (Gr. yewperpys.) One skilled in geome- 
try. See GEOMETRICIAN. 

GE-OM'E-TRAL, a. Pertaining to geometry. 

GE-O-NETRI€, la. (Gr. yraptreies.] 1. Pertaining to 


GE-O-METRI€-AL, $ geometry. 2 According to the rules 
or principles of geometry , done by geometry. 3. Disposed 
according to geometry.—Geometrical ratio, is that relation 


between quantities which is expressed by the quotient of 
the one divided by the otber.— Geometrical proportion, is 
an equality of geometrical ratios. Quantities are in geo- 
metrical progression when they increase by a common 
multiplier, or decrease by a common divisor.—J. Day. 
GE-O-METRI€-AL-LY, adv. According to the rules or laws 


of geometry. 

GE-OM-E-TRI"CIAN (je-om-e-trish’an), n. One skilled in 
geometry ; a geometer.— Watts. 

GE-OME-TRIZE, v. t. To act according to the laws of ge- 
ometry ; to perform geometrically. 

GE-ON'E-TRY, n, (Gr. yewperpea.] Literally, the measure- 


ment of the earth; the science of magnitude in general, 
the mensuration of lines, surfaces, and solids, with their 


various relations. i 

GE-O-PONTE, 2a. (Gr. yn and rovos.) Pertaining to tilb 

GE-O-PONTE-AL, $ age of the earth, or agriculture. 

GE-O-PONTES, n. The art of cultivating the earth. 

GE-O-RA’MA, n. (Gr. yn and opaya.] An instrument which 
exhibits a very complete view of the earth. 

GEORGE (jorj), n. 1. A figure of St. George on horseback, 
worn by knights of the garter. 2. A brown loaf.—Dryden. 

GEORGE-NO-BLE, #. A gold coin in the time of Henry 
VIIL, of the value of 6s. 8d. sterling. 

GEOR'GIC, n. (Gr. yeepywos.] A rural poem; a poetical 
composition on the subject of husbandry, containing rules 
for cultivating lands, in a poetical dress. 

GEOR'GIO, a. Relating to the doctrine of agriculture and 


rural affairs. 

GEOR'IC-AL, a. enint the doctrine of agriculture. 

GEOR'GI-UM SIDUS, n. [L.] The name first given, in hon 
or of George IIL, to the planet now called Uranus, whicà 


see.— D. Olmsted. 
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GE-OS'€O-PY, n. (Gr. yn and cxorew.) Knowledge of the 
earth, obtained by inspection. 

ua a. (from Gr. yn.) Belonging to the earth; ter- 
restria 

GE'RAH, * The twentieth part of a shekcl, or nearly three 


cents. 
GE-RANI-UM, n. [L.] Crane’s-dill, a genus of planta, of 
numerous species, some of which are cultivated for their 
pure and beautiful flowers. 


fra 

GERENT, a. (L. gerens.) Bearing; used in vicegerent. 

GER'FAL-€ON (jerfaw-kn). See GYRFALCON. 

GERM, n. [L. germen.] 1. In botany, thc ovary, or seed-bud 

of a plant. 2. Origin; first principle; that from which 

any thing springs. 

GERMAN; a. [L. germanus.) 1. Cousins 
sons or daughters of brothers or sisters; 
Related ; (n). 

GER’MAN, a. longing to Germany. 

QER MAN, n. A native of Germany; and, by ellipsis, the 
Gcrman AS 

ÓER'MAN-SIL'VÉR, n. An alloy or mixture of copper, 
zinc, and nickel 

GER-MANDER, n. A name given to several plants, one of 
which is used in Jersey, instead of hope, in making beer. 

GER-MANTE€, a. Pertaining to Germany. 

ÓER'MAN-ISM, n. An idiom of the German language. 

t@ER-MAN‘-TY, n. Brotherhood.— Cockeram. 

GERM'EN, ».; pl. GkRMENS. Now contracted to germ, 
which see. e spelling germina is less accurate.) 

GQERMITN.AL, a. Pertaining to a germ or seed-bud. 

GERMTN-ANT, a. Sprouting. 

OERN'IN-ATE, v. i. [L. germino.] To sprout; to bud; to 
shoot ; to begin to vegetate or grow, as seeds. 

GERN'TN-ATE, v.t. To cause to sprout. [Unusual] 

GERM'TN-A-TING, ppr. Be ing to vegetate. 

OÓERNM-IN-ATION, n. 1. The act of sprouting; the first be- 
ginning of vegetation in a seed or plant. 2. The time in 
which seeds vegetate. 

6E-RO-€OM'I€-AL, a. Pertaining to gerocomy. 

QE-RO€'O-NY, n. (Gr. yepwy and xopcw.] at part of 
medicine which treats of the proper regimen for old 


le. 
oÈRUND, n. [L. gerundium.] In the Latin grammar, a 
kind of verbal noun, partaking of the nature of a participle. 
QE-RUNDT-AL, a. Pertaining to or like a gerund. 
GES'LING, for gosling.—Ho . [North of England.) 
GEST, n. [L. gestum.) 1. A deed; action or achievement; 
[obs] 2 Show; representation; [obs] 3. (Fr. gite] A 
stage in traveling; so much of a journey as is mad 


erman are the 
t cousins, 2 


e with- 


out resting; or, properly, a rest; a stop; [obs] 4. A roll 
or journal of the several days and stuges prefixed, in the 
jcurnevs of the English kings.—Hanmer. 


@ES-TATION, ^. (L. 4estatio.] 1. The act of carrying 
young in the womb from conception to delivery; preg- 
nancy. 2. The act of wearing, as clothes or ornaments. 
3. Exercise by being borne or carried, as on horseback or 
in a carriage ; passive exercise. 

GESTA-TO-RY, a. 1. Pertaining to gestation or pregnancy. 
2. That may be carried or worn. 

GESTIE€, a. 1. Pertaining to deeds; E a ba Relating 
to peel motion, as in the dance.—Str W. ; 

GES-TIC€'U-LATE, v. £ [L. gesticultor.] To make gestures 
or motions, as in speaking; to use postures. 

GES-TI€V-LAiTE, v.t. To represent by gesture; to act. — 
Ben Jonson. 

GES-TICU-LA-TING, ppr. Making gesticulations. 

GES-TI€-U-LATION, ^. (L. gesticulatio.) 1. The act of 
making gestures to express passion, or enforce sentiments. 
2. Gesture; a motion of the body or limbs in speaking or 
representation. 3. Antic tricks or motions. 

GES-TI€'9-LA-TOR, n. One who shows postures or makes 


res. 

OES-TI€'8-LA-TO-RY, a. Representing in gestures. 

t éES"TOR, n. One who related the gestes, or achievements, 
of distinguished personages.— Chaucer. 

GES'TUR-AL, a. longing to gesture. 

GESTURE (jestyur), n. [L. gestus.) 1. A motion of the 
body or limbs, expressive of sentiment or passion ; any 
action, attitude, or posture intended to express an idea or 
a passion, or to enforce an argument or opinion. 2. Move- 
ment of the body or limbs.—Müton. 

GESTURE, v. t. To accompany with gesture or action. 

OFSTURED, pp. Accompanied with gesture or action. 

GES‘TUR-ING, ppr. Accompanying with gesture or action. 

GES‘TURE-LESS, a. Free from gestures. 

GESTURE-MENT, n. Act of making gestures. 

GET, v. t. ; pret. got, (gat, obs.) pp. got, gotten. [Sax. getan, 
quo. or geatan.] 1. To gain possession of. Get differs 

1n acquire, as it does not always express permanence 
of possession, which is the appropriate sense of acquire. 
2. To have; as, "thou hast vot the face of a man."—Her- 
bert. [This is a common, but gross abuse of this word.) 3. 
To beget; to procreate; to generate. 4. To learn; to 
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con, as a lesson. 5. To prevail on; to induce; to per 
suadc; [mot clegant.} G. To procure to be; as, we could 
not get the work donc; [not elegant.) 

To get of. 1. To put off; to take or pull off, as a coat; also, 
to remove, as a strandcd vessel. 2. To sell; to dispose 
of.—To get on, to put on ; to draw or pull on.— To get in 
to collect and shelter ; to bring under covcr.— To get out. 
1. To draw forth ; to extort, as a ecerct. 2. To druw out; 
to discngage.— To get the day, to win; to conquer ; to gain 
the victory. —To get together, to collcct ; to amass.— To gat 
over, to surmount; to conquer; to pass without being ob- 
structcd.—7° get abore, to surmount; to surpass.— To ga 
up, to prepare for coming before the public; to bring for 
ward. With a pronoun following, it signifies to betako ; 
to remove; to go.—Syn. To obtain; procurc; attain; 
realize. 

GET, v. & ‘To arrive at any place or state; followed by 
some modifying word. 

To gea away or away from, to depart ; to quit ; to leave ; orto 
disengage one's self from.— To get among, to arrive in the 
midst of; to become one of a number.— To get before, to 
arrive in front, or more forward.— To get behind, to fall ín 
the rear; to lag.— To get back, to arrive at thc place from 
which one departed; to return.— To get clear, to discn- 

e one's self; to be released, as from confinement, ob- 
fization, or burden ; also, to be freed from danger or cm- 
barrassment.— To get down, to descend ; t» come from an 
elevation.— To get home, to arrive at one's dwelling.— To 
sn or into, to arrive within an inclosure, or a mixed 

y ; to pass in; to insinuate one's self.—To get loose or 
free, to disengage one's self; to be released from confine- 
ment.— To get off, to escape; to depart; to get clear; also, 
to alight; to descend from.— To get out, to dcpart from an 
inclosed pare or from confinement; to escape; to free 
one's self from embarrassment.— To get along, to procced , 
to advance.— Tv get rid of, to disengage one's self from, 
also, to shift off; to remove.— To get together, to meet; ta 
assemble; to convene.— To get up, to arise; to rise from 
a bed or a seat; also, to ascend ; to climb.— To get through, 
to pas through and reach a point beyond any thing ; also, 
to finish ; to accoinplish.— To get quit of, to get rid of; to 
shift off, or to disengage one's self from.— To get forward, 
to proceed ; to advance ; also, to prosper ; to advance in 
wealth—To get near, to approach within a small distance 
—To get ahead, to advance; to prosper.—To get on, to 
proceed ; to advance.—To get a mile, or other distance, te 
pass over it in navolg io Z at, to reach; to make 
way to.—To get asleep, to fall asleep.—T'o get drunk, to be 
come intoxicated.—To get between, to arrive betwcen.— Te 

t to, to reach; to arrive. 

GETTER, ». 1. One who gets, gains, obtains, or acquires 
2, One who begets or procreates. 

Mi ide d ppr. Obtaining; procuring ; gaining; winning, 

egetting. 

GETTING, n. 1. The act of obtaining, gaining, or acquiring; 

GEWGAW n. [qu Se: isum, añay wif 

; , R. (qu. Sax. ge-gaf. showy e; a pretty 
n of little worth; a toy; a bawble; a splendid play- 


g. 

GEW'GAW, a. Showy without value.— Lat. 

GEYSER, n. (Icelandic, raging or roaring.) The name of 
certain fountains in Icel which spout forth boiling 
water.— Mantell. 

I GHAST'FUL, a. [See GHASTLY.) Dreary; dismal; fit for 
wal osta —Snenser, 

GHAXST' LY, adv. Frightfully.—Pope. 

GHASTLI-NESS, ». Horror of countenance; a deathlike 
look ; resemblance of a ghost; paleness. 

GHASTLY, a. (Sax. gastiic.] 1. Like a ghost in sppear 
ance ; deathlike ; pale ; dismal; grim. 2. Horrible; shock- 
ing; hideous; frightful, as wounds. 

t GHASTNESS, n. Ghastliness.—SAak. 

GHAUT (gawt), n. (qu. gate?) In the East Indies, literally, 
a pass through a mountain ; hence, also, a range or chain 
of mountains. 2 Stairs descending to a river.—Malcom. 

GHEE, n. In the East Indies, butter clarified by boiling, 
and thus converted into a kind of oil. 

GHE'BER and GHE'BRE, n. Sce GUEBER. 

GHER'KIN (gurkin), n. [G. gurke.] A small pickled cucum 

r.— Skinner. 

t GHESS, for guess. 

GHIB'EL-LINE, n. Onc of a faction in Italy, in the thirteenth 
century, which favored the emperors and opposed the 
Guelfs, or adherents of the popes.— Brande. 

GHOLE, n. An 


demon of the East, supposed to 
rey on human ies; more p rly Ni 

Ghost (göst), n. (Sax. gast; G. geist.) 1. Spirit; ted 
of man.—Skak. 9. The soul of a ascd person; the 
soul or spirit separate from thc body.—To ice SPs 
ghost, a to dic ; to yield up the breath or spirit; to exp! 
Scripture—'The Holy Ghost is the third person in the 
adorable Trinity. Scripture.—SyN apparition ; epectre; 
phantom; shade. 
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fGHOST e. To die; to cxpire..— Sidney. 

UGHOST, r.& To hannt with an apparition.—Shak. 

(GHOSTLESS, a. Withont spirit; without life.—72. Clarke. 

GHOSTLIKE, e. Withered; having sunken cycs ; ghastly. 
— Sherwood. 

GHOSTLI-NESS, n. Spiritual tendency. (Little used.) 

GHOSTLY, e. 1. Spiritual; relating to the sonl; not car- 
nal or sccular. 2 Spiritual; having a character from ro- 
Hoon. 3. Pertaining to apparitione. 

GIIQUL (cool, w. A demon that feeds on the dead. 

GIAL-LO-LY NO, w. [It. giallo.) A fine yellow pignent, much 
used under the name of Neples yellow —Ure. 

tGIAMREUX (zham'bó), w. pl. (Fr. jambe] Greaves; ar- 
mor fur the legs.—Spenacr. 

OL ANT, n. (Fr. geant; L. gigas.) 1. A man of extraordi- 
nary bulk and stature. 2. A person of extraordinary 
strength or powers, bodily or intellectual. —G iants Cause- 
tray, a vast collection of basaltic pillars in the county of 
Antrim, in Ircland. 


ATANT, a. Like a giant; extraordinary in size. 
o 


OLANT-FENNEL, m. A tall herb the genus fenula, 
whose stalk was formerly uscd as a rod to punish chil- 


dren. 
GFANT-RILLTNG, a Killing or destroying giants. : 
OPANT-LIKE, ? a. Of unusual size; resembling a giant in 
GYANT-LY, $ bulk orstature; gigantic; huge. [Giane- 
ly is not much used.] 
OPANT-EsS, n. A female giant; a female of extraordina- 
size and stature.—Shak. 
OUANT-IZE, r. i. To play the giant—Sherwood. 
GTANT-RY, n. The race of giants. (Little used.) 
GTANT-SHIP, n. The state, quality, or character of a giant. 
GIAOUR (jowr), n. (Infidel.] A name given by Turks to 
unbelievers in thcir religion, and especially to Christians. 
tGIB, n. A cat.—Skelton 
fGIB, v.i To act like a 
Fletcher. 


GIB-€ AT, x. A hecat, or an old, worn-out cat. 
GIB-STAFF, n. A staff to gauge water or to push a boat; 
ormerly, a staff used in fighting beasta on the stage. 

f GIBBE, n. An old, worn-out animal.—Shak. 

t GIBBED, a. Having been caterwauling.—J. Bulwer. 

t GIB'BER, v. i. [See GABBLE.] To speak rapidly and inar- 
ticulately.— Skak. 

GIB'BER-ISH, ». Rapid and inarticulate tnlk; unintelligi- 
ble language; unmeaning words. 

GIB'BER-ISH, a. Unmeaning, as o 

I! GIBBER-ISH, v. ¿£ To prate idly or unintelligibly.—Mon- 


tagu. 

3ID BET, n. [Fr. gitet.] 1. A gallows; a post or machine 
in form of a gallows, on which notorious malefactors are , 
hanged in chaina, and on which their bodies are suffered ! 
to remain, 2. The projecting beam of a crane, on which , 
the pulley is fixed.— Brande. h 

GIBBET, v. t. 1. To hang and expose on a gibbet. 2. To 
hang or expose on any taing going traverse. 

GIBBET-ED, pp. Hanged and exposed on a gibbet. 

ĠIB'BET.ING, ppr. Hanging and exposing on a gibbet. | 

t GIB'BI?R, n. (Fr Wild fowl; game.—Addison. | 

GIBBLE-GABBLE, n. Any rude or noisy conversation ; 
fuetiart huge ; barbarous speech.—Bullokar. 

GIB-BOSE, a. [ . gibba.) Humped; a term applied to a | 
pubes x which presents one or more large elevations.— 

ran 

GIB-BOSTTY, n. (Fr. gibbosi£] Protuberance ; a round or 
swelling prominence ; convexity. 

GIB'BOUS, a. [L. gibbus.) 1. Swelling; protuberant; con- 
vex; applied to the shape of the moon during the week 
before and after the full moon—Barlow. 9. Hunched; 
hump-backed ; crook-backed. 

GIB'EOUS-LY, adv. In a gibbous or protuberant form. 

rer S * Protuberance; a round prominence ; 
convexity, 

GIBBSTTE, n. [from George Gibbs, Esq.) A mineral found 
at Richmond, in Massachusetts. It isa hydrate of alumina. 

GIBE, v. i. (Sax. gabban.] To cast reproaches and sneering 
expressions; to rail at; to utter taunting, sarcastic words; 
to flout; to ficer; to scoff; to snecr. 

GIBE, v.t. To reprosch with contemptuous words; to de- 
ride; to scoff at; to treat with sarcastic reflections ; to 
taunt; to ridicule; to jeer; to mock. 

GIBE, n. An expression of censure mingled with contempt; 
sarcastic scorn. —Syn. Scoff; taunt; railing; jeer; sneer; 
reproach; Insult. 

GIBEL-LINE, n. See GHIBELLINE. 

ÓIB'ÉR, n. One who utters reproachful, censorious, and 
contemptuous expressions, or who casts cutting, sarcastic 
reflections; one who derides; a scoffer. 

GTB'ING, ppr. Uttering reproachful, contemptuous, and cen- 
sorious words; scoffing. 

STBING-LY, ade. Witn censorious, sarcastic, and con- 
temptuous expressions; scornfully.—Shak. 

S3IBLET, @ Made of giblets; as, a giblet pie. 


cat; to caterwaul.— Beaumont and 
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GIRLETS, n. pl. Those parts of poultry which are usually ex 
cluded in roasting, as the hend, feet, pinions, heart, giz 
zard, liver, &c. 

GHYDIED, pp. Madetorecl | . 

GID'DI-LY, adv. 1. With the head sceming to turn or reel 
2. Inconstantly ; unsteadily; with various turnings. 3. 
Carclessly ; heedlessly ; negligently. i 

GID'DI-NESS, 2. 1. The state of being gtddy or vertiginous 
vertigo; dizziness; a sensation of reeling or whirling; a 
swimming of the head. 2 Inconstancy; unstcadincss; 
volatility; changeableness; mutability. 3. Frolic; wan 
tonness; levity ; lightness. 

GIDDY, a. (Sax. gidig.) 1. Vertiginous; reeling; whirl 
ing; dizzy; having in the head a sensatior of 6 circular 
motion or swimming. 2, That renders giddy; that indu 
ces giddiness; as, a giddy elevation. 3. Rotary; whirl 
ing; running round with celerity.— Pope. 4. Inconstant; 
unstable; changeable; fickle; volatile.. 5. Heedless ; wild, 
thoughtless; Pork 6. Tottering; unfixed; as, a giddy 
footing.—Shak. 7. Intoxicated; elated to thoughtlessness 
rendercd wild by excitement or joy. 

GIDDY, v. i. To turn quick.—Chapman. 

GIDDY, v. t. To make reeling or unstcad y.— Farindon. 

GIDDY- BRAINED, c. Careless; thoughtless. 

GID’DY-HEAD (-hed), n. A person without thought or 


Judgment, 

GIDDY-HEAD-ED, a. Heedless; unsteady; volatile; in- 
cautious.—Donne. 

GID'DY-PACED (pást) a. Moving irregularly.—Shak. 

t GIE. A contraction of gutde— Chaucer. 

* GIER-R A-GLE, w. A bird of the eagle kind. —Leviz., iL, 18. 

GIE'SE€CK-ITE, n. [from Sir C. G e] A mineral which 
has been considered identical with elaolite. 

GIF, v. t. (Sax. gifan.] The old but true spelling of if. 

GIFT, n. 1. Any thing given or bestowed. 2. The act ot 
giving or conferring.—AMilton. 3. The right or power ot 
Ming or bestowing. 4. An offering or oblation. 5. Are 
ward. 6. A bribe; any thing given fo corrupt the judg- 
ment 7. Power; some quality conferred by the Author 
of our nature.—Syn. Present; donation; grant; largess ; 
benefaction; boon; bounty; gratuity; endowment; tal. 
ent; faculty. 

GIFT, v. . To endow with any power or faculty. 

GIFTED, pp. or a. Endowed by nature with any power 
or faculty ; furnished with any particular talent. ; 

GIFT'ÉD-NESS, n. The state of being gifted. 

GIFTING, ppr. Endowing with any power or faculty. 

t GIG, v. t. ih gigno.) 1. To engender.—Dryden. 9. 
fish with a gig or fish-gig. 

GIG, n. (It. ga; Fr. gigne.] The radica! idea seems to be 
that oi rapid motion. Hence, 1. A top, or whirligig; any 
little thing that is whirled round in play. 2. A light car 

with one pair of wheels, drawn by onc horse; a 
chair or chaise. 3. A fiddle. 4. A dart or harpoon; [ses 
Fisn-oro.] 5. A light ship's boat, designed for rapid mo- 
tion. 6. An active, playful person.—7. Gigs, or gig-ma 
chines, are rotary cylinders covered with wire tecth, for 
teazling woolen cloth.— Brande. 

GI-GAN-TE'AN, a. (L. giganteus.) Like a giant; mighty. 
More. 

GI-GANTIE, a. [L. giganticus.] 1. Of extraordinary size 


very large; like a giant. 2. uratively, v great; ex 
cessive; as, gigantic crime. — Gigantical and gigantine, 
for gigantic, are rarely or never used.—Syn. Huge; pro- 


digious; mighty; enormous; colossal; vast; immense. 
AN-TOL’O-GY, n. (Gr. yıyaş and Aoyos.] An account 
or description of giants. 

GI-GAN-TOM’A-€HY, n. (Gr. ycyas, giant, and pax», fight] 
The fabulous war of the giants against heaven. 

GIGGLE, n. (Sax. geagl] A d of laugh, with short 
catches of the voice or breath. 

GIGGLE, v. i. [D. gichgelen; Sax. geagl) To laugh with 
short catches of the breath or voice; to laugh in a ailly, 
puerile manner; to titter. 

GIG'GLER, n. One who giggles or titters. i 

GIG'GLING, ppr. or a. Laughing with short catches; tit 
tering. 

GIGGLING, n. The act of laughing with short catches 
tittering. 

GIG'LET, 1 n. (Sax. geagl) A wanton; a lascivious girl 

GIGLOT,$j -—sShak. 

GIG'LOT, a. Giddy; light; inconstant; wanton.—Shak. 

6IG'OT (jig’ot), n. Fr.) A term applicd, in cookery, to a leg 
of mutton. 

GIL’BERT-INE, n. One of a religious order so named from 
Gilbert, lord of Sempringham, England. 

GIL'BERT-YNE, a. Belonging to the monastic order men 
tioned above.— Weever. 

GILD, v. t. ; pret. and pp. gilded, or gilt. (Sax. gildan, gyl 
dan, geldan.) 1. To overiay with gold, either in leaf or 
powder, or in amalgam with quicksilver; to overepread 
with a thin covering of gold. 2. To cover with any yel 
low matter. 3. To adorn with lustre; to render bright 


* See Synopsis. X, B, Y, &c., long.—K, É. Y, &c., short —FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—MARINE, BiRD;—MOVE, BOOK 
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4. To illuminate; to brighten. 5. To give a fair and 
agreeable external appearance. 

SILD'ED, £o. ora. Overlaid with gold leaf or a thin coat- 
ing of ; illumineted. 

dILD'ER, n. 1. One who rilds; one whose occupation is 
to overlay things with gold. 2 A Dutch coin of the value 
of 20 stivera, about 38 cents; usually written guilder. 

SILDING, ppr. Overlaying with gold; giving a fair extern- 
al appearance: 

A3ILD'ING, n. 1. The art or practice of overlaying things 
with go)d-leaf or a thin coating of gold. 2. That which is 
laid on in overlaying with gold. 

SILL, n. (Sw. gel.) 1. The organ of resp! ation in fishes, 
consisting of a cartilaginous or bony arch, attached to the 
bones of the head, and furnished, on the exterior convex 
aide, with a multitude of Detby leaves, or fringed, vascular 
fibrils, resembling plumes, and of a red color. 2. The fla 
that hangs below the beak of a fowl or bird. 3. The fles 
on the lower part of the cheeks or under the chin.—4. In 
England, a pair of wheels and a frame on which timber 
is conveyed; donc 5. A woody glen; a place between 
steep banks and a rivulet flowing through it; a brook.— 
Grose.—Gray ; (local) 

GILL, n. [row L. gilla.) A measure of capacity, contain- 
ig the fourth part of a pint. 

GILL, x. 1. A plant, ground-ivy, of the genus glechoma. 2. 
Malt liquor medicated with ground-ivy. 

GILL, n. (In Sw. gilja.) In ludicrous language, a female; 
a sportive or wanton girl; from Gillian,a woman's name. 


—Grose. 

GILL'-BEAR-ING, a. Producing gills. 

GILL’-FLAP, n. A membrane attached to the posterior 
edge of the gill-lid, immediately closing the gill-opening. 

OILL'-FLIRT, n. A sportive or wanton girl; the same as 


fae 
3ILL'-HOUSE, n. A place where the liquor gill is sold.— 


ope. 

3ILL'-LID, x. The covering of the gills. 

GILL’-5-PEN-ING, n. The aperture of a fish or other ani- 
mal, by which water is admitted to the gills. 

f ÓOIL'LI-AN, n. A wanton girl.—Beaumont and Fletcher. 

GILLIE, n. A boy; a page or menial.—Walter Scott. 

GIL‘LY-FLOW-ER, n. e name of certain plants, cultiva- 
ted for their beautiful, fragrant flowers. 

GILSE, n. A young salmon. 

GILT, pp. or a. [from gild.) Overlaid with gold-leaf, or a 
thin coating of gold ; illuminated ; adorned. 

GILT, n. 1. Gold laid on the surface of a thing; gilding.— 
Shak.—2. In England, a young female pig.—Cyc. 

GILT-EDGED, a. Having the edge covered with gold-leaf. 

GILT-HEAD, n. [gilt and head.) ). In ichthyology, a spin- 
ous fannd fish, having a golden yellow space over the eyes. 


GILT-TAIL, s A worm so called from its yellow tail. 
ios a. sgp from gemmy.) Neat; spruce; well. 


sse . 

GIM'BAL, x. A name given to the two brass rings by which 
& sea compass is suspended in its box. 

QIM'CRACE, n. A trivial mechanism ; a device; a toy; a 
ner thing.—Arbuthnot. 

GIM'LET, n. (Fr. gibelet.) A small instrament with a point- 
ed screw at the end, for boring holes in wood. 

GIM'LET, v. t. In seamen's language, to turn round an an- 
chor by the stock.—Mar. Dict. 

GIA LE TINO, n. Act of turning an anchor round by the 


stoc 
GIM'LET-ING, ppr. Turning, as an anchor, round the stock. 


GIM'MAL, n. (L. gemellus.] Joined work whose parts move 
within each other, as a bridle-bit or interlocked rings; a 
quaint piece of machinery.— Tooke. 


GIN'MAL, a. Consisting o 
F GIM'MER, n. Movement or machinery.—More. 
GIMP, n. (Fr. guiper.) A kind of silk twist or edging. 
FGIMP, a. [W. gwymp.) Smart; spruce; trim; nice. 
IN, n. A contraction of Geneva ; a distilled spirit flavored 
with oil of juniper or oil of entine. 
IN, n. (a contraction of engine.) 1. A machine for driving 
mies raising great weights, &c. 2. A trap; a snare. 
GIN, v. t. 1. To clear cotton of its seeds by a machine. 2. 
To catch in a trap. 
GIN, v. £ To begin. (Sax. gynnan.) ` 
GIN'-HOUSE, n. A building where cotton is ginned. 
GIN'-SHOP, n. A shop for the retail of gin. 
t GING, n. [for gang.) A body of persons aceng together ; 
as, there is a ging, a conspiracy against me.— Shkak. 
GIN'GER, n. (It. gengiovo ; Sp. gengibre.) A plant, or the 
root of rinziber officinale, a native of Gingi, in China, much 


ama eg i3 and'other purposes. 
GINGER POP ” ^. Beer impregnated with ginger. 


GIN'GER-BREAD, 2. (ginger and bread.) A kind of cake, 
composed of flour with an admixture of butter, pearlash, 
and ginger, sweetened. 
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! GIRD'LE-BELT, s. A belt that encircles the waist. 


GIR 


GIN'GER-BREAD-WORK, n. Work cut or carved in vanont 
and fanciful shapes, as an ornamcut to buildinga, &c.- 
3T 08€. 

GIN'GER-WINE, x. Wine impregnated with ginger. 

GIN’GER-LY, adv. Nicely; gently ; cautiously.—Skelzon, 

t @IN'GER-NESS, n. Niceness; tenderness. 

GING'HAM, x. A kind of stri cotton cloth. 

GIN’GING, n. In mining, the li of a mine-shaft, for the 


purpore of support. 

GIN'GI-VAL, a. [L. mare) Pertaining to the guma, 

GIN"GLE, } v. i. (Pers. zangl.] 1. To make a sharp, clatter- 

JIN*GLE, $ ing sound; to ring, as a little bell, or as small 
pieces of sonorous metal 2. To utter affected or chiming 
sounds in periods or cadence. 

GIN"GLE, v. t. To shuke so as to make clattering sounds in 
quick succession ; to ring, as a little bell. 

GIN"GLE, 2. 1. A shrill, clattering sound. 2. Affectation in 
the sounds of periods in reading or speaking. 

GIN"GLED Ging d), pp. Shaken so as to ring or make a 
clattering soun 

ae ppr. ora. Shaking so as to make a clattering 
soun 

GIN"GLING, n. The act of gingling; a gling. 

GIN*GLY-MOID, a. (Gr. yeyyAupos and "on Pertaining 
to or resembling a ginglymua. ° 

GIN"GLY-MUS, a. (Gr. yeyyAugos.) In anatomy, a epecies 
of articulation resembling a hinge. 

GINNED, pp. Caught in a trap; cleared of seeds, as cotton. 

GINNET, n. A nag. See JENNET. 

BINNING, ppr. Catching in a trap; clearing cotton of 
seeds. 

GINNING, n. The operation by which cotton is separated 
from its seeds.— Ure. 

GINSENG, n. [this word is probably Chinese.) A plant of 
the genus panar, the root of which is in great demand 
among the Chinese. It is found in the northern parts of 
Asia and America, and is an article of export from Ameri’ 
ca to China. 

GIP, v. . To take out the entrails of herrings. 

GIPON. See JuPPON. 

OIPSY, n. 1. The Gipsies are a race of vagabonds who 
infeat Europe, Africa, and Asia, strolling about and sub- 
sisting mostly by theft, robbery, and fortune-telling. The 
name is supposed to be corrupted from Egyptian. 2. A 
reproachful name for a dark complexion. 3. A name of 
slight oa to a woman; sometimes implying artifico 
or cun 4. The language of the Gipsies. 

OIP'SY, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, the Gipsies. 

GIP’SY-ISM, n. 1. The arts and practices of Gipsies; de- 
ception; cheating; flattery. 2. state of a Gipsy. 

GIP'SIRE, n. A small bag or pouch formerly attached to 


the girdle. 

QJ-RAFFE, n. [Ar. zariffa; Sp. girafa ; It. giraffa.) The cam- 
elopard, an African quadruped, sometimes twenty feet 
high, having very long fore legs and neck. See CAMELO- 


PARD. 

GIR’AN-DOLE, n. (It. girandola.) A chandelicr; a large 
kind of branched candlestick. 

* GIR'A-SOLE, ? n. LETS Sp.; It. girasole.) 1. The turn- 

OIR'A-SOL, $ sole, a plant of the genus heliotropium. 
2. A mineral which, when turned to the sun, reflects a 
reddish light. 

GIRD, n. (Sax. geard, gyrd, or gyrda.] 1. A twitch or pang; 
a sudden spasm.—2. In popular language, a severe stroke 

á o 5 stick or whip. eee 

, 9. t. ; pret. an . or girt. (Sax. gyrdan.) 1. 
To bind by surrounding with any flexible eb Lind as 
with a twig, a cord, bandage, or cloth. 2. To make fast 
by binding; to put on: commonly withon. 3. To invest; 
to surround; as, girded with strength. 4. To clothe; to 
dress; to habit. 5. To furnish ; to equip, as with wiles.— 
Milton, 6. To surround; to encircle; to incloee; to en 
compass, as with a river. 7. To gibe; to reproach severe. 

Ti to lash.— Shak. 

GtRD,ə%. To gibe; to sneer; to break a scornful jest; to 
utter severe sarcasma. 

GIRDED, pp. Bound; surrounded; invested; put on. 

GIRD'ER, x. 1. In architecture, the principal piece of tim- 
ber in a floor, in which the joists are framcd.—Shek. 2. 
A satirist, 

GIRD'ING, ppr. Binding; surrounding; investing. 

GIRD‘ING, x. A covering.—ZJa., Bi. 

GIRD'LE, n. (Sax. gyrdle, gyrdl.) 1. A band or belt; eomo 
thing drawn round the waist of a person, and ticd or buck 
"si 2. Inciosuie i ane Shak: 3 m ah, a 

. A round iron plate for bak Pegge-—5. Amo 
elers, the line which iun 2 the stone, parallel tu the 
horizon. ind. 9 

GIRD'LE, v.t. 1. To bind with a belt or sash; to gird. , < 
To inclose; to environ; to shut in. Shak.. In eg ii. 
to make a circular incision, like a belt, through the ber 
and alburnum of a tree, to kill it.—Dwieht. 
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GIRDLF-STEAD, ». Tho part of the body where the gir- 
dle is worn. — Mason. 

GIRDLED, pp. Bound with a belt or sash. 

GIRIYLER, *. One who gintica; a naker of girdles. 

GIRIYLING, ppr. Binding with a belt; surrounding. 

orne a. [L. gyrus.) A circle, or circular motion. Sce 

IVRE. 

GIRL, n. [probably Low L. gerula.) 1. A female ebild, or 
young woman; sometimes familiarly applied to any un- 
married wonman.—?. Among sportsmen, a roebuek of two 

G RU NOOD Th fa girl 

d , R. c state ofa A : : 

GIRLASIÉ a. 1. Like a young woman or ehild; befitting a 
girl. 2. Pertaining to the youth of a female. 

GIRL'ISH-LY, adr. In the manner of a girl. 

t GIRN. v. í. A corruption of grin.—South, ' 

61-ROND12T, s. A word denoting a celebrated politieal 
party in the French Revolution.—Braade. 

GIR'ROCR, s. A species of gar-fish, the lacertus. 

G1RT, pret. and pp. of gird. 


GIRT, r. t. To gird; to surround.— Thomson. 
GIRT. lm. 1. ride band or strap by which a saddle or any 
GtRTH, ù burden on a horse's back is made fast, by pass- 


ing under his belly. 2. A cireular bandage. 3. The com- 
ass measured by a girth or inclosing bandage. 

GIRTED, pp. Girded; surrounded. 

GIRTH, e.c To bind with a girth. 

GtRT ING, ppr. oring 

OISE (jiz) r.t. To teed or pasture. See AGIST. 

t ISLE (jiz), n. A pledge. . 

GIST (jist, or jit Smart and Knowles give jist, Jameson 
jit), n. (Fr. gesir, gite.) In law, the main point of a ques- 
tion ; the point on which an aetion resty. 

GITH, n. Guinea pepper. 

GIT'TERN, n. (L. cithara.) A guitar. See GUITAR. 

GIT'TERN, v. i. To play on a gittern.— Milton. 

CIUS TO (justo). (It.] In music, in just, equal, or steady time. 

GIVE, c. t.; pret. gave; pp. given. (Sax. gifan, gyfan.) 1. 
To bestow; to confer; to grant or trarsfer without re- 
quiring a recompense. 2. To transmit from himself 
to another by hand, speech, or writing; to deliver. 3. 
To impart; to bestow. 4. To communicate, as a no- 
tice. 5. To pass or deliver the property of a thing to 
another for an equivalent; to pay. 6. To yield; to lend; 
in the phrase to gire ear. 7. To qu ; in the phrase to give 

place. 8. To eonfer; to grant. 9. To expose; to yield to 

the powcr TR Pas 10. To grant; to allow ; to per- 

mit.—Rowe. 11. To afford; to supply; to furnish. 12. 

To empower; to license; to commission.—Pope. 13. To 
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GIV'EN (eiv^n) pp. or a. Bestowed; granted; eonferred 
DAS ; adinitted or supposed. 

GIV'ER, 2. Onc who gives; a donor; a bestowcr; a grant- 
or; one who imparts or distributes. 

GIVES, n. pl. (1r. geibhion.) Fetters or shaekles for the 
feet. See GYVES. 

GIVING, ppr. Bestowing; conferring; imparting; grant 
ing; ar ala 

GIVING, n. 1. The aet of conferring.—Pope. 2. An alleg- 

of what is not real —SAak. 

GIZ'ZARD, n. (Fr. gesier.) The strong, museulous stomach 
ofa bird. Dryden.—To fret the gizzard, to harass; to vez 
one's sclf, or to be vexed.—Hudibras. 

t GLA‘BRI-ATE, v. t. (L. glabro.) To make smooth. 

t GLAB'RI-TY, n. Smoothness. 

GLA'BROUS, a. [L. glaber.) Smooth; having a surtace 
without hairs or any uneveuness. 

GLA'CIAL (gl&shal) a. [Fr.4laciaL) Jey; eonsisting of 
ice; frozen.—Glacial omena, those whieh belong to 

lers.—Glacial theory ; see Glacier theory. 

GLA'CIATE, v.i. To turn to ice.— Dict. 

GLA-CI-A’‘TION (glá-she-&'shun), n. The act of freezing, 
ice formed.— Brown. 

GLA'CIER, n. (Fr. glaciere.] A field or immense mass of 
ice, formed in deep but elcvated valleys, or on the sides of 
the Alps or other mountains.—Glacier theory, in geology, 
the theory of an early ice period throughout tho glo 
when vast masses of roek, &c., were transported on isl- 
ands of ite to their present localities. 

&'shus), n. Like ice; icy.— Brown. 

*GLA‘CIS, n. [Fr.] 1. In building. derdesing. geology, &e., 
an easy, insensible slope.—2. In fortification, a sloping bank. 


GLAD, a. (Sax. gled, or glad.] 1. Affected with pleasure 


pay or render, as thanks. 14. To render; to pronounee, . 


as ^ decision. 15. To utter; to vent. 16. To produce; 
to show; to exhibit, as a product or result. 17. To cause 
to exist; to excite in another, as pleasure or pain. 18. To 
send forth; to emit, as heat. 19. To addict; to apply ; to 
devote one's sclf, followed by the reciprocal pronoun. 90. 
To resign; to yield: often with vp. 21. To pledge, as 
one's word. 22. To present for taking or acceptanee, as 
de hand. 23. To allow or admit by way of suppo- 
n. 


To gire away, to alienate the title or property of a thing; to ` 


make over to another; to transfer.— To give back, to re- 
turn; to restore.— To give chase, to pursue.— To give forth, 
to publish ; to tell; to report publicly.— To give the hand, 
to yield pre-eminence, as being subordinate or inferior.— 
To gire in, to allow by way of abatement or deduction 
from a claim; to yield what may be justly demanded.— 


Togiteover. 1. Toleave; to quit; to cease; to abandon, | 
as an occupation. 2. To addict; to attach to; to abandon; ' GLAD-I-A-TORI-AL, a. Pertaining to gladiators. 


as, to gite one's self over to vice. 3. To despair of recov- 
ery; to believe to be lost, or past reeovery. 4. To aban- 
don.—To give out. 1. To utter publicly; to report; to 
pessum: to publish, as a story. 2. To issue; to send 
orth; to publish, as an order. 
falsc appearance. 4. To send out; to emit, as fragrance. 
—To gire up. 1. To resign; to renounce; to quit; to 
7ield us hopeless. 2 To surrender. 3. To relinquish; to 
sede. + o iru s 2t To deliver. — To 
ire one’s self up. 1. To air of one's reeovery ; to 
Conclude to be lost. 2. To je or devote. 2. To ad. 
dict; to abandon.—To give way. 1. To yield; to with- 
iraw to make room for. 2. To fail; to yield to foree; to 
5rcak or fall. 3. To recede; to make room for.—4. In 
wamen's language, give way is an order to a boat's crew to 
"ow after ceasing, or to increasc their exertions. 

WIVE, v. i. 1. To yicld to pressure. 2. To begin to melt; 
to thaw ; to grow soft, so as to yield to pressure. 3. To 
move; to recede. 

To give in, to go back; to give way; [obs.]— To give into, 
to yicld assent; to adopt.—T' give of, to cease; to for- 
bear. Locke.—To gire on, to rush; to fallon; (obs.]— To 
give out. 1. To potens to proclnim. 2. To cease from 
exertion; to yicld ; [applied to pcrsons.] — T'o give ocer, to 
cease; to act no more ; to desert. 


3. To show; to exhibit in ' 


or moderate joy ; moderately happy : commonly with of; 
also, with at. 9. Wearing the appearance of joy. 3. Wear- 
ing a gay appearanee; showy; bright. 4. Atfording or 
imparting pleasure. 5. Expressing gladness or joy; ex- 
eiting joy.—Syn. Pleased; gratified ; exhilarated ; anima- 
ted ; delighted ; cheerful; joyous; joyful; cheering; ex- 
hilarating ; pleasing; animating. 

GLAD, v.t. [the pret. and pp. gladded is not used.] Tomake 
glad; to affeet with pleasure; to eheer; togladdcn; to ex- 
hilarate. 

tGLAD, v. i. To be glad; to rejoice.—Massinger. 

GLADDEN (glad'n), v. t. (Sax. gladian.] To make glad.- 
Syn. To cheer; please; exhilarate; eomfort; animate 
enliven ; gratify ; Delight. 

GLADDEN (glad'n) v. i. To become glad; to rejoice. 

GLAD'DENED, pp. Made glad ; cheered. 

GLAD'DEN-ING, ppr. or a. Cheering; exhilarating. 

GLAD'DER, n. One who makes glad, or gives Joy. 

GLAD'DING, ppr. Making glad; cheering; giving joy. 

GLADE, n. [Icel.Alad. Qu] 1. An opening or passage made 
through a wood by lopping off the branches of the trees. 
Locally, in the United States, a natural opcning or open 
place in a forest.—2. In New England, an o g in the 
ice of rivers or lakcs, or a place left unfrozen. 

GLADE, n. (D. glad.) Smooth ice. (New England.) 

GLADEN, In. [L. gladius) Sword-grass; thc general 

GLADER, $ name of plants that risc with a broad blade 
like m 

t GLAD'FUL, a. Full of gladness.—Spenser. 

t GLAU'FÜL-NESS, w. Joy ; gladness.—Spenser. 

GLAT ..ATE, a. (L. gladius] Sword-shaped. 

* GLADT-A-TOR, n. [L. from gladius.] A sword-player; a 
puso The gladiators in Rome were men who 

ought in the arena for the entertainment of the people. 


GLADT-A-TO-RY, a. Relating to gladiators. —Bp. Porteus. 

t GLAD'I-A-TURE, n. Sword-play; fencing.—Gayton. 

GLADT-OLE, n. (L. gladiolus.) A plant, the sword-lily, of 
the genus gladiolus. 

GLAD'LY, adv. With pleasure; joyfully. 

GLADNESS, n. Joy, or a modcrate degree of joy ; pleas- 
ure of mind ; cheerfulness. [Gladness is rarely or never 
equivalent to mirth, merriment, gayety, and triumph, and it 
usually expresses less than deligAt.] 

t GLAD'SHIP, n. State of gladness.—Gower. 

GLAD'SÓME (-um), a. 1. Pleased; joyful; cheerful 2 


Causing joy ; pleasing.—Prior. 
GLAD'SÓME-LY, adv. With joy; with pleasure. 


GLAD'SÓME-NESS, n. Joy, or moderate joy; pleasure of 
mind. 92. Showiness.— Johnson. 

GLADWIN, n. A plant of the genus iris. 

GLiIR, n. (Fr. glaire.) 1. The white of an egg, used ns a 
varnish for paintings. 2. Any viscous, transparent sub- 
stance, resembling the white of an egg. 3. A of hal- 

rd 


berd. 
GLAIR, v.t. To emear with the white of an egg; to varnish. 
GLAIRED, pp. Smcared with the white of an egg. 
GLAIRY, a. Like glair, or partaking of its qualities. 
GLAIVE. See Grave. 
GLA'MOUR. n. Witchery, or a charm on the eyes, making 
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taem sec things differently from what they really arc.— 
Sir Walter Scott. (Scottish.] 

GLANCE, n. [G. glanz.] 1. A sudden shoot of light or 
splendor. 2. A shoot or darting of sight; a rapid or mo- 
men view or cast; a snatch of sight. 

GLANCE, v. š 1. To shoot or dart a ray of light or splen- 
dor.—Rowe. 2. To fly off in an oblique dircction ; to dart 
aside. 3. To look with a sudden, rapid cast of the cyc; 
to suatch a momentary or hasty view. 4. To hint; tocast 
p^ mord or reflection. 5. To censurc by oblique hinta— 

aR. 

JLANCE, v. t. To shoot or dart suddenly or obliquely ; to 
cast for a moment.— Shak. 

GLANCE, n. A name given to the darker-colored metallic 


sulphurets.— Dana. 
ULXNCE'-€ÓAL, ^. Anthracite; a mineral composed 
chietly of carbon. Se ANTHRACITE. 


GLANCED (glünst), pp. Shot, or darted suddenly. 

GLANCING, Shooting; darting; casting suddenly ; 
tlying oft obli os 

GLANCING-LY, adv. By glancing; in a glancing manner; 
transicntly.— Hakewill. 

GLAND, x. [L. glans.) 1. In anatomy, a soft, fleshy organ, 
in some cases extremely minute, and in others large, like 
the liver. There are two classes of glands, one for the 
modification of the fluids which pass through them, as the 
tymphatic glands ; and the other for the secretion of fluids, 
which are either useful in the animal economy, or which 
require to be rejected from the body.—2. [n botany, a gland 
or Stande is an excretory or secretory duct or vesscl in 
a plant. 

GLAND'ERED, a. Affected with glanders.— Berkeley. 

GLAND'ERS, n. In farriery, a contagious and Very desiri: 
tive disease of the mucous membrane in horses, charac- 
terized by a constant discharge of sticky matter from the 
nose, and a hardening and enlargement of the glands be- 
neath and within the lower jaws. 

GLAN-DIF'ER-OUS, a. (L. glandifer.] * Bearing acorns or 
othcr nuts; producing nuts or mast. 

GLAND'I-FORM, a. (L. glans and 
& gland or nut; resembling a eland. 

GLAND'U-LAR, a. 1. Containing glands; consisting of 
glands ; pertaining to glands.—2. [n botany, covered with 
enira bearing glands on their tips.— Lindley. 

GLAND-E-LA'TION, ». In botany, the situation and struc- 
ture of the secrctory veseels in plants. 

GLAS THES n. (L. glandula.) A small gland or secreting 
vcseel. 

GLAND-E-LIF'ER-OUS, a. [L. glandula and fero.] Bearing 
glands.— Lee. 

GLAND-U.LOST-TY, n. A collection of glands.— Brown. 
{ Little xl 

GLAND'U-LOUS, a. (L. glandulosus.) Containing glands; 
consisting of glands; pertaining to glands. 

GLANS, n. [See GLAND.] The nut of the penis; an acorn; 
a pet ; a strumous swelling.— Core. 

GLARE, x. [Dan. glar.) 1. A bright, dazzling light; clear, 
brilliant lustre or splendor, that dazzles the eyes. 2. A 
fercc, piercing look. 3. A viscous, transparent substance. 
See GL AIR. 

GLARE, v.i 1. To shine with a clear, bright, dazzling 
ligbt 2. To look with fierce, piercing eyes. 3. To shine 
with cxccssive lustre ; to be ostentatiously splendid. 

GLARE, v.t. To shoot a dazzling light. 

GLARED. B; Shot with a fierce or dazzling light. 

GLAR'E-OUS, a. (Fr. glaireuz.] Resembling the white of 
an erg; viscous, and transparent or white. 

GLAR'ING, ppr. or a. 1. Emitting a clear and brilliant light; 
shining with dazzling lustre. 2. a. Clear; notorious ; open 
and bold; barefaced. 

BUE adv. Openly; clearly; notoriously. 

ESL NG NESE bn, A dazzling lustre or brilliancy. 

GLARY, a. Having a dazzling or brilliant lustre. 

GLASS, n (Sax. gles; Sw., Dan, G., and D. glas.) 1. A 
hard, brittle, transparent, factitious substance, formed by 
fusing sand with fixed alkalies.—In chemistry, a substança 
or mixture, earthy, saline, or metallic, brought by fusion 
to the state of a hard, brittle, transparent mass, whose 
fracture is conchoidal. 2 A small drinking vessel of glass. 
3. A mirror. 4. A vessel to be filled with sand for meas- 
uring time. 5. The destined time of man's life. 6 The 
quantity of liquor that a glass vessel contains. 7. A ves- 
sel that shows the weight of the air. 8. A ‘ens or optical 

instrument through which an object is viewed. 9. The 


time which a glass runs, or in which it is exhausted of 


sand. 10. Glasses, in the plural, spectacles. 
GLASS, a. Made of glass; vitreous; as, a glass bottle. 
GLASS, v. t. 1. To see as in a glass; [obs.] 2. To case in 


glass ; (little used.) 3. To cover with glass; to glaze.— | 


ule. (Glaze is more used.] 
GLASS-BLOW-.ER, n. One whose business is to blow and 
fashion glass. 
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GLXSS-FACED (-fast), a. By a glass-faced 
Shekspearc, is iacaat one wie gie back in Versi by 
reflection the looks of his patron. — JoÀnson. 

GLÁSS-€OACH, n. In England, a couch superior to e 
hackney-coach, hired for the day or any short poriod as a 
private carriage; so callcd, becauso originally private car. 
riages alone had glass windows.— Smart. 

GLASS'-FUR-NACE, n. A furnace in which the materials 
of glass are melted.— Cyc. 

GLASS'-GAZ'ING, a Addicted to viewing onc's scif in a 
glass or mirror; finicaL—Shak. 

GLÁSS'-GRIND-ER, n. One whose occupation is to grind 
and polish glass.— Boyle. 

GLXSS-HOUSE, x. A house where glass ia made. 

GLÁSS'-MET'AL (-met1), n. Glass in fusion.— Boyle. 

GLASS’-POT, n. A vessel used for melting glass. 

GLÁSS-WORK (-wurk), x. Manufacture of glass. 

CAR LORI. *. p. The place or buildings where glass 

made. 

ipei nD n. Asmuch as a glass holds. 

GLASST-LY, adv. In a glassy manner; with glossiness 

GLÁSST.NESS, n. The quality of being glassy or smooth , 
a vitreous appearance. 

GLÁSS'LIKE, a. Resembling glass. 

GLASS’MAN, n. One who sells glass.—Swift. 

GLASS'"WORT, n. A plant growing in moist, salt districte, 
and yielding much soda, which is used in making glass. 
The jointed glasswort is often eaten under the name of 
marsh s ie. 

GLASSY, a. 1. Made of glass; vitreous. 2. Resembling 
glass in its properties, as in smoothness, brittleness, or 
transparenc oy kris 

GLAS'TON-BUR-Y-THORN' (gias‘n-ber-ry-), n. A variety 
of the common hawthorn.— Loudon. 

GLAUPB'ER-ITE, x. A yellowish or grayish mineral, found 
in salt-mines, and consisting of sulphate of soda and sul- 

hate of lime. 

GLAUB'ER'S-SALT, n. (from Glauber, the discoverer.| 
Sulphate of soda, a well-known cathartic. 

GLAU-CO MA, x. (Gr.] A disease in the eye, giving it a 
bluish-green color.—Brande. 

BUSCO TOUS «a. Having the nature of glaucoma— 

. Cyc. 

ME id CON TE: *. An argillaceous marl, somctimes con 
taining a mixture of grcen sand.—AMax»tell. 

GLAU'€OUS, a. [L. glaucus.) 1. Ofa sea-green color; ofa 
dull green, passing into grayish bluc.—2. In botany, cov 
ered with a fine bloom, of the color of a cabbage-lcaf.— 
Lindley. 

tGLAVE, n. [Fr. glaive.] A broad-sword; a falchion. 

GLAV'ER, v. š. (W. glavru.] To flatter; to wheedle 
L'Estramge. {Little used, and valgar.] 

GLAV'ER-ER, n. A flatterer. 

GLAY'MORE, w. [Gael. claidkamh, and more.) A large, two- 
handed sword, formerly much used by the Highlanders of 
Scotland.—Johkxson. 

GLAZE, v. t. {from glass.) 1. To furnish with windows 
of glass. 2 To incrust with a vitreous substance, as 
earthen-ware. 3. To cover with any thing smooth and 
shining; or to render the exterior of a thing smooth, 
bright, and showy. 4. To give a smooth and glassy sur- 
face, as gunpowder ; to make glossy, as muslin. 

GLAZE, n. The vitreous coating or glazing of potter's 
ware.— Ure. 

GLAIZED, pp. ora. Furnished with glass windows ; incrus> 
Kuh i a substance resembling glass; rendered smooth 

g. 

t GLA'ZEN, a. [Sax. glasen.] Resembling glass.— JFicklife. 

GLA'ZENED, pp. Glazed. 

GLA'ZIER (glà'zhur), nm One whose business is to set win 
dow-glass — Moron. 

GLAZING, ppr. 1. Furnishing with window-glass. 9. Crust- 
ing with a vitreous substance, as potter's ware. 3. Giving 
a smooth, glossy, shining surface, as to muslin. 

GLAZING, n. 1. The act or art of setting glass; the art of 
crusting with a vitreous substance. 2. The vitreous sud- 
stance with which potter's ware is incrusted. 3. Any fac- 
titious, shining exterior.—4. In painting, a term applied to 
transparent or semi-transparent colors passed thinly over 
other colors to modify their effect. 

GLEAM, n. (Sax. gleam, or glem.} 1. A shoot of light; a 
beam i a ray; a small stream of light. 2. Brightness, 
splendor. 

GLRAM, a.i 1. To shoot or dart, as rays of ligh. 2 To 
shine; to cast light. 3. To flash; to spread a flood of igbt 
—4. Among falconers, to disgorge filth, as a hawk. 

GLEAM‘NG, ppr. Shooting, as rays of light; shining. 

ı GLEAMTNG, n. A shoot or shooting of light. oo 

GLEAM'Y,a. Darting beams of light; casting licht in FTN 

GLEAN, v. t. {Fr. glaner.] 1 To gather the E A: fepe e 
of grain which reapers leave behind them V A sil Bar. 

| things thinly scattered; to gather what is left in P 
cels or numbers. 
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GLEAN. r.i. To gather stalks or cars of grain Icft by 
"eapera 

GLEAN, n. Acollection mado by glcaning, or hy gathering 
here and there a little. 

GLFANED, pp. Gathereft after. renpers; collected from 
small detached parcela 2 Cle of what is left. 3. 
Having suffered a gleaning. 

GLFAN'RR. a. 1. Ono who gathers after reapers. 2. One 
who collects detached parts or numbers, or who gathers 
Nowly with Inbor.— Locke. 

GL£ANING, ppr. Gathering what reapcrs Icavc; collect- 
ing iu small, detached parccls. 

GLATA ». 1. Th Mt ae gathering aftcr reapers. 

t which is collected by gicaning. 

GLEBE, n. (L. grda] 1. Turf; soil; ground.—Garth. 2. 
The land belonging to a parish church or ecclesiastical 
bencfice. 3. A crystal; [05s.]—4. Among miners, a piece 
of carth in which is containcd some mineral ore. 

GLEBE'LESs, a Without a glebc. 

GLEBOUS, a Gleby; turfy.—Dict. 

GLEBY, a. y; cloddy. : E 

n. (Sax. glida.) 1. A bird of the rapacious kind, 
the kite, a spccics of falco. 2 See GLEED. 

GLEE, n. (Sax. glie] 1. Joy; merriment ; mirth; gnyety ; 
particularly, the mirth enjoyed at a feast. —2. In music, a 
composition for voiccs ín three or more m 4. 4n- 
ciently, music or minstrelsy generally ; [obs. 

"X E ID i (Teut. gluyeren.] To squint. 

tI GLEED., n. (Sax. gled.) A glowing coal.—CAaucer. 


€9 


GLEEFUL, a M ; ; Joyous.— Shak, 

| GLEER, 2 1. Music e a musician.—Skak. 2. A scoff; 
a game at cards. 

tGLEER, v. £ To make sport of; to gibe; to sneer; to 
spend time idly.— Shak. 


tGLEEMAN, x. An itinerant musician. 

t GLEEN, v. £. [W. glan.) To shine; to glisten. 

IGLEE'SóME (eum), a. Merry ; Joyous. 

GLEET, x. [Sax. glidan.) The flux of a thin humor from 
the urethra; a Éin ichor running from a sore. 

GLEET, v. £ 1. To flow in a thin, limpid humor; to ooze. 
— Wiseman. 2. To flow slowly, as water.— Cheyne. 

GLEETY, a. Ichorous; thin; pid. 

GLEN, n. [W. glyn.) A valley; a dale; a depression or 
epace between hills. 

GLE'NE, ^. [Gr. yAnvy.) In anatomy, the cavity or socket 
of the eye, and the pupil; also applied to any slight cavity. 

GLENOID, a. A term applied to some articulate cavities 
of bones.— Forsyth. 

GLENT, v. i. [Icel glenta.] To start aside; to look aside. 
[North of England.) 

GLEW. See GLUE. 

GLY'A-DINE, n. [Gr. ya.) In chemistry, a peculiar yellow 
substance obtained from gluten. 

GLIB, a. (D. glibberen, glippen.) 1. Admitting a body to 
slide easily on the surface. 2. Easily moving, as a tongue. 
—Syn. Slippery; smooth ; fluent; voluble; flippant. 

*GLIB, n. A thick curled bush of hair hanging down over 
the eyes.—Spenser. 

GLIB, v. t. 1. To castrate. 2. To make smooth. 

GLIB'LY, adv. Smoothly; volubly. 

GLIBNESS, n. Smoothness; slipperiness.—Chapman. 2. 
Volubility of the tongue. 

GLI€KES, n. pl. Ogling or leering looka—Ben Jonson. 

GLIDE. v. i [Sax. glidan.) 1. To flow gently; to move 
without noise or violence, as a river. 2. To move silently 
and smoothly; to pass along without apparent effort. 3. 
To move or pass rapidly and with apparent ease.—4. In a 
general sense, to move or slip along with ease, as on a 
smooth surface. . 

GLTDE, n. The act or manner of moving smoothly, swiftly, 
and without labor or obstruction. 

GLIDER, n. He or that which glides.—Spenser. 

GLIDING, P Passing along gently and smoothly ; mov- 

ing rapidly, or with ease. 

GLIDING-LY. adv. In a gliding manner. 

SER, n. 1 A transient glance. 2 A sudden fright. [Scot 
t 


GLIKE, n. [Sax. glig.) A sneer; a scoff; a flout.—Shak. 
GLIM, n. (glimmer.] A light or candle—Thompson. [Still 
used among sailors; as, douse the glims, i. e., put out the 


dghta.) 

GLISE, t.L To look out of the corner ofthe eye; to glance 
elyly. 

GLIMMER. v. £. [G. glimmen, glimmern.] 1. To shoot fee- 
ble or scattered rays of light. 2. To shine faintly ; to give 
& fceble light. | 

GLIM'MER, n. 
lizht.—2. In mineralogy, see Mica. 

GLIMMER-ING, ppr. or a. Shining faintly; shooting fee- 
ble, scattered rays of light. 

HUO Ea: n. 1. A faint beaming of light. 2 A faint 

ew. 
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GLIMPSE, ». ID. glimp.) 1. A weak, faint light. 9. A flash 
of light. 3. T'ransientlustre. 4. A ehort, transitory view. 
5. Short, flecting enjoyinent. 6. Exhibition of a faint re 

GLIMPSE v L To by glin Dra 

H v. o appenr by \pscs.— ton. 

GLISBA, s. A fish of the tunny kind, withont scales 

GLIST, n. Glimincr; mica. See GLIMMER. 

GLISTEN (glis'n), v. i. (Sax. glisnian.) To shine; to sparkle 
with light. ü 

GLIS'T EN ED, pp. Shone; sparkled. 

Ia ppr. or a. Shining; sparkling; emitting 
rays of light. 

GLISTER, v. £ To shine; to be bright; to sparkle; to be 
brilliant.— Shak. í 

GLIS'TER, n. 1. Glitter; lustre. 9. See CLYSTER. 

GLISTER-ING, ppr. or a. Shining; sparkling with light 

GLISTERING LY, adv. With shining lustrc. I 

GLITTER, v. £ (Sex. glitenan.) 1. To sparkle with light, 
to be splendid. 9. To be showy, specious, or striking, an 
hence, attractive.—SYN. To shine; glaro ; gleam; slaten. 

GLITTER, n. Brightness; brilliancy; splendor; lustre. 

t GLITTER-AND, ppr. or a. Sparkling.—Chaucer. 

GLITTER-ING, ppr. or a. Shining; splendid; brilliant. 

GLIT'TER-ING-LY, adv. With sparkling lustre. 

GLOAM, v. £ To be sullen. See GLUM. 

GLOANMTNG, n. 1, Twilight; [Scottish] 2 Sullenness , 


melancholy ; pL 

1 GLOAR, v. i. 1 ). gluuren.] To squint; to stare. 

GLOAT, v. £ (Sw. giutta.) To look steadfastly; to gaze 
carnestly or with eagerness.— Rowe. 

GLOATED, pret. and pp. of gloat. 

GLOAT'ING, ppr. ora. Gazing with earnestness; looking 
steadfastly. | 

GL ARD, n. [from glow.) A glow-worm. 

GLOBATE, 2a. [L. globatus.) Having the form of a 

GLOBi-TED, $ obe; spherical; spheroidal. 

GLOBE, ^. [L. globus; Fr. globe.) 1. A round or spherical 
solid body; a ball; a sphere; an orb; a y whose sur- 
face is in every part equidistant from the center. 2 The 
earth; the terraqueous ball; so called, though not per. 
fectly spherical. 3. An artificial sphere of metal, paper, 
or other matter on whose convex surface is drswn amap 
or representation of the earth or of the heavens. 4. À 
body of soldiers formed into a circle. 

GLOBE, v. t. To guther round or into a circle. 

GLOBEC-AM'A-RANTH, n. A plant of the amaranth tribe 
bcaring beautiful heads of flowers. 

G One SAIS MAD, n. A species of animalcule of a globu: 
ar form. 

GLOBE-DiLISY,nm. A pes of the genus globularia. 

GLOBE'CFISH, n. A fish of a globular shape.—Joknson. 

GLOBE-FLOW-ER, x. A plant bearing handsome globu 
lar flowers. 

GLOBE-RA-NUN'CU-LUS, n. A species of hellebore. 

GLOBE-THIS-TLE (-thisT), w. A plant. 

MD Et a. [L. globosus.) Round; spherical; globular 
— Milton. 

GLO-BOST-TY, x. The quality of being round. 

GLO'BOUS, a. [L. globosus.) Round; spherical. 

GLOPB'U.LAR, a, Round; spherical; having the form of 8 
ball or sphere.—Globular projection, see PROJECTION. 

GLOB-¥-LARI-A, n. The botanical name of a genus of Eu 
ropean plants bearing flowers in globose h 

SOS EAREN adv. So as to resemble a globe; spher. 
cally. 

GLOBU-LAR/NESS, n. The quality of being globular. 

GLOPB'ULE, n. [Fr.globule; L.globulus.) A little globe; s 
mnan gc of matter of a spherical form. 

GLOB'U.LIN, n. 1. A substance closely allied to albumen, 
and forming the principal constituent of the globules of 
blood.—Graham. 2. The name has been also given to the 
green globules lying among the ceils of cellular tissue, and 
to vesicular granules.— Brande. 

GLOB'9-LOUS, a. Round; globular; having the form of a 
small sphere.— Boyle 


GLOB'Y,a. Round; orbicular.—Skerwood. 
1 GLODE, old pret. of glide. 
GLOME, n. (L. glomus.) In botany, a roundish head of 


awe Moe 
GLONER.ATE, v. t. [L. glomero.] To gather or wind into 
a ball; to collect into a spherical form or mass. 
GLOM'ER-ATE, a. Growing in rounded or massive forms. 
—A glomerate gland, is one which, without having ang 
cavity, discharges at once into a duct. 
GLOM’ER-A-TED, pp. Gathered into a ball or round mae.. 
GLOMER-A-TING, ppr. Collecting or winding into a ball 
or round mass. 


1. A faint light; fceble, scattered rays of | GLOM-ER-A'TION, n. [L. glomeratio.] 1. The act of gath- 


ering into & ball or spherical body. 9. A body formed into 
a balL— Bacon. 
GLON'ER-OUS, a. IL &lomerosus.) Gathcred or formed 
into a ball or round mass. 
' GLOOM, n. (Scot. gloum.] 1. Obecurity; partial or total 
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dorknose: thick snade. 2. Cloudiness or heaviness of 
mind; melancholy; sadness; aspect of sorrow. 3. Dark- 
ness of prospect or aspect. 4. Sullenness; morosencss. 
GLOOM, v. i. 1. To shine obscurely or imperfectly. 2. To 
be cloudy, dark, or obscure. 3. 'l'o be melancholy or de- 


GLOOM, c. t. To obscure; to fill with gloom; to darken ; 
to make dismal 

GLOONED, pp. Filled with gloom. 

GLOON'I-LY, edo. 1. Obscurely; dimly; darkly; dismal- 
ly. 2 With melancholy aspect; sullenly.—Dryden. 

GLOOMT-NESS, n. 1. Want of light; obscurity; darkness; 

ess. 2. Want of cheerfulness; cloudiness of look. 

== SYN. Obscurity; darkness; duskiness; dismalness; 

gicom; depression ; heavinesa; melancholy ; dejection ; 
ness. 

GLOOXM'Y, a. 1. Imperfectly illuminated ; or destitute of 
light. 9. Wearing the aspect of sorrow ; heavy of heart. 
3. Of a dark complexion; (little used.) —SvN. Obscure ; 
dark; dim; dusky; dismal; cloudy; sullen; morose; 
melancholy; sad; downcast; depressed; dejected; dis- 
heartened. 

GLOPPEN, at. To surprise; toastoniah. [North of Eng.) 


GLORE, a. Fat. 
GLORI-A IN EX-CEL'SIS. ( Glory in the highest. 
piscopal service, Praise to 


L. 
GLO-RI-A PA'TRI. (L.) In d E 
the Father. 

t GLO-RI-A"TION, ». (L. gloriatio.) Boast; a triumphing. 
— Richardson. 

t GLORIED (giô'rid), a. Mustrious; honorable.—Milton. 

GLO-REFI-6A'TION, n. L The act of giving glory, or of 
ascribing honors to. 2. Exaltation to honor and dignity ; 


elevation to glory. 
GLORI-FIED, pp. or a. Honored; dignified; exalted to 


ory. 

ofoRire, e. t. (Fr. glorifier.) 1. To praise; to magnify 
and honor in worship; to honor to, in thought or 
words; to laud; to bless. 2. To make glorious; to exalt 
to glory or to celestial happiness. 3. To praise; to honor; 
to exto 4. To procure honor or praise to.—Shak. 

GLORI-F®-ING, ppr. Praising; honoring in worship; ex- 
alting to glory “honoring: extolling. 

GLORIOUS, a. (Fr. glorieur ; L. gloriosus) 1. Of exalted 
excellence and splendor; resplendent in majesty and glo- 
ry. 2. Conferring splendor or renown ; very honorable. 
3. Boastful; self-exulting; haughty; ostentatious ; [obs.) 
—SYN. Illustrious; eminent; noble; excellent; renowned; 
celebrated ; magnificent; grand; splendid. 

OLO'RI-OUS-LY, adv. Splendidly ; illustriously ; with great 


renown or M ^ 
GLO'RI-OUS-N n. The state or quality of being glo- 


rious. 
GLORY, n. [L. gloria; Fr. gloire) 1. Brightness; lustre; 
splendor, as of the sun. 2. Splendor; magnificence, as 
of a king. 3. Praise ascribed in adoration; honor. 4. 
Honor; praise; fame; renown; celebrity. 5. The felic- 
ity of heaven prepared for the childrep of God; celestial 
biiss—6. In Scripture, the Divine presence; or the ark, 
the manifestation of it. 7. The Divine perfections or ex- 
cellence. 8. Honorable representation of God. 9. Distin- 
guished honor or ornament; that which honors or makes 
renowned ; that of which one may boast. 10. Pride ; boast- 
fulness ; ce; as, vain glory. 11. Generous pride. 
Sidney.—12. In painting, a circle of rays surrounding the 
heads of saints, &c., and especially of the Savior.—Brande. 
GLORY, v. š (L. glorigr.) 1. To exult with joy; to rejoice. 
9. 'To boast; to be proud of; to vaunt. 
GLO'RY-SMIT-TEN, a. Smitten with clory.—Coleridge. 
GLO'RY-ING, ppr. Exulting with joy; boasting. 
GLORY-ING, 2. The act of exulting; exultation ; boast- 
ant ; display of pride. 


GLO#ER. 1 See GLOZE. 

GLOSS, n. (Ger. 4losse, from Gr. yÀecoa.] 1. Brightness 
or lustre of a body, proceeding from a smooth surface. 
2 A epecious appearance or represen adon i external 
show that may mislead opinion. 3. An interpretation art- 
fally epecious. — Sidney. 4. Interpretation; comment; 
explanation ; remark intended to Mustrate a subject. 

GLOSS, v. £. 1. To give a superficial lustre to; to make 
smooth and shining. 2. To explain ; to render clear and 
evident by comments ; to illustrate. 3. To give a specious 
appearance to; to render specious and plausible ; to pal- 
liate by specious representation ; to cover; to v h. 

GLOSS, v. £ 1. To comment; to write or make explana- 
tory remarks. 2. To make aly remarks.—Príor. 

GLOS-SA'RI-AL, a. Containing explanation. 

GLOSS'A-RIST, n. A writer of glosses or comments. 

GLOSS'A-RY, w. (Fr. ere] A dictionary or vocabu- 
lary, CEDE words which are obscure, antiquated, lo- 


cal, &c. 
GLOS-SA"TOR, n. (Fr. glossateur.} A writer of com- 
ments; a commentator.—Ayliffe. 
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* 8 
pine (glost), pp. Mado smooth and shining; es 
GLOSS'ER, n. 1. A writer of losses; a scholiast ; 
montator. 2. A polisher; Que who Mision lustre. aa 
GLOSS1-LY, ado. In a glossy manner. 
GLOSST.NESS, n. The lustre or brightness of a smooth 


à PEG ONE 

LOSS'ING, ppr. Giving lustre to; polishing; ex laining 

by comments ; giving a specious appearance 

t GLOSS‘ST, n. A writer of comments. — Wilton. 

GLOSS'LY, ade. Like rper E 

GLOSS-OGRA-PHER, x. (gloss, and Gr. ybagu.) A writ 
er of a glossary ; a commentator ; a scholiast. 

GLOSS-O-GRAPII'I€-AL, a. Pertaining to gloesography. 

GLOSS-OG'RA-PHY, n. The writing of glossaries, or of 
comments, for illustrating an author. 

GLOSS-O0-LOG1€-AL, a. Pertaining to glossology. 

GLOSS-OL'O-6IST, n. [Gr. yAwooa and doyes.) One who 
defines and explains terms. 

GLOSS-OL'O-6Y, n. (Gr. yAecca and doyos.) The definition 
and explanation of terms. 

GLOSS'Y,a. Smooth and shining; reflecting lustre from a 

th lished. 


smooth surface ; highly po 

GLOT'TAL, a. Pertaining to the glottis. 

GLOTTIS, n. (Gr. yAwrra.) The narrow opening at the 
upper part of the trackea or windpipe. 

{GL ,v.& [Scot] To pout; to look sullen.—Garth. 

t GLOUT, v. t. To view attentively; to gloat. 

GLOVE (gluv), n. (Sax. glaf.) A cover for the hand, or for 
the hand and arm, with a separate sheath for each finger. 
— T^ throw the glove, with our ancestors, was to challenge 
to single combat. 

GLOVE, v. t. To cover with a glove.— Sak. 

GLOVED (gluvd), pp. or a. Covered with a glove. 

GLOVER (gluv'er), &. One whose occupation is to make 
and sell gloves. 

GLOW, v. t. (Sax. gloran.) 1. To shine with intense heat; 
or, perhaps, more correctly, to shine with a white heat; 
to exhibit incandescence. 2. To burn with vehement 
beat. 3. To feel great heat of body ; to be hot. 4. To 
exhibit a strong bright color; to be red. 5. To be bright 
or red with heat or animation, or wíth blushes. 6. To feel 
the heat of passion; to be ardent; to be animated. 7. To 
burn with intense heat; to rage, as passion. 

t GLOW, v. t. To make hot, so as to shine.—Shak. 

GLOW, n. 1. Shinihg heat, or white heat. 2. Brightness 
of color; redness. 3. Vehemence of passion. 

GLOW'ING, ppr. or a. 1. Shining with intense heat; white 
with heat. 2. Burning with vehement heat. 3, Exhibit 
ings bright color; red. 4. Ardent; vehement; animated. 
5. Inflamed. 

GLOW'TNG-LY, adv. With great brightness; with ardent 
heat or passion. 

GLOW'-WORM (gló-wurm), n. The female of the lampyris 
noctiluca, an insect of the order to which the beetle be 
longs. It emits a light of a lambent, electric, greenish 
color.—Brande. 

GLOZE, v. š (Sax. elesan.] To flatter; to wheedle; to 
fawn ; to talk smoothly. 

GLOZE over, v. t. To palliate by specious exposition. 

GLOZE, 2. 1. Flattery; adulation. — Skak. 2. Specious 
show; gloes.—Sidney ; [obs.] See Gross. 

GLOZ'ER, n. A flatterer.— Gifford. 

GLOZ'ING, ppr. Flattering; wheedling. 

GLOZ'NG, ^. Specious representation.—AMontagu. 

GLU-CTNA, n. [more properly, glycyna. Gr. yAvxvs.] The 
oxya of glucinum, so named from the sweetness of its 


GLU-CT'NUM, a. {more 


operly, glycynum. Gr. yAunus. 
A metal in the form o yid J 


a grayish black powder. It ac 
quires a dark metallic lustre by burnishing. 

GLUCOSE, n. (Gr. yAvevs.) A sugar obtained from grapes, 
honey, and most acid fruits, which is less sweet than that 
of the sugar-cane.— Graham, 

GLUE (git), n. (Fr. glu.) A tenacious, viscid matter, which 
serves as a cement to unite other substances; extracted 
from the skins, pairings, &c., of animals, boiled to a jelly. 

GLOE, v. t. (Fr. gluer.} 1. To join with glue or a viscous 
substance. 2. To unite; to hold together.—Nesion. 

GLUE-BOIL-ER, n. (glue and boil.) One whose occupa 
tion is to make glue. 

GLUED (glüde), pp. United or cemented with glue. 

GLÜ'ER, n. One who cements with glue. 

GLÜ'EY, a. Viscous; glutinous. 

GLÜ'EY-NESS, x. The quality of being giuey. 

GLUOTNG, ppr. Cementing with glue. 

GLÜTSH, a. Having the nature of glue.—Sherwood. "| 

GLUM, a. (Scot. gloum.} Frowning; sullen. [Collogwwe] 

t GLUN, x.  Sullenness. be sour of 

t GLUM, v. i. [from gloom.) To look sourly ; to 
countenance. i ; 

GLU-MA'CEOUS (glu-m&'shus), a. Having glumes; consist 
ing of glumes.— Barton. — 

t Obsolete. 


GNA 

ULNE, x. [L. gluma.) 10 botany, Uw calyx or coral of 
grain and grasees; Uie busk or chai! of grain. 

GLUN'NY. & Dark; gloomy; dismal. 

GLINOUs, « A glumous tower is a kind of aggregate 
flower, with a common glume at tho barc. 

GLUT, e. i. (L. glusio.) 1. To swallow, or to swallow 
grecdily; to gorge.— Milton. 2. To cloy; to till beyond 
sutliciency ; tO sate; to satiate; to disgust 3. To feast or 
delight even to satiety. 4. To fill or furnish beyoud sutii- 
ciency. 5 To saturate.— Boyle. 

GLUT, a. 1. That which is swallowed. 2. Plenty, evcn to 
loathing. 3. More than cnough; superabundance. 4. Any 
thing that fills or obstructs the passage. 5. A large wood- 
en wedge; [New England.) , 

GLÜTE-AL, a. (Gr. yAoeroc.]. The gluteal artery is a branch 
of the hypogastric or internal iliac artcry. The gluteal 
muscles, three large inuscics consütuting the part of the 
body on which we sit. i ] 

GLUTEN, a. [L.] A tough, clastic substance, of a grayish 
color, found in the dour of wheat and other grain. 

GLÜTE.Us, m. The large, thick muscic on which ws sit, 

GLÜTIN-ATE, œ. To unite with ciue; to cement. 

GLÜ'TIN-A-TED, pp. United with glue. 

GLÜTIN-À-TING, pr. Uniting with glue. 

GLU-TIN-A TION, w. The act of uniting with glue. 

GLCTIN-A-TIVE, a Having the quality of cementing ; 
tenacious. 3.4; 

GLU.TIN-O3'-TY, n. The quality of being glutinous; vis- 
cousness, 

GLUTIN-OUS, n. (L. glutinosus.] 1. Viscous; viscid; te- 
nacious, having the quality of glue; rcsembling glue.— 
2 In botany, besmeared with a slippery mcisture. 

GLO‘TIN-OUS-NESS, 2. Viscosity ; viscidity ; the quality 
of glue; tenacity —Cheyne. 

GLUTTED, pp. Cloyed; filled beyond sufficiency. 

GLUTTON (glut'tn, n. [Low L. gluto; Fr. glouton:) 1. 
One who indulges to excess in eating. 2. One eager of 
any thing to excess.—3. In zoology, a carnivorous quad- 
raped, so called from its greedy appente: 

1GLUTTON, v t To load; to glut; to over-fill.—Love- 


GLUT'TON-LIKE, a. Like a glutton; greedy. 

GLUTTON-IZE, v. i. To eat to excess; to eat voracious- 
ly ; to indulge the appetite to excess. 

GLUT'TON-OUS, ?a. 1.Given to excessive eating. 2. Con- 

GLUT'TON-ISH, sisting in excessive eating. 

GLUT'TON-OUS-LY, adv. With the voracity of a glutton; 
with excessive e 

GLUT' TON-.Y, n. 1. Excess in eating; extravagant indul- 
gence of the appetite for food. 2. Luxury of the table. 
3. Voracity of tite.— Encyc. 

GLYCE-RIN, «T r. yAuxus.) A sweet substance which 
forms the base of fatty raatter. 

GLY-CONI-AN, ? a. [Low L. glyconium.] Denoting a kind 

GLY-CONTE, of verse in Greek and Latin poetry. 

GLY-C¥RRHI-ZIN, n. (Gr. yAucus and pita.) A peculiar 
saccharine matter obtained from the root of glycyrrhiza 

labra, or common liquorice —Brunde. 

GLYN. See GLEN. 
LYPH (glif), n. (Gr. yXuón. 
8 canal, channel, or cavity 


In sculpture and architecture, 
tended as an ornament, and 


usually Pe pencleular. 

GLYPH 'l€, w. A picture or figure by which a word is im- 
Pe See HiEROGLYPHIC. 

G YP'TI€, a In miner , figured. 

STIRS n. The art of engraving figures on precious 
stones. 

GLYPTO-DON, n. (Gr. yduwros and odous.) An extinct 
quadruped, of the armadillo family, of the size of an ox. 
GLYP-TO-GRAPH1€, a. [Gr. yAvrrog and ypaġw.} De- 

scribing the methods of engraving on precious stones. 

GLYP-.TÓG'RA-PHY,s. A description of the art of engrav- 
ing on precious stones. 

GLYP-TO-TH£'€A, n. (Gr.) A room for the preservation 

à ot Miri of rug 
‘AR (när), lo. í (Sax. gxyrran, gnornian.] To growl; 

Kr M to murmur; to snarl (doar ia nearly 
obsolete. 

GNARLED (nürid), a. Knotty; full of knots.— Shak. 

GNARLY, a. Full of knots; knotty.—Rich. Dict. 

GNASH (nash), v. t. (Dan. knasker.] To strike the teeth to- 

ë RUE as E anger or par den. 

NASH (nash), ». & 1. To grind the teeth. 2. even 
to collision with the tec te growl. SS ME 

GNASHING (nash‘ing). ppr. Striking the teeth together, as 
in pu rage, or und 

GNASHING (nashing), n. A grinding or striking of the 
teeth in rage or anguish. 

GNASHING-LY, adv. With gnashing. 

GNAT (nat), n. (Sax. gner.) 1. A name applied to several 
troublesome winged insects, of the genus culez. 2. Any 
ar pore small, i 

GNAT-FLOW-ER, n. A flower; called, also, bee.flower. 
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GNAT'-SNAP-PER, n. A bird that catches gnats. 

GNAT-WORM (nst-wurm) n. A small water insect pre 
duced by a gnat; the larva of a gnat. 

GNA-THON'I€-AL, a. [L. gnacho, a flatterer.) Flattering, 
deceitful [Not in use. 

1t GNA-THON'I€-AL-L Y, adv. esa dcceitfully. 

GNAW (naw), v. t. (Sax. gnagan.) 1. To bite off by little 
and little ; to bite or scrape otf with the fore tecth ; to wcar 
away by biting. 2. Tocat by biting off small portions of 
food with the fore teeth. 3. To bite in agony or rs 
d n waste; to fret; to corrode. 5. To pick with 

c 

GNAW (naw), v. £ To use the teeth in biting. 

GNAWED (nawd), pp. or a. Bit; corroded. 

GNAW'ER (naw'er) n. He or that which gnaws. 

GNAW'ING (nawing) ppr. or a. Biting off by little and 
little; corroding; eating by slow degrees. 

GNEISS (nise), n. (qu. Dan. gnister.) In meri 24 a 
specics of aggregated rock, composed of quartz, feld- 
spar, and mica, differing from granite by having a alaty 
structure. ; 

GNEŁTC'SOID (nis'soid), a. Having some of the character. 
istics of gu»iss; bordering on gneiss, 

GNEIS'SÓSE,a. Navi general structure of gneiss. 

TON T heh, n. mun Caa 

nöme), s. (Gr. yryogu».] 1. imaginary be 
supposed by the Cabalists to inhabit the ee para at 
me cart EAC 2. A brief reflection or maxim; (noi 
used. 

GNOMÁe (nom'ik), Ya. Sententious; uttering or con 

GNOM'I€-AL (nom'e-kal) $ taining maxims or single de 

4 ushed re [ Little sed.) 

-MO-L ; š 

GNO-MO-LOO1€.AL, A Pertaining to gnomology. 

GNO-MOL'O-àY (no-mol'o-je), n. [Gr. yvwpn and doyos4 
A collection of maxims, grave sentences, or reflections 
[ Little m 

GNÜO'MON (nó'mon) n. (Gr. yyeuov.] 1. In dialing, the 
style or pin, which by its shadow shows the hour of the 
day.—2. In astronomy, a style or column erected perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, for making astronomical observa- 
tions. Its principal use is to find the altitude of the sun, 
by measuring the length of its shadow. 3. The gnomos 
of a globe is the index of the hour-circle.—4. In geom- 
etry, the part of a parallelogram which remains when 
one on the parallelograms about its diagonal is removed. 

ran 

GNO-MON16, i Pertaining to the art of dialing. Cham 

GNO-MON‘I©-AL, § bers. — Gnomonic projection, see Pro 
JECTION. 

GNO-MON1©-AL-LY, adv. According to the principles of 
the gnomonic projection.— P. 

GNO-MON'IOS, n. The art or science of dialing. 

GNO-MON-OL’O-GY, n. A treatise on dialing. 

GNOS'TI€ (nos'tik), n. [L. gnosticus.} One of a sect of 
philosophers in the first ages of Christianity, who prctend. 
ed to superior knowledge, and attcmpted to unite the Pla 

tonic philosophy with Christianity. 

GNOSTIO (nos'tik), a. Pertaining to the Gnostics, 

GNOS'TECISM (nos'te-sizm), n. The doctrines or system 
of philosophy taught by the Gnostics, 

GNU (nu), n. 1. An animal found in Southern Africa, some- 
times called the horned horse, parang in form of the 
horse, the buffalo, and the stag. 2. The draft-iron attached 
to the end of a plow-beam (clevis, clevy); [local] 

GO, v. i; pret. went; pp. gone. Went belongs to the root, 
Sax. wendan, a different word. [Sax. gan; Ger. gehen.) 
1. In a general sense, to move; to pass; to proceed from 
one place, state, or station to another. 2. To walk; to 
move on the feet, or step by sep 3. To walk leisurely ; 
not to run.—Shak. 4. To travel; to journey. 5. To de- 

art; to move from a place. 6. To proceed; to pass. 
h. To move; to pass in any manner or to any end. 8. To 
move or pass customarily from place to place, denoting 
custom or practice. 9. To proceed from one state or 
opinion to another; to change. 10. To proceed in mental 
operations ; to advance; to penetrate. 11. To proceed o1 
advance in accomplishing an end. 12. To apply; to be 
applicable. 13. To apply one's self.—Sidney. 14. To have 
recourse to. 15 To be about to do. 16. To pass; to be 
accounted in value. 17. To circulate; to pass in report. 
18. To pass; to be received; to be accounted or under. 
stood to be. 19. To move, or be in motion. 20. To move, 
as a fluid; to flow. 21. To have a tendency. 922. To be 
in compact or partnership; as, to go halves in the loss or 
gain. 23.'fo be guided or regulated ; to proceed by some 

rinciple or rule. 24. To be pregnant 25. To pass; to 
bé alienated in payment or excnange. 26. To be loosed 
or rcleased ; to be freed from restraint 27. To be ex- 
pended. 28. To extend; to reach. 29. To extend or lead 
in any direction. 30. To proceed; toextend. 31. To have 
effect; to extend in effect; to avail; to be of force o. 
value. 32. To extend in meaning or purport. 33. T 
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nave a currency or use, as custom, opinion, or manners. 
34. To contribute ; to conduce; to concur; to be an ingre- 
dient. 35. To proceed; to be carricd on. 36. To proceed 
to final issue; to terminate; to succced. 37. To procecd 
in a train, or in consequences. 38. To fare; to be in a 
good or ill state. 39. To have a tendency or etlect; to 
operate. 

Tv go about. 1. To set one's self to a business; to atteinpt; 
to endeavor. —2. In seamen's language, to tack; to turn 
the head of a ship.—To go abroad. 1. To walk out of a 
house. 2. To be uttered, discloscd, or published. — To go 
against. 1. To invade; to march to attack. 2. To bein 
opposition ; to be disagreeablc.— To go aside. 1. To with- 
draw ; to retire into a private situation. 2 To crr; to dc- | 
vinte from the right way.—T^o go astray, to wander; to 
break from an inclosure; also, to Icave the right course; , 
to depart from law or rule; to sin; to transgress.—To go 
away, to depart; to go to a distance.—T'o go between, to in- 
tcrpose; to mediate; to attempt to reconcile or to adjust 
diflorences,—To go by. 1. To pass near and beyond 2 
To pass away unnoticed; to omit. 3. To find or get in 
the conclusion ; (little used.]—To go down. 1. To descend 
in any manner. 2. To fail; to eome to nothing. 3. To 
be swallowed or received, not rejected.—T'o go for nothing, 
to have no meaning or cfiicacy.—To go forth, to issue or 
depart out of a place.— To go foreros to advance.— To go 
hard with, to be in danger of a fatal issue; to have dift- 
culty to escape.— To go in, to enter.—To go in to, to have 
sexual commerce with.— To go in and out. 1. To do the 
business of life. 2. To go freely; to be at liberty.— To go 
of. 1. To depart to a distance; to leave a place or station. 
2. To die; to decease. 3. To be discharged, as fire-arms; 
to explode.— To go on. 1. To proceed; to advance for- 
ward. 92. To be put on, as a garment.— To go out. 1. To 
issue forth; to depart. 2. To go on an expedition. 3. To 
become extinct, as light or life; to expire. 4. To become 

ublic. — To go over. 1. To read; to peruse ; to study. 
To examine ; to view or review. 3 'To think over; to 
procced or pass in mental operation. 4. To change sides; 
to pass from one party to anothcr. 5. To revolt. 6. To 
from one side to the other, as of a river.— To go 
through. 1. To pass in a substance. 2. To execute; to | 
accomplish ; to perform thoroughly ; to finish. 3. To suf- | 
fer; to bear; to undergo; to sustain to the end.— To ge ; 
rebar with, to come to the end.—To go under, to 
of or known, as by a title or name.—T^o go up, to ' 
ascend; to rise.—To go upon, to proceed as on a founda- | 
tion; to take as a principle supposed or settled.— To go | 
with. 1. To accompany; to pass with othera 2. To side 
with; to be in party or design with.—To go ill with, to 
have ill fortune ; not to prosper.— To go with, to have 
d fortune ; to prosper.— T'o go without, to be or remain 
stitute.— Go to, come, move, begin; [a phrase of ezhor- 
tation ; als), 3 phrase of scornful ezhortation.] 

GO-BE-TW SEN, n. An interposer; one who transacts 
business batwesen parties.—Shak. 

GO'-DT, n. l. Evasion; escape by artifice. 2. A passing 
without notice; a thrusting away; a shifting off.—To give 
a thing the go-dy, is to evade it or set it aside. 

GO-€ART, n. A machine with whecls, in which children 
learn to walk without danger of falling. 

GOAD, n. (Sax. gad.} A pointed instrument used to stimu- 
late a beast to move faster. 

GOAD, v.t 1. To prick; to drive with a goad. 2. To urge 
forward; as, to be goaded by revenge—Syn. To stimu- 
late; excite; arouse; irritate; incite; instigate. 

GOAD'ED, pp. Pricked; pushed on by a goad; instigated. 

GOAD‘ING, ppr. Pricking; driving with a goad; inciting; 
urging on; rousing. 

GOAL, n. (Fr. gaule.) 1. The point set to bound a race, 
and to which racers run; the mark. 2. Any starting-post. 
3. The end or final purpose; the end aimed at. 

GOAR, n. More usually gore, which see. 

tGOARISH, s. Patched; mean.—Beaum. and Fl. 

GOAT, n. (Sax. get; D. geit) A well-known ruminatin 
quadruped, with long halr and horns. Its flesh and milk 
are oftcn used for food. 

GOAT'-BEARD, n. See GOAT'8-BEARD. 

GOAT-CHAF-ER, x. An insect, a kind of beetle. 

GOAT'-FISH, n. A fish of the Mediterranean. 

GOAT-MÁAR'JO-RAM, x. Goat-beard. 

GOAT'-MILK-ER, ». A kind of bird, so called from suck- 
ig gous the goat-sucker.— Bailey. 

GOAT'-SKIN, n. The skin of a goat.—Pope. 

GOAT-SUO€K-ER, n. In ornithology, a bird of the genus 
caprimulgus, 80 called from the opinion that it would suck 

ats; the night-jar. 

BOAT'S-BEARD, n. In botany, a plant of the genus trago- 


won. 

GÜAT'S-RDE, n. A plant of the genus galega. 

BOAT'S-STONES, n. The greater goat's-stones is the sa- 
ium ; thc lesser, the orchis. 

GOAT'S'-THORN, n. A plant of the genus astragalus. 
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GOATHERD, n. One whose occupation is to ten 

GOATISH, a 1. Resembling a Goat in any qu d 
rank smell— More. 9. Lustful—Shak. — eles 

GOATISH-LY, adv. Like a goat; lustfully. 

GOATISH-NESS, n. The quality of being goatish ; lustful. 
ness. 

GOB, n. (Fr. gobe; W. gob.) A little masa or col ; 
mouthful [A low word] eani. 

CORBET n. [Fr. gobe] A small piece; a mouthful; a 

ump. 

GOB'BET, v. t. To swallow in masses or mouthfuls.— 
L'Estrange. [A low word.) 

t GOB'BET-LY, adv. In pieces.—Huloet, 

GOB'BING, x. In mining, the refuse thrown back into the 
excavations remaiuing after tho removal of the coal— 
Brande. 

GOB'BLE, v. t. [Fr. gober.) To swallow in large pieces; to 
swallow parie ate, i 

scar roy v.i. To a noise in tho throat, as a turkey 

GOBBLED, pp. Swallowod hastily. 

GOB’BLER, x. 1. One who swallows in haste; a greedy 
eater; a gormandizer. 2. A name sometimes given to the 
turkey-cock. 

GOB'BLING, ppr. Swallowing hastily. 

GOB'E-LIN,a. A term applied to a kind of beautiful French 


tapeatry. 

GOB'LET, n. (Fr. gobelet.) A kind of cup or drinking ves. 

ë ael moor ` handle. 

N, n. [Fr. gobelin.) 1. An evil spirit; a walki 
spirit; a frightful boc I 2 A fairy; an clf king 

GO'BY, n. The name of certain fishes, mostly small sea- 
fishes, allied to the blenny —Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 

GOD, 2. (Sax. god; G. gott; D. god; Sw. and Dan. gud; 
Goth. goth or guth.) 1. The Supreme Being; Jehovah; 
the Eternal and Infinite Spirit, the Creator, and the Sov- 
ereign of the Universe. 2. A false god; a heathen deity; 
an idol 3. A prince; a ruler; a magistrate or judge ; an 
angel. 4, Any person or thing exalted too much in esti- 
mation, or deified and honored as the chief good. 

t GOD, v. t. To deify.— Shak. 

GOD’-SPEED, n. Good-speed, that is, success.—2 John, 10. 

GOD'S-PEN-NY, n. Anearncst.penny.—Beaum. and FL 

GOD'CHILD, n. One for whom a peton becomes sponsor 
at baptism, and promises to see educated as a Christian. 

GOD'DAUGH-TER (-daw'ter), n. A female for whom one 
becomes sponsor at baptism. 

GOD'DESS, ». 1. A female deity; a heathen deity of the 
female sex.—2. In the language of love, a woman of supe- 
rior charms or excellence. 

GOD'DESS-LTKE, a. Resembling a Ese. 

GOD'FÁ-FHER, x. [Sax. god and fi .] A man who be 
comes sponsor for a c at baptism. 

GODFA-FHER, v. t To act as godiather.—Burke. 

GODHEAD (god'hed), r. (4od, and Sax. kade.) 1. God- 
ship; deity; divinity; divine nature or essence.— Milton. 
2. À deity in person; a god or goddess. 

GOD'LESS, a. 1. Having no reverence for God, impious, 
ungodly ; irreligious; wicked. 2 Atheistical; having no 
belief in the existence of God.—Afizon. 

GOD'LESS-LY, adv. In an impious manner; impiously, 
atheistically. 

GOD'LESS-NESS, n. The state of being impious. 
GOD'LIKE,a. 1. Resembling God; divine. 2, Resembling 
a deity, or heathen divinity. 3. Of superior excellence. 

GOD'LIKE-NESS, n. Resemblance to God. 

GOD'LI-LY, adv. Piously ; righteously.—H. Wharton. 

GOD'LI-NESS, n. 1. Piety; belief in God, and revercnce 
for his character and laws. 2. A religious life. 3. Reve 
lation; the system of Christianity. 

GOD'LING, n. A little deity; a inune god. 

GODLY, a. [ godlike.] 1. Reverencing God, and bis char- 
acter and laws. 2. Living in obedience to God's com- 
mands. 3. Conformed to God's laws.—Syn. Pious; holy; 
devout; religious; righteous. 

GODLY, adv. Piously; righteously. 

vue aaa n. (Sax. god and head.) Goodness. 

aser. 

GOD’MOFH-ER (-mufh'er), n. [god and mother.) A woman 
who becomes sponsor for a child at baptism. 

GO-DOWN' n. In the East Indies, a corruption of tho Ma 
lay word piri! a warchouse.— Smart. 

GO-DROON’, n. (Fr. godron, a ruffle or puff.) In arcÀizeo- 
ture, a kind of inverted fluting or beading.— Eémes. 

GOD'SEND, n. An unexpected acquisition or good for 
tune. 

GOD'SHIP, x. Deity; divinity; the rank of a god. 

GOD'SMITH, n. A maker of idola.—Dryden. ay 

GOD'SÓN (-sun), n. (Sax. godsunw.] A male for whom 
other has been sponsor at the font. — 

GOD'WARD. Toward God. [An illformed word] 

GODWIT, x. A bird allied to the snipe, having long lege 
and a long, flexible bill, and inhabiting marshes. 
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f 'YELD, ` I 
t GOD'YIELD. lode. A term of thanks. — Aa. 
(GOEL, a. (ax. gealew.) Yellow.— Tusar. 

t GO EN, part. pret. of go, formerly so written. 

GO'ER. #. 1. One who goes; a runner or walker. 2. Ono 
who transacts business between parties. 3. A foot. 4. A 
term applied to a horse; as, a good gocr.—Reaum. and Fl. 

t G3 E-TY, n. (Gr. yonrea.) Invocation of evil spirits, 

t GOFF. n. [az- W. gofol.) 1. A foolish clown. 2 Sce Gor. 

{GOFF ISH, @ Foolish ; stupid.— Chaucer. 

GOG, n. [W. gog. Ses AaoQ.] Haste; ardent dcsirc to go. 
—Beuum. and Fl. 

GOGGLE (so), v. & (W. gogclu.] To strain or roll the 
evea—Judibras. 

GOG'GLE, « Having full cyce; staring.— Den Jonson. 

GOGGLE, a. A strained or affected rolling of the eye. 

GOU'GLE-ESTE, w. A rolling or staring eye. . 

GOG'GLE-E? ED (gog1-ide), a. Having prominent, distort- 
ed, or rolling eycs.—Ascham. 

GOG'GLED, e. Prominent; staring, as the eye. 

GOG'GL ES (gogla), n. p. [W. gogelu.} 1. In surgery, in- 
struments used to cure squinting, or the distortion of the 
eyes which occasions it. 2. Cylindrical tubes, in which 
are fixcd glasses for defending the eyes from cold, dust, 
&c. 3. Bünds for horses that are apt to take fright. 

GO1NG, ppr. Moving; walking; traveling; turning; roll- 
ing; Hying; sailing, &c. 

GOING, n. 1. Tbe act of moving. 2. The act of walking. 
3. Departure. 4. Pregnancy. 5. Procedure; way ; course 
of lifc; behavior; dcportment. 6. Procedure; course of 

rovidential agency or government. 

GÜITER, ln. F. goitre.) The bronchocele ; a eund in 

GOITRE, j e upper and fore of the neck, seated in 
the thyroid gland. It occurs chiefly among the Alps, in 
low, moist valleys. 


GOLTERED ba. Affected with goiter. 


GOITROUS, a. [Fr. goitreur.} 1. Pertaining to or affected 
with the goiter. 

GOLA, n. [Ít.] In architecture, the same as cymatium or cyma. 

“GOLD, n. [Sax.,G. gold.) 1. A precious metal of a bright 
yellow color, the most ductile and malleable of all the 
metals, and the heaviest except platina. 2 Money. 3. 
Somcthing ats or valuable.—SAak. 4. A bright, yel- 
low color. 5. Riches; wcalth.—Gold of pleasure, a plant 
with Jeow flowers, sometimes cultivated for the oil of 


its seeds. 

GOLD, a. Made of gold; consisting of gold. 

GOLD'-BEAT-EN (-bétn) a. Gilded. [Little used.) 

GOLD'-BEAT-ER, n. One whose occupation is to beat or 
foliate gold for gilding. Boyle.—Gold-beater’s skin, the in- 
testines of an ox, which gold-beaters lay between the 
leaves of the metal while they beat it, whereby the mem- 
brane is reduced very thin, and made fit to be applied to 
cuts and fresh wounds 

GOLD'-BEAT-ING, n. The art or process of reducing gold 
to extremely thin leaves, by beating with a hammer.— Ure. 

JjOLD'-BOUND, a. Encompassed with gold.— Skak. 

GOLD’ COAST, n. In geography, a part of the coast of 
Guinea, in Africa, where gold is found. 

GOLD’ DUST, n. Gold in very fine particles. 

GOLD'-FIND-ER, ». One who finds gold; one who emp- 
ties jakes.— Swift. 

GOLD'-FISH, m. A fresh-water fish of the carp kind, 

GOLD'EN-FISH, § having the upper part of the body of a 
bright orange color. 

GOLD-HANM-MER, n. A kind of bird.— Dict. 

GOLD-HYLT-ED, a. Having a golden hilt. 

GOLD'-LACE, n. A lace wrought with gold. 

GOLD'-LACED (ste) a Trimmed with gold lace. 

GOLD'-LE£AF, n. Gold beaten into a thin leaf. 

GOLD'-PLEAS-URE, for gold of pleasure, a plant. 

GOLD'-PROOF, a. Proof against bribery. 

GOLD'-STZE, n. A size or glue for burnishing gilding. 

GOLIV-STI€K, n. An officer in the English court who at- 
oe on the reigning monarch on occasions of ceremony 
and state. 

GOLD'-THREAD, n. L A thread formed of flatted gold laid 
over a thread of silk 2. A small evergrecn plant, coptis 
trifolia, so called from its fibrous yellow roots. [ U. States.] 

JOLD'-WIRE, n. Wire made of gold; usually, silver-wire 


aep covered with gold. 

JOLD'EN (gól'dn, a. 1. M of gold; consisting of gold. 
2. Bright; shining; splendid. 3. Yellow; of a gold color. 
4. Excellent; most valuable. 5. Happy; pure; as, the 
golden age, which was fabled to be one of primeval inno- 
cence in rural employments. 6. Pre-eminently favorable 
or auspicious ; as, the golden opportunity, golden opin- 
lons.—Golden number, in chronology, a number showing the 
year of the moon's cycle.—Golden rule, in arithmetic, the 
rule of threc, or rule of proportion. 

JO pes m. An aquatic plant bearing yellow 

owers. 
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GOLD’ EN-€UPS, n. A plant; also called butter-cupe. 

GOLD'EN-ETE, w. A epecies of duck. 

GOLD'EN FLEECE, ». In mythology, the fleecc of gold 
taken from the ram that borc Phryxus throngh the air to 
Colchis, and iu quest of which Jason undertook the Ar 
gouautic cxpedition.— Ed. Encyc. 

GOLD'EN-LOOK-ING, o. Appearing like gold. 

GOLD EN-LUNGWORT, n. A species of hawk-weed. 

GOLD'EN-MiID'EN-HAIR, n. A plant. 

GOLD’EN-MOUSE-E£AK, m. A specics of hawk-weed. 

GOLD'EN-ROD, n. A tall herb bearing yellow tlowcrs. 

GOLD’EN-ROD-TREE, n. A shrub of the Canary Isles, 

GOLD'EN-SAM'PHIRE, n. An herb resembling samphire, 

G6LD’EN-SAX1-FRAGE, n. A plant growing in wet 


poe 

G IED Ey eae CthisT), n. An herb bearing yellow 

owers. 

GOLD'EN-TRESSED (-trest), a. Having tresres like gold. 

GOLD'EN-WINGED, a. Having wings like 

t GOLD'EN.LY, adv. Splendidly ; delightfully.—Shak 

GOLD'FINCH, n. (Sax. goldfinc.) A beautiful singing bird. 
so named from the color of its wings. 

GOLDING, n. A sort of apple.—Dict. 

GOLD'LESS,«, Destitute of gold. 

GOLD'NEY, n. A fish, the gilthead.— Dict. 

GOLD'SMITH, x. 1. An artisan who manufactures vesseis 
and ornaments of gold and silver.—2. Formerly, in England, 
a banker, because money was deposited with goldsmiths. 

GOLD'Y-LO€CKS, n. A name given to certain plants bearing 
tufts of yellow flowers. 

GOLF, n. [D. kolf.) A game with a small ball and a bat or 
club, crooked at the lower end, in which he who drives 
the ball into a series of small holes in the ground with tho 
fewest strokes is the winner. 

t GOLL, ^. (Gr. yvadoy.] Hands; pawe; claws. 

GO-LOE'-SHOE (go-l%-shoo), n. Anover-shoe, a shoe worn 
over another to keep the foot dry. 

GO-LORE', n. (Irish, zleire] Abundance. See GALORE. 

GOL'I'SHUT, n. A small ingot of gold, in Japan, of silver, 
serving for money.— Smart. 

t GOM, n. (Sax. gum; Goth. guma. 

t GON'AN, n. [probably from goo 
master of a family.— Ash. 

GOME, n. The black grease of a cart-wheel, probably a cor- 
ruption of coom. 

GOM-PHI'A-SIS, n. (Gr. yougos.) A disease of the teeth, 
when they loosen and fall out of the sockets.— Brande, 

GOM-PHO'SIS, n. [Gr.) The immovable articulation of the 
teeth with the jaw-bone, like a nail in a board. 

GO-MOTY, x. A fibrous substance resembling horse-hair, 
obtained from a kind of palm-tree (borassus gomutus) of the 
Indian islands, and used for making cordage.— Af Cullock. 

GON'DO.LA, n. [It.; Fr. gondole] 1. A long and narrow 

leasure-boat, used at Venice, in Italy, on the canals. 2. A 
at-bottomed boat for carrying produce, &c.; [U. States.) 

GONE (proncunmd, A man who rows a sara 5 pi 

pronou nearly, gawn), pp. of go. eparte 
2. Advanced; forward id d with far ; as, far gone 
in vice. 3. Ruined; undone. 4. Past: somctimes with by. 
5. Lost. 6. Departed from life; deceased ; dead. 

| GONFA-LON, ? n. [gonfanon, Chaucer; Fr. gonfalon.] 

I GON'FA-NON, An ensign or standard ; colors. 

| GON-FA-LON-[ER', n. A chief standard-bearer. 

GONG, n. (Sax. gang.] 1. A privy or jakes.—Chaucer , 
[obs.] 2. An instrument made of an alloy of copper and 
tin, of a circular form, which the Asiatics strike with a 
wooden mallet.— Todd. 

GO-NI-OM'E-TER, n. (Gr. yu»xia and ggrpoy.] An instru- 
ment for measuring solid angles, as of crystals, &c.— Re. 
Jfecting goniometer, an instrument for measuring the an- 
ga of crystals by reflection.— Wollaston. 

GO-NI-O-METRI€-AL, a. Pertaining to a goniometer. 

GO-NI-ON'E-TRY, n, The art of measuring solid angles. 

GON-OR-RHE’A, n. (Gr. yovos and pew.) A contagious in- 
flammation of the genital organs attended with a profuse 
secretion of mucus. 

GOOD, a. [Sax. god or good; Goth. goda, gods, goth; G. 
gut; D. goed; Sw. and Dan. god.) 1. Valid; legally firm, 
not weak or defective; as, the mortgage is good. 2. Val- 
id; sound; not weak, false, or fallacious. 3. Complete or 
sufficiently perfect in its kind; having the physical quali- 
ties best adapted to its design and use; opposed to bad, 

ect, corrupted, impaired. 4. Having moral qualities 

best adapted to its design and use, or the qualitios which 
God's law requires; virtuous; pious; religious. 5. Con- 
formable to the moral law; ous; as, a good work. 
6. Proper; fit; convenient; seasorablc; well adapted to 
the end. 7. Convenient; useful; »xpedient; conducive 
to happiness. 8. Sound; perfect; uncorrupted ; undam- 
9. Suitable to the taste or to health; wholesome; 
ubrious; palatable; not dis cable or noxious. 10 
Suited to produce a salutary effect; adapted to abate of 
cure; icinal; salutasy; beneficial; as, good for sick 


A man. 
man.) A husband; a 
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ness. 11. Suited to strengthen or assist the healthful func- 
tiona 12, Pleasant to the taste. 13, Full; complete; as. 
a good handful--Addison. 14. Uscful; valuable; having : 
quali: or a tendency to produce a good effect. 15. | 
‘qual; adequate; competent; sufficient; as, good securi- : 
ty; Antonio is a good man—Shak. 16. Favorable; con- | 
venient for any purpose. 17. Convenient; suitablc; safc. 
18. Well qualified; ablo; skillful; as, a good mechanic. 
19. Ready; dextrous; as, good at flattering.— South. 20. 
Kind; benevolent; affectionate. 21. Kind; affectionate ; 
faithful. 22. Promotive of happiness; plcasant; agreea- 
ble ; cheering; gratifying. 23. Pleasant or prosperous ; as, 
to bid one good day. 24. Honorable ; fair; unbleinished ; 
unimpeached. 25. Cheerful; favorable to happiness. 26. 
Great or considerable; not small nor very great. 27. El- 
eun polite ; as, in good socicty. 28. Real; serious ; not 
feigned ; as, in good earnest. 29. Kind; favorable ; henev- 
olent; humane. 30. Benevolent; merciful; gracious. 31. 
Seasonable ; commendable; proper. 32. Pleasant; cheer- 
ful; festive. 33. Companionable; social; merry. 34. 
Brave; (in familiar language] 35. In the phrases, the 
good man, applied to the master of the house, and good 

woman, applied to the mistress, good sometimes express- 
es a moderate degree of respect, and sometimes slight con- 
tempt. 36. Comely; handsome; well formed. . Mild; 

leasant. 38. Mild; calm; not irritable. 39. Kind; friend- 

y; humane. 

Good advice, wise and prudent counsel.—Good heed, great 
care ; due caution.—Jn good sooth, in good truth; in real- 
ity; (obs.] — To make good. 1. To perform; to fulfill, as 
an engagement. 2. To confirm or establish ; to prove ; to 
verify, as a charge or complaint. 3. To supply deficiency ; 
to make up a defect or loss. 4. To indemnify ; to give an 
equivalent for damages. 5. To carry into effect; to ac- 
complish, as one's escape.—7^ stand good, to be firm or 
valid.— To think good, to see good, is to be pleased or satis- 
fied; to think to be expedient.—As good as, equally; no 
better than; the same as.—.4s good as his a uwa 
in fulfillment what was promised ; performing to ex- 
tent. 

GOOD, n. 1. That which contributes to diminish or remove 
pain, or to increase happiness or prosperity ; benefit; ad- | 
Vantage. 2. Welfare; prosperity; advancement of inter- : 
est or happiness. 3. Spiritual advantage or improvement. ' 
4. Earnest; not jest, as in the phrase for good. Sos for | 
good and all means finally. 5. Moral works. 6. Moral | 
qualities; virtue; righteousness. 7. The best fruits ; rich- 
nese; abundance. 

*GQOD, v... To manure.— Hall. 

SQOD, ado. As good, as well; with equal advantage ; as, 
had you not as good go with me ? 

GOOD, interj. Well! right! 

GOOD-BREEDING, n. Polite manners, formed by a good 
education ; a polite education. 

GOQOD-BY. Farewell. See By. 

GQOD-€ON-DY"TIONED,a. Being in a good state; having 
good qares or favorable symptoms. 

GOQOQD-DAY’, n. or interj. A term of salutation at meeting 
or parting; farewell. 

Goo -FEL'LOW, n. A boon companion. 

GOOD-FEL'LÓW, v.t. To make a boon companion; to 
besot. i uel 

GQOD-FEL’LOW-SHIP, n. Merry society. 

GQOD-FRI'DAY, n. A fast in memory of our Savior's suf- 
ferings, kept on the Friday of passion-week, 

GQOD-HOMOR, n. A cheerful temper or state of mind. 

GOOD-HUMORED: a. Being ofa cheerful temper. 

GOOD-HÜ'MORED.LY, adv. With a cheerful temper ; in 
& cheerful way. 

GQOD'-MAN, n. 1. A familiar appellation of civility ; (some- 
times used ironically.) 2. A rustic term of compliment. 
3. A familiar appellation of a husband; also, the master 


of a family. 

GQQD-MAN'NERS, n. pl. Propriety of behavior ; polite- 
ness; decorum. 

GOOD -MOR'RÓW, n. or énterj. A term of salutation ; good- 


morning. 
GOOD-NA'TURE (-nüt'yur) n. Natural mildness and kind- 
ness of osition. 
D-NA'TERED, a. Naturally mild in temper; not easi- 
provoked. 
GQOD-NA'TUERED-LY, adv. With mildness of temper. 
GOOD-NIGHT' (nite), n. or interj. A form of salutation 
parting for the night. 
GOQOD'-NOW. 1. An exclamation of wonder or surprise. 
2. An exclamation-of entreaty.— Shak. ; (not used. 
GOOD'-SPEED, n. Good success. See SPEED. 
GOOD SENSE, n. Sound judgment. 
GOOD-WIFE, n. The mistress of a family.— Burton. 
GOQOD-WILL', n. 1. Benevolence; kind feeling. 2. Fa- 
cilities for business or trade; custom. 
GQOD-WONM'AN, n. The mistress of a family; (applied to 
persons in the lower walks of fe.) 
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GOQD'ING, n. A cu«toin by women only, who ask alms, 


and in return wish all that is 

t GOOD'DEN', for Saxon pen mad good-day, a kind wish 
or salutation. 

1 GOOD’LESS, a. Having no goods.— Chaucer. 

GOOD'LI-EST, a. Most good or excellent. 

GOOQYVYYLI-N ESS, n. Pran of form ; graco ; clegance. 

GOODLY, adv. Excellently.—Spenser. i 

GOODY, a. 1. Being of a handsome form; beautiful, 
graceful 2. Pleasant; agrecablo; desirable. 3. Kalky; 
swelling ; affcctedly tud. (obs.) 

t GOOD'LY-HEAD, n. Goodness; grace.— Spenser. 

GOOD'NESS, n. 1. The state of bcing good; the physical 
qualities which constitute value, excellence, or perfection, 
2. The moral qualities which constitute Christian excel- 
lence ; moral vire ; religion. 3. Kindness; benevolence ; 
benignity of heart; but, more generally, acta of kindness ; 
charity ; humanity exercised. 4. Kindness; benevolence 
of nature; mercy. 5. Kindness; favor shown; acts of 
benevolence, compassion, or mercy. 

GOODS, n. pl. 1. Household furniture. 2. Personal or 
movable estate. 3. Articles bought and sold by merchants 
and tradcrs.—SvN. Movables; chattels; effects; wares 
merchandise ; commodities. 

t GOOD'SHIP, n. Favor; grace. 

G "Y, n. (qu. good-wife.] A low term of civility or eport. 

D'Y-SHIP, n. The state or quality of a goody. [Low.] 

GQOÓ'INGS, n. pl. In seamen's language, clamps of iron on 
which the ruddcr is hung; now written gudgeons. 

GOO-ROO', n. A spiritual guide among the Hindoos. 
Malcom. 

GOOS'AN-DER, n. A migratory water-fowl; the merganser. 

GOOSE (goose), n. ; pl. GRESE. (Sax. gos.) 1. A well-known 
aquatic fowl of the genus anser; but the domestic goose 
lives chiefly on land, and feeds on 8. 2. A tailor’s 
smoothing-iron. 3. A silly creature. ich. Dict.—A green 
goose, in cookery, is one under four months old. 

GOOSE’-NE€K (goos-nok), n. In a ship, a piece of iron 
bent like the neck of a goose and fitted to the end of a 
boom, yard, &c. 


' GOOSE-QUILL (goos-kwil) n. The large feather or quill 


ofa ae, Or & made with it. 
GOOSE’-TONGUE (goos’-tung), n. A plant allied to yarrow 
GOOSE’-WING (goos’-wing), n. In seamcn's language, a 
name given to the clews or lower corners of a forcsail or 
monnit when the center or body of the sail is furled 
otten. 
GOOSEBER.RY, n. (D. kruisbes; L. grossula. The En- 
lish word is undoubtedly corrupted from crossberry, gross- 
Pony or gorscberry.) The fruit of a prickly shrub, and 
the shrub itself, the ribes grossularia. 
GOOSE'BER-RY-FOOL, n. A compound made of goose- 
berries scalded and pounded, with cream.—Goldsmuh. 


GOOSE'€AP Skap) n. A silly person.— Beaum. ond Ft. 
GOOSEF (goor't, n. An herb whose lcaf is shaped 
like a goose's foot. 


GOOSE'GRÁSS (goos'grüs), n. 
feed; a species of bedstraw. 

GOOS'E-RY, n. A place for geese. 

GOPHER, n. 1. The French popu name (Gaufres) of 
two species of rodents, mischievous burrowing qua 
peds found in the pean | i Valley and on the Missouri, 
about the size of a squirrel. 2. (Heb.] A species of wood 
used by Noah in the construction of the ark. 

tGOPPISH, a. Proud; pettish.— Ray. 

GOR"-BEL.-LIED, a. Big-bellied.— Shak. 

t GOR-BEL-LY, 2. A prominent belly. 

GOR’-€O€K, n. The moor-cock or red-grouse. 

GOR'-€CROW, n. The carrion-crow.—Johnson. 

GOR-HEN, n. The female of the gor-cock. 

t GORCE, n. (Norm. Fr. gors.) A pool of water to keep 
fish in; a weir. 

GORD, n. An instrument of gaming ; a sort of dice.— Smart 

GOR'DIAN,a. Intricate —Gordian knot, in antiquity, a knot 
in the leather or harness of Gordius, a king of Phrygia, so 
very intricate, that there was no finding where it began or 
ended. Alexander cut it with his sword. Hence, to cut 
the Gordian knot, is to remove a difficulty by violence. 

GORE, n. (Sax. gor.) 1. Blood; but gencrally, thick or 
clotted blood. 2 Dirt; mud; a eed 

GORE, n. (Scot. gore, or gair.] 1. A wedge-shaped or tri- 
angular piece of cloth sewed into a garment to widen it in 
any part. 2. Aslip or triangular piece of land.—3. In Mr- 
aláry, an abatement denoting a coward. 

GORE, ». ¢. [W. gyre) 1. To stab; to pierce; to penctram 
with a pointed instrument, as a spear. 9. To pierce wi 


the point of a horn. 3. To cut in a triangular form ; to 


An herb on which gcese 


cce with a gore. inctru- 
GÖR ED, pp. QUÉ Stabbed ; pierced with a nire gore. 
ment; cut in the form ofa gore; furnish 1. The throut, 


GORGE (gorj), x. (Fr. gorge; lt. gorga.) 
the ul ; 2 SET a the neck by which a. passes to 
the stomach. 2. A narrow passage between hiis or mount 
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ame.—3J. la architecture, a concave molding, the caretto, 
which «v.—4. lu surt(fication, the entrance into a bastion 
or other outwork. 5 That which is gorged or swallowed. 

GORGE (gor), rf. 1. Toewallow ; to swallow with greed- 
incs& 2 To glut; to fill thc throat or stomach; to satiate. 

GORGE, vr. £ To feed. — Milton. 

GORGE), pp. Swallowed ; glnttcd. 

GORGED, a. 1. Having a gorgo or throat—2. In heraldry, 
bearing a crown or the like abont the ncck. d 

GORGEOUS (gorjus), a. Showy; fine; splendid ; glitter- 
in,» with gay colors. 

GORGEOUS-LY, ede. With showy magnificence ; splen- 
didlv ; tinely. 

GORÓEOUZ.NESS, w. Show of dress or ornament; splen- 

Gom ETE [F ] 1. A pícce of armor 

‘GET (gorjet), n. [Fr. gorgete. : 
for deteuding the throat or neck; a kind of brcast-plate 
like a half movo. 2. A pendent metallic ornament worn 
by officers when on duty; [Eng.] Campbeli's Mi. Dict.— 
3 Formerly, a ruff worn by females.—4. In surgery, gor- 
ae, or gor geret, is a cntting instrument used in lithotomy. 

GOROTANG, ppr. Swallowiug; eating greedily ; glutting. 

GOR'GON, x. [Gr.] 1. A fabled monster of terrific aspect, 
the sicht of which turncd the beholder to stone. 2. Any 
thing very ugly or horrid. 

GOR'GON. a. Like a gorgon ; very ugly or terrific. 

GOR-GONE-AN, ta. Like a gorgon ; pertaining to gorgons. 

GOR-GONLAN, $ —Alilton. 

GOR.GO-NE'TA, n. pl. In architectural sculpture, masks 
carved in imitation of Medusa’s head ; used as keystones. 
— Elm. 

GOR-GO'NI-A, n. p. A family of flexible coral zoophytes, 
growing in the form of shrubs, twigs, and reticulate fronds. 

x, 

GORING, ppr. [from gore.) Stabbing; piercing. 

GORING, a. A prick achive ry den. 

GOR'MAND, dn. (Fr. gourmand; . gormant.] 

GOR'MAND-ER, § greedy or ravenous eater; a glutton. 

GOR’NAND, a. Gluttonous; voracious. 

GOR'MAND-ISM, x.  Gluttonry. 

GOR'MAND-IZE, v. i. To eat greedily ; to swallow vora- 
ciously.—Skak. 

t GORMAND-IZE, n. Voraciousness. 

GOR'MAND-IZ-ER, n. A greedy, voracious eater. 

etc aaa ppr. or a. Eating greedily and vora- 
ciously. 

GOR'"MAND-IZ-ING, n. The act or habit of eating greedily 

GORSE te [Sex ] Fu h thick, prick 

a. | gorst.] rze, or whin, a thick, pric 

GORSs, 1 shrub, with yellow flowers, of the E den 

GORY, a. 1. Covered with congealed or clo blood. 2 
Bloody ; murderous.—Shak. 

GOSHAWK, x. (Sax. goshafoc.) A voracious bird of the 
hawk family. 

GOS'LING, n. (Sax. gos and ling.) 1. A young goose; a 
goose not full grown. 2. A catkin on nut-trees and pines. 

SGOS'PEL, n. (Sax. godspell; god, good, and spell, history.) 
L A revelation of the grace of God to fallen man through 
& Mediator. 2. A history or narrative of the birth, life, 
actions, dcath, resurrection, ascension, and doctrines of 
Jesus Christ. 3. Divinity; theology. — Milton. 4. Any 
general doctrine.— Burke. 

GOS'PEL,a. Accordant with the Goepel; as, Gospel righte- 
eousness.— Warburton. 

GOS'PEL, v. t. To instruct in the Gospel; or to fill with 
sentimcnts of religion.— Shak. 

GOS'PEL-GOS'SIP, n. One who is over-zealous in running 
pr» among his neighbors to lecture on religious subjects. 


GOSPELED, pp. Evangclized ; instructed in the Gospel. 

GOS'PEL-ER, x. 1. An evangelist ; also, a follower of Wic- 
Uf; [little used.) 2. He who reads the Gospel at the altar. 

GOS'PEL-ING, ppr. Instructing in the Gospel. 

1 GOS'PEL-IZE, v. t. 1. To form according to the Gospel. 
— Milton. 2. To instruct in the Gospel; to evangelize.— 
Boyle; [obs.] 

GOSS, n. A kind of low furze or gorse.—Shak. 

GOS'SA-MER, n. [L. gossipium.] A fine, filmy substance, 
like cobwebs, floating in the air, in calm, clear weather, 
especially in autumn. 

GOS’SA-MER-Y, a. Likc gossamer; flimsy ; unsubstantial. 
—Pursuits of Literature. 

GOS'SIP, n. (ax. godsibb.] 1. A sponser; one who an- 
swers for a child in baptism ; [oba 2. A tippling com- 
panion-—Skak. 3. One who runs from house to house, 
tattling and telling news; an idle tatticr. 4. A friend or 
neighbor; [obs.] 5. Mere tattle; idle talk. 

GOSSIP, v. i 1. To prate; to chat; to talk much.— S&ak. 
2. To be a potcompanion.— Shak. 3 To run about and 
tattle ; to tell idle 8. 

GOS'SIP-LIKE, a. Like a gossip. 

GOS'SIP-ING, ppr. or a. Prating; chatting; running from 
place to place and tattling ; containing gossip. 
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GOS'SIP-ING, n. A prating; a running about to collec 
tales and tattle. 

t GOS'SIP-RED, n. Conpeternity : spiritual afinity, fo 
which a juror might be challenged. 

t GOS-SOON’, x. |Fr. garçon.) A boy; a servant. 

GOS'TING, n. An herb.—Ainsworth. 

GOT, pret. of ga. The old preterit gat, pronounced got, i 

Š bud obsolete. 

GOTTEN, 1 PP. of ga. 

GOTE, n. A watcr passage ; a channel for water.—Grose. 

GOTH, ». 1. One of an ancient and distin ed tribe ot 
nation, which inhabitcd Scandinavia. 2, One rudo or un 
civilized; a barbarian. — Addison. 3. A rude, ignoram 
persou.— Chesterfeld. 

GO'THAM-IST, n. A wiseacre; a person deficient in wis 
dom, so called from Gotham, in Nottinghamshire, noted 
for some pleasant blunders.—Bp. Morton. 

GO'THAM-ITE, x. A term sportively applied to the inhab- 
itauts of New York. 

GOTHT16, a. 1. Pertaining to the Goths. 2. Denoting a 
style of architecture with high and sharply-pointed arches, 
clustered columns, &c. 3. Rude; ancient. 4. Barbarous. 

GOTH1€, n. The language of the Goths. 

GOTH'I-CISM, ». 1. Rudeness of manners; barbarousness. 
2. A Gothic idiom. 3. Conformity to the Gothic style of 
building. 

GOTH'I-CIZE, v. t. To make Gothic ; to bring back to bar- 
barism.— Str utt. 

GOTHT-CIZED, pp. Made Gothic; brought back to bar- 
barism. 

t GOUD, 2. Woad. 

* GOUGE (gowj. In most English authorities, góoj), a. 
(Fr. gouge.) A semicircular chisel, used to cnt holes, 
channels, or grooves in wood or stone. 

GOUGE (gowj), v. t. 1. To scoop out with a gouge. 2. To 
force out. the eye of a person with the thumb or finger ; 
& barbarous practice. America.) 

GOUGED (goujd), pp. Scooped out, as with a gouge. 


GOUGING, w. The act of scooping out with a gouge, or of 
forcing out the eye with the thumb or finger. See Govae. 
The venereal 


GOU‘JEERS, n. [Fr. gouge, a camp trull 
disease.—Skak. 
GOU'LAND, n. A plant or fower.—Ben Jonson. 
GOUZLARD'S’ EX €T. [So called from the inventor.) 
A saturated solution of the trisacetate of lead, used as a 
remedy for inflammation. 
A well-known plant and its 


* GOURD, x. (Fr. courge.) 
fruit, the shell of which is often used to or hold liq. 


uida. 

GOURD-TREE, n. A tree, the crescentia. 

GOURDT.NESS, n. A swelling on a horse's leg. 

GOURD'Y, a. Swelled in the legs. 

GOÓUR MAND (goor-),%. (Fr.] Aravenous eater ; a glutton. 

GOUR'NET, n. Afish. See GURNET. 

GOUT, n. (Fr. goutte] 1. A chronic disease occurring by 
paroxysms, and consisting in a peculiar topical influmma- 
tion, havíng its regular seat in the largest joint of the greot 
toe, but sometimes transferred to other parts of the body, 
particularly the stomach. It is often periodical or inter- 
mitting. 2. A clot or coagulation ; as, “on the blade of 
the dudgeon gouts of blood."—Skak. ; [not used.) 

GOUT 20), m [E rom L. gustus.) Taste; relish. 

GOUT’ LLED,a. Swelled with the gout. 

GOUTT.LY, adv. In a gouty manner. 

GOUT'I-NESS, n. The state of being subject to the gout; 
gouty affections. 

GOUT'WOÓRT, n. A plant, the egopodium. 

GOUT'Y, a. 1. Diseased with the gout, or subject to the 
gout. 2. Pertainingtothe gout. 3. Swelled; boggy ; [obs.] 

GOVE, n. A mow.—Tusser. 

GOVE, v. t. To mow; to put in a gove, goff, or mow. - 
Tusser. 

GOVERN (guv'ern), v. t. (Fr. gouverner.) 1. To direct and 
control, as tbe actions or conduct of men ; to regulate by 
authority ; to keep within the limits prescribed ; to swa 
2. To regulate ; to influence; to direct. 3. To control; 
to restrain ; to k in due subjection; to command, as 
the feelings. 4. To dirsct; to steer; to regulate the 
course or motion of a ship.—5. In grammar, to require to 
be in a particular case. 

Gov ,*.i. 1. Toexcrcise authority ; to administer the 
laws 2 To maintain the superiority ; to have the control. 

GOV’ERN-A-BLE, a. That may be governed, or subjected 
to authority ; controllable; manageable; obedient sub- 
missive to law or rule.—Locke. : 

GÓV'ERN-ANCE, x. Government; exercise of authority; 
dircction ; control; management.—Shak. 

*GOÓV'ERN-ANTE, n. [Fr. gouvernante.) A lady who has 
the care and management of young females; a governess. 

GOÓV'ERNED, pp. Directed; regulated by authority ; con 
trolled ; managed ; influenced ; restrained. 

GÓV'ERN-ESS8, 2. A female invested with authority to con- 
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trul and direct; a tutoress ; an instructrces; a woman who 
has the care of instructing and directing young ladies. 

GOV'ERN-ING, ppr. 1. Directing; controlling; regulating 
by laws or edicta; managing ; influencing; restraining. 
2. e. Holding the superiority; prevalent. 3. Dirccting ; 
controlling; as, a governing motive. 

GÓV'ERN-MENT, n. 1. Direction; regulation; rule; guid- 
ance, as of one's own actions. 2. Control; restraint, as 
of temper or feelings. 3. The exerciso of authority ; di- 
rection and restraint exercised over the actions of men; 
the administration of public affairs. 4. The exercise of 
authority by a parent or householder. 5. The system of 
polity in a state ; that form of fundamental rules and prin- 
Ciples by which a nation or state is governed. 6. An ein- 
pire, kingdom, or state; any territory over which the 
right of sovereignty is extended. 7. The right of govern- 
ing or administering the laws. 8. The persons or coun- 
cil which administer the laws of a kingdom or state ; ex- 
ecutive power. 9. Manageablcness; compliance ; obse- 
quiousness.— Skak. 10. Regularity of avior ; [obs.] 
11. Management of the limbs or body; [obs.]—12, In 

rammar, the influence of a word in regard to construc- 
on, as when established usage requires thot one word 
should cause another to be in a particular case or mode. 

GOV-ERN-MENT’AL, a. Pertaining to government; made 
by government.— Hamilton. 

GOÓV'ERN-OR, x. 1. He who governs, rules, or directs; one 
invested with supreme authority ; a ruler. 2. One who 
is invested with supreme authority to administer or en- 
force the laws, as of a state or country. 3. A tutor; one 
who has the care of a young man. 4. A pilot; one who 
steera a ship. 5. One possessing delegated authority.—6. 
In,mechanics, a pair of heavy balls connected with machin- 
ery, designed to equalize its Ped 

GOV'ERN-OR-SHIP, n. The office of a governor. 

GOW'AN, n. A plant, a species of bellis or daisy. 

GOWK. See GAWE. 

t GOWK, v. t. To stupefy.— Ben Jonson. 

t GOWL, v. i [Icel. goela.) To howl.— Wickliffe. 

GOWN, n. (W. gwon.) 1. A woman's upper garment 2 
A long, loose, upper garment or robe, worn by profession- 
al men, as divines, students, &c. Hence the phrase, men 
of the gown, or gownsmen. 3. A long, loose, upper gar- 
ment, worn in sickness, &c. 4. The dress of peace, or 


of the civil tag stray. 
JOWNED, a. Dressed in a gown.— Dryden. 
GOWN'MAN, 22. 1. One whose professional habit is a 


GOWNS'MAN, gown, as a divine or a lawyer, and par- 
ticularly a member of an English university. 2. One de- 
voted to the arts of peace.—Rowe. 

GOWT, pe A sluice in embankments against the sea, for 
GO OUT, letting out the land waters when the tide is 
low, and preventing the ingress of salt water.—Francis, 
GOZ'ZARD, n. [a corruption of gooseherd.) One who at- 

tends [Fulgar.] 

GRAB, x. 1. A sudden grasp or seizure; (vulgar.) 2. A 
vessel used on the Malabar coast, having two or three 
masts.— Dict. 

MTS v. : (Dan. greb.] To seize; to gripe suddenly. 

ulgar. 

GRABBED, pp. Seized suddenly. 

GRABBING, Ppr. Seizing suddenly. 

GRABBLE, v.t. (dim. of grab; D.grabbelen.] 1. To grope; 
to feel with the hands, 2. To lie prostrate on the belly; 
to sprawl. 

GRABBLING, ppr. Groping; feeling along; sprawling. 

GRICE, n. (Fr. grace; It. grazia; Sp. gracia.) 1. Favor; 
good-will ; kindness; disposition to oblige another; be- 
neficence ; generosity —2 A iately, the free, unmer- 
ited love and favor of God. 3. Favorable intluence of 
God; divine influence. 4. The application of Christ's 
righteousness to the sinner. 5. A state of reconciliation 
to God. 6. Virtuous or religious affection or disposition. 
7. Spiritual instruction, improvement, and edification. 8. 
Apostleship, or the qualifications of an apostle. 9. Eternal 

; final salvation. 10. The Gospel 11. Favor; mercy; 
pardon; as, to sue for grace.—Miton. 12. Favor confer- 
red..-Prior. 13. Privilege.— Dryden. 14. That, in man- 

ner, poranna or language, which renders it appropri- 
ate er epu iR bles PEDS z ep Sini 
appropriate . 1 atural or acquired excellence. 

18. Beauty ; Ca alishment: in general, whatever adorns 

and recommends to favor; somettmes, a single beauty. 17. 

Beauty deified. 18. Virtue physical; (not used.) 19. The 

title of a duke or an archbishop, and formerly of the King 

of England, meaning your goodness or clemency. 20. A 

short prayer before or after meat.—9]. In English univer- 

sities, an act, vote, or decree of the government of the in- 
stitution.— Day of grace, in theology, time of probation.— 

Days of grace, in commerce, the days immediately follow. 

ing the day when a bill or note becomes due, which days 

are allowed to the debtor or payer to make payment in. 


TRICE, v.t. 1. To adorn; to decorate; to embellish and ! 
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dignify. 2. To diguify or raise by an act uf favor: 
honor.— Knolles. 3. Tu favor; id Konor = reden : 


To supply with heavenly grace.—-Bp. Jall. 

GRACETENK n. The cup or health drank ufter grace. 

TOT. 

GRACEC-SAY'ER, n. One who says grace. 

GRACED (grást), pp. 1. Adorncd ; cinbellished ; exalud , 

ed; honored. 2. a. Beautiful; graceful; (obs.] 3 
Virtuous; regular; chaste ; (obs.) 

GRACEFUL, a. Beautiful with dignity; elegant; easy , 
agreeable in appearance, with an expression of dignity or 

GRACEFULLY. ode With a pl d 

A -LY, adv. ith a pleasing dignity ; eleganti 
with a natura) ease and propriety. SARI CIA, 

GRACE'FUL-NESS, ». Elegance of manner or deport 
ment; beauty with dignity in manner, motion, or coun- 
tenance. 

GRACELESS, a. 1. Void of grace; unregencrate ; unsanc- 
tificd. 2 Corrapt; depraved ; profligate. 

GRACE'LESS-LY, adv. Without grace. 

GRACE'LESS-NESS, n, Want of grace; profligacy.—Dr 
Favour. 

GRA'CES, ^. pl. 1. In mythology, three beautiful sisters 
who attended Venus. 2. A play which consists in throw- 
ing ard catching a small hoop with rode, designed to give 
grace of motion.—3. In music, ornamental notes attached 
to principal ones.—4. Good graces, favor or friendship 
See, also, GRACE. 

t GRAC'IILE (grasil), a. [L. gracilis] Slender. 

t GRACT-LENT, a. [L.4gracientus] Lean; slender.— Dict. 

t GRA-CIL'-TY, n. Slenderness. 

GRACIOUS (grü'shus), a. (Fr. gracieuz; L. gratiosus] 1 
Expressive of grace, kindness, or favor ; as, a gracious ro- 
ception. 92. Disposed to forgive offenses and impurt un- 
merited blessings. 3. Proceeding from divinc grace. 4. 
Acceptable ; favored ; [little used.) 5. Reuewcd or sanc- 
tified by grace. 6. Virtuous; good.—Shak. 7, Excellent; 
graccful; becoming; [obs.] — SYN. Favorable; kind; be 
nevolent ; wendy i beneficent; benignant; merciful. 

GRA'CIOUS-LY, adv. 1. Kindly; favorably; in a friendly 
manner; with kind condesccnsion. 2. Ina pleasing manner, 

GRA‘CIOUS-NESS, n. 1. Kind condescension. °. "osses- 
sion of graces or good qualities. 3. Pleasing manner. 4. 
Mercifulness. 

GRA€K'LE (grak1), n. [L. graculus.) One of a genus of 
birds, including the crow blackbird. 

GRA-DATION, n. (L. gradatio; Fr. gradation.) 1. A se- 
ries of ascending steps or degrees, or a procecding =e by 
step ; hence, progress from one degree or state to another ; 
a regular advance from step to step. 2. A degree in any 
order or series. 3. Order; series; regular proces by de- 
grees or steps.—4. In painting, the gradual blending cf 
one tint into another. Brande.—5. In music, a diatonic 
ascending or descending succession of chords.—Brande. 

GRA-DA'TION.-AL, a. According to gradation.— Lawrence. 

GRA-DATIONED, a. Formed by gradation.—New Am. Reg. 

GRAD'A-TO-RY, a. Proceeding step by step.—Seward. 

GRAD'A-TO-RY, n. Steps from the cloisters into the 
church.—Ainsworth. 

GRADE, ^. (Sax. grade, d; Fr. grade; Sp. It. grado, 
from L. gradus.] 1. A degree or rank in order or dignity, 
civil, military, or ecclesiastical —Sir JV. Scott. —R. Southey 
2. A step or degree in any ascending series.—3. S. Smith. 
3. The degree of ascent or descent in a road; [ U. States.) 

GRADE, v. t. To reduce the line of a cana! or road to such 
levels or degrees of inclination as prepare it for being used. 

United ag 
educed to a proper degree of ascent. 


GRADED, pp. 

GRADE'LY, adv. Well; handsomely; decently; orderly 
[Craven dialect. 

GRADE'LY, a. Decent; orderly.—Cheshire. 


GRA'DI-ENT, a. [L. gradiens] 1. Moving by steps; walk. 
&—Wilkins. 2 Rising or descending by regular de. 
ees of inclination ; as, the gradient line of a rail-road. 

GRA'DI.ENT, n. The degree of ascent or descent in a rail. 
road. [Enmgland.) 

GRADING, ppr. Reducing to a proper decree of ascent. 

GRADING, n. The act of reducing the line of a canal or 
road to such lcvels or degrees of inclination as preparo it 
for being used. [United &ates.] . 

GRADW-AL (prad‘yu-al), a. (Fr. graduel] 1. Procecding 
by steps or degrees; advancing step by stcp; paseing 
from one step to another; re and slow. - 
ceeding by degrees in a descending line or procrese. 

GRAIYVE-AL, n. 1. An order of steps.—Drydes. ©. An am 
cient book of hymns, so called because some Of sx 

Nu chanted a the steps (gradus) of the pulpi.—/ 

-ALT-TY, n. Re progression.— N 

GRADY ALLY, ada 1. By de py: by sup: regu 

; slowly. 2. ; [mot used. 

GRADA-XTE (grad'yu-áte), v. t lu" 1. To bon 
or with a de or diploma, in a college or university ; 
to confer a degree on. 2. To divide any space into arnall 
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regular intervals; as. to graduate wn instrument into dc- 
gres or inches. 2 To form shades or nice differences. 
4. To raisc to a higher place in tho scale of inetals.— Boyle. 
Š. To advance by decrees; to improve, as colors —frown., 
6. To temper ; to torpare N Repos. 1. To mark dc- 
s or differences of any kind.—8. In chemistry, to bring 
uids to a curtain degree of consistency. 

GRADU.ATE, e. £ 1. To receive a degree from a college 
or university.—Gilpin. 2, To pass by degrees; to change 
gradually.—A irwan. 

GRADWY-ATE, n. One who has received a dcgrce in a col. 
lege or university, or from some professional incorporatcd 


socicty. 

GRADÜ-X TED. pp.ora. 1. Honored with a degree or di- 
ploma from somc lcarncd society or college. 2 Marked 
with degrees or regular intervals; tempercd. 

GRAD@-ATE-SIIP, w. Tbe state of a graduate. 

gros cla ppr. Monoring with a degree; marking 
wit A, 

GRAD-U-LTION, x. 1. Regular progression by succession 
of degrees. 2 Improvement; exaltation of qualities.— 
Brown. 3. The act of conferring or receiving academical 
decreca. 4. A division of any space into small, regular 
intervals; as, the graduation of a barometer. 5. The 
process of bringing a liquid to a ccrtain consistence by 
evaporation. 

GRAD?O-i-TOR, n. An instrument for dividing any line, 
richt or curvc, into small, regular intervals, 

GRADUS, s. [L.] A dictionary of prosody. 

GRAFF, n. (Sce Grave.) A ditch or moat.— Clarendon. 

t GRAFF. superscded by graft. 

GRAFFER, mw. A notary or scrivener.— Bouvier. 

GRAFT, x. (Fr. grefe.) A small shoot or cion of a tree, in- 
serted in another tree as the stock which is to support and 
nourish it. 

GRAFT, c. €. (Fr. ende) L To insert a cion or shoot, or 
a small cutting of it, into another tree. 2. To propagate 
by insertion or inoculation. 3. To insert in a body to 
which it did not originally belong. 4. To impregnate with 
& foreign branch.—Shak. 5. To join one thing to another 
so as to receive support from it.— Pope. 

GRAFT o. i To practice the insertion of foreign cions on 
a stoc 

GRAFTED, pp. or a. Inserted on a foreign stock. 

GRÁFT'ER, a. One who inserts cions on foreign stocks, or 
Ropa fruit by ingrafting. 

GRAFTING, ppr. inserting cions on different stocks. 

GRAFTING, x. The act of inserting grafts or cions. 

GRAIL, n. (L. graduale] A book of offices in the Roman 
Catholic Church ; a gradual.— Warton. 

GRAIL, s. (Fr. gréle) Small particles of any kind. 

GRAIN, x. [Fr. n; L. granum.) 1. Any small hard 
mass, as oí sand. 2. A single seed or hard seed of a plant, 
particularly of those kinds whose seeds are used for food 
of man or beast.—3. Gratti, without a definitive, signifies 
corn in general, as wheat, rye, barley, oats, and maize. 4. 
A minute particle. 5. A small weight, or the smallest 
weight ordinarily used, being the twentieth part of the 
ecruple in apothecaries’ weight, and the twenty-fourth of 
& penny-weight troy. 6. A component part of stones and 
metals. 7. The veins or fibres of wood or other fibrous 
Substances ; the direction of the fibres. Hence, fugurative- 
ly, crossed-grained and against the grain; i e„ against the 
natural] temper or feelings; (see No. 13.] 8. The body or 
substance of wood as modified by the fibres. 9. A rou 
or fibrous texture on the outside of the skin of anim 
10. The body or substance of a thing, considered with re- 
spect to the size, form, or direction of the constituent par- 
ticles. 11. Any thing proverbially small; a very small 
particle or portion, as of feeling. 12. Dye or tincture; 
as, a robe of the darkest grain.—Milton. 13. The heart 
or temper ; as, united in grain. 14. The form of the sur- 
face of any thing, with respect to smoothness or rough- 
ness; state of the grit of any body composed of grains. 
15. A tine, prong, or spike. Ray.—A grain of allowance, a 
small allowance or indulgence. Watts.—To dye ín grain, 
is to dye in the raw material 

I GRAIN, v. £ To yield fruit.—Gotwer. 

! GRAIN, ? tor groan. 

tGRANE, $ 9T 87 

GRAIN, v. t. L To paint in imitation of the’grain or fibres 
of wood. 2. To form into grains, as powdcr. 

GRALIN-MOTH,*. An insect whose larve or grubs devour 

in the store-house. 

GAINED, pp. or a. Painted in imitation of the grain of 
wood; formed into grains ; roughened. 


| 
GRAINED, a 1, Rough; made less smooth—Shak. 9.| GRAND-NE 


Dyed in ; ingrained.—Drowwn. 
GRAJN'ER, ». 1. A lixivium obtained by infusing pigeon's 


dung in water ; used by tanners.—Ure. 2. One who paints | 


in imitation of the grain of wood. 
forming into grains. 
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| GRAN'DAM, ^. 
GRAINTNG, ppr. Painting in imitation of the grain of wood; | 
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GRAIN'ING, n. A kind of painting In imitation of the grata 
or libres of w 

GRAIN'ING, x. 1. Indentation. 2 A fish allicd to the dace. 

GRAINS, », p. The huska or remains of malt after brew- 
ing, or of any grain aftor distilla&on.—Grains of paradise, 
a very passat Indian spice. 

GRAIN'SI'AFF, n. A quarter-staff. 

GRAIN'Y,a. Fuil of grains or corn; full of kernels. 

GRAITH, v. t. To prepare. Sce Grerru. 

GRAL'LE, n. pl. (L.) Wading birds. See GnALY1cC. 

GRAL-LA-TO'RI-AL, ? a. [trece iun] A term denoting 

GRAL'LA-TO-RY, $ birds which are wcders, baving 
long, naked legs. 

GRAL'LI€, a. (L. gralle.) Stilted; an epithet given to an 
order of birds having long, naked legs, adapted to wading. 

t GRAM, a. (Sax. gram.) Angry. — j 

GRAM, n. (Fr. gramme; Gr. ypapua.] In the new sys- 

GRAMME, $ tcm of French weights, the unity of wcights, 
being about 15$ grains troy, or $$% dram avoirdupois. (It 
is desirable that this word should be anglicized, gram.) 

GRAN'A-RYE, n. The art of necromancy.— Walter Scott. 

t GRA-MER'CY, for AME oleo great thanks. An in 
terjection formerly used to express Giaak(ulnesa with sur 


rise. 

GRA-MINE-AL, la. [L. gramineus.] Grassy ; like or per- 

GRA-MIN'E-OUS, š taining to grass. 

GRAM-IN-I-.FO'LI-OUS, a. Bearing leaves like i 

GRAM-IN-fV'O-ROUS, a. [L. gramen and voro.) Feeding 
or subeisting on grass. 

GRAN'MAR, n. (Fr. grammaire ; L. grammatica ; Gr. ypap 
paru.) 1. The art of speaking or writing a language 
with propriety or correctness. 2. A system of general 
principles and of particular rules for speaking or writing 


a lan . 3. Propriety of speech. 

t GRAN MAR, v. £ To discourse according to the rules of 

ammar. 

GRAM’MAR, a. Belonging to grammar. 

GRAM'NAR-SEHOOL (-skool), n. A school in which the 
learned languages are taught, £ e, Latin and Greek. 

GRAN-MARI-AN, *. 1. One versed in grammar, or the 
construction of languages; a philologist. 2. One who 
teaches graminar. 

GRAM'MAR-LESS, a. Destitute of grammar. 

GRAN-MATTE, a. Pertaining to grammar.— Milton. 

GRAM-MAT'I€-AL, a. (Fr) 1. Belonging to grammar. 2 
According to the rules of grammar. 

GRAN-NATYI€-AL-LY, adv. According to the principles 
and rules of grammar. 

GRAM-MATI€-AL-NESS, n. The state of being grammat- 


ical. 

GRAN-MATI€-AS-TER, s. (L.J A low grammarian; & 

retender to a knowledge of grammar; a pedant. 

GRAN-MATT-CIZE, v.t. To render grammatical.—Johnson. 

GRAM-MAT‘1-CIZED, pp. Rendered matical. 

GRAN'MA-TIST, n. A pretender to a knowledge of gram- 
mar.—H. Tooke. 

GRAM'MA-TITE. See TREMOLITE. 

GRAM'PLE, x. Acrab-fish. 

GRAN"PUS, n. (Fr. poise.) A large fish of the cetaceous 
order, and genus inus. It is very active and voracious. 

GRANADO. ( S“ Guewape. 

GRAN-A-DIL'LA, 2. [Sp] The fruit of a twining plant, the 
passiflora quadrangularis, which is sometimes as large as 
a child's head, and much esteemed as a dessert in tropi- 
cal countries.— P. Cyc. 

* GRAN'A-RY, n. [L. granarium.) A store-house or reposi- 
tory of grain after it is thrashed ; a corn-house. 

GRAN'ATE, n. Usually written garne, which see. 

GRAN'A-TITE. Sce GRENATITE. 

GRAND, a. (Fr. grand ; Sp. and It. grande; L. arenes L 
Great; but mostly in a figurative sense; illustrious ; high 
in power or dignity ; as, a grand lord. 2. Great ; splendid; 
magnificent; as, a grand design. 3. Grcat; principal; 
chief; as, grand adversary. 4. Conceived or expressed 
with great dignity; as, a grand idea. 5. Old; more ad- 
vanced ; as, grandfather, &c.; and so to correspond with 
this, grandchild, &&c.—Syn. Eminent; majestic ; dignified ; 
stately; august; pompous; lofty; elevated; exalted ; 
sublime ; noble. 

GRAND-JÜ'ROR, n. 
an informing officer. 

GRAND-JÜ'RY, n. [grand and jury.) A jury whose da 
is to examine into the grounds of accusation agninst o 
fenders, and, if they sce Just cause, then to find bills of in 
dictment st them, to be presented to the court. 

H'EW, n. The grandson of a brother or sister 

GRAND-SE£IGN'OR, n. The sovereign or sultan of Turkey 

GRAND-VIZTER (vizh'yer) n. The chief minister of th. 
Turkish Empire ; the same as vizier. 

L Grandmother. 92. An old woman. 


Dryden. 
GRAND'CHILD, *. A son's or daughter's child. 


One of a grand jury. In Connecticut 
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GRAND D SEGHIEE (-daw'ter), n. The daughter of a son 

or daughter. 

GRAN-D n. (Sp. grande.) A nobleman; a man of cle- 
vated rank or station. 

GRAN-DEE'SHIP, n. The rank or estate of a grandce. 

GRANDEUR (grand'yur), n. (Fr.] 1. In a general sense, 
greatness ; that quality or combination of qualities in an 
Object which elevates or expands the mind, and excites 

leasurable emotions in him who vicws or contemplates 
t 2. Splendor of appearance ; state ; magnificence. 3. 
Elevation of thought, sentiment, or expression. 4. Ele- 
vation of mien, or air and deportment—Syn. Majesty ; 
sublimity ; stateliness ; augustness ; loftiness. 

t GRAN-DEV'T-TY, n. Great age. 

t GRAN-D£'VOUS, a. Of great age. 

GRAND'FÁ-THER,*. A r's or mother's father. 

t GRAN-DIFTE€, a. (L. grandis and fean, Making great. 

GRAN-DIL'O-QUENCE, n. Lofty Ds £. 

GRAN-DIL'O-QUENT, a. (L. grandiloquens.] Pompous; 
bombastic. . 

GRAN-DIL'O-QUOUS, a. (L. grandiloquus., Speaking in 
a ony style. 

GRAN'DI-NOUS, a. i grando.) Consisting of hail. 

t GRANDT.TY, n. Greatness; magnificence.— Camden. 

GRAND'LY, adv. Ina lofty manner; splendidly ; sublimely. 

GRANDMOFH-ER (-muth-er) n. The mother of one's 
father or mother. 

GRAND'NESS, n. Grandeur; greatness with beauty ; mag- 
nificence.— Wollaston. 

GRAND'NIECE (nees), n. The granddaughter of a brother 
Or sister. 

GRAND'SIRE, n. 1. A grandfather.—2. In poetry and rhet- 
oric, any ancestor.—Dryden. 5 

GRAND'SÓN (-sun), n. The son of a son or daughter. 

GRANGE (granj), n. (Fr. grange.) A farm, with the build- 
ings, stables, &¢.— Milton. 

GRA-NIF'ER-OUS, a. (L. granum and fero.) Bearing seeds 
like crains.— Humble. 

GRAN'T-FORM, a. Formed like grains of corn.— Loudon. 

t GRANT-LITE, n. An aggregate rock, allied to 
composed of more than three ingredients. 

GRANTTE, n. (Fr. granit.) In geology, an aggregate rock, 
composed of the minerals quartz, feldspar, and mica, or 
at least of two of them, confuccdly crystallized together. 
Its most common colors are gray, grayish-white, and ticsh- 


r 

. GRAN1-TEL, a. A rock composed of two different min- 
erals united, as in granite. 

3RA-NIT'IC-AL, la. 1. Pertaining to granite; like granite ; 

GRA-NITI€,  $ having the nature of granite. 2. Con- 
sisting of granite. , 

GRA-NIT-I-FI-€a TION, v. 


te 
E”, 


ihe act or process of being 


formed into te.— Humb 
GRA-NITT-FO a. Resembling granite in structure or 
shape.— Humble. 


t GRANT-TIN, n. An aggregate of three species of minerals, 
differing in some of its constituents from granite. 

GRANT-1OID, a. Resembling granite. 

GRA-NIV'O-ROUS, a. (L.4ranum and voro.) Eating grain; 
feeding or subsisting on seeds. 

SAN A MNT" Hor grandam, a grandmother. [Wulgar.] 

GRANT, v. t. (Norm. granter.] 1. To admit as true what 
is not proved; to allow; to yield; to concede. 
give; to bestow or confer on without compensation, in 
answer to request. 3. To transfer the title of & thing to 
another, for a good or valuable consideration ; to convey 
by deed or writing; to cede. 

GRANT, x. 1. The act of granting; a bestowing or confer- 
ring. 2. The thing ted or bestowed.—3. In law, a 
conveyance in writing, of such things as can not pass or 
be transferred by word only, as land, &c. 4. Concession; 
admission of something as true.—Dryden 5. The thing 
conveyed by deed or patent. —SvN. Present; gift; boon; 
allowance ; stipend. 

GRANT'A-BLE, a. That may be granted or conveyed. 

GRANTED, pp. Admitted as trne; conceded; yielded; 
bestowed; conveyed. 

GRANT-EE’,, n. The person to whom a conveyance is 
made. 

GRANTER, n. In a general sense, one who grants. 

GRANTING, ppr. or a. Admitting; conceding; bestowing ; 
conveying. 

* GRANTOR, n. In law, the person who grants ; one who 
conveys lands, rents, &c. 

GRANW-LAR, 2a. (from L. granum.) 1. Consisting of 

GRANWY-LA-RY, $ s. 2. Resembling grains. 

GRANYU-LAR-LY, adv. In a granular manner. 

GRAN'U-LATE, v. t. (Fr. granuler.) 1. To form info grains 
or small masses. 2. To raise into small asperities; to 
make rougb on the surface. 

GRAN'U-LATE, v.i. To collect or be formed into grains. 

GRAN'.LATE, a. 1. Having numerous small elevations 
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| GRAPHTTE, n. (Gr. ypagw.] 


granite, and | 
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like shagreen.—Brande, 2. Consisting of or resernbling 


na. 
GRAN’U-LA-TED, pp. 1. Formed into grains. 2. 
sisting of grains; having the form of drip. SER 
GRAN'-.LA-TING, ppr. Forming into grains. 
GRAN-U-LA"l'ION, n. 1. The act of forming into grains. The 
granulation of metals is effected by pouring them, when 
melted, into water, usually through a sicve.—2. In surg 
a namc of the little grain-like formations which arise 
sores that are healing, and by which the destroyed perta 
are filled up and the edges brought together.— Brande. 
GRANULE, n. (8p. granillo, from L. granum.) A little 
grain; a small particle. 
GRAN’Y-LOUS, a. Full of grains; abounding with granu. 


GRAPE. n [Fe 

APE, n. (Fr. grappe de raisin.) 1. Properly, a cluster of 

the fruit of the vine; but Mer, us, a single berry of the 
vine; the fruit from which wine is made.—2. In the ma 
nege, rapes signities mangy tumors on the legs of a horse. 

GRAPE-HY'A-CINTH, n. A beautiful bulbous flowering 

plant; also, its flower. 

GRAPE'LESS, a. Wanting the strength and flavor of the 
grape.—Jenyns. 

GRAPER-Y, n. A building or inclosure used for the rear 
ing of grapes. 

GRAPESHOT, n. A cluster of small shot, confined in a 
canvas bag, forming a kind of cylinder. 

GRAPE'STÓNE, n. The stone or seed of the grape. 

GRAPE'VINE, n. The vine which yields the grape. 

GRAPH'6, i (L. eraphicus.] 1. Pertaining to the art 

GRAPH'TO-AL, of writing or delineating. 2. Well de- 
lineated. 3. Describing with accuracy.—Graphic granite, 
a variety of granite, composed of feldspar and quartz, so 
arranged as to bear a remote resemblance to Oriental 
characters.—Dana. 

GRAPH1€-AL-LY, adv. With good delineation; in a pic- 
turesque manner.— Brown. 

Carburet of iron, a substance 

ed black-lead or plumbago. 

species of slate proper for writing on. 

Tor pas and yrrpov.] A mathe- 
ed a semicircle, used for meas- 


used for pencils. c 
GRAPH'O-.LITE, n. A 
GRAPH-ON'E-TER, n. 

matical instrument, c 

SS the degrees in an angle. 

GRAPI-O-MET'RI€-AL, a. Pertaining to or ascertained by 
a VAR UHR 

GRAPNEL, 1. [Fr. grappin.) A small anchor fitted with 

GRAP LYNE, $ four or five flukes or claws, used to hold 
boats or small veasels.— Totten. 

GRAPPLE, v. t. (Goth. greipan.] 1. To seize; to lny fast 
hold on, either with the hands or with hooks. 2. To fusten; 
tc fix, as the mind or heart; (not in use.) 

To seize; to contend in close fight, as 


GRAPPLE, v. i 
wrestlers. Milton.—To grappie with, to contend with ; to 
struggle against with boldness.— Shak, 

GRAPPLE, ^. 1. A seizing; close hug in contest; the 


wrestler's hold. 2. Close fight. 3. A hook or iron instru- 

ment by which one ship fastens on another. 
GRAP'PLED, pp. Seized; laid fast hold on. 
GRAPPLE-MENT, n. A grappling ; close fight or embrace 


GRAP'PLING, E. Laying fast hold on. 

GRAPPLING-I'RONS (Yurnz), n. pl Irons for grappling 
and Dod at a vessel. 

GRAP'TO-LTTE, ^. (Gr. ypazros$ and Xo] A fossil 


zoophyte, having the appearance of writing or sculpture, 

8 E iz the Pam sh X Ming f " 
RAP'Y,a. 1. e grapes ; of clusters o —A 
dison. 2. Made of grapes.—Gay. idi 

GRASP, v. t. (It. 1 1 To seize and hold by clasp- 
ing or embracing with the fingers or arms. 2, To catch, 
to seize; to lay hold of; to take possession of. 

GRASP, v. š 1. To catch or seize; to gripe. 2. To strug 
gle; to strive; [obs.] 3. To encroach. Dryden.— To grasp 
at, to catch at; to try to seize. 

GRASP, n. 1. The gripe or seizure of the hand. 2. Pot 
session; hold. 3. Reach of the arms; and, fguratirely, 
the er of seizing. 

GRÁSP'A-BLE, a. That can be grasped. 

GRASPED (grüspt) pp. Seized with the hands or arms; 
embraced ; held ; possessed. 

GRASPER, n. One who grasps or seizes ; one who catches 
at; one who holds. I 

GRASPING, ppr. or a. Seizing ; embracing; catching 


holding. 
GRASPING-LY, adv. In a grasping manner. a 
GRASS, n. (Sax. gres, gers, or gred; Goth. gras: M 
.] 1. In common usage, herbage; the plants pA i 
constitute the food of cattle and other beaets.—c. ally 
botany, a plant having simple leaves, a stem em ns 
jointed tubular, a husky calyx, Called glume, m we 
seed single.—Grass of Parnassus, an herb growing 
und, of the genus Parnassia. 
GRZSS v. t. To cover with graes or with rm N 
GRASS, v.i. To brecd grass; to be covered with grasa. 
this. 1 Odsolas. 
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GRASS -BLADE, m. A blade of grass. 
GRAS-SA MON, a. IL. grassatio.) A wandering about 
Littl: srei. 

GRASSGREEN, & 1. Green with grass.—Shenstone. 2. 
Dark-enwn, like the color of grase. 

GRASS GROWN, a Overgrown with grass. 

GRass HOP-PER, s. Aral and hop.) An insect that lives 
amoug grasa, a s 90 PTS ^ 
GRASS INESS, a. [from pid n Tho stato of abounding 

with grass: a grassy state. 

GRASS LESS, e Destituto of grass. 

GRASSPLOT, n. A level epot covered with grass. 

GRASSPOL-Y, n. A plant, a species of lythrum. 

GRAZS'VETCH, a. A plant of the genus lathyrus. 

GRASSWRACK (rak) n. A plant, the zostera. 

GRASSY, it i 1. Covered with grass; abounding with grass. 
2. Rescmbling grass ; n. 

GRITE, s. [It grata.) d. A work or frame, composed of 
paralic! or cross bars, with interstices; a kind of lattice- 
work, used for doors, windows, &c. 2. An instrument or 
frame of iron bars for horing coals used as fuel. . 

GRATE, e.c To furnish with grates; to make fast with 
croes bars. 

GRATE, v. t. (Fr. gratter.) 1. To rub, as a body with a 
rough surface against another body; to rub one thing 
against another. 2. To wear away in small particles, by 
rubbing with any thing rough or indented. 3. To offend; 
to fret; to vex; to irritate; to mortify. 4. To make a 
harsh sound, by rubbing on the friction of rough bodies. 

GRATE, o.i 1. To rub so as to otfend ; to offend by 
oppression or importunity. 2 To make a harsh sound by 
the friction of rough bodies. 

t GRATE, a. (L. eres Agreeable. 

GRIT ED, pp. or a. 1. Rubbed harshly; worn off by rub- 
bing. 2. Furnished with a grate. 

GRATEFUL, a. [from L. gratus. See Grace.) 1. Having 
a due sense of benefits ; kindly disposed toward one from 
whom a favor has been received; willing to acknowledge 
and repay benefits; as, a grateful son. 2 Awakening a 
pleasurable emotion; as, a grateful reception. 3. Afford- 
ing pleasure to the senses; as, a grateful odor.—Syn. 
Thankful ; pleasing; acceptable; gratifying; agreeable ; 
welcome ; detightfal; delicious. 

GRATEFUL-LY, adv. 1 With a due sense of benefits or 
favors; in a manner that disposes to kindness, in return 
for favors; thankfully. 2. In a pleasing manner. 

GRATEFUL-NESS, n. 1. The quality of being grateful; 
gratitude. 2. The quality of being agreeable or pleasant 
to the mind or to the taste. 

GRATER, *. An instrument or utensil with a rough, in- 
dented surface, for rubbing off small particles of a body. 
GRA-TIO-U-LA"TION, n. The division of a design or draught 
into squares, for the purpose of reducing it to smaller di- 

mcnsions. —Gwilt. 

GRAT-I-FI-CATION, n. (L. gratificatio.) 1. The act of 

leasing, either mind, the taste, or the appetite. 2. 
That which affords pleasure or enjoyment; satisfaction ; 
delight 3. Reward; recompense.— Morton. 

GRATYT-FIED, pp. or a. Pleased; indulged according to de- 


sire. 

GRAT‘1-FI-ER, n. One who gratifies or pleases. 

GRATI-FY, v. t. (L. gratifcor.) 1. To please; to give 
pleasure to; to indulge. 2. To delight; to plcase ; to hu- 
mor ; to soothe ; to satisfy ; to indulgc to satisfaction. 3. 
To requite; to recompcnse. 

GRAT1-FY-ING, ppr. 1. Pleasing; indulging to satisfaction. 
2. a. Giving pleasure ; affording satisfaction. 

GRATING, ppr. 1. Rubbing; wearing off in particles. 2. 
a. Fre ; irritating; harsh. 

GRATING, n. 1. A harsh sound or rubbing. 2. A partition 
of bars, or lattice-work of wood or iron; a grate. 3. An 
open cover for the hatches of a ship, resembling lattice- 
work; (usually in the plural.) 

GRATING-LY, adv. Harshly; offensively; in a manner to 


irritate. 
GRATIS, adv. [L.] For nothing; freely; without recom- 


nse. 

GRATLTUDE, n. [L. gratitudo.) An emotion of the heart, 
excited by a favor or benefit reccived; a sentiment of 
kindness or good-will toward a benefactor; thankfulness. 

GRA-TOT.TOUS, a. [L. gratuitus.) 1. Free; voluntary; 
not requircd by justice; granted without claim or merit. 
2. Aseerted or taken without proof 

GRA-TOT-TOUS-LY, ade. 1. Freely; voluntarily ; without 
claim or merit; without an equivelent or compensation. 
2. Without proof. 

GRA-TOLTY, n. (Fr. gratuité.) 1. A free gift; a present; 
a donation; that which is given without a compensation 
or equivalent. 2. Something given in return for a favor; 
an acknowled nt. 

GRAT'-LATE, v. t. (L. gratulor.] 1. To express joy or 
pleasure to a person on account of his success, or the re- 


ception of some good; to salute with declarations of joy; | 
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to congratulate. 2. To wish or cxpress joy tu. 3. To de 
Hu joy for; to mention with joy. [Congratulate «s move 
M i 

GRATU LA-TED, pp. Addrcescd with exprcssious of joy. 

GRAT'U-LA-TING, ppr. Addressing with expressions of 
joy, on account of some good received. 

GRAT-U-LATION, n. [L. gratulatio.) An address or ex 
pression of joy to a person, on account of some good re 
ceived by him; congratulation. 

GRAT"9-LA-TO-RY, n. [L. gratulatio.) An address or ex 
pression of joy to a person, on account of some good re 
ceived by him ; congratulation. 

SU LIMEN a. Expressing gratulation ; congrata 
atory. 

GRA-VIMEN, n. (L.) In law, the grievance complained 
of; the substantini cause of the action.— Bouvier. 


| GRAVE, a final syllable, is a grove, Sax. gref; or it is an 


officer, Ger. graf. 

GRAVE, v. t.; pret. graved ; pp. graven, or graved. [Fr. 
graver ; Sax. grafan.) 1. To carve or cut lctters or fig- 
ures on stonc or other hard substancc with a chisel or 
edged tool; to engrave. 2. To carve; to form or shape 
by cutting with a chisel. 3. To clean a ship's bottom, and 
cover it with pitch. 4. To entomb.—Shak.; [unxsual.} 

GRAVE, v. i. To carve; to write or delincate on hard sub» 
stances; to practice iy pd à 

GRAVE, n. (Sax. gref; G. gr 1 1. The ditch, pit, or ex- 
cavated place in which a dead human body is deposited, 
& place for the co of a human being; a sepulchre. 2 
A tomb. 3. Any place where the dead are repoeitod ; a 
place of slaughter or mortality.—4. Figuratively, 
deatu or destruction.—5. Graves, in the plural, sediment 
of tallow meélted.— Brande. 

GRAVE, a. [Fr., Sp., It. grave.] 1. In music, low; depressed; 
o cd to skarp, acute, or high. 2. Having a character 
of seriousness and sobriety; opposed to gay, light, or 
jovial. 3. Plain; not gay; not showy or tawdry. 4. Being 
of weight; of a serious character; as, a grate perform- 
ance.—5. Being of importance or moment; as, grave 
reasons. — SyN. Solemn; sober; serious; sage; staid, 
demure ; thoughtful ; sedate ; weighty ; momentous; im 

itant. 

GRAVE'-CLOD, 2. Clod of a grave. 

GRAVE-CLOTHES, n. pl. The clothes or dresa in which 
the dead are interred. 

GRAVE-DIG-GER, n. One whose occupation is to dig 


aves. 
GRAVE-LOOK-ING, a. Appearing grave. 
GRAVE-MAK-ER, n. A grave-digger.—Shak. 


GRAVE’-ROB-BER, n. One who robs a grave. 

GRAVE-ROB-BING, n. A robbing of the grave. 

GRAVE'STONE, n. A stone laid over a grave, or erected 
near it, as a monument, 

GRAVE-YARD, n. A place set apart for the burial of the 
dead ; a burying-ground. 

GRAVED, pp. Carved; engraved; cleaned, as a ship. 

GRAV'EL, n. [Fr. gravelle.) 1. Small etoncs or fragments 
of stone, or very emall pebbles, larger tban the particles 
of sand, but often intermixed with them.—2. In medicine, 
a disease produced by small calculous ccacretions in the 
kidneys and bladder. 

GRAV'EL, v. t. 1. To cover with gravel. 2. 'To stick inthe 
sand.—Camden. 3. To peus: to stop; to embarrass.— 
Prior. 4, To hurt the foot of a horse, by gravel lodged 
under the shoe. 

GRAV'EL-WALK (-wawk), n. A walk or alley covered 
with gravel, which makes a hard and dry bottom. 

GRAV'EL ED, pp. or a. Covered with gravel; stopped; 
embarrassed ; injured by gravel. 

GRAVELESS, a. Without a grave; unburied. 

GRAV'EL-ING, ppr. Covering with gravel ; embarrassing ; 
hurting the fcet, as of a horse. 

GRAV'EL-ING, ». The act of covcring with gravel. 

GRAV'EL-LY, a. Abounding with gravel; consisting of 


gravel. 

GRAVELY, adv, 1. In a grave, solemn manner; soberly; 
seriously. 2. Without gaudiness or show. 

GR4-VE-MENTE. [It] In a grave or weighty manner. 
See GRAVE. 

GRAVENESS, n. Seriousncss; solemnity ; sobriety of be 
havior; gravity of manners or discourse. 

GRiVE-OLENCE, n. [L. gravis and oleo.) A strong and 
offensive emcH. 

GRA'VE-O-LENT, a. Having a strong odor. 

GRAVER, a. 1. One who carves or engraves, a sculptor 
2. An engraving-tool ; an instrument for gravin 

GRAV'ID, a. [L. gravidus.] Pregnant; being with child. 

t GRAVID-A-TED, a. Made pregnant; big.—Barrow. 

t GRAV-ID-ATION, n. Pregnancy.—Pearson. 

GRA-VIDIJ-TY, n. Pregnancy.—Arbuthnot. 

GRA-VIME-TER, 2. [L.gravis, and Gr. Argon]. An instru 
ment for asce the specific gravity of bodies, solid 
or liquid. 


* See Synopsis. 1, E, I, &c, long I, É, Y, &c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ; MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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ORÁAVNG, ppr. Engraving; carving; cutting figures on 
stone, coppcr, ,r other hard substance. 

GRAV'ING, *. 1. The act of cutting figures in hard sub- 
stances. 2. Carved work. 3. The act of cleaning a ship's 
bottom.—4. Figuratively, impression, as on the heart. 

GRAV1-TATE, e. £ (Fr. graviter.) To be attracted, as 
when one body tends toward another, according to the 
law of gravitation. 

GRAV'I-TA-TING, ppr. or a. Bcing attracted, or tending to- 
ward anothcr body, according to the law of gravitation. 
GRAV-I-TATION, n. 1. The act of tending to the center, 
or of being drawn toward something.—2. In natural phi- 
losophy, the tendency of all matter in the universe toward 
all other matter. Evcry portion of matter attracts and is 
attracted directly as its quantity of matter, and inversely 
as the square of its distance from the attracting body.— 

ed. 


Olsnst 

GRAVT.TY, ^. (Fr. gravité.] 1. Weight; heavincss.—2. In 
natural philosophy, the tendency of a mass of matter to- 
ward its cen body ; yta Ç tho tendency of & 
body toward the centcr of the earth ; terrestrial gravita- 
tion. Weight is the measure of gravity. Olmsted.—3. 
Specific gravity, the weight of a b compared with an- 
other of equal bulk, taken as a standard. Water is the 
standard for solids and liquids; common air for gases. 4. 
Seriousness; sobriety of manners; solemnity of deport- 
ment or character. 5. Weight; enormity; atrociousness; 
i wsed.]—6. In music, lowness of sound. 

GRAVY, n. The fat and other liquid matter that drips from 
flesh in roasting, or when roasted or baked. 

GRAY, a. (Sax. grig, greg; G. grau.) 1. White, with a 
mixture of black. 2. White; hoary. 3. Dark; ofamixed 
color; of the color of ashes. 4. Old; mature. 

GRAY, n. 1. A gray color. 2. An animal of a gray color, 
as a horse, a badger, and a kind of salmon.— Smart. 

GRiY-BFARD, n. An old man.— Shak. 

GRAY’-EYED (Ide), a. Having gray eyes. 

GRAY’-FLY, n. The trumpet-tly.—Milton. 

GRAY’-HAIRED, a. Having gray hair. 

GRAY'-HEAD-ED, a. Having a gray head ef aie hair. 

GRAY'-HOUND, n. (Sax.grighund.) A tall, fleet dog, used 
in the chase. See GREYHOUND. 

GRAY MARE. “The gray mare is the better horse,” said 

d of Y woman t de rules her porond -Oran i 

AY'-STO m. A grayish or greenish compact rock, 
composed of feldspar and augite, and allied to basalt.— 
na. 


GRAY'ISH, a Somewhat gray; gray in a moderate degree. 

GRAY'LING, n. A fish of the genus salmo, resembling the 
tront in shape, and much estecmed for its flavor. 

GRAY'NESS, n. The quality of being gray.— 

GRAY^W A€KE, n. [G. grauwacke.) In geo , the name 
of certain hard sandstones, or grit rocks, and the associate 
strata, occurring below the coal formations.— Dena. 

GRAZE, v. t. (Sax. grasian, G.grasen.] 1. To rub or touch 
lightly in passing i to brush lightly the surface of a thing 
in passing. 2. To feed or supply cattle with grass; to fur- 
nish pasture for. 3. To feed on ; to eat from the ground, 
as growing herbage. 4. To tend grazing cattle. 

GRAZE, v. 2. 1. To eat grass; to feed on growing herbage. 
2. To supply grass. 3. To move on devouring. 

GRAZED, pp. 1. Touched lightly by a passing body ; brush- 
ed. 2. Fed by growing grass. 3. Eaten, as growing herbage. 

GRAZ'ER, ». One that grazes or feeds on growing herbage. 

GRA'ZIER (gra‘zhur), n. One who pastures cattle, and who 
rears them for market. 

GRAZING, ppr. 1. Touching lightly. 2. Feeding on grow- 
ing herbage. 3. a. Supplying pasture. 

GRAZING, n. A pasture. 

GRA-Z I-O SO (grat-se-0's0). [It.] In music, graceful, smooth, 
and elegant. 

GREASE, n. (Fr. graisse.] 1. Animal fat in a soft state; 
oily or unctuous matter of any kind, as tallow, lard. 2. 
An inflammation of the heels of a horse, which rapona 
the ordinary greasy secretion of the part, and produces 

ryness and scurfiness. 

GREASE (greez), v. t. 1. To smear, anoint, or daub with 
grease or fat. 2. To bribe; to corrupt with presents.— 

Dryden ; [inelegant.) 

GREASED, pp. Smeared with oily matter; bribed. 

GREAST.LY. adv. With grease or an appearance of it; 


dp 
GREAS'I-NESS, n. The state of being greasy; oiliness ; 


E RE ctuousness.—. e. 
REAS'ING, ppr. Smearing with fat or oily matter; bribing. | 
¿REASY zy) a. 1. Oily; fat; unctuous. 2. ‘smeared 


or defiled with grease. 3. Like grease or oil; smooth. 4. 
Fat of body; bulky; (little used.) 5. Gross; indelicate ; 
a NEXT, e. (oem D Large in 
š ; G. [Sax. great; D. groot; G. gross.) 1. Large 
bulk or dimensions; big. °. Being o exte. ded length or 
breadth. 3. Large in number. 4. Expressing a large, ex- 
tensive, or unusual degree of any thing. 5. Long-contin- 
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ued. 6. Important; weighty ; momentous 7. Cute? 

principal; as, the great renson. f. Chicf; of vt power 
and exccllencc; supreme; illustrious. 9. Vast, exten- 
sive ; wonderful; admirable. 10. Posscasiny larve or 
strong powin of mind. 11. Having mnde ext:nrive or 
unusual acquisitions of scicnec or knowledge. 12. Die 
tinguished by rank, office, or power ; clevated ; eminent, 
13. Dignified in aspect, micn, or munncr.— Dryden. 14. 
Magnanimous ; generous; of clevnted sentiments; bigh- 
minded. 15. Rich; sumptuous; magnificent. 16, Vast: 
sublime. 17. Dignificd; noble. 18. Swelling; proud. 19 
Chicf; principal; much traveled ; as, the great routes 

20. Pregnant; teeming. 21. Hard; difficult. 22. Fanniliar, 
intimate; [vulgar.]} . Distinguished by extraordinary 
events, or unusual importance. 24. Distaut by ouc moro 
generation, in the ascending or descending line ; as, great 
grandfather, &c. 25. Superior; pre-eminent. 

GREAT, n. 1. The whole; the gross; the lump or mass. 
2. People of rank or distinction. 

GREAT-BEL-LIED, a. Pregnant; tceming.—Shak. 

GREAT-€OAT,*. An over-coat. 

GREAT-€0AT-ED, a. Wearing a great-coat. 

GREAT-HEARTED, a. High-spirited; undejectcd ; nobio. 

GKEAT'-SEAL, n. The principal ecal ofa kingdom, state, &c. 

t GREAT EN, v. t. To enlarge.— Raleigh. 

t GREATEN, v. i To increase; to becomc large.—South. 

GREATLY, adv. 1. In a great degree; much. 2. Nobly; 
fllustriously. 3. Magnanimously ; erously ; brava. 

GREATNESS, x. 1. Largencss of bulk, dimensions, num. 
ber, or quantity ; magnitude. 2. Large amount; extent. 
3. High degree. 4. High rank or placc; elevation ; dig- 
nity ; distinction ; eminencc ; power; command. 5. Swell. 
ing pride; affected state. 6, Magnanimity ; elevation of 
scntiment ; nobleness. 7. Strength or extent of intellec- 
tual faculties. 8. Large extent or variety. 9. Grandeur; 
pomp; magnificence. 10. Force; intensity. 

GREA VE, for grove and groove.—Spenser. See Grove and 
GROOVE. 

GREAVES (greevz), n. pl. (Port, Sp. grevas.) 1. Armor 
for the legs; a sort of boots.—9. Greaves or grates, the 
sediment of melted tallow.— Brande. 

GREBE, n. A web-footed bird with short wings, and very 
expert at ung 

GRE'CIAN (gré'shan), a. Pertaining to Grecce. 

GRE'CIAN, 2. 1. A native of Grecce. Also, a Jew who un 
derstood Greek. 2. One well versed in the Greek language. 

GRE'CIAN-FIRE, 2. [Fr. feu Greceois.] Wildfire; such as 
will burn within water. Sce GREEK-FIRE. 

GRE'CIAN-IZE, v. i. [Fr. Grecanizer.] To speak Greek. 

GRE'CISM, n. (L. Grecismus.] An idiom of tho Greek lan 
guage.— Addison, 

oe v.t. 1. To render Grecian. 2. To translate into 


ree 

GRE'CTZE, v. £ To speak the Greek langua 

GRE'CIZED, pp. Rendered Greek. i 

GRE'CIZ-ING. ppr. Rendering Greek. 

t GREE, n. [Fr. gré.] 1. Good-will.—Spenser. 
stair; rank; degree.—Spenser. Sce DEGBEE. 

t GREECE, "plural of Pee a aep] A Bight iof 

, N. [plural of gree, a step.) A flight of steps. 

t GREED, a. Greediuesi Groban. ] id 

GREEDT1-LY, adv. 1. With a keen appetite for food or 
drink; voraciously ; ravenously. 2. With keen or ardent 
desire ; eagerly. 

GREED‘-NESS, 2. 1. Keenness of appetite for food or 
drink. 2. Ardent desire.—SvN. Ravenousness; voracity ; 
eagerness; avidity. 

GREEDY, a. (Sax. gredig.) 1. Having a keen appetite for 
food or drink; ravenous; voracious; very hungry. 2 
Having a keen desire of any thing; eager to obtain. 

GREED'Y-GUT, ^. A glutton; a devourer; a belly-god.- 
Todd. [Vwlgar.) 

GREEK, a. Pertaining to Greece. 

GREEK, n. 1. A native of Greece. 2 The language of 
Greece. 

GREEK’-FIRE, 2. Acombustible coinposition which burns 
under water, the constituents of which are supposed to be 

halt, with nitre and sulphur. 

GREEK-ROSE, n. The flower campion. 

GREEK'ESS, n. A female of Greece. 

GREEKTSH, a. Peculiar to Greece.— Milton. 

GREEK'LING, n. A little Greek, or one of small esteem or 

tensions.— Ben Jonson.— Rich. Dict. 

GREEN, a. (Sax. grene.) 1. Being of thc color of herbage 
and plants when wing, a color com of pa an 
yellow rays; verdant. 2 New; fresh; asta e PW 
. Fresh; flourishing; undceayed ; as, a green Of get 
Dryden. 4. Containing its natural juices; ar NON 
seasoned. 5. Not roasted; half raw.— dir Neal 
immature; not arrived to perfection. T. à x 
age; young; inexperienced; raw. 8. Pale; sickly ete 

of a greenish pale color. Shak.—In il s 6 

said to be green until it is four months o 


2. Step or 
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GREEN. « L The color of growing plants; a cotor com- 
posed of blue and yellow raya. which, mixed in different 
proportions, exhibit a variety of shades, 2. A grassy plain 
or plat; a piece of ground covered with verdant herbage. 
JA Fresh waves or branches of trees or other pe ; 
wreaths ; [mostly in the plural.) 4. The leavea and stems 
of young plants, used in cookery, or dressed for food in 
the «pring; [im the plural.) 

GREEN. e. t. To make green.— Thomson. 

Ee eRe f. A plant of the genus genista. 

GREEN-€LOTH, = A board or court of justice held in 
the counting-house of the British king’s household, having 
copuisance of all matters of justice in the king's house- 

o 

GRLEN-COL-ORED (kulturd) a. Pale; sickly.— Tour- 
ARCUP. 

GREEN-€ROT, a. A crop of grecn vegctables, euch as ar- 
nfcial grasses, turnips, &c., consumed on a farm in their 
unripe state. s 

GREEN'-FARTH, n. A epecies of earth or mineral, so 
callcd; the mountain grecn of artists.— Ure. 

GREEN-E?ED (ide) a. Having green eycs.—Shak. 

GREEN'-FINCH, n. A singing-bird, the green grossbeak. 

GREEN-FISH, n. A fish so callcd.— Ainsworth. 

GRIEN’-GAGE, s. A species of plum. . 

GREEN'-GRO-CER, 2. A retailer of vegetables or fruit in 
their fresh or green state. 

GREEN-HIAIRED, a. Having green locks or hair. 

GREEN’-HAND, n. One who is raw and inexperienced.— 
Holloway. 

GRIEN’-HORN, 2. Araw youth.— W. Irving. 

GREEN-HOUSE, *. A house in which tender plants arc 
sheltered from the weather, and preserved green during 
the winter or cold weather. 

GREEN'-MAN-TLED, a. Covered with green. 

GREEN’-SAND, n. A term applied to beds of sand, sand- 
stone, and limestone, belonging to the Cretaceous Period ; 
so called because green earth or chlorite is ordinar uy 
scattered throughout the sandstone, limestone, &c.— Lyell. 

GREEN'-ROOM, n. A room, near the stage, to which ac- 
tors retire during the interval of their parts in the play. 

GREEN'-SICR-NESS, n. The chlorosis, a disease of fe- 
males, characterized by paleness, languor, depraved appe- 


tite, and "rer 

GREEN-SICK.NESSED (-sik‘nest), a. Having a sickly 
taste.— Bishop Rundle. 

GREEN'-8SNiKE, n. A name of two small specics of snakes 
in the United States, of a n coor, and not poisonous. 

GREEN-STALL, n. A stall on which greens are exposed 


to sale. 
GREEN’-STONE, n. A rock of the trap formation, com- 
sed of hornblende and feldspar.— Ly 


GREEN'-SWARD, n. Turf green with grass. 
GREEN’-VI -OL, n. A popular name of the sulphate of 


iron. 

GREEN'-WEED, n. Dyer's weed. 

GREEN'-WOOD, n. A wood when green, as in summer. 

GREENWOOD, a. Pertaining to a green wood. 

GREENED, pp. Made green. 

GREENER-Y, n. Green plants; verdure. 

GREEN'HOQOD, n. A state of greenness.— Chaucer. 

GREEN'TNG, n. A well-known sort of apple. 

adiu; ISH a. Somewhat green; having a tinge of green. 
— Newton. 

GREEN'TSH-NESS, n. The quality of being greenish. 

GREENTLY, adv. With a green color ; newly; freshly ; im- 
ipt 

GREENLY, a. Ofa green color.—Gascoigne. 

GREEN'NESS, x. 1. The quality of being green; viridity. 
2. Immaturity; unripeness; (either literal or figurative.) 
3. Freshness; r. 4. Newncas. 

GREEN'OCK-ITE, n. (from Lord Greenock.) A native sul- 
nue of cadmium. 

GREENS, ^. pl. The leaves of various plants, as spinach, 
&c., boiled in their green state for food.— Encyc. of Dom. 
Econ. See GREEN. 

GREET, v. t. (Sax. gretan, grettan.] 1. To address with 
expressions of kind wishes; to salute in kindness and 
respect. 2. To addrcss at meeting; to address in any 
manner. 3. To congratulate. 4. To pay compliments at 
a distance; to send kind wishes to. 5. To meet and ad- 
dreas with kindness; or to express kind wishes, accom- 

ied with an embrace. 6. To mcet. 

GREET, v. i 1. Literally, to cry out; to meet and salute. 
2. To weep; written by Spenser greit ; [obs.) 

GREETED; PP. Addresscd with kind wishes; compli- 
mentcd. 

GREETER, n. One who grects. 

GREETING, ppr. Addressing with kind wishes or expres- , 
sions of joy ; complimenting; congratulating; saluting. | 

3REETING, n. Expression of kindness or joy; salutation 
at meeting; compliment addressed from one absent. 
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ae m. (L. gressus.) A step, or flight uf steps. See 

1REECK. 

GREFFI-ER, x. [Fr.) A registrar, or recorder. 

GRE'GAL, a. w grer.) Pertaining to a flock. 

GRE-GARI-AN, a. Belonging to the herd or crowd. 

GRE-GI'RI-OUS. a. [L gregorius.) 
sembling or living in a flock or 
tary or living alone. 

GRE-GATU-OUS-LY, adv. Ina flock or herd; ina compnny. 

GRE-GA'RI-.OUS-NESS, n. The state or quality of living in 
flocks or herds. : 

GRE-GORI-AN, a. Denoting what belongs to Gregory.— 
Gregorian calendar, the regulation of the year according 
to the reformation introduced by Pope Gregory XIIL in 
1582.—-The Gregorian year, is the year as now reckoned 
according to the Gregorian calendar. Thus, every ycar, 
divisible by 4, except those divisible by 100, and not by 
400, has 366 days ; other years have 365 days.—Grego- 
rian irae ad a common form of the reflecting telescope, 
eo named from its inventor, Prof. James Gregory, of the 
University of Edinburgh. 

GRE-GORI-AN CHANT, n. Choral music according to eight 
church modes, arranged by Pope Gregory 1.— Porter. 

GREG'GOE, n. A short jacket. 

t GREIT, v. í [Goth greitan.] To lament.— Spenser. 

t-GREITH, v. t. dan geredian.) To make ready. 

t GREITH, n. Goods; furniture.— Chaucer. 

oe a. [L.gremium.) Belonging to the lap or bosom. 

ict 


GRE-NADE' n. (Sp. granada; Fr. grenade.) In the art of 
war, a small bomb-shell, which is to be fired by mcans of 
a fusce, and thrown by hand among enemies. 

GREN-A-DIER’, n. [from Fr. grenade.) 1. A foot soldier, 
wearing & high cap (formerly one who threw grenades). 
2. A fowl found in Angola, in Africa. 

GRE-NATT-FORM, a. Being in the form of grenatite.—G ibbs. 

GREN'A-TTTE, n. Staurotide or staurolite, a mineral. 

GRES-SO'RI-AL, a. In ornithology, having three toes of 
the feet forward, two of them connected, and one behind? 

GREW, pret. of grow. 


Having the habit of as- 
erd ; not habitually soli. 


Y. See Gray. 
GREYHOUND, n. (Sax. grighund.) A tall, fleet dog, kept 
for the chase. 


GRICE, n. 1. Alittle pig. 2. A flight of steps. See GREECR. 

GRIDDLE, n. [W. greidell.] A pan, broad and shallow, foi 
baking cakes. 

GRIDE, v. t. (It. gridare.) To grate, or to cut with a grat 
ing sound; to cut; to penetrate or picrce harehly. 

GRID'E-LIN, n. (Fr. gris de lin.) A color mixed of white 
and red, or a gray violet, like the color of flax. 

GRID'ING, ppr. Grating; cutting with a grating sound. 

GRID'I-RON (grid'-urn), n. (W. grediax.] A grated uten 
eil for broiling flesh und fish over coals. 

GRIEF, n. (D. rij; Fr. grief) 1. The pain of mind 

EF, n. (D. grif; Fr. .] 1. The of mind pro 
duced by loss, misfortune, Pars, or evils of any kind 
sorrow; regret. 2. The pain of mind occasioned by ou; 
own misconduct; sorrow or regret that we have done 
wrong; pain accompanying repentance. 3. Cause of sor 
row: that which afflicts; affliction ; trouble. 

GRIEF-IM-BITTERED, a. Imbittcred by griet 

GRI£F-SHOT, a. Pierced with grief.— S&ak. 

GRIEFFUL, a. Full of grief or sorrow.— Sackville. 

GRIEF’LESS, a. Sorrowless; without grief.— Huloet. 

t GRI£V'A-BLE, a. Lamentable.— Gower. 

GRIEV'ANCE, n. That which causcs grief or uncusiness 
that which burdens, oppresses, or injures, implyiny a scnse 
of wrong done.—SvN. Burden; oppression; hardship . 
trouble. 

GRIEVE, v. t. fone To give pain of mind to; ts 
afilict ; to wound the feelings. 2. To afllict; to inflict pair 

on. 3. To make dorfo fh] ; to excite regret in. 4. To 
offend ; to displease; to provoke. 

GRIEVE, v. i. To feel pain of mind or heart; to be in paix 
on account of an evil; to sorrow; to mourn; to lament. 

GRIEV ED, pp.or a. Pained; afflicted ; suffering sorrow 

GRIEVER, n. He or that which grieves. : 

GRIEVING, ppr. or a. 1. Giving pain; afflicting. 2. Sor 
rowing; exercised with grief; mourning. 

GRI£V'ING-LY, adv. In sorrow; sorrowtully. 

GRIEV'OUS, a. 1. Heavy; oppressivc; burdensqme. 2 
ABlictive; painful; hard to be borne. 3. Causing gricf o) 
sorrow. 4. Distressing, asa famine. 5. Great ; atrocioua, 
as an offense. 6. Expreseing great uncasiness. 7. Pro 
voking ; offensive ; tending to irritate. 8. Hurtful; de 
structive; causing mischief. 

GRI£V'OUS.LY, adv. 1. With pain; painfully; with pes 
ain or distress. 2. With discontent, ill-will, or grief. 3 
alamitously ; miserably; greatly ; with great uneasiness, 

distress, or griet 4. Atrociously. 

GRI£V'OUS-NESS, n. 1. Oppressiveness; weight that gives 
ain or distress. 2 Pain; atiliction; calamity; distress 
. Greatness; enormity ; atrociousness. 
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URIF'FIN, ). (Fr. grifon.) In the natural history of the 

URIFFON, ) ancients, an imaginary animal said to bc gen- 
eratcd between the lion and eagle. Itis represcnted with 
four lcgs, wings, and a beak, the upper part resembling an 
eagic, and the lower part a lion. 

GRIF'FIN-LIKE, a. Hoeembling a n. 

GRIG, x. 1. A small eel; the sand eel. 9. A me crea- 
ture; from lively motions like those of the cel. 3. Health; 


obs.) š 
GHILII v. t. (Fr. grüler.] 1. To broil. 2. To torment, as if 
broiling. 


6. 

I GRILL, a, Causing terror, or shaking with cold.— Chaucer. 

GRIL-LADE’, n. Any thing broiled on the gridiron. 

GRIL'LAGE, n. A name given to the sleepers and cross- 
beams on which gome erections are carricd up, as piers 
in marshy soils, &c.— Buchanan. 

GRILL'ED, pp. ora. Broiled; tormented. 

GRILL'ING, ppr. Broiling; tormenting. 

t GRIL'LY, v. t. To harass.—Hudibras. 

GRIN, a. (Sax. m. 1. Impressing terror; adapted to 
create alarm. 2. Ugly; ill-looking.—Syn. Fierce; fero- 
cious; furious; lord: horrible ; frightful; ghastly ; gris- 
iri hideous; stern; sullen; sour; surly. 

GRIM'-FACED (-faste), a. Having a stern countenance. 

GRIM'-GRIN-NING, a. Grinning with a fierce countenance. 

GRIM’-VIS-AGED (-viz-ajd), a. Grim-faced. 

GRI-MACE’, n, (Fr.] 1. A distortion of the countenance, 
from habit, affectation, or insolence. 2. An air of affectation. 

Gu esp: (gre-máste), a. Distorted; having a crabbed 


ook. 

GRI-MAL'RIN, n. The name of an old cat. 

GRIME, x. (Icc.gryma.] Foul matter; dirt; eullying black- 
ness, decply insinuated. 

GRIME, v. t. To sully or soil deeply ; to dirt.—Shak. 

GRIM'LY, a. Having a hideous or stern look.— Beaumont 
end Fletcher. 

GRIM'LY, adv. 1. Fiercely; ferociously ; with a look of 
fury or ferocity. 2. Sourly; sullenly. 

GRINNESS, n. Fierceness of look; sternness; crabbed- 


nes. 

GRIMY, « Full of grime; foul. 

GRIN, v. i. (Sax. grinnian.} 1. To set the teeth togcther 
and open the lips, or to open the mouth and withdraw the 
lips from the teeth, so as to show them, as in laughter or 
gcoru. 2 To fix the tecth, as in anguish. 

GRIN, n. The act of closing the teeth and showing them, 
€1 of withdrawing the lips and showing the teeth. 

IN, n. A snare or trap.— Chaucer. 

GRIN, v.t. To express by ginning ee 

GRIND, v.t.; pret. and gP: ground, (Sax. grindin] 1. To 
break and reduce to fine particles or powder by friction ; 
to comminute by attrition ; to triturate. 2. To break and 
reduce to small pieces by the teeth. 3. To sharpen by 
rubbing or friction ; to wear off the substance of a metal- 
lic instrument, and reduco ít to a sharp edge by the fric- 
tion of a stone. 4. To make smooth; to polish by fric- 
tion, as glass. 5. To rub one against another. 6. To cp- 
pro by severe exactions; to afflict cruelly; to harass. 

. To crush in pieces; to ruin. 8. To grate. 

GRIND, v.i 1. To perform the opcration of grinding; to 
move a mill 2. To be moved or rubbed together, as in 
the operation of grinding. 3. To be ground or puiverized 
by friction. 4. To be polished and made smooth by fric- 
tion. 5. To be eharpened by grinding. 

ORIND'ER, n. 1. One who grinds or moves a mill 2 The 
instrument of grinding. 3. A tooth that grinds or cheys 
food; a double tooth ; a jaw-tooth. 4. The teeth in general. 

GRINDING, ppr. ora. 1. Reducing to powder by friction ; 
triturating ; levigating ; chewing. 2. Making sharp; mak- 
ing smooth or polishing by friction. 3. Oppressing. 

GRINDING, n. The act of reducing to powder; sharpen- 
ing or polishing ; oppressing. 

tGRINIDLE-STONE. The same as grindstone. 

GRIND'STONE, n. A flat, circular stone, used for grinding 
or sharpening tools. 

GRIN'NER, n. One who grins.—Addison. 

GRINNING, ppr. or a. Closing the teeth and showing them, 
as in laughter ; showing of the teeth. 


GRINNING.LY, adv. With a grinning laugh. 

t GRIP, n. griffin.— Shak. 

Ec re: greb.) A grasp; a holding fast. (Obs. or 
vulgar. 

GRIP, n. [D. groep.) A small ditch or furrow. 

is^, fae gts NR pn) 1 To 0 

; D. t. (Sax. n ; Goth. greipan. . To seize ; 

to grasp; t» catch with the hand, and to c p closely with 
the fingers. 2. To hold fast; to hold with the fingere 


closely pressed ; to squeeze. 3. To seize and hold fast in 
the arms ; to embrace closely. 4. To close the fingers; to 
clutch.— Pope. 5. To pinch; to press; to compress. 6. 
To give pain to the bowels, 7. Tb pinch; to streiten; to 


distress. 
GRIPE, v i 1. To seize or catch by pinching; to get mon- 
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ey by hard bargains or mean exactions. 9. To fel 

colic. 3. To bring her hcad too closc to the wind, usa shi 

GRIPE, n. 1. Grasp; seizure; fast hold with the nund of 
paw, or with the arms. 2 Squceze; pressure. 3. Op. 
pression; cruel exactions. 4. Afiliction; pinching dis. 
tress; as, the gripe of poverty. 5. A Icver which cun be 
pressed upon a whcel to retard or stop its motion —6. le 
seamen's language, the fore-foot or piece of timber whicb 
terminates thc kcel at the forc-end.—7. Gripes, in the plu 
ral, distrese of the bowcls, such as accompanies a lax.—@, 
Gripes, in seamen’s language, an assemblage of ropes, dead 
eycs, and hooks, fastcncd to ring-bolts in the deck to so 
RIPEFUL, a.” Disposed 

G »&. Disposed to gripe. 

ORTE ER, *. One who gripes; an oppressor; an cxtur 

oner. 

GRIP'ING, ppr.or a. Grasping; seizing; holding fast; pinch 
ingi oppressing; distressing the bowcls. 

GRIPING, n. 1. A pinching or grasp; a pcculiar pain of 
the intestines, as in a lax or colic.—2 In seamen's lan- 

age, the inclination of a ehip to run to the windward of 


er course. 
GRIPING-LY, adv. With a peculiar pain in the bowels. 
tGRIPPLE, a. 1. Griping; greedy ; covctous; unfceling. 


et 2 Groping fast; tenacious.— ser. 

t GRIPPLE-NESS, n. Covetousness.— Bp. Hall. 

t GRIS, 2. [Fr. gris, gray.) A kind of fur.— Chaucer. 

t GRIS'AM-BER. Used by Milton for ambergris. 

t GRISE, n. (L. gressus. See GREECE.) 1. A step, or scalo 
of stepe.—Shak. 2 A swine. 

t GRI-SETTE (gre-zet), n. [Fr.] A tradesman's wife or 
daughter.— Sterne. 

t GRIS'KIN, n. The spine of a hog. 

DE LI NESS: *. Quality of bcing grisly or horrible.— 


GRISLY (grizle), a. [Sax. grislic.) Frightful; horrible; 
terrible.—. Grisly bear. See GRIZZLY. 

GRI'SON, n. A South American animal of the glutton kind, 
a little larger than a weasel. —Partington. 

GELSONS gré'zunz), n. pl. Inhabitants of the eastcrn Swiss 


GRIST, x. jes grist.) 1. Corn for grinding, or that w sich 
is ground at one time; as much grain as is carried to tho 
mill at one time, or the meal it produccs. 2. Supply; pro- 
uon 3. Profit; gain; as in the phrase, it brings gris to 


the mill. 
SETS A TELO oe amen 
, f. (Sax. grist cartilage ; a smoo 
solid, m pis didis in animal bodies. 

GRIST'LY (grisly), a. Consisting of gristle; like gristle ; 
cartilaginous.— Ray. 

GRIT, n. (Sax. greot, or gryt, grytta.) 1. The coarec“part 
of meal. 2. Oats hulled or coarsely ground ; writtcn, also, 

s. 3. Sand or gravel; rough, hard particles. 4. A 
ard eandstone; etone composed of particles of sand ag- 
Én-ROck, 

GRIT- 

GRIT-STONE. } See Gurr, No. 4. 

t GRITH, n. Agreement—Chawncer, 

GRITTI-NESS, n. The quality of containing grit, or con: 
sisting of grit, sand, or small, hard, rough particles of stone 

GRITTY, a. Containing sand or grit; consisting of grit, 
full of hard particles; sandy. 

GR ZLE s s i re d gris.) 

G Z n. [Fr., Sp., Port. s 
mixture of lits iid black.— Shak 

GRIZZLED,a. Gray; of a mixed color. 

GRIZZLY, a. Somewhat gray. Grizzly bear, a large and 
ferocious bear of western North Amcrica. . 
GROAN, v. i. (Sax. granian, grunan.) 1. To breathe with 
a deep murmuring sound ; to utter a mournful voice, as 
in pain or sorrow; to moan. 2. To sigh; to be oppressed 

or afflicted; or to complain of oppression. __ 

GROAN, 7. 1. A deep, mournful sound, uttered in pain, sor 

* row, or anguish. 2. Any low, rumbling sound. 

GROANFUL, a. Sad; inducing groans.—Spenser. 

GROANTNG, ppr. or a. Uttering a low, mournful sound. 

GROANTNG, s. 1. The act of groaning; lamcntation ; com: 

laint; a deep sound uttered in pain or sorrow.—9? In 
inite, the cry or noise of the buck. 

GROAT (grawt) n. (D. groot; G. grot.) 1. An English 
money of account, equal to four pence. 2 A proverbial 
name for a small sum. " 

GROATS are ,n. pl. Oats that have the hulls taken o 

GROATS-WORTH (-wurth), n. The value of a groat si 

GROCER, n. A trader who deals in tea, sugar, spiee*, 


Gray ; a gray color; a 


liquor &c. Ç 
GRICE Y'n. 1. The commodities sold by grocers; [wes 
in the 8 in England, in rina 
States. A r's store; [Un 
GROG, ] r e of spirit and water not sweetened. 


* the nose 
ROG'- SONM. n. Arum bud; a redness on 
š or “s= or site tede drink ardent epirits to excess. (Am) 
this. | Obsolete 
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dROG-DRINK.ER, n. Ono addicted to drinking grog. 

GROG'-SHOP, n. In America, a shop where grog and other 
epirituous liquors are retailed.—Groggery has also been 
used of late. 

GROGGY, a L A groggy horse is ono that bears wholly 
on his heels in trotting. Cye.— 2 In vulgar language, üp- 
sy ; intoxicated. 

GROG'RAM, ? s. (It. erossagrana.] A kind of stuff made 

GROGRAN, § of silk and mohair. 

GROIN, x. [Icc. and Goth. grein.) 1. The depressed part 
ot the human body between the belly and the thigh.—2. 
Among builders, thc angular curve made by the intersec- 
tion of two semi-cylinders or arclies.—3. [Fr. groin ; Gr. 

w.) The mon or uose pA a swine. 

t GROIN, e.i groan.— Chaucer. 

GROINED, a. Having an an guise curve made by the inter- 
scction of two xi LE ers or arches; as, a groined 
arch, a groined ceiling. 

cROMET Yn. (Arm. gromm.) Among seamen, a ring 

GROM'MET, § formed of a strand of rope laid round; 
used for various purposes. 

GRON WELL, v A plant of the genus lithospermum. The 

GRON'L, $ German gromwell is the stellera. 

GROOM, n. (qu. Flemish or Old D. grom.] 1. A boy or 

ung man; a Waiter; aservant. 2. A man or boy who 
as the ch of horses ; one who takes care of horses or 
the stable.—3. In England, a title of several officers of the 
royal household, chiefly in the lord-chamberlain’s depart- 
ment: as, grooms in waiting, &c.— Brande. 

GROON, e. t. To feed and take care of, as a groom does 
horses. 

GROOM, n. (Sax. and Goth. guma, a man.) A man recent- 
ly married, or one who is attending his proposed spouse 
in order to be married; used in composition, as in bride- 

which see. (This is a palpable mistake for goom.] 

GROOM’-PGR-TER, n. An officer in the household of the 
King of England, who succeeded to the Master of Revels, 
and gave direction to the sports.— Fosbroke. 

GROONNG, n. The care and feeding of horses. 

GROOVE ov), n. (Ice. groaf.) 1. A furrow, channel, 
or long hollow cut by a tool—2. Among miners, a shaft or 
pit sunk into the earth. 

GROOVE, v. t. (Sw. gripa.) To cut a channel with an 
edged tool; to furrow. 

GROOVED, pp. Channeled; cut with grooves. 

GROOV'ER, n. A miner.—Holloway. Local} 

GROPE, is ig pire To feel along; to 

i , 9. i. (Sax. gropian, n. . To feel along; 
search or attempt to find in the dark, or as a blind person, 
by feeling. 2. To seek blindly in intellectaal darknesa, 
without a certain guide or means of knowledge. 

GRÓPE, v. t. To search by feeling in the dark. 

GROPED (gropt), pp. Felt in the dark. 

GROF’ER, n. One who gropes; one who feels his way in 
the dark, or searches by feeling. 

GROPING, ppr. Feeling for something in darkness ; search- 
ing by feeling. 

GROPING-LY, adv. In a groping manner. 

GROS (gro). (Fr.] Thick; strong; a word used in many 
compound words for silk goods; as, gros de Nap or Na- 

ples, gros de Tours, &c., all strong fabrics.— Enoyc. Am. 

GROS'BEAK, n. A bird. See GROSSBEAK. 

GROSS, a. (Fr. gros; It, Port. grosso.) 1. Thick; bulky ; 
(particularly applied to animals à fat; corpulent. 2. Coarse; 
rude ; rough ; not delicate. 3. Coarse, in a figurative sense; 
rough; mean; particularly, vulgar; obscene; indelicate. 
4. Thick; large ; opposed to fne. 5. Impure; unrefined. 
6. Great ; palpable; as, gross error. 7. Coarse; large; 
not delicate. 8. Thick; dense; not attenuated; not re- 
fined or pure. 9. Unseemly ; enormous ; shameful ; great; 
as, gross iniquity. 10. Stupid; dulL—Milton. 11. ole; 
entire ; as, the gross reccipts. 

GROSS, n. 1. The main body; the chief part; the bulk; 
the masa; [little used.] 2 The number of twelve dozen; 
twelve times twelve.—In the gross, ín gross, in the bulk, 
or the whole undivided; all parts taken together.— By the 
gross,in a like sense.—Gross zeigt, ia the weight of goods 
with the cask, or whatever contains them, as distinguished 
from the net weight, which is the remainder after allow- 
ance for the weight of the cask, &c. 

GROSS'-HEAD-ED, a. Having a thick skull; stupid. 

GROSS'BEAK, n. A singing-bird allied to the finches and 
linnets, so named from tho thickness of its bill at the base. 

GROÓSS'LY, adv. 1. In bulky or urge arts; coarsely. 2. 
Greatly; palpably ; enormously. 3. Greatly; shamefully. 
4. Coarsely ; without refinement or delicacy. 5. Without 
art or skill. 

GROSS'NESS, n. k. Thickness; bulkiness; corpulence; 
fatness. 2. Thickness; spissitude ; density. 3. Coarse- 
ness; rudeness; want of refinement or delicacy ; vulgar- 
ity. 4. Greatnesa; enormity. 

GROSS'O.LAR, a. Pertaining to a gooseberry. 

GROSS'g.LAR, n. A species of garnet, of a green color. 
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GROT, l n. (Fr. grotte; It. groa. 1. A natural cave u 
GROTTO, $ rent in the ear rd en. 2. An artificial, 
ornameuted cave, for coolness and refreshment. Grotta 

GRO: TESQUE ( (F 

: > (gro-tesk^, a. (Fr. grotesque ; Sp. Port. gru 
tesco.] Wildly formed; whünsical ; siiis! cing of ir 
regular forms and proportions; ludicrous; autic; a term 
dcrived from the fanciful ornaments found in the subter 
ranean chambers of ancient Roman ruins, called by the 
Italiana grottoes. 

GRO-TESQUE' (gro-tesk), n. 1. Whimsical figures or scen 
ery. 2. Artificial grotto-work.— Brande. 

GRO-TESQUE'LY, adv. Iu a fantastical manner. 

GRO-TESQUE'NESS, n. State of being (o ue. 

GROUND, n. (Sax. G., Dan, Sw. grund.) 1. The surtace 
of land or upper of the earth, without refcrence to 
the materials which compose it. 2. Region ; territory ; as, 
on American ground. 3. Land; estate; possession. 4. 
The surface ot the earth, or a floor or pavement. 5. Foun. 
dation; that which supports any thing, as of an argument. 
6. Fundamental cause; primary reason or original prin- 
ciple. 7. First principles.—8. In painting, that which is 
first put on the surface on which a figure or object is rep- 
resented.—9. In manufactures, the principal color, to which 
others are considered as ornamental.—10. Grounds, plural, 
the bottom of liquors; dregs; lees; feces; as, coffeo 
grounds. The term grounds is also used, in architecture, 
to denote pieces of wood flush with tho plastering, to 
which moldings, &c. are attachcd. — Brande. 11. The 
plain song; the tune on which descants are raised. Shak. 
—12, In etching, a gummous composition spread over the 
surface of the metal to be etched. 13. Field or place of 
action; as, battle ground.—14. In music, the name given 
toa composiiicn in which the base, consisting of a few 
bars of independent notes, is continually repeated to a con- 
tinually varying melody. 15. The foil to set a thing of; 
[obs.] 16. Formerly, the pit of a play-house. Ben Jonson. 
— To gain ground. 1. To advance; to proceed forward 
in conflict. Hence, to be more or less successful. 2, To 
gain credit; to prevail.— To lose ground. 1. To retire; to 
retreat, as in battle. Hence, to be more or less unsuccess 
ful. 2. To lose credit; to decline.— To give ground, to re 
cede; to yield BG Yan tao =ke ga ground, and to gather 

round, are seldom used. 

GROUND, v. t. 1. To lay or set on the ground. 2 To 
found; to rest or base; to fix or set, as on a foundation, 
caves ici or principle. 3. To settle in first principles; 
to fix firmly. 


grind. 

n. Fishing without a float, with a 
weight placed a few inches from the hook. 

GROUND-ASH,m. A sapling of ash; a young shoot from 
the stump of an ash.—Morttmer. 

GROUND'BAIT, ». Bait consisting of balls of boiled bar. 
ley, &c., cropped to the bottom of the water to collect to- 

ther the fish.— Walton. 

GKOUND'-CHER'RY,n. An American weed ( ealis vis. 
cosa), having an inflated calyx or seed pod.— Farm. Encyc. 

GROUND’-FLOOR, n. The first or lower floor of a house. 
But the English call the second floor from the ground tho 
firun floor. 

GROUND'-FORM, n. In grammar, the basis of a word to 
which the other parts are added in declension and conju- 
gation. It is sometimes, r.ut not always, the same as tho 
Toot.— Gibbs. 

GROUND’-HOG, n. [ground and kog.) The popular name 
of the American arctomys, or marmot, usually called, in 
New England, woodchuck. 

GROUND'-I.VY, n. A well-known low, trailing plant. 

GROUND'-NEST, n. A nest on the ground. 

GROUND'-NUT, *. 1. The fruit of a South American plant, 
also called earth-mut or peanut. 2. A North American 
twining plant of the pea tribe, having dark purple flowers 
and a tuberous root pleasant to the taste. 

GROUND-OAK, n. A sapling of oak.— Mortimer. 

GROUND'-PINE, n. A plant, a species of teucrium. 

GROUND'-PLATE,n. In architecture, the ground-plates are 
the outermost pieces of timber lying on or near the ground 

GROUND-PLOT, n. 1, The ground on which a building is 

laced. 2. The ichnography of a building. 

GROUND'-RENT, n. Rent paid for the privilege of build 
ing on another man's land.—Johnson. 

GROUND-ROOM, n. A room on the ground, a lower 
room.— Tatler. 

GROUND-SWELL, *. A swell and heaving of the ocear 
with great power from beneath, while the surface is not 
agitated by any existing tempest. 

GROUND -TA€K-LE, n. In ships, a general term for every 
thing necessary to secure a vessel at anchor. 

GROUND'-WORK, #. 1. The work which forms the foun 
dation or support of any thing; the basis; the funda 
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mentals. 2. The ground; that to which the rest are ad- 
ditional, 3. First principle; original reason. 

GROUND AĜE, n. A tax paid hy a ship for the ground or 
space it occupies while in port.— Douvier. 

GROUND'ED, pp. Laid in the ground; run aground. 

GROUND'ED-LY, adv. Upon firm principles. 

GROUND'LESS, a. 1. Wanting ground or foundation ; 
anting cause or reason for support. 2, Not authorized ; 

e. 

GROUND'LESS.LY, adv. Without reason or causc. 

GROUND'LESS-NESS, m. Want of just cause, reason, or 
authority for support.— Tillotson. 

GROUND'LING, n. 1. A fish that keeps at the bottom of 
the water.—2. Anciently, one who stood in the pit of the 
theatre, which was literally on the ground without floor 


or benches.— Toone. 
! GROUND'LY, adv. Upon principles; solidly.—Ascham. 
GROUNDS, ». pl. Dregs; lees, as coffee grounds. 
GROUND'SEL, n. A plant of the genus senecio, of several 
species. 
GROUNDSEL, jn. ound, and Sax. syll] The timber 
GROUND'-SILL, ý of.a building which lies next to the 
ground ; commonly called a sil 
GROUP (groop), f. (It. groppo; Fr. groupe.) 1. A cluster, 
crowd, or throng; an assemblage; a number collected 
without any regular form or arrangement.—2. In paintin 
and sculpture, an assemblage of two or more figures o 
men, beasts, or other things which have some relation to 
GROUP ec [F To fi rin 
, ot [Fr. grouper. o form a group; to b or 
place together in a nd. or knot ; to irm an aanblik. 
GROUPED (groopt), pp.ora. Formed or placed in a crowd. 
GROUPING, ppr. Bringing together in a cluster or assem- 


blage. 

GROUPING, n. The art of composing or combining the 
objects of a picture or piece of sculpture. 

GROUSE, n. A heath-cock ; a name of several species of 
birds highly prized for food. 

GROUSE, v. i. To seek or shoot grouse. 

GROUS'ING, ppr. sapere. grouse. 

GROUT, n. [Sax. gru] 1. Coarse meal; pollard. 2 A 
kind of wild apple. 3. A thin, coarse mortar for pouring 
into the jointa of masonry and brick-work ; also, a finer 
material for finishing the best my s 4. Lees; 
hat which purges off. 5. Wort of the last running.— 


way. 

GROUTING, n. 1. The process of filing in or finishing 
with grout. 2. The grout thus filled in—Gwilt. 

GROVE © is = Pii dar | dh arden’ all 

, * [Sax. Braj, graj.] 1. ng, 9 sm 
wood or cluster of trees M a shaded avenue, or a wood 
impervious to the rays of the sun. 2. A wood of small 
extent.—In America, the word is applied to a wood of nat- 
ural growth in the field, as well as to planted trees in a gar- 
den. 3. Something resembling a wood or trees in a wood. 

SROV'EL (grov^), v. i [Ice. grura.] 1. To creep on the 
earth, or with tbe face to the ground; to lie prone, or 
move with the body prostrate on the earth; to act in a 

rostrate posture. 2. To be low or mean. 

GROV'EL-ER, n. One who grovels; an abject wretch. 

GROV’EL-ING, ppr. 1. Creeping; moving on the ground. 
2. a, Mean; without dignity or elevation. 

GRDV'Y,a. Pertaining to a grove; frequenting groves. 

GROW, v. i ; pret. grew; pp. grown. [Sax. growan.] 1. To 
enlarge in bulk or stature by a natural, imperceptible ad- 
dition of matter; to vegetate, as plants, or to be augment- 
ed by natural process, as animals, 2, To be produced by 
vegetation. 3. To increase; to be au nted; to wax; 
as, an evil grows. 4. To advance; to improve; to make 
progress, as in wisdom. 5. To advance; to extend. 6. 

o come by degrees; to become; to reach any state. 7. 
To come forward; to advance; [little used.) 8. To be 
changed from one state to another; to become; as, to 
qm worse. 9. To proceed, as from a cause or reason. 

0. To accrue; to come. 11. To swell; to increase; as, 
the wind grew to a tempest.—To grow out of, to issue 
from, as plants from the soiL— To grow wp, to arrive at 
manhood, or to advance to full stature.— To grow up, or 
to grox together, to close and adhere to; to become united 

y growth. 

GROW, v. t, To cause to grow; to produce; to raise; as, 
a farmer grows large quantities of wheat. [Agricultural 
usage in England.) 

GROWER, n. 1. One who grows; that which increases.— 
2. In English use, one who raises or produces. 


GROW'ING, ppr.or a. Increasing; advancing in size or ex- i : 
d | GRUNT, v. i (Dan. grynter.] To murmur like a hog; te 


tent; becoming; accruing; swelling; thriving ; producing. 


GROWL, v. i [Gr. ypvAdAn.]) To murmur or snarl, as a , 


dog; to utter an angry, grumbling sound. 
GROWL, v. t To express oy growling.— Thomson. 
GROWL, x. The murmur of a cross dog. 
GROWLER, n. A snarling cur; a grumbler. 
GROWLING, ppr. or a. Grumbling; snarling. 
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GROWLING, n. The act of grumbling or saihang. 
DU HG iri In a growlin PARIT, Ç 
, PP. Or a. irom grow. 1. Advanced; inc 
growth. 2. Having arrived at full size or neare cO 
occr, covered by tho growth of any thing; overgrown. 
1 GROWSE, v. i [Sax agrisan.] To shiver; to have chilla. 
GROW'TH, n. 1. The gradual increase of animal and veg. 
etable bodies 2. Product; produce; that which has 
own. 3. Production; any thing produced. 4. Increaso 
in number, bulk, or frequency. 5. Increase in extent or 
revalence. 6. Advancement; progress; improvement. 
G OWTNOLD P 1. A kind of fish. 2. A lazy person, 
GRó6óWTNOI,, a lubber; (obs.) 
GRUB, v. i. [Goth. graban.) To dig; to be occupied in dig- 


GRUB, v.t To dig; mostly followed by up.—To grub up, 

“ to A up by the roots with an instrument ; to root out 
y digging. 

GRUB, n. ja A fleshy, dingy-colored larva, proceeding from 
the egg of a moth, beetle, or other insect. 2. A short, thick 
man ; a dwarf; [in contempt.) 

GRUB-AX, n. A tool used in grabbing up weeds and the like. 

GRUB-STREET, n. or & Originally, the name of a street 
near Moorfields, in London, much inhabited by inean writ- 
ers, and now called Milton-strect ; hence, applied to mean 
bral t as, a Grub-street poem.—Johnson. 

GRUB'BER, n. 1. One who grubs. 2 An instrument for 
digging up the roots of trees, &c. 

GRUBBING, ppr. Digging; trating. 

GRUB'BING, n. The act of digging up by the roots 

GRUB'BING-HÓE, n. An instrument for digging up trecs, 
shrubs, &c., by ta roots; a mattock. 

G. 


GRUB'BLE, c. 4rüben.] To feel in the dark; to 
grovel—Dryden. [Not much used. 


GRUDGE, v. t. [W. ares] l To discontented at an- 
other's enjoyments or advantages; to envy one the pos- 
session or happiness which we desire for ourselves. 9. 
To give or take unwillingly. 

GRUDGE, v.i J. To murmur; to repine; to complain. — 
Hooker. 2. To be unwilling or reluctant. 3. To be cnvi- 
ous. 4. To wish in secret; [obs] 5. To feel compunc- 
tion; to grieve; [obs.] 

GRUDGE, n. 1. Sullen malice or malevolence; secret en- 
mity. 2. Unwillingness to benefit. 3. Remorse of con- 
science; [obs.]—SvN. Aversion ; dislike; ill-will; hatred; 
spite ; pique. 

t GRUDG’EONS (-unz), n. pl. Coarse meal.—Beaum. and FL 

GRUDÓ'ER, n. One who grudges; a murmurer. 

GRUDÓTNG, ppr. or a. Envying; being uneasy at another's 
possession of something which we have a desire to pos- 


sers. 

GRUDÓ'TNG, n. 1. Uneasiness at the possession of some. 
thing by another. 2. Reluctance; also, a secret wish . 
desire ; (obs.] 3. A symptom of disease; [obs.] 

GRUDG'TNG-LY, adv. Unwillingly ; with reluctance or di» 


content. 
A kind of light food made by boil- 


GRUEL, x. [W. gruat] 
ing meal in water. 

GRUFF, a. [D. grof; W. gruf.) Of a rough or stern man- 
ner or voice; sour; surly ; severe; rugged; harsh. 

GRUFF'LY, adv. Roughly; sternly; ruggedly ; harshly. 

GRUFF'NESS, n. Roughness of voice or manner ; stern- 
ness. 


| GRUM, a. [Dan. grum.) 1. Morose; severe of countenance ; 


sour; surly.—4rbuthnot. 2. Low; deep in the throat, 
guttural; rumbling. 

GRUMBLE, v. £ [D. grommelen, men ; Sax. gryman.) 
1. To murmur with discontent; to utter a low voice by 
way of complaint. 2. To growl; to snarl. 3. To rumble; 
to roar; to make a harsh and heavy sound. 

GRUM'BLER, n. One who grumbles or murmurs; one who 
complains ; a discontented man. 

GRUM'BLING, ppr. or a. Murmuring through discontent ; 
rumbling: growling. " 

GRUM'BLING, n. A murmuring through discontent; a 
rumbling. 

GRUM'BLING-LY, adv. With 

GROME, n. [Fr. grumeau.] A 
fluid; a clot, as of blood, &c. 

GRUM'LY, ade. Morosely; with a sullen countenance. 

GRÜ'MOUS, a. 1. Thick; concreted; clotted—2 In bote 

. in the form of little clustered grains.—Liadley. 

GROMOUS.NESS, n. A state of being concreted. ` fa 

GRUMPY, adv. Surly; dissatisfied.—Forby. [Local in Eag. 

GRUNDEL, n. The fish called a gvoundling. 

GRUND'SEL. See GrounpseL.—Milion. 


mbling or complaint. 
ck, viscid consistence of a 


utter a short groan, or a deep, guttural ride ed 
GRUNT, n. A B guttural sound, as of a nem gurnard 
GRUNT'ER, s. 1. One who grunts. 2 x que 
so called from the peculiar noise whic EE ERT 
GRUNTING, ppr.or a. Uttering the murmuring 
sound of swine or other animale —— U _ . 
in this. t Odslete 


GUA 


ORUS TISA; m. The guttural sound of swine and other an- 
s. 
GRUNTING-LY, eds. Nurmuringly ; mutteringly.—Sher- 


GRUNTLE, e. i To grunt. [Not much used.) 

GRUNT LING, w. A young hog. 

GRUTCH. for grudge, is now vulgar, and not to be used. 

GRY, =. (Gr. ) pv.) 1. A measure containing one tenth of a 
Une. 2. Any thing very emall or of little value ; [little used.) 

GRYPHTTE, a. [L. gryphites.) Crowstone, a fossil bivalve 
shell, having a hooked beak. 

GUA-CHX'RO-RiRD, =. A nocturnal bird, of South Amer- 
ica, feeding on hard fruits, and valued for its fat. —Humboldt. 
GUA1A-€UM (gwá'ya-kum) m. 1. Lignum vite, or pox- 
wood. a tree produced in tho warm climates of America. 
2 The resin of this tree, much used ín medicine, and 
sometimes called guaiac. 

GUANA, s. A species of lizard found in America. 

GUA-NA'€O, n. The name of a South American quadruped, 
of the genus to which the lama belongs. 

GUA-NIFPER-OUS, a. Yielding guano.— Ure. 

GUANO, w A rich manure, composed chiefly of the excre- 
ments of sea-fowls, and brought from the South American 
and African coasts. 

GUA'RA. n. A bird of Brazil, the tantalus ruber. 

GUAR-AN-TEE’ -an-tee^, s. (Fr. garant; Sp. garantia.) 
1. An undertaking or engagement by a third person or 

arty, that the stipulations of covenant shall be observed 

y the contracting parties or by one of them. 2. One who 

binds himself to see the stipulations of another performed. 
is is becoming the prevalent spelling.) 

GUAR-AN-TEE’ (gar-an-tee), v. t. (Fr. garantir.) 1. To 
warrant; to make sure; to undertake or en that an- 
Other person shall perform what he has stipulated. 2. To 
undertake to secure to another, at all events. 3. To in- 
demi to save harmless. 

eDim "VET d ? (gar'an-teed), pp. Warranted. 

GUAR-AN-TEE‘ING, ppr. or a. Giving a guarantee. 

GUAR'AN-TOR (gar'an-tor), n. A warrantor; one who en- 
gages to see that the stipulations of another are performed. 

GUAR’AN-TY (garan-y), v. t. (Fr. garantir) 1. To war- 
rant; to make sure ; to undertake or engage that another 

rson shall perform what he has stipulated. 2. To un- 
ertake to secure to another, at all events. 3. To indem- 
nify ; to save harmless. 

GUAR'AN-TY (garan-ty) n. (Fr. garant ; Sp. garantia.) 
1. An undertaking or engagement by a third person or 
party, that the stipulations of covenant shall be observed 

y the contracting parties or by one of them. 2. One who 
binds himself to see the stipulations of another performed. 
Written, alec, guarantee.) 

GUARD (gard), v. t. (Fr. garder.] 1. To secure t in- 
jury, loss, or attack; to keep in safety. 2. To secure 
against objections or the attacks of malevolence. 3. To 
accompany, with a view to protection. 4. To adorn with 
lists, laces, ar ornaments; [obs] 5. To gird; to fasten by 
binding. Ben Jonson.—Sywn. To defend ; protect; shield ; 
Keeps watch. 

GUARD (gird), v & To watch by way of caution or de- 
fense; to be cautious; to be in a state of defense or safety. 

GUARD, n. (Fr. garde.) 1. Preservation or security against 
injury, loss, or attack. 2. That which secures against at- 
tack or injury ; that which defends. 3. A man or body of 
men occupied in preserving a person or place from attack 
or injury. 4. A state of caution or vigilance ; or the act 
of observing what passes, in order to prevent surprise or 
attack. Š. t which secures against objections or cen- 
sure; caution ofexpression. 6. Part of the hilt of a sword, 
which protects the hand.—7. In fene a posture of de- 
fense. 8. An ornamental lace, hem, or border; [obs.]— 
Adzanced-guard, or van-guard, in military affairs, a body 
of troops, either horse or foot, that march before an army 
or division, to prevent surprise or give notice of danger.— 
Rear guard, a body of troops thut march in the rear of an 
army or division, for its protection.— esters, a body 
of select troops, whose duty is to defend the person of a 
prince or other officer.—The guards of a steam-boat are a 
widening of the deck by a frame-work of strong timbers, 
which curve out on each side to the water-wheel, and pro- 
tect it and the shaft against collision with wharís and oth- 
er boats.—SrN. Defense; shield; protection; safeguard ; 
convoy ; escort; care; attention; watch; heed. 

GUXRD'-BOAT, n. A boat which keeps guard. 

GUARD'-CHAM-.-BER, n. A guard-room. 

GUXRD-ROOM, x. A room fer the accommodation of 


guards. 

GUARD'-SHIP, n. A vessel of war appointed to superin- 
tend the marine affairs in a harbor. Pe 

GUARD'A-BLE, a. That may be protected: 

t GUXRD'AOÓE, ^. Wardship. 3 

GUXRD'ANT, a. 1. Acting as guardian; [obs.)]—2. In her- 
aldry, having the face turned toward the spectator. 
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t GUXRD'ANT, n. A guardian.— Shak. 

GUARD'ED, pp. 1. Defended; protected; accompanied by 
a guard. 2. a. Cautious; circumspect. 3. Framed or ut- 
tered with caution. 

GUXRD'ED.LY, adv. With circumspection. 

GUXRD'ED-NESS, n. Caution; circumspection 

GUXRD'ER, n. One who gunrds. 

GUARD'TUL,«. Wary; cautious. 

GUARDT.AN, n. (Fr. gardien ; Sp. guardian.) 1. A warden, 
one who guards, preserves, or secures; one to whom any 
thing is committed for care or protection.—2. In law, one 
who is chosen or appointed to take charge of the citate 
and education of an orphan.— Guardian of the spiritualities, 
the person to whom the spiritual jurisdiction of a dioceso 
is intrusted during the vacancy of the see. 

GUXRDT-AN, a. Protecting; performing the office of a 

rotector. 

t GUXRD'I-AN.ESS, n. A female guardian.—Beaum. and F1. 

GUARDT-AN-SHIP, n. The office of a guardian; protec- 
tion; care; watch. 

GUARDING, ppr. Defending; protecting; securing; at 
tending for protection. 

GUARD‘LESS, a. Without a guard or defense. 

GUARD'SHIP, n. Care; protection. (Little used.| 

t GUARISH (ga'rish , 9. t. [Fr. guerir.) To heal.—Spenser 

GUA'RY-MIR'A-CLE (gvüre-mira-k), n. (Corn. guare- 
mirkl) A miracle-play. 

GUÁ'VA, n. A tree of warm climates, and its fruit, which 
is about the size of a hen's egg, and makes a delicious jelly. 

t GU'BER-NATE, v. t. [L. guberno.] To govern. 

GU-BER-NATION, n. [L. gubernatio.) Government; rule, 
direction.— Fatis. {Little used.) 

GÜ'BER-NA-TIVE, a. Governing.— Chaucer. 

GU-BER-NA-TO'RI-AL, a. (L. ernator.] Pertaining to 
pomm or to a governor. | Sometimes used in America.) 

GUD’GEON (gudjun) n. (Fr. goujon.) 1. A small fresh- 
water fish, easily caught; and hence, 2. A person eas 
cheated or insnared.—Swifl. 3. A bait; allurement. 
An iron pin on which a wheel or shaft of a machine turns. 
—In a skip, a clamp on which the rudder turns.—Sea-g ud- 
geon, the black goby, or rock-fish. 

GUE‘BER, 22. (gzaour, infidel] A name given by the Mo. 

GUE’BRE, § hammedans to the Persian fire-worshipers. 
In India they are called parsees. 

GUEL'DER-ROSE (gel'der- n. See GELDERB-ROSE. 

GUELF, ((gwelf) n. The Guelfs, so called from the name 

GUELPH, § of a family, composed a faction formerly, in 
Italy, ap osed to the Ghibellines. 

It GUERDON (ger don) n. (Fr.] A reward; requital; rec 
ompense.—.M üton. 

t GUERDON, v. .. To reward.— Ben Jonson. 

t GUER'DON-A-BLE, a. Worthy of reward.—Sir G. Buck. 

GUERDONED, pp. Rewarded. 

tGUERDON.-LESS, a. Unrecompensed.—Chaucer. 

GUER-RIL'LA CRT or a. (Sp. little war.) A term 
applied to an lar mode of carrying on war by the 
constant attacks of independent bands. [t was adopted in 
the north of Spain during the Peninsular War. 

GUESS (ges), v. t. [D. gissen ; Sw. gissa.) 1. To form an 
opinion without certain principles or means of knowledge. 
—Pope. 2. To judge or form an opinion from some reas- 
ons that render a thing probable, but fall short of suffi- 
cient evidence. 3. To hit upon by accident. 4. To be in- 
clined to believe.—SvN. To conjecture; suppose; sur 
mise; suspect; divine; think; imagine. 

GUESS, v. £ To conjecture; to judge at random. 

GUESS, n. Conjecture; judgment without any certain evi 
dence or nds.— Dryden. 

GUESS'-ROPE. Ses GUEST-ROPE. 

GUESS-WORK, n. Work performed at hazard, or by 
mere conjecture. 

GUESSED (gest), pp. Conjectured; divined. 

GUESS'ER, n. One who guesses; a conjecturer ;“one who 
b s without certain knowledge. 

GUESSING, ppr. Conjecturing; judging without certain 
evidence or grounds of opinion. 

GUESSING, n. The forming of conjectures. 

GUESSTNG-LY, adv. By way of conjecture. 

GUEST t) n. (Sax. gest.) 1. A stranger; one who 
comes from a distance, and takes lodgings at a place. 2 
A visitor; a stranger or friend, entertained in the house 
or at the table of another; a visitant. 

t GUEST, v. i. To be entertained in the house or at the t» 
ble of another. 

GUEST-CHAN-BER, x. An apartment appropriated to the 
entertainment of guests. 

GUEST'-RITE, n. Office due to a guest.— Chapman. 

GUEST'-ROPE, 2%. A rope to tow with, or to make fasta 

GUESS’-ROPE, $. boat. —AMar. Dict. 

GUEST"WISE, adv. In the manner of a guest. 

GUG'GLE. See GuRGLE. 

GUHR (gur), n. A loose, earthy deposit from water, found 
in rocks. 


* Sra Synopsis. À, È, 1, &c., long —ÀX, E, Y, &c., skort.—FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 


GU1 
GUID’A-BLE, a. That may be guided or govcrned by coun- 


AS 
GUID'AGE, n. The reward given to a guide for services. 
Little used.) 

GUIDANCE, n. The act of guiding; direction; govern- 
ment ; a leading. 

GUIDE (gide), v. t. (Fr. guider.) 1. To lead or direct in a 
way À to conduct in a course or path. 2. To direct; to 
order. 3. To influence; to give dircction to. 4. To in- 
struct and direct. 5. To direct; to regulate and manage; 
to superintend. 

GUIDE, n. (Fr. guide.) 1. A person who leada or directs 
another in his way or course; a conductor. 2. One who 
dirccts another in his conduct or course oflife. 3. A di- 
rector; a regulator ; that which leads or conducts. 

GUIDE-POST, n. A post at the forks of a road for direct- 
ing travcicrs the' way. 

GUID'ED, pp. Led; conducted; dirccted in the way; in- 
structed and directed. 

GUIDE sss a. Destitute of a guide; wanting a director. 
—D 

GUID'ER, n. <A guide; one who guides or directs. 

GUID'ING, ppr. Leading; conducting; directing; superin- 


tending. 

GUIDON (gi'don), n. [Fr.] The silk standard of a regi- 
ment of dragoons or light dragoons.—Campbel?'s Mil. Dict. 

GUILD (gild), n. (Sax. geld, gield, gild, or gyld.] In En- 
gland, a society, fraternity, or company, associated for 
some purpose, particularly for carrying on commerce. 

GUILD'-HALL (gild'hawl) n. The hall where a guild or 
corporation usually assembles; the great court of judica- 
ture in London. 

GUILD'A-BLE, e. Liable to a tax.—Spelman. 

GUILDER, n. See GILDER. 


GUILE (efle), n. (qu. Old Fr. guille, or gille.) Craft; cun- 
ning; artifice; duplicity; deceit; wile; subtlety; fraud. 
t GUILE, ve. t. To disguise craftily —Spenser. 


tGUILED, a. Treacherous; deceiving.—Shak. 

GUILEFUL, a. 1. Cunning; crafty; artful; wily; deceit- 
ful; insidious; subtle; fraudulent. 2 Treacherous; de- 
ceitful. 3. Intended to deceive. 

GUILEFUL-LY, adv. Artfully; insidlously ; treacherously. 

GUILEFUL-NESS, n. Deceit; secret treachery, 

GUILE'LESS, a. Free from guile or deceit; artless; frank; 
sincere; honest. 

GUILELESS.-LY, adv. In a guileless manner. 

GUTLE'LESS-NESS, n. rana E freedom from guile. 

GUIL'ER, ». One who betrays into danger by insidious 
arta. — Spenser. 

GUIL'LE-MOT (gil-), n. . eiilamg.] A water-fowl with 
short von inhabiting M Sen ae 

GUIL'LE-VAT, n. A vat for fermenting liquors. 

GUIL-LOCHE (gilosh^, n. (rr. In architecture, an orna- 

ment in the form of two or more bands or strings twist- 

ing over each other in a continued series.— Gilt. 

GUIL‘LO-TINE (gillo-teen), n. (Fr., from the name of the 
inventor.) An engine or machine for beheading persons 
at a stroke. 

EON E (gillo-teen), v. t. To behead with the guil- 

e. 

GUIL'LO-TIN ED. pp. Bcheaded by a guillotine. 

GUIL'LO-TYN-ING, ppr. Beheading bya guillotine. 

GUILLS, n. A plant, the corn marigold. 

GUILT (gilt), n. (Sax. gylt.) 1. Criminality; that state ofa 
moral agent which results from his actual commission of 
a crime or offense, knowing it to be a crime, or violation 
of law. 2. Criminality in a political or civil view; expo- 
eure to forfeiture or other penalty. 3. Crime; offense.— 


GUILT-SI€K, a. Diseased in consequence of guilt. 

* GUILTT-LIKE, adv. Guilty.—Shak. 

GUILTTI-LY, adv. In a manner to incur guilt; not inno- 
cently.— Shak. 

GUILT'I-NESS, n. The state of being guilty; wickedness ; 
Ren dE WI A 

GUILT'LESS, a. 1. Free from guilt, crime, or offense; in- 
nocent 2. Not producen iy the slaughter of animals; as, 
a guiltless feast. — Goldsmith. 

GUILT'LESS-LY, adv. Without guilt; innocently. 

GUILT LESS-NESS, n. Innocence; freedom from guilt or 
crime—Sidney. 

GUILTY (güty), a. (Sax. gyltig.] 1. Criminal; having 
knowingly committed a crime or offense. 2. Wicked; 
corrupt; sinful. 3. Conscious .—In Scripture, guilty of 
death, guilty of that which deserves dcath. 

GUIM'BARD, 2. A musical instrument, the Jew's-harp. 

GUINEA (gin‘ny), n. [from Guinea, in Africa, which abounds 
with gold.) Formerly, a gold coin of Great Britain, of the 
value of erent one shillings sterling. 

GUINEA-€ORN, n. The great or Indian millet (sorghum 


ngao i c. 
GUI TE DROPPER, *. One who cheats by dropping 
guineas. 
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GUIN'EA-FOWL, àn. A gallinaceous 
GUIN'EA-HEN, } blue "olor 
on gnally from Africa. 
GUINEA-PEP PER, n. The aromatic fruit or seed of a spe. 
cies of amomum or capsicum, 
GUIN'EA-PIG, n. In zoology, a small quadruped of the ge. 
nus cavia or cavy kind, a native of Brazil. 
GUISE Qi n. See (Fe rs 
G ze) n. r. guise.) 1. External a ranc 
dress; garb; habit. 2. Manner; mien; Put Of behav! 
à EN Ginn, mode; practicc. 
g Z'cr) n. A person in disguise; a mu 
who goes about at Christmas. (Ew TH 
GUIT-XR' (gitar), n. (Fr. guitare] A stringed instrument 
of music. 
GULA, ln. An ogee or wavy member in a building; the 
GOLA, $ cymatium. 
GULAR, a. Pertaining to the throat.—P. Cyc. 
GÜ'LAUND, n. An aquatic fowl of Iceland.— Pennant. 
t GULCH, n. (D. gulzig.) A glutton; a swallowing. 
t GULCH, v. t. To swallow greedily. 
RUM ne 
2), n. [Fr. gueules.) In heraldry, a red color. 
GULF, n. [Fr. pA It, Sp, Port. golfo.) 1. A recess in 
the ocean, from the general line of the shore into the land, 
Or a tract of water extending from the ocean or a sea into 
the land, between two points or promontories; a la 
bay. 2. An abyss; a deep place in the carth. 3. A whirl- 
ool; an absorbing eddy. 4. Any thing insatiable. 
GULF-IN-DENTED, a. Indcnted with gulfs. 
GULF'Y, a. Full of whirlpools or gulís. 
GULL, v. t. (D. kullen.) To deceive; to cheat; to mislead 
by deception; to trick; to defraud. 
GULL, n. 1. A cheating or cheat; trick; fraud.—Skak, 2. 
One easily cheated.—Skak. 
GULL, n. (W. gwylan.) A well-known web-footed sea-fowl, 
with long wings. re are many species. 
GULL'-CATCH-ER, n. A cheat; a man who cheats or cn- 
traps silly Pere 
GULLED, pp. Cheated; deceived; defrauded. 
GULL’ER, n. A cheat; an impostor. 
I EN Tc ARA 
r PN. . goulet, goulot.) 1. The pas in the 
neck of an animal by which food and liquor are taken into 
the stomach; the esophagus. 2 A stream or lake; (obe.] 
GUL-LI-BIL1-TY, n. Cred ye gr od Foster. [A low sword.) 
GUL'LI-BLE, a. Easily gulle Low.) A 


GUL'LLED (gullid), pp. or a. Having a hollow worn by 


fowl, of . 
with email white spon, 


water. 
GULL/ING, ppr. Cheating; defrauding. 
t GULL'ISH, a. Foolish; stupid. 


t GULLISH-NESS, n Foolishness; stupidity. 

GUL'LY, n. 1. A channel or hollow worn in the earth by a 
current of water.— Mitford. 2. A large knife. — W 
Scott ; [Scottish. 

GUL'LY, v. t. o wear a hollow channel in the earth. 
America.) 

t GUL'LY, v. ¿ To run with noise. 

GUL'LY-GUT, n. (L. gulo.) A glutton.—Barret. 

GUL'LY-HOLE, n. An opening where gutters empty their 
contents ínto the subterraneous sewer. 

GUL'LY-ING, ppr. Wearing a hollow channel in the earth. 

GULPED (gulpt), pp. Swallowed eagerly. 

GULPH. See GULF. 

GU-LOST.-TY, n. [L. pay Greediness; voracity; ex- 
cessive appetite for — Brown. (Little used.) 

GULP, v. t. (D. gulpen.) To swallow eagerly or in large 
draughts. Gay.— To gulp up, to throw up from thc throat 
or stomach ; to disgorge. 

GULP, n. 1. A swallow, or as much as is swallowed at 
once. 2. A disgorging. 

GUM, n. (Sax. goma.) The hard, fleshy substance of the 
jaws which invests the teeth. 

GUN, n. (Sax. goma; L. gummi.) The concrete mucila 
of vegetables; a concrete juice which exudes through the 
bark of trees. It is soluble in water, and is precipitated 
by alcohol—Gum-elastic, or elastic.gum [caoutchouc], is 8 
well-known substance, obtained from a tree in Š 
America by incision. 

GUM, v. t. 1. To emear with gum. 2 To unite by a vis 
cous substance. 

GUN- R’A-BI€, n. A gum whiea flows from the acacia, in 
Arabia, Egypt, &c. 

GUM'-20IL, n. A boil on the gum. 

GUM'-RES.,N,* An exudation of plants, consisting of a 
mix*ure of gum and resin, or of a substance intermediate 

UNSER? PT Yun renting gemunt 

EN'E , ft. m resembling gum- NE 

e RAG'A-CANTH, T The gum of a thorny sbrub ot 

at name, in Crete, Asia, ana arecct. 

GUM-TREE, n. The popular name of the eet urera 

€ genus nyssa, one of the larges y 
States. It bears a small, bluo fruit, which is the favorite 
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food of the opossum. Most of the large trees become hol- 
low, and hence gum-tree is the term to denote a hollow 
tree in many of the Southern States. Bec-hives are ex- 
tensively made from portions of these hollow trunks, and 
bence, in many places, besgum has become the term to 
deuote a bee-hive. 

GUAM' BO, n. A dish of food made of young capsules of ocra, 
with salt and pepper, stewed and served with melted 
butter. 

GUN'LA€, =. The resinous produce of an insect, which de- 
posits its eggs on the branches of a tree called bikar. 

GUN-NIFER-OUS, a Producing gum. 

GUM MI-NESS, =. 1. The state or quality of being gummy ; 
viecousnese. 2 Accumulation of gum. 2 
GUN-MOST.TY, n. The nature of gum; gumminess; a vis- 

cous or adhesive quality.—Floyer. 

GUN'MOUS, e. Of the nature or quality of gum; viscous ; 
adhesive.— Jl'oodward. 

GUN'MY, a. 1. Consisting of gum; of the nature of gum; 
viscous; adhesive. 92. Productive of gum. 3. Covered 
with gum or viscous matter. 

GUMP, a. (Dan. and Sw. gump.) A foolish person; a dolt. 
Holes’: (Vu £a ) (S ES 
GUNPTION (gumpshun), n. ax. gymene. apacity ; 

shrewdness; address.—Zodd.— Smart. [Vwlgar.] 

GUN, n. (W. gwn; Corn. gun.) An instrument consisting 
of a barrel, or tube, of iron or other metal, fixed on a stock, 
from ich be shot or coed dead sapna are dis- 
charged b explosion of gunpowder. e larger spe- 
cles pap are called cannon, and the smaller species are 
called muskets, carbines, fowling-pieces, &c. 

IGUN, v. & To shoot. 

GUN'BAR-REL, n. The barrel or tube of a gun. 

GUN'-BOAT, n. A boat or small vessel fitted to carry can- 
non in the bow or amidships.— Totten. 

GUN'-CAR-RIAGE, n. A wheel-carriage for bearing and 
moving cannon. 

GUN'-€ÓT-TON, n. Ahighly explosive substance, obtained 
by soaking cotton, or any other vegetable fibre, in nitric 
and sulphuric acids, and then suffering it to dry. Itis used 
as a substitute for gunpowder. 


GUN'-FIRE, n. In milit airs, the hour at which the 
morning or evening gun 1s fired.— Campbells Mil. Dict. 
GUN’-ROOM, #. In vessels of war, an apartment occupied 


by the commissioned officers as a mess-room; a ward- 
GUN. TAOK LE (tak, n. A ackle purch 
_ -LE y ". gunt purchase, amon 
seamen, is composed of two single blocks and a fall. 3 
GUNNAGE, n. e numbers of guns in a ship of war. 
GUN'NEL. Se GUNWALE. 
GUN'NER, n. One skilled in the use of guns ; à cannonier; 
an officer appointed to manage artillery.—In the navy, a 
warrant-officer having charge of the ordnance of a ves- 


gel. 

GUN'NER-Y, n. The science of artillery; the art of man- 
aging cannon.— Campbell's Mil. Dict. 

GUNNING, n. The act of hunting or shooting game with a 

n.—Goldsmith. 

GUN'NY, n. [Bengal] A coarse sackcloth manufactured in 
Bengal, of which bags are made for containing salt and 
ether articles.—Brande. 

GUN'POW-DER, n. 1. A composition of saltpetre, sulphur, 
and charcoal, mixed and reduced to a fine powder, then 
granulated and dried. It is used in artillery, in shooting 
game, in blasting rocks, &c. 2. A name given to a supe- 
rior kind of green tea, whose leaves are so small as to look 
like grains of gunpowder. 

GUN'SHOT, n. The distance of the point-blank range of a 
cannon shot. 

GUN'SHOT, a. Made by the shot of a gun. 

GUN'SMITH, n. A maker or repairer of small fire-arms. 

GUN'SMITH-ER-Y, n. The business of a gunamith; the 
art of making small fire-arma, 

GUN'STIC€K, n. A rammer, or ramrod ; a stick or rod to 
ram down the charge of a musket, &c. 

GUN’STO€K, n. The stock or wood in which the barrel of 
a gun is fixed. 

GUNSTONE, n. A stone used for the shot of cannon. 

GUN'TER'8S CHAIN, n. (from Edmund Gunter, the invent- 
=) The chain commonly used for measuring land. It 
ir er rods, or 60 feet in length, and is divided into 100 

GUNTER’S LINE, n. A logarithmic line, on Gunter's scale, 
used for performing the multiplication.and division of 
numbers mechanically. 

GUN'TER'8S SCALE. n. A large plane scale, having various 
lines of numbers engraved on it, by means of which ques- 
tions in practical geometry and arithmetic are resolved, 
with the aid of a pair of compasses.— Brande. 

GUN WALE, ? (gun'ne),n. The u edge ot a ship's side ; 

GUNNEL, the uppermoet wale of a ship. 

GURGE, n. (L. quac.) A whirlpool [Little used.) 

t GURGE, v. t. To swallow. 
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t GUR'GEON, n. The coarser part of mca] separated from 
the bran.—Hollinshed. 

GUR'GLE, v. i (It. gorgogliare.} To run, as liquor, with a 
purling noise; to run or flow in a broken, irregular, noisy 
current. 

Gue ppr. or a. Running or flowing with a purling 


sound. 

GUR'GLING, n. A running with a broken, noisy current. 

GUR HOFSLE mn. A sub-variety of magnesian carbonate 
of lime. 

GUR'NARD, 15. (Ir. guirnead.) A sea-fish, of several ape 

GUR'NET, § cies, some of which are highly esteemed 
for food. 

GUR'RAH, n. A kind of plain, coarse Indian muslin. 

GUSH, v. £ (Ir. gaistm.) 1. To issue with violence and 
rapidity, as a fluid; to rush forth, as a fluid, from confine- 
ment. 2 To flow copiously; to stream. 

GUSH, v. t. To emit in copious effusion.—Dryden. 

GUSH, n. A sudden and violent issue of a fluid from an in. 
closed place; the fluid thus emitted. 

GUSH'ING, ppr. ora. 1. Rushing forth with violence, as a 
fluid; flowing copiously. 2. Emitting copiously: 

GUSH'ING, n. A rushing forth with violence. 

GUSHANG-LY, adv. In a gushing manner. 

GUS'SET, n. (Fr. gousset.) A small piece of cloth inserted 
in a garment, for the purpose of strengthening or enlarg- 
ing some part. 

GUST, w. [L. gustus; It, Sp. gusto.) 1. Taste; tasting, or 
the sense of tasting. More generally, the pleasure of tast- 
ing; relish. 2. Sensual enjoyment. — Dryden. 3. Picas. 
ure; amusement; gratification.—Pope. 4. Turn of fancy; 
intellectual taste.—JDryden. 

GUST, v. t. “To taste; to have a relish. (Little used.) 
GUST, n. (Dan. gust.) 1. A sudden squall; a violent blast 
of wind; a gale. 2 A sudden, violent burst of passion. 
GUST'A-BLE,a. 1 That may be tasted ; tastable. 2. Pleas- 

ant to the taste.—Derkam. [Little used.) 

t GUST'A.BLE, n. Any thing that may be tasted; an eab 


able. 

GUST-Z'TION, n. The act of tasting. [Little used.] 

GUST'A-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to gust or taste. 

GUSTFUL, a. Tasteful; welltasted ; that relishes. 

GUSTFUL-NESS, n. Rélish; pleasantness to the taste 

GUSTLESS, a. Tasteless.—Brown. 

GUSTO, ^. (It. and Sp.) 1. Relish; that which excites 
pleasant sensations in the palate or tongue. 2. Intellectuas 
taste; [little used.) 

GUSTY, a. Subject to sudden blasts of wind; stormy; 
tempestuous.— Shak. 

GUT, n. (Ger. kustel.] 1. The intestinal canal of an animal; 
a pipe or tube extending, with many circumvolutions, from 
the pylorus to the vent. 2. The stomach; the receptacle 
of food; (low.)] 3. Gluttony; love of gormandizing; (low.) 

GUT, v.t. 1. To take out the bowels; to eviscerate. To 

lunder of contents; ax. the mob gutted the house. 

GUT'TA SE-RE'NA. [L.] In medicine, amaurosis ; blind- 
ness occasioned by a palsied retina. 

GUTTi-TED, a. (L. gutta] Besprinkled with drops. 

GUTTED, pp. Deprived of the bowels; eviscerated; de 
prived of contents. 

GUTTER, n. [Fr. gouttiere] 1. A channel for catching and 
conveying off the water which collects on the roof cf a 
building. 2. A channel or passage for water; a hollow in 
the earth for conveying water. 

GUTTER, v. t. To cut or form into small hollows. 

GUTTER, v.i. 1. To be hollowed or channeled. 2 Torun 
in dr or hollows, as a candle. 

GUTTERED, pp. Formed into small hollows. 

GUTTER-ING, ppr. Forming into small hollows; running 
in hollows. 

GUTTER-ING, n. A forming into hollows. 

GUT'TI-FER, n. [L. gutta and fero.] In botany, a plant that 
exsudes gum or resin. 

GUT-TIFER-OUS, a. Yielding gum or resin. 

tGUTTLE, v. t. To swallow.—L'Estrange. 

t GUT'TLE, v. £ To swallow greedily. 

GUT'TLER, n. A greedy eater. 

GUT'TU-LOUS, a. ff @uttula.) In the form of a smab 
drop, or of small drops. (Little used.) 

GU R-AL, a. (Fr. guttural.) Pertaining to the throat, 
formed in the throat. 

GUT'TUR-AL, a. Aletter pronounced in the throat, as the 
Greek x. 

GUT TUR AL-LY, ede. Ina guttural manner; in the throat 

GUT TUR-AL-NESS, s». The quality of being guttural. 

t GUTTUR-INE, a. Pertaining to the throat.— Ray. 

GUTTY, e. [from L. gutta.) In heraldry, charged or sprin 
kled with drops.- Encyc. 

GUTWORT, ». A plant, globularia alypum, a violent purg 
ative. 

GUY (gf, n. (Sp., Port. guia. See GYE.) In marine affairs, 
a rope attached to any thing, to steady it and bear it one 
way and another, in hoisting or lowering.—R. H. Dasa, Jr, 


* See Synopsis. i, E, Y, &c., long. —K, E, Y, &c., short. —F AR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD;—MOVE, BQOR, 
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GUZ'ZLE, v.i. To swallow liquor greedily; to drink much; 
to drink frequently. 

GUZZLE, v. t. To swallow much or often; to swallow 
with immoderate gust.— Dryden. 

GUZ'ZLE, n. An insatiable thing or person. 

GUZ'ZLED, pp. Swallowed often. 

GUZZLER, n. One who guzzles; an immoderate drinker. 

GUZZLING, ppr. Swallowing with immoderate gust. 

GWINTAD, n. [W. gwyn.) A fish of the salmon kind, 
posbed like the herring, and often called the fresh-water 

erring. 

OYBE (jibe), x. Acnecr. See Gre. 

(YIBE, v. t. In seamen’s language, to shift a boom of a fore- 
and-aft sail from one side of a vesse? to the other. 

EE ppr. Shifting a boom from one side of a vessel to 

e other. 

I GE, v. t. To guide.—Chaxeer. 

GYM-NA'SI-AROCH, n. [Gr. yvuvactoy and apxy.) An Athe- 
nian officer, who provided the oil and other necessaries for 
the gyinnasia at his own expense.— Brande. 

e ÓYM-NA'SI-UM, n. (Gr. yvuyacioy.] 1. A place where ath- 
letic exercises are performed; originally, in Greece, by 

reons naked. 2. A school for the higher branches o 

iterature and science. 

GYMNAST, n. One who teaches or learns gymnastic exer- 


cises. 

* GYM-NAS'TIO (Jim-nas'tik), a. (L. gymnasticus.] Pertain- 
ing to athletic exercises of the body, intended for health, 
defense, or diversion, as running, leaping, wrestling, 
throwing the discus, the javelin, or the hoop, playing with 

s, &c. 

e QYM-NAS'TIC, n. Athletic exercise. 

*@YN-NASTI€-AL-LY, adv. In a gymnastic manner; 
GYMNASTICS w. pl The gymn f 

“ - , 8. e astic art; the art of per- 
forming athletic exercises. ps 

* óYM'NIC, a. [L. nicus.) 1. Pertaining to athletic ex- 
ercises of the body. 2. Performing athletic exercises. 

* GYM'NIC, n. Athietic exercise. 

* GYNM'NIC-AL, a. (Gr. yvurixcos.] Pertaining to athletic 
exercises. 

GYM-NOS'O-PHIST, n. [Gr. yvuvoç and coj«orne.] A p 
losopher of India, so called from his going with bare feet, 
or with little clothing. 

OYN DOFTORHY, R. fhe doctrines of the Gymnosophists. 


GYMNO-SPERM, n. (Gr. vog and orceppa.) In botany, a 
ant that bears all aded. sehe] á 
9YM-NO-SPERM'OUS, a. Having naked seeds. 
GYM'NOTE, n. [from Gr.) A naked person. 

4 YM-NO'TUS, n. [Gr. yugvos and vwros.] A genus of South 
American fresh-water fishes, including the electric eel. 

f GYN, v. t. To begin. 

SY-NANDRLA, n. (Gr. yvy; and cred 
of plants whose stamens grow out o 
the pistil—Linnaus. 

‘DRI-AN, }a. Having stamens inserted in the pis- 

SYNAR-CHY Girard), n. [G R. 

ç. jin’ar-ke), n. (Gr. yvyņn and apxn. overn- 
ment by a t kak; desa tala. P» 

G6YN.E'CIAN, a. (Gr. yvvawos, genitive of yvys.] Relating 
to women. 

GYN-E-CO€'RA-CY, n. (Gr. yvrawoxparia.] Petticoat gov- 
ernment ; female power. 

QYN-E-O€'RA-CY, 2. [Gr. yvy$ and xparos.] Government 
over which a woman may preside. 

GYN'O.PHORE, n. [Gr. yuyn and gopew.] The peer on 
which stands the ovary in certain flowers, as in the passion 

ower. 

GYP, n. (Said to be a sportive application of yvy, a vulture.) 
A cant name for a servant at Cambridge, England, as 
scout is used at Oxford.— Smart. 

GYP'SE-OUS, a. Of the nature of gypsum ; partaking of the 

ualities of gypsum; containing gypsum. 


In botany, a class 
or are united with, 


6 Y, 

AYP'SEY. | S“ Greer. 

GYP-SIFER-OUS a. Containin rum. 

QYP'SUM, x. i Sulphate of hime, containing 21 cent. 
of water. en white, fine-grained, and translucent, it 
constitutes alabaster. Gypsum burned, to drive off the vra- 


ter, and grcund up, forms plaster of Paris.— Dana. 
BYRAL, a. Whirling; moving in a circular form. 
GYRATE, v. i. To revolve round a central point, as a tor- 
nado. — Redfeld. 
AYRATE, a In botany, winding or going round, as in a 


circle. 

GY-RX' TION, n. (L. gyratio.} A turning or whirling round ; 
a circular motion.—Newon. 

6YRA-TO-RY, a. Moving in a circle. 

GYRE, n. (L. gyrus.) A circular motion, or a circle de- 
scribed by a moving body; a turn. 

&€* RE, v. t. To turn round.—Bp. Hall. 

&YRED, a. Falling in rings.— S&ak. 
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GYRFAL-OON (jer'faw-kn), n. (Fr. : 
falco, or hawk. See * AR PERSENT: diépscies ot 
GY-ROG'ON-ITE, n. The fossi) secd of the chara, a plan; 
found in ponds and ditches; once supposed to be shella 


OYR-0'MA. n. [Sr] A turning round.— Smith. 
OQYR'O-MAN-CY, n. (Gr. yupos and avresa.) A kind of div. 
ination performed by walking round in a circle or ring, 
GY‘RON, 2. In her, , an ordinary consisting of two lines 

from aera parta of the escutcheon, meeting in the fessa 
oint— 
GY'ROSE, a. Turned round, like a crook.— Loudon. 
* GIVE, n. (W. gevyn.) Gyves are fetters or shackles for 


the legs. 
GYVE, v. t. To fetter; to shackle; to chain.—Shak. 
GYVED, pp. Fettered. 
GYV’ING, ppr. Putting on gyves. 


H. 


H is the eighth letter of the English alphabet. It is not 

strictly a vowel, nor an articulation, but the mark of a 
stronger breathing than that which precedes the utterance 
of any other letter. It is pronounced with an expiration 
of breath, which, preceding a vowel, is perceptible by the 
ear at a considerable distance. Thus, harm and arm, hear 
and ear, heat and eat, are distinguished at almost any dis- 
tance at which the voice can be heard. In English, À is 
sometimes mute, as in honor, honest; also when united 
with g, as in right, fight, brought. In which, what, who, 
tohom, and some other words in which it follows s, it is 
pronounce’ before it, hwich, hwat, &c. 

HÄ. An exclamation denoting surprise, joy, or grief. With 
the first or long sound of a, it is used as a question, and is 
equivalent to “What do you say?” When repeated, ha, 
ha, it is an expression of laughter. 

Hi, v.& To express surprise ; to hesitate. 

HAXAF, n. The term used to denote the fishing of cod, ling, 
and tusk, in the Shetland isles —Jamieson. 

HAK (hak), n. A fish; the hake.—Ash. 

HA-XR'KIES, n. Capillary pyrites in very delicate acicular 
crystals.— Brande. 

HA'BE-AS €OR'PUS. [L., have the body.) A writ for de 
livering a person from false imprisonment, or for remov- 
ing Fi from one court to anothcr, &c. 

HA-BEN'DUM,n. (L.] The second part of a deed or con- 
veyance (from its commencing with this word), the first 
being the premises, 


n 

H -DASH-ER, n. A seller of small wares, confined at 
present to ribbons, tapes, pina, needles, and thread.— Smart. 

HAB'ER-DASH-ER-Y, 2. e goods and wares sold by a 
haberdasher. 

HABER-DINE, a. A dried salt cod.— Ainsworth. 

HA-BER'GE-ON, n. (Fx. haubergeon.] A coat of mail or 
armor to defend the neck and breast. 

HHABTLE, a. Fit; proper.—Spenser. 

HA-BILT-MENT, n. (Fr. habillement] A garment; cloth. 

ing; enn tbe plural, Àabiliments. 

HA BILLTA ,@ Qualified, or entitled.— Bacon. 

t HA-BILT- TATE, v. t. (Fr. habiliter.] To qualify. 

t HA-BIL-I-TA TION, n. Qualification.— Bacon. 

HA-BIL'I-TY. See ABILITY. 

HABTT, n. [Fr. habit; Sp. habito.) 1. Garb; dress; clothes 
or garments in general 2. A coat worn by ladies over 
other garments. 3. State of any thing, implying some 
continuance or permanence ; temperament or particular 
state of a body. 4. A tendency or aptitude for the per- 
formance of certain actions, acquired by custom or a fre- 
quent repetition of the same act.—SyN. Practice; mode; 
manner; way; custom. 

HABTT, v. t. To dress; to clothe; to array. 

t HABIT, v. t. To dwell; to inhabit.—Chaucer. 

HAB-IT-A-BILT-TY, n. Habitableness.— Buckland. 

HABTT-A-BLE, a. (Fr.; L. habitabilis.) That may be inhab- 
ited or dwelt in; capable of sust human beings. 

HAB'T-A-BLE-NESS, n. Capacity of being inhabited. 

BAP ASLY, ade. In such a manner as to be habitable. 


t HABTT-A-€LE, n. A dwelling; also, a niche for a statue. 
1 HABTT-ANCE, n. Dwelling; abode ; residence. 
HABTT-AN-CY, n. Legal settlement or inhabitancy. 
HABIT-ANT, w. [Fr.; L. habitans] An inhabitant; & 
dweller; a resident; one who has a permanent abode n 


a e.—P. 

HABITAT v [L] In natural history, the natura! ae 
or locality of an animal, plant, &c.; the place where 
ma t to find it.—Smart. babiting ; 

HAB-IT-2 TION, n. [.- habitatio.) 1. Act Su mea 
state of dwelling. 2. Place of abode; a setten in or any 
a mansion; a house or other place in which 1 
animal dwells; a residence. : š 

tHABTT-1-TOR, n. (L.] A dweller; an inbabitant 

1 Ddevlee. 
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HAD 
HABIT-ED, pp ora. 1. Clothed; dressed. 2 Accustomed; 
not uzual 
HA-BITU-AC (ha-biryu-al), a. (Fr. habituel.] 1. Forthed or 


acquired by habit, frequent usc, or custom. 2 Custom- 
ary; according to habit 3, Formed by repeated impres- 
aions; rendered permanent by continucd causes. — SYN. 
Customary; accustomed; usual; common. 

HA-BIT'Y-AL-LY, adv. By habit; customnrily ; by frequent 

ractice or nse. 

HA-BIT'U-AL-NESà, w. The state of being habitual. 

HA-BITU-ATE, e. & [Fr. habituer.] 1. To accustom; to 
makc familiar by frequent usc or practice. 2. To settle, 
as an inhabitant in a placc.— Sing als 

HA-BITU-ATE, a. 1. Enseterale y custom. — Hammond. 
9. Formed by habit.— Temple. 

{TA-RITY-X-TED, pp. Accustomed; made familiar by use. 

HA-DIT'U-X-TING, ppr. Accustoming; making easy and 
familiar by practice. ` 

HA.BIT-U-X TION, n. The statc of being habituated. — 
Dwight. 1 

ULAB1-TUDE, n. (Fr.; L. habitudo.] 1. Relation; respect ; 
etate with regard to something else.— South ; [little used.) 
9. Frequent intercourse ; familiarity ; [not usual.) 3. Cus- 
tomary manner or mode of life; repetition of thc same 
acts. 4. Custom; habit. —Dryden. 

I HA'BLE, a, [L.Aabilis.] Fit; proper.—Spenser. See ABLE. 

HAB'NARB, adv. [kap ne hap.) At random ; by chance; with- 
out order or rule.— Hudibras. 

HABRO-NEME, a. [Gr. d6pos, delicate, and ynya, a thread.) 
In min , having the form of fine threads. 


HAC-LEN‘DA, n. [Sp.) An isolated farm or farm-house.— ` 
8. 


Stephen 

HACK, v. & [Sax haccan; D. kakken.) 1. To cut irregular- 
ly and into small pieces ; to notch; to mangle by repeated 
strokes of a cutting instrument. 2. To speak with stops 
or catches; to speak with hesitation.—Shak. 

HACK, ^. A notch; a cut.—Shak. 

HACK, ^. 1. A horse kept for hire; a horse much used in 
draught or in hard service; a worn-out horse; any thing 
exposed to hire or used in common. 2. A coach or other 
carriage kept for hire.—H. More; (from hackney. }—3. - 
uratively, a writer employed in the drudgery and details 
ofbook-making. 4. itating or faltering speech.— More. 
5. A rack for feeding cattle ; local | ` 

HACK, a, Hired; much used or worn, like a hired horse. 

HA€K, v. í 1. To be exposed or offered to common use 
for hire; to turn prostitute. 2. To cough; to make an 
effort to raise phlegm. See HAWK. 

HA€K’BER-RY, n. An American tree with a tall, straight 


trunk, and gra unbroken bark, covered with asperi- 
ties unequally distributed over its surface. 


HA€KED (hakt), pp. Chopped; mangled ; cougne 
MASE ERI n. A street-cart in Bengal drawn by oxen.— 
a 
HACKING, ppr. 1. Chopping into small pieces ; mangling; 
mauling; coughing in a broken manner. 2 a. Short and 


interrupted ; as, a hack Pue r 
(bak1), v. t. (G; hecha] 1. To separate the 


HACK‘. 
coarse part of flax or hemp from the fine by means of a 
hackl: or hatchel 2 To tear asunder.— Burke. 
HA€K'LE, n. 1. An instrument with teeth for separating 
the coarse part of hemp or flax from the fine; a hatchel ; 
[the "d "a is used in the are ay ) 2. ape v 
any flimsy substance unspun. 3. j or angli esse 
with feathers or silk. i d zii 
HA€K'LY,a. Rough; broken as if hacked.—In mineralogy, 
having fine, short, and sharp points on the surface. 
HA€K'MA.TACK, n. The American larch, a very large 
tree, and z ed prized for timbcr. 
a 


HA€KNEY ne), n. (Fr. haquenée; Sp. hacanea.) 1. A 
pad; a nag; a pony. A horse kept for hire; a horse 
much u 


3. A coach or other carriage kept for hire, 

and often exposed in the streets of cities. The word is 
sometimes contracted to hack. 4. Any thing much used 
or used in common; a hireling; a prostitute. 

HA€K'NEY, a. 1. Let out for hire; devoted to common 
use. 2. Prostitute ; vicious for hire. 3. Much used ; com- 
mon ; trite. - 

HACK'NEY,e.t. 1. To use much; to practice in ona thing; 
to make trite. 2. To carry in a hackney-coach. 

HA€K'NEY-€OACH, n. A coach for hire in cities, com- 
monly at stands in the street. 

HACK'NEY-COACH'MAN, x. A man who drives a hack- 
ncy-coach. 

HACKNEYED (arala); pp. or a. 1. Used much or in 
common ; worn out. 2. Practiced; accustomed. 

HAEKNEY-ING, ppr. Using much; accustoming. 

HACKNEY-MAN, n. A man who lcts horses and carriages 
for hire.—Barret. 

t HACK’STER, n. A bully; a ruffian or assassin. 

ge n (hak'c-ton) n. [Fr. hogueton.) A stuffed 
jacket. 

HAD, pret. and pp. of have. 
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HAD-I-WIST’. A proverbial expression. Ok. that I haa 
known !— Todd. 

t HAD'DER, n. (G. heide.) Heath. Sce Hearn. 

HAD'DOEK, n. (Ir. codog.) A sen-fish allicd to the cod, 
and esteemed cxcellent food. 

HADE, a. 1. Among miners, the atccp descent of a shaft, 
thc descent of a hill. Todd.—2. In mining, the inclination 
or dcviation from the vertical of any mincral vein. 

HA'DÉS, n. (Gr. dins, qu. a negative, and cdw,to scc.) The 
region of the dcad; the invisible world, or thc grave. 

HADJ, n. The Mohammedan pilgrim 

HEE-CET-TY, n. [L. kec, this.] A word used by the school 
men to denote the essence of individuality.— Smart. 

HAF'FLE, v. £ To speak unintelligibly ; to prevarivate. 

HAFT, n. [Sax. haft.) A handle; that part of an instru- 
ment or vessel which is taken into the hnnd, as of a sword. 

HAFT, v. t. To set in a haft; to furnish with a handle. 

t HAFT'ER, n. (W. Àafaz.) A caviler; a wrangler. 

HAG, n. (Sax. hegesse.) 1. An ugly old woman. 2. A witch 
a sorceress; an enchantress. 3. A ; a she-monster 
4. A cartilaginous fish found in the bodies of fish, which 
fceds on thcir substance. 5. Appearances of light and fire 
on horscs’ manes or mcn's hair were formerly called has. 

HAG, v. t. 1. To harass; to torment.—Butler. 2. To tires 
to weary with vexation. 

HAG’-BORN, a. Born of a hag or witch.—Shak. 

HAG'-RID-DEN, a. Afflicted with the nightmare. 

HAG'-SEED, n. The descendant of a hag.—Shak. 

HAG'GARD, a. (G. kager.) 1. Literally, having a ragged 
look, as if hacked or genes. Hence, lean ; mcager ; 
rough; having eyes sunk in their orbits; ugly. 2. Wild 
or intractable ; disposed to break away from duty, like a 
haggard or refractory hawk.— Shak, 

HAG'GARD, a. 1. An untrained or refractory hawk which 
often broke away or flew off. Hence, 2. Figuratively, 
a7 thing wild or intractable.—Skak. 3. A hag. 

HAG'G , n. (Sax. kaga.) A stack-yard. 

HAG'GARD-LY, adv. In a haggard or ugly manner; with 
deformity.— Dryden. 

HAG'GED, a. Lean; ugy; like a hag.— Gray. 

HAG'GESS, ? n. A pudding containing the entrails of a 

HAG'GIS, $ sheep or lamb, chopped fine with herbs and 
suet, highly seasoned with leeks and spices, and boiled in 
the maw.—Perry. 

HAG'GISH, a. Of the nature of a hag; deformed ; ugly. 

HAG'GISH-LY, ado. In the manner of a hag. 

HAG'GLE, v. t. [W. hag.] To cut into small pieces; ta 
notch or cut in an unskillful manner ; to make rough by 
cutting ; to menge, 

HAG'GLE, v. £ To be difficult in bargaining ; to besitate 
and cavil. See HiaGur. 

HAG'GL ED, pp. Cut irregularly into notches ; made rough 

cutting ; mangled. 

HAG'GLER, n. 1. One who haggles. 2. One who cavis, 
hesitates, and makes difficulty in bargaining. 

HAG'GLING, ppr. or a. Hacking; mangling; caviling and 


to Mecca. 


hesitating in ing. 
HAG'GLING, n. e act of hesitating and making difficulty 
in bargaining. 


HA'GI-AR-€CHY, n. (Gr. dycos and apxn] The sacred gov- 
ernment; government of holy orders of men.—Southey. 
H1-GI-OGRA-PHA, n. pl. [L., from Gr. aytos and ypa@r., 
1. Literally, sacred im particularly, applied to tha 
last of the three Jewish divisions of the Old Testament, 
embracing the books of Psalms, Proverbe, Job, Solomon's 
Song Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles.—92. In the Roman Catho 
lic Church, the lives of the saints. 

HES OGIUAPHAIS a. Pertaining to the hagiographa 
which see. 

Hi-GI-OG’RA-PHER, n. One of the writers of the hagiog. 


rapha. 

Hi-GI-OGRA-PHY, n. See HAGIOGRAPHA. 
Hi-GI-OL’0-GIST, n. One who writes or treats of the se 
cred writings. 
Hi-61-OL‘O-4Y, n. The history or description of the sacred 

writings.— Quart. Rev. 

HAG'SHIP, n. The state or title of a hag or witch. 

HXGUE' BUT (hagbut) See ARQUEBUSE. 

HXH An exclamation expressing surprise or effort. 

Hi-Ha’, n. A fence or bank sunk between slopes, or 4 
ditch uot seen till close upon it. Walpole derives it from 
an expression of surprise at finding a suddcn chcck & 

ss in a walk, Aa! ha! 

uli m. A large piece of woolen or cotton cloth worn by 
Arabs over the tunic, but under the burnoose; spelle 

also, hyke. 

HAIL, n. [Sax. kegel or hagel) Moisture precipitated from 
the atmosphere in the form of ice, usually in spherica 
concrctions. 

HAIL, v. & To pour down masses of ice or frozen vapors 

HAIL, v. t. To pour down in the manner of hail.—Shak. 

HAIL, a. (Sax. żal.) Healthy. (Usually written hale.) 
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BAIL. An exclamation, or rather a verb in the imperative 
mode, being the adjcctive kail, used as a verb.—/Hail, be 
well ; be in health ; health to you ; a term of salutation. 

HAIL, n. A wish of health; a salutation.—Milton. 

HAIL, v. t. To call; to eall to a person at a distance, to ar- 


rest his attention. 

HAIL'-FEL-LOW, a. An intimate companion. 

UAILED, pp. Called to from a distance ; accosted. 

HAILING, ppr. 1. Saluting ; calling to from a distance. 2. 
Pouring down hail. 

! HalLaltoT, *. Small shot which scatter like hailetones. 

HAIL'STONE, ». A single mass of ice fal'ing from a eloud. 

HiILY, a Consisting of hail.— Pope. 

HAIR, n. (Sax. ker.) 1. A small filament issuing from the 
skin of an animal, and from a bulbous root. 2. Tho col- 
leotion or mass of filaments growing from the skin of an 
animal, and forming an integument or eovering. 3. Any 
thing very small or fine; or a very small distance ; the 
breadth of a hair. 4. A trifling value. 5. Course; order; 
grain; the hair aling m a certain direction; [obs] 6. 
Long, straight, and disfinct filaments on the surface of 

lants; a species of down or pubescence 

HEIR-BRAIKED. See HARE-BRAINED. 

HAIR-BRÉADTH (-bredth) n. The diameter or breadth 
of a hair; a very small distanee ; sometimes definitely, 
the forty-eighth part of sn inch; also used adjectively; as, 
a hair- À escape. 

HAIR'-BRUSH, n. A brush for smoothing the hair. 

HAIR-LTNE,*. A line made of hair. 

HAIR’-PEN-CIL, ^. A brush or peneil made of very fine 
hair for painting.—Ure. 

HAIR'-HUNG, a Hanging by a hair.— Young. 

HARI DLP. ? 4, A pin used in dressing the hair. 

HAIR-POW-DER, 2. A fine powder of flour for sprinkling 
the hair of the head. 

HAIR’-SALT, v. [G. ater d 


Á variety of native Epsom 
salt. Also, a compound of 


e sulphates of magnesia and 


iron. 

HAIR'-SPLIT-TING,a«. Making very minute distinctions in 
reasoning.— Robinson. 

HAIR'-SPLIT-TING, n. The act or practice of maklng mi- 
nute distinctions in reed 

HAIR-WORM, n. A genus of fresh-water worms, resem- 


bling & long hair. 

HAIR' BELL, n. A species of hyacinth, the harebelL 

HAIR CLOTH, n. Stuff or cloth made of hair; or in part 
wi e 


HÄIRED, a Having hair.—Purckas. 

HAIR'LACE, w. A fillet for tying up tho hair of the head. 

HAIR'LESS, a. Destitute of ; bald. —SAak. 

HAIRT-NESS, n. [from kairy.) The state of abounding or 
being covered with hair.—Johnson. 

HAXIR'Y,a. 1. Overgrown with hair; covered with hair; 
abounding with hair. 92. Consisting of hair. 3. Resem- 
bling hair ; of the nature of hair. 

HIKE, n. A kind of sea-fish allied to the cod, but inferior 
to it as food. 

HIKE, v. £ To sneak; to loiter; to go about idly.—Grose. 

HAK'OT, n. A fish.—Ainsworth. 

HAL, in some names, signifies Aall. 

HAL'BERD, w. [Fr. hallebarde.] A military weapon, eon- 
sisting of a pole or shaft of wood, having a head armed 
with a steel point. and formerly with a cross-piece of steel 

HAL'BERD-RHAPED,a. Having- the shape of a halberd. 

HAL-BERD-IER' *. One who is armed with a halberd. 

* HAL'CY-ON (halse-on), n. [L. halcyon.] The name an- 
ciently given to the king-fsher, otherwise called alcedo ; a 
bird that was said to lay her eggs in nests, on rocks near 
the sea, during the ealm weather about the winter solstice. 
HAL'CY-ON, a. Calm; quiet; peaceful; undisturbed ; 
happy.—H. days were seven days before and as 
many after the winter solstice, when the weather was 
usually calm.—Hence, by halcyon days are now under- 
stood days ian and tranquillity. 

HAL-CY-O'NLAN, a. Haleyon; calm—Sheldon. 

HALE, e er hal) Sound; entire; healthy ; robust ; not 
impaired. See HAIL. 

HALE, n. Welfare.—Spenser. 

“HALE or HALE, v. t. (Sw. hala; Fr. kaler.] To pull or 
draw with force ; to athe This is now more generally 
Written and pronounced See HAUL. 

HALF (haf), ».; pl. Harves (hávz). (Sax. half, or Aealf.) 
One er of a thing which is divided into two equal parts; 
a moiety. 

HALF (hf), v. . To divide into halves. See Harve. 

HALF, adv. In part, or in an equal part or degree. 

H4LF-BLOOD (hif'blud) n. Relation between persons 
born of the same father or of the same mother, but not of 
both. [The word is sometimes used as an adjective.] 

HXLF-BLOOD-ED, « 1. Mean; degenerate ; [little used.) 
2. Proceeding from a male and female, each of full blood, 
but of different breeds. 
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HALF’-BRED, a. Imperfectly bred: | 
HALF-BREED, « Half-blocied ; Wanting in refnement 


HALF-BRO'TH'ER (hüf-bruth'er), n. A brother 
rent, but not by both ) VY one px 
HALF’-CAP, n. Acap not wholly put off, or faintly moved. 
HALF-€ASTE, n. In India, one born of a Hindoo parent 
on the one side, and of a Europcan on the other. 
HALF’-€O€K, n. When the cock of a gun is retained 
a ne first notch, the gun is said to be at half-cock.— 
HALF’-DEAD, a Almost dead; nearly exhausted. 
HALF-FACED (-faste), a. Showing only part of tke face. 
HXLF-HATCHED (-hatcht), a. Imperfectly hatched. 
HALF-HEARD (-herd), a. Imperfectly heard; not heard 
to the ond. 
HXLF'-HOLT-D4AY, *. A half of a day given to children in 
sehools for recreation. 
HALF-LRARNED, a. Imperfectly learned.—South. 
HALF-LOST, a. Nearly lost.— Milton. 
HÁLF-MÁRK, n. A coin; a noble, or 6s. 8d. sterling. 
HXLF'-MOON, ». 1. The moon at the quarters, when half 
its diek appears illuminated. 2. Any thing in the shape of 
a half-moon.—In fortification, an outwork composed of two 
faces, forming a salient angle, whose gorge is in tho form 
of a crescent, or half-moon. 
HALF-NOTE, n. In music, a minim, half a semi-breve. 
HALF-P&ART, x. ° An equal part.—Shak. 
HÁLF'-PAY,s. Half the amount of wages or s 
officer retires on half-pay.—Smart. [It is redu 
dom literally half the amount.) 
HALF-PLY, a. Receiving or entitled to half-pay. 
* HALF'-PEN-NY (hap'pen-ny, or há'pen-ny) n. A cop 
eoin of the value of half a penny ; , the value of half a 
penny. [It is used in the Plural j 
* HALF-PEN-NY, a. Of the price or value of half a penny 
* HALF-PEN-NY-WORTH, n. The value of a half-penny 
HALF-PIKE,n 1. A short pike carried by officers. 2. A 
short pe used in boarding ships —Mar. Dict. 
HALF-PINT, n. The half of a pint or fourth of a quart. 
HALF-READ (h&f'red), a. Superficially informed by read- 
ing.—Dryden. 
HALFC-ROUND, n. A semicircular molding.—G wilt. 
HALF-SCHOL-AR, n. One imperfcetly learned. 
HALF-SEAS ÖVER. A low expression denoting half. 


drunk. 

HALF-SHIFT, x. In violin playing, a move of the band 
upward on the instrument, to reach a high note. 

HALF-SIGHTED (büf'-eit'ed), a. Sccingimperfectly ; hav- 
TOET discernment.— Bacon, 

HALF-SISTER (hüf-), n. A sister by one parent, but not 


by both. 
HiLF-SPHERE, n. A hemisphere.—Ben Jonson. 
HALF-STARVED (-etárvd), a. Almost starved. 
HALF-STRAINED, a. Half-bred ; imperfect. 
HXLF-SWORD (sórd) ^. Within half the length of a 
sword ; close fight.— Shak. 
HALF-WAY, adv. In the middle; at half the distance. 
HXALF-WAY,e. Equally distant from the extremes; as, a 
half-way house. 
HALF'-WIT, n. A foolish person; a dolt; a blockhead 
H4LF-WIT-TED, a. Weak in intellect ; silly ; foolish. 
HALF-YEAR-LY, a. Two in a year; semi-annual. 
HALP-YEAR-LY, adv. Twice in a year; semi-annually. 
tHALFEN, a. Wanting half its due qualities.—Spenser. 
t HALF'EN-DEAL, adv. (Teut. hajfdeel) Nearly half. - 


Spenser. 

HAiLFER, n. 1. One who possesses half only. 2. A male 
fallow-deer gelded. 

HAL1-BUT, n. A large flat-fish, whose flesh is extremely 
white and hard, and much esteemed for food. 

t HAL1-DOM, w. (Sax. haligdome.] Adjuration by wha? is 
hig ers aaa 

HAL'I-MXSS, 2. (Sax. halig, and mass.) The feast of Al- 
Souls; Hallowmas. 

HALING or HALING. See HAULING. 

ra (L. kalitus.) Like breath; vaporous. ` 


Boyle. 

HALL, x. (Sax. heal] 1. In architecture, a large room at 
the entrance of a house or palace. 2. An edifice in which 
courts of justice are held; as, Westminater Hall. 3. A 
manor-house, so called because in them covrts were for 
merly held. 4. A college, or large edifice belonging to 8 
collegiate institution. 5. A room for a c raton OF 
publie assembly ; as, a town-hall. 6. A collegiate body in 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

HAL-LE-LO1AH 2 (hal-lo-ltry2), s. [Heb. rn 157, praise ye 

HAL-LE-LOJAH $ Jah or Jehovah.) Preise ye Jchovan . 
give praise to God; a word used in songs of praisc, as 
ROUR, OF as an exclamation. 

HAL'LIARD 2 (hal'yard), n. A term applied to ropes OP 

HAL'YARD j tackles for hoisting or lowering 5 


HAL'LI-ER, ». A kind of net for catching birds. 


: as, an 
but eel- 
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HAL-LOU' e. i. (This scems to belong to the family of 
call; Fr. halt | To cry out; to exclaim with a loud 
voice ; to call to by nune, or by the word Aalloo.—Sidney. 

HAI-LOO,cv.€ 1. Tocnconrago with shonts. 2. To chaso 
With shouts. 2 To call ur shout to. 

HAL-I.OO. An exclamation, used as a call to invite attention. 

HAL-LOUTNG, ppr. Crying out. 

HAL-.LOO ING, a. A lond outery.—Smart. 

HAL'LOW, e. & [3ax. Aaligan, or Aalgian.] l To make 
holy ; to consecrate ; to sct apart for holy or religious 
use; to sauctily. 2. To devote to holy or religious excr- 
CisCe ; to treat as sacred. 3 To reverenco; to honor as 
sacred. 

HAL'LOWED, pp. or e. Consccratcd to a sacred use, or to 
religious exercises ; treated as sacred; revercnccd. ; 
HAL'LOW-EEN, * The evcning preceding Al)-Hallows’ or 

All-Saints’ day. — [Scottish.Y 

HAL'LOW-ING, ppr. or a. Betting apart for sacrcd purpo- 
ees ; consecrating ; devoting to religious exerciscs ; rev. 
ereucipg. 

HAL'LOW-MÁXS, m. The feast of All-Souls. 

t HAL-LO'CIN-ATE, v. i (L. hallucinatus.] To stumble ; to 
blunder. 

HAL-LU-CIN-A'TION, n. [L. Aallucinatio.} 1. Error; deru- 
sion. 9. A diseased statc of mind, in which a person has 
& settled belief in the reality of things which have no ex- 


istence. 

HAL-LÜ'CIN-A-TO-RY, a  Partaking of hallucination. 

HALM (banm), ^. (Sax. heal.) See Haum. 

HiLO, n. A name given to the circular or elliptical appear- 
ances surrounding the sun, moon, or other celestial body. 

HAL'O-GEN, n. (Gr. dA; and yeyyae.] A substance which, 
by combination with a metal, forms a haloid salt. 

HA-LOG'EN-OUS, a. Having the nature of halogen. 

HA'LOID, a. (Gr. ds and «óos.] Resembling a ealt.—In 
chemistry, the term haloid salt 1s applied to binary com- 
pounds containing chlorine, iodine, and the allied ele- 
ments. Common salt, which is a chlorid of sodium, is a 
haloid salt.— Berzelius. 

t HALSE (hawls), n. (Sax. kals.) The neck or throat— 


ser. 
- HAUSE. v.i To embrace about the neck ; to adjure ; to 


t HAL'SEN.ING, a. Sounding harshly in the throat or 
tongue.— à 

HALSER aws'er) ^. A large rope of a size between the 
cable and the tow-line. See HAWSER. 

HALT, v. & (Sax. healt.) 1. To stop in walking; to hold; 
inus sense is retained in military usage; as, halt!) 2. To 
imp ; that is, to stop with lameness. 3. To hesitate; to 
stand in doubt whether to proceed, or what to do. 4. To 
fail; to falter. 

HALT, v.t. To stop ; to cause to cease marching ; [a mùi. 


tary yw A vers date 

HALT, a. [ healt.} Lame; that is, holding or stopping 

HALT, ^. A stopping; a stop in marching. 2. The act 
of limping. 

HALTED, pp. Stopped. 

HALTER, n. One who halts or limps. 

HALTER, n. (G. kaker.) 1. A rope or strap and headstall 
for leading or confining a horse 2. A rope for hanging 
malefactors 3. A strong cord or string. 

HALTER, v.: To puta halter on. 2. To catch and hold, 
or to bind with a rope or cord. 

HALTERED, pp. Caught or bound with a rope. 

HALTER-ING, ppr. Putting on a halter; catching; binding. 

HALTING, ppr. or a. Stopping; limping. 

HALTING, n. The act of stopping or faltering. 

HALTING-LY, adv. With limping; slowly. 

HALVE (hiv), v. t. [from half] To divide into two equal 


parte. 

HALVED, a. In botany, hemispherical ; covering one side ; 

: xg on one side. 

ZÁALVES (hitvz), n.; pl. of half. Two equal parts of a 
thing.— To cry halves, is to claim an equal share.— To go 
halves, is to have an equal share. 

HALV'NG (hiving), ppr. Dividing into two equal parts. 

HAL'YARD, n. See HALLIARD. 

HAM. [Sax. ham, a house] Our modern word home, [G. 
heim.) It is used in et, and in the names of places, as 
in Walt-kam, wood-house ; walt, a wood, and ham, a house. 

HAM, n. (Sax. kam.) 1. The inner or hind part of the knec ; 
the inner angle of the joint which unites thigh and the 
leg of an animal. 2. Tho thigh of a beast, particularly of 
& hog, salted and dried in smoke. 

HAM'A-DRY-AD, n. (Gr. apa and dpus.] A wood nymph.— 


Spectator. 
HA'MATE, a. (L. kamatus.) Hooked ; entangled. 
HA'MA-TED, a. (L. kamatus.] Hooked or sct with hooks.— 


t BAMBLE, e. t [Sax kamelam.] To hamstring. 
HAMES, n. pl. [G. kummet.] Two pieces of wood or iron 
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fastoncd to a horse's collar, to which the hazaess is attach 
cd, by which ho draws.— Holloway. 

HAME'-SUCK.EN, n. In Scottish law, the violent seeking 
and invasion of a person in his own housc.— Bouvier. 

HA'MITE, n. The fossil remains of a curved shell; an ex. 
tinct epccica of ccphalopods.— Mantell. 

HAMLET, w. (Sax. ham; Fr. hameau.) A small village; a 
little cluster of houscs in the country. 

HAN'LET-ED, a. Accustomed to a hamlct, or to a country 
life.— Feltham. 

HAM'MER, n. (Sax. hamer.] 1. An instrument for drivin 
nails, beating mctals, and the like. 2. A picce of stc 
covcring the of a musket-lock.— ells Mil. Dict. 

IIAM'MER, v. t. 1. To beat with a hammer. 2. To form 
or forge with a hammer; to sh by beating. 3. To 
work in the mind ; to contrive b "intellectual labor. 

HAMMER, v. £ 1. To work; to be busy; to labor in con- 
trivance. 2. To be working or in agitation. 

HAM'MER-BEAM, n. In Gothic architecture, a beam acting 
as a tie at the feet of a pair of principal rafters, but not ex: 
tending so as to connect the opposite sides.—Guwilt. 

HAM'MER-€LOTH, n. The cloth which covers a coach- 


box.—Pegge. 

HAM'MER-HARD, s. fron or steel hardened by hammer 
ing.—Mozon. 

HAM'MER-MAN, n. One who beats or works with a 
hammer. 


HAM'MER-WORT, ^n. An herb.— Todd. 

HAM'MER-A-BLE, a. That may be shaped by a hammer. 
—Shenriood. 

HAM'MERED, pp. or a. Beaten with a hammer. 

HAM'MER-ER, n. One who works with a hammer. 

HAM'MER-ING, ppr. Beating with a hammer; working; 
contriving. 

HAM'MER-ING, n. "The act of beating with a hammer. 

HAMMOCK, n. (8p. hamaca.] A kind of hanging bed, sus- 
pended between trees or poets, or by hooks. 

HAM-MO-€HRYSOS, n. (Gr. auuo$ and xpucos.] A stone 
with 4 es of gold color. 

HA'MOUS, (L. kamus.] Hooked ; having the end hooked 

or curved. [A term of botany. 

HAMPER, ^. [contracted from hanaper.] 1. A large basket 
for conveying things to market, &c. 2. Fetters, or some 
instrument that shackles. 

"eni v. 5 1. To shackle ; to satange ; Aenea ML = 

in motion or progress, or to render progress ult. 

—Tillotson. 2. To insnare; to inveigle; to catch with 
allurements. 3, To tangle; to render complicated. 4 
To papax ; to embarrass. 

HAN TRED, pp.. ,Shackled; entangled; insnared; per. 

xe 
M'PER-ING, ppr. Shackling; entan ; perplexing. 
HAMSTER, w. [G. aene] sil irum. in 
Asta, has 


some pus of Europe an ving two cheek-pouch- 
es for holding grain. 
HAN'STRING, n. The tendons of the ham.— Wiseman. 


HAM'STRING, v. t. ; pret. and pp. hamstrung, or hamstringed. 
To cut the tendons of thc ham, and thus to lame or disable. 

HAM'STRING-ING, ppr. Cutting the tendons of the ham, 
and thus disabling. 

HAMATRUNG pp. Disabled by having the tendons of the 

am cut, 

HAN, for have, in the plural —Spenser. 

HAN'A-PER, n. (Norm. kanap.) The hanaper was a kind 
of basket used in carly days by the kings of England, for 
holding and carrying with them thcir moncy, as they 
journe from place to place; hence, treasury.—Tha 
Clerk of the hanaper, in England, receives all money due to 
the king for the seals of charters, patents, writs, and com 

ae On 

t HXUNCE, } for enhance. See ENHANCE. 

HAN’CES, n. pl. (L. ansa.) 1. In architecture, the ends of 
elliptical arches.—92. In a skip, falls of the fifo-rails placed 
on balusters on the poop and quarter-deck down to the 


gangway. 
HANCH, n. See HAUNCH. 
HAND, n. (Sax. hand, kond; G. and D. lend.) 1. In man, 
the extremity of the arm, consisting of the palm and fin 
rs, connected with the arm at the wrist.—2. In fnlennry, 
e foot of a hawk; and, in the manege, the fore-foot of a 
horse. 3. A measure of four inchcs; a . 4. Bide; 
art, right or left; as, it is admitted on all hands. So, ta 
on the mending hand, is to be on the side of recovery 
from illness. 5. Act; deed; performance ; external ac- 
tion ; that is, the effect for the cause, the hand being the 
instrument of action. 6. Power of performance; skill 
7. Powcr of making or producing. 8. Manncr of acting 
or performance. 9. Agency; part in performing or exe- 
cuting. 10. Conveyance; agency in transmitting. 11. 
Possession ; power. 12. The cards held at a game; hence 
& game. 13. An index, or that which performs the office 
of the hand or of a finger in pointing ; as, the Aands of a 
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watch. 14. A person; an agent; a man employed in 
agency or service. 15. Form of writing; style of pen- 
manship. 16. Agency; servico; ministry. 17. Rate; 
price ; conditions; as, “bought at a dcar hand.” — Ba- 
con ; [obs.] 
dt kand. 1. Near; cither piesent and within reach, or not 
far distant. 2. Near in time; not distant.—Jn hand. 1. 
Present payment; in respeet to the reeciver. 2. In a 
state of execution —On hand. 1. In present possession. 
2. Undcr one's care or management.—Of hand, without 
delay, hesitation, or difficulty ; immediately ; dextrouely ; 
without previous [Ade joie of hand. 1, Ready 
ayment; with regard to the payer. 2. At once; direct- 
y.—To his hand, to my hand, &e., in readiness; already 
repared ; ready to be reccived.—Under his hand, under 
hand, &c., with the proper writing or signature of the 
name.—Hard over head, negligently ; rashly ; without sce- 
ing what one docs. Bacon.—Hand over hand, by passing 
the hands alternately onc before or above another, as to 
climb hand over hand; also, rapidly, as to come up with a 
chase hand over hand; (used by seamen.) Mar. Dict.— 
Hand to hand, in close unlon ; close fight.—Hand in hand, 
in union ; onpm ; unitedly.—To join hand in hand, is 
to unite cfforts and act in eoncert —Hand in hand, fit; 
pat; suitable. SAak.—Hand to mouth. To live from hand 
to mouth, is to obtain food and other necessaries as want 
requires.— To bear ín hand, to keep in expectation; to 
elude, Shak.; [obs.]— To bear a hand, to hasten; [a sea- 
man's phrase.] — To lend a hand, to give assistance.— To be 
hand and glove, to be intimate and familiar.— To set the 


hand to, to engage in; to undertake.— To take in hand, to 
AREE to undertake.— To take one in hand, to lay hold 
of or deal with.— To have a hand ín, to be concerned in; 


to have a part or eoncern in doing ; to have an agency in. 
—To put the last hand or finishing hand to, to complete ; 
to perfect.— To change hands, to change sides; to shift; 
to change owners.—A heavy hand, severity or oppression. 
—A light hand, gentleness ; moderation.—A strict hand, 
severe discipline ; rigorous vernment.—Hands off, a 
vulgar phrase for keep off, forbear.—In Scripture, to wash 
the hands, to profess innocence.— To kiss the hand, imports 
adoration —7o lean on the hand imports familiarity —To 
strike hands, to make a contract, or to become surety for 
another’s debt or good behavior.— Putting the hand under 
the thigh was an ancient ceremony used in swearing.— To 

hand is to make a covenant with one, or to unite 
with him in design.—Clean hands denotes innocence and 
a blameless and holy life. Ps. xxiv—A slack hand de- 
notes idleness; carelessness ; sloth.—The right hand de- 
notes power ; strength. 

HAND, v. t. 1. To give or transmit with the hand. 2. To 
lead, guide, and lift with the hand; to conduct. 3. To 
manage. 4. To seize; to lay hands on; [not used.]—5. 
In seamanship, to furl; to wrap or roll a eail close to the 
yard, stay, or mast, and fasten it with gaskets.—To hand 
down, to transmit in succession, as from father to son, or 
from predecessor to suecessor. 

HANDBALL, n. An ancient game with a ball. 

UHAND-BAR-ROW, n. A barrow or vehiele borne by the 
hands of men, and without a wheel. 

HAND'-BASK-ET, n. A small or portable basket. 

HAND'-BELL, n. A small bell rung by the hand, a table- 
bell.— Bacon. 

HANS n. [hand and blow.) A blow or stroke with 

e . 

HAND-BREADTH. n. A space equal to the breadth of the 
hand; a palm.— Ezod., xxv. 

HAND-BOOK, n. Abook forthe hand; a manual; a name 
copier peeguenly to a guide-book for travelers. 

H -BOW, n. A bow managed by the hand. 

CLOTH, n. A handkerchie 

HAND'-FET-TER, m. A fetter for the hand; a manacle. 

HAND-GAL-LOP,n. A slow and easy gallop, in which the 
hand presses the bridle to hinder increase of speed. 

HAND'-GLASS, n. In gardening, a glass used for placing 
over, protecting, and forw: various plants in winter. 

qu Bina E', m. A grenade to be thrown by the 

and. 

HAND'-GUN, n. A Kn to be used by the hand. 

t HAND-LAN"GUAGE (-lang-gwaje),n. The art of convers- 
ing by the hands. 

H ‘-—LEAD, n. A small lead for sounding, 

HAND-LOOM, n. A loom whieh is worked by hand. 

HAND-MILL, n. A mill worked by the hand.—Dryden. 

HAND'-RAIL, n. A rail supported by balusters, &c., as in 
staireases.—Gwilt. 

HAND-SZILS, n. pl. Bails managed by the hand. 

HAND'-SAW, n. A saw to be used with the hand. In the 
proverb, “not to know a hawk from a kand-saw," denoting 

at ignorance, hand-saw is a corruption of heron-shaw, 
Le. the heron, which see.— Todd's Shak. 

HAND-SCREW (-skru), n. An engine for raising heavy 

timbers or weights; a jack. 
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HAND'MAID, 


HAN 


IIAND'-SPIKE, n. A bar, usually of w : 
hand as a lcvcr for various payons: a i 

HAND'-STXFF, n.; pl. HAND.sTAFFS. A javelin. 

HAND NEA m t small vico used by hand. 

- . TWCp-D)n. Any wen 

Mr E 
AND- » a. ciropterous, a term ir, natu 
tory, uscd in applieation to the family of bate. Kirby. T 

pe s n. g ok aa the hnnds. 

HAN , Ae (Sax. kan .] 1. Manual occupati 
work performed S the hand Udha, 2 A R ARA 
ontara oe living Diane nen one skilled in seo:ro 
mechan art. — n. spelled handicr 
but better handcraft, as in th Boman) p 4i 

HAND’€RAFTS-MAN, n. A man skilled or employed in 
manual occupation ; a manufacturer.— Swift. 

HAND’€UFF, ^. (Sax. handcopse.] A name given to man- 
acles, consisting of irou rings for the wrists. 

HAND’€UFF, v. t. To mannele; to confine the hands with 
handcuffs. 

HAND CUFFED (-kuft), pp. Manacled; confined by hand- 
cuffs. 

HAND'ED, pp. Given or transmitted by the hands; con- 
ducted ; furled. 

HANDED, a. 1. With hands joined. Milton—2. In com- 
position, as ds haat so most dextrous or strong with 
the right hand.—Left-handed, having the left hand most 
strong and convenient for principal use. 

HANDER, n. One who hands or transmits. 

t HANDFAST, n. Hold; custody; power of confining or 
ips 

t HA AST, a. Fast by eontract; betrothed by joining 


hands. Sce the verb. 
t HAND'FÁST, v. t. (Sax. handfestan] To pledge; to be 
troth by joining hands, in order to cohabitation, before tho 


celebration of marriage.—Jamieson. . 

1 HAND'FAST-ING, n. A kind of bctrothing by joining 
hands, in order to cohabitation before marriage. 

HAS n. 1. As much as the hand will grasp or con- 
tain. 2. As much as the arms will embrace. 3. A palm ; 
four inches; (obs.] 4. A small quantity or number. 5. 
As much as ean be done; full employmcent.—RaleigA. 

HAND'GRIPE, n. [hand and gripe.) A gripe or seizure and 
pressure with the hand.—Hudibras. 

HAND1-€RAFT, n. (Sax. handcreft.} 1. Manual occupa- 
tion; work performed by the hand. 2. A man who ob 
tains his living by manual labor ; onc skilled in some me- 
chanical art. See HANDCRAFT. 

HAND'I-CORAFTS-MAN, n. A man skilled or employed in 
manual occupation ; a manufacturer. See HANDCBAFTS- 
MAN. 

HANDT.LY, adv. 1. With dexterity or skill; dextrously ; 
adroitly. 2. With ease or eonvenience. 

HANDT-NESS, n. The ease of performance derived from 
practice ; dexterity; adroitness.— Chester field. 

HANDING, ppr. Giving with the hand. 

HAND1-WORK (-wurk), n. (for kand-work.] 1. Work of 
the hands; product of manual labor; manufacture. 2. 
Work performed by power and wisdom. 

HAND'KER-CHIEF (hank'er-chif), n. (kand and kerchief.) 
1. A piece of eloth, usually silk or linen, carried about the 
person for the purpose of cleaning the face or hands, as 
Occasion requires. 2. A piece of eloth to be worn about 
the ncck, and sometimes called a neckerchief. 

HANDLE, v. t. (G. handeln.] 1. To touch; to feel with the 
hand; to use or hold with the hand. 2. To manage; to 
use; to wield, as a tool or instrument. 3. To make fa- 
miliar by nequent touching. 4. To treat; to diecourse 
on; to discuss; to use or manage in writing or speakíng, 
as a subject of discoursc. 5. To use; to deal with; to 
practice. 6. To treat; to use wellorill 7. To manage; 
to practice on; to transact witl.—Shak. 

HANDLE, n. [Sax ; qu. L. ansa.) 1. That part of a vessel 
or instrument which is held in the hand when used, as 
the haft of a sword. 2 That of which use is made; tho 


instrument of effecting a purpose 
HAND'LE-A-BLE (-l-a-bl), a. at may be handled. —Sher- 
soood. 
HAND'LED, pp. 'Touched; treated; managed. 
HAND'LESS, a. Without a hand.—Shak. 


HAND'LING, ppr. Touching; feeling; treating; managing. 
HAND'LING, 2. A touching or use by the hand ; a treating 


in discussion. 
Ìn. A maid that waits at hand; a female 

HAND'MAID-EN, $ servant or attendant. 

HAND'SEL, n. [Dan. handsel.] 1. The first act of using "at 
thing; the first sale. 2. An earnest; money for thc 
sale.—Hooker ; (little used.) t fine. 

HAND'SEL, v.t. To use or do any thing tho firs 

HAND'SELED, pp. Used or done for the first ume. , " 

HAND'SÓME (han'sum), a. (D. kand:aam.] * ora z 
trous ; ready; convenient. — Spenser. C thine: well 
Moderately beautiful, as the person or other ting; we 

Tasi | Obsolete. 


HAN 


mede; baring symmetry of parta; well formed; pretty. | 
It expresses leas than beautiful or elegant. 3. Graceful in | 
manner; marked with propricty and caso. 4. Ample; | 
large, as an cetate. 5, Neat; correct; moderately elegant. | 
6. Liberal; gencrous; as a handsome offer. ` 

HAND SOME, as a verb, to render neat or beautiful, is not 
an authorized vword.—Donne. 

HANIVSOME-LY, adn. 1. Dextrously ; cleverly; with skill. 
2. Gracefully ; with propriety and case. 3. Neatly; with 
duc symmetry or proportions 4. With a degree of beauty. 
$. Amnly; gencrously ; Bereit. 

UANDSOXE-NESA, & 1. A moderate degree of beauty or 
elerance. 2. Grace; gracefulness; ease and propricty in 
manner. 

HANDSTROKE, n. [hand and stroke.) A blow or stroke 
given by the hand.—Beaumont and Flacher. A 

HÀNDANTUT-ING, a. 1. The cast or form of writing pe- 
culiar to each band or person. 2. Any writing. 

HANDY, a. [D.Aandig.] 1. Performed by the hand; [obs.] 
2 Dextrous; ready; adroit; ekillful; skilled to use the 
hands with ease in performance. 3. Ingenious; perform- 
ing with skill and readiness. 4. Ready to the hand; near. 
5. Convenient; suited to the use of the hand. 6 Near; 
that may be used without difficulty or going to a distance. 
—Holloway. 

HAND’Y-DAN-DY, n. A play among children, in which 
something is shaken between two hands, and then a guess 
is made in which hand it is retained. — Todd. 

HAND'Y-STROKE, ^. A blow inflicted by the hand. 

HANG, e. t. ; pret. and pp. hanged or kung. (Sax. kangan.) 
1. To suspend; to fasten to some fixed object above, in 
such a manner as to swing or move. 2. To put to death 
by suspending by the neck. 3. To place without any solid 
support or foundation. 4. To fix in such a manner as to 
be movable; as, to hang a gate. 5. To cover or furnish 


` by any thing suspended or fastened to the walls; as, hung 
with spoils. den.—To hang out. 1. To sus nd in 
o hang 


open view ; to display ; to exhibit to notice. 2. 
abroad; to suspend in the open air.— To hang down, to let 
fall below the proper situation ; to bend down ; to decline. 
—To hang 


pulling the trigger of a gun, the charge does not rapidly 
ignite s Mil. Dict. 

HANG, o. 1. To be suspended ; to be sustained by some- 
thing above, so as to swing or be movable below. 2. To 
denge; to be loose and flowing below. 3. To bend for- 
ward or downward ; to lean or incline. 4. To float; to 
play.—Prior. 5. To be supported by something raised 
above the ground; as a hanging garden—Addison. 6. 
To depend; to rest on something for support. 7. To rest 
on by embracing; to cling to. 8. To hover; toimpend ; 
with over. 9. To be delayed; to linger.—Milton. 10. To 
incline; to have a steep declivity ; as, hanging grounds — 
Mortimer. 11. To be executed by the halter.—To hang 
on or upon. 1. To adhere to, often as somcthing trouble- 
some and unwelcome. 2. To be suspended in fixed at. 
tention and interest; as, to kang upon one's worda. 3. 
To adhere obstinately ; to be importunate. 4. To rest; to 
reside ; to continue, as sleep on the eyelids. 5. To be de- 
pent on.—6. In seamen's language, to hold fast without 

laying; to pull forcibly.—70 hang over, to extend or 
project from above.— To kang in doubt, to bc in suspense, 
or in a state of uncertainty.— To hang tagether. 1. To be 
closely united; to cling. 2. To be just united, so as barely 
to hold together. Skak.—To hang on or upon, to drag; to . 
be a ea joined.— To hang to, to adhere closely ; 
to cling. 

HANG, n. A sharp declivity. (Colloquial. 

HANG’-BIRD, n. A name familiarly ene in America, to 
the Baltimore oriole, from the peculiar construction of its 
nest, which is suspended from the limb of a tree. 

HANG'-DOG, n. A term of reproach for one of a base and 
a gai character, as if fit only to be the hangman of 

ogs. 

HANG'-NEST, n. The name of certain birds which suspend 
their nests from trees, or the nests of such birds. 

HANGBY, n. A dependent—Ray. [Ia contempt. 

HANGED, pp. Suspended; put to death by being suspend- 
ed by the neck. 

HANGER, ». 1. That by which a thing is suspended. 2. 
A short broad-sword, incurvated toward the point 3. 
One who bangs, or causes to be hanged. 

HANG'ER-ON, n. One who beseta another importunately 
in soliciting favors. 2. A dependent; one who eats and 
drinks without payment. 

HANGING, ppr. 1. Suspending to something above. 2. 
Being suspended; dangling; swinging. 3. a. Foreboding | 
death by the halter. 4. Requiring punishment by the halter. 

HANGTNG, n. 1. A term applied to linings for rooms of 
arras, tapestry, paper, &c. 2 Death by the halter. 3. 
Display ; exhibition. 


* See Synopsis. 1, E, I, &c., long.—K. E, Y, &c., short. —ÜAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY;—MARYINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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THANG'ING-SLEEVES, x gi Strips of the same stuff witb 
the cown, hanging down the back from the shoulders. 

HANGING-SIDE, 2. In mining, the overhanging side of 
an inclined or hading vein.—Cye. 

HANGMAN, n. One who hangs another; a public execu 
tioncr ; also, a term of reproach. 

HANG'NAIL, ». A small piece or sliver of skin which hangs 
from the root of n finger-nail.— Holloway. 

HANR, n. (Don. kank.] 1. A name given to two or more 
skeins of silk or thread tied togcther.—8. In skipa, n name 
given to rings of wood, &c., fixed on stays, to confine *e 
sails when hoisted.— Totten. 3. A rope or withy for 1«4t- 
ening a gate ; (local. 

HANK, v. t. To form into hanks. 

HANK'ER, v. š (D. hunkeren.] 1. To long for with a ke:n 
appetife and uncasiness. To have a vehement desire 
of somcthing, accompanied with uncasiness. 

HANK'ER-ING, ppr. or a. Longing for with kecn appctito 
or ardent desire. 

HANKER-ING, n. A keen appetite that causes uncasiness 
till it is gratified: vehemen! desire to possess or enjoy. 
HANK'ER-ING-LY, adv. In a hankering manner ; engerly. 

{ HANK'LE, v. t. [See HANK.) To twist. 

HANSE TOWNS. Hanse signifies a society; Goth. kansa, 
a multitude. The Hanse towns, in Germany, were certain 
commercial cities which associated for the protection of 
commercce as early as the twelfth century. 

HAN-SE-ATI€, a. Pertaining to the Hanse towns. 

HAN'SARD, n. A merchant of one of the Hanse towns. 
M'Cullock. 

HAN’T. A vulgar contraction of hare not, or has not. 

HAP, n. [W. hap or hab.) 1. That which comes suddenly or 
unexpectedly ; chance; fortune; accident; casual event. 
2. Misfortune; [obs.] 

t HAP, v. £ To happen; to befall; to come by chance 

HAP-HAZ’ARD, n. [See HAzARD.] Chance; accident. 

HAP'LESS, a. Luckless; unfortunate ; unlucky ; unhappy. 


— Dryden. 

HAP'LY, adv. 1. By chance; perhaps; it may be. 2. By 
accident ; casually.—Milton. 

HAPPEN (hap), v. i (W. Aapiaw.) 1. To come by 
chance ; to come without one's previous expectation ; tc 
fall out; to chance. 2. To come; to befall. 3. To light- 
to fall or come nar irn 

HAP'PEN-ING, ppr. Coming or falling; befalling. 

HAP'PLLY, adv. 1. By fortune; with success. 2 In 
a happy state; in a state of felicity. 3. With addrees or 
dexterity; in a manner to insure success. 4. By chance. 
[See Harrr.]—SvN. Fortunately; luckily ; successfully ; 
Prosperousv ; dextrously ; felicitously ; gracefully. 

HAP?PI-NESS, n. 1. The agreeable sensations which sprin 
from the enjoyment of good; that state of a being in whic 
bis desires are gratified ; felicity; but Aappiness usuall 
expresses less than felicity, and felicity less than bliss. 
Good luck; good fortune. 3. Fortuitous elegance ; un- 
studied grace.—Pope. 

HAPPY, a. [from hap; W. hapus.) 1. Lucky ; fortunate; 
successful 2. Being in the enjoyment of agreeable sen- 
sations from the possession of good; enjoying pleasure 
fróm the gratification of appetites or desires. 3. Prosper- 
ous; having secure possession of good. 4. That supplies 
pleasure; that furnishes enjoyment; agreeable. 5. Dex. 
trous; ready; able; skillful; as, happy at a reply.— Swift. 
6. Blessed ; enjoying the presence and favor of God in a 
future life. 7. Harmonious; living in concord; enjoying 

the pleasures of friendship. 8. Propitious; favorabie.— 


HAP'PY-MiKTNG, a. Making happy.—Milton. 


. HXQUE'BUT, n. An arquebuse or hand-gun.— Brande, 

: HAR, » (Sax. kere; G. heer; D. heir. comporition, tig- 
HARE, > nify an army. So Harold is a general of an 
HERE.) army. 


HA-RANGUE' (harang), =. [Fr. harangue., | A speech 
addressed to an assembly or an army; & popular oration; 
& public address. 2. Declamation; a noisy, pompous, or 
irregular address. 

HA-RANGUE’ (ha rang), v.i To make an address or speech 
to a large assembly; to make a noisy speech. 

HA-RANGUE' (ha-rang’, v. t. To address by oration; as 
the general karan the troops. 

HA-RANGUED’ Crangd pp. Addressed by oration. 

HA-RANGUE'FŲL, a. Full of harangue. 

HA-RANG'UER (ba-ranger) n. An orator; one who ad 
dresses an assembly or an army; a noisy declaimer. 

HA-RANG'UING, ppr. Declaiming; addressing with noisy 
eloquence. 

HAR'ASS, v. t. [Fr. Karasser.] 1. To fatigue with bodily la 
bor. 2. To fatigue with importunity, care, or perplexity 
3. To waste or desolate ; [obs.]--SvN. To weary; jade; 
tire ; perplex; distress ; tease ; vex; molest; trouble. 
distur 

HAR'ASS, n. Waste ; disturbance ; devastation. (Little used. 

HAR'ASSED (har'est), pp. Wearied; tired; teased. 


HAR 


HAR'ASS-ER, n, One who harasses or teases; a spoiler. 

HAR'ASS-ING, ppr. ora. Tiring; fatiguing; teasing. 

HÁAR'BIN-GER, n. 1. In England, an officer of the king's 
household, who rides a day's journey before the court 
when traveling, to provide lodgings and other accommo- 
dations. 2. A forerunner; a precursor; that which pre- 
cedes and gives notice of the expected arrival of somo- 


mins else. 

HXR’BIN-GERED, a. Preceded by a herbinger. 

HAR'BOR, n. (Sax. Aere-berga ; D. herberg ; Dan., Sw. G. 
herberge] 1. A lodging; a place of entertainment and 
rest.—Dryden. 2. A port or haven for ships. 3. An asy- 
lum; a shelter; a place of safety from storms or danger. 

HARBOR, v. t. 1. To shelter; to secure; to secrete. 2. 
To entertain ; to pcrmit to lodge, rest, or reside. 

HXR'DOR, v. é 1. To lodge or abide for a time; to receive 
entertainment. 2. To take shelter. 

HAN BOR-MAS-TER, n. An officer who has charge of the 
mooring of ships, and executes the regulations respecting 
harbors. |New York.) 

t HAR’BOR-AGE, n. Shelter; entertainment.—Shak. 

HARBORED, pp. Entertained ; sheltered. 

HAR’BOR-ER, n. One who entertains or shelters another. 


HAR’ROR-ING, ppr. Entertaining; sheltering. 
Han BORDES a. Without a harbor; destitute of shelter 
& lodgin 


o : 

tH ‘BOR-OUGH Cbur-ró), n. A harbor or lodging. 

t HAR'BOR-OUS, a. Hospitable. 

HARD, a [Sax. keard.) 1. Firm; solid; compact; not 
easily penetrated, or separated into parts; not yielding to 
pressure. 2. Difficult; not casy to the intellect. 3. Diffi- 
cult of accomplishment; not easy to be done or executed. 
4. Full of difficulties or obstacles ; not easy to be traveled. 
5. Painful; difficult; distressing. 6. Laborious; fatiguing; 
arduous; attended with difficulty or pain, or both. 7. Op- 
presye rigorous; severe; cruel. 8. Unfeeling; insensi- 

le ; not easily moved by pity; not susceptible of tender 
affections. 9. Severe; harsh; rough; abusive. 10. Un- 
favorable; unkind; implying blame of another. 11. Se- 
vcre ; rigorous ; oppressive. 12. Unreasonable ; unjust. 
13. Severe ; pinching with cold; rigorous; tempestuous; 
as, a hard winter. 14. Powerful; forcible; urging; press- 
ing close on. — L’ Estrange. 15. Austere; rough; acid; 
sour, as liquors. 16. Harsh ; stiff; forced ; constrained ; 
unnatural. 17. Not pa; not prosperous ; pressing ; 
distressing ; as, kard times. 18. Avaricious; difficult in 
making bargains; close. 19. Rough; coarse; as, hard fea- 
tures. 20. Austere ; severe; rigorous. 21. Rude; unpol- 
ished or unintelligible. 22. Coarse ; unpalatable or scanty. 
— Hard water is that which contains somo mincral su 
stance that decomposes soap, and thus renders it unfit for 
washing. 

BIRD, adv. 1. Close; near; as in the phrase, kard by. 2. 
With pressure; with urgency ; hence, diligently ; labori- 
ously ; earnestly ; vehemently ; importunately. 3. With 
difficulty. 4. Uneasily; vexatiously ; as, things go hard. 
5. Closely; as, to press hard. 6. Fast; nimbly; rapidly; 
peer a 7. Violently; with great force ; tempestu- 
ously. 8. With violence; with a copious descent of wa- 
ter. 9. With force.—Hard-a-lee, in seamen's language, an 
order to put the helm close to the lee side of the ship, to 
tack or keep her head to the wind; also, that situation of 


the helm.—Hard-a-weather, an order to put the helm close ` 


to the weather or windward side of tne ship; also, that 
tion of the helm. an order to put 
of a dio. — EL pahar 


the 
close to the larboa " 
m ds order to put the helm close to the starboard side 
of a ship. 
parr “SETTING, a. Closely besetting or besieging. — 
iton. 


i 
HiRD-BOUND, a. Costive; fast or tight.— Pope. 
HARD'-DRINK'ER, n. One who drinks to excess. 
HARD'-DRINKAING, n. Drinking to excess. 
HARD-EARNED, a. Earned with toil and difficulty. — 


Burke. 
HARD'C-FA-VORED, a. Having coarse features; harsh of 
countcnance.— Dryden. 
HARD-FA-VORED-NESS, n. Coarseness of features. 
HARD-FEAT-URED, a. iari, Basic: features. 
HXRD-FIST-ED, a. 1. Having 
laborer. 2. Close-fisted ; covetous.— Hall. 
HARD-FOUGHT (.fawt) a. Vigorously contested. 
HARD-GOT-TEN, a. Obtained with culty. 
HXRD'-HAND-ED, a. Having hard hands, as a laborer. 
HARD'-HEAD, n. Clash or collision of heads in contest. 
HARD'-HEART'ED,a. Cruel; pitiless; merciless; unfeel- 
ing i ee ; inexorable ; barbarous ; savage ; unmer- 
cifu).—. 


Dryden. 
HARD-HEARTED-LY, adv. In a hard-hearted manner. 
HXRD'-HEART'ED-NESS, n. Want of feeling or tender- 
ness; cruelty; mhumanity.— South. 
HARD'-LA'BORED,a. Wrought with severe labor; clabo- 
rated ; studied. —Swift. 
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ard or strong hands, as a . 


HAR 


HARD'MOUTHED, a. Not sensible ; 

governed —Dryden. to the Lit; uut easily 

IIXRD'-NIBBED (-nibd), a. Having a hard ni à 

HARD-PAN. Se Pan, No.4, © one 

HARD*‘-VIS-AGED, a. Having coarse features; of a harsh 
countenance.— Burke. 

HXRD'-WOÓN (-wun) a. Won with difficulty.— Scott. 

HARD'-WORK-ING, a. Laboring hard. 

HARD'BEAM, n. A tree of the gcnus carpinus, so called 
from its compact, horny texture ; the horn-bcain. 

IIARD'EN (hürd'n), v. t. 1. To make hard or more hard, 
to make firm or compact; to indurate. 2. To confirm in 
effrontery ; to make impudent. 3. To make obstinate, 
unyielding, or refractory. 4. To confirm in wickedness, 
opposition, or enmity ; to make obdurate. 5. To make in. 
sensible or unfeeling. 6. To make firm; to endue with 
constancy. 7. To inure ; to render firm or less liable to 
in fury by exposure or use. 

HÁRD'EN (hürd'n) v. € 1 To become hard or more hard, 
to acquire solidity or more compactness. 2. To become 
unfeeling. 3. To become inurcd. 4. To indurate, as flesh. 

HARD'E | PP. or a. Made hard, or more hard or com. 
pact; made obstinate ; confirmed in error or vice.—Svx. 
Callous; obdurate; unfeeling; unsusccptible ; insensible ; 


im trable; hard. 

HARD'EN-ER. *. Heor that which makes hard, or more 
firm and compact. 

HARD'EN-ING, ppr. or a. Making hard or more compact , 
making obdurate or unfeeling; confirming ; becoming 

HXRD'EN ING Th d f hardn 

'EN-ING, n. e giving a greater de of hardness 

i ue bodies: than they MT before.— Encyc. MOS 

HARDT.HQOD, n. Boldness, united with firmness and con 
stancy of mind; dauntless bravery.—Syn. Intrepidity ; 
courage; stoutness; audacity ; effrontery. 

HARDT.LY, adv. 1. With great boldness ; stoutly.—Scotz. 
2. With hardshtp; not tenderly.—Goldsmith. 

HARD'-NESS, n. (Fr. hardiesse.) 1. Boldness; firm cour- 
age; intrepidity ; stoutness ; bravery. 2. Firmness of 
body derived from laborious exercises. 3. Hardship; fe 
tigue; [obs] 4. Excess of confidence ; assurance ; ef 


HARD'LY, adv. 1. With difficulty ; with great labor. 2 
Scarcely ; barely; almost not—South. 3. Not quite or 
wholly. 4. Grudgingly, as an injury. 5. Severcly ; unfa- 
vorably. 6. Rigorously; oppressively. 7. Unwelcomely; 
harshly. 8. Coarsely; rougnly ; not softly. 

HARDNESS, n. 1. Firmness ; close union of the com o- 
nent parts; compactness ; solidity ; the quality of bodies 
which resists impression or separation of their particles. 
2. Difficulty to be understood. 3. Difficulty to be executed 
or accomplished. 4. Scarcity; penury ; difficulty of ob- 
taining money. 5. Obduracy ; impenitence ; confirmed 
state of wickedness. 6. Coarseness of features; harsh- 
ness of look. 7. Severity of cold ; rigor. 8. Cruelty of 
temper; savageness; harshness.—Shak. 9. Stiffness; harsh- 
ness; roughness, as of sculpture.—Dryden. 10. Cloceness, 
niggardliness ; stinginess.—Johnson. 11. Hardship; se. 
vere labor, trials, or Eds E 12. A quality in some 
kinds of water which unfits it for washing. See Harp. 

HX RUTER, n. Probably hoardock, dock with whitish leaves. 


H RDS, n. pl. The refuse or coarse part of flax; tow. 
HARD‘SHIP, n. 1. Toil; fatigue; severe labor or want. 2. 
; onprespons injustice; annoyance; grievance. 
HARD'WARE, n. A general name for all wares made of 
iron or other metal, as pots, kettles, saws, knives, &c. 
HARD'WARE-MAN, n. A maker or seller of hardwarcs. 
HARDY, a. [Fr. kardi; Norm. hardy.) 1. Bold; brave; 
stout; daring; resolute; intrepid. 2. Strong; firm; com 
pa 3. Confident; full of assurance ; i stub- 
orn to excess. 4. Inured to fatigue; rendered firm by 
exercise, as a veteran soldier. 
HARDY, n. An iron-smith’s tool. 


t HARE, v. t. [Norm. karer, karier.) 
tease and harass, or worry.— e. 
HARE-HEART'ED,a. Timorous; easily frightened 
HARE-HUNT.ER,n. One who hunts or is used to hunting 
hares. 
HARE-HUNT-ING, n. The hunting of bares. 
HARE'S-fAR,n. A plant of the gcnus buplenrom — 
HARE'S-LET-TUCE, n. A plant of tho genus anne 
HARE'BELL, m. A plant o Que gans bya d 
LE J * o ^. 
HAREBRAINED, a. [hare and brain) Wild; giddy, vola 
tile; hecdless.— Bacon. 
as in (is. 1 Obsolac 


HAR 


AIREFOOT. n. A bird; a plant.— 4inevwort. 

HARE'HOUND, n. A hound for hunting hares. 

HARE'LIP, M. A perpendicular fissure or division of one or 
Ws lips, but more commonly tho upper onc, like that of 
a hare. 

HARE'LIPPED (ipt), a. Having a harclip. 

HARE'MINT, n. A plant.—Ainewort. 

HARETIPE, n. A snare for catching barca 

HARE'WORT,sm. A plant. 

HAR'EM, n. (Ar. Aarama.) The division allotted to females 
in the larger dwelling-houses of the Enst.—Brande. 

HA-REN ÓI-FORM, a Shaped like a herring. 

HARI-COT (har'e-ko), n. [Fr.] 1. A kind of ragout of meat 
and roots. 2 The kidncy-bean. 

HART-ER, n. A dog for hunting hares.—Smart. (This spell- 
ing is now disuscd.) Sce HARRIER. E 

t! HAR-IL-O-LA TION, #. (L. Aariolatio.] Prognostication ; 
soothsaying. 

HARISH. a. Like a hare. . 

HARK, e. £ (contracted from Acarken.) To listen; to lend 
the car.— 

HXRL, n. L The ekin of flax; the filaments of flax or 
hemp. 2 A filamentous snbstance.— Mortimer. 

HXRLE-QUIN (hürle-kin) w. (Fr. harlequin.) A buffoon, 
dresscd in party-colored clothes, who plays tricks, like a 
merry-andrew, to divert the populace. 

UA R'LE-QUIN (hárle-kin) v. i To play the droll; to make 
eport by playing ludicrous tricks. 

HXR-LE-QUIN-ADE' n. Exhibitions of harlequins. 

HARLO€K,w. A plant.—Drayton. 

HARLOT, n. (W. herlawd, herlodes.) 1. A woman who 
prostitutes her body for hire; a prostitute; a common 
woman.—2. In Scripture, one who forsakes the true God 
and worships idols. 3. A servant; a rogue; a cheat.— 
Chaucer; [ots. 

HAR‘LOT, a Wanton; lewd; low; base.—Shak. 

HXR'LOT, v. í To practice lewdness.— Mitton. 

HARTLOT-RY, n. e trade or practice of prostitution ; 
habitual or customary lewdness ; prostitution.— Dryden. 

HIRM, n. (Sax. hearm or harm.) 1. Injury; hurt; damage; 
detriment; misfortune ; mishap. 2. Moral wrong; evil; 
mischief; wickedness. 

HARM, v.t. To hurt; to injure; to damage; to impair 
soundness of body. 

HAR-MATTAN, n. A hot, dry wind from the interior of Af- 
rica. It corresponds to the samiel or simoom of Arabia, &c. 

HARMED, pp. Injured; hurt; damaged. 

HAR'MEL, n. The wild African rue. 

HÉRM'FUL, a Hurtful; injurious; noxious; detrimental ; 
mischievous. 

HARMFUL-LY, adv. Hurtfully ; injuriously. 

HARM ‘FUL-NESS, n. Hurtfulness; noxiousness. 

HXRMTNG, ppr. Hurting; injuring. 

HARM'LESS, a. 1. Not hurtful or injurious; as, a harmless 
proceeding. 2. Not receiving damage or injury; as, to 
save one harmless. 3. Not guilty of crime or wrong; as, a 
harmless person.—Syn. Innocent; innoxious; innocuous; 
inoffensive; unoffending ; unhurt; uninjured; unharmed ; 
gestu 

HARM'LESS-LY, adv. 1. Innocently; without fault or crime. 
2. Without hurt or damage. 
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HARM'LESS-NESS, n. 1. The quality of being innoxious; . 


freedom from a tendency to injure. 2 Innocence. 
HAR-MONTE, Ya. 1. Relating to harmony or music. 
HXR-MON1I€-AL, $ 2. Concordant; musical; consonant. 


3. An epithet applied to the accessary sounds which ac- , 
company the predominant and apparently simple tone of . 


any chord or string.—Harmonic triad, in music, the com- 
mon cbord, or chord of a note with its third and fifth. 

HXR-.MON'T-CA, n. A musical instrument, in which the 
tones are produced by friction against tbe edges of a se- 
rics of hcmispherical glasses. 

HAR-MON‘€-AL-LY, adv. Musically. 

HAR-MONTES, n. 1. Harmonious sounds; consonances. 
2. The doctrine or science of musical sounds. 3. Deriva- 
tive sounds, generated with predominant sounds, and pro- 
duced by subordinate vibrations of a chord or string, when 
its whole length vibrates.—4. Grave harmonics, are low 
sounds which accompany every perfect consonance of 
two sounds. 

UXR-MO'NI-OUS, a. 1. Adapted to each other; having the 
parts proportioned to each other; symmetrical. 2. Con- 
cordant; consonant; symphonious; musical; melodious. 
3. ae ser t living in peace and friendship. 

HAR-MONI-OUS.-LY, ado. 1. With just adaptation and pro- 
portion of parts to each other. 2. With accordance of 
sounds; musically; in concord. 3. In agreement; in 

ace and eir 

HAR-NONI-OUS-NESS, ». 1. Proportion and adaptation 
of parts; musicalness. 2. Agrecment; concord. 

HXR-MONT-PHON, n. (Gr. dpyoma and $oyn.] A musical 
instrument whose sound is produced by the vibration of 
thin metallic plates. The air is blown by the mouth 


HAR 


through an elastic tube. It is played with keys like a 
iano-forte. 

HAR'MO-NIST, n. 1. A musician; a composer of music. 
3. One who brings together corresponding passages, as 
of the four Gospels, to show their agreement. 

HAR'MO-NIZE, v. i 1. To be in concord; to agree in 
sounds. 2. To a ; to be in peace and friendship, as 
individuals or families. 3. To agree in sense or purport. 

HAR’MO-NIZE, v.t. 1. To adjust in fit proportions; to 
cause to agree. 92. To make musical; to combine accord- 
ing to the laws of counterpoint. 

HAR’MO-NIZED, pp. or a. Made to be accordant. 

HXR'MO-NIZ-ER, n. 1. One who brings together or recon- 
ciles.—2. In music, a practical harmonist. 

HAR'MO-NIZ-ING, ppr. Causing to agree. 

HAR’NO-NIZ-ING, a. Being in accordance; bringing to an 


cement. 

HAR-MO-NOME-TER, n. 
strument or monochord 
tions of sounds. 

HXR'MO-NY, v. (L. harmonia.) 1. The just adaptation of 
parts to each other, in any system or composition of 
things, intended to form a connected whole. 2. Just pro- 
portion of sound; consonance; musical concord. 3. Con: 
cord; agreement; accordance in facts. 4. Concord or 
agreement; good correspondence; peace and friendship. 
5. The agreement or consistency of different historics of 
the same events; as, the harmony of the Gospels. 6. A lit 
erary work which brings together parallel passages re- 
specting the same events, and shows their agreement.— 
Natural harmony, in music, consists of the common chord 
— Artificial harmony, is a mixture of concords and discords. 
—Figured harmony, is when one or more of the parts 
move, during the continuance of a chord, through certain 
notes which do not form any of the constituent parts ot 
that chord. Busby.—Harmony i pn spheres, see Music. 

HXR'MOST, n. (Gr. apyocrnp.) ancient Greece, a Spar- 
ten governor, regulator, or prefect.—Mitford. 

HAR'MO-TOME, n. [Gr.apuos.] In mineralogy, croes-stone, 
or staurolite, called, also, pyramidical zeolite. 

HARNESS, n. (W. harnaes; Fr. harnois.) 1. Armor; the 
whole accoutrements or equipments of & knight or horse 
man. 2. The furniture of a draught horse, whether for a 
wagon, coach, gig, chaise, &c.; called, in some of the Amer- 
i or tackling. 


tcan States, 

HARNESS, v.t. 1. To dress in armor; to equip with armor 
for war, as a horseman. 2. To put on the furniture of a 
riw for draught. 3. To defend; to equip or furnish for 

se 


HARNESSED (bür'nest), Pp. or a. Equipped with armor; 
furnished with the dress for draught; defended. 

HAR'NESS-ER, n. One who puts on the harness of a horse. 
—Sherwood. 

HARWNESS.-ING, ppr. Putting on armor or furniture for 
draught. 

HARNG, n. pl. Brains.—Grose. 

HARP, n. (Sax. hearpa ; G. harfe; D. harp.) 1. An instru- 
ment of music of the stringed kind, of a triangular figure, 
held upright, and commonly touched with the fingers. 2. 
A constellation, Zyra, or the Lyre. 

HARP, v. íi. 1. To play on the harp. 2. To dwell on tedi. 
ously or renee: in speaking or writing. 3 To touch 
as a passion; to affect.—Shak. 

HARPER, n. A player on the harp. 

HARPY‘NG, ppr. 1. Playing on a harp; dwelling on contin 
wy NE Pertaining to the harp; as, harping sympho 

es.— Milton. 


Gr. apuovia and gerpoy.] An in 
(o measuring the ord nie Tela: 


 HXRP'NG, n. A continual dwelling on. —ZJrving. 


HARP'NG, 2.; pl. HAnPINGS. In ships, sa! tie d are the 
fore-parts of the wales, which encompass the bow of the 
sbip and are fastened to the stem. 


H&RPING-I-RON (Turn), n. A harpoon, which see. 


. HARPIST, n. A harper.—Brown. 


HAXR-POON' n. (Fr. karpon.) A harpingiron; a spear or ® 
javelin, used la for xig there 

HAR-POON’, v. t. To strike, catch, or with a harpoon. 

HXR-POON ED (har-poond), pp. Struck, caught, or killed 
with a ha n. 

HXR-POON'ER, 1* One who uses a harpoon; the man in 

HÁR-PO-NEER' $ a whale-boat who throws the barpoon. 

HAR-POON'ING, ppr. Striking with a harpoon. 

HXRP'SI-CHORD, n. An instrument of music with strings 
of wire, played by the fingers, by means of keys. 

HARPY, w. [Fr. karpie.) 1. In antiquity, the harpies were 
fabulous winged monsters, ravenous and filthy, having the 
face of a woman and the body of a vulture, with their feet 
and fingers armed with sharp claws. 2 The largest of 
the eagle tribe, inhabiting Mexico and Brazil. 3. Any ra- 

acious or ravenous animal; an extortioner ; a plunderer 

HkRQUE-BUSE. See ARQUEBUSE. 

HAR-RA-TEEN’, n. A kind of stuff or cloth.—Skhenstene. 

HARRI-€O, n. A dish of vegetables, as beans. sce Hab 
ICOT. 


+ See Synopsis. À, E, I, &c., ng —TI, E, I, &c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;— MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE BQQÉ, 
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HARRI-DAN, n. (Fr. karidelle.] A decayed strumpet. 

HARRIED Carr pp. Stripped; harasscd. 

HARRI-ER, n. A kind of hound for hunting hares. [The 
original spclling karier ia now disused.]—Smart. 

HAR'ROW, n. [Sw. karf.) An instrument of agriculture, 
formed of pieces of timbcr sometimes crossing each othcr, 
and sct with iron or wooden tecth. 

HARROW, v. t. (Sw. harfoa.]Ë 1. To draw a harrow over, 
for the purpose of breaking clods and levcling the surface, 
er for covering seed sown. 2. To break or tcar with a 
herrow.—3. Figuratively, to tear; to lacerate ; to torment. 
4. To pillage ; to strip; to lay waste by violence; [obs.] 
5. To disturb; to agitate.—SAak. ; [obs.] 

HARROW. (Old Fr. harau.] An exclamation of sudden 
distress ; hclp! halloo! ser. 

HAR'ROW ED, pp. or a. Broken or smoothed by a har- 


row. 

HARROW-ER, n. 1. One who harrows. 2 A hawk. 

HAR'ROW-ING, ppr. 1. Breaking or leveling with a har- 
row. 2 a. Tormenting; lacerating. 

HAR'ROW-ING, n. The act or process of using a harrow. 

HARRY, v. t. (Sax. hergian.] 1. To strip; to pillage. [Ses 
Harrow.) 2 To harass; to agitate ; to tease. 

! HARRY, v. & To make a predatory incursion. 

HARSH, a Io harsch.] 1. Rough to the touch; rugged; 
grating. Sour; rough to the taste. 3. Rough to the 
ear; grating; discordant; jarring. 4. Austere; crabbed; 
morose; peevish. 5. Rough; rude; abusive. 6. Rigor- 
ous; Severe. 

HARSH'LY,ade. 1. Roughly; ina harsh manner. 2 Sour- 
ly; austerely. 3. Severely; morosely; crabbedly. 4. 
Roughly; rudely; with violence. 5. Roughly; with a 


gr ng pounds unpleasantly. 

HARSHNESS, n. 1. Roughness to the touch. 2. Sour- 
ness; austereness. 3. Roughness to the ear. 4. Rough- 
ness of temper; moroseness ; crabbedness ; peevishness. 
5. Ronnes in manner or words; severity. 

HÁRS'LET, 2 n. (Ice. kaslia. Qu.] The heart, liver, lights, 

HAS'LET, &c., of a hog. 

HART, n. (Sax. Mort.) A stag or male deer, an animal of 
the cervine genus. 

HARTBEEST, n. A species of the antelope, the caama, the 
most common of the large antelopes in South Africa. 

HART'ROY-AL, 2. A plant. 

HARTS'HORN, x. The horn of the hart or male deer.— 
Hartshorn shavings, originally taken from the horns of 
barts, are now obtained chiefly by planing down the bones 
of calves, and afford a nutritious jelly.—Salt of hartshorn, 
or volatile salts, an impure solid carbonate of ammonia, 
obtained by distilling ora or other bone.—Spirit of 
hartshorn, an impure solution of carbonate of ammonia, 
used in medicine.—Hartshorn plantain, an annual species 
of plantain, called also buckshorn. 

ALIRTS TONGUE (tung), n. A common British fern; also, 
a Weat Indian fern. 

Ba ows ^. The name of certain umbelliferous 

nts. 

HARUM-SCIRUM, a. Wild; precipitate; rash; giddy.— 
Smart. [Colloquíal.) 

WA-RUS’-PICE, n. (L. À In Roman history, a per- 
son who pretended to foretell future events by inspecting 
the entrails of beasts. 

HA-RUS'*PI-CY, x. Divination by the inspection of vic- 


tima. 

HARVEST, n. |Sax. herfest, harfest.] 1. The season of 
reaping and gathering in corn or other crops. 2. The ripe 
corn or grain collected and secured in barns or stacks. 3. 
The product of labor; fruit or fruits. 4. Fruit or fruits; 
effecta; consequences.—3. In Scripture, harvest signifies, 
figuratively, the proper season for business. 

HAR'VEST, v.t. To resp or gather ripe corn and other 
fruits for the use of man and beast. 

HAR'VEST-FL?, ». A name applied to several large in- 
sects of the cicada group, popularly called 

HAR'VEST-HOME, 2. 1. e time of harvest. 2. The 
song by reapers at the feast made at the gathering of 
corn, or the feast itself 3. The opportunity of gathering 
treasure. 

HAR'VEST-LORD, n. The head reaper at the harvest. 

HARVEST-MAN, n. A laborer in harvest. 

HAR'VEST-MOON, n. The moon near the full, about the 
time of the autumnal nox, when it rises nearly at the 
same hour for several days. 

HAR'VEST-MOUSE, n. Avery amall European species of 
field-mouse, which builds its nest on the stems of wheat or 
other plants. 

HAR'VEST-QUEEN, n. An image representing Ceres, for- 
merly carried about on the last day of harvest. 

HAR'VEST-ED, Pp. or a. Reaped and collected, as ripe 
corn and other fruits. 

HAR'VEST-ER, n. A reaper; a laborer in gathering grain. 

HAR'VEST-ING, ppr. Reaping and collecting, as ripe corn 
and other fruits. n. Act of collecting the harvest. 
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HAS. The third pcrson singular of the verb hare. 
HABE, v.t. To urge; ane, harass.— Booth. (Still usod 
ee ry ne H. Wo J.) Se Haze — 
, 9. t. (Fr. er. o chop into sm 
E ia cL «sue of wes md erecta 
sli, ^. Minced meat, or a dish of meat and vc 
chopped into small pieces and mixcd. miras 
IIASH ED (hasht), pp. or a. Cut up into small picces, as 
meat. 
t HASK, n. A case made of rushes or flaga —Spenser. 
HASP, AL (Sa See AMENS. ed š 
ASP, n. X. haps.] 1. A clasp that passes over a staplo 
to be fastened by a padlock. 2 A spindle to wind thread 
or silk on; [local] 
HASP, v. t. To shut or fasten with a hasp.—Garth. 
HAS'SO€K, n. [W Aesor.] A thick mat or bass on which 
persons kneel in church. 
HAST. The second person singular of have. 
HASTATE, 2a. [L. hastatus. In botany, spear-shaped , 
HAS'TA-TED, ) resembling the head of a halberd. 
HASTE, n. [G., Sw., Dan. kast.) 1. Celcrity of motion; ap 
plied only to voluntary beings. 2. Sudden cxcitement of 
passion. 3. The state of being urged or pressed by busi- 
ness—Syn. Speed; quickness ; nimbleness ; swiftness , 
expedition ; dispatch; hurry; precipitance ; vehcmence ; 


precipitation. 
HASTE (hást), i t e kasten ; D. haasten.) To press; 
HASTEN (h&'sn), to drive or urge forward; to push on; 


to precipitate ; to accelerate movement; to expedite ; to 


gunkan, to qunm 

HASTE, v.i To move with celcrity; to be rapid in 

HASTEN, § motion; to be speedy or quick. 

HAST'ED, } pr. Moved rapidly; accelerated; urged 

HAST'ENED, $ with specd. 

HAST'EN-ER, n. One who hastens or urges forward. 

HASTING, } ppr. Urging forward; pushing on; pro- 

HAST'EN-ING, $ cceding rapidly. 

HASTT.LY, ade. 1. In haste; with speed or quickness ; 
specdily ; nimbly. 2. Rashly; precipitately; without duo 
reflection. 3. Passionately ; under sudden excitement of 
passion. 

HASTI-NESS, n. 1. Haste; speed; quickness or celcrity ip 
motion or action, as of animals. 2. Rashness; Lcedless 
eagerness ; precipitation; precipitancy. 3. Irritability ; 
susceptibility of anger, warmth, or temper. 

HAST'ING-PEAR,-. An early pear.— Encyc. 

HASTINGS, n. E Pcas that come early.— Mortimer. 

HASTYVE, a. [Fr. Mátif.] Forward; early, as fruit. —Encye. 
[Not much used.] 

HASTY, a. 1. Quick; speedy; swift; expeditious. 2 Ea- 
ger; precipitate ; rash. 3. Irritable; easily excited to 
Merc passionate ; irascible. 4. Early ripe; forward, as 

t. 

HAST'Y-PUD'DING, n. A pudding made of the meal of 
maize moistened with water and boiled, or of milk and 
flour boiled. 

HAT, ^. (Sax. ket.) 1. A covering for the head. 2. The 
dignity of a cardinal. 

HAT BAND, n. A band round the crown of a hat. 

HAT-BOX, 22. A box fora hat. Buta case for a lady's 

HAT-CASE, § hatis called a band-boz. 

HAT~-BRUSH, n. A soft brush for hata. 

HAT'A-BLE, a. That may be hated; odious. 

HATCH, v. t. (G. hecken.] 1. To produce young from eggs 
by incubation, or by artificial heat. 2. To contrive or 

ot; to form by meditation, and bring into being; to orig- 
nate and produce in silence. 

HATCH, v. t. [Fr. kacher.] 1. To cross with lines in draw- 
ing and engraving in a peculiar manner, called hatching, 
which see. 2. To steep.— Beaum. and Fi.; [obs.] 

HATCH, v. £ To produce young; to bring thc young to 


maturity. 

HATCH, n. 1. A brood; as many chickens as arc produccd 
at once. 2. The act of exclusion from the cgg. 3. Dis- 
closure ; discovery.—Shak. 

HATCH, n. (Sax. keca} 1. The opening in a ship's deck, 
or the passage from one deck to anothcr. 2. A half-door, 
or door with an opening over it.—Johnsox. 3. Flood-gatcs. 
Ainmeorth.—4. In Cornwall, England, openings into mines, 
or in search of them.—5. Hatches, pl., the covcrings placed 
over the hatchways. Totten.—To be under the hatches, tO 
be confined below; to be in distress, dcpression, or slav 


ery.— e. 

i HATCHEL, n. [G. hechel ; D. kekel; hencc often pronounc 
ed, in America, hetch’el.) An instrument formed with long 
iron teeth act in a board, for cleaning flax or hemp. , á 

HATCHEL, v.t. 1. To draw flax or bemp througn bro. 
teeth of a hatchel, for separating the coarse p ° To 
ken pieces of the stalk from tbe fine fibrous p ria inel 
tease or vex, by sarcasms or reproachcs; [e 0u 


HATCITEL ED, pp. or a. Cleanscd by a merle combed 
HATCHEL-ER, 2. One who uses a atchc 
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HM BEEN. ppr. Drawing through the tecth of a 

chel. 

RACER, *. One who hatches. or contrives a plot.— 
art. 

HATCH ET, w. [G. hacke.) A small ax with a short handle, 
to bo uscd with one hand.— To take up the hatchet, a phrase 
borrowed from the natives of America, is to make war.— 
To bury the hatchet, is to make pence. ` 

HATCH'ET-FACE, m. A eharp, prominent face like the 
edee of a hatchcet— Dryden. 

se ola SHAPED (ehápt) e Having the shape of a 

atehet. 

GATCHE-TINE, m. A very soft yellowish white or green- 
ish mineral of South Wales. 

HATCHING, ppr. Producing young from eggs. 

HATCHING, n. The production of young from eggs. 

HATCIH'ING, n. A mode of execution in engraving, draw. 
ing, and miniature painting, in which the effect is produced 
by courecs of lines crossing each other at an angle more 
or less acute.—Jocelyn. 

HATCH'NENT, n. [corrupted from achievement.) An armo- 
ria] eecutcheon of a dead person, placed in front of the 
house, on a hearse at funerals, or in a church. 

HATCH^VaY, n. In ships, a square or oblong opening in 
tho deck, affording a passage from one deck to another, or 
into the hold or lowcr apartments. 

HITE, v. t. (Sax. katian.) 1. To dislike greatly; to have a 
great aversion to.—2. In Scripture, it signifies to love less. 
—Svsx. To abhor; detest; abominate; loathe. 

HATE, m. Great dislike or aversion; hatred. 

HATED, pp. or e. Greatly disliked. 

HATEFUL a. 1. Exciting at dislixe, aversion, or dis- 
gust. 2. That fcels hatred. — Syn. Odious; detestable; 
abominable ; execrable; loathsome; abhorrent; repug- 
nant; malignant; malevolent. 

HATEFUL-LY, adv. 1. Odiously; with great dislike. 2 
Malignantly ; maliciously. 

HATE'FUL-NESS, s. Odiousness; the quality of being 
hateful, or of exciting aversion or disgust. 

HiT ER, n. One who hates.— Brown. 

HATING, Disliking extremely ; entertaining a great 
aversion for. 

HATLESS, a. Having no hat. 

HATRED, * Great dislike or aversion. —Srw. Ill.will; 
enmity ; hate; animosity; malevolence ; rancor; malig- 
nity; odium; detestation; loathing; abhorrence ; repug- 
nance; antipathy. 

HAT'TED, a. Covered with a hat; wearing a hat. 

t HAT'TER, v. .. To harass. —Dryden. 

HATTER, n. [from hat.) A maker of hats. 

HAT'TI-SHER'TFF, n. An irrevocable order, which comes 
immediately from the d seignior.—Encyc. Amer. 

HAT'TLE, a. Wild; skittish.—Grose [Local] 

t HAT'TO€K, n. (Erse, attock] A shock of corn. 

t HAUBERK, n. A coat of mail without sleeves. See Ha- 
BERGEON. 

HAUD PAS'SI-BUS JE'QUIS. [L.] Not with equal pace 
or rapidity. 

HAUGH (haw), n. A little, low meadow. 

tHAUGHT (hawt), a. (qu. Fr. kaut.) High; elevated ; 
hence, proud ; insolent.—SAak. 

HAUGHTT-LY (haw'te-ly) adv. Proudly; arrogantly; with 
contempt or disdain.— Dryden. 

HAUGHTI-NESS (haw'te-nes), n. The quality of being 
haughty; pride, mingled with some degree of contempt 
for others.— SvN. Arrogance; disdain; contemptuous- 
ness; vi ap Neat sagt loftiness. 

HAUGHTY (hawty), a. [from haught; Fr. kaut.) 1. Proud 

and disdainful; having a bish opinion of one's self, with 

some contempt for others; Totty and arrogant; supercil- 
lous. 2 Proceeding from excessive pride, or pride min- 
led with contempt; manifesting pride and disdain. 3. 
roud and imperious. 4. Lofty; bold; of high hazard— 


HAUL, v. t. 
haul is pre 


c pel to go.— To haul the wind, in sea- 
manskip, is to turn the head of the ship nearer to the point 
from which the wind blows. 

HAUL, w. 1. A pulling with force; a violent pull 9. A 
draught of a net. 

HAULED (hawid), pp. Pulled with force; dragged; com- 
pelled to move. 

HAULER, n. He who pulls or hauls. 

HAULING, Drawing by force or violence; dragging. 

HAULM, à (bawm), n. (Sax. healm.) The stem or stalk 


HAUM, § of grain, of all kinds, or of peas, be ho HAW'FINCH, n. 
&c. 2. Straw; the dry stalks of corn, £c. in general. 5 be 
HLUNCH, n. [Fr. ha 


body which lies between the last ribs and the thigh. 2. 
The rear; the hind part.—SAak.; [obs.] 
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HXUNCHED (hánsht), pp. or a. Having haunches 

“HAUNT, v. t. (Fr. kanter.) 1. To frequent; to resort to 
much or often, or to be much about; to visit customarily, 
2. To come to frequently ; to intrude on; to trouble with 
frequent visits; to follow importunately, 3. It is particu- 
larly applied to spectres or apparitions, which are repre- 
sented by fcar and credulity as frequenting or inhabiting 
old, decayed, and deserted houses. 

* HAUTS v.& To be much about; to visit or be present 
often. 

* HAUNT, 2. 1. A place to which one frequently resorts. 
2. The habit or custom of resorting to a place: [obs.] 3. 
Custom ; practice.— Chaucer ; loa 

* HAUNTED, pp. or a. 1. Frequently visited or resorted 
to, especially by apparitions. 2. Troubled by frequent 

sits. 

* HAUNTER, n. One who frequents a particular place, or 
is often about it. 

* HXUNTING, ppr. Frequenting; visiting often; troubling 
with frequent visits. 

HAUS'MANN.ITE, x. (from M. Hausmann.) An ore of 
ese, having a brownish-black color. 

t HAUST, w. (Sax. kwasta.) A dry cough.—Ray. 

HAUSTEL-LATE, a. Provided with a haustellum or suck» 
er, as certain insects. 

HAUTBOY (héboy), n. (Fr. haut and bois] 1. A wind 
instrument, somewhat resembling a flute. 2. A sort of 
strawberry. 

HAU-TEUR’ (ho-türe' or ho-taur), n. (Fr. Pride; haught 
iness; haughty manner or spirit. 

HAUT GOUT" (ho-goo), n. [Fr.] 1. High relish or taste. 
2. High seasoning. 

HAU'YNE (howin), n. A blue mineral, found in volcanic 
rocks, and named from the French mineralogist Haüy. 
HAVE (hav), v. t. ; pret. and PP. had ; indic. present, I hae 
thou hast, he has; we, ye, they have. (Sax. habban ; Goth. 
kaban ; Ger. kaben.) 1. To possess; to hold in possession 
or over. 2. 'To possess, as something that is connected 
with or belongs to one. 3. To marry; to take for a wife 
or husband. 4. To hold; to regard; as, to have in honor 
5. To maintain; to hold in opinion. 6. To be urged by 
necessity or obligation ; to be under nocessity, or impelled 
by duty. 7. To seize and hold; to catch. 8. To contain; 
as, the work has many beauties and many faults, 9. To 
gain; to procure; to receive; to obtain; to purchase. 

0. To bring forth ; to produce, as a child. 

Had rather denotes wish or preference.— To have after, to 
ursue. Shak.— To have away, to remove; to take away. 

usser.—To have at, to encounter; to assail ; to enter into 

competition with; to make trial with. Shak.—Hare with 
you, is, bave me with you; let us go together. Shak.— 
To have in, to contain.— To have on, to wear; to carry, as 
raiment or weapons.— To have out, to cause to depart.— 
To have a care, to take care; to be on the guard, or to 
guard.— To have pleasure, to enjoy.— To have pain, to suf. 
fer.— To have sorrow, to be grieved or afflicted.— He would 
have, he desires to have, or he requires.—He should have, 
be ought to have. 

t HAVE'LESS (havles) a. Having little or nothing. 

HAVEN (hà'vn), n. (Sax. hefan ; D haven.) 1. A harbor, 

t; a bay, recess, or inlet of the sea; a station for 
ships. 2. A shelter; an asylum ; a place of safety. 

t HAV EN-ER, n. The overseer of a port; a harbor-master. 

HAV'ER, n. One who has or possesses; a possessor; a 
holder.—Shak. [Little used.) 

HAVER, n. (Ger. hafer ; D. karer.) Oats. [A word of local 
use in the north Of England.) 

HAV‘ER-SA€K, n. (Fr. havre-sac.) A soldier's knapsack. 

HAV'ING, ppr. Possessing; holding in power or possession; 
containing; gaining; receiving; taking. 

HAVING, n. 1. Possession; goods; estate.—Shak. 2 The 
act or state of possessing.— Sidney. 

fHAV'IOR, x. Conduct; manners.—Spenser. : 

HAV'OO, n. (W. havog.] Waste; devastation; wide and 
general destruction. 

HAV'OO, v. t. To waste; to destroy; to lay waste. 

HA V'OO, ezclam. (Sax. hafoc, a hawk.) Originally, a term 
of incitement in hunting, but afterward a war-cry, and the 
signal for indiscriminate slaughter.—Shak.— Toone. 

HAW, n. (Sax. hag, hag.) 1. The berry and seed of the 
hawthorn. 2 (Sax. haga] A small piece of ground ad 
joining a house; a small field.—3. In farriery, an excros 
cence resembling a gristle, growing under the nether eye 
lid and eye of a horse. 4. A dale; (obs) 5. A hesitatior 
or intermission of specch. 

HAW, v. £ (corrupted from hawk, or hack.) To stop ir 
Speaking with a baw, or to speak witb mterruption and 
hesitation. 

A bird; a European species of grose 


ak. 
1. The hip; that part of the ' HAW-HAW', ^. [duplication of haw, a hedge.) A fence or 


bank that interrupts an alley or walk, sunk between slopes 
and not perceived till approached.— Todd. See HaHa. 


* See synopsis. i, È, 1, &c.,long.—X, E, Y, &c., short —F IR, FALL, WHAT j—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD;—MOVE, BOOK. 


HAZ 
HAWANG, ppr or n. 9 neaking with a haw, or with hesi- 


taton. 

HAWK. n. (Sax. kafo..] A namc common to many species 
& binls of prey, ich to the falcons and eagles. 

RAWK, v. € 1. To catch or attempt to catch birds by 
means of hawks traiued for the purpose, and let loose on 
the prey ; to practice falconry. 2 To fly at; to attack on 
the wing.—Dryden. 

HAWK, v. i (W. hoci; Scot kawgh.) To make an effort 
to force up phlegm with »oisc.— To hawk up, transitively ; 
as, to hawk up phicgm. 

HAWK, n. An effort to fo ce up phlegm from the throat, 
accompanied with noise. 

HAWK, v.t. (qu. Ger. kocken.) To cry; to offer for sale by 
outcry in the street, or to acll by outcry. 

HAWR'-E? ED (ide), a. Having a keen eye; discerning. 

HAWR'-HEAD'ED,a. Having a head like that of a hawk. 
—Dr. Warren. 

HAWR'-NOSED, a. Having an aquiline nose. 

HAWRK'-MOTH, n. A very large moth or butterfly, which 
moves from flower to flower with great rapidity and a 
loud, humming sound. 

HAWKE, n. Among plasterers, a small board, with a han- 
HAWKED (haukty pp. 1. Offered for sale b in the 
VE aukt) pp. 1. Offered for sale by outcry 

street 2. a. Crooked ; curving, like a hawk's bill. 

HAWK'ER, ». L One who offers goods for sale by outc 
in the street; a peddler.—Swift. 9. (Sax hafcere] A fal. 
coner. 

HAWK'TING, ppr. L Catching wild birds by bawks. 2. 
Making an effort to discharge phlegm. 3. Offering for 
sule in the street by outcry. 

HAWKING, n. 1. The exercise of taking wild fowls by 
means of hawks. 2. Making an effort to discharge phlegm. 
3. Offering for sale in the street by meN 

HAWK WEED, n. A name of many species of herts, prin- 
cipally belonging to the genus Aieracium. 

HA val (hawz) n. (See HarsEeR] The situation of the 
cables before a vessel's stem, when moored with two an- 
chors from the bows; as, a clear or foul Aawse. The word 
js also sometimes used to denote a little distance ahead of 
the vesscl ; as, to anchor in our havwse. 

HAWSE-HOLE, n. A cylindric hole in the bow of a ship, 
through which a cable passes. 

HAWSE’-PIECE, n. One of the foremost timbers of a ship, 
through which the hawse-hole is cut. 

HAWS'ER, n. [See HALsER] A small cable; or a large 
rope, in size between a cable and a tow-line. 

HAWS'ES. See HAWSE-HOLE. 

HAW'THORN, n. (Sax. heg-thorn.]) A shrub or tree which 
bears the haw; the white-thorn, much used for hedges. 

HAW THORN-FLY, n. An insect so called.— Walton. 

HAY, n. (Sax. keg, kig.) Grass cut and dried for fodder ; 
grass prepared for preservation. —To dance the hay, to 
dance in a ring.—Donne. 

mi v. t. (Ger. keuen.) To dry or cure grass for preser- 
vation. 

HAY, n. (Sax. keg.) 1. A hedge.—Chaucer; [obs.) 2. A 
net which incloses the haunt of an animal. —Harmer. 

HAY. v. t. To lay snares for rabbits.—Huloet. 

HAY'-BOTE, n. (Hedge-bote.] In English law, an allowance 
of wood to a tenant for repairing hedges or fences. 

HAY'-KNIFE (-nife), n. A sharp instrument used in cutting 
hay out of a stack or mow. 

HAY-MAR-ER, n. One who cuts and dries grass for fodder. 

HAY'-MAR-ING, n. The business of cutting gruss and cur- 
ing it for fodder. 

R, Y'-MAR-KET, n. A place for the sale of hay. 

H4 ''€OC€K, n. A conical pile or heap of hay, in the field. 

23) (NG, n. Hay-making; the getting in of hay.—Beaum. 
axa Fl. 


Mii LOFT, n. A loft or scaffold for hay, particularly in a 


uarn. 

Hay MOW, n. A mow or mass of hay laid up in a barn 
for preservation. 

B? RICK, n. A rick of hay; usually, a long pile for pres- 
ervation in the open air. 

HAY'STACK, n. A stack or large conical pile of bay in the 
open air, laid up for preservation. 

HAY'STALK (-stawk), n. A stalk of hay. 

HAY'THORN, ^. Hawthorn.— Scott. 

HAYWARD, n. (Fr. haie, hedge.) A person formerly ap- 

ointed to guard the hedges; and, hence, to keep cattle 
m doing thcm injury. — In New England, the 

is a town officer, whose duty is to impound cattle, and 
each swine, when found at large in violation of law. 

HAYDEN-ITE, n. A mineral discovered by Dr. Huyden, 
resembling chabasite, and perhaps identical with it. 

HAZ'ARD, n. (Fr. hasard.] 1. Chance; accident; casualty; 
a fortuitous event. 2. Danger; peril; risk; jeopardy; ! 
venture; exposure. 3. A game at dice—To run the kaz- | 
ard, to risk; to take the chance. 

HAZARD, v. t. (Fr. kasarder.] 1. To expose to chance; to 
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put in dangcr of loss or injury, as one's life. 2. ov 
ture to incur, or bring on, as the loss of life ve. To 

HAWAKU. "aaa uqa rey jeopardize; vil; endanger. 

, t. o ec cc; to ve H 

the risk or danger. ' CAPOTE eee 

HAZ'ARD-A-BLE, a. That is liable to hazard or chance. 

HAZ'ARD-ED, pp. Put at risk or in danger; venturcd. 

HAZ'ARD-ER, x. Onc who ventures or puts at stako. 

HAZ'ARD-ING, ppr. Exposing to danger or peril; ventar 

HAL ARDOUS Th l or dan 

í . , G. at exposes to peril or er of lose 

or evil. —SyvN. Perilous; dangcrous Pbold; daring: adven- 
turous; vcnturesomc ; precarious; unccrtain. 

BAZ DUSIY, adv. With danger of losa or cvil; with 
peril. 

HAZ'ARD-OUS-NESS, n. The state of being hazardous. 

t HAZ'ARD-RY, w. 1. Rashncess; temerity.— Spenser. 2. 
Gaming in gcneral — Chaucer. 

HAZE, n. Vapor which rendcrs the air thick, though not 
as damp as in foggy weather. 

HAZE, v.i “To be hazy, or thick with haze.—Ray. (Local.| 

t HAZE, v.t. [See Hasz.) To urge, drive, harass, especially 
with labor.—R. Jf. Dana, Jr. (Used among sailors.) 

HAZEL (hà'z)) n. (Sax. kesel) A shrub of the genus 
corylus, bearing a nut containing a kernel ofa mild, furina- 
ceous taste. 

HAZE L Që z), e. Pertaining to the hazel, or like it; of a 
light-brown color, like the hazcl-nut. 

HA'ZEL-EARTH (erth), n. A kind of red loam.—Encye. 

HA'ZEL-NUT, n. The nut or fruit of the hazel. 

HA'ZEL-LY, a. Of the color of the hazel-nut; of a light 
brown.— Mortimer. 

HA'ZI-NESS, n. The atate of being hazy. 

HA'ZY, a. Thick with vapor, but not as damp as in foggy 
weather.— Totten. 

HE, pronoun of the third person; nom. he; poss. his; ob) 
him. [Sax. masc. he; fem. keo; neut. hit) 1. A pronoun 
& substitute for the third person, masculine gender, repre 
senting the man or male person named before. 2. Mam, 
a male. 3. He is sometimes prefixed to the names of ant 
mals, to designate the male kind; as, a hegoat, a he-bear. 

HEAD (hed), n. (Sax. heafod, hefed, heafd.] 1. The upper 
most part of the human body, or the forcmost part of the 
body of prone and creeping animals. This part of the 
body contains the organs of hearing, seeing, tasting, and 
smelling, and alao the brain. 2. An animal; an individ 
ual 3. A chief; a chieftain; a principal person; a lead- 
er; a commander. 4. The first place; tbe place of honor, 
or of command; as, at the Azad of an army. 5. Counte 
nance; presence; as, to hide one's head. 6. Understand- 
ing ; faculties of the mind; sometimes in a ludicrous sense; 
as, to trouble one's head. 7. Face; front; fore-part; as, to 
turn head.— Dryden. 8. Resistance; successful opposition; 
as, to make head against one. 9. Spontaneous will or 
resolution; as in the phrase, of one's own head. 10. State 
of a deer's horns, by which his age is known.—Shak. 
11. The top of a thing, especially when larger than the 
rest of the thing. 12. The fore-part of a thing, as the head 
of a ship. 13. The blade or cutting part of an ax, distinct 
from the helve. 14. A rounded mass of foam, as on a pot 
of beer, &c. 15. The upper part of a bed or bedstead. 
16. The brain. 17. The dress of the head.—Swift. 18. The 
principal source of a stream. 19. Altitude of water in 
ponds, as applicable to the driving of mill-wheels. 20. Fonte 
of discourse ; chief point or subject; a summary; as, 
heads of an argument. 21. Crisis; pitch; height. 29. In- 
fluence; force; strength; pitch. 23. Body; confux.— 
Shak. ; [obs.] 24. Power; armed force.—Shak. 95. Lib- 
erty ; freedom from restraint; as, to give a horse his head. 
26. License; freedom from check, control, or restraint ; 
as, to give passions their head. 27. The hair of the head. 
28. The top of corn or other plant; the part on which the 
seed grows. 29. The end, or the boards that form the end, 
as of a barrel. 30. The part most rcmote from the mouth 
or opening into the sea, as of a bay. 31. The maturated 
part of an ulcer or boil 

Head and ears, a phrase aenoting the whole person, espe 
cially when referring to immersion.—Head and shoulders 
by orce; violently; as, to bring in, head and shoulders. 

ead or tail, or neither head nor tail, uncertainty; not re 

ducible to certainty.—Head, as an adj. or in composition 
chief; principal; as, a head workman. — By the head, la 
seamen's language, denotes the state of a ship laden too 
deeply at the fore-end. " 

HEA d), v. t. 1. To lead ; to direct; to act as Der 
as a company. 9. To behead; to decapitate.—Sak. A cing 

form a head to; to fit or furnish with a hend, as an os 

4. To lop; to cut off the head, as trece. —Mortmar b. ds 

go in front of; to get into the front in order to Aa «d ond 

to head cattle. Hence, Aguratirely, to Acad 2 P as, to Wad 

check bu ferus him. ` & To set on ha s "ii oppo 

a barrel. 7. To oppose ; to vcer 

sition to the course of a ship; as, the wind heads us. 
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HRAD (hed), e.i 1. To originate; to spring; to havo its 
source, as a river. 2 To bo directed; as, a ship Acads 
eastward. 3 To form a head; as, tho cabbagcs Acad 


eerly. 
HEAD-BAND (hed’dand), *. A fillct ; a band for tho head; 
also, the band at each cnd of a book. —7s., liL 
OEAD-BOR-OUGH (hed-bur-ro), n. In England, formerly, 
the chief of a frank-plede, tithing, or decennary. 
HEAD-DRESS (hed’-dres), m. 1. Tho dress of the head; 
the covering or ornaments of a woman's head. 2. The 
crest, or tuft of feathers on a fowl's head. 
HRAD-GAR-GLE (hedgür-gl), n. A disease of cattle. 
HEAD'-G£AR (hed-geer), x. Covering or ornament of the 
d. 


hea 
HRAD-MOÓN.-EY (hed’-mun-ny), x. A capitation tax. 
HRAD-LUGGED, a. Dragged by the head.—Shak. 
HEAD'-MAIN, n. The main ditch, by which water is drawn 
from a river, &c., for irrigation, to be distributed through 
rmaller channels.—Loudon. 
t HEAD-PAN (hed’-pan), n. The brain-pan. 
H£EAD'-PIECE (bed'pése), n. 1. Armor for the head; a 
belmet, &c. 2. Understanding; force of mind.—Shak. ; 
[little v] 
HEAD-ROPE (hed-rópe), x. That part ofa bolt-rope which 
is sewed to the upper edge cz head of the principal sails. 
HEAD'-SilL (hed’-e8l), s. The general name for all those 
sails of a vessel which are set forward of the fore-mast.— 
Totten. 

HRAD'-3£EA (hed’-see), x. Waves that meet the head of a 
ship. or roll nst her course. 

HEAD-SHAKE (hed'sháke), n. A significant shake of the 
head —SAak. 

BEAD-SPRING (hed'spring), n. Fountain; source; or- 


HEAD-STONE (hed’-sténe), n. 1. The principal stone in a 


foundation; the chief or corner stone. 2. stone at 
the head of a grave. 
HEAD'-TTRE (hed’-tire), x. Dress or attire for the head. 


HEAD'-WIND (hed’-wind), n. A wind that blows in a direc- 
tion Opposite to the ship's course. 

HEAD'-WORK, n. 1. Mental or intellectual labor. 2. An 
ornament on the key-stone of an arch.—Gwilt. 

HRAD'-WORK'MAN, m. The chief workmsz of a party; a 
foreman in a manufactory.—Swift. 

HEAD'ACHE (hed'áxe), n. Pain in the head. 

HEAD’ED (hed’ed), pp. Led; directed; furnished with a 
head; having a top. This is used in composition as an 
adjective ; as, clear-headed, thick-headed. &c. 

HEADER (hed'er), n. 1. One who heads nails or pins. 2 
One who leads a mob or . 3. A brick or stone laid 
with its shorter face or head in the surface of the wall. 

HEAD'FAST' (hed'füst), n. A rope at the head of a ship, to 
fasten it to a wharf or other fixed object. 

HEAD/FIRST’ (hed'furst), adv. With the head foremost. 

HEADT-LY (bed'ely) adv. Hastily; rashly; so as not to 


be governed, 
HEADT-NESS (hed'e-nes), n. 1. Rashness; precipitation. 
at which stands at the head ; 


2. Stubbornness; obstinacy. 

HEADING (heding) m. 1. 

title; as, the heading of a paper. 2 Materials for the 

HEADLAND Qedland 

e A. 1. A cape; a promontory. 2 
A ridge or strip of anplowed land at the ends of furrows 
or near a fence. 

HEADLESS (hed'les), e. 1. Having no head; beheaded. 
2. Destitute of a chief or leader. Destitute of under- 
standing or prudence ; rash; obtinute ier 

HEADLONG (hed'long) ade. 1. With the head foremost. 
2. Rashly; precipitately; without deliberation. 3. Hasti- 
bi without delay or respite. 

B d (hedlong) a. 1. Steep; precipitous. 2. Rash; 
precipitate. 

HEAD'MAN (hed'man), n. A chief ; a leader. 

HEAD'MOLD-SHOT, n. A disease in children, in which the 
suturcs of the skull, usually the coronal, have their edges 
shot corer one another, preasing on the brain, and often 
causing dca 

HEAD MOST (hed'móst), a. Most advanced; most forward; 
first in a line or order of progression. 

HEAD'PENCE (hed'pens), x. A poll-tax. 

HEAD-QUARTERGS, n. pl. 1. The quarters or place of res- 
idence of the commander-in-chief of an army. 2 The res- 
idence of any chief, or place from which orders are issued. 

HEAD‘SHIP (hed'ship) n. Authority; chief place. 

HEADS™MAN (hedz'man), n. One who cuts off heads; an 
executioner.—Dryden. [Unusual.] 

H£AD'STALL (hed'staw]), n. That part of a bridle which 
encompasses the head. 

HEAD’STRONG (hcd'strong), @ 1. Resolute to run his own 
way ; bent on pureuing his own will. 2. Dirccted by un- 

vcrnable will, or proceeding from obstinacy.—Syn. Vio- 
t; obstinate; ungovernable; untractable; stubborn; 
unruly; vcnturesome ; heady. 
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t HEAD'STRONG-NESS, s. Obetinacy.—Geyton. 

HEAD WAY (hed'wà), n. The motion of an advancing ship 
— To make hcadway, to advance. 

HEADY hedy), e. L Rash; hasty; precipitate ; violent. 
2. Apt to affcct the head; inflaming ; intoxicating; strong, 
3. Violent; impetuous; [little used.) . a 

HEAL, v. t. (Sax. helan, helen, gheian.) 1. To cure of a dis- 
ease or wound. 2. To cure; to remove or subduc. 3. 
To causc to cicatrize. 4. To restore to soundness. 5. To 
restore purity to; to remove feculence or foreign matter 
6. To remove, as differences or disscnsion ; to reconcile 
as parties at variance.—7. In Scripture, to forgive ; to cure 
moral discase, and restore soundnces. 8. To purify from 
corruptions, redress grievances, and restore to prosperity 
9. To cover, as a roof with tiles, slate, lead, &c. 

HEAL, v. i. To grow sound; to return to a sound state. 

HEAL’A-BLE, a. That may be healed.—Sterwood. 

ee n.pl. The harness for guiding the warp-threads 

n a loom. 

HEALED, pp. Restored to a sound state. 

HEAL’ER, s. He or that which cures, or restores to sound- 
ness. 

HEALING, ppr. 1. Cunas: restoring to a sound state. 9 
€. Tending to cure ; mild; mollifying. 

HEALING, n. 1. The act or process by which a cure is ef 
fected. 2. The act of covering; [obs.] 

HEALING.LY, ado. In a healing manner. 

HEALTH (helth), n. [from keal.) 1. That state of an ani. 
mal or living body in which the parts are sound, well or- 
ganized and disposed, and in which they all perform 
freely their natural functions. In this state the animal 
feels no pain. 2. Sound state of the mind; natural vigor 
of faculties. 3. Sound state of the mind, in a moral sense ; 
purity; goodness. 4. Salvation or divine favor, or grace 
which cheers God's people. 5. Wish of health and hap- 

iness; [used in drinking.) 

ALTH'FUL (helth’fyl), a. 1. Being in a sound state, asa 
living or ongpnized being ; free from disease. 2. Serving 
to promote health; wholesome ; salubrious. 3. Indicatin 
health or soundness. 4. Salutary ; promoting spiritu 
hesith 5. Wer dispose | favorable.—Shak. 

HEALTH FUL-LY, adv. In health; wholesomely. 

HEALTH FUL-NESS, n. 1. A state of being well. 2. Whole- 
Sore nete ; salubrity ; state or qualities that promote 

e 

HEALTHT.LY (helth'e-le), a. Without disease. 

HEALTHT.NESS, n. The state of health; soundness ; free- 


dom from disease. 
HEALTH'LESS, e. 1. Infirm; sickly. 2. Not conducive 
; [little used.) 


to PER 

HEALTH'LESS-NESS, n. State of being healthless. 

t HEALTH'SOME (helth’sum), e. Wholesome.— 

HEALTHY, e. 1. Being in a sound state; enjoying health, 
as, a healthy person. 2. Conducive to health; as, a Acalthy 
employment.—Syn. Vigorous; sound; hale; salubrious; 
healthful; wholesome ; salutary. 

HEAM, n. In beasts, the same as after-dirth in women. 

HEAP, n. (Sax. heap, heop.] 1. A pile or mass; a collection 
of things laid in a body so as to form an elevation. 2. A 
crowd; a throng; a cluster; [applied to living persons 
not in use.) 3. A mass of ruins. 

HEAP, v. t. (Sax. heapian.] 1. To throw or lay in a heap, 
to pile. 2 To amass; to accumulate; to lay up; to col 
lect in great quantity. 3. To add something elee, in large 
quantities. 4. To pile; to add till the mass takes a round 
ish form, or till it es above the measure. 

HEAPED (heept), pp. Piled; amassed; accumulated. 

HEAPER, n. One who heaps, piles, or amasses. 

HEAP'ING, ppr. Piling ; collecting into a masa. 

HEAP'Y, a. Lying in heaps.—Gay. 

HEAR, v. t.; pret. and pp. keard, but more correctly heared. 
(Sax. heoran, hyran.] 1. To perceive by the ear; to feel 
an impression of sound by the proper organs. 2. To give 
audience or allowance to speak. 3. To attend; to listen; 
to obey. 4. To attend favorably; to regard. 5. To grant 
an answer to prayer. 6. To attend to the facts, evidence, 
and arguments in a cause between parties; to try in a 
court of law or equity. 7. To acknowledge a title.- 
Prior; (Latin usage] 8. To be a hearer of; to sit under 
the preaching of; [familiar usage.) 9. To learn. 10. To 
approve and embrace—7o kear a bird sing, to receive 

rivate communication.—Shak. 

nË AR, v.£. 1. To enjoy the sense or faculty of perceiving 
sound. 2 To listen; to hearken; to attend. 3. To be 
told; to receive by report. 

HEARD (hérd), key d and pp. of hear. Perceived by the ear. 

HEARER, n. One who hears; one who attends to what is 
orally delivered by another; an auditor; onc of an audi 
ence. 

HEARING, . L Perceiving by the car, as sound. 2 
Listening to; attending to; obeying; observing what is 
commanded. 3. Attending to witnesses or advocates ina 
judicial trial; trying. 
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REARING, n 1. The faculty or sense by which sound is 
perceived. 2. Audience; attention to what is delivered ; 
opportunity to be heard. 3. Judicial trial, attention to 
the facts, testimouy, and arguments in a cause between 
perties, with a view to a just decision. 4. Tbe act of per- 
coiving sounds; sensation or perception of sound. 5. 
Reach of the ear; extent within which sound may bc 
heard; as, out of hearing. 

HEXRK'EN (hürk'n), o. t. (Sax. keorenian, hyrcnian.] 1. 
To listen; to lend the ear; to atten to what is uttered 
with eagcrness or curiosity. 2. To aftend; to regard: to 
give heed to what is uttered; to observe or obey. 3. To 
listen; to attend ; to grant or comply with. 

HEARK’EN (hürk'n) v.& To hear by listening. (Rare.] 

HEARK'ENED, pp. Heard by listening. 

UEARK’EN-ER (hürk/n-er), n. A listener ; one who heark- , 


ens. 
HEARK’EN-ING (hü&rk'ning) ppr. Listening; attending; 
observin 
t HEAR'SAL (her'sal), for rekearsal.—Spenser. 

HEAR’SAY, n. Report; rumor; fame; common talk. It. 
is sometimes u as an adjective; as, hearsay evidence. 
HEARSE (hers), n. 1. A temporary monument sot over a 
grave.—Shak. ; (obs.] 2. An ornamented car in which the 
bodies of the great were carried to the cemetery ; (obs.) 
Hence, 3. A carriage for conveying the dead to the grave. 
4. A hind in the second year of her age.— Booth.— Encyc. 
HKARSE (hers), v. t. To inclose in a hearse; to bury.— 


HÉARSE-€LOTH (hers’-kloth), n. A pall; a cloth to cov- 
er a hearse.—San n. 

HEARSE’-LIKE (hers-like) a. Suitable to a funeral. 

HEART (hart), w. (Sax. keort ; G. kerz; D. hart] LA 
muscular viscus, which is the primary organ of the blood's 
motion in an animal body, situated in the thorax. 2 The 
inner part of any thing; the middle part or interior; as, 
the keart ofa city. 3. That which has the shape or form 
of ı heart. 4. The chief part ; the vital part; the vigorous 
or efficacious part. 5. seat of the affections and pas- 
sions.—Scripture. 6. By a metonymy, heart is used for an 
affection or passion, and particularly for love. 7. The seat 
of the understanding ; as, an understanding keart.—Scrip- 
ture. 8. The seat of the will; hence, sccret purposes, in- 
tentions, or designs.—Scripture. 9. Person ; character ; 
[used with respectto courage or kindness.]—SAak. 10. Cour- 
age; spirit.—Milton. 11. Secret thoughts; recesses of the 
mind. 12. Disposition of mind. 13. Secret meaning; real 
anion 14. grise or be: of good or aie 
er. 15. Strength ; power of producing; vigor; fertility.— 
Dryden. 16. foe utmost degroo.— Siak ES i 

Vo get or learn by zart, to commit to memory.— To take to 
heart, to be much affected; also, to be zealous about a 
thing.— To lay to kart, is used nearly in the sense of the 
foregoing.—To set the heart on, to fix the desires on; to 
be very fond of —7o set the heart at rest, to make one's self 
quiet.— To find in the heart, to be willing or disposed.— 
For my heart, for tenderness or affection.— To to one's 
heart, in Scripture, to speak kindly to; to comfort; to en- 
courage.— To have in the heart, to purpose; to have design 
or intention.—4 hard keart, cruelty; want of sensibility. 

HEXRT, v. i Toencourage. {Not much used.) 

HEART-AF-FE€TING, n. Affecting the heart. 

FELT ALLURING, a. Suited to allure the affections.— 

arnell. 
HEIRTC-AP-PALL'ING, a Dismaying the heart, 
HEART-BREAK, n. Overwhelming sorrow or grief— 


Shak. 
HEART-BREAK-ER, n. A lady's curl; a love-lock. 
HEART-BREAK-ING, a. Breaking the heart; overpower- 
ing with grief or sorrow.—S penser. 
HEART-BREAK-ING, x. Overpowering grief; deep af- 
fliction.— Hakewil. 
HEART-BRED, a. Bred in the heart.— Craskat. 
HEART-BROK’EN, a. Deeply afflicted or grieved. 
HEXRT-BUR-IED (hirt-ber-nd), a Deeply immersed. 
HEXRT'BURN, n. Cardialgy ; a disease or affection of the 
stomach. 
HEART-BURNED, a. Having the heart inflamed. 
HEART-BURN-ING a. Causing discontent. 
HEART-BURN-ING, n. 1. Heart-burn, which see. 2 Dis- 
content; secret enmity.— Swift. 
HEXRT-CHILLED, a. Having the heart chilled. 
HEXRT-€ON.SUM'ING, a. Destroying peace of mind. 
HEXRT-€OR-RODTNG, a, Preyingon the heart. 
HEART'-D£AR, a. Sincerely beloved.—Shak. 
HEXRT'-DEEP, a. Rooted m the heart. — Herbert. 
HEXRT"-DIS-CÓUR'A-0ING, a. Depressing the spirita, 
HEART-EASE, x. Quiet; tranquillity of mind. 
HEARTC-EAS-ING, a Giving quiet to the mind. 
HEART-BAT-ING, a.  Preying on the heart. 
HEXRT'EN.LIV'EN-ING, a Enlivening the heart. 
HEART-EX-PAND'ING, a. Enlarging 
the feelings.— Thomson. 
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HEXRT'-FELT, a. Deeply felt ; decply aflecting, either ag 
or sorrow, 
HEART-GRIEF, 2. Affliction of the heart. —Müton. 
HEXRT-GRIND-ING, a Grinding the heart. —Mra, Butler 
HERR n SAP ED a. Obdurate; iinpeultent ` unfocl. 
— Harmer. 
HEART'-HARD-EN-ING, a. Rendering cruel. 
HEART-HEAV‘1-NESS, n. Depression of spirite 
HEXRT'-HUM-BLED, a. Humbled in beurt— Moore. 
NEART-OF-FEND‘ING, a. Wounding the heart. 
HEXRT'-PAIN-ING, a. Giving pain to the heart. 
HEART-PEA, n. A plant, heart-seed, which sce. 
HEART-PIERC.ING, a.  l'icercing the heart. 
HEART-PÜRLF$-ING, a. Purifying the heart. 


' HEART-QUELL-ING, a.  Conqucring the affection. 


HEART-REND-ING, a. Breaking the hcart, overpowortn 
with anguish ; deeply afilictive. ë 
HEXRT-RIĪS.ING, n. A rising of the heart; opposition. 


' HEART-ROB-BING, a. 1. Depriving of thought; ecstatic. 


2, Stealing the heart; winning. 


: HEXRT'S-BLOOD 2 (blud), n. The blood of the heart, 


HEXRT-BLOOD life ; essence. 

HEART'S-RASE, n. A plant, a species of violet; also, a 
species of vera 

HEART-SEARCH-ING (-serch'ing) a. Searching the so- 
cret thoughts and purposcs. 

HEART-SEED, n. A climbing plant with round sccds 
which are marked with a spot like a heart. 

HEART-SHAPED (-ahápt),a. Having the shape of a heart. 

HEXRT'SI€K, a. Sick at heart; pained in mind; deeply 
aftlicted or depressed. 

HEART?-SI€K’EN-ING, a. Sickening the heart.. E. Everett. 

HEART-S6RE, n. That which pains the heart. 

HEART-SORE, a. Deeply wounded.—Skak. 

HEART'-SOR'ROW-ING, a. Sorrowing decply. 

HEART-STIR-RING, a. Moving the heart. 

t HEART-STRIKE, v. t. To aficct at hcart— Ben Jonsun. 

HEART-STRING, r. A hypothctical nerve or tendon, sup 
posed to brace and sustain the heart.— Taylor. 

HEXRT'-STRU€K, a. 1. Driven to the heart; infixed in 
the mind, 2. Shocked with fear; dismayed. 

HEART-SWELL-ING, a Rankling in the heart. 

HEART-THRILL-ING, a. Thrilling the heart. 

HEART'-TOUCH-ING (-tuching) a. Affecting the heart. 

HEART-WHEEL, x. The name of a well-known mechan 
ical contrivance (an elliptic wheel for converting a circu. 
lar motion into un alternating rectilinear onc), common in 
cotton-mills.— Brande, 

HEXRT-WHOLE (-hóle), a. 1. Not affected with love; not 
in love, or not deeply affected. 2. Having unbroken spir 
its, or good courage. 

HEXRT-WOOD, n. The hard central part of the trunk of 
a tree, differing in color from the outer layers. 

HEXRT-WOUND-ED, a. Wounded with love or grief; 
deeply affected with some passion.— Pope. 

HEART-WOUND.ING, a. Piercing with grief. 

HEARTACHE (hürtüke), x. Sorrow; anguish of mind. 

HEARTED, a. 1. Taken to heart; [obs.] 2 Com of 
hearts; [obs.] 3. Laid up in the heart.—Skak. This word 
is chiefly used in composition; as, hard-hearted, faint- 
hearted, &c. 

HEARTED-NESS, w. Sincerity; warmth; zeal; [used in 
composition. 

HEART EN (hértn), c.t. 1. To encourage ; to animate; to 
incite or stimulate courage.—Sidnmey. 2. To restore fer- 
tility or strength to.—May; [little used.) 

HEXRT'EN-ER, ^. He or that which gives courage or ani- 
mation — Brown. 

HEARTH (hürth. Herth is sanctioned by no recent orthoe- 
pist), n. (Sax. keorth.) 1. A pavement or floor of brick or 
stone in a chimney, on which a fire is made,.—2. Figure 
tively, the house itself, as the abode of comfort to its in 
mates, and of hospitality to etrangers.—Smart. 


HEARTH-MON.EY, Ìn. A tax on hearths.— Blackstone. 


HEARTH’-PEN-NY, 
HEXRTH'-STONE, n. Stone fo the hearth; fireside. 
HEARTI-LY, edv. 1. From the heart; with all the heart 
with sincerity. 2 With zeal; as, heartily engaged. 3 
With eagerness ; freely; largely ; as, eating Aeartily.—SYM 
Really ; sincerely ; fully; cordially ; zealously; vigorous 
ly; actively; warmly; eagerly; ardently; earnestly. 
HEARTINESS, n. 1. Sincerity; zeal; ardor; carnestness. 
2. Eagerness of appetite. ( 
HEARTLESS, a. 1. Without courage; spiritless; faint- 
hearted.— Dryden. 2. Without feeling or affecton.  , 
HEARTLESS.-LY, ade. 1. Without courage or spirit 
Ë 4] timidly ; wey z Without Koling oro: de 
RÜI'LESS-NE n. 1. Want of cou n" 
jection of mind; feebleness.—Bishop Hall Š Destitutios 
of feeling or affection. 


HEARTLET, n. A little heart. cheerful ; lively. [Sco* 
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HÉIRTY,e 1. Having the heart engaged in any thing. 2 
Proceeding from the heart, as a welcome. 3. Being full 
of bealth; sound; strong; healthy. 4. Strong; durable, 
as wood.— Wotton; [not ward im the United States.) 5. 
Having a keen appetite; eating much. 6. Strong; nour- 
ishing, as food.—Syn. Sincere; real; unfeigned; undis- 
sembled; cordial; earnest; warm; zcalous; ardent; ca- 
ger; active; vigorous. 

t HEXRT'Y-HALE, a. Good for the heart. —Spenecr. 

HEAT, w. (Sax. ear, hat.) 1. Heat, as a causcof sensation, 
is considered by some to be the result of the vibration of 
elastic media; te others as a subtile fluid, contained in a 

ater or lees dc in all bodies.—Iu modern chemistry, 
ii i» called caloric, 2 licat, as a scnsntion, is the effect 
produced on the sentient organs of animals, by the passage 
of caloric, disengaged from surrounding bodies, to the or- 
3. Hot air; hot weather. 4. Any accumulation or 
concentration of the matter of heat or caloric ; as, a white 
heat. Hence, 5. The grcatest accumulation of heat, or the 
time of such accumulation; as, in the kcat of the day. 6. 
The state of being once heated or hot. 7. A violent action 
unintermitted ; a single cffort 8. A single effort in run- 
ning; a course at a race. 9. Redness of the face; flush. 
—Addison. 10. Animal excitement; violent action or agi- 
tation of the system. 11. Utmost violence; rage; vehe- 
mcnce; as, the heat of battle. 12. Violence; ardor. 13. 
Agitation of mind; inflammation or excitement; exas- 
peration. 14. Ardor; fervency; animation in thought or 
discourse. 15. Fermentation. 

HEAT, v. t. (Sax. heian.) 1. To make hot; to communi- 
cate heat to, or cause to be hot. 2. To make feverish. 3. 
To warm with passion or desire ; to excite ; to rouse into 
action. 4. To agitate the blood and spirits with action ; to 
excite animal action. 

HEAT, v.i To grow warm or hot. 

HEAT, for heated, used by Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, is 
still sometimes used, and pronounced het ; but it is not el- 


egant. 

HEATED, pp. or a. Made hot; inflamed; exasperated. 

HEATER, n. 1. He or that which heats. 2. A mass of 
iron which is heated and inclosed in a box or case in or- 
der to heat or keep something hot; as, a coffee-heater. 

HEATFUL, a. Full of warmth.—Sylves‘er. 

HEATH, n. (Sax. Aeth] 1. A narrow-leafed, evergreen 
shrub, of many species, having beautiful flowers, and grow- 
ing naturally on waste land in Britain, &c. 2. A place over- 
grown wins heath. 3. A place overgrown with shrubs of 
any kin 

H£ATH'-€LAD, a. Clothed or crowned with heath.— 
Wordsworth. 

H£ATH'-€O€K, 22. A large bird which frequents heaths, 

H£ATH'-GAME, § a species of grouse.—Curew. 

HEATH’-PEA, n. A species of bitter vetch, orobus. 

H£ATH'-POUT, n. A bird, the same as the Acath-cock, 

HEATH-ROSE, n. A plant—-Ainsworth, 

HEATHEN (hé'thn), n. (Sax. ketken ; G. heide; D. keiden ; 
Gr. cOvos.) 1. A pagan; a Gentile; one who worshipe 
idolas, or is unacquainted with the true God. [Heathens is 
sometimes, though rarely, used in the plural] 2. A rude, 
literate, barbarous n. 

HEATHEN, a. Gentile; pagan.—Addison. 

HEA"FHEN-DOM, n. ‘That part of the world where hea- 
thenism prevails.—ZJrving. 

HEA‘FHEN-ISH, a. 1. Belonging to Gentiles or pagans; 
idolatrous ; pagan. 2. Rude; illiterate; wild; uncivil- 
ized. 3. Barbarous; dis ri crucl; rapacious. 

HEA‘FHEN-ISH-LY, adv. After the manner of heathens. 

H£EATHEN-ISH-NESS, x. A profane state, like that of the 
beathens. 

HEATHEN-ISM, n. 1. Gentilism; paganism ; ignorance of 
the true God; idolatry. 2. Rudeness; barbarism; igno- 

rance. 

HEA'FHEN-IZE, v. t. To render heathen or heathenish. 

HEA'EHEN-IZED. pp. Rendercd heathen or heathenish. 

H&A THEN-IZ-ING, ppr. Rendering heathenish. 

HEATHEN-NESS, m. State of being heathens. 

HEATHER (hcth'er. This is the only pronunciation in 
Scotland), *. Heath. 

ee n. pl. The blossoms of the heather.— 

urne. 

HEA'€YH'ER.Y, a. Heathy ; abounding in heather.—Hemans. 

HZATH'Y, a. Full of heath, abounding, with heath. 

HEATING, ppr. 1. Making warm or hot; inflaming ; rous- 
ing thc passions; exasperating. 2. a. Tending to impart 
heat to; promoting warmth or heat; exciting action; stim- 


ulating. 

H&ATING-LY, adv. In a way to heat. 

H£ATLESS, a. Destitute of hcat; cold.—Beaum. and Fl. 

H£AVE (heev), v. t. ; pret. heaved, or hove; pp. heaved, hove, 
formerly hoven. (Sax. heafan, hefan, heofan.) 1. To lift; 
to raise; to move upward. 2. To cause to swell.—Thom- 
son. 3. To raisc or force from the breast, as a groan. 4. 
To raise; to elevate: with high. 5. To puff; to elate.— 
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Hayward. 6. To throw; to cast; to stud. 7 To rises 
forcibly by turning a windlass: to hoist: with vy. f. ‘To 
turn a windlass or capstan with bars or levos —7s heave 
ahead, to force a vcssel forward by any meapa, when not 
under sail.— To heave astern, to couse to teccdu; to draw 
back.— T'o heave down, to throw or lay down or. one sido , 
to carecn.—To heave out, to throw out.—With seamen, to 
loose or unfurl a sail, particularly the Stay-sails.— 70 ¿case 
to, to bring the ship's hcad to thc wind, and stop her mo 
tion.— To heave up, to throw up; to relinquish; [vulgar.) 

HEAVE (heev), v. 1. 1. To ewcll, distend, or dilate. 9. To 
pant; to breathe with labor or pain. 3. To kcck ; to make 
an cffort to vomit. 4. To rise in billows, as the sca; to 
swell 5. To rise ; to bc lifted. 6. To rise or swell, as the 
earth at the breaking up of frost—To heave in sight, to 
appear ; to make its first appcarance. 

HEAVE (hcev), n. 1. A rising or swell; an exertion or ef- 
fort upward. 2. A rising swell, or distention, as of the 
breast. 3. An effort to vomit. 4. An effort to rise. 

HEAVE’-OF-FER-ING, n. Among the Jews, an offering to 
God, so called from its being Acaved or raised up in the air. 
The same as wave-offering.— Robinson. 

HEAV £D, pp. Lifted; swelled ; panted; tried to vomit. 

HEAV'EN (hev'n), n. (Sax. heafen, kefen, heofen.) 1. The 
region or expanse which surrounds thc earth, and which 
appcars above and around us, like an immense arch or 
vault, in which are seen the sun, moon, and stara.—9. 
Among Christians, the part of space in which the omni- 
present Jehovah is supposed to afford more sensible mani- 
festations of his glory.—3. Among pagans, the residence 
of the celestial gods. 4. The sky or air; the region of 
the atmosphcre; or an elevated place; [in a very indef. 
inite sense.] —5. The Hebrews acknowlcdged three heavens : 
the air, or aerial heavens; the firmament, in which the 
stars are supposed to be placed ; and the heaven of beav- 
ens, or third heaven, the residence of Jehovah. Brown. 
—6. Modern phi s divide the expanse above and 
around the earth into two parts: the atmosphere, or aerial 
heaven, and the ethereal heaven, beyond the region of the 
air, in which there is supposed to be a thin, unresisting 
medium, called ether. 7. The Supreme Power; the Sov. 
orein of heaven ; God. 8. The pagan deities; celestials. 
9. Elcvation; sublimity. 10. Supreme felicity; grcat hap- 


iness. 
HËAV'EN-AS-PIRTNG, a. Aspiring to heaven. 
HÉAV'EN-BANTSHED (-isht), a. Banished from heaven 
HEAV'EN-BE-GOT', a. Begot by acelestial being.— Dryden. 
HEAV'EN-BORN, e. Born from heaven ; native of heaven, 
or of the. celestia] regions.— Pope. 
HEAV’EN-BRED, a. Produced or cultivated in heaven. 
HEAV'EN-BRIGHT (-brite), a. Bright as heaven. 
HEAV’EN-BUILT (-bilt), a. Built by the agency or favor 
of the gods.— Pope. 
HEAV'EN-€OM-MIS'SIONED, a. Commissioned divinely. 
HEAV'EN-DAR-ING, a. Offering defiance to heaven, or to 
the divine will and commands 
HEÉAV'EN-DIRECT'ED, a. 1. Pointing to the sky. 2 
Taught or directed by the celestial powers.—Pope. 
HEAV'EN-EX-ALT'ED, a. Exalted to heaven. 
HRAV'EN-FALL'EN, a. Fallen from heaven; having re- 
volted from God.—Milton. 
HEAV'EN-GIFT'ED, a. Bestowed by heaven.—Milton 
HEAV'EN-GIV-EN, a. Given by heaven.—Verplanck. 
HEAV’EN-GUID-ED, a. Divine ided.— Milton. 
HEAV’EN-IN-SPIRED’, a. Inspired by heaven.— Milton. 
HERREN UNDC ET, a. Taught by heaven.—Cra 
8 
HRAV’EN-KISSING, a. Touching as it were the sky. 
HEAV’EN-LOVED MA Beloved by heaven.—Milton. 
HEAV'EN-PRO-TE€T'ED, a. Protected by divine power. 
HEAV'EN-SA-LUTTNG, a. Touching the s perum 
HEAV'EN-WAR'RING, a. Warring against heaven. 
HEAV‘EN-IZE (hev'n-Ize), v.t. To render like heaven.— 
Bishop Hall ; [not authorized.) 

HRAV'EN-LI-NESS, n. Supreme excellence. 
HEAV‘EN-LY, a. 1. Pertaining to heaven. 2. Resembling 
heaven; supremely excellent. 3. Inhabiting heaven.- 

Syn. Celestial; godlike ; divine; angelic ; tual; bliss- 
ful; beatific. 
HEAV'EN-LY, ade. 1. In a manner resembling that m 
heaven. 92. By the influence or agency of heaven. 
HEAV'EN-LY-MIND'ED, a. Having the affections placed 
on heavcn, and PU ner things. 
HEAV’EN-LY-MINDED-NESS, n. The state of having the 
affections placed on heavenly things. 
HEAV'EN-WARD, adv. Toward heaven.— Prior. 
H£AV'ER, n. One who heaves or lifts.—Among seamen, a 
staff for a levcr. 
HEAVES (hecvz), n. A discase of horses, characterized by 
difficult and laborious respiration. 
HEAV1-LY (heve-ly), adv. 1. With great weight. 2 With 
eat weight of grief; grievously ; afflictively. 3. Sorrow. 
ully; with grief. 4. With an air of sorrow or dejection. 


HEC 


S. With weight; oppressively. 6. Slowly and luborious- 
ly ; with difficulty. 

U£AV'I-NESS (hev'e-nes), n. 1. Weight; ponderousnese ; 
gravity ; the quality of being heavy. 2. Sadness; sorrow ; 
gioom ; dejection of mind ; depression of apirits. 3. Slug- 
gishness; torpidness; dullness of spirit; languidness ; lan- 
guor; lassitude. 4. Weight; burden; oppression, as of 
taxes. 3. That which it requires great strength to move 
or overcome ; that which crcatea labor and difficulty. 6. 
Thickness; moistness; deepnese, as of earth. 7. ck- 
ness; moistness, as of air. 

HEAV'ING, ppr. or a. Lifting; swelling; throwing; pant- 
ing; making an effort to vomit. 

HEAVING, x. A rising or swell; a panting.—SAak. 

HEAV'I-SÓME (hev'e-sum), a. Dark; dull; drowsy. [Lo 


cal.) 

NEAV'Y (hev’y), a. (Sax. heafg, Mr] 1. Sehr: pon- 
derous; having great weight. 2. Sad; sorrowful; deject- 
ed ; depressed mind. 3. Grievous; afflictive ; depress- 
Ing to the spirits. 4. Burdensome ; oppressive; as, to 
rule with a heavy hand. 5. Wanting life and animation; 
dull. 6. Drowsy; dull. 7. Wanting spirit or animation ; 
destitute of life or rapidity of sentiment; dull. 8. Want- 
ing activity or vivacity; indolent. 9. Slow; sluggish. 10. 
Burdensome ; tedious; as, heavy hours. 11. Loaded; en- 
cumbered ; burdened.— Bacon. 12. Lying with weight on 
the stomach ; not easily digested. 13. Moist; deep ; soft; 
miry,as earth. 14. Difficult; laborious. 15. Weary; sup- 
ported with pain or difficulty. 16. Inflicting severe evils, 

pen: or Jungen 17. Burdensome; occasion- 
g great care. 18. Dull; not hearing; inattentive. 19. 

Large, as billows; swelling and rolling with great force. 
20. Large in amount, as an investment, charges, or costs. 
21. Thick; dense; black. 22. Violent; tempestuous, as 
a storm. 23. Large; abundant; copious; as, a heavy dew. 
24. Great; violent; forcible, as a discharge of artillery. 
25. Not raised by leaven or fermentation ; not light ; 
clammy. 26. Requiring much labor or much expense. 
21. Loud.—Heacy metal, in military affairs, signifies large 

ns. carrying balls of a large size. 

H MAT (hev'y), adv. With great weight. [Used in compo- 
sition. 

, HEAVY (hev'y), e. t. To make heavy.— Wickliffe. 

HEAV'Y-BROW ED, a. Having heavy brows. 

HE£AV'Y-HAND-ED, a. Clumsy; not active or dextrous. 

HEAV'Y-HEAD-ED, a. Havinga heavy or dull head.—Scott. 

HEAV'Y-LAD'EN,«, Laden with a heavy burden. 

HEAV'Y-SPAR, n. A heavy, sparry mineral, consisting of 
baryta and sulphuric acid. 

H£A'ZY, a. e. koese.) Hoarse; wheezing. (Local.] 

t HEB'DO.MAD, n. (Gr. c60ouac; L. hebdomada.) A week; 
a period of seven days.— Brown. 

HEB-DOM'AD-AL,  ?a. Weekly; consisting of seven days, 

HEB-DOM'AD-A-RY, § or occurring every seven days. 

HEB-DOM'AD-A-RY, *. A member of a chapter or con- 
vent, whose week it is to officiate in the choir. 

HED-DO-MAT'E€-AL, a. Weekly.—Bp. Morton. 

HEB'EN, n. var UN reet 

HEB E-TATE, v, t. (L. Aebeto.] To dull; to blunt; to stu- 


fy. 
HERE Tx-TED, pp. Made blunt, dull, or stupid. 
HEB'E-TA-TING, ppr. Rendering blunt, dull, or stupid. 
HEB-E-TA' TION, n. 1. The act of making blunt, dull, or 
stupid. 2. The state of being dulled. 
I HEB'ETE, a Dull; stupid. 
HEB E-TUDE, n. (L. hebetudo.] Dullness; stupidity. 
HE-BRA'IC, a, (from Hebrew.) Pertaining to the Hebrews; 
designating the language of the Hebrews. 
HE-BRAT€-AL-LY, adv. After the manner of the Hebrew 
language ; from right to left. —Swift. 
* HE BRA-ISM, n. A Hebrew idiom. 
* HE'BRA-IST, n. One versed in the Hebrew language. 
H£-BRA-IST'I€, a. Pertaining to or resembling Hebrew. 
H£E'BRA-IZE, v. t. To convert into the Hebrew idiom ; to 
make Hebrew.—J. P. Smith. 
HE'BRA-IZE, v. £ To speak Hebrew, or to conform to the 
Hebrews. 

H£'BRA-IZED, pp. Converted into the Hebrew idiom. 
HEBREW (hé&vbru), w. (Heb. ^2», Eber, either a proper 
name, or a name denoting paseage, pilgrimage, or comin 

from beyond the Euphrates.) 1° One of the descendants 
of Eber, or Heber; but particularly, a descendant of Ja- 
cob, who was a descendant of Eber; an Israelite; a Jew. 
2. The Hebrew language. 

UFBREW, a Pertaining to the Hebrews. 

HE'BREW-.ESS, x. An Israelitish woman. 

HE-BRY"CIAN (he-brish'an), x. One skilled in the Hebrew 
language. (Less proper.) See HEBRAIST. 

HE-BRIIYT-AN, a. Pertaining to the Hebrides. 

HEC’A-TOMB (hek'a-toom), n. (L. hecatombe.) In antiquity, 
a sacrifice of a hundred oxen or beasts of the same kind; 
hence, sometimes, indefinitely, any sacrifice of a large num- 
ber of victims. ` 
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HEEK, n. 1. An engine or instrument for catching fi 
A rack for y Odder for cattle ; locat. M AL E 
in a stream. 4. A hatch or latch of a door; [iocel.] 
HEOK LE (hek?), v. t. A different orthography of hackle, oe 


HE€'TARE, n. (Gr. exaroy, and L. area.) A French meas- 
ure containing a hundred ares, or nearly 2} English acres, 
HEETIE, Ya. (Gr. exrexos.) 1. Habitual; pertaining to 

HEC€'TIC-AL, 5 hectic. 2. Affected with hectic fevers. 

HECTIC, n. An exacerbating and remittent fever, with 
stages of chilliness, heat, and sweat, variously intermixed. 

HE€TI€-AL-LY, adv. Constitutionally.—JoÀnson. 

HE€TO-GRAN, Yn. (Gr. ckxarov and ypauua.] In the 

HE€'TO-.GRAMME, j French system of weights and meas- 
ures, a weight containing a hundred grammes, or about 34 
oz. avoirdupois. 

HEE-TOL1-TER, Jn. (Gr. cearoy and derpa.} A French 

HE€’TO.LI-TRE, 5 measure of capacity, containing a 
hundred litres, £. e., nearly 264 gallons of wine measure, or 
2| Winchester bushels. 

HE€-TOM'E-TER, m. (Gr. cxaroy and yerpov.) A French 

HE€'TO-ME-TRE, $ measure equal to a hundred metres, 
or about English feet. 

HECTOR, n. [from Hector, the son of Priam, and leader of 
the Trojans] 1. A bully; a blustering, turbulent, noisy 
fellow. 2. One who teases or vexes. 

HECTOR, v. t. 1. To threaten; to bully; to treat with in- 
solence. 2. To tease; to vex; to torment by words. 

HECTOR, v.& To play the bully, to bluster. 

HEC TORED. pp. Bullied; teazed. 

HE€'TOR-ING, ppr. Bullying ; blusteriug; vexing. 

HE€TOR-I8M, n. The disposition or practice of a hector ; 
a bullying.—Ch. Relig. Appeal. 

HEDDLES (lir) n. pl The harness for guiding the warp 

8 ( (9. e harness for guiding 
threads in a Toe Buchanan ee 

HED’‘EN-BERG-ITE, ». A dark, or nearly black, cleavablo 
variety of augite, containing much oxyd of iron.— Dana. 

HED-E-RA'CEOUS (-A'shus), a. (L. Aederaceus.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to ivy. 2. Producing p 

HED'E-RAL, a. Composed of ivy ; belonging to ivy. 

HED-E-RIF'ER-OUS, a. IE hedera and fero.) Frogudag "T 

HEDGE (bej), n. (Sax. hege, heag, , legge; G. ; D. 

A .] Properly, a thicket of thorn-bushes or other 
shrubs or small trees; but appropriately, such a thicket 
planted round a field to fence it, or in rows, to separate 
the parts of a en.—Hedge, prefixed to another word, 
or in composition, denotes something mean; as, a hedge- 
Pe [not thus used in the United States. 

HEDGE (bej), v. t. 1. To inclose with a hedge; to fence 
with a thicket of shrubs or small trees; to separate by a 
hedge. 2. To obstruct with a hedge, or to obstruct in any 
manner. 3, To surround for defense; to fortify. 4. To 
inclose for preventing escape. 5. To guard or protect; 
as, to hedge one's bets, that is, after having bet on one side, 
to bet also on the other side, and thus guard against any 

eat loss, whatever may be the result. —Smart. 

HEDGE (hej), v. 6 1. To hide, as in a hedge; to skulk. 2 
To bet on both sides, as a security against loss. Seo 
above, No. 5. 

HEDGE-BILL, 2w. A cutting hook used in dressing 

HEDÓTNG-BILL, § hedges. 

HEDGE-BORN, a. Of low birth, as if born in the woods, 
outlandish ; obscure.—Shak. 

HEDGE'-BOTE, n. Wood for repairing hedges. 

HEDGE-€REEP-ER, s. One who skulks under hedges. 

HEDGE-FO™MI-TO-RY, n. A plant.—insworth. 

HEDGE"-HIS-SOP, n. A bitter herb of the genus gratiola. 

HEDGE'-MUS-TARD, n. A plant of the genus erysimum. 

HEDGE'-NET-TLE, n. An herb or undershrub of the ge- 
nus stachys, whose flowers grow in spikes. 

HEDGE'-NOTE, n. A term of contempt for low writing. 

Ro nee ae n. A small European bird frequent 

es. 

HEDGE'-STAKE, n. A stake to support a hedge. 

HEDGE’-WRIT-ER, n. A Grub-street writer, or low author. 

HEDGEHOG, x. 1. A quadruped of the genus erinaceus. 
The common hedgehog has round eara and crested nos- 
trils; his body is about nine inches long, and the upper 
part is covered with prickles or spines. 2. A term oí re 
proach,—Shak. 3. A plant of the genus medicago, or snail 
trefoil, having spiny pods. 4. The globe-fish—Ash. The 
sea-hedgchog is the echinus, a genus of zowhytes. Se 
ECHINUS. 

HEDGÓE'HOG-THIS'TLE (-thisT), n. A plant, the codes. 

HEDGEPIG, x. A young hedgehog Shak 

G, a. oung hedgebog. tama 
HEDOE'RÖW, n. H ed or Mars of shrubs or trecs pian» 
z Eur inclosure, or se paradon of fields. 

‘ER, n. One who makcs hedges- 

HEDGING, ppr. Inclosing with a hedge; contain. | 

HED@ING-BILL, x. A bill or hook, like a sic P 
ing hedges. 
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HE-DONT6, e. (Gr. (dors, picasuro.] In antiquity, the Ho- 
donic scct was one who considered tho enjoyment of 
leasure as the hi Gr pod 
DY-PHANE, n. [Gr. 4óes and ġaırw.) A white or gray- 
ish mineral, of an adamantine lustre, consisting of oxyd 
of lead and lime, with arsenic and phosphoric acids, and 
some chlorine.— Dena. 

HEED, e.t. (Sex. hedan.] To mind; to regard with care; 
to take notice of; to attend to; to observe; to notice. 

HEED, m. 1. Care; attention. 2 Caution; care; watch 
for danger; notice; circumspection. 3. Notice; obscrva- 
ton; regard; attention 4. Seriousness; a steady look. 
—Shek, ; [little used.) 

REED, e.é To mind; to consider.—JV¥arton. 

HEED'ED, pp. Noticed; observed ; regarded. 

HEEDFUL, «e 1. Attentive; obere et giving heed. 2. 
Watchful; cautious; circumspect; wary. 

HEED'FUL-LY, edv. 1. Attentively ; carcfully ; cautiously. 
9. Watchfully. i I " 

HEED'FUL-NÉSS, s. Attention; caution; vigilance; cir- 
cumspection; care. — : 

t HEEDI-NESS, m. Caution; vigilance.—Spenser. 

HEED’LESS, a. Inattentive ; careless; remiss; negligent ; 
thoughtless ; ess; unobserving. 

HEED’LESS-LY, ade. Carelessly ; nekgently; inattentive- 
ly; without care or circumspection. 

HÉEIYLESS-NESS, n, Inattention; carelessness ; thought- 
lessness ; ne nce.— Locke. 

HEEL, n. Sa. kel, hela.) 1. The hind part of tha foot. 2. 
The whole foot—. 3. The hind part of a shoe, 
either for man or beast. 4. The part of a stocking intend- 
ed for the heel; as, to be out at the heels, used fg urative- 
ly to denote being in bad condition. 5. Something shaped 
like the human heel; a protuberance or knob.— Mortimer. 
G The latter part, as of a legislative session. 7. A epur. 
8. The after end of a ship’s keel; the lower end of the 
stern-post to which it is connected; also, the lower end of 
a mast.—To be at the heels, to pursue closely; to follow 
hard; also, to attend closely.—T'o show the to flee; 
to run from.— To take to the heels, to flee; to betake to 
füght.—To lay by the heels, to fetter; to shackle; to con- 
fine.— To have the heels of, to outrun.—Neck and heels, the 
whole length of the body. 

HEEL, v. ii To dance.—Shak. 

HEEL, v.e. 1. To arm a cock. 2 To add a heel to. 

HEEL, v. i. (Sax. hyldan.) To incline; to lean. 

HEEL’-PIECE, n. 1. Armor for the heels.— Chesterfield. 2. 
A piece of leather on the heel of a shoe. 

HEEL'-TAP, n. A small piece of leather for the heel of a 
boot or shoe. 

HER TAF, v.t. To add a piece of leather to the heel of 
a shoe. 

HEEL ED, pp. Supplied with a heel. 

HEEL‘ER, x. A cock that strikes well with his heels. 


HEELING, grr. Supplying with a heel 
HEFT, n. [Sax. kefe.) 1. Hea ; effort. — Shak.; [obs.] 
9. (D. kaft] A a haft— Waller ; (obs). 3. Weight; 


ponderousness. (This use is common in popular lan- 
guage in America; and we sometimes hear it used as a 


verb ; as, to heft, to lift for the purpose of feeling or judg- | HE-LI'AC-AL-LY, adv. 


ing of the weight. Provincial in England. See 


olloway. 
HE 


,v.t. To try the weight of any thing by lifting itü.— 
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vance in progress toward a better state; to improve ; te 
meliorate; to increase in excellence. 3. To a vate 
to advance toward a worse stato; to augment in violence, 
as distress. 4. To increase, as enjoyrnent.—S. In painting 
to make prominent by touches of light or brilliant colors, 
aM EE EDI Gh the shadows.— Brande. 
It'‘nd), pp. or a. Raised er; ele- 
HIGHT'ENED | valent exalted; a coped or š 
aggravated; increased. 


HEIGHT'EN-ER, 
HIGHT EN-ER, bn One who heightens. 
IIT EN-ING ? (hit’n-ing), .or a Raising; eleva 
HIGHT EN-ING } ting; exalting ; improving: increas 
ing; aggravating. 
HEIGHT EN-ING à (hitn-ing), n. 1. The act of elevating ; 
HIGHT EN-ING increase of excellence; improvement 


2. Aggravation; augmentation. 

* HEIN'OUS (hà'nus), a. (The orthography Aainous, as used 
by some old writers, would be pretera bie; as it gives tho 
true pronunciation and derivation of this word, which is 
from the Fr. haineuz.] Properly, hateful; odious; hence, 
characterized by great wickedness.—Syn. Enormous; ex- 
cessive; aggravated; great; monstrous; flagrant; fiagi- 
tious ; atrocious. 

* = OUS NE: ado. Hatefully ; abominably; enormously. 

* HEIN'OUS-NESS, x. Odiousness; enormity. 

HEIR (Are) n. (Norm. hier, here.) 1. The man who suc 
ceeds, or is to succeed another in the possession of lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, by descent. 2. One who 
inherits, or takes from an ancestor. 3. One who succeeds 
to the estate of a former possessor. 4. One who is enti- 
tled to possess. 

HEIR (Are), v.t. To inherit; to take possession of an es- 
tate or inheritance after the death of the ancestor. 

HEIR-AP-PAR'ENT, n. The man who, during the life of 
his ancestor, has the right to succeed to his estate or 
crown. 

HEIR-LOOM (are-loom), n. [Aefr, and Sax. loma] Any 

urniture, movable, or personal chattel which, by law, de- 
scends to the heir with the house or freehold. 

HEIR-PRE-SUMP'TIVE, a. One who, if the ancestor 
should die immediately, would be heir, but whose right 
of inheritance may be defeated by any contingency as by 
the birth of a nearer relative. 

PUDIM (&áre'dum), m, Succession by inheritance. — 


u 

HEIRESS (áre'es), n. A female heir; a female who inher- 
ts an estate; an inheritrix. 

HEIR'LESS (áre'les) a. Destitute of an heir. 

HEIR'SHIP (üre'ship), n. The state, character, or privileges 
of an heir; right of inheriting. 

HELD, pret. and pp. of hold. 

f HELE, v. t. (L. celo.) To bide.—Gower. [This is the ma- 
conn heil, or hail, to conceal, which is mistaken for hail, to 

ute. 

HE'LI-AO, UR [L. heliacus.] Emerging from the light 

HE-LYA€.-AL, § of the sun; [applied to the rising of a 
star or planet;] passing into the sun's light; (applied to 
the setting of a star, &c. 

A star rises heliacally when it 

emerges from the sun's light, so asto be visible. See Hz- 

LIACAL. 


Holloway. (Provincial in England, colloquial in America.) | HELT-CAL, a. (Gr. ut] Spiral; winding; coiled in a spi- 
orm 


HEFT'ED,a. Heaved; expressing agitation.—SAak. 

HE-6 F-MON'1O, ha. (Gr. hycuonxos.] Ruling; predom- 

HE-0E-MONTC-AL, í inant.—Fotkerby. 

* HE-6T'RA, n. (Ar. from kajara, to remove, to desert.) In 
chronology, an epoch among the Mohammedans, from which 
they compute time. The event which gave rise to it was 
the pign of Mohammed from Mecca, July 16, A. D. 622. 

HEIFER (hef'er) n. (Sax. heafre.] A young cow. 

HEIGH'-HO (hf-hó) An exclamation expressing some de- 
gree of languor or uneasiness. Dryden has used it for the 
voice of exultation. 

* HEIGHT 2 (hite), n. (Sax. Aeahtho, heatho, hehthe, heotho, 

HIGHT hethe, hitth, hyhthe. The spelling hight, as 
from high, was once in use, and would te preferable.) 
1. Elevation above ‘the ground; ay indefinite distance 
above the earth. 2. The altitude of an object; the dis. 
tance which any thing rises above its foot, basis, or foun- 
dation. 3. Elevation of a star or other celestial 
above the horizon. 4. Degree of latitude, either north or 
south.—JoÀnson, 5. Distance of one thing above another. 
6. An eminence; asummit; an elevated part of any thing. 
7. A hill or mountain; any elevated ground. 8. Elevation 
of rank ; station of dignity or office.—Shak. 9. Elevation 
in excellence of any kind, as in power, lcarning, arts. 10. 


Elevation in fame or reputation. 11. Utmost degree in cx- . 


tent or violence, as of a disease. 12. Utmost cxertion.— 

Shak. 13. Advance; degree; progressa toward perfection 

or elevation.— Addison. 
HEIGHTEN 2 hirn), e. t. 1. To raise higher; [but noe 
HIGHTEN $ often used in this literal sense.) 2. To ad- 


ral form. 

HELT-CITE, n. Fossil remains of the helix, a shell. 

HELT-€OID, a. (Gr. ££ and ecdos.] In geometry, an epi- 
thet applied to a curve which, when the axis of the com- 
mon parabola is bent into the circumference of a circle, 

M EU: through the ends of the ordinates.— Brande. 

L'T-CON, nm A mountain in Bosotia, in Greece, from 

which flowed a fountain. The Greeks placed here the 
residence of the Muses. 

HEL-I-EUNI-AN, a. Pertaining to Helicon. 

HE LING, n. (L. celo.) The covering of the roof of a build 
ing; written, also, killing. [Not American use.) 

HE-LI-O-CENTRIO, a. (Fr. heliocentrigue.] A term denot 
ing the position of a heavenly body as seen from the sun, 


" to g 

HE-LI-O-GRAPH'€, e. Pertaining to heliography. 

HE-LI-OG'RA-PHY, x. (Gr. fjuos and ypagw.] The art of 
fixing images of objecta by the camera obscura. [This 
name is preferable to that of Daguerreotype, which see.) 

HE-LI-OL’A-TER, n. (Gr. fuos and Aarpevw.) A worship- 
cr of the sun.— Drummond. 

HE-LI-OL’A-TRY, n. (Gr. «o; and arpea.) The worship 
of the sun, a branch of Sabianism. 

HE-LI-OME-TER, n. (Gr. $Àuoç and yerpew.) A kind of 
micrometer, for measuring the apparent diameter of the 
sun, and also to measurc any small celestial space. 

HELI-O-SCOPE, n. (Gr. fA«o$ and cxoxre.] A sort of tel- 
escope fitted for viewing the sun without dazzling the 
eyes. 

HÉLLO-ST AT, n. (Gr. f\cos and craros.]) Aninstrument by 
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which & sunbeam may be introduced into a dark room, 
and, by means of clock-work, kept steadily in one spot.— 


H£'LI-O.TROPE, n. (Gr. jus and rpoxz.] L Among the 
ancients, an instrument or machine for showing when the 
sun arrived at the tropics and the equinoctial line. 2. 
The popular name of certain plants of the genus Àeliotro- 
pium, whose flowers are said to turn toward the sun. 3. 
A green mineral of the quartz kind, often marked with 


blood-red points. 

HEL-I-SPHERTE, 2a. Spiral The helispherical line is 

HEL-I-SPHER'I€-AL, § the rhumb line in ara ueq 

HE'LIX, ».; pl. Hev's-ces. (Gr. Ack] 1. Aspiral line, as of 
wire in a coil; a circumvolution, or something that is 
spiral, as a winding stair-case, or a small voluto in the Co- 
rinthian capital, or the outer margin of the ear.—2 In zo- 
ology, the snail-shell 

HELL, n. (Sax. heil, kelle.) 1. The place or state of pun- 
ishinent for the wicked after death. 2. The place of the 
dead, or of souls after death; the lower regions, or the 
grave.—3. The pains of hell, temporal death, or agonies 
that dying persons feel, or which bring to the brink of the 
grave.—4. The gates of hell, the power and policy of Sa- 
tan and his inetruments. 5. The infernal powers. 6. The 
place at a running play to which are carried those who are 
caught.—Sidney. 7. A place into which a tailor throws 
his shreds, or a printer his broken type.—Hxdibras. 8. 
A dungeon or prison; [obs.] 9. A gambling-house. 

HELL'-BEND-ER, *. A name given to the large North 
American salamander. 

HELL’-BLA€K, a Black as hell.—Shak. 

HELL'-BORN, a. Born in hell 

HELL'-BRED, a, Produced in hell.-—Spenser. 

HELL'-BREW ED (-brüde), a. Prepared in hell. 

HELL'-BROTH, n. A composition for infernal purposes. 

HELL'-CAT, n. A witch; a hag.—Middleton. 

HELL-6€ON-FOUND'ING, a. Defeating the infernal powers. 

BELI DSONED; a. Doomed or consigned to hell — 

iton. 

HELL’-GOV-ERNED, a. Directed by hell.—Shak. 

HELL'-HAG, w. A hag of hell. 

HELL'-HAT-ED, a. Abhorred as hell.—Shak. 

HELL'-HÁAUNT-ED, a. Haunted by the devil. 

HELL'-HOUND, n. A dog of hell; an agent of hell. 

HELL'-KITE, n. A kite of an infernal breed. 

HEU LAN-OD16, n. (Gr. ddAny and ixn.) In ancient Greece, 
a judge of the games, exercises, or combate, who decided 
to whom the prizes belonged. 

HEL'LE-BORE, n. i us.) The name of several 
poisonous herbs of different genera, the most important of 
which are the black hellebore, Christmas rose, or Christ- 
mas flower, and the white hellebore. 

BHEL'LE-BO-RISM, n. A medicinal preparation of hellebore. 
— Ferrand. 

HEL-LENI-AN, ? a. (Gr. \Anvixos, EAAnvos.] Pertaining to 

HEL-LEN'T6, Hellenes, or inhabitants of Greece. 

HEL'LEN-ISM, s. (Gr. éAAnviopos.) A phrase in the idiom, 

nius, or construction of the Greek language. 

BEL'LEN-IST, n. (Gr. DAgworss.] 1. A Grecian Jew; a 
Jew who used the Greek language. 2. One skilled in the 
Greek an MS 

HEL-LEN-ISTI6, a. Pertaining to the Hellenists; as, hel- 
lenistic Greek, i. e, Greek intermingled with Hebraisms. 

HEL-LEN-ISTI€-AL-LY, adv. According to the Hellenistic 
dialect.— Gregory. 

HEL'LEN-IZE, v. £ To use the Greek language. 

HEL'LES-PONT, n. A narrow strait between Europe and 
Asia, now called the Dardanelles. 

HEL-LES-PONTINE, a. Pertaining to the Hellespont. 

ft HEL'LI-ER, n. Atiler or slater. See HELE. 

HELLIS, a. 1. Pertaining to hell. 2. Like hell in quali- 
ties; infernal; malignant; wicked ; detestable. 

HELL‘SH-LY, adv. Infernal ; with extreme malignity ; 
wickedly ; detestably.— Bp. Barlow. 

HELL'ISH-NESS, ». The qualities of hell or of its inhabi- 
tants; extreme wickedness, malignity, or impiety. 

HELL^VARD, adv. Toward hell.—Pope. 

HELLY, a. Having the qualities of belL— Anderson. 

HELM, a termination, denotes defense; as in Sighelm, vic- 
torious defense. 

HELM, n. (Sax. helma ; G. helm.) 1. The instrument by 
which a ship is steered. 2 Station of government; the 
place of direction or management; as, the helm of atate. 

HELM, v. t. 1. To steer; to guide; to direct—Shak. ; [lit 
tle used.) 2. To cover with a helmet.—Milton. 

HELM, m. (Sax. helm.] 1, Defensive armor for the 

HELMET, $ head; a head-piece; a morion. 2. The part 
of a coat of arms that bears the crest.—Johnson. 3. The 
upper pi of a retort. Boyle.—A. In botany, the hooded 
u per p of some flowers. 

HEL 'AGE, n. Guidance. 


REI Cp. ba Furnished with a helmet. 
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HEM 
HEL-MIN'THIO, a. (Gr. .] Rolati 
oe Ek (Gz Dons] 3 6 To worms ag 
HEL-MIN'THI€, n. A medicine fo llin 
HEL-MIN-THO-LOÓG'I6, e. Pertaining "do wares or 
HEU AE eer vermes. 
-MIN-THOL’O-GIST, n. One who is 
ural history of vermes, or worms. Sermon a tio nat 
HEL-MIN-THOL'O QY, s. (Gr. Dus and Aeyos.] The set 
ence or knowledge of vermes, or worms; d ption 
and natural history of vermes. ' s 
HEEMDBSS, a. 1. Destitute of a helmet 2. Without e 
e 
HELMS'MAN, *. The man at the helm. 
HELM'WIND, n. A wind in the mountainous parts of En- 
and, so called.— Burn. 
HE'LOT, x. A slave in ancient Sparta. 
HE'LOT-ISM, n. Slavery; the condition of the Hoelots, 
slaves in Sparta —Stephena, 
HELOT-RY, n. The Helots taken collectively.—T. B. Mac 


auley. 

HELP, v. t. a regular verb; the old past tense and participle 
kolp and holpen being obsolete. |W. helpu; Sax. helpan, 
Àylpan.] 1. To aid; to assist; to lend strength or means 
toward ipaa d purpose. 2. To assist; to succor; to 
lend means of deliverance. 3. To relieve; to cure, or to 
mitigate pain or disease. 4. To remedy; to change for 
the better. 5. To prevent; to hinder. 6. To forbear; to 
avoid.—To help forward, to advance by assistance. —To0 
help on, to forward ; to promote by aid—7o help out, to 
aid in delivering from difficulty —7To help over, to enable 
to surmount.—7° help of, to remove by help.—To help to, 
to supply with ; to furnish with. 

HELP, v.i. To lend aid; to contribute strength or means. 
—To help out, to lend aid ; to bring a supply. 

HELP, a. [W. help.) 1. Aid; assistance; succor. 2 That 
which gives assistance; be or that which contributes to 
advance a purpose. 3 Remedy; relief; cure: with for 
4. A hired man or woman; a servant; [United States. 

HELPED (helpt), pp. Aided; assisted į relieved. 

HELPER, 2. 1. One who helps, aids, or assists; an assist- 
ant; an auxiliary; an aid. 2 One who furnishes or ad- 
ministers a remedy. 3. One who supplies with any thing 
wanted: with to. 4. A supernumerary servant.—Swift, 

HELPFUL, a. 1. That gives aid or assistance , that furnish 
es means of promoting an object; useful. 2 Wholesome; 
salutary ; heal . 

HELP'FUL-NESS, 2. Assistance; usefulness. 

HELPING, ppr. or a. Assisting; aiding; supporting. 

HELPLESS, a. 1. Without help in one's self; destitute of 
the power or means to succor or relieve one's self. 2. 
Destitute of support or assistance. 3. Admitting no help; 
irremediable ; [rot used.] 4. Unsupplied ; destitute ; (obs.] 

HELP'LESS-LY, adv. ithout succor.— Kid, 

HELP'LESS-NESS, n. Want of strength or ability; inability 


uyta i" A companion ; an assistant ; a helper. 

HEL'TER-SKEL'TER. Cant words denoting hurry and 
confusion. [Pulgar.] 

HELVE (helv), ^. (Sax. kelf.) The handle of an ax or 
hatchet. 


HELVE (helv), v. t. To furnish with a helve, as an ax. 

HELV ED, pp. Fitted with a helve. 

HEL-VET"€, a. (Sax. Hafelden.] Pertaining to the Helvetii, 
or inhabitants of Switzerland ; Swiss. 

HEL'VIN, *. A iis bake mineral of a yellowish color. 

HELV'NG, ppr. rnishing with a helve, as an ax. 

HEM, n. (Sax. kem.) 1. The border of a ent, doubled 
and sewed to strengthen it, and prevent the ee of the 
threads, 2. Edge; border. 3. A particular of the 
human voice, expressed by the word hem. 

HEM. An exclamation whose utterance is a sort of volun- 
tary half cough, loud or subdued, as the emotion may 
suggest.— Smart. 

HEN, v. t. 1. To form a hem or border; to fold and sew 
down the edge of cloth to strengthen it. 2. To border; to 
edge.— To hem ín, to inclose confine ; to surround ; to 
environ. 

HEM, v. £ (D. hemmen.) To make the sound expressed by 
the word hem. 

HEM'A-OHATE, n. [sr alua and axarns.] A species of 
agate, of a blood color. N 

HEN-A-DYN-A-MON"'E-TER, n. [Gr. alua, and dynamometer-, 
A contrivance for ascertaining tho pressure of the bloo& 
in the arteries. daz to 

HEM-A-STAT4I€-AL, a (Gr. aipa and crarixes.} Relating 
the weight of the bl at 

HEM'A-TIN, n. The coloring principle of log% re of iron. 

HEMA-TITE, n. (Gr. afyarirns.) A common O 
I Dame a pon Be T TONo 
w is the hydrated o of iron. 

specular ore of iron— Dana. 

HEMA TIME a Pertaining to hematite; liko hematite 
composed of or containing hematite. 


— -< 


is. t Obsoleta. 


HEN 


BEM'A-TO-CELE, n. [Gr. alya and <wAw.] A tumor filled 
with blood, 

BEN-A-TOSIN, &. One of the proximate principles of the 
blood, containing its red coloring watter. 

HEM-A-TO'SI3, a. A morbid quantity of blood. 
HEN-E-RO-BAP'TIST, w. [Gr. Mm and Burrw.) One ofa 
sect among the Jews who bathe every day. I 
HENT, iu composition, from Gr. $uisvs, signifies half, like 

i and seme. 

HEMT-.€Ri-NY, s gr. hucevs and apartoy.) A pain that 
affects only one side of the hcad. A 

HEM'1-C8-€LE (aVkl), n. (Gr. jyuxvxAos.] A half circle; a 
semicircle. 

HEM-.DITONE,& In oe pin ie Dr a al 

MEN-I-HEDRAL, e. (Gr. fusors and &pa.] in mincralogy, 
e term applicd to verti with half of the similar edges 
ur angles similarly replaced. f 

HEN'I-NA, n. [L.] 1. In Roman antiquity, a measure con- 
taining half a sextary.—2. In medicine, a measure equal to 
about ten ounces. 

HEM.-I-PLE‘OI-A, ? n. [Gr. hurous and rAnyn.) A palsy that 

HEMT.PLE-6Y, affects onc half of the body. 

HEN-LPRIS-MATIE€, a. Half prismatic. 

HE-MIPTER, n. } (Gr. huovs and xrepoy.) Terms ap- 

HE-MIPTER-A, n. p. § plied to insects having membra- 
nous wings with wing-covers, usually half membranous 
and half coriaccous. 

SEM cien A Pertaining to the order kemiptera. 

HENT.SPHERE, n. (Gr. jji0$atpiov.] 1. A half sphere; 
one half of a le or AH when divided by a plane 
passing through its center.—Particularly, one half the mun- 
dane sphere. 2 A map or projection of half the terres- 


trial globe. 
HEN-I-SPHERTE, a. Containing half a sphere or 
HEM-I-SPHERTC-AL, § globe. 


HEN-I-SPHER'ULE, n. A half spherule. 

° HEMTS-TI€H (tik), n. (Gr. jpwrixiov.] Half a poetic 
verse. or a verse not completed.— n. 

HE-MISTICH-AL, a. Pertaining to a hemistich ; denoting 
a division of the verse.— Warton. 

HEN'I-TONE, n. (Gr. fycrovtov.) A half tone in music; now 

called a semitone. 


HEM'T-TROPE, a. [Gr. jyiev$ and rpoxrn.) Half turned; a 


hemitrope crystal is one in which one segment is turned 
through half the cireumference of a circle. 
HEN'LOEK, n. (Sax. hemleac] 1. A plant of the genus co- 


nium, whose leaves and root are poisonous. (Sce, also, 
WATER-HEMLOCK.] 2. A North American evergreen-tree 
of the fir kind. 3. A poison, an infusion or deeoction of 
the poisonous plant. See Crcura. 

HEMMED, pp. or a. Bordered; edged; folded and sewed 
down at the edge. 

uiia ^. (Dan. emmelig.] A shed or hovel for cattle. 

HENNING, . Bordering; folding and sewing down at 
the edge of the cloth. 


HE-MOPTY-SIS, 2a. (or alga and zrvo:s.) A spitting of 


HE-NOPTO-E, $í blood. k 
HEM'OR-RHAÓE, n. (Gr. aluopñayia.] Any discharge of 
bicod from vessels destined to contain it. 


HEM-OR-RHAÓ'€, a. Pertaining to a flux of blood; con- 
sisting in hemorrhage. 

HEM-OR-RHOID'AL, a. 1. Pertaining to the hemorrhoids. 
2. Consisting in a flux of blood from the vessels of the anus. 
HEM'OR-RHOIDS, s. (Gr. alyopfos.)] A discharge of blood | 
phe the vessels of anus; the piles; in Scripture, em- 

erods. 

HEMP, n. (Sax. kenep; G. kanf.) 1. A fibrous plant of the 
genus cannabis, whose skin or bark is used for cloth and | 
sondage: 2 The skin or rind of the plant, prepared for 
spinning. 

HEMP-AG'RI-MO-NY, n. An herb growing in wet ground. 

HEMP-NET-TLE, n. An annual plant of the genus galeop- 
sis, whose flower has a grotesque figure.—Loudon. 

HEMPEN (hemp'n) a. Made of hemp. 

HEMP'Y, a. Like hemp.— Howell. pires PN 

HEN, n. (Sax. hen, kenne.) The female of any kind of fowl; 
but it is particularly applied to the female of the domestic 


fowl of gallinaceous kind. 
HEN'-€OOP,*. A y or cage for fowls. 
HEN'-DRIV.ER,*. A kind of hawk.—falton. 
HEN'-HARM, in. A of buzzard, so called from 
HEN’-HAR-RI-ER, ) its persecutions in the poultry-yard. | 
— Edin. Encyc. 


HEN'-HEXRT-ED, e. Cowardly ; timid; dastardly.— Grose, 
HEN'-HOUSE, n. A house or shelter for fowls. 
HEN’-PE€KED (-pekt), a. Governed by the wife. 
HEN'-ROOST, n. A place where poultry rest at night. 
HEN'BANE.^ A poisonous herb, the TOM yamua 
HEN'BIT, n. A name com non to several plants; also called 
dead-nettle or speed-wel., which sce. 
HENCE (hens), adv. (Sax. keona.] L From this place. 2. 
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From this time ; in the future. 3 From this cause or reae 
on, noting a consequence, inference, or deduction from 
something just before stated. 4. From this source ot 
original.-—Hence signifies from this, and from befor lence 
is not strictly correct, but is established by usage.— Hence, 
as a verb, to send off, as uscd by Sidney, is improper. 

HEN i ORTH’ (hens-fórth), adv. From this time for 
war 

HENCE-FOR'WARD (hene-forward), adv. From this time 

HHENCHMAN Ta [Sax Mac]. 

À , t5. (Sax. Àinc.] A ; 8 servant.— 

t HENCH'BOY. Ix TN m 

t HEND, 2 v. t. (Sax. hentan.) 1. To scize; to lay hold on 

tHENT, § to oceupy. 

t HEND, 

HEND'Y, a. Gentle.— Chaucer. 

HEN-DE€'A-GON, n. (Gr. évdexa and yovia.]. In geometry 
a plane figure of eleven sides, and vicit Biete 

HEN-DEC€-A-SYL-LAB'IE, a. Pertaining to a metrical line 
of eleven syllables. 

HEN-DEC-A-SYL'LA-BLE, n. (Gr. évdexa and ovAAaby.) A 
metrical line of eleven syllabics. 

HEN-DI'A-DYS, n. (L. from Gr.) In grammar, a fi in 
which the same idea is expressed by two different words 
or phrases. 

HENNA, n. [Arabic] A Hope tree or shrub; also, a 

aste made of ita pounded leaves, und much used by the 
Ecyptians and Asiatics for dyeing their nails, beards, &c. 
of ano bue. 

HFNS'FEET, n. A plant, hedge-fumitory.—JoÀnson. 

HEF. n. (Sax. eap.) The fruit of the wild dog-ruse. 


IP. 

HEP'-TREE, n. The wild dog-rose, the rosa canina. 

HETAR, n. (L. kepar.) A combination of sulphur with an 
alkali, or, rather, with its metallic base, and having a brown- 


red color. 

HE-PAT'6, la. [L. hepaticus.) Pertaining to the liver. 

HE-PATI€-AL,§ —Hepatic air, sulphureced hydrogen gas. 
— Hepatic cinnabar, see CINNABAR. 


HEP'A-TITE, ^. A gem or mizeral; fetid sulphate of 


baryta. 

HEP-A-TI-ZA TION, n. 1. The act of impregnating with 
sulphureted hydrogen gas. 2. Conversion irto a substance 
resembling the liver. 

HEP'A-TIZE, v. t. 1. To impregnate with sulphureted by- 
drogen pM 2. To gorge with blood or plastic matter. 
HEP'A-TIZ ED, Pp. or a. Impregnated or combined with 

sulphureted hydrogen gas; gorged with blood or piastic 


Matter. 

HEP-A-TOS'€O-PY, n. (Gr. hrap and oxortw.}) The art or 

ractice of divination by inspecting the liver of animals. 

HEP'TA-CHORD (-kord), n. [Gr. /xra and xopón-] A system 
of seven sounds.—In ancient poetry, verses sung or played 
on seven chords or different notes. 

HEP'TADE, n. The sum or number of seven. 

HEP'TA-GLOT, s. (Gr. Ërra and yAwrra.) A book of seven 
languages. 

HEP'TA-GON, n. (Gr. ¿rra and voria.]. In geometry, a plane 
figure consisting of seven sides and as many angles.—iIn 
Jortification, a place that has seven bastions for defense. 

HEP-TAG'ON-AL, a. Having seven angles or sides. 

HEP-TA-QYNT-A, n. (Gr. Ëxra and yuvy.) In botany, an or- 
der of pwan having seven styles.—Linnaus. 

HEP Ad Y NOUS. je. In botany, having seven styles. 

HEP-TA-HEDRON, n. A solid figure with seven sides. 

HEP-TA-HEX-A-HÉ'DRAL, a. (Gr. irra, and enl 
Presenting seven ree of faces one above another, ea 

aces, 


Se 


range containin 
HEP-TAM'E-REDE, n. (Gr. éxra 
divides into seven parts.— À. Smith. 
HEP-TAN'DRI.A, n. (Gr. éxra and avnp.) In botany, a class 
= "d piante haray joven stamens.-—Linnéus. 
s. “DRI-AN, 
HEP-TAN'DROUS, je. Having seven stamens, 
HEP-TAN"GU.LAR, a. (Gr. éxra, and angular! Having 


seven angles. 

HEP-TAPHYL-LOUS, a. (Gr. irra and $v)ov.| ‘Haring 
seven leaves. 

HEP-TAREH1€, a. Denoting a sevenfold government. 

HEPTAREH-IST, 2". A ruler of one division of a hep- 

HEP’TAREH, $ tarchy.-— Warton. 

HEP TXR€H-Y, n. (Gr. éxra and apxn.) A government by 
seven persons, or the country gove by seven persons. 
But the word is usually applied to England, when under 
the government of scven Saxon kings. 

HEPTA-TEUO€H Ctük), n. (Gr. lyra and revxos.) The first 
seven books of the Old Testament. (Little used.) r 

HER (bur), an adjective, or pronominal adjective, of the third 

erson. (Sax. Aire, sing. heoru.] 1. Belonging to a female. 

It is used before neuter nouns in personification —Ha 

is also used as a pronoun or substitute for a female in the 
objective case, after a verb or preposition. 


and pepis.) That which 
ith, 


“© See Synopsis. 1, E, L &c. long —K, E, Y, &c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY;—MARINE, BIRD, -MOVE, BOOK, 
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HER ALD, n. (Fr. heraut, for herault.] 1. An officer whose 
busincas was to dcuounce or proclaim war, to challenge to 
battle, to proclaim peace, and to bcar messagce from the 
commander of an army. 2. A proclaimcr; a publisher. 3. 
A forerunver; a precursor; a harbinger. 4. An officer in 
Great Britain, whose busincss is to marshal, ordcr, and 
eonduct royal cavalcades, cercmonics at coronations, roy- 
al marriages, installations, creations of dukes and otaer 
noblics, einbassics, funcral processions, declarations of war, 
proclamations of pcace, &c.; also, to record and blazon 
the arms of the nobility and gentry, and to regulate abuses 
thercin.—5. Formerly, applied by the French to a minstrel. 

HER'ALD, v.e. To introduce, as by a herald. 

HER'ALD-ED, pp. Introduced, as ay a herald. 

HER-AL'DIC, a. Pertaining to hcralds or hcraldry. 

HER-AL'DI€-AL-LY, adv. In a heraldic manner. 

HER'ALD-ING, ppr. Introducing, as by a herald. 

HER-AL'DRY, a. The art or office of a herald; the art of 
recording gcnealogies, and blazoning arms or ensigns ar- 


morial. 

HER’ALD-SHIP, n. The office of a herald.—Selden. 

HERB (crb), w. (L. herba; Fr. herbe.) 1. A plant or vegeta- 
ble with a soft or succulcnt stalk or stem, which dies to 
the root every year.—2. In the Linnean botany, that part 
of & vegetable which springs from the root and is termi- 
natcd by the fructification. 

HERB-€HRIS'TO-PHER, n. An herb, actea spicata, whose 
root is used in nervous diseases. 

dERB-ROB'ERT, x. A plant, a species of geranium. 

HERB'-WOM-AN, n. A woman who sells herbs. 

YER-BA’'CEOUS (her-bá'shus), a. (L. herbaceus.]  Pertain- 
ing to herbs; having the nature of an herb. 

HERB'AGE (erb'aje or herb'aje), n. [Fr.] 1. Herbs collect- 
meri grass; pasture; green food for beasts.—9. In law, 
the liberty or right of pasture in the forests or grounds of 
another man. 

HERB’AGED, a. Covered with grass.— Thomson. 

HERB'AL (herb-), x. 1. A book that contains the names and 
descriptions of plants.—2. A ortus siccus, or dry garden ; 
a collection of specimens of plants, dried and preserved. 

HERB'AL,a. Pertaining to herbs. 

HERB'AL-IST, n. A person skilled in plants; one who 
makes collections of plants. 

! HERBAR, n. An herb.—Spenser. 

HERB'A-RIST, n. An herbalist.— Boyle. [Little used.) 

HER-BA'RI-UM, ».; pl. HzRBARIUMS. 1. À collection of 
spccimens of plants carefully dried and preserved. 2. A 
book or other contrivance for thus preserving plants. 

HERB'A-RIZE. See HERBORIZE. 

HERPB'A-RY, n. A garden of plants.— Warton. 

HERB'E-LET, n. A small herb.— Shak. 

I HERB'ER, n. Fi , an arbor. See HERBARY. 

HERB-ES'CENT, a. (L. ns.) Growing into herbs. 

HERB'ID, a. [L. Aerbidus.] Covered with herbs. [(Rare.] 

HERB-IF'ER-OUS, a. (L. a and fero.] Bearing herbs. 

HERB'IST, n. One skilled in herbs. 

HERB-IV'O-RA, n. pl. In science, animals subsisting on 
herbs or vegetables. 

HERB-IV'O-ROUS, a. [L. herba and voro.) Eating herbs ; 
subsisting on herbaceous plants. 

HERB'LESS (erb'es), a. stitute of herbs.— Warton. 

HERPB'O-RIST. [ox HERBALIST.)—Ray. 

HERB-O-RI-ZA’TION (herb-), x. 1. The act of seeking plants 
in the field; botanical research. 2. The figure of plants 
in mineral substances. See ARBORIZATION. 

HERB'O-RIZE, v. £. To search for plants, or to seek new 
species of planta, with a view to ascertain their characters 
and to class them. 

HERB'O-RIZE, v.t. To figure ; to form the figures of plants 
in minerals.— Fourcroy. ARBORIZE. 

HERB'O-RIZED, pp. or a. Figured; containing the figure 
of a plant ; as a mineral body. 

HERBO-RIZ-ING, ppr. 1. Searching for plants. 2. Form- 
ing the figures of plants in minerals. 

t HER’BOR-OUGH (herbur-ro), n. (Germ. herberg.) Place 
of temporary residence, especially for troops; harbor.— 
Ben Jonson. 

HERB'OUS, a. (L. kerbosus.) Abounding with herbs. 

LI a. Having the nature of herbs.—Bacon. [Little 
used. 

* HER-CU'LE-AN, a. (from Hercules.) 1. Very grent, diffi- 
cult, or dangerous; as, Herculean labor. 2. Having ex- 
traordinary strength and size. 3. Of extraordinary strength, 
force, or power. 

HER’€U-LES, n. 1. A hero of antiquity, celebrated for his 
strength. 2. A constellation in the northern hemisphere, 


near 4m 

HER-CYN'T.AN, a. (from Hercynía.] Denoting an extensive 
forest in Germany. 

HERD, n. (Sax. herd, heord.] 1. A collection or assemblage ; 
[applied to beasts, when feeding or driven together.) 
company of men or people, 
a crowd ; a rabble. 
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in contempt or detestation ;] | M ief 
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HERD, n. (Sax. Ayrd.] A kccper of cattic ; used by : 
and still uscd in Scotland, but in English now NN 

T E used, CEDE in composition. 

SRD, v. i. 1. To unite or associate, as beasts; 

ii fan ur a ine 2. To associate. aa So icono 
ERD, v. t. To form or put into a hcrd. — Den 

HERDER, x. A herdsman. Waa: 

HER'DER-ITE, n. (from Herder, its discovercr.) A crystal 
lized mineral, which oecurs with tluor in Saxony. 

1! HERD'ESS, n. A shephcrdess.— Chaucer. 

t HERD'GROOM, n. A kccpcr of a herd.—Spenger, 

HERD'ING, ppr. Associating in coinpanies. 

HERDS'MAN, n. 1. A keeper of herds; onc cmploycd tn 
tending herds of cattle. 2. Formerly, the owner of a herd. 
(Formerly spelled herdman.] 

HERDS-GRASS, r. A name given to various grasses 
wn are highly esteemed for hay, as timothy, E. -tail, 
red-top. 

HERE, adv. (Goth. and Sax. her; G., D. hier.) 1. In this 
place; in the place whcre thc speakcr is preecnt. 2. In 
the present life or state. 3. It is uscd in making an offcr 
or attcmpt. 4. In drinking health.—7t is neither here nor 
there, it is neithcr in this place nor that; neither in one 
place nor in another.—Here and there, in one place and 
saothar m a dispersed manner or condition ; thinly, or 

regularly. 

HERE A BOUT, Pads. About this place —Addison. 

HERE-AFT ER, adv. 1. In time to come; in some futuro 
time. 2. In a future state. 

HFRE-AFTER, n. A future state.—Addison. 

HERE-AT', adv, At this. 

HBRE-BY', adv. By this.— Watts. 

HERE-IN’, adv. In this. 

* HERE-IN'TO, adv. Into this.—Hooker. 

HERE-OF' (here-of), adv. Of this; from this.— Shak. 

HERE-ON’, adv. On this.— Brown. 

HERE-OUT,, adv. Out of this place.—Spenser. 

HERE-TÓO', adv. To this; add to this. 

HERE TORORE, adv. In times before the present; for 
merly. 

HEREUN-TO, adv. To this—Hooker. 

HERE-UP-ON’, ado. On this. 

HERE-WITH', adv. With this.—Most of the compounds of 
Acre and a preposition are obsolete or obsolescent, or, a8 
least, are deemed inelegant. 

HE-RED'IT-A-BLE, a. (L. hareditas.) That may be inherit- 
ed.—Locke. [Not much used. 

HE-RED'IT-A-BLY, adv. By inheritance.—Tooke's Russ 

HER-E-DIT'A-MENT, n. (L. heres, haredium.] Any spe- 
cics of property that may be inherited. 

HE-RED'IT-A-RI-LY, adv. By inheritance ; by descent from 
an ancestor.— Pope. 

HE-RED'T-A-RY, a. (Fr. kereditaire.] 1. That has descend- 
ed from an ancestor. 2, That may descend from an an 
cestor to an heir; descendible to an hcir at law. 3. That 
is or may be transmitted from a parent to a child. —SrN. 
Anccstral ; patrimonial ; inheritable. 

I HER'E-MIT, 2. A hermit.— Bishop Hall. 

HER-E-MIT1€-AL, a. Solitary; secluded from society. - 
Pope. See HERMETICAL. 

* HER'E-SI-AR€H or HE-RÉ'SI-ÁR€H, n. [Gr. alpeois and 
apxos. A leader in heresy ; the chief of a scct of heretics. 

HER’E-SI-AREH-Y, x. Chief heresy. 

HER-E-SI-OG'RA-PHER, n. (Gr. alpeocs and ypagw.) One 
who writes on heresies. 

HER-E-SI-OG'RA-PHY, n. A treatise on Le 

HER'E-SY, n. [Gr. alptoi$ ; L. haresis.}) L A undamental 
error in religion, or an error of opinion respccting some 
fundamental doctrine of religion. But in countries where 
there is an established church, an opinion is deemed her- 
esy when it differs from that of the church.—In Scripture, 
and primitive usage, heresy meant mercly sect, party, or the 
doctrines of a sect, as We now use denomination, or per- 
suasion, implying no reproach.—2. Heresy, in law, is an 
offense against Christianity, consisting in a denial of some 
of ita essential doctrines, publicly avowed and obstinately 
maintained. 3. An untenable or unsound opinion or doc- 
trine in politics.—Swift. 

HER'E-TIO, v. (Gr. alpericos.) 1. A person under any re 
ligion, but p ularly the Christian, who holds and teaches 
opinions repugnant to the established faith, or that which 
is made the standard of orthodoxy. 2 Any one who 
maintains erroneous opinions. 

HE-RET1€-AL, a. Containing heresy; contrary to the 
established faith, or to the true faith. ith 

gag Pea aL adv. In an heretical manncr; Wi 

eresy. 

HE-RETI€-ITE, v. t. To decide to be heresy. dion e 

HER'E-TOG, m. (Sax. heretoga.) Among idi road 

HERE.TOGR, | cestors, the leadcr or commandc 


ER'I-OT, n. (Sax. heregeat.) In English law, & tribute or 


—— 
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fine payable tu the lord of the foo on the deceaso of the 
owner, landholder, or vaaeal, 

HERT.OT-A.-RLE, e. Subject to the payment of a heriot. 

HER IS-SON, =. (Fr.] In Jortifcation, a beam or bar armed 
with iron spikes for obstructing a passage. 

MER'T-A-BLE, a 1. Capable of inheriting, or taking by 
descent. 2 That may be inherited. 3. Annexed to estatcs 
of inheritance. 

HER'IT-AGE, s. (Fr.] 1. Inheritance; an catate that passes 
from an auccetor to an heir by descent or course o law; 
that aien is inheritod. —2. In Scripture, the saints or pco- 

le of G 
AERIT-OR, s. In Scotland, a proprietor or landholder in a 
—Jamie. 


pus son. 

"R-MAPH-RO-D#1-TY, n. Hermaphrodiem. 

HER-MAPITRO-DISM, m. The union of the two sexes 

HER-MAPH'O-DIT-ISM, } in the same individual. 

HER-MAPH'RO-DITE, s. [Fr.; Gr. pua@poderos.] 1. An 
animal or a human being having the parts of generation 
both of male and female.—2. In botany, a flower that con- 
tains both the stamen and the pistiL 3. A plant that bas 
only hermaphrodite flowers. 

HER-NAPH'RO-DITE, a. Designating both sexes in the 
same animal, flower, or plant.—Among sailors, a kermaph. 
rodite brig is one that is square rigged forward, and schoon- 
erri aft.— Totten. í 

HERMAPHRODITIG 34." partaking of both sexes. 

HER-MAPH-RO-DIT1€-AL-LY, adv. After the manner of 


hermaphrodites. 

HER-ME-NEO‘TIE, za. [Gr. épunvevrixos.) Interpreting; 

HER ME NED TIGAN $ X RE: unfolding the signi- 

cation. 

HER-ME-NEDTI€-AL-LY, adv. According to the true art 
of interpreting words. —M. Stuart. 

HER-ME-NEO'11€8, n. The science of interpretation ; par- 
ticularly, of interpreting the Scriptures. 

HERMES, n. [Gr.] In archeology, a rough quadrangular 
stone or pillar, having a head sculptured on the eg tes it, 
without arms or body. Such stones were placed by the 
Greeks in front of buildings, and used by the Romans as 
boundaries. As they originally bore the head of Hermes, 
or Mercury, they have been called by his name, even when 
surmounted by the head of other deities, &c.—Smith's Dict. 

HER-METI€, la. (Fr. kermetique.] 1. Designating chem- 

HER-MET10©-AL, j ; chemical 2. Desiguating that 
species of philosophy which pretends to solve and explain 
all the phenomena of nature from the three chemical 
principles, salt, sulphur, and mercury. 3. Designating the 
system which explains the causes of diseases and the 
operations of medicine, on the principles of the hermctical 
philosophy. 4. Perfectly close, so that no air can escape; 
as, @ hermetic seal, whic 


is formed by fusing the mouth 
or extremity of a vessel so as to close it perfectly. 

HER-MET'I€-AL-LY, adv. According to the hermetic art; 
chemically ; closely; accurately; as, a bottle hermetically 
sealed. This is done by fusing the neck of the bottle till it 
is perfectly closed. 

HERMIT, a. (Fr. hermite] 1. A person who retires from 
society and lives in solitude. 2. A beadsman; one bound 
to pray for another. Shak.—Syn. Anchorite; recluse ; 
eremite; ascetic. 

HER'MIT-AGE, n. 1. The habitation of a hermit. 2. A cell 
in a recluse place, but annexed to an abbey. 3. A kind of 


HESNITAURY, f. A cell for the hermits annexed to some 


y. 

HER'MIT-ESS, x. A female hermit.—Drummond. 

HER-MITIC-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to a hermit, or to retired 
life. 2. Suited to a hermit. 

HER.MO-DA€'TYL, n. (Gr. {puns and daxrvdos.] In ma- 
teria medica, a root brought from Turkey, formerly much 
used as a cathartic. 

HER-MO-GENI-ANS, n. pl. A sect of heretics in the second 
century, so namcd from Hermogenes. 

HERN, n. A heron, which see. 

HERNHILL, n. A plant. 

HER'NLA, n. [Gr. łpvia, from Zpvos.] In surgery, a protru- 
sion of some organ of the abdomen through an interstice, 

M TW Cg a soft and slightly elastic tumor; a rupture. 

R'NLAL, a. Pc to or connccted with hcrnia. 

t HERN'SHAW, n. A heronshaw or heron.—Spenser. 

HERO, n. [L. heros.) L A man of distinguished valor, in- 
trepidity, or enterprise in Sanger: 2. A great, illustrious, 
or extraordinary person ; as, a in learning; [unusual] 

-3. In a poem, or romance, thc principal personage, or the ' 
rson who has the principal share in the transactions re- 
ted.—4. In an mythology, & hero vras an illustrious 

person, supposed after his death to be placed among the | 


HE-RODI-ANS, n. pl. [from Herod.) A scct among the Jews. | 
HE-ROTE, a. 1. Pertaining toa hero or hcrocs. 2. Becoming 
a hero; as, a heroic act. 3. Descrving or obtaining dis- ' 
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tinction by valor; as, a heroic nation. 4. Productive of 
hcrocs. Š. Rcciting the achievements of heroes. as a 


poem. 6. Used in heroic poctry or hexamcter.— Heroic 
age, thc when the Acroes, or those called the children 
of the g are supposed to have livcd.—Syn. Brave; 
intrepid; courageous; daring; valiant; bold; gallant; 
fearless ; cnterprising; noble; magnanimous ; illustrious 
IIE-RO1€-AL, a. The same as heroic, {Little used.) 
HE-RO1T€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of a hero; with 
valor; bravely; courageously; intrepidly. 
HE-RO-f-COM'IC, — 2a. Consisting of the heroic and the 
HE-RO-Y-COMT€-AL,$ ludicrous; denoting the high bur- 


lesque. 

* HER'O-INE (her'oin), n. (Fr. keroine.) A female hero; a 
woman ofa bravc spirit. [(Heroess is not in use. 

* HER'O-ISM, n. [Fr. heroisme.] Tho qualities of a hero.— 
Syn. Bravery; gallantry; intrepidity ; daring; courage; 
boldness ; fearlessness ; enterprise; magnanimity. 

HER'ON, n. [Fr.] A water fowl with long legs, wings, and 
neck, that devours fish. 

HER'ON-RY, n. A place where herons breed.— Derham. 

HER'ON-SHAW, n. A heron.—Pennant. 

HE-RO-OL'O-0IST, n, One who treats of heroes. 

HE'RO-SHIP, n. The character of a hero.— Cowper 

HERPES, n. [Gr. épxns.) Tetters; an eruption on the skin, 
dips ringworm, &c. 

HER-PETI€, a. Pertaining to the herpes or cutaneous 

HERPET.GLOSIC, ^]. Pee 

HER-PET-O-LOÓ6'1€-AL, je Pertaining to herpetology. 

HER-PE-TOL’O-GIST, n. A person versed in herpetology 
or the natural history of repules. 

HER-PE-TOL'O-6Y, n. [Gr. éoweros.} A description of rep- 
tiles; the natural history of reptiles. 

HERRING, n. (ae hering.) A well-known sea fish, which 
Ee in vast shoals. 

HER'RING-FISH'ER-Y, n. The fishing for herrings. 

HERRN'HUT-ER, n. (from the Ger. hut des hern, the assumed 
name of the habitation of the original dara) One 
Of a sect established by Nicholas Lewis, count of Zinzen- 

HERS fare ga A this h is hers, 

urz), pron. fem. ve; as, s house is 
that is, this is the ine of her. 

HER'SAL. n. ncaa iat 6 [Obs] 
P 


up a gateway, or impeding an enemy's march. 

or bearing corpses to the grave ; now spelled 

monument set over a grave; 

[obs.) 4. A robenn: "the holy Aerse" rehearsal of 
pre ers.—Spenser ; [obs.] 

HERSE (hers), e. . 1. To put on or in a herse.— Skak. 2 
To eui as, hersed in a wood; [obs.) 

HER-SELF,, pron. [her and self.) 1. This denotes a female, 
the subject of discourse before mentioned ; and is either in 
the nominative or objective case. 2. Having the command 
of herself; mistress of her rational powers, judgment, or 
temper; as, she is herself, 3. In her true character; as, 
she shows Aerself'in this. 

HERSE'LIKE (hers like), a. Funereal; suitable to funerals. 
— Bacon. 

HERSTL-LON, n. (Fr. In fortification, the sume with herse. 

t HER'Y, v. A Corm herian.) To regard as holy. 

HES1-TAN-CY, n. A doubting; a pausing to consider; 
dubiousness; sus 

HEST-TANT, a. 
of speech. 

HES‘I-TANT-LY, adv. In a hesitating manner. 

HEST-TATE, v. i. [L. Àesito.] 1. To stop or pause respect- 
ing decision or action ; to be doubtful as to fact, principle, 
or determination; to be in suspense. 2. To stop in speak- 
ing—Syn. To doubt; waver; scruple; deliberate; de- 
mur; falter; stammer. 

HES71.TA-TED, pp. Stopped; paused; doubted. : 

HES1-Ti-TING, ppr. ora. Doubting; pausing; stammering, 

HEST.T4-TING-LY, adv. With hesitation or doubt. 

HES-I-TA' TION, n. 1. A pausing or delay in forming an 
opinion or commencing action; doubt. 2. A stopping in 
speech ; intermission between words ; stammeri 

HES-PERI-AN, a. [L. hesperius.) Western; situated at the 
west. 

HES-PFRI-AN, n. An inhabitant of a western country 

HESSIAN, a. Relating to Hesse, in Germany. 

HES’SIAN-FLY, n. (so called from the opinion that it was 
brought into America by the Hessian troo genda. the 
war of the Revolution.) A small two-winged fiy. or àge, 
nearly black; very destructive to dS wheat. Itis 
cecidomyia destructor of Say.—E. C. Herrick. 

t HEST, ^. [Sax. hase.) Command ; precept; injunction - 
order. 

HES-TERN'AL, a. . Pcrtaining to yesterday.—Smart. 


nsc. 
esitating; pausing; wanting volubility 
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BH ES Y-EHAST, n. [Gr.5cvxos.] A quictist—Bib. Repository. 

HETE-RAR-€HY, n. (Gr. érepos and apxn.] Tho govern- 
ment of an alien.— Biskop Hall. 

UET-E-RO-CIR'EAL, a. [Gr.érepos and xipxos.} An epithet 
applied to fishes which have the upper fork of the tail 
longer than the lower.— Agassiz. 

* HETE-RO-€LITE, n. (Gr. ércpoxMrov.] 1. In grammar, 
& word which is irregular or anomalous. 2. Any thing or 
ponen deviating from common forms. 

HET'E-RO-CLITTE, a. Irregular; anomalous; devi- 

HET-E-RO-€LITIE, ? ating rom ordinary forms or 

cs. 

t HET-E-RO€'LI-TOUS, a. Heteroclitic. 


HET-E-RO-€LITI€-AL, 

HET'E-RO-DOX, a. [Gr. érepos and dofa.] 1. In theology, 
heretical; contrary to the faith and doctrines of the Scrip- 
tures. 2. Repugnant to the doctrines or tenets of any 
established church. 3, Holding opinions repugnant to the 
doctrines of the Scriptures, or contrary to those of an 
established church. 

HET E-RO-DOX-LY, adv. In a heterodox manner. 

HET'E-RO-DOX-NESS, n. State of being heterodox. 

HET E-RO-DOX-Y, n. Heresy; an opinion or doctrine 
contrary to the doctrines of the Scriptures, or contrary to 
those of an established church. 

HET-E-ROG'A-MOUS, a. (Gr. érepog and ydyos.] In botany, 
having different essential parte of fructification. 

I HET'E-RO-Ó£NE, a. See the next word. 
HET-E-RO-Ó£'NE-AL, js. [Gr repos and ycvos.]. Of a 
HET-E-RO-GENE-OUS, $ different kind or nature; un- 
like or dissimilar in kind. 

HET-E-RO-GE-NET-TY, n. 1. Opposition of nature; con- 
trariety or dissimilitude of quahties ; [ill formed.] 2. Dis- 
similar part; something of a different kind. 
HET-E-RO-GENE-OUS-NESS, n. Difference of nature 
and quality; dissimilitude or contrariety in kind. 

HET-E-RO-PATH'I€,a. The same as ic. 

BET-E-ROPH'YL-LOUS, a. [Gr. irepos and @uAXov.}) Hav- 
ing leaves different from the re form. 

HET'E-RO-POD, n. One of an order of molluscous ani- 
mals, whose foot is compressed into a vertical muscular 
lamina, serving for a fin. 

HET-E-ROP'TICS, n. False optics.—Spectator. 

HET-E-ROS'CIAN, n. [Gr. brepos and cxig-] Those inhab- 
itants of the earth arc called Heteroscians whose shadows 
fall one way only. Such are those who live between the 
tropics and c ara circles. 

HET-E-ROS'CIAN, a. Having the shadow fall one way only. 


—Gregory. 
AETE-RO-SITE, n. A greenish-gray or bluish mineral, be- 
coming violet on e mind It consists of phosphoric 
acid and the oxyds of iron and man se.— Dana. 
HET-E-ROT'O-MOUS, a. [Gr. érepos and reuvw.] In miner- 
alogy, having a different cleavage; applied to a specTes of 
feldspar, whose cleavage differs from that of common feld- 


= mre ied 

HET-E-ROT'RO-PAL, 2a. [Gr. Írepos and rpexw.] In bot 

HET-E-ROTRO-POUS, j any, when the micropyle is at 
neither end of the seed, and the embryo neither erect 
nor inverted, but in an oblique direction with respect to 
the seed, it is said to be Aeterotropous, or heterotropal.— 


ley. 

HET'MAN, n. A Cossack commander in chief. 

HEU'LAND-ITE, a. A mineral of the zeolite family, occur- 
ring in amygdaloid. It consists of silica, alumina, and 
lime, with about fifteen per cent. of water.—Dana. 

HEW (hi), v. t.; pret. kewed; pp. hewed, or hewn. [Sax. 
heawian.} 1. To cut with an ax, or other like instrument, 
for the purpose of making an even surface or side. 2. To 
chop; to cut; to hack. 3. To cut with a chisel; to make 
smooth, as stone. 4. To form or shape with an edged in- 
strument: with out, 5. To form laboriously ; [rare.] 

HEW, n. 1. Destruction by cutting down.—Spenser. 
Color. See Hur. 

HEWED (hide), pp. or a. Cut and made smooth or even; 
chopped; hacked; shaped by cutting, or by a chisel. 

HEW'ER, n. One who hews wood or stone. 

HEW'ING, ppr. Cutting and making smooth or even; chop- 
ping; hacking; forming by the chisel. 

HEWN (hüne), pp. or a. The same as hewed. 

HEX’A-CHORD (-kord), n. [Gr. & and xopón.] In ancient 
music, an imperfect chord called a siztk; also, an instru- 
ment of six chords or strings, and a scale of six sounds. 

HEX-A-DA€TYL-OUS, a. (Gr. ¿£ and daxrvdos.] Having 

- six fingers or toes, 
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HEX-A-H£T RAL, a. Ofthe fi š 
PEU OM NUN the figure of t ucxabeárue nav- 
HEX-A-HE'DRON, n, (Gr. & and pa. A regular solid 


CE ONE 

-A-LE’ME- » ^. (Gr. H and huspa.) 1. The v. 

of six days.—Good. 2. The híatory of the six Jaye’ SOR 
of creation, as contained in the first chapter of Genesis 


—Mu : 
HEX-AM'E-TER, n. (Gr. ££ and uergovy.]. In ancient 

a verse of six fcct, iie f of ductyls and Monde A 
HEARTS d. Having six netics) fect. 

-A-MET’ i a. Consisting of six me cct.— 
HEX-A-METRI€-AL, ? Warton. E: nku 
HEX-AN'DRIA, x. (Gr. & and uynp.] In botany, a class of 
A ponn having RE stamens.—Linneus. 
HEX-AN'DROUS, fa Having six stamens. 
HEX-AN"GU.LAR, a. (Gr. ij, and angular.) Having siz 

angles or corners. 
HEX-A-PET'AL-OUS, a. (Gr. & and meradov.} Having six 
tals or flower-leaves. 
HEX-APH'YL-LOUS, a. (Gr. & and $v)àov.] Having six 


ves. 

HEX'A-PLA, n. (Gr. i£ and ásAow.] A collection of tho 
Holy Scriptures in six languages, applied particularly to 
the collection published by Origen in the third century.- 
Encyc. Am. 

HEX’A-PLAR, a. Sextuple; containing six columns. 

HEX'A-POD, a. [Gr. ñ and xous.] Having six feet. 

HEX'A-POD, n. (Ór. i£ and rovs.) 1. An insect having six 
feet. 2. A fathom; [obs] 

HEX'A-STICH (hex'a-stik), n. [Gr. ¿£ and orixos.] A poem 
consisting of six verses. 

HEX'A-STYLE, n. [Gr. I£ and orvos.) A building with six 
columns in front.—Encyc. 

HEX-O6-TA-HE’DRON, n. [Gr. it, oxrw, and dpa.) A solid 
contained under forty-eight equal triangular faces. 

HEY. An exclamation of joy or mutual exhortation. 

HEY'DiY, exclam. An expression of frolic and exultation 
and sometimes of wonder. 

HEYDAY, n. A frolic; wildness.—Shak. . 

t HEY’DE-GUY, n. [perhaps from heyday ond guise} A 
kind of dance; a country dance or round.—Spenser. 

t HI-A'TION, n. [L. Aio.) The act of gaping. 

HI-Ä'TUS, n. [L.] 1. An opening; an aperture; a gap; a 
chasm.—2. In grammar, concurrence of two vowels 
in two successive syllables or words, occasioning a hard- 
ness in the pronunciation. 3. A chasm in a manuscript, 
where some part is lost or effaced. 

HY-BERWNA-CLE, n. [L. hibernacula.] 1. In botany, tho leaf- 
bud, which serves for the wfhter protection of the young 
and tender parts of a plant—Lindley. 2. The winter- 
lodge of a wild animal. 

HI-BERNAL, a. (L. kibernus.] Belonging to winter. 

HYBER-NATE, v. i. (L. hiberno.] To winter; to pass the 
season of winter in close quarters or in seclusion. 

HI'BER-NiA-TING, ppr. or a. Passing the winter in close 


uarters. 
HIBERNATION, n. The passing of winter in a close lodge, 
as beasts and fowls.— Darwin. : 
HI-BERNI-AN, a. Pertaining to Hibernia, now Ireland. 
HI-BERNI-AN, n. A native of Ireland. 
HY-BERNI-CISM, n. An idiom or mode of speech pe- 
HI-BER'NI.AN-ISM, $ culiar to the Irish. 
HEN O-CEL'TI€, n. The native language of the Irish; 

l e Gaelic. 

| HIC'CIUS DO€'TIUS. (qu. L. kic est doctus.) A cant word 
for a juggler.—Hudibras. 

* HIC€'€OUGH (hik'up), n. (Dan. Aik, or kikken.) A convul- 
sive catch of some of the respiratory muscles. 

HI€’COUGH (hik'up), v. i. To have a convulsive catch of 
some of the respiratory muscles. 

HI€K’O-RY,n. A name given to several American nut-bear- 
ing trees of the genus a, valuable for timbar and fuel. 
They are sometimes called walnut, but not "eT correctly. 

HICK'UP, a spelling sometimes given to hiccough. 

HICK"WALL, I qu. hitchwall.) A small species of wood. 

HI€K Way, ker. 

HI€ JZCET. [L.] Here lies. ; 

HID, pp. of hide. 1. Placed in secrecy. 2. a. Not 

HIDDEN, $ seen or known. 3 Difficult to be koown.— 
Syn. Concealed; secret; unseen; unknown; private ; 
dormant; latent; covert; mysterious; obscure; occult ; 
recondite; abstruse; profound. ato ffe 

HID‘AGE, n. An extraordinary tax formecty paid to 

kings of England for eve e of lan 
| HI-DAL'GO, Md (8p.] id bleman of the lowcst clase. 
| HIDE, e 1; pret Aid; pp. Aid, hidden 
t. t. ; pret. Aid; pp. i Ji sa. OF 
SESA or ihrem rom n E . p ithho 
owledge; to keep secre Serpens 
or meee or to UE cule and extenuate. 4. To kecp in 


ion or crt 
safety.— To hide the face, to withhold ccmimunion or Cin: 
z £ in this. { Oosolete. 


HIE 
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sotation.— To hide the face from, to overlook or forgive, as | HY-E-RO-PHANTIE€, a, Pertaining to hierophants. 


ein.—3rN. To conccal; scercte; cover; screen; shelter; 
protect. 
HIDE, e & To lic concealed; to kecp one's self out of 
view; to be withdrawn from sight.—JJide and seek, a play 


HIG'GLE, v. i. 1. To carry provisions about and offer thes 
for sale. 2. To chaffer; to be tedious and nice in bar 


gaining. 
HIG'GLE-DY-PIG'GLE-DY, adv. In confusion. [Lo:».] 


of children, in which some hide themselves and another | HIG'GLER, n. 1. One who carries about provisions fo 


sceks them. I 

HIDE, n. In the ancicnt laws of England, a certain portion 
of land, : 

EDEN [Sax. ard, Arda] 1. rag skin of an animal. 2. 

uman sk f contem ^ 

HIDE-BOUXD,« 1. An animal is Aide-bound when his skin 
sticks to bis sides or back. A tree is hide-bound when the 
bark will not give v to its growth. Hence, 2. Harsh; 
untractable; [mot us ‘1. > Niggardly; penurious; (ods. 

*HIDE-OUS, e [Fr. À z.) 1. Shocking to the cye. 
Shocking to the ear; exciting terror. 3. Detestable. 
Spenser. —SyYN. Frightful; ghastly; grim; grisly ; horrid; 
dreadful; terrible. Y 

e HID'E-OUS-LY, ado. In a manner to frighten ; dreadfully ; 
shockinclv. 

* HID'E-OU2-NESS, n. Frightfulness to the eye; dreadful- 
ness; horribleness. 

HTD'ER, n. One who hides or conceals. 

HIDTNG, ppr. Conccaling; covering or withdrawing from 
view; keeping close or secret. 

HIDING, n. 1. Concealment. 2. Withdrawment; a with- 
holding.—Müner. 3. A beating.—Sharp; [vulgar.) 

HIDING-PLACE, m. A place of concealment. 

HIE, r. i. (Sax. higan, higian.} 1. To hasten; to move or 
run with haste; to go in haste; to speed. It is sometimes 
used with the reciprocal pronoun; as, hie thee home. 

! HIE, n. Haste; diligence.—Chaucer. 

HYE-RAREH, x. [Gr.lepapxns.] One who rules or has au- 
thority in sacred things. 

HYE-RAR€H-AL, a. Pertaining to a hierarch.—Afilton. 

HI-E-RARCHI€-AL, a Pertaining to a hierarchy. 

HY-E-RAREHIE-AL-LY, adv. After the manner of a hie- 


rarchy. 

HTE-RARCHISM, n. The principle of church government 
by a Thee 

HYE-RAREH-Y, n. [Gr. lepapxta.) 1. Dominion or author- 
ity in sacred things. 2 The persons who have the exclu- 
sive direction of things sacred ; used Pepes of a body 
of clergy of diferent ranks or orders.—3. The celestial 
hierarchy, in the writings of pseudo Dionysius, embraced 
Christ as its head, and the various orders of angels his 
ministering spirits.— Murdock, 

HI-E-RATIE€, a. [Gr. leparixos.] 1. Sacerdotal; pertaining 
to priests; consecrated te sacred uses.— Russell 2. A 
term applied to a mode of ancient Egyptian writing, con- 
sidered as a conversion of hieroglyphics into a kind of 
running hand, and used by the priests as the demotic was 
Pre people.—P. 

HY-E-ROCRA-CY, n. [Gr. lcpos and xparew.) Government 
by ecclesiastics.—Jefferson. 

HTE-RO-GLYPH, n. [Gr. fepos and yAugw.] Literally, 

HI-E-RO-GLYPH1€,§ a sacred character, applied to a 
species of writing first practiced by the ancient Egyptian 
priests, often called picture-writing, which expressed a 
series of ideas by representation of visible objects. — 


Brande. 
Ya. Emblematic ; expressive of 


HI-E-RO-GLYPHT6, 
HIE -RO-GLYPHTIC-AL, § some meaning by characters, 
Emblematically. 


HESS or figures. 

-E-RO-GLYPH'IC-AL-LY, adv. 

HLI-E-RO-GLYPHTST, *. A person conversant with hiero- 
giyphics. 

HTE-RO-GRAM, n. (Gr. fepos and ypayya.) A species of 
sacred writing. 

HI-E-RO.G -MAT'IE, a. [Gr. lcpos and ypapya.) Denot- 
ing a kind of writing in sacred or sacerdotal characters. 
HI-E-RO-GRAM'MA-TIST, n. Literally, a sacred writer; an 

Egyptian priest whose duty it was to decipher hieroglyph- 
uh nd ayer Jo. the religious services.—-Brande. 

. A-PHY, n. (Gr. fepus and ypaón.] Sacred writ- 

ing [cit used j (Gr. lepus and ypagy.) 
HY-E-RO-LOG1€, la. Belonging to the science of hie- 
HILE-ROL'OGIST, x." A pores 

.E- 31,*. A person conversant with hicrology. 
HT-F-ROL'O-6Y, n. [Gr. (epos and Aoyos.] The ace 

which trcats of sacred writings and inscriptions, particu- 


larly among the Egyptians, or a treatise on those subjects. 


HTE-RO-MAXN.CY, n. [Gr. icpos and yavreca.} Divination 
by observing the various things offered in sacrifice. 

HI-E-ROM-NE'NON, n. [Gr. icpos and uvnuey.] The most 
honoruble of the two classes of representatives which 
composed the Amphictyonic council.—Smith's Dict. 

° BYE-RO-PHANT or HI-ER'O-PHANT, a. [Gr. lepogayrns.] 
A priest; one who teaches the mysteries and duties of 
religion. 


sale 2. One who is particularly tedious and nice in bar 


gaining. 

HIG'GLING, n. The employment of a higgler; the act of 
being tedious and nice in bargaining. 

HIGH (hh, a. (Sax. keak, hig, heh, or kik.) 1. Extending s 
great distance above the surface of the earth; elevated, 
lofty; of great altitude; tall. 2. Rising, or having risen 
or being far above the earth; clevated ; lofty. 3. Elevated 
above the horizon. 4. Raised above any object. 5. Ex 
alted in nature or dignity. 6. Elevated in rank, condition 
or office. 7. Possessing or governed by honorable pride , 
noble; exalted; magnanimous; dignified. 8. Exalted in 
excellence or extent. 9. Difficult; abstruse.—Shak. 10, 
Boastful; ostentatious.— Clarendon. 11. Arrogant; prou?; 
lofty ; loud; as, kigh pretensions. 12. Loud; boisterous, 
threatening or angry. 13. Violent; severe; oppressive ; 
as, to rule with a high hand. 14. Public; powerful; tri 
umphant; glorious. 15. Noble ; illustrious ; honorable ; 
as, of high descent. 16. Expressive of pride and haugbti- 
ness. 17. Powerful; mighty. 18, Possessed of supreme 
power, dominion, or excellence. 19. Great; important; 
solemn ; held in veneration. 20. Violent; rushing with 
velocity ; tempestuous; as, a high wind. 21. Tumultu- 
ous; turbulent; inflamed; violent. 22. Full; complete 
as, kigh time. 23. Raised; accompanied by, or proceed- 
ing from, great excitement of the feelings. 24. Rich; lux- 
urious; well seasoned ; as, high fare. 25. Strong; vivid; 
deep, as coloring. 26. Dear; of a great price. 27. Re- 
mote from the equator, north or south. 28. Remote in 
past time; early in former time. 29. Extreme ; intense, 
as heat. 30. Loud.—31. In music, acute; sharp. 32. Much 
raised. 33. Far advanced in art or science. ¢4. Great, 
capital; committed against the king, sovereign, or state ; 
as, high treason. 35. Great; exalted.—High and dry, ap- 
plied to the situation of a vessel when aground above wa 
ter mark. Totten.—High day, high noon, the time when 
the sun is in the meridian. 

HIGH, adv. 1. Aloft; to a great altitude. 2. Eminently, 

utly. 3. With deep thought; profoundly.—Milton. 4 

HIGH. x. T An eleveted pl rior region.—On high 

„2. 1, An elevated place; superior region.— 
aloud; fobe.] 2 Aloft. ğ E 

HIGH'-AIMED, a. Having grand or lofty designs. 

HIGH-ARCHED A irehe), a. Having elevated arches.— May 

HIGH'-AS-PIRTING, a. Having elevated views; aiming at 
elegated objects.—Bp. Hall. 

HIGH'-BLEST, a. Supremely happy.— Milton. 

HIGH'-BLOWN, a. Swelled much with wind ; inflated. 

HIGH'-BORN, a. Being of noble birth or extraction. 

HIGH'-BRED, a. Bred in high life.—Byron. 

HIGH-BROW ED, a. Having high brows.—Moore. 

HIGH'-BUIL T (hf-bilt), a. 1. Of lofty structure.—Jfilon. 
2. Covered with lofty buildings —Creech. 

HIGH'-CHURCH, a. An epithet applied to those in tho 
Episcopal Church who attach the highest importance ta 
episcopacy, 60 as to question or deny the validity of rites 
and ordinances performed by those who have not been 
episcopally ordained. 

HIE HURCH'MAN, x. One who holds high-church prin- 
ciples. 

HIGH’-CHURCH1SM, s. The principles of the high-church 


y. 
HIGH €LINB.ING (hY-kdim-ing), a. 1. Climbing to a great 
height. 2. Difficult to be ascended.— Milton. 
HIGH-COL-ORED (hf-kul-lurd), a 1. Having a strong, 
deep, cr glaring color. 2 Vivid; strong or forcible in 
representation. 
HIGH'-CON'STA-BLE, n. A police officer in some cities. 
HIGH-€URL-ING,a. Rising high in curls.—M. Bruce. 
HIGH'-DiY,a. Fine; befitting a holiday.—Shak. 
HIGH'-DE-SIGN'ING, a Forming great schemes. 
HIGH-EM-BOWED, a. Having lofty arches.—Milton. 
HIGH’-EN.GENDERED, a. Engendered aloft, or in the 
air.— Shak. 
HIGH -FED, a. dy) een fed luxuriously.— Milton. 
HIGH’-FIN-ISHED (-finisht), a. Finished completely. 
HIGH'-FLAM-ING, a. Throwing flame to a great height. 
HIGH’-FLA-VORED, a. Having a high flavor. 
HIGH'-FLI.ER, n. One who carries his opinions to ex- 
travagance.— Swift. 
HIGH'-FLOWN, a. 1. Elevated; swelled; proud. 2. Tur- 
id; swelled; extravagant.—L’' Estrange. 
HIGH-FLUSHED (hi-flusht) a Much elated —Young. 
HIGH'-FLY-ING, a. Extravagant in claims or opinions. 
HIGH’-GAZ-ING, a. Looking upward.— More. 
HIGH’-GO-ING. a. Moving realy ees 
HIGH-GROWN, a. Having the crop considerably grown. 
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HIGH'-HAND-ED, a. Violent; ovcrbearing ; oppressive. 
HIGH-H£APED (hI-heept) a. 1. Covered with high piles. 
—Pope. 2. Raised in high piles.— Pope. 
HIGH-HEXRT-ED, a. Full of courage.—Beaum. and FL 
HIGH’-HEELED, a. Having high hecls.—Swift. 
HIGH'-HUNG, a. Hung aloft; elevated.—Dryden. 
HIGH-LIVED, a. Pertaining to high life.—Go!dsmit. 
HIGH'-MÁSS, x. Among Roman Catholics, that mass which 
is rend before the high altar on Sundnys, feast-days, and 
great occosions.—Encyc. Amer. 
HIGH'-MET-TLED, a. Having high spirit; ardent. 
HIGH’-MIND-ED, a. 1. Proud; arrogant. 2. Having hon- 
orable pride ; magnanimous ; opposed to mean. 
HIGH-MIND'ED-NESS, n. State of being high-minded. 
HIGH'-PLACE, 2. In Scripture, an eminence or mound on 
which sacrifices were offered. 
HIGII-PLACED (-plást) a. Elevated in situation or rank. 
HIGH'-PRESS-URE, a. See STEAM-ENGINE. 
HIGH-PRIEST, n. A chief priest. ipture. 
HIGH'-PRIEST'SHIP, n. Office of a high-priest. 
HIS CHREED: a, Extravagant in notions of poli- 
C8. — Swift. 
HIGH-PROOF, a. Highly rectified; very strongly alco- 
holic; as, high spirits. 
HIGH'-RAISED, a. 1. Elevated ; raised aloft. 2. Raised 
with great expectations or conceptions.— Milton. 
HIGH'-RÉACH-ING, a. 1. Reaching to a great height. 2 
Reaching upward. 3. Ambitious; aspiring. 
HIGH-R£ARED, a. Raised high ; of lofty structure. 
HIGH’-RED, a. Having a strong red color; deeply red. 
HIGH’-RE-PENTED, à. Deeply repented Stat, 
HIGH'-RE-8OLV ED', a. Very resolute.—Tit. Andron. 
HIGH'-ROAD, n. A highway, or much-frequented road. 
HIGH'-ROOF ED croott), a. Having a lofty or sharp roof. 
HIGH'-ROPES, x. pl. A person is to be on his high ropes 
when he is greatly elevated or excited, especially by pas- 


sion.—Grose. (Vulgar. 
4 Enriched with spices or other sea- 


HIGH-SPASONED, a. 
soning. 

HIGH’-SEAT-ED, a. Fixed on high; seated in an elevated 
place.— Milton. 

HIGH’-SIGHT-ED, a. Always looking upward. 

HIGH'-SOUL ED, a. Having a high spirit. — Everett. 

HIGH’-SOUND-ING, a. Pompous; noisy; ostentatious. 

HIGH-SPIRIT-ED, a. 1. Full of spirit or natural fire; 
eaily irritated ; irascible. 2. Full of spirit; bold; “sa f 

HIGH'-STÓM'ACHED (hi-stum'akt), a. Having a lofty spir- 
it; aaa obstinate. : 

HIGH'-SWELLED a. Swelled to a great height. 

HIOH=9W ELUNG, a. Swelhng greatly; inflated ; boast- 

HIGH'-SWOLN, a. Greatly swelled.. Skak. 

HIGH’-TA-PER, n. A plant of the genus verbascum. 

HIGH-TAST-ED, a. Having a strong relish ; Duane 

HIGH'-TIME, n. Full time; time at which a g must be 
attended to; as, it is high-time to stop these proceedings. 

HIGH'-TON ED, a. in sound. 

HIGH-TOW-ERED,a. Having lofty towers.— Milton. 

HIGH'-VICED (-vist), a. Enormously wicked.—SAak. 

HIGH'-WROUGHT (-rawt) a. 1. Wrought with exquisite 
Mrd accurately finished.—Pope. 2. Inflamed to a 

gh degrce. ' 

HIGH'-W A'TER, n. The utmost flow or greatest elevation 
of the tidc ; also, the time of such elevation. 

HIGH-WATER-MARK, n. The line made on the shore 
by the tide at its utmost height. 

HIGH'GATE RESIN. See Fossil CoPar. 

HIGH’LAND. n. Elevated land; a mountainous region ; as, 
the Highlands of Scotland ; the Highlands on the Hudson. 

HIGH'LAND-ER, n. An inhabitant of the mountains. 

HIGHLAND-ISH, a. Denoting high or mountainous land. 

HIGH'LY (by), adv. 1. With elevation in place. 2 Ina 
great degree. 3. Proudly; arrogantly ; ambitiously.— 
Shak. 4. With elevation of mind or opinion; with great 
estimation. 

tHIGHMOST, a. Highest.—Skak. 

HIGH'NESS (hrnes) n. 1. Elevation above the surface ; 
loftiness; altitude; height. 2 Dignity; elevation in rank, 
character, or power. 3. Excellence; value.—Howell. 4. 
Violence. 5. Great amount. 6. Acuteness, as of tone. 7. 
Intenseness, as of heat. 8. A title of honor given to princes 
or other men of rank. 

HÍGHT (hite), n. "This spelling of the word, as derived from 
high, was formerly in use, and would still be desirable.) El- 
evation; altitude ; loftiness. 

t HIGHT, named, called, promised, &c. (somctimes written 
hote), is a corruption from Saxon katan. 

HIGHWAY, n. 1. A public road ; a way open to all pas 
sengers. 2. Course; road; train of action. 

HIGH'W AY-MAN, n. One who robs on the public road, or 
lurks in the highway for the purpose of robbing. 

* HIL'A-RATE. See EXHILARATE. 

HY-LA‘RI-OUS, a. Mirthful; merry. 
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HY-LARTTY, n. [L. hilaritas.) A leasuraldje exci: 
of the animal a rita, — Hardy differs from joy ; the bere 
excited by good news or prosperity, is an affection of the 
mind ; the former, by sociu! pleasure, drinking. &c., which 
rouse the animal spirits.—Syn. Glee; cheerfulness ; minh; 
merriment; gayety ; Joyousness ; cxhilaration ; jovialty ; 


llity. 

E ar Y-TERM, n. The term of courts, &c., which be. 
ns about St. Hilary's day, or ncar thc middle of January 
Gs d D. held, Dan. heldt, 

HLLD (G. and D. an. heldt, a hero] is rctainc 
names; as, JJildebert, a bright hero. ] rq = 

t HILDING, n. (qu. Sax. hyldan.) A mcan, sorry, paltry 
man or woman.— Shak. 

HILE. See HiLux. 

HILL, n. (Sax. Aill or hyl.) 1. A natural elevation of land, 
or a mass of earth rising above the common lerc) of the 
surrounding land; an eminence. 2. A cluster of plants, 
and the earth raised about them; as, a Añ of maize. [U. 


States.) 

HILL, v. t. 1. To raise earth about plants; to raise a little 
mass of earth.—Farmers, in New England, hill thcir maizo 
in July. 2. (Sax. kelan.) To cover; (obs. 

HILL ED, pp. ora. Raised into hills; having hills. 

HILL'I-NESS, n. The atate of being hilly.— Rich. Dict. 

HILL'ING, ppr. Raising into hills. 

HILLING, w. 1. Covering; [obs.] 2 The act of raising 
the earth around plants. 

HILL’O€K, n. A small hilL—Milton. 

HILL'SIDE, n. The side or dcclivity of a hill. 

HILLTOP, n. The top of a hill. 

HILLY, a. Abounding with hills; as, a illy country. 

HILT, n. (Sax. kilt.) The handle of any thing, particuiarty 
of a sword. 

HIL'T'ED, a. Having a hilt. 

HYLUM, n. (L.; W. Ail) The eye of a bcan or other seed 
where it ge edge from the placenta. 

HIM, pron. e objective case of Ae. (L. eum.) 

HIM-SELF', pron. In the nomizative or objective case. L 
He; but Armself is more emphaticei, or wure expressive 
of distinct personality, than he; as, kims f had done the 
deed. 2. When himself is added to he, or to a noun, it ex- 
presses discrimination of person with particular cmphasis ; 
as, he himself went. 3. When used as the reciprocal pro- 
noun, it is not usually emphatical; as, he hid Aimself. 4. 
It was formerly used as a substitute for neuter nouns. 
Scripture. 5. Himself is used to express the proper char. 
acter, or natural temper and disposition of a person; as, 
let him act himself.—By himself, alone; unaccompanied , 
sequestered. 

HIN, x. (Heb. z+] A Hebrew measure of liquids, said by 
Josephus to be double the Greek xoos, or about six quarts, 
English measure. 

HIND, n. (Sax, G., D. hinde.) The female of the red deer 
or stag. 

HIND, n. (Sax. line.) 1. A domestic ; a servant—Shak., 
[obs.] 2 A peasant; a rustic; a countryman; a swain; 
a boor; or a husbandman’s servant. [ English.) 

HIND, a. (Sax. hyndan.] Backward; pertaining to the pet 
which follows; in opposition to the fore-part ; as, the hind 


m ofa Ten d. 

HIND'BER-RY, n. A wild fruit allied to the raspberry. 

HIND'ER, a.; comp. of kind. That is in a position contrary 
to that of the head or fore-part. 

HIN'DER, v. t. (Sax. kenan, Aynan, hindrian.] 1. To kec 
back, or prevent from moving forward by any ineans. 
To prevent progress, or to render slow in motion. 3. To 
prevent, ín a general sense; as, what hinders our having 
that right !—S yw. To stop; interrupt; counteract; thwart, 
oppose; obstruct; debar; arrest; embarrass; check; re- 
tard; impede; delay. 

HIN'DER, v. i To interpose obstacles or impediments. 

HIN'DER-ANCE, ? n. 1. The act of impeding or restraining 

HINDRANCE, § motion. 2. Impediment; that which 
TS progression or advance ; obstruction. 

gor EE PP. Stopped; impeded; obstructed; re- 

e 
HIN'DER-ER, n. One who stops or retards; that which 


hinders. 
HIN'DER-ING, ppr. Stopping; impeding; retarding. 
try, wo ss, degencrate animal 


HIND'ER.LING,». A 

HIND'ER-MOST, a. t which is behind all othcrs; the 
last. [But we now use hindmost.) 

HIND'MOST, a. The last; that is in the rear of all otbers 

HOO in. An aboriginal of Hindostan. 

HD T x The doctrines and rites 

VDU- ooa. j SEA 

Se STAN EE. a. or m. A term applied to thc Hin 

HINGE (hin) a^ V. he hook or joint on which a door, 
gate, &c., turns. 2. That on which any thing depends nr 
turns. 3. A cardinal point. as cast, west. north. or south; 

lete. 


of thc Hir 


HIR 


[ltetle uscd.]— To be off the hinges, is to bc in a state of dis- 
order or irregularity — TYllotson. 

BINGE, e. & 1. To furnish with hinges. 2. To bend, as a 
hinge.—Shak: [rare. 

HINGE. e. & To stand, depend, or turn, as on a hinge. 


Tn ME PP. Placed on pmi . 
Nà ING chinjing), 3 euding; turning. 
tH HIN NLAT D T 


I UIN^NY, ^ le. £ (L.Ainnio.) To neigh.—Bca Jonson. 


HIN'NY, n. The produce of a stallion aud a she-ass.—Bootk. 

HINT, e. t. (It. cenno.) To bring to mind by a slight men- 
tion or a remote allusion; to alludc to.—3YN. To suggest; 
intimate; insinuate; imply. 

HINT, e. £ To Aint at, is to make a remote allusion to; to 
mention slightly.—Svx. To allude; refer; glance; touch. 

HINT, n. 1. A distant allusion ; slight mention; intimation ; 
insinuation. 9. Suggestion. 3 An occasion; as, our Aint 
of woe is common; it was my Aint to speak; (obs.) (May 
not this word be connected with ken: (hentan), to seize 
or lay hold of, and denote that which is to be laid hold of, 
es an occasion or intimation t—Ep.) 

HINT'ED, pp. Alluded to; mentioned slightly. 

HINTING, ppr. Alluding to; mentioning slightly. 

HINTING-LY, ado. In a hinting manner. 

HIP, n. (Sax. kipe, hype, 3 e projecting part of an an- 
imal, formed by the os ilium or haunch bone; the haunch ; 
the joint of the thigh.—To have on the hip, to have the ad- 
vantage over one.—T^o smite hip and thigh, completely to 
overthrow or defeat.—Judges, xv. 

HIP, v. t. To sprain or dislocate the hip. 

noe fa The fruit of the dog-rose or wild brier. 

HIP, ) 

HIPPED, y See Hyp. 

HIP'PISH. 

HIP'-ROOF, n. The same with hipped-roof, which see. 

Eg a e IM and kal.) Lamc; limping.—Gower. 

HIPPED’-ROO (hipt-roof . ^. A roof whose ends slant 
back at the same angle with the adjacent sides; also called 
hip-roof.—Gwilt. 

HIP’PO-€AMP, n. (Gr. lrxoxapros.) A name given to the 
eea horse.— Browne, 

HIP-PO-CENTAUR, 2. (Gr. fxxoxeyravpos.) In ancient fa 
vle, a supposed monster, half man and half horse. 

HIP'PO-ERAS, x. [Fr] A medicinal drink, composed of 
wine with an infusion of spices and other ingredients. 

HIP-POGRA-TES’ SLEEVE. A kind of bag, made by unit. 
ing the opposite angles of a square piece of flannel, used 
for strai sirups aed decoctions. 

HIP-PO-ORAT'IO FACE. [L. facies hippocratica.] Pale, 
sunken, and contracted features, considered as a fatal 
symptom in diseases.— Parr. 

HIP-PO€'RA-TISM, n. The philosophy of Hippocrates, as 
it re s medicine.—Cha 

HIP'PO-DAME, 2. A sea-horse,— Spenser. 

HIPPO-DROME, n. [Gr. ixrodpopos.) Anciently, a circus or 
place appropri: to races and other equestrian exer- 
clees, e term is still in use.— Brande, 

HIP'PO-GRIFF, n. (Fr. Mppogrife] A fabulous anima), 
half horse and half griffin; a winged horse. 

HIP-PO-PA-THOL'O-6Y, n. The science of veterinary med- 
icine; the pathology of the horse.—Farm. Encyc. 

HIP-POPH'A-GOUS, a. Feeding on horses, as the Tartars. 

HIP-.POPH'A-6Y, n. (Gr. Írzoc and ¢gayw.) The act or prac- 
tice of feeding on horses.—Quart. Rev. 

BIP-PO-POT'A-MUS, n. (Gr. ixxos and rorapos.] The river- 
horse, a large animal, allied to the elephant, that inhabits 
the Nile and other rivers in Africa. 

HIP-PÜ'RIO ACID, s. (Gr. fxwos and oupov.] An acid allied 
to benzoic acid, obtained from the urine of horses, &c. 

HIP'PU-RITE, n. An extinct bivalve mollusk occurring in 
the chalk formations. 

HIP'RHOT, a. Having the hip dislocated. 

HIP^WORT, n. A plant. 

' HIR, pron. In old English, her; sometimes used for the 

lural, their, 


P . 
UIR'CI€ ACID, n. An acid produced by the saponification 


of hircin.— Ure. 
UIR'CIN, n. (L. hircus] A liquid, fatty matter obtained 
giving if a peculiar, rank smell.-— 


from mutton suet, 
Brande. 

AIRE, v. t. (Sax. hyran.) 1. To procure from another per- 
son, and for temporary use, at a certain price; as, to hire 
a house of a man. 2. To engage in service for a stipulated 
reward; to contract with for a compensation; as, to hire 
a man for a day. 3. To bribe; to engage in immoral or 
ilegal services for a reward. —To hire out one's self, to let; 
to engage one's services to another for a reward —To hire, 
or to Aire out, to let; to lease; as, to hire out a house to a 
man. 

HIRE, n. [Sar Ayre] 1. The price, reward, or compensa- 


tion paid or contracted to be givcn for the temporary use 


of any thing. 2. The reward or rccompense paid for | 
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HIS 


teonal service. 3. Iw ward for base or illegal service, a 
ribo.—SvN. Wages ; salary ; etipend ; allowance; pay. 

HIRED, pp. or a. Procured or taken for usc at a stipulated 
or reasonable price; us a kired farm. 2 Employed in 
service for a compensation, as a man. 

HIRE'LESS, a. Without hire. 

HIRE'LING, x. 1. One who is hircd, or who scrves for 
wages. 2. A mercenary; R prostitute.—Pope. 

HIRE'LING, a. Serving for wages; venal; mercenary, 
employed for money or other compcnsation. 

! HI'XEN, n. A strumpet.—Shak. 

HIR'ER, x. Ono who hires; one who procures the use of 
any thing for a compensation ; onc who employs persons 
for wages, or contracts with persons for service. 

HIRING, ppr. Procuring the use for a compensation. 

HIR-SÜTE, a, [L.Airsutus] 1. Hairy; rough with hair, 
shaggy ; set with bristles.—9. In botany, it is n synon 
gaou with hispid, but it denotes having more hairs or 

ristles, and less stiff. 

HIR-SÜTE'NESS, *. Hairiness.— Burton. 

HIS (hiz), pron. possessive of he. (Sax. gen. hys, and Àyse, 

1. Of him, 2. The present use of kis is as a pro- 
nominal adjective, in any case indiflerently, correspond- 
ing to the L. suus; as, tell John kis papers are ready.—3 
His was formerly used for its, but improperly. 4. It wus 
formerly used as the sign of the possessive; as, the m-» 
kis ground, for the man's ground.—5. His is still uscd as a 
substitute for a noun, preceded by of; as, ye ministers of 
his.—Hisself is no longer used. 

HISTN-GER-ITE, n. A soft black iron ore, nearly earthy. 

HISK, v.i. To breathe with difficulty. [North af Euglena | 

HISPID, a. (L. hispidus] 1. Rough with bristles or 
nute spines; bristly.—2. In botany, having strong hairs or 


bristles. 

HISS, v. £. (Sax. Àysian.] 1. To make a sound by dri 
the breath between the tongue and the upper are 
give a strong aspiration resembling the noise made by a 
serpent. 2. To express contempt or disapprobation by 
ane 3. To whiz, as an arrow or other g in rapid 

t. 
HISS, o.& 1. To condemn by hissing; to explode. 2. To 
rocure hisses or disgrace.— Shak, 

HISS, n. 1. The sound made by propelling the breath be- 
tween the tongue and upper teeth ; the noise of a serpent, 
& goose, &c. 2 An ie prelo of contempt or disappro- 
bation, used in places of public exhibition. 

HISSED (hist), pp. Expressed contempt by hissing. 

HISSING, ppr. or a. Making or resembling the noise of 


serpentas, 

HISSING, n. 1. A hissing sound; an expression of scorn 
or contempt. 2. The occasion of contempt; the object 
of scorn and derision. 

HISSTNG-LY, adv. With a whistling sound.— Sherwood. 

HIST, ezclam. [Dan. hyst.| A word commanding silence; 
equivalent to hush, be silent. 

t HIS-TO'RI-AL, a.  Historical.— Chaucer. 

HILO RIAN, n. (Fr. historien.) A writer or compiler of 
story. 
HIS-TOR16, da. (L. historicus) 1. Containing history, 
HIS-TOR'IC-AL, $ or the relation of facte. 2. Pertaining 
to history. 3. Contained in history ; deduced from histo- 
ry. 4. Representing history.— Historical painting, that 
highest branch of the art which can embody a story in 
one picture, and invest it with the warmth of poetry 
Smart.— The historical sense, in hermeneutics, is that mean- 
ing of a passage which is deduced from the circumstances 
of time, place, &c., under which it was written; the pri 
mary sense as a pi to any secondary or remoter one 

HIS-TOR1€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of history; ac 
cording to history ; by way of narration. 

HIS‘TO-RIED (histo-rid), a. Recorded in history. 

t HIS-TORI-ER, 2. A historian. 

t HIS-TORT-FY, v. t. To relate; to record in history. -- 


Sidney. 

HIS-TO-RILOGRA-PHER, n. (Gr. foropia and ypaġw.) A 
historian; a writer of history; particularly, a professed 
historian; an officer employed to write the history of a 

rince or atate. 

HIS.TO-RI-OG'RA-PHY, n. The art or employment of a 


historian. : 

t HIS. TO-RI-OL'O-àY, n. A discourse on history, or the 
taowiedge of history. 

HIS'TO-RY, n. (Gr. lorogia; L.. Sp., Port. historia.) 1. Az 
account of facta, particularly of facts r ting nations ot 
states; a narration of events in the o in which they 
happened, with their causes and effects, Hi differs 
from annals. Annals relate simply the facts and events 
of each year, in strict chronological ordcr, without any 
observations of the annalist. History regards less strictly 
the arrangement of events under each year, and admits 
the observations of tho writer. 2. Narration; verbal rela- 
tion of facts or events; story. 3. Knowledge of facts and 
events.— Watts. 4. Description; an account of things that 
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exist, as of animals or plants. 5. An account of the ori- 
gin, life, and actions of an individual person. 
HIS‘TO-RY-PIECE, n. A representation of any real event 


in painting. 
! HIS'TRI-ON, n. A playcr.—Pope. 
HIS-TRI-ON'16, Ya. [L. histrionicus.}) Pcrtaining to a 


HIS-TRI-ON'I€-AL, $ stage-playcr; belonging to stagc- 
laying ; theatrical. 
S-TRI-ON'I€-AL-LY, adv. 
er ; thentrically. 

HIS TRLO-NISM, n. The acts or practice of buffoons or 

antoinimcs ; stage-playiug.—Southey. 

HIT, v. t. ; pret. and pp. Ait. (Sw. Aida.) 1. To strike or 
touch, either with or without force. 2. To strike or touch 
& mark with any thing directed to that objcct; not to 
miss. 3. To reach; to attain to. 4. To suit; to be con- 
formable.—Milton, 5. To strike; to touch propcrly ; to 
offer the right bait.— To ki of. 1. To strikc out; to do- 
termine luckily. 2. To represent or describe exactly.— 
To hit out, to perform by good luck.—Spenser ; [unusual.) 

HIT, v. & 1. To strike; to meet or come in contact; to 
clash, 2. To meet or fall on by good luck; to succeed 
by accident; not to miss. 3. To strike or reach the in- 
tended point; to succeed.— To Ait on or upon, to light 
on; to come to or fall on by chance ; to meet or find, as 
by accident. 

HIT, n. 1. A striking against; the collision of one body 
against another. 2 A chance; a casual event. 3 A 
lucky chance; a fortunate event. 4. A term in back- 
gammon.—35. Figuratively, a striking expression or turn 
or thought which seems to be peculiarly applicable, or to 

it the point. 

HITCH, v. i. (W. hecian.] 1. To move by jerks, or with 
stops. 2. To become entangled ; to be caught or hooked. 
—South. 3. To hit the legs together in going, as horses ; 

not American usage.] 4. To li to spring on one leg; 
^ se. 


In the mannor of a stago-play- 


local] 5. To move or walk.— 
CH,v.t. 1. Tohook; to catch by a hook. 2 To fasten 
by hitching; (New “q pus a 

HITCH, n. 1. A catch; any g that holds. 2. The act 
of catching, as on a hook, &c.—3. In seamen's language, 
a knot or noose in a rope for fastening it to a ring or othor 
object. 4. A stop or sudden halt in walking or moving. 

HITCH ED (hitcht), pp. Caught ; hooked ; fastened. 

t HITCH'EL, v. t. To hatchel. See HATCHEL. 

HITCH'TNG, n. A fastening in a harness. 

HITCHING, ppr. Hooking; fastening. 

HITHE, n. (Sax. hyth.) A port or small haven; as in 
Queenhithe. (English. 

HITH'ER, adv. (Sax. À , or kider.) 1. To this place; 
used with verbs signifying motion ; as, to come Aither.—2. 
Hither and thither, to this place und that. 3. To this point; 
to this argument or topic ; to this end ; (little used.) 

HITH'ER,a. Nearest; toward the person speaking. 

HITH'ER-MOST, a. Nearest on this side.—Hale. 

HITH'ER-TO, adv. 1. To this time; yet. 2. In any time, 
or every time till now, in time preceding the present. 3. 
To this place; to b lar ned limit. 

HITH'ER-WARD, adv. This way; toward this place.— 


Shak. 

HITTING, ppr. Striking. 

HIVE, n. (Sax. hyfe] 1. A box, chest, or kind of basket 
for the reception and habitation of a swarm of honey-bees. 
2. A swarm of bees; or the beca inhabiting a hive. 3. A 
company or society together, or closely connected. 

HIVE, v. t. 1. To collect into a bive w cause to enter a 
hive.— Dryden. 2. To contam , to receive, as a habitation, 
or place of deposit. 

HIVE, v.i. To take shelter or lodgings together ; to reside 
in a collective bod y.— Pope. 

HIV ED, pp. Lodged in a hive or shelter. 

HIV‘ER, n. One who collects bees into a hive. 

HIVES, x. (Scot. qu. Aeave.] 1. A disease, the croup, or 
cynanche trachealis; rattles. 2. A popular name of an 
eruptive disease allied to the chicken-.pox.—Buckhenaa. 

HIV'ING, ppr. Collecting into a hive. 

t HIZZ, v. i, To hiss. ak. 

t HIZZ'ING, n. A hissing or hiss.— May. 

HO, ezclam. A word used by tcamsters to stop their teams. 
It has been used as a noun, for stop, moderation, bounds. 
This word is pronounced, also, wd, or hwo. 

HO, cem [L. eho.) A call to excite attention, or to 


HOA, give notice of approach. 
HGAR, + jax har.) 1. White; as, koar frost. 9. Gray; 
white with age; hoary. 3. Moldy; musty.— Spenser; 


] 
HOAR, n. Hoariness; antiquity.— Burke. 
HOAR, v. £ To become moldy or musty. [Little weed.) 
HOAR'-FROST, s. The white particles of frozen dew. 
HOAR’-STONE, n. (Arm. Àarz, à bound or limit] A land- 
mark , a stone designating the bounds of an estate. 
HOARD, n. (Sax. Aord.] 1. A store, stock, or large quanti- 
ty of any thing accumulated or laid up; a hidden stock : 
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a treasure, 2. A fence inclosin ; 
while builders are at work .—Smart ; [roten Miura 

HOARD, v. t. To collect and lay up a lurgc quantity of any 
thing ; to amass and dcposit in secret ; to ature scerctly 

HOARD, v.i To collect and form a hoard ; to lay up atore. 

HOARD‘ED, pp. or a. Collected and laid up in store. 

HOARD ER, n. One who lays up in storc; one who accu: 
mulatce and kceps in secret. 

HOARDING, ppr. 1. Laying up in store. 2 a. Instinctive 
ly collecting and laying up provisions for winter. 

HOARDING, n. A laying up in store. 

t HOARED, a. Moldy ; musty. 

HOAR'HOUND, n. The name of a plant of bitter taste, the 
marrubium vulgare, much used as a tonic. 

HOAR'-NESS, n. The state of being white, whitish, or gray. 

HOARSE (hórs), a. 1. Having a harsh, rough, grating voice, 
as when affected with a cold. 2. Rough; grating; dis- 
cordant, as the voice, or as any sound. 

HOARSE'-SOUND-ING, a. Making a harsh sound. 

HOARSELY, adv. With a rough, harsh, grating voice or 
sound.— Dryden. 

HÜARSE'NESS, x. Harshness or roughness of voice or 
sound ; preternatural aspcrity of voice. 

HOAR'Y, n. 1. White or whitish. 2. White or gray witt 
age. 3. Holy ; mossy. Knolles—4. In botany, grayish 
white, caused by very short dcnse hairs covering «be Dun 
face.— Lindley. 

HOAX, n. (Sax. hucse or hucz.) Something done for do- 
ception or mockery; a trick playod off in sport. 

HOAX, v. t. To deceive; to play a trick upon for sport, or 
without malice. (4 colloguial word. 


HOAXED, pp. Deceived ; played a trick upon for evort. 
Ho DR: n. One who hoaxes ordocoives.-—Smart. [ 
qu 


HOAX'NG, ppr. Deceiving; tricking, without malice. 

HOB, ? n. (Dan. ob.) The nave of a wheel; a solid piece 

HUB, $ of timber in which tho spokes arc inserted.— Wash- 

ngon. 

HOB, n. The flat part of a grate at tra side, where tings 
are placed to be kept warm.— Smart. 

HOB, n. A clown; a fairy. 

HOB OR NOB. See Hossos. 

HOB’-LIKE, a Clownish ; boorish.—Cotgrave. 

HOB'BISM, n. The principles of thc skcptica! Thomas 
Hobbes.— Skelton. 

HOR'BIST, n. A follower of Hobbes, the skeptic. 

HOBBLE, v. i. (W. hobelu.] 1. To walk lamely, bearing 
chiefly on one leg; to limp ; to walk with a hitch or hop 
or with crutches. 2. To walk awkwardly. 3. To move 
roughy or irregularly, as vorsc. 

t HOBBLE, v. & To perplex. 

HOB'BLE, n. 1. An unequal, halting gait; an encumbercd, 
awkward step. 2. Difficulty; perplexity.—Rich. Dict. 

HOB'RLE-DE-HOY, n. Astripling; a cant phrase for a boy 
betwcen fourteen and twenty-one.— Swift. 

HOB'BLER, x. One who hobbles. 

HOPB'BLER, n. One who by his tenure was to maintain a 
hobby for military service ; or one who served as a soldier 
on a hobby with light armor. 

HOPB'BLING, ppr. or a. Walking with a halting or inter- 
rupted step. 

HOB'BLING-LY, adv. With a limping or interrupted stop. 

HOBBY, n. (W. hobel.] A species of falcon, extremely ac- 
tive, and formerly traincd tor hawking.—Jardine. 

HOBBY, n. (Norm., Fr. hobyn.] 1. A strong active horse, 
of a middle size; a nag; a pacing horsc; agarran. 2. A 
stick, or figure of a horse, on which boys ride. 3. Any 
favorite object; that which a person pursues with zcal or 
delight. 4. A stupid fellow. 

HOB'BY-HORSE, n. [TautologicaL.] 1. A hobby; a wood- 
en horse on which s ride. 2. A character in the old 
May games.— Douce. 3. A stupid or foolish pereon.—Shak, 
4. The favorite object of pursuit. 

HOB-BY-HORS1€-AL, a. Pertaining to or having a hobby- 
horse ; eccentric.— Sterne. 

HOB-BY-HORS1€-AL-LY, ad. Whimsically.—Sterne. 

HOB'GOB-LIN, ^. A fairy; a tful apparition. 

HOBT.LER, n. A feudal tcnant bound to serve as a light- 
horseman or bowman ; the same as hobbler.—Brande. 

HO'BIT, n. (Sp. kodus.) A small mortar, or short gun. Sce 
Howrrzer, the common orthography. 

HOB'NAIL, n. (G. kufnagel.) 1. A nail with a thick, strong 
head, such as is used for shoeing horecs. 2. A clowuisn 

rson, [ín co ]— Milton. 

HOB'NAILED, a. t with hobnails ; rough. 

HOB'NOB, adv. (qu. Sax. Aabban, mabban.] 
take ; a familiar call to rcciprocal drinking.— ari 

HOB-O-MOK'KO, n. Among American Indians, an 


t 
HOB'SON'S CHOICE, n. A vulgar proverbial expressin, 
denoting a choice in which there is no sirr ime from 
thing offercd or nothing. It is said to ben abbas whe Jet 
a person at Cambridge, England, name 
this. | Obeoiaa. 


Take or not 
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norsos, and obliged every customer to take tho horse that | HOGS'HEAD (bogz'hcd), s, [D. orkoafd.} 1. A mcasure us 


was nest the doo. — E*cyc. Amer. 

HOROY. See HavrTBOY. 

HOCK. n. (Sax. hok.) 1. Tho joint of an animal between 
the knce and thc fetlock. 2 A part of the thigh. 

HOCK,  )0.t. To hamstring; to hough; to disable by 

HO€K'LE, ¢ cutting the tendons of tho ham. 

HOCK, n. [from Hochheim, in Germany.) A highly es- 
teemed Rhenish wine, of a light ycllowish color. 

AA ORE, x. A Rhenish winc.— Hudibras. See 

ock. 

HOCKDAY, Yn. High day; a day of fcasting and mirth, 

HOKE'DiY, $ formerly held in England, to celebrato the 
destruction of the Danes by Ethclred. 

HOEK ED (hokt), pp. Hamstrung ; disabled by cutting the 
tendons of the ham. 

HO€K'EY, n. L Harvcsthome. 2. A game at ball played 
with a club which is curved at the bottom. It secins to 
be the sanic with hawkey, as described by Holloway. 

HO€K'HERB (erb), n. A plant, the mallows.— Ainsworth. 

HO€KLE, v.t. L To hamstring. 2. To mow. 

HO'€US PO'€US, n. (W. Aoced, and perhaps big or pica.) 
A juggler ; a juggier’s trick; a cheat used by conjurers. 

HEUZ PCUS, v. & To cheat. —L'Estrange. 

HOD, n. (Fr. otte.) A kind of tray for carrying mortar 
and brick on the shoulder, furnished with a handle. 

HODDEN-GRiY, n. Cloth made of wool in its natural 
state without being dyed. [ Scottish.) 

t HOD'DY-DOD'DY, n. An awkward or foolish person. 

HODGE’-PODGE, 1^. (qu. Fr. ocher.] A mixed mass; a 

HOTCH'-POTCH, y medley of ingredients, (Vulgar. 
See HorcuPoT. 

HO-DI-ERN'AL, a. (L. hodiernus] Of this day ; belonging 
to thc prcsent day. 

HOD'MAN, n. A man who carries a hod. 

HOD'MAN-DOD, n. 1. A shell-fish, otherwise called dod- 
man. 2, A shcll-snail. 

HE (bd), n. (G. hane.] A farmer's instrument for cutting 
up weeds and loosening the earth in fields and gardens. 
HOE, v. . 1. To cut, dig, scrape, or clean with a hoe. 2. 

To clear from weeds. 

HOE, v. £ To use a hoe. 

HOED, pp. Cleared from weeds, or loosened by the hoe. 

HOE'NG, 1. Cutting, scraping, or digging with a hoe. 
2. Clearing of weeds with a hoe. 

HOE'ING, n. The act of scraping or digging with a hoe. 

tHOFUL, a. (Sax. Aohfull, kogfuil.] Careful. 

HOG, n. (W. Awe.) 1. A swine; a general name of that 
species of animal.—2. In ip pun a castrated sheep of a 
p old.—Ask. 3. A bullock of a year old.—Ash. 4. A 

rutal fellow; one who is mean and filthy.—5. Among 
seamen, a sort of scrubbing-broom for scraping a ship's 
bottom under water. 

HOG, v. t. 1. To scrape a ship's bottom under water. 2. 
5 kocken.) To carry on the back.—Grose ; [local] 3. 

o cut the hair short; as, to kog the mane of a horse.— 


Smart. 

HOG, v. "To bend, so as to resemble in some degree a 
bogs back. A ship is said to hog, or be hogged, when she 
sinks at the two ends, and has her middle the highest, like 
the back of a hog. 

HOG'-HERD, n. A keeper of swine.— Browne. 

HOG'-PEN, n. (hog and pen.] A hog-sty. 

HOG'-PLUM, n. Átropical tree and its fruit, which is some- 
what like the common plums, but chiefly eaten by hogs. 
HOG'-RING-ER, n. Onc whose business is to put rings in 

the snouts of swine. 

HOG'-SKIN, n. Tanned leather made of the skins of swine. 

HOG'-STEER, n. (Sax. steor.) A wild boar of three years 
old.—Cockeram. 

HOG'-ST?, n. A pen or inclosure for hogs. 

HOG'S’-BEAN, n. A plant, henbane. 

HOG'S-FEN-NEL, n. A plant of the genus peucedanum. 

HOG'S’-MUSH-ROOMS, n. A plant.—Ainsworth. 

HOG'€OTE, n. (hog and cote] A shcd or house for swine; 
a ety.— Mortimer. 

HOGG ED (hogd), pp. 1. Scraped undcr water. 2 Curved; 
having the ends lower than the middle. 

HOG'GER-EL, n. A shccp of the sccond ycar.—Ash. A 
two-year old ewe.—Ainsworth. 

HOG'GET, n. (Norm. ioga.) 1. A shecp two years old. 
2. A colt of a year old; called, also, Aag-colt. — Grose; 
ien]. 3. A young boar of the second year.—Cyc. 

HÓG'GING, ppr. Scraping under water. 

HOG'GISH, a. Having tne qualities of a hog; brutish; 

uttonous ; filthy ; meanly selfish. 

HOGGISH-LY, In a brutish, gluttonous, or filthy man- 


ner. 

HOG'GISH-NESS, x. Prutishness ; voracious grcediness in 
eating; beastly filthiness ; mcan selfishness. 

t HOGH (hd), n. [See ont A hill; a cliff.—Spenser. 

H0'GO, n. (corrupted from haut gout.) High flavor; etrong 
scent See Haut GoUT. 


capacity, containing G3 winc gallons, or about 523 imperid 

gallons. The old alc hogshcad contained 54 ale gallons, or 
nearly 55 impcrial gallons.—2. In America, this namc is 
often givcn to a butt, a cask containing from 110 to 120 
wine gallons. 3. A large cask.— Bacon. 

HOG'WASH, n. (kog and wash.) Swill; the rcfuse matters 
of a kitchcn for swine. 

HOHL’SPATH, a. (Ger. The mineral othcrwise called 
macle, and chiastolite. 

HOLDEN (hoid’n), n. (W. koeden.) 1. A rude, bold girl; a 
romp. 2 A rude, bold man.—Miílton. 

HIOI'DEN, a Rude; bold; inclegant; rustic. 

HOI'DEN, v. £ To romp rudely or indeccntly. 

HOIT EN-HOQD, n. State of being a hoide. 

HOIDEN.ISH, a. Having the manners of a hoiden. 

HOIST, v. t. (G. kissen; D. kyssen.) 1. To raise; to lit, 
to heave. 2. To raise; to lift or bear upward by means 
of tackle. 3. To lift and move the leg backward; [ap- 

s = to ap sassa " I 

A. In marine language, the perpendicular height 

of a flag or sail, as opposed to the fu or breadth doni de 
staff to the outer edge. 

HOIST'ED, pp. Raised; lifted; drawn up. 

HOISTING, ppr. Raising; lifting. 

HOIT, v. í. [Iccl. kauta.) To lcap; to caper.—Beaum. and Ft. 
HOl'TY TOITY. Ancxclamation, denoting surprisc or dis- 
approbation, with some degree of contempt.—Congreve. 
HOL'€AD, n. (Gr. Axadcov.] In ancient Greece, a large ship 


of burden.—Mitford. 
HOLD, v. t.; pret. held; pp. held. Holden is obsolete in ele- 
n.) 1. To stop; to confine; to 


gant writing. (Sax. À 
restrain from escape; to detain; to keep fast; to retain. 
2. To embrace and confine, with bearing or lifting. 3. To 
connect; to keep from separation. 4. To maintain, as an 
opinion. 5. To consider; to regard; to think; to judge, 

at is, to have in the mind. 6. To contain, or to have ca- 
pacity to receive and contain. 7. To retain within itself; 
to keep from ruming or flowing out; as, the cistern holds 
watcr. 8. To defend; to kecp possession ; to maintain. 
9. To have. 10. To have or possess by title, as land. 11. 
To refrain; to stop; to rcstrain; to withhold; as, to hold 
one’s tongue. 12. To keep. 13. To fix; to confine; to 
compel to observe or fulfill ; as, to hold one to his engage- 
ment. 14. To confine; to restrain from motion. 15. To 
confine; to bind; [in a legal or moral sense.) 16. To 
maintain; to retain; to continue, as a purpose. 17. To 
keep in continuance or practice ; as, to hold anarchy.— 
Milton. 18. To continue; to keep ; to prosecute or carry 
on, as one's course. 19. To have in session, as a court. 
90. To celebrate ; to solemnize, as a feast. 21. To main 
tain; to sustain ; to have in use or exercise, as a contro- 
versy. 22, To sustain; to support. 23. To carry; to 
wield. 24. To maintain; to observe in practice. 25. To 
last; to endure ; 4$, this supply will Aold us till our arrival, 

To hold forth. 1. Tu offer; to exhibit; to propose.— Locke. 
2. To reach forth; to put forward to view.—To hold in. 
1. To restrain; to curb; to govern by the bridle. 2 To 
restrain, in general ; to check ; to repress.—7o hola of, to 
kecp at a distance.—7o hold on, to continue or procecd 
in.—To hold out. 1. To extend; to stretch forth. 2 To 
propose ; to offer.—Ben Jonson. 3. To continue to do or 
sufler.— To hold over, to remain in after one's term has ex- 
pired.— To hold up. 1. To raise. 2. To sustain; to sup- 
port ^? '"^vetain: to withhold. 4. To offer; to exhibit, 
5. To sustain; w aw; "^m falling.— To hold one’s own, 
to keep good one's present condition. —ln seamen's lan- 
guage, a ship holds own, when she sails as fast as an- 
other ship, or keeps her course, 

HOLD, v. i. 1. To be true; not to fail; to stand, as a fact 
or truth. 2 To continue unbroken or unsubdued. — 
Shak, 3. To last; to endure. Bacom.—To hold out is 
now more used. 4. To continue. 5. To be fast; to be 
firm; not to give way, or part 6. To rcfrain. 7. To 
Sold forth, to « in public; to h ch 

To to speak in public; to harangue ; to preach, 
to d Aredia ni ín. 1. To restrain one's self. 2, 
To continue in good luck.—Swift; (rare.]— To hold off, to 
keep at a distance ; to avoid conncction.— T'o hold of, to 
be dependent on; to derive title from.—7o hold on. 1 
To continue; not to be interrupted. 2. To keep fast 
hold; to cling to. 3. To procecd in a course.— To hold 
out, 1. To last; to endure; to continue. 2. Not to 
yield ; not to surrender ; not to be subdued. —7o hold to, 
to cling or cleave to; to adhere.— To hold under, or from, 
to have title from.— T'o hold with, to adhere to, to side 
with ; to stand up for.— To hold plow, to direct or steer a 
plow by the hands, in tillage.— To hold together, to be join, 
ed; not to separate; to remain in union.— 7b hold up 
1. To support one's sclf. 2. To cease raining; to cease 
as falling weather; as, it may hold up. 3. To continus 
the same spced; to run or move as fast. Collier.—7 
hold a wager, to lay, to stake, or to hazard a wager 
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ift.— Hold, used imperativcly, signifies stop; ccase; 
Fa EE be still. i n j 

HOLD, n. 1. A grasp with the hand; an embrace with the 
arms. 2. Something which may bc seized for support ; 
that which supports. 3. Power of kccping.—Milton. 4. 
Power of seizing.—Skak. 5. A prison; a placc of confine- 
ment 6. Custody; safe keeping.—Shak. 7. Power or 
influence operating on tho mind; advantage that may be 
employed in directing or persuading another. 8. Lurk- 
ing-place; a place of security. 9. A fortified place ;a 
fort; a castle. 10. The whole interior cavity of a ship, 
betwecn the floor and the lower deck.—11. In music, a 
mark directing the performer to rest on the note over 
which it is placed. 

HOLD'BACK, n. Check; hindcrance ; restraint.— Hammond. 

GOLDER, n. 1.:One who holds or grasps in his hand, or 
embraces with his arms. 2 A tenant: one who holds 
land under another.— Carew. 3. Something by which a 
thing is held. 4. One who owns or posscsses.—5. In ships, 
one who is cmployed in the hold. 

HOLD ‘ER-FORTH, n. A haranguer; a preacher 

HOLD'FÁST, n. A general name of various contrivances 
for securing and holding things in their places, as a long, 
flat-headed nail, a catch, a hook, &c. 

HOLDING, ppr. Stopping; confining; restraining; keep- 
ing; retaining; adhering; maintaining, &c. 

HOLDING, n. 1. A tenure; a farm held of a superior — 
Carew. 2. The burden or chorus of a song.—Shak. 3. 
Hold ; influence ; power over.— Burke. 

HOLE, n. (Sax. hol.] L. A hollow place or cavity in an 
solid body, of any shape or dimensions, natural or artifi- 
cial. 2. An opening in or through a solid body. 3. A 
mean habitation ; a narrow or dark lodging. 4. An open- 
ing or means of escape; a sobrer e= Ara hot 1. The 
armpit; the cavity under the shoulder of a person.—Ba- 
con. 2. An opening in a garment for thc arm—Syn. Hol- 
low; concavity; aperture ; interstice ; perforation ; ex- 
cavation; pit; cave; den; cell. 

HOLE, v. & To go into a hole.— Ben Jonson. 

HOLE, v. t. 1. To cut, dig, or make a hole or holes in. 2. 
To drive into a bag, as in billiards. 

HOL'T-BUT. See HALIBUT. 

HOL T-DAM, s. Blessed lady. (An ancient oath.) 

HOLT-DaAY, n. 1. A day set apart for commemorating 
some important event in history; a festival. 2. A day of 
joy and gayety. 3. A day of exemption from labor; a day 
ot amusement. Ses HOLYDAY. : 

HOLT-DAY, a. Pertaining to a festival. 

HO'LI-LY, ade. 1. Pio ; with sanctity. Sacredly; in- 
violably; without breach.—Shak. ; (little used. 

HO'LLNESS, n. 1. The state of being holy; purity or in- 

ty of moral character; freedom from sin. 2. pes 
of heart or dispositions; sanctified affections ; moral good- 
ness. 3. The state of any thing hallowed or consecrated 
to God or to his worship. 4. That which is separated to 
the service of God. 5. A title of the pope, and formerly 
of the Greek emperors.— Syn. Piety; devotion; godli- 
ness; religiousness; sanctity; sacredness. 

HOLING-AX, n. A narrow ax for cutting holes in posts. 

HOL-LOA', Lezclam. A word used in calling .—Among sea- 

HOL-LÓ' $ men, it is the answer to one that hails, equiv- 
alent to hear, and am . Itis also written holla. 

HOL'LO, à hoo or hol-16), v. £ (Sax ahlowan.) To call 

HOL LA, out or excl 

HOL'LAND, x. Fine linen, first manufactured in Holland. 

HOL'LAND-ER, n. A native of Holland. 

HOL'LAND-ISH, a. Like Holland. 

HOL'LANDS, n. A kind of cant term for gin. 

HOL'LEN. See Horrr.. 

HOL'LOW, a. (Sax. hol.) 1. Containing an empty space; 
not solid. 2. Sunk deep in the orbit. 3. Deep; resem- 
bling sound reverberated from a cavity, or designating 
Such a sound. 4. Not sincere or faithful; not sound ; as, 
hollow professions—Syn. Concave; sunken; low; va- 
cant; empty; void; false; faithless; deceitful ; hollow- 
hearted. 

HOL'LOW, x. 1. A cavity, natural or artificial; any de- 
pression of surface in a body; concavity. 2. A place ex- 
cavated. 3. A cave or cavern; a den; a hole; a broad, 
open space in any thing. 4. A pit. 5, Open space of any 

£ agroove; a channel; g canal. 

HOLLOW, v. t. (Sax. holian.] To make hollow, as by dig- 
ging, cutting, or k oy to excavate. 

HOL’'LOW or HOL-LOW", v.i. Toshout.—Dryden.— Smart. 
See HoLLoA and. HoLLo. 

HOL'LOW, adv. He carriod it hollow ; that is, he beat all 
his competitors, or he beat all hollow, without difficulty.— 
Grose. ` [Colloquial] 

HOL'LOW-EYED (ide), a. Having sunken eyes. 

HOL'LOW-HEART-ED, a. Not sound and true; of pe: 
tice or sentiment differing from profession. Butler.— 
Syn. Faithless ; insineere ; dishonest; deceitful; false ; 
treacherous. 
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JIOL'LOW-ROOT, n. A small plant, tuberous mach 

HOL‘LOW-SPAR, n. The mineral culled, al.u, dhs 

HOL'LOW-SQUARE, n. A body uf foot soldiers drawn u 
to receive the charge of cavalry, having un empty "iie 
in the middle to receive the vificers, artillery-meu, £e 
and protected on all para by à line ofbeyonete. ° ^ 

HOL'LOÓW ED, pp. ora. M hollow ; excuvated 

HOL'LOW-ING, ppr. Making bollow; excavating. 

HOL'LOW-LY, adv. Insinccrely; deccitfully. 

HOL'LOW-NESS, m. 1. The stato of being hollow ; cav. 
ity; depression of surface; excavation. 2, Insincerity 
deceitfulness ; treachery. 

HOL'LY, n. (Sax. holegn.) 1. The holm-trce, of the genus 

x, an evergreen shrub or tree, of slow growth, with 

prickly leaves and scarlct or yellow berries. 9. The bolm 
o cus iler, an evcrgrecn oak, often called holly-oak. 

HOL'LY-HO€K, n. (Sax. kolikoc.) A well-known tower 
ing plant of the genus althaa. It is called, also, rose-mallow, 

HOL’LY-ROSE, n. A sccntless plant—Smart. 

HOLM, n. 1. The eve en oak; the ilex. 2. An islet, or 
ziver isle. 3. A low, flat tract of rich land on tbc banks of 
a river. 

re n. (from Mr. Holme.) A variety of carbonate 
of lime. 

HOL'O-€AUST, n. (Gr. dos and xavoros.] A burnt-sacri- 
fice or offering, of which the whole was consumed by fire. 

HOL'O-GRAPH, n. (Gr. bdos and ypugw.) A deed or testa 
MEDE written wholly by the grantor's or tcstator’s own 

an 

HOL-O-GRAPHTE€, a. Written wholly by the grantor or 
testator himself. 

HOL-O-HEDRAL, a. (Gr. bdos and Éčpa.] In mincralogy, a 
term applied to a crystal with all the similar edges or an- 

les similarly replaced. 

HO-LOME-TER, n. (Gr. 5\os and perpew.) An instrument 

for taking all kinds of measures ; a pantometer. 

DOLI EN. } The antiquated pret. and pp. of help. 

HOL'STER, n. (Sax. heolster.) A leathern case for a pistol, 
carried by a horseman. 

HOL'STERED, a. Bearing holsters.— Byron. 

HOLT, n. (Sax. holt.] A wood or woodland.—Drayton. [Ob- 
solete, except in poetry} 

HOLY, a. (Sax. halig ; G., D. heilig.) 1. Properly, whole, 
entire, or perfect, in a moral sense. Hence, pure in heart, 
temper, or dispositions; free from sin and sinful affec- 


tions. 2. Set apart to a sacred use 3. Proceeding from 
pions principles, or directed to pious purposes. 4. Per 
ectly just and good. 5. Sacred; as, koly witness. Shak. 


—Holy of holies, in Scripture, the innermost apartment of 
the Jewish tabernacle or temple, where the ark was kept. 
—Holy Ghost, or Holy TE the Divine Spirit; the third 
person in the Trinity ; the Sanctifier of souls.—Holy var, 
a war undertaken to rescue the Holy Land, thc ancient Ju- 
dea, from the infidels; a crusade.—SvN. Pious; devout- 
godly ; religious; immaculate; divine ; hallowed; conse- 
crated ; sanctified ; devoted. 

HYLY-€ROSS DiY.m. The fourteenth of September, ob- 
served as a festival in commemoration of the exaltation of 
our Savior’s cross. 

HÜULY-€RU-EL, a. Cruel from excess of holiness.— Shak. 

HO'LY-DAY,a. Pertaining toa festival. See Horipav. 

HOLY-DAY, n. A religious festival; !sometimes applied to 
a festival of any kind, for which Aoliday is the more appro 

riate i 

HO'LY-OF'FICE, n. A name for the Inquisition. 

HOLY-ONE (-wun), n. 1. An appellation of the Supreme 
Being, by way of emphasis. 2. An appellation.of Christ 
3. One separated to the service of God. 

HOLY-ROOD, n. The cross or crucifix, particularly one 
placed in Roman Catholic churches, over the cntrance of 
the chancel. [As applied to the palace in Edinburgh, the 
word is pronounced Hol'y-Rood.—Smart.) 

HOLY-ROOD DAY, w. A festival obeerved on the four- 
teenth of September in memory of the exaltation of our 
Savior's cross. 

HOLY-STONE, v. t. To scrub the deck ot a vessel with a 
stone. See the noun. 

HO'LY-STONE, n. A stone for cleaning the decks of ships ; 
so called from the dislike of seamen to use it.— Core. 

HOLY-THIS-TLE (-this1), n. A plant of the genus or 
taurea. 

HULY-THURS'DiY, n. The day on which the ascension 
of our Savior is commemorated, ten days before Whit 

. Suntide.—Joknson. Aotia 

HULY-WA'TER, n. In the Greek and Romam Cadot 
churches, water which has been consecrated by the pn 
to sprinkle the faithful, and things used for holy vi poai cd 

HULY-WEEK n. The week before Easter, in whic 
passion of our Savior is commemorated. Nac 

HO'LY-WRIT (ri), x. The sacred Scripts e sb 

HOMAGE, n. [Fr. hommage.) 1. In fenes (^ te 
mission, loyalty, and scrvice which a 
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Lis lord or superior ; the act of fealty. 9. Obeisanco; re- | HOMT-CIDE, s. fFr., from L. homicidium.) 1. The kining 


spect paid by externalaction. 3. Reverencc directed to the 

Supremo Being ; reverential worship ; devout aticction. 

HOMAGE, r.t. To pay respect to by external action; to 
give reverence to; to profess fealty. 

HOM AGE-A-BLE, & Subject to homage.— Howell. 

HON AGER, n. One who docs homage, or holds land of 
another by homacce.— Bacon. 

HOM'BRERG'3 PY-ROPH'O-RUS, n. An inflammable com- 
position, whose cssential ingrcdicnt is sulphuret of potas- 
sium, 

HONK, a. (Sax. ham; G. D. heim.) 
the house or place in which onc resides. 2 One's own 
country. 3. The place of constant residence; the seat; 
as, the home of war.—Prior. 4. The grave; death; or a 
future stato. 5. Tho prevent state of existence.—At home, 
at one's own house or lodgings.—7o be at home, to be con- 
versant with what is familiar—Srn. Abode ; residence; 
dwelling ; habitation. 

HOME. a, 1. Pertaining to one's dwelling or country; do- 
mestic ; as, ome manufactures. 2. Close; scvere; poig- 
nant; as, a home thrust. 

HONE, ede. [This is merely elliptical; to being omitted.) 
L To one's own habitation ; as, go home. 2. To one's own 
country.—Home is opposed to a or in a foreign coun- 
try. 3. Close; closely ; to the point; as, to come home to 
one. 

HOME-BOUND. See HoxEWARD-BOUND. 

HONEBORN, a. l Native; natural.— Donne 2. Domes- 


ope. 

HOMEBRED, a 1. Native; natural 2. Domestic; orig- 
inating at home; not foreign. 3. Plain; rude; artless; 
uncultivatcd ; not polished by travel. 

HOME'BUILT (.bilt a. Built in our own country.—Jeffer- 
son. 

HOMEDRIV-EN, a Driven home, as a blow; driven 


closely. 
Dwelling at home. 


1. A dwelling-house ; 


HOMEDWELL-ING, a. 

HOMEFELT, a Felt in one's own breast; inward ; pri- 
vate.— Milton. 

HOME'KEEP-ING, a. Staying at home ; not gadding.— Shak. 

HOME'LESS, a. Destitute of a home. 

HOME'LI-LY, adv. Rudely ; inelegantly. 

HOMELI-NESS, n. 1. Pl ess of features; want of beau- 

. 9. Rudeness ; coarseness.— Addison. 

HONMETLOT, *. An íncloeure on or near which the man- | 
sion-house stands. 

HOMELY, a. Originally, belonging to home; domestic; | 
hence, 1. Of plain features; not handsome. 2 Plain; like | 
that which is made for common, domestic use; rude; | 
coarse ; not fine or elegant. 

HAMETLY, adv. Plainly; jowl coarsely. [Little used.) 

HOMELYN, r. A les of 

HOMEMADE, a. Made at home; being of domestic man- 
ufscture.— Locke. 

HO-ME-O.PATH'TO, a. Pertaining to hom 

HO-ME-O-PATH'IO, a. Pertaining or belon 


athy. 
HO-ME-O-PATHTO-AL-LY, adv. In the method of homeop- 


athy. 

HO-NE-OPATH-IST, f. A believer in homeopathy. 

HO-ME-OP'A-THY, n. [Gr. 5yoioza0cia ; byocos, like, and 
ralos, oon] The theory of curing diseases with very 
minute doses of medicine, by producing affections similar 
to thoee of the disease.—Afed. and Surg. Journal. 

HOMER, ?n. A Hebrew measure, containing, as a liquid 

€HOMER, f  mcasure, ten batÀe, and as a dry measure, ten 

hs.—Gesenius. 

HO-MERTE€, a. Pcrtaining to Homer, or to his poetry ; re- 
sembling Homer's versae. 

HOMESICK, a. Depressed in spirits, or grieved at a sep- 
aration from home. 

HOME'SICR-NESS, n. In medicine, nostalgia, grief, or de- 
reasion of spirits occasioned by a separation from one's 
ome or country. 

BOIS PARTS n. Forcible and efficacious speaking.— 

n. 

HOME’SPUN, a. 1. 8pun or wrought at home ; of domestic 
manufacture. 2. Not made in foreign countries. 3. Plain ; 
coarse ; rude ; homcly ; not elegant, as a proverb. 

HOME'SPUN, n. 1. Cloth made at home. 2 A coarse, un- 

lished, rustic person.— Shak. 

HOME'STALL, la. 1. The place of a mansion-house ; the 

HOMESTEAD, § inclosure or ground immediately con- 
nected with the mansion. 2 Native seat; original station 
or place of residence. [Homestall is but rarely used in the 
United States.) 

AGNEWARD, adr. 
tion or Coury. 

HOMEWARD-EOUND, a Bound or directing the course 
homeward, or to one's native land. 

HONM'T-CI-DAL, a (from homicide.) Pertaining to homi- 
cide; murderous; bloody. 


athy. 
to homeop- 


Toward home; toward one's habita- 


of one man or human being by another Homicide is ot 
three kinds, justifiable, excusable, and fel.mious. 9. A per 
son who kills another; a manslaycr. 

HOM-I-LET16, Ya. (Gr. tuere] 1. Pertaining tu 

HOM-[-LETI€-AL, $ homolctice. 2. Social; [rare.] 

HOM-I-LETIE€S, s. The scicnce which teaches the princi 
ples of adapting thc discourees of the pulpit to the spirit 
ual bencfit of the hearera.—E. T. Fitch. 

HOM T-LIST, n. One who preaches to a congregation. 

HOMT-LY, v. [Fr. omelie.) Ascrmon. Thc book of homilies, 
inthe English Church, isa collection of plain sermons, pr» 
pared at the time of the Reformation to bc preached by 
those of the inferior clergy who were not qualified to com 

ose discourses themselves. 

HOMT-NY, n. (Indian.] In America, maize hulled, or hulled 
and broken, but coarse, prepared for food by being mixed 
with water and boiled. 

HOMNO€K, n. A hillock or rmall eminence of a conica) 
form, somctimes covered with trecs.— Bartram. 

HONM'MO-NY. See Hosrsv. 

HOM-O-CEN'TRI6, a. [Gr. bpos and xcvrpov.] Having the 
same Center. 

HO-MOG'A-MOUS, a. (Gr. buos and ydyos.] In botany, hav- 
ing the same essential parts of fructificanon. 

HO-MOGEXE-AL, 1a. [Fr. ene; Gr. byoyens.) Ot 

HO-MO-6E'NE-OUS, § e same kind ornature ; consisting 
of similar parts, or of elements of the like nature. 

HO-MO-GENE-AL-NESS, 2 Words not to be encouraged ; 

HO-MO-6E-NET.TY. equivalent to 

HO-MO-GENE-OUS-NESS, n. Sameness of kind or nature. 

* HO-MOG'E-NY, n. Joint nature.—Bacon. 

HO-NO!I-OPTO-TON, n. (Gr. dyo105, like, and rroros, fall. 
ing. A figure in rhetoric in which several of the 
sentence end with the same case or a tense of like sound. 

HO-MOI-OUSI-AN, n. or a. (Gr. 64o«0vo«vos.] In Church his- 
tory, a term applied to the Arians, who held that the Son 
was like the Father in essence, but not the same. 

HO-MOL'O-GA TE, v. t. [It. omologare.) To approve ; to al 
low.— Wheaton's Rep. 

HO-MO-LOG1©-AL, a. Pertaining to homology. 

HO-NOL'O-GOUS, a. [Gr. duos and Aeyos.] Having the 
same ratio or propornan ; applied to those sides of simi. 
lar geometrica) fi e which are opposite to equal and 
corresponding angles; also, to the two antecedents or twc 
consequents of a proportion. 

HO-NOL'O-6Y, n. Affinity depending on structure, and not 
on similarity of form or use.— Dana, 

HON'O-NYM, n. [Gr. buos and ovoga.] A term applied to 
words which are the aame In sound, but differ in significe- 
tion, as the noun bear, and the verb to bear.— e. 

HO-MON'Y-MOUS, a. [Gr. buevvuos.] Equivocal; ambig 
uous; that has different significations. 

HO-MON'Y-MOUS-LY, adv. In an equivocal manner. 

HO-MON'Y-MY, n. [Gr.6yevvyia.) Sameness between words 
which differ in signification ; ambiguity. 

HO-MO-OU'SI-AN, n. or a. [Gr. dyooves0s.] In Church his 
tory, a term applied in the fourth century to those who 
held that the Son had the same essence with the Father; 
opposed to komoiousian. 

HO PHONE, n. [Gr. duos and pann.) A term applied to 
letters or characters which represent the same sound. 

HO-MOPH'O-NOUS, a. Having the same sound. 

HO-MOPH'O-NY, n. Sameness of sound. 

HO-MOT^O-NOLS, a. [Gr. buos and rovos.} Equable ; of tho 
same tenor; led to diseases.) — Quincy. 

HO-NOTRO-PAL, a. [Gr. duos and rporn.) In botany, a 
term applied to bodies denoting that they have the sama 
direction as the body to which they belong. 

HONE, n. (Sw. ken.) A stone of a fine grit, used for sharp- 
ening instruments. 

HONE, v. & To rub and sharpen on a hone. 

t HONE, v. i To pine; to long. [qu. W. Aawn.] 

HONE-WORT, n. An umbelliferous plant, of the genus 
sison. 

HONED, pp. Sharpened on a hone. 

HONEST (on'est), a. [Fr. Àonnéte] 1. Fair in dealing with 
others ; disposed to act with fairness. 2. Fair; free from 
fraud. 3. Unreserved ; according to truth, as a statement. 
4. Proceeding from pure or just principles, or directed to 
a good object. 5. Fair; good; unimpeached, as charac- 
ter. 6. Decent; honorable, or suitable ; as, things honest 
in the sight of all. 7. Chaste ; faithful—Shak. [With ref 
erence to this last sense, a man who marries his concu 
bine is still said to make an honest woman of her. Smart.] 
—Syn. Upright; trusty; faithful; equitable; just; right 
ful; sincere ; frank; candid. 

t HONEST (on'est), v. t. To adorn; to grace.—Sandys. 

t HON-ES-TA‘TION, n. Adornment; grace. 

HON'/EST-LY (on'estly) adv. 1. With integrity and fair 
ness. 2. With frank sincerity; without fraud or disguiee , 
according to truth, 3. By upright means; with "Asa, 
conduct. 4. Chastely; with conjuga) loyalty and fidelity 
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. Syn, Justly ; fairly; equitably; faithfully; truly; up- 
richer i sincerely ; ganki, 

IONES-TY (on'ee-ty), n. [Fr. honn^tetó; L. honestas.] 1. 
In principle, an upright disposition; moral rectitude of 
heart.—In action, conformity to justice and correct prin- 
ciples, in all social transactions. 2. Conformity in state- 
ment to fact; truth, as in a historian. 3. Frank sincerity. 
—Shak. 4. A flowering herb of the gcnus lunaria.—Syn. 
Integrity ; probity; uprightness ; trustiness ; faithfulncse ; 
honor; justice; equity; fairness; candor; plain dealing ; 
veracity. 

HONEY (hun'e) n. (Sax. kunig.) 1. A sweet juice, col- 
lected by bees from the flowers of plants. 2. Sweetness; 
lusciousness. 3. A word of tenderness; &vwectness ; swect 
onc. Sometimes used adjectively; as, the music of her 
honey vows.— Shak. 

HONEY, v.i To talk fondly. (Rare.) 

HONEY, v.t. To sweeten. 

HON’EY-BAG, n. The receptacle for honey in a honey-bee. 


— Grew. 

HÓN'EY-€OMB (-kóme), n. 1. A substance formed by bees 
into cells for repositories of honcy.—2 Figuratively, a 
casting of iron or other metal, which has little cells like a 
honey-comb.—Hebert. 

HON'EY-COMBED, a. Having little flaws or cells. 

HONEY-DEW -(du) n. A saccharine substance, found on 
the leaves of trees and other plants. 

HOÓN'EY-FLOW-ER, n. An evergreen shrub from the Cape 
of Good Hope, whage blossoms attract becs. 

HONEY-GNAT (nat) n. An insect —Ainsrorth. 

HOÓN'EY-GUIDE (-gide), n. A species of cuckoo in Africa, 
ah by e motions and cries, points out the nests of 

ees.— TL. €. 

HÓN'EY-HAR'VEST, n. Honey collected.—Dryden. 
HOÓN'EY-LO'€CUST, n. A North American tree, armed with 
thorns, and ha wood resembling that of the locust. 
HOÓN'EY-MOON, (nm. The first month after marriage.— 

HON’EY-MONTH, Addison. 

HONEY-MOUFHED, a. Soft or smooth in speech. 

HONEY-STALK (-stawk), n. Clover-flower.—Afason. 

HON’EY-STONE. See MELLITE. 

HÓN'EY-SUEC€K'LE (hun'e-suk) n. A name of certain 
shrubby vines, including the woodbine, celebrated for the 
beauty and fragrance ot their flowers. 

HOÓN'EY-SUCK-L ED, a. Covered with honey-sucklet. 

HOÓN'EY-SWEET, a. Sweet as honey.— Chaucer. 

HÓN'EY-TONGUED (-tungd), a. Using soft speech.— S&ak. 

HONEY-WORT, n. A European plant with flowers very 
attractive to bees. 

HÓN'EY ED (hunid), a. 1. Covered with honey. 2. Sweet. 

HOÓN'EY-LESS, a. Destitute of honey.—Skak. 

HONG, n. The Chinese name for large factories at Canton, 
where each nation has a separate hong. Hence, a hong 
merchant is a Chinese who is authorized to trade with 
these hongs.— Buchanan. 

HOÓN'TED (hunld) See HoNEYED. 

HONI SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE. (Fr.] Shame be to 
him that evil thinks. 

HON'OR (on'ur) m. (L. honor, honos; Fr. honneur; Sp. 
honor.) 1. The esteem due or paid to worth ; high esti- 
mation or praise. 2. A testimony of esteem ; any expres. 
sion of respect or of high estimation by words or actions. 
3. Dignity; exalted rank or place; distinction; fame. 4. 
Reverence; veneration. 5. Reputation; good name. 6. 
True nobleness of mind; magnanimity. 7. An assumed 
appearance of nobleness; scorn of meanness, springing 
from the fear of reproach, without regard to principle. 8. 
Any particular virtue much valued; as bravery in men, 
and chastity in females.—Shak. 9. Dignity of ; noble 
appearance.—aAfilton. 10. That which honors; he or that 
which confers dignity; as, he is an honor to his irc 
11. Privileges of rank or birth; [in the plural.] 12. Ci 
ities paid; as, to do the honors. 13. That which adorns ; 
ornament; decoration; as, “the honors of his head.”— 
Dryden. 14. A noble kind of seignory or lordship, held of 
the king in capite.—Honors, in games, the four highest 
cards.— Honors of war, distinctions granted to a vanquished 
enemy, as of marching out from a camp or entrenchments 
with all the insignia of military etiquette. Also, the com- 
pean paid to at personages when they appear be- 

ore an armed body of men ; likewise, such as are paid to 
the remains of a deceased officer. Encyc. 4m.—On or 
upon my honor, words socompanyiig a declaration which 
p'edge one's honor or reputation for the truth of it.— 
s of honor, certain rules and regulations, which pre- 
vail in fashionable society, requiring the etrictest attention 
to outward conduct, and yet allowing the most flagrant 
breaches of moral rectitude. 

BON'OR (on'ur), v. t. (L. honoro ; Fr. honorer.) 1. To re- 
vere; to respect; to venerate; to treat with deference 
and submission, and perform relative duties to. 9. To 
reverence; to manifest the highest veneration for, in words 
and actions; to entertain the most exalted thoughts of; to 
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worship; to adore. 3, To dignify ; to raise to dis 
or notice; to elevato in rank peg d to ru Te 
glorify ; to rendcr illustrious. 5. To treat with due civili. 
ty and respect in the ordinary intercourse of life—4. 1n 
commerce, to accept and pay when duc, as a draft. 

HON'OR.A BLE, a. [L.honorabilis; Fr. honorable.) 1. Hold. 
ing a distinguished rank in socicty ; illustrious or E ble. 
2. Posscesing a high mind ; actuated by principles of hon. 
or. 3. Conferring honor, or procured by noble deeds, 4. 
Consistent with honor or reputation. 5. Respccu:d ; wore 
thy of respect; regarded with esteem. 6. l'crformed or 
accompanied with marks of honor, or with teatimonics of 
estcem. 7. Proceeding from an upright and laudabile 
cause, or directed to a Just and proper end ; not base ; not 
reproachful. 8. Not to be disgraced.— Skak. 9. Honest; 
without hypocrisy or deccit; fair. 10. An epithet of ro- 
spect or distinction; as, the honorable senator. 11. De. 
coming men of rank and character. 

HON’OR-A-BLE-NESS, n. 1. The state of being honorable ; 
eminence ; distinction. 2. Conformity to the principles 
of honor, probity, or moral rectitude; fairncas. 

HON’OR-A-BLY, adv. 1. With tokens of honor or respect. 
2. With a noble spirit or purpose. 3. Without reproach. 
— Syn. Magnanimously ; generously ; nobly; worthily ; 
juetly;c rend tnr po bir. 

HON-OR-A‘RI-UM, 1 n. term applied in Europe to the 

HON'OR-A-RY, ý recompense offered to profcasors in 
universities, and to medical or other professional gentle- 
men for their services. It is equivalent to fee, with the 
additional idea of being given konoris causa, as a token oÍ 
respect. — Brande. 

HON'OR-A-RY, a. 1. Conferring honor, or intended merely 
to confer honor. 2. Possessing a title or place without 

erforming services or receiving a reward. 

HON'ORED (on'urd), pp. or a. Respected; revered; rev- 
erenced ; elevated to rank or office; dignified ; exaltcd 
giorified ; accepted. 

HON'OR-ER, n. 1. One who honors; one who reveres, 
reverenccs, or regards with respect. 2. Onc who exalts, 
or who confers honors. 

HON'OR-ING, ppr. Respecting highly; reverencing; ex. 
alting; dignifying; conferring marks ofestcem ; accepting 


and paying. 

HON’OR-ING (on'ur-ing), n. The act of giving honor. 

HON'OR.LESS, a. Destitute of honor; not honored. 

HOQOD, in composition, (Sax. had, kade, G. heit, D. heid, Sw. 
het, Dan. hed,j as in manhood, childhood, dcnotes state or 
fixedness; hence quality or character, from some root sig 
nifying to set, (Sax. hadian, to ordain.) It is equivalent to 
the termination ness in English, and tas in Latin ; as, good 
ness, (G. gutheit ;) brotherhood, (L. fraternitas.) 

HOOD, n. (Sax. kod.) 1. A covering for the head used by 
emales. 2. A covering for the head and shoulders used 
by monks; a cowl. 3. A covering for a hawk’s head or 
eyes, used in falconry. 4. Any thing to be drawn over 
the head to cover it. 5. An ornamental fold that hangs 
down the back of a graduate to mark his degree. 6. Alow 
wooden porch over the ladder which leads to the stcerage 
of a ship ; the upper part of a galley-chimney; the cover 


of a pump. 
HOOD, v. t. 1. To dress in a hood or cowl; to put on a 
hood. 2. To cover; to blind, as one'scyes. 3. To cover, 


as flames.— Dryden. 
HOOD'-WINK, v. t. 1. To blind by covering the eyes. 2 
o cover; to hide.—Skak. 3. To deceive by external ap. 
arances or disguise; to impose on. 
HÓOD-WINKED Cwinkt) pp. Blinded; deceived. 
HOQD/-WINK-ING, ppr. Blinding the eyes; covering; hid. 


ing; dec g- 
HOODED, pp. or a. Covered with a hood; blinded. 
HOOD'ING, ppr. Covering with a hood. 
HOQOD'LESS, a. Having no hood. 
HQOD'MAN BLIND, n. A play, in which a person blinded 
is to catch another and tell his name; blind-man's buff. 
HOOF, ^. (Sax. kof.) 1. The horny substance that covers 
or terminates the feet of certain animals, as the horse, &c 
2. An animal; a beast.— Washington. 

HOOF, v. i To walk, as cattle.— Wm. Scott. (Little uscd.) 

HOOF-BOUND, a. A horse is said to be hoof-bound when 
he has a pain in the fore feet, occasioned by the drynces 
and contraction of the horn of the quarters, which strait 
ens the quarters of the heels, and often makes him lame 
—Far. Dict. 

HOOF-TREAD, n. The tread of a hoof; a track. 

HOOFE D (hooft), a. Furnished with hoofs.—Grer. 

HOOF'LESS, a. Destitute of hoofs. bis ° 

HOOK, n. [Sax. hoc] 1. A picce of iron or other metas 


bent into a curve for catching. holding, and sustaining any 
thing. AA snare; a trap.— Skak. 3. (V. dor, 8 are x 
A curved instrument for cutting grass or pe doe 

4. That part of a hinge which "i or poker sigh 
post. Hence, to be off the hooks, : d dide 


the hinges, or in disorder —8S8ri 


. 
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a ship, placcd on the keel 6. A catch; an advantage; [a 
tilgarism.)—:;. lu husbandry, a field sown two ycars run- 
ning.—dinsworth ; (local. ] —By hook and by crook, one way 
or other; by any means, direct or indirect. — Dryden. 
SOOR, vr. . 1. To catch with a hook. 2 To seize and 
draw, as with a hook. 3. To fasten with a hook. 4. To 
entrap; to insnare. 5. To draw by force or artifice. 
HOOK, c. £ To bend: to be curving. : 
HOOR-NOSED (nózd) a Having a curvated or aquiline 
nose.— Shak. 
HOOR'AH, ». A Turkish pipe, in which thc smoke is inade 
to pase through water, for the sakc of being cooled. 
HOOKED (hook'ed or hookt), a 1. Bent into the form of 
a hook; curvatcd. 2. Bent; curvated ; aquiline. 
HOOKED, pp. Caught with a hook; fastened with a hook. 
HOOK ED-NESS, n. A state of being bent like a hook. 
HOOKING, ppr. Catching with a hook; fastening with a 
k. 
HOOR'Y, a Full of hooks, pertaining to hooks 


HQOQP, a. (D. hoepel] 1. A band of woos or metal 
d to ine e avc of casks, tubs, &c., or for other 
similar purposes 2. A piece of whalebone in the form 


of a circle or ellipsis, used formerly by females to extend 
their petticoats; a farthingale. 3. Something resembling 
a hoop; a ring; any thing siasa 

HOOP, v. t. 1. To bind or fasten with hoops. 2. To clasp; 
to encircle; to surround.—SAak. 
HOOP-POLE, n. A small, young tree, cut for making hoops. 
HOOP, v. & (Sax. Acafan, heofan.] To shout; to utter a 
loud cry, or a particular sound by way of call or purguit. 
HOOP, v. t. 1. To drive with a shout or outery.— S&ak. 
2. To call by a shout or yao 

HOOP, n. (Sw. kof.) 1. A shout; also, a measure, equal 
toa peck. 2. The hoopoe 

HOOPED (hoopt), pp. Fastened with hoops. 

HOOPER, n. One who hoops casks or tubs; a cooper. 

HOOP'ING, ppr. Fastening with hoops. 

HOOP‘NG, ppr. Crying out; shouting. 

HOOPING-€OUGH (-kawf), n. A cough in which the pa- 
tient boops or whoops, with a deep inspiration of bre 


HOOP^OE, 1"- (Fr. kuppe.) A bird of the genus upupa. 


HOOPOO, 

HOOSIER (hoo'zhur), n. A term applied to the citizens of 
the State of Indiana. [United States.) 
HOOT, v. š OV kwd, or huwt.) 1. To c 

contempt. To cry, as an owl —Dry 

HOOT, v. t. To drive with cries or shouts uttered in con- 
tempt.— Swift. 

HOOT, n. A cry or shout in contempt—Glanville. 

HOOT ED, pp. Driven with shouts of contempt. 

HOOT ING, ppr. Shouting in contempt 

Hoo n. l A shouting in contempt. 2. The cry of 
an ow 

HOOVE, n. A disease in cattle, consisting in an excess- 

HOOV'EN, ive inflation of the stomach by gas, ordina- 
D occasioned by eating too much green food.—Gardner. 

HOP, v. £ (Sax. koppan.) 1. To leap or spring on one leg. 
2. To leap; to spring forward by leaps, to skip, as birds. 
3. To walk lame; to limp; to halt (We generally use 
hobble.) 4. To move by aps or starts, as the blood in 
the veins; (obs.] 5. To spring; to leap; to frisk about. 
G. To dance. 

HOP, 2. 1. A leap on one leg; a leap; a jump; a spring. 
2. A dance; ( ulal.] — Hop-o' -my-thumb, a very ` 
utive person.—Grose; (vulgar. 

HOP, n. (D. kop.) A bitter plant, much used in brewing. 

HOP, v. t. To impregnate with hops.— Mortimer. 

HOP’-BIND, n. stalk or vine on which hops grow. 

HOP-GAST, n. In Kent, a kiln for drying hops. 

HOP'-PI€K-ER, n. One who picks hops. 

HOP-POLE, n. A pole used to support hope. 

HOPC-VINE, n. The stalk of hops. 

HOP-YARD, in". A field or inclosure where hops are 

HOP-GAR-DEN, § raised. 

HOPE, n. (Sax. kopa.) 1. A desire of some accom- 
panied with at least a slight expectation of obtaining it, or 
a belief that it is obtainable. Hope differs from wisk and 
desire in this, that it implies some expectation of obtaining 
the good desired, or the POMIMBU of possessing it. Hope, 
therefore, always givcs pleasure or joy; whcreas wish and 
desire may produce or be accompanied with pain and 
anxiety. 2. Confidence in a future event; the highest de- 
gree of wcll-founded expectation of good; anticipation; 
trust. 3. That which gives hope; he or that which fur- 
nishes ground of e tation, or promises desired good. 
4. An opinion or belicf not amounting to certainty, but 
grounded on substantial evidence. 

HOPE, v. i. |Sax. kopian.) 1. To cherish a dcsire of good, 
with some expectation of obtaining it, or a belief that it is 
obtainable. 2. To place confidence in; t3 trust in with 
copfident e tation of good. : 

HOPE, v.t. To desire with expectation of good, or a belief 
that ít may be obtained. 


out or shout in 
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HOPE, n. A sloping plain between ridges cf mountains. 

HOPE-DE-SERT ED, a. Descrted by hopc ; hopcless. 

HOPED (hópt), pp. Desired with expectation. 

HOPEFUL, a 1. Having qualities which excite hope 
promising or giving ground to cxpect good or success 
2. Full ot hope or desire, with expectution.—Boyle. 

HOPEFUL-LY, adv. 1. In a manner to raisc hope; in s 
way promising good. 2. In a manner to producc a favor 
able opinion respecting some good at the prescnt time 

nie Mapia od t ue 

X -NESS, 2. Promise of good; ground to ex 
what is dcsirable.— Wotton. i i i 

HOPELESS, a. 1. Destitute of hope; having no cxpecta 
tion of that which is desirablc. 2 Giving no ground of 
hope or expectation of good; promising nothing desirable 

YN. Desponding; pairing; desperate. 

HOPE'LESS-LY, adv. Without hope.—Beaum. and FI. 

HOPE'LESS-NESS, n. Astate of being desperate, or afford 
ing no hope. 

HOPER, n. Onc who hopes.—SAak. 

HOPING, ppr. 1. Having hope. 2. Confiding in. 

HOPING.-LY, adv. With h or desire of good. 

HOP'LITE, n. (Gr. dedirns.] In ancient ren a heavy 
armed soldier.— Mitford. 

HOPPED (hopt), pp. 1. Leaped on one leg; danced. 2 
Impregnated with hops. 

HOP'PER, n. 1. One who hops or leaps on one leg. 2. A 
wooden trough or fuanel, through which grain passes into 
a mill, fuel into a furnace, &c. 3. A vessel in which seed: 
corn is carried for sowing. 1 

HOP'PER-BOY, n. In mills, a rake moving in a circle, to 
draw the meal over an opening through which it falls. 

HOP'PERS, n. A play, in which persons hop or leap on 
one leg; hopscotch, which see.—Johnson. 

HOP'PING, ppr. 1. Leaping on one leg; springing ; frisk- 

EE dancing. 2. Impregnating with hops. 

HOPPING, n. 1. A leaping on one leg; a springing, frisk. 
ing, or dancing. 2. A gathering of hops. 

HOLELE, v.t. To tie the feet near together, to prevent 
cap 

HOPPLES (plz), n. pl. Fetters for horses or other arimak 
when turned out to graze.—Brande, 

HOP'PO, n. In China, a collector; an overseer of com 
merce.—Malcom. 

HOP'SCOTCH, n. A play among boys. The word scotcs 
refers to lines which are scotched, or traced on ti» 
ground, over which the player can pass only by hopping 
— re, 

HORAL, a. [L. pore) Relating to an hour. 

t HO'RAL-LY, adv. Hourly. 

HORA-RY, a. (L. orarius.) 1. Pertaining to an hour; not 
ing the hours. 2. Continuing an hour. 

HORDE, n. (D. horde] A company of wandering people 
dwelling in tents or wagons, and migrating from place ta 


lace. 
HORDE, n. A substance analogous to starch, found in 


barley. 
HORE'HOUND, a. nee hara-hune.] See HoARHOUND. 
HO-RYZON, n. [Gr. bpi&ov ; Fr. Aorizon; Sp. horizonte.) 


l. A circle touching the earth at the place of the spectator 
and bounded by the line in which the earth and skies 
seem to meet. This is called the sensible horizon. 2. Tha 
great circle which divides the earth into upper and lower 
PEDEM and separates the visible heavens from the 
invisible. This is called the rational horizon.— Olmsted. 

HOR-I-ZONTAL, a. 1. Pertaining to the horizon, or relat- 
ing to it. 2. Parallel to the horizon; on a level. 3. Near 
the horizon.— Milton. 

HOR.-ZON'TAL-LY, edv. In a direction parallel to tho 
horizon; on a level, 

HOR-I-ZON-TALT-TY, ». The state of being horizontal. 

HORN, n. (Sax., Ger., Sw. Dan. horn] 1. A hard substance 
growing on the heads of certain animals, and particularly 
on cloven-footed quadrupeds, usually projecting to some 
length, and terminating in a point Horns servc for weap- 
ons. 9. A wind instrument of music, made of horn; a 
trumpet.—3. In modern times, a vind instrument of music, 
made of metal 4. An extremity of the moon, when it is 
waxing or waning, and forming a crescent. 5. The feeler 
or antenna of an insect. 6. The feeler of a snail, which 
may be withdrawn. Hence, to pull in the horns, to repress 
one's ardor. — Johnson. 7. Á drinking-cup, horns being 
used anciently for cups. Hence, in vulgar language, to 
take a horn, to drink. 8. A winding stream.  Dryden.— 
9. Horns, in the plural, is used to characterize a cuckold. 
— 10. In Scripture, horn is a symbol of strength or power. 

HORN, v. t. Tocuckold.— Ben Jonson. 

HORN'-BLOW-ER, n. One who blows a horn. 

HORN'-BOOK, n. The first book of children, or that in 
which they learn their letters and rudiments ; so callcd 
from its cover of horn. [Now little used. 

HORN'-BUG, n. A kind of beetle, of a dark mahogany col 
or.— Farm. Encyc. 
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HORN'-DIS-TEM'PER, n. A disease of cattle, affecting the 
internal substancc of the horn.— Encyc. 

HORN’-LEAD, n. Chlorid of lead. 

HORN'-MAD, a. Mad from cuckoldom.—Sáak. 

HORN'-MAK'ER, s. A maker of cuckolds.—SAak. 

HORN'-MER'€U-RY, n. Chlorid of mercury. 

HORN'-OWL, n. A species of horned owl.—JoAknson. 

HORN’-SHAV-INGS, ». pl. Scrapings or ruspings of the 
horns of deer.— Ben Jonson. 

HORN'-SIL-VER, n. Chlorid of silver. 

HORN'-SLATE, n. A gray, silicious stonc.—Xírican. 

HORN'-SPOON, n. A spoon made of horn. 

HORN’-WORK, n. In fortification, an outwork, composed 
of two demi-bastions foincd by a curtain. 

HORN'BEAK, n. Afish. See HORNFISH. 

HORN'BÉAM, n.: A shrub, or small trec, of the genus car- 
pinus, whose wood is of a horny toughness and hardness. 

HORN'BILL, n. A voracious bird of Africa and the East, 
having a large bill surmounted with a helmet-like protu- 


bcrance. 

HORN'BLENDE, n^. (Ger. horn and blende.) A common 
mineral, consisting of silica with magnesia, lime, or iron, 
occurring massive or in prismatic crystals, and of various 
colors, from white through green shades to black. The 
crystals are generally very long and slender, often mere 
fibres.—Dana. 

HORN'BLENDE-SCHIST (-shist), n. Hornblende rock of 
a schistose structure.— Dana. 

HORN PLENDIS, a. Pertaining to or composed of horn- 

ende. 

HORNED, a. 1. Furnished with horns. 2. Shaped like a 
crescent or the new 1noon.— Milton. 

HORNED'-HORSE, n. The gnu, which see. 

HORN'ED-NESS, n. The appearance of horns. 

HORNER, n. 1. One who works or deals in horns.— Grew. 
2. One who winds or blows the horn.—Skeriood. 

HORNET, n. (Sax. hyrnett, yrnete.] An insect, much larger 
and stronger than the wasp, and whose sting gives severe 


HORN'FISH, n. The garfish or sea-needle.— Encyc. 

HORN'FOOT, a. Having a hoof; hoofed.—Hakewill. 

HORNT-FY, v. t. To bestow horns upon.—Beaum. and Fl. 
Not used, or vulgar.] 

HOÓRN'NG, ^. 1. Appearance of the moon when increas- 
ing, or in the form of a crescent. ory.—9. In Scottish 
law, letters of horning are a procesa against a debtor, requir- 
ing the debt to be paid within a limited time, in default of 
which the debtor incurs a charge of rebellion.— Walter 
Scott.— Brande. 

HORNISH, & Somewhat like horn; hard.—Sandys. 

HORNT-TO, n. (masa Sp. horno.] An oven. 

IORN'LESS, a. Having no horns.—Journ. of Science. 

IORN'PIPE,n. 1. An instrument of music in Wales. 2. A 
lively air or tune, of triple time, with six crotchets in a 
bar. 3. A characteristic British dance. 

HORN'STONE, n. A silicious stone of the quartz kind. 

HORN^WRACK (rak), n. A species of coralline. 

HORN'Y, e. 1. Consisting of horn or horns. 2. Resem- 
bling horn. 3. Hard ; callous. 

HO-ROG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. dpa and ypaón.] 1. An account 
of hours. 2. The art of construcüng dials.— 

HOR'O-LOGE, n. (Fr. horloge.] An instrument that indi- 
cates the hour of the T ( Hare.) 

EEG TUN a. Pertaining to the horologe, or to 

orology. 

HOR-O-LO-GI-OGRA-PHER, na. °A maker of clocks or 


dials. 

HOR-O-LO-GI-O-GRAPHTE, a. Pertaining to the art of 
dialing.— Chambers. 

HOR-O-LO-GI-OGRA-PHY, n. (Gr. dpa, Aoyos, and P Ad 
An account of instruments that show the hour of the ; 
also, of the art of constructing dials. 

* HO-ROL/'O-6Y, n. (Gr. dpodoysw.] That branch of mathe- 
matics which treats of the principles and construction of 
machines for measuring and cx. portions of time. 

HOR-O-METRI€-AL, a. Belonging to horometry.— Asiatic 
Researches. 

HO-ROM'E-TRY, n. (Gr. ópa and uerpov.] The art or prac- 
tice of measuring time. 

HOR'O-S€OPE, n. (Fr.; Gr. wpooxoros.) 1. In astrology, a 
scheme or figure of the twelve houses, or twelve signs of 
the zo.liac, in which is marked the disposition of the heav- 
ens at a given time, and by which astrologers enr 
told the fortunes of persons, according to the position o 
the stars at the time of their birth. 2 The degree or 

oint of the heavens arising above the eastern point of the 
rizon at any given time when a prediction is to be made 
of a futuro event. 

HO-ROS'€O-PY, n. The art or practice of predicting future 
events M ne disposition of tb^ stars. 

HOR'RENT, a. (L. horrens.] fristled; standing erect, as 
bristles; pointing outward — Milton. 

HOR'RI-BLE, a. (L. borribilis.] Exciting or tending to ex- 
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cite horror.—SvN. Drewlful; frightful; fearf 
awful; territic; shocking; hideous; horrid, a ca 

NOR 'RI-BLE-NESS, n. The stato or qualities 
cite horror; dreadfulness; terribleness ; hidcousuese 

HORRI-BLY, adv. In a manncr to excite horror. 

HOR'RID, a. (L. horridus. See Moanon] 1. That does or 
may excite horror. 2 Rough; rugged.—Dryden. 3. Very 
upas 2 diagustiug: ilectiogsiat fae ByN. Frightful; 

us; alarming; shoc ; dreadful; awful; terrific; 
terrible ; horrible. à SLT Sa. 

HOR'RID-LY, adv. In a manner to excite horror; dread- 
fully; shockingly. 

HOR'RID-NESS, n. The qualitics that do or may excite 
horror; hideoueness; enormity.—Hammond. 

HOR-RIF1€, a. (L. horrifcus.) Causing horror. 

HOR'RI-FI ED, pp.ora. Made horrible; struck with horror. 

HOR'RI-F?g, v. t. (L. horror and facio.) To mako horrible ; 
to strike with horror.—E. Irving. 

HOR-RIP-I-LATION, n. A bristling of the hair of the head 
or body, resulting from discase or terror. 

HOR-RIS'O-NOUS, a. (L. Aorrisonus.) Sounding dreadful- 
yi uttering a terrible sound. 

HORROR, n. [L.] 1. A shaking, shivering, or shuddering, 
as in the cold fit which precedes a fever. 2. An excessive 
degree of fear, or a painful emotion which makes a person 
tremble; terror; a shuddering with fear; terror, accom- 
penbec with hatred. 3. That which may excite horror or 

read; gloom; dreariness.—Pope. 4. Dreadful thoughts. 
5. Distressing scenes.—The horrors, a result of habits of 
inebriation ; a state of extreme bodily and mental agite 
tion, occasioncd by a withdrawment of the customary 
stimulus. 

HOR’ROR-STRI€R’EN, a. Struck with horror. 

HORS DE €OM-BÁAT' (hor'de kom-ba). [Fr.]) Out of the 
combat; disabled to fight. 

HORSE (hors), n. (Sax. hers] 1. A species of quadrupeds 
of the genus eguus. The horse is a beautiful animal, and 
of great use for draught or convcyance on bis back. 2 A 
constellation. 3. Cavalry ; a body of troops serving on 
horseback. 4. A machine by which something is sup- 
ported ; usually, a wooden frame with legs. 5. A woodcn 
machine, on which soldiers ride by way of punishment.— 
6. In seamen's language, a foot-rope along a yard, to sup- 
port the sailors while they loose, reef, or furl the sails 
also, a rod or rope along which the edge or the corner of 
a sail traverses by means of hanks.—7o take horse. 1. To 
set out to ride on horseback. 92. To be covered, as a mare. 

HORSE, v.t. 1. To mount on a horse. 2 To take or carry 
on the back. 3. To ride or sit on any thing astride.—Shak. 

4. To cover a mare, as the male. 

HORSE, v. £ To get on horseback.—Shelton. 

HORSE'-BEAN, n. A small bean, given to horses. 

HORSE'-BLO€K, n. A block or stage that assists persons 
in mounting and dismounting from a horse. 

HORSE’-BOAT, n. 1. A boat used in conveying horses over 

a river or other water. 2. À boat moved by horses. 

HORSE'-BOY, ^. A boy employed in dressing and tending 

horses; a stable-boy.—XKno 

HORSE’-BREAK-ER, n. One whose employment is to 
break horses, or to teach tbem to draw or carry. 

HORSE'-CHEST'NUT, n. A large nut, the fruit of a species 
of esculus; or the tree that produces it, a common shade 


tree. 
HORSE-€LOTH, n. A cloth to cover a horse. 
HORSE'-COURS'ER, n. 1. One who runs horses, or keeps 

horses for the race. 2 A dealer in horses. 
HORSE’-€RAB, n. Acrustaceous fish.—Ainsworth. 
HORSE-€0’€UM-BER, n. A large, green cucumber. 
HORSE’-DEAL-ER, n. One who buys and sells horses 
HORSE'-DRENCH, n. A dose of physic for a horse. 
HORSE'-DUNG, n. The dung of horses. 
HORSE-EM-MET, n. A species of large ant. 
HORSE-FACED Sap a. Having a long, coarse faco. 


that may ex 


HORSE'-FLESH, n. e flesh of a borse.— Bacon 
HORSE’-FLY, n. A large fly that stings horses. 
HORSE’-GUARDS, n. "x A body of cavalry for guards. 


HORSE'-HAIR, n. The hair of horses. 
HORSE'-HOE (-hó), n. A hoe for cleaning a ficld by means 
of horses. 
HORSE-JO€K-EY, n. A dealer in the purchase and salo 
of horses. 
f HORSE-KNiVE (-oáve), n. A 
HORSE'-LXUGH (-luf), n. A loud, boisterous laugh. 
HORSE'-LEECH, n. l.Alargelecch. 2 A farrier. 
HORSE-LIT-TER, n. A carriage hung on poles, which are 
borne by and between two horses.—Afiizon. 
HORSE-LOAD, n. A load for a horse. s E 
HORSE’-MAR-TEN, n. A kind of large bec.—.finztro 
HORSE’-MEAT, n. Food for horses ' Abr 
HORSE'-MILL, n. A mill turned by a horse. 
HORSE-MILTINER, n. [horse and milliner.} € log 
supplies ribbons or other decorations for horece.—s 
HORSE_MINT, n. A spccies of large point. 


m.— Chaucer. 
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BORSE-MUS-CLE (must), n. A largo muscle or shell-fish. 
HORSE-PXTH, * A path for liorecs, as by canals. 
HORSE-PLAY, » Rough, rugged play.— Dryden. 
HORSE-POND, s. A pond for WM TER Dorem 
HORSE-POW-ER, w. The power of a horse, or its equiv- 
alent, estimated by Mr. Watt as a power which will raise 
32,00) pounds avoirdupois one foot high per minuto.— Ure. 
HONRSE-PURSLANE, s. A tropical weed. 
HORSE’-RICE, a. A raco by horses; a match of horses 
in running. 
HORSE-RAC-ING, n. Tho practico or act of running 
horscs. 
Po ar ER, n. A stealer of horses. 
HORSE'-ST#AL-ING, n. The stealing of a horse or horses. 
HORSE-STING-ER, s. The dragon-tly. ] 
HORSE'-TAIL, w 1. A plant of the genus equisetum, allied 
to the ferns. 2. A Turkish sin dasi The sultan has sev- 
en carried before him; the grand-vizier, five; and the pa- 
shaws three, two, or one, according to thcir rank. 
QJORSE-TOÓNGUE, ^. A plant of the genus ruscus. ` 
HORSE'-VETCH, ln. A plant of the genus hippo- 
HORS3E'SHOE-VETCH, $ is. 
HORSE-WiyY, i A way or road in which horses may 
HORSE-ROAD, j travel . 
HORSE-WONM-AN, n. A woman who rides on horseback. 
HORSE-WORM, n. A worm that infests horses; a bott. 
HORSE'BACR (hors'bak), n. The state of being on a horse; 
the posture of riding on a horse. 
HORSE'FQOT, n. A plant; called, also, col's.foot. 
HORSE'REEP-ER, am. One who keeps or takes care of 
horses. 
HORSE'KNOPS (-nops), n. p. Heads of knop-weed.—Grose. 
| HORSE'LY, a Applied to a horse, as manly is to a man. 
HORSEMAN, a. L Arider on horseback. 2. A man skilled 


in riding. 3. A soldier who serves on horseback. 
HORSE -SHIP, n. The act of riding, and of training 
and managing horses.— Pope. 


HORSE'MATCH, n. A bird.—Ainsworth. 
HORSE-RADAISH, *. A plant of the genus cochlearia, a spe- 
cies of scurvy-grass, having a root of a pungent taste. 
HORSE'SHOE (-shu) n. 1. A shoe for horses, consisting 
of a plate of iron of a circular form. 2. Any thing shaped 
like a horse-shoe. 
HORSE'SHOE-HEAD (-shoo-hed), n. A disease of infants, 
in which the sutures of the skull are too open. 
HORSE'SHOÜE.ING, n. The act or employment of shoeing 


horses. 
HORSEWHIP, n. A whip for driving horses. 
HORSEWHIP, v. t. To lash; to strike with a horsewhip. 
BORSE eee Chwipt) pp. Struck with a horse. 
whip. 
HORSE"WHIP-PING, ppr. Lashing or beating with a horse- 


whip. 

HORSEWHIP-PING, * A striking with a horsewhip. 

HOR-TATION, n. (L. hortatio.) e act of exhorting or 
giving advice; exhortation; advice intended to encour- 
age. [Ezhortation is more common.) 

HOR'TA-TIVE, a. Giving exhortation ; advisory. 

HORTA-TIVE, n. Exhortation; a precept given to incite 
or enco .— Bacon. 

HORTA-TO-RY, a Gtving exhortation or advice, as a dis- 
course.—Syn. Inciting; encouraging; stimulating. 

* HOR-TEN’SIAL (-shal), a. [L. hortensis.] Fit for a garden. 

HORTI-CUL-TOR, n. [L. hortus and cultor.) One who cul- 
tivates a garden. 

HOR-TI-CULTUR-AL, a Pertaining to the culture of 


HOR'TI-CUL-TURE (-kult-yur), n. [L. hortus and cultura.) 
The art of cultivating gardens. 

HOR-TI-CULTUR-IST, an. One who is skilled in the art of 
cultivating gardens. 

HOR'TU.LAN. a. (L. hortulanus.) Belonging to a garden. 

HORTUS SI€€US, n. [L.] Literally, a dry garden; an 
appellation given to a collection of specimens of plants, 
carefully dried and preserved. 

HORT'Y ÁRD, n. An orchard, which see. 

HO-BANNA, n. [Heb.] An exclamation of praise to God, 
or an invocation of piestia, 

HOSE, n.; pl. Hoax (formerly Hosen). [Sax. hos; G. kose.) 
1. Breeches or trowsers.—Skak. 2, Stockings; coverings 
for the legs. 3. A flexible pipe, generally of leather, used 
with engines, for conveying water to extinguish fires, &c. 

HO'SIER (hó'zhur), w. e who deals in stockings and 


socks, &c. 
HOSIERY Gg uny ,*. Stockings in general; socks. 
HOSPICE, n. (Fr. from L. hospitium.] A term "ed to 

convents in some of the passes of the Alps, for enter- 

tainment of travelers. 

HOS?PI-TA-BLE, a. [L. hospitalis.) 1. Receiving and enter. 
taining strangers with kindness and without reward ; 
kind to strangers and guests. 2. Proceeding from or in- 
dicating kindness to guests; manifesting generosity. 3. 
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Inviting to strangers; offering kind reception; indicaung 


hospitality. 

HOSTLTABLY, adv. With kindness to strangers or gueata- 
with generous and liberal entertainment. 

t HOSTI-TAGE, n. Hospitality.—Spenscr. 

* HOSPITAL, n. [Fr. Aópita.] 1. A building appropriated 
for the reception of sick, infirm, and helpless paupers, 
also, à house for the reccption of insane persons, or fot 
scamen, soldiers, foundlings, infected persons, &c. 2. A 

ace for shelter or entertainment; [ods.] 

t HOSPI-TAL, a. Hoepitable.— Howe 

HOSPI-TAL-ER, n. perly, one residing in a hospital foe 
the purpose of receiving the poor and strangers. The Hos 
pitalers were an order of knights who built a hospital > 
Jerusalem for pilgrims. They were called knights of Ñ 
John, and arc the same as the knights of Malta. 

HOS-PI-TAL' T-TY, n. [Fr. hospitalité.] The act or practice 
of receiving or entertaining strangers or guests. 

t HOSPI-TiTE, v. £ [L. hospitor.] To reside or lodge up 
der the roof of another.—Grew. 

t HOS'PI-TATE, v. t.. To lodge a person. 

HOS'TPO-DXR, n. A governor, appointed by the Turkish 
Porte over the Christian provinces of Moldavia and Wa! 
lachia. Since 1829, the appointment is for life.— Brande. 

HOST, n. [Fr. kke, for koste.) 1. One who entertains an 
other at his own house without reward. 2 One who en- 
tertains another at his house for reward; an inn-keoper , 
a landlord. 3. A guest; one who is entertained at the 
house of another.— Encyc. 

HOST, n. (L. kostis.) 1. An army; a number of men em. 
bodied for war. 2. Any great number or multitude. 

HOST, n. [L. kostia.) In the Roman Catholic Church, tho 
sacrifice of the mass, or the consecrated wafer transub 
stantiated, as the Roman Catholics affirm, into the body 
and blood of Chriat. 

HOST, v. £ To lodge at an inn; to take up entertainment 
—Shak. [Little used.) 

t HOST, v. t. To give entertainment to.—Spenser. 

HOSTAGE, n. [Fr. otage.) A person delivered to an enemy 
or hostile power, as a pledge to secure the performanct 
of conditions. 


t HOS'TE 


1t HOSTEL-ER, n. Aninn-keeper.— Booth. 

HOSTESS, ». 1. A female host; a woman who entertains 
pau 2. A woman who keeps an inn. 

HOST'ESS-SHIP, n. The character or business of a host 
ess.— 

HOSTIE, n. (L. hostia] The consecrated wafer.—Burnet. 

HOSTILE, a. [L. hostilis.] 1. Belonging to a public ene- 
my ; designating enmity, paruculariy public enmity, or a 
state of war. 2. Possessed by a public enemy; as, a kos- 
tile country.—Kent. 3. Pertaining to or expressing private 
enmity or opposition; as, hostile to sudden change.—Syn 
Warlike ; inimical; unfriendly ; adverse; opposite ; con 

; repugnant. 

HOS‘TYLE-LY, ade. In a hostile manner. 

HOS-TIL'-TY, n. (Fr hostilité; L. kostilitas.) 1. The state 
of war between nations or states; the actions of an open 
enemy; attacks of an enemy. 2. Private enmity.—8YN 
Animosity; enmity; opposition ; violence ; aggression. 

HOSTIL-IZE, v. t. To make an enemy. [Little used.) 

HOSTING, n. 1. An encounter; a battle.—Milton ; [littl 
used.) 2. A muster or review.— ; [obs.] 

* HOST'LER (hoster or os'er), n. |Fr. Aótelier.] The per- 
son who has the care of horses at an inn. 

t HOST'LESS, a. Inhospitable. 

HOST'RY, ^. 1. A stable for horses. 2. A lodging-house. 

HOT, a. (Sax, kat.) 1. Having sensible beat; opposed to 

ot expresses more than warm. 2. Ardent in tem- 

r; easily excited or exasperated. 3. Marked with vio- 
ce or ; as, n hot contest 4. Marked with eager- 
ness or precipitancy ; as, a hot pursuit. 5. Lustful; lewd 
—Shak. 6. Ácrid; biting; stimulating; pungent in taste, 
as mustard.—SvN. Burning; fiery; fervid; glowing ; en 
ger; animated; brisk; vebement; precipitate; violent; 
furious. 

t HOT, 

1HOTE, pp. Called; named.—Spenser. 

t HU TEN, ) 

HOT-BED, ». 1. In gardening, a bed of earth and horse 
dung, covered with glass, intended for raising party pianis, 
or for nourishing exotic plants of warm climates. Fig- 
wratively, a place which favors rapid growth or develop 
ment; as, a Aot-bed of sedition. 

HOT'-BLÓOD-ED (-blud-), a. Having hot-blood; high-spir- 
ited; irritable. 

HOT-EBRAINED, a. Ardent in temper; violent; rash; pre 
ci itate.— Dryden. 

HOT-FLUE, n. A heated apartment where calicoes are 
dried after certain opcrations.— Ure. 

HOT-HEAD-ED, a. Of ardent passions; vehement ; vio 
lent; rash.—Arduthnot. 


* See Synopsis. 1, E, Y, &c., long.—X, E, Y, &c., short —FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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1OT-HOUSE, n. 1. A house kept warm to sheltor tender 
plants and shrubs from the cold air. 2 A bagnio, or place 
to sweat and cup in.—Shak. 3. A brothel.— Ben Jonson. 
HOT-MOUFHED, a. Headstrong; ungovernable. 
HOT-PRESSED (hot-prest), a. Pressed while heat is ap- 
pie for the purpose of giving a smooth and glossy sur- 
acc. 


HOT-PRESS-ING, n. The application of heat in conjunc- 
tion with mechanical pressure for the purpose of giving a 
smooth and glossy surface, as to papcr, lincn, &c.—Hebert. 

HOT'-SPIRTT-ED, a. Having a fiery spirit.—ZJrviag. 

HOT-WALL, n. In gardening, a wall with flues for con- 
durung Beat to secure or hasten the growth of fruit-trees. 
— ryan 

HOTCH'POT, n. (Fr. ñochepot] 1. Properly, a mingled 
mass; a mixture of ingredients.—2. In law, a mixing of 
lands given Dy marriage with lands in fee falling by de- 
scent.— Bran 

HOTCH'POTCH. See HopGEPoDaE, and HorcHPor No. 1. 

HOT'€O€K-L ES, n. pl. (qu. Fr. hautes coquilles.]] A play 
in which one covers his eyes and guesses who strikes him. 

HO-TEL’, n. (Fr. ktel) 1. A superior house for entertain- 
ing etrangers or travelers.—2. In France, a palace or dwell- 
ing of persons of rank or wealth. 

HO- TEL'DIEU (ó-tel'de-u^). (Fr.] A hospital. 

HOTLY, adv. 1. With heat. 2. Ardently ; vehemently ; 
violently. 3. Lustfully. 

HOTNESS, n. 1. Sensible heat beyond a moderate degree 
of warmth. 92. Violenee ; vehemence ; è 

HOTSPUR, n. 1. A man violent, s oss, eady, rash, or 

recipitate. 2. A kind of pea of early growth. 

HOTSPUR, a. Violent; impetuous.—Spenser. 

HOTSPURRED, a. Vehement; rash; heady. 

HOT'TEN-TOT, n. 1. One belonging to a South African 
tribe, formerly esteemed the most degraded of the human 
race. 2. A savage, brutal man. 

HOTTEN-TOT-CHERRY, n. A plant. 

HOU'DAH, n. A seat to be fixed on a camel's back. 

HOUGH (hok), n. [Sax. hoh.] 1. The lower part of the 
thigh; the ham. 2. An adz; a hoc; [not ín use.) 

xe "TRA t.t. 1. To hamstring. 2. To cut with a 

oe; [obs. 

HOUGH ED (bokt), pp. Hamstrung; disabled by eutting 
the sinews of the ham. 

HOU'LET,*&. Anowl Se HowrLET. 

HOULT. See Horr. 

HOUND, ^. (Sax, Ger. Sw., Dan, Scot. kund.) A generic 
name of the dog; but in English it is confined to a partic- 
ular breed used in the chase. 

HOUND, v.¢ 1. To seton the chase. 2. To hunt; to ehase. 

HOUND'-FISH, n. A fish of the shark family. 

HOUND'-TREE, n. A kind of tree.—Ainsworth. 

HOUNDS, n.p. In ecamen's language, the projecting parts of 
the head of a mast. — Mar. Dict. 

BOUND'S'-TÓNGUE (-tung) n. A succulent plant, eom- 
mon on the roofs of European buildings. 

HOUP. See Hooroo. 

HOUR (our), ^. (L. Sp. hora; Fr. heure) 1. A space of 
time equal to one twenty-fourth part of a day. It consists 
of sixty minutes. 2. Time; a particular time; aa, the hour 
of death. 3. The time marked or indicated by a chronom- 
eter, clock, or watch; the particular time of the day.—To 
Keep good hours, to be at home in good season.—In the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, hours, in the plural, certain prayers at 
particular periods of the day, as vespers and matins.—In 
mythology, the Hours (horae) were divinities regarded either 
as dne koddesses of the seasons or of the hours of the day. 
— Brande. 

BOUR’-CIR-OLE, n. In astronomy, a meridian; so called 
because the arcs of the equator intercepted between the 
meridians are used as measures of time.— š 

HOUR’-GLASS (our-glšs), ^. 1. A chronometer that meas- 
ures intervals of time by the running of sand from one 
glass vessel to another through a small aperture. 2. Space 
of time.— Bacon. 

GOUR’-HAND, n. The hand or pointed pin which shows 
the hour on a ehronometer. 

&HOUR'-PLATE (our-pláte), n. The plate of a time-pieee on 
which the hours are marked; the dial. — Locke. 

HOUR'L n. Among Mohammedans, a nymph of paradise. 

HOURLY (ourly), & 1. Happening or done every hour ; 
frequent; often repeated. 2. Continual. 

HOUR'LY (ourly) ado. Every hour; Teduenuy- 

t HOUS’AGE, n. A fee for keeping goods in a house. 

HOUSE (hous), n. [Sax., Goth. Sw., Scot. kus.) 1. A build- 
ing intended or used as a habitation; a building or edifice 
for the habitation of man; a dwelling.place, mansion, or 
abode for any of the human species. 2. An edifice or 
building appropriated to the service of God ; a temple; a 
church. 3. A monastery; a college; as, a religious house. 
—Addison. 4. The manner of hving; the table; as, to 
keep a good kouse, a miserable house. — Swift.—5. In astrol 
ogy, the station of a planet in the heavens, or the twelfth 
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part of the heavens. 6. A family of ance «ture. descen 
ants and kindred; a race of peveina frum the neue ira 
a tribe ; particularly applied to a noble family , an, the house 
of Brunswick. 7. Onv of the estates of a kinzdom assem- 
bled in parliament or logislature ; a body of men united ip 
their legislative capacity. 8. Tho quorum of a legislative 
body; the number of rcprescntatives asscmbled who are 
constitutionally empowered to cnact laws.—9. In mercan 
tile affairs, a firm or commercial establishment; as the 
house of Baring and Brothers.—10. In Scripture, those who 
dwell in a house, and compose a family; a houschold. 1L 
Wealth; estate. 12. The grave; as, th: house appointed 
for all living —Job, xxx. 13. Houschold affairs; do 
mestic concerns. 14. The ri the residence of the soul 
in this world. 15. The church among the Jews. 16. A 
puce of residence. 17. A square or division on a chess 

oard.— House of correction, a prison for the punishment 
of ie end disorderly persons, vagrants, trespassers, &c. 
— Bran 

HOUSE (houz), v. t. (Sw. kysa.] 1. To cover from the in- 
clemencies of the weather; to shelter; to protect by cov- 
ering. 2 To admit to residence; to harbor—Sidney. 3. 
To deposit and cover, as in the grave.—Sandys. 4. To 
drive to a shelter. 

HOUSE (houz), v.i 1. To take shelter or lodgings; to 
keep abode; to reside.—Milton, 2 To have an astrologic- 
al station in the heavens.—Dryden. 

HOUSE-BOAT, n. A covered boat. 

HOUSE"-BREAK-ER (hous-brà-kcr), n. One who breaks, 
opens and enters a house by day with a felonious intent. 

HOUSE’-BREAK-ING (hous’-bra-king), n. The breaking, or 
opening and entering of a house by daylight, with the in- 
tent to commit a felony, or to steal or rob. 

HOUSE'-DOG, n. A dog kept to guard the house.— Addison, 

tM teas (hous-lam) n. A lamb kept in a house for 

tting. 

HOUSE'MAID, n. A female servant employed to keep a 
house clean, &c. 

HOUSE’-PIG-EON, n. A tame pigeon.— Gregory. 

HOUSE-RAIS-ER, n. One who erects a house. 

HOUSE'-ROOM, n. Room or place in a house.—Dryden. 

HOUSE"-SNAIL, n. A particular kind of snail. 

HOUSE-WARM-ING, n. A feast or merry-making at the 
time a family enters a new house. 

HUE GHT (hous-rite), n. An architect who builds 

ouses. 

HOUSE'BOTE, n. (house, and Sax. bot.} In law, a sufficient 
allowance of wood to repair the house and supply fuel 
HOUSE'HOLD, n. L Those who dwell undcr the samo 
roof and compose a family. 92. Family life; domestic 

management.—Skak. 

HOUSE SLD, a. Belonging to the house and family; do- 
meatic. 

HOUSE'HOLD-BREAD, n. Bread made within the housc, 
bread not of the finest quan. 

HOUSE'HOLD-STUFF, ^. e furniture of a house ; the 
vessels, utensils, and goods of a T 

HOUSE'HOÓLD-:-ER, n. e master or ehief of a family ; one 
who keeps house with his family. 

HOUSE’KEEP-ER, s. 1. One who occupies a house with 
his family; à man or woman who maintains a family state 
in a house; a householder. 2. A female servant who has 
the chief care of the family. 3. One who lives in plenty ; 
fobs.) 4. One who keeps much at home; (obs] 5. A 

ouse-dog ; [a] 
HOUSE'KEEP-ING, a. Domestic; used in a family. [Little 


used.) 

HOUSÉ'KEEP-ING, n. 1. The family state in a dwelling; 
care of domestic concerns. 2. Hospitality ; a plentiful and 
hospitable table.—Shak.; [obs.] 

HOUSEL (houz'el) n. (Sax. kuse) The eucharist; the sa. 
cred bread. ] 

t HOUSEL, v. t. (Sax. kuslian.] To give or receive the ea 
charist.— Chaucer. 

HOUSELEEK, *. A plant. . 

HOUSE'LESS, a 1. Destitute of a house or habitation.- 
Goldsmith. 2. Destitute of shelter. ° 

HOUSE LINE, ? . Among seamen, a small line formed of 

HOUSING, í thrce strands; used for scizings. 

* HOUSEWYFE, n. (house and wife; contracted into Awe 
wife, hussy.) 1. The mistress of a family. 2. A femal 
economist; a good manager. 3. One skilled in femalo 
business. 4. A ae ae or bag for articles of femalo 
work; pronounced Àuzzif. ° 

* HOUSE WIFE-LY, a. 1. Pertaining to the mistress. od e 
family. 2. Takcn from housewifery, or tea wa s ota 

* HOUSE^VIFE-RY, n. The business of the furaily fo. 
family ; female business in the economy of a fam 
male management of domestic concerns 


. » L 
HOUSED, pp. Put under er — covering; shol- 


HOUSING, ppr. 1. Deposi 
arped; rookcd, as a brick. ; 
HOUSING, n. 1. A corer or cloth ovcr or under a horse'e 
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saddle, used origizally to keep off dirt, and afterward as 
an ornamental or military appendage ; a saddic-cloth ; a 
horee-cloth. 2. Houses taken collectively ; (obs ]—3. Sec 
HocskriNE, No.4. In architecture, the space taken out of 
one solid to admit the insertiou of another. 

IHOUSLING, a. Sacramental; as, ñousling fire, uscd in 
the ceremony of marriage.—Spenscr. 

HOUSS, a. A covering.—Dryden. See MousiNo. 

HOVE, pres. of heave. 

HOV'EL, a. (Sax. hof, hofe) 1. An open shed for shelter- 
ing cattle, protecting produce, &c., from the weathcr.— 
Brende. 2 A cottage; amean house, 

HOVEL, ¢.& To put in a hovel; to ehclter. 

HOV'ELED, pp. l'ut in a hovel; sheltered. 

HOV EN, pp. of heave, : 

e HOVER (huver), e. £ (W. Aovíaw.] 1. To flap the wings, 
as a fowl; to hang over or about, fluttering or flapping the 
wings. 2. To hang over or around, with irregular motions. 
3. To stand in suspense or expectation 4. To wander 
about from placc to place in the ncighborhood. 

t HOVER, a. A protection or shelter by hanging over. 
ieee oe Fia Light un Ray ging ease 
"ER-1NG, A pping wings; han ve 

around ; orng with apa irrcgular flights. 

HOW’ER-ING-LY, adv. In a hovering manner. 

HOW, adr. (Sax. hu.) 1. In what manner. 2 To what de- 
gree or extent. 3. For what reason; from what cause. 
4. By what means. 5. In what state. 6. It is used in a 
sense marking proportion. 7. It is much uscd in excla- 
mation; as, how are the mighty fallen !—2 Sam, L 8. In 
some popular phrases, how is superfiuous or inelegant. 

t HOW SBE, adv. Nevertheless.—Spenser. 

t HOW-BETT, adv. (kow, be, and it.) Be it as it may; nev- 
erthelese; notwithstanding; yet; but; however. 

HOWDY, n. A midwife.—Grose. [Local.] 

HOW D’YE. How do you? how is your health? ` 

HOW-EV'ER, adv. 1. In whatever manner or degree. 2. 
2 all events; at least. 3. Nevertheless; notwithstand- 

; yet. 

HO In. (Sp. hobus; G. haubitze] A kind of 

HOW'ITZ-ER, § mortar or short gun, mounted on a field 
carriage, and used for throwing shells. 

HOW'KER, n. A Dutch vessel with two masts; also, a 
small one-masted fishing-boat. 

HOWL, v. i. [D. kuilen.] 1. To cry as a dog or wolf; to 
utter a particular kind of loud, protracted, and mournful 
sound. 2. To utter a loud, mournful sound, expressive 
of distress ; to wail. 3. To roar, as a tempcst. 

HOWL, v.t. To utter or speak with outcry. 

HOWL, s. 1. The cry of a dog or wolf, or other like sound. 
9. The cry of a human being in horror or anguish. 

HOWLED, pp. Uttercd with outcry, as a dog or wolf. 

HOWLET, n. [Fr. hulotte.] An owl. 

HOWL/ING, ppr. Uttering the cry of a dog or wolf; utter- 
ing a loud cry of distress. 

HOWLING, a. Filled with howls, or howling beasts; 
dreary.— Addison. 

HOWL'ING, n. The act of howling; a loud outcry or 
mournful sound. 

t HOW'SO, adv. [abbreviation of kowsoever.] Although.— 
Daniel. 


HOW-SO-EV'ER, adv. (how, so, and ever.) 1. In what man- 
ner soever. 2. Although. 

1 HOX, v. t. To hough; to hamstring.—Shak. See HoucH. 

HOY, n. A small vesscl, usually rigged as a sloop. 

HOY. An exclamation, of no definite meaning. 

HUB. See Hos. š 

HUBBUB, n. A great noise of many confused voices; a 
tumult; uproar ; riot.— Clarendon. 

HUB-BUB-BOO', n. A howling.—Smart. 

t HU€K, v. £.. To haggle in trading. 

HU€K, n. The name of a Gcrman river-rout. 

HU€K'A-BA€K, n. A kind of linen with raised figures on 
it, used for table-cloths and towels. 

HU€K'LE, n. i höcker.) The hip, that is, a bunch. 

HU€K'LE-BACKED (-l-bakt), a. Having round shoulders. 

HUCK'LE-BER-RY (huk1),". The berry called also whor- 


tleberry. 
HUCK'LE-BONE (huk'i), n. [G. hacker.) Thc hip bone. 
HUC€K'STER, n. (G. Aocke, hócker.] 1. A retailer of small 
Hcet of provisions, nuts &c. 2. A mean, trickish 
ow. 
HU€K'STER, v. £ To deal in small articles, or in petty 
bargains me 
HU€CK'STER-AGE, n. Emal dealing or business.—Milton. 
HU€KSTRESS, n. A female peddlcr. 
HUD, n. The shell or hull of a nut. —Grose. [Local] 
HUDDLE, v. i. [In Ger. hudeln.] 1. To crowd; to press 


together 
To move in a promiscuous throng without order ; to press 
or hurry in disorder. 

HUDDLE, v. t. 1. To put on in haste and disorder. 2. To 


cover in haste or carelessly. 3. To perform in haste and 
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disorder. 4. To throw together in confusion , to crowd 
together without rcgard to ordcr. 

HUDDLE, n. A crowd; a number of persons or things 
crowded together without order or regularity; tumult; 
confusion.— Locke. 

HUDDLED pp. Crowdcd together without order. 

HUDDLER, n. One who throws things into confusion, a 


bungler. 

HUD'DLING, ppr. Crowding or throwing together in dis 
order; putting on carelessly. 

HU-DI-BRAS‘TI€, a. Similar in style to Hudibras, or dog- 


E poetry. 

HUE, n. [Sax. hicwe, kio.) Color; tint; dye.—Milton. 

HOE, in the phrase hue and cry, es a shouting or vo 
cifcration.—In law, a hue and cry is the pursuit of a felon 
or offender, with loud outcries or clamor to give an alarm 

t HOED (h&de), a. Colored.—Chaucer. 

HÜE'LESS, a. Destitute of color. 

t HÜER, n. One whose business is to cry out or give an 
alarm.— Carew. 

HUFF, n. (Sp. chufa.] 1. A swell of sudden anger or arro. 

ance. 2 À boaster.—South. ` 

HUFF, 0.2 1. To swell; to enlarge; topuff up.—Grew. 2 
To hector; to bully; to treat with insolence and arro 
gance ; to chide or rebuke with insolence. 

HUFF, v. £ 1. To swell; to dilate or enlarge, as bread. 2 
To bluster; to swell with angcr, pride, or arrogancn; to 
storm. 

HUFF ED (huft), pp. Swelled up; puffed up. 

HUFFER, n. A bully; aswaggerer ; a blusterer. 

HUFFT-NESS, n. Petulance; the state of being puffed up. 

HUFF'TNG, ppr. Swelling; puffing up; blustering. 

HUFFING, n. Swelling; petulance ; anger. 

HUFFISH, a Arrogant; insolent; hectoring. 

HUFF'ISH-LY, adv. With arrogance or blustering. 

HUFFISH-NESS, n. Arrogance; petulance; bluster. 

HUFFY, a. Swelled or swelling; petulant. 

HUG, v. t. (Dan. heger.] 1. To press close in an embrace 
2. To embrace closely; to hold fast; to treat with fond 
ness. 3. To congratulate: with himself, one's self, &c. 4 
To gripe in wrestling or scuffling.—5. In seamen's language 
to keep close to; as, to hug the land or wind.— Totten. 

HUG, x. 1. A close embrace. 2. A particular gripe in 
wrestling or scuflling. 

HOGE, a. [D. koog.) 1. Very large; of great or excessive 
aize.—2. It is improperly applied to space and distance, in 
the sense of great, vast.—3. In colloquial language, very 
“Hay Er Enormous; gigantic; colossal; immense 

rodigious. 

HUGE-BEL-LIED, a. Having a very large belly.—Ailton 

HÜGE'-BUILT (-bilt), a. Built to a huge size. 

HUGELY, adv. Very greatly; enormously; immensely. 

HUGENESS, ». Enormous bulk or | eas. 

HUGGED, pp. Closely embraced ; held fast. 

HUG'GER-MUG'GER, n. In hugger-mugger, denotes in 
privacy or secrecy; and the word, adverbially used, de 
notes secretly.—Holloway. [It is a low cant word.) 

HUG'GING, ppr. Embracing closely ; fondling. 

HU'GUE-NOT (hü'ge-not), n. [The origin of word is un- 
certain. It is conjectured to be a corruption of G. eidge 
nossen, confederates.] A name formerly given to a Prot 
estant in France. 

HÜGUE-NOT-I8M, n. The religion of the Huguenots ia 
France.— Sherwood. 
tHOGY, a. [from huge.) Vast in “CNE ni 
t HUI'SHER (hwé’-), n. [Fr. huissier.) An usher.— B. Jonson. 

HOKE, n. [W. hug.] cloak; a hyke.— Bacon. 

t HULCH, n. A bunch or hump. 

tHULCH-BA€KED (bakt), a. Crooked-backed. — Cot 


grave. 

t HULCHED (hulcht), a. Swollen; puffed up.—Cotgrave 

tHULCHY, a. Much swelling; gibtious.— Sherwood. 

HULK, n. [D. hulk; Sax. kule.) 1. The body of an old ves- 
sel, unfit for further service at sea. 2. Any thing bulky 
or unwieldy; [not used.]— The hulks, in England, old or 
dismnasted ships, formerly used as prisons. 

HULK, v. t. To take out the entrails. [Little used.) 

t HULK'Y, a. Bulky; unwieldy. 

HULL, n. [Sax. hul 1. The outer covering of any thing, 
particularly of a nut or of grain. 2 The framc or body 
of a ship or other vessel.—T^o lie a hull, in seamen's lan- 

e, is to lie as a ship without any sail upon her, and 

er helm lashed a-lec— To strike a hull, in a storm, is to 

take in the sails, and lash the helm on the lee-side of a 

ship.—Hull down expresses that the hull of the ship is 
concealed by the convexity of the sea. 

HULL, v.e. 1. To vi off or separate the hull or hulls. 2 
To pierce the hull of a ship with a cannon-ball. 


romiscuously, without order or regularity. 2 | HULL, v. £ To float or drive on the water, like the hull of 


a ship without sails. 


| HULLED, pp. Stripped off, as the hulls of seed.—Hulled 


corn or grain, corn or grain boiled in a weak lye, so that 
the hull separates from the kernel. 
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HULLING, ppr. Stripping off the hull. 
HULL'Y,c. Waving husks or pods; siliquous. 
HUL'VER, n. [D. Aulse.) Holly, an evergreen shrub or 


trce. 

HUN, v. £ n: kummen.) 1. To utter the sound of bees; to 
buzz. 2. To make an inarticulate, buzzing sound. 3. To 
phase in speaking, and make an audible noise, like the 

umming of bees. 4. To make a dull, heavy noise, like a 
drone. 5. To applaud ; [obs.) 

HUM, v. t. 1. To sing in a low voice. 
to impese on; [vulgar.) 

HUM, n. 1. The noise of bees or insects. 2. A low, con- 
fused noise, as of crowds. 3. Any low, dull noise. 4. A 
low, inarticulate sound, uttered by a speaker in a pause. 
t i expression of applause. 6. An imposition in jest; 

vulgar. . 

u DM, ezclam. A sound with a pause, implying doubt and 
deliberation.— Pope. 

HOMAN, a. (L. humanus; Fr. kumain.) 1. Belonging to 
man or mankind; pertaining or relating to the race of 
man. 2 Having the qualities ofa man. 3. Profane ; not 
sacred or divine; [obs.] 

t HU'MAN-ATE, a. Endued with humanity.— Cranmer. 

HU-MANE' a. 1. Having the feelings and dispositions prop- 
er to man; having tenderness and compassion. 2. In- 
clined to treat the lower orders of animals with tender- 
ness.— Syn. Kind; sympathizing; benevolent; mild; 
compassionate ; tender; merciful. 

HU-MANELY, adv. 1. Witb kindness, tenderness, or com- 

assion. 2. In a humane manner; with kind feelings. 

HU-MANE'NESS, n. Tenderness.— Scott. 

HÜ'MAN-IST, n. 1. One who pursues the study of the Au- 
manities (litera humantores), or polite Uterste I term 
used in various E universities, especially the Scot- 
tish.]— Brande. 2. One versed in the knowledge of hu- 
man nature. 

HU-MAN-I-TA'RI-AN, n. One who holds that Jesus Christ 
was a mere man. 

HU-MAN-I-TA'RI-AN-ISM, n. The doctrine of the Humani- 


tarians. 

HU-MANT-TY, n. (L. Aumanitas.] 1. The peculiar nature of 
man, by which he ís distinguished from other beings. 2. 
Mankind collectively ; the human race. 3. The kind feel- 
ings, dispositions, and sympathies of man, by which he is 
distinguished from the lower orders of animals; kindness; 
benevolence. 4. The exercise of kindness; acts of tender- 
ness. 5. Philology; grammatical studies. Johnson.—Hu- 
manities, in the plural, signifies grammar, rhetoric, the Lat- 
in and Greek languages, and poctry; for teaching which 
there are professors in the universities of Scotland. 

HU-MAN.I-ZA TION, n. The act of humanizing. 

HUMAN-IZE, v. t. To soften; to render humane; to sub- 
eue dispositions to cruelty, and render susceptible of kind 

ee S. 

HO’MAN-IZED, pp. Softencd; rendered humane. 

u IZING, ppr.ora. Softening, subduing cruel dis. 

sitions, 

HU'MAN-KIND, n. The race of man; mankind; the hu- 
man species.— Pope. 

HOMAN-LY, adv. 1. After the manner of men; according 
to the opinions or knowledge of men. 2. Kindly; hu- 
manely.—Pope ; [obs.] 

1t HU-MA'TION, n. Interment. 

HUM IRD, ìn. A very small bird of the genus tro- 

ckilus, so called from thc sound of its 


HUM’MING-BIRD, $ 
wings in flight. 

“HUMBLE, a. (Fr. humble; L. humilis.] 1. Low; opposed 
to high or lofty.— Cowley. 2. Low; opposed to or 
great ; mean; not magnificent. 3. Lowly; modest; meek; 
submissive; opposed to proud, haughty, arrogant, or as- 


suming. 

* HUMBLE, v. t. 1. To bring down, or reduce to a low 
state. 2. To crush; to break; to subdue; as, the battle 
of Austerlitz humbled the power of Austria. 3. To morti- 
fy or make ashamed; as, one may be humbled without 
having true humility. 4. To make humble or lowly in 
mind; to abase the pride of; to make meek and submis- 
sive. 5. To make to condescend ; as, he humbles himself 
to speak to them. 6. To bring down; to reduce; as, the 
mountains ehall be humbled. 7. To deprive of chastity. 
Deut., xxi.— To humble one's self, to repent; to afflict one's 
self for sin; to make contrite.—SxN. To abase; lower; 
epres humiliate ; disgrace; degrade; sink. 

* HUMBLE-MOUTHED, a. Mild; meek; modest. 

* HUM'BLE-PLANT, n. A species of sensitive plant. 

* HUN'BLE-BEE, n. [G. kummel. It is often called bumble- 
ul A bee of a large species. 

*HUN'BLED, pp.ora. Madelow; abased; rendered meek 
and submissive ; penitent. 

* HUN'BLE-NESS, n. The state of being humble or low; 
ENG: mcekness.— Bacon. 

e HUN'BLER, n. He or that which humbles; he that re- 
duces pride or mortifies. 


2. To cause to hum; 
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* 

UND ES C LS pL Entrails of e dcer.—JoAnson. 

t HUM'BLESS, n. (Old Fr. Aumblesse] | Humblenose ; ba 

HUNBLINO ppm. L A | 

* HUM' G, ppr. 1. Abasing; crushing; subduing. 
Adapted to abase pride and Fumo Da Pir ka 

* HUM'BLING, n. Humiliation; abatement of pride.— Milton 

* HUN'BLY, ado. 1. In an humble manner ; with modest 
submiseivencss; with humility. 2 In a low atate or con- 
dition; without clevation. 

HUBS UDINE n. [from Humboldt.) A native oxalate 
of iron. 

HUN'BOLDT-ITE, n. A mineral, a varicty of datholite. 

HUN'BUG, n. An imposition under fair pretenses; a per- 
son who thus imposes. [A low word.) ` 

HUMBUG, v. t. To deccive for the purposc of ridicule. [4 
low word. I 

HUM'BUGG ED, pp. Imposcd on; deccived. 

HUNM'BUG-GER- Y, n. c practice of imposition, 

HUMDRUM, a. (qu. hum and drone.) Dull; stupid. 

HUM’DRUN, n. A stupid fellow; a drone. 

HU-MEOT, tv. t. [L. kumcao.] To moisten; to wet; 

HU-MEOT'ATE, § to water.—Brown. [Little used.) 

HU-ME@'r-A TION, n. The act of moiatening, wetting, or 
watering.—Bacon. [Little used.) 

HU-ME®TYVE, a. Having the power to moisten. 

HÜ'MER-AL, a. [Er] Belonging to the shoulder. 

HUM'HUM, n. kind of plain, coarse India cloth, made ot 
cotton. 

HÜ'MIO ACAD, n. An acid formed from humus by the ac- 
tion of an alkali.— Cooley. 

HU-MI-OU-BATION, n. [L. kumus and cubo.) A lying on 
the ground.— BramAall. “Little used.) 

HOMID, a. (L. kumidus.] 1. Moist, damp; containing sens- 
ible moisture. 2. Somewhat wet or watery. 

HU-MIDI-TY, w. 1. Moisture; dampncss; a moderate de- 
grec of wetness. 2. Moisture in the form of visible vapor, 
or perceptible in the air. 

HONID-NESS, n. Humidity. 

HU-MILT-ATE, v. t. (L. kumilio] To humble; to lower in 
condition; to depress.— Eaton. 

HU-NIL1-4-TED, pp. Humbled; depressed ; degraded. 

HU-MIL'T-AÀ-TING, ppr. 1. Humbling; depressing. 2 a 
Abating pride; reducing sell contidcncs , mortifying. 

HU-MIL-I-A"TION, n. 1. act of humbling; thc state of 
beinghumbled. 2. Def-ent from an elevated state or rank 
to one that ís low or humble. 3. The act of abasinc pride, 
or the state of b reduced to lowliness of mind, meck 
ness, penitence, and submission. 4. Abasemcnt of pride; 
mortification; depression ; dejection. 

HU-MIL'T-TY, n. [L. humilitas.) 1. In ethics, freedom from 
pride and arrogance ; humblencss of mind; a modest es- 
timate of one's own worth.—In theology, humility consists 
in lowliness of mind; a deep sense of one's own unwor- 
thiness in the sight of God. 2. Act of submission. 

HÜ'NIN, n. See Humus. 

HÜ'MITE, n. (from Sir A. Hume] A rare Vesuvian miner 
al, occurring in minute crystale. 

HUN'MER, n. One who hums; an applauder. 

HUN‘NING, ppr.ora. Making alow buzzing or murmuring. 

HUN'MING, n. The sound of bees; a low murmuring. 

HUN'MING-ALE, n. Sprightly ale-— Dryden. 

HUN'NING-BIRD, n. The smallest of birds, of the genug 
trochilus. See HouMBIRD. 

HUN'NO€K, n. A solid mass of turf elevated above the sur. 
rounding See Hommocx. 

HUMNUMS, n. pl, (Persian.) Sweating places, or baths. 

* HUMOR, n. [L.] 1. Moisture; but the word is chiefy 
used to express the moisture or fluids of animal bodies; 
as, the humors of the eye.—In popular usage, an animal fu- 
id in an unhealthy state. 2. A disease of the skin; cutane- 
ous eruptions. 3. Turn of mind, or peculiarity of dispo- 
sition, often temporary. 4. That quality of the imagina 
tion which gives to ideas a wild or fantastic turn, and tends 
to excite laughter or mirth by ludicrous images or repre- 
sentations. Humor is less poignant and brilliant than scit, 
bence it is always agrecable. Wit, directed against folly. 
often offends by its severity; humor makes a man ashamed 
of his follies, without exciting his resentment. 5. Petu- 
lance i peerishpess better expressed by ill-hwmor.— South. 
6. A trick; a practice or habit. Shak.—Syx. Temper 
disposition; mood; frame; whim ; aagi caprice; mcr. 
riment; jocularity; burlesque; wit; satire. " 

* HÜ'MOR, v. t. 1. To gratify by yielding to particular incli- 
nation, humor, wish, or desire; to indulge by c sd iret 
9. To suit; to indulge; to favor by impon na an nes 
and rather contributing to promote by oc“ : 

* HÜMOR-AL, a. Pertaining to or proceeding from the bu 
mors.— Harvey. e 

* HUMOR-AL-ISM, n. 1. State of being humoral Coen 
2. The doctrinc that diseases bave their viri bucnral pe 

* HUNOR-AL-IST, n. One who favors tc 
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* HÜMORET, pp. Indulged; favored. 

e HUMOR, ING, fpr. Indulging a particular wish or pro- 
peusity ; favoring; contributing to oid by falling into a de- 
sign or course. 

* HCMOW-ISM, n. The state of the humors. 

* HCMOR-IST, n. 1. One who conducts himself by his own 
inclination, or bent of mind; ono who gratities his own 
humor. 2 One who iudulzee humor in speaking or writ- 
ing; one who has a playful fancy or genina. 3. Oue who 
has odd concvits; alao, a wag; a droll. 

*HUMOR-LEsS, e. Destitute of humor. 


e HCMOR-OUS, a. Containing humor; full of wild or fan- . 


ciful images; adapted to excite laughter. 2. Having the 
ower to epeak or write in the style of humor; exciting 
ughter. 2 Subject to be governed by humor or caprice ; 
irregular; capricious; whimsical; [obs.] 4. Moist; hu- 


mid; (obe.] —Sx x. Jocose ; jocular; witty; pleasant ; play- , 


ful; merry. 


e HÜMOR-OUs-LY,ad». 1. With a wild or grotesque com- ' 


bination of ideas; in a manner to excite laughter or mirth ; 
pleasantly ; jocosely. 2. Capriciously; whimsicalty; in 
conformity with one's humor.—Calamy. 

* HO'MOR-OUS-NESS, n. 1. The state or quality of being 
humorous; oddness of conceit; jocularity. 2. Fickleness; 
capricioueness. 3. Pcevishness; petulance.—Goodman. 

“HO MOR-SONE, a. 1. Pcevish; petulant; influenced by 
the humor of the moment.—Burke. 2. Odd; humorous; 
adapted to excite laughter.—Swift. 

* HUMOR-SOME-LY,adv. 1. Peevishly; petulantly.—John- 
son. 2. Oddly; humorously. 

HUMP, n. (L. umbo.] The protuberance formed by a crook- 


ed back. 
HUMPBACR, r. L A crooked back; high shoulders. 2. 
A humpbacked person. 


HUMP RACEK ED (-bakt), a. Having a crooked back. 

HEMUS, n. [L., ground.) A pulverulent brown substance 
formed by the action of air on solid animal or vegetable 
matter. It is a valuable constituent of soils.—Grakam. 

HUNCH, nx. 1. A hump; a protuberance. 2. A lump; a 
thick piece. {New England.) 3. A push or jerk with the 
fist or elbow. 

HUNCH, v. ¿L 1. To push with the elbow; to push or thrust 
with a sudden jerk. 2. To push out in a protuberance; 
to crook the back. 

HUNCH'BACK, n. A humpback. 

HUNCH’BA€KED (-bakt), a. Having a crooked back. 

HUNCHED (huncht), pp. Pushed or thrust with the fist or 
elbow. 

HUNCHTNG, ppr. Pushing with the fist or elbow. 

* HUNDRED, a. [Sax. kund, or hundred.) Denoting the 
product of ten multiplied by ten, or the number of ten 
times ten. 

* HUNDRED, x. L A collection, body, or sum, consisting 
of ten times ten individuals or units; the number 100. 2. 
A division or part of a county in England, supposed to 
have originally contained a hundred families, or a hundred 
warriora, or a hundred manors. 

HUND'RED-€OURT, n. In England, a court held for all 
the inhabitants of a hundred. — Blackstone. 

HUNDRED.ER, *. 1. In England, a man who may be of 
a jury in any controversy respecting land within the hund- 
red to which he belongs. 2. One having the jurisdiction 
of a hundred. 

HUNDREDTH, s. The ordinal of a hundred. 

HUNG, pret. and pp. of hang. 

HUNG'-BEEF, x. The fleshy part of beef, slightly salted, 
and hun ap to ; dried beef. 

HUN"GA-RY-W A"TÉR, n. A distilled water prepared from 
the tops of flowers of rosemary ; so called from a queen 
of Hungary, for whose use it was first made. 

HUNGER, ^. (Sax., G., Dan., Sw. hunger.) 1. An uneasy 
sensation occasioned by the want of food; a craving oÍ 
food by the stomach; craving appetite. 2. Any strong or 
caret esire. 

HUN*GER, v.i 1. To feel the pain or uneasiness which is 
occasioned by long abstinence from food; to crave food. 
2. To desire with t eagerness; to long for. 


t HUN"GER, v. t. To famish. 
HUN"GEIUL-BIT, Pained, pinched, or weakened by 


a. 
HUN^GER-BIT-TEN, } hunger. 
BUN"GER-STARV ED, a. Starved with hunger; pinched 
by want of food.— Dryden. 
HUN"GER-STUNG, a. Stung by hunger.— Drake. 
HUN"GERED, pp. ora. Pinched by want of food ; hungry. 
HUNGER- LNG, ppr. Feeling the uneasiness of want of 
food; desiring eagerly; longing for; craving. 
HUN’GER-LY, a. Hungry; wanting food.— Shak. 
HUN"GER.LY, adv. With keen appetite.—Shak.  (Rare.] 
t HUN"GRED, a. Hungry; pinched by want of food. 
HUN’GRI-LY, ade. With keen appetite; voraciously.— 


HUNGRY, a. 1, Having a keen appetite; feeling pain or 
uneasiness from want of food. 2. 
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3. Lean; emaciated, as if reduced by hunge:: as, a hun 
ary look.—Shak. 4. Not rich or fertile; poor; barren 
requiring substances to eurich itsclf ; os, a hungry grave: 
— Mortimer. 

HUNKS, n. Acovcetous, sordid man; a miser; a niggard 

HUNS, n. pl. (L. Huns*] The Scythians who conquered 
Pannonia, and gave it its present name, Hungary. 

HUNT, e. t. (Sax. huntian.] 1. To chase wild animals, par 
ticularly quadrupeds, for the purpose of catching them for 
food, or for the diversion of sportamen; to pursue with 
hounds for taking, as game. 2. To go iu search of, fcr the 
purpose of shooting. 3. To pursue; to follow closcly. 4 

o use, direct, or manage hounds in the chase. Addison 

— To hunt out or after, also, to hunt up, to seck; to soarch 

for. Locke.— To kunt from, to pursue and drive out or 
away.—To hunt down, to depress; to bear down by per- 
secution or violence. 

HUNT, v. i 1. To follow the chase. 2. To seek wild ani- 
mals for game, or for killing them by shooting when nox- 
fous. 3 To seek by close pursuit; to search.—To hun? 
counter, to trace the scent backward in Eres E to go 
back. Shak.; (obs.]— To run counter is still use 

HUNT, n. 1. A chase of wild animals for catching them. 
2. A huntsman; [obs.] 3. A pack of hounds.— Dryden 
4. Pursuit; chase. 5. A seeking of wild animals of any 
kind for game. 6. An associntion of huntsmen ; as, the 
Caledonian hunt. 

HUNT-€OUNT'ER, n. A dog that runs back on the scent, 
and hence is worthless.— S&ak. 

HUNTED, pp. or a. Chased; pursued; sought. 

HUNTER, n. 1. One who pursues wild animals with 
view to take them, either for rt or food. 2. A dog 
that scents game, or is employed in the chase. 3. A horse 
used in the chase. 

HUNTING, ppr. Chasing for seizure; pursuing; secking; 
searching. 

HUNTING, ^ 1. The act or practice of pursuing wild 
acis, for catching or killing them. 2. A pursuit; a 
seeking. 

HUNTING-HORN, n. A bugle; a horr used to cheer the 
hounds in pursuit of A 

HUNTING-HORSE, 22. A horse used in hunting.—But- 

HUNTING-NAG, ler. 

HUNTING-SEAT, n. A temporary residence for the puar- 

ose of hunting.—Gray. 

HUNTRESS, n. A female that follows the chase. 

HUNTS'MAN, ^. 1. One who practices hunting. 2. The 
servant whose office it is to manage the chase. 

HUNTS'MAN-SHIP, n. The art or practice of hunting ; tha 

ualifications of a hunter. 

HUR'DEN, n. A coarse kind of linen. [Local, or obs.] 

HURDLE, ^. (Sax. kyrdel.) 1. A texture of twigs, osiers 
or sticks ; a crate of various forms, according to its desti 
nation.—2. In England, a crate or sled on which crim 
inals were dragged to execution. Bacon.—3. In fortifcr- 
tion, a collection of twigs or sticks interwoven closely ap 4 
sustained by l stakes.—4. In Ausbandry, a frame «€ 
split tinber or sticks wattled together, serving for gates, 
inclosures, &c. 

HURDLE, v. t. To make up, hedge, cover, or close with 
hurdles.—Seward. 

HURDS, n. The coarse part of flax or hemp. See Harps 

HURDY-GURDY, s. È stringed instrument of music 
whose sounds are produced by the friction of a wheel, 
and regulated by the rs.— Porter. 

HURL, v. t. (Arm. harlua.) 1. To throw with violence ; tc 
drive with great force. 2. To utter with vehemence, 
(not in use.) 3. To play at a kind of game. 

HURL, v.i. To move rapidly ; to whirl.— Thomson. (Kare. 

HURL, n. 1. The act of throwing with violence. 2 'fu- 
mult; riot; commotion.—Knrolles. 

HURL'-BAT, n. A whirl-bat; an old kind of wea 

HURL'BONE, n. In a horse, a bone near the middle of the 
buttock.— Encyc. 

HURLED, pp. rown with violence. 

HURL’‘ER, n. One who hurls, or who plays at hurling. 

HURLING, ppr. Throwing with force; playing at hurling. 

HURL’WIND, n. A whirlwind, which see.—Sandys. 

HURLY, ^. [Dan. hurl om buri; Fr. hurlu-burlu.) 

HURTY-BURTY, | ult; bustle; confusion.—Skak 

Hi PE [An exclamation of joy or surprise. 

HURRICANE, n. (Sp. kuracan, for furacan.] A violent 
storm, distinguished by the vehemence of the wind, and 
the sudden changes to which itis subject. Brande.— Hur. 
ricane deck, a name given to the upper deck of steam- 
boats, which, from its height, is liable to be isjured by 
sudden and violent winds. 

HURRIED (hurrid), pp. or a. Hastened ; urged or impe 
ed to rapid motion or vigorous action. 

HURRI LY, adv. In a hurried manner.— Bowring. 

HURRIED-NESS, n. State of being hurried.— Scott. 


aving an eager desire. | HUR'RI-ER, n. One who hurries, urges, or impels. 


* See Synopsis &, E, T, &c., long.—K, E, Y, &c., short.—F IR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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HURRY, v. £. (L. curro; Fr. courir.) 1. To impel to grcat- 
er speed ; to drive or press forward with more rupidity ; 
to urge to act or proceed with more cclerity. 2. To drive 
or impel with violence. 3. To urge or drive with precip- 
ftation and confusion; for confusion is often caused by 
hurry.— Tv hurry away, to drive or carry away in haste. 
—SvN. To hasten; precipitate; expedite; quicken; ac- 
celerate. 

AURRY, v. £ To move or act with haste; to proceed with 
celerity or precipitation. 

GUR'RY, n. 1. A driving or pressing forward in motion or 
business. 2. Pressure; urgency to hasto. 3. Precipita- 
tion that occasions disordcr or confusion. 4. Tumult; 
bustle; commotion; as, hurry of thought. 

HUR'RY-SKUR'RY, adv. Confusedly; in a bustle. 

HUR'RY-ING, ppr. Driving or urging to greater speed ; pre- 
CEDE 

HUR'RY-ING, n. The urging to greater speed; rapidity of 


motion. 

HUR'RY-ING-LY, adv. In a hurrying manner. 

HURST, n. (Sax. hurst or hyrst.] A wood or grove. 

HURT, v. t.; pret. and pp. hurt. (Sax. Ayrt.) 1. To bruise; 
to give pain "he contusion, pressure, or any violence to 
the body. 2 To wound; to injure or impair the sound 
atate oft the body, as by incision or fracture. 3. To harm; 
to damage ; to injure by occasioning loss. 4. To injure by 
diminution; to impair. 5. To injure by Fecuei in qual- 
ity; to impair the strength, purity, or beauty of. 6. To 
harm; to injure; to damage, in general, 7. To wound; 
to injure; to give pas to; to grieve, as one's fcelings. 

HURT, n. 1. Any g that gives pain to the body.—2. In 
& general sense, whatever injures or harms; as, I have 


done it to my Aurt.—Syn. Wound; bruise; ; harm; 
damage loss ; detriment; mischief; bane ; vantage. 
HURTER, n. One who hurts or does harm. 


HURT'ERS, n. pl. Pieccs of wood at the lower end of a plat- 

rm to prevent the wheels of gun-carriages from injuring 
e parapet. 

HURTFUL, a, Occasioning loss or destruction ; tending to 
impair or destroy.—Syn. Pernicious ; destructive; harm- 
ful; baneful; pesiusiciat i detrimental ; disadvantageous ; 
mischievous; injurious; noxious; unwholesome. 

HURT'FUL-LY, adv. Injuriously; mischievously. 

HURT'TUL-NESS, x. Injuriousness; tendency to occasion 
loss or destruction ; mischievousness. 

! HUR'TLE (hurt) v. i (from kurt.) To clash or run 
against; to jostle; to skirmish ; to meet in shock and en- 
counter ; to wheel suddenly. 

t HURTLE, v. t. 1. To move with violence or impetuosity. 

. 2 To push forcibly ; to whirl. 

HUR'TLE-BER-RY, n. A whortleberry, which see. 

HURTLES, ? n. pl. A name of horses among the Highland- 

HURTELS, $ ers in Scotland. 

HURT'LESS, a. 1. Harmless; innocent; doing no injury ; 
innoxious. 2. nee no injury. 

HURT'LESS-LY, adv. thout harm. (Little used.) 

HURT'LES8-NESS, n. Freedom from any harmful quality. 
—Joknson. [Little used.) 

HUSBAND, n. [Sax kusbonda.] 1. A man contracted or 
joined to a woman by marriage. A man to whom a 
woman is betrothed.—2. In seamen's language, the owner 
of a ship who manages its concerns in person. 3. The 
male of animals of a lower order.—Dryden. 4. An econo- 
mist; a good manager; a man who knows and practices 
the methods of frugality and profit ; (not used in America.] 
5. A farmer: a cultivator; a tiller of the ground. (For 
this last, kusbandman is used in America.] 

HUS'BAND, v.t. 1. To direct and manage with frugality in 
expending any thing; to use with economy. 2 To till; 
to cultivate with good management.—Bacon. 3. To sup- 

ly with a husband; (little used. 

HÜS'BAND-A-BLE, a. Manageable with economy. (Bad.) 

BP ED pp. Used or managed with economy; well- 
managed. 

HUS'BAND-ING, ppr. Using or managing with frugality. 

HUS'BAND-ING, n. The laying up or economizing ; frugal 


management. 
HUS'BAND-LESS, a. Destitute of a husband. 
HUSBAND.LY, a. Frugal; thrifty. (Little used.) 
HUS'BAND-MAN, n. 1. A farmer; a cultivator or tiller of 
the ground; one who labors in tillage. 2. The master of 
a family.— Chaucer. 
BUS'BAND-RY, n. 1. The business of a farmer; farming; 
agriculture. 2. Frugality; domestic economy ; good man- 
a une nti usually with good. 3. Care ot domestic 


BUSH, a l (G. Ausch.} Silent; still; quiet; as, they are hush 

as dea 

HUSH, v.t. To still; to silence; to calm; to make quiet; 
to repress noise.—Shak. 2, To appease; to allay; to 


calm. 
HUSH, v. £ To be still; to be aflent—Spenser. 
HUSH, imperative of the verb, usod as an exclamation, be still; 


2 a a Aro a ite Ea ap 
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be silent or quiet; make no = 
* mE Sito keep concealed put. cnn icr. 
8 (husbt), Bülled ; allenced; calmed. 
HUSH'ING, ppr. Silencing; calming: 
HUSH’-MON-EY (-mun-ny), n. A bribe to securo silence: 
money paid to hinder information, or disclosure of 


acta. 
HUSK, ^. (qu. W. gwisg.) Tho external coverin 
" Mr ths or sceds of Pinas ech cet 
SK, v. t. To strip off the external integument or : 
ing of the fruits Or aedi or pau, Bata 

HUSK ED (huskt), pp. 1. Stripped of its husks. 2. a. Cov. 
ered with a husk. 

HUSK"-LY, adv. In a husky manner; dryly ; roughly. 

HUSK'-NESS, n. 1. The stato of being dry and rough, like 
a husk.—2 Figuratively, roughncas of sound; as, kuski 
ness of voice. 

HUSK'ING, ppr. Strip off husks. 

HUSK'ING, n. The act of stripping off husks. 

HUSKY, a. 1. Abounding with husks; consisting of husks. 
2 Resembling husks; dry; rough. 3. Rough, as sound; 
harsh; whizzing. 

HUSO, ^. A large fish of eastern Europe, allied to tho 
sturgeon. 

HUS-SAR', ^, (Tartar, ipis A mounted soldier or horse. 
man, ori ly among the Hungarians, bu: now in all the 
armies of Europe. eir arms are light, and consist of s 
sabre, & carbine, and pistols.— Br 


an 

HUSSTTE, ^. A follower of John Huss, the reformer of 
Bohemia, who was burned alive in 1415. $ 

HUS'8Y, n. (contracted from huswife, housewife.] 1. A baa 
or orice woman. 2. An economist; a woman. 
— gser. 

HUS'TINGS, n. pl. (Sax. manei 1. A court held in Guild. 
hall, in London, before the -mayor and aldcrmen of 
the city; the supreme court or council of the city. 2 The 

lace where an election of a member of Parliament is 


HUS'TLE (hus), v. t. (D. Àutselen.] To shake together in 
confusion; to push or crowd. 

HUS'TL ED (hus), P, Shaken together. 

HUS'TLING, p. Shaking together. 

* HUSWIFE (huz'zif), n. 1 A worthless woman.—SAa? 
[See Hussy.) 2. A female economist; a thrifty woman. 


* HUS'WIFE (huz'zif), v. £ To manage with economy and 


fru : 
x HUSWIFERY (buz‘zif-re). x. The business of managing 
the concerns of a family by a female; female manage 


ment. 

HUT, ^. (G. kütte; D. hut.) A small house, hovel, or cabin; 
a mean lodge or dwelling; a cottage. 

HUT, v. t. To place in huts, as troops encamped in winter. 
quarters.— Smollett. 

HUT, v. i To take lodgings in huts.—T. Pickering. 

HUTCH, n. (Fr. Auche] 1. A chest or box; a corn-chest or 
bin; a case for rabbits.—Mortimer. 2. A rat-trap. 

HUTCH, v. & To hoard; to lay up as in a chest. —Milton. 

HUTCHED (hutcht), pp. Deposited in a chest. 

HUTCH'NG, ppr. Depositing in a hutch. 

HUTCH-IN SO'NI-AN, n. A follower of the opinions of John 
Hutchinson. of Yorkshire, England. 

HUT'TED, pp. Lodged in huts.—Afitford. 

HUT'TING, ppr. Pacing m huts; taking lodgings in huts. 

HUX, v. t. To fish for pike with hooks and lines fastencd to 
floating bladders.—Encyc. 

t HUZZ, v. š To buzz.—Barret. 

zi n. Ashoutofjoy. See HURRAH. 

HŲZZX’, v. t To utter a loud shout of joy, or an acclama. 
tion in joy or praise. 

HUZ-ZÀ', v. t. To receive or attend with shouts of joy. 

HUZ-ZXED', pp. 1. Uttered in shouts of joy. 2. Received 
with shouts of joy. 

BZ ZENG, ppr. Shouting with joy ; receiving with shouts 


of joy. 

HUZ-ZATNG, n. A shouting with joy; a receiving with 
shouts of joy. 4 
HY'A-CINTH, n. [L. Ayacinthus.] 1. In botany, a beautifa 
bulbous-rooted flowering plant of many varieties.—2. In 
mineralogy, a red variety of zircon, sometimes used as 8 


HY-A-CINTHYNE, a. Made of hyacinth, consisting of by: 
HEADES } mpl. (Gr lades] In astronomy, a cluster of vu 
A- , ùn. pl. (Gr. baódcç. astronomy, & c 
HYADS, JK: s in the ue face, supposed by the an- 
clents to : 
HYALINE, a [Gr. bavos] Glassy; resembling glass; 
con ng of glass.— n. " 
HEAT ^. [Gr. bados.) A M Lor opas looking liko 
colorless gum or resin; also calle € 
HYA-LOID, a. (Gr. $aXog and cados] A term applied 
transparent Rested cspecially that which invests the 
vitreous humor of the eyc. TUUS 
t Obsolete. 


HYD 
HY-BERNA-€LE, í IitBERNACLE, 
HY BER-NATE, ; Sec € HiBERNATE, 
HY-BER-NATION. Ü IIBERNATION. 


HYBRID or HYBRID, m. A mongrel; an animal >r plaut, 

roduced from the mixture of two specics.— Lee 

HYBRID, Qa, Mongrel; produced from the mixture 

HYB'RID-OUS, $ of two species. ! 

HY'BRID-13M, I" State of being the offspring of two 

H?-BRID'-TY, specics. 

H® NAGE, n. lu lew, a tax on lands, at a certain rate by the 
hide.— Blackstone. 

HYD'A-TID, a. A intestinal worm of the genus Aydatis, 
which see. 

HYD‘A-TIS. n. (Gr. barış.) A kiud of small worn, & gcnus 
of entozoa, found in various textures and cavities of the 
human body. 

UT DRA, n. (L. Aydra] 1. A water serpent—In fabulous 
history, a ecrpcnt or niouster, represented as having many 
heads, slain by Hercules. Hence, any manifold evil. 2. 
A genus of minute fresh-water polyps. 3. A southern 
constellation, containiug 60 stars. 

HP-DRAC1D, a. (Gr. bwp, and acid.) An acid whose base 
is hydrogen. nO. 

HYDRA-GOGUE (hi'dra-gog), ^. “Gr. vópayuyos.] A medi- 
cine that occasions a discharge of watery humors. 

H?-DRAN‘GE-A, n. [Gr. idwp and avycov.] 1. An aquatic 
flowering plant. 2. The name of a genus of flowering 


shrubs. 

HYDRANT, n. (Gr. &épawo.] A pipe or machine, by which 
water ia raiscd and discharged. 

HY-DRAR'GIL-LITE, n. (Gr. bdwp and apyiAdos.] A min- 
eral, called also 

OY-DRiR’GO-CHLORID, x. A compound of bichlorid of 
mercury (corrosive sublimate) with another chlorid.— 
Brande. 

H?-DRAiR'óY-RUM, s. (Gr. wp and apyvpiov.] Quicksilver. 

HYDRATE, n. (Gr. dwp.) In chemistry, a compound in 
definite proportions, of a metallic oxyd with water. 

HYDRA-TED, a. Made into a hyorue. 

HY-DRAUL1€, Ya. (Fr. hydraulique; L. hkydraulicus.) 

HY-DRAUL‘1€-AL, $ Pertaining to hydraulics, or to fluids 
in motion.—Hydraulic lime, a kind of lime which, when 
formed into mortar, becomes hard in water ; otherwise 
called water lime or cement.—Hydraulic press, see HYDRO- 
STATIC Perss.—Hydraulic ram, see RAM. 

HT-DRAUL/1€-ON, n”. An ancient musical instrumcnt acted 
upon by water; a water organ. 

HT-DRAUL'I€8, n. The science of fluids in motion; a 
branch of hydrodynamics.— Edin. Encyc. 

Ht-DREN-TER'O-CELE, n. [Gr. idwp, evrepoy, and xn)n.] 
A hernia] tumor, whose contents are intestine, with the 
addition of water. 

HYDRI-AD, x. In mythology, the name of a kind of water- 


n 

HYD 'HI-O-DATE, n. A supposed salt formed by the hydri- 
odic acid with a base.—De Claubry. 

HYD-RI-ODI€, a. (hydrogen and iodic.] A term denoting 
a peculiar acid, composed of hydrogen and iodine. 

nY.DRO-BROMIC, a. Composed of hydrogen and bromine. 

HY-DRO-€ARBON, n. A compound of hydrogen and car- 


bon. 

HT?-DRO-€AR'BON-ATE, n. [kydrogen, and L. carbo.) Car- 
bureted preteen eee 

HY-DRO-CAR'BU-RET, 2. Carbureted hydrogen. 

HYDRO.-CELE, n. (Gr. fdpoxndn.] A dropsy of the vaginal 
tunic of the "WT cord. 

HY-DRO-CEPH’A-LUS, 2. (Gr. idwp and xegadn.]  Dropsy 
of the hcad.— Core. 

HY-DRO-CHLORATE, n. A supposed compound of hy- 
drochloric acid and a base; formerly called a muriate. It 
is really a chlorid.—Journ. of Science. 

HY-DRO-CHLORIE, e. Hydrochloric acid is muriatic acid, 
a compound of chlorine and hydrogen gas.— Brande. 

HY-DRO-€Y’A-NATE, n. A supposed compound of hydro- 
cyanic acid with a base. 

HY-DRO-CTY-ANTE, a. [kydrogen, and Gr. xvavos.] A term 
applied to an acid whose base is hydrogen, and its acidify- 
ing principle cyanogcn. This acid, as well as some others, 
has sometimcs been called prussic acid. 

HY-DRO-DY-NAMT1E, a. (Gr. bdwp and duvayis.] Pertaining 
to the force or lech of water. 

HY¥-DRO-DY-NAMIES, n. That branch of natural philoso- 
phy which trcats of the properties and relations of water 
and other fluids, whether at rest or in motion —Edin. 


Encyc. 

H?-DRO-FLU'ATE, n. A supposed compound of hydroflu- 
oric acid and a basc. 

Hf*-DRO-FLU-OR16€, a. (Gr. ééwp, and L. flor.) Consist- 
ing of fluorine and hydrogen. 

HYDRO.GEN, n. (Gr. ddwp and ysvvau.] In chemistry, a 
gas which constitutes one of the elements of water. It is 
the lightest of acriform bodies, and hence has been used to 
fill balloons. It is highly inflammable. 
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UT'DRO-GEN-ATE, e.t. Tocombine hydrogen with any thing 

HYDRO-GEN-A-TED, pp. In combination with hydrogen. 

HY'DRO-GEN-IZE, v.t. To combine with hydrogen. 

HY’DRO-GEN-IZED, Combined with hydrogen. 

HT'DRO-GEN-TZ-1NG, ppr. Combining with hydrogen. 

H?-DROÓ'E-NOUS, a. Pertaining to hydrogen. 

HY-DROG'RA-PHER, n. One xo draws maps of the sen 
lakes, or other waters ; one who describes the sea or othe} 
waters. 

HY-DRO-GRAPH'O, ha. Relating to or containing a 

H?-DRO-GRAPH'C-AL, $ description of tho sca, sea-coast, 
isles, shoals, depth of water, &c., or of a lake. 

Ht-DROG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. bôwp and ypagn.) The art of 
measuring and describing the sca, lakes, rivcrs, and other 
waters; or the art of forming charts of the sea, &c. 

HY-DROG9-RET, n. A compound of hydroger with s 
base; a hydruret. [Little used.) 

HY'DRO.LITE, n. (Gr. dup and Aios.] A minera, occur. 
ring in prismatic crystals. 

H$*-DRO-LOQ'I€-AL, a. Torning to hydrology. 

Ht-DROL'O-6Y, n. (Gr. bdwp and ever] The science of 
Water, its p rties, oenomenn, and laws. 

HYDRÓ-MAN.QY, n. (Gr. bwp and pavrza.] A method of 
divination by water. 

HT-DRO-MAN'TIC, a. Pertaining to divination by water.. 

HYDRO-MEL, n. (Fr.; Gr. 6ówp and pers.) A liquor con- 
sisting of honey diluted in water. 

HT-DRON'E-T *. An instrument for determining the 

of 


specific gravities of liquids, and thence the stren 
? a. 1. Pertaining to a hydrometer, or 


spirituous liquors. 
HY-DRO-METRIE, 
HY-DRO-METRI€-AL, § to the determination of the spe- 
cific gravity of fluids. 2. Made by a hydrometer. 
HY-DROM'E-TRY, n. (Gr. idwp and ucrpoy.) The art of de- 
termining the specific gravity of liquids, and thence the 
suy A of spirituous liquors. 
H¥-DRO-PATHIE€, a. Pertaining to hydropathy. 
HY-DROP'A-THIST, n. One who practices hydropathy. 
HY-DROP'A-THY, n. (Gr. édwp and xa0os.] The water 
cure ; a mode of treating diseases by the copious and fre- 
uent use of pure water, botb internally and externally. 
HYDRO-PHANE, n. (Gr. bwp and dawo.] In mineralogy. 
a variety of opal made transparent by immersion in water 


—JHÁ1"an. 

HY-DROPH'A-NOUS, a. Made transparent by immersion 
in water.—Ktrwan. 

Ht-DROPHT.DEGB, n. pl. A term applied to that section of 
the idians which includes the weter-snakes. 
HY-DRO-PHO‘BI-A, n. [Gr. ddwp and pobsopat.) A preter. 
natura] dread of water ; a symptom of canine madness, o? 
the disease itself, which is thus denominated. 

HY-DRO-PHOB1€, a. Pertaining to a dread of water, or 
canine madness.—Med. Repos. 

HEDROLEHETE n. (Gr. 6dwp and $vrov.] An aquatic plant. 


HY-DROP16, a. [L. hydrops; Gr. iópow.] 1. Dro 

HY-DROPIAL, | Ji diseased with Te rr we 
ter. 2. Containing water; caused by extravasated water 
3. Resembling dropay.— Tillotson. 

HY-DRO-PNEU-MATI€ (hy-dro-nu-mat5k), a. (Gr. bwp and 
xvevuarixos.] An epithet given to a vessel of water, used 
for the collection of gases in chemical experiments. 

HYDROP-SY. See Dropsy. 

HYDRO-SALT, ». A salt supposed to be formed by a hy. 
dracid and a base. 

HYDRO-SEOPE, n. (Gr. idwp and cxoxto.] A kind of wa 
ter-clock ; an instrument anciently used to measure time, 
by the flowing of water through a small orifice. 

HY-DRO-STAT/IE, 1a. (Gr $5op and crarwxos.] Relat- 

HY-DRO-STAT1€-AL, ý ing to the science of we 
fluids, or hydrostatics.—Hydrostatic balance, a balance for 
weighing substances in water, for the purpose of ascertain. 
ing their specific gravities. Brande—Hydrostatic press, a 
machine for obtaining an enormous pressure through the 
medium of water.—Brande. 

H¥-DRO-STATI€-AL-LY, adv. According to hydrostatica, 
or to hydrostatic principles.— Bentley. 

H¥-DRO-STATI€S, ^. The science which treats of the 

roperties and pressure of fluids at rest. 

HY-DRO-SIIL'PHATE, n. The same as hydrosulphuret. 

HY-DRO-SULTHU-RET, x. A combination of sulphureted 
hydrogen with an earth, alkali, or metallic oxyd. 

HYDR -SUL'PHU-RET-ED, a. Combined with sulphur 
eted h gen. 

HYDRO SULPHURIC, a. Hydrosulphuric acid is the same 
as sulphureted hydrogen, sometimes called hydrothionic 


acid. 
HT ORO t n. [Gr. bdwp and Swpat.) Dropsy in 
the chest.— 
HY-DROTIE, a. [Gr.bóop.) Causing a discharge of water 
HY-DROTYIE, n. A medicine that purges off water. 


HY-DROX-AN'THATF, n. (Gr. (dep and tay0os.] In chem 
istry, a compound of hydroxanthic acid with a base. [Rare.| 


See Synopsis. 3, E, 1, &c., long —X, E. Y, &c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD;- -MOVE, BOOK, 
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H?9-DROX-AN'THIO, a. An acid, formed by the action of 
alkolies on the deutosulphurct of carbon. ere] 

HT-DROX'?D, n. (Gr. vdwp, and oryd.) A metallic oxyd 
combincd with water; a metallic hydrate. i 

UYDRU-RET, x. A eombination of hydrogen destitute ot 


acidity. 

HYDRUS, n. (Gr. 6op.] A water-snake; also, a new con- 
stellation near the South Pole. 

H?-E'MAL, a. (L. hiems.] Belonging to winter; done in 
winter. 

t HYE-MATE, v. £ To winter at a place. 

HY-E-MATION, n. [L. kiemo.) The passing or spending of 
a winter in a particular place. 

HY EMS, n. [L.] Winter.—Shak. 

HtT-E'NA, n. [L. hyena.) A quadruped about the size of a 
dog, of a fierce and untamable character, which feeds on 
flesh, and has sometimes the name of tiger-wolf. Skaks- 
peare has hy'en for hyena. 

Ht-OÉIAN, a. Relating to Hygcia, the goddess of health. 

H*-O[-EI'NA, ) n. Health, or the art or science of preserv- 

rY-0I-ETNE, ing health. That department of medicine 

HY-ÓLENE,, which treats of the preservation of health. 

HY-GI-EN‘1€, a. Pertaining to health. 

HY-GROL'O-6Y, n. (Gr. óvpos and Apos] In medicine, the 
doctrine of the fluids or humors of the body. 

Gr. typos and perpov:) An instru- 


HY-GROME-TER, 2. 
ment for measu e moisture of the atmosphere. 
H?-GRO-MET'RIE, Ya. 1. Pertaining to hygrometry ; 
HY-GRO-METRI€-AL, § made by or according to the by- 
grometer. 2. Readily absorbing and retaining moisture, 
as potash.— Brande. 


u^ IRON E-TRY, n. The art of measuring the moisture 
of the air. 
HT'GRO-S€OPE, n. (Gr. bypos and oxorew.] The same as 


hygrometer. 
HY-GRO-S€OPTE, a. Pertaining to the hygroscope ; having 
the property of readily imbibing moisture from the at- 


mosphere. 

t H?-GRO-STATIES, n. (Gr. 6ypos and orarıxn.) The sci- 
ence of comparing degrees ot moisture. 

HYKE, ^. Ur] A loose Arabian garment. See Harr. 

HY-LZ-O-SAURUS, n. (Gr. $Aa:o;, belonging to wood, and 
cavpos, a lizard.) An extinct animal, which blended the 
osteology of the crocodile and the lizard — Mantell. (Some- 
times written Àylaosaur.) 

HY-LAR’€HIE-AL, a. (Gr. $1; and apxn.) Presiding over 
matter.— Hallywell. 

HY'LO-IST, n. One who believes matter to be a god. 

HYLO-THE-ISM, n. (Gr. 6ày and eos.) The doctrine or 
belief that matter is God, or that there is no God except 
matter and the universe. 

HY-LO-Z61€, n. (Gr. 6An and Çen.] One who holds matter 
to be animated.— Clarke. 

HY-LO-ZO'€, a. Pertaining to hylozoism. 

H?-LO-ZO18M, n. (Gr. $5, matter, and Cum, life.] The doc- 
trine that matter possesses a species of life.—Cudworth. 
H*-LO-ZO'IST, n. One who holds that matter and every 

particle of it has a species of life or animation. 

HYM, n. A species of dog. Qu— 

HY'MEN, n. (L.J 1. In ancient mythology, a fabulous deity, 
supposed to preside over marriages.—2. In anatomy, the 
virginal membrane.—3. In botany, the fine pellicle which 
incloses a flower in the bud. 


* HY-MEN-&’AL, rtaining arria 

& RYNENEAN i A marriage song.— Milton. 

HY-MEN-OF'TER, n. 4 (Gr. buny and srepov. 

HY-MEN-OPTE-RA, n. p. y mology, terms appli 
sects like the bee, having four membranous wings. 

H?-MEN-OP'TER-AL, e. Having four membranous wings. 

HY-MEN-OP'TER-OUS, a. Hymenopteral. 

HYMN (him), 2. (L. hymnus] A song or ode in honor of 
God, and, among pagans, in honor of some deity. 

HYMN (him), v. .. 1. To praise in song; to worship by 
PORE nyans AUN: 2. To sing; to celebrate in song. 

HYMN (him), v. £. To sing in praise or adoration. 

HYMNED (bimd), pp. Sung; praised; celebrated in song. 

HYMNIE, a. Relating to hymns.—Donne. 

HYMNTNG (himing), ppr- Praising in song; singing. 

HYM-NOL'O-6IST, n. A composer of hymns. 

HYM-NOL’O 3Y, n. [Gr. fuvos and Xoyos.] A eollecfion of 
hymns.—Mede. 

HY'OID, a A term denoting a bone of the tongue. 


HY-OS-CYAMIN, 3, An alkaloid obtained from ben- 


In ento- 
to in- 


HY-OS-CY-AMT-N 
HYOS.CTAMA A hane, or hyoscyamus niger. 
HYP, n. (a contraction of Aypochondria.] A disease; de- 


pron of spirits. 
,*. & To make melancholy; to depress the spirits.— 


Spectator. 
HY-PJE'THRAL, a. (Gr. $wo and a,0np.] In architecture, a 
term applied to a building or temple without a roof. 
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HY.PAL' LA-QE, n. (Gr. (xau) yn.) In grammar, a figure 
consisting of a mutual chango of cases. 

HY-PAS'PIST, x. (Gr. ixacmorns.) A soldicr in the armies 
of Greece, armed in a particular manner. 

HYPER. 1. Gr. bwep, Eng. ocer, is used in composition to de- 
note excess, or something over, or beyond. 2. n. A byper- 
critic.— Prior ; [not used. 

HY-PER-AS'PIST, n. (Gr. uxepaomerns.) A defender 

HY-PER-BATI€, a. Transposcd; inverted. 

HY-PER'BA-TON, n. (Gr. ézepfarov.] In grammar, a figur- 
ative construction, inverting the natural uud proper order 

HIPERBOLA x. [Gr beep and f 

` "BO-LA, n. (Gr. ¿wz£p and Baddw.) In geometry, a 
curve formed by a seca of a cone, dace tho cutting 
plane makes a grcater angle with the base than the side 
of the cone makes.— Webber. 

HY.PER'BO.LE, n. (Fr. hyperbole; Gr. bxcp6orn.) In rhet 
oric, a figure of specch which expresses inuch morc or less 
than the truth, or which represents things much greater 
or less, better or worsc, than thcy really ure. 

H?-PER-BOL16, la. 1. Belonging to the hyperbola ; 

HY-PER-BOLT€-AL, 5 having the nature of the hyperbola. 
2. Relating to or containing hyperbole; exaggerating or 
diminishing beyond tho fact; excceding tho truth. 

HY-PER-BOL'1€-AL-LY, adv. 1. In the fonn of a hyper 
bola 2. With exaggeration; in a manner to cxpress 
rnore or less than the truth. 

Ht-PER-BOL'LFORM, a. Having the form, or nearly the 
form, ofa ny per ole 

H$-PER'BO-LI$M, n. The use of hypcrbole.—Jcfferson 

HY-PER'BO-LIST, ^. One who uses hyperbolcs. 

HY-PER'BO-LTZE, v. i To speak with exagycration. 

HY-PER'BO.LIZE, v.t. Toe rate or extenuate. 

HY-PER'BO-LOID, n. (Ayperbola, and Gr. edos.) A sold 
formed by the revolution of a hyperbola about its axis. 

HY-PER-BO'RE-AN, a. (L. Àyperboreus.] 1. Northern; bo 
longing to or (DURUM a region very fur north; moat 
northern. 2 Very cold; frimd. 

HY-PER-BO’RE-AN, n. An inhabitant of the most northern 
region of the earth. 

HY-PER-C4RBU-RET-ED, a. Supercarbureted; having 
the largest proportion of earbon.—Silliman. 

HY-PER-CAT-A.LE€'TIE, a. (Gr. ixcpxaradnxrsxos.) A 
hypercatalectic verse, in Greek and Latin poetry, is a verse 
which has a syllable or two beyond the regular and just 
measure. 

HY-PER-€RITIE€, n. (Fr. Aypercritique.} One who is crit 
ical beyond measure or reason; an ovcr-rigid critic; a 
captious censor. 

HY-PER-ERITTIE, Ya. 1. Over-critical; critical beyond 

HY-PER-CRITI€-AL, $ use or reason; animadverting en 
faults with unjust severity —Swift, 2. Excessively nire 
or exact. 

HY-PER-€RITI€-AL-LY, adv. In a hypercritical manner. 

HY-PER-CRITT.CISM, n. Excessive rigor of criticism. 

HY-PER-DULI-A, n. (Gr. rep and dovAca.) Super-scrvice 
in the Roman Catholic Church, performed to the Virgin 


Mary. 

HYT-PERT-€ON, n. John's-wort.—Stukely. 

HY-PERI-ON, n. Apollo, the god of day, distinguished for 
his beauty. (Pronounced Hyperi'on in the classics.) 

HY-PERME-TER, n. (Gr. bwep and uerpoy.) Any thin 
greater than the ordinary standard of measure; [applic 
particularly, to a verse in poetry which has a redundant 


mae 

H¥-PER-NETRI€-AL, a. Exceeding the common meas- 
ure; having a redundant syllable. 

Ht-PER-OR'THO-DOX-Y, n. Orthodoxy carried to excess. 

HY-PER-.OX'YD, n. (Gr. brep, and ozyd.] That which has 
an excess of oxygcn; a supero 

HY-PER-OX’Y-GEN-4-TED, ? a. 


HY-PER-OXY-GEN-IZED, $ E i (O^s.] 

HY-PER-OX-Y-MUÜ'RI-ATE, n. e samc as chlorate. (Obs. 

HY¥-PER-OX-Y-MU-RI-ATI€, a. The Àypcrorymuratic aci 
is the chloric acid. (Obs.] 

HY-PER-PHY81€-AL, a. Supernatural. 

HY-PER-SAR-€O'SIS, n. (Gr. éxcpoapxecis.] Fungous or 
proud flesh, 

HYPER-STENE, n. (Gr. ixcp and o0cvoç.] A mineral, 

HYPER-STHENE, $ Labrador hornblcnde, or Schiller- 
spar; a foliated variety of either augite or hornblicndc, 
rae difficult to break. 

HIT R-STHENTE€, a Composed of or containing hyper- 


sthene. 

E-PER-THYRT-ON, n. (Gr. rcp and Supioy.) That part 
of the architrave over a door or window. —_ 

HY-PER-TROPH'T€-AL, a. Producing or tending to pro- 


duce hypertrophy. 

HYPERTROPHY n. (Gr. Sxep and rpoón.] Tho enlargo 
ment of a part of the body from excess of nourishment. 
HYPHEN, n. (Gr. $órv.]. In writing or printing, a charao- 
ter, thus (-), implying that two words or syllables arc to 

be connected. 


d. 
uper saturated with oxy. 
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AYP-NOTIC, e (Gr. &vo,.] Having the quality of produc- 
In. sleep: tending M pomer deep; soporific. 

HYT-NOTIGS w. A medicine that produces ez tends to pro- 
dne» - éecp: an op ete ; a eoporínc. . 

UPL, a Greek ponton, é*o, under, beneath; [ured in 
eui Tous. € Ipharic acid is an acid contain- 
teg Be (Ñ. p n than sulphnrie ari L 

ft rumo,t F. a. (Gr. òro and Xa] In rhetoric, a figuro 
a w ah oreral thin» are mentioned that seem to lake 
Qn =— Be: arzum nt, or in favor of the opposite ride, and 
each «6 ttem ts refute! in order. 

NYPOCVSD, m. (Gr. be. caverus.} 1. Among the Greeks 
oad Rs, a subterrancous place whero was a furnace 
te r-t ista. =? Ami nz the moderns, the placo whero a 
in © kat t ets a stove or a bot-houev. 

YPayeh ON PREN, =. š " : 

m vie DUNS DRY, W. PL} See IlvPocutoNDBIA. 

HYP O-€HON DRI A, s. (Gr, from bre and yortpos.) 1. 
ub Vans, the skies of the belly under the cartilages 
uf **e ss urious riba; the epaces on each sidc of the cpi- 
eve naan 2 Hypochondriac complaints, a combina. 
Ga wl «n Asia and dyspepsia, consisting in gloomy 
la w "f Ub, d-jection of spirits, and indisposition to activ- 
i Ti» t chn'cal name is kyporhondriasia. 

° HIFP-OCHONDRI-AC, a. 1. Pertaining to the bypochon- 
d^a, or the parts of the body so called. 2. Affected by a 
daa attended with debility, depression of spirits, or 
w 'aeeh-ly.. 3. Protucing melancholy or low spirits. 

HUYO HONTDRI-A€, a, A person aticcted with debility, 
` ww. of aati or melancholy. 

HY PO-CHON-DREAC-AL, a. The samo as kypochondriac. 

BY P-U.CHON-DRIAC-AL-LY, ade. In a bypochondriacal 


mer. 

HY P-O-« HON-DRT'A-CISM, n. A discase cheracterizcd by 
lancuer or debility, depression of spirits, or melancholy, 
with NT. 

HYP-O-CHON.DRT'A-SIS, 2. Hypochondriacism. 

HYP-O-CIST 15, n. [Gr. ézoxorig.] An inspissated juice ob- 
t &»cd from the cytinus À stis, of an astringent nature. 

HY-PO-CtA-TEIUCI-FORM, a. (Gr. Šzo, xparnp, and form.) 
Salcer-shapcd ; [applied to a calyx, corol, &c., of which 
the tube is long and slender, and the limb tlat.]—Lindley. 

M1f-POCRI-SY, a. (Fr. hypocrisie; L. hypocrisis ; Gr. óxoc- 
pis.) 1. Simulation; a feigning to be what one is not ; 
or d.-imulation, a concealment of one's real character or 
m tiv se; acounterfciting of religion. 2 Simulation; de- 
€» *tful appearance; false pretense. 

HYP'O-€R1TF, n. (Fr. Aypocrite; Gr. $zoxpirts.] 1. One who 
£ iens to be what he is not; one who has the form of godli- 
Le without the power, or who assumes an appearance 
of p:."y and virtuc, when hc is destitute of true religion. 
2 A di «cm! ler; one who assumcs a falso appearance. 

UWYP-ORITIC, łe. 1. Simulating; counterfciting a 

UYP-OERITIC-AL, § religious character; assuming a 
seb and deceitful appearance. 2 Disecmbling; conceal- 
In ; «e `e rcal cheractcr or motives. 3. Procceding from 
b “thy. or marking hypocrisy. 

UYI O € RITIC-AL-LY, adv. With simulation; with a false 
eur. - of what is good; falecly; without sincerity. 
HY f*»GASTRIE, a. (Gr. 6-o and yacrnp } 1. Relating to 
Use hoy Fastrium, or middle part of the lower region of the 
^y. 2 An appellation given to the internal branch of 

Ü p ac art yy. 

HW f-PO C, A=TIUO-CFLE, n. [Gr. $oyaorpior and xy.) A 
' — wa "s rourh the walls of the lower bclly.— Coze. 

HYPOG NF, a. (Gr. $-o and yivopaı.) A term applicd to 
a cle of rocks which have not assumcd their prescnt 
ferm and structure on the surface of the carth, but have 
«Me reu'y been thrust up from below, such as granite, 

=. Kc —L 

UT.P00.0. UM, n. (Gr. $zo and yata or yn.) A name given 

"y went architects to all tho parts of a building which 


wr et rground 
HYI*O-6YN, a. A hypozynous plant. 
HY.PO0'Y NOUS, a, (Gr. éro and ycya.] In botany, grow- 
eto n blow the hasc of the ovary.— Lindley. 
e a40-NTTICOUS ACID, n. An acid com of nitrogen 
e! xy n, Lut containing less oxygen nitrous acid. 
T4). PHOSPHITE, n. A compound of hypophoephorous 
. l -ola fla Je bae — Ure. 
HY l'O-PHOSTIIOR-QUM, a. The hypophosphorous acid 
cor’: w love oxygen than the phosphorous. 
49-PoTELUM, n. (Gr. éro and xvoy.) An cffusion of pus 
isin uw anterior chamber of the eye, or that chamber 


whrh cont ne the comes 

H?-POS"TA-HIS, m. (L. Aypostasts.) Properly, subsistence 
or musstance. Hirnce, it ls used to denote distinct sub- 
stance, or m beistenes of the Father, Hon, and Holy Spirit, 
in the Godhead; called, by the Grock Christians, thrce 

a-t4, 

t - 0.321 ATTE, la. 1. lU'lating to hypostasis; consti- 

HT-PO-STATTC-AL, $ tutive. 2 Personal, or distinctly 

_ personal; or constituting a distinct substance. 
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ue.pO.aTATIC-AL.LY, ado. Fersonally. 

HEP aaa n. A compound of hyposulphuric acid 
and a base. 

H?-PO-SUL'THTTE, n. A compound of hyposulphurous 
acid and a sniitiable base. 

HY-PO-SUL-PHORIC, a.  Hyposulphuric acid ia an acid 
conibinution of sulphur and oxygen, intermediate between 
sulphurous and sulphuric acids.— Ure. 

II?-PO-SUL'PHUR-OUS, a. Hyposulphurous acid is an acid 
containing less oxygen than sulphurous acid. 

HY-POTE-NOSE, w. (Gr. Sxortivovca.] In geometry, the 
subtcnso or longest side of a right-angicd triangle, or the 
linc that eubtends the righi angle. 

HY-POTIVE-CATE, v. t. (L. Aypotheca.] 1. To pledge, and, 
properly, to pledge the kec] of a ship, as security for a debt 
or inoncy borrowed. 2. To pledge, ín general, for the se 
curity of a creditor, as goods, stocks, &c. 

H¥-POTII'E-Ci-TED, pp. Pledged, as security for money 
borrowcd. 

H9-POTII'E-€A-TING, ppr. Pledging as security. 

H?-POTIl'E-CA'TION, n. The act of pledging as a security 
for debt, without parting with thc immediate possession. 
differing in this last particular from the simple pledge. 
Brande. 

HY-POTH'E-€X-TOR, n. One who pledges a ship or other 
property, as sccurity for the repayment of money bor- 
rowcd.—Judvge Johnson. 

HY-POTH'E-NÜSE, n. Hypotenuse, which see. 

HY-POTH'E-SIS, n. (L.] 1. A supposition; something not 
proved, but assumed for the purpose of argument. 2. A 
systcm or theory imagined or assumed to account for 
what is not undcrstood. 

HY-PO-THETT6, a. Including a supposition; condi- 

HY-PO-THETIG-AL, tional; assumed without proof, fof 
the purpose of reasoning and deducing proof.—Hypothe- 
teal ism, see BAPTISM. 

HY-PO-THETI€-AL-LY, adv. By way of supposition. 

H?-PO-TYP-O'8I8, n. (Gr.) In rhetoric, imagery; a descrip- 
tion of things in strong or lively colors. 

HYPPE D (hipt), pp. Made melancholy. 

HYP'PISH, a. Affected with hypochondria. 

HYRSE Cu: n. (Ger. kirse.) Millet. 

HYRST, n. wood. Sce Hurst. 

HYSON, n. A species of green tea from China. 

* HYS'SOP (hYzup or his'sup), n. (L.Ayssopus.] A plant, or 


us of plants. 

HYS-TER €, _ a (Fr. Aysterigue] Disordered in the 

HYS-TERT€-AL, § region of the womb; troubled with fits 
or nervous affections. 

HYS-TERT€S, n. A disease characterized by convulsive 
struggling, sense of suffocation, drowsiness, and fickleness 
of temper. [In medical authors, written hysteria.) 

HYS-TER’O-CELE, n. (Gr. borcpa and xn)n.] A species of 
hernia, containing the womb. 

HYS-TER-OL'O-6Y, n. (Gr. borcpos and doyos.} In rhetoric, 
a figure by which the ordinary course of thought is in- 
verted in expression, and the last put first. It is the same 


as un proteron. 

HYS'TER-ON PROT'ER-ON, n. (Gr. torcpoy and rportpov.) 
In grammar, a figure in which the word that should follow 
comcs first; as, valet atque vivit, he is well and lives. 
Hence, it is somctimes used to denote an anachronism, or 
the putting ofa later historical evcnt before an earlier one. 

HYS-TER-OTO-MY, n. (Gr. dorepa and roun.) In surgere, 
the Cesarean scction, or cutting a fetus from the woml 

HYTHE,n. Aport. See HITHE. 


I. 


I {a the ninth letter, and the third vowel, of the English 

alphabet. This vowel, in French, and in most European 
languages, has thc long, fine sound which we express by 
e in me, or ee in seen, meek, This sound we retain in some 
forcign words which are naturalized in our language, as 
in machine, intrigue. But, in most English worda, this lo 
eound is shortened, as in holiness, pity, gift.—The soun 
of i long, D in se ppl ar is Na "o 
ter enters into sever phs, as in fa seize, 
vein, friend ; and with o in oil, join, coin, it helps a rade 
a proper diphthong. No English word ends with £t, but 
when the sound of the letter occurs at the end of a word, 
it is expressed by y : alkali, banditti, and a few other words 
of foreign origin, are the only exceptions. 

As a numeral, I signifies one, and stands for as many units as 
it is repeated in times ; as, II, two, III, three, &c. Among 
the ancient Romans, ID stood for 500; CIO, for 1000; 
199, for 5000 ; CCID, for 10,000; 1999, for 50,000, and 
CCCI2202, for 100,000. 

I, formerly prefixed to some Ears words, as in ibuilt, is 
a contraction of the Saxon prefix ge; and, more general 


| My, this was written y. 
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£, pron. [Sax ic; Goth. D. ik; Ger. ich; Sw. jag ; Dan. jeg; | FEHOR-OUS, a. Like ichor; thin; watery, serous. 
Gr. ew; L. ego; Port. eu; Sp. yo; It. io; Fr. je] The | ICH THY-O-€OL, 1n. (Gr. .x0vs$ and xoÀÀa.]  Fish-gtuc, 
pronoun of the first person; the word which expresses | IOH'THY-O-€OL-LA, $  isinglasa; a glue prepared to 
one's self, or that by which a speaker or writer denotes the sounds of fish. 
himself It is only the nominative case of the pronoun; I€H-THY-O-DORU.-LITE, n. (Gr. «xOvs, dopu, and Gos | 
in the objective we use me, as, I am attached to study; The fossil dorsal spine of certain fishes. 
study delights me. In the plural, we use we and us, which | ICH-THY-OG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. ¿x0u$ and ypagw.] A treat- 
appear to be words radically distinct from J.—In the early ise on fishes. 
editions of Shakspeare, ay or aye was written J, but this | ICH'THY-OID, a. (Gr. xxOvs and exdos.] A term apy lied tc 


use has long been obsolete. saurians, having many of the characters of a fish.— P. Cyc. 
LAM IG, a. Ër. iambique; L. í(ambicus.] Pertaining to the | ICH'THY-O-LITE, n. (Gr. x us and A:Ous.) Foseil fish; or 
iambus, a poetic foot. the figure or impression of a tish in rock. 


I-AM'BIO, In. (L. iambus; Gr. tau6os.] In poetry, a foot I€H-THY-O-LOG‘I€-AL, a. Pertaining to ichthyology. 
LAM'BUS, consisting of two syllables, the first short and | ICH-THY-OL'O-GIST, s. One versed in ichthyology. ` 
the last long, as in delight—The following line consists | IGH-THY-OL’0-GY, n. (Gr. 1x Gus and Aoyos.] The science 


wholly of iambic feet: of fishes, or that part of zoology which treats of fizhes. 
He scorns J the force | that dares | his fu|ry stay. ICH'THY-O-MAN-CY, n. Divination by the heads of fishes. 
T-AM'BIC-AL-LY, adv. After the manner of iambics. 1€H-THY-OPH’A-GIST, n. (Gr. «x0vc and gayw.] One who 


CAM'BIES, n. pl. Verses composed of short and long syl- enta or subsists on fish. 
lables alternately, Anciently, certain songs or satires, sup- | ICH-THY-OPH'A-GOUS, a. [Gr. «x0vs and $aye.] Eating 


sed to have given birth to ancient comedy. or subsisting on fish. 
I-A-TRO-LEP'TIE, a. (Gr. carpos and aÀc$o.] That which | ICH-THY-OPH'A-ĠY, n. The practice of eating fish. 
cures by anointing. I€H-THY-OPH-THAL'MITE, n. (Gr. ¿x0vç and o$0aAuos.) 


FBEX, x. (L.] A species of goat, the capra iber, having Fish-eye-stone. See APOPHYLLITE. 
large horns, bent backward, with a flattened anterior sur- | ICH-THY-O-SAU'RUS, n. (Gr. ¿x0v$ and cavpos.] The fish- 
face, and marked with prominent transverse ridges or | lizard, an extinct marine animal, whose skeleton combines 


knots. It inhabits the Alps, Pyrenees, &c.— Brande. in its structure the characteristics of a fish with those of a 
IBID. A contraction of ibidem, which see. crocodile. [Sometimes written íchtAyosaur.]—P. Cyc. 
IB-I'DEM. [L.] In the same place. I€H-THY-OSIS, n. (Gr.) A roughness and thickness of the 
FIs, n. (Gr. and L.] A genus of birds, found more partic- | | skin, with a tendency to excrescences.— Brande. 


ularly in warm climates. They are capable of a powerful | I'CI-CLE (T'sik-kl), n. [Sax. isesgecel; D. yskegel.] A pend- 
and elevated flight The ibis religiosa of Cuvier is the ent, conical mass of ice, formed by the freezing of water 
most remarkable species, and was regarded in ancient or other fluid, as it flows down an inclined plane, or col- 


Egypt almost with adoration. lecta in drops and is suspended.—In the North of England, 
I-CA'RI-AN, a. [from Icarus.) Adventurous in flight; soar- | _ it is called tckle. 
ing too high for safety, like Icarus. YCI-NESS, n. 1. The state of being icy, or of being very 


ICE, n. [Sax. is isa; Ger. eis.) 1. Water or other fluid con- cold, 2. The state of generating ice. 
gealed, or in a solid state. 2. Concreted sugar.— To break | Y'CING, ppr. 1. Covering with ice. 2. Covering with con 
the ice, is to make the first opening to any attempt. creted sugar. 
ICE, c. t. 1. To cover with ice; to convert into ice. 2. To | I'CING, n. A covering of concreted sugar. 
cover with concreted sugar; to frost. 3. To chill; to freeze. | t TOON, n. (Gr. uxev.] An image or representation. 
ICE-BtRD (-burd), n. A bird of Greenland. I'SON-ISM, n. [Gr.] A figure or representation.— More. 
ICE-BLINK, n. A name given by seamen to a bright ap- | I-CON’O-CLASM, n. The act of breaking or destroying 
pearance near the horizon, occasioned by the ice, and ob- T s 
served before the ice itself is seen. I-CON'O-CLAST, ^ (Fr. iconoclaste.) A breaker or do 
ICE-BOAT, n. 1. A strong boat, commonly rope by etroyer of Hon 
steam, used to break a passage through ice. Ë boat for | I-CON-O-CLAS'T'IC, a. Breaking images. 


sailing on the surface of ice, used in Holland.—Hebert. I-CON-OG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. uxw» and ypagw.] The de- 
ICE'-BOUND, a. In seamen's la e, totally surrounded [` scription of images. 
with ice, so as to be incapable of advancing. I-CON-OL'A-TER, n. (Gr. c&xvv and darpevs.] One who 


ICE-BUILT, a. 1. Composed of ice. 2. Loaded with ice. A Yap a name given to the Roman Catholics. 
ICE-€REAM, n. Cream flavored and congealed by a freez- | I-CON-OL’0-GY, n. [Gr. cexwv and Aoyos.] The doctrine 
ing mixture. Sometimes, instead of cream, the materials | _ of images or representations.—Johnson. 
of a custard are used. 1-CO-SA-HE'DRAL, a. (Gr. «xoci and édpa.] Having twen- 
ICE-FALLB, n. pl. Falls composed of ice.— Coleridge. ty equal sides or faces. 
ICE-FLOE, n. A large mass of floating ice. I-€O-SA-HEDRON, n. A regular solid of twenty equal tri- 
ICE-GLAZED,a. Glazed or incrusted with ice.— Coleridge. angular sides or faces. 
ICE-HOUSE, n. A repository for the preservation of ice | 1-CO-SAN'DRI.A, n. pL (Gr. ewoc« and aynp.] In botany, a 
insert 


during warm weather. class of plants having twenty or more stamens 
ICE-ISLE (ise'-ile), n. A vast body of floating ice. the calyx. 
ICE-PLAIN, &. A plain of ice.— Coleridge. 1-CO-SAN'DRI-AN, la. Pertaining to the class ícosandría ; 
ICE-PLANT, n. A plant of the genus mesembryanthemum, | 1-CO-SAN'DROUS, § having twenty or more stamens in- 
whose leaves appear as if covered with frost. serted in the calyx. 


ICE-SPÁR, n. A variety of feldspar. I€-TER'T, n.. A remedy for the jaundice.—Swift. 
ICE-TONGS, n. pl. Large hooke nip for handling ice. | I€-TER' I6, la. [L. ictericus.] 1. Affected with the jaun 
ICE'BERG, n, (ice, and Ger. berg.) hill or mountain of | I€-TERT€-AL, $ ce. 2. Good inthe cure ofthe jaundice, 


ice, or a vast body of floating ice. I€-TE-RI"TIOUS (-rish‘us), a. (L.icterus.] Yellow; having 
ICE'LAND-ER, x. A native of Iceland. the color of the skin when it is affected I the jaundice. 
ICE-LAND'e, a. Pertaining to Iceland; and, as a noun, | CY, a. 1. Abounding with ice. 2. Cold; frosty. 3. Made 

the language of the Icelanders. of ice. 4. Resembling ice; chilling. 5. Cold; frigid; 
ICELAND-MOSS, n. A kind of lichen common in the destitute of affection or passion. 6. Indifferent; unaflect 

mountainous districts of Europe. It is tonic and nutri- ed; backward.—SAak. 

tive.—Brande. FCY-PEARLED, «a. Studded with spangles of ice. 
ICELAND-SPAR, n. A variety of calcareous spar, or car- | ID., contracted from idem. 

bonate of lime. I'D, contracted from J would, or I had. 
TCH DIEN (eeh deen). (Ger.] Literally, I serve; the motto | I-DE'A, n. (L. idea.) 1. Literally, that which is seen ; hence, 

of the Prince of Wales,—Brande. form, image, model of any thing in the mind ; that which 
I€H-NEU'MON, n. (L.] An animal of the genus viverra, a |, is held or comprehended by the understanding—2. In 


native of Egypt, resembling in its habits the ferret, and popular use, idea signifies notion, asa a thought, 
feeding on the eggs of crocodiles, on mice, and other opinion, and even purpose or intention. J. Image in the 
small animals.—Ichneumon fly, the name of a large genus mind. 4. An opinion; a proposition. 

of insecta, distinguished for their preying upon other in- | I-DE£'AL, a. 1. Existing in idea or conception; as, ideal ex 


secta, as the ichneumon does upon crocodile eggs. cellence. 2 Existing in fancy or imagination only; as 
{OH-NEU-MONT-DAN, a. Relating to the ichneumonidm, a | ideal good. 3. That considers ideas as images, phantasms, 
family of predaceous insects. or forms in the mind ; as, the ideal philosophy —Syn. In 
I€H-NO-GRAPHTe, 2a. Pertaining to ichnography ; tellectual; mental; visionary ; fanciful; imaginary; unreal 


IEH-NO-GRAPHI€-AL, § describing a ground-plot. 4 Y-D&’A-LESS, a. [idea and less.) Destitute of ideas.—AUan 

I€H-NOG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. ixvoc and agn.] In drawing, | IT-DE'AL-ISM, n. The system or theory that makca every 
a plan; a horizontal section of a b g, or other object, thing to consist in ideas, and denies tbe existence of mate. 
showing its true dimensions according to a geometric rial bodies.— Walsh. 


scale.— Hebert. I-D£'AL-IST, n. One who holds the doctrine of idealism. 
TOHORB, n. (Gr. :xwp.] 1. A thin, watery humor, like se- | I-DE-AL/I-TY, n. A lively imagination, united to a love of 
rum or whey. 2. Colorless matter flowing from an ulcer. the beautiful, forming, in its r exercises, one of the 
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chief constituents of creative genius in poctry and th + fo 
arta — Come. 

UDF Al LATION, s. The act of forming in idea. 

T D$ ALIZE r.i To form ideas. 

Da dt LY, edo. Iotellectually, mentally; in idea. 

tI DA STE, e.e To form in idea; to funcy.—2Donne. 

IDEN. IL] The same. . 

IDEN Tie’. Ve. (Fr. identique) The same; not differ- 

IDENTIC-AL, ) ent 

IDENTIC-AL-LY, ede. With sameness.— Ross. 

TDEFNTIC-ADL-.NESS, a. Sameness. 

LDEN-TULFI-EXTION, w. The act of making or proving to 
be the same. 

{-DENTI-FIED, pp. Ascertained or made to be the same. 

LDENTIF®, e.e (L. idem and facio.) 1. To ascertain or 
prove to be the samo. 2. To make to be the same; to 
unite or combino in such a manner as to make one inter- 

„ or intention ; to treat as having the same use; 

to consider as the same in etfect. 

T-DENTI-.F?, œ & To become the same; to coalesce in in- 
terest, purpose, use, effect, &c.—Burke. 

{DEN TI-Ff-ING, ppr. 1. Ascertaining or proving to be the 
same. 2. Making the samo in interest, purpose, use, effi- 


cacy, &c. . 

T-DENTETY, a. (Fr. identité] Sameness, as distinguished 
from similitude and diversity. 

ID-E-O-GRAPH'IC, Ya. (idea and Gr. ypagw.] Repre- 

ID.E-O-GRAPHT€-AL, § senting ideas independently of 
sound ; as the digit 9, which, to an Englishman, represents 
nine, and to a Frenchman, neuf.— Brande. 

ID-E-0O-LOG 1€-AL, a. Pertaining to ideology. 

ID-E-OL'O-0IST, n. One who treats of ideas. 

ID-E-OL'O-ÓY, n. [idea and Gr. Aoyos.) 1. A treatise on 
ideas, or the doctrine of ideas, or the operations of the un- 
derstanding.—Jefferson. 2. The science of mind.— Stewart. 

IDES, n. pl. (L. idus.) In the ancient Roman calendar, the 
15th dey of March, May, July, and October, and the 13th 
day of the other months. Eight days in each month often 
pass by this name, but only one strictly receives ít, the 
others being called the day before the ides, the third from 
the ides, and so on backward to the eighth from the ides. 

ID EST. [L.] That is. 

IDI-O@RA-SY, n. (Gr. ĝos and xpacdo.) Peculiarity of 
constitution; that temperament or state of constitution 
which is peculiar to a person. 

Genre AL la. Peculiar in constitution. 

IDT-O-CY, n. (Gr. sdtwresa.) A defect of understanding ; 

wren a natural defect. 

-LO-E-LE€'TRIO, n. (Gr. oç and electric] Electric 
per se, or containing electricity in ita natural state. 

ID1-ON, n. [Fr. idiome ; L. idioma.) 1 A mode of expres- 
sion peculiar to a language; peculiarity of expression or 

hraseology. 2. The genius or peculiar cast of a language. 


. Dialect. 

ID-I-O-MATMO, la. Peculiar to a language; pertaining 

ID.-O-MATM€-AL, § to the particular genius or modes of 
ex ion which belong to a language. 


ID-I-O-MAT'IC-AL-LY, adv. According to the idiom of a 


eR 
[DI O-PATH18, a. Pertaining to, or indicating a disease 
Dor produces by any preceding disease; opposed to symp- 
matic, 


ID-I-O-PATHT€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of an idiopath- 
ic disease 


[D-I-OP'A-THY, n. (Gr. «&og and za0oç.] 1. A morbid state 
or condition not produced by any preceding disease. 2. 
Peculiar affection. 

ID.I-O-RE-PUL'SIVE, a. Repulsive by itself. 

ID-I-O-Sf N'ÉRA-SY, n. (Gr. dios, ovv, and xpacig.]  Peculi- 
arity of constitution; that temperament or constitution of 
body or mind which is peculiar to an individual, and which 

IDO-SYN- RATIO 2 Of pa peculiar mpi dispositi 
-1-O-SY2 a, temper or disposition. 

IDT-OT, n. (L. idiota; Gr. iàwrne.] 1. M rnetural fool, or 
fool from his birth. 2. A foolish person; one unwise. 

grt eee n. State of being an idiot. 

IDISHE AL, }@ Like an idiot; foolish ; sottish. 

ID-1-OTI€-AL-LY, adv. After the manner of an idiot. 

ID-I-0T1-€ON. a. (Gr.] A dictionary of a particular dia- 
lect, or of tae words and phrases peculiar to one part of a 


Country — 

E E a. Like an idiot; partaking of idiocy ; fool- 

IDTÓT-I8 XN. n. (Fr. ídiotisme.] 1. An idiom; a peculiarity 
Of expression; a mode of expression peculiar to a lan- 

; a peculiarity in the structure of words and phrases. 

Idiocy; (unusual and improper.) 

ID'T.OT-TZE, e. £ To become stupid. —Pers. Letters. 

l'DLE, a. (Sax. idel, yde.] 1. Not employed with businesa; 
doing nothing. 9. Given to rest and ease; averse to labor 
or employment. 3. Affording leisurc; not occupied ; as, 
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idle moments. 4° Remaining without use or employmett, 
as. my pen is idle. 5. Without power or effect; as, idls 
efforts. 6. Unfruitful; barren; not productive of good; 
[obs] 7. Of no use or importance; as, an idle tale. & 
Not tending to edification; as, idle discourse.—Idle differs 
from lazy; tbe latter implying constitutional or habitual 
aversion or indisposition to labor or action ; whereas idle, 
in its proper sense, denotes merely unemployed. An im- 
dustrious man may be idle, but he can not be lazy.—Syx 
Unoccupied ; unemployed; vacant; inactive; indolent ; 
sluggish ; slothiul; useless ; ineffectual; futile; frivolous, 
vain; trifling; unprofitable; unimportant. 

IDLE, v.i To lose or spend time in inaction, or without 
being employed in business.— To idle away, in a transitive 
sense, to spend in idleness. 

YDLE-HEAD-ED (rdihed-ed), a. 1. Foolish; unreasone- 
ble.—Carew. 2. Delirious; infatuated ; (little used.) 

YDLE-PA-TED, c. Idle-headed ; stupid.—Overbury. 

IDLE-NESS, n. 1. Abstinence from labor or employment, 
the state of a person who is unemployed; the state of 
doing nothing. 2 Aversion to labor; reluctance to be 
employed, or to exertion either of body or mind. 3. Un- 
importance ; trivialness. — 4. Inefficacy ; useless- 
ness; (little used.) 5. Barrenness; worthlessness; [litte 
used.) 6. Emptiness ; foolishness; infatuation ; as, id. 
ness of brain.—Bacon ; (little used.] —SvN. Inaction; indo- 
lence; sluggishness; sloth; lazinesa 

IDLER, n. 1. One who does nothing; one who spends hia 
time in inaction. 2 A lazy person; a sluggard. 

tIDLES-BY (Tdlz-) n. An or lazy person. — Whitlock. 

IDLING, ppr. Spending in idleness or tion, 

IDLY, adv. 1. In an idle manner; without employmem 
2. Ti sluggishly. 3. Foolishly; useleezy ; = a triflin, 
way. 4. Carelessly ; without attention. 5. Vainly ; in 
effectually. 

ID'O-ORASE, n. (Gr. ¿za and <xpaodó. A mineral occur 
ring either massive or in modified square prisms, present 
ing & handsome brown or brownish-yellow color. It con 
sists ementislly of silica, alumina, and lime.— Dana. 

IDOL, n. (Fr. idole; It, Sp. idolo.) 1. An im form, o4 
representation, usually of a man or other conse 
crated as an object of worship; a pagan deity. 2. A1 
image.—Dryden. 3. A person loved honored to ado 
ration. 4. Any thing on which we set our affections inor 
dinately. 5. A po aperiri. (not ín use.) 

I-DOL'A-TER, n. [Fr. idolatre; L. idolatra.) 1. A worship 
er of idols; one who worships as a deity that which u 
not God; ap 2. An adorer ; a great admirer.—Hurd 

Y-DOL'A-TRESS, 2. A female worshiper of idols. 

t¥-DO-LATRI€-AL, a. Tending to idolatry. 

I-DOL'A-TRIZE, v. i. To worship idols. 

I-DOL'A-TRIZE, v. t. To adore; to worship.—Ainsworth. 

I-DOL'A-TRIZED, pp. Worshiped ; adore 

I-DOL'A-TRIZ.ING, ppr. Adoring; worshiping. 

I-DOL'A.TROUS, a. 1, Pertaining to idolatry; partaking 
of the nature of idolatry, or of the worehip of false gods ; 
consisting in the wo of idols. 2 Consisting in, or 
partaking of, an excessive attachment or reverence. 

I-DOL/A-TROUS.LY, adv. In an idolatrous manner. 

I-DOL'A-TRY, n. (Fr. idolatrie ; L. idololatria.) 1. The wor 
ship of idols, images, or any thing made by hands, or 
which is not God. 2, Excessive attachment or veneration 
for an or that which borders on adoration. 

YDOL-ISH, a. Idolatrous.—Afilton. 

YDOL-ISM, n. The worship of idols.—Milton. [Little used.) 

I DOL-IST, n A worshiper of images. [A poetical word.) 

YDOL-IZE, v.t. To love to excesa; to love or reverence 
to adoration. 

YDOL-IZED, pp. or a. 

YDOL-IZ-ER, n. One who idolizes or loves to reverence. 

YDOL-IZ-ING, ppr. Loving or revering to an excess bor 
dering on adoration. 

tTDOL-OUS,ao. Idolatrous.— Bale. 

I-DONE-OUS, a. (L. idoneus.) Fit; suitable; proper, con- 
venient ; adequate.— Boyle. (Little used. 

IDRI-A-LIN, n. A bituminous subetance obtained from the 
quicksilver mines of Idria.—Brande. 

IDYL, n. (L. idyllium.) A short poem; properly, a short 
pastoral poem ; as, the idyls of Theocritus. 

I. E. stands for L. id est, that is. : 

IF, v. t., imperative, contracted from Sax. gif, from gifan, 
to give (commonly, though not correctly, classed among 
conjunctions). 1. It introduces a conditional sentence. 2 
Whether or not. ] i 

T'FAITH’, adv. (abbreviation of ín faith.) Indeed; truly.- 


Shak. 
IG-A-S0’RIO ACID, w. An acid found combined with 
strychnine in nuz vomica and St. Ignatius's bean.— Branda 
ro n. m A by x es used for blockhead. 
E-OUS, a. [L. igneus. rtaining to, or co 
of, fire. 2. Crating fire; having the nature of fire. 
A. fire.—4. In geology, proceeding from the ac 
no 


Loved or reverenced to adoration. 
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when struck with eteel; scintillating. 
[G-NES'CENT, n. A stone or mineral that gives out sparka 
when struck with steel or iron. 
[G-NIF'ER-OUS, n. Producing fire. 
[G'NI.FTED, pp. Formed into fire. 
(G-NIF'LU-OUS, a. [L. igniffuus.] Flowing with fire. 
‘GNI-FY. v. t. (L. (gnis and facio.) To form into fire. 
5GNI-FY-ING, ppr. Forming into fire. 
(G-NIG’E-NOUS, a. (L. ignis, and Gr. yevvaw.] Produced 


by fire. M 
ds bear EENE, a. (L. (gnis and potens.) Presiding over 


re— tope. i 
IG'NIS FATU-US, n.; pl. lanes Farur. [L.] A meteor 
or light that appears in the night, over marshy grounds, 
pod to be occasioned by the decomposition of an- 
imal or vegetable substances, or by some inflammable 
pasi vulgarly called Will with the wisp, and Jack with a 
"ern. I 
IG-NITE, v. t. [L. ignis] 1. To kindle or set on fire. 2., 
More gen y, to communicate fire to, or to render lu- 
minous or red by heat. 
IG-NITE, v.i. To take fire; to become red with heat. 
IG-NITED, pp. or a. 1. Set on fire. 2. Rendered red or 
luminous by heat or fire. 
IG-NITI-BLE, a. Capable of being ignited. 
IG-NITTNG, ppr. 1. Settin on fire; becoming red with 
heat. 2 Communicating fire to; heating to redness. 
IG-NY"TION (ig-nish‘un), n. 1. The act of kindling or set- 
ting on fire. 2 The act or operation of communicating 
fire or heat, till the substance becomes red or luminous. 
3. The state of being kindled; more generally, the state of 
pens heated to redness or luminousness. 4. Calcina- 
on. 
IG-NIV'O-MOUS, a. (L. ígnivomus] Vomiting fire. 
t IG-NO-BILT.TY, n. Ignobleness.—B 
IG-NO'BLE, a. (Fr., from L. ignobilis] 1. Of low birth or 
family; not noble ; not illustrious. 2. Of low and worth- 
less properties ; as, ignoble plants.—Shak. 3. Not honora- 
ble, elevated, or generous; [applied to feelings and actions.) 
—Syn. Degenerate ; degraded ; mean; hase; dishonora- 
ble; reproachful ; disgraceful ; shameful ; scandalous ; in- 
ous, 
IG-NO'BLE-NESS, n. Want of dignity; meanness. 
IG-NO'BLY, adv. 1. Of low family or birth. 2. Meanly; 
dishonorably ; reproachfully ; disgracefully; basely. 
IG-NO-MINT-OUS, a. [L. igneminiosus.] 1. Incurring dis- 
grace ; cowardly; of mean character. 2. Very shameful ; 
reproachful; dishonorable ; infamous. 3. Despicable ; 
worthy of contempt. 
eee , adv. Meanly; disgracefully ; shame- 


y. 

IG'NO-MIN-Y, n. [L. ignominia.] Public disgrace under the 
imputation of dishonorable motives or conduct. — SYN. 
opprobrium ; reproach ; dishonor ; shame ; contempt ; 

amy. 
IG'NO-MY, n. An abbreviation of ignominy.— Shak. 

IG-NO-RA'MUS, z. [L.] 1. The indorsement which a grand- 

ry make on a bill presented to them for inquiry, when 
there is not evidence to su the charges; on which 
all proceedings ge stopped, and the accused person is 
pg 2. An ignorant person; a vain pretender to 

owle 

IONO RANCE, n. [Fr.; L. ignorantia.) 1. Want, absence, 
or destitution of knowledge; the negative state of the 
mind which has not been instructed. 2. Ignorances, in 
the plural, is used sometimes for omissions or mistakes. 

IG'NO-RANT, a. [L. ignorans.] 1. Destitute of knowledge 
or information. 2. Unknown ; undiscovered ; as, ignorant 
concealment—Shak. 3. Unacquainted with. 4. Unskill- 
fully made or done ; as, ignorant bawbles.—Shak. ; [incor- 
rect. ]—Svw. Uninstructed ; untaught; unenlightened ; un- 
informed; unlearned; unlettered ; illiterate. 

[IG'NO-RANT, n. A person untaught or uninformed. 

IG'NO-RANT-LY, adv. 1. Without knowledge, instruction, 
or information. 2. Unskillfully; inexpertly. 

IG-NORE’, v. t. 1. To be ignorant of.— Boyle; [not in use.] 
—2. Iu law, the grand-jury are said to ignore a bill when 
they do not find the evidence such as to induce them to 
make a presentment.— Brande. 

tIG-NOSCI-BLE, a. [L. ignoscibilis.] Pardonable. 

HIG-NOTE' a. (L. ignotus.] Unknown. 

IG-UX'NA (-wi'ni), n. A genus of saurian reptiles allied to 
the lizard. The common iguana of South America is eat- 
en, and its flesh is esteemed a delicacy. 

{G-UANO-DON, n. An extinct saurian reptile, found in 
England, sixty or more feet in length.—Mantell. 

tYLE, n. 1. So written by Pope for aile, a walk or alley in 
a church or public building. 9. An ear of corn. 

II "E-US, n. [Gr. cXeos.] 1. The technical specific name of 
common colic. 2. The running up of one part of an in- 
testine within another, which has bes supposed to take 
place in common colic. 
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IG-NES'CENT, a. (L. ignescens.) Emitting sparks of fire | YLEX, n. (L.) 
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ILL 


In botany, the generic name of the holt. 
tree; also, a species of evergreen oak, quercus iler. 

IL T-A€, a. [L. ts/iacus.] Pertaining to the lower bowocls, or 
to the ileun.—The iliac passion ia a violent and dangcrous 
kind of cciic, in which small intestincs have their per. 
istaltic he nee. " is 

IL'T-AD. n. m Ilium, Ilion. epic m, composed 
by Homer, in twenty-four SUR acl 

ILK, a. The same; each.—Spenser. In Scottish, the phrase 
of that ilk, denotcs that a person's surname and title are 
the same ; as, Grant of that ilk; L e., Grant of Grant. 

ILL, a. [supposed to be contracted from evil, Sax. yfel ; Sw. 
illa.) 1. Bad or evil, in a general sense; contrary to good ; 
depraved ; wrong; wicked ; iniquitous; criminal 2. Pro- 
ducing evil or misfortune; as, an il! planet. —Shak. 3. 
Bad; evil; unfortunate. 4. Unhealthy; insalubrious; as, 
ill air.— Bacon. 5. Cross; crabbed; surly; peevish. 6. 
Diseased ; disordered ; sick or indisposed ; [applied to per- 
sons.) 7. Diseased; impaired ; as, tll health. 8. Discord. 
ant; harsh; disagreeable, as sounds. 9. Homely ; ugly 
10. Unfavorable ; suspicious 11. Rude; unpolished, as 
manners. 12 Not proper; not regular or legitimate. 

ILL, n. 1. Wickedness; depravity; cvil— Dryden. 2. Mis- 
fortune; calamity ; evil; diseasc; pain; whatever an- 
noys or impairs pud iit or prevents success. 

ILL, adv. 1. Not well; rot rightly or perfectly. 92. Not 
easily; with pain or difliculty.—7lly is sometimes, but er- 
roneously, used for ill. 

ILL, substantive or adverb, and denoting evil or wrong, is 
much used in composition with participles to express any 
bad quality or condition ; as, ill-meaning, ill-formed, &c.— 
Jl, prefixed to words beginning with l. stands for in, as 
used in the Latin language, and usually denotes a negation 
of the sense of the simple word, as illegal, not legal; or it 
denotes to or on, and merely augments or enforces the 
sense, as in illuminate. 

ILL’-AR-RANGED’, a. Not well arranged. 

ILL’-AS-SORTED, a. Not well assorted. 

ILL'-BAL'ANCED (-baYanst), a. Not well balanced. 

ILL'-BLÓOD, n. Rescntment; enmity.—Quart. Rev. 

ILL'-BRED, a. Not well-bred; unpolite. 

ISBN n. Want of good-breeding ; unpolitenese 

—C€ON.C D, š 

ILL-CON-TRIVED' be. Not well contrived. 

ILL'-CON-DYI"TIONED, a. Being in bad order or state. 

ILL'-CON-DU€T'ED. a. Badly conducted. 

ILL’-€ON-SIDERED, a, Not well considered. 

ILL'-DE-FINED' a. Not well defined. 

ILL'-DE-SERV ED', a. Not well deserved. 

ILL'-DE-VISED'. a. Not well devised. 

ILL'-DI-RECT'ED, a. Not well directed. 

ILL'-DIS-PÓSED/, a. Not well disposed. 

ILL'-E-QUIPP ED' (-e-quipt), a. Not well equipped. 

ILL-FACED (-faste), a. Having an ugly face.—Hall 

ILL-FA-TED, a. Unfortunate. 

ILL-FA'VORED, a. Ugly; Reed deformed. 

ILL aus REDI adv. 1. With deformity. 2. Roughly 
rudely. 

ILL'-FI'VORED-NESS, n. Ugliness; dcformity. 

ILL’-FIT-TED, a. Not well fitted. 

ILL'-FORMED, a. Not well formed. 

ILL'-FRAMED,a. Not well framed. 

ILL'-FUR'NISH ED (-fnr'nisht), a. Not well furnished 

ILL'-HAB'IT-ED, a. Not well habited. 

ILL’-IM-AGINED, a. Not well imagined. 

ILL'-IN-FORMETD', a. Not well informed. 

ILL'-JUDG ED, a. Not well judged. 

ILL'-LIVED (il-Hvd) a. Leading a wicked life. [Rare] 

ILL'-LOOK-ING, a Having a bad look. 

ILL'-MANNED, a. Not well furnished with men. 

ILL'-MEAN'ING, a. Meaning ill or evil. 

ILL'-MOD'ELED, a. Badly modeled. 

ILL-NATURE, n. Crossness; crabbedness ; habitual bad 
temper, or want of kindness ; fractiousness. 

ILL'-NA'TURED, a. 1. Cross; crabbed ; surly; intracta- 
ble ; of habitual bad temper; peevish; fractious. 2 That 
indicates ill-nature, as a task. 3. Intractable ; not yielding 
to culture, as land ; [not legitimate.) 

ILL'-NA'TURED-LY, adv. In a peevish or froward man 
ner; crossly ; unkindly. 

ILL'-NA'TUERED-NESS, n. Crossness ; want of a kind dis- 

ition. 

ILL'-YMENED, a. Having unlucky omens.-—JVcele. 

ILL’-PIECED, a. Not well pieced.— Burke. 

ILL'-PRO-POR'TIONED, a. Not well proponon 

ILL'-PRO-VID'ED, a. Not well provided. 

ILL'-RE-QUIT'ED, a. Not well requited. 

ILL'-SORT'ED, a. Not well sorted. 

ILL'-SORTTNG, a. Not well sorting 

ILL’-STARRED, a. Fated to be unfortunate. 

ILL'-STORED, a. Not well stored. 4 

ILL’-SUP-PRESSED’ (-sup-prest’), a. Not fuly sup 
presscd. 


ILL 


ILL'-TFNPFRFD, a. Of bad temper ; morose; crabbed ; 
Pour mevish, fretful 

ILL'-TINr, e & To do or attempt at an unseuitahlo time. 

ILL -TIN FD, @ Done or aanl at an uisuitable timc. 

ILE -TURS, w. 1. An unkind or injurious act. 2 A alight 
attack of V neas. (.(merscu.— Familiar.) 

UL-TRAINAD, a. Not well trained or disciplined —— 

ILL WILI’ & Unkind or husule fechnug.—Svx. Ennuty; 
met ^ hatred; malevolenee: pique; gruda. 

ILL-WILL ER, & Ono who wishes ill to another. 

HU L-WCRN.& Net weil worn. 

WILLA IE e. (Sv Lasius.) Not liable to fall or err; 
intir.. le —Cheyne. 

JUL L.A bol T TY, w. The quality of not being liablo to err, 
fall < apm -tatise.— Cheyne. 

IL-LAC FR-A-Bl E, e That can not be torn. 

ILLAeRY NA-BLE, a. (L. ülecrymabilis.] 
nerne. ‘ 

IL-LADI-* (leaps), m. 1. A sliding in; an immission or 
cutrance of one thing into another. 2. A falling on; a 
sadd n attack. 

° 11 LAQUEATE, e £. [L. illaaveo.] To insnare; to on- 
trap: to «ntanzio; to catch. [Ji ward.) 

* IL-LAQ1 E-4-TED (Jak'we-4-ted), pp. Insuar 

*IL-LAQ-LE-A TION, n. 1. Tho act of insnaring ; a catch- 
ing ° r « ntrapping; [little used.) 2. A snarc. 

IL-LA TION, =. [L. dilatio.) An inference from premises , 
a conclusion; deduction. {Little uscd.) 

IL'LA-TIVE, e 1. Relating to illation; that may be in- 
fern L 2 That denotes an inference. 

IL LA-I1VE, m. That which dcnotes illation or inference. 

ILLA-TIVE-LY, ado. By illation or conclusion.— Bp. Rich- 


ardem. 
IL-LAUD'A-BLE, a. 1. Not laudable ; not worthy of appro- 
bation or commendation. 2. Worthy of censure or dis- 


raise. 
UI LAUIYA-DLY, edo. In a manner unworthy of praiso ; 
without dcscrvíng praise.— Broome. 
IL-LECE-BROUS, a. (L. illecebrosus.] Alluring; full of al- 
lurement —Elyot. 
IL-L£ GAL, a. Not legal; contrary to law.—Syn. Unlaw- 
fal. iawless; prohibited; illicit; contraband. 
IL-LE-GAL'I-TY, n. Contrariety to law; unlawfulness. 
IL-LE'GAL-IZE. e t. To rendcr unlawful, 
IL-LE°GAL-IZED, pp. Rendered unlawful. 
LL-LE’°GAL-LY, adv. Ina manncr contrary to law; unlaw- 


fully.— Blackstone. 

IL-LE'GAL-NES=, n. The state of being illegal.— Scott. 

IL-LEÓ---BIL'I-TY, n. The quality of being illcgible. 

IL-LEG I-BLE, e. That can not be read. 

IL-LEG I-BLE-NESS, a. State of being illcgible. 

IL-LEO I-BLY, ado. In a manner not to be read. 

IL-LE-GITI-MA-CY, n. 1. The state of being born out of 
wedluck ; the state of bastardy. 2. The state of being not 
genuine, or of legitimate o à 

1L-LEGITI-MATE, e 1. Un "ur begotten; horn out 
of w 'ock; spurious. 2. Unlawful; contrary to law. 3. 
Not legitimately dcduced ; illogical, as a conclusion. 4. 
Not authorized by good usagc, as a word or phrase. 

ILLEGITIMATE, v. e To render illegitimate; to prove 
to be born out of wedlock: to bastardizc. 

IL-LEGITI-MA-TED, pp. Hendercd illegitimate; proved 
to harc heen born out of wedlock. 

IL-LE-G!ITI-MATE-LY, ade. Not in wedlock; without au- 


thority. 

IL-LE-GIT-I-MATION, n. 1. The state of one not born in 
wedlock. 2. Want of genuineness.— Martin. 

IL-LEV'I-A-BLE, a. That can not bc levied or collected. 

IL-LIB EICAL, a 1. Not liberal; not free or generous. 2 
Not noble ; not ingcnuous ; not catholic; of a contracted 
mind. ('old in charity. 3. Not candid ; uncharitable in 
judging. 4. Not generous; not munificcnt; sparing of 
git. 5. Not becoming a wcll-brcd man.—/J/arris. 6. Not 
pure; not elegant, as s word or phrase ; (little used.) 

IL-LIB-EHR-AL'ITY. n. 1. Narrowncas of mind; contract 
edne-. ; meanncss; want of catholic opinion. 92. Parsi- 
mony; want of munificencc.— Bacon. 

IL-LIBT.JLAL-TZE, v. t. To make Diberal.—New An. Reg. 

IL-LIB'ER-AL-TZ ED, pp. Made illiberal 

JL-LIB'EH-AL-17-ING, ppr. Making illiberal. 

IL-LIBLIVAL-LY, ade. 1. Ungcneroualy ; uncandidly ; un. 
charitably; disinrenuously. 2. Parsimoniounly. 

IL-LICIT, e. [L. ee |. hut permitted or allowcd ; pro- 
bibiv-d; unlawful; lawless. 

fl-LICTT-LY, ade. Unlawfully. 

IL-LIC'IT-NES8, n. Unlawfulncss. 

IL-LICIT-OUS, a Unlawful. 

ML-LIGHTEN, v. t. To cnlighten.— Raleigh. 

IL-LIM'IT-A-BLE, a. That can not be limited or bounded. 
—Evx. Boundless; lunitless ; unlimited ; unboundcd ; 
immeasurable ; infinite; immense; vast. 

sL-LIMTT-A-BLY, ado. 1. Without possibility of being 
bounded. 2. Without limits. 


Incapable of 
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I-L-LIM-IT-A TION, n. Tho state of being illimitable 

IL-LIMIT-ED, a Unboundcd ; not limited. 

IL-LIMIT-ED-NESS, n.  Boundlessnoss; tho state of being 
without lunits or rcstriction.— don. 

IL-LI-NI"TION, n. (L. illinitus.) 1. A thin crust of some 
cxtrancous substance formed on minerals.—XKirwa:. 2. 
A rubbing in of an ointment or liniment. 

IL-LIT'ER-À-CY, n. The state of being untaught or un- 
learned; want of a knowledge of lctters; ignorance. 

f IL-LIT'ER-AL, a. Not literal.— Dr. Dawson. 

IL-LIT'ER-ATE, a. (L. illiteratus.)  Unlettercd ; ignorant of 
letters or books ; untaught; unlearncd ; uninstructed in 
science. 

IL-LITER-ATE-NESS, x. Want of learning; ignorance ot 
leiters, books, or science.— Boyle. 

IL-LIT'ER.A-.TURE, n. Want of learning. (Líttle used.) 

ILL'NESS, 2. 1. Badness ; unfavorableness ; [not used.) 2. 
Discasc ; indisposition ; malady; disorder of health; sick 
ness. 3. Wickedness; iniquity ; wrong moral conduct.- 


Shak. 

IL-LOG1€-AL, a. 1. Ignorant or negligent of the rules of 
logic or correct reasoning. 2. Contrary to the rules of 
logic or sound reasoning, 

1L-LO61€-AL-LY, adv. In a manner contrary to the rules 
of correct reasoning. 

IL-LOG‘I€-AL-NESS. n. Contrariety to sound reasoning. 

IL-LUDE,, v. t. [L. tudo.) To play upon by artifice; to de- 
ceive; to mock; to excite hope and disappoint it. 

IL-LODED, pp. Deceived; mocked. 

IL-LOD‘ING, ppr. Playing on by artifice; deceiving. 

IL-LOME’, 2v.¢. [Fr. üluminer.] 1. To illuminate; to en- 

IL-LONINE, $ lighten; to throw or spread light on; to 
make light or bright. 2. To enlighten, as the mind; to 
cause to understand. 3. To brighten; to adorn. 

IL-LÜ'MIN-ANT, n. That which illuminates. 

IL-LOMIN-ATE, v. t. 1. To enlighten; to throw light on; 
to supply with light. 2. To adorn with festal lamps or 
bonfires. 3. To enlighten intellectually. 4. To adorn with 
ornamented letters, or with pictures, portraits, and other 
paintings, as books and manuscripts. 5. To illustrate; to 
throw light on, as on obscure subjects. 

IL-LUMIN-ATE, a. Enlightened.— Bp. Hall. 

IL-LUMIN-ATE, n. One of a sect of heretics pretending to 
possess extraordinary light and knowledge. 

IL-LOMIN-A-TED, pp. or a. Enlightened; rendered ligh! 
or luminous; illustrated; adorned with ornamented let 
tcrs and pictures. 

IL-LU-MIN-A'TI, n. pl, ? L A church term anciently applied 

IL-LO-MIN-EE' n. to persons who had received bap- 
tism. 2. The name of a sect of beretics, who sprung up 
in Spain about the year 1575. 3. The name given to cer- 
tain associations of men in modern Europe, who were said 
(though this has bcen denied) to have combined to over 
throw the existing religious institutions.— Robison. 

IL-LU'MIN-A-TING, ppr. Enlightening; rendering luminous 
or bright; illustrating; adorning with ornamented let- 


ters, &c. 
IL-LO'MIN-A-TING, n. The act, practice, or art of adorn- 
ing manuscripts and books with ornamented lctters and 


paintings. 

IL-LO-MIN-A"TION, n. 1. The act of illuminating or ren- 
dcring luminous; the act of supplying with light. 2. The 
act of rendering a house or a town light, by placing lights 
at the windows, or the state of being thus rendered light. 
3. That which gives light. 4. Brightness; splendor. 5. 
Infusion of intellectual light. 6. The act, art, or practice 
of adorning manuscripts and books with ornamented let- 
ters and pictures. 7. A manuscript or book thus adorned. 
=> Bereit. 8. Inspiration; the special communication 
of knowledge to the mind by the Supreme Being.—Hooker. 

IL-LÜ'MIN-A-TIVE, a. (Fr. illuminatif.] Having the power 
of giving light. —Digby. 

IL-LÜ'MIN-A-TOR, n. 1. He or that which illuminates or 
givcs light. 2. One whose occupation is to decorate man- 
uscripts and books with ornamented lettcrs, or with pic. 
tures, portes and drawings of any kind. 

IL-LO’MINED, pp. Illuminated; made light. 

IL-LÜ'MIN-ING, ppr. Rendering light; illuminating. 

IL-LU'MIN-ISM, x. The principles of the Illuminati. 

IL-LO’MIN-IZE, v. t. To initiate into the doctrines or prin 
ciples of the Illuminati.— Am. Review. 

IL-LÜMIN-IZED, pp. Initiated into the doctrines, &c., of 
the Illuminati. 

IL-LU'MIN-1Z-ING, ppr. Initiating into the doctrines, &c, 
of the Illuminati. 

IL-LUSION (illü”zhun), x. (Fr. illusion.) Deceptive ep 
pearance ; false show, by which a person is or may be de 
ccived, or his cxpectations disappointed —Syn. Mockery ; 
deception; chimcra; fallacy; error. 

IL-LO'SION-IST, a. One given to illusion. 

IL-LUÜSIVE, a. Deceiving by false show; deceitful. = 


Thomson. 
IL-LÜ'SIV E-LY, adv. By means of a false show. 
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(L-LtSIVE-NESS, n. Deception ; falso show. 

(L-LO'SO-RY, a. (Fr. idusoire] Deceiving or tending to de- 
ceive by false appearances; fallacious. 

(.-LUSTRATE, v. t. (Fr. illustrer.) 1. To make clear, 
bright or luminous. 2. To brighten with honor; to make 
distinguished.-—Afilon. 3. To brighten; to make reps 
or to org the glory of. 4. To explain or eluci ; to 
make clear, intelligible, or obvious, what is dark or obscure, 
as by comments, examples, &c. 5. To explain and adorn 
by means of pictures, drawings, &c. 

(L-LUS‘TRA-TED, pp. ora. 1. Made bright or glorious. 2 
Explained ; elucidated; made clear to the understanding. 
3. Explained by means of pictures, &c. 

(L-LUS TRA.TI G, ppr. Making bright or glorious ; render- 
ng distinguished ; elucidating; exp g by pictures, 


{L-LUS-TRATION, n. 1. The act of rendering bright or 
glorious. 2. Explanation; elucidation. 3. An engraving 
or picture designed to illustrate. Mes 

IL-LUSTRA-TIVE, a. 1. Having the quality of elucidating 
and making clear what is obscure. 2. Having the quality 
of rendering glorious, or of displaying grs. 

IL-LUSTRA-TEVE-LY, adv. By way of illustration or elu- 
cidation.— Brown. 

IL'LUS-TRi-TOR, a. One who illustrates or makes clear. 

IL-LUS'TRA-TO-RY, a. Serving to illustrate. 

IL-LUS'TRI-OUS, a. |Fr. ülustre.] 1. Distinguished by the 
reputation of greatness. 92. Conferring honor or renown; 
as, illustrious 3. Manifesting glory or excellence; 
as, an illustrious exhibition of goodness. 4. A title of hon- 
or.--SvN. Remarkable; conspicuous; noted; famous; 
pete signal; renowned ; eminent; exalted; noble; 

orious. 

IL-LUS"TRI-OUS-LY, adv. 1. Conspicuously; nobly; emi- 
nently; with dignity or distinction. 2, Gloriously; in a 
way to manifest glory. 

IL-L STRLOUS.NESS, n. Eminence of character; great- 
ness; ndeur; glory. 

IL-LUX-8'RI-OUS, a. Not luxurioua—Drury. 

"15 adv. A word sometimes used, though improperly, 

r ill, 

IL'MEN-ITE, na. A black metallic mineral, consisting of ti- 
tanic acid and oxyd of iron. 

T'M, contracted from Z am. 

IM, in composition, is usually the representative of the Latin 
in; n being changed to m, for the sake of easy utterance, 
before a labial, as in imbibe, immense, impartial. 

‘AGE, n. (Fr. image; L. imago.) 1. A representation or 
eimilitude of any person or thing formed ot a material sub- 
stance. 2 A statue. 3. An idol; the representation of 
any person or thing that is an object of worship. 4. The 
likeness of any thing on canvas; a picture; a resemblance 
painted. 5. Any copy, representation, or likeness. 6. 
Semblance ; show; IS aed ici 7. An idea; a 
representation of any g to the mind; a conception; a 
picture drawn by fancy.—8. In rhetoric, a lively descrip- 
tion of any thing in discourse which presents a kind of 
picture to the d.—9. In optics, the figure of any object 
made by rays of light proceeding from the several points 
of it. 

IM’AGE, v. t. 1. To represent or form an image of; as, im- 
aged in a mirror. 2. To form a likeness in the mind. 

IM'AGE-WOR'SHIP, n. The worship of images; idolatry. 

IN'AGE-A-BLE, «. That may be imaged. 

LM'AG ED, pp. Formed into an image; depicted by the im- 
agination. 

-M’AGE-LESS, a. Having no image.—Shelley. 

M'AGE-RY Om n. 1. Sensible representations, pic- 
tures, statues. 2. Show; appearance.—Prior. 3. Forms 
of the fancy; false ideas; imaginary phantasms. 4. Rep- 
resentations in writing or speaking; lively descriptions 
which impress the images of things on the mind; figures 
in discourse, 5. Form; make. 

IM-A@’IN-A-BLE, a. (Fr.] That may or can be imagined or 
conceived. 

{M-AG’IN-A-BLY, adv. In an imaginable manner. 

IM-AGIN-ANT, a. Imagining; conceiving.— Bacon. 

IM-AG‘IN-A-RY, a, Existing only in imagination or fancy.— 
Imaginary quantity, & name given to certain expressions 
that arise in various algebraical and trigonometrical oper- 
ations, to which no value either rational or irrational can 
pe assigned. Barlow.—Syn. Ideal; fanciful, chimerical; 
visionary ; fancied; unreal. 

TM-AG-IN-ATION, n. (L. imaginatio.) 1. That faculty of 
the mind which forms new combinations of ideas from 
the materials stored up in the memory, producing combi- 
nations more pleasing, more awful, more terrible, &c., than 
are presented in the ordinary course of nature. Thus it 
is the will and feelings acting on the materials of memory. 
9. Conception ; image in the mind; idea. 3. Contrivance; 
scheme formed in the mind ; device. 4. Conceit; an un- 
soln or ae opinion. 5. First motion or purpose of 
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IM-AG'IN-A-TIVE, a. [Fr. imaginatif.) 1. That forma 
inations. 2. Full of Eea M AE 


IM-AGTN-A-TTVE-NESS, n. State of being imaginative .— 


More. 

IM-AÓ'INE, v. t. (Fr. imaginer.) 1. To form a notion or idca 
in the mind. 2. To form ideas or representations in tho 
mind by modifying and combining our conceptions, 3. 
To contrive in purpose ; as, to imagine mischief.—Syn. To 
fancy ; conccive; apprehend ; think; believe; suppcee; 
dcem; plan; scheme; devise ; frame. 

IM-AGTNE, v. i. To conceive; to have a notion or idea. 

nen pr.ora. Formed in the mind; fancied; con. 

ved. 

IN-AGIN-ER, n. One who forms ideas ; one who contrives. 


= R. 

IM'AÓ-ING, ppr. Forming into an image; depicting by the 
imagination. 

IM'AG-ING, n. The act of forming an image.— Carlisle. 

IM-AG'IN-ING, n. The act of forming images.— Channing. 

IM-AG'IN-ING, ppr. Forming ideas in the mind; devising. 


I-MXM', = 1. A priest who performs the regular service 
I.MAUM', > of the mosque among the Mohammedans. 2. 
PMAN, Ó A Mohammedan prince having supreme spir- 


itual as well as ternporal power. 

IM-BAN', v. t. To excommunicate, (ín a civil sense ;] to cut 
i from the rights of man.—J. Barlow. [Not well author- 
i 


IM BAND’ v.t Fo form into a band or bands.—J. Barlow. 

IM-BANDED, pp. ora. Formed into a band or bands. 

IM-BANK' v. t. To inclose with a bank; to defend by 
banks, mounds, or dikes. 

IN BANKE (im-bankt), pp. Inclosed or defended with a 

ank. 

IM-BANK‘NG, ppr. Inclosing or surrounding with a bank 

IM-BANK'MENT, n. 1. The act of surroun or defending 
with a bank. 2. Inclosure by a bank ; the banks or mounds 
of earth that are raised to defend a place.  . 

IM-BAN'NERED, a. Furnished with banners. 

IM-BAR'GO. Sea EMBARGO. 

IM-BARK' See EMBARK. 

t IM-BARN’, v. To deposit in a barn.—Herbert. 

IM-BASE' See EMBASE. 

t IM-BAS'TARD-IZE, v. t. To render degenerate.— Milton. 

IM-BA'FHE' v. t. To bathe all over.—Mülton. 

IM-BATHED! pp. Bathed all over. 

IM-BEAD', v. t. To fasten with a bead.—J. Barlow. 

IM-BEAD'ED, pp. Fastened with a bead. 

IM-BEAD‘ING, ppr. Fastening with a bead. 

* IM'BE-CILE (im'be-sil or im-be-seel’), a. fL. imbecillis, Fr. 
imbecile] Destitute of strength, either ot body or of mind. 
Barrow.—Syn. Weak; debilitated ; feeble; infirm; impo- 


tent. 

IM'BE-CILE (im be-sil or im-be-seel’), n. One destitute of 
strength either of body or mind. 

tIM’BE-CYLE, v. t. To weaken—Bp. Taylor. 

tIM-BE-CILT-TATE, v. t. To weaken; to render feeble.— 
A. Wilson. 

IM-BE-CIL-TY, n. (L. imbecillitas.) 1. Want of strength; 
weakness; feebleness of body or mind. 2. Impotence of 
males; inability to procreate children. 

IM-BED', v. t. To or lay in a bed; to place in a mnss 
of earth, sand, or other substance. 

IM-BED'DED, pp. or a. Laid or inclosed, as in a bed or 
mass of eis 1 matter. 

IM-BED'DING, ppr. Laying, as in a bed. 

IM-BEL'LIO€, a. Not warlike or martial.—Junius. (Rare.] 

IM-BENCH'ING, n. A raised work like a bench. 

IM-BIBE' v. t. (L. ímbibo.] 1. To drink in; to absorb, as 
moisture. 2. To receive or admit into the mind, and re 
tain. 3. To imbue.—Netton. 

IM-BIBED' (im-bibd^, pp. Drank in, as a fluid; absorbed ; 
received into the mind, and retained. 

IM-BIB'ER, n. He or that which imbibes. 


IM-BIBTNG, dE. Drinking in; absorbing; imbibing. 
nee -bish’un), x. The act of imbibing or drink» 
n.— Bacon. 


IM-BIT'TER, v. t. 1. To make bitter. 2. To make unhappy 
or vous; to render distressing. 3. To exasperate; to 
make more severe, poignant, or pxinful. 4. To exasperate ; 
to render more violent or malignant. 

IM-BIT'TER ED, pp. or a. Made unhappy or painful; exas- 


IM-BIT'TER-ER, n. That which makes bitter.— JoÀson. 

IM-BIT'TER-ING, ppr. Rendering unhappy or distressing ; 
ex ratin 

IM-BO ED, pp. ora. Formed into a body. Sce EMBODIED. 

IM-ROD'Y. See EmnRODY. 

IM-BOIL', v. 4. To effervesce; to rage.—Spenser. 

IM-BOLD'EN. See EMBOLDEN. : 

IM-BORDER, v. t. 1. To furnish or inclose with a border ; 
to adorn with a border. 9. To terminate; to bound. 


| IM-BORDERED, pp. Furnished. inclosed, or adorned with 


a border; bounded. 
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IN RORTF'; INC pr. Furnishing, inclosing, or adorning 
w tha londer, bounding. 

IN-BOSA v t. {it Gmbesnagre.] To conceal, as in bushes; 
wh le —M --a. 

IN TOSN ea To lie concealed — Milton. 

IMB XON, e. t. 1. To hold in the bosom; to corer fondly 
with the hala of ons garment. 2 To hold in ncarucaa 
or inim acv.. X To adndt to the heart or affection ; to ca- 
mes. 4 To incloe in the midst; to surround. 5. To in- 
€: e» in the milit. to cover. 

IM B - SON FI), pp. ore. liri in the boson or to the breast; 
cerreed) surrounded in the midst; inclossl; covered. 

IN-F. SUNING, ppr. Holding in the bosom; carcesing ; 
b tne to the breast: inclosing or corcring in tho midst. 

IN hOLND, ce) To inclose in limits; to shut in.—Shak. 


Jan- used.) ` 
IN TSW, ee 1. Toarch; to vault. 2 To make of a cir- 
eular form.— š 
IN-BoW £D (im-béde), pp. or & Arched; vaulted; made 
of a c rcular fori. 
IN BOWER. Se Exsowrn. 
IN Ie WING, ppr. Arching; vaulting; making of a circular 


form. 

IN fW MENT, o. An arch; a vault—Bacon. 

IN ROX e.t To incloec in a box. 

IM BOX FTY (im-bokst), pp. Incloscd in a box. 

1M BOXING, . Inclosing in a box. . 

IM.-RRAN-GL Ë (brenggi), e.t. To entangle.—Hudibras. 

IN-E RED, pp. Gencrated within. 

IN REED, ¢.¢@ To gencrate within; to inbreed. 

IM BREEDING, ppr. Generating within. 

IMBRLCATE, a. [L. imbricatus.) 1. Bent and hollowed 

IN BRI-€i-TED, § like a roof or cutter tile.—2. In botany, 
lying over each other in regular order, like tiles on a roof. 

IN-BRI-CA’ TION, n. A concave indenture, like that of tiles; 
tiling.— Derham. 

IM-BRGGL10 (im-brélyo), n. (It) Intricacy; a complicated 

tot. 

IM-BROWN, s. £ 1. To inake brown; to darken; to ob- 
ecure. 2. To darken the color of; to make dirty. 3. To 
lun; to darken the complexion. 

IM-BROWN ED’ Gm-brownd), pp. Made brown; darkened ; 


tanned. 
IM-RROWNTNG, ppr. Rendering brown; darkening; tan- 


binc. 

IN-BRCE’ (im-brü), v. t. [Gr. ex6pcyw.) 1. To wet or moist- 
cn; to soak; to drench in a fluid, icd in blood. 2. To 
pour out or distill ; [obe] 

1IM-CRC ED Gm-brüde5, pp. Wet; moistencd; drenched. 

IM-GRC ING, Wetting; moistening; drenching. 

{M-BRC MENT, w. The act of imbruing. 

IN-BRCTE, v. ¢. To degrade to the etate of a brute; to re- 
duce to brutality. 

IM-BRCTE’, e.£ To sink to the state of a brute. 

IM BRCTED, pp. Deszradcd to brutishness. 

IM-BRCOTING, ppr. Heducing to brutishncss. 

1M.DC E" (im-dO), e. t. (L. tmbuo.} 1. To tinge deeply; to 
dye, as clothes. 2 To tincture deeply; to cause to im. 
‘ee os the mind 

14-L.0 ETY (im-bade’), pp. 'Tingcd ; dyed ; tincturcd. 

{M-GCING, ppr. Tinging; dyeing; tincturing dccply. 

IM-BCMENT, n. A deep tincture. 

IM- BUR, e. t. (Fr. bourse.) To stock with money. 

IM-BUILSEMENT. n. 1. The act of supplying money. 2. 
Money laid ap in etock. 

14-BC'TTION, s... Act of imbuing — Lee. 

{M-{-TA-CILT-TY, a. The quality of pee upitan: 

INT-TA-BL E, a (Fr.: L. imüabilis.) 1. That may be imita- 
d or copied. 2 Worthy of imitation. 

IMITATE, v. t. (Fr. imiter.] 1. To follow in manners; to 
copy in furm, color, or quality. 2. To attempt or endeavor 
t> copy or resemble. 3. To counterfcit. 4. To pursue 
the course of a composition, so as to usc like images and 
q xamplea. 

1M » TA. TED. pp. or a. Followcd ; copied. 

1 M1-TÀ-TING, ppr. Following in manner ; copying. 

191-1 "TION, n. ([Fr.; 1. ímáetio.] L The act of 10nowing 

a manner, or of copying in form; the act of making the 
munmilitude of any thing, or of attempting a rescmblance. 
2 That which is made or produced as a copy ; likeness ; 
rem m»lance. 3. A meikod of tranelating, in which mod- 
ern c xamples and illustrations arc used for ancient, or do- 
taestic for foreign. 

IMT-TA-TIVE, a L Inclined to follow in manner. 2 Aim. 
ing at ree:mblance ; that ia used in the businces of form. 
ing resemblance», as an art. 3 Formed after a model, 

tern, or original. as manners. 

IM1-TZ-TIVE-LY, ade. In the wey of imitation. 

IM1-TA-TOR, n. 1. One who follows in manner or deport- 
ment 2. One who copies, or attempts to make the re- 
scmblence of any thing. 

1M'S-TA-TOR-BHIP, n. The office or stat: of un imitator. 

IM-MA€'U-LATE, e. (L. immaculatus.) 1. 
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! IN-ME-MÜ'RIAL, a. [Fr.] 


Hpotiess; pure ; | 


IMM 


unstained ; undefiled; without blemish. 2. Pure; limptd, 
not tinged with impurc matter.—Immaculate Conception. 
The doctrinc of the tmmaculate conception, as held in the 
Rowan Catholic Church, is that the Virgin Mary was born 
without original sin. 
IM-MA€'U-LATE-LY, adv. With spotless purity. 
IM-MA€U.LATE-NESS, n. Spotices purity. 
IM-MAILED (inr máüld), a. Wearing mail or armor. 
IN-MAL’LE-A-BLE, a. Not malleable; that can not be ex: 
tended by haninering.— Med. Repos. 
IN-MAN'A-€LE, e. t. To put manacles on ; to fetter or con 
finc ; to restrain from frec actiou. 
IM-MAN'A-€LED, pp. Fettered ; confined. 
IM-MAN'A-€LING, ppr. Fettering ; confining. 
IM-MA-NATION, n. A flowing or entering in.—Good. 
IM-MANE. a. (L. immanis.] Vast; huge; very great. [ Rare.) 
IM-MANE'LY, ede. Monstrously ; cruelly.— Milton. 
IM'MA-NEN-CY, s. Internal dwelling.— Pearson. 
IMMA-NENT, a. Inherent; intrinsic ; internal. 
IM-MAN'T-TY, n. (L. immanitas.) Barbarity ; savagencss. - 


Shak. 

IM-MAN'9g-EL, n. (Heb. God with us; a name given to 
the Savior.—Matt., i. 

IM-MAR-CES’SI-BLE, a. [L. in and marcesco.) Unfading. 

IM-MXR'TIAL (-máürshal) a. Not martial; not warlike 

IN-MASK’, v. t. To cover as with a mask. 

IM-MXSK ED' (im-miskt), pp. Covered; masked. 

IM-MASKING, ppr. Covering; disguising. 

IM.MATCH’A-ELE, a. That can not be matched ; peerless. 

IM-MA-TERI-AL, a. (Fr. immateriel] 1. Not material; not 
consisting of matter. 2, Without weight; not material; 
of no essential consequence. Afelmoth.—Syn. Incorpore- 
al; unsubstantial ; unembodied ; spiritual; unimportant; 
inconsiderable ; trifling; insignificant. 

IM-MA-TE’RI-AL-ISM, n. The doctrine of the existence or 
state of immaterial substances or spiritual beings. 

IM-MA-TE'RI-AL-IST, m. One who professes immateriality. 
—Swift. 

IM-MA-TE-RI-AL-TY, n. The quality of being immaterial, 
or not consisting of matter ; destitution of matter. 

IM-MA-TERI-AL-IZED, a. Rendered or made immaterial. 
—Glanville, 

IM-MA-T£'RI-AL-LY, adv. 1. Jn a manner not depending 
on matter. 2. In a manner unimportant. 

IN-MA-TE'RI-AL-NESS, n. The state of being immaterial, 
immateriality. ; 

IM-MA-TE’RI-ATE, a Not consisting of matter; incorpo 
real; immaterial.—Bacon. [Little used.) 

IM-MA-TORE’, 2a. [L. immaturus.) 1. Not mature or 

IM-MA-TOÜRED' 5 ripe; unripe; that has not arrived to a 
perfect state. 2. Not perfect; not brought to a complete 
etate. 3. Hasty; too early; that comes before the natu 
ral time. (Premature ie more used in this eeree.) 

IM-MA-TORE’LY, adv. Too soon; before mpeness or com 

letion; before the natural time. 

IM-MA-TÜRE'NESS, } n. Unripeness ; incompleteness; the 

IM-MA-TÜRI-TY,  j estate of a thing which has not ar- 
rivcd to perfection. 

IM-ME-A-BIL1-TY, #. Want of power to pass. [Rare.) 

IM-MEASUR-A-BLE (im-mezh'ur-a-bl) a. That can not be 
measured ; immense ; indefinitely extensive. 

IM-MEAS'UR-A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being incapable 
of measure. 

IM-MEASUR-A-BLY, adv. To an extent not to be meas- 
ured ; immensely ; beyond all measure.—Afilton. 

IM-MEASURED, a. Exceeding common measure. 

t IM-ME-CHAN1€-AL, a. Not consonant to the laws of me- 
chanics.— C. 

IM-ME-CHAN'I€-AL-LY, adv. Inconsistently with the laws 
of mechanics. 

* IN-M£'DI-A-CY, n. Power of acting without dependenco. 


—Shak. 

*IM-ME’DI-ATE, n. [Fr. immediat.] 1. Proximate; acting 
without a medium, or without the intervention of another 
cause or means; producing its effect by its own direct 
agency. 2 Not acting by second causea 3 Instant 
present; without the intervention of ume; as, :mmediate 

uty, “ immediate situation."— Burke. 

* IM-ME'DIATE.LY, adv. 1. Without the intervention of any 
other cause or event. 2. At the present time; without 
dclay, or the intervention of time.—Svx. Directly; proxi- 
Rs; E osann; instantaneously ; quickly; presently. 

*IM-ME’DI-ATE-NESS, n. 1. Presence with regard to time. 
2. Exemption from second or intervening causes. 

IM-MED'I-CA.BLE, a. [L. immedicabilis.] Not to be healed, 
incurablc.— Milton. 

IM-ME-LO'DI-OUS, a. Not melodious.— Drummond. 

IM-MEM'O-RA-BLE, a. [L. ?mmemorabilis.] Not to be re 
membercd ; not worth remembering, 

R L Beyond memory; an epithet 

given to time or duration, &c., whose beginning is not re- 

membered.—1n English lav, immemorial is applied to any 

thing which commenced before the time of King Edward IL 
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IM-ME-MO'RI-AL-LY, adv. Beyond memory.—Beatley. IM-MOD'ER-ATE-LY, adv.  Excessivcly ; to an undue do 
D4-MENSE, a. [Fr.; L. immensus.) L Absolutely without ee; unreasonably. 


bounds or limite; as, goodness immense.— Milton. 2. 
Without v knovrn or defined limit; vast in extent; very 
great 3. Huge in bulk; very large.—Svw. Infinite; im- 
mensurable ; illimitable; unbounded; unlimited; interm- 
inable ; vast; prodigious; enormous ; monstrous. 

IM-MENBE'LY adv. 1. Infinitely; without limits or meas- 
ure. 2. Vastly; very greatly. 

[M-MENSENESS, æ. Unbounded greatness.— More. 

IM-MENS'T.TY, n. 1. Unlimited extension; an extent not 
to be measured ; infinity. 2. Vastness in extent or bulk ; 
greatness. 

[M-MEN-SU-RA-BIL'I-TY, n. The quality of not being ca- 

able of mensure ; impossibility to be measured. 
-MEN’SU-RA-BLE, a. iL ín and mensurabilis.] Notto be 
measured ; immeasurable. 

IM.MEN'SU-RATE, a. Unmeasured — W. Montagu. — 

4M-MERÓOE' (im-merf), v.t. (L. émmergo.] 1. To plunge into 
or under a fluid. 2 v. To disappear by entering into 
any medium, as into the light of the sun or the shadow of 
the earth. 

IM-MERGED’, pp. Plunged into. 

(M-MERG‘ING, ppr. Entering or plunging into. 

tIM-MER'IT, a. Want of worth. 

f IM-MERTT-ED, a. Unmerited. 

t 1M-MER'TT-OUS, a. Undeserving —Milton. 

IM-MERSE, v. t. (L. émmersus.] 1. To put under water or 
other fluid; to plunge ; to dip. 2. To sink or cover deep ; 
to cover wholly. 3. To plunge; to overwhelm; to in- 
volve; to engage deeply. 

( IM-MERSE, a. Buried; covered; sunk deep.— Bacon. 

IM-MERSED' (im-merst), pp. Put into a fluid; plunged; 
ESO oa. concealed by entering into any medium. 

IM-N G, ppr. Plunging mto a fluid; dipping; over- 
whelming; deeply engaging. s 

IM-MER'SION, ». 1. The act of putting into a fluid below 
the surface ; the act of plunging into a fluid till covered. 
2. The atate of sinking into & fluid. 3. The state of being 
overwhelmed or deeply engaged.—A4. In astronomy, the dis- 
appearance of a celestial body by entering into any medi- 
unt, as into the light of the sun, or the shadow of the earth; 
opposed to emerston.— Olmsted. 

IM-MESH’, v. ¢ To entangle in the meshes of a net. 

iM-MESH ED’ (im-mesht), pp. Entangled in meshes or webs. 

IM-MESH'ING, ppr. Entangling in meshes or webs. 

IM-ME-THOD'IC-AL, a. aving no method ; without sys- 
tematic arrangement; without order or regularity.—Syn. 
Irregular; confused ; aeree 

IM-M Re OvIe Arh ade. Without order or regularity ; 


IMME THODTC-AL-NESS, n, Want of method. 
IM’MI-GRANT, x. A person who removes into a coun 
for the purpose of permanent residence ; opposed to emi- 


grant. 

IM'MI-GRATE, v. £ (L. immigro.) To remove into a coun- 
try for the purpose of permanent residence.— Belknap. 

IN-MI-GRATION, ». The passing or removing into a coun- 
try for the purpose of permanent residence. 

IM'MI-NENCE, n. (L. imminentia] Properly, a hanging 
over, but used by Shakspeare for impending evil or dan- 

m Little used.) 

IM'MI-NENT, a. (L. imminens] Literally, shooting over; 
hence, hanging over ; impending; threatening ; near; ap- 

Meere as if about to fall on; (used of evils.] 

IM'MI-NENT-LY, adv. In an imminent manner or degree. 

IM-MIN'GLE, v. t. To mingile; to mix; to unite with. 

IM-MIN"GLED (-ming’gid), pp. Mixed; mingled. 

IM-MIN*GLING, ppr. Mixing; mingling. 

IM-MI-NOTION, n. (L. ímminutio.] A lessening; diminu- 
tion ; decrease, 

IDEE n. (L. immisceo.] Incapacity of being 
m 

IM-MIS'CI-BLE, a. Not capable of being mixed. 

IM-MIS'SION (im-mish'un), n. (L. immtssio.] The act of 
sending or thrusting in; injection. 

IM-MIT", v. t. (L. immttto.] To send in; to inject. 

[M-MIT'T-GA-BLE, a. That can not be mitigated. 

IM-MITI-GA-BLY, ado. In an immitigable manner. 

[DM-MIT'TED, pp. Sent in; injected. 

[M-MIT'TING, ppr. Sending in; injecting. 

IM-MIX', v. t. To mix; to mingle. 

IM-MIX'A-BLE, a. Not capable of being mixed. 

[M-MIX ED", 2 Unmi ; 

IM-MI XT, $ a, xed.— Herbert. 

IM-MIX'TNG,ppr. Mingling. 

IM-MO-BIL’I-TY, n. (Fr. immobilité]) Unmovablenese: fix- 
edness in place or state: resistance to motion.— Arbuthnot. 

IM-MOD'ER-A-CY, n. Excess.— Brown. 

(M-MOD’ER-ATE, a. (L. immoderatus.} Exceeding just or 
usual bounds; not confined to suitable limits. —SvN. Ex- 
santei exorbitant; unreasonable; extravagant; intem- 
perate. 


gr 

IM-MOD'ER-ATE-NESS, n. Excess; extravagance. 

IM-.MOD-ER-A' TION, n. Excess; want of moderation. 

IM-MODES8T, a. (Fr. immodeste.]) 1. Immoderate ; exorti 
tant; unreasonable; arrogant 2. Wanting in the rescrvs 
or restraint which decency requires; wanting in decency 
and delicacy. 3. Wanting in chasty ; [ led to persona.) 
4. Wanting in purity or delicacy ; [applied to thoughts or 
words ;) as, immodest expressions.—Syn. [ndecorous; in- 
delicate ; shameless; impudent; indecent; impure ; un- 
chaste; lewd; obscene. 

IM-MOD'EST-LY, adv. Without due reserve ; indecently , 
unchastcly ; obscenely. 

IM-MODES-TY, n. (L. tmmodestia.} 1. Want of modesty ; 
indecency; unchastity. 2 Wantof delicacy or decent re- 


serve. 

IM'MO-LATE, v. t. (Fr. immoler.) 1. To sacrifice ; to kill, as 
a victim offered in sacrifice. 9. To offer in sacrifice. 

IM’MO-LA-TED, pp. or a. Sacrificed; offered in sacrifice. 

IM'MO-LA-TING, ppr. Sacrificing; offering, as a victim. 

IM-MO-LA' TION, n. 1. The act of sacrificing —Brovn. 2 
A sacrifice offered. 

IM'MO-Là-TOR, n. One who offers in sacrifice. 

IM-MOLD', v. t. To form; to mold.—G. Fletcher 

IM-MOLD'ED, pp. Mo!ded into wis 

IM-MOLD‘ING, ppr. Molding into s NS 

IM-MÓMENT, a. Trifling.—SAak. (Not English.] 

IM-MO-MENT'OUS, a. Unimportant.— Seward. 

IM-MOR’AL, a 1. Inconsistent with moral rectitude ; lo 
plied to principles or actions.) 2. Of a life contrary to the 
moral or divine law; (applied to persons.]—SvN. Wicked ; 
vicious; unjust; dishonest; depraved ; impure ; unchaste, 
profligate ; dissolute ; abandoned ; licentious; lewd; ob 
scene :. debauched. 

IM-MO-RAL'I-TY, n. Any act or practice which contra 
venes the divine commands or the social duties. 

PIECE TE adv. Wickedly; viciously; in violation of 
aw or duty. 

IM-MO-RI@’ER-OUS, a. (Low L. ímmoriger.] Rude; un- 
civil.— Stackhouse. [ ] 

IM-MO-RIÓ'ER-OUS-NESS, n. Rudeness; disobedience.— 
Bishop Taylor. 

IM-MORTAL, a. (L. inmortalis.) 1. Having no principle of 
alteration or corruption ; exempt from death ; having life 
or being that shall never end. 2 Connected with or ter- 
minating on immortality ; never to cease; as, immortal 
hopes, desires, longings.— . 3. Having unlimited ex- 
istence. 4. Destined to live in all the ages of this world ; 
as, an immortal poem or poet.—SYN. Eternal; everlast- 
ing; never-ending; ceaseless ; perpetual; continual; en- 
during ; endless ; imperishable ; incorruptible ; deathlesa 

IM-MOR"TAL, n. One who is exempt from death. 

IM-MOR-TAL'T.TY, n. 1. The quality of never ceasing to 
live or exist; exemption from death and annihilation ; life 
destined to endure without end. 2. Exemption from ob- 
livion. 3. Pepe ; existence not limited. 

IM-MOR-TAL-I-ZA'TION, n. The act of immortalizing. 

IM-MOR'TAL-IZE, v. t. (Fr. immortaliser.] 1. To render 
immortal; to make poems to cause to live or exist 
while the world shall endure; as, to immortalize one’s 
name. 2. To exempt from oblivion; to make perpetual. 

t IM-MOR'TAL-IZE, v. í To become immortal — Pope. 

IM-MOR'TAL-IZED, pp. Rendered immortal or perpetual. 

IM-MOR'TAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Making immortal 

IM-MOR'TAL-LY, adv. With endless existence; with ex- 

emption from death. 

IM-MOR-TI-FI-€A TION, n. Want of subjection of the pas- 
sions.— Biskop Taylor. 

IM-MOV.A-BIL/'I-TY, n. Steadfastness that can not be moved 
or shaken. 

IM-MOV'A-BLE, a 1. That can not be moved from its place. 
2. Not to be moved from a purpose ; steadfast; fixed ; that 
can not be induced to change or alter; as, one immorable 
in purpose. 3. That can not be altered or shaken ; unal- 
terable ; unchangeable, as a purpose. 4. That can not be 
affected or moved; not impressible ; not susceptible of 
compassion or tender feelings; unfeeling. 5. Fixed; not 
liable to be removed; permanent in place. 6. Not to be 
shaken or agitated. 

IN-MOV'A-BLES (-moov'a-blz), n. pl. fn law, the opposite 
of mocables ; things which can not be legally taken away 
in leaving a house, farm, &c.— Bouvier. 

IM-MOV'A.BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being immovable. 

IM-MOV'A.BLY, adv. In a manner not to be moved from 
its place or purpose; or in a manner not to be shaken; 
unalterably ; unchangeably. 

IM-MUND‘. a. [L. immundus.) Unclean.—Burton. 

IM-MUN-DIC'I-TY, n. Uncleanness.—Afontag u- 

IM-MONI-TY, n. (Fr. immunité.] 1. Freedom or exemption 
from obligation. 2. Exemption from any charge, duty, 
office, tax, or imposition; a particular privilege or prerog. 
ative. 3. Freedom. 
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INNERE, e t (Norm. ommurrer] 1. To inclose within | I.PAN'NEL-ING, ppr. Writing the names on a panel; 


wale; to shut up; to confine. 2 To wall; to surround 
with walls; [rere]. 3. To imprison. 

11M NLRF,. a. A wall; an incloeure.—Nbah. 

IM NUR FU. Qm mint) t'onlincd within walla 

INN. RONG, par. Confaing witbun walla 

IN Ni SICAL, a Not musical; inbarmonious; not ac- 
cordent harsh — Hacen. . 

IM NL TA-BIL IL TY, w. (Fr. immutabili) | Unchangcable- 
arse . Ube quality that raders chanku or alteration impos- 
ê œ. InYanrebienesa, 

IN We TA RLF. a. [L. immauabilis.] Unchangeablo ; inva- 
naie unƏteral le; not capable or susceptible of change. 

1M-NI^TA BI E-NESR, w. Upchangcableness ; immutabil- 


itv. 

IN-MUTA-BLY, ede. Unchaneeably ; unaltcrably ; invaria- 
by ine manner that admits of no change. 

IN UCTATE a [L. immutatuna.) Unchanged. 

IN M! TA TION, m. (L. emevatio.) Change: alteration. 

IM MCTF. e.t |1. immu.) To change; to alter.—Salkeld. 

IMP s. [W. imp] 1. A sun; offepring ; wrogeny.—Shak. ; 
[`a] 2 A subaltern or puny devil— Milton. 

INP r.e (W.émpine.] 1. To graft—Chauerr. 2 To length- 
en. w e^tend or «D by something inserted or added ; 
[a tt rn applied oru im falconry to repairing a bawk's 
win. by adscititious feathers.) : 

JN. CABLE m. Not to be appensed or quieted. 

IM-Pa €A-BLY, ede. In a manner not admitting of being 


d. 

iw Tac. e. t. [L. impactws] To drive close; to press or 
drive firmly together.— Ih oodward. . 

IMPACT, m. 1 Touch; impression. Darwin.—2, In me- 
chanics, the single, instantaneous blow or stroke commu- 
nicaled from one body in motion to another either in mo- 
tion or at rest— Berlow. 

IN-PACT'ED, pp. Driven hard; made close by driving. 

IN-PACTING, ppr. Driving or pressing close. 

IN-PAINT, e. &. To paint; to adorn with colors. 

IN-PAINT'ED, pp. Ornamented with colors. 

IN-PAINTING, ppr. Adorninyg with colors. 

IM-PAIR', e. & (Fr. empirer.] 1. To make worse ; to lessen 
in quantity, value, or excellence. 2. To lessen in power; 
to make more fceble; as, to impair onc's health or 
strength.—Svx. To diminish ; decrease; injure; weaken; 
enteeble. 

TM-PAIR", r.i To be lessened or worm out. (Little used. 

IMPAIR, a. (L. impar.) 1. Unsuitable.— Shak.; [obs.] 2. 
In crystallography, a term applied by Haüy to crystals 
whose sides and summits have not the same number of 
faces; jeune ) 

(IM-PAIR’, Yn. Diminution; decrease; injury.— 

t IMPAIRMENT, $ Brown. 

IMELINE D (im-pàrd), pp.or a. Diminished; injured; 
wa 

IM.PAIR'ER, m. Hc or that which impeirs. 

mre AIRING, ppr. Making worse ; lessening ; injuring ; en- 

IM-PAL’A-TA-BLE, a. Unpalatable. [Lirtle used.) 

LM-PULE, e. t€. (L. im and palus.) 1. To fix on a stake; to 
put to death fixing on an upright, sharp stake. [See 
Lapaz.) 2. To inclose with stakes, posts, or palisades. 
— 3. In hevaldry, to join two coats of arms pale-wise. 

IM.PALE'MENT, n. 1. The act of inclosing or surrounding 
with -takea— Milton ; [rere] 2. A punishment formerly 
ud by the Turks and other nations, which consisted in 
thru»ung a stake throuch the fundament into the body, 
and thus leaving the victim to a lingering death, Brande, 
—3. In heraldry, the division of a shield pale-wisc.— Brande. 

i Yr M in s... To IL pr palc.— Feltham, 

-PALM’ -püm^), v. t. [L. t» an To ; to 
take in the hand. a eee 

IM-PAL-PA-BIL1-TY, n. The quality of not being palpable, 
ur perceptible by the touch —VJortia. 

IM-PAL'PA-BLE, a [Fr.) 1. Not to be felt; so fine as not 
to » prresived by the touch, 2 Not coarse or gross. 

IN-PAL'PA-BLY, eds. In a mannocr not to be felt. 

1M VALGIED (-pol'zid), pp. Struck with palsy. 

LM-PAL'SY (-pol'ze), 9.0 To strike with ; to paralyze; 
to deaden. 

IM-PAL'SY-ING, ppr. Affecting with palay. 

IME NATE, a. (L. in and penis.) Embodied in bresd.— 

.F^TRT. 

IM'PA-NATE, o. To embody with brcad.— Waterland. 

IM'"PA-NA-TED, pp. Embodied in breed. 

IMVPA-N4-TING, ppr. Embodying in bread. 

IM-PA-NA TION, n. The supposed real presence and union 
of Christ's matrial body and blood, with the substance 
of bread in the eucharist. 

[DX-PANNEL, v. t To writo or enter the names of a jury 
in s list or on a piece of parchsnent, called a panel; to 
form, ecmplctz, or enroll a list of jururs. 

DI-PAN'NELED, pp. Having the names entered in a pan- 
el; formed, as a jury. 


forming, as a jury. 

IAL PARADISE, v. t. (It Taiparadisare To put in a place 
of supreme felicity; to make perfectly happy. 

IN-PAR‘A-DISED, pp. Placed in a condition resembling 
that of paradise ; made perfectly happy. 

IN-PAR'A-DIS-ING, ppr. Making ectly happy. 

tIM-PAR‘AL-LELED, a. Unparallelcd.— Burnet. 

IM-PAR-A-SYL-LAB1©, a. [L. ín, par, and syllaba.) Not 
consisting of an cqual number of syllables; [a term ap- 
plied to a noun, which in declension varies the number of 
syllables. 

enhi ABLE, a. Unpardonabte sos. 

IM.PART.TY, n. 1. Incquality ; disproportion. 2. Odd. 
ness; indivisibility into equal parts. 3. Ditference of de- 
gree, rank, or excellence. 

IN-PARK, v. & To inclosc for a park ; to make a park by 
inclosure ; to sever from a common. 

IM-PXRK ED' (im-pšrkt), pp. Confined in a park. 

IM-PARK'ING, ppr. Inclosing in a pork. 

IM-PARL’, v.i [Norm.cmperler.] “To hold mutual discourse ; 
appropriately, in law, to have license to settle a lawsuit am- 
icably ; to have delay for mutual adjustment. 

IM-PARL'ANCE, n. 1. Properly, leave for mutual dis- 
course; a lately, in law, the license or privilege of a 
defendant to have delay of trial to see if he can settle the 
matter amicably. 2. The continuance of a cause till an- 
other day. 

IM-PAR-SON-EE,a. A on imparsonee is a parson pre- 
sented, instituted, and inducted into a rectory. 

IN-PART,, v. t. (L. impertior.] 1. To bestow on another a 
share or portion of something.—2. In a wider sense, simpl 
to bestow on another; as, to impart importance.—Gol 
smith. 3. To convey the knowledge of something; to 
make known; to show by words or tokens; as, to impart 
thoughts. Ailtorn.—Syn. To communicate ; share; yield; 
confer; t; give; reveal; disclose ; discover ; divulge. 

IN-RART'ÁNCE, n. Communication of a share ; grant. 

IM-PART-A'TION, n. The act of imparting or conferring. 

IM PARTED, pp. or a. Communicated ; granted; com 

erre 

IM-PARTER, n. One who imparta.— Boyle. 

IM-PAR'TIAL (-pü&rshal, a 1. Not partial; not biased in 
favor of one party more than another; indifferent; un- 
prejudiced ; disinterested. 2. Not favoring one party 
more than another ; equitable; just. 

IM.PAR'TIAL-IST, ». One who is impartial. 

IN-PAR-TIALT-TY Gm-pür-shal'e-ty), n. 1. Indifference of 
opinion or judgment ; freedom from bias in favor of one 
side or party more than another; disinterestedness. 2 

uitableness ; justice. 

IM-PAR"TIAL-LY, adv. Without bias of judgment; without 
prejudice; equitably ; Juetly. 

IM-PART-I-BIL1-TY, n. 1. The quality of not being subject 
to partition. 2. The quality of being capable of being com- 
municated. 

IM-PART‘1-BLE, a. (Sp. impartible.] 1. Not partible or sub- 
ject to partition. 2 [from impart.) That may be impart- 
ed, conferred, bestowed, or communicated. 

IM-PARTING, ppr. Communicating; granting ; bestowing. 

IM-PARTMENT, n. The act of imparting; the communi- 
cation of know) ; disclosure.—Shak. 

IM-PASS'A-BLE, a. That can not be passed; not admitting 
a pe Milton.— SYN. Impervious ; impenetrable ; 


IM-PASS'A-BLE-NESS, ». The state of being impassable. 
IN-PXSSÀÁ-BLY, adv. In a manner or degree that prevents 
asaing, or the power of passing. 
IM-PAS-SIBILT-TY, 2n. Exemption from pain or suf 
IM-PAS'SI-BLE-NESS, § fering; insusceptibility of injury 


from external things. 

IM-PASSSI-BLE, a. (Fr. impassib Incapable of pain, pas 
sion, or suffering; that can not Be affected with pain or 
uncasiness. 

IM-PAS'SION (im-pash'un), v. t. To move or affect strong- 
ly with passion. 

IN-PAS'SION-A-BLE, a. Excitable; easily roused to an- 


gor. 

IM-PAS'SION-ATE, v. t. To affect powerfully. 

IM-PAS'SION-ATE, a. 1. Strongly affected. 2 Without 

genom or fecling.— Burton. 

IM-PAS'SIONED, a. 1. Actuated or agitated by passion. 9. 
Animated ; excited ; having the feelings warmed, as a 
speaker. 3. Animated; expressive of passion or ardor, 
as a harangue. 

IM-PAS'SIVÉ, a. [L. ín and passus.) 

ain or suffering.— Dryden. 

IN-PAS'SIVE-LY, adv. Without sensibility to pain. 

IN-PAS'SIVE-NESS, n. The state of being insusceptible of 


ain. — Montagu. 
The quality of being insusceptible of 


Not susceptible oi 


IM-PAS-SIV1-TY, n. 
feeling, pain, or suffering. 
IM-PAS-TA'TION, *. A union or mixture of different sub- 
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stances by mcans of cements, which are capable of resist- | IN PELLING, ppr.ora. Driving forward, urging; press 


ing the action of fire or air.— Brande. 

IM-PASTE, v. t. (Fr. empáter.] 1. To knead; to make into 
aste.—2. In painting, to lay on colors thick and bold. 
IMPPASTED, pp.ora. 1. Concreted, as into paste.—Shak. 
2. Pasted over; covered with paste, or with thick paint. 

IM-PAST'NG, ppr. Making into paste. 
IM-PAT'-BLE, a. (L.émpatibilis.] Intolerable ; that can not 


be borne. 

UM-PA'TIENCE (im-pá'ehene), n. (Fr.; L. impatientia.] Un- 
easiness under pain or suffering; the not enduring pain 
with composure ; restlessness. 

LM-PA'TIENT (im-pá'shent), a. [L. impatiens.) 1. Uneasy 
or fretful under suffering; not bcaring pain with compo- 
surc ; not enduring evil without fretfulness, uneasiness, 
and a desire or effort to get rid of the eviL 2. Not suffcr- 
ing quietly ; not enduring, 3. Hasty ; eager ; notenduring 
delay. 4. Not to be borne.—Spenser. 

[M-PATIENT, n. One who is restless under suffering. 


Rare. 

IM PA-TIENT.LY, adv, 1. With uneasincss or restlessness. 
2. With eager desire, causing uneasiness. 3. Passionate- 
ly ; ardently. 

IM-PAT-RON-I-ZA TION, n. Absolute seignory or posses- 
sion.— Cotgrave. 

IM-PAT'RON-IZE, v. t. (Fr. impatroniser.) To gain to one's 
self the power of any seignory. 

UM-PAWN', v. t. To pawn; to pledge; to deposit as se- 
curity. 

IM-PAWN ED’, pp. iow am 

IM-PAWN'ING, . Pledging. 

IM-PÉACH,, v. t. [Fr. empécher.] 1. To hinder; to impede; 
aa mg. In law, to charge with a crime or misdemeanor, 

fore a proper tribunal, as a public officer.—3. In a wider 
sense, to call in question; to charge with impropriety, as 
one’a intentions or conduct. 4. To call to account; to 
charge as answerable.—Syn. To accuse; arraign; cen- 
sure; criminate ; indict. 
IN-PEACH’, n. Hinderance.—SAak. 

IM-PEACH’A-BLE, a. 1. Liable to accusation ; chargeable 
with a crime; accusable; censurable. 2. Liable to be 
called in question ; accountable. 

IM-PEACHED’ (im-peecht), pp. Hindered ; (obs] 2. Ac- 
cused; charged with a crime, misdemeanor, or wrong; 
censured. 

IM-PÉACITER, s. An accuser by authority; one who calls 
in question. 

IM-P£ ACHING, 1. Hindering; (obs.] 2. Accusing by 
authority ; calling in queation the rectitude of conduct. 
IM-PEACHMENT, n. 1. Hinderance; impediment; stop ; 
obstruction.— Shek. ; [obs.] 2. An accusation or char, 
brought against a public officer for maladministration 
his office. 3. The act of impeaching. 4. Censure; ac- 
cusation ; a calling in question the purity of motives or 
the rectitude of conduct, &c. 5. The act of calling to ac- 
count, as for waste. 6. The state of being liable to ac- 

count, as for waste. 

tM-PEARL’ (im-perl^, e. t. 1. To form in the resemblance 
of pearls. 2. To decorate with pearls, or with things re- 


Tie pearls. 
IM-PEARLED, pp. Formed like pearls. 
IM-PEARL‘ING, ppr. Forming in the resemblance of pearis; 


decorating with pearls. 
{M-PE€-CA-BIL’I-TY, ? n. The quality of not being liable 
IM-PEC€'€AN-CY, $ tosin; exemption from sin, error, 
or offense.—P 


ope. 
IM-PE€'CA-BLE, a. (Sp. impecable; Fr. impeccable.) Not lia- 


ble to sin; not subject to sin; exempt from the possibility 
of sinning. 

IM-PEDE, v. t. (Sp. impedir ; L. impedio.] To hinder; to 
retard ; to stop in progress ; to obstruct. 

IM-PED'ED, pp. Hindered ; mopped, obstructed. 

IM-P£'DI-BLE, a. That may be impeded. 

IM-PEDT.MENT, n. (L. impedimentum.) 1. That which hin- 
ders progress or motion. 2. That which prevents distinct 
articulation in speaking.—SvN. Hinderance ; obstruction ; 
obstacle ; difficulty. 

1M-PED’I-MENT, v. . To impede.—Bp. Reynolds. 

IM-PED-I-MENTAL, a. Hindering; obstructing. 

IM-PED'ING, ppr. Hindering; stopping; obstructing. 

t IM'PE-DITE, v. t. To impede. 

IM'PE-DITE, a. Hindered.— Taylor. 

IM-PE-DI"TION (im-pe-dish'un), n. A hindering.—Bazter. 

IM-PED1-TIVE, a. Causing hinderance.— Sanderson. 

IM-PEL’, v. t. (Sp. impeler ; L. impello.] To drive or urge 
forward ; to press on; to excite to action.—SyN. To insti- 
gate ; incite; induce; influence; actuate; move. 

(M-PELLED' (im-peld), pp. Driven forward; urged on; 
moved by any force or power. 

TM-PEL'LENT, a. Having the quality of impelling. 

iM-PEL'LENT, n. A power or force that drives forward; 
impeSive power.—Glanville. 

(M-PEL’LER, n. He or that which impels. 
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g. 
| IJ-PEN', v. £. To pen; to shut or inclose. 


IM-PEND', v. £ [L. impendeo.] 1. To hang over; to be sus. 
pended above ; to threaten. 2. To be near ; to be approach- 
ing and ready to fall on. 

IM-PEND'ENCE, = The state of hanging over; near ap 

IM-PEND'EN-CY, $ proach; a menacing attitude. 

IM-PEND'ENT, a. Hanging over; imminent; threatening, 

sing closely.— Hale. 

IM-PENDIN G, ppr.ora. Hanging over ; approaching near, 
threatenin 

IM-PEN-E-TRA-BILT-TY, n. 1. The quality of being im- 
penetrable.—2. In natural philosophy, that auality ot mat- 
ter by which it excludes all other matter from the space 
it occupies. 3. Insusceptibility of intellectual impression. 

IM-PEN'E-TRA-BLE, a, [L. fmpenetrabilis.]) 3. That can not 
be penetrated or pierced; not admitting thc passage of 
other bodies; impervious. 2. Not to be atlected or moved; 
not admitting impressions on the mind. 3. Not to be en- 
tercd by the sight. 4. Not to be entered and viewed by 
the eye of the intellect. 

IM-PEN’E-TRA-BLE-NESS, n.  Impenetrability, which see. 

IN-PENE-TRA-BLY, adv. 1. With solidity that admits not 
of being penetrated. 2, With hardness that admits not of 
impression. 

IM-PEN'T-TENCE, $ (Fr. impenitence.) Want of penitence 

IN-PENT-TEN-CY, or repentance ; absence of contrition 
or sorrow for sin; obduracy ; hardness of heart. 

IM-PENT-TENT, a. [Fr] Not penitent; not repenting of 
sin; not contrite; obdurate; of a hard heart. 

IM-PENT.TENT, n. One who does not repent; a hardened 
sinner. 

IM-PENT-TENT-LY, adv. Without repentance or contrition 
for sin ; obdurately. 

IM-PEN'NATE, a. or n. (L. tm and penna] A term applied 
to swimming birds, as penguins, characterized by short 
wings covered with feathers resembling scales.— Brande. 

IM-PEN'NED, pp. Inclosed in a narrow place. 

IM-PEN'NING, ppr. Inclosing in a narrow place. 

IM-PEN'NOUS, a. Having no wings; wingless. 

IM-PEOPLE (im-pee’pl), v. . To form into a community. 
—Beaum. and FL 

IM-P£O'PL ED, pp. Formed into a community. 

IM-P£O'PLING, Forming into a community. 

IM'PE-RANT, a. (L. impero.) Commanding.— Bazter. 

t IM'PE-RATE, a. (L. tmperatus.) Done by impulse or dl- 
rection of the mind.—South. 

IM-PER’A-TIVE, a. [Fr. imperatif; L. ativus.] X. Com- 
manding ; authoritative ; expressive of command; contain- 
ing positive command.—2. In grammar, the imperative 
mode of a verb is that which expresses command, exhor- 
tation, &c. 

IM-PER'A-TIVE-LY, adv. With command; authoritatively. 

t IM-PER-A-TO'RI-AL, a. Commanding.—Norris 

IM-PER-CEIV’A-BLE, a. Imperceptible. 

IM-PER-CEIV’A-BLE-NESS, n. Imperceptibleness. 

IM-PER-CEP*TI-BLE, a. (Fr.] 1. Not to be perceived; not 
to be known or discovered by the senses. 2. Very small; 
fine; minute in dimensions; or very slow in motion or 
progresa. 

IM-PER-CEP'TI-BLE, n. That which can not be perceived 
by the senses on account of its smallness. [Little used.] 
IM-PER-CEP'TI-BLE-NESS, ? n. The quality of being im- 

IM-PER.CEP-TI-BIL'T-TY, perceptible.— Hale. 

IM-PER-CEP'TI-BLY, adv. In a manner not to be perceived. 

IM-PER.CIPT.ENT, a. Not perceiving or having power to 
perceive.— Bazter. 

IM-PER-DI-BIL’'I-TY, n. State or quality of being imperdible. 

IM-PER'DI-BLE, a. Not destructible. (Bad. 

IM-PER'FECT,a. [L.i ectus.] 1. Notfinished; not com- 
plete. 2. Defective; not entire, sound, or whole; wanting 
a part; impaired, as a volume or book. 3. Not perfect in 
intellect ; liable to err. 4. Not perfect in a moral view; 
not according to the laws of God, or the rules of right; 
faulty.—5. In grammar, the imperfect tense denotes an ac- 
tion in time past, then present, but not finished.—6. In 
music, incomplete; not having all the accessary sounds.— 
7. In botany, wanting either stamens or pistils, as a flower. 
«Imperfect number, one which is not equal to the sum of 
its aliquot parts or divisors. See PERFECT. 

IM-PER-FE€' TION, ^. (Fr, and L. imperfectio. 1. The 
want of a part or of something necessary to complete a 
thing.—9. In book-binding, a sheet or signature wanting to 
complete a book.—SvN. Defect; deficiency ; incomplete- 
Des; fault; failing; weakness; frailty; foible; blemish; 


ce. 

IM-PERFE€T-LY, adv. In animperfect manner or degree 
not fully; not entirely; not completely. 

IM-PER'FE€T-NESS, n. The state of being imperfect. 


IM-PER'FO-RA-BLE, a. That can not be orated. 
IM-PER'FO-RATE, a. [L. in and perforatus. Not perforated 
or pierced ; having no opening.—SAarpe. 
t Obsolete 


IMP 
IM 'FRTORiTED, a. 1. Not perforated. 2. Having no 


IM PER-FOR eTION, a. The state of bviug not perforated, 
or without any aperture. 

Id PRG Al, a Fr.; L. émperisli) 1. Pertaining to au 
cepere ur to ancmpwror, 2 Royal belonging to a mon- 
arch A l'rtauung to royalty; denoting suvervicnty. 4. 
Commanmhng , maintain ng eupremacy.— [mperial chamber, 
tbe mson an court of the German Fiupire.— Imperial city. 
a cay in Germany basing no bead but the emiperor.—Im- 
persa ám> an asecm! ly of all the states of the German Em- 

ore. 

IM-P& TU Al, m. 1. In arràieriure, a kind of dame which is 
broad braw and tapers very rapidly at thc top, as in 
N. arad tevidiags È A tuft of hair on a man’s Jower lip. 

IM-PE RI A1 IST, m. One who belongs to an cinperor; a 
suspect x sold» r of an cuiperur, especially, of the German 


tme n r. . : 
TT Cu ALITY. a. 1. Imperia] power. 2. The right of 


an «4» ror to a sbarv of the produce of nincs, £c. 

IM-PORI-AL-IZED. & Belonging to an cinperor.— Fuller. 

IN-PE REAL: I Y. ede. In a royal inanuer. 

IM-Pa RI AL.TY, m. Imperial power.—Sheldon. 

IM-PERIL, r.& To bring into danger.—Spenscr. 

IM.PERTL ED, pp. Brousht into dancer. 

IM-PFRIL-ING, ppr. Bringing into danger. 

134- Pi. ROUS, a. [L. éemperiosus.] 1. Having the air or spirit 
of dictanon, haushtiness, or arrogancc. 2 Springing from 
or indicating a spirit of arrogance and dictation, as lan- 
guage or commands 3. Powerful; not to be opposed by 
obstacle; as, a vart and imperious mind; [rare] 4. Urg- 
ent; n.1 capable of being resisted; as, imperious necessity. 
S. Authoritutive ; commanding with rightful authority.— 
Sex. Dictatorial; haughty ; domineering; overbearing ; 
lordiv : tyrannical; despotic ; arrogant; imperative; com- 
mandine : pressing. 

IM-P£ RI-OUX LY, ade. 1. With arrogance of command; 
with a boughty air of authority; in a domineering manner. 
© With urgency or force not to be opposed. 

D4-PRRI-OUS-NESS, m. 1. Authority; air of command.— 
Nath, 2 Arrogance of command; haughtiness. 

IM-PERTSII.A-BLE, a. (Fr. inperiabic] Not subject to 
decay ; not liable to perish; indestructible; enduring per- 
mancnuy : cveriasting. 


IM-PER12H-A-BLE-NESS, a. The quality of being imper- 


le. 

IM-PER1=II-A-BLY, ade. In an imperishable manner. 

IM-PE'RI-UM IN IM-PE'RI-O. (L.) Government within 
a government 

IM-PER'MA-NENCE, n. Want of permancnce. 

IM-PER'MA-NENT, e Not permanent. 

IM.PER-ME-A-BIL'I-TY, n. The quality in bodies of not 

rmitting a fluid to through them. 

IM-PERME-A-BLE, a. (L. ín an .] A term applied 
to budies which do not permit tluids to pass through them. 

DI-PER'ME-A-RLE-NESS, a. State of being impcrmcable. 

IM-PER'NE-A-BLY. ede. In an impcrmeabic manner. 

IN-PER-“CROTA-BLE, a. That can not bc scarched out. 

IM-PLRt RCTA-BLE-NESS3, s. State of not being capable 
of scruuny. 

IM-PER =UN-AL, e. (Fr. impersonnel) In grammar, an im 
personal verb is onc which is used only with the tcrmina- 
bon of the third person singular, with it for a nominative 
in Engl*b. and without a nominative ín Latin; as, ít rains. 

IM-PER-SON.ALT.TY, a. Want or indistinctncss of per- 


eonality. 
(M-PER =ON-AL-LY, ade. In the manner of an impersonal 


ve 

IM-PER'SON-ATF, v.t. 1. To invest with personality or the 
budi'y substance of a living being. 2. To ascribe the 
qualities of a person ; to personify. 
DG PER SON-A-TED, pp. or a. Made persons of.— Warton. 
IM PLR-“ON-A TION, s. 1. Embodimcnt or state of being 
invested with Tos 6 2. The act of personifying. 
IM.PER-SPIECCI-TY, n Want of perspicuity, or cicarncess 
to the mind. 

DI PERSPICU.OUS, & Not perepicuous ; not clear. 

IM PER--UA'SI-BLE, e. (L. in and persuasibilis.] Not to be 
@ od by prrsuasion ; not yielding to arguments. 

IM PERTINENCE, (m. (Fr. impertinence.) 1. That which 

IM-PLKTINEN-CY,§ is not pertinent; that which does 
not belung to the subject in hand; that which is of no 
weight—Haecon. 2 The state of not being pertincnt 3. 
Foly; rambling thought; {little nsed.) 4. Rudeness; im- 

r intrusion ; inte rfercnce by word or conduct which 

is not consisu:pt with the age or station of the person. 5. 
A trifle: a thing of | tt: or no valuc.— Watts. 

LM-PERTI-NENT, a. (1.. empertinens.) 1. Not pertaining to 
the matter in hand; of no weight; having no bearing on 
the subject; irrelevant—Tilloteon. 2. Meddling with that 
which does not belong to the person. 3. Trifling; foolish ; 
negligent of the present p . Pope-—Syn. Kudc ; of- 
Écious ; intrusive; saucy; impudent; insolent 
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IM-PERTI-NENT, n. An intruder; a mcddler ; one whe 
interferes in what does not belong to him. 

IN. PER'TI-NENT-LY, adv. 1. Without relation to the mat 
ter in hand. 9. Officiously ; intrusively ; rudcly. 

INM-PER-TRAN-SI-BILT-TY, n. The quality of not being 
capable of being passed through.— Hale. 

DI PER ITRAN'SI-BLE, a. Not to be passed through. 

IM-PER-TURB'A-BLE, a. Thatcan not be disturbed or agt. 
tated ; ancntly quiet. — Encyc. 

IM-PER-TUR-BATION, n.  Frcedom from agitation of 
mind; calinncss.— JV. Montague. 

#1M-PER-TURBED (im-per-turbd^, a. Undisturbed.— Bailey. 

IM-PER’VI-A-BLE, a. Impervious. 


IM-PER'VE-A-BLE-NESS, i : 

IM.PER-VI-A-BILT.TY, n. l Imperviousness.— Ed. Rev. 

IN-PER’VI-OUS, a. (L. impervius.) 1. Not to be penetrated 
or passed through. 2. Not penetrable ; not to icrced 


by a pointed instrument. 3. Not pcnetrable by light; not 
permeable to fluids —SrN. Impassable ; pathless ; impene- 


trable ; impervious. i 
[M-PER'VI-OUS-LY, adv. In a manner to prevent passage 
or penetration. 
IM-PER'VI-OUS-NESS, n. The state of not admitting a 


t IN-PESTER, v. t. [Fr. impestrer.] To vex; to tease. 
IN-PE-TIGIN-OUS, a. (L. impetigo.) Of the nature of im- 


in PETYGO, *. (L.] A cutaneous eruption of pustules 
which are yellow and itching, and terminate in a yellow, 
scaly crust, with cracks.— Good. 

IN'PE-TRA-BLE, a. That may be obtained by petition. 

IMPE-TRATE, v. t. (L. imparo.) To obtain by request or 
entreaty.—Usher. 

IM-PE-TRATION, n. 1. The act of obtaining by prayer or 
petition.—2. In law, the paronan of benefices from the 
Church of Rome, which belonged to the disposal of tha 
king and other lay patrons of the realm. 

IM'PE-.TRA-TfVE, a. Obtaining; tending to obtain by er 
treaty.—Bp. Hail. 

IM'PE-TRA-TO-RY, a. Beseeching; containing entreaty.- 
Taylor. 

IN-PET-B-OST-TY,n. 1. A rushing with violence and great 
force; fury; violence. 2. Vehemence ; furiousness of 
temper. 

IM-PET'9-OUS (im-pet'yu-us), a. [Fr. i ; L. impete 
osus.] 1. Rushing with great force and violence ; moving 
rapidly. 2. Vehement of mind ; moving with precipitan- 
cy or violence ; (applied to persons or feelings.]—SvxN. For- 
cible; rapid; hasty; precipitate; furious; boisterous; 
violent; raging; Serce ; passionate. 

IM-PET'9-OUS-LY,adv. Violently; fiercely ; forcibly; with 
haste and force.—Addison. 

IM-PET^U-OUS-NES3,m. 1. A driving or rushing with haste 
and violence ; furiousness; fury; violence. 2 Vehemence 
of temper ; violence. 

IN'PE-TUS, "n. [L.] 1. Force of motion; the force with 
which any body is driven or impelled. 2. The force with 
which one body in motion strikes another. 

IM-PICTURED, e. Painted; impressed.—Spenser. 

IMPIER. See UxPiIBE. 
tIN-PIERCE’, v. & To pierce through; to penetrate.— 


Drayton. 
IM-PIERCE'A-BLE (im-peers‘a-bl), a. Not to be pierced 
or penetrated.—Spenser. 

IM-PIERCED,, (-peerst) pp. Pierced through. 

IM-PI£RCTNG, ppr. Piercing through. 

IN-PIE-TY, n. (Fr. impieté; L. impietas] 1. Irreverenos 
toward the Supreme Being; contempt of the divinc char- 
acter and authority; neglcct of the divine precepts. 2 
Any act of wickedness, as blasphemy and scoffing at tho 
Supreme Being, or at his autbority.—Syn. Ungodliness 
irreligion; unnghteousness ; sinfulness ; profanencss 

t IM-PIG'NO-RATE, v. t To pledge or pawn. 

t IM-PIG-NO-RA'TION, n. Thc act of pawning, 

IM-PINGE' (im.pinj), v. i. (L. impingo.} To fall against; to 
strike; to dash aguinst; to clash upon. 

IM-PINÓE'MENT, n. Act of impinging.—D. Clinton. 

IM-PINQ'ING, ppr. Striking against 

t 1M-PIN"GUATE (-gwite), v. t. To fatten; to make fat. 

IMPI-OUS, a. [L. impius] 1. Irreverent toward thc Su. 
preme Being; wanting in veneration for God and his au- 
thority; irreligious; profane. 2 Irreverent toward God; 
proceeding from or manifesting a contempt for the Su- 
preme Being; tending to dishonor God or his laws, and 

ring them into contempt. 

IM‘PI-OUS-LY, adv. With irreverence for God, or contempt 
for his authority ; profanely ; wickedly. 

IM'PI-OUS-NESS, n. Impiety; contempt of God and his 


laws. 
IMPISH, a Having the qualities of an imp. 
IM-PLA-CA-BIL'-TY, Un. The quality of not being ap 


IN-PLA'€ A-BLE-NESS8, $ peasablc ; inexorableness; 
oncilablc enmity or anger. 


ee M MM —— 
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be appeased ; that can not be pacified and rendcred pcace- 
able ; stubbórn or constant in enmity. 92. Not to ap- 
peased or subdued.—Syn. Unappcasable ; inexorablc ; ir- 
reconcilable ; unrelenting ; relentless. 

-M-PLA'CA-BLY, adv. With enmity not to be pacified or 
&ubdued ; inexorably. A 

IN-PLANT, v. t. To set, plant, o” infix for the purpore of 
growth, aa feelings or ideas i» ne mind.—Syn. To intro- 
duce ; instill; infuse. 

IM-PLANT-A‘TION, ». The act of sctting or infixing in the 
mind or heart, as principles. 

(M-PLANT'ED, pp. or a. Set; infixed in the mind, as prin- 
ciples or rudiments. 

(M-PLANT ING, ppr. 
Pees 

I) Foa STRILTEY n. The quality of not being plausible 
or specious. 

DI-PLAU'SI-BLE, a Not specious; not wearing the ap- 
pearance of truth or credibility, and not likely to be be- 


ve 

IN-PLAUSI-BLE-NESS, s. State of not being plausible. 

er aa eh adv. Without an appearance of proba- 

ility. 

t IM-PLÉACH', v. t. To interweave.—SAak. 

IM-PL£AD', v. t. To institute and prosecute a suit against 
one in court; to sue at law. 

[M-PLEAD'ED, pp. Prosecuted ; sued; subject to answer 
to a suit in court. 

(M-PLEAD‘ER, n. One who prosecutes another. 

IM-PLEAD'ING, ppr. Prosecuting a suit. 

t IM-PLEAS'TNG, a. Unpleasing. 

IN-PLEDGE' (im-plej), v. . To pawn. 

IM-PLEDÓ ED’, a. Pledged; pawned. 

IM'PLE-MENT, n. (Low L. implementum.] Whatever may 
supply wants; particularly applied to tools, utensils, vessels, 
instruments ; the tools or instruments of labor. 

UELLE MENTING, a. Furnishing with implcments.— Ed. 


IM-PL£'TION, n. [L. tmpleo.] The act of filling; the state 
of being full. 

INPLEX, a lb. tmplerus.] Infolded; intricate; entangled ; 
complicated. 

IM-PLEX'TON (im.plek'shun), n. The act of infolding or in- 
volving ; the state of being involved; involution. [Lite 


used.) 

IMPLI-CATE, v. t. (Fr. impliguer ; L. implico.) 1. To infold; 
to involve ; to entangle.— Boyle. 2. To involve ; to bring 
into connection with ; also, to show or prove to be con- 
nected or concerned, as jn an offense. 

IM'PLI-CA-TED, pp. 1. Infolded; involved. 2 Involved; 
connected ; concerned ; proved to be concerned or to have 
had a DUE 

{MPLI-€4-TING, ppr. Involving: proving to be concerned. 

(M-PLI-CA‘TION, n. [L. implicatw.] 1. The act of infolding 
or involving. 2. Involution ; entanglement.— Boyle. 3. An 
implying, or that which is implied, but not expressed ; a 
tacit inference, or something fairly to be understood, 
though not expressed in words. 

IM'PLI-CA-TYIVÉ, a. Having implication. 

(M'PLI-CA-TIVE-LY, adv. By implication.—Buck. 

[M-PLICTT (im-plisit), a. ft. tmplicitus.] 1. Infolded; en- 
tangled ; complicated ; [liile used.) 2. Implied ; tacitly 
comprised ; fairly to be understood, though not expressed 
in words, as a compact.—South. 3. Resting on another ; 
trusting to the word or authority of another. without 
doubting or reserve, or without examining into the truth 
of the thing itself; as, implicit belief. 

IM-PLICTT-LY, adv. 1. By inference deducible, but not 
"p Speen in words; virtually; in reality, but not in name. 
2. By connection with something else ; dependently; with 
unreserved confidence. 

IM-PLYCTT-NESS, n. The state of being implicit; the state 
of trusting without reserve. 
IM-PLIED' (im-plide), pp. or a. Involved ; contained virtu- 

ally, though not expressed. 

IM-PLYED-LY, adv. By implication. 

1M-PLO-RA‘TION, n. Earnest supplication.— Bp. Hall. 

HIM"PLO-Ri-TOR, n. One who implores.—Shak. 

[M-PLORE', v. ¿ "[Fr. implorer; L. imploro.) 1. To call upon 
or for, in supplication; to pray earnestly ; to petition with 
urgency. 2. To ask earnestly.—Syn. 
seech ; entreat; crave; beg; solicit. 

IM-PLORE' v. £ To entreat; to beg. 

7IM-PLORE, n. Earnest supplication.—Spenser. 

IM-PLORED’ (im-plórd^, pp. Earnestly supplicated. 

IM-PLOR'ER, n. One who prays earnestly. 

Hee. ppr. ora. Beseeching; entreating; praying 
earnestly. 

IM-PLOR'NG-LY, adv. In the manner of entreaty. 

IM-PLOM ED' (im-plümd^, ? a. Having no plumes or feath- 

IM-PLON'OUS, ers.— Johnson. 

IM-PLUNGE’ (im-plunf), e.t. To plunge; to immerse. 


Setting or infixing in the mind, as 


o supplicate ; be- 
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IM-PLi'OA-BLE, a. (Fr., from L. ëmplacabilis.] 1. Not to | IM-PLY', v. t. (Fr. impliquer ; L. 
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implico.) 1. Litcrally, u 1n 

fold or involvc ; to wrap up; lobs] 4 To esas d con 
tain in substance or esecnce, or by fair inference, or by 
construction of law, when not expressed in words. —Syw, 
To include ; comprise; import; incan ; denote , eignify. 

IN-PLYING, ppr. Involving; containing in substance, or by 
fair inference, or by construction of law. 

ft IN-POCK'ET, v. . To pocket. 

IN-POIS'ON, v. t. (Fr. empoisonner.) 1. To poison; to im- 
preme with poison; to corrupt with poison. 2. To im- 

itter ; to impair. 3. To kill with poison ; [rare.] 

IM-POIS'ON ED, pp. Poisoned; corrupted; imbittered. 

IM-POIS'ON-ING, ppr. Poisoning; corrupting; imbittering. 

IM-POIS'ON-MENT, n. The act of poisoning. , 

t IM-PO‘LAR-I-LY, adv. Not according to the direction of 
the poles.—Brown. 

IM-POLT-CY, n. Inexpedience ; unsuitableness to the cnd 

Ni exo ; bad policy ; defect of wisdom. 

IM-PO-LITE' a. Not of polished manners; unpolite ; un- 
civil; rude in manners. 


IM-PO-LITE'LY, adv. Uncivilly. 
IM-PO-LITENESS, m. Incivility ; want of good manners. 
IN-POLT-TIC, a. 1. Not wise; devising and pursuing meas- 


ures adapted to injure the puhlic interest. 2. Unwise, 

adapted to injure the public interest. 3. Not wise in pri- 

vate concerns; pursuing measures ill suited to promote 

private welfare; not prudent. 4. Not suited to promote 
rivate interest.—Syn. Indiscreet; incautious; imprudent; 
expedient. 

ftIM-PO-LITI€-AL, for impolitic. 

t IM-PO-LITI€-AL-LY, a Without art or forecast. —Ba- 
con.— Nickleson.— Mickle. 

IM-POL1-TI€-LY, adv. Not wisely; not with due forecast 
and prudence; in a manner to injure public or private in- 
terest. 

IN-PON-DER-A-BIL1-TY, n. Destitution of sensible weight. 

IM-PON'DER-A-BLE,a. Not having sensible weight. Heat, 
light, electricity, and magnctism are called imponderable 
substances. 

DI OAREN MBLE NESS; n. State of being imponder- 
able. 

IM-PON'DER-OUS, a. Not having scnsible weight. — Brown. 

IM-PON'DER-OUS-NESS, n. State of being imponderous 

t IM-PONE', v. t. (L.] To stake; to wager.— Shak. 

t IM-POOR', v. & To impoverish.—Browne, 

IM-PO-ROS'I-TY, n. Want of porosity; closeness of tex- 
ture; compactness that excludes pores. 

IM-PO'ROUS, a. Destitute of pores; very close or compact 
in texture; solid.— Brown. 

| IN-PORT,, v. t. (Fr. importer ; L. md 1. To bring from 

, a foreign country or jurisdiction, or from another state, 
into one's own country, jurisdiction, or state; opposed to 
export. 2. To bear or convey, as signification or meaning. 
3. To be of weight to; to be of moment or consequence 
to; to bear on the interest of, or to have a bearing on. 
Dryden.—SvN. To denote; mean; signify; imply ; inter- 
est; concern. 

IM'PÓRT,^ 1. That which is borne or conveyed in words; 
meaning ; signification ; drift; tendency ; the sense which 
words arc intended to convey. Import differs from émpli- 
cation in this, that the meaning of a term or number of 
words in connection is lcss obscurely expressed. Fmport 
depends less on inference or deduction than implication, 
and is also applicd more frequently to a single word. 2. 
That which is imported or brought into a country from 
another country or state; [generally in the plural) 3. 
Importance; weight; consequence.—Dryden ; [formerly 
accented uo the second syllable. 

IM-PORT'A-BLE, a. 1. That may be iinported. 2 Insup- 

rtable ; not to be endured.—Spenser ; (obs.] 

* IMJ-PORT'ANCE, n. (Fr.; Sp. importancia.) 1. Weight; 
consequence; magnitude; moment; a bearing on some 
interest; that quality of an iing b7 which it may affect 
a measure, interest, or result. 2. Weight or consequence 
in the scale of being. 3. Weight or consequence in self- 
estimation. 4. Thing implied; matter; subject; impor- 
tunity.— Shak. ; [oe] 

*IM-PORT'ANT, a. [Fr.] 1. Weighty; momentous; of 
great consequence; having a bearing on some interest, 
measure, or result, by which good or ill may be produced. 
2. Bearing on; forcible driving.—Spenser. 3. Importu- 
nate; [not wer) 

IN-PORT'ANT-LY, adv. Weightily; forcibly. 

IM-POR-TATION, n. (Fr.] 1 The act or practice of im- 
porting, or of bringing from another country or state. 2 

e wares or cominodities imported. 3. Conveyance. 

IN-PORTED, pp. or a. Brought from another country or 
state. 

IM-PORT'ER, n. He who importa; the merchant who, by 
himself or his agent, brings goods from another country 
or state. i 

IM-PORTING, ppr. or a. 1. Bringing goods, &c., into once 8 
own aR or state from a foreign or distant state. 2 
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Reanne as a ngnceQ. n, Meaning. & Having weight or 
Cones ce 
IM POSTIPS, a Of no weight or cons-quence.—sS4akh. 
UM POSTUNAMSCY, e. The act of importuning; importu- 


nab aw — 

IMPORT NATH, a. (1. importunus.) 1. Bearing on; 
809^ er uring in requeet or demand; argent and per- 
üne- - in sublcitatinn, as a sutor, 2 Pressing; urgent, 
tsa tuut J Incibag urgently for gratification, as tho 


e. — Bas rr». 
ame U NATELY, ade. With urgent request; with 


tel n. 

nd m «T NATVNESR, n. 

(INI ITU NA TOR, a One who importunes. : 

IM-POG TUNE , e. 1. |Fr. importuner.) To request with ur- 
fency. to press with sobcitation; to urgo with frequent 
er 8 Sapp € ton. 

CIMI TANF a |l. emportunua 1. Preseing in request ; 
wrgc.t troublesume by frequent demands; vexatious; 
w re mn. de: unportunate. 2 Unscasonable. 

INIO -TONED, Requested with urgency. ! 

ILM Pus TUNELY, edr. V. With urgent solicitation; in- 
tomer Jy; continually; n oublesomely. 2 Unscasonably ; 
im: rom r y 

IM-LUR-TUS ER, a. One whois importunate.— Waterhouse. 

IM POR. TEN ING, ppr. Soliciting with urgency. : 

IM-POC TÜ NI TY, m. (Fr. importunité; L. importunitas.) 
Preaeme solicitation; urgent request; application for a 
elaim ı r favor, which is urged with troublesome frequen- 
ey or pirtinacity. 

14- Po TV-OUS, a. (L. importuosus.) Without a port, ha- 
vcn, or harbor. , 

IM-Pos'A-BLE, e That may be imposcd or laid on. 

IM-Pos'A-BLE-NESS, mw. State of being imposabic. 

DM. POS E", v. €. (Fr. imposer. | 1. To lay on; to set on; to 
laş on, as a burden, tax, tol, duty, or penalty. 2. To place 
over by authority or by force. 3. To lay on, as a com- 
mand; to enjoin, as a duty. 4. To fix on; to impute ; 
{linie used.) 5. To lay on, as hands in the cercmony of 
ondination or of confirmation. 6. To obtrude fallacious!y. 
—7. Among printers, to put the pages on the stone and fit 
on the chase, and thus prepare the form for the press.— 
Te impose on, to deccive ; to mislead by a trick or false 

retense ; to dclude ; to cheat. 

f1M-POSE, &. Command; injunction .—SAak. 

[M-POS ED' (im-pózd^, pp. Laid on, as a tax, burdcn, duty, 
or penalty; cnjoined.—Imposed on, deluded ; misled. 

IM-POBE'NENT, a. Imposition.—Moore. (Bad.) 

DX-POS'ER, a. One who lays on; one who enjoins. 

LMW-PGSING, L Laying on; enjoining; deceiving. 2. 
€ Commas ing; adapted to impress forcibly.—Bp. Ho- 


Urgent solicitation. 


D4-I581NG, n. Among printers, the act of putting the pages 
of a shat in proper ordcr on thc imposing-stone, and pre- 
JR them to be printed.— Brande. 
IM-PO> ING-STONE, n. Among printers, the stone on which 
pad pages or columns of types are imposed, or made into 
mns, 
IM-l'ÓS'ING-LY, adr. In an imposing manner. 


IM-PO-8I-TION (im-po-zish'un), n. (Fr., from L. impositio.) | 


L In a general sense, the act of layiog on. 2 The act o 


laying on hands in the ceremony of ordination. 3. The , 


act of setting on or affixing to.—Boyle 4. That which is 
imposed ; a tax, toll, duty, or cxcise laid by authority. 5. 


Injunction, as of a law or duty—aAfilton. ` 6. Constraint ; 

oppression; burdcn— Watts. 7. Deccption; imposture. 

t. A supernumerary excrcise enjoincd on students as a 
ni-hmrent ; (Eng. 

IS-POs z1-HILT-TY, n. 1. That which can not be; the state 
of bring not possible to exist. 2. Impracticability ; the 
etate ur quality of «ing not feasible or possible to bc done. 

IM-PO>'L-KLE, a. (Fr.; L. impossibilis] 1. That can not 
be. 2 linpracticable ; not feasible; that can not be done. 
— Impossible quantity. Sce |MAGINARY. 

IMT. T, n. (Sp, It. imposta.) 1. Any tax imposcd by au- 
thority pertirularly, a tax levied on imported goods.—2. In 
@rchitecture, that part of a pillar, in vaults and arches, on 
which the weight of the building rceta; also, a amall cor- 
nice which surmounta a picr or pilaster, and serves as a 
base: for the construction of an arch—Syn. Tribute; ex- 
cise; custom: duty. 

IN-LOSTHU-MATE Gm- 
scesa; to gather; to 

pz of ən animal body. 

1 CEU CHUMETE v.& To affect with an imposthume or 

Lah odd 


tu-máte), v. £ To form an ab- 
t pus or purulent matter in any 


IM-l'OsS*1 HU-MA-TED, pp. Affected with an imposthume, : 


IM-POS"THU.MA-TING, ppr. Forming into an at 
DI-POS-THU-MA'TION, n. Tbe act o forcing en Sbectas : 
also, an abscess ; an imposthume, ; 


DIi-POS"THUME (im-postümce), n. (This word is a corru IN-PREG'NA-TED, pp. N 
apostema.) An absccas; a collection Pt P » pp. or a. lade pre 


tion of apostem, L. 
pas or purulent matter in any part of an animal body. 
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IN-POSTHUME, v. i. The samc as imposthumate. 

IM-POSTOR, a. (Fr. imposteur; Sp., Port. impostor; Low 
L. impostor.) One who imposcs on others; a person who 
asenmos a character for the purpose of deccption, a de- 
ceiver under a false character. 

#1M-POSTOR-AGE, n. Imposition.— Bp. Taylor. 

IN-POSTURE, w. (Fr.; L. impostura.) Deception prac- 
ticed under a falsc or assumcd character; fraud or impo- 
sition practiced by a false pretendcr.—SyN. Cheat; fraud; 
trick ; imposition; dclusion. 

IM-POSTURED, a. Having the nature of imposture. 

IN-POSTUR-OUS, a. Deceitful.— Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Not used.) 

IMPOTENCE, Yn. (L. impotentia.) 1. Want of strength 

INTO-TEN-CY, § or powcr, animal or intellectual; weak- 
nesa; fecblcness; inability ; imbecility; defect of power 
9 Moral inability; the want of powcr or inclination to re- 
sist or ovcrcome habits and natural propensitics. 3. Ina- 
ability to beget. 4. Ungovernable passion.—Milton. 

IMPO-TENT, a. [Fr., from L. impotens.) 1. Weak; feeble; 
wanting strength or power ; unable by nature, or disabled 
by discasc or accident, to perform any act. Wanting 
the power of propagation, as males. 3. Wanting thc pow- 
er of restraint ; not having the command over; as, tmpo- 
tent of to .— Dryden. 

INPO-TENT, n. One who is feeble, infirm, or languishing 
under disease. —Shak. 

IN'PO-TENT-LY, adv. Weakly; without power over the 

assions. 

[M-POUND, v.t. 1. To put, shut, or confine in a pound or 
close pen. 9. To confine; to restrain within limits. 

IN-POUND'ED, pp. Confined in a pound. 

IM-POUND'ER, n. One who impounds the beasts of an 


other. 
IM-POUNDATNG, ppr. Confining in a E. restraining. 


IN-POV'ER-ISH. v. t. (Fr. uvrir.) .1. To make ry 
to reduce to poverty or indigence, as persons. 2. To ex- 
haust reni: richness, or fertility, as land or soil. 

IN-POV'ER-ISHED 


Ca por eeni pp. or a. Reduced to 
overty; exhausted. 


-POV'ER-ISH-ER, n. 1. One who makes others poor. 2 
That which impairs fertility. 
IM-POV'ER-ISH-ING, ppr. or a. Making poor; exhausting. 
IM-POV'ER-ISH-LY, adv. So as to impoverish. 
IN-POV'ER-ISH-MENT, n. Depauperation; a reducing to 
olerace: exhaustion; drain of wealth, richness, or fer- 


IM-POW'ER. See EMPOWER. 

IN-PRA€-TI-CA-BIL'I-TY, n. 1. The state or qua*ty of 

IM-PRA€‘TI-€A-BLE-NESS, § being beyond human pow- 
er, or the means proposed ; impossibility ; infeasibility. 2 
Untractableness; stubbornness.— Burnet. 

IM-PRA€'TI-CA-BLE, a. 1. That can not be done or per- 
formed ; impossible; infeasible; not to be effected by the 
means proposed. 2. Untractable; unmanageable; stub- 
oe 3. That can not be passed or traveled ; [col- 


xial.] 

IM-PRA@TI-CA-BLY, ade. Ina manner or degree that hin- 
ders practice. 

INPRE-€ATE, v. t. (L. imprecor.) To invoke as an evil on 
any «ne; to pray that a curse or calamity may fall on 
one's sclf or on anothcr person. 

IM'PRE-€A-TED, pp. Invoked on one, as some evil. 

INPRE-€A-TING, ppr. Calling for evil on one's self or an- 


other. 

IM-PRE-€A"TION, n. (L. tmprecatio.} The act of imprece 
ting, or invoking evil on any one; a prayer that a curse or 
calamity may fall on any one.—SyN. Curse; execration ; 
malcdiction; anathema. 

IMPRE-€A-TO-RY, a. Containing a prayer for evil to 
befall a perron. 

IM-PRE-CISION (sizh'un) n. Want of precision or exact- 
ness; dcfect of accuracy.— Tuylor. i 
IN-PRÉGN' (im-preen’), v. t. (It. impregnare; Fr. impregner.] 
To impregnate : to infuse the seed of young or other pro- 

lific principlc.— Milton. 

IN-PREGN -BLE, a. (Fr. tmprenable.] 1. Not to be stormed 
or taken by assavit; that can not be reduccd by force ; 
able to resist attack. 2. Not to be moved, impressed, or 
shaken; invincible, as affcction.—South. 

IN-PREG'/NA-BLY, adv. In a manner to resist penetration 
or assault; in a manncz to defy force. 

IM-PREG'NATE, v. t. (It. impregnare.) 1. To infuse the 
principle of conception; to make pregnant, as a female 
anal, 2. To deposit the fccundating dust of a flower 
on the pistils of a plant; to render prolific. 3. To infuse 
particles of ope thing into anothcr ; to communicate the 
virtucs of onc thing to another. 


,IM-.PREG'NATE, a. lmpregnated; rendered prolific or 


fruitful 

ant or prolific , fe 
cundated; filled with something by mixture, &c. 

IM-PREG'NATING, ppr. Infusing seed or pollen; render 
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fng pregnant; fructifying; fecundating; filling by infusion 
or mixture. 

DM-PREG-NA'TION, n. (Fr.) 1. Tho act of fecundating and 
rendering fruitful. 2. The communication of the parti- 
cles or virtues of one thing to another. 3. That with which 
any thing is impregnated.— Derham. 4. Saturation.—Ains- 
wort 


IM-PRE-JODI-CATE, a. [L. fn, pre, and judico.) Not pre- 
judged ; unprejudiced ; not prepossessed ; impartial.— 
rom. 


tM-PREP-A-RATION, n. Want of preparation ; unprepar- 
edness; unreadiness. [Little -} 

IM-PRE-SCRIP-TI-BILT-TY, n. (Fr. imprescriptibilité] The 
state of being independent of prescription ; the state which 


renders a thing not liable to be lost or impaired by the ' 
| IM-PROB'A-BLE, a. [Sp., Fr.; L. tmprobabilis.) 


E cei pion of another, or by one's own non-uscr. 


PRE-SERIPTI-BLE, a. (Fr.] That can not be lost or , 
impaired by non-user, or:by the claims of another founded | 
| IM-PROB’A-BLY, adv. 1. In a manner not likely to be true. 


on prescription. 

IM-PRESS’, v. t. [L. tmpressum.] 1. To imprint; to stamp; 
to make a mark or figure on any thing by pressure. 2. 
To print, as books. 3. To mark; to indent. 4. To fix 
deep. 5. To compel to enter into public service, as sea- 
men; to seize and take into service by compulsion, as 
nurses in sickness. 6. To seize; to take for public service. 

IMPRESS, n. 1. A mark or indentation made by pressure. 
2. The figure or image of any thing made by pressure ; 
stamp; likeness. 3. Mark of distinction ; stamp; charac- 
ter. 4. Device; motto.—Milton. 5. The act of compell- 
ing to enter into public service.—Shak. 

1M-PRESS'-GANG, n. A party of men with an officer, em- 

loyed to impress seamen for ships of war. 

IM-PRESS ED' (im-prest), pp. or a. Imprinted; stamped; 
marked by pressure; compelled to enter public service; 
seized for public use; fixed in the mind; made sensible ; 
convinced. 

DIM-PRESS-I-BIL T.TY, n. The quality of kang prete 

IM-PRESST-BLE, a. 1. That may be impressed; that yields 
to an impression; that may receive impressions. 2. That 
may be 
another body. 

IM-PRESST-BLY, adv. In a manner to make impression. 

IM-PRESS‘ING, ppr. Imprinting; stamping; fixing in the 
miad; compelling into service. 

IM-PRES'SION, n. [Fr.; L. ss] 1. The act of im- 
pressing, as one body on another. 2. Mark; indentation ; 
stamp made by pressure. 3. The effect which objects 

roduce on the mind. 4. Image in the mind; idea. 5. 
nsible effect. 6. A single edition of & book ; the booka 
rinted at once. 7. Slight, indistinct remembrance. . 

IM-PRES'SION-A-BLE, a. Capable of being impresscd. 

IM-PRESSTVE, a. 1. Making or tending to make an im- 
pression; having the power of affecting, or of exciting at- 
tention and feeling; adapted to touch sensibility or the 
conscience; solemn. 9. 
ceptible; impressible.— er. 

IM-PRESS'TVÉ-LY, adv. a manner to touch sensibility, 
or to awaken conscience; in & manner to produce a pow- 
erful effect on the mind. 

IM-PRESSTVE-NESS, n. The quality of being impressive. 

IM-PRESS'MENT, n. 1. The act of impressing men into 
papae service. 2. The act of compelling into any service. 

. The act of seizing for public use. 

IM-PRESSURE ort) *. The mark made by press- 
ure, indentation ; dent; impression.—Shak. 

IM'PREST, n. (It. tepranars | A kind of earnest-money ; 
loan; money advanced.— Burke. 

IM-PREST,, v. t. To advance on loan. 

IM-PREV'A-LENCE, n. Incapability of prevailin 

IM-PRI-MA'TUR, ^. [L., let k be printed.) A 
print a book, &c. 

1 IM-PRIN'ER-Y, n. (Fr. imprimerie.) A print; impression ; 
a printing-house , art of printing. 

TM-PRT'MIS, adv. [L.] In the first place; first in order. 

IM-PRINTY, v. t. [It. imprimere.) 1. To impress; to mark 
by pressure. 2. To stamp letters and words on paper by 
means of types; to print. 3. To fix on the mind or mem- 
ory; to impress. 

IMPRINT, n. The name of the publisher of a book, news- 
paper, &c., with the place and time of publication, insert- 
ed in the first pa 


licónds to 


the mind or memory. 

IM-PRINTING, ppr. Marking by pressure; printing; fixing 
on the mind or memory. 

IM-PRIS'ON (im-priz'n), v. t. (Fr. emprisonner.] 1. To put 
into a prison; to keep in a prison or jail, or to arrest and 
detain in custody in any place. 2. To confine; to shut up; 
to restrain from escape ; to deprive of the liberty to move 
from place to place.—SyN. To incarcerate; confine ; im- 
mure. 

(M-PRIS'ON ED, pp. or a. Confined in a prison or jail; re- 
strained from escape, or from going at large. 
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impressed; that may have its figure stamped on | 


apable of being impressed; sus- : 


ge. : IM-PROSPER-OUS-NESS, s. 
IM-PRINT'ED, pp. Marked by pressure; printed; fixed in : 


IMP 


IM-PRIS’ON-ER, n. One who causes another to be confined 
in pran aon, 
IM-P i IS'ON-ING, ppr. Shutting up in prison; confining fu 
a place. 
IM-PRIS'ON-ING, n. Act of confining in prison. 
IM-PRIS'ON-MENT, n. 1. The act of putting and confinin, 
in prison ; the act of arresting and dctaining in custody. 
2. Confinement in a place; restraint of liberty; the con- 
finement of a criminal or debtor within the walls of a pris- 
on; particularly, the restraint of a debtor or criminal.— 
False imprisonment ia the illegal restraint or confinement 
of any one, under color of law.—&YN. Incarceration; cus 
rody i durance. 
PROB-A-BILT-TY, n. The quality of being improbable, 
or not likely to be true; unlikelihood. 
Not likely 
to be true; not to expected under the circumstances 
of the case. 


2. In a manner not to be approved; (obs.] 
tIMPRO-BATE, v.t. (L. improbo.) To disallow ; not to ap- 
rove.— Ainsworth, 
tIM-PRO-BATION, n. The act of disapproving. 
IM-PROBT-TY, n. (L. improbitas.) That which is disap- 
proved or disallowed; want of integrity or rectitude of 
rinciple; dishonesty. 
t IM-PRO-DÜCED' (-pro-düst), a. Not produced.—Ray. 
IM-PRO-FY"CIENCE (-pro-fish’ens), 2”. Want of profe 
IM-PRO-FY°CIEN-CY (-pro-fieh’en-sy), É ciency. 
tIM-PROFIT-A-BLE, a. Unprofitab — Elyot. 
IM-PRO-GRES'SIVE, a. Not progressive. 
t IM-PRO-LIF'I€, a. Not prolific; unfruitful— Waterhouse, 
tIM-PRO-LIFI€-ATE, v. t. To impregnate; to fecundate. 
IM-PROMP'TU, adv. (L. in promptu.) Off-hand; without 
previous study. 
IM-PROMP'TU, m. A piece made off-hand, at the moment, 
or without previous study ; an extemporancous compo- 


sition. 

IM-PROPER, a. (L. tmproprius.] 1. Not proper; not suit- 
able; not adapted to its end; unfit; as, improper treatment 
of disease. 2. Not becoming; not decent; not suited to 
the character, time, or place, as manners. 3. Not accord- 
ing to the settled us or principles of a language, as ex- 
pressions. 4. Not euited to a particular place or office, 
unqualified.— Improper fraction, a fraction whose denom- 
inator is not greater than its numerator. 

IM-PROPER-LY, adv. 1. Not titiy ; in a manner not suited 
to the end ; in a manner not sujted to the company, time, 

lace, and circumstances; unsuitably; incongruouely. 2. 
n a manner not according with established usages ; inac- 
curately; ungrammatically. 

IM-PRO-PY"TIOUS, a. Not propitious; unpropitious. [Obs.] 

IM-PRO-POR'TION-A-BLE, a. Not proportionable. (Xare.] 

IM-PRO-POR'TION-ATE, a. Not proportionate. [Rare.] 

IM-PRO'PRI-ATE, v. t. (L. in and proprius.) 1. To appro- 
priate to private use; to take to one's self; [not used.) 2, 
To place the profita of ecclesiastical property in the hands 
of a layman.— Hook. 

IM-PRO'PRI-ATE, a. Devolved into the hands of a layman. 

IM-PROPRI-A-TED, pp. 1. Appropriated to one's self. 2 
Put in possession of a layman, as church property. 

IM-PROPRI-A-TING, ppr. 1. Appropriating to one's self. 
2. Placing profits of ecclesiastical property in the hands 
of a layman. 

IM-PRO-PRI-A"TION, ». 1. The act of putting an ecclesias- 
tical benefice into the hands of a layman.—Ayliffe. 2 Tho 
benefice impropriated. 

*IM-PROPRI-A-TOR, n. A layman who has possession of 
the !anda of the church or an ecclesiastical living. 

IN-PRO-PRIE-TY, n. (Fr. improprieté] 1. Unfitness ; un- 
suitableness to character, time, place, or circumstances. 
2. Inaccuracy in language; a word or phrase not accord- 
ing with the established usages or principles of speaking 
or NOBLE 

IM-PROS-PERT.TY, n. Unprosperity ; want of success. 

IM-PROS'PER-OUS, a. Not prosperous; not successful; 
unfortunate; not yielding profit; not advancing interest. 
[Little used.] See UNPROSPEROUS. 

INM-PROS'PER-OUS-LY, adv. Unsuccessfully ; unprosper- 
ously ; unfortunately.— I 

Ill esuccess.— Hammond. 

IM-PROV-A-BIL1-TY, n. The state or quality of being ca- 

_pable of improvement; susceptibility of being made better. 

IM-PROV'A-BLE (im-proova-bl) a. 1. Susceptible of im- 
provement; capable of growing or being made better; 
that may be advanced in good qualities. 2 That may be 
used to advantage, or for the increase of any thing valua- 
ble, as hints. 3. Capable of tillage or cultivation, as land. 

IN-PROV'A-BLE-NESS, ^. Susceptibility of improvement, 
capableness of being made better, or of being used to ad- 


vantage. 
IM. PROV'A-BLY, adv. iu a manner that admits of meliora 
tion. 
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M-PROVEY Gm-proov), e. t. (Norm. proper.) 1. To make 
better; to edvance in value or good qualiucs. 2 To usc 
or employ to good purpose; to make productive; to turn 
to profits le account; to use for advantage; to employ 
for edv ancing interest, reputation, or happincss, as an op- 
portumiy or hint—Addison. 3. To apply to practical 
pu --Owen. 4. To advance or increase by uso; [ia 
e bod seas.) —Porteus ; [U] 5. To use; to euo T. 
N= a To use; to occupy; to cultivate; as, thc housc 
or form is now emproced by an industrious tcnant. [This 

plication is, perhaps, peculiar to somc parts of the United 
ass) lt. however, deviates little from that in some of the 
forzoing definitions. Old authors somctimes use this 
wonl for censure or impeach, & e, reprove. Rich. Dict.]— 
rx. To better; mcliorate; amcliorate ; advance ; hcight- 
co; mend; correct; rectify. 

IM-PROVE' Gm-proow), r.i To grow better or wiser ; to 
advance in coodness, knowlcdgc, wisdom, or other excel- 
lence. 2. To advanco in bad qualities; to grow worse; 
as, to improce in cruelty.—Alilner. 3. To increase; to be 
enhanced; to rise, as the market prie: [mercantile use.) 
—To improce on, to make uscful additions or amendments 
to; to bring nearer to perfection. 

1M-PROV ED’ (im-proovd), pp. or & 1. Made better, wiser, 
or more cxcellent; advanced in moral worth, knowledge, 
ormanncrs. 2. Madc better; advanced in fertility or other 
good qualities 3. Used to profit or good purpose. 4. 
Ueed; occupied. 

{M-PROVEMENT (im-proov'ment), n. 1. Advancement in 
moral worth, learning, wisdom, skill, or other excellence. 
2. Melioration; a making or growing better or valuable. 
3. A valuable addition; excellence added, or a change for 
the better. 4. Advance or progress from any state to a 
better. 5. Instruction; growth in knowledge or refine- 
ment; cdification. 6. Use or employment to beneficial 
purposes ; a turning to ped account. 7. Practical appli- 
cation.—Tillotson. & The part of a discourse intended to 
enforce and apply the doctrines, is called the improvement. 
9. Use; occupancy.—10. Improvements, pl; valuable ad- 
ditions or melioration, as buildings, clearings, drains, 
fences, £c, on a farm. —Kent. 

1N-PROV’ER, n. 1. One who improves; one who makes 
bimself or any thing else better. 2. That which improves, 
enriches, or meliorates. 

t DM-PRO-VID'ED, a. [L. improvisus.) Unforeseen; unex- 

ted ; not provided T 
-PROVT-DENCE, n. (L. in and ] Want of 
providence or forecast; neglect of foresight, or of the 
measures which foresight might dictate for safety or ad- 


vantace. 

IM-PROVT-DENT, a. [L. ín and providens.) Wanting fore- 
Cast; wanting care to make provisions for future exi- 
pume Inconsiderate; negligent; careless ; heed- 


LM-PROV1-DENT.LY, edv. Without foresight or forecast; 
without care to provide against future wants. 

IM-PROV'ING, ppr. or a. Making better; growing better ; 
using to advantage. 

[M-IPROVTNG-LY, ado. In a manner to improve. 

IM-PROV'T-SATE, a. Unpremeditated. 

IM-PROV-I-SATION, n. Act of making poetry or perform- 
ing music cxtemporaneously. 

1M-PROV-I-SA-TO'RE, n. (It) A man who makes rhymes 
and short poems cxtemporancously, (This word is usu- 
aliy spelled with but ono » by the E b and French.) 

IM-A'ROVT-SA-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to extemporancous 


poetry. 

IM-PROV.I.SA-TRI'CE (im.prov.ve-s&-tr&chi), n. [It] A 
woman who makcs rhymes or shcrt poems extemporanc- 
en (This word is usually spelled with but one e° by 
the English and French.) 

(M-PRO-VI&SE', v. i To speak extemporaneously, especial. 
ly in verse.— Smart. 

LM-PRO.VISTON (-vizh’un), x. Want of forecast; improvi- 
dence — Brown. [Little used. 

IM-'RUDENCE, n. (Fr, from L. imprudentia] Want of 
prudence; indiscretion; want of caution, circumspection, 
or a due regard to consequences ; heedlesanese ; inconsid- 
eratrnesa; rashness. 

IM-PRÜ'DENT, a. (Fr.; L. imprudens.) Wanting prudence 
or discretion ; not attentive to the consequences of words 
or actions. —H ys. Indisercct; injudicious; incautious; un- 
advised; beedlcss; rash. 

UM-PRÜDENT-LY, adv. Without the exercise of prudence ; 


indiscrectly. 

IM'PU-DENCE, n. (Fr.; L. impudens.) Want of modcsty ; 
assurance accompanied with a disregard of the opinions 
of others—Syn, Hhamelessness; audacity ; insolence ; 
effrontery ; eaucincss ; impertinence ; pertness ; rudeness, 

IMPU.DENT, a. [Fr.; L. impudens.) 


cious; brazen; bold-feced; pert; immodest; rude; 
saucy ; impertinent; insolent. 
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: Wanting modesty; | 
bold, with contempt of others.—SvN. Shameless; auda. ` 


IN 


IMTU.DENT-LY, adv. Shamelessly; with indecent assur 
ancc.—Sandys. " 

IN-IPU-DICT.TY, n. (L. t'mpudicitia.) Immodesty. 
IM-PUGN’ (im.pünc^, v. t. (Fr. impugner ; L. impugno.) 
To oppose; to attack or assail by words or argumcnts; to 
contradict. 

IM-PUG-NA TION, n. Opposition.— Bishop Hall. (Little 
used.) 

IM-PUGN ED (im-pünd^, pp. Opposcd ; contradicted. 
IM.POGN'ER (im-pün'er), n. Onc who opposes or contre 


dicts. 
IM-POGNING (im-pin‘ing), ppr. Opposing; attacking, 
Impotence; weakness. 


contradicting. 

* t IM-PÜ'IS-SANCE, n. [Fr] 

* IM-PÜTS-SANT, a. "*Fr.] Weak; impotent. 

IMPULSE (im'puls), n. [L. impulsus.] 1. Force communi- 
cated instantaneously ; the effect of a sudden or moment- 
ary communication of motion. .2. Influcnce acting on the 
mind; motive. 3. Impression ; supposed supernatural in- 
flucnce on the mind. | 

IM-PUL'SION, n. [Fr.; L. impulsio.] 1. The act of driving 
against or impelling( the sudden or momentary agency 
ot a body in motion on another body. 2. Influence on the 


mind ; n pulse: 

IN-PULSTVE, so impulsif.) 1. Having the powcr of 
driving or impelling; moving; impellant. 2. Actuated by 
impulse ; as, a person who is impulsive. 

IM-PULSTVE-LY, adv. With force; by impulse. 

IM-PUN€'TU-AL, a. Not punctual. 

a PUNE SUR "n. Neglect of punctuality.—A. Ham- 

n. 

T IM-PU'NI-BLY, adv. Without punishment.— Ellis. 

IN-PONI-TY, m [Fr. impunité; L. impunitas.}) 1. Exemp- 
tion from punishment or penalty. 2. Freedom or exemp- 
tion from injury. 

IM-PÜRE., a. (Fr. impur ; L. impurus.] 1. Not pure; foul; 
feculent; tinctured; mixed or impregnated with extrane- 
ous substance. 2. Obscene, as thoughts. 3. Unchuste; 
lewd; unclean, as conduct. 4. Detiled by sin or guilt; 
unholy. 5. Unhallowed ; unholy. 6. Unclean; [ín a legal 
sar ;] not purified according to the ceremonial law of 

oses. 

t IM-.PÜRE', v.2 To render foul; to defile.— Biskop Hall. 

IM-PURE'LY, adv. In an impure manner ; with impurity. 

IM-PORENESS, 2 n. [Fr. impureté ; L. ímpuritas.) 1. Want 

IM-PORI-TY, $ of purity; foulness; feculence ; the ad- 
mixture of a foreign substance in any thing. 2. Apy foul 
matter. 3. Unchastity; lewdness. 4. Want of sanctity 
or holiness; defilement by guilt. 5. Want of ceremonial 
purity ; legal pollution or uncleanness. 6. Foul language, 
obscenity. 

IN-PURPLE, v.t. To color or tinge with purple; to make 
red or reddish. 

re pp. or a. Tinged or stained with purple 
color. 

IM-PUR’PLING, ppr. Tinging or coloring with purple. 

IM-PUT'A-BLE, a. 1. Tha may be imputcd or charged to 
a person; chargeable. 2. That may be ascribcd to; [in a 
good sense.) 3. Accusable; chargcable with a fault; (not 
proper.) 4. That may be set to thc account of another. 

IM-PUT'A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being imputable. 

IM-PU-TA' TION, s. [Fr.) 1. The act of imputing or charg 
ing; attribution; generally in an il] sense. 2. Sometimes 
in a good sense.— 3. Charge or attribution of evil; 
ccnsure; reproach. 4. Hint; slight notice —Shak. 

IM-POTA-TIVE, a. That may be imputed. 

IM-PÜ'TA-TIVE-LY, adv. By imputation.—Encyc. 

IM-PÜTE' v. t. (Fr. imputer; L. pwo] 1. To charge; to 
attribute ; to set to the account of. To attribute; tc 
ueno 3. To reckon to one what does not belong to him. 
— n. 

IM-PÜT'ED, pp. ora. Charged to the account of; attributed; 
ascribed. 

IM-POTER, n. One who imputes or attributcs. 

IN-POTING, ppr. Charging to thc account of; attributing; 


ascribing. 
‘CI-BLE, a. (in, and L. putresco.]) Not subject 


IN-PU. TR 
to putrefaction or corruption. 

IN, a prefix [L. in), is uscd in composition as a particle of 
negation, like the English sm, of which it secms to be a 
dialectical orthography; or it denotes within, into, or 
among, as in inbred, incase; or it servcs only to augment 
or render emphatical the sense of the word to which it is 
prefixed, as in inclose, increase.—1n, before l, is changed 
into fl, as in illusion ; and before r, into tr, ns in irregular; 
and into tm, before a labial, as in #mbittcr, immaterial, im 
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tent. 
| IN prep. [L. in; Gr. ev; Goth. and Sax. in; Fr. en; Sp. en 
It in; G. in, or ein; D. in; Dan. ind; Sw. in; W. yn. 
In denotes present or inclosed, surrounded by limits; as, 
ín a housc. Jt dcnotcs a state of being mixcd ; as, sugar in 
tea. It dcnotes prescnt in any state; as, in sickncss or 
health. It denotes present in timc; as, ín that hour or 


Sac ; unperünent; solent sheath. It denotes present in timc; as, ín that hour or 
* Rec Synopsis. š, E, T, &c., long.—X, E, Y, &c., short.—FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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day. Tho uscs of ix, however, can not, in all cases, be de- 
finod by equivalent words, except by explaining the phrase 
in which it is used; as, ín fact; in reason, &e— Ia the 
name, is uscd in phrases of invoking, swearing, declaring, 
praying, &c.— In, in many cascs, is equivalent to on.—1n 
signifies by or through.—Jn a kill, properly denotes undcr 
the surface; but im a valley, dcnotcs on the surface of the 
land.—ZJn that is somctimcs equivalent to because.—In as 
much, seeing; sccing that; this being tho fact; as, I will 
ride for heulth, inasmuch as I ain infirin.—7a is often used 
without the noun to which it properly belongs; as, I care 
not who is in or who is out; that is, in ofice, or out of 
off&ce.—To be or keep in with, to be close or near; as, keep 
the ship in with the land. 
1N-A-BIL/I-TY, n. (Fr. inhabilité] 1. Want of sufficient 
physical power or strength. 2. Want of adequate means. 
. Want of moral power. 4. Want of intellectual strength 
or force. 5. Want of knowledge or skill—Syn. Impo- 
tence; disability; incapacity ; incompetence; weakness. 

tIN-A'BLE-MENT, x. Ability —Bacon. f 

IN-AB'STI-NENCE, n. A not abstaining; a partaking; in- 
dulgence of ap tite.— Milton. 

IN-AB-STRA€1 Ep, a. Not abetracted.— Hooker. 

IN-A-BO’SIVE-LY, adv. Without abuse.—L. North. 

IN-A€-CESS-I-BIL'I-TY, n. The quality or state of being 

IN-A€-CESS1-BLE-NESS, § inaccessible, or not to be 
reached. 

IN-A€-CESST.BLE, a. 1. Not to be reached; as, an ínac- 
cessible height or rock. 2. Not to be obtained. 3. Not to 
be approached; forbidding nccess. 

IN-A€-CESS'I-BLY, adv. So as not to be approached. 

IN-A€'€U-RA-CY, n. Want of accuracy or exactness.—SyN. 
Mistake ; fault; defect; error. 

IN-A€'€U-RATE, a. Not nccurate; not exact or correct; 
not according to truth; erroneous. 

[IN-A€'€CU-RATE-LY, adv. Not according to truth; incor- 
rectly ; erroneously. 

IN-A€-QUAINT'ANCE, n. Unacquaintance.—Good. 

IN-A€-QUI-ES'CENT, a. Not acquiescing. 

IN-A€'TION, x. |Fr.] Want of action; forbearance of la- 
bor; idleness; rest.— Pope. 

IN-ACTIVE, a. 1. Not active; having no power to move, 
as matter. 2. Not active; not diligent or industrious ; not 
RU SUN Inert; dull; sluggish; idle; indolent ; sloth- 

; lazy. 

IN-ACTIVE-LY, adv. Idly; sluggishly; without motion, 
labor, or employment. 

IN-A€T-IV1-TY, n. 1l. Inertness. 2 Idleness, or habitual 
idleness; want of action or exertion; sluggishness.— 


tIN-ACTU-ATE, v. t. To putin action —Glanville. 

ft IN-A€T-U-A TION, n. Operation.—Glanville. 

IN-AD-APT-A'TION, n. Unadaptedness; unfitness. 

IN-AD'E-QUA-CY, n. 1. The quality of being unequal or 
insufficient for a —Dwight. 2. Inequality.— Burke. 
3. Incompleteness ; defectiveness. 

IN-AD'E-QUATE, a. [L.] 1. Not equal to the purpose; not 
sufficient to effect the object, as means. 2. Not equal to 
the real state or condition of a thing; not just or in due 
proportion; partial; incomplete; us, inadequate concep- 
tions 3. Incomplete; defective; not just, as a descrip- 
tion.—Syn. Unequal; incommensurate ; disproportionate ; 
insufficient; incompetent ; incapable. 

IN-AD'E-QUATE-LY, adv. Not fully or sufficiently; not 
Dron 

IN-AD'E-QUATE-NESS, n. The quality of being inadequate. 
—SYN. Inadeguacy i inequality ; incompleteness. 

f IN-AD-E-QUA' TION, n. Want of exact correspondence. 

IN-AD-H£'SION, n. Want of adhesion; a not adhering. 

IN-AD-MIS.SI-BIL'I-TY, n. The quar of being inadmissi- 
ble, or not proper to be receive 

IN-AD-MIS'SI-BLE, a. Not admissible; not proper to be 
admitted, allowed, or received. 

IN-AD-VERT'ENCE, 1? n. [Fr. inadvertance.] 1. A not turn- 

UN-AD-VERT'EN-CY, $ ing the mind to ; inattention ; neg. 
ligencd; heedlessness. 2. The effect of inattention; any 
oversight, mistake, or fault which procecds from negli- 
gence of thought. 

IN-AD-VERT'ENT, a. [L. in and advertens.) Not turning 
the mind to; heedless; careless; negligent. 

IN-AD-VERT'ENT-LY, adv. Heedlessly ; carelessly ; from 
want of attention ; inconsiderately. 

IN-AF-FA-BIL1-TY, n. Reservedness in conversation. 

IN-AF'FA-BLE, a. Not affable; reserved. 

IN-AF-FE€T-A'TION, n. Destitution of affected manner. 

t IN-AF-FEC€T'ED, a. Unaffected. 

t IN-AF-FEC€T'ED.LY, adv. Without affectation.— Cockeram. 

IN-AID'A-BLE, a. That can not be assisted.—Shak. 

IN-AL'IEN-A-BLE (in-&le'yen-a-b]) a. (Fr.] Unalienable; 
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that can not be legally or justly alienated or transferred to ` 


another. | ge 
IN-AL'IEN-A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being inalienable. ' IN-AT-TENTYVE-LY, adv. 


~ DOVE ;—BYLL, UNITE ;—AN"GER, VI'CIOUS—6 as K; 


INA 
Iya BEN adv. In a manner that forbids ulicne 
on. 
IN-AL-I-MENT'AL, a. Aflording no nourishment. 


IN-AL-TER-A-BIL'I-TY, n. The quality of not being alter- 
able or changeable.—Fourcroy. 

IN-AL‘TER-A-BLE, a. That can not or may not be ultcred 
or changed; unalterable. 

T IN-A'MI-Á-BLE, a. Unamiable. 

t IN-A’MI-A-BLE-NESS, n. Unamiableness. 

IN-A-MIS'SI-BLE, a. Not to be lost—Hammond.  (Rare.| 

EOS EBENE n. The state of not being liable to 
be lost. 

* IN-AM-O-R2& TO, n.m. 0 . 

* IN-AM-O-R.A£ TA, n. f. gA lover.— Marston. 

IN AND IN. To breed in and in. See BREED. 

IN-ANE’, a. [L. inanis.) Empty; void; sometimes used as 
a noun, to express a void space, or space beyond the con- 
fincs of the world. 

IN-AN"GU-LAR (ang'ga-lar), a. Not angular. [Little used.} 

IN-ANT-MATE, v.t. To animate. [Little used. 

IN-ANT-MATE, a. [L. inanimatus.) 1. Destitute of animal 
life. 2. Destitute of animation or life—Syn. Dead; life- 
less; inert; inactive; dull; soulless ; spiritless. 

IN-AN1-M4-TED, a. Destitute of animal life. 2. Not ani- 
mated; not sprightly. See UNANIMATED. 

t IN-AN-I-MA'TION, n. Animation.— Donne. 

IN-A-NI"TION (in-a-nish'un), n. (Fr.; L. inanis.) Empti- 
ness; want of fullness. 

IN-AN'I-TY, n. [L. inanitas.] Emptiness; void space; va- 
dy epa dE 
IN-AP'PE-TENCE, 22. (L.] 1. Want of appetence, or of a 
IN-APPE-TEN-CY, disposition to scek, select, or imbibe 

nutriment. 2. Want of desire or inclination. 

IN-AP-PLI-€A-BIL1-TY, n. The quality of not being appli- 
cable; unfitness. 

IN-AP'PLI-CA-BLE, a. Not applicable; that can not be ap- 
plied ; not suited or suitable to the purposc.—Syn. Unsuit- 
able; unsuited; unadapted; inappropriate; inapposite. 

IN-AP'PLI-CA-BLY, adv. In an inapplicable manncz. 

IN-AP-PLI-CA"TION, n. Want of application; want of at 
tention or assiduity; negligence ; indolenec. 

IN AY RO GELE, a. Not apposite ; not fit or suitable ; not 

ronent. 

IN-AP'PO-SITE-LY, adv. In a manner not apposite. 

IN-AP-PRÉ'CIA-BLE,a. 1. Not to be spprer aten; that can 
not be duly valued. 2. That can not be estimated. 

IN-AP-PRE-HENST-BLE, a. Not intelligible.— Milton. 

IN-AP-PRE-HENSTVE, a. Not ap nsive. 

IN-AP-PROACH'A-BLE, a. Not to be approached. 

IN-AP-PROACH'A-BLY, adv. Unapproachably. 

IN-AP-PRO'PRI-ATE, a. 1. Not appropriate; unsuited ; not 
proper.—J. P. Smith 2. Not appropriate; not belong. 
ing to. 

IN-AP-PROPRI-ATE-LY, adv. Not appropriately. 

IN-AP-PRO'PRI-ATE-NES3, n. Unsuitableness. 

IN-APT*, a. Unapt; not apt. 

IN-APTI-TUDE, n. Want of aptitude; unfitness; unsuit- 
ableness.— Burke. 

IN-APT'LY, adv. Unfitly; unsuitably. 

IN-APTNESS, n. Unfitness, 

IN-A'QUATE, a. Embodied in water.— Cranmer. 

IN-A-QUA'TION, n. The state of being inaquntc.—Gardner 

IN-AR'A-BLE, a. Not arable; not os of being tilled 

IN-ARCH', v. t. To graft by approach. 

IN-ARCHED (in-árcht), pp. Grafted by approach. 

IN-ARCH'ING, ppr. Grafting by approach. 

IN-ARCH'ING, n. A method ot ingrafting, by which a cion. 
without being separated from its parent tree, is joined ta 
a stock standing near. 

IN-XR-TI€9-LATE, a. 1. Not uttered with articulation or 
junction of the organs of speech ; not articulate; not dis- 
tinct, or with distinction of syllables. 92. In zoology, not 
jointed or articulated.— Dana. 

IN-AR-TI€'E-LATE-LY, adv. Not with distinct syllables; 
indistinctly. 

IN-AR-TICU.LATE-NESS, n. Indistinctmess of utterance 
by animal voices; want of distinct articulation. 

IN-AR-TI€-U-LA TION, n. Indistinctness of sounds in speak- 


ng. 

IN-AR-TI-FY"CIAL (-&r-te-fish’al), a. 1. Not done by art; not 
made or pred by the rules of art; formed without 
art. 2. Simple; artless. 

JN-XR-TI-FY"CIAL-LY, adv. Without art; in an artless man- 
ner; contrary to the rules of art.— Collier. 

IN-AS-MUCH', adv. [in, as, und muck.] Seeing; sccing that, 
this being the fact. A 
IN-A'L-TEN'TION, n. The want of attention, or of fixing 
the mind steadily on an object; heedlesencss; neglect. 
IN-AT-TENTYVE, a. Not fixing the mind on au object. — 

Syn. Careless; heedless; regardless; thoughtless; negli- 
nt: remise. 
Without attention; carelessly ; 
beedlessly.—Johnson. 
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(NAUDLERBIL LTY, 2 a 

S DERLENESS, $ ™ Stato of being inaudible. 

IN-ALDT.BLE, & 1. That can not be heanl 2 Making no 
sound. —S5N 

IN. M DI-BLY. ade. In a manner not to bo heard. 

INA GU RAL, a. (L. facuguro.) 1. Pertaining to inaugu- 
r` a 2 Nado or pronounced at an inauguration. 

IN-AUGU-RATE, e. & 1. To introduce or induct into an 
o with &olemmty or euitnble ceremonies; to invest 
with an office in a formal manner. 2. To begin with good 
omen», [obs 

IN. AUGU-RATE, @ Invested with office.— Drayton. 

IN-AUGU-RA-TED, pp. Inducted into office with appropri- 
ate ceremonies. 

IN-AU'GU-RA-TING, ppr. Inducting into office with solemni- 


ties. 

IN-AU-GU-RA TION, n. The act of inducting into office with 
eolcminity ; investiture with office by appropriate cere- 
monies. 

IN-AU'GU-RI-TOR, n. One who inauguratcs.—- Coleridge. 

IN-AU'GU-RA-TO-RY, e Suited to induction into oftice; 
pertaining to inau tion.—Johnson. 

IN-AU-RATION, w. Nb inauratus. The act or process of 
giking, or covering with gold.— Arbuthnot. 

IN-AUSPI-CATE, a. Dlomened.— Buck. 

IN-AU-SPI"CIOUS (-epish'us), a. Ill-omcned ; unfortunate; 
unlucky ; evil; unfavorable. 

IN-AU-SPI°CIOUS-LY, adv. With ill omens; unfortunate- 
ly; unfavorably. 

IN-AU-:PI"CIOU-NESS (-spish’us-nes), n. Unluckiness ; 
unfavorablencss. ' 

IN-BE'ING, n. Inherence; inhcrent existence; inseparable- 
ness.— Hatte. 

IN' BOARD, e. Carried or stowcd within the hold of a ship 
or other vcesel; as an ínboard cargo. 

IN'BOARD, ado. Within the hold of a vessel. 

INBORN.«. Innate; implanted by nature.— Dryden. 

IN’BREAK-ING, e. Breaking into.—Ed. Rev. 

IN-BRZ ATHE! v. t. To infuse by breathing.—Co 


leridge. 


IN-BR£ATH ED', pp. or a. Infused by breathing or inspira- 
tion.—Milton. 
IN-BRRAFHING, Infusing by breathing. 


INBRED, a. Bred within; innate; natural.— Dryden. 

IN-.BREED', c.t. To produce or generate within. 

IN'€A (ink's), n. The title formerly given by the natives 
of Pcru to their kings and to the princes of the blood. 

IN-CAGE', v. t. To confine in a cage; to coop up; to confine 
to any narrow limits.—Shak. 

IN-C3Ó ED (m-kajd), pp. Cooped up; confined to a cage 
or to narrow limits. 

IN-CAÓEMENT, n. Confinement in a cage. 

IN-€10'ING, ppr. Confining to a cage or to narrow limits. 

IN-€AL’€U-LA-BLE, a. That can not be calculated. 

IN-CAL'€U-LA-BLE-NESS, n. Incapability of being calcu- 


lated. 
TN-CAL'CU.LA-BLY, adv. In a degree beyond calculation. 
IN-€A-LES'CENCE, 1! n. (L.incalescens.] À growing warm; 
IN-CA-LES'CEN-CY, § incipient or increasing heat. 
IN-CA-LES'CENT, a. Growing warm ; increasing in heat. 
IN-€AM-ER-ATION, x. The act or process of uniting lands, 
revenues, or other rights to the pope's domain. 
IN-CAN-DES'CENCE, n. (L. incandescens.] A white heat; 
or the glowing whitencas of a body caused by intense hcat, 
IN-CAN-DES'CENT, e White or glowing with heat. 
IN-CEANT-A TION, x. (L. incantatio.] The act of enchant- 
tng; enchantment; the act of using certain formulas of 
words and ceremonies, for the purpose of raising spirits. 
IN-CANT'A-TO-RY, a. Dealing by enchantmcnt; magical. 
1 IN-CANT'IING, a. Enchanting. 
IN-CEAN'TON, v. t. [in and canton.) To unite to a canton or 
separate comm .— Addison. 
IN-€A-PA-BILT-TY, n. 1. The quality of being incapa- 
IN-CA'PA-ELE-NESS, $ ble; natural incapacity or want 
of powcr. 2. Want of legal qualifications or of legal 


wer. 

[N-CA'PA-BLE, a 1. Wanting capacity sufficient ; not bav- 
iag room sufficient to contain or hold. 2. Wanting natu- 
r wer or capacity to learn, know, understand, or com- 
prebend ; incompetent. 3. Not admitting ; not in a state 
to receive ; not susceptible of. 4. Wanting power equal 
to any pu . 5. Wanting moral power or disposition ; 
as, incapable of dishonesty. 6. Unqualified or disqualified, 
in a legal sense; not having the Icgal or constitutional 
qualificutions.—ncapable properly denotes a want of paas- 
ive power, the power of recciving, and is applicable par- 

rly to the mind; unable denotes the want of active 
prr or power of performing, and is applicable to the 
y or mind. 

IN-EAPA-BLY, adv. In an incapable manner. 

IN-€A-PA'CIOUSB (-ka-p&'shus), a. Not capacious; not large 
or specious ; narrow; of emal] content. 

IN-€A-PA'CIOUS-NE8S, n. Narrownesa ; want of contain- 
ing space. 
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IN-CA-PACT.TATE, v. t. 1. To deprive of capacity or nat 
ural power. 2. To render or mako incapable. 3. To dis 
ablo; to weaken; to deprive of coinpctent power or abil- 
ity. 4. To render unfit. 5. To disqualify, to deprive of 
legal or constitutional requisites. 

IN-CA-PACT-TA-TED, pp. Rendercd incapable; deprived 


of capacity. 

IN-€A-PAC'I-TA-TING, ppr Depriving of capacity ; render- 
ing incapable. 

IN-CA-PAC-I-TA TION, n. Want of capacity.— Burke. 

IN-€A-PAC'I-TY, n. 1. Want of capacity or power. 9. 
Want of qualification or legal requisites. 3. Disqualifica- 
tion; disability by deprivation of power.—Syn. Inability; 
incapability ; incompetency. 

IN-CAR'CER-ATE, v. t. [L. #ncarcero.] 1. To imprison; to 
confine in a jail. 9. To confine; to shut up or inclose. 

IN-CAR'CER-ATE, a. Imprisoned; conned - Monk 

IN-CAR'CER-A.TED, pp. Imprisoned. 

IN-CAR'CER-A-TING, ppr. Imprisoning. j 

IN-CAR-CER-ATION, n. The act of imprisoning or contin- 
ing; imprisonment. 

IN-CARN' v.t [L.incarno.] To cover with flesh ; to invest 
with tlesh.— Wiseman. 

IN-CARN', v. & To breed flesh.— Wiseman. 

IN-CARN'A-DINE, a. (Fr. íncarnadin.] Flesh-colored ; of 
a carnation color; pale red.— Shak. 

IN-C€ARN’A-DINE, v. t. To dye red or flesh-color. [Rare.] 

IN-CARN'ATE, v. t. (Fr. incarner ; L. íncarno.] To clothe 
with flesh ; to embody in flesh.— Milton. 

IN-CARN'ATE, a. 1. Invested with flesh ; embodied in flesh. 
—2, In Scotland, of a red color; flesh-colored. 

IN-CARN'A-TED, pp. Clothed with flesh. 

IN-CARN‘A-TING, ppr. Investing with flesh. 

IN-CARN-A‘TION, n. 1. The act of clothing with flesh. 2 
The act of assuming flesh, or of taking a human body and 
the nature of man.—3. In surgery, the process of healing 
wounds and filling the part with new flesh. 

IN-CARN'A-TIVE, a. (Fr. íncarnatif.] Causing new flesh 
to grow ; healing.—Encyc. 

IN-CARN'A-TIVE, n. A medicine that tends to promote the 
growth of new flesh, and assist nature in the nealing of 
wounds. 

IN-€CASE, v.t. 1. To inclose in a case. 2. To inclose; tu 
cover or surround with something solid.— Pope. 

AC s. (in-k&st), pp. Inclosed as in a case, eaeath, o= 


x. 
IN-CASE'MENT, n. An inclosing with a casement. 
IN-€AS'ING, ppr. Inclosing as in a case. 
IN-€ASK’, v. t. To put into a cask.— Sherwood. 
IN-CASTEL-LA-TED, a. Confined or closed in a castle, 
IN-€AT-E-NATION, ^. (L. catena.) The act of linking to 
gether.— Goldsmith. 
IN-CAU'TION, n. Want of caution.—Rich. Dict. 
IN-EAU'TIOUS, a Not cautious ; not circumspect; not at 
tending to the circumstances on which safety and interest 
depcnd.—Svw. Unwary; indiscreet; inconsiderate; im- 
rudent; impolitic; careless; heedless; thoughtless; 


provident. 

IN-CAU'TIOUS-LY, adv. Unwarily; heedlessly; without 
due circumspection. 

IN-CAUTIOUS-NESS, ». Want of caution; unwariness, 
want of foresight ; improvidence. 

IN’€A-VA-TED, a Made hollow ; bent round or in. 

IN-€A-VA'TION, n. 1. The act of making hollow. 2 A 
hollow made. 

IN-CEND,, v. t. (L.incendo.] To inflame ; to excite.—Mars 
ton. [Little used. 

IN-CEND'I-A-RISM, *. The act or practice of maliciously 
setting fire to buildings. 

* IN-CEND'T-A-RY, wn. [L. fncendiarius.] l. A person who 
maliciously sets fire to another man's dwelling-house, or 
to any out-house, being parcel of the samo, as a barn or 
stable; one who is guilty of arson. 2. Any person who 
ects fire to a building 3. A person who cxcites or in- 
flames factions, and promotes quarrels. 4. Hg or that 
which excites. 

* IN-CEND'T-A-RY, a. 1. Pertaining to the malicious bum- 
ing of a dwelling. 2. Tending to excite or inflame fao- 
tions, sedition, or quarrels. 

IN-CEND'I-OUS, a. Promoting faction or quarrel.— Bacon. 

IN-CENDT.OUS-LY, adv. In a way to produce conten- 
tion. 

IN'CENSE (in'sens), n. [L. incensum.) 1. Perfume exhaled 
by fire; the odors of spices and gums, burned in religious 

tes, or as an offering to some deity. 2. The materials 
Une for making perfumes. 3. Acceptable prayers and 
raince. 

IN'CENSE (in'scne), v. t. To perfume with incense. 

IN-CENSE' (in-sens), v. t. To enkindle or inflame to vio- 
lent anger; to excite angry passions.—Syn. To enrage; 
ex rate; provoke ; angcr; irritate ; heat; fire. 

IN-CENSED (in-senst), pp. ora. Inflamed to violent anger: 
exaspcrated. 
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IN-CENSEMENT (in-sens‘ment), n. Violent irritation of 
the passions ; heat; exasperation. 

IN-CENSTNG, ppr. Inflaming to anger ; irritating. 

IN-CEN'SION, n. (L. íncensio.] The act of kindling; the 
state of being on fire.—Dacon. 

IN-CENSTVE, a. Tending to excite or provoke. 

IN-CENS'OR, n. (L.] A kindler of r. 

* IN-CENS'O-RY, n. The vessel in which incense is burned 
and offered.—Ainsworth. [Little wsed.] See CeNsER. 

IN-CEN'SUR-A-BLE, a. Not censurable.—Dwight. 

IN-CEN'TIVE, a. (Low L. incentívus] Inciting; encour- 


aging or moving. 

UN-CEN'TTVE, n. [Low L. incentivum.) 1. That which 
kindles or infames. 2 That which moves the mind, or 
4 on the passions; that which prompts to goca or 

Syn. Motive ; spur; stimulus; incitement; encour- 
ment. 

IN-CEN'TYVE-LY, adv. Só as to encourage or incite. 

IN-CEPTION, n. [L. inceptio.] Beginning. 

IN-CEP'TIVE, a. (L. ínceptivus.] Beginning; noting begin- 
ning; as, an imceptive verb, one which marks the com- 
menccment of an action or course of action. 

IN-CEP’TIVE-LY, adv. In an inceptive manner. 

IN-CEP'TOR, n. A beginner; one in the rudiments. 

IN-CER-ATION, n. [L. incero.] The act of covering with 


wax. 

IN-CER'A-TIVE, a. Cleaving to, like wax. 

IN-CERTAIN, a. Uncertain; doubtful; unsteady.— Burnet. 

IN-CER'TAIN-LY, adv. Doubtfully. 

IN-CER'TAIN-TY, n. Uncertainty ; doubt.— Davies. 

IN-CERTI-TUDE, n. (L.incertitudo.] Uncertainty ; doubt- 
fulness ; doubt. 

Tecan Debs a. Unceasing; continual—SAelton. [Lit 
t I 

IN-CES'SA-BLY, ado. Without cessation ; constantly. 

IN-CES'SAN-CY, w. Unintermitted continuance ; unceas- 
spe dr 

IN-CES'SANT, a. [L. ín and cessans.] Having no intermis- 
sion or cessation.—SYN. Unceasing ; uninterrupted; un- 
intermitted ; ceaseless ; continual; constant; perpetual. 

IN-CES'SANT-LY, adv. Without ceasing ; continually. 

IN'CEST, n. (Fr. ínceste; L. incestum.] The crime of co- 
habitation or sexual commerce between persons related 
within the degrees wherein marriage is prohibited by the 
law of a country. 

IN-CEST'U-OUS, a, L Guilty of incest 2 Involving the 
crimc of incest. 

[N-CEST'8-OUS-LY, adv. In an incestuous manner; in a 
manner to involve the crime of incest. 

IN-CEST'U-OUS-NESS, x. The state or quality of being in- 
cestuous.— Bp. Hall. 

INCH, n. (Sax. ince] 1. Alineal measure, being the twelfth 
part of a foot, and equal to the length of three barley corns. 
—2, Proverbially, a small quantity or degree ; as, to die by 
inches. 3. A precise point of time ; (unusual.) 

INCH, v. t. 1. To drive by inches or small degrees.—Dry- 
den ; (little used.) 2. To deal out by inches; to give spar- 
ingly ; (little used. i 

INCH, v. €. To advance or retire by small degrees.—JoÀn- 
son. [Little used. : 

INCHED (incht), containing inches, is added to words of 
number ; as,four-inched. Shak.—But in America the com- 
mon practice is to add only inch; as, a seven-inck cable. 

HIN-CHAN'BER, v. t. (Fr. enchambrer.] To lodge in a 
chamber. 

IN-CHART-TA-BLE, a, Uncharitable. (Little used. 

IN-CHAS'TI-TY, ae and chastity.) Lewdness; impuri- 
ty; unchastity.—J. Edwards. 

IN-CHEST,, v. & To put into a chest.—Sherwood. 

IN-CHEST'ED, pp. Put into a chest. 

INCH’-MEAL, n. A piece an inch long.—By inck-meal, by 
small degrees Sha, 

IN'CHO-ATE (in'ko-áte), v. t. [L.ínchoo.] “To begin. [Rure.] 

IN'CEHO-ATE, a. Begun; commenced.—Raleigh. i 

IN'€HO-ATE-LY, adv. In an incipient degree. 

IN-CEHO-A"TION, n. The act of beginning; commence- 
ment ; DP DOn ert [Little used.] 

IN-CHÓ'A-TIVE, a. Noting beginning; inceptive. 

INCHPIN, n. Some part of the inwards of a deer.—Aíns- 


1 IN-CTDE, v. t. (L. incido.) To cut; to separate, as medi- 

INCIDENCE arot 
‘Cl- CE, n. [L. incidens.) 1. Literally, a falling on; 
whence, an accident or “wp 6 Shak.—9. In nones 
Ruiowpty, the direction in which a ray of light or heat 

on any surface.— Angle of incidence, the angle which 
a ray of light falling on any surface makes with a perpen- 
dicular to that surface.— 

IN'CI-DENT, a. 1. Literally, falling on; as, an incident ray. 
2. Falling; casual; fortuitous; coming or happening oc- 
casionally. 3. Happening; apt to happen. 4. Appertain- 
ing to or following the chief or principal. 

IN'CI-DENT, n. 1. That which falls out or takes place. 2 
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That which happens aside of the main design ; 
or subordinate action. Dryden.—3. In law, somcts ng 
neccessarily appcrtaining to and depending on anothcr, 
which is termed the principal.—Syn. Event; Occurrcnco ; 
fact; circumstance ; adventure; chance; contingency ; 
accident ; casualty. 

IN-CI-DENT'AL, a. 1. Happening; coming without de. 
sign; casual; accidental. 2. Not necessary to the chief 
urpose ; occasional.— Rogers. 

IN-CI-DENTAL, n. Anineident— Pope. [Little used.] 
IN-CI-DENT'AL-LY, adv. 1. Casually; without intention , 
accidentally. 2. Beside the main design; ocensionally, 

tIN'CI-DENT-LY, adv, Occasionally; by the way. 
IN-CIN'ER-ATE, v. t. [L. ín and cinis.) To burn to ashes. 
—Dacon. 
t IN-CIN'ER-ATE, a. Burned to ashes.— Bacon. 
IN-CIN'ER-ÀA-TED, pp. Burned to ashes. 
IN-CIN’ER-A-TING, ppr. Reducing to ashes. 
IN-CIN.ER-A"TION, n. The act of reducing to ashes. 
IN-CIPT-EN-CY, n. Beginning; commencement. 
IN-CIPT.ENT, a. (L. incipiens] Beginning; commencing, 
as, the incipient stage of a fever. 
IN-CIPT.ENT-LY, adv. Ina way of commencing; at first. 
IN-CIR'ELET, n. A emall circle.—Sidney. 
IN-CLR-CUM-SERIPTI-BLE, a. That can not be circum. 
ecribed or limited.— Cranmer. 
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` IN-CtR-CUM-SPECTION, n. Want of circumspection. 


IN-CISE; v. t. (Fr. ínciser.] To cut in; to carve; to en- 


grave. 

IN-CISED’ (in-sizd’), pp. or a. [L. incisus.) Cut or engrar- 
cd; made by cutting.— Wiseman. 

IN-CTSE'LY, adv. In the manner of incisions. 

IN-CISTNG, ppr. Cutting in; carving. 

IN-CISION (in-sizh'un), n. [Fr.; L. inciso.] 1. A cutting; 
the act or carne intoa substance. 2. Acut; a gash; the 
separation of the surface of any substance madc by a 
sharp instrument. 3. Separation of viscid matter by 
medicincs ; [obs.] 

IN-CI'SIVE, a. (Fr. incisif.] Having the quality of cutting 
or separating the su cial part of any thing.— Incisive 
teeth, in animals, are the fore teeth, the cutters or incisors, 

IN-CTSOR, n. (L.]] A cutter; a fore tooth, which cuts, 


bites, or separates. 
IN-CYSOR-Y, a. Ha the quality of cutting. 


. IN-CISURE (in-sizh'yur), n. [L. incisura.] A cut; a place 


opened by cutting ; an Incision.— Derham. 

IN-CITANT, ^. (from incite.) That which excites action 
in an animal body. in. 

IN-CI-TATION, n. (L. incitatio.] 1. The act of inciting or 
moving to action ; iacitcment. 2. Incitement; incentive; 
motive; that which excites to action ; that which rouses 
or prompts. 

IN-CITE’, v. t. [L. incito.) 1. To move the mind to action 
by persuasion or motives presented; to stir up. 2. To 
move to action by impulse or influence. 3. To inspire 
with courage or animation.—Syn. To stimulate; insti- 
gate ; spur; goad ; urge ; rouse; provoke; excite ; en 
courage; prompt; animate. 

IN-CIT'ED, pp. Moved to action ; stirred up ; spurred on. 

IN-CITE'MENT, n. That which incites the mind, or moves 
to action.—SyN. Motive; incentive; spur; stimulus; im- 
pulse ; encouragement. 

IN-CIT'ER,». He or that which incites or moves to action. 

IN-CITING, ppr. or a. Exciting to action ; stirring up. 

IN-CITING.LY, adv. In a way to incite or stimulate. 

IN-CIVIL, a. Rude; unpolite. (Rare] See UNcivir. 

IN-CI-VIL1-TY, n. (Fr. incivilité) 1. Want of courtesy or 
respectful manners toward others.— Tillotson. 2. Any act 
of ill-breediny. — Syn. Impolitcness ; uncourteousnese ; 
unmannerliness ; disrespect; rudencsa. 

IN-CIV-IL-I-ZATION, n. An uncivil state. 

IN-CIV'TL-LY, adv. Uncivilly ; rudely. 

IN-CIV'ISM, n. Want of civism ; want of love to one’s 
country, or of patriotism.— mes. 

IN-ELXSP', v.t To clasp; to hold fast—Cudworth. 

IN-€LASP ED (in-klaspt), z. Held fast. 

IN-C€LASP'TNG, ppr. Holding fast. 

IN'€LA-VA-TED,a. Sct; fast ixed.— Did. 

IN’€LE (nkT), n. See INKLE. 

IN-ELEN'EN-CY, n. (Fr. tnclemence; L. inclementia.} L 
Want of clemency ; want of mildness of temper ; unmer 
cifulness; harshness; sevcrity. 2. Roughness; boister- 
Ousness ; storminess; or simply raininess; severc cold, 
&c., as of the weather or scason. 

IN-CLEM'ENT, a. 1. Destitute of a mild and kind temper; 
void of tenderness ; unmerciful; severe; harsh. 2. Rough, 
stormy ; boisterous ; rainy ; rigorously cold, &c. 

IN-CLEN'ENT-LY, adv. In an inclement manner. ' 

IN-ELIN'A-BLE, a. [L. inclinabilis.] 1. Leaning ; tending 
2. Having a ‘propension of will; leaning in disposiBon, 
somewhat disposed.—AMilton. š 

IN-CLIN'A-BLE NESS, n. Favorable disposition.— Brady. 

IN-ELIN-à'TION, n. [Fr.; L. inclinatio.) 1. A lcaning; any 
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detianon of a body or line froin an upright position, or 
from a parallc] line, teward another body.—2. 1n geometry, 
the angle made by two lines or planes which meet, or 
which would meet if produced. 3. A leaning of the mind 
or will; a disposition more favorable to onc thing than to 
another. 4. A leaning of the taste or feclings; as, an in- 
clination for trading. 5. Disposition of mind.—sSAaA. 6. 
The dip of tho magnetic needle, or its tendency to incline 
toward the earth. 7. The act of decanting liquors by 
stooping or inclining the vesecl—Syx. Tendency ; bent; 
proneness; bias; propensity ; prepossession ; predilec- 
tion; attachment; desire ; affection ; love. 
IN-CLIN'A-TO-RI-LY, ade. Obliqucly ; with inclination. 
IN-€LIN A-TO-RY, a Having the quality of lcaning or 
inclining.— Brown. 

IN-CLINE’, e. i (L. inclino.) 1. To lean; to deviate from 
an crect or parallel line toward any object; to slope ; to 
bend, to tend. 2. To lcan; [in a moral sense ;) to have 
e propension ; to bc dieposed ; to have some wish or de- 
sire. 3. To have an appetite ; to be disposed. 

IN-CLTNE, ©. t. 1. To cause to deviate from an erect, per- 
pendicular, or parallel line; to give a leaning to. 2. To 
give a tendency or propension to the will or affcctions ; to 
turn; to disposc. 3. To bend; to cause to stoop or 
bow. 

LN-CLINED' (in-klind^, pp. or a. Having a leaning or tend- 
ency ; disposed.—Znclined plane, in mechanics, is a plane 
that makes an oblique angle with the plane of the horizon; 
a sloping planc. It is one of the five simple mechanical 

wers. 

IN-CLINER, w. An inclined dial 

IN-ELINING, ppr. Leaning; causing to lean. 

[IN-CLIN'ING, a. Leaning. 

IN-€ELIP" c. t. To grasp; to inclose; to surround 

IN-CLIPP ED” ee pp. Grasped ; inclosed. 

IN-€ELIP'PING, ppr. Grasping; surrounding. 

LN-CLOISTER, c.t. To shutup ina cloister. (Lite used.) 
Sce CLOISTER. 

IN-€LOSE', e. t. (Fr. enclos.) 1. To surround; to shut in; 
to confine on all sides. 2. To separate from common 
grounds by a fence. 3. To include; to shut or confine. 
4. To environ; to encompass. 5. To cover with a wrap- 
per or envelope ; to cover under seal, as a letter. 

LN-€LOSED Gin-klózd^, pp. or a. Surrounded; encompass- 
ed; confined on all sides; covered and sealed ; fenced. 

IN€LOS'ER, n. He or that which incloses; one who sep- 
arates land from common grounds by a fence. 

EN-CLOS ING, ppr. Surrounding; encompassing ; shutting 
in; covering and confining. 

LN-CLOSURE (in-kló'zbur), n. 1. The act of inclosing. 2. 
The scperation of land from common ground into distinct 
possessions by a fence. 3. Tbe Miprenriation of things 

, shut up, 


` 


common. 4. State oí being inclos or encom- 
passed.—Ray. 5. That which incloses; a tence. 6. A 
space inclosed or fenced. 7. Ground inclosed or scpara- 
ted from common land. 8. That which is inclosed or 
contained in an envelope, as a paper Washington. 

IN-€LOLD', v.t. To darken; to obscure.—Shak. 

IN-€LOUD'ED, pp. Involved in obscurity. 

JN-€LOUDING, ppr. Darkening; obscuring. 

IN-CLCDE., v. t. (L. includo.) 1. To confine within; to in- 
close or hold; as, the shell includes a pcarl; [rare.] 2. 
To embrace within limits; as, included in a contract.— 
Sys. To comprise ; comprehend ; contain ; involve. 

IN-CLÜD'ED, pp. or a. Contained ; comprehended. 

IN-C€LCD'ING, ppr. Containing; comprising. 

IN-CLC'SION (-zhun), n. [L.inciusio.] The act cf including. 

IN-ELUSIVE, a. (Fr. inclusif.] 1. Inclosing; encircling. 
2. Comprchendcd in the number or sum; as, from the 
first na fifth inclusive ; i e, the first and fifth bcing in- 
elude 

INE LOYIVE-LY, adv. Comprehending the thing mention- 
Lg as, from Monday to Saturday inclusively. 

IS CO-ACTED, za. (L. éncoactus.) Unrestrained. 

IN-€O-AG'€-LA-BLE, a. That can not be coagulated. 

IN-€QO-ER'CI-BLE, a. Not to be cocrced or compclled ; 
that can not be forced. — Black. 

IN-€O-EX-IST'ENCE (x as g2), n. A not existing together. 

2N-€OG', adv. (contracted from incognito.) In conceal- 


ment; in disguise ; in a manner not to be known. 
IN-COÓ1-TA-BLE, a. (L. incogitabilis.) Unthought of.— 
Dean King. 
IN-COGT-TANCE, 1n. [L.íncogiantia.] Want of thought, 
IN-COOGT-TAN-CY, j or want of thc power of thinking.— 
Decay of Piety. 


IN-C€OGT-TANT, a. Not thinking; thoughtlcss. 

IN-COGT-TANT-LY, adv. Without considcration. 

IN-€061-TA-TIVE, a. Not thinking; wanting the powcr 
of thought. 

(N-COG'NI-TO, a. or adv. [IL] Unknown; in conccalment ; 
in a disguise. It is sometimes uscd as a noun, as also is 
incognita in the feminine. 
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IN-COGNI-ZA-BLE (in-kog/ne-za-bl or in-kon’e-za-bl, s 
That can not be recognized, known, or distinguished. 

IN-€CO-HER'ENCE, } r. 1. Want of coherence; want of 

IN-€0-HEREN-CY,) cohesion or adherence , looscness 
or unconnected state of parts, as of a powder, 2. Want 
of connection; incongruity ; inconsistency ; want of 
agreement or dependence of onc part on another. 3. In- 
coneistency ; that which does not agree with other parta 
of the same thing. 

IN-€O-IIER'ENT, o. 1. Wanting cohesion; loose ; uncon- 
nected ; not fixed to each other. 2. Wanting coherence 
or agrcement ; incongruous ; inconsistent; having no do- 

PER ence of one part on another. 

IN-€O-HER'ENT-LY, adv. Inconsistently; without coher. 
ence of parta. 

IN-€O-IN'CI-DENCE, n. Want of coincidence. 

IN-€O-IN'CI-DENT, a. Not coincident. 

IN-€O-LU'MI-TY, n. [L. incolumitas.)  Safety.— Howell. 
IN-€OM-BINING, a. Not combining or uniting; disagree. 
ing ; up nce ° ; 
IN-CON-BUST-I-BIL'T-TY, n. The quality of being incapa- 

bie of being burned or consumed.— Ray. 


IN-CON-BUSTT-BLE, a. Notto be burned, decomposed, or 
consumed by fire.  * 
IN-COM-BUSTT-BLE-NESS, n. Incombustibility. 


IN-CON-BUST'T-BLY, adv. So as to resist combustion. 

IN'€ÓME (in'kum), n. [in and come] 1. That gain which 
proceeds from labor, business, or property of any kind; 
the produce of a farm; the rent of houses ; the proceeds 
of professional business; the profits of commerce or of 
occupation; the interest of money or stock in funds.—ZJn- 
come i3 often used synonymously with revenue, out income 
is more generally applied to the gain of private persons, 
and revenuc to that of a sovereign or of a state. We speak 
of the annual income of a gentleman, and the annual reve- 
nue of the state. 2. A coming in; admission; introduc- 


tion ; [not in use. 
IN'€ÓM-ING (in'kum-ing), a. Coming in.—Burke. 
IN'€ON-ING, ^. Income; gain.— Tooke. 


IN €OM-MEN'DAM. (Law Lat. In England, to hold a 
vacant living in commendam, is to hold it by favor of tho 
crown, till Pro r pastor is provided.— Blackstone. 

* IN-COM-MEN-SU-RA-BILT-TY, xn. The quality or state 

* IN-COM-MEN'SU-RA-BLE-NESS, $ of a thing, when it has 
no common measure with another thing. 

* IN-COM-MEN'SU-RA-BLE, a. Having no common meas- 


ure. 

* IN-CON-MEN'SU-RA-BLY, adv. So as not to admit of 
mensuration. 

* IN-COM-MEN'SU-RATE, a. 1. Not admitting of a com- 
mon measure.—Alore. 2. Not of equal measure or extent; 
not adequate.—Syvx. Unequal; inadequate; insufficient. 

* IN-CON-MEN'SU.RATE-LY, adv. Not in equal or due 
measure or propero Coane 

IN-COM-MIS'CI-BLE, a. [in and commiz.] That can not bo 
commixed, or mutually mixed. 

IN-€COM-NIX'TURE, n. A state of being unmixed. 
IN-CONM'MO-DATE, v. . To incommode. 

IN-CONM'MO-D4-TED, pp. Incommoded. 

IN-€OMMO-DA-TING, ppr. Incommoding. 

IN-CEOM-MO-DA'TION, n. Inconvenience; want of accom. 
modation.— Annot. on Glanville. 

IN-€OM-MODE, v. t. (L. incommodo.) To give inconve 
nience to; to give trouble to.—SvN. To annoy; disturb; 
trouble , molest; inconvenience; disquiet; vex. 

IN-COM-MOD'ED, pp. Put to inconvenience. 

t IN-COM-MODE'NENT, ^. Inconvenience.— Cheyne. 

IN-€OM-MODING, ppr. Subjecting to trouble. 

* IN-COM-MODI-OUS, a. (L. incommodus.] Inconvenient , 
not affording ease or advantage ; unsuitable ; giving trouble 
without much injury. 

* IN-COM-MO'DI-OUS-LY, adv. In a manner to create in- 
convenience ; inconvenicntly; unsuitably. 

“D OIRO DEO USES. n. Inconvenience; unsuita 

leness. 

IN-COM-MODT-TY, n. [Fr. incommodité; L. incommoditas.) 
Inconvenience ; trouble.—JBacon. [Little used.) 

IN-€OM-MU-NI-CA-BIL'T-TY, 22. e quality of not be- 

IN-COM-MÜ^NI-CA-BLE-NESS8, $ ing communicable. 

IN-€OM-MONI-CA-BLE, a. That can not be communicated 
or imparted to others. 

IN-COM-MONI-€CA-BLY, adv. In a manner not t» be im 
parted or communicated.—Hakewill. 

IN-COM-MONI-€4-TED, a. Not imparted. 

IN-COM-MONI-€A-TING, a. Having no communion or in- 
tercourse with each other.—Hale. 

IN-COM-M0ON1-€A-TIVE, a. 1. Not communicative; unso- 
cial, 2. Not disposed to hold communion, fellowship, or 
intercourse with.— Buchanan. 

IN-COM-MU'NI-CA-TIVE-LY, adv. In an incommunicative 
manner. 

IN-COM-M0T:A-BILTTY, 2. The quality of being in- 

IN-COM-M0T'A-BLE-NESS, $ commutable. 
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DN €UM-MUÜT'A-BLE, a. Not to be exchanged or commuted 
with anothcr. 

IN-COM-MOT'A-BLY, adv. Without reciprocal change. 

IN-€OM-PA€T, a. Not compact; not having the parts 

[N-C€OM-PA€T'ED, firmly united; not solid. 

IN-COM'PA-RA-BLE, e. That admits of no comparison 
with others; matchlesa. 

UIN-COM"PA-RA-BLE-NESS, n. Excellence beyond compar- 


ison. 

(N-CON’PA-RA-BLY, adv. Beyond comparison ; without 
competition. 

[N-€COM-PARET' (in-kom-párd), a. Not matched; peerless. 


ser. 

t IN-CON-PAS'SION, n. Want of compassion or pity. 

IN-€COM-PAS'SION-ATE, e. Void of compassion or pity; 
destitute of tendernces.—Johnson. 

IN-COM-PAS'SION-ATE-LY, adv. Without pity. 

IN-COM-PAS'SION-ATE-NESS, x. Want of pity. 

iN-COM-PAT-I-BIL'I-TY, n. 1. Inconsistency; that quality 
or state of a thing which renders it impossible t it 
should subsist or be consistent with something else. 2. 
Irreconcilable di ent. 

‘N-CON-PATI-BLE, a. (Fr. It was formerly incompetible.] 
1. Inconsistent; that can not subsist with something else. 
2. Irreconcilably different or disagreeing; incongruous. 
3, Legally or constitutionally inconsistent ; that can not 
be united in the same person, without violating the law 
or constitution.—4. In chemistry, a term applied to salts and 
cther substances which can not exist together in solution 
without mutual decomposition.— Brande. 

(N-C€ON-PATT-BLY, edv. Inconsistently. 

[N-COM-PENS'A-BLE, a. That can not be recompensed. 

IN-COMPE-TENCE, 2. (Fr. incompetence.) 1. Inability; 

IN-CON'PE-TEN-CY, $ want of sufficient intellectual pow- 
ers or talents. 2. Want of natural adequate strength of 
body, or of suitable faculties. 3. Want of legal or consti- 
tutional qualifications. 4. Want of adequate means. 5. 
Insufficiency; inadequacy, as of evidence. 

IN-COM'PE-TENT, a. [Fr.; L. in and com s] 1. Want- 
ing adequate powers of mind or suitable faculties ; inca- 
pable. 2. Wanting due strength or suitable faculties; un- 
able. 3. Wanting the legal or constitutional qualifications. 
4. Destitute of means; unable. 5. Inadequate; insuffi. 
cient. 6. Unfit; improper; legally unavailable. 

IN-CON'PE-TENT-LY, adv.  Insufficiently ; inadequately ; 
not suitably. 

(N-COM-PLE£TE?, a. (te and complete] 1. Not finished. 2. 
Imperfect; defective.—3. In botany, lacking calyx or co- 
rolla, or both. 

IN-CON-PLETELY, adv. Imperfectly. 

(N-COM-PLETE'NESS, n. An unfinished state; imperfect- 
ness; defectiveness. 

(N-C€ON-PLE‘TION, n. Incompleteness. — Smart. [Unau- 
our 

IN-COM-PLEX’,a. Notcomplex; uncompounded ; simple. 

IN-CON-PLT'A-BLE, a. Not compliable. 

IN-EOM-PLTANCE, x. 1. Defect of compliance ; refusal to 
comply with solicitations. 2. Untractableness; unyielding 
temper or constitution.— Tillotson. 

IN-COM-PLTANT, a. Unyielding to request or solicitation ; 
not Tie to comply. 

IN-CON-PLTANT-LY, adv. Not compliantly. 

IN-€ON-P6SED' (in-kom-pózd), a. Disordered; disturbed. 
— Milton. (Little used.) See Discomposep. 

(N-COM-POSTTE or IN-CON'PO-SITE, e. Uncompound- 


ed; simple. 

IN-€ON-POS-SI-BIL'I-TY, x. The quality of not being pos- 
sible but by the negation or destruction of something ; in- 
consistency with something. (Little used. 

IN-€ON-POS'SI-BLE, a. Not possible to be or subsist with 
something else. [Little need) 

JN-CON-PRE-HENS-I-BILT-TY, n. The quality of being in- 
comprehensible ; inconceivableness.— Campbell. 

IN-€ON-PRE-HENS‘1-BLE, a. (Fr.] 1. That can not be 
comprehended or unders ; that is beyond the reach 
of human intellect; inconceivable. 2. Not to be contained. 
(Little used. 

IN-COM-PRE-HENST.BLE-NESS, n. Incomprehensibility. 

IN-CON-PRE-HENST-BLY, adv. Inconceivably. 

IN-COM-PRE-HEN'SION, x. Want of compre 

IN-CON-PRE-HENS'TVE, a. Not comprehensive. 

ESO SE RESERPBIDETY, *. The quality of resisting com- 

ression. 

IN-COM-PRESS1-BLE, a. Not to be compressed; not ca- 
pable of being reduced by force into a smaller compass ; 
resisting compression. 

IN-CON-POT’A-BLE, a. That can not be computed. 

IN-€ON-CEAL’A-BLE, a. Not concealable; not to be hid or | 
kept secret.—Broton. | 

IN-€ON-CEIV'A-BLE, a. 1. That can not be conceived by the | 
mind; incom nsible. 2. That can not be understood. . 

IN-CON-C£IV'Á-BLE-NESS, w. The quality of being in- 
conceivable ; incomprehensibility. 
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IN-CON-CËIV'A-BLY, adv. In a manne: pcyond cutn pre 
hension, or beyond the reach of human intellect. 
IN-CON-CEP'TI-BLE, &  Inconceivable.—/fale, | Rare. 
IN-CON-CIN'NI-TY, n. (L. ínconcinnitas.] Unsuitableness 
want of pao More. 
IN-CON-€LODENT, a. [L. ín and concludens.) Not infer 
ring a conclusion or consequence.— Ayliffe. ms used.) 
IN-€ON-€LOD'ING, a. Inferring no consequence. j 
IN-€ON-ELD'SIVE, a. Not producing a conclusion; not 


closing, concluding, or settling a point in debate ur a 
doubtful question. 
IN-CON-€LUSIVE-LY, edv. Without such evidence as to 


deermin e the understanding in regard to truth or false- 

IN-CON-€LÜ'SIVE-NESS, n. Want of such evidence as to 
satisfy the mind of truth or falsehood. 

IN-C€ON-€O€T' a. Inconcocted. 

IN-CON-CO€TED, a. Not fully digested; not matured, 
unripened.— Bacon. 

IN-€ON-COCTION, n. The state of being indigested ; un- 
ripeness; immaturity.— Bacon. 

IN-CON-€UR'RING, a. Not concurring; not agreeing. 

IN-CON-€US'SI-BLE, a. That can not be shaken. 

IN-CON-DENS-A-BIL'I-TY, n. The quality of being not 
condensable. 

IN-CON-DENS’A-BLE, a. 1. Not capable of condensation ; 
that can not be made more dense or compact. 2. Not to 
be converted from a state of vapor to a fluid. 

*IN-CON'DITE, a. [L. inconditus.} Rude; unpolished ; ir 
regular.— Philips. [Little used.) 

t IN ON.DI^TIÓN-AL, a. Without any condition, excep. 
tion, or limitation; absolute. See UNCONDITIONAL. 

t IN-CON-DI"TION-ATE, a. Not limited or restrained by 
conditions; absolute. 

t IN-CON-FIRMET' (in-kon-furmd), for unconfirmed. 

IN-CON-FORN’A-BLE, a. Not conformable.—Heylin. 

IN-CON-FORMT-TY, a. Want of conformity; non-conform 
ity. [The latter word is more commonly used.) 

IN-CON-FOSED’ (in-kon-füzd^), a Not confused; distinct. 

Bacon. 

IN-CON-FUSION (.fü'zhun), ». Distinctness.— Bacon. 

IN-CON-@EAL’A-BLE, e. Not capable of being frozen. 

IN-CON-GEAL’A-BLE-NESS, n. impossibility of being 
congealed or frozen. 

IN-CONGENI-AL, e. Not congenial; not of a like nature 


unsuitable. 

aN CONSE NEALITS, n. Unlikeness of nature; unsuita 

eness. 

IN-CON"GRU-ENCE, n. Want of congruence, adaptation, 
or agreement; unsuitableness.—Boyle. [Little used.) 

ICON OE PY: a. Miro ; inconsistent. P 

ON- TY, s». 1. Want of congruity; impr š 

inconsistency; absurdity; unsuitableness of one thing 16 
another. 2. Disagreement of parts; want of symmetry. 

IN-CON"GRO-OUS, a. [L. íncongruus.] Not congruous, 
not fitting or agreeing.—Syn. Unsuitable; unsuited ; in. 
consistent; inappropriate; unfit; improper. 

IN-CON*GRU-OUS-LY, adv. Unsuitably ; unfitly. 

IN-CON-NE€' TION, n. Want of connection; loose, dis 
jointed state.—Bp. Hall. 

fIN-CON-NEX'ED-LY, adv. Without any connection or 
dependence. 

IN-CON’SCION-A-BLE (-kon'shun-a-bl), a. Having no sense 
of good and evil; unconscionable. a 

IN-CONSE-QUENCE, n. (L. inconsequentia.} Want of just 
inference ; inconclusiveness. 

IN-CON’SE-QUENT, a. Not following from the premises; 
without regular inference.— Brown. 

IN-CON-SE-QUEN'TIAL, a. 1. Not regularly following 
from the premises. 2. Not of consequence; not of im 
portance; of little moment. 

IN-CON-SE-QUEN-TIALT-TY, n. State of being of no con 


sequence. 

IN-€ON-SE-QUENTIAL-LY, adv. Without regular ee- 
quence or deduction. 

IN-CON-SID'ER-A-BLE, a. Not worthy of consideration or 
notice.—Syn. Unimportant; trivial; immaterial; small; 
insignificant. 

IN-CON-SID'ER-A-BLE-NESS, n. Small importance. 

IN-CON-SID'ER-A-BLY, adv. In a small degree; to a small 
amount; very little. 

IN-CON-SID'ER-A-CY, n. Thoughtlessness; want of con- 
sideration.— Chesterfield. besar] | 

IN-CON-SIDER-ATE, a. (L. inconsideratus.) 1. Not con- 
siderate ; not attending to the circumstances which regard 
safety or propriety. 2. Proceeding from heedlcseness, as 
an act or remark. 3. Notduly regarding: with of; as, #7- 
considerate of duty.—SYw. Thoughtless; inattentive; inad- 
vertent ; heedless; negligent; a ath gate Vis EE 
prudent ; indiscreet; incautious ; njudicious; rash; hasty. 

IN-CON-SID'ER-ATE-LY, ade. Without due consideration 
or regard to consequences; heedlessly; carelessly; rash 
ly; imprudently 
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IN CON SIDER-ATE-NESS, m. Want of duo regard to 
consequences: Carvleesness ; thoughtlesences ; inadvert- 
ence; mattention: imprudence, 

IN-CON-SID.ER-ATION, n. Want of duo cousidcration; 
want of thought ; inattention to conscquenccs, 

IN-CON-SISTENCE, im. 1. Sach opposition or disagree- 

IN-CON-SISTEN-CY, § ment as that onc proposition in- 
fers the negation of the other; such contraricty between 


things that both can not subsist together. 2 Absurdity in' 


argument or narration; arguineut or narrative where one 

Aenstroys thc otbcr; self-contradiction. 3. Incongru- 

; want of agrccment or uniformity. 4. Unsteadiness; 
chanceablcness. 

[N-CON-SISTENT, a 1. Not suitable, accordant, or con- 
gruons; as, inconsistent with propriety. 2 Not consist. 
ent ; abeolutely opposed ; so contrary as to imply the de- 
struction of something else; as, inconsistent with truth or 
duty. 3. Not uniform; being contrary at different times. 
—Syx. Incompatible ; inco TUA] irreconcilable; dis- 
cordant; repugnant; con ctory. 

IN-CON-SISTENT-LY, adv. With absurdity; incongruous- 
ly; with selfcontradiction ; without stcadiness or uni- 


ormity. 

t IN CON SISTENT-NESS, n. Inconsistency.— More. 

tIN-EON-SISTING, a. Inconsistent.— Dryden. 

IN-CON-SOL'A.BLE, a. Not to be consoled; grieved be- 
yond susccptibility of comfort. 

IN-CON-SOL’A-BLY, adv. In a manner or degree that does 
not admit of consolation. 

IN-€ON'SO-NANCE, n. Disagreement of sounds; discord- 
ance.—Busby. 

IN-CON'SO-NÀN-CY, n. Disagreement; inconsistency.—In 
music disagreement of sounds; discordance. ° 

IN-CON'SO-NANT, a. Not agreeing; inconsistent; dis- 


oordant. 
[IN-CON'SO-NANT-LY, adv. Not accordantly ; not consist- 


ently. 

IN-€ON-SPIC'U-OUS, a. 1. Not discernible; not to be per- 
ceived by the sight. 2. Not conspicuous. 

COR SMG R OUSLY: adv. So as not to be clearly dis- 
cern 

UIN-CON'STAN-CY, n. (L. inconstantia.] 1. Mutability or in- 
stability of r or affection; unsteadiness; fickleness. 
2 Want of uniformity; dissimilitude. 

IN-CON'STANT, a. (L. inconstans.) 1. Subject to change 
of opinion, inclination, or purpose ; not firm in resolution, 
as persons. 2. Subject to change, as things.—SYN. Muta- 
ble; fickle; volatile; unsteady ; unstable; changeable ; va- 


e. 

U(N-CON'STANT-LY, ade. In an inconstant manner. 

(N-CON-SO0M'A-BLE, a. Not to be consumed ; that can not 
be wasted. 

[N-CON-SCM'A-BLY, adv. So as not to be consumable.— 


Shelley. 

[IN-CON-.SUM'MATE, a. Not consummate; not finished ; 
not complete. 

IN-CON-SUN'MATE-NESS, n. State of being incomplete. 

t IN-EON-SUMP'TI-BLE, a. 1. Not to be spent, wasted, or 
destroycd by fire.—Digby. 2. Not to be destroyed. 

l INFON TAMTNATE, a. Not contaminated; not adulter- 
ate 


IN-CON-TAMTN-.ATE-NESS, n. Uncorrupted atate. 
IN-EON-TEST'A-BLE, a. (Fr.) Not contestable; not to be 
disputed ; not admitting debate ; too clear to be contro- 
verted.—Syn. Incontrovertible ; indisputable; irrefraga- 
ble ; undeniable ; unquestionable ; indubitable. 
IN-CON-TEST'A-BLY, adv. In a manner to preclude de- 
bate ; indisputably; incontrovertibly; indubitably. 
IN-€ON-TIG'O-OUS, a. Not contiguous; not adjoining ; not 
panier t se — Boyle. 
IN€ON-TIGU-OUS-LY, adv. 8o as not to be contiguous. 
[N-CON'TI-NENCE, 22. (L. incontinentia.] 1. Want of re- 
IN-CON'TI-NEN-CY, § straint of the passions or appetites. 
2. Want of restraint of the sexual appetite; free or illegal 
indulgence of lust; lewdness; (used of either sex, but ap- 
propriately of the malo sex. Incontinence in men is the 
same as unchastity in women.]—3. Among physicians, the 
inability of any of thc animal organs to restrain discharges 
of their contents, so that the discharges are involuntary. 
IN-CONTI-NENT, a. (L. íncontinens.] Not restraining the 
passions or appetites, particularly the sexual appetite; un- 
chaste; lewd. 2. Unable to restrain discharges.—In the 
sense of immediate, or immediately, [obe.] 
iNCONTI-NENT, n. One who is unchaste.— Ben Jonson, 
(NCONTI-NENT-LY, ado. 1. Without due restraint of the 
= or appetites; unchastely. 2 Immediately. — 


ope. 

IN-EON-TRA€T'ED, a. Not contracted; not shortened. 

IN-CON.TROL'LA-BLE, a. Not to be controlled; that can 
not be restrained or governed; uncontrollable. 

IN-CON-TROL'LA-BLY, adv. In a manner that admits of 
no control 

W-CON-TRO-VERT1-BLE, a. Too clear or certain to ad- 
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niit of dispute.—Syw. Incontestable ; indisputable, irref- 
ragabic ; undeniable ; unquestionable; indubitable. 

IN-CON-TRO-VERT'-BLY, adv. In a manncr or to a de 
gree that prectuces dcbate or controversy. 

IN-CON-VEN'IENCE, ? n. (L. inconvenicns.} 1. Unfitness, 

IN-CON-VENIEN-CY, (  unsuitableness ; incxpcdicnce ; 

obs.) 2. Any thing that disturbs quiet, impcdcs prosper- 
ty, or increases the difficulty of action or success.—SrNw. 
Incommodiousness ; disadvantage ; disquiet; uneasiness; 
disturbance ; ann e ; molestation ; trouble. 

OON VENIENC v. t. To trouble; to put to inconve- 
nience. 

IN-CON.VENTENT, a. [Fr.] 1. Incommodious; unsuite- 
ble; disadvantageous; giving trouble or uneasiness; in- 
creasing the difficulty of progress or success. 2. Unfit; 
unsuitable. 

IN-CON-VENIENT-LY, adv. Unsuitably; incommodious- 
ly; in a manner to give trouble; unscasonably. 

IN-CON-VERS'A-BLE, a. Not inclined to free converse 
ton; incommunicative ; unsocial; reserved. 

IN-CON'VERS-ANT, a. Not convemeant ; not familiar. 

IN-CON-VERT-I-BIL1T-TY, *. The quality of not being 
changeable or convertible into something else.— Walsh. 

IN-CON.VERTT-BLE, a. Not convertible; that can not be 
transmuted or changed into something else. 

IN-CON-VICTED-NESS, n. State of being not convicted. 
— More. XA 

IN-ON-VIN’CI-BLE, a. Not convincible; that can not be 
convinced ; not capable of conviction. 

IN-CON-VIN'CI-BLY, adv. In a manner not admitting of 
conviction. 

IN-CONY, a. or n. [qu. ín, and con, to know.) Unlearned ; art 
less; an accompli person, (in contempt.] —Shak. (JIL) 

IN-ECOR'PO-RAL, a. Not consisting of matter or body; im 
material.— Raleigh. (Little used.) See INCORPOREAL. 

IN-COR-PO-RALT-TY, n. The quality of not consisting oi 
matter; immateriality. 

IN-COR?PO-RAL-LY, adv. Without matter or a body; im- 
materially. 

IN-CORPO-RATE, a. 1. Not consisting of matter ; not hav- 
ing a material body; (little used.) 9. Mixed; united in 
one body ; associated. 

IN-COR'PO-RATE, v. t. [Fr. incorporer; L. incorporo.) 1. 
In pharmacy, to mix different ingredients in one mass or 
b i to reduce substances to the consistence of paste 
by the admixture of a fluid, as in making pills. &c. 2. To 
mix and embody one substance in another. 3. To unite. 
to blend; to work into another mass or body. 4. To 
unite; to associate in another jpereramene or empire. 5. 
To embody; to gre a material form to, as a spirit. — Still 

* 6. To form into a legal body, or body politic, as 


a 

IN-CORPO-RATE, v. £ To unite so as to make a part oi 
another body; to be mixed or blended; to grow into or 
coalesce : followed by with. 

IN-CORPO-Ri-TED, pp. ora. Mixed or united in one body 
associated in the same political body; united in a legal 


body. 

IN-CORPO-Ri-TING, ppr. Mixing or uniting in one body 
. iyd associating in the same political body ; forming 
a le ñ £ 

IN-€ PO-KiTION, n. 1. The act of incorporating. 2 
Union of different ingredients in one mass. 3. Association 
in the same political body. 4. Formation of a legal or po- 
litical body by the union of individuals, constituting an ar- 
tificial person. 

IN-COR-PO'RE-AL, a. [L. incorporalis.] Not consisting of 
matter; not having a material body.—SyN. Immaterial ; 
unsubstantial; bodiless ; spiritual. 

IN-COR-PURE-AL-LY, adv. Without body; immaterially. 


— Bacon. 

IN-COR-PO-RET-TY, n. The quality of being not material 
immateriality. 

IN-CORPSE' (in-korps), v.t. Toincorporate. (Barbarous.] 

IN-COR-RE€T, a. L Not correct; not exact; not accord- 
ing to & copy or model, or to established rules. 2. Not ac- 
cording to truth. 3. Not eder. to law or morality.— 
4. In old writers, not duly regulated or subordinated ; as, 
a will most éncorrect to heaven. Shak.—Syn. Inaccurate; 
erroneous; wrong; tant: 

IN-COR-RE€'TION, n. ant of correction.—Arnway. 

IN-COR-RECT'LY, adv. Not in accordance with truth or 
Other standard; inaccurately; not exactly. 

IN-COR-RE€TNESS, n. Want of conformity to truth or 
to a standard ; inaccuracy. 

IN-COR-RE-SPOND'NG,a. Notcorresponding.— Coleridge. 

IN-CORRI-GI-BLE, a. 1. That can not be corrected or 
amended; bad beyond correction. 2. Too depraved to 
be corrected or reformed. 

IN-CORRI-GI-BLE-NESS, 2”. The quality of being bad, 

IN-COR-RI-GI-BILT-TY, § erroneous, or depraved bo 
yond corre-tion ; hopeless depravity in persons and error 
in things. 
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IN-CORRI-GI-BLY, adv. To a degree of depravity beyond 
all means of amendment.— Roscommon. 

IN-COR-ROD'I-BLE, a. That can not be corroded. 

(N-COR-RUPT, is [L. incorruptus.] Not.corrupt ; not 

IN-COR-RUPT'ED, $ marred, impaired, or iled ; not 
defiled or depraved; pure; sound; untainted; above the 

ower of bribes. 

IN-COR-RUPT-I-BILT-TY, n. The quality of being incapa- 
ble of decay or corruption. 

IN-COOR-RUPTI-BLE, a. 1. That can not corrupt or ered ; 
not admitting of corruption. 2. That can not be bribed ; 
inflexibly just and upright. 

UIN-COR-RUPTT.BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being incor- 
ruptible, or not liable to decay.— Boy 

IN-COR-RUPTT-BLY, adv. In a way not admitting of cor- 


ruption, 

IN-COR-RUPTION, n. Incapability of being corrupted. 

IN-COR-RUPTTVE, a. Not liable to corruption. 

IN-COR-RUPT'NESS, 2. 1. Exemption from decay or cor- 
ruption. 2. Purity of mind or manners; probity ; integ- 


AA ' 

N€ SATE v. t. [L. íncrassatus.) 1. To make thick or 
thicker; to thicken; the contrary to attemwate. —2. In 
pharmacy, to make fluids thicker by the mixture of other 
substances less fluid, or by evaporating the thinner parta. 

IN-CRAS'SATE, v. £. To become thick or thicker. 

IN-CRAS'SATE, ?a. 1. In botany, thickened or becoming 

P OTARDA BO thicker toward the flower. 2 Fat: 
ten 

IN-CRAS'SA-TED, pp. Made thick or thicker. 

RE. T ppr. Rendering thick or thicker; grow- 

cker. 

IN-CRAS-SA'TION, n. The act of thickening, or state of 
becoming thick or thicker.— Brown. 

IN-CRAS'SA-TIVE, a. Having the quailty of pond wy A 

IN-CRAS'SA-TIVE, n. That which has the power to thick- 

n.—Harvey. 

IN-CREAS‘A-BLE, a. That may be increased.— Sherwood. 

IN-CREASE’, v. i. (L. incresco.] 1. To become greater in 
bulk or quantity; to grow; to augment, as plants; to be- 
come more in number; to advance in value, or in any 
quality, good or bad. 2. To become more violent. 3. To 
become more bright or vivid. 4. To swell; to rise; as, 
the waters increase. 5. To swell; to become louder, as 
sound. 6. To become of more esteem and authority. 
ato enlarge, as the enlightened part of the moon's 


(N-CREASE’, v. t. 1. To augment or make greater in bulk, 
quantity, or amount. 2, To advance in quality; to add to 
any quality or affection. 3. To extend; to lengthen, as 
distance. 4. To extend; to spread, as one's popularity. 
5. To aggravate, as wickedness. 

IN-CREASE’ or IN’EREASE, n. 1. Augmentation ; a grow- 
ing larger in size, extent, or quantity, &c. 2. The result 
of augmentation ; profit; interest; that which is added to 
the original stock. 3. Produce, as of land. 4. Progeny; 
issue; offspring. 5. Generation. — Shak. 6. The waxing 
of the moon; the augmentation of the luminous part of 
the moon, presented to the inhabitants of the earth. 7. 
Augmentation of strength or violence. 8. Augmentation 
of degree. — Syn. Enlargement; extension; growth; in- 
crement; addition; accession. 

IN-ERÉAS ED' (in-kreest), pp. ora. Augmented; made or 


grown larger. 
IN-CREASEFUL, a. Abundant in produce.— Skak. 
IN-CREASER, n. He or that which increases. 
IN-CREAS‘ING, ppr. or a. Growing; becoming larger; ad- 


vancing in any quality, good or bad. 
IN-CREASTNG-LY, ado. In the way of growing or increas- 


ing; growingly. 
IN-CRE-ATE', v.t. To create within.—Howe. 
IN'€RE-ATE, $a Uncreated, which see. 


IN-CRED-I-BILT-TY, n. fre, incredibili&] The quality of 
ME belief, or of being too extraordinary to t 


o 

IN-CEREDT.BLE, a. [L. incredibilis.) That can not be be- 
lieved ; not to be credited; too extraordinary and improb- 
able to admit of belief. 

IN-CRED'-BLE-NESS, n. Incredibility, which see. 

(N-CRED1-BLY, adv. In a manner to preclude belief. 

IN-CRE-DULI-TY, n. (Fr. increduli) The quality of not 
believing; indisposition to believe; a withholding or re- 
fusal of belief; unbelief; skepticism. 

IN-CRED'9-LOUS, a. [L. incredulus] Not believing; in- 
disposed to admit the truth of what is related ; re 
or M ERA d belief. 

IN-ERED'U-LOUS-LY, adv. With unbelief or incredulity. 

IN-CREDU-LOUS-NESS, n. Incredulity, which see. 

I IN-CREM’A-BLE, a. That can not be burned. 

IN'€RE-MENT, n. [L. incrementum.) 1. Increase; a grow- 
ing in bulk, quantity, number, value, or amount ; augment- 
ation. 2 Produce; production. 3. Matter added; in- 
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crease ; addition.—4. In mathematics, the finite increase ot 
a variable quantity. 

t IN'ERE-PATE, v. t. (L. fncrepo.] To chide; to rebuke. 

IN-CRE-PATION, n. (It. increpazione.] A chiding or re 
buking; rebuke; reprehension.— Hammond. 

IN-CRES'CENT, a. (L. tncrescens.) Increasing ; gre wing 
SSES, C swelling. 

IN-ERIM'IN-ATE, v. t. [L. in and criminor.) To accuse; to 
charge with a crime or fault. 

IN-€RIMIN-4-TED, pp. Accused; charged with a crime. 

IN-€RIMIN-A-TING, ppr. Charging with a crime or fault. 

tIN-ERU-ENT'AL. a. |L. incruentus.] Unbloody; not at- 
tended with blood. 

IN-ERUST*. v. t. [L. incrusto.) To cover with a crust or 
with a hard coat; to form a crust on the surface of any 
substance. 

IN-ERUST'ATE, v.t. Toincrust [Little used.] 

IN-ERUST-A'TION, n. [L. incrustatio.] 1. A crust or coat 
of any thing on the surface of a body. 2 A covering ^r 
inlaying of marble, mosaic, or other substance, attached 
by cramp-irons, cement, &c.— Brande. 

IN-ERUSTED, pp. Covered with a crust. 

IN-CRUSTING, Covering with a crust. 

IN-CRUSTMENT, n. Incrustation.— Ed. Rev 

IN-CRYS'TAL-LIZ-A-BLE, a That will not crystallize , 
that can not be formed into crystals ; uncrystallizable. 

IN’€U-BATE, v. £ [L. incubo.) To sit, as on egga for hatch. 


in 

IN-CU-BATION, ft. [L. incubatio.] The act of sitting on 

eggs, for the purpose of hatching young. This word has 
late been sometimes applied to the hatching of eggs by 
artificial heat.— Ure. 

t IN-CU'BI-TURE, 2. Incubation. 

IN'€U-BUS, 2. (L.] 1. The nightmare ; suffocative anhela- 
tion, with a sense of external pressure upon the chest, 
often seeming to be that of some hideous monster, and 
with tremor or violent struggle. 2. A demon; an imagin- 
ary being or fairy. 

IN-CUL'€ATE, v. t. [L. inculco.] To impress by frequent 
admonitions; to enforce by frequent repetitions; to urgo 
on the mind.—Syn. To teach; instill; implant; infuse. 

IN-CUL’CA-TED, pp. Impressed or enforced by frequent 
admonitions. 

IN-€UL/'€ A-TING, ppr. Impressing or enforcing by repcat 
ed instruction. 

IN-CUL-€A' TION, n. The action of impressing by repeated 
admonitions. 

IN-CUL'PA-BLE, a. Without fault; unblamable; blame- 
leas; that can not be accused.—South. 

IN-CUL'PA-BLE-NESS, n. Unblamableness.—Montagu 

IN-CUL’PA-BLY, ade. Unblamably ; without blame. 

IN-CUL'PATE, v.t. (L.) To blame; to censure; opposed 
to exculpate.—Smart. 

IN-CULPA-TED, pp. Blamed; censured. 

IN-CUL’PA-TING, ppr. Blaming; censuring. 

IN-CUL-PATION, n. [L. ín and culpa.) Blame; censure. 

Je 
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IN-CUL'PA-TO-RY, a. Imputing blame. 

INCULT, a. [L. incultus.) Untilled; uncultivated. 

IN-CUL‘TI-VA-TED, a. Not cultivated; uncultivated. 

INS©UL-TI-VATION, n. Neglect or want of cultivation. 

IN-CUL'TURE, n. Want or neglect of cultivation. 

IN-CUMBEN.-CY, n. 1. A lying or resting on something. 
2. The state of holding or being in possession of a bene- 
fice, or of an office. 

IN-CUMBENT, a. (L. incumbens.) 1. Lying or resting on. 
2. Supported; buoyed up; as, incumbent on the air. - 
Dryden. 3. Leaning on, or resting against. 4. Lying on, 
as duty or obligation; imposed and emphancany urging 
or pressing to performance ; indispensable. 

IN-CUM'BENT, *. The person who is in present possession 
of a benefice or of any office. 

IN-CUMBENT-LY, adv. In an incumbent manner.—Chal- 


mers. 

IN-CUMBER, s. t. [Fr. encombrer.) To burden with a load; 
to embarrass, See ENCUMBER and its derivatives. 

IN-CUMBRANCE, n. 1. A burdensome and troublesome 
load; any thing that impedes motion or action, or rendere 
it di t or laborious; clog; impediment; embarrasa 
ment. 2. A legal claim on the estate of another. 

IN-CUMBRAN.CER, n. One who has an incumbrance os 
some legal claim on an estate. — Kent. 

t IN-CUM'BROUS, a. Cumbersome ; troublesome.— Chaucer 

IN-€UR', v. t. (L. incurro.] 1. To become liable to; to be- 
come subject to, as a penalty. 2. To bring on, as expense. 
3. To occur ; to meet; to press on: with to or tato; obs.| 

IN-€UR-A-BIL'T-TY, io incurabilié) The state of being 
incurable; impossibility of cure; insusceptibility of cure 


or remedy. f 

IN-COR'A-BLE, a. 1, That can not be cured ; not admitting 
of cure; bcyond the power of skill or medicine. 2. Not 
admitting remedy or correction—S YN. Irremediable ; re 
mediless ; irrecoverable ; irretrievable. 
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IND 
CCCCR'A-BLE, a. A person discascd beyond the reach of | ° 
I COR'A-BLE-NESS, a. The stato of not admitting cure 


INCCR A BLY, ede. In a manner or degree that renders 
cure impracticable. . 

IN-CU-RLOS'-TY, =. Want of curiosity ; inattentivencss ; 
indifference.— Foton. i 

INECRI-OUS a — Destitute of curiosity; not curious or 
inquisitive ; inattentive.— Swift. 

IN«'CRI-OUS-LY, ado. Without inquisitiveness.— Bp. Hall. 

IN-CC'RI-OUS-NESS, n. Want of curiosity or inquisitive- 
ne$9.— rficld. 

IN-CURR E D' (in-kurd^, pp. Brought on. rae 

IN-CURRENCE, n. The act of bringing on, or subjecting 
one's self to; as, the incurrence of guilt 

IN-CURRING, ppr. Becoming subject or liable to; bring- 


ing on. 

IN-CUR'SION, n. (Fr. incursion; L. incursio.) 1. An enter- 
ing into a territory with hostile intention; an irruption ; 
an inroad; applied to the expeditions of small parties or 
detachments of an enemy's army, entering a territory for 
attack, plunder, or destruction of a post or magazine. 
Hence, it differs from incasion, which is the hostile en- 
trance of an army for conquest. 2. Attack; occurrence. 
—dSouth ; (unusual.] 

IN-CUR' SIVE, a Hostile; making an attack or incursion. 

IN-CURVAATE, e. t. (L. íncurvo.] To bend; to crook; to 
turn from a right line or straight course. 

IN-CURV'ATE, a. Curved inward or upward. —. 

IN-CURV‘2-TED, pp. Bent; turned from a rectilinear di- 
rection. 

[IN-CURV'i-TING, ppr. Bending; turning from a right line. 

IN-CURV.A'TION, n. 1. The act of bending. 2. The state 
of being bent or turned from a rectilinear course ; curvity ; 
nalar 3. The act of bowing, or bending the body 
in respect or revcrence. 

EN-C€URVE (in-kurv), e. t. To bend: to make crooked. 

IN GURVE Gn-kurvd^), pp. or a. Bent; bent or curved 
inwar 

IN-CURVTTY, n. A state of being bent or crooked ; 
crookedness; a bending inward.—Brown. 

tINDA-GITE, v. t. [L. indago.) To seek or search out. 

IN-DA-GA'TION, n. The act of searching; search; inquiry; 
examination.—Boyle. [Little used.) 

IN'DA-Ga-TOR, n. A searcher; one who seeks or inquires 
with dilivence.— Boyle. [Little used.) 

IN-DAM'AGE. See ENDAMAGE. 

IN-DART, v.t. To dart in; to thrust or strike in. 

IN-DART'ED, pp. Darted in. 

IN-DARTANG, ppr. Darting or thrusting in. 

IN-DEB-I.T2:TUS AS-SUMP'SIT. See AssuMPSIT. 

1N-DEBT (-det), a verb, is not used. 

IN-DEBT'ED (in-detted), a. (It. indebitato.] 1. Being in 
debt; having incurred a debt; held or obliged to pay. 9. 
Obliged by something received, for which restitution or 
gratitude is due. 

[IN-DEBT'ED-NESS (in-det'ted.nes), n. The state of being 
indebted.— Smart. 

IN-DEBT'MENT (in-detment) n. The state of being in- 
debted.—Hall. (Little used.) 

IN-D£'CEN.CY, n. [Fr. índecence.] That which is unbe- 
coming in lan or manners; any action or behavior 
which is deemed a violation of modesty, or an offense to 
delicacy.—Svw. Indelicacy ; indecorum ; immodesty ; im- 
purity ; obecenity. 

IN-D£'CENT, a. (Fr.; L. indecens.) Unfit to be seen or 
beard; offensive to modesty and delicacy. — SYN. Unbe- 
comirg; indecorous; indelicate; unseemly; immodest ; 
gross; shameful; impure; unchaste; obscene; filthy. 

EGENT, adv. In a manner to offend modesty or 

icacy. 

IN-DE-CID'U-OUS, a. Not falling, as the leaves of trees in 
autumn; lasting; evergrecn. 

IN-DEC1-MA-BLE, a. Not liable to the payment of tithes. 

IN-.DE-CI'PHER-A-BLE, e That can not be deciphered. 

DCDE-CISTON (-de-sizh’un), n. Want of decision; want 
of purpose, or of firmness in the determinations of 
the will; a wavering of mind; irresolution; hesitation. 

IN-DE-CYSIVE, a. 1. Not decisive; not bringing to a final 
close or ultimate issue. 2. Unsettled; wavering; vaci- 
lating ; hesitating. 

IN-DE-CYSIVE-LY, ade. Without decision. 

IN-DE-CY#IVE-NES8S, n. The state of being undecided; 
unsettled state ; state of not being brought to a final issue. 

DCDE-€LTN'A-BLE, e. (Fr.; L. indeclínabilis]) Not de- 
clinable ; not varied by terminations. 

IN-DE-ELTN'A-BLY, ado. Without variation.— Montagu. 

IK-DE-COM-POS'A-BLE, a. Not capable of decomposition, 
or of being resolved into the primary constituent ele- 


ments. 
[N.DE-COM-POS'A-BLE-NEBSB8, x. Incapableness of decom- 
position. 


IN-DE-FATI-GA-BLE, a. [L. i 


IN-D 


IN-DE-FEABST-BLY, ado. 


IN-DE-FENST.BLE, a. 


IN-DEFT1 
t IN-DE-FINT.TUD 


IN-DEL-I-BILT-TY, n. The quality 
IN-DELT-BLE, e. (Fr. índelebile.) 


IN-DEL1-BLY, ade. 
IN-DEL1-€A-CY, n. 1. 


IND 


IN-DE-€6ROUS or IN-DE€'O-ROUS, a. [L. indecorus.| 
Violating good manners; contrary to the established rules 
of good breeding, or to the forms of rcs which age 
and station require.— Indecorous is sometimes cquivalent 
to indecent; but it is less frequently applied tc actions 
which offend modesty and chastity —Syn. Unbccoming , 
unseemly ; rude; coarse; impolite; uncivil. 


* IN-DE-CO'ROUS-LY or IN-DE€’O-ROUS:LY, ads. In an 


unbecoming manner. 
IN-DE-COROUS-NESS or IN-DE€’0-ROUS-NEBS, n. Vi» 
lation of good manners in words or behavior. 


IN-DE-CORUN, n. (L.] Im ropriety of behavior; that in 


behavior or manners which violates the established rules 

of civility, or the duties of respect which age or station 

requires; an unbecoming action. It is sometimes synon 

ymous with indecency; but indecency, more frequently 

than txdecorum, is applied to words or actions which refer 

to what aa and propriety require to be concealed or 
re 


su 8 
IN-DEED', ado. [in and desd.) In reality; in truth; tn fact. 


Indeed is usually emphatical, but in some cases more so 
than in others; as, this is trae; itis indeed. It is used as 
an expression of surprise, or for the purpos? of obtaining 
confirmation of a fact stated; as, indeed ! is t possible? 

ndefatigabilis.) Not tired 
not exhausted by labor ; not yielding to fatigue.—Svw. Un- 
wearied; untirin rsevering ; assiduous. 


nuring ; 
IN-DE-FATT-GA-BLENESS, n. Unweariedness; persist. 


ency.— Parnell. 
FATT-GA-BLY, adv. 


Without weariness; withoot 
yielding to fatigue.— 


Dry 
tIN-DE-FAT-I-GATION, x. Unweariedness. 
IN-DE-FEASI-BIL1-TY, n. 


The quality or state of being 
not subject to be made void. 


IN-DE-FEAS1-BLE, a. Not to be defeated; that can not be 


made void. 
In a manner not to be defeated or 
made void. 


IN-DE-FE€T-I-BIL1-TY, n. The quality of being subject to 


no defect or decay. 


IN-DE-FE€TI-BLE, a. Unfailing; not liable to defect. fail- 


ure, or decay. 


IN-DE-FECTYVE, «. Not defective; perfect; complete. 
TIN-DE.FZI'SI-BLE, a. Indefeasible. 
IN-DE-F ENS-I-BIL'T-TY, ^. 


The quality or state of not be- 
ing capable of defense or vindication.— Walsh. 

1. That can not be defended or 
maiteined untenable. 2 Not to be vindicated or jus 


tified. 
IN-DE-FENST-BLY, adv. In an indefensible manner. 
IN-.DE-FENSTVE, e. Having no defense.—Herbert. 
IN-DE-FY"CIEN-CY (.fish'en-se), n. The quality of not be 


ing deficient, or of suffering no delay. 


IN-DE-FI"CIENT, a. Not deficient; not irs Ó perfect. 
IN-DE-FIN'A.BLE, a. That can not be define 

IN-DE-FIN'A-BLY, adv. Not to be capable of definition. 
IN-DEFIN-ITE, a. (L. índefnitus.) 


l. Not limited or de 
fined; not determinate; not precise or certain. 2. ‘That 
has no certain limits, or to which the human mind can 
affix none.—Syn. Unlimited ; undefined; unsettled ; iude 
terminate; vague; uncertain. 


IN-DEFIN-ITE-LY, edv. 1. Without any settled limitation. 


2. Not praa ; not with certainty or poan 
-ITE-NESS, ». The quality of being undefined, 

unlimited, or not precise and certain. e 
n. Quantity not limited by our under 


standing, though yet finite.— Hale. 


IN-DE-HIS'CENT, a. (in and dekiscent.) Not opening spom 


taneously at maturity, as the pericarp of a hazel-nut. 


IN-DE-LIB'ER-ATE, a. Done or performed without delib- 


eration or consideration ; sudden ; unpremeditated. 


IN-DE-LIB'ER-ATE-LY, adv. Without deliberation or pre 


meditation. 

of being indelible. 

1. Not to be blotted out; 
that can not be effaced or canceled. 2. Not to be annulled. 
—Sprat; [rare] 3. That can not be effaced or lost; as, 
an indelible impress. 

In a manner not to be blotted out or 
effaced ; too deeply imprinted to be effaced. 

ant of delicacy ; want of decency 
in language or behavior. 2. Want of a nice sense of pro 
pricty, or nice regard to refincment in manners or in the 
treatment of others; rudeness; coarseness of manners or 


IN-DELTEATE, a. 1. Wanting delicacy. 2 Offensive to 


good manners, or to 


urity of mind.—Syw. Indecorous ; 
unbecoming; unsee 


y; rude; coarse; impolite; gross; 


indecent. 
IN-DEL1-CATE-LY, adv. Indecently; in a manner to of- 


fend agsinst good manners or purity of mind. 


IN-DEM-NI-FI-CATION, n. 1. The act of indemnifying, 


saving harmless, or securing against loss, damage, or pen- 
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ahy. 2 Security against loss. 3. Reimbursement of loss, | IN-DE-STRU€T-I-BIL1-TY, x. The quality of resisting do 


damage, or penalty. 

(N-DEM'NI-FIED (in-dem'ne-flde), pp. Saved harmless ; 
secured against damage. 

IN-DEN"NI-FT, e.t. 1. To save harmlese; to secure against 
loss, damage, or penalty. 2. To make good; to reimburse 
to one what he has lost. 

(N-DEM'"NL-FT-ING, ppr. Saving harmlesa; securing against 
loss; reimbursing loss. 

IN-DEMNLTY, n. (Fr. indemnité.) L Security given to 
save harmicss; a writing or pledge by which a person is 
secured against future loss. 2. Security against punish- 
ment. 3. Indemnificaticn or recompense for injury sus- 
tained; as, they were taught to expect a 1 and lucra- 
tive indemnity for their pretended wrongs.—Lord Makon. 

This is a recent sense of the word, borrowed from the 
rench, and perhaps not fully authorized.— Ed.) 

IN.DE-NON'STRA-BLE, a. at can not be demonstrated. 

(N-DEN-I-ZA'TION, n. The act of naturalizing, or the pat- 
ent by which a person is made free. 

[N-DEN'TZE, v. t. To endenize, which see. 

(N-DENT-ZE N, v.t. To invest with the privileges of a free 
citizen.—Overbury. 

(N-DENT-ZENED, pp. Invested with the privileges of a 
free citizen. 

(IN-DENT-ZEN-ING, ppr. Investing with the privileges of a 
free citizen. 

IN-DENT" v. t. (in, and Fr. dent.) 1. To notch; to jag; to 
cut any margin into points or inequalities, like a row of 
teeth. 2. To bind out by indentures or contract. 

[IN-DENT', v. £ 1. To be cut or notched; hence, to crook 
or turn.—Milton. 2. To contract; to bar or covenant. 

IN-DENT'* *. L Incisure; a cut or notch in the margin of 
any thing, or a recess like a notch.—Shak. 2. A stamp. 
3. A certificate, or indented certificate, issued by the gov- 
ernment of the United States, at the close of the Revo- 
lation, for the principal or interest of the public debt; (not 


used. | 
IN-DENT-A'TION, n. 1. A notch; a cut in the margin of 
paper or other things. 2 A recess or depression in any 
r 


[N-DENT'ED, pp. ora. 1. Cut in the edge into points, like 
teeth. 2. Bound out by indented writings. 3. Bound out 
by writings, or covenants in writing. 

IN-DENTED.-LY, ado. With indentations. 

IN-DENTING, ppr. 1. Cutting into notches. 2. Binding out 


by covenants in writing. 
IN-DENT ING, ». An impression like that made by a tooth. 
nture.—Bp. Hall. 


t IN-DENT'MENT, n. In 

IN-DENTURE, 2. A writing containing a contract.—Orig- 
inally, two copies were ín or cut so «s to correspond 
to each other; hence the name. 

IN-DENTURE, v. To indent; to bind by indentures. 

IN-DENTURE, v. £ To run in and out; to indent.—Hey- 


wood, 

IN-DENTURED, pp. Bound by indentures; apprenticed. 

IN-DENTUR-ING, ppr. Binding by indentures. 

IN-DE-PEND ENCE, n. 1. A state of being not dependent; 
complete exemption from control, or the power of others. 
2. A state in w a person does not rely on others for 
subsistence; ability to support one's self. 3 A state of 
mind in which a person acts without bias or influence 
from others; exemption from undue influence; self-di- 


rection. 

IR-DE-PEND'EN-CY, n. 1. Independence, which see.—2. 
In ecclesiastical affairs, a system of independency is one in 
which each congregation of Christians is a complete 
church, subject to no superior authority. 

IN-DE-PEND’ENT, a. 1. Not dependent; not subject to the 
control of others; uot subordinate. 2. Not holding or en- 

g possessions at the will of another; not relying on 

ers; not dependent. 3. Affording the means of inde 
pendence. 4. Not subject to bias or influence; not obse- 
quious; self-directing. 5. Not connected with. 6. Free; 
easy ; self-commanding ; bold; unconstrained. 7. Sepa- 
rate from; exclusive. 8. Pertaining to the Independents. 

IN-DE-PENDENT, n. One who, in religious affairs, main- 
tains that every congregation of Christians is a complete 
church, subject to no "s cic authority. 

IN-DE-PEND'ENT-LY, adv. 1. Without depending or rely. 
ing on others; without control 2. Without undue bias 
or influence; not obsequiously. 3. Without connection 
with other tunja. 

IN-DEP'RE-CA-BLE, a. That can not be deprecated. 

IN-DEP-RE-HENS'I-BLE, a. That can not be found out. 

IN-DE-PRIV’A-BLE, a. That can not be deprived. 

IN-DE-SERIB'A-BLE, a. That can not be described. 

IN-DE-SERIP'TYVE, a. Not descriptive or containing Just : 
description. 

IN-DE-SERT', x. Want of merit or worth. 

IN-DEST-NENT, a. Not ceasing; perpetual | 

IN-DESI-NENT-LY, adv. Without cessation —Ray. 

IN-DE-8IR'A-BLE, n. Not desirable. 


composition, or of being incapable of destruction 

IN-DE-STRUET'-BLE, a. That can not be dcstroyed ; ia 
capable of decomposition ; imperishable. 

IN-DE-STRUECT T-BLY, adv. In an indestructible manner. 

IN-DE-TERM'TN.-A-BLE,a. 1. That can not be determined, 
ascertained, or fixcd. 92. Not to be determined or ended. 

IN-DE-TERM'IN-A-BLY, adv. In an indcterminable manner. 

IN-DE-TERM'IN-ATE, a. 1. Not determinate ; not settlod 
or fixed; not definite; uncertain. 2. Not certain; not pro- 
clse.—An indeterminate quantity, in mathematics, a quantity 
having no fixed value. 

IN-DE-TERMTN-ATE-LY, adv. 1. Not in any settled man- 
ner; indefinitely ; not with precise limits, 2. Not with 
certainty or precision of signification. 

IN-.DE-TERMTN-ATE-NESS, n. IUndefiniteness; want of 
certain limits; want of precision.—Paley. 

IN-DE-TERM-IN-A'TION, ». 1. Want of determination; an 
unsettled or wavering state; vacillation. 2. Wantof fixed 
or stated direction. 

IN-DE-TERMINED, a. Undetermined; unsettled ; unfixed. 

IN-DE-VOTE, a. Not devoted.— Bentley. 

IN-DE-VOT'ED, a. Not devoted.— Clarendon. 

IN-DE-VO'TION, n. [Fr.; iz and devotion.) Want of devo 
tion; absence of devout affections. 

IN-DE-VOUT,, a. (Fr. indevot.] Not devout; not having de- 
vout affections ; undevout.— Decay of Piety. 

IN-DE-VOUTLY, adv. Without devotion. 

INDEX, n. ; pl. INDEXES, sometimes IN'DrceS. [L.) 1. That 
which points out; that which shows or manifests. 2. The 
hand that points to any th as the hour of the day, the 
road to a place, &c. 3. A table of the contents of a book. 
— Watts. A table of references in an alphabetical order. 
—4. In anatomy, the forefinger, or pointing finger.—5. In 
arithmetic and algebra, the e or letter which shows to 
what power any quantity is involved ; the exponent (In 
this sense the plural is always indices.}—6. inder of & 
logarithm, is the integral part of the logarithm; the char- 
acteristic.—7. The indez of a globe, or the gnomon, is a lit- 
tle style fitted on the north pole, which, when the globe is 
turned, serves to point to certain divisions of the hour cir- 
cle.—8. Indez of refraction, in optics, the sine of the angle 
of incidence, the sine of the angle of refraction being taken 
for unity.—9. In music, a direct, which see.—In the Roman 
Catholic Church, the indez prohibitory is a catalogue of 
books which are forbidden to be read; the indez erpurga- 
tory is a catalogue specifying passages in books which are 
to be expunged or altered. These catabgues are pub- 
lished, with additions, from time to time, under the sano- 
tion of the pope.— Hooke. 

INDEX, v.t. To provide with an index or table of con- 
tents; to reduce to an index; as, to inder a book. 

IN'DEX ED (in'dext) pp. Provided with an index ; reduced 
to an index. 

INDEX-ER, ». He who frames an index. 

IN-DEXTC-AL,a. Having the form of an index; pertaining 


to an index. 
IN-DEX‘1€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of en index. 
IN'DEX-ING, ppr. Providing with an index; reducing to an 


index. 

IN-DEX-TERT-TY, x. 1. Want of dexterity or readiness tn 
the use of the hands; clumsiness; awkwardness, 2. Want 
of skill or readiness in any art or occupation. 

INDIA (ind'y&), n. A country in Asia, so named from tie 
River Indus. 

INDIA RUB'BER, 2». The caoutchouc, a substance of ez. 

INDIAN RUBBER, § traordinary elasticity, called, also, 
elastic gum or resin. 

IN'DIA-MAN, w. A large ship employed in the India trade. 

INDIAN (ind'yan), a. Pertaining to either of the Indies, 
East or West, or to the aborigines of America. 

INDIAN (ind'yan), n. A general name of any native of the 
Indies; a native of the American continent. 

INDIAN AR'ROW-ROOT, n. A plant of the genus maranta. 

INDIAN BERRY, n. Cocculus Indicus, which see.—Ure. 

INDIAN BREAD, n. A plant of the genus jatropha. 

INDIAN CORN, n. A plant, the maize, of the genus zea; 8 
native of America, 

INDIAN €RESS, n. A plant of the genus tropeolum, 

INDIAN FIG, n. A pa of the genus cactus, 

INDIAN INK, ln. À substance made of lampblack and ar 

INDIA INK, $ imal glue, brought chiefiy from China, and 
used for water-colors. 


INDIAN-LIKE, a. Resembling an Indian. 


. INDIAN RED, ». A species of ochre.—Hül. 


INDIAN REED, n. A plant of the genus canna. 

INDIAN TO-BA€'€O, n. A species of lobelio, which see. 

INDIAN TURNIP, n. An American plant with a head of 
red berries growing on a stem, and a root resembling a 
small turnip, but having a very acrid juice.—Farm. Encyc. 

INDIAN-ITE, n. A mineral of the feldspar family. 

INDI-CANT, a. or n. (L. indicans] A term applied to that 
which points out what is to be done to cure disease. 
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INDI-CITE, e. €. [L. indico.) L To point out; to direct the 
mind to a know of something. 2 To tell; to disclose. 
—3. In medicine, to manifest by symptoms; to point to as 
the proper remcdies.—3yN. To show; mark; signify; de- 
note ; discover. 

IN'DI-€A-TED, pp. Shown; pointed out; directed. 

INTDI-Oi-TING, ppr. Showing; pointing out; directing. 

Dre TION m L Tea et of poing out 92. Mark; 
token; sign; sympton. n icine, any symptom or 
peip ies ih N disease, which serves to direct to suitable 
remedies. 4. Discovery made; intelligence given.— Bent- 
lev. 5 Explanation; display; [little used.] 

IN-DIC'A-TIV E, a. (L. indicativus.) 1. Showing; giving in- 
timation or knowledge of soniething not visible or obvious. 
—2 In mar, the indicatite mood is the form of the 
verb that indicates, that is, which affirins or denies. The 
word is often used as a noun to denote this mood. 

IN-DIC€'A-TIVE-LY, adv. In a manner to show or signify. 

IN'DI-€A-TOR, n. He or that which shows or points out. 

INDI-CA-TO-RY, a Showing; serving to show or make 


known. 

IN-DI-€ ZVIT, n. [L.] In English law, a species of the writ 
of prohibition. Itlies for the patron of a church when his 
incumbent is sued for tithes by another clergyman. 

INDICE. See InpDEx. 

INDI-€O-LITE, w. [L. indicum, indigo, and Gr. A:6os.] In 
er an indigo-blue variety of shorl or tourmalin. 
IN-DICT' (in-dite), v. t. [L. indictus.] In lat, to accuse or 
charge withac or misdemeanor, in writing, by a grand- 

under oath. 

IN-DICT'A-BLE (in-dit'a-b) a. 1. That may be indicted. 
2. Subject to be presented by a grand-jury ; subject to in- 


dictment 
IN-DICT'ED (in-dited), pp. Accused by a d-jury. 
IN-DICT-EE' (in-dite-&), n. A person who is indicted. 


IN-DICT'ER (in-diter) n. One who indicts. 

LN-DICTLNG (in-diting) ppr. Accusing, or making a formal 
or written charge of a crime by a d-jury. 

IN-DIE' TION, n. [Fr.; Low L. indictio) 1. Declaration; 
proclamation. Bacon.—2. In chronology, a cycle of fifteen 
years, instituted by Constantine the Great; it was begun 
Jan. 1, A. D. 313; originally, & period of taxation. 

IN-DI€'TIVE, a Proclaimed ; declared.— Kennet. 

IN-DICT'MENT (in-dite'ment), ^. 1. A written accusation 
or formal charge of a crime or misdemeanor, preferred by 
a grand-jury under oath to a court. 2. The paper or 
parchment containing the accusation of a grand-jury. 

INDIES (ind yei), f. ; pl. of INDIA. 

iN-DIF'FER- E, n. [Fr.; L. indifferentia.) 1. Equipoise 
or neutrality of mind between different persons or things ; 
a atate in which the mind is not inclined to one side more 
than the other. 2 Impartiality; freedom from prejudice, 
prepossession, or bias. 3. Unconcernedness; a state of 
the mind when it feels no anxiety or interest in what is 
presented to it, 4. State in which there is no difference, 
or in which no moral or physical reason preponderates. 
Hooker.—Syn. Carelessness ; negligence ; unconcern ; ap- 
"m insensibility. 

IN-DIF'FER-ENT, a. (Fr.; L. índiferens.) 1. Neutral; not 
inclined to one side, ary, or thing more than to another. 
2. Unconcerned; feeling no interest, anxiety, or care re- 
specting any thing. 3. Having no influence or preponder- 
ating weight; having no difference that gives a preference. 
4. Neutral as to good or evil. 5. Impartial; disinterest- 
ed; as, an indifferent judge, juror, or arbitrator. 6. Pass- 
able ; of a middling state or quality; neither good nor the 
worst. 


“ano n. State of indifference.— Carlisle. 


[ 

IN-DIFFER-ENT-LY, ado. 1. Without distinction or pref- 
erence. 2 E ; impartially; without favor, preju- 
dice, or bias. 3. In a neutral state; without concern; 
without wish or aversion. 4. Not well ; tolerably ; passably. 

INDIGENCE, ln. [Fr. indigence.) Want of estate or 

IDIGEN.-CY, j means of comfortable subsistence.—Syrn. 


Penury; veny ; destitution ; need. 

IN'DLOENR, n. (L. indigena.] One born in a country; a 
native animal or plant.—Evelyn. 

IN-DIG’EN-OUS, a. 1. Native; born in a country, as persons. 
2. Native; produced naturally in a country ; not exotic, as 


lants. 

INDIAENT, a. (L. indigens ; Fr. indigent.) Destitute of 
property or means of subsistence; needy; poor. 

INDIGENT-LY, adv. With indigence or destitution. 

tIN-DIGEST, n. A crude mass.—Skak. 

IN-DI-GEST'ED, a. (L. índigestus.] 1. Not digested; not 
concocted in the stomach ; not changed or prepared for 
nourishing the body; undigested; crude. 2. Not separa 
ted into distinct classes or orders, or into proper form ; 
not regularly disposed and arranged. 3. Not methodized ; 
not raluced to due form; crude. 4. Not prepared b 
heat. 5. Not brought to suppuration, as the contents o 
an abscess or boil— Wiseman. 
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IN-DI-GESTI-BLE, a. 1. Not digestible; . ot easily convert; 
ed into chynie, or prepared in the stomach for nourishing 
the body. 2. Not to be received or patiently endured. 

IN-DI-GEST1-BLY, adv. Not digestibly. 

IN-DI-ÓES'TION (. n) m. Want of due coction in the 
stomach ; a failure of that change in food which prepares 
it for nutriment; crudity.—As a discase, dyspepsia. 

IN-DIÓTT-ATE, v. t. To point out with the finger. 

IN-DIGIT-ATE, v. i. To communicate ideas by the fingers; 
to show or compute by the fingers. 

IN-DIÓTT-A-TING, ppr. Showing, directing, or computing 
by the fagen. 

IN-DIGO-IT- ON, n. The act of pointing out with the 


finger. 
t IN-DIGN' Gn-dine , a. [L. indignus.) Unworthy ; disgrace- 
dir 5 a. [L. indignus.) y ; disgr 


t IN-DIG'NANCE, n. Indignation.—Spenser. 

IN-DIG'NANT, a. [L. índignans.] Affected at once with an- 
ger and disdain; feeling the mingled emotions of wrath 
and scorn or contempt. 

IN-DIG'NANT-LY, adv. With indignation. 

IN-DIG-NA'TION, n. [Fr.; L. indignatio] 1. A strong and 
elevated disapprobation of what is flagitious in character 
or conduct; anger or extreme anger, mingled with con- 
tempt, disgust, or abhorrence. 2. The anger of a supe- 
rior; extreme anger, particularly, of the Supreme Being. 
3. The effects of anger; the dreadful effects of God's dis- 
pleasure ; terrible judgments. 4. Holy displeasure at one's 
self for sin.—Syw. Ire; wrath; resentment; fury; rage. 

t IN-DIG'NLI.F?, v. t. To treat disdainfully.— Spenser. 

IN-DIG'NI-TY, n. (L.indignitas.]) Unmerited, contemptuous 
conduct toward another; any action toward another 
which manifests contempt for bim ; incivility or injury, 
accompanied with insult. —SyN. Contumely ; outrage; af. 
front; abuse; rudeness. 

t IN-DIGN'LY (in-dine1y), adv. Unworthily.—Hall. 

INDIGO, n. [L. indicum, from India; Fr. It, Sp. indigo.] 
A substance or dye, prepared from the leaves and stalks 
of the indigo plant, and giving a deep blue color. 

IN'DI-GO-PLANT, x. A name common to several herbs or 
rh of the genus indigofera, from which is prepared 
n . 

IN-DI-GO'GEN, n. White or reduced indigo, produced by 
vis scan upon blue indigo of any deoxydating body. 


IN-DI-GOME-TER, n. An instrument for ascertaining the 


strength of indigo.— Ure. 
IN-DI-GOTI€ ACTD, n. An acid formed by dissolving in- 
digo in diluted nitric acid. 
IN-DIL'A.TO-RY, a, Not di or slow.— Cornwallis. 
IN-DIL1-GENCE, x. Want of diligence; slothfulness. 


IN-DILT-GENT, a. Not agenti idle ; slothful 

IN-DILT-ó ENT-LY, adv. ithout diligence.— Bp. Hall. 

IN-DI-MINISH-A-BLE, a. That can not be diminished. 

IN-DI-RE€T', a. (L. indirectus.) 1. Not straight or recti- 
linear ; deviating from a direct line or course; circuitous. 
2. Not direct, in a moral sense; not tending to a p 
by the shortest or plainest course, or by the obvious, ordi- 
nary means, but obliquely or consequentially. 3. Wrong; 
improper.—Shak, 4. Not fair; not honest ; tending to mis- 
lead or deceive ; as, indirect dealing.  Tillotson.—5. Indi- 
rect taz, is a tax or duty on articles of" consumption, as an 
excise, customs, &c. 

IN-DI-REE€' TION, x. 1. Oblique course or means.—Shak. 
2. Dishonest! practice.—SAak. ; [obs.] 

IN-D-REET'LY, adv. 1. Not in a straight line or course; 
obliquely. 2. Not by direct means. 3. Not in express 
terms. 4. Unfhirly.—Shak. 

IN-DI-RECT'NESS, x. 1. Obliquity; devious course. 2. 
Unfairness ; dishonesty.—Montagu. 

IN-DIS-CERNT-BLE (in-diz-zern’e-bl), a. That can not be 
discerned ; not visible or perceptible ; not discoverable. 
IN-DIB-CERN'I-BLE-NESS (in-diz-zern'e-bl-nes), n. Incapa- 

bility of being discerned.— Hammond. 

IN-DI8-CERN‘1-BLY (in-diz-zern'e-bly) adv. In a manner 
not to be seen or perceived. 

t IN-DIS-CERP1-BLE, a. Indiscerptible.—More. 

IN-DIS-CERP1-BLE-NESS, n. The state of not being capa- 
ble of separation of constituent parts. f 

IN-DIS-CERP-TI-BILT.TY, n. The quality of being incapa 
ble of dissolution or separation of parts. 

IN-DIS-CERP'TI.BLE, a. Incapable of being destroyed by 
dissolution or separation of parta, 

IN-DIS-CERP'TI-BLY, adv. So as not to be capable of sep 
aration into parts. 

IN-DIS'CI-PLIN-A-BLE, a That can not be disciplined or 
chp to discipline; not capable of being improved by 

ipline. 

IN-DIS'CI-PLYNE, ». Want of discipline or instruction.—G 
Morris. 

IN-DIS-€0V'ER-A-BLE (kuv'er-a-bl) a. That can not be 


discovered ; overable. 
IN-DIS-COVE-RY, n. Want of discovery. [Unusual] 
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IN-DIS-CREET, a. 1. Not discreet ; wanting in discretion, 
as persons. 2. Not according to discretion or sound judg- 
ment, as conduct.—SvN. Imprudent; injudicious; incon- 
siderate ; rash; hasty ; incautious ; heedless. 

iN-DIS-CREETLY, adv. Notdiscreetly ; without prudence; 
inconsiderately ; without judgment. 

IN-DIS-CRETE, a. Not discrete or separated. 
IN-DIS-CRE“TION (-dis-kresh‘un), n. (in and discretion.) 
Want of discretion; imprudence. RE 
IN-DIS-C RIM'IN-ATE, a. [L. indiscriminatus.] 1. Undistin- 
guishing; not making any distinction. 2. Not having dis- 
crimination; confused. 3. Undiatinguished or undistin- 

hable ; promiscuous. 
-DIS-CRIM'IN-ATE-LY, adv. Without distinction ; in con- 


fusion. 
IN-DIS-CRIMTN-i-TING, a. Not any distinction. 
discrimination or 


IN-DIS-CRIM-IN-A"TION, n. Want o 
distinction. 

IN-DIS-ORIMTN-A-TIVE, a. Making no distinction. 

IN-DIS-CUSS ED' (-dis-kust), a. Not discussed.— Donne. 

IN-DIS-PENS-A.BIL/I-TY, n. Indispensableness. [Zare.] 

IN-DIS-PENS'A-BLE, a. Not to be dispensed with ; that can 
not be omitted, remitted, or spared; absolutely necessary 
or requisite. 

IN-DIS-PENS'A-BLE-NESS, n. "The state or quality of being 
absolutely necessary. 

IN-DIS.PENS'A-BLY, adv. Necessarily; in a manner or de- 
gree that forbids dispensation, omission, or want. 

IN-DIS-PERS ED' (in-dis-perst), a. Not dispersed. 

IN-DIS-POSE, v. t. [Fr. indisposer.) 1. To disincline; to 
alienate the mind and render it averse or unfavorable to 
any thing. 2. To render unfit; to disqualify for its proper 
functions; to disorder. 3. To disorder slightly, as the 
healthy functions of the body. 4. To make unfavorable 
or disinclined. 

IN-DIS-POSED’ (in-dis-pózd^), pp. or a. 1. Disinclined ; 
averse; unwilling; unfavorable. 2. Disordered ; disqual- 
ified for its functions; unfit. 3. Slightly disordered; not 
in perfect health. 

IN-DIS-PÓS'ED-NESS, n. 1. Disinclination ; slight aversion ; 
unwillingness; unfavorableness. 2 Unfitness; disordered 


state. 

IN-DIS-POSTNG, ppr. 1. Disinclining; rendering somewhat 
averse, unwilling, or unfavorable. 2. Di ing; ren- 
dering unfit. 

IN-DIS-PO-8Y"TION, n. 1. Disinclination; aversion; un- 
willingness; dislike. 2. Slight disorder of the health 
functions of the body; illness; tendency to disease. 
Want of tendency or natural appetency or affinity. 

* IN-DISPU-TA-BLE, a. Not to be disputed; too evident 


to admit of te.—Syn. Incontestable ; unquestionable ; 
incontrovertible ; undeniable ; irrefragable ; indubitable ; 
certain; positive. 


* IN-DIS'PU-TA-BLE-NESS, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing indisputable, or too clear to admit of controversy. 

* IN-DISPU-TA-BLY, adv. Without dispute; in a manner 
or degree not admitting of controversy ; unquestionably ; 
without opposition. 

IN-DIS-PÜT'ED, a. Not disputed or controverted; undis- 

uted.— Encyc. 
-DIS-SO-LU-BIL'I-TY, n. [Fr. indissolubilié} 1. The 
quality of being indissoluble, or not capable ot being dis- 
solved, melted, or liquefied. 2 The quality of being inca- 
pue of a breach; perpetuity of union ; obligation or 
inding force. 

[N-DIS'SO-LU-BLE, a. (Fr.; L. indissolubilis.} 1. Not ca- 
pable of being dissolved, melted, or liquefied, as by heat or 
water. 92. That can not be broken or rightfully violated ; 
perpetually binding or obligatory. 3. Not to be broken ; 
firm; stable; as, indissoluble ties of friendship. 

IN-DIS'SO-LU-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being incapa- 
ble of dissolution or breach ; indissolubility. 

IN-DIS'SO-LU-BLY, adv. In a manner resisting separation ; 
in a manner not to be dissolved or broken. 

[N-DIS-SOLV'A-BLE, a. 1. That can not be dissolved ; not 
capable of being melted or liquefied. 2. Indissoluble; 
that can not be broken; perpetually firm and binding. 3. 
Not capable of separation into parts by natural process. 

IN-DIS.-SOLV'A-BLE-NESS, n. Indissolubleness. 

t IN-DISTAN.CY, n. Want of distance or separation. 

IN-DIS-TIN€T', a. (Fr.; L. indistinctus.] 1. Not distinct or 
distinguishable ; not separate in such a manner as to be 
perceptible by itself; (applied to physical objects.] 2. Not 
clear or distinct, intellectually considered. 3. Imperfect ; 
faint; not presenting clear and well-defined images, ns a 
prosport 4. Not exactly discerning.— Shak. ; [unusual.]— 

YN. Undefined; undiatinguishable ; obscure ; indefinite ; 
vague; ambi 

IN-DIS-TIN 
tle TED 

IN-DIS-TINO' TION, n. 1. Want of distinction; confusion ; 
uncertainty. 2. Indiscrimination ; want of distinction. 
3. Equality of condition or rank. 


ous; uncertain. 
-BLE,a. Undistinguishable.— Warton. [Lit- 
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IN-DIS-TINCT'LY, adv. ). Without distinction or separa» 
tion, 2. Confusedly; not clearly; obscurely. 
definitely ; not with AA limita, i TES PNE 

IN-DIS-TINETNESS, n. 1. Want of distinction or discrim. 
ination; confusion; uncertainty. 2. Obscurity; faintnese. 

IN-DIS-TIN"GUISIT-A-BLE (-ting’gwish-), a. 8t can not 
be distinguished ur separated ; undistinguishable. 

IN-DIS-TIN"GUISH-ING, a. Making no difference. 

IN-DIS-TURB'ANCE, n. Freedom from disturbance; calm 
ness; re ; tranquillity.— Temple. 

IN-DITCH', v.& To bury ina Behe Hall, (Rare) 

IN-DITE,, v. t. [L. indico, indictum.) 1. To compose; to 
write; to commit to words in writing. 2. To direct or 
dictate what is to be uttered or written. 

IN-DITE, v. i. To compose an account of.— Waller. 

IN-DIT'ED, Je. Composed ; written ; dictated. 

IN-DITE'MENT, n. e act of inditing. 

IN-DIT'ER, ». One who indites. 

IN-DITING, ppr. Committing to words in writing; dicta- 
ting what shall be written. 

IN-DI-VID'A-BLE, a. Not capable of division. 

IN-DI-VIDED, a. Undivided.— Patrick. 

IN-DI-VIDY-AL, a. (Fr. individue] 1. Not divided, or not 
to be divided; single; one. 2. Pertaining to one only; as, 
individual efforts. 

IN-DI-VID'U-AL, n. 1. A single person or human being. 
2. A single animal of thing of any kind. 

IN-DI-VID'U-AL-ISM, n. The state of individual interest, or 
attachment to the interest of individuals, in preference to 
the common interest of society.—2De Tocqueville, 

IN-DI-VID-U-AL'I-TY, n. Separate or distinct existence; w 
state of oneness.— ArbutÀnot. 

IN-DI-VID-U-AL-I-ZA'TION, n. The act of individualizing; 
the state of being individualized. 

IN-DI-VID'U-AL-IZE, v. t. To distinguish; to select or 
mark as an individual.— Drake. 

IN-DI-VID'8-AL-IZED, pp. Distinguished as a particular 
person or thing.— Drake. 

IN-DI-VIDU-AL-IZ ING, ppr. Distinguishing as an individual. 

IN-DI-VID¥U-AL-LY, adv. 1. Scparately ; ty itself; to the 
exclusion of others. 2 With separate or distinct exist- 
ence. 3. Inseparably; incommunicably. 

IN-DI-VIDU-ATE, a. Undivided. 

IN-DI-VIDU-ATE, v. t. To make single; to distinguish 
from others of the species.— More. 

IN-DI-VID-9-A'TION, ^. 1. The act of making single or the 
same, to the exclusion of others. 2. The act of separating 
into individuals by analysis. 

t IN-DI-VID-UT-TY, n. Separate existence. 

IN-DI-VIN1-TY, n. Want of divine power.— Brown. 

IN-DI-VI8-I-BIL'I-TY, n. The state of being indivisible. 

IN-DI.VIST-BLE, a. That can not be divided, separated, ot 
broken; not separable into 

IN-DI-VIST-BLE, n. In geometry, indivisibles are the ele- 
ments or principles, supposed to be infinitely small, into 
which a body or figure may be resolved. 

IN-DI-VIST-BLE-NESS, n. Indivisibility. 

IN-DI-VIST-BLY, adv. So as not to be capable of division. 

IN-DI-VISTON, n. A state of being not divided.— More. 

INDO-BRITON, n. A person born in India, one of whose 

arents is a native of Great Britain.—Malcom. 

* IN-DO'CI-BLE or IN-DOCT.BLE, a. 1. Unteachable; not 
capable of being taught, or not easily instructed ; dull in 
intellect. 2. Intractable, as a beast. 

* TODO SC PLENDOS or IN-DOCT-BLE-NESS, n. Indocíl- 

*I DOCILE or IN-DOCYLE, a. (Fr.; L. índocilis] 1. 
Not teachable; not easily instructed; dull. 2. Intractable, 
as a beast. 

IN-DO-CIL'I-TY, n. [Fr. indocilité) 1. Unteachableness; 
dullness of intellect, 2. Intractableness. 

IN-DO€TRIN-ATE, v. t. (Fr. endoctriner.] To teach; to 
instruct in rudiments or principles. 

IN-DO€'TRIN-A-TED, pp. Taught; instructed in the prin- 
ciples of any scicnce. 

IN-DO€TRIN-A-TING, ppr. Teaching; instructing in prin 
ciples or rudiments. 

IN-DO€-TRIN-ATION, n. Instruction in the rudiments and 

rinciples of any science ; information. 
LENCE, n. (Fr.; L. indolentia.] 1. Literally, free- 
dom from pain.— Burna. 2. Habitual idleness ; in 
tion to labor; laziness; inaction or want of exertion of 
body or mind, proceeding from love of ease or avcrsion to 
toil_—Indolence, like laziness, implies a constitutional or 
habitual love of ease; idleness does not. s 
INDO-LENT, a. [Fr.] 1 Habitual k or indlepored eo 
r; lazy; listless; sluggish; indulging in : š 
active ; idle; slothful; as, indolent habits. 3. Free from 
ain; as, an indolent tumor.— Johnson. . with- 
‘DO-LENT-LY, adv. In habitual erm and case; 
out action, activity, or exertion ; y. 1 

INDOMLTA-BLE, Z. [L. in and domo.) That can not be 

subdued; irrepressible; untamable.—Herbert. 
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(N-DOMPTA-BLE, a. [Fr.] Not to be subdued. (Rare.) 

IN-DORXA-RLE, @ That may bo indorscd, assigned, and 
made payable to order. 

IN-DORSE, v. t. (L. ín and dorsum] 1. To write on the 
beck of & paper or written instrument. 2. To assign by 
writing an order on the back of a note or bill; to s pe or 
transfer by indursement. 3. To give sanction or currency 
to; as, to indorse a statement or the opinions of another ; 
[modern.]— To indorse in blank, to write a name only on 
& note or bill, leaving a blank to bc filled by the holder. 

IN-DOR-SEE, s. The person to whom a noto or bill is in- 
dorscd, or assigned by indorsement. 

IN-DORSED’ (in-dorst), pp. or a. Written on the back; as- 
signed ; sanctioncd. . 

IN-DORSEMENT, n. 1. Thc act of writing on the back of 
a note, bill, or other written instrument. 2. That which is 
written on the back of a note, bill, or other papcr. 3. 
Sanction or support given ; as, the indorsement of a ruinor. 

IN-DORS’ER, n. The Dah who indorses a note, &c., and 
thus becomes liable for its payment. 

IN-DORS1NG, ppr. Writing on the back; assigning; sanc- 
tioning. 

IN-DORSTNG, ». Making an indorsement; sanctioning. 

f INDRAÁUGHT (in'dráft), n. An opening from the sea into 
the land ; an inlet.— Raleigh. 

INDRAWN,e Drawn in. 

IN-DRENCH', e. t. To overwhelm with water; to drown; 
to drench.— Shak. 

IN-DRENCHET' (-drencht), pp. Overwhelmed with water. 

IN-DOBI-OUS, a. (L. índubius.] 1. Not dubious or doubt- 
ful; certain. 2 Not doubting; unsuspectin 

[N-DÜ'BI-TA-BLE, a. [Fr.; L. indubitabilis.} Not to be 
doubted; apparently certain; too plain to admit of doubt. 
—SvN. Unquestionable; evident; incontrovertible ; in- 
contestable ; undeniable; irrefragable. 

IN-DÜBI-TA-BLE-NESS, n. State of being indubitable.— 


Ash. 

IN-DÜ'BI-TA-BLY, ade. Undoubtedly; unquestionably; in 
a manner to remove all doubt.— 

tIN-DOBI-TATE, a. (L. índubitatus.] Not questioned; evi- 
dent; certain— Bacon. 

IN-DÜCE, v. t. (L. induco.] 1. To lead, as by persuasion or 
argument; to prevail on; to influence by motives. 2. To 
produce by influence.—Forbes. 3. To produce; to bring 
OD; to cause, as changes. 4. To introduce; to bring into 
view.—Pope. 5. To offer by way of induction or inference ; 

not used.) —6. In electricity, to transmit or exert an electric 

fluence through a non-conducting medium, without any 
spparent communication of a spark.—SyN. To move; 
actuate; urge; incite; impel; instigate. 

IN-DÜCED' (in-düst), pp. Persuaded by motives; influ- | 
enced; produced; caused; transmitted, as electric influ- 
ence through a non-conduc medium. 

IN-DCCEMENT, n. 1. Any thing that leads the mind to 
will or to act.—2. In law, a statement of facts introducing 
other material facte.—Syn. Incitement; motive; reason; 


cause. 

IN-DÜC'ER, n. He or that which induces, persuades, or in- 
fluences. 

IN-DÜCILIBLE, a. 1. That may be induced; that may be 
offered by induction. 2. That may be caused. 

IN-DCCING, ppr. Leading or moving by reason or argu- 
ments; persuading; producing; causing; transmitting 
electric influence through a non-conducting medium. 

IN-DUET,, v. t. (L. inductus.) To introduce, as to a bene- 
fice or office; to put in actual possession of an ecclesias- 
tical living or of any other office, with the customary forms 
and ceremonies, 

IN-DU€T'ED, pp. Introduced into office with the usual 
formalities. 

IN-DUCTILE, e Not capable of being drawn into threads, 


asa me 

IN-DU€-TIL'T-TY, n. The quality of being inductile. 

IN-DUE€TTNG, ppr. Introducing into office with the usual 
formalities. 

IN-DUCTION, n. (Fr.; L. inductio.] 1. Literally, a bringing 
in; introduction; entrance. 2. The bringing forward of par- 
ticulars, or individual cases, with a view to catablish some 
gencral conclusion. 3. A kind of argument which infers 
respecting a whole class what has been ascertained re- 

ting one or more individuals of that class.— W hateley. 

is is the inductive method of Bacon, and is the direct re- 
verse of logica] deduction. It ascends from the parts to the 
whole, forms, from the general analogy of nature or 
special presumptions in the casc, conclusions which have 
greater or lcss degrces of force, and which may be strength- 
ened or weakened by subsequent experience. It relates 
to actual existences, as in physical science or the concerns 
of life. Deduction, on the con , descends from the 
whole to some included part; its infcrences are necessary 
conclusions according to the laws of thought, being mere- 
ly the mental recognition of some particulars, as included 
and contained in something gene 4. The inference of 
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some general truth from all the particulars embraced un- 
der it, as legitimated by the laws of thought, and abstract. 
ed from the conditions of any particular matter. This 
may be called metaphysical induction, and should be care- 
fully distinguished from the illations of physics spoken of 
above. 5. The conclusion or inference drawn from a pro- 
cess of induction. 6. The introduction of a pcrson into az 
office by the usual forms and ceremonies.—/. In electricity, 
an influence exerted by an clectrified body through a non- 
conducting body without any apparent communication of 
a spark. Olmsted.—8. In old pls an introductory ecene 
leading to the main action. 

IN-DU ON-AL, a. Pertaining to induction —Maunder. 

IN-DUCTIVE, a. 1. Leading or drawing: with to.—Milon. 
2. Tending to induce or cause; (rare] 3. Leading to in- 
ferences; procceding by induction ; employed in drawing 
conclusions from premises; as, the inductive philosophy. 

IN-DUCTIVE-LY, adv. By induction or inference. 

IN-DU€T'OR, x. The person who inducts another into an 
office or benefice. 

IN-DUE' (in-dù^, v. t. [L. induo.] 1. To put on something, 
to Invest; to clothe. 2. To furnish; to supply with ; to 
endow. 

IN-DÜED' (in-did), pp. Clothed; invested. 

IN-DÜE'MENT (in-dü*ment), x. A putting on; endowment. 

IN-DUING, ppr. Investing; putting on. 

IN-DULGE’ (in-dulj'), v. t. [L. tndulgeo.] 1. To permit to be 
Or to continue; to suffer; not to restrain or oppose, as 
one's desires or nope 2 To gratify, negatively ; not to 
check or restrain the will appetite, or desire; as, to in- 
dulge the young in their pleasures. 3. To gratify, positive- 
ly; to grant something not of right, but as a favor; to 
grant in conipliance with wishes or desire.—4. In general, 
to gratify ; to yield to the wishes of; to withhold restraint 
from.—Syn. To cherish; foster; harbor; allow; favor; 


humor. 

IN-DULGE’ (in-dulj), v. £ 1. To permit to enjoy or prac- 
tice ; or to yield to the enjoyment or practice of, without 
restraint or control. 2 To yield; to comply; to be fa- 
vorable ; [little used. 

IN-DUL6 ED' (in-du!jd^, pp. 1. Permitted to be and to oper- 
ate without check or control 2. Gratified; yielded to; 

humored in wishes or desires. 3. Granted. 

IN-DUL'GENCE, pn: 1. Free permission to the appetites, 

IN-DUL'óEN-CY, humor, desires, passions, or toact 
or operate ; forbearance of restraint or control. 2. Grati- 
ficahon. 3 Favor granted; liberality; gratification.—4. 
In the Roman Catholic Church, remission of the punish- 
ment due to sins, granted by the pope or church, and sup- 

d to save the sinner from purgatory. 

IN-DUL'ÓENT, a. 1. Yielding to the wishes, desires, humor, 
or appetites of those under one's care; are pel 
compliant; not opposing or restraining. ; favor- 
able; not severe, as p Par 3. Gratifying ; favoring : 
with of; as, “indulgent of their ie m d pasas 

IN-DUL-GENTIAL, a. Relating to the indulgences of the 
Roman Catholic Church.— Brevint. [Not well authorized.] 

IN-DUL'ÓENT-LY, adv. 1. With unrestrained enjoyment 
—Hammond, 2. Mildly; favorably; not severely. 

IN-DULÓ'ER, n. One who indulges.—Montagu. 

IN-DULA'ING, ppr. Permitting to enjoy or to practice. 

IN-DULT, }* (Fr.; It. indukto.) 1. A privilege or ex- 

IN-DULTO,§ emption.—2 In the Roman Catholic err 
a privilege granted by the pope to certain persons, o 
doing or obtaining something contrary to established rule 
or law.—3. In Spain, a duty, tax, or custom paid to the 
king for all goods imported from the West Indies in the 

eons. 

IN-DUPLI-CATE, a. (L. in and duplicatus.] In botany, hav- 
ing the margins bent abruptly inward, and the external 
rae of the edges applied to each without any twisting.— 


ndley. 

IN'DU-RATE, v. £ (L. induro.] To grow hard; to harden 
or become hard. 

IN'DU-RATE, v. t. 1. To make hard. 2 To make unfeel- 
ing; to separe of sensibility; to render obdurate. 

INDU-RÄ-TED, pp. ora. Hardened; made obdurate. 

INDU-Ri-TING, ppr. Hardening; rendering insensible. 

IN-DU-RA'TION, n. 1. The act of hardening, or process of 
growing hard. 2. Hardness of heart; obduracy. 

INDOSIAL, a. (L. indusia.] Composed of, or containing 
the petrified indusie, or the cases of the larves of certain 
insects; as, indusial limestone.— Brande. 

IN-DUSI-UM (-she-um), n. [L.] In botany, a collection of 
hairs upon the style of a flower, united into the form of a 
cup, and in closing the stigma. 2 A superincumbent por- 
tion of cuticle continuing to cover the sori of ferns when 
they are mature. . 

IN-DUS'TRI-AL, s. Consisting in industry; pertaining to 
industry. 

INDUSTRIALLY, adv. With reference to industry. 

IN-DUS'TRI-OUS, a. (L. industrius) 1 Diligent in busi. 
ness or study; constantly, regularly, or habitually occu: 
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pied in business; assiduous; active; laborious. 2. Dili- 
gent in a particular pursuit, or to a particular end. 3. Giv- 
en to industry ; characterized by nce, as habits. 4. 
Careful ; assiduous.— Watts. 

[N-DUS'TRI-OUS-LY, ade. 1. With habitual diligence ; with 
steady application of the powers of body or of mind. 2. 
Diligendy ; assiduously ; with care. 

IN'DUS-TRY, n. [L. industria.) Habitual diligence in any 
employment, either bodily or mental; steady attention to 
business ; assiduity. 

IN'DWELL-ER, ». An inhabitant.— Spenser. 

INDWELL-ING, ae Dwelling within; remaining in the 
heart, even after it is renewed, as sin.—Macknight. 

IND WELL-ING, n. Residence within, or in the heart or 


soul 

IN-E'BRI-ANT, a. (See INEBRIATE.] Intoxicating. 

IN-£'BRI-ANT, x. Any thing that intoxicates, as opium. 

IN-£'BRI-ATE, v. t. (L. inebriatus.] 1. To make drunk; to 
intoxicate. 2. To disorder the senses; to stupefy, or to 
make furious or frantic. 

[N-E'BRI-ATE, v. i To be or become intoxicated. 

IN-EBRI-ATE, n. An habitual drunkard.—Darywin. 

IN-E'BRI.A-TED, pp. Intoxicated. 

IN-E'BRI-A-TING, ppr. or a. Making drunk; intoxicating. 

IN-E-BRI-A"TION, x. Drunkenness; intoxication. 

IN-E-BRI'E-TY, n. Drunkenness; intoxication. 

IN-ED'IT-ED, a. [in and edited] Unpublished.— Warton. 

IN-EF-FA-BILT-TY, n. Unspeakableness. 

IN-EF'FA-BLE, a. [Fr.; L. ineffabilis.) That can not be ex- 
pressed in words.—Syn. Unspeakable ; unutterable ; inex- 
pressible; untold; indescribable. 

IN-EF'FA-BLE-NESS, n. Unspeakableness ; quality of being 
unutterable.— Scott. 

IN-EFFA-BLY, adv. Unspeakably ; in a manner not to be 
expressed in words.— Milton. 

IN-EF-FACE’A-BLE, a, That can not be effaced. 

IN-EF-FACE'A.BLY, adv. So as not to be effaceable. 

IN-EF-FEOTIVE, a. 1. Not effective; not producing any 
effect, or the etfect intended; inefficient; useless. 2. Not 
able; not competent to the service intended. 3. Pro- 
ducing no effect. 

IN-EF-FEOTYVE-LY, adv. Not effectively. 

IN-EF-FE€TWU-AL, a. Not producing its proper effect, or 
not able to produce its effect. —SyYN. Inefficient; ineffective; 
inefficacious; vain; fruitless; weak. 

IN-EF-FECTU-AL-LY, adv. Without effect; in vain. 

IN-EF-FE€TU-AL-NESS, n. Want of effect, or of power to 

roduce it; inefficacy.— Wake. 
-EF-FER-VES'CENCE, n. Want of effervescence; a 
state of not effervescing.— Kirwan. 

IN-EF-FER-VES'CENT, a. Not effervescing, or not sus- 
ceptible of effervescence. 

IN-EF-FER-VES.CI-BIL1-TY, n. The quality of not effer- 
vescing, or not being susceptible of effervescence. 

IN-EF-FER-VES'CI-BLE, a. Not capable of effervescence. 

IN-EF-FI-€A‘CIOUS, a. (L. ineficaz.) Not efficacious; not 
having power to produce the effect desired, or the proper 
effect; of inadequate power or force.— Inefectual, says 
Johnson, rather denotes an actual failure, and ineficacious, 
an habitual impotence to any effect. But the distinction is 
not always observed. 

[IN-EF-FI-CA'CIOUS-LY, ade. Without efficacy or effect. 

I[IN-EF-FI-OÀA'CIOUS-NESS, n. Want of power to produce 
the effect, or want of effect. 

[N-EF'FI-€A-CY, n. [L. eficacia.) 1. Want of power to pro- 
duce the desired or proper effect; ineffüciency. 2. In- 
effectualness ; failure of effect. 

[N-EF-FI"CIEN-CY (-fisb‘en-se), x. Want of power or ex- 
ertion of power to produce effect ; ien 

IN-EF-FIY"CIENT, e. 1. Not efficient; not producing the 
effect; inefficacious. 2. Not active; effecting nothing. 

IN-EF-FI“CIENT-LY, adv. Ineffectually ; out effect. 

IN-E-LAB'O-RATE, a. Not elaborate; not wrought with 
care.— Cockeram. 

IN-E-LASTI€, a. Not elastic; wanting elasticity. 

IN-E-LAS-TICT-TY (-tis‘e-te), x. The absence of elasticity ; 
the want of elastic power. 

IN-EL'E-GANCE, ? *. Want of elegance; want of beauty 

IN-EL'E-GAN-CY, j or polish in language, composition, or 
manners; want of symmetry or ornament in building ; 
want of delicacy in coloring, &c. 

IN-EL'E-GANT, a. (L. inelegans.] Not elegant; wanting 
beauty or polish, as language, or refinement, as manners; 
wanting symmetry or ornament, as an edifice. 

IN-EL'E-GANT-LY. ado. |n an inelegant or unbecoming 
manner; coarsely ; roughly.— Chesterfield. 

(N-EL-I-GI-BIL1-TY, n. 1. Incapacity of being elected to an 
office. 2. -State or quality of not being worthy of choice. 

IN-EL'I-GI-BLE, a. 1. Not capable of being elected to an 
office. 2. Not worthy to be chosen or preferred - not ex- 


ent. 
IN-EL'I-GI-BLY, adv. In an ineligible manner. 
[IN-EL'O-QUENT, a. 1. Not eloquent; not speaking with 
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fluency, propriety, e, and pathos ; not persuasive. 
Not fluent, graceful or pathetic; not périündive, as lur 
guage or composition. 

IN-EL'O-QUENT-LY, adv. Without eloquence. 

t IN-E-LUE€T'A-BLE, a, [L ineluctabilis.) Not to be resisted 
by etruggun ; not to be overcome. 

IN-E-LODI-BLE, a. That can not be eluded. 

IN-EM'BRY-ON-ATE, a. Not formed in embryo. 

IN-E-NAR'RA-BLE, a. (L. inenarrabilis.) That can not be 
narrated or told. , 

IN-EPT', a. [L. ineptus.) 1. Not apt or fit; unfit; unsuit 
able. 2 Improper; unbecoming: foolish. 

IN-EPTT.TUDE, n. Unfitness; inaptitude; unsuitablenesa. 

IN-EPT'LY, adv. Unfitly; unsuitably; foolishly. 

IN-EPT NESS, n. Unfitness.—More. 

IN-E'QUAL, a Unequal; uneven; various. — Shenstone. 


[ Rare. 

INE QUALTTY, R. [L. inequalitas.] 1. Difference cr want 
of equality in degree, quantity, length, or quality of any 
kind. 2. Unevenness; want of levelness; the alt.rnate 
rising and falling of a surface. 3. Disproportion to any 
office or purpose; inadequacy; incompetency. 4. Di- 
versity; want of compli in different times or places. 
5. Ditference or disparity of rank, station, or condition.—6. 
In astronomy, an arity or deviation in the motion of 
a Manet or satelite from its uniform mean motion.— 


ande. ° 
IN-E-QUI-DISTANT, a. Not being equally distant. 
IN-E-QUILLAT'ER-AL, a Having unequal sides. 

IN E-QUI-LIB'RI-O. (L.] In an even poise; equally bal- 


anced. 

IN-EQUI-TA-BLE, a. Not equitable; not just. 

IN-E'QUI-VALVE, la. Having unequal valves, as the 

IN-E-QUI-VALV'89-LAR, § shel of an oyster. 

IN-E-RAD1-€A-BLE, a. That can not be eradicated 
Channing. 

eee BUT adv. So as not to be eradicable. 

IN-ER ry AL, $S Having no energy. 

IN-ER-GETI€-AL-LY, adv. Without energy. 

IN-ERM’, fe. [L. inermis.) In botany, unarmed; dest} 

IN-ERM'OUS, tute of prickles or thorns, as a leaf. 

IN-ER-RA-BIL/I- TY, n. xem prion from error or from the 
possibility of dir ee ity. 

IN-ER'RA-BLE. a. t can not err; exempt from error or 
mistake; infallible —Hammond. 

IN-ER'RA-BLE-NESS, n. Exemption from error; inerre 
bility.—Hammond. 

IN-.EK'RA-BLY, adv. With security from error ; infallibly. 

IN-ER-RATI€, a. Not erratic; fixed. 

IN-ER'RING-LY, ade. Without error or mistake. 

IN-ERT', a. [L. iners.) 1. Destitute of the power of moving 
itself, or of active resistance to motion impressed. 2. Very 
slow to act; indisposed to move or act.—SrN. Inactive 
dull; sluggish; slothful; lazy. 

IN-ER'TIA (in-er'sh&), x. [L.] 1. A property of matter, b 
which it tends to preserve a state of rest when still, an 
of uniform rectilinear motion when moving.—Bigelow. 2 
Inertness ; indisposition to move. 

IN-ERTION, n. Want of activity; want of exertion. 

IN-ERTI-TUDE, n. The state of being inert.— Good. 

IN-ERT'LY, adv. Without activity; sluggishly. 

IN-ERTNESS, x. 1. The state or quality of being inert. 2 
Want of activity or exertion ; habitual indisposition to ao 
tion or motion ; sluggishness. 

IN-BS'€ATE, v. t. (L. tnesco.] To bait; to lay a bait for 

IN-ES'€A-TED, pp. Baited. 

IN-ES-CA' TION, n. The act of baiting.—Hallovell. 

IN ES'SE. [L.] In being; actually existing; distinguished 


from in posse, or in potentia, which denote that a thing is 
not, but may be. 
IN-ES-SEN'TÍIAL, a. Not essential; unessential. 


IN-ES'TI-MA-BLE, a. [L. inestimabilis.) 1. That can not be 
estimated or computed. 2. Too valuable or excellent to 
be rated ; being above all price; invaluable; priceless, 

ee , adv. In a manner not to be estimated or 

IN-E-VA'SI-BLE, a. That can not be evaded.—Ec. Rev. 

IN-EV'I-DENCE, x. Want of evidence ; obscurity. 

IN-EV1-DENT, a. Not evident; not clear or obvious; ob 


ecure.— Brown. 
IN-EV-I-TA-BIL1-TY, 2. or aca to be avoided; cer- 


T to happen.— Bramhal A 

IN-EV1-TA-BLE, a. [Fr.; L. ínevitabilis.] Not to be avoid- 
ed; that-can not be shunned; unavoidable; that admits 
of no escape or evasion. P 

IN-EV1-TA-BLE-NESS, ». The state of being unavoidable, 

INEVLTABLY, adv. Without possibility of escape or eva 

on; unavoidably ; certainly. 
IN-EX-A€T' (x as gz), a. Not exact, not precisely correct 


or true. D of 
IN-EX-ACTNESS (x as gz), n. Incorrectness; want 
precision. 


FH as in this. | Obsolete. 


INE 


(N-EX CTT'A-BLE, a. Not ausccpüble of excitement; dull; 
lifeless; torpid. 

IN-EX-CC* A-BLE, a. 
or justified. — Sv. 
miesihle. 

[N-EX-€CC8 A.BLE-NESS, mw. The quality of not adinitting 
of excuse or justification.—Sow. 

CN-EX-€T3'A-BLY, ede. With a degree of guilt or folly be 
yond excuse or justification. 

[IN.EX-E-CU'T"A-BLE, e. That can not be executed or pcr- 
formcd.—Q. Morris. 

[N-EX-E-€CC TION, m. Neglect of execution; non-perform- 


ancc. 

(N-EX-ERTION (x as gz), n. Want of exertion; want of 
effort; defect of action.— Darin. 

IN-EX-HAL’A-BLE (x as gz), a. Not to be exhaled or 
evaporated ; not cvaporabic.— Brown. 

NE HAUSTED (x as gz), & 1. Not exhausted ; not 
emptied; unexhausted. 2. Not spent; not having lost all 
strength or resources; uncxhausted. 

IN-EX-HAUSTI-BLE (x as mz), a. 1. That can not be ex- 
hausted or emptied; unfailing. 2. That can not be wasted 

or epent. 

IN-EXHAUSTI-BLE-NESS (x as gz), n. The state of being 
inexhaustible. 

LN-EX-HAUSTT-BLY (x as gz), adv. In an inexhaustible 
manner or degree. 

IN-EX-HAUSTIVE (x as gz), a. Not to be exhausted or 
spent. 

IeEXIST (x as gz), v. É Not to exist —Tucker. 

IN-EX-ISTENCE (x as E n. 1. Want of being or exist- 
ence.— Broome. 2. Inherence. 

IN-EX-ISTENT (x as gz), a. 1. Not having being; not ex- 
isting. 2. Existing in something else.— Boyle. 

IN-EX-O-RA-BIL'I-TY, n. The quality of being inexorable 
or unyielding ta entreaty.— Paley. 

IN-EX'O-RA-BLE, a. (Fr.; L. inezorabilis.) 1. Not to be 
persuaded or moved by entrcaty or prayer; too firm and 

termined in purpose to yield to supplication, as a judge. 

2. That can not be made to bend; as, tnerorable laws — 

Syn. Inflexible; immovable; unrelenting; relentless; im- 
_placable; irreconcilable. 

IN-EX'O-RA-BLE-NESS, ^. The state of being inexorable. 

IN-EX'O-RA-BLY, adv. So as to be immovable by entreaty. 

IN-EX-PE€T-ATION, n. State of having no expectation. 

tIN-EX-PE€TED, a. Not expected. 

IN-EX-PE'DI-ENCE, 2. (in and ezpedience.} Want of fit- 

IN-EX-PEDI-EN-CY, § ness; impropriety ; unsuitableness 


to the PUTA 

IN-EX-PEDI-ENT, a Not expedient; not tending to pro- 
mote a purpose ; not tending to a good end; unfit; im- 
Proper j unsuitable to (me and place. 

IN-EX-PEDI-ENT-LY, adv. Not titiy; not expediently. 

IN-EX-PENSTVE, v. Not cxpensive.— idge. 

IN-EX-PE'RI-ENCE, n. Want of experience or experi- 
mental knowledge. 

IN-EX-PERI-ENCED (ex-përeenst),a. Not having expe- 
rience; unskilled. 

IN-EX-PERT, a. Not expert; not skilled; destitute of 
knowledge or dexterity derived from practice. 

IN-EX-PERTNESS, n. Want of expertness. 

IN-EX'PI.A-BLE, a. (Fr.; L. inerpiabilis.) 1. That admits 
of no atonement or satisfaction. 2. That can not be mod- 
ifed or appeascd by atonement. 

IN-EX'PI-A-BLY, adv. To a degrcc that admits of no atone- 
ment.— Roscommon. a 

PET LA AELE a. Thatcan not be explained ; inex- 
plicable. 

t IN-EX-PL£'A-BLY or IN-EX'PLE-A-BLY, ado. Insatiably. 


—Sandys. 

[N-EX-PLI-CA-BIL'I-TY, n. The quality or state of being 
inexplicable. 

IN-EX'PLI-CA-BL E, a. (Fr.; L. inezplicabilis] That can 
not be explained or interpreted ; not capable of being ren- 
dered plain and intelligible. 

IN-EX'PLI-CA-BLE-NESS, n. The state or quality of being 
inexplicable. 

IN-EX'PLI-CA-BLY, adv. In a manner not to be explained. 

IN-EX-PLICTT, a. Not explicit; not clear in statement. 

IN-EX-PLOR'A-BLE, a. Thatcan not be cxplored, scarched, 
or discovered. 

[N-EX.POSURE, n. A state of not being exposed. 

IN-EX-PRESS1-BLE a. Not to be expressed in words; pot 
to be uttered.—Syn. Unspeakable; unutterable ; ineffa- 
ble; indcacribable; untold. 

IN-EX-PRESST.BLY, adv. Ina manner or degree not to be 


Se. 

IN-EX-PRESSTVE, a. Not tending to express; not ex- 
pressing; inexpressible. 

IN-EX-PRESSTIVE-NEES, n. The state of being inexprese- 


ive. 
IN-EX-PUGNA-BLE, a. |Fr. ; L.i nabilis.] Not to be 
subdued by force ; notto betakenby assault ; impregnable. 


L. ínercusabilis.] Not to be excused 
njustitinble ; unpardonable ; irrc- 
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IN-EX-SÜPER-A-BLE, a. (L. inersuperabuus.] Not to ba 
assed ovcr or surmounted , insuperablo. 

IN-EX-TEND'ED,a. Having no extension.—Good. 

IN-EX-TEN'SION, n. Want of extension. 

IN EX-TENSO. {L.) Fuly; at full length. 

IN-EX-TERM'IN-A-BLE, a. That can not be exterminated. 

IN-EX-TINE€T’, a. Not quenched; not extinct. 

IN-EX-TIN"GUISII-A-BLE, a. That can not be extinguish- 
ed; unquenchable. 

IN.EX-TIRP'A-BLE, a. That can not be extirpatod. 

IN-EX'TRI-€A-BLE, a. (Fr.; L. ineztricabilis.] 1. Not to 
be disentangled ; not to be freed from intricacy or per 

lexity. 2. Not to be untied. 

IN-EX'TRI-CA-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being inextri 
cable.— Donne. 

IN-EX'TRI-CA-BLY, adv. To a degree of perplexity nct ta 
be disentangled.— Pope. 

IN-ETE' v. t. To inoculate, as a tree or a bud —Phillips. 

IN-EY ED' (in-ide’), pp. Inoculated, as a tree or bud. 

1IN-FAB'RI-€A-TÉD, a. Unfabricated ; unwrought. 

IN-FAL-LI-BILT-TY, 22. The quality of being incapable 

IN-FAL'LI-BLE-NESS, $ of error or mistake; entire ex 
emption from liability to error ; ner 

IN-FAL'LI-BLE, a. Fr. infaillible.) 1. Not fallible; not cə- 
pioi of erring. 2. Not liable to fail, or to deceive confi 

nce; certain; as, infallible proofs. 

IN-FAL/LI-BLY, adv. 1. Without a possibility of erring ov 
mistaking. 2. Certainly; without a possibility of failure. 

tIN-FAME’, v.t To defame.—Bacon.—Milton. 

IN'FA-MIZE, v. t. To make infamous. [Unauthorized.] 

IN'FA-MOUS, a. (Fr. infame; L. ínfamis.] 1. Of ill repors 
emphatically ; having a reputation of the worst kind ; pub- 
licly branded with odium for vice or guilt; notoriously 
vile; (applied to persons.) 2 Held in abhorrence ; that 
renders a person infamous; as, infamous crimes. 3. 
Branded with infamy by conviction of a crime.—8vN. De- 
testable ; odious; scandalous; disgraceful; base; shame- 
ful; ignominious. 

INFA-MOUS-LY, adv. 1. In a manner or degree to render 
infamous; scandalously ; disgracefully ; shamefully. 2. 


With o reproach. 
IN'FA-MY, lw. (Fr. infamie; L. infamia] 1. To- 
IN'FA-MOUS-NESS, $ tal loss of reputation; public dis- 


grace. 2. Qualities which aro detested and despised; 
alities notoriously bad and scandalous.—3. In law, that 
ss of character or public disgrace which a convict incurs, 
and by which a person is rendered incapable of being a 
witness or juror. ° 

IN'FAN-CY, n. (L. infantia.) 1. The first part of life, be- 
ginning at the birth.—2. In law, infancy extends to the age 
Of twenty-one years. 3. The first age of any thing; the 
beginning, or early period of existence, as of science. 

t IN-FAN'DOUS, a. (L. infandus.] Too odious to be ex- 
-FANG'THEF, n. (Sax. ín, fangan, and theof.] In English 
law, the privilege granted to lords to judge thieves taken 
on their manors, or within their franchises. 

IN'FANT, n. (Fr. enfant; L. infans.) 1. A child in the first 

riod of lile, beginning at his birth; a young babe.—2. In 
aw, a person under the age of twenty-one years, who is 
incapable of making valid contracts. Spenser uses infant 
for the son of a king, like the Spanish br pa - 

IN'FANT,a. 1. Pertaining to infancy, or the first period of 
life. 2. Young; tender; not mature ; as, infant strength. 

IN'FANT-GAUD, n. A toy for children. 

INFANT-LIKE, a. Like an infant.—SAak. 

IN-FANT'Á, n. In Spain and Portugal, any princess of the 
royal blood, except the eldest daughter when heiress ap- 


INFANTE, n. In Spain and Portugal, any son of the king, 
except the eldest or heir apparent. 

IN-FANTT-CIDE, n. (Low L. infanticidium.] 1. The in- 
tentional killing of an infant. 2. The slaughter of infants 
by Herod. 3. A slayer of infants. 

* IN'FANT-ILE, a. (L. infantilis.) Pertaining to infancy, or 
to an infant; pertaining to the first period of life. 

IN'FANT-INE, a. Pertaining to infants or to young children. 
—Sir Walter Scott. 

INFANT-LY, a. Like a child.—Beaumont and Fletcher. 

IN'FANT-RY, n. [Fr. ínfanterie.] In military affairs, the 
soldiers or troops that serve on foot, as distinguished from 


cavalry. 

tIN-FARCE’ so v.t. To stuff. 

IN-FARETION, n. (L. infarcio.) The act of stuffing or fill 
ing; constipation. —Harvey. 

fIN-FASH'ION-A-BLE, a. Unfashionable.—Beaum. and Fi. 

t IN-FATT-GA-BLE, a. Indefatigable. 

IN-FAT'U-ATE, v. t. (L. ínfatuo.) 1. To make foolish; ta 
affect with folly ; to weaken the intellectual powers, or tc 
deprive of sound judgment. 2. To prepossess or incline 
to a person or thing in a manner not justified by prudence 
or reason ; to inspire with an extravagant or foolish pas 
sion. 


* Ses Synopsis. Š, E, T, &c., long.—X, X, Y, &c., short.—FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—NOVE, BOOK, 
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f1N-FAT* ATE, a. Stupefied ; infatuated.— Phillips. 

IN-I'A'T'9-X-TED, pp. or a. Affected with folly. 

IN-1 ATU-A-TING, ppr. or a. Affecting with folly. 

IN-LAT-U-A‘TION, n. 1. The act of affecting with folly. 2 
A state of mind in which the intellectual powers are weak- 
ened, so that the person affected acts without his usual 
judgment, and contrary to the dictates of reason. 

ose AUST'ING, n. (L. infaustus.) The act of making un- 


ky.— 
IN-FÉAS-I-BILT-TY, 2». Impracticability ; the quality of 
IN-FEAS'-BLE-NESS, § not g capable of being done 
or performed. 
iN-FEAST-BLE, a. Not to be done; that can not be accom- 
lished ; impracticable; impossible. 
-FEET v. t. [Fr. infecter.) 1. To taint with disease; to 
infuse into a healthy body the virus, miasma, or morbid 
matter of a diseased body, or any pestilential or noxious 
air or substance by which a disease is produced. 2. To 
taint or affect with morbid or noxious matter; as, to in- 
Sect the air. 3, To communicate bad qualities to; to cor- 
rupt; to taint by the communication of any thing noxious 


or pernicious; as, to infect the mind. 4 To contaminate 
with illegality —Syn. To poison; vitiate ; pollute; defile. 
tIN-FE€T’, a. Infected. 


(N-FE€TED, pp. or a. Tainted with noxious matter; cor- 
rupted by poisonous exhalations; corrupted by bad qual- 
ities communicated. 

IN-FE€TER, n. He or that which infecta. 

IN-FE€TING, ppr. Tainting; corrupting. 

IN-FE€'TION, n. [Fr.] 1. The act or process of infecting. 
2 The thing which infects. Infection and contagion are 
used as synonymous, though a distinction between them 
has often been proposed.—3. Figuratively, that which 
taints, polso or corrupts by communication from one 
to another. 4. Contamination by illegality, as in cases of 
contraband 5. Communication of like qualities ; 
as, the infection of example. 

[IN-FE€' TIOUS (in-fek’shus), a 1. Having qualities that 
may taint or communicate disease to. 2 Corrupting; 
tendi g to taint by communication. 3. Contaminating 
with illegality; exposing to seizure and forfeiture. 4. 
oie of being communicated by near approach. 

IN-FE€TIOUS-LY, adv. By infection. 

[N-FE€'TIOUS-NESS, n. quality of being infectious, 
or cepe of communicating disease or taint from one to 
another. 

IN-FE€TIVE, a. Having the quality of communicating 
disease or taint from one to another. 

* IN-F£'€UND, a. (L. infacundus.) Unfruitful; not pro- 
ducing young; barren. 

IN-FE-CUNDT-TY, n. (L. infecunditas) ^ Unfruitfulness ; 
barrenness.— Med. 3 

IN-FE-LICT-TOUS, a. Not felicitous; unhappy. 

IN-FE-LICT-TY, n. [Fr. infelicité.] 1. Unhappiness; mis- 
ery; misfortune; adversity; calamity. 2. Unfortunate 
state ; unfavorableness. 

IN-FROFF'. See ENFEOFF. 

IN-FER' v. t. [Fr. inferer ; L. infero.) 1. Literally, to bring 
on; to induce; (little used] 2. To deduce; to draw or 
derive, as a fact or consequence. 3. To offer; to pro- 
duce ; (not used.) 

IN-FER'A-BLE, n. That may be inferred from premises; 
deducible; derivable.—Bur. [Also written ínferrible.] 
INFER-ENCE, n. (Fr.} A truth or proposition drawn from 
another which is admitted or supposed to be true.—Syn. 

Deduction ; conclusion ; consequence. 

IN-FE-REN'TIAL, a. Deduced or deducible by inference. 

IN-FE-REN'TIAL-LY, adv. By way of inference. 

IN-FE’RI-Z, n. pl. [L.) Sacrifices offered by the Greeks 
and Romans to the Dii Manes, or souls of deceased he- 
roes.— Brande. 

IN-FE’RI-OR, a. [L.] 1. Lower in place. 2. Lower in sta- 
tion, age, or rank in life. 3. Lower in excellence or value. 
4. Subordinate; secondary ; of less importance. 

IN-FE'RI-OR, n. A person who is younger, or of a lower 
station or rank in society.—South. 

IN-FE-RI-OR1-TY, n. (Fr. inferiorité] A lower state of dig- 
nity, age, value, or quality. 

IN-FE’RI-OR-LY, adv.: In an inferior manner, or on the Ìn- 
ferior part. [A word that deserves no countenance. | 

IN-FERTAL, a. [Fr.; L. infernus.] 1. Properly, pertaining 

to the lower regions, or regions of the dead, the Tartarus 
ofthe ancients. 2 Pertaining to hell; inhabiting hell 3. 
Resembling the temper of infernal spirits; very wicked 
and detestable.—Syw. Tartarean; Stygian; hellish; dev- 
flish ; diabolical ; satanic ; fiendish; malicious. 

IN-FER'NAL, n. An inhabitant of hell, or of the lower re- 


gions. 
IN-FER'NAL STONE, [L. lapis infernalis.] A name former- 
ly given to lunar caustic.—Hill. 
us "NAL-LY, adv. In a detestable and infernal way.— 
Hacket. 
IN-FERRED”, pp. Leduced, as a consequence. 
DOVE ;—BULL, UNITE ;—AN"GER, VY” 
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IN-FER RING, ppr. Dcducing, as a fact or consequence. 

IN-FER'TILE, a. [Fr.; L. infertilis.) Not fertile ` not fruit 
ful or productive; barren. 

IN-FER'TYLE-LY,adv. In an unproductive manner. 

IN-FER-TILT-TY, n. Unfruitfuincss ; unproductivenesa 
barrenness.— Hale. 

IN-FEST’, v. t. [Fr. infester ; L. infesto.) To trouble great. 
mud To annoy ; harass; torment; plague vex; dis. 


turb. 

tIN-FEST', a. Mischievous.—Spenser.—Smart. 

IN-FEST-A TION, x. The act of infcs ; molestation. 

IN-FEST'ED, pp. Troubled; annoyed ; harassed ; plagued. 

IN-FES'TERED, a. Rankling; inveterate. 

IN-FESTING, ppr. Annoying; harassing; disturbing. 

IN-FES‘TIVE, a. Having no mirth. 

IN-FES-TIV1-TY, x. Want of festivity, or of cheerfulness 
and mirth at entertainments, 

t IN-FESTY-OUS, a. (L. infestus.)  Mischievous.— Bacon. 

IN-FEOD-A TION, n. (L. ín and Senden 1. The act of put, 
ting one in possession of an estate in fee. 2. The granting 
of tithes to laymen. 

IN-FIB-U-LATION, n. [L. infibulo, from fibula, a clasp.) A 
clasping, or confining with a small buckle or padlock.— 

iner. 

IN'FI-DEL, a. (Fr. infdele ; L. infidelis.) Unbelieving; dis- 
believing the divine institution of Christianity; tical ; 
skeptical.—X noz. 

IN'Fl-DEL, n. One who disbelieves the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and the divine origin of Christianity. In the 
wars springing out of the crusades, infidel was applied 

icularly to the Mohammedans, who in return called 
istians urs, or infidels; the name was also given by 
the older writers to pagana—Syn. Deist; treethinker ; 


skeptic.: 

IN-FI-DEL1-TY, n. (Fr. infdelité; L. infidelitas.) 1. In gen- 
eral, want of faith or belief; a withholding of credit. 2. 
Disbelief of the inspiration of the Scriptures, or the divine 
original of Christianity ; skepticiam ; deism; unbelief 3. 
Unfaithfulness, particularly in married persons; a vicla- 
tion of the marriage covenant, by adultery or lewdness. 
4. Breach of trust; treachery; deceit. 

INTI£LD,n. Land kept continually under crop. ([Scottish.] 

IN-FIELD', v. t. To inclose, as a field. (Not in good use] - 

IN-FIL'TERED,a. Infiltrated. 

IN-FIL'TRATE, v. £ (Fr. fltrer.] To enter by penetrating 
the pores or interstices of a substance. 

IN-FIL'TRA-TED, pp. or a. Filtered irf. 

IN-FIL'TRA-TING, ppr. Penetrating by the pores or inter- 


stices. 

IN-FIL-TRA TION, n. 1. The act or process of entering the 
pores or cavities of a body. 2. The substance which has 
entered the pores or cavities of a body. 

INFI-NITE, a. (L. infnitus] 1. Without limits; not cir- 
cumscribed in extent, duration, attributes, &c. 2 That 
will have no end. 3. That has a beginning in space, but is 
infinitely extended. 4. Infinite is used loosely and kyper- 
bolically for indefinitely large, immense, of great size or 
extent—5S. In mathematics, a term applied to quantities 
which are greater than any assignable quantity.— Infinite 
canon, in music, a perpetual fugue.—SYN. Borndless; im 
measurable; illimitable ; interminable ; lincitless; unlim 
{ted; unbounded. 

IN'FI-NYTE, n. In mathematics, an infinite quantity. 

INFI-NITE-LY, adv. 1. Without bounds or limits. 2 Im- 
mensely ; greatly ; to a great extent or degree; as, inf- 


n 

INFOITE NESE, n. 1. Boundless extent of time, space, 
or qualities; infinity. 2. Immensity; greatness. 

IN-FIN-I-TES'I-MAL, a. Infinitely small; less than any as- 
signable quantity. 

IN-FIN-I-TEST-MAL, n. An infinitely small quantity ; that 
which is less than any assignable quantity. 

IN-FIN-I-TEST-MAL-LY, adv. By infinitesimals ; by quan. 

° tities infinitely small. 

IN-FINT-TIVE, a. (L. infinitivus.) In grammar, the infini- 
tive mode expresses the action of the verb, without limi. 
tation of person or number; as, to love. [The word is 
often as a noun to denote this mode.] 

IN-FINT.TIVE-LY, adv. In the manner of an infinitive mode. 


IN-FI-NFTO. [It.] In music, perpetual, as a canon whose 
end leads deck A the beginning.. 


IN-FINT.TUDE, n. 1. Infinity; teness; the ty or 
state of being without limits; infinite extent 2. ns 
eT gg 3. Boundless number. 

IN- -TY, n. (Fr. infinité; L. infinitas.) 1. Unlimited ex- 

: boundlessness. 2. Im- 


tent of time, s 
ndless or indefinite num- 


menaity ; in 
ber. 7 


a. (Fr. infirme; L. infirmus.) 1. Not firm or 
sound ; — health or body. 2. Weak ofmind.—Shak 
3 Not solid orstable. South—Syn. Debilitated; sickly 

feeble; enfeebled ; irresolute ; imbecile. 
fIN-FIRM’, v. t. To weaken.-- À. 


ce, or quanti 
te extent. 3. 


INF 


IN-FIRM'A-RY, a. A hospital or placc where the sick are 
lodged and nursed. 
IN-FIRM’A-TIVE, a. [Fr. infrmatif.]  Wcakcning ; disan- 


uulling. 

IN-FIRMT-TY, n. (Fr. inrmüé; L. infrmitas.) 1. An un- 
sound or unhealthy state of the body ; weakness; fecblc- 
nesa 2. Weakaces of mind; failing; fault; foible. 3. 
W'eaknese of resolution. 4. Any parücular disease ; mal- 
adv. 5. Defect; imperfection; wcakness. 

IN-FIRM'LY, ado. In an infirm manncr. 

IN-FERM'NESS, m. Weakness; fceblencss ; unsoundness. 

IN-FIX’, e.t. [L.¿in/zus.] 1. To fix by piercing or thrusting 
in. 2% To set in; to fasten in something. 3. To implant 
or 6x, as principles in thc mind, or idcas in the memory. 

UN-FIXED' ORE) pp. Thrust in; sct in; inserted ; dcep- 


ly implanted. 

INF IN'TING, ppr. Thrusting in; ectting in; implanting. 

IN-FLAME,, v. t. (L. infammo.) 1. To set on tire; to kin- 
dle; to cause to burn. 2. To excite or incrcasc, as pas- 
sion or appetite ; to enkindle into violent action. 3. To 
exaggerate; to aggravate in description; [rare] 4. To 
beat; to excite excessive action in the blood-vesscls. 5. 
To fill with anger or resentment. 6. To increase; to ex- 
cite to exasperation ; as, to inflame contention. 7. To in- 
crease; to augmcnt.—SrN. To provoke; fire; irritate; ! 
exasperate; incense ; enrage; anger. 

IN-FLAME’, c.i. To or hot, angry, and painful. | 

IN-FLAMED’ (in-làmd?, pp. ora. Seton fire; enkindled; | 


heated; provoked ; exasperated. 
IN-FLiM' *. The person or thing that inflames. 


IN-FLAM'ING, ppr. ing; beating; provoking; exas- 
perating, | 
IN-FLAM-NA-BILT-TY, n. Susceptibility of readily taking 


fire. y 
IN-FLAM'MA-BLE, a. That may be set on fire; easily en- 
kindled ; susceptible of combustion. 
IN-FLAMMA-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being suscep- 
tible of fame, or capable of rer. fire; infammability. 
IN-FLANMA-BLY, adv. In an inflammable manner. 
[N-FLAM-MA'TION, n. (L. inftammatio.] 1. The act of set- 
ting on fire or inflaming. 9. The state of being in flame. 
—3. In medicine and surgery, a redness and swelling of 


any part of an animal body, attended with heat, pain, and 
febrile symptoms. 4. Violent excitement; heat; animos- 
; turbulence, 


IN-FLAMMA-TO-RY, a. 1. Inflaming ; tending to excite 
heat or inflammation; as, remedies of an inflammatory 
kind. 2 Accompanied with pretcrnatural heat and ex- 
citement of arterial action, as disease. 3. Tending to ex- 
aie angcr, animosity, tumult, or sedition, as books or pam- 

ts. 

INFLATE, e. t. (L. énflatus.] 1. To swell or distend by in- 
jecüng air. 2. To fill with the breath; to blow in.—Dry- 
den. 3. To swell; to puff up; to elate. 


ge ete ba. In botany, puffed ; hollow and distended. 

are LATED, pp.or a. Swelled or distended with air; puff- 
up. 

IN-FLE TANG, Distending with air; puffing up. 


IN-FLATING-LY, ado. In the way of inflation. 

IN-FLATION, n. (L. inflatio.) 1. The act of inflating. 2. 
The state of being distended with air injected or inhaled. 
3. The state of being puffed up, as with vanity. 4. Con- 


ceit. 

JN-FLECT', ©. t. (L. infecto.] 1. To bend; to turn from a 
direct line or course.—2. In grammar, to vary a noun or 
a verb in its terminations; to dccline, as a noun or adjec- 
tive, or to conjugate, as a verb. 3. To modulate, as the 


voice. 
IN-FLECT'ED, pp. or a. Bent or turned from a direct line 
or course; varied in termination. 
IN-FLE€CTING, Bending or turning from its course; 
varying in termination ; modulating, as the voice. 
IN-FLE€TION, n. (L. ínflectio.] 1. The act of bending or 
turning from a direct line or course.—2. In optics, a ternr 
used to denote certain phenomena which light exhibits 
whcn it passes near the ee of an opeque body, such as 
the formation of colored fringes; also called diffraction. 
Olmsted.—3, In grammar, the variation of nouns, &c., by 
declension, and of verbs by conjugation. 4. A slide of the 


voice in s ing, eithcr up or down. 
IN-FLECTIVE, a. Having the power of bending. 
IN-FLEXED’ (in-dekst), a. [L. tnflezus.) Turned; bent; 
bent inward. 
IN-FLEX-I-BIL1-TY, n. 1. The quality of being inflexi- 


IN-FLEX1-BLE-NESS, $ ble or not capablc of being bent; 
unyielding stiffness. 2. Obstinacy of will or temper; 
firmness of purpose that will not yicld to importunity or 
persuasion ; unbending pertinacity. 

IN-FLEX'I-BLE, a. (Fr.; L. ínffezibilis.) 1. That can not be 
bent 2. That will not yield to prayers or arguments; 
firn in purpose; not to 
turned. 3. Not to be changed or altered.—SvN. Unbend- 
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ing; unyielding; rigid ; inexorable; pertinacious ; obsti- 
nate ; stubborn ; unrelenting. 

IN-FLEX'I-BLY, ede. With a firmness that resists all im- 
portunity or persuasion; with unyielding pertinacious- 
ness ; Mr ger dn 

IN-FLEX'ION. See INFLECTION. 

IN-FLIET, v. t. (L. infliceus.) To lay on; to throw or send 
on ; to apply, as punishment or disgracc. 

IN.FLIET'ED, pp. Laid on; applied, as punishments or 
judgments. 

IN-FLIETER, n. He who lays on or applies. 

IN-FLIETING, ppr. Laying on; applying. 

IN-FLI€TION, n. (L. ínffictio.) 1. The act of laying on or 
a pl g. 2. The punishment applied. 

inf ETIVE, a. Tending or able to inflict. 

IN-FLO-RES'CENCE, n. (L. inflorescens.] 1. In botany, a 
mode of flowering, or the manner ín which flowers are 
supportcd on their foot stalks or peduncles. 2. A flowcr- 
ing; the unfolding of blossoms. 

INFLU-ENCE, n. (Fr.; L. influens.) 1. Literally, a Sowing 
in.—2. In a general sense, influence denotes power whose 
opcration is invisible and known only by its effccts; au- 
thority; sway.—3. In astrology, the power which celestial 
bodies are supposed to exert on terrestrial 4. Moral 
powcr; power of truth operating on the mind. 5. Phye- 
ical power ; power that affects natural bodies by unseen 
operation. 6. Powcr acting on sensibility. 7. Spiritual 
power, or the immediate powcr of God on the mind. 

IN'FLU-ENCE, v. £. 1. To move by physical power oper- 
ating by unseen laws or force; to affect. 2. To move by 
moral power; to act on and affect, as the mind or will, in 
persuading or dissuading ; to induce. 3. To move, as the 

P 4. To lead or direct. 

'FLU-ENCED (in'luenst), pp. Moved; excited; affect- 
ed; persuaded ; induced. 

IN'FLU-ENC-ING, ppr. Moving; affecting; inducing. 

IN'FLU-ENC-ING, x. Act of inciting, moving, or inducing. 

INFLU-ENT, a. Flowing in.—Arbuthnot. (Little used.) 

IN-FLU-EN‘TIAL, a. Exerting influence or power by in- 
visible operation.— Miner. 

IN-FLU.EN'TIAL-LY, adv. By means of influence, so as to 
Íncline, more, or direct. 

IN-FLU-EN'ZA, n. [It ínffuenza.] An epidemic catarrh. 

INFLUX, n. (L. influzus.] 1. The act of flowing in; as, an 
infuz of light or other fluid. 2. Infusion; intromission.— 
Hale. 3. Influence; power; [obs] 4. A coming in; in- 

troduction ; importation in abundancc. 

IN-FLUXTION, n. Infusion; intromission.— Bacon. 

HINFLUXIVE e Having infuence, or ha dency 

` /E.a. Ha uence, or a ten 
to flow in.—Halesworth. s ving 

IN-FLUXTVE-LY, adv. In the way of influxion. 

IN-FOLD', v.i. 1. To involve; to wrap up or inwrap; to 
inclose. 2. To clasp witb the arms; to embracc.— 

OU e pp. Involved; inwrapped; inclosed ; em- 

race 

IN-FOLDING, Involving; wrapping up ; clasping. 

aa , *. Act of infolding; state of being in- 
o 

IN-FO'LI-ATE, v. t. (L. in and folium. 
spread with leaves. [Not much 

IN-FORM,, v. t. (Fr. informer.) 1. To animate; to give life 
to; to actuate by vital powers; as, “inform thc breathing 
brass"—Dryden. 2. To communicate knowledge to; to 
make known to by word or writing. 3. To communicate 
a knowledge of facta to one by way of accusation.—Syn. 
To acquaint; prize; tell; teach; instruct. 

IN-FORM, v. £ To give intelligence. Shak.—To inform 
against, to communicate facts sd way of accusation. 

ee an a. [L. informis.) Without regular form; shape- 
ess; ugly. 

IN-.FORM'AL, e. 1 Not in the regular or usual form. 2 
Not in the usual manner; not according to custom. 3. 
Not with the official forms. Shakspearc uses informal in 
the sense of irregular or derangcd in mind. 

OR NALE, *. Want of regular or customary 
orm. 

IN-FORM'AL-LY, adv. In an irregular or informal manner; 
without the usual forms. 

IN-FORM'ANT, n. 1. One who informs or gives inteli- 
gence. 2 One who offcrs an accusation.—Sáek. See ln- 
FORMER. 

IN-FORM-A‘TION, s. (Fr.; L. informatio.) 1. Intelligence; 
noticc, news, or advice communicated by word or writin 
2. Knowledge derived from resding or instruction. 
Knowledge derived from the scnsee or from the opcration 
of the intellectual faculties.—Sowth. 4. Communication oi 
facte for the purposc of accusation; a charge or accuse- 
tion exhibited to a magistrate or court. 

IN-FORM'A-TIVE, e. Having power to animate. 


To cover or over 


prev: on; that can not be | IN-FORMED' (in-form), pp. Told; instructed; made ac- 


quainted. 
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INF 
t IN-FORMED' (in-formd), a. Ill-formed ; misshapen.— Spen- 


ser. 

[N-FORMED' STARS. See UNFORMED. 

IN-FORM'ER, n. 1. One who animates, informs, or gives 
intelligence. 2. One who communicates to a magiatrate 
a knowledge of the violations of law.—In a bad sense, one 
who [T his livelihood by informing against others, or 
who does it from base or unworthy motives. 

IN-FOR"MI-DA-BLE, a. Not formidable; not to be feared 
or dreaded.— Milton. 

IN-FORM'NG, ppr. or a. 1. Giving notice or intelligence; 
telling. 2. Communicating facts by way of accusation.— 
An informing oficer is one appointed to lay information 
a st violations of law. 

IN-FORMT-TY, n. [L. informis.) Want of regular form; 
shapelessness.— Brows. 

t IN-FORM'OUS, a. (Fr. informe; L. informis.) Of no regu- 
lar form or fi ; st apeless.— Brown. 

IN FORO €ON-SCI-E.VTI-A (-she-en'she-8). [L.] Before 
the tribunal of conscit nce. 

IN-FOR'TU-NATE, a. ue i unfortunate. 

t IN-FOR'TU-NATE-LY, adv. Unfortunately. 

FIN-FOR'TUNE, x. M{sfortune.—Elyot. 

IN-FRA€T' v.t. (L.ínfractus] To break; to violate. (Rare. 
See INFRINGE. 

IN-FRA€'TION, n. [Fr.; L. infractio.] The act of break. 
ing: breach; violatig1; non-observance ; infringement. 

IN-FRACT'OR, n. One who violates an agreement, &c. 

IN-FRA'GRANT, a. Not fragrant. 

IN-FRA-LAPS-A'RI-AN, a. Pertaining to the Infralapsariana, 
or to their doctrine. 

UN-FRA-LAPS-A'RIAN, a. [L. infra and lapsus.] The same 
with Sublapsarian, which see. 

IN-FRA-MUNDANE, a. |L. infra and mundanus.] Lying or 
being beneath the world. 

IN-FRÁN'GI-BLE, a. 1. Not to be broken or separated into 

arts. 2. Not to be violated. 
FRA-TER-RI-TO'RI-AL, a. Within the territory.—Story, 


Sup. Court. 
IN-FRE'QUENCE, 2 n. [L. infrequentia.] Uncommonness; 
IN-FRZ'QUEN-CY, § rareness; the state of rarely occur- 


IN-FRE'QUENT, a. [L. infi Rare; uncommon ; 
seldom happening or occurring to notice ; unfrequent. 

IN-FR£'QUENT.LY, adv. Not frequently. 

IN-FRIGID-ATE, v.t. To chill; to make cold. [Rare.] 

IN-FRIÓ-ID-A'TION, n. Tue act of making cold. 

IN-FRINGE’ (in-frinj), v. t. (L. infringo.] 1. To break, as 
contracts ; to violate; to transgress; to neglect to fulfill 
or obey. 2. To destroy or hinder; [little used.) This 
word is very frequently followed by on or upon; as, to 
ui Ae upon one's rights. 

IN-FRINGED' (in-frinjd’), pp. Broken; violated; trans- 


-FRINGE’MENT (in-frinjment),. Act of violating.—Syn. 
Breach ; non-fulfillment ; infraction; violation; trans. 
ession ; invasion ; intrusion; trespass; encroachment 
-FRINGER, n. One who violates; a violator. 
IN-FRINGTNG, ppr. Breaking; violating; transgressing ; 
failing to observe or fulfill. 
IN-FRÜGAL, a. Not frugal; careless; extravagant. 
IN-FRU-GIFER-OUS, a. Not bearing fruit. 
INFU-€ATE, v. t. [L. infuco.] To stain; to paint; to daub. 
IN-FÜM ED' (in-fümd^, a. [L.infumatus.] Dried in smoke. 
IN-FUN-DIB¥-LAR, a. Berne ue form of a tunnel — Kirby. 
IN-FUN-DIBU-LI-FORM, a. [L. infundibulum.) In botany, 
having the shape of a funnel, as the corol of a flower ; 
a 


monepetalous, having an inversely conical border rising 
from a tube. 
IN-FÜ'RI-ATE, a. Enraged; mad; raging.— Milton. 


IN-FÜ'RI-ATE, v. t. To render furious or mad; 
(N-FÜ'RI-À-TED, pp. ora. Rendered furious or mad. 

£N-F ÜRI-A-TING, ppr. Rendering furious. 

[N-FUS'CATE, v. t. [L. infuscatus.] To darken; to make 


black. 

IN-FUS-CA'TION, n. The act of darkening or blackening. 

[N-FÜSE' v. t. [Fr. infuser.) 1. To pour in, as a liquid. 2. 
To instill, as principles or qualities. 3. To pour in or in- 
still, as into the mind. 4. To introduce. 5. To inspire 
with ; [obs] 6. To steep in liquor without boiling, for the 
purpose of extracting medicinal qualities. 7. To make an 
infusion with an ingredient; [obs.] 

t IN-FÜSE' n. Infusion.— 


IN-FU-SI-BILT-TY, n. 1. The capability of being infused 
or poned in. 2. The incapability of being fused or dis- 
solved. 

IN-FÜSI-BLE, a. That may be infused, as principles. 

IN-FÜSLBLE, a. Not fusible ; incapable of fusion ; that 
can not be dissolved or melted. 

IN-FOSING, ppr. Pouring in; instilling; steeping. 

IN-FÜ'SION (in-fü'zhun), n. 1. The act of pouring in or in- 
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stilling; instillation. 9. Suggestion ; whisper.—3 In phar 
macy, the process of steeping in liquor, an operation by 
which the medicinal qua pes of plante may be extracted 
by a liquor without boiling. 4. The liquor in which 
plants are steeped, and which 1s impregnated with thcir 
virtues or qualities. 5. The act of introducing into vcipe 
medicinal substances by a kind of syringe. 

IN-FO’SIVE, a. Having the power of infusion. 

IN-FU-SO'RI-AL, 1 a. Pertaining to the trfusoria; composed 

IN-FÜSO-RY, $ oforcontaining ínfusoria. i 

IN-FU-SO'RI-A, n. pl. [L.] Microscopic animals inhabiting 
water and liquids of various kinds, and having no organs 
of motion except extremely minute hairs called vibratile 

ie. na. 

IN-FÜ'SO-RY,n,; pl Inrusorres. A name given to certain 
microscopic animals ; called, also, infusoria, which see. 
ING, in Sazon, signifies a pasture or meadow; Goth. winga. 

See ENGLISH. 

t IN-GAN-NA'TION, n. [It ingannare.) Cheat; fraud. 

TIN'GATE, n. Entrance; passage in.—Spenser. 

IN-GAYH'ER-ING, n. The act or business of collecting and 
securing the fruits of the earth ; harvest. 

IN-GEL'A-BLE, a. That can not be congealed. 

IN-GEMTN-ATE, a. [L. ingeminatus.) Redoubled. 

IN-GEMTN-ATE, v. t. [L. ingemino.] To double or repeat 

IN-GEM'N-4-TED, pp. Doubled. 

IN-GEMIN-4-TING, ppr. Doubling. 

IN-ÓEM-IN-A"TION, n. Repetition ; reduplication. 

t IN-ÓEN'DER, v. i To come together; to join.—Müton. 

IN-GEN'DER. See ENGENDER. 

IN-GEN-ER-A-BIL1-TY, n. Incapacity of being engendered. 

IN-GENER-A-BLE, a. That can not be engendered. 

IN-GENER-ATE, v. t. [L. ingenero.] To generate or pro: 
duce within.— Fellows. 

IN-GEN’ER-ATE, a, Generated within; inborn ; innate; 
inbred.— Wotton. 

IN-GEN’ER-A-TED, pp. Produced within.—Hale. 

IN-GEN'ER-A-TING, ppr. Generating or producing within. 

* IN-ÓEN'IOUS, a. [L. ingeniosus.] 1. Possessed of genius, 
or the faculty of invention ; hence, skillful or prompt to 
invent; having an aptitude to contrive, or to form new 
combinations of ideas. 2 Proceeding from genius or in- 
genuity ; of curious design, structure, or mechanism. 3. 
Witty; well formed ; well adapted ; as, an ingenious an- 
swer. 4. Mental; intellectual; [o5s.) [This word has 
sometimes been confounded with íngenuous.] 

* IN-óENTOUS-LY, adv. With ingenuity ; with readiness ia 
contrivance ; with skill 

* IN-GEN'TOUS-NESS, n. 1. The quality of being ingenious 
or prompt in invention; ingenuity. 2. Curiousness ol 
design or mechanism. 

IN-GENTTE, a. [L. ingenitus.] Innate; inborn; inbred, 
native ; ingenerate. 

IN-GE-NO‘1-TY, n. (Fr. ingenuité] 1. The quality or power 
of ready invention ; quickness or acuteness in combining 
ideas, or in forming new combinations; ingeniousness ; 
skill 2. Curiousness in design, the effect of ingenuity. 3. 

nness of heart ; fairness ; candor; [obs.1 

IN-GEN'9-OUS, a. (L. ingenuus] 1. Free from reserve, 
disguise, equivocation, or dissimulation. 2. Becoming an 
honorable mind ; as, ingenuous warmth. 3. Of honorable 
extraction ; freeborn. — SYN. Open; frank; unreserved ; 
artless ; plain; sincere; candid; fair; noble; erous. 

IN-ÓEN'9-OUS-LY, adv. Openly; fairly; candidly ; with- 
out reserve or dissimulation.— Dryden. 

IN-GENWY-OUS-NESS, n. 1. Openness of heart; frankness; 
fairness ; freedom from reserve or dissimulation. 2. Fair 
ness; candidness. 

tINGE-NY, n. Wit; ingenuity.— Bacon. 

INGEST, v. t. [L. ingestus.] To throw into the stomach. . 
Brown. [Little used. 

IN-GES'TION, n. The action of throwing into the stomach. 

IN"GLE, ^. (qu. L. ieniculus.) 1. Flame ; blaze. — Ray; 
[obs.]—2. In Scottish, a fire or nre-place.—Burns. 3. A term 
of endearment; a darling; a paramour.— Toone; [obs.] 

IN-GLORI-OUS, a. (L. inglorius] 1. Not glorious; not 
bringing honor or glory ; not accompanied with fame or 
celebrity. 2. Shameful ; disgraceful. 

IN-GLO'RI-OUS-LY, adv. With want of glory; dishonore 
bly with shame. 

INA LO RTOUSNESS: n. State of being inglorious.—Bp. 


au 2 

IN'GOT, n. [Fr. lingot.) A mass or wedge of gold, silver, 
or other ed eut bis a mold; a mass of unwrought 
metal 

IN-GRAFT,, v. t. 1. To insert a cion of one tree or plant 
into another for propagation. 2. To propagate by insition, 
3. To plant or in uce something foreign into that "E 
is ve, for the purpose of propagation. 4. To set or fix 
deep and firm.— Shak. A 

IN-GRAFTED, pp. or a. Inserted into a stock for grow 
and propagation ; introduced into a native stock; act or 
fixed deep. 
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(N-GRAFT'ER, a. A person who ingrafta. 
IN-GRXAFTING, ppr. Inecrting. as cions in stocks; intro- 
ducing and inserting on a native stock what is forcign ; 


fixing deep. 
1. The act of ingrafting. 9. The 


IN-GRAFT'MENT, w. 
thing ingraftcd. 

e IN'GRAIN or IN-GRAIN, e. & [in and gmin.) 1. To dyo 
in the grain, or before manufacture. ~ ‘To work into the 
natural texture ; thorouchly to impregnate. 

“INGRAINED or IN-GRAINED' (in-grand), pp. or a. 1. 
Dyed in the grain or in the raw matcrial. 2 Wrought 
into the natural texture ; thoroughly inipregnated. 

a INGRAIN-NG or IN-GRAINING, ppr. 1. Dyeing in the 
raw material 2 Working in, or thoroughly tupreenatiug 

IN-GRAPPLED, e Grappicd; ecized on; intwined. 

INGRATE, Ye. (L. ingratus.) 1. Ungrateful; un- 

IN-GRATETUL, § thankful; not having fcelings of kind- 
ness for a favor received. 2. Unpleasing to the sense. 

INGRATE, a. [Fr. ingrat.) An un ateful person. 

IN-GRATEFUL-LY, ade. Unsratefully. 

IN-GRATEFUL-NESS, n. Ungratefulness. 

LIN-GRATIA CO grk aota), v. t. [L. in and gratia.) 1. To 
commend one's self to another's good will, confidence, or 
kindness. 2. To recommend; to render easy, as difficulty. 
—Hammond. 

IN-GRA'TIA-TED, pp. Commended one's self to another's 


favor. 

[IN-GRA'T1A-TING, ppr. Commending one's self to the favor 
of another. 

IN-GRATIA-TING, n. The act of commending one's self to 
another's favor. 

IN-GRATT-TUDE, n. (Fr.; in and gratitude) 1. Want of 

titude or sentiments of kindness for favors received ; 
insensibility to favors, and want of a disponon to repa 
tbem; unthankfulness; ungratefulness. 2. Retribution o 
evil for good. 
tIN-GRAVE, o. £. To bury. See, also, ENGRAVE. 

[N-GRAVT-DATE, v. t. [L. gravidus.] To impregnate. 

IN-GRAV1-DA-TED, pp. Impregnated. 

IN-GRAVT-Dà-TING, ppr. Impregnating. 

IN-GRAV-1-DA'TION, n. The state of being pregnant. 

tIN-GREAT, v. & To make areni Folhedy, 

IN-GR£'DI-ENT, n. (Fr.; L. ingrediens.) That which en- 
ters into a compound, or is a component part of any com- 

und or mixture. 
GRESS, n. [L. í us.) 1. Entrance. 2. Power of 
entrance; means of entering. 

IN-GRES'SION (-gresh'un), n. [Fr.; L. ingressio.) The act 
of entering; entrance.— Digby. 

[x inguen.) Pertaining to the groin. 

. To swallow up in a vast deep, gulf, or 
ight at PP eh 2. To cast into a gulf.—Hayward. 

IN-GULFED (in-gulft^, pp. Swallowed up in a gulf or vast 
deep; cast into a gulf. 

IN.G Lc ppr. Swallowing up in a gulf, whirlpool, or 
vast . 

IN-GULF'MENT. n. A swallowing up in a gulf or abyss. 

IN-GUR'GI.TATE, e. t. (L. ingurgito.) To swallow greed- 
fly or in great quantity.— Dict. 

[N-GUR'GI-TATE, v. i To drink largely ; to swill. 

IN-GUR‘GI-TA-TED, pp. Swallowed greedily. 

IN-GUR-GI-TATION, x. The act of swallowing greedily, or 
in great quantity.— Darwin. 

IN-GUST'A.BLE, a. That can not be tasted. [Little used.) 

* IN-HA BILE, a. (Fr.; L. inhabilis.] 1. Not apt or fit; un. 
fit; not convenient. 2. Unskilled; unready; unqualified: 
[little nsed.) See UNABLE. 

IN-HA-BIL1-TY, n. Unaptness ; unfitness; want of skill. 
(Little used.) See INABILITY. 

IN-HABTT, e. t. (L. inkabito.] To live or dwell in; to oc- 
cupy as a place of ecttled residence. 

IN-HABTT, v. £ To dwell; to live; to abide. 

IN-HABTT-A-BLE, a. 1. Ilabitable; that may be inhabited ; 
capable of affording habitation to animals. 2 (Fr. inkab- 
itable.) Not habitable.—SAak. ; [obs.] 

IN-HABIT-ANCE, n. Residence of dwellers.—Carew. [Rare.) 

IN-HABTT-AN-CY, n. Residence ; habitancy ; permanent 
or legal residence; domiciliation. 

IN-HABIT-ANT, n. 1. A dweller; one who dwells or re- 
sides perm in a place, or who has a fixed residence, 
as distinguished from an occasional lodger or visitor. 2 
One who has a legal settlement in & town, city, or 


OV HABIT-i TION, n. 1. The act of inhabiting, or state of 
inhabited. 2. Abode; place of dwelling. 3. Popu- 

lation ; whole mass of inhabitants. (Little used.) 

IN-HABTT-A-TIVE-NESS, n. In phrenology, an organ which 
produces the desire of permanence in a place of abode.— 
Bra 

IN-HABTT-ED, pp. or a. Occupied by inhabitants, human 
or irrational. 

JN-HABTT-ER, n. One who inhabits; a dweller; an in- 
habitant.— Derham. 


* See Synopsis. i, È, Y, &c., long.—K, È, T, &c., short — 
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IN-HABTT-ING, ppr. Dwelling in; occupying as a setued 
or perniaucnt inhabitant; residing in. 

IN-HABIT-RESS, n. A female inhabitant. 

IN-HA-LATION, n. The act of inhaling. 

IN-HALE? e. t. [L. ínAalo.] To draw into the lungs; to m- 


spire. 
IN-HA LED’ Gn-hald), pp. Drawn into the lungs. 
IN-HAL'ER, n. 1. One who inhales.—2. In medicine, an ap 
paratus for breathing or drawing warm steam, or some 
aeriform substance, into the lungs, as a remedy for coughs 
and catarrhal complaints. 
IN-HALING, ruwing into the lungs; breathing. 
IANUE AL Sa Unharmonious ; discordant. 
IN-HAR-MO'NI-OUS, a. Not harmonious; unmueical; dis- 
conlant — Broome. 
IN-HAR-MONI-OUS-LY, adv. Without harmony; discord- 


antly. 
IN-HARMO-NY, *. Want of harmony ; discord. 
IN-HELD, pp. Contained in itself. 
ud £ (L.ímAereo)] To exist or be fixed in rome- 


thing e 

IN-HERENCE, ? n. Existence in something; a fixed state 

IN-HE£R'EN.CY, $ of being in another body or substance. 

IN-HER'ENT, a. 1. Existing in something else, so as to be 
inseparable from it. 2. Naturally pertaining to.—Syn. In- 
nate; inborn; native; natural; inbred; inwrought. 

IN-HER'ENT-LY, adv. By inherence.— Bentley. 

IN-HER'TNG, ppr. Existing or fixed in something else. 

IN-HERTT, v. t. (Sp. heredar ; Fr. Aeriter.] 1. To take by 
descent from an ancestor ; to take by succession ; to re- 
ceive, as a right or title descendible by law from an an- 
cestor. 2. To receive by nature from a progenitor. 3. 
To possess; as, “the world and all it doth inherit ;" "to 
inherit of a thought of ill concerning some one.”—Shak. ; 
(ove). 4. To enjoy; to take as a possession, by gift. 

IN-HERTT, v. i. To take or have possession or property. 

IN-HER-IT-A-BIL'T-TY, n. The quality of being inheritable 
or descendible to heirs.—Jefferson. 

IN-HERTT-A-BLE, a. 1. That may be inherited ; trans 
missible or descendible from the ancestor to the heir. 2. 
That may be transmitted from the parent to the child. 3. 
Capable of taking by inheritance, or of receiving by de 
scent. 

IN-HER'TT-A-BLY, adv. By inheritance.— Sherwood. 

IN-HERTT-ANCE, n. 1. An estate derived from an ances- 
tor to an heir by succession. 2. The reception of m es- 
tato by hereditary right, or the descent by which an estate 
cr title is cast on the heir. 3. The estate or possession 
which may descend to an heir, though it has not descend- 
ed. 4. An estate given or possessed by donation or divine 
appropriation. 5. That which is possessed or enjoyed; 
possession.—Shak. 

IN-HERTT-ED, pp. or a. Received by descent from an a2- 
cestor ; pore 

IN-HERTT-ING, ppr. Taking by succession or right of rep- 
resentation ; receiving from ancestors ; sessing. 

IN-HERTT-OR, n. An heir; one who inherits or may in- 


herit. 

IN-HERTT-RESS, ? n. An heiress; a female who inherits, 

IN-HERTT-RIX, $ orisentitled to inherit, after the death 
of her ancestor. 

IN-HERSE' (in-hers), v. t. (L. ín and herse.) To inclose in 
a funcral monument.—Shak. 

IN-HE'SION (in-hé'zhun), n. [L. inkesio.] Inherence ; the 
state of existing or being fixed in something. ° 

t IN-HT-A'TION, 2. (L. inkiatio.) A gaping after; eager desire. 

IN-HIBTT, v. t. [Fr. inhiber; L. ink: 1 L To restrain, 
to hinder; to check or repress. 2. To forbid ; to prohibit; 
to interdict. 

IN-HIBTT-ED, pp. Restrained ; forbid. 

IN-HIBTT-ING, ppr. Restraining; repressing ; prohibiting. 

IN-HI-BY°TION (-bish'up), n. (Fr.; L.tnAibitio.] 1. Prohibi 
tion ; restraint; embargo.—2. In law, a writ to forbid ot 
inhibit a judge from further proceedings in a cause de 

a before him. 

IN-HIBTT-O-KY, a. Prohibitory.—Soutkey. 

IN-HOLD, v. t.; pret. and pp. inkeld. To have inherent; to 
contain in iteelfi—Raleigh. [Little used.) 

1IN-HOLD'ER, n. An inhabitant.—Spenser. 

IN-HOOP", v. t. To confine or inclose in any place. 

IN-HOOP ED, pp. Confined or inclosed. 

IN-HOS'PI-TA-BLE, a. 1. Not hospitable ; not disposed to 
entertain strangers gratuitously. 2. Affording no conve 
niences, subsistence, or shelter to strangers.—Dryden. 


IN-HOS'PI.TA-BLY, adv. Unkindly to strangers.— Milton. 
IN-HOSPI-TA-BLE-NESS, l n. ant of hospitality or kind- 
IN-HOS.-P1-TAL1-TY, ness to strangers. 


IN-HOMAN, a. (Fr. inhumain; L.inkumanus.) 1. Destitute 
of the kindness and tenderness that belong to a human 
being. 2 Marked with cruelty; as, inkuman treatment 
—SYN. Cruel; unfeeling ; pitiless; merciless; savage; 
barbarous. 
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IN-HU-MANT-TY, n. (Fr. inhumanité] 1. Cruelty in dispo- 
sition ; savageness of heart. 2. Cruelty in act; barbanty. 

IN-HU'MAN-LY, adv. With cruelty; barbarously.— Swift. 

IN-HO'MATE, v. & To inhume, which see. 

IN-HU-MATION, x. The act of burying; interment. 

IN-HOME’, v. t. (Fr. inhumer; L. inhumo.] To bury; to im 
ter; to deposit in the earth, as a dead body. 

IN-HÜM ED’ (in-hümd^, pp. Buried ; interred. 

IN-HOM'ING, ppr. Burying; maska 

IN-IN-AG‘IN-A-BLE, a.  Unimaginable ; inconceivable.— 
Pearson. 

* IN-IM'T€-AL, a. [L. inimicus.] 1. Unfriendly ; having the 
disposition or temper of an enemy. 2 Adverse; hurt- 
ful; repugnant.— Ward. 

* IN-IM1€-AL-LY, adv. In a hostile manner. 

IN-IN-I-TA-BIL/I-TY, n. The quality of being incapable of 
imitation.— Norris. 

IN-INT-TA-BLE, a. (Fr.; L. inimitabilis.] That can not be 
imitated or copied ; s ing imitation. 

IN-IM'I-TA-BLY, adv. In a manner not to be imitated; to a 
degree beyond imitation.— Broome. 

IN-IQUI-TOUS (in-ik’we-tus), a. Characterized by iniqui- 
ty.—Syn. Wicked ; unjust; unrighteous ; nefarious ; crim- 


inal. 
INIQULTOUSLY, adv. Injuriously ; unjustly ; wrong- 
1 


IN-IQULTY (in-ik’we-te), n. (Fr. iniquité; L. iniquitas] 1. 
Injustice; unrighteousness; a deviation from rectitude. 
2. Want of rectitude in principle. 3. A particular devia- 
tion from rectitude; a sin or crime ; wickedness ; any 
act of injustice. 4. Original want of holiness. 

fIN-PQUOUS, a. Unjust. 

IN-IR-RI-TA-BILT-TY, n. The quality of being inirritable, 
or not susceptible of contraction by excitement. 

IN-IR'RI-TA-BLE, a. Not irritable ; not susceptible of irri- 
tation, or contraction by excitement. 

IN-IRRI-TA-TIVE, a. Not accompanied with excitement. 

t IN-ISLE’ (in-Ile?, v. 2 To surround ; to encircle. 

IN-I"TIAL (indsh'al) a. (Fr.; L. initialis.) 1. Beginning; 
placed at the beginning. 2. Beginning ; incipient. 

IN-Y"TIAL, n. The first letter of a name. 

IN-I*"TIAL-LY, adv. In an incipient degree.— Barrow. 

IN-I*TIATE (in-ish'áte), v. t. (Low L. initio.) 1. To instruct 
in rudiments cr principles; or to introduce into any soci- 
ety or sect by instructing the candidate in its principles or 
ceremonies. 2. To introduce into a new state or society. 
3. To instruct; to acquaint with. 4. To begin upon. 

P TTE; v. í. To do the first act; to perform the first 

te.— Zope. 

IN-Y"TIATE, a. 1. Unpracticed. 2. Begun; commenced. 

IN-Y'TIATE, m. One who is initiated.—J. Barlow. 

JN-I*TIA-TED, pp. or a. Instructed in the first principles; 
entered; received into & society or sect by appropriate 
ceremonies. 

IN-I"TIA-TING, ppr. Introducing by instruction, or by ap- 

ropriate ceremonies. 
-"TI-A"TION (in-ish-e-à'shun), n. [L. énitiatio] 1. The 
act or process of introducing one into a new society, by 
instructing him in its principles, rules, or ceremonies. 2. 
The act or process of making one acquainted with princi- 
ples before unknown. 3. Admission by application of cer- 
emonies or use of symbols. 

IN-Y"TIA-TIVE, a. Serving to initiate. 

IN-I"TIA-TIVE, n. An introductory step or movement. 
The term is applied especially to the action of legislative 
bodies; as when one of two houses has the right to orig- 
inate any measure, it is said to have the initiative. Such 
is the right of the House of Commons in respect to money 
bills.— Brande. 

IN-I"TIA-TO-RY, a. 1. Introductory ; as, an initiatory step. 
9. Initiating or serving to initiate; as, initiatory rites. 

IN-Y"TIA-TO-RY. x. Introductory rite.—L. Addison. 

t IN-I"TION (in-ish'un) n. Be —MNaunton. 

INJECT, v. t. [L. ínjectus] 1. To throw in; to dart n. 2 
To cast or throw on. 

IN-JEOTED, pp. ora. Thrown in or on. 

IN-JECTING, ppr. Throwing in or on. 

INJECTION, n. (Fr.; L. ínjectio.] 3. The act of throwing 
in; particularly applied to the forcible throwing in of a 
liquid or aeriform body by means of a syringe, pump, &c. 
2. A liquid medicine thrown tnto the body by a syringe or 
pipe, a clyster.—3, In anatomy, the act of filling the ves- 
sels of an animal body with some colored substance, in 
order to render visible their figures and ramifications. 


[N-JOIN.. See ENJOIN. 
UNJU-OUND'T-TY, ^. [L. injucunditas.) Unpleasantness ; 
disagreeableness, [Little used.) 


[N-JU'DI-OA-BLE, a. Not voguisahle by a judge. [Rare] 
IN-JU-DYI"CIAL (-dish'al, a. Not according to the forms of 


law. 

IN-JU-DY*CIOUS (-dish‘us), a. 1. Not judicious; void of 
judgment; acting without jud t 2 Not according 
to souad judgment or discretion.—Syn. Indiscreet; in- 
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ocscore d incautious ; unwise ; rash hasty ; imprv- 


nt. 

IN-JU-DI"CIOUS-LY, ado. Without judgment; unwisely. 

IN-JU-DI*CIOUS-NESS, n. The quality Of being injudicious 
or unwise.— Whitlock. 

IN-JUNE'TION, n. [L. injuncio.] 1. A command; order, 
mandate ; precept; the direction of a superior vested with 
authority. 2. Urgent advice or exhortation of persons not 
vested with absolute authority to command.—3. In law, a 
writ or order of the court of chancery, directed to an in- 
ferior court, or to parties and their counsel, directing 
them to stay proceedings, or to do some act, as to put the 
plaintiff in possession for want of the defendant's appear- 

ance, to stay waste or other injury, &c. 

INJURE, v. t. (Fr. injure.) 1. To hurt or wound, as the 
person; toimpair soundness. 92. To damage or lessen the 
value of. 3. To slander, tarnish, or impair. 4. To im- 
pair or diminish; to annoy. 5. To give pain to; to 
pers: 6. To impair, as the intellect or mind. 7. To 

urt or weaken. 8. To impair; to violate. 9. To make 
worso.—10. In general, to harm or wrong the person, to 
damage the property, or to lessen the happiness of our- 
selves or others. 

IN‘JURED, pp. or a. Hurt; wounded; damaged ; impair- 
ed; weakened ; made worsc. 

IN'JUR-ER, n. One who injures or wrongs. 

IN‘JUR-ING, Hurting; damaging; impairing; weak. 


ening ; rendering worse. 

IN-JU'KI-OUS, a. (L.injurius.] 1. Wrongful; unjust; hurt 

ful to the rights of another. 2. Hurtful to the person or 
health. 3. Áffecting with damage or loss. 4. Mischie 
vous; hurtful. 5. Lessening or tarnishing reputation. 6. 
Detractory ; contumelious ; hurting reputation.—7. In gen 
eral, whatever is hurtful to person, property, rights, inter- 
est, happiness, is said to be injurious. 

INJORI-OUS-LY, adv. Wrongful; hurtfully; with in- 
justice; mischievously. 

IN-JÜ'RI-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of being injurious or 


hurtful ; injury. 

IN'JU-RY, n. (L. injuria.) 1. In as any wrong or dam- 
age done to a man's person, rights, reputation, or goods. 
2. Mischief; detriment. 3. Any diminution of that which 

Ís , valuable, or advantageous. 

| IN-JUSTICE, n. (Fr.; L. injustitia.) 1. Iniquity ; wrong ; 

' any violation of another's rights. 2. The withholding 

! from another merited praise, or ascribing to him unmerit- 

| ed blame. 

INK, n. (D.inkt; Fr.encre] 1. A black liquor or substance 
used for writing or printing. 2. Any liquor used for writ- 
ing or forming letters, as red ink, &c. 3. A pigment.— 
Printing-ink is made from boiled lintseed or nut oil burn- 
ed and mixed with lampblack, soap, and roein.—Sympa- 
thetic inks are compounds which, when written with, re- 
main invisible till heated, as solutions of cobalt, &c. 

INK, v. t. To black or daub with ink. 

INK'-BAG, n. A bag or sac containing a deep black liquid , 
found in certain an , as in the cuttle-fisn. 

INK-BLURRED, a. Blurred or darkened with Ink. 

INK’-MAK-ER, n. One whoee occupation is to make ink. 

INK-STONE, n. A kind of small round stone used in mak. 


cyc. 
Covered or daubed with ink. 
d horn.) 1. A small vessel used to 
hold ink. 2 A portable case for the instruments of writ- 
ing.—Johnson. 
tINK'HORN, a. A reproachful epithet, meaning affected, 
pedantic, or pompous.— Bale. 
INKT-NESS, n. The state or quality of being inky. 
INK'ING, ppr. Covering or daubing with ink. 
INK'LE (ink), n. A kind of broad linen tape.—Skak. 
INKLING, n. 1. A hint or whisper; an intimation. 2. In 
clination ; desire.—Grose. 
IN-KNIT’ (in-nit), v. t. To knit in —Southey. 
IN-KNOT’ (in-not), v. t. To bind as with a knot.—Fuller. 
INK'STAND, n. A vessel for holding ink. 
INK'Y, a. 1. Consisting of ink; resembling ink; black. 2. 
Tarnished or blackened with ink. 
IN-LACE, v. & To embellish with variegations. 
IN-LACEIY (-laste), pp. Embellished with variegations 
IN-LACTNG, ppr. Embellishing with variegations. 
IN-LA-GATION, n. The restitution of an outlawed person 
to the protection of the law.— Bouvier. 
IN-LAID, pp. of inlay, which see. ! 
INLAND, a. 1. Interior; remote from the sea. 2. Within 
land; remote from the ocean. 3. Carried on within a 
country ; dornestic, not foreign, as trade. 4. Confined to 
a country , drawn and payable in the same country ; op- 
posed to foreign ; as, an inland bill of exchange, one drawn 
on n E Hon living in the same country. . 
INLAND, n. The interior part of a country.—A/üton. 
INLAND-ER, n. One. who lives in the interior of a coun 
try, or at a distance from the sca.— Brown. š 
' tINLAND-ISH, a. Denoting somcthing inland ; native. 
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AN-LAPT-DATE, e. &. To convert into a stony substance ; 
to petrify.—Bacon. (Little used.) 

IN-LAW’, e.t. To ch'ar of outlawry or attaindcr. 

IN-LAW ED', pp. Cleared of attainder. 

LN-LAY,, v. t; pret. and pp. inlaid, To diversify cabinct or 
other work by laying in thin slices of fine wood, ivory, 
pearl mosaic, &c., on some other surfaco of wood or 
coarscr material 

INLAY,. Mater or pieces of wood, ivory, &c., inlaid.— 
Alilto 


n. 

IN-LAY'ER, n. The person who inlays. 

IN-LAYT1NG, ppr. Laying in thin sliccs of wood, &c., on 
another suríace. 

IN-LAY'ING, n. The operation of diveisifying or ornament- 
ing work with thin picces of wood, ivory, &c. on a sur- 
face of wood or coarser material. 

IN'LET, n. 1. A passage or opening by which an inclosed 
place may be centered; place of ingress; entrance. 2. A 
bay or recess in the shore of the sea or of a lake or large 
rivcr, or between isles. 

LN LIM'I-NE. (L.] At the threshold; at the beginning or 
outset, 

IN-LIST'. See ENLIST. 

IN-LIST'MENT. Sce ENLISTMENT. 

IN-LO€R', e.t. To lock or inclose one thing within another. 

IN-LOC€K ED’ (-lokt’), pp. Locked or inclosed within an- 
other thing. 

IN LO€O. [L.) In the pe. 

IN'LY, a. (in and like] Internal; interior; secret.—SAak. 

IN L Ye edt Internally ; within; in the heart; secretly.— 

n. 

INMATE, n. (in or inn, and mate.) 1. A person who lodges 
or dwells in the same house with another. 92. A lodger ; 
one who lives with a fi ; 

IN'MATE, a. Admitted as a dweller.—Afiltom. 

IN MËDILAS RES. (L.] Into the midst of things. 

IN'MOST, a. (in and most.) Deepest within ; remotest from 
the surface or external part.—4ddison. 

INN, n. (Sax. inn.) 1. A house for the lodging and enter- 
tainment of travelers; often a tavern, where liquors are 
furnished to travelers or others.—2. In England, a college 
of municipal or common law professors and students; 
the word inn having formerly been used for lodging-house 
or dwelling, and also for the town residence of a noble- 
man. Thus, Gray's Inn, Lincoln's Inn, &c., were once 
the town residences of the noble families whose names 
they bear. T'oone.— Inns of court, college in which stu- 
dents of law reside and are instructed. The principal are 
the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, Lincoln's Inn, and 
Gray's Inn.—Inns of chancery, colleges in which young 
students formerly be their law studies. 

INN, v. í To take up lodging; to lodge.— Donne. 

INN, v. t. To house; to put under cover.— Bacon. 

INN'HOLD-ER, n. [inn and hold.) 1. A person who keeps 
an inn or house for the entertainment of travelers ; also, 
a taverner. 2. An inbabitant. —Spenser ; [obs.] 

INN'KEEP-ER, n. [inn and keep.) An innholder.—In Amer- 
ica, the innkeeper is often a tavern-keeper or taverner, as 
well as an innkeeper. 

INNATE or IN-NATE' a. (L. ínnatus.] Inborn; natural; 
native. Encyc.—Innate ideas are ideas or notions sup- 
posed by some to be impressed on the mind from the 
commencement of existence. 

t IN'NA-TED, for innate. 

IN'NATE-LY or IN-NATE'LY, adv. Naturally. 

E ATE-NESS or IN-NATE'NESS, n. The quality of being 

nate. 

(N-NAV1-GA-BLE, a. (L. inwavigabilis.] That can not be 
navigated ; pee by shipa or vessels.— Dryden. 

IN-NAV‘I-GA-BLY, adv. So as not to be navigable. 

INNER, a. (from ín.] 1. Interior; further inward than 
something else. 2. Interior; internal; not outward. 

f IN'NER-LY, adv. More within.— Barret. 

INNER-MOST, 4. Furthest inward; moat remote from the 
outward part.—Prov., xviii. 

IN-NERV-ATION, n. (in, neg. and nerve.) 1. A state of 
weakness.—/{fall. 2. Act of strengthening. 

IN-NERVE, v. t. [in and nerve] To give nerve to; to in- 

rate; to strengthcn.— Dww M. 

IN-NERV EIY, pp. Invigorated. 

IN-NERV‘ING, ppr. Strengthening. 

INNTNG, n. 1. The ingathering of grain. 2. A term in 
cricket, the turn for using the bat. 

INNINGS, n. pl. Lands rccovered from the sea. 

IN'NO-CENCE, 1n. [Fr.; L. innocentia.) 1. Properly, free- 

INNO-CEN-CY,§ dom from any quality that can injure; 
innoxiousness; harmlessness.—2. In a moral sense, frce- 
dom from crime, sin, or guilt; untainted purity of heart 
and life; unimpaired integrity. 3. Freedom trom guilt 
or evil intentions ; simplicity of heart. 4. Frecdom from 
the guilt of a particular sin or crime. 5. The state of 
being lawfully conveyed to a belligerent, or of not being 
contraband. 
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IN'NO-CENT, a. [Fr.; L. innocens.) 1. Properly, ne t nox: 
ious ; not producing injury ; free from qualitics that car 
injure. 2. Frec from guilt; not having done wrong or 
violated any law ; not tainted with sin. 3. Free from the 
guilt of a particular crime or evil action. 4. Lawful; 
perinitted. 5. Not contraband ; not subject to forfviture. 
6. Ignorant; imbccile; idiotic; (obs.)—Syn. Harmless; 
innoxious ; inoffensive ; guiltless ; sporos; immaculate , 
pure; unblamable; blameless; faultless; guileless; up 


right. 

INNO-CENT, n. 1. One free from guilt or harm.—SAak 
2. An ignorant person ; hence, a natural; an idiot.—JJook 
er; (unusual. 

INNO-CENT-LY, adv. 1. Without harm; without incur 
ring guilt. 2. With simplicity; without evil design. 3. 
Without incurring a forfeiture or penalty. 

IN-NO€'U-OUS, a. (L. innocuus.) Harmless; safe; pro- 
ducing no ill effect ; innocent. 

HERO UH OUI t adv. Without harm; without injurious 
etlecta. j 

IN-NOC'U-OUS-NESS, n. Harmlessness ; the quality of be- 
ing destitute of mischievous qualities or effects.— Digby. 

IN-NOM'IN-A-BLE, a Not to be named.— Chaucer. 

IN-NOM'IN-ATE, a. Having no name ; anonymous. 

INNO-VATE, v. t. (Fr. innover; L. ínnovo) 1. To change 
or alter by introducing something new. 2. To bring iu 
something new. 

INNO-VATE, v.i. Tointroduce novelties; to make changes 
in any thing established. 

INNO-VA-TED, pp. Changed by the introduction of some- 
thing new. 

IN'NO-VÀ.TING, ppr. Introducing novelties. 

IN-NO-VATION, n. Change made by the introduction of 
something new; change in establishod laws, customs, 
rites, or practices. 

IN'NO-V&-TOR, n. 1 An introducer of changes. 2 One 
who introduces something new.— South. 

IN-NOX'IOUS, a. (L. innozius.] 1. Free from mischievous 
qualities ; innocent; harmless. 2. Not producing evil; 
Parme in effects. 3. Free from crime; pure; inno- 
cent.— 


i IN-NOX'IOUS-LY, adv, 1. Harmlessly ; without mischief. 


2. Without harm suffered.— Brown. 
IN-NOX'IOUS-NESS, = Harmlessness.— Tooke. 
IN-NU-EN'DO, n. (L.ínnuo.] 1. Anobliaue hint; a remote 
intimation or reference to a person or g not named.— 
2 In law, a word used to point out the application of some 
injurious remark to the person aimed at. 
IN'NU-ENT, a. [L innuens] Significant. — Burton. 
IN-NU-MER-A-BILT-TY, 2. State of being innumerable. 
IN-NÜMER-A-BLE-NESS, $ —Fotherby. 
IN-NOMER-A-BLE, a. (L. innumerabilis] 1. Not to be 
counted ; that can not be enumerated or numbered for 


multitude.—2. In a loose sense, very numerous.—SyYN. 
Countless ; numberless ; unnumb ; 
IN-NOÜMER-A-BLY, adv. Without number. 


IN-NOMER-OUS, a. (L. innumerus.] Too many to be count. 
ed or numbered ; innumerable.— Pope. 

IN-NU-TRI“TION (-trish‘un), n. (in and nutrition.) Wan 
of nutrition ; failure of nourishment.— Darin. 

IN-NU-TRI"TIOUS (-trish‘us), a. Not nutritious; not sup 

En ei ; not nourishing. — Darwin. 

IN-NÜ'TRI-TIVE, a, Not nourishing.—Good. ë 

IN-O-BE’DI-ENCE, x. Disobedience; neglect of obedience. 

IN-O-BEDI-ENT, a. Not yielding obedience. 

IN-OB-SERV‘A-BLE, a. That can not be seen or observed 

IN-OB-SERV'ANCE, n. Want of observance; neglect of 
observing ; disobedience.— Bacon.— Barrow. 

IN-OB-SERV'ANT, a. Not taking notice.— Beddoes. 

IN-OB-SER-VA'TION, n. Neglect or want of observation. 

IN-OB-TRO‘SIVE, a. Not obtrusive.— Coleridge. 

IN-OB-TRO'SIVE-LY, adv. Unobtrusively. 

NOD SEVEENEBSS n. A quality of being not ob. 
trusive. 

IN-O€-€U-PATION, n. Want of occupation.— C. B. Brown. 

IN-O€U-LA-BLE, a. 1. That may be inoculated. 2. That 
may communicate disease by inoculation.—Hall. 

IN-O€'U-LATE, v. t. (L. 1. To bud; to insert the 
bud of a tree or plant in another tree or plant, for the pur- 

of growth on the new stock. 2. To communicate t 
iscase to a person by inserting infectious matter in his 
skin or flesh ; as, to inoculate one with the small-pox. 

IN-O€U-LATE, v.i. To propagate by budding; to practice 
inoculation. 

IN-O€'8.Là-TED, pp. or a. 1. Budded. 2. Inserted in an, 
other stock, as a bud. 3. Infected by inoculation with a 
particular disease. 

IN-O€'8-Lài-TING, 1. Budding; propagating by insert- 
ing a bud on another stock. 2. Infecting by inoculation. 
IN-0€X-La' TION, n. (L. ínoculatio.] 1. The act or prac 
tice of inserting buds of one plant under tbe bark of an. 
other for propagation. 2. The act or practice of commu 
nicating a disease to a person in health, by inserting con 


* See Synopsis. À, 2,1, &c., long .—K, E, Y, &c , short. —F XR, FALL, WHAT ,;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD;—MÜVE, BOOK, 
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tagious matter in his skin or flesh; used chiefly of the 


amall-pox. 
fN-O€9-LA-TOR, 2. A person who inoculates; one who 
iS tes plants or diseases by inoculation. 

1 IN-O’DI-ATE, v. t. To make hateful.—SoutA. 

IN-5DOR-ATE, a. Having no scent or odor. 

IN-0'DOR-OUS, a. (L. ínodorus.] Wanting scent; having 
no sinelL—Arbuthnot, 

[N-OF-FENS'IVE, a. 1. Giving no offcnse or provocation ; 
unoflending. 2 Giving no uneasiness or disturbance. 3. 
Harmless ; doing no injury or mischief. 4. Not obstruct- 
ing; presenting no hinderance.—Milton ; [rare.] 

[N-OF-FENS1VE-LY, adv. Without giving offense; with- 
out harm ; in a manner not to offen 

[N-OF-FENSTVE-NESS, n. Harmlessness ; the quality of 
being not offensive either to the senses or to the min 

[N-OF.FY*ClAL (-fish’al), a. Not official; not procecding 
from the proper officer ; not clothed with the usual forms 
of authority, or not done in an official character. 

[N-OF-FY"CIAL-LY, ade. Without the usual forms, or not 
in the official character. 

[N-OF-FYI"CIOUS (-üish'us),a. 1. Unkind ; regardless of nat- 


ural obligation ; contrary to natural duty. 9. Unfit for an 
Office. Not civil or attentive. 
IN-OF-FI"CIOUS-LY, adv. Not ci or officiously. 


1t1N-OP.ER-A'TION, n. Agency; influence; production of 
effects.— Bp. Hall. 

[IN-OP'ER-A-TYVE, a. Not operative; not active; having 
no operation ; producing no effect. 

* IN-OP'IN-ATE, a. (L. inopinatus.) Unexpected. 

{(N-OP-POR-TONE’, a. [L. ino unus] Not opportune ; 
inconvenient; unseasonable m time. 

(N-OP-POR-TUNELY, adv. Unseasonably; at an inconve- 
nient time. 

(N-OP-PRESSYVE, a. Not oppressive; not burdensome. 

[N-OP'8-LENT, a. Not opulent; not wealthy. 

UIN-OR"DIN-A-CY, n. Deviation from order or rule pre- 
series; irregularity ; disorder; excese, or want of mod- 


eration. 

IN-OR'DIN-ATE, a. [L. tnordinatus.) Irregular; disorderly ; 
excessive; immoderate; not limited to rules prescribed, 
or to usual bounds, — Inordínate proportion, in mathematica, 
a proportion in which the order of the terms is not regu- 
lar.— Barlow. 

IN-OR'DIN-ATE-LY, adv. Irregularly ; excessively ; immod- 
erately.— Skelton. 

IN-ORDIN-ATE-NESS, n. Deviation from order; excess; 
want of moderation ; inordinacy. 

IN-OR-DIN-A'TION, n. Irregularity ; deviation from rule 
or right—South. 

IN-OR-GAN'T16, i^ Devoid of organs; not formed with 

(N-OR-GAN1©-AL, $ the organs or instrumenta of life; in- 


organized. 

[N-OR-GANTO-AL-LY, adv. Without organs. 

UN-OR'GAN-IZED, a. Not having orale structure ; void 
of organs, as earths, metals, and other minerals. 

{N-OS‘CU-LATE, v. i. [L. in and osculatus.) In anatomy, to 
unite by apposition or contact; to unite, as two vessels at 
their extremities. 

(N-OS’6U-LATE, v. & To unite, as two vessels in an animal 


body. 

pee I ETING, ppr. Uniting, as the extremities of two 
vessels. 

(N-O8-OU-LA'TION, n. The union of two vessels of an ani- 


mal body by an o g between them ; anastomosis. 
IN Ó'VO. [L.] In the egg; in amy. 
IN PER-PET"U-AM RE'I ME-MO'RI-AM. [L.] Fora per- 


tual memorial of the affair. 
PER-PET"U-UM. [L.] To perpetuity ; forever. 
IN PET'TO. (It. in the breast; L. ën pectore.) In secret; in 


reserve. 

IN POS'SE. [L.] In possibility of being. 

IN PRO'PRI-A PER-SO'NA. [L.] In one's own per- 
son. 

IN'QUEST, n. (Fr. enquéte] 1. Inquisition ; judicial inqui- 
ry; official examination. 2. A jury; particularly, a coro- 
ner's jury for investigating the cause of a sudden death. 
3. Inq ; search.—Sout 


IN-QUYET, v. . To disturb; to trouble. 

1 1IN-QUI-ET-A'TION, n. Disturbance. 

IN-QUYET-UDE, ^. [Fr.; L. inquietudo.] Disturbed atate; 
want dique restlessness ; uneasiness, either of body or 
mind ; uletude, 

IN'QUI-NATE, v. t. [L. inguino.] To defile; to pollute; to 
contaminate.— Brown. [Little Pes 

IN-QUI-NATION, n. The act of defiling, or state of being 
defiled ; pollution; corruption—Bacon. (Little used.] 

(N-QUIR'A-BLE, a. That may be inquired into ; subject to 
UE or inquest.— Bacon. 

(N-QUIRE, v. i. (Fr. enquerir ; Sp. inquirir; L. ínquiro.] 1. 
To ask a question; to seek for truth or information by 
asking questiona. 2 To seek for truth by argument or 


the discussion of questions, or by investigation.—To in- | INSCI-ENCE, n. Ignorance; want of knowledge. 
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tre into, to make examination ; to seek for particular in 
ormation. 

IN-QUIRE’, v.& 1. To ask about; to seek by asking. 2. To 
call or name.—Spenser ; (obs.] 

IN-QUIR ED', pp. Asked about; sought by asking. 

IN-QUIR'ENT,a. Making inquiry.—Shenstone. — 

IN-QUIR'ER, n. One who asks a question ; one who inter. 
rogates ; one who searches or examines ; one who seeks 
for knowledge or information. 

IN-QUIRING, ppr. Seeking for information by asking ques- 
tions; asking; questioning; interrogating ; examining. 
IN-QUIR'TNG, a. Given to inquiry; disposed to investigato 

Causes; as, an inquiring mind. 

IN-QUIRTNG.LY, adv. By way of tae 

IN-QUI'RY, n. (Norm. enquerre] 1. The act of inquiring, 
a seeking for information by asking questions. 2. Search 
for truth, information, or knowledge ; examination into 
facts or principles.—SYN. Interrogation; interrogatory , 
question ; query ; scrutiny ; inves ion; research. 

IN-QUI-SY"TION (in-kwe-zish'un), n. (Fr.; L. inquisitio.) 1 
Inquiry; examination; a searching or search. 2 Judicial 
inquiry ; official examination ; inquest. 3. Examination; 
discussion.— Bacon. 4. In some Roman Catholic countries, 
a court or tribunal established for the examination and 

INQUISITION AL: a Making in iry; busy in inquiry 
-QUI ON-AL, a. quiry ; busy in inquiry. 

IN-QUI-8I"TION-A-RY, a. Inquisitional. 

IN-QUIS'I-TYVE, a. 1. Apt to ask questions; addicted to 
inquiry ; inclined to seek information by questions. 29. In- 
clined to seek knowledge by discussion, investigation, or 
observation; given to research.—-Syn. Inquiring; prying ; 
curious. 

IN-QUIST-TIVE, n. A porscn who is inquisitive; one curi- 


ous in research.— Temp 

IN-QUIS1-TIVE-LY, adv. With curiosity to obtain informa. 
tion; with scrutiny. 

IN-QUIST-TYVE-NESS, n. The disposition to obtain infor- 
mation ; curiosity to learn what is not known. 

IN-QUIS1-TOR, ^. (L.] 1. One who inquires; particularly, 
one whose official duty it is to inquire and examine. 2. A 
member of the court of inquisition. 


IN-QUIS-I-TO'RI-AL,a. 1. Pertainingtoinquisition. 2 Per 
taining to the court of inquisition, or resenibling its prac 


tices. 
IN-QUIS-I-TORI-AL-LY, adv. After the manner of an in- 


uisitor. 

t IN-QUISI-TORI-OUS, a. Making strict inquiry.— Milton. 

IN-RAIL/, v. t. To rail in; to inclose with rails.—Gay. 

IN-RAILED’ qa rild, pp. Inclosed with rails. 

IN-RAIL'ING, ppr. Inclosing with rails. 

IN-REG1S-TER, v. t. (Fr. enregistrer.) To register; to re- 
cord ; to enter in a register.— Walsh. 

IN'ROAD, n. 1. The entrance of an enemy into a country 
with purposes of hostility ; a sudden or desultory irrup- 
tion, incursion, or invasion. 2. Attack; encroachment. 

IN-SAFETY, n. Want of safety.—Naunton. [IL 

IN-SA-LU'BRI-OUS, a. Not salubrious; not healthful; un. 
favorable to health ; unwholesome. 

IN-SA-LU'BRI-TY, n. Want of salubrity ; unhealthfulness ; 
unwholesomeness. 

IN-SAL'9-TA-RY,a. 1. Not salutary; not favorable to health 
or soundness, 92. Not tending to safety ; productive of 


eviL 

SANA BIANESS, m. State of being incurable. 

IN-SAN’A-BLE, a. (L.tz2sanabilie.] Incurable; that can not 
be healed.— Johnson. 

IN-SAN'A-BLY, adv. So as to be incurable. 

IN-SANE’, a. (L. insanus.) 1. Unsound in mind or intellect ; 
mad; deranged in mind; delirious; distracted. 2. Used 
M. or appropriated to insane persons, as an asylum, 3. 

aking mad; causing madness; as, the insane root.- 


Shak.; [obs.) 
IN-SANE', n. Aninsane person. 
IN-SANE'LY, adv. Madly; foolishly ; without reason. 
IN-SANT.TY, ìn. The state of being unsound m mind, 
IN-SANENESS, $ derangement of intellec. —SyN. Mad- 
ness; craziness; mania; delirium ; lunacy. 
HIN-SAP'O-RY, a. Tasteless; wanting flavo? 
IN-SATIA-BLE (in-sü'sha-bl) a. (Fr.; L. insatiabilis.) In- 
capable of being satisfied or appeased ; very grecdy. 
IN-SA'TIA-BLE-NESS, ?». Greediness of appetite that can 
IN-Si-TIA-BIL1-TY, not be satisfied or app . 
IN-SA‘TIA-BLY (in-s&sha-bly), adv. With greedinese not to 
be satisfied. — South. 
IN-SATIATE (in-eà'shate), a. (L. insatiatus.] Not to be sat 
isfied ; insatiable.— Phillips. tisfied. 
IN-SA/TIATE-LY, adv. So greedily as not to be sa 
IN-SA-TYE-TY, n. Insatiableness.—Granger. - 
IN-SAT-IS-FACTION, n. Want of satisfaction.— Bacon. 
IN-SAT'U-RA-BLE, a. [L. tnsaturahilis.} Not to be sadaro- 
ted, filled, or glutted.—Joknson. 
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[N-SCRITRE, e. & (L. inscribo.) 1. To write on; to engrave 
on for perpetuity or duration ; as, to (nscribe an epitaph 
on a tomb. 2 To imprint on; as, to inscribe a lceson on 
tho memory. 3 To assign or address to; to commend to 
by a short address ; as, to inscribe a book to a fend. 4. 
To mark with Icttors, characters, or words; as, to inscribe 
a tomb with a name. 5 To draw a figure within another; 
as, to inscribe a square in a circle. 

IN-SERTHA-BLE, a. That inay be inscribed. 

IN-Se€aIImA-BLE-NESS, n. State of being inscribsble. 

INSCRIBED (in-skribd^, pp. Written on; engraved; mark- 
ed; addressed ; drawn within. 

[IN-SCRIBER, n. One who inscribes.—Pownall. 

IN-SERIBING, ppr. Writing on; engraving; marking ; ad- 
dressing: drawing within. 

[N-3CRIP^TION, n. [Fr.; L. inscriptio.) 1. Something writ- 
ten or engraved to communicate knowledge to after ages; 
any character, word, line, or sentence written or engraved 
on a solid substance for duration. The inscription on a 
medal is usually in a straight linc across it, while the le 
gend is placed in a circle round the rim. 2 A title. 3. An 
address or consignment of a book to a person. 

IN-SCERIPTIVE, a. Bearing inscription. 

IN-SCROLL', v. t. To write on a scroll.—Sáak. 

IN-S€ROLL ED', pp. Written on a scroll. 

IN-SeCROLLANG, ppr. Writing on a scroll. 

IN-SCERU-TA-BILT-TY, a. quality of being inscru- 

IN-SCERÜ"TA-BLE-NESS, $ table. 

iN-SCROTA-BLE, a. (Fr.; L. ínscrutaSilis.) 1. Unsearcha- 
ble; that can not be searched into and understood by in- 
quiry or study. 2. That can not be penetrated, discovered, 
or understood by human reason. 

IN-S€RÜ'TA-BLY, adv. In a manner cr degree not to be 
found out or understood. 

IN-S€ULP, v. t. [L. ínsculpo.] Toengrave, tocarve. [ Rare.) 

IN-SCULP'TION, n. Inscription —7ourmeur. (Rare. 

IN-SEULPTURE, n. An engraving; sculpture.—Shak. [Lü- 
tle used.) See SCULPTURE. 

IN-SCUL RED,a. Engraved. 

IN-SEAM’, v. t. To impress or mark with a scam or cica- 
trix.—Pope. 

IN-SE£AM ET, pp. Impressed with a sram. 

IN-SEAMTNG, ppr. Marking with a ream. 

t IN-SEARCH' (in-serch), v. & To make search.—Elyot. 

IN-SE€'A-BLE, a. [L. insecabilis.) That can not be divided 
br a cutting instrument ; indivisible. 

DVšECT, 2. [L. insecta.) 1. In zoology, an articulate animal 
with a body compen of three distinct parts, viz., the 
head, corselet or thorax, and abdomen; having six legs 
and usually two or four wings attached to the thorax, and 
respirirg by means of spiracles or minute punctures along 
the sidi.s of the abdomen.—Dana. 2. Any thing small or 
contemptible. 

IN'SECT, a. Small; mean; contemptible. 

IN-SE€-TATOR, n. (L.] A persecutor. [Little used.) 

INSECT-ED, a. Having the nature of an insect. 

IN-SE€TILE, a. Having the nature of insects. 

(IN-SECTILE, n. An insect.— Wotton. 

IN-SE€'TION, n. A cutting in; incisure ; incision. 

LN-SE€-TIV'O-RA, n. pl. (from L.) 1. A family of vertebrate 
quadrupeds living on insects. It includes the shrew and 
mole.—2. In Temminck’s system, an order of birds that feed 


on insects. 

[N-SE€-TIV'O-ROUS, a. [insect, and L. voro.) Feeding or 
subsisting on insects. 

I IN-SE€-TOL'O-G8ER, n. One who studies insects; an en- 
tomologist. 

IN-SE-CCRE', a. 1. Not secure; not safe; not confident of 
safety. 2. Not safe; not effectually guarded or protected ; 
unsafe ; exposed to danger or loss. 

IN-SE-CCRE'LY, adv. Without security or safety. 

IN-8SE-CÜRITY,n. 1. Wantof safety, or want of confidence 
in safety. 2. Uncertainty. 3. Want of safety ; danger; 
hazard ; exposure to destruction or loas. 

[IN.SE-CU' TION, n. [L. ínsecutio.] Pursuit.—Chapman. 

IN-8SENTN-ATE, v. t. [L. insemino.) To sow; to impreg- 


pate. Race 

IN-SEN-IN-ATION, n. The act of sowing or impregnating. 
[ Little Te. 

IN-EENS’ATE, a. (Fr. insensé) Destitute of sense; stupid; 
foolish ; wanting sensibility.— Milton. 

IN-SENS-L-BILT-TY, n. L Want of sensibility, or the power 
of feeling or perceiving ; [applied to material a] 2. 
Want of the power to be moved or affccted ; want of ten- 
derness or susceptibility of emotion and passion. 3. A 
dull or torpid state.—Syn. Dullness ; numbness; unfcel- 
ingnese ; stupidity ; torpor ; apathy ; indifference. 

IN-SENST-BLE, a. (Fr. Sp., from L. tn und sensus.) 1. That 
can not be felt or perceived ; as, an insensible decay. 2 
Destitute of the power of fecling or percciving; wanting 
corporea] senribiity. 3. Not susceptible of cmotion or 
passion; void of fecling; wanting tenderness. 4. In a 
state of dullness or torpor. 5. Void of sense or meaning. 
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Hale.—SxN. Imperceptible; imperceivablo ; dull; stupid 
torpid ; scnscless; unfeeling; inditferent; unsusccptible , 
hard ; callous. 

IN-SENST-BLE-NESS, n. Want of sensibility ; insensibili 
ty. [Little used, 

IN-SENST.BLY, adv. 1. Imperceptibly; in a manner not to 
be felt or perceived by the scnsca.—Addison. 2. By slow 
dcgrces; gradually. 

IN-SEN'TIENT (-sen'shent), a. Not having perception. 

IN-SEP'A-RA-BLE, a. (Fr.; L. inscparabi?is.] That can not 
be se ted or disjoined ; not to be parted. 

IN-SEP'A-RA-BLE-NESS, | n. The quality of being insepa- 

IN-SEP-A-RA-BILT-TY, $ rable, or incapable of disjunc- 
tion. [Inseparability is little used.) 

IN-SET"A-RA-BLY, odv. In a manner that prevents separa- 
tion; with indissoluble union. — Temple. 

T IN-SEP'A-RATE, a. Not separate. 

tIN-SEP’A-RATE-LY, adv. So as not to be separated. 

IN-SERT, v. t. (Fr. inserer; L. insero.] Literally, to thrust 
in: hence, to set in or among. 

IN-SERT'ED, pp. or a. Sct in or among. 

INSERTING, ppr. Setting in or among. 

IN-SERTING, n. 1. A setting in. 2. Something set in, as 
lace, &c., into garments. 

IN-SER' TION, n. (Fr.; L.ínsertio.) 1. The act of setting or 
placing in or among other things. 2. The manner in which 
one part is inserted into, or adheres to, another; as, the 
insertion of a muscle. 3. The thing inserted. 

T IN-SERVE, v. t. (L. inservio.) To be of use to an end. 

IN-SERV'-ENT, a. Conducive. 

INBER OO RES, n. pl. [L.] An order of birds that perch , 

erchers. 

IN-SES-SO'RI-AL, a. Perching; an epithet applied to ai 
birds that live habitually among trees. "Their feet are 
formed for grasping or perching.—Swainson. 

IN-SET: v. ¢ To infix or implant.—Chaucer. 

IN'SET, n. In language, a note within a note.. Dabney 

IN-SEV'ER-A-BLE, a. That can not be severed. 

IN-SHAD'ED, a. Marked with different shades. 

IN-SHELL’, v. t. To hide in a shell.— Skak. 

IN-SHELL ED', pp. Hid in a shell. 

IN-SHEL'TER, v. i. To shelter —Shak. 

IN-SHEL'TERED, pp. Sheltered. 

IN-SHIP', v. t. To ship; to embark.—Shak, 

IN-SHORE' adv. Near the shore. 

IN.SHRINE. See ENSHRINE. 

IN-8I€-€i'TION, n. The act of drying in. 

IN'SIDE, n. [in and side.) The interior part of a thing; in 
uii part; opposed to outside It is also used as an 
adjectire, 

IN-SID'I-ATE, v. t. [L. insidior.) To lie in ambush for. 

IN-SIDI-A-TED, pp. Laid in ambush. 

IN-SID1-A-TING, ppr. Lying in ambush. 

IN-SID1-4-TOR, n. One who lies in ambush.— Barrow. 

* IN-SID1-OUS8, a. [L.ixsidiosus.] 1. Properly, lying in wait, 
hence, watching an tidie to insnare or entrap ; as, 
an insidious foe. 2. Intended to entrap; as, insidious at 
tempts.—SyvN. Crafty; wily; artful; sly; designing; guile- 
ful; circumventive ; treacherous; deceitful; deceptive, 

* IN-SID1-OUS-LY, adv. With intention to insnare ; deceit 
fully ; treacherously ; with artifice or stratagem. 

* IN-SIDT-OUS-NESS, n. A watching for an opportunity to 
insnare ; deceitfulncss ; treachery.—Barrow. 

IN'SIGHT (in’site), n. (ix and sight.) Sight or view of the 
interior of any thing; deep inspection or view ; introspec- 
tion ; thorough knowledge or skill. ator. 

IN-SIGNI-A, 2. pl. ILL 1. Badges or distinguishing marks 
of office or honor.—Burke. 2. Marks, signs, or visible im- 

ressions, by which any thing is known. 

IN-SIG-NIF1-CANCE, 1n. 1. Wantof significance or mean- 

IN-SIG-NIFT-CAN-CY. $ ing. 2. Unimportance; want of 
force or effect. 3. Want of weight; meanness. 

IN-SIG-NIFT-CANT, a. 1. Void of signification ; destitute 
of meaning, as words, 2. Answering no purpose; baving 
no weight or effect, as arguments or acts, 3. Without 
weight of character, as persons.—Syn. Unimportant ; im- 
material; inconsiderable; trivial; trifling; mean; con- 
temptible. 

IN-SIG-NIFT-CANT, n. An insignificant thing. 

IN-SIG-NIFT-CANT-LY, adv. 1. Without meaning, as words. 
2. Without importance or effect ; to no purpose. 

IN-SIG-NIFICA-TIVE, a. Not expressing by external signs. 

IN-SIN-CERE’, a. (L. tnsincerus.] 1. Not sincere; not being 
in truth what one appears to be, as persons. 2 Charac- 
terized by insincerity, as words or actions. 3. Not sound 
nor secure, as joys. Dryden.—Syn. Dissembling; holluw; 
hypocritical ; deceptive ; deceitful ; false; disingenuous 

IN-SIN.CERE'LY, adv. Without sincerity ; hypocritically. 

INON Ce aes ao amu anon want of sincerity. 
or of being in re what one appears to be; hypocris 
2. Deceitfulness ; hollowness. cee 

IN-SIN-EW -ein'nt), v. t. To strengthen ; to give vigor to. 

IN-SIN'EW ED, pp. Strengthened. 
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iN-SIN'EW ING, ppr. Giving vigor to. 

N-SIN'U-ANT, a. [Fr.; L.énsinuans.] Ineinuating ; having 
the power to gain favor.— Wotton. [Little uscd.) 

(N-SIN'E-ATE, v. t. (Fr. insinuer; L. insinuo.) 1. To intro- 
ducc gently, or into a narrow passage ; to wind in. 2. To 
ingratiate, push, or work one's sclf into favor; to 1ntro- 
duce by slow, gentle, or artful means. 3. To hint; to in- 
timate ; to suggest by remote allusion. 4. To instill; to in- 
fuse gently ; to introduce artfully. 

N-SIN'O-ATE, v. i 1. To creep in; to wind in; to flowin; 
to enter gently, slowly, or imperceptibly, as into crevices. 
2. To gain on the affcetions by gentle or artful means. 3. 
To wind alon 

N-SIN'9-i-TED, pp. Introduced or conveyed gently, im- 
perceptibly, or by winding into crevices; hinted. 

NSING-1-TING, ppr. 1. Creeping or winding in; flowing 
in; gaining on gently; hin 2 a. Tending to enter 

ntly ; insonni eo favor and confidence. 
-SIN'U-A-TING-LY, ado. a way of insinuation. 

(N-SIN-U-A’ TION, n. (Fr.; L. insinuwatio.] 1. The act ofin- 
sinuating ; a creeping or winding in; a flowing into crev- 
ices. 2. The act of gaining on favor or affections, by gen- 
tle or artful means. 3. The art or power of pleasing and 
stealing on the affections. 4. A hint; a suggestion or inti- 
mation by distant allusion. 

[N-SIN'U-A-TIVE, a. Stealing on the affections.— Bacon. 

(N-SINU-4-TOR, *. One who insinuates ; one who hints. 

LN-SIP'ID, a. (Fr. insipide; L. insipidus.) 1. Destitute of 
taste; wanting the qualities which affect the organs of 
taste. 2. Wanting spirit, life, or animation; wanting pa- 
thos, or the power of exciting emotions. 3. Wanting 

ower to gratify desire—Syn. Tasteless; vapid; dull; 
eavy ; spid spiritless ; unanimated ; lifeless ; flat. 

IN-SI-PIDT.TY, n. [Fr. ínsipidié] 1. Want of taste, or 

IN-SIPTD-NESS, $ the power of exciting sensation in the 
tongue. 2. Want of life or spirit. 

[IN-SIPTD-LY, adv. Without taste; without spirit or life; 
without enjoyment.— Locke. 

IN-SIPT-.ENCE, n. (L. insipientia.) Wantof wisdom ; folly; 
foolishness ; want of understanding. 

TN-SIST", v. i. E insister ; L., insisto.) 1. Literally, to stand 
or rest on; [rarely used.]—2. In geometry, an angle is said 
to insist upon the arc of the circle intercepted between 
the two lines which contain the angle. 3. To dwell on in 
discourse.— To insist on, to press or urge for any thing 
with immovable firmness. 


ICE PR. Dwelt on; urged. 
IN-SIST'ENT, a. Standing or resting on.— Wotton.  (Rare.) 
IN-SIST' ING, Urging; pressing. Sce INSIST. 


tIN-SISTURE, n. A dwelling or standing on; fixedness. 

[IN-SY"TIEN-CY, n. Freedom from thirst. —Gretw. 

IN-Sf"TION (in-sish'un), n. (L. insitio.] The insertion of a 
cion in a stock ; ingr nt.— Ray. 

IN SI'TU. (L.] In its original situation or bed. 

IN-SNARE' v. t. 1. To catch in a snare; to entrap; to take 
by artificial means. 92. To un to seduce by artifice ; 
to teke by wiles, stratagem, or deceit. 3. To entangle ; to 
involve in difficulties or perplexities. 

JN-SNARED' (in-snárd^, pp. Caught in a snare; entrapped ; 
inveigied ; involved in perprene, 
CSNA » ppr. ora. Catc in a snare ; entra ; 
seducing; involving in difficulties. à PN 

IN-SO-BRI'E-TY, n. fim and sobriety.) Want of sobriety; 
intemperance ; drunkenness.— Decay of Piety. 

IN-SO'CIA-BLE, a. (Fr.; L. insociabilis.} 1. Not inclined 
to unite in social converse ; not given to conversation ; 
unsociable; taciturn. 92. That can not be joined or con- 
nected ; [obs.] 

IN-SO'CIA-BLY, adv. ne ar e 

IN'SO-LATE, v. t. [L. ínsolo.] To dry in the sun's rays; to 
expose to the heat of the sun ; to ripen or prepare by ex- 

osure to the sun, as fruits, vinegar, &c. 

[N'SO-LA-TED, pp. Exposed to the sun; dried or matured 
in the sun's rays. 

U'SO.La-TING, ppr. Exposing to the action of sun- 


IN-SO-LiTION, ^. 1. The act or process of e ing to 
the rays of the sun. 92. A stroke of the sun; the action 
of extreme heat on the living system. 

IN'SO-LENCE, n. (Fr.; L. insolentia.) Pride or haughtiness 
manifested in contemptuous and overbearing treatment 
of others; perat contempt ; impudence. 
IN'SO.LENCE, v. t. To treat with haughty contempt. 

U'SO-LENT, a. 1. Proud and haughty, with contempt of 
others; domineering in power. 2 Proceeding from inso- 
lence ; haughty and contemptuous. 3. Unaccustomed ; 
[obs.]—SvN. Overbearing ; insulting; abusive; offensive ; 
saucy ; nt pea audacious ; pert ; impertinent ; rude; 
reproachful ; opprobrious. 

IN'SO-LENT-LY, adv. With contemptuous pride; haughti- 
ly ; rudely; saucily.— Dryden. 

[N-SO-LIDT-.TY, x. Want of solidity ; weakncas. 
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IN-SOL-8-BIL'I-TY, n. The quality of not bein 
dissolvable, particularly in a quid? g poubis or 

IN-SOL'U-BLE, a. (Fr. from L. insolubilis.) 1. That can 
not be dissolved, particularly by a liquid. 9. Not to be 
solved or explaincd ; not to be resolvcd, as a doubt or 
difficulty ; [little uscd.) 

IN-SOLV'A-BLE, a. [Fr.] 1. Not to be clcared of difficulty 
or uncertainty; not to be solved or explained ; not admit, 
ting solution or explication. 2. That can not be paid or 
discharged.— Pope. 

IN-SOLV' EN-CY, n. 1. Inability of a person to pay ail his 
debts; or thc state of wanting property suflicient tor auch 
payment 2. Insufficiency to discharge all dcbts of the 
owner. 

IN-SOLVENT, a. [L. in and solvens.) 1. Not having money, 
goods, or estate sufficient to pay all debts. 9. Not sufficient 
to py all the debts of the owner. 3. Respccting insolvent 
debtors; relieving an insolvcnt debtor from imprisonment 
for debt. — Insolvent law, or act of insolvency, a law which 
liberates a debtor from imprisonment, or exempts him 
from liability to arrest and imprisonment on account of 
any debt previously contracted. 

IN-SOLV'ENT, n. debtor unable to pay his debts. 

IN-SOMNI-OUS, a. (L.insomniosus.] Troubled with dreams; 
restleas in sleep. 

IN-SO-MUCH', adv. [in, so, and much.) So that; to that de- 

here Obsolescent.] 

-SPECT v. t. [L. inspectum.] 1. To look on; to view or 
oversee for the purpose of examination. 2. To look into; 
to view and examine, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
uality or condition of a thing. 3. To view and examino 
or the purpose of discovering and correcting error&. 4. 
To superintend. 

fIN-SPE€T, n. Close examination.— Thomson. 

IN-SPE€TED, pp. ora. Viewed with care; examined. 

IN-SPEE€T'ING, ppr. Looking on or into; viewing with 
care; examining. . 

IN-SPE€'TION, ^. (L. inspectio.] 1. A looking on or into, 
prying examination ; close or careful survey ; introspec: 
tion; insight. 2. Watch; guardianship. 3. Superintend- 
ence; oversight. 4. Official view; a careful viewing and 
examining of commodities or manufactures, to ascertain 
their quality. 5. Official examination, as of arms, to sen 
that they are in good order for service. 

IN-SPECT'TVE, a. Inspecting. 

IN-SPECT'OR, n. 1. One who inspccts, views, or oversees. 
2. A superintendent; one to whose care the execution of 
any work is committed. 3. An officer whose duty is to 
examine the quality of goods. 4. An officer of the cus- 
toms. 5. A military officer whose duty is to inspect the 
troops and examine their arms. 

IN-SPECT'OR-ATE, ln. The office of an inspector.— Wash- 

IN-SPECTOOR-SHIP, $ ington. 

IN-SPERSED' (in-sperst), a. Sprinkled on. (Not used.) 

IN-SPER'SION, n. [L. inspersio.] The act of sprinkling on 


—Ai 

IN-SPEX'I-MUS, n. [L.] We have inspected.—In England, 
the first word ot ancient charters, confirming a grant 
DN by a former king ; hence, the name of a royal grant 
— Smart. 

IN-SPHERE' v. t, To place in an orb or sphere. 

IN-SPHERED' pp. Placed in a sphere. 

IN-SPHERING, ppr. Placing in a sphere. 

IN-SPIR'A-BLE, a. 1. That may be inspired. 2. That may 
be drawn into the lungs; inhalable, as air or vapors. 

IN-SPI-RATION, n. (Fr.] 1. The act of drawing air into 
the lungs ; the inhahng of air; a branch of respiration, and 
opposed to ezpiration. 2. The act of breathing into any 
thing. 3. The supernatural influence of the Spirit of God 
on the human mind, by which the prophets, apornas and 
sacred writers were qualified to set forth divine truth 
without any mixture of error. 4. The infusion of ideas 
or directions by the supposed deities of pagana. 5. The 
infusion or communication of ideas or poetic spirit by a 
superior being or supposed presiding power. 6. A highly- 
exciting influence ; as, the inspiration of the scene. 

IN-SPI'RA-TO-RY or IN'SPI-RA-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to 
or aiding inspiration, or inhaling air into the lungs.—.Ved 


IN-SPIRE, v. i. (L. inspiro.) To draw in breath; to inhale 
air into the lungs; opposed to expire. 

IN-SPIRE’, v.t. 1. To breathe into.—Pope. 2. To infuso by 
breathing. 3. To infuse into the mind ; as, to prs with 
new life. 4. To infuse or suggest ideas or mo tions zs 
pernaturally; to communicate divine instructions Ps e 
hes 5. To infuse ideas or poetic spirit 6 Tu draw 
nto the lungs. 

š d: 
IN-SPIRED’ (in-sptrd), pp. or a. 1. Breathed in ; inhaled ; 
No 2. Informed or directed by the Holy Spirit. 
P n. He who inspires. ` 

INSPIRING, ppr. 1. Breathing in; inbaling into the lungs , 
infusing into the mind supernaturally. 2 a. Infusing spirit 
or courage; animating. 
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IN SPIRIT. e t. To infuso or excite spirit in; to rive now 
life to. Pope. —3vN. To cnliven ; invigorate; exhilarate ; 
anünate; cheer; encourage. 

[N-SPIR1T-ED, pp. Enlivencd; animated ; invigorated. 

IN-SPIRIT-ING, ppr. Infusing spirit; riving new life to. 

IN-SPISSIATE, e.t. To thicken, as unida; to bring to great 
er consistence by cvaporating the thinncr parta, £c. 

(N-SPISSATE, a  Thick.—Greenhill. 

IN-SPIS'SA-TED, pp. or a. Thickencd, as a liquor. 

[N-SPIS'3i-TING, ppr. Thickening, as a liquor. 

{IN-SPIS-SATION, n. The act or operation of rendcring a 
fluid substance thicker by evaporation, &c. 

i(N-RTA-BIL'I-TY, n. (Fr. instadilicé ; L. instabilitas.] 1. 
Want of stability; want of firmness in purpose; muta- 
bility of opinion or conduct. 2 Mutability; liability to 
Chance ; as, instability of human affairs.—Svx. Inconstan- 
cy; fickleness ; changeablenesa ; wavering; unsteadiness ; 
unstableness. 

(N-STA'BLE, a. (L. instabilis) 1. Inconstant; prone to 
change or recede from a purpose; mutable. 2. Not 
steady or fixed; changeable. See UNSTABLR. 

IN-STA'BLE-NESS, ». Unstableness ; instability. 

(IN-STALL’, v. & [Fr. installer.) To set, place, or instate in 
an office, rank, or order ; to invest with any charge, office, 
or rank, with the customary ceremonies. 

LIN-STALL-A'TION, n. The act of giving possession of an 
Office, rank, or order, with the customary ceremo 

[(N-STALL ED (-stawld), pp. Placed in a scat, office, or order. 

IN-STALL/'ING, ppr. Placing in a seat, office, or order. 

UN-STALL'MENT, n. 1. The act of installing, or giving pos- 
session of an office, with the usual ceremonies or solemni- 
ties. 2. The seat in which one is placed; [unusual.]—3. 
In commerce, a term applied to the parts of a large sum of 
money which are paid, or to be paid, at different periods. 

IN'STANCE, n. (Fr.] 1. Urgency; a pressing; solicitation; 
importunity; application. 2. Example; a case occurring ; 
a case offered. 3. Time; occasion; occurrence. 4. Mo- 
tive; influence; [obs] 5. Process of a suit; [obs.]—6. 
On the Continent of Europe, a court of the frst instance is 
one which has original jurisdiction of a case; court of the 
second and third instance are courts of successive appeal 
— Encyc. Am. 

[NSTANCE, v. £ To give or offer an example or case. 

INSTANCE, ».t. To mention as an example or case. 

IN'STANCED (in'stanst), pp. or a. Given in proof, or as an 


example. 

(IN'STANC-ING, ppr. giving as proof or as an example. 

INSTANT, a. (Fr, from L. instans.) 1. Pressing; urgent; 
importunate ; earnest. 2. Immediate; without interven- 
ing ime; present. 3. Quick; making nodelay. 4. Pres- 
ent; current; as, on the tenth of July instant. 

IN'STANT, w. 1. A point in duration; a moment; a part 
of duration in which we perccive no succession, or a part 
err occupies the time of a single thought. 2. A particu- 

me. 

(N-STANT-A-NET-TY, n. Unpremeditated production. 

(IN-STANT-A^NE-OUS, a. (Fr. instantané] Done in an in- 
stant; occurring or acting without any perceptible suc- 
cession; very penny 

(N-STANT-ANE-OUS-LY, adv. in an instant; i a moment; 
in an indivisible point of duration. 

N-STANT-4‘NE-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of being done 


in an instant. 
i) In law, immediately ; at the pres- 
y. 


N-STANT'ER, adv. 

ent time; without 

N'STANT-LY, adv, 1. Immediately ; without any interven- 

ing time; at the moment; instantaneously. 2. With urg- 
ent importunity. 3. With diligence and earncstncss. 

‘N-STAR’, v. & [in and na] To set or adorn with stars, 

or witb brilliants.—J. B . 

(N'ST4R OM NI.UM. [L.] Like all; an example for all. 
NSTARRED, pp. Adorncd with stars.—J. Barlow. 
N-STATE, v. t. fin and state.) 1. To setor place; to estab- 

‘tah, as in a rank or condition.—Sowth. 2. To invest; [obs.] 
STATED, pp. Set or placed. E 
STATING, ppr. Setting or placing. 

:* STZTU QUO. (L) In the former state or condition. 
NSTAURATE, v. t. (L. fnstauro.] To reform; to repair. 
V-STAU-RA'TION, n. [L. instauratio.] Renewal; repair ; 

re-establishment; the restoration of a thing. 
V-STAU-RATOR, n. One who renews or restores to a 
former condition.— More. 
3-STRAD' (insted), adv. [in and stead.) In the place or 
room of. 
STEEP, 2.2 1.To steep or soek; to drench; to macer- 
ate in moisture.—Shak. 2. To keep under or in water, 
N-STEEPED’ (in-steept), pp. Steeped ; soaked; drenched; 
lying under water. 
«STEEP ING, zpr. Steeping ; soaking. 
` STEP, n. 1. The instep of the human foot is the fore- 
nart of the uppe 
the leg. 2 The instep 
weg which reaches from the ham to the pastern-joint. 
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IN'STI-GATE, v. t. [L. instigo.) To set on; totnove by 
some incentive, as to an act of wickedncss.—S yN. To stim- 
ulate; urge; spur; provoke; tempt; incite; impel; en 
cou ; animate. 

IN'STI-GA-TED, pp. Incited or persuaded, as to evil. 

IN'STI-GA-TING, ppr. Inciting; tempting to evil. 

IN'STI-GA-TING-L Y, adv. In the way of instigation. 

IN-STI-GATION, n. 1. Incitement, as to evil or wicked 
ness; the act of encouraging to commit a crime or some 
evil act. 2 Temptation; impulse to evil. 

INSTI-Gi-TOR, n. 1. Ono who incites another to an evil 
act; atempter. 2. That which incites; that which moves 

rsons to commit wickcdness. 

IN-STILL', v. t. [L. instillo. 1. To infuse by drops.—Mc 
ton. 2. To infuse slowly, or by small quantities. 

IN-STIL-LATION, n. (L. instillatio.) 1. The act of infus- 
ing by drops or by small quantities. 2. The act of infus- 
Ing sory into the mind. 3. That which is instilled or in 

se 

IN-STILL ED Gn-stild), pp. Infused by drops or by slow 


IN-STILL'ER, x. He who instills. 

IN-STILL'NG, ppr. Infusing by drope or by slow degrees. 

IN-STILL'MENT, n. The act of instilling; any thing instilled. 

t IN-STIM'U-LXTE, v.t. To stimulate; to excite. 

IN-STIM'U-LA-TED, pp. Excited. 

IN-STIM'S-Li-TING, ppr. Not anulata = Caya: 

IN-STIM-U-LA'TION, n. [in and stimulation.) e act of 
stimulating, inciting, or urging forward. 

IN-STINCT, a. (L. instinctus.) Moved; animated; excited, 
as, instinct with spirit. — Milton. 

INSTINET, n. (Fr., from L. enaki] A certain power 
or disposition of mind, by which, independent of all in- 
struction or experience, animals are re directed 
to do spontaneously whatever is necessary for tho preser- 
vation of the individual or the continuation of the kind. 

IN-STINCT'ED, a. Impressed, as an animating power.— 


Bentley. [ Little used. 
HINSTINETION. a. L stinet — Elyot. 
IN-STINETYVE, a. Prompted by instinct; spontaneous, 
acting without reasoning, deliberation, instruction, or ex- 
erience; determined by natural impulse or sassa a 
IN-STINCT'YVE-LY,adve. By force or instinct; without in- 
struction or experience; by natural impulse. 
IN'STI-TUTE, v. t. [L. instituo] 1. To establish; to a 
pant: to enact; to form and prescribe; as a law. & o 
und; to originate and establish, as a society or college. 
3. To ground or establish in principles; to educate; to in- 
struct, as children.— Decay of Piety. 4. To begin; tocom- 
mence ; to set in operation, as an investigation. 5. To in- 
vest with tho spiritual part of a benefice or the care of souls. 
IN'STI-TUTE, n. (L. institutum.) 1. Established law; set- 
tled order. 2. Precept; maxim; principle. 3. A book of 
elements or principles; particularly, a work containing 
the principles of the Roman law.—4. In Scots law, when a 
number of persons in succession hold an estate in tail, the 
first is called the énstirute, the others, substitutes, 5. A lit 
erary and philosophical society ; [applied particularly te 
the C society of this kind in France. 
IN'STI-TU-TED, pp. Established ; appointed ; founded ; en- 
acted ; invested with the care of souls. 
IN'STETU-TING, ppr. Establishing; founding; enacting, 
investing with the care of souls. 
IN-STI-TU'TION, m. (L. institutio.] 1. The act of establish 
ing. 2. Establishment ; that which is vi genes. prescribed, 
or founded by authority, and intended to be permanent. 
3, An organized society established, either by law or by 
the authority of individuals, for promoting any object, 
public or social. 4. A system of thc elements or rules 
of any art or science. 5. Education ; instruction.—Bent- 
ley. 6. The act or ceremony of investing a clergyman with 
the spiritual part of a benefice, or the care of souls. 
IN-STI-TOTION-AL, a. 1. Enjoined ; instituted by author 
ity. 2. Elementary. 
IN-STI-TOTION-A-RY, a. Elemental; containing the first 
principles or doctrines. —Brown. 
IN‘STI-TU-TIST, n. A writer of institutes or elementary 
rules and instructions.— Harvey. 
IN'STI-TU-TIVE, a. 1. That establishes; having power to 
establish. 2. Established; depending on institution. 
IN'STI-TU-TOR, 2. [L.] 1 The person who establishes; 
one who enacts laws, rites, and ceremonies. 2. The per 
son who founds an order, sect, socicty, or scheme. 3. Àn 
instructor; one hired eor unma the Im ora 
a presbyter ap y the op to institute a clergy 
man pir — Walker. 
IN-STOP,, v.t. To stop; to close; to make fast. [Rare.] 
IN-STRATT-.FIED, a. Stratified within something else. 
IN-STRUET, v. t. [L. instruo, instructum] 1. To impart 
knowledge to one who was destitute of it; as, to instruct 
one in science. 2 To furnish with advice or counsel; tc 
ersuade or admonish. 3. To furnish with orders, to give 
tions to, as a representative or envoy. 4. To advise 
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or give notice to, as a court of justice. 5. To model; to 
form; to prepare ; (not used.]—SvN. To teach; educate ; 
inform ; indoctrinate; direct; enjoin; order; command. 
[IN-STRUC€T'ED, pp. Taught; informed; trained up; ed- 


ucated. 
IN-STRU€TTI-BLE, a. Able to instruct. — Bacon. [It] | 
UN-STRUETANG, ppr. Teaching; informing the mind; di- 


recting. 

IN-STRÜC'TION, n. (L. instructio.) 1. The act of teaching 
or informing the understanding in that of which it was be- 
fore ignorant; information. 2. Precepts conveying knowl- 
edge. 3. Authoritative direction.—Syn. Indoctrination ; 
information; cducetion; advice; counsel; command; 


order; reandate. f 

[IN-STRUCTMVE, a. [Sp. instructivo; Fr. instructif.) Con- 
veying knowledge; serving to instruct or inform. 

IN-STRUCTIVE-LY, adv. So as to afford instruction. 

IN-STRUCTIVE-NESS, x. Power of instructing. 

IN-STRUCTOR, x. 1. A teacher; a person who imparts 
knowledge to another by precept or information. 2. The 

receptor of a school or scminary of learning; any pro- 
fessional man who teaches the principles of his profession. 

IN-STRUCTRESS, n. A female who instructs; a precep- 
tress ; a tutoress. š 

IN'STRU-MENT, n. (L. instrumentum.) 1. A tool; that by 
which work is performed or any thing is effected. 2. 
That which is subservient to the execution of a plan or 
purpose, or to the production of any effect; means used 
or contributing to an effect. 3. An artificial machine or 
body constructed for yielding harmonious sounds.—4. In 
law, a writing containing the terms of a contract, as a decd 
of conveyance, a t, a patent, an indenture, &c. 5. A 

person who acts for another. 

{N-STRU-MENT*AL, e. 1. Conducive, as an instrument or 
meana, to some end ; contributing aid ; serving to promote 
or effect an object; helpful 2. Pertaining to instruments ; 
made by instruments, as music. 

IN-STRU-MENT-ALT-TY, n”. Subordinate or auxiliary agen- 
Cy ; agency of any thing, as means to an end. 

IN-STRÜ-MENT'AL-LY, adv. 1. By way or means of an 
instrument ; in the nature of an instrument, as means to 
anend. 2. With instruments of music. 

iN-STRU-MENTAL-NESS, ». Usefulness, as of means to 
an end; instrumentality.—Hammond. 

TIN-STYLE’, o. t. To call; to denominate.— Crashaw. 

DN-SUAVTTY (in-swav'e-ty), n. (L. insuavitas.]  Unpleas- 


antness. 

IN-SU B-JEC€'TION, n. State of disobedience to government. 

IN-SUB-MIS'SION, n. Defect of submission ; bedience. 

IN-SUB.OR'DI-NATE, a. Not submitting to authority. 

{N-SUB-OR-DI-NATION, x. Want of subordination; disor- 
der; disobedience to lawful authority. 

IN-SUB-STAN'TIAL, a. Unsubstantial; not real.— Shkak. 

DN-SUC-€ATION, n. (L. insucco.] The act of soaking or 
moistening; maceration ; solution in the juice of herba. 

IN-SUFFER-A-BLE, a 1.Intolerable; insupportable ; that 
can not be borne or endured. 2. That can not be permit. 
ted or tolerated. 3. Detestable; contemptible ; disgusting 
beyond endurance. 

IN-SUFTER-A-BLY, ado. To a degree beyond endurance. 

LN-SUF-FY*CIEN-CY (-suf-fish’en-se), n. 1. Inadequatenesa ; 
want of sufficiency; deficiency. 2. Inadequacy of power 
or skill; inability; incapacity; incompetency. 3. Want 
of the requisite strength, value, or force; defect. 

IN-SUF-FIYCIENT (-suf-fish’ent), a. 1. Not sufficient; not 
adequate to any need, use, f dad a 2. Wanting in 
strength, power, ability, or skilL—SYvw. Inadequate; in- 
commensurate; unequal; incompetent; unfit; incapable. 

[N-SUF-FY°CIENT-LY, adv, With want of sufficiency; with 
want of proper ability or skill; inadequately. 

(IN-SUF-FLATION, n. 1. The act of breathing on. 2. The 
act of blowing a substance into a cavity of the body. 

IN-SOIT'A-BLE, a. Unsuitable.—Burnet. (Little used. 

e [N'SU.LAR, a. (L. insularis.) Belonging to an isle; sur- 
rounded by water. 

*IN'SU-LAR, n. One who dwells in an isle.— Berkeley. 

*IN-SU-LART-TY, n. The state of being insular. 

*IN'SU.LAR-LY, adv. In an insulated manner. 

*IN'SU-LA-RY, a The same as insular. 

* [N'SU.LATTE, v. t. [L. insula.) 1. To place in a detached 
situation, or in a state to have no communication with 
surrounding objects.—2. In architecture, to set a column 
alone, or not contiguous to a wall.—3. In electrical erperi- 
ments, tO place electrified bodies, by means of non-con- 
ductora, in such a situation as to prevent the electricity 
from escaping. 4. To make an isle ; (little used. 
IN’SU-LA-TED, pp. or a. L Standing by itself; not being 
contiguous to other bodies. 2. In icity, placed, by 
means of non-conductors, so that the electric fluid is pre- 
vented from escaping. 

IU oa nl ejes in a detached osition.— 
eats i acing, by means of non-conductors, so 
that the electricity is prevented from escaping. 
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*IN-SU-LATION, x. 1. The act of insulating; th 
being dctached from other objects.—-2. In n AP ped 
ments, the act of placing electrified bodies, by means of non. 
conductors, in such a situation that tho clectricity is pre 
vented from escaping; the state of bcing thus placed. 

*IN'SU.LA-TOR, m. In electrical ezperiments, the substance 
or body that insulates, or interrupta the communication 
of eects to surrounding objects; a non-conductor or 
electric. 

'INSULSE (iau) a. [L insulsus insip 

- E , a. [L. insulsus] Dull; id. 

HIN-SULSTTY. ^. Naa Milch. 

IN'SULT, n. (Fr. insulte; L. insultus.) 1. The act of leap- 
ing on; (little wsed.] 2. Any gross abuse offered to an- 
other, either by words or actions; act or speech of inso- 
lence or contempt.—SvN. Aftront; indignity; outrage, 
contumely. 

IN-SULT,, v. t. (Fr. insulter ; L. insulto.) To treat with gross 
abuse, insolence, or contempt, by words or actions. 

IN-SULT,, v. & To behave with insolent triumph.— To in- 
sult over, to triumph over with insolence. 

IN-SULT-A'TION, n. The act of insulting; abusive treatment. 

IN-SULT'ED, pp. Abused or treated with insolence. 

IN-SULT'ER, n. One who insults.— Rowe. 

IN-SULTING, ppr. 1. Treating with insolence or contempt. 
2. A PXpreenig insolence or contempt ; as, insulting 
worda. 

IN-SULTING.LY, adv. With insolent contempt; with con. 
temptuous triumph.— Dryden. 

tINSULTMENT, n. The act of insulting.—Shak. 

tIN-SOME’, v. t. [L. insumo.) To take in —Evelyn. 

IN-SU-PER-A-BIL1-TY, n. The quality of being insuperable 

IN-SOPER-A-BLE, a. [L. ínsuperabilis.] 1. That can not be 
Overcome orsurmounted. 2. That can not be passed over; 

rare.] —SYN. Insurmountable ; unconquerable ; invincible. 

IN-SÜ'PER-A-BLE-NESS, x. The quality of being insupera 
ble or insurmountable. 

IN-SUÜPER-A-BLY, adv. In a manner or degree not to be 
overcome ; insurmountably.— Grew. 

IN-SUP-PORT'A-BLE, a. (Fr.) L That can not be support 
ed or borne, as weight or load.—92. Figuratively, that can 
not be borne or endured ; insufferable ; intolerable, as re- 


roach. 

IN-SUP-PORT'A-BLE-NESS, *. The quality of being in 
supportable; insufferableness. 

IN-3UP-PORT'A-BLY, adv. In a manner or degree that can 
not be supported or endured.— 

IN-SUP-PRESS'[-BLE, a. Not to be suppressed. 

IN-SUP-PRESS'T-BLY, adv. So as not to be suppressed. 

IN-SUP-PRESSTVE, a. Not to be suppressed. — : 

IN-SOR’A-BLE (in-shür'a-b1), a. That may be insured ag 
loss or damage; proper to be insured. 

IN-SÜR'ANCE (insnür'ans), x, 1. The act of insuring or as- 
suring aguinst loss or damage; or a contract by which one 
engages, for a stipulated consideration or premium per 
cent, to make up a loss which another may sustain. 2. 
The premium paid for insuring property or life.—Insur- 
ance company, àa company or corporation whose business 
is to insure against loss or damage. 

fIN-SUR’AN-CER, n. An underwriter.—R. Blair. 

IN-SÜRE' (in-shüre^, v. 1. To make sure or secure; as, 
to insure safety to any one. 2. To contract or covenant 
for a consideration to secure a person against loss ; as, to 
ínsure a ship. 

IN-SÜRE, v. t. To underwrite; to practice making insur- 


ance. 

IN-SORED’ (in-shürd^, pp. or a. Made sure; assured ; se- 
cured a t lose. 

IN-SOR'ER (in-shürer) n. One who insures; an under- 


writer. 
IN-SUR'ÓENT, c. [L. énsurgens.] Rising in opposition to 
lawful, civil, or political authority.— Stephens. — 
IN-SUR'ÓENT, n. A person who rises in opposition to civil 
or political authority ; one who openly and actively resists 
the execution of laws. An insurgent differs from a rebel. 
The insurgent opposes the execution of a particular law 
or laws; the attempts to overthrow or change the 
government, or he revolts and attempts to place his coun- 
try under another jurisdiction. AN rebels are insurgents, 
but all insurgents are not rebels. e 
IN-SÜR'ING (inehüring) ppr. Making secure; assuring 
against loss ; engagin to indemnify for losses. 
IN-SUR-MOUNT"'A-B E a. (Fr. insurmontable.) 1. Insuper- 
able; that can not be surmounted or overcome. 2. Not 
to be surmounted ; not to be passed by ascending. 
IN-SUR-MOUNT'A-BLY, adv. In a manner or degree not to 
be overcome. ° 
IN-SUR-RE€TION, n. (L. insurgo.] 1. A rising against 
civil or political authority ; the open and Scu opposi 
of a number of persons to the execution of T pe Kend 
or state. Itis equivalent to sedition, except E diff. 
expresses a less extensive rising of ——: t ote 
from rebellion, for the latter expresses a revolt, or an at 
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tempt to overthruw the covernnicat, to cetablish a differ- 
ent one, or to place the country under another jurisdiction. 
It differs from mutiny, as it respects the civil or political 
government: whcreas a mwtiny is an open opposition to 
law in the army or navy. 2 A rising in mass to oppose 
an enemy: (litle used.) 
IN-SUR-RÉ€ TION-AL, a. Pertaining to insurrection ; con- 
sisting in insurrection.—Amer. Rericssx 
[N-SUR-RE€ TION-A-RY,a. Pertaining or suitable to insur- 
rection.— Burke. 
IN-SUR-RE€TION.-IST, n. One who favors insurrection. 
N-SUS-CEPT-I-BLL1-TY, &. Want of susceptibility or ca- 
pacity to feel or perceive.— Med. Repos. 
INSUS-CEPTI-BLE, e. 1. Not susceptible ; not capable of 
being moved, affected, or impre 2. Not capable of 
receiving or admitting. 
IN-SUSUR-RITION, a. (L. insusurro.] The act of whis- 
pering into something. 
[N.TA€T', & Untouched. 
LN-TAETA-BLE, a. (L. intactum.) Not perceptible to thc 
touch — Dict. 
(N-TAGLIA-TED (in-talyá-ted), a. Engraved or stamped 
on.— Warton. 
IN-TAGL10 (in-tal'yo), n. [It] Any thing engraved, or a 
recious stone with a head or an inscription cut in or hol- 
lowed out. Itis the opposite of a cameo. 
LN-TANGI-BLE, e. 1. That can not or may not be touched. 
2 Not perceptible to the touch. ee 
IN-TAN‘GI-BLE-NESS, 2. The quality of being intangi- 
IN-TANGI-BIL1-TY, ble. 
(N-TAN‘GI-BLY, ade. So as to be intangible. 
IN-TASTA-BLE, a That can not be tasted ; that can not 
affect the organs of taste.—Grew. 
(INTEGER, n. (L.) The whole of any thing; particularly, 
in erithmetic, a whole number, in contradistinction to a 


fraction. 

INTE-GRAL, a. (Fr.) 1. Whole; entire. 2. Making 
of a whole, or necessary to make a whole. 3. Not frac- 
tional 4. Uninjured; complete; not defective.—Integral 
molecules, the smallest particles into which a body can be 
supposed to be divided by mechanical means.— Integral 
calcule Ses CALCULUS. 

INTE-GRAL, ». 1. A whole; an entire thing. —2. In math- 
ematics. See CALCULUS and DIFFERENTIAL. 

fIN-TE-GRAL'I-TY, n. Entireness.— )WÀitaker. 

INTE-GRAL-LY, adv. Wholly; completely.— Whitaker. 

INTE-GRANT, a. Making part of a whole; necessary to 
constitute an entire thing. Burke. — Integran: parts or 
particles, are those which result from the mechanical di- 
vision of a body, while the constituent or elementary parti- 
cles result from ita chemical decomposition. 

IN TE-GRATE, v. t. (L. íntegro.) To renew; to restore; to 
perfect; to make a thing entire. South. 

INTE-GRI-TED, pp. Made entire. 

INTE-GRA-TING, ppr. Making entire. 

IN-TE-GRATION, n. The act of making entire. 

IN-TEG'RI-TY, n. (Fr. integrité; L. integritas.) 1. Whole- 
ness; entireness; unbroken state. 2. The entire, unim- 
paired atate of any thing, particularly of the mind; moral 
soundness or purity; incorruptness; uprightness; hon- 
ony i ome 3. Purity; genuine, unadulterated, unim- 

state. 
IN-TEG-U-MATION, s. [L. íntego.) That part of physiolo- 
which treats of the integuments of animals and plants. 

INTEGU-MENT, n. (L. integumentum.] That which nat- 

urally invests or covers another thing, as the skin covers 


the body. 
IN-TEGX€-MENT'A-RY,a. Belonging to or composed of im- 


teguments. 

IN'TEL-LE€T, n. (Fr. from L. intellectus.) That faculty of 
the human soul or mind which receives or comprehends 
the ideas communicated to it by the senses or by percep- 
tion, or by other means; the faculty of thinking; the un- 
deretanding. 

DN-TEL-LE€' TION, n. [L. íntellectio.] The act of under- 
standing; simple apprehension of ideas.— Bentley. 

IN-TEL-LE€TTVE, e. [Fr. íntellectif.] 1. Having power to 
understand. —Glanville. 2. Produced by the understanding. 
3. To be perceived by the understanding, not by the senses. 

IN-TEL-LECTW-AL, a. (Fr. intellectuel.) 1. Relating to the 
intellect or understanding; belonging to the mind; per- 
formed by the understanding; mental 2. Ideal; perceived 
by the intellect ; existing in the understanding. 3. Having 
the power of understanding. 4. Relating to the under- 
standing; treating of the mind. 

IN-TEL-LE€T'E.AL, n. The intellect or understanding — 
Milton, (Little used. 
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D TELLECTU AL IT, n. One who overrates the under- : 


standing.— Bacon. 
f IN-TEL-LE€T-¥-AL1-TY, n. The state of intellectual 


haba pee 
TEL-LE€T'U-AL-LY, adv. By means of the under. 
standing. 
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IN-TEL'LI-ENCE, n. [L. intelligentia.) 1. Intellectual ca 
acity, skill, or know ; as, a man of intelligence. 2 
nformation communicated ; an account of things distant 

or before unknown. 3. Commerce of acquaintance ; terms 
of intcrcoursc ; as, a good intelligence between parties. 4 
A spiritual being; as, higher intelligences.—Syn. Uuder 
standing; intellect; instruction; advice; notice; notifica 
tion; news. 

IN-TEL'LI-3ENCE, v. t. To inform; to instruct. [Rare.] 

IN-TEL’LI@ENCE-OF FICE, 2. An office or place where 

information may be obtained, especially respecting servants 
and placcs of employment. 

IN-TEL'LI-3ENCED, pp. Informcd; instructed. [ Rare.) 

IN-TEL'LI-GEN-CER, n. 1. One who sends or conveys in 

telligencc ; a mcssenger.—Addison. 2. A public paper; a 
newspaper. A 

IN-TEL'LI-ó EN-CING, ppr. or a. Giving or conveying notice 

to from a distance. 

IN-TEL'LI-G8ENT, a. (L. inteligens.) 1. Endowed with ths 

faculty of understanding or reason. 2. Knowing; under. 
standing; wellinformed; skilled. 3. Giving information. 


k.; [obs. 

IN-TELLISEMTIAL, a. 1. Consatng of unbodied mind, 
2. Intellectual; exercising understanding.— Milton. 

IN-TERMLI-GENT-LY, adv. In an intelligent manner. 

IN-TEL-LI-GI-BIL1-TY, la. The quahty or state of paing 

IN-TEL'LI-GI-BLE-NESS, § intelligible; the possibility o 
being understood.— T'ooke. 

IN-TEL‘LI-GI-BLE, a. (L. intelligibilis.) That may be un- 
derstood or comprehended.—Syn. Comprehensible ; per- 
epicuous ; plain; clear. 

IN-TEL'LI-0I-BLY, adv. In a manner to be understood ; 


ERE T pieni. 

t IN-TEN’ER-ATE, a. [L. íntemeratus.] Pure; undefiled. 

1 IN-TEMER-ATE-NESS, n. State of being unpolluted. 

IN-TEMPER-A-MENT, n. A bad state or constitution. 

IN-TEMPER-ANCE, n. (Fr. ; L. intemperantia.) 1. In a gen- 
eral sense, want of moderation or due restraint; excess iz 
any kind of action or indulgence. 2. Habitual indulgence 
in drinking ito liquors, with or without intoxica 


IN-TEM'PER-ATE, a. [L. intemperatus.) 1. Not moderate 
or restrained within due limits; indulging to excess any 
appetite or passion, either habitually or in a particular in 
stance; immoderate in enjoyment or exertion. 2. Ad 
dicted to an excessive or habitual use of spirituous liquors 
3. Passionate; ungovernable.—Shak. 4. Excessive; ex 
ceeding the convenicnt mean or degree, as climate or 


weather. 

+IN-TEMPER-ATE, v. t. To disorder.— Whitaker. 

IN-.TEM'PER-ATE-LY, adv. With excessive indulgence of 
appetite or passion ; with undue exertion ; immoderately , 
excessively. 

IN-TEN'PER-ATE-NESS, x. 1. Want of moderation; ex- 
cessive degree of indulgence. 2. Immoderate degree of 
any quality in the weather, as in cold, heat, or storms. 

IN-TEM'PER-A-TURE, ». Excess of some quality. 

1t IN-TEN-PESTTVE, a. [L. fntempestivus.] Untimely. 

t IN-TEM-PESTYVE-LY, adv. Unseasonably. 

T IN-TEM-PES-TIV1-TY, n. Untimeliness. 

IN-TEN'A-BLE, a. That can not be held or maintained; 
that is not defensible ; untenable. — Warburton ; [little 


used.) 

IN-TEND*’, e. t. (L. intendo.) 1. To stretch ; to strain ; to ex- 
tend; to distend ; [unusual] 2. To mean; to design; to 
purpoee, that is, to stretch or set forward in mind. 3. Te 
regard ; to fix the mind on; to attend; to take care of; 
(o0s.] 4. To enforce; to make intense.— Brown. 

IN-TEND'AN-CY, n. The office or employment of an intend 
ant, or the district committed to his ch 

IN-TEND'ANT, x. (Fr.) 1. One who has the charge, over 
sight, direction, or management of some public business 
—2. In Charleston, South Carolina, the mayor or chief mu- 
nicipal officer of the pu^ 

IN-TENDED, pp. or a. 1. Designed; purposed. 2. Stretched; 
made intense: [little s] 

IN-TEND'ED-LY, adv. With intention or purpose; by de 
gign.— Milton. 

IN-TENDER, n. One who intends. 

tIN-TEND/I-MENT, n. Attention; understanding. 

IN-TEND‘ING, ppr. 1. Meaning; designing; purposing. 
Stretching ; distending ; (little weed. 

IN-TEND'MENT, n. (Fr. entendement.) Intention ; design ; 
in lav, the true meaning of a person or of a law, or of any 
legal instrument. 

IN-TEN'ER-ATE, e. t. To make tender ; to soften. (Rars.] 

IN-TEN'ER.i-TED, pp. Made tender or soft. [Rare. 

IN-TEN'ER.i-TING, ppr. Making tender. [Rare 

IN-TEN.ER-A'TION, s. The act of making soft or tender, 
the state of being made tender. [Rare.) 

tIN-TEN‘1-BLE, a. That can not hold.—Shak. 

IN-TENS'ATE, v. t. To make intense, or more Intense. 

IN. TENS'A-TING, ppr. Making intense or more intense. 
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IN-TENSE' (in-tens’), a. (L. intensus.] 1. Literally, atraincd, 
strctched ; hence, very closc, strict, as when the mind is 
fixed or bent on a particular subject. 2. Raiscd to a high 
SUR sb violent; vehement. 3. Very severe or kecn. 4. 
Vehcmcnt; ardent; as, intense phrascs.—Addison. 5. Ex- 
treme in degree. 6. Kept on the stretch; anxiously atten- 
tive.— Milton. 

IN-TENSE’LY, adv. 1. To an extrcmc degree ; vehemently. 
3. Attentively ; earnestly. 

IN.TENSE'NESS, m. 1. The state of being strained or 
stretched ; intensity. 2. The stato of bcing raised or con- 
centrated to a great dcgree; oxtreme violence. 3. Ex- 
treme closeness, as of application to study. 

IN-TENST-FIED, pp. Rendcred more intense. 

IN-TENS'I-F?, v. . To make more intense. 

IN-TENST.FT-ING, ppr. Making more intense. 

IN-TEN'SION, n. (L. intensio.] 1. A straining, stretching, or 
bending; the state of being strained. 2. Increase of power 
or energy of any quality. , 

IN-TENST-TY, 2. D intensité] 1. The state of being 
strained or stretched ; intensencss, as of a musical chor 
9. The stato of being raised to,a great degree; extreme 
violence. 3. Extreme closences. 4. Excess; extreme de- 


"TENSTVE,a 1. Stretched, or admitting of extension, as 

distance.—Hale. 9. Intent; unremitted ; assiduous, as cir- 

cumspection.— Wotton. 3. Serving to give force or em- 
hasis; as, an intensive verb. 

"TENSTVE-LY, edv. By increase of degree ; ín & manner 

to give force.— Bramhall. 

IN-TENT, a. [L. intentus.) Literally, having the mind 
strained or bent on an object; hence, fixed closely; sedu- 
loualy applied; eager in pursuit of an object; anxiously 

igent. 

IN-TENT, n. Literally, the stretching of the mind toward 
an object; hence, the thing aimed at or designed.— To all 
éntents, in all senses; whatever may be designed.—Syn. 
Design; purpose; intention; meaning; view; drift; ob- 
ject; end; aim. 

IN-TEN'TION, ^. (L. intentio.] 1. Primarily, a stretching 
or bending of the mind toward an object; hence, uncom- 
mon exertion of the intellectual faculties ; closeness of ap- 
plication ; fixedness of attention ; earnestness.—Locke. 2. 
The fixed direction of the mind to a particular object, or 
a determination to act in a particular manner. 3. The 
thing aimed at; the object to be accomplished. 4. The 
etate of being strained. See INTENSION.—5. In surgery, a 
wound is said to heal by the frst intention when it cice 
trizes without suppuration.—SvN. Design; purpose; in- 
view; tent; meaning; drift; end; aim. 

{N-TENTION-AL, a. Intended; designed; done with de- 


sign. 
IE a ado. By design; of purpose; not 


casually, 
IN-TEN TONED, in composition ; as, well-intentioned, having 
nena enema; tll-intentioned, having ill designs. 
-TENTIVE,a, Attentive; having the mind closely applied. 


—Bacon. {Rarely used. 
IN-TENTIVE-LY, adv. Closely; with close application. 
IN-TENTIVE-NESS, n. Closeness of attention. 


IN-TENT'LY, adv. With close attention or application ; 
with eagerness or earnestness.—Syn. Fixedly ; steadfast- 
ly; earnestly; attentively; sedulously; diligently; ea- 


STENT NESS, n. The state of being intent; close appli- 
cation; constant employment of the mind. 
INTER, a Latin preposition, signifying among or between ; 
used as a prefix. 
TN-TER', v. t. [Fr. enterrer.) 1. To bury; to deposit and 
cover In the earth. 2. To cover with earth. 
INTER-A€T, n. [tuer and act.) Intermediate employment 
- or time; a short piece between others. 
IN-TER-A€ TION, n. Intermediate action.—J. Taylor. 
[IN-TER-A'ÓENT, n. An intermediate agent. —Kirby. 
UIN-TER-AM"NI-AN, a. [L. inter and amnis.) Situated be- 
tween rivers.-— Bryant. 
fN-TER-ANT-MATE, v. t. To animate mutually. [Little 


] 
{N-TER-&R-TICU-LAR, a. Being between the joints or ar- 
ations, 
C IN-TER-BAS-TA'TION, n. (Sp. bastear.] Patch-work. 
{N-TER’€A-LAR, — 2a. [L. intercalarius.] Inserted or in- 
* IN-TER’€A-LA-RY, $ troduced in the midst of others; as, 
an intercalary verse ; one especially to time; as, an in- 
tercalary day, i. e., the odd day inserted in leap year. 
*INTER-CAL-ATE or IN-.TER'CAL-ATE, v. & |L. inter- 
anl To insert an extraordinary day or other portion 


° c. 
EA oe or IN-TER'CAL-X-TED, pp. or a. In- 
serted. 
* COCOA TINO or IN-TER'€AL-4-TING, ppr. In- 
serting. f 
{N-TER-GAL-A TION, n. (L. intercalatio.) The insertion of 
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an rdus day or other portion of time in tho ca) 
endar. ° 

IN-TER-CBËDE,, v. £. [L. intercedo.} 1. To pass between. 9. 
To mcdiate ; to interpose ; to make intercession ; to act 
betwecn parties with a view to reconcile those who dif. 
fer or contend. 3. To plead in favor of one. 

IN-TER-CEDED, pp. Mcdiated ; interposed. 

IN-TERCEDENT, a. Passing between; mediating; plead. 
ng for. 

IN-TER-CED’ER, x. One who intercedes or interposes be 
tween partics to effect a reconciliation; a mediator; an 


intercessor. Š 
IN-TER-CED'ING, ppr. Mediating; pleadin 
IN-TER-CEL'LU-LAR, a. Lying betwecn the cells or ele- 

mentary bladders, as of plants.—P. Cyc. 

IN-TER-CEPT,, v. t. (Fr. tntercepter.] 1. To take or seize 
on by the way; to stop on its passage. 2 To obstruct; 
to stop in progress. 3. To stop, as & course or passing. 
4. To cut off or interrupt communication with, or progress 
toward. 5. To take, include, or comprehend betwcen. 

IN-TER-CEPT'ED, pp. or a. Taken on the way; scized in 
progress ; mopped i included or comprehended between. 

IN-TER-CEPT'ER, x. One who intercepts. 

IN-TER-CEPTING, ppr. Seizing on its passage; hindering 
from proceeding; comprehending between. 

IN-TER-CEP'TION, n. e act of seizing something on ita 


P ; a stopping ; obstruction of a course or proceed- 
ing; derance. 
IN-TER-CES'SION, n. [L. íntercessio.] 1. The act of inter- 


ceding; mediation; interposition between parties at va- 
riance, with a view to reconciliation. 9. Prayer or solic- 
tation to one party in favor of another ; sometimes against 
another. 

IN-TER-CES'SION-AL (-eesh'un-al), a. Containing interces- 
sion or entreaty.—Encyc. 

IN-TER-CES'SOR, n. [L.] 1. A mediator; one who inter. 
poses between parties at variance, with a view to recon- 
cile them ; one who plcads in behalf of another. 9. A 
bishop who, during a vacancy of the see, administers the 
bishopric till a successor is elected. 

IN-TER-CES-SO'RI-AL, a. Pertaining to an intercessor. 

IN-TER-CES'8O-RY, e. Containing intercession; interced 
ing; mediatorial. 

IN-TER-CHAIN' v. t. To chain ; to link together. 

IN-TER-CHAINED', pp. Chained together. 

IN-TER-CHAINTNG, ppr. Chaining or fastening together 

IN-TER-CHANGE’, v. t. 1. To put each in the place of the 
other; to give and take mutually ; to exchange ; to recip- 
are 2. To succeed alternately, or to cause alternation. 

idney. 

IN"TER-CHANGE, n. 1. Mutual change, each giving and re- 
ceiving ; exchange ; permutation of commodities ; barter. 
2. Alternate succession; as, the interchange of light and 
darkness. 3. A mutual sing and receiving ; reciprocation. 

IN-TER-CHAN@GE‘A-BLE, a. 1. That may be interchanged ; 
that may be given and taken mutually. 2. Following each 
other in elternate succession, as the seasons. 

IN-TER-CHANGEA-BLE-NESS, ? n. The state of being in- 

IN-TER-CHANGE-A-BILT-TY, $ terchangeable. 

IN-TER-CHANGE'A-BLY, adv. Alternately; by reciproca- 
tion ; in a manner by which each gives and receives. 

IN-TER-CHANGED’ (Gn-ter-chánjd), pp. Mutually exchang- 
ed ; reciprocated. 

IN-TER-CHANGEMENT, n. Exchange; mutual transfer 
—Shak. [Little used.} 

IN-TER-CHANGING, ppr. or a Mutually giving and re- 
oe Eng s taking each other's place successively ; recipro- 


cating. 

IN-TER-CHAP'TER, n. An interpolated chapter. 

IN-TER-CYDENT, a. (L. intercido.) Falling or coming be- 
tween.— Boyle. 

IN-TER-CIPT-ENT, a. [L. intercipiens.]  Intercepting ; sciz- 
ing by the way ; stopping. 

IN- CIP'-ENT, n. He or that which intercepts or stope 
on the passage.— Wiseman, 

IN-TER-CISION, n. (L. intercido.] Interruption. (Rare.] 

IN-TER-€LUDE, v. & (L. intercludo.] 1. To shut from a 
pice or course by something intervening; to intercept 

. To cut off; to interrupt. 

IN-TER-CLOD'ED, pp. Intercepted ; interrupted. 

IN-TER-CLDD'NG, ppr. Interruptin 

IN-TER-CLÜ'SION, n. Interception; a stoppi g 

IN-TER-€O-LUM-NI-A'TION, n. (L. inter and columna.) In 
arckitecture, thc clear space between two columns. 

IN-TER-CON'MON, v. £ [inter and common.) 1. To feed at 
the same table. 2. To graze cattle in a common pasture; 
to use a common with others. 

IN-TER-COM'MON-AÓE,. Mutual commonnage.—Roberts. 

IN-TER-C9M'MON-ING, ppr. Feeding at the same table, or 
using a common pasture; enjoying a common field with 


others. 
IN.TER-CON-MÜ'NI-CA-BLE, a That may be mutually 
communicated. 
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DN-TER-€OM-Mi"NI-CATE, e.i. To communicato mutu- 
ally ; to hold mutual communication. . 

(N-TER-€ON-NU-NI-CATION, n. Reciprocal communi 
cation. 

IN-TER-COM-MENION, n. Mutual communion.— Faber. 

IN-TER-COM-MO NI-TY, x. A mutual communication or 
community. 

IN-TER-€OSTAL, a. [Fr] Lying between the ribs. 

IN-TER-COST'AL, w. A part lying between the ribs. 

INTER-COL RSE, n. (L. intereursus.] 1. Connection by re- 
ciprocal dealings bctwecnu persons or nations, 2. Silent 
communication or exchange ; as, “ intercourse of looks and 
smiles" — Milton.— 3vN. Communication ; commerce ; 
comnuinion ; fellowship ; fanntaig i acquaintance. 

t IN-TER-CUR', r. i. (L. iatercurro.) To intervene ; to come 
in the mean Sinc.—Shelion. 

IN-TER-CURRENCE, n. (L. fatercurrens.) A passing or 
running between.— Boyle. 

IN-.TER-€UR RENT, a. (L. intercurrens.) 1 Running be- 
tween or among.—Boyle. 9. Occurring; intervening.— 
Barrow. 


IN-TER-€U-TA'NE-OUS, & Being within or under the skin. 
tINTER-DEAL, s. Mutual dealing ; traffic. 
Ey FER DEST n. The space betwcen two dentils.— 
yu 
IN-TER-DE-PEND'ENCE, n. Mutual dependence. 
IN-TER-DE-l'END'ENT, a Mutually dependent. 
IN-TER-DICT,, v. t. (L. interdico.) 1. To place under an in- 
terdict or prohibition. 2. To debar communion ; to cut 
off from the cnjoyment of communion with a church.— 
Svx. To forbid; prohibit; inhibit; proscribe. 
INTER-DI€T, n. (L. interdictum.) 1. Prohibition; a pro- 
hibiting order or decree. 2 A prohibinon of the pope by 
which the clergy are restrained from performing divine 
service; a species of ecclesiastical censure. 3. A prohibi- 
tion of the pope by which persons are restrained {rom at- 
tending divine service, or prevented from enjoying some 
ege. 
-TER-DIETED, pp. or a. Forbidden; prohibited. 
IN-TER-DICTING, ppr. Forbidding ; prohibiting; cutting 
off from the enjoyment of some privilege. 
[N-TER-DICTIOS, n. (L. interdicto.) act of interdict- 
ing; prohibition; prohibiting decree ; curse.— Milton. 
IN-.TER-DICTTVE, a. Having power to prohibit.-—Milton. 
IN-TER-DIET'O-RY, a. Serving to prohibit. 


HIN-TER-E-QUI-NO€'TIAL, a. [inter and oz.) Com- 
ing bctween the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. 


t IN TER-ESS, for interest, is obsolete. 

INTER-EST, v. t. (Fr. interesser.) 1. To concern; to affect; 
to excite emotion or passion, usually in favor, but some- 
times against a person or thing. 2. To give a share in. 
3. To have a share in. 4. To engage.— To interest one's 
self, is to take a share or concern in. 

IN'TER-EST, R. 1. Concern; advantage; good. 2. Influ- 
ence over others. 3. Share; portion; part; participation 
in value. 4 Regard to private profit 5. Premium paid 
for the use of money, often called simple ínterest, in dis- 
tinction from compound interest, which is interest upon 
interest. 6. Any addition or increase of benefit or injury; 
as, to repay kindness or wrong with interest. 

INTER ,EST-ED, z. 1. Made a sharer. 2. Affected ; 
moved; having the passions excited. 3. a. Having an in- 
terest; concerned in a cause or in consequences; liable 
to be affected. 

IN'TER-EST-1ING, ppr. 1. Giving a share or concern. 2. 
Engaging the affections. 3, a. Engaging the attention or 
curiosity; exciting emotions or passions. 

[N-TER-F A'CIAL (-f&'shal) a. Included between two faces; 
as, the fnterfacial angles of a crystal. 

IN-TER-FERE, v. £ (L. tater and fero.) 1. To interpose ; 
to intermeddle; to enter into or take a part in the con- 
cerns of others. 2. To clash; to come in collision; to be 
in opposition. 3. A horse is said to interfere, when one 
hoof or shoe strikes against the fetlock of the opposite leg, 
and breaks thc skin or injures the flesh. 

TN-.TER-FERE LI, pp. 1. Interposed; meddled. 2 Clashed. 
3. Ftruck one foot against the fetlock of the opposite leg. 

IN-TER-F£R'ENCE, n. 1. Interposition ; an intermeddling ; 
mediation. 2. A clashing or collision. 3. A striking of 
one foot against the other.—4. In p ipee a term employed 
to denote certain phcnomcna which rcsult from the mu- 
tual action of the rays of light on cach other. 

IN-TER FER’ER, n. One who interfcres. 

IN-TER-FERTNG, ppr. 1. In ing; meddling. 2. Clash- 
ing: coming in collision. 3. Striking one foot against the 
fetlock of the opposite lcg. 

IN-TER-FERING, n. Interference.— Bp. Butler. 

IN-TER-FERING-LY, adv. By interfercnce. 

IN-TER'FLU-ENT, 1a. [L. interfuo.) Flowing between — 

IN-TERFLU-OUS, 

IN-TER-FO-LI-A’CEOUS, a. (L. ínter and folium.) Being 
between opposite leaves, but placed alternatcly with them. 

IN-.TER-FO'LI-ATE, v.t. To interleave.—Evelyn. 
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IN-TER-FUL‘GENT, a. (L. inter and fulgens.) Shining pe 
twcen.—Johauson. 

IN-TER-FÜ8 E D' (in-ter-füzd^), a. (L. interfusus.} Poured 
or spread betwecn.—JM ilton. 

IN'TER-IM, n. (L.] 1. The mean tine; time intervening. 
2. In history, a decree, issued as a temporary incasure, by 
the Emperor Charles V. of Germany, designcd to rcduce 
to harmony the conflicting opinions of the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics.— Brande. 

IN-TERI-OR, a. {L.) 1. Internal; being within any limits, 
inclosure, or substance ; inner; opposed to exterior. 2. In- 
land ; remote from the limits, frontier, or shore. 

IN-T£'RI-OR, n. 1. The internal part of a thing; the inside. 
2. The inland part of a country, state, or kingdom. 

IN-.TE£TU-OR-LY, adv. Internally; inwardly.— Donne. 

IN-TER-JA'CEN-CY, x. (L. interjacens.] 1. A lying between; 
a being betwcen; intervcntion. 2. That which lies be. 
tween; [little used. 

IN-TER-JA'CENT, a. (L. ínterjacens.] Lying or being be- 
tween; intervening.— Raleigh. 

IN- TER-JEET', v. t. [L. interjicio.] To throw between; to 
throw in between othcr things ; to insert. 

IN-TER-JE€T'ED, pp. Thrown in or inserted between. 

IN-TER-JE€TING, ppr. Throwing or inserting bctween. 

IN-TER-JE€'TION, n. 1. The act of throwing between. 
2. A word in speaking or writing, thrown in between 
words connected in construction, to express some emo- 
tion or passion. See EXCLAMATION. 

IN-TER-JEOTION-AL, a. Thrown in between other words 
or phrases.— Observer. 

pies am v.t. To join mutually; tointermarry. [Lit 

eu 

IN-TER-JOINED’, pp. Mutually joined. 

IN-TER-JOINTNG, ppr. Joining mutually. 

IN"TER-JOIST, n. The space or interval between two 
joists.— Gwit. 

IN-TER-JUN€'TION, n. A mutual joining.— Smart. 

IN-TER-KNIT’ (-nit), v. t. To knit together.—Southey. 

IN-TER-KNOWL/’EDGE, n. Mutual knowledge. [RHare.) 

IN-TER-LACE, v. t. (Fr. entrelacer.) To intermix; to put 
or insert one thing with another. 

IN.(TER-LACED' (in-ter-list), pp. Intermixed; inserted 
between other things. 
IN-TER-LACE'MENT, n. Intermixture or insertion within. 

IN-TER-LACING, ppr. Intermixing; inserting between. 

IN-TER-LAMTN-A-TED, a. (L. inter and lamina.) Placed 
between laminse or plates; inclosed by laminæ.— Humble. 

IN-TER-LAPSE' (in-ter-laps), n. The lapse or flow of time 
between two events. 

IN-TER-LXRD', v. t. (Fr. entrelarder.] 1. , to mix 
fai with lean; hence, io interpose; to insert between. 
2. To mix; to diversify by mixture.—Hale. 

INTER ERO EN pp. Interpoeed ; inserted between, 

xed. 

IN-TER-LARD'ING, ppr. Inserting between; intermixing. 

IN-TER-LAY’, v. t. To lay or place among or between. 

IN'TER-LE£AF, n. A leaf inserted between other leaves; a 
blank leaf inserted.— Chesterfield. 

IN-TER-LEÉAVE' v. t. To insert a leaf; to insert a blank 
leaf or blank leaves in a book, between other leaves. 

IN-TER-LEAVED’ (in-ter-leevd), pp. or a. Inserted be- 
tween leaves, or having blank leaves inserted between 
other leaves. 

IN-TER-L£AV'ING, ppr. Inserting blank leaves between 
other leaves. 

IN-TER-LINE', v. t. 1. To write in alternate lines. 9. To 
write between lines already vrritten or printed. 

IN-TER-LIN'E-AR, &. Written between lines before 

IN-TER.LIN'E.A-RY, written or printed. 

IN-TET-LIN'E-A-RY, n. A book having insertions between 
the leaves.—Milton. 

IN-TER-LIN-E-A'TION, 2. [inter and lineation.) 1. The act 
of inserting words or lines between lines bcfore written 
or printed. 2. The words, passage, or line inserted be- 
tween lines before written or printed. 

IN-TER-LINE D (in-ter-lind), pp. ora. 1. Written between 
lines. 2. Containing a line or lines written bctwecn lines. 

IN-TER-LIN‘ING, ppr. Writing between lines already writ- 
ten or printed. : 

IN-TER-LINTNG, n. Correction or alteration by writing 
between the lines.— Burnet. 

IN-.TER-LINK', v. t. To connect by uniting links; to join 
one chain to another.— : 

IN-TER-LINKED?’ (in-ter-linkt), pp. Connected by union 
of links; joined. 

IN-TER-LINK'TNG, ppr. Connecting by uniting links ; joining. 

IN-TER-LOBWU-LAR, a. Being between lobes.— Hall. 

IN.TER-LO-OA'TION, n. A placing between ; interposition. 

IN'TER-LO€K, v. £ To embrace, communicate with, ot 
flow into one another. 

IN-TER-.LO-€Ü'TION, n. (L. ínterlocutio.] 1. Dialogue, 
confcrence; interchange of speech.—2. In law, an inter 
mediate act or dccree before fina] decision. 
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IN-TER.LO€9E-TOR, w. [E interloquor.) 1. One who 
speaks in dialogue ; a dialogist.—2. In Scots law, an inter- 
Jocutory judgment or sentence. I 

IN-TER-LO€'Ü-TO-RY, a. (Fr. interlocutoire] 1. Consist- : 
ing of dialogue.—2. In law, intermediate ; not final or de- | 
finitive; as, an interlocutory decision, i. e., one given on | 
some point in the progress of a cause, without deciding 
the final issuc. 

IN-TER-LOPE' v. i (inter, and D. loopen.) To run between 
parties, and intercept without right the advantage that one ; 
should gain from the other; to traftic without a proper 
license ; to forestall; to prevent right. 

IN-TER-LOP'ER, n. Oue who runs into business to which 
he has no right; one who interferes wrongfully ; one who 
ene a country or place to trade without license ; an in- 
truder. 

IN-TER-LOPING, ppr. Interfering wrongfully. ` 

fIN-TER-LO'CATE, v. & To let in light by cutting away 
branches of trees. 

IN-TER-LO'€à-TED, pp. Divested of branches, so as to lct 


in light 

INTER LO'€X-TING, ppr. Letting in light by cutting away 
branches. 

f IN-.TER-LU-OA' TION, n. The act of thinning a wood to 
let in light.— Evelyn. 

[N-TER-LU'CENT, a. (L. interlucens.] Shining between. 

IN"TER-LÜDE, n. [L. tater and ludus.) An entertainment 
exhibited on the stage, between the acts of a play, or bo- 
twecn the play and the after-piece.—In ancient tragedy, 
the chorus sung the interludes. 

IN"TER-LÜD-ED, a. Inserted, or made as an interlude. 

IN'TER-.LUD-ER, n. One who performs in an interlude. 

IN-TER-LU'EN-CY, n. [L. interiuens] A flowing between; 
water interposed.—4ale. {Little used.) 

IN-TER-LONAR, 2a [L. and luna.) Belonging to 

IN-TER-LU'NA-RY, § time when the moon, at or near 
its conjunction with the sun, is invisible—Milon. 

IN-TER-MARRIAGE (in-ter-marridje), n. Marriage be- 
tween two families, where each takes one and gives an- 
other.— Addison. 

IN-TER-MAR'RIED (-marrid), pp. Mutually connected by 
marriage. 

IN-TER-MARRY, v. £ 1. To ment one and give another 
in marriage, as two families. 2. To marry some of each 
order, family, tribe, or nation with the other. 

IN-TER-MAR'RY-ING, ppr. Mutually giving and receiving 
in marriage; mutually connecting by marriage. 

IN-TER-MAX'IL-LA-RY, a. Being between the cheek bones. | 

tINTER-MEAN, n. [inter and mean.) Interact; something 
done in the mean time.— Todd. 

t IN-TER-ME-ATION, n. A flowing between. 

IN-TER-MED'DLE, v.i. To meddle in the affairs of others; 
to meddle officioualy ; to interpose or interfere improperly. 

[N-TER-MED'DL ED, pp. Intruded. 

IN-TER-MED'DLER, n. One who interposes officiously ; 
one who intermeddles.— Swift. 

[N-TER-MED'DLING, ppr. Interposing officiously. 

IN-.TER-MED'DLING, n. Officious interposition. 

IN-TER-MEDE' (made? , [It] n. An interlude; a short 

IN-TER-MEZ'ZO (mëd'zo). musical dramatic piece, us- 
ually of a burlesque character. 

IN-TER-MÉ'DI-A-CY, n. Interposition ; intervention. [Un- 
EIU) 

IN-TER-M£'DI-AL, a. (L. inter and medius.) Lying between; 
intervening ; intervenient.—Evelyn. 

IN-TER-ME’DI-A-RY, a. 1. Lying between ; intermediate ; 
as, an intermediary prospect. — Wade. [Sometimes, though 
rarely, used as a noun.]—2. In mineralogy, a term applied 
to the secondary planes on crystals, intermediate in posi- 
tion between the planes on an edge and those on an angle. 

IN-TER-MEDI-ATE, a. (Fr. intermediat.) Lying or being 
in the middle place or degree between two extremes; in- 
tervening ; WU 

IN-TER-ME'DI-ATE-LY, adv. By way of intervention. 

IN-TER-ME-DI-A'TION, n. Intervention; common means, 

IN-TER-ME’DI-UM, n. 1. Intermediate space.— Ash. 2. An 
intervening agent.— Cowper. 

t IN-TER-MELL', v. t. or t. [Fr. entreméler.] To intermix 
or intermeddle.— Fisher. 

IN-TER'MENT, n. The act of depositing a dead body in the 
earth. — SvN. Burial; burying; inhumation ; sepulture ; 
funeral. 

tIN-TER-MEN‘TION, v.t. To mention among other things. 

{N-TER-MI-Ca TION, n. [L. íntermico.] A g between 
or saong, 

(N-TER-MÍ-GRA'TION, n. Reciprocal migration ; removal 
from one country to another. 

(N-TERN'IN-A-BLE, a. (L. in and terminus.) Admitting no 
limit. Milton applies it to the Deity, as one whom no bound | 
can contine.—S$vs«. Boundless; endless; limitless; illimit- | 
able ; immeasurable ; infinite; unbounded; unlimited.  ' 

IN-TERMTN-A.BLE-NESS, w. State of being interminable ; 
endleseness. 
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IN-TERMTN-A-BLY, ado. VVithoút end or limit. 
IN.TERM'IN-ATE, a. (L. ínterminatus.] Unbounded, 39 
limited ; endless.— Chapman. š 
tIN-TERMIN-ATE, v. t. |L. interminor.] To menace. 
IN-TERN-IN-ATION, m. (L. interminor.) A menace er 
threat. — Hall. 
IN-TER-MIN"GL E, v. t. 


To mingle or mix together; to 

some purs with others.— Hooker, di RFA 

IN-TER-MIN'GLE, v. í. To be mixed or incorporated 

IN-TER-MIN"GLE D, pp. or a, Intermixcd.— Pope. 

IN-TER-MIN"GLING, ppr. Mingling or mixing ther. 

IN.TER-MISSSION, n. [L. íntermissio.] 1. Cessation for w 
time; intermediate or teraporary discontinuance. 2. In- 
tervenient time.—Shak. 3. The temporary cessation of 
subsidence of a fever; the space of time between the 
paroxysms of a disease. Intermission is an entire cesso 
tion, as distinguished from remission or abatement of dis 
ease. 4. The state of being neglected; disuse, as of words; 
(lile used.) — SYN. Intcrruption; interval; pause; stop, 
reat. 

IN-TER-MIS'SYVE, a. Coming by fita or after temporary 
cessations; not continual.— Howell. 

IN-TER-MIT,, v. t. (L. intermito.) To cause to cease fur 4 
time; to interrupt; to suspen 

IN-TER-MIT, v. & To cease for a time; to go off at inter- 
vals, as a fever. 

IN-TER-MIT'TED, pp. or a. Caused to cease for a time 

IN-TER-MIT'TENT, a. Ceasing at intervals. 

IN-TER-MITTENT, n. A term applied to any disease thal 
entirely ceases at certain intervals, and then returns again, 
but particularly applied to the ague and fever. 

IN-TER-MITTING, ppr. or a. 1. Ceasing for a time ; pars 
ng, 2. Causing to cease. 

IN-TER-MITTING-LY, adv. With intermissions. 

IN-TER-MIX', v. . To mix together; to put some things 
with others; to intcermingle.— Milton. 

ROTEN v. i To be mixed together; to be inte? 
mingled. 

IN-TER-MIX E D' (in-ter-mixt), pp. Mingled together. 

IN-TER-MIX‘ING, ppr. Intermingling. 

IN-TER-MIX'TURE, n. 1. A mass formed by mixture ; & 
mass of ingredients mixed. 2 Admixture ; something 
additional mingled in a mass. 

IN.TER-MO-DIL'LION (-mo-difyun), n. In architecture, the 
space between two modillions.— Elmes. 

IN-TER-MONT'ANE, a. Between mountains. 

IN-TER-MUN'DANE, a. (L. inter and mundanus] Being 
between worlds, or between orb and orb. 

IN-TER-MÜRAL, a. Lying between walls.— A4insworth 

IN-TER-MUS'€U-LAR, a. Between the muscles. 

IN-TER-NU-TATION, n. Interchange; mutual change. 

IN-TER-MU'TU.AL, for mutual, is an illegitimate word. 

IN-TERN’, a. Internal—Howell, [Not much used.] 

IN-TERN'AL, a. k: internus.) 1. Inward; interior; being 
within any limit or surface; not external. 2. Pertaining 
to the heart. 3. Intrinsic; real; as, internal rectitude of 
actions. — ers. 4. Within a country; domestic; op 

osed to foreign; as, internal improvements. 

-TERN'AL-LY, adv. 1. Inwardly; within the body; be 
neatb the surface. 2. Mentally; intellectually. 3. Spirit 


ually. 

IN-TER-NATION.AL, (= * NATIONAL.) a. [inter and no 
tional.) Existing and regulating the mutual intercourse 
between different nations.— Bartang. 

IN-TER-NE'CINE, a. (L. PUMA T Deadly. [Unusual] 

IN-TER-NE'CION (-ter-néshun), w. [L. internecio.] Mutue 
slaughter or destruction—Hale, [Little used.) 

IN-TER-NE'CYVE, a. Killing; tending to kill.— Carlisle. 

IN-TER-NE€'TION, n. Connection.— W. Montagu. [Bad.\ 

IN"TER-NODE, n. (L. internodium.) 1. In botany, the spaca 
between two joints of a plant. — Martyn. Also, tha 
space between two points of the stem from which the 
leaves arise.—Lindley. x 

IN-TER-NO'DI-AL,a. Intervening between nodes, jointe, &c. 

IN'TER NOS. ft.) Between ourselves. 

IN-TER-NUN'CIO, 22. [L. internuncius.) 1. A messenger 

IN-TER-NUN'CIUS, $ between two parties.—Johnson. 9. 
The title of the pope's representative at republics and smal 
courts; and, also, of the Austrian embassador at Consta? 
tinople.— E»cyc. Am. 

IN-TER-OS'SE-AL, 2a. (L.ímterond os.) Situated betweet 

IN-TER-OS'SE-OUS, $ bones. 

tIN-TER-PEAL’, v. t. [L. interpello.) To interrupt. 

ft IN-TER-PEL'/, v. t. To set forth.— Ben Jonson. 


| IN-TER-PEL-LATION, n. (L. interpellatio.) 1. A summons 


8 citation. 3. An earnest address; 
tercession. 

n E oe To penetrate 
substances.— — Bulwer. : 

IN-TER-PEN'E-TRA-TED, pp. Penetrated within or betwee? 

IN-TER-PET1I-0-LAR, a. Being bctwcen petioles ilas 

IN-TER-PI-LASTER, x. The interval between two p 
ters. — Elmes. 


2. Interruption. 
betwcen otha 
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UN-TER-PLEAD’, e. é Im law, to discuss a point incidental- 
ly happenin before the principal cause can be tried. 

(N.TER-PLEAD'ER, n. A bill of énterpleader, in chancery, 
is where a person owes a debt or rent to onc of the par- 
ties in suit, but, till the determination of it, he knows not 
to which. 

LN-TER-PLEDNGE’ (in-ter-plej), e. t. To give and take as a 
mutual pledge.—Darenare. 

ETETE EDGED', pp. Given and taken as a mutual 

ge. 

C TER.PLEDOTNG, ppr. Giving ond receiving as a mu- 
tnal pledge. 

(N-TER-POINT, v.t To point; to distinguish by stops. 

IN-.TER-POINT'ED, pp. Distinguished by stops or inarks. 

IN-TER-POINTING, ppr. Distinguishing by stops or marks. 

“IN TER-PO-LATE or IN-TER'PO-LATE, v. t. (Fr. inter- 
poler; L. intcrpolo.) 1. To renew; to begin again; to 
carry on with intermission ; [obs.] 9. To foist in; to in- 
sert, ns a spurious word or passage in a manuscript or 
book; to add a spurious word or passage to the original.— 
3. In algebra and astronomy, to fill up intermediate terms 
of a serics according to the law of the series, 

* INTER-PO-LA-TED or IN-TERTO-L1-TED, pp. or a. In- 
serted or added to the original. 

* INTER-PO-L4-TING or IN-TER'PO-L1-TING, ppr. Foist- 
ing in what is spurious ; filling up or inserting. 

IN-TER-PO-LATION, n. 1. The act of foisting a word or 

passage into a manuscript or book. 2. A spurious word 

or passage inserted in the genuine writings of an author.— 

3. b algebra and astronomy, a method employed for filling 
up the intermediate. terms of a series of numbers or 
j^ serr alione by numbers which follow the same law.— 

ranae. 

* INTER-PO-LA-TOR or IN-TERTO-LA-TOR, ^. (L.) 
One who foists into a k or manuscript spurious 
words or passages ; one who adds something to genuine 


E 

IN-TER-POLASH, v. t. To polish between. 

IN-.TER-POL'ISHED (-polisht), pp. Polished between. 

IN. TER-POL'ISH-ING, gr. Polishing between. 

f IN-TER-PONE', v. t. To sect or insert between. 

IN-TER-POS'AL, n. 1. The act of interposing; interposi- 
tion ; interference; agency between two persons, 2. In- 
tervention ; a coming or being between. 

[N-TER-POSE, v. t. [Fr. interposer.) 1. To place between; 
as, to interpose a body between thc sun and the earth. 
2 To place betwcen or among; to thrust in; to intrude, 
as an obstruction, interruption, or inconvenience. 3. To 
ener. as aid or services, for relief or the adjustment of dif- 
erences. 

IN-TER-POSE, v. i. 1. To step in between parties at vari- 
ance. 2, To put in by way of interruption.—Syn. To in- 
tervenc; intercede ; mediate ; interfere; intermeddle. 

tINTER-POSE, n. Interposal—Spenser. 

[IN-TER-POÓS E D' (in-ter-pózd'), pp. ora. Placed between or 
among; thrust in. 

IN-TER-POSER, n. One who interposes or comes between 
others; a mediator or agent between parties. 

[IX-TER-POS1NG, ppr. Placing between ; coming between; 
offering aid or services. 

IN-TER-POS'T, n. A place of deposit between one com- 
mercial city or country and another.——Mitford. 

IN-TER-PO-SI°TION (-po-zisb'un), n. [ L. interpositio.] 1. A 
being, placing, or coming between ; intervention. 2. Inter- 
venient agency. 3. Mediation; intercession; agency be- 
tween partes. 4. Any thing interposed. 

f IN-TER-POSURE, n. Interposal— Montague. 

IN-TER PRET, v. t. (Fr. interpreter; L. i .] 1. To 
explain the mcaning of words to a person who does not 
understand them; to expound; to translate unintelligible 
words into intelligible oncs; to construe. 2. To explain 
or unfold the meaning of predictions, visions, dreams, or 
enigmas; to cxpound; to elucidate. 3. To decipher. 
4. To explain something not understood. 5. To define; 
to explain words by other words in the same language. 

IN-TER'PRET-A-BLE, a. That may be interprete 

IN-TER-PRET-ATION, n. (L. interpretatio.) 1. The act of 
interpreting; explanation of unintelligible words in lan- 

that is intelligible. 2. The act of expounding or 
unfolding what is not understood or not obvious. 3. The 
sense given by an interpreter; exposition. 4. The power 
of explaining. 

[IN-TERPRET-A-TIVE, a. 1. Collected or known by inter- 

retation. 2. Containing explanation. 

IN-TERTRET-A-TIVE-LY, As may be collected by 
interpretation.— Ray. 

IN-TER’PRET-ED, pp. Explained; expounded. 

[IN-TER’PRET-ER, n. 1 One who explains or expounds ; 
an expositor. 2. A translator. 

ri ala, ppr. Explaining; expounding; trans. 

ng. 

IN-TEH- PUNETION, n. (L. énterpunctio.] The making of 
points between sentences or parts of a sentence. (Rarc.] 
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IN-.TER-RE-C£IVE, v. . To receivo between or within — 
Carlisle. 

IN-TERRED*’, pp. Buried. 

IN-TER-REGNON, n. (L. inter and regnum.) The time in 
which a throne is vacant, between the death or abdication 
of a king and the accession of his successor. 

IN.TER-REIGN' (in-ter-ránc), n. An interregnum, or Ya- 
eancy of the throne.— Bacon. 

IN-TER'RER, n. One who inters or burics. 

IN"TER-REX, n. (L. inter and rez] A regent; a magistrate 
who governs during an interregnum. 

IN-TERRING, ppr. Burying. 

IN-TER'RO-GATE, v. t. (Fr. interroger; L. interrogo.) To 

ucstion; to examine by asking questions. 

IN-TER'RO.GATE, v. £ To ask questions.—Bacon. 

IN-TER'RO-GA-TED, pp. Examined by questions. 

IN-TER’RO-GA-TING, ppr. Asking questions of one; ex 
amining by questions. 

IN-TER-RO-GATION, x. 1. The act of questioning ; ex 
amination by questions. 2. A question put; inquiry. 3 
A note that marks a question, thus (1). 

IN-TER-ROG’A-TIVE, a. (Fr. interrogatif.) Denoting a 
question ; expre in the form of a question. 

IN-TER-ROG'A-TIVE, n. A word used in asking ques- 
tions; as, who ? what? 

IN-TER-ROG’A-TIVE-LY, adv. In the form of a question. 

IN-TERRO-GA-TOR, n. One who asks questions. 

IN-TER-ROG’A-TO-RY, n. (Fr. interrogatoire.) A question 
or inquiry.—In law, a particular question to a witnesa 
who is to answer it under the solemnities of an oath. 

INTERROG ATORY, a. Containing a question ; express- 

a question. 

IN TER-ROREM. [L.] For a terror or warning. 

IN-TER-RUPT', v. t. (L. interruptus.) 1. To stop or hinder 
by breaking in upon the course or progress of any thing ; 
to break the current or motion of. % To divide; to sep- 
arate ; to break continuity or a continued series. 

IN-TER-RUPT, a. Broken; containing a chasm. 

IN-TER-RUPTED, 1. Stopped; hindered from pro 
ceeding. 2. a. Broken ; intermitted.—3. In botany, a term 
used when any symmetrical arrangement is destroyed by 
local causes.— Lindley. 

IN-TER-RUPT'ED.LY. adv. With breaks or interruptions. 

IN-TER-RUPTER, n. One who ee 

IN-TER-RUPTING, ppr. Hindering by breaking in upon. 

IN-TER-RUPTION, n. (L. interruptio.) 1. The act of in- 
terrupnng or breaking in upon progression. 2. Breach of 
any g extended; interposition. 3. Intervention; in 
terposition, as of time.—Dryden. 4. Stop; hinderance ; 
obstruction caused by breaking in upon any course, cur 
rent, progress, or motion. 5. Stop; cessation; intermis- 
sion. 

IN-TER-RUPTTVE, a. Tending to interrupt. 

IN-TER-RUPTIVE-LY, adv, By interruption. 

IN-TER-S€APU-LAR, a. (L. inter and scapula.) Situated 
between the shouldcr-blades. 

IN-TER-SCIND’, v. t. (L. inter and scindo.] To cut off. 

IN-TER-SCIND'ED, pp. Cut off. 

IN-TER-SCINDANG, ppr. Cutting off. 

IN-TER-SERIBE’, v. t. To write between.— Dict. 

IN-TER-SORIBED’, pp. Written between. 

IN-TER-SCRIB'ING, ppr. Writing between. 

IN-TER-S£'€ANT, a. TL. intersecans.] Dividing into parts 
sega a 

IN-TER-SE€T,, v. t. (L. énterseco.] To cut or coss mutual- 
ly; to divide into parts. 

IN-TER-SE€T', v.i. To meet and cross each other. 

IN-TER-SE€TED, pp. Cut or divided into parts; crossed. 

IN-TER-SECTING, ppr. Cutting; cro as lines. 

IN-TER-SE€TION, n. (L. intersectio.) 1. The act or state 
ofintersecting. 2. The point or line in which two lines or 
two planes cut each other. 

IN-TER-SEMT-NATE, v. t. (L. interseminatus.) To sow be- 
tween or among. [Little ured.) 

IN-TER-SERT', v. t. (L. íntersero.] To set or put in be 
tween other things.— Brerewood. 

IN-TER-SERT'ED, pp. Put in between other things. 

IN-TER-SERTING, ppr. Putting in between other AD 

IN-TER-SERTION, n. An insertion, or thing inserted 
tween other things.—Hammond. 

IN'TER-SPACE, n. Aspace between other things.— Hacket 

IN-TER-SPERSE’ (in-ter-spers?, v. t. [L. interspersus.] To 
scatter or set here and there among other things. 

IN-TER-SPERSED' (in-ter-sperst), pp. Scattered or situa: 
ted here and there among other things. 

IN-TER-SPERSING, ppr. Scattering here and there among 
other things. 

IN-TER-SPER’SION, n. The act of scattering or setting 


here and there among other things. 
IN-TER-STEL’LAR, (a. [L. inter and stella.) Situated be- 
IN-TER-STEL'LA-RY, § yond the solar system, or among 


the stars.— Bacon. 
* INTER-STICE or IN-TER'STYCE, n. (Fr., from L. inter 
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stitium.) 1. A space between things; but chiefly, a nar- 
row or small espace between things closcly sct, or the parts 
which compose a body. 2. Time between one act and 
anothcr.— A yliffe. 
IN-TER-STINCTT1VE, a. Distinguishing.— Wallis. 
IN-TER-STI"TIAL (stish’al), a. Pertaining to or containing 
interstices. 
IN-TER-STRATT-FIED (-strat‘e-fide), a. 
or between other bodies.— Encyc. 
M aca (in-ter-tawk’), v. ¿ To exchange conver- 
sation. 
[IN-TER-TAN"GLE, v. t. To intertwist; to entangle. 
IN-TER-TEXTURE, n. [L. interteztus.] The act of inter- 
weaving, or the state of things interwoven. 
IN"TER-TIE, Yn. In carpentry, a short, horizontal tim- 
IN'TER-DUCE, j ber, framed between two posts in order 
to tie them together.— Bra 
IN-TER-TIS'SUED,a. Wrought with joint tissue.— Everest. 
IN-TER-TRAN-SPI€V-OUS, a. Transpicuous within or be- 
tween. 
IN-TER-TROP'I€-AL, a. Situated between the tropics. 
IN-TER-TWINE, v.t. To unite by twining or twisting one 
with another.—M ton. 
IN-TER-TWINED’ (in-ter-twInd), pp. Twined or twisted 


one with another. 
IN-TER-TWINTNG, ppr. Twining one with another. 
tertwining or being in- 


IN-TER-TWINING-LY, adv. By 
rtwined 


te š 

IN-TER-TWIST', v. t. To twist one with another. 

IN-TER-TWIST'ED, pp. Twisted one with another. 

IN-TER-TWIST'ING, ppr. Twisting one with another. 

IN-TER-TWISTING-LY, adv. By intertwisting or being in- 
tertwisted. 

INTER-VAL, n. (Fr. intervalle; L.intervallum.] 1. A apace 
between ing a vold space intervening between any 
two objects. 2. Space of time between any two points or 
events. 3. The space of time between two paroxysms of 
disease, pain, or delirium; remission. 4. The tance 
between two given sounds in music, or the difference in 
point of gravity or acuteness. 5. A tract of low or plain 
ground between hills, or along the banks of rivers, usually 
alluvial land on rivers.—Hutchinson. 

IN-TER-VEIN ED' (-vind’, a. Intersected ae with veins. 

IN-TER-VENE' v. š [L. intervenio.] 1. To come or be be- 
tween persons or things; to be situated between. 2. To 
come between points of time or events. 3. To happen in 
& way to disturb, cross, or interrupt. 4. To interpose or 
undertake voluntarily for another. 

t ROTER VENE, n. A coming between ; intervention— 

Otton. 

IN-TER-VENTENT, a. Coming or being between; inter- 
cedent; interposed.—JBacon. [Little used.) 

IN-TER-VEN‘ING, ppr.ora. Coming or being between per- 
sons or thing, or between points of time ; intermediate. 

IN-TER-VEN'TION, n. [L. interventio.] 1. A state of coming 
Or being between; interposition. 2. Agency of persons 
between persons; interposition ; mediation; any inter- 
ference that may affect the interests of others. 3. Agen- 
cy of means or instruments. 4. Interposition in favor of 
another; a voluntary undertaking of one party for an- 


other. 

IN-TER-VEN'TOR, n. [L.] A person selected anciently by 
a church to mediate in differences, and unite contending 
parties. 

f IN-TER-VEN'BE, n. [Fe intervenu.) Interposition. 

IN-TER-VERT', v. t. [L. interverto.) To turn to another 
course or to another use.— Wotton. [Little used.] 

IN-TER-VER"TE-BRAL, a. Being between the vertebrm. 

IN'TER-VIEW (in'ter-và), n. [inter and vico.) A mutual 
sight or view; a meeting; a conference or mutual com- 
munication of thoughts. 

[IN-TER-VIS'I-BLE, a. In surveying, an epithet applied to 
stations which are mutually visible, or can be seen the 
one from the other. 

[IN-TER-VOL VE” (in-ter-volv^, v. t. (L. intervolvo.] To in- 
volve one within another.— Milton. 

IN-TER-VOLV ED' (in-ter-volvd’), pp. Involved one within 
another ; appead together. 

IN-TER-VOLV'NG, ppr. Involving one within another. 

IN-TER-WEAVE’, v. t. ; pret. interwove ; pp. interwoven. 1. 
To weave together; to intermix or unite in texture or 
construction. 2, To intermix; to set among or together. 
3. To intermingle ; to insert together. 

IN-TER-WEAV'ING, ppr. Weaving together. 

IN-TER-WEAV'ING, x. Intertexture.— Milton. 

pbi *. t. To wish mutually to each other. 


Little : 
n E WIS ED’ (-wisht), pp. Wished mutually. 
IN-TER-WOÓRKING, a. The act of working edes 
[IN-TER-WOVE' pret. of interweave. Milton uses it for inter- 


woven. 
EN TER OY EN Pp. ora. Woven together; intermixed; 


Stratified among 


inte 
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IN-TER-WREATHED (in-ter-reofhd), a. Wu. ven into a 


wreath. 
IN-TEST'A-BLE, a. [L.intestabilis.) Not capable of making 
a will; legally unqualified or disqualificd to make a testa, 


ment. 

IN-TEST'A-CY, n. The state of dying without making & 
will or disposing of one's effects. 

IN-TEST'ATE, a. |Fr. intestat ; L. intestatus.) 1. Dying 
without having made a will 2. Not deviscd; not dis- 
posed of by will. 

IN-TEST'ATE, n. A person who dies without making a 
will.— Blackstone. 

IN-TES'TIN-AL, a. Pertaining to the intestines of an animal 
body.—Arbuthnot. 

IN-TES-TIN-A'LI-A, n. p. A class of animals which infcst 
the interior of the bodies, and especially the intestinal 
canal of other animals.— Brande, 

IN-TES'TINE, a. |Fr. intestin ; L. intestinus.) 1. Internal, 
inward; opposed to erternal; [applied to the human or 
other animal body.) 2 Internal with regard to a state or 
country; domestic, not foreign; as, intestine feuds. This 
word is usually or always applied to evils. 

IN-TESTINE, n. ; usually in plural, INTESTINES. Tho 
bowels; a muscular canal or tube extending from the 
stomach to the anus. 

IN-TEXTURED, a. Inwrought; woven in. 

tIN-THIRST’ (-thurst), v. t. To make thirsty.—Bp. Hall. 

IN-THRALL’, v. t. [in and thrall.) To enslave; to reduce 
to bondage or servitude; to shackle. 

IN-THRALLED’ (in-thrawld^, pp.ora. Enslaved ; reduced 
to servitude. 

IN-THRALL/ING, ppr. pasara 

Ne CU NENT, m. Servitude ; slavery ; bondage.— 


IN-THRONE’, v. t. 1. To seat on a throne; to raise to roy- 
alty or Supreme dominion. [See ENTHBONEÉ.] 2. To in- 
duct a bis into a vacant see. 

tIN-THRON-I-ZA‘TION, n. The act of enthroning, or state 
of being enthroned. 

t IN-THRONTZE, v. t. Toenthrone. 

IN'TI-MA-CY, n. Close familiarity or fellowship ; nearnese 
in friendship.— Rogers. 

IN'TI-MATE, a. [L. intimus] 1. Inmost; inward ; internal. 
2. Near; close. 3. Cloee in friendship or acquaintance ; 
familiar. 

IN'TI-MATE, n. A familiar friend or associate; one to 
whom the thoughts of another are intrusted without re- 


serve. 

t IN'"TI-MATE, v. i To share together.—Spenser. 

IN'TI-MATE, v. t. (Fr. intimer.] To hint; to suggest ob- 
iure indirectly, or not very plainly; to give slight no 

ce o 

IN'TI-Mi-TED, pp. Hinted ; slightly mentioned or signified. 

IN'TI-MATE-LY, adv. 1. Closely; with close intermixture 
and union of parts. 2. Closely; with nearness of friend- 
ship or alliance. 3. Familiarly; particularly. 

IN'TI-MA-TING, ppr. Hinting; suggesting. 

IN-TI-MATION, n. (Fr.] Hint; an obscure or indirect sug. 

tion or notice ; a tion or remark communicating 
rfect information. 

t IN"TYTME, a. ee intimus.] Inward; M yale 

IN-TIMT-DATE, v. eee intimider.) To make fearful; to 
inspire with fear.—SyvN. To dishearten; dispirit; abash , 
deter; frighten; terrify. 

IN-TIM1-DA-TED, pp. Made fearful; abashed. 

IN-TIMT-Dá-TING, ppr. Making fearful; abashing. 

IN-TIN-I-DATION, n. The act of making fearful; the state 
of being abashed. 

IN-TINO-TIVT-TY, n. The want of the quality of coloring 
or tinging other bodies.— Kirwan. 

IN g 


IN-TIRELY. | See ENTIRE and its derivatives. 


IN-TI'TLE. See ENTITLE. 

IN‘TO, prep. [in and to.] 1, Noting entrance or a passing 
from the outside of a thing to its interior parts. It follows 
verbs expressing motion; as, to go into a house. 2. Not- 
sng penetration beyond the outside or surface, or access to 
it; as, to see into a subject. 3. Noting insertion; as, to 
put a leaf into a book. 4. Noting mixture; as, to put sev- 
eral things ínto composition. 5. Noting inclusion; as, to 
put a thought into language. 6. Noting the passing of a 
thing from one form or state to another ; as, to be into 


error. 

IN-TOL‘ER-A-BLE, a. [Fr. from L. intolerabilis.) 1. Not to 
be borne; that can not be endured; insupportable. 2 ln- 
sufferable ; not to be allowed. 

IN-TOL'ER-A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being not tol- 
erable or sufferable. 

IN-TOL'ER-A-BLY, adv. To a degree beyond endurance. 

IN-TOL'/ER-ANCE, x. 1. Want of capacity to endure.— 
Braade, 9. Want of toleration; the not tendre at all 
or not suffering to exist without persccuüon. 

IN.TOL'ER-ANT, a. [Fr.] 1. Not enduring; not able to e» 
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dure. 9 Not enduring difference of opinion or worship ; 
refusing to tolerate others. 
IN-TOL'ER-ANT, n. One who docs not favor toleration. 
IN-TOL'ER-ANT-LY, ade. In an intolerant manncr. 
IN-.TOL'ER-X-TED. a Not endured; not tolerated. 
IX-TOL-ER-X TION, w. Intolerance ; refusal to tolerate 
others m their opinions or worship. 
IN-TOMB’ (in-toom^, e.t. To deposit in a tomb; to bury. 
pube d (in-toomd’), pp. or a. Deposited in a tomb; 


buried. 

IN-TOMRAING (in-tooming), ppr. Depositing in a tomb. 

IN TO-NATE, 0. i (L. intonatus.] 1. To sound; to sound 
the notes of the musica] scale. 2. To thunder. 

[IN-TO-NA TION, n. 1. In music, the action of sounding the 
notes of the scale with the voice, or any other given order 
of musical tones. 2. The manner of sounding or tuning 
the notes of a innsical scalo.—3. In speaking, the modula- 
tion of the voice in expression. 

[N-TONE,, e. £ (L. iutono.] To utter a sound, or a deep, 
protracted sound.— Pope. 

IN-TOR'SION, n. (L. intorsum.] A winding, bending, or 
twisting in any particular direction. —In botany, the bond- 
ing or twining of any part of a plant out of a vertical di- 
rection. 

IN-TORT e.c. (L.intortus.] To twist; to wreath ; to wind; 
to wring.— Pope. 

(N-TORT'ED, pp. Twisted; made winding.—Pope. 

IN- TORTING, ppr. Winding; twisting. 

IN TOTO. (L.] Wholly; entirely. 

(N-TOX1-CiTE, v. t. (in and L. tozicum.) 1. To inebri- 
ate; to make drunk, as with spirituous liquor. 2. To ex- 
cite the spirits to a kind of delirium; to elate to enthusi- 
asm, frcazy, or madness; to infatuate. 

(N-TOXT-CATE, a. Inebriated.—J. Montgomery. 

IN-TOX'I-Cà-TED, pp. or a. Inebriated; made drunk; ex- 
cited to frenzy. 

IN-TOX'I-CA-TED-NESS, 2. State of intoxication. 

IN-TOX1-€X-TING, ppr. 1. Inebriating; elating to excess 
orfrenzy. 2. a. Having qualities that produce inebriation. 

(N-TOX-1-CA TION, n. 1. The act of making drunk ; the 
state of being drunk ; an extraordinary exhilaration, with 
imperfect articulation and inability to regulate voluntary 
motion. —2. Figuratively, a high excitement of mind ; an 
elation which rises to enthusiasm, frenzy, or madness.— 
Srn. Inebriation ; inebriety ; ebriety ; nness; in- 
fatuation ; delirium. 

(N-TRA€CT'A-BLE, a. (L. intractabilis.] 1. Not to be gov- 
erned or raanaged. Not to be taught. —Svw. Stubborn ; 
perverse : obstinate; refractory; cross; unmanageable ; 
unruly ; headstrong; violent; ungovernable ; indocile ; 
unteachable. 

IN-TRACT'A-DLE-NESS, ? ». 1. The quality of being un- 

IN-TRACT-A-BILT-TY, Í$ governable ; obstinacy ; per- 
verseness. 2. Indocility. 

IN-TRACTA-BLY, adv. 

IN-TRA‘DOS, n. 
arch.— Brande. 

IN-TRA-FO.LI-A'CEOUS, a. [L. intra and folium.) In bot- 
any, growing on the inside of a leaf. 

IN-TRANCE’, See ENTRANCE. 

IN-TRAN-QUIL'L'-TY, n. Unquietness; want of rest. 

IN.TRAN'SIENT :«hent) a Not transient; not passing 
suddenly away.— Killing beck. 

IN-TRANST.TIVE, a iL tncransitivus.) In grammar, an 
íntransitice verb is ow which expresses an action or state 
that is limited to the agent, or, in other words, an action 
that does not pass e to. or operate upon, an object. 

IN-TRANST-TIVE-L efr. Without an object following; 
in the manner of an *ntransitive verb. 

IN TRAN'S) TU. lc In passing, or on the way out. 

IN TRANT MISER LE, a. at can not be transmitted. —J. 

. Smith. 

IN-TRANS-MU-TA-BIL1-TY, n. The quality of not being 
tranemutahle.— Ray. 

IN-TRANS-MOTA BLE, a. That can not be transmuted or 
cbanzed into another substance.— Ray. 

INTRANT. a. (L. intrans.) Entering; making entrance. 

IN-TREAS'URE (in-trezh'ur), v. t. To lay up asin a treas- 
ury Shak. [{ Liule used.) 

IN-TREAT FUL, a. Full of entreaty.—Spenser. 

IN-TRENCH, v. t. |in, and Fr. trancher.) 1. To dig or cut 
a trench around a place, as in fortification ; to fortify with 
a ditch snd parapet. 2 To furrow; to make hollows in. 
—To intrench on, literally, to cut into; hence, to invade; 
to encroach ; to infringe. 

tIN-TRENCH‘ANT, a. Not to be divided or wounded ; in- 
divisible.— Shak. 

{N-TRENCHED’ (in-trencht), pp. Fortified with a ditch 
and parapet. 

[IN-TRENCH'ING, ppr. Fortifying with a trench and parapet. 

IN-TRENCH MENT, x. 1. A trench; a ditch and parapet 
for defense. Hence, 2. Figuraticely, any defense or pro- 
tection. 


p a perverse, stubborn manner. 
The interior and lower line or curve of an 
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IN-TREP'ID, a. (L. intrepidus.) Not affected or influenced 
by fear.—Syw. Fearless ; undaunted ; daring ; dauntless, 
courageous; bold; valiant: brave; heroic. 

IN-TRE-PIDT-TY, n. (Fr. intrepidité) Fearlessness; fear. 
less bravery in danger; undaunted courage. 

IN-TREP'ID-LY, adv. Without trembling or shrinking from 
danger; fearlessly; daringly; resolutely. 

{IN‘TRI-€A-BLE, a. Entangling.— Shelton. 

INTRI-€A-CY, n. The state of being entangled ; perplexity . 
involution ; complication ; complexity.— Addison. 

IN'TRI-CATE, a. [L. intricatus.) Entangled ; involved ` 
perplexed ; complicated ; obscure. 

IN'TRI-CATE, v. t. To lex; to make obscure. (Rare; 

IN"TRI-CATE-LY, adv, With involution or infoldings, wi 
perplexity or intricacy.— JWotton. 

IN"TRI-CATE-NESS, n. Tbe state of being involved; invo- 
lution ; complication ; perplexity.—Sidney. 

tIN-TRI-CA’TION, n. Entanglement. 

IN-TRIGUE’ (in-treeg), n. (Fr. ; It. intrigo.) 1. A plot or 
scheme of a complicated nature, intended to effect some 
purpose by secret artifices 2. The plot of a play or ro 
mance. 3. A sceret understanding or commerce of for 
bidden love between two persons of different sexes.— 
Smart. 4. Intricacy; complication.— Hale; [obs.) 

IN-TRYGUE' (in-treeg), v. i 1. To form a plot or scheme, 
usually complicated, and intended to effect some purpose 
by secret artifices. 2. To carry on a commerce of for- 
bidden love.—Smart. 

t IN-TRIGUE' (in-treeg’), v.t. To perplex or render intricate. 

IN-TRIGUER (in-treeg’er), n. One who intrigucs ; one whe 
forms plots, or pursues an object by secret artifices. 

IN-TRIGU'ING (in-treeging), ppr. 1. Forming secret plota 
or schemes. 2, a. Addicted to intrigue; given to secret 
machinations. 

IN-TRYGUTNG-LY (in-treeging-ly), adv. With intrigue, 
with artifice or secret machinations. 

tIN-TRIN'SE-CATE, a. Entangied; perplexed. 

IN-TRINSIE, ug (Fr. intrinsegue; L. intrinsecus.) 1. ln 

IN-TRIN’SI€-AL, ward; internal; hence, true; u- 
ine; real; essential; inherent ; not apparent or acc t- 
al 2. Intimate; cloecly familiar.— Wotton ; [obs.] 

IN-TRIN'SIC-AL-LY, adv. Internally; in its nature; really; 
truly.— South. 

IN-TRO-CES'SION (-sesh‘un), n. A depression or sinking 
of parts inward.— Smart. 

IN-TRO-DOCE;, v. t. [L. introduco.] 1. To lead or bring in, 
to conduct or usher into a place. 2. To conduct and make 
known; to bring to be acquainted. 3. To bring some- 
thing new into notice or practice. 4. To bring in; to im- 
port, as foreign productions. 5. To produce; to cause to 
exist.— Locke. 6. To begin ; to open to notice. 7. To bring 
before the public by writing or discourse. 

IN TRO-DÜCED' (in-tro-düstj, pp. Led or conducted in, 
brought in; made acquainted; i 

IN-TRQO-DUC'ER, n. One who introduces; one who con- 
ducts another to a place or person; one who makes 
strangers known to each other. 

IN-TRO-DUCT1NG, ppr. Conducting or bringing in; making 
known, as one stranger to another; bringing any thing 
into notice or practice. 

IN-TRO-DU€'TION, n. (L. introductio.) 1. The action of 
conducting or ushering into a place. 2. The act of mak- 
ing persons known to each other. 3. The act of bringing 
into a country. 4. The act of bringing something into nọ- 
tice, practice, or use. 5. The part of a book which pre- 
cedes the main work ; a preface or preliminnry discourse. 
6. The first part of en oration or discourse, in which the 
speaker gives some general account of his design and sub- 
ject, as a preparation for what follows. . 

IN-TRO-DU VE, a. Serving to introduce; serving as 
the means to bring forward something. 

IN-TRO-DUC€TIVE-LY, adv. In the way of introducing. 

tIN-TRO-DU€ TOR, n. An introducer. 

IN-TRO-DU€'TO-RI-LY, adv. By way of introduction. 

IN.TRO-DU€'TO-RY, a. Serving to introduce something 
else; previous; prefatory ; preliminary ; preparatory. 

IN-TRO-FLEXETL' (-fiekst), a. Flexed or bent inward. 

tIN-TRO-GRESSSION, n. [L. £ntrogressio.) Entrance. 

IN-TROIT, n. [Fr.; L. introitus.) In the Roman Catholie 
service, the entrance or beginning of the mass ; a passage of 
Scripture sung when the priest makes his entrance within 
the rails of the altar.— tley. 

IN-TRO-MIS'SION (-mish'un), n. (L. intromissus.] 1. The 
action of sending in.—2. In Scottzsh law, an intermeddling 
with the effects of another. 

IN-TRO-MIT,, v.t. [L. intromitto.] To send in; to let in; to 
admit. 2. To allow to enter; to be the medium by whicb 
a thing enters. 

IN-TRO.MIT' v. = In Scottish law, to intermeddle with tha 
effecta of another. 

IN-TRO-MIT'TED, pp. Allowed to enter. 

IN-TRO-MITTING, ppr. 1. Admitting. 9. Intermeddling 
with the effects of another. 
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IN-TRO-RE-CEP'TION, n. The act of admitting into or 
within. 

IN-TRO-SPEET,, v. t. [L. introspicio.] To look into or with- 
in; to view the inside. 

IN-TRO-SPE€'TION, x. A view of the inside or interior. 

IN-TRO-SPECT'VE, a. Inspecting within. 

t IN-. TRO-SÜME, v. t. E intro and sumo.) To sink in. 

IN-TRO-SUS-CEPTION, 22. The falling of one part of an 

IN-TUS-SUS-CEPTION, $ intestine into another. 

IN-TRO-VEN'TENT, a. (L. intro and Veni] Coming in 
or between; entering.— Brown. (Little used.] 

IN-TRO-VER'SION, n. The act of turning inward. 
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—2. Figuratively, to fill with an overflowing abundance or 
superfluity ; as, to inundate a country with goods. —Sy x 
To overflow; deluge; flood; drown; overwhelm 
IN-UNDA-TED, pp. or a. Overflowed ; spread over with e 
fluid ; copiously supplied. 
IN-UN'DA-TING, ppr. Overflowing; deluging ; spreading 


over. 
IN-UN-DA'TION, n. [L. inundatio.] 1. An overflow of wa 
ter or other fluid ; a flood ; a rising and spreading of water 
over low grounds. 2. An overspreading of any kind; an 
overflowing or superfluous abun-tance. 
t IN-UN-DER-ST ING, a. Vd of understanding. 


IN-TRO-VERT', v. t, [L. intro and verto.) To turn inward. , IN-UR-BANE, a. Uncivil; uncourtcous; unpolished. 


[IN-TRO-VERT'ED, pp. Turned inward.—Cowper. 
[IN-TRO-VERT'TNG, ppr. Turning inward. 
IN-TRODE;, v. i (L. intrudo.) 


or force one's self in without permission. 3. To enter 


uncalled or uninvited, or without just right. —SrN. To en- | 


croach ; infringe; intrench ; trespass; trench. 
IN-TRÜDE. v. t. 


cast in; to obtrude. 


| a 
[N-TRÜD'ED, pp. or a. 1. Thrust in.—2. In geology, intru- | IN 


sive, which see. 

IN-TRUD‘ER, n. One who intrudes ; one who thrusts him- 
self in, or enters where he has no right or is not welcome. 

IN-TRODING, ppr. Entering without invitation, right, or 
welcome. 

IN-TRO‘SION, x. [L. intrusio.] 1. The action of thrusting 
in, or of entering into a place or state without invitation, 
right, or welcome. 2. Encroachment; entrance without 
right on the property or possessions of another. 3. Volun- 
tary entrance on an undertaking unsuitable for the on. 
—A. In geology, the penetrating of one rock, while in a 
melted state, into the cavities of other rocks.— Dana. 

IN-TRÜ'SIVE, a. 1. Thrusting in or entering without right 
or welcome ; apt to intrude.—2. In geology, an epithet of 
rocks which have been forced, while in a melted state, 
into the cavities or between the layere of other rocks. 

[IN-TRÜ'SYVE-LY, adn. Without welcome or invitation. 

IN-TRÜ'SIVE-NESS, n. The act of entering without per- 
mission or invitation. 

IN-TRUST,, v. t. To deliver in trust; to confide to the care 
of; to commit to another with confidence in his fidelity. 
[N-TRUST'ED, pp. Delivered in trust; committed to the 
hands or care of another, in confidence that he will be 

faithful in discharging his duty. 

ERE TING, ppr. Delivering in trust; confiding to the 
care o 

IN-TU-Y"TION (in-tu-ish'un), n. [L. intuitus.) A looking on; 
a sight or view ; especially, the act by which the mind per- 
ceives the agreement or aise j ent of two ideas, or tho 
truth of things, the moment they are presented. 

IN-TOI-TIVE, a. [Sp and It. intuitivo; Fr. íntuitif.] 1. Per- 
ceived by them pugne É without the intervention 
of argument or testimony ; exhibiting truth to the mind 
on bare inspection, as e nce. 2. Received or obtained 
by intuition or simple inspection, as knowledge. 3. See- 
ing clearly.—Hooker. 4. Having the power of discover- 
ing truth without reasoning. 

IN-TÜT-TYVE-LY, adv. By immediate perception; without 


reasoning. 

IN-TU-MESCE' (in-tu-mes?, v. i. [L. intumesco.] To swell; 
to enlarge or expand with heat. 

IN-TU-MES'CENCE, n. 1. The action of swelling. 2. A 
awell; a swelling with bubbles; a rising and enlarging ; a 
tumid state. 

t IN-TO’MU-LA-TED, a. (L. íntumulatus.] Unburied. 

IN-TUR-GES'CENCE, n. (L. ín and eque] A swelling ; 
the action of swelling or state of being swelled. 

t IN'TUSE, n. [L. intusus.] A bruise.—Spenser. 

IN-TUS-SUS-CEP'TION, n. (L. intus and susceptus.) The 
reception of one part within another ; applied to the re- 
ception of a contracted part into a part not contracted. 

IN-TWINE, v.t. To twine or twist together ; to wreath. 

IN-TWIN ED' (in-twind), pp. Twisted together. 

IN-TWINTNG, ppr. Wreathing together. 

IN-TWIST', v. t. To twist together; to interweave. 

IN-TWIST'ED, pp. Twisted together. 

IN-TWIST'NG, ppr. Twisting together. 

IN'O-LIN, n. A peculiar vegetable principle extracted from 
the inula helenium, or elecampane.—Ure. 

IN-UM'BRATE. e. t. [L. inumbro.] To shade. 

IN-UM'BRA-TED, pp. Shaded. 

IURE MION, ^. T inunctus.] The action of anointing; 
unction.— Ray. 

IN-UN€-TU-OST-TY, n. [L. fn and unctus.) The want of 
unctuosity ; destitution of greasiness or oiliness which is 
perceptible to the touch. 

W-DNDANT, a. (L. ínundans] Overflowing. 
:N-UN'DATE, v. t. (L. inundatus.] 1. To spread over with 
& fluid ; to cover with water; as, the Nile inundates Egypt. 


1. To thrust one's self in; to | 
como or go in without invitation or welcome. 2. To enter ` 


1. To thrust one's self in ; or to enter into | 
some place without right or welcome. 2. To force or : 


| IN-UR-BANE'LY, adv. Without urbanity. 
' IN-UR-BANENESS, n. Incivility. 


IN-UR-BAN'I-TY, n. Incivility ; rude, unpolished manners 
or deportment; want of courteousness. 

IN-URE' (in-yüre^, v. t. (L. in and ure) 1. To habituate ; 
to accustom; to apply or expose in use or practice till 
use gives little or no pain or inconvenience, or makes little 
impression. 

IN-URE, v. i. To pass in use; to take or have effect; to be 

applied ; to serve to the use or benefit of. 

RED’ (in garan, pp. Accustomed ; hardened by use. 
IN-URE'MENT, n. Use; practice; habit; custom. 
IN-URING (in-yüring) ppr. 1. Habituating; accustoming 

9. Passing in use to the benefit of. 

IN-URN', v. . 1. To bury; to inter; to entomb.— Shak, 2 
To put in an urn. 

IN-URN ET" (in-urnd^, pp. Deposited in a tomb. 

IN-URNING, ppr. Interring; burying: 

IN-U-SI-TA'TION, n. Want of use; disuse.— Paley. [nare] 

IN-US'TION (in-ustyun), n. (L. inustio.]) 1 The action 
burning. 2. A branding; the action of marking by burning 

t IN-E'TILE, a. (L. xul) Unprofitable; uselesa. 

IN-U-TILTTY, n. (L. inutilitas.] Uselessness; the quality 
of being unprofitable ; unprofitableness. 

IN-UTTER-A-BLE, a. That can not be uttered. 

IN VA€'U-O. [L.] In a vacuum or empty space. 

IN-VÀDE., v. & (L. invado.) 1. To enter a country, as an 
army with hostile intentions; to enter as an enemy ; to 
attack. 2. To attack; to assai]; to assault. 3. To attack; 
to infringe; to encroach on; to violate, as one's righta 
4. To go into; [a Latinism.]—Spenser; [obs.] 5. To fab 
on; to attack; to seize; as, a disease invades the system. 

IN-VAD'ED, pp. or a. Entered by an army with a hostile 
design ; attacked ; assaulted; infringed; violated. 

TN-VADER, n. 1. One who enters the territory of another 
with a view to war, conquest, or plunder.— Swift, 2 An 
assailant. 3. An encroacher; an intruder; one who in 
fringes the rights of another. 

IN-VADING, ppr.or a. Entering on the possessions of an- 
other with a view to war, conquest, or plunder ; assault 


ing; mirang; attacking. 

IN-VA-LES'CENCE, n. [L. invalesco.) Strength; health. 

IN-VAL-E-TODIN-A-RY, a. Wanting health. 

IN-VAL'ID, a. [L. invalidus.] 1. Weak; of no force, weight, 
or "ipe in In law, having no force, effect, or efficacy, 
void; null 

* IN'VA-LID, n. [Fr. invalide; L. invalidus.] 1. A person 
who is weak and infirm; a person sickly or indisposed. 
2. A person who is infirm, wounded, maimed, or other- 
wise disabled for active service ; a soldier or seaman worn 
out in service. 

IN'VA-LID, v. t. To enroll on the list of invalids in the na- 
val or military service. 

IN-VAL1D-ATE, v. t. (Fr. énvalider.] 1. To weaken or 
sessen the force of; to destroy the strength or validity of; 
to render of no force or effect, as a bargain or will. 2. To 
overthrow ; to prove to be of no force, as testimony. 

IN-VAL'ID-À-TED, pp. Rendered invalid or of no force. 


IN-VAI/ID-À-TING, ppr. sci A the force and effect of. 
IN-VA-LID'I-TY, n. (Fr. invalidité.| Weakness; want ot 
co sy; want of force or efficacy 
IN-VAL'ID-NESS, n. Invalidity. 
IN-VAL'/H-A-BLE, a. Precious above estimation; so val 
sped that its worth can not be estimated ; inestimable 
celess, 
-VAL'/U-A-BLY, adv. Inestimably.— Bishop Hall. 
IN-VA'RI-A-BLE, oe) Constant in the same state ; im- 
mutable ; unalterable ; unchangeable; that does not vary, 
always uniform. 
IN-Vi‘RI-A-BLE-NESS, 2. Constancy of state, condition 
IN-VA-RI-A-BIL1-TY, $ or quality; immutability; un 


changeableness. 
IN. VIRLA-BLY, ado. Constantly; uniformly ; without aJ. 
teration or cune ; 
IN-VA/RIED, a. Unvaried; not changing or altering. — 
IN-VA'SION, n. [L. invasio.] 1. A hostile entrance i 
essions of another; particularly, the entrance OF à 
hostile army into a country for the purpose o i pee 
or plunder, or the attack of a military force. zd p 
tack on the rights of another ; infringement or vio'ation. 
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* Attack of a discase ; as, the intrusion of the plaguo in 

"evt 

INVASIVE, €. [from ínrade.) 1. Entering on anothcr’s 

ions with hostile dcsigns ; aggressive. 92. Infring- 
ing anather’s rights. 

[IN-VEC€ TION, r. Invective, which sce. 

IN-VE€ TIVE, n. (Fr. invective.) A railing specch or ex- 
preseion; something uttered or written, intended to cast 
opprobrium, censure, or reproach on anothcr; a harsh or 
reproachful accusation. It differs from reproof, as the 
latter may conie from a friend, and be intended for tho 
good of the pu reon reproved ; but invective procecds from 
an cnemy, and is intended to give pain or to injure.—Srw. 
Philippic : abuse ; railing; sarcasin ; satire. 

UN-VEC"TIVE, a. Satirical; abusive ; railing. 

IN-VECTIVE-LY, adv. Satirically; abusively. 

IN-VEIGIT (in-và), e. i (L. inrvho.] To exclaim or rail 
against; to utter censorious and bitter language against 
any one; to reproach: with against. 

IN-VEIGITER (in-va‘er), n. One who rails; s railer. 

IN-VEIGH'ING (in-và'ing), ppr. Exclaiming against ; railing 
at; uttering bitter words. 

IN-VEI'GLE (in-vé'gl), e. t. (Norm. enveogler.] To entice; 
to seduce ; to wheedle ; to persuade to something cvil by 
deceptive arts or flattery. 

IN-VEI'GLED (in-végld), pp. Enticed; wheedled ; seduced 
from duty. 

IN-VEI'GLE-MENT, n. Seduction to evil; enticement. 


IN-VEI'GLER, n. One who entices or draws into any de- 
sim by arts and flattery. 


[IN-VE£I'GLING, ppr. or a. Enticing; wheedling; persuad- 
ing to any thing bad. 

IN-VEILED’ Gn-vald), a. Covered as with a veil. 

IN-VEND1-BLE, a. Not vendible or salable.—Jefferson. 

IN-VENT', v. t. (Fr. inventer.) 1. To find out something 
new ; to devise somcthing not before known ; to contrive 
and produce something that did not before exist. 2. To 
forge; to fabricate; to contrive falsely; as, to invent a 
story. 3. To feign; to frame by the imagination. 4. To 
light on; to meet with.—Spenser ; [obs.] 

[N-VENT'ED, pp. Found out; devised; contrived; forged ; 
fabricated. 

IN-VENTFUL, a. Full of invention.—Gtford. 

IN-VENTI-BLE, a. Discoverable ; capable of being found 


out. 
IN-VENTI-BLE-NESS, n. The state of bene inventible. 
{IN-VENTING, ppr. Finding out what was before unknown ; 
devising or contriving something new ; fabricating. 
IN-VENTION, n. [L. inventio.] 1. The action or operation 
of finding out something new; the contrivance of that 
which did not before exist. Invention differs from discov- 
ery. Invention is sppiea to the contrivance and produc- 
tion of something that did not before exist. Discovery 
brings to light that which existed before, but which was 
not known. We are indebted to invention for the ther- 
mometer and barometer. We are indebted to discovery 
for the knowledge of the isles in the Pacific Ocean, and 
for the knowledge of galvanism. 2. That which is invent- 
od. 3. Forgery; ficüon.—4. In painting, the finding or 
choice of the objects which are to enter into the composi- 
tion of the pacco In poetry, it is applicd to whatever 
thc poet adds to the history of the subject.—6. In rhetoric, 
the Gnding and selecting of arguments to prove and illus- 
trate the point in view. 7. The power of inventing; that 
skill or ingenuity which is or may be employcd in contriv- 
ing any thing new. 8. Discovery; the finding of things 
hidden or before unknown.—Ray, ,.ess proper.]—Inven- 
tion of the cross, a Roman Catholic festival, celcbrated May 
3d, in honor of thc finding of our Savior's cross. Brande. 
—SYx. Contrivance; device; fabrication; excogitation. 
IN-VENTIVE, a. (Fr. inventif.) Ablc to invent; quick at 


contrivancc ; y at expedients.— Dryden. 
IN-VENTIVE-LY, adv. By the power of invention. 


IN-VENTIVE-NESS, n. The faculty of inventing.—Chan- 


ning. 

IN-VENT'OR, n. One who finds out something new; one 
who contrives and produccs any thing not before exist. 
ing; a contriver. 

IN-VEN-TORI-AL-LY, adv. In thc manncr of an inventory. 

IN'VEN-TO-RIED (in'ven-to-rid), pp. Inserted or registered 
in an inventory. 

(N'VEN-TO-RY. n. [Sp., It. intentarío.] 1 An account, cat- 
alogue, or schedule of all thc goods and chattels of a de- 
ceascd person. 2. A catalogue of movablcs. 3. A cata- 
logue or account of particular things. 

[IN'VEN-TO-RY, v. t. (Fr. inventorier.} 1. To make an in- 
ventory of; to make a list, catalogue, or schedule of. 2. 
To insert or register in an account of goods. 

[N-VENT'RES&, n. A female who invents. 

[N-VERSE' (in-vers), a. [L. invereus.] Inverted; recipro- 
ca) ; [opposed to direct.]—Jnverse ratio is the ratio of the 
reciprocals of two quantitics.—Znrerse proportion is an 
equality between a direct ratio and an inverse ratio.—J. Day. 
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IN-VERSE'LY (in-vcrs1y), adv. In an inverted order oP 
manncr; a term used when one quantity is greater oe 
less, acco as anothcr is less or greater. 

IN-VER'SION, n. (L. inversio.) 1. Change of order, so tnat 
the last becomes first, and the first last; a turning or 
change of the natural order of things. 2 Change of 
placcs, so that each takes thc place of the other. 2. A 
turning backward ; & contrary method of operation.—. 
In geometry, a change in thc order of the terms of a pro 
portion, so that thc second takcs the place of the first, and 
the fourth of the third.—5. In grammar, a change of tho 
natural ordcr of words.—6. In music, the change of posi- 
tion either of a subject or of a chord. 

IN-VERT", v. t. (L. inverto.] 1. To turn into a contrary di- 
rection ; to turn upside down. 2 To place in a contrary 
order or method; to revcrse.—3. In music, to change the 
order of the notcs which form a chord, or the parts which 
compose harmony. 4. To divert; to turn into another 
channel; to embezzle ; (obs.) 

IN-VER'TE-BRAL, a. Destitute of a vertebral column. 

IN-VER'TE-BRATE, 2. An animal having no vertebral col 


umn, or spiral bone. 
IN-VERTE-BRATE, 2?a Destitute of a backbone, or 
IN-VER'TE-BRA-TED, $ vertebral chain.—Good. 


IN-VERT'ED, pp. or a. Turned to a contrary direction 
turned upside down; changcd in order. 

IN-VERT'ED-LY, adv. In a contrary or reversed order. 

IN-.VERT'ENT, n. A medicine intended to invert the nat- 
ural order of the successive irritative motions. 

IN-VERT'ING, ppr. Turning in a contrary direction ; chang- 
ing the order. 

IN-VEST,, v. t. (Fr. investir; L. investio.] 1. To clothe; to 
dress; to put garments on ; to array. 2. To clothe with 
office or authority; to place in possession of an office, 
rank, or dignity. 3. To adorn; to grace.—SAhak. 4. To 
clothe; to surround. 5. To confer; to give; [little used.} 
6. To inclose ; to surround; to block up; to lay siege to; 
to besiege. 7. To place or lay out money in some species 
of property, usually of a permanent nature ; literally, to 
clothe moncy in something; as, to inve a sum ir land, 
8tocks, bonds, &c. 

IN-VEST'ED, pp. Clothed; dressed; adorned; inclosed. 

IN-VEST'IENT (-yent), a. Covering; clothing.— We 

IN-VES'TI-GA-BLE, a. That may be investigated or search 
ed out; discoverable by rational search or disquisition. 

IN-VESTI-GATE, v. t. (L. investigo.] To search into; to 
inquire and examine into with care and accuracy ; to find 
out by careful disquisition. 

IN-VESTI-Gi-TED, pp. Searched into; examined with 


care. 
IN-VES'TI-GA-TING, ppr. Searching into; inquiring into 


with care. 

IN-VES-TI-GA‘TION, n. (L. investigatio.) The action or 
process of searching utely for truth, facts, or princi- 
ples; a careful inquiry to find out what is unknown.— 
Syn. Examination; search ; scrutiny; research. 

IN-VESTI-GA-TIVE, a. Curious and deliberative in re- 
epee ye Lt 

my <Gi-TOR, n. One who searches diligently into a 
su t. 

IN-VESTING, pzr. Clothing; adorning; inclosing. 

IN-VESTT.TURE. n. (Fr.] 1. The action of giving posses- 
sion, or livery of seizin. 2. The right of giving possses- 
sion of any manor, office, or benefice.— Raleigh. 

IN-VESTIVE, a. Clothing; encircling. 

IN-VESTMENT,n. 1. The action of investing. 2. Clothes, 
dress; garment; habit—Shak. (See VESTMENT.} 3. The 
act of surrounding, blocking up, or besieging by an armed 
force. 4. The placing or Lu out of money in some 
species of property, usually of a permanent nature. 

IN-VETER-A-CY, n. (L. inveteratio.] Long continuance, 
or the firmness of deep-rooted obstinacy of any quality or 
state acquired by time. 

IN-VETER-ATE, a. (L. ínveteratus] 1. Old; long-estab- 
lished ; as, an inveterate opinion; (obs.] 2. Deep-rooted ; 
firmly established by long continuance ; obstinate, as a 
habit. 3. Having fixed habits by long continuance. 4. 
Violent; deep-rooted ; obstinate, as hatred. 

IN-VETERATE, v. t. (L. np To fix and settle by 
long continuance.— Bacon. (Little used.) 

IN-VET'ER-ATE-LY, adv. With obstinacy; violently. 

IN-VETER-ATE-NESS, x. Obstinacy confirmed by time; 
inveterac y.— Locke. 

IN-VET-ER-A'TION, n. The act of hardening or confirm- 
ing by long continuance. 

* IN-VID'T-OUS, a. (L. ul 1. Envious ; malignant. 
—Evelyn. 2. Likcly to incur ill-will or hatred, or to pro- 
voke envy ; hateful. 

* IN-VIDT.OUS-L Y, adv. 1. Enviously; malignantly. 2 In 
a manner likely to provoke hatred. 

* IN-VIDT-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of provoking envy 


or hatred. 
IN-VIGT-LANCE, n. Want of vigilance; neglect of watching. 
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IN-VIG'OR-ATE, v. ¿ (It invigorire.] To give vigor to; to 
strengthen ; to animate; to give life and energy to. 

IN-VIG'OR-À-TED, pp. or a. PUE asqa ; animated. 

IN-VIG'OIV- A-TING, ppr. or a. iving fresh vigor to; 
strensthening. 

IN-VIG-OR-ATION, n. The action of invigorating, or state 
of being invigorated. 

IN-VIL'LAGED, a. Turned into a village. 

IN-VIN'CI-BLE, a. [Fr. invincible] 1. Not to be conquered 
or subdued; that can not be overcome; unconquerable. 
2. Not to be overcome; insuperable ; insurmountable. 

[NX-VIN'CI-BLE-NESS, ? n. The quality of being unconquer- 

IN-VIN-CI-BILT-TY, j able; inauperablencss. 

IN-VIN'CI-BLY, adb. Unconquerably ; insuperably. 

IN-VI'O-LA-BLE, a. (L. inviolabilie.] 1. Not to be pro- 
faned ; that ought not to be injured, polluted, or treated 
with irreverence. 2. Not to be broken. 3. Not to be in- 
Jured or tarnished. 4. Not susceptible of hurt or wound. 
—Milton. 

VIDT A MILD S PM 1. The quality or state of be- 

W-VI-0-LA-BILT-TY, ing inviolable. 2. The quality 
of not being subject to be broken. 

IN-VYO-LA-BLY, adv. Without profanation ; without 
breach or failure. 

W-VYO-LATE, a. 
profaned; unpolluted; unbroken. 

{N-VY'O-L4-TED, a. Unprofaned ; unbroken; unviolated. 

UN'VI-OUS, a. [L. invius.] pee untrodden. 

IN'VI-OUS-NESS, n. State of being impassable.— Ward. 

IN-VIS'GA TE, v. t. (L. in and viscus.] 1. To lime; to daub 
yia glue. 2. To catch with glue or bird-lime. (Little 
used. I 

IN VISIE1.TED, pp. Limed; daubed with glue. 

IN-VIS'CER-ATE, v. t. To breed; to nourish. [A bad word.) 

IN-VIS-I-BIL' I-TY, 22. The atate of being invisible ; im- 

IN-VIS'I-BLE-NESS, $ perceptibleness to tne sight. 

IN-VIS'I-BLE, a. (L. invisibilis.) That can not be seen; 
imperceptible by the sight. 

IN-ViS1-BLY, adv. In a manner to escape the sight; im- 
perceptibly to the eye.— Denham. 

IN-VIS'ION, ». Want of vision, or the power of seeing. 

LN-VTTA MI-NERVA. [L. Minerva, the pondes of wisdom, 
being unwilling.) Without the help of genius. 

PYT TION, n. [L. invitatio.] The act of inviting; solic- 

n 


IN-VITA-TO-RY, a. Using or containing invitations. 

*N-VITA-TO-RY, n. A part of the service in the Roman 
Catholic Church; & ps or anthem sung in the morning. 

{N-VITE, v. t. (L. invito.) 1. To ask to do some act or to 
go to some place ; to request the company of a person. 2. 
To draw to; to tempt to come; to induce by pleasure or 
hope. 3. To present temptations or allurements to.—Sxn. 
To solicit; bid; call; summon; allure; attract; entice. 

[N-VITE, v.i. To ask or call to any thing pleasing.— Milton. 

[N-VIT'ED, pp. or a. Solicited; requested to come or go in 

ba) allured. 

-VIT'ER, n. One who invites.— Pop. 

IN-VITING, ppr. 1. Soliciting the company of; asking to 
attend. 2. a. Alluring; tempting; drawing to. 

IN-VITING, n. Invitation.—SAak. 

IN-VITING-LY, adv. In such a manner as to invite or allure. 

IN-VITING-NESS, n. The quality of being inviting. 

IN-VIT'RI-FI-A-BLE, a. That can not be vitrified or con- 
verted into glass.—Kírwan. 

INVO-ATE, v. t. [L. invoco.) To invoke; to call on in 
supplication ; to or to address in prayer.— Milton. 

INVO-€4-TED, pp. Invoked; called on in prayer. 

INVO-€i-TING, ppr. Invoking. 

IN-VO-€ATION, n. (L. tnvocatio.) 1. The act of addressing 
in prayer. 2. The form or act of calling for the assistance 
or presence of any being, particularly of some divinity. 3. 
A judicial call, demand, or order.— Wheaton's Rep. 

_ INVOICE, n. (Fr. envoi] 1. In commerce, a written account 
of the particulars of merchandise, shipped or sent to a 
purchaser, consignee, factor, &c., with the value or prices 
and charges annexed. 2. A written account of ratable 
estate.— Laws of New Hampshire. 

IN'VOICE, v. t. To make a written account of goods or 


iw pA their prices. 

OICED (in'voist), pp. Inserted in a list with the price 
or value annexed.—Robinson. 

INVOIC-ING, ppr. Making an account in writing of goods, 
with their prices or values annexed ; in an 


voice. 
[N-VOKE, v. t. [L. invoco.) Literally, to call for or ask. 
dress in prayer ; to call on for assistance 


. ineiolatus.) Unhurt; uninjured; un- 


Hence, 1. To 
and protection. 2. In a wider sense, to call for with earn- 
estness; as, to invoke aid; [recent.] 
IN-VOKED (in-vokt), pp. Addressed in prayer for aid; 
UR ue. Miren | 
iN. ‘ING, ppr. re in prayer for aid; calling. 
IN-VOLJ-CEL, ^. (dim. of incolit The involucra of 
an umbellule or umbellet; an involucret.— Eaton. 
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IN-VO-LUÜCEL-LATE, a. Surrounded with involuce 

IN-VO-LO’ERAL, a. Pertaining to an involutrupi UE 

IN-VO-LUÜ'€ RE, pt [L. € olucrum.) In botany, a sort of 

IN-VO-LU'€RUM, j calyx, inclosing those agzregats of 
flowers constituting umbels, but occasionally inclosing 
PORE pot unte 

IN-VO-LÜ'€RED, a. Having an involucre, as umbels, &c. 

IN-VO-LO'€£RET, n. An involdcel which see. 

IN-VOL'UN-TA-RIELY, adv. 1. Not by choice; not spon 
taneously ; against one's will 2 In a manner indepond- 
ent of the will - 

IN-VOL'UN-TA-RI-NESS, ». 1. Want of choice cr will— 
Bishop Hall. 9. In ndence on the will. 

IN-VOL'UN-TA-RY, a. (Fr. ínvolontaire.] 1. Not having will 
or choice; unwilling. 2. Independent of will or choice. 
3. Not proceeding trom choice; not done willingly; op- 
posed to the will. i 

IN'VO-LUTE, n. (L. involutus.) A curve traced by the end 
of a string wound upon another curve, or unwound from 
it See EVOLUTE. 

IN'VO-LUTE, a. [L. involutus.) 1. In botany, rolled 

INVO-LU-TED, $ spirally inward.—92. In conckology, a 
ie when the exterior lip is turned inward at the 
margin. 

IN-VO-LOTION, n. (Fr.; L. involutio.) 1. The action of 
involving or infolding. 92. The state of being entan or 
Involved; complication.—3. In grammar, the insertion of 
one or more clauses or members of a sentence in a way 
which involves the construction and makes it difficult. —4. 
In arithmetic and algebra, the raising of a quantity to any 
power assigned ; the multiplication of a quantity into itself 
a given number of times. 

IN-VOL VE (in-volv), v. t. (L. involvo.] 1. To envelop; to 
cover with surrounding matter, as in dust. 2. To envelop 
in any thing which exists on all sides; as, to involve in 
gloom. 3. To inply; to comprise ; to Include, as an ab- 
surdity. 4. To draw in by way of connection; to impli- 
cate ; as, to involve a friend in one's ruin. 5. To take 1n; 
to catch; to conjoin—Pope. 6. To entangle, as in a dis 
pute. 7. To plunge; to overwhelm, as in ruin. 8. To in 
M d ; to infold ; to complicate or make intricate.— Milton, 
9. To blend; to ingle confusedly.  Milton.—10. In 

arithmetic and algebra, to raise a quantity to any assigned 

power; to multiply a quantity into itself a given number 


of times. 

IN-VOLV ED' (in-volvd^, pp. or a. Enveloped ; implied ; in- 
wr d; entangled; raised to a power. 

IN-VOLVE'MENT, n. Act of involving; state of being in- 

INVOLVING pp. Enveloping; imp! rising 
ppr. Enveloping; implying; comprising; 
entangling; complicating; raising to a power. 

IN-VUL-NER-A-BIL1-TY, n. e quality of being in- 

IN-VUL'/NER-A-BLE-NESS, $ vulnerable. 

IN-VUL/NER-A-BLE, a. (L. invulnerabilis.) That can not 
be wounded; incapable of receiving injury. 

IN-WALL', v. t. To incloee or fortify with a wall. 

IN-WALL ED', pp. Inclosed or fortitied with a wall. 

IN-WALL‘NG, ppr. Inclosing with a wall. 

IN^W ARD, a. (Sax. ínweard.] 1. Internal; interior ; placed 
or being within. 2. Intimate; domestic ; familiar. — 
Spenser. In this sense, also, Skakspeare uses it asa noun 
3. Seated in the mind or soul.. Shak, 

IN"WARD, ado. 1. Toward the inside; as, turn the atten- 
tion inward. 2, Toward the center or interior. 3. Into 
the mind or thoughts. 

IN"WARD-LY, adv. 1. In the inner parts; internally. 2 
In the heart; prey: secretly. 3. Toward the center. 

IN"WARD-NESS, n. 1. Intimacy; familiarity.—SAak. ; [not 
NL 2. Internal state.—More ; [(vnusual.) 

INWARDS, n. pl. The inner parts of an animal; the bow- 
els; the viscera.— Milton. 

IN-WEAVE', v. t. ; pret. inwove; pp. intooven, inwvote. To 
weave together; to intermix or intertwine by weaving. 

IN-WEAV'ING, ppr. Weaving together. 

IN-WHEEL/’, v. t. [in and wheel.) To encircle.— Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 

IN-WHEELED', pp. Encircled. 

IN-WHEEL/ING, ppr. Encircling. 

t IN7WIT, n. [in and wit.) Mind; understanding. 

IN-WOOD', v. t. To hide in woods.—Sidney. 

IN-WOQOD'ED, pp. Hidden in woods. 

IN-WORKEDL' (-wurkt), pp. Worked in; operated within. 

IN-WORK'ING, ppr. or a. Working within. 

D AVOR AING, *. Internal operation; energy within. 

| IN-WOV'EN, 1 pp. Woven in; intertwined by weaving 

IN-WRAP"' (in-rap), v. & 1. To involve; to infold ; to cover 
by wrapping. 2. To involve in difficulty or perplexity, 
to perplex.— Bacon. 3. To ravish or transport; to rap.— 


Shak. ; [ill . 
VEL PED' pp. Involved; pues EI ee 

-WRAP'PING, ppr. Covering by wrapping. 
IN-WREA'THE  (in-reeth), v. t. To afia i i or encompnsé 
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es with a wreath, or with something in the form of a 
wreath. 
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strength; power. Dan., iL—4. Jroas, pl, fettera; chains 
manacles ; handculls.— Ps. cv. 


IN-WROUGHT' (in-rawt), pp. or a. Wrought or worked in Y'RON Ql'urn) a. 1. Made of iron; consisting of iron. 2 


or among other things; adorned with rures. 

LO-DAL, n. (from iodin and alcohol.) Au oleaginous liquid 
obtained from the action of alconol and nitric acid on 
fodine.— Graham. 

T'O.DiTE, 8. A compound of iodic acid with a baso. 

T-OD'IO, a Jodic acid is a compound, consisting of iodine 
oxygenized to the highest point. 

tO-DID, n. A non-acid compound of iodine with a metal or 
other substance. 

t'O-DINE, e. (Gr. ons]  IngAemistry, a peculiar substance 
obtained from certain sea-weeds or marine plants. Its va- 
por is of a splendid violet color. 

fO-DOUS3,«  Jodous acid is a compound of iodine and ox- 

gen, containing less of the latter than todic acid. 

LÓDU RET, n. A compound of iodine and a base; an iodid. 

LO-LITE, n. (Gr. coy and 605.) A mineral of a glassy ap- 

ce, which in one direction presents a blue or violet- 

ue color, and at right angles with this, a yellowish-gray 

or brownish color. It consists of silica, alumina, and mag- 
nesia, with some oxyd of iron.—Dana. 

TON, n. A name given to the elements which appear at the 
respective poles, when a body is subjected to electro-chem- 

decompoerition.—Silliman. 

Tf-ONTO, a. 1. The Jonic order, in architecture, is that species 
of column named from Ionia, whose disti feature 
is the volute of its capital It is more slender than the 
Doric and Tuscan. Enmcyc—9. The Ionic dialect of the 
Greek language was the dialect used in Ionia—3. The 
Tonic sect of philosophers was that founded by Thales of 
Miletus, in Ionia. 4. Denoting an airy kind of music. 5. 
The Ionic foot, in versifcation, consists of four syllables, 
either two short and two long, or two long and two short. 

T-XTA, n. The name of the Greek letter ¿, which, being the 
smallest in the alphabet, is used to denote a jot or tittle. 

L O. U. In England, a paper having on it these letters 
(signifying I owe you), followed by a given sum, and duly 
signed, is called an L O. U., and is considered equally bind- 
ing in honor with a promissory note. Such papers are 
ordinarily given in gambling transactions. 

[P-E-CA€-U.AN'HA, ^. A bitter root produced in South 
America, much used as an emetic. 

aes DIX'IT. (L.he asserted.) A mere saying or assertion, 
witbout š 

IP-SISSLMA VERBA. (L.] The identical words. 

IPSO FA€' rod In fact, in reality, or by the fact. 

L-RAS-CI.BILT-.TY, 2n. The quality of being irascible, 

LRAS'CIBLE-NESS, § or easily inflamed by anger ; irri- 
tability of temper. 

t-RASCI-BLE, a. (Fr. Very susceptible of anger; easily 

rovoked or inflamea with resentment ; irritable. 
1-KAS‘CI-BLY, ado. In an irascible manner. 

IRE, s. (Fr.; L. ire) Anger; wrath; keen resentment. 

IRETUL,a. Angry; wroth; furious with anger. 

YREFUL-LY, adv. In an angry manner. 

LRE-NAREH (Tre-nërk), n. (Gr. cipgvapxns.] An officer 
formerly employed in the Greck Empire, to preserve the 
public tranquillity. 

TI-RENTE-AL, e. Pacific; desirous of peace. 

IDD CENGE, a. Exhibition of colors like those of the 


w. 

[TR-I-DES'CENT, a. Having colors like the rainbow. 

£-RID1-UM, =. [from tris.) A very heavy metal of a whitish 
color, found associated with platinum, and named from 
the variety of colors exhibited by its solutions. 

TRIS, s. ; ph Irises. [L. iris.) 1. The rainbow.—Brown. °. 
An appearance resembling the rainbow.— Newton. 3. The 
colored circle which surrounds the pupil of the eye. 4. 
The flower-de-lis, or flag-lower, a genus of many species. 

PRIS-A-TED, a. Exhibiting the prismatic colors; resem- 
bling the rainbow.— Phillips. 

SED (frist), a. Having colors like those of the rain. 


bow. 

TRISH, a. Pertaining to Ireland, or produced in Ireland. 

TRISH, s. 1. A native of Ireland. 2. The language of the 
Irish; the Hiberno-Ccltic. : 

TRISH-I3M, n. A mode of speaking peculiar to the Irish. 

TRISH-RY, s. The le of Ireland. — Bryskett. 

IRK, v. t. (Scot. ík) S o weary; to give pain to.—SAak. 
(Used only impersonally. | Obsolescena.] 

IBK'SOME, a. Giving uneasiness; producing weariness.— 
Eyx. Wearisome; us; tiresome; toilsome; burden- 
some; troublesomo; vexatious. 

1RK'EOME LY, ado. In a wearisome or tedious manner. 

t{RK’SOME-NEx8, s. Tediousness; wearisomcneas. 

IRON (Torn or I'rn), n. (Sax. iren; Scot. irne, yrn, or airn ; 
Isl iarna ; Dan. iern.] 1. A metal, the hardest, most com- 
mon, and moet uscful of all the metals; of a livid whitish 
color, inclined to gray, internally compoecd, to appear- 
ance, of small facets, and susccptble of a fine polish. 9. 
An instrument or utensil made of iron.—3. Figuratively, 


Rescinbling iron in color. 3. Hareh; rude ; severe; mis- 
erable; as, the fron 4. Binding fast; not to bs 
broken; as, “death's iron sleep.”—Phillips. 5. Hard of um 
derstanding; dull; as, tron-witted fools.—SAak. 6. Firm, 
robust; vigorous; as, an fron frame. 

YRON (urn), v. t. 1. To smooth with an instrument of 
iron. 2. To shackle with irons; to fetter or handcuff. 3 
To furnizh or arm with iron. 

YRON-BOUND, a. 1. Bound with iron. 2. Rugged, rocky 
as, an iron-bound coast. 

IRON-€LAD, a. Clad in iron.— Scott. 

IRON-OLAY (lurn-kl&), n. A substance intermediate be 
twcen basalt and wacke, of a reddish-brown color, and 
occurring massive or vesicular. 

IRON €ROWN, n. A golden crown set with jewels, be 
longing originally to the Lombard kings, and indicating 
the dominion of Italy. It was so called from containing a 
circle said to have been forged from one of the nails in the 
cross of Christ. — Encyc. Am. 


"TRON-FIL-INGS, n. pl. Fine particles of iron made by fib- 


ing or rasping. 

TRON-FLINT, n. An opaque ferruginous variety of quartz. 

YRON-FOUND-ER, n. One who makes iron castings. 

YRON-FOUND-ER-Y, 1". The place where iron castings 

YRON-FOUND-RY, § are made. 

YRON-FRAMED, a. Having an iron or firm frame. 

IRON GLANCE, n. A peroxyd of iron, of a dark steel 
gray color. 

IRON-HAND-ED, a. Having hands hard as iron.— Dwight. 

YRON-HEART-ED, a Hard-hearted; unfeeling; cruel 

IRON LIQUOR (Turn likur), ». Acetate of iron, used as 
a mordant by dyers, &c.— Buchanan. 

TRON-MOLD, n. A spot on cloth, made by applying rusty 
iron to the cloth when wet. 

YRON-MON’GER, n. A dealer in iron wares or hardware. 

—lRON-MOÓN'"GER-Y, n. A general name for all articles 
made of iron: hardware. 

RON PY-RITES, n. Common pyrites; yellow sulphuret 
of iron. 

YRON SAND, n. An iron ore in grains, used to sand paper 
after writing. 

YRON-SHEAFHED, a. Sheathed with iron.—Scoz. 

IRON-SHOD, a. Shod with iron. 

TRON-SIOK, a. In reamen's language, a ship is said to be 
tron-sick, when her bolts and nails are so much corroded 
or eaten with rust that she bas become leaky. 

lRON-SID.ED, a. Having iron or very firm sides.— Forby 

IRON-SMITH, n. A worker in iron; one who makes and 
repairs utensils of iron; (more proper than blacksmith.) 

TRON-STONE, n. An impure ore of iron, containing much 


clay. 

YRON-WOOD, n. The popular name of some species of 
a genus of trees callcd siderorylon ; also, of ostrya Virginica, 
sometimes called hop-hornbeam, a tree of the United States. 

YRON-WORK, n. A general name of the parts or pieces 
of a building, vesscl, carriage, &c., which consist of iron; 
any made of iron. 

YRON-WORKS, n. pl. The works or establishment where 

d y n is wrought into bars, &c. 

IY'RON-WORT, n. The Popular name of some species of 
a genus of plants called stderitis. 

YRONED (rurnd), pp. Smoothed with an iron; shackled, 
armed with iron. 

TRON-ER (i'urn-er), n. One who irons. 

YRON-I€, a. Ironical.—Ben Jonson. 

I-RON'TO-AL, a. (Fr. #ronigue.] Expressing one thing and 
meaning the oppoeite. 

T-RONTC-AL-LY, adv. By way ofirony ; by the use of iron 

IRON-ING, n. LA smoothing with an iron. 2. A shac 
ling. 3. A furnishing or arming with iron. 

YRON-ING, ppr. Smoothing with an iron; shackling; fur 
nishing or arming with iron. 

IRON:IST, n. One who deals in irony.—Pope. 

TRON-Y (Turn.y) a. 1. Made or consisting of iron; par- 
taking of iron. 2. Resembling iron; hard. 

YRON-:, n. (Fr. ironie; L. ironia.) A kind of ridicule 
which exposes errors or faults by seeming to approve, 
adopt. or defend them. 

t TROUS, a. [iron ire] Apt to be angry.— Chaucer. 

IR-RADI-ANCE, ln. (L. irradians.) 1. Emission of rays 

IE-RA'DI-AN-CY, $ 
light emitted ; lustre; splendor. 

IR-RADI-ATE, v. t. (L. írradio.] 1. To illuminate; to 
brighten; to make splendid ; to adorn with lustre. 2. To 
enlighten intellectually ; to illuminate.— Milton. 3. To ani 
mate by heat or light.—Hale. 4. To decorate with shining 
ornaments.— Pope. 

IR-RA'DI-ATE, v. £ To emit rays; to shine. 

IR-RiDI-ATE, a. Adorned with brightness, or with any 
thing ahining. 


of light on an object. 2 Beams of 
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[R-RA'DI-A-TED, pp. Tlluminated ; enlightened; made lu- 
minous or bright; decorated with rays of light or with 
NN £. 

ee G, ppr. Illuminating; decorating with beams 
o t. 

[R-RA-DI-A"TION, n. 1. The act of emitting beams of light. 
2. Illumination; brightness. 3. Intellectual light. 4. The 
act of emitting minute particles or effluvia from some sub- 
etance.—5. In physical science, an apparent enlargement 
of objects beyond their proper bounds, in consequence of 
the vivid Pa eee of light on the eye.—Olmsted. 

[IR-RAD'I-CATE, v. t. To root acer. 

*IR-RATION-AL (-r&'shun-a! or -rasb‘un-al), a. (L. irration- 
alis.) 1. Not.rational; void of reason or understanding, 
as animals. 2. Not according to the dictates of reason ; 
contrary to reason, as conduct.—ZIrrational quantity, see 
SunD.—8YvN. Reasonless; witless; unreasonable ; foolish ; 
silly; absurd. 

* IR-RA-TION-AL/I-TY, n. Want of reason or the powers 
of understanding. 

*IR-RA'TION-AL-LY (-r&shun-al-ly or -rash'un-akly), adv. 
Without reason; in a manner contrary to reason; ab- 


surdly. 

IR-RE-OLIIM'A-BLE, a. 1. Not to be reclaimed; that can 
not be recalled from error or vice; that can notbe brought 
to reform. 2. That can not he tamed.—Syn. Irrecover- 
able ; incorrigible ; untamable. 

IR-RE-CLAIN'Á-BLY, adv. Soasnotto admit of reformation. 

IR-REO-ON-CIL'A-BLE, a. 1. Not to be recalled to amity, 
or a state of friendship and kindness; retaining enmity 
that can not be appeased or subdued, as a foe. 2. That 
can not be appeased or subdued, as hostility. 3. That 
can not be made to agree or be consistent; incongruous; 
incorapatible, as opinions or propositions. 

IR-RE@-ON-CIL’A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being ir- 
reconcilable ; incongruity ; incompatibility. 

IR-RE€-ON-CIL'A-BLY, adv. In a manner that precludes 
reconciliation. 

IR-RE€'ON-CILE, v. t. To prevent from being reconciled. 
— Bishop Taylor, (1L1.) 

IR-RECON-CILED (ir-rek'on-stld), a. [in and reconciled.] 
1. Not reconciled. 2. Not atoned for.—Shak. 

[R-REO-ON-CILEMENT, n. Want of reconciliation; dis- 
agreement. 

IR-REC€-ON.-CIL-I-ÀA"TION, n. Want of reconciliation. 

[R-RE€’ON-CIL-ING, ppr. Preventing from being reconciled. 

[R-RE-CORD'A-BLE, a. Not to be recorded.— Cockeram. 

[IR RE-OÓ0 V'ER-A-BLE (-kuv'er-a-bl), a. 1. Not to be recov- 
ered or repaired. 2. That can not be regained.— Rogers. 
3. That can not be obtained by demand or suit. 4. Not to 
be remedied.—SYN. Irreparable ; irretrievable; irremedi- 
able; incurable, 

[R-RE-CÓV'ER-A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being irre- 
coverable.— Donne. 

[R-RE-CÓV'ER-A-BLY, adv. 1. Beyond recovery; beyond 
the possibility of being regained, repaired, or remedied. 
2. Beyond the possibility of being reclaimed. 

PHIR-RE-COUÜPER-A-BLE, a. Irrecoverable. 

| IR-RE-CUÜ'PER-A-BLY, adv. Irrecoverably. 

[R-RE-€U'SA-BLE, a. (ín, and Fr. recusable.] Not liable to 
exception. 

[R-ERE-DEEM'A-BLE, a. 1. That can not be redeemed. 2. 
Not subject to be paid at the pleasure of government. 

(R-RE-DEEN’A-BLE-NESS, ? n. The quality of being not 

(R-RE-DEEM-A-BILT-TY, $ redeemable. 

[R-RE-DEEM'A-BLY, ado. So as not to be redeemable. 

{R-RE-D0’CI-BLE, a. 1. Not to be reduced ; that can not 
be brought back to a former state. 2. That can not be re- 
duced or ch d to a different state.— Irreducible case, in 
algebra, a particular case in the solution of a cubic equa- 
tion, ín which the formula commonly employed contains 
an IBS DAEY quantity, and therefore in its application. 
— Brande. 

D RE-DÜCI-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being irreducible. 

[R-RE-DO’CI-BLY, adv. In a manner not reducible. 

‘R-RE-FLEOTIYVE, a. Not retlective.— Whewell. 

*IR-RE-FRA'GA-BLE or IR-REF'RA-GA-BLE, a. That can 
not be refuted or overthrown.—Syn. Incontrovertible ; 
unanswerable ; indisputable ; unquestionable ; incontest- 
able ; indubitable ; undeniable. 

* IR-RE-FRA'GA-BLE-NESS, ? n. The quality of being irre- 

* IR-REF-RA-GA-BILT-TY, fr e or incapable of 
refutation. 

* IR-RE-FRA’GA-BLY or IR-REF'RA-GA-BLY, adv. So as 
Dot to be overthrown. 

* IR-REF8-TA-BLE or IR-RE-FÜT'A-BLE, a. [Low L. irre- 
PAPE] That can not be refuted or disproved.—Biskop 

a 


* IR-REF'9-TA-BLY or IR-RE-FÜT'A-BLY, adv Beyond 
the possibility of refutation. 

IR-RE-GEN’ER-A-CY, n. Unregeneracy.—J. M. Mason. 

IR-RE-GEN-ER-A'TION, n. An unregenerate state. [ Bad.) 

IR-REG'U-LAR, a. (Fr. irregulier; L. irregularis.) 1. Not 
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regular ; not according to commun form or rules; as, an 
lar structure. 2. Not according to established prin- 
ciples or customs ; deviating from usage, as a course of 
procedure. 3. Not conformable to nature or the usual oper- 
ation of natural lawa, as pulsations. 4. Not according to 
the rules of art; as, irregular metre. 5. Not in conformity 
to laws, human or divine; deviating from the rules of 
moral rectitude; as, an trregular life. 6. Not straight, as 
a line. 7. Not uniform, as motion.—8. In grammar, un ir- 
regular noun or verb is one which deviates from the com- 
mon rules in its inflections.—SvN. Immcthodical; unsys- 
tematic; anomalous; erratic; devious; eccentric; crook- 
ed; unscttled ; variable ; changeable ; mutable ; desultory; 
disorderly ; wild; immoderate ; intemperate ; inordinate ; 
ous. 
IR-REGU-LAR, w. A soldier not in regular service. 
IR-REG'U-LAR-IST, n. One who is irregular. 
IR-REG-E-LART.TY, n. [Fr. irregularité] 1. Deviation 
from a straight line or from any common or established 
rule; deviation from method or order. 2. Deviation from 
law, human or divine, or from moral rectitude ; inordinate 


practice ; vice. " 
IR-REG'9-LAR-LY, adv. Without rule, method, or order. 
t IR-REG'U-LATE, v. t. To make irregular ; to disorder. 
IR-REL'A-TIVE, a. Not relative; uneonnected.— Irrelativa 
chords, in music, have no common sound. 
IR-REL'A-TIVE-LY, adv. Unconnectedly.— Boyle. ' 
IR-REL'E-VAN-CY, n. Inapplicability ; the quality of not 
eng ap licable, or of not serving to aid and support. 
IR-REL‘E-VANT, a. [in, and Fr. relever. Not relevant; not 
applicable or pertinent; not serving to support. 
JR-REL'E-VANT-LY, adv. Without being to the purpose. 
IR-RE-LI£V'A-BLE, a. Not admitting rclief. —Hargrave. 
IR-RE-LIGTION (ir-re-lid’jun), n. (Fr.; in and religion.) 
Want of religion, or contempt of it—-Syn. Ungodliness; 
worldliness; wickedness; impiety. 


.IR-RE-LIGION-IST, n. One who is destitute of religious 


principles; a despiser of religion.—JNott. 
IR-RE-LIGTOUS (ir-re-lid'jus), a. (Fr. #rreligieuz.] 1. Des 
titute of rendons principles; contemning religion ; im- 
pious; ungodly. 2. Contrary to religion; profane; im- 
pious; wicked. 
IR-RE-LIGTOUS-LY, adv. With Impietyi wickedly. 
IR-RE-LIGTOUS-NESS, n. Want ot religious principles ot 
racticcs ; ungodliness. 
I RENECBDI e (L. irremeabilis.] Admitting no return. 


IR-RE-M£'DI-A-BLE, a. (Fr.] 1. Not to be remedied; that 
can not be cured. 2. Not to be corrected or redressed.— 
Syn. Incurable ; irretrievable ; irreparable. 

IR-RE-MEDI-A-BLE-NESS, n. State of being irremediable. 

IR-RE-MEDI-A-BLY, adv. In a manner or degree that pre- 
cludes remedy, cure, or correction. —Bishop Taylor. 

IR-RE-MIS'SI-BLE, a. (Fr.] Not to be pardoned, that can 
not be forgiven or remitted; unpardonable.— Whiston. 

IR-RE-MIS'SI-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being unpar- 
donable.— Hammond. 

IR-RE-MIS'SI-BLY, adv. So as not to be pardoned. 

Ue M Not remitting. 

IR-RE-MOV-A-BILT-TY, n. The quality or state of being ir. 
removable, or not removable from office. 

IR-RE-MOV'A-BLE, a. 1. That can not be moved or chang: 
ed.—Shak, 2. Not legally removable from office. 

IR-RE-MOV’A-BLY, adv. as not to admit of removal: 

IR-RE-MOV‘AL, n. Absence of removal. 

IR-RE-MÜ'NER-A-BLE, a. That can not be rewarded. 

IR-RE-NOWN ED (ir-re-nownd’), a. Not renowned; not 
celebrated. 

IR-REP-A-RA-BIL1-TY, n. The quality or state of being ir- 
reparable, or beyond repair or recovery. 

IR-REP'A-RA-BLE, a. (L. érreparabilis.] 1. That can not 
be repaired or mended. 2. That ean not be recovered or 
regamed.—Syn. Irrecoverable ; irretrievable ; irremedia- 
ble ; incurable. 

IR-REP'A-RA-BLE-NESS, n. State of being irreparable. 

IR-REP'A-RA-BLY, adv. In a manner or degree that pre 
cludes recovery or repair. 

ea ery, n, The quality of being irrepeal- 
able. 

IR-RE-PEAL’A-BLE, a. That can not be re d. 

IR-RE-PEAL’A-BLE-NESS, n. Irrepealability. 

IR-RE-PEAL’A-BLY, adv. Beyond the power of repeal. 

IRRE PLEVNA BLR” Want of repentance. 

-RE-P -A-B 

IR-REPLEVTISA-BLE, j^ That can not be replevied 

IR-REP-RE-HENST.BLÉ, a. Not reprehensible; not to be 
blamed or censured ; free from fault. . CS: 

IR-REP-RE-HENST-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being ir. 
reprehensible. 

Ee acorn ado. 

ame; without blame.— S vs 

IR-REP-RE-SENTA-BLE, a. Not to be represented ; that 
can not be figured or represented by any image. 


In a manner not to incur 
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iR-RE-PRESS1 BLE, e. That cau not be represscd. 
IR-RE-PREZS].BLY, adv. So na not to be repressed. 
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IR-REV'O-CA-BLY, ado. Beyond rccall ; in a manner pre 


cluding repeal. 


IR-RE-PROACIVA-BLE,@. That can not be justly reproach- | IR-RE.VOK'A-RLE, a. Not to be recalled ; irrevocable. 


ed: free trom blamc.—Syx. Uublainable ; irreprovable ; 
irrepreliensible ; innocent; blameless; spotlces; unblem- 
ished ; immaculate ; faultless ; pure; upright 

IR-RE-PROACIT'A-BLE-NESS, n. Tho quality or stato of 
being not reproachablc. 

IR-R E-PROACIT'A-BLY, ade. In a manncr not to deserve 
reproach ; blamelesely. 

IR-RE-PROV'A-BLE (-proov'/a-bl), a. That can not be justly 
reproved ; blameless; upright. 

IR-RE-PROV’A-BLY, adv. So as not to be liable to reproof 
or blame.— If cerer 


I 
IR-REP-TI"TIOUS (-tieh'us), a. Encroaching ; privately in- 


troduced.— Nichols. | 
IR-RE-SIST'ANCE, s. Forbearance to rcsist; non-rceist. 
ance ; passive submission.— Paley. 
IR-RE-SIST-I-BIL'T-TY, 2a. The quality of being irrcsist- 
IR-RE-SISTT.BLE-NESS, § ible; power or force beyond 
resistance or opposition. | 
IR-RE-SISTTBLE, a. [Fr.] That can not be successfully | 
resisted or opposed ; superior to opposition; resistless. | 
IR-RE-SISTT.BLY, adv. 
cessfully resisted or opposed.— Dryden. 
IR-RE-SIST'LESS, a. at can not be resisted.—Glanville. 
IR-RESO-LU-BLE, a. (L. é and resolvo.) Not to be dis- 
solved ; incapable of dissolution.— Boyle. 
IR-RES'O-LU.BLE-NESS, s. The quality of being indisso- 
luble ; resistance to separation of parts by heat. 
IR-RES'O-LUTE, a. Not firm or constant in purpose ; not 
decided ; not determined ; given to doubt.—SvN. Waver- 
ing; vacillating; undetermined; undecided; unsettled ; 


unstable; unsteady. 
Without firmness of mind ; with. 


IR-RES'O-LUTE.L Y, «d». 
out decision. 

IR-RES'O-LUTE-NES;* n. Want of firm determination or 
purpose ; vacil'ation of mind. 

IR-RES-O-LO TION, n. (Fr.) Want of resolution ; want of 
decision in purpose ; a tluctuation of mind. 

IR-RE-SOLV.-A-BILT-TY, n. The state or quality of not 

IR-RE-SOLV'A.BLE-NESS, § bcing resolvable. 

IR-RE-SOLV'A-BLE, a. That can not be resolved. 

iR-RE-SOLV‘ED-LY, ade. Without ecttled determination. 


— Boyle. (eau used.] 
JR-RE-SPE VE, a. 1. Not having regard to: with of. 
2. Not regardin ipa aes ar EAER et 
IR-RE-SPECTIVE-LY, adv. Without regard to; not taking 
circumstances into consideration. 
IR-RESPI-RA.BLE, a. Unfit for utu; not having 
the qualities which support animal life. : 
IR-RE-:PONS-I-BIL/I-TY, x. Want of responsibility. 
IR-RE-SPONST-BLE, a. Not responsible ; not liable or able 
to answer for consequences ; not answerable. 
IR-RE-SPONS1-BLY, adv. So as not to bc responsible. 
IR-RE-SUS'CI-TA-BLE, a. Not capable of being revived. 
n s A La Bros ade. So as not to be resuscitable. 
— e. 
IR-RE-TENTTVE, a. Not retentive or apt to rctain. 
IR-RE-TRACE'A-BLE, a. That can not be retraced. 
IR-RE-TRIEV'A-BLE, à, Not to be rccovered or re 
—SrN. Irremediable ; incurable ; irreparable; irrecover- 


able. 
eer E-NESS, 2. The state of being irrctriev- 


able. 
IR-RE-TRIEV’A-BLY, adv. Irreparably ; irrecoverably ; in 
a manner not to be rogained.— Woodward. 
TR-RE-TURN’A-BLE, a. Not to be returned. 
IR-RE-VEAL'A-BLE, a. That may not be revealed. 
IR-RE-VEAL’A-BLY, adv. So as not to be revealable, 
UUREV'ER-ENCE, n. (L. trreverentia.) 1. Want of rcvcr- 
cnre, or want of vcneration ; want of a due regard to the 
authority and character of the Supreme Being. Jrrever- 
ence toward God is analogous to disrespect toward man. 
2 The etate of bein rat gt [applied to men.) 
IR-.REV'ER-ENT, a. Tre . Wanting in revcrence and 
veneration ; not entertaining or manifesting duc regard to 
the Supreme being. 2. Procccding from irreverence ; 
expressive of a want of vencration; disrcspectful 3. 
Wanting in respect to superiors. 
IR-REV'ER-ENT-LY, adv. 1. In an irrevcrent manner. 
Without due respect to supcriors. 
IR-RE-VERS1-BLE, a. That can not be reversed ; that 
can not be recalled, repealed, or annulled —SvN. Irrevo- 
cable ; irrepealable ; unchan le. 
TR-RE-VERST.BLE-NESS, n. tate of being irreversible. 
IR-RE.VERST-BLY, adv. In a manner which precludcs a 
PREVO CA BILITY 
V-O-€A-BIL'T-TY, : 
I REVO 4A-BLE-NESS, bn. State of being irrevocablc. 
IR REV'O-€A-RL E, a. [L. irrevocabilis.) Not to be recall- 
ed or arenes that can not be reversed, repcalcd, or 
annulle 


With a powcr that can not be suc- 
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t IR-REV'O-LU-BLFE, a. That has uo rcvolutiou.-— Milton. 

IR'RI-GATE, v. t. (L. írrigo.] 1. To water; to wet; to 
inoisten ; to bedew. 2. To water, as land, by causing ə 
stream to flow upon it and sprcad over it. 

IR'RI-GÀA-TED, pp. Watered; moistened. 

IR'RI-GA-TING, ppr. Watcring; wetting; moietcning. 

IR-RI-GATION, w. 1. The act of watering or moi:tening 
—2, In agriculture, the operation of cuusing water to flow 
over lands for nourishing plants. 

IR-RIGU-OUS, a. (L. írriguws] 1. Watered; watery, 
moist.—Milton. 2. Dewy ; molst.—PhAillips. 

IR-RIS'ION (ir-rizh'un), x. (L. irrisio.) The act of laughing 
at anothcr. 

IR-RI-TA-BILA-TY, n. 1. Susceptibility of excitement; the 
quality of being casily irritated or exasperated.—3. In 
physiology, (1.) A healthful, vital susceptibility to the in 
tlucnces of extcrnal or medical agents, with a power of 
responding in a normal manner both by scusations and 
actions. (2.) A morbid and cxccseivc susceptibility to 
such agents, and a capability of responding only by vitia- 
ted and abnormal sensations and actions. — Tully. 

IRRI-TA-BLE, a. 1. Susccptible of excitement, or of hcat 
and action, as animal bodies. 2. Very susccptible of an- 
gcr or passion; easily intlamcd or exasperated.—3. In 

stology, susceptible of irritation, which see.—7'ully. 

IR'RI-TA-BLY, adv. In a way to be irritated. 

IRRI-TANCY, n. Thc state of being irritant. 

IR’RI-TANT, a. Irritating. 

IR'RI-TANT, n. That which irritates.—Rush. 

IRRI-TATE, v. t. [L.írrito.] 1. To excite heat and redness 
in the skin or ficsh of living animal bodics, as by friction. 
2. To make angry or fretful 3. To increasc action or 
violence ; to heighten excitemcnt in; as, to irritate a 
flame. Bacon.—i. In physiology, to cause irritation, which 
sec.—Syn. To fret; inflame; cxcite; provoke; tease; 
vex; exasperate ; anger; incense ; enrage. 

T IR'RI-TATE, part. a. Excited ; heightened.— Bacon. 

IR'RI-TA-TED, pp. or a. Excited; provoked; subjected to 
irritation, which see. 

IR'RI-TA-TING, ppr. ora. Exciting; angering; provoking, 
causing irritation. 

IR-RI-TA TION, n. 1. The operation of exciting beat, ac 
tion, and redness in the skin or flesh of living aniniala, by 
friction or other means. 2. The excitement of action in 
the animal system by the application of food. medicines 
and the like. 3. Excitement of anger or passion ; provo- 
cation ; exasperation ; anger.—4. In physiology, a vitiated 
and abnormal state of sensation or action produced ly ex 
ternal or medicinal agents, either upon an unhealthy state 
of the system. or Dran excessive or improper application 
of those agents.— Tully. 

IRRI-TA-TIVE, a. 1. Serving to excite or irritate. 2. Ac- 
companied with or produced by increased action or irri 
tation. 

IR'RI-TA-TO-RY,a. Exciting; producingirritation.—Hales. ` 

IR-RO-RÄ'TION, n. [L. irroratio.) The act of bedewing; 
the state of being moistened with dew. 

IR-RUP'TED, a. (L. trruptus.) Broken with violence. 

IR-RUP'TION, x. (L. irruptio.) 1. A bursting in; a break- 
ing, or sudden, Violent rushing into a place. 2. A sudden 
invasion or incursion; a sudden, violent inroad, or en 
trance of invaders into a place or country. 

IR-RUP'TIVE, a. Rushing in or upon. 

18, v. i. (Sax. is; G. ist; D. is; L. est.) The third person 
singular of the substantivo verb, which is composed of 
three or four distinct roots, which appear in the words 
am, be, are, aríd is. 

IS'A-BEL, n. (Fr. isabelle] Isabel yellow is a brownish ye}. 
low, with a shadc of brownish red.—Kirwan. 

I-SA-GO0'I€, a [Gr. cocaywyiwos.) 

I-SA-GOÓO'I€-AL, $ ory. 

YšA-GON, n. [Gr. «cos and ywyia.] A figure whose angles 
are cqual. 

IS'A- i n. In zoology, the arctic fox, or canis lagopus 

IS-CHI-AD'I€ (is-ke-a bay a. (L. ischiadicus.] Pertaining 
to the hip.—The ischiadic passion is a rheumatic or neu 
ralgic affection of some part about the hip joint. It is call 
ed, also, sciatica. 

IS-CHU.RET'€, a. Having the quality of relieving ischury 

JIS-CHU-RET'I€, n. A medicine adapted to relieve ischury 

IS'€HU-RY (isku-ry). n. (Gr.iexovpia.] A stoppage or sup 
pression of urine, different from dysury.— Core. 

IS'E.:RIN, ln. (G. cisen.] A variety of titanic iron; t 

compound of oxyd of iron and titanic acid. 


Introductory.— 


—JDana. 

ISI, a termination of English words, is in Sax. isc, Dan. isk 
G. isch. Annexed to English adjectives, ish denotcs dimi- 
nution, or a small degree of the quality , as, whitish, from 
white. Ish, anncxed to nomes, forms a possessive adjec 
tivc; as in Swedish, Danish, English. Ish, annexed to 
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common nouns, forms an adjectivo denoting a partici- | IS'SUE (ish'shu), n. (Fr. iesue.] 1. The act of penne n 


ation of the qualities expressed by the noun ; as, foolish, | 


om fool. 

*SI-CLE (i'sik-kI), a pendant shoot of ice, is more generally 
written icicle. See Ice and IctcrE. 

I'8IN"7GLASS, x. (that is, ise or ice.glass.] A substance con- 
sisting chiefly of gelatin, of a firm texture and whitish 
color, prepared from the sounds or air-bladdcrs of certain 
fresh-water fishes. It is used as an agglutinant, and in 
fining wines. 

T9IN"GLÁSS-STONE. See Mica. 

ISLAM, n. The religion of Mohammed, and also the whole 
body 5d those who profess it throughout the world.— 
Bran 

I81,AM-ISM, n. (from the Ar. salama, to be free, safe, or de- 
voted to God.] The true faith, according to the Moham- 
medans; Mohammedanism. 

18-LAM-ITI€, a Pertaining to Islam ; Mohammedan.—E. 
E. Salisbury. 

ISL'AND (Mand), n. (Sax. ealond; Ð., G. eiland. The true 
spelling, in accordance with the origin and pronunciation 
of the word, wonld be iland, as given in the Bishop's 
Bible] 1. A tract of land surrounded by water. 2. A 
large mass of floating ice is callcd an island of ice. 

ISL'AND-ER (Mander), n. An inhabitant of an island. 

FITSL'AND-Y,a. Full of, or belonging to, islands.— Cotgrave. 

ISLE (ite), n. (Fr. isle or fle} 1. A tract of land, surround- 
ed by water, or a detached portion of land, imbosomed in 
the ocean, in a lake or river. 2. A passage in a church. 
See AISLE. ° 

ISLET (Met), n. A small island. 

¥-SO-CHEPMAL, j^ (Gr. «cos and xena, xev.) Hav- 

TI-S0-CHY'MEN-AL, ing the same mean winter tempera- 
ture.—Isochimenal lines, lines passing through places hav- 
ing the same mean winter temperature.—Humbold?. 

TI-SO-CHRO-MATIe, a. (Gr. «co$ and xpwya.) Having the 
same color; as, two rings or lines are isockromatic.— 


rande. 

LSOCH'RON.AL, a. (Gr. coos and xpovos.] Uniform in 

L-SO€H'RON-OUS, $ time; of equal time; performed in 
equal times. 

£-SOD’O-MON, n. (Gr.] In Grecian architecture, a construc- 
tion of equal thicknesses and equal lengths.— Elmes. 

(S’O-LATE (Knowles gives i'so-láte; Walker, iz'o-làte), v. t. 
[It. *sola.] 1. To place in a detached situation ; to place by 
itself; to insulate.—2 In electricity. to insulate, which sec. 

IS'O-L X-TED, pp. or a. (Fr. isolé) Standing detached from 
others of a like kind ; placed by itself or alone ; insulated. 

{SQ-Li-TING, ppr. Placing by itself or detached; insu- 
lating. 

[3-O-LA TION, n. The state of being isolated ; insulation. 

£-SO-MERTE, a. Hanap Pons same elements in the same 

jasa but with different properties. 

I-SON'ER-ISM, n. (Gr. «cos, equal, and epos, part.] Identity 
of elements and proportions with diversity of properties. 

-SO-MORPH'M, x. (Gr. «eos, like, and uopón, form.) 1. 
‘The quality of assuming the same crystalline form, though 
composed of different elements, or proximate T im 
yet with the same number of equivalents. 2. quality 
of a substance by which it is capable of replacing another 
in a compound, without an alteration of the previous crys- 
talline form of the compound. 

£-SO-MORPH'OUS, a. Composed of different elements, but 
having the same crystalline form. 

I-SON'O-MY, n. (Gr. :cos and vouos.) Equallaw ; equal dis- 
tribution of rights and privilegzes.— Mitford. 

T-SO-PER-I-MET'RI€-AL, a Having equal perimeters. 

¥-SO-PE-RIM’E-TRY, n. [Gr. coos, zepi, and werpoy.] In ge- 
ometry, the science of figures, having equal perimeters or 
boundaries. 

f'SO-POD, n. (Gr. «coc and szovs.] A crustaceous insect, 
having seven pairs of legs, usually similar, as the sowbug. 

{-SOP’‘O-DOUS, a. Having the characteristics of an isopod. 

f'SO-P*RE, n. (Gr. cos and rvp.) A black mineral with 
gray or red spots or streaks, consisting of silica, alumina, 
lime, and oxyd of iron.— . 

ft-SOS'CE-LE8, a. (Gr. tcocxeAns.] A term applied to a tri- 
angle having two sides only that are equal. 

t-SO-STEM‘O-NOUS, a. In botany, having an equal number 
of stamens and pistils.—Lindlcy. 

LSOTH'ER-AL, a. (Gr. tos and Sepos.} Having the same 
mean summer teinperature.- -Zsotheral lines, lines drawn 
through places having the same mean summer tempera- 
ture.— Humboldt. - 

--SO-.THERM'AL, a. (Gr. wos and Sepya.] Having an equal 
degree of heat.—ZJsothermal lines, lines passing through 
places of equal mean temperature.—Hwmboldt. 

£-SO-TONTE, a. (Gr. «cos and rovos.] Having equal tones. 

ISR FER n. A descendant of Israel or Jacob; a Jew. 

IRA ELITISH, ]4 Pertaining to Isracl—J. P. Smith 

IS'SU-A-BLE (ish'ehu-a-bl) a. That may be issued.—In Lavo, 
an issxable term is one in which issues are made up. 


flowing out; a moving out of any incloacd place ; egress 
2. A sending out, as of notes from a bank. 3. Event; ef 
fect; consequence; end or ultimate result. 4. Pa 

out; ontlet. 5. Progeny; a child or children; offapring. 
6. Produce of the carth, or profits of land, tenements, or 
other property.—7. In surgery, a fontanel; a little ulcer 
madc in some part of an animal body, to promote dis- 
charges. 8. Evacuation; discharge; a flux or running. 
—9. In law, the close or result of pleadings; the pont of 
matter depending in suit, on which the parties join, and 
put tho case to trial by a jury, and are hence said to join 
issue. 10. A giving out from a repository ; delivery, as 
of rationa for an army. 

IS'SUE (ish'shu), v. i. (It. usctre.] 1. To pass or flow out, 
to run out of any inclosed place: to proceed, cmanate, or 
spring, as from a source. To go out; to rush out, asa 
body of men. 3. To proceed, as progeny; to spring. 4. 
To proceed ; to be produced ; to arise ; to grow or accrue. 
—5. In legal pleadings, to come to a point in fact or law, 
on which the parties join and rest the decision of the 
cause. 6. To close; to end; to terminate. 

IS'SUE (ish'shu), v. & 1. To send out; to put into circula- 
tion. 2. To send out; to deliver from authority. 3. To 
deliver for use. 

ISSUED (ish'shüd), pp. or a. Descended ; sent out-—Shak 

IS'SUE-LESS (ish'shu-les), a. Having no issue or progeny; 
wanting children. 

IU IND p one who issues or emits. 

S'SU-ING (ish'shu-ing), ppr. Flowing or passing out; pro- 
ceeding from ; sending out. did à ý 
IS'SU.ING, n. 1. A flowing or passing out. 2. Emission, 

a sending out, as of bills or notes. 

ISTH™MI-AN (ist'me-an), a. The Isthmian games were one 
of the four great fesuvals of Greece ; so called from their 
being celebrated on the Isthmus of Corinth.— Brande. 

ISTH'MUS (istinus), n. (L.] A ncck or narrow alip of land 
by which two continents are connected, or by which & 
peninsula is united to the main land. 

IT, pron. (Sax. bit; D. het; G. es; L. id.) 1. A substitute 
or pronoun of the neuter gender, sometimes called de 
monstrative, and standing for any thing except males and 
females. 2. Ie is much used as the nominative case or 
word to verbs called impersonal; as, it rains; it snows. 
3. It is sometimes introduced after intransitive verba in en 
indefinite way, and often in ridicule; as, “ Whether the 
charmer sinner i£ or saint it."—Pope. 

I-TALTAN (it-tal'yan), a. Pertaining to Italy. 

I-TAL-IAN (it-tal'ran) n. 1. A native of Italy. 2 The lan- 
guage used in Italy, or by the Italians. 

tI-TAL'IAN-ATE, v. t. To render Italian, or conformable tc 
Italian customs. 

I-TALTAN-IZE (it-tal’yan-Ize), v. £ To play the Italian; to 
speak Italian. 

I-TALT€, a. Relating to Italy; applied pariculariy to a 
kind of type called Italics, first used by Italian printers. 

I-TAL'I-CIZE, v. & To write or print in Italics. 

I-TAL'I-CIZED, pp. or a. Written or printed in Italic letters. 

I-TAL'I-CIZ-ING, ppr. Printing in Italic characters. 

I-CTAL'I€S, n. pl Italic letters or characters; characters 
first-used in Italy, and which stand inclining; as, Italics. 

ITCH, n. (Sax. grctha.] 1. A disgusting nnd irritating cuta- 
neous disease. 2. The sensation in the skin occasioned 
by the disease. 3. A constant teasing desire; as, an itch 


for novelty. 
ITCH, v. i. le. ucken] 1. To feel a particular uneasiness 
in the skin, which inclines the person to scratch the part. 


2. To have a constant desire or teasing inclinatiun. 

ITCHING, ppr. or a. 1. Having a sensation that calls for 
scratching. 2. Having a constant desire. 

ITCHING, ^ 1. The state of the skin when we desire to 
scratch it. 2. A constant teasing desire. 

ITCH'Y, a. Infected with the itch. 

ITEM, adv. (L.] Also; a word used when something is to 
be added. É 

ITEM, n 1. An article; a separato particular in an ao 
count. 2 A hint; an innuendo. 

ITEM, v.t. To make a note or memorandum of. 

I'TEM-ING, ppr. Making a memorandum of 

f IT'ER-A-BLE, a. That may be repeated.— Brown. 

IT'ER-ANT, a. Repeating.— Bacon. 

IT'ER-ATE, v. t. (L. ttero.] To repeat; to utter or do & 
second time. 

IT'ER-A-TED, pp. eee 

IT'ER-A-TING, ppr. peating; uttering or doing over 


again. 
IT-ER-A'TION, n. (L. iteratio.] Repetition; recital or per». _ 
formance a second time.— Bacon. Pd 
IT'ER-A-TIVE, a. Repeating. : 
I-TIN'E-RA.CY, n. Practice of itinerating. 
I-CTINE-RAN-CY,n. A passing from place to place. 
I-TINER-ANT, a. (L. iter.] Passing or travel 
country ; wandering; not settled. 
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LTINTER-ANT, n. Ono who travels from place to placo, 
articulariy a preacher ; one who is unse I 

y his ER-ANT-LY, ed». In an itinorant or roving manner. 

ITIN ER-A-RY, n. (Fr. itineraire; Low L.itinerarium.) An 

account of travels, or of places and their distances on a 


road. 

| TINER-A-RY,a, Traveling; passing from place to place, 
or donc on a journcy.— Bacon. 

Y TIN ER-ATE, v.i [Low L. itinero.) To travel from place 
to place, particularly for the purpose of preaching, Icctur- 
ing. &c.; to wandcr without a settlod habitation. 

IT-SELF,, pron. [it and self.) The neutral reciprocal pro- 
noun, or substitute applied to things. 

ITTRI-A, 1n. A non-acid compound of the metal ittrium 

YTTRI-A. $ or yttrium with oxygen. 

ITTRI-UM, n. A grayish-black metal, yttrium, which see. 

IVO-RY, n. (Fr. ivoire] The tusk of an elephant, a hard, 
solid, fine-grained substance, of a fine white color. The 
namc is also given to the tusks or tecth of certain other 
animals, as the walrus, narwhnl, &c. 

3 VO-RY,a. 1. Consisting of ivory; made of ivory; as, an 
frory comb. 2. White, bard, or smooth, like ivory. 

JVO-RY-BLA€K, n. A kind of charcoal in powder, made 
by charring ivory or bonea. 

TVO-RY-NUT, n. The nut of a species of palm (the phyte- 

as macrocarpa), often as large as a hen's egg, consisting 
of a close-grained and very hard substance, rcsembling 
the finest ivory in texture and color, and often wrought 

TN WË T" P S DIE. tic plant of the hedera, 

R. [Sax tAg. yüc plant o us 
which creeps A the ground, of climbs walls, trees, &c. 
(vid), a. Overgrown with ivy.— Warton. 


TYYED 
TLED, a. Covered with ivy 


{VIED 
J. 


TYY- 

This letter has been addcd to the English alphabet in 
e modern days; the letter / being written, formerly, in 
words where J is now used. It seems to have had the 
sound of y, in many words, as it still has in the German. 
The English sound of this letter may be expressed by dzh, 
or edzh, ^ compound sound coinciding exactly with that 
of g in genius. . 

JAB'BER, v. š. [D. gabberen, or Fr. jaar] To talk rapidly 
or indistinctly ; to chatter ; to prate. ift. 

JABBER, 2. pid talk with indistinct utterance. 

JAB'BER-ER, n. One who talks rapidly, indistinctly, or un- 

JABBER ING Prating ; talking confusedly 

-ING, ppr. or a. Prating; con : 

JAB'BER-ING, n. Confused talk or prating 

JAB'BER-ING-LY, ado. Ina confused or jabbering manner. 

t JAP'BER-MENT, n. Idle prate.— Milton. 

JABI-RU, ». An aquatic bird having the habits of the stork. 

JA€'A-MÁR, n. One of a genus of brilliant birds (galbula), 
&lied to the king-fishers, and found in tropical climates. 
Their plumage has a metallic hue, which can not be im- 
itated by art. 

JA'CENT, a. [L. jacens.) Lying at length.— Wotton. 

JA'CINTH, n. [a different orthography of hyacinth.) A spe- 
cies of pellucid gema. 

JACK, x. 1. A nickname or diminutive of Joha, used as a 
gemral term of contempt for any eaucy or paltry fellow. 
2. The name of an instrument that supplies the place of a 
boy; an instrument to pull off boots. 3. A portable ma- 
chine for raising grcat weights through a small space. 4. 
An engine to turn a spit 5. A Tane pie = uar 6. 
[8p.zaco, zaqueta.] A coat of mail.—/ayward. 7. A pitch- 
er of waxed lcather.— Dryden. 8. A small bowl thrown 
out for a mark to the bowlers. 9. Part of a musical in- 
e*rument called a virginal.—Dacon. 10. The male of cer- 
tain animals, as of the ass.—Arbuthnot. 11. A horse or 
wooden frame on which wood or timber is sawcd. Ains- 
worth.—12. In sea language, a fiag, ensign, or colors, dis- 
played from a staff on the end of a bowsprit.—13. In York- 
shire. half a pint.—Grose. A quarter of a pint. Pegge— 
14. In mechanics, a machine for raising | eun weights. 
Brande—15, In botany, the name of a specics of the bread- 
fruit trce.—Brande. 16. A term often applicd to sca-far- 
ing men.—Jack at all trades, a pcrson who can turn his 
band to any kind of business.—Jack by the hedge, a plant 
growing under hedges.—Jack ín a boz. 1. A plant. 9. A 
large, woodcn, male screw, turning in a female one.—Jack 
with a lantera, an ignis fatuus, a meteor that appears in 
Jow, moist lands.—Jack of the clock-house, a little man that 
strikes the quarters in a clock. 

JA€R'-ARCH, n. An arch of the thickness of one brick. — 
Buchanan. 

JA€K'-BLOCK, 2. A block uscd in sending top-gallant 
masts up and down.— Dana. 

JA€R'-BOOTS, n. pl Boots that scrvc to protect the legs. 
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JACK-FLAG, ». A flag hoisted at the sprit-sail top-mast 
hcad.— Encye. 
JA€RK-RETCH, 2. In England, a public executioner oe 


hangman. 

JACK’-KNIFE, n. A large clasp-knife for thc pocket. 

JACK’-PLANE, n. A plane about eighteen inches long, uscd 
by joiners for rough work. 

JACK-PYD-DING, ». [jack and pudding.) A merry.em 
drew; a buffoon; a zany.—Gay. 

JA€K'-SAUCE, n. A saucy fcllow.—Shak. 

JACK-A-DANDY, n. A little, foppish, impcrtincnt fellow. 

* JACK'AL, n. (Sp. chacal.] An animal of the gcnus canis, 
reecinbling a dog and a fox. Thcy hunt in packs, proying 
on POWY: and upon the bodies of the dead on the field 


o ; 
JA€K'A-LENT, n. Originally, a sort of puppet thrown at 
in Lent, like Shrove-tide cocks ; bence, in ridicule, a boy. 


—Shak.— Todd. 

JACIVA-NAPES, n. [jack and ape] 1. A monkey; an ape 
9. A coxcomb; an impertinent fellow. 

JACK’ASS, n. 1. The male of the ass. 2 A dolt; a block 


hcad. 
JACKDAW, ^. [jack and ded A bird of the crow kind, 


dis hed for thieving garrulity. 

JACKET, n. (Sp. zaquea ; Fr. jaquette) A short, close 
garment, worn by males, extending downward to the hipe, 
8 short coat. 


JA€R'ET-ED, a. Wearing a jacket. 

JA€K'SMITH, n. A smith who makes jacks for the chimney 

JA€'O.BIN, n. [so named from the place of meeting, which 
was the monastery of the monks called Jacobins.} The 
Jacobins, in France, during the first revolution, were a so 
ciety of violent revolutionists. Hence, a demagogue. 

JA€’O-BIN, a. The same with Jacobinical. 

JA€'O-BIN, *. 1. A monk of the order of Dominicans. 2 
A pigeon with a high tuft.— Ainsworth. 

JA€-O-BIN'T€, a. Resembling the Jacobins of France; 

JA€-O-BINT€-AL, $ turbulent. 

JAC O aa n. Jacobinic principles; popular turbu- 
ence. 

JA€'O-BIN-IZE, v. t. To taint with Jacobinism.— Burke. 

JA€'O-BIN-IZED, pp. Tainted with Jacobinism. 

OCRMNEINO ppr. Infecting with Jacobinic principles. 

s , 

JA€-O-BIN'I€-AL-LY, fade, In the manner of Jacobins. 

JA€'O-BITE, n. [from Jacobus.) 1. A partisan or adherent 
of James 1!., king of England, after he abdicated the throne, 
and of his descendants, 2. One of a sect of Monophysite 
Christians in Syria and Mesopotamia, so named from Ja 
cob Barro their distinguished leader in the sixth centu 
ry.—Murdock. 

JA€'O-BITE, a. Pertaining to the partisans of James II. 

JA€-O-BITI€-AL, a. Belonging to the Jacobites. 

JA€'O-BIT-ISM, n. The principles of the partisans of James 


IL— Mason. 

JZ'€OB'S-LADDER, n. 1. A plant of the genus smilaz.—2 
In naval affairs, a rope-ladder with wooden steps for going 
aloft.—Brande. 

JA'COB'S-STAFF, n. J. A pilgrim’s staff. 2. A staff com 
cealing a dagger. 3. A cross staff; a kind of astrolabe. 
JA-COBUS, ». (L. James] A gold coin, value twenty-five 

shillings sterling, struck in the reign of James L 
JA€'O-NET, n. A light, soft muslin of an open texture, 
JACQUARD (jak. EET dage to a loom fi 

e -kArd), n. appen to a loom ior 
weaving figured goods, both silk and cotton. It has also 
becn a d to carpets. 

t JACTAN.CY, n. [L. jactantia.] A boasting. 

JA€-TI-TATION, n. (L.jacatio.) 1. A tossing of the body ; 
resticssness. 2. Vain boasting. 3. A term in the canon 
law, for a false pretension to marriage. 

JA€'U-LATE, v. t. [L. jaculor.] To dart. 

JA€-E-Li"TION, n. e action of darting, throwing, or 
lanching, as missive weapons.— Milton. l 

JA€'U-Li-TOR, n. Thc shooting fish, a beautiful fish, found 
in hot climates. It fecda on insccta, which it procures by 
shooting or ejecting a drop of water through its tubular 
snout 

JA€'U-LA-TO-RY, a. Darting or throwing out suddenly, or 
suddenly thrown out; uttered in short sentences. Ses 
EJACULATORY. 

JADE, n. 1. A mean or poor horse; a tired horse; a worth- 
less nag. 2. A mean woman; a Word of contempt, noting 
sometimes age, but generally vice. 3. A young woman; 
in irony or slight starts er 

JiDE,n. A mineral, callcd also nephrite, of a greenish color, 
compact, and a fatty lustre ; also called ox-stone. 

JADE, v. t. 1. To tire; to fatigue; to weary with hard serv- 
ice. 9. To weary with attention or study; to tire. 3. 
To harasa; to crush.—Shak. 4. To tire or wear out in 
mean offices.—Skak. 5. To ridc; to rule with tyranny. 


Shak. 
JADE, v. £ To become weary ; to lose spirit; to sink. 
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JADED, pp. or a. Tired; wearied; fatigued ; harassed. 

JAD'ER-Y, m The tricks of a jade.—Besum. and FL 

4AD'ING, ppr. ing; wearying; jap ` 

JAD'iSH, & 1. Vicious, as a horse. 2 Unchaste, as a 
woman. 

JAG, n. [Sp. zaga] A smell :oad.— Forby. [Local in En 
gland, sometimes used in America] See, also, Jaco. — 
JAGG, v. t To notch; to cut into notches or teeth like 

those of a saw. 

JAGG, ? x. A notch; a ragged protuberance ; a denticula- 

JAG, $ tion.—In botany, a cle or division. —Martyn. 

JAG'GED, pp. L Notched; uneven. 2 a. Having notches 
or teeth; cleft; divided ; laciniate. 

JAG'GED-NESS, n. The state of being denticulated; un- 
evenness.— Peacham. 

JAG'GER, x. A brass wheel for cutting cakes.—Encyc. of 
Dom. Econ. Ses JAGGING-{RON. ` 

JAG'GER Y, n. In Indig, dark, coarse sugar, made of the 
juice of palma.—Malcom. : 

JAG'GING, ppr. Notching ; cutting into teeth ; dividing. 

JAG'GING-I-RON, n. A brass wheel with a notched or jag- 
ged edge for cutting cakes or pastry into ornamental fig- 
ures. 

JAG'GY, e. Set with teeth; denticulated ; uneven. 

JAG'HIRE (jag'gér), n. A district of land or the product 
thereof, assigned by the East Indian government to an in- 
dividaal, commonly for the support of some public estab- 
lishment, particularly of a military nature.—4AM«lcor. 

JAG’HYRE-DAR, s. A person holding a jaghire. 

JAG-U-XR',n. A large and ferocious animal of South Amer- 
ica (the felis onca), often called the American tiger. 

TIH, s. (Heb.Fn.] Jehovah. 

VAIL, n. (Fr. geole; sometimes written, improperly, gaol] 
A prison ; a building or place for the confinement of per- 
sons arrested for debt or for crime. 

JiIL’-BIRD, m. A prisoner; one who has been confined 
lu prison. 

JiIL'-FEÉ.VER, n. A dangerous and often fatal fever gen- 
erated in jails and other places crowded with people. 

JAIL'ER, x. The keeper of a prison. 

JAKES, a. A house of office or back-house ; a privy. 

* JAL'AP, n. (Port. jalapa ; Fr. jalap; Sp. zalapa ; so called 
from Xalapa, in Mexico.) The root of a plant, much used 
in medicine as a cathartic. 

rite n. A vegetable proximate principle of the of- 


cinal jalap. 

JAM, n. L A conserve of fruits boiled with sugar and wa- 
ter. 2. A kind of frock for children. 

JAM, v. t. (Russ. jem.] 1. To press; to crowd; to squeeze 
tight; to wedge in.—2. In England, to tread hard or make 
firm by treading, as land by cattle.—Grose. 

JAM, 2. Among the lead miners of Mendip, a thick bed 

JAMB, $ of stone which hinders them when pursuing the 
veins of ore. 

JA-MA'CI-NA, “a [from Jamaica.) An alkaloid obtained 

ACH from the cabbage-bark tree of the West 

ndies. 

TAME (jenn air See eae 

, 9. . jambe.) 1. In architecture, a supporter ; 
the Moe or coat of l door ; the side-piece or a fire- 
place. 2. A pillar to support parts of a building —Elmes. 

yeu REE, ". Aname formerly given to a fashionable cane. 


t JANM'BEUX (zham'boo), n.p. Armor for the legs.—Dryden. 

JA'ME-SON.ITE, n. (from Prof. Jameson.] A steel-gray ore 
of antimony and lead. 

JAMMED (jamd), pr? Pressed; crowded. 

JAM'MING, ppr. ssing ; crowding; wedging in. 

TĀNE, n. 1. A coin of Genoa.—Spenser. 2. See JEAN. 

JAN'GLE, v, i. (G. zanken.] To quarrel in words; to alter- 
cate; to bicker ; to wrangle.— Shak. 

JAN’GLE, v. t. To cause to sound discordantly. 

JAN'GLE, n. (Old Fr. jangle.) Prate; babble; discordant 
sound ; contention. — Milton. 

JAN"GLER, n. A wrangling, noisy fellow. 

JAN°GLING, ppr. Wrangling; quarreling; sounding dis- 


cordantly. 
JAN"GLING, n. A noisy dispute ; a wrangling. 
JANT-TOR, n. [L.] A door-keeper ; a porter.— Warton, 
»«AN-IL-ZA'RI-AN, a. Pertaining to the Janizaries. 
lAN'-ZA-RY, n. (Turkish yeniskeri] A soldier of the 
Turkish foot-guards. These were disbanded in 1896. 
JAN'NO€KE, n. Oat-bread. FEFA 
TAN'SEN-ISM, n. The doctrine of Jansen in regard to free- 


will and Brace. 

JAN'SEN-IST, n. A follower of Jansen, a Roman Catholic 
bishop in Flanders, who denied free-will, and held to irre. 
sistible grace and limited atonement. 

TINTLLY adm Br 

-L Y, adv. Briskly; airily; gayly. 

JAÁNT'LNESS, m. Airiness; flutter; briskness. 

JANT'Y, a, [Fr. genti.) Airy; showy; finical 

JAN'U-A-RY, n. (Fr. janvier; Port. Janeiro; L. januarius.) 
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The first month of the ycar, according to the present cop 
putaton. 

JANUS, n. (L.] A Latin deity, represented with two faces 
looking opposite ways. His temple at Romo was never 
closed exccpt in a time of universal peace.— Brande, 

JA-PAN', n. is name is given to work varnished and 
figured in the manner practiced by the natives of Jupan. 

JA-PAN', v. t. 1. To cover with a thick coat of hard, brill. 
iant varnish. 2. To black and gloss, ag in blacking shoes 
or pooti — Gay. 

JA-PAN’-EARTH (-erth), m. Catechu, a dry, brown extract, 
abounding in tannin, obtained fron the acacia catechu. 

JAP-A-NESE’, a. Pertaining to Japan or its inhabitants. 

JAP-A-NESE’, n. A native of Japan, or the language of the 
inhabitants. 

JA-PANNED' (ja-pand^, pp. or a. Varnished in a particular 
manner. 

JA-PAN'NER, 2. L. One who varnishes in the manner ct 
the Japanese. 2. A shoe-blacker.— Pope. 

JA-PAN'NING, ppr. Varnishing in the manner of the Japa- 
nese ; giving a glossy brilliant surface. 

JA-PAN'NING, n. The art of covering paper, wood, or met 
al with a thick coat of a hard, brilliant varnish: so called 
because the Japanese first practiced it— Brande. 

t JAPE, v. £ [Ice. geipa.] To jest.—Chaucer. 

! JAPE, v. t. [Sax. geap.] To cheat.—Chaucer. 

1JAPE, n; A jest; a trick.—Chaucer. 

tJAPER, n. A jester. 

JA-PHETI€, a Pertaining to Japheth, Noah's eldest son. 

JAPU, n. A bird of Brazil that suspends its nest. 

JiR, v.i 1. Tō strike together with a short rattle or trem- 
ulous sound; to strike untunably or harshly; to strike 
discordantly. 2 To clash; to interfere ; to act in opposi- 
tion ; to be inconsistent. 3. To quarrel ; to dispute ; to 
clash in words.—Dryden. 4. To vibrate regularly ; to re- 

t the same sound.—Shkak, 

J v. t. To shake; to cause to tremble; to cause a short 
tremulous motion in a thing. 

JiR, n. 1. A rattling vibration of sound; a shake. 2. A 
harsh sound ; discord. 3. Clash of interests or opinions ; 
collision ; discord; debate. 4. The state of a door half 
open, or ready to move and etrike the post. 5. Repetition 
of the noise made by the pendulum of a clock.— Shak. 

JER, n. (Sp. jarra, jarro.) 1. A vessel with a large belly 
and broad mouth, made of earth or glass. 9. A certain 
measure. 

JAR-A-RA€'A, n. A species of poisonous serpentin America. 

t JAR'BLE, fe t To wet or bemtre.—S 

t JAV'EL, . or e penser. 

JERDES (järdz), n. [Fr.] Callous tumors cn the leg of a 
horse, below the bend of the ham on the outside. 

t JAR'GLE, v. £ To emit a harsh or shrill sound. 

JARGON, n. [Fr.jargon.] 1. Confused, unintelligible talk 
or language; gabble; gibberish; cant. 2. A mineral, a 


variety of zircon, which see. 
JAR-GO-NELLE’ ( jar-go-nel), n. A variety of pear. 
JER-GONTE, a. Pertaining to the mineral jargon. 


JÁRRED, pp. [from jar.) Shaken. 

JARRING, ppr. or a. Shaking; making a harsh sound ; dia 
cordant. 

JARRING, n. A shaking; discord; dispute. 

JASEY, n. [co seus y Ad jarring manner. JA 

JA'BEY, n. [corru m jarsey or j é contempt- 
uous term fore wie or even a bushy head of hair — Forby 

JASHAWK, n. A young hawk; a contraction of eyas-haw*. 

JASMINE, 2 n. [Fr.jasmtn. It is sometimes written jessa- 

JASMIN, $ mine.) A plant of the genus jisminum, bear- 
ing beautiful flowers. 

JAS'PA-CHATE, n. A name anciently given to some varie- 
ties of agate jasper.—Cyc. 

JAS'PER, n. [Fr. jaspe] An opaque, impure variety of 
quartz, of red, yellow, and some dull colors. It admits of 
an elegant polish, and is used for vases, seals, snuff-boxes. 
&c. 


JAS'PER-X-TED, a. Mixed with jasper. 

JAS'PER.Y, a. Having the qualities of jasper. 

SPICE jo. Like jasper; consisting of jasper. 

JASPOID, ae le jaspe, and Gr. dos.) Like jasper. 

t JAS'PO-NYX, n. The purest horn-colored onyx. 

t JAUNCE, v. i (Fr.jancer] To jolt or shake; the same 03 
unce, which see. 


iZUNDICE (j&n'dis), n. (Fr. jaunisse.) A disease which is 


characterized by yellowness of the eyes, skin, and urine, 

by loss of appetite and general languor and lassitude. 
JIÜNDICED (J&n'dist), a. 1. Affected with the jaundice. 

2. Prejudiced ; secing with discolored organs. : 
JIUNT, v.i. To ramble here and there; to make an ex. 

cursion.—Skak. a 
JAUNT, n. A short journey.—Srw. Trip; tour; excursion ; 

ramble, ds 
tJAVEL, v.t. To wet or bemire; and, as A woun, 

dering or dirty fellow.—Spenser. 
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s AVETLIN (javilin). n. (Fr. jaceline.) A sort of spear about 
five fect and a half long, the shaft of which was of wood, 
but pointed with steel. 

JAW, n. [Fr. joue, the cheek.) 1. The bones of the mouth 
in which the teeth are fixed. 2. The mouth. —3. In vulgar 
language, ety wrangling, abusive clamor. 

JAW. e.i To scold; to clamor. (l'uigar.] 

JAW. e.t. To abuse by scolding. (Fulgar.) 

JAWBONE, n. The bone of the jaw, containing the teeth. 

JAW ED, a. 1. Denoting the appearance of the jaws. 2. Hav- 
ing jaws, 

JAW'FALL, w. Depression of the jaw; figuratively, de- 
pression of spirits. —.V/. Griffith. 

JAW FALL-EN, a. Depressed in spirits; dejected. 

JAW'ING, ppr. Abusing; scolding. 

tJAWN, v.i. Toyawn. See Yawn. 

JAWY, @ Relating to the jaws.—Gayton. 

JAY, n. (Fr. geai; Sp. gayo.) A bird. The European jay 
(corcus glandarius) is of a yellowish brown color. The 
Amcrican jay, or blue jay (corvus crístatus), has a far morc 
brilliant plumase, with a crest of light blue or purple, which 
it can elevate or depress at picasure. 

JAYET. See JET. 

JA'ZEL, n. A gem of an azure blue color. (Not used. 

JAZ'ER-ANT, n. A frock of twisted or linked mail, without 
sleeves, somewhat lighter than the hauberk. 

JEAL'OUS (jel'us), a. (Fr. jalouz.) 1. Suspicious; appre- 
hensive of rivalship; uneasy through fear that another 
has withdrawn or may withdraw from one the affections 
of a person he loves, or enjoy some good which he de- 
sires to obtain. 2. Suspicious that we do not enjoy the 
affection or beet of others. 3. Emulous ; full of com- 
petidon.— 4. Solicitous to defend the honor of; 
concerned for the character of. 5. Suspiciously vigilant ; 
anony careful and concerned for. 6. Suspiciously 
ea 


JEÉAL'OUS-LY (jel'us-ly), adv. With jealousy or suspicion ; | 


emulously ; with suspicious fear or ce. 
JÉAL'OUS-NESS (jeYus-nes),n. The state of being jealous; 
suspicion ; icious vigilance.—King Charles. 


JEAL'OUS-Y (jel'us-y), n. (Fr. jalousie.) 1. That passion 
or peculiar uneasiness which arises from the fear that a 
rival may rob us of the affection of one whom we love, or 
the suspicion that he has already done it ; or it is the un- 
easiness which arises from the fear that another does or 
will enjoy some advantage which we desire for ourselves. 
Jealousy is nearly allied to envy, for jealousy, before a good 
is lost by ourselves, is converted into envy, after it is ob- 
tained by others. 2. Suspicious fear or apprehension. 3. 
Suspicious caution or vigilance ; an earnest concern or 
solicitude for the welfare or honor of others. 4. Indig- 
nation. 

JEAN, n. A twilld cotton cloth.—Satin jean is woven 
smooth and glossy after the manner of satin. 

JEARS. n. pl. [n sea language, an assemblage of tackles by 
which the lower yards of a ship are hoisted or lowercd ; 
sometimes written jeers. See GEAR. 

SEAT, n. A fossil of a fine black color. [Obs) See Jer. 

JEER, v. i (G. scheren.) To utter severe, sarcastic reflec- 
tions; to make a mock of.—SvN. To scoff; deride; flout; 
sneer; gibe; mock. 

JEER, t. t. To treat with scoffs or derision.—Howell. 

JEER, n. Railing language; scoff; taunt; biting jest; flout; 
jibe ; mockery ; derision ; ridicule with scorn. 

JEERED, pp. Railed at; derided. 

JEER'ER, n. A scoffer; a railer; ascorner; a mocker. 

JEERING, ppr. Scoffing; mocking ; deriding. 

JEERING, n. Derision. 

JEER'ING.LY, adv. With raillery ; scornfully ; contempt- 
uously ; in mockery.— Derkham. 

JEERS. See JrAns. 

JEFFER-SON-ITE, n. A dark-green foliated variety of 
aucite.—Dana, 

'*JEG'GET, n. A kind of sausage.—Ainsworth. [Not used.) 

JE-HO'VAH, 2. The Scripture nase of the Supreme Being; 
Heb. TV. 

JE-HO'VIST, n. Among critics, one who maintains that the 
vowel-points annexcd to the word JekoraA, in Hebrew, are 
the proper vowels of the word, and express the true pro- 
nunciaton. 

JE-JUNE', a. (L. jejunus) 1. Wanting; empty; vacant — 
Bacon. 2. Mungry; notsaturated.—Browz. 3. Dry; bar- 
ren; wanting interesting matter ; as, a jejune style. 

JE-JONE'LY, adv. Ina jejunc, empty, barren manner.—Bar- 


ter. 
JE-JONEWNESS, n. Fore ; barrennces; particularly, want 
of interesting matter. (Jejunity is not used.) 
JEL’LIED, a. [See JELLY and GELLY.) Brought to the con- 
y. 


Blstence of je 
JEL'LY, n. Er jalea.) 1. The inspissated juice of fruit, 
boiled with sugar. 2. Something viscous or glutinous; 


something of the consistency of jelly ; a transparent, sizy 
substance, obtained from artinal subetancca by decoction. 
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JEL'LY-BAG, n. A bug through which jelly is disniled. 

JEM'I-DAR, a. A native officer in the Anglo-Indian army 
having the rank of licutenant.— Buchanan. d 

JEM'MI-NESS, n. Spruceness — [J"uigar.) 

JEM'MY,a. Spruce; well dressed.—Smart.  (Vulgar.| 

JE'NITE, ». A different orthography of yenite, which sco. 

JEN'NET, n. A small Spanish horsc, properly genet. 

JEN'NET-ING, n. (said to be corrupted from junenting, an 
apple ripe in June, or at St. Jcan.] A specics of early ap- 

lc.— Mortimer. 

JENNY, n. A machine for spinning, moved by water or 
stcam, and used in manufactories. 

JENT'LING, w. A fish, the blue chub, found in the Danube. 

JEOF'AIL (jef‘fail), n. (Fr. j'ai failli] An oversight in 
pleading or other proceeding at law; or the acknowledg- 
ment of a mistake. 

JEOP'ARD (jep’ard), v. t. To put in danger of loss or inju- 
PETEN To hazard; risk; peril; endanger; expose. 

JÉOP'ARD-ED (jep'ard-ed), pp. Put in danger. 

JEOP'ARD-ER (jep‘ard-cr), n. One who puts to hazard. 

JEOP'ARD-ING (jep’ard-ing), ppr. Hazarding; putting in 


danger. 

JEOPARD-IZE (jep'ard-Ize), v. t. To expose to loss or in- 
jury; to jeopard. [This is a modern word, rarely used in 
England, but oftener in America; it is synonymous with 
Jeopard, and therefore useless.) 

JEOPARD-OUS ( jep'ard-us), a. Exposed to danger ; peril- 
ous ; hazardous. 

JEÉOP'ARD-OU3.LY (jeprard-usly), adv. With risk or danger. 

JEOPARD-Y (jep'ard-y), n. (Fr. jai perdu, I have lost, or 
jeu perdu, a lost game ; G. gefakr, danger.) Exposure to 
death, loss, or injury ; hazard ; danger; peril. 

JER'BO-A, n. A small quadruped allied to the mouse, but 
having very short fore-feet and very long hind ones; the 


jumping mouse. 
JERPEDS See DJERRID. 


JER-E-MT'ADE, n. (from Jeremiah, the prophet] Lamen 
tation; a tale of grief, sorrow, or complaint. 

JERK, v. t. (Sax. hrecan, herca. 1. To thrust out; to thrust 
with a sudden effort; to give a sudden pull, twitch, thrust, 
or push. 2. To throw with a quick, smart motion. 

t JERK, v. t. To accost eagerly.—Dryden. 

JERK, w. 1. A short, sudden thrust, push, or twitch; e 
striking against something with a short, quic motion. 2 
A sudden spring. 

TERR KD (jerkt), pp. Twitched; pulled with a sudden 
etort. 

JERKED-BEEF (jerkt-beef), n. Beef cut into thin slices 
and dried in the sun.— Cooley. 

JERK'ER, n. One who strikes with a quick, smart blow. 

JERK'IN, n. 1. A jacket; a short coat; a close waistcoat — 
South. 2. A kind of hawk.—Ainsworth, 

JERKING, ppr. Thrusting with a jerk. 

JERSEY, x. {from the island so called.) 1. Fine yarn of 
wool 2. The finest of wool separated from the rest, 
combed wool. 

JE-RÜSA-LENM ARTI-CHOKE, n. [Jerusalem here is cor- 
rupted from the Italian giraséle, i. e., sunflower.] A plant 
perenne tuberosum, whose root is sometimes used for 


JER'VI-NA, 22. (Sp. jerva, the poison of the veratrum al. 

JERVIN, ý bum. An alkaloid obtained from the root 
of veratrum album, or white hellebore. 

JESS, n. 1. A short strap of leather tied round the legs of 
a hawk, by which she is held on the fist. 2. A ribbon that 
hangs down from a garland or crown in falconry. 

JES'SA-MINE, 2.- The popular name of certain species of 

gage a genus of plants. See JASMINE. , 

JES'SE, n. The old name of a large Banc candlestick 
in churches, so called from its spreading out like the gen- 
ealogical tree of Jesse.—Smart. 

JESS'ED, e. Having jesses on. [A term in heraldry.) 

JEST, n. (Sp. and Port. chiste.) 1. Something ludicrous ut- 
tered and meant only to excite laughter. 2 The object 
of laughter or sport; a laughing-stock. 3. A mask. 4. A 
deed; an action; (obs.]—SvN. Joke; fun; burlesque; rail- 


lery; sport. 

JEST, v.i. 1. To divert or make merry by words or ac 
tions; to joke. 2. To utter in sport; to say what is not 
true, merely for diversion. 3. To play a part in a mask. 

JEST'ED, pp. Joked; talked for merriment 

JEST'ER, ». 1. A person given to jesting, sportive talk. and 
merry pranks. 2. One given to sarcasm. 3. A buffoon; 
a merry-andrew, a person formerly retained by princes ta 
make sport for them. 

JEST'FUL, a. Given to jesting; full of jokes.— Brown. 

JESTING, ppr. or a. Joking; talking for diversion or mer 
riment. 

JESTING, x. A joking; concise wit.—Encyc. . 

JESTING-STOCK, n. Alaughing-stock ; a butt of ridicula 

JEST'NG-LY, adv. In a jocose manner; not in earnest. 
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JESU.[1 <a. 1. One of the Society of Jesus, so called, found- 
ed by Ignatius Loyola in 1531; a society distinguished for 
craftincss. Hence, 2. A crafty person; an intriguer. 

JES'E-IT-ED, a. Conforming to the principles of the Jesu- 
its.— IV hite. 

JES'E-IT-ESS, n. An order of nuns established on the prin- 
ciples of the Jesuits, but suppressed by Pope Urban.— 

ook. 

JE8-E-ITI€, Ya. 1. Pertaining to the Jesuits, or their 

JES-U-ITIC-AL, $ principles and arts. 2. Designing; cun- 
ning; deceitful; P a ; 

JES-U-IT'I€-AL-L Y, ado. Craflily. 

JES'U-IT-ISM, n. 1. The arts, principles, and practices of 
the Jesuits. 2 Cunning; deccit; hypocrisy; prevarica- 
tion; deceptive practices to effect a purpose. 

JES'U.ITS'-BXRK, n. Peruvian bark; the bark of certain 
species of cinchona trees, of Peru. 

JET, w. (D. git; Fr. jaya.) A mineral, a variety of lignite, 
of a compact texture and velvet-black color. It takes a 
high polish, and is used for ornaments. 

JET, n. (Fr. jet ; It getto.] 1. A spout, spouting, or shoot- 
ing of water. 2. A yard.—T'usser. 3. Drift; scope; [not 
£n use, or local.) 

JET, v. i. L To shoot forward; to shoot out; to project; 
to jut; to intrude.—Shak. 2. To strut; to throw or toss 
the body in haughtiness.—Shak. 3. To jerk; to jolt; to 
be shaken. See JUT. 

JET'-BLA€K, a. Of the deepest black ; the color of jot. 

JET D'EAU (zhàdó), (Fr., a throw of water.) A spout for 
delivering water. 


JET'SAM, n. yal In lax and commerce, properly, 

JET'SON, e throwing of goods overboard, in order 

JETTI-SON, to lighten a ship in a tempest, for her pres- 
ervation ; also, the goods thus thrown overboard. 


JETTEAU (jet'to), n. (Fr. je d'eau.) A throw or spout of 
water.— Addison. 

JET'TEE, n. A projection in a building. 

JET'TER, n. A spruce fellow ; one who struts. 

JETTY, v. £ To jut. 

JETTY, n. A small pier; also a projection into a river, for 
narrowing it and raising the water above that place. 

JETTY, a. Made of jet, or black as jet.— Pope. 

JET'TY-HEAD, n. The projecting part of a wharf; the 
front of a wharf whose side forms one of the cheeks of a 


k. 
JEU DE BOTS (zhy’ de mo), [Fr.] A play upon words; 


a pun. 

SU D'ESPRIT (zhy' des-pree’), (Fr.] A witticism, a play 
of wit. 

TEW Go), n. (a contraction of Judak.] A Hebrew or Is- 
raelite. 

JEWEL Gel), n. (It. gioiello; Fr. joyau; Sp. joya, joyel ; 
G. juwel; D. juweel) 1. An ornament of d Cass nl 
consisting of a precious stone, or set with one or more. 

A precious stone. 3. À name expressive of fondness. 
JEW"'EL, v. t. To dress or adorn with jewels. 
JEW'EL-HOUSE, 1^. The place where the royal orna- 
JEW'EL-OF'TFICE, ments are reposited.— Shak. 
JEW'EL-LIKE, a. Brilliant as a jewel.— Shak. 
JEW'ELED, pp. or a. Set or adorned with jewels. 
JEW'EL-ER, 2. One who makes or deals in jewels and 

other ornaments. 

JEW'EL-ING, ppr. Adorning with jewels. 

JEW'EL-RY, n. Jewels in general. 

JEW'ESS, n. A Hebrew woman.— Acts, xxiv. 

JEW'ISH, a. Pertaining to the Jews or Hebrews. 

JEW'ISH.LY, adv. In the manner of the Jews.— Donne. 

JEW'ISH-NESS, n. The rights of the Jews.— Martin. 

JEW'RY, n. Judea; also, a district inhabited by Jews. 

JEWS'--EAR, s. The er name of a species of fungus. 

JEWB-FRANK-IN'CENSE, n. A plant. 

JEWS-HXRP, n. (Jew and harp.) An instrument of music 
shaped like a barp, which, placed between the teeth, and 
by means of a spring struck by the finger, gives a sound 
which is modulated by the breath into soft melody. It is 
called, also, Jews-trump. 

JEWS-MAL-LOW, n. A plant, a species of corchorus. 

JEWS'-PITCH, u. Asphaltum, which see. 

JEZ'E-BEL, n. An impudent, daring, vicious woman. 

JIB, n. The foremost sail of a ship, being a large, triangular 
stay-sail, extended from the outer end of the jib-boom to- 
ward the fore-topmast-head. 

JIB'-BOOM, n. A spar which is run out from the extremity 
of the bowsprit, and which serves as a continuation of it. 

JIB'-DOOR (-dére), n. A door which stands flush with the 
wall, without dreesings or moldings.— Francis. 

SIBE, v. t. To shift a boom-sail from one side of a vessel to 
the other. 
HERD pp. Shifted from one side to the other, as a boom- 


TELS p. Shifting from one side to the other, as a 
boom- 


SI-BOY’A, n. An American serpent of the largest kind. 
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JICK'A-JOG, n. [a cunt word from jog.) A shake; 
— Ben Jonson. 

JIFFY, n. An instant.—Hollmoay. 

JIG, n. (It. giga; Fr. ae] 1. A kind of light dance, or 
a tune orair. 2. A kind of furce in rhyme, with dancing, 
after a play was finished.— Ben Jonson. 7 

JIG, v. £ To dance a jig. 

JIG’-MAK-ER, a. 1. One who makes or plays jiga.—-Shek. 
2. A ballad-maker.— Dekker. | 

JIG'-PIN, n. A pin used by miners to hold the turn-beama, 
and prevent them from turning. 

JIG'GÉR. n. 1. In sea language, a machine used to hold op 
the cable when it is heaved into the ship, by the revolution 
of the windlass. 2. A troublesome insect. See CiigGRE. 

JIG'GISH, a. Suitable to a jig. 

JILL, n. A young woman; (in contempt.] See Girr. 

JILL-FLIRT, n. A light, wanton woman.— Guardian. 

JILT, n. 1. A woman who gives her lover hopes, and ca 

riciously disappoints him; a woman who triñes with her 
over; acoquette. 2. A name of contempt for a woman. 

JILT, v. t. To encourage a lover, and then frustrate his 
hopes; to trick in love; to give hopes to a lover, and then 
reject him.— Dryden. 

JILT, v. i To play the jilt; to practice deception in love, 
and discard lovers; to coquet.— Congreve. 

JILT'ED, pp. Cheated or tricked in love. 

JILTING, ppr. Playing the jilt; tricking in love. 

JIM'MERS, n. p. Jointed hinges.— Bailey. 

JIMP, a. Neat; handsome ; elegant of shape. See Grup. 

JIN-GALL’, a. In India, a light gun mounted on a carriage 
easily borne by two men. 

JIN’GLE, v. i. To sound with a fine, sharp rattle; to clink. 

JIN"GLE, v. t. To cause to give a sharp sound, as a little 
bell, or as pieces of metal.— Pope. 

JIN"GLE, n; 1. A rattling or clinking sound, as of little bells 
or pieces of metal. 2. A little bell or rattle. 3. Corre- 
spondence of sound in rhymes. 

JIN"GL ED, Caused to give a sharp sound, as a bell or 
as pieces of metal. 

JIN"GLING, ppr. or a. Giving a sharp, fine, rattling sound, 
as a little bell, or as pieces of metal. ^ 

JIN*GLING, n. A sharp, fine, rattling sound, as of little bells. 

eia n. (Fr. jupe.) A waistcoat or kind of stays for fe 

es. 


a push. 


m 

JOB, n. 1. A piece of work; any thing to be done, whether 
of more or less importance. 2. A lucrative business; an 
undertaking with a view to profit—Pope. 3. A sudilen 
ua an a pointed instrument.— To do the job for one, to 

m. 

JOB, v. t. 1. To strike or stab with a sharp instrumont. 2. 
To drive in a sharp-pointed instrument.—Mozon. 

JOB, v. i, To deal in the public stocks; to buy and sell as 
& broker.— Pope. 

JO-BA'TION, n. A scolding; a long, tedious reproof- 
Grose. [Vulgar.] 

JOBBER, ^n. 1. One who does small jobs. 2. A dealer in 
the public stocks or funds; usually called a stock-jobber. 
3. One who engages in a low, lucrative affair. 4. À mer- 
chant who purchases goods from importers end sells to 
retailers. 

JOB'BER-NOWL, n. (Fl. jobbe and Sax. knol.) A logger- 
head; a blockhead.—Hudibras. [A low word. 

JOB'BING, n. 1. The practice of taking jobs for profit. 2. 
The practice of purchasing of importers and selling to re- 
tailers. : 

JOB'BING, ppr. Stabbing with a pointed instrument. 

JOB'S'-TEARS, n. A grass-like plant of the genus coiz, with 
shining. pearly fruit, resembling falling tears. 

JO'€CAN'T-KY, n. [L.jocans] The act or practice of jesting. 
— More. [Not in good use.) 

JO€K'EY, n. (said to be from Jackey, a diminutive of Jack, 
John ; primarily, a boy who rides horses.) 1. A man who 
rides horses in a race. 2. A dealer in horses; one who 
makes it his business to buy and sell horses for gain. 3 
One who deceives or takes undue advan in trade. 

JOEKEY, v.t 1. To play the jockey; to cheat; to trick 
to deceive in trade. 2. To jostle by riding against one. 
Johnson. 

JOCK'EY ED (jok'id), pp. Cheated; tricked in trade. _ 

JO€K’EY-ING, ppr. Playing the jockey; cheating; deceiv 
ing in trade. 

JO€KEY-ISM, n. Practice of jockeys. 

JO€K’EY-SHIP, n. The art or practice of riding horses. 


JO-COSE,, a, (L. jocosus] 1. Given to jokes and jesting, as 
a person. 2 Containing a joke, as a remark.—SYN. Jocu: 
lar; facetious; witty; merry; pleasant; waggish; =a t Mg 

JO-COSE'LY, adv. In jest; for sport or game; waggs y. 

eer uer bs Pa eei d Dis jocose ; wasgery i 
merriment. ocos not us ' " 

JO-€0-SERI-OUS, c. Partaking of mirth and senousness. 


JOCULAR, a. [L. jocularis.) 1. Given to jesting or pleasant 
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ry.asa person. 2 Containing a joke; not serious, as con- 
versation —svx. Jocose: facctious; humorous; witty; 
merry ; pleasant; wagzish; sportive. 

JOC ELA 1-TY, x. Merriment; jesting.— Bron. 

JOEU-LAR-LY, ado. In jest; for sport or mirth. 

tJO€ U-LAR-Y, & Jocular—Racon. 

JO€ t-LX.TOR, n. (L.] A jester; a droll; a minstrel 

JOc'U.LA-TO-RY, a Drol; merrily said. 

JOEUND, e. [L. Joeun dss Charactcrized by life or eport- 
{ve enjoyment.—Syx. Merry; er cheerful; blithe; 

emi: gay; mirthful; airy; sprightly; sportive; light- 


eartcd. 
"NDT.TY, 

DN ESS, ba. State of being merry; gayety. 

JOC€'UND-LY, adv. Merrily ; carly. 

JOG. v.t. To push or shake with the clbow or hand; to 

ve notice or excite attention by a slicht push. 

JOG, r.i 1. To move by jogs or small shocks, like those 
of a slow trot.—Milton, 2. To walk or n avel idly, heavi- 
ly, or slowly. 

OG, a. LA push; a slight shake; a shake or push intend- 
ed to give notice or awaken attention. 2. A rub; a small 
stop; obstruction. 

JOG-TROT, n. A slow, regular pace.—Grose, (Colloquial) 

JOG'GED (jogd), pp. Pushed or shaken suay: 

JOG'GER, x. 1. One who walks or moves heavily and 
slowly. 2. One who gives a sudden push. 

JOG'GING, ppr. Pushing slightly; moving by jogs. 

JOG'GING, n. A slight push or shake. 

JOG'GLE, v. t. [from jog.) To shake slightly; to give a 
sudden, but slight push. 

JOG'GLE, v. £ To shake.— Derkam. 

JOG'GL ED, pp. Slightly shaken. 

JOG'GLED, a. Matched by serratures to prevent sliding. 

JOG'GLING, ppr. Shaking slightly. 

JO-HAN'NES, n. [John, Latinized.) A Portuguese gold coin 
of the value of eight dollars; contracted often into joe; 
as, a joe, or half-joe. 

JOHN’-AP-PLE (jon-ap-pl) n. A sort of apple, good for 
aprige, when other fruit is spent.— Mortimer. 

JOHN BULL, n. The well-known collective name of the 
English nation, first used in Arbuthnot's satire, The History 
of John Bull, usually published in Swift's works.— Brande. 

JOHN-DORY, n. [corrupted from Fr. Jaune dorée.) A sea- 
fish of a golden yellow color and grotesque form. 

JOBHN'NY-6€iKE, n. (qu. journey-cake.] A cake made of 
the meal of maize, or Indian corn, mixed with water, and 
baked on the hearth. [America.] 

JOHN'SON-ISM, n, A peculiar word or manner of Johnson. 

JOHN'S-WORT. See BT. JoHN's-WoAT. 

JOIN, v. t. (Fr. joindre] 1. To set or bring one thing in 
contiguity with another. 2. To bring into close union or 
connection ; as, ape ideas.— Locke. 3. To unite in league 
or marriage. 4. To associate. 5. To unite in any act. 6. 
To unite in concord.— To join battle (committere prelium), 
to commence an engagement.—Syn. To add; connect; 
combine; consociate; couple; link; annex. 

"OIN, v. & 1. To grow to; to adhere. 2. To be contigu- 
ous, close, or in contact. 3. To unite with in marriage, 
leacue. confederacy, partnership, or society. 

JOIN'DER, n. A joining; as, a joinder in demurrer. 

JOINED, pp. Added; united; set or fastened together ; as- 
sociated; confederated. 

an n. use w on o is to "sara thin 

y joining pieces of wood; but appropriately and wsually, 
a mechanic who does the wood-work in the covering and 
finis of buildings. 

JOIN'ER-Y, n. 1. The art of fitting and joining pieces of tim. 
ber in the construction of utensils or parts of a building, 
so as to form one cntire piece. 2. The work of a joiner. 


—Bur 

JOINHAND, n. Writing in which letters are joined in 
words, as distinguished from writing in single letters. 

JOINING, ppr. ding; making contiguous; uniting; con- 
federating. 

JOINT, n. (Fr. joint] 1. The joining of two or more things. 
—2. In an , the joining of two or more bones; an ar- 
ticulation, as the elbow, the knee, or the knuckle. 3. A 
knot ; the union of two parts of a plant; or the space be- 
twecn two joints; an internode. 4. A hinge; a juncture 
of parts which admits of motion. 5. The place where two 
Pieces of timber are united.—6. In joinery, straight lines 
are called a joint, when two pieces of wood are planed. 
ud p ne pe o gira cu Up by the butcher.— 

of joint, luxated ; dislocated; hence, fguratively, in 

E KE E vum 

NT, a, 3 y two or more; as, joint n 
2. United in the same profession ; having ah iier Ta 
thc same thing. 3. United ; combined ; acting in concert. 

JOINT, v. t. L To form with joints or articulations. 2 To 
form many parts into one. 3. To cut or divide into joints 
or quarters. 4. To smooth the edges of boards with a 
jotnter, so that they may fit close to each other. 
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JOINT-HEIR (joint-üre ,, s. Meist and heir.) An beir hav 
ing a joint interest with another. 

JOINT'-STO€R, a. Stock held in company. 

JOINT'-STOC€R-€OÓM'PA-NY, n. A company for carrying 
on any business having the stock or capital divided into 
shares, which are transferable by cach owner, without tho 
consent of the other partners. The holders of the stock 
are not. in most cases, liable, in their individual capacity, 
for the debts of the company.—Brande.— Encyc. Am. 

JOINT-STOOL, n. A stool consisting of parts united. 

JOINT-TEN'AN-CY, n. A tenure of estate by unity of in- 
terest, title, time, and possession. 

JOINT-TEN'ANT, n. [joint and tenant.) One who holds an 
estate by joint-tenancy. 

JOINT'ED, pp. or a. 1. Formed with articulations, as the 
stem of a plant. 2. Separated into pne or quarters. 

JOINT'ED-LY, adv. By joints.— Smith. 

INT EE *. A long plane used by joiners to smooth sur- 

aces, 

JOINTING, n. The making of a joint. 

JOINTLY, ade. 1. Togcther; unitedly; in concert; with 
co-operation. 9. With union of interest. 

JOINT'RESS, n. A woman who bas a jointure. 

JOINT'URE, n. (Fr.) An estate in lands or tenements, set- 
tled on a woman in consideration of marriaze, and which 
she is to enjoy after her husband's decease. 

JOINT'URE, v. t. To scttle a jointure upon.— Cowley. 

JOINTURED, pp. Endowed with a joiuture. 

JOINTUR-ING, ppr. Endowing with a jointure. 

JOIST, n. (Scot. geist, or gest] A small piece of timber, 
such as is framcd into the girders and summers of a build- 
ing to support a floor. 

JOIST, v. t. To fit in joists; to lay joists. 

JOIST'ED, pp. Fitted in joists. 

JOISTING, ppr. Laying joists. 

JOKE, n. [L. jocus.) 1. A jest; something said for the saze 
of exciting a laugh; something witty or sportive ; raillery. 
2. An illusion; something not real, or to no purposc.—A 
practical joke is a trick played on a person, sometimes to 
the injury or annoyance of his body.—Jn joke, in jest; fo. 
the sake of raising a laugh ; not in earncat. 

JOKE, v. š. (L.jocor.) To jest; to sport; to be merry in 
words or actions. 

JOKE, v. £ Torally; to cast jokes at; to make merry with. 

JOKED (jókt) pp. Jested; rallied; made merry wi 

JOK'ER, n. A jester; a merry fellow.— Dennis. 

JOKING, "T ora. Jesting; making merry with 

-LY, adv. Ina joking way. 

JÖLE, n. 1. The check; used in the phrase cheek by jole, 
that is, with the cheeks together, close, téte-4-téte.— Dry- 
den. 2. The head of a fish —Pope. 

tJOLE, (v. t. To strike the head against any thing ; to clash 

JOLL, with violence.— Shak. 

JOL-LI-FI-€A TION, n. Noisy festivity and merriment. [A 
low word, used sometimes in England and America.) 

JOL'LI-LY, adv. With noisy mirth; with a disposition to 
noisy mirth.— Dryden. 

tJOL'LI-MENT, n. Mirth; merriment.—Spenser. 

JOL‘LI-NESS, ? n. 1. Noisy mirth. 2 Elevation of spirit. 

JOL'LLTY, $ Sidney; [little used.) — SYN. Nerriment; 
mirth ; gaycty; festivity; hilarity; jovialty. 

JOL'LY, a. (Fr. joli) 1. Merry; gay; lively; full of life 
and mirth; jovial 2. Expressing mirth or inspiring it. 
3. Exciting mirth and gayety. 4. Plump, like one in high 
health ; pretty.—South. 

JOL'LY-BoAT, x. [a corruption from yawl-boat.) A small 
boat belonging to a ship. 

JOLT, v.i "To shake with short, abrupt risings and fallings. 

JOLT, v.t. To shake with sudden jerks, as in a carriage on 
rough ground, or on a high-trotting horse. 

JOLT, n. A shock or shake by a sudden jerk.—Swift. 

JOLT'-HEKAD, n. A great-head; a dunce; a blockhead. 

JOLTED, pp. Shaken with sudden jerks. 

JOLTER, n. He or that which jolts. 

JOLT ING, ppr. or a. Giving sudden ru or shakes. 

JOLTING-LY, adv. So as to jolt or shake. 

* JON'QUIL, n. (Fr. jongquille) A piani of the genus narcis 
sus or daffodil, bearing beautiful lowers. 

JORDEN, n. A vessel for chamber uses.—Svwift. 

JORAM, 1n. A coloquial term, in several parts of England, 

JÜRUM, $ for a bowl or drinkin Vessci and also for its 
contents, viz., nut-brown ale and toast, with sugar and 
spice.— : 

JOSEPH, n. A riding-coat or habit for women, with but- 
tons down to the skirts, formerly much in usc. 

JO'8O, n. A small fish of the gudgeon kind. 

JOSS-STICK, s. A name given to small reeds covered 
with the duet of odoriferous woods, which the Chinese 
burn before their idols.—Malcom. 

JOS'TLE (joe'al), v. t. (Fr. jouter. Written, also, justle] To 
run st; to pan 

JOS'TLED, pp. Kun da ati pushed. 

JOS'TLING, ppr. Running against; pushing. 
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JOS'TLING, n. A running against; a crowding. 

JOT, n. (Gr. twra.] An iota; a point; a tittle; the Icast 
quantity assignable. 

JOT, v. t. To ect down; to mako a memorandum of.— 
Walter Scott. 

JOT'TING, ppr. Making a memorandum of. 

JOTTING, x. A mcmorandum.— Todd. 

tJOUIS-SANCE, an. [Fr.] Jollity; mcrriment.—Spenser. 

JOUNCE, v. t. To shake; to jolt, as in riding on horseback. 
“Spur-galed and tired by jouncing Bolingbrokc."—Shak. 
- -Forby. Used as a noun, for a jolt or shake. [Local in 
parts of England and America.) 

JOUP, v. t. To shake up; to dash.—Grose. 

JOURNAL (jurnal), n. [Fr. journal; It giornale; L. diur- 
nun.) LA ; an account of daily transactions and 
events; or the book containing such account.—2. Among 
merchants, a book in which every particular article or 
charge is fairly cntered from the waste-book or blotter.— 
3. In navigation, a daily register of the ship's course and 
distance, the winds, weathcr, and other occurrences. 4. 
A paper published daily, or other newspaper; also, the 
title of a book or pamphlet published at stated times. 

t JÓOUR"NAL. a. (Fr. pear a Daily ; quotidian.—Spenser. 
JOURNAL-ISM (jurnal-izm), x. 1. The keeping of a jour- 
nal—Carlisle. 2. The management of public journals. 
JOURNAL-IST (jur/nalist), n. 1. The writer of a journal 

or diary. 2. The conductor of a abba journal. 

JOURNAL-IZE Gurnalíze), v. t. To enter in a journal. 

JOUR'NAL-IZED (jur'nal.izd), pp. Entered in a journal. 

JOURNAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Entering in a Jonna 

JOURNEY (jur'ny), n. (Fr. journée] 1. Originally, the travel 
of & day ; [obs 2, Travel by land to any distance and for 
any time, indefinitely; a tour. 3. Passage from one place to 
another. 4. It may sometimes include a passing by water. 

JOURNEY (jur/ny), v. £ To travel from place to place ; to 
pass from home to a distance. 

JOUR'NEY-WORK, n. Work done for hire by a mechanic 


in his proper occupation. 
JOURNEY-ER (jurny-er) x. One who journeys.—Scott. 
JOURNEY-ING, ppr. Traveling; passing from place to 


place. 
JOURNEYING, * A traveling or passing from one place 


to another. 

JOUR'NEY.MAN, x. A mechanic who is hired to work for 
another in his employment. 

JOUST. See Just. 

JÖVE, x. [L. Jovis, gen. of Jupiter.) 1. The name of the su- 
prere deity among the Romans; Jupiter. 2. The planet 

upiter.—Pope. 3. The air or atmosphere, or the god of 

the air.—Dryden. 4. In alchemy, tin.—B. Siliman, Jr. 

JOVI-AL, a. 1. Under the influence of Jupiter, the planet. 
—2. In alchemy, a term applicd to preparations of tin. 

JOVI-AL, a. [Fr. and Sp. jovial; It. gioviale.) 1. Full of mirth 
ang padosi inne nt good ges 9. He ghi: o mirth 
-an ity.—Syn. Merry; ous; ; gay; fegtive; 
mirthíul; gleeful. 

JO'VI-AL-IST, n. One who lives a jovial life.— Hall. 

JO'VI-AL-LY, adv. Merrily; gayly ; with noisy mirth. 

JO'VI-AL-NESS, x. Noisy mirth; gayety. 

JO'VI-AL-TY, n. Merriment; festivity.— Barrow. 

JOWL, n. The cheek. See JorE. 

JOWL'ER, n. The name of a dog, as a hunting dog, beagle, 


&c. 
JOWTER, x. One who peddles fish on horseback, i. e, a 
dv ico [Obs.) 

JOY, n. [Fr.joie] 1. The passion or emotion excited by 
the acquisition or expectation of good; exhilaration of 
spirits. 2. The expression of high gratification or exhil- 
aration ; as, “The roofs with joy resound."— Dryden. 3. 
A prosperous and happy state; as, to wish one joy. 4. A 
permu and triumphant state. 5. The cale of joy or 

appiness. 6. A term of fondness; the cause of joy.— 
8vN. Gladness ; 


leasure; delight; happiness; exulta- 
tion; transport; Plie ré 


ity; ecstasy; rapture; bliss; gaye» 
tyi mirth ; merriment ; festivity ; hilarity. 

JOY, v. i. To rejoice; to be glad; to exult. 

JOY, v. t. 1. To give joy to; to congratulate; to entertain 
kindly.— Prior. 2. To gladden; to exhilarate.—Pope. 3. 
(Fr. jouir.) To enjoy; to have or possess with pleasure, 
or to have pleasure in the possession of.—Milton.—Dry- 
den ; [little used.) See ENJoy. 

JOY-IN-SPIR'ING, a. Inspiring joy.— Bowring. 

t JOY'ANCE, n. [Old Fr. jolant.] Gayety: festivity. 

JOYED, pp. Gladdcned; enjoyed. 

JOYFUL, a. Full of joy; very glad —Syn. Merry; lively ; 
oine ; gleeful; gay; festive; joyous; happy; bliseful; 
exulting. 

JOY'FUL-LY, adv. With joy; gladly.—Dryden. 

JOY'FÜL.-NESS, n. Great idees d ied 

JOY'ING, Gladdening; ding joy to. 

JOY'LESS, a. 1. Destitute of joy; wanting joy. 2. Giving 


le : 
JOY LESS LY ade. Without joy.—Müton. 
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JOY’LESS-NESS, n. State of being joylcss.— Donne. 
JOY'OUS, a. (Fr. joyeuz.] 1. Full of joy or cladncas. 2 


Giving joy, as an occasion.—SvN. Merry ; lively ; blitho 
pen gay; glad; mirthful; sportive ; "edic: joyful’ 
ppy; blissful; charming; delightful. 


JOY'OUS-LY, adv. With joy or ncas. 

JOY'OUS-NESS, n. The state of being joyous. 

t JUB, x. A bottle or vesscl.—Chaucer, — 

JÜBLLANT, a. [L. jubilaus.] Uttering songs of triumph; 
rcjoicing; shouting with joy.— Milton. 

JU-BI-LATE, x. [L.] A name given to tho third Sunday 
after Easter, bccause the Church service in early timcs 
began that day with the words of the sixty-sixth Psalm, 
* Jubilate Deo," &c—Brande. 

JUPI LATION, n. [L. jubilatio.) The act of dcclaring tri- 


umph. 

JÜ'BILEE, n. [Fr. jubilé ; L. jubilum.] 1. Among the Jews, 
every fiftieth ycar, being the ycar following the revolution 
of seven wecks of years, at which time all the slaves 
were lbcrated, and all lands which had been alienated 
during the whole pcriod revertcd to their former owncrs. 
This was a time of great rejoicing. 2. A season of great 
public joy and festivity. 3. A church solemnity or ccre 
mony celebrated at Romc, in which the pope grants ple. 
nary indulgence. 

JU-CUNDT-TY, n, [L. jucunditas.] Pleasantness; agrcea- 
bicncss.—Brown, [Little used.) 


JU-DAT€, js Pertaining to tbc Jews.—Milner. 


JU-Di'I€-AL, 

JU-DAT€-AL-LY, adv. After the Jewish manner. 

JÜ'DA-ISM, n. [Fr. judaisme] 1. The religious doctrines 
and rites of the Jews, as enjoincd in the laws of Moeca. 
2. Conformity to the Jewish rites and ccremonies. 

JU-DA-I-ZATION, x. A conforming to the Jewish religion 
or ritual.—Southey. 

JODA-IZE, v. i. (Fr. judaiser.) To conform to the religious 
doctrines and ritcs of the Jews. 

JUDA-IZ-ER, n. One who conforms to the religion of the 
Jews.—Macknight. 

JODA-IZ-ING, ppr. or a. Conforming to the doctrines and 
rites of the Jews. 

JÜDAS-TREE,*. A leguminous flowering tree common in 
the East, on which, as some say, Judas hung himself. 

JUD'DOC€K, n. A small snipe; called, also, jack-sni 

JUDGE, n. [Fr. juge] 1. A civil officer who is invested 
with authority to hear and detcrmine causcs, civil or 
criminal, between parties. 2. The Suprcme Being. 3. One 
who presides in a court of judicature. 4. One who has 
skill to decide on thc merits of a question, or on the value 
of any thing ; one who can discern truth and propriety.— 
5. In the history of Israel, a chief magistrate, with civil and 
military powers, 

JUDGE, v. t. (Fr. juger.) 1. To comparc facts or ideas, and 
perceive their agreement or disagreement, and thus to 

istinguish truth from falsehood. 2. To form an opinion; 
to bring to issue the reasoning or dcliberationa of the mind. 
3. To hear and determine, as in causes on trial; to pass 
sentence. 4. To discern; to distinguish; to consider accu- 
rately, for the purpose of forming an opinion or conclusion. 

JUDGE, v.t. 1. To hear and determine a casc; to examine 
and decide. 2. To try; to examine and pass sentence on. 
3. Rightly to understand and discern. 4. To censure 
rashly ; to pass severe sentence. 5. To esteem; to think; 
to reckon. 6. To rule or govern. 7. To doom to punish- 
mcnt; to punish. 

JUDGE-AD'VO-CATE, n. A person appointed to act as 

ublic prosecutor in courts-martial. 

JUDGED, pp. Heard and determined ; tricd judicially - 
sentenced ; censured ; doomed. 

JUDQ'ER, n. One who judges or passes sentence. 

JUDGE'SHIP (judj'ship), n. The office of a judge. 

JUDGING, ppr. Hearing and dctermining ; forming an 
opinion ; dooming. 

JUDGMENT, n. [Fr. jugement.) 1. The act of judging; 
thc act or process of the mind in comparing its ideas, to 
find their agrcement or disagrecment, or in exami 
facts, to ascertain trutb. 9. The faculty of the mind by 
which man is enabled to compare ideas and asccrtain the 
relations of terms and propositions; as, a person of good 
judgment. 3, The determination of the mind, formcd 
from comparing the relations of ideas, or the comparison 
of facts and arguments.—4. In law, the sentence or doom 
pronounced in any cause, civil or criminal, by the jude 
or court by which it is tried. 5. The right or power of 

assing sentence.—Shak. 6. A deliberate act of detcrm- 
g or deciding. 7. Opinion; notion; as, "She. in my 
judgment, was as fair as you." Skak.—8. In Scripture, the 
spirit of wisdom and prudence, enabling a pcrson to 9 
cern right and wrong, good and evil 9. A Sage ad 
punishment; an extraordinary calamity intlicted by rid 
on sinners. 10. The spiritual government of the, m 
11. The righteous statutes and commandments ri are 
called his judgments. 19. The doctrines of the Gospel, oe 
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God's word, 13 Justice and on buke Xi.. Isa., L 
14. The decices and purposes of God concerning nations. 
—Rom., xi. 13 A court or tribunal.— Matt, v. 16. Con- 
troversies, or decisions of controversics.—1 Cor, vi. 17. 
The Gospel, or kingdom of gracc.—Matt., xii 18. The 
final trial of the human race, when God will decide the 
fate of every individual, and award scutence according to 
justice. — Syy. Decision; determination; award; criti- 
cian; cstimate; discrimination; penetration; discern- 
ment; saracity ; intelligence. 

IUDò'MENT-DAY, n. The last day, or day when final judg- 
ment will be pronounccd ou thc subjects of God's moral 
government. 

'UDÓ MENT-HALL, n. The hall where courts are held. 

JUDO'MENT-SEAT, m. 1. The seat or bench on which 
udges sit in court. 2. A court; a tribunal 

JÜDI-CA-BLE, a. That may be tried and judged. 

JODI-CA-TIVE, a Having powcr to judge.—Hammond. 

JODI-EA-TO-RY, a. Dispensing justice. 

JÜ'DI-€ 4-TO-RY, n. (L. judicatorium.) 1. A court of jus- 
tice: a tribunal 2. Distribution of justice.—Clarcudon. 
JÜDI-€A-TURE, w. (Fr.] 1. The power of reap | jus- 
tice by legal trial and determination. 2. A court o ji 

tice ; a Judicatory.—South. 

JU-DI"CIAL (u-disb'al) a. 1. Pertaining to courts of jus- 
tice. 2. Practiced in the distribution of justice. 3. Pro- 
ceeding from a court of justice. 4. Issued by a court, 
under its seal, 5. Inflicted, as a penalty or in judgment. 

JU-DI"CIAL-LY, adv. 1. In the forms of legal justice. 2 
By way of penalty or judgment. 

JU-Di°ClA-RY (ju-dish'a-re), a. (Fr. judiciaire] 1. Passing 
judgment or senteuce. 2. Pertaining to the courts of ju- 
dicature. 

JU.DY"CIA-RY, n. That branch of government which is 
concerned in the trial and determination of controversies 
betwcen parties, and of criminal prosecutions; the system 
of courts of justice in a government. (United States.) 

JU-DY"CIOUS (ju-dish'us), a. (Fr. judicieux.} 1. According 
to sound judgment; adapted to obtain a good end by the 
best means; as, a judicious course. 2. Acting according 
to sound judgment ; possessing sound judgment ; directed 
by reason and wisdom, as a person.—Syvw. Prudent; ra- 
tional; wise; skillful ; discerning; sagacious. 

JU-DI°CIOUS-LY, adv. With good judgment; with dis- 
cretion or wisdom; s y. 

JU.DI"CIOUS-NESS, n. The quality of acting or being ac- 

cording to sound judgment. 

JUG, n. [p. jugge.) <A vessel, usually earthen, with a swell- 
ing belly and narrow mouth, used for holJing liquors. 

JUG, v. íi To utter a sound resembling this word, as certain 
birds do, especially the nightingale. 

JÜGA-TED, a. Coupled together. 

JUGGLE, v. i [- &uichelen or goochelen; It. giocolare.) 
L To play tricks by sleight of hand; to amuse and make 
eport by tricks, which make a false show of extraordinary 
powers. 2. To practice artifice or imposture. 

JUG'GLE, v. . To deceive by trick or artifice. 

JUG'GLE, s. 1. Atrick by lcgerdemain. 2. An imposture ; 

n 


a deccption.— Tillotson. 

JUGGLER, x. (Sp. juglar; Fr. Jong leur. 1. One who 
practices or exhibits tricks by sleight of band; one who 
makes sport by tricks of extraordinary dexterity. 2. A 
cheat; a deceiver; a trickieh fellow.—Shak. 

JUG'GLER-Y, n Legerdemain. 

JUGGLING, ppr. or a. Playing tricks by alcight of hand; 
deccivinz. 

JUGGLING, n. 1. The act or practice of exhibiting tricks 
of legerdemain. Hence, 2. Trickery; deceit. 

JUG'GLING-LY, adv. In a deceptive manner. 

JUGU.LAR, a. (L. jugulum.) Pertaining to the neck or 
throat; as, the jugular voin. 

JÜGU-LAR, n. A large vcin of the neck. 

JU'GU-LATE, v. t. (L. gugulo] To kill.. Hal. 

JÜ'GU.LA-TED, pp. Killed; dcstroyed. 

JÜ'GU-Li-TING, Killing; destroying. 

JCICE (Jüse), n. f juya; Fr. jus.) The sap of vegetables; 
the fluid part of animal subetanccs. 

JŪICE. v. . To moisten.—Fuller. [Obs.] 

JUICE D (ast), pp. Moistencd. 

JÜICET E:3 (jüse les), a. Destitute of juice; dry; without 
moisturc.— More. 

JÜI'CIL.NESS (jü'se-ncs), n. The state of abounding with 
_Jeice ; succulence in plants. 

SLICING, ppr. Moistening. 

JCI'CY (jü'sy), a. Abounding with juice; moist; succulent. 


— A. 

JÜISE, n. (L. jus.) Judgment; justice—Gower. — (Obs.) 

JÜJUDBE, x. The name of a plant and of its fruit, from 
which a pecore compound was formerly made. The 
term jujube, or jujube paste, in now applicd to an expecto- 
rant made of gum Arabic sweetened. 

t JUKE, v. i. (Fr. jucher.] To perch on something; to bend 
the head and toss it back, as in acts of civility.— Smart. 
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JÜLEP, >. (Fr. dun] In pharmacy, a medicine serving as 
a vehicle to other forms of medicine. 

JOLIAN, a. Noting the old account of the year, as regu- 
lated by Julius Cwsar, which was superseded in England 
in 1752 by the Gregorian year, or new style.—Julian pe- 
riod, scc PERIOD. 

JOLIAN ALPS, called, also, Carniax, between Vcnetia and 
Noricum.—Z Ancille. 

JULIS, n. A small tish, belonging to the Wrasse family, of 
& bright violet color. 

JO’LUS, x. (Gr. vovAos.] 1. In botany, a catkin or ament, a 
species of inflorescence, like those of the hazcl, &c. 9. A 

enus of multiped insects. 

JULT. n. The seventh month of the year, so called trom 
Julius, the surname of Caius Cesar, who waa born in this 
month. Bcforc that time, this month was called Quintilia, 
or the fifth month, as reckoned from March. 

JU-LY-FLOW-ER, n. The name of certain species of 

Plants. See GILLY-FLOWER. 

JUMART, n. [Fr.] The offapring of a bull and a mare. 

JUM'BLE, v. t. (Chaucer, jombre] To mix in a confused 
nass ; to put or throw together without order. 

JUNM'BLE, v. £ To meet, mix, or unite in a confused man- 
ner.— Swift. 

JUM'BLE, n. 1. Confused mixture, mass, or collection with. 
out order.—Swift. 2. A small cake, in shape like a ring. 
JUNM'BLED, pp. or a. Mixed or collected in a confused 

mass 


t JUM'BLE-MENT, n. Confused mixture. 

JUA'BLER, n. One who mixes things in confusion. 

JUN'BLING, ppr. Putting or mixing in a confused mass. 

JUMB'LING-L Y, adv. Ina confused manner. 

t JÜMENT, n. [Fr.; L. jumentum.) A beast of burden. 

JUMP, v. i. 1. To leap; to skip; to spring. 2. To spring 
over any thing; to pass to at a leap; as, to jump to a con 
clusion. 3. To bound; to pass from object to object; to 
jolt. 4. To agree ; to tally; (culg.) 5. To risk ;—Shak. 

JUMP, v.t. To pass by a leap; to pass over eagerly or hast- 
ily. [Over is here understood.) 

JUMP, n. 1. The act of jumping; a leap; a spring; a bound. 
2. A lucky chance.—Shak. 
JUMP, n. (Fr.jupe; It. giubba.) A kind of loose or limber 

stays or waistcoat, worn by females. 

t JUMP, adv. (from jump, to agree or tally.) Exactly.—Shak. 

JUMPED (jumpt), pp. Passed by a leap. 

JUMP'ER, xn. One who jumps. 

JUMPING, ppr. Leaping; springing; bounding. 

JUMPING, n. The act of lcaping or springing. 

JUN€'ATE, n. ue giuncata.] 1. A cheese-cake ; a kind of 
sweetmeat of curds and sugar. 2. Any kind of delicate 
food. 3. A furtive or private entertainment; [it is now 
written junket.) 

JUN€'OUS, a. [L. junceus or juncosus.} Full of bulrushes. 

Little used.) 

JUN€'TION, n. (Fr.; L. junctio.] 1. The act or operation 
of joining. 2 Union; coalition; combination. 3. The 

lace or point of union. 

JUN€'TURE, n. [L. junctura.) 1. A joining; union; amity. 
2. A union of two bodies; a seam; particularly, a joint or 
articulation. 3. The line or point at which two bodies are 
joined. 4. A point of time ; particularly, a point rendered 
critical or important by a concurrence of circumstances. 

JONE, n. (L. Junius; Fr. juin.) The sixth month of the 

ear, when the sun enters the sign Cancer. 

JÜNE'A-TING, n. A kind of early apple, which ripens in 
June.—P. Cyc. 

JUNGLE, n. (Hindoo.] In Hindostan, land mostly covered 
with forest trees, brush-wood, &c., or coarse, reedy vege- 
tation, but not wholly uninhabited ; sometimes cquivalent 
to country, as distinguished from villages.— Malcom. 

JUN’GLY, a. Consisting of jungles; abounding with jun- 
gles.—Asiat. Res. 

* JONTOR (jan’yur), a. [L.] 1. Younger; not as old as an- 
other. 2, Noting the third year of the collegiate course in 
American colleges, or the first year in theological semi- 
naries. 

* JUNTOR, n. 1. A person younger than another. 2. One 
in the third year of his collegiate course at an Amcrican 
college ; formerly called junior sophister. [See SopHist- 
ER] Also, one in the first year of his course at a theo 
logical seminary. 

JÜN-IOR'I-TY (jün-yor'e-te), n. The state of being junior.— 
Bullokar. 

JÜ'NI-PER, n. [L. juniperus.] A tree or shrub bearing ber- 
ries of a bluish color, the oil of which is used to give to 
gin its peculiar flavor. 

JUNK, n. (L. juncus.] 1. Pieces of old cable or old cord- 
age, uscd for making points, gaskets, mats, &c., and, when 
untwisted and picked to pieccs, it forms oakum for filling 
the seams of ships. 2. À ship used in China; a Chinese 
vessel; [aw Eastern word.) 3. A thick piece. Sce CHUNE. 

JUNK'ET, n. [SeeJuNCATE.] l.Asweetmeat—Sáak. 2. A 
stolen entertainment. 
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JUNK'ET, v. £ 1. To fcast in secret; to make an entertain- 
ment by stealth —Swift. 2 To fenst.—South. 

JONO, n. [L.1 1. In mythology, the sister and wife of Jupi- 
ter, reputed to preside over marriage, and protect married 
women.—2. In astronomy, onc of the smal! planets or as- 
tcroids between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 

JUNTA, x. (Sp.] A grand Spanish council of state.— Brande. 

JUNTO, n. [Sp. junta; It. giunto.) A cabal; a mecting or 
collection of men combined for secret dcliberation and in- 
trigue for party purposcs; a faction. 

JÜ'PI-TER, x. (L.] 1. Tho supreme deity among the Greeks 
and Romans. 2. One of the superior planets, remarkable 
for its brightness. 

JUP-PON’, n. (Fr. jupon.] A short, close coat. 

JÜRAT, w. (Fr.] In England, a magistratc in some corpo- 
rations; an rtnan, or an assistant to a bailiff. 

TRA TORN, a. (Fr. juratoire.] Comprising an oath. 

e. 

JU'RE brvrno. L.] ger cine right. 

JU-RID'I€-AL, a. [L. juridicus.] 1. Acting in the distribu- 
tion of justice; pertaining to a judge. 2. Used in courts 
of law or tribunals of justice. 

JU-RIDT€-AL-LY, ade. According to forms of law, or pro- 
ceedings in tribunals of justice; with legal authority. 

JU-RIS-CON'SULT, n. (L. juris consultus.] A man learned 
in the law; a counselor at law; a master of Roman juris- 

rudence. 

JU-RIS-DIETION, n. [Fr.; L. jurisdictio.) 1. The legal 
power or authority of doing justice in cases of complaint ; 
the power of executing the laws and distributiñg justice. 
2. Power of governing or legislating. 3. The power or 
right of exercising authority. 4. The limit within which 

Wo may be exercised. 

-RIS-DI€'TION-AL, a. Pertaining to jurisdiction. 
JU-RIS-DIC'TIVE, a. Having jurisdiction.— Milton. 
JU-RIS-PRÜDENCE, n. (Fr.; L. jurisprudentia.] The sci- 

ence of law; the knowledge of the laws, customs, and 

rights of men in a state or coramunity, necessary for the 
due administration of justice. 

JU-RIS-PRODENT, a. Understanding law.— West. 

JU-RIS-PRU-DEN'TIAL, a.. Pertaining to jurisprudence. 

JORIST, n. (Fr. juriste.] 1. A man who professes the sci- 
ence of law ; one versed in the law, or, more particularly, 
in the civil law; a civilian. 2 One versed in the law of 
nations, or who writes om the subject. 

JÜ'ROR, n. [L. jurator.] One who serves on a j ry. 

JÜ'RY, n. (Fr. juré.) À numbcr of freeholders, selected in 
the manner prescribed by law, impanneled and sworn to 
inquire into and try any matter of fact, and to declare the 
truth on the evidence given them in the case.—Juries are 
of two kinds, grand and petty or petit. The office of the 
former is to present for trial persons supposed to be guil 
of an offense ; that of the latter is to try causes, both civil 

.and criminal In addition to these, there are juries of in- 
quest which are summoned occasionally in cases of sud- 
n or violent death, to examine into the cause. 

JÜURY-MXST, n. A mast erected in a ship, to supply the 

place of one carried away in a tempest or an engagement, 


c. 

JÜRY-MAN, n. One who is impanneled on a jury, or who 
serves as a juror. 

JUS GEN'TEUM (-she-um). IL.) The law of nations. 

JUST, a. (Fr. juste; L. justus.) 1. Regular ; orderly; due; 
suitable; as, juet array.—Addison. 2. Exactly propor- 
tioned; proper; as, just distance.—Shak. 3. Full; com- 

lcte to the common standard ; aa just stature.— Bacon. 
Full; true ; [a sense allied to the preceding, or the same ;] 
as, to come to a just battle. Knolles.—5. In a moral sense, 
rida od honest; having principles of rcctitude ; or con- 
forming exactly to the laws, and to principles of rectitude 
in social conduct; equitable in the distribution of justice. 
—6. In an evangelical sense, rightcous; religious; influ- 
enced by a regard to the laws of God. 7. Conformed to 
rules of justice ; doing equal justice ; fair; as, just weights. 
8. Conformed to truth; exact; proper; accurate; as, a 
just idea or remark. 9. True; founded in truth and fact, 
as a charge. 10. Innocent; blameless; without guilt. 
11. Equitable; due; merited; as, a just sentence. 12 
True to promises; faithful. 13. Impartial; allowing what 
is due; giving fair representation of character, merit, or 
demerit. 

JUST, adv. 1. Close or closely; near or nearly, in place. 
2. Near or nearly, in time; almost. 3. Exactly; nicely ; 
accurately ; as, just alike. 4. Merely; barely; exactly; 
as, just enough. 5. Narrowly. 

JUST, n. (Fr. jouste, now joute; Sp. justa.) A mock en- 
counter on horseback ; a combat for sport or for exercise, 
in which the combatants pushed with lances and swords, 
man to man, in mock fight; a tilt; one of the exercises at 
tournaments. 

JUST, v. i. [Fr. jouter; Sp. justar.) 1. To enga 
fight on horseback. 2. To push; to drive; to justle. 

JOSTE’ MIL-IEU' (zhüst' mil-yw). In French politics, a 
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party which cluim to hold the ezact middle point between 
the old monarchica! and thc rocent republican principles. 

JUSTICE, n. (Fr.; Sp. justicia ; L. justitia.) *. The virtue 
which consists in giving to evcry one what is his due; 
practical conforinity to the laws and to principlcs of rec- 
titude in the dealings of men with cuch other; honesty; 
integrity in commerce or mutual intercoursc. 2. Impar- 
tiality ; equal distribution of right in expressing opinions; 
fair representation of facta respecting merit or demerit. 
3. Equity; agreeublcnese to right. 4. Vindictive retribu- 
tion; merited punishment. 5. Right; application of equi- 
ty —6. (Low L. justiciarius.] A person commissioned to 
hold courts, or to try and decide controversies and ad- 
minister justice to individuals. 

JUSTICE, v. t. To administer justice.— Bacon. [Rare.] 

JUSTICE-A-BLE, a. Liable to account in a court of just- 
ice.—Hayward. [Little used. 

t JUS"TI-CER, n. An administrator of justicc.—Bp. Hall. 

JUS'TYCE-SHIP, n. The office or dignity of a justice. 

JUS-TY"CIA-BLE, a. Proper to be exainined in courts of 


justice. 

JUS-TY"CIA-RY, In. [L. justiciarius.] 1. An administrator 

JUS-TI"CIAR, $ of justice. 2 A chief justice. 3. One 
who boasts of the justice of his own act; (not used. 

JUSTT-FI-A.BLE, e. That may be proved to be just; that 
may be vindicated on principles of law, reason, rectitude, 
or propii ty-—Syn. Defensible ; vindicable ; warrantable 
excusable, 

JUSTT.FI-A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being justifiable . 
rectitude ; possibility of being vindicated. 

JUSTT.FI-A-BLY, adv. In a manner that admits of vindi- 
cation or justitication ; rightly. 

JUST-I-FI-CA'TION, n. [Fr.] 1. The act of justifying; a 
showing to be just or conformable to law, rectitude, or 
propriety ; vindication; defense. 2. Absolution. Shak.— 

. In law, the showing of a sufficient reason in court why 
a defendant did what he is called to answer.—4. In tkeol- 
ogy, rcmission of sin and absolution from guilt and pun- 
ishment. 

JUST-IFI-CA-TIVE, a. Justifying ; that has power to just 


ify. 

JUST-LFLEXTOR, n. One who justifica. [Lisle used.] 

JUST-IFT-€A-TO-RY, a. Vindicatory ; defensory.— Johnson. 

JUST I-FI-ER, n. 1. One who justifies ; one who vindicatca, 
supports, or defends. 2. He who pardons and absolves 
from guilt and punishment. 

JUSTIFY, v. t. (Fr. justifer.] 1. To prove or show to be 
just, or conformable to law, right, Justicc, propriety, or 
duty ; to vindicate as right.—2. In theology, to pardon and 
clear from guilt. 3. To cause another to appear compar- 
atively righteous, or less guilty than onc's self. 4. To 
judge rightly of. 5. To accept as just and treat with favor. 
—Syn. To defcnd ; maintain ; excuse; exculpate ; absolvo. 

JUSTT-FY, v. i. In printing, to agrec; to suit; to conform 
exactly ; to form an even surface or true line with some- 
thing clse. 

JUSTI-FY-ING, ppr. 1. Making or proving to be just.— 2. a. 
In theology, that has the quality of absolving from guilt; 
as, justifying faith. 

JUSTLE (jus'sl), v. i. [See JosrLE.] To run against; to en- 
counter; to strike against; to clash. 

JUS'TLE (jus'sl), v. “To push ; to drive; to force by rush- 
ing against. 

JUS'TLED, pp. Pushed; forced, by driying against. 

me NG n. Shock; the act of rushing against each 
other. 

JUST'LY, adv. 1. In conformity to law, justice, or propri- 
ety; by right. 2. According to truth and facts. 3. Jon- 
estly E fairly; with integrity. 4. Properly; accuratcly ; 
exactly. 

JUST'NESS, n. Conformity to some standard of correct- 
ness or propriety ; as, the justness of proportions, of a de- 
scription, of a claim. — SYN. Accuracy; exactness; Core 
rectness ; propriety; fitness; reasonableness ; equity ; 
uprightness ; justice. 

JUT, v. £. (a different spclling of jet.) To shoot forward 
to project beyond the main body. 

JUT, 2. A shooting forward ; a projcction. 

JUT-WIN-DOW, 2. A window that projects from the lint 
of a building. 

JUT'TING, ppr. or a. Shooting out; projecting. 

JUTTING.LY, adv. In a projecting manner. 

1JUT'TY, v.i. To jut shak le 

JUTTY, n. A projection in a building; also, a pier or mo 

JÜVE-NAL, n. A sportive name for a youth.— 

JU-VE-N F a. Becoming young.— Lamb. 

JU-VE-NES'CENCE, a. owing young. - 

JÜVE-NILE, a. [L. aveni] 1. Young; youthful: as, JM 
venile years or age. 2. Pertaining or suited to youth ; as 
Juvenile s 
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JUX-TA-TOS1T-ED, a. (L. jurta, and posited.) Placed near ; 
adjacent or conticuous.— Macquer. 

JUX-TA-PO-SI"TION (-po-zieh‘un), x. (L. jurta, and posi- 
fion.) A placing or being placed in nearness or contigul- 
ty; as the parts of a substance or of a coinposition. 


K. 


| P the cleventh letter of the English alphabet, is bortowed 
9 from the Grecka, being the same character as the Greek 
kappa, answering to thc Oriental kaph. It represents a close 
articulation, formed by pestis the root of the tongue 
against the upper of the mouth, with a depression of 
the lower jaw an opening of the teeth. It is usually de- 
nominated a guttural, but 1a more properly a palatal. Bc- 
fore all the vowcls it has one invariable sound, corre- 
sponding with that of c before a, o, and v, as in keel, ken. 
h is silent before n, as in know, knife, knee. 

As a numeral, K etands for 250; and, with a stroke over it, 
thus, K, for 250,000. 

RAFTER. See CAFFER. 

KA-KON'ENE. See CACOXENE., 

KILE, n. [L. caulis.) A kind of cabbage, having the leaves 
loose and generally curled or wrinkled, but not formed 
into a close, round head.—Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 

KILE-YARD, n. In Scotland, a kitchen-garden.—Jamieson. 

KA-LETD'O-S€OPE, n. (Gr. xaAos, tos, and oxortw.] An 
optical instrument, invented by Dr. Brewster, which, by 
an arrangement of reflecting surfaces, presents to the eye 
& varicty of beautiful colors and perfectly symmetrical 
forms.—Ed. Encyc. 

RAL'EN-DAR. See CALENDAR. 

KAL'EN-DER, n. A sort of dervise. Sce CALENDER. 

KA'L! (kale), n. A plant, a species of salsola, or glass-wort, 
the ashcs of which are used in making glass. Hence alka- 
li, which see. 

KILIF. See Carr. 

KAL'MI-A, n. The name of a genus of evergeen shrubs, 
ba of North America, sometimes incorrectly called 

urel. 

KA-LOY'ER. See CALOYERS. 

KAL'SO-MINE, n. A kind of paint without oil, used on the 
walls of rooms, ceilings, &c. 

t RAM, a. (W. cam.) Crooked; awry.—Shak. 

KAM'SIN, n. A hot, southerly wind in Egypt, the simoom. 

KAN, )*7. In Persia, an officer answering to a governor in 

KAUN, > Europe or America.—Among the Tartars, a chief 

RHAN,) orprince. See KHAN. 

KAN"GA-ROO', n. A singular quadruped found in New Hol- 
land. Its fore-feet are extremcly short, and almost use- 
less for walking. It moves forward by Jeeps, 

KANTI-AN,a Pertaining to the philosophical system of 
Emanuel Kant, a German philosopher. Used as a noun, a 
believer in the system of Kant. 

KANTAISN, n. doctrines or thcory of Kant. 

KANTIST, n. A disciple or follower of Kant. 

KA'O-LIN, x. Porcelain clay, composed of silica and alu- 
mina, from decomposed feldspar. "This, in making porce- 
lain, is mingled with a fusible, earthy matter called petunse. 

KXRPH'O-LITE, n. [Gr.xapóos and AcOos.) A fibrous min- 
eral, occurring in tufts of a straw-yellow color, consisting 
of silica, alumina, oxyd of mangancsc, and water.— Dana. 

KiTY-DID, n. A large insect of a greenish color, belong- 
ing to the order orthoptcra. They are abundant in the 

United States during the autumn; and at night, by means 
of a membrane in their wing-covers, make a peculiar, 
harsh sound, nearly articulate, resembling the combina- 
tion ka-ty-did ; whence the name.— E. C. Herrick. 

KA-VASY, n. In Turkey, an armed constable. 

KAW, v. £ (from the sound) “To cry as a raven, crow, or 
rook.—Locke. See Caw. 

KAW, n. The cry of the raven, crow, or rook.— Dryden. 

KAWN, x. In Turkey, a public inn; commonly khan. 

YLE, n. (Fr. guille.) 1. A nine-pin, a kettle-pin; some- 
times written keel. 2. A kind of play, in Scotland, in which 
nine holes, ranged in threes, are made in the ground, and 
an iron ball rolled in among them. 

KAZ'ARD-LY, a. Unlucky; liable to accident. (N. of Eng.) 

KEBLAH, n. The point toward which Mohammedans turn 
teir faces in prayer, Leing the direction of the temple at 

cca. 

KECK, v. £ [G. kóken.] To heave thc stomach ; to reach, 
asin n effort to vomit—Swift. [Little used.) 

KECK, n. A reaching or heaving of the stomach. 

KECK'LE (kck1), v. . To wind old rope round a cable to 
preserve its surface from being fretted, or to wind iron 
chains round a cable to defend ít from the friction of a 
rocky bottom or from the ice. 

KECK'BY (commonly pronounced kez), n. (qu. Fr. cigue.] 
Hemlock ; a hollow-jointed pais . [Obs. 

KE€K'Y,a. 1. Resembling a kex. 2. ^. An Indian scepter. 
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KEDGE, n. A small anchor, with an iron stock, used te 
keep a ship steady, or in warping it akead. [Sometimes 
written kedger.) 

KEDGE, v. t. To warp, as a ship; to move by means of a 

_ kedge, as in a river. 

KEDGED, pp. Moved by means of a kedge. 

KEDÓ'ER, n. (from kedge.) 1. A small anchor used in a 
river. 9. A fish-man.—Grose. 

KEDÓT1NG, ppr. Moving by means of a kedge. 


KEDLA€K, n. A weed that grows among wheat and rye; 
charlock.— T'usser. 
KEE, n.; pl. of Cow.—Gay. [Local in England.) 


t KEECH, n. A mass or lump.—Percy. 

KEEK, v. i To pecp; to look pryingly.. (Scottish. 

KEEL, n. (Sax. cele; G. and D. kiel.) 1. The principal tim- 
ber in a ship, extending from stem to stern at the bottum, 
and supporting the whole frame. 2. A low, flat-bottomed 
vessel, used in the River Tyne to convey coals from New. 
castle for loading the colliers.—3. In botany, the lower pe- 
tal of a papilionaceous corol, inclosing the stamens and 
pistil— False keel, a strong piece of timber boltcd under 
the main keel of a vessel.—On an even keel, in a level or 
horizontal position. 

KEEL, v.t. 1. To plow with a keel; to navigate.—J. Bar 
low. 2. To turn up the keel; to show the bottom.— Shak. 

KEEL, v. t. (Sax. celan, to cool.) To cool; as, to keel the 

ot.—Shak.—Smart. [Obs] o 

KEÉEL'-BOAT, n. 1. A large covered boat, with a keel, but 
no sails, used on American rivers to carry freight. 2. Ses 
KEEL, No. 2. 

u ate sas v. t. (D. kielhaalen.] To haul under the keel 
of a ship. 

KEEL'-HAUL-ING, n. A mode of punishment by drawing 
the culprit under the bottom of a vessel by ropes from 
the yard-arms on each side.— Torten's Naval Tezt- Book. 

KEEL'-HAUL-ING, ppr. Inflicting punishment by drawing 
under a sbip. 

REEL ACE, n. Duty paid for a ship entering at Hartlepool, 

‘ngilan 

KEELED, a. In botany, carinated ; having a longitudinal 
prominence on the back.—Martyn. 

KEEL'ER, 1^. One who works in the management of 

KEEL™MAN, § barges or vessels: the old word is keeler ; 
the modern, keelman. 

KEELER, n. A shallow tub.—Ray. 

t KEELFAT, n. [Sax. celan, and ja] A cooler; a vessel 
in which liquor is set for cooling. 

REELING, n. gA kind of small cod, of which stock fish is 


made. 

KEEL'ING, P Cutting with a keel. 

* KEEL'SON (kel'sun), n. A piece of timber in a ship, laid 
on the middle of the floor-timbers over the keel, fastened 
with long bolts and clinched. 

KEEN, a. [Sax cene; D. koen.) 1. Eager; vehement, as at 
a sport. 2. Eager; sharp, as an appetite. 3. Sharp; hav- 
ing a very fine edge, as a razor. 4. Piercing; penetrating; 
severe ; [applied to cold or to wind.] 5. Bitter; piercing, 
acrimonious; as, a keen retort. 6. Acute of mind ; shrewd; 

etrating. 

KEEN, v. t. To sharpen.—TAomson. (Unusual) 

KEEN'-ETED (ide) a. Sharp-sighted. 

KEEN'-WIT-TED, a. Having acute wit or discernment. 
KEENLY, adv. 1. Eagerly; vehemently. 2. Sharly; se- 
serey bitterly. 
KEEN'NESS, n. L Eagerness; vehemence. 2. Sharpness; 
fineness of edge. 3. The quality of piercing ; rigor ; sharp- 
ness. 4. Asperity; acrimony ; bitterness. 5. Acuteness 

of mind ; sharpness. 

KEEP, v. t. ; pret. and pp. kept. (Sax. cepan.) 1. To hold, 
to retain in one’s power or possession; not to lose or part 
with. 2. To have in custody for security or preservation. 
3. To preserve; to retain. 4. To preserve from angor 
from geri to protect, support, or shield; to guard or 
sustain. 5. To hold or restrain from departure; to de- 

tain. 6. To tend; to have the care of, as a garden. 7. To 

tend; to feed; to pasture, as cattle. 8. To preserve in 

any tenor or state; as, “keep a stiff rim."—Addison. 9. 

To regard; to attend to.—Dryden. 10. To hold in any 

State, as in order. 11. To continue any state, courae, or 

action. 19. To practice; to do or perform ; to obey ; to 

observe in ce; not to neglect or violate, as a com- 

mand. 13. To fulfill; to perform, as one's agreement. 14. 

To practice; to use habitually; as, to keep good hours. 

15. Fo copy carefully. —Dryden. 16. To observe or sok 

emnize, as a feast. 17. Toboard; to maintain ; to supply 

with necessaries of life. 18. To have in the house; to em 
tertain. as travclers. 19. To maintain; not to intermit, 
as, to keep watch. 20. To hold in one's own bosom; to 
confine to one's own knowledge ; not to disclose or com- 
municate to others ; not to betray. 21. To have in pay, as 
a servant. 
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To kecp back. 1. To reserve; to withhold; not to disclose 
or communicate, 2. To rcstrain; to prevent from ad- 
vancing. 3. To reserve ; to withhold; not to dcliver.— To 
keep company with. 1. To frequcnt the society of; to as- 
sociate with. 2. To accompany ; to go with, as on a tour. 
—To keep down, to prevent from rising; not to lift or suf- 
ter to bc raised.—T'o keep in. 1. To prevent from cscape; 
to hold in confincment. 2. To conceal; not to tell or dis- 
close. 3. To restrain; to curb.— To keep of, to hinder 
from approach or attack.— To keep under, to restrain; to 
hold in subjection.— To keep up. 1. To maintain ; to pre- 
vent from falling or diminution. 2. To maintain; to con- 
tinue; to hinder from ccasing.—To keep out, to hinder 
from entering. or taking possession.—To keep bed, to re- 
main in bed without rising; to be confined to one's bed. 
—To keep house. 1. To maintain a family state. 2. To re- 
main in the house; to be confined.—To from, to re- 
strain ; to prevent approach.—To keep a school, to main- 
tain or support it; more properly, to govern and instruct 
or teach a school, as a preceptor.. To keep a term, in uni- 
versities, is to reside during a term. 

KEEP, v.i 1. To remain in any state. 2. To last; to en- 
dure ; not to perish or be impaired, as fruit. 3. To lodge; 
to dwell; to reside for a time. Shak.—To keep from, to 
abstain ; to refrain.— T'o keep to, to adhere strictly ; not to 
neglect or deviate from.— T'o keep on, to go forward; to 
proceed ; to continue to advance.— To keep up, to remain 
unsubdued ; or not to be contined to one's bed.—In popu- 
lar language, this word signifies to continue; to repeat 
continually ; not to cease. 

KEEP, n. l Care or keeping; as, the keep of a horse.— 
Wade ; (rare.] —2. Colloquially, case; condition. 3. Guard- 
lanship ; restraint; M ars used.) 4. A strong towcr in the 
middle of a castle, the last resort in a siege.— Campbell's 
rm Dict. Š. A place of confinement; in old castles, the 

ungeon. 

KEEPER, n. 1. One who keeps; one who holds or has 
possession of any thing. 2. One who retains in custody ; 
one who has the care of a prison and the custody of pris- 
oners. 3. One who has the care of a park or other inclo- 
sure, or the custody of beasts. 4. One who has the care, 
custody, or superintendence of any thing.— Keeper of the 
Great Seal, or lord-keeper, in England, the officer intrusted 
with the king's great seal. The lord-chancellor holds this 


office. 
KEEP'ER-SHIP, n. The office of keeper.—Carew. Give 
KEEP‘NG, ppr. Holding; restraining; preserving; guard- 


ing 3 rotecting; performing. 
KEEPING, n. 1. A holding; restraint; custody ; guard ; 
preservation. 2. Feed; fodder.—3. In painting, the ob- 


servance of a due proportion in the general light and col- 
oring of a picture, so that a proper harmony and grada- 
tion prevail throughout the whole. Brown.—Hence, 4. In 
popular use, just proportion ; conformity; congruity ; con- 
sistency; as, these are in keeping with each other.— Reed. 
KEEP’ING-ROOM, n. The sitting-room in which a family 


generally live. — Forby. [Sometimes used in New En- 
la 


g 

KEEP'SAKE, n. Any thing Kept or pren to be kept for the 
sake of the giver; a token of friendship. 

KEEVE,*. L A large vessel for fermenting liquors; a 
beer-tub. 2. A g-tub. (Local 

KEEVE, v.t. L To set ina keeve for fermentation. 92. To 
np ap a cart.— Ray. 

KEFFE-KIL. See KIEFEKIL. 

KEG, n. den caque.) A small cask or barrel ; written more 
correctly cag. 

KELK, n. 1. Ablow. 2.Large, detached stones. [Craven 


dialect.) 
To beat soundly. (Local. 


KELR, v. t. f 

KELL, n. A sort of pottage.—Ar : 

KELL, n. 1. The caul or omentum. (Se Cavut.] 2. The 
chrysalis of the caterpillar.— Ber Jonson. 

KELP, n. (Ar. and Pere.) 1. The calcined ashes of sea- 
weed, used in the manufacture of glass. 2. A plant. The 

opular name of certain species of the genus salicornia. 

KËLPTE, n. An imaginary spirit of the waters, in the form 
of a horse. [Scottish.] 

KELTER Di kue. ] Regular ord diti 

n. [Dan. ; ar order or condition ; as, 

to be “ out of emis mea 

t KEMB, v. t. (Sax. cemban.] To comb, which see.  . 

I KEM'E-LIN, n. A tub; a brewer's vessel.—Chancer. 

KEN, v. t. (VV. ceniaw ; G. kennen; D. kennen; Sax. con- 
nan, cunnan ; Goth. kunnan.) 1. To sce at a distance; to 
descry. 2. To know; to understand.—Shak. ; [obs.] 

KEN, v. i. To look round.—Burton. 

KEN, n. View; reach of sight.— Dryden. 

KEN'DAL-GREEN, n. A species of green cloth, made at 
Kendal in England.—SAak. 

KENNEL, n. (Fr. chenil ; It. hr 
dogs, or for a pack of hounds. 2. 

_ their ery. 3 


1. A house or cot for 
A pack of hounds or 
hole of a fox or other beast; a haunt. 
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KENNEL, n. (lt. canale; Fr. canal.) 1. The water-cour 
of a street ; a little canal or ed 2. A paddle. T 

KENNEL, v. š To lodge; to lie; to dwell, as a dog or a fox. 

KEN'NEL, v. &. To keep or confine in a kennel,— Tattler, 

KENNEL €OAL. See CANNEL COAL. 

KEN'NELED, pp. Kcpt in a kennel. 

KEN'NEL-ING, ppr. Kccping in a kennel. 

KENNING, n. View; sight.— Bacon. 

KENTLE (ken't, n. (W. cant; L. centum.) In commerce, a 
hundred pounds in weight. (lt is written and pronounced 
also, quintal.) 

KENT'LEDÓE. n. In seamen's language, pigs of iron for bal 
last, laid on the floor of a ship.— Mar. Dict. 

KEPT, pret. and pp. of keep. 

KEPT-MIS’TRESS, n. A concubine or woman kept by a 

x Ie xe dunt as his paramour.— Booth. 

KIRB-STONE. L CURB-STONE. 

KER'CHYEF (ker'chif), n. (contracted from cover-chief ; Fr. 
couvrir and chef.—Chaucer.] 1. A head-dress; a cloth to 

š goror ihe head. 2. A cloth used in dress. 

KERF, n. (Sax. cyrf; D. kerf.) 
other instrument ; the notc 
ting. 

KERMES, n. In zoology, the name of an insect found on 
the Pero iler, a species of oak in the south of Euro 
The body is full of reddish juice, which is used in dycing 
red. From kermes comes the word crimson. 

KER'MES-NIN'ER-AL, n. A factitious sulphuret of anti- 
mony, obtained in the form of an orange-red powder. 

KERN, n. 1. An Irish footman or foot-soldier. Spenser.—2. 
In English laws, an idle person or vagabond: Encyc.—3. 
Among printers, that part of a letter which hangs over the 
body or shank.— 4dass. 

KERN, n. 1. A hand-mill, consisting of two stones, one ot 
which is turned by the hand ; usually written quern, which 
see. 2. A churn; [obs. 

KERN, v. i [G. and D. kern.) 1. To harden, as corn in rip- 
ening. 2. To take the form of corns; to granulate. 

t KERN’-Bi-BY, n. [corn-daby.} An image dressed with 
corn, and carried before reapers to their harvest-home. 
KERN'EL, n. (Sax. cyrnel ; G. and D. kern.) 1. The edible 
substance contained in the shell of a nut. 2 Any thing 
included in a shell, husk, or integument; a grain or corn. 
3. The seed of pulpy fruit. —Bacon. 4. The central part 
of any thing; a &mall mass around which other matter ia 
concreted; a nucleus.—4Arbutknot. 5. A hard concretion 

in the flesh. 

KERN'EL, v. i To harden or ripen into kernels, as the 
seeds of plants. 

KERN'ELED,a. Having a kernel. 

KERN'EL-LY,a. Full of kernels; resembling kernels. 

KER'SEY, n. (D.kerzaai.] A species of coarse woolen cloth. 

KER'SEY-MERE, n. A twilled, woolen cloth; cassimere. 
The more common spelling is cassimere. 

* KERVE, v.t. To carve. 

Eo D m 

n. (from Cesar. n emperor. er. 

KES'LOP, x. The nil of a calf prepared for rennet. 
Grose. 

KES'TREL, n. A bird of the genus falco, or hawk kind. 

KETCH, n. (Fr. qnaiche; G. and D. kits.) A vessel with 
two masta, a main and mizzen-mast. 

KETCHUP, n. A sauce. See CATCHUP?. 

KETTLE, n. (Sax. cetl, cetel, or cytel; D. ketel) A vessel 
of iron or other metal, with a wide mouth, usually without 
a cover, used for heating and boiling water or other liquor. 

KET'TLE-DRUM, ^. A drum made of a copper vessel like 
a kettle, covercd with parchment. It is now seldom used. 

KETTLE-DRUN-MER, n. The man who beats the kettle- 


drum. 

KETTLE-PINS, n. Nine-pins; skittles. 

KEV'EL, n. 1. In ships, a piece of timber serving to belay 
the shcets or great ropes by which the bottoms of tho 
foresail and mainsail are extended. 2 A species of ante- 
lope found in Africa. It is similar to the gazelle in its 
manners and habits.—P. Cyc. 

KEX, a. Hemlock ; the stem of the teasel; a dry stalk. Sce 
KeEcxsy. 

KEY (kë), n. (Sax. ceg.) 1. In a general sense, a fastener ; 
that which fastens. 2, An instrument for shutting or open- 
ing a lock. 3. An instrument by which something 18 
screwed or turncd. 4. The stone which binds an arch. 
(Sec Keysrone.]—5. In an organ or harpsichord, the key, 
or finger key, is a little lever or piece in the fore-part, by 
which the instrument is played on by the fingers. a 
music, the key, or key note, is the fundamental note or tone 
to which the whole piece is accommodated. Alro, 8 scaic 01 
intervals. p index, or that wih serves Ly in itt 

er. & That which serves to € a i 
cut to be understood.—9. In the Roman Catholic Church, 


The cut of an ax, a saw, or 
or slit made in wood by cut 


— their cry. S. ihe hole of a tox or other beast; a haunt | cult to be understood - 
DÓVE;—BULL, UNITE ;CAN"GER, VI'CIOUS.—€ as K, dasJ; Bas Z; CH as SH; ZH as in this. t Obeclae. 
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cecenactical juridiction, or the power of the pope. 10. 
A ledge or lay of rocks near the surfaco of the water. 11. 
The husk coutaining the seed of an ash. 

REY (kë), n (Ir.ceieh ; G. kai ; Fr.guai.] A bank or wharf 
built on the side of a river or harbor for the couvenicuce 
of loading and unloading shipe, and securing them in their 
stationa. |t is somctimes written guay. 

KEY-BOARD, n. In music, the whole range of the keys of 
an organ or piano-fortc. 

*KKY-¢COLD, a. Cold ns an iron key; lifelees.—SAak. 

K&YAGE, x. Money paid for the use of a key or quay. 

KEYED (keed), a. 1. Furnished with keys. 2. Set to a 
key. as a tune. 

REY HOLE, m. A hole or aperture in a door or lock for re- 
ceiving a key. 

KEYSTONE, n. The stone on the top or middle of an arch 
or vault, which, being wider at the top than at the bot. 
tom, cnters like a wedge, and binds the work; properly, 
the fastcning-stone. 

KHAN (kawn) n. 1. In Persia, a governor.—In Northern 
Asia, a prince or chief—Brande. 2. An Eastern inn or 


caravansary. 

RHANATE (kawn'atc), n. The dominion or jurisdiction 
of a khan.— Tooke. 

RIBE, x. A chap or crack in the flcsh occasioued by cold; 
an ulcerated chilblain, as in the heels. 

KIBED, a  Chappcd; cracked with cold; affected with 
chilblains.— Darwin. 

KI-BIT’KA, x. A Tartar vehicle, consisting of a frame of 


wood, rounded at top, covered with felt, and placed on 
y acci serving as a kind of movable habitation.—.Life of 


Heber. 

KIBY,e Affected with kibes. 

KICK, e. t. (W. ciciaw.] To strike with the foot. 

KIEK, v. & 1. To practice striking with the foot or feet. 
2. To thrust out the foot or feet with violence, either in 
wantonncess, resistance, anger, or contempt; to manifest 


opposition. 

KICK, n. A blow with the foot or feet ; a striking or thrust 
of the foot. 

RI€KED (kikt), pp. Struck with the foot or feet. 

KIOCR'ER, n. One who kicks. 

KICK'ING, ppr. Striking with the foot; thrusting out the 
foot with violence, 

KI€KING, n. The act of striking with the foot, or of yerk- 
ing the foot with violence. 

RICKSHAW, n. [corrupted from Fr. quelque chose] 1. 
Something fantastical or uncommon, or eomething that 
has no particular name. 2. A dish so changed by cooking 
that it can nti be known. 

I RIER'SHOE (kik'shoo), n. A dancer, [in contempt ;] a ca- 
perer ; a butfoon.—Ailton. 

RIC€R'SY-WIEK'SY, n. A man's wife, in contempt, between 
whom and her husband kicks or winks pass, as the humor 
dictatce.—Shak.— Smart. 

RID, n. (Dan. kid; Sw. kid, kidling.] 1. A young goat. 2. 
A fagot ; a bundle of heath and furze. 3. A small wooden 
tub or vessel; sppied, among seamen, to one in which 
they receive their food —Holloway. 

RID, v. t. ori 1. To bring forth a young goat. 2. To make 
into a bundle, as fagots. 

| RID, v. t. (Sax cyan} To show, discover, or make 
known.—Gower. 

KRID'DED, pp. Brought forth, as a young kid. 

KID'DER, n. (Sw. kyta.) An engrosser of corn, or one who 
carrics corn, provisions, and merchandise about the coun- 
try for sale. 

KID/DLE, n. A kind of weir in a river for catching fish; 
corruptly pronounced eire aec Charta. 

KID'DO W, n. A web-footed bird, called, alzo, gutllemot, sea- 
hen, or skout.— Chambers. 

KID/LING, n. [Sw.) A young kid —Browne. 

KIDNAP, v. c. (G. kinderdieb.] To steal a human being, 
man, woman. or child; or to scize and forcibly carry away 
any person whatever from his own country or state into 


anothcr. 

KIDNAPPED (kid'napt), pp. or a. Stolen or forcibly carried 
away, as a human being. 

KID'NAP-PER, n. One who steals or forcibly carries away 
a human being; a man-stcaler. 

KID'NAP-PING, ppr. Etcaling or forcibly carrying away bu- 
man binga. 

KID NAP-PING, n. The act of stealing or forcible abduction 
of a human being from his own country or state. 

KID'/NEY,s. 1. The kidneys arc two oblong flattened bodics, 
extending from the cleventh and twelfth ribs to the fourth | 
lumbar vertebra, bchind the intestines. 2. Sort; kind; 
disposition; [a ludicrous use of the word.) 3. A cant term ' 
for a waiting-servant, 

KIDNEY-BEAN, n. A tough kind of bean, so called from 
ite shape. ^ 

KID'NEY-FORM, Ya. Having thc form or shape of a ' 

KID'NEY-SHAPED, § kidncy.—Kirwan. 
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KID'NEY-VETCH, v. A plant of the genus anthyllis. 

KID'NEY-WORT, n. A plant of the genus sazisraga. 

| KIE, n. pl Kinc. [Scottish.] Sec, also, Kree und Rx. 

KIEF'E-RIL, n. A species of clay, callcd, also, merrscha.em, 
used chicily in forming the bowls of tobacco-pipes. See 
MEERSCHAUM. 

KIL, n. A Dutch word, signifying a channel or bed of a riv 
er, and hence a stream. 

KIL'DER-RIN, n. (qu. D. kinderkin.] A small barrel. 

KILL, v. t. (Sax. cvcilan.] 1. To deprive of lifo, animal or 
vegctable, in any manner or by any moans. 2. To butcher; 
to Singer for food. 3. To quell; to appease; to calm; 
to still. 

KIL'LAS,. The name of clay-slate among the Cornish 
miners. 

KILL'DEER, 22. A smull bird in America, so called from 

KILL'DEE, § its voice or note; a species of plover. 

KILLED, pp. Deprived of life; quelled ; calmed. 

PIDEN *. One who deprives of life; he or that which 

ills, 

KILLING, ppr. or a. Depriving of life; quelling. 

KILLING, x. A deprivation of life. 

RIL'LI-NTTE, s. A mineral found at Rillincy, in Ireland. 

KIL'LOW, 2. An earth of a blackish color. 

KILN (kil) n. (Sax. cylx.] 1. A large stove or oven; a fab- 
ric of brick or stone which m.ay be heated for the purpose 
of hardening, burning, or drying any thing. 2 A pile of 
brick constructed for burning or hordening. 

KILN'-DRIED (kil-dride), pp. or a. Dried in a kiln. 

KILN'-DR? (kil-drf), e. t. To dry in a kiln. 

KILN’-DRY-ING, ppr. Drying in a kiln. 

KIL'O-GRAM, Un. [Fr. kilogramme.] In the new system 

KIL'0O-GRAMME,§ of French weights and measures, a 
thousand grammes, or about 24 lbs. English. 

KI-LOL-TER, Jn. (Fr. küolitre.] In the new French meas- 

KIL'O-LITRE, $ ures, a thousand litres. lt contains 264 

Hons, or about 4 a ogre hogsheads. 

KI.LOM'E-TER, n. [Fr. kilometre.) In the French system 

KIL'O-ME-TRE, $ of measures, a thousand metres, or about 
iths of an English mile. 


KILT, n. A kind of short petticoat worn, instead of breech- 
es o7 the Highlanders ot Scotland. 

tKIL » Pp. Killed; hurt. 

KILT, v. t. To tuck up; to truss up, as the clothes. 
[ Scottish.) 

KIM'BO, 2a. [Celtic, cam.) Crooked; arched; bent— 


KIN’BOW, $ 0 set the arms a kimbo, is to set the hands on 
the hips, with the elbows projecting outward. 

KIN, n. (Sax. cyn, cynn, or cind ; Ir. cine; G. kind; D. kind.) 
1. Relation, properly by consanguinity or blood. 2. Rela- 
tives; kindred; persons of the same race. 3. A relation; 
a relative. 4. same generical class; a thing rclated. 
Š. As a termination, kin is used as a diminutive, denoting 
small, from the sense of child; as in manikin, 

KIN, a. Of the same nature; kindred ; congenial. 

KINATE, n. A salt formed by the union of kinic acid with 
& base.— Ure. 

KIND, n. (Sax. cyn or cynn. See K1n.] 1. Race; genus; 

eneric class. 92. Sort, in a sense more loose than genus. 

. Particular nature. 4. Natural state; produce or com- 
modity, as distinguished from money; os, taxes levied in 
kind.—Arbuthnot. 5. Nature, natural propensity or de- 
termination.— Dryden. 6. Manner; way ; (little used.) 7. 
Sort or species; as, he spoke with a kind of scorn or con- 


tem 

KIND, a. [W. and Arm. cun.) 1. Disposed to do good to 
others, and to make them happy by granting their requesta, 
supplying their wants, or assisting them in distress; hav 
ing tenderness or goodness of nature, as persons or feel 
ings. 2. Proceeding from tenderness or goodness of 
heart, as acts.—Syn. Benevolent ; benign; beneficent ; 
bounteous; gracious; propitious; generous; indulgent; 
tender ; humane; compassionate ; good; lenient; clem- 
ent; mild; gentle; bland; friendly; amicable ; affection- 
ate ; loving. 

KIND'-HEART'ED, a. (kind and keart.) Having great be- 
nevolence. 

t KIND'ED,a. Begotten.—Spenser. [See Kix.] 

KINDLE (kin'dl), v. t. (W. cynneu.) 1. To set on fire; to 
cause to burn with flame; to light. 2. To inflame, as the 
passions ; to exasperate; to rouse; to provoke; to excite 
to action; to heat; to fire; to animate. 3. (Sax. cennan.] 
To bring forth ; [obs.] 

KINDLE, v.i. 1. To take fire; to begin to burn with flame. 
9. To begin to rage, or be violently excited; to be roused 

. Or exasperated. 

KINDLED, pp. Set on fire; inflamed ; excited into action 

KIN'DLER, x. He or that which kindles or sets on fire. 

KIND'LESS, a. Destitute of kindness ; unnatural. 

KIND'LI-NESS, n. 1. Affection; affectiorate disposition 
benignity. 2. Natural disposition.—ALilten. 

KINDLING, ppr. or a. Setting on fire; causing to bug 
with fame; exciting into action. 
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KINDLY, a 1. Homogercal; congeninl; kindred; of the | { KINSFOLK (kinz'fókue), n. [kin nnd folk.| Relations kin. 
samc nature. 2. Mild; bland; softening. dred; persons of the same faunily. š 
KIND'LY, adv. With good-will; with a disposition to make | KINSMAN, x. [kin and man.] A inan of the samo raco ur 
others happy, or to oblige ; benevolently ; favorable. family; one related by blood; a rclutivc.—Dryden. 
KIND'LY-NA'TURED, a. Having a kind disposition. — | KINS'WOM-AN, n. A fcmale relntion.—Dennis. 
Scott. KY-OSK, n. A Turkish open summcr-houso supported by 
KIND'NESS, n. 1. Benevolence; that temper or disposition illars. . 
which delights in contributing to the happiness of others; | KIP'PER, n. A term applied to salmon when unfit to be 
benignity of nature. 2. Any act of benevolence which | taken, and to the time when thcy are so considered. [En 
promotes the happiness or welfare of others.—SvN. Good- | gland.) 
will; benignity; grace ; tenderness; compassion; human- | KIP’PER ED-SAL‘MON eam n, f. A salmon split 
ity; indulgence; clemency; mildness; gentlencss; good- | KIPPER — open, salted, and dried or emok- 
ness; erosity ; beneficence ; favor ; atfcction. ed. (ScottisA.) The word kipper originally denotcd a sal- 
KINDRED, ^. (from kin, kind; Sax. cynren.] 1. Relation | mon after thc spawning scason, when it was unfit forimmo 
by birth; consanguinity. 2. Relation by marriage ; affin- diate usc, and was therefore salted and dried.—Jamicson. 
ity. 3. Relatives by blood or marriage, more properly the | KIP-SKIN, n. A kind of leather between cow-hide and 


former. 4. Relation; suit; connection in kind.—SAak. calf-skin, made from the hides of young cattlc. 
KINDRED, a. Related; congenial; of the like nature or | KIRK (kurk), n. (Sax. cyrc or cirir.] 1n Scotland, a church. 
roperties ; cognate.—Dryden. This is the sume word as church, diffcrently written and 
KINE, pl. of Cow ; D. koeyen. But covs is now used. pronounced. See CuuUncu. 
KINE'-POX. n. The vaccine disease. KIRKMAN, n. Ono of the Church of Scotland. 


KING, n. (Sax. cyng, cynig, or cyning ; G. konig ; D. kon- | KIRSCH^VAS-SER, n. (Germ.) “aster é cherry-water; a 
ing ; Sw. konung, kung ; Dan. konge.] 1. The chief mag- very strong spirit made in Germany and Switzerland from 
istrate or sovereign of a nation; a man invested with su- the fermentcd juice of cherries. 
preme authority over a nation, tribe, or country; a mon- KIRTLE, n. (Sax. cyrtc.) 1. An upper garment; a gown; 
arch. 2. A sovereign; a prince; a ruler. 3. A card hav- a petticoat; a short jacket; a mantle.—Jo/son. 9. A 
ing the picture of a king. 4. The chief piece in the game antity of flax, about a hundred pounds.— Ewcyc. 
of chess.—Aing at arms, an officer in England of great an- KER'TLED (kurtld) a. Wearing a kirtle. 
tiquity, and formerly of great authority, whose business is KISS, ». t. (Sax. cyssan ; G. küssen.] 1. To salute with the 
to direct the heralds, preside at their chapters, and have lips. 2. To treat with fondness; to caress.—Shak. 3. To 
the jurísdiction of armory. There are three kings at arms, touch gently.— Shak. 


viz., garter, clarencieux, and norroy. KISS, n. 1. A salute given with the lips; a common token 
KING, v. t. In ludicrous language, to supply with a king, or of affection. 2. A small piece of confectionery. 
to make royal; to raise to royalty —Siak. KISSED (kist), pp. Salutcd with a kiss. 
KING'-AP-PLE, n. A kind of apple, so called. KISS’ER, n. One who kisecs. 
KING’-POST, n. A beam in the frame of a roof rising from — KISS'ING, ppr. Saluting with the lips. 
the tie-beam to the ridge. KISSTNG, n. The act of giving a kiss. 
KING'BIRD, n. An American bird (the muscicapa tyran- | KISSING-€ÓN'FIT (-kum'fit, n. Perfumed sugar-plums 
nus), so called from his boldness and success in contend- to sweeten the breath.— Shak. 
ing with other birds. KISS'ING-CERUST, n. In cookery, the crust of a loaf that 
KING'ERXFT, n. The craft of kings; the art of governing. touches another. 
Kiug James ; [usually in a bad sense.) t KIST, n. A chest. 
KING'€UP, n. A flower, the butter-cup, a species of crow- | KIT, n. D kit.) 1. A large bottle. 2. A small fiddle. 3. A 
fogjJ.—Gay. kind of fish-tub, and a milk.pail. 4. The whole; particu- 


KINGDON, n. [king and dom.) 1. The territory or coun- larly applied to a soldier’s*complement of necesearics, a 
try subject to a king; an undivided territory under the | mechanic's bundle of tools, &c. Grose. —5. In Scottish, 
dominion of a king or monarch. 2. The inhabitants or the whole; applied to one's property, family, lincage, &c. 
population subject to a king.—J. In natural history, a di- —Jamieson. 
viston; as the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, KIT-CAT, n. A term applicd toa club in London. to which 
4. A region; a tract; the place where any thing prevails Addison and Steele belonged ; so called from Christopher 
and holds sway.—5. In X os the government or uni- Cat, a pastry-cook, who served the club with mutton pies; 
versal dominion of God. 6. The power of supreme ad- applied, also, to portraits a little less than a half length, 
ministration. 7. A princely nation or state. 8. Heavcn.— . because such were placed in the club-room.— Todd. 
Matt, xxvi. 9. State of glory in heaven.—Matt, v. 10. ' KITCH'EN, m. (Sex cycene; G. küche] 1. A cook-room; 
The reign of the Messiah.— Matt., iii. 11. Government; the room of a house appropristed to cookery.—2. In ships, 
rule; supreme administration. the galley or caboose. 3. A utensil for roasting meat 

KINGDOMED, a. Proud of royalty.—Shak. KITCH'EN-GAR'DEN, n. A garden or piece of ground ap- 

KINGFISH-ER, n. A bird of the genus alcedo, which preys ropriated to the raising of vegetables for the table. 
on fish. i ' KITCH'EN-MAID, n. A female servant whose business is 

I KING'HOOD, n. State of being a king.—Gotwer. to do the work of a kitchen. 

KING'LESS, a. Having no king.— Byron. KITCH'EN-STUFF, n. Fat collected from pots and drip. 


KING'LIKE, a. Like a king. POP acts 
KING'LI.NESS, n. A state of being kingly. KITCH'EN-WENCH, 2. The woman who cleans the kitch- 
en and utensils of cookery. 


KING'LING, n. A little king. 
KING'LY, a. 1. Belonging to a king; suitable to a king— , KITCH'EN-WORK (-wurk), n. Work done in the kitchen, 
as cookcry, washing, &c. 


Shak. 2. Royal; regal; sovereign; monarchical 3. No- 
KITE, n. (Sax. cyta.] 1. A rapacious bird of the genus fal- 


ble; august; splendid; becoming a king. 
KING'LY, adv. With an air of royalty; with a superior dig- co, or hawk. 2. A name of reproach, denoting rapacity.— 
Shak. 3. A light frame of wood and paper constructod 


nity. 
KINGS, n. pl. The name of two books of the Old Testa- for flying in the air for the amusement of boys. 


ment. ' KITE, n. In the north of England, the belly. 
KINGS-BENCH' n. A high court or tribunal in England. KITE'FOOT, n. A sort of tobacco, so calle 
See Court or Kixc's BENCH. KITE'S'FQOT, n. A plant.—4insworth. 
KING'S EN"GLISH (-ing-glish), n. An English phrase for | t KITH, n. (Sax. cyththe] | Acquaintance.—K ith and kin, in- 
correct or current language of good speakers. timate acquaintance and relationship. 
KING'S-£'VIL, n. A disease of the scrofulous kind. KIT' LING, n. (L. catulus.) A whelp; the young of a beast. 
KING'S-SPEAR, n. A plant of the genus asphodelus. —Ben Jonson. 
KING'SHIP, n. Royan ; the state, office, or dignity of a | KITTEN (kit'tn), n. (D. katje] A young cat, or the young 
king.— King Charles. of the cat. 
KING’STONE, n. A fish.—AínswortA. KITTEN (kittm), v. £ To bring forth young, as a cat. 
KINIE, a. |D. kine] Pertaining to ciachona.—Ure. KIT TI-WAKE, n. A bird of the gull kind. 
KINK, n. (Sw. kink; D. kink.) The twist of a rope or | TKIT'TLE, v. t. [Sax. citelan.) To tickic.—Sherxood. 


thread, occasioned by a spontaneous winding of the rope | t KITTEL, 
or thread when doubled. KITTLISH, a. Ticklish; difficult to manage.— Sir JF. Scott. 
KINK, v.i To wind into a kink; to twist spontaneously. | —Grose. 
KINK, n. A fit of coughing, or a convulsive fit of laughter. | KIVE, n. (Fr. cuve.) A mashing vat. 
Scottish.) KIV'ER, v. t. To cover. (Wulgar.) . 
KINK’A-JUU, m. A plantigrade carnivorous mammal in ! KLICK, v. £ (a different orthography or diminutive of 
South America, about as large as a full-grown cat, and with clack] 1. To make a small, sharp sound by etriking two 


a prehensile tail. things together.—9. In Scotland, to pilter, by taking with s 
t KINK'HAUST, n. The chincough. snatch. 
KINO. n. An astringent vegetable extract, containing tan- | KLICK, 


nin, gum. and exiractive matter. KLIEKING, bn A regular shurp noise. 
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KANAB (nab), e. t. (D. knappen.) 1. To seize with the teeth. 
2. To lay hold of or apprehend.—Smart. [Vulgar.) 

KNARBED, pp. Bitton; gnawed; seized. 

*KNABRLE, o. é To bite or nibble —Brown. 

KNACK (nak), œ~ 1. A little ninchinc ; a petty contrivance ; 
a toy.—S 2. Dexterity in some slight operation; ha- 
bitual facility of performance; adroitnees. 3. A nice trick. 

RNA€K (nak), v. & [G. knacken.) To crack; to mako a 

, abrupt noise. [Lisle used. 

KNACR'ER (nak'er), n. 1. A maker of knacka, toys, or 
small work. 2. A rope-maker or collar-maker; [obs.] 3. 
One who buys worn-out horées for slaughter, and cuts 
them up for dog's meat.—Smart ; [Eng.) 

RNACK'ISH, a Trickish — More. 

RNACR'ISH-NESS, 2. Artifice; trickishness.— More. 

RNACR'Y.a. Having a knack; cunning; crafty. (Local) 

RNAG (nag), n. [Dan. knag.] 1. A knot in wood, or a pro- 
tuberant knot; a wart. 2. À peg for hanging things on. 
3. The shoot of a deer's horns. 

KNAGGY (nag’gy), a. Knotty; full of knots; rough with 
knots; hence, rough in temper. 

RNAP (nap), % (Sax. cnep.) A protuberance; a swelling. 
— Bacon. [Little used.) KNos. 

RNAP (nap), v. t. [D. knappen. See KNAB.] 1. To bite, to 
bite od; to break short; (little used.) 2 To strike with 
a sharp noise ; [little used.) Same as snap. 

KNAP (nap), e. £ To make a short, sharp sound. 

KNAP'BOT-TLE (nap'bott)), w. A plant. 

RNAP'PISH (nap'pish). a. Snappish. See Snap. 

RATTLE (nap'pD, v.i. To break off with an abrupt, sharp 
n 


KNAPSA€K (nap'sak), n. (G. knappsack] A frame of 
leather, or a sack for containing necessaries of food and 
clothing, borne on the back by soldiers, travelers, &c. 

RNAP^AVEED (nap weed), n. A plant of the genus centaw- 
rea, so called, probably, from knap, a button. 

KNAR (när), n. (G. knor.) A knot in wood. 

RKNIRLED, a. Knotted. See GNARLED. 

KNAR'RY,a. Knotty.—Chaucer. 

KNIVE fire). n. (Sax. crapa; G. knabe.) 1. A boy; a 
man-child; {obs.) 2. A servant; (obs) 3. A false, de- 
ceitful fellow; a dishonest man or boy. 4. A card witha 
soldier painted on it. 

KNiV'ER.Y (n&ver.y), n. ‘1. Dishonesty; deception in 
traffic; trick; petty villainy; fraud. 2. hievous tricks 
Or practices. 

KNIVISH (naévieh), a. 1. Dishonest; fraudulent. 2. Wag- 

h; mischievous. 

AVTISH-LY (nf&vish-ly), adv. 1. Dishonestly ; fraudu- 
lently. 2. Waggishly ; mischievously. 

KNAVISH-NESS (návish-nes) n, The quality or habit of 

ne 


very ; dishonesty. 
ENAWEL (nawel), n. A plant (scleranthus) growing on 


sandy : 

KNEAD (need), v. t. (Sax. cnedan.} To work and press in- 
gredients into a mass, usually with the hands; particular- 
ly, to work into a well-mixed mass the materials of bread, 
cake, or paste. 

KNEADED, pp. Worked and 

KNEADING (needing), ppr. 
well-mixed mase. 

KNEADING, n. The act of working and mixing into a 


mass, 

KNEADTNG-TROUGH (needing.trawf) n. -A trough or 
tray in which dough is worked and mixed. 

KNEE (në), n. (Sax. cneow; G. knie; Dan. kne] 1. In 
anatomy, the articulation of the thigh and leg bones. 2 A 
piece of timber or metal cut or cast with an angle some- 
what in the shape of the human knee when bent. Thus, 
tn ship butiding, the knees used to connect the beams of a 

; i: E. her "ig or timbers. 

EE (në), v.t. To supplicate by kneeling. —Shak. 

KNEE-CROORCING (oe Erik ing) a Obsequlous.—Sak. 

- ecp) a. 1. i i 
Sunk to the knecs. " Eng Ho Me nee o 


KNEE'-HIGH (né-hh, a. Ris " 
E (në“hT) ing to the knees; as, water 


KNEE-PAN (në“pan), n. The round bone on the fore-part 
KNEE TRIBUTE ( 
EE” né’trib’yute), n. Trib É 
ar worship or obeisance by a Radar nae 
rr f a. curae Cie AE In botany, genicu- 
"d; fo an o angle at joints, , 
when a little bent; as, inad gras. nine wenmore 
KNEE'HOL-LY (n&hol.ly) n. Butchers’ broom, a plant of 
tbe genus ruscus. 
KNEEL (ned) e. L [D. Endelea; Dan: 
1 n v. . kn ; Dan. kneler. 
the knec ; t ral on the knees. ` } To bend 
KNEELED, pret. and pp. of kneel. 
KNEEL/'ER (n&l'er), n. One who kneels. 
KNEELING (necling), fr. ora. Falling on tho knees. 
KNEEL’‘ING-LY, ado. |n a posture of knecling. 


penea together. 
orking and mixing into a 
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KNELL (nel), 2. [Sax. cayll.} The sound of a bell rung as 
a funeral; a tolling. 

KNELT, pret. and pp. of kneel; but kneeled is better, 

KNEW (n0), pre. of know. 

RNIEK'RNA€R, n. Any trifle or toy. [Familiar.) 

KNIFE (nife), ». ; pl. Knives (nlvz). [Sax cnif; Dan. kniv, 


Sw. knif.] 1. A cutting instrument with a sharp cdge. 2 
A sword or MEE 

KNIFE-GRIND'ER (nife-), n. One whose business it is to 
grind knives. 


KAP SHARPENER, n. A machine for sharpening 

ives, 

pee hoe n. A wicker basket or other receptacle for 

nives. 

KNIGHT (nite), n. (Sax. cniÀt, cneoht; G. knecht.) 1. In 
feudal times, a knight was a man admitted to military rank 
by a certain ceremony. This privilege was conferred on 
youths of family and fortune, and hence sprung the hon- 
orable title of knight, in modern usage. A knight has, in 
England, the title of Sir. 2. A pupil or follower.—SAak. 
3. A champion.— Knight of the a knight dubbed at the 
whipping-post or pillory; a ling witness. Toone.— 
Knight of the shire, in England, one of the representatives 
of a county in Parliament, originally a knight, but now any 
gentleman having an estate in land of six hundred pounds 


a year is qualified. 

KNIGHT (nite), v. t. To dub or create a knight, which is 
done by the king, who gives the person kneeling a blow 
with a sword, and says, rise, Sir. 

KNIGHT-BACH'EL-OR, *. "The lowest order of knighta. 
They were expected to remain unmarried until they had 
Dg some renown by their achievements.— Brande.— 


KNIGHT-ERRANT, n. (knight, and L. errans, erro, to wan- 
der. A wandering knight; a knight who traveled in 
search of adventures for tbe purpose of exhibiting mili- 
tary skill, prowess, and generosity. 

KNIGHT-ERRANT-RY, *. The practice of wandering in 

uest of adventures; the manners of wandering knights. 

KNIGHT-HEADS (nite-hedz), ». pl. In ships, the timbers 
next the stem on each side (called bollard timbers), and ris- 
ing high enough to form a obs aei for the bowsprit. 

KNIGHT-LIKE, a. Resembling a knight.—Scott. 

KNIGHT-MAR-SHAL, n. An officer in the household of 
the British king, having cognizance of offenses. 

KNIGHT'-SERV-YCE, n. In English feudal law, a tenure 
of lands paua by knights on condition of performing mili- 
t service. 

KNIGHTED (ntt'ed), pp. Created a ht. 

KNIGHT'HOQOD, n. 1. The character or dignity of a knight 
2. A military order, honor, or degree of ancient nobilty 
conferred as a reward of valor or merit. 

KNIGHT'ING, ppr. Creating knights. 

t KNIGHT'LESS, a. Unbecoming a knight. —Spenser. 

KNIGHT'LI-NESS, ». Duties of a knight.—Spenser. 

KNIGHT'LY (nite/le) a. Pertaining to a knight; becom 


ing a ht.—Sidney. 
In a manner becoming a knight.—Sher 


KNIGHT'LY, adv. 
wood. 

KNIT (nit), v. t.; pret. and pp. knit or knitted. (Sax. cnyt- 
tan; Sw. knyta.| 1. To unite, as threads by necdles; to 
connect in a kind of net-work.—92. Figuratively, to v itc 
closely, as in love. 3. To join or cause to grow together, 
as bones.— Wiseman. 4. To tie; to fasten. 5. To draw 
together ; to contract, as one’s brows. 

KNIT (nit) v. £ 1. To unite or interweave by needles. 2. 
To unite closely; to grow together. 

KNIT (nit), n. Union by knitting; texture. [Little uscd.] 

KNITCH (nich), &. A fagot or burden of wood. 

KNITTA-BLE (nitta-bD, a. That may be knit. 

KNITTER (nitter), n. One who knits. 

KNITTING (nitting), ppr. Uniting by needles; forming 
texture ; uniting in growth. . 
KNITTING, n. 1. The formation of nct-work by eer, 
needles or machinery. 2. The net-work thus formed.—3. 

In a more gencral sense, union or junction.— Wotton. 

KNITTING-NEEDLE (nit'ting-nee'dl), *. A long needle, 
usually made of wire, used for knitting threads into stock- 
incs, garters, &c. 

KNIT‘TING-SHEATH (nitting-), n. An instrument with a 
small perforation to receive tho end of the needle in knit- 
ting.— AsÀ. 

KNITTLE (nit), n. 1. A string that draws or gathers to- 
gether a purse. 2. A small line used in ships to sling 
hammocks, &c. 

KNOB (nob), x. (Sax. cnep; G. knopf.| 1. A hard protuber 
ance; a swelling or rising; a bunch. 2. A round 
ball at the end of any thing ; us, the knob of a lock. 

KNOBBED, a. Containing knobs; full of knobs. 

KNOB’‘BI-NESS (nob'be-nes), *. The quality of having 
knobs, or of being full of protuberances. 

KNOB'BY (nobby),a. Full of knobs or hard protuberances ; 
hard. 


* See Synopsis. 1, È, 1, &c., long —X, E, Y, &c., short —FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD;—NOVE, BOOK. 
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&NOCK (nok), v. £ (Sax. cnucian; Sw. knacka.) 1. To 
strike or beat with something thick or hcavy. 2. To drive 
or be driven against; to strike against; to clash. — 7o 
knock under, to yield; to submit; to acknowlcdge to be 
conqucred. 

&NO€K (nok), c. t. To strike; to drive against. 2. To 
strikc.a door tor admittance ; to rap.—7' knock down, to 
strike down; to fcll; to prostrate by a blow or by blows. 
—To knock out, to force out by a blow or by blows.—7o 
knock up, to arousc by knocking.—In popular use, to weary 
out with excessive toil; as, thc nien werc entirely knocked 
up.—To knock off, to force otf by beating.—At auctions, to 
wsigu to a bidder by a blow on the counter.—Iu seamen's 
ungnage, to ceasc; to desist.—To knock on the head, to 
«ill by a blow or by blows. 

KNO€K (nok), m. 1. A blow; a stroke with somcthing 
thick or hcavy. 2. A stroke on a door, intended as a re- 

v ect for admittance; a rap. 

KNOCK ED (nokt), pp. Beat; struck. 

KNO€,VER (nok'er) n. 1. One who knocks. 2 An instru- 
ment « ` kind of hammer fastened to a door for knocking. 

KNO€K'ING (noking), ppr. Beating; striking. 

KNOCKING (noxíng) n. A beating; a rap. 

KNOLL (nóh*, v t. [Six enylian.) To ring a bell, usually 
for a funcrm - Shak. 

KNOLL (nóle), » + To sound, as a bell.—3SAak. 

KNOLL (nóle), n (Sax. colL] 1. The top or crown of a 

ill; but more g.nerally, a little round hill or mount; a 
small elevation of »irth. 2. The ringing of a bell.— Words- 

KNOLLED, pp. Rung or tolled, as a bell. 

KNOLL'ER, x. One who tolls a bell.— Sherwood. 

KNOLL'ING, ppr. Rind tt as a bell. 

KNOP (nop), n. (a diñe? selling of knap or nob.) A 
knob; a tufted top; a buc; a bunch; a button. 

KNOPPED (nopt), a. Having Anops or knobs; fastened as 

KT 4 Eis d gi 

(nop'pern), n. species of gall-nut or ex- 
crescence, AnA by the pw«»auro of an insect on the 
flower-cups of the oak. 

KNOT (not), n. (Sax. cnotta; D. kros] 1. The complica- 


tion of threads made by knitting or tying, a tie; union of 


cords by interweaving. 2. Any figure, tho lines of which 
frequently intersect each other; as, garden kacts.— Bacon. 
3. A bond of association or union. 4. The part of a tree 
where a branch shoots. 5. A hard, pretuberunt joint of a 

lant. 6. A cluster; a collection; a group, as of persons. 

. Difficulty; intricacy ; somcthing not esstly solved. 8. 
Any intrigue or difficult pray of affair. 9. A bird of 
the genus tringa. 10. S ESOB Ba In scamcn’s lan- 
guage, a division of the log-line, serving to messure the 
rate of a vessel's motion. The number of knots which 
run off from the reel in half a minute shows the number 
of miles the vessel sails in an hour. 

&NOT (not), v. t. 1. To complicate or tie in a knot or knots; 
to form a knot. 2. To entangle; to perplex. 3. To uvite 
closcly.— Bacon. 

KNOT (not), v. i. 1. To form knots or joints, as in plants. 
2. To knit knots for fringe. 

KNOT'BER-RY (notber-ry), n. A plant of the genus rubus. 

XNOT’GRASS (not'grás), n. The name of several species 
of plants, so denominated from the joints of the stem. An 

usion of it was once supposed to have thc eflect of stop- 
ping the growth of an animol; and hence, “hindering 
sof grass, —Shak, 

KNOT LESS (notes), a. Free from knots; without knots. 

KNOTTED (not'ted), a. 1. Full of knots; having knots.— 
Dryden. 2 Having intersecting figures. Shak.—3. In ge- 
ology, a term applicd to rocks which have knots or knobs 
rising from the surface. These consist chiefly of mica, 
which is less easily decomposed than the other parts of 
the rock. 

KNOTTI-NESS (not'te-nes), n. 1. Fullness of knots; the 
quality of having many knots or swellings. 2. Difficulty 
of solution ; intricacy. 

KNOT'TING, ppr. Entangling; uniting closely. 

KNOTTY (notty),a. 1. Full of knots; having many knots; 
as, knotty timber. 2 Hard; rugged—Rowe. 3. Difficult; 
intricate; perplexed ; as, a knotty point. 

KNOUT (nowt), x. An instrument of punishment in Russia, 
consisting of a strap of leather about half an inch wide, 
with which stripes are inflicted on the bare back. 

KNOUT (nowt), v. t. To inflict punishment with the knout, 

KNOW (nō), v. t. ; pret. knew; pp. known. (Sax. cnawan.) 1. 
To perceive with certainty; to understand clearly; to 
have a clear and certain perception of truth, fact, or any 
thing that actually exists. 2. To be informed of; to be 
taught. 3. To distinguish. 4. To recognize by recollec- 
tion, remembrance, representation, or description. 5. To 
be no stranger to; to be familiar.—6. In Scripture, to have 
sexual commerce with.—Gen., iv. 7. To approve. 8. To 
learn.—Prov., i 9. To acknowledge with due respect.— 
1 Thess., v. 10. To choose; to favor or take an interest 
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in.—Amos, iii, 11. To commit; to have.—2 Cor. 12. Te 
have full assurance of; to have satisfactory evidence of 
any thing, though short of ccrtunty. 

KNOW (no), v. í. 1. To have clear and certain perception; 
not to be doubtful. 2. To be informed. 3. To take cog- 
nizancc of; to examine. 

KNOW"'A-BLE (nó'a-bl), a. That may be known; that may 
be discovcred, understood, or ascertaincd. 

KNOW’ER (nó'er), 2. One who knows. 

KNOW'ING (nó'ing), ppr. 1. Having clcar and certain per- 
ception of 2. a. Skillful; well informed; well instructed 
3. Conscious ; intelligent ; ificant. 

KNOÓW'ING (nding), n. Knowledge.—SAak. 

KNOW'ING-LY (nOing.ly) adv. With knowledge. 

* KNÜWL'EDGE (nollej, n. 1. A clear and certain per- 
ception of that which exists, or of truth and fact; the per- 
cen non of the connection and agreement, or disagreement 
and repugnancy, of our ideas; cognition. 2. Learning; er- 
udition ; science; illumination of mind. 3. Skill 4. Ac. 
quaintance with any fact or person. 5. Cognizance ; no- 
tice.— Ruth, ii. 6. Information; power of knowing.— 
vinis d 7. Sexual intercourse; but it is usual to prefix 
carnal. 

t KNOWL/'EDGE, for acknowledge or avow.—Bacon. 

KNOWN (nóne), pp. or a. (from know.)  Perccived ; under. 
stood ; recognized. 

t KNUB (nub), dv. t To beat; to strike with the 

I KNUB'BLE (nub'b § knuckle. 

KNUEKLE (nuk), n. (Sax. cnwcl; G. kmëchel] 1. The 
Joint of a finger, particularly when protuberant by the 
closing of the fingers. 2. The knee-joint of a calf. 3. 
The joint of a plant—Bacon ; (obs.] 

KNU€K'LE (nuk), v. £ To yield; to submit in contest to 
an antagonist. [From the old practice of striking the un- 
der side of a table when beaten in argument.—Smart.) 

KNU€K’LED vay e a. Jointed.— Bacon. 

t KNUFF (nuff), n. lout: a clown. 

KNUR (nur), Yn. (G. knorren.) A knot; a hard sub- 

KNURL (nur), $ stance.— Woodward. 

KNURLED, a. Full of knots. 

KNURL'Y (nurly) a. Full of knots; hard. 

KNUR'RY (nurry), a. Full of knots. 

KO'BA, n. An animal resembling an antelope, found in Cen- 
tral Africa. 

KOH, n. Cow; the word used in calling cows. [Pers. koh ; 
G. kuk ; D. koe; Dan. koe; Sw. ko, rR cow. Itis remarkable 
that our farmers have retained the exact pronunciation of 
this word from the earliest ages.] 

KÓ'KOB, x. A venomous serpent of America. 

KOL'LY-RITE, n. (Gr. xoJvpiov.] A variety of clay. Ses 
COLLYRITE. 

KOM'MA-NIe, n. The crested lark of Germany. 

KON'L-ITE, n. (Gr. xovo; and Ju0og.] A silicious mineral 

KONITE. See CoNITE. 

KOÓ'PECK, n. A Russian coin, about the value of a cent. 

KÓ'RAN (pronounced by Oriental scholars korawn), n. [Ar.] 
The Mohammedan book of faith; the alkoran. 

KÖRET, n. A delicious fish of the East Indies. 

KSU’MISS, ?*. A liquor made among the Calmucks by 

KÜ'MISS, fermenting mare's milk, and from which 
they distill an intoxicating spirit called rack or racky.— 
Ure. 

KOU'PHO-LTTE, n. (Gr. xov$os and Ai0og.] A mineral, a 
variety of pruhnite.— Dana. : 

KRA’AL, n. In the southern of Africa, among the Hot- 
tentots, a village; a collection of huts. 

KRA‘KEN, n. A supposed enormous sea-animal, so large as 
to be mistaken for an island. 

KR£E'A-SOTE. See CREOSOTE. 

KREM'LIN, n. (from Russ. krem, a fortress.) In Russia, the 
citadel of a town or city. The term is particularly applied 
to the ancient citadel of Moscow, which now contains an 
imperial palace, several churches and convents, an arsenal, 
&c., which, situated on a hill, with their gilded domes and 
spires, have a magnificent appearance.— Baird. 

KRO‘KA, n. A bird of Russia and Sweden.— Pennant. 

KRUL'/LER, 2. (D. krullen, to curl. This is curl with the 
letters transposed.) A cake curled or crisped, boiled in fat 

KRYO-LITE, n. See CRYOLITE. 

KUÜ'TI€,a. The Kufc letters were the ancient letters of the 
Arabic, so called from Kufa, on the Euphrates. 

KÜ'MISS, n. See Koumiss. 

KO'RIL, n. A bird. the black petrel.— Pennant. I 

KU-RIL'I-AN, a. The Kurilian isles are a chain of islands 
in the Pacific, near Kamtschatka, 

IKRY, n. Kine. infusi- 

KYA-NITE, n. (written, also, cyanite.] A very hard, ote 
ble mineral, occurring usually in long, thin, blade- ot 
crystals, of a blue or bluish-white color, and consisting 
silica and alumina.— Dana. th ess.) 

KYAN-IZE, v. t. (from Kyan, the inventor of it pS, 
To prevent the rotting of wood by immersing 
tion of corrosive sublimate or other substance. 
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O^solete. 


LAB 


AYRI-E. A word used at the beginning of all masses, It 
is eomcümces used to denote the movement itself. It is 
the vocative case of the Greck Kvpos, Lord. 

KYR-1-0-LOG1¢, ye (Gr. xvpcos and Aoyos.) Repre- 

KYR-1-0-LO01€-AL, $ senting objecta by conventional 
signs or alphabetical characters. 


L. 


L the twelfth letter of the English alphabet, is usually 

9 denominated a semi-rowel, or a liquid. It has only onc 
sound in English, as in like, canal. At the end of mono- 
syllables it is often doubled, as in fall, full, tell, bell; but 
not after diphthongs and digraphs ; foul, fool, prowl, growl, 
foal, &c., being written with a single 4 in English words, 
the terminating syllable le is unaccentcd, the e is silent, 
and i has a feeble sound; as in able, eagle, pronounced 
abi, eagl. Ls 

Asa Aude] L denotes 50, and vrith a dash, L, 50,000. 

In accounts, L stands for pound, (L. libra, pound} It is also 
used for a.book or division of a work, (L. liber.) 

LA (law), ezclam. Look; see; behold. —Shak. 

Li, the sixth of the musical syllables in Guido's scale, do or 
uz being the first. 

f LAB, n. A great talker; a blabber.—Chawcer. 

LAB’A-DIST, n. A followcr of Jean de Labadie, who was a 
zealous, but mystical and rather indiscreet, reformer of 
the 17th century. 

LAB'A-RUM, n. [L.] A standard, having the fi or em- 
blem of Christ woven in gold on pure cloth, borne be- 
fore the Emperor Constantine after his conversion to 
Christianity. 

LABDA-NUM. See LADANUM. 

LAB-E-FAOTION, n. (L. labefactio.] A weakening or loos- 
ening; a failing; decay; downfall; ruin. 

t LABE-FY, v. . To weaken or impair.—Dict. 

LABEL, 2. [W. Uab, a strip; labed, a label] 1. A narrow 
slip of silk, paper, or parchment, containing a name or 
tide, and affixed to any thing, denoting its contents. 2. 
Aor peper annexed to a will by way of addition, as a 
codial—3. In heraldry, a fillet, with pendants or points, 
added to the family arms by an eldest or only son, while 
his father is etill living. 4. A long, thin brass rule, with a 
small sight at one end, and a center-hole at the other, 
commonly used with a tangent-line on the edge of a cir- 
cumferentor, to take altitudes, &c.—5. In Gothic archi- 
tecture, the drip-stone, a projecting molding over door- 
ways, windows, &c. 

Li BEL, v.t. To affix a label to. 

LA'BELED, pp. Furnisned with a label. 

LA'BEL-ING, ppr. Distinguishing by a label. 

LiBENT, a. [L. labens.) Sliding; gliding.— Dict. 

LA'BI-AL, a. (Fr.] Pertaining to the lips; formed by the lips. 

LA'BLAL, n. A letter or character representing an articu- 
lation pre e) as b, f, m, p, v. 

LABI-AL-LY, adv. By means of the lips. 

LA'BL.ATE, 2a. (from L. labium.) In botany, a labiate 

LiBI-i-TED, § corol is irregular, monopetalous, with two 
lips, i e, monopetalous, consisting of a narrow tube with 
a wide mouth, divided into two or more segments, ar- 
ranged in two opposite divisions or lips. 

rss a. (Low L. labilis.) Liable to err, fall, or apos- 
tatize.— ne. 

Li-Bi1-O-DENT AL, a. (labium and dens.) Formed or pro- 
soem by the co-operation of the lipe and teeth; as f 
and v. 

LABOR, x. (L. labor.) 1. Exertion of muscular strength, 
or y exertion which occasions weariness or fatigue. 
2 Intellectual exertion; application of the mind which 
occasions weariness. 3. Exertion of mental powers, unit- 
ed with bodily employment. 4. Any thing done, or to 
be done, which requires wearisome exertion. 5. Heroic 
achievement. 6. The pangs and efforts of childbirth. 7. 
The evils of life; trials; persccution, &c.—Syn. Work; 
toil ; task; effort; pains; travail. 

Li‘BOR, v. £ (L. laboro.) 1. To excrt muscular strength; 
to act or move with painful effort, particularly in servile 
occupations. 2. To exert one's powers of body or mind, 
or both, in the prosecution of any dcsign ; to take pains. 
3. To be burdened. 4. To move with difficulty.—Glan- 
ville. 5. To move irregularly with little progress ; to pitch 
and roll heavily, as a vessel in a storm. 6. To be in dis- 
tress; to be pressed —Dryden. 7. To be in travail; to 
suffer the pangs of childbirth. 8. To journey or march. 
9. To perform the duties of the pastoral office.—1 Tim. v. 
10. To perform Christian offices.— To labor under, to be 
afflicted with; to be burdened or distressed with. —8vx. 
To work ; toil; strive; struggle ; fag; plod; drudge ; 

ve. 

Li'BOR,s.t. 1. To work at; to till; to cultivate. 2 To 
prosecute with effort; to urge. 3. To form or fabricate 
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with exertion. 4. To bent; to belabor ; (little used.) 5. 
To form with toil and care. 

La’BOR-SAV-ING, a. Saving labor; adapted to supcrscde 
or diminish the labor of men. 

t LAB'O-RANT, x. A chemist. — Boyle. 

LAB'O-RA-TO-RY, n. (Fr. laboratoire] 1. A house or place 
where operations and experiments in chemistry, pharnie- 
cy, pyrotechny, &c., are performed. 2. A place where 
arms are manufactured or repaircd, or fire-works pre- 

perce: 3. A place where work is performed, or any thing 

parcd for use. 

LA’BORED, pp. or a. 1. Tilled; cultivated ; formed wit» 
labor. .2. a. Bearing marka of constraint in executio. , 
opposed to easy or free; aa, a labored style. 

LA'BOR.ER, n. One who labors in a toilsome occupation 
a man who does work that requires little skill, as distin 

ished from an artisan. 

LA‘BOR-ING, ppr. or a. 1. Exerting muscular strength or 
intellectual powcr ; toiling; moving with pain or with diffi- 
culty; cultivating —®2. A laboring man, or laborer, is often 
uscd for a man who performs work that requires no ap- 
prenticeship or professional skill, in distinction from an 
artisan.— Laboring oar, the oar which demands the -great- 
est exertion. 

LABOR-ING, n. 1. The act of bestowing labor. 2. The 

itching or rolling of a vessel in a heavy sea. 

LA-BORI-OUS, a. ias age. 1. Using exertion; em- 
ploying labor or diligence in any occupation; [applied to 

sons.) 2. Requiring labor; not easy, as an office. 3. 
equiring labor, exertion, perseverance, or sacrifices ; as, 
laborious virtues. Addison. — SYN. Industrious ; pains- 
taking; active; diligent; assiduous; toilsome; difficult ; 
arduous’; wearisome; fati g; troublesome ; tedious. 

LA-BO'RI-OUS-LY, adv. With labor, toil, or difficulty. 

LA-BO'RI-OUS-NESS, n. 1. The quality of being laborious, 
or attended with toil; toilsomeness ; difficulty. 2 Dili- 

nce ; assiduity. 

LA’BOR-LESS, a. Not laborious.—Brerewood. 

ILA'BOR-SÓME, a. Made with great labor and diligence. 

LABRA, 2. i Jl A lip.—Skak. 

LABRA-DOR- n. Labrador spar; a beautiful opales- 
cent feldspar from Labrador.— Brande 

LA'BROSE, a. (L. labrum, a lip.) Having thick lips. 

LA-BUR'NUM, 2. A tree of the genus cytisus, a native o, 
the , much cultivated for ornament. 

LAB'Y-RINTH, n. (L. labyrinthus.) 1. Among the ancients, 
an edifice or place full of intricacies, or formed with wind- 
ing passages, which rendered it difficult to find the way 
from the interior to the entrance. 2. A maze ; an inex- 
plicable difficulty.—3. Formerly, an ornamental maze or 
wilderness in gardens.—4. In anatomy, that part of the in. 
ternal ear behind the cavity of the tympanum or drun.— 
5. In metallurgy, a series of troughs conveying water foi 
washing pulverized ore in a stamping-mill. 

LAB-Y-RINTHT-AN, a. Winding; intricate; perplexed. 

LAB-Y-RINTH'IO, a. Like a labyrinth. 

LAB-Y-RINTHT-FORM, a. Having the form of a labyrinth; 


I RTT = 

LAB-Y-RINTH'YNE, a. Pertaining to or like a labyrinth. 

LAO, "DD. laca; G. lack) A resinous substance, impro 
erly c gum-lac, found on certain trees in the East, in 

. consequence of. punctures made by a small insect. It 
yields a fine red. dye, and the resinous part is used as a 
varnish, and in the manufacture of sealing-wax and hats. 

LAO, tn. Inthe East Indies, one hundred thousand ; as, 

LACK, $ a lac of rupees. 

LA€'CIO (lak'sik), a. Pertaining to lac, or produced from 
it; as, laccic acid. 

LA€'CINE, ». A substance discovered in shell lac. It is 
brittle, yellow, and translucent, 

LACE, 2. (Sp. lazo; Fr. lacet ; It. laccio.} 1. A work com- 
posed of threads interwoven into a net, and worked on a 
pillow with spindlcs or pins. 2. A string; a cord.—Spen- 
ser. 3. A snare; a gin.— Fairfar. 4. A plaited string 
with which females fasten their clothes. Swift.—5. In old 
cant language, spirits added to coffee or other beverage.— 
Addison. 

LACE, v.t. 1. To fasten with a etring through eyelet holes. 
2. To adorn with lace. 3. To embellish with variegations 
or stripes.—Skak. 4. To beat; to lash. L'Estramge.—5 
In old cant language, to add spirits to coffee or other bev 
erage.—Smart. 

LACE-BARK,*. The bark of a shrub in the West Indies 

LACE-MAN,*x. Aman who dcals in lace.— Addison. 

LACE-WOM-AN, x. A woman who makes or sclis lace. 

LACE-WINGED, a. Having wings like lacc. 

LACED (laste), pp. or a. Fastened with lace or a string 
also, tricked off with lace.— Laced coffee, coffee with spirits 
in it. Addison.—Laced mutton, eet off with laccs ; an old 
word for a prostitute —Shak. ; (obs.] 

LAC'ER-A-BLE, a. That may be torn.—Hartey. 

LAC'ER-ATE, e. t. [L. lacero.) To tear; to rend; to sep 
arate a substance by violence or tearing. 
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LACER-ATE Upp. ora. 1. Rent; torn. —2. In Botany, 

LAC'ER-A-TED, j having the cdge variously cut into ir- 
regular scgments. 

LAC-ER-A'TION, n. The act of tcanng or rending; the 
breach made by rending.— Arbuthnot. 

LAC'ER-A-TIVE, a. Tearing; having thc power to tear. 

LA-CER'TA, n. [L.] 1. The name of a genus of lizards. 2. 
A northern conatellation ; the lizard. 

LA-CERTIAN, n. A saurian, such as the common lizard. 

ASE as 4. Pertaining to saurians like the common 

zard. 

LA-CER' TINE, a. [L. lacertus.] Like a lizard. 

LA-CER'TUS, », (L.] The girrock, a fish ; also, the lizard-fish. 

LXCHE, 1. [Norm. Fr lachesse.) In law, neglect; neg- 

LXCITES, $  ligence. 

LAE€H'RY-MA-BLE, a. Lamentable.— Morley. 
LA€H'RY-MAL, a. (Fr.; L. lachryma] 1. Generating or 
secreting tcars. 2 Fei to tears ; conveying tears. 

LAOH'RY-MA-RY, a. Containing tears.—Addison. ` 

LA€H-RY-MATION, a. The act of shedding tears. 

LA€H'RY-MA-TO-RY, n. [Fr. lackrymazoire.] A vessel 
found in scpulchres of the ancients, in which it has been 
supposed the tears of a deceased person’s friends were 
collected and preserved with the ashes and urn. 

LACHRY-MOSE, a. Generating or shedding tears. 

LA€H’RY-MOSE-LY, adv. In a lach ose manner. 

LACING, ppr. Fastening with a string; adorned or trim- 
med with lace. 

LACING, n. 1. A fastening with a string or cord through 
cyclet holes. 2. A cord used in drawing tight or fastening. 

LA-CINT-ATE,  ?a. (L.lacinia] 1. Adorned with fringes. 

LA-CIN'I-A-TED, § —2. In botany, jagged. 

LA€R, v. t. [D. leeg, leegen; Dan. lak.] 1. To want; to be 
destitute of ; not to have or possess. 2. To blame ; [obs.] 

LA€K, v. i To be in want. To be wanting. 

LA€K, n. Want; destitution; deficiency ; need ; failure. 
— A lack of rupees, in the East Indies, is one hundred thou- 
sand rupees, which, at 55 cents each, amount to fifty-five 
thousand dollars. 


LA€K-A-DAY’. Exclamation of sorrow or regret; alas.— 


wants brightness. 

LA€K'-LUS- RE be Wanting lustre or brightness. 

LA€K'ER, n. One who is wanting.— Davies. 

LACK'ER. See LACQUER. 

LA€K'EY (lake), n. (Fr. laquais.] An attending servant; 
& footboy or footman. 

LA€R'EY, v.t. To attend servilely.— Milton. 

LA€R'EY,v.(. To actas footboy; to pay servile attendance. 

LA€K'EY ED (lakid), pp. Attended servilely. 

LACKING, ppr. Wanting; not possessing. 

LA-€ON1€, Ya. (Fr. laconique; L. laconicus; from La- 

LA-CONT€-AL,$ conia.) 1. Expressing much in few 
words, like the ancient Spartans, or Lacones. 2. Pertain- 
ing to Sparta or Lacedemonia—Syn. Short; brief; con- 
cise ; succinct; sententious ; pointed ; pithy. 

LA-€ONI€-ALALY, adv. Briefly; concisely. 

LA-€ONTES, n. A book of Pausanias, which treats of Lac- 


edemonia. 
*LA'CON-ISM, I* (L. laconismus.] 1 A concise style. 
LA-CONTCISM, 2. À brief, sententious phrase or ex. 
ression. 


LA€'QUER (lak'ker), n. (Fr. lague.) A varnish, consisting 
of a solution of shell lac in alcohol ; used chiefly for var- 
nishing brass and some other metals, to prevent their tar- 


nishing. 

LACQUER (lak'ker), v.t To varnish; to smear over with 
lacquer, for the purpose of improving color or preserving 
from tarnishing and decay. 

LA€’QUERED, pp.ora. Covered with lacquer; varnished. 

LA€QUER-ING, ppr. Covering with lacquer; varnish- 


ing. 
LA€'QUER-ING, n. 1. The act of putting on lacquer. 2. 
The covering of lacquer or varnish thus put on. 
LA€-RI-MO' SO. [It] Noting a plaintive movement, as if 


A AGE 

LA AGE, n. The produce of animals yielding milk. 

LA€TANT, a. [L.lactans.] Suckling; giving suck. (Rare.] 

LA€'TA-RY, a. [L. lactarius.) Milky; full of white juice 
like milk.—Brown. [Little used. 

LA€TA:RY, n. (L. lactarius.} A dairy-house. 

LA€'TATE, n. In chemistry, a salt formed by the lactic acid, 
or acid of milk, with a base.— Fourcroy. 

LA€-TA'TION, n. (L.lacto.] The act of giving suck ; orthe, 
time of suckling.—Johnson. 

LAC€TE-AL,a. 1. Pertaining to milk. 9. Conveying chyle. ; 

LACTE-AL, ». A vessel or slender tube of animal bodie 8, | 
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for conveying chyle from the intestines to the commva 
reservatory. 


LA€TE-AL-LY, ado. Milkily; in the manner of milk, 

LA€'TE-AN, a. [L. lacteus.) Milky; having the color of 
milk.—Mozon. 

LA€'TE-OUS, a. [L. aana] 1. Milky ; resembling milk, 
2. Lacteal ; conveying chyle. 

LA€'TE-OUS-LY, adv. Milkily ; in the manner of milk. 

LA€.TES'CENCE, w. [L. lactescens.) 1. Tendency to 
milk ; milkiness or milky color.—2 In botany, milkineas ; 
the liquor which flows abundantly from a plant, when 
wounded. 

LA€-TES'CENT, a. 1. Producing milk or white juice. 2 
Abounding with a thick colored juice. 

LA€'TI€, a. Pertaining to milk, or procured from sour 
milk or whey ; as, the lactic acid.— Fourcroy. 

LA€-TIFER-OUS, a. (L. lac and fero.) 1. Bearing or con- 
veying milk or white juice. 2. Producing a thick colorcd 


LA€'TINE, ». A crystallizable acid formed from erapore- 
Mak de whey of milk; also called sugar of milk. 

LA€-TOME-TER, n. A glass tube for ascertaining the pro- 
portion of cream in a given quantity of milk. 

LA€-TU-€A'RI-UM, n. inspissated juice of the com- 
mon lettuce, used by some as a substitute for opium. 

LAC€-TO'CI€ AC'ID, n. An acid obtained from the strong- 
scented lettuce, lactuca vírosa, and bearing some resem- 
heres to pre acid. 

LA-CONA, n. ; p. Lacon®. [L.) A small opening; a small 

it or depression; a small UM space. š 

LA-CUNAL, a. Pertaining to or having lacunes. 

LA-CONAR, x. (L.] In architecture, the ceiling or under- 
surface of any part, when it consists of compartments 
sunk or hollowed without spaces or bands between the 

anela.— Brande. 

LA€-9-NOSE’, a. [L. lacunosus.) Furrowed or pitted. 

LACUSTRINE, 1“ Pertaining to lakes or swamps.— 

LA€USTRAL, Buckland. 

LAD, n. (W. Uawd; and Sax. leod.) A young man or boy. 

LAD'A-NUM, ». (Ar.] The resinous juice which exudes 
from the leaves of the cistus ladaniferus. 

LADDER, ». (Sax. hledder; D. ladder or leder.) 1. Aframe 
of wood, consisting of two side-pieces, connected by 
rounds inserted in them at suitable distances, and thus 
forming steps, by which persons may ascend a building. 
&c. 2. “That by which a person ascends or rises ; means 
of ascending. 3. Gradual rise; elevation. — Swift. 

LADDIE (lad'de), n. A lad or young man.—{ Scottish.) 

LADE, v. t. ; pret. laded ; PP. laded, laden. [Sax. ladan and 
hladan ; G. laden.) 1. To load; to put on or in, as a bur- 
den or freight. 2 To dip; to throw in or out, as a fluid, 
with a ladle or dipper; as, to lade water out of a tub or 
into a cistern. 3. To draw water; [obs.] 

f LADE, x. The mouth of a river.—Gibson. 

LADED, ? pp. 1. Loaded; charged with a burden or freight. 

LAD-EN, $ 2 a. Oppressed; burdened. 

LIDING, ppr. Loading; charging with a burden or freight; 
throwing or dipping out. 

LAD'ING, n. That which constitutes a load or cargo, 
freight ; burden. 

LADKIN, x. A little lad; a youth. [Little used. 

LADLE, x. (Sax. Aledle.) 1. A utensil somewhat like a 
dish, with a long handle, used for throwing or dipping out 
liquor from a vessel. 2. The receptacle of a mill-wheel, 

ich receives the water which moves it—3. In gunnery. 
an instrument for drawing the charge of a cannon. 

LADLE-FUL, ». The quantity contained in a ladle. 

LA'DY, x. [Sax. Mafdig, hlafdiga, hlafdia.|] 1. A woman 
of distinction ; correlative to Lord.—In England, a title 
prefixed to the name of any woman whose husband is not 
of lower rank than a knight, or whose father was a noble- 
man not lower than an earl.—Brande, 2. A term of con. 
p'aisance ; applied to almost any well-dressed woma. 

ut appropriately to one of refined manners and educa- 
tion. 3. Mistress; the female who presides or has au- 
thority over a manor or a family. 

LA'DY-BfRD,) n. A small coleopterous insect of various 


LADY-BUG, | brilliant colors, as red, &c., fecding on 
Li'DY-€OW, J plant lice; and of the genus coccínella.— 
LiDY-FLY, inneus. 


LADY-CHAPEL, n. A chapel dedicated to the Virgin 


Mary. 
LA'DY-DiY, s. The day of the annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary, March 25th. 
LiDY-LIKE, a. 1. Like a lady in manners; genteel, 
well-bred. 2. Soft; tender; delicate. 
LADY LOVE (luv), n. A sweetheart or mistress. 
LiDYS BEDSTRAW, n. An East Indian evergreen un 
der-shrub. à 
LADY'S BOW'ER, x. A plant of the genus clematis. 
LADY'S €OMB, n. A plant of the Pe scandir. — ` 
LADY'S CUSHION, n. A plant of the genus sartifz es 
LADY'S FÍN"GER, n. Kidney vetch, a plant. 
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LADYS MAN'TLE, n. A plant of the genus alchemilla, 

LADY'S SEAL, m. A.plant of the genus tamus. 

LADY'S SLIPPER, m. A plant of the genus cypripedium. 

LADY'S SMOCK, n. A plant of the genus cardamine. 

LADY'S TRACER s. A plant of the genus neottia. 

LAiDY.SHIP, ». The title of a lady.— Dryden. 

t LAG, a. (Goth. laggs; W. llag, llac.) 1. Coining after or 
behind; slow; sluggish; tardy. 2 Last; long-delayed. 
—Shak. 

LAG, n. 1. The lowest class; the rump; the fag-end. 2 
He who comes behind.—sSAak. ; (obs.) 

LAG, e. í. (W. llag, llac.) To walk or move slowly; to 
stay behind.—3yw. To loiter; linger; saunter; delay; 


LAG'GARD, e. Slow; sluggish; backward.—Collins. 

LAG'GER, Js. A loiterer; an idler; one who moves 

LAG'GARD, § slowly and falls behind. 

LAG'GING, Z”, ora Loitering; moving slowly and fall- 
ing behiud.—Dryden. 

LAG GING-LY, adv. In a lagging manner. 

LAGU.-NYS, n. (Gr. Aayws and pus.) The rat-hare, an ani- 
ma] between tlic rat and hare, found in Siberia 

LA-GOON', Ne (It; Sp. laguna.) A marsh, shallow pond, 

LA-GCNE, or lake into which the sea flows. 

LATE, la. [ìt laico, laicale; Fr. laigue.) Belonging to 

BATA e leity or people, in distinction from the 


Ty. 

LA1€, n. A layman.—Bp. Morton. 

LAID, pret. and pp. of lay; so written for layed.—Laid up, 
stored away; confined to one's bed; dismantled ard out 
of use, as a ship. 

LAIN, pp. of lie. 

LAIR, n. [G. lager.) 1. A place of rest; the bed or couch 
of a boar or wild beast 2. Pasture; the ground. — 


ser. 

LAIRD, n. [Sax. Maford.] In the Scots dialect, 1. A lord. 
2. A kind of landholder under the degree of knight or 
ique: 3. A leader or captain. 

LAT.TY, n. (Gr. Aaos.] 1. The people, as distinguished 
from the clergy; the body of the people not in orders. 2. 
The state of a layman, or of not being in orders ; (obs.] 

LAKE, M i. (Sw. leka.) To play; to sport. [North of En- 


lan 

LIKE, n. [G. lache; Fr. lac; L. lacus.) A large and exten- 
sive collection of water contained in a cavity or hollow 
of the earth. It differs from a pond in size, the latter be- 
ing a collection of sinall extent; but sometimes a collec- 
tion of water is called a pond or a lake indifferently. 

LAKE, n. A deep red coloring matter, consisting of alumin- 
ous earth and cochineal or other red substance. Some- 
times the term lake is indiscriminately applied to all com- 
pone of alumina and coloring matter. 

LAKE'LET, n. A little lake.—Mrs. Butler. 

LAKE'LIKE, a. Resembling a lnke.—Mfrs. Butler. 

LAK’Y, @. Pertaining to a lake or lakes.—Shkeriood. 

LAL-LA'TION, n. (Letter 1] A pronunciation of the letter 
r like l. It prevails among the Chinese.— Brande. 

LÀ'MA, n. 1. Tbe sovereign pontiff, or, rather, the god of 
the Asiatic Tartars. 2. A South American beast of bur- 
den, nearly allied to the camel 

LA-MAN'TIN, (n. The seacow or manatee. See MAN- 

LA-MEN' TIN, ATEE. 

LANB (lam), n. [Goth. and Sax lamb.) 1. The young of 
the shcep kind. 2. The Lamb of God, in Scripture, the 
Savior Jesus Christ, who was typified by the paschal lamb. 

LAMB, v. t. To bring forth young, as sheep. 

LAMB‘ALE (lam'ále), n. A feast at the time of shearing 
lambe.— Warton. 

LAM'BA-TIVE, a. [L. lambo.) Taken by licking. (Rare.] 

LAM'BA-TIVE, n. A medicine taken by licking with the 
tongue.— Wiseman. 

LAMB-DOID'AL. a. (Gr. da gar des the form of the Greck 
A (lambda), the English [- rp. 

urs [L.iambens.] Playing about ; touching light- 

; gliding over. 

LAMBKIN m'kin) n. A small lamb.—Gay. 

LAMBLIKE (lamiike) e. Like a lamb; gentle; humble; 
meek; mild; innocent. 

LAMB'S-WOOL, 2. 1. The wool of lambs. 2 Ale mixed 
with sugar, nutmeg, and the pulp of roasted apples.—Bur- 
ton. (Said to be corrupted from la mas ubhal, that is, the 
day of the apple fruit.) 

LIME, a. (Sax. lame or lama.) 1. Crippled or disabled in 
a limb, or otherwise injured so as to be unsound and im- 
peired in strength. 2. Imperfect; not satisfactory, as an 
excuse. 3. Hobbling; not smooth, as numbers in verse. 

-Lame duck, a cant phrase for a defaulter at the stock 
exchange.—Grose. 

LAME, v.t To make lame; to cripple or disable; to ren- 
der imperfect and unsound.—Dryden. 

LAMED, pp. Made lame; crippled. 

LAM'EL, — ?n.; pl. LawELS or LAMELLE. (L. lamella.) 

LA-MEL'LA, $ A thin plate or scale. 
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LAM'EL-LAR,a. Coinpueed of thin plates, layers, or scalas ; 
disposed in thin plates or scales. 

LAM'EL-LAR-LY, adv. In thin plates or scales. 

LAM'EL-LATE, ła. Composcd of thin plates or scales 

LAM‘EL-LA-TED, § or covered with them. 

LA-MEL'LI-CORN, n. (L. lamella and ome | A coleopter. 
ous insect, having antennw terininating in lamellar joints. 

LAM-EL-LIF'ER-OUS, a. [L. lamella and fero] Having a 
structure composed of thin layers; having a foliated 
structure. 

LA-MEL'LI-FORM, a. [L. lamella and form.] Having the 
form of a plate or scale.—Journ. of Science. 

LAM-EL-LI-ROS'TRAL, a. [L. lamella and rostrum] A 
term applied to a tribe of swimming birds, which have 
the margin of the beak furnished with numerous lamella 
or dental plates, as the swan, goose, and duck.— Branda. 
— Partington. 

LAME'LY,adv. 1. Like a cripple; with impaired strength, 
inahalüng manner. 2. Imperfectly ; without a complete 
exhibition of parts; as, lineaments lamely druwn.— Dryden. 
3. Weakly; poorly; uusteadily ; feebly. 

LAME'NESS,m. 1. An impaired state of the body or limbs, 
loss of natura] soundness and strength by a wound or by 
discuse, 2 Imperfection; weakness; as, the lameness of 
an argument or of a description. 

LA-MENT', v. i. (L. lamentor.] 1 To express sorrow or 
grief 2. To regret deeply; to feel sorrow.—Syn. To 
mourn; grieve ; sorrow ; weep; wail; complain. 

LA-MENT,, v.t. To bewail; to mourn for; to bemoan; to 
regret ; to deplore.—Drydcn. 

LA-MENT, n. [L. lamentum.] 1. Grief or sorrow express- 
ed in complaints or cries; lamentation; a weeping. 2. 
An elegy or mournful ballad. 

LAM’EN'T-A-BLE, a. (Fr.; L. lamentabilis.) 1. To be le 
mented ; deserving sorrow, as a misfortune. 2. Mourn- 
ful; adapted to awaken grief, as a tune. 3. Expressing 
eorrow, as an outcry. 4. Miserable; pitiful; low; poor; 
despicable ; [little used.) 

LANM'ENT-A-BLY, adv. 1. Mournfully; with expressiona 
or tokens of sorrow. 2. So as to cause sorrow. 3. Piti 

m despicably. 

LAM-ENT-A'TION, n. (L. pomentetie) l Expression of 
sorrow ; cries of grief ; the act of bewailing.—?2. In tha 
plural, à book of Scripture, containing the lamentations 
of Jeremiah. —Syn. Mourning; complaint; moan; wail 
ing; REN 

LA-MENT'ED, pp. or a. Bewailed ; mourned for. 

LA-MENT'ER, *. One who mourns, or cries out with 
sorrow. 

LA-MEN'TIN. See LAMANTIN. 

LA-MENTING, ppr. Bewailing; mourning; weeping 

LA-MENTING, n. A mourning; lamentation. 

LA-MENTING.-LY, adv. With lamentation. 

LA'MI-A, n. (L. A hag; a witch; a demon. 

LAM'IN.A, 2. ; Lamina. (L. lamina.) 1. A thin plate or 
scale; a layer or coat lying over another ; [applied ¿o tha 
plates of minerals, bones, &c.] 2 A bone, or part of a 
bone, resembling a thin plate, such as the cribriform plate 
of the ethmoid bone. 3. The lap of the car. 4. The bor- 
der, or the upper, broad, or spreading part of the petal, in 
a polypetalous corol. 5. The expanded surface or biade 


of a leaf. — Lindley. 
LAMATN.A-BLE,a. Capable of being formed'into thin platea. 


LAMINAR a. In plates; consisting of thin plates or 
ayera. 
LAN'IN-ATE, Ja. Plated; consisting of plates, scales, or 


LAMATN.A-TED, j layers, one over another. 

LAN-IN-A"TION, n. State of being laminated. 

LAM'ING, ppr. Crippling. 

LAM-IN-IF'ER-OUS, a. im lamina and fero. Having & 
structure consisting of laminee or layers. 


| LAMISH, a. Not quite lame; hobbling.—4. Wood. 
! t{LAMM, v. t. To beat —Beaumont and Fletcher. 


LAN"'MAS, n. (Sax. Àlammesse.] The first day of August. 

LAM'MER-GETIR, n. The largest bird of prey in Euro 
Asia, or Africa, inhabiting chains of high mountains ; also 
called the bearded vulture. 

LAMP, n. (Fr. lampe; L. lampas.] 1. A vessel used for the 
combustion of liquid inflammable bodies, for the purpose 
of producing artificial light.—2. Figuratively, a light of any 
kind. Rowe.—Lamp of safety, or safety lamp, a lamp for 
lighting coel mines, without exposing workmen to tlie ex- 
plosion of inflammable aN 

LAMP'A-DIST, n. One who gained the prize in the lampa. 


drome. 

LAMP'A-DROME, n. (Gr. Aauwas and dpopos.) In Athena, 
& race by young men, with lunps in their hands. He 
who reached the goal first, with his lamp unextinguished, 

ained the prize.—Elmes. 

LÁMTASS, n. [Fr.] An accidental swelling in the roof of 
8 horse's mouth behind the fore teeth. 

LAM'PATE, x. A compound salt, composed of lampic acid 
and a basc.— Ure. 
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LAMP'B WACK, n. A finc soot formed by tho condensation 
of the smoke of burning pitch or resinous substances, in a 
chimney terminating in a cone of cloth. 

LAM''ER-EEL, a. te same as the lamproy.— Forby. 

LAMPIE, a. The lampic acid is obtained by the combus- 
tion of cther by moans of a lamp with a coil of platinum. 
—Ure, 

ILAMP'NG, a. (It. lampante.) Shining; sparkling. 

LAMPLIGHT, n. The light of a lump. . 

LAM-POON', n. (qu. Old Fr. lamper.) A personal satire in 
writing; abuse; censure written to reproach and vex 
rather than to reform.—Dryden. 

LAM-POON.', v. t. . To abuse with personal censure ; to re- 
roach in written satire.—Sywn. To libel; defame; slan- 
er; calumniate ; satirize; lash. : 

LAM-POONED', pp. Abused with personal satire. I 

LAM-POON'ER, n. One who abuses with personal satire ; 
the writer of a lampoon.— Tattler. : 

LAM-POON'TNG, ppr. Abusing with personal satire. 

[AED Ae n. Abuse. 

AM'PREL, 

LAM'PRON. } See LAMPREY. 

LAMPREY, n. (Fr. lamproie; D. lamprei.) The popular 
namo of several pecs of a genus of anguilliform fishes, 
resembling the ee 

LANA-RY, n. A store-place for wool.—Smart. 

LANATE, 2a, [L. lanatus.] Wooly.—In botany, covered 

LA'NA-TED, $ with a substance like curled hairs. 

LANCE (ins), w. (L. lancea ; Fr. lance.) A spear, an of- 
fensive weapon in form of a half-pike, used by the an- 
cienta and thrown by the hand. 

LANCE, v.t. (Arm. lanc:a.) 1. To pierce with a lance or 
with a shap pointed instrument. 2. To pierce or cut; to 
open with a lancet. 3. To throw like a lance. See LANCH. 

LANCED (lünst) pp. Pierced with a lancet. 

LANCELY (lans'ly), a. Suitable to a lance.—Sidney. 

LAN'CE-O.LAR, a. In botany, tapering toward each end. 

LAN'CE-O-LATE, Qa. Gradually tapering toward the 

LAN'CE-O.LA-TED, § outer extremity. 

LANCE-PE-SADE, n. [It. lancia-spezzata.] An officer under 
the corporal.—J. Hall. 

LANC’ER, n. One who lances; one who carries a lance; 
anciently, a lancet. 

LAN'CET, m. (Fr. lancette.) 1. A surgical instrument, sharp- 
pointed and two-edged ; used in venesection, and in open- 
ng fumors, abscesses, &c. 2. A high and narrow window, 

ointed like a lancet, often called a lancet window. 

L Em e. t. [Fr. lancer.) To throw, as a lance; to dart; to 


LXNCHED (lüncht), pp. Caused to dart or fly off. 

LXNCHTN 7, ppr. Causing to dart or fly off; darting. 

LAN’CI-FORM, e. Having the form of a lance.—Mantell. 

LAN'C-NATE, v. t. [L. lancino.] To tear; to rend; to 
lacernte.—John son. 

LAN-CI-NA'TION, n. Tearing; 'aceraüon. 

LANC‘ING, ppr. Opening or piercizg with a Jancet. 

LAND, n. [Goth., Sax., G., D., Ian, Sw. lend.) 1. Earth, 
or the solid inatter which consütutea the fixed part of the 
surface of the globe, in distinction from water. 2. Any 
portion of the solid, superficial part of the globe, whether 
& kingdom or country, or a particular region. 3. An 
sinall portion of the superficial part of the earth or ground. 
4. Ground ; soil, or the superficial part of the earth in re- 
spect to its nature or quality. 5. Real estate. 6. The in- 
habitants of a country or region; a nation or people. 7. 
The ground left unplowed between furrows is by rmers 
called a land.—To make the land, or to make land, in sea- 
men’s language, is to discover land from sea as the ship 
approaches it—To shut in the land, to lose sight of the 
land left, by the intervention of a point or promontory.— 
To set the land, to see by the compass how it bears from 
the ship.—Land o' the Leal, place of the faithful or blessed ; 
heaven ; [ Scottish.) 

LAND, v. & To set on shore; to disembark; to debark. 

LAND, v. i To go on shore from a ship or boat; to disem- 
bark. 

LAND'-BREEZE, n. [land and breeze] A current of air 
ne rom the land toward the sea. 

{.AND’-FLOOD (-flud), n. An overflowing of land by wa- , 
ter; an inundation. 

LAND'-FORCE, n. A military force, army, or troops serving 
on land, as distinguished from a naval force. 

LAND'-JOB-BER, s. A man who makes a business of buy- | 
ing land on ulation. 

LAND'-OF-FYCE, n. In the United States, an office at which 
sales of new land are made and registered. 

LAND’-OWN-ER, n. The proprietor of land. 

LAND'-REEVE, n. A person who assista the steward on a 

LAND -SPRING, n. A spring of water which comes into 

artion only after heavy rains.— Brande. 
LAND'-TAX. n. A tax assessed on land and buildings. 
LAND'-TURN, n. A land-breeze.—Encyc, 
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LAND'-WAIT-ER,s. An officer of the customs wnose duty 
is to wait or attend on the landing of goods. 

LAND'-WIND, n. A wind blowing from tho land. 

LAND’-WORK-ER (-wurk-), n. Ono who tills the ground. 

LAND'AM-MAN, n. 1. The chief magistrate of some of the 
Swiss cantons. 2. The president of the dict of the Hel- 
vetic Republie. 

"LAN'DAU, n. A kind of coach or carriage whose top may 

be opened and thrown back. 

LAN PAU per, *. Achariot opening at top like a landau. 


— Smart. 
LANDDAMN (land'dam), v. t. To banish from the land.— 


LAND'ED, pp. 1. Disembarked ; sct on shore from a ship 
or boat. 2 a. Having an estate in land. 3. Consisting in 
real estate or land. 

LANDFALL, n. 1. A sudden translation of property in 
land by the death of a rich man.—2. In seamen's language, 
the first land discovered after a voyage.—4A good landfall, 
is the discovery of the land as expected. 

LANDGRAVE, n. (G. landgraf; D. landgraaf.) A title 
taker by some German counts in the twelfth century, to 
distinguish themsclves from the inferior counts under their 
eco Three of them were princes of the empire. 
— Bran 

LAND-GRA'VI-ATE, n. The territory held by a landgrave, 
or his office, jurisdiction, or authority. 

LANDHOLD-ER, n. A holder or proprietor of land. 

LAND'ING, ppr. Setting on shore; coming on shore. 

LANDING, *. L The act of going or setting on shore from 
a vessel. 2. A place for going or setting on shore.—3. In 
architecture, the part of a stair-case which, being level, with- 
out steps, connects one flight with another.—£Elmes. 

LAND'ING-NET, n. A small hoop-net, used by anglers for 
securing their fish. 

LANDING-PLACE, s. A place for the landing of persons 
or goods from a vessel 

LAND'LA-DY, m. 1. A women who has tenants holding 
from her. 2. The mistress of en inn.— Swift, 

LANDLESS, a. Destitue of !and; having no land. 

LAND'LO€K, v. & To inclose or encompass by land. 

LAND'LO€K ED (-lokt), pp. Encompassed by land, so tbat 
no point of the compass is open to the sca. 

LAND'LO-PER, n. (D. landlooper, literally landrunner.] 

LAND'LOUP-ER, $ A vagabond or vagrant; one who has 
no settled habitation. See, also, LANDLUBBER, 

LAND'LORD, n. Joe land-Maford.) 1. The lord of & 
manor or of land; tho owner of land or houses who has 
tenants under him. 2. The master of an inn or tavern. 

t LAND'LORD-RY, x. State of a landlord — Bishop Hall. 
LAND'LUB-BER, w. (perhaps from landloper.) A term of 
reproach among seamen tor one who lives on the land. 

L N, n. À man who lives or serves on land. 

LAND'MXRK, n. 1. A mark to designate the boundary of 
land; any fixed object, by which the extent of a farm, dis- 
trict, &c., is marked.—2, In navigation, any elevated ob- 
Sect on land that serves as a guide to seamen. 

LAND’S€ArE, 2. [D. landschap; Sw. landskap.) 1. A por 
tion of land or territory which the eye can comprehend in 
a single view, including mountains, rivers, lakes, and what- 
ever the land contains. 2. A picture exhibiting the form 
of a district of country and its diversified scenery. 

LAND’SCAPE-GARDEN-ING, n. The art of laying out 
grounds, and arranging trees, shrubbery, &c., in such a 
manner as to produce the most pleasing effect. 

LAND'SLIDE, ?n. A portion of a hill or mountain which 

LANDSLIP, j slips or slides down; or the sliding down 
of a considerable tract of land from a mountain,—Gold- 


smith, 

LANDS'MAN, n»n. 1. One who lives on the land; opposed to 
seaman.—2, In seamen’s language, a sailor on board a ship 
who has not before been at sea, or who has not sufficient 
knowledge to perform the duties of an ordinary seaman. 

tLAND'STREIGHT (-strate), n. A narrow slip of land. 

LAND'WARD, adv. Toward the land.—Sandys. 

LANDWEHR, n. (Germ.] In Austria and Prussia, the militia. 

LANE, n. [D. laan.) 1. À narrow way or passage, or a pri- 
vate passage, as distinguished from a public road or bigh- 
way. 2. À passage between lines of men, or people stand- 
ing on each side. 

LAN"GRAGE, 2. Langrel shot, or langrage, is a kind of 

LAN"GREL, $ shot consisting of spikes, nails, &c., bound 
together, and used for tearing sails and rigging, and thus 
disabling an enemy's ahip. 

LARGE -TLE, n. A long bench to sit on. [North of En 
glan 

LXNG-STNE' adv. Long ago. [Scottish] : 

LANG-TER-A-LOO, n. An cla game at cards; often abridged 
to lanterloo or langtra.—Tattler.—Sma 

LAN'GUAGE (lang'gwaje), n. [Fr. langage; Sp. lengua, lew 

* guage.) 1. The expression of ideas by wori or 49 A 
cant articulate sounds, for the communication of thoughts, 


2, Words duly arranged io sentences, written, printed, or 
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engraved, and exhibited to the eye. 3. The speech or ex- 
pression of ideas peculiar to a particular nation. 4. Kan- 
ner of expression peculiar to au individual 5. The inar- 
ticulate sounds by which irrational animals express their 
feclings and wants. 6. Any manner of cxpressing thoughts; 
as, the lenguage of the cye or of flowcra. 7. A nation, as 
distinguished by their speech.—Dan., iiimSyn. Speech; 
tongue ; dialect; idiom; style; diction. 

LAN^GUAOE-MÁAS' TER, n. 
teach languages.— Spectator. 

LAN“GUAGED, a. Having a language; expert in language. 

LAN-GUEN'TE. [It] In music, in a languishing or soft 
manner. 

LAN*GUET, n. [Fr. languette.) Any thing in the shape of 
the tongue. [Wot English. 

LAN"GUID Clang'gwid), a. (L. languidus.) 1. Flagging i 
drooping; hence, in sed to excrtion through feeble- 
nese orexbaustion. 2. Without animation or activity; as, 
a languid soul, languid movements.—Syn. Feeble; weak; 
faint; sickly; pining; exhausted; heavy; dull; weary; 
heartless. 

LAN"GUID.LY, adv. Weakly; feebly; slowly. 
LAN"GUID-NESS, n. 1. Weakness from exhaustion of 
strength; feebleness ; dullness; languor. 2. Slowness. 
LAN"GUISH (lang’gwish), v. i. (Fr. languir, languissant.) 1. 
To lose strength or animation; to be or become dull, fee- 
ble, or spiritless; to be or to grow heavy. 2. To lose the 
vegetating power, as plants. 3. To grow dull; to be no 
longer active and vigorous, as commerce. 4. To sink un- 
der sorrow or any continued passion, as a mother for the 
Ioes of a child. 5. To look with softness or tenderness, as 
with the head reclined and a peculiar cast of the eye.— 
SvN. To ps wither; fade; op; faint. 

LAN*GUISH, v. t. To cause to droop or pine.—Dryden. 


e, 
LAN’GUISH, n. Act of pining; also, a soft and tender look 


or app sns S Pope 

LAN"GUISH ED (lang v, pp. Drooped; pined. 

LAN"GUISH-ER, n. One who languishes or pines. 

LAN"GUISH-ING, ppr. 1. Becoming or being feeble ; losing 
strength; pining; withering; fading. 2. a. Having a lan- 
Ra appearance, 

LAN"GUISH-ING, n. Feebleness i pining. 

LAN"GUISH-ING-LY, adv. 1. Weakly; feebly ; dully; slow- 
ly. 2. With tender softness. 

LAN'GUISH-MENT, n. 1. The state of pining. 2 Softness 
of look or mien, with the head recline 

LAN"GUOR Gang gwor), 9. [L. languor; Fr. langueur.) 1. 
Feebleness; dullness; heaviness ; lassitude of body; that 
state of the body which is induced by exhaustion of 
strength. 2. A dull or enfeebled state of the intellectual 
faculty. 3. Softness; laxity. Dunciad.—Syn. Feeble- 
ness; weakness; faintness; weariness; dullness; heavi- 
ness; lassitude ; listlessness. 

t LAN*GUOR-OUS, a. Tedious; mclancholy.—Spenser. 

I LAN"GURE, v. t. To languish.— Chaucer.—Spenser. 

LANTARD. See LANYARD. 

t LA'NI-A-RY, n. [L. lanio.) 1. Shambles; a slaughter-house. 
2. A term applied to the canine or dog teeth. 

LANI-A-RY, a, [L. lanius, a butcher.) Lacerating or tear- 
ing ; as, the laniary teeth, i. e., the canine teeth. 

LA'NI-ATE, v. t. (L. lanio.) To tear in pieces. (Rare) 

LA-NI-ATION, n. A tearing in pieces. {Little used.) 

LA-NIFER-OUS, a. [L. lanifer.] Bearing or producing 


wool. 
LA-NIFI€-AL, a. Working in wool. 
LANT-FICE, n. (L. lanificium.] Manufacture of wool. 
LA-NIG'ER-OUS, a. [L. laniger.) Bearing or producing 


wool. 

LANK, a. [Sax. Manca.] 1. Loose or lax, and easily yield- 
ing to pressure; not distended; not stiff or firm by disten- 
tion ; not pua 2. Thin; slender; meager; not full and 
firm. 3. Languid; drooping.— Milton. 

t LANK, v. i To grow lank Sek 

LANK LY, adv. y; loosely; laxly. 

LANK NESS, n. Laxity ; flabbiness ; leannees; slenderness. 

LANK'Y, a. Lank and tall—Smart. (Vulgar.] 

LANNER, in. kt lanier.) A European species of hawk. 

LAN'NERET, $ nner is the female, lanneret the malo. 

LANS'QUE-NET (lans‘ke-net), n. [Fr.] 1. A name former- 
ly gren to the German infantry, who were armed most 
wi es^—PBrande. 2. A game at cards, vulgarly callod 

innet.— Smart. 

LAN'TERN, n. (Fr. lanterne; L. laterna.] 1. A case or ves- 
se) made of perforated with many holes, or of some 
transparent substance, used for carrying a light. A dark 
lantern is one which may be closcd so as entircly to hide 
the light.—Encyc. Am. 
the course of ships.—1 In architecture, e little dome raised 
over the roof of a building to give light, and to serve asa 
crowDing to the fabric. 4. À square cage of carpentry 
placed over the ridge of a corridor or gallcry, between two 
rows of shops, to illuminate them.—Magic lantern, an op- 


Ouo whose profession is to 
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A light-housc, or light to direct ' 


LAP 


tical machine by which painted images are represented 
so much magnified as to appear likc the effect of magic. 
LANTERN, v.t. To put to death at or on the lamp-post. 
LAN'TERN-FL?. n. An insect of South America which 
emits a strong light in thc dark, 
LAN'TERN-JAW ED, a. Having a thin visage. 
LAN'TERN-JAWS8, n. pl. Long, thin jaws; hence, a thin 


LANTERN ED, pp. ora. Put to death at a lamp-post. 
LAN'TERN-.ING, ppr. Putting to death at or on a lamp 


ost 

LAN-THA'NI-UN, } n. (Gr. AavQavciv.) A metal recently dis- 

LAN'THA-NUM, $ covered, occurring with cerium in cer: 
tain minerals. 

LAN'THORN. A wrongs 

LA-NO‘GI-NOSE, 2a. [L. lanuginosus.) Downy; covered 

LA-NÜ'GI-NOUS, § with down, or fine, soft hair. 

LANYARD, n. [Fr. pate? D A short piece of rope or line, 
used for fastening something in ships. i 

LA-O€'O-ON, n. In fabulous history, the priest of Apollo or 
Neptune during the Trojan war.—In sculpture, the group 
of the Laocoon is this pricst, with his children, infolded 
in the coils of two serpents, as described by Virgil. 

LA-OD-I-C£’AN, a. Like the Christians of Laodicea; luke- 
warm in religion. 

LOU LC EAN ISN n. Lukewarmness in religion. — E. 

iles. 

LAP, n. [Sax. leppe; D., Dan. lop.) 1. The loose part of a 
coat; the lower part of a garment that plays loosely. 2. 
The part of clothes that lies on the knecs when a person 
sits down; hence, the knees in this position. 3. That part 
of one body which lies on and covers another. 

LAP, v. t. 1. To fold; to bend and lay over or on.— 7o lap 
boards, to place one upon another so as partially to cover 
it 2. To wrap or twist round.—Newton. 3. To infold ; 
to involve. f 

LAP, v. íi To be spread or laid ; to be turned over. 

LAP, v. i. (Sax. e] To take up liquor or food with 
the tongue; to feed or drink by licking. 

LAP, v. t To take into the mouth with the tongue; to lick 


up.— Shak. 

LAP'DOG, n. A small dog fondled in the lapi cem 

LA-PEL’, n. (from lap.) ‘That part of the coat which laps 
over the facing. 

LA-PELLED' a. Furnished with lapels. 

LAP'FUL,*. As much as the lap can contain. 

t LAPT.CIDE, n. A stone-cutter.— Dict. 

BASLORBEOUS, a. [L. lapidarius.) Stony; consisting of 
stones. 

LAP1-DA-RY, n. (Fr. lapidaire; L. lapidarius.) 
ificer who cuts, polishes, and engraves precious stones. 2 
A dealer in precious stones. 3. A virtuoso skilled in the 
nature and kinds of gems or precious stones.— Encyc. 

LAP1-DA-RY, a. Pertaining to the art of cutting stonez— 
Lapi style, the style proper for monumental or other 
inscriptions.— Brande. 

t LAP1-DATE, v. t. (L. lapido.) To stone. 

LAP-I-DA'TION, n. The act of stoning a person to dcath. 

LA-PID'E-OUS, a. (L. lapideus.) Stony; of the nature of 
stone.—Ray. [Little used.) 

LAP-I-DES'CENCE, n. (L. lapidesco.] 1. The process of 
becoming stone; a hardening into a stony substance. 2. 
A stony concretion. 

LAP-I-DES'CENT, a. Growing or turning to stone; that 
has the quality of petrifying bodies.— Encyc. 

LAP-I-DES'CENT, n. Any substance which has the quality 
of petrifying a body, or converting it to stone. 
LAP-I-DIFT6, a. [L. lapis and facio.) Forming or convert- 

ing into stone. 

LA-PID-I-FI-CA"TION, n. The operation of forming or con. 
verting into a stony substance. 

LA-PID1-FIED, pp. or a. Turned or formed into stone. 

LA-PIDT.F?, v. t. (L. lapis and facio.) To form; into stone 

LA-PID'I-FY, v. £ To turn into stone; to become stone. 

LA-PIDI-F¥-ING, ppr. Turning into stone. 

LAPT-DIST, n. A dealer in precious stones. See LAPIDARY 

LAP-IL-LATION, n. The state of being, or act of making, 
atony.— Smart. 

LA-PIL'LI, n. pl. (L.] Volcanic ashes in which globular 
concretions prevail.—Mantcli. 

LAPIS, in Latin, a stone.—Lapis Bononien'sis, the Bolognian 
stone.—ZLapis hepat'icus, liver-atone.—Lapis infernalis, lu- 
nar caustic.—Lapis lazuli, azure stone, an aluminous min- 
eral of a rich blue color, resembling the blue carbonate of 
copper ; [see Lazor1.}—Lapis Lydins, touch-stone ; basa- 
nite; a variety of silicious slate. 

' LAP'LING, n. (from lap.) One who indulges in case and 

, . scnsual delights.—Hewyt. [A term of contempt.) 

LAPPED Qapt), zm. Turned or folded over. 

LAPPER, n. 1. One who laps; one who wraps or folds 2 
One who takes up with his tonguc. 

' LAP’PET, n. (dim. of lap.) A part of a garment or drees 

that hangs loose.— Swift. 
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LAI"PING, ppr. 1. Wrapping; folding; laying on 2. Lick- 
ine; tuking into the mouth with the tongue. 

LAPS'A-BLE, a. That may fall or rclapee.—Cudworth. 

LAPSE (laps), n. [L. lapsus) 1. A sliding, gliding, or flow- 
ing; a smooth course. 2. A falling or p g. 3. A slip; 
an error; a fault; a failing in duty: a slight deviation from 
truth or rectitude.—4. In ecclesiastical lat, the slip or omis- 
sion of a patron to present a clerk to a benifice within six 
months r it becomes void.—5. In theology, the fall or 
apostasy of Adam. 

LAPSE (laps), v. i. 1. To glide; to pass slowly, silently, or 
by degrees. 92. To slide or slip in moral conduct ; to fail 
in duty ; to deviate from rectitude; to commit a fault. 3. 
To slip or commit a fault by inadvertency or inistake. 4. 
To fall or pass from one proprietor to another, by the 
omission or negligence of the patron, 5. To fall from a 
state of innocence, or from truth, faith, or perfection. 

LAPSED (lapst), pp. or a. Fallen; passed from one propri- 
etor to another by the negligence of the patron.— Lapsed 
legacy, a legacy which lapses to the heirs at law, as when 
the legatee dies before the testator, or before some con- 
tingency prescribed takes place. 

L P'SID ED (lop'sid-ed), a. [lap and side] Having one side 

eavier than tlie other, as a ship.— Mar. Dict. 

LAPS'ING, ppr. Gliding; flowing; failing; falling to one 

erson through the omission of another. 

LAP’STONE, n. A shoemaker's stone, placed on the knees, 
on which he hammers his leather. 

LAP'SUS LIN'GUJE. (L.) A slip of the tongue; a mistake 
in uttering a word. 

LAP^VING, n. A bird of the Eastern continent, of the 
Pee family; also called pewit. 

LAPWORK, n. Work in which one part laps over another. 

LAR, n.; pl. La'zES. [L.] A household deity.—Lovelace. 

LXR'BOARD, n. The left-hand side of a ship, when a per- 
son Atanda with his face to the head; opposed to star- 

oard. 

LXR'BOARD, a. Pertaining to the left-hand side of a ship. 

LAR'CE-NY, 2. (Fr. larcin.) Theft; the act of taking and 
carrying away the goods or personal property of another 
feloniously. —In England when the value of the thing 
stolen is less than twelve pence, and in New York when 
it is less than $25, the crime is petty larceny, and grand 
larceny when it is more. 

LARCH, n. (L. lariz.] The common name of a division of 
the genus pinus. 

LXRD, n. Ë. rd; L. lardum.) 1. The fat of swine, after 
being melted and separated from the flesh. 2. Bacon; the 
flesh of Pd Pu isi 

LARD, v. t. (Fr. larder.) 1. To stuff with bacon or pork. 
2. To fatten; to enrich. 3. To mix with something by 
un of improvement. 

LARD, v. í To grow fat.— Drayton. 

£ L, *. Oil which is obtaincd from lard. 

LAR-DA'CEOUS (lirda‘shus), a. Of the nature of lard; 
eonsisting of lard. 

LXRD'ED, pp. Stuffed with bacon; fattened; mixed. 

LXRD'ER, n. A room where meat and other articles of 
food are kept before they are cooked. 

EXON DS R. rh Zao an m s. the larder. 

'ING, ppr. ; fattening ; . 

LARD‘ON, n. [Fr] A bit of bacon 

tLARDRY, n. A larder. 

LARES, n. pl. [L] The domestic deities of the Romans, 
regarded, probably, as the souls of deceased ancestors. 
LXRGE (lär)), a. (Fr. large; L. largus.) A term applied to 
any thing that exceeds the usual or common number: size, 
&c.; of great bulk, extent, population, amount, capacity, 
&c.—In seamen's language, the wind is large when it cross- 
es the line of a ship's course in a favorable direction, par- 
ticularly on the beam or quartcr.—At large. 1. Without 
restraint or confinement. 2. Diffusely ; fully; in the full 
extent.—Syn. Big; bulky; huge; extensive; wide; capa- 
cious; comprehensive ; ample ; abundant; plentiful; pop- 

ulous; copious; diffusive; liberal. 

LARGE, n. Formerly, a musical note equal to four breves, 
or eight semibreves. 

fLARGE-HEXART'ED-NESS, n. Largeness of heart; liber- 
ality.— Bp. T iae 

LARGE-LIMBED, a. Having large limbs.— Milton. 

LARGELY, adv. 1. Widely; extensively. 2. Copiously ; 
“wiwa a amply, 3. Liberally; bountifully. 4. Abund- 


antly. 

LARGE'NESS, n. L Bigness; bulk; magnitude. 2 Great- 
ness; comprehension. 3. Extent; extensiveness. 4. Ex. 
tension; amplitude; liberality. 5. Wideness; extent. 

LAR'GESS, n. [Fr.largesse] À present; a gift or donation; 
a Pour bestowed. 

Leer U-OUS, a. (L. largus and fluo.) Flowing copi- 
ously. 

LARGISH, a. Somewhat large.—Cavallo. [Unusual.] 

LAR-GHET'TO (lir-get'to), [It] Somewhat slowly, but not 
so slowly as in largo. 
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LAR-OMTION Qär-Jiah'un), n. |L. largitio] The bestow. 
ment of a largess or gi 
LARGO. [It] A musical term directing to slow movement. 
LAR'LAT, n. The lasso, a long cord or thong of Icather, 
with a noose, used in catching wild horses, &c.— W. Irving, 
LARK, m. [Sax. laferc, lauerce; Scot. laverok, lauerok] 1. A 
bird remarkable for ita liveliness and ita singing. 2 A 
" Sport or pos of n dd ; [vulgar.] 
ARK, v. i. To catch larks; hence, in vulgar languag 
make sport; to sport.—Smmart. Md ae 
LARK’-LIKE, a. sembling a Jark in manners. 
LXRK'S-HEEL, n. A flower called Indian cress. 
LARK'ER, n. A catcher of larks.— Dict. 


. LARK'SPUR, n. A flowering plant of the genus delphinium, 


LAR’MI-ER, n. [Fr.]) The flat, jutting part of a cornice ; lit 
erally, the dropper ; the eave or drip of a house; the corona. 

LAR'RUP, c. t. Sorby derives it from Sax. larrian, to lick; 
Jenning considers it as from lee-rope, used by sailors to 
beat the boy.) To beat or flog.—Forby.  (Lot.] 

LARUM, n. [G. larm.) Alarm; a noise giving notice of den- 

LIRVAM Aran ] An th illar or grub 
AR'VA, 2 n. [L. larva. insect in the caterpillar or 

LARVE, ? state. 

LARVAL, a. Belonging to a larva. 

IAE De a. Masked; clothed as with a mask. 

LA-RYN‘GE-AN, ID Pertaining to the larynx. 

LAR-YN-GYTIS, n. An inflammation of the larynx. 

LAR-YN-GOTO-MY, n. [L. larynz, and Gr. reyye.] The op- 
eration of cutting into the larynx. 

*LAR'YNX, n. (Gr. Aapvyt.] In anatomy, the upper part of 
the windpipe or trachea, a cartilaginous cavity, serving to 
modulate sound of the voice. 

LAS'CXR, n. In the East Indies, a term applied to native 

i Prim om a Ral are employed in European vessels. 

t LAS.CIVT-ENT. } See the next words. 

LAS-CIV1-OUS, a. (Fr. lascif; It, Sp. lascivo; L. lascivus.) 
1. Loose; wanton; lewd; lustful. 2 Soft; wanton; lux- 
urious. ° 

LAS.CIV'-OUS-LY, adv. Loosely; wantonly; lewdly. 

LAS-CIV1-OUS-NESS, n. 1. Looseness; irregular ies d 
ence of animal desires; wantonness ; lustfulness. 2. Ten 
ency to excite lust and promote irregular indulgences. 

LASH, n. (G. lasche.} 1. The thong or braided cord of a 

whip. 2. A leash or string ; (obs) 3. A stroke with a 
whip, or any thing pliant and tough. 4. A stroke ofsatire ; 
a sarcasm ; an expression or retort that cuts or givcs pain. 

LASH, v. t. 1. To strike with a lash or any ming pliant; te 
whip or ecoute 9. To throw up with a sudden jerk.— 
Dryden. 3. To beat, as with something loose ; to dash 
against; as, waves lash the shore. 4. To tie or bind with 
a rope or eord; to secure or fasten by a string, as to a 
ship. 5. To satirize; to censure with severity. 

LASH, v. i. To ply the whip; to strike at. ‘Dryden—To 
lash out is to be extravagant or unruly. 

LASHED (asht), pp. Struck with a lash; whipped; tied; 
made fast by a : 

LASHER, n. One who whips or lashes. 

LASH'ER, 22. A piece of rope for binding or making fast 

LASHTNG, j one thing to another. 

LASH'FREE, n. Free from the stroke of satire.— B. Jonson. 

LASH'ING. s. 1. Castigation or chastisement.—Smart. 2 
Extravagance; unrulinese.—Sourk. 3. A rope for making 
fast. See LASHER. 

LASS, n. (qu. from laddess.] A young woman; a girl; [ap- 
plied particularly to a rey Girl.] Lassie is sometimes 
used, partieularly in Scotland. 

LAS'SI-TUDE, n. [Fr.; L. lassitudo.] 1. Weakness; dull. 
ness; heaviness; weariness; languor of body or mind.— 
2. Among physicians, lassitude is a morbid sensation of 
languor which often precedes disease. 

LASS'LORN, a. Forsaken by his lass or mistress. 

LASSO, ^. (Fr. laisse; L. lassus.) A rope or cord, with 
noose, used for catching wild horses, &c. 

LAST, a. [contracted from latest; Sax. last.) 1. That comes 
after all the others in time; the latest. 2 That follows 
all the others; that is behind all the others in place; hind- 
most. 3. Beyond which there is no more. 4. Next be- 
fore the present; as, last month. 5. Utmost; as, of 
last importance.—R. Hall 6. Lowest; meanest; as, the 
last prize.—At last, at the last, at the end; in the condu- 
slon.— T'o the last, to the end; till the conclusion.—Srw. 
Final; ultimate; extreme. 

LAST, adv. 1. The last time; the time before the prcsont. 
2. In conclusion ; iners 

LAST, v. i. (Sax. lastan, lestan.] 1. 
to endure; to remain in existence. 
paired; not to "vind or perish. 3. To 
tinue unconsumed. À 

LAST, w. (Sox. Maste; G., Sw. D, Dis e] uy ent 
ence, in weight or mc š 

mated at 4000 Iba, bt varies exceedingly as to ditferent 


To continue in time; 
5, To continuc unim- 
hold out; to com 
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articles.- M'Culloch. % The term is somctimcs applied 
to the burden of a ship.— A: CullocA. 

LAST, = [Sey laste, leste.) A mold or form of the human 
foot, made of wood, on which shoes aro fonncd. 

LAST-MEN-TION ED, a. aca er E à for frelgh 

t LAST'AÓE, s. (Fr. lestage.] 1. A duty or t or 
transportation. 2 Ballast. 3. The lading of a ship. 

PLAST'ER-Y, a. A red color.— Spenser. 

LASTING, ppr. 1. Continuing in timc ; enduring; remain- 
ing. 2 a Of long continuancc; that may continue or en- 
dure.—Syx. Durablc; permanent; undecaying; perpetu- 
al; unending. 

LISTING, a. 1. Endurance. 2 A species of smooth 
woolen stuff used in making shoes.—Encyc. Dom. Econ. 

LXASTING-LY, adv. Durably ; with continuance. 

LAST'ING-NESS, n. Durability ; thc quality or state of 
long continuance.— Sidney. 

LASTLY, ade. 1. In the last place. 2. In thc conclusion; 
at last; "p i 

LATCH, n. (Fr. loguet.) A small piece of iron or wood 
used to fastcn a door. 

LATCH, v. t. 1. To fasten with a latch; to fasten. 2. (Fr. 
lecher.) To smcar.—SAak. ; (obs.) 

LATCH-REY, n. A key used to raise the latch of a door. 

LATCH'ES, n. p. Small lines like loops, uscd in connect- 
ing the head and foot of a sail — Smart. 

LATCH'ET, n. (from latch ; Fr. lacet.) The string that fast- 


ens a ahoe.— Mark, i. 


LATE, a. (Sax. let, lat; Goth. lata. This adjective has reg- , 


ular terminations of the comparative and superlative de- 


grees, later, latest, but it has also latter, and latest is often . 


contracted into last.) 1. Coming after the usual time; 
slow; tardy; long delayed. 2 Far advanced toward the 
end or close. 3. Last, or recently in any place, office, or 
character; as the late cabinet. 4. Existing not long ago, 
but now decayed, departed, or deceased. 5. Not Jong peat; 
happening not long ago; recent; new; novel; modern. 

LATE, ado. 1. After the usual time, or the time appointed ; 
after delay. 92. After the proper or usual season. 3. Not 
long ago; lately. 4. Far in the night, day, week, or other 
particular period. — Of late, lately, in time not long past, or 
near the present.— Too late, after the proper time ; not in 
duc time. 

tLATED, a. Belated; being too late.— Shak. 

LA-TEEN',a. A lateen sail is a triangular sail extended by a 
long yard much inclined to the horizon ; used in the Med- 
iterranean. 

LATELY, ade. Not long ago; recently. 

LiTEN-CY,n. The state of being concealed; abstruseness. 


— Paley. 

LITENESS, n. 1. The state of being tardy, or of coming 
after the usual time. 2. Timc far advanced in any partic- 
ular period. 3. The state of being out of time, or after the 
appointed time. 

LA'TENT, a. (L. latens.] Hid; concealed; eccret; not seen; 
not visible or apparent. —Latent heat is heat which enters 
into a body while changing its form from a solid to a liquid, 
or from a liquid to a vapor or gas, without altering its tem- 


perature. 
LA'TENT-LY, adv. In a latent manner ; secretly: 
LATER, a. (comp. deg. of late] Posterior; subsequent. 
LATER-AL, a. (Fr.; L. araa] 1. Pertaining to the 
side. 2. Proceeding from the side. 
! LAT-ER-AL'I-TY, n. The quality of having distinct sides. 
LAT'ER-AL.LY, adr. 
2. In the dircction of the mde. 


LAT'ER-AN, n. One of the churches at Rome with a pal. | 


ace, &c., annexed to it, named from thc owner of the 
ground in Nero's time. Here several ecclesiastical coun- 
cils, hence called Lateran councils, have becn held.— P. Cyc. 

4 LAT E-RE. (L.] A legate a latere is a pope's legate or 
envoy, so called bccause scnt from his side, from among 
his favorites and counsclors. 

1ILAT'ERED, a Delayed —Chaucer. 

LAT-ER-I-Fü'LI-OUS, a. (L. latus and folium.) In botany, 
growing on the side of a leaf at the base.— Lee. 

LAT-ER-Y'TIOUS (-ish'us), a. (L. lateritius.) Like bricks; 
of the color of bricks.— Med. Repos. 

t LATEWARD, adv. Somcwhat late. 

UXTIH, n. (Fr. latte.) 1. A thin, narrow board or slip of 
wood nailed to the rafters of apes to support the tiles 
or covering. 2. A thin, narrow slip of wood nailed to the 
studa, to support the plastcring. 

LATH, v.t. To cover or line with laths.— Mortimer. 

LETH, n. (Sax. leh.) In some parts of England, a part or 
division of a county. 

LIFHE, n. (qu. lat.] A machine by which instrumenta of 
wood, ivory, metals, and other materials are turncd and 
cut into a smooth, round form. 

LATHED, pp. Covered or lined with latha. 

LATHER, e. £ (Sax lehriax.} To form a foam with water 
and soap; to become froth, or frothy matter. 

LATHER, e. t. To spread over with the foam of soap. 
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1. By thc side; sideways.—Holder. | 
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LATH'ER, n. 1. Foam or froth made by soap moistened 
is water. 2. Foam or froth froin profuse sweat, as of 
a horse. 

LATII'ER ED, pp. Spread over with the foam of soap. 

LA'TH'ER-1NG, ppr. Spreading over with thc foam of soap. 

LATH'Y, a. Thin as a lath ; long and slender.—Smart. 

Lé-TIB'U-LIZE, v. i (L. latibulum] To retire into a den 
burrow, or cavity, and lie dormant in winter; to retreat 
and lie hid. 

LATI-CLAVE, n. (L. laticlavivm.] A distinctive badge 
worn by Roman scnators, consisting of a broad. n. 
dicular stripe of purple extending from the neck through 
the center of the tunic in front. 

LAT-I-COS'TATE, a. [L. latus and costa.)  Broad-ribbed. 

LAT-I-DEN'TATE, a. [L. latus and dens.)  Broad-toothed. 

LAT-I-FO'LI-OUS, a. (L. latus and folium.}]  Broad-lcafed. 

LATIN, a. Pertaining to the Latins, a pcople of Latium, in 
Italy; Roman.— Latin Church, the wcstern, or Roman 
Catholic Church. 

LATIN, n. 1. The language of the ancient Romans. 2. An 
exercise in schoola, consisting in turning English into Latin. 

LATIN-ISM, n. A Latin idiom; a mode of specch pcculiar 
to thc Latins.—Addison. 

LATIN-IST, n. One skilled in Latin. è 

LA-TINT-TY, x. Purity of the Latin style or idiom; the 
Latin tongue. 

LATIN-IZE, v. t. To givc to forcign words Latin termina- 
tions, and make them Latin.—R. O. Cambridge. 

LATIN-IZE, v. i, To use words or phrases borrowed from 
the Latin.—Dryden. 

LATIN-IZED, pp.ora. Made into Latin; borrowed from 
the Latin. 

MATIN TAING; ppr. Giving to foreign words Latin termin- 

ons. 

t LATIN-LY, adv. So as to understand and write Latin. 

LAT-I-ROS'TROUS, a. [L. latus and rostrum.) Having a 
broad beak, as a bird.— Brown. 

LATISH, a. [rom late.) Somewhat late. 

LATT-TAN-CY, n. (L. latitans.) The state of lying conceal- 
ed; the state of lurking.—Brown. (Rare.] 

LATI-TANT, a. Lurking; lying hid; concealed. [Rare.] 

LAT'I-TAT, n. [L.] A writ by which a person is sum- 
moned into the King's Bench to answer, as supposing he 
lies concealed. 

LAT-I-.TA'TION, n. A lying in concealment. 

LATT-TUDE, n. (Fr.; L. latitudo.) 1. Breadth ; width ; ex- 
tent from side to side; (rare) 2. Room; spaces [rare = 
3. In astronomy, the distance of a heavenly body from the 
ecliptic.—4. In geography, the distance of any place on the 
globe, north or south of the equator. 5. Extent of mean- 
ing or construction; indefinite acceptation. 6. Extent of 
deviation from a settled point; freedom from rules or 
limits; Jaxity. 7. Extent.—Locke. 

LAT-I-TODIN-AL, a Pertaining to latitude; in the direc- 
tion of La PAL die 

LAT-I-TU-.DIN-A'RI-AN, a. (Fr.latitudinaire.] Notrestrain- 
ed; not confined by precise limits; thinking or acting at 
large; lax in religious principles or views. 

LAT-I-TU-DIN-A/RI-AN, n. 1. One who is moderate in his 
notions, or not restrained by precise, settled limits in opin- 
fon; one who indulges freedom in thinking.—92. In tho 
Church of England, Jo wer one who denied or doubted 
the divine right or origin of episcopacy, though he admit- 
ted its expediency.—3. In theology, one who departs in opin- 
ion from the strict principles of orthodoxy; or one who 
indulges an undue latitude of thinking and interpretation. 

LAT-I-TU-DIN-A'RI-AN-ISM, n. 1. Undue freedom or laxi- 
ness of opinion, particularly in theology. 2. Indifference 
to religion. . 

LAT-I-TODIN-OUS, a. Having latitude, or large extent. 

LA'TRANT, a. (L. latro.) Barking.— Tickell. 

tLATRATE, v.i “To bark as a dog. 

t LA-TRA-TION, n. A barking. 

LA-TRT'A, n. (L.] The highest kind of worship, or that paid 
to God ; distinguished by the Roman Catholics from dulia. 

LAT'RO-BITE, s. [from Latrobe.) A Labrador mineral, allied 
to feldspar. 

t LAT'RO-CIN-Y, n. (L. latrocinium.) Theft; larceny. 

LAT'TEN, n. (Fr. lton.] 1. In the Middle Ages, a kind of 
fine brass, uscd for crosses, &c. 2. Sheet tin; iron plate, 
covered with tin. 

LATTEN-BRASS, n. Platcs of milled brass; sometimes 
called latten. 

LATTER, a. (an irregular comparative of late] 1. Com- 
ing or happening after something else ; opposed to former 
2. Mentioncd the last of two. 3. Modern; lately done or 


ast. 
LATTER-MXTH, *. The latter mowing; that which is 
mowed after a former mowing; the after-math. 
LATTER-LY, adv. Of latc; in time not long past; lately. 
LATTICE (lattis), 1^. (Fr. lactis.) Any work of wood or 
LAT'TICE-WORK, § iron, made by crossing lathe, rods, 
or bars, and forming open squares like net-work. 


* See Synopsis. 1, E, I, &c.,long.—K, E, Y, &c., short.—FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—NOVF, BOOK, 
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LATTICE, n. A window of lattice-work. 

LATTICE, a 1. Consisting of cross pieces. 2. Furnished 
with lattice- work. 

LATTICE, e°. t 1. To form with cross bars, and open 
work. 2. To furnish with a lattice. 

LAT'"TIC ED (lat'tist), pp. ora. Furnished with a lattice. 

LZTUS RECTUM, x. [L.] In conie sections, tho param- 
eter. 

LAUD, n. `L. laus, laudis] 1. Praise; commendation; an 
extolling in words; honorable mention; [little used.) 2. 
Timt part of divine worship which consists in praise. 3. 
Music or singing in honor of any onc. —4. Lauds, in the 
Roman Catholic Church, the prayers formerly used at day- 
break, between those of matins and prime.—Brande. 

LAUD, v. t. (L. laudo.) To praise in words alone, or with 
words and singing ; to celebrate.— Bentley. 

LAUD'A-BLE, a. [L.laudabüis] 1. Prauowonhig ; 
mendnble. 2. Healthy; salubrious.—Arbuth. 3. Healthy; 
well digested. 

LAUD'A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of deserving praise; 
praiseworthiness. [Laudability, in a like sense, has been 
uscd, but surely} 

LAUD'A-BLY, adv. In a manner deserving praise. 

* LAUD'A-NUM, n. [from L. laudo.) Opium prepared in 
spirit or wine; tincture of opium.—Coze. 

VLAUD-A TION, n. [= laudatio.) Praise; honor paid. 

LAUD'A-TYVE, n. (L. laudativus) A panegyric; a eulogy. 
Bacon, [Little used.) 

LAUD'A-TO-RY, a. Containing praise ; tending to praise. 

LAUD'A-TO-RY, n. That which contains praise. 

LAUD'ER, n. One who praises. 

LAUGH (laff), v. £ (Sax. Alihan; G. lachen; D.lachen.] 1. 
To make the noise and exhibit the features which are char- 
acteristic of mirth in the human species.—2. In poetry, to 
appear gay, cheerful, pleasant, lively, or brilliant.— To 
laugh at, to ridicule; to treat with some degree of con- 


tempt. 

LAUGH, v. £ To ridicule ordcride: with out; as, to laugh 
one ont of a plan.— To laugh to scorn, to dcride; to treat 
with mockery, contempt, and scorn. 

LAUGH (ff) ^. An expression of mirth peculiar to the 
human species. 

LXUGITA.BLE Quffa-bl), a. That may justly excite laugh- 
ter.—SvN. Risible; ridiculous; ludicrous; comical; droll; 


mirthful. 

LXUGH'A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being laughable. 

LXUGH'A-BLY, adv. In a manner to excite laughter. 

LAUGH-AND-LAiY-DOWN',n. A game at cards.—Skelton. 

LXUGHED (ft, pret. and pp. of laugh. 

LÁAUGH'ER (laf‘fer), n. One who laughs, or is fond of mer- 
riment.— Pope. 

LXUGH'ING (f'fing), ppr. ora. Expressing mirth in a par- 
ticular manner. 

LAUGHING (jaf fing), n. Laughter. 

LAUGHING GAS, n. Nitrous oxyd or protozya of nitro- 
gen, so callcd from the exhilaration and laughter which it 

roduces when inhaled.—Brande. 

LAUGH'ING-STO€K, n. An object of ridicule. 

LAUGH uy (lif'üngy), adv. In a merry way; with 
aughter. 

LAUGHTER (lšff ter), n. Convulsive merriment; an ex- 

ression of mirth peculiar to man. 

LAUGHTER-LESS, a. Without laughing. 

LAUGHWOR-FHY, a. Deserving to be laughed at. 

LAU’MON-ITE, n. [from Laumont.] Efforescent zeolite. 

ILXUNCE, n.  Balance.—Spenser. 

LAUNCH, v.t. To move or cause to slide from the land 
into the water; as, to launch a ship. 

LAÀUNCH,v.é To go forth, as a ship into the water; hence, 
to expatiate in language. 

LAUNCH, n. 1. The sliding or movement of a ship from 
the lund into the water, on ways prepared for the pur- 
pose. 2 A kind of boat, longer, lower, and more flat-bot- 
tomed than a long-boat. 

ri rd (lüncht), pp. Moved into the water; expatia- 
ted on. 

LAUNCH‘ING, ppr. Moving into the water; expatiating. 

! LAUND, n. A lawn.—Chaucer. 

LXUN'DER (ün'der) n. [from L. lavo.) A washcr-wom- 
an; also, a long and hollow trough, used by miners to re- 
ceive the powdered ore from the box where it is beaten. 

LXUN'DER (n'der), v. (.. To wash; to wet—Shak. 

LXUNDER-ER (lin‘dcr-er), n. A man who follows the 
business of washing clothes.— Butler. 

LAUN' DRESS (lün'dres), n. (Fr. lavandiere) A washer- 
woman ; a female whose employment is to wash clothes. 

LXUN'DRESS (lün'dres) v. i To practice washing. 

LAUNDRY Map n [Sp. lavadero.) 1. A washing.— 
Bacon. 2. ‘The or room where clothes are washed. 

LAU'RE-ATE, a. (L. laureatus.) Decked or investcd with 
laurel.—Poet laureate, in Great Britain, an officer of the 
king's household, whosc business is to compose an ode 
annually for the king's birthday, and for the new year. 
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LAURE-ATE, v. .. To honor with a degree in tho univer- 
sity, and a present of a wreath of lnurcl.— Warton. 

LA TRATEN PP. Honored with a degrec and a laurel 
wrca 

LAU'RE-ATE.-SIIIP, n. Office of a laurcate. 

POUE EENG; ppr. Honoring with a dcgree and a laurel 
wreath. 

LAU-RE-A'TION, 5. The act of conferring a degreo in 
university, together with a wreath of laurel. i us 

*LAU'REL, n. [L. laurus.) Tho English name of the lax 
rus, & tree dedicated to Apollo, and used in making gar- 
lands or wreaths for victors, &c. 

*LAU'RELED, a. Crowned or decorated with laurcl, or 
with laurel wreath; laureate. 

LAURES.-TINE, x. (L. laurustinus.] An ornamental ever- 
green shrub from the south of Europe. 

LAU-RIF'ER-OUS, a. [L. laurus and fero.) Producing or 
bringing laurel. 

LAURIN, n. A fatty substance, of an acrid taste, contained 
in the berries of the common laurel. 

LAUS DEO. [L.] Praise to God. 

LAUS'KRAUT, n. (Ger. láusekraut.] A plant. 

LAU'TU, n. A band of cotton, twisted and worn on the 

ead of the Inca of Peru, as a badge of royally. 

* LA VA, n. (It. laua.) 1. A mass or stream of melted min- 
erals or stony matter which bursts or is thrown from the 
mouth or sides of a volcano. 2. Tho same matter when 
cool and hardened. 

LA'VA-LIKE, a. Resembling lava. 

LA-V A'TION, n. [L. lavatio.) A washing or cleansing. 

LAV'A-TO-RY, n. (See Lave.) 1. A place for washing. 2. 
A wash or lotion for a diacased part. 3. A placc where 
Pe is obtained for washing. 

LÄVE, v. t. [Fr. laver; L. laro.) To wash; to bathe. 

LAVE, v. i To bathe; to wash one's self.— Pope. 

t LAVE, v. t. (Fr. lever.) To throw up or out; to lade out. 

LAVE, n. (Sax. lefan, to leave.) The remaindcr; others. 
(Scottish. 

| LAVE~EARED, a. Having large, pendent ears.—Bp. Hall. 

notAI qe m 

` ^, v. t. (Fr. louvoyer. n seamen's lan e, to 
tack ; to sail back and rat pel den. [ Rare.) ore 

LAVE'MENT,n. [Fr.] 1. A washing or bathing. 2. A clyster. 

LAV'EN-DER, n. (L. lavandula.) A highly odorifcrous 
plant, whose leaves, when dried, are used to give an agree- 
able scent to linen. 

LAV'EN-DER-WA'TER, ». A liquor composed of spirite 
of wine, essential oil of lavendcr, and ambergris. 

LAVER, n. [Fr.lavoir.] A vcssel for washing ; a large basin. 

LAVER, ^. The fronds or leavcs of certain marine plants. 

otted in order to be caten.—Smart. 

LAV‘ER-O€K, n. The lark. [Scottish.] 

LAV'ING, ppr. Washing; bathing. 

LAV'ISH, a. 1. Expending or bestowing with profusion. 
2. Expending without necessity; liberal to a fault. 3 
Wild; unrestraincd ; as, a lavish spirit Skak.— Syn. 
Prodigal; wasteful; profuse; extravagant; cxuberant, 
immoderate. 

LAVISH, v. t. 1. To expend or bestow with profusion. 2 
J s ; to expcnd without necessity or use ; to squan- 


LAVISHED (avisht), rp. Expended profusely ; wasted. 

LAV'ISH-ER, n. A prodigal; a profuse person. 

LAV'ISH-ING, ppr. Expending or laying out with profu- 
sion; wasting. 

LAV'ISH-LY, adv. With profuse expense; prodigally ; 

y pn he Los den.— Pope. 

LAVISH NESS. I Profusion; prodigality.—Spenser. 

LA-VOLT, 2%. [It. la voka.) An old dance,in which was 

LA-VOL'TA, much turning and capering.—Shak. 

LAW, n. (Sax. laga, lage, lag, or lah; Sw. lag; Dan. lov; 
It. legge; Sp. ley; Fr. loi] 1. A rule, particularly an es- 
tablished or permanent rule, prescribcd by the supreme 
porer of a statc.—2. Municipal law is a of civil con- 

uct prescribed by the supreme power of a state, com- 
manding what its subjccts arc to do, and probibiting what 
they are to forbear.—3. Law of nature, is a rule of con- 
duct arising out of the natural relations of human beings 
established by the Creator, and existing prior to any pos- 
itive precept.—4. Laws of animal nature, the inhercnt Š 
ciples by which the economy and functions of ani 
bodies are performed.—5. Laws of vegetation, the princi- 
ples which regulate the production and growth of plants 
—6. Physical laws, or laws of nature, the invariablc tenden- 
cy or determination of any species of matter to a particu: 
lar form with definite properties, and thc determination : 
a body to certain motions, changes, and relations ke aca 
uniformly take place in the same circumstancc#, I8 TA At 
a physical laso.—7. Laws of nations, the rules thor IN ne 
the mutual intercourse of nations or statce.—3. < < ates 
a law which prescribes to mcn their religious and Foci 
duties.—9. Ecclesiastical law, a rule of action prescribed 
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LAXTTY, n. [L. laritas) 1. Loosences; slackness. $. 


for the government of a church, otherwise callcd canon 
law.—10. Canon law, the body of ecclesiastical Roman law, 
—l1. Written, or statute lai, a law or rule of action prescrib- 
ed or enacted by the legislative power, and promulgated 
and reconied in writing.—12. Unwritten, or common Ie. a 
rule of action which derives its authority from long usage, 
or established custom.—13. By-law, a law of a city, town, or 
private corporation; [sce Bv.]—14. Mosaic law, tho insti. 
tutions of Moses.—15. Ceremonial law, the Mosaic institu- 
tions which prescribe the external rites and cercinonics. 
16. A rule of direction; a directory; as reason and nat- 
ural conscience. 17. That which governs or has a tend- 
ency to rule. 18. The word of God; the doctrines and 
preccpts of God, or his revealed will 19. The Old Testa- 
ment. 20. The institutions of Moses, as distinct from the 
other parts of the Old Testament; as, the law and the 
prophets. 21. A rule or axiom of science or art; settled 
rinciple.—!2 Law martial, or martial law, the rules or- 
ained for the government of an army or military force. 

—93 Marine laws, rules for the regulation of navigation, 
and the commercial intercourse of nations.—24. Commer- 
cial law, law merchant, the system of rulcs by which trade 
and commercial intercourse are regulated between mer- 
chants. 25. Judicial process; prosecution of right in 
courts of law ; as, to zo to law. 26. Jurisprudence.—Civil 
law, criminal law; (see Civit and Craiminav.)—Laws of 
honor ; [see Honon.|—Law language, the language used 
in legal writings and forms, particularly the Norman dia- 
lect, or Old French, which was used in judicial proceed- 
ings from the days of William the Conqueror to the 36th 
year of Edward Ill.— Wager of law, & species of trial for- 
merly used in England —Swn. Statute ; regulation ; or- 
dinance ; precept; institute; decree ; edict. 

LAW'-BREAR-ER, x. One who violates the law. 

LAW'-DaY, n. 1. A day of open court.—Shak. 9. A leet, 
or sheriff's court. 

LAW'-LORE, n. Ancient law learning.—Jeferson. 

LAW'-MAR'ER, n. One who enacts or ordains laws; a leg- 
islator ; a lawgiver. 

LAW'-MIKING, a Enacting laws. 

LAW'-MÓN"GER, n. A low dealcr in law; a pettifogger. 

LAWFUL, a. 1. Agreeable to law; conformable to law; 
allowed by law; as, lawful proceedings. 2. Constituted 
a7 t Legal; constitutional ; allowable; regular, 


LAW'FUL-LY, adv. Legally; in accordance with law; 
without violating law. 

LAW'FUL-NESS, n. The quality of being conformable to 
law ; legality. 

LAW'GIV-ER, n. [law and give.) One who makes or enacts 
a law; a legislator.—Swift. 

LAW'GIV-ING, e Making or cnacting laws; legislative. 
LAW'ING, x. Expeditation ; the act of cutting off the claws 
and balls of the fore-feet of mastiffs. š 
LAW'LE33,a. 1. Not subject to law ; unrestrained by law. 
2. Contrary to law; Megal; unauthorized. 3, Not sub- 

ject to the ordinary laws of nature; uncontrolled. 

LAW'LESS.LY, adv. Ina manner contrary to law.—Skak. 

LAW'LESS-NESS, n. The quality or state of being unre- 
strained by law ; disorder.—Spenser. 

LAWN, n. [W. Uan.) An open space between woods; a 
epace of ground covcred with grass, generally in front of 
or around a house or mansion. 

LAWN, n. (Fr. linor.) A sort of fine linen or cambric, 
used in the sleeves of bishopa 

LAWN,a. Made of lawn. 

LAWNY, a. 1. Levcl, like a lawn. 92. Made of lawn. 

Eod n A d is gt for ae recovery. of a supposed 
right; a process aw institu a party to compel 
another to do him justice. id E 

LAWYER, n. (that is, lawer, contracted from law-er, law- 
mar.) One versed in the laws, or a practitioner of law; 
one whose profession is to institute suits in courts of law, 
and to prosecute or defend the cause of clients. 

LAW'YER-LIKE, a. Like a real lawyer. 

LAWYER-LY, a, Judicial.— Milton. 

LAX, e [L. ias] 1. Flabby ; soft; not tense, firm, or 
rigid; as, lar flesh. —7tay. 2. Not tight or tense, as a cord. 
3. Not firmly united; of loose texture.— Woodward. 4. 
Not rigidly exact; as, a laz signification. 5. Not etrict ; as, 
laz discipline or morale. 6. Loosc in the intestines. and 
having too frequent discharges.— SYN. Loose; slack; 
vague; unconfined ; unrestrained; dissolute ; licentious. 

LAX, n. 1, A looseness; diarrhea 2. (Sax. lez.) A spe 
cies of fish or salmon ; [not in use.) 

LAX-i'TION, n. (L. lazatio.) The act of loosening; or the 
state of being loose cr slackened. 

LAX'A-TIVE, a. (Fr.lazatf.] Waving the power or quality 
of loosening or opening the intestines, and relicving from 
constipation. 

LAX'A-TIVE, n. A medicine that relaxes the intestines 
and relieves from costivences; a gentle purgative. 

LAX’A-TIVE.-NESS, n. The quality of relaxing. 


LAY 


Loosencss of texture. 3. Want of cxactness or precision. 
4. Loosenesa; defect of exactness. 5. Loosencss, as af 
the intestines. 6. Openness; not closences. 


LAX'LY, adv. Looscly ; without cxactness.—fees. 
LAXNESS, n. 1. Looseness; softucss ; flabbincss. 9. Lax- 


ity. 3. Looseness. 4. Slackness, as of a cord. 


LAY, pret. of lie. 
LAY, v. t. ; pret. and pp. laid. (Sax. lecgan, legan; D. leg- 


gen] 1. Literally, to throw down; hence, to put or place. 
2. To beat down; to prostrate, as corn or grain. 3. To 
settle ; to fix and keep from rising, as dust. 4. To place 
in order; to dispose with regularity in building, as bricks 
or boards. 5. To spread on a surface, as colors. 6. To 
spread or set. 7. To calm; to appease; to still; to allay. 
as winds. 8. To quiet; to still; to restrain from walking. 
9. To spread and set in order ; to prepare. 10. To place 
in the carth for growth.— Mortimer. 11. To place at haz- 
ard; to wage; to stake. 12. To bring forth; to exclude, 
as eggs. 13. To add; to join. 14. To put; to apply. 15. 
To assess; to charge ; to impose, as taxes. 16. Tocharge; 
to impute, as faults. 17. To impose, as evil, burden, or 
punishment. 18. To enjoin as a duty. 19. To exhibit; to 
present or offer. 20. To prostrate; to slay. 21. To de- 
pen and lose sight of, by sailing or departing from. 22 

o station; to set, as an ambuscade. . To contrive; to 
scheme ; to plan. 


To lay a cable, to twist or unite the strands.— To lay apart, 


to put away; to reject—7o lay aside. 1. To put off or 
away; not to retain. 2. To discontinue.— To lay away, 
to reposit in store; to put aside for preservation.—To lay 
before, to exhibit; to show; to present to view.—To lay 
by. 1. To reserve for future use. 2. To put away; to dis- 
miss. 3. To put of— To lay down. 1. To dep rit, as a 
pledge, equivalent, or satisfaction; to resign. 2. To give 
up; to resign; to quit or relinquish, as an office. 3. To 
quit; to surrender the use of, as one's arms. 4. To offer 
or advance, as a proposition.—To lay one's self down, to 
commit to repose.— To lay hold of, to seize ; to catch. To 
lay hold on, is used in a like sense.—T'o lay in, to store ; to 
treasure ; to provide previously.—T^ lay on, to apply with 
force; to inflict, as blows.— To lay open, to open; to make 
bare; to uncover ; also, to show; to expose ; to rereal— 
To lay over, to spread over; to incrust; to cover the sur- 
face.—Tb lay out. 1. To expend; as, to lay out money, 
or sums of money. 2. To display; to discover ; [obs.] 

To plan; to dispose in order the several parts, as pleas- 
urc-grounds. 4. To dress in grave-clothes, and place in a 
decent posture, as the dead. 5. To exert, as one's self or 
one's powers.— To lay to. 1. To charge upon ; to impute. 
2. To apply with vigor. 3. To attack or harass; (obs.] 4. 
To check the motion of a ship, and cause her to be sta- 
tionary.— To lay togcther, to collect; tobring to one place; 
also, to bring into one view.—To lay to heart, to permit to 
affect greatly.—T7^o lay under, to subject to.—7o lay up. 
1. To store; to treasure ; to hoard; to reposit for future 
use. 2. To confine to the bed or chamber. 3. To dis- 
mantle and place in dock, or some safe place, as a ship.— 
To lay siege, to besiege; to encompass with an army.— 
To lay wait, to station for private attack; to lay in am 
bush for.— To lay the course, in sailing, is to sail toward 
the port intended without jibing.—To lay waste, to destroy; 
to desolate ; to deprive of inhabitants, improvements, and 
productions.— To lay the land, in seamen's language, is to 
cause the land apparently to sink or appear lower by sall- 
ing from it, the distance diminishing the elevation. 


LAY, v.i. 1. To bring or produce eggs. 2. To contrive, 
u 


to form a scheme; [unusual.]—To lay about, to strike or 
throw the arms on all sides; to act with vigor.— To lay at, 
to strike, or to endeavor to strike.— To lay tn for, to make 
overturcs for; to engage or secure the possession of.— To 
lay on. 1. To strike; to beat; to deal blows incessantly 
and with vehcmence. 2. To act with vehemence. Shak.; 
[used of nses.]—To lay out. 1. To purpose; to in- 
tend. 2. To takc measures.— To lay upon. 1. To wager 
upon. 2. To importune ; [obs.] 


LAY, n. 1. That which lies or is laid; a row; a stratum, 


a layer; one rank in a series reckoned upward. 2. A bet; 
a wager ; (little used.) 3. Station; rank; [obs 


LAY, n. (Sax. leag, leah, lege.) A meadow; a plain or plat 


of grass land. 


LAY, n. (Sax. legh or ley.) 1. A song; as, a loud or a soft 


lay. 9. A kind of narrative poem among the ancient min- 
strels; as, the Lay of thc Last Minstrel. 


LIY, a. [Fr. lai; L. laicus.) Pertaining to the laity or peo 


ple, as distinct from the clergy ; not clerical. 


LAY-BRÓTH'ER, n. One received into a convent of 


monks under the three vows, but not in holy orders.— 
Brande. 


LAY-CLERK' n. A layman who reads the responses of 


the congregation, &c., in the church-service. 


LAY-ELD’ER, n. In the Presbyterian Church, the same os 


elder, which see. 


* See Synopsis. 1, E, Y, &c., long —EI, E, Y, &c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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LAY-FIGURE, |n. A figure mado of wood or cork in im- 

LAY-MAN, y itation of the human body. It can be 
placed in any position or attitude, and scrves, when clothed, 
as a model for the drapcry, &c.— Brown. 

LAYER (là'er) n. 1. A stratum; a bed; a body spices 
over another. 2. A course, as of bricks, stones, &c. 3. A 
ehoot or twig of a plant, not detached from the stock, laid 
under ground, for growth or propagation. 4. One who 
lays. as a hen. 

LAYER out, n. One who expends money ; a steward. 

LAYER up, n. One who reposits for future use; a treas- 


urcr. 
LAY'ER-ING, n. The propagation of plants by layers. 
LAYING, n. 1. The first coat on laths of plasterers’ two-coat 
work. 2, The act or period of laying eggs; the eggs laid. 
LAY'ING, ppr. Putting; placing; applying; imputing; wa- 


ring. 
LEYLAND, n. Land lying untilled; fallow ground. (Local 
LAYMAN, n. 1. A man who is not a clergyman; one o 
the laity or people, distinct from the clergy. 2. A figure 
used by painters. [See Lav-rriGURE.] 3. A lay-clerk. 
LAY'STALL, n. [lay and stall.) A heap of dung, or a place 
where dung is laid.—Ash. 
LAZAR, n. [from Lazarus; Sp. lazaro.) A person infected 
with nauseous and pestilcntial disease.— Dryden. 
LA'ZAR-HOUSE, n. A lazaretto; also, a hospital for quar- 
antine. 


DE AN. TUR: A Full of sores; leprous.—Bp. Hall. 
LAZ-A-RET, Qn. [lt lazzereto; Fr. lazaret.) A public 


LAZ-A-RETTO, § building, hospital, or pest-house for the 
reception of diseased persons, particularly for those affect- 
ed with contagious distempers. 

LAZ'AR-ITES, it pl An order of missionaries in the Ro- 

LAZ'AR-ISTS, man Catholic Church, established in 1632, 
and deriving their name from the priory of St. Lazarus, in 
Paris, which was their headquarters.— Brande. 

LA'ZAR-WORT, 2. The popular English name of some 

LABER-WORT, § species of laserpitium, a genus of plants. 

LAZ-A-RONY, n. pl. In Naples, the poor, who ped by beg- 

ing, or have no permanent habitation. So called from 
p oepital of St. Lazarus, which serves as their refuge. 


— Brande. 
LAZE, v.i. To live in idleness. (Vulgar.) 
LAZE, v.& To waste in sloth [Vulgar.] 


LA'ZLLY, adv. ln a heavy, sluggish manner ; sluggishly. 
LA'ZI-NESS, n. 1. The state or quality of being lazy ; indis- 
osition to action or exertion; indolence; sluggishness ; 
eaviness in motion; habitual sloth.— Laziness ditters from 
idleness ; the latter being a mere defect or cessation of ac- 
tion, but laziness is sloth, with natural or habitual disincli- 
nation to action. 2. Slowness; tardiness. 
LA'ZING, a. Spending time in a sluggish inaction. [Inele- 


gant. 
L/ vir Lapis laruli is a mineral of a fine azure-blue 
color, often sprinkled with yellow pyrites. 
LAZ'U.LITE, n. A mineral of a light, indigo-blue color, 
consisting of phosphoric acid, alumina, and magnesia. 
LAZY, a. (G. lass, lassig.] 1. Disinclined to action or exer- 
tion; naturally or habitually averse to labor; heavy in mo- 
arently with labor.—S7zn. 


tion. 2. Moving slowly or a 
ilatory ; indolent; idle; in- 


Slothful; sluggish; slow; 
active. 
LB., stands for pound in weight; lbs., for pounds. 
LD., stands for lord. 


ue ë), n. A meadow or sward.land. 
LEACH, v. t. (Sw. laka.] To wash, as ashes, by percola- 


tion, or causing water to ee through them, and thus to 
separate from them the alkali. 

LEACH, n. A quantity of wood-ashes, through which wa- 
ter passes, and thus imbibes the alkali. 

LEACH’-TUB, n. A wooden vessel or tub in which ashes 
are leached. It is sometimes written letch-tub. 

LEAD (led), n. (Sax. led.) 1. A metal of a dull white color, 
with a cast of blue. 2. A plummet or mass of lead, used 
in sounding at sea. 3. A plate of -metal, used to 
separate lines in printing. 4. A small cylinder of black- 
lead or plumbago used in evcr-poiuted pencils.—5. Leads, 
a flat roof covered with lead. Ses, also, WHtTE LEAD and 
RED Leap. 

LEAD (led), v. t. 1. To cover with lead; to fit with lead.— 
2. In printing, to widcn the space between lines by insert- 
ing a lead or thin plate of type-metal. 

LEAD'-PEN-.CIL (led’-pen-sil), 2. An instrument for draw- 
ing or making lines, made of plumbago or black-lead. 

LEAD'-SHOT flcd"shot), n. ot manufactured from lead. 


LEAD (leed), v t.; pret. and pp. led. [Sax. ledan; G. leiten ; 
D. leiden.] 1 To guido by the hand. 2. To or con- 
duct by showing the way; to direct. 3. To conduct to 
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method of attaining an object. 7. To draw; tu enuce , to 
allure. 8. To induce; to prcvail on; to influence; to bias 
or incline. 9. To pass; to open that is, to draw out as 
a life.—To lead astray, to gui e in a wrong way or into er- 
ror; to seduce from truth or rcctitude.— To lead captire, 
to carry into captivity. 

L£AD,v.& 1. To go before and show the way. 2. To con- 
duct, as a chief or commander. 3. To draw; to have a 
tendency to. 4. To exercise dominion. Spenser.— To lead 
off or out, to go first; to begin. 

LEAD, n. Precedence; a going balore; guidance. 

LEADED Qed'ed), pp. or a, 1. Fitted with lcad ; act in lead; 
as, m windows. 2. Separated by leads, as lines in 

rinting. 

LEAD'EN (led'n), a. 1. Made of lead. 2. Heavy; indisposed 
to action. 3. fae E du 

LEÉAD'EN-HEXRT-ED, a. Stupid; destitute of feeling. 

LEAD'EN-HEELED, a. Moving slowly.— Ford. 

LEAD'EN-STEP-PING, a. Moving slowly.—M ton. 

LEAD'ER,^. 1. One who leads or conducts; a guide ; a con 
ductor. 2. A chief; a commander; a captain. 3. One 
who goes first. 4. The chief or head of a party or faction. 
5. A performer who leads a band or choir in music. 6. 
The leading editorial article in a newspaper.—7. The lead- 
m, are the principal wheels in any kind of machinery.— 


LEADER-SHIP, n. The state or condition of a leader. 

LEADING (led‘ing), ppr. 1. Fitting or setting in lead. °. 
Separating by leads, as in printing. 

LEADING, ppr. 1. Guiding; conducting; preceding ; draw- 
ing; alluring; passing life. 2. a. Chief; principal ; capital ; 
most important or influential. 3. Showing the way by go- 
ing tirst.—Leading ion. See QUESTION. 

LEADING, n. Guidance; the act of conducting ; direction. 

LEADING-STRINGS, n. pi. Strings by which children are 
supported when beginning to walk. Dryden—To be ín 
leading-strings, to be in a state of infancy or dependence, 
or in pupilage under the guidance of others. 

LEAD'ING-LY, adv. By leading. 

1 LEAD’MAN, n. One who begins or leads a dance. 

LÉAD^VORT (led'vwurt), n. The name of some species of 


a fe a genus of plants. 

LADY ed'dy), a. of the color of lead.—Sir T. Elyot. 

LEAF, n.; pl. Leaves. (Sax. leafe.) 1. In botany, an expan- 
sion of plants, springing forth ordinarily from the stems 
or branches. term is also Pay applied to the 
thin extended part or petal of a flower. 2. A part of a 
book containing two pages. 3. A term formerly applied 
to the sides of window-shutters, folding-doors, &c. 4. 
Something resembling a leaf in thinness and extension; a 
n thin plate. 5. movable side of a table. 

LEAF, v. i. To shoot out leaves; to produce leaves. 

LEAF-BRIDGE, n. A draw-bridge having a leaf or platform 
on each side which rises and falle.—Francis. 

LEAF’-BUD, n. The rudiment of a young branch, or a grow- 
ing point covered with rudimentary leaves, called scales. 


Š e 
LÉAF-CROWNED, a. Crowned with leaves or foliage. 
LEAF-FAT, n. The fat which lies in leaves or layers with- 

in the body of an animal. 
LEAF-LARD, n. Lard made of leaf-fat. 
LEAF-STALK (-stawk), n. The petiole or stalk which sup- 
orts a leaf.— Martyn. 
LEAF'AGE, n. Leaves collectively; abundance of leaves. 
LEAFED (eeft), pp. Ha leaves. 
LEAF‘1-NESS, n. A state of being full of leaves. 
LEAF'NG, n. The process of unfolding leaves. 
LEAFLESS, a. Destitute of leaves.—Popr. 
LEAF’LESS-NESS, n. Destitution of leaves. 
LEAFLET, n. 1. A little leaf—2. In botany, one of the di- 
visions of a compound leaf; a foliole. 
LEAFY, a. Full of leaves; as, the leafy forest.— Dryden. 
LEAGUE (ceg), n. (Fr. ligue; It. lega.) 1. A contract or 
union between princes or states for their mutual aid or 
defense. 2. Union of two or more parties for the purpose 
of maintaining friendship and promoting their mutual in- 
terest, or for executing any design in concert.—Svw. ADi- 
ance ; confederacy ; coalition; combination; compact, 
LEAGUE (leeg), v. i. 1. To unite, as princes or states in 8 
contract of amity for mutual aid or defense; to confeder- 
ate. 2. To unite or confederate, as private persons for 
LEAGUE dee [S It. lega; Fr. lieue.) 1. 
U n. (Sp. legua; It. lega; Fr. lieue. 
fnally, a ok erected on the public roads, at J rata A 
tances, in the manner of the modern mile-stones. 2% T 
distance between two Pares Witi the English an 
Americans, a league is ength of three milcs. h 
LEAGUED, pp. or a. United in mutual compact; confed 
erated. ; 8 con 
LRAGU'ER (lee'ger), n. One who unites in a leaguc ; 
federate. 


LEAGU'ER, n. [D. beleggeren.) Siege; investment ofa town 


or fort by an army.—Shak. _ (Little aa ee 
K, Gas J; 8 as Z; CH as SH; FH as in this. 1 Obsolete 
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LR AGU'ING, ppr. Uniting in a compact. 

LEAK, n. (D. kek; G. leck.) 1. A crack, crevice, fissure, or 
hole in a vesci that adinits water, or permits a fluid to es- 
cape, 2. The oozing or passing of water or other fluid or 
hquor through a crack, fissure, or aperture.— To spring a 
leak, is to open or crack so as to lct in water; to begin to 
let in water. 

ILEAK, a. Leaky.—Spenser. 

L£AK, r. £ To let water or other liquor into or out of a 
vesec), through a hole or crevice in the vesscL— To leak out, 
to find vent; to escape privately, as a sccret. 

LEAR'AGE, n. 1. A leaking; the quantity of a liquor that 
entcrs or issues by leaking. 2. An allowancc, in com- 
merce, of a certain rate per cent. for the lcaking of casks. 

LEAKING, n”. The oozing or passing of a liquid through an 
aperture. 

LEAKY, a. 1. That admits water or other liquor to pass in 
or out. 2. Apt to disclose secrets; tattling.— Smart. 

LEAL, e. In Scottish, faithful; true. Hence, the land of the 
ical is the place of the faithful; heavcn.—Jamieson. 

LEAM, n. A string to lead a dog.—Rick. Dict. 

LEANER, x. A dog; a kind of hound. 

LEAN, v. i. {Sax Minian, hiconian.] 1. To deviate or move 
from a straight or perpendicular line; or to be in a posi- 
tion thus deviating. 2. To incline or propend; to tend 
toward. 3. To bend or incline so as to rest on something. 
4. To bend; to be in a bending posture. 

LEAN, v. t. 1. To incline; to cause to lean.—Shak. 9. (Ice. 
luna.) To conceal.—Ray; (obs.) 

LEAN, a, (Sax. lene or hiene.] 1. Wanting flesh; not fat. 
2. Not rich; destitute of good qualities; bare; barren; as, 
lean earth.—Shak. 3. Low; poor; in opposition to rick 
or great; (unusual.] 4. Barren of thought; destitute of 
that which improves or entertains ; jejune.—Syw. Slender ; 
spare ; thin; meager; lank; skinny; gaunt. . 

LEAN, n. That part of ficsh which consists of muscle with- 
out the fat.— Farquhar. 

LEAN'-FACED (-faste), e. Having a thin face.—A mong print- 
crs, spried to letters which have not their full breadth. 
LEAN-TO, n. A part of a building which appears to lean 

on the main building.— Francis. 

LEAN’-WIT-TED, a. Having but little sense or shrewd- 
ness.— Shak. 

LEANED, pp. Inclined; caused to lean. 

LRAN'ING, ppr. or a. Inclining; causing to lean. 

LEAN'LY, adv. Meagerly ; without fat or plumpness. 

L£AN'NESS, n. 1. Destitution of fat; want of flesh; thin- 
ness of bcdy ; mcagerness. 2. Want of matter; poverty ; 
emptiness.—3. In ipture, want of grace and spiritual 
comfort. . 

{ L£AN'Y, a. Alert; brisk; active.—Spenser. 

LEAP, v. i. (Sax. leapan.) 1. To spring or rise from the 
ground with both feet, as man, or with all the feet, as oth- 
er animals; to jump; to vault. 2. To spring or move 
suddenly. 3. To rush with violence. 4. To spring; to 
eee? to skip; as, to leap for joy. 5. To fly ; to start.— 
q ° 

L£AP,v.t. 1. To pass over by leaping; to spring or bound 
rom one side to the other. 2. To copulate with, as a male 
an 

LEAP, n. 1. A jump; a epring; a bound; act of leaping. 
2. Space passed by leaping. 3. A sudden transition or 
pa:sing.—Swift, 4. The space that may be passed at a 
bound. 5. Embrace of animals. 6. Hazard, or effect of 
leaping. 7. A basket; a wcel for fish; (obs.] 

LEAP-FROG, n. A play among Doya in which one stoops 
down and anothcr lcape over him by placing his hands on 
the ehoulders of the former.— 

L£AP'-YEAR, n. Bisscxtile, a ycar containing 366 days; 
every fourth year, which leaps over a day more than a 
common ycar. 

gra d (icept or lept), pp. Jumped; passed over by a 


un 

LEAP:ER, n. One who lcape; as, a horse is a good leaper. 

L£EAP'ING, ppr. np: springing; bounding; skipping. 

LEAPING, n. The act of jumping or passing by a leap. 

LFAP'ING-LY, adv. By leaps.—/fuloet, 

LEARN (lem), v. t. (Sax. lcornian ; G. lernen ; D. leeren.) 1. 
To gain kn: wledge of; to acquire knowledge or ideas of 
something before unknown. 2. To acquire skill in any 
thing; to gain by practice a faculty of performing. 3. To 
teach; to communicate the knowledge of something be- 
fore unknown.—SAak. ; [improper.) 

LEARN (lern), v. i 1. To gain or receive knowledge; to 
receive instruction; to take pattern: with of. 2. To rc- 
ccive information or intelligence. 

LEARNED (lernd), 2 pp. Obtained, as knowledge or infor- 

LEARNT (lernt), mation. 

L£ARN'ED (lern'ed), a. 1. Versed in literature and science. 
2 Skillful; well acquainted with arts; knowing: with ín. 


3. Containing learning, as a discourse. 4. Versed in scho- . 


lastic. as distinct from other knowledge.  Locke.—'The 
learned, warned men; men of erudition; literati. 
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LÉARN'ED-LY (lern’cd-ly), adv. 
tion; with skill.—Swift. 

LEARN'ED-NESS, n. State of being lcarned.—Abp. Laud. 

LEÉARN'ER (lcrn'er), w. A person who ie guining knowledge 
from instruction, fromm reading or study, or by other means; 
one who is in thc rudiments of any scicnce or art. 

LEARN'ING (lern'ing), ppr. Gaining knowledge by instruc- 
tion or reading, by study, by experience or observation ; 
acquiring skill by practice. 

LEARN’ING (erning), n. 1. The knowledge of principles 
or facts received by instruction or study ; acquired knowl- 
edge or ideas in any branch of scicnec or literature. 2 
Knowledge acqui by expericnce, experiment, or ob- 
servation. 3. Skill in any thing good or bad. Hooker. 
Syn. Erudition; lore; scholarship; science; letters; lit 
crature. 

LEAS‘A-BLE, a. That may be leased.— Sherwood. 

LEASE, n. (Fr. laisser.] 1. A demise or letting of lands, 
tencments, or hercditaments to another for life, for a term 
of years, or at will, for a rent or compensation reserved ; 
also, the contract for such letting. 2. Any tenure by grant 
or permission.—Skak. 

LEASE, v. t. (Fr. laisser.) To let; to demise; to grant the 
temporary possession of lands, tencmente, or heredita 
ments to another for a rent reservcd. Š 

t LEASE (leez), v. i. (Sax. lesan.) To glean; to gather wha 
harvest-men have left.— Dryden. 

LEASED, pp. or a. Demised or let, as lands or tenementa. 

LEASE’HOLD, a. Held by lease.—Swift. 

LEASE’HOLD, n. A tenure held by lcase. 

LEASE’HOLD-ER, n. A tenant under a leasc.— Smart. 

LEASER, n. A gleaner; a gathcrer after reapers. 

LEASH, a. [Fr. laisse, lesse.) 1. A thong of leather, ot 
long linc by which a falconer holds his hawk, or a courset 
his dog.—9. Among sportsmen, a brace and a half; tierce, 
three ; three creatures of any kind, espccially greyhounds 
foxes, bucks, and hares. 3. A band wherewith to tie any 
thing.— Boyle. 

LEASH, v. t. To bind; to hold by a string.—SAak. 

LEASHED (leesht), pp. Bound; held by a string. 

LEASH'ING, ppr. Holding by a string. 

t LEASING, n. (Sax. leasunge.] Falsehood; lies. 

ft LEAS'OW, n. [Sax. lerwe.] À pasture.— Wickliffe. 

LEAST, a. (superl. of Sax. læs, less, contracted from lesest. 
It can not be regularly formed from little) Smallest; lit 
tle beyond others, either in size or degree.— Least is often 
used without the noun to which it refers. 

LEAST, adv. In the smallest or lowest degree; in a degreo 
below all others.— At least, or at the least, to say no more, 
not to demand or affirm more than is barely sufficient , at 
the lowest degree.— Te least, in the smallest degree.—At 
leastwise, in the senso of at least, is obsolete. 

t LSAB Y: a. Thin; flimsy. It is usually pronounced sleazy. 
—Ascham. 

t LEAT, n. (Sax. lez.) An artificial trench to conduct water 
to or from a mill.— Francis. 

LEATH'ER (lefh'er), n. (Sax. leher; G., D. leder.) 1. The 
skin of an animal dressed and prepared for usc. 2. Drese- 
ed hides in general. 3. Skin; [in an ironical sense.) 

LEATHER (leth'er) a. Leathern; consisting of leather. 

LEA'TH'ER, v. t. To beat; to lash, as with a thong of 
leathcr.—Smart. [A low word. This word was once in 
good use, and correspondcd to the medieval Latin decori- 
are. Sec Ducange.] 

LEÉATH'ER-€OAT, n. An apple with a tough rind. 

LEA'TH'ER-DRESS-ER, a. One who dresses leather ; one 
who pre s hides for use.— Pope. 

LRATH'ER-JACK-ET, n. A fish of the Pacific Ocean. 

LÉATH'ER-MOU'HED, a. "By leather-mouthed fish, I 
mos such as have their teeth in their throat, as thc chub." 
— Walton. 

LEA'TIl'ER-SELL-ER, n. A seller or dealer in leather. 

LEATHER-WINGED, a. Having wings like leather; an 
epithet of a bat.—Spenser. 

LKATH'ER-WOOD, n. A small shrub of the United States, 
with very flexible branches, and a tough, leathery bark.— 
Gardner, 

LEA'TH'ERN, a. Made of leather; consisting of leather. 

LEATH'ER-Y, a. Rescmbling lcather ; tough.—Grew. 

LEAVE, n. (Sax. leaf, lefe.) 1. Permission; allowance, li- 
cense; liberty granted by which restraint or illegality is 
removed. 2. Farewell; adieu; ceremony of departure; 
a formal parting of fricnds; used chicfly in the phrase to 
take leave. 

LEAVE, v. £; pret. and pp. left. (Sax. lefan.] 1. To with- 
draw or depart from; to quit for a longer or shorter tima 
indefinitely, or for perpetuity. 2. To forsake; to desert; 
to abandon; to relinquish. 3. To suffer; to remain; not 
to take or removc. 4. To have remaining at death. 5. To 
commit or trust to, as a deposit; or to suffer to remain, 
6. To bequeath; to give by will, 7. To permit withou 
interposition. 8. To cense to do, to derist from; to for 
bear. 9. To refer; to commit for decision.— To be left te 


With iearning or erudt- 
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enea self, to bo deserted or forsaken; to be permitted to | LEE, n. (Sw. lú; Dan. le] Literally, a ca.m or sheltered 


follow one's own opinions or desires.—To leave of. 1. To 
desist from; to forbcar; to discontinue; to stop.- 9. To 
ceasc wearing, as clothes. 3. To forsake.— To leave out, to 
omit. 

LEAVE, v. £ To cease; to desist.—f'o leave off, to cease; to 
dcsist; to stop. 

H LEAVE, v. t. (Fr. lever.) To raise.—Spenser. 

L£AVE'-TAK-ING, n. Taking of leave ; parting compli- 
ments.— Shak. 

LEAVAD, a. [from leaf; but leafed would be preferable.) 1. 
Farnislicd with foliage or leaves. 2. Having a leaf, or 
made with leaves or folds. 

t LEAVE’.ESS, a. ‘Destitute of leaves. 

LEAV"'EN (lev'n), n. (Fr.levain.] 1. A mass of sour dough, 
which, mixed with a larger quantity of dough or paste, 
produces fermentation in it, and renders it light. 2. Any 
thins which makes a general change in the mass. 

LEAV'EN (lev'n) v. t. 1. To excite fermentation in; to 
raise and make light, as dough. 2. To taint; to imbue.— 
Pri 


rior. 

LEAV'ENED (levvnd), pp, or a. Raised and made light by 
fermentation. 

BEAU ANENG (lev'vn-ing), ppr. Making light by fermenta- 


on. 

LEA‘/’EN-ING (lev'vn-ing), n. That which leavens. 

LRAV'EN-OUS (lev^vn-us), a. Containing leavcn; tainted. 

L£AV'ER, n. One who leaves; one who forsakes. 

LEAVES, n.; pl. of leaf. 

L£AV'I-NESS, n. State of Leing full of leaves. 

L£AV'ING, Quitting; withdrawing from; relinquish- 
ing; “suffering to remain; ceasing; desisting from. 

LEAV‘INGS, n. pl. 1. Things left; remnant, relics. 2 Re- 
fuse ; offal.— Swift. 

[An Ful) of lavet coe kA leaves.—Shak. 

improper word ; it ought to be leafy. 

t LECH, bor lick. See Lick. I 

LECH'ER, x. (It. lecco; G. lecken.) A man given to lewd- 
ness. 

LECH'ER, v. í. To practice lewdness; to indulge lust. 

LECH ER-OUS, a. 1. Addicted to lewdness; prone. to in- 
dulge lust; lustful; lewd. 2. Provoking lust. 

LECH'ER-OUS-LY, adv. Lustfully; lewdly. 

LECH'ER-OUS-NESS, n. Lust, or strong propensity to in- 
dulge the sexual appetite. 

LECH'ER-Y, n. Lewdness; free indulgence of lust; prae- 
tice of indulging the animal appetite —Shak. 

LE€'TION, n. (L. lectio.) 1. A reading. 2 A difference or 
variety in copies of a manuscript or book. 3. A lesson or 

rtion of Scripture read in divine service. 

LEC€'TION-A-RY, n. The Roman Catholic service-book, con- 
taining portions of Scripture. 

LECTOR, n. (L.] A reader; one designated to read the 
Bible in the ancient churches. 

LE€'TERE, n. (Fr. lecture; L. lectura.) 1. A discourse read 
or pronounced on any subject; «suely, a formal or me- 
thodical discourse, intended for instruction. 2. A read- 
ing; the act or practice of reading; [little used.) 3. A 
magisterial reprimand ; a form=) reproof. 4. A rehearsal 
of a lesson.— Eng. Univ. 

LE€'TURE, v. í. 1. To read or deliver a formal discourse. 
2. To practice reading lcctures for instruction. 

LECTURE, v.t% 1. To instruct by discourscs. 2. To in- 
struct do pod iod authoritatively ; to reprove. 

LE€'TURED, pp. tructed by discourse ; reprimanded. 

LE€TUR-ER, ^. 1. One who reads or pronounees lec- 
turcs; a professor or an instructor who delivers formal 
discourses for the instruction of others. 92. A preacher in 
& church, hired by the parish to assist the rector, vicar, 
or curate. 

LE€'TURE-SHIP, n. The office of a lecturcr. 

LECTUR-ING, ppr. Reading or delivering a discourse ; re- 
proving. 

LECTURN, n. A reading-desk in some churches. 

LED. pret. and pp. of lead. 

LED-€AP'TAIN, n. [led and captain.) An obsequious fol- 
lowcr or attendant. 

LED'-HORSE, n. A sumpter horse. 

t LED'EN, n. (Sax. lyden.] Language ; true meaning. 

LEDGE, n. [Sax. leger.] 1. A stratum, layer, or row. 2. 
A ridge; a prominent row; as, Jl ledge d dep 3. A 
prominent part; a regular part rising or projecting beyond 
the rest. 4. A iall noid ae, 5. A small piece of timber 
pinces athwart ships, under the deck between the beams. 

. A ridge of rocks near the surface of thc sea. 

LEDGER, n. 1. The cipal book of accounts among 
merchants ; the book into which the accounts of the jour- 
nal are carried in a summary form.—2. Ledgers, in archi- 


tecture, picces of timber used to support the platforin of | 


scaffolding.— Brande. 
LEDO'ER-LINE. See LEGER-LINE. 
LEDG'Y, a. Abounding in ledges. 
LEE, x.; pl. Les. [Fr. lie) Dregs; sediment. See LEES. 
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place, a place defended froin the wind; hence, that part 
of the hemisphere toward which the wind blows, as op- 
posed to that from which it procceds.—Under the lee, de- 
notes, properly, in the part defendcd from the wind.—Un- 
der the lee of the land, is, properly, ncar the shore which 
breaks the forec of thc wind. —Under the lee of a ship, on 
the side opposite to that on which thc wind blows, 
fLEE,v.i To lic.—Chaucer. # See Lin. 

LEE-BOARD, n. A frame of plank affixed to thc sidc ot a 
flat-bottomed vesscl, to prevent it from falling to lcewurd 
when close-hauled. 

LEE'-GAQE, n. A greater distance from the point whence 
the wind blows, than another vessol has. 

LEE'-LURCH, n. A sudden and violent roll of a ship to 
lceward in a high sea. 

LEE-SHORE, n. The shore under the Ice of a ship, or that 
toward which the wind blows. 

LEE'-SIDE, n. The side of a ship or boat furthest from the 
point whence the wind blows; opposcd to thc weather-side. 

LEÉE'-TIDE, ^. A tide running in the same direction that 
the wind blows.—A tide under the lee, is a stream in an op- 

osite direction to the wind. 

LEE’WARD, a. Pertaining to the part toward which the 
wind blows; as, a laoai ship. 

LEE'WARD, adv. Toward the lec, or that 
which the wind blows ; opposed to windward. 

LEEWAY, n. The lateral movement of a ship to the lee- 
ward of her course, or the angle which the line of her 
way makes with her keel when she is close-hauled. 

LEECH, n. (Goth. leikeis; Sax. lec] 1. A physician; a 
rofessor of the art of healing; as, cow-leech.—Spenser. 
[his word, in the United’ States, is nearly obsolete ; even 
cow-leech is not used.] 2. (Sax. leccan.) A blood-sucker ; 
a species of aquatic worm.—3. In seanien's language, the 
border or edge of a sail, which is sloping or perpendicular , 
as, the fore-leech. 

t LEECH, v. t. To treat with medicine; to heal.. Chaucer. 

T LEECH’-CRAFT, n. The art of hcaling.— Davics. 

LEECH'-LINE, n. Leech-lines are ropes fastened to the 
Pen rope of the mainsail and foresail, used for hauling 

em up. 

LEECH-ROPE, n. That part of the bolt-rope to which tha 
skirt or bordcr of a sail is sewed.— Mar. Dict. 

tLEEF,a Kind; fond; pleasing; willing. See LIEF. 

LEEK, n. (Sax. leac.) A plant allied to thc onion. 

LEE'LITE, n. A variety of feldspar, so called from Dr. Lee. 

LEER, v. i (D. gluuren, begluuren.] 1. To look obliquely ; 
to turn the eye and cast a look from a corner, either in 
contempt, defianee, or frowning, or for a sly look. 2. To 
look with a forced countecance.—Dryden. 

LEER, v.t. To allure with smiles.— Dryden. 

LEER, a^ (Sax. kleare, hleor, the cheek.) 1. The cheek; 
(obs.) 2. Complexion; hue; face; [obs.] 3. An oblique 
view. 4. An affected cast of countenance. 

t LEER, a. (Sax. geler.) Empty; trifling ; frivolous. 

LEERED, pp. Lookcd obliquely ; allurcd by smiles. 

LEER'TNG, ppr. Looking obliquely ; casting a look askance 

LEERING.LY. adv. With an arch, oblique look or sinile. 

LEES, w. pl. (Fr. lie.) The grosscr parts of any liquor 
which have settled on the bottom of a vessel ; dregs; sed- 
iment. 

fLEESE, e £ To lose. [See Losxz.] Ben Jonson. 

I LEESE, v. t. (L. lesus.) To hurt—Wickliffe. . 

LEET, a. The word in thc north of England for light. 

LEET, n. In Great Britain, the court-leet was a court of rec- 
ord, held once a year, within a particular hundred, lord- 
ship, or manor, before thc steward of the lcet. 

LEET-ALE, m. A feast or merry-making in the time of 
1 


eet. 

LEET'MAN, ^. One subject to the jurisdiction of a leet 
court.— Bancroft. 

LEFT, pret. and pp. of leave. 

LEFT, a. [L. lavus.) 1. Denoting the part opposed. to the 
right of the body. 2. The left bank of a river 1s that which 
is on the A epa of a person whose face is toward the 
mouth of thc river. 

LEFT-HAND, n. The hand on the left side. 

LEFT'-HAND'ED, a. 1. Having the left hand or arm more 
strong and dextrous than the right; using the left hand 
and arm with more dexterity than the right. 2. Unlucky; 
inauspicious; unseasonnablc ; [obs.]—ZL«f-handed marriage 
or À organatic marriage, among German aces, ü MAT- 
riage with a woman of inferior rank, in which it is Upu- 
lated that she and her children shall not cnjoy the rank 
or inherit the possessions of her husband.— Branda ik: 

LEFT-HAND'D-NESS, n. Habitual usc of the pm 
or Tatier the ull to ko the left hand with more esse 
and stren e right. 

LÉFTCHANDTN ESS, x Awkwardnces.— Chesterfield. — 

LEG, «. (Dan. leg.) 1. The limb of an animal, use : 
porting the body, and in walking and rogi Gut tie 
that part of the limb from the knee to the 


art toward 


LEG 


more gencral sense, the whole limb, including tho thigh, the 
lee, and the foot. 2. The long or slender support of any 
thiny —Legs of a triangle, the tides of a triangle; a name 
ecliom used unless one of the sides is first distinguished 
by some appropriate term, as hypotenusc.— To make a leg, 
to bow ; [little used. ] — To stand on one's own legs, to sup- 
port one's self; to trust to one's own strength or cfforts 
without aid. 

LEG-BiAlL, m. To give leg-bail, is to escape from custody 
and run away.— Jj alter Scott. 

LEG'A-CY, n. IS. legado.) A bequest; a panen thing, 
or certain sum of money given by last will or testament. 

LEG'A-CY-HUNTER, *. One who flatters and courts for 
legacies. 

LEGAL, a. [Fr.; L. legalis) 1. According to law ; in con- 
formity with law, as measures. 2. Permitted by law, as 
commerce. 3. According to the law of work, as distin- 
guisbed from free gracc ; or resting on works for salva- 
tion. 4. Pertaining to law; created 
crimes. Paley.—SYN. Lawful; constitutional ; legitimate ; 
licit; authorized. 

LEGAL FICTION. See FICTION. 

LEONAN *. One who relies for salvation on works of 
aw. 

LE-GALT.TY, 2. 1. Lawfulness; conformity to law.—2. In 
theology. a reliance on works for salvation.— Scott. 

LÉ'GAL-IZE, v. t. 1. To make lawful; to render conform- 
able to law; to authorize. 2 To sanction; to give the 
aient of law to that which is done without law or au- 

ority. 

LE’GAL-IZED, pp. or a. Made lawful. 

LE'GAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Making lawful. 

LE’GAL-LY, adv. Lawfully; according to law; in a man- 
ner permitted by law. 

LEG'A-TA-RY, n. (Fr. legataire; L. legatarius.) A legatee ; 
one to whom a legacy is bequeathed — [Little used.] 

LEG'ATE, n. (Fr. legat; L. legatus.) 1. An embassador or 
envoy ; particularly, 2. The pope's embassador to a foreign 
prince or state; a cardinal or bishop sent as the pope's 
Fepresenaci e or commissioner to a sovereign prince. 

LEG-A-TEE, n. [L. lego.) One to whom a legacy is be- 
queathed.— š 

LEG'ATE-SHIP, ». The office of a legate. 

LEG'A-TINE, a. 1. Pertaining to a legate. 2. Made by or 

roceeding from a legate.— Ayliffe. 

LE-GATION, ». (L. legatio. An embassy ; a deputation ; 
properly, a sending, but generally, the person or persons 
sent as envoys or embassadors. 

LE-G4A'TO. [It.] In music, directa the notes to be performed 
in a close, smooth, gliding manner; opposed to staccato. 

* LEG-A-TOR', n. 2 A testator; one who bequeaths a 
legacy —Dryden. [Litle used.) 

t LEGE (ej), e. To allege; to lighten.— Chaucer. 

° LEGEND or LEGEND, s. (It. leggenda ; L. legenda.) 1. 
A chronicle or register of the lives of saints, formerly read 
at matins, and at the refectories of rcligious houses, 2 
An idle or ridiculous story told respecting saints. 3. Any 
memorial or relation. 4. An incredible, unauthentic nar- 
rative. 5. The motto or words placed round the field of a 
medal or coin.—Addison. 

LEGEND, v. t. To tell or narrate, as a legend.— Hall. 

* LEGEND-A-RY, a. Consisting of legends; fabulous; 
strange. 

* LEGEN D-A-RY, n. A book of legends; a relater of leg- 
ends.— Sheldon. 

LEGER, n. [D. leggen; Sax. lecgan.) Any thing that lies 
in a place; that which rests or remains; sometimes used 
as a noun, but more frequently as an adjective; as, a leger 
embassador, that is, resident; but thc word is now obso- 
lete, execpt in particular phrases.—A leger-book, or leger, 
& book that lies in the counting-house, the book into which 
mcrchants pdt a summary of the accounts of the jour- 
nal; usually and properly written ledger. 

LEÓ'EIR-LINE (led'jer-), n. A leger-line, in music, a line 
added to the staff of five lines, when more lines than five 
are wanted, for designating notcs ascending or desccnding. 

LEG.ER-DE-MAIN',, n. (Fr. lger, It. leggicro, and Fr. de 
main.) Sleight of hand; a deccptive performance which 
depends on dexterity of hand; a trick performed with 
such art and adroitness, that thc manner or art cludes ob- 
scrvation. The word is sometimes uscd adjectively; as, a 
legerdemain trick. 

t LE-GERT.TY, n. (Fr. legereté.) Lightness; nimblencss, 

I LEGGE, e. t. (Sax. legan.) To lay.— Wickliffe. 

LEGGED (legd or leggcd), a. (from leg.) Having legs; 
used in composition ; as, a two-legged animal. 

LEG'GIN, lw. A covor for the lcg like a long gaiter; a 

LES SINO garment that incloscs the leg.— Mackenzie. 


LEQ-!-BIL'I-TY, n. Legibleness ; the quality or state of be- 
ing legible. 
LEÔT-BLE, a. (L. lagibilis. 


1. That may be read ; consist- 
ing of letters or figures 


t may be distinguished by the 
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by law; as, legal: 


LEM 


eye. 9. That inay be discovered or undcrstood by appar 
cnt marks or indications. 

LEG1-BLE-NESS, n. Thc quality or state of Denna ical: 

LEQ'-BLY, adv. In such a manner as inay be re 

L£'GION (cjun), n. (L. kgio.) l In Roman antiquity, a 
body of Voc Ba air ot different numbers of men at 
different periods, from three to five thousand. 2 A mili 
tary force; military bands. 3. A grcat number.— Legion 
af honor. an order instituted in France, by Napolcon, as a 
reward for merit, both civil and military. — Brande. 

L¥‘GION-A-RY, a. 1. Relating to a legion or to legions. 2 
Consisting of a legion or of legions. 3. Containing a grea’ 
number. 

L£'GION-A-RY, ». One of a legion.— Milton. 

L£'ÓOION-RY, x. Body of legions.— Pollok. 

LEÓG'IS-LATE, v. i. (L. lez, legis, and fero, latum.) To make 
or enact a law or laws. 

LEG'IS-LA-TED, pret. and pp. of legislate. 

LEG'TS-LA-TING, ppr. Enacting laws. 

LE@-IS-LATION, x». (Fr. The act of passing a law or 
laws ; the enacting of laws.— Littleton. 

*LEG'S-LA-TIVE, a. (Fr. legislatif.) 1. Giving or enact- 
inglaws. 2. Capable of enacting laws. 3. Pertaining to 
the enacting of laws; suitable to laws. 4. Done by enact 
ing; as, a legislative act. (Note. In this word, and in leg- 
islator, legislatriz, legislature, the accent is nearly equal on 
the first and third syllables, and a, in the third, has its long 


sound. 

* LEGIS Li-TOR, n. (L] A lawgiver; one who makes 
laws for a state or community. This word is limitcd in 
its use to a supreme lawgiver, the lawgiver of a soverei 
state or kingdom, and is not applied tomen who make the 
by-laws of a subordinate co ation. 

t LEG-IS-LA‘TOR-SHIP, n. e Office of a Icgislator. 

* LEG-IS-LATRESS, ln. A female who makes laws.— 

* LEG-IS-LA‘TRIX, $ Tooke. f 

* LEG'IS-LA-TURE (led'jis-lat-yur), n. (Sp. legislatura.) The 
body of men in a state or kingdom, invested with power 
to make and repeal laws; the supreme power of a state. 

L£'GIST, w. One skilled in the laws.— Marston. 

LE-GITI-MA-CY,2. Li , accordance withlaw. Hence, 
1. Lawfulncss of birth, as distinguished from bastardy. 2, 
Genuineness or reality, as opposed to spuriousmess. 3. 
Regular sequence or deduction; as, the legitimacy of a 
conclusion. 4. The accordance of an action or institution 
with established law; as, the legitimacy of a measure or 

vernment. 

LE-GITI-MATE, a. (Fr. legitime; L. legitimus.) Literally, 
accordant with law. Hence, 1. Lawfully begotten or born, 
born in wedlock. 2. Genuine; real; not false or spurious 
3. Following by regular or natural sequence ; as, a legité 
mate result. 4. Jn accordance with established law. 

LE-GITI-MATE, v. t. (Fr. legitimer.] 1. To make lawful 
2. To render legitimate ; to communicate the rights of s 
legitimate child to one that is illegitimate; to invest with 
the rights of a lawful] heir.— Aytife. 

LE-GITI-MA-TED, pp. Made lawful. 

LEOITELMATELY. ade. 1. Lawfully; according to law 
2. Genuinely ; not falsely.—Dryden. _ 

LE-GITT.MATE-NESS, 2. Legality; lawfulness genuine- 


ness. 

LE-GITI-Mi-TING, ppr. Rendering lawful. 

LE-GIT-I-MA‘TION, n. Fr) 1. The act of rendering legiti 
mate, or of investing an illegitimate child with the rights 
of one born in wedlock. 2. Lawful birth—Shak. 

LE-GITI-MIST, n. One who supports legitimate authority. 
—In France, an adherent of the old Bourbon family which 
was driven from the throne in 1830. 

LEG'LESS, a. Having no lege. 

LEGUME, 1. [L. legumen ; Fr. legume.) 1. In botany, 9 

LE-GO'MEN, § pericarp or seed vessel, of two valves, in 
which the seeds are fixed to one suture only ; a pod.—2. 
In the ire pulse, peas, beans, &c. 

LE-GÜ'MIN, n. A peculiar principle in the fleshy cotyledons 
of the seeds of papilionaceous plants ; vegetable casein. 

LE-GÜ'MIN-OUS, a. Pertaining to pulse; consisting of 


lse. 
LÉLPATHY -MI€, a. (Gr. Accww and Supos.) Fainting; 
tending to swooning.—J. Taylor. 
* LEISUR-A-BLE, a. Vacant of employment; not occu 


* ÜIS'UR-A-BLY, adv. At leisure; without hurry. 

* LEISURE (V'zhur or lezh'ur), n. (Fr. loisir. 1. Freedom 
from occupation or business ; vacant time ; time free from 
employment 2 Convenience of time; (obs.) This word 
is sometimes used adjectively ; as, leisure time. I 

* LEIGURE-LY, a. Done at leisure; not hasty; deliber 
ate ; slow. 

*LEISURE-LY, adv. Not in haste or hurry ; slowly; a, 
leisure ; deliberately. 

t LE’MAN, n. A sweetheart; a gallant; or a mistress. 

t LEME, n. (Sax. leoma.] A ray of light.—Chaucer. 

t LEME, v. i To shine. 


* See Synopsis. &, E, 1, &c., long.—kK, E, Y, &c., short. FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—NOVE. BOOK, 
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LEMMA, n. [Gr. Anuyga.] In mathematics, a proposition 
demonstrated for the purpose of being used in the demon- 
stration of some other proposition. — Day. 

LEM'MING, ?n. A kind of gnawing mammals, very nearly 

LEMITNG, allied to the mouso and rat. 

LEMNI-AN EARTH, n. A soft mineral found in the isle of 
Lemnos ; also called sphrag ide. 

LEM-NIS'CATE, n. [L. lemniscus.] In geometry, the name 
of a curve in the form of the figure 8.— Barlow. 

LEN'ON, n. (Fr.; Sp. linon.) 1. The fruit of a tree belong- 
ing to the genus citrus. Its juice consists chiefly of the 
citric acid, and is particularly cooling and grateful... 
Lemon or lemon-tree, thc tree that produces lemons, What 
is called sait of lemons, is rcally binoxalate of potash, or 

otash combined with oxalic acid.—Brande. 

LEM-ON-ADE’, n. (Fr. limonade.] A liquor consisting of 
lemon juice mixed with water and sweetened. 

L£'NUR, n. (L.] One of a genus of four-handed animals 
ncarly allicd to apes, &c., but more like quadrupeds. 

LEN RES, n. p. (L.] Hobgoblins; evil spirits. [Not 

ngli 

LEND, v. JJ ret. and pp. lent. (Sax. lenan.) 1. To grant 
to another br temporary use, on the express or implied 
condition that the thing 2. To grant a 
mag to be used, on the condition that its equivalent in 
kind shall be returned. 3. To afford; to grant; to fur- 
nish, in general, as aid. 4. To grant for temporary use, 
on condition of receiving a compensation at certain pe 
ods for the use of the thing, and an ultimate return of the 
thing, or its full value; to loan, as money. 5. To permit 
to use for another’s benefit, as one's name on a note. 6. 
To let for hire or compensation.—Paley. 

LEND'A-BLE, a. That may be lent.—Sherwood. 

LENDER, n. 1. One who lends. 9. One who makes a 
trade of putting money to interest.— Dryden, 

LENDING, ppr. Granting for temporary use. - See LEND. 

LENDING, n. 1. The act of loaning. 2 That which is 
lent or furnished.—Shak. 

} LENDS, n. pl. (Sax.] Loins.— Wickliffe. 

LENGTH, n. (Sax. lengthe, from leng,long.] 1. The extent 
of any thing material from end to end ; the longest line 
which can be drawn through a body, parallel to its sides. 
2. Extent; extension ; as, to lie at one's length. 3. A cer- 
tain extent; a portion of space: with a plural; as, "large 
lengths of seas."—Shak. 4. Space of time ; duration, in- 


shall be return 


definitely. 5. Long duration; as, length of da 6. 
Reach or extent. 7. Extent; as, the length of a us- 
sion or speech. 8. Distance. Clarendon.— At length. 1 


At or ia e full extent. 2. Atlast; at the end or conclu- 

eion. 

t LENGTH, v. t. To extend; to lengthen. 

LENGTH'EN (length'n) v. t. 1. To extend in length ; to 
make longer; to elongate. 2. To draw out or extend in 
time ; to tract; to continue in duration. 3. To ex- 
tend. 4. To draw out in pronunciation. 

LENGTH'EN, v. £ To grow longer ; to extend in length. 

LENGTH'ENED, m. ora Made longer; drawn out in 
length ; continued in duration. 

LENGTH’EN-ING, ppr. Making longer; extending in 
length or in duration. 

LENGTH'EN-ING, n. Continuation; protraction. 

LENGTH'FUL, a. Of great le in measure. 

LENGTHT-LY, adv. In a lengthy manner; at great length 
or extent —Jefferson. ° 

LENGTHT-NESS, n. Length; the state of being ydg d 

LENGTH'WISE, adv. In the direction of the length ; in a 
longitudinal direction. 

LENGTHY, a. Being long or moderately long ; not short; 
not brief; applied mostly to moral subjects, as to discourses, 
writings, &c.; as, a lengthy sermon.—London Quarterly 
Retiew.— Lord Byron. [This word, which was originally 
an Americanism, is now used to a considerable extent by 
English writers, and has been admitted into the recent 
dictionaries of Knowles, Smart, and Reid.] 

LENI-EN-CY, n. Lenity. . 

LENI-ENT, a. (L. leniens.] 1. Softening; mitigating; as- 
suasive. 2. Relaxing; emollient. 

LENI-ENT, n. That which softens or assuages ; an emol- 
Hent.— Wiseman. 

LENI-ENT-LY, adv. In a lenient manner. 

LENT-FY, v. « To assuage; to soften; to mitigate. 
(Rare. 

t LENT-MENT, n. An assuasive. 

LEN'I-TIVE, a. (It. lenitivo; Fr. lenitif.] . Having the quali- 

of softening or mitigating, as pain or acrimony ; assua- 
sive ; emollient. 

LEN'I-TYVE, n. 1. A medicine or application that has the 
quality of easing pain; that which softens or mitigates. 
2. A palliative; that which abates passion.—Sowt. 

LENT-TY, n. (L. lenitas.) Mildness of temper; mildness of 
beatment.—Syn. Gentleness; kindness ; tenderness ; soft- 
ness; humanity ; clemency ; mercy. 

LEN'NOOK, a. Slender ; pliable. [Loca] 
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LE NOCTNANI a. [L. lenocinans.l Given to lowdpnews.— 

ore, 

LENS, n.; pl. LENSES. (L. lens] In optics, a piece of 
or other transparent substance, bounded on both eides by 
polished, spherical surfaces, or on one side by a spherical 
and on the other by a plane surface. Rays of light pass- 
ing through it are made to change their direction, and to 
magnify or diminish objects at a certain distunce.— Lene 
is sometimes used for double-convox lens, £ e., a lens with 
both its surfaces convex.—Brande. 

t LENT, a. Elow; mild; as, lenter hcats.—en Jonsvi:.. 

LENT, pret. and pp. of lend. 

LENT, 2. (Sax. lencten.) The quadragesimal fast, or fast 
of forty days, observed by the Roman Catholic and other 
churches before Easter, the festival of our Saviors rcs 
urrection. It begins at Ash-Wednesday, and continues 


tl] Easter. 
LENT, 2 [It] In music, directs to a gradual retard- 
LEN-TAN DO, § ing of time. 


LENT EN, a, Pertaining to lent; used in lent; sparing. 

LEN-TI€'9.LAR, a. (L. raoa 1. Resembling a len 
E 2. Having the form of a double-convex lens; lenti- 
orm. 

LEN-TI€'8-LAR-LY, adv. In the manner of a lens; with 
a curve. 

LEN'TI-FORM, a. (L. lens and forma.] Of the form of a 
double-convex lens. 

LEN-TIG1-NOUS, a. (L. lentigo.) Freckly ; scurfy ; fur 
furaceous. 

LEN-TTGO, n. (L.] A freckly eruption on the skin. 

LENTIL, n. (Fr. lentille.) A plant resembling the bean, 
but ouch inferior, which is cultivated chicfly as food for 
animals, 

LEN'TISK, 1 n. (Fr. lentisque; L. lentiscus.] A tree of 

LEN-TIS'€US, e genus pistacia, the mastch-tree. 

t LENTT-TUDE, n. (L. lertus.] Slowness. 

LENT'NER, n. A d of hawk.— Walton. . 

LEN'TO, LEN-TE-MEN'TE. [It] In music, signifies slow 
emooth, and gliding. 

LEN'TOR,^. (L.] 1. Tenacity; viscousness. 2. Slowness; 
delay; sluggishness. 3. Siziness; thickness of fluids; vis- 
cidity ; (a term used in the humoral pathology.) 

LEN TOUS, a. (L. lentus.) Viscid; viscous; tenacious. - 

OWN. 

L’EN-VOY’ (ün-vwü^, n. [Fr.] A term from old French 
poetry, signifying a few detached verses at the end of each 
piece, which convey the moral, or address the pocm to 
some puc ege a 

LEN'ZIN-ITE, n. (from Lenzius.] A variety of clay. 

L£'O, n. (L.] The Lion, the fifth sign of the zodiac. 

L£'OD, n. (Saxon.] People; a nation. 

L£'OF, n. Leof denotes love; so leofwin, a winner of love 
leofstan, best-beloved.— Gibson. 

L£E'O-NINE, a. [L. wrk ig | Belonging to a lion; resem 
bling a lion, or partaking of his qualities.—Leonine verses 
so named from Leo, the inventor, are those the end of 
which rhymes with the middle ; as, Gloria factorum temere 
conceditur horum. 

L£'O-NINE-LY, adv. In the manner of a lion. 

LEOPARD (lep'ard), ». [L. leo and pardus.) A rapacious 
quadruped, of the genus felis, or cat group. Its fur is 
yellow, with at least ten ranges of small black clusters of 
spots on each flank. 

LEOP’ARD’S-BANE, n. “he popular name of several 

lants of the genus arnica and doronicum. 

LEPAS, n. (Gr. Xemaç.] The Linnean name for the cirri- 

a, comprising barnaclcs, &c. 

POD R n. [L. lepra; Fr. lepre.) A person affected with 
eprosy. 

LEPID, a, [L. lepidus.] Pleasant; jocose. (Liule used.) 

LEP-I-DO-DEN'DRON, n. (Gr. Aeris, Acxidos and chil oh 
A fossil trec, named from the scaly appearance of the 
stem, produced by the separation of the leaf stalks. 

LEP'ID-OID, n. (Gr. Acris and edos.) A term applicd to a 
family of extinct fossil fishes, belonging to the oolitic form- 
ation.— Brande. 

LEPT-DO-LITE, n. (Gr. Aeris and XM0os.] A species of the 
mica family, presenting a lilac or rose-violet color. It con- 
tains lithia. 

LEP-I-DOPTER, n. | [Gr. Acris and wrepoy.) The lepi- 

LEP-I-DOP'TE-RA, n. pL $  doptera are an order of insects 
including butterflies and moths. Thcy have four wings 
covered with minute scales, which appear like powder. | 

LEP-I-DOPTER-AL, a. Belonging to the order of lepi- 

LEP-I-DOPTER-OUS, $ doptera. : 

* LEP'O-RINE or LEP'O-RINE, a. [L. leporinus. dei 
EE 8 hare; having thc naturc or qualitics o the "t 

LE-PROST.TY,». Squnmousness.—Bacon. [Lü'le rh fl 

LEPRO-SY, n. A foul cutaneous disease, appearing In dry, 
white, thin, scurf$ scabs, attended with violent itchin M 

LEP'ROUS, a. (Fr. lereuz.] Infected with leprosy; 
ered with white scales. 

LEP’ROUS-LY, adv. In a leprous manner. 
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LFEPTOUS.NEARA, n. State of being leprous.— Sherwood. LE-THAR'G16, Ya. [L. lcthargicus.) — Perternaturally 
LEP-TO-DA« IYL, a. (Gr. Aczros and ducrvdos.) A birdor | LE-THAR'GI€-AL, § inclined to sleep; drowsy: dull. 
other aniurd having slender tovs.—Hitchcock. LE-THAR’GI€-AL-LY, ade. In a morbid elccpiness. 
LEP-TOL'O-0Y, n. (Gr. Aczro$ and Aoyos.]. A minute and | LE-THAR'01€-AL-NESS, y Prcternatural or morbid 
tedious discourse on trilling things. LE-THAR‘GIE-NESS, sleepiness. 
tLERE, m. Learning; lesson; lore.—Spenscr. LETWAR-GIED, 


ILERE, r.t. To learn ; to teach.— Chqucer. 

LERE, e Empty. See LEER. 

LER NE-ANS, n. pl. A family of parasitic animals related 
to the inferior grades of crustacea. They arc found at- 
tached to fishes. 

LESION (Qé‘zhun), 2. [L. Lesio.) A hurting; hurt; wound ; 
injury.— Rush. 

t LESS, for walese. 

LESS, a terminating up of many nouns, and some ad- 
jectives, is the Sax. leas, Goth. laus, belonging to the verb 
lysan, lausyan, to loose, free. separate. Hence it is a priv- 
ative word, denoting destitution ; as, a witless mnn, a man 
destitute of wit; childless, without children; fatherless ; 
Meca pennyless ; lawless, &c. 

LESS, a. (Sax. les. Less has the sense of thc comparative 
degrce of litle.) Smaller; not eo large or great. 

LESS, ade. Not so much; in a smaller or lower degree. 

LESS, ^ 1. Not so much. 2. An inferior. 

t LESS, ve. ¢. To make less.— Gower. 

LE3-SEE' n. The person to whom a lease is given. 

LESS'E N (1cs‘n), v.t. (from less.) 1. To make Icss in bulk, 
size, quantity, number, or amount; to make smaller. 2. 
To make less in degrce, state, or quality. 3. To bring 
down in dignity —Syn. To diminish; reduce; abate; de- 
crease; lower; impair; weaken; dcgrade. 

LESS'EN (les'n), v. i. 1. To become less in bulk, quantity, 
number, or amount; to be diminished. 2. To become less 
in degree, quality, or intensity.—SvN. To diminish; de. 
crease; abate; subside ; shrink; contract. 

LESS'ENED, pp. Made smaller; diminished. 

LESS'E N-ING, ppr. Reducing in bulk, amount, or degree ; 
degrading. 

LESSER, a. (Sax. lessa, lesse. This word is a corruption, 
but too well established to be discarded.) Less; smaller. 
Authors always write the Lesser Asia. 

VES n. pl. (Fr. laissés.) The leavings or dung of 

asts. 

LES'SON (lesn), n. [Fr. leçon; L. lectio.) 1. Any thing 
read or recited to a teacher by a pupil or learner, for im- 
provement; or such a portion of a book as a pupil learns 
and repeats at one time. 2. A portion of Scripture read 
in divine eervice. 3. A portion of a book or manuscript 
assigned by a preceptor to a pupil, to be lcarncd, or for an 
exercise ; something to be learned. 4. Precept; doctrine 
or notion inculcated. 5. Severe lecture ; reproof; rebuke. 
6. Tune written for an instrument. 7. Instruction or 
truth, taucht by experience. 

CESSON desn), v.t. To tcach; to instruct.—L’Estrange. 

LES'SONED., pp. Taught; instructed. 

LES'SON-ING, ppr. Teaching. 

LES'SOR, n. [from lease.) One who leases; the person 
who lets to farm, or gives a lcase.— Blackstone. 

° LEST, conj. (Sax. leas.) That not; for fear that. 

LET, v. (.; pret. and pp. Letted is obsolete. (Sax. letan, 
lean ; Goth. letan.) 1. To permit; to allow; to suffer; 
to give leave or power by a positive act, or, negntively, to 
withhold restraint; not to prevent; without thc sign to 
before the infinitive. 2. To lease; to grant possession and 
use for a compensation. 3. To euffer; to permit; with 
the usual sign of the infinitive; (obs.]—4. In the imperative 
mood, kt has the following uses. Followed by thc first 
and third persons, it expresses desire or wish. Followed 
by the first person plural, it expresses exhortation or en- 
treaty. Followed by the third person, it implics permis- 
sion or command addressed to an inferior. 5. To retard; 
to hindcr ; to impede; to interpose obstructions; [obs.]— 

Thess., ii. —To let alone, to leave; to sutfer to 
remain without intermeddling.— To let down, to periit to 
sink or fall; to lower.—To let loose, to free from restraint ; 
to permit to wander at large.--7o let in or into. 1. To 
permit or suffer to enter; to admit. 2. To insert, as a 
piece of wood, into a space formcd for the purposc.— T'o 
let blood, to open a vein and suffer the blood to flow out. 

-To let out, to suffer to escape, as an animal; to extend 
or looscn, as a rope or the folds of a garmcnt ; also, to 
tease or let to hire.—To let off. to discharge, to let fly, as 
an arrow; or cause to cxplodc, as a gun.—To let fly, to 
send forth or discharge with violence, as an arrow or stone. 

t LET, v. £ To forbear.— Bacon. 


. Ora. Laid asleep; entranced.—Shak 

LETIYARGY, n. rt. lethargia.] 1. Prcternatural *lcepi 
ness; morbid drowsiness; continued or profound sleep 
froin which a person can scarcely be awaked. 2. Dull 
ness; inaction; inattention. ; 

LETH'AR-GY, v. t. To make lcthargic or dull.—Churchill. 

L£ THE, n. (Gr. A505.) 1. In mythology, onc of tha 
rivers of the infernal regions, whose waters werc said to 
couse forgetfulness of the past. Hence, 2. Oblivion; a 
draught of oblivion.—Shak. 

LE-THE‘AN, a. Inducing forgetfulness or oblivion. Shake- 

are has letheed in this scnee. 

LE-THIFER-OUS, a. [L. lethum and fero.) Deadly; mor- 
tal; bringing death or destruction. 

LETTER, 2. 1. One who permits. 2. One who rctards or 
hinders. 3. One who gives vent; aa, a blood-lettcr. 

LETTER, n. (Fr. lettre; It. lettera; L. litera.) 1. A mark 
or character, written, printed, engraved, or painted ; used 
as the representative of a sound, or of an articulation of 
the human organs of speech. 2 A written or printed 
message; an epistle. 3. The verbal expression; the lit- 
cral meaning 4. ; a charactor formed of mctal or 
wood, usually of mctal, and used in printing books.—5. 
Letters, in the plural, learning; crudition.— Dead letter, & 
writing or precept which is without authority or force.— 
Letter of attorney, a writing by which one person author., 
izes another to act in his stead.— Letter of credit, a lctter 
authorizing credit to a certain amount of moncy to be 
given to the bearer.— Letter of license, a paper by which 
creditors allow an unfortunate debtor time to pay his 
debts.—Letter of marque, a commission given to private 
ships, by a government. to make reprisals on the ships of 
another state; hence, the ship thus commissioned. [See 
MARQUE. ]— Letters patent, or overt, open, a writing executed 
and sealed, by which power and authority are grantcd to 
a person to do some act, or enjoy somc right. 

LETTER, v.t. To impress or form letters on. 
LETTER-PGARD, *. A board on which pages of type are 
laced when not immediately wanted for distribution. 

LETTER-€ASE, n. A case or book to put letters in. 

LEI TER-FOUNDER, n. One who casts letters; a type- 
ounder. 

LETTER-PRESS, n. Print; lctters and words impressed 

on paper or othcr material by types. 

LETTER-WRITER. *. 1. One who writes letters. 2. An 
instrument for copying .etters, often called the manifola 
letter-writer. 


LET'TERED, pp. Stamped with letters. 

LETTERED, a. 1. Literate; cducated; versed in litera- 
ture or scicnce. 2. Belonging to learning; suiting letters. 

LET'TER-ING, ppr. Impressing or forming letters on. 

LETTER-ING, w. 1. The act of impressing letters. 2. The 
letters impresscd. 

LETTER-LESS, a. Illiterate; unlettered; not learned. 

LETTING, n. 1. The putting out on lease, asa farm. 2 
The putting out of portions of work to be performcd by 
contract, as on a railroad or canal; [America.} 

LET'TING, ppr. Pcrmitting; suffering. 

LETTUCE (lettis) n. (Fr. laitue] The popular name of 
several species of lactuca, a cooling vegetable, much used 
as a sala 

LEU'CIN, a (Gr. Àcvxos.] A peculiar white pulverulent 

LEUCINE, $ substance, produced by acting on muscular 
fibre with sulphuric acid. 

LEU'CITE, n. (Gr. evxos.] A mineral having a dull, glassy 
appearance, occurring in translucent crystals of twenty 
four sides. It is found in the volcanic rocks of Itaiy, 
et ally at Vesuvius.— Dana. 

LEU-CITI€, a. A term applied to volcanic rocks contain- 
ing leucite.—Dana. 

LEU'€O-E-THI-OP/I€, a. [Gr. Nevxos and acBioy.) White 
and black; designating a white animal of a black species, 
or the albino of the ncgro race. 

LEU'€CO-PHANE, n. (Gr. Atvxos and dawo.] A mincral, oo 
curring imperfcctly crystallized, of a grecnish or wine-yel 
low color, consisting of silica, fluoric acid, glucina, lime, 
and sodium.— Dana. 

LEO-€0-PHLEG’MA-CY, n. [Gr. Nevxos and ġ\cyua.) A 
dropsical habit of body, or the commencement of anasar- 
ca; palencss, with viscid juices and cold sweats. 


LET, x. A retarding; hinderance ; obstacle ; impediment; | LEO-CO-PHLEG-MAT'I€, a. Having a dropsical habit of 


delay. 
LET, [3ax. lyt.) A termination of diminutives; as, hamlet, | 
a little houzc ; rivulet, a small stream | 
LETCH, n. 1. Aleachtub. [Sce Leacn.] 2 Along, nar. | 
row swamp, in which water moves slowly.— Brockett. | 
LETHAL, a. [L. Irthalis.] Deadly; mortal; fatal 
LE-THALT-TT, n. Mortality.—Akine. | 


—--- 


body, with a white, bloatcd skin. 

LEU-COSTINE, n. A variety of trachyte. 

LEU-€0’THI-OP, n. (See Leuco-grniopic.) An albino of; 
black racc. 

LEVANT, a. [Fr. lecant.] Eastern; denoting the part of 
the hemisphere where the sun rises. 

LE-VANT", ^. [It. lecante.] Properly, a country to the ens 
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wara; but, appropriately, the eastern coasts of the Medi- 
terrancan Sca. 

LE-VANTER, 2. 1. A strong easterly wind in the Mediter- 
rancan. 2. A cant term for one who bets at a horse-race, 
and runs away without paying the wager lost; hence, in 
a wider sense, one who runs away disgracefully ; ( England.) 

LE-VANTINE or LEV'ANT-INE, a. 1. Pertaining to the 
Levant 2. Desi ed particular kind of silk cloth. 

LE-VANTINE or LEV'ANT-INE, x. A particular kind of 
silk cloth. 

LE-VATOR, n. [L.] 1. In anatomy, a muscle that serves 
to raiee some part, as the ipo the eyelid. 2, A en 
instrument, used to raise a depressed part of the skul 

LEVE, for believe.—Gower. 

LEVEE, n. (Fr.] 1. The time of rising. 2. The concourse 
of persons who visit a prince or great personage in the 
morning. 3. A bank or causeway, particularly along a 
river to prevent inundation. Levee en masse; see LEVY. 

LEVEL, a. [t lefel.) 1. Horizontal; coinciding with 
the plane of the horizon. 2. Even; flat; not having one 
part higher than another; not ascending or descending. 
3. Even with any thing else of the same height; on the 
same line or plane. 4. Equal in rank or degree; having 
no degree of superiority. 

LEVEL, v. t. 1. To make horizontal. 2. To make even; 
to reduce or remove inequalities of surface in any thing. 
3. To reduce or bring to the same height with something 
else. 4. To lay flat; to reduce to an even surface or 
plain. 5. To reduce to equality of condition, state, or de- 
gree. 6. To point, in taking aim; to elevate or depress, 
80 as to direct a missile weapon to an object; to aim, asa 
gun. 7. To aim; to direct, as a remark. 8. To suit; to 
adapt; to bring down. 

LEV'EL, v. i 1. To accord; to agree; to suit; (little used.) 
2. To nim at; to point a gun or an arrow to the mark. 
3. To aim at; to ct the view or purpose. 4. To be 
aimed ; to be in the same direction with the mark. 5. To 
aim; to make attempts. 6. To conjecture ; to attempt to 


ess; [obs.] 

LEVEL, n. 1. A horizontal line, or a plane; a surface 
without inequalities. 2 Rate; standard; usual elevation; 
customary height; as, the level of society. 3. Equal ele- 
vation with something else; a state of equality. 4. The 
line of direction in which a missile weapon is aimed. 5. 
An instrument, in mechanics, by which to find or draw a 
horizontal line, as in setting buildings, or in making canals 
and drains. 6. Rule; plan; scheme; borrowed from the 
mechanic's level. 

GEVELED, pp. ora. 1. Reduced to a plane; made even. 
9. Reduced to an equal state, condition, or rank. 3. Re- 
duced to an equality with something else. 4. Elevated or 
depressed to a right line toward something; pointed to 
en object. 5. Suited; brought down; adapted. 

LEV'EL-ER, n. 1. One who levels or makes even. 2. One 
who destroys or attempts to destroy distinctions, and re- 
duce to equality. 

LEV'EL-ING, ppr. or a. 1. Making level or even. 2. Re- 
ducing to an equality of condition. 

LEV'EL-ING, n. 1. The reduction of uneven surfaces to a 
level or plane.—2. In surveying, the art or practice of find- 
ing a horizontal line, or of ascertaining the different ele- 
vations of objects on the surface of the earth. 

LEV'EL-NESS, n. 1. Evenness; equality of surface. 2 

L ee with something else. 


EN. See LEAVEN. 

I LEV'EN, n. (Sax. Man] Lightning.— Chaucer. 

* LEV'ER, n. [Fr. levier; It. leva.) In mechanics, a bar of 
metal, wood, or other substance, turning on a support 
called the fulcrum or prop. 

{L&VER, a The comparative degree of leve, leef, or lief. 
More agreeable; more pleasing. 

ILE'VER, adv. Rather; as we now say, I had rather.— 


Chaucer. 

LEV'ER-AÓGE, x. Mechanical advantage gained on the prin- 
ciple of the lever.—Olmsted. 

LEV'En-ET, n. [Fr. lievret.] A hare in her first year. 

LEV'ER-O€K, n. Abird; alark. See LARK. 

* LEVET, n. (qu. Fr. lever.) A blast of a trumpet; proba- 
bly that by which soldiers are called in the morning. 

LEVT.A-BLE, a. That may be levied ; that may be assessed 
and collected.— Bacon. 

LE-VI'A-THAN, n. (Heb. 1%.) 1. An aquatic animal, de- 
scribed in Job, ch. xli. It is not agreed what animal is in- 
tended, whether the crocodile, the whale, or a species of 
eerpent. 2. The whale, or a great whale.—Milton. ` 

LEVIED (levid) pp. Raised; collected. 

LEV'T-GATE, v. t. r. levigo.) 1. In pharmacy and chemis- 
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LEV-I-GA"TION, n. Tne act or operation of grindin 
rubbing a solid substance to a fiuc itipsipahils Wer is 

LEVIN, n. Lightning.—Spenser. See LEVEN. 

LE-VIRATE, a. [L. levir, a husband's brother.) The ler: 
rats law, among tho Jews, was one according to which a 
woman, whose husband dicd without issuc, was to be mar. 

- ne = TION tL levis ela t xxv. 5. 

V-LTA In. is, levitas.) Lightness; buoyancy; 
act of making light. ] Ligh dad 

LEVITE, ^. (trom Levi] One of the tribe or family ot 
Levi; an officer in the Jewish Church, who was employed 
in manual eervice, singing, &c. 

LE-VITI€-AL, a. 1. Belonging to the Levites, or descend. 
ants of Levi. 2. Priestly.— Milton. 

LE-VITI€-AL-LY, adv. After the manner of the Levites. 

LE-VIT1€-US, w. A canonical book of the Old Testament, 
containing the laws and regulations which relate to the 

riests and Levites. 

LEV1-TY, n. [L. levitas.) 1. Lightness; the want of weight 
in a body, compared with another that is heavier. 2. Light. 
ness of temper or conduct, as of youth. 3. Want of due 
consideration; vanity; freak. 4. Gayety of mind; want 
of seriousness ; disposition to tritle.—Syn. Volatility ; 
flishtiness ; giddiness; fickleness; inconstancy ; changea- 
bleness; unsteadiness; instability. 

LEV"Y, v. t. (Fr. lever.) 1. To raise; to collect, as an army. 
2. To raise; to collect by asseesment, as taxes.— To levy 
war, is to raise or becin war; to take arms for attack; to 
attack.—7o levy a Ane, to commence and carry on a suit 
for assuring the title to lands or tenements. 

LEVY, n. 1. The act of collecting men for military or 
other public service, as by enlistment, enrollment, or other 
means 2. Troops collected ; an army raised. 3. The 
act of collecting money for public use by tax or other im. 
position. 4. War raised ; (obs.]—ZLevy tn mass, (Fr. levee 
en masse] a requisition of all liable to bear arms for serv. 
ice. In Germany, it is styled landsturm. 

LEV'Y-ING, ppr. Raising; collecting; as men or money. 

LEVYNE, A (es Levy.) A mineral, supposed to be iden- 

tical with chabazite.— Dana. 

f LEW, a. (Dan. laauw.] Tepid; lukewarm; pale; wan. 

LEWD (de), a. (W. Uodig.] 1. Given to the unlawful indul- 
gence of lust; addicted to fornication or adultery. 2. Pro 
ceeding from unlawful lust. 3. Wicked; vile.— Acts, xvii. 
5.—Syn. Lustful ; libidinous ; licentious ; profligate ; disso 
lute; sensual; unchaste ; impure ; lascivious; Jecherous 

t LEWD, a. (Sax. lzwed.] Lay; not clerical.— Duties. 

LEWDLY, adv. 1. With the unlawful indulgence of lust, 
lustfully. 2. Wickedly; wantonly. 

LEWDNESS, n. 1. The unlawful indulgence of lust; for. 
nication, or adultery.—2. In Scripture, it generally denotes 
idolatry. 3. Shamelessness; immodesty. Spenser.—Syn 
Lasciviousness ; impurity; unchastity ; debauchery; lech- 
ery; licentiousness; sensuality ; profligacy. 

LEWD'STER, 2. One given to the cri indulgence of 
lust; a lecher. ak. 

LEX. (L. Law; as lez talionis, the law of retaliation, 
lex terre, the law of the land; lez scripta, written law. 

LEXT-€AL,a. Pertaining to a lexicon or to lexicology ; set. 
tied by lexicology ; as, the lezical meaning of a word 


Lewis. 
LEX.I-COG'RA-PHER, n. The author of a lexicon or dic- 


tionary. 

LEX-I-€O-GRAPHT€, 2a. Pertaining to the writing or: 

LEX-I-CO-GRAPH'I€-AL, § compilation of a eiie uz A 

LEX-I-COG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. Ackixuy and ypaóz.] 1. The 
act of writing a lexicon or dictionary, or the art of com- 
posing dictionaries 2. The composition or compilation 
of a dictionary. 

LEX-I-COL/'O-GY, n. [Gr. «xov and Aoyos,] The science 
of words; that branch of learning which treats of the. 
proper Taur and just application of words. 

LEX'-€ON, x. [Sr Ack&xov.] A dictionary; a vocabulary: 
or book containing an alphabetical arrangement of the- 
words in a language, with the definition of each. : 


| LEXT-CON-IST, n. A writer of a lexicon. [Little used.] 


LEX-I-GRAPHT1O, a. 
characters. 

LEX-IG'RAPH-Y, n. (Gr. Ackis and ypaóo.] The art or 
practice of defining words. 

LEY, a different orthography of lay and lea, a meadow. 

LEYDEN, KR, A glass jar or bottle, used to accu 

N-JXR, ^. ass Jar or e, use ° 

LEYDEN-PHYAL, ! mulate electricity. It is coated with 
tin foil, within and without, nearly to its top, and is sur- 
mounted by a brass knob, for the purpose of charging it. 
It was invented in Leyden, Hollan 


Representing by distinct signs or 


try, to rub or grind to a fine, impalpable powder; to make | LEZE MAJ'ES-TY. [L. crimen lasse majestatis] An offense 


fine, soft, and smooth. 2 To plane; to polish. 
LEV1-GATE, a. Made smooth. c - 


te. 
LEV1-Gi-TED, pp. Reduced to a fine, impalpable powder. | LYA-BLE, a. (Fr. lier.) 1. Bound; obliged in faw or uqui 


LEV1-Gi-TING, ppr. Rendering very fine, and smoo 
by grinding or rubbing. wih as ila T 


| A Fela obnoxious ; exposed. as to 


a t sovereign authority; rebellion. 
LHER'ZO-LITE, x. A mineral, a varicty of au 


e; answerable ; accountable, as for debt. 
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LTA BLE-NESS, (tw. L The state of being bound or) LIB-ER-TA'RI-AN, n. One who holds to frec-will 


LT-A-BILT-TY,- § 


ity. 2 Exposcdness; tendency; a state of being subject. | 


LIAISON (lé'a-zong), n. |Fr.] A union or bond of union. 

LIAR, s. 1. A person who knowingly utters falsehood ; 
one who declares to another as a fact what he knows to 
be uot true, and with an intention to deccive him. 9. One 
who denies Christ. —1 Joka, ii. 

(LARD, e Gray.—Chawcer. [This word is still used in 
Scotland, with the epelling liart, or lyart; as, lyart haffets, 
gray hairs over the temples.— Burne.] 

LIAS, n. An argillaccous limestone. It is uscd in the lith- 
caraphic art.—U'e. 

! LIB. c. t. [D. /ubben.; To castrate.. Chapman. 

LY-BA'TION, n. (L. libatio.) 1. The act of pouring a liquor, 
usually wine, cither on the ground or on a victim in sac- 
riócc, in honor of some deity. 2 The wine or other 
liquor poured out in honor of a deity. 

LIB'BARD. an obeolete spelling of leopard.—Milton. 

LIBBARD'S-BANE, s. A poisonous plant.— Den Jonson. 

LIBEL, s. [L. libellus.] 1. A defamatory writing, L. libel 
lus famosus. Any book, pamphlet, writing, or picture 
containing representations, maliciously made or published, 
tending to bring a peres into contempt, or expose him 

to public hatred and derision.—2. In the civil law, and in 


Deni of admiralty, a donla anon or E. writing. = 
ibi in court, particularly a stas or goods, for 
violating the awe of trade or sr pni i 


LIBEL, v.t. 1. To defame or expose to public hatred and 
contempt by a writing or picture; to lampoon. 2 To 
exhibit a charge against any thing in court, particularly 
against a ship or goods, for a violation of the laws of trade 
or revenue. 

LI'BEL, v. £ To spread defamation, written or printed. 

LYBEL-ANT, n. One who libels; one who brings a libel or 
institutes a suit in an admiralty court. 

LYBELED, pp. 1. Defamed by a writing or picture made 
publie. 2. Charged or declared against in an admiralty 
court. 

LIBEL-ER, n. One who libels or defames by writing or 

ictures; a lampooner. 

LI'BEL-ING, por. 1. Defaming by a published writing or 
picture. 2. Exhibiting charges against in court. 

LIBEL-OUS, a. Defamatory; containing that which ex. 
poses a person to public hatred, contempt, and ridicule. 

EU n. [L.] In botany, the inner, newly-formed bark 
of a plant 

LIBER-AL, a. (Fr.; L. liberalis] 1. Of a free'heart ; free 
to give or bestow ; not close or contracted ; munificent ; 
bounteous; beneficent ; bountiful; generous; giving 
largely. It expresses less than profuse or extravagant. 9. 
Generous; ample; large. 3. Notselfish, narrow, or con- 
tracted; catholic; enlarged; embracing other interests 
than one's own. 4. General; extensive ; embracing liter- 
ature and the sciences generally; as, liberal studies. 5. 
Free; open; candid; frank. 6. Large; profuse. 7. 
Free; not literal or strict. 8. Not mean; not low in 
birth or mind. 9. Licentious; free to excess. Shak.— 
Liberal arts, as distinguished frum mechanical arts, are 
such as depend more on the exertion of the mind than on 
the labor of the handa. 

LIB'ER-AL, n. One who advoeates grcater freedom from 
restraint, cially in political institutions.— Brande. 

LIB'ER-AL-HEART'ED, a. Having a generous heart. 

LIB/ER-AL-MIND'ED, a. Having a liberal mind. 

LIB'EIVAL-S6ULED.a. Having a generous soul. 

LIB'ER-AL-ISM, n. The principles of liberals. 

LIB’ER-AL-1ST, ^. One who favors the principles of liberals, 

LIB-ER-ALT-TY, x. (L. liberalitas] 1. Munificence; bounty; 


enerosity ; beneficence. 2. A putcuar act of generos- 
argeness of mind ; cathol- 


ity ; a donation; a gratuity. 3. 
icism. 4. Candor; impartiality. 

LIB’ER-AL-IZE, e. t. To render liberal or catholic; to en- 
large ; to frce from narrow views or prejudices. 

LIB'ER-AL-IZED, pp. Freed from narrow views ana preju- 
dices; made liberal 

LIB'EI-AL-IZ-ING, ppr. Rendering liberal; divesting of 
narrow views and prejudices. 

LIBER-AL-LY, adv. 1. Bountifully ; freely; largely; with 
munificence. 2. With enlarged views; without scltish- 
nese or meanness. 3. Freely; not strictly; not literally. 

LIB'ER-ATE, v. t. [L. libero.] 1. To free; to deliver; to 
release from restraint or bondage; to set at liberty. 2 
To manumit. 

LIBER-A-TED, pp. or a. Frecd; released from confine- 
ment, restraint, or slavery; manumitted. 

LIBER-A-TING, ppr. Delivering from restraint or slavery. 

LIB-ER-A'TION, n. [L. liberatio.) The act of delivering 
frora restraint, confinement, or slavery. 

LIBER. A-TOR, n. One who liberates or delivers. 

LIB-ERTA'RLAN, a. (L. liber.) Pertaining to liberty, or 
to the oan of free-will, as opposed to the doctrine of” 
necessity. 


obliged in law or justice; responsibil- | LIB-ER-TA‘RI-AN-ISM, n. The principles or doctrines of 


libertarians. 

LIB'ER-TI-CIDE, x. (liberty, and Lat. a) 
of liberty; but used as an adjective; as, “ [ib 
— Jefferson. 2. A destroyer of liberty. — Fade. 

LIB'ER-TIN-AGE, n. Libertinism, which is most used. 

LIBER-TINE, n. (L. libertinvs.) 1. Among the Romans, a 
freedman; a person manumitted or set free from legal 
scrvitude. 2. One unconfined ; one free from restraint— 
Shak. 3. A man who lives without rcstraint of the anima! 
passion ; one who indulges his lust without restraint; one 
who leads a dissolute, licentious life ; na rake ; a debauchee 

LIBER-TINE, a. Licentious ; dissolute ; not under the re 
straint of law or religion; as, libertine principles. 

LIB'ER-TIN-ISM, n. 1. State of a freedman; (little used.) 
2. Licentiousnees of opinion and practice ; an unrestrain- 
ed indulgence of lust; debauchery ; lewdness. 

LIB'ER-TY, n. (L. libertas.) 1. Freedom from restraint, in a 
gencral sense, and applicable to the body, or to the will or 
mind.—2. Natural liberty consists in the power of acting 
as one thinks fit, without any restraint or eontrol, except 
from the laws of nature.—3. Civil liberty is the liberty of 
men in a state of society, or natural liberty, so far only 
abridged and restrained as is necessary and expedient for 
the safety and interest of the society, state, or nation.—4. 
Political liberty is sometimes used as synonymous with 
civil liberty ; but it more properly designates the Liberty of 
a nation, the freedom of a nation or state from all unjust 
abridgment of its rights and ince wasps, by another 
nation.—5. Religious liberty is the free right of adopting 
and enjoying opinions on religious subjects, and of wor- 
shiping the Supreme Being according to the dictates of 
conscience, without external control.—6. Li , in mete- 
physics, as opposed to necessity, is the power of an agent 
to do or forbear any particular action, according to the 
determination or thought of the mind, by which either is 

referred to the other.— Locke. 7. Privilege ; exemption; 
Donuts enjoyed by preseription or by grant: with & 
piral 8. Leave; license ; permission granted. 9. A 
space in which one is permitted to pass without restraint, 
and beyond which he may not lawfully pass: with a plu- 
ral. 10. Freedom of action or speech beyond the ordinary 
bounds of civili:y or decorum.— To take the liberty to do or 
say any thing, to use freedom not specially granted.— To 
sa at liberty, to deliver from confinement ; to release from 
restraint. — To be at liberty, to be free from restraint. — Lib- 
erty of the press is freedom from any restriction on the 
power to publish books. 

LI-BETH'EN-ITE, n. A mineral first found at Libethen, in 
Hungary, having an olive-green color, and consisting of 
phosphoric acid, oxyd of copper, and water.-—Dana. 

LI-BID'IN.IST, n. ve Nim to lewdness.—Junius. 

LI-BIDIN-OUS, a. [L. libidinosus.] Having an eager appe 
tite for venereal pleasure.—SvN. Lewd; lustful; lascivi- 
ous; unchaste ; impure; sensual; licentious; lecherous. 

LI-BIDIN-OUS-LY, a. Lustfully; with lewd desire. 

LI-BIDTN-OUS-NESS, n. The state or quaniy of being lust- 

P 


1. Destruction 
erticide views.” 


ful; inordinate tite for venereal pleasure. 
LYBRA, n. [L.J Balance; the seventh sign in the zo- 
diac, which the sun enters at the autumnal equinox, in 


September. 

LYBRAL, a. [L. libralis] Ofa pound weight.—Dict. 

LY-BRA'RIAN, x. (L. librarius.) 1. The keeper, or one 
who has the care of a library or collection of books. 2 
One who transcribes or copies books; [obs.] 

LI-BRA'RI-AN-SHIP, n. The office of a librarian. 

LTBRA-RY, n. [L. librarium.) 1. A collection of books be 
longing to a pee rson, or to a publie institution or a 
company. 2. An ce or an apartment for holding a 
collection of books. 

LYBRATE, v. t. (L. libro.) To poise; to balance; to hold 
in equípoise. 

LYBRATE, v. i To move, as a balance ; to be poised. 

LYBRA-TED, pp. Poised; balanced. 

LYBRA-TING, ppr. Moving, as a balance; poising. 

LI-BRA‘TION, n. 1. The act of balancing, or state of 
balanced ; a state of equipoise, with equal weights on bo 
sides of & center.—2. In astronomy, a term applied to 
changes in the disk of the moon, by which certain parta 
near the border of the disk alternately appear and disap 
pr: 3. A spen or equipoise between extremes. 

LTBRA-TO-RY, a. Balancing; moving like a balance, as it 
tends to an equipoise or leveL 

LICE, 2. ; pL of louse. 

LICE-BANE, n. A plant. 

LI'CENS-A-BLE, a. at may be permitted by a legal grant 

LICENSE, nm. [Fr.; L. licentia.) 1. Leave; permission; 
authority or liberty given to do or forbear any act. 2. A 
certificate giving permission or authority; as, a marriage 
license. 3. Excess of liberty; exorbitant freedom ; free 
dom abused, or used in contempt of law or dceorum. 


: LICENSE, v. t. 1. To permit by grant of authority ; to re 
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muve legal restraint by a grant of pcrinission. 9. To au- 
thorize to act in & particular character. 3. To dismiss; 


obs.) 

LICENSED (Wecnat), pp. or a. Permitted by authority. 

LI'CENS.ER, n. One who grants permission; a pcrson 
authorized to grant permission to others. 

LI'CENS-ING, ppr. Permitting by authority. 

LI'CENS-ING, n. The act of giving a license. 

LI'CENS-URE, n. A licensing. 

' LI-CEN'TIATE, n. (L. licentia.] 1. One who has a license 
to cxercise a profession, as in medicine or theology.—2. 
In Spain, onc who has a degree. 

LI-CEN'TIATE, v. t. To give license or permission. 

LI-CEN-TI-A"TION, x. ‘The act of permitting.— Freeman. 

LI-CEN'TIOUS (li-sen'shus), a. {L. licentiosus.] 1. Using 
license; indulging freedom to excess; not restrained by 
law or morality; [applied to persons.) 2. Excceding the 
limits of law or propriety, as acts.—Syn. Unrestrained ; 
uncurbed ; uncontrolled; unruly; riotous; ungovernable ; 
wanton; profligate ; dissolute ; lax; loose; sensual; im- 

ure; unchaste ; lascivious; immoral. 
-CENTIOUS-LY, adv. With excess of liberty; in con- 
tempt of Jaw and morality. ë 

LI-CEN'TIOUS-NESS, n. Excessive indulgence of liberty i 

contempt of the just restraints of law, morality, and 


corum. 
t LICH (lik), a. (Sax. lic. Sce Lixx.] Like; even; equal. 


LICH, n. [Sax. lic or lice] A body or corpse; hence, lich- 
wats watching with the dead; Lichfeld, the field of dead 

odies. 

PIER OWD: n. An owl vulgarly supposed to foretell 

eath. 

LICHEN (ken or litch’en), n. (L.] 1. In botany, the name 
for an exvensive division of cryptogamous plants, which 
appear = tho form d ipe flat crusts, covonag rocks and 
t ark of trees.—' surgery, a species of impetigo, a 
pearing in the form of a red, dry, rough, and Sore ia 

rurient spot, that gives off small furfuraceous scalcs. 

LI-CHEN'€ AC'ID, n. The acid peculiar to some species 
ofliehens. It appears to be the malic acid.— Brande. 

LICREN.IN, n. substance closcly allied to starch, ex- 
tracted from Iceland moss.— Brande. 

LIOH-EN-O-GRAPHT1O, a Pertaining to lichenogra- 

LICH-EN-O-GRAPH'IC-AL, $ phy. 

L1OH-EN-OG'RA-PHIST, n. One who describes the lichens. 

LICH-EN-OG/RA-PHY, n. (Gr. Acxyv and ypaóo.] A de- 
scription of the vegetables called lickens; the science which 
illustrates the natural history of thc lichens. 

LICIT, a. (L. licttus.] Lawful; legal; legitimate. 

LICTT-LY, adv. Lawfully. 

LIC'TT-NESS, ^. Lawfulncss. 

LICK, v. t. (Sex. liccian; D. likken.) 1. To pass or draw 
the tongue over the surface. 2. To lap; to take in by the 
tongue.— To lick up, to devour; to consume entirely.— To 
lick the dust, to be slain; to pcrish in battle. 

LICK, n. In America, a place where beasts of the forest lick 
for salt, at salt-springs. 

LICK, n. (W. Wag.) 1. A blow; a stroke.—Dryden.—Rich. 
Dict. ; (vulgar.] 2. A wash; something rubbed on; [obs.) 

LICK, v. t. To strike repeatedly for punishment; to flog; 
to chastise with blows.—Rich, Dict. (Low.) 

LI€K’-SPIT-TLE, n. A flatterer or parasite of the most ab- 
ject character; a term derived from the practice of cer- 
tain ancicnt parasites who licked wp the spittle of their 

LICKED dikt) pp. Tikon in by th lapped. 

t), pp. en e tongue; 

LICKER, n. One who licks. ` D 

LICK'ER-ISH, a. (D.; Dan. lekker; G. lecker.) 1. Nice in the 
choice of food; dainty.—L' Estrange. 2. Eager; greedy 
to swallow; eager to taste or enjoy ; having a koen relish, 
—Locke. 3. Dainty; tempting tho appetite.—Milton. 

LI€K’ER-ISH-LY, adv. Daintily. 

LICK'ER-ISH-NESS, n. Niceness of palate; daintiness. 

LICK'ING, ppr. Lapping; taking in by the tongue. 

LICKING, n. 1. A lapping with the tongue. 2, A flogging 
Or castigation.— Rick. Dict. ; uw 

LI€'O-RICE, n. (It. liquirizia.) 1. À medicinal plant, whose 
roots have a swect taste. 2. The extract from the licorice 

i Liew. ROD used as a demulcent. 

S, "e 

LIC OO-ROUS'NESBS, $ for lickerish, &c. 

LI€"TOR, n. [L.] An officer among the. Romans, who bore 
an ax and faces or rods, as ensigns of his office. 

LID, n. (Sax Mid.] 1. A cover; that which shuts the open- 
ing of a vessel or box. 2. The cover of the eyc, or cye-lid. 

LIDILESS, 4 Having no lid. 

LIE, water impregnated with alkaline salt, is written lye, 
to distin it from lie, a falsehood. 

LIE, n. (Sax. lig, or lyge.] 1. A falee statement, uttered for 
tho purpose of deception; an intentional violation of 
truth. 2. A fabrication or fable.—Dryden. 3. False doc- 
trine. 4. An idolatrous picture of God, or a false god. 5. 
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That which decvives and disappoints confidence.— Te gros 
the lie, to charge with falachood.—SyN. Falsehood ; un- 
truth; fiction; deception. 

LIE, v. i. (Sax. ligan, lengan.} 1. To utter falschood with 
an intention to deccive, or with an immoral dcrign. 9. 
To exhibit a false representation ; to say or do that which 
deccives another, when he has a right to know the truth, 
or when morality requircs a just representation. 

LIE, v. i.; pret. lay; pp. lain, (lien, obs.) (Sax. ligan, or 
licgan ; Goth. ligan] 1. To in a horizontal poaition, 
or nearly ao, and to rest on any thing lengthwisc, and not 
on the end. 2. To rest in an inclining posture; to lean. 
3. To rest; to press on. 4. To be rcpcsited in the grave. 
5. To rest on a bed or couch ; to be prostrate. 6. To be 
situated, as & place. 7. To be; to rest; to abide; to re- 
main; often followed by some word denoting a particular 
condition; as, to lie loose. 8. To consist; as, the differ- 
ence lies in this. 9. To be sustainable in law; to be ca, 
pable of being maintained ; as, an action lies against onc. 

To lie at, to tease or importune; (little used.] — f'o lie at the 
heart, to be fixed as an object of affection or anxious de- 
sire.-—To lie by. 1. To be reposited, or remaining with. 
2. To rest; to intermit labor.— To lie in the way, to be an 
obstacle or impediment.— To lie hard or heavy, to press; 
to oppress; to burden.—7o lie on hand, to be or remain 
in possession; to remain unsold or undisposed of.— To lie 
on the hands, to remain unoccupied or uneinployed ; to 
be tedious.— To lie on the head, to be inputed: Shak.— 
To lie in wait, to wait for in concealment; to lie in am- 
bush; to watch for an opportuni 
To lie én one, to be in the power of; to belong to.—To lis 
down, to lay the body on the ground, or other level place; 
also, ta go to rest.— To lie én, to be in childbed; to bring 
forth young.—T^o lie under, to be subject to; to suffer; to 
.be oppressed by.— To lie on or upon, to be a matter of ob 
ligation or duty.— To lie with. 1. To lodge or sicep with, 

o0, to have carnal knowledge of. 2. To belong to.—7e 
lie over, to remain unpaid, after the time when payment 
is due, as a note ; also, to be deferred to some future oc- 
casion, as a resolution ia Congress.—7o lie to. A ship is 
said to lie to when her progress is checked either by coun- 
terbracing the or ng in sail. 

LIE-FRAUGHT (-frawt), a. Fraught with lies —Lamb. 

t LIEF, a. (Bax. feet D. lief.) Dear; beloved. 

LIEF, adv.  Gladly ; y; freely; used in familiar 
speech, in thc phrase, I had as lief go as not. 

LIEGE, a. (It. ligio; E un 1. Bound by a feudal ten. 
ure; obliged to be faithful and loyal to a superior, as a 
vassal to his lord ; subject; faithful; as, a liege man. 2 
Sovereign; as, a liege lord. 

LIEGE, n. 1. A vassal holding a fee by which he is bound 
to perform certain services and dutics to his lord. 2. A 
lord or superior; a sovereign. 

t LIEGE’-MAN, n. A vassal; a subject. —SAak. 

LIEÓ'ER, n. A resident embassador.— Denham. 

tLYEN. The obsolete participle of lie. See LAIN. 

LUEN (l&'en or Wen. Jameson gives l&'en, Knowles ana 
Smart, l'en). (In England, commonly pronounced Iren.) 

*. A legal claim; the right by which the possessor of 
oe holds it against the owner in satisfaction of a 
eman 

LI-EN-TERTE, a. Pertaining to a lientery.—Grew. 

LYEN-TER-Y, n. (Fr. ie] A lax or diarrhea, in which 
aliments are discharged undigested. 

LYER, n. One who lies down; one who rests or remains. 

HE (ia), n. (Fr.) Place; room; stead. It is used only 
with i 


in. 

* LIEU. TEN'AN-CY (10-ten‘an-sy or lef-ten'an-sy), n. 1. Tho 
office or commission of alicutenant 2. The body of lieu- 
tenants. 

* LIEO-TEN’ANT (10-ten’ant or lef-ten'ant), n. [Fr.] 1. An 
officer who supplies the pace of a superior in liis absence. 
—2, In military affairs, the second commissioned officer 
in a company of infantry, cavalry, or artillery.—In ships 
of war, the officcr next in rank to the captain. 

* LIEO-TEN’ANT-SHIP. See LIEUTENANCY. 

LIEVE, for lief, is vulgar. See LIEF. 

LI£V'RITE, n. A mineral, called also yenize. 

LIFE, n.; pl. Lives. (Sax. Hf, lyf; Sw. uf.) 1. In a gen 
eral sense, that state of animals and planta, or of an organ: 
ized being, in which its natural functions and motions are 
or may be performed.—2. In animals, animation ; vitality . 
and in man, that state of being in which the soul and body 
are united.—3. In plants, the stato in which they grow ur 
are capable of growth, by means of the circulation % uie 
sap. 4. The prescnt state of existence; the d E 
birth to death. 5. Manner of living; conduct; ATTE 
ment in regard to morals; as, an honcst life. A ike 
tion; course of living, m rc to happiness an P EA 
7. Blood, the supposed vehicle of animation. e so Ol 
Animals in general; animal being. 9. Symen ie: deg 
nature. 10. Spirit; animation ; briskness; igs ty; 
olution. 11. The living form; real person o 


to attack or scize.— 


atate; ip 
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opposition to a copy. 12. Exact reseniblacc: with to; as, 
a character drawn to the life. 13. General state of man, 
or of social manners. 14. Condition; rank in society. 15. 
Common occurrences ; course of things; human affairs; 
as, daily life. 16. A person; a living being; usually, or 
always a human being. 17. Narrative of a past life ; his- 
wry of the cveuts of üfc; biographical narration.—18. In 
Scripture, nourishment; support of life. 19. The stomach 
or appctite. 20. The cnjoynicnts or blessings of the pres- 
ent life. 21. Supreme fclicity. 92. Eternal happiness in 
neaven.—Rom., v. 93, Restoration to life.—Kom., v. H. 
he Author and Giver of supreme felicity. 25. A quick- 
ening, animating, and itten atenta principle ; [iu a moral 
sense. ]—96. Life of an execution, the term tor which it has 


Jecal operation. 

JIF E-AVN ÜT.TY, x. A sum of money paid yearly during 
a person's life.— Brande. 

LIFE-AS-S0R’ANCE (shür'ans) n. See LIFE-INSURANCE. 

LIFE-BLOOD (-blad), n. 1. blood necessary to life ; 
vital blood.—JDryden. 2. That which constitutes or gives 
strength and energy. 

LIFE-BLOOD, a. Necessary as blood to life; essential. 


steamer. 
LIFE-BUOY. See Buoy. 1 
LIFE'-€ON-SOÜM'ING, a. Wasting life. 


Carlisle. 
LTFE-END-ING, a. Pu an end to life. 
LIFE-GIV-ING, a. Giving life or spirit; having power to 
ve life ; inspiriting ; VOTADO MION. 
LIFE-GUARD, n. A guard of the life or person; a guard 
that attends the person of a prince, or other person. 
LTFE-ES-TATE' n. An estate that continues during the 
life of the possessor. 

LIFE’-EV-ER-LASTING, n. A plant of the cudweed kind. 
LIFE-IN-SOR’ANCE (-shar-), n. A contract for the payment 
of a certain sum of money on a person's death.— Brande. 
UIFE-INTER-EST, x. An interest or estate which lasts 

during one’s life. 
HE Gani ution oe 
‘-MAIN-TAIN ; dos Th 
LIFE-SUS.TAINTNG, je Supporting life. 
LIFE-PRE-SERV'ER, ». An apparatus, particularly an air- 
tight belt, for preserving the lives of persons in cases of 
shipwreck, or other destruction «f a ship or steamer. 
LIFE-PRE-SERV'NG, a. Prese: ving life. 
LIFE-RENT,x. Therentofan estate that continues for life. 
LIFE-STRING, n. Ancrve or string that is imagined to be 
essential to life. 
LIFE-WEA-RY, a. Tired of life; weary of living. 
LIFELESS, a. 1. Deprived of life, as a corpse. 2. Desti- 
tute of lifc, as a statue. 3. Destitute of power, force, vig- 
or, or spirit, as a discourse. 4. Void of spirit, as liquor. 
5. In a state of torpidity. 6. Wanting physical energy.— 
Erv. Dead; soulless; inanimate ; torpid; inert; inactive; 
dull; heavy; unanimated ; spiritless ; frigid; pointless; 
vapid; flat; tasteless. 
LIFELESS-LY, adv. Without vigor; dully ; frigidly ; heav- 


iiy. 
LIFI E'LESS-NESS, 2. Destitution of life, vigor, and spirit; 


inactivity. 

LIFELIKE, a. Like a living person.— Pope. 

LIFESPRING, x. The spring or source of life.— Everctt. 

LIFETIME, n. The time that life continues; duration of 
life.— Addison. 

LIFT, v. t. (Sw. lufta; Dan. ene]. 1. To raise, in a phys- 
tcal sense, or from a lower to a higher position.—2. Fig- 
uraticely, to raise, intellectually or spiritually. 3. To raise 
in fortune. 4. To raise in estimation, dignity, or rank. 5. 
To raise in spirit; to cansc to swell, as with pride. 6. To 
bear; to support—Spenser. 7. To steal, that is, to take 
and carry away ; (obs.]—8. In Scripture, to crucify. 

To lift up the eyes. 1. To look; to fix the eyeson 2 To 
direct the desires to God in prayer. Ps. cxxi.— To lift up 
the head. 1. To raise from a low condition; to exalt.— 
Gen, xl. 2. To rejoice. Luke, xxi—To lift up the hand. 
1. To swear, or to confirm by oath.—Gen., xiv. 2. To 
raise the hands in praycr.—Ps. xxviii 3. To rise in op- 
position to; to rebel; to assault. —2 Sam. xviii. 4. To in- 
Jure or oppress.— Job, xxxi 5. To shake off sloth and en- 
gage in duty. Heb. xii—To lift up the face, to look to 
with confidence, cheerfulness, and comfort. Job, xxiL.— 
To lift up the heel against, to treat with insolence and 
contempt.— To lift up the horn, to bchave arrogantly or 
scornfully. Ps. lxxv.—To lift up the feet, to come specdi- 

to one's relief. Ps. 1xxiv.— To lift up the voice, to cry 
oud ; to call out, either in grief or joy. Gen., xxi.—Srw. 
To elevate ; exalt; elate ; erect; hoist; heave. 

LIFT, v. & 1. To try to raise; to excrt the strength for the 
purpose of raising or bearing. 2. To practice theft; [obs.] 

1 IFT, n. L The act of raising; a lifting. 2 Assistance in 


LIG 


lifting, and hence assistance in general; as, to give one a 
lift; | popular use.) 3. That which is to be raised. —4. A 

d lift, a lift at thc utmost disadvantage, as of a dead 
body. Hence, 5. An extreme cmergency ; something 
which tasks all one's powers, or cxcceds them; as, to 
help onc ot a dead lift.—Grose. 6. A risc; a degree of el. 
evation.—7. (Sax. iyt; Sw. luft.) In Scottish, the sky, 
the atmosphere ; the firmament.—€. In seamen's languuye, 
a rope descending from thc cap and mast-hcad to ex 
tremity of a yard. 


LIFT-LOCR, n. A name sometimes given to a canal-lock, 


because it lifts or raiscs a boat from one level to another. 


LIFTED, pp. or a. Raised; clevated; swelled with pride. 
LIFTER, n. 1. One who lifts or raises. 2. A thiet. 
LIFTING, ppr. Raising ; swelling with pride. 

LIFTING, n. The act of lifting; assistance. 


t LIG, v. £ To lie.— Chaucer. See Lir. 
LIG'A-MENT, 2. [L. ligamentum.] 1. Any thing that nee 


or unites one thing or part to another.—2. In anatomy, a 
strong, compact substance, serving to bind one bone to 
another. 3. Bond; chain; that which binds or restrains. 


LIG-A-MENT'AL, 2a. Composing a ligament; of the na- 
uI FE'-BOAT, x. A boat constructed for preserving lives in | LIG-A-MENT'OUS, $ ture of a ligament; binding. 
cases of shipwreck, or other destruction of a ship or | LT'GAN, n. "In law, ligan is where goods are sunk in the 


sea, but tied to a cork or buoy.— Blackstone. Ses FLOT 
SAM and JETSAM 


| LI-GR"TION, n. (L.ligatio.] The act of binding, or state of 
LIFE-DE.VOT'ED-NESS, n The devotedness of life.— | 


being bound.— Addison. 


LIG'A-TURE, n. (Fr.; L. ligatura.) 1. Any thing that binda; 


a band or bandage. 2. The act of binding.—Arbuthnot. 3 
Impotence induced by magic. Core.—4. In music, a band 
or line connecting notes.—5. Among printers, a doublc 
character, or a type consisting of two letters or characters 
united, as ff, f, in English. 6. The state of being bound.— 
7. In medicine, stiffness of a joint—8. In surgery, a cord or 
string for tying the blood-veseels, particularly the arteries, 
to prevent hemorrhage. 


LIGHT (lite) n. (Sax. leokt, like; D., G. licht.) 1. The 


LIGHT (lite 


agent which produces vision. The theory of emanations 
supposes ligbt to be a material fluid of extreme subtility, 
emanating in particles from a luminous body; the the- 
ory of undulations supposes it to be produced by the un- 
dulations of an independent medium, set in motion by the 
luminous body. 2. That flood of luminous rays which 
flows from the sun, and constitutes day. 3. Day; the 
dawn of day. 4. Life. 5. Any thing that gives light, as n 
lamp, candle, taper, lighted tower, star, &c.—6. In painting, 
the manner in which the light strikes upon a picture; also, 
the illuminated part of a picture ; opposed to skade. 7. D: 
lumination of mind; instruction; knowledge. 8. Mean? 
of knowing. 9. Open view; a visible state. 10. Public 
view or notice. 11. Explanation; illustration ; mcans of 
understanding. 12. Point of view; situation to be scen 
or viewed. 13. A window; a place that admits light to 
enter. 14. A pane of glass.—15. In Scripture, God, the 
Source of knowledge. 16. Christ. — Jokn, L 17. Joy; 
comfort; felicity. 18. Saving knowledge. 19. Prosper- 
ity; happiness. 20. Support; comfort; deliverance.— 
Mic., vii. 21. The Gospcl.— Matt, iv. 22. The understand- 
ing or judgnent.—Matt, vi. 23. The gifts and graces of 
Christians.— Matt, v. 24. A moral instructor, as John the 
Baptist.—John, v. 25. A true Christian; a person enlight- 
ened.—Eph., v. 26. A good king, the guide of his people. 
Sam., xxii— The light of the countenance, favor; smiles— 
Ps. iv.—To stand in one's own light, to be the means of 
preventing good, or frustrating one's own purposes.— Te 
come to ligM, to be detected; to be discovered or found. 


LIGHT (ite), a. 1. Bright; clear; not dark or obscure.— 


2. In colors, white or whitish. 
is (Sax. like, leot ; D. ligt; G. leicht; Fr. 
er.) 1. Having little weight; not tending to the center 
of gravity with force; not heavy. 2. Not burdensome ; 
easy to bc lifted, borne, or carried by physical strength. 
3. Not oppressive; easy to be suffered or endured. 4. 
Easy to be performed ; not difficult; not requiring great 
strength or exertion. 5. Easy to be digested; not op- 
pressive to the stomach. 6. Not heavily armed, or armed 
with light weapons. 7. Active; swift; nimble. 8 Not 
encumbered; unembarrassed ; clear of impediments. 9. 
Not laden; not deeply laden; not sufficiently ballasted. 
10. Slight; trifling; not important. 11. Not dense; not 
gross, as fumes. 12. Small; inconsiderable ; not copious 
or vehement, as a fall of rain. 13. Not strong ; not vio- 
lent; moderate, as & breeze. 14. Easy to admit influence; 
inconaiderate ; only influenced by trifling considerations ; 
unsteady ; unsettled; volatile. 15. Gay; airy; indulging 
levity; wanting dignity or solidity ; trifing. 16. Wanton; 
unchaste ; as, a woman of light carriage. 17. Not of le- 
gal weight; clipped ; diminished, as coin. 18. Loose; 
sandy; casily pulverized; as, a light soil — To set light 
by, to undervalue; to slight; to treat as of no importance; 
to despise.—To make light of, to treat as of litte conse- 
quence ; to slight; to disregard. 
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LIGHT (lite), r.e. 1. To set fire to. 2. To ne light to. 3. 
To fill or spread over with light. 4. To lighten; to ease 
W a burden; (obs.] —SvN. To kindle; ignite, fire; in- 
tame; illuminate; Wlumine; enlighten. 

LIGHT (te), v. £ (Sax. liktan, alihtan, gelitan.] 1. To 
fall on; to come to by chance ; to happen to find: with 
on. 9. To fall on; to strike. 3. To descend or alight, as 
from a horse or carriage. 4. To settle; to rest; to stoop 
from flight, as a bird. 

LIGHT, adv. Lightly; cheaply.—Hooker. 

LIGHT-KRMED, a Armed with light weapons. 

LIGHT-BEAR-ER, n. A torch-bearer.— Ben Jonson. 

LIGHT-BRAIN, x. An empty-headed person.— Martin. 

LIGH'T-FIN"GERED (ite-üng'gerd), a. Dextrous in taking 
and conveying away ; thievish ; addicted to petty thefts. 

LIGHT'-FQOT, 2a. Nimble in running or dancing ; 

LIGHT-FOOT-ED, § active. [Little used.] 

LIGHT'-HEAD-ED (fte-hed-ed), a. 1. Thoughtless ; heed- 
less; weak ; volatile ; unstcady. ,2. Disordered in the 
head ; dizzy; delirious. , 

LIGHT’-HEAD-ED-NESS, n. Disorder of the head; dizzi- 
ness ; deliriousness. 

LIGHT-HEXRT-ED (lite-h&rted), a. Free from grief or 
anxiety ; gay; cheerful; merry. 

LIGHT-HEXART-ED-LY, adv. With a light heart. 

LIGHT-HEXRT-ED-NESS, n. The state of being free from 
care or grief ; cheerfulness. 

LIGHT-HEEL ED,e. Lively in walking or running; brisk. 

LIGHT-HORSE, n. Lightarmed pit Jua 

LIGHT-HOUSE, n. A pharos; a tower or building with 
a light or number of lamps on the top, intended to direct 
seamen in DARE ships at night. 

LIGHT-INFANT-RY, n. A term applied to bodies of act- 
ive and strong men carefully selected for rapid evolu- 
tions. Their object is to cover and assist other troops.— 
Campbell's Mil. Dict. 

LIGHT-LEGGED, e. Nimble; swift of foot.—Sidney. 

LIGHT-MIND-ED, e. Unsettled; unsteady; volatile ; not 
considerate. 

LIGHT'-ROOM, n. A small apartment having double glass 
windows, which give light to the powder-magazine of a ship. 

LIGHT-SPIR1T-ED, e. Having a light or cheerful spirit. 

LIGHTED (ited), pp.or a. K naci ; set on fire; caused 
to burn. [Là for lighted is inelegant except in poetry.) 

LIGHTEN (it), e. €. (Sax. ditcan.] 1. To flash; to burst 
forth or dart, as lightning ; to shine with an instantaneous 
illamination. 2. T'o shine like lightning, 3. To fall; to 


liest ; p 

LIGHTEN (Itn), v. t. 1. To dissipate darkness; to fill 
with light; to spread over with light; to illuminate ; to 
enlighten. 2. To illuminate with knowledge. 3. To free 
from trouble and fill with Jor. 

LIGHTEN (ith), v. t. (Sax. Men] L To make lighter; 
to reduce in weight; to make less heavy. 2. To alleviate; 
to make less burdensome or afflictive. 3. To cheer; to 
exhilarate.— ° 

LIGHT'ENED, pp. Made lighter; filled with light; flashed, 

LIGHT ENING (ite'n-i 
GH’ -l ng) ppr. Reducing in weight; illu- 
ed d flashing, as pcm T di 

LIGHTER (iter), n. 1. One who lights. 2. A large, open, 
flat-bottomed boat, used in loading and unloading ships. 

LIGHT'ER-AGE, n. "The price paid for unloading ships 
tee or boats; also, the act of thus unloading into 

TS. 

LIGHT'ER-MAN (Hter-man), n. A man who manages a 
lighter; a boatman. 

LIGHTING (lit ing), ppr. Kindling; setting fire to. 

LIGHTLESS (teles), a. Destitute of light; dark. 

LIGHTLY (lteTy) adv. 1. With little weight. 2. Without 
deep impression. 3. Easily; readily; without difficulty; 
of course. 4. Without reason, or for reasons of little 
weight. 5. Without dejection; cheerfully. 6. Not chaste- 
W: wantonly. —Swift. 7. Nimbly; with agility; not heav- 

y or tardily. 8. Gayly ; airily ; with levity; without 
heed or care. 

LIGHTNESS (iite'nes), n. 1. Want of weight or oppress- 
ivenesa, as of air or animal spirits. 2. The quality of 
mind which disposes it to be intluenced by trifling consid- 
erations, 3. Wantonness ; lewdness ; unchastity.—Shak. 
4. Power of lively motion; as, lightness of heels.—5. In 
the fine arts, a quality indicating freedom from weight or 
clumsinese Brande.—Syn. Levity; volatility; instability ; 
inconstancy ; unsteadiness ; diness ; flightiness ; airi- 
ness; gayety ; liveliness ; agility ; nimbleness ; sprightli- 
ness; briskness; swiftness; ease; facility. 

LIGHTNING (ite'ning), n. 1. A discharge of atmospheric 
electricity, accompanied by a vivid flash of light.— Thun- 
der is the sound produced by the electricity in passing 
etd through the air. 2. Abatement; alleviation; mit- 


LIGHTNING-BUG, n. A species of fire-fiy, on in the 
northern states of Aerea. A LIK'EN-ING, ppr. eue i representing as similar. 
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LIGH'I'NING-GLANCE, xn. 1. A flash of lightning, £% A 
lance or flash of the eyc, like lightning. 

LIGHT'NING-ROD, n. A metallic rod to protect buildings 
or vessels from iightnin 

LIGHTS (lites), n. pl. Thc lungs; the organs of breathing 
in brute animals. 

LIGHTSOME (lte’sum), a. 1 Luminous; not dark; not 
obecure. 2. Gay; airy; checring; exhilarating.— Hooker. 

LIGHTSOME-NESS, n. 1. Luminousness; the quality of 
being light 2. Cheerfulness; merriment; levity; [rare.} 

LIG-NAL'OES (ig-nalóze or lin-al'óze), n. [L. lignum and 
26] Aloes-wood.—Numb., xxiv. 

LIGNE-OUS, a. (L. ligneus.) Wooden; made of wood, 
consisting of wood; resembling wood. 

LIG-NIFER-OUS, a. [L. lignum and fero] Yielding or 
producing wood. 

LIG-NI-FI-CATION, «. The process of converting into 
wood, or the hard substance of a vegetable. 

LIGNI-FIED, pp. Converted into wood. 

LIGNI-FORM, a. (L. lignum and form] Like wood; re- 
sembling wood. —Kirwan. 

MONTER v. t. [L. lignum and facio] To convert into 

00 


wood. 

LIGNI-FY, v. £ To become wood. 

LIGNI-FY-ING, ppr. Converting into wood. 

LIGNIN, n. (L. lignum, wood.) In chemistry, the woody 
part or fibre of plants. 

LIG-NI-PER'DOUS, a. (L. lignum and perdo.) A term ap. 
plied to insects which destroy wood.— Brande. 

LIGNITE, a. (L. lignum) Mineral coal retaining the tex- 
ture of the wood from which it was formed, and burning 
with an empyreumatic odor.— Dana. 

LIG-NITI€, a. Containing lignite ; resembling lignite. 

LIGNOUS, a. Ligneous.— Evelyn., (Little used. 

LIG'NUM-VT'T/E, n. (L.] The popular name of guaiacum, 
or pox-wood, an excecdingly hard wood, used for whcels, 
pulleys, &c. It grows in the West Indies and South 

ca. 


LIG'E-LATE, j 


LIGU-LA-TED, a. (L. ligula.) Like a bandage Or strap 

LIGULE, 27. (L. ligula.) 1. In botany, the flat part of the 

LIG'U-LA, $ leaf of a grass, in contradistinction from that 
art which sheathes the stem. 2. A strap-shaped petal of 
owers of the syngcnesia. 

LIGURE, n. A kind of precious stone.—Ezod., xxviii. 

LIG'9-RITE, n. (from Liguria.) A crystallized mineral of 
an apple-green color. It ranks as a gem. 

LIKE, a. (Sax. lic, gelic; Goth. leiks; Sw. lik.) 1. Equal in 
quantity, quality, or degree. 2 Similar; resembling ; 
having resemblance: with to expressed or understood. 
3. Probable; likely, that is, having the resemblance or ap- 
pearance of an event; giving reason to expect or believe. 
—Like figures, in geometry. See SIMILAR. 

LIKE, ^. [eli pao y, for like thing, like person.) 1. Some 
erson or g resembling another; an equal. 2. Had 
ike, in the phrase, “he kad like to be defeated," seems to 

be a corruption ; but it is authorized by foco usage. 

LIKE, adv. 1. In the same manner. 2. In a manner be- 
coming. 3. Likely; probably. 

LIKE, v. t. [Sax. licean, lician; Goth. leikan.) 1. To be 
pleased with in a moderate degree; to approve. It ex- 
presses lesa than love and delight. 2. To please; to be 
agreeable to; [obs] 3. To liken; [obs.} 

LIKE, v. i 1. To be pleased; to choose; as, “he may go 
or stay, as he likes.” Locke.—2. To like of, to be pleased. 
—Knolles ; (obs.) 

LIKE-MIND-ED, a. Having a like disposition or purpose. 


—Ron., xv. 

LYKE'LI-HQOD, x. 1. Probability; verisimilitude ; appear- 
ance of truth or reality. 2. Appearance; show; resem- 
blance; [obs.) 

LIKELLNESS, n. 1. Probability. 2. The qualities that 


lease. 

LIKELY, a. (that is, like-like] Probable; that may be ra- 
tionally thought or believed to have taken place in time 
past, or to be true now or hereafter; such as is more 
reasonable than the contrary: 2. Such as may be liked; 
pleasing —In England, likely is equivalent to handsome, 
well-formed ; as, a likely man; a likely horse.—In America, 
the word is also sometimes applied to the endowments of 
the mind, and a likely man denotes a man of good charec- 
ter and talents. 


LTK'EN (lik), e. t. (Sw. likna.] To compare; to represcnt 


father. 4. An image, picture, or statue resembling a pen 
son or thing Sn. Š ilarity ; parallel ; similitude; ret 
resentation ; portrait; effigy. 


LIM 


L1K'EN-ING (Ik'p-ing), ». The forming of resemblance. 

LIKEWISE, edr. In like manncr ; also; morcover; too. 

LIK‘1NG, ppr. of like. 1. Approving ; being pleased with. 
9, a Plump; full; ofag appearance | [obs.] 

LINT1NG, s. 1. A good etate of body ; healthful appearanee ; 
plumpness, 2. State of trial; [obs.] 3. Inclination ; pleas- 
ure. 4. Delight in; pleasure in: with to. 

LILAC, ». [Fr. lilas; Sp. lilac.) A flowering shrub of the 

nus syringa, originally from Persia. 

LYLA-LITE,  Lepidolite, which see. . 

LIL-I-A‘CEOUS (like-d’shus), a (L. liliaceus.) Pertaining 
to lilies; lily-like.— Martyn. 

LILIED (iltid), a. Embellished with Iñmies.— Afilton. 

LIL-]-POTIAN, n. 1. One belonging to a diminutive race 
dcseribed in Swift's kingdom of Liliput 2 A person of 
very small size. [Sometimes used as an adjective.) 

LILL, e.t Spenser. See LOLL. 

LILT,e.i 1. To do any thing with dexterity or quickness. 
—Pegge; [local] 2. To sing or play cheerfully and mer- 
rily ; [ Scottisk.] 

LILY (lille), ^. [L. lilium] The name of a genus of plants 
of many species, produeing flowers of great beauty and 
variety of colors.—Lily of the valley, a plant of the genus 
conrallaria. 

LIL'Y-DAF'FO-DIL, wm. A plant and flower. 

LIL'Y-HAND-ED,a. Having white, delieate hands.—Spenser. 

LIL'Y-HY'A-CINTH, 2. A species of squilL— 4sÀ. 

LIL'Y-LIV-ERED, a. White-livered; cowardly.—Shak. 

LI-MA‘CEOUS (-shus), a. Belonging to the slug or naked 
snail, the limar of Linneus.—P. Cyc. 

LI-MATION, n. [L. limo.) The act of filing or polishing 

LTMA-TURE, n. [L. limo.) 1. A filing. 2. Filings; parti- 
cles rubbed off by filing.—Joknson. 

LIMB (im) (Sax. m; Dan., Sw. lem; L. limbus.) 1. 
Edge or border, as of the moon.—2. In anatomy, and in 
common use, an extremity of the human body; a member; 
a projecting part, as the arm or leg; that is, a shoot. 3. 

e braneh of a tree; [applied only to a branch of some 
size, and not to a small twig.)—4. In y, the border or 
upper spreading part of a monopetalous eoroL— Limb of 
the laso, a member of the legal profession. 

LIMB (lim), ». t. 1. To sup pru limbs.—Mikon. 2. To 
dismember; to tear off the limbs. 

LIMB-MEAL, a Piece-meal.—Shak. 

LIM'BAT, n. A cooling periodieal wind in Cyprus. 

LIM'BATE, a. Bordered; when one color is surrounded 
by an cdging of another.— Lindley. 

f LIM'BE€, n. [contraeted from alembic.] A atin. 

LIM'BEE, v. t. To strain or pass through a stilL—Sandys. - 

LIMBED, a, Jn composition, as large-limbed. 

LIM'BER, a. Easily bent ; flexible; pliant; yielding.—In 
amewa it is applied to material things; as, a limber 


T 
LIM'BER, v. t. To attach to the limber; ‘as, to limber the 


guns. 

LIM'BER, n. sing. 211. Two wheels and a shaft, with which 

LIMBERS, zn. pL $ cannon are drawn by horses. 2 Thills; 
shafts of a carriage.— Forby. 

LIM'BER-NESS, *. The quality of being easily bent; flexi- 
bleness ; plianey. 

LIN'BERS, In. 

LIM'BER-HOLER, $ 
to pump-welL 

LS BILET n. Supposed to be a decomposed chryso- 


te. 
LIMB'LESS, e. Destitute of limbs.—Massinger. 
LIMBO, m. [L. limbus, edge or border.) 1. In scholastic 
LIM'BUS, ý theology, a region bordering on hell; a place 
fcr the souls of good men until the coming of our Savior 


pi In a ship, holes eut through the 
oor-timbers, as a passage for water 


(limbus patrum), and also for the souls of unbaptized in- : 


fants (limbus infantum). Thc pocts have applied the term 
to other supposed placos on the outer borders of hell. 
Ariosto makes it the place of all Jost things; Milton the 

aradise of fools; and Shakespeare has used the term for 
bell itself 2 A place of restraint or confinement. 

LIME, n. (Sax. lim; Sw. Dan. lim; L. limus.) 1. A viscous 
substanee, sometimes laid on twigs for eatching birds. 2. 
Calcareous earth, oxyd of ealcium, mueh used as a ce. 
ment. 3. The linden-tree. 

LIME, ». (Fr. lime] A species of acid fruit, smaller than 
the lemon. 

LIME, v. t. (Sax. geliman.) 1. To smear with a viscous 
substanee. 2. To entangle; to ensnare.— Shak. 3. To 
manure with lime. 4. To cement 

LIME-BURN-ER, a. One who burns stones to lime. 

LIME-HOUND, n. A dog used in hunting the wild boar — 


Spenser. 
LIME'-KILN (lime-kil), n. A furnace in whieh stoncs or 
shells are exposed tu a strong heat, and reduccd to lime. 
LIME-PLANT, n. A name sometimes given to the May- 


LTME-SINK, a. A rvuunded hole or depression in the 
ground in limestone countries. 
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| LIMPET, n. 
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LIME-TWIG, n. A twig smearcd with lime. —Ailton, 

LIME-TWIGGED, a Smeared with lime.—Addison. 

LIME-WA-TER, n. Water impregnated with lime. 

LINED, pp. Smeared with lime; entangled; manured 
with lime. 

LIMESTONE, n. Stone of which lime is made by the cx. 

ulsion of its carbonuie acid; carbonate of lime. 

LINING, ppr. Daubing with viseous matter; entangling 
manuring with lime. 

LIMING, n. The act of manuring with lime. 

LINIT, n. [L. limes.) 1. Bound; boundary; border; ut 
most extent; the part that terminates « thing. 2 The 
thing which bounds; restraint.—3. In geometry, a determi 
inate quantity, to which a variable one continually ap 

roaches, and may come nearer to it than by any given 
erenee, but can never go beyond it.—4. Limits, pl, the 
extent of the liberties of a prison. 

LIMIT, v. . 1. To bound; to set bounds to. 2. To eon- 
fine within certain bounds ; to circumscribe ; to restrain. 
3. To restrain from a lax or general signification ; to re 


strict. 

LIMTT-A-BLE, a. That may be limited, eireumscribed, 
bounded, or restrained —Hume. 

LIM-IT-ANE-OUS, a. Pertaining to bounds.— Dict. 

LIM-IT-A'RIAN, a. That limits or cireumseribes. 

LIM'TT-A-RY, a. Placed at the limit, as a guard. 

LIM-IT-A’TION, n. [L. limitatio.) 1. The act of bounding 
or circumscribing. 2. Restriction; restraint; eircum- 
scription. 3. Restriction ; confinement from a lax, inde- 
terminate import. 4. A eertain precinet within which 
friars were allowed to beg or exercise their functions.—5. 
In law, the period limited by statute after which the claim- 
ant shall not enforce his claims by a suit.— Bouvier. 

LIM1T-ED, pp. 1. Bounded: circumseribed ; restrained 
2. a. Narrow; circumscribed; confined; restricted. 

LIM'TT-ED.-LY, adv. With limitation. 

LIM1TT-ED-NESS, 2. State of being limited.—Parker, 

LIMTT-ER, an. 1. He or that whieh limits or confines. 2 
A friar licensed to beg within certain bounds, or whose 
duty was limited to a certain distriet. 

LIMTT-LESS, a. Having no limits.—Syn. Boundless; un- 
limited ; unbounded ; illimitable ; infinite ; immense ; vost. 

LIM'MER, w. 1. A lime-hound; a mongrel. 2. A dog en- 
gendered between & hound and a mastiff. 3. A thill or 
shaft; (local. See LiwBER] 4. A thill-horse; [local] 

LIMN (lim), v. t. (Fr. exluminer; L. lumino.) To draw or 

t; or to t in water-colors.— Encyc. 

LIMN ED (lima), pp. Painted. 

LIN'NER, n. (Fr. enlumineur ; L. illuminator.) 1. One who 
colors or peints on paper or parchment ; one who deco- 
rates books with initial pictures. 2. A portrait painter. 

BIM TING, ppr. Drawing; painting; painting in water- 
colors. 

LIM'NING, n. The aet or art of drawing or painting in 
water-colors.— Addison. 

LIM'ON-ITE, n. One of the names of brown iron ore or 
hematite, an abundant ore in the United States.— Dana. 

LP'MOUS, a. [L. umonu] Muddy; slimy; thick. 

LIMP, v. i. (Sax. lemp- . To halt; to walk lamely 

LIMP, n. A halt; act of limping. 

t LIMP, a. Vapid; weak.— Walton. 

LIMP'ER, n. One who limps. 

[L. lepas.) A univalve shell of the genus patella, 
adhering to rocks. 

LIMPID, a. !L. limpidus.) Characterized by clearness or 
transparency, as a stream —Syn. Clear; transparent; pe} 
lucid; lucid; pure; erystal; trarslucent. 


LIN-PID'I-TY, 
LIM'PID-NESS, f *- Clearness; purity; transpareney 
LIMP'NG, ppr. or a. Halting; walking lamcly. 


LIMP'ING-LY, edv. Lamely; in a halting manner. 
LIN'SY, 1° (W. llymsi.] Weak; flexible—Forby. [Nes 
LIMP'SY,$ England.) 

LINY, n. [See Lime.) 1 Viseous; glutinous. 2. Contain 
ing lime. 3. Resembling lime; having the queries of limo. 

T LIN, v. i. (Ice. linna.) To yen. 

1 LIN, n. [Celtie.) 1. A pool or collection of water, partio- 
ularly the one above or below a waterfall 2. A waterfals 
Or cataraet.— Scottish. 

LINCH, n. A ledge; a reetangular projection.—Jennings. 

LINCH'-PIN, n. [Sax. !ynis.) A pin used to prevent the 
whecl of a carriage from sliding off the axle-tree. 

LIN'EOLN-GREEN (link^un-), s. A color of eloth formerly 

Yos Lincoln in England.—Spenser. 

LINC TUS,” i». [L. linctus.] Medicine taken by licking. 

LINDEN, ìn. [Sax, Sw., Dan. lind.) The lime-tree, or tei] 

LIND, tree, of the genus tilta.— Dryden. 

LINE, n. [L. linea; Fr. ligne.) 1. In geometry, that which 
has length, without breadth or thickness. 2. A slender 
string; a small eord or rope. 3. A thread. string, or cord 
extended to dircct any operation. 4. Lineament; a mar 
tn the hand or faee. 5. Delineation ; sketch, as of b 


* See Synopsis. i, E, 1, Ces long.—X, E, I, &e., short.—FAR, FALI, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—NOVE, BOOK, 
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tngs.— Temple. 6. Contour; outline; exterior linit of a 
Ggure. Pope.—7. In writing, printing, and engraving, tho 
words and letters which stand on a level in onc row, be- 
tween one margin and anothcr.—8. in poetry, a verse, or 
the words which form a certain number of feet, according 
to the measure. 9. A short letter; a note. 10. A ran 
or row of soldiers, or the disposition of on army drawa 
ap with an extended front; or the like disposition of a 
feet prepared for engagement. 11. A trench or rampart; 
an extended work in fortification. 12. Method; disposi- 
tion ; as, line of order.— Shak. 13. Extension ; limit ; 
border. 14. Equator; equinoctial circle. 15. A series or 
succession of progeny or relations descending from a com- 
mon progenitor. 16. The twelfth part of an inch. 17. A 
straight, extended mark. 18. A straight or parallel di- 
rection, 19. Occupation ; employment. ; department or 
course of business. 20. Course ; direction ; as, a liue of 
conduct. 2L Lint or flax.— Spenser ; (rare.]—22. In ker- 
aldry, lines are the figures used in armories to divide the 
shicld into ditfercat parts and to compose different fig- 
ures—23. [n Scripture, line signifies a cord for measuring; 
also, instruction; doctrine. Jeai., xxviii.—924. In military 
affairs, the line denotes the regular infantry of an army, as 

tinguished from militia, guards, volunteer corps, cav- 
alry, artillery, &c. 

A right line, a straight line; the shortest line that can be 
drawn between two points. —Horizontal line, a line drawn 
parallel to the horizon.—EQquinectial line, the equator of 
the earth or heavens.— Meridian line, a meridian, which 
gee.—. A ship of the line, a ship of war large enough to have 
a place in the line of battle; also called line-of-battle-ship ; 
a ship carrying guns on two or more decks besides the 


spar deck. 

LINE, v. t. (L. Enum. L To cover on the inside. 2 To 
put in the inside; [applied particularly to money ;] as, to 
(ine one's purse.—Swift. 3. To place along by the side of 
any thing for guarding. 4. To strengthen by additional 
works or men. 5. To cover; to add a covering. —Shak. 
6. To strengthen with any thing added. 7. To impreg- 
nate; (applied te irrational animals.] 

LIN'E-AGE, n. (Fr. lignage.) Race; progeny; family; 
house; descendants in a line from a common progenitor. 

LIN'E-AL, a. (L.Jinealis.] 1. Composed of lines ; delineated. 
2. In a direct line from an ancestor. 3. Hereditary; de- 
rived froua ancestors.—Shak. 4. Allied by direct descent. 
Dryden. 5. In the direction of a line.—Lineel measure, the 
measure of length. 

LIN-E-AL'I-TY, ». The state of being in the form of a linc. 
—Am. Review. 

A4IN'E-AL-LY, ede. Ia a direct line. 

LIN'E-A-MENT, n. (Fr.; L. lineamentum.] Feature; form; 
make; the outline or exterior of a body or figure, particu- 
wu ef the face. 

LIN'E-AR, a. (L. linosris.] 1L Pertaining to a line; consist 
ing of lines; in a straight direction. —2. In botany, like a 
line ; slender; of the same breadth througbout, except at 
the extremities.— Linear perspective. See PERSPECTIVE. 

LIN'E-AR-SHAPED Cshápt) « Of a linear shape. 

CIN'E-ATE, e In &etany, marked pongiuadinally with de- 

ressed parallel lines ; as, a Jineate leaf. 

LIN-E-XTÍON, *. Draugbt; delineation, which see. 

LINED, pp. (Se Liwrz.] Covered on the inside.  - 

LINEN, n. (L. linum; Ir. lin] 1. Cloth made of flax or 
hemp. 2. The under port of dress, as being chiefly of 


linen. 

LINEN, e. (L. líneus] L Made of flax or hemp. 2. Re- 
sembling linen cloth; white; pale. 

LINEN-DRA'PER, s. A person who deals in linens.— 
Linener and linenman, in a like sense, are obsolete. 

COVER, w. A vessel belonging to a regular line of packets. 

Recent usage.] 
G, n. [D. leng ; Ir. long.] A fish of the Northern seas, 
resembling the cod in form, but longer and more slender. 

LING, n. (Ice. ling.] A species of long grass; heath. 

LING, a Saxon termination, as in darling, ing, denotes, 
primarily, state, condition, or subject ; in some cases, 
the young of animals, as goslizg. 

LIN"GER (ling zer), v. íi. (Sax. leng.) 1. To remain or wait 
long; to be slow. 2. To be slow in deciding; to be in 
suspense. 3 To remain long in any state. —StYN. To de- 

; loiter; lag; tarry; stay; stop; hesitate. 

LIN"GER, v. & To protrect.—Shak. 

LIN"GERED, pp. Delayed; loitered. 

LIN"'GER-ER, t, One who lingers. 

LIN"GER-IKG, ppr. 1. Delaying; loitering. 2. a. Drawing 
out in timc; remaining long; protracted. 

LIN"GER-ING, n. A delaying; a remaining long ; tardiness; 

rotraction.—=Irviag. 


L GER INGLY, edv. With delay; slowly; tediously — 

LIN“GET (lingget), n. (Fr. lingot} A small mass of metal. 

CIN'GLE (linggi), s. I ad] Bhoemaker's thread. 
Obs. or local.j 
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LIP 


LIN*GO, w. (L. lingua.) Language; speech. (Vulgar.! 

t LIN"'GUA'CIOUS (ling-gwa‘sliusy à. iL. ing d Talk. 
ative ; loquacious. 

BIN GUA DENTAL a. (L. rue and dens] Formed ot 
utte y the Joint use o c tonguc and teeth, as 
letters d and t.—Holder. i = 

LIN"GUA-DENT'AL, *. An articulation formed by the 
tongue and teeth. 

LIN"GUAL (linggwal) a. [L. lingua.) Pertaining to the 
tongue. 

LIN"GUI.FORM, a. [L. lingua and form.] Having the form 
or shape of the tongue.—Martyn. 

LIN"GUIST (ling’gwist), x- [L. ingwa.] A person skilled in 

LINGUISTIC, 

LIN"GUIST'€-AL, fo Pertaining to linguistics. 

LIN"GUIST'I€S, x. The science which treats of the origin, 
various senses, and applications of words. 

LIN"GU-LATE, ed lingulatus] Shaped like the tongue 
or a strap. [Littl used.) See LIGULATE. 

LINGWORT, x». An herb. 

LING@Y (laYjy) e L Limber; tall; flexible. (Craven dia- 
lect.] 2. Active; strong; able to bear fatigue.— Brockett. 
LINT-MENT, x. (Fr.; linis.entum.] A species of soft 

ointment. 

LIN'ING, ppr. Covering on the inside, as a garment. 

LINING, x. 1. The covering of the inner surface of any 
oe as of a garment or a box. 2 That which is within. 

LINK, w. (G. gelenk; Dan. lenke.) 1. A single ring or di- 
vision of a chain. 2. Any thing doubled and closed like a 
link.—Mortimer. 3. A chain; any thing connecting. 4 
Any single constituent part of a connected serics, as of an 
argument.— Links, sausages, so called from being made in 
a continuous chain.—Forby ; [sometimes heard in America.) 

LINK, ^. (Gr. Avxvos; L. lychnus.] A torch made of tow 
or hards, &c., and pitch —Dryden. 

LINK, e. t. 1. To complicate. 2 To unite or connect by 
something intervening or in another manner. 

LINK, v. i To be connected.— Burke. 

LINK'BOY, 22. A boy or man who carried a link or torch 

LINK'MAN, $ to light passengers.—Gay. 

LINKED (linkt), United ; connected. 

LINKING. co níting; connecting. . 

LIN-NAYAN, 2a. Pertaining to Linnseus the botanist, of 

LIN-NE’AN, $ Sweden, or to his system of botany. 

LINNET, x. [Fr. dinot.] A small European singing-bird of 
the finch family. 

LINTSERD, ¢% (lint and eed; Sax. linsed.] Flaxseed. 

LIN'SEED-€AKE, x. The solid mass, or cake, which re 
mains wben oil is expressed from flax-socd. 

LIN'SEED-OIL, s. Oil obtained by pressure from flax.seed. 

LIN'SEY, n. (corru from linen. LE. 

LIN'SEY-ÍIVOOL'SEY, e. Made of linen and wool; hence, 
vile; mean; of different and unsuitable 

DEI dee n. Staff made of linen and wool 
mixed. 

LIN'STO€K, a. A pointed staff with a crotch or fork et one 
end, to hold a lighted match; used in firing cannon. 

LINT, n. (Sax. linet; L. linteum.) Flax; but more generally, 
linen scraped into a soft substance, and used for dressing 
wounds and sores. 

LINTEL, &. (Fr. linteaux; Sp. lintel.) The head-piece of a 
door-frame or window-frame ; the part of the frame that 
lies on the side pieces. 

LINT'SEED. See LINSEED. 

LYON, n. (Fr.; L. lea, leonis] L A quadruped of the genus 
felis, very strong, fierce, and rapacious, remarkablc for its 
roar. 2. A sign in the zodiac, . 9. An object of inter- 
est and curiosity ; as, the lion of the day ; to visit the lions 
of a place. This use of the term is derived from the lions 
kept as objects of curio in the Tower of London. 

LYON-HEART-ED (-birted), a. Having a lion's heart oc 
E: 

PR a a. Líkealion; fierce. 

LYON-MET-TLED, a. Having the courege and spirit of s 
lion.— Hillkouse. 

LYON-ESS, 2. The female of the lion kind. 

LTON-IZE, v. & To visit the objects of curiosity in a place. 
See Lion. (Familiar.] 

LYON'8 FOQT, a. A plant of the genera cstenanche, pre 
Rantkes, &c. 

LION'S LEAF,«#. A tuberous-rooted plant of the Levant. 

LYONS TAIL, x». A plant of the genus leonvrus. 

LIP, ». (Sax. lippa, lippe; D. lip; G. Dan. lippe] 1. The 
edge or border of the mouth. 9. The edge of any Bh) 8. 
—3. In botany, one of the two opposite divisione ofa of 
corol.—4. In conchology, the outer edge of the ing Md 9 
a univalve shell.—To make & lip, to drop the under lip in 
sullenness or contempt. 

LIP, v. t. To kiss.—Shak. 

t Obsolete. 


LIS 


LIP-DE-VO'TION, s. Prayers uttered by tho lips without 
tha desires of the heart. 

LIP GOOD. a Good in profession only.— Ben Jonson. 

LIP-LA-BOR, m. Labor or action of the lips without con- 
currence of the mind; words without sentiments. 

LIP-WIS-DOM, s. Wisdom in talk without practice; wis- 
dom in words not supported by experience. 

LIPLESS, e Having no lips.—Byrox. 

LIPLET, a. A little lip.—Airby. 

LIPO-GRAM, a. (Gr. Aaww and ypagga.] <A writing in 
which a particular letter is wholly oinitted. 

LIP-O-GRAM-MAT1€, a A term applicd to writings in 
which a particular letter is intentionally omitted through- 
out—Arande. 

LIP-O-GRAN'MA-TIST, n. One who writes any thing, 

articular letter.— Addison. 


botany, 


LIP'PING, ppr. Kissing. 
LIP'PI-TUDE, ^. (L. lippitudo.] Soreness of eyes; bleared- 


ness.— Bacon. 

LIQUA-BLE (ik’wa-bl), a That may be melted. 

LTQUATE, v. £ (L. liguo.] To melt; to liquefy; tobe dis- 
solved.— Woodward. (Little wc 

LI-QUATION, n. (L. liquatio.) 1. The act or operation cf 
melüng. 2. Tbe capacity of being melted —3. Iu metal. 
lurgy, the process of separating, by a regulated heat, an 
easily fusible metal from one less fusible, with which it is 
combined ; eliquation.— Ure. 

LIQ-UE-FA€' TION (lik-we-fak'shun), ». [L. liguefactio.) 1. 
The act or operation of melting or,dissolving; the con- 
version of a solid into a pi per by the sole agency of heat 
orcaloric. 2. The state of being melted. 

LIQUE-FI-A-BLE, a. That may be melted, or changed 
from a solid to a liquid state.—. : 

LIQ'UE-FTED (lik'we-fide), pp. Melted; become liquid. 

LIQ'UE-FI-ER, n. That which melts any solid substance. 

LIQ'UE-FT (lik'we-fy), v. t. (Fr. liguefer.] To melt; to dis- 


solve; to convert from a fixed or solid form to that of a 
liquid; to melt by the sole agency of heat or caloric. 
LIQU E-FY, v. i. To be melted; to become liquid. 


LIQUE-FY-ING, ppr. Melting; becoming liquid. 

LI-QUES'CEN-CY, n. [L. liquescentia.) Aptness to melt. 

LI-QUES'CENT,a. Melting; becoming fluid. — 

LI-QUEOR’ (le-küre^, n. (Fr.) A delicate preparation of dis- 
tilled spirits, usually flavored with fruits, spices, or various 
aromatic substances.— Ure. 

LIQUID (ik’wid), a. (L. liquidus.) 1. Fluid; flowing or ca- 
pable of flowing; not fixed or solid. But liquid is not 

recisely synonymous with fluid. Air is fluid, but not 
iquid. 9. Soft; clear; flowing; smooth, as melody. 3. 
Pronounced without any jar; smooth, as cerfhin letters. 
4. Dissolved ; not obtainable by law; (obs.) 

LIQUID, n. 1. A fluid or tlowing substance; a substance 
whose parts change their relative position on the slightest 
pressure, and which flows on an inclined plane.—2. In 
grammar,a letter which has a smooth flowing sound, or 
which flows ponent d after a mute, as l and r, in bla, bra. 
M and n are also called liquids. 

LIQUID-ATE (likwid-ate), v. t. (Fr. ligvider ; L. liquido.) 
L To clear from all obscurity.—Hamilton. 2. To settle ; 
to adjust ; to ascertain or reduce to precision in amount. 
— Blackstone. 3. To pay; to settle, adjust, and satisfy, as 
a debt. 4. To diminish or lessen.— Walpole. 

LIQ'UID.A-TED, pp. Settled; adjusted ; reduced to certain- 


ty; me 
LIQUID-A-TING, ppr. Adjusting; ascertaining ; paying. 
LIQ-UID-ATION, n. The act of settling and = Paqu debta, 
or ascertaining their amount or the balance due. 
LIQ'UID-à-TOR, n. He or that which liquidates or settles. 
—E. Everett. 
LIQ-UIDI-TY (lik-wid'e-te), n. (Fr. liquidit&] 1. The quali- 
of being fluid or liquid. 2. Thinness. 
LIQUID-LY (ik‘wid-ly), ado. In a flowing manner. 
LIQUID-NESS, 2. The quality of being hquid; fluency. 
LIQUOR (ik‘ur), n. (Fr. liqueur; L. liquor.) 1. A dquid 
or fluid substance ; commonly applied to spirituous fluids. 
—Liquor of NA a solution of silicated potash.—Liquor 
Libacius, bichlorid of tin. 
LIQUOR, v. t. To moisten; to drench.—PDacon.  (Kare.) 
LYQUOR SIL1-€UM, n. (L.] Liquor of flints. See Liquor. 
LIQUORICE. See Liconicx. 
LIR.I-CON-FAN'CY, n. A flower. 
LIR1-POOP, n. (Fr. liripipion.) The hood of a graduate. 
LIR'O-CONE, a. (Gr. Acfos, pale, and «ovia, powdcr.) In 
ineralogy. having the form of a whitish powder. d. 


mi 
LIR'O-CON-ITE, n. A brightblue or green mineral, con- ' 


sisting of oxyd of coppcr, arsenic acid, and water.— Daxa. 


LIS'BON, n. A sort of sweet wine exported from Lisbon. . 


LISH, a. Stout; active. [Local.) 
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4 n. R M: A siy or hollow.—Hale. ; ° 

SP, v. . lispeln; D. lispen; Sax. vlisp, or vlips.) "1a 

poek with a Mec articulation, as in Alii ca BE th 

r s. 
LISP, v. t. To pronounce with a lisp. 
LOF n. The act of lisping, as in uttering an aspirated tà 
Or s. 

LISI"ER, n. One who lisps. 

LISP’1NG, ppr. or a. Uttering with a lisp. 

LISP'ING, n. The act of spcaking with a lisp. 

LISPING-LY, adv. With a lisp.—Holder. 

LIS‘SOM, a. (probably from Sax. icsan.) Limber; supple. 
relaxed; loosc.  [Local.] 

LIST, n. (Sax. Sw. list; It, Sp. lista; Fr., Dan. liste.) 1. 
The outer edge or selvedge of cloth. 2. A line inclosin, 
or forming thc ped of a piece of ground, or field o 
combat; hence, in the plura! (lists), the ground or field in- 
closed for a race or combat. 3. A limit or boundary; a 
border.—4. In architecture, a little square molding ;.a fillet , 
called, also, a listel. 5. A roll, register, or catalogue, that is, 
a row or line. 6. A strip of cloth; a fillet.— Civil list, in 
Great Britain and the United States, the civil officers of 
government, as judges, embassadors, secretaries, &c. 
Hence, it is used for the revenues or appropriations of 
publ money for the support of the civil officers. Bya 

ate law, the cicil list, in England, embraces only the ex- 
nses of the reigning monarch's household.—Brande. 

LIST, v.t. 1. To enroll; to register in a list or catalogue ; 
to enlist. 2. To engage in the public service, as soldiers. 
—JDryden. 3. To inciose for combat. 4. To sew together, 
as strips of cloth, so as to make a particolored show; or 
to form a border.— Wotton. 5. To cover with a list, or 
with strips of cloth. 6. To hearken to; to attend to. 
Shak. See LISTEN. 

LIST, v. i. To engage in public 
name; to enlist. 

LIST, v. i (Sax. lystan.] 1. Properly, to lean or incline ; to 
be propense ; hence, to desire or choose. 2. To hearken, 
to attend; to listen. 

LIST, n. In the language of seamen, an inclination to one 
side ; as, the ra m a list to port. 

LIST'ED, pp. 1. ; particolored in stripes. 9. Cov- 
ered with list. 3. Inclosed for combat. 4. Engaged in 
public service; enrolled. 

LIST'EL, n. A list in architecture; a fille. —Encyc. 

LISTEN (lis'n), v. i. [Sex. )ystan or kiystan.] 1. To heark- 
en; to give ear; to attend closely with a view to hear. 2 
To obey ; to yield to advice; to follow admonition. 

LIST EN (lis'n) v. t. To hear; to attend.—Shak. - 

LIST'EN ED (lis'nd), pp. Hearkened ; heard. 

LIST'EN.ER, n. One who listens; a bearkener. 

LIST'EN-ING, ppr. or a. Hearkening; giving attention. 

LIST'EN-ING, ». The act of giving attention. 

LISTER, n. One who makes a list or roll. 

{LISTFUL, a. Attentive.—Spenser. 

LISTING, ppr. Inclosing for combat; covering with list, 
enlisting. 

LISTING. nm. In architecture, the cutting away the sap 
wood from the edges of a board.— Brande. 

LIST'LESS, a. Not listening ; not attending; not interested 
—SvN. Heedless; careless; thoughtless; inattentive ; im 
different; vacant ; uninterested; languid; weary ; supine ; 
indolent. 

LISTLESS-LY, adv. Without attention; heedlessly. 

LIST'LESS-NKSS8, <, Inattention; heedlessness ; indiffer- 
ence to what is passing and may be iüteresting. 

LISTS, s. pl. The ground inclosed for a race, combat, &c. 

LIT, re of light; as, the bird lit on a tree. (Inelegant.] 

LIT'À-NY, n. (Fr. litanie ; Gr. Mravca.) A solemn form of 
caen used in public worship. 

tLITE, a Little. 

LITER, P (Fr. lire A French measure of capacity, 

al ds equal to 61.028 cubie inches, or about 21 wine 
pints. 

LIT'ER-AL, a. [Fr.; L. litera.) 1. According to the letter; 

rimitive; real; not figurative or metaphorical; as, a 


service by enrolling one's 


iteral sense. 2. Following the letter or exact words ; not 
free, as a translation. 3. Consisting of letters, as notation. 

LIT'ER-AL, a. [L. lieratus.) Learned; lettered; instructed 
in learning and science.—Johnson. 

t LIT'ER-AL, w. Literal meaning.—Brown. 

LIT'ER-AL-ISM, n. That which accords with the letter. 

LITER-AL-IST, n. One who adheres to the letter or exact 
word. — Milton. 

LIT-ER-ALT-TY, ». nal or literal meaning.— Brown. 

LIT'ER-AL-LY, adv. 1. According to the primary and natu- 
ral import of words; not figuratively. 2. With close ad 
herence to words; word by word. 

LITER-AL-NESS, n. State of adhering closely to the letter 
or of being litera. — 

LIT'ER-A-RY, a. [L. titerarius.} 1. Pertaining to letters or 
literature ; respecting learning or learned men. 2 Derived 
from erudition, as reputation. 3. Furnished with erudi 
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ton; verecd in Ictters. 4. Consisting in Ictters, or written 
or priuted compositions. 

LIT-ER-A"l'T, n. pl. (L. literatus.] The lcarncd; men of eru- 
dition.—Spcctator. 

LIT-ER-ATIM. (L) Letter for letter. 

LIT'ER-A-TOR, 2. [ 1 A petty schoolmastcr.— Burke. 

LIT'ER-A-TURE, v. (L. literatura.) 1. Acquaintance with 
books. 2. 'l'he collective body of literary productions, 
embracing the cntire rceults of knowledge and fancy pre- 
scrved in writing. 3. In the more distinctive and usual 
sense of thc term, literature excludes the positive sciences, 
and cmbraces history, mar, rhctoric, logic, criticiem, 
languages, &c. In a sull narrowcr scnse, it 1s sometimes 
used as eynonynious with polite litcrature.—SyN. Learn- 
ing; cradition ; letters ; bclles-lcttrcs. 

t LITH, n. "rd A joint or limb.— Chaucer. 

LI-THAN'THRAX, x. (Gr. ĝos and avepat) 

LITH’ARGE, x. (Fr.] A semi-vitreous oxy 
a scaly appearance. 

LITH’ATE, x. (Gr. AcOos.] A salt or compound formed by 
the lithic acid with a base. 

LIFHE, a. (Sax. lith, lithe; W. llyth.] That may be easily 
bent; pliant; flexible; limber.—Alikon. 

tLITHE, v. & 1. To smooth; to soften; to palliate.— 
Chaucer. 2. To listen. See LISTEN. 

LIFHENESS, n. Flexibility ; limberness, 

LIFHER, a. 1. Soft; pliant.—Shak. 2 [Sax. lythr.] Bad; 
corrupt.— Woolton. 

LIFHER-LY, adv. Slowly; lazily.— Barret. 

LIFH'ER-NESS, n. Idlenesa; !aziness.—Barret. 

LITHE'SOME,a. Pliant; nimble; limber.— Scott. 

LITHTA, n. A new alkali, found in the minerals petalite, 
spodumene, &c., of which the basis is a metal called lithium. 

LITH'1€, a. Pertaining to the stone in the bladder.—Lithic 
acid, generally called wric acid, forms the most common 
variety of urinary calculus. 

LITHT.UM. n. The metallic base of lithia. 

LITH-O-BIBLI-ON. See LirHoPHYL. 

LITH'O-CXRP, n. (Gr. MM0o$ and xapros.] Fossil fruit; 
fruit petrifi ct. Nat. Hist. 

LITH-O-€OL'LA, n. [Gr. Ados and xo\Xa.] A cement that 
unites stones.—Ash. 

LITH-O-DENDRON, n. (Gr. \cOos and dewdpov.] A name 
sometimes given to corals from their resemblance to 
branches of trees. 

LITH'O-DERM, s. (Gr. AcBos and depya.) One of a genus 
of apoda] echinoderms, with an oval body, covered with a 
fayer of calcareous granules, which form an indurated 
crust..—Bra 

LITH'O-.DOME, n.,  ? (Gr. AcBos, stone, and opos, house.) 

LI-THOD'O-MI, n. pl. $ The name of molluscous animals 
which form holes in solid rocks, in which they lodge 
themselves.— Lyell. > 

LI-THOD'O-MOUS, a. Relating to a genus of molluscous 
animals which perforate stones. 

LITH-O-GEN’E-SY, n. (Gr. AcBos and yevects.] The doctrine 
or science of the o of minerals. 

Li-THO@E-NOUS, a. An epithet applied to polyps which 
form corals.—Lyell, 

LITH'O-GLYPH, n. The art of engraving on precious 
stones.— Elmes. 

"'ATH-O-GLYPHTTE, n. (Gr. MOos and yAugw.) A fossil 
substance, having the appearance of being cut by art. 

LITH'O-GRAPH, v. t. To trace letters or figures on stone, 
and transfer them to paper, &c. 

LITH'O-GRAPH, n. A print from a drawing on stone. 

LITH'O-GRAPH ED (lith’o-graft), pp. or a. Formed by tra- 
cing letters or figures on stone. 

qu AA Y EL n. One who practices lithography. 

LITH-O-GRAPH'€-AL-LY, ado. By the lithographic art. 

LITH'O-GRAPH-ING, ppr. Forming by letters or figures on 


stone. 

LI-THOGRA-PHY, n. (Gr. ioc and ypagw.] The art of 
tracing letters, figures, or other designs on stone, and of 
transferring them to paper by impression. 

LITE-OID'AL, a. Like stone; having a stone structure. 

LITH-O-LO61€. 2a. In mineralogy, pertaining to the 

LITH-O-LOÓ'1€-AL, $ character of a rock, as derived 
from the nature and mode of aggregation of its mineral 
contents.— Dana. 

LITH-O-LOG1€-AL-LY, adv. In a lithological manner. 

LI-THOL’O-GIST, n. A person skilled in the sciencc of stones. 

LI-THOL'O-GY, n. [Gr. Ados and Xoyos.] 1. The science or 
natural history of stones. 2. A treatise on stones found 
in the Len Apr pini 

LITHO-MAN-CY, n. (Gr. 0o; and pavreia.) Divination or 
pn of cvents by means of stones.— Brown. 

LITH'O-MXRGE, n. (Gr. Abos, and L. marga.) A compact 
clay of a fine, smooth texture, and very sectile.—Dana. 

LITH’ON-TRIP-TOR, ?n. An instrumcnt for triturating 

LITH'O-TRI-TOR, $ the stone in the bladder. 


Stone-coal. 
of lead, having 
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LITH-ON-TRYPTIE, 2a. (Cr. Aog and Spuxzw. 
LITH.ON-THRYPTIe, j^ ibe ie nd of eet) 
stonc in thc bladder or kidncys. 
A ee ? n À medicine which has the 
-ON-T ^ wer of dissolving thc 
the bladder or kidncys. P pene 
LI-THOPH’A-6f. See LitTnopomr. 
LI-THOPH’A-GOUS (-thof’-), a. (Gr. \cOos and $ayu.] Eat 
ing or swallowing stones or gravc). as thc ostrich. 
, t LITH(O-PHOS-PHOR, n. (Gr. Achos and $ucQopor.] A 
etone that becomes phosphoric by heat. 
LITH-O-PHOS-PHORTE, a. Pertaining to lithophosphor ; 
| becoming phosphoric by heat. 
' LITH'O-PHYL, n. (Gr. AcBog and ¢vAdov.] Bibliolite or 
lithobiblion, fossil lcavcs. 
LEO THEE, n. (Gr. \cBoo and $vrov.) A coral zoo- 
! pi = RNA. 
i LITH-O-PHYTI€E, a. Pertaining to lithophytes. 
| oe -TOUS, a. Pertaining to or consisting of lith- 
ophytes. 
| LITH'O-TOME, n. [Gr. MBos and repyw.] A stone so form- 
ed naturally as to appear as if cut artiscially. 
LITH-O-TON/Z€, a. Pertaining to or performed by lithot- 


omy. 

LI-THOT'O-MIST, n. One who performs the operation of 
cutting for the stone in the bladder. : 

LI-THOT'O-MY, n. (Gr. ĝos and rcuve.] The operation 
art, or practice of cutting for the stone in the bladder. 

LITH'O-TRIP.SY, n. (Gr. Aio; and rpióo.] The operation 
of triturating the stone in the bladder, so that it may be 
extracted without cu š 

LITH'O-TRIP-TIST, n. One skilled in breaking and ex- 
tracting stone in the bladder. 

LITH'O-TRIP-TOR, n. An instrument for triturating the 
stone in the bladder. 

LI-THOT'RI-TY, n. (Gr. 1(0os and repo.] The operation 
of breaking a stone in the bladder into small pieces, capa- 
ble of being voided.— Brande. 

t LI-THOX'TLE, n. (Gr. dog and tvyAoy.] Petrified wood. 

LIFHY, a. Easily bent; pliable. 

LITI-GANT, a. Contending in law; engaged in a lawsuit. 

LITI-GANT, n. A peres engaged in a lawsuit. 

LITI-GATE, v. t. (L. litigo.] To contest in law; to prose- 
cute or defend by pleadings, exhibition of evidence, and 

udicial dcbate. 

LITI-GATE, v. i To dispute in law; to carry on a suit by 
judicial process. 

LIT1-GA-TED, pp. or a. Contested judicially. 

LITI-GA-TING, ppr. Contesting in law. 

LIT-I-GA"TION, n. The act or process of carrying on a suit 
in a court of law or cquity for the recovery of a right or 

,. Claim; a judicial contest. 

, LI-TI@IOUS (le-tidjus), a. (Fr. litigieuz ; L. litigiosus.] 1 
Inclined to judicia] contest; given to the practice of con. 
tending in law; quarrelsome; wrangling; contentious 
2. Disputable; controvertible ; subject to contention. 

| LI-TIG1OUS-LY, adv. In a contentious manner. 

LI-TI@TOUS-NESS, n. A disposition to engage in or to carry 
on lawsuits; inclination to judicial contests. 

LITMUS, n. A blue pigment, formed from argol, orchil, or 
archil, a species of lichen. See ARCHIL. 

LIT'ORN, n. A bird, a species of thrush. 

LITO-TES, n. (Gr. dAcrorns.] In rhetoric, a diminution or 
softening of statement for the sake of avoiding censure, or 
of expressing more strongly what is intended; as, “a cit 
izen of no mean city,” i e., an illustrious one. 

LI-TRAME.-TER, n. An instrument invented by Dr. Haro 
to ascertain the specific gravity of liquids. 

LITTER, n. (Fr, litiere.] 1. A vehicle formed with shafts 
supporting a bed between them, in which a person may 
be borne by men or by a horse. 2 Straw, hay, or other 
soft substance, used as a bed for horses and for other pur 
poses. 3. (Ice. lider.) A brood of young pigs, kittens, 
puppies, or other quadrupeds. 4. A birth of pigs or other 
small animals. 5. Waste matters, shreds, fragments, and 
the like, scattered on a floor or other clean place. 

LITTER, v. t 1. To bring forth young, as swine and other 
small quadrupeds. 2, To scatter over carelessly with 
shreds, fragments, and the like. 3. To cover with straw 
orhay. 4. To supply with litter. 

LITTERED, pp. 1. Furnished with straw. 2. « Covered 
Or overspread with litter. 

LITTER-ING, ppr. 1. Furnishing with straw. 2. Cover 
ing with abre da. pieces, &c. š 
LITTLE, a. ; comp. less, lesser ; sup. least. (Sax. lytel, lyties 
Scot. lite, lyte.] £ Small in size or extent; not great or 
large ; diminutive. 2. hon E deccm 3. ge o 
quantity or amount, 4. Of sm ity, power, OT ET 
portance. 5. Of small force or effect; slight; Inconsid 


LITTLE *. 1. Asmall quantity or amount 9 A smal 
space. 3. Any thing small, slight, or of inconsidcrable im 
portance. 4. Not much, 


z Have 
qvality of diesulving the 


t Obsolete 
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LITTLE, ade. 1. In a emul degree ; slightly. 2. Not much ; 
in a small quantity or space of time. 3. In enne degree ; 
slichtly ; sometimes preceded by a. 

LITTLE-GO, w. Inthe Eaglish unirersities, a cant namo 
for a public examination abont the middle of the course, 
which, being less strict aud less important in ite conse- 
queuces than the final examination, has reccived this ap- 

llarion.— Lyell. 

LITTLE-NES3, n. 1. Smallness of size or bulk. 9. Mean- 
ness; want of grandcur. 3. Want of dignity. 4. Meun- 
ness; pemuriourncss. 

LIT TO-RAL, a. (L. littoralis.) Belonging to a shorc, as of 

the sea, or a great lake. 


LITU-ITE, n. A fossil allied to thc ammonite. It is a 
chambered shell, straight, except at ita smallest extremity, 
which i3 spiral. 

LI-TURGIE, 


LLTUR‘OI€-AL. be. Pertaining to a liturgy. 

LITURGY, n. (Fr. làurgie; Sp., It. liturgia.) In a general 
sense, the established formulas for public worship, or the 
entire ritual for public worship in those churches which 
use written forms.—In a restricted sense, among Roman 
Catholics, the 1nass; and in the English Church, the com- 
munion service.— Murdock. 

LIVE (iv), e. i. (Sax. liban, leofan, lifan; Goth. liban.) 1. 
To abide; to dwell; to have settled residence in any place. 
—2. Figuratively, to continue; to be permanent; not to 
perish. 3. To be animated; to have the vital principle, as 
animals. 4 To have the principles of vegeta ife. 5. 
To pass life or time in a particular manner, with regard to 
habits or condition. 6. To continue in life; as, the way to 
lice longis to be temperate. 7. To live, cmphatically ; to 
enjoy ; to be in a state of happiness. 8. To feed; to 
subsist: tv be nourished and supported in life ; as, to lire 
on herbs. 9. To subsist; to be maintained in life ; to be 
supported, as by one’s labor. 10. To remain undestroyed ; 
to float; not to sink or founder, as a ship. 11. To exist; 
to have being.—12. In Scripture, to be exempt from death, 
temporal or spiritual. 13. To recover from sickness; to 
have life prolonged.—JoAn, iv. 14. To be inwardly quick- 
ened, nourished, and actuated by divine influence or faith. 
-Gal, ii. 15. To be greatly refreshed, comforted, and 
animated. 16. To appear as in life or reality ; to be man- 
ifest in real character.— 7o live with. 1. To dwell or to 
be a lodger with. 2. To cohabit; to have intercourse, as 
male and female.—Shak. 

LIVE (liv), e. t. 1. To continue in, constantly or habitually, 
as a life of luxury. 2. To act habitually in conformity to; 


as, to lice one's prayers. Parker.—To live down, to put ' 


down by one's manner of living, as slander.— Burke. 

LIVE, a. 1. Having life; having respiration and other or- 
ganic functions in operation, or in a capacity to operate; 
not dead. 2. Having vegetable life. 3. Containing fire ; 
ignited; notextinct 4 Vivid, as color. 

LIVE-FEATH ERS (feth'erz), n. pl. Feathers which have 
been plucked from the living fow], and are therefore more 
strong and elastic. 

LIVE-OAK, n. A species of oak (Quercus virens), very du- 
rable, and highly esteemed for ship-timber. 

LIVED, pret. and pp. of live. 

LIVED, a. Having a life; as, long lized. ` 

fLIVE'LESS. See LIFELESS. 

LIVELI.HOOD, n. [lively and hood.) Means of living— 
Svx. Maintenance ; support; subsistence ; sustenance. 

LIVELLLY. See Livery. 

LIVELLNESS, n. 1. The or state of being lively or 
animated ; sprightliness; vivacity ; animation; spirit. 9. 
An appearance of life, animation, or spirit. 3. Briskness ; 
activity; effcrvescence, as of liquors. 

t LIVE’LODE, for livelihood.—Hubberd's Tule. 

LYVELONG arene: oe and long.] 1. Long in pass- 
ing. 2 ting; durable; [obs] 3. n. A plant of the 
genus sedum. 


LIVE'LY, a. 1. Characterized by life, vigor, activity, or an- 
imation; as, lively persons, scenes, conversation, faith. 9. 
Representing life ; as, a lively picture.—Svw. Brisk ; vig- 
orous; quick ; nimble; smart; active; alert; sprightly; 
animated ; spirited ; prompt; strong ; euet n vivid ; 
vivacious ; blithe; gleeful; airy; ; jocund. 

LIVELY, adv. 1. Briskly; vi y.— Hayward ; [rare.] 
2. With strong rcsemblance of life.—Dryden; [rare. 

LIVER, n. One who livcs.—Prior. E 

LIVER, n. (Sax. lifer, He), A glandular viscus or part of 
the body lying under the false ribs on the right side. It is 
of considerable size and of a reddish color, and serves to 
secrcte the bile. 

w~lVER-€GL-OR, e. Dark red; of the color of the liver. 

LIVER-GROWN, a. Having a large livcr.—Grauxt, 

LIVER-STOXE, n. (G. leber-stein] A gray or brown spe- 
ciea of ba 

LIV'ERED, a. Having a liver; aa, white-livered. 

LIVER-IED (liverid) a. Wearing a livcry, as servants. 

LIVER-\WORT, ». The name of many species of plants. 
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It has becn applied to a natura) order of flowerlcss plants 
(hepatice), allicd to mosses and lichens; also to thc àe- 
pais tribba, an herb somctimcs used in pulmonary com- 
nints. 
LIV'ER-Y, n. (Norm.; Fr. lierer.] 1. The act of delivering 
ssion of lands or teneineuts, called livery of scisin ; 
fa term of English law.) 2. Relcasc from wardship ; de- 
verance. 3. The writ by which posscssion is obtained. 
4. The state of being kept at a certain rate. 5. A form of 
dress by which noblemen and gentlemen distinguish their 
scrvants. 6. A particular drcss or garb, appropriate of 
liar to particular persons or things. Thus, the trades 
in London havc their distinct liveries. Hencc the term is 
figuratively applied to the scasons, &c.; as, the livery of 
spring. 7. The whole body of liverymen in London. 
LIV'ER-Y, v. t. To clothe in livery —Shak. 
PV ERY Sta BLE, n. Astable where horses are kept for 


c. 

LIV'ER-Y-MAN, n. 1. One who wears a livery, as a scrv- 
ant—2. In London, a frceman, who, having paid certain 
fees, is entitled to wear the distinguishing dress or livery 
of the company to which he belongs, and also to certain 
other privileges, viz., thc right of voting in an election for 
lord-mayor, sheriffs, chamberlains, &c.— P. Cyc. 

LIVES, n.; pl. of LIFE. 

LIVE'STOCK, n. Horses, cattle, and smaller domestic an- 
imals; [a term applied in America to such animals as may 
be exported alive for foreign market. 

LIVTD, a. (Fr. livide; L. lividus.) Black and blue; of e 
lead color; discolored, as flesh by contusion. 


LIVIDNESS,|*. A dark color, like that of bruised flesh. 
LIVING, 1. Dwelling; residing; existing; subsisting; 


having life, or the vital functions in operation ; not dea 
2. a. Issuing continually from the earth; running; flow- 
ing. 3. a. Producing action, animation, and vigor ; quick. 
ening.—ZLíving rock, rock in its native or original state or 
location; as, seats cut in the living rock, i. e., solid rock. 

LIVING, ^n. He or those who are alive; usually with a 
plural signification. 

LIVING, ^. 1. Means of subsistence ; estate. 2. Power o, 
continuing life. 3. Livelihood. 4. The benefice of a cler 


man. 

LIVING-LY, adv. In a living state.— Brown. 

LI-VONT-CA TERRA, n. A species of fine bole or clay, 
found in Livonia. 

LIV-RAI-SON’ (liv-ré-zong), n. [Fr.; Eng. delivery, from 
livrer, to deliver.) A part of a book or literary composi- 
tion printed and delivered from time to time, as the work 
advances. 

LYIVRE (Wvur or lê'vur), n. [Fr.; L.libra] A French mon- 
ey of account, equal to 20 sous, 18} cents, or nearly 1C 

nce sterling. 

LIX-IVT-AL, (a. (L. lizivius.] 1. Obtained by lixiviation - 

LIX-IVT-OUS, § impregnated with alkaline salt obtained 
from wood ashes. 2. Containing salt extracted from the 
ashes of wood. 3. Of the color of lye; resemblinglye. 4. 
XU the qualitics of alkaline salta from wood ashes. 

LIX-IVT-ATE, 2a. 1. Pertaining to lye or lixivium; of the 

LIX-IV1-A-TED, $ quality of alkaline salta 2. Impreg- 
nated with salts from wood ashes. 

LIX-IVT-ATE, v. t. [L. lizivia, lixivium.] To form lye; to 
im eme with salts from wood ashes. 

Lixlv -A-TING, Extracting alkaline salts by leach. 
ing ashes; forming lye. 

LIX-IV-I-A°TION, n. The process of extracting alkaline 
salts from ashes by pouring water on them. 

LIX-IVT-UM, n. [L.] Lye; water impregnated with alka- 
line salts imbibed from wood ashes. 

LIZ'ARD, n. (Fr. lezarde; L. lacertus.] 1. In zoology, in its 
widest sense, the name of saurian reptiles generally, being 
such as are covered with scales and have their bodies 
supported by two or four legs, comprehending the alli;a- 
tor, chameleon, &c.—2. In a narrower sense, the genus 

embracing small animals of the saurian kind. 

LIZ'ARD-TAIL, n. An aquatic plant of the genus saururus. 

LL. D. Letters standing for Doctor of Laws, the title of an 
honorary degree. 

LLOYD'S, Yn. A part of the Royal Exchange in 

LLOYD'S-ROONS, § London, appropriated to the use of 
underwriters and insurance brokers. Lloyd's Cotfee- 
house was the original place of meeting, and hence tha 


name. 

LO, exclam. (Sax. ia] Look ; see; behold; observe. 

LGACH, 1n. [Fr. .] A small fish of the genus cobitis, 

LSOCHE, § inhabiting small, clear streams. 

LOAD, n. (Sax. Alad, or lade] 1. That which is laid on or 
ut in any thing for conteyance. 2 A large quantity 
orne or sustained ; as, a load of flesh. 3. That which is 

borne with pain or difficulty ; as, thc load of life. 4. Op 
pression or violence of blows. 5. A quantity of food or 
drink that oppresses, or as much as can be borne.—6, 
Among miners, the quantity of nine dishes of ore, each 


* See Synopsis. 1, E, I, &c., long —KX, t. Í, &c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—NOVE, BOOK, 
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dish being about half u hundred wcight.—SvN. Weight; 
burden; pressure ; encumbraneo ; freight; cargo; lad- 


LOAD, v. £; pret. and pp. loaded ; (loaden, formerly uscd, is 
obsolcte.] 1. To lay on a burden ; to put on or ín soine- 
thing to be earried, or as mueh as can be carried. 2. To 
eneumber ; to lay on or put in that which is borne with 
pain or diffieulty. 3. To makc heavy by somcthing addcd 
or appended. 4. To bestow or confer on in great abund- 
ance as, to load one with favors. 

LOAD'ED, mp. ora. 1. Charged with a load or cargo; hav- 
ing a burden. 2. Burdened with any thing oppressive. 

LOAD'ER, n. One who puts on a load. 

LOADING, ppr. Charging with a load; burdening; eneum- 
bering; eharging, as a gun. 

LOADING, n. A eargo; a burden; also, any thing that 
makes part of a load. 

t LOAD‘MAN-AGE, n. Pilotage; skill of a pilot. 

t LOADS'MAN, n. [load and == A pilot. 

t LOAD’STAR, 2x. (lead and star.) The star that leads; the 

ft LODESTAR, olestar ; the eynosure. 

LOAD'STONE, n. [from the verb lead and stone. The old 
orthography, lodestone, would be preferable, since the word 
has no eonneetion with the verb to load.) The native 
magnet, an ore of iron in the lowest state of oxydation, 
whieh has thc power of attraeting metallic iron. See 
LODESTONE. 

LOAF, n.; pl. Loaves. (Sax. laf, or laf.) 1. A mass of 
bread when baked. 2. A masa or lump, as of sugar. 3. 
Any thiek mass. 

LOAFC-SUG-AR (léfe’-shyg-ar), n. Sugar refined and formed 
into a conical mass. 

LOAFER, n. [G. laufer, a runner, from laufen, to run] An 

man; a Vagrant; one who seeks his living by spong- 
ing or expedients. 

LOAFING, a. Pertaining to a loafer; having the character 
or acting the part of a loafer. 

LOAM (lame), n. (Sax. lam; D. leem.] A natural mixture of 
sand and clay with oxyd of iron; a species of earth or 
soil of different colors. 

LOAM, v.t. To eover with loam.—AMozon. 

LOAMED, pp. Covered with loam. 

LOAM'ING, ppr. Covering with loam. 

LOAMY, a. Consisting of loam ; partaking of the nature of 
loam, or resembling $. 

LOAN (ne), n. (Sax. Len, Men.) 1. The act of lending; a 
lending. 2 That which is lent. 3. Something furnished 
for temporary use, on the condition that it shall be return- 
ed, or its equivalent, but with a compensation for the use. 
4. A furnishing; permission to use ; grant of the use. 

LOAN, v. t. (Sax. lenan; G.leknen.] To lend; to deliver to 
another for temporary use ; or to deliver for temporary 
use, on eondition that an equivalent in kind shall be re- 
turned, with a compensation for the use, as in the case of 
money at interest.—Ramsay.—Kent. [Rare in England. 

LOAN'-OF-FYCE, n. In America, a public offiee in whie 
loans of money are negotiated for the public. 

LÖAN'-OF-F1-CER, n. A publie offieer empowered to su- 

rintend and transaet the business of a loan-office. 

LOATH, a. (Sax. lath, lathian. See LotH.) Disliking; un- 
willing ; reluetant. 

LOATHE, v.t To hate; to look on with hatred or abhor- 
rence ; particularly, to feel disgust at food or 

et es cA 

A L,a. 1. Hating; ug t 2 
Abhorred ; hated.—Spenser. eim 

LOAFH'1NG, ppr. Hating from disgust; abhorripg. 

LOAFHING-LY, adv. In a fastidious manner. 

LOATH LI-NESS, n. The quality of exciting disgust or ab- 
horrence. 

tLOATH'LY, a. Hateful; exciting hatred.—Spenser. 

LOATHLY, adv. Unwillingly; reluctantly. See LoTHLY. 

LOATH'NESS, n. Unwillingness ; reluctanee. See LOTH- 


NESS. 

LOATH'SÓME (lofh'sum), a 1. Disgusting; exciting dis- 
gust. 2. Hateful; abhorred; detestable. 3. Causing fas- 
tidiousness, 

LOATH'SOME-LY, adv. In a loathsome manner. 

LOATH'SÓME-NESS, n. The quality whieh excites disgust, 
hatred, or abhorrenee.— Addison. 

LOAVES (lóvz), n.; pl. of Loar. 

LOB, x. (W. ilob.] 1. A dull, heavy, sluggish person. 2. 
Something thick and heavy.— Walton. 

LOB, v. t. To let fall heavily or lazily.— Shak. 

LO'BATE, 2a. Consisting of lobes.—In botany, divided to 

LOBED, j the middle into parts distant from eaeh other, 
with convex margins.— Martyn. 

LOB'BY, n. 1. An opening before a room, or an entranee 
into a prinetpal apartment, where there is a eonsiderable 
space between that and the portieo or vestibule. 2. Asmall 
hall or waiting-room. 3. A small apartment taken from a 
hall or entry.—In a skip, an apartment elose before the 
captain’s cabin.—5. In agriculture, a confined place for 
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eattle, formed by hedges, trees, ur other fencing wens the 
OBEY MEM BER A 

LOBBY- - A. rson who frequen 
al a mouse of tegialtion, "^ NER eval 

LOB'€ .”. A sluggish, stupid, inactive pereon ; a lob, 

LOBE, n. (Fr. lobe.) 1. A part or division de lunga, liv. 
er, &e. 2. The lower, soft part of the ear. 3. A division 
of a simple leaf. 4. The cotyledon or placenta of u seed. 

LOBED, a. Lobate, which see. 

LO-BEL1A, n. (from M. Lobel.) A genus of plants embrac 
ing the Indian tobaceo, a North American annual, whose 
leaves contain a poisonous, white, viscid juice, of an aerul 
taste. It is often used in medicine. 

LOB'LOL-LY,^». A seaman's name for watcr-grucl, or spoon 
ment.—Smart. 

LOBLOL-LY-BAY, n. The popular name of an elegant or- 
namental evergrecn tree of tho maritime parts of the 
southern United States. Its bark is used in tanning. 

LOB'LOL-LY-BOY, n. Asurgeon's attendant on shipboard. 

LOB'LOL-LY-TREE, n. A West Indian trce, about 30 fcet 
high, whoee fruit is sometimes eaten. 

LOB'S€OUSE, n. Among seamen, a hash of meat with veg- 
etables of various kinds; an olio.—Glynn. 

LOBS'POUND, n. A prison.—Hudibras. 

LOB’STER, n. [Sax. Lomas. or lopystre.) A well-known 
erustacean, mueh esteemed for food. It is of a red eolor 
aftcr being boiled. 

LOBULE, n. (Sp. oso. A small lobe. 

LO'CAL, a. [Fr., Sp. local; L. localis.) 1. Pertaining to a 
place, or to a fixed or limited portion of space. 2. Limit- 
ed or eonfined to a spot, place, or definite district —3. In 
law, local actions are sueh as must be brought in a partio- 
ular eounty where the cause arises. 

LO'CAL-ISM, n. The state of being loeal; affeetion for a 
gre: 

LO-€AL-TY, n. 1. Existenee in a place, or in a eertain 
portion of space. 2. Limitation to a eounty, diatriet, or 
place. 3. Position; situation; plaee ; particularly, geo- 
graphical plaee or situation. 

LÜ'CAL-IZE, v.t. To make loeal. 

LO-€AL-I-ZATION, n. The aet of localizing. 

LY€AL-LY, adv. With respect to place; in plaee. 

LOCATE, v. t. (L. loco, locatus.) 1. To place; to set in a 
particular spot or position.— Cumberland. 2. To seleet, 
survey, and settle the bounds of a particular tract of land ; 
or to designate a portion of land by limits. ( United States. 
3. To designate and determine the place of. (.N. England. 

LÜ'€A-TED, pp. Placed; situated; fixed in place. 

LO'€A-TING, ppr. Placing; designating the pase of. 

LO-€A'TION, n. 1. The act of placing, or of designating the 
place of. 2 Situation with respect to place. 3. That whieh 
is loeated; a tract of land designated in place. (United 
States.)—4. 1n the civil law, a leasing on rent. 

LO€H (lok), n. (Gaelic.) A lake; a bay or arm of the sea; 
[used tn Scotland. 

LO€H, x. Loch, or lohock, is an Arabian name for the forms 
"E medicines ealled eclegmas, lambatives, linctures, and the 

e. 

LO-€HABER-AX, "^. A formidable weapon of war former- 
ly used by the Seotch Highlanders. 

LO€H'AGE, n. [Gr. Aoxayos.) In Greece, an offieer who 
eommanded a band or cchort.— Mitford. 

LOCHE. See Loacu. 

LO-€HT'A, n. (Gr. Aoxvera.) A name given to the evaeun- 
tions which follow childbirth. 

LÓ'CEHLIAL, a. Pertaining to evaeuations from the womb 
after ehildbirth. 

LO€K, n. (Sax. loc, or loce] 1. An instrument used to fas- 
ten doors, chesta, and the like. 2. The part of a musket or 
fowling pieeeror other fire-arm, by which fire 1s produeed 
for the discharge of the pieee. 3. A barrier to confine the 
water of a stream or canal, called, also, a weir, or rd- 
lock. 4. An inclosure in a eanal, with gates at each end, 
used in raising or lowering boats as they pass from one 
level to another ; ealled, also, a lift-lock. 5. A grapple in 
wrestling. 6. Any inelosure. 7. A tuft of hair ; a plexus of 
wool, hay, or other like substanee ; a floek ; a ringlet of hair. 

LO€K'-JAW, n. See LoCKED-JAW, below. 

LO€K'-KEEP-ER, n. One who attcnds the locks of a canal. 

LO€K’-PAD-DLE, x. A sinall sluice that serves to fill and 


ty 

LO€K’-SILL, n. An lar pieee of timber at the bottom 
of a lock, against whieh the gates shut. 

LO€K'-UP, n. A private place where bailiffs temporarily 
eonfine persons under arrest. [Eng.] 

LO€K-WEIlR, x. 1. 1n canals, an opening above the upper 
gate of a lock, through whieh the waste water above 

ows into the loek below. 2 A weir having a lock. 

LOEK, v. t. 1. To fasten with a lock, asa door. =. To fasten 
so as to impede motion, as wheels.—3. To VAL ad 
confine, as with a lock; as, locked up in jail. 1. lo ba e 
fast; as, locked in death. 5. To encirclo or inc Ea 1 
embrace closcly. 6. To furnish with locks, as a canal. 7. 
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To confine; to restrain.—8. In fencing, to scize the sword- 
arm of an antagonist by a peculiar movement. 

LOCK, r.& 1. To becomo fast. 2. To unito closely by 
mutual insertion.— Boyle. 

LO€R'AGE, ws 1. Materials for locksin a canal. 2. Works 
which form a lock on a canal. 3. Toll paid for passin 
the looke of a canal. 4. Difference iu level, or amount o 
ascent and descent of tho locks ou a canal. 

LOCKED (lokt). pp. ora. Made fust by a lock; furnished 
with a lock or locks; closely embraced. * 

LOCNED-JAW, a. A violent contraction of the muscles 

¿OCK JAW, $ ofthe jaw, by which its motion is sus- 
pended; a variety of tetanus. 

LOCH’ER, n. A close placc, as a drawer or an apartment 
in a ship, that may be closed with a lock. 

LOCKET n. (Fr. loguet.) 1. A small lock; a catch or spring 
to fasten a necklace or other ornament. 2 A little gold 
case worn as an ornament, often containing a lock of bair. 

LO€R'TNG, ppr. Fastening with a lock; embracing with 
closeness. 

LOCK IST, n. An adherent of Locke, thc philosopher. 

LO€K’LESS, e. Destitute of a lock.— Byron. 

LO€R'RAM, x. A sort of coarse linen.—Hanmer. 

LO€RRON, n. A kind of ranunculus. 

LO€R'SMITH, n. An artifiecr who makes or mends locks. 

LO€KY, a. Having locks or tufts.— Sherwood. 

LO-€0-DE-S€RIPTIVE, a. Deseribisg a particulür place 
or places, 

LO'€O-FO'€O, 2. (prob. from L. loco foci, instead of a fire.) 
The American name of a friction match. This term was 
sporerey applicd in 1834 to the extreme portion of the 

einocratic ; because at a meeting in Tammany Hall, 
New York, in which there was great diversity of senti- 
ment, the chairman left his seat, and the lights were ex- 
tinguished with a view to dissolve the mecting, when 
those in favor of extreme mcasures produced loco-foco 
matches, rekindled the lights, continued the meeting, and 
accomplished their object. 

LO-€O-MO' TION, n. (L. locus and motio.) 1. The act of 
moving from place to place. 2. The power of moving 
from place to place. 

LO-€O-MO'TTVE, a. Moving from place to place; chang- 
ing place, or able to change place. 

LO-€O-MO'TIVE, ln. Asteam-engine placed on 

LO-€O-M(' TIVE EN'GINE, $ wheels, and employed in 

" aoe & train of cars on a railway. 


LO COO TITE ' } n. The power of changing place. 
In botany, the cell 


LOCW-LA-MENT, n. (L. loculamentum. 
of a peter in which the seed is 

LO€'9.LI-CT'DAL, a. In botany, a term applied to the de- 
hiscence of a vericarp; when it is vertical the disscpi- 
mene romain united, and the cells are opened at the base. 
—LIR . 

LO€'U.LOSE, « In botany, divided internally into cells. 

LOCUM TENENS. (L.J A deputy or substitute, con- 
tracted in French to lieutenant, 

LU'€US, n. (L. place.) In geometrical analysis, the line traced 
by a point which varies its position according to some de- 
terminate law.— Brande. 

LO'€UST, n. (L. locusta.) The name given to insects of va- 
rious genera, which are often so numerous in some 
of Africa and Asia that they fly in immense clouds and de- 
stroy all vecetation—In 4mcrica, several species of the 

enus cicada are popularly called locusts. 

LO'CUST, n. A name of several plants and trees. 

LO'CEUST-TREE, n. A well-known tree, valuable as timber 
for its durability. 

LODE, n. (from Sax. ledan.] 1. Among miners, a metallic 
vein, or any regular vein or course.—Cyc. 2. A cut or 


reach of water.— 

LODE-STONE, n. [This was the original spelling, from the 
verb to lead and stone. It is preferable to load-stone, since 
the word has no connection with the verb to load.) 1. A na- 
tive magnet, an ore of iron. 2. A name given by Cornish 
miners to a epecies of etoncs, called, also, tin-stones. 

LODÓ'A-ELE, a. Capable of affording a temporary abode. 

LODGE, v. t. (Fr. loger; It loggia.) 1. To set, lay, or de- 
posit for keeping or preservation for a longer or shorter 
timc. 2. To place; to plant; to infix. 3. To fix; to set- 
tle in the heart, mind, or memory.—Shak. 4. To furnish 
with a temporary habitation, or with an accommodation 
for a night; to entertain. 5. To harbor; to covcr. 6. To 
afford to; to contain for keeping. 7. To throw in 
oron. 8. To beat down so as to entangle, as grain. 
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LODGED. pp. Placed at rest; deposited ; infixed; furnisa 
cd with accommodations for a night or other short time, 
thrown or beat down and entangled. 

LOD@’ER, n. 1. One who lives at board, or in a hired room, 
or who has a bed in another’s house for a night. 2. One 
who resides in any c for a time. 

LODGING, ppr. 1. Placing at rest; depositing; furnishing 
lodgings. 2. Resting for a night; residing for a time. 

LODGING, n. 1. A place of rest for a night, or of residence 
for a time; gerard Ae annie apartment. 2. Place 
of residence. 3. Harbor; cover; place of rest. —Sid*ey. 
4. Convenience for repose at night. ° 

LODO'MENT, n. [Fr. logement.) 1. The act of lodging, or 
the state of being lodged ; a being placed or deposited at 
rest for kecping for a time or for permanence. 2. Accu- 
niulation or collection of something deposited or remain- 
ing at rest.—3. In military affairs, an encampinent mage 
by anarmy. 4. A work cast up by besiegers during their 
approaches, in eome dangerous post. 

LO'ESS, n. A tertiary deposit on the banks of the Rhine. 
Mantell. 

t LOFFE (of), v. 4. To laugh.—Shak. 

LOFT, n. (Den. loft; Sax. lyfte.) 1. In a building, a room 
or space next under the root. 2. A story or iloor above 


another. 3. A gallery or small chamber raised within a 
larger apartment, or in a chureh.—Gloe. of Archit. 
LOFTT.LY, adv. 1. On hich; in an elevated place. 2 


Proudly; haughtily. 3. With elevation of language, die. 
tion, or sentiment; sublimely. 4. In an elevated attitude. 
LOFTI-NESS3, x. ]. Height; elevation in place or position : 
attitude. 2. Pride ; haughtiness. 3. Elevation of attitude 
or micn; dignity. 4. Sublimity; elevation of diction or 


sentiment. 

LOFT'Y,a J. Elevated in place. 2. Elevated in condition 
or character. 3. Elevated with pride; puffed up. 4. El- 
evated in sentiment or diction. 5. Elevated in carriage or 
demeanor.—Svw. High; tall; exalftd; dignified ; stately ; 
majestic; sublime; proud ; haughty. 

LOG, 2. (D. log, logge, heavy.) 1. A bulky piece or stick of 
wood or timber, unhewed.—2. In navigation, a machine 
for measuring the rate of a ship's velocity through the 
water. 3. [Heb. 35.) A Hebrew measure of liquids. 

t LOG, v. £. To moveor rock; hence logan, arocking-stone. 

LOG-BOARD, n. In navigation, two boards, shutting like 
a book, and divided into columns, containing the hours o. 
the day and night, direction of the wind, course of the 
ship, &c., from which is formed the log-book. 

LOG'BQOR, m. A book into which are transcribed the 
contents of the log-board.—Mar. Dict. 


MO  ROCEE n. A house or but whose walls are com- 
LOG-HUT,  $ Posed of logs laid on each othe.: 


LOG'-LĪNE, n. A line or cord about a hundred and fifty 
fathoms in length, fastened to the log by means of two legs. 

LOG'-HEAP, n. A pile of logs for burning in clearing land. 

LOG'-REEL, n. A reel in the gallery of a ship, on which 
the log-line is wound.—Mar. Dict. 

LOG'-ROLL, v. t. To assist in rolling and collecting logs for 
burning. Hence, log-rolling, in political matters, 1s, do you 
help me, and I will help you, to gain your point. 

LOG'A-RITHN, n. (Fr. logarithme.) The logarithm of a num- 
ber is the exponent of the power of a certain other nura- 
ber, which, when involved to the power denoted by the 
exponent, is equal to the given number.— Barlow. 

LOG.-A-RITH-NETTE€, 

LOG-A-RITH-METI€-AL, (La. Pertaining to logarithms; 

LOG-A-RITHMIE€, consisting of logarithms. 

LOG-A-RITH’NI€-AL, 

f LOG'GATS, n. The name of a play or game, like nins- 
pins, thc same as is now Called kettis-pins.— Hanmer. 

LOG’GER-HEAD (-hed), n. 1. A blockhead; a dunce; a 
dolt; a thick-skull.—Shak. 2. A spherical mass of iron, 
with a long handle. 3. A species of marine turtle.—7o 
fall to loggerheads, or to go to loggerhcads, to come to 
blows ; to fall to fightin out weapons. 

LOG’GER-HEAD-ED. e. Dull; stupid; doltish.—Shak. 

LOGOTE (lod'jik), n. (Fr. logique; L. It. logica.) The art of 
thinking and reasoning justly.— Watts. The purpose of 
logic is to dircct the intellectual powers in the investiga- 
tion of truth, and in the communication of it to others. 


Hedge. 

LOGICAL, a. 1. Pertaining to logic; used in logic. 9. Ao- 
cording to the rules of logic, as a conclusion. 3. Skilled 
in logic; versed in the art of thinking and reasoning; dis- 
criminating; as, a logical mind. 


LODGE, v. i 1. To rcside; to dwcll; to rest in a place. 2. LOG I€-AL-LY, adv. According to the rules of logic. 


To rest or dwell for a time, as for a night. a week, a. 
month 3. To fal! down and become entangicd, as grain. 
LODÓE, n. 1. A small housc or habitation in a park or for- ' 
est 2. A tempo habitation; & but. 3. A small house 
or tenement appended to a larger; as, the porter's lodge. | 
4. A dcn; 8 cave; any place whcre a wild beast dwells. | 
5. A meeting of freemasons. i 


LO-6Y"-CIAN (lo-jish'an), n. 


LOGISTIC 

LO-4ISTIC-AL, A Relating to sexagesimal fractions. 

LOG'MAN, ». 1. A man who earries logs.—Shak. 2. Ouo 
whose occupation is to cut and convey logs to a mill; [lo 
cal United States.) 


person skilled in logic 
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LOG-O-GRAPH'T6, 

LOG-O-GRAPH1€-AL, je Pertaining to logography. 

LO-GOG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. Aeyog and ypagn.) A method 
of printing in which a type represents a word, instead of 

ILOCOS MPH a g/o-grif), n. (Gr. À d A 

'O-G og'o-grif), n. (Gr. Aoyos an (Pos. 
sort of riddlc.— Ben Jonson. [ ú vpiées.] 

LO-GOX'A-EHIST (lo-gom'a-kist), n. One who contends 
about words.—E. T. Fitch. 

LO-GOM’A-CHY (lo-gom‘a-ke), n. (Gr. Aoyos and pax.) 
Contention in words merely, or, rather, a contention 
about words; a war of words.—Howell. 

LOG-O-MEPRIO6, a. (Gr. Aoyos and perpew.) A logometric 
scale is intended to measure or ascertain chemical equiv- 


alcnts. 

LOG'O-TYPE, n. (Gr. Acyoc and ruwos.) A name giver to 
two or more letters cast in one piecc ; as, ff, £, &c.— Francis. 

LOG^VQOD, a. A tree and wood; callcd, also, Campeachy- 
wood. It is of a dcep-rcd color internally, and is very ex- 
tensively used as a dye-wood. + 

LOHO€K, ^. [Ar.] A medicine of a middle coneisteace 
between a soft electuary and a sirup. See Loc. 

LOIMIE€, a. (cs Aou.) Relating to the plague or conta- 

ous disorders.— Brande. 

LOIN, n. (Sax. lend ; G., D. lende.) The loins are the space 
on each side of the vertebra, between the lowest of the 
false ribs and the upper portion of the ossa ilium, or haunch 
bones, or the lateral portions of the lumbar region; called, 
also, the reins. 

LOITER, v. i. (D. leuteren.) To be slow in moving; to be 
dilatory ; to spend time idly.—Svw. To linger; delay; lag; 
saunter; tarry. 

LOITERED, pp. Lingered; delayed; moved slowly. 

LOITERER, n. A lingerer; one who delays, or is slow in 
motion ; an idler; one who is sluggish or dilatory. 

LOKTE FING, ppr. or a. Lingering; delaying; moving 

wly. 

LOITER-ING, x. A lingering or delay. 

LOITER-ING-LY, adv. In a loitering manner. 

LOKE, n. (au. Ir. loch.) 1. In the Scandinavian mythology, 
the evil deity. 2. A close, narrow lane; [local] 

LOLL, v. £ (Dan. laller; G.lallen.] 1. Torecline; to lean; 
properly, to throw one's self down; hence, to lie at ense. 
2. To suffer the tongue to hang extended from the mouth, 
a&an ox or a dog when heated with labor or excrtion. 

COLL, v. £ To thrust out, as the tongue.—Dryden. 

COL'LARD, n. (qu. G. lallen, lollen, to prate or to sing.) A 
term applied to a sect of early Reformers in Germany, 
and also to the followers of Wickliffe in England. 

LOL'LARD-Y, n. The doctrines of the Lollards. 

LOL'LER, n. A less usual name for Lollard, which see. 

LOLLT . Throwing down or out; reclining at ease ; 

thrustin t the tongue. 

LOL'LI-.POP, n. The vulgar name for a kind of sugar con- 
fectionery, which dissolves easily in the mouth.— Dickens. 

Smart 


LOL'LOP, v.i To move heavily ; to Bunge.—Smart. [ Loto.] 

LON'BARD, 2. A native of Lombardy; a money-lender or 
banker, which profession was first excrcised in London 
by the Lombards.—Smart. 

LOM'BARD-HOUSE, i A public institution for lending 

LOM'BARD, money to the poor, at a moderate 
interest, upon articles deposited sand pledged; called, also, 
Mont de Piété.—Encyc. Am. 

LOM-BARD1€, a. Pertaining to the Lombards. 

LYMENT, n. [L. lomentum.] An elongated pericarp, which 

- never bursts. It resembles the legume, but is divided into 
small ccls, each of which contains a seed attached to the 
under suture. 

LO-MEN-TA‘CEOUS (-ta’shus), a. (L. lomentum.] Furnished 
with a loment. 

LOM’O-NITE, n. Laumonite, or di-prismatic zeolite. 

LOMP, n. A kind of roundish fish.—Johnson. 

LON’DON-ER (lun'don), n. A native of London ; an inhab- 
itant of London. v 

LóÓN'DON-18M (lun'don-), n. A mode of speaking peculiar to 


London.—Pegge. 
LONDON-IZE, v. t. To give a manner or character which 
distinguishes the le of London.— Smart. 


LONE, a. (Dan. lon.) 1. Solitary; retired ; unfrequented ; 
having no company. 2. Single; standing by itself; not 
having others in the neighborhood. 3. Single; unmarried, 
or in widowhood. 

LONE, n. Alane. [Local] 

LONE'LI-NESS, n. 1. Solitude ; retirement ; seclusion from 
company, 2. Love of retirement ; disposition to solitude. 


LONELY, a. 1. At a distance from company or neighbors ; 
without society, as a dwelling or stranger. 2. Addicted 
to solitude or seclusion from company.—Syn. Solitary; 
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LONESOME, a. Solitary, sccludcd from society. 

LON ESÓME-LY, adv. Ina dismal or Vict manner, 

LONE’SOME-NESS, n. The state of being solitary ; solitude, 

LONG, a. (Sax. long, lang, and leng i G. lange ; D., Pan, 
lang ; L. longus; It. lungo; Fr. long.) 1. Extended ; 
drawn out in a line, or in the direction of length; opposed 
to short. 2. Drawn out or extended in time. 3. Extend. 
ed to any certain measure expresscd ; as, an inch long. 
4. Dilatory ; continuing for an extendcd timc. 5. Tedious; 
continued to a great length; as, along story. 6. Contin- 
ued in a series to a great extent. 7. Continucd in sound , 

rotracted. 8. Continucd ; lingering or longing; as, a long 
ook.—Sidney. 9. Extensive; extending far in prospect 
or into futurity.— Long home, the grave, or dcath.—Ec- 
cles., xii. 

ILONG, n. Formerly, a musical note equal to two breves, 
or four semibrcves. 

LONG, adv. 1. To a great extent in space. 2. To o grcat 
extent in time. 3. At a point of duration far distant, either 
prior or posterior. 4. Through the whole extent or dura- 
tion of; as, one's life long. 

t LONG, ado. (Sax. gelang.) By means of; by thc fault 
of; owing to.— Shak. 

t LONG, v. i. To belong.—Chaucer.— 

LONG, v. i. T langian.) 1. To desire carnestly or ea- 

vd 2. To have a preternatural, craving appetite. 3. 
o have an eagcr appctitc. 

LONG’-BGAT, ^. e largest and strongest boat belonging 
to a ship.—Mar. Dict. 

LONG'-BREATZU ED (Cbretht) a. Having the power of ra 
taining the breath for a long time. 

LONG’-BUR-IED (-ber-rid), a. Having been long buried. 

LONG-€ON-CRAL ED. a. Haviog Dern long concealcd. 

LONG-ES-TAB'LISH ED (-es-tab'isht) a. Having becn es- 
tablished for a long time. 

LONG'-FANGED,a. Having long fangs.—Scott. 

LONG-FOR-GOTTEN, a. Forgotten a long time. 

LONG'-HÉAD-ED, a. Having a great extent of thought. 

LONG-LEGGED, n. Having long legs. 

LONG-LOST, a. Lost for a long timc. 

LONG'-LÓVED, a. Being loved a long time.— Coleridge. 

LONG’-LIVED, a. Having a long life or existence ; livin, 
long ; lasting long. 

LONG-MEAS'URE (-mezh‘ur), n. Lineal measure; the 
measure of length. 

LONG NECKS (nekt) a. Having a long neck. —Buck 

n 


LONG’-NURSED (nurst), a. Nursed a long time.—Moore. 
LONG-PXRT' ED, a. Having been long separated. 
LONG-PRIMER, n. A printing type of a particular size, 
between small pica and bourgeois. 
al SOISED (Cpromist) a. Having been long prom- 
sed. 
LONG’-RUN, n. The whole course of things taken togeth 
er; and hence, thc ultimate result. 
LONG-SET-TLED,a. Having been long scttled —Peel. 
LONG’-SHAFT-ED, a. Having a long sbaft.— De Candolle, 
LONG-SHANKED (-shankt), a. Having long legs.— Burton 
LONG'-SIGHT, n. Long-sightedness.—Good. 
LONG’-SIGHTED, a. Able to see at a great distance ; used, 
literally, of the eyes, and, figuratively, of the mind or in- 


tellect. ' 

LONG-SIGHT'ED-NESS, n. 1. The faculty of seeing ob. 
jects at a great distance.—2. In medicine, presbyopy; that 
defect of sight by which objects near at hand are seen con- 
fusedly, but at remoter distances distinctly. 

ste PEN a. Spun or extended to a great length —Ad- 

on. 

LONG-STRETCH-ING,a. Stretching far.— More. 

LONG-SUF'FER-ANCE, n. Forbearance to punish; clem- 
ency; paticnce.—Com. Prayer. 

LONG-SUFFER-ING, a. Bearing injuries or provocation 
for a long timc; patient; not easily provoked. 

LODO DARRERS n. Long endurance; patience of of- 

enec. 

LONG’-TAIL, n. An animal, particularly a dog, having an 
uncut tail A long-tail was a gentleman's dog, or ono 
qualified to hunt, other dogs being required to have thcfr 
tails cut. Hence, cut and long-tail signified gentlefolks 
and others, as they might come.—Smart. 

LONG-TÓNGUED (.tungd) a. Rating; babbling —Skak. 

LONG-WIND'ED, a. ong-breathed ; hence, tedious in 
Pu argument, or narration. 

LON*GA-NIM'T-TY, n. (L. longanimitas.] Forbearance; pe 


Spenscr. 


ater length. 


LON"GER, adv. For a greater duration. 


lonc ; lonesome ; retired; unfrequented ; sequestered; se | LON"GEST (long'gest), a. Of the greatest extent — 


cluded. 
LONENESS, n. Solitude; seclusion.— Donne. 


| LON"GEST, adv. For the 


greatest continuance of time. 


LON-ÓPVAL, a, (L. longus hd evum.) Long-lived 
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LON-AEVT-TY, n. [L. longeritas.) Length or duration of 
life; more wencrally, creat length of life. 

LON-OEVOULS, a. (L. longevus.] Living a long time; of 
great ace. 

LON'GI-CORN, n. [L. longus and corse) A term applied 
to a tribe of insects, on account of the length of thcir an- 
tenne.— Brande. 

LON-QIN’A-NOUS, a. (L. longus and manus.) Having long 
handa.— Brown, 

LON-GINE-TRY, n. [L. longus, and Gr. perpov.) The art 
or practice of measuring distances or lengthe. 

LONGING, ppr. or a. Earnestly desiring; having a craving 
or preternatural appetite. 

LONGING, n. An eager desire; a craving or preternatural 
appetite. 

LONGTNG-LY, adv. With eager wishes or appctite. 

LON-GIN'QULI-TY, 2. j longtngwitas.] Great distance. 

LON‘OI-PALP, n. [L. longus palpus.] A term applied 


to a family of short-winged beetles, having long maxillary 
feelers.— Brande. z £ 
LONGI-PENNATE, n. (L. longus and penna.) A term ap- 


plied to a family of swimming birds with long wings, as 
the albatross, &c.-- Brande. 

LON-G!I-ROSTERS, n. pl. (L. longus and rostrum.) A term 
applied to a tribe of wading birds, including snipes, &c., 
remarkable for the length of their beaks, with which they 
search in inud for worms or insects.— Brande. 

LON4I-ROSTRAL, a. Having a long bill; applied to cer- 
tain birds, as the snipe.— Partington. 

LONG'ISH, e. Somewhat long; moderately long. 

LON'GI-TUDE, n. (L. longitudo.) 1. Properly, length ; [obs.] 
2. The distance of any place on the globe from another 
place, castward or westward, measured on the equator ; 
or, the distance of any place from a given meridian, meas- 
ured on the equator. 3. The longitude of a heavenly body 
is its distance from the vernal equinox, or the beginning 
of Aries, reckoned on the ecliptic. 

LON-GI-TOUDIN-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to longitude or length. 
2 Extending in length; running lengthwise, as distin- 

shed from transverse or across.— Bailey. 

LON-GI-TODIN-AL-LY, adv. In the direction of length. 

t LONG'LY, adv, With longing desire.— Shak. ` 

LONG'NESS, n. Length. [Little used.) 

t LONG’SOME, a. Extended in length ; tiresome; tedious. 
ONG WAYS. A mistake for longwise. 

ONG’WISE, adv. In the direction of length; lengthwise. 
—Hakecill, (Little used.) 

t LONTEH, a. mewhat solitary. 

LOO, n. A game at cards.— Pope. 

LOO, e.t. To beat the opponents by winning every trick, 
at the game.— Shak. 

LOO'BLLY, adv. Like a looby; in an awkward, clumsy 
manner.— L’ Estrange. 

LOO'BY, n. [\V. Wadi, lob.) An awkward, clumsy fellow ; 
a lubber. 

LOOF, n. The after Du of a ship's bow. 

LOOF. See Lurr, which is the word used. 

t LOOF ED (ooft), a. (See ALoor.] Gone to a distance. 

LOOK, r. i. (Sax. locian.] 1. To direct the eye toward an 
object, with the intention of seeing it. 2. To see; to have 
the sight or view of. 3. To direct the intellectual eye; to 
apply the mind or understanding ; to consider; to exam. 
ine. 4. To mg ae [little used.) 5. To take care; to 
watch. 6. To be directed. 7. To seem; to appear; to 
have a particular appearance ; as, to look vigorous. 8. To 
have a particular direction or situation; to face; ,to front. 

To look about, to look on all sides, or in different directions. 
— To look about one, to be on the watch; to be vigilant; 
to be circumspect or guarded.— To look after. 1. To at- 
tend; to take care of. 2. To expect; to be in a state of 
expectation. 3. To ecek; to scarch.— To look for. 1. To 
expect. 2. To scek; to search. — To look into, to inspect 
closely; to observe narrowly; to examine.— To look on. 
1. To regard; to estecm. 2 To consider; to view; to 
conceive of; to think. 3. To be a mere spectator.— To 
look over, to examine onc by one.— To overlook has a dif- 
ferent sense ; to pass over without secing.— To look out, to 
be on the watch.—To look to, or xnto. 1. To watch; to 
take carc of. 2. To resort to with confidence or expecta- 
tion of receiving something; to expect to receive from.— 
To look through, to penctrate with the eye, or with the un- 
derstanding; to see or understand períectly. 

LOOK, v. t. 1. To seek; to search for.— Spenser ; [obs.] 9. 
To influence by looks or presence. Dryden.— To look out, 
to search for and discovcr.— To look in the face, to face or 
mect with boldness.— To look up a thing is to search for 
t rig? find it; as, I do not know where the book is, I must 

ok it up. 

LOOK. in the imperative, is used to excite attention. 

LOOK, n. 1 Cast of countenance; air of the face. 2. The 
act of looking or seeing. 3. Vicw; watch.—Syn. Sight; 
glance; aspect; a ance; mien; manner. 

LOOK'-OUT, x. L A carcful looking or watching for any 
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object or event.— Var. Diet. 2. A sinall tower with win 
dome. on the roof of a house, for viewing the scenery 
around. 

LOOKED (ookt), pp. Searched for; sought. 

LOOK’ER, n. One who looks.—4 looker on. a mere spec- 


tator. 

LOQKING, n. Scarch or searching.—Looking for, expect 
ation. —Ho., x. 

LOOK'ING, ppr. Sceking. 

LQOK'ING-GLXSS, n. A glass which reflects the form of 
the person who looks on it; a mirror. 

LOOL, n. In metallurgy, a vessel used to receive the wash. 
ings of ores of metals.— Encyc. 

LOOM, n. (Sax. loma, gcloma.] 1. In composition, heir-loom, 
in law, is a personal chattel that. by special custom, de- 
scends to an heir with the inheritance. 2. A frame in 
which a weaver works threads into cloth.—3. [Dan. lom, 
loom; G. lohme.] A bird of the size of a goose. 4. That 

art of an oar which is within board. 

LÓON, v. f. (qu. Sax. leoman.) 1. To appear above the sur- 
face either of sea or land, or to appear larger than the real 
dinensions, and indistinctly. 92. To rise, and to be emi- 
nent; [ín a moral sense.) 

LOOM'-GALE, * A gentle gale of wind.— Encyc. 

LOOMING, ppr. Appearing above the surface, or indis- 
tinctly, at a distance. 

LOOMING, n. The indistinct and magnified appearance o 
objects seen in particular states of the atmosphere. — 
Brande, See MIRAGE. 

LOON, n. (Scot. loun, or loon.) 1. A sorry fellow ; a rogue; 
a rascal.— Dryden. 2. (Ice. lunde.) A migratory water- 
fowl; also called the great northern diver. 

LOOP, ^. (Ir. lubam.) 1. A folding or doubling of a string 
or a noose, through which a lace or cord may be run for 
fastening. 2. A small, narrow opening; aloophole. Gwil. 
—3. In tron-works, the part of a row or block of cast iron, 
melted off for the forge or hammer. 

LOOPED (loopt) a. Full of holes.— Shak. 

LOOP'ERS, x. pl. The larves of certain species of moths, 
which form 8 loop when crawling.—Partington. 

LOOPHOLE, 2. A small opening in the walls of a forti- 
fication or in the bulk-head of a ship, through which small 
arms or other weapons are discharged at an enemy. 2. 
A hole or aperture that gives a passage. 3. A passage for 
escape ; means of escape.— Dryden. 

LOOP'HOLED, a. Full of holes or openings for escape. 

LOOPING, n. [D. loopen.) In metallurgy, the running to 

ether of the matter of an ore into a mass, when the ore 
1s only heated for calcination. 

t LOORD, n. (D. ler; Fr. lourd.) A dull, stupid fellow; a 
drone.— ser. 

LOOSE, v. t. (Sax. lysan, alysan, leosan ; D. lossen, loozen p 
G. lösen ; Dan. löser.) 1. To untie or unbind; to frec from 
any fastening. 2. To relax. 3. To release from impris- 
onment ; to rate; to set at liberty. 4. To free irom 
obligation. 5. To free from any thing that binds or shack- 
les. 6. To relicve; to free from any thing burdensome 
or afllictive. 7. To disengage ; to detach, as one's grasp. 
8. To put off. 9. To open. 10. To remit; to absolve. 

LOOSE, v. í.. To set sail; to leave a port or harbor. 

LOOSE, a. (Goth. laus; D. los, losse; G. los; Dan. los] 1. 
Unbound; untied; unsewed; not fastened or confined, as 
the leaves of a pamphlet. 2. Not tight or close, as clothes. 
3. Not crowded; not close or compact. 4. Not dense, 
close, or compact. 5. Not close; not concise; lax. — 
Not precise or exact; vague; indeterminate. 7. Not strict 
or rigid; slack. 8. Unconnectcd;_. rambling. 9. Of lax 
bowels. 10. Unenzaged; not attached or enslaved. 1l. 
Disengaged ; free from obligation ; [little used.) 12. Wan- 
ton; unrestrained in behavior; dissolute; unchaste; li 
centious. 13. Containing unchaste language.— To break 
loose, to escape from confinement; to gain liberty by vio- 
lence.— To let loose, to free from restraint or confinement. 
to set at liberty. : 

LOOSE, n. Freedom from restraint; liberty; as, to giva 


loose. 

LOOSED (loost) pp. Untied; unbound; freed from re- 
straint or costiveness, 

LOOSELY, adv. 1. Not fast; not firmly; that may bc uas. 
ilydisengaged. 2. Without confinement. 3. Without union 
or connection. 4. Irregularly ; not with the usual re- 
straints. 5. Negligently; carelessly; heedlessly. 6. Mean- 
ly; slichtly.—SAak. 7. Wantonly; dissolutely; unchastely. 

LOOS'EN (loos'n), v. t. [from loose.} 1. To free from tight- 
ness, tension, firmness, or fixedness. 2. To render less 
dense or compact. 3. To free from restraint. 4. To re- 
move costiveness from; to facilitate or increase alvine 
discharges. 

LOOS'EN, v. £ To become loose; to become less tight, 
firm, or compact. 

LOOS'ENED (loos'nd), pp. or e. Freed from tightness or 
fixedness ; rendered loose. 

LOOSENESS, n. 1. The state of being loose or relaxed 


me 
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& statc upposite to that of being tight, fast, fixod, or com- 
pee 2. The state opposite to rigor or rigidness; laxity ; 
evity. 3. Irregularity ; habitual deviation from strict 
rules. 4. Habitual lewdness ; unchastity. 5. Flux from 
the bowels; diarrhea. 

LOOS'EN-ING, ppr. Freeing from tightnoss, tension, or fix- 
edness; rendering less compact. 

LOOSE'STRIFE (loos'strífe), n. An herb once supposed 
to quiet restive oxen, as certain of the genus lysimachia. 

LOOSING, ppr. Setting free from confincment. 

LOP, v. t. 1. To cut off, as the top or extreme part of any 
thing; to shorten by cutting off thc extremities. 2. To 
cut otf, as exuberances; to separate, as su ous parts. 
3. To cut partly oif, and bend down. 4. To let fall. 

LOP, n. That which is cut from trees. 

LOP, n. (Sax. loppe.) A fea. [Local.) 

t LOPE, pret. of leap. (Sw. lbpa; D. loopen.]— Spenser. 

LOPE, n. (Sw. ibpa ; D. loopen.) A leap; a long step. [A 
word in popular use in America.) 

LOPE, v.i To leap; to move or run with a long step, as a 


dog. 

LO-PHP'O-DON, n. (Gr. Aogra and odouç.] A fossil animal 
allied to the rhinoceros and tapir; so named from the 
eminence of its teeth. 

LOP'NG, ppr. Leaping; moving or running with a long 
step. 

LOPPED (opt), pp. Cut off; shortened by cutting off the 
top or cnd ; bent down. 

LOPPER, n. One who lops. 

LOPPER, v. £ To turn sour and coagulate from too long 

. standing, as ROKE y, 

C oy pp. or a. Turned sour and coagulated, as 
milk.— ; 

LOP PING, ppr. Cutting off; shortening by cutting off the 
extremity; letting fall. 

LOPPING, n. That which is cut off. 

LOP'SID.ED, a. Heavier on one side than the other.— 


Grose. (Though often spelled lapsided, this is thefcorrect 
ronunciation. 
LO-QUA'CIOUS (lo-kwá'shus), a. (L. loquar.] 1. Talkative; 


garrulous; given to continual talking. 2. Speaking; noisy. 
3. M to blab and disclose secrets; babbling. 

LO-QUA'CIOUS-LY, adv. In a loquacious manner. 

LO-QUA'CIOUS-NESS8 (lo-kwáü'shus-), ? n. (L. loquacitas.) 

LO-QUACT.TY (lo-kwas'e-te), $ The habit or prac- 
tice of talking continually or excessively. —Syn. Talkative- 
ness: g ty; babbling. 

LORD, «. (Sax. klaford.) 1. A master; a person possess- 
ing supreme power and authority; a ruler; a governor. 
2 A tyrant; an oppressive ruler. 3. A husband 4. A 
baron; the proprietor of a manor. 5 A nobleman; a 
Hie of honor in Great Britain given to those who are 
G;tle by birth or creation; a peer of the realm. 6. An 
nocorary title bestowed on certain official characters; as, 
lord chancellor.—7. In Scripture, the Supreme Being ; Je- 
hovah.—8. (Gr. Aopdos.] In ludicrous language, a hump- 
backed person. Smart.—Lord of misrule, one formerly 
chosen to preside over the sports and revels of a family 
during Christmas holidays.  Strutt.—Lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, the representative of royalty in that country.— 
Lord lieutenant of a county is one deputed by the sovcr- 
eign to manage its military concerns.—Booth. 

LORD; v.t To invest with the dignity and privileges of a 


LORD, v. i To domineer ; to rule with ar*itrary or des- 
otic sway; generally followed by it or over. 

LORD’-LIKE, a. 1. Becoming alord. 2 Haughty; proud; 
insolent. — Dryden. 

LORD'S SUPPER, n. In the Christian Church, the sacra- 
ment of the eucharist, 

LORDING, n. Alittle lord; a lord, (ín contempt or ridicule.) 
—Swift. (Little used. 

LORD'LI.NESS, n. 1. Dignity; high station.— Shak. 2 
Pride ; haughtiness.— More. 

LORD'LING, n. A little or diminutive lord.—Swift. 

LORDLY, a. 1. Becoming a lord; pertaining to a lord. 9. 
With pride or arrogance.—8vN. Proud; haughty; impe- 
rious; overbcaring; tyrannical; despotic ; dominecring ; 
arrogant; insolent. 

LORD'LY, adv. Proudly; imperiously; despotically. 

LORD'SHIP, n. 1. The state or quality of bemg a lord; 
hencc, a title of honor given to noblemen. 2. A titulary 
compellation of judges and certain other persons in au- 
thority and office. 3. Dominion ; power; authority. 4. 
Scigniory ; domain; the territory of a lord over which he 
holds jurisdiction ; a manor. 

LORE, n. [Sax. lar.] Learning; doctrine ; instruction. 

LORE, n. [L. lorum.] In ornithology, the space between 
the bill and the eye.— Brande. 


1 LOR'EL, n. (Sax. loran.) An abandoned scoundrel; a) LOTE, n. (L. lotus, lotos.) 1. The 


vagrant.— ucer. 
t LORES'MAN, n. An instructor.—Gower. 
LORT-€ATE, v. t. (L. lorico, loricatus.) 1. To plate over; 
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to spread over, as a plate for dcfense. 9. To cover with 

a coating or crust, as a chcmical vessel, for resisting fire. 
LOR'I-CA-TED, pp. Covercd or plated over; encruste’ 
LORT-€A-TING, ppr. Covering over with a coating or 


crust. 

LOR-I-CA'TION, n. The act or operation of covering any 
thing with a coating or crust for dcfcnac. I 

ILOS DRIEN n. [L. lorum; " oan) a maker of bits, 
spurs, and metal mountings for s es and bridles ; hen 
«MEE c Share ad = 

t LORING, n. Instructive discoursc.—Spenser. 

L%RILOT,m. (Fr.) The goiden oriole, (oriolus galbula ;) the 
witwalL—P. Cyc. 

LOR1-PED, n. A molluscan animal furnished with a sho 
double tube, and having its foot prolonged into a kind o 
cylindrical cord.— Cuvier. 

LORIS. n. The popular name of scveral species of lemur 
in Ceylon and Java. They have a near affinity to the 
monkeys. 

LORN, a. (Sax, Dan. forloren. See FoRLORN.) Lost; for- 
saken ; lonely.— Spenser. 

LO'RY, n. A name common to a subordinate genus of trop. 
ica] birds of the parrot family, usually red. 

LOS'A-BLE, a. at may be lost.—Boyle. (Little used.) 

LOS’ANGE. See LOZENGE. k 

LOSE (1002), v. t.; pret. and pp. lost. (Sax. losian, forlosian, 
Jorlysan.] 1. To mialay; to part or be separated from a 
thing, so as to have no knowledge of thc place whcre it is. 
2. To forfeit by unsuccessful contest, 3. Not to gain or 
win, as a victory. 4. To be deprived of. 5 To forfeit, as 
a penalty ; as. to lose one's rank. 6. To suffer diminution 
or waste of. 7. To ruin; to destroy. 8. To wander from; 
to miss, so as not to be able to find ; as, to lose one's road. 
9. To bewilder. 10. To possess no longer; to be deprived 
of. 11. Not to employ or enjoy; to waste, as time. 12 
To waste ; to squander ; to throw away, as an estate. 13. 
To suffer to vanish from view or perception. 14. To ruin; 
to destroy by ap wreck: &c. 15. To cause to pcrish. 16. 
To employ ineflectually; to throw away; to waste; as, 
advice 1s lost on him. 17. To be freed from. 18. To fail 
to obtain.— To lose one's self, to be bewildered ; also, to 
slumber ; to have the memory and reason suspended. 

LOSE (looz),v. i. 1. To forfeit any thing in contest; not to 
win. 2. To decline; to fail. 

1 LOS'EL, n. (from the root of loose.) A wasteful fellow , 
one who loses by sloth or neglect; a worthless person— 


Spen ser. 

LOS'EL, a. Wasteful; slothfal.—/rving. 

t LOS'EN-GER, n. (Sax. leas] A deceiver. 

LOSER (looz'er), n. One who loses, or who is deprived of 
any thing by defcat, forfeiture, or the like. 

LOSING (oozing), ppr. 1. Parting from; missing; forfcit 
ing; wasting; employing to no good purpose. 2. a. Bring 
ing or causing loss. 

LOSTNG-LY, adv. In a losing manner. 

LOSS, n. 1. Deprivation of that which was once possessed 
2. Destruction; ruin. 3. Failure to succeed; defeat. 4. 
Waste; useless application. 5. Waste by leakage or es- 
cape.— To bear a loss, to make good; also, to sustain a loss 
without sinking under it.— To be at a loss, to be puzzled ; 
to be unable to determine ; to be in a state of uncertainty. 
—SYN. Privation ; detriment ; injury ; damage; disad 
vantage. 


t Ea Mes a. Detrimental.—Bishop Hall. 


t LOSSLESS, a. Free from loss.— Milton. 

LOST, pp. or a. (from lose] 1. Mislaid, or left in a place 
unknown or forgotten ; that can not be found. 2. Ruined; 
destroyed ; wasted or squandered ; employed to no good 
purpose. 3. Forfeited. 4. Not able to find the € way, 
or the place intended. 5. Bewildered; le ; being 
in a maze. 6. Alienated ; insensible ; hardened beyond 


sensibility or recovery. 7. Not perceptible to the senses; 
not visible ; as, lost in the distance. 8. Shipwrecked or 
foundered; sunk or destroyed, as vessels. 

LOT, n. (Sax. hlot, hlodd, hlet, hlyt; D., Fr. lot; Sw. lott.) 
1. That which, in human , is called chance, hazard, 
fortune. 2. That by which the fate or portion of one is 
determined ; something which is used to decide what is as 
yet undecidcd; as, to cast lots. 3, The part, division, or 
fate which falls to one by chance, that 1s, by divine de- 
termination. 4. A distinct portion or parcel, as of mer- 
chandise. 5. Proportion or share of taxes.—6. In the 
United States, a picce or division of land. Franklin.—Te 
cast lots, is to use or throw a die, or some other instru- 
ment—To draw lots, to determine an event by drawing 
one thing from a number whose marks are concealed 
from the drawer, and thus determining an event. S45 

LOT, e. t. To allot; to assign; to, distribute; to sort; 
catalogue ; to portion.— Prior. name of several plants, 


a small shrub bear 


especially the zizyphus lotus of Africa, 8 o muddy fish, 


ing berries about the size of a sloe. 2 
like an eel.— Cotgrave. 
t Obsolete. 


LOV 


LOTH, a. (Sax. lath: Sw. led; Dan. leede. I have tollow- 
ed Milton, Dryden, Waller, Spenser, and Shakespeare in the 
orthography of this word. The verb loathe, likewise, with 
the derivatives, was originally spelled without the letter a, 
and this spelling would still be preferable.) 1. Literally, 
hating; detesting; hence, 2. Unwilling; disliking; not in- 

LOTION, n. (L. loo] 1. A wash 

ON, n. (L. lotio.] 1. A washing; particularly, a wash- 
ing of the ni for the purpose of Pederi it tis 2A 
liquid preparation for washing some part of the body to 
cleanse it of foulness or deformity.—3. In pharmacy, a 
preparation of medicines, by washing them in soine liquid, 
to remove orem substances, impurities, &c. 

LOTTED, pp. Allotted; assigned; sorted; portioned. 

LOT'TER-Y, æ. (Fr. loterie; Sp. loteria.) 1. A scheme for 
the distribution of prizes by chance, or the diszibution 
iteclf. 2. Allotment; [obs.] 

LOT'TING, ppr. Assigning ; distributing; sorting. 

LOTUS. n. (Gr. Awros.] A genus of leguminous plants. 
The ancients applied the name to an ptian water-plant 
[sce LOTE), and to the several species of the genus lotus. 

LOUD, a. (Sax. Mud or lud.) 1. Having a great sound; 
high-sounding ; striking the ear with great force. 2. Ut- 
tering or making a great noise. 3. Making a great clam- 
or. 4. Emphatical; impressive; as, a loud appeal.—Syn. 
Noisy; boisterous; vociferous; clamorous; obstreper- 
ous; tumultuous; turbulent; blustering; vehement. 

LOUD, adv. With loudness ; loudly.—Smart. 

LOUD'-LAUGH-ING (-lif-ing), a. Laughing loudly. 

LOUD'-VOICED croun, a. Having a loud voice.— Byron. 

LOUDLY, adv. 1. With great sound or noise; noisily. 2 
Clamorously; with vehement complaints or impo . 

IOUDNESS, n. 1. Great sound or noise. 2 Clamor ; 
clamorousness ; turbulence ; uproar. 

LOUGH (lok), ». [Ir.] A lake or arm of the sea; a differ- 
ent orthography of the Scottish lock. 

LOUIS DOR (oo dóre^), n. (Fr. a Lewis of gold.) A 
gold coin of France, value, twenty shillings sterling, equal 
to about $4,44. 

LOUNGE, v. i. (Fr. longis] 1. To spend time lazily. 9. 
To move idly about; to stroll 3. To recline at ease; to 


lolL 

LOUNGE, n. 1. An idle gait or stroll 2. The act of re- 
clining at ease. 3. A place for lounging. 

LOUNG'ER, x. An idler; one who loiters away his time in 
indolence. 

LOUNGING, ppr. or a. Passing the time in idleness; re- 
clining at ease. 

LOUR. See LowER. 

LOUBE (lows), n.; pl. Lice. (Sax. lus; pl iys.] A small, 
troublesome insect of the genus pediculus. Ditferent spe- 
cles infest the bodies of men, animals, and plants. 

LOUSE (lowze), v. . To clean from lice.—Svift. 

LOUSE-WORT (lows-vwurt) n An herb so named be- 
cause sheep were supposed to become lousy by feeding 
much on it. 

LOUS'I-LY, adv. In a mean, paltry manner; scurvily. {Low.] 

LOUST-NESS, x. The state of abounding with lice. 

LOUSY (lowze),a. 1. Swarming with lice; infesting with 
lice. 2 Mean; low; contemptible.—Shak. ; [vulear.] 

LOUT, ^. [qu. Sax. od.) A mean, awkward fellow; a 

bum ; a clown.— 

t LOUT, v. i. (Sax. hlutan.) To bend; to bow; to stoop.— 
Spenser.— Ben Jonson. 

LOUTISH, a. Clownish; rude; awkward.—Sidney. 

LOUTISH-LY, edv. Like a clown; in a rude, clumsy, 
awkward manner. 

IOUTISH-NESS, n. Clownishness.— Todd. 

! UVER (loo'ver) n. (Fr. l'owvert.] An opening in the 
roofs of ancient egy for the escape af smo or for 
ventilation, often in the form of a turret or small lantern. 

-A louver window, in church steeplcs, is an opening 
crossed by bars of wood to exclude rain, but allow the 
assare ot sound from the bells. 

LÓV'A-BLE, a. Worthy of love; amiable.—Skerwood. 

LOV‘AGE, n. An herb of the genus ligusticum, sometimes 
ccitivated as a pot-herb. 

LOVE, (luv), v. t. (Sax. lufan, luvian ; D. lieven ; G. lieben.) 
L To be pleased with; to regard with affcction, on ac- 
count of some qualities which excite plcasing sensations 
or desire of gratification; to have a strong, a tender, ora 
a affection for. 2. To have benevolence or good- 

or. 

LOVE (luv), v. & To delight; to take pleasure.— Smart. 

LOVE (luv), n. 1. An affection of the mind excited by 
beauty and worth of any kind, or by the qualities of an 
object which communicate pleasurc, sensual or intellect- 
ual It is opposed to hat Love bctween the sexes is 
a compound affcction, consisting of estecm, benevolence, 
and animal desire. 2 Courtship; chiefly in the phrase 
to make love, that is, to court; to woo; to solicit union ín 
marriage. 3. Patriotism; the attachinent one has to his 

native land. 4. Benevolence; good-will 5. The object 
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beloved. 6. A word of endearment. 7. Cupid, the god 
of love. 8. Lewdness.—Sáek. 9. A thin, silk stuff; [o5s.] 
— Love in idlencss, a kind of violet. Shek.—Free of love, a 
plant of thc genus cercis. Fam. of Plants.—SvN. Affec- 
tion; friendship; kindness; tenderness ; fondness ; delight. 

LOVE’-AP-PLE Quv-ap-pl), *. The tomato, a fruit about 
the size of a small apple, containing a very agreenble acid, 
much used as food. Y 

LOVE’-BRO-KER, ^. A third person who acts as agent bo- 
tween lovers.—SÀ)ak. 

LOVE-CRA€KED (-krakt), a. Crazed with love. 

LÓVE'-DXRT-ING, a. Darting love, as the eyes.— Milton. 

LOVE-DiY (luv-dà) n. A day formerly appointed for an 
amicable adjustment of differences.—Chaucer. 

LOVE-FA-VOR, 2. Something given to be worn in token 
of love.—Bishop Hall. 

LOVE-FEAST, n. Arcligious repast held quarterly by the 
Wesleyan Methodists, in imitation of the agape of the 
early Christians. 

LOVE’-FEAT, n. The gallant act of a lover.—Shak. 

LOVE-KILL-ING, a. Killing affection —Barzter. 

LOVE-KNOT (luv-not), ^ A knot so called, used as a 
token of love, or representing mutual affection. 

LOVE-LA-BORED, a. Labored by love.— Milton. 

LOVE-LASS, n. A swectheart. 

LÓVE'-LET-TER, n. A letter professing love; a letter of 


coarser: 

LÓVE-LIES-BLEED'TNG, n. A species of amaranth. 

LOVE-LINKED (uv’linkt), a. Linked or connected by 
love. 

LOVE’-LO€K, z. A curl or lock of hair so callcd, worn by 
men of fashion in the reigns of Elizabeth and James L, 


LaVE-LORN, a. Forsaken by one's love.—Milton. 

t LOÓVE'-MÓN"GER, n. One who deals in affairs of love. 

LÓVE'-PINED, e. Wasted by love.—Spenser. 

LOVE’-SE-CRET, n. A secret between lovers.— Dryden. 

LÓVE'-SHAFT,n. Cupid's arrow.—Skak. 

LOVE-SI€K, n. 1. Sick or lan g with love or am- 
orous desire. 2. Dictated by a languishing lover, or eX- 

ressive of languishing love. 

LÓVE'-SICK-NESS, n. Languishing and amorous desire. 

LÓVE-SONG, n. A song expressing love.—Shak. 

LOVE-SOIT, m Co p; solicitation of union in mar- 


LOVE-TALE, n. A narrative of love.—Addison. 

LÓVE'-TAUGHT (luv’-tawt), a. Instructed by love. 

t LOVE-THOUGHT (uv’-thawt), n. Amorous fancy. 

LOVE’-TO-KEN, n. A present in token of love.—Skak. 

LOVE-TOY, n. A small present from a lover.—Arbuthnot, 

LOVE-TRI€K, n. Art or artifice expressive of love. 

LOVED (uvd), pp. or a. Having the affection of any one. 

LOVELESS, a. Void of love; void of tenderness. 

LOVE'LI-LY, adv. Amiably ; in a manner to excite love. 

LOVE'LI-NESS, x. Amiableness ; qualities of body or inind 
that may excite love.— Spectator. 

LOVELY (luvly) a. That may excite love; possessing 
qualities which may invite atfection.—Syn. Amiable ; 
Pleasing s charming; delectable ; delightful; enchanting. 

LÓVELY-FACED (tuvie-fastc), a. Having a lovely face.— 
Scott. 

LOVER (luv'er) n. 1. One who loves; one who has a ten 
der affection, particularly for a female. 2. A friend; one 
who regards with kindness. 3. One who likes or is plenscd 
with any thing; as, a lover of learning.—Syn. Suitor; ad- 

" PE wooer ; delighter. 

LOQ'VER. € See Louver. 

t LÓVE'SOME (tuvsum), a. Lovely.— Dryden. 

LOVING (luving), ppr. 1. Entertaining a strong affection 
for; having tender regard for. 2. a. Fond; kind; affec 
tionate ; amorous. 3. Expressing love or kindness. 

LOVING-KINDNESS, n. Tender regard; mercy; favor ; 

a Scriptural word.| —Ps. |xxxix. 

LOVING-LY, ado. With love; affcctionately. 

LOVING-NESS, n. Affection; kind regard —Sidney. 

LOW, a. (D. laag; G. leg ; Sw. lag; Sax. lok.) 1. Not high 
or elevated; depressed below any given surface or place. 
2. Not rising to the usual height. 3. Declining near the 
horizon. 4. Deep; descending far below the adjacent 
ground. 5. Sunk to the natural level of the ocean by the 
retiring of the tide. 6. Below the usual rate or amount, 
or below the CDM value. 7. Not high or loud; as, a 
low tone. 8. Grave ; depressed in the scale of sounds. 9. 
Near or not very distant from the equator. 10. Late in 
time; modern; as, the lower empire.—Johknson. 11. De. 
jected; depressed in vigor; wanting strength or anima, 
tion. 12. Dcpressed in condition ; in a humble state. 13 
Humble in rank; in a mean condition. 14. Mean ; abject; 

oveling; base. 15. Dishonorable ; mean ; as, a low prac- 
fice. 16. Not elevated or sublime ; not exalted in thought 
or diction; as, a low expression. 17. Vulgar; common. 
18. Submissive ; humble; reverent. 19. Weak; exhausted 
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of vital energy. 20. Feeblo; weak; without force. 21. 
Moderate; not iudammatory. 22. Moderate; not intense. 
23. Impoverished ; in reduced circumstances. 24. Mod- 
erate ; as, a low computation. 25. Plain; simple; not 
rich, high seasoned, or nourishing. 

lW, ade. 1. Not aloft; not on high; (often in composition.) 
2. Under the usual pricc; at a moderate price. 3. Near 
the ground. 4. In a mean condition; as, low-lived. 5. In 
time approaching our own. 6. With a depresscd voice ; 
not loudly. 7. In a state of subjection, poverty, or dis- 
“asan In popular astronomy, having a p southern 

eclination in the diurnal revolution ; as, the moon runs 
low, that is, appears far in the south.—Of/mated. 
LOW, v. t. To sink; to depress.— Wickliffe. 

LOW, v. i A hleowan.] To bellow, as an ox or cow. 

LOW, n. Flame; fire.—Smart. (Obs. or local.) 

LOW, (Sax. Alaw, a hill] A termination of names, as in 

LOWE. Bed-low. 

LOW’-ARCHED (-ürcht), a. Having a low arch.—Scott. 

LOW-BELL, s. (Sw. lage; Scot. lowe.) A kind of fowling 
in the night, in which the birds are wakened by a bell, 
and, by means of lights, are taken in nets. 

LOW'-BELL, v. t. To acare, as with a low-belL 

LOW'-BORN,a. Borm in low life. 

LOW'-BRED,a, Bred in alow condition or manner ; vulgar. 

LOW'-CHURCH, a. Not asserting exclusive episcopacy : 
opposed to high-church. 

LOW'-MIND-ED, a. Having or indicating a low mind or 
debased feeling; base; mean. 

LOW’-MUT-TERED, a. Muttered with a low voice.— Elton. 

LOÓW'-PRESS.URE, a. See STEAM-ENGINE. 

LOW'-PRICED (-prist), a. Bearing a low price. 

LOÓW'-ROOF ED (ló-rooft), a Having a low roof. 

LoW-SPIRIT-ED, a Not having ation and courage ; 
dejected ; depressed ; not lively or sprightly. 

LOW -SPIRTT-ED-NESS, n. Dejection of mind or courage ; 
a state of low spirits.— Cheyne. 

LOW’-SUN-DAY, n. A popular name for the Sunday next 
after Easter.— Brande. 

LOW-THOUGHTED (-thawt-), a. Having the thoughts 
employed on low subjects; not having elevated thoughts ; 

oveling. 

F. noo n. The lowest point of the ebb or reced- 
ng tide. 

LOW'-WINES, n. pl. A weak liquor produced by the first 
distillation of fermented liquors or molasses ; the first run 
of the still. 

LOW'ER, v. t. 1. To cause to descend; to let down; to 
take or bring down. 2. To suffer to sink downward. 3. 
To bring down, as in rank or feelings. 4. To bring down, 
as value or amount.—Syn. To reduce ; lessen; diminish; 
humble ; humiliate ; abase ; degrade; debase. 

LOWER, v. £ To fall; to sink; to grow less —Shak. 
LOWER, v. íi, 1. To appear dark or gloomy , to be cloud- 
ed; to threaten a storm. 2. To frown; to look sullen. 
LOWER, n. 1. Cloudiness; gloominess. 2. A frowning; 

sullenness.—Sidney. 

LOW'ER, a. [comp of low.) Less high or elevated. 

LOW’ER €4ABE, n. Among printers, the case which con- 
tains the small letters. ence, as an adjective, it denotes 
the small letters in distinction from capitals. 

LOW'ERED, pp. Caused to descend; let down; sunk. 

LOW'ER-ING, ppr. or a. Letting down; sinking. 

LOW'ER-ING, ppr. or a. Appearing dark or threatening. 

LOW'ER-ING-LY, adv. With cloudiness or threatening 


pon 

LOW'ER-MOST, a. (from low.) Lowest. 

LOWERY, a. Cloudy; pony. 

LOWEST, a., (superl. of low.) Most low ; deepest ; most 
depressed or degraded, &c. 

LOWTNG, ppr. or a. Bellowing, as an ox. 

LOW'ING, x. The bellowing or cry of cattle. 

LÓW'LAND, n. Land which is low with respect to the 
neighboring country; a low or level country; as, the 
Lowlands of Scotland. 

t LOW'LI-HOOD, n. A humble state.— Chaucer. 

ELM adv. Humbly; without pride; meanly; with- 
out ity. 

LOW'LENESS, n. 1. Freedom from pride; humility ; hum. 
bleness of mind. 92. Meanness; want of dignity ; abject 
state ; (little used. 

SOW'LY, a. 1. Having a low esteem of one's own worth ; 
free from pride. 2. Wanting dignity or rank. 3. Not 
lofty or sublime; humble. 4. Not high; not elevated in 
place.—SvN. Modest; meek; mild; humble; low; mean. 

LOW'LY, adv. 1. Humbly , meekly; modestly. 2. Meanly; 
in a low condition; without grandeur or dignity. 

LOWN, n. [See Loon.) A low fellow; a scoundrel. 

LOW'NESS, n. 1. The state of being low or depressed ; 
the state of being less elevated than something clse. 2 
Meanness of condition. 3. Meanness of mind or charac- 
ter; want of dignity. 4. Want of sublimity in style or 
sentiment. 5. Submissiveness 6. Depression of mind ; 
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want of courage or fortitude; dejection. 7. Depreesius 
in fortune ; a state of poverty. 8. Depression in strength 
or intensity. 9. Depression in price or worth. 10. Grave- 
Hest xd soani 11. coe of sound. 

LOX.O- MNIE, a. [Gr. Aotos and époyuog.] Pertainin 
oblique sailing by the inne beer curve, a E 
which always makes an cqual angle with every meridian; 
the rhumb line. 

LOX-O-DROM'IES, n. The act of oblique sailing by the 
rhumb, a line which always makes an equal auglo with 
every incridian. ; 

LOY'AL, a. [Fr. loyal.) Faithful to a prince or superior; 
true to pushed faith, duty, or love ; not treachcrous. 
(Used of subjects to their prince, and of husband, wife, and 


lovers. 

LOY'AL-IST, ». A person who adheres to his sovereign ; 
one who maintains his allegiance to his prince, and de- 
fends hia cause in times of revolt. 

LOY’AI.-LY, adv. With fidelity to a prince or sovereign, or 
to a husband or lover. 

LOY'AL-TY, n. dicii to & prince or sovereign, or to a 
husband or lover.— Clarendon. 

LOZ'ENGE, n. (Fr. losange.) 1. A figure with four equal 
sides, having two acute and two obtuse angles ; a rhomb. 
—2. In heraldry, see the first sense above.—3. Among jew- 
elers, lozenges are common to brilliants and rose diamonds. 
4. A form of medicine in small pieces, to be chewed or 
held in the mouth till melted.—5. In confectionery, a small 
cake of sugar, &c., often medicated, originally in the form 
of a lozenge or rhomb, but now usually round. 

LOZ'ENGE D, la. Having the form of a lozenge 

LOZ'ENGE-SHAPED,§ orrhomb. See Lozenae, No. 1. 

LOZEN@-Y, a. In heraldry, more usually written lozenges, 
divided lozenge-wise. 

LP, a contraction of lordship. 

LU. See Loo. 

tLUBBARD. Sæ LUBBER. 

LUB'BER, n. (VV. labi, llob.] A heavy, clumsy fellow; a 
sturdy drone; a clown.— 7'usser. 

LUB'BER-LY,a. Properly, tall and lank without activity ; 
hence, bulky and heavy ; clumsy; lazy. 

LUB'BER-.LY, adv. Clumsily ; awkwardly.—Dryden. 

LU'BRIC, a. (L. lubricus.) 1. Having a smooth surface ; 
slippery. 2. Wavecring; unsteady. 3. Lascivious; wan- 
ton; lewd. [A word little used. 

LW BRI-€ANT, n. That which lubricates. 

LÜ'BRI-CATE, v. t. [L. lubrico.) To make smooth or slip- 
BR Lubricitate is not used. 

LOBRI-€4-TED, pp. or a. Made smooth and slippery. 

LÜ'BRI-€4-TING, ppr.ora. Rendering smooth and slippery. 

LÜ'BRI-CA-TOR, n. That which lubricates. 

LU-BRICT-TY, ^. (Fr. lubricité.) 1. Smoothness of sur- 
face ; slipperiness. 2 Smoothness; aptness to glide over 
any thing, or to facilitate the motion of bodies in contact 
by diminishing friction. —3. Figuratively, slipperiness ; in- 
stability.—L’ Estrange. 4. Lasciviousness; propensity to 
lewdness ; lewdness; lechery; incontinency.—Dryden. 

LUBRI-€OUS, a. [L. lubricus.) 1. Smooth; slippery. 2 
Wavering ; unstable.—Glaxville. 

LU-BRI-FA€'TION, n. 
smooth. 

LU-BRI-FI-CA TION, n. (L. lubricus and facio.) The act or 
operation of making smooth and slippery. 

LU-€Á'MA, n. A Chilian fruit, in size and flavor resembling 
a peach.—Gardner. 

LUCE, x. A pike full grown.— Shak. 

LUCENT, a. (L. lucens.] maming: bright; resplendent. 

LUCERN, n. A plant cultivated for fodder, a sort of grass. 

LU.CER'NAL-MI'CRO-8€OPE, n. (L. lucerna and micro- 
scope.) A compound microscope, in which the object is 
illuminated by means of a lamp.— Francis. 

LÜ'CID, a. (L. lucidus.) 1. Shining; glittering; bright, 
resplendent. 2. Clear; transparent; pellucid. 3. Bright 
with the radiance of intellect; not darkened or confused 
by delirium or madness; marked by the regular opera- 
tions of reason; as, lucid moments. 4. Clear; distinct 
presenting a clear view ; easily understood. 

f LU-CIDI-TY, n. Brightness. 

LU'CID-LY, adv. In alucid manner; clearly. 

LÜ'CID-NESS, n. Brightness; clearness. 

LÜ'CI-FER, n. (L. luz, lucis.) 1. The planet Venus, so called 
from its brightness. 2. Satan. 

LO‘CI-FER, In. A match tipped with some very 

LO‘CI-FER-MATCH, j combustible substance, as phoe 
phorus, chlorate of potash, &c., and ignited by friction. 

L U CL FERIAN, a. Pertaining to Lucifer, or to the Luci 

ans. Ç 

LU-CI-FZ'RIANS, n. pl. The followers of Vea dist 

of Cagliari, in the fourth century, who violently o 
Arians. 


LUCIFER OUS, + [L cen Giving lighd; arfarding 
t or means of discovery.— - 
LUTIFEROUSLY, adv. So as to discover.—Brown. 


fObsxde. — 


The act of lubricating or making 


LUK 


LU CIF'I€, a. [L. lur and facio.) Producing light. 

L'CI-FORM, a. (L. luz and forma.) Having the form of 
light; resembling licht. 

LU-CIM'E-TER. n. A photometer, or instrument for meas- 
uring the intensity of light. —. 

LUCK, =. (D. luk, geluk; G. glück.) That which happens 
to a person ; an cvcnt, good or ill, affecting a man's inter- 
est or happiness, and which is decmed casual — Syn. 
Chance; accident; hap; fortunc. 

LUCK’-PEN-NY, n. In and, a small sum given back to 
the buyer, by one who receives moncy under a contract 
or bar —Jamicson. 

LU€RT.LY, ado. Fortunately; by good fortune; with a 
favorable issue; [in a good sense.) 

LU€R'-NESS, n. 1 The state of being fortunate. 2 Good 
fortune; a favorable issue or event. 

LU€KLESS, a. L Unfortunate; meeting with ill success. 
2, Unfortunate; producing fll or no good.—Dryden. 

LU€K‘LESS.-LY, adv. In a luckless manner; unfortunately. 

LU€R'Y,a. L Meeting with good success; as, a lucky man. 
2 Producing good by chance; as, a lucky hour.— Syn. 
Successful ; fortunate ; prosperous; auspicious. 

LU‘€RA-TIVE, a. (Fr. lucratif; L. lucrativus.] Gainful; 
profitable; making increase of money or gooda. 

LU'€RA-TIVE-LY,adv. Ina lucrative manner; profitably. 

LUCRE (ker), n. (L. lucrum ; Fr. lucre) Gain in money 
or g ; profit; emolument; [usually ín an ill sense, or 
with the sense of something base or unworthy.) 

t LÜ'CRE, v.i. To desire pecuniary advantage.—Anderson. 

LU-€RIF'ER-OUS, a. (L. lucrum and fero.)  Gainful; profit- 
able.—Boyle. [Little used.) 

LUERNFIE, a. [L. lucrum and facio.) Producing profit; 


LU€-TA'TION, n. [L. luctatio.] Struggle; contest; effort 

to overcome in contest. (Little sii 

LU€'TU.AL, a. [L. luctus.) Producing grief. 

LU€U-BRiTE, v. i. (L. lucubro.] To study by candle-light 

or a lamp; to study by night. 

LU-€U.BRZ' TION, n. 1. Study by a lamp or by candle- 
t; nocturnal study. 2. That which is composed by 
ht; that which is produced by meditation in retirement. 

L€U-BRA-TO-RY, a. Composed by candle-light or by 


night. 
LOU€EU-LENT, a. (L. /uculentus.] 1. Lucid; clear; trans- 
arent. 2. Clear; evident; luminous. 
LU-€UL LITE, n. [tom Lucullus.) A variety of black lime- 
stone, often polished for ornamental Birpoeee- Brae 
pica d end 8, a. [L. ludibriosus.] Sportive; wanton.— 


LÜTDI-CROUS, a. (L. ludicer.] Adapted to raise laughter, 
without scorn or contempt.—Syn. Laughable; sportive ; 
burlesque ; comic; droll; ridiculous. 

LÜ'DI-CCKOUS-LY, ade. Sportively; in burlesque; in a 
manner to raise laughter without contempt. 

LUDI-CROUS-NESS, n. Sportiveness; the quality of ex- 
citing laughter without contempt; merry cast. 

LU-DI-FI-€A TION, n. (L. ludifcor.) The act cf deriding. 

LU-DIFT-€A-TO-RY, a. Making sport; exciting derision. 

LUES, n. [L.] Poison; pestilence; plague. 

LUFF, ^. (Goth. lofa.) e palm of the hand. [Local] 

LUFF, x. |Fr. lof; G. loof.) Weather-gage, or part toward 
the wind ; or the sailing of a ship close to the wind. 

LUFF, v. i. (D. locren.] To put the helm so as to turn the 
head of a ship toward the wind; to sail nearer the wind. 

LUFF-TA€K-LE (takJ), n. A large tackle, not destined 
for any particular place in the ship, but movable. 

LUG, v. t. (Sax. lycean, aluccan, geluggian.] 1. To haul; 
to drag; to pull with forcc, as something heavy and moved 
with difficulty. 2. To carry or convey with labor.— To 
lug out, to draw a eword in burlesque.— s 

LUG, v.4. To drag; to move heavily.—Dryden. 

LUG, n. 1. A small fish.—2. In Scotland, an ear; [obs.] 
3. A pole-or perch, a land measure; [obs] 4. Something 
heavy to be drawn or carried; [vulgar.) 

LUG'-SAIL, e. A square sail bent upon a yard that hangs 
obliquely to the mast at one third of its length. 

LUGGAGE, n. 1. Any thing cumbersome and heavy to be 
carried. 2. A traveler's trunks, pac 8, &c. 3. Some- 
thing of more weight than value.—Shak. 

LUG'GER, n. (D. loger.) A small vessel carrying three 
masts with a running bowsprit and long or lug-sails, 

LUGGS. n. An insect like an earth-worm, but having legs. 

LU-GÜBRLOUS, a. [L. lugubris] Mournful; indicating 

P 


sorrow.— of Piety. 
SSS OPS DY, ado. In a mournful manner; mourn- 
HUNE, la. Not fully hot 
t LCKE'NÉSS, 


LCKE^TVARM, a. (Sax. vlaco, vlacian.) 1. Moderate! 
rum: tepid. 2. Not ardent; not zcalous; cool; indit 
nt 
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LCKE^AVARM-LY, ado. 1. With moderate warmth. 2 
With indifference; cooly. 

LOKEWARM-NESS, x. 1. A mild or moderate heat. 2. 
Inditference ; want of zeal or ardor; coldness. 

LULL, t. t. (Dan. luiler; G„ D. lullen.) To quiet; to com 

se; to cause to rest. 

LULL, v. £ To subside; to ceasc; to become calm. 

LULL, x. 1. Power or quality of soothing —Young. 2 A 
season of quiet or ccssation, as of wind, &c. 

LULL'/'A-B?, n. (lull and by.) A song to quiet babes; that 
which quiets.— Locke. 

LULLED, pp. Quieted; appeased; composed to rest. 

LULL'ER, a. Onc who lulls; one who fondics. 

LULLING, ppr. ora. Stilling; composing to rest. 

LUM, *. (qu. Sax. /coma.] e chimncy of a cottage. 

LÜ'MA-€HEL, ln. A grayish-brown limestone, Cun- 

LU-MA-€HEL'LA, $ taining fossil shells which reflect from 
within tke stone a beautiful play of colors; also caued 
fire-marble.— Dana. 

LUM-BAÓT-.NOUS, a. Pertaining to lumbago.— Cheyne. 

LUM-BA‘GO, ^. (L.!umbus.] A pain in the loins and small 
of the back; a rheumatic affection of the muscles about 
the loins. 

LUM'BAL, a. Lumbar, which see. 

LUM'BAR, a. (L. lumbus] Pertaining to or near the loins. 
—Lumbar region, the hinder part of the body, from the 
false ribs down to the haunch bone. 

LUMBER, n. (Sax. ioma ; Sw. lumpor ; G. lumpen.] 1. Any 
thing useless and cumbersome, or things bulky and thrown 
aside as of no use.—2. In America, timber sawed or split 
for use; as beams, boards, &c. 3. Harm; mischief.— 
Pesgei (local.) ; 

LUM'BER, v. t. 1. To heap together in disorder. 2. To fili 
with lumber. 

LUM'BER, v. i 1. To move heavily, as if burdened with 
his own bulk.—Dryden. 2. To cut lumber in the forest, 
and forward it to market.  [/4merica.] 

LUM'BER-ROOM, n. A place for the reception of lumber 
or useless things. 

LUM'BERE D, pp. Heaped together in disorder. 

LUM'BER-ER, n. One engaged in getting lumber from the 
forest. (America. 

LUM'BER-ING, n. 
ber. [America.] f 

LUN'BER-ING, ppr. ora. Filling with lumber; putting in 
disorder; moving heavily. 

LUM®BRIE, n. [L. lumbricus.) A worm.— Med. Repos. 

LUM'BRIC€-AL, a. (L. lumbricus.) Resembling a worm. 

LUN'BRI€-AL, n. A muscle of the fingers and toes, so 
named trom its resembling a worm. 

LUN ER EROR a. [L. lumbricus.) Resembling a worm 


in shape. 

LOMIN-A-RY, n. [L. luminare.) 1. Any body that gives 
light, but cAiefty one of the celestial orbs.—2. Figuratzvely, 
one who illustrates any subject, or enlightens mankind 

t LÜMIN-ATE, v. t. (L. lumino.) To illuminate. 

LU-MIN-A"TION. See ILLUMINATION. 

t LOMINE, v.t. To enlighten. See ILLUMINE. 

LU-MIN-IF'ER-OUS, a. [L. lumen and fero.) Producing 
light; ding light. 

LO'MIN-OUS, a. (L. NA] 1. Shining; emitting light. 
2. Light; illuminated. 3. Bright; shining. —4. Figur- 
atively, clear; lucid; perspicuous; as, a luminous state- 
ment. 

LÜ'MIN-OUS-LY, adv. With brightness or clearness. 

LÜ'MIN-OUS-NESS, 22. 1. The quality of being bright or 

LU-MIN-O81-TY, shining ; brightness. — Face 9 
Figuratively, clearness ; perspicuity. 

LUM'MOX, n. A fat, unwieldy, stupid person; as if mad 
of loam.—Forby. [Sometimes heard in America. 

LUMP, x. (G. Dan., and Sw. kivmp.] 1. A small mass of 
matter of no definite shape. 2. A mass of things blended 
or thrown together without order or distinction. 3. A 
cluster.—7n the lump, the whole together; in gross. 

LUMP, v. t. 1 To throw into a mass; to unite in a body or 
sum without distinction of particulars. 2. To take in the 


LÜMPED Qumpt), pp. or a. Thrown into a mass or sum. 
LUMPEN, n. ji ong fish, of a greenish color, and marked 
with lines. 
LUMP'ISH, n. A soft, thick sea-fish, covered with horny 
ines; also callcd lump-sucker. Its pectoral and ventral 
fins unite on the under side, so as to form a disk. 
LUMPING, ppr. 1. Throwing into a mass or sum. 2. a. 
Bulky ; heavy.—4rbuthnot ; [a low word.) 3. In a mass 
LUMPISH 2 1. Like a lump, he bulky.—Dry 
SH,a. 1. Like alump; heavy; gross; y.—Dry- 
den. 2. Dull; inactive. — Shak. 
LUMPISH-LY, adv. Heavily; with dullness. 
LUMP‘1SH-NESS, n. Heaviness; dullness; stupidity. 
LUMPY, a. Full of lumps or small compact masses. 
LOWA €OR'NE-A. Chlorid of silver.—Ure. 
LONA-CY, ^. (from L. luna.) L A species of madness, 


e act or employment of getting lum- 


* Se Synopsis. À, E, I, &c., long.—K, È. Y, &c., short. —FXR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD —NOVE, BOOK, 
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formerly supposed to be influenced by the moon, or peri- 
odical in the month. 2 As a gencral term, it includes all 
the varieties of mental alienation which are not fatuous. 
DBouvicr.—SYxN. Insanity ; derangement; craziness; mania. 

LENAR, ja (L. inaari, 1. Pertaining to the moon. 

LONAR-Y, $ 2. Mcosured by the revolutions of the moon. 
3. Resembling the moon; orbed. 4. Under the influence 
of the moon ; [obs.] 

LONAR €AUS'TIC, n. Fused nitrate of silver. 

LO NAR CÍT'CLE, n. The period of time after which the 
new moons return on the same days of the year. 

LUNAR MONTH, n. The time in which the moon com- 
pletes a revolution about the earth. 

LUNAR YEAR, n. Tho period of 12 synodic lunar months, 
being about 354} days. 

LU-NA'RI-AN, n. An inhabitant of the moon. 

LÜ'NA-RY, n. Moonwort. or honesty, an herb. 

LOWNA-TED, a. Formed like a half-moon. 

LÜ'NA-TIC, a. Affected by a species of madness, formerly 
supposed to be influenced by the moon. 

LENA TIE, n. A person affected by insanity, formerly sup- 
osed to be influenced or produced by the moon, or by 
ts position in its orbit; a madman. 

LU-NATION, n. (L. lunatio.] A lunar month; the time 

from one new moon to the next. 

LUNCH, v. i. To take a lunch.— Smart. 

LUNCH, n. Lv: lhwnc] 1. A slight repast between break- 
fast and er; formerly the same as luncheon. 2 A 
place for taking a luncheon; an eating-house. 

LUNCH'EÓN (un), n. A portion of food taken at any time 


except at a regular meal. 
LONE, n. [L. luna.) 1. Any thing in the shape of a half- 
moon.— Watts; [little used.]—2. In geometry, a figure in 


the form of a crescent, bounded by two arcs of circles in- 
tersecting at its extremities —Brande. 3. A fit of lunacy 
or madness, or a freak; (obs.] 4 A leash. 
LU-NETTE, n. (Fr. lunette] 1. In fortification, a term ap- 
lied to small works constructed on each side of the ravel- 
in, to protect it.—2. In the mange, a half horseshoe, which 
wants the spunge, or that part of the branch which runs 
toward the quarters of the foot. 3. A kind of watch crys- 
tal, which is more than ordiaarily flattened in the center. 
4. A piece of felt to cover the eye of a vicious horse.—5. 
In architecture, an aperture for the admission of light into 
a concave ceiling.— Brande. 


1. The lungs are 


roey, 
LUNGE, n. (See ALLONGE.] A sudden pvsh or thrust. 
LUNGED, a. Having lungs, or the nature or resemblance 
of lungs; drawing in and expelling air.— Dryden. 
LUNGIS, n. (Fr. longis] Alingerer; a dull, drowsy fellow. 
LUNG'LESS, a. Having no lungs. 
LUNGWORT, n. An herb of the genus pulmonaria. 
LU'NI-FORN, a. (L. luna and form.) Resembling the moon. 
LU-NI-SO’‘LAR, a. [L. wna and solaris.) Compounded of 
the revolutions of the sun and moon. The lunisolar year, 
at the end of which the eclipses return again in the same 
order, containg 532 years. 
t LONIS-TICE, n. (L. luna and sto.) The furthest point of 
the moon's northing and southing, in its monthly revolu- 


tion. 

LUNT, n. (D. lont; Dan. lunte] The match-cord used for 
firing cannon.—Johnson. 

LONU-LAR, a. (Bom L. luna.) In botany, like the new 
moon ; shaped like a small crescent. 

LUNU-LATE, a. [from L. luna.) In botany, resembling a 
small crescent. 

LONU-LITE, n. A small fossil coral.— Lyell. 
LOPER-CAL, a. Pertaining to the lupercalia, or feasts of 
the Romans in honor of Pan; as a noun, the feast itself. 

LOPINE, n. (Fr. lupin; L. lupines.] A kind of pulse. 

LUPIN-IN, n. A bitter substance extracted from the 

LÜ'PIN-ITE, $ leaves of the white lupine. 

LOPU-LIN, n. (L. lupulus.) The bitter principle of hops. 
The term has also been applied to the fine yellow powder 
of hops sontaining that principle. 

t LUR-CA' TION, s. [See Loncu.] Gluttony ; gormandizing. 

LURCH, n. (W. erc.) In seamen's language, a sudden roll 
of a ship to one side — To leave in the lurch, to leave in a 
difficult situation. 

LURCH,v.i 1. To roll or pass suddenly to one side, as a 
ship in a heavy sea. 2. To withdraw to one side, or to a 
pre place; to lie in ambush or in secret; to lie close; 
fobs. See Lurx.) 3. To shift; to play tricks. — Sak. 

LURCH, v. t. 1. To defeat: to disappoint; that is, to evade; 
ure _ 2. To steal; to filch; to pilfer; [rare.] 

t LURCH, v.t (L. lurco.) To swallow or eat greedily. 
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LURCIIE D (urcht), pp. Rolled suddenly to ono side ; de 
feated; evudcd. 

LURCH'ER, n. 1. One who lies in wait, or lurka; ono who 
watches to pilfer, or to betray or cntrap; a poacher. 2, A 
dog that lurks or lies in wait for gumo, and seizcs them, as 
rabbits, &c.; more used by poachers than by sporteiucn, 
—Buckanan. 3. (L. lurco.) A glutton; a gormandizcr. 

LURCH'ING, ppr. Rolling suddenly to one side, as a ship 
at sca; defeating; disappointing. 

t LURDAN, a. Blockish.—JoÀnson. 

t LURDAN, n. A clown; a blockhead. 

LORE, n. (Fr. leurre.) 1. Something held out to cell a 
hawk. Iience, 2. Any enticement; that which invites by 
the prospect of advantage or pleasure. 

v.t. To call hawks.— Bacon. 

LORE, v. t. ‘To entice; to attract; to invite by any thing 
that probes pleasure or advantage. 

LÜRED, pp. or a. Enticed ; attracted ; invited by the hopo 
of pleasure or advantage. 

LU'RID, a. (L. luridus.) 1. Ghastly pale; gloomy ; dismal. 
—2, In botany, a term applied to a dirty-brown ccior, a 
little clouded.— Lindley. 

LORING, ppr. or a. Enticing; calling. — 

LURK, v. £ (W. Uercian.] To lie hid; to lie in wait 
2. Figuratively, to lie concealed or unperceived, as in this 
bosom. 3. To retire from public observation; to keep 
out of sight. 

LURKER, n. One who lurks or kceps out of sight. 

LURKING, ppr. or a. Lying concealed; keeping out of 


sight. 

LUM CING-PLZCE, ft. A place in which onc lies concealed: 
& secret place; a hiding-place; a den. 

LURRY, n. A Fe PA | inarticulate sound or utterance, 
as, 8 uy of words.— Holloway. 

LUS'CIOUS (lush'us), a. 1. Sweet or rich, so as to cloy or 
nauseate; sweet to excess. 2 Very sweet; delicious; 
grateful to the taste. 3. Pleasing; delightful, as a descrip- 
tion. 4. Fulsome, as flattery. 5. Smutty; obscene; [rare.] 

LUS'CIOUS-LY (ush‘us-le), adv. 1 With sweetness or 
richness that cloys or nauseates. 2. Obscenely.— Steele. 

LUS'CIOUS-NESS, n. Immoderate richness or sweetness 
that cloys or offends.— Mortimer. 

LÜ'SERN, n. A lynx.—Johnson. 

t LUSH, a. Full of juice or succulence.—Shak.— Rich. Dia. 

LUSI-AD, n. The great epic poem of Camoens, on the 
establishment of the Portuguese power in India.— Brande 

t LUSK, a. (Fr. lasche] Lazy; elothful. 

fLUSK, n. A lazy fellow; a lubber. 

t LUSK, v. £ To be idle or unemployed.— Warner. 

LUSKISH,a. Inclined to be lazy.—Marston. 

LUSK‘SH-LY, adv. Lazily. 

t LUSKTSH-NESS, n. Disposition to indolence ; laziness. 

LU-SORI-OUS, a. [L. lusorius.) Used in play; sportive. 
Sanderson. [Little used. f 

LÜ'SO-RY, a. (L. iusorius.] Used in play; playful. 

LUST, n. (Sax., G., D., Sw. lust]. 1. Longing desire; eager- 
ness to possess or enjoy. 2. Concupiscence ; carnal ap- 
petite; unlawful desire of carnal! pleasure. 3. Evil pro- 
past; depraved affections and desires. 4. Vigor; act- 
v 


oe pb. 

LUST, v. i. (Sax. n.] 1. To desire eagerly; to long. 
with after. 2. To have carnal derire; to desire eagerly 
the gratification of carnal appetite. 3. To have irregular 
or inordinate desires. 4. To list; to like; (obs.] 

LUST-STAINED, a. Defiled by lust.—Shak. 

LUSTER, n. One actuated by ust or strong desire. 

LUSTER, Ia. (Fr. lustre; L. lustrum.) 1. Brightness, 

LUS'TRE, $ brilliancy; splendor; gloss. 2. The splendor 
of birth, of deeds, or of fame; renown; distinction. 3. A 
candlestick ornamented with drops or pendants of cut 
gan 4. (L. lustrum.) The space of five years.—Boling- 

e. 


PORTER ESS je Destitute of luster. 

LUST'FUL, a. 1. Having lust, or eager desire of carnal 
gratification. 2. Provoking to sensuality ; inciting to lust, 
or exciting carnal desire. 3. Vigorous; robust; stout; 
[not wsed.] — SYN. Sensual ; fleshy ; carnal; inordinate ; 
licentious; lewd; unchaste; impure; libidinous; lecher 


ous, ; 
LUSTFUL-LY, ede. With concupiscence or carnal desira 
LUSTFUL-NESS, m. The state of having carnal desires: 
t LUSTTHEAD, 1 
S x A , 3 i — 
t LUST1-HOOD, $ 2. Vigor of body.—Spenser 
LUSTT-LY, adv. With vigor of body; stoutly. =| 
gk pag ce Vigor und stoutness ; strength , 
ustness; £ e88.— m. 1 
LUSTING, ppr. Having eager desire; having carnai appe 
te. 


LUSTING, n. Eager desire; inordinate desire; desire of 
ca NP 

t LUSTI ESS, a. L Listless; not willing. 9. Not vigorou 

íÜƏ_— . — i r 4 ian]. 
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LUSTRAL, a. [L. !wstrolis.] 1. Used in purification. 
Pertaining to purification. 

LUSTRATE, e. t. [L. lvstro.] 1. To make clear or pure; 
to purify; [see IL LvsTRATE.] 2 To vicw; to survey. 

LUSTRA-TED, pp. Made clear; purified. 

LUSTRi-TING, ppr. Purifying; rendering clear. 

LUSTRI TION, x. 1. The act or operation of making clear 
or pure; a cleansing or purifying by watcr.—2. In antig- 
wity, the sacrifices or cercmonics by which cities, ficlds, 
aries, or people defiled by crimes were purified. 

LU=TRI€-AL, a Pertaining to purification.—Middleton. 

* LUSTRING, n. A species of glossy silk cloth [Corrupt 
ly written and pronouuced lutestring. 

LUSTROUS, a. Bright; shining; lnminous.— Skak. 

LUSTROUS-LY, adv. lu a brilliant or shining manner. 

LUSTRUM, n. [L.J Iu ancient Rome, the space of five years. 

LUST'WORT, ». A plant of the genus drosera. 

LUSTY. a. [Dan. lustin] 1. Able of body ; full of health 
and vigor. Hence, 2. Well-clothed with flesh ; full-sized. 
3. Handsome; pleasant; saucy ; (obs.] 4. Copious ; hcarty, 
as a draught. 5. Pregnant; [a colloquial use.]—SvN. Ro- 
bust ; ont; strong; vigorous; healthful; large; bulky ; 
corpulent. 

LÜ'SUS NA-TC'R.E. [L.] Sport or freak of nature; a de- 
formed or unnatural production. 

LOTAN-1IST, n. A pereon who plays on the lute 

LU-TA‘RI-OUS, a. [L. lutarius.) 1. Pertaining to mud; liv- 
ing in mud. 2 Of the color of mud.—Grew. 

LU-TA' TION, n. The act or method of luting vessels, 

LOTE, n. (Fr. luth; It. liuto ; Sp. laud; D.luit) An instru- 
ment of music with strings resembling the guitar, and 

layed in the same manner. 

LUTE, ph us lutum.) Among chemists, a composition of 

LOTING, clay or other tenacious substance, used for coat- 
ing vessels when exposed to fire, and also for making their 
junctures air-tight. 

LUTE, v. t. To close or coat with lute.— Bacon. 

LOUTE-€ASE, n. Acasefor alute.—Shak. 

LUT'ED, pp. Closed or coated with lute. 

LOTE-O.LIN, ». A yellow coloring matter found in weld. 

LÜ'TEN.IST, n. A performer on the lute.— Busby. 

LOTE-OUS, a. [L. luteus.) Noting a brownish-yellow or 
clay color.—Humble. 

LOTE 


R, a. One who plays on a lute. 


LOTIST, 
LOTE'STRING, n. 1. The string of a lute.—Shak. 2. A plain, 
Poar els much used for ladies' dresses ; [corrupted from 
ustring. 
LOTIERAN, « Pertaining to or following Luther, the re- 
ormer. 
LÜ'THER.AN, n. A disciple or follower of Luther. 
Le THEN AT n. The doctrines of religion as taught 
y Luther. 
LOTHERN, n. In architecture, a kind of window over the 
cornice, in the roof a building; the same as dormar, 
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LETING, ppr. Closing with lute. 
LCTU-LENT, a. je latulentus.) Muddy; turbid; thick. 
LUX'ATE, e.t. [L. luzo; Fr. luzer.) o displace, or re- 


move from its proper place, as a joint; to put out of 
jont ; to dislocate. Lur, in this sense, is now rarely met 


LUX'A-TED, pp. ora. Put out of joint; dislocated. 

LUX’i-TIXG, ppr. Removing or forcing out of its place, as 
a joint: dislocating. 

LUX-A'TION, n. 1. The act of moving or forcing a joint 
from its proper place or articulation ; or the state of being 
thus put out of joint. 2. A dislocation; that which is dis- 
located. 

T LXE Quks) n. Luxury.—SAenston 

LUX-E'RLANCE, In. [L. ixzurians.] 1. Rank growth; 

LUX-U'RI-AN.CY, strong, vigorous growth ; exuberance. 
2. Excessive or superfluous growth. 

LUX-E'RLI-ANT, a. 1. Exuberant in growth; abundant 2. 
Exuberant in plenty; superfluous in abundance.—3. A 
luxuriant flower multiplies the covers of the fructification 
ao an to destroy the essential parta. 

LUX-U'RI-ANT-LY, adv. With exuberant growth. 

LUX-E'RKATE, v. f. 1. To grow exuberantly. 2. To feed 
or live luxuriously.—3. Figuratively, to expatiate with de- 
light; as, to luzuriate in description. 

LUX.-U-RI-A TION, n. The process of growing eruberant- 
D or beyond the natural growth.— Lee. 

LUX-U'RI-OUS, a. [Fr. luzurieuz; L. luxuriosus] 1. In- 
dulging freely or excessively the gratification of appetite, 
or in expensive dress and equipage. 2. Administering to 
luxury; contributing to free or extravagant indulgence in 
diet, dress, and equipage. 3. Furnished with luxuries, 4. 
Softening by pleasure, or free indulgence in luxury. 5. 
Lustful, libidinous; given to the gratification of lust.— 
Shak. 6. Luxuriant: exuberant ; ass Voluptu- 
ous; epicurcan: effeminate; sensu 

LUX-U'RI-OUS-LY, adv. In abundance of rich diet, dress, 
or equipage; deliciously ; voluptuoualy. 


€. 
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LYR 

LUX-URI-OUS-NESS, n. A state of luxury or of gresi 
abundance. 

LUX'U-RIST, n. One given to luxury.— Temple. 

LUX'-RY, n. [L. luzuría.] 1. A free or extravagant in 
dulgence in the pleasures of the table, or in the gratifica: 
tion of appetite ; the free indulgence in costly dress and 
equipage. 2. That which gratifies a nice and fastidiuus ap- 
petite; any delicious food or drink. 3. Any thing delight. 
ful to the senses. 4. Lust; lewd desire; [obs] 5. Lux. 
uriance ; exuberance of growth; (0bs.)—Syn. Voluptu- 
ousness ; cpicurism ; eff acy; scneuality ; dainty, 
delicacy ; gratification ; pleasure; enjoyment ; delight. 

LY, a termination of adjcctives, is a contraction of Sax. lic, 
Eng. like, as in marty, that is, man-like. At tho end ol 
names ly is the English lea or ley, field or plain. 

LY'AM, n. A leash for holding a hound.—Draytou. 

LY-CAN'THRO-PY, n. (Gr. AvxavOport.] A species of in. 
sanity, in which the patient imagines hiinself to be a wolf, 
and imitates his actions. 

L$-C£'UM, n. (Gr. Avxcoy.] 1. In Greece, a place near the 
River Tlissus, where d taught ph i y. 2A 

ousc or apartinent to ction by lectures 
or disquisitions. 3. An association of men for literary im- 
rovenient. 

Lt1-€O-PO-DI-i'CE-/E Cow. n.pl A family of moss-like 

lants, somctimes termed club-mosses. 

L*-€O-PO-DI.A'CEOÜIS (-shus), a. Belonging to the lyco- 

odiacem. 

LY-CO.PO'DI-UM, n. A fine yellow powder, the seed of the 
club-moas, which burns with a bright flash.— Brande. 

LYDT-AN, a. [from Lydia.) Pertaining to Lydia, a country 
of Asia Minor, or to its people; hence, soft; effeminate ; 
nouns a kind of soft, slow music, anciently in vogue.-- 

liton. 

LYD1-AN STONE, n. A kind of flint, allied to horn-stone, 
which was used by the ancients for the trial of silver and 

old.— Buchanan. 

LYE, n. (Sax. leah.) Water impregnated with alkaline salt, 
imbibed from the ashes of wood. 

LYE, n. A falsehood. Sce Lie. 

LYING, ppr. of lie. Being prostrate. [See L1E.]—Lying to, 
the state of a ship when her progress is checked either by 
counterbracing the yards or taking in sail—Lying in. 1, 
Being in childbirth. 2. w. The act of bearing a child. 

LYING, ppr. or a. (from lie] Telling falsehood; addicted 
to falsehood. 

LYNG, n. The practice of telling lies. 

LYING.LY, adv. Falsely; without truth.— Sherwood. 

LYM, n. Adogheldina leam; a blood-hound.—Shak.—Smart. 

LYM'NITE, n. A kind of fresh-water snail, found fossil. 

LYMPH (limf), n. [L. lympha] Water, or a colorless fluid 
in animal bodies, contained in certain vessels called lym 

tics. 

MERI TED. A Frightened into madness; raving. 

LYM-PHATT€ (lim-fatik), n. 1. Pertaining to ] h. 2 
Enthusiastic.— SAaftesbury ; [obs.] R did 

LYM-PHAT'€ (lim-fatik), n. 1. A vessel of animal bodies 
which contains or conveys lymph. 2. A mad enthusiast ; 
a lunatic ; ee 

LYMPHE-DUET, n. [L. lympha and ductus.) A vessel of 
animal bodies which conveys the lymph. 

LYM-PHOG'RA-PHY, n. [L. lympha, and Gr. ypaów.] A 
eracciprion of the lymphatic vessels. 

LYMPH'Y,a. Containing or like lymph. 

LYN'CE-AN,a. Pertaining to the lynx. 

LYNCH, v.t. To inflict or punish without the forms 
of law, as by a mob, or by unauthorized persons.  [U. S.] 

LYNCH-LAW, n. Punishment inflicted by private individ 
uals without the forms of law. The term is said to be de 
rived from a Virginia farmer, named Lynch, who thus 
took the law into his own hands. (U. S.) 

LYNCHED (lncht) pp. Punished or abused without the 
forms of law. 

LYNCHING, ppr. Punishing or abusing without law. 

LYNDEN-TREE, n. See LINDEN. 

LYNX, n. (L. iynz.] 1. A quadruped resembling the com 
mon cat, but with longer ears and a shorter tail. It has 
been celebrated, though hyperbolically, for the sharpness 
of its sicht. 2. One of the northern constellations. 

LYNX'C-EYED (ide) a. Having acute sight. 

LYRA, n. (L.a harp] A northern constellation, containing 
a white star of the first magnitude, called Alpha Lyra. 

LYRATE, 2a. ln botany, divided transversely into sev 

LYRi-TED, eral sinuses, the lower ones smaller and 
more remote from each other than the upper ones. 

LYRE, n. [Fr. tyre; L. lyra.) 1. A stringed instrument ol 
music, a kind of harp much used by the ancients as an ac 
sir sec to poetry. 2. One of the constellations, Lyra, 
w 


see. 
LTRE-SHAPED bend a. Shaped like a lyre.—Smnith. 


LYR'6, Qa. [L. lyricus; Fr. lyrique.) Pertaining to s 
LYR'ICAL,$ lyre or harp.—Lyric poctry was originally 


* See Synopsis. i, E, T, &c., long.—X,&, I, &c., short.—FXR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—NOVE, BOOK, 
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Such as was sung to the lyre, but the term is now applied 
to that species of poetry which directly exprcases the in- 
dividual cmotions of thc poct. 
LYRIC, n. 1. Alyric poem. 2. A composer of lyric poems. 
—Addison. 
LYR'I-CISM, n. A lyric composition.—Gray. 
LYTRIST, n. A musician who plays on thc harp or lyre. 
LYS, n. A Chincse measure of length, cqual to 533 yards. 
LYS'SA, n. ME Àucca.] The madness of a dog. 
L*-T£E'RI-AN, a. [Gr. Aurnpios.] In medical science, termin- 
ating a diseasc ; indicating the solution of a disease. 
LYTH'RODE, 2. A mincral, a vuriety of elaolite. 


N is the thirteenth letter of the English alphabct, and a 
labial articulation, formcd by a compression of the 
lips. It is called a semi-vowel, and its sound is uniform; 
as in man, time, rim. 

M is a numeral letter, and, among the ancients, stood for a 
thousand, a use which is rctained by the moderns. With 


a dash or stroke over it, M, it stands for a thousand times 
a thousand, or a million. 

A. M. or M. A. stands for artium magister, master of arts; 
M. D. for medicine doctor, doctor of medicine; A. M. for 
anno mundi, the year of the world ; MS. for manuscript ; 
MSS. for manuscripts. In marking time, M. is uscd for me- 
ridian; A. M. for ante meridiem, forenoon ; P. M. for post 
meridiem, afternoon. 

MX, (It] In music, not. 

MAB, n. [W. mab.) 1. In northern mythology. the queen of 
the imaginary beings called fairies. 2. A slattern.—Ray. 

MAB, v.i To dress neglizently.—Ray. 

MAT in names of Scotch and Irish origin, signifies son. See 

AID. 

MA€-AD'AM-IZE, v. t. [from the projector i name. To 
cover, as a road, way, or path, with small broken stones, 
so as to form a smooth, hard surface. 

MA€-AD'AM-IZED, pp. or a. Covered or formed with 
small broken stones, so as to form a smooth, hard eurface. 

MA€-AD'AM-IZ-ING, ppr. Covering with small broken 
stones, so as to form a smooth, hard surface. 

MA€-AD'AM-ROAD, n. A road or path covered with small 
broken stones, so as to form a smooth, hard surface. 

MAC-A-RO NY, n. (It. maccheroni.) 1. A favorite food in 
Italy, made of the dough of fine flour formed in small 
tubes of the size of a goose-quill. 2. A medley ; some- 
thing extravagant to please an idle fancy. 3. A sort of 
droll or fool, and, hence, a fop; a fribble ; a finical fellow. 

MA€-A-RON'E, a. 1. Pe ng to or like a macaroni; 
empty ; trifling; vain; affected. 2 Consisting of a mix- 
ture or jumble of words of different a [See Mac- 
ARONIC, R.) Macaronian has been used. 

MA€-A-RON'IC, n. A kind of burlesque poetry, in which 
words of different languages are intermixed, and native 
words are made to end in Latin terminations, or Latin 
words are modernized.—Jones. 


MA€-A-ROON,, n. Aas macaron.) 1. A small cake, com- 
posed chiefly of onds and sugar. 2. A finical fellow, 
or mac 


MA-€AU'€O, n. A name of several species of four-handed 
animals of the genus lemur. See LEMUR, 

MA-CAW', ? n. The name of a race of beautiful American 

MA-€4'O, birds of the parrot family. 

MA-CAW'-TREE, n. A species of palm-tree.— Miller. 

MA€-€A-BE'AN, a. Pertaining to tne Jewish princes called 
Maccabees. 

MA€'€A-BEES, n. pl. 1. The name of a heroic Jewish fam- 
ily which rescued Judea from the tyranny of Antiochus 
oF aay 2. The name of certain apocryphal books 
of the Old Testament which treat of Jewish atfairs in the 
time of the Maccabees. 

MA€'€O-BOY, n. A kind of snuff. 

MICE, n. (It. mazza; Sp. maza; Port. maça.) 1. A kind of 
club; an ensign of authority borne before magistrates. 
The old English writers often use mace for scepter. 2 
The heavier rod used in billiards. 

MACE, n. [L. macis.) A spice; the second coat which cov- 
ers the nutmeg. 

MACEC-ALE, n. Ale spiced with mace.— Wiseman. 

MACE-BEAR-ER, n. A person who carries a mace. 

MACE-PROOF,a. Free from arrest.—Gifford's Shirley. 


MACE-REED, 
REED'-MACE, bn A plant, cat-tail. 


MACER-ATE, v. t. (L. macero.) 1. To make lcan; to wear | MA-CROT'Y-POUS, a. [Gr. paxpos, long, and rusos, 
away. 2 To mortify; to harass with corporeal hard- ' 


ships; to cause to pine or waste away. 3. To steep al- 
most to solution ; to soften and separate the parts of a sub- 
stance by steeping it in a fluid, or by the digestive proccss. 

MACER-A-TED, pp. or a. Made thin or lean; steepcd al- 
most to solution. 
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MAC'ER-A-TING, ppr. Making lcan; stecping almost to se- 
lution; softening. 

MAC-ER-A'TION, n. 1. The act or the procces of making 
thin or lcan by wearing away, or by mortification. 2. The 
act, process, or operation of softening and almost dissolv. 
ing by steeping iu a fluid. 

MA€H-I-A-VEL'ÍAN (mak-e-a-vél'yan), a. [from Machiavel.) 
Pertaining to Machiavel, or denoting his principles ; polit- 
ically cunning; crafty; cunning in political management. 

MA€H-I-A-VEL'IAN, n. One who adopts the principles of 
Machiavel. 

MACH'I-A-VEL-ISM, n. The 
litical cunning and artifice. 

MA-CHI€'O.LA-TED (ma-chik'o-lá-ted), a. A term applied to 
castles having machicolations. 

MACH-I-€CO-L A"TION, n. (Fr. machicoulis.) A term applicd 
to opcnings at the tops of old castles and fortificanons, 
through which combustibles, melted lead, and stoncs were 
dropped on the heads of the assailants.—P. Cyc. 

MA€H'IN-AL, a. Pertaining to machines.— Dict. 

MACHTN-ATE, v. t. (L. machinor.) To plan; to contrivo, 
to form a scheme.— Sandys. 

MA€H'IN-À-TED, pp. Planned; contrived. 

MA€HTN-A-TING, ppr. Contriving; scheming. 

MA€H-IN-ATION, n. (Fr.] The act of pianning or com- 
triving a scheme for executing some purpose, particularly, 
an evil purpose; an artful design formed with delibera- 


tion. 

MA€HTN-A-TOR, n. One who forms a scheme, or who 
plots with evil designs.— Glanville. 

MA-CHYNE' (ma-sheen^, n. [Fr.; L. machina] 1. Inagen- 
eral sense, any thing used to augmentor regulate force or 
motion. The simplest machines are those usually called 
the mechanical powers.— More properly, a machine is a com- 
plex structure, consisting of a combination or peculiar 
modification of the mechanical powers.—Hebert. 2. An 
engine; an instrument of force. 3. Supernatural agency 
in a poem, or a superhuman being introduced into a pocm 
to perform some exploit. 

MA-CHIN'ER-Y (ma-sheen'er-e), x. 1. The component parts 
of a complex machine, taken collectively. 2. Machines in 
general. —3. In epic and dramatic poetry, superhuman 
beings introduced by the poet to solve difficultica, or per- 
form some exploit which exceeds human power. 

t MA-CHIN'ING, a. Denoting the machinery of a pocm. 

MA-CHIN'IST (ma-sheen'ist), n. (Fr. mackaniste.] A con- 
structor of machines and engines, or one well versed in 
the principles of machines. 

MX-CIGNO (màá-chén'yo), n. [It] 
found in Italy. 

MAC'I-LEN-CY, n. Leanness. See MACILENT. 

MAC'-LENT, a. (L. macilentus.) Lean; thin. 

MA€K'ER-EL, n. [D. mackreel ; G. mackrele.] A salt-water 
fish of the genus scomber, an excellent table fish. — 

MA€K'ER-EL, n. [Old Fr. maquerel.] A pander or pimp. 

MA€K'ER-EL-GALE, n. A fresh gale of wind.—Ri ict. 

MA€K'ER-EL-SKY, n. Asky in which the clouds have tha 
form called cirro-cumulus, that ie, are broken up into 
fleecy masses ; called, also, a mackerel-back sky. 

MA€K'IN-TOSH, n. A term applied, from the name of the 
inventor, to water-proof garments, particularly overcoats, 
made eo by the use of India-rubber. 

MA€K'LE (mak), n. (L. macula.) Among printers, a blur 
in printing, so that part of the impression of a page ap- 
pears double. . 

MAC LE (mak?) n. 1. A name given to a variety of chiasto- 
lite, the crystals of which present a tesselated appearance 
when cut transversely.— Dana, 2. A similar tesselated ap- 
pearance in other crystals. 

MA€-LÜ'RITE, n. The mineral chondrodite. 

MA€-RO-BI-OTT€, a. (Gr. paxpos and Bros.) Long-lived 

*MA€'RO-€OSN, n. (Gr. paxpos and xooyo$.] The great 
world; the universe, or the visible system of worlds. 

MA€-RO-DA€'TYL, n. (Gr. paxpos and duxrvdos.] A term 
applied to a tribe of wading birds, having remarkably long 
tocs 


MA€-RO-DAE-TYLTE, a. In ornithology, having long toes, 
as rails, water-hens, &c. , 

MA€-RO-DI-AG'ON-AL, n. (Gr. paxpos, and diagonal.) "The 
longer of the diagonals of a rhombic prism. 

MA-€ROL'O-6Y, n. [Gr. paxpos and Aoyos.] Long and tedi- 
ous talk; prolonged discourse without matter ; superñui 

of words. 

MA-€ROM'E-TER, n. (Gr. paxpos and perpor.] An ye 
ment for measuring inaccessible objects by mcans 0 
reflectors on a common sextant.— Buchanan. 


principles of Machiavcl ; po- 


A silicious sandstone 


form.) 


In mineralogy, having a long form.—Shepard. " 
MA-CROU'RAN, } n. (Gr. paxpos, long, and ovpa tail] E: 
MA-€RÜ'RAN, * name given to crustacca rese 6 

lobster and shrimp.—Dana. " 
MA-CROU'ROUS, A An epithct applied pa pe mig xcd 
MA-CRÜROUS, $ ecmbiing the lobster an Amp. — 

EH as in this. t Obsolete. 
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MAC- TATION, n. (L. macto.] The act of killing a victim 
for sacrifice. —Encyc. 

MACU-LA a; pl. Macuz.e. [L] A spot, as on tho akin, or 
on thc surfice of the sun or otber luminous orb. 

LIE v. t. [L. maculo.) To spot; to stain. 

€'U-LATE 

MACU-LA-TED, fa Spotted. 

MAC-U-LATION, *. The act of spotting; a spot; a stain. 

DMACULE, n. A spot. (Little used.) 

MAD, a. (Sax. gemaad ; lr. amad ; It. matto.) 1. Disordcrod 
in intellect. 2. Procceding from disordered intellect, or 
expressing it. 3. Possesscd with Dedi or fury. 4. Inflamed 
to exccss with desire; excited with violent and unrenson- 
able passion or appetite; infutusted. 5. Extremely per- 
plexed with anxiety or trouble. 6. Infatuated with folly. 
7. Inflamed with anger; very angry.—Arbuthnot. 8. Pro- 
eceding from folly or infatuation.—Syn. Deranged ; delir- 
ious; crazy; insane; distracted; frenzied; furious; rag- 
ing; enraged; exasperated. 

MAD, v. & To make mad, furious, or angry.—Sidney. 

MAD, v. £ To be mad, furious, or wild.—Spenser. 


TUAM n. (Sax., Goth. matka.) An earth-worm.—Ray. 


Man -PLE, n. A tropical plant or fruit allied to the egg- 

ant. 

MAD-BRAIIN, a. Disordered in mind; hot-headed ; 

MAD'-BRAINED, § rash.—Shak. 

MAD-HEAD-ED (-hed'ed), a. Hot-brained; rash.—Shak. 

MAD-HOUSE, n. A house where insane persons are con- 
fined for cure or restraint. 

MAD'AM, n. (Fr. ma and dame) An appellation or com- 
plimentary title given to married and elderly ladies, or 
chiefly to them. 

MAD'GAP, n. [mad-caput or cap.) A person of wild behav- 
ior; a violent, rash, hot-headed person. 

MADDEN (mad'n), v. t. To make mad.—Thomson. 

MADDEN, v. ii. To become mad; to act as if mad. 

MAD'DENED, pp. or a. Rendered mad. 

MAD'DEN-ING, ppr. or a. Making mad or angry. 

MAD DER n. pe meddere.} A plant which is much used 
in dyeing red. 

MADDE , Ppr. or a. from mad. Raging; furious.—Dry- 


MADE, pret. and pp. or a. from make. 
MAD-E-FA€'TION, n. (L. madefacio.] The act of making 
wet. 
MAD'E-FIED (mad'e-fide), pp. Made wet.— Bacon. 
MADE-FY, v. t. [L. 0.) To make wet or moist; to 
moisten. [Not much used. 
moist or wet. 


MAD'E-F?-I? S PP Makin 
MADEIRA ( &'rB), n. A rich wine made on the isle of 


MUR ISA-NUS, n. A thin-shelled walnut from the isle of 

ra. 

MAD-EM-OI-SELLE' (mad-mwibzcll), n. [Fr. ma and de- 
moiselle.) A young woman, ot the title given to one; miss. 

MA'DI-A, n. A South American annual plant, cultivated for 
the oil yielded from its seeds by pressure.—P. Cyc. 

t MADITD, a. (L. madidus.) Wet; moist. 

MADGE-HOW'LET, n. (Fr. machette.] Anowl.— P. Jonson. 

MAD'LY, adv. 1. Without reason or understanding ; rash- 
ly; wildly. 2. With infatuation or misguided ze 

MADMAN, n. 1. A man raving or furious with disordered 
intellect; a distracted man; a maniac. 2. A man with- 
out understanding. 3. One inflamed with extravagant 
passion, and acting contrary to reason. 

MADNESS, n. 1, A state of disordered reason or intellect, 
in which the patient raves or is furious. 2. Extreme folly; 
headstrong passion and rashness that act in opposition to 
reason. 3. Wildness of passion.—Syn. Distraction; de- 
rangement; dclirium; craziness ; insanity ; lunacy; ma- 
nia; frenzy; franticness; rage ; fury. 

MA-DONA, n. (Sp. madona; It. madonna.) A term of 

MA-DON^NA, $ iu rie equivalent to madam. It is 
given to the Virgin Mary. 

MAD'RE-PORE, n. (Fr. madre, and pore] A gcnus of coral 
zoophytes. The species usually branch like trees and 
sbrube; the surface is covcred with small prominences 
containing cach a cell.—Dana. 

MADRE-PO-RITE, n. Fossil coral, or limestone composed 
of fossil corals.— Dana. 

MAD-RIER’ (mad-reer), n. [Fr.] A thick plank armed with 
iron plates, with & cavity to receive the mouth of a pe- 
tard; a plank used for supporting the earth in minca. 

MAD'RI-GAL, n. (Sp., Port, Fr. madrigal; It. moet] 
1. A little amorous pocm, somctimca called a a 
poem. 2. An elaborate vocal compoaition, in five or six 


MÀD'WORT, n. A plant of the genus elyssum. 
MAEL'STROM (mürstrom), n. A celebrated whirlpool on 
the coast of Norway. 


BLERE, a. It is derived from the Saxon mer, famous, great, | MAG-NANT-MOUS-LY, adv. With 


noted; so Almere is all-Íamous.—Gibson.— Todd. 
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MX-ES-TO'SO. An Italian word, signifying majestic, a direc- 
tion in music to play the part with grandeur and strength 

t MAF'FLE, v. i To stammer.—Barret. 

MAFFLER, n. A stamimerer.—Ainsworth. 

MAG-A-ZXNE’ (mag-a-zeen^, n. (Fr. magazin ; It. magazzino. i 
1. A store of arms, ammunition, ór provisions; or the build- 
ing in which such store is deposited.—2. In ships of war, a 
close room in the hold, where thc gunpowder is kept. 3. 
A painphlet periodically published, containing miscellane- 

ous pu or compositions. 

MAG-A-ZIN‘ER, n. One who writes for a magazine. (Rare.} 

MAG'DA-LEN, n. A reformed prostitute. 

t MAGE, n. A magician.—Spenser. , 

MAG-EL-LANI€ €LOUDS, n. pl. Three conspicuous neb 
ule near the south pole, resembling thin, white clouds, 
so callcd from Magellan, the navigator.—Olmsted. 

MAG-GIORE. (It.) In music, greater. 

MAG'GOT, n. (W. macai, pl. maceiod, magiod.] 1. A worm 
e grub; pad the fly-worm. 2. A whim; an odd 

ancy; [low. 

MAG'GOT-I-NESS, n. The state of abounding with maggota. 

MAG'GOT-Y, a. 1. Full of maggots. 2. Full of whims; 
whimsical; capricious; hence, maggoty-headed. 

MA‘6Y, n. pl [L.) Wise men or philosophers of the East. 

MA ILAN, a. [L. magus; Gr. gayos.] Pertaining to the 
Magi, a sect of philosophers in Persia. 

MA‘OI-AN, n. One of the sect of the Persian Magi. 

MA'GI-AN-ISM, n. The philosophy of the Magi. 

MAOTE, n. (L. magia; Gr. payta.) 1. The art or science 
of putting into action the power of spirits. 2. The secret 
operations of natural causes.—Natural magic, the art of 

employing the powers of nature to produce effects appar- 

say supernatural.— Syn. Sorcery; witchcraft; necro- 
mancy; conjuration; enchantment. 

MAGE, Ya. 1. Pertaining to magic; used in magic. 2. 

MAQT€-AL, $ Performed by magic, the agency of spirits, 
or by the invisible powers nf nature.— Magic square, a so 
ries of numbers in arithmeuc progression so arranged in 
a square that the vertical, horizontal, and diagonal col- 
umns give the same sum.— Brande. 

MAQ'I€-LAN TERN, n. An optical instrument which, by 
means of a lamp and of small aaa painted on transpar 
ent varnish or slides of glass, exhibits, in a dark room, im- 
aur of objects considerably magnified. 

MAQ‘I€-AL-LY, adv. By the arts of magic; according to 
the rules or rites of magic; by enchantment. 

MA-GY°CIAN (ma-jish'an), m. e skilled in magic; one 
who practices the black art; an enchantcr; a necroman- 
cer; a sorcerer or sorceress. 

MA-GILP,, n. A compound of linseed-oil and mastic-var- 
nish, used by artists as a vehicle for colors.—Bran 

MA-GIS'TER, n. (L. master.) A title of the Middle Ages, 

uivalent to the modern title of doctor.—Brande. 

MAG-IS-TE'RI-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to a master; such as 
suits a master. 2. Characterized by pride or arrogance. 
—J. In chemistry, pertaining to magistery, which see.- 
Syn. Authoritative; stately; august; pompous; digni 
fied; lofty; commanding; impcrious; lo ; proud, 

reg ee domineering; despotic; arrogant. 

MAÓG-IS-TZ'RI-AL-LY, adv. ith the air of a master; arro- 

PET: authoritatively.— South. 

G6-IS-TZRI-AL-NESS, n. The air and manner of a mas 
ter; haughtiness ; imperiousness; peremptoriness. 

t MAGTS-TER-Y, n. (L. magisterium.) Among chemists, a 
precipitate; a fine substance deposited by precipitation ; 
usually applied to particular kinds of precipitate, as of 
bismuth. 

MAG'TS-TRA-CY, n. 1. The office or dignity of a magis 
trate. 2. The body of magistrates. 

t MAG18-TRAL, a. Suiting a magistrate ; authoritative. 

t MAG1S-TRAL, n. A sovercign medicine or remedy. 

1t MAO-IS-TRAL'T-TY, n. Despotic authority in opinion. 

t MAÓGTS-TRAL-LY, adv. Authoritatively.— Bramhall. 

MAQ'TS-TRATE, n. (L. magistratus.] A public civil officer, 
invested with the executive or judicial authority, or some 
branch of it. 

MAG-IS-TRATTO, a. Having the authority of a magistrate. 

MAO'8-TRA-TURE, n. (Fr.) Magistracy. [Little used.) 

MAGMA, n. A crude mixture of mineral or organic matter 
in a thin pasty state.— Ure. 

MAGNA €HAR'TA (kart), 2. [L. e charter.] 1. The 
Great Charter, so called, obtaincd y the English barons 
from King John, A.D. 1215. 2. A fundamental constitu 
tion which guarantees rights and privileges. 

MAG-NA-NIMAT-TY, n. [L. animitas] Greatness of 
mind; that clevation or dignity of soul which encounters 
danger and trouble with tranquillity and firmness. 

MAG-NANT-MOUS, a. [L. magnanimus.] 1. Great of mind 
elcvated in soul or in scntiment; brave; disinterested. 2 
Dictated by magnanimity; exhibiting noblencss of soul , 
libera! and honorable ; not selfish. . 

greatness of mind; 

bravely; with dignity and elevation of scntiment. 
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MAGNATE, n.; pl. MaGNATES. A noble or grandes ; a per- 
son of rank or wealth; (used chicfy in the plural.] 

MAG-N&'81A, n. (Fr. magnesie.] A primitive earth, having 
for its base a metallic substance :alled magncsium. Itis a 
soft white powder, without tasto or smell It is used in 
medicine as an antacid and moderate purgative. 

MAG-NE'SIAN, a. Pertaining to magnesia; containing or 
resembling magnesia. 

MAG'NE-SITE, n. A silicate of magnesia, containing a large 
quantity of water. The name is also given to a carbonate 
of magnesia — Dana. 

MAG-NE'SIUM, x. The metallic base of magnesia. 

MAG'NET, n. (L.] 1. The loadstono; a term applied to cer- 
tain specimens of an orc of iron which has the peculiar 
properties of attracting iron and some of its ores, and of 
pointing to the poles. 2. A bar of steel to which the pe- 
culiar properties of the loadstone have been imparted. A 
bar of iron will receive temporarily the same properties 
under the action of a galvanic or electrical battery, and is 
then called an electro-magnet.— Dana. 

MAG-NETM€, n. A term applied to any metal, as iron, 
nickel, cobalt, &c., which may receive by any means the 
properties of the loadstone, and lie, when suspended in 
the direction of a magnetic meridian.— Dana. 

MAG-NET!I6, 2a, J. Pertaining to the magnet; possess- 

MAG-NET'I€-AL, $ ing the properties of the magnet, or 
pss LDIOpertes. 2. Attractive.— Dana. 

MAG-NET'16€ EDLE, x. A magnetized needle or small 
iron rod, turning on a pivot, principally used to determine 
the ponu of compass. 

MAG-NETIC TEL'E-GRAPH, x. The elec tto magnetic tel- 
egraph; an apparatus for conveying intelligence by means 
of electricity moving between two places on metallic wires. 
—S. F. B. Morse. See ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 

MAG-NETI€-AL-LY, adv. By means of magnetism; by the 
power of attraction.— Burton. 

MAG-NETI€-AL-NESS, n. The quality of being magnetic. 

MAG-NET"I€S, n. The science of magnetism. 

MAG-NET-IFER-OUS, a. Producing magnetism. 

MAG'NET-ISM, n. 1. That branch of science which treats 
of the properties of the magnet, the power of the load- 
stone, &c. 92. Power of attraction.— Animal magnetism, a 
supposed agent of a peculiar and mysterious nature, said 
to have a powerful influence on the patient when acted 
upon by contact or voluntary emotion on the part of the 
operator. —See MESMERISM. 

MAG-NET-I-ZA TION, n. The act of magnetizing. 

MAG'NET-IZE, v. t. To communicate magnetic properties 
to any thing. 

MAG'NET-IZE, v. 4. To acquire magnetic properties; to 
become magnetic. 

MAG'NET-IZED, pp. or a. Made magnetic. 

MAG'NET-IZ-ER, n. A person or thing which imparts mag- 
netism. 

MAG'NET-IZ-ING, ppr. or a. Im 

NAG-N&TO-E-LECTRIE€, a. P 


tricity.— Dana. 

MAG-NE‘TO-E-LE€-TRICT-TY, n. 1. Electricity evolved 
E A. Sc i ee 2. The science which treats of 
electricity thus evolved. 

MAG-NET-OM'E-TER, n. (magnet, and Gr. psrpyy.] Anin- 
strument to ascertain the force of magnetism. 

MAG-NET-O-MO'TOR, n. A voltaic series ci two or more 
large plates, producing a great quantity of electricity of 
low tension.— Brande. 

MAG'NI-FI-A-BLE, a. That may be magni£ed ; worthy of 
being magnified or extolled. 

MAG-NIF1O, 2a. (L. magnificus.) Qrand; splendid ; H- 

MAG-NIFTC-AL, $  lustrious.— Milton. 

MAG-NIFT€-AL-LY, adv. In a magnificent manner. 

MAG-NIFI-€AT. [L.] A term applied to the song of the 
Virgin Mary, Luke, i., 46, because it commences with this 
word in the Latin Vulgate. 

t MAG-NIF'€-ATE, v. t To magnify or extol—Afarston. 

MAG-NIFT.CENCE, n. (L. magnifcentia.]) Grandeur of ap- 
pearance; greatness and splendor of show or state ; pornp. 

MAG-NIFT-CENT, a. 1. Grend in appearance; eplendid ; 
pom us 2. Exhibiting grandeur. 

MAG-NIFT-CENT-LY, adv. 1. With eplendor of appearance, 
or pomp of show. 2. With exalted sentiments. 

MAG-NIFI-€O, n. ‘It.} A grandee of Venice.—Shak. 

MAG'NI-FT-ER, n. 1. One who magnifies; one who extols 
or exalts in praises. 2. An optical instrument, either a 
convex lens oi a concave mirror, which increases the ap- 

ue ent magnitude of bodies. 

G'NI-FY, v. t. (L. magnifico.) 1. To make great or great- 
er; to increase the apparent dimensions of a body. 2. To 
make great in representation ; to raise high in description 
or praise. 3. To elevate; to raise in estimation.—SrN. To 
enlarge; amplify; augment; exaggerate; exalt; extol; 


raise. 
MÁGN LFY-ING, ppr. or a. Enlarging apparent bulk or di- 
mensions; extolling; exalting. 


ing magretism to. 
g to magneto-elec- 
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MAG-NIL'O-QUENCE, n. (L. magnus and loquens.! A lo 
manner of pea nj tumid, pompous tue S NDA fty 

MAG-NIL'O-Q ENT, a. {peaking foni or pornpouely. 

MAG-NIL'O-QUENT-LY, ado. With loftiness or pomposity 
of language. 

MAGNI-TUDE, n. (L. magnitudo.) 1. Extent of dimensions 
or parus: bulk ; sizc.—2. ln geometry, that which is ex. 
tended, or which has one or more of f threo dimensions, 
length, breadth, and tbickness.— Day. 3. Greatness i 
grandeur. 4. Greatnesa, in refcrenceto influence or effect ; 
importance. 

MAG-NO'LI-A, n. The name of a genus of plants, embracing 
the wmbrella-tree and others, distinguished for the beauty 
of their flowers and foliage. 

MAGPIE, n. (W. piog ; L. pica, with mag.) A chattering 
bird of the crow tribe, the corvus pica of Linnwus.—Magot- 
pie is used by Shakspeare. 

ic odd n. A pecie et agave, or American aloe, in Mex- 

o, of great value, as being wrought into paper, cordage, 
and other important Gris Hu boldi 

MA-HA'LEB, n. (Arabic.] A species ot cherry, whose fruit 
affords a violet dye and a fermented liquor like kirsch- 
wasser.— Ure. 

MA-HOG'A-NY, n. A tree growing in the tropical climates 
of America; also its wood, which is used for making 
beautiful and durable cabinet furniture. 

MA-HOMET-AN, 2 This word and the name of the Arabian 

MO-HAM'MED-AN, $ prophet, so called, are written in 
many different ways. e best authorized and most cor- 
rect orthography seems to be Mohammed, Mohammedan. 
See MOHAMMEDAN. 

MA-HOMET-AN-ISM. See MoHAMMEDIS™M. 

MA’HOUND, n. Formerly. a contemptuous name for Mo- 
hammed and the devil, &c.—Skelton. 

MAID, x. A species of skate-fish. 

MAID'-SERV-ANT, n. A female servant—Swift, 


MAID, lw. (Sax. megth; G. magd.] 1. An unmarried 

MAID'EN, woman, or a young unmarried woman; a 
virgin. A femaleservant. 3. It is used in coniposition 
toe ss the feminine gender, as in maid-serrant. 

MAID' (mád'n) n. 1. À maid. 2. An instrument resem- 
bling the guillotine, formerly used for beheading criminale. 


3. A machine for washing linen. 

MAID'EN (mad'n), a. 1. Pertaining to a young woman ot 
virgin. 2 Consisting of young women or virgins. 3 
Fresh ; new ; unused ; as, maiden sword.—Shak. A maid- 
en speech, the first speech of a new member in a public 


body. 
MAIDEN, v.i To speak and act demurely or modestly. 
MAID’EN-AS-SIZE’, n. In England, an assize at which no 
one is condemned to die; literally, an assize which is un 
polluted with blood.—Smart. It was usual at such an as 
size for the sheriff to present the judge with a pai of 
white gloves.— Boswell. 
NAID’EN-LIKE, a. Like a maid; modest.— Shak. 
MAID'EN-LIP, n. A plant.—Ainsworth. 
MAID'EN-HAIR, n. A species of fern of the genus adiantum. 
MAID EN it In. (Sax. denhad, medenhad.] 1. The 
MAID'EN-HEÉAD, $ state of being a maid or virgin; vir- 
ty. 2. Newness; freshness; uncontaminated state.— 


k. 

MAID'EN-LI-NESS, x. The behavior that becomes a maid: 
modesty; gentleness.—Sherwood. 

MAID'EN-LY,a. Like a maid; gentle; modest. 

MAID'EN-LY, adv. la a maiden-like manner. 

MAID'HQOD, n. Virginity.— Shak. 

t MAID-MA'RLAN, s. Originally, the lady of the May 
games in a morris dance ; afterward, a character persona- 
ted by a man in woman's clothes; also, the name of a 
dance.— Toone.— Smart. 

MAID'PALE, a. Pale, like a sick girl.—Shak. 

MAIL, n. (Fr. maille] 1. A coat of steel nct-work, formerly 
worn for defonding the body against swords, poniards, 
&c. 92. Armor; that which defends the body.—3. In 
ships, a square machine composed of rings interwoven, 
like net-work, used for rubbing off the loose hemp on lines 
a white cordage. 4. (Sax. mal.) A rent; also, a spot; 
8. 

witty. (Fr. malette, malle.) 1. A bag for the conveyance 
of letters and papers, dap eed letters conveyed from. 
one post-office to another. 2. The coach or carriage in 
which the mail is conveyed. 

MAIL, v. ¢ 1. To put on a coat of mail or armor; to arm 
defensively.—Shak. 2. To prepare for transmission by 
the mail from one post-office to another. 

MAIL-€LAD, a. Clad with a coat of mall. — Sot, di. 

MAIL'-COACH, n. A coach that conveys the public ma; £ 

MAIL'CSHEATHED, a. Sheathed with a cost of m 


Scott. 
MAIL'STAÓOE,m. A stage or coach for conveying the mails. 
a mall-coach. [America.} operiy be received into the 


MAIL'A-BLE, a. That may pr 
mail 
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MAIL ET, pp. 1. Covered with a coat of mau or with annor ; 

prepare for transmission by the muil.—2 a. In zoology, 

rutected by an externa] coat or covering of scales or 
ard zühztances. 3. Spotted; speckled. 

MAILING Investing with a coat of mail; preparing 
for transmission by the mail. 

MAIM, r. £. (Old Fr. moAcmer, or mahkaigncr.) 1. To deprive 
of the use of a limb, so as to render a person less able to 
defend himeclf in fighting, or to annoy hie adversary. 2. 
To deprive of a necessary part; to disable.—sSyN. To mu- 
tilate ; manele ; cripple. 

MAIM, n. (written, in law language, mayhem.) 1. The 
vation of the use of a limb or member of the body. 
The privation of any necessary part; a crippling. 3. In- 
jury; mischicf—Shak. 4. Essential defect; as, “a noble 
autor esteema it to be a maim in history ;” e. 

MAIMED. pp. or a. Crippled; disabled in limba; lame. 

MAIM’ED-NESS, n. A state of being maimed. 

M31M1TNG, ppr. Disabling by deprivin of the use ofa limb; 
crippling ; rendering lame or dcfcctive. 

MIIN, a [Sax. megn.) 1. First in size, rank, importance, 
&c.; as, main building, main ocean. 2. That which has 
most power in producing an effect, is chiefly aimed at; as, 
main purpose or interest, 3. Mighty; vast.—Shak. 4. 
Important; powerful Davies —Syn. Principal; chief; 
leading; cardinal; capital. 

MIIN, n. 1. Strength; force; violent effort. 2. The gross; 
the bulk; the gener part 3. The ocean; the great sea, 
as distinguished from rivers, bays, sounds, and the like. 4. 
Thc continent, as distin from an isle. 5. A hamp- 
er. 6. A course; a duct.—For the main, in the main, for 
the most 

MAIN, n. [L. manus ; Fr. main.) 1. A hand at dice; [obs.) 
2. A match at cock aptin. 

MAIN-DEOR, n. The deck next below the spar-deck, in 
frigates and scventy-fours.— Totten. 

MAIN'-KEEL, n. e principal keel, as distinguished from 
the false keel. 

MaIN'-LAND, n. The continent; the principal land, as op- 


posed to an isle. 

MAIN'-MAST, n. The principal mast in a ship. 

NAIN-SAIL, n. The principal sail in a ship. 

NiIN-SHEET, n. The sheet that extends and fastens the 
mainsail. 

MAIN’-TOP, n. The top of the main-raast of a ship or brig. 

MAIN-YARD, n. The yard on which the main-eail is ex- 
tended, supported by the main-mast. 

MAIN'LY, adv. 1. Chiefly; principally. 2. Greatly; to a 
great degree ; mightily.—Bacon. 

MAIN'OR, ^. (Old Fr. manoevre, meinour.] The old law 
phrase, to be taken as a thief with the mainor, signifies, to be 
taken in the very act of killing venison or stealing w 
or in [eros so to do; or it denotes the being taken 
with the thing stolen upon hi 

MAlIN'PERN.A-BLE, a. That may be admitted to give 
surety by mainpernors; that may be mainprized. 

MiIN'PERN-OR, x. (Old Fr. main, and prendre) In law, a 
surcty for a prisoner's appearance in court at a day. 

MAIN'PRIZE, n. (Fr. main and pris.) 1. In law, a writ di- 
rected to the sheriff, commanding him to take sureties for 
the prisoner's appearance, and to lct him go at large. 2. 
ricus of a prisoner on security for nis appearance 
at a day. 

MAIN'PRIZE, v.t. To suffer a prisoner to go at large, on 
his finding surcties, inainpernors, for his appearance at a 


day. 

MAIN'PRIZED. Bailed; suffcred to go at large, upon 
gi ORE security or appearance. 

MAIN'SWEAR, v. i. (Sax. manswerian.] To swear falsely; 
to perjure onc's erlf.— Blount. 

MAIN-TALN; t. t. [Fr. maintenir.) 1. To hold, preserve, or 
keep in any particular state or condition; to support; to 
sustain; not to suffcr to fuil or dccline. 2. To hold; to 
ae not to lose or surrender. 3. To continue; not to 
sufler to cease. 4. To keep up; to uphold; to support 
the expenso of. 5. To support with food, clothing, and 
other conveniences. 6. To support by intellectual powers, 
Or by force of reason. 7. To support; to defend ; to vin- 
dicate; to justify ; to prove to bc just. 8. To support by 
assertion or argument; to affirm; to assert. 

MAIN-TAIN’, v. i. To affirm a position; to assert. 

MAIN-TALN'A-BLE,a. 1. That may be maintained, support- 
ed, preserved, or sustained. 2. That may be dcfendcd or 
kept by force or resistance. 3. That may be defended by 
argument or just claim; vindicable ; defensiblc. 

MAIN-TAINED' pp. Kept in any state; preserved; up- 
held; supported; defended; vindicated. 

MAIN-TAIN'ER, n. One who supports, preserves, sustains, 

MAINTAINING g rvin 

- NING, ; rting ; presc ; upholdine; 
defending ; vl us icd jae = 

MAIN-TÀIN'OR, n. One who aids others with money in 
maintaining a suit in which he has no interest. 


pri- 
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MAIN'TE-NANCE, n. 1. Sustenance; sustentation ; euyport 
by means of supplics of food, clothing, and other con- 
venieuces. 2. Means of support; thut which supplies 
conveniences. 3. Support; protection; defense; vindi- 
cation. 4. Continuance; security from failure or decline. 
—5. In law, an officious intermeddling in a suit in which 
the person has no interest, by furnishing aid in money, &c. 

t MALIS TER, for master.—Spenser, š 

t MIIS'TRESS, for mistress.—Chaucer. 

MAIZE, n. A plant, zea mays, the native corn of America, 
called Indian corn, much cultivated for food. 

t MAJ-ES-TATIE€, ta. Great in appearance; having 

t MAJ-ES-TATI€-AL, $  dignity.— Pococke. 

MAJESTI€,a. 1. Having dignity of person or appearance. 
2. Having splendor or magnificence. 3. Having elevation 
of thought or style. 4. With etateliness ; becoming maj 
esty.—SYnN. Augur i fplendio grand; sublime; magnifi- 
cent; imperial; regal; royal; pompous; stately ; lof! 
diabetes T S TP TESI 

MA-JES'TI€-AL, a. Majestic. [Little used.) 

MA-JESTI€-AL-LY, adv. With dignity; with grandeur, 
with a lofty air or appearance. 

MA-JES'T1€-AL-NESS, n. State or manner of being ma- 
jestic.—Oldenburg. 

MAJ'ES-TY, n. (Emenee 1. Greatness of appearance , 
dignity ; grandeur; state; dignity of aspcct or manner , 
the quality or state of a person or thing which inspires 
awe or reverence in the beholder. 2 Dignity; elevation 
of manner. 3. A title of cinpcrors, kings. and qucens. 

MAJOR, a. [L.] 1. Greater in number, quantity, or extent. 
2. Greater in dignity.—3. In music, an epithet applied to 
the modes in which the third is four semitones above the 
tonic or key-note, and to intervals consisting of four sem- 
itones. 

MAJOR, n. 1. In military affairs, an officer next in rank 
above a captain, and below a lieutenant-colonel 2. The 
mayor of a town. See Mayor. 

MAJOR, n. In law, a person of full age to manage his own 
concerns. 

Mi‘JOR, x. In logic, that premise which contains the ma- 
jor term ; it is the first proposition of a regular syllogism. 
—In hypothetical syllogisms, the hypothetical premize is 
called the major.—The major term of a syllogisin is that 
which forms the predicate of the conclusion. 

Mi’JOR-DO'MO, n. [major and domus.) A man who holds 
the place of master of the house ; a steward ; also, a chief 


minister. 

MA'JOR-GEN'ER-AL, n. A military officer who commands 
a division; the next in rank above a brigadier-generul. 

MAJOR-AT’ (mü-zho-rü), n. (Fr. from major.) The righ8 
a soup to property according to age or majority.- - 

nde. 

t MAJ-OR-A'TION, n: Increase ; enlargement.—Bacon. 

MA-JORT-TY, n. (Fr. majorité] 1. The greater number, 
more than half. 2. Full age; the age at which the lawo 
of a country permit a young person to manage his own 
affairs. 3. The office, rank, or commission of a major. 4. 
The state of being greater ; [little used.) 5. [L. majores.] 
Ancestors ; ancestry; [obs.] 6. Chief rank; [obs. 

MA-JUS'€U-L&, n. pL [L.] Capital letters, in which Latin 
manuscripts, before the sixth century, were generally 
written.— Brande. 

MAKF, v. t.; pret. and pp. made, (Sax. macian ; G. machen, 
D. maaken.) 1. To compel; to constrain. 2. To form of 
materials; to fashion; to mold into shape; to cause to 
exist in a different form, or as a distinct thing. 3. To 
create ; to cause to exist; to form from nothing. 4. To 
compose ; to constitute as parts, materials, or ingredients 
united in a whole. 5. To form by art. 6. To produce or 
effect, as the agent. 7. To produce, as the cause ; to pro 
cure; to obtain. 8. To do; to perform ; to execute, as a 
tour. 9. To cause to have any quality, as by change or 
alteration. 10. To bring into any state or condition; to 
constitute. 11. To contract; to establish.—Roxe. 12. To 
keep, as abode.—Dryden. 13. To raise to good fortune ; 

to secure in riches or happiness. 14. To suflcr, as ship- 
wreck. 15. To incur; (improper.) 16. To cominit; to 
do.— Dryden ; [little used.) 17. To intend or to do; to 
purpose to do; [obs] 18. To raise, as profit; to gain; to 
collect. 19. To discover; to arrive in sigbt of, as land; 
[a sea man's phrase.) 20. To reach; to arrive at, as the 
shore; [a seaman's phrase.] 21. To gain by advance. 22 
To provide, as a feast. 23. To put or place, as a differ. 
ence. 94. To turn; to convert, as to use. 25. To repre- 
sent. 26. To constitute; to form. 27. To induce; to cause. 
28. To put into a suitable or regular form for use, as a ted. 
99. To fabricate ; to forge. 30. To compose, as poctry ; 
to form and put forth, as a speech. 31. To cure; to 

' and prepare for preservation, as hay. 

To make cmends, to make good; to give adequate compen- 

, sation; to replace tho value or amount of loss.— To make 

account of, to estecm ; to regayd.— To make away. 1. To 
^ kill; to destroy. 2. To alienate; to transfer. [¥aller.— 
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[o mak: free with, to treat with freedom ; to treat without 
zercinony.— Tuo make good. 1. To maintain; to defend.— 
Dryden. 2. To fulfill; to accomplish. 3. ‘fo make com- 
pensation for ; to supply an equivaleut—7o make light of, 
to consider as of no consequence ; to treat with inditler- 
ence or contcmpt.— To make luve, or to make sutt,to court; 
to attempt to gain the favor or atfection.— To make merry, 
to feast; to be joyful or jovial.— To make much of, to treat 
with fondness or esteem ; to consider as of great value, or 
as giving great plcasure.— To make of. 1. ‘To understand ; 
as, |] can make nothing of the account. 2. To produce 
from ; to effect. 3. To consider; to account; to catecin. 
—To make over, to transfer the title of; to convcy ; to 
alicnate.— To make out. 1. To learn; to discover; to ob- 
tain a clear understanding of. 2. To prove ; to cvince; to 
establish by evidence or argument. 3. To furnish; to 
find or supply.— To make sure of. 1. To consider as ccr- 
tain. 2. To securc to one's poaseseion.— To make up. 1. 
To collect into a sum or mass. 2. To reconcile ; to com- 
ose. 3. To repair. 4. To supply what is wanting. 5. 

o compose, as ingredients or parts. 6. To shape, pre- 
are, or fabricate, as clothes. 7. To assume a particular 
orm of features. 8. To compensate ; to make good. 9. 
To settle ; to adjust, or to arrange for settlement. 10. To 
determine ; to bring to a definite conclusion.—In seamen's 
language, to make sail, to increase the quantity of sail 
already extended.— To make sternway, to move with the 
stern foremost.— To make water, to leak.— To make words, 
to multiply words. 

MAKE, v.i 1. To tend; to proceed; to move. °. To con- 
tribute ; to have effect. 3. To rise ; to flow toward land, 
as water.—To make as if, to show; to appear ; to carry 
appearance.—To make way with, to kill; to destroy.— To 
make for. 1. To move toward ; to direct a course toward. 
"2. To tend to advantage ; to fuvor.— To make against, to 
tend to injury.— To make out, to succeed ; to have success 
at last.— Tu make up, to approach.— To make up for, to 
compensate; to supply by an equivalent.— 7o make up 
with. to settle ditfereuces; to become friends.— To make 
with, to concur.— Hooker. 

WIES n. Structure; texture ; constitution of parts in a 

TUTO n. (Sax. maca, gemaca.} A companion ; a mate.— 
Spenser. 

MIAKE-PEACE, w. A peace-maker; onc who reconciles 
persons when at variance.— . 

MARE-WEIGHT (-wate), x. That which is thrown into a 
scale to make weight.— Phillips. 

MAKEBATE, n. (make, and Sax. bate.) One who excites 
contentions and quarrels.—Sidxey. 

IMAKELESS, a. Matchless; without a mate. 

MAKER, *. 1. The Creator. 2. One who makes, forms, 
shapes, or molds; a manufacturer. 3. A poet. 

MAKI, n. An animal of the genus lemur. See LEMUR. 

MAKING, ppr. Forming; causing; compelling; creating ; 
constituting. 

MAKING, n. 1. The act of forming, causing, or constitut- 
ing. 2 Workmanship. 3. Composition; structure. — 4. 

M dg er m a pm š 

A r. mal; L. us,) as a prefix, in composition, de- 

MALE, § notcs ill or evil. 4 isl 

MAL'A-€HITE, n. (Gr. uaÀaxn-] Native carbonate of cop- 
per.—Green malachite occura in mammillary masses, con- 
sisting of concentric layers having a fibrous structure. It 
admits of a high polish.— Blue malachite is found both in 
crystals and as an incrustation.— Dana. 

MAL’A-€O-LITE, n. (Gr. zaÀaxn.] Another name for di- 
opside, a variety of pyroxenc.—Lunter. 

MAL-A-€OL’O-OIST, *. One who treats of the mollusca. 

MAL-A-€OL'O-óY, b eed Hadaxos and Xoyos.] In natural 
history, the science of the structure and habits of soft ani- 
mals, or mollusca. 

MAL-A-C€OP-TE-RYGT-AN, n. One of the order of mala- 
copterygious fishes. 

MAL-A-€OP-TE-RYGT-OUS, a. (Gr. paħaxos and mrepvyiov.] 
Having soft tins, or fins whose rays, except the anterior 
ray of the pectoral and dorsal fins, are soft; applied to 
such fishes as the pike, shad, &c. 

MAL-A-COS'TO- NOUR, a. Ms padaxos and gropa.) Hav- 
ing soft jaws without teeth, as a fish. 

MAL-A-COS'TRA-CAN, n. A crustacean of the division 
malacostraca, in Cuvier's system, as the shrimp, lobster, 
crab, &c. The term is sometimes applied to the crusta. 
cea in general.— Dana. 

MAL-A-€OS-TRA.€OL'O-GY, n, (Gr. padaxoc, oorpaxoy, and 

* Noyes.) The science of crustacea ; called, also, crustace- 


ology. 
MAT.-À-COS"TRA-€OUS, a. Belonging to a section of crus- 
taceous animals called malacostraca. 
MAL-AD-JUST'MENT, n. An evil or wrong adjustment. 
MAL-AD-MIN-IS-TRA"TION, n. Bad management of pub- 
lic affairs ; vicious or defective «,onduct in administration. 
MAL-A-DROIT'NESS, n. Bad dexterity. 
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MAL'A-DY, n. (Fr. maladie; lt. malattia. | i. Auy sickness 
or disease of the human body; a lingering or decp-seuted 
disorder or indisposition, 2. Defect or corruption of the 
heart; depravity; moral disorder or corruption of moral 
principles. 3. Disorder of the understanding or mind. 

MALA TPE [L.] With bad fuith; dcceitfully ; treach. 
erouesly. 

MAL'A-GA, m. A species of wine imported from Malaga. 

MAL'AN-DERS, n. pl. [fron mal, and lt andare.) Ulecroqas 
chaps inside of a horee’s legs. 

MAL'A-PERT, a. [mal and pert.) Saucy; quick, with impu. 
dence: sprightly, without respect or dece.cy ; bold ; for 
ward. 

MAL’A-PERT-LY, adv. Saucily; with impudence. 

MAL’A-PERT-NESS, n. Saucincss; impudent pertness o1 
forwardness; sprightliness of reply, without dcecncy. 

MAL-AP-RO-POS (mal-ap-ro-pó), adv. (Fr.] Unseusonably , 
unsuitably. 

MA'LAR, a. (L. mala.) Pertaining to the cheek. 

MA-LA'RI-A, n. (It. mal and aria.) Unhcalthy air; an ex 
halation producing disease. 


MA-La’RI-OUS, ba Pertaining to or infected by malaria 


MA-LA'RI-AL, 

MA'LATE, 2. (L. malum.) A salt formed by the malic acid, 
the acid of apples, combined with 8 base. 

t MA-LAX’ATE, v. t. (Gr. paAacce.] To soften; to knead 
to softness. 

MAL-AX-A'TION, n. The act of moistening and softening; 
or the forming of ingredients into a mass for pills or plas- 
ters. [Little used. 

MAL-€ON-FORN-ATION, 2. 
part«.— Tully. 

* MAL’€ON-TENT, n. (mal and content.) A diecontented 
subject of government; one who murmurs at or opposes 
the laws and administration. 

* MAL'€ON-TENT, ta, Discontented with the laws or 

*MAL-€ON-TENT ED, j the administration of govern- 
ment; uneasy ; dissatisfied with thc government. 

* MAL-CON-TENTED.LY, ado. With discontent. 

* NAL-CON-TENTED-NESS, n. Discontentedness with the 
government; dissatisfaction; want of attachment to the 
prorat: manifested by overt acts. 

MALE, a. (Fr. male.) 1. Pertaining to the sex that procre- 
ates young, and applied to animals of all kinds. 2. A term 
denoting the sex of a plant which produces the fecunda- 
ting dust, or a flower or plant that bears the stamens only, 
without pistils. 3. A term denoting the screw whose 
threads cnter the grooves or channcls of the correspond- 
ing, or female screw. 

MALE, n. 1. Among animals, one of the sex whosc office 
is to beget young; a he-animal—2. In Botany, a plant or 
flower whic rogues stamens only, without pistils.—3 
In mechanics, the screw whose threads enter the groovee 
or channels of the corresponding part, or female screw. 

MALE-SPIR‘1T-ED, a. Having the spirit of a man; high. 
minded.—Ben Jonson. 

MAL-E-DI'CEN-CY, n. (L. maledicentia.] Evil speaking; re- 

roachful language ; proneness to rcproach. Prize used.) 

M L'E-DI-CENT, a. Speaking reproachfully; slanderous 
—Sandys. [Little used.) 

t MAL-E-DI€T'ED, a. Accursed.— Dict. 

MAL-E-DI€' TION, n. [L. maledictio.) Evil speaking; de- 
nunciation of eviL—SyN. Cursing; curse; execrotion; 
imprecation ; anathema. I 

MAL-E-FA€'TION, n. (L. male and facto.) A criminal deed; 
a crime; an offense against the laws. [ Rare.) 

MAL-E-FA€'TOR, n. One who commits a crine.—Srx. 
Evil-doer ; criminal; culprit; felon; convict. 

t MA-LEF1€, a. (L. maleficus.) Mischievous; hurtful. 

t MAL'E-FICE, n. (Fr.) An evil deed; artifice; enchant 
inent.— Chaucer. i 

MA-LEF'I-CENCE, n. The doing of harm or injury. 

MA-LEFT-.CENT, a. Doing harm or injury. 

t MAL-E-FI°CIATE (-fish'áte), v. & To bewitch—Burton. 

t MAL-E-FY*CI-A"TION (-fish-e-d’shun), n. A bewitching. 

MAL-E-FI*CIENCE (-fish‘ens) n. (L. malefcientia.} The do- 
ing of evil, harm, or mischief. Wy 

MAL-E-FY°CIENT, a. Doing evil, harm, or mischicf. — 

MIR ACID, n. An acid obtaincd by distilling malic 
act . 

t NA-LEN'GINE, n. (Fr. malengin.] Guile; deccit. 

t NAL'ET, n. (Fr. malette.] A littlo bag or budget; a port 
manteau.—Shelton. . 
MA-LEV'O-LENCE, n. (L. malerolentia.) M will; 
hatred; cvil disposition toward another ; Fon i 

inclination to injurc others. It expresses less 


.— Shak. : ; ` 
MA-LEV'O-LENT, a. 1 Having an evil disposition toward 
another or others; wishing evil to others or bringin 


2. Unfavorable ; unpropitions; "DERE 


malignant ; Tan» 


D] form; disproportion of 


rsonal 
dri heart; 
an malig 


injure others. 
calamity.—Syn. Ill-disposcd ; envious; 1 
minded ; spiteful; resentful ; malicious; 
corous. 

t Obsolete. 
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MA-LEVO-LENT-LY, ade. With ill-will or enmity; with 
the wish or design to injure. 

PNMA-LEV‘O-LOUS, a. Malevolent.— Warburton. 

MAL.-EX-E-€(TION, »,. Evil or wrong execution; bad ad- 
wministration.—D. Webster. 

NAL-FRASANCE (-fë'zaus), n. [Fr.] Evil doing; wrong; 
ilegal decd.—In lar, the performance of soinc. injurious 
act which the party had contracted not to do, or had no 
right to do. — Bouricr. 

MAL-FORM-ATION, n. [mal and formation.] Ill or wrong 
formation PENT acd or anomalous formation or structure 

— in. 

MA LIC, a. (L. malum.) Pertaining to apples; drawn from 
the juice of apples ; as, malic ac istry.) 

MALYCR, n. (Fr., lt. malizia ; Sp. ala, L. malitia] Ex- 
treme cnmity of hcart; a disposition to injure others with- 
out causc.—S YN. Ill-will; malcvolence; grudgc; pique; 
spite; bitterness; malignity ; maliciousncss; rancor. 

! MALTICL, v. t. To rcgard with extreme ill-will 

MAL'TI-CHO, n. The corruption of a Spanish word signify- 
ing inischie£—Shak. - 

MaA-LI^CIOUS (ma-ish'us), a. 1. Harboring ill-will or enmi- 
ty without provocation. 2. Proceeding from extreme ha- 
tred or ill-will; dictated by malice; as, malicious arts.— 
Malicious prosecution or arrest, in law, a wanton prosecu- 
tion by regular process, without probable cause. Bouvier. 
—yn, Ill ; evil-minded; mischievous; envious; 
malevolent; invidious; spiteful; resentful ; bitter ; malig- 
nant; rancorous. 

MA-LI*CIOUS-LY, adv. With malice; with extreme enmi- 
ty or ill-will; with deliberate intention to injure. 

MA.LI"CIOUS-NESS, n. The quality of being malicious ; 
extreme enmity or disposition to injure ; m ity. 

MA-LIGN' (ma-line’), a. (Fr. maligne; L. malignws] 1. 
Having a very evil disposition toward others; harboring 
violent hatred or enmity; malicious. 2 Unfavorable ; 

rnicious ; tending to injure. 3. Malignant; pernicious. 

-LIGN' (ma-line), v. t. To regard with eur or malice ; 

to treat with extreme enmity; to injure maliciously. 2. 
To traduce; to defame. 

MA-LIGN' (ma-line), v. & To entertain malice.—Milton. 

MA-LIG'NAN-CY, n. 1. Extreme malevolence; bitter en- 
mity ; malice. 2. Unfavorableness ; unpropitiousness. 
3. Virulence; tendency to mortification or to a fata! issue. 

MA-LIGNANT, a. (L. malignus.) 1. Having extreme ma- 
levolence or enmity. T anprop dons; exerting perni- 
cious influence, as stars.— . 3. Virulent, as a boil 4. 
Dangerous to life, as a fever. 5. Extremely heinous.— 
Syn. Malicious; malevolent; bitter; rancorous; spiteful; 
resentful ; envious; malign. 

{ MA-LIG'NANT, n. 1. A man of extreme enmity or evil in- 
tentions.—Hooker, 2. A name of ach for a Puritan. 
MA-LIG'NANT-L Y, adv. 1. Maliciously ; with extreme ma- 

levolence. 2. With pernicious influence. 

MA-LIGN ED' (ma-lind), pp. Regarded with envy or mal. 
ice; treated with extreme enmity; traduced; defamed. 
MA-LIGN'ER (ma-lin‘cr), x. One who regards or treats an- 

other with enmity; a traducer; a defamer. 

MA-LIGN'ING (ma-line'ing), ppr. Traducing; dcfaming. 

MA-LIGNI-TY, n. (L. moligas) 1. Extreme enmity ; or 
ovil dispositions of heart toward another without provoca- 
tion. or with baseness of heart. 2. Destructive tendency. 
3. Extreme evilness of nature. 4. Extreme sinfulncss.— 
Syn. Malice; maliciousucss; rancor; spite; malevolence ; 
Ol-will ; virulence ; malignancy; destructivences; hcin- 
ousness ; enormity: 

MA-LIGN'LY (ma-linely), adv. 1. With extreme ill-will 
2. Unpropitiously ; peruiciousiy. 

MA-LIN"GER, v. i. Among soldiers, to feign illness, or to 
protract dievase, in order to avoid duty.—T. B. Macauley. 

MA-LIN"GEIUER, n. [Fr. malingre.) A soldier who feigns 
himself sick, or designcdly protracts disease, in order to 
avoid duty.—Campbels Mil. Dict. 

MA-LIN"GEIC-Y, n. A feigning of illness, or protracting of 
diseuse, in ordcr to avoid duty. 

{MAL1-SON (mal'e-zn) n. Malediction.—Chaxcer. 

VOLES (maw'kin) n. A mop; hence, a dirty drab.— 
Si 


MALL (mawl), n. [Fr. mail; £p. malloc.) 1. A largo, heavy, 
woodcn beetle ; an instruinent for driving any thing with 
force. 2. Ablow; [obs.) 

"MALL (mal), n. (Arm. smai'k) A public walk; a level, 
shaded walk. 
MALL, v. . To beat with a mall; to beat with something 
heavy ; to bruise. 

MAL'LARD, n. 1. A drake. 2. The common wild duck 

MAL-LE-A-BIL'I-TY, n. Thst quality of bodics which ren- 
ders them susceptible of extension by bcating; opposed 
to brittleness. 

MAL'LE-A-BLE, a. (Fr) That may be drawn out and ex- 
tended by beating; capable of extension by the hammer. 
—Meallcable tron is cast iron which, by a peculiar process, | 
has been deprived of its carbon, and thus frecd from its : 


— 
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britticness. The term is particularly applied to castings, 
as buckles, carriage furniture, &c., which have undergone 
this process. 

MAL'LE-A-BLE-NESS, n. Malleability. 

MAL/LE-ATE, v. t. To hammer; to draw into a plate or 
leaf by beating. 

cart a PP. Hammered; drawn int) a plate by 

eating. 

MAL-LE-A'TION, n. The act of beating into a plate or leaf, 
as a mctal; extension by beating. 

MALLED, pp. Beaten with something heavy; bruised. 

MAL'LET, n. (Fr. maille.) A wooden hammer or instru. 
ment for beating, or for driving pins, chisela, &c. 

MALLING (mauling), ppr. Bruising; beating with some- 


thing heavy. 
MAL'LOW, 22. (Sax. malu, mealwe, male) A plant of 
MALLOWS, the genus malva ; so called from ita emolli- 
ent qualities. Its fruit is a depressed disk, called by the 


country people a cheese. Brande.—Marsh-mallows, a plant 
of the genus althea. 

MALN'SEY (müm'ze), n. (Fr. malvoiste; It. malvosio; from 
Malvasia, in Greece.) name of a sort of grape, and 
also of a strong and sweet wine. 

MAL-O'DOR, n. An offensive odor. 

MAL-PO-SY"TION (-zish'un), n. A false or erroneous position. 

MAL-PRA€'TICE, n. Evil practice; illegal or immoral 
conduct; practice contrary to established rules. 

MALT, n. [Sax. mealt; Sw., Dan. malt.) Barley or other 
grain steeped in water till it germinates, and then dried in 
a kiln, thus evolving the saccharine principle. It is used 
in brewing. 

MALT, v. . To make into malt; as, to malt barley. 

MALT, v. £. To become malt. 

MALT-DRINK, n. A liquor prepared for drink by an in- 

MALT'-LIQ-UOR, fusion of malt, as beer, ale, porter, &c. 

MALT'-DUST, 2. The 8 or remaíns of malt. 

MALT'-FLOOR, n. A floor for drying malt. — Mortimer. 

MALT-HORSE, n. A horse employed in grinding malt; 
hence, a dull fellow.—SAak. 

MALT'-WORN, n. [mak and worm.) A tippler.—Shak. 

MALTING, n. The act of making malt. 

MALTMAN, ìn. A man whose occupation is to make 

MALTSTER, § malt.—Swift. 

t MALTTA-LENT, n. [Old Fr.) T-humor.— Chaucer. 

MAL'THA, n. A variety of bitumen. 

MAL-TREAT, v.t. To treat ill; to abuse; to treat roughly, 
rudely, or with unkindness. 

MAL-TREAT ED, pp. Il treated; abused. 

MAL-TREATING, Abusing ; treating unkindly. 

MAL-TREATMENT, n. Ill treatment; {ll usage; a 

AIZLUM IN SE. [L.] An evil in itself. 

MALUM PRO-HIB'I. TUM dL Tuas which is wrong be- 
cause forbidden by law.— ne. 

MAL-V A'CEOUS (mal-va'shus), a. (L. malvaceus.} Pertain- 
ing to mallows, or the group of plants to which they be- 
on 

MAL-VER-SX'TION, n. [L. male and versor.) Evil conduct; 
improper or wicked behavior ; mean ces, or fraudu- 
lent tricks ; corruption or extortion in office.—Burke. 
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MAM, - [L. mamma; W. mam; Arm. mamm; Gr. 
MANM-MÁ', $ pauun.] A familiar word for mother, used by 
young children. 


MANM'A-LUKE, ? n. 
MAM'E-LUKE, $ 
shaw in 1811. 
MAMMAL, n. ; pl. MaAxMALS. (L. mamma.) In zoology, an 
animal that suckles its young. See MAMMALIA. 
MAN-MA'LI-A, n. pl. A class of animals comprehending 
those which suckle their young. They are vertebrated 
animals, with warm, red blood, and a double system of 
circulation. They bring forth their young alive. 
MAM-MA‘LI-AN, a. Pertaining to the mammalia. 
MAM-MA-LIF'ER-OUS, a. [mammalia and L. fero.) A term 
applied to strata containing mammiferous remains. 
MAM-NAL’O-GIST, n. One who treats of mammiferous an- 
imals, or mammalia. 
MAM-MAL'O-6Y, n. gt. mamma, and Gr. doyos.) The sci- 
ence or doctrine of mammiferous animals, or mammalia. 
MAM'MA-RY, a. Pertaining to the breasts or paps. 
NAM-NEE’, n. A fruit-tree of tropical America, and its fruit. 
The latter is large, covered with a thick, tough rind, and 
containing a bright-yellow pulp, of a pleasant taste and fra- 


grant scent. 

MAM™MER, v. É To hesitate.—Drant. 

MAN'MER/ING, n. Confusion; hesitation. 

MAM'MET, n. A puppet; a figure dressed. 

NAMMI-FER, n. (L. mamma and fero.) An animal which 
haa breasts for nourishing its young; a mammal. 

MAM.MIF'ER-OUS, a. Having breasts, and nourishing tho 
young by the milk secreted by them. 

NANNI-FORN, a. (L. mamma and form.) Having the shape 
or form of paps. 

* MAM"MIL-L A-RY. a. (L. mamilla.) 1. Pertaining to the paps 


A term applied to a military force in 
Egypt, whicn was destroyed by the pa- 
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resemb'ing a pap.—?. In mineralogy, a term applied to min- 
ernls composed of convex concretions. 

MAN'MIL-LA-TED, a. Having small nipples, or little globes 
like nipples.—Say. 

t MAM'MO€K, n. A shapeless piece.—Herbert. 

t MAM'MO€K, v. t. To tear in pieces.—Afilton. 

MAXM'MO-DIS, n. Coarse, plain India inuslins. 

MAN'NMON, x. (Syr.] Riches; wealth; the god of riches. 

MAM'MON-IST, n. A person devoted to the acquisition of 
weaith ; a worldling.—/Jammond. 

MAM'MOTH, n. (Russ. mamant.) The Russian name of an 
extinct species of elephant, ncarly allied to the elephant 
of India, but distinct from the mastodon. It is often used 
adjectively for large; as, a mammoth ox. 

MAN, 2.; pl. Men. (Sax. man, mann, and mon; Goth. man- 
na; Sans. man; D. man; G. man; Dan. man, menneske ; 
Sw. man, meniskia ; Ice. mann.] 1. Mankind; the human 
racc; the whole species of human beings; sometimes the 
male sex collectively, in distinction from woman. 9. A 
male individual of the human race, of adult growth or 
years. 3. A malc of the human race; [used often in com- 
pound words, or in the nature af an adjective.) 4. A serv- 
ant or an attendant of the mule sex. 5. A word of fa- 
miliar address. 6. It sometimes bears the sense of a male 
adult of some uncommon qualifications ; particularly, the 
sense of strength, vigor, bravery, or magnanimity. 7. An 
individual of the human species.—8. Man is sometimes 
opposed to boy or chüd, and sometimes to beast. 9. One 
who is master of his mental powers, or who conducts 
himself with his usual judgment. 10. Itis sometimes used 
indefinitely, without reference to a particular individual ; 
as, a man needs no more than this.—11. In popular usage, 
a husband. 19. A movable piece at chess or draughts.— 
13. In feudal law, a vassal, a liege subject or tenant. 

MAN, v. t. 1. To furnish with men, or with a number com- 
peen to any service. 2. To guard with men.—Shak. 3. 

o strengthen ; to fortify.— Addison. 4. To tame a hawk ; 
[rare.] 5. To furnish with attendants or servants; (rare.) 
6. To point; to aim; [obs.] 

MAN'-RgAT-ER, n. A human being who feeds on human 
ficsh ; a cannibal; an anthropophagite. 

MAN'-HAT-ER, n. One who hates mankind; a misan- 
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MAN-HƏLE, n. A hole through which a man may creep 
into a drain, cess-pool, or parts of machinery, to clean or 
repair it.— Hebert. 

MAN'-HUNT-ER, ». A hunter of men. 

MAN'-HUNT-ING, n. The hunting of men. 

MAN'KILL-ER, s. One who slays a man. 

MAN'-KILL-ING, a. Used to kill men.—Dryden. 

MAN’-LIKE, a. 1. Having the proper qualities of a man. 
2. Of man’s nature.— Milton. 

MAN'-MID^VIFE, n. A man who practices obstetrics. 

MAN'-MIL'LIN-ER, n. A male maker of millinery. 

MAN-OF-WAR, n. A government vessel employed for 
the purposes of war. 

MAN-OF-WAR'-BIRD, w. A large, black, tropical sea- 
fowl; the frirate-bird, belonging to the pelican family. 

so ASE MAN R. seaman belonging to a ship 
of war. 

MAN'-PLEAS-ER, n. One who pleases men, or one who 
takes uncommon pains to gain the favor of men. 

t MAN’--QUELL-ER, n. A man-killcr; a murderer. 

MAN'-SERV.ANT, n. A male servant. 

MAN’-SLAY-ER, n. One who has slain a human being. 

MAN’-STEAL-ER, n. One who steals and sells men. 

MAN'-STEAL-ING, n. The act of stcaling a human being. 

MAN’-\WOR-SHIP, n. The worship of a man; undue rev- 
erence, or extreme adulation paid to a man. 

MAN'A-CLE, n. (Fr. manicles.] An instrument of iron for 
fastening the hands; handcuffs; shackles; [used chiefly in 
the plural. 

MAN'A-CLE, v.t. 1. To put on handcuffs or other fastening 
for confining the hands. 2 To shackle; to confine; to 
restrain the use of the limbs or natural powers. 

MAN'A-CL ED, pp. Handcuffed; shackled. 

MAN'A-ELING, Confining the hands; shackling. 

MAN’AGE, v. t. (Fr. menager.) 1. To carry on the concerns 
of. 2. To train, as a horse, 3. To make tame or tracta- 
ble. 4. To move or use in the manner desired ; to have 
under command. 5. To make subservient. 6. To hus- 
band; to treat with caution or sparingly.—Dryden. 7. To 
treat with caution or judgment; to govern with address. 
-—BvN. To direct; govern; control; wield; order; con- 
trive : concert; conduct; transact. 

MAN’AQGE. v. £ To direct or conduct affairs; to carry on 
concerns or business. 

MAN'AGE, n. 1. Conduct; administration; (obs.] 2. (pro- 
nounced mü ^üzhe^ Government; control, as of a horse. 
3. Disciplinc, direction. 4. Use; application or treatment. 
i little used.) See MANAGEMENT. 

MAN’AGE-A-BLE, a. 1. Easy to be used or directed to its 
proper purpose, not difficult to be moved or wielded. 9. 
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That may be controlled 3, That may be made eulervi 


ent to one's views or designs. —&vyN. h 
ble; tamable ; Connie, docile Governable ; tracta- 


MAN'AGE-A-BLE-NESS, ». 1. Tho quality of bein 
used, or directed to its proper mi 7 Trac nd Ao 


the quality of being susceptible of ; 
tro!; easiness to be governed. of government and con 


MAN'AGE-A-BLY, adv. In a manageable manner. 

MAN‘AGED, pp. Conducted; carricd on; trained by disci 

line; governed; controlled; wielded. 

MAN'AGE-LESS, a. That can not be managed. 

MAN'AGE-MENT, n. 1. Manner of treating, directing, or 
carrying on. 2. Cunning practice; some course dirccted 
by art, design, or prudence. 3. Practice ; transaction ; 
dcaling. 4. Modulation; variation, as of thc volce.—S yx. 
Conduct ; administration ; government; direction; guid. 
ance; disposal; care; charge; contrivance ; intrigue. 

MAN’A-GER, n. 1. One who has the conduct or direction 
of any thing. 2. A person who conducts business with 
economy and frugality; a good economist. 

MAN'AOE-RY, a, 1. Conduct; direction; administration. 
2. Husbandry; economy; frugality. 3. Manner of using. 

A word little used.) 

MAN'A-GING, ppr. 1. Conducting ; regulating ; directing , 
governing; wielding. 2. a. Intriguing. 

MAN'A-KIN, n. The name of a beautiful race of birds of 
diminutive size, found principally in South America. 

MAN-A-TEE', ? n. [L. manus) “The sea-cow, a cctaceous, 

MAN-A-TT, $ herbivorous mammal of the genus mana 
tus, See MANATUS. 

MA-NA'TION, 2. [L. manatio.] The act of issuing or flow- 
ing out. (Little used.) 

MA-NA‘TUS, n. (L. manus, hand.) Cuvier's name for a ge- 
nus of herbivorous cctacea, including the sea-cows. They 
were so named from the slight, hand.like form of their 
swimming paws. They inhabit the mouths of the great 
rivers in South America and Africa, and browse on the 
herbage that clothes their banks.— Brande. 

MANCHE (münsh), ». (Fr.] A sleeve. 

t MAN'CHET, n. A small loaf of tine bread.— Bacon. 

MANCH-I-NEEL', n. [L. mancanilla.] A lofty West Indian 
trec, the hippomane mancinella, whose leaves arc some- 
what poisonous. It is valued for cabinet-work, being 
beautifully veined, and taking a high polish. 

MAN'CI-PATE, v. t. (L. mancipo.] To enslave; to bind; to 
restrict —Hale. (Little used.) 

MAN-CI-PA'TION, n. Slavery ; involuntary servitude. (Rare.} 

MAN'CI-PLE, 2. (L. manceps] A steward; an undertaker; 
a purveyor, particularly of a college.—Joknson, 

MAXN-DA'MUS, n. (L. mando, mandamus.) In law, a com- 
inand or writ, issuing from the es fr nch in England, 
and, in America, from some of the higher courts, directed 
to any person, corporation, or inferior court, requiring 
them to do some act therein specified, which appertains 
to their office and duty. 

MAN-DA-RIN’ (-reen’), n. In China, a magistrate or gov- 
ernor of a province ; also, the court language of China. 
MANDA-TA-RY, ?n. (Fr. mandataire.) 1. A person to whom 
MAN'DA-TO-RY, $ e pope haa, by his prerogative, given 
a mandate or order for benefice. 2. One to whom a 
command or charge is given.—3. In law, one who under- 
takes, without a recompense, to do some act for another, 

in respect to the thing bailed to him.— Kent. 

MAN'DATE, n. (L. mando.) 1. A command; an order, pre 
cept, or injunction ; a commission.—2. In canon law, a m- 
script of the pope. 

MAN-DA'TOR, n. (L.] A director.—Ayliffe. 

MAN'DA-TO-RY, a. Containing a command; preceptive; 
EAT: 

MAN'DI-BLE, n. [L. mando.) The jaw. In zoolagy, applied 
to the under jaw of mammals, to both jaws of birds, and to 
the upper, or anterior pair of jaws in insects.— Brande. 

MAN-DIB'E-LAR, a. Belonging to the jaw.—Gayton. 

MAN-DIBY-LATE, 2a. Provided with mandibles, as many 

MAN-DIBU-LA-TED, § insects. 

t MAN'DIL, n. (Fr. mandille] A sort of mantle. 

MAN-DIL'ON, n. A soldicrs coat; a loose garment 

MAN'DLIOO, n. See MANIOC. 

MAN'DLE-STOÓNE, n. [i mandelstein.]  Kerneletone ; ab 
mond-stone ; called, , amygdaloid. 

1t MAND'MENT, for commandment. 

t MAN'DO.LIN, n. (It. mandola.] A cithern or harp. 

MAN'DORE, x. A kind of four-stringed lute.—P. Cyc. af 

MAN-DRAG'O-RA, n. The mandrake, a powcrful soporific. 


— Shak. 
MAN'DRAKE, n. (L. mandragoras.] The natae of several 
species of plants of the genus mandragora, ha e € ws 
- ic qualities. The mandrake of the Scriptures 
ing entirely different. eat 
MANDREL, x An pomi o confining in the lathe 
— oxon. 
MANDELL x. M aks and powerful Alean baboon, oft 
alled the ribbed-nose baboon.— Franar. 
enc ` sas ; Obsolete 


MAN 


NANDU-CA-BLE, a. That can be chewed ; fit to be catcn. 

MAN DU-CATE, n. t. [L. mando.) To chew. 

MAN DU-€4-TED, pp. Chewed. 

NAN DU-€X-TING, ppr. Chewing; grinding with the tecth. 

MAN-DU-CX TION, n. The act of chcwing or eating. 

MAN DU-€A1-TO-RY, a Pertaining to, or employed in, 
chewing. 

MANE. n. JP: maan; G. mahne.] The hair growing on tho 
upper eide of the neck of a horse or other animal, usually 
hanying down on onc side. 

MANED (mand), a, Having a mane. 

MA-NEGE' (ina-nàzhe' or man’‘cj), n. (Fr.) 1. Tho art of 
horsenianship, or of training horses. 2. A school for 
teaching horsemanship, and for training horses. 

MA-NR'RI-AL. See MANOBIAL. 

MANES, n. pl. (L.] 1. The ghost, shade, or soul of a de- 
ceased person ; and, among the ancicnt pagans, the infer- 
nal deities. 2, The remains of the dead.—Dryden. 

MA-NEU'VER, }n. (Fr. manzuvre] 1. Management; dex- 

MA-NCEU'VRE, j trous movement, particularly in an army 
ornavy. 2. Management with address or artful design. 

MA-NEO’VER, 20.4 1. To move or change positions among 

MA-NCEDVRE, § troopsor ships, for the purpose of advan- 
tageous attack or defense; or, in military exercise, for the 
purpose of discipline. 2. To manage with address or art. 

MA-NEU'VER, ?v.t. To change the positions of troops or 


MA-N ey ships. 

MA-N RED, i ; 

M A NCEUVRED, j PP. Moved in position. 
ED RER in. One who maneuvers. 


MA-NEU'VER-ING, Uppr. Changing the position or order, 

MA-NCEUVRING $ for advantageous attack or defense. 

MAN'FUL, a. 1. Having the spirit of a man; bold; brave; 
couragcous ; daring. Noble; honorable. 

MAN'FUL-LY, adv. Boldly; courageously ; honorably. 

MANFULNESS, n. Boldness; courageousness. 

MAN"GA-BY, n. The white-eyelid monkey; a name of two 
species of long-tailed African monkcys. 

MAN*GA-NATE, Qn. A compound of manganesic acid 

MAN"GA-NE'SATE, ¢ with a base. 

MAN"GA-NÉSE',n. A hard, brittle metal, of a grayish-white 
color, having a powerful affinity for oxygen. It is fused 
with ereat ditficulty. 

MAN"GA-NE'SIAN, a. Pertaining to manganese ; consisting 
of it, or Paang of its qualities.—Seybert. 

MAN*GA-N£'SOUS, a. Manganesous acid is an acid with 
less oxygen than manganesic acid.—Henry. 

MAN-GANTE, la. Obtained from manganese; as, man- 

MAN°GA-NFE‘SIO, § ganic acid. 

MAN*GA-NITE, n. One of the ores of manganese; called, 

, gray manganese ore. 

MANG'€ORN, ^. (Sax. mengan and corn.) A mixture of 
vrheat and m or other species of grain. 

MANGE, n. [Fr. mangeaison.] The scab or itch in cattle, 
dogs, and other beasts. 

MAN'GEL-WUR'ZEL, n. (Ger. mangel and wurzel.) The 
root of scarcity; a plant of the beet kind. 

MAN'GER, n. (Fr. mangeoire.) 1. A trough or box in which 
fodder is laid for cattle, or the place in which horses and 
cattle are fed.—2. In ships of war, an inclosure across the 
deck within the hawee-holes, to exclude water. 

MAN'GER-BOARD, n. The bulk-head on a ship's deck that 
separates the manger from the other part of the deck. 

MAN‘GI-NESS, n. Scabbiness; infection of the mange. 

MAN“GLE (manggi), o. t. (D. mangelen.) 1. To cut with a 
dull instrument, and tear, or to tear in cutting; to cut ina 
bungling manner. 2. To curtail; to take by piece-mcal. 

MAN“GLE (manggi), n. (Dan. mangle.) 1. A rolling-press, 
or small calender, for smoothing linen. 2. A name of tho 
mangrove, Which scc. 

MAN"GLE, v. t. To amooth linen with a mangle ; to calender. 

MAN*GL E D (mang gid), pp.or a. Torn in cutting; smoothed 
with a mangle. 

MAN"GLER, n. Ono who tears in cutting; one who uses 
a manglo. 

MAN"GLING, ppr. 1. Lacerating in the act of cutting; 
tearing. 2. Smoothing with a mangle. 

MAN^GLING, n. 1. The act of cutting and lacerating or 
tearing. 2. The act or business of smoothing linen with 
a manslec. 

MAN*GO, n. 1. The fruit of the mango-trce, a native of the 
East Indies. It comes from the East only in the form of 
a pickle. Hence, 2. A green muskmelon pickled. 

MAN"GO-FISIL, n. A fish of the Ganges (the polynemus 
risua), about fifteen inches long, and highly esteemed for 
food. It appears about the same time with the mangoes, 
and hence the name.—P. C 

MAN"GO-NEL, n. [Fr. mangoneau.] An engine formerly 
used for throwing stones and battering walls. 

t MAN"GO-NISM, n. The art of setting off to advantage. 
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MAN*GO-STAN, QI. A tree of the East Indies, of the ge- 
MAN"GO-STEEN, § nus garcinia; also, its fruit, which is 


of the size of a small apple, and very delicious. 

MAN"GROVE, n. 1. A tree of the East and West Indies, 
lining the shores with dense groves down to the water's 
edge, 2. The name of a tish.— Pennant, 

MANOY,a. Scabby; infected with the mange. 

MAN-HA'DEN. See MENHADEN. 

MAN'HOOD, n. 1. The state of one who is a man, of ao 
adult male, or one who is advanced beyond puberty, boy- 
hood, or childhood. 2. Virility. 3. Human nature. 4. Tho 

ualities of a man; courage; bravery; [little used.] 

MANI-A, n. (L. and Gr.) Madness.—Mania a potu, mad- 
ness from drinking; delirium tremens. 

t MANT-A-BLE, a. Manageable; tractable.— Bacon. 

MA'NI-A€, a. i maniacus.] Mad; raving with madness, 
raging with disordcred intellect.—Grew. 

MA‘/NI-A€, n. A madman; one raving with madness 

MA-NI'A€-AL, a. Atlected with inadness. 

MAN-I-CHE'AN, a. Pertaining to the Manichces. 

MAN-I-CHR‘AN, à n. A follower of Manes, a Persian, who 

MAN'.-OHEE, $ tried to combine the Oriental philosophy 
with Christianity, and maintained that there are two sue 

reme principles, the one good, the other evil.—AMurdock. 

Minte E-ISM, ». The doctrines taught, or system of 

rinciples inaintained by the Manichees. 

Mint: HE-IST, n. See MANICHEAN, 

MANT-EHORD, ?n. [Fr. manichordion.] A musical in 

MAN-I-OORD'ON, $ strument, in the form of a spinet 

MAN‘T-€ON, n. A species of nightshade. 

MANT-FEST, a. (L. manifestus.} 1. Not obscure or difficut: 
to be seen or understood. 2 Detected: with of; [unus- 
uall —SyN. Open; clear; apparent; visible; conspicu 
ous; plain; obvious. 

MANT.FEST, n. An invoice of a cargo of goods, imported 
or laden for export, to be exhibited at the custom-house. 

MANT-FEST, v. t. (L. manifesto.] 1. To make to appear, 
to make public; to show plainly to the eye or to the un- 
derstanding. 92. To exhibit more clearly to the view.- 
Syn. To reveal; declare; evince; make known; disclose , 
discover; display. 

MAN-I-FEST-A’TION, n. The act of disclosing what is se- 
cret, unseen, or obscure; discovery to the eye or to the 
understanding; the exhibition of any thing by clear evi- 
dence; display. 

MAN'-FEST-ED, pp. or a. Made clear; disclosed ; made 
apparent obvious, or evident. 

MAN-I-FEST1-BLE, a. That may be made evident. 

MAN'I-FEST-ING, ppr. Showing clearly; making evident, 
disclosing; displaying.— Bacon. 

MAN'I-FEST-LY, adv. Clearly; recor di plainly ; in a 
manner to be clearly seen or understo 

MAN'T-FEST-NESS, n. Clearness to the sight or mind; ob- 
viousness. 

MAN-I-FEST"O, In. (It. manifesto; L. manifestus.] A pub- 

t MANT.FEST, $ Hc declaration, usually of a prince or 
sovereign, showing his intentions, or proclaiming his opin- 
ions and motives. 

MAN'-FOLD,a. 1. Of divers kinds; many in number; nu- 
merous; multiplied, as varieties. 2. Exhibited or appear- 
ing at divers times or in various ways, as goodness. 

t MAN’I-FOLD-ED, a. Having many doublings. 

MAN'I-FOLD-LY, adv. In a manifold manner. 

MAN'T-FOLD-NESS, n. Multiplicity.—Shkerwood. 

MA-NIGILI-ONB8, n. pl. In gunnery, two handles on the 
back of a piece of ordnance.— Bailey. 

MANT-KIN, n. 1. A little man.— 2. An artificial ana- 
tomical preparation, made with pasteboard, plaster, &c., 
exhibiting all parts of the human body. 

MA-NIL10, 25. (Sp. manilla.) A ring or bracelet worn by 

MA-NILLE’, $ persons in Africa. 

MA-NIL'LA HEMP, n. A fibrous material, obtained from a 
plant allied to the banana, growing in the Philippian Isles, 
&c., from which excellent ropes and cables arc made. 

MANI-O€, )n. Names of the tropical plant janipha or 

MANT.HOE, | Jatropha manihot, from which cassava and 

MAN'I-HOT, ) tapioca are prepared. 

MANT-PLE, w. (L. manipulus.) 1. A handful 2. Among 
the Romans, a small band of soldiers. 3. À fanon, or kind 
of scarf worn about tho left arm of a Roman Catholic priest, 

MA-NIPY-LAR, a. Pertaining to the maniple. 

MA-NIPU-LATE, v. t. To treat, work, or operate with the 
handa, 

MA-NIP'U-LA-TED, pp. Treated or operated with the hand, 

MA-NIPU-LA-TING, ppr. Treating or operating with the 


hands. 

MA-NIP-U-LA‘TION, n. (Fr.] In general, work by hand 
manual operation; as, in mining, the manner of digging 
ore; in istry, the operation of preparing substances 
for experiments ; in pharmacy, the preparation of drugs ; in 

ism, the notions used to produce the mesmeric state. 


mcrmerism 
t MAN"GO-NIZE, v. t. To polish for sctting off to advan- | MA-NIP’Y-LA-TIVE, a. Pertaining to or performed by me- 


tare. 


nipulation. 
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MAN'I-TRUNK, n. (L. manus and truncus]. Tho segment 
of the body of an insect which has wings or limbs answer- 
ing to the fore-legs of quadrupeds. 

MANIS, n. The name of a genus of edentate mammals, 
covered with hard, triangular scales, inhabiting the hot 
parts of Asia and Africa, and feeding on ants, &c. The 
pangolins are of this genua, 

MAN-KIND' a. Resembling man in form, not woman. 

MAN-KIND', n. (man and kind.) 1. The race or species 
3f human beings. 2 A male, or thc males of the human 
race. 

MANKS, n. The old language of the Isle of Man.—P. Cyc. 

MAN'LESS, a. Destitute of men; not manned. (Rare. 

MAN'LINESS, n. The qualities of a man; dignity; bra- 
very; boldress.— Locke. 

MAN'LING, n. A little man.— Ben Jonson. 

MAN'LY, a. 1. Man-like; becoming a man; firm; brave; 
undaunted. 2 Dignified; noble; stately. 3. Pertaining 
eae adult age of man. 4. Not boyish or womanish.— 

MAN'LY, adv. With courage like a man. 

MANNA, n. d maana.) 1. A substance miraculously fur- 
nished as food for the Israelites in their journey through 
the wilderness of Arabia. Ez., xvi.—9. [n materia medica, 
the juice of a certain tree of the ash kind, brought from 
the south of Europe. It is mildly laxative.— Brande. 

MANNED (mand), pp. Furnished with men; guarded with 
men ; fortified. 

MANNER, n. [Fr. maniere; It. maniera] 1. Way of per- 
forming or executing. 2 Habitual practice. 3. Sort; 
kind ; as, all manner (i. e., sorts) of fruit. 4. Certain de- 
gree or measure. 5. Peculiar carriage or deportment. 
6. Way; mode; [of things) 7. Way of service or wor- 
ship.—8. In painting, the particular habit of a painter in 
managing colors, lights, and shades.—SyN. Form; method; 
custom; habit; fashion; air; look; mien; aspect; ap- 
pearance. 

MANNER, v. t. To instruct in manners.— Shak. 

MAN'NER-ISM, n. Adherence to thc same manner ; a taste- 
less uniformity, reducing every thing to the same manner, 
without the freedom and variety of nature. 

MAN’NER-IST, n. An artist who performs his work in one 
unvaried manncer.— Churchill. 

MAN'NER-LI-NESS, n. The quality of being civil and re- 
spectful in behavior; civility; complaisance. 


MAN’NER-LY, a. Decent in external deportment; civil; 
respectful; complaisant; not rude or vulgar. 

MAN'NER-LY, adv. With civility; respectfully; without 
rudeness.—Shak, 


MAN'NERS, n. pl. 1. Deportment; carriage; behavior ; 
conduct; course of life; habits; [in a moral sense.) 2. 
Ceremonious behavior; civility; decent and respectful 
t 3. A bow or courtesy ; [colloquial.) 

MAN'NING, ppr. Furnishing with men ; strengthening ; 
guarding with men. 

MAN'NISH, a. Having the appearance of a man; bold; 
masculine.—Shak. 

MAN'NISH-LY, adv. Boldly; in a masculine manner. 

MAN'NITE, n. A kind of crystallized sugar, obtained from 
manna.—P. Cyc. 

MA-NCEÜU'VRE. See MANEUVER. 

MA-NOM'E-TER, n. (Gr. uavos and perpoy.] An instrument 
for measuring the density of the air, or other elastic fluid, 
or, rather, its elastic force, to which the density is sup- 
posed to So propa nonai OAK 

MAN-O-METRI€-AL, a. Pertaining to or made by the 
manometer. 

MAN'OR, n. (Fr. manoir; Arm. maner.) The land belong. 
ing to a lord or nobleman, or so much land as a lord or 
great personage formerly kept in his own hands for the 

sse aun aun of his fainily. 

E, 
MANOR “SE AT, IL The house belonging to a manor. 
-N “A 

MA-NE'RI-AL, a Pertaining to a manor. 

MAN'O-S€OPE, n. See NANOMETER. 

MAN’SARD-ROOF, n. (from its inventor.) A curb-roof. 

MANSE (mans), n. (L. mansio.) 1. A house or habitation ; 
particularly, a parsonage house. A capital manse is the 
manor-house of a great estate. 2. A farm. 

MAN'SION (-shun), n. (L. mansio] 1. Any place of resi- 
dence ; a house; a habitation; a dwelling. 2. The house 
of a lord of a manor. 3. Residence; abode. 

MAN'SION, v. £. To dwell; to reside.—Mede. 

MAN'SION-HOUSE, n. The house in which one resides ; 
an inhabited house.— Blackstone. 

MAN'SION-A-RY, a. Resident; residentiary. 

t MAN'SION-RY, n. A place of residence.— Shak. 

MAN'SLAUGH-TER (-slaw-ter), n. 1. In a general sense, 
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deliberate, which is essential to constitute murder. It dif- 
fers from homicide excusable, being done iu conecyuenca 


of some unlawful act, whereas excusable homicide hup. 
eus in conscquence of misadventure. 
MAN'SUETE (man'swect), a. (L. mansuetus.) Tune; gn. 


tle; not wild or ferocious.—4Aay. [Little uscd.] 
MAN'SUE-TUDE (man'swe-tüdc), n. [Ee menses Tame- 
ness; mildness; gentleness.—/lerbert. 
MA ^. (Sp. manta.) A flat fish found in pearl-fslier- 


MAN'TEL. See MANTLE. 

MAN'TEL-ET, ? n. (dim. of mantle.) 1. A small cluak worn 

MANTLET, $ by women.—2. In fortification, a kind ot 
movable parapet or pent-house. 

MANTT-GER, rather MANT'I-CIIOR, or MANT'I-COR, a. 
[L. manticora, mantichora.) A large monkey or baboon. 
MAN-TIS'SA, n. A term applied to the decimal part of s 
logarithm, as distinguished from the integral part or char 

acteristic.— Brande. 

MAN'TLE (man'tl), n. (Sax. mentel, mentel.) 1. A kind of 
cloak or loose garment, to be worn over other garmenta. 
2. A cover; that which conceals; as, the mantle of night 
or of charity.—3. [n malacology, the external fold of tho 
skin of a mollusk.— Drande. 

MANTLE, v.t. To cloak; to cover; to disguise. 

MANTLE, v.i 1. To expand; to spread.— Milton. 2. To 
joy; to revel.—Johnson. 3. To be expanded ; to be spread 
or extended. 4. To gathor over aud form a cover; to 
collect on the surface, as a covering. 5. To rush to thc 
face and cover it with a crimson color, as blood. 

MAN'TLE, yn. The piece of timber or stone in front 

MAN'TLE-TREE, § of a chimney, over the fire-placc, rest- 
ing on the jambs. 

MAN'TLE-PIE£CE, ?^. The work over a fire-placo, in 

MAN’TLE-SHELF, § front of the chimney. 

MAN'TLED, pp. or a. Covered with a mantle. 

MAN'TLING, n. In heraldry, the representation of a man- 
tle, or the drapery of a coat-of-arms. 

NAN ILING: ppr.ora. Covering with a mantle ; cloaking, 
expanding. 

MANTO, v. [It] A robe; a cloak.— Ricaut. 

MAN-TOL'O-GY, n. (Gr. pavraa and Aoyos.] The act or art 
of divination or prophesying. (Little used.) 

s TAA on (man‘tu-4 or man'tu), *. (Fr. manteau.) A 

s gown. 

MAN'TUA-MAR'ER (man'tu-mák'er), x. One who makes 
gowns for ladies. 

MAN'9-AL (man'yu-al), a. de manualis.) 1. Performed by 
the hand, as labor. 2. Used or made by the hand; as, a 
sign manual. 

MAN U-AL, n. 1. A small book, such as may be carried in 
the hard, or conveniently handled. 2. The service-book 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

MAN'8-AL EX'ER-CISE, n. The exercise of soldiers with 
their arms. 

MANY-AL-LY, adv. With the hand. 

t MAN'U-A-RY, a. Done by the hand.— Fotherby. 

MA-NÜ'BI-AL, a. [L. manubialis.] Belonging to spoils; 
taken in war. [Little used.) 

MAN-U-DU€'TIJON, n. [L. manus and ductio.] Guidance by 
the hand.—South. 

MAN-9-DU€'TOR, n. [L. manus and ductor.) An officer in 
the ancient church, who gave the signal for the choir to 
sing, and kept time with his hand. 

MAN-9-FA€'TO-RY, n. A house or place where goods are 
manufactured. 

MAN-U-FACTO-RY, a. Employed in manufacturing. 

spe at ha a. Pertaining or relating to manq- 

actures. 

MAN-U-FA€C TURE, =. (Fr.] 1. The operation of reducing 
raw materials of any kind into a form suitable for use. 
2. Any thing made from raw materials by the hand, by 
machiuery, or by art. 

MAN--FACTUR (man-yu-fakt'yur), v.% 1. To make or 
fabricate from raw materiala, by the hand, by art, or ma- 
chinery, and work into forms convenient for use. 2. To 
work raw materials into suitable forms for usc. 

MAN-U-FAC TURE, v. i. To be occupied in manufactures. 

MAN-U-FA€' TURED, pp. or a. Made from raw matcrials 
into forms for use. : 

MAN-9-FA€'TUR-ER, n. 1. One who works raw mniertals 
into wares suitable for use. 2. One who empiwys work- 
mcn for manufacturing; the owner of a manufactory. 

MAN 9-FA€'TUR-1NG, prr. 1. Making goods and Wi 
from raw materials. 2. a. Pertaining to or occupe 

t MAN'9-MISE, for manumit. 


manufactures. 
MAN-U-MIS'SION, n. (L. manumissio.) 
ating a slave from bondage, and giving 


The act of libcr. 
him freedom. 


the killing of a man or of men; destruction of the human | MAN-E-MIT, v. t. [L. mauwmitto } ‘To release from slavery, 


species ; murder.—2. In law, the unlawful killing of a man | 


without malice, express or implied. Afanslavghter ditfcrs 


to liberate from personal bondage or se rvirude ; to frea 


as a slave. 


from murder in not proceeding from malice prepensc or! MAN-U-MITTED, pp. ora. Released from i: 
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MAN-U-MIT'TING, ppr. Liberating from personal bondage. 

MAN U-MO-TIVE, a. (manus and mocco.] Movable by hand. 

MAN U-NO-TOR, n. A small wheel-carriage, that a person 
in it may move in any direction; a carriage for exercise. 

MA-NCRCA-BLE, a 1. That may be cultivated; (rare or 
obs.) 3. That may be manurvd or cnriched by manure. 

®*MA-NOR’AGE, n. Cultivation.— JFarner. 

I MA-NOR'ANCE, n. Cultivation —Speneer. 

MA-NURE' t. &. (Fr. manzucrer.] 1. To cultivate by man- 
ual labor; to till; [obs] 2. To apply to land any fcrtiliz- 
ing matter. 3. To fertilize; to enrich with nutritive sub- 
stauces. 

MA-NCRE', n. Any matter which fertilizes land. 

MA-NORED' (ma-nürd), pp. or a. Dressed or overspread 
with a fertilizing substance. 

MA-NCRE'MENT, w. Cultivation; improvement. [Rare.] 

MA-NÜR'ER, n. One who manures lands. 

MA-NOR'ING, ppr. Dressing or overspreading land with 
nianure ; fertilizing. 

MA-NORING, x. A dressing or spread of manure on land. 

MAN'U-SCRIPT, n. [L. manu scriptum] A book or paper 
written with the hand or pen. 

MAN'-SERIPT, a. Written with the hand; not printed. 

t MAN-U-TEN'EN-CY, n. Maintenance.—Sancr 

MANY (men'ny), a. (Sax. meneg, mareg, or menig ; D. mo- 
nig. 1. Comprising a great number of individuals; 
sometimes used with a or an before a singular noun; as, 
“Full many a gem." Gray.—2. In low language, preceded 
by too, it denotes powerful or much ; as, to be too many 
for them.—Syn. Numerous; multiplied; frequent; man- 
ifold; various; divers; sundry. 

MANY (men'ny), n. A multitude; a great number of indi- 
viduals; the people. 

t MA'NY (men'ny), n. (Norm. Fr. meignee.] A retinue of 
servants; household. .— Chaucer. 

MANY-€LEFT, a. Multifid; having many fissures. 

MA'NY-€ÓL'ORED, a. Having many colors or hues. 

MA'NY-COR'NERED, a Having many corners, or more 
than twelve; polygonal- Dryden. 

MA'NY-FLOW'ERED, a Having many flowers. 

MA'NY-HAIRED (men‘ny-), a Having many hairs. 

MA'NY-HEAD-ED, a. Having many heads.—Dryden. 

MA'NY-LAN"GUAGED (men'ny-langgwajd), a. Having 
many MORIR 

MA'NY-LE£AVED,a. Polyphyllous; having many leaves. 

MA'NY-LEGGE D (men'ny-legd), a. Having many legs. 

MA'NY-LET'TERED, a. Having many letters. 

NIME TERED, a, Having many masters. — J. Bar- 

t. 

MA'NY-PART'ED, a. Multipartite ; divided into several 
parts, as a corol.— M. 

MANY-PEO/PLED, a, Having a numerous population. 

MANY-PETALED,a Having many petals. 

MANY-SID-ED (menny-), a. Having many sides. 

MA'NY-TIMES. 4n adrerbial phrase. Often; frequently. 

de ED (men'ny-tónd), a. Giving many sounds.— 

emana. 

MA'NY-TRIBED (men‘ny-), a. Consisting of many tribes. 

MA'NY-TWINRK'LING, a. Veriously twinkling. 

MANY-VALVED, a. Multivalvular; having many valves. 

MA'NY-VEINED (men'ny-váànd), a. Having many veins. 

MA'NY-VOICED (men‘ny-voist), a. Having many voices. 

MAD n. A term applied to the old language of the Isle 
of Man. 

MAP, n. [Sp. mapa; Port. mappa; lt. mappamonda.] In ge- 
ography, a representation of the surface of the earth or of 
any part of it, drawn on paper or other material, exhibit- 
ing lines of latitude and longitude, and the positions 
of countries, x sepa. states, mountains, rivers, &c. A 
representation of a continent, or any portion of land only, 
is properly a map, and a coy ressarsHior of the ocean only, 
or any portion of it, is c d a chart. The term map is 
also applied to dclincations of the heavens, of geological 
atrata, . 


MAP, v. t. To draw or delineate, as the figure of an r- 
tion of land. — Shak. uii 
MAPLE, lm. A woll-known tree, of the genus acer, 

MAPLE SG d of several species. 

A'PLE-SUG'AIt (-ahgg/ar) n. Sugar obtained by eva 
ú Tanon i the juice ° the rock-maple. din 
mapt) pp. Drawn or dehneated, as tho re 

of any portion > and. xd 

MAP'PERY, n. The art of planning and designing maps. 

MAP'PING, ppr. Drawing or delineating on a map. 

MAP'PING, n. The act or art of drawing maps. . 

MAR, v. t. (Sax. merran, mirran, myrran ; Sp. marrar.] 1. 
To injure by Maris ad a part, or by wounding and mak- 
ing defective. 2. To injure; to hurt; to mpair the 
strength or purity of. 3. To injure; to diminish; to inter- 
rupt, as mirth 4. To injure; to dcform; to disfigure. 

MAK, ». 1. An injury; [obs] 2. A lake; see MERE, 

MAR'A-CAN, n. A species of parrot in Brazil. 

MAR'A-CO€K. n. A plant of the genus passiflora. 
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MA-RAI’, n. A sacred inclosure or temple among the ial- 
anders of the Pacific Occan.~-Bradford. 

* MAR-A-NA'THA, n. [Syriac.] The Lord comes or has 
come; a word used by thc Apostle Paul in expressing & 


cursc. 

MAR'A-NON, s. The proper name of the River Amazcn. 

MAR-AS-CIIY'NO, n. A delicate spirit distilled from cher 
rics; the best is fron Zara, and is obtained from the mar- 
asca cherry. 

MA-RAS'MUS, n. (Gr. papacuos.] Atrophy; emaciation ; a 
wasting of flesh without fover or apparent disease: a kind 
of consumption. 

MA-RAUD!, v. f. [Fr. maraud.) To rove in quest of plun. 
der ; to make an excursion for booty; to plunder. 

* MA-RAUD'ER, n. A rover in quest of booty or plunder 
a plunderer; [usually applied to small parties of soldiers.) 

MA RAUD'ING, ppr.ora. Roving in search of plunder. 

MAT AUD TNO, n. A roving for plunder; a plundering by 

vaders. 

MAWA VEDL n. A copper coin of Spain, about one third 
of a cent. 

MARBLE, 2. [Fr. marbre; L. marmor.) 1. The popular 
namo of any species of calcareous stone or mineral, of a 
compact texture, and of a beautiful appearance, suscepti- 
ble of a good polish. 2 A little ball of marble or other 
hard substance, used by children in play. 3. A stone re- 
markable for some inscription or sculpture. — Arundel 
marbles, or Arundelian marbles, marble pieces with a chron- 
icle of the city of Athens inscribed on them ; presented to 
the University of Oxford by Thomas, earl of Arundel. 

MARBLE, a. 1. Made of marble. 2 Varicgated in color; 
stained or veined like marble. 3. Hard; insensible. 

MARBLE, v.t. To variegate in color; to cloud; to stain 
or vein like marble. 

MAR’BLE-EDGED, a Ha the edges marbled. 

MAR’BLE-HEARTED, a. aving a heart like marble, 
hard-hearted ; cruel; insensible. 

MAR'BLED, pp. or a. Diversitied in color; veined like 
marble. 

MÁR'BLING, ppr. Variegating in colors; clouding or vein- 
ing like marble. 

MAR’BLING, n. 1, The art or practice of Tarieeuenk in 
en in imitation eere 9. An intermixture of fat 
and lean in meat, gi it a marbled appearance. 

MXR'BLY, ado. In the manner of marble. 

MÄÄRE, n. The refuse matter which remains after the press- 
we of fruit, particularly of grapes. For other senses, see 

ARK. 

MAR'CA-SITE, n. [It. marcassita; Fr. marcassite.] A name 
sometimes given to a variety of iron pyrites.—Ure. 

MAR-CASITIE, a. Pertaining to or like marcasite. 

MÁR-€CAS'SIN, n. In armorial bearings, a young wild 


boar. 


| MAR-CES'CENT, a. [L. marcescens, marcesco.] Withering, 


fading; deca . 

MÁAR-CES'SI-BLE, a. That may wither ; liable to decay. 

er sear n. (L. Martius, from Mars.) The third month of 
the year. 

t MARCH, v. i. To border on; to be contiguous to. 

MARCH, v. i. [Fr. marcher.) 1. To move by steps and in 
order, as soldiers; to move in a military manner 2. To 
walk in a grave, deliberate, or stately manner. 

MARCH, v. t. 1. To cause to move, as an army. 2 To 
cause to move in order or regular procession. 

MARCH, n. (Fr. marche] 1. The walk or movement of 
soldiers in order, whether infantry or cavalry. 2. A grave, 
deliberate, or solemn walk. 3. A slow or laborious walk. 
4. A signal to move; a particular beat of the drum. 5. A 
piece of music designed for soldiers to march by. 6. Move- 
ment; progression; advance; as, the march of improve- 
ment. 


n 

MARCHED (mürcht), pp. 1. Moved in a military manner. 
2. Caused to move, as an army. 

MARCHER, n. The lord or officer who defended the 
marches or borders of a territory.— Davies. 

MARCHES, n. pl. (Sax. mearc; Fr. marches.) Borders ; 
particularily tho confines of England on the side of Scot 
and or Wales. (England.} . 

MARCHING, ppr. 1. Moving or walking in order or in a 
stately manner. 2 Fitted or accustomed to marching; 
pertaining to a march; as, marching ordcr. 

MARCHING, n. Military movement; passa 


of troops. 
MAR'CHION-ESS (mür'shun-es), n. The wi 


or widow of 


a marquis; or a female having the rank and dignity of a 
ma 

t MARGHPANE, n. (Fr. massepain.] A kind of sweet bread 
or biscuit.—Sidney. 

MXRCID, a. [L. marcidus.) Pining; wasted away; lean; 


withered.—JDryden. 

MÁAR'CION-ITE, n. A follower of Marcion, a Gnostic of 
the second century, who adopted the Oriental notion of 
two conflicting principles, and imagined that between 
them there existed a third power neither wholly good 


* See Synopsis. 1, E, T &c long— KX, E, I, &c., short. —FXR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY;—MARINE, BIRD ;—NOVE, BOOK, 
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Jewish dispensation.— Brande. 

MÁAR'€OR, n. [L.] The state of withering or wasting ; 
lcanness; waste of flesh.—Harvey. [Little used. 

MARE, n. (Sax. myra; G. mahre] 1. The female of the 
horse. 2. (Sax. mara.) The incubus. [It is now uscd 
only in the compound, a hear rates 

MARE'S NEST, n. A person ia said to fad a mares nest 
when he chuckles over the discovery of sometbing which 
is absurdly ridiculous.—Grose. 

MARE'S TAIL, n. 1. A name given by seamen to long, 
streaky clouds spreading out like a horsc's tail, and indic- 
ative of rain. 2. An aquatic plant of the genus hippuris. 

MA-RE'NA, n. A kind of fish somewhat like a pilchard. 

MARE’SCHAL (márshal) n. (Fr. marechal.) The chief 
commander of an army.—Prior. 

MÁAR'GA-RATE, n. [L. margarita.) In chemistry, a com- 
pound of inargaric acid with a base. 

MAR-GARIE€, a. Pertaining to pearl.—Margaríic acid is a 
fatty acid of a pearly lustre, obtained by digesting soap 
in water with an acid. 

MXR'GA-RIN, 2x. A peculiar pearl-like substance, ex- 

MXR'GA-RINE, § traced from hog’s lard. 

MXR'GA-RITE, n. 1. A pearl.—Peacham. 2. A mineral al- 
lied to mica. 

MAR-GA-RITIC ACAD, n. One of the fatty acids which 
result from the saponification of castor-oil.— Brande. 

MAR'GA-RONE, n. A peculiar fatty product arisin 
the distillation of margaric acid and quick-lime.— 

MÁR-GA-TIFER-OUS, a. Producing pearls. 

MAR’GAY, n. A Brazilian animal of the cat kind. 

MARGIN, n. [formerly marge or margent. Fr. marge; It. 
margine; Sp. "m L. margo.) 1. That which bounds 
or borders any g: the edge. 2. The edge of the leaf 
or vege of a book left blank, or filled with notes. 3. The 
edge of a wound—4, In botany, the edge of a leaf.—Syn. 
Border; brink; verge; brim ; rim. 

MARGIN, v. t. 1. To furnish with a margin; to border. 9. 
To enter in the margin. 

MAR’GIN-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to a margin. 2. Written or 
printed in the margin. 

MAR‘GIN-AL-LY, adv. In the margin of a book. 

t MXR'GIN-ATE, v. t. To make brims or margins. 

MAR ÓIN.ATE, ?a (L. margins, marginatus.) Having a 

MAR‘GIN-4-TED, $ prominent margin. 

NAR'GINED, pp. Furnished with a margin; entered in the 
margin. š 

MÁR'GIN-ING, ppr. Furnishing with a margin. 

MAR'GODE, n. A hard, bluish-gray stone. 

MAXR'GOT, n. A fish of the porch kind. 

MAR’GRAVE, n. (G. markgraf.) A title of nobility in Ger- 
many, equivalent to the English marquis. 

MXR-GRA'VLATE, n. The territory or jurisdiction of a 
margrave. 

MAR’GRA-VINE, n. The wife of a margrave. 

MAR'I-ETS, n. A kind of violet, viola marina. 

MA-RIG‘E-NOUS, a. [L. mare and gigno.) Produced in or 
by the sea.— Kirwan. 

p TGOLD, n. A well-known ornamental plant of the 

nus calendula, bearing a showy yellow fiower. 

-LKYNA, n. A small South American monkey, with 
fine silky hair of a golden yelow color, and a mane about 
its neck ; also called the silky tamarin.—Jardine. 

MAR'IN-ATE, v. t. [Fr. mariner.) To salt or pickle fish, and 
then preserve them in oil or vinegar. [Little used.) 

MA-RYNE' (ma-reen’), a. (Fr.; L. marinus.) 1. Pertaining 
to the sea. 2. Transacted at sea; done on the ocean. 3. 
Doing duty on the sca.—Marine acid, muriatic or hydro- 
chloric acid. 

MA-RYNE’, n. 1. A soldier who serves on board of a ship 
and fights in naval engagements. 2. The whole navy o 
a kingdom or state. 3. The whole economy of naval affairs. 

MAR'IN-ER, n. (Fr. marinier.) A seaman or sailor; one 
whose occupation is to assist in navigating ships. 

MAR-IN-O-RA'MA, n. (L. mare, the sea, and Gr. opaw, to see.) 
Views of the sea. 

MART.PUT, s. The zoril, an animal of the skunk tribe. 

MARISH, n. (Fr. marais] Low ground, wet or covered 
with water and coarse grass; a fen; a bog; a moor. It is 
now written marsh. 

MAR‘ISH, a. Moory; fenny; bogey aaan 

MIA a. [Fr.; L. maritus.) Pertaining to a husband. 
—Ayliffe. 

MAR'I-1TME, a. (L. maritimus.) 1. Relating or pertaining 
to the sea or ocean. 2. Performed on the sea; naval 3. 
Bordering on the sea. 4. Situated near the sea. 5. Hav- 
ing H navy and commerce by sea.—AMaritimal is not now 


use 
MAR’JO-RAM, n. (Fr. marjolaine; G. majoran.) A plant of 
the genus origanum, of several species. The sweet j 
ram has an agreeable aromatic flavor, and is much used 
for seasoning food. 
MARK, n. (Sax. marc, mearc; D. merk; G. marke; Dan. 


from 
aham. 
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marke; W. marc; Fr. marque.) 1. A vielle line made by 
drawing onc substance on another. 2. A line, groove, or 
depressiou made by stamping or cutting; an iucirion, a 
channel. 3. Any note or sim of distinction. 4. Any visi. 
ble cffect of force or agency. 5. Any apparent or intelli- 
gible effect. 6. Notice taken.— Shak. 7. Any thing to 
which a missile weapon may be directed. &. Any object 
uscd as a guide, or to which the mind muy be directed. 9, 
Any thing visible, by which knowledge of somcthing may 
be obtaincd. 10. A character mac by a person who cun 
not writo his name, and intended as a eubrtitute for it 11. 

Fr. marc; Sp. marco.] A weight of certain commodities, 

ut particularly of gold and silver; in England, cqual to 
two thirds of a pound sterling; in Hamburg, cqual to about 
28 cents. 12. A liccnee of reprisals; (see Manque.J—Syn. 
Impress; impression; stamp; print; trace; vestige; track, 
characteristic ; evidence; proof; token; badge; indica- 
tion; symptom. 

MARK, v. t. (Sax. mearcian ; D. merken; G. marken ; Dan. 
merker; Fr. marquer.) 1. To draw or make a visible line 
or character with any substance. 2. To make a visible 
impression, figure, or indenture. 3. To make an incision; 
to lop off a part; to make any sign of distinction. 4. To 
form a name, or the initials of a name, for distinction. 5. 
To take particular observation of. 6. To have regard to. 
—To mark out, to notify, as by a mark; to point out; to 
designate.—SyvNw. To note ; remark; notice; observe ; re- 

; heed; show; evince; indicate; point out; betoken; 
enote ; characterize ; stamp ; imprint; impress ; brand. 

MARK, v.i. To note; to observe critically ; to take partic 
ular notice ; to remark. 

t NARK’A-BLE, a. Remarkable.—Sandys. 

MARKED (mirkt), pp. or a. Impressed with any note or 
figure of distinction; noted; distinguished by some char- 


acter. 

MARKER, x. 1. One who puts a mark on any thing. 2 
One who notes or takes notice. 3. A counter used in 
card-playing. š 

MARK’ET, n. [D. G. markt; Dan. marked.) 1. A public 
place in a city or town, where provisions or cattle are ex 
posed to sale. 2. A public building in which provisions 
are exposcd to sale; a market-house. 3. Sale; the ex 


change of provisions or goods for inoney ; purchase or 
rate of purchase and sale. 4. Place of sale. 5. The priv. 
ilege of keeping a public market. 

MXRK'ET, v. é To deal in market; to buy or sell; to 
make bargains for provisions or goods. 


MARK'ET-BASK-ET, m. A basket for conveying things 
from a market. 

NARK’ET-BELL, n. The bell that gives notice of the time 
or day of market. 

KARS T-€ROSS, n. A cross set up where a markct is 
held. 

MARK'ET-CRI.ER, n. A crier in market. 

MARR'ET-DAY,n. The day ofa public market. 

MÁARK'ET-FOLKS, n. pl. People who come to the market. 

MARK’ET-HOUSE, n. A building for a public market. 

MARK’ET-MAID,n. A woman who brings things to market, 

MÁRR'ET-MAN, n. A man who brings things to market. 

NARK’ET-PLACE, n. The place where provisions or 
goods are exposed to sale. 

MARK’ET-PRICE, ? n. The current price of commodities 

MÁRK'ET-RATE, $ at any given time. 

MARK’ET-TOWN, x. A town that has the privilege of a 
stated public market. 

MÁRK'ET-WON-AN, n. A woman who brings things to 
market. 

MÁARK'ET-A-BLE, a. 1. That may be sold; salable; fit for 
the market. 9. Current in market.— Locke. 

MAXRKEK'/ET-A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being markctable 

MARK’ET-ING, ppr. Dealing at a market. 

MARK'ET-ING, n. Supply of a market; attendance upon 
a market. i 

MARK'ING-INK,. Indelible ink, used for marking clothes. 

MÁRKTING-IRON (Turn), n. An iron for marking. 

MÁARKTNG-NUT, zn. The cashew-nut, wbose juice affords 
an indelible ink for marking linen. 

MARKSMAN, n. 1. One who is skillful to hit a mark; he 
who shoots well. 9. One who, not able to write, makes 
his mark instead of his name. 

MARL, n.. (W. morl An earth or clay containing carbo 
nate of liine, and cffervescing, consequently. with an acid 
much used for manure. The term is somctiincs uuprop- 
erly applied to other earths used as manurc.—Dawe. m 

MÄRL, v. t. 1. To overspread or manure with marl. 2 To 
wind or twist a small line or rope round anothcr.—K. #1. 
Dana, Jr. : 1: zi 

AUS (eens), a. Rescindling marl; partaking 

e qualities of marl. š 

MARLED, pp. Manured with marl; wound with marline 

N&R'LINE, n. (Sp. merlin; Port. merlim.) ° i3 o 
stranded stuff, used for marling.—P. H. Dana, Jr. 

MAR’LINE, v. t. To wind marlinc round a rope. — 

Hi as in thés. t Obsolete. 
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MANLINE-SPIKE,». An iron tool, tapering to a point, fur 
opening the strands of rope in splicing.— Herbert. 

MXRI/ANG, ppr. Overspreading with marl; winding with 
marline. 

MARLING, n. 1. The act of manuring with marl. 2. The 
act of winding a small liue about a rope to prevent its 
being galled. 

MARLITE, n. A variety of marl.— Kirwan, 

MXRL-ITI€, a. Partaking of the qualities of inarlite. 

MARL ‘PIT, n. A pit where marl is dug.— JJ/'oodieard. 

MARL'Y,a. 1. Consisting in or partaking of marl. 2. Re- 
scmblins marl. 3. Abounding with marl. 

MARMA-LADE, n. (Fr. marmelade; Sp. mermelada.) The 
pulp of quinces boiled into a consistence with sugar, or a 
contecdon of plums, apricots, quinces, &c., boiled with 


EURT. 

MAR'MA-TITE, n. (from Marmato, in New Grenada] A 
black mincral, consistng of the sulphurets of zinc and 
iron.— Dana. 

MXR'NO-LITE, n. [Gr. 
cleaving into thin, britt 

MAXR-MO-RA'CEOUS, a. Pertaining to or like marble. 

NAR'MO-RATE, la. (L. marmor.) 1. Varicguted like 

MAR’MO-RA-TED, $ marble. 2 Covered with marble. 

Liule used. 

MAR-MO-RA‘TION, n. A covering or incrusting with mar- 
ble. (Little wscd.] 

MXR-MO-RA'TUM, n. (L.] In architecture, a cement formed 
of pounded marble and lime well beaten together. 

MAR-MO'RE-AN, a. (L. marmoreus.) 1. Pertaining to mar- 
ble. 2. Made of marble. 

MÁR'MOSE, n. An animal of Cayenne and Surinam, re- 
eembling the opossum. 

* MAR'MO-SET, n. A small monkey.—SAak. 

“MARMOT, n. (It. marmotta.) A quadruped of the genus 
arctomyz, allied to the murine tribe. 

MAR'ON-ITES, w. pl. A body of nominal Christians, who 
speak the Arabic language, and reside on Mount Lebanon. 
They take their name from one Maron, of the sixth centu. 
ry, and were charged with the heresy of the Monothelites, 
though, as they claim, erroneously. They have, for the 
last six hundred years, belonged to the Roman Catholic 
Church, though without giving up their ancient peculiari- 
ties.— Encyc. Am. 

MA-ROON', n. A name given to free blacks living on the 
mountains in the West India isles. 

MA-ROON, v. t. To put a sailor ashore on a desolate islc, 
under prsteni of his having committed some great crime. 

NA-ROON’, a, Brownish crimson ; of a claret color. 

MA-ROONED,, pp. Put ashore on a desolate izle. 

MAR’PLOT, n. One who, by his officious interference, 
mars or defeats a design or plot. 

MARQUE (mark), n. [Fr.] 1. Letters of marque are letters 
of reprisal; a license or extraordinary commission grant- 
ed by a sovercigm of one state to his subjects, to make re- 
prisala at eca on the subjects of another, under pretense of 
indemnification for injurics received. 9. The ship commis- 
sioned for mnking reprisals. 

MKR-QUEE’ uel) n. (Fr.j A large field-tent. 

MAR'QUESS, w. See Marquis. (Till of late marquis was 
most conimon, but is now, to a grcat extent, superseded 
by marquees, except in the foreign title.—Smart. 

MAR’QUET-KY (máürket.ry), n. (Fr. marqueterie] Inlaid 
work ; work inlaid with different pieces of divers colored 
fine wood, shells, ivory, nnd the like. 

MARQUIS (-kwis), n. [Fr.; Sp. margues; It. marchese) A 
title of honor in Great Britain, France, and Germany, next 
below that of duke. 

I MAR'QUIS, n. A marchioness.— Shak. 

MAICQUIS-ATE, n. The seigniory, dignity, or lordship of 
a marquis. 

MARRED, pp. Injured; impaired. 

MAK’RER, *. One who mars, hurts, or impairs. 

I MAICRI-A-BLE, for marriageable. 

MARTUAGE (marrij), n. (Fr. mariage] 1. The act of unit- 
in3 a man and woman for life; the legal union of a man 
and woman for life. 2. A feast made on the occasion of 
a marriage.—3. In a Scriptural sense, the union between 
Christ and his Church by the covenant of grace—Syn. 
Matrimony ; wedlock; wedding; nuptials. 

MARRIAGE-ARTI-CLES (-klz), x. pl. Contract or agree- 
ment on which a marriage is founded. 

MAR RIAGE-FA’VORS, n. pi. Knots of white ribbons, or 
Lunches of white flowers, worn at weddings. 

MAI'TUAGE-A-BLE,a. 1. Of an age suitable for marriage ; 
fit to be marricd; nubile. 2. Capable of union. 

MARRIED (inarrid), pp. or a. 1. United in wedlock; wed. 
ded. 2. Conjugal; connubinl. 

MAIURE-LR, x. 


fiapuarpu-) A foliated serpentine, 
e lamina. 


Ono who marries. 

MARTUNG, ppr. injuring; impairing. 

MAR. OONN, See Maroon. 

MAIUICOW, n. (Fax. merg, mearh ; D. merg; G. mark.) 1 
A soft, obesnous substance contained in the cavities of 
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animal bones. 2. The essence; the best part.- 3. In the 
Scottish dialect, a companion ; fellow; associate ; natch. 

MAR'ROW, v. t. To fill with marrow or with fat; to glut. 

MAR'ROW-BONE, n. 1. A bone containing marrow, or 
belles for its marrow. 2. The bone of the knee; [collo- 
guial. 

NÍRROW.FAT, n. A kind of rich pea. 

MAR'ROW-ISH, a. Of the nature of marrow. 

MAR’ROW-LESS, a. Dcstitute of marrow.— Shak. 

MAR'ROW-Y,a. Full of marrow; pithy. 

MARRY, v. t. (Fr. marier.] 1. To unite in wedlock or mat 
rimony ; to join a man and woman for life. 9. To disposc 
of in wedlock. 3. To take for husband or wifc.—4. In 
Scripture, to unite in covenant, or in the closest connection. 

MAR'RY, v. £. To enter into the conjugal state; to unite as 
husband and wife; to take a husband or a wife. 

t MAR'RY, a term of asseveration, is said to have been de- 
rived from the practice of swearing by the Virgin Mary. 
MARID INO; ppr. Uniting in wedlock; disposing ot in 

marriage. 

MARS, s. (L.] 1. In mythology, the god of war.—2. In as- 
troxomy, a planet of a deep-red color, between the earth 
and Jnpiter.—J. In the old chemistry, a term for iron. 

MARSH, n. (Sax. mersc; Fr. marais.| A tract of low land, 
usually or occasionally covered with water, or very wet 
and miry, and ovcrgrown with coarse grass or with de 
tached clumps of sedge ; a fen. 

MÁARSH'-BRED,a. Bred in a marsh.— Coleríd ge. 

MARSH'-EL'DER, n. The gelder rose. 

MÁARSI'-MAL'LOW, ^. A plant of the genus althea. 

MARSH'-MART-GOLD,* A plant of the genus caltha. 

MARSH’-RO€K’ET, x. A species of water-cresses, 

MAR'SHAL, n. (Fr. marechal; D., G. marschalk.) 1. The 
chief officer of arms, whose duty it is to regulate combats 
in the lists. 2. One who regulates rank and order st a 
feast or any other assembly, directs the order of proces. 
sion, and the like. 3. A harbinger; a pursuivant; one 
who goes before a prince to declare his coming and pro- 
vide entertainment.—4. [n France, the highest military 
oflicer.—5. In America, a civil officer in each judi-ial dis- 
trict, answering to the sheritf of a county. 6. An officer 
of any private society, appointed to regulate their cere- 
monies and cxecute their orders.— Earl marskal of En- 
gland. the eighth officer of state, a dignity hereditary in 
the family of the dukcs of Norfolk. 

MARSHAL, v. t. 1. To dis in order; to arrange in a 
suitable manner. 2. To lend, as a harbinger; (obs.] 3. 
To dispose in due order the several parts of an escutch- 
eon, or the coats of arms of distinct families. 

MAR'SHALED, pp. or a. Arranged in due order. 

MAR'SHAL-ER, x. One who disposes in dne order. 

MÁR'SHAL-ING, ppr. Arranging in duc order. 

MAR'SHAL-ING, n. 1. The act of arranging in due order. 
—. In heraldry, an arrangement of coats in a shield so as 
to exhibit the alliances of a family. 

MAR’SHAL-SEA, n. In England, the prison in Southwark, 
belonging to the marshal of the king's household. 

MAR'SHAL-SHIP, n. The office of a marshal. 

MARSH’Y, a. 1. Wet; boggy; fenny. 2. Produced in 
marshes, 

MAR-SU'PI-AL, 2a. [L. marsupium, a bag.] Pertaining to 

MAR-SUPLI-ATE, $ the didelphyc animals, such as the 
opossum, &c. See MARSUPIALIA. 

MAR-SÜ'PI-AL, n. One of the marswupialia. 
MÁAR-SU-PI-ALI-A, n. pl. Animals having a pouch or bag 
for carrying their young, as the kangaroo and opossum. 
MAR'SU-PITE, n. A fossil resembling a purse, thc remains 

of a molluscous animal.— Mantell. 

MART, n. [frorn market.) 1. A place of sale or traffic. 2. 
Bargain ; purchase and sale; [obs.| 

t MART, v.t. To buy and sell; to traffic—Shak. 

t NXRT, v. i. To trade dishonorably.—Shak. 

MAR'TA-GON, n. A kind of lily.— Herbert. 

t MXR'"TEL, v. t. oy: marteler.] To strike. 

MXR-TEL'LO-TÓW-ER, n. The name given to the circu 
lar buildings of masonry erected along the British coasts 
as a defensc against the meditated invasion of Bons parte. 
—Rrande. 

MAR'TEN, n. A species of bird. See MARTIN. 

MARTEN, n. (D.marter; Fr. marte.) A carnivorous animal 
allied to the weasel, end valued for its fur. 

MARTIAL (marshal), a. (Fr.; L. martialis.) 1. Pertaining 
to war; suited to war; military. 2 Warlike ; brave 
given to war. 3. Suited to battle. 4. Belonging to war, 
or to an army and navy. 5. Pertaining to Mars, or bor» 
rowing the properties of that planet; [obs.] 6. Pertain- 
ing to irou, called, by the old chemists, mars. 

MARTIAL LAW, n. A code of regulations for the govern 
ment of an army or navy. When martial law is proclaimec 
in a place, all the citizens are subjected to the severity of 

fli regulations — Bouvier. 

L-1SM, n. Bravery ; martial exercises. 

t MAR‘TIAL-IST, n. A warrior; a fighter.— Ho:l. 
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MARTIAL-LY. adv. In a martial manner. 

MARTIN, n. (Fr. martinet.) A bird of the swallow kind, 
that frequents dwellings. 

MARTIN-ET, 2”. 1. A martin.—2 In military language, a 

MXRTLET, $ strict disciplinarian. 

MAR‘TI-NETS, n. pl. In ships, martinets are small lines fas- 
tened to the leech of a sail, to bring it close to the yard 
when the sail is furled. 

MUARTIN-GAL, n. (Fr. martingale.) 1. A strap or thon 

MAR'TIN-GALE, $ fastened to the girth under a horse's bel- 
ly. and, at the other end, to the musrole passing between 

e fore-legs.—2. In skips, a short, perpendicular spar un- 
der the bowsprit end, used for reeving the stays.—Dana. 

MAR‘TIN-MAS, *. (Martin and mass The feast of St. 
Martin, of Tours, who died about A.D. 400; the cleveuth 
of November.—Johnson. 

MART'LET, n. In heraldry, a bird without legs or beak. It 
is the distinction of the fourth son. See, also, MARTINET. 
MXR’TYR, n. (Gr. yaprvp.] 1. One who, by his death, bears 
witness to the truth of the Gospel. 9. One who suffers 

death in defense of any cause. 

MARTYR. v. t. 1. To put to death for adhering to what 
onc believes to be the truth.— Pearson. 2. To murder; 
to destroy.—Chaacer. 

MXR'TYR-DOM, x. The death of a martyr; the suffering 
of death pn account of one's adherence to the Gospel 

MAR'TYRED, pp.ora. Put to death on account of one's faith. 

MXR'TYR-IZE, v. t. To offer asa martyr.—Spenser. (Rare.] 

MAR'TYR-O.LOGE, x. A register of martyrs. 

MAR-TYR-O-LOG'I€-AL, a. gistering or registered in a 
catalogue of martyrs. 

MAR-TYR-OL'O-6IST, n. A writer of martyrology, or an 
account of martyrs. 

MXR-TYR-OL'O-6Y, n. (Gr. uaprvp and doyos.] A history 
or account of martyrs with their sufferings, or a register 
of martyra. 

MAR’VEL, n. (Fr. merveille.) That which arrests the atten- 
tion; any thing wonderful or astonishing: [nearly obs.]— 
Marvel of Peru, & fragrant flowering plant of the genus 
mirabilis. — SYN. Wonder; admiration ; astonishment ; 
miracle ; prodigy. 

MARVEL, v. £ To wonder. (Nearly obsolete.) 

MXR'VEL-ING, rpr. Wondering. 

MARVEL-OUS, a. ‘Fr. merveilieuz.] 1. Exciting wonder 
or some degree of surprise. 2. Surpassing credit or be- 
lie£—3. The marveloxs, in writing, is that which exceeds 
natural power.—4. Formerly, used adverbially for sconder- 
Sully, exceedingly—Syn. Wonderful; astonishing; sur- 
prising ; strange ; im robable ; incredible. 

MAR'VEL-OUS-LY, adv. Wonderfully ; strangely; in a 
manner to excite wonder or surprise. 

MAR’VEL-OUS-NESS, x. Wonderfulness ; strangeness. 

MA'RY-BUD, n. Tho marigold.— Shak. 

MAS-CAG'NIN (mas-kan'yin, s. The native sulphate of 
ammonia of voleanie districts; named from Mascagni, its 
discoverer. 

HACER (maski or mast), n. In heraldry, a lozenge per- 
orated. 

t MAS'€U-LATE, v. t. (L. masculus.) To make strong. 

MAS‘€U-LA-TED, pp. Made strong. 

MAS’€U-LA-TING, ppr. Making strong. 

MAS’€U-LINE, a. [Fr. masculin ; L. masculinus.) 1. Hav- 
ing the qualities of a man; strong; robust. 2. Resem- 
bling man; coarse. 3. Bold; brave.—4. In grammar, the 
masculine Bender of words is that which expresses a 1nale, 
or something analogous to it. 

MAS’€U-LINE-LY, adv. Like a man.—Ben Jonson. 

BIAS’EU-LINE-NESS, n. The quality or state of being 
manly; resemblance of man in qualities. 

MASH, n. (G. agis l. A mixture or mass of ingre- 
dients, beaten or blended together in a promiscuous man- 
ner. 2. A mixture for the food of domestic animals. —3. 
In brewing, a mixture of ground malt and warm water. 

MASH, v.t. 1. To beat into a confused mass. 2. To bruise; 
to erush by beating or pressure. 3. To mix malt and wa- 
ter together in brewing. 

MASH (masht), pp. or a. Beat into a mass; bruised ; 
erushed ; mixed into a mash. 

MASH'ING, ppr. Beating into a mass; bruising; crushing. 

MASH'ING, n. 1. A beating into a mass; a crushing.—2. In 
brewing, the process of infusing the ground malt in warm 
water and extracting the saccharine matter called sweet- 
wort.—Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 

NASH ING-TUB, n. A tub for containing the mash in 
breweries. 

MASH’, a. Produced by crushing or bruising. 

MXSK, n. (Pr. masque.) 1. A cover for the face; that which 
conceals the face, especially a cover with apertures for 
the eyes and mouth; a visor. 2. That which disguises; 
any pretense or subterfuge. 3. A festive entertainment of 

dancing or other diversions, in which the company all | 
wear masks; a masquerade, 4. A revel; a bustle; a I 
piece of mummery.— Milton. Š, A dramatic performance, | 
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written in a tragie style, withont attention to rules o? 
probability. Peackam.—6. In architecture, a pleee cf sculp» 
ture, representing sume grotesque forin, to fill and adorn 
vacant places, 
MASK, v. t. 1. To cover the face; tu conceal wit 
KOK oy = "m Aromo, to cover; to hide. MR ane 
,v.t 1. To revel; to play the fvol in m 
2. To be disguised in any way- Shak. Waska 

MXSK-HOUSE, n. A place for masquerades.- -Bp. Hall. 

MASKED (maskt), pp. or a. 1. Having the face covered, 
conceslod ; disguised.—2. a. In botany, having the sides of 
a labiate corol pressed together so as to close the opening 
into the tube. 

MÁSK'ER, n. One who wears a mask; one who plays the 
fool at a masquerade. 

t MASK’ER-Y, n. The dress or disguise of a masker. 

MASK’ING, ppr. Covering with a mask; concealing. 

MAS'LIN, n. A mixture of different sorts of grain, as of 
wheat and rye. See MEsLIN. 

MAS'LIN, a. Composed of ditferent sorts ; as, maslin bread, 
which is composed of wheat and rye. Spelled, also, meslin 
and mislin. 

MA'SON (mà'sn), n. (Fr. maçon.) 1. Aman whose occupa- 
tion is to lay bricks and stones. 2. A member of the tra- 
territy of freemasons. 

MA-SON'IE, a. Pertaining to the eraft or mysteries of free. 
masons. 

MA'SON-RY (má'sn-re), n. (Fr. maçonnerie.) 1. The art or 
occupation of a mason. 2. The work or performance of 
a mason. 3. The craft or mysterics of freemasons. 

MAS'O-RA, n. (Heb.] A Jewish eritical work on the text 
of the Hebrew Seriptures, composed by learned Rabbis 
in the eighth and ninth centuries.— M urdock. 

MAS-O-RETI€, ła. (Heb.] Relating to the Mazora, or 

MAS-O-RET'I€-AL, $ toits authors, who invented the He- 
brew vowel points and accents.—M «rdock. 

MAS'O-RITE, x. One of the writers of the Masora, 

MASQUE, n. See Masx. 

MAS-QUER-ADE' (mas-ker-dde), n. (It. mascherata.) 1. A 
nocturnal assembly of persons wearing masks, and amus- 
ing themselves with dancing, conversation, and other di- 
versions. 2. Disguise. 3. A Spanish diversion on horse- 


back. 

MAS-QUER-ADE’, v. £ 1. To go in disguise. 2. To assem- 
ble in mask3.— Swift. 

MAS-QUER-ADE’, v. . To put in disguise.—XK illingbeck. 

MAS-QUER-AD'ER (mas-ker-ád'er), n. A peraon wearing & 
mask; one disguised.—L' Estrange. 

MAS-QUER-AD'ING, ppr. Assembling in maska. 

MASS, n. (Fr. wa] L A lump; a body of matter con- 
creted, collected, or formed into a lomp: denne to any 
solid body.) 2. A collective body of fluid matter. 3. A 
heap. 4. A great quantity collected. 5. Bulk ; magni- 
tude.— Shak. 6. An assemblage; a collection of partieu- 
lars blended, confused, or indistinct. 7. Gross body of 
things considered collectively ; the body; the bulk. 8. 
T'he quantity of matter in "x body. 

MASS, n. (Sax. mesa, masse; Fr. messe; Low L. missa, from 
mitto, to dismiss.) The communion service, or the conse- 
cration and oblation of the host in the Roman Catholic 
ehurehes. Murdock.—High mass is that which is publicly 
performed with music, as distinguished from low mass, 
which is more private, and without musie.— Encyc. Am. 

f MASS, v. £ To celebrate mass.—Hooker. 

1 MASS, v. t. To fill; to stuff; to strengthen. 

ee n. The missal, or Roman Catholic service- 


00 

MASS’-HOUSE, n. A name formerly given to a Roman 
Catholic place of worship. 

MÁSS-MEET-ING, n. A foe assembly of the people to be 
Kad on some publie occasion, usually political. [ U. 

ates. 

MXSS'-PRIEST, n. A name formerly given to a Roman 
Catholic priest. 

MAS'3A-€RE (mas’sa-ker), n. (Fr. massacre] 1. The mur 
der of an individual, or the slaughter of numbers of hu 
man beings, with cireumstanees of cruelty; the indiscrim- 
inate killing of human beings, without authority or neces- 
sity, and without forms, civil or military. It differs from 
assassination, which is a private killing. It differs from 

e, which is rather the effect of slaughter than slaugh- 
ter itself, and is applied to the authorized destruction of 
men in battle. Wanane is sometimes called butchery. 
Som tta resemblance to the killing of cattle. 2 Murder 

MAS'SA-€RE, v. t. To murder human beings with circum 
stances of cruelty; to kill men with indiscriminato vio- 


lence. I in- 
MAS’SA-ERED (mas'sa-kurd), pp. or a. Barbaronsiy or 

discriminately murdered. ke {Bud} 
MAS'SA-CRER, n. One who massacres.—Aurk (Bad j 
MAS'SA-CRING, ppr. Barbareusly or indiscrinunatcly mur 


dering. š == 
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MASS'ER,. w. A priest who celebrates mass. 

MAE SE-TER, n. [Gr. paocaopar.)} A musclo which raises 
the under jaw, and assists in chewing. 

MASSLEOT, In. [Fr.massicot.] Protoxyd of lcad; yellow 

MASTI-COT, § oxyd of lead. 

MXSST.NESA, n. The state of bein 

NASSIVE-NESS, y weight, or weight wi 


ousness, 
MASSIVE, la. (Fr. massif, from maas.) Heavy; weighty; 
ponderous; bulky and heavy. 
u 


MASSY, 

MXSSTVE, 2: mineralogy, in mass; having a crystalline 
structure, but not a regular forn. 

MXASSIVE-LY, ade. In a mass. 

WAST, n. (Sax. mest; D, G., Sw. Dan. mast.) A long, 
round picce of timber, clevated perpendicularly on the 
keel of a ship or othcr vessel, to which the yards, sails, and 
rigging arc attachcd, and by which they are supported. 

MXST, n. (Sox. meste.) The fruit of the oak and beech, or 
other forest-trees; nuts; acorns. [Ze is without a plural.) 

NAST-HEAD (hed), n. The summit, or hcad of a mast. 

NAST ED, a. Furnished with a mast or masts. 

MASTER, n. (Fr. maitre, for maister; Russ. master ; Dan. 
meester ; G. meister.) 1. A man who rules, governs, or di- 
rccts either men or business. 2. A dircctor, head, or chief 
manager. 3. The owner; proprietor ; possessor; [with the 
idea of governing.) 4. A lord; a ruler; one who has su- 
preme dominion. 5. A chief; a principal.—Pope. 6. One 
who has possession and the power of controlling or using 
at pleasure. 7. The commander of a mcrchant ship, usu- 
ally called captain.—8. In ships of war, an officer who takes 
rank üninediately after the lieutenants, and navigates the 
ship udder the ction of the captain. 9. The director 
^f a school; a teacher; an instructor. 10. One uncon- 
rolled. 11. An appellation of respect. 12. A title of boys 
or quite young men. 13. A man eminently or pertecuy 
skilled in any occupation, art, or science. 14. A title of 
dignity in colleges and universities. 15. The chief of a so- 
ciety. 16. The director of ceremonies at public places or 
on public occasions. 17. Thc president of a college; (En- 
&land.]—Master of the horse, the third creat officer in the ' 
British court, having the management of the royal stables, | 
&c. In solemn cavalcades, he rides next the sovercign. | 
Brande.—As a title of respect given to adult persons, it is 

ronounced mister. 

MASTER, v.t. 1. To conquer; to overpower; to subdue ; 
to bring under control. 2. To make one's self master of; ! 
as, to master a science. 3. To execute with skill. 4. To | 
rule; to govern; [obs.) | 

t MXS'TER, v. i. To be skillful; to excel.—Spenser. 

MAS'TER-BUILD-ER (-büd'er), n. The chief builder. 

MXS'TER-€HORD (-kord), n. The chief chord.— Moore. 

MASTER-HAND, n. A person eminently skillful.— Pope. 

MAS'TER-JEST, n. Principal jest.—Hudibras. 

MÁAS'TER-REY, n. The key that o many locks; hence, 
fAguraticely, a general clew to lead out of many difficulties. 

MÁAS'TER-LODE, n. In mining, the principal vein of ore. 

MÁS'TER-MÍND, n. The chief mind.—Mrs. Butler. 

MÁS'TER-NOTE, n. The chief note.—E. Everett. 

MAS'TER-PIE£CE, x. 1. A capital performance. 2. Chief 
excellence or talent. 

MÁS'TER-SIN'EW (.sin'nu) ^. A large sinew that sur- 
rounds the hough of a horse, and divides it from the bone 
by a hollow place, wherc the wind-galls are usually seated. 

MASTER-STRING, n. Principal string.— ote. 

MKS'TER-STROKÉE, n. Capital performance. 

MXS"TER-TOOTH, n. A principal tooth.— Bacon. 

MAS"TER-TOUCH (tuch),n. A touch that speaks the mas- 
ter; principal performance.— Tatler. 

MASTER-WORK, x. Principal performance. 

MASTER-WORT, n. An umbelliferous herb, with lar 
leaves: in England, imperatoria ostruthicun ; in New En- 
gland, Jferacleum lanatum. 

t MX= TEL DOM, n. Dominion; rule.—Shak. 

MASTERED, pp. Ovcrpowered; subdued. 

I MASTER-FUL, a. Having the skill of a master; also, im- 
perious: arbitrary.— Milton. 

MASTER-ING, ppr. Conquering; overcoming. 

MASTER-LESS, a. 1. Destitute of a master or owner. 2. 
Ungoverned ; unsubducd. 

4 MASTER-LI.NESS, n. Eminent skill. 

MASTER-LY. a. 1. Formed or executed with superior 
skill; suitable to a master; most excellent; skillful 2. 


Imperious. 

MAS‘TER-LY, adv. With the skill of a mastcr. 

MXS'TER-SIIIP, n. 1. Dominion; rule; suprcme power. 
2. Superiority; pre-eminence. 3. Chicf work; master- 

iece; [obs.] 4. Superior skill—Skek. 5. Title of respect; 
lin irony.) 6. The office of president of a college, or oth- 
er institution. 

MAS'TER-Y, x. 1. Dominion; power of governing or com- 
manding. 2. upenoniY in compctition; pre-eminence. 
3. Victory in war, 4. Emincnt skill ; supcrior dexterity. 
5. Attainment of emincat skill or power. 


masay ; great 
bulk ; ponder- 
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MASTFUL, a Abounding with mast, or fruit of oak, beecn, 
and other forxst-trccs. 

MAS'TIO, ln. (Fr. mastic.) 1. A resin cxsuding from the 

MAS'TI€H, § n.astic-trec, a specics of pistacia. It is in 
yellowish-white, semi-transparent tears. [ts chief use is in 
varnishcs. 2. A gind of ccment, used for plastering walls 
&c. 

MAS'TI-CA-BLE, a. That can be masticated. 

MAS-TI-€A'DOR, n. t3p. mascar ; L. mastico, to chew.| In 
a bridlc, the slavcriug bit. 

MASTI-€ATE, v. t. (L. mastico.) To chew; to grind with 
the teeth and prepare for swallowing and digestion. 

MAS'TI-CA-TED, pp. or a. Chewed. 

NASTI-€4-TING, ppr. Chewing; breaking into small pieces 
with the teeth. 

MAS-TI-CATION, n. Thé act of chewing food. 

MAS'TI-CA-.TO-RY, a. Chewing; adapted to perform the 
office of chewing food.—Lawrence's Lect. 

MAS'TI-CA-TO-RY, n. A substance to be chewed to in 
crease the saliva.— Core. 

MAS'TI-COT, n. Yellow oxyd of lead. See Massrcor. 

MASTIFF, n. (Sp. mastin.) A large variety of dog, remark 
able for stre and courage. 

MÁST'LESS,a. 1. Having no mast, as a vessel. 2. Bear- 
Dno mast, as an oak.— Dryden. 

MAST'LIN. See MESLIN. 

MAS'TO-DON, n. (Gr. paoros and odovs.] A genus of mam 
miferous and pachydermatous animals, resembling the el- 
ephant, now extinct, and known only by their ossil re- 


maina. 

MAS'TOID, a. (Gr. paoros and tiĝos.) Resembling the nip- 
ple or breast. 

MAS-TOL’0-6Y, n. (Gr. uaoro$ and Aoyos.] The natural 
history of animals which suckle their young; mazology. 

t MAS'TRESS, for mistress.—Chaucer. 

MAS-TUR-BA'TION, n. (L. manus and stuprum.) Onanism. 

MÄSTY, a. Full of mast; abounding with acorns, &c. 

MAT, n. (W. mat; Sax. meatta.) 1. A texture of sedge. 
rushcs, flags, husks, straw, or other material, used for va- 
rious purposes of cleanliness and protection from injury. 
2. A web of rope yari: used in ships to secure the stand- 
ing rigging from the friction of the yards, &c. 

MAT, v. t. 1. To cover or lay with mats. 2. To twist to- 
pemeri to interweave like a mat; to entangle.—Dryden. 

. To press together; to lay flat. 

MAT'A-CHYN (mata-sheen), ^. [Sp.) An old dance with 
swords and bucklers. 

MA'T'A-DORE, n. (Sp. matader.] 1. One of the three prin 
cipal cards in game ot ombre and quadrille 2. He 
who kills; the killer; the man appointed to kill the bul) 
in bull-fights. 

MATCH, n. (Fr. meche] 1. Some very combustiblé sub- 
stance used for lighting a fire. 2. A rope or corñ made ot 
hempen tow, and used for firing artillery, minc#é, &c. 

MATCH, n. (Sax. maca and gemaca.) 1. A person who is 
equal to another in strength or other quality ; one able to 
cope with another. 2. One who suits or tallics with an- 
other; or any thing that equals another. 3. Union by 
marriage ; sometimes, a contract of marriage. 4. One to 
be married. 

MATCH, ^. (Gr. pax.) A contest; competition for vic- 
tory ; or a union of parties for contest. 

MATCH, v.t. 1. To equal. 2. To show an equal. 3. To 
oppose as equal ; to set against as equal in contest. 4. To 
suit; to make equal; to proportion. 5. To marry; to 

e in marriage. 6. To purify vessels by burning a match 
n them. : 

MATCH, v. £ 1. To be united in marriage. 2. To suit; to 

correspond j to be of equal size, figure, or quality; to 


y. 
MATCH’-MAK-ER, n. 1. One who makes matches for burn. 
. 2. One who contrives or effects a union by marriage. 

MATCH'-MAK-ING, n. The act of making matches. - 

MATCH'A-BLE, a. 1. Equal; suitable; fit to be joined. - 

er. 2. Correspondent.— Woodward ; [little used.) 

MATCHED (matcht), pp. Equaled; suited; placed in op- 

sition; married. 

MATCHING, ppr. Equaling; suiting; setting in opposition 
uniting in munar : 

MATCH'LESS, a, Having no equal. 

MATCH'LESS-LY, adv. In a manner not to be equaled. 

MATCH'LESS-NESS, n. The state or quality of being with 
out an equal. 

MATCH'LO€K, n. Formerly, the lock of a musket, contain- 
ing a match for firing; the musket itsclf. 

MATE, n. (D. maat.] 1. A companion ; an associate; one 
who customarily associates with another. 2. A husband 
or wife. 3. The mule or female of animals which asso- 
ciate for propagation and the care of their young. 4. One 
who eats at the same table. 5. One who attends the same 
school; a schoól-mate. 6. An officer in a merchant ship 
or ship of war, whose duty is to assist the master or com- 
mander. 7. (pron. m&'tà) Paraguay tea. See MATTE. 


* See Synopsis. À. E. T, &c_ long.—K, E, Y, &c., short.—FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY;—MARINE, BIRD;—NOVE, BOOK, | 
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MATE, x. (Sp., Port. wate; Fr. mat.) In chess, the stato of 
the king so situated that he can not escape. 

MATE, v. & 1. To match; to marry. 2. To equal; to be 
cagal to. 3. To oppose; to equal 

! MATE, r.t. (Fr. mater.) Toenervate; to subduc; to crush. 

MATE'LESS,a, Having no mate or companion. 

MAT'E-LOTE, n. [Fr] A dish of food composed of many 
kinds of fish. 

MÁA-TE-OL'O-GóY, n. (Gr. garadoç and Aoyos.] A vain dis- 
course or ney 

MA-TE-O-TECHNY, n. (Gr. paracos and rexvn.) Any un- 

rofitable science. 

MA'TER, n. PU mother.) In anatomy, two membranes cov- 
ering the differcnt portions of the brain and spinal cord, 
and distinguished by the epithets dura and pia. 

MA-TE'RIA MED'I-CA, 2. (L. 1. A general name for all 
articles employed in curing diseases. 2. The science 
which treats of the various articles employed in curing 
diseases. 

MA-TE'RI-AL, a. [1t. materiale; Fr. materiel.] 1. Consisting 
of matter; not spiritual. 2. More or less necessary; hav- 
ing intluence or effect. 3. Not formal; substantial 4. 
Furnishing materials. JWAÀeaton.—SvN. Corporeal; bodi- 
ly; important; weighty ; momentous; essential. 

MA-TE'RI-AL, n. The substance or matter of which any 
thing is made. 

MA-TE'RI-AL-ISM, n. 1. The doctrine of materialists. 2 
Matter ; material substances in the aggregate.— Chalmers ; 


rare. , 
ure lu AL eT, *. One who denies the existence of 
spiritual substances, and maintains that the soul of man is 
m result of a particular organization of matter in the 
ody. 
MA-TE-RI-ALT-TY, n. 1. Material existence; corporeity ; 
not spirituality. 2. Importance.—Judge Chase. 
MA-TE'RI-AL-IZE, v. t. To reduce to a state of matter; 
also, to regard as matter.— Reid. 
MA-TE'RI-AL-IZED, pp. or a. Reduced to a state of matter. 
MA-TE’RI-AL-IZ-ING, ppr. Reducing to a state of matter. 
MA-TE'RLAL-LY, adv. 1. In the state of matter.— Boyle. 
2. Not formally; substantially. 3. In an important man- 


ner or de ; essentially. 
MA-TE’RI-AL-NESS, n. The state of being material; im- 
rtance. 
MA-TE’RI-ATE, 2a, (L. wateriatus.) Consisting of mat- 


MA-TE‘RI-A-TED, § ter.—Bacon. | itle used.) 

IMA-TE-RI-A"TION, n. The act of forming matter. 

MA-TERI-EL,«. (Fr.) A term denoting those material ob- 
jects or instruments which are used in any design. Thus, 
the matcriel of an army is the baggage, munitions, &c., in 
distinction from the personnel or troops which compose it. 

MA-TER'NAL, a. [L. maternus.] Motherly; pertaining to a 
mother; becoming a mother. 

MA-TER'NAL-LY, adv. In a maternal manner. 

MA-TER'NI-TY, n. [Fr. maternité] The character or rela- 
tion of a mother. 


MATFEL-ON, 2. A les of knap-weed. 

MATH, n. (Sax. meth.) Amowing; as in 

MATH-E-MATI€, a. (L. icus.) 1. Pe 

MATH-E-MATI€-AL, $ to mathematics. 2. According to 
the principles of ma tics. 


MATH-E-MATI€-AL-LY, adv. 1. According to the laws or 
principles of mathematical science. 2. With mathemat- 
ical quw demonstrably. 

MATH-E-NA-TY"CIAN (-tish'an), n. [French mathematicien.) 
One versed in mathematics. 

MATH-E-MATI€S, n. (L. mathematica.] The science of 
quantity ; the scicnce which treats of magnitude and num- 
ber, or of whatever can be measured or numbered.—In 
pure mathematics, quantities are considered. independently 
of any substances actually existing —In mized mathemat. 
ics, the relations of quantities are investigated, in connec- 
tion with some of the properties of matter, or with ref- 
ercnce t» the common transactions of business. 

MATH'E-MEG, n. A fish of the cod kind. 

MATH'ES, n. An herb.—Ainsworth. 

"MA THEg'slsS, n. (Gr. wa@nots.] Learning; particularly, 
mathemances. (Rare. 

MATIN ^» |Fr. matin.) Pertaining to the morning; used 
in the morning. 

! MATIN, n. Morning.—Shak. 

MATINS, n. pl. 1. Morning worship or service; morning 

ravers or songs. 2. Time of morning service. 

MATRASS, n. (Fr. matras.) A cucurbit; a chemical vessel 
in the shape of an egg. It is superseded in the modern 
Yaboratory by a flask.— Brande. 

MA'TI'RESS. See MATTRESS. 

MA'TRICE, m. [L. matriz] The womb; the cavity in 

MATRIX, y which the fetus of an animal is formed and 
nourished till its birth. 

MATRICE (matris), n. 1. A mold; the cavity in which 
any thing is formed, and which gives it shape. 2. The 
place where any thing is formed or produced; gang.— 
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3. In dyeing, the fivc simple colors, black, white, blue 
red, and yellow, of which all the rest aro composed. 

MERE gaan che 

- n. IL. matricidiian.) 1. The killing or mur- 
der of a mother. 2. The killer or LP ed of hie mother. 

MA-TRICU-LATE, v. CAL matrickla.] To cntcr or admit 
to membership in a y or society, particularly, in a col. 
lege or university, by enrolling the name in a repiete-r, 

MA-TRI€'E-LATE, n. One enrolled in a register, and thus 
admitted to membership in a socicty. 

MA-TRI€'9-LA-TED, pp. or a Entered or admitted to 
membership in a society, particularly, in a university. 

MA-TRI€-E-LA'TION, x. The act of registering a name, 
and admitting to membership. 

NAT-RI-MONI-AL, a. lIt. matrimoniale) 1 Pertaining to 
marriage. 2. Derived from marriage.—SvN. Connubial ; 
conjugal; eponsal; nuptial; hymencul. 

NAT-RI-MONI-AL-LY, adv. According to the manncr or 
laws of marriage.—Ayliffe. 

MAT-RI-MONI-OUS, a. Matrimonial.—Milton. [Rare.] 
MATRI-NO-NY, n. (L. matrimonium.) Marriage; wedlock, 
the union of man and woman for life; the nuptial state. 

MATRIX. See MATRICE. I 

* MATRON, n. (Fr. matrone; L.matrona.] An elderly mar- 
ried woman, or an elderly lady.— Johnson. 

* MAT'RON-LIKE, a. Having the manners of an elderly 
woman; grave ; sedate; becoming a matron. 

MAT'RON-AGE, n. The state of a matron.— Burke. 

*MATRON-AL, a. [L. matronalis.) Pertaining to a mat 
ron; suitable to an elderly lady or to a married woman, 

avc; motherly. 

MAT'RON-HOOD, n. State of a matron. 

MAT'RON-IZE, v. t. To render matron-like. 

MAT'RON-IZ ED, pp. Rendered matron.like. 

MATRON-IZ-ING, ppr. Rendering matron-like. 

* MATRON-LY, a. Elderly; advanced in years. 

MA-TROSS', n. [D. matroos.) Matrosses are soldiers in a 
train of artillery, who are next to the gunners, and assist 
them in loading, firing, and sponging the guns. 

MATTA-NORE, n. In the East, a subterranean repository 
for wheat. 

MATTE, n. 1. Crude black copper reduced, but not re- 
fined from sulphur, &c.—Ure. 2. A emall plant used in 
South America as a substitute for tea; Paraguay tea. 
S. E. Morse. 

MATTED, pp. or a. Laid with mats; entangled. 

MATTER, n. (L. Sp. It. materia; Fr. matiere.) 1. Sab 
stance excreted from living animal bodics ; that whick is 
thrown out or discharged in a tumor, boil. or abscess ; pus. 
2. Body ; substance extended; that which is visib'e or 
tangible ; as earth, wood, stone.—3. In a more gencral and 

phüosophic sense, the substance of which all bodies are 
constituted. It is considered as solid, liquid, or aeriform. 
4. Subject; thing treated ; that about which we write or 
speak ; that which employs thought or excites emotion. 
5. The very thing supposed or intended.—Tillotson. 6. 
Affair; business; event; thing; course of things. 7. 
Cause of any event, as of any disturbance, of a disease, or 
of a difficulty. 8. Subject of complaint; suit; demand, 
9. Import; consequence ; importance; moment. 10. Space 
of time ; a portion of distance.— L' Estrange. 

MATTER, v. i 1. To be of importance ; to import: used 
with it, this, that, or what. 2. To maturate ; to form pus; 
to collect, as matter in an abscess; [little used.) 

t MATTER, v.t. Tor d. 

MAT'TER-OF-FA€T'-MAN, n. A term of modern times 
for a grave and precise narrator, remarker, or inquirer ; 
one who sticks to the matter of any fact. 

MAT'TERED, pp. 1. Regarded; imported. 2. Maturated, 
collected, as perfect pus in an abscess. 

MAT'TER-LESS, a, Void of matter.—Ben Jonson. 

MATTER-Y, a. 1. Purulent; generating pus.—Harvey. 2 
Important.— Ben Jonson; (obs. 

MATTING, ppr. Covering with mats; entangling. 

MAT'TING, x. 1. A texture composcd of rushcs, flags, grasa, 
straw, &c., used in packing various articles, and also for 
covering the floors of houses. 2. Materials for mate. * 

MATTOEK, n. (Sax. mattuc.) A kind of pick-ax, having the 
iron ends sharpened instead of pointed.—Smart. 

MATTRESS, n. (W.matrass.] A quilted bed; a bed stuffed 
with hair, moss, or other soft material, and quilted. 

MATU-RANT, n. (L. maturo.) Iu pharmacy, a medicine or 
application to an inflamed part, which promotes suppu- 
ration. 

MATU-RATE, v. t. [L. maturo.) To promote perfect sup 
puration. 

MATURA TED. ip. Percy mp pursed, 

-RA- pp. Perfectly suppuratre. 
MATY-RA-TING, ppr. Suppurating perfectly, as an Acros 
MAT-U-RA'TION, n. 1. The process of ripen rs | purating 

to maturity; ripeness. 2. The process of sup 


fectly; eu ation. 
* MATJ- TNE, a. 1. Ripening; conducing to ripeucse 
H as SH; TH as in Mia ' Obsolete 
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2. Conducing to perfect suppuration, or thc formatiou of 
matter in an abecces. 

MA-TCRE', a. [L. maturus.) 1. Perfected by time or natu- 
ral growth. 2. Brought to perfection. 3. Brought to a 
state of maturity, as ^ scheine. 4. Come to suppuration, 
as an abscess — SYN. Ripe; perfect; completed ; pre- 
pared ; digested ; ready. 

MA-TCRE, e. t. (L. maturo.) 1. To ripen; to hasten to a 
perfect state; to promote ripeness. 2 To advance to- 
ward perfection. 

MA-TUÜRE' v. £ To advance toward ripeness ; to become 
ripe or perfect. 

MA-TCRED’ (ma-tird), pp. or a. Ripened; advanced to 
perfection; pre 

MA-TÜRE'LY, ade. 1. With ripences; completely. 2. With 
full deliberation. 3. Early; soon ; (a Lattnism, little used.) 

MAT-U-RES'CENT, a. Approaching to maturity. 

MA-TURTNG, ppr. Ripening; being in or coming to a 
complete state. 

MA-TURI-TY, la. 1. Ripenees; a state of perfection or 

MA-TTRENESS, $ coimpleteness.—2 In commerce, the ma- 
turity of a note or bill of exchange is the timo when it 
becomes duc. 

MAT"'U-TI-NAL, ? a. (L. matutinus.) Pertaining to the 

MATWU-TINE, morning.— Herbert. 

MAT'WEED, a. A plant of! the genus lygeum. 

MAUD'LIN, a. [corrupted from Magdalen. 
dled; approaching to intoxication ; stupid. 

MAUD'LIN, s. A plant of the genus achillea. 

MAU'GER, (adv. um malgré.) In spite of; in opposition 

MAU'GRE, ) to; notwithstanding; (used only in burlesque.) 

MAU'RIN. See MALKIN. 

MAUL, w. (L. maleus] A heavy wooden hammer ; writ- 
ten, also, mall. See L. 

MAUL, v.t. To beat and bruise with a heavy stick or cudg- 
el; to wound in a coarse manner. 

MAULED, pp. Bruised with a heavy stick or cudgel. 

MAUL‘NG, ppr. Beating with a cudgel. 

MAUL'STICR, ^. (Germ. malen.) The stick by which 
painters of pictures keep their hand steady in working. 

t MAUNCH (münsb), n. (Fr. manche] A loose sleeve. Her- 
bert.—In heraldry, a sleeve. 

*MAUND or MAUND, n. [Sax. and Dan. mand.) 1. A hand- 
basket; [a word used in Scotland.) 2. A Bengal weight of 
100 pounds troy, or 82 pounds avoirdupois.— Malcom. 

*t MAUND or MAUND, v.t. and i. To mutter; to 

*t NAUND'ER or MAUND'ER, murmur ; to grumble ; to 


et NIUNDER or MAUND'ER, n. A beggar. 

*t MAUND’ER-ER or MAUND'ER-ER, n. A 

*t MAUND’ER-ING or MAUND'ER-ING, m. Complaint. 

MAUNDRIL, 2. In coal mines, a pick with two shanks. 

MAUNDY-THURSDAY, n. (supposed to be from Sax. 
mand, a basket, because on that day princes used to give 
alms to the poor from their baskets; or from dies mandati, 
the day of command, on which day our Savior gave his 
great mandate, that we should love one another.—Lye.— 
Johnson.) The Thursday in passion-week, or next before 
Good Friday. 

MAU-SO-LE'AN, a. Pertaining to a mausoleum; monu- 
mental.— Burton. 

MAU-SO-L£'UN, n. (L.; Fr. mausolée; from Mausolus, king 
of Caria.) A magnificent tomb, or stately sepulchral mon- 

ment. 

i MAU'THER, 2. A foolish young girl.— Ben Jonson. 

MAU-VAISE' HONTE' (mo's&z cnt). (Fr.) Bashfulness ; 
false modesty. 

MA'VIS, n, (Fr. matvis.] The throstle or song thrush. 

MAW, n. (Sax. maga.) 1. The stomach of brutes: applied 
to the stomach of human beings in contempt only. 2, 
The craw of fowls. 

tNAWK, n. A masgot; a slattern. 

MAWK'NG-LY, adv. Slatternly ; sluttishly. 

MAWK'ISH, a. Apt to cause satiety or loathing. 

MAWKAISH-LY, adv. [n a mawkish way. 

MAWK'ISH-NESS, n. Aptness to cause loathing. 

MAWKS, n. A great, awkward, ill-dressed girl—Smart. 


(Fulgar.) 
{ Local.) 


sais EY as 

1 MAW'MET, n. [from et.) A puppet; anciently, an 
idol.— Wickliffe. jJ PERSE 7 

t MAW'MET-RY, n. The religion of Mohammed ; also, idol- 
MIEL 

MAN VV MISIL a, (from maw or mawmea.) Foolish ; silly; 
idle ; nauscous.—L’ Estrange. 

MAW^VOÓRM, n. A worm that infcsts the stomach. 

MAX'IL-LAH, Ja. [L. mazillaris.] Pertaining to the 

MAX'IL-LA-RY, § jaw. 

MAX-IL'LI-FORM, a. In the form of a clheek-bone. 

MAX-IL'LI-PED, n. (L. mazilla and pes.) Jaw-foot; a term 
applied to the short. footlike appendages that cover the 

* mouth of a crab, lobster, or allied animal. 

MAX'IM, n. (Fr. marime.) 1. An established principle or 


| 
Drunk ; fad- | 


bler. 
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roposition ; a principle gencrally received or admitted as 
true.—2. In music, the longest note formerly used, cqua) 
to two longs, or four breves ; a largc.—SvN. Axiom; apb 
orism ; apothesm ; "pon irora. ; saying. 

MAXIM-MON’GER, n. One who deals much in maxims. 

MAX'IM-UM, n. IL] In mathematics, the greatest number 
or quantity attainable in any given case. 

MAY, n. (L. Maius; Fr. Mai.) 1. The fifth month of the 
car. 2. [Goth. mami. See Map.) A young woman; 
obs.) 3. The early part of life.—Shak, 

MAY, v. í To gather flowers in May-morning. 

MAY, rerb auz.; pret. might. [3ax. magan.) 1. To be poe 
sible. 2 To have physi power; to be a»k. 3. To 
have moral power; to be permitted. 4. It is used in 
prayer and petitions to express desire.— May be, it may be, 
may hap, are expressions equivalent to perhaps, by chance, 

renture, that is, it is possible to be. 

MAY'-AP.PLE (má'-ap-pl) n. The fruit of an American 
gunt erin peltatum. 

MAY'-DLOOM, n. The hawthorn. 

MAY'-BUG, x. A chafer; a buzzing insect—Ainsworth 

MAY-BUSH, n. A plant of the genus crategus. 

MAY'-DAY, n. The first day of May. 

MAY'-DEW (mà'-du) n. The dew of May. 

MAY'-DÜKE, n. A variety of the common cherry. 

m kiasa n. A plant; a flower that appears in 

Ry. 

MAYFLY, n. An insect or fly that appears in May. 

MAY'-GAME, n. Sport or diversion on the first of May. 

MAY'-L&-DY, n. e quecn or lady of May in May-games 

MAY'-LIL-Y, n. The lily of the valley. 

MAYC-MORN, n. Freshness ; vigor.—Shak. 

METT OLE n. A pole to dance round in May; a long pole 
erec i 

MAY'-QUEEN, x. A young female crowned with flowers aj 
the celebration of May-day. 

MAY’-\WEED, n. A low herb wing by road-sides, &c. 

MAYHEM, n. In law, the maiming a person by depriving 
him of the use of any of his members which are necessar] 
to hia defense or protection — Bouvier. 

MAYING, n. The gathering of flowers on May-day. 

MAYOR, n. (Fr. maire; Norm. macur.) The chief magis 
trate of a Er 

MAY'OR-AL-TY, n. The office of a mayor.— Bacon. 

MAY’OR-ESS, n. The wife of a mayor. 

MAZ'A-GAN, n. A variety of the common bean. 

Mie a yaq n. (Fr. machoire.] 1. The jaw; (obs.] 2. A blac? 
cherry. 

t MAZ'ARD, v. t. To knock on the head.— Ben Jonson. 

MAZ-A-RINE' (maz-a-reen), n. 1. A deep-blue color. 2. A 
peua way of dressing fowls. 3. A little dish set in a 

r one. 

MAZE, n. [Bax. mase] 1. A winding and turning; per- 
plexed state of things ; intricacy; a state that embarrasses. 
[eee of thought; perplexity ; uncertainty. 3. A 

MAZE, v.t. To bewilder; to confound with intricacy; to 
amaze.— Spenser. ° 

MAZE, v. £ To be bewildered.— Chaucer. 

t MAZ'ED-NESS, n. Confusion; astonishment. 

t MAZER, n. A maple cup.—Sperser— Dryden. 

MA'ZLILY, adv. With perplexity. 

MA'ZI-NESS, n. Perplexity. 

MAZ-O-LO61€-AL, a. Pertaining to mazology. 

MA-ZOL‘O-GIST, *. One versed in mazology. 

MA-ZOL/'O-àY, n. (Gr. pašos and Aoyos.) at branch of 
zoology which treats of mammiferous animals, 

MA'ZY,a. Winding; perplexed with turns and windings, 
intricate.— Milton. 

M.D. Medicine doctor, doctor of medicine. 

ME, pron. pers.; the objective case of 1, answering to the 
oblique cases of ego, in Latin. (Sax. me; Goth. mik; G. 
mich; Fr. moi; L. mihi; Sp. mi; It. mi or me; Arm. me.] 

t MEA'€O€R, n. [qu. meek and cock.) An uxorious, effemi- 
nate man. 

1 MEA'€O€CK, a. Tame; timorous; cowardly.— Shak. 

MEAD, n. [Sax. medo, medu; D. meede; G. meth.) A fer- 
mented liquor consisting cf :oney and water, sometimes 
enriched with spices.— Encyc. 

MEAD (meed), 1^. [Sax. mede, madewe.] 1. Grass 'and ; 

MEAD'ÓW medo), $ land appropriated to the production 
of hay.—2. In America, the word is also applied to the low 
ground on the banks of rivers, whether grass land, pae 
ture, tillage, or wood land. 

MEAD'OW-LARK, n. A well-known beautiful bird, often 
scen in meadows and open felda in the United States. Ite 
note is clear but melancholy.— Encyc. Am. 

MEAD'OW-ORE,n. In mineralogy, conchoidal bog iron ore. 

MEADOGW-ROE. x. A plant of the genus thalicirum. 

MEAD'OW-SAFTRON, n. A bulbous medicinal plant, col 
chicum autumnale. 

MEAD'OW-SAX'I-FRAÓE, 2. An umbelliferous berb of the 
genus 
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MEAD'OW-SWEET, 2. A pent of the genus spirea. 

MEADOW-WORT, n. A plant. —Drayton. 

MRAD‘OW-Y, a. Containing meadow.—J. Barlow. 

MEAGER, la. (Fr. maigre; Sp., It. magro; L. macer.) 1. 

MEA‘GRE, $ Destitute of flesh, or having little flesh. 2 
Destitute of richness, fcrtility, or any thing valuable, as 
soil. 3. VVanting stren diction, or richnesa of ideas 
or imagery, es a description. — SvN. Thin; lcan; lank; 
gaunt; starved; hungry; poor; emaciated; scanty; bar- 
ren. 

MEAGRE Lo. £ To make lean.—Knolles. 

MEA'GER-LY, ado. Poorly; thinly. 

MEA'GER-NESS, n. 1. Leanness; want of flesh. 2 Poor- 
neas; barrenness; waut of fcrtility or richness. 3 Scan- 
tiness ; barrenness. 

MEAK (meek), n. A hook with a long handle.— T'usser. 

NEAL (meel), n. (Sax. mel; D. maal; G. mahl.) L A por- 
tion of food taken at one time; a repast. 2. A part; a 
f ent : in the word piecemeal. 

MEAL, n. (Sax. mealewe, melewe ; G. mehl; Sw. mil; Dan., 
D. eel] 1. The substance of edible grain ground to fine 
particles, and not bolted or sifted. The term is common- 
ly applied, in the United States, to ground Indian corn 
(whethcr bolted or not), which is denominated corn meal, 
or Indian meal, 2. Flour; the finer part of pulverized 


MEAL, o.t. To sprinkle with meal, or to mix meal with. 
Little used.} 
AL’-MAN, n. A man who deals in menL 

MEAL'-TIME, n. The usual time of eating meala. 

MEAL'T-NESS, n. The quality of being mealy ; softness or 
smoothness to the touc 

MEAL'Y (màl'e), a. 1. Having the qualities of meal ; soft; 
smooth to the feel. 2. Like meal; farinaceous ; soft, dry, 
and friable. 3. Overspread with something that resem- 
bles meal 

MEAL'Y-MOU€THED, a. Literally, having a soft mouth ; 
hence, unwilling to tell the truth in plam language ; in- 
clined to speak of any thing in softer terms than the truth 
will warrant. 

MEAL'Y-MOUTH'ED-NESS, n. Inclination to express.the 
truth in soft words, or to disguise the plain fact; reluct- 
ance to tell the plain truth. 

MEAN (meen), a. (Sax. mene, gem] 1. Wanting digni- 
ty; low in rank or birth. 2. Wanting dignity of mind ; 
low-minded ; destitute of honor. 3. Worthy of disregard 
or contempt; as, "no mean Íoes."— Phillips. 4. Of little 
value ; low in worth or estimation ; worthy of little or no 
regard. 5. Of little value; not costly or elegant, as a 
dwelling.—SvN. Ignoble; humble; poor; abject; beggar- 
ly; wretched; base; d ed ; degenerate ; vulgar ; vile; 
servile ; menial ; spiritless ; groveling ; slavish ; dishonor- 
able ; disgraceful; shameful; despicable ; contemptible ; 


L4 


altry ; sordid; penurious ; niggardly. 
MEAN, a. (Fr. moyen ; Sp., Port. mediano; L. medium.] L 
Middle; at an equal distance from the extremes. In- 


tervening ; intermediate ; coming between.—3. In matke- 
matics, a term denoting a quality having an intermediate 
value between several others which are formed according 
to any assigned law of succession.— Brande. 

MEAN, n. 1. The middle point or place; the middle rate 
or degree ; mediocrity; medium. 2. Intervening time ; 
interval of time; interim; meantime. Spenser. — 3. In 
mathematics, a quantity having an intermediate value be- 
tween several others which are formed according to any 
assigned law of succession. 4. Measure ; regulation; (obs.] 
5. Instrument; that which is used to effect an object; the 
medium through which something is donc. In thig sense, 
means, in the plural, is generally used, and often with a 
definitive and verb in the singular. 6. Means, in the plural, 
income, revenue, resources, substance, or estate, consid- 
ered as the instrument of effecting any Purpose: also, in- 
strument of action or performance ; as, the great means of 
success. — By all means, certainly; without fail. — By no 
means, not at all; certainly not; not in any degree.—By 
no manner of means, by no means; not in the least. Burke. 
— By any means, in any way; possibly ; at all.— Meantime, 
or meanwhile, in the intervening time; [in this use of these 
words, there is an omission of in or tx the; in the mean 
time.] 

MEAN, v. t. ; pret. and meant (pronounced ment). (Sax. 
menan, menan.) 1. m have in the mind, view, or con- 
templation. 2. To have in the mind, with reference to a 
future act; as, he meant it for good. 3. To have for ita 
meaning; to signify; as, what means this t-—SvN. To in- 
tend; purposc ; design; contemplate; indicate; denote; 
imply; import; express. 

NEAN, v. i. To have thought or ideas; or to have meaning. 

MEAN'-SPIRTT-ED, a. Having a mean spirit. 

ME-AN'DER, n. [the name of a winding river in Phrygia.) 

. 1. A winding course: a winding or turning in a passage. 
2. Amaze; a labyrinth; perplexity. 


DOVE ;—BYLL, UNITE ;—AN"GER, VY"CIOUS.—€ as 
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ME-AN'DER, o. t. To win . t0 make 
flexuous.— Drayton. d, tura, or flow ruand ; to 
ME-AN'DER, v. £ To wind or turn in 
MESSER Mee 
-AN’ ING, ppr ore. Windin 
or current. purs cour. PANES 
ME-AN'DEILING, x. A winding course. 
MEAN DUINA a. Winding; baving many turns, 
-AN- : 2. nus of corals wi 
cella, as the bial atone coral. Macca. op eens 
t ME-AN'DRY, Windins: fle ; 
t ME-AN'DROUS, ba. ng; Gexuous-——Dean King. 
MEAN'ING, ppr. 1. Having in mind; intending ; signife- 
ing. 2. Significant; as, a meaning look. es 
MEAN'NG, n. 1. That which exists in the mind, view, or 
contcmplation as a settled aim or purpose, though not di- 
rectly expressed. 2 Intention; purpose; aim: with ref. 
erence to a future act. 3. Signification ; import, as of un 
act. 4. The sense of words or expressions; that which 
is to be understood ; signification; that which thc writer 
or speaker intends. 5. Sense; power of thinking; [liue 
used 


MEAN ING-LEss, a. Having no meaning. 

MEAN'ING-LY, ado. With meaning; significantly. 

MEAN'LY, adv. 1. Moderately; (not used.) 2 Without 
dignity or rank ; in a low condition. 3. Poorly. 4. With- 
out greatness or elevation of mind ; wjthout honor ; with 
a low mind or narrow views. 5. Without respect; disre- 
spectfully ; as, to spcak meanly ot one. 

MEAN'NESS, n. 1. Want of dignity or rank ; low state. 2 
Want of excellence of any kind; poorness; rudeness. 
3. Lowness of mind; want of dignity and elevation ; 
want of honor. 4. Sordidness; niggardliness. 5. Want of 
richncss ; poorness. 

MEANS, n. pl. 1. Resources or income. 2. Instrument for 
gaining an end; as, by this mcans. Ses MEAN. 

MEANT (ment), pret. and pp. of mean. 

NEAR, n. A boundary or limit.——Spenser. See MERE. 

MEASE, n. The quantity of 500; as, a mease of herrings. 

t MEA'SLE (mezh, n. A leper.— Wicklife. 

MEA'SL ED (mé'zld), a. Infected or spotted with measles. 

MEASLES (mézlz), n., with a plural termination. (D. maze- 
len.] 1. A contagious disease of the human body, usually 
characterized by a crimson rash upon the skin, in irregu- 
lar crescents or circles. 2. A disease of swinc.— Ben Jon- 
son. 3. A discase of trees.—Mortimer. 

MEAS'LY (meez'y), a. Infected with measles or eruptions. 

MÉAS'UR-A-BLE (mezh'ur-a-bl) e. J. That may be meas 
ured ; susceptible of mensuration or computation. 2 
Moderate ; in small quantity or extent. 

MEASTUR-A-BLE-NESS (mezh'ur-a-bl-nes), n. The quality 
of admitting mensuration. 

MEASUR-A-BLY (mezh‘ur-a-bly), ade. Moderately; in a 
limited degree. 

MEASURE (mezh'ur), n, (Fr. mesure; It. misura.) 1. The 
whole extent or dimensions of a thing, including length, 
breadth, and thickness. 2. That by which extent or di- 
mension is ascertained, either len breadth, thicknesa, 
capacity, or amount. 3. A limited or definite quantity. 
4. Determined extent or length; limit. 5. A rule by 
which any thing is adjusted or proportioned. 6. Propor 
tion ; quantity settled. 7. Full or sufficient quantity.— 
Shak. B. Extent of power or office. 9. Portion allotted ; 
extent of ability.—Milton. 10. Degree; quantity indefi- 
nite.—11. In music, that division by which the motion of 
music 1s regulated.—12, In poetry, the measure or metre is 
tho manner of ordering and combining the quantities, or 
the long and short syllables.—13, In dancing, the interval 
between steps, corresponding to the interval between 
notes in the inusic. Hence, a dance. Walter Scott.—14. 
In geometry, ony quantity assumed as one or unity, to 
which other homogencous or similar quantities are re- 
ferred as a standard of comparison. 15. Means to an 
end; an act, stcp, or proceeding toward the accomplish- 
ment of an object.—16. In geology, the term measures is 
sometimes used for beds or strata ; as, coal measures, lead 
measures. Brande.— Without measure, without limits; very 
Fai or copiously.—7 have hard measure, to be harshly 
trea 


MEASURE, v. £ To have a certain or limited extent 
MEASURE (mezh'ur), v. t. 1. To compute or asce 
extent, quantity, dimensions, or capacity by a certain rule 
or standard. 2. To ascertain the degree of any thing. 3. 
To pass through or over.—Dryden. 4. To judge ot die 
tance, extent, or quantity. 5. To adjust; to proportion. 
6. To allot or distribute by measure. ied 
MEASURED (mezh‘urd), pp. 1. Computed or ascertam 1 
by a rule or standard ; adjusted ; propordonce Pl trek 
over. 2. g. Equal; uniform; steady; as, ee Še 
3. Limited or restricted; as, in no measured STE 
MEASURE-LESS (mezh'urlcs) « Without 
Syn. Boundless ; limitless ; endless ; 


a course Or possaçu . 


unbounded ; uulius- 
ı ited; vast; immense; infinite; immeasurable. 
K; Ô as J; Sas Z; CH as SH; FH as in this. t Obsolete, 
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MEASURE-MENT (mezh'ur-ment), n. Tho act of measur- | MED'AL, n. (Fr. medaille; It. medaglia; Sp. medalla] A 


ing; mensuration.— Burke. 

MEASUR-ER (mezh‘urer), s. One who incasures; one 
whose occupation or duty is to ineasure commodities in 
markct. 

MRASUR-ING (mczh'uring) ppr. 1. Computing or ascer- 
taining length, dimcnsionus, capacity, or amount. 2. a. 
Used in measuring; as, a measuring rod.—3. A measuring 
cast, a throw or cast that rcquircs to be measurcd. 

MEAT, n. (Sax. mate, mete.) 1. Food in general; any thing 
eaten for nourishment, either by man or beast. 92. The 
flesh of animals used as food.—3. In Scripture, spiritual 
food.—JoAn, vi 4. Spiritual comfort.—John,iv. 5. Prod- 
ucts of the carth proper for food.—Hab,, iii. 6. The morc 
abstruse doctrincs ot thc Gospcl.— Heb., v. 7. Ceremonial 
ordinances. — Hcb., xiii.— To sit at meat, to eit or recline at 
the table. —Scripture. 

NEAT-OFFER-ING, n. An offcring consisting of meat or 
food, in distinction from a drink-offering. 

1! MEAT'ED, a. Fed; fattened.— T'asser. 

I MEATHE, n. (W. mez.) A sweet drink; mead.— Milton. 

MEATY, a. Fleshy, but not fat—Grose. [Local] 

MEAWL (mûle). See MewL. 

M£AZ'LING, ppr. Falling in small drops; properly, miz- 
zling, or, rather, mistling, trom mist.—Arbuthnot. 

ME-€HANTE, R. 1 A person whose occupation is to con- 
struct machines, or goods, wares, instruments, furniture, 
and the like. 2 One skilled in a mechanical occupation 
or art.—SYN. Artificer; artisan; operative. 

ME-€HAN'1E, 

ME-CHANT€-AL, § Pertaining to machines, or to the art 
of constructing machines ; pertining to the art of makin 
wares, goods, instruments, furniture, &c. 2. Constructe 
or performed by the rules or laws of mechanics. 3. Skilled 
in the art of making machincs; bred to manual labor. 
4. Pertaining to artisans or mechanics; v . 9 Per- 
taining to the principles of mechanics, in philosophy. 6. 
Acting by physica] power. 7. Noting performance with- 
out design or reflection, from the mere force of habit.— 
Mechanical solution of a problem, a solution by any art or 
contrivance not strictly geometrical, as by means of the 
rule and compasses, and other instruments. 

ME-CHANT€-AL PHI-LOS'O-PHY, n. That branch of nat- 
ural philosophy which treats of the laws of the equilibrium 
and motion of bodies.—Olmsted. 

ME €HAN'I€-AL POW'ERS, n. pl. Certain instruments 
or simple machines employed to facilitate the raising of 
weights or the overcoming of resistance. They are the 
lever, wheel and axle, pulley, screw, inclined plane, and 
wedge.—Hution. 

ME-€HANT€-AL-LY, adv. 1. According to the laws of 
mechanism or good workmanship. 2 By physical force 
or power. 3. By the laws of motion, without intelligence 
or design, or by the force of habit —Mechanically inclined 
or disposed, having a natural inclination for mechanical 
employments.— Mechanically solved, solved in a way not 
strictly ecometrical See MECHANICAL. 

ME-CHANT€-AL-NESS, n. The state of being mechanical, 
or pee by mechanism. 

ME€H-A-NI'CIAN (mek-a-nish'an) n. Ono skilled in me- 
chanics ; a machine-maker. 

ME-€HAN'I€S, n. That science which treats of the laws 
of equilibrium and motion. A mathematical science which 
shows the cffects of powers or moving forces, so far as 
they are applied to engines, and demonatrates the laws of 
motion.—Harris. 

MECH'AN-ISM (mek’an-izm), n. 1. The structure or con- 
struction of a machine, cngine, or instrument; the parts 
composing a machinc, &c. 2. Action of a machine, ac- 
cording to thc laws of mechanics. 

MEC€H'AN-[ST, n. The maker of machines, or one skilled 
in mcchanics. 

ME€H'AN-IZE, v. t. To form by mechanical skill or con- 
trivance. 

ME€H-AN-OGRA-PHIST, n. An artist who, by mechanical 
means, multiplies copics of any works of art. 

MECH-AN-OG'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. ynxavy and ypaóo.] The 
art of multiplying copies of a writing or any work of art, 
by the use of a machine.—Elmes. 

MECH'LIN, n. A species of lace, made at Mechlin. 

ME-CHO'A-€AN or ME-CHO'A<AN, n. White jalap, from 
Mechoacan, used as a mild cathartic. 

MEO: n. A salt consisting of mcconic acid and a 

ase. 

ME-€ON'€, a Meconic acid is a peculiar acid contained 
in opium. 

ME-€ON'I-NA, ) n. (Gr. unxwy, a poppy.) A proximate 

ME€'O-NIN, $ principle, and, as is supposed, one of the 
active principles of opium. 

ME€'O-NITE, n. A small sandstone; ammite. 

ME-CONI-UM, n. [Gr. gnxwvioy.] 1. The juice of the white 
poppy, which has the virtucs of opium. 2. The first feces 
of infants. 


la. [L. mechanicus; Fr. mechanique.) 1. | 


iccc of mctal in tho form of a coin, stamped with some 

gure or device, either to presorvo the memory of some 
illustrious person or evcnt, or to serve ns a reward of 
incrit The coins of the ancicnts are also callcd medals. 

MED'AL-ET, n. A small mcdal, not intended for general 
` circulation.—Pínkerton. 

MED'AL-IST, n. 1. A person who is skilled in medals. 2 
One who has gained a medal as the reward of merit.— 
Edin. Rev. 

ME-DAL/LIC, a. Pertaining to a medal or to medals. 

ME-DAL'LION (me-dal'yun), n. [Fr.} 1. A large antique 
medal 92. The representation of a medallion.—3. In archi 
tecture, any circular tablet on which are prescntcd em- 
bossed figures.—Elmes. 

MED'AL-UR-GY, n. [medal and epyov, work.) The art of 
making and striking medals and other coins. 

MED'DLE (med‘d)), v. i (D. middelen.] 1. To have to do; 
to take part in the concerns of others, or in affairs in 
which one's interposition is not necessary. 2. To have 
to do; to touch; to handle: with with or tn; as, to med- 
dle with knives.--To meddle and make, to intrude one's 
self in other persons’ business. Holloway.—SYN. To in- 
tcrposc ; interfere; intermeddle. 

t MEDDLE, v... To mix; to mingle.. Spenser. 

MED'DLED, pp. Mingled; mixe ' 

MED'DLER, n. One who meddles; an officious person; a 
busy-body.-—Bacon. 

MED'DLE-SÓME, a. Given to meddling; apt to interpuee 
in the affairs of others; officiously intrusive. 

MEDDLE-SOME-NESS, ^. Officious interposition in the 
affairs of others.— ; 

MEDDLING, ppr. 1. Having to do; touching; handling ; 
officiously interposing in other men's concerns. 2. a. Of- 
ficious ; busy in other men's affairs. 

MEDDLING, n. Officious interposition. 

MED'DLING-LY, adv. In a meddlesome manner; off 
guy 

ME-DI-/E'VAL, a. Of the Middle Ages. See MEDIEVAL. 

ME'DI-AL. a. [L. medius.) Mean; noting a mean or aver- 
age.—Medial alligation is a method of finding the value 
of a mixture consisting of two or more ingredients of dif- 
ferent quantities and values. 

ME'DI-ANT, n. In music, an appellation given to the third 
above the key-note.— Busby. 

ME-DI-AS'TINE, n. [Fr.; L. mediastinum.) The membre 
nous septum of the chest, formed by the duplicature oi 
the pleura under the sternum, and dividing the cavity into: 
two parts. 

ME'DI-ATE, a. (Fr. mediat.) 1. Middle; being between the 
two extremcs. 2. Interposed ; intervening; bcing be 
tween two objects. 3. Acting by means, or by an inter- 
vening cause or instrument. 

MEDI-ATE, v. & 1. To in bctwcen parties, as the 
equal triend of each; to act indiffcrently between con- 
tending partics, with a vicw to reconciliation ; to intercede. 
9. To be between two; [little used. 

MEDI-ATE, v. t. 1. To effect by mediation or inte 
betwen. rties. 2. To limit by something in 
NE DLLTED, pp. Interposed between parties. 9. Effected 

by mediation. 

ME'DI-ATE-LY, adv. By means or by a secondary cause, 
acting betwcen the first cause and the effect. 

ME'DI-A-TING, ppr. Intcrposing; effecting by mediation. 

ME-DI-A"TION, 2. [Fr.] 1. Interpoeition; intervention , 
agency between parties at variance, with a vicw to recon- 
cile them. 2. Agency interposed ; intervenient power. 
3. Intercession ; entreaty for another. 

ME-DI-AT-I-ZATION, n. The annexation of the smaller 
German sovercigntics to the larger contiguous states, thus 
making them mediately, though not immediately, depend- 
ent on the empire. The verb to mediatize has sonictimes 
becn-used in a similar sense.—Brarde. 

ME'DI-A-TOR, n. (Fr. mediateur.) 1. One who interposcs 
betwccn parties at variance, for the purpose of reconciling 
them.—2. By way of eminence, Christ is THE MEDIATOR 
“ Christ is a mediator by nature, as partaking of both na 
turcs, divine and human; and mediator by office, as trans 
acting matters between God and man.” Waterland~ 
Syn. Intercessor ; advocate; propitiator; interceder; ar- 
bitrator; umpire. 


ition 
e mid- 


ME-DI-A-TORI-AL, e. Belonging to a mediator. (Mediato 
ry 1s not uscd. 
ME-DI-A-TOURLAL-LY, adv. By nwediation; like a mediator 


ME-DI-A'TOR.SHIP, n. The office ot a mediator. 

ME'DI-A-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to inediation. 

MER EM I: A female mediator.—Ainsworth. 

MED'IE, n. 1. A plant of the genus medicago, to which u 
cern bonae 9. Plural, the science of medicine; (obs.] 

MED‘1€-A-B a. That may be cured or healed. 

MEDI€-AL, a. [L. medicus.] 1. Pertaining to the art of 
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feeling diseases. 2. Medicinal; containing that which 
eeals ; tending to cure. 3. Designed to promote the study 
af :nedicine ; as, a medical eollege. 

aED'I€-AL JU-RIS-PRÜDENCE, x. The science whieh 
applies the principles and practice of the different branches 
of medicine to doubtful questions i» courts of justice.— 
Bouvier. 

MED'I€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of medieine ; aeeord- 
ing to the rules of the healing art, or for the purpose of 
healing. 2. In relation to the healing art. 

MED'I€-A-MENT, n. (Fr.; L. medicamentum] Any thin 
used for healing diseases or wounds; a »edicine; a heal- 
ing application. 

MED-I€-A-MENT'AL, a. Relating to healing applieations ; 
having thc qualities of medicaments. 

MED-I€-A-MENT'AL-LY, adv. After the manner of healing 
applications. , 

KIED1€-AS-TER, n. A quack.— Whitlock. 

MED'I€-ATE, v. t. (L. medico.) 1. To tincture or impreg- 
nate with any thing medicinal 2. To treat with medieine ; 
to heal. 

MED'I€-A-TED, rp. ora. 1. Prepared or furnished with 
any thing medicinal 2. Treated with medicine. f 

MED'1€-A-TING, ppr. 1. Impregnating with medical sub- 
stanees; preparing with any thing medicinal 2. Treating 
with medicine. 

MED-I€-A'TION, 2. 1. The aet or process of impregnating 
with medicinal substanees; the infusion of medicinal vir- 
tues. 2. The use of medicine. 

MED1€-4-TIVE, a. Curing; tending to eure. 

ME-DICTN-A-BLE, a. Having the properties of medicine ; 
medicinal— Bacon. (Little used.) 

* ME-DIC'IN-AL, a. (L. medicinalis.) 1. Having the prop- 
erty of healing or of mitigating disease; adapted to the 
cure or alleviation of bodily disorders. 2. Pertaining to 
medicine. 

ME-DIC'TN-AL-LY, adv. 1. In the manner of medicine ; 
with medicinal qualities. 2. With a view to healing. 

* MED'I-CEINE, x. (L. medicina. Vulgarly and improperl 
pronounced meďd'sn.) 1. Any substance, liquid or soli 
that has the property of euring or mitigating disease in 
animals, or that 1s used for that purpose. 2. The art of 
preventing, curing, or alleviating jseases of the human 
body.—3. In the French sense, a physician; (obs.] 

f MED'I-CYNE, v. t. To affect or operate on as medicine. 

ME-DYE-TY, n. (Fr. medieté; L. meditas.) The middle 
state or part; half; moiety.—Brown. [Little used.] 

ME-DI-£’VAL, a. (L. medius and evuai In history, pertaiz 
ing to the Middle Ages. 

MEDIN, m. In Egypt, the fortieth pest of a piaster; a 

ME-DYNO, § para —M'Culloch.—P. Cyc. 

M£'DI-0-CRAL, a. (L. mediocris.) Being of a middle qual- 
ity ; indifferent; ordinary.—Addison. [Rare.] 

M£'DI-0-CRE (mé'de-Ó-ker), a. [Fr., from L. mediocris.) Of 
moderate degree ; middle rate ; middling. 

t ME'DI-O-CRIST, x. A person of middling abilities. 

ME-DI-O€RI-TY, n. [L. mediocritas.) 1. A middle state or 
degree; a moderato degree or rate. 2. Moderation; tem- 
perance. 

MEDT- TATE, v. £ (L. meditor; Fr. mediter.] 1. To dwell 
on any thing in thought; to turn or revolve any subject 
in the mind. 2 To intend; to have in contemplation. 
Ing SYN. To muse; contemplate ; think ; 
study. 

MEDT TATE, v.t. 1. To plan by revolving in the mind. 
2. To think on; to revolve in the mind.—SyN. To eon- 
trive; design; scheme; intend. 

MED'T-TA-TED, pp. ora. Planned; contrived. 

MED'I-TA-TING, ppr. Revolving in the mind; contem- 

lating ; contriving. 

MED. ATION, m. [L. meditatio] Close or continued 
thought ; the turning or revolving of a subjeet in the mind ; 
serious eontemplation. 

MED'I-TA-TIVE,a. 1. Addicted to meditation.—Ainsworth. 
2. Expressing meditation or design.—Joh»son. 

MED‘1-TA-TIVE-NESS, n. The state of being meditative. 

t MED-I-TER-RANE, )a [L. medius and terra.) 1. In- 

MED-I-TER-RA'NE-AN, Š closed or nearly inelosed with 

MED.I-TER-RA'NE-OUS,) land 2 Inland; remote from 
the ocean or sen, as mountains.— Burn et. 

NE'DI-UM, ».; pl. Mgpra or MepiUMS. [L.) 1. In philoso- 
phy, the space or substance through whieh a body moves 
or passes to any point—2. In logic, the mean or middle 
term of a syllogism, or the middle term in an argument.— 
3. In mathematics. (See MEAN.) 4. The means or instru- 
ment by whieh any thing is accomplished, conveyed, or 
carried on. 5. The middle place or degree; the mean. 
6. A kind of printing paper, of middle size. 

MED'LAR, x. [Sax. med; L. mespilus.) A tree ( us 
Germanica, Linn.), and its fruit, which resembles a small 
apple. Its favor is not developed, even in ita ripe state, 
on the tree; and henee it is gathered and laid aside until 
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MED'LE, 

IED UY fo. t. To mix. Not used; but hence 

MED'LEY, n. A mixture; a mingled and -d mana 
of ingredienta; a misccllany.— Addison ee 

MED'LEY, a. Mingled; confused .— Dryden, [Little weed.) 

ME-DUL'LAR, fa (L. medullaris.) 1. Pe w 

* MED'UL-LA-RY, $ marrow; eonsisting of narrow ; re- 
sembling marrow.—2. [n botany, pithy ; 

ith.— Lindley. 

ME-DUL'LIN, n. [L. medulla.) The pith of the sunflower 
and lilac, which has neither taste nor smell. 

ME-DU'3A, x. (Gr. Medovea.) 1. In mythology. the chief of the 
Gorgons, having the powcr of turning all who looked on 
bere into mon Pea head, when placed on the shield of 

inerva, retained the same petrifyin wer. 2. A genus 
of gelntinous radiate dere called Lp d 

ME-DU'SI.DANS, n. pl. Gelatinous radiate animals, which 
float or swim in the sca. 

MEED, x. (Sax med. 1. Reward; reeompense; that 
which ia bestowed or rendered in considerution of merit. 
2. Merit or desert.—Shak. ; (obs.) 

MEEK, a. (Sw. miuk; Dan. myg ; Sp. mego; Port. meigo.) 
1. Not easily provoked or irritated; given to forbearance 
under injuries.—2. In an evangelical sense, submissive to 
the Divine will; not proud, self-sufficient, or refractory.— 
Syn. Mild; gentle; soft; yielding; pacifie; unnssuming; 
humble. 

MEEK Eee (ide) a. Having eyes indicating meekness. 

MEEK’E N (mék'n), v. & ‘To make meek; to soften, to ren- 
der mild.— Thomson. 

MEER'ENED, pp. Made meek; softened. 

MEEK'LY, adv. Mildly; gently; submissively ; humbly; 
not proudly or roughly.— Spenser. 

MEER'NESS, 2. 1. Softuess of temper; mildness; gentle- 
ness ; forbearance under injuries and provocations.—2 In 
an evangelical sense, humility; resignation ; submission to 
the Divine will, without murmuring or peevishness. 

ı MEER, a. Simple; unmixed. (Usually written mere.] 

MEER, n. A lake; a boundary. See MERE. 

' MEERED,a. Relating to a boundary.—Shak. See MERE. 
MEER’SCHAUM (meershowm), x. (Ger. sea-fonm.) 1. A sil 

ieated magnesian elay; called, also, Turkieh tohaceo-pipe 
elay, extensively used in Germany in making the bowls 
of tobacco-pipes. Henee, 2. A tobacco-pipe made of thie 


clay. 

MEET, a. (Sax. gemet.) Fit; suitable; proper; qualified , 
eonvenient; expedient; adapted, as to a use or purpose. 

MEET, n. A meeting of huntsmen for coursing. (Exg.) 

MEET, v.t.; pret. and pp. met. (Sax. metan, metan, gemetan.) 
1. To come together, approaehing in opposite or ditferezt 
directions; to come face to face. 2. To come together in 
any plaee. 3. To come together in hostility: to encoun- 
ter. 4. To cneounter unexpectedly. 5. To come togetber 
in extension; to come in contact; to join. 6. To come 
to; to find; to light on; to reecive, as a welcome. 

MEET, v. i. 1. To come together, or to approach near or 
into eompany with. 2. To come together in hostility; to 
encounter. 3. To assemble; to eongregate; to begin a 
session; as, the senate met at noon. 4. To come together 
by being extended ; to come in contact; to join, as lires. 
—To meet with. 1. To light on; to find; to come to; often 
with the sense of an unexpeeted event. 2. To join; to 
unite in company. 3. To sutter unexpeetedly, as misfor- 
tune. 4. To encounter; to be subjeeted to, as ppo aa 
5. To obviate; a Latinism; [0bs.)—To meet half way, to 
approach from equal distanees and meet; metaphorically, 
to make mutual and equal concessions, each party re- 
nouncing some pretensions. 

MEET EN, v. t. To render meet or fit for.—Ash. 

MEETER, n. One who meets another; ono who aecosts 
anotlier.—Shak. 

MEETING, ppr. Coming together ; eneountering ; joining; 
assembling. 

MEETING, n. 1. A coming together. 2. A gathering or 
collection of people. 3. A eonflux, as of rivers; a joining, as 
of lines. 4. À dissenting place of worship; (Eng.J)—SYN. 
Interview ; conference ; assembly ; company ; convention; 
eongregation ; auditory; junction; contluenee ; union. 

MEETING-HODSE, n. A place of worship; a ehurch. 

MEET'LY, adv. Fitly ; suitably; properly. 

MEETNESS, n. Fitness; suitableness; propriety. 

MEG'A-€OSM, x. [Gr. ueyas and xoguos.] The great world. 

MEG-A-LE'SIAN GAMES, n. pl. (Gr. ueyac.] A magnificent 

Roman exhibition in the cireus, in honor of Cybele. " 

MEG-A-LON'YX, n. (Gr. peyadn and ost.) A large S : 
ruped aon rnr aces bones have been found in Vir- 

ia, allied to the sloth. 

LEG TOP O LIS * Ard utya)n and zods.) A chief 
eity ; a mctropolis.— AB 
MEG-A-LO-SAU'RUS, x. (Gr. acyaAn and carpos.} A gigan 

tic extinet Aaria or a whose fossil remaine have 


filled with spongy 


it begins to change, when it is eaten —Ene. of Dom. Econ. | been found in England, &c.; also written megalosaur. 
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MEG'A-S€OPE, n. (Gr. ucy'aç and cxorew.) A modification 


of the solar microscope, for viewing bodies of consider- | 


able dimensions. 
MEG-A-TH?P'RI-UM, n. 

extinct quadru 
ME'GRIM, n. (Fr. migraine.) 

of the head, usually periodic 
t MEINE (meen), e.t. [Sax. mengar.) To mingle.—Chaucer. 
I MRINE, im. A retinue or family of servants; domestics. 


1MENY, § —Shak. 

t! MEINT (ment), PP. Mingled.— Spenser. 

METO-NITE, n. variety of scapolite.— Dana. 

MEI-5'SIS, n. (Gr. pecwors.) Diminution ; a rhetorical fig- 
ure, a species of hyperbole, representing a thing less than 
t is.— ie, 

ME'LAM, ». A white, insoluble powder, prepared by fusing 
either sulpho-cyanid of ammonia, or a mixture of sal am- 
moniac and salpbe cyanid of potassium.— Cooley. 

MEL’AM-PODE, n. (Gr. pedraprodiov.) The black hele- 
bore.— Spenser. 

ME-LAN'A-GOGUE (me-lan'a-gog), n. (Gr. pedas, uscAavos, 
and ayw.) A medicine supposed to expel black bile or 


choler. [Otd.) 

MEL'AN-CHOL-IC, a. 1. Depressed in spirits; affected 
with gloom; dejected ; hypochondriac. 9. Produced by 
melancholy; expressive of melancholy; mournful. 3. Un- 
happy; unfortunate; causing sorrow. 

MEL’AN-€HOL-I€, n. 1. One affected with a gloomy state 
of mind; [melancholian, in a like sense, is not used.) 2. A 

loomy state of mind. 

MEL'AN-€HOL.I-LY, adv. With melancholy.—Keepe. 

MEL'AN-CHOL-I-NESS, n. State of being melancholy ; 
disposition to indulge gloominess of mind. 

t MEL-AN-€HO'LI-OUS, a. Gloomy.—Gower. 

MEL’AN-€HOL-IST, n. One affected with melancholy. 

MEL'AN-€CHO-LIZE, v.i To become gloomy in min 

t! MEL'AN-€HO-LIZE, v. t To make melancholy.— More. 

MEL’AN-CHOL-Y, n. (Gr. weAay and xo» ; L. melancholia. 
A gloomy state of mind, often a gloomy state that is o 
some continuance, or habitual; depression of spirits, in- 
duced by grief; dejection of spirits. 

MEL’AN-CHOL-Y, a. 1. Depressed in spirits, as persons. 
2. Habitually dejected, as a temperament. 3. That may 
or does produce t evil and grief, as an accident.— 
Syn. Gloomy; sad; dispirited; low-spirited ; unbappy ; 
hypochondriac; disconsolate; heavy; doleful; dismal; 
calamitous; afilictive. 

ME-LANGE’ (m&lünzh^, n. [Fr.) A mixture. 

MEL’AN-ITE. ^. (Gr. peas.) A black variety of garnet. 

MEL-AN-ITI€, a. Pertaining to melanite. 

MEL'A-NURE, (n. A small fish of the Mediterranean ; a 

MEL-A-NO’RUS, § species of gilt-head. 

MEL’A-PHYRE, n. A variety of black or pyroxenic por- 


hyry. 

ME-LAS'SEB, n. See MOLASSES. 

ME-LAS'SI€ ACID, n. The product of the simultaneous 
action of heat and alkalies on solutions of grape sugar. 

a ae, E ' (m&l&^. n. (Fr.) A fight in which the combatants 
are all mingled ín a confused mass. 

ME-LIC'ER-OUS, a. (Gr. uedexnpis.] Noting an encysted 
tumor, the contents of which resemble honey. 

MEL1-LITE, n. (Gr. uc and ĝos.) A name applied to 
small yellow crystals, found in the lavas of Vesuvius.— 


Dana. 

MEL'I-LOT, n. (Fr.) A pt of the genus trifolium, nearly 
allied to the long-rooted clover.— Farm. Encyc. 

* MELIOR- ATE (mél'yor-ütc), v. t. (Fr. ameliorer; It. mig- 
liorare.] To make better; to improve. 

* MELIOR- ATE (mél'yor-áte), v. £ To grow better. 

* MEL'IOR-À-TED (mél'yor-&-ed), pp. or a. Made better; 
improved. 

* MEL'IOR-A-TING (mélyor-&-ting), ppr. or a. Improving; 
advancing in good qualitica. 

° MEL-IOR-A'TION (mél-yor-&shun), n. The act or oper- 
ation of making better; improvement. 

I MEL-IOR'I-TY, n. The state of being better.— Bacon. 

t MELL, v. i. (Fr. méler] To mix; to meddle.—Spenser. 

MELL, n. (L. mel.) Honey. [Not English.) — . 

NEL‘LATE, n. [L. mel] A combination of the mellic or 
mellitic acid with a base. 

MEL'LI€, a. See MELLITIC. 

MEL-LIF'ER-OUS, a. (L. mel and fero.) Producing honey. 

MEL-LIF-1-€A'TION, n. (L. melli&co.]) ‘The making or pro- 
duction of honey. 

MEL-LIF'LU-ENCE, n. (L. mel and fixo.) A flow of sweet- 
ness, or a swect, smooth flow.— Wars. 

MEL-LIFLU.ENT, 2a. Flowing with honey, smooth; 

MEDIE EET ç sweetly flowing. 

MEL- -ENT-LY, I j 

MEL.-LIF'LU-OU&-LY, } ado. With smoothness ; flowingly. 

MEL-LIGE-NOUS, a. [Gr. ped and yevos.) Having the qual- 
ities of honey. 

MEL-LY'GO, n. (L. me.) Honey-dew, which see. —Tully. 


Gr. uzyaç and $5pa.) A 
m neuralgic pain in the side 
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ntic | 
of South Ainerica, allied to heen 
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MELLIT, n. In farriery, a dry scab on the heel of a horses 
fore foot, cured by a mixture of honey and vinegar. 
MEL'LI-TATE, n. A compound of niellitic acid and a base 


—G 

MEL'LITE, w. L. mel.) Honey-stone, a mineral occurring 
in octahedrai crystals, of a honcy-ycllow color.—2Dana. 

ı MEL-LITI€, 2a. Terms applied to an acid first discovered 

MEL'LIC, $ in mellite. 
MEL'LON, n. In chemistry, a yellow powder, composed of 
carbon and nitrogen. 

' MEL'LOW, a. (Sax. melewe; Ger. mel.) 1. Soft with ripe- 
ness; easily yielding to pressure. 2. Soft tothe car. 3. 

ft; well pulverized; not indurated or compact, as soil. 
4. Soft and smooth to the taste. 5. Soft with liquor; in- 
toxicated; merry. 6. Soft or easy to the eye; as, mel- 
low tints. 

MELLOW, v. t. 1. To ripen; to bring to maturity ; to soft 
en by ripeness or nge. 2. To soften; to pulverize. 3. To 
mature ; to bring to perfection. 

MEL’LOW, v. i To become soft; to be ripened, matured, 
or brought to perfection. 

MEI IDE repete, uir. s se 

» PP. pened; brought to ma s. & 
come soft, as Fuit when ripe. i 

MEL'LOW-LY, adv. In a mellow manner. 

MEL'LOW-NESS, n. 1. Softness; the quality of yielding 
easily to pressure; ripeness, as of fruit. 2. Maturity; 
softness or smoothness from age, as of wine. 

MEL'LOW-Y, a. Soft: unctuous.—Drayton. 

MEL-O-€O-TON', n. (Sp. melocoton.) A quince. But the 
name is sometimes given to a large kind of peach. 

* ME-LODI-OUS, a. Containing melody; musical; agree 
able to the ear by a sweet succession of sounds. 

* ME-LODI-OUS-LY, adv. In a melodious manner. 

* ME-LODI-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of being agreeabls 
to the ear by a sweet succession of sounds; musicalness. 

MEL'O-DIST, n. A composer and singer of elegant melo- 
dies, in contradistinction to harmonist. 

MEL'O-DIZE, v. . To make melodious. 

MEL'O-DIZED, pp. Made melodious. 

MEL’‘O-DIZ-ING, ppr. Making melodious. 

MEL-O-DRA-MAT'I€, a. Pertaining to a melodrame. 

MEL-O-DRAM'A-TIST, ^. One skilled in melodrames, or 
who prepares them. 

MEL’O-DRAME, n. [Gr. yedos, and drama.) A dramatic 
performance in which songs are intermixed.— Chalmers. 
MEL/'O-DY, n. (Gr. utosia.] 1. An able succession 
of sounds; a succession of sounds, so regulated and mod- 
ulated as to please the ear. Melody differa from harmony 
as it consists in the agrecable succession and modulation 
of sounds by a single voice, whereas harmony consists in 
the accordance of different voices or sounds. 2. The 

particular air or tune of a musical piece.— Encyc. Am. 

MEL'ON, n. (Fr.; L. melo; Sp. melon.) The name of cer 
tain well-known pants and their fruit. 

MEL'ON-THIS'TLE (-this1), n. A plant of the genus cactue. 

MEL-POM'E-NE, n. (Gr.] The muse who presided over 


tragedy. 

MELROSE, n. [L. mel and rose.) Honcy of roses. 

MELT, v. t. (Sax. mekan; Gr. perdw; D. smelten.) 1. To 
make liquid ; to reduce from a aolid to a liquid or flowing 
state by heat. 2. To reduce to first principles.— Burnet. 
3. To overpower with tender emotion. 4. To waste 
away ; to dissipate.—Shak. 5. To dishearten.—Jos.,, xiv. 
—Syn. To liquefy; dissolve; fuse; thaw; mollify; soft- 
en; subdue. 

MELT, v. i 1. To become liquid; to dissolve; to be 
changed from a fixed or solid to a flowing state. 2. To 
be softened to love, pity, tenderness, or sympathy ; to be 
come tender, mild, or gentle.—SAak. 3. To issolved ; 
to lose substance. 4. To be subdued by affliction; to sink 
into weakness. 5. To faint; to be discouraged or dis- 
heartened. 

MELTED, pp. or a Dissolved; made liquid; softened , 
discouraged. 

MELTER, n. One who melts x thing.—Derkam. 

MELTING, ppr. 1. Dissolving; liquefying ; softening; dis. 
couraging. 2. a. Tending to soften; softening into ten. 
derness. r 

MELTING, n. The act of softening ; the act of rendering 
tender.— South, 

MELTING-LY, adv. 1. In a manner to melt or soften. 2 
Like something melting.—Sidney. 

MELT ING.NESS, n. The power of melting or softening, 

MEL'WEL, n. A kind of codfish—As. 

MEM'BER, n. (Fr. membre; L. membrum] 1. A limb of an 
imal bodies. 2 A part of a discourse, or of a period or 
sentence ; a clause; a part of a verse.—3. In architecture, 
a subordinate part of a building, as a frieze or cornice. 
sometimes a molding. 4. An individual of a community 
or society. 5. The appetites and passions, considered aa 
tempting to sin.—Rom., vii. 

MEMBERED, a Having limbs. 
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MEM'BER-SITIP, ». 1. The state of being a member. 2. 
Community ; socicty.— Beaumont and Fletcher. 

MEMBRANE, n. [Fr.; L. membrana.) In anatomy, a thin, 
white, flexible skin, formed by fibrcs interwoven like uct- 
work, and serving to covcr some part of the body. The 
term is also extended to a similar texture in vegetables. 


MEM-BRANE-OUS, a. 1. Belonging to a membrune; 
MEM’BRA-NOUS, consisting of incmbrancs.—2. 


MEM-BRA-Ni’CEOUS, In botany, a membranaceous leaf 

MEM-BRA-NIF'ER-OUS, J has no distinguishable pulp be- 
tween the two surfaces. 

MEM-BRA'NLFORM, a. Having the form of a membrane 
or of parchment. 

ME-NEN'TO, w. [L.] A hint, suggestion, notice, or memo- 
rial to awaken DT i that which reminds. 

ME-MEN'TO Mo'RI. (L.] Be mindful of death. 

MEN"'NON, n. (Gr. Meuvwv.) The name of a famous statuc 
in Egypt, said to have the property of emitting a sound 
like that of a harp at sunrise. 

* MEN'OITt (mein’wor), n. (Fr. memoire] 1. A specics of 
history written by a person who had some share in the 
transactions related. 2. A history of transactions in which 
some person had a principal share. is called his memoirs, 
though compiled or written by a different hand. 3. The 
history of a society, or the journals and proceedings of a 
eocicty. 4. A written account; register of facts, 

MEN'OIR-IST, n. A writer of memoirs.— Carlisle. 

MEM-O-RA-BIL'I-A, n. pl. (L.] Things remarkable and 
worthy of remcinbrance. 

MEM-O-RA-BIL'I-TY, n. The state of being memorable. 

MEN’O-RA-BLE, a. [Fr.; L. memorabilis.) Worthy to be 
remembered.—Sywn. Illustrious; celebrated ; signal; dis- 
tinguished ; extraordiuary ; remarkable ; famous. 

MEO RA BUY, adv. In a manner worthy to be remem- 

re 

MEM-O-RAN'DUM, n. ; pl. MEMORANDUMS or MEMORANDA. 

L.) A note to help the memory. 
I MEÁT'O-RATE, v. t. (L. memoro.] To make mention of a 


thing. 

MEM O-RA-TIVE, a. Adapted or tending to preserve the 
memory of any thing.—Hammond. 

ME-MORI-A TE€H'NI-€A. [L.] Literally, technical mem- 
od any contrivance for aiding the memory. 

ME-MO'RI-AL, a. (Fr.; L. memorialis] 1. Preservative of 
memory. 2. Contained in memory.— latts. 

ME-MO'RI-AL, n. 1. That which preserves the memory of 
something ; cny thing that serves to kecp in memory. 2 
Any note or hint to assist the memory. 3. A written rcp- 
rescntation of facts, made to a legislative or other body as 
the ground of a petition, or a representation of facts ac- 
companied with a petition.—4. In diplomacy, a species of 
informal state paper much used in negotiation. Brande. 
—£&8YN. Monument; memcnto ; remcmbrancer. 

ME-NORI-AL-IST, n. 1. One who writes a memorial. 2. 
One who presents a memorial to a legislative or any other 
body, or to a person ; (United States.] 

ME-MO’RI-AL-IZE, v. t. To present a memorial; to petition 
by memorial [United States.) 

ME-MO'RI-AL-TZED, pp. Petitioned by memorial. 

t MEM'O-RIST, n. One who causes to be remembered. 

ME-MOR'I-TER. (L.] By memory. 

MEM'O-RIZE, v. t. 1. To record; to hand down to memory 
br writing. 2. To cause to be remeinbered. 

MEM’O-RIZED, P. Recorded; handed down to memory. 

MEM'O-RY, n. (L. memoria; Fr. memoire] 1. The faculty 
of the mind by which it retains the knowledge of past 
events, or ideas which are past. A distinction is made be- 
tween memory and recollection. Memory retains past ideas 
without any, or with little effort; recollection implies an 
effort to recall ideas that are past. 2. A retaining of past 
ideas in the mind; remembrance. 3. Exemption from 
oblivion. 4. The time within which past events can be 
remembered or recollected, or the time within which a 
person may have knowledge of what is past. 5. Memori- 
al; monumental record ; that which calls to remembrance. 
6. Retlection ; attention.— Shak. 

t MEM'O-RY, v. & To lay up in the mind or memory. 

MEN'PHLAN, e. (from Memphis, once the chief city of 
Egypt] Pertaining to Memphis; very dark, in allusion 
to the preternatural darkness in the time of Noses. 

MEN, n.; pl. of man. 1. Two or more males, individuals of 
the human race. 2. Males of a brave spirit. 3. Persons; 

ple; mankind; [ín an indefinite sense.) 

MEN PLEAS-ER. n. One who is solicitous to please men, 
rather than to please God. 

MEN'ACE, v. t. (Fr. menacer.] 1. To threaten; to express 
or show a disposition or determination to inflict punish- 
ment or other evil. 2. To show or manifest the probabil- 
ity of future evil or danger to. 3. To exhibit the appear- 
ance of any catastrophe to come. 

MEN'ACE, n. 1. A threat or threatening; the declaration 
or show of a disposition or determination to inflict an evil. 
9. The show of a probable evil or catastrophe to come. 
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MEN'ACED (men'aste), pp. Thre 
s- CIH'AN-TTE, n. A variety of titanic ; 
from Menachan, in Cornwall, Panan Ton originab) 

MEN-A-CHAN-ITIE, a, Pertuiniug to tuc n «harte. 

MEN'A-CING, ppr. 1. Thresteuing; declarmg a d tarmina 
tion to inflict evil. 2. a. Exhibiting the danger or proba 
bility of an evil to come. : 

MEN'A-CING-LY, adr. [n a threatening manner. 

ACE (men-üzh^, s. (Fr.] A collecuon of brute ani 
malae. 

* MEN-AG'E-RIE (men-azh'c-ry), tn. (Fr. menagerie. 

MEN'A-GER-Y (incen'e-fer-ry, $ JU or place in bu 
wild animals arc kept, or a collection of will sniinala. 

MEN'A-GOGUE (men’‘a-gog), n. (Gr. pnves und uw) A 
medicine that promotcs the menstrual flux. 

MEND, v. t. (L. emendo; Fr. amendcr.) 1. To repair, as a 
breach ; to supply a part broken or defective in uny thing, 
2. To set right; to alter for thc better. 3. To repair; to 
restore to a sound state. 4. To advancc; to make better. 
5. To hasten, accclerate, or quicken; as, to mend one’s 
pace.—Sywn. To improve; help; better; cincnd ; amend; 
correct ; rectify ; reform. 

MEND, v. £ To grow better; to advance to a better state; 
to improve. 

MEND'A-BLE, a. Capable of being mended. 

MEN-DA’CIOUS (-dà'shus), a. [L. mendaz.] Lying; false. 

MEN-DAC'TTY, n. Habitual tulschood.—S3vN. Lying; do 
ceit; untruth. 

MEND'ED, pp. or a. Repaired; made better ; improved. 

MEND'ER, n. One who menda or repairs. 

MEND'I-CAN.-CY, a. (L. mendicans.] Beggary; a etate of 


y 2 
MEND'-CANT, a. [L. AERA. 1. Begging; poor to a 


state of beggary. 2. Practicing begzury. 
NENDI-€ANT, ». A beggar; onc who makcs it his busi- 
ness to beg alms; one of the begging fraternity of the Ro 


man Catholic Church. 

t MEND'I-CATE, v.t. To beg or practice begging. 

MEN-DIC1-TY (-dis'c-te), n. (L. mendicitas.] `The state of 
begging; the life of a begsur. 

MENDING, ppr. or a. 1. Repairing. 2. Improving in health 
after sickness; convaleecing. 

MENDATNG, m The act of repairing; [applied especially to 
garments.) 

t MEND'NENT, tor amendment. 

t MENDAS, for amends.—Shak. 

MEN-HA'DEN,m. A salt-water fish, allied to the alcvrife, and 
much used for manure, &c. 

ME'NLAL, a (Norm. meignal, meynal] 1. Pertaining to 
scrvante, or domestic servants; low, mcan.—Swift. 2 
Belonging to the retinuc or train of servants. 

ME'NI-AL, n. 1. A domestic servant of the lowest order. 
Hence, 2. Figuratively, a person of a servile character or 
disposition. 

MEN'-LITE, n. A brown impure opal, found at Monil 
Montant, near Paris. 

ME-NIN'GES, n. pl. (Gr. ucveyyos.) The two membranes 
that envelop the brain ; the pša mater and dura mater. 

ME-NIS'CAL, a. Pertaining to a meniscus. 

ME-NIS'€US, n.; pl MeniscuseEs. (Gr. pnvicxcs.} A lens 
convex on one side and cuncave on the other, having the 
concavity less than the convexity. 

MEN-I-SPERM'ATE, n. A compound of menispermic acid 
and a salifiuble base. 

MEN-I-'SPERM1€, a. The meni ic acid is obtained 
from the sceds of the cocculus Indicus, the menispermum 
cocculus of Linneeus, now called anamirta panicula:a. 

MEN-I-SPER’MI-NA, ? n. [E menispermum, from Gr. gñrn, 

MEN-I-SPER'MINE, the moon, and eztpua. & seol) A 
tasteless, white, opaque, crystallinc alkaloid obtaincd from 
anamirta paniculata, once cal.ed mcnixpermum. 

MENT.VER, n. A small white animal in Russia, or its fur 
M very fine.— Chaucer. Sce MINEVER. 

NENNON-ITES, ln. p. A small denomination of Christ 

MEN'NON-STS, $ ians who reject infunt baptism, but do 
not insist strenuously on immersion; so called from Sk 
mon Menno, their founder, in Germany.— Baird. 

ME-NOL‘O-@Y, ln. (Gr. pny, umos, and doyes.) 1. A 

NEN-O-LO‘GI-UM, $ register of mouths —2 In the Greek 
Church, martyrology, or a brief calendar of the lives of the 
saints. 

MEN'OW, n. (Fr. menu.) A amall fish, the minnow. 

MEXN'SA ET TO'RO. (L.) A phrase applicd to a kind 
of divorce which ira husband and wife without dis- 
solving the marriage relation.— Bouricr. 

MEN'SAL, a, (L. men«alis.) Belonging to the table; trans 
acted at table.— Clarissa. (Little used.) coth)y 

NEN'SES, n. pl. (L. months.) The catamenia or m 


dischar f 

MEN'STRU-AL, a, [Fr.; L. menstrvalis.) 1. oa ug 
pening once a month. 2. Lasting a month.— . 3. 
Pertaining to a menstruum.— Racon. 
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MENS3TRU-ANT, a. Subject to monthly flowings. 

NENSTRU-OUS, a. (L. menstruus.) 1. Having the month- 
ly flow or discharge, as a female. 2 Pertaming to thc 
monthly flow of females. 

MEN'STRU-L M, n.: pl. Mexstacums or Mexstaua. (from 
L. mensis.) A solvent; any fluid or subtilized substance 
which dissolves a solid body. 

e NEN-SU-RA-BIL I-TY, w. Capability of being measured. 

* MEN SU-RA-BL E (meu'shu-ra-bl), a. [L. mensura.) Meas- 
urable ; capable of being mcasurcd.— older. 

e MEN SU-RAL,a. Pertaining to mcasurc. 

* MENSU-RATE, v. t. (L. mensura.) To measure. [Rare.) 

e NEN-SU-RA TION Mun eU P EDU: n. 1. The act, pro- 
cesa, or art of mcasuring or taking the dimensions of any 
thing. 2. Measure; tho result of measuring. 

MEN TAL, a. [It mentale; Fr. mental.) Pertaining to the 
mind; intellectual. — 4ddison. 

MEN'TAL-LY,adr. Intellectually ; in the mind; in thought 
or mcditation ; in idea.— Bentley. 

MENTION, n. (Fr.; L. mentio] A bint; a suggestion; a 
brief notice or remark expressed in words or writing. 

MENTION, v. t. (Fr. mentionner.) To speak; to name ; to 
utter a brief remark; to state a particular fact, or to ex- 
press it in writing. It is applied to something thrown in 
or added incidentally in a discourse or writing, and thus 
diTers from the sense of relate, recite, and narrate. 

MEN'TION-A-BLE, a. That can or may be mentioned. 

MEN'TIONED, pp. Named ; stated. 

MENTION-ING, ppr. Naming; uttering. 

MENTOR, n. [from Menor, the counselor of Telemachus.] 
A wise and faithful counselor or monitor.—Encyc. Am. 

MEN-TO'RI-AL, a. [Mentor.] Containing advice. 

ME-PHITIE€, Ya." [L. mephitis.] Ottensive to the smell; 

ME-PHITI€-AL, 5 ul; poisonous; noxious; pestilential ; 
destructive to life.—Mephiütic acid is usually carbonic acid. 

ME-PHITIS, 2. (L. mephitis.) Foul, offensive, or nox- 

MEPH'T-ISM, $ ious exhalations from dissolving substan- 
ces, filth, or other source ; usually eontaining carbonic acid 


t ME-RI'CIOUS, a, IL. meracus.) Strong; racy. 
t MER’€A-BLE, a. (L. mercor.) To be sold or bought. 
t MER-€AN-TANT n. (It. mercatate.] A foreign trader. 


*NER'€AN-TILE, a. (It. and Fr.; L. mercans.) 1. Trading; 
commercial; carrying on commerce. 2. Pertaining or re- 
y. to commerce or trade. 

MER-CAPTAN, n. [mercury, and L. capto] A liquid of a 
strong garlic odor, composed of sulphur, carbon, and by- 
drozen; eo named from its energetic action on mercury. 

t MER'€AT, n. [L. mercatus.] Market; trade.— Sprat. 

MER-€A'TOR'S CHART, n. (from Mercator, the inventor.) 
A chart constructed on the principle of Mereator's projec- 
tion. Se PROJECTION. . 

MER'CE-NA-RI-LY, adv. In a mercenary manner. 

MER'CE-NA-RI-NESS, n. Venality; regard to hire or re- 
ward.— Boyle, 

MER'CE-NA-RY, a. (Fr. mercenaire; L. mercenarius] 1. 
Venal; that may be hired; actuated by the hope of re- 
ward; moved by the love of money. 2. Hired; purchas- 
ed by money; hireling, as troops. 3. Sold for money, as 
blood. —Skak. 4. Greedy of gain; mean; selfish. 5. Con- 
tracted from motives of grin. 

MER'CE-NA.RY, x. One who is hired; a soldier that is 
hired into foreign service; a hircling. 

MER'CER, n. (Fr. mercier.) One who deals in silks and 
woolen cloths.— Smart. 

MER'CER-SHIP, w. The business of a mercer. 

MER'CER-Y, n. (Fr. mercerie.) Thc commodities or goods 
in which a mercer deals; trade of mercers. 

t MER'CHAND, v. i. (Fr. marchander.) To trade.—Bacon. 

MER’CHAND-ISE, n. [Fr] 1. The objects of commerce ; 
warce, goods, eommodities, whatever is usually bought or 
sold in trade. 92. Trade; traffic; commerce. 

MER'CHAND-IBE, v. í. To trade; to carry on commerce. 

MER'CHAND-IS-ING, ppr. or a. Trading .—Moore. 

t MER'CHAND-RY, n. Trade; eommerce.—Saunderson. 

MERCHANT, n. (Fr. marchand ; It. mercante ; 8p. merchante.] 
L A man who traffies or carries on trade with foreign 
countries, or who exports and imports goods and sells 
them by wholesale.—2. In popular usage, any trader, or 
one who deala in the purchase and sale of goods. 3. A 
ship in trade; "obs.) 

{ MER'CHANT, v. i. To trade. 

MER'CHANT-LIKE, a. Like a merchant. 

MER'CHANT TAILOR, n. A tailor who keeps a shop con- 
taining articles uscd in his tradc. 

MER'CHANT-A-BLE,a. Fit for market; such as is usually 


sold in market, or such as will bring the ordinary price.— | 


Syn. Marketable; vendible; salable. 


MER'CHANT-MAN, n. A ship or vcssel employed in the | MERGE, v. t. (L. mergo.) 


transportation of 


goods, as distinguished from a ship of war. 
t MER'CI-A-BLE, a. do 


Merciful.—Goxer. 
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to pity offenders, and to forgive their offenses; unwilling 
to punish for injuries. 2. Unwilling to give pain; not 
crucl.-—SvN. Compaesiouate ; tender ; humane ; gracious; 
kind; mild; clement; benignant. 
MERCI L-LY, adv. With compassion or pity; tcnder- 
; mildly. 
MERC I-F UL-NESS, n. Tendcrness toward offenders; will 
ingress to forbear punishmcut ; rcadiuess to forgive. 
t MER"CI.FY, v. & To pity.—Spenser. 
MER'CILESS, a. 1. Destitute of mercy, as a man. 9. Not 
sparing, as a storm.—Syx. Cruel: unfecling; unmerciful ; 
itilese; hard-hearted ; severe; barbarous; savage. 
MER'CI-LESS-L Y, adv. Ina manncr void of mercy ; cruelly 
MER'CI.LESS-NESS, n. Want of mercy or pity. 
MER-€U'RI-AL. a. [L. mercurialis.) 1. Formed undcr the 
iutluence of Mercury; active; eprightly ; full of fire o» 
vigor.—Swift. 9. Pertaining to Mercury as the god of 
eommerce ; hence, money-making; crafty ; (obs] 3. Per- 
taining to quicksilver; containing quieksilver, or consist- 
ing of mercury. 
MERK-€U'RI-AL-IST, x. One under the influence of Mereu- 
iB or one resembling Mercury in variety of character. 
MER-€U'RI-AL-IZE, v. £ 1. To be humorous or fantastle ° 
(not used.]—92. In medicine, to affect the system with mer- 


eury. 
MER-€U'RI-AL-LY, adv. In a mereurial or lively manner; 
actively. 
MER-€U RI.FLEXTION, n. 1. In metallurgic chemistry, the 
propecia of obtaining the mercury from metallic minerals 
its fuid form. 2. The act of mixing with quicksilver. 
NER’€U-RLED (-rid), pp. Washed with a preparation of 


mur 

MER-€0RI-FY, v.t. To obtain mercury from metallie min. 
erals.— Encyc. 

MER'€U-RY, n. (L. Mercurius.) 1. In mythology, the mes- 
senger and interpreter of the gods, and the god of elo- 
quence and trade. 2. Quicksilver, a metal which, at ordi- 
nary temperatures, is liquid, but becomes solid at 399 be- 
low zero. Its specific gravity is nearly 14 times that of 
water. Besides being extensivel used in medicine, it is 
employed in the amalgamation oí the noble metals, in wa- 
ter-gilding, in silvering looking-glasses. making barometers 
and thermometers, &e. 3. Heat of constitutional temper- 
ament; epirit; sprightly qualities. 4. One of a genus of 

lants, mercurialis. 5. One of the planets nearest the sun, 

. The name of a newspaper or periodical publication. 7, 
A messenger ; a news-carrier ; [from the office of the god 
Mercury.]— Rich. Dict. 

MER'€U-RY, v. t. To wash with a preparation of mcreury. 
— Ben Jonson. 

MER'€U-RY'3 FIN"GER, n. Wild saffron. 

MERCY, n. (Fr. merci) 1. That benevolence, mildness, or 
tenderness of heart, which disposes a person to overlook 
injuries, or to treat an offender better than he deserves. 
There is, perhaps, no word in our language preciscly sy- 
nonymous with mercy. That which comes nearest to it is 
grace. It implies bencvolence, tenderness, mildness, pity, 
or compassion, and clemency, but exercised only toward 
offenders. 2. An act or exercise of mercy or favor. 3. 
Pity ; compassion manifested toward a person in distress. 
4. Clemency and bounty. 5. Charity, or the duties of 
charity and benevolence. 6. Grace; favor.—1 Cor., vii. 
7. Eternal life, the fruit of mercy.—2 Tim, i. 8. Pardon. 
9. The act of sparing, or the forbearance of a violent act 
expected ; as, to beg for mercy.—To be or to lie at the mer 

of, to have no means of self-defense. 

MERCY-SEAT, n. The propitiatory ; the covering of the 
ark of the covenant among the Jews. 

NERD, n. [Fr. merde ; L. merda.) Ordure ; dung.— Burton. 

MERE, a. (L. merus; It. mero.) 1. This or that only; dis 
tinct from any thing else; as, a mere fiction. 2 Absolute; 
entire. Spenser.— SYN. Sole; alone; unmixed; unmin 
gled ; pure. 

MERE, n. (Sax. mare or mere.) A pool or lake. 

MERE, n. (Sax. mera, gemera.) A boundary ; used chiefly 
in the compound, mere-stone.— Bacon. 

t MERE, v. t. To divide, limit, or bound.— Spenser. 

NERELY, adv. Only; thus and no other way ; for this and 
no other purpose. Swift.—Syw. Solely; simply ; purely 
barely ; i hardly. . 

MER-E-TRY"CIOUS (-trish’us), a. (L. meretrícius.) 1. Per 
taining to prostitutes ; such as is practiced by barlots. 2 
Alluring by false show ; worn for disguise ; having a gaud} 
but deceitful appearanee ; false. 

MER-E-TRI*CIOUS-LY.adv. In the manner of prostitutes. 
with deceitful enticementa. 

MER-E.TRY-CIOUS-NESS, n. The arts of a prostitute; de 
ceitful enticements. 

MER-GAN'SER, n. (Sp. mergansar.} The goosander. 

To immerse; to cause to be 
swallowed up.— Kent. i 

MERGE, e. i. To be sunk, swallowed, or lost. [Lew Terni.” 


MER'CI-FŲL, a. 1. Having or excrcising mercy; disposed | MERGED (merjd), pp. Immersed; swaliowed up. 
* Se Synopsis. À, R, I, &c., long.—X, E, Y, &c., short.—F iR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY;—NARINE, BIRD;—M0VE, BOOK, 
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MERGER, n. (L. mergo.) In lax, a merging or drowning 
Of a less estate in a greater. . 

MERGING, ppr. Causing to be swallowed up; immersing; 

nking. 

* ME-RIDT-AN, n. (Fr. meridien ; It. meridiano ; L. meridies.) 
1. In astronomy and geography, a great circle supposed to 
be drawn or to pass through the poles of thc carth, and 
the zenith and nadir of any given place, intersccting the 
equator at right angles, and dividing the hemisphere into 
eastern and western. 9. Mid-day; noon. 3. The highest 

int 4. The particular place or state, with regard to 

cal circumstanoes or things that distinguish it from oth- 
ers.—First meridian, the meridian from which longitudes 
are reckoned. This, in England, is Greenwich; in France, 
Paris, &c. Brande.—Mrcridian of a globe or brass meridian, 
a gruduated circular ring of brass, in which thc artificial 
globe is suspended and revolves.— Magnetic meridian, a 
great circle, parallel with the direction of the magnetic 
needle, and passing through its poles. 

* ME-RIDT-AN, a. 1. Being on the meridian or at mid-day. 
2. Pertaining to the meridian or to mid-day. 3. Pertain- 
ing to the highest poiut. 4. Pertaining to the magnetic 
meridian. 

ME-RID'T-ON-AL, a. (Fr.] 1. Pertaining to the meridian. 
2. Southern. 3. Southerly ; having a southern asp 


meridian, or easting or westing. 
ME-RID-I-ON-ALT-TY, n. 1. 
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pect.— : 
Meridional distance is the distance or departure from the | MESH, n. (W. masg ; G. iria | 


e stato of being in the me- ! 
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MERTY-ANDREW, w. A buffuou; a zeny on) whose 
business is to make: sport for others; partu: larly, una 
who attends a mountebank or quack doctor. {rad ta 
have been derived from oue Andrew Borde, a physician 
in the tine of Henry VI, who guiued atte ution by tace 
tious speophoi to the multitude. — Smart. 

MEIURY-MAK-ING, a Producing inirth.— //illhouse. 

MEIURY-MAK-ING, | A festiva) : z 

MER'RY-MEET-ING, $? ^ festival; a ineeting for mirth, 

MERRY-THOUGIT (thawt), n. The forked bone of a 
fowl's breast, which boys and girls break Ly pulling each 
one eide, the longest part brokcu betokening priority of 
mnrriage.— Echard. 

MEN'SION (mur'shim), n. (L. mersio.] The act of sinking 
or plunging under water. (Little used.) See 1»»£rsioN. 

ME-RÜLLDANS, n. p. Birds of the thrush family, 

MES-A-R 416, a. (Gr. peoupaiov.) ‘The sume as mesenteric , 

crtaining to the mesentery. 

ME-SEEMS, vcrb impersonal. (me and seems.) It seems to 
mc. Itis used also in the past tense, meseemed.— Spenser. 

MES-EN-TER‘1€, a. Pertaining to the mesentery. 

MES‘EN-TER.Y, n. (Gr. utocrrtpiov.] A incmbrune in the 
cavity of the abdomen, attached to the verte bre, and serv- 
ing to retain the intestines and their nppendagcs in a prop- 
er position. ie i 

. The opening or space 

perwecn the threads of a nct. The grains or Weblo a 

rewery. 


ry 
ridian. 2, Position in the south; aspect toward the south. | MESEI, v. t. To catch in a net; to insnare.— Dray/on. 


ME-RID1-ON-AL-LY, adv. In the direction of the meridian. 
— Brown. 


MESHED (mesht), pp. Caught in a nct; insnarcd 
MESHING, ppr. Insnaring. 


MER'LS, n. (Fr. merelles.] A boyish game, called fve-pen- | MESH'Y, a. Formed like net-work; reticulated. 


ny morris. See MORRIS. 

ME-RY'NO, a. (Sp. merino, moving from pasture to pasture, 
80 called because this kind of sheep were driven, at cer- 
tain seasons, in large flocks from one part of Spain to an- 
other for pasturage.) A term denoting a variety of sheep 
from Spain, or their wool, which is distinguished for its 
fineness. 

ME-RY'NO, n. A thin woolen fabric made of merino wool, 
for ladies’ wear. 

MERIT, n. (L. meritam ; It., Sp. merito; Fr. merite.) 1. 
Desert; goodness or excellence which entitles one to 
honor or reward; worth; any performance or worth 
which claims regard or compensation. 2. Value; excel- 
lence, as of a book. 3. Reward deserved; that which is 
earned or merited.— Prior. 

MERIT, v. t. (Fr. meriter; L. merito.) 1. To deserve; to 
earn by active service, or by any valuable performance; 
to have a right to claim reward in money, regard, honor, 
or happiness. 2. To descrve; to have a just title to. 3. 
To deserve; (in an ill sense ;] to have a just title ta ^ 

MER'IT-MÓN"GER, n. One who advocates the doctrine of 
human merit, as entitled to reward.—Milner. 

t MERIT-A-BLE, a. Deserving of reward.— Ben Jonson. 

MER'IT-ED, pp. or a, Earned; deserved. 

MER‘TT-ING, ppr. Earning. descrving. 

MER-I-TO'RI-OUS, a. (It. meritorio; Fr. meritoire.) Having 
merit; deserving of reward, or of notice, regard, fame, or 
happiness; praiseworthy. 

MER-I-TO'RI-OUS-LY, adv. In such a manner as to deserve 
reward.— Wotton. 

MER-I-TORI-OUS-NESS, n. The state or quality of deserv- 
ing a reward or suitable return. 

t MER1-TO-RY, a. Deserving of reward —Gower. 
MER'T.TOT, n. A kind of play used by children, m swing- 
ing themselves on ropes or the like, till they arc giddy. 

MERLE, n. (L. merula.] A blackbird.— Drayton. 

MER'LIN, n. (Fr.] A species of hawk, used in falconry. 

MER'LON, n. (It. merlo; Fr. merlon.] In fortification, that 
part of a parapet which lies between two embrasures.. 

MERMAID, n. (Fr. mer, L. mare, and maid.) A supposed 
marine animal, said to resemble a woman in the upper 
parts of the body, and a fish in the lower part. The male 
is called the merman. 

ME'ROPS, n. pl. (L.] A genus of birds called bee-eaters. 

MERRI-LY, adv. With mirth; with gaycty and laughter; 
jovially.— Glanville. . 

MER'RI-MAKE, n. A meeting for mirth; a festival; mirth. 

MERRI-MAKE, v. £ To be merry or jovial; to feast. 

MER'REMENT, n. Gayety with laughter or noise; noisy 
sports. — SYN. Mirth; festivity ; lic; glee; joyous- 
ness; hilarity ; jovialness ; jollity. 


MER'RI-NESS, n. Mirth; gnyety with laughter. 
NERRY, a. [pes mirige, myrig.] 1. Gay and noisy; exhil- 
arated to laughter. 2. Causing laughter or mirth. 3. 


Brisk; vigorous; as, a merry breeze ; "fight ye, my merry 
men." 4. Pleasant ; agreeable ; delightful; as, a merry note. 
—To make merry, to be jovial; to muge in ego to 
feast with mirth. mis dt ix.—Syn. Cheerful; blithe; 
blithesome ; airy; lively; sprightly; vivacious, gleeful ; 
joyous; mirthful; jocund ; sportive. 

MER'RY, n. The common, wild, red cherry. 
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*| ME'SIAL (-zhal), a. (Gr. peoos.) A mesial line, in anatomy 


is a longitudinal line dividing the body, or any incinber or 
organ, into two equal parts.— Tully. 

MEB LIN, n. (Fr. mesler, méler.] A mixture of dificrent sorts 
of grain; in America, a mixture of wheat and ryc. 

MES-MER‘1€, a. Relating to or dependent on mcs 

MES-MER‘I€-AL, meriam. 

MES'MER-ISM, n. (from Mesmer.) Animal magnetimn; the 
power of producing a kind of slecp, or unconscioueness to 
external objects, while the mind remains activc. 

MES'NER-IST, n. One who produces the mesmeric state 
or believes in it. 

MES-MER-I-ZA"TION, *. The act of producing the mes- 
meric state. 

MES'MER-IZE, v. t. To affect the body with a specics of 
slcep while the mind retains its activity and power. 

MESNE (meen), a. (Old Fr.] In law, middle, intervening. 
as, a mesne lord, that is, a lord who holds land of a supe- 
rior, but grants a part of it to another person.—-Afcane pro- 
cess; such process as intervenes between the beginning 

: and end of a suit; opposed to final process. Brande.— 
Mesne profits, the income of land received by onc who ia 
wrongfully in possession, and which may be recovered by 
the rightful owner, in an action of trespass. 

MES'O-€0-LON, x. (Gr. pecos, and color.) In anatomy, a 
continuation of the mesentery, to support the large intes- 


tines. 

MES'O-LABE, n. (Gr. peoos and Aaufave.) An instrument 
employed by the ancients for finding two mean propor 
tionals between two given lines, which wcre required in 
the problem of the duplication of the cube.— Brande. 

MES'OLE, n. A zeolitic mineral, allied to inceotypc. 

t MES-O-LEUO'CYS, n. (Gr. peoos and À)zuxuç.] A precious 
stone with a streak of white in the middle.—.4sA. 

MES'O.LITE, w. A mineral of the zcotite fumily. 

t MES-O-LOG'A-RITHM, n. (Gr. peoos, and logarithm.) A log- 
arithm of the co-sines and co-tangenta.—A epler.—Hutton. 

t ME-SON'E-LAS, n. (Gr. peoos and yedas.}) A precious stone 
striped with blick. Ash. 

MES'O-SPERM, n. (Gr. wecos and oxepya.) In Botany, a 
membrane of a seed, the second from the surface; se- 


cundiue. 
MES-O-THO'RAX, n. (Gr. peoos and Sweat.) In entomology, 
the middle segment of the thorax in insects. — 
MES‘0-TYPE, n. (Gr. peoos and rvzes.] A zcolitic mincral, 
occurring in slender crystals and delicately radiated con 
cretions, lately subdivided into the species natrolite, scole 
cite, and mesole. 
t MES-PRISE' n. Contempt. (4 French word.) kc 
MESS, w. (Fr. mets; Goth. mes.) 1. A dish ora quant? of 
food prepared or set on a table at one time. 2 Ainedicy; 
a mixcd mass; a quantity. 3. As much provender or 
grain as is given to a beast at once. 4. À number of per 
sons who eat together; (among seamen and yids 
MESS, v.i 1. Toeat; to fced. 2. To associate at same 
table; to eat in company, as seamen. 
MESS, v.t. To. supply witha pet. si 
MESS'-MATE, n. An associato in . 
MES'SAÓE, = (Fr.] eb Any notice, Lepido? — 
i elg "An official ‘written communication inan 
in this. 1 Obeviate 


MET 


opinions sent by a chief magistrats to tne two houses of a 
lezislature or other dcliberative body. 3. An otficial vcrb- 
a) una don from one branch of a legislature to the 
other. 

MESSED (inest), pp. Associated at tho samo table. 

MES’SEN-GER, } n. (Fr. messager.) 1. Onc who bears a 

WES’SA-GER, $ message or an crrand. 2 He or that 
which foreshows; as, messenger of thc dawn.—3. Aessen- 
ger, in nacal language, a hawscr or amall cable, about six- 
ty fathoms long, wound round tho capstan, and having its 
two cnds lashed togcther.—Syx. Carrier; intclligenccr ; 
courier; harbinger; forerunner; precursor; hcrald. 

MES-STAH, n. [Ileb. moy, anointed) Christ, the Anoint- 
ed: the Savior of the world. 

MES-STAH-SHIP, n. The character, state, or office of the 
Savior.— Ruckminster. 

MES-SI-AN'I€, a. Relating to the Mcssiah. 

* MESSIEURS (mesh'yerz), n. [Fr.; pl. of monsieur, my 
tel Sire; genticmen; abbreviatcd into messrs. 

MES’SUAGE (mes'swaje), n. [from Old Fr. meson, meson- 
age.) In law, a dwelling-house and adjoining land, appro- 

rated to the use of the household, including the adjacent 
uildings, 

NE:-TYZO, n. [Sp. mixcd.] fn Spanish America, the child 
of a Spaniard or crcole and a native Indian.— Brande, 

ME-SYM’NI-CUM, n. A repetition at the end of a stanza. 

MET, pret. and pp. of meet. 

ME-TAB'A-SIS, a. (Gr.) In rhetoric, transition; a passing 
from one thing to another. 

ME-TAB'O-LA, n. (Gr. pera6o)29.] In medicine, a change of 
air, time, or disease.— Dict. [Little used.) 

MET-A-BO'LI-AN, n. (Gr. ueraóoAg.] An insect which un- 
dcrgoes a metamorph The metabolians form a sub- 
class of insects. —Brande. 

MET-A-CAÁR'PAL, a Belonging to the metacarpus. 
MET-A-€XR'PUS, n. [Gr. pera and xapxos. n anatomy, 
the part of the hand between the wrist and the fingers. 
NE-TACHRO-NISMN, n. [Gr. pera and xpovos.] An error 

in chronology, by placing an event after its real time. 
MET'A-CISM, n. A defect in pronouncing the letter m. 
METAGE, n. Measurement of coal; price of measuring. 
MET-A-GRAM'MA-TISM, n. [Gr. usra and ypappa.) Ana- 
sene pis or metagrammatism, is a transposition of the 
etters of a name into such a connection as to express some 
rfect sense applicable to the person named.— Camden. 
'"MET'AL (met'tl), 2. (Fr.; L. metallum.) 1. A simple, fixed, 
"shining, opaque body or eubetance, insoluble in water, fuai- 
ble by heat, a good conductor of heat and electricity, and 
having a pecu lustre, known as the metallic lustre. 2. 
Courage; spirit; so written, by mistake, for mettle. 3. 
Te bed stone used for covering macadamized roads ; 
nglan 
T-A-LEP'IS, n. (Gr. ysradntis.) In rhetoric, the con- 
junction of two or more different figures inthe same word ; 
as, "in one Cæsar there are many Mariuses" Here the 
word Marius is put, nf synecdoche, for an aspiring man, 
and then, by metonymy, for the evil consequences of such a 
character to the public safety, forming a metalepsis. 
MET-A-LEP'TI€, a. 1. Pertaining to a metalepsis or parti- 
cipation; translative. 2. Transverse.—3. In natural sci. 
ence, canorus the substitution of one substance for anoth- 
er, which is displaced or removed.— Dana. 
MET-A-LEP'TI€-AL-LY, adv. By transposition. 
ME TAL/LIE, Ya. [L. metallicus.) Pcrtaining to a metal 
ME.TAL'LIC-AL, § or metals; consisting of metal; par- 
taking of the nature of metals; like a metal. 
MET-AL-LIFER-OUS, a. (L. metallum and fero.) Produc- 
metals; yielding metals.—Kirwan. 
METAL'LLFORM, a Having the form of metals; like 
metal.— Kirwan. 
* MET’AL-LINE, a. 1. Pertaining to a metal; consisting 
of metal. 2. Imp'egnated with metal. 
MET'AL-LIST, n. A worker in metals, or one skilled in 


metals.—Mozon. 

MET-AL-LIZA'TION, n. “he act or process of forming 
into a metal . à 

MET'AL-LTZE, v. t. To form into metal; to give to a sub- 
stance its proper metallic properties. 

MET'AL-L1Z PP. Formed into metal. 

MET'AL-LIZ-IN i, m. Forming into metal. 

MET-AL-LOG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. usradXoy and ypagy.] An 
account or description of me 

MET'AL-LOID, n. [metal, and Gr. edocs.) A name some- 
times applied to the mctallic bases of the alkalics and 


carthe. 

MET-AL-LOID'AL, a. Having a form or appearance like 
that of a metal 

MET-AL-LUR‘GI€, a. Pertaining to metallurgy, or the art 
of working metals. 

° MET'AI-LUIUAIST, n. One whose occupation is to work 
metals, or to purify, refine, and prepare metala for use. 

* MET AL-LURGY, n. (Gr. utra)Àov and epyov.] The artof 
working metals from the state of ore to the utensil, com- 
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prehending assaying, sinclting, refining, smithery, &c. Usu 
ally, in a more limited sense, the separation of inctals from 
their orcs or other combinations.— Hebert. 

MET'AL-MAN, n. A worker in metals; a coppcrsmith of 
tinman. 

MET-A-MORPH1€, a. In geology, pertaining to changes 
which mincrals or rocks may havc undergone since their 
original deposition; usually applied to changes which scd- 
imentary rocks have undergone through the influence of 
heat— Dana. 

NET-A-NORPH18M, n. fn geology, the state or quality of 
bcing metamorphic. 

MET-A-MORPH'OSE, v. t. (Gr. utrayopóoo.] To change 
into a ditfcrent form ; to transform ; particularly, to change 
the form of insects, as from the larva to a wingcd animal 
— n. 

MET-A-MORPH'OSED, pp. Changed into a different form. 

NET A OREO EER: *. One who transforms or changcs 
the shape. 

MELANORPHOSIO a. Changing the form ; transform 


ng. 

MET-A-MORPH’O-SING, pyr. Changing thc shape. 

MET-A-MORPH'OeSIS, a. (Gr.) 1. Change of form or shape, 
transformation; particularly, a change in the form of be 
ing, as of a chrysalis into a winged animal. 2. Any change 
of form or shape. 

MET-A-NOR-PHOSTIC-AL, a. Pertaining to or affected 
by metamorphosis. 

MET'A-PHOR, n. [Gr. peraġopa.) A short similitude; a 
similitude reduced to a single word; or a word expres 
ing similitude without the signs of comparison. us, 
“That man is a fox,” is a metaphor; but, “ that man is like 
B fox," is a similitude. 

MET-A-PHORTO, ła. Pertaining to metaphor; com. 

MET-A-PHOR'I€-AL, § prising a metaphor; not literal 

MET-A-PHORT€-AL-LY, adv. In a metaphorical manner , 
not ER 

MET'A-PHOR-IST, n. One who makes metaphors. 

MET’A-PHRASE (met'a-fráze), n. ‘Gr. utraópao«s.] A verb 
al translation; a version or translation of one language into 
another, word for word; opposed to paraphrase. 

MET'A-PHRAST. n. A person who translates from one lan 
guage into another, word for word. 

MET-A-PHRASTIE, a. Close or literal in translation. 

MET-A.PHYS'IC, 2a. 1. Pertaining or relating to meta 

NET-A-PHYS1E€-AL, j physics. 2. According to rules o1 
principles of metaphysics. 3. Preternatural or supernat- 
ural.—Sh. [dod 

MET-A-PHYST€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of metaphys- 
ical science. 

MET-A-PHY-SY"CIAN (meta-fe-zizh'un) n. One who is 
versed in the science of metaphysics. 

MET-A-PHYSTES, n. [Gr. pera and guvatxn.] The science 
of the principles and causes of all things existing ; hence, 
the science of mind or intelligence. 

MET'A-PLASM, a. [Gr. perarAucpos.) In grammar, achange 
made in a word by the augmentation, diminution, or im- 
mutation of a syllable or letter. 

NE-TASTASSIS, n. ir pcracrans.) A translation or re- 
moval of a disease from one part to another, or such an al. 
teration as is succeeded by a solution. 

MET-A-TXR'SAL, a. Belonging to thc metatarsus. 

MET-A-TAR'SUS, a. (Gr. pera and rapoos.] The middle ot 
the foot, or part between the ankle and the toes. 

NE-TATHE-SIS, n. [Gr. pera@cors.) 1. Fr tepido a 
figure by which the letters or syllables of a word are trans- 
posed.—2. In medicine, a change or removal of a morbid 
causc, without expulsion. 

NET-A-THORAX, a. [Gr. pera and West] In entomology, 
the last or posterior segment of the thorax in ineccts. 

MET'A-TOME, n. [L. metatus. measured.) In architecture, 
[n space between one dcntil, or denticle, and another.— 


ME-TA'YER, x. [Fr.] In Franceand kaly, a farmcr holding 
land on condition of yielding half the produce to the pro 
rietor, from whom he receives tools and stock.— Brande. 
METE, v. t. (Sax. metan, ametan, gemetan; D. mecten ; L. me 
tior.) “To mcasurc ; to ascertain quantity, dimensions, or 


PA. by any rule or standard. [Ob t.) 

NETE. E [Sax. hina) Measure ; limit; boundary; (used 
chiefly in the plural, in the phrase metes and bounds.| 

MET'ED, pp. Measured, 

ME-TENP'SY-CHOSE, v. t. To translate from one body to 
another, as the soul 

ME-TEMP-SY-€HO'SIS, n. (Gr. uerepWuxwers.]  Transmi- 
gration; the passing of the soul of à man aftcr death into 
some other animal body. J 

MET-EMP-TO'SIS, n. [Gr. pera, ev, and gixrw.) In ckronol 
ogy, the solar equation necessary to pern the new moon 
from happening a day too late, or the suppression of the 
bissextile once in 134 years; opposed to proemptosis. 

* M£'TE-OR, n. (Gr. uercopos.] 1. In a general sense, a bod 
that flies or floats in the air, as clouds, &c.— Burke. 2 


* See Synopsis. À. Ë. L. &c., long.—X, E, I, &c., short.—FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—NARINE. BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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flery or luminous body or appearance flying or floating | MET'O-@IIE, n. [Gr. uertxe.] 
in the atmoephcre, or in a morc elevated region. The tween two dentils. Brande. 
name is given to those bodies which, exploding with a | ME-TON'I€ CY'OeLE, P" The cycle of the moon, or pet 
loud noise, throw off stoncs that fall to the earth; also, to | ME-TONI€ YEAR, od of nincteen years, in wh ch Wis 
shooting stars and the ignis fatuus... Figuratively, any lunations of the moon return w the samo days of tho 
thing that transiently dazzles or strikes with wonder. month; so called from its discoverer, Maon, the Athenian. 
ME-TE-OR1€, a. 1. Pertaining to meteors; consisting of | MET-O-NYNM'IO, a. Uecd by way of metonymy, by 
racteors. 2. Proceeding from a mcteor.—Meteoric tron. | MET-O-NYM'I€-AL, $ putting onc word for another. 
iron in the metallic state, as found in meteoric stones.— | NET-O-NYM'I€-AL-LY, adv. liy mctonymy. 
Meteoric showers, periodical cxhibitions of shooting stars, | * MET'O-NYM-Y or ME-TONY-MY, n. (Gr. ptrovogia.] In 
as about the 9th of August and the 13th of Novembre. rhetoric, a trope in which one word is put for another: a 
ME&TE-OR-ITE, n. A solid substance or t falling trom chance of names which have some rclation to each other. 
the high regions of the atmosphcrc.— Mantell. ME'T'O-PE, n. (Gr. peron.) 1n architecture, the space bo. 
t MEZ"TE-OR-IZE, v. i To ascend in vapors.— Evelyn. twecn the triglyphs of the Doric fricze. 
ME-TE-OR'O-LITE, n. A meteoric stone, consisting of a | MET-O-POS'€O-PIST, n. One versed in physiognomy. 
solid, semi-metallic substance, which falls from the at- | MET-O-POS'OO-PY, n. [Gr. uerwxov and oxoxtw.] The 
moepnere after the explosion of a nicteor ; called, also, study of physiognomy. 
aerolite. METRE. See METER. 
ME-TE-OR-O-LOGTE, $a Pertaining tothe atmosphere | MET'RI€-AL, a. (L. metricus ; Fr. metis] 1. Pertnining 
ME-TE-OR-O-LOG16-AL, § and its phenomena. to measure, or due arrangement or combination of long 
ME-TE-OR-OL‘O-GIST, n. One skilicd in meteorology. and short syllables. 2. Consisting of verses. 
ME-TE-OR-OL'0.GY, n. (Gr. werewpos and doyos.] That MOSS AD LY, adv. In a metrical manner. 
pelencs which treats of the atmosphere and its phenome Me" RU T AN i A writer of verecs.—Bale, [Not in use., 
ME-TE-OR'O-MAN-CY, n. (Gr. perewpoy and pavrea.]. A | ME-TROL'O-6Y, n. (Gr. perpov and Xoyos.] An account of 
" dum of divination by meteors, chicfly by thunder and mearen or the science of weights and measures.—J. Q. 
tning. Adams. 
ME-TE-OR'O-SOOPE, n. Aninstrument for taking the mag- | MET'RO-NOME, n. (Gr. perpew and vopn.] An instrument 
nitude and distances of heavenly bodies. (Not in use.] on the principle of the clock, having a short pendulum, 
ME-TE-OR-OS'€O-PY, n. (Gr. uercopoc and cxorew.] That which serves to mcasure time in music. 
t of astronomy which treats of sublime heavenly bodies, | ME-TRON’O-NY, n. (Gr. perpew, to measure, and voun, di- 


In archüccure, the »pace tx 


istancc of stars, &c.—Bailey. (Not tn use.) vision.] The measuring time by an instrument. 

ME-T#’OR-OUS, a. Having the nature of a mcteor. ME-TROP'O.-LIS, a. (L.: Gr. gnrpozoMiç, mother-city.] The 
METER, n. One who measures; (used in compounds.] chief city or capital of a kingdom, state, or country. 
ME'TER, 2. (Sax. meter; Fr. metre. All the compounds of | MET-RO-POL'I-TAN, a. Belonging to a metropolis, or to 
METRE, $ this word are conformed to English orthogra- the mother-church; residing in the chief city. 

raphy, as diameter, &c. The same would be desirable in | MET-RO-POL/'I-TAN, n. The bishop who prcsides ovcr the 

the simple wont] 1. Measure; verse; arrangement of ' other bishops ofa province.—In the Latin Church, the eamo 

poetical feet, or of long and short syllables in verse, 2. A | as archbishop; in the Greek Church, one whose sce is 1%- 


French measure of length, equal to 39 44, English inches. | , ally a civil metropolis.—Hook. — 

I METE"WAND, n. [mete and wand.) A staff or rod of acer-  ! ME-TROP'O-LITE, n. A metropolitan. 
tain length, used as a measure.—Ascham. | MET-RO-POLT.TIO, — 3a. Pertaining to a metropolis 

tMETEYXRD, n. (Sax. metgeard.] A yard, staff, or rod, MET-RO-PO-LIT'6.AL, $ chief; pertaining to a mctru 
used as a measure. olitan or to his seo. 

ME-THEG'LIN, n. (W. meyglin.] A liquer made of honey | METTLE (mettl), n. (usually supposcd to be corrupted 
and water, boi and fermented, often cnriched wi from metal.) Spirit; constitutional ardor ; that tempera 
eri — METTLED, a. Hightpirted: afdent; full of ü 

ME-THINKS,, v. impers. ; pp. methought. d think.) It | ME „a. High-ep ; ardent; full of fire. 

Seema te mor Mippenrb to me; Taha TM] T | METTLE-SOME, a. Full of spirit; possessing constitation 


METH'OD, n. [L. methodus.] 1. A suitable and convenient | 8l ardor; brisk; flery.— Tatler. 
Reim oe things, rocoodings, or ideas; the natural | MET'TLE-SÓME-LY, adv. With sprightliness. = 
or regular disposition ofe separate things or parts. 2. Way; | MET'TLE-SONE-NESS, m. The state of being high-epiriteé 
manner; as, method of proceeding. T Classification; ar- | MEUM ET TOUM. [L.] Mine and thine. 
rangement of natural bodies according to their common | MEW (mu), n. (Sax. mew; D. mceuw; G. mewe] A sea 
characteristics, In natural arrangements, a distinction is | _ fowl of the genus larus; a gull. 
sometimes made between method wi system. System ia an A n. (Fr. periclis sni A cage for birds ; a» 
arran ent founded, throughout all its parts, on some one nelosure; a piace of connincm 
rinciple. Methodisan ie dendi fixed and determ- | MEW (mu), v.t. To shut up; to inclose ; to confine, as in 
Bend and founded on more general rclations.—SvN. Or- | ` a cage or othcr inclosurc.— Dryden. 
der; regularity; rule; mode; course; means. MEW (mu), v. t. [VV. miw; It. mudare; Fr. muer.) To shed 
ME-THODI16O, Ya. Arranged in convenient order; dis- or cast; to change ; to molt.— Dryden. 
ME-THOD16-AL, § posed in a just and natural manner, or | MEW (mu), v, £. [W. mewian.] “To cry as a cat. 
in a manner to illustrate a subject, or to facilitate practical | MEW. v. £ To change; to put on a new appearance. 


operations. MEW‘ING (mong) n. 1. act of casting the feathers oz 
ME THOD'IO-AL-LY, adv. In a methodical manner; ac- | skin. 2. A crying, as of a cat. i j 

cording to natural or convenient order. MEW"ING, ppr. Casting the fcathers or skin; crying. 
METH'OD-ISM, n. The doctrines and worship of the eect | MEWL, v. t. (Fr.miauler ; It. miagolare.] To cry from un 

of Christians called Methodists. easiness, as a child.—Shak, 


METH'OD-IST, n. 1. One who observes method. 2. One | MEWL'ER, n. Onc who squalls or mewis. 
of a sect of Christians founded by John Wesley, and so | NEWS (müz), n. pl. The royal stables in London, so called 
called from the exact regularity of their lives, and the because built where the king's hawks were once mered. 
strictness of their principles and rules. The name is also | ME-ZE'RE-ON, n. A small ornamental European shruh, 
given, in England, to the followers of Whitefield, or Cal- | whose extreincly acrid bark is used in medicine. 
vinistic Methodists. 3. A physician who practices by meth- | MEZZA-NINE, n. (lt) 1. A story of emall height intro 
od or theory.—Boyle. 4. A cant term of dcrision for one duced betwecn two higher ones.—Brande. 2. A low win- 
strictly religious. dow, less in height than in breadth.—Buchanan. 
METH-OD-IST16, 2a. Resembling the Methodists; par- | MEZ'ZO (med'zo). [It] In music, denotes middle, mean. ; 
METH-OD-ISTIC-AL, $ taking of the strictness of Meth- | MEZ'ZO-RE-LIEV'O (mcd'zo-re-lév'o), n. [It. mezzoreliero.; 
odists.— Ch. Obs. A mene point of rclicf in figures, between high and low 
METH-OD-I LY, adv. After the manner of Mcth- relie Š 
odists, Ed E MEZ'ZO VOCE (med’z0 vé'cha). [It] In music, with a 
METH'OD-IZE, v. t. To reduce to method; to dispose in| medium fulluces of sound. 


due order ; to arrange in a convenient manner. * MEZ-ZO-TINT'O (mcz-zo- or mcd-zo-), n. [It] A ee 
METH'OD-TIZED, pp. Reduced to method. of engraving or representation of figures on cop D E 
METITOD-IZ-ING, ppr. Arranging in due order. itation of painting in Indian ink. Mezzofiwt iF n s Ea 
ME-THOUGHT"' (me-thawt), pret. of methinks. Itseemed to | MY. The third note in thc musical scale, between 

me; I thought —Milton.— Dryden. * Ml'ARM, n. The saine as mijasma.—1fnrrry. 


1 Iv»fecti 
METH'Y-LENE, n. (Gr. ucüv and vàn.) A highly volatile and | MEAS MA, n. ; pl. Mrasaata. (Gr. from pane.) infecting 


inflammable liquid produced by the destructive distillation | substanccs floating in the air; tbe effluti: of any pu 


of wood.— Brande. ane hodies, rising = pating inue auuosphere. 
METIE, n. (Gr. ucrowos.] In ancient Greece, à sojourner ; | MI-AS'MAL, a. Containing manna š ki f the 
s resident stranger ina Grocin city or place. ' | MLAB-MATIG, a Pertaining to miasma; partaking o 


t ME-TIOU-LOUS, a. [L.'meticulosus.] Timid.—Coles. i qualities of noxious eftluvia. 
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MI€A, x. (L. mica.) A mineral capable of being cleaved 
into clastic plates of extremc thuiness. It is generally 
more or less transparent, and is uscd likc glass for lan- 
terna and for the doors of stoves. It is an essential con- 
stituent of granite, gneiss, and mica elate.— Dana. 

MI'CA-SCHIST, tn. A echistose rock, consisting of mica 

MICA-SLATE, and quartz. 

MI-EA'CEOUS (-hus) a. Pertaining to, or consisting of 

MICA REL. "ni f argil) th. 

A-REL, n. species o illaceous ear 

MICE, n. ; pl. of mouse. 

MIC€HA.EL.ITE, s. A sub-varicty of silicious sinter, dis- 
covered in the island of St. Michacl. 

MICIT'AEL-MAS (mik'cl-mas), n. 1. The feast of St. Mi- 
chacl, a festival of the Roman Catholic Church, celebrated 
Sept, 29.—2. In colloguial language, autumn. 

MICHE (nich), v. £ 1. To lie hid; to skulk; to retire or 
shrink from view. 2. To pilfer.—sShak. ; [obs.) 

*tMICH'ER, x. One who skulks, or crecpe out of sight; a 
thicf —Sidney. 

! MICH'ER-Y, n. Theft; cheating.—Gower. 

MICH'ING, ppr. or a. Retiring; skulking; creeping from 
sight; nean; cowardly. [Julgar.) 

I MI€K’LE, a. (Sax. micel, mucel ; Scot. myche, mekyl, muckle.) 
Much; great. [Retained in the Scottish language.) : 

MI'€O, *. A small South American monkey, with shining 
white hair, a black tail, and the hands and face of a dcep 
Hesh-color. 

M7r‘€RO-€OSM, n. (Gr. uuxpog and xoopos.) Literally, the 
little world ; but used for man, supposed to be an epitome 
of the universe or great world.— Swift. 

NI-CRO-€OS MIE SALT, n. A triple salt of soda, ammo- 
nia, and phosphoric acid, originally obtained from urine. 

U 
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— Ure. 

MI-CRO-€OS'"MI€-AL, e. Pertaining to the microcosm. 

MI-CRO-€OS-MOG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. uos, xooyos, and ypa- 
ów.) The description of man as a little world. 

MI-€RO-COUS'TI€, n. [Gr. uuxpog and axove.] An instru- 
ment to aumnent s sounds, and assist in hearing. 

* MI-CROGRA-PHY, n. (Gr. uuxpo$ and ypaóo.] The de- 
scription of objects too small to be disccrned without the ' 
aid of a microscope. 

MI-CROM E. TER, n. (Gr. pixpos and perpoy.) An instru- 
ment applied to the telescope or microscope for measur- 
ing small objects, Tip or angles. 

MI-CRO-METRI€-AL, a Belonging to the micrometer ; 
made by the micrometer.—Humboldt, 

MI'ERO-PHONE, n. (Gr.juxpog and $oyn.] An instrument 
to augment small sounds, a inicrocoustic. 

MT€RO-PTLE, n. (Gr. uxpos, small, and xv», mouth.) In 
botany, the mouth of the foramen of an ovulum.— Lindley. 

MI'CRÓ-S€OPE, n. (Gr. mapos and oxozco.] An optical in- 
atrumcnt, consisting of lenses or mirrors, which magnify 
objects, and thus render visible minute objects which can 
not be seen by the naked eye, or enlarge the apparent 
magnitude of small visible bodies. 

MI-CRO-S€OPI€, a 1. Made by the aid of a micro- 

NI-CRO-SCOPTC€-AL, $ scope.—4rbuthnot. 2. Assisted by 
a microsco 3. Resembling a microscope; capable of 
sons emall objects. 4. Very small; visiblc only by the 
aid of a microscope. 

RI-ERO-SC€OP'IC-AL-LY, adv. By the microscope; with 
minute inspcction.—Good. 

MIC€RO-S€O-PIST, n. One skilled in microscopy. 

MI-€ROS'€O-PY, n. The usc of the microscope. 

MY€RO-TiNE, a. (Gr. expos, small] Having or consisting 
of small crystals.— rd. 

MI€-TU-RI"TION Crish'un), n. [L. micturio.) The desire 
of making water, or passing the urinc.— Darwin. 

MID, a. (Sax. midd, midde.] 1. Middle; at equal distance 
from cxtrcmes. 2. Intervening; as, in mid air. 

MID-AGE, n. The middle of lifc, or persons of that age. 

MID'-€)URSE, n. The middle of thc course or way. 

NID-DiY, a. Being at noon; mcridional.— Addison. 

MID'-DAY, n. The middle of the day ; noon.— Donne. 

MID'-HEAV.EN, n. The middle of sky or heaven. 

MID'-LENT, n. [3ax. midiencten.] The middle of lent. 

MID'-SUN-MER, n. The middle of summer ; the summer 
solstice, about thc 21st of June.— Swift. 

MID'-WIN-TER, n. The middle of winter; winter solstice. 

MID'-WOOD, n. The middle of the wood.—Thomson. 

NIDA, x. (Gr. udas.) A worm, or the bean-fly.— Chambers. 

MIDDEN, n. A dunghilL—Favour. 

t MID'DEST, a. superl. of mid.—Spenser. 

MID'DLE (mid'dl), a. (Sax., D. middel; G. mittel; Dan. mid- 
del.) 1. Equally distant from the cxtremes. 2. Interme- 
diate ; intervening.— Middle Ages, the period which inter- | 
vencd between the fall of the Roman Empire and the re- 
vival of letters in the fifteenth century.— The middle term 
of a syllogism is one with which the two extremcs are 
separately compared, and by means of which they are 
brought together in the conclusion ° 

MIDDLE, n. 1. The point or part cqually distant from the | 
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; MIDST, adv. 
MID'STREAM, n. The middle of the stream.— Dryden. 


MIG 


extremities. 2. Tho time that passes, or events that bnp 
u between the beginning and the end. 
MID'DLE-AQED, a. Being about the middle of the ordina. 


ry age of man. 

MID'DLE-DE€K, n. The deck below the main deck ín 
three-deckcrs.— Totten. 

t MIDDLE-EARTH, n. (Sax. middan-eard.} The world. 

MID'DLE-MAN, n. An agent between two parties; partic- 
ularly in Ireland, one who takcs land of the proprictors in 
large tracts, and then rents it out in amall portions to the 

casantry ata greatly cnhanced price. 

MID'DLE-MO37, a. cing in the middle, or ncarest the 
middle of a number of things that are ncar the middle. 
MID'DLING, a. (Sax. midlen.] Of middle rank, state, size, 
or quality ; about cqually distant from the extrcmes ; mod- 

erate. pé 

MID'DLINGS, n. pl. The coarscr part of flour. 

MID'DLING-LY, adv. Passably; indifferently.—Joknsun. 

MIDGE, n. (Sax. myge, mygge) A gnat or fy. 

NIDLAND, a. 1. Being in the interior country; distant 
from the coast or sea-shore.—Hale. 2. Surrounded by tho 
sca; mcditcrranean.—Dryden. 

MID'LEG, ». Middlc of tlic leg.—Bacon. 

MID'LIFE, n. Thc middle of life, or of the usual age of man 
— Southey. 

MID'NOST1, a. Middle; as, the midmost battles.—Dryden. 

MID'NIGHT (nite), n. The middle of the night; twelve 
o'clock at night. 

MIDNIGHT, a. 1. Being in the middle of the night.—Hacon 
2. Dark as midnight ; very dark. 

NID'RIB, n. (mid, middle, and rib.] In Botany, a continua 
tion of the petiole, extcnding from the base to the apex ot 
the lamina of a leaf —ZLindley. 

ME n. (Sax. midhrife] In anatomy, the diaphragm. 
—Quíncy. 

NID’SEA, n. The midst of the sea. — Dryden. 

MID'SHIP, e. Being in the middle of a np 

MID'SHIP-MAN, n. In ships of war, a kind of naval cadet, 
whose business is to second the orders of the superior offi- 
cers and assist in the necessary business of the ship. . 
Passed midshipman, one who has passcd examination and 
ji a candidate for promotion to the rank of lieutenanj. 

otten. 

MID BHIS, adv. In the middle of a ship ; properly, amid- 
ships. : 

MIDST, n. [confracted from middest, the superL of mid.] 
The middle.—Dryden. The pareto in the midst often sig 
nifics involved in, surrounded or overwhelmed by. 

In the middle.— Milton. 


t MIDWARD, adv. Midst. ` 

MID'WAY,n. The middle of the way or distance. 

MID^WAY,a. Being in the middle of the way or distance 

MID^VAY, adv. In the middle of the way ; half way. 

MID^VIFE, n. [mid and tif.] A woman who assists other 
women in childbirth. 

MID'WIFE, v. £ To perform the office of midwife. 

MIDWIFE, v. t. To assist in childbirth. 

* MID'WIFE-RY, n. 1. The art or practice of assistin 
women in childbirth ; obstetrics. 2. Assistance at child: 
birth. 3. Hclp or co-operation in production. 

MYE-MITE, n. A variety of magnesian limestone. found at 
Micmo, in Tuscany. 

MIEN (mcen), n. [Fr. mine; Dan., Sw. mine; Corn. men.) 
The whole external appearance with correspondent car- 
riage of body.—Syn. Look; air; countenance; aspect 
demeanor ; Ep gaia manner. 

MIFF, ai] A slight degree of resentmcnt.—4olloway. | Cos 
loquial. 

NIFFED (mift), e. Slightly offended. 

MIGHT (mite), pret. of may. 1. Had power or liberty. 2. 
It sometimes denotes was possible. implying ignorance ol 
the fact in the speaker ; as, it might be so. 

MIGHT (mite), n. (Sax. might, meht ; G. macht.) 1. Strength; 
forcc ; power; primarily and chiefly, bodily strength or 
physical power. 2. Political power or great achieve- 
ments. 3. National strength ; physical power or military 
forcc. 4. Valor, with bodily strength ; military prowess. 
5. Ability; strength or application of means. 6. Strength 
or forcc of purpose. 7. Strength of affection. 8. Strength 
of light ; splendor ; effulgence.— With might and main, 
with the utmost strength. 

MIGHT'I.LY (mite-le), ade. 1. With great gown force, or 
strength; vigorously. 2. Vehemently ; wi at earnest. 
ness. 3. Powerfully; with great cnergy. 4. With great 
strength of argument. 5. With great or irresistible forcc ; 
greatly; extensively. 6. With strong means of defcnse. 
7. Greatly ; to a great degree; vcry much.—Spectator , 
[colloquial.] 

NIGIITI-NESS, n. 1 Power; greatness ; height of dignity 
2. A title of dignity; as, thcir High ew anan 

MIGIITY (mite), a. [Sax. mihtig.] 1. Having great bodily 
strength or physical power; very strong or vigorous. 2, 
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Very strong ; valiant; bold. 3. Very powerful; having 
great command ; potent. 4. Very strong in nuinbers. 5. 
Very strong or great in corporeal power; very able. 6. 
Violent; very loud. 7. Vehement ; rushing with violence. 
8. Very great; vast. 9. Very great or strong 10. Ve 
forcible; efficacious. 11. Very great or eminent in inte 
lect or acquirements. 12. Great; wonderful; performed 
with great power. 13. Very severe and distressing. 14. 
Very great, large, or populous. 15. Important ; 1noment- 
ou 


8. 

MIGHTY, adv. Ina t degree; very; as, mighty wise. 
— Prior. {Colloquia} i gs 

MIGNIARD (min'yerd) a. (Fr. mignard] Soft; dainty; 
delicate; pretty.— Ben Jonson. 

MIGN-ON-NETTE' (min-yo-net), n. (Fr.) An annual plant, 
reseda odorata, bearing flowers of an agreeable odor. 

MI'GRATE, v. £ ps migro.) 1. To pass or remove from 
one country or from one state to another, with a view to 
a residence. 2. To pass or remove from one region or 
district to another for a temporary residence. 

MY’GRA-TING, ppr. or a. Removing from one state to an- 
other for a permanent residence. 

MI-GRA'TION, n. (L. migratio.] 1. The aet of removing 
from one kingdoni or state to another for the purpose of 
residence. 2. Change of place ; removal. 

MI'GRA-TO-RY, a 1. Removing or accustomed to remove 
from one state or country to another for anent resi- 
dence. 2. Roving; wandering ; occasionally removing for 
pasturage. 3. Passing from one climate to another, as birds. 

MILCH, a. (Sax. melce.) 1. Giving milk; as, milch cows or 
goats. 2. Soft; tender; merciful; as, milch-hearted.—Shak. 

MILD, a. (Sax. mild; G., D., Sw., Dan. mild.) 1. Gently and 
pleasantly affecting the senses; not violent. 2 Not acrid, 
pungent, corrosive, or drastic ; operating gently ; not acri- 
monious; as, mild medicine. 3. Having tenderness and 

entlencss of temper or disposition; not severe or cruel. 
Not fierce, rough, or angry; as, mild words. 5. Not 
fierce ; not stern; not frowning; as, a mild countenance. 
6. Not sharp, tart, sour, or bitter; moderately swect or 
pleasant to the taste. 7. In a state of calmness or tran- 
quillity. 8. Moderate ; not violent or intense.—Syn. Soft ; 
gentle; bland; calm; tranquil; soothing; pleasant; pla. 
cid; meek; kind; merciful; tender; indulgent; clement ; 
compassionate mollifying ; demulcent ; lenitive; assua- 
ve. 


MILD'-SPIRTT-ED, la. Having a mild temper.—Arbuth- 

MILD'-TEM'PERED, $  not.—Scott. 

MILDEW (mil'du), ». (Sax. mildeaw.) A thin whitish coat. 
ing found sometimes on the leaves of vegetables, occasion- 
ing disease, decay. and death. It is also found on paper, 
eloth, &c. It consists of innumerable minute fungi. 

MILDEW, v. t. To'taint with mildew.— Skak. 

MIL'DEW ED (-düde), pp. Tainted or injured by mildew. 

MIL'DEW-ING, ppr. Tainting with mildew. 

MILD'LY, adv. Softly; gently; tenderly; not roughly or 
violently ; moderately. 

MILD'NESS, n. 1. Softness; gentleness. 2. Tenderness; 
mercy; clemeney. 3. Gentleness of operation. 4. Soft. 
ness; the quality that affects the senses pleasantly. 5. 
Temperateness ; moderate state. 

MILE, n. (L. mille us; Sax., Sw. mil; Fr. mille.) A 
measure of length or distance. The English or statute 
mile contains 8 furlongs, 320 rods, poles, or perches, 1760 
yards, 5280 feet, or 80 chains. The English geographical 
mile is à of a degree of latitude, or about 2025 yards. The 
Roman 1nile was 1000 paces, equal to 1614 yards, English 
measure. The German short mile is nearly equal to 38, 
English míles; the German long mile to 53 English miles ; 
the Prussian and Danish miles are each about 4Z English 
miles. The Swedish mile is about 6] English miles. 

MYLE’AGE, n. Fees paid for travel by the mile. 

MILE'STONE, n. Astone set to mark the distance or epace 
ofa mile. A post used for this purpose is ealled a zaile-post. 

MIL'FOIL, n. [L. millefolium.] An herb; yarrow. 

MIL^1A-RY (mil'ya-re), a. [Fr. siliatre; L. milium.) 1. Re- 
sembling millet-sceds. 2. Accompanied with an eruption 
like millet-seeds; as, miliary fever. 

t MIL-ICE’, for militia. 

MIL'I-O-LTTE, n. Fossil remains of the miliola, a minute 
mollusk. 

MIL'I-TAN-CY, n. Warfare.—Montagu. (Little used.) 

MILTI TANT, ue militans.) 1. Fighting; combating ; 
serving as a soldier. Spenser.—2. The Church militant is 
the Christian Church on earth, which is supposed to be 
engnged in a constant warfare against its enemies; thus 

distinguished from the Church triumphant, or in heaven.— 
Hooker. 

MIL TA-RI-LY, adv. In a soldierly manner. 

MILT TA-RY, a. [Fr. militaire; L. militaris.) 1. Pertaining 
to soldiers or to arms. 2. Engaged in the service of sol- 
diers or arms. 3. Warlike; becoming a soldier; martial. 
4. Derived from the services or exploits of a soldier. 5. 
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Conformable to the custums or rules of urmics or mil 
& Performed or made by soldire.—Miditarg uwerc,a m 
u and, on condition of performing military service. 
MIL1-TA-RY, x. The whole body of soldi re ; sobliery dab 
MILT-TATE, v f (L mga. T 
A 9. t. (L. mutuo.) “To militate again 
porci to be or to act in o position. — Smolice. Cd 

MI-LYTIA (me-lish’€), n. [L.] The body of soldiers in e 
state enrolled for discipline, but not engaecd in actual ecrv- 
ice except in emergencies. In England the militia con. 
sist of 200,000 men, who do scrvice about twe nty«ieght 
days in the ycar.—P. Cyc. In the United £tatcs the militia 
is com of persous between 18 and 45 care of age. 

MLLYI"TÍA-MAN, n. One who belongs to the niilitia, 

MILK, n. (Sax. melce; G. milch; D. melk.) 1. A white fluid 
or liquor, secreted by certain glands in female animals, 
and drawn from the breasts for the nourishment of their 
yonng. 2. The white juice of certain plants. 3. Emulston 
made by bruising secds ; as, the milk of almonds, produo- 
ed by pounding almonds with sugar and water. 

MILK, v. t. (Sax. melcan, meolcian ; G., D. melken.) 1. To 
draw or press milk from the breasts by thc hand. 2. To 
suck; > 

MILK’-FE-VER, ». A fever which sometimes accompanies 
the first secretion of milk in females after childbirth. 

MILK’-HEDGE, n. A shrub growing on the Coromandel 
coast, containing a milky juice. 

MILK'-LIV-ERED, a Cowardly ; timorous.—Shak. 

MILK'-PAIL, n. A pail which receives the milk drawn from 
COWS. 

MILK'-PAN, n. A pan in which milk is ect. 

MILK-POR' RIDGE, e A species of food composed of 

MILR-POT'TAGE, milk, or milk and water, boiled with 
meal or flour. 

MILK’-S€ORE, 2. An account of milk sold or purchased 
in small quantities, scored or marked. 

MILR'-SICER-NESS, n. A peculiar. malignant disease, oc- 
curring in eome localities of the Western United States, 
and aflecting certain kinds of farm-etcck, and persons who 
make use of the meat or dairy products of infected cattle. 
— Farm. Encyc. 

MILK'-TIIIS-TLE (-thisT), n. An esculent European plant 
of the thistle kind, having the veins of its leaves of a milky 
whiteness. 

MILK'-TOOTH, n. The fore-tooth of a foal, which comes 
at the age of about three months, and is cast within two or 
three years.— Farm. Di 

MILK'-TREE, n. A name of several trees yielding a yi 
juice, especially of those in which this juice is fit for food, 
as the cow-tree. 

MILR'-TRE'FOIL, n. A plant said to be a cytisus. 

MILR'-VETCH, n. A plant of the genus astragalus. 

bos RAE n. À plant of the genera polygala, euphor- 

ta, &c. 

MILK'-WEED, n. An herb abounding in a milky juice, and 
having its seeds attached to a long, silky down. 

MILK’-WHITE, a. White as milk.— Dryden. 

MILK'-WOÜM-AN, n. A woman who sells miik. 

MILKED (milkt), pp. Drawn from thc breasts vy the hand. 

t MILK’EN, a. Consisting of milk.— Temple. 

MILK'ER, n. One who milks. 

MILK'T.LY, adv. After the manner of milk; lactcally. 

MILR'T-NESS, n. Qualities like those of milk; softness. 

MILRANG, ppr. Drawing milk from the breasts of an ani 
mal by the hand. 

MILKING, ». The act of drawing milk from the breasts of 
an animal by the hand. 

MILR'MAID, n. A woman who milks or is employed in the 
dairy ; sometimes a milk-woman. 

MILK'MAN, n. A man who sells milk. 

MILK'SOP, n. A piece of bread sopped in milk; more usu- 
ally, a soft, effeminate, fecble-minded man. 

MILR'Y, a. 1. Made of milk. 2. Resembling milk. 3. Yicld- 
gi eae Figuratively, soft; mild ; gentle; timorous. 


MILK’Y-WAY, n. The galaxy; a broad, luminous path or 
circle in the heavens. 

MILL, n. [L. mille] A money of account of the United 
States, value the tenth of a cent, or the thousandth of a 
dollar. 

MILL, n. (Sax. min; W. melin; Ir. meile] 1. A compli- 
cated engine or machine for grinding and reducing to tne 
particles grain, fruit, or other eubstauce, or for performing 
other operations by means of wheels and a circular mo 
tion. 2. in house or building that contains the machino- 
ry for grinding, &c. 

MILL, et 1. To grind; to comminute: to reduce to ag 
particles or to emall picces.—2 In coining, to make S 
raised impression round the edges of a piece gp eect A, n 

revent the elipping of the coin. 3. To pass "à o d rai 
llinganill; to full, as cloth.. In eant w ilr n Te 
severely with the fats, as if in a fulling-m 
mill chocolate, is to froth it, See Frorit. 
t Obsolete, 
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MILL'-HORSE. a. A horse that turus a imill 

MILL'-SINPENCE, a. An old English coin of 1561, being 
one of the carlicst that was milled.— I wuer. 

Uqasha n. ; pl. MILL-TEETIL A grindcr, dens mo- 

is. 

MILL'-WRIGHT (rite), n. One who constructs mills, 

MILL'€OG, n. The cog of a mill-whecl.— Mortimer. 

MILL'DAM, x. A dam or mound to obstruct a water-course, 
and raise the water to an altitude sufficient to turn a mill- 
wheel 

MILL'POND, n. A 
driving a mill-whee 

MILL'RACE, n. The current of water that drivcs a mill. 
wheel, or the canal in which it is conveyed. 

MILL'3TONE, n. A stone used for grinding grain.— To see 
into a raillstone, to have unc mmon penetration. 

MILL'STONE-GRIT, n. A hard and coarse gritty sand- 
stonc. 

BILLED (mild), pp. or a. Passed through a mill; subject- 
ed to the operation of milling, as a coin; fulled; soundly 
beaten with the 6sts. 

MIL-LE-N VRI-AN, a. (Fr. mülenaire] Consisting of a thou- 
sand years; pertaining to the millennium. 

MIL-LE-NA'RI-AN, n. Achiliast; one who believes in Christ's 

rsonal reign on the earth for a thousand years. 

MILLE NX RÉANISM, ^. The doctrine of millenarians, 

MIL'LE-NA-RY, n. The space of a thousand years.—G. S. 


Faber. 

MIL'LE-NA-RY, a. (Fr. millenaire.) Consisting of a thousand. 
—Arbuthnot. 

MIL-LEN'NI-AL, a. Pertaining to the millennium, cz to a 
thousand years.— Burnet. 

MIL-LENNI-AL-IST, n. One who believes that Christ will 
rcigm on earth a thousand years; a chiliast. 

t MIL’LEN-NIST, n. One who holds to the millennium. 

MIL-LEN'NI-UM, a. (L. mille and annus.) A thousand years; 
a word used to denote the thousand years mentioned in 
Rerelation, xx., during which period Satan will be bound, 
and holiness become inue aarp throughout the world. 
During this period, as some believe, Christ will personally 
reign on earth with his saints. 

MIL'LE-PED, n. (L. mille ond pes] The wood-louse, an 
insect having many feet, a species of oniscus. 

MIL'LE-PORE, n. (L. mille and porus.) A genus of corals 
of the madrepore family, having the surface smooth, and 
perforated with very minute punctures or cells.—Dana. 

MIL'LE-PO-RITE, n. Fossil millepores. 

NILL’ER, n. (from mill.) 1. One whose occupation is to 
attend a grist-mill 2. An insect, having wings covered, as 
it were, with white powder or flour. 

MILL‘ER’S-THUNB un n. A small fish of European 
streams, the river bull-hea 

MIL-LESTM-AL, a. [L. millesimus.] Thousandth ; consist- 
ing of thousandth parts.— Watts. 

MIL'LET, n. (Fr. millet, or mil.) A plant, or the grain of a 
plant, having a stalk resembling a jointed reed. "Various 
med natives of warm climates, are used as food, but 

e Indian millet is the most common.—2. AMillet-grass, or 
millet, a hardy grass of several species. 

MIL-LL-ARD’, n. t A thousand millions. 

MIL‘LI-A-RY, a. (L. miliarium.) Pertaining to a mile ; de 
noting a mile; as, a milliary column.—D Anville. 

MIL'/LI-A-RY, *. Among the Romans, a milcstone. 

MIL'LI-GRAM, Yn. (L. mille, and Gr. yp:uga.] In the 

MIL'LI.GRAMME, $ system of French weights and meas- 
bibe ed thousandth part of a gramme, or ‘0154 grain, troy 
weight. 

MIL-LIL1-TER, n. (L. mille, and liter.) A French meas- 

MIL'LFLY TRE, ure of capacity, containing the thou- 
sandth part of a litre. 

MIL-LIME-TER, 22. (L.mille and metrum,] A French lin- 

MILLI ME TRE, eal measure, containing the thou- 
sandth part of a metre. 

MIL'LIN-ER, n. (Johnson supposes this word to bc Milaner, 
from Milan, in italy.) A woman who makes and aclls 
bead-dressce, hate, or bonnets, &c., for femalcs. 

MIL'LIN-EIUY, ~. ‘The articles made or sold by millincra, as 
head. dresses, hate or bonnets, laces, ribbons, and the like. 

MILL'ING, ppr. Grinding; reducing to small pieces; full. 
ing, as cloth ; stamping on the edges, as coin ; beating. 

MILLING, n. 1. The act or employment of grinding or 
psssinz through a mill.—2. in coining, the act of making 
raised impressions on the cdges of coin, or the impres 
sions thus made. Edin. Encyc.—3. In cant language, a 
beating with the fists. 

MILLION (ral'yun), n. (Fr. million ; It. milione] 1. The 
number of ten hundred thousand, or a thousand thousand. 

[4t is used as a noun or an a/ljective.]—2. In common usage, 
a very great number, indefinitely. 

MILL'ION-AIRE. n. (Fr.] A man worth a million. 

MILLTON-A-RY, a. Pertaining to millions; consisting of 
millior.s.— Pix 

tMILLIONED, a. Multiplied by millione.—Shak. 


d or reservoir of water raised for 
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MILLIONTH, a. The ten hundred thousandt 

MILL’REA, 2%. A coin of Portugal, commonly estimates 

MILL'REE, $ at 5x. sterling, or about 103 couts; though s 
amall gold millrea of 1755 was worth only 3s. 2d. sterling. 

MILT, 2. (Sax, Dan. D. milt) 1. In anatomy, the eplccn, a 
viscus situated in the left hypochondrium under the dia- 
phragm. 2 The soft roe of tishes, or the spermatic part 
of the males. 

MILT, v. €. To impregnate the roe or spawn of the female 
fish.—Johnson. 

MIL-T'ER, n. A male fish.— Walton. 

MIL TWORT (-wurt), w. An herb; splcenwort. 

MIME, n. 1. Among the ancients, a kind of farce or dra 
matic representation in which real characters were do 
picted. 9. An actor in such representations. 

t NIME, v. £ To mimic, or play the buffoon. See Mıxıc. 

t MIM’ER, x. A mimic. See Mimic. 

MI-ME'SI3, n. (Gr.) In rhetoric, imitation of the voice or 
gestures of another.— Encyc. 

MI-METI6, ta. (Gr. pyunrixos.)  Imitative ; as, the mi 

MI-METI€-AL, $ meic arts; apt to imitate. 

MIM'E-TENE, n. The mineral arseniate of lcad, occurring 
in pale-yellow or brownish hexagonal crystala. 

MIM16, Ya, [L. mimicus.] 1. Imitativc ; inclined to im- 

MIMT€-AL, $ itate or to ape; having the practice or habit 
of imitating. 2. Consisting of imitation. 

MINIE, 22. 1. One who imitates or mimics; a buffoon 

MIMT€K, ) who attempts to excite laughter or derision by 
acting or speaking in the manner of another. 2. A mean 
or ecrvile imitator. 

MIMT16, i" t. To attempt to excite laughter or derision by 

MINICK, § acting or speaking like another ; to ridicule by 
imitation.—Srn. To ape; imitate; countarfeit ; mock. 

MIM'I€-AL-LY, adv. In an imitative or aping manner. 

MIMIEK ED (mim'ikt), PP. Imitated for sport. 

MIMI€K-ER, n. One who mimics. 

MIM'IEK-ING, ppr. Imitating for sport; ridiculing by imi- 


tation. 

MIM'I€-RY, n. Ludicrous imitation for sport or ridicule. 

MI-MOG'RA-PHER, n. (Gr. uuyos and ypagw.) A writer ot 
farces or mimes. 

MINA, n. (L.] A weight or denomination of money. The 
Jewish mina was 50 shckels; the Attic 100 drachmas. 

MI-NA'CIOUS (me-n&'shus), a. (L. minar.) Threatening 
menacing. ^ 

MI-NAC'I-TY (me-nas'e-te), n. Disposition to threaten. 

MIN'A-RET, n. (Arm. manaraton, a lantern; W. mwn.) Ir 
Saracen architecture, a slender, lofty turret on Mohammed. 
an mosques, having a balcony, from which the people are 
called to prayer. 

t MIN-A-TO'RI-AL-LY, adv. With threats.—Hacket. 

* MIN'A-TO-RY, a. Threatening ; menacing.— Bacon. 

MINCE, v. t. [Sax. minsian ; W. main ; Fr. menu, mince.) L 
To cut or chop into very small pieces. 2 To diminish in 
speaking ; to retrench, cut otf, or omit a part for the pur- 
pose of suppressing the truth ; to extenuate or palliatc in 
representation. 3. To speak with affected softness: to 
clip words; not to utter the full sound.—Shak. 4. To 
walk with short or diminished steps. 

MINCE, v. i 1. To walk with short steps; to walk with 
affected nicety ; to affect delicacy in manner. 2. To spcak 

‘a softly, or D affccted nicety. 
INCE- ; 

MINCED'-MEAT (minst-), i^ Meat chopped very fine 

MINCE-PIE, i" A pie made with minccd meat 

MINCED'-PTE (minst), $ and other ingredicnts. 

MINCED (minst), pp. or a. Cut or chopped into very small 


TES 

MIN'CING, ppr. Cutting into small pieccs; speaking or 
walking atlcctedly. 

MIN'CING-LY, adv. In small parts ; not fully. 

MIND, ^. (Sax. gemind, gemynd; Dan. minde.) 1. inten. 
tion ; purposc; design. 2. Inclination ; will; desire. 3. 
Opinion. 4. Memory; remembrance. 5. The intellectual 
or intelligent power in man; the understanding; the pow- 
er that conceives. judges, or reasons; aa an active mind. 
6. The heart or seat of affection. 7. The will and afec: 
tion. 8. The implanted principle of gruce.— Hom., vii. 

MIND, v. t. 1. To attend to; to fix the thoughts on. 2 To 
attend to with submission. 3. To putin mind; to remind, 
(obs.] 4. To intend; to mean. Ckapman.—Srx. To no 
ticc; mark; regard; observo ; obey. 

t MIND, v.i To be inclined, or disposed to incline. 

MIND-FILL-ING, € Filling the mind.— Mitford. 

t MIND-STRI€K-EN, a. Moved; affected in mind. 

MIND'ED, a Dispoeed ; inclined: used chiefly iu com 

ounds; as, right-minded. 

MIND'ED-NESS, n. Disposition ; inclination towarl any 
thing.— Milner. : 
MIND'FUL,a. Attentive; regarding with care; bearing ir 
miud; heed'ul; observant; regardful. 

MINDFUL-LY, adv. Attentively : ale E 

MINDFUL-NESS, n. Attention; regard; heedfulness. 
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MINDING, ppr. Regarding; heed jg. 

MIND'ING, ^. Regnrd. 

MINDLESS, a 1. Inattentive; heedlcss ; forgetful; negl- 
gent; careless. 2. Not endued with miud or intellectual 
[One 3. Stupid; unthinking. 

MINE, e., called, sometimes, a pronominal adjective. (Sax., 
Sw., Dan. min; Goth. meins; Fr. mon; D. myn; G. mein.] 
My; belonging to me. Jt was formerly used before nouns 

inning with vowels; as, "I kept myself from mine in- 
iquity.” Mine.somctimes supplies the place of a noun ; 
as, your sword and mine are different in construction. 

MINE, n. (Fr. ne) 1. A pit or excavation in the carth, 
from which metallic oree or other mineral substances are 
taken by digging.—2. In the miliary art, a subterraneous 
canal or passage dug under the wall or rampart of a forti- 
fication, where a quantity of powder may be lodged for 
blowing up the works. 3. A rich source of wealth or 
other good. 

MINE, v. £ 1. To dig a minc or pit in the carth. 2. To 
form a subterrancous canal or hole by scratching; to form 
a burrow or lodge in the earth, as animals. 3. To practice 
secret mcang of injury. 

MINE, v.t. 1. To sap; to undermine; to dig away or oth. 
erwise remove the substratum or foundation; to ruin or 
destro by slow degrees. 

MINE-DIG-GER, n. One who digs mines. 

MINER, n. 1. One who digs for metals and other minerals. 
2. One who digs canals or passages under the walls of a 
fort, &c. 

MIN'ER-AL, n. (Fr., Sp. mineral.) Any natural production 
formed by the action of chemical affinities, and organized, 
when becoming solid, by ta pores of crystallization. 
Rocks are aggregates of minerals.— Dana. 

MIN'ER-AL, a. I. Pertaining to minerals; consisting of 
minerals. 2. hnpregnated vrith minerals. 

MIN'ER-AL-IST, x. One versed or employed in minerals. 

MIN-ER-AL-I-ZA'TION, n. 1. The process of forming an 
ore by combination with another substance. 2. The proc- 
css of convertibg into a mineral, as a bone or a plant. 3. 
Tbe act of impregnating with a mineral, as water. 

MIN'ER-AL-TIZE, v. t. 1. In mineralogy, to combine with a 
metal in forming an ore or mineral 92. To convert into a 
mineral 3. To impregnate with a mineral substance. 

MIN'ER-AL-IZE, v. £ To go on an excursion for the ob- 
serving and collecting minerals.—Dana. ` [ Recent. 

MIN'ER-AL-IZED, pp.or a. 1. Deprived of its usual propcr- 
ties by being combined with another substance or formed 
into an ore. 2. Converted into a mineral 3. Impregna- 
ted with a mineral 

MIN‘ER-AL-IZ-ER, n. A substance which mineralizes an- 
other or combines with it in an ore. 

MIN'ER-AL-IZ-ING, ppr. or a. Combining, or adapted to 
combine, with a metal in forming an ore or mincral. 

stars, prr. Going on an excursion for min- 
erals. 

MIN-ER-AL-OG1€-AL, a. Pertaining to the science of min- 


erals. 

MIN-ER-AL-OG1€-AL-LY, adv. According to mineralogy. 

MIN-ER-AL’O-GIST, n. One who is versed in the science 
of minerals, or one who treats or discourses of the prop- 
erties of mineral bodies. 

MIN-ER-AL’O-GY, n. (mineral, and Gr. Noyos.) The science 
which treata of the properties of mineral substances, and 
teaches us to characterize, distinguish, and class them ac- 
cording to their properties. 

MI-NER'VA, n. LJ n mythology, the goddess of wisdom, 
of war, and of the liberal arta 
MIN'E-VER, n. An animal, said by Forby to be the ermine, 

or his skin ; white fur with specks of black. 

MIN"GLE (ming'gl), v. & (Sax. mengan or mencgan.] 1. To 
mix ; to blend; to unite in one body. 2. To mix or blend 
without order, or promiscuously. 3. To compound; to 
unite in a mass, as solid substances. 4. To join in mutual 
intercourse or in society. 5. To contaminate ; to render 
impure ; to debase by mixture. 6. To confuse. 

MIN*GLE, vo. i To be mixed; to be united with. 

f MIN*GLE, n. Mixture; medley; promiscuous mass. 

MIN°GLE-MAN*GLE, n. A medley; a hotch-potch.— Hooker. 

MIN'GL ED, Pe ora. Mixed; united promiscuously. 

MIN"GLED-LY, adv. Confusedly.—Barret. 

MIN*GLE-MENT (ming’g!-), n. Act of mingling; state of be- 
ing mixed.—More. 

LER, n. One who mingles. 

MIN"GLING, ppr. Mixing; uniting without order. 

MIN°GLING-LY, adv. In the way of minging ; mixingly. 

MINTARD (min’yard), a. (Fr. mignard.) Soft; aainty. ( Rare.] 

MINTARD-IZE, v. t. To render soft, delicate, or dainty. 

MINTARD-IZED, pp. Rendered delicate. 

MINT-ATE, ve. t. [It. miniare.] To paint or tinge with red- 
lead or vermilion. 

MIN1-A-TED, PP Painted or tinged with minium. 

èt MINTA-TURE (min'e-tur or min'e-a-tur), n. (It, Sp. mini- 

atura.] 1. A painting ín water colors on vellum, ivory, 
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or paper, with points or dots; evtuctimes tn ull colore 
The term is usually applied to portraits painted or a very 
small scalo, and is hence used ailjectively, to denote very 


small. 2. A picture or representation in a small com 
pass, or less than the reality. 3. lted letter; rubric dis 
nction. 


MINTA-TURE (min‘etar or min'ea.tur) e. On a sme 
scale ; as, miniature representation. 

MINT-KIN, a. (qu. W. main.) Small; diminutive. (Used 

MINTE K OME 1 f I 

¿ N. 1. À small sort of pins. 2 A darling; ` 
MINIM, Sew. ain) Lie j oe 
"IM, n. . main. rally, something exceeding) 

small. Hence, 1. A little man or being; a dwarf. 9. Onn 
of a certain reformed order of Franciscans,or Minimi 3. 
A note in music, equal to half a semibrevc or two crotch. 
ets. 4. A short poctical encomium ; [obs.] 5. A small 
fish; a minnow.—Johnson; (local.) 6. The smallest liquid 
measure; a single drop.— Brande. ) 

t MINT-MENT, n. (from muniment.) Proof; testimony.- 


MINT MUN, n. [L.] The least quantity assignable in a 
C. 


ven case.— Encyc. 

MIN‘1-MUS, n. [L.] A being of the smalleat size. 

MINING, ppr. 1. Digging into the earth, as for fossils and 
minerals ; sapping. 2. a. Pertaining to or connccted with 
the digging of mines; as, mining operations. 

MINING, n. The art or employment of digging mincs 

t MINTON (min'yun), a Fine; trim; dainty. 

MINTON (min'yun), n. (Fr. mignon.) A favorite; a darling, 

icularly, the favorite of a prince, on whom he lavishes 
a favors; one who gains favors by flattery or mcan adu. 
on. 

MINION, n. [W. main.] A small kind of printing types in 

M INTON LIRE Te and nonparcil. 

MINT1ON-ING, n. Kind treatment. — Marston. 

MIN'ION-SHIP, n. State of bcing a minion. 

MINTOUS (minus), n. (from L. minium.) Of the color of 
red-lead or vermilion.— Brown. 

1 MIN'ISH, v. t. (L. minuo.] To lessen; to diminish. 

MINTS-TER, n. (L) 1. Properly, a chief servant; hence, 
an agent appointed to transact or manage business under 
the authority of another. 2. One to whom a king or prince 
intrusts the direction of affairs of state. 3. A magistrate ; 
an executive officer. 4. The representative of a sovcrn- 
ment at a foreign court. 5. One who serves at the altar ; 
one who performs sacerdotal duties; thc pastor of a 
church. 6. Christ is called a minister of the sanctuary.— 
Heb., viil 7. An angel; a messenger of God.—Syn. Del. 
egate ; official; cmbassador; clergyman ; parson; priest. 

MINTS-TER, v. t. (L. ministro.) To give; to afford; to 


supply. 

MIN'IS.TER, v.i. 1. To perform service in any office, sa- 
cred or secular. 2. To afford supplies; to give PX c 
needful ; to supply the means of relief; to relievc. 3. To 
give medicines. — Syn. To attend; serve; officiate; ad 
minister ; contribute. 

MIN1S-TERED, pp. Served; afforded; supplied. 

MIN-IS-TERI-AL, a. 1. Attending for service; attendant, 
acting at command. 2. Acting under superior authority ; 
pertaining to a minister. 3. Pertaining to cxecutive offi- 
ces, as distinct from judicial. 4. Pertaining to ministers 
of the Gospel. 5. Pertaining to ministers of state.—Syn. 
Official; clerical; priestly ; sacerdotal; ecclesiastical 

MIN-IS-TERLAL-L Y, ado. In a ministerial manncr. 

MIN13-TER-ING, ppr. or a. 1. Attending and scrving as a 
subordinate agent; serving under superior authority.— 
por Ai 2. Affording aid or supplics; administering things 
needful. 

MINTS-TER-Y. See MINISTRY. 

MINTS-TRAL, a. Pertaining to a minister. (Little used.] 

MINTS-TRANT, e. Performing service as a minister; at. 
tendant on scrvice ; acting under command. 

MIN-IS-TRA'TION, n. (L. ministratio.] 1. The act of por- 
forming service as a subordinate agent; agency ; interven- 
tion for aid or service. 2 Office of a minister ; service ; 
ecclesiastical function. 

MIN'S.TRESS, n. A female who ministcrs.—.4kensíde. 

MINTS-TRY, n. [L. ministerium.] 1. The office. duties, or 
functions of a subordinate agent of any kind. 2 Agency; 
scrvice; aid; interposition ; instrumentality. 3. Ecc i 
astica] profession; agency or service of a clergy ines 
the modern church, or of priests, apoetles, and rr treo 
in the ancicnut ; also, the clergy taken collectively. e civil 
of ministration ; duration of the office of a pae dvo 
or ecclesiastical. 5. Persons who compoec bie gn 

vernment or the council of a supreme m s iE 
of ministers of state. 6. Business; Cmpo 


MINIS-TRY-SIIIP, for ministry, is tittle used and wardly 


roper.—Swift. 
MIN'L-UM, n. ii A beautiful deep-red coloring matter 
! Oboes. 
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much used in tho arts, obtaincd by slowly heating massi- 
cot, or yellow oxyd of lead. 

MINR, q. An American and European quadruped, of the 
weasel tribe, often called miar, living on thc banks of 
streams, and exhaling, when irritated, a fctid smell. Its 
fur is somewhat valuable. 

MIN NOK, used by Shakspeare, is supposed by Johnson to 
be the same as minz. Qu. mimic. 

MINAS SV, } m. (Fr. menu, small] A name applicd to sev- 

MINOW, eral species of very small fresh-water fish, 
and even to the young of larger kinds; originally and 
properly, a very emall fresh-water fish of England. 

MINOR.e. (L.] 1. Less; smaller; sometimcs applied to 
the bulk or magnitude of a single object, but usually to 
amount degree, or importance.—2. In music, less or lower 
by a lesser semitone. — Minor key, in music, that ley or 
arrangement of tonos end semitones which is chicfly used 
for solemn and mournful subjects.—The minor term of a 
syllogism is that one which forms the subject of thc con- 
clusion. — Asie Minor, the Lesser Asia, that part of Asia 
which lics between the Black Sea on the north and the 
Mcditerranean on the south. 

NYNOR, a. 1. A person of cither sex under age.—2. In 
logic, 2a d Rela contains the mor term ; it is 

e second pro on of a regular syllogism.—In Aypo- 

onica syllogisms, the categorical pretiis 1 is called the 
minor. 

! MNOIVATE, v. t. To diminish. 

MI-NOR-A'TION, n. A lessening; diminution. 

MI'NOR-ITE, n. A Franciscan friar. 

MI-NORT-TY, n. (Fr. minoris.) 1. The state of being un- 
dcr age. 2. The smaller number, as distinguished kon 


majority. 

MINOS, n. IG Muws.) In classical mythology, a son of 
Jupiter and Europa, and king of Crete. He was so cele- 
brated for his justice on earth, that, after his death, he 
was cd irs a judge of the infernal regions. 

MLIN'O-TAUR, n. (Fr. minotaure; L. minotaurus.] A fabled 
monster, half man and half bull. š 

MIN'STER, n. (Sax. minstre or mynster.] The church of a 
monastery, or one to which a monastery has been at- 
tached ; sometimes a cathedral church. 

MIN'STREL, n. (Fr. menetrier for snenestrier ; Sp. ministril) 
The name of an order of men in the Middle Ages who sub- 
sisted by the arts of poetry and music, and sang to the 
harp verses compo: A emselves or others.— Brande. 

MIN'STREL-SY,n. 1. arts and occupations of min- 
strels; instrumental music. 2. A number of musicians. 

MINT, n. (Sax. mynet; D. munt, mint.) 1. The place where 
money is coined by public authority. 2. A place of inven- 
tion or fabrication; as, mints of calumny.—Addison. 3. 
A source of abundant supply. 

MINT, v. t. (Sax. mynetian.] 1. To coin; to make and 
stamp money. 2. To invent; to forge ; to fabricate. 

MINT, n. (Sax. mint] An aromatic plant of various spe- 
cies, producing, by distillation, & highly odoriferous and 

ungent essential oil. 

MINT-JÜ'LEP, x. A drink consisting of brandy, sugar, and 

unded ice, flavored with sprigs of mint. (4m. 
NT'-MXS-TER, n. 1. The master or superinten 
mint 2. One who invents or fabricates. 

MINT'AGE, n. 1. That which is coined or stamped.— Mil 
ton. 2. The duty paid for coining. 

MINTED, pp. Coined. 

MINTER, n. Acoiner; also, an inventor. 

MINT'ING, ppr. Coining moncy. 

MINT'MAN, n. A coiner; onc skilled in coining or in coins. 

MIN'g-END, n. (L. minuendus.] In arithmetic, the number 
from which another number is to be subtracted. 

MIN'B-ET, n. (Sp. minucto; Fr. menuet.) 1. A slow, grace- 
ful dance, consisting of a coupee, a high step, and a bal- 
ance. 2. A tune or air to regulate the movements in the 
dance so called ; a movement of three crotchets or three 

uavers in a bar. 

MIN UM, n. (from W. main; Fr. menu.) 1. A amal kind of 
printing types; now writtcn minion. 2. A note of slow 
time con g two crotchets; now written minim. 

MINUS. (L.] Lcss.—In algebra, the sign (—), denoting mi- 
nus, Or leas, is prefixed to negative quantities, or quanti- 
tiea to be subtracted. 

MI-NOTE’, a, [L. minutus.) 1. Very small or slender; of 
very small bulk or size; small in consequence. 2. Attend- 
ing to small things.—8yxs. Little; diminutive ; fine; crit- 
ical; exact; circumstantial; particular; detailcd. 

* MINUTE (mirit), n. (L. minutum.) 1. A small portion of 
time or duration, being the sixtieth part of an hour.—2. In 
geometry, the sixtieth part of a dcgree.—3. In architecture, 
thn sixtieth part of the lower diameter of a column. 4. A 
space of time incen small. 5. A short skctch of any 
agreement or other eubject, takcn in writing; a note to 
preserve the memory of any thing. 

° MINUTE (minit), v. t. To ect down a short sketch or 
note of any agreement or other subject in writing. 
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MINUTE-BOỌK, n. A book of short hints. 

MINUTE-GLASS, n. A glass, the sand of which measures 
a minute. 

MIN'UTE-GUNS, n. pl. Guns discharged evcry minute, as 
signals of distress or mourning. 

MIN'UTE-HAND, n. The hand that points to the minutes 
on a clock or watch. 

MIN'UTE-JA€K. n. Another name for Jack of the clock 
Àovse, or a figure that strikes the hour of a clock.—Shak. 
MIN'UTE-MEN, n. p. Men ready for scrvicc at a minute's 

noticc ; a term used in the American Revolution. 

MIN'UTE-W ATCH (-woch), n. A watch that distinguishes 
minutes of timc, or on which minutcs are marked. 

MI-NOTE’LY, adv. To a small point of time, space, or mat 
ter; exactly ; nicely. 

MIN'UTE-LY (minit o) ,@. Happening every minute. 

MIN'UTE-LY, adv. Every minute; with very little time in 
tervcning.— Hammond. 

MELINÜTE'NESS, n. 1. Extreme smallness, fineness, or slen- 
derness 2. Attention to small things; critical exactnese. 

MI-NÜ'TL/£ (-nü'she), n. pl. (L.J The smaller particulars. 

MINX, n. (qu. mi»noc.] 1. A pert, wanton girl.—Shak. 2. 
A she-puppy. 3. A name, in America, of two weasel-like 

uadrupeds. Se NINK. 

MIN'Y,a. 1. Abounding with mines 2. Subterraneous. 

MTO-CENE, a. (Gr. uev and catvos.) Literally, lesa re- 
cent.—In geology, a term applied to the middle division ot 
the tertiary strata, containing fewer fossil shells of recent 

cies than the pliocene, but more than the eocene.— Lyell. 
-RABT-LE DICTU. (L.] Wonderful to tell, or be told 

t MI'RA-BLE, a. Wonderful.—Shak. 

MIR'A-CLE, n. (Fr.; L. miraculum] 1. A wonder, or won 
derful thing; a prodigy.—2. In theology, an event or effeo 
con to the established constitution and course ot 
things, or a deviation from the known laws of nature; , 
supernatural evcnt.—3. Anciently, a spectacle or dramati 
representation exhibiting the lives of the sainte. 

t NIR'A-€CLE, v. t. To e wonderful —SAak. 

MIR'A-CLE-MÓN"GER (-mungger) n. An impostor wh 
retends to work miracles.—Hallywell. 

MI-RA€'9-LOUS, a. 1. Performed supcrnaturally, or by . 
ower beyond the ordinary agency of natural laws; ef 
ected by the direct agency of almighty power. 2. Super 

natural; furnished supernaturally, or competent to Pu 
form miracles. — 3. In a less definite sense, wonde 
yir sot 

MLI-RA€'9-LOUS-LY, adv. 1. By miracle; supernaturally 
2. Wonderfully; by extraordinary means. 

MI-RAOU-LOUS-NESS, n. The state of being effected by 
miracle or by supernatura! agency. 

MYR-A-DOR, x. [Sp.] A balcony or gallery commanding 
an extensive view.— Dryden. 

MI-RAGE’ (me-rüzhe^, n. |Fr.] An optical illusion, arising 
from an unequal refraction in the lower strata of the at- 
mosphere, and causing remote objects to be seen double, 
as if reflected in a mirror, or to appear as if suspcnded in 
the air. It is frequently seen in deserta, presenting the ap- 
pearance of water. The Fata Morgana and looming are 
species of mirage.— Brande. 

MIKE, n. Deep mud; earth so wet and soft as to yield to 
the fcet and to wheels. 

NIRE, v. t. 1. To plunge and fix in mire ; to set or stall in 
mud. 2. To soil or daub with mud or foul matter.—Shak. 

MIRE, v. š To sink [n mud, or to sink so deep as to be 
unable to move forward. 

MIRE, x. Anant. See PISMIRE. 

NIRE-CROW, n. The sea-crow or pewit guil. 

MIRED, pp. Fixed or stalled in mud. 

MI-RIFI-CENT, a. Causing wonder. 

MIRT.NESS, n. The state of consisting of deep mud. 

t MIRK (murk), a. (Sax. mirce.] Dark. See Murky. 

MtRK’SONE (murk'sum), a. Dark; obscure. See NURKY. 

MIRK'SÓME-NESS, n. Obscurity. See Murky. 

MIRROR, n. [Fr. miroir.) 1. A reri dies or speculum ; 
any glass or polished substance that forms images by the 
tellection of rays of light. 2. A pattern; an exemplar ; 
that on which mcn ought to fix their eyes ; that which 
gives a true representation.—3. In architecture, a small 
oval ornament cut into decp moldings, and separated by 
wreaths of flowers.—Ebmes. 

MIRROR, v. To reflect, as in a mirror. 

t MIR’ROR-STONE, n. A bright stone. 

MIRRORED, pp. or a. Iteflected, as in a mirror. 

MIR’ROR-ING, ppr. Reflecting, as in a mirror. 

MIRTH (murth), n. (Sax. mirkt, myrhth.) High excitement 
of pleasurable fcclings in company; noisy gaycty.—Syw. 
Merriment ; joyousncss ; gladness ; fun; frolic, glee - 
hilarity : festivity ; jollity. . 

NIRTH'FUL, a. Merry; jovial; feetive.—Prior. 

MtRTHFUL-LY, adv. In a jovial manner. 


| MIRTH'FÜL-NESS, n. State of mirth; tendency to mirth. 


MIRTH'LESS, a. Without mirth or hilarity. 
MIRTH’LESS-NESS, n. Absence of mirth. 
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MIRY, &. 1. Aboum‘ing with deep mud; full of mirc.— 
. 2 Conaisting of mire.—Shak. 

MtR’ZA (mur'za). n. A common title of honor in Persia 
whcn it precedes the surname of an individual. When 
appendcd to the name, it aignifics prince.— Brande. 

MIS, & prefix, denotes error, or erroneous, wrong, from tho 
verb miss, to err, to go wrong, Goth. missa ; Sax mis, from 
missian, to err, to deviate or wandcr. 

MIS-A €-CEP-TA'TION, n. The act of taking or understand- 
ing in a wrong sensc. 

MIS-AD-VEN'TURE, a. 1. Il luck; an unlucky accident. 
2. In law, homicide by misadventure is when a man, doing 
a lawful act, without any intention of injury, unfortunately 
kills another.—SyN. Mischance ; mishap ; misfortune ; in- 
felicity ; disaster; calamity. 

MIS-AD-VENTURED, a. Unfortunate.—Shak. 

MIS-AD-VEN'TUR-OUS, a. Pertaining to misadventure.— 


Coleridge. 
MIS-AD-VISED' (mis-ad-vizd’), a. ll-advised , ill-directed. 
MIS-AF-FE€T", v. t. To dislike. 
MIS-AF-FECT'ED, a. Ill-disposed. 
MIS-AF-FIRM’, v. t. To affirm incorrectly. 
MIS-AF-FIRMED*’, pp. Affirmed incorrectly. 
MIS-AIM ED' (mis-ámd^, a. Not rightly aimed or directed. 
MIS-AL-LEGE’ (mis-al-lej), v. t. To state erroneously. 
MIS-AL-LEÓ ED. pp. Stated erroneously. 
MIS-AL-LE-GATION, n. Erroneous statement. 
MIS-AL-LI'ANCE, n. {Improper association. 
MIS-AL-LIED’ (mis-al-cide^, a. Ill-allied or associated. 
MI3-AL-LOT'MENT, 2. A wrong allotment. 
MIS'AN-THRÓPE, P (Gr. pecavOpwos.) A hater of 
MIS-AN'THRO-PIST, § mankind.—Sví 
MIS-AN-THROP'T6, la Hating, or having a dislike to, 
MIS-AN-THROP1€-AL, § mankind. 
MIS-AN'THRO-PY, n. Hatred or dislike to mankind. 
MIS-AP-PLI-CA'TION, n. A wrong application; an appli- 
cation to & wrong person or purpoee. 
MIS-AP-PLIED’ (mis-ap-plide), pp. Applied to a wrong per- 
son or purpose. 
MIS-AP-PLY, v. t. To apply to a wrong person or pur- 


se. 
MÍS-AP-PLYTNG, prr. Applying to a wrong person or pur- 


se. 

MIS-AP-PRE'CIA-TED, a. Improperly appreciated. 

MIS-AP-PRE-HEND', v. t. To misunderstand; to take in a 
wrong sense.— Locke. 

MIS-AP-PRE-HEND'ED, pp. Not rightly understood. 

MIS-AP-PRE-HEND'ING, ppr.  Misunderstanding. 

MIS-AP-PRE-HEN'SION, n. Wrong apprehension of one's 
meaning or of a fact.—Syn. Misconception; misunder- 
standing; mistaking; mistake. 

MIS-AP-PRE-HEN'SYVE-LY, adv. By misapprehension. 

MIS-AP-PRO-PRI-A"TION, n. Wrong appropriation. 

MIS-AR-RANGE’, v. t. To arrange improperly. 

MIS-AR-RANGED*, pp. Arranged improperly. 

MIS-AR-RANGING, por. Arranging improperly. 

MIS-AR-RANGEMENT, n. Wrong arrangement. 

MIS-AS-CRTBE' v. & To ascribe falsely‘or erroneously. 

MIS-AS-SIGN’ (mis-as-eIne^, v. t. To assign erroneously. 

MIS-AT-TEND,, v. t. To disregard.—Milton. 

MIS-BE-COME’ (mis-be-kum^, v. t. Not to become; to suit 
ill; not to benefit.— 4ddison. 

MI3-BE-€O0M'TNG (-kum'ing), ppr. ora. Unseemly; unsuit- 
able; improper ; indecorous. 

MIS-BE-COMING-LY, adv. In an unsuitable manner. 

HIE SE ON AGNES: *. Unbecomingness; unsuitable- 
ness.— 

MIS-BE-F G, a. Not befitting. 

MIS-BE-GOT', ? pp.or a. Unlawfully or irregularly be- 

MIS-BE-GOTTEN, otten.— . 

MIS-BE-HAVE' v. £ To behave ill; to conduct one's self 
improperly ; often used with a reciprocal pronoun. 

MIS-BE-HAVED’ (mis-be-hávd^, a. Guilty of ill behavior; 
ill-bred ; rude. 

MIS-BE-HÀ V'IOR (mis-be-hav’yur), n. Ill conduct , improp- 
er, rude, or uncivil behavior ; misconduct.—Addison. 

MIS-BE-LI£F', n. Erroneous belief; false religion. 

MIS-BE-LIEVE’, v. t. To believe erroneously. 

MIS-BE-LI£V'ER, n. One who believes wrongly ; one who 
holds a false rcligion.—Dryden. 

MIEBELIEVING ppr. or a. Believing crroneously ; irre- 
igious. 

MIS-BE-SEEM’, v. t. To suit ill. 

MIS-BE-3EEM'ING, pp. or a. [ll-suiting. 

MIS-BE-STOW", v. t. To bestow improperly.—9M ilton, 

MIS-BE-STOW ED', pp. Bestowed improperly. 

MIS-BE-STOW'ING, ppr. Bestowing improperly. 

MIS'BORN, a. Born to evil.—Spenser. 

MIS-CAL'CU-LATE, v. t. To calculate erroneously. 

MIS-€AL’€U-LA-TED, pp. Erroneouely calculated. 

MIS-CAL’CU-LA-TING, ppr. Committing errors 3 calcu. 


lation. 
MIS-C€AL-€U-LATION, m. Erroneous calculation. 
DOVE ;—BULL, UNITE ;—AN’GER, V 
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MIS-CALL’ (mie-kawh), vt To call hy a Wrong name; to 
MIS-CALILED! Qnle-kawlà Misnamed. 
- 4 m aw i or 

MIS-CALL'ING, ppr. Maca iuo Rcx 

MIS-CAR'RIAGE (-karrij), s. 1. Unfortunate event of an 
undertaking; failure. 2. T conduct; evil or improper bo- 
havior. 3. The act of bringing forth befure the time, bat 
so late that the oung are capable of surviving. 

MIS-CAR'RIED (-karrid), pp. Failed of the intended effect; 
brought forth prematurely. 

MIS-CAR'RY, v. i. 1. To fail of the intended effect: not to 
eique to Ur =p sapaq t u suffer defeat 2 To bring 
orth youn ore proper time, but still at so late a 
riod as to be capable of survivin pe 

MIS-CAR'RY-ING, ppr. or a. Failing of thc intended effect š 
bringing forth prematurely.—Hos., ix. 

MIS-CÁSTY, v. t. To cast or reckon erroncously. 

MIS-CXST', pp. Erroncously cast or reckoned. 

MIS-€AST’, n. An erroneous cast or reckoning. 

MIS-CASTING, ppr. Casting or reckoning erroncously. 

MIS-CEL-LA-NA'RLAN, a. Belonging to miscellanies; of 


MISCELLANISTA U T 
A-NIST, : 
MIS.CEL-LA-NA'RI-AN, i= A writer of miscellanies. 


MIS'CEL-LANE, n. [L. miscellaneus.) A mixture of two or 
more sorts of grain; now called meslin. 

MIS-CEL-LA'NE-OUS, a. (L. miscellaneus.} Mixed; min. 

ed; consisting of several kinds.—Milton. 

MIS-CEL-LA'NE-OUS-LY, adv. With variety or mixture. 

MIS-CEL-LANE-OUS-NESS, n. The state of being mixed, 
composition of various kinds. 

MIS'CEL-L A-NY, n. pr sniscellanées.] 1. A mass or mix- 
ture of various kinds; particularly, Š. A book or pamphlet 
containing a collection of compositions on various sub 
jects, or a collection of various kinds of compositions. 

| Mis CENTER Y a. Miscellaneous.— Dacon. 

8- ' 

t MIS-CEN'TRE, be. t. To place amiss. 

MIS-CHXNCE. n. 11) luck; il fortune —Syn. Misfortune , 
misadventure; mishap; infelicity ; calamity; disaster. 
MIS-CHAR'A€-TER-IZE, v. t, To characterize falsely or 

erroneously ; to give a wrong character to. 

MIS-CHARGE’, v. & To mistake in charging, as an ac 


count. 

MIS-CHARÓE' s" A mistake in charging, as an account; 
an erroneous entry in an account. 

MIS-CHXRÓ ED', pp. Charged erroneously. 

MIS'CHYEF (mis'chif), æ. (Old Fr. meschef.] 1. Harm, 
hurt; injury; damage; detriment; evil, whether intend 
ed or not. 2 Intentional injury; harm or damage done 
by design. 3. [ll coneequence ; evil; vexatious affair. 

MIS'CHYEF, v. £ To hurt; to harm; to injure. 

MIS’‘CH{EF-MAK-ER, n. One who makes mischief; one 
who excites or instigates quarrels or enmity. 

MIS'CHYEF-MAK-[NG, a. Causing harm; exciting enmity 
or quarrels.— Rowe. 

MIS'CHIEV-OUS (mis'che-vus), a. 1. Maxina mischief; (ap- 
plied to persons.) 2. Producing injury or harm, as an act. 
3. Inclined to do harm.—Syn. Harmful; hurtful: injuri- 
ous; detrimental; noxious ; pernicious ; destructive. 

MIS'CHIEV-OUS-LY, adv. 1. With injury, hurt, loss, or 
damage. 92. With evil intention or disposition. 

MIS’CHIEV-OUS-NESS, m. 1. Hurtfulness ; noxiousness. 
2. Disposition to do harm, or to vex or annoy. 

MISCH'NA (mish’n&), n. The text of the Jewish Talmud. 
See MISHNA. 

MIS-CHOOSE’ (mis-chooz^, v.t. To choose wrong; to make 
a wrong choice.—9Milton. 

MIS-CHOS'EN, pp. Chosen by mistake. 

MIS-CI-BIL1-TY, n. Capability of being mixed. 

MIS'CI-BLE, a. (Fr.) at may be mixed. 

MIS-CY-TA’TION, m. A wrong citation; erroneous quota 
tion.—Collier. | 

MIS-CITE, v. t. To cite erroneously or falsely. 

MIS-CIT'ED, pp. Quoted wrong. 

MIS-CLAIM’, n. A mistaken claim or demand. 

MIS-COM-PU-TA'TION, n. Erroneous computation , falsa 
reckoning.— Clarendon. 

MIS-COM-PÜTE', v. t To compute or reckorf erroneously 

MI8-COM-PÜT'ED, pp. Reckoned erroneously. 

MIS-COM-POTING, ppr. Reckoning crroncously. 

MIS-CON-CEIT’.. See MI8CONCEPTION. X 

MIS-CON-CÉIVE' v. t. or i To receive a false iai 
opinion of any thing; to have an erroneous undcrstan as 
of any thing.—SyN. To misapprehend ; misupdcretand; 


miajudge ; mistake, ; 

MIS SON CEIVED’ (mis-kon-sevd), pp. Wrongly under 
isunderstanding. 
mention ; fale opie 
of a thing. —SYX 


Misapprehension; misunderstanding 
MIS-CON/DUET, n. 


TH as in tis. 


MIS | 


agement  4ddison.—SYN. Misbehavior ; misdemeanor ; 
mismanagement 
NIS-€ON-DUCT,, e.t. To conduct amiss ; to mismanagc. 
MIS-€ON-DU€T', v. & To bchavo amiss. 
M pore pp. or a. l-manegcd; badly con. 
ucted. ` 
MIS-CON-DU€TTNG,ppr. Mismanaging; misbehaving. 
, MIS-CONJECT'URE, ». A wrong conjecture or guess. 
MIS-€ON-JECTURE, v. t. or i To guess wrong. 
MI3-€ON-JEC€T'URED, pp. Guessed wrong. 
NIS-€ON-SE€RATION, #. Wrong consecration. 
MIS-CON-STRU€ TION, ». Wrong interpretation of words 
or things; a inistaking of the true meaning. 
MIS-CON'STRCE, v. t. To interpret erroncously cithcr 
words or things; to misintcrprct.— Dryden. 
MIS-CON'STRÜED, pp. Erroneously interpreted. 
MIS-€ON’STRU-ER, m. One who makes a wrong interpret- 


ation. 
MIS-CON'STRU-ING, ppr. Interpreting wrongly. 
t N18-CON-TIN'O-ANCE, n. Cessation; intermission. 
MIS-COR-RE€T', v. t. To correct crroneously ; to mistake 
in attempting to corrcct anothcr.— Dryden. A 
MIS-COR-RE€T'ED, pp. Corrccted erroncously ; mistaken 
in the attempt to correct. 
MIS-COUN' SEL, v. t. To advise wrong.—Spenser. 
MIS-COUN'SELED, pp. Wrongly advised. 
MIS-€OUN'SEL-ING, Advising wrongly. 
MIS-COUNT, v. & To count erroncously; to mistake in 
counting. 
MIS-COUNT, v. i To make a wrong reckoning. 
MIS-COUNT, t. An erroneous counting or numbering. 
NIS-COUNTED, pp. Counted erroneously. 
MIS-€OUNT'ING, ppr. Counting incorrectly. 
f MIS'ERE-ANCE, ; Unbelief; false faith; adherence to 
f MISC€RE-AN-CY, $ a falze religion.—Spenser. 
MIS'€RE-ANT, n. [Fr. mécréant.) 1. An infidel, or one who 
in araco a false faith. 2. A víle wretch; an unprincipled 
ow. 
t MIS-ERE-ATE, Ja. Formcd unnaturally or illegitimate- 
t MIS-€RE-ATED, § ly; deformed. 
BUS-€RE-A‘TIVE, a. Ten 
MIS-DATE. n. 


Erroneoudy Judged, 


MIS-DE-MEAN'OR, n. 1. Dl behavior ; evil conduct; mis- 
management South.—2. In law, an offense of a less atro- 
cious nature than a crime. It applies to all offenses infe- 
rior to felony, and also to all offenses for which the law 
has not provided a particular name.—Bouvier. Crimes 
and misdemeanors are mere synonymous terms; but, in 
common usage, the word crime ìs made to denote offenses 
of a deeper and more atrocious dye, while small faults 
and omissions of less consequence are comprised under 
the gentler name of misdemeanors.—SYvN. Misdced ; mis- 
conduct; misbehavior; fault; ct rg transgression. 

MIS-DE-RIVE' v. t. To err in deriving. 

MIS-DE-8SCRIBED', a. Erroneously described. 

MIS-DE-SERT, ». Ill descrt.—Spenser. 

MIS-DE-VU'TION, n. False devotion; mistakcn piety. 


ses) 

t MIS-DTET, n. Improper diet or food.—Spenser. 

MIS-DI-RE€T, v. t. 1. To give a wrong direction to. 2. 
To direct to a wrong person or place. 

MIS-DI-REC€T'ED, pp. or a. Directcd wrong, or to a wrong 

erson or place. 

MIS-DI-RE€T'ING, ppr. Directing wrong, or to a wrong 

rson or placc. 

MIS-DI-RE€' TION, x. The act of directing wrongly. In 
law, an error committed by a judge in charging a jury, in 
matters of law or of fact.— Bouvier. 

t MIS-DIS-PO-8Í"TION, n. Disposition to evil.—Bp. Hall. 

MIS-DIS-TIN"GUISH, v. t. To make wrong distinctions. 

MIS-DU', v. t. To do wrong; to do amiss; to commit a 
crime or fault.— Milton. 

MIS-D(YER, n. One who does wrong; one who commits a 
fault or crime. — Spenser. 

MIS-DUING, ppr. Doing wrong; committing a fault or 
crime. 

MIS-DUING, n. A wrong done; a fault or crime; an of- 
fense.—L' Estrange. 

f MIS-DOUBT' mie-dout), v. t. To suspect of deceit or 


dai:zer.— 
t MIS DOUBT” na. L Suspicion of crime or danger.—SAak. ' 


9. ]rresdution ; hcaitation.—Shak. 
{MIS-DOUBT FUL, a. Misgiving.—Spenser. 
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t MIS-DREAD’ (mis-drcd^, n. Dread of evil.— Dp. Hall 

MYSE (mecz), n. (Fr. mis; Norm. mise.) 1. In lat, an issue 
to be tried at the "nM assize. 2. Expense; cost. 3. A 
tax or tallage ; in Vales, an honorary gift of the pcoplc to 
a new king Ire of Wales. 

MIS-ED'U-€ÀA-TED, a. Improperly educated.— Barter. 

MIS-EM-PLOY’, v. t. To employ to no purposc, or to a bad 

urposo.— Addison. 

MIS-EM-PLOYED’ (mis-em-ployd), pp. or a. Used to nu 
purpose, or to a bad one. 

MIS-EM-PLOY^NG, ppr. Using to no purpose, or to a bad 


onc. 
' MIS-EM-PLOY'MENT, -. nil employment; application to 
nop se, or to a bad pu — Hale. 

MIS-EN'T'ER ED, pp. Entered wrong, as an account. 

MIS-EN'TRY, n. An erroneous entry or charge, as of an 
account. 

MIBER, n. (L. miser.) 1. A miserable person ; one wretch- 
ed or afflicted ; [obs.] 2. A wretch; a mcan fcllow.—Shak. ; 
[obs.) 3. An extremely covetous person; a sordid wretch, 
a niggard; one who in wealth makes himsclf miserable by 
the fear of poverty. 

MIS'ER-A-BLE, a. [Fr. miserable; L. miserabilis] 1. Very 
unhappy from grief, pain, calamity, poverty, apprehen- 
sion of evil, or other cause. 2. Very poor; worthless. 3. 
Causing unhappiness or misery. 4. Very poor or mean 
5. Very poor or barren. 6. Very low or despicable.—SvN 
Abject; forlorn; pitiable; wretched. 

MIS'ER-A-BLE-NESS, n. State of misery; poornesa, 

MIS'ER-A-BLY, adv. 1. Unhappily; calamitously. 2. Ver} 
poorly or meanly; wretchedly. 3. In misery or unhappi 
ness. 

MIS-E-RE'RE, n. [L. have mercy.) In the Roman Catholn 
Church, the psalm commonly appointed for acts of peni 
En being the 51et Psalm, commencing with thb 
word. 

MY'SER-LY,a. Very covetous.—8rN. Avaricious; niggard 
ly ; sordid; parsimonious; penurious. 

MISER-Y, n. (L. miseria.) 1. Great unhappiness ; extremi 
pain of body or mind. 2 Natural evils which are the caust 
of misery. 3. Covetousness; [obs.] —SvN. Wretchednese 
torture ; agony; torment; anguish; distress; calamity 
misfortune. 

MIS-ES'TI-MATE, v.t. To estimate erroneously. 

MIS-ES'TI-MA-TED, pp. Estimated erroneously. 

MIS-EX-PLI-CATION, n. Wrong explanation. 

MIS-EX-POUND’, v. t. To expound erroneously.—Hooker. 

MIS-EX-PRES'SION (.presb'un), n. Erroneous expression. 

MIBE ALL, v. t. To befall, as ill luck; to happen to unluck: 

MIS-FALL'EN, pp. Happened unluckily. 

t MIS-FARE' n. Ml fare; misfortune.—Spenser. 

t MIS-FARE, v. £ To be in an ill state. 

MIS-FASH'ON (mis-fash'un), e. t. To form wrong.—Hake 


will. 

MIS-FEA'BANCE (mis-fe'zanse), n. [Fr.] In law, a trespnss; 
a wrong done.— Encyc. 

t MIS-FEIGN’ (mis-fáne^, v. 4. To feign with an ill design. 


es ORM', v. t. To make of an ill form; to put in an ill 

8 a qm . 

MIS-FORM-A"lION, n. An irregularity of formation. 

MIS-FORM ED', pp. Made of an ill shape. 

MIS-FOR'TU-NATE, a. Producing misfortune.—H. Taylor 

MIS-FORTUNE, n. IIl fortune; ill luck; an evi] or cros. 
accident Addison—Syn. Mishap; mischance; misad 
venture; iN; harm; calamity; disaster. 

MIS-FOR'TUN ED, a. Unfortunate.— Milton. 

MIS-GIVE’ (mis-giv), v. t. 1. To fill with doubt; to deprive 
of confidence ; to fail; [usually applied to the heart.) 2. Tv 
give or grant amiss: [obs. 

MIS-GY G, ppr. Filling with doubt or distrust; failing. 

MIS-GIV'ING, n. A failing of confidence; doubt; distrust. 

MIS-GOTTEN, a. Unjustly obtained. 

MIS-GOV’ERN, v. t. To govern ill; to administer unfaith 
fully. — Knolles. 

MIS-GOV’ERN-ANCE, n. Ill government; disorder ; irreg 
ularity.— Spenser. 

MIS-GOV'ERNED, pp. or a. 1. Ill governed; badly admin 
istered. 2. Rude; unrestrained.—Shak. 

MIS-GOV'ERN-MENT, n. 1. Ill administration of public af. 
fairs. 2. Ill management in private efairs. 3. Irregulari 
ty ; disorder. 

MIS-GRXFF* v. t. To 

MIS-GRXFT'ED, pp. Grafted amiss. 

MIS-GROUND, v. t. To found crroneously.—Hall. 

MIS-GUID’ANCE, n. Wrong direction; guidance into er 
ror.— South. 

MIS8-GUIDE', v. t. To lead or guide into crror ; to direct ill. 

MIS-GUID'ED, pp. or a. Lcd astray by evil counsel or 
wrong direction.— Prívr. 

' MIS-GUIDING, ppr. Giving wrong direction to; leading 

| into error. 


amiss. 
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MIS-GUIDING, w. The act of misleading. 
MIS-GUID'ING-LY, adv. In a way to mislead. 
MIS-HAP', s. Ill chance; ill luck.—Syn. Misfortune; mis- 

chance; accident; disaster. 
MIS-HAP'PEN, v. i To happen flL—Spenser. 
IRURE t. Te payan in bearing, " 

spp. Heard mistakingly, or imperfcctly. 

MISH'MASH, s. (Teut. misch-masch} A minglc, or hotch- 


tch. 

MÍSHANA, *. (Heb.] A collection or digest of Jcwish tradi- 
tons and explanations of Scripture, forming the text of 
the Talmud. 

MISH'NIO, a. Pertaining or relating to the Mishna. 

MIS-IN-PROVE’ (mis-im-proov), v. . To improve to a bad 


MINIM to abuse. 

S-IM-PROVED’ (misim-proovd^), pp. or az Used to a 
IS DE PROVI 

MIS-IM-PROVE'MENT (misim-proov'ment), *. Il use or 
employment; improvcmcent to a bad purpose. 

MIS-IN-FER’, o. . To draw a wrong inference. 

MIS-IN-FORM', v. . To give erroneous information to; to 
communicate an incorrect statement of facts. 

t MIS-IN-FORM', v. i To make false information. : 

MIS-IN-FORM-A'TION, s. Wrong information; false ac- 
count or intelligence received.— South. 

MIS-IN-FORM ED’ (mis-in-formd^, pp. Wrongly informed. 

MIS-IN-FORM'ER, n. One who gives wrong information. 

MIS-IN-FORM'TNG, ppr. Communicating erroneous inform- 
ation to. 

MIS-IN-STRU€T', v. t. To instruct amiss.—Hooker. 

NIS-IN-STRUCTED, pp. Instructed amisa. 

MIS-IN-STRUC€' TION, 2. Wrong instruction.— More. 

MIS-IN-TEL'LI-3ENCE, n. Wrong information; disagree- 


ment. 
MIS-IN-TER'PRET, v. t. To interpret erroneously ; to un- 
derstand or to explain in a wrong sense; to misconstrue. 


NIS-IN-TER-PRET-4’ TION, n. e act of interpreting er- 
roneously. 

MIS-IN-TERPRET-ED, pp. or a. Erroneously understood 
or explained. 


MLS-IN-TER'PRET-ER, n. One who interprete erroneously. 
MIS-IN-TER'PRET-ING, ppr. Erroneously interpreting. 
MIS-JOIN', v. & To join unfitly or improperly.— Dryden. 
MIS-JOIN'DER, x. In law, the joining of several distinct de- 
mands in a declaration, which can not by law be thua unit- 
ed.— Bouvier. 
MIS JOIN ED’ (mis-joind), pp. Improperly united. 
MIS-JOIN'ING, ppr. Joining unfitly or improperly. 
MIS-JUDÓ E' (mis-judj), v. . To mistake in judging of; to 
jud ze erroneously.— L' Estrange. 
MIS-JUDGE’ (mis-judj), v. £ To err in judgment; to form 
false opinions or notions, 
MIS-JUDG ED’ (mis-judjd^, pp. or a. Judged erroneoualy. 
MIS-JUDG'ING, ppr. Judging erroneoualy of; forming a 
wrong opinion or inference. 
MIS-JUDO'MENT, t. A wrong or unjust determination. 
MIS'KIN, n. A litde bagpipe. 
MIS-RIN'DLE, 9. t. To kindle amiss; to inflame to a bad 


purpose. 

MIS-LAID', pp. Laid in a wrong place, or place not recol- 
lected ; lost. 

MIS-LAY, v.t. 1. To lay ina wrong place.—Locke. 2. To 

lay ina pee not recollected; to lose.— Swift. 

sg cg’ R, n. One who lays in a wrong place; one who 
oses.— 

MIS-LAYING, ppr. Laying in a wrong place, or place not 
remembered ; losing. 

MIS'LE (miz‘z)), v. t. [from mist, and properly mistle.] To 
rain in very fine drops, like a thick mis — Gay. 

MYS-LEAD!, v. t.; pret. and pp. misled. Tolead intoa wrong 
way or path; to lead astray ; to guide into error; to cause 
to mistake ; to deceive. 

MIS-LEAD’ER, 2. One who leads into error. 

MIS-LEAD'ING, ppr. Leading into error; causing to err; 
deceiving. 

MIS-LEAD'ING, x. A misguiding. 

t MIS-LEARN‘ED (mis-lern’ed or mis-lernd^, a. Not really 

or properly learned. 

MIS-L EL', pp. of mislead. Led into error ; led a wrong way. 

MISLE-TOE n. See MISTLETOE. 

MIS-LIKE' v. t. ori. To dislike; to disapprove; to have 
aversion to.— k — Müton. [Little used. 

MIS-LTKE' n. Dislike; disapprobation; aversion. 

MIS-LIK ED’ (mis-Hkt), pp. Disliked; disapproved. 

MIS-LIK'ER, n. One who dislikes. 

MIS-LIK’ING, ppr. Disliking; disapproving. 

MIS'LIN. See MESLIN. 

r MIS-LYVE' (mis-liv), o. i. To live amiss.—Spenser. 

MIS-LU€E', x. TM luck; misfortune. 

MIS'LY, a. Raining in very small drops. See MISLE. 

MIS-MAN'AGE, ».& To managc ill; to administer improp- 


erly. 
BUS-MAN'AGE, v. í. To behave ill; to conduct amiss. 
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MI1S-MAN’AGED, pp. Dl-managed or conducted. 

MISNAN'AQE-MENT, n. ill or impro mat! 

ili eonduet a EESE ROM S 
IS-MAN'A-G ER, n. One who manages illl.— Buy 

NIS-MAN‘A-GING, ppr. Manayin "mel ie: 

MIS-MARK’, v.¢ To mark with the wrong token to mark 
erroneously .-~Collier. $7: 

MIS-MARKE D (mis-mürkt), pp. Wrongly markei. 

MIS-MXRK'ING, ppr. Marking erroncoualy. 

MIS-MATCH', v. t. To match unsuitably —Southern, 

MIS-MATCILED' (mis-matcht), pp. Unsuitably matched 
ill joined. 

MIS-MATCH'TNG, ppr. Matching in an unsuitable manner, 

DIS DEA ORE (mis-mezh'ur) e. t To measure incor- 
rectly. 

MIS-NAME, v. t. To call by the wrong name.—Boyle. 

MIS-NAMED' (inis-nümd?), Called by a wrong name, 

MIS-NAM'ING, ppr. Calling by a wrong name. — 

MIS-NO'MER, n. (Old Fr. mes and nommer.) In law, the 
mistaking of the truc namé of a person; a inienaming. 

t MIS-O-BE’DI-ENCE, n. Erroncous obedience, or disobe 
dience.— Milton. 

MIS-OB-SERVE’ (mis-ob-zerv), e. t. To observe inaccu- 
rately; to mistake in obeerving.— Locke. 

MI-SOG'A-MIST, n. (Gr. utoco and yayos.) A hater of mar- 


MI-SOG'A-MY, n. Hatred of m : 

* M1-SOGY-NIST (me-soje-nist), n. (Gr. poco and yvy.) A 
woman-hater.— . [Unusual] 

* MI-SOQ'Y-NY, n. Hatred of the female sex. 

MIS-O-PINTON, ». Erroneous opinion.— Bp. Hall. 

t MIS-OR'DER, v. t. 1. Toorder ill; to manage erroneous 
ly. 2. To manage ill; to conduct badly.— Shak. 

t MIS-OR'DER, n. Irregularity ; disorderly proceedings. 

MIS-ORDER-LY, a. Irregular; disorderly —Ascham. 

MIS-OR-DI-NA'TION, w. Wrong ordination.— More. 

MIS-PELL', MIS-PEND', &c. Scs Mis-SPELL, M15-SPEND. 

MIS-PER-SUADE' (misper-wáde), v. t. To persuade 
amiss, or to lead to a wrong notion.—Hooker, 

MIS-PER-SUA'SION (-swá'zhun), n. A false persuasion 

` wrong notion or opinon Tey of Piety. 

MIS-PICK'EL, n.  Árscnical pyritcs; an ore of arsenic. 

MIS-PLACE, v.t, 1. To put m a wrong place. 2 To place 
on an ica proper object.— Sont. 

MIS-PLACE D’ (mis-plást), pp. or a. Put in a wrong place, 
or on an improper object. 

MIS-PLACTNG, ppr. Putting in a wrong place, or oa a 
wrong object. 

MIRT EACEMENT, n. The act of putting in the wrong 


place. 
MIS-PLEAD', v. i To err in ple 


N " eripe dem 
IS-PLEAD'NG, . Making a mistakc in pleading. 
MIS-PLEAD'ING, n. A mistake in pleading. 


MIS-POINT* v. t. To point improperly; to err in punctu- 


ation. 

MIS-POINT'ED, pp. Pointed wrong. 

MIS-POLT-CY, n. Wrong policy; impolicy. 

MIS-PRA€'TICE, n. Wrong practice.—More. 

MIS-PRINT' v. & To mistake in printing; to print wrong. 

MIS-PRINT' a. A mistake in printing; a deviation from 
the copy.— Ck. Obs. 

MIS-PRINT'ED, pp. or a. Erroneously printed. 

MIS-PRINT'ING, x. The act of printing wrong; a misprint 

MIS;PRINT'ING, ppr. Printing wrong. 

MIS-PRISE' v. E r. mepris.) To mistake.— Shak. 

MIS-PRIS'ION (mis-prizh'un), s. 1. Neglect; contempt.- 
2. In law, any high offense under the degree of capital, 
but nearly bordering thereon.—Afisprision af treason con. 
sists in a bare knowledge and concealment of treason, 
without assenting to it. 3. Mistake; oversight; con. 
tempt; (obs.) 

MIS-PRIZE’, v. t. (mis and prize.) To slight or undervalue. 

MIS-PRO-CEEDING, ». Wrong or irregular proceeding. 

MIS-PRO-FESS, v.t. To make a false profession ; to make 

retensions to skill which is not posscssed. 

MIS-PRO-NOUNCE’ (mis-pro-nouns), e. & To pronounce 
erroneously, 

MIS-PRO-NOUNCE, v. i. To pronounco incorrectly. 

MIS-PRO-NOUNCE D, pp. Pronounced incorrectly. 

MIS-PRO-NUN-CI-ATION, m. A wrong or improper pro 
nunciation.—Swi, . 

MIS-PRO-PORTION, v. t To crr in proportioning ore 

thing to another; to join without due proportion. 

MIS-PRO-PORTIONED, pp. Joined without due propot 

on. 
t MIS-PROUD', e. Viciously proud —Skek. 
MIS-QUO-TITION, n. An erroncous quotation ; the ect of 


uoting wrong. 
MIS QUOTE, ^ To quote erroneously ; to cite incor 
rectly. 
MIS QUOTED, pp. Incorrectly quoted or cited. 


NIS-QUSTING, ppr. Quoting or citing erroneous y. 
MIS-RATE. v. L To rate erroncously ; to cstimate faiarty. 
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BMIS-RE-C&IVE, e. To receive amisa or inpropcrly. MIS-SHAP'E N-NESS, 2. The state of being badly shaped. 
MIS-RE-CIT'AL, m. An inaccurate recital. MIS-SHAP'NG, ir. Giving an ill shape to. 
MIS-RE-CITE, v. To recite erroncously.— Bramhall. MIS-SH£ATH E D', a. Sheathed by mistake.—Shak. 


MIS-RE-CITED, pp. Recited incorrectly. 

MIS-RE-CITING, ppr. Reciting crroncouely. 

MIS-RECK'ON, 9. & To reckon or impute wrong. 

MISRECR'ONED, pp. Reckoned or computed crrone- 
ously. 

MI3-RECK'ON-ING, ppr. Reckoning wrong; and, as a 
noun, an erroncous computation. 

MIS-RE-LATE' r. t. To relate falecly or inaccurately. 

MI3-RE-LAT'ED, pp. Erroncously related or told. 

MIS-RE-LATING, ppr. Relating or telling erroncously. 

MIS-RE-LA"TION, x. Erroneous relation or narration. 

MIS-RE-MEN’BER, v. t. To mistake in remembering; not 
to remember correctly.— Boyle. 

MISRE-MEM'BERED, pp. Inaccurately recollected. 

MI3-RE-MEM'BER-ING, ppr. Remembcring inaccurately. 

MIS-RE-PORT, e. . To report crroneously; to give an in- 
correct account of.— Locke. 

MIS-RE-PORT, *. An erroneous report; a false or incor- 
rect account civen.— South. 

MIS-RE-PORT ED, pp. Incorrectly reported. 

MIS-RE-PORT' ING, ppr. Reporting incorrectly. 

MIS-REP-RE-SENT, v. t. To represent falsely or incor- 
rectly; to give a false or crroneous representation, either 
maliciously, ignorantly, or yuan § 

MIS-REP-RE-SENT-A TION, n. 1. The act of giving a false 
or erroneous representation. 2 A false or incorrect ac- 
count given. 

SEE RESENT ED: pp. Falsely or erroneously repre- 
sente 

MIS-REP-RE-SENTER, s. One who gives a false or erro- 
neous account. 

MIS-REP-RE-SENTING, ppr. Giving a false or erroneous 
representation. 

MIS-RE-POTE’, v. t. To have in wrong estimation. 

MIS-RE-PÜT'ED, pp. ora. Erroneously reputed. 

MIS.RÜLE' x. 1. Disorder; confusion; tumult from in- 
subordination.—Pope. 2. Unjust domination. — Lord of 
misrule, see L onp. 

MIS-RÜLY, a. Unruly; ungovernable; turbulent. 

MISS, s. [supposed by Bailey to be contracted from mis 
tress, but probably ít is from the Armoric mesell, a young 
lady, or contracted from Fr. demoiselle. When this title 
is applied to two or more ladies of the same name, there 
is some ier of usage.—In conversation, we say the 
Miss Smiths; and this was formerly the custom in writing, 
as shown in the practice of Burke, Boswell, and many 
others. Of late, it has become uoma. in writing, to 
use Misses; as, the Misses Smith; and, although there is 
still some diversity, this may be considered as the pre- 
vailing usage. Such are the statements of the latest En- 


glish arians.—Ed.) 1. The title of a young woman 
or 2. A kept mistrese; a prostitute retained; a con- 
cubine.— 

MISS, v. t. (Sax. missian; D. Ger. missen.) 1. To fail in 


aim ; to fail of reaching the object; not to hit. 2 To fail 
of finding the right way; to err in attempting to find. 
3. To fail of obtaining. 4. To learn or discover that 
something is wanting, or not where it was supposed to be. 
Š. To be without; (obs.] 6. To omit; to pass by; to go 
without; to fail to have. 7. To perceive want of 8. 
To fail of seeing or finding. 

MISS, v.% 1. To fail to hit; to fly wide; to deviate from 
the true direction. 2. Not to succeed; to fail. 3. To fail; 
to miscarry, as by accident. 4. To fail to obtain, learn, or 
find, 5. To fail; to mistake. 

MISS, s. 1. Loss; want. 2 Mistake; error; [little used.) 
3. Harm from mistake ; (obe.) 

MIS-SAID’ (-sed’), pp. Said wrong. 

MISSAL, n. (It. messale; Fr. missel.) The Roman Catholic 
mase-book. — Srilling fleet. 

MIS-SAY' e.t. To say wrong; to slander.—Spenser. [Lit- 


tle used. | 
MIS-SAY', v. i. To speak ilL—Spenser, 
MIS-SAYING, n. Wrong expression.—Milon. 
MISSED (mist), pp. Failed in aim or in reaching the object. 
MIS-8EEM', v. i 1. To make a false appearance.—Spenser, 
2. To misbecome.—Spenser ; [obs.) 


MIS'SEL, Yn. A einging-bird, the largest of the Eu- 
MIS'SEL-BIRD, §  ropean thrushes. 
t MIS'SEL-DI NE, s. e mistletoe.— Barret. 


MIS-SEM'BLANCE, n. False resemblance.—5 

MIS-SEND', v. t. To send amiss or incorrcctly. 

MIS-SENT', pret. and pp. of MissEND. 

MIS-SERVE' (mis-aerv), v. t. To serve unfaithfully. 

MIS-SERVED, pp. Served unfaithfully. 

MIS-SHAPE' v. t. To shape ill; to give an ill form to; to 
deform — er. 

MIS-SHAPELI' (misshápt), ?pp. or a. 

MIS-SHAP'EN (mis-sháp/n) $ formed; ugly. 

MIS-SHAP'EN-LY, adv. In a misshapcn way. 


lll-formed ; de- 


. MIS-TELL’ v. t. 


MIS'SILE, e. (L. miesilis.] Thrown or sent, or that may be 
thrown. 

MIS'SYLE, w. A term applied to any kind of weapon which 
is thrown or designed to be thrown for the injury of others. 

MISSING, ppr. 1. Failing to hit, to reach, or to find; dis- 
covering to be wanting. 2. a. Lost; absent from the place 
where it was expected to be found; wanting. 

t NISSTNG-LY, adv. At intervals; occasionally.—Stevens. 


MIS'SION (mish'un), *. [L. missio.] 1. A sending or being 
sent, usually the latter; a being sent or dclegated by ae- 
thority, with certain powers for transacting business. 2 
Persons sent; any numbcr of persons appointed by au- 
thority to perform any service ; particulary, the persons 
sent to propagate religion. 3. A station of missionaries. 
4. Dismission ; discharge from service; [obs.] 5. Faction; 
party; [obs.)—Syn. Message; errand; commission ; dele- 
gation; deputation. 

MIS'SION-A-RY, n. [Fr. missionaire.) One scnt to props 

te religion. 3 Y 

MISSION-A-RY,a. Pertaining to missions. 

MIS'SION-ATE, v. i “o act as a missionary. [Not well 
Guthorized.] 

t MIS'SION-ER, for missionary. 

MIS'SYVE, a. [Fr.) 1. Such as is sent. 2 Thrown or sent, 
or Such as may be sent.— 

MIS'SIVE, n. A letter sent, or a messenger.— Bacon. 

NIS-SPEAK' v. £ To err or mistake in speaking. 

NIS-SPEAK’, v. t. To utter wrong.—Donne. 

MIS-SPELL,, v. t. To spell wrong; to write or utter with 
Eo 5u PRECOR E "i 
. mis-s . pp. Spe wrong, or 

MIS-SPELT, NE MP cee letters. 

MIS-SPELL'ING, ppr. Spelling wrong. 

MIS-SPELLTNG, *. A wrong spelling; false orthography. 

MIS-SPEND' v. t. To spend amiss; to waste or consume 
to no purpose, or to a bad one. 

MIS-SPEND’ER, n. One who consumes prodigally or im- 
properly.— Norris. 

MIS-SPENDING, zpr. Spending to no purpose, or to a bad 


one. 
MIS-SPENSE’ (mis-spens), n. A spending improperly; a 


wasting. 
MIS-SPENT, Pp.ora. Il.spent; expended or consumed 
to no Purpose, or to a bad one. 
o Ld 


NIS SPORE N, $PP. Uttered or spoken amiss. 


MIS-STATE,, v. t. To etate wrong; to make an erroneous 
representation of facts; to misrepresent. 

MIS-STAT'ED, pp. Stated erroneously. 

MIS-STATE'MÉENT, n. A wrong statement; an erroneous 
representation, verbal or written. 

MIS-STATING, ppr. Stating falsely or erroneously. 

MIS-STAYED' a. Having missed stays, as a ship. 

MIS-SUM-MA'TION, n. Wrong summation.— Scott. 

MIST, =s. [Sax, D. mist] 1. Water failing in very numer- 
ous, but fine and almost imperceptible drops. 2. That 


which dims or darkcns, and obscures or intercepts vision. 
MIST, v. £ To cloud; to cover with vapor.—Shak. 
MIST, v. í. To rain in very fine drops; as, it mists. [ hn.] 


MIST-EN-CUM'BERED, a. Loaded with mist.—J. lote 
MIST'-LIKE, a. Resembling mist. —Shak. 
NIS-TAK’A-BLE, a. That may be mistaken. 

MIS-TAKE, e.t. 1. To take wrong; to conceive or under. 
stand erroneously; to misunderstand or misapprehend. 
2. To take one thing or person for another. 

MIS-TAKE, v.& To err in opinion or ju ent. 

MIS-TAKE, m. 1. An error in opinion or Judgment. 2. In 
a wider sense, an error of any kind, as of fact, statement, 
computation, &c. — Syn. Misconception ; misapprehen. 
sion; blunder; slip; fault; miss; oversight. 

MIS-TAK'EN, pp. 1. In the usc of this participle, there is a 
pecüliurity which ought to be carefully noticed. When 
used of persons, it signifies to be in an error, to bs wrong ; 
as, | am mistaken, you are mistaken, he is mistaken. But 
when used of things, it signities misunderstood, miscon, 
ceived ; aa, the sense of the passage is mistaken, that is, not 
righe understood. 2. a. Erroneous; incorrect; as, a 
mistaken notion. 

MIS-TAK’EN-LY, adv. By mistake. 

NIS-TAK'ER, x. One who mistakes or misunderstands. 

MIS-TAKING, ppr. Making a mistake; erring from the 
truth; misconceiving. 

MIS&TAKING, *. An error; a mistake.—Hall. 

MIS-TAK1ING-LY, adv. Erroneously; falsely.— Boyle. 


| MIS TAUGHT' (tawt^, pp. Wrongly taugbt.—Z' Estrange. 
! MIS-TEACH’, v. & To teach wrong; to instruct erroneous 


1y.— Sanderson. 
MIS-TEACHANG, ppr. Instructing erroneously. 
‘o te) erroneously. 
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MIS-TEN'PER, o. ¢& To temper ill; to disorder. 

MIS-TEMPERE D, pp. Tempcred ill. 

MIS'TER, n. (The pronunciation of this word is probably 
from the Welsh, German, or Dutch dialect. See MASTER.) 
The common title of address to gentlemen, and to men 
of all classes. In writing, it is expressed by the abbrevia- 
tion Afr. 

‘“WISTER, v. t. (Sw. mista.) To be needful or of use; as, 
“it mistreth not to tell.”—Spenser. 

MIS-TERM' v. £ To term or denominate erroneously. 

MIS-TERME D' (mis-termd^, pp. Wrongly denominated. 

MIS-TERM'TNG, ppr. Denominating erroneously. 

MISTTFUL. a. Clouded with mist. 

MIS-THINK’, v. i. To think wrong—Shak. (Little used.) 

NIS-THOUGHT (-thawt), pp. of misthink, Thought wrong of. 

MIST'I-LY, adu, With mist; darkly; obscurely. 

MIS-TIME, v. . To time wrong; not to adapt to the time. 

MIS-TIME, e. i To neglect the proper time. 

MIS-TIMED’ (mistimd^, pp. or a. [ii-timed; done at a 
wrong time ; unseasonable ; inappropriate. 

MIS-TIM’ING, ppr. (IH-timing ; doing unscasonably. 

NISTI-NESS, x. A state of being misty; a state of thick 
rain in very small drops.—Bacon. 

MIS‘TION (mis'chun), n. (L. mistus, miztus.] 1. A state of 
being mixed. 2. Mixture; a mingling.— Boyle. 

MIS-TITLE, c. & To call by a wrong ttle or name. 

MIS-TTTLED, pp. Wrongly named. 

MIS'TLE (miz), v. £ To fall in very fine drops, as rain. 
See MISLE. 

MIS'TLE-TOE ien n. (Sax. mistelta.] A plant or 

MIS'LE-TOE shrub that grows on treea, and was held 
in great veneration by the Druids, 

MIS-TOLD' pp. Erroneously told. See TELL. 

MIS- K', pret. of mistake. 

MIS-TRAIN' v. t. To train or educate amiss. 

MIS-TRANS-LATE’, v.t. To translate erroneously. 

MIS-TRANS-LAT'ED, pp. Erroneously rendcred into an- 
other language. 

NIS-TRANS-LATING, ppr. Translating incorrectly. 

M RANEA TION *. An erroneous translation or ver- 

n. 

MIS-TR£AT', o. t. To treat amisa; to abuse. 

NISTRESS, n. [Fr. maítresse; It. maestra, sorgen 1.A 
woman who governs. 2. The female bead of a family. 
3. Figuratively, that which governs; a sovereign. 4. One 
who commands or has possession and sovereignty. 5. A 
female who is well skilled in any thing; as, mistress of 
grammar. 6. A woman teacher; an inetructress of a 
School 7. A woman beloved and courted.—Clarendon. 
8. A woman in keeping for lewd purposes. 9. A term of 
contemptuous address.—Shak. 

MISTRESS, v & To wait upon a mistress; to be courting. 

MIS’TRESS-PIECE, n. Chief ornament; capital distinc- 
tion, as applied to a woman.—Lord Herbert. 

MIS'TRESS-SHIP, n. Female rule or dominion. 

NIS-TRI’AL, 2. In law, a trial which is erroneous through 
some defect in the process or the triers.— Bouvier. 

MIS-TRUST’, n. (Dan. mistróst.] Want of confidence or 
trust; suspicion.— Milton. 

MIS-TRUST, v. t. (Dan. suistroer.] To suspect; to doubt; 
to regard with jealousy or suspicion. 

MIS-TRUST'ED, gp. Suspected. 

MIS-TRUST'FUL, a. Suspicious; doubting; wanting con- 
fidence in.— Waller. 

MIS-TRUSTFUL-LY, adv. With suspicion or doubt. 

MIS-TRUST'FUL-NESS, 2. Suspicion; doubt. 

MIS-TRUS G, ppr. Suspecting; having no confidence in. 

MIS-TRUST'ING-LY, adv. With distrust or suspicion. 

MIS-TRUST'LESS, a. Unsuspecting; unsuspicious. 

MIS-TÜNE', v. t. To tune wrong or erroneoualy; to put 
out of tune.—Skelton. 

MIS-TONED*’ pp. Put out of tune. 

t ML-TURN',v.t(. To pore 

MIS.TÜ'TOR, v. & To instruct amiss 

MIS-TD'TORED, pp. Instructed amiss. 

MISTY, a. L Overspread with mist; filled with very mi- 
nute drops of rain. 2. Dim; obscure; clouded. 

MIS-UN-DER.STAND;, v. t. To misconceive; to mistake ; 
to take in a wrong eense.—Addison. 

MIS-UN-DER-STAND‘ING, ppr. Mistaking the meaning. 

MIS-UN-DER-STANDING, n. L Misconception; p- 

rebension; mistake of the meaning; error.—Becon. 2 
isagreement; difference; dissension.—Swift. 

MIS-UN-DER-STQOD', pp. Misconceived; mistaken; un- 
derstood erroneously.—South. 

MIS-ES'AGE (mis-yü'zaje), n. Hl usage; abuse. 

MIS-ESE' (mis-yüze), v. t. [Fr. mesuser.] 1. To treat or use 
improperly; to use to a bad purpose.—Milton. 2. To 
treat iñ or unkindly.—Syn. To maltreat; abuse; misem- 
ploy; misapply. 

SUS-USE’ (mis-yüse^), n. I, Ill treatment; improper use; 
employment to a bad purpose. 2. Abuse; ill treatment. 
3. Wrong application; misapplication; erroneous use. 
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MIS-USED' (mi*yüzd), pp. ora. Improperly used or ap 
lied; misapplied; miseniployed ; abused 

MIS-US'ER, n. In law, an unlawful use of a right, or a neg 
lect of using it in a proper manncr.— Bouvier, 

MIS-US'ING (mis-yüz'ing), ppr. Using improperly; abua 
ing; misapplying. 

MIS-VOUCIH, v.t. To vouch falscly, 

1 MIS-WEAR', v.t ‘To wear ill.—/jacon. 

MIS- WED', v. t. To wed impro rly. 

MIS-WED'DED, pp. Il-matched.- 

MIS-WEEN’, v. t. To misjudge; to distrust — Spenser, 

t NIS-WEND,, v. i To go wrong.— Spenser. 

MIS-WRITE. v. t. To write incorrectly.—Dp. Cosin. 

MIS-WROUGHT' (mis-rawt), a. Badly wrought, 

MIS-YOKE", v. t. To yoke improperly.— Milton. 

MIS-YOKE D Cyókt), pp. Improperly yoked. 

MIS-YOK'ING, ppr. Yoking improperly. 

MIS-ZEAL'OUS (mis-zel'us), a. Actuated by false zen. 

MITE, w. (Sex. mie; Fr. mite] 1. A very small insect, ot 
the genus acarus.—92. In Scripture, a small piece of monoy, 
the quarter of a denarius, or about scven English farthings. 
3. Any thing proverbially very small; a very little particle 
or quantity. 4. The twentieth part of a grain. 

pr e m. An herbor genus of herbs, of the saxifraga 


MITER, ? n. (It, Sp. mitra; Fr. mire) 1. A crown or pon- 

MITRE, § tifical ornament worn on the head by archbish- 
ope and bishops, and sometimes by abbots on solemn oc- 
casions.—2. In architecture, an angie of 45 degrces.—3. In 
Irish history, a sort of base money or coin.—4. Figurative 
ly, the dignity of an archbishop or bishop; sometimes of 
an abbot 

MYTER, ?v. t. 1. To adorn with a mitre. 2. To unite at 

MITRE, § an angie of 45 dcgrecs. 

MITER-BOX, ln. A frame for cutting off any thing et an 

MITRE-BOX, § angle of 45 degrees.— Buchanan. 

MITERED, 2 pp. or a. 1. Wearing a mitre. 2. Honored 

MITRED, $ with the privilege of wearing a mitre. 3. 
Cut or joined at an angle of 45 degrees. 

MITH'I€. See MYTHIC. 

MITH'RI-DATE, n. In pharmacy, an antidote against poison 
It takes its name from Mithridates, king of Pontus, the 
supposed inventor. 

MITH-RI-DAT'€, a. Pertaining to mithridate, or to its in- 
ventor, Mithridates. 

MITI-GA-BLE, a. That may be mitigated.— Barrow. 

MITT-GANT, a. (L. mitigans.) 1. Softening; lenient; len 
itive. 2. Diminishing ; caning, as pain. 

MITI-GATE, v. t. (L. mitigo.] 1. To alleviate, as suffering ; 
to assuage; to lessen; to allay. 2. To make less severe. 
3. To abate ; to make less rous; to moderate. 4. To 
temper; to moderate; to soften in harshness or severity. 
5. To calm; to appease; to moderate; to soothe. 6. To 
diminish ; to render more tolerable. 7. To reduce in 
amount or severity. 8. To soften, or make mild and ac- 
cessible; [in a literal sense; rare. 

MITT-Gi-TED, pp. or a. Softened ; alleviated ; moderated ; 
diminished. 

MIT1-GA-TING, ppr. or a. Softening ; alleviating; temper- 
ing; moderating; abating. 

MIT-I-GA'TION, * [L. mitigatio. 
or diminution of any thing p 
or calamitous. 

MITI-GA-TIVE, a. Lenitive ; tending to alleviate. 

MITT.Ga-TOR, n. He or that which mitigates. 

MYTRAL, a. Pertaining to a mitre; resembling a mitre; 
as, the mitral valves of the left ventricle of the heart. 

MITRE. See MITER. 

MIT'RI-FORM, a. In botary, conical, hollow, and open at 
the bese.— P. Cyc. 

MITTEN, n. (Fr. mitaine] 1. A cover for the hand, worn 
to defend it from cold or other injury; ditfering from a 
Ware in not having a s ate portion for each finger. 2. 

cover for the hand and arm only, and not for the fingers. 
— To handle without mittens, to treat roughly ; [a colloguiel 
Pone 

t MIT TENT, a. (L. mittens.) Sending forth; emitting. 

MIT'TI-MUS, n. [L. we send.) 1. In low. a warrant from 
justice of commitment to prison. 2. A writ for removing 
records from one court to another. 

MITTS, n. pl. Mittens; particularly, a covering for the hand 
or arm only, and not for the fingers.—M'Cullora. 

MYTU, n. A fowl of the turkey kind, found in Brazil 

MITY, a. [from mite.} Having or abounding with mites. 

MIX, v. t. ; pret. and pp. mized, or mirt. (Sax. mtscen i; U. 
mischen ; L. misceo, mixtum.) 1. To unite or blend pro- 
miscuously two or more ingredients into a ae or paani 
pound. 2. To join; to associats, to unite wi) rud 
pany. 3. To join; to mingle. 4 To unito with a 
or multi 

MIX, v. i. l To become united or blended promiscuously 
in a mass or compound. 2 To be joined or associated. 

MIX'A-BLE,a. Capable of being mixed. 


Alleviation ; abatement 
harsh, sevcre, afflictive, 


Í Obso-ste. 


MOC 


MIXED (miket), pp. 1. United in a promiscuous mass or 
compound; blended; joined; mingled; associated. 2 a. 
Leucos consisting of various kinds or difforent 


MIX PD LY, ade. Ina mixed manner. 

MIN'EN, 2. A comport heap— Farm, Encyc. 

MIN'ER, n. One who mixes or mingles. 

MIX ING, ppr. Uniting or blending in a mass or compound ; 
joining in company; associating. 

MIX-TI-LIN'E-AL, 2 à. (L. miztus and linea.) Containing a 

MIX-TE-LIN'E-AR, $ mixture of lines, part straight and 
part curved; as, a mixtilinear angle, š e, an angle con- 
tained by a straight line and a curve. 

MINTION (mikst'yun), n. [Fr.; L. miztus.] Mixture; pro- 
miscuous asseinblage.— Brown. 

MIXTLY, ade. With mixture.— Bacon. 

MIXTURE (mikst'yur), n. [L.sixtura.) 1. The act of mix- 
ing, or state of being mixed. 2 A mass or compound, 
consisting of diffcrent ingredients blended without order. 
3. The ingredient added and mixed.—4. In pharmacy, a 
liquid icine.—5. In chemistry, the blending of several 
ingredients without an alteration of thc substances. In 
strict combination, the substances unite by chemical at- 
traction, and, losing their distinct properties, they form a 
compound differing in ita properties from either of the in- 
gredients.— SYN. Union; association; admixture ; inter- 
mixture ; medley. 

MIZ'MAZE, n. Acant word fora maze or labyrinth.—Locke. 

MIZ'ZEN (miz'n) n. [lt mezzana.] In sea language, the 
aftermost of the fixcd sails of a ship. 

MIZ'ZEN-MAST, n. The mast which supports the after- 
sails, and stands nearest to the stern. 

MIZ'ZLE, v. i. To rain in very fine drops.— Spenser. 

MIZ'ZLING, ppr. or a. Falling in very fine drops; as, a 
mitzling rain.—Spenser. 

MIZ'ZY, n. A bog or quagmire.— Ainsworth. 

MNE'MON'T1€ (ne-mon'ik), a. Assisting the memory. 

MNE-MONTES, n. (Gr. uvguovixos.) e art of memory ; 
precepts and rules for assisting the memory. 

NNE-NOSY-NE (ne-mos'e-ne), n. (Gr.] In mythology, the 

dess of memory. 

MN£'MO-TE€H-NY, n. (Gr. wynpwy and rexyn.) Mnemonics. 

t Mü, a. or adv. (Sax. ma; Scot. me.) More.— ser. 

MOAN, e. t. (Sax. menan.) To lament; to deplore ; to be- 
wail with an audible voice. 

MOAN, v. i. To make lamentations.—SrN To grieve; la- 
ment; mourn; sorrow; groan. 

MOAN, x. Lamentation; groan, audible expression of sor- 
row or suffering; grief expressed in words or cries. 

NOANED. pp. Lamented; deplored. 

MOAN'FUL, s. Sorrowful; expressing sorrow. 

MOAN'FUL-LY, adv. With lamentation. 

MOAN'NG. ppr. Lamenting; bewailing. 

MOAT, w. [Ir. mota; Fr. motte.) In fortification, a ditch or 
deep ene? round the rampart of a castle or other forti- 

ace. 

MBAT v. t. To surround with a ditch for defense. 

MOB, n. (from L. mobilis.] 1. A crowd or promiscuous 
multitude of people, rude, tumultuous, and disorderly. 2. 
A disorderly assembly. 3. A kind of female undress for 
the head.—Johnson. 

MOB, v. &. 1. To attack in a disorderly crowd; to harass 
tumultuously. 2. To wrap up in a cowl or vail 

MOBBED, pp. Attacked by a disorderly crowd. 

MOB'BING, ppr. Attacking in a disorderly crowd. 

MOB'BISH, a. Like a mob; tumultuous; mean ; vulgar. 

MOP CAE; n. [D. mop.) A plain cap or bead-dress for fe- 


males. 
*t MOBILE, a. (Fr. Movable.—Skelton. 
* MOBILE, n. [Fr.; L. mobilis.) The mob; the populace. 


— South, 
MO-BILT-TY, n. (Fr. mobilité; L. el 1. Suscepti- 
bility of motion; capacity of being moved. 2 Aptitude 


to motion; activity; readiness to move.—3. In cant lan- 
guage, the po e. 4. Fickleness; inconstancy. 

MOB'LE (mob'bl), v.t. To wrap the head in a hood.— Shak. 

MOBTLED, pp.or a. Muffled; covered with a coarse or 
careless head-dress.—Skak.— Toone. 

MOC’CA-SIN, n. [An Indian word.) 1. A shoe or cover for 
tbe feet, without a sole ; the customary shoe worn by the 
American Indians, usually made of deer-skin. 2. A poison- 
ous water serpent of the southern United States. 

MU'€HA-STONE, n. (from Mocha.) Dendritic agate, a min- 
eral containing in its interior various ramified forms like 
vegetable filaments. 

MOEK, v. t. Ud moguer.) 1. To imitate in contempt or de- 
rision. 2. To laugh at; to treat with scorn or contempt. 
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MOEK, ^. 1. Ridicule; derision; sneer ; an act manifesting 
contempt. 2. Imitation; mimicry; [little used. 

MOEK, a. False; counterfeit; assumed ; imitating reality, 
but not real. 

MO€R'-LEAD, ? n. A sulphuret of zinc, the same as blende, 

MO€K'-ORE, $ which ecc. 

MO€R'-OR'ANGE, n. A shrub of the syringa kind. 

MO€K’-PRIV’ET, n. A shrub of the gcnus phillyrea. 

MO€R'A-BLE,a. Exposed to derision.—Shak. [Little used.| 

t MOCR'AÓE, n. Mockery —Elyot. 

MO€KED (mokb, PP: Imitated or mimicked in derision , 
laughed at; ridiculed; defcatcd ; illuded. 

MO€K’ER, n. 1. Onc who mocks; a scorner ; a scoffer; a 
deridcr.—South. 2. A deceiver; an impostor. 

MO€R'ER-Y, n. 1. The act of deriding and exposing to con- 
tempt, by mimicking the words or actions of another. 2. 
Derision ; ridicule; sportive insult or contempt; con- 
temptuous merriment at persons or things. 3. Sport; 
subject of laughter. 4. Vain imitation or effort ; that which 
deceives, disappoints, or frustrates. 5. Imitation; coun- 
terfeit appearance ; falee show. 

MOCKING, ppr. Imitating in contempt; mimicking; ridi- 
culing by mimicry; treating with sneers and scorn; de- 
feating; deluding. 

MO€KING, n. Derision; insult, 

NOCKING-BIRD (-burd), n. An American singing-bird of 
the thrush kind, remarkable for its exact imitetions of the 
notes of other birds. 

MO€KING-STO€K, n. A butt of sport. 

MO€K‘NG-LY, adv. By way of derision; in contempt. 

MO€K’LE (mok’). See Mickrz. 

MÓ'€O, n. A South American rodent quadruped, allied to 
the Guinea pig. 

NODAL, a. Consisting in mode only; relating to form; 
Ad tbe form without the essence or reality. 

MODA ITY, n. The quality of being modal, or being m 
orm only. 

MODE, er. mode; L. modus; Sp., It. modo.) 1. Manner 
of existing or being; manner; method; form; fashion ; 
custom; way; course. 2. Gradation ; degree.—Pope. 3. 
State; quality. Shak.—4. In metaphysics, that which can 
not subsist in and of itzelf, but inheres in some substance, 
hence called its subject. JWatts.—5. In ancient music, the 
order of the sounds forming what may be called, in mod- 
ern language, the different scales.—In oar7n music, a 
scale of intervals, or keys. P. Cyc.—6. In grammar, a par- 
ticular manner of conjugating verbs ; usually, though un- 
fortunately, written [See Moon.) 7. A kind of silk. 

MODEL, n. (Fr. modelle) 1. A pattern of something to be 
made; any thing of a particular form, shape, or construc 
tion intended for imitation; a small pattern; a form in 


miniature. 2. A mold; something intended to give sh 
to casti 3. Pattern; example. 4. Standard; that by 
which a 


ingis to be measured.—S. In painting and sculpt- 

ure, that which is to be copied or imitated. 6. A pattern, 
any thing to be imitated. 7. A copy; representation, 
something made ia imitation of real life. 

MODEL, v. t. [Fr. modeler.) To form or plan in a particu- 
lar manner; to shape ; to imitate in planning or forming. 

MODEL, v. t. or i. in the fine arts, to make a pattern from 
which some work is to be executed. Also, to form a work 
of some plastic material; as, to model in wax. 

MOD'ELED, pp. Formed according to a model; planned ; 
shaped ; formed. 

MOD'EL-ER, n. A planner; a contriver.— Spectator. 

MOD'EL-ING, ppr. Forming according to a model; plam 
ning ; forming ; shaping. 

MODEL-ING, n. In the fne arts, the making of a model 
from which a work of art is to be executed. Also, the 
formation of a work of art from some plastic material ; a9 
the modeling of a countenance in wax.— Brande, 

MO-D£'NA, n. A crimson-like color.—Good. 

MOD'ER-ATE, e. [L. Boana] 1. Literally, limited ; re 
strained ; hence, temperate ; observing reasonablc bounds 
in indulgence. 2. Limited in quantity; not excessive or 
ex ive. 3. Restrained in passion, ardor, or temper; 
not violent. 4. Not extreme im opinion. 5. Placed be- 
tween extremes ; holding the mean or middle place. & 
Temperate ; not extreme, violent, or rigorous. 7. Of a 
middle rate; middling. B. Not swift. 

MOD'ER-ATE, v. t. 1. To keep within bounds; to restraiz 
from excess of any kind; to reduce from a state of vio 
lence. 2. To make temperate.—Syn. To regulate ; miti 
gate ; temper ; qualify represi; abate ; lessen; allay; still, 


ase ; , 
I MOD'ER-À E, "d i 1. To become less violent, sevcre, rig 
! 


orous, or intense. 2. To preside in a meeting. —Smart. 


3. To subject to disappointment, as one's expectations. 4. MOIYER-A-TED, pp. Reduced in violence, rigor, or intensi 


To play on in contempt.—8vN. To mimic; ape; dcride ; 
ridi2ulo; Jeer; taunt; I ; 
deceive; defeat. 


ude ; fool ; tantalize; disappoint; ' 


ty; allayed; lessened; tempered; qualitied. 
MOD'ER-ATE-LY, edv. 1. Tcmperately; mildly; withom 
violence. 2 In a middle degree ; not exccssively. 


MOCK, v. i To make sport in contempt or in jest, or to | MOD'ER-ATE-NESS, n. State of being moderate ; temper 


speak jestingly. 


&tcness; a middle state between extremes. 


* See Synopsis. 1, E, Y, &c., long —U, E, Y, &c., shwrt.—FAR, FALL, WHAT; —PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE. BOOK, 
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MOD‘ER.-A-TING, ppr. Reducing in violence or excess ; al- 
laying tempering; becoming more inild ; proe 
MOD-ER-A'TION, s. [L. moderatio.) 1. The state of being 
modcrate, or of keeping a duc mean between cxtremes 
or cxcess of violence. 2. Restraint of violcnt passions or 
indulgence of appetite. 3. Calmucse of mind. 4. Frugal- 
iy in cxpenses.—SyNn. Temperance ; forbearance ; equa- 

nimity ; sobriety. 


MOD-E-RÄ'TO. [It] In music, denoting movement be- | 


tween andante and allegro. 

MOD EIR-A-TOR, n. 1. He or that which moderates or re- 
strains. 2. The person who presides over a inecting or 
assembly of peoplc to preserve order, and regulate the 
proccedings.—3. In the English universities, one who su- 
perintenda the exercises and disputations in philosophy, 
and the examinations for the degree of B. A.— Cam. Cal. 

YOD-ER-A'TOR-SHIP, n. The office of a moderator. 

MOD'ERN, a. (Fr. moderne; It, Sp. moderno.) 1. Pertain- 
ing to the present time, or time not long past; not ancient 
or remote in past time. 2. Common; mean; vulgar; 
Ios —Svs. Late; recent; fresh; new. 

MOD’ERN, n. A person of modern times; opposed to an 
ancient. The moderns are those of modern nations, or of 
nations which arose out of the ruins of the empires of 
Grecce and Rome, the people of which are called the an- 
cients.— Smart. 

MOD'ERN-ISM, n. Modern practice; something recently 
formed, particularly in writing.—Swift. 

MOD'ERN-IST, n. One who admires the moderns. 

MOD'ERN-IZE, v.t. To render modern; to adapt ancicnt 
compositions to modern persons or things, or, rather, to 
adapt the ancicnt style or idiom to modcrn style and 
taste. 

MOD'ERN-IZ ED, pp. or a. Rendered conformable to mod. 
ern usage or style. 

MOD'ERN-IZ-ER, ». He who renders modern. 

MOD’ERN-IZ-ING, ppr. Rendering modern. 

' MOD'ERN.LY, adv. In modern times.— Milton. 

MOD'ERN-NESS,» The quality of being modern ; recent- 
ness ; novelty. 

MOD'EST, a. (Fr. modeste; L. modestus.) 1. Properly, re- 
straincd by a sense of propriety; hence, not forward or 
bold; not presumptuous or arrogant; not boastful. 2. 
Not loose; not lewd. 3. Moderate; not excessive or ex- 
treine ; not extravagant; as, a modest computation. Addi- 
son.—Syn. Reserved; unobtrusive ; diffident; bashful ; 
coy ; shy; decent; becoming; chaste; virtuous. 

MOD'EST-LY, adv. 1. Not boldly; not arrogantly or pre- 
sumptuously ; with due respect. 2 Not loosely or wan- 
tonly; decently. 3. Not excessively; not extravagantly. 

MOD'EST-Y, ». [L. modestia.) 1. That lowly temper which 
accompunies a moderate estimate of one’s own worth and 
importance. 2 Modesty, as an act or series of acts, con- 
sists in humble, unobtrusive deportment, 3. Moderation ; 
decency. Shak.—4. In females, modesty has the like char- 
acter as in males; but the word is used also as synonv- 
mous with chastity, or purity of manners. 

MOD'EST-Y-PI£CE, n. A narrow lace worn by females 
over the bosom.— Addison. 

MOD'T-€UNM, n. [L.] A little; a small quantity. — Dryden. 

MOD/-FI-A-BLE, a. That may be modified or diversified 
by various forms and differences.— Locke. 

MODTFI-CATE, v. t. To qualify.— Pearson. 

MOD-I-FI-EA"TION, n. 1. The act of modifying, or giving to 
any thing new forms, or differences of external qualities 
or modes. 2 Particula: f»rm or manner. 

MOD‘1-FIED, pp.or a. 1. Changed in form or external 
qualities; varied; diversified. 2. Moderated; tempered; 

unlified in e tionable parts. š 

MODTF I-ER, 2. e or that which modifies. 

MOD'I-F?, v. t. (Fr. modifier ; L. smodifcor.] 1. To change 
the form or external qualities of a thing; to shape ; to 

ive a new form of bcing to. 2. To vary; to give a new 
form to any thing. 3. To moderate ; to qualify; to reduce 
in extcnt or degree. 

MOD'-FY, v. i. “To extenuate-—L’ Estrange. 

MOD'I-FT-ING, ppr. or a. Changing the external qualities ; 
Ern a new form to; moderating. 

MO-DIL'LION (mo-dil'yun), ». (It. modiglione ; Fr. modil- 
lon.] In architecture, a proe bracket under the coro- 
na of the Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite columns. 

MO'DLO-LAR,a. Shaped like a bushel measure.— Smart. 

MÓ'DISH, a. According to the mode or customary man- 
ner ; fashionable.— Dryden. 

eee Ee adv. Fashionably; in the customary mode. 
—Locke. 

MODISH-NESS, n. 1. The state of being fashionable. 2 
Affectation of the fashion.—Johnson. 

MODW-LATE, v. t. (L. modulor.] 1. To form sound to a 
certain key, or to a certain proportion. 2. To vary or in- 
fic: t sound in a natural, customary, or musical manner. 

gu A ae ora. Formed to a certain key; varied; 
inflected. 
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MOD U-LA-TING, pp. Formi rain " 
varying ; lufice ur. SEO UE pruporuon 
MOD-E-L.A"TION, n. (L. modulatio ; Fr. modulation.) 1 
The act of forming any thing to a certain proportiva. 2 
The act of intlecting or varyin’ tho voice in reading or 
speakhg:; a rising or fulling of tho voice.—3. [n music, tha 
iversificd and proper chunge of the key or modu in cum 
ducting the mclody.—In a narrower sinse, it is tho transi- 
tion from one kcy to another.—Encyc. Am. 4. Sound inod 

ulated; melody. 

MODW-LA-TOR, x». He or tint which modulates, 

MOD'ELE, n. [Fr.; L. modulus) 1. A model or representa 
tion.—2. In architecture, a cortin mcasure or size, taken ai 
picasure, for reguluting the proportion of culuuine and the 
symmetry or disposition of the whole buikling. Usually, 

scuu-diameter of the lower part of the shuft of the col 
umn, suinetiines the diameter, is taken os thc module. 

MODULE, v.t. To model; to shape; to modulate. (Rere 

MOD'8.LUS, n. [L.) In analysis, the constant coctBclent o? 
multiplier in a function of a variable quantity, by means 
of which the function is accominodated to a particular 
system or base; as, the modulus of a system of logarithms. 
— Brande. 

MODUS, n. [L.] A compensation for tithes; an equivalent 
given to a parson or vicar, by the owners of land, in lieu 
of tithes. 

MODUS OP-E-RAN DI. [L.] Manner of operating. 

MOD^VALL, n. A bird that destroys bees.— Smart. 

MOE, n. A distorted mouth. Also, as a rerb, to make 
mouths.—SAhak. See Mow. 

t MGE, a. or adv. Morc.—Hooker. 

MCE-SO-GOTH'€, a. Belonging to the Mæœæzo-Goths, a 
branch of the Goths who ectticd in Moesia, The Bible was 
translated into their language by Ulphilas.—P. Cyc. 

MO-GUL’, x. Thc name of a prince or empcror of the ne 
tion in Asia callod Moguls, or Monguls. 

MO’HAIR, n. (G. mohkr; Fr. moire.) The hair of a kind of 
goat in Turkey, finc and soft as silk. It is wrought into 
camlcts and other expensive stufis. 

MÜ'HAIR-SHELL, x. In conchology,-a peculiar species of 
voluta, whose surface resembles mohair. 

NO HARNED AN, a. Pertaining to Mohammed or M. 

omet. 

MO-HAM'MED.AN, 2. A follower of Mohammed, the fuund- 
er of the religion of Arabia and Pcrsia. 

MO-HAM'MED-ISM. p Thc religion, or doctrines and 

MO-HAN'MED-AN-ISM, preccpts of Mohammed, con- 
tained in the Koran. 

MO-HAM’MED-IZE, Ng t. To make conformable to the 

MO-HAN’MED-AN-IZE, j principles, or modes and rites 
of Mohammed. 

MOHAWK, 22. [from the name of an Indian tribe.) The 

MOÓ'HO€CK, ý appellation given to certain ruffians who in- 
fested the streets of London. 

MOHUR, n. A British Indian gold coin, value fifteen ru- 
pecs.— Malcom. 

MOIDORE, x. A gold coin of Portugal, valued at $6, or 
£1, 75. sterling, 

MOLD'E-TY, n. (Fr. moitié.) The half; one of two equal parts. 


— Addison. 

NOIL, v. t. [Fr. mouiller.) 1. To daub; to make dirty; 
[little used.] 2. To weary.— Chapman. 

MOIL, v. i. [L. molior. o labor; to toil; to work with 
painful efforts.— 

t MOIL, n. (Sax. mal.) A spot. 


MOFNEAU (moy'nó), n. A small flat bastion raised in front 
of an intended fortification, to defend it against attacks 
from small arms.— Brande. 

MOIST, a. (Fr. moite, for moiste.) 1. Moderately wet; damp; 
as, a moist atmosphere or air. 2. Containing watcr or otb- 
er liquid in a perceptible degree. 

t MOIST, as a verb, is obsolete. 

MOIST-E? ED (-ide), a. Bang moist eyes.— Coleridge. 

MOIST"EN (mois'n), v.t. To make damp; to wctin a small 
dcgree.— Bacon. 

MOIST'EN ED (mois'nd), pp. Made wet in a small degree. 

MOIST’ EN-ER (mois'n-er), n. He or that which moistozs 

MOIST'EN-ING (mois'n-ing). ppr. Wetting modcratcly. 

MOIST FUL, a. Full of moisture.— Drayton. 

MOIST'NESS, n. Dampness; a small dcgree of wetness 
humidity.— Addison. 

MOISTURE (moist'yur), n. (Fr. moiteur.) 1. A moderate 
ere of wetness; humidity. 2. A small quantity 0! any 
iquid. 

MOISTURE-LESS, a. Destitute of moisture. 

t MOIST'Y, a. Drizzling. 

t MORES of a net, the meshes.— Ainsworth. 

t MO'KY, a. [W. mog.) Muggy; dark; murky. | paeem 

MO'LAR, a. (L. molaris.) Having power to grind: grind 

et ARY, à ji rct nder 
O'LAR, n. inding tooth or | . : 

MO-LXSS&E' n. TL. mollis.) A soft, tertiary done) ap 
plied to a rock occurring in Rwitzerland.— Mets 

t Obsolete. 
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MU-LASN'RES, n. sing. (It. melassa ; Sp. melaza ; Fr. melasse, 
The orthocraphy melasses, uscd by Edwards, in his llisto- 
of the Weet Indies, is more accordant with etymology] 
eirup which drains froin Muscovado sugar when 
Cooling; treacle. 

MOLD, 29. (Sax. mold, molde, myl; W. mal.) 1. Fine, 

MOULD, $ sott carth, or carth easily pulverized. such as 
constitutes soil. 9. A substance liko down, which forms 
on bodies which lie long in warin and damp air. 3. Mat- 
ter of which any thing is formed. (The prevalent spell- 
ing is mould: but as the u has been omitted in all the oth- 
er words of this clnss, as gold. bold, old, cold, &c., it seems 
desirable to complete the analogy by dropping it in this 
word, as was done by Speuser, Sonth, and many others.) 

MOLD, a. (Sp. molde; Fr. moule; W. mold.) 1. The ma- 

MOULD, § trix in which any thing i» cast and reccives its 
form. 2. Cast: form. 3. The suture or contexture of 
the skull 4. The body, as giving shape to the garments. 
Shak.—5. In shipbuilding, a thin, flexible piece of tim- 
Der, used as a pattern by which to form the curves of 
the timbcrs and compassiug pieces.—6. Among gold-beat- 
ers, a number of picccs ot velluin, or a like substance, laid 
over one another, between which the leaves of gold and 
eilver are laid for beating. ‘(For spelling, sce Mor», n.) 

MOLD, 2r.¢ 1. To cause to contract mold.—Anolles. 2. 

MOULD,§ To cover with mold or soil—Edwards. (For 
spelling. see MorD above.) 

MOLD, v. š To contract mold; to become moldy. 

MOLD, e.& 1. To form into a particular shape; to shape ; 
to fashion; to model.—Milton. 2. To knead.— Ainstcorth. 

MOLD-WARP, n. (Sax. mold and n] A mole. 

MOLD’A-BLE, a. at may be molded or formed. 

MOLD'ED, pp. 1. Fonned into a particular shape; kneaded. 
9. Covered with mold. 

MOÓLD'ER, n. He who molds or forms into shape. 

MOLD’ER, v. i. (Dan. muluer.) 1. To turn to dust by natu- 
ral decay; to crumble; to perish. 2. To be diminished; 
to waste away gradually. 

MOLD’ER, v. t. To turn to dust; to crumble; to waste. 

MOLD'ERED, pp. or & Turned to dust; wasted away. 

MOÓLD'ER-ING, ppr. or a Turning to dust; crumbling; 
wasting away. 

NOLD1-NESS, n. The state of being moldy. 

MOÓLU'ING, ppr. Forming into shape; kneadi 

MOLDING, x. Any thing cast in a mold, or which appears 
to be s0.—In erchitecture, a projecture beyond the wall, 
column, wainscot, &c. 

MOLDY, a Overgrown with mold.—Addison. 

MOLE, n. (Sax. mel mal.) 1. A spot, mark, or small per- 
manent protuberance on the human body. 2. (L. mola.) 
A mass of fleshy matter, of a spherical figure, generated in 
the uterus. 

MOLE, n. [L. moles; Fr. mole” 1. A mound or massive 
work formed of large stones laid in the sea before a port, 
which it serves to defend from the violent impulse of the 
waves; also, the pori or haven thus formed.—2, Among 
the Romans, a kind of mausoleum, of a circular form, on 
a square base, surrounded by columns and covered by a 


dome.—Elmes. 

MOLE, n. (D. mol.) A small animal, a species of talpa, 
which burrows beneath the ground. Its sense of sight is 
feeble, but its faculties of smelling and hearing are ex- 
tremely acute. 

MOLE, v. t. To clear of mole-hills —Pegge. [Local] 

MOLE-BAT, n. A fish resembling a shapeless lump of 
flesh.—Ask. 

OLE CES ds ". A little elevation of earth made by a 
mole. 

MOLE’-CATCH-ER, n. One whose employment is to catch 
molea.— Tusser. 

MOLE’-C€RICK-ET, n. An insect of the cricket family, 
which burrows under ground, and is said to devour the 
roots of plants. 

MOLE'-ETED (ide) a Having very small eyes; blind. 

MOLE-HILL, n. (W. malur.) A little hillock or elevation 
of earth thrown up by moles; a very small hill. 

NOLE'-TRACK, x. The course of a mole under ground. 

MOLE'-WARP, *. A mole. See More and MoLpD-wanP. 

MO LE€'U-LAR, a. Belonging to or consisting of moleculca. 

MOLE'CULE, =. (Fr.) A name given to the minute parti- 
cles of which bodies are supposed to be coinposcd. , 

MO-LEST, v. t. (Fr. molester.) To render uncasy. Hooker. 

—SvN. To trouble ; disturb; incommode; inconvenience ; 
annoy: vex; tease. 

MOL-EST-A TION, n. Disturbance ; annoyance; uneasi- 
ness given.— Brown. 

MO-LEST'ED, pp. Disturbed ; troubled; annoyed. 

MO-LEST'ER, n. One who disturbs. 

MO-LESTTUL, a. Troublesome. 

MO-LEST'TNG, ppr. Diaturbing; troubling. 

MO'LI-EN, n. A towering tree of China.—Grosier. 

I MO-LIN"I-NOUS, a. (from L. molimen.] ETT important. 

MOLIN-I8M, n. In the Roman Catholic Church, the aystem i 
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of Molina respecting grace and predestination, somewha? 
rcsembling that of the Arininians. 

NO'LIN-IST, n. A follower of the opinions of Molina. 

MOL'LAII n. The title of the higher order of judges in tl» 
Turkish Empire. Brande, 

MOL'/LI-ENT, a. (L. molliens.) Softening; assuaging ; loss. 
cning. Se EMOLLIENT. 

MOL'LLI-.ENT-LY, edv. In a soothing manner. 

MOL'LI-FI-A-BLE, a. That may be softencd. 

MOL-LI-FI-CATION, n. 1. The act of mollifying or soften- 
ing. 2 Mitigation; an appeasing.—Skak. 

MOL'LI-FIED (fide), pp. Softcened ; appeased. 

MOL'LI-FI-ER, n. 1. That which softens, appeases, or mit 
igates. 2. He who softens, mitigates, or pacifies. 

MOL'LLFZ, v. t. (L. mollio; Fr. mollir.} 1. To soften; to 
make soft or tender.—Js, i. 2 To assuage, as pain or ir 
ritation. 3 To appease; to pacify; tocalm or quiet. 4 
To qualify; to rcduce in harshness or asperity. 

MOL'LI-FY-ING, ppr.or a. Softening; aseuagiug ; adapted 
to soften or qualify. 

MOL-LUS’€A, n. pl. (from L. mollis.) One of the four sub» 
kingdoms into which animals are dividcd, comprising epe- 
cics whose bodies are soft and not articulated. Some of 
them are naked, while others are envcloped in a shell. 
This division includes snails, oysters, and all shell animals, 
the cuttle-tish, &c.— Dane. 

MOL-LUS'€AN, n. A mollusk; one of the mollusca. 

MOL-LUS'CAN, ¿< Pertaining to the mollusca, or par 

MOL-LUS’€OUS, $ taking of their properties. 

MOL'LUSK, n. One of the mollusca, which soe. 

MO'LO€H (mólok), 2. In Scripture, the deity of the Am 
monites, to whom human sacrificcs were offered. —Lev., 


xviii, 

MO-LOSSUS, n. [L. from Gr.) In Greek and Latin verse, a 
foot of thrce long syllables. 

MOLT, 1v. í (W. moel.) The prevalent spelling is moul 

MOULT, j but aa the x is omitted in all the other words of 
this class, as bolt, dole, colt, &c., it would be desirable to 
complete the analogy by dropping it in this word, as many 
distinguished writers have done.] To shed or cast the 
hair, feathers, skin, horna, &c., as an animal. 

MOLTEN, pp. of melt. 1. Melted; (obs.] 2 a. Melted; made 

MOLTING segre heddin i a) ring, 

.ppr. Casting or shedding a natural cove as 

hair, feathers, skins, or horne. s 

MOLTING, n. The operation by which certain animals 
cast off or lose their hair, feathers, skins, horns, &c. 

MOLY, n. (Gr. uwàv.} Wild garlic. 

MO-LYB'DATE, n. A compound of molybdic acid with a 


base. 

MO-LYB-DENA, n. (Gr. poAv6daiva.) An ore of a dark lead 
color, resembling phimbago, but having a more greasy feel 
and a sulphureous odor before the blowpipe. Tt cousiata 
of sulphur and molybdenum.—Dana. 

MO-LYB'DE-NITE, n. Sulphuret of molybdena. 

NOLLIDDENOUS €. Pertaining to or obtained from mo- 

ena. 

MO-LYB-DENUM, n. A white brittle metal, very infusi 


ble. 

MO-LYBDIE, a. Pertaining to molybdena.—Molybdic acid 
is an acid obtained from molybdate of lead, or by acidify- 
ing molybdena.—Silliman. 

MOME, n. (Fr. momon.) A dull, silent person; a stupid 
fellow ; a stock; a post.—Spenser. 

MOÓ'MENT, n. (L. momentum.] 1. The most minute and in- 
divisible part of time. 2. Impulsive power; (little used.) 
=. Figuratively, importance in influence or etfect.—Syn. 
Instant; twinkling; consequence; weight; force ; valuo, 
consideration ; signification ; avail, 

t MO-MENT'AL, a. Important. 

t NO MENT UNE OUS, ped a moment.— Brown 

- -A 

t MOMENT-A-NY. See MOMENTARY. 

MO'MENT-A-RI-LY, adv. Every momcnt—Shcnstone. 

MO'MENT-A-RY, a. Done in a moment; continuing only a 
moment ; lasting a very short time. 

MO'MENT-LY, adv. 1. For a moment. 2 In a moment, 
every momoent. 

MO-MENT'OUS, e Important; weighty; of consequence. 

MO-MENT^OUS-.LY. adv. wey. 

MO-MENT'OUS-NESS, n. State of being of great import. 


ance. 

MO-MENTUM, 2.; pl. MOMENTA. (L.] In mechanics, impe- 
tue; the quantity of motion in a moving body. It is pro- 
portioned to the product of the quantity of matter inulti- 
plied into the velocity. 

MOM'I-ER (mum'mec-r), 2. 
in reproach to the evangel 
Switzerland. 

MOM'MER-Y. See Mummery. 

MO’MOT, x. The name of certain South American birds, 
of habits like the toucan’s, so named from thcir monoto 
nous note. 


[Pr] A name sometimes giten 
cal Protestants in France and 
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MO'MUS, n. (Gr. uwuos.} In mythology, tho god of ridicu.e, 
mirth, and raillery. 

MON'A-€HAL (mon'e-kal), a. (Fr.; L. monachus.) Pertain- 
ing to monks or a monastic life; monastic. 

MON'A-€HISM, n. (Fr. monachisme ; It. monachismo.] The 
state of monks; a monastic life. 

* MON'AD, n. (Gr. povas.) 1. An ultimate atom, or simple 
unextended point.— Leibnitz 2. An indivisible thing.— 
Good. 3. A name given to the simplest kind of minute 
animalcules.—2ana. 

MON.A-DEL/PHLA, s. pl. (Gr. povos and adeAM$os.) In botany, 
a class of plants whoao stamens are unitod in onc body by 
the filaments. - 

MON-A-DEL'PHI-AN, ?a. Having the stamcns united in one 

MON-A-DEL'PHOUS, $ body by tho filaments. 

MO-NAD16, Ya. Having the nature or character of a 

MO-NAD'I€-AL, § _monad.— More. 

MO-NAN’DRI-A, n. pl. (Gr. povos and avnp.) In botany, a class 
of monoclinous plants having one stamen only, not at all 
connected with the pistil. 

MO-NAN'DRI-AN, la. Monoclinous, and having one stamen 

MO-NANDROUS, $ only, not connected with the pistil. 

MON'AR€H (mon’ark), n. (It, Sp. monarca; Fr. monarque.] 
1. The ruler of a nation, who is vested with absolute sov- 
ereign power. 2. A ruler or supreme magistrate of a na- 
tion, whose powers are in some respects limited by the 
constitution of the government. —3. Figuratively, he or 
that which is superior to others of the same kind. 4. One 
who presides; president. Shak.—Syn. Emperor; poten- 
tate ; sovereign ; king; prince. 

MON'AR€H, a. Supreme ; ruling.—Pope. 

MO-NAR€H'AL, a. Pertaining to a monarch; suiting a 
monarch ; sovereign ; regal ; imperial. 

MON'AR€H-ESS, n. A female monarch; an empress. 

MO-NAREHTE, E 1. Vested in a single ruler. 2. Per. 

NO-NAREH1€-AL, taining to monarchy. 

MON’AREH-ISN, n. The principles of monarchy; love or 

reference of monarchy.—Jefferson. 

MON'AR€H-IST, n. An advocate of monarchy. 

MON'AR€H-IZE, v. i. To play the king; to act tho mon- 
arch.— Shak. 

MON'AR€H-IZE, v. t. 1. To rule; to govern. 2. To convert 
into a monarchy. 

MON'ARC€H-IZED, pp. Converted to a monarchy. 

MON'AR€H-IZ-ING, ppr. Governing; changing to a mon- 


archy. ` 

MON'AR€H-Y, n. (Gr. govapxa.] 1. A state or govern- 
ment in which the supreme power is lodged in the hands 
of a single person. 2. A kingdom ; an empire. 

MON-AS-TERI-AL, a. Pertaining to a monastery. 

* MON'AS-TER-Y, n. (Fr. monastére ; Sp. monasterio ; Low 
L. monasterium.) A house of religious retirement, or of 
seclusion from ordinary temporal concerns —SxN. Con- 
vent; cloister; abbey; priory; nunnery. 

MO-NAS'TI6, la. |Fr. monastique ; It. monastico; Low 

MO-NAS'TI€-AL, $ L. monasticus] Pertaining to monas- 
teries, monks, and nuns ; recluse ; secluded from the tem- 
poral concerns of life, and devoted to religion. 

MO-NAS'TIC, n. A monk. 

MO-NAS'TIC-AL-LY, adv. Reclusely; in a retired manner; 
in the manner of monks —Swift. 

MO-NAS'TI-CISM, n. Monastic life-—Afilner. 

MO-NAS'TI-CON, n. A book on monasteries. 

MONDAY (mun'dy), n. (Sax. monandeg ; G. montag ; moon 
and day ; being formerly sacred to that planet] The sec- 
ond day of the week. 

MONDE, x. (Fr.) The world; also, a globe, an ensign of 
authority.— Drummond. 

MO-N£'CIAN and MO-NE’CIOUS. See MoN(GcIAN and Mo- 
N(ECIOUS. 

MON’E-TA-RY (mur'e-ter-ry),a. Relating to money or mon- 
eyed concerns. 

MONEY (mun'e), n. ; pl. Moneys. (Sax. mynet ; Fr. monnoie ; 
L., It. moueta.] 1. Coin; stamped metal; any piece of 
metal, usually gold, silver, or copper, ¿tareq by public 
authority, and used as the medium of commerce. 2. Bank- 
notes or bills of credit issued by authority, and exchange- 
able for crin, or redeemable, are also called money. 3. 
Wealth; afiluence. 

MÓN'EY-BAG, n. A bag or purse for holding money. 

MOÓN'EY-BOX, n. A box or till to hold money. 

MON'EY-BROK'ER, n. A broker who deals in money. 

MON'EY-CHANQ('ER, n. A broker who deals in money or 
oxchanges.— Arbuthnot. 

MÓN'EY-LEND'ER, *x One who lends money. ' 

MON'EY-MAT"TER, n. An account consisting of charges | 
res Tad ; an account between debtor and creditor.—Ar- 

thnot. 

MON'EY-SCRYVE'NER, n. A person who raises money for 
others.— Arbuthnot., 

MOÓN'EY-SÜl'IN'NER, n. A small spider. 

MON'EY-WORT,n. An evergreen trailing plant of tho genus 
nummularia or lysimachia. 
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MÓN'EY'8S-WONTIH (mun'ez-wurth), v. 


will bring money. 2. Full value; the worth ef aung ued 


nonc worth uf a thing lu 


MON'EV-AGE, n. Anciently, in England. a ge | 
i : RM y; cach hearth.— lume? aee igencna naas, 
'E mun*d) a. 1. Rich in mon ; "- 
able to command money. 2. Consisting Mp ad "s 
gio iem > J A banker; one who deals in money , 
us . In cotnage, a responsible rized 
asnu ee ms of coin. — Brande m ane ean 
MÓN'EY.LESS, a. Destitute of moncy ; pennyleas, poor. 
MÓNG'€ORN, n. [among and corn.) Mixed corn. { Local) 
MON"GER (mungger), n. [Sax. mangere.) A trader: a 
dealcr ; now used only or chiefly in composition ; as, iron- 


monger. 

NON“GREL (mung’gre)), a. [from Sax. mengan.] Of a mix. 
ed breed ; of dilerem irs Serr d ë 

MON“GREL, n. An animal of a mixed breed. 

MO-NIL'I-FORM, a. I monile) Liko a necklace. 

MON'-MENT, n. (L. monimentum.) 1. An inscription; 
something to preserve mcmory; [obs] 2 A mark; an 
image; a superscription.—Spenser. 

t MON'SH, v. t. To admonish; to warn. 

1 MONISH-ER, n. An admonisher, which sec. 

t MONTSH-MENT, n. Admonition. 

MO- NY"TION (-nish'un), n. (Fr.; L. monitio.] 1. Warning, 
instruction given by way of caution. 2, Information; in 
dication. 

MON'I-TIVE, a Admonitory; convcying admonition. 

MON'-TOR, n. [L.) 1. One who warns of faults or informs 
of duty; one who gives advice and instruction by way of 
reproof or caution.—9. In schools or seminaries, a pupil se- 
lected to look to the scholars in the absence of the in- 
structor, or to notice the absence or faults of the scholars, 
or to instruct a division or class.—3. In zoology, a genus of 
lizards inhabiting the warmer parts of the castern cond. 
nent, so called from being supposed to give warning of the 
vicinity of crocodiles.—P. Cyc. 

MON-I-TORI-AL, a. 1. Relating toa monitor. 2. Performed 
by a monitor. 3. Conducted by or under the instruction 
of monitors or subordinate teachcrs. 

MON.-I-TO'RI-AL-LY, adv. After the manner of n monitor. 

MON1-TO-RY, a. Giving admonition ; warning; instruct- 
in br way of caution.—L’ Estrange. 

MON'-TO-RY, 2. Admonition; warning.— Bacon. 

MONT-TRESS, n. A female monitor. 

MONK (munk), s. (Gr. povaxos ; L. monachus; Sax. monec.) 
A man who rctires from thc ordinary temporal concerns 
of the world, and devotes himself to Mm ph 

MONK'S-HEAD, n. A plant of the genus todon. 

MÓNK'S-HOOD, x. An herb of the genus aconitum. 

MOÓNK'S-RHÜ'BARB, n. An herb, a species of dock. 

MONK’ER-Y, x. The life of monks; the monastic lifo, a 
term usually applied by way of reproach. 

MONK’EY (munk'), n.; pl. Monxeys. (It. monicchio.) 1. 
The popular name of a genus of animals which embracea, 
also, the ape and baboon. From these the monkey is prop- 
erly distinguished by its long tail, while baboons have short 
ones, and apes have none. Monkeys are all inischievous, 
filthy, and thievish. 2. A name ot contempt or of slight 
kindness. 3. The weight of a pile-driver, a very hea 
mass of iron, which, being raiscd on high, descends wi 

eat momentum on the head of the pile and forccs it into ` 
the earth. 

MÓNK'HOOD, n. Tho character of a monk.—Atterbury. 

MONK‘1SH, a. Like a monk, or pertaining to monks; mo 


nastic. 
NON-O-CARDI-AN, a. (Gr. povos and xapdca.) Having a sin 
e heart, as fishes and reptiles. Itmay be used asa noun. 
MON-O-€XR'POUS, a. (Gr. „povos, sole, and xapcs, fruit] 
Bearing fruit but once, and dying after fructification, as 
wheat, &c.—Lindley. 
MO-NOCE:ROS, n. K T. uoyog and xepas.) The unicorn. 
MON-O-€HLAN-YD'E-OUS, a. (Gr. govoç and xAayv;.] ID 
botany, having a single covering, that is, a calyx without 9 
corol, or a coro] without a calyx.— Lindley. 
MON'O-€CHORD, -r povos and xopóg.) A musical in 
strament of ono string, used to asce and demonstrats 
the relative proportions of musical sound. 
MON'O-CEHROME, n. (Gr. uovos, sole, and x poga, color.) A 
painting with a single color.—Elmes. 
MON-O-CHRO-MATIE€,‘a. Consisting of one color, or pre 
senting rays of light of one color only. 
MO-NO€'LI-NATE, a. (Gr. novos and xMrw.]. In Hiroe 
gy, a term applied to crystals in which one of the axce 


obliquely inclined. 
MO-NO€LI-NOUS, a. (Gr. udvos and xMis.] en 
hermaphrodite, or having both stamens and pis 


zT flower. = 
MO-NO€'RA-SY, n. (Gr. povos, sole, and «partu» 

n. 
MONO LOATI “TOES PR Having only - sced. 
MON-O-€O-TYL-£/DON-OUS, Í lobe ot 


govern.) 


1 Obsolete. 


MON 


MON-O-€O-TYL-EDON +. (Gr. porus and coruvAndur.) Iu 
botany. a plant with only oue cotyledon or sccd-lobe. 

MO-NOEU-LAR 2«. (Gr. poros. and L. oculus.) Having 

MO-NOCV-LOUS, § ono cye only. 

MONO-€ULE, xm. An insect with one cye. 

NON-O-DAETYL-OUS, a Having ouc finger or toc. 

MON'O-DIST, m One who writes uionodies.- - Scou. 

MONO-DON, n. (Gr. porodous.) The sea unicorn, or nar- 
whal, deriving its namo from having a long tooth, which 
projecta like a horn from the foro-part of the head. 

MON'OO-CRAT, #. Ono who governs alono. 

MON-O-DRA-MAT'I€, a. Pertaining to a monodrame. 

MONO-DRAME, r. (Gr. poros and papa.) A dramatic per- 
formance by a single person. 

MON'O-DY, n. (Gr. goveda.] A specics of poem of a 
mournful character, in which a single mourucr is sup- 

cd to bewail himsclf.— Brande. 

MO-NCE'CIA, n. pl. In botany, a class of plants whosc sta- 

mens and pistils are in distinct flowers on the samo plant. 


— Linneus. 

BIO-NŒ'CIAN (-né'shan, ?a. (Gr. povos and owos.] In bot- 

MO-NCE'CIOUS (-n&'shus), Š any, a term applied to plants 
whose stamons and pistils are in distinct flowers, both 
growing upon the samo individual 

MON-O-GAMLA, n. pl. (Gr. povos and yapos.) In botany, an or- 
der of plant having a simple flower, though the anthers 
are united.—ZLinneus. 

MON-O-GA'NI-AN, +f Pertaining to the ordcr monogamia, 

BODES EMOUE: having a simple flower with united 
antners. 

MO-NOG'A-MIST, n. One who disallows second marriages. 

MO-NOG'A-MOUS, a Having one wife only, and not per- 
mitted to marry a second. 

MO-NOG'A-MY, n. The marriage of one wife only, or the 
state of such as are restrained to a single wife. 

MON'O-GRAX. n. [Gr. povos and ypagua.] A character or 
cipher composed of one, two, or more letters interwoven, 
being an abbreviation of a name ; used on seals, &c. 

MON'O-GRAM-MAL,a. Sketching in the manner of a mon- 
ogram.— Fotherby. 

MON-O-GRAN"'MIC, a. Pertaining to a monogram 

MON'O-GRAPH, n. (Gr. povos and ypagw.)] A written ac- 
count or description of a single thing or class of things. 
Thus, each article in a dictionary is a monograph. 

MO-NOG'RA-PHER, n. A writer of a monograph. 

MON-O-GRAPHTE, la. L Drawn in lines without colors. 

MON-O-GRAPH'T1C-AL, $ 2. Pertaining to a monograph. 

MON-O-GRAPH1€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of a mono- 
graph; in the form of a pionogtaph. 

MO-NOG'RA-PHIST, 2. One who writes a monograph. 

NO-NOGRA-PHY, n. (Gr. povos and ypaqo.] 1. A descrip- 
tion drawn in lines without colors. 2. A fone rape or 
written account of some single subject or class of things. 

MON-O-GYN'.A, n. pl. (Gr. povos and yvyn.) In botany, an or- 
der of plants having only one style or stigma.—Smit. 


MO-NO-GYNT-AN, i. Pertaining to the order monogynia, 
MO-NOQ'YN-OUS, § having only one style or stigma 


MON'O-LITH, n. (Gr. povos and Aros.) A pillar, column, 
&c., consisting of a single stone. 

MON-O-LITH1€, la. Consisting of a single stone; as, mon- 

MON'O-LITH-AL, $  olithic temples of Nubia.— Russel. 

MO-NOL‘O-GIST, 2. (Gr. povos, sole, and Aoyos, Atye, to 
speak] One who soliloquizes. 

MON'O-LOGUE (mon'o-log), n. (Gr. wovoAoyta.) 1. A solil- 
oquy; a speech uttered by a person alone. 2. A poem, 
song, or scene composed for a single performer. 

MO-NOM'A-€HIST, *. One who fights in single combat; a 


duelist. 

MO-NOM'A-CHY (mo-nom'a-ke), n. (Gr. povoyaxia.) A 
duel; a single combat. 

MON-O-MA'NI-A, n. (Gr. wows and pana.) Derangement 
of a single faculty of the mind, or with regard to a partic- 
ular subject. 

MON-O-MA‘'NI-A€, a. Affected with monomania. 

MON-O-MANI-A€, n. A person affected by monomania. 

MON'OME, n. (Gr. povas and ovoua.) In algebra, a quantity 
that has one term only.— Brande, 

MO-NON'E-TER, n. A rhythmical series consisting of a 
eingle metre. 

MON-O-MET’RIE€, a. (Gr. povos and perpoy.) In mineralogy, 
a term d to crystals with the axcs equal, or of one 
kind, as cube, octahedron, and dodecahedron. 

MO-NO'MLAL, n. Jn algebra, a quantity expressed by one 


term only. 

MO-NOP'A-THY, n. (Gr. povos and xaDria.] Solitary suf. 
fering or sensibility.— Whitlock. 

MON-O-PET'AL-OUS, e. (Gr. povos and weradov.] In bot- 


any, having only one pctal, or a one-petalod coroL— Martyn. 
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MO-NOPIT'Y-SITE, n. (Gr. poros and ġvo:s.} Onccf a aoct 
in the ancient church, who inaiutained that tho divine and 
lmnan natures in Christ beewne so blended and con- 
founded as to constitute but one unturc. 

MO-NOP'O.LIST, m. (3p., It monopolista.) Ono who 

MO-NOP'O-LIZ-ER, $  monopolizcs. 

MO-NOP'O.LIZE, v. t. (Gr. povos and rwXew; Fr. monopo- 
ler.) 1. To purchase or obtain possession of thc whole of 
any commodity or goods in markct with the view of soll. 
ing thom at advanced prices. 2. To engross or obtain, by 
any incans, the cxclusivc right of buying or selling.—2. 
Figuratively, to cn or obtain the whole of, in a wider 
sense, as conversation. 

MO-NOP'O.LIZED, pp. Obtained and enjoyed wholly or 
exclusively ; engrossed. 

MO-NOP'O-LTZ-ING, ppr.ora. Obtaining an exclusivo right 
or posscssion ; engrossing. 

MO-NOP'O-LY, x. [Fr. monopole; L. monopolium.) Tho 
sole power of vending any species of goods. 

MON-O-POL’Y-LOGUE (-log), n. (Gr. povos, xoAvs, and Ao- 
yos.) An entertainment in which a single actor sustains 
many characters.— Brande. 

MO-NOP'TER.AL, a. or n. (Gr. povos and xrepoy.) In arch 
tecture, a term applied to a temple or circular inclosure 
of columns without a cell.— Brande, 

* MO-NOP'TOTE, n. (Gr. novos and xrwors.] A noun hav- 
ing only one casc.— ke. 

MON'O-RHYME (-rimc), n. (Gr. uovoç and puOuos.) A com- 
position in verse in which all the lines ond with the same 
rhyme.—Brande. 

MON-O-SEP'AL-OUS, a. (Gr. povos, and sepal.] Having one 
sone, í e, when the sepals are united at the margin.— 

n 


NON-O-SPERM’OUS, a. [Gr. povos and oztpya.) Having 
one seed only. 

MON-O-SPHER'IC-AL, a. (Gr. povos, and sphere.) Consist- 
ing of one sphere only.—Smart. 

MON’O-STI€H (stik), n. (Gr. povoerixov.] A composition 
consisting of one verse only. 

MON-O-STROPH'O, a. (Gr. povoorpogos.] Having one 
strophe only ; not varied in measure ; written in unvaried 
measure. 

MON-O-SYL-LABA1€, a. 1. Consisting of one syllable. 2 
Consisting of words of one syllable. 

MON-O-SYL'LA-BLE, n. (Gr. povos and ovd\aby.) A word 
of one syllable. 

MON-O-SYL’LA-BLED, a. Formed into one syllable. 

MON-O-THAL’A-MOUS, a. (Gr. povos and Sadapos.) One- 
an iibi Cy applied to cephalopods having a unilocular 
shelL.—P. Cyc. 

MON'O-THE-ISM, v. (Gr. uovoç and Scos.) The doctrine or 
belief of the existence of one God only. 


. MON'O-THE-IST, n. One who believes in one God only. 


MON OPH-THONG, n. (Gr. povos and $O0oyyos.] A letter | 


which has only a single sound. 
MON-OPH-THON’GAL, a. Having only a single sound. 
MO-NOPH'YL-LOUS, a. (Gr. povos and $v))ov.] Having 
one leaf only. 


MON-O-THE-IST1€, a. Pertaining to monotheism. 

MO-NOTH'E-LITE, ^. (Gr. poros and SeAners.) One of an 
ancient sect, who held that the union of two natures in 
Christ produced but one will. 

MO NOTOMOUS E TE The dous of Ee monii 

MO-N - » G. (Gr. povos and reuvu.] In mineralogy 
having its cleavage (tiee only in a single direction. 

MON'O-TONE, n. A succession of sounds on precisely the 
xS iM Mr itch. 

NEONI AL, ls Pertaining to the monotone. 

MO-NOT'"O-NOUS, a. Continued with dull uniformity. 

MO-NOT'O-NOUS-LY, adv. With one uniform tone.— Nares 

MO-NOT'O-NY, n. (Gr. uovorowa.] 1. A frequent recur- 
rence of the same modifications of tone or sound, pro- 
ducing a dull uniformity. (It is not the same with the 
monotone, which is ofum used with propriety in emphasis, 
solemn speaking, &c.]—2. Fi, ively, an irksome same- 
ness or want of variety, as in literary composition, scenery, 
or mode of lifc.— Irving. 

MON-O-TREM'A-TOUS,a. Having only one external open- 
ing for urine and other excrements, as certain animals of 
the order edentata. 

MON-O-TRIG'LYPH, n. A kind of intercolumniation, in 
which only one triglyph and two metopæ arc introduced. 
— Gwilt. 

MO-NOX'Y-LON, n. (Gr. uovoç and fuAoy.) A canoe or boat 
made from one piece of timber. 

MON-SIEUR (mos-seer), n. [Fr.) Sir; Mr.; sometimes 
used for a Frenchman. son. 

MON-SOON' n. A pcriodical wind. blowing six months from 
the same quartcr or point of the compass, then changing 
and blowing the same time from the opposite quarter. 

MON'STER, n. [L. monstrum.] 1. An animal produced witb 
a shape or with parts that are not natural 2 Any unnat 
ural production; something greatly deformed. 3. A per 
son so wicked as to appear horrible; one unnaturally 
wicked or mischievous. 

t MON'STER, v. t. To make monstrous.—Shak. 

MON'STER-TAM-ING, a. Taming monsters. 
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MON'STRANCE, x. In the Roman Catholic Church, a frame- 
work of gold or silver in which the consecrated wafer or 
host is held up to view before the congregation. 4r» RE- 
MONSTRANCE. 

MON-STROST.TY, n. 1. The state of being mcnatrous, or 
out of the common order of nature. 2 An unnatural 
production ; that which is moustrous. 

MON'STROUS, a. (L. monstrosus.) 1. Unnatural in form; 
deviating greatly from the natura) form; out of the com- 
mon course of nature. 2. Strange; very wonderful 3. 
Enurmous; huge; extraordinary. 4. Shocking to the sight 
or other senses; hatcful. 

MON'STROUS, adv. Exceedingly; very much—Dryden. 
(Fulgar. : 

MON'STROUS-LY, adv. 1. In a manner out of the common 
order of nature; hence, shockingly ; terribly ; hideously ; 
horribly. 2 To a great degree; enormously; extrava- 


gantly. 

MON'STROUS-NESS, n. 1. The state of being monstrous. 
2. Enormity; irregular nature or behavior. 

MON-TAN'IE, a. [L. montanus.) Pertaining to mountains; 
consisting in mountains.—K irwan. 

MONTAN-ISM, x. The tenets of Montanus. 

MON'TAN-IST, n. A follower of Montanus, a Phrygian 
Eee de i dos y century, wio claimed that bri Holy 

t dwelt in and employed him to purify an 

men in the Christian life - urdock. j ei 

MON-TAN-ISTI€, a. Pertaining to Montanism. 

MON TANIZE, v.i To follow the opinions of Montanus.— 

er. 

MONTANT, n. [Fr.] 1. A term in fencing.—Shak. 2. An 
pe pros in any frame-work. 

MONT DE PIETE. (Fr.] Se Lomsanp House. 

MON'TEM, ». A custom zmong the scholars at Eton School, 
England, of going in procession every third year, on Whit- 
Tuesday, to a hillock (L. ad montem, whence the name), 
and exacting money from all passers-by and spectators to 
iur rt, at the university, the senior scholar of the school. 

MON-T£'RO, n. [Sp. montera.) A horseman's cap.—Bacon. 

MON-TETH’, n. A vessel in which glassca are washed. 

MONTH (munth), n. [Sax. monath, from mona, the moon ; 
D. rwand; G. monat.) A space or period of time con- 
stituting one of the larger divisions of the year. Month 
properly signifies the period of the moon's revolution from 
any pctivt in the heavens round to the same point again, 

ed a lunar month. One species of this, called the synod- 

ical moth, is the time from one conjunction or new moon 
to another, a period of 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, and 
3 seconds; another species, called the sidereal month, is 
the time between the moon's passing from any star and its 
return to the same star again, a period of 27 days, 7 hours, 
43 minutes, apd 11 seconda—The term solar month has 
also been applied to the space of time in which the sun 
passes through one sign, or a twelfth part of the zodiac, 
containing, as its mean length, 30 days, 10 hours, 29 min- 
utes, 4 seconds. — In popular language, four weeks are 
Called a month, being nearly the length of the lunar mont. 
—A calendar month consists of twenty-eight, twenty-nine, 
many or thirty-one days, as the months stand in calen- 


ars or aca. 

MONTIHTS'-MIND, n. Earnest desire ; strong inclination.— 
Hudibras. [This phrase originated in the remembrance 
days of monkish times, when, at periodical seasons, the 
mind or memory of the bountiful testator was to be kept 
alive T et and prayers.—Smart.) 

MONTH'LING (munth-), m. The being of a month. 

MONTH'LY (munth‘e), a. 1. Continued a month, or per- 
formed in a month. 2. Done or happening once 8 month, 


or every month. 
MORTHLY, n. A publication which appears regularly once 


a month. 

MONTHLY, adv. 1. Once a month; in every month. 2. 
As if under the influence of the moon ; in the manner of & 
lunatic ; [obs.] 

MONTI-CLE, n. A little mount; a hillock: sometimes 
written monticule.. Lyell, 

MON-TIGE-NOUS, a. [L. mons, and Gr. ycvos.) Produced 
on a mountain. ) 

MONT-MARTRITE, n. A yellowish limestone found at 
Montmartre, near Paris. : 

MON'TOIR (mon'twor), n. [Fr.) In Aorsemanship, a stone 
used for aiding to mount a horse. 

MON-TROSS' n. See MATROSS. 

MON'TURE,n. (Fr. Literally, that on which one is mount- 

; a saddle-horse.—Spenser.— Toone. 

MONV-MENT, n. [L. monumentum.) 1. Any thing by which 
the teory of a person or of an event is preserved or 
perpetuate 2. A stone or a heap of stones, or other 
durable thing, intended to mark tne bounds of states, 
towns, or distinct possessions, and preserve the memory 
of divisional lines; [New England.) 3. A thing that re- 
minds or gives notice.—Syn. Mesaoria) ; remembrance ; 
tomb ; cenotaph. 
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MON-U-MENTAL, a. 1. Pertaining to a monumerL $ 
Serving as a monurnent ; memoria) - í 
Pia mien moart: kak say 

M -MENT'AL-LY, ade. By mou 
memorial. y umenta ; by way of 


MoO, v.i To make the noise of a cow; (a child's wo é.- 


rt. 

MOOD, n. (Fr. mode; L. modus.) 1. In the form of 
syllogistic argument, or the designad a ke quantity or 
its propositions as universal or particular, and their caa» 
ity as affirmative or negative. 2. Style of mmele. 3. ‘The 
variation of a vcrb to express manner of action or being, 
See Mone. Ë; 

MOOD, n. (Goth, Sax., Sw. mod.] 1. Temper of iind ; 
temporary state of the mind in regard to passion or fceb 
ing. 2. Anger; heat of tempor. Hooker.—Syn. Humor 
frame ; disposition ; inclination. 

t NOODT.LY, adv. [from moody.] Sadly. 

MOODT-NESS, n. Anger; peevishness. 

MOODY, a. [Sax. modig.) Angry: pecvish ; fretful; ous 
of humor.—Rowe. 2. Mental; intellectual; (obe.] 3. Sud, 

naive. 4. Violent; furious. 

MOON, n. (Sax. mona; D. maan; G. mond.) 1. The beav 
enly orb which revolves round the carth; a secondary 
planet or satellite of the earth, which reflects upon the 
earth light borrowed from the sun. Its revolutions round 


the earth are lunar months. [See Montu.] 2. A month.— 
Halfmoon, in fortification, a resembling a crescent 


MOON-B£AM,^ A ray of from the moon. 
MOON’-BLAST-ED, n. Blasted by the influence of the 


moon.—Colerid ge. 

MOON'"-€ALF (-käf), n. 1. A monster; a false conception. 
2. A mole or mass of ficshy matter generated in the uterus. 
3. A dolt; a stupid fellow. 

MOON'-€UL'MIN-A-TING, a. An epithet applied to a stay 
which culminates or comes to the incridiun at or abou 
the same time with the moon.—E. C. Herrick. 

MOON'-ETE (D, n. An eye affected by the moon. 

MOON-ETED (lide), a. 1 Having cyes affected by the rev- 
olutions of the moon. 2. Dim-eyed; purblind. 

MOON'-FISH, n. A fish whose tail-fin is shaped like a half- 
moon.—Grew. 

MOON'-LÓV ED Curo) a Loved when the moon shines. 

MOON’-SEED, n. A climbing plant of the genus menisper 
Mum, so C from the crescent.like form of the seeds- 


P. Cyc. 

MOON'-STONE, n. A nearly pellucid variety of feldspar or 

ularia ; used as a gem. 

MOON-STRU€K, a. Affected by the influence of the moon; 
lunatic.— Milton. 

MOON-TREFOIL, ^. An evergreen shrub of southern 
Europe ; tree mcdic. 

MOON'-WORT, n. An herb, honesty; also, a fern of the 
genus botrychium. 

MOONED, a. Taken for the moon.—Milton. 

MOON'ET, n. A little moon.—Hall. 

MOON'SH, a. Like the moon; variable.—Shak. 

MOON'LESS, a. Not favored with moonlight 

MOONLIGHT, s. The light afforded by the moon. 

MOON‘LIGHT, a. Illuminated by the moon.—Siak. 

MOON'LING, wm. A simpleton.— Ben Jonson. 

MOON'SHEE, n. The name given in India to a Mohammed 
an professor or teacher of languages.—AMalcom. 

MOON'SHINE, n. 1. The light of the moon. Dryden.—9. 
Figuratively, show, without substance or reality.—3. In 
burlesque, a month. 


MOOR, n. (Sax. mor, G. mohr.) A name given to extens- 
ive wastes, covcred with heath, and having a r, light 
soil but sometimes marshy, and abounding peat= 


P. Cyc. 

MOORE n. [D. moor; G. mohr; Fr. saure] A native of the 
northern coast of Africa, called by the Romans, from the 
color of the people, Mauritania, the country of dark-com 
plexioned people. 

MOOR, v. t. (Sp. Port. amarra, a cable.] 1. To confine or 
secure a ship in a particular station by two anchors ia 
different directions. 2 To sccure a vesec) to chains 
weights, or fixed objects under water, called moorings €! 
m -blocks. 

MOOR, v. i To be confined by cables or chains. 

MOOR'-€O€K, ? n. Names of the red grouse or got 

MOOR-GRME w Redi Johnson. 

MOOR’ w". e; grouse. "CM 

MOOR-HEN, m The common uame of tho gallinale ot 
water-hen. ; 

MOOR'-STÓNE, n. A species of English granite. 

MOOR’AGE, n. A place for mooring. 

MOORED, pp. Made fast in a station. 

MOORING, ppr. Confining to a station- 
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MOORING, a. In seamen's language, moorings are thc 
anchors, chaius, and bridles laid athwart the bottom of a 
river or harbor to coufine a ship 

MOOR'ISH, a. 1. Marshy; fenny; watery. 2 Pertaining 
to the Moors in Africa. 

MOOR'LAND, n. 1. A marsh or tract of low, watery ground, 
= Land rising into moderate hills, foul, cold, and full of 


gs. 

MOORY, a. Marshy; fenny; boggy; watery. 

MOOSE (moos), *. [a native Indian namc.] An animal of 
the gcnus cereus, and the largest of the acer kind, some- 
times weighing 1100 or 1200 pounds. It inhabits the north- 
ern parts of both continents, and is the elk of Europe. 

BOOT. e. t. [3ax. motian.] To dcbate; to discuss; to argue 
for and against. 

MOOT, v. & To arguc or plcad on a supposcd cause. 

MOOT, )*. A point, casc, or question to be moot- 

MOOT-€ASE, > cd or debated; a disputable case; an 

MOOT-POINT. ) unscttled question. 

MOOT"-€OURT, n. In law schools, a meeting or court held 
for the pi se of discussing points of law. 

t MOOT-HALL, ?n. A town-hall; hall of judgment. — 

t MOOT-HOUSE, § Wickliffe. 

MOOT A-BLE,a. Capable of being mooted or debated. 

MOOTED, pp. or a. Debatcd; disputed; controverted. 

MOOT"ER, n. A disputer of a mooted case. 

MOOTING, ppr. Disputing; debating for exercise. 

MOOTING, n. The exercise of disputing or debating. 

MOP, ^. [W. mop or mopa.) 1. A piece of cloth, or a col- 
lection of thrums or coarse yarns fastened to a handle, and 
used for cleaning floors. 2. A wry mouth.—Shak.; [obs.] 

MOP, v. To rub or wipe with a mop. 

t MOP, v. £ To make a wry mouth.—SAak. 

MOPE, v.i To be very stupid; to bc very dull; to drowse; 
to be spiritless or gloomy. 

MOPE, v. t. To make stupid or spiritless. 

MOPE, n. A stupid or low-spirited person; a drone. 

MOPE’-EYED (ide) a. Short-sighted ; purblind. 

MOP ED (mópt), pp. Made stupid.— Locke. 

MÓP'ING, ppr. or a. Affected with dullness ; spiritless ; 
gloomy. 

MOPTSH, a. Dull; spiritless; stupid; dejected. 

MOPISH-LY, adv. In a mopish manner. 

MOPITSH-NESS, x. Dejection ; dullness; stupidity. 

MOPPED (mopt), pp. Rubbed or wiped with a mop. 

MOP'PET, in. A rag-baby; a puppet made of cloth; a 

MOP'SEY, § fondling name of a little girl. 

MOP'PING, ppr. Rubbing with a mop; making a wry face. 

MOPUS, x. A mope; a drone.— Swi 

MO-RAINE’, n. [Fr.] A name given to longitudinal depos- 
its of stony detritus, found at the bases and along the edges 
of glaciers.— Brande. 

MOR'AL, a. [Fr Sp. moral; It. morale; L. moralis] 1. Re- 
pe to the practice, manners, or conduct of men as 
social beings in relation to each other, and with reference 
to right and wrong. 2. Subjcct to the moral law, and ca- 

able of moral actions; bound to perform social duties. 

. Supported by the evidence of reason or probability; 
founded on expcrience of the ordinary course of things; 
af, moral ce ty. 4. Conformed to rules of right, or to 
the divine law respecting social duties; virtuous; just. 5. 
Conformed to ‘aw and right in exterior deportment. 6. 
Reasoninz or instructing with regard to vice and virtuc ; as, 
a moral fool. Shak— Moral law, the law of God which 
prescribes thc moral or social duties.— Moral sense, an in- 
nate or natural sense of right and wrong. Paley.— Moral 


philosophy, ethical science; the scicnce which treats of . 


man's social relations and the duties resulting therefrom. 
MOR'AL, s. 1. Morality; the doctrine or practice of the 
duties of life; (little used.) 2. The doctrine inculcated by 
: fiction ; thc accommodation of a fable to form the mor- 
s.— : 
t MOR’AL, v. i To moralize. 
! MOR'AL-ER, n. A moralizer.—Shak. 


3MOR'AL-IST, n. [It. moralista ; Fr. moraliste.) 1. One who 


teaches the duties of life. 2. One who practices moral . 


dutics : a mere moral person.—Hammond. 

MO-RAL'T-TY, n. [Fr. moralité.} 1. The doctrine or system 
of moral duties, or the duties of men in their social char- 
aeter; ethics, 2. The practice of the moral dutics ; virtue. 
^. The quality of an action which rendcrs it good. 4. A 
kind of allegorical play; so termed because it consisted 
of moral discourses between such characters as Charity, 
Faith, Death, &c.— Encyc. Am. 

MOR-AL-I-ZA"TION, n. 1. Moral reflections, or the act of 
making moral reficctions.— Warton. 2. Explanation in a 
moral sense.— i 

MOR'AL-IZE, v. t. (Fr. moraliser.) 1. To apply to a moral 
purpose, or to explain in a moral sense. 2. To furnish 
with manners or examples. 3. To render moral or vir- 
tuous; to correct the morals of. 

MOR'AL-TZE, v. To speak or write on moral subjects, or 
to make moral reflections. 
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MOR'AL-TZED, pp. 1. Applied to a moral purpose, or ex- 
plained in a moral senso. 2 Rendered moral or Ices 
allie 

MOIVAL-1Z-ER, n. One who moralizes. 

MOR’AL-IZ-ING, ppr. 1. Applying to a moral purpose, of 
explaining in a moral sense. 2. Making moral reficctions 
in words or writing. 

MOR'AL-IZ-ING, n. The application of facts to a moral 
purpose, or the making of moral reflections. 

NOR’AL-LY, adv. 1. In a moral or cthical sense ; accord- 
ing to the rules of morality. 2. Virtuously; honestly. 3 
According to the rules of thc divine law. 4. According to 
the evidence of human reason or of probabilitics. 

MOR'ALS, n. pl. 1. The practice of the duties of life. 2 
Conduct; behavior; course of life, in regard to good and 


evil. 
MO-RASS’, n. [D. moeras ; Sw. moras; Fr. marais.) A fen; 
a marsh; a tract of soft, wet ground.— Watts. 
MO-RASS'Y, a. Marshy; fenny.— Pennant. I 
MO-RA'VI-AN, a. Pertaining to Moravia, or to the United 
Brethren. 
MO-RA‘VI-AN, n. Onc of a religious sect, called the United 
Brethren. 
MORA VTANIBM n, The rcligious system of the Mora- 
ans. 
MORBID, a. 
and healthfi 
MOR'BID.LY, adv. In a morbid or diseased manner. 
MOR'BID-NESS, n. A state of being diseased or unsound. 
MOR-BIFIE€, la. [Fr. morbifigue) Causing disease, 
MOR-BIFT€-AL, $ pprerating a sickly state. 
MOR-BIL'LOUS, a. [L. morbilli] Pertaining to the mea- 
ales; measly; partaking of the nature of mcasles. 
MOR-BOSE' a. (L. morbosus.]) Proceeding from disease, 
unsound; unhealthy.— Ray. 
MOR-BOST-TY, n. discased state.— Brown. 
MOR-CEAU (mor-s), n. [Fr.] A bit; a morsel. 
MOR-DA'CIOUS (-d&'shus), a. (L. mordaz.) 1. Biting; given 


L. morbidus.) Diseased; sickly; not sound 


to biting. Evelyn. —92. ratively, sarcastic.—. 
MOR-DA’‘CIOUS-LY, adv. In a bi manner; sarcastic- 
ally.— Waterhouse. 
MOR-DACT-TY, n. [L mordacitas.] The quality of biting. 
MOR'DANT, a. (Fr.| Biting. 
MOR'DANT, n. [Fr.] 1. A substance which has a chemical 


affinity for coloring matter, ard serves to fix colors; such 
as alum.—2. In gilding, any sticky matter by which the 
ld-leaf is made to adhere. 

MOR' DANT, a, Having the quality of seizing hold, or of 
fixing colors. 

MOR’DANT-LY, adv. In the manner of a mordant. 

MOR'DI-CAN-CY, n. A biting quality ; corrosiveness. 

MORDI-€ANT, a. [Fr.] Biting; acrid. 

MOR-DI-€A'TION, ^. (from L. mordeo.} The act of biting 
or corroding; corrosion.— Bacon. 

MORE, a. (Sax. more, mara, or mare.) 1. Greater in quality, 
degree, or amount. 2. Greater in number; exceeding in 
numbers. 3. Greater; as, the more part. 4. Added to 
some formcr number ; additional. 

MORE,adv. 1. To a greater degree. 2. It is used with the; 
as, they hated him yet the more. 3. It is used to modify 
an adjective, and form the comparative degree, having the 
same force and effect as the termination er in monosylla- 
bles; as, more wise. 4. A second or another time; again. 
— No more, not continuing; existing no longer; gone; de- 
ceased or destroyed, as, Cassius is no more.—Much more, 
in a greater degree or with more readiness; more abund- 

. aantly.—More and more, with continual increase. 

MORE, a noun, or substitute for a noun. 1. A greater quan- 
| tity, amount, or number. 2 Greatcr thing; other thing. 
something further; as, we can do no more. 

! MORE, v. . To make more.—Gower. 

MORE, n. 1. (Sax. mor.) Ahil. 2 [Sax.moram.] A root 
ser. 

MO-REEN' m. A stout woolen stuff used for curtains, &c. 

MOREL, n. L The latticed mushroom, the morchella es- 
culenta, Itis much esteemed for the table. 2 A kind of 
cherry. 

MORELAND. See MOORLAND. 

1! MÓRE'NESS, n. Greatness.— Wickliffe. 

MORE-O'VER, adv. [more and over.) Beyond what has bee.) 
said; further; bemdes; also; likewise. 

MO-RESQUE' (mo-resk^, a. [Fr.; It. moresco.) Done after 
the manner of the Moors; the same as arabesque, 

MO-RESQUE., n. A species of painting or carving done 
after the Moorish manner ; sque. 

MOR-GAN-ATI€-MARRIAGE, 2. [from the Gothic word 
morgjan,to shorten.) Among German princes, à m 
in which it is stipulated that the wife, being of inferior 
birth to her husband, neither she nor her children shall 
enjoy the privileges of his rank, nor inherit his posscs- 
sions.—. Am. 

MOR'GAY, ^. A small cies of shark, also called the 
small-spotted dog-fish, or bounce. 
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MOR'GLAY, m. (L. mors, and Celtic glaive.) A deadly 
weapon. 

MORGUE (moro), n. [Fr] A place in many French towns 
whero thc bodies of persons found dead aro placed in 
order to be zecognizod by their friends.— Brande. 

MORT BUND: a. h : stata of dying. 

"I. E rson.— Cyc. 

MOR'TCE. See relin " 

t MO-RIÓ'ER-ATE, v. £ [L. morigcero.] To obey. 

EMO IG EROETION, n., Obscquiousnese ; obcdience. — 

con. 

MO-RIÓ'ER-OUS, a. (L. morigerus.] Obedient; obsequi- 
ous.— Dict. (Little used. 

Bb eet n. (Fr. morile.) An eatablo fungus.—Encyc. See 

OREL. 

MO-RIL'LI-FORM, a Having the form of the moril. 

MO-RIL'LON, n. The golden eyc, a species of duck. 

MO-RIN"GA, n. A plant, a native of Egypt and the East 
Indies, supposed to produce the nephr tic wood. 

MORTON, n. (Fr.; It. morione.) A kind of open helmet, 
without visor or beaver, somewhat resembhng a hat.— 


Encyc. Amer. 
MO-R13'€O, i^ (from Moor.] A term variously applied, 
MO'RISK, $ by old writers, to the work called mo- 


resque, to the Moorish language, and also to a dance, or a 
dancer of the morris or Moorish dance. See Monnis. 

MOR'KIN, n. (Sw. murken.) Among hunters, a beast that 
has died by sickness or mischance. 


MOR LAND, bn. Moorland, which sce. 


MORE'LAND, 

MORTLING, Ìn. [Fr. mort.) Wool plucked from a dead 

MORT'LING, § sheep. 

MOR'MO, n. (Gr. popyw.] A bugbear ; false terror. 

MOR'MON, n. 1. One of a sect in the United States; a fol- 
lower of one Joseph Smith, who claimed to work mira- 
cles, and to have found an addition to the Bible, engraved 
on golden plates, which hu published under the name of 
the k of Mormon. 2. A generic name of the puffins. 

MORN, x, (Sax. marne, margene, mergen, morgen; Dan. D. 
G. morgen.) The first part of the day; the morning; a 
word used chiefly in poetry.—Prior. 

MORN'ING, n. [Sax. margene, morgen.] 1. The first part 
of the day, beginning at twelve o'clock at night and ex- 
tending to twelve at noon.—Popularly, the time between 
awn and the middle of the forenoon ; also, all that part 
of mie day before dinner.—8. Figuratively, the first or 
early part. 

MORNING, a. Pertaining to the first part or early part of 
the day; being in the early part of the day. 

MORNING-GOWN, n. A gown worn in the morning be- 
fore one is formally dressed.— Addison. 

MORN'ING-STAR, n. The planet Venus, when it precedes 
the sun in rising, and shines in the m 2 

MO-RO€'€O, n. A fine kind of leather prepared from gcat 
or sh skin, and tanned with sumach: said to be bor- 
rowed from the Moors. 

MO-RONE' n. A deep crimson color. See MAROON. 

MO-ROSE, a. [L. morosus; It, Sp. moroso.) Of a sour 
temper.—Syn. Sullen; gruff; sevcre; austere; gloomy ; 
splenetic ; crabbed ; crusty ; churlish ; surly ; ill-humored; 

-natured. 

MO-ROSELY, adv. Sourly; with sullen austerity. 

MO-ROSENESS, n. Sourness of temper; sullenness. Afo- 
roscness is not precisely peevishnees or fretfulness, though 
often accompanied with it. It denotes more of silence 
and severity or ill-humor than the irritability or irritation 
which characterizes peevishness. 

*NO-ROST-TY, n. Moroseness.—Shak. 

MO-ROXATE, n. [L. morus.) One of the varieties of native 
phosphate of lime, of a mulberry color. 

MO-ROX-YL1©, a. Mororylic acid is a vegetable acid ob- 
tained from a saline exudation from the morus alba, or 
white mulberry. 

MOR'PHE-US, n. [Gr.] In mythology, the god of dreams. 

MOR'PHEW (phu), n. [It. morfea.] A scurf on the face. 

MOR'PHEW, v. t. To cover with scurf.— Bishop Hall. 

MOR'PHI-NA, ) n. (Gr. Koppar] A vegetable alkaloid ex- 

MORPHI-A, y tracted from opium, of which it consti- 

MOR'PHINE, ) tutes one of the narcotic principles. 

MOR-PHO-LOG1€-AL, a. Belonging to morphology. 

NOR-PHOL’‘04Y, n. Io popón and Aoyos.] That depart. 


ment of botany which treats of the metamorphosis of 
‘or, 8. 
MOR'RIS, 2. [Fr. moresque.) 1. A Moorish dance; n 


MOR'RICE, $ dance in imitation of the Moors, as sarabands, 
chacons, &c., usually performed with castanets, tambours, 
&c. 9. A kind of game sometimes played in the field 
with nine holes in the ground, and called nine men's mor- 
ris; sometimes played on a board. —Shak.— Forby. 

MOR'RIS-DXNCE, n. A kind of dance, See Monais. 

MOR'RIS-DAN-CER, n. One who dances a morris-dan 

MOR’RIS-PIKE, n. A Noorish pike. 


ce. 
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present. 2. The next duy subecqueut to any da apethed 
— Good-morrow, a term of salutation ; woodsnusaing, 
MORSE (mors), n. [Kuss. morj.] in zoology, tho seca hores 
or walrus, an animal of tho genus trichechus, lt ts soma 
times 18 fect long, weighing “OUO pounds, ai 
MOR'SEL, n. [L. morsus.) 1. A bite; a mouthful; a emal 
per of D ce piere ; ipe somcthiug to be eaten, 
. À small quan of something not catable ; [i . 
MOR'SURE, n. The act of biting; t'aqani 
MORT, n. (Fr.1 1. A tunc sounded at the death of gana 
2. A salmon ín his third year. i: 
MORTAL, a. (L. mortalis.) 1. Subject to death; destined 
to die. 2. Deadly ; destructive to lifo; fatu. 3. Bringing 
death; terminating life. 4. Deadly in malice or purpose , 
aa, a mortal enemy 5. Exposing to certain death ; incur- 
ring the penalty of death ; condemned to be punished with 
death ; not venial, as sin. 6. Human; belonging to man 
who is mortal. 7. Extremc ; violent; as, a mortal fright; 
[nor elegant.) 7. Vexing ; tormenting ; as, six mortal 
ours did I endure her loquacity.— Walter Scott ; [usually 


sportive.) 
MORTAL, n. Man; a being subject to death; a human 


being. 

MOR-TALT-TY, f. [L. mortalitas.] 1. Subjection to death 
or the neceseity of dying. 2. Death. 3. Frequency of 
death ; actual death of grcat numbers of mcn or beasts. 
4. Human nature. 5. Power of dcstruction.— Skak 

MOR'TAL-IZE, v. t. To make mortal —Droome. 

MOR'TAL-IZED, pp. Made mortal. 

MOR‘TAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Making mortal. 

MOR'TAL-LY, adv. 1. Irrecoverably ; in a manner that 
must cause death.—Dryden. 2. In the highest possible 

egree. 

MORTAR, n. (L. mortarium; Fr. mortier.) 1. A vessel 
made of iron, stone, &c., in which aubstancca arc pounded 
or bruised with a pestic. 2. A short piece of ordnance 
with a large bore, used for throwing bombs. 

MOR'TAR, n. [D. mortel; Fr. mortier.] A mixture of lime 
and sand with water, used as a cement for uniting stones 
and bricks in walls. 

1 MOR‘TER, n. (Fr. mortier.] A chamber-lamp or light. 

NORTGAGE (mor'gaje). n. (Fr. mort and gage.) 1. Liter 
ally, a dead pledge; the grant of an catate in feo as sccu- 
rity for the payment of moncy, with a condition that, if 
the money be pad according to agrecment, the grant shall 
be void. 2. The state of being pledged. 3. A pledge of 
goods or chattels by a debtor to a creditor, as sccurity for 

t 


a 

MORTGAGE (morgaje), v. t. 1. To grant an estate in fee 
as security for money lent or contracted to be paid at a 
certain timc. 2. To pledge; to make liable to thc pay- 
ment of any debt or expenditure. 

MORT'GAÓE-DEED, n. A deed given by way of mortgage. 

MORT'GAG ED (mor'gajd), pp. or a. Conveyed in fee as 
security for the payment of money. 

MORT-GA-GEE' (nor-ga-jee), n. The person to whom an 
estate is mortgaged. 

MORTGA-GER (mor ga-Jer), n. The person who granta an 
estate as security for a debt, as above speci If ac- 
cented on the last syllable, tho spelling should be mort- 


gage-or. 

MORT'GA-4ING (mor’ga-jing), ppr. Conveying in fee, as 
security for the payment of m2ney ; pledging. 

NOR-TIFER-OUS, a. (L. mortifer.] Bringing or preducing 
death; deadly; fatal; destructive. 

MOR-TI-FI-GA"TION, n. (Fr. 1. In medicine and surgery, 
the death of one part of an animal body, while th» rest is 
alive ; gangrene.—2. In Scripture, the act of subcuing the 
passions and appetitcs by penance, abstinence, or painful 
severities inflicted on the body. 3. Humiliation cr vexa- 
tion; the state of being humbled cr depreseed by disap- 
pointment, vexation, crosses, or any thing that wounds or 
abases pride. 4. Destruction of active quaiitics.— Bacon ; 
chem to metals.]—-5. In Scottish law, a bequest to some 

terary or religious institution; nearly synonymous with 
mortmain.—JDrande. 

MOR‘TI-FIED, pp. or a. 1. Affected by gangrene or loss 
of vitality. 2 Humbled; subdued; abased. 

MOR‘TI-FIED-NESS, n. Humiliation; subjection of the 

assions.— Taylor. 

MOR'TI-FI-ER, n. He or that which mortifies. 

MOR‘TI-FY, v. & (Fr. mortifer.] 1. To destroy the organic 
texture and vital functions of some part of a living animal 
2. To subdue or bring into subjection, as thc bodily appo- 
tites by abstinence or rigorous severitics. 3. To subdue ; 
to abase ; to humble; to reduce; to restrain, as ijorat 
passions. 4. To humble; to depress; to affect with ay : 
aspa 5. To destroy active powers or csscaual q 
ties.— Bacon. 

MOR‘TLFY, v. i 1. To lose vitality, as flesh; to gangrene. 
9. To be subdued. 3. To practice severities and penance 
from religious motives. 


MOR'ROW, n. (Sax. morgen.) 1. The day next after the | MOT TI-FY-ING, ppr. 1. Changing from soundness to gan 
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gene: losing vitality. 2. Subduing; bumbling ; rcetrain- 
ing. 3. e Humiliating; tending to humble or abasc. 

MORTI-FT-ING-LY, ede. Ina mortifying manner. 

MORTISE (mortis) n. (Fr. morteise.) A cut or hollow 
place made in timber, to receive the tenon of another piece 
of timber. 

MOR'Tt3E, n £ L To cut or make a mortise in. 2. To 
join timbers by a tenou and mortiso. 

MOX'TASE D (mor'tist), pp. Having a mortise; joined by a 
mortise and tenon. 

MORTIS-ING, ppr. Making a mortise; uniting by a mor- 
tise and tenon. 

MORTNALN, n. (Fr. mort and main.) In law, posscssion of 
lands or tencment in dead hands, or hands that can not 
alienate.—Alienation in mortmain is an alienation of lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments, to any corporation, sole or 
aggregate. guild, or fratcrnity.— Brande. 

t MORT PAY, n. (Fr. mort and pay] Dead pay; payment 
not made.— Becon. 

ft MOR'TRESA n. A dish of meat, of various kinds, beaten 
together.— Bacon. 

MORTU-A-RY, n. [Fr. mortwaire.]. 1. A sort of ecclesias- 
tica] heriot, a customary gift claimed by and due to tho 
minister of a parish, on the dcath of a parishioner; (En- 
gland.) °. A burial-place. 

MOR'TU-A-RY, a. Belonging to the burial of the dead. 

MOÓ'RUS MUL-TI-OAU'LIS, n. (L., many-leafed mulberry.) 
A sort of mulberry, called, also, the Chinese mulberry, 
whose leaves are much used for feeding eilk-worms. 

MO-Sà3i'@, Yn. [Fr. mosaique.) 1. An assemblage 

MO-SX1C-W0RK,$ of little pieces of glass, marble, pre- 
cious stones, &c., of various colors, cut square and ce- 
mented on a ground of stucco, in such a manner as to 
imitate the colors and gradations of ner a: 

MO-84'16, Ya. [from Moses.) 1. Per g to Moses, 

MO-81'1€-AL, $ e leader of the Israelites. 2. Pertaining 
to or composed of mosaic. 

MOS-A-SAU'RUS, n. (L. Mosa, Mestricht, and Gr. cavpos, 
lizard.] The name of a saurian reptile, related to the 
crocodile, whose remains are found in beds of clay, near 
Mestricht, in Germany. . 

MOS’€HA-TEL, w. [from Gr. pooxos.] A small tuberous- 
rooted European plant, with pale-green flowers of a musky 
sme 

MOS'LEM, n. A Mussulman; an orthodox Mohammedan. 

MOSQUE, 2 (mosk). n. (Fr. mosquée, It. moschea ; Ar. masji- 

MOSK, j don.) A Mohammedan temple or place of re- 
ligious worship. 

MOS-QUY'TO (mos-ké'to), n. See Musqurro. 

MOSS, n. "Sax. meos; Ger. moos; D. mos.) 1. In botany, a 
term applied to a natural order of small herbaceous plants, 
muszi, having simple branching stems and numerous nar- 
row leaves.—In popular language, the term moss is applied 
to any minute, small-leafed, cryptogamic plant, particularly 
the lichens; as, Iceland-moss, club-moss, &c. 2. [Sw. mase.] 
A bog; a place where peat is found. 

MOSS, v. t. To cover with moss by natural growth. 

MOSS'-CAPPED (-kapt), a. Capped with moss. 

MOSS-€LAD, a. Clad or covered with moss. 

ROSS’-GROWN, a. Overgrown with mosa. 

MOSS-LAND, n. Land produced by the accumulation of 
aquatic plants, forming pepo of more or less consist- 
one: as the water is drained off or retained in its pores. 


MOSS'-TROOP-ER, n. A term applied to certain bandits 
that formerly infested the border country between En- 
gland and Scotland. The name is derived from thc char- 
acter of the country over which they “ trooped,” it being 
extensively moss or morass. 

MOSSE D (mosst), pp. Overgrown with moss. 

MOSS'I-NESS, n. ‘The state of being overgrown with moss. 

MOSSY, a. 1. Overgrown with moss; abounding with 
moss 2. Covered with moss, or bordered with moss. 

MOST, a. ; superl. of more. [Sax. mest; D., Dan. meest ; Ger. 


ne] L. Consisting of the greatest number. 2. Consist- 
ngo the greatest quantity ; greatest. 
MOST, ade. 1. In the greatest or highest degree.—As most 


is uscd to express the superlatice 
any adjective; as, most vile. 
MOST, w. pron &s a substitute for a noun, when the noun 
is omitted or understood.) 1. The greatest number or 
part.—2. The most, the grcatest value, amount, or acvant- 
age, or the utmost in extent, dcgree, or effect. — At the 
most, the greatest degree or quantity ; the utmost extent. 
MOS'TI€, n. (Gcr. maAlerstock.] A maulstick or painter's 
staf or stick on which he rests his hand in painting. 
MOST'LY, adr. For the greatest part. 
f MOST W1i4T, ade. For the most part.—Hammond. 
MOT, 2. [Fr] 1.L , & word; hence, a motto.—Bp, 
Hall. 2. A note or brief strain on a bugle.— Walter Scott. 
MOTE, (Sax. mot) in folkmote, &c., ifies a meeting. 
MOTE, n. (Sax. mot; Ep. mota.) A small particle; any thing 
proverbially small; a spot. 


ree, it is used before 
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t MOTE, for mought, might, or must.—Syenser. 

MO-TET, w. [Fr.] A musical composition of a sacred char» 
acter, consisting of from one to cight parts.— Brande. 

MOTH, n. (Sax. mogthe, mohth, moth.) 1. A small anima. 
which breeds in yarn and garments, and often cats and 
destroys them.—2. Figuratively, that which gradually and 
silently cats, consumes, or wastes any thing. 

MOTH'-£AT, v. t. [moth and eat.) To eat or prey upon, as 
a moth cats a garment. —ecrbert, 

MOTH'-EAT-EN, pp. or a. Eaten by moths.— Job, xiiL 

MOTH'-MUL-LEN » n. AÀplant—Aflüler. 

MOTH-WORT (wurt), n. A plant. 

t MOTH'EN, a. Full of moths.—Fulke. 

MOFH’ER (mufh'er), n. (Sax. moder ; D. moeder ; Ger. mut 
ter; Sw. and Dan. moder; Ir. mathair ; Gr. parnp; L. ma 
ter; It, Sp., Port. madre] 1. A femaln parent ; especially, 
one of the human race; a woman who has borne a child. 
2. That which has produced any thing. 3. That which 
has preceded in time; the oldest or chief of any thing. 
4. Hysterical passion.—Grawnt; (obs.] 5. A familiar term 
of address or appellation of an old woman or matron, 
6. An appellation given to a woman who exercises caro 
and tenderness toward another, or gives parental advice. 
7. A thick, slimy substance concreted in liquors, particu- 
larly in vinegar. 

MOÓ'TH'ER, a. 1. Native; natural; received by birth. 2. 
Native ; vernacular; received from parents or ancestors. 

MOFH’ER (muth'er), v. £ To concrete, as the thick matter 
of liquors.— Dry. 

NOFH'ER, v. t. To adopt as a son or daughter.— Howell. 

MOTHER €A'REY'8 CHICKEN, n. A name given by 
sailors to the storm petrel. 

NOFHER-IN-LAW, n. The mother of a husband or wife. 

MOÓTH'ER-LAND, n. The land of one's mother or pe- 
rents, 

MOÓTH'ER-OF-PEARL, n. The hard, silvery, brilliant, in 
ternal layer of several kinds of shells, particularly “lasa. 
which is often variegated with changing purple and azure 
colors.— Ure. 

MOFH’ER-OF-THYNE, n. A plant of the genus thymus. 

MÓTH'ER-WA'TER, * A solution from which crystals 
have been obtained, and which still contains deliqueacent 
salts and impurities.— Ure. 

MÓ'TH'ER-WIT, n. Native wit; common sense. 

MOFH'ER-WORT, n. A bitter herb, used popularly in 
medicine. 

MOFH'ER-HOOD, n. The state of being a mother. 

MOFHER-ING, x. To goa , is to visit parents m 
Midlent Sunday; this is called, also, midlenting. 

MOFHER-LESS, a. Destitute of a mother. 

MOTH ER-LY (muth’er-le), a. 1. Pertaining to a mother. 
2. Becoming a mother; tender; parental.—Arduthnot. 

MOFH'ER-LY, adv. In the manner of a mother. 

MOFHER-Y (muth'er-e), a. Concreted; resembling or par 
taking of the nature of mother. 

MOTH'Y, e. Full of moths.— Shak. 

MO-TIF1€, a. (L. motus and facio.) Producing motion.-- 


Good. 

MOTION, n. (L. motio; Fr. motion.) 1. The act or process 
of changing place; change of local position ; the passing 
of a body m one place to another ; change of distance 
between bodies; op d to rest. 2. Animal lifc and ac- 
tion. 3. Manner of moving the body; port; gait; air. 
4. Ch of posture; action. 5. Military march or move- 
ment. 6. Agitation. 7. Internal action; excitement 8. 
Direction ; tendency.— Milton. 9. The effect of impulse; 
action proceeding from any cause, external or internal 
10. Proposal made; pr ion offered; particularly, a 
proposition made in a deliberative assembly. 11. A pup 

t-show or puppet—Shak. ; [obs.] 

MOTION, v.t To propose. See Move. [Lütle used.) 

MOTION, v. £ 1. To make a significant movement or ges. 
ture with the hand; as, to motion to one to take a seat.— 

| Walter Scott. 2. To make proposal; to offer plans.—Mil 
ton. [Little wsed.] 

MOTIONED, pp. Moved; proposed. 

MOTIONING, ppr. Propos 

N-ING, ppr. Proposing. 

MO'TION-IST, did One who makes a motion. 

MO'TION-LESS, a. Wanting motion ; being at rest. 

MOTIVE, a. Causing motion; having power to move, ar 
tending to move.—Hooker. Í . 

MOTIVE, n. (It, Sp, Port. motivo; Fr. motif.) 1. That 
which incites to action ; that which determines the choice 
or moves the wil. 2. That which may or ought to incite 
to action. 3. A mover; [obs]-—SxN. Incentive; incite. 
ment; inducement; reason; spur; stimulus; cause. 

MO-TIVT-TY, n. L The power of producing motion. 2 
Thc quality of being influenced by motives.—Dr. DwigM. 

MOTLEY, a. [W. ysmot.] 1. Variecatcd in color; consist 
ing of different colors; dappled. The domestic fool of the 

eat formerly wore a party-colored coat of calfskin. 
ence, Shakspeare, Lear says, “ Motley's your only 
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wear." 2. Cumposed of different or various parts, char- | 
acters, or kinds ; diversitied. 

MOT'LEY-MIND'ED.a. Having diversificd views and feel- 
ings.— Shak. 

MOTOR, n. (L. A mover.— Volta. 

MO'TOR-Y, a. Giving motion; as, muscles.— Ray. 

MOT'TLED (mottld), a. Marked with spots of different 
colors or shades of color, as if staincd; maculated. 

MOTTO, 2.; pl. MorroEs. (It.; Sp. Port. mote; Fr. mot.) 
Primarily, a word; but, more commonly, ú sentence or 
phrase prefixed to an cssay or discourse, containing the 
subject of it, or added to a dcvice. 

| MOUGHT (mowt). Used for might; the pre. of the old 
verb mowe, now converted into may.— Fairfax. 

MOULD, 2x. (Sax. mold, molda, myl; W. mol.) 1. Fine, 

MOLD, $ soft earth, or earth easily pulverizcd, such as 
constitutes soil. 2. A substance likc down, which forms 
on bodies whích lie long in warm and damp air. 3. Mat- 
ter of which any thing is formed. (The prevalent spell- 
ing is mould ; but as the « has been omitted in all thc other 
words of this class, as gold, bold, old, cold, &c., it seems 
dcsirable to complete the analogy by dropping it in this 
word, as was done by Spenser, South, and many others.) 

NOULD, 22. (Sp. ; Fr. moule; W. mold.| 1. The 

MOLD, § matrix in which any thing is cast and receives 
its form. 2. Cast; form. 3. The suture or contexture 
of tbe skull. 4. The body, as giving shape to the gar- 
ments. Shak.—5. In shipbuilding, a thin, flexible piece 
of timber, used as a pattern by which to form the curves 
of the timbers and compassing pieces.—6. Among gold- 
beate: s, a number of pieces of velluin, or a like substance, 
laid over one another, betwcen which the leaves of gold 
«in silver are laid for beating. (For spelling, see MouLD 
above. 

MOULD? v.t. 1. To cause to contract mold.— Knolles. 2. 

MOLD, $ To cover with mold or soil — Edwards. (For 

lling, see MouLD above.] 


Mol dp. v.i To contract mold; to become moldy. 

MOULD, ?v. ¢. To form into a particular shape ; to shape ; 

MOLD, $ to fashion; to model.—Milton. 2. To knead. 
—Ain 

Erst rx» bn. (Sax. mold and weorpan.] A mole. 

MOULD’A-BLE 


MOLD'A-BLE, i js That may be molded or formed. 
MOULDED, } PP. 1. Formed into a particular shape; 


NOLD‘ED, kneaded. 2. Covered with mold. 
MOLD ER IL He who molds or forms into shape. 


MOULD'ER, 4v. i (Dan. mulner.] 1. To turn to dust by 

MOLD'ER, § natural decay; to crumble; to perish. 2. 
To be diminished ; to waste away gradually. 

MOULD'ER, 


MOLD ER, v.t. To turn to dust; to crumble; to waste. 
MOULD'ERANG, 2) ppr. or a. Turning to dust; crumbling ; 
MOLD’ER-ING, $ wasting away. 

MOLDUNESS,” bn. The state of being moldy. 

S ENG pm. Forming into shape ; kneading. 
MOULD'NG, in. Any thing east in a mold, or which ap- 
MOLD'ING, $ pears to be so.—In architecture, a project- 


ure beyond the wall, column, wainscot, &c. 
MOULD Y, fa. Overgrown with mold.— Addison. 


MOLD'Y, 

MOULT, ? v. £ (W. moel. The prevalent spelling is moult, 

MOLT, but as the u is omitted in all the other words 
of this class, as bolt, dolt, colt, &c., it would be desirable to 
complete the analogy by dropping it in this word, as many 
distinguished writers have done.] To shed or cast the 
hair, feathers, skin, horns, &c., as an animal. 

MOULT, ?} n. The act or process of changing the feathers, 

MOLT, 5 &c.; molting.—P. Cyc. 

MOULTING, } ppr. Casting or shedding a natural cover- 

MGOLTING, } ing, as hair, feathers, skin, or horns. 


MOULT'NG, à) n. e operation by which certain animals 

MOLTING, § cast off or lose their hair, feathers, skins, 
horns, &c. 

t MOUNCH, 


t MAUNCH, te. t. To chew. See MUNCH. 


MOUND, n. [Sax. mund.] 1. Something raised as a defense 
or fortification, usually a bank of earth or stone; a bul- 
wark; a rampart or fence. 2. Something raised; an arti- 
ficial elevation of earth. 

MOUND, v. t. To fortify with a mound.—Johnson. 

MOUND'ED, pp. Surrounded or defended by mounda, 

MOUND‘NG, ppr. Defending by a mound. 

MOUNT, v. i. (Fr. monter.] 1. To rise on high; to ascend. 
2. To rise; to ascend; to tower; to be built to a great 
altitude. 3. To get on horseback. 4. To leap upon any 
animal. 5. To amount; to rise in value. 

MOUNT, v. t. 1. To raise aloft; to lift on high. 92. To as- 
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ccud ; to climb; to scale; to get upon an elevated piace. 
3. To place one's self on horseback. 4. Tu furni-h with 
horscs. 5. To prepare for use; to sct off to »dvantage, or 
embellish ; as, to mount a sword, í. e, to furnish it with a 
hilt, scabbard, &c.; to mount a map, i. e., to prepare it for 
usc by attaching it to canvas, &c.; to mount a diamond, 
$. e., to set it ín frame-work. G. To carry ; to be furniehcd 
with; as, a veasc] mounts twenty guns. 7. To raise and 
place on a carriage, as a Cannon.— T'o mount guard, to take 
the station and do the duty of a sentincl. 

MOUNT, n. [Fr. mont; Sax. munt; It, Port, Rp. monte; 
L. mons.) 1. A mass of earth, or earth and ruck, risin 
considerably above the cominon surface of the Mound. 
ing land; a mountain or hill. 2. A mound; a bulwark 
for offense or defense. 3. Formerly, a bank or fund of 
money; fobs.]— Mounts of Piety, sce Low8ABD. 

MOUN'l'A-BLE, a. That may bc ascondcd or mounted. 

MOUNTAIN (mountin), n. (Fr. montagne.) A large mase 
of earth and rock, rising ve the common level of the 
earth or adjacent land, but of no definite altitude. 

MOUNT'AIN, a. Pertaining to a mountain; found oo 
mountains; growing or dwelling on a mountain. 

MOUNT'AIN-ASH, n. An ornamental tree, of the genus 
pyrus or sorbus, with beautiful bunches of red bcrries. 

MOUNT'AIN-BLOE, n. Blue malachite. 

MOUNT'AIN-€ORK, n. A variety of asbcstus, resembling 
cork in its texture.— Dana. 

MOUNT'AIN-DEW, n. A name given to genuine Scotch 
whisky, as bcing often secretly distilled in the mountains 
of Seotland.— Encyc. Am. 

MOUNT'AIN-GREEN, n. Green malachite. 

MOUNT'AIN-LEA'TH'ER, x. A variety of asbestus, resem. 
hing leather in its texture.— Dana. 

MOUNT'AIN-PARS'LEY, n. A European herb. 

MOUNT'AIN-ROGSE, n. A plant. 

MOUNT'AIN-SOAP, n. A soft, earthy, brownish-black min- 
eral, used in crayon-painting. 

MOUNT'AIN-TAL'LOW, x. A mineral found in Sweden 
and Scotland, which melts at 118° Fahr., and is soluble in 
aleobol. 

MOUNT-AIN-EER’, 2". 1 An inhabitant of a mountain. 

MOUNT'AIN-ER, 2. A rustic; a freebooter; a savage. 

t MOUNT'AIN-ET, *. A small mountain; a hillock. 

MOUNT'AIN-OUS, a. 1. Full of mountains. 2 Large, as a 
mountain; huge. 3. Inhabiting mountains.— Bacon ; lobe.) 

MOUNT'AIN-OUS-NESS, n. The state of being full of 
mountains.— Breretoood. 

MOUNTANT, a. (Fr. montant.] Rising on high.—Shak. 

MOUNT'E-BANK, n. (It. montare and danco.) 1. One who 
mounts a bench or stage in the markct or other public 
place, boasts of his skill in curing diseases, und vends 
medicines which he pretends are infallible rcinedies ; a 
quack. 2. Any boastful and false pretender. 

MOUNT'E-BANK, v. t. To cheat by boasting and false pre 


tenses ; to gull.—Shak. 
Quackcry ; boastful and vain 


gul 

MOUNT'E-BANRK-ER-Y, n. 
pretenses.— Hammond. 

MOUNT'ED, pp.ora. Raised; seated on horseback; placed 
on a carriage; prepared for use, or embellished ; furnished 
with guns. 

t MOUNT'EN-AUNCE, x. Amount in space.—Spenser. 

MOUNT ER, x. One who mounts or ascends. 

MOUNTING, ppr. Rising ; soaring; placing on horseback , 
ascending an eminence ; preparing for use, or embellish- 


ing. 

MOUNTING, n. 1. In general, the act of mounting. 2. The 
act of preparing for use, or embellishing. [See Mount, 
v.t, No. 5.) 3. That by which any thing is prepared for 
use or set off to advantage ; equipment; embellishment . 
as, the mounting of a sword or jewel. 

MOUNT ING-LY, adv. By rising or ascending. 

MOUNT"'Y, n. The risc of a hawk.—S/ney. 

MOURN, v. i. (Sax. murnan, myrnan.] 1. To express grief 
or sorrow; to be sorrowful 2. To wear the customary 
habit of sorrow.—Syn. To grieve; sorrow; lament. 

MOURN, v. t. 1. To grieve for; to lament. 2. To utter in 
& sorrowful manner. 

t MOURNE (mórn), n. [Fr. morne.) The round end of a 
n the part of a lance to which the steel or fcrrule is 


xed. 

MOURNED, pp. Grieved for; lamented. 

MOURN'ER, x. 1. One who mourns or is grieved at ay 
loss or misfortune. 9. One who follows a funcral ia 
Babit of mourning. 3. Something used at funerals 


MOURNFUL, a. 1. Intended to express sorrow, pike’ 
iting the appearance of gricf.—Shak. 2. Caninia M pus 
2 Heeling gricf.—Syn. Sorrowful Paca ; , 

; heavy; afllictive; grievous; eniam PR | 

MOURN'FUL-LY, adv. 1n a manner expreesive of so! TOW 
with sorrow.—Afal., iii. ' ë 1 

MOURNTUL-KESS, w. 1 Sorrow i per OF MW 

a r expre » 
ng. 2. Appearance o P i 
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MOURN ING, ppr. ora. Gricving; lunenting; sorrowing ; 

wearing the appearance of sorrow. 

MOURNING, n. 1. The act of sorrowing or expressing 
ief: lamcutation; sorrow. 2 The dress or customary 
bit worn by mourners, 

MOURN ING-DOVE, a. A species of dove, so namcd trom 

ite plainkve note; also called the Carolina turtle-dove. 

MOURN‘ING-LY, adv. With the appcarancc of sorrow. 

MOUSE, s.: pl. Mick. ‘Sax, Sw., L. mua) 1. A small 


rodcut quadruped, of the genus mua, which infesta dwell- | 


ing-houses, granarics, $c. — 3. Among seamen, a knob 
fornied on a rope by spun-yarn or parccliug. 

MOUsSX (mouz), e. £ 1. To watch for and catch mice.— 
Shak. 2 To watch for or pursuc in a sly manncr.—John 
Fostrr. 

MOUSE (mouz), e. t. To tear, as a cat devours a mouse.— 
To mouse a h with seamen, is to fasten a small line 
across the upper part, to prevent unhooking. 

MOUSE-EAR, m. A name of sevcral herbs, on account of 
the shape and velvety surface of their lcaves. 

MOUSE-HAWR, x. (Sas. mus-Aafuc.]) A hawk that de- 
vours mice. 

MOUSE-HOLE, 2. A hole where mice enter or pass; a 
very smnll hole or entrance.—Stilling fleet. 

MOUSE-HUNT, *. 1. A hunting for mice. 2. A mouser; 
one who hunts mice.—Shak. 

MOUSE'-TAIL, m. An annual plant, with secds on a long, 
slender receptacle, rescmbling the tail of & mouse. — 


Loudon. 

MOUSE’-TRAP, n. A trap for catching mice.— Prior. 

MOUSER, ». One who catches mice. 

MOUS1NG, ppr. Pursuing or catching mice; tearing, as a 
cat devours a mouse. 

MOUS-TACHE’. (Fr.] See MUSTACHE. 

MOUTH, n. (Sax. muth.) 1. The aperture in the head of 
an animal, between the lips, by which he utters his voice 
and receives food. 2. The opening of a vessel by which 
it is filled or emptied. 3. The part or channel of a river 
by which its waters are discharged into the ocean or into 
a lake. 4. The opening of a piece of ordnance at the end, 
by which the ch issues. 5. The aperture of a vessel 
in animal bodies, by which fluids or other matter is re- 
ceived or discharged. 6. The opening or entrance of a 
cave, pit, well, or den.—Dan., viii. 7. The instrument of 
speaking. 8. A principal speaker; one who utters the 
common opinion. 9. Cry; voice.—10. In Scripture, words 
uttered. — Job, xix. 11. Desires; necessities. — Ps. cti. 
12. Frecdom and boldness of speech; force of argument.— 
Luke, xxi. 13. Peasin vaunting.—Judges, ix. 14. Test- 
imony.— Deut., xvii 15. Reproaches; calumnies.—Job, v. 

To a mouth, or to make mouths. 1. To distort the 
mouth; to make a wry face; hence, to deride or treat 
with scorn.—Addison. 2. To pout; to treat disdainfully. 
—Down in the mouth, dejected; mortified. JL’ Estrange. 
— To stop the mouth, to silence, or to be silent; to put to 
shame; to confound.—Rom., ñL 

MOUTH, v. t. 1. To utter with a voice affectedly big or 
ewelling. 2. To take into the mouth; to seize with the 
mouth. 3. To chew; to grind, as food; to eat; to de- 
vour.—Shak. 4. To form by the mouth, as a bear her 
cub; [not used.) 5. To reproach; to insult.— Blair. 

MOUTH, v.i. To speak with a full, round, or loud, affected 
voice; to vociferate; to rant.— Addison. 

MOUTH-FRIEND (-frend), n. One who professes friend- 
ehip without entertaining ít; a pretended fricnd. 

MOUTII-HON-OR, n. Civility expresscd without sincerity. 

MOUTH'-NADE, a. Expressed without sincerity. 

MOUTH’-PIECE, n. 1. The piece of a musical wind instru- 
ment to which the mouth is applied. 2. One who delivers 
the opinions of others. 

NOUFHED, pp. 1. Uttered with a full, swelling, affected 
voice. 2 Taken into the mouth; chewed. 3. a Fur- 
nished with a mouth; (used chiefly in composition.) 4. 
Borne down or overpowcred by clamor. 

MOUTILER, ^. One who mouthe; an affccted speaker or 
dcclaimcr. 

MOUTHFUL, n. 1. As much asthe mouth contains at once. 
2. A quantity proverbial ae a small quantity. 

MOUTIH'ING, ppr. ora. Uttering with an affected, swelling 


voice. 
MOUFHING, n. An affected, swelling utterance; pompous 


deren 

MOUTH'LESS, a, Destitute of a mouth. 

MOV'A-BLE (moov'a-b)), a. 1 That may be moved; that 
can or may be lifted, carricd, drawn, turned, or conveyed, 
or in any way made to change place or posture; suscept- 
ible of motion. 2. That may or does change from one 
time to another; as, movable fcasts, i e., church festivals, 
tommcmorating different events recorded in the New 
"Testament, the time of which varies from year to ycar. 

MOV'A-BLE-NESS, n. The state or quality of being mov- 
able; mobility ; susceptibility of motion. 

MO V'A-BLEB (-blz), n. p. Goods, warea, commoditica, fur- 
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niture; any species of property not fixed, and thus dir 
tinguished from houses and lands. ‘The siugular, movable 
is sometimes uscd. 

MiV’A-BLY, adv. So that it may he moved.— Grew. 

MOVE (inoove), v. t. (L. moveco; It. movere.) 1. To carry, 
convey, or draw from one place to another; to cause ta 
change place or posture in any manner or by any means. 
9. To excite into action. 3. To cause to act or detennine. 
4. To prevail on; to excite from a state of rcet or indif- 
fercncc. 5. To excite tenderness, pity, or grief ir. the 
heart; to touch pathetically; to excite feeling iu. 6. To 
make angry; to provoke; toirritatc. 7. To excite tumult 
or commotion. 8. To exert an influcncc on by secret 
agency. 9. To shake; to cause to tremble. 10. To bring 
forward for consideration and dctermination, as a resolu. 
tion. 11. To bring forward for acceptance; to recom- 
mend to favor, as a suit.— Dryden. 12. To give an impulse 
to; to set on; as, moved with cnvy.—Syn. To stir; agi 
tate; trouble; affect; persuade ; influence ; actuate; im- 
pel; rouse; prompt; instigate; incite; induce; incline; 
is ; offer. 

MOVE, v.i 1. To change place or posture; to stir; to pass 
or go in any manner or direction from onc place or part 
of space to another. 2. To have action. 3. To have tho 
power of action. 4. To walk. 5. To march. 6. To trem- 
ble; to shake. 7. To change residence. 8. To propose 
something to an organized meeting, for cousideration and 
determination. 

MOVE, n. The act of moving; & movement; the act of 
transferring from place to place, as in chess. 

MOVED (moovd), pp. Stirred; excited. 

MOVE'LESS, a. That can not be moved; fixed. 

MOVEMENT, n. (Fr. mouvement.) 1. Motion; a passing, 
progression, shaking, turning, or flowing; any change of 

tion in a materia) body. 2. The manner of moving. 

. Excitement; agitation.—4. In music, any single strain 
or part having the same measure or time.—5. In horology 
the entire wheel-work of a clock or watch; all except the 
case.—6. In European politics, the movement denotes a 
party, who are aiming at continual advances toward the 
establishment of popular rights. It is opposed to the con. 
servative party.— Brande, 

Mó VENT, a. fL movens.) Moving; not quiescent. (Rare.) 

MOVENT, n. That which moves any thing. (Little used.) 

MOVER (moov'er) ». 1. The person or thing that gives 
motion, or impels to action. 2. He or that which moves. 

3. A proposer; one who offers a proposition: 

MOV‘ING, ppr. or a. 1. Changing place or posture; causing 
to move or act; impelling ; instigating ; persuading; influ 
encing. 2 a. Exciting the passions or affections; touch- 
Ing; pathetic; affecting; adapted to excite or affect the 

ons. 

MOV'ING, n. Motive; impulse.—South. 

MOV'ING-LY, adv. In a manner to excite the passions o) 
affect sensibility; pathetically.— Addison. 

MOV'ING-NESS, n. The power of affecting, as the passions 

MOW, n. (Sax. mowe or muga.) A heap, mass, or pile of 
hay or sheaves of grain deposited in a barn. 

MOW, v. t. To lay hay or sheaves of grain in a heap or 
mass in a barn, or to lay it in a suitable manner. 

MSW (mö), v. t. ; pret. mowed ; pp. mowed or mown, (Sax. 
mawan.) 1. To cut down with a scythe, as grass or other 
pna, 2. To cut the grass from, as a field. 3. To cut 

own with speed; to cut down indiscriminately, or in 
at numbers or quantity. 

MÓW, v. £ 1. To cut grass; to practice mowing; to use 
the scythe. 2. To perform the business of mowing; to cut 
and make grass into hay; to gather the crop of grass, or 
other crop. 

t MOW, n. ffrom mouth.) A wry face.— Skak. 

t MOW, v.i To make mouths.—Ascham. 

MOW'-BURN, v. i. To heat and ferment in the mow, as hay 
when housed too green.— Mortimer. 

MOW'-BURN ED, pp. or a. Overheated or fermented in tha 
mow. 

t MOWE, v. i To be able; must; may.— Chaucer 

MOWED, pp. Put into a mow. 

NOW ED, ipp.ora. 1. Cut with a scythe. 2 Cleared of 

MOWN, É grass with a scythe, as land. 

MOÓW'ER, n. One who mows; a man dextrous in the use 
of the scythe. 

MOW'ING, ppr. Putting into a mow. 

MOW'ING, ppr. Cutting down with a scythe. 

MOWING, *. 1. The act of cutting with a ecythe. 2 Land 
from which grasa is cut. 

MOX'A, n. A soft, woolly substance made in Japan, from 
the Chinese mugwort, and used as an actual cautery by 
setting fire to a small conc of it placed on the skin. Tha 
term been cxtended to any substance whose gradua) 
combustion on or near the skin is used for the relief or 
curc of discase.— P. Cyc. 

MOY'A, n. Aterm applied, in South America, to mud poured 
out from volcanoes during eruptions.— Lyell. 
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MOYLE. An old spelling of moil and ulso of mule. 

MR. An abbreviation ot mister, the coinmon title prefixed 
to the names of men of all clavacs. See MISTER. 

MRS. An abbreviation of mistress, the coinmon title pre- 
fixed to the name of evcry marricd lady, aud colloquíally 
pronounced mis'ses.—In England the title is also prefixed 
to the names of elderly unmarried ladies. 

MUCH, a. (Sw. mycken ; Sp: mucho ; It. mucchio.) 1. Great 
in quantity or amount. 2. Long in duration. 3. Many in 

MUCH, ad, [o] de by far; (gualifyi 

, adv. na great ee; by far; (qualifying adjec- 
tives of the comparative depres; as, much more: 2 nA a 
great degree or extent; (qualifying verbs and participles.) 
3. Often or long. 4. Nearly. 5. An exclamation of con- 
tempt implying sneering disbelief of an assertion.— Shak. 

MUCH, n. 1. A great quantity; a great deal. 2 More than 
enough; a heavy service or burden. 3. An uncommon 
thing; something strange.— Bacon. 

4s much. 1. An equal quantity; [used as an adjective or 
noun.) 2. Accrtain or suitable quantity. 3. To an equal 
degree; [adverbially.]—So much, au equal quantity, or a 
certain quantity, [as a piri?) to an equal degree, or to a 
certain degrep, [as an a .J—Too much, an excessive 
quantity, (as a noun ;) to an excessive degree, (as an ad- 
verb.]—To make muck of. 1. To value, prize, or esteem 
highly. 2. To fondle.—Much at one, nearly of equal value, 

ect, or influence. 

MUCH-RE-GRETTED, a. Deeply regretted. 

MUCH'NESS, n. Quantity. — f'Aately. It is still used ín 
the vulgar phrase much of a muchness, i. e., much of the 
same kind.— Smart. 

MUCHWHAT, adv. Nearly; almost —Locke. (Not elegant.) 

MU'CIO, a. Uron mucus.) The mucic acid is the same as 
the saccholactic. 

MO‘CID, a. (L. muecidus.] Musty; moldy; slimy. 

MÜ'CID-NESS, n. Mustiness; sliminess.— Ainsworth. 

MO‘CI-LAGE, n. (Fr.; L. mucus.) 1. In chemistry, one of 
the proximate clements of vegetables. When it becomes 
solid it forms a gum. 2. The liquor which moistens and 
lubricates the ligaments and cartilages of the articulations 
or joints in animal bodies. 

MU-CI-LAGIN-OUS, a. 1. Pertaining to or secreting mucil- 
age.—Encyc. 2. Slimy; ropy ; moist, soft, and lubricons; 
Dunne of the nature of mucilage. 

MU-C!-LAGIN-OUS-NESS, n. Sliminess; the state of being 
mucilaginous. 

MU-CIP'Á-ROUS, a. &ccreting or producing mucus. 

MU€K, n. [Sax. meor, mioz; Dan. mde 1. Dung in a moist 
state, or a mass of decaying or putrefied vegetable matter. 
22Something mean, vile, or filtny.—To run a muck (from 
N aly amock, to kill), to run madly, and attack all we meet. 
— Pope. 

MUER, s š To manure with muck.— 7'usser. 

MUCK HILL, IL A heap of muck.—Burton. 

MUCK’-RAKE, n. A rake for turning and collecting muck. 

MU€K’-SWEAT (muk'swet), n. Profuse sweat.—JoÀnson. 

MU€K'-WOÓRM (-wurm), n. 1. A worm that lives in muck. 
2. A miser; one who scrapes together money by mean 
labor and devices.— Bunyan. 

| MUEK'EN-DER, n. (Sp. mocadero; Fr. mouchoir.) A pock- 
et-handkerchief.— Dorset. 

! MU€K'ER, v. t. (from muck.) To scrape together money 
by mean labor or shifts. 

t MUEK'ER-ER, n. A miser; a niggard.—Ohaucer. 

MU€K‘I-NESS, s. Filthinesa; nastiness.—Johknson. 

t MUCEK'LE, a. (Sax. mycel) Much. 

MU€R'Y a. Filthy; nasty.— Spenser. 

MÜ'€OR, n. (L.) Moldincss. A genus of fungi. Al mold 
is considered to consist of small fungi or mushrooms. 

NU-€0'SO-SAC'CHA-RINE (rine or -rin),a. Partaking of 
the qualities of mucilage and sugar.— Fourcroy. 

MŪ'COUS (mü'kus), a. (L. mucus.| Pertaining to mucus, or 
resembling it; slimy, ropy, and lubricous. The mucous 
membrane 1s a membranous lining of all the canals and 
cavities of the body which are exposed to the contact of 
air. It secretes the substance callcd mucus. 

MÜ'COUS-NESS, n. The state of being mucous; sliminess. 

MÜ'€CRO-NATE, ?a. (L. mucronatus.) Narrowed to a 

MU CRO-NX-TED,) point; terminating in a point. 

MO’€U-LENT, a. (L. muculentus.) Slimy; moist and mod- 
erately víscous. 

MU CUS, 2. (L.] 1. A viscid fluid secreted by the mucous 
membrane, which it serves to moisten and defend. ° 
This term has also been applied to other animal fluids of a 
viscid quality, as the synovial fluid, which lubricates the 
cavities of the joints. 

MUD, n. [D. modder ; G. moder.) Moist and soft earth of any 
kind, such as is found in marshes and swamps, at the bot- 
tom of rivers and ponds, or in highways after rain. 

NUD, e.t. 1. To bury in mud or slime. 2. To make tur- 
bid or foul with dirt; to stir the sediment in liquors. 

MUD'-FISH, n. A fish, a species of the cyprinus kind. 
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MUP-SILL,n. In bridges, th 
dis ler Ike ee. ‘ges, the ail that is laid at the bonom 


MUD'-SU€K-ER, n. An aquatic fowl.— Derham. 
NADIE NE A dr. fom vd of mud or of atona, 
C., plas inud.— .9 

udin N A bird, the apiaster. 
UD'-WALLED, a. Having a mud.-wall— Prior. 

MUD'-WÓRT, n. The cest water plantain, an berb. 

MUDDIED, pp. or a. Soiled with mud; rendered turbid : 
confured in mind. d 

MUD'DI-LY. adv. Turbidly; with foul mixture ; cloudily. 

MUD'DI-NESS, n. 1. Turbidness; foulness caused b mud, 
dirt, or sediment.  Addison.—2. Figuratively, intellectual 
cloudiness or dullness. 

MUDDLE, v. t. 1. To make foul, turbid, or muddy, as wa 
tcr. 2. To intoxicate partially; to cloud or stupefy, par- 
ticularly with liquor. 

MUD’DLE, v. £. To contract filth ; to be in a confused or 
dirty state.—Swift. 


| MUDDLE, n. A confused or turbid state.— Smart. ( Collo- 


quial.| 

MUDTLED, pp. Made turbid; half drunk; stupefied. 

MUD'DLING, ppr. Making foul with dirt or dregs; making 
half drunk ; stupefying. 

MUDDY, a. 1. Foul with dirt or fine carthy particles; tur- 
bid, as water or other fluids. 2. Containing mud, as a 
street. 3. Dirty; dashed, soiled, or besmeared with mud. 
4. Consisting of mud or earth; gross; impure. 5. Dark; 
of the color of mud.—Swift. 6. Cloudy in mind; dull; 
heavy; stupid. 

MUD'DY, v. t. 1. To soil with mud; to dirty; to render 
turbid. 2. To cloud; to make dull or heavy.—Grew. 

MUD'DY-HRAD'ED, a. Having a dull understanding. 

MUDDY-METTLED, a. Dull-apirited.—Shak. : 

MUDDY-ING, ppr. Soiling with mud; rendering turbid ; 
clouding. 

MOE. See Mew. 

MU-EZ'ZIN, n. A Mohammedan crier of the hour of prayer. 

MUFF, n. (Dan. muf or mufe; G. muf.) A warm cover 
Ead receiving the hand, usually made of fur or dressed 
skins. 

MUFFIN, n. A light, round, spongy cake, baked on a grid- 
dle and buttered for the less substantial meals.— Smart. 

MUFFLE, v. t. (D. moffelen.) 1. To cover from the weath- 
er by cloth, fur, or any garment; to cover close, particu- 
larly the neck and face. 2. To blindfold.—3. Figuratitely, 
to cover; to conceal; to involve. Arduchnot.—4. In sea- 
manskip, to put matting or other soft substance round an 
oar, to prevent its making a noise. 5. To wind some- 
thing, as cloth, &c., round the strings of a drum, to prevent 
a sharp sound, or to render thc sound grave and solemn. 

MUFFLE, v. £ To mutter; to speak indistinctly, or with- 
out clear articulation.— Holder. 

MUF'FLE, n. (Sp. mufla.) In chemistry and metallurgy, an 
oven-shaped vessel, used for the purification of gold and 
silver, by means of a cupel made of bonc-ashes.—Sillimaa. 

MUF'FL ED, pp. or a. Covered closcly, especially about the 
face; involved ; blindfolded —Alufled drum, see thc verb 
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MUFFLER, xw, A cover for the face.—Shak, 

MUF'FLING, Covering closely, s Parere about the 
face; wrapping close; involving; blindfolding. 

MUFFLON, 2. The wild shecp or musnion. 

MUFTY, n. An official expounder of Mohammedan law in 
Turkey. There is one in every large town; and over all 
these the mufti of Constantinople exercises an infizcnce 
and control.—P. Cyc. 

E T An earthen or metal cup from which liquors are 


ran 
MUG'-HOUSE, n. An ale-house.—TickeL __ 
MUG'-WEED, n. A plant of the genus calantia. 
MUG’-WORT (-wurt), n. (Sax. mugicyrt.) An herb of tho 
enus artemisia. 
t MUG'GARD, a. Sullen; displeased. See Mccar. 
MUG'GENT, n. A species of wild, fresh. water duck. 
MUG'GY, a, [W. mwcan.] 1. Moist; damp; moldy, as 
MUG'GISH, j straw.—Afortimer. 2 Moist or damp, 
m warm "n ae o n or VANT 
t MUGI-ENT, a. (L. mugio. owing; owing. 
MU-LATTO, n. (Sp. mulao.) A person who is the off- 
spring of a negress by a white man, or of a white woman 


by a neg 
MUL'BE RY, ee mulbár ; G. maulbeere.) The berry or 
fruit of a tree of the gcnus morus ; also, the tree. Š 
MUL/BER-RY-TREE, n. The trec which produces 
mulberry. 
MULCH, n. Holf-rotten straw.— Bailey. | E a pb: 
MULET, n. (L. mulcta or multa.) A fine impos "tne 
son guilty of sore ME or domene vN.. 
ment; forfeit; forfeiture; penalty. 
MULET, v. t [L. mulcto.] To fine; tol ure an offense 
by im ga ae 
MULETED, PP. Fined ; punished by a pec Ns 
li TH as in this. | Obeolste. 
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MUL€T'U-ARY,& {mposing a pecuniary penalty. 

NACLE, a. P It. mulo; L. mulus; Sax. mull 1. A quad- 
ruped of a mongrel breed, usually generated between an 
ase ami a mare, sometimes between a horse and a she-ass. 
9. A plant or vegetable produced by impreguating the pis- 
til of onc epccics with the farina or fecundating dust of an- 
Other; a hybrid. 3. An instrument for cotton spinning ; 
called, also, mule-jenny. 

NCLE-SPINNER, m. One who spins on a mule. 

MÜLE'-WORT, s. A plant of the genus A. mionitis. 

NU-LET-EER’, n. (Fr. mulcier.) One who drives mules; 
a mule-driver. ee 

MU-LI-EB'RI-TY, n. (from L. sexliebris.} Womanhood; the 
state of being a woman; a state in females corresponding 
to virility in man; also, cffeminacy ; softness. 

MÜLI.ER, n. [L.] ín law, lawful issue born in wedlock, 
though begotten before.— Encyc. 

MCL'SH.e. Like a mule; sullen; stubborn. 

MCLTSH.LY, ede. With stubbornness, as of a mule. 

MÜLTSH-NES3, m. Obstinacy or stubbornness, as of a 
mule. 

MULL, e. & (qu. L. mollio.] 1. To soften and bring down 
in uei to heat, sweeten, and enrich with spices; as, to 
mull wine. 2. To dispirit or deaden. 

MULL, n. 1. In Scottish, a term almost synonymous with 
cane or head-land. 2. A snuff-box made of the small end 
ofa horn; [obs.] 3. Dirt; rubbish; [obs. 

MULT n. A thin, soft kind of muslin; culled, also, mull- 
mull. 

MUL'LA, n. The name of a priest among the Tartars. 

MUL-LA-GA-TAW"NY, n. Literally, pepper-water; the name 
of an East Indian curry soup.—Smart. 

MULLED, pp. or a. Softened; sweetened and enriched 
with spices; as, mulled wine. 

MUL'LEN, 2^. (Old Fr. molene.] A well-known plant, grow- 

MUL'LEIN, $ ing in roads and neglected fields. 

MUL'LER, s. (Fr. moliere.] 1. A stone held in the hand, 
with which colors and other matters are ground on anoth- 
er stone; [used by painters and apothecaries.) 2. An in- 
strument used by glass-grinders. 

MUL‘LET, n. (Fr. mulet; L. mullus.] 1. A fish. a species of 
mugil, which burrows in the soft mud for worms, and is 
highly esteemed for food.—2. In heraldry, a fi in shape 
like the rowel of a spur, used as the filial distinction of the 
third son. 

MUL'LI-GRUBS, n. A twisting of the intestines ; sullenness. 

M LION (d l'yun), ». (F lure] An upright b 

N (mu n. (Fr. moulure. upright bar or 
division in a window Mose 

MUL'LION, r.t. To shape into divisions by mullions. 

MUL'LIONED, pp. Shaped into divisions by mullions. 

MUL'LO€R, a. Rubbish. 

MULSE, n. [L. mulsus.} Wine boiled and mingled with 


boney. 
MULT-AN"GU-LAR, a. (L. multus and angulus.) Having 
many angles ; polygonal— Martyn. 
MULT-AN"GU-LAR-LY, adv. With many angles.—Grew. 
IMULT-AN^GU-LAR-NESS, n. The state of being polyg- 


onal. 
MULT-AR-TICU-LATE, a. Having many joints.—Brande. ' 


MUL-TET-TY, n. The state of being many; multiplicity.— 


Coleridge. 

MUL-TI-CAP’SU-LAR, a. [L. multus and capsula.) In bota- 
ny, having many V uper ae 

MUL-TI-€i VOUS, aJe multus and cavus.) Having many 
holes or cavities.—Dict. - 

MUL-TI-DEN'TATE, a. (L. multus and dens.) Furnished 
with numerous teeth. 

MUL-TI-FA'RI-OUS, e. (L. multifarius) Having great mul- 
mpieg ; having pe diversity or variety. 

MUL-TI-FA'RI-OÜS-LY, adv. With great multiplicity and 
rerit. with great variety of modes and relations. 

MUL-TI-F A'RI-OUS-NESS, n. Multiplied diversity. 

MULTI-FID, a. (L. multifdus.] Having many divisions; 
many-cleft; divided into several parta by lincar sinuses 
and straight margins. 

MUL-TIF1D-OUS, a Having many divisions or partitions. 

MUL-TIFLO-ROUS, a. (L. multus and fos.) Many-flowered ; 
having many flowers.— Martyn. 

MUL'TI-FOLD, a. Many times doubled; manifold; numer- 


ous. 

MUL'TI-FORM, a. [L. multiformis.] Having many forma, 
shapes, or appearances.— Watts. 

MUL-TI-FORMT-TY, n. Diversity of forms; variety of 
shapes or appearances in the eame thing. 

MUL-TI-FORM'OUS, e. Having many forms.— Taylor. 

MUL-TI-GEN'ER-OUS, e. [multigenus.] Having many kinds. 


Dic. 
MUL-TI-JU'GOUS, a. (L. multus and jugum.) Consisting of 
many pairs. 


MUL-TELATERAL, a. [L. multus and latus.) Having many 
Bides. 
MUL-TI-LIN'E-AL, a. Having many lines. 
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MUL-TL-LOCZ-LAR, a. [L. mukus and loculus] Having 
many cells or compartments ; as, a multilocular shell 

MUL-TIL'O-QUENCE, n. Use of many words; talkativo 
ness.— Adams. 

MUL-TIL'O-QUOUS, a. [L. multus and loquor.) Spcaking 
much; very talkative; loquacious.— Dict. 

MUL-TI-NO'DATE, a Having many knots. 

MUL-TI-NO'NI-AL. a. or n. [n algebra, see POLYNOMIAL. 

MUL-TI-NOMIN-AL, a, [L. multus and nomen.) Having 

MUL-TI-NOM'N-OUS, $ many names or terms.— Dict. 

MUL-TIP'A-ROUS, a. [L. multus and pario. Producing 
many at a birth. 

MUL-TIP'AR-TTTE, a. [L. multus and partitus) Divided 
into many parts; having several parts. 

MUL'TI-PED, n. (L. multus and pes.) An insect that has 
many fcet. 

MUL'IT-PED, e. Having many feet. 

MUL'TI-PLE, a. [L. multiple: Containing many times. 

MUL'TI-PLE, n. In mathematics, a quantity which contains 
another a certain number of times without a remainder. 
A common multiple of two or more numbers contains each 
of them a certain number of times exactly; thus, 24 is a 

MULTIPLEX é [L] Manyfold;h | 

- V, €. [L. old; ha tals lying over 
each other in fol ue J s ving Pe ie: 

MUL'TI-PLI-A-BLE, a. rm That may be multiplied. 

MUL-TI-PLYI'A-BLE-NESS, n. Capacity of being multiplied. 

MUL‘TI-PLI-€A-BLE, o. That may be multiplied. 

MUL-TI-PLI-CAND, a. (L. multiplicandus.] In arithmetic, 
the number to be multiplied by another. 

MUL'TI-PLI-CATE, a. (L. multiplicatus.} Consisting of many, 
or more than one. 

MUL-TI-PLI-CATION, n. (L. multiplicatio.) 1. The act of 
multiplying or of increasing number.—2. In arithmetic, a 
rule or operation by which any given number may be re- 
peated of added to itself Aa f g to any number of times 

roposed. 

MUL'TI-PLI-CÀ-TYVE, a Tending to multiply; having the 

wer to multiply or increase numbers. 

MUL-TI-PLI-CA'TOR, n. The number by which another 
number is multiplied ; a multiplier. 

MUL-TI-PLI"CIOUS (-plish’us), e. Manifold.— Brown. 

MUL-TI-PLICT-TY, x. (Fr. muliplicité] 1. A state of being 
many. 2. Many of the same kind. 

MUL'TI-PLIED (-plide), pp.or a. 1. Increased in numbers 

ated. 2. Numerous; often repeated. 

MUL'TI-PLI-ER, n. 1. One who multiplies or increases 
number. 2. The number in arithmetic by which anothes 
is multiplied. 

MUL‘TI-PLY, v. t. (L. multiplico] 1. To increase in n 
ber; to make more by natural generation or production 
or by addition.—2. In arithmetic, to rcpeat or add to itself 
any given number as many times as there are units in any 
other given number. 

MUL'TI-PLY, v. & 1. To grow or increase in nnmber, 2 
To increase in extent; to extend; to spread. 

MUL'TI-PL?-ING, ppr. 1. Increasing in number; repeating 
2. Growing or becoming numerous. 

MUL'TI-PLT-ING-GLáSS, n. A glass or lens which repre 
sents a single object to the eye as if it were many. It com 
sists of several plane surfaces dis into a convex form, 

[ one of which the object is seen.— Hutton. 

MUL-TIPO-TENT, a. (L. multipotens.} Having manifold 

wer, or power to do many things. 

NUL-TI-PRESENCE, n. [L. multus and presentia.) The 

wer or act of being present in many p at once 

MUÜL-TI-RA'DI-ATE, a. Having many rays. 

MUL-TIS'CIOUS (multish’us), a. [L. multiscivs.] Having 
variety of knowledge. 

MUL-TI-SIL1-QUOUS, a. (L. multus and siliqua) Having 

meny pon or sced-vessels.— Bailey. 

MUL-TT1SO-NOUS, a. (L. multus and sonus.) Having many 
sounds, or sounding much.— Bailey. 

MUL-TI-SPI'RAL, a. [L. multus and spira.] In conchology, 
a term applied to the opercula of univalve shells which ex- 
hibit very numerous coils round a submedian center.— 


Brande. 

NUL-TI-STRYATE, a. Having many streaks. 

MUL-TI-SYL'LA-BLE, n. A polysyliable. [Little used.) 

MUL'TI-TUDE, n. (Fr.; L. multitudo.) 1. The state of be- 
ing many; a great number. 2. A number collectively; 
the sum of many. 3. A great number, indefinitely. 4. A 
crowd of people; the lowcr classes of society.—SvN. As- 
sembly; assemblage; collection ; swarm ; ; mass; 
commonalty; populace; vulgar. 

MUL-TI.TUDIN-A-RY, a. Multitudinous; manifold. 

MUL-TI-TODI-NOUS, a. 1. Consisting of a multitude or 
great number. 2 Having the appearance of a multitude 
—Shak. 3. Manii 1d. Skak. 

MUL-TI-TCDI-NOUS-LY, adv. After the manner of a throng 
or multitude. 

| MUL-TIV'A-GANT, 1«. [L. multivagus.] Wandering much. 
t MUL-TIV'A-GOUS, § Dict. 


* See Synopsis. 1.£,1, &c,long- X, E, 1, &c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK 
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XUL'TI-VALVE, u. (L. multus and valve.) A mollusk which 


Ber limi 
M » 
MUL-TI.VALVE-LAR, (4: Having many valves. 


MUL-TIV'ER-SANT, a. (L. multus and verto.)  Protean; 
turning into many shapes; assuming many forns. 

MUL-TIVT-OUS, a. [L. multus and via.) Having many 
ways or roads.— Dict. [Little used.) 

MUL-TO'€A, n. The Turkish code of law.— Brande. 

MUL-TO€'E.LAR, a. [L. multus and oculus.) Having many 
eyes, or more eyes than two.—Derham. 

MULTUM IN PARVO. (L.] Much in a little compass. 

SULT-UN°GU-LATE, a. Having the hoof divided into more 
than two parts.— Brande. 

MULTURE, 2. [L. molitura.] 1. In Scottish law, the toll or 
emolument given to the proprietor of a mill for grinding 

ain. 2A qme or grinding. 

MUM, a. 1. Silent; not spcaking. 2. As an erclamation or 
command, be silent; hush. 3. As a noun, silence. 

MUM, n. (S. Dan. mumme; D. mom.] À species of ale 
brewed from wheaten malt, much used in Germany.— 
Buchanan. 

MUM'-BUDG'ET, ezclam. [mum and budget.) An expression 
denoting secrecy as well as silence. [Used ín a contempt- 
uous or ludicrous manner, 

MUM'-CHANCE, x. 1. A game of hazard with cards; [lo- 
ort 2. A fool; [local] 

MUM'BLE, v. £ (G. mummein.) 1. To mutter; to speak 
with the lips or other organs partly closed, so as to render 
the sounds inarticulate and imperfect; to utter words with 
a grumbling tone. 2 To chew or bite softly ; to eat with 
the lips close. 

MUMBLE, v. t. 1. To utter with a low, inarticulate voice. 
2. To mouth gently, or to eat with a muttering sound. 3. 
To ge or utter imperfectly. 

MUM'BLE-N*WS (-nüze), n. A Kind of tale-bearer.— Shak. 

MUMBLED, pp. ora. Uttered with a low, inarticulate voice; 
chewed softly, or with a low, muttering sound. 

MUM'BLER, 2. One who speaks with a low, inarticulate 
voice. 

MUMBLING, ppr. or a. Uttering with a low, inarticulate 
voice ; chewing softly, or with a grumbling sound. 

MUM'BLING-LY, adv. With a low, inarticulate utterance. 

MUMM, v. t. (Dan. mumme; Fr. mummer.] To mask; to 
sport or make diversion in a mask or disruise. 

MUM'MER, n. Formerly, one who masked himself and 
made dirzersion in disguise ; originally, one who made 

rt oy without speaking. 

MUM'MER-Y, n. (Fr. momerie] 1. Ñasking ; sport; diver- 
sion; frolicking in masks; low, contemptible amuse- 
ment; buffoonery. 2. Farcical show ; hypocritical dis- 
guise and parade to delude vulgar minds. 

NUM-MI-FI-CATION, n. The act of making into a mummy. 

MUM'MI-F1ED, pp. Made intoa mummy. 

MUM’MI-FORM, a. In form like a mummy. 

MUXM'MI-FY, v. & To embalm and as a mummy ; to 
make into a mummy.— Journal of Science. 

MUM'MI-Ft-ING, ppr. Making into a mummy. 

MUN‘MING, n. The sports of mummers. 

MUM'MING, a. Pertaining to the sports of mummers. 

MUMMY, n. [It mummia; Arabic momia.) 1. A dead hu- 
man body embalmed and dried after the manner of the 
ancient Egyptians. The term mummy has been extended 
80 as to include the dead bodies of men, and sometimes of 
animals, which are by any means preserved in a dry state 
from the process of putrefaction.—2. Among gardeners, a 
sort of wax used in grafting and planting trees.— To beat 
to a mummy, to beat rese f or to a senseless mass. 

MUM'MY-CHOG, n. A small fish of the carp kind. 

MUMP, v. t. or £ (D. mompen.] L To move the lips with 
the mouth almost closed; hence, to nibble; to chew with 
continued motion. 2. To talk low and quick. 3. To im- 
plore with a beggar's accent and motion of the mouth.— 
Burke. 4. To deceive; to cheat. 

MUMP'ER, n. A beggar.—Johnson. 

MUMP'ING, n. Begging tricks; foolish tricks; mockery. 

MUMP'ING, ppr. 1. Chewing with continued motion; nib- 

DE. 2. Begging with false pretense. 

MUMPISH, a. Dull; heavy; sullen; sour. 

MUMPISH-LY, adv. In a dull manner ; heavily; sullenly. 

MUMPS, ». 1. Sullenness; silent displeasure.—Skinner ; 
[rere] 2 Adisease ; a peculiar and specific unsuppurative 
inflammation, the cyranche parotidea, a swelling of the 

otid glands. 

NCH, v. t. To chew by great mouthfuls. [Vulgar.} 
MUNCH, v. i To chew eagerly by great mouthfuls. 
MUNCH’ER, 2. One who munches—Johneon. 
MUNCHING, ppr. Chewing by great mouthfuls. 

MUND, Sax. mund, protection, patronage, peace, is found in 
old laws; as, mundbrece, that is, a breaking or violation of 
the peace. It is retained in names, as in Edmund, Sax. 
eadmund, happy peace. as in Greek Ireneus, Hesychius, 

MUNDANE, a. [L. mundanus.] Belonging to the world. 
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1! MUN-DAN'ITY, s. Worldlinesa.— Montag. 
MONEDA LION: n. (t mundus.) The act of cleansin, 
‘DA-TO-RY, a. [L. mundo.) Cleansing ; ing 5 
to cleanse. [Little used. 6; beving power 

MUN'DIE, x. The name given by the Cornish minere to 
iron or arsenical pyrites. — Ure, 

MUN-DIFTT-CANT, a. [L. mundus and facio] In old pharme 
cy, a terin applied to certain bes ing ointinenta and plustera, 

MUN-DI-FI-CA'TION, n. [L. mundus and facio.) “The actor 
M anon of cleansing any body.— Quincy. 

MUN-DIF'I-CA-TIVE, a. Clcansiug; having the power to 
clcanse.— Wiseman, d 

MUN-DIF1-€A-TIVE, n. A medicine that has tha quality 
of cleansing. 

NUN DI-FY, v. t. IL mundus and facio.) To cleanse. 

MUN-DIV'A-GANT, a. [L. mundus and vagor,vagans.) Weu- 
dcring over thc world.— Dict. 

MUN-DUN"GUS, n. Stinking tobacco.— Phillipe. 

MONER-A-RY, a. (L. munus.) Having the nature of a gift. 

i MONER ITE Y wsed.] 

NER- : 

t MU-NER-A'TION. 1 See REXUNERATE, 

MUN"GREL, n. An animal gencrated between different 
varieties, as a dog. See MONGREL. 

MUN"GREL, a. Gencrated between different varieties ; de- 

nerate.— Shak.— Dryden. 

MU-NIC1-PAL, a. (Fr.; L. municipalis.) 1. Pertaining to a 
corporation orcity. 2. Pertaining to a state, kingdom, or 
nation.— Municipal as used by the Romans, originally 
designated that which pertaincd to a m«unicipium, a free 
city or town. —Mxnicipal law, [See Law, No.2.) It is the 
general law of a country, as distinguished from conimer- 
cial law, the law of nations, &c. 

MU-NIC-I-PAL'T-TY, n. In France, a municipal district.—In 
New Orleans, a district of the city corresponding to a ward. 

t MU-NIFT-CATE, v.t. [L. munifico.] To enrich.— Cockeram. 

MU-NIFT-CENCE, n. [Fr.; L. munificentia.) 1 A riving or 
bestowing liberally. 2. [L. munio.) In Spenser, fortitica- 
tion or strength ; [obs.] —3vN. Libcrality ; generosity ; be- 
neficcnce ; bounty ; bountifulness ; bounteousness. 

MU-NIFI-CENT, a. Manifcsting liberality in giving or be- 
stowing. tterbury.—SyN. Bencficent ; bountcous ; boun- 
tiful; liberal; generous. 

MU-NIFT.CENT-LY, adv. Liberally; generously. 

MONI-MENT, n. [L. munimentum.) 1. A fortification of any 
kind; a strong-hold ; a place of defense. 2. Support; de- 
fense.—3. In law, a record; a writing by which claims end 
rights are defended or maintained. 

t MU-NITE’. v. t. To fortify.— Bacon. 

MU-Ntf"TION au mh uh); n. (Fr.; L. munitio.) 1. Fortif- 
cation; ([obs.]— Hale. 2. Ammunition; whatever mate- 
rials are used in war for dcfcnse, or for annoying an cu- 
emy. 3. Provisions of a garrison or fortress, or for ships 
of war, and in general for an army.—Afunittion-sh ips, ships 
which convey military &nd naval stores. 

t MÜ'NI.TY, n. Frcedom; security. See IuUNrTY. 

MUN-JEET,, n. A species of rubra tinctorum, or madder, 

roduced in various parts of India. 

NÜNN'ION (mun'yun), n. An upright piece of timber which 
separates the several lights in a window-frame. Se 
MULLION. 

UNT. bn. pl. The mouth and chops. [Vulgar.] 

MÜ'RAGE, n. [L. murus.) Money paid for keeping walls in 
rcpair.—Johnson. 

MORAL, e. [L. muralis.) 1. Pertaining to a wall 2 Re 
sembling a wall; perpendicular or stcep.— Mural crown, 
among the ancient Romans, a golden crown, bestowed on 
him who first mounted the wall of a besieged place.— Mw- 
ral circle, in astronomy, a graduated circlc, usually of large 
size, fixed permanently in the plane of the mcridian, and 
attacked firmly to a perpendicular wall. The mural guad- 
rant is a fourth of a circle, sometinies used instead of the 
mural circle, and adjusted in the samc manncr. 

MUP CHI'SON-TT n. [from Murchison.) A variety of 
e : 

MURDER, n. (Sax. morther ; D. moord ; G., Dan, Sw. mord.) 
1. The act of unlawfully killing a human being with pre 
meditated malice, by a pcrson of sound mind. 2. An ex- 
clamation or outcry, when life is in danger. 

MURDER, v. t. (Sax. myrthian ; D. moorden.] 1. To kill a 
human being with premeditated nialice. 2 To destroy; 
to put an end to.—Syn. To assassinate ; slay; massacre 

MURDERED, pp. or a. Slain with malice prepenee. of hie 

NURDER-ER, n. 1. A person who, in posecesion isard 
reason, unlawfully kills a human being with premedi Era. 
malice. 2. A small piece of ordnance; a niurder niger 
—SYN. Assassin ; cut-throat; bloodsbedder : A ° 

MUR'DER-ESS, n. A female who commits M aai 

MUR DERING ppr. Killing a human being 

ta 


Shak, 
1 OF soleta. 
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AUR^DER-OUS, a 1. Guilty of iuurder.. 9. Consisting in 
murder: dune with murder. 3. Commnitting murder. 4. 
Pr wedi:ating rourder.—“yx. Bloody ; sanguinary; blood- 
guilty : blood-tlürsty ; fcl; savage; cruel 

MUR DER-OUZ-LY, edr. Ina murderous or crucl manner. 

! MCRE, n. (L. marus.) A wall.—SAak. 

MURE, r. c. [Fr. murer.) To inclose in walls; to wall. (Lit- 
tle used.) Se IMMURE. 

MUÜ'REN, n. IL] A genus of marine carnivorous mollusca. 

MÜ'RI-A-CITE, n. À stone composed of salt, sand, and 
gypsum ; the mincral anhydrite, which ecc. 

MURI-ATE, n. A term applied to the chlorids, from the 
supposition that they were coinpounded of an acid and an 
oxvdizcd base. 

NCHI-A-TED, a 1. The same as chloridized ; but originally 
applied under the supposition that the chlorids were com- 

unds of an acid and an oxydized base. 2. Put in brine. 


yn. 

MU-RI-AT'€, a Having the nature of brine or salt water; 
pertaining to sca salt.—Muriatic acid, an acid composed 
of one cquivalcnt of hydrogen and one of chlorine; hy- 
drochloric acid. 

Ones a Producing muriatic substances 
or salt. 

MU-RI-CAL'CITE, n. Rhomb-spar.—Ure. 

MCRI-CATE, pa [L. muricatus.) 1. Formed with sharp 

MÜRI-Ci-TED, j points; full of sharp points or prickles. 
—2. In botany, having the surface covered with sharp 
points, or armed with prícklcs. 

MUA CUTS m. Fossil remains of the murez, a genus of 
shells. 

MORI-FORN, a. [L. murus and forma] In botany, resem- 
bling the bricks in the wall of a house.—P. Cyc. 

MCORINE, a. (L. murinus.) Pertaining to a mouse or to 


mice. 

MÜ'RINES, n. pl. The name of a tribe of rodent quadru- 

eds, including rats, mice, &c.—Brende. 

MURK, n. [Sw. sbrker.] Darkness. [Little used.) 

MURR'I-LY, adv. Obscurely; gloomily ; darkly. 

MURKY, a. [Dan. mürk.) Dark; obscure; gloomy. 
MUR'MUR, s. [L.] 1. A low sound, continued or contin- 
ualy repeated, as that of a stream running in a ston 
channel, or that of flame. 2. A complaint half suppress 

or uttered in a low, muttering voice. 

MUR'MUR, v. & [L. murmuro.) 1. To make a low, contin- 
ued noise, like the hum of bees, a stream of water, rolling 
waves, or like the wind in a forest. 2. To grumble; to 
complain; to repine; to utter complaints in a low, half- 
articulated voice; to utter sullen discontent. 

MUR'MUR-ER, *. One who murmurs; one who complains 
sullenly ; a grumbler. 

MUR'MUR-ING, ppr. or a. Uttering complaints in a low 
voice or sullen manner; grumbling; complaining. 

DR mn. The utterance of a low sound; com- 

aint. 

MUR'MUR-ING-LY, adr. 

laints. 

MUR'MUR-OUS, a. Exciting murmur or complaint. 

t MURR, n. Acatarrb.—Gascoigne. 

MURRAIN (mur'rin), n. (Sp. morrina.] An infectious and 
fatal disease among cattle.— Bacon. 

t MUR‘RAIN, a. Infected with the murrain—Shak. 

MURRE, n. A kind of bird.— Carew. 

MURREY, a. Of a dark red color.— Bacon. 

MUR'RHINE, a. (L. murrhinus.) Among the ancients, an 
epithet given to a delicate kind of ware, made of fluor- 
spar, brought from the East. 

MUR'RI-ON, n. (Port. morriam.) A helmet; a casque ; arm- 
or for the head.—King. See Morton. 


With a low sound; with com- 


MURZA, n. The heredi nobility among the Tartars. 
The word must not be confounded with the Persian mirza. 
— Brande. 

*NCSARD, n. [Fr.] A dreamer; one who is ept to be ab- 
sent in mind. — ucer 


MUS'€A-DEL, )a. end s. (It. moscatello ; Port., Sp. mosca- 

MUS'€A-DINE, > tel; Fr. muscadin.) 1. An appellation 

MUS'€A-TEL, J given to a kind of rich wine, and to the 
grapcs which produce it. 2. A sweet pear. 

MUSs'€AT, n. (Fr.] A sort of grape and of wine. See Bius- 
CADEL. 

MUSCHEL-KALK, n. A German term for shell limestone 
whose strata belong to the new red standstone series. — 
Brande. 

MUS'CLE (mus), n. (Fr.; L. musculus] 1 In anatomy, 
the muscles are the or of motion, consisting of fibres 
or bundles of fibres inclosed in a thin cellular membrane. 
2. A bivalvular shell-fish of the genus mytilus of Linnzus; 
sometimes written mussel. 

MUS'€OID, a. (Gr. pooxos and cidos.] In botany, moss-like. 
MUS'€OID, n. A moselike, flowcrless plant, with a dis. 
tinct stem having no vascular system, but often leaves. 

MUS-€OS'T-TY, n. Mossiness. 


MUS-€O.ViDO, n.; primarily a. Unrcfined sugar; the 
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2 MUS 
raw material from which loaf and lump sugar are pro 
cured by retning. 

NUs’€O0-VY-DU€K, n. A specics of duck larger than the 
connnon duck, often raiscd in poultry-yarda ; somctimes 
called the musk-duck. 

MUS'€O-VY-GLÁSS, w. Mica, which see. 

MUS’€U-LAR, a. 1. Pertaining to a muscle. 2. Performed 
by a muscle. 3. Strong; brawny; rous. 

MUS-€U-LAR'T-TY, n. The state of being muscular. 

MUS'€U-LAR-LY, adv. With strength of muscle; strongly 

MUS'€U-LITE, n. A petrified muscle or shell 

MUS'€U-LOUS, a. (L. musculosus.]) 1. Full of muscles. 2 
Strong; brawny. 3. Pertaining to a muscle or to muscles 

MOSE, n. (L. musa.) 1. Property, song; but in usage, the 
dcity or power of poetry. (See Muses.) 2. Decp thought, 
close attention or contemplation which abstracts the mind 
from passing scenes; hence, sometimes, absence of mind. 

NOSE, v. i [F. muser.) 1. To think closely; to study in si 
lencc. 2.'To be absent in mind; to be so occupied in 
study or contemplation as not to observe passing scenes 
or things present. 3. To wonder ; [obs.] —SvN. To med- 
itate; contemplate; ruminate ; ponder; reflect. 

MUSE, v. t. To think on; to meditate on.— Thomson. 

MUS ED, pp. Meditated; thought on. 


: NUBE EMI, a. Thinking dceply ; silently thoughtful—Dry- 


en. 

MCSE‘FUL-LY, adv. In a musing manner ; thoughtfully. 

MÜSE'LESS, a. Disregarding the power of poetry. 

MUS’ER, n. Onc who thinks closely in silence, or one apt 
to be absent in mind.—Johnson. 

MU'SES, n. pl. [L. Muse.) In mythology, the nine sister 
goddesses supposed to preside over the liberal arta. 

MU'SET, x. A gap in a hc — Bailey. 

MU-SEUM, n. (Gr. povociov.) A repository of natural, sci- 
entific, and literary curiosities, or of works of art.—Gneilt. 

MUSH, ^. [G. "ul. The meal of maize boiled in water. 

MUSHROOM, n. [Fr. mousseron.] 1. The common name 
of numerous cryptogamic plants of the natural order of 
fengi growing often vcry rapidly. The term mushroom 

sometimes applied to distinguish the edible fungi from 
the toadstools, which are poisonous. 2. An upstart; ono 
who rises suddenly from a low condition in life. 

MÜ'SI€, n. (L. musica; F. musique] 1. Melody or harmo. 
ny; any succession of sounds so modulated as to please 
the ear, or any combination of simultaneous sounds in ac- 
cordance or harmony. 2. wi entertainment consisting 
in melody or miser 3. The science of harmonical 
sounds, which treats of the principles of harmony, or the 
properties, dependencies, and relations of sounds to each 
other. 4. The art of combining sounds in a manner to 
please the ear. 5. Order; harmony in revolutions.— Mw- 
sic of the the harmony supposed by tbe ancicnts 
to be produced by the movements of the celestial orbs. 

MÜ'S1€-BOQOR, 2. A book containing tunes or songs for 
the voice or for instruments. 

MÜ'SI€-MXS-TER, n. One who teaches music. 

MÜ'SIC-STOOL, 2. A stool or seat for ono who performs 


on a piano-forte or other musical instrument. 
M0SI€-AL, a. 1. Belonging to music or able sounds. 
3. Melodious ; harmonious; pleasing to the ear.— Musical 


glasses, a musical instrument consisting cf a number of 
gue gobiets, played upon with the end of the finger 


MU'SI€-AL-LY, adv. In a melodious or harmonious man- 
ner; with sweet sounds. 

MÜ'81€-AL-NESS, n. The quality of being melodious or 
harmonious. 

MU-SY"CIAN (mu-zish'an), n. 1. One who sings or performs 
on instruments of music according to the rules of the art. 
2. A person skilled in the science of music. In this scnse 
ithas commonly some qualifying term; as, a scientific mu 
sician.— Smart. 

MOS'ING, ppr. or a. Meditating in silence 

MCSING, n. Meditation; contemplation. 

MDSTNG-LY, adv. By musing; in a musing way. 

MUSK, n. (L.muscus.] A strong-eccnted substance obtained 
from a cyst or bag near the navel of the moschus moschif. 
erus, an animal that inhabits the mountains of Central 
Asia. Also, the anima] itself, often called Thibet musk. 
and musk-deer. 

MUSK, n. Grape-hyacinth or grape-flower.—Johnson. 

MUSK, v. t. To perfume with musk. 

MUSK'-AP-PLE, n. A particular kind of apple. 

MUSR'-€AT, n. The animal called musk, which see. 

MUSR'-CHER-RY, n. A kind of cherry. 

MUSK'-DEER, n. The common name of the animal called 
musk. Se MUSK. 

MUSK'-DU€K, n. A species of duck, so called from it 
musky odor; the Muscovy duck. 

MUSK'-MEL-ON, n. A delicious species of melon ; named, 
probably, from its fragrance. 

MUSK’-OX, n. A ruminant mammal, of the bovine tribe 
which inhabits the country about Hudson's Bay. 
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MUSK’-PEAR, n. A fragrant kind of pear.—Joknson. 

MUSK’-RAT, 2m. An American animal, the fiber zibeth- 

MUS'QUASH, § icus, having in summcr the smell of musk. 
It de in the banks of small streame, and is prized for 
its fur. 

MUSK'-ROSE, n. A fragrant species of rose. 

MUSK'SEED, x. The secd of plant of the genus hibiscus. 

MUSK'-WOOD, n. The wood of a spccies of treo of thn 
genus trichilia. 

MUS'KE'T, n. (It. moschetto; Fr. mousquet.) 1. A specics of 
firc-arms used in war, originally discharged by a match, 
but now by a spring lock. 2. A male hawk of a small kind, 
the female of which is the sparrow-huwk. 

MUS'KET-PROOF, a. Capable of resisting the force of a 
muskct-ball. 

MUS-KET-EER’, 2. A soldier armed with a muskct. 

MUS-KET-OON', n. [Fr. mousqueton.) 1. A short thick mus- 
ket; the shortest kind cf blundcrbuss. 2. One who is 
armed with a musketoon.— Herbert. 

MUS'KET-RY, n. Muskcts in general, or their fire. 

MUSK'I-NESS, n. (from musk.) The scent of musk. 

MUSK’Y, a. Having the odor of musk; fragrant. 

MUS'LIN, n. (Fr. mousseline ; It. mussolina, mussolo.] A 
sort of tine thin cotton cloth, which bears a downy nap on 
its surface. 

MUS'LIN, a. Made of muslin; as, a muslin gown. 

MUS'LIN DE LAINE, n. [Fr. mousseline de laine.) Literal- 
ly, woolen muslin; a woolen fabric of extremely light 
texture, used for ladies’ dresses, &c. 

MUS-LIN-ET', n. A sort of coarse cotton cloth. 

MUSMON, ìn. An animal formerly inhabiting Corsica, 

MUS'-MON, $ Sardinia, &c., regardcd as the oricin of all 
the domesticated sheep. 

MUS'QUASH, n. See Musx-rar. 

MUS-QUY'TO 2 (mus-ké'to), n. (Sp., Port. mosquito.) A small 

MUS-KETO $ insect of the genus culer, that is bred in wa- 
ter; a species of gnat that abounds in marshes and low 
lands, and whose sting is peculiarly painful and vexatious. 
(This word has been spelled in various ways, but musquito 
and mosquito nre most prevalent, though the Anglicized 
form musketo would be prefcrable to cither.) 

MISA rs n. (Fr. muserolle] The nose-band of a horse's 
bridle. 

f MUSS, n. A scramble; a confused struggie.—Shak. 

MUS'SEL, n. A bivalve shell-fish, See Muscre. 

MUS'SITE, n. A pale green variety of pyroxene from Mus- 
sa, in Piedmont. 

MUS'SUL-MAN, n.; pl. MussULMANS. A Mohammedan, or 
follower of Mohammed. 

MUS-SUL-MAN'I€, a. Belonging to, or resembling Mussul- 
mans, or their customs. 

MUS'SUL-MAN-ISH, a. Mohammedan.— Herbert. 

MUS'SUL-MAN-LY, adv. In the manner of Mussulmans, 

MUST, v. i. (Sax. most; D. moeten, mocst.) 1. To be oblig- 
ed; to be necessitated. 2. It expresses moral fitness or 
propriety, as necessary or essential to the character or end 
pore ; as, a teacher must be qualified. 

MUST, n. (L. mustum ; Sax. must.) Wine pressed from the 
grape, but not fermented. 

MUST, v. t. (Fr. moisi] To make moldy and sour. 

ye i To grow moldy and sour; to contract a fetid 
smell. 

MUSTA€, n. A small tufted monkey. 

MUS-TACHE' (mus-t&sh^, n. s. 2 (Fr. moustaches ; Sp. mos- 
MUS-TACH'ES, n. pl. $ tacho; Ital. mostacchio.) 
Long hair on the upper lip. U. 
MUS-TXCH'O (mus-tšsh'ë), n. (It.] The same as mustache. 

MUS-TXCHTO ED, a. Having mustachioes. 

MUSTARD, n. (It. mostarda.) A plant and its seed, which 
is ground into powdcr, forming a well-known condiment. 

MUS-TEE’, } n. The child of a white person and a quad- 

MES-TEE, 2 roon. (W. Indies.) 

MUS'TE-LINE, a. (L. mustelinus.) Pertaining to the weasel, 
or animals of the weasel family. 

MUSTER, v. t. (G. wustern ; D. monsteren.) 1. Properly, to 
collect troops for review, parade, and exercise; but in 
general, to collect or assemble troops, persons, or things. 
—2. To muster up, to gather or obtain usually with somc 
difficulty; as, to muster up courage.—To muster troops into 
service, 18 to inspect and enter them on the muster-roll of 
the army.—To muster troops out of service, is to inspect and 
enter them on a muster-roll, according to which they re- 
ceive pay for the last time, and are dismisscd.— Cutkr. 

MUS'TER, v. i, To assemble; to meet in one place. 

MUSTER, n. (It, Port. mostra.) 1. An assembling of troops 
for review, or a review of troops under arms. 2 A reg- 
ister or roll of troops mustered. 3. A collection, or the 
act of collecting. Ainsworth.— To pass muster, to pass with- 
out censure through a muster or inspection. 

MUS'TER-BOOK, n. A book in which forces are registered. 

MUSTER-FILE, n. The same as muster-roll.— 1 

MUSTER-MAS-TER, n. 
troops, and of thcir arms and other military apparatus. 
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One who takes an account of 
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MUS'TER-ROLL, n A rull or res=lete of the truupe. 


MUSTERED, pp. Asscembl 
MUS'TI-LY, adv. Moldily ; oU oup lor revu w. 


MUS'TI-NESS, n. The quality of being inu-ty or sour, 


moldiness ; damp foulness.— Evelyn. 
MUSTY, a. 1.4 er: sour; foul and fetid. 2. Rtale 
spoiled by age. 3. Having an ili favcr. 4. Dull; heavy, 


spir 88. 

M TA-BIL'I-TY, A. (Fr. mutabiliu ; L. murabil'tas.] L 
Changeableness; susceptibility of chance. 2. ‘I'he etate of 
habitually or frequently changing. 3. Chungeull uess, as 
of mind, disposition, or will; inconstancy ; inet i :hity. 

MOTA-BLE, n. (It. mutabile; 1. mutabilis.) Sul.ject to 
change; that may be altered in form, quulitice, or nature , 
susceptible of changc.—SyN. Changeuble; aluwrable, un- 
stable ; unsteady ; unscttled ; wavering; incuustant, va 
riablc ; irresolute; fickle. 

MU'TA-BLE-NES8, n. Changeablencss; mutability; insta, 


bility. 

MOTABLY, adv. Ina mutable manner; changenbly. 

MUTAGE, n. A process for checking the ferincutotion of 
the must of grapes. 

MU-TA'TION, a. (L. mutatio.) 1. The act or process of 
Pup Dr 2. Change ; alteration, either in form or qualities. 

MU-TATIS MU-TANDIS. (L.] The nccessary changes 
being made. 

MUTE, a. (L. mutus; Fr. muet.) 1. Silent; not speaking; not 
uttering words, or not having thc powcr of uttcrance; 
dumb.—2. Figwratively, uttering no sound, as grief. 3. 
Silent; not pronounced. 

MOTE, n. 1. A person who can not speak, or who remains 
silent; as, & mute in a play.—2. In law, a person that stands 
speechless whcn he ought to answer or plead.— 3. In 
Turkey, a dumb officer who acts as cxecutioner of persons 
of exalted rank.—4. In England, & person employed by 
undertakers to stand before the door of a house a short 
time previous to a funcral.—5. In grammar, a 'etter that 
represents no sound; a closc articulation which inter- 
cepts the voice.—6. In music, a little utensil of wood or 
brass, uscd on a violin to deaden or soften the sounds. 

MOTE, v. £ (Fr. mutir.) To cject the contents ot the bow- 
els, as birds.— Ben Jonson. 

MOTE, n. The dung of birds. —Hudibras. 

MOTELY, adv. Silently ; without uttering words or sounds. 

MOTENESS, ». Silence; forbearance of speaking. 

MU‘TI-LATE, v. t. (L. mutilo.) 1. To cut off a limb or es- 
sential part of an animal body. 2. To cut or break off, or 
otherwise separate any important part. 3. To retrench, 
destroy, or remove any material part so as to rendcr the 
thing imperfect. 

MOTI-LA-TED, pp. or a. Deprived of a limb or of an es 


sential part. 
MO’TI-LA-TED, 2a. In botany, the reversc of luzuriant, 
MÜ'TI-LATE, Í not producing a corol, when not regu- 
larly apetalous. 


MU'TI-L A-TING. ppr. Retrenching a limb or an essential part. 

MU-TI-LA'TION, n. (L. mutilatio.] The act of mutilating; 
deprivation of some essential part, as of writings, build. 
ings, limbs, &c., particularly, castration. 

MO’TI-LA-TOR, n. One who mutilates. 

MU'TI.LOUS, a. Mutilated; defective ; imperfect. 

MÜ'TfNE, a mutineer, and MU'TINE, to mutiny, are not in 


use. 

MU-TI-NEER', n. One guilty of mutiny. See McTINY 

MOT ING, x. The dung of birds.— More. 

MOTI-NOUS, a. 1. Turbulent; one disposed to resist tho 
authority of laws and regulations in an army or navy, or 
openly resisting such authority. 2. Scditious. 

MU'TI-NOUS-LY, adv. In a manncr or with intent to op- 
posc lawful authority or duc subordination in military or 
naval service. 

MOT!I-NOUS-NESS, n. The state of being mutinous ; oppo- 
sition to lawful authority among military men. 

MÜ'TI-NY, n. (Fr. mutinerie.] An insurrection of soldiers 
or scamen ngainst the authority of their commanders; 
open resistance of officers, or opposition to their authority. 

MUTI-NY, v. i To rise against lawful authority in military 


and naval scrricc. 

MUTTER, v. i. (L. mutio.] 1. To utter words with a low 
voice and compressed lips, with sullenncss or in com- 
plaint ; to grumble; to murmur. 2. To sound with a iow, 
rumbling noise. 

MUTTER, v.t. To utter with imperfect articulations, Or 
with a low, munnuring voice. T 

MUTTER, n. Murmur; obscure utterance. — Mi on. del 

MUTTERED, pp.ora, Uttered in a low, murmuring ° 

MUTTER-ER, n. A bler; oae who DA onai 

MUT TEBAN G gpr, ora. Uttering with a low, 
voice ; mbling ; murmuring. : 

MUTTE TING-LY, id. With a low voice; without die 
tinct articulation. 

MUTTON (mut'u). ». (Fr. mouton.) 1. The ie of sheep 
raw or dressed for food. 2 A shccp.— Race au 
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MUT'TON-CHOT, w. A rib of mutton for broiling, having 
the bono at the thin end chopped off. 

MUT'TON-FIST, *. A large, red, brawny hand. 

MOTU-AL (matyu-al), a. (Fr. mutuel; L. mutuus.) Rccip- 
rocal ; interchanged ; each acting in return or corrcspond- 
ence to the other; given and reecived. 

MU-TU-AL'I-TY, w. Reciprocation ; interchange.—Shak. 

MÜTU-AL-LY, ede. Reciprocally; in thc muuncr of giving 
and receiving. 

MU-TU-ATION, ». (L. mutua#io.]] The act of borrowing.— 
Hall (Lisle used.) 

MOTULE (mátyulc), n. (Fr. mutule.) In architecture, a pro- 
jecting block under thc corner of the Doric cornice, in 
the same situation as the inodilliou of other orders. 

MUX, n. [for muck.] Dirt. —Grose. 

MUNX'Y, a Dirty: gloomy.— Lemon. 

MUZZLE (umuz'zl), n. (Fr. muscau.) 1. Thc mouth of a 
thing; the extreme or cnd for entrance or discharge ; 
[applied chicfly to the end of a tube.) 2. The projecting 
mouth and nose of an animal, as of a horse. 3. A fasten- 
ing for the mouth which hinders from biting. 

MUZZLE, e. 2. 1. To biud the mouth; to fasten the mouth 
to prevcut biting or eating. 2. To fondle with the mouth 
close ; |low.] 3. To restrain from hurt. 

NUZZLE, v. i. To bring the mouth near —L’ Estrange. 

MUZ'ZLE-LASH'ING, n. The lashing by which the muz- 
zle of a gun in a ship is secured to the upper part of the 
port.— Brande. 

MUZ'ZLE-RING, n. The mctalline ring or circle that sur- 
rounds the mouth of a cannon or other picce.— Encyc. 
MUZZLED, pp. Fastencd by the mouth to prevent biting 

or eating. 

MUZ'ZLING, ppr. Fastening the mouth. 

MUZ'ZY, a. [from muse) Absent in mind; bewildered. 

* MY, prcaom. adj. [contracted from migen, mine. See MINE.) 
Rsionging to me; as, this is my book. 

MYL'O-DON, ». An extinct edentate animal, allied to the 
megatherium.— Lyell. 

MYN'CHEN, x. (Sax. mynchen.] A nun.— Dict. 

MYNCH'ER-Y, n. 'The Saxon name for a nunnery ; a term 
still applied to the ruins of certain nunneries in England. 

-Gloss. of Archit. 

MYN-HEER', x. (D. my lord.) A Dutchman. 

Sythe tes a. Pertaining to a description of the 
muscies. 

MY-OG'RA-PHIST, n. One who describes the muscles. 

MY-OG'R A-PHY, n. (Gr. uvc, pvos, and ypaġw.) A descrip- 
tion of tbe muscles of the body. 

Mf-O-LOG'I€-AL, a. Pertaining to the description and doc- 
trine of the muscles. 

MT-OL'O-GIST, n. A person conversant with myology, or 
who writes on tbe subject. 

MY-OL'O-6Y, n. [Gr. uve, pvos, and Aoyos.) A description 
of the muscles, or the doctrine of the muscles of the hu- 
man body. 

MY'OPE, n. ; pl. Mv'orrs. (Gr. pew.) A short-sighted per- 
son.— Adams. 

MY'O-PY, n. Short-sightedness.—Encyc. 

MY-OTO-MY, n. (Gr. pus and roun.] A dissection of the 
muscles. 

MYR‘-AD (mir'e-ad), n. (Gr. pupias.) 1. The number of ten 
thousand. 2. An immense number, indefinitely.. Milton. 

MYR'-A-GRAN, Yn. (Gr. wupca and ypappa.) A French 

MYRI-A-GRAMME,§ weight equal to ten thousand 
grammes, or about 22 Ibs. avoirdupois, 

MYR-I-ALT-TER, Qn. (Gr. pupia and durpa.) A French 

MYRI-A-LI-TRE,}) measure of capacity containing ten 
thousand litres, or nearly 42 hogsbeads of English wine 
measure. 

MYR-I-AN'E-TER, 12. (Gr. pvpia and uzrpoy.] In the new 

MYRI-A-ME-TRE, § system of French measures, the length 
of ten thousand metres, or nearly 64 English miles. 

MYR'I-A-POD,n.. [Gr. pvpia, ten thousand, and odes, feet.) 
One of an order or class of insects having many fcet or 


tmr e 

MYR'T-XR€H (mir'e-ürk), n. lar pupa and apxos.) A cap- 
tain or commander of ten thousand men. 

MYRI-ARE, n. (Gr. yoga, and are; L. area.) A French lin- 
ear measure of ten thousand ares, or nearly 247 English 
acres.—Lunier. 

MYR'I.CIN, n. The substance which remains after bees- 
wax has been digested in alcohoL— Myricin and cerin are 
tbe proximate principles of wax. 

MYR-I-O-LOG'I€-AL, a. Pertaining to a myriologue. 

MYR-I-OL'O-6IST, ». A person, commonly a female, who 
utters a myriologue. 

MYR1-0-LOGUE, ^. (Gr. uvpioc, extreme, and Aoyos.] In 
modern Greece, an extemporancous funeral song for the 


dead. 

MYR-L-O-RX MA, n. (Gr. popios, infinite, and opaw, to see.) | 
Views of objects in numbers indefinite; sections so con- l 
trived that they may be combined into pictures to any : 
extent. 
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MYR’MLDON (mur'me-don), n. (Gr. pupunówv.]  Primartly. 
the Myrmidons arc said to havc becn a people on the bor- 


ders of Thessaly; the troops of Achilles. A dcsperate 
soldier or rufian under some daring leader. 

MYR-NI-DONI-AN, a. Like or pertaining to myrmidons. 

MY-ROB'A-LAN, n. (L. myrobolanum.) A dried fruit, which 
is a drupe, brought from the East Indies. The term my- 
robalan comprehcnds scvcral ditlcrent fruits. 

MY-ROP'O.LIST, n. (Gr. uvpoy and xwAcw.) One who sells 
unguents, (Little used.} 

MYRRH (mur), n. [L. myrrha.) An inspissated sap that 
comes in the form of drops or globules of various colors 
and sizes, of a pretty etrong but agrecablc smell, and of a 
bitter taste. It is the produce of a tree growing chiefy 
in Arabia. 

MYR'RHINE, a. [L. myrrhinus.] Made of the murrhine 
stone, or fluor spar.— Milton. 

MYR'TI-FORM, a. (L. myrtus and form.) Resembling myr- 
tle or myrtle berries. 

MYRTLE (murti), ^. [L. myrtus.) An evergreen shrub of 
the gcnus myrtus, celebrated for its bcautiful and fragrant 
foliage. The ancients considcred it sacred to Venus. 

MYR'TLE-BER-RY, n. The fruit of the myrtic. 

MYR'TLE-WAX, 2. A concrete oil or vegetable wax, pro- 
duced tm eertain plants called myrica, or candleberry- 
myrtle— Encyc. Am. 

MYRUS, n. A Mediterranean species of conger eel. 

MY-SELF, pron. 1. A compound of my and self, used after 
I, to express emphasis, marking cmphatically the distinc- 
tion between the speaker and another persou; as, I my 
self will do it—2. In the objective case, the reciproeal of Z, 
as, I will defend myself. 3. It is sometimes used without 
i, Reeth in poetry. 

MYS-TA-GOG'I€-AL, a. Pertaining to the interpretation of 
mysteries. 

MYS'TA-GOGUE (mis'ta-gog), n. [Gr. pverns and aywyos.) 
1. One who interprets mysteries. 2 One who keeps 
church relics and shows them fo strangers. 

MYS-TERI-AL, a. Containing a mystery or enigma. 

MYS-TERI-ARE€H, n. (Gr. zvernproy ana apxos.) One pre 
siding over mysteries.—Johnson. 

MYS-T£'RI-OUS, a. 1. Hid from the understanding . Lot 
clearly understood.—9. In religion, not revealed or ex- 
plained ; hidden from human understanding; beyond hu- 
man comprehension. — SvN. Obscure; secret; oceult; 
dark; mystic; cabalistic, enigmatical; unintelligible ; in- 
comprehensible. 

MYS-T£'RI-OUS-LY, adv. 1. Obscurely; enigmaticaly. 2 
In a manner wonderfully obscure and unintelligible. 

MYS-TERI-OUS-NESS, n. 1. Obscurity; the quality of be 
ing hid from the understanding, and calculated to excita 
curiosity or wonder. 2. Artful perplexity. 

MYS'TER-IZE, v. & To express in enigmas. 

MYS'TER-IZED, pp. Expressed enigmatically. 

MYS'TER-IZ-ING, ppr. Expressing in enigmas. 

MYS'TER-Y, n. [L. mysterium; Gr. uvornpev.] 1. A pro 
found secret; something wholly unknown.—2. In religion, 
any thing in the character or attributea of God, or in the 
economy of Divine providence, which is not revealed to 
man. 3. That which is beyond human comprehension 
until explained. 4. An enigma; any thing artfully made 
difficult. 5. A kind of rude drama, of a religious charac- 
ter, called a mystery or miracle, because representing the 
mysterious doctrines of Christianity or its early miracles. 
6. A trade; a calling; any mechanical oecupation which 
supposes skill or knowledge peculiar to those who carry 
it on, and therefore a secret to others.—7. The Mysteries, 
among the ancients, were a kind of secret religious wor- 
ship, to which none were admitted except those who bad 
been initiated by certain preparatory ceremonies. 

MYSTIC, n. One who holds the doctrines of mysticism. 

MYS'TIO, la. [L. mysticus.) 1. Obscure; hid; secret. 

MYS'TIC-AL, j 2. Sacredly obscure or secret; remote 
from human comprehension. 3. Involving some secret 
meaning ; allegorical; emblematical. ; . 

MYSTI€-AL-LY, adv. In a manner or by an act implying 
a secrct meaning.—Donne. : 2 

MYSTI€-AL-N ,*. The quality of being mystical, or of 
involving some secret meaning. 

MYS'TI-CISM, n. 1. Obscurity of doctrine. 2. The doctrine 
of the Mystics, who profess a pure, sublime, and perfect 
devotion, wholly disintcrested, and maintain that in calm 
and holy contemplation they have direct intercourse with 
the Divine Spint, and aequirc a knowledge in divine 
things which is unattainable by the reasoning aT: 

ICS, n. pl. A class of religious people who profess to 
have dircct intercourse with the Spirit of God in calm and 
holy contemplation, and to reccive such impressions as 
are true religious knowledge.— Murdock. 

MYS-TI-F)-CA TION, n. The act of rendering any thing 
mysterious. 

MYS'TI-FTED, pp. Involved in mystery so as to mislead. 

MYS‘TI-FY, v. t. To involve in mystery so as to mislead. 


* See Synopsis. L, E, T, &c., long.— X. E, T, &c, short —F R, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;C-M0V E, BOOK, 
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MYS"TI-F*-ING, ppr. Involving in mystery so as to inislead. 
MYTH, n. (Gr. 4v0o;.] A fictitious or fanciful narrative 
having an analogy more or lese remote to some real event. 
MYTHTE, la iem Gr. uubos.) Pcrtaining to a myth; 

MYTH'O-AL, $ fabulous.— SAuckford. 

MOTI, adv. After the manner of a myth; fabu- 

ously. 

MY-THOG'RA-PHER, x. (Gr. uv0o; and ygaóu.] A writer 
of fables. 

MYTH-O-LO6116, a. Relating to mythology; fabu- 

MYTH-O-LOGTE-AL, lous. 

MYTH-O-LOQ'I€-AL-L Y, adv. 
tem of fables. š 

MY-THOL’O-GIST, n. One versed in mythology ; one who 
writes on mythology.—Norris. 

MY-THOL’O-4IZE, v. i To relate or explain the fabulous 
history of the heathen. 

M¥-THOL'0.6Y, n. (Gr. pugos and Aoyos.) A system of fa- 
bles, or fabulous opinions and doctrines, respecting the 
deitica which heathen nations have supposed to preside 
over the world or to influence the affairs of it. 

MYTHO-PLASMN, n. A narration of mere fable, 

MY'T'T-LYTE, 2. lor. pvridos.) In geology, a petrified mus- 
cle or shell of the genus mytilus. 

MYX'ON, n. (Gr. mokos] A fish of the mullet kind. 


In a way suited to the sys- 


N. 


N ia the fourteenth letter of the English alphabct, and an 

articulation formed by placing the end of the tongue 
against the root of the upper teeth. It is an imperfect 
mute or semi-vowel, and a nasal letter; the articulation 
being accompanied with a sound through the nose. Ithas 
one sound only, and after m is silent, or nearly so, as in 
hymn and condemn. 

N, among the ancients, was a numeral letter, signifying 900, 
and, with a stroke over it, N, 9000.—Among the lawyers, 
N.L. stood for non liquet, the case is not clear.—N. is uscd 
as an abbreviation of north. N. E. stands for northeast ; 
N. W. for northwest ; N. N. E. for north-northeast; N. N. W. 
for north-northwest, &c.—In commerce, No. is an abbrevia- 
tion of the French nombre, and stands for number. N. B. 
stands for L. nota bene, observe well N. S. stands for 
new style. 

NAB, n. The summit of a mountain or rock.—Grose. 
[Local.] 

NAB, v. t. (Sw. nappa; Dan. nappe] 
to seize by a sudden grasp or t [A low word.) 

NABBED, pp. Caught sudaenly. 

NAB‘BING, ppr. Seizing suddenly. 

Ni BOB,n. 1. A deputy or viceroy in India; properly, a sub- 
ordinate provincial governor under a subahdar. Hence, 
2. A man of great wealth. 

NA€'A-RAT, n. [Sp. nacar, mother-of-pearl.) 1. A pale red 
color of an orange cast. 2. A fine linen or crape dyed of 
this color.— Ure. 


To catch suddenly ; 


Ni ORE (n&'ker) n. (Fr.) A beautiful iridescent substance 
which lines the interior of some shells, and is moet per- 
fect in the mother-of-pearl.— Buchanan. 

NA'ORE-OUS,a. Having an iridescent luster like the moth- 
ELO I mages 

WA'ERITE, n. A mincral consisting of fine pearly scales, 
and having a greasy feel. It contains silica and alumina. 


— Dana. 

NA'DIR, w. (Ar.] That point of the heavens or lower hem- 
isphere directly opposite to the zenith; the point directly 
under the place where we stand. 

NI DLE-STEIN, n. (G. nadel and stein.] Needle-stone ; ru- 
tile.— Ure. 

NEVE, n. (L. nevus.] A epot. —Dryden. 

NJE'VOSE, a. Spotted; freckled. 

NAFF p. A kind of tufted sca-fowL 

NAG, m. A small horse; a horse in general, or rather a 
sprightly horse, 2. A paramour.— S&ak. ; [in contempt.) 

NAG'GY, a. Contentious. (North of England.) 

NàATAD (nà'yad), n. [Gr. yaiad«s.] In mythology, a water- 
nymph; a female deity that presides over rivers and 


springs. 2 

NITA-DES (në'ya-deez), n. pl. 1. Water nymphs; naiads. 
(See Narap.;—2 In conchology, a family of fresh-water bi- 
valves. P. Cyc.—3. In botany, an order of endogenous 
aquatic plants.—P. Cyc 

NAIL, ^. [Sax. negel; Sw., G. D. nagel) 1. The claw or 
talon of a bird or other animal. 2. The horny substance 
growing at the end of the human fingers and toes. 3. A 
small pointed piece of metal, usually with a head, to be 
driven into a board or other piece of timber, and serving 
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te fasten it to other timber. 4. A stud ur Loss, a short 
nail with a large broad head.—Swif, 5. A incusure of 
lengtb, being two inches and a quart, or the lth of a 
yard.— On the nail, in hand; immediately ; withuut delay 
or time of credit.—7'o hit the nail on ile head, to bit or 
touch the cxact point. 

NAIL, v. t. 1. To fasten with nails; to unite, close, or 10ake 
compact with nails. 2. To stud with nuils. 3. To stop 
the vent of a cannon; to spike. 

NAILED, pp. Fastened with nails; studded. 

NAIL’ER, n. One whose occupation is to makc nails. 

NAIL'ER-Y, n. A manufactory where nails are made. 

NAIL'ING, ppr. Fastening with nails; studding. 

NAIVE (nü'év), a. (Fr.) IIaving native or unaticcted eim- 
plicity ; ingcnuous. 

NÁ XVE-LY, adv. (Fr. naif, from L. naticus.] With native 
or unaffected simplicity. 

NA'VE-TE (n&'év-ti) n. Native simplicity; unaffected 

lainness or ingenuousness.—Gray. 

NA'KED, a. [Sax. nacod; G. nacka, nackt ; D. naakt.) 1. 
Not covercd; having no clothes on. 2. Exposcd ; having 
no means of dcfense. 3. Open to view; not concealed. — 
Heb., iv. 4. Destitute of worldly guods.—Job, i. 5. Ex- 
posed to shame and disgrace.—Ez., xxxii. 6. Guilty and 
exposed to divine wrath.— Rev, iii. 7. Without disguise, 
ornament, or exaggeration; as, a naked stutemcent. 8. 
Without adjunct or addition; as, naked bolicf.—9. In bot- 
any, destitute of the customary covcring, as a flower with- 
out a calyx, a stem without lcaves, &c. 10. Not assisted 
by glasses, as vision.—11. Naked flooring, in carpentry, is 
the timbcr-work of a floor. Gwit.—Syn. Uncovered ; 
bare; unarmed ; defenseless; unprotected; open: mani- 
fest; evident; plain; simple; articss; undisguiscd ; una- 
dorned ; mcre.. 

NA'KED-LY, adv. 1. Without covering. 2. Pimp i bare 
ly; merely ; in the abstract.— Burke. 3. Evidently. 

NA'KED-NESG, n, 1. Want of covering or clothing; nudi- 
ty; bareness. 2. Want of means of defense. 3. Plain- 
nces; Opcnness to view.—To uncover nakedness, in Scrip- 
ture, to have unlawful intercourse with a woman. 

NA'KER, x. A wandcring pain passing from onc limb to 
another.— Schenk. 

NALL, n. (Dan. naal.) An awl, such ae collar-makers or 
shoe-makers use. (Not used, or prone 

NAM'BY-PAM'BY,n.ora. A term applied to that which is 
contemptible for affocted prettinces.—Smart. 

NAME, n. (Sax. nama; D. naam; G. name.) 1. That by 
which a thing is called; an appcllatian or title attached to 
a thing by customary use. 2. The letters or characters 
written or engraved, expressing the sounds by which a 
person or thing is known end distinguished. 3. A person. 
4. Reputation; character; credit; that which is common 
ly said of a person. 5$. Renown; fame; honor; celebrity 
cminence ; praise; distinction. 6. Remembrance; mem. 
ory. 7. Ap ce only; sound only; not reality. 8. 
Authority ; behalf; part; as, in the name of the king. 9. 
Assumed character of another.—10. In Scripture, the name 
of God signifies his titles, hie attributes, his will or pur- 
pose, his honor and glory, his word, his grace, his wiedom, 
power, and goodness, his worship or service, or God him- 
self. 11. Issue; posterity that prescrves the name.— Deut., 
xxv.—12, In grammar, a noun.—To call names, to apply 
opprobrious names; to call by reproachful appellations. 
Siwift.— To take the name of God in vain, to swear falsely 
or profanely.—To know by name, to honor by a particular 
friendship.— Christian name, the name a person receives 
by baptism, as distinguished from surname. 

NAME, v. t. [Sax. naman, nemnan.) 1. To sct or give to any 
person or thing a sound or combination of sounda, by 
which it may be known and distinguished ; to givc an ap- 

ellation to. 2. To spcak of by name. 3. To point out 
br any purpose by name. 4. To cntitle, Milton.— To 
name the name of Christ, to make profession of faith in 
him. 2 Tim. iv.—SvN. To denominate; style; term: 
call; mention ; specify i designate; nominate. 

NAMED, pp. Called; denominated ; designated by name. 

NAMELESS, a. 1. Without a name; not distinguished by 
an appellation. — Waller. 2. Noting a person or thing 
whose name is not known or mentioned. 

NAMELESS-LY, adv. Without a namc. 

NAMELY, adv, To mention by name; particularly. 

NAM'ER, n. One who names or calls by name. 

NAMESAKE,*. Onc who has the same namc as another 
— Addison. : 

NAMING, ppr. Calling; nominating; mentioning. 

NAM'ING-LY, adv. By name. . tire 

NAN, a Welsh word signifying what, used as an interroga 

NANDU, n. The Anierican ostrich. ies of 

NAN-KEEN', n. [Nankin, a Chinese word) A IPES cot 
cloth of a finn texture, from China, made al e ^ pes 
ton that is naturally of a permanent, die ora Greet 
This cloth is now imitated by the manutac 
Britain and America. 

{ Odsolda 
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RaP, ER (Sax. Anappfan.) A short sleep or eluniber. [CoL 


nant e. 1. To have a short sleep; to be drowsy. 2 To 
be in a careless, aecure etute.— Wickliffe. 

NAP, n. (Sax Anoppa; It nappa) 1. The woolly or villous 
substance on the surface of cloth. 2. The downy or soft 
hairy substance ou plants. 3. A knop; (see RNoP.) 

NAP-TiR-ING, a. Takiug naps. 

NAP-TARK-ING, n. A taking b surprise; unexpected on- 
set when oue is unprepared.—Carew, 

NAPE, n. (Sax. enep.) Tho prominent joint of the neck 
behind. — Bacon. 

f NA'PER-Y, n. (Fr. nappe: It nappa.) Linen for the table; 
table-cloths or iincn cloth in general. 

NATHEW (nà' phu), n, (L. napus.) A plant See Navew. 

NAPH'THA (natrthu), x. (L., Gr, Ch., Syr, Ar.] A volatile, 
limpid, bituminous liquid, of a strong peculiar odor, and 
very influnmablc. It exudes from the ground in various 


arts of the East. 
NAPILTHAL1O ACID, n. A crystalline product, in ap- 
ned froin naphthaline.— 


fence like benzoic acid, ob 

an 

NAPIPTHA-LINE, n. A white crystallizable substance, ob- 
tained from naphtha. It has a pungent, aromatic taste. 

Ni’PI-FORN, a. [L. xapus and forma.) Having the shape 
of a turnip, swelled in the uppcr part and becoming more 
slender bclow.— Berk. 

NAPKIN, n. (Fr. nape.) 1. A cloth used for wiping the 
hands; a towel 2 A handkerchicf; (obs. 

NAP'LESS, a. Without nap; threadbare.— d 

NA'PLES-YEL'LOW, n. fine yellow pigment, used for 
enamel and oil painting. It has long n prepared in 
Italy by a secret process.— Ure. 

NAPPAL, n. Soap roci.—Pinkerton. 

NAPPLINESS, ^. 1. The quality of being sleepy. 2. The 
quality of having a nap; abundance of nap, as on cloth. 

NAPPING, ppr. Taking a short sleep ; slumbering. 

NAP'PY,a, Frothy; spumy.—Gay. 

t NAR, a. Old compar. of near.—Spenser. 

NAR-CET-NA, ? n. (Gr. vapxy.] An alkaloid obtained from 

NiR‘CE-YNE, § opium, in the form of a white crystalline 
solid, with a slightly bitter and galvanic taste. 

NAR-CIS'SUS, n. (L.] 1. In mythology, a beautiful youth 
who was enamored of his own image, as seen in a fount- 
ain, and was changed into a flower called by his name.— 
2. In botany, a genus of cultivated bulbous-rooted plants, 
TRE the daffodils, jonquils, &c. 

NXR-€0'SIS, n. (Gr. yupxwors.] The effect of a narcotic. 

N&AR-COTIE, a. (Gr. yupxwrixos.) Having the quali- 

N&R-€OTIE-AL, ? s of a narcotic. See the noun. 

NiR-COT'IE, n. A medicine which, in medicinal doses, al- 
lays morbid ui et relieves pain, and produces 
sleep; but which, isonous doses, produces stupor, 
coma, convulsions, and, if pushed far enough, death. 

NIR-€OT'I€-AL-L Y, adv. rating after the manner of a 


narcotic.— IV hitlock. 

N&R-COTIE-NESS, n. The quality of operating as a nar- 
cotic. Me used, 

NXR-€O11€-O-A D, a. In medicine, acrid-narcotic; a 


term denoting a combination of acrid and narcotic prop- 


erties. 

NXR'€OT-INE, n. An alkaloid, crystalline and nearly taste- 
less, one of the activc narcotic principles opium. 

NARD, n. (L. nardus, nardum.) 1. An aromatic plant usual- 
ly called spikenard, spica nardi, highly valued by the an- 
cients, both as an article of luxury and of medicine. 2. 
An unguent prepared from the plant. 

NXRDTNE, a. Pertaining to nard; having the qualities of 
epikenard.—Asiat. Res. 

t NARE, v. [L. naris.) “The nostril.—fudibras. 

NART-.FORM, x. Formed like the nose. 

t NAR'RA-BLE, a, (L. narrabilis.] That may be related, told, 
or narrated. 

NARRATE or NAR-RATE' v. t. (L. narro; It. narrare] 1. 
To tell, rehearse, or recite, as a story ; to rclate the par- 
ticulars of any event or transaction. 2. To write, as the 
particulars of a story or pd 

NARTA-TED, pp. Related; told. 

NARRA-TING, ppr. Relating; telling; deser f 

NAICRA'TION, x. (L. narratio.) 1. The act of telling or re- 
luting the particuiars of an event. 2 A statement, in words 
or writing, of the particulari of any transaction or event, 
or of any series of transactions or events.—3. In oratory, 
that part of a discourse which states the facta connected 
with the subject —Syn. Recital; rehearsal; relation; de- 
scription; explanation ; detail; account; narrative; sto- 


mi tale; history. 

NAR'RA-TIVE, a. (Fr. narratif.) 1. Relating the particu- 
lars of an event or transaction ; giving a particular or con- 
tinued account. 2. Apt or inclined to relate stories, or to 
tell particulars of events; story-telling. 

NAR 
count of the particulars of an event or transaction; story. 
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NAR'RA-TIVE-LY, adv. By way of narration or recital. 

NAR-RA'TOR, *. One who narrates; one who relates a se 
rics of events or transaction.— Watts. 

t NAR'RA-TO-RY, a. Giving an account of cvents.— Howell 

NARRI-FY, v. t. To relate; to give account of.— Shak. 

NAR'ROW, a. [Sax. neara, nearo.] 1. Of little breadth; not 
Wide or broad ; having little distance from side to sido. 2. 
Of little extent; very limited ; as, a narrow rangc.—J. Fig- 
uratively, limited as to means; straitened; as, a narrow 
fortune. 4. Covetous; not liberal or bountiful; as, a nar- 
rom soul. 5. Contracted; of confined views or sentiments; 
very limited, as an intellect. 6. Near; within a small dis. 
tance.— Dryden. 7. Close; near; accurate; scrutinizin 
as an inspection. 8. Near; barely sufficicnt to avoid evil, 
as an escape. 

NAR'ROW, n., 1 A strait; a narrow passage through u 

NARROWS, s. pl. $ mountain, or a narrow channel of 
water between one sea or lake and another; a sound.— 
Washington.— Mitford. š 

NAR'ROW, v. t. 1. To lessen the breadth of; to contract. 
2. To contract in extent. 3. To draw into a smaller com- 
pass; to contract; to limit; to confine.—4. In knitting 
to contract the size of a stocking by taking two stitches 
into one. 

NARROW, v. & 1. To become less broad; to contract in 
breadth.— 92. In Àorsemanshíp, a horse is said to narrow 
when ho does not take ground enough, or bear out enou 
to the one hand or thc other. 3. To contract tlie size of a 
stocking by taking two stitches into one. 

NAR'ROW-MIND'ED,a. TIlliberal; mean-spirited; of con- 
fined views or sentiments. 

NARROW-MIND/ED-NESS, n. Confined views or senti- 
ments ; illiberality. 

NAR'ROW-SIGHT'ED, a. Having a narrow sight. 

NARROWED, pp. ora. Contracted; made less wide. 

NAR'ROW-ER, n. The person or thing which narrows or 
contracts. 

NAR'ROW-ING, ppr. Contracting; making less broad. 

NAR'ROW-ING, x. 1. The act of narrowing or contracting. 
2. The part of a stocking which is narrowed. 

NAR/'ROW-LY, adv. 1. With little breadth. 2 Contracted- 
ly; without much extent. 3. Closely; accurately ; with 
minute scrutiny. 4. Nearly; within a little; by & small 
distance. 5. Sparingly. 

NAR/'ROW-NESS, n. Smallness of breadth or distance from 
side to side. 2. Smallness of extent; contractedness. 3. 
Smallness of estate or means of living; poverty. 4. Con- 
tractedness ; penuriousness; covetousness. 5. Illiberali- 
ty; want of generous, enlarged, or charitable views or 


sentiments. 
NXR^WAL, n. (G. narwall.] The monodon monoceros, a 
NARWHAL, § cetaceous mammal found in the northern 


seas; called, also, the sea unicorn, from having a single, 
long, ayy waq tusk. 
t NAS, for ne has, has not. ñ 
NA SAL, a. [L. nasus; It. nasale.) Pertaining to the nose, 
formed or affected by the nose. 
NA'SAL, n. 1. A letter whose sound is affected by the nose. 
9. A medicine that operates through the nose ; an errhina, 
NA-BALT-TY, n. The state or quality of being nasal. 
NA'SAL-1ZE, v. t. To render nasal, as sound, 
NA'SAL-IZED, pp. or a. Rendered nasal, as sound. 
NASAL-LY, adv. Through the nose; as, a nasal letter 
NAS'CAL, n. A kind of pessary.—Ferrand. 
NAS'CEN-CY, n. Tbe beginning of production. 
NAS'CENT, a. [L. nascens.] 1. Beginning to exist or to 
ow. Black.—2. In chemistry, in the act of being pro- 
uced or evolved, as gas, &c. 
NASE'BER-RY, x. The fruit of a tropical tree of the genus 
achras.— Loudon. 
NAS'T-COR-NOUS, a. (L. nasus and cornu.) Having a horn 
growing on the nose.— Brown. 
NE ORM, a. [L. nasus end form.) Having the shape of 
nose. 
NXS‘TI-LY, adv. 1. In a nasty manner ; füthily; dirtily. 2 
Obecenely. 
NXSTLNEDS, n. Extreme filthiness; dirtiness; filth 2 
Obscenity; ribaldry.—Sowth. . 
NAS-TUR'TIUM, 1^. Ae nasturtium.] An American annu. 
NAS-TUR'TION, $ plant, of a strong smell, whose fruit 
is used as a pickle; Indian cresa, Botanists apply the 
name nasturtium to ond 2o MES and M are ax 
NASTY, a. 1. Dis ngly y; very dirty, foul, or 
filed ; aao c HAE . 2 Obscene. 
NA'SUTE, a. [L. nasutus.) Critically nice; captious.—Bp. 
Gauden. 
"TAL, a. (L. natalis] Pertaining to birth. 
NA-TAL-Y’TIAL (Ash'al) a. (L. natalitius.) Pertaining 
| NZ-TAL-Y°TIOUS (-ish’us), $ to one's birth or birth-day, o 
consecrated to one’s nativity. 
tNATALS, n. pl. Time and place of nativity. 


-TIVE, n. The recital of a story, or a continued ac- | NA‘TANT, a. (L. natans.] In botany, swimming; floating 


on the surface of water. 
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NA'TANT-LY, adv. In a floating mannor ; swinitniucly. 

NA-TA'TION, n. [L. natatio.] Aewhnming; tho act af Hout- 
ing on tbe water.—Brown. [Little used. 

NA-TA-TORLAL, a. Swimming, or adapted to swimming; 
a tcrm applied to such birds as habitually live upon the 
watcrs.— Swainson. 

NA'TA-TO-RY, a. Enabling to swimn.—Brit. Crit. 

NATCH, n. (for notch.) The part of an ox between the 
loins, near thc rump.— Marshal. 

t NATH'LES3, resi ax. natheles.) Nevertheless; not the 
less ; notwithstanding.— Ailton. 

*'NATH'MORE, adv. (na, the, and more] Not the morc; 
never the more.— er. 

N&'TION, f. (L. natio.) 1. A body of people inhabiting the 
samc country, or united under tho same sovercign or gov- 
ernment. 2. A great number, [by way of sis.) 

* NA'TION-AL (nà'shun- or nash'un-), a. 1. Pertaining to a 
nation. 2. Public; general; common to a nation. 3. At 
tached, or unduly attached, to one's own country.—Na- 
tional guards, in France, are the militia of the kingdom. 

* NA’TION-AL-ISM (ná'shun- or nash'un-), n. The state of 
being national; nationality. 

*NA-TION-AL'T-TY (nà-shun- or nash-un-), n. National char- 
acter ; also, the quality of being national, or strongly at- 
tached to one's own nation.— Boswell, 

e Ni‘TION-AL-IZE, v. t. To make national; to give to one 
thc character and habits of a nation, or the peculiar attach- 
ments which belong to citizens of the same nation. 

* NA'TION-AL-IZED, pp. Rendered national. 

* NA'TION-AL-IZ-ING, Making national; giving one 
the character and habits of a nation. 

* NA"TION-AL-LY (nà'shun- or nash'un-), adv. In regard to 
the nation; as a whole nation.— South. 

* NA‘TION-AL-NESS, n. State of being national. 

NATIVE, a. (L. nativas.) 1. Produced by nature ; origin- 
al; born with the being; natural; not acquired. 2. Pro- 
duced by nature ; not factitious or artificial. 3. Conferred 
by birth. 4. Pertaining to the place of birth. 5. Original; 
that of which any thing is made. 6. Born with; congenial. 

NATIVE,m. 1. One bornin any place. 2. Offspring ; (obs.] 
—3. In natural history, plants and animals are said to be 
natives of that country or place from which they original- 
ly camc; as, the potato and the guinea-pig are natives of 
Soutn America. 

NA'TYVE-LY, adv. By birth ; naturally ; ong tasa 

NA'TIVE-NESS, n. State of being produced by nature. 

NA-TIV'I-TY, n. 1. Birth; the c g into life or thc world. 
—The Nativity, by way of eminence, is the birth-day of 
our Savior. 2. Time, place, and manner of birth. 3. State 
or place of being produced.—4. In astrology, a representa- 
tion of the positions of the heavenly bodies at thc moment 
of one's birth, supposed to indicate his future destinies ; 
horoscope.— Brande. 

NAT'KA, n. A bird, a species of shrike.—Pennant. 

NA'TRO-LITE, n. A zeolite, occurring generally in groups 
of glassy, acicular crystals and in fibrous concretions, and 
consisting of silica, alumina, and soda.— Dana. 

NA'TRON, n. Native carbonate of soda. 

NATTY, a. Neatly fine; spruce.—Smart.  (Colloguial.) 

NATTI-LY, adv. Ina natty manner. 

* NAT'8-RAL (nat/yu-ral), a. (Fr. naturel; L.naturalis.] 1. 
Pertaining to nature; produce’ or effected by nature. 2. 
According to the stated course of things. 3. Not forced ; 
not far-fetched ; such as is dictated by nature ; as, a nat- 
ural posture or inference. 4. According to the life. 5. 
Consonant to nature. 6. Derived from nature, as opposed 
to habitual, as inclination. 7. Discoverable by reason; not 
revealcd ; as, natural theology. 8. Produced or coming 
in the ordinary course of things, or the progrcss of animals 
and vegetables ; as a natural death. 9. Tender; affection- 
ate by nature.—Shak. 10. Unaffected; unassumed ; ac- 

ording to truth and reality. 11. Illegitimate; born out 
of wediock; as, a natural child. 12, Native; vernacular. 
—-Swift. 13. Derived from the study of the works of na- 
ture. 14. A natural note, in music, is that which is accord- 
ing to the usual order of the scale.—Natural history is a 
description of the earth and its productions, including zo- 
ology, botany, geology, mineralogy, &c.— Natural orders, 
in botany, are groups of genera resembling each other.— 
Natural philosophy originally signified the study of nature 
in general. In present usage, natural or mechanical philos- 
man relates to the phenomcna and laws of masses of mat- 
dios effecta only which are not attend- 
ed by any change of nature, as motion, &c. It is distin- 
guished from istry, which relates to the rhenomena 
and laws of particles of matter, and embraces their changes 
of naturc.—O 

®NATW-RAL (naťyu-ral), n. 1. An idiot; one born without 
the usual powers of reason or understanding. 2. A native; 
an original inhabitant; [obs] 3. Gift of nature ; natural 
quality a pne In music, a character used to restore to 
its natural or usual sound a note which, according to some 
previous character, would be flat or sharp. 
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NA'T'U-RAL-ISM, a. 1. Mero atate of nature — Ja 
2. The doctrine of those who diniy a SUperheturtl ed ace 
in the iniracles and revelations recorded in the Lle, and 
p e grace which renews and sanctitice incm—J. Mur 


NAT'U-RAL-IST, n. Onc who etudica, or who is versed In, 
natural history and philosophy or physics. 

! NAT-U-RAL'/LTY, n. The state of being natural 

NAT-U-RAL-I-ZA'TION, n. Tho act of inve ting an alien 
with the rights and privileges of a native subi ct or citizen. 

NAT'U-RAL-IZE (nat'yu-ral-zc), t. t. 1. To confer on an 
alicn the rights aud privileges of a nativo subject or citi- 
zcn. 2. To mako natural; to render cesy and familiar by 
custom and habit. 3. To adapt to a difl rent climate; to 
accustom or habituate to a climnto; to ucclimutc, aa men, 
animals, or plants. 4. To receive or adopt as native, nat- 
ural, or vcrnacular; to make our own, asa Lrs uch word. 

NAT'U-RAL-IZED, pp. or a. Invested with the rrivileges 
of natives; rendered casy and familiar ; spud to a cli- 
mate; acclimetcd ; received as native. 

NAT'U-RAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Vesting with the rights of native 
subjects; making easy; ncclimuting ; adopting. 

NAT'U-RAL-LY, adv. 1. According to nature ; by the force 
or impulse of nature; not by art or habit. 2. According 
to nature ; without affcctation; with just representation ; 
according to life. 3. According to the usual course of 
things. 4. Spontaneously ; without art or cultivation. 

NATU-RAL-NESS, n. Thc state of being given or produced 
by nature. 2. Conformity to nature, or to truth and real- 
ity; not affectation. 

NATW-RALS, n. pl. Among physicians, whatever bclongs 
naturally to an animal; op to non-naturals. 

* NA'TURE (n&tyur), n. Ir. L., Sp., lt. natura.) 1. In a 
General sense, whatever is made or produced; a word that 
comprehends all the works of God: the univeree. 2. By 
a metonymy of the cffect for the causc, nature is used for 
the agent, creator, author, producer cf things, or for the 

owers that produce them. 3. The csscncc, essential qual- 
ties, or attributes of a thing, which constitute it what it ls. 
4. The established or regular coursc of things. 5. A law 
or principle of action or motion in a natural body. 6& 
Constitution; aggregate powers of a body, especially a liv. 
ing one. 7. The constitution and appearauces of things. 
8. Natural atfcction or reverence. 9. System of created 
things. 10. Sort; species; kind; particular character ; 
as, things of the same nature. 11. Sentiments or inages 
conformed to nature, or to truth and reality. 12. Birth. 

*i NATURE, v. t. To endow with natural qualities. 

*t NATUR-IST (nai yur u0; n. One who ascribes every 
thing to nature.— Boyle. 

tNA-TORI-TY, n. The quality or state of being produced 
by nature.— Brown. 

t NAU'FRAGE, n. [L. naufragium.) Shipwreck. 

NAU'FRA-GOUS, a. Causing shipwreck.— Taylor. [Rare 

NAUGHT (nawt), n. [Sax. naht, nauht.)  Nothing.—7o sd 
at naught, to slight, disregard, or deepisc. 

NAUGHT (nawt), adv. In no degree.—Fairfar. 

NAUGHT (nawt) a. Bad; worthless; of no value or ao 
count, 

NAUGHTTI-LY (nawte-ly), adv. Wickedly ; con Oper 

NAUGHTT-NESS (nawte-nes), n. 1. Badness; wickedness; 
evil principle or purpose. 2 Slight wickedness of chil. 
dren; perverseness ; mischievousness.— Dryden. 

NAUGHTY (nawty), a. 1. Wicked; corrupt 2 Bad; 
worthless. 3. Mischievous; perverse; froward. [It is 
now seldom used, except in the latter senso, as applied to 
children, or in ludicrous censure. 

NAUL’AGE, n. [L. auium.] The freight of passengers in a 
ship. [Little ul 

NAU'MA-€CHY, n. [L. naumachia.] 1. Among thc ancient 
Romans, a show or spectaclo representing a sea-fight. 2 
The place where these shows werc exhibited. 

NAUS'CO-PY, n. (Gr. yavs and exorto.) The art of discov- 
ering the approach of ships or thc neighborhood of lands 
at a considcrable distance.— Maty. 

NAU'SEA (naw'sheli), n. (L.] Originally and properly, sca- 
Sickness; hence, any similar sickness of the stomach, ac- 
companicd with a propensity to vomit; qualm; loathing; 


disgust; squeamisliness of the stomach. 
NAU'SE-ANT (-she-ant), n. A substance which produces 
nausea. 


NAU'SE-ATE (naw'she-Atc), v. i (L. nauseo.]) To become 
squeamish i to fcel disgust; to be inciined to rejrot from 
e stomac 3 - 
NAU'SE-ATE, v. t. 1. To loatho; to rcjcct with disgust = 
NAUSEA TED, oe Rabe ed with disgust. 
'SE-À- ,pp. Reject s 
NAU'SE-A-TING, pr. Loathing; rejecting xih eni 
NAU-SE-A‘TION (naw-she-a’shun), x. The actol nsn E 


. Hall. : 
NA 'SEOUS (naw’shus), a. Loathsomo; disgustu); dis 
gusting ; regardcd with abhorrence. 


Loathsomely ; dissustfully. 


NAU'SEQUS-LY, adv. ely; disgust - 
in this. {1 Obsolete. 
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NAUSEOUR-NESS, 2. Loathsomencss; quality of exciting 
dis;ust.— Dryden. 

NAUTIE, ae. (L. nauticus.) Pertaining to seamen or 

NAU'TI€-AL, $ navigation; naval; marine. 

NAUTLLITE, n. (L. mawtilus.] A fossil nautilus. 

NAU'TI-LOID, e. Resembling the nautilus in form. 

NAUTI-LOID, 2. (nautilus, and cidos.] That which has the 
form of the nautilus. 

NAUTI-LUS, n. (L.] 1. The name of a small genus of ceph- 
alopodous mollusca. The shell is spiral, and divided by 
partitions into several chambers or cavities, the last of 
which is largest, and contaius thc body of the animal. 2. 
This term is also popularly applied to the argonauta argo, 
which is very diferent from the real nautilus. This an- 
imal is said to move in its shell on the surface of the wa- 
ter by extending two of its arins, and supporting between 
these a membrane that serves as a sail 

NIVAL, a. [L. naralis.} 1. Consisting of rp e 2. Per- 
taining to ships or to a navy.—SvN. Nautical; marine ; 


maritune. 

NAVAL OFFICER, n. In a United States custom-house, an 
officer who assists the collector in collecting duties on 
goods imported.— Bouvier. 

1 NA'VALS, n. pl Naval affairs.— Clarendon. 

NiVAREH, n. (Gr. vavapyos.] In ancient Greece, the com- 
mander of a fleet.—Mitford. 

NiVAREH-Y, n. (from L. navarchus.] Knowledge of man- 


aging ships.—Petty. 

NIVE, n. (Sex. nafa, nafu.) 1. The thick piece of timber 
in the center of a wheel, in which the spokes are inserted ; 
the hub. 2. The middle or body of a church, extending 
from the baluster or rail of the choir to the principal en- 


trance. 

NIVEL (në), n. (Sax. nafela; D. navel.) The center of 
the lower part of the abdomen, or the point where the um- 
bilical cord passes out of the fetus. 

NA'VEL-GALL, 2. A bruise on the top of the chine of the 
back of a horse, behind the saddle.—Joknson. 

NA'VEL-STRING, n. The umbilical cord. 

NA'V EL-WORT, n. A plant of the genus cotyledon. 

NAVEW (në'vu), n. [L. napus; Sax. nepe.) A plant, the 
brassica napus, also called the French turnip. 

NA-VI€'U-LAR, a. (L. navicula] 1. Relating to small ships 
or boats. 2. Shaped like a boat; biform. 

NAV‘1-GA-BLE, a. (L. navigabilis.] That may be navigated 
or passed in ships or vessels. 

NAV'I-GA-BLE-NESS, 22. The quality or state of being 

NAV-I-GA-BILT.TY, na le. 

NAV'I-GA-BLY, adv. In a navigable manner. 

NAV1-GiTE, v. € [L. navigo.) To pass on water in ships; 
to sail. — Arbuthnot, 

NAVT-GATE, v. . To pass over in ships; to sail on, as a 
sea. 2. To steer, or manage in sailing, as a vessel. 

NAV'I-GA-TED, pp. or a, Steered or managed in passing on 
the water ; pasen over in sailing. 

NAV1-Gi-TING, ppr. Passing on or over in sailing; steer- 
ing and managing in sailing. 

NAV-I-GATION, n. [L. navigatio] 1. The act of navigating; 
the act of passing on water in ships or other vessels, the 
state of being na le. 2 The science or art of conduct- 
ing ships or vessels from one place to another. 3. Ships 
in general—4Aerial navigation, the act or art of passing 


through the air in balloons. 
NAV1-Gi-TOR, m. One who navigates or sails; , one 
who directs the course of a ship, or one who is skillful in 


the art of navigation. 

NiVY, n. (L. navis.) 1. A fleet of ships; an assemblage of 
merchantmen, or so many as sail in company. 2. The 
whole of the ships of war b longing to a nation or king. 
3. The officers and men belonging to a navy.—Smart. 

{NAWL, n. AnawL 

NÀY, adv. [a contracted word; L. nego; Sw. ney or nej, 
from neka, to deny.) 1. No; a word that expresses nega- 
tion. 2 It expresses, also, refusal. 3. Not only so; not 
this alone ; intimating that something is to be added by 
way of amplification. 

NAY, n”. Denial; refusal 

INAY, v.t. To refuse. 

t NAYWARD. n. Tendency to denial — Shak. 

f NAY^WORD (nA'wurd), n. A by-word; a proverbial re- 

roach; a watch-word. 

NAZ-A-RZ'AN, ? n. One of a sect of Judaizing Christians 

NAZ-A-RENE, $ in the second century, who observed the 
laws of Moses and rejected the commonly-received gos- 

holding a peculiar one of their own.—Murdock. 

NÀZ-A-R£NE, n. An inhabitant of Nazareth; one of the 
early converts to Christianity ; [in contempt.) 

NAZ'A-RITE, n. A Jew who bound himself by a vow to 


extraordinary purity of life and devotion. 
NAZ'A-RIT-I8M, 2. e vow and practice of a Nazarite.— 
Burder. 


NIZE, 2. A cliff or headland; same as ness.—— Smart. 
t NE, (Sax.) not, is obsolete, We find itin early English 
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writers, prefixed to other words; as, aill for ne will, wth 
not; nas for ne has, has not.— Spenser. 

t NE£AF, n. (Ice. nef; Scot. niere.) The fist.—Shak. 

NEAL, v. t. [Sax. anelan.) To temper and reduce to a due 
consistence by heat. [Rarely used] See ANNEAL. 

NEAL, v. & To be tempered by heat, [Little used.) Sos 
ANNEAL. 

NEAP (necep),. The tongue or pole of a cart, sled, or wag- 
on, [New England.) 

NEAP, a. [Sax. knipan.) The neap tides are those which 
happen near the first and last quarters of the moon, when 
the difference bctweed high and low water is less than at 
any other period in the month. They are opposed to 
spring tides. 

NEAP, n. A neap tide. See the adjective. 

NEAP-TIDE, x. A name given to certain tides. See NEA», a. 

NEAPED lCnecpt), a. Left aground. A ship is said to 

BE-NÉAPED'$ be meaped when left aground at the height 
of the spring tides.—R. H. Dana, Jr. 

NE-A-POL'I-TAN, a. Belonging to Naples, in Italy. 

NE-A-POL'I-TAN, n. An inhabitant or native of. the king- 
dom of Naples. 

NEAR (neer), a. (Sax. ner or neara.] 1. Not far distant in 
place, time, or degree. 2 Closely related by blood; as, 
she is my father's near kinswoman.—Lev, xviii. 3. Not 
distant in affection, support, or assistance ; willing to aid. 
4. United in close ties of affection or confidence, as a friend. 
5. Affecting one's interest or feelings. —SAak. 6. Inclined 
to covetousness; parsimonious. 7. Not loose, free, or 
rambling; literal; closely resembling an original; as, the 
nearest translation. 8. Next to one; on the left; opposed 
to of; as, the near side—Syn. Nigh; close; adjacent; 
proximate; contiguous; present; ready; intimate; fa- 
miliar; dear. 

NEAR, ado. Almost; within a little.— Addison. 

NEAR, v.t. To approach; to come nearer; as, the ship 
neared the land. [A seaman's phrase.) 

NEAR, v. £ To draw near. [A raval ion. 

NEAR'-SIGHT'ED (neer-sit'ed), a. Shorteighted; seeing ay 
a small distance only. 

NEAR-SIGHT'ED-NESS, w. 


sighted. 

NEAREST, a. (superl. of near.) Shortest; most direct. 

NEAR'LY, adv. 1. At no great distance; not remotely. £ 
Closely. 3. Intimately ; pressingly ; with a close rciation 
to one's interest or happiness. 4. Almost; within a little. 
5. In a parsimonious or niggardly manner. 

NEARNESS, w. 1. Closeness ; small distance. 2. Close al- 
liance by blood ; propinguity. 3. Close union by afec- 
tion ; intimacy of friendship. 4. Parsimony; closeness in 
expenses.— Bacon. 

NEAT (neet), n. [Sax. neat, neten.) 1. Cattle of the bovine 

nus, as bulls, oxen, and cows. 2. A single cow. 

NEAT, a. [It. netto; Sp. neto; Fr. na.) 1. Very clean; free 
from foul or extraneous matter. 9. Free from impure 
words and phrases; astay to style) 3. Preserving neat- 
ness, as persons. 4. Unmixed; unadulterated; [obs.] 5. 
Free from tawdry appendages and well adjusted, as attire. 
6. Clear of the cask, casc, bag, box, &c.; as, neat weight 
It is usually written net or nett.—Syn. Nice; pure; clean- 
ly; nay: trim ; spruce. 

NEATHERD, n. (Sax. neathyrd. 
care of cattle; a cow-keeper.— ç 

NEAT'LY, adv. 1. With neatness; in a neat manner; ina 
cleanly manner. 2. With good taste; without tawdry or 
naments. 3. Nicely; handsomely. 

NEATNESS, x. 1. Exact cleanliness; entire freedom from 
foul matter. 2 Purity; freedom from ill-chosen words. 
3. Freedom from useless or tawdry ornaments; with good 
adjustment of tho several parts. 

NEATRESS, n. A female who takes care of cattle. (Not 
used in America. | 

N£AT'S'-FQOT OIL, s. Oil obtained by boiling calves’ feet. 


Gardner. 

NEB, n. (Sax. ned or nebbe.) The nose; the beak of a bird; 
the bill; the mouth; also written nib. 

NEB'U-LA, 2.; pl. NEBULÆ. (L. nebula.) 1. A white spot, 
or a slight opacity, of the cornea. —2. In , a 
name given to faint, misty appearances, which are dim! 
seen among the stars, resembling a comet or a speck o 
fog. They are usually, but not always, resolved by the 
telescope into myriads of sinall stars.—Olmsted. 

NEB.LAR, a. Pertaining to nebuls.—Nebular is, 
a celebrated hypothesis framed by Laplace, which sup- 
poses that the solar system has been gradually formed out 
of a nebula or collection of matter thinly diffused through 
a large space. 

NEB-U-LOS'I-TY, n. 1. The state of being cloudy or hazy. 
—2, In astronomy, a name given to the faint, misty ap- 

arances "uA ertan stars. —Olmsted. 

NEBU-LOUS, a. [L. nebulosus.] L Cloudy; hazy.—2. In 
pri pertaining to, or having the appearance of, è 
nebula. 


The state of being short. 


A person who has the 


"Sa Synopsis. X, È, T, &c., long — X, E, I, &c., short.—F AR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;— MARINE, BIRD ;— MOVE, BQOR, 
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NEGC-ES-SA'RI-AN, n. An advocato for the doctrine >f phil- 
osophical necessity ; more properly, necessitarian. 

NEC'ES-SA-RIES, n. pl. See NECESSARY. 

NEC'ES-SA-RI-LY, adv. 1. By necessity ; in such a manncr 
that it can not be other wisc. 2. Indispcnsubly. 3. By un- 
avoidable consequencc. 1 

NEC'ES-SA-RI-NESS, n. The state of being neccesary. 

NEC'ES-SA-RY, a. [L. necessarius.) 1. Ent must be; that 
can not be othcrwise ; indispensably requisite. 2. Indis- 
pensable ; necdful; requisite ; csecntial; that can not bo 
otherwise without preventing the purposc intendcd. 3. 
Unavoidable ; inevitable, as a conclusion or result. 4. 
Acting from necessity or compulsion ; opposed to free ; 
as, a necessary agent. 

NECES-SA-RY, n. Something neccssary or indispensable 
to some purpose ; as, a necessary of life: more commonly 
in the plural 

NEC'ES-SA-RY, n. A privy. 

NE-CES-SI-TA'RI-AN, ie One who maintuins the doc- 
EC-ES-SA'RLAN, ý trine of philosophical necessity. 
E-CES'SI-TATE, v. t. (L. necessitas.] To make necessary 
or indispensable ; to render unavoídable.—SyN. To com- 

l; force; oblige; conatrain ; impel. 

NE-CES‘SI-TA-TED, pp. Made necessary, indispensable, or 
unavoidable. 

NE O PSĐIETATING; ppr. Making necessary or indispens- 


able. 

NE-CES-SI-TA'TION, n. The act of making necessary ; 
compulsion.— Bramhall. [Little used.) 

t NE-CES'SI-TIED (-tid), a. In a state of want.—S%ak. 

NE-CES'SI-TOUS, a. 1. Very needy or indigent; prcsscd 
with poverty. 2. Narrow ; destitute ; pinching 

NE-CES'SI-TOUS-LY, adv. In a necessitous manncr. 

NE-CES’SI-TOUS-NESS, ». Extreme povcrty or destitu- 
tion of the means of living ; pressing want. 

t NE-CES'SI-TUDE, n. Necessitousnese ; want. 

NE-CES'SI-TY, n. [I.. necessitas.) 1. That which must be, 
and can not be otherwise ; or the cause of that which can 
not be othcrwise. 2. Irresistible power; compulsive 
force, physical or moral. 3. Indispensableness; the atate 
of being requisite. 4. Extreme indigence; pinching pov- 
erty; pressi.ig need ; exigency ; emergency. 5. Unavoid- 
ableness ; inevitableness.—6. In the plural, things requi- 
site for a purpose.—Shak. 

NECK, n. [Sax. Anece, hnecca, necca ; D. nek; Sw. nacke.) 
1. The pert of an animal's body which is betwecn the head 
and the trunk, and connects thom. 2. A long, narrow 
tract of land projecta froin the main body, or a narrow 
tract connecting two larger tracts. 3. Any part corrc- 
sponding to the neck ; the long, slender part of a vcssel, as 
a retort; or of a plant, as a gourd.—A stiff neck, in Script- 
ure, denotes obstinacy in sin.—Onm the neck, immediately 
after ; following closely; [little used.]—To break the neck 
of an affair, to hinder, or tc do the principal thing to pre- 
vent.— To harden the neck, to grow obstinate. 

NECK’-TYE, n. Neckerchief. -M. F. Tupper. 

t NECK'A-TEE, n. A neckerohief. 

NECK'BEEF, n. The coarse flesh of the neck of cattle, 
sold at a low price.— Swift. 

NEC€K'CLOTH, n. A piece of cloth worn on the neck. 

NECKED (nekt), a. Having a neck; as in stif-necked. 

NE€K'ER-CHIEF, n. A gorget; a kerchief for the neck: 
it was formerly applied only to female attire.—Smart. 

NE€K’LACE, n. A string of beads or precious stones, 
worn by women on tlie neck.—Arbuthnot. 

NEC€R'LACED (-last), a. Marked as with a necklace. 

NECK LAND, 2. A ueck or long tract of land. 

NEEK' VERSE, n. The verse formerly read to entitle a 
party to the benefit of clergy, said to be the first verse of 
the fifty-firet Psalm, * Miserere mei,” &c.— Tindall. 

NEC€K'WEED,n. Hemp, ín ridicule, because used in hang- 
ing criminals. 

NE€'RO.LITE, n. A variety of trachyte. 

NEC-RO-LOG1€-AL, a. Pertaining to or giving an account 
of the dead or of deaths. 

NE€-ROL’/O-GIST, n. One who gives an account of deaths. 

NE€-ROL/O-àY, n. (Gr. vexpos and Aoyus.] An account of 
the dcad or of deaths ; a register of deaths. 

NE€’RO-MAN-CER, n. 1. iy ig one who pretends to 
foretell future events by holding converso with dcparted 
spirits. 2. Ono who uses enchantments or practices sor- 
cery. The latter is now the more usual seuse. Smart.— 
Syn. Conjurer ; enchanter ; wizard; sorcercr ; magician. 

NE€'RO-MAN-CY, n. (Gr. vexpos and pavreta.] 1. Properly, 
the art of revealing ture events by means of a pretendcd 
communication with the dcad. 2. Enchantment; conju- 
ration. This is now the more usual sensc.—Smart. 

NE€-RO-MAN' TI€,a. Pertaining to necromancy ; perform- 
ed by necromancy. 

NE€-RO-MAN'TIE, n. Trick; conjuration.—Young. 

NEC-RO-MANTI€-AL-LY, adv. By necromancy or the 
black art; by con ee 52 2 

NE€'RO-NITE, n. (Gr. vexpos.]  Fctid feldspar. 
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NE€-ROPII'A.GOUS, a. (Gr, : 
feeding on the dcc EA vs and éayu.] Eating o 


a ca n. (Gr. vexpos and mods.) A city of the 
NE€-RO-SEOPE, a. (Gr. vexpos and exowtw.] Relating to 
NÉ CROSIS, m. Gr. veneers ) LA cia 
uide dic . .J 1. Amon sicians, m 
tification ; the dry gangrenc.—2. Anica y diis ae in 
flammation of a bone terminuting in ite death.—3. In bote 
ny, a discasc of plante, consisting of smali black spota, Le. 
neath which thc substance of the plant decavs.— Brande, 

NECTAR, n. [L.] 1. In mythology and poetry, the drink of 
the gods. 2. Any very swect and pleasant drink. 

NE€-TARE-AN, $a. Reecmbling nectar ; very awect and 

NE€-TARE-OUS, j plcasant.—Pope. i 

NE€TARED,a. Imbucd with ncctar; mingled with nec- 
tar ; abounding with nectar. 

NE€-TA'RE-OUS-LY, adv. |n a nectareous manner, 

NE€-TARE-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of being nccta 
reous. 

NE€-TARI-AL, a. Pertaining to the nectary of a plant. 

NE€-TAR-IF’ER-OUS, a. (nectar, and L. fero.) Producing 
nectar or honey.— Lee. 

NE€'TAR-INE, a. Sweet as nectar.—Müton. 

NECTAR-INE, n. A fruit rescmbling thc peach, but with a 
smooth rind. 

NE€-TA'RI-UM, n. [from nectar.) Any part of a flower 
which sccretes a honcy-like substance; thc nectary. 

NE€'TAR-IZE, t. t. To sweeten.—Cockeram. 

NE€'TAR IZED, pp. Sweetened. 

NE€'TAR-IZ-ING, ppr. Swectening. 

NE€'TAR-OUS, a. Swect as ncctar.—Milton. 

NE€'TAR-Y. n. Iu botany, thc mclliferous part of a vegcta 
ble, peculiar to thc flower. 

t NED'DER, n. [W. nadyr; Sax. nedder.] An adder. 

NEED, n. (Sax. nead, neod, nyd; D. nood.) 1. Want; oc 
casion for somcthing ; a state that rcquires supply or re 
licf. 2. Want of tbc mcans of subsistence.—SvN. Exi 
gency; emcrgency; strait; extremity; neccesity; dis 
tress; destitution ; poverty; indigence ; penury. 

NEED, v. t. (Sax. geneadan, genedan.) To want; to lack; 
to require, as supply or relicf. 

NEED, v. í. To be wanted; to be neccasary ; [obs.]—Need 
is sometimcs employed as an auxiliary, or, at Icast, ia used 
in the singular as well as plural; as, ho need not go. 

NEEDED, pp. or a. Wanted. 

NEEDED os who wants. ppl lef i 

: ,@ Necessary, as su or relicf ; requisite 

NEED'FUL-LY, adr. Noveasirily = Ben Jonson. 

NEED‘1.-LY, ad». In want or poverty. 

NEED‘1-NESS, n. Want; poverty; indigence. 

NEED'ING, ppr. Wanting; requiring, as supply or relief. 

NEEDLE (need1), n. (Sax. medi, nedl; G. nadel.) 1. A 
small instrument of steel, pointed at ono end, with an eve 
at thc other to rcceive a thread, used in sewing. 2 A 
small pointed piece of stecl used in the mariner's compass, 
which, by ite magnetic quality, is attracted and dircctcd to 
the pole : often called thc magnetic needle. 3. Any crye- 
tallized substancc in the form of a needle.— Dipping-necdle. 
See DipP1nG-NEEDLE. 

NEE'DLE, v.t. To form crystals in the shape of a nccdle. 

NEEDLE, v. i. To shoot in crystallization into the form of 
needles.—Fourcroy. 

NEE'DLE-BQOK, n. A place for sticking needles on cloth, 

rotected by covors likc those of a book. 

NEEDLE-FISH, n. A name of certain fishes, also calcd 
pueros They have a long and very slender body. 

NEE'DLE-MiK.E o h factu dl 

NEEDLER, *. One who manufactures needles 

NEE’DLE-ORE, n. Acicular ore of bismuth.— Dana. 

NEEDLE-POINT-ED, a. Pointed as necdlcs. 

NEEDLE-STONE, n. A mineral, a species of zcolite. 

NEEDLE-WORK (nced1-wurk), n. Work exccuted with 
a needle; or the busincss of a scamstrcss, 

NEE'DLE-WORR ED (-wurkt), a. Worked with ncedles. 

NEE'DLE-ZEK'O-LITE, ». A epccies of zcolite. 

NEE'DLED, pp.or o. Crystallized in the form of needles. 

NEE al HL *. As much thread os is put at oncc in a 
necdle. 

NEEDLESS, a. 1. Not wanted; unnccessary ; not requi- 
site. 2. Not wanting.—Shak. ; [obs.] —Svx. Unuccessary 
useless; profitless ; unprofitablc. 

NEED'LESS-LY, adr. Without ncceseity. 

NEED'LESS-NESS, m. Uuncccssarincss.—Jocke. 

NEEDLING, ppr. Forming crystals like nccdlce. 

tNEED MENT, n. Somcthing needed or wanted. 

N BEDS ee ey meder] Necessarily ; indiepensably . 
genc uscd with must. š 

NEEDY, T Nccessitous ; indigent; very poor; distreased 
by want of the mcans of living.—dAddison. 

NEEL'GHAU, n. See N¥LGHAU. 

* NE'ER (narc), A contraction of reerr. ' 

t NEESE (necz), r, í. (G. necesen.) To enote. U 
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NRESE^VORT,* A plant —Shersood. 

tNEESING. w. A encezing. 

NE EX E-AT. |L.) In lew, a writ to prevent a porson 
from going out of the country.—Bourier. 

INEF, n. The nave ofa church. Se Nave. 

NE-FANTDOUS, a. (L. nefandus.) Not to be named; abom- 
irable.—shcdon. 

NE-FA’RI-OUS, e. (L. arse) Wicked in the extreme; 
e‘nful, villainous, or vile in the highest degree.—SvN. Abom- 
inable; detestable ; horrible; drendful; atrocious; infa- 
mous; iniquitous; impious. 

NE-FA‘RI-OUS-LY, adv. With extreme wiekedness; abom- 
inably.— Milton. " 

NE-FA‘R1-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of being nefarious. 

NE-GA' TION, n. (L. negatio.) 1. Denial; a declaration that 
somcthing is not. —?. In logic, description by denial, ex- 
clusion, or exeeption. 3. Argument drawn from denial. 

NEG'A-TIVE, a. |Fr. negatif; L. negativus.| 1. Implying 
denial or negation ; opposed to afirmative. 2. Implyin 
absenee ; opposed to positive. 3. Having the power o 
stopping or restraining; as, a megative vote.—Negatice 
sign, in alycbra, the sign of subtraetion, thus, —. Nega- 
tire quantity, a quantity which is required to be subtraet- 
ed.—Negatice ricity, in Dr. Franklin's theory, a defi- 
eieney of the cleetric fluid. 

NEG'A.TIVE, x. 1. A proposition by whieh something is 
denied. 92. A word that denies; as, not, no.—3. In legisla- 
tion, the right or power of preventing the enaction of a 
law or decree.—Negatire pregnant, in las, is a negative 
whieh brings forth, or implies, an affirmative.—Eneyc. Am. 

NEG'A-TIVE, v. t. 1. To disprove; to prove the eontrary. 
2. To reject by vote; to refuse to enaet or sanction. 3. 
To resist a choice or what is proposed. 

NEG'A-TIV ED, pp. Disproved ; rejeeted by vote. 

NEG'A-TIVE-LY, adv. 1. With or by denial 2 In the 
form of speech implying the absenee of something. 3. 
Negatively charged or electrified, in Dr. Franklin's theory 
of electricity, having a defieieney of the eleetric fluid. 

N G'A-TIVÉ. NESS, n. The quality of being negative. 

NEG'A-TO-RY, a. That denies; belonging to negation. 
Little used.) 

NEG-LE€T', v. t. [L. neglectus) 1. To omit by careless- 
ness or design ; to forbear to do, use, employ, promote, or 
attend to. 2. To omit to accept or embrace, as an offer. 
3. Not to notiee; to forbear to treat with attention or re- 

t, as a stranger. 4. To postpone; (obs.]—SvN. To 
regard ; disesteem ; overlook; slight; contemn. 

NEG-LE€T’, 2. 1. Omission; forbearanee to do any thing 
that ean be done or that requires to be done. 2. Omission 
of attention or eivilities ; as, to treat one with neglect. 3. 
Habitual want of regard. 4. &tate of being disregarded. 
—£8YN. Inattention ; disregard ; disesteem ; slight; indif- 
ferenee ; negligence. 

NEG-LE€T'ED, pp. or a. Omitted to be done; slighted ; 
disregarded. 


g 
NEG-LECT'ED-NESS, n. State of being neglected.— 


More. 

NEG-LE€TER, n. One who negleets. 

NEG-LECT'FUL,a. 1. Ileedless; eareless; inattentive. 2. 
Aecustomed or apt to omit what may or oughtto be done, 
3. Treating with neglect or slight. 4. Indicating negleet, 
slight, or indifference. 

NEG-LE€TFIUL-LY, adv. With negleet ; with heedless in- 
attention ; with eareless indifferenee. 

NEG-LECT'ING, ppr. Omitting; passing by; forbearing to 
do; slighting; treating with indifference. 

NEG-LE€TING-LY, adv. Careless]y ; heedlessly.—Shak. 

I NEG-LEC€' TION, n. The state of being negligent. 

NEG-LECTYVE, a. Inattentive; regardless of. (Rare.] 

NEG-LI-GEE' (neg-le-zhà), n. [Fr.megligé.] A kind of gown 
formerly worn. 

NEG'LI-GENCE, n. [L. negligentia.] 1. Neglect; omission 
to do. 2. Ilabitual omission of that whieh ought to be 
done, or a habit of omitting to do things ; earelessness. 

NEG'LI-GENT, a 1. Apt or aecustomed to omit what 
ought to be done. 2. Not having regard.—SvN. Care- 
less ; heedless; neglcctful ; Pegardless; indifferent ; inat- 
tentive ; remiss. 

NEGLI-GENT-LY, adv. 1. Carelessly; hecdlesaly; with. 
out exactness, 2, With slight, disregard, or inattention. 

NE-GO-TIA-BIL1-TY, n. The quality of being negotiable or 
transferable by indorsement.— Sewall. 

NE-GO'TIA-BL E (-sha-bl) a. That may be transferred by 
assignment or indorsement ; that may be passed from the 
owner to another person $0 as to vest thc property in the 
assignee.— Walsh. 

tNE-GOTIANT, 2. One who negotiates; a negotiator. 

NE-GOTIATE, v. š [L. negotior; Fr. megocier.] 1. To 
transact business; to treat with another respecting pur- 
chase and sale ; to hold intereourse in bargaining or trade. 
2. To hold intercourse with another respecting a treaty, 
league, or convention ; to treat with respeeting peaee or 
commerec. 
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NE-GO'TIATÉ (ne.gü'sháte), v. t. 1. To proeurc by mutes 
intercourse and agreement with another. 2. To procure 
make, or establish by mutual intereoursc and agreement 
with others. 3. To scll; to pass; to transfer for a valua 
ble consideration, as a note. 

NE-GOTIA-TED, pp. Procured or obtained by agreement 
Ms another ; sold or transferred for a valuable consider- 
ation. 

NE-GO'TIA-TING, ppr. Trcating with; traneaeting Dust- 
ness. 

NE-GO-TI-ATION, (-she-a), n. 1. A negotiating; the trans- 
acting of business in traffic ; the treating with another re- 
spceüng sale or purchase. 2. The transaetion of business 
between nations; as, negotiation of a treaty. 

* NE-GO'TIA-TOR, x. One who negotiates; one who treats 
with others.— Swift. 

NE'GRESS, n. A female of the blaek race of Africa. 
NE'GRO, w. (It, Sp. negro; L. niger.) One of the black 
raee of men in Africa; or one descended from this race. 
NE’GRO.-LOID, a. (negro, and Gr. dos.) Belonging to per- 

sons who are like ncgroes. 

NE'GUS, x. A liquor made of wine, water, sugar, nutmeg, 
and lemon juice: so ealled, from its first maker, Colonel 


Negus. 
tNEIF, n. (Iecl. nef.) 1. The neaf or fist. 2. A slave. 
NEIGH (na), v. i (Sax. knegan.] To utter the voice of a 
horse, cxpressive of want or desire ; to whinny. 
NEIGH (na), n. The voice of a horse ; a whinnying. 


NEIGH'BOR (n&bur), n. (Sax. nehbur, nehgebur; G. nach- 
bar; D. nabuur; Sw. nabo; Dan. naboe.) 1. One who 
lives near another. 2. One who lives in tamiliarity with 


another ; a word of eivility. 3. An intimate; a confidant; 
(obs) 4. A fellow-being.—Acts, vii. 5. One of the human 
race; any one who needs our help.—Luke, x. 6. A eoun- 
try that is near. 

NEIGH'BOR (nabur), v. t. 1. To adjoin; to confine on or 

near to. 2. To acquaint with; to make near to or 

make familiar.— Shak. ; (obs.] 

NEIGH’BOR, a. Near to another; adjoining; next.—Jer., L 

NEIGH'BOR-HQOD (na’bur-),”. 1. A plaee near; vieinity ; 
vieinage ; the adjoining distriet, or any place not distant. 
2. State of being near each other. 3. The inhabitants who 
live in the vicinity of each other. 

NEIGHBORING, a. pir: or being near.— Paley. 

NEIGH'BOR-LI-NESS, n. Stato or quality of being neigh- 


borly. 

NEIGH'BOR.LY (nà bur-le),a. 1. Beeominga neighbor. 2. 
Cultivating familiar intereourse; interchanging frequent 
visits.—SvN. Kind; eivil ; obliging; friendly ; soeial. 

NEIGH'BOR-LY, adv. With social eivility. 

t NEIGH'BOR-SHIP, n. State of being neighbors. 

NEIGH'ING (nà ting), ppr. Whinnying. . 

NEIGHTNG (nàing) wm. The voice of a horse; a whinny- 
ing.—Jer., viii. 

NEl'FHER (né‘ther or nkfher. The former is given in 
most dietionaries, and still prevails in Ameriea. The lat. 
ter is now eommon in England), compound pronoun, pro- 
nominal adjective, or a substitute. (Sax. nather, nathor, nau- 
ther, or nouther.] In general, not either ; not the one nor 
the other. 1. It refers to individual things or pereons; as, 
which road shall I take? Neither. 2. It refers to a sen- 
tenee ; as, “ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it.” 
3. Neither primarily refers to two; not either of two, But, 
by usage, it is applieable to any number, referring to indi- 
viduals arately considered. 

NEN'A-LINE, a. (Gr. ynya, a thread. 
ing the form of threads ; fibrous.—SAepar 

NEM'A-LITE, n. (Gr. vgua and iĝos.) A fibrous hydrate 
of magnesia — Dana. 

NEM. €ON. for nemine contradicente. [L.] No one eontra 
dieting or opposing, that is, unanimously ; without oppo- 


In mineralogy, hav- 
d. 


sition. 
NEM. DISS. for nemine dissentiente. [L.] No one dis- 


senting. 
NE-ME'ÁAN, a. Pertaining to Nemes, a vill of Argolis, in 
aneient Greece, where s were hcld triennially. 
NEN"'O-LITE, n. (c r. vepos and À 0o$.] An arborized stone 
NEM'O-RAL, a. (L. nemoralis.) Pertaining to a wood or 
ve.—Dict. 
NÉM'O-ROUS, a. [L. nemorosus.] Woody.—Evelyn. 
1t NEMP^NE, v. t. (Sax. nemnan.] To eall—Chaucer. 
t NF’NI-A, n. (Gr.) A funeral song; an elegy. 
NEN'U.PHAR, n. The great white water-lily of Europe. 
NE-OD'A-MODE, n. (Gr. veodauwdns.] In ancient Greece, & 
erson newly admitted to eitizenship.—Mitford. 
NE-OG’A-MIST, n. (Gr. ycos, new, and yayew, to marry.) A 
person reeently married. 
NE:O-LO016, Ya. Pertaining to neology; employing 
NE-O-LOG‘I€-AL, § new words. 
NE-O-LO61€-AL-LY, adv. In a neological manner. 
NE-OL’0-G!ISM, n. 1. The introduetion of new words or 
new doctrines. 2. New terms or doetrines. 
NE-OL‘O-GIST, n. 1. One who introduees new words.— 
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Med. Repos.; [disused.] 2. An innovator in theology ; 

one who introduces rationalistis vicws subvcraivo of re- 

vealed truth : (this is now the prevailing sense.) 
NE-OL-O-GI-ZA"l'ION, n. The act of neologizing.—VJef- 


Serson. 

NE-OL'O-GIZE, v. š: To introduce or use new terms. 

NE-OL'O-6Y, n. (Gr. veos and Aoyos.] 1. The introduction 
of a new word, or of new words; (disused.) 2. Ration- 
alistic views in theology subversive of revcaled truth. 
The term is applied especially to the new philosophical 
theology of the Germans: [this is now the prevailing sense. 

NE-O-NO'MI-AN, n. (Gr. veoç and vouos.] Ono who advo- 
cates new laws, or desires God's law to be altered. 

NE'O-PHYTE, n. [Gr. cos; and óvrov] 1. A new convert | 
or proselyte. 2. One admitted to the Christian Church ' 
by baptism. 3. A novice; one newly admitted to the or- | 
der of priest, or into a monastery. 4. A tyro; a beginner - 
in learning. | 

NE-O-TER'16, Ya. (Gr. vewrcdixos.} New; recent in 

NE-O-TER1€-AL, $ origin; modern. 

NE-O-TER‘I€, n. One of modern times.— Burton. 

NEP, n. S pans catmint or eatnip. 

NE-PEN'THE, x. (Gr. vnzcev0nç.] A drug or medicine that | 
relieves pain, and exhilarates.—Alilton.  ( Little used. : 

NE-PEN'THES, n. A genus of remarkable Asiatic plants, | 
having a kind of cylindrical urn connected with the lcaf, 
usually filled with sweet and limpid water, and closed 
with a sort of lid; also called pitcher-planta. 

NEPH'ELIN, n. (Gr. vededn.] A mineral occurring at 

NEPHE-LINE, $ esuvius, in six-sided prisms, nearly 
transparent; also found in translucent and nearly opaque 
masses, grayish, greenish, and reddish, of a greasy lustor. 
This last variety is called elaolite.— Dana. 

NEPH'EW (nef'u), n. (Fr. neveu; L. nepos.) 1. Tho son of 
a brother or sister. 2, A grandson; also, a descendant ; 
(Little used.) English authorities pronounce this nev'u. 

NE-PHRAL‘GI-A, ) n. (Gr. vedpos and adyos.] A disease or 

NE-PHRAL'ÓY, Ç atlection of the kidneys. 

NEPH'RITE, n. (Gr. vegperns.] The same mineral with 
jade, named from being forinerly worn as a remedy for 
diseases of the kidneys.— Dana. 

NE-PHRITI1€, a. (Gr. vedperixos.) 1. Pertaining to the 

NE-PHRITI€-AL, § kidneys or organs of urine. 2. Affect. 
ed with a disease of the kidneys. 3. Relieving disorders 
of the kidneys in general-—Nephritic stone, nephrite.—Ne- 
phritic wood, supposed to be the wood of the kyperanthera 
moringa, a tropical tree. 

NE-PHRIT'6, n. A medicine adapted to relieve or cure the 
diseases of the kidneys, particularly the gravel or stone in 
the bladder. 

NE-PHRI'TIS, n. In medicine, an inflammation of the kid- 


neys. 
NE-PHROT'O-MY. n, (Gr. vc$pos and roun.) In surgery, 
the operation of extracting a stone from the kidney, by 


cutting. 

NE PLUS UL'TRA. (L. no further.) To the utmost ex- 
tent. It is customary to omit the last word, and say Ne plus. 

* NEP'O-TISM, n. [Fr. nepotisme.) 1. Fondness for neph- 
ews. 2. Undue attachment to relations; favoritiam shown 
to nephews and other relatives. 

NEP'O-TIST, n. One who practices nepotism. 

NEPTUNE, n. 1. The god of the ocean. 2. A large planet 
beyond Uranus, discovcred Sept., 1846, revolving round 
the sun in 168 years, at the distance of 2,800,000,000 miles. 

NEP-TO'NI-AN, a. (from Neptune.) 1. Pertaining to the 
ocean or sea. 2. Formed by water or aqueous solution. 
-—Neptunian theory, in geology, the theory of Werner, 
which refers the formation of all rocks and strata to the 
agency of water. 

NEP.T NI-AN, Jn. One who adopts the theory that the 

NEPTU-NIST, § whole earth was once covered with 
water, or, rather, that the substances of the globe were 
formed from aqueous solution. 

NE QUID NI'MIS. (L.) Not too much ; let all excess be 
avoided. 

SERE-ID, n. (Gr. ynpmdes.] In mythology, a sea-nymph ; 
one of the daughters of Nereus, a marine deity. 

NERTTE, n. A mollusk of the genus neria, having a uni- 
valvular ehell. 

tNERIT-ITE, n. A petrified shell of the genus nerita. 

NER'O.Lf, n. In perfumery, the essential oil of orange 


flowers. 

NERVE (nerv), n. [L. nervus; Fr. nerf.] 1. An organ of 
sensation and motion in animals. 2. Strength; firmness 
of body. 3. Fortitude; firmness of mind; courage. 4. 
Strength ; force; authority.—5. In botany, a nune given 
to parallel vessels or fibres extending from the base to the 
apex of a leaf. Pope has used merre for sinew or tendon. 


NERVE, v.t. To give strength or vigor ; to arm with force. ! 


NERVE-SHAK-XN,a. 1. Affected by ashaking.—Scott. 2. 
Shocked ; overcome or oppressed by some violent influ- 
ence, impression, or sezsatioa. 

NERVED, pp. 1. Armed with strength.—2. a. In botany, 
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' NERV'OU3 


NET 
having vessels simple aud : 
, tto base to the tip. p unbrauche d, cab uuuag frum 
E (nerves), a. Destitute 
NERVINE, a. (Low ripe ares EY 
" aen upon eschien 
ERV'INE, n. medicine that upr rato- t 
NERV"'OUS, a. (L. nercosus.) rises alia ‘aan 
arm. 2. Pertaining to the nerves; acat 4l in or affecting 
the nerves, as weaknoss or disease. 3. Maving t: nerves 
affected ; hence, easily agitated; [a co'loqutai use of the 
word.) 4. Possessing or manifesting vigur of wind char 
acterized by strength in scntiment or style, es a writer, 


of etr.n th; w-k 
That le th yuung ot 


NERVOSE, Z In botany. See Nervep, No. 2. 


NERV'OUS-LY, adv. 1. With strength or vigor.— Warton 
2. With weakness or agitation of the nerves ; {colloquial} 

NERV'OUS-NESS, n. 1. Strength; force, vigor.— arien. 

2. The state of being coniposcd of nerves.—Goldemith. 2, 

Weakness or agitation of the nerves; (colluquial. 

ER'VURE, n. (Fr.) A name given, in botany, to the veina 

of leaves, and, in cntomology, to tho corneous divisions in 

the wings of insects.— Brande. 

NERV'Y, a. Strong; vigorous.—Skak. 

NES'CIENCE (ncsh'ens), oj nesciens.) Want of knowl. 


edge ; ignorancc.— Dp. 
t NESH, a. (Sax. 25] Soft; tender; nlce.— Chaucer. 
names, signities a promontory, from 
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NESS, a tennination o 
the root of nose, which sce. 

NESS, a termination of appellatives, (Sax. nesse, nysse.) de- 
notes state or quality. as in goodness, greatness. 

NEST, x. (Sax., Ger., D. nest.) 1. The place or bed formed 
or used by a bird for incubation or the man ion of her 
young unt! they are able to tly. 2. Any place where ir- 
rational animale are produced. 3. An abode ; a place of 
residcuce; a receptacle of numbers, or the collection it. 
self; [usually in an ill sense; as, a nest of thicves.) 4. A 
warn), close piace of abode ; [ generally, in contempt.) S. 
A number of boxes, cases, or the like, inecrted in each 
other. — 6. In geology, an agcregnte mass of any ore or 
mineral in an isolated stato within a rock.—Dena, 

NEST, v. i To build and occupy a nest.—Howell. 

NEST-EGG, n. An egg left in the nest, to prevent the ben 
from forsaking it.—Hudibras. 

NESTLE (nes). v.i. 1. To scttle; to barbor; to lie close 
and snug, as a bird in her nest.—Z'Estrange. 2 To move 
about in one’s seat, like a bird when forming her nest. 

NESTLE (nes1), v.t. 1. To housc, as in a nest.— Donne 
2. To cherish, as a bird her young.—Chepman. 

NESTLED, pp. Housed, asin a nest; snugzed closcly. 

NEST'LING (nesting), ppr. Lying close and enuy. 

NESTLING, n. 1. A young bird in the neat, or just taken 
from the nest. 2. A nest.—Bacon ; [obs.) 

NEST'LING, a. Newly hatched; being yet in the nest. 

NES-TO'RLAN, n. 1. An adherent of Nestorius, patriarch 
of Constantinople, in the fifth century, who was deposed 
and condemned as a heretic for maintaining that the two 
natures in Christ were not so blended and confounded as 
to be undistinguishable. 2. The term is also applied to 
those modern Christians of Persia and India who are the 
remains of the Nestorian eect. 

NET, n. (Sax. net, nyt; D., Dan. net.) 1. An instrument for 
eatching fish and birds, or wild beasts, formed with twine 
or thread interwoven with meshes. 2 A cunning device; 
&snare. 3. Inextricable difficulty.—Job, xviii. 4. Severa 
afflictions.—Job, xix. 

NET, v.t. To make into a net or net-work.—Scward. 

NET, a. (Fr. net; It. netto.) 1. Neat; pure; unadulterated, 
as wines.— Brande. 2. Being without ñaw or spot; [rere.] 
3. Being beyond all charges or outlay, ns guin. 4. Being 
clear of all tare and tret, or all deductions; neat; as, na 
weight It is somctimes written nett, but bnpropcrly. 

NET, v. t. To produce clcar profit. 

NET-\WORK (-wurk), n. A complication of threads, twine, 
or cords united at certain distanccs, forming meshcs, in- 
terstices, or open spaces between the knots or interece- 
tions; reticulated or decnssated work. : 

NETHER, a. [Sax. neother; Ger. nieder; D.. Dan. neder.) 
l Lower; lying or being bencath or in the lower part; 
opposed to upper, 2, In a lower place. 3. Belonging to 
the regions below. 

NEFHER-MOST, a. Lowest; as the nethermost hell. 

NETH'IN-IM, n. pl. Among the Jars, the servants of the 
priests and Levites employed about the Temple; crrone 
ously written Nethinims. dia 

NETTED, pp. or a. Made into a net or net-work; r 
lated. o Network of 

| NETTING, n. 1. A plece of net-work. es vile or ham- 
rope or small lines, used for stowing away * 
mocks.—R. H. Dana, Jr. t whose 
'NETTLE (net), n. (Saxon mai mede] A piani Sane 
| prickles fret the skin and occasion very 


tions. : ; toez 
| NETTLE v. t. To fret or sting; to irritate or vex; to €x 
= in this. {Obsolete 


NEU 


eite sensations of displeasure or uncasiness, not amount 
ing to wrath or violent anger. 

LE-RASH, m. An eruption upon the skin, much re 
sembling the sting of a nettle.— Brande. 

NETTLE-TREE, n. A trec ncarly allied to the elm. 

NETTLED, pp. Fretted; irritate 

NET'TLER. a. One who provokes, stings, or irritates. 

NET'TLING, ppr. Irritating; vexing. 

NEU-RAL‘GIA, ? n. (Gr. verpoy and adyos.) An idiopathic 

NEU-RAL‘GY, $ pain of a nerve of common seneation, 
É €, a pain not preceded or occasioned by any other dis- 
ease.— Tully. 

NEU-RAL‘GI€, a. Pertaining to neuralgia. 

NEU-RO-LOGTE-AL, a. Pertaining to neurology, or to a do- 
scription of the nerves of animals. 

NEU-ROL'0-G)ST, a. One who describes the nerves of 
animals. 

NEU-ROL'O-6Y, n. (Gr. yevpoy and Aoyos.] A description 
of the nerves of animal bodies, or the doctrine of the 
nerves. 

NEU-ROP'TER, n. 2 (Gr. vevpoy and zrepoy.) An order 

NEU-ROP'"TER.A, n. pl. y of insects having four transpar- 
ent membranous wings, furnished with many nerves, 
which form a minute net-work. 


NEU-ROPTER-AL, Ja. Belonging to the order of the 
NEU-ROP'TER-OUS3, i neuroptera. 
NEU'RO-SPAST, 2. [Gr. vevposxacrew.) A puppet. 


NEU-ROT'IE, a (Gr. vevpoy.) 1. Relating to the nerves; 
seated in the nerves; as, a neurotic disease. 2. Useful in 
disorders of the nerves. 

NEU-ROTIE€E, ». 1. A disease having its seat in the nerves. 
9, A medicine useful in disorders of the nerves.— Encyc. 
NEU-RO-TOM'1€-AL, a. Pertaining to the anatomy or dis- 

scction of nerves. 

NEU-ROT'O-MIST, n. One who dissects the nerves. 

NEU-ROT'"O-MY, n. (Gr. vtvpoy and roun.] 1. The dissec- 
tion of a nerve. 2. The art or practice of dissecting the 


nerves. 

NEUTER (nifter), a. [L.] 1. Not adhering to either party ; 
taking no part with either side. It may be synonymous 
with indifferent, or it may not. The United States re- 
mained neuter during the French Revolution, but very few 
of the people were indifferent as to the success of the par- 
ties engaged. A man may be neuter from feeling, and he 
is then indifferent ; but he may be neuter in fact, when he 
is not ín feeling or principle.—2. In grammar, of neither 
gender ; an epithet given to nouns that are neither mas- 
culine nor feminine.—3. In botany, having neither stamens 
nor 

NEUTER, x. 1. A person who takes no per in a contest 

between two or more individuals or nations. 2. An ani- 
mal of neither sex, or incapable of propagation. The 
working-bees have been considered neuters, but are really 
undeveloped females. Huber.—3. In botany, a plant hav- 
ing neither stamens nor pistils.— Neuter verb, in grammar 
(better intransitive), a verb which expresses an action or 
state limited to the subject, and which is not followed by 
an object; as, I go. 

NEOTRAL, a. (Fr. neutre; L. neutralis.) 1. Not engaged 
on either side; not taking an active part with either of 
contending parties. 2. Indifferent; having no bias in fa- 
vor of either side or party. 3. Indifferent; neither very 
od nor bad.—4. In botany, a proposed English substitute 

for neuter. Having neither stamens nor pistils.— Neutral 
salt, in chemistry, a combination of an acid and a base, 
which is itself ncither acid nor alkaline, the acid being 
exactly neutralized by the base.— Brande. 

NEUTRAL, x. A person or nation that takes no part in a 
contest between others.—R. G. Harper. 

NEO'TRAL-IST, n. Ancutral (Little used.) 

NEU-TRAL T. TY, n. 1. The state of being unengaged in dis. 
putes or contests between others; the state of taking no 
part on either side. 2. A state of indifference in fecling 
or principle. 3. Indifference in quality; a atate ncither 
very good nor evil; (litle used.) 4. A combination of 
neutral powers or states. 

NEU-TRAL-I-ZA"TION, x. 1. The act of neutralizing. 2. 
The act of reducing to a state of indifference or neutrality. 

NEOTRAL-IZE, v.t. 1. To render neutral; to reduce to a 
state of indifference between different parties or opinions. 
—92. In chemistry, to destroy, or render inert or imper- 
ceptible the peculiar properties of a body by combining it 
with a diferent substance. 3. To destroy the peculiar 
properties or opposite dispositions of parties or other things, 
or reduce them to a state of indifference or inactivity. 
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NEU'TRAL-IZE D, pp.ora. Reduced to neutrality or indif- 


ference. 


NEiYTRAL-IZ-ER, n. That which neutralizes. 


NECTRAL-IZ-ING, ppr. or a. Destroying or rendering in. 


ert the peculiar properties of a substance; reducing to 
indifference or inactivity ; making neutral. 

NEOTRAL-LY, adv. Without taking part with either side; 
indifferently. 
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NEW 

NEUTRAL-TINT, ». The tint or purple hue which distant 
hills assume. 

NEU-VAINES', n. pl. (Fr. neuf.) In the Roman Catholie 
p ds prayers offered up for nine successive days.— 

rande. 

NEVER, adv. |Sax. nefre.] 1. Not ever; not at any time, 
at no timc. 2. ]t has a particular use in the following 
sentence, * Which will not hearken to the voice of charm. 
ers, charming never so wisely," i. e. so wiscly as never 
was done before.—Ps. lviii 3. In no degree; not. 4. It 
is used for not; as, to answer one never a word; (rare., 
5. It is much uséd in composition; as in never-cnding, 
never-failing. 

NEV'ER-CEAS-ING, a. Having no cessation or pause. 

NEV‘ER-SA-TED, a. Never satisfied — Kirby. 

NEV'ER-TIR-ING, a. Never-enduring weariness. 

NEV.ER-FH£-.LESS' adv. [never, the, and less.) Not the 
less; that is, in opposition to any thing. or without regard. 
ing iL. —SvN. Notwithstanding; yet; however. 

NEW (nū), a. [Sax. neow; D. nieuw; Ger. neu.) 1. Lately 
made, invented, produced, or come into being; that has 
existed a short time only; recent in origin; novel; op- 
posed to old. 2. Lately introduced to our knowledge ; 
not before known; recently discovered. 3. Modern; not 
ancient. 4. Recently produced by change. 5. Not habit- 
uated; not familiar; unaccustomed. 6. Renovated; re- 
paired so as to recover the first state. 7. Fresh after any 
event. 8. Not of ancient extraction or a family of ancient 
distinction; as, a new man.—Addison. 9. Not before used; 
strange; unknown. 10. Recently commenced; as, the 
new year. 11. Having passed the change or conjunction 
with the sun; [applied to the moon.) 12 Not cleared and 
cultivated, or lately clearcd; as, new land; (America.] 
13. That has lately appeared for the first time.—New is 
much used in composition, to qualify other words; as, in 
new-born, nev-made. 

t NEW (n0), v.t. To make new.—Gower. 

NEW'-BORN,. a. Recently born.—1 Pet, ii. 

NEW'-COINED, a. Fresh from the mint; newly formed. 

NEW'-C€ÓN'ER, n. One who has lately come.—/rring. 

NEW-FABRI-€4-TED, a. Newly made.— Burke. 

NEW-FAN'CIED (nü-fan'sid), a. Newly fancied. 

1 NEW-FAN"GLE (nü-fang/gl), v.t. To change by introduc 
ing novelties.— Milton. 

NEW-FAN"GLED (nà-fang'gld), a. [new and fangle.] New 
made ; formed with the affectation of novelty. 

NEW-FAN"GLED-NESS, ?n. Vain or affected fashion or 

NEW-FAN"GLE-NESS, ( form—Sidney. 

NEW-FASHIONED (nü-fash'und) a. Made in a new 
form, or lately come into fashion. 

NEW-FOUND' a. Newly discovered. 

NEW-IN-VENT'ED, a. ewly invented. 

NEW'-MADE,a. Newly made or formed.—Afoore. 

NEW-MODEL, v. . To give a new form to. 

NEW-MOD'ELE D, pp. or a. Formed after a new model. 

NEW-MOD'EL-ING, ppr. Giving a new form to. 

NEW-RED-SANDSTONE, x. In geology, the formation 
immediately above the coal measures or strata.— Brande. 

NEW'STTLE. See STYLE. 

NEW-TEST'A-MENT, x. That portion of the Bible which 
comprises the writings of the apostles and their imme- 
diate disciples. 

NEW'-YEAER'S DAY, n. The day on which the new year 
commences. 

NEW'-YEAR'S GIFT, n. A present made on the first day 
of thc year. 

NEW YORKER. w. A native or inhabitant of New York. 

NEW ZEALAND FLAX, n. A plant, the phormirm trnaz, 
having broad, stiff leaves, of extraordinary strength, whose 
fibres make excellent cordage.— Loudon. 

NEW'EL (n'el), n. 1. In architecture, the upright post 
about which are formed winding stairs, or a cylinder 
formed by the end of the steps of the winding stairs. 
2. Novclty.—Spenser ; [obs.) 

NEW'ING, x. Yeast or barm.—Ainsworth. 

NEW 18H, a. Somewhat new; ncarly new.— Bacon. 

NEWLY (nü^e), adv. 1. Lately ; freshly; recently. 2. With 
a new form, different from the former. 3. In a manner 
not existing before. 

NEWNESS (nü'nee) n. 1. Lateness of origin; recent. 
ness; state of being lately invented or produced. 2. Nov- 
elty ; the state of being first known or introduced. 3. In- 
novation ; recent change.—Shak. 4. Want of practice or 
familiarity. 5 Different state or qualities introduced by 
change or regeneration. 

NEWS, n. (from new; Fr. nouvelles. This word has a plu. 
ral form, but is almost always united with a verb in the 
singular.) 1. Recent account; fresh information of some- 
thing that has lately taken place at a distance, or of some- 
thing before unknown. 2. A newspapcr.—Syn. Tidings; 
intelligence; advice. 

NEWSCBOY, m. A boy who carries and delivers news 


papers — 
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NVEWBS'-MON"GER (nfz'-mung.-ger), n. One who deals in 
news; ono who cmploys much time in hearing and tch- 


ing news. 

NEWS'-VEND-ER, n. A scller of newspapers. 

NEWSTi-PER, n. A sheet of paper printed and distrib- 
uted at short intervals, for conveying intelligence of pass- 
ing events; a public print that circulates news, &c. 

NEWT (nate), n. A small lizard; an eft— Encyc. 

NEW-TONI-AN, a. Pertaining to Sir Isaac Newton, or 
formed or discovered by him. 

NEW-TONI-AN, n. A follower of Newton in philosophy. 

NEX1-BLE, a. [L. neribilis.] That may be knit together. 

NEXT, a.; superl. of.nigh. (Sax. nert, or nezsta, from neh, 
neak, nigh.) 1. Nearest in place; that has no object in- 
tervcning between it and some other; immediately pre- 
ceding, or preceding in order. 2. Nearest in time. 3. 
Nearest in degree, quality, rank, right, or relation. 

BEXT, adv. At the time or turn nearest or immediately 
succeeding. 

NYAS, for an eyas, a young hawk.— Ben Jonson. 

NIB, n. (Sax. neb, nedb.) 1. The bill or beak of a bird. 
s. The point of any thing, particularly of a pen. See 

EB. 

NIBBED (nibd), a. Having a nib or point. 

NIBBLE, v. t. 1. To bite by little at a time; to eat slowly 
Or in small bits. 2. To bite, as a fish does the bait; to 
carp at; just to catch by biting. 

NIBBLE, v.i 1. To bite at; as, fishes nibble at the bait. 
2. To carp at; to find fault; to censure little faults. 

NIB'BLE, n. A little bite, or seizing to bite. 

NIB'BLER, n. One who bites a little at a time; a carper. 

NIB'BLING, ppr. or a. pg ti small bits; carping. 

NIB'BLING-LY, adə. In a nibbling manner. 

NI€-A-RA'GUA-WOQOD, n. The wood of the cesalpina 
echinata, a tree growing in Nicaragua, in Central America. 
It is used to dye a bright red —Brande. 

NICE, a. (Sax. nesc, or knesc.) 1. Properly, soft; whence, 
tender; sweet or very pleasant to the taste, as victuals. 
2. Minutely elegant; characterized ir delicacy or fine- 
ness, as the texture of muslin. 3. Marked with precision 
Or accuracy, as rules or operations. 4. Requiring scru- 
pulous exactness; as, a mice point. 5. Perceiving the 
smallest diference ; distinguishing accurately end minute- 
ly by perception. 6. Perociving accurately the smallest 
aults, errors, or irregularities; distinguishing and judging 
with exactness, 7. Manifesting excessive scrupulousness 
Or exactness. 8. Scrupulously and minutely cautious. 
9. Having excess of delicacy or squeamishness. 10. Easily 
injured or impaired, as reputation. 11. Refined. 12. Hav- 
ing lucky hits; [obs] 13. Weak; foolish; effeminate ; 
[obs.] 14. Trivial; unimportant. — To make mice, to be 
scrupulous. Shak.— SYN. Dainty; delicate ; exquisite ; 
fine; accurate; exact; correct; precise; particular ; 
scrupulous; punctilious ; fastidious; squeamish ; finical ; 
effeminate; silly; weak; foolish. 

NICELY, adv. 1. With delicate perception. 2. Accurately ; 
exactly ; with exact order or proportion.—3. In colloqutal 
language, well; cleverly ; dexterously; handsomely; in 
the best manner. 

NI'CENE, a. Pertaining to Nice, a town of Asia Minor.— 
The Nicene Creed is so called because it was adopted at 
the Council of Nice, A.D. 325. This was the first and most 
important general council of the Christian Church. It 
was called particularly to consider the doctrines of Arius, 


which it formally condemned.— Brande. 
RICENESS, w. 1. Delicacy of perception; the quality of 


perceiving small differences. 2 Extreme delicacy; ex- 
cess of scrupulousness or exactness. 3. Accuracy ; mi- 
nute exactness; precision; nicety. 

BTCE-TY, n. 1. Niceness; delicacy of perception. 2 Ex- 
cess of delicacy ; fastidiousness; squeamishness. 3. Mi- 
nute difference. 4. Minuteness of observation or discrim- 
ination; precision; accuracy. 5. Delicate managcment; 
exactness in treatment—6. Niceties, in the plural, delica- 
cies for food; dainties. 

NTC€HAR, n. A plant.—Miller. 

NICHE, n. [Fr. niche; Sp. Port. nicho. 
or recess within the thickness of a w 
or other erect ornament.— Pope. 

NYCHED (nicht) a. Put in a niche; having a niche. 

NICK, n. In the northern mythology, an evil Ap of the 
kir de hence the modern vulgar phrase, Old Nick, the 
eve one. 

NICK, n. IW nick; Dan. nik.) 1. The exact point of time 
required by necessity or convenience; the critical time. 
9. [Ger. knick, a flaw.) A notch cut into something; and 
hence, a score for keeping an account; a reckoning. 3. A 
winning throw. 

RIEK, v. t. 1. To hit; to touch luckily; to perform by a 
slight artiSce used at the lucky time. 2. To cut in nicks 
or notches. [See Norc.) 3. To suit, as lattices cut in 
nicks; [obs.] 4. To defeat or cozcn, as at dicc ; to disap- 
point by some trick or unexpected turn; [obs.] 


A cavity, hollow, 
for a atatue, bust, 
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Sparingl 
t NIGGARD-NESS, n. Ni cer lineas. — Sid 
t NIG'GARD-Y, n N 


NIG 


NIEK, v. t. [Ger. knicken.] To notch ur iaciaiun 
in a horse's tail, to sies) him a it habar a 

NICK'-NA€KS, n. pl. Small wares, bawbice ; trifles. 

NICK'AIL-TREE, àn. Atrceofthe genus guilandina, ares 

NICK’ER-TREE, § ing in the East and West Indies, and 

x E E small, pH s: also called bonduc. 

(nikt), pp. 1. Hit; touched luckily. 9. N 
made an incision in, as in a horse's tail,” winrar 

NICKEL, n. A metal of a white or reddish-white color 
hard, mallcable, ductile, and susceptible of maructGsm. ` 

NICK'EL-I€, a. Pertaining to or containing nickel. 

NI€K’ER, n. One who watches for opportunities to pilfer 
or practice knavery.—Arbuthnot. |A cant word] — 

NICK'TNG, ppr. 1. Hitting; touching luckily; cutting in 
notches; making an incision in a horse's tail, to make 
him c it higher. 

NIEK'ING, n. In fe , the operation performed on the 
tail of a horse, to make him carry it better.-- Farm. Encyc. 

NICKNAME, n. [In Fr. nigue is a term of contempt] A 
namo given in contempt, derision, or reproach ; an oppro- 
brious appellation. 

NICKNAME, v.t To give a name of reproach ; to call by 
an opprobrious appellation.— Shak. 

NICKNAMED, pp. Named in derision. 

NICK'NAM-ING, ppr. Calling by a name, in contempt or 
derision. 

NI€-O-LAT-TAN, n. A term applied to certain corrupt per 
sons in the early Church at Ephesus, who are censured 
in Rev. iL, but of whom little can be known with certain- 
ty.— Murdock. 

NI-CÓ'TIAN, a. Pertaining to or denoting tobacco; and, as 
a noun, tobacco; so called from Nicot, who first intro 
duced it into France, A.D. 1560. 

NI€-O-TIANT.NA, ?n. A concrete or solid oil obtained 

NI-CO'TIA-NYNE, 5 from tobacco, and onc of its active 
principles. It smells like tobacco smoke, and is emb 
nently poisonous. 

NI€'O-TIN, n. An alkaloid of a very acrid taste, obtained 
from tobacco, and one of its active principles. It is emi- 


nently poisonous. 
NICTZTE, v. i. [L. nícto.) To wink.—Ray. 
SIETA-TING, — ?ppr.ora. Winking. — Nictitating mem 


NI€'TI-TÀ-TING, § brane, a thin, pellucid membrane, by 
wah the process of winking is performed in ccrtain an- 


NIC-TA'TION, 
NIE-TUTETION, } n. The act of winking. 


t NIDE, n. (L. nidus.) A brood. 

t NIDO'ET, n. A dastard.— Camden, 

NIDT-FI-CATE, v. £ (L. widífco.] To make a nest. 

NID-I-FI-CA'TION, n. The act of building a nest, and the 
hatching and feeding of young in the nest. 

t NTDING, n. (Sax. nithing ; Dan., Sw. niding.] A dospi- 
cable coward ; a dastard. 

NTDOR, x. [L.] Scent; savor.—Bp. Taylor. 

NI-DOR-OS1-TY, w. Eructation with the taste of undigest- 
ed roast meat.—Floyer. 

NTDOR-OUS3, a. Resembling the smell or taste of roested 
meat.— Bacon. 

NID'U-LANT, a. (L. midulor.] 
loose in pul or cotton, within a berry or pericarp. 

NID-9.Là N, *. The time of remaining in the nest, as. 
of a bird.. Brown. 

NYDUS, x. [L.] A nest; a repository for the eggs of birds. 
insects, &c. 

prec (nëse), n. (Fr. nce] The daughter of a brother or 


sister. 

NI-EL'LO, n. A species of ornamental engraving, used by 
the Romans and the Italians, resembling damask-work, 
made by enchasing a black co. sition, said to have been 
composed of silver and lead, into cavities in wood and 
metals.— Elmes on 

t NIFLE, n. (Norm.) trifle.— Chaucer. 

NIG'GARD, 2. (W. nig; Ger. knicker.) A miser; a person 
meanly close and covetous. 

NIG'GARD, a. 1. Miserly; meanly covetous; sordidly pai. 
simonious.—Dryden. 2. Sparing; wary.—Shak. 

NIG'GARD, v. t. To stint; to supply sparingly. [Rare] 

t NIG'GARD-ISE, n. Niggardliness.—Spenser. 

NIG'GARD-ISH, a. Somcwhat covetous or niggardly. 

NIG'GARD-LLI-NESS, n. Mean covetousness ; sordid parsi- 
mony.— Addison. 

NIG’GARD-LY, a. 1. Meanly avaricious; extremely epar 
ing of expense. 2. Wary; cautiously avoiding profusion 

Sidney. —5 YN. Covetous; parsimonious ; eparing; mier 


ly; penurious; sordid. 
NICGARD.LY, adv. : with cautious parsimony 
ney. 
iness. 


INCOLE v.t. and Á To mock; to trife with—Besumont 
an . 

NIG'GLED, pp. Triflcd with. t 
NIG’GLER, a One who niggles at any bandiwork.—Smert 


In botany, nestling ; lying 
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NIG'GLING, ppr. Nuvcking. 

NIGH (nD, a (Sax. neah, neag, 
1. Near; not distant or remote in place or 
£ Closely allicd by blood. 3 Easy to be obtained or 
learned; of easy access. 4. Ready to support, to forgive. 
or to aid and defend. 5. Close in fellowship; intimate in 
relation. 6. Near in progress or condition. Heb, vi— 
Syy. Close; adjacent; contiguous; proximate; present. 

NIGH (nD, adr. 1. Near: at a small distance in place or 
time, or in the course of events. 2. Near to a place. 3. 
Almost; near. 

t NIGH (nf, e. € To approach : to advence or draw near. 

1 NIGH LY (nile), adv. Nearly; within a little. 

NIGHNESS (nines), m. Nearness; proximity in place 
time, or degree. 

RIGHT sa A (Sax. nihz; Goth. nakts; D. nage; Ger. 
nacht.) 1 That part of the natural day when the sun is 
beneath the horizon, or the time from sunset to sunrise. 
2. The time after the close of life; death.—John,ix. 3. A 
atate of ignorance ; intellectual and moral darkness; heath- 
enish ignorance —Rom., xii 4. Adversity; a state of af- 
fiction and distreas.—Js., xxi 5. Obscurity; a state of 
concealment from the eye or the mind; unintelligible- 
ness.— To-night, in this night. 

NIGHT-AN’GLING (nite’-ang’cling), n. The angling for or 
catching fish in the night—Encyc. 

NIGHT-BIRD, x. A bird that flies only in the night.— Hall. 

NIGHT-BLOOM-ING, a. Blooming in the night. 

NIGHT-BORN, a. Produced in darkness. 

NIGHT-BRAWL.-ER, s. One who excites brawls or makes 
a tumult at night. 

NIGHT-€AP, n. A cap worn in bed or in undress. 

NIGHT-€ROW, n. A fowl that cries in the night. —SAak. 

NIGHT-DEW (du), n. The dew formed in the night. 

NIGHT-DOG, ». A dog that hunts in the night; used by 
deer-stealers.— Shak. 

NIGHT-DRESS, n. A dress worn at night.—Pope. 

NIGHT-FAR-ING, a Traveling in the night 

NIGHT'-FIRE, ». 1. Ignis fatuus; Will-with-a-wisp; Jack- 
with-a-lantern. 2 Fire burning in the night—ZJrving. 

NIGHT-FLY, x. An insect that flies in the night Sek 

ur me dn nm. An animal or insect that flies in the 

t. 

ieser a at a. Lost or distressed in the night. 
—, n. 

KIGHT-GOWN, ^. A loose gown used for undress. 

NIGHT-HAG (nite’-hag), n. A witch supposed to wander 
in the night.—Mükton. 

NIGHT WE, lay A Tal aoa he aor b Hag 

tates, caprimu Americanus, allied to tjar. It 
bunts its prey toward evening, and often, diving down 
dicularly, produces a hollow, jarring sound, like 

that of a apinning-wheel. 

NIGHT-HER-ON, n. A wading bird allied to the herons 
and bitterns. It seeks its food in the evening, when it 
utters a disagreeable croaking noise. 

NIGHT-JAR, n. A British bird, the caprimulgus Europeus, 
also called goat-sucker, distinguished by the wide gape of 
its beak. It hunts its prey in the dusk, and is remarkable 
for the loud sound it emits, like the jore of a apinning- 
wheel Itis allied to the night haw 

KIGHT-MAN, n. One who empties privies in cities by night. 

NIGHT-PIECE (nite’-pése), n. A piece of painting so col- 
ored as to be supposed seen by candle-light. 

t NIGHT-RAIL, n. (night, and Sax. regl] A loose robe or 

ent worn over the dress at night. 

NIGHT-RA-VEN, n. A bird of ill omen that cries in the 
nigbt; the night-heron.- Spenser.— Edin. Encyc. . 

NIGHT-REST, n. Rest or repose at night.—Shak. 

NIGHT’-ROB-BER, n. One who robs in the ni 

NIGHT-ROLE, n. A tumult or frolic in the night —Shak. 

NIGHT-SHADE, n. [Sax nihtscada.] A name common to 
several berry-bearing herbs, mostly poisonous. 

NIGHT-SHIN-ING, a. Shining in the night ; luminous in 
darkness.— Wilkins. 

NIGHT-SHRIEK, n. A shriek or outcry in the night. 

NIGHT-SOIL, ». The contents of necessaries; so called 
mrs collected in cities and carried away as a manure 

y night. 

NIGHT'-SPELL, n. A charm againet accidents at night, 

NIGHT -TRIP-PING, a. pping about in the 

NIGHT'-VIS-ION (.vizh-un), n. A vision at night. 

NIGHT-WAK-ING, a. atching in the night. 

NIGHT-WALK (nite'-wawk), n. A walk in the evening or 
night.— Walton. 

NIGHT-WALK-ER, s. 1. One who walks in his sleep; a 
somnambulist. 2. One who roves about in the night for 


evil ree 
nIGHT-\ ALK-ING, a. KOTE ele night. 
NIGHT-WALK-ING, n. 1. W g in one's sleep; som- 


nambulism. 2. A roving in the streets at night with evil i 
NIGHT WAN-DERER, n. One roving at night. 
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neh, for nig; Ger. nahe.) | 
time.—Prior. | NIGHT'-WATCH (nite’-wotch), n. L A peri 


NIN 


NIGHT-WAN-DER.ING, a. Wandering tz. ihe night. 

NIGHT'-WAR-BLiNG,a. Warbling or sin in the night 

in the nigbt, 
as distinguished by the change of the watch. 2. A watch 
or guard in the nicht. 

NIGHT-WATCH-ER, x. One who watches in the night 
with evii designs. 

N fone YIR H, n. A night-hag; a witch who appears in 

e night. 

NIGH TED, a. Darkened; clouded; black —SAak. [ Rare.) 

NIGHTFALL, «. The close of the day; evening. 

NIGHTIN-GALE, n. (Sax. nihtegale.) 1. A smali bird thet 
sings at night, of the genus philomela (motacilla, Linn.); 
Philomela, or Philomel It is celebrated for its vocal pow- 
ers. 2. A word of endenrment.—$5Aak. 

NIGHT'ISH, a. Pertaining to night, or attached to the night 

NIGHT'LESS, a. Having no nien 

NIGHTLY (niteJe), a. 1. Done by night ; happening in the 
night, or appearing in the night; nocturnal 2. Done ev 


a Bl T 

NIGHTLY, ade. 1. By night 2 Every sisbe 

NIGHTMARE, n. [nigàt, and Sax. mara.] cubus; a sen 
ne in sleep resembling the pressure of a wcight on the 

reast. 

NIGHTWARD, a. Approaching toward night. 

NI-GRES'CENT, a. [L. nigresco] Growing black, chang- 
ing to a black color; approac to blackness. 

NI'GRINE, x. An ore of titanium, found in black grains ot 
rolled pieces.— Ure. 

NI'HIL AL'BUM, n. [L. white nothing] In chemistry, a 
name formerly given to the flowers or white oxyd of zine, 
a woolly-looking white substance formed by the combus- 
tion of zinc, and so minutely divided as to float in the air 

NI'HIL DEBET. [L. he owes nothing.) A plea denying a 


debt. 
NIHIL DIY'CIT. (L. he says nothing] In law, a judgment 
by nihil dicit, is when the Pesca Bale no answer. 
NYHIL-ISM, n. Nothingness ; nihility.—D»wight. 
NI-HILT-TY, = [L. nikidum.] Nothingness; a state of being 


LJ. Watts. 

NIL DES-PE-RAN'DUM. (L.] Let-there be no despair. 
The phrase was, originally, nil desperandum de republica, let 
there be no despeir ropecang the commonwealth or state. 

t NILL, v.t. [Sax. nilian.| Not to will; to refuse; to reject. 

NILL, e. £. To be unwilling. —S&ak. 

NILL, n. The shining sparks of brass in trying and melting 
the ore.—Johnson. 

NI.LOM'E-TER, x, (Necdeos, Nile, and Gr. yerpoy.] An im 
strument for measuring the rise of water in the Nile dur 
ing the flood. 

NYI-LOTI€, a. Relating to the Nile. 

t1 NIM, v. t. (Sax. neman, niman.] To take; to steal; to filch. 
—Hudibras. 

NIN'BLE, a. Moving with ease and celerity.—Syn. Agile; 
quick; lively; swift; light; brisk; expeditious; speedy, 
alert; active; prompt; expert. 

NIN'BLE-FOQTED, a. Running with speed; light of foot 

NIM'BLE-WIT-TED, a. Quick; ready to 

NIN'BLE-NE88S, n. tness and agility in motion; quich 
ness; celerity; speed ; swiftness. 

t NIN'BLESS, n. Nimbleness.—Spenaer. 

NIM'BLY, adv. With agility ; with light, quick motion. 

NIMBUS, n. [L.] 1. A circle or disk of rays of light around 
the heads of divinities, saints, and sovereigns on medals, 
pictures, &c.—Brande. 2. A name given to the rain-cloud. 

t NI-MYE-TY, 2. I nimieas.] The state of being too much. 

t NIMMER, 2. (Sax. niman.) A thief —Hudibras. 

NIN'COM-POOP, n. (s corruption of L. non compos.) A 
fool; a blockhead ; a trifling dotard. [4 low word.) 

NINE, a. (Goth. niun; G. neun.] Denoting the number 
com posed of eight and one. 

NINE, n. The number composed of eight and one.—TÀ« 
nine, among the English poets, the nine Muses. 

NINE-FOLD, a. Nine times repeated.— Milton. 

NINE'-HOLES, n. A game in which holes are made in tho 

ound, into which a t is to be bowled.—Drayton 

NINE-NEN'S-MOR'RI A. See Morris. 

NINE'-PENCE,-x. A silver coin of the value of nine-pence. 

NINE-PINS, m. A play originally with nine ue Or pieces 
of vrood set on end, at which a bowl is rolled for throwing 
them down. Ten pins are sometimes used. 

NINE-SCÓORE, a. Noting nine times twenty. 

NINE-SE6RE, n. The number of nine times ii d 

NINETEEN, a (Sax nigantyxe.) Noting the number ot 
nine and ten united. 

NINETEENTH, a (Sax. nigantothe.] The ordinal of nine 
teen ; designating nineteen. 

NINE'TI.ETH. a. The ordinal of ninety. 

NINETY, a. Nine times ten; as, ninety years. 

NINNY, n. I aan] A fool; a simpleton. 

NIN'NY-HAM-MER, a. A simpleton.— ArbutÀnot. 

NINTH, a. (Sax. nigetha.] The ordinal of nine; designating 
the number nine, the next preceding ten. 


* See Synopsis. i, E, T, &c., long.—K, É, 1, &c., short. —ÉF AR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ; MARINE, B1 RD ;—MOVE, BOOK. 
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NINTH, s. 1. A ninth part.—92. In music, an interval con- 
taining an octavo with a tono or semitonc additional. 

NINTH'LY, ade. In the next place. 

NI-U'BI-UM, x. (from Niobe.) A metal recently discovered 

Ñ 5 e CID ks 

€. t. [D. knippen ; Sw. knipa.) 1. To cut, bite, or pinch 
off the cnd or nib, or to pisci off with the ends of the 
ris 2. To cut off the end of any thing; to clip, as 
with the knife or scissors. 3. To blast; to kill or destro 
the end of sny thing; hence, to kill; as, nipped in thc bud. 
Hence, cut otf prematurely. 4. To pinch, bite, or affect 
the extremities of any thing; hence, to check progress or 
advance. 5. To check circulation ; osa] 6. To bite; 
to vex.—Spenser: 7. To satirize nly; to taunt sar- 
castically — Hubbard. 

NIP, n. 1. A seizing or closing in upon ; aa, in the northern 
scas, the nip of the ice. 2 A pinch with the nails or teeth. 
—Ascham. 3. A small cut, or a cutting off the end. 4. 
A blast; a killing of the ends of plants; destruction by 
frost. 5. A biting sarcasm; a taunt. 6. (G. nippen.) A 
mp, or small draught. 

NI D» } (nipt), pp. Pinched; bit; cropped; blasted. 

NIP'PER, n. 1. A satirist; (0b8.} 2 A fore-tooth of a horse. 
The nippers are four. 

NIP'PER-KIN, n. (Aleman. nap, nappekin.] A small cup. 

NIP'PERS, n. pl. Small pincers. 

NIP'PING, ppr. or a. Pinching; pinching off; biting off the 
end; cropping; clipping; blasting; killing. 

NIP'PING-LY, adv. With bitter sarcasm.—Johxson. 

NIPPLE, n. (Sax. nypele] 1 A teat; a dug. 2 The orifice 
at which any animal liquor is separated.—Dcrham. 

NIP'PLE-WOÓRT, n. An herb of the genus lapsana, former- 
ly used as an external application to the breasts of women. 

t NIS. (Sax. nis] Is not.—Spenser. 

NT'SAN, n. (Heb. and Chal. 155.) A month of the Jewish 
calendar, the first month of the sacred ycar and seventh 
of the civil year, answering to the end of March and be- 

ing of April; called Abid until the captivity. 

NISI PRI'US, n. (L.) In law, the name of certain courte 
for the trial of causes in the several counties. The writ 
requires the trial to be held at Westminster on a certain 
day, nisi prius, unless previously the justices of the bench 
should meet in the county. Hence, their courts were 
called nisi prius courts, and trials bcfore them, trials at 
nisi prius. Corresponding courts have been created by 
statute in some of the United States.—Bouvier. 

NIT, n. (Sax. Anizu.} The egg of a louse or other small in- 
sect.—Derkam. 

NITEN.CY, n. (L. nite] 1. Brightness; lustre ; (little 
used. RI nuor.) Endeavor; effort; spring to expand 
itself; (litle used.) 

NYTER, in. (Fr. nitre; Sp., It. nitro; L. nitrum] A salt; 

NTTRE, 5 called, also, salt-petre (stone salt), and, in the 
modern nomenclature of chemistry, nitrate qf potassa. 

NITH'ING, n. (Sax. A coward; a dastard; a poltroon. 
See NIDING. 

NIT'ID, a. (L. nitidus.) 1. Bright; lustrous; shining.— Boyle. 
2. Gay; spruce; fine.—Reeve; (little used.) 

NITRATE, n. A salt formed by the union of the nitric 
acid with a base.—Lavoisier. 

NITRA-TED, a. Combined with nitric acid. 

NITRE, n. See NiTER. 

NITRIC, a. Impregnated with nitric acid.—Nitric acid, a 
compound of oxygen and nitrogen, in the proportion of 
five equivalents of oxygen to one of nitrogen.—Jitric oryd, 
a compound of oxygen and nitrogen, in the proportion of 
two equivalents of oxygen to one of nitrogen. 

NI-TRI-FI-CATION, n. The process of forming niter. 

NITRI-FY, v. t. (nier, and L. facio.) To form into niter. 

NITRITE, x. A salt formed by the combination of the ni- 
trous acid with a base. 

NYTRO-GEN, n. (Gr. verpov and ycvyae.] That element 
which is the basis of nitric acid, and the principal ingredi- 
ent in atmospheric air. In a pure state, it is a colorless 

as, wholly devoid of smell and taste. 

NI-TROG’E-NOUS, a. Pertaining to nitrogen. 

SNTI.TRO-LEU'/CIE, a. Designating a supposed acid obtained 
from leucine acted on by nitric acid. 

NI-TROME-TER, n. (Gr. verpow and perpew.} An instru- 
ment for ascertaining the quality or value of niter. 

NI'TRO-MU,RI-ATIE, a. Nitro-muriatic acid is formed by 
mixing nitric and muriatic (or hydrochloric) acid; for- 
merly called aqua regia, from its solvent power over gold, 
the king of the metals.— Brande. 

NITROUS, a. Pertaining to niter; partaking of the quali- 
ties of niter, or resembling it —Nitrous acid, a compound 
of oxygen and nitrogen in the proportion of four equiva- 
lents of the former to one of the latter. — Nitrous ozyd, 
sometimes, from its effects on the animal aystem when in- 
baled, called exhilarating or laughing gas, a gas composed 
of one equivalent of oxygen and one of nitrogen. 

AITRY, a. Nitrous; pertaining to niter; Broducing niter. 
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NITTER, n. The horse-bce, that laye e 
horsea.— Med. Rep. yo Ep oc moe 

t NITTI-LY, adv. Lousily.—Haywerd. 

NITTY, a. Full of nite; abounding with nita. 

t NEVAL, a. [L. nivalis] Abounding with snow: mowy. 

NIV'E-OUS, a. [L. niveus.) nowy; resembling snow; 
partaking of the qualities of snow.— Brown. 

NI-ZAM', n. The ttlo of onc of the native soverelgna of 
India.— Brande, 

pio n. (Norm. Fr. ness] A dunce; a slnplcton.— Smart. 

ulgar. 

n abbrcviation of number, Fr. nombre; aa, No. 10. 

NO, adv. (Sax. na, or ne; W. na.) 1. A word of denial or 
refusal, expressing a ncgative, and cquivalent to ney and 
not. 2. Alter another negative, it repeats the negutiun 
with great emphasis. 3. Not in any degrec. 4. When 
no is repeated, it expresses negation or refusal with em. 


hasis. 

NÒ, a. 1. Notany; none. 2. Not any; not one. 3. When 
it precedos where, as in no where, it may bc considered as 
adverbial, though originally an adjective. 

NO-A'€HLAN, e. Pertaining to Nouh, the patriarch, or to 
his time.—Phillipe, Geol. 

NOB, n. The head. [Inridicule. A low word.) 

NO-BIL'A-RY, n. A history of noble families.—Encyc. 

NO-BIL'I-TATE, v. t. (L. wobilito.] To make noble; w 


enoble. 

NO-BIL-I-TA"TION, n. The act of making noble.— More. 

NO-BIL'T-TY, ^. (L. nobilitas.) 1. Dignity of mind; great 
ness; grandeur; elevation of soul. 2. Antiquity of funi- 
ly; descent from noble ancestors; distinction by blood, 
usually joincd with riches. 3. The qualities which con 
stitute distinction of rank in civil society according to the 
customs or laws of the country.—In Great Britain, nobili 
is extended to five ranks, those of duke, marquis, car 
viscount, and baron. 4. The persons collectively who en 

oy rank above commoners; thc peoragc. 
‘BLE, a. (Fr. Sp. noble; L. mobilis.] 1. Being above 
every thing that can dishonor fh ag 2. High in ex- 
cellence or worth. 3. Distinguished for maguificence and 
splendor, as a building. 4. Of an ancient and eplendid 
family. 5. Distinguished from commoners by rank and 
title. 6. Characterized by liberality and generosity; aa 
a noble soul 7. Principal; capital; as a noble part of 
the body. 8. Ingenuous; candid; of an excellent dispo- 
sition ; ready to receive truth 9. Of tho best kind; 
choice ; excellent.—Noble metals, a name given to gold, 
silver, and platinum.—Sywn. Honorable; worthy; dignitied ; 
elevated; exalted; sublime; great; eminent; illustrious, 
renowned; statcly; splendid ; magnificent; grand; mag. 
nanimous; generous ; liberal; free. 

NOBLE, n. 1. A person of rank above a commoner ; a no- 
bleman; a pecr.—2. In Scripture, a person of honorable 
family, or Distinguished by station.—J3. Formerly. a gold 
coin, but now a money of account, value 6s. 8d. sterling. 

NOBLE-MAN, n. A noble; a peer; one who enjoys rank 
above a commoner.— Dryden. "REC 

NO'BLE-NESS, x. 1. Greatness; dignity; ingenuousness ; 
magnanimity ; elevation of mind or of condition. 2. Dis- 
tinction by birth; honor dcrived from a noble ancestry. 

NO-BLESS’, 1m. (Fr. noblesse.) 1. The nobility; persons of 

NO BLESSE; j noble rank collectively.—Drydeu. 2. Dig- 
nity ; greatness; noble birth or condition.—Spenscr ; [obs.] 

NO'BLE-WON-AN, n. A female of noble rank. 

NO'BLY, adv. 1. Of noble extraction; descended from a 
family of rank.—Dryden. 2. With greatness of soul; with 
magnanimity. 3. With splendor or magniflcence.—Svx. 
Nhustriously ; honorably ; magnanimously ; heroicall ; 
worthily; eminently; grandly; magnificently ; eplendidly. 


NO'BOD-Y, n. (no and body.) No person; no one.— Swift. 
NO'CENT, a. (L. nocens.) Hurtful; mischicvous ; injuri 
ous; doing hurt. — Watts. 


NO'CENT-LY, adv. In a hurtful manner; noxiously. 
NO'CIVE, a. LU nocivus.] Hurtful; injurious.—Hooker. 
f NOEK, n. notch. See NoTcH. 
t NOEK, c. t. ae placc xm tue ay aaa 
t NOCKED (nokt), a. Notched —Chaucer. 
NO€-TAM-BU-LA'TION, n. [L. noz and ambulo.] A rising 
from bed and walking in slcep.— Beddoes. 
NO€-TAM'BU-LI2T, n. One who rises from bed and walks 
in his sleep. Arbutknot uscs noctambulo in the same sense. 
NOC-TID'TÀL, a. (L. noz and dies] Comprising a night 
and a day.—Holder. {Little used.) “ne : 
t NO€-TIFER-OUS, a. (L. noz and fero.) Bringing night 
NO€-TIL'U-CA, n. [L. noz and lucco.) A species of phos 
horus which shines in darkness. w =s 
NÓ€-TIL'U-COUS, a. Shining in the night — Pennen. 
NO€-TIV'A-GANT, la. (L. noz and ragor.) V eis 
NO€-TIV'A-GOUA, the night, as an animal for prey: 
NO€-TIV-A-GA'TION, n. A roving in the "€ ob wis 
FOOTER n. day tro mor] Am acc 
in t. —Addison. 
NOCTULE, n. (L. noz.) A large species of bat 
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NOCTURN, n. [L. nocturnus] An office of devotion or ro- 
ligions service by night. —sSulling feat. 

NOC€-TURN'AL, a (L. nocturnus.) 1. Pertaining to night. 
2, Done or happening at night. J. Nightly; done or being 
every night. 

1 NO€-TURN'AL, n. An instrument formerly used at sea 
to take the altitude of the stars, &c.— Barlow. 

NO€-TURN'AL-LY, adr. In the night; nightly. 

*NOCU-NENT, n. [L. nocumentum.) Harm. 

t NO€U-OUS, a (L. noruus.] HurtiiL—Bailey. 

NOCU-OUS-LY, ede. In a hurtful manner; injurioualy. 

NOD, r. £ (L. swto.) 1. To inclino the head with a quick 
motion, cither forward or sidewise, as persons nod in 
sleep. 2. To bend or incline with a quick motion. 3. To 
be fore 4. To make a slight bow; also, to beckon 
with a no 

NOD, e.& 1. To incline or bend; to shakc.—Shak. 2. To 
signify by a nod; as, to nod approbation. 

NOD, n. 1. A quick declination of the head. 2. A quick 
declination or inclination. 3. A quick inclination of the 
head in drowsiness or slccp. 4. A slight obcisance.—Shak. 
Š. A command. 

NODI-TED, a. (L. nodatus] Knotted.—A nodated kyper- 
bola, in geometry, is a curve having two branches which 
intersect each other. 

NO-DATION, n. (L. nodatio.] The act of making a knot, 
or state of knotted. [Little used.) 

NOD'DED, pp. Bent; inclined; signified by a nod. 

tNOD'DEN, a. Bent; inclined.—7Àomson. 

NOD'DER, n. One who nods; a drowsy person. 

NOD'DING, ppr. or a. 1. Inclining the head with a short, 
quick motion ; signifying by a nod.—9. In botany, a sub- 
stitute for the term nutant; having the top bent down- 


NOD'DLE, n. (qu. L. nodulus.] The head; [in contempt.) 
NODDY, n. fav. Gr. vw0ns.] 1. A simpleton; a fool. 2A 
eca-fow! of the tern kind, found, principally, along the 
American coasts in warm latitudes. 3. A game at cards. 
NODE, n. (L. nodus.) 1. Properly, a knot; a knob; hence, 
2. In surgery, a swelling of the periosteum, tendons, or 
bones.—J. In astronomy, the point where the orbit of a 
planet intersects the ecliptic—4. In poetry, the knot, in- 
trigue, or plot of a piece, or the principal difficulty —5S. In 
dialing, a point or hole in the gnomon of a dial, used for 
showing the time or the sun's place.—6. In botany, the 
oint of a stem from which the leaves arise. Lindley.— 
odes, or nodal points, in music, the fixed points of a sono- 
rous chord, at which it divides itself, when it vibrates by 


aliquot and produces the harmonic sounds. 
NO-DOSE', a. (L. nodosus.) Knotted; having knots or 
swelling joints.— Martyn. 


NO-DOS'I-TY, n. Knottiness.— Brown. 
NOD'.LAR,a. Pertaining to or in the form of a nodule or 


knot. 

NODULE, n. [L. nodulus.) A rounded mineral mass of 

irregular shape.— Lyell. 

NODULED, a. Having little knots or lumpa. 

t NO-ETIC, a. [Gr. votrixos.] Intellectual; transacted by 
the nnderepaormg. 

NOG, n. [abbrev. o ween) A little pot; also, ale.—Swift. 

t NOG'GEN, a. Hard; rough; harsh—King Charles. 

NOG'GIN, n A small mug or wooden cup. 

NOG'GING, n. A partition of scantlings filled with bricks. 

t NOTANCE, n. Annoyance; mischief; inconvenience. 

t NOIE, for annoy. ? 

t NOI'ER, for annoyer. > T'usser. 

t NOT'OUS, troublesome. y 

NOISE (noiz), n. (Fr. noise] 1. Sound of any kind. 2 
Loud, importunate, or continued talk expressive of boast- 
ing, complaint, or quarreling. 3. Frequent talk ; much 
public conversation. 4. Music in general; a concert.— 
Shak. ; (obs.)—Syn. Cry; outcry; clamor; din; clatter; 
tumult; uproar. 

NOISE (noiz), v. £ To sound loud.— Milton. 

NOISE (noiz), v. t. 1. To spread by rumor or report, 2. 
To disturb with noise; [not authorized.) 

NOISE-MAK.-ER (noiz-mák-er) n. One who makes a 
clamor.—ZL' Estrange. 

NOIS ED, Pp. Spread by report; much talked of. 

NOISE'FUL (noiz’fyl), a. Loud; clamorous; making much 
noise or talk.— Dryden. 

MORELESS (noiz‘les), a. Making no noise or bustle; ai- 
en 

NOJSELESS-LY, adv. Without noise ; silently. 

NOISE'LESS-NESS, n. Astate of silence. . 

NOIS'I-LY (noize-le), adv. With noise; with making a 


noise. 

NOIST.NESS (noiz'enes), ^. The state of being noisy; 
loudness of sound ; M N ouy 

NOIS'ING (noiz^ng), ppr. Spreading by report. 

NOI'SÓME (noi'sum), a. (Norm. noisife; It. nocivo, noioso.] 
1. Noxious to health ; hurtful; mischievous ; unwhole- 
some ; insalubrious ; destructive. 2. Noxious; injurious. 


7 Bee Sysopeis. &, E, 1, &c., long.—K, €, 
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NOM 
3. Offensive to the smell or other scnses; disgusting, 
fetid.— Shak. : % 
NOI'SÓME-LY (noi'sum-le), adv. With a fotid stench; with 
an infectious steam. 
NOISOME-NESS n. Offcnsiveness to the smell; quality 
that disgusts.— South. 
NOISY (noiz'e, a 1. Making a loud sound. 2. Clamor 
ous; turbulent; obstreperous. 3. Full of noise. 
NOLENS VOLENS. (Ly Unwilling or willing; whether 
he will or not. 
NOLI-ME-TANGE-RE. [L.; touch me not] 1. A name 
of certain plants, particularly of the genus impatiens, from 
the property of discharging the seeds, when ripe, with 
some force.—2. Among physicians, an ulccr or cancer, a 


specics of herpes.— Coze. 
NO-LY"TION (no-lish'un), n. (L. nolo.) Unwillingness ; op 
e head ; the noddle. 


Pora to volition. [Little used. 

t NOLL, n. (Sax. Anol, cnoll.] 

NOLLE PROS'E-QUI. (L.j In law, a formal stoppage of 
proceccings in a suit by a plaintiff or attorney for the 

ublic. 

NO'MAD, n. (Gr. vouac, vouaóos.) One who leads a wander: 
ing life, and subsists by tending herds of cattle which graze 
on herbage of spontaneous growth. 

NO-MAD1€, a. (Gr. vopačıxos.) Pastoral; subsisting by 
the tending of cattle, and wandering for the sake of pas- 


turage. 

NO'MAD-ISM, n. The state of a nomad. 

NO’MAD-IZE, v. f. To wander with flocks and herds for 
the sake of finding pasturage ; to subsist by the grazing 
of herds on herbage of natural growth. — Tooke. 

NO'MAD-IZ-ING, ppr. Leading a pastoral life, and wander- 
{ng or removing from place to place for the sake of find- 
ing pasture. 

NO'MAN-CY, x. (L. nomen, and Gr. pavrua.) The art of 
divining the destiny of persons by the letters which form 
their names. 

NOMBLES, n. pl. (Fr.) The entrails of a deer.—Johnson. 


NOM'BRIL, n. (Fr.] The center of. an escutcheon. 

NOM' DEG E (non? de gar’). (Fr) Literally, a 
name during the war ; a fictitious name, or one assumed 
for a time. 


NOME, n. (Gr. vopos.) 1. A province or tract of country, 
an Egyptian government or division.—2. In the ancien! 
Greek music, any melody determined by inviolable rules 
—3. (L. oaea] In algebra, a term, which see.—4. (Gr 
y ua to eat] In surgery, a phagedenic ulcer, or species 


e 

* NUMEN-€L X-TOR, n. [L.; Fr. nomenclateur.] 1. A per 
son who calls things or persons by their names.—2 Ii 
modern usage, a person who gives names to things. 

* NÜUMEN-€LÁA-TRESS, n. A female nomenclator. 

*NO-MEN-€LATUR-AL, a. Pertaining or according to t 
nomenclature.— Barton. 

* NO'MEN-€LA-TURE, n. [L. nomenclatura] 1. A list o; 
catalogue of the more usual and important words in t 
language, with their significations; a vocabulary or dic 
tionary, 2 The names of things in any art or science, or 
the whole vocabulary of names or technical terms whick 
are appropriated to any particular branch of science.! 

NOMI-AL, n. (from L. nomen.) In algebra, a term, which 


see. 

NOM'IN-AL, a. (L. nominalis.) 1. Titular; existing in name 
only. 2. Pertaining to & name or names; consisting ir 
names. 

NON'IN-AL, Yn. The Nominalists were a sect of phi 

NOM‘N-AL-IST, $ losophersin the Middle Ages, who adopt 
ed tho opinion of Roscelín, that generals, or the terms used 
to denote the genera and species of things, are not proper 
ly designations of things that exist, but mere names for 
resemblances and evideucar of things.— Murdock. 

NOM'TN-AL-ISM, n. The principles of the Nominalists. 

t NOMTN-AL-IZE, ».t. To convert into a noun. 

NON'IN-AL-LY, edv. By name or in name only. 

NOM'TN-iTE, v. t. (L. nomino.) 1. To name; to mention 
by name. 2. Tocall; to entitle; to denominate.— Spenser 
3. To name, or designate by name, for an office or place ; 
to appoint.—4. Usually, to name for an election, choice, ot 
appointment ; to propose by name. 

NOM'IN-A-TED, pp. Named; mentioned by name; desig. 
nated or proposed for an office or for election. 

NOM'IN-ATE-LY, adv. By name; particularly. 

NOMT‘N-4A-TING, ppr. or a Naming ; proposing for an of 
fice or for choice by name. 

NOM-IN-A’TION, n. 1. The act of naming or of nomina 
ting; the act of proposing by name for an office. 2. The 
power of nominating or appointing to office. 3. Tho state 
of being nominated. 

NOM'N-A-TIVE,a. Pertaining to the name which precedes 
a verb, or to the first casc of nouns. 

NOM'TN-A-TIVE, n. In grammar, the first case of names or 
nouns, and of adjectives which are declinable. 

NOMIN-A-TIVE-LY, ade. As a nominative. 


&c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—A SVE, BOOK, 
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'NOMTN-A-1OR, a. One who nominates. 

NOM-1N-EE', n. 1. In law, the person who is named to re- 
ceivc a copyhold estate on surrender of it to thc lord; 
sometimes calicd the surrenderee. 2. A person namcd or 
designated by another. 3. A person on whose life depends 
an annuity. 

NONO *. He who points out or nominates, as to an 
office. 

NO-MOG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. voyos, law, and ypagu, to write.) 
À treatise on laws. 

NOM'O-THETE, n. A law-giver.—Smart. 

NOM-O-THETIO, Ya. (Gr. yopoOcrns.) Legislativo ; 

NOM-O-THET'I€-AL, $ enacting laws. 

NON, edo. (L.] Not. This word is used in the English 
language as a prefix only, for giving a negative sensc to 
words; as in non-resideuce. 

NON-A-BIL'I-TY, n. A want of ability.—In law, en excep. 
tion takcn against a plaintiff in a cause, when ho is un- 
able legally to commence a suit. 

NON-AO-CEDING, a. Not acceding. 

NON-AC'D, a. Not having the ities of an acid. 

NON-AP-PEAR'ANCE, n. Default of appearance, as in 
court, to prosecute or defend. 

NON-AP-POINTMENT, #. Neglect uf appointment. 

NON AS-SUMP'SIT. IL] The plea of the defcndant in 
an action of assumpsit, that "he did not undertake and 
prone &c.—Boucier. 

NON-AT-TEND'ANCE, n. A failure to attend; omission 
of attendance. 

NON-AT-TEN'TION, n. {nattention. —Swift. 

NON-BI-TU'MIN-OUS, a. Containing no bitumen. 

NON-€LilIM, n. A failure to make claim within tho time 
limited by law ; omission of claim.— Bailey. 

NON-€O-H&'SION (-hé’zhun), s. Want of cohesion. 

NON-6OO-IN'CI-DENT, a. Not coincident. 

NON-€OM-MIS'SION ED (Anish'und),a. Not having a com. 
mission.—Non-commissioned officers, in the army, are those 
below the rank of ensign or cornet, and, in the savy, those 
below the rank of licutenant. 

NON-€OM-MIT'TAL, nm. A state of not being committed 
or pledged; forbearance of committing one's self. [Amer- 
écan politics. 

NON-COM-MONTON, n. Neglect or failure of communion. 

NON-€OM-PLYANCE, n. Neglect or failure of compliance. 

NON-€OM-PLYING, a. Neglecting or refusing to comply. 

NON €OM'POS MEN'TIS, L(L.) Not of sound mind; 

NON €OM"POS. f not having theregular use 
of reason ; as a noun, an idiot; a lunatic. 

NON-€ON. See NoN-CoNTENT. 

NON-CON-€LUDING, a. Not ending or closing.— Barter. 

NON-€ON-€UR', v. £ To dissent or refuse to concur. 

NON-€ON-€UR'RENCE, n. A refusal to concur.—Ashe. 

NON-€ON-DU€TING, a. Not conducting; not transmit- 
ting another fluid. 

NON-€ON-DU€'TION, n. A non-conducting.— Ure. 

NON-€ON-DUCT'OR, n. A substance which does not con- 
duct, that is, transmit another substance or fluid, or which 
transmits it with difficulty. 

Mee e uwa eak a. Not joining in the established re- 

on. 

NON-€ON.FORMAST, 2. One who docs not conform to 
an established church ; particularly, in England, one who 
refused to conform to the established church at the resto- 
ration of Charles II. 

NON-€ON-FORMT-TY, n. 1. Neglect or failure of con- 
formity. 2. The neglect or refusal to unite with an es- 
tablished church in its rites and mode of worsbip. 

NON-€ON-TA'ÓIOUS, a. Not contagious. 

NON-€ON-TÀ'6IOUS-NESS, n. The quality or state of be- 
ing not communicable from a diseased to a healthy body. 

NON’-CON-TENT, n. In the British House of Lords, onc 
who gives a negative vote, as not being satisfied with the 
measure. The word is sometimes abridged into nen-con., 
and applied to any one who dissents or expresses dissatis- 
faction.—Jokn Foster. 

NON-€ON.TRIB'8-TING, a. Not contributing.—Jeferson. 

NON-€O-TEM-PO-RA'NE-OUS, a. Not being cotemporary, 
or not of Canary origin.—Journ. of Science. 

NON-DE-LIVER-Y, n. A neglect or failure of delivery. 

NON-DEP-O-Sf' TION (-zisb'un), n. A failure to deposit or 
throw down. 

NON’-DE-SERIPT, a. (L. non and descriptus.) That has 
not been described. 

NON DORERIET, n. Any thing that has not been de- 
scri 

NON-DE-VEL'OP-MENT, n. A failure of development. 

NON-DIS-€Ó V'ER-Y, n. Want of discovery.— Buckland. 

NON-E-LE€T", n. (L. non and electus.) One who is not 
elected or chosen to salvation.— Huntingrton. 

NON-E-LE€'TION, n. Failure of election.—Jefferson. 

NON-E-LECTRIE€, a. Conducting the electric fluid. 
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NON-EM-.PHATI6, a. Hav hasta 

NON-FN.PHATICAL | Mist S He tomer UR 

NON-ENTI-TY, n. 1. Non«xistence ; the negation of be 
ing.— Bentley. 9. A thing not existing. 

NON-E-PIS'€O-PAL, a. Not Cplcopal ; Dot of the Episco 
D. Church or denominatiun.—J. M. Mason. ‘ 

NON-E-PIS-€0-PA’LI-AN, n. One who docs not belong te 
the Episcopal Church or dcnomination.—J. M. Mason. 

NON-ES-SENTIAL, n. Non-essentials ere things not cesen- 
tial to a particular purposc.—J. M. Mason. 

NON EST IN-VEN'TUS. (L.] Ue is not found.—In lase, 
the sheriff's return to a writ when the defendant is not te 
be found. 

NON-EX-€OM-MONI-CA-BLE, a. Not liable to excummn. 
nication. 

NON-EX-E-€0TION, n. Negicct of execution ; non-per 
formance. 

NON-EX.-IST'ENCE (x as gz), n. 1. Absence uf existence, 
the negation of being. 2. A thing that has no exisu'nce. 
NON-EX-ISTENT. a. Not having existence.— B. Godwin. 
NON-EX.POR-TA' TION, n. A failure of exportation; a not 

exportin poa or commodities. 

NON-EX. ‘SILE, a. That can not be strctched. 

NON-FEA'SANCE, n. In law, a failure to perform. 

NON-FUL-FILL'MENT, n. Neglect or failure to fulfill. 

NON-IM-POI-TA'TION, n. Want or failurc of importation 

NON-IM.PORT'ING,a. Not bringing from foreign countrice. 

NON-JOIN'DER, n. In law, tho omission of some person 
who ought to have been made a plaintiff or defendant in 
& suit.— Bouvier. 

NON-JOR'ING, a. (L. non and juro.) Not swearing allegi- 
ance ; an epithet applied to the party in Great Britain that 


would not swear allegiance to the Hanoverian family and 
government. 
NON-JOROR, n. In Great Britain, one who refused to 


take the oath of allegiance to the govcrnment and crown 
of England at thc revolution, when James IL abdicated 
the throne, and the Hanovcrian family was introduced. 
NON LI'QUET. [L.] Itis not clear; a phrase used when 
a person votes on neither sido of a question because un 
decided in his mind. 
NON-MA-LIG'NANT,a. Not mali t; applicd to diseasca. 
NON-MAN-U-FA€'TUR-ING, a. Not carrying on nianufao- 
tures.— Hamilton. 
NON-MEM'BER, n. Not a member. 
NON-MEN'BER.SHIP, n. State of not being a member. 
NON-ME-TAL/LIC€, a Not consisting of metal 
NON-NATW-RALS, n. n [L.non-matwralia.) In medicina, a 
term applied by the old physicians to certain things which 
are necessary to life, but form no part of the living body 
as air, food, excretions, &c.— Brande. 
NON-O-BEDI-ENCE, n. Negicct of obedicnce.— Milner. 
NON-OB-SERV'ANCE, n. Failure to observe or fulfill. 
NON OB-STAN'TE. (L.] Notwithstanding; in oppositioon 
to what has been s or is to be etated or ted. 
—A clause in statutes and Ictters patent, importing a li- 
cense from the king to do a thing which, being restrained 
by a of Parliament, can not be done without such license 
—En 
NON-PLY WENT, n. Negicct of payment.—S. E. Dwight. 
NON-PER-FORM'ANCE, n. A failure to perform. 
NON-PON-DER-OS'I-.TY, n. Dcstitution of weight ; levity 
NON-PON'DER-OUS, a. Having no wcight. 
NON-PRO-DU€'TION, n. A failure to produce or exhibit 
NON-PRO-FES'SION-AL (-fesh'un-), a. Not professional 
NON-PRO-FYCIEN-CY, n. Failure to make progress. 
NON-PRO-FI"CIENT (-fish’ent), w. One who has failed to 
improve or make progress in any study or pureuit. 
NON PROS. [contraction of L. non prosequitur.) 1n len, a 
judgment entered against the plaintiff in a suit when be 
does not appcar to prosecute. 


NON-PROSS Cprost) a. Denoting a suit which is 
dr d, or not prosecuted. 
NON-RE-GARD'ANCE, n. Want of due regard. 


NON-RE'GENT, n. In the English unicersitics, a term ap. 
plied to those Masters of Arts whose regency has ccascd. 
— See REGENT. 

NON-REN-DY TION (-dish‘un), n. Neglect of rendition, 
the not rendering what is due. . 

NON-RE-SEM'BLANCE, n. Unlikeness ; dissimilarity. 

NON-REST.DENCE, n. Failure or neglect of residing e£ 
the place where one ia stationed, or where official dutice 
require one to reside, or on one's own lands. 

NON-REST.DENT, a. als residing in a peace place, 
on one's own estatc, or in one's proper place. ` 

NON-REST.DENT, a. One who does not reside on rod 
own lands, or in the place where official vade ace 
—In England, non-resident is particularly app 

men who live away from their cures. $ 

NON-RE-SISTANCE, x. Thc omission of resistance; pase 

ive obedience ; submission to authority. 


NON-E-LEETRIE, n. A substance that is not an electric, | NON-RE-SIST'ANT, a. Making no resistance to powcr of 


or which transmits the fluid, as metals. 


opprcssion.— Arbuthnot. 
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NON-RE-SIST’ANT, a. One who maintains that no rosist- 
ance should be made to the injuries indicted by others. 
RON-&1NE' a. (L. nou and sanus.) Unsound; not perfect. 

NON-SENS'-TIVE, a. Wanting sense or perceptioi 

NON SEQ'U- TUR xne un. L.) It does not fol- 
low.—In logic, an inference which does not follow from 
the premises. 

NON-SLAVE'HOLD-ING, a. Not possessing slaves. 

NON-SO-LOTION, n. Failure of solution or explanation. 

NON-SOLV'EN.CY, ». Inability to pay debts. 

NON-SOLV'ENT, a. Not ablo to pay debts; insolvent. 

NON-SOLV'ENT, n. An insolvent. 

NON-SPARING, a Sparing none; all-destroying ; merci- 


less.— : 
NON-SUB-MIS'SION (-mish‘un), n. Want of submission. 
NON-SUB-MIS'SIVE, e. Not submissive. 
NON-TEN'URE, n. In law, a pica of a defendant that he 
did not hold the land as affirmed by the plaintiff.— Bouvier. 
KON'-TERM, 2. A vacation between two terms of a court. 
NON-UNI-FORM-IST, n. One who belicves that past 
changes in the structure of the earth have proceeded trom 
causes more violent than are now operating.—Am. Eclect. 
MON-US'ANCE (non-yüz'ans) n. Neglect of using.— 


rown. 
NON-USER (non-yiz‘er), n. 1. A not using; failure to 
use; neglect of official duty. 9. Neglect or omission of 


use. 

NON‘AGE, n. [non and age.) Minority; the time of life be- 
fore a person, according to the laws of his country, be- 
comes of age to manage his own concerns. 

NON-A-GEN-A'RLAN, n One ninety years old. 

NON-A-GES1-MAL, a. and n. [L. nonagesimus.) A term ap- 
Dus to the highest point of the ecliptic above the horizon. 

NON'A-GON, 2. (L. nonus, and Gr. yov«.] A plain figure 
having nine sides and nine angles.—Brande. 


NONCE, ^. (corruption of once] For the nonce, for the 
once ; for the esent call or occasion. ] 
NONCHA-LXNÓCE (non'sha-lüns^, n. (Fr. erence ; 


carelessness ; coolness. 

NON'CHA-LANT' (non'sha-ling), a. [Fr.] Indifferent; care- 
less; cool. 

* NONE (none or nun), a. (Sax. nan; ne and ane.) 1. Not 
one. 2. Not any; not a part; not the least portion. 3. 
It was formerly used before nouns; as, none assurance. 

is use is obsolete; we now use no. 4. it is used as a 
substitute, the noun being omitted. 5. In the following 
phrase, it is used for nothing, or no concern. "Israel 
would none of me,” that is, Israel would not listen to me 
at al. 6 As a substitute, none has a plural signification ; 
as, “terms of e were none vouchsafed." —Milton. 

NONES, x. pl. [L. none.) 1. In the Roman calendar, the 
ffth day of the months January, February, April, June, 
August, September, November, and December, and the 
seventh day of March, Mey July, and October. The 
mones were nine days from ides, reckoning inclusively 


acco to the Roman method. 2. Prayers, formerly so 
soled A intend 


* NONE'SUCH, n. [none and suck] 1. An extraordinary 
thing; a thing that has not its equal. 2. A name of vari- 
gus plants, as black medic, a variety of apple, a plant of 
the genus lychnis. 

NO-NILLION, 2. [L. nonus and million.) According to the 
AMI notation, a unit with 54 ciphers annexed; accord- 
to the French notation, a unit with 30 ciphers annexed. 

WON-PA-R£IL' (non-pa-rel), n. [Fr. non and pere 1. Ex- 
eellence unequaled.—Shak. 2. A sort of apple. A very 
small sort of printing type, the smallest now used except 
three, viz., ruby, pearl, and diamond. 

KON-PA-REIL' (non-parel), a. Having no equal; peerless. 

NON?PLUS, n. [L. non and plus.) Puzzle; insuperable dif- 
ficulty ; & state in which one Is unable to proceed. 

NON'PLUS, v. t. To puzzle; to confound; to put to a 
stand ; to stop by embarrassment.— Dryden. 

KON'PLUS ED (non'plust), pp. Puzzled; put to a stand. 

NONSENSE, m. 1. No sense; words or language which 
have no meaning, or which convey no just ideas; absurdi- 
ty. 2 Trifles; things of no importance.— Nonsense verses, 
are lines made edu improvement in versification, by 
taking any words which occur, without reference to form- 
ing any connected sense. 

NON-SENS'1€-AL, a. Unmeaning, absurd; foolish. 

NON -SENST€-AL-LY, ade. Absurdly ; without meaning, 

NON-SENS1€-AL-NESS, x. Jargon; absurdity; that which 
conveys no proper ideas. 

WON'SUCH. See NowESUCH. 

NON'SDIT, n. In law, the default, neglect, or non-appear- 
ance of the plaintif in & suit, when called in court, 
by which the plaintiff signifies his intention to drop the 

t. 


s 

KON'SUIT, v. .. To determine or record that the plaintiff 
drops his suit, on default of appearance when called in 
court. 

NON'SUIT, a. Nonsuited.—Tynz's Rep. 
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NON’SOIT-ED, pp. Adjudged to have deserted the suit by 
default of a ance, as a plaintiff. 

NON'SUIT-ING, ppr. Adjudging to have abandoned the 
suit by non-appearance or other neglcet. 

NOODLE, n. Asimpleton. [A vulgar ore) 

NQOK, n. A corner; a narrow place formed by an angle 
in bodies or between bodies.—Alilzon. 

NOON, n. [Sax. non; D. noen.) 1. The middle of the day; 
the time when the aun is in the meridian ; twelve o'clock. 
2. Dryden and others have “noon of night,” for midnight 

NOON, a. Meridional— Young. . 

NOON'DAY,». Mid-day; ve o'clock in the day. 

NOON'DiY, a. Pertaining to mid-day ; meridiona 

NOON'ING, n. Repose at noon; sometimes, repast at noon. 

NOON'STRAD, n. The station of the sun at noon. 

NOONTIDE, n. The time of noon; mid-day. 

NOON'TIDE, a. Pertaining to noon; meridional. 

“NOOSE (nooz), s. [Ir. xas] A running knot, which bind, 
the closer the more it is drawn.—Hucibras. 

NOOSE (nooz), v.t. To tie in a noose ; to catch in a noose, 
to entrap ; to insnare. 

NOOSED (noozd), PP. Caught in a noose. 

NOTE AP EU as series of Fes glass ves 

s placed vertically, for the purpose o pregnatin 

Š PAL with Pel erg acid qua. Brande vidis 

n. nt o genus cactus or opuntia, upon 
which the cochinea) insect chieñy breeds. 

NOPE, n. A provincial name for the bull-finch.—Ed. Encye. 

NOR, connective. (ne and or.] 1. A word that denies or 
renders negative the second or subsequent part of a prop 
osition, or a Proposition following another negative prop- 
osition ; correlative to neither or not.—2. Nor sometimes 
begins a sentence, but in this case a negative proponon 
has preceded it in the foregoing sentence. 3. In some 
cases, usually in poetry, neither is omitted, and the negation 
which it would express is included in nor. 4. Sometimes, 
in poetry, nor is used for neither, in the first part of the 


ropa 

NORFOLK €RAG, 2. In geology, an English tertiary for- 
mation, consisting of irregular ferruginous sandy clay, 
mixed with marine shells.— Buchanan. 

NO'RI-UM, x. A metal recently discovered in zircon. 

NORMAL, a. [L. normalis] 1. According to a square or 
rule; perpendicular; forming aright angle. 2. Regular; 
according to an established law, rule, or principle. 3. Re 
uing k Fadimen s or rag i teaching ruaige ts oF 

rat 8.—. group, in g , is a group o 

certain rocks taken as a rule or prot Aes ddd eh 

NORMAL, 2. In ipee. a perpendicular, 

NOR'MAL S€HOÓOL, x. An institution for"training up per 
sons to teach common schools. 

NORMAN, n. In seamen's language, a short wooden bar 
i be thrust into a hole of the windlass, on which to fastea 

e cable. 

NORMAN, n. [north-man or nord-man.] A Norwegian, or a 
native of Normandy. 

NORMAN, a. Pertaining to Normandy or to the Normans. 

NORNS, n. pl. In Scandinavian mythology, the three fates, 

present, and future.—Brande. 

NOR'ROY, n. [north and roy.) The title of the third of the 
three kings at arms or provincial heralds. 

NORSE, 2. The language of ancient Scandinavia. 

NORTH, x. (Sax. north; G., Sw., Dan. nord; D. noord; It. 
morte; Fr. nord.) One of the cardinal points, being that 
point of the horizon which is directly opposite to the sun 
in the meridian. 

NORTH, a. Being in the north; as, the north polar star 

NORTH-STAR, n. The north star. 

a UN MA n The wind that blows from the north. 
— Watts. 

NORFH-EAST, x. The point between the north and east, 
at an equal distance from each. 

NORTH-EAST, a. Pertaining to the northeast, or proceed- 

from that t. 

NORTH-EA R-LY, a. Toward or from the northeast. 

NORTH-£AST'ERN,e. Pertaining to, or being in, the north 
east, or in a direction to the northeast. 

NORFHER-LY, a. Being toward the north. 2. From the 

north. 

NOR'TH'ER-LY, edv. 1. Toward the north. 2. In a north. 
ern direction. 3. Proceeding from a northern point. 

NORTHERN, a. 1. Being in the north, or nearer to that 
point than to the east or west. 2 Jn a direction toward 
the north, or a point near it.—JVorthern lights, see AURORA 
BOREALIS. : 

NORFHERN-ER,#. Oneanative or resent in the north 
in the United States, opposed to southeruer. 

tNORFH'ERN-LY, ade. Toward the torth —Hakoewill. 

NORTH'ERN-MOST, a. Situated at the point furthest 


north. 

NORTHTNG, #. Distance northward from any point of 
departure measured on a meridian. 

NORTH MAN, n.; p, NoaTHMEN. Aname given to the im 


* See Synopsis, À, B, I, &c., long —K, E, T, &c., short. —FIR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE. BOOK, 
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habitants of the north of Europe, thc ancient Scandinavi- 
ens; whence Norman. 

NORTHWARD, a. (Sax. north and weard.) Being toward 
the north. 

NORTHWARD, edo. Toward the north.— Dryden. 

NORFHWARD-LY, e Having a northern direction. 

NORTHWARD LY, ado. Ina northern direction. 

NORTH-WEST, x. The point in the horizon between the 
north and weat, and equally distant from each. 

NORTH-WEST, a. 1. Pertaining to the point between the 
north and west; being in the northwest. 2. Proceeding 
from thc northwest. 

NORTH-WEST'ER.LY, e. Toward or from the northwest. 

NORTH-WES'T'ERN,« Pertaining to or being in the north- 
west, or in a direction to the northwest. 

NOR-WE’GI-AN, & Belonging to Norway. Shakspcare has 

n 


N. š 

MOR-WE'OLAN, 2. A native of Norway. 

NOSE, n. (Sax. nose, nase, nase; G. nase.) 1. The promi- 
nent part of the face which is the organ of smell, consist- 
ing of two similar cavities called nostrils, 2. The end of 
any thing, as of aspout or tube. 3. Scent; ity. Col 
lier.—-To lead by the nose, to lead blindly.— To be led by the 
nose, to follow another obecquiously, or to be led without 
resistance or inquiring the reason.—To thrust one’s nose 
(nto the affairs of others, to meddle officiously in other peo- 
ple's matters; to be a busy-body.— To put one’s nose out 
ef joint, to alienate the affections from another. 

NOSE, v. & 1. To smell; to scent.—Skak. 2. To face; to 
oppose to the face.— Wood. 

t NOSE, v i To look big; to bluster.— S&ak. 

NOSE-BAG, n. A bag to be tied to a horse's nose, contain- 
ing a feed of oats, maize, &c. 

NOSE'-BAND, wm. That part of the headstall of a bridle 
which comes over a horse's nose.— Farm. Encyc. 

NOSE-BLEED, n. 1. A hemorrhage or bleeding at the 
nose. 2. A plant of the genus achillea. 

NOSE'FISH, n. A fish of the leather-mouthed kind, with 
a flat, blunt snout; called, also, broad-snout. 

NOSE'-SMART, n. A plant, nasturtium ; cresses. 

NOSED, e. 1. Having a nose. 2. Having sagacity. 

NOSE'GAY, n. (nose, and Celtic geac.] A bunch of flowers 
used to regale the sense of smelling ; a bouquet. 

NOSE'LESS,e. Destitute of a nose.— Shak. 

NO'SING, n. The molding or part of the tread-board of a 
stair which projects over the riser. 

NOSE'THRIL. See NosTRIL. 

NOS'LE (nozzi), n. A little nose; the extremity of a thing. 
See Nozzrt. 

NO0-SO-€OMT1€-AL, e. Relating to a hospital. 

NO-SOG'RA-.PHY, w. The science of the description of dis- 


eases. 

WO3S-0-LO616-AL, a. Pertaining to nosology, or a system- 
atic classification of diseases. 

WO-SOL'O-GIST, n. One who classifies diseases, arranges 
them in order, and gives them suitable names, 

KO-SOL'O-6Y, n. [Gr. vosos and doyos.] 1. A systematic 
arrangement or classification of diseases. 2. That branch 
of medical science which treats of the classification of dis- 
eases. 

NO-SO-PO-ETTE, a. (Gr. vosos and woww.) Producing dis- 
cases.— Arbuthnot. (Little used.) 

KOS-TAL'6]-A, n. (Gr. veorew and adyos.] Home-sickness ; 
a species of melancholy, resulting from absence from one's 
home or country. 

NOS-TAL‘GI€, a. Pertaining to nostalgia. 

NOSTRIL, n. (Sax. nosetkyrl, nesethyrL] An aperture or 
passage through the nose. The nostrils are the passages 
through which air is inhaled and exhaled in respiration. 

6IOS"TRUM, n. (L. from non A medicine, the ingredi- 
ents of which are kept secret for the purpose of restrict- 
ing the profits of ssle to the inventor or proprietor ; a 
quack medicíne. 

NOT, adv. (Fr. nakt or nokt ; Ger. nicht; Scot. neci] 1.A 
word that expresses negation, denial, or refusal. 2. With 
the substantive verb, it sometimes dcnics being, or denotes 
extinction of existence. 

ui BE'NE. (L.] Observe well; take particular no- 


ce. 
NO'TA-BLE, e. (Fr. notable; L. notabilis.) 1. Remarkable; 
worthy of notíce; memorable; observable; distinguished 
or noted.—2. In Scripture, conspicuous; sightly. 3. No- 
torious; well-known.—JMatt., xxvii. 4. Terrible.— Acts, iL 
5. Known or apparent.—.Acts, iv. 

NOT'A-BLE, a. Active; industrious; distinguished for good 
management ; as, a notable housekecper. 

NO'TA-BLE, n. L A person of note or distinction.—2. In 
France, the assembly of the notables, before the revolu- 
tion, consisted of a number of persons, chiefly of the high- 
er orders, appointed the king to constitute a represent- 
ative body of the kingdom.— Edin, Encyc. 

gr era ^. A thing worthy of observation. —Addison. 
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NOT 


NOTA-BLE-NESS, s. Remarkablenzaa. 

NOT'A-BLE-NESSA, n. Buatliug ; iudustriousn: se. [ 
NO'TA-BLY, ado. 1. Memorubly ; remarkably ; 
ly. 2. With show of consc uence: OF Iniportance 

NOT'A-BLY, adv. With bustling activity , indlustriously 

NO-TARI-AL, e. 1. Pertaining to a notary 2 Duus os 
taken by a notary. ° 

NO-TARI-AL-LY, ade. In the manner of a notary. 

NOTA-RY, n. [L. notarius] 1. Primarily, a j«reon em 
ployed to take notes of cuntracts, triala, and proceedings 

courts among tho Romans.—2. In modera uaage, on 
officer authorized to protest notes, &c., and attest com 
tracts or writings of any kind, to give them the evidence 
of authenticity. 

NOTA-RY PUBLIC, 2. A notary; one appointed w attest 
decds and other instrumcnts; to protest nots, certify 
copies of agreements, &c.— Bouvier. 

NO-TATION, n. [L. eb) l. The act or practice of 
recording any thing by marks, figures, or charactere; par- 
ticularly applied, in mathematics, to the exprcssion of any 
nuraber or quantity by its appropriate figure or sign. 2 
Meaning; signification ; Hervey. 

Ma MM n. (au: G. knicken.] 1. A hollow cut in any thing, 
a nick ; an indentation. 2. An opening or narrow 
through a mountain or hill. United , S ues.] PUE. 

NOTCH, v. t. To cut in small hollows.— Pope. 

NOTCH'-BOÓARD, n. In architecture, the notched board 
whicb receives the ends of the steps in a stair-case.— 
Brande. 

NOTCH'-WEED, n. A plant called erach.--Johnson. 

NOTCHED (notcht), pp. Cut into small hollows. 

NOTCH'ING, ppr. Cutting into small hollows. 

NOTCH'ING, n. The act of cutting into small hollows, 
also, the small hollow, or hollows cut. 

I NOTE, for ne wote, knew not, or could not.—Chaucer. 

NOTE, ^. (L. nota; Fr. note.) 1. A mark or token; some- 
thing by which a thing may be known; a visible sign oc 
indication. 2. A mark madc in a book, indicating some 
thing worthy of particular notice. 3. A sbort remark; a 
passage or explanation ín the margin of a book. 4. A min 
ute, memorandum, or short writing intended to asalat the 
memory. 5. Notice; heed. 6. Reputation; consequence; 
distinction ; as, persons of rote. 7. State of being obscrv- 
ed ; Age: used.J—8. In music, a character which marks a 
sound, or the sound itself. 9. A sound in music; tune; 
voice; harmonious or melodious sounds. 10. Abbrevie- 
tion; symbol 11. A short letter; a billet. 12 Annota- 
tion; a comment or observation on an author, usually 
placed at the bottom of the . 13. A written or print, 
ed paper acknowledging a debt, and promising payment. 
—14. Notes, pl, a writing; a written discourse ; [applied 
equally to minutes or heads of & discourse or argument, or 
to a discourse fully written.) 15. A diplomatic communi- 
cation in writing; an official papcr sent from a minister to 
an envoy or an envoy to a minister. 

N'OTE, [for ne sote] Did not know how to; could not. 


t. 
at 


pen 

NOTE, v. t. [L. noto.] 1. To notice with particular care; to 
attend to. 2. To set down in writing. 3. To charge, as 
with a crime; (obs.]— To note a bill or draft. This is done 
by a notary, who, when acceptance is refused, notes the 
fact on the back, as the ground of a protest. Brande.— 
Syn. To observe ; mark; remark; regard; heed ; record; 
register. 

TADIS t. Ray (Sax. Anitan.] To butt; to push with the 

rna.— Ray. 

NOTE-BOOK, n. 1. A book in which memorandums are 
written. 2. A book in which notes of hand arc registered, 

NOTED, pp. 1. Set down in writing. 2. Observed; no- 
ticed. 3. a. Much known by reputation or report.—9Yx. 
Remarkable ; eminent; illustrious; renowned; ceicbrar 
ed; distinguished; conspicuous; famous; notorious. 

NOT'ED.LY, adv. With obecrvation or notice.—SAok. 

NOT'ED-NESS, n. Conspicuousness ; emminence ; cclebrity 

NOTE'LESS, a. Not attracting notice; not conspicuous 

NOTE'LESS-NESS, n. A state of being noteless.— K nowa. 

NOTER, n. Onc who takes notice; an annotator.—Gregery 

NOTE WOR-FHY, e Worthy of observation or notice. 

e NOTHING or NÓTHTNG, n. (no and thing]. 1. Not any 
thing; not any being or existence ; a word that denies the 
existence of any thing; non-entity ; opposcd to something. 
9. Non-existence ; a state of annihilation. 3 Nat any 
thing; not any particular thing, decd, or event. 4. No 
other thing; as, nothing but this. 5 No part, portion, 
quantity, or degree. 6. No importance; no value; n9 
use. 7. No possession of estate; e low eonditios : 
grow from nothing. 8. A thing of no proportion to seme 
thing, or of trifling valuc or advantage. 9. A ve rig 
of no consideration or importance.— To mete tight, or um 
to make no difficulty, or to cousider as trifling 
important. J 

* NOTHING or NOTIVING, ede. In no degree; not ai all 


— Milton. C 
| Obsolae. 


NOU 


existence. 2. Nothing; a thing of no valuc.—Hudibras. 

NOTICE, n. (Fr.; L. notitia.) 1. Obsorvation by the cyo 
or by the other senses. 2 Observation by the mind or in- 
tellectual power. 3. Information, by whatever micans com- 
municated ; knowledge given or received. 4. A paper 
that communicates information. 5. Respectful treatnent. 
6. Observation ; aomothing said on a particular subject.— 
Syx. Attention; regard; remark; note; heed ; consider- 
ation; respect; civility; intelligence ; advice; news. 

NOTICE, e. t. 1. To observe by the senses. 2 To pay at 
tention or regard to. 3. To make observations on.— Tooke. 
—Hamilton. 4. To treat with attention and civilities. 5. 
To observe intellectually.—Syn. To perceive ; sce; mark; 
note ; mind; regard; heed; mention; remark. 

NOTICE-A-BLE, a. That may bo observed ; worthy of ob- 
servation.—London Quart. Rev. 

NOTICED (ndtist), pp. Observed; seen ; remarked ; treat- 
ed with attention. 

NO‘TIC-ING, ppr. Obscrving ; seeing; regarding; remark- 
ing on ; treating with attention. 

KO-TI-FI-CATION, n. 1. The act of notifying or giving no- 
tice ; the act of making known; particularly, the act of in- 
forming officially. 2. Notice given in words or writing or 
by signs. 3. The writing which communicates informa- 
tion x an LY one “nanon, &c. " 

NO'TI-F1E ide), pp. 1. e known ; [applied to things. 
2. Informed by words, writing, or other means; (arid 
to persons.) 

NÖTI-FË, v. t. [e notifier ; It. notificare.] 1. To make 
known; to declare ; to publish: often with to; as, to noti- 
fy a fact to a person. 2. To make known by private com- 
munication; to, give information of. 3. To give notice to; 
to inform by words or writing, in person or by message, 
or by any signs which are understood.—U. S. Journals of 
the Senate. 

NO'TI-Ff-ING, ppr. Making known; giving notice to. 

NOT'ING, ppr. Setting down in writing. 

NO'TION, n. (Fr.; L. notio.) 1. Conception; mental ap- 
prehension of whatever may be known or imagined ; idea. 
2. Sentiment; opinion. 3. Sense; understanding ; intel- 
lectual power; [obs.] 4. Inclination; [ín vulgar use.) 

NOTION-AL, a. 1. Imaginary ; ideal; existing in idea only; 
visionary ; fantasticaL— Benzley. 2. Dealing in imaginary 
things; whimsical; fanciful. 

tNO-TION-AL1-TY, n. Empty, ungrounded opinion. 

NO'TION-AL-LY, adv. In mental apprehension ; in concep- 
tion; not in reality. —Norris. 

NO'TION-IST. n. One who holds to an ungrounded opin- 
ion.— Bi Hopkins. 

NO-TO-RYE-TY, n. (Fr. notorieté} 1. Exporare to the pub- 
lic knowledge; the state of being publicly or generally 
known papuo iay. 2. Public knowledge. 

NO-TORI-OUS, a. (It, Sp. notorio; Fr. notoire.) 1. Public- 
ly known ; manifest to the world ; evident; usually, known 
to disadvantage; hence almost always used ín an ill sense. 
2. Known; (in a good sense.) Shak.—Syn. Distinguish- 
ed; remarkable ; conspicuous; noted ; celebrated ; fa- 
mous ; renowned. 

RO-TO'RI-OUS-LY, adv. Publicly; openly ; in a manner to 
be known or manifest; beyond denial.—Swift. 

NO-TO'RI-OUS-NESS, n. The state of being open or known; 
Pogona denial ; notoriety. 

1! NOTT, a. (Sax. Ànot.]. Shorn.—Chaucer. 

tNOTT, v.& To shear.— Stowe. 

NOTUS, n. (L.] The south wind.—Müton. 

NOTWHEAT, n joir hnot.} Wheat not bearded. 

NOT-WITH-STANDING, (commonly, but not correctly, 
classed among conjunctions.) The participle of withstand, 
with not prefixed, and signifying not opposing ; neverthe- 
less. It retains, in all cases, ite participial signification. 
This word answers precisely to the Latin non obstante, 
and both are used with nouns, or with substitutes for 

Ñ Lom der < artes Lor for perry of inicr az 

(nawt), [see NAUGHT, ch is the proper spe š 
tNOUL, x. [Sax. nol] The top of the end Sense, 

AT ea (nyld), ne would, would not.—Spenser. 

NOUN, v. [altered from L. nomen.) In grammar, a name; 
that sound, or combination of sounds, by which a thing is 
called, whother material or immaterial 

t NOURTCE, n. [Fr. nourrice.) A nurse.—Spenser. 

NOURISH (nurish) v. t. (Fr. nourrir.] 1. To feed and 
cause to grow ; to supply with nutriment. 2. To support; 
to maintain by feeding .—3. Figuratively, to supply the 
means of support and increase; to encourage. 4. To 
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e NOTH1NG-NESS8 or NOTH'ING-NESS, ». 1. Nihility; non- 


cherish; to comfort.—Jasmes, v. 5. To nurture; to edu- ! 
cate; to instruct; to promote growth in attainments.—] ` 


Tim. iv. 

NOURISH (nurish), v. £ 1. To promote growth.— Bacon. 
2. To nourishment; (unusual) 

I NOÓURTSH (nurish) n. A nurse.—Shak. 


NOUR'TSH-A-BLE (nurish-a-bl) a. Susceptible of nourish- ' 
—Grew. 


ment. 


NOW 


NOÓUR'ISH ED (ourisht), pp. Fed; supplied with nutriment, 
caused to grow. 

NOUR'ISH-ER (nurish-er), m. The person or thing that 
SURISH-ING (nurisbin L. Feedin lyin 

N ISH- nurish-ing), ppr. 1. Feeding; supp 
with aliment; supporting with food. 2. A Promodag 

owth; nutritious. 

NOUR'TSH-ING-L Y, ado. Nutritiously; so as to nourish. 

NOURISH-MENT (nurish-ment) x 1. That which serves 
to promote the wth of animals or plants, or to repair 
the waste of animal] bodies ; food ; sustenance ; nutri 
ment 2. Nutrition; support of animal or vegetable bod 
fes. 3. Instruction, or that which promotes growth in a$ 
tainments. 

SOUREIE C on. NURTURE. 

RS LE, v. t. To nurse up.—Spenser. 

NOÓURS'LING. See NunRsLINO. 

NOUS CONI: n. The Greek word yous, humorously used 
in England for intellect or talent.—Smart. , 

t NOUS'LE uela v. t. [corrupted from nursle.] “To nurse 

tNÓUS'EL $ up.— S&ak. I 

f NOUS'LE, (v. t. To insnare; to entrap; as in a noose or 

t NOUS'EL, j trap. 

NO-VA€'E-LITE, n. [L. novacula] The stone of which 
honcs are made for sharpening razors; whet-late. 

NO-VA'TIAN, n. In Church history, one of the sect of No 
vatianus, whose aim was to deny re-admission into the 
Church to all who had once lapsed from the faith, ever 
under the trials of persecution. 

NO-VA'TIAN-ISM, n. The opinions of the Novatians. 

NO-VATION. See INNOVATION. 

NO-VA'TOR. See INNOVATOR. 

NOVEL, a. (L. novellus ; It. novello ; Sp. novel.) 1. Now, 
of recent origin or introduction; not ancient; hence, ur» 
usual; s —2 In the civil law, the novel constitutions 
ere those which are supplemental to the code, and pos 
terior in time to the other books.—3. In the common 1a. 
the assize of novel disseizin is an action in which the de 
mandant recites a complaint of the disseizin. 

NOVEL, *. 1. A new or supplemental constitation or de 
cree. [See NovEL, a, No. 2.] 2. A fictitious tale or nar. 
rative in prose, intended to exhibit the operation of tha 

asaions, and particularly of love. 

NOV'EL-ISM, n. Innovation.—Dering. Little used. 

NOV'EL-IST, n. 1. An innovator; an assertor of nóvelty 
2. A writer of a novel or of novels. 3. A waiter of news 
—Tatler ; [obs.] 

tNOWEL-IZE, v. £ To innovate. 

NOV'EL-STUD-LED (-studid), a. Studied in novels. 

NOV'EL-TY, n. 1. Newness; recentness of origin or intro 
duction.—Hooker. 2. A new or strange thing. 

NO-VEM'BER, n. (L. from novem, nine; the ninth month, 
accor to the ancient Roman year, beginning in March.] 
The eleventh month of the year. 

* NO'V EN-A-RY, n. [L. novenarius.] The number nine ; 
nine collectively. 

* NUVEN-A-RY, a Pertaining to the number nine. 

NO-VENNI-AL, a. (L. novem and annus.] Done every ninth 

N ear.— Potter. 


VER'€AL, a. joel Pertaining to a step-mother; 
in the manner of a step-mother. 

NOV'ICE (novis), n. (Fr.; L. novitius.) 1. One whois new 
in any business; one unacquainted or unskilled; one i» 
the rudiments; a beginner. 2. One who has entered a 
religious house, as a convent or nunnery. but bas not tak- 
en the vow; a probationer. 3. One newly planted in the 


church, or one newly converted to the Christian faith. 
NO-VI-LUNAR, a. [L. navilunium.] Pertaining to the new 


moon. 

NO-VI"TIATE (-vish’ate), x. [Fr. noviciat.) L The state os 
time of learning rudiments.—2 In religious houses, or con- 
vents, &c., a year or other time of probation for the tria) 
of a novice. 3. One who ie going through a novitiate, o» 
period of probation; a novice.—4ddison. 

t NO-VI"TIOUS, a. (L. novitius.) Newly-invented. 

tNOV'T-TY, n. (L. novitas]  Newness.— Brown, 

NOVUS HOMO; pl. Novi How'r-NES. [L.] Among the Ra 
mans, a designation of one who had raised himself from ob 
scurity to distinction without the aid of family connections 

NOW, adv. [Sax., D, Sw., Dan., Goth. nu.) 1 At the pres- 
ent time. 2 A little while ago; very lately. 3. Now— 
now, alternately; at one time—aet another time; as, nou 
this, now that. 4. Naw sometimes expresses or implies a 
connection between the subsequent and preceding pro 
sition ; often it introduces an inference or an abu 
of what precedes. 5. After this; things so.—6, In 
supplication, it appears to be somewhat emphatical 7. 
Now sometimes refers to a particular time past, specified 
or understood, and may be defincd, az that time; as, ha 
was now sensible of his mistake.—Now and then. 1. Atone 
time and another, indefinitely; occasionally; not often ; a$ 
intervals. 2. Applied to places which appear at intervals 
or in succcesion. 
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NOW, n. The present time or moment 

NOW’A-DAYS, adv. In this agc.—Garrick. 

NOTA VAS } ado. [no and way.) In no manner or degrec. 

NOW'ED (uoo'ed), a. (Fr. noué.] Knotted; tied in a knot; 
Ner in keraldry.]—Encyc. 

!NOW'EL, n. [Fr. noel; A shout of joy or Christmas song. 
— Chaucer. 

ve (nooz), n. (Fr. nou.) The marriage knot.—Cra- 

x. 

NOWHERE. adv. (no and where.) Notin any place or state. 

NOISE, ado. (uo and wise; often, by mistake, written no- 
ways.) Not in any manner or dcgree. 

NOX'IOUS (nok'shus), a. (L. nozius.]) 1. Productive of in- 
jury, discase, or corruption. 2. Guilty; criminal; [lite 
used.) 3. Productive of evil consequencces.—SvN. Hurt- 
ful; harmful ; injurious ; destructive ; pernicious ; mis- 
chievous; corrupting; bancful; unwholesome ; unfavor- 
able ; insalubrious. 

NOX'1OUS-LY, adv. Hurtfully ; perniciously. 

NOX'IOUS-NESS, x. 1. Hurtfulness; the quality that in- 
jures, impairs, or destroys; insalubrity. 2. The quality 
that corrupts or perverts. 

ROY, 

NOY’ANCE, 


See ANNOY and NUISANCE. 


NO'YAU (nd‘yo), n. (Fr.) A cordial flavored with the ker- 
nel of the bitter almond, or of the peach-stone.— Brande. 
NOZ'ZLE (noz^), n. (from nose.) The nose; the extremi- 

of any thing; the mout. 

NUB'BIN, x. A small or imperfect ear of maize. [Am.] 

I NUB'BLE, v. t. (for knubble.] To beat or bruise with the 
fist — Ainsworth. 

NU-BIF'ER-OUS, a. (L. nudifer.) Bringing or producing 
clouds.— Dict. 

NOBILE, a (Fr.; L. nubilis.) Marriageable; of an age 
suitable for marriage.- Prior. 

NUDU TTY, n. The mate of being marriageable.—Aler. 


KÜBIL-OUS, a. (L. wabilus] Cloudy. 

NU-CIF'ER-OUS, a. [L nuz and fero.) Bearing nuts. 

NU-€LE1-FORM, a. Formed like a nut or kernel. 

NÜ'CLE-US, n. (L.] 1. Property, the kernel of a nut; but in 
usage, the central part of any body, or that about which 
mauer is collected. 2. The body of a comet, called, also, 


ita ° 

NU-DATION, n. (L.»udatio.] The act of stripping or mak- 
ing bare or naked. 

NODE, a. [L. nunus) 1. Bare.—2. In law, void; of no 
force; as, a nude contract or compact. See NODUM Pao- 


TUM. 
NU-DI-BRANOHT-ATE, a. Pertaining to an order of mol. 
luscous animals, having no shell whatever. 
NUDGE, v. 4 ‘r'o touch gently, as with the elbow, in order 
to call at.en’son or convey an intimation.—Miss l'irkering. 
NODI-TY, n. |L. nuditas.) 1. Nakedness.—2. Nudities, in 
the plura, aked parts which decency requires to be con- 
cealed.. 3. In painting and scu the naked parts of 
the hupu n figure, or parts notcovered with drapery ; also, 
naked ñ gures. 
40'DUM PACTUM [L.] In law, a contract made with- 
out any consideration, and therefore void, or not valid ac- 
cording to the laws of the land.— Bouvier. 
NU-GAC'I-TY, n. (L. nugar.) Futility; trifling talk or be- 
NUGKTION n. [L ] Th tice of triflin 
, R. [L. nugor. € act or practice o : 
Little ud] ° 


— Bacon. .] 

NÜ'GA-TO-RY, a. (L. nuegatorius.] 1. Trifling; vein; fu- 
tile; insignificant.—Bentley. 2. Of no force ; inoperative ; 
ineffectual. 

NOIlSANCE, n. (Fr. nuisance) 1. That which annoys or 
gives trouble and vexation; that which is offensive or 
aoxious.—2. In law, that which incommodes or annoys; 
something that produces inconvenience or damage. 

NUL, in law, signifies no, not any; as, nul disscizin. 

NULL, v. t. (L. nullus.) To annul; to deprive of validity; 
to destroy. [Not much used.) See ANNUL. 

NULL, a. (L.nvllus] Void; of no legal or binding force or 
validity ; of no cfficacy ; invalid. 

t! NULL, x. Somcthing that has no force or meaning. 

NKUL-LI-FI-CEA"TION, n. The act of nullifying; a rendering 
void and of no effect, or of no legal effect. 

f NUL-LI-FID1-AN, a. [L. nullus and fides.) Of no faith; of 
no religion or honesty.— Feltham. 

NUL'LI-FTED (fide), pp. Made void. 

NUL'LI.FI-ER, n. One who makes void; one who main- 
tains the right to nullify a contract by one of the partics, 
RUL/LI-FE, v. t. (L. nullus and acio.) To annul; to make 
void; to render invalid; to deprive of legal force or efi- 

cacy. 
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NUL'LI-PORE, n. (I.. wullva, nonr, and 
kind of inarine pling, eecreting lime Papeete SR 


hence rescinbling coral, It wig fu l 
kind of zoophyte.—Daaa, ^ ^ 4MT'y comdared a 


NUL/LI-TY, w. (Fr. nalle. 1. Nuthingne $9; wait 
ance. 2. Want of legal force; tlt which pendit 
orce. 


NUMB (num), a. (Sax. numen.) 1. Destitute of the power 
of scnsation and motion. 2. Producing numbness; be 
numbing ; (obs.]—SvN. Torpid ; purslyzcd ; ixuumbcd, 
chill; motionlc 8. 

NUNB (nuin), v. t. To makc torpid ; to deprive of the power 
of sensation or motion ; to dcaden ; to benumb ; to stupoty. 

NUMBED (numd), pp. Rendered torpid. 

NUX'BER, n. (Fr. nombre; L. numerus.) 1. A unit, con 
sidercd in referencc to other units, or in reckoning, vount- 
ing, cnumerating. 2. An asscmblage of two or mure unite. 
3. More than one; many. 4. Multitude.—S. In poetry, meas- 
ure ; the order and quantity of syllables constituting feet, 
which render verse musical to the ear.—In prose, there is 
also an arrangement of words and syllables which conati- 
tutes number, giving ita remote rescmblance to the flow of 

tic numbers. 6. Poctry; verse.—7. In grammar, the 
iffcrence of termination or form of a word, to express 
unity or plurality.— Cardinal numbers, in mathematics, are 
those which express the amount of units; as, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10.—Ordinal numbers, are those which express 
order; as, first, second, third, fourth, &c.—Golden num 
ber, see GOLDEN. 

NUMBER, v. t. [L. numero.) 1. To ascertain the units of 
any sum, collection, or multitude. 2. To reckon as one of 
a collcction or multitude; as, “hc was numbered with the 
transgressors.”  Is,lii,.—SyvN. To count; enumcruto ; ca} 
culate ; tell. 

NUN'BERED, pp. Counted; enumerated. 

NUM'BER-ER, n. One who numbers. 

1 NUM'BER.FUL, a. Many in number; numerous. 

NUM'BER-ING, Counting; ascertaining the units of a 
multitude or collcction. 

NUM'BER-LESS, a. That can not be counted ; countless ; 
innumerable.— Milton. 

NUN BERG, n. The title of the fourth book of the Pcata 
teuc 

NUNBING (num'ming), ppr. or ae. Making torpid. 

NUM'BL EB, n. pl. (Fr. nombles.) The entrails of a deer. 

NUMBNESS (num'nes) n. Torpor; that state of a living 
body in which it has not the power of fi 

NONER-A-BLE, a. (L.&umerabilis] That nay bo num 
bered or counted. 

NÜ'MER-AL, a. [Fr.; L. numeralis.) 1. Pertaining to num- 
ber; consisting of number. 9. Expreseing number; rep- 
resenting number; standing as a substitute for figures; 
numerical. 3. Expressing numbers, 

NÜ'MER-AL, n. A figure or character used to express a 
number; as, the Arabic numerals, 1, 2, 3, &c. 

NÜ'MER-AL-LY, adv. According to number ; in number. 

NOMER-A-RY, a. Belonging to a certain number. 

NONER-ATE, v.& In arithmetic, to aivide off and read ao 
cording to the rules of numeration. 

NU’MER-A-TED, pp. Divided off and read, as figures. 

NO’MER-A-TING, ppr. Dividing off and reajing, as figures. 

NU-MER-A'TION, n. (L. numeratio.] 1. The act or art ot 
numbering.—2. In arithmetic, the act or art of dividing off 
a series ofi figures according to their values and cxpressing 
them in words. 

NO’MER-A-TOR, w. [L.] 1. One who numbers.—2 In arit 
metic, the nuinber in vulgar fractions which shows how 
many parts of a unit are taken. 

NU-MER'Ie, Va. (It. numerico ; Fr. numerique] 1. Bo 

NU-MER'€-AL, § longing to number; denoting number ; 
consisting in numbers.-—9. Numerical difference is a differ- 
ence in respect to nuinbcr. Thus, there may be a numer- 
ical difference between things which. in other respects, are 
not distinguishable. 

NU-NERTI€-AL-LY, ado. 1. In numbers. 2. With respect 
to number or sameness in numbcr. 

t NO’MER-IST, n. One who deals in numbers. 

t NU-MER-OS'-TY, n. The state of being numerous; han 
mony; flow. 

NU'MER-OUS, a. [L. numerosus.) 1. Bcing many, or con 
sisting of a grcat number of individuals. 2. Consisting of 
regular numbers; melodious; musical. 

NO MER:OUS-LY, ado. In great numbers. 

NÜMER-OUS.NESS, x. 1. The quality of being nuincrous 
or many ; the quality of consisting of a great nuinter oi 
M. 2. The quality at consisting of poctic num 
bers; melodiousness ; musicalncsa. : 

NU-MIS NATTE, a. [L. numisma.} Pertaining to money. 
coin, or medals. 7 

NU-MIS-MATI€3, n. The science of coins and uw iala. 

NU-MIS.MA-TOL'O-dIST, n. One versed in the knowledge 
of coins and medals. -— 

1 Olate 


NUL'LI-F?-ING, TS ora. Annulling; making void. 


NUT 
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KU-NIS-MA-TOI.'O-0Y, #. (Gr. »opeya and Aojos.] The | NUT-CRACR-ER, n. 1. An instrument tor cracking nnts 


branch of historical science which treats of coins and 
medals. 
NUM'NU-LAR, « [L. nummus.) Pertaining to coin or 


moncy. 

NUX NULITE, n. [L. nummus.) A fossil of a flattened 
form. resembling a small coin, 

sis & Composed of or containing nummu- 

tes. 

f NUMPS, n. A dolt; a blockhead —7arker. 

NUX'SRULL, s. [numb and ekull.) A dunce; a dolt; a 
stupid fellow..—Prior. 

NUMSKULLED, a Dull in intellect; stupid; doltish. 

NUN, n. (3ax., Dan. nunne; D. non; G. nonne; Sw. nunna; 
Fr. nonne.) A woman devoted to a religious life, and who 
livea in a cloister or nunnery. 

NUN, * 1. White nun is a provincial name of the smew, 
a web-footed watcr-fowl of the size of a duck, with a 
white head and ncck. 2 The blue titmouse. 

NUNCHION, a. A portion of food taken between meals. 

NUN'CIA-TURE (nun‘sha-ture), *. The office of a nuncio. 

NUN'CIO (nun'eho), s. (It. nunzio; L. tuncius] 1. An cm- 
bassador from the pope to an emperor or king. His en- 
voy to small states and republics is called an internuncio. 
Encyc. Am.—2, A messenger ; one who brings intelligence. 

t NUN'€U-PATE, v. t. (L. tuncupo.] To declare publicly or 
DX ee 

NUN-€U-PA' TION, n. A naming.—Chaucer. 

NUN-€U'PA-TIVE, a [It nuncupativo ; Fr. nuncupatif.) 

NUN-€Ü'PA-TO-RY, $ 1. Nominal; existing only in name. 
2. Publicly or solemnly declaratory. 3. Verbal; not writ- 
ten.—Nuncupatice will, in law, a will orally made by the 
testator.— Brande. 

NUN‘DI-NAL, 2a. [L. nundinalis.] 1. Pertaining to a fair 

NUNDI-NA-RY,§ ortoa make fg A nundinal let- 
ter, among the Romans, was one of the eight first letters 
of'the alphabet, which were repeated successively from 
the first to the last day of the year. 

NUN'DI-NAL, n. A nundinal letter. 

t NUN'DI-NATE, v. £ To buy and sell at fairs. 

t NUN-DI-NA'[TION, x. Traffic in fairs. 

NUN-NATION, n. In Arabic grammar, from the name of 
N, the pronunciation of n at the end of words. 

NUN'NE-RY, n. A house in which nuns reside. 

NUN'NISH-NESS,2. The habits or manners of nuns.— Fox. 

NUP'TIAL (nup'shal), a. [L. Nuptialis.) 1. Pertaining to mar- 
riage; done at a wedding. 2 Constituting marriage. 

NUPTIALS, n. p. Marriage, which see.— Dryden, 

NURSE (nurs), ^. (Fr. nourrice.) 1. A woman that has the 
care of infants, or a woman employed to tend the children 
of others. 2. A woman who suckles infants. 3. A woman 
who has the care of a sick person. 4. A man who has the 
care of the sick. 5. A person who breeda, educates, or 
protects; hence, that which breeds, brings up, or causes 
to grow. 6. An old woman; [in contempt.) 7. The state 
of being nursed.—8. In composition, that which supplies 
food.—9. In horticulture, a shrub or tree which protects a 
young plant — Gardner. 

NURSE (nurs), v. t. 1. To tend, as infants. 2. To suckle; 
to nourish at the breast. 3. To attend and take care of in 
child-bed. 4. To tend the sick. 5. To feed; to maintain; 
to bring up.—7s.,1x. 6. To cherish; to foster; to encour- 
age; to promote growth in. 7. To manage with care and 
economy, with a view to increase. 

NURSED (nurst), pp. Tended in infancy or sickness ; nour- 
ished from the breast; maintained; cherished. 

NURSER, n. One who cherishes or encourages growth. 

NURS'ER-Y, n. 1. The place or apartment in a house ap- 
propriated to the care of children. 2. A plantation of 
digg pte: 3. The place where any thing is fostered 
and growth promoted. 4. That which forms and ed. 
ucates. 5. The act of nursing; [little used.) 6. That 
which is the object of a nurse's care.— Milton. 

NURSING, ppr. Tending; nourishing at the breast; edu- 
cating: maintaining. 

DUR ENG, *. 1. An infant; a child. 2. One who is 
nurse 7. 

NURTURE, n. (Fr. nourriture.) 1. That which nourishes; 
food; diet. 2. That which promotes growth ; education ; 
instruction. 

NURTURE, v. t. 1. To feed; to nourish. 2 To educate; 
to bring or train up.— Wotton. 

NURTURED, pp. Nourished ; educated ; trained up. 

NUSTLE (nus), v. t. To fondle; to cherish.— Ainsworth. 

NUT, n. [Sax. nut] 1. The fruit of certain trees and 
shrube, consisting of a hard shell inclosing a kernel 2A 
small block of metal or wood containing a concave or fe- 
male screw; calli, also, a burr. 3. The projection near 
the eye of an anchor. 

NUT, v.i To gather nuts.— Wood. 

NUT'-BREAK-ER, s. The European nuthatch. See NUT- 


HATCH. 
NUT-BROWN, a. Brown as a nut long kept and dried. | 


| 
' 


2. À European bird of the crow family, which feeds om 
nuts, insects, &c. 

NUT'-GALL, n. An excrescence of the oak. See GALL. 

NUT-HATCH, ». The common name of birds of thc genus 
sitta, somewhat allied in their habits to the woodpeckera, 
and living on nuts, insects, &c. 

NUT-HOOK, n. A pole with a hook at the end to poll 


down boughs for gathcring the nuts; also, the name given 
to a thief who stole goods from a window by means of u 
hook.— S&ak. 

NUT-JOB-BER, 


NUT'-PE€K-ER, i". The Europcan nut-hatch. 


NUT-SHELL, x. 1. The hard shell of a nut; the covering 
E the kernel 2. A thing of little compass or of little 
value. 

NUT'-TREE, n. A tree that bears nuts. 

NOTANT, a. [L. nutans.] Nodding; having the top bent 
downward. 

NU-TATION, n. (L. nutatio.] In astronomy, a vibratory 
motion of the earth's axis, arising from periodical fluctus 
tions in the obliquity of the ecliptic.—Olmsted. 

NUTMEG, n. [L. nux moschata.) The aromatic kernel of 
the fruit of the myristica mos a tree growing princ 
pally in the islands of Banda, in the East Indies. 

NU'TRI-A, n. [Sp. nutria, otter.) In commerce, the name 
given to the skins of the myopotamus bonariensis, a native 
of South America, resembling the beaver, but smaller.— 
Nutria fur is largely used the hat manufacture. — 
Af Culloch. 

t NU-TRI-CA'TION, n. Manner of feeding or being fed. 

NÜ'TRI-ENT, a. [L. xutrio.]) Nourishing; promoting goria 

NOTRI-ENT, n. Any substance which nourishes By pro 
monas the growth or repairing the waste of animal eu 
— TOIR. 

NOTRI-MENT, n. (L. nutrimentum.) 1. That which vour 
ishes; food; aliment. 2. That which promotes en:argo 
ment or improvement. 

NU TRTNENTAL, a. Having the qualities of food; alb 
mental. 

NU-TRYTION (-trish'un), n. (L. nutritio] 1. The act or 
process of promoting the growth or repairing the waste 
of animal bodies; the act or process of promoting growth 
in vegetables. 2. That which nourishes; nutriment. 

NU-TRI"TIOUS (-trish‘us), a. Nourishing; promoting the 

th or repairing the waste of animal bodies. 

NU-TRY"TIOUS-LY, adv. In a nutritious manner. 

NOTRI-TIVE, a. Having the quality of nourishing; nutri- 
mental; alimental. 

NÜ'TRI-TTVE-LY, edv. So as to nourish; nutritiously. 


t NO'TRI-TURE, Ë The quality of nourishing. 


NOTRI-TIVE-NESS, 

NUTTALL-ITE, x. [from Prof. Nuttall.) A mineral oo 
curring at Bolton, Massachusetts, in prismatic crystals; 
supposed by some to be identical with scapolite.—Dana. 

NUTTING, n. The act of gathering nuts. 

NUTTING, ppr. or a. Gathering nuts. 

NUX VOMT-6A, ^. [1 The fruit of a tree of the genus 
strychnos, growing mn the East Indies. It is a very virulent 

lere 

NUZ'ZLE, v. i. (qu. from nose or noursle. the 
head, as a child in the mother’s bosom.—Bauley. 

NUZZLE, v.t. To nestle; to house, as in a nest. 

NUZ'ZLE, v. š Ls nose] 1. To work with the nose like a 
swine in mud, &c. 2. To go with the nose thrust out and 
down like a swine.—Pope. 

NY€-TA-LOPI-A, 1" (Gr. »vxraÀwria.] A disease m which 

NY€'TA-LO-PY, vision is painfully acute in a strona 
light, but clear and pleasant in a dark shade or in the dusk 
of the evening —Good. 

NYG TA LOPS: n. (Gr. vvxraÀe.] One afflicted with ngo 
talop 

NYE, n. A brood or flock of pheasants. 

NYL'GHAU, )* A ruminant mammal of the caprid tribe, 

NYL'GAU y about the size of a stag, inhabiting North 

NEEL'GHAU,) ern India. The horns of the male are 
short, and bent forward. 

NYMPH (nimf), n. (L. nympha ; Gr. vuygn.] 1. In mytholo 
gy a ess of the mountains, forests, meadows, or wa 
tere. In , a lady. 

NYMPH, la. Another name of the pupa, chrysalis, or a» 

NYNPH-LERE, 17 

NYMPHLY, a Resembling nymphs. 

NYMPH-£'AN (nimf-&'an), a. Pertaining to nymphs; inhab- 
ited by nympbs.— Faber. 

NYMPHT1€-AL, a. Pertaining to nymphs. 

NYMPH-IP’A-ROUS, a. [L. nympha and perio.) Producing 


n hs. 
NYMPHISIL e. Relating to parl lady-like.— Drayton, 
NYMPH-O-NANI-A, n. Morbid and incontrollable sexual 
desire in femalcs, breaking the bounds of modest demean- 


NÜZZLE, v.t. To suckle ; to foster or nurse up. 
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or, a true and proper discese, which is no more under 
the control of the will than tetanus. 
NYS. [ne and is] None is; is not. —Spenser. 
NYS-TAG'MUS, n. [Gr. yveraypnos.] A winking of the cyce, 
es observed in a drowsy person. —Brande. 


O. 


O is the fifteenth letter, and the fourth vowel, in tho En- 

glish alphabet. It has a long sound, as in tone, hone, 
roll, droll; a short sound, as in lot, plod, rod ; and the sound 
of oo, or the Italian x, and French ow, as in move, prove. 
This sound is shortcncd in words ending in a close artic- 
ulation, as in book, foot. 

As a numeral, O was sometimes used by the ancicnts for 11, 
and, with a dash over it, 5, for 11,000. 

Among the Trish, O, prefixed to the name of a family, denotes 
progeny, or is a character of dignity; as, O'Neil 

O is oftcn used as an exclamation, expressing a wish; as, O, 
were he present.— Dryden. 

O. S. stands for old style. 

OAD, for Woad. (Not used.) 

OAF Of) sted to be a corruption of oupk.] 1. A change- 
ling; a foolish child left by fairies in the place of another. 
2. À dolt; an idiot; a blockhead. 

SAFISH, a. Stupid; dull; doltish. (Little used. 

SAFISH-NESS, x. Stupidity; dullness; folly. (Rare.] 

OAK (Ske), n. (Sax. ac, ec.) A tree of the genus quercus, of 
many species, much used for ship-building, architecture, 
and other purposes which require strength and durability. 

GAK’-AP-PLE (6ke’-ap-pl), n. A kind of spongy excres- 
cence on oak leaves or tender branches, &c. ; called, also, 
oak-leaf gall. 

OAK-BX n. The bark of the oak-tree, which is pre- 
ferred to all others for the purposes of tanning. 

SAK O'PEN-ING, n. A term applied in the Western States 
to openings, or thinly-wooded spaces in oak forests, free 
from underwood, and resembling an English park. 

OAK'EN (kn), a. 1. Made of oak, or consisting of oak. 2. 
Composed of branches of oak.— Addison. 

OAK'EN-PIN, n. An apple; so called from its hardness. 

OAK'LING, n. A young oak .—Epvelyn. 

OAK'UM, n. (Sax. ecemba, ecumbe.] The substance of old 
ropes untwisted and pulled into loose hemp, employed for 


&c. 

OAR'Y, a. (from oak.) Hard; firm; strong.—Hall. 

SAR (dre), n. (Sax. ar.] An instrument for rowing boats.— 
To boat tke oars, in seamenship, to cease rowing and lay the 
oars in the boat.—To ship the oars, to place them in the 
row-locks.— To unship the oars, to take them out of the 
row-locks. 

OAR, v. í To row.—Pope. 

GAR, v. . To impel by rowing. —Shkak. 

OAR'-FQOT-ED,a. Having feet for oars, as certain animals. 

SOARED, pp. 1. Impelled by rowing. 2. a. Furnished with 
oars i ape ín composition ; as, a four-oared boat.] 

6 n. One who rows at the oar. 

GARY, a. Having the form or tse of an oar.— Milton. 

O'A-SIS, n. ; pl.OaskEs. [L.] A fertile spot in a sandy or bar- 
ren desert; particularly applied to such spots watered by 
eprings in the deserta of Egypt and other parts of Africa. 


DAST, 1a. (qu. Gr. sorta, or L. vstus.] A kiln to dry hopa 


SAT, n. (Sax. ate.) A plant of the genus avena. The word 
is commonly used in the plural, oats. The meal of this 
grain, oat-meal, forms a considerable and very valuable ar- 
ticle of food for man in Scotland, and every where oats 
are excellent food for horses and cattle. 

OAT'-CAKE, n. A cake made of the meal of oats. 

OAT'-MALT, n. Malt made of oats.— Mortimer. 

OAT-MEAL, n. 1. Meal of oats produced by grinding or 

pounding—Gay. 2. A plant; [oós.] : 

t OAT-THIS-TLE (-thiel), n. A plant—Ainswortk. 

OAT'EN (örn), a. 1. Made of oat-meal ; as, oaten cakes. 2. 
Consisting of an oat straw or stem; as, an oaten pipe.— 
Milton. 

OATH, n. (Sax. ath.) A solemn affirmation or declaration, 
made with an appeal to God for the truth of what is af- 
firmed. 

OATH'-BREAK-ING, a. The violation of an oath; perjury. 

j DATE ABLE, a. capable Es navn gan or admi n was to. 

OB, a Latin preposition, s es, primarily, ont, before, 
and hence, against, toward ; as in objicio, to object, that 
is, to throw against. It bas also the force of in or on; as 
in obtrude, to thrust on.—In composition, the letter b is oft- 
en changed into tbe first letter of the word to which it is 

refixed ; as in occasíon, offer, oppose. 

{OB AMBU-LATE, v. 1. (L. obambulo.] To walk about. 

$ OB-AM-BU-LATION, n. A walking about.—Dict. 
OB-BLI-GÁ'TO,a. (It] Literally, bound or confined; a mu- 
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sical term upplied to a cumposition or movement writte 
expressly for thc instrument uained ; and ite w Maii 
inent restrained by certain rules to a particular pa-s«ee. 
OB-€ON'6€, ja. [ob and conie.) In botany, conceal, but 
OE CONDAT $ ae the apex downward. 
d a. [L. ob and cor) In b 
a heart, with the apex downward. P SEART POES e 


OB-DOR-MI"TION (-mish'un), n. (L. obdurmie. I 
sound slep—Hall (Lite vd] TRAI mo 
OB-DÜCE' v. t. (L. uco.) To draw over, 
uS LEO J Ver, as a covering 


t OB-DUET', v. t. [L. obduco.) To draw over; to cover, 

OB-DUETION, x. (L. obductio.] The act of drawing over, 
as a covering; thc act of laying ovcr. [Little weed.) 

* OB'DU-RA.CY or OB-DÜ'RA-CY, n. Invincible hardness 
of hcart; impenitencc that can not be subducd ; infiexible 
peany in sin; obstinacy in wickedness. 

* OBDU-RATE or OB-DU'RATE, a. (L. obduro.] 1. Herd 
ened in heart; persisting obetinatcly in sin or impenitence 
2. Hardened against good or favor. 3. Harsh; rugged ; 
[rare] Swift.—Syn. Hard; firm; unbending; inflexible; 
ung aing: stubborn; obstinate; impenitent; callous; 
unfeeling; insensible; unsusccptible. 

t OBDU-RATE, v. t. To hardcn.—More. 

* OB'DU-RATE-LY or OB-DÜRATE-LY, ade. Stubbornly 
inflexibly ; with obstinate impcnitence. 

* OB'DU-RATE-NESS or OB-DO‘RATE-NESS, n. Stub 
bornneas ; inflexible persistence in sin. 

OB-DU-RA‘TION, n. The bardening of the heart; hardness 
of heart; stubbornness.— Hooker. 

OB-DÜRE, v. t. [L. obduro.] 1. To harden; to render ob 
etinate in ain; [rare.] 2. To render inflexible; (rare.] 
OB DIE ED: (ob-dird), pp. ora. Hardened; inflexible ; im 

penitent. 

OB-DORED‘NESS (ob-dürd'nes), n. Hardness of heart; 
stubbornness. [Little pr 

O’BE-AH, n. A species of witchcraft practiccd among tbe 
African ne 8.— Encyc. Am. 

* O-BE'DI-ENCE, n. (Fr.; L. obedientia.) Compliance with 
a command, porrun or known law and rule of duty 
prescribed ; Performance of what is required or en- 
Joined by authority, or the abstaining from what is pre 
hibited, in compliance with the command of prohibition. 
Obedience ia not synonymous with obsequiousness; the 
latter often implying mcanness or servility, and obedience 
being merely a proper submission to authority. 

* O-BE'DI-ENT, a. (L. obediens.) Yielding compliance with 
commands, orders, or injunctions; performing what is se 
quired, or abstaining from what is forbid.—Svw. Dutiful, 
respectful; compliant; obscrvant; regardful; subeervi 
ent; submissive; obsequious. 

* O-BE-DI-ENTIAL, a. (Fr. obedienciel.] According to tbe 
rule of obedience ; in compliancc with commands. 

* O-B£/DI-ENT-LY, adv. With obedience; with due sub 
mission to commands.— Tillotson. 

* O-BEI'SANCE or O-BETSANCE, n. [Fr. obeissance) A 
bow or courtesy ; an act of reverence mado by an incli- 
nation of the body or the knee. 

O-BEISANT or O-BEI SANT, e. Reverent; submissive. 

OB-E-LIS'EAL, a. In the form of an obelisk —Stukeley. 

OB'E-LISK, n. [L. obeliscus.] 1. A tall four-sided pillar, 
gradually tapering as it rises, and cut off at thc top in the 
form of a flat pyramid. The shaft is properly made of 
one entire stone, as in the Egyptian obelisks.—2. In writing 
and printing, a reference or mark referring thc reader to 
a note in the margin, thus, f. It is uscd, also, for designa- 
ting obsolete words, or for other purposes. 

OB'E.LIZE, xn. To designate with an obelus; to mark as 
doubtful or spurious, 

OPB'E-LUS, n. (ar. ofcAos.] In ancient manuscripts, a mark, 
thus, — or +, so called from its resemblance to a needle. 
It was used by Origen in his Hexapla to mark passages of 
the Scptuagint which are not in the Hebrew. 

1 OB-EQ'UI-TATE, v. i [L. obequito.] To ride about. 

| OB-EQ-UI-TA TION, n. The act of riding about. 

OB'E-RON, n. The king of the fairies. See Shakepcare'e 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 

OB-ER-RA‘TION, n. IL. oberro.] The act of wandering 
about—VJoknson. [Little used.j 

O-B£RE', a. (L. obesus.) Fat; fleshy. (Little used.) 

O-BESE'NESS, ? n. (L. obesitas.) Excessive fatnces; Scab 

O-BEST.TY, iness; encunibrance of ficsh. 

O-BEY' (o-bà), v. t. (Fr. obeir.) L To comply with tha 
commands, orders, or instructions of a superior, or with 
the requirements of law. 2. To submit to the geli dt 
of; to be ruled by.—3. Figurartrely, to subinit to the 
rection or control of; as, a vessel obeys her belm. 4. 


eld to the impulse, powcr or o tion of. . 
oBEYED (o-ba s), PP. Complied with ; performed; as 8 
O-DEYER, s Tone wh yields obedience 
n. e who yields o . 
O-BEYING (o-b&ing) ppr. Complying with commands 
aubmitting to. 
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OREYINGLY, ade. Obcdicntly ; in a submissive manncr. 
* OB-FIRM', ko. To make firm; to harden in rcsolu- 
fOR-FIRN'ATE, $ tion. —Hall. 

OB-FUS €ATE, < t. (L. ob and fueco.] To darken; to ob- 
scure.— Watcraouse. 

OR-FUS’€X-TED, pp. Darkened in color.—Shenstone. 

OB-FU3'€ À-TING, ppr. Darkening; obscuring. 

OBR.FUS-CA TION, n. The act of darkening or rendering 
obscure ; the state of being darkeucd; a clouding. 

OBIT, =. (L. obiit, ebioit] Properly, doath ; decease ; hence, 
funcral solemnitice. Also, an anniversary scrvice for thc 
sou) of the deceased on the day of his death. 

OB'L TER. (L.] 1n passing; incidentally ; as, obiter dictum, 
a thing incidentally said. 

O-BIT'E-AL, a. (L. obitus] Pertaining to obits, or the days 
when funeral solemnities are celcbrated.— Encyc. 

O-BIT'U-A-RI-LY, adr. As an obituary. 

Q-BITU-A-RY (o-bit'yu-a-rc), w. (Fr. obituaire.) 1. An ac- 
count of a person or persons dcceascd.—2. In the Roman 
Catholic Church, a list of thc dead, or a register of obitual 
anniversary days, when service is performed for the dcad. 

O-BITU-A-RY, e. Relating to the decease of a person. 

ODJE€T, n. (Fr. objet; L. objectum.) 1. That about which 
any power or faculty is employed, or something appre- 
bheudcd or presented to the mind by scnsation or imagina- 
tion. 2. That to which the mind is directed for accom- 
ylishment or attainment: end ; ultimate purpose. 3. Some- 
tring prcecnted to thc senses or the mind, to excite emo- 
Gon. affection, or passion.—4. In grammar, that which is 
produccd, intluenced, or acted on by something else ; that 
which follows a transitive verb. 

OQB-JE€T', v. t. (L. objicio.] 1. To oppose; to present in 
opposition. 2. To present or offer in opposition. 3. To 
offer; to exhibit; (Little used.] 

OB-JE€T’, v.i To oppose in words or arguments; to offer 


reasons against. 

t OB-JE€T, « Opposed; presented in opposition. 

OBJE€T-GLÁSS, n. In a telescope or microscope, the glass 
placed at the end of a tube next the object. 

OB-JECT'A-BLE, a. That may be opposed.— Taylor. 

OBSECUED PP. Opposed in words; offered reasons 
against. 

OB-JEETING, ppr. posing ; offering reasons against. 

OB-JE€'TION, n. (L. objectio.] 1. The act of objecting. 2. 
That which is presented in opposition ; adverse reason or 
argument. 3. That which may be offered in opposition ; 
reason existing, though not offered, against a measure or 
an opinion. 4. Criminal charge; fault found.—SvN. Ex- 

vyption ; difficulty; doubt; iip e 

OB-JE€’TION-A-BLE, a. Justly liable to objections; such 
as may be objected against. 

OBJECTIVE, a. (Fr. objectif.) Literally, pertaining or re- 
lating to an object. Hence, 1. In philosophy, an epithet 
applied to whatever is exterior to the mind, or is the ob- 
ject of thought or feeling; outward; external It is op- 
poses to subjective, which see for a fuller explanation.—2. 

n grammar, the objective case is that which follows and 
depends on a transitive verb or a preposition. 

OB-JECTIVE-LY, adv. 1. In an objective manner.—Locke. 
2. In the state of an object.— Brown. 

OB-JECTIVE-NESS, n. The state of being objective. 

OB-JEC-TIVT-TY, n. The state of being objective. 

OB‘JE€T-LESS, a. Having no object.— Coleridge. 

OB-JE€T'OR, n. One who objects; one who offers argu- 
ments or reasons in opposition to a proposition or meas- 


ure. 

t OB-JUR'GATE, v. t. (L. objurgo) To chide; to reprove. 

OB-JUR-GATION, 2. [L. objurgatio.] The act of chiding 
by way of censure ; reproof; reprehension. [Little used.) 

OB-JUR'GA-TO-RY, a. Containing censure or reproof; cul- 
patory.—Howell. (Little used.) 

OB-LATE’, a. [L. oblatus.) In geometry, flattened or de- 
pressed at the poles; used of a spheroid.— Cheyne. 

B-LATENESS, n. The quality or state of being oblate. 

OB-LATION, n. (L. oblatio.) 1. Any thing offered or pre- 
sented in worship or sacred service ; an offering ; a sacri- 
fice.—2. In the early Christian Church, a gift or coptribu- 
tion for the cxpenee of the eucharist or the support of the 
clergy and the poor.— Hook. 

(t OB-LA’TION-ER, n. Onc who makes an offering as an act 
of worship or reverence. 

t OB-LEC'TATE, v. t. (L. oblecto.] To delight. 

OB-LE€-TA‘TION, n. The act of pleasing highly; delight 

OB'LI-GATE, v. t. [L. obligo.) To bind, as ones self, in a 
moral and legal sense; to impose on, as a duty which the 
law or good faitb may enforce.— Churchill. 

OB'LI-GA-TED, pp. Bound by contract or promise. 

OBLI-Gi-TING, ppr. Binding by covenant, contract, prom- 
ise, or bond. 

OB-LIGATION, n. (L. obligatio.) 1. The binding power 
of a vow, promise, oath, or contract, or of law, civil, polit- 
ical, or moral, independent of a promise ; that which con- 


stitutes legal or moral duty, and which renders a person ' 
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liable to coercion and punishment for neglecting it. 9. 
The biucing force of civility, kindness, or gratitude, wher 
the performance of a duty can not be cnforced by law. 
3. Any act by which a person becomes bound to do som 
thing to or for another, or to furbcar something.—4A. In 
law, a bond with a condition annexed, and a penalty for 
non-fulfillment. 

OB-LIGATO. See OBBLIGATO. 

* OBLI-GA-TO-RY, a. Binding in law or conscience ; im» 
posing duty; requiring performance or forbearance of 
some act. 

t O-BLIGE', v. t. (Fr. obliger; L. obligo.) 1. To constrain 
by neccssity or physical force. 2. To constrain by lcgul 
force. 3. To constrain by moral forec. 4. To constrain 
by a sense of propricty, honor, or duty. 5. To do a favor 
to; to lay under obligation of gratitude. 6. To do a favor 
to; to afford gratification to. 7. To bring under obliga- 
tion.—SvN. To bind; compel; force; necessitate; obli- 
gate; favor; gratify; please. 

* O-BLIGED’ (o-blijd’, pp. Bound in duty or in law; com 

elled ; constrained; favored ; indebted. 

OR-LI-GEE', n. The person to whom another is bound, or 
the pcrson to whom a bond is given. 

* O-BLIGE'MENT, n. Obligation.—Dryden. [Little used.) 

* O-BLTGER, n. One who obliges. 

* O-BLT'OING, ppr. 1. Binding in law or conscience ; com 
Pa ; constraining. 2. Doing a favor to. 

* O-BLT'QING, a. (Fr. obligeant.) Having the dispoeition to 
do favors, or actually conferring them.—S yw, Civil; com- 
plaisant; courteous; kind. 

*O-BLYGING-LY, ado. With civility; kindly ; complai- 
sandy. 

*O-BLYGING-NESS, n. 1. Obligation; (little used.) 2. Ci 
vility; complaisance; disposition to exercise kindness. 
OB-LI-GOR;, w. rson who binds himself or gives his 

bond to another.— Blackstone. 

OB-LI-QUA'TION, n. (L. obliquo.] 1. Declination from a 
straight line or course; a turning to one side. 2. Devis 
tion from moral rectitude. 

* OB-LIQUE’ (ob-Ifke' or ob-leek^, a. (L. obliquus; Fr. ob 
lique.] , 1. Deviating from a right line; not direct; not 
perpendicular; n? parallel ; aslant. Every angle, cacep 
a right angle, is an obligue angle. 2. Indirect; by a side 
glance. Shak.—3. In grammar, an oblique case is any case 
except the nominative. 

* OR-LIQUE-AN"GLED, a. Having obli 

*OB-LIQUELY, adv. 1. In a line deviating from a 
line ; not directly; not ndicularly. 2. Indir A 
by a side glance; by an allusion; notin the director plain 
me 


* OB-LIQUENESS (ob-lfke'nes), n. Obliquity. 

OB-LIQ'UI-TY (ob-lik'we-te), ». (L. obliquitas ; Fr. obliquit?.) 
1. Deviation from a right line; deviation from parallelism 
or perpendicularity. 2. Deviation from moral rectitude. 
3. Irregularity ; deviation from arcu de 

OB-LITER-ATE, v. t. [L. oblitero.) 1. To efface; to ex 
punge; to cancel; to erase or blot out any thing written; 
or to efface any thing engraved. 2. To efface; to wear 
out; to destroy by time or other means. 3. To reduce to 
a very low or imperccptible state. 

OB-LIT'ER-ÀA-TED, pp. or a. Effaced; erased; worn out. 

OB-LITER-1-TING, ppr. Effacing; wearing out; destroy- 


OBLITERATION, n. The act of effacing; effacement; a 
blotting out or wearing out; extinction. —Hale. 

OR-LIVT-ON, #. (L. oblivio.) 1. Forgetfulness; cessation 
of remembrance. 2. A forgetting of offenses, or remission 
of punishment; amnesty. 

OB-LIV1-OUS, a. (L. obliviosus.] 1. Causing forgetfulness. 

. 2. Forgetful— Cavendish. 

OB-LIV1-OUS-LY, adv. Inan oblivious manner; forgetfully. 

t OB-LO€'9-TOR, n. A gainsayer.— Bull. 

OBLONG, a. (Fr.; L. oblongus.] Longer than broad. 

OBLONG, x. 1. A figure which is longer than it is broad. 
S geometry, a rectangle which is longer than it is 

ro. 

OBLONG-OVATE, a. In botany, betwcen oblong and ovata, 
but inclined to the latter.—Martyn. 

OBLONG-ISH, a. Somewhat oblong. 

OBLONG-LY, adv. In an oblong form.— Cheyne. 

OB'LONG-NESS, n. The state of being longer than broad. 

OB-LO'QUI-OUS, a. Containing obloquy; reproachful 


Rare. 

ob LO QUY, n. [L. oblogwor.) 1. Censorious speech; re 
proachful language ; language that casts contempt on men 
or their actions. 2. Cause of reproach; disgrace; [obs.] 
—Syn. Reproach ; odium ; censure; contumely ; gainsay- 
ing; rcviling; calumny; slander ; detraction. 

OB-LUC-TATION, n. (L. obluctor.) A struggling or striving 
against; resistance.— Fotherby. [Little J 

OB-MU-TES'CENCE, x. [L. obmutesco.) 1. Loss of speech; 
silence. 2. A kceping silence. 

OB-NOX'OUS (ob-nok'shus), a. (L. obnozivs.] 1. Subject, 


e angles. 
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ment. 3. Liable; exposed. 4. Reprehensible ; censura- 
ble ; not approved.—Fell. 5. Odious; offensive; hateful. 
—Burke. 6. Hurtful; noxious. 

OB-NOX1OUS-LY, adv. 1. In a atatc of subjection or liabil- 
m 2. Reprehensibly ; odiously ; offensively. 

OB-NOX'IOUS-NESS, n. 1. Subjection or liableness to pun- 
ishment. 2. Odiousness; offensivencss. 

OB-NU'BI-LATE, v. t. [L. obnubilor.] To cloud; to obscure. 

OB-NOBI-LA-TED, pp. Clouded; obscured. 

OB-NU-BI-LATION, x. The act or operation of making 
dark or obscure.— Beddoes. 

Ü'BO-E, n. (It) A wind instrument of music, blown through 
& reed ; also written hautboy. 

OB'OLE, n. (L. obolus.) In pharmacy, the weight of twelvo 
grains; some say ten grains.—Ashk. 

OB'O-LUS, s. [L.] 1. A small silver coin of Athens, the 
sixth part of a drachma, about two cents in value. 2. An 
ancient weight ; the sixth part of a drachm. 

OB-O'VATE, a. In botany, inversely ovate ; having the nar- 
row end downward.—Afartyn. 

OB-REPTION, n. [L. obrepo.} The act of creeping on with 
secrecy or by surprise. 

OB-REP-TY^TIOUS, a. Done or obtained by surprise; with 
secrecy or by concealment of the truth. 

OBRO.GATE, v. t. (L. obrogo.] To propose or proclaim a 
new and contrary law, instead of annulling the old one. 
OB-SCENE” (ob-seen^, a. (Fr.; L. obscznus.] 1. Offensive 
to chastity and delicacy. 2. Foul; filthy ; offensive; dis- 
gusting; as, obscene attire.—Dryden. 3. Inauspicious; il- 
omened ; as, obscene birds.  Dryden.—SxvN. Impure; im- 

modest; indecent; unchaste ; lewd. 

OB-SCENE'LY, adv. In a manner offensive to chastity or 
pur: impurely; unchastely.— Milton. 

OB-SCENE'NESS, ? n. (Fr. obscenité ; L. obscenitas.) 1. Im- 

OBSCENT-TY, Í purity in expression or representa- 
tion; that quality in words or things which presents what 
is offensive to chastity or purity of mind; ribaldry. 2. 
Unchaste actions; lewdness. 

OB-S€U-RA‘TION, n. (L. obscuratio.] 1. Tbe act of dark- 
ening. 2 The state of being darkened or obscured. 

OB-SEDRE’, a. (L. obscurus.) 1. Destitute of light. 2. Liv- 
ing in darkness, as a bird.— Shak. 3. Not easily under- 
stood ; not obviously intelligible, as a description. 4. Not 
much known or observed; remote from observation, as a 
dwelling. 5. Not noted; not distinguished or known; as, 
an obscure man. 6. Scarcely legible, as writing. 7. Not 
clear, full, or distinct, as vision —Srn. Dark ; ; dark- 
some; abstruse; intricate ; difficult; mysterious; retired; 
unnoticed ; unknown ; humble ; mean ; indistinct; imper- 
fect; defective. 

OB-SEURE', v.t. (L. obscuro.) 1. Todarken; to make dark. 
2. To cloud ; to make partially dark. 3. To hide from the 
view. 4. To make less visible. 5. To make less legible. 
6. To make less intelligible. 7. To make less glorious, 
beautiful, or illustrious. 8. To conceal; to make un- 
known. 9. To tarnish. d 

MBOO RED. pp. Clouded, or made partially dark ; con- 
cealed. 

OB-SEÜRE'LY, adv. 1. Darkly; not clearly; imperfectly. 
2. Out of sight ; in a state not to be noticed ; privately ; 
retirement; not conspicuously. 3. Not clearly ; not plain- 
ly to the mind ; darkly. 4. Not plainly; indirectly; by 
hints or allusions. 

OB-SCORENESS, ? n. [L. obscuritas] 1. Darkness; want 

OB-SCORI-TY, $ oflight 2. A state of retirement from 
the world; a state of being unnoticed; privacy. 3. Dark- 
ness of meaning; unintelligibleness. 4. Illegibleness. 5. 
A state of being unknown tu fame; humble condition. 

OB-SC€ÜR'ER, ». He or that which obscures or darkens.— 


OB-8€Un'ING, ppr. Darkening; making less visible or in- 
telligible ; tarnishing. 

OBSE-€RATE, v. t. (L. obsecro.) To beseech; to entreat; 
to supplicate; to pray earnestly.—Cockeram. 

OB'SE-CERA-TED, pp. Entreated ; prayed earnestly. 

OB'SE-CRA-TING, ppr. Supplicating; beseeching. 

OB-SE-CRA'TION, ». 1. Entreaty; supplication. 2. A fig- 
ure of rhetoric, in which the orator implores the assist- 
ance of God or man. 

OB'SE-QUENT, a. [L. otscpuete.] Obedicnt; submissive 
to.—Fotherby. [Little used.] 

OBSE-QUIES (ob'se-kwiz), n. pl. (Fr. obseques.) Funeral 
rites and solcmnities ; the last duties performed to a de- 
ceased person. [Milton uses the word obsequy in the sin- 

lar, but the common usage is different.) : 

DÉ-SE'QUI-OUS, e. (L. obsequium.) 1. Promptly obedient 
or submissive to the will of another; compliant; yielding 
to the desires of others. 2. Servilely or meanly conde- 
scending ; compliant to excess; servile. 3. Funereal ; 
pertaining to funcral rites; (obs.] . . 

OB-SE'QUI-OUS-LY, ado. 1. With ready obedience ; with 
prompt compliance. 2. With reverence for the dead ; [obs.) 
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t À Keady obedience ; 
coinplianco with the orders of a act. ior. T dpa 
mission; mean or cxcessive Soi plaian 
t OR'SE-QUY, n. [L. obsequium.] 1. Funeral rites. See Up 
SEQUIES. 2.0 ulousuess.— Hen Junson, 
t OBSE-RATE, v. t. (L. obsero.) “T< lock up. 
OBSE-Ri-TED, pp. Locked up. 
OBSE-RA-TING, ppr. Locking up. 
OB-SERV'A-BLE, a. 1. That may be observed or noticed 
2. Worthy of observation or of particular notice; remark 


OB-SERV'A-BLY, ado. In a manner worthy uf note. 

OB-SERV'ANCE, n. [Fr.] 1. The act of obsers ing; the act 
of keeping or adhering to in practice; perfurmance. 94 
Respect ; ceremonial reverence in practice. 3. Perfurm 
ance of rites, religious ceremonies, or external service. 4. 
Rule of practice; thing to be observed. 5. Obecrvatiun ; 
attention to; [little used.) 6. Obedient regard or atten 

° tion; (ore) 

OB-SER-VANTA, n. P. fL.) Things to be obec-rved. 

OB-SERV'ANT, a. 1. Taking noticc; attrntivcly vicwin 
or noticing. 2. Adhering to or obeying in 
Carefully attentivc.—SrN. Mindful; regardful ; ubedicnt 
subinissive. 

OB-SERV’ANT, n. 1. A slavish attendant-—Shak.; [465.) 
2. A diligent observcr.—Hooker. 3. Among monks, one ol 
a community which professes to observe perfectly the 
rule of the order as originally established.—Alurd 

OB-SERV'ANT-LY, adv. With attentive view or regaril. 

OB-SERV-A'TION, n. (L. observatio.) 1. The act of obeerv- 
ing or taking notice; the act of seeing or of fixing the mind 
on any thing; attentive inspection or view. 2 Notion 
gained b observing the effect or result of seeing or tak- 
ing c ance in the mind; the expression of what is ob 
served or thought. 3. Adherence to in practice; per- 
formance of what is prescribed —4. In astronomy, the an- 
gular measurcment of any space on the celestial sphere. 
Olmsted.—SvN. Observance; notice; attention; remark ; 
comment; note; animadversion. 

OB-SERV-ATION-AL, a. Consisting of, or containing, re- 
marks or obscrvations.—Sturtcvant. 

OB-SERV-A'TOR, m. (Fr. obserrateur.] 1. One who ob. 
serves or takcs notice.—Hale. 2. A remarker. 

OB-SERV'A-TO-RY, n. (Fr. obecrratoire) A place or build. 
ing for making observations on the heavenly bodies. 

OB-SERV E' (ob-zerv^, v. t. (L. obserro.] 1. To see or be 
hold with some attention; to notice. 2. To take notice 
or cognizance of by the intellect. 3. To utter or exprees, 
as a remark, opinion, or sontiment ; to remark. 4. To 
keep religiously; to celebrate. 5. To keep or adhero to 
in practice; to comply with; to obey. 6. To practice. 

Mss oa (ob-zerv), v. & 1. To remark. 2 To be at- 
tentive. 

OP-SERV ED (ob-zervd^, pr. 1. Noticed by the eye or the 
mind. 2 Kept religiously; celebrated; practiced. 

OR-SERV'ER, n. 1. One who observes; one who takes no- 
tice; particularly, one who looks to with care, attention, 
or vigilance. 2. A beholder; a looker on; a spectator. 
3. One who keeps any law, custom, regulation, or rite; 
one who adheres to any thing in practice; one who per 
forms. 4. One who or performs. 5. One who 
keeps religiously. 

OB-SERV' ING, ppr. 1. Taking notice by the eye or the in. 
tellect. 2. Remarking. 3. Kecping; adhering to in prac- 
tice; fulfilling. 4. a. Giving particular attention; habitu 
ally taking notice; attentive to what passce. 

OB-SERVING-LY, adv. Attentively ; carcfully ; with close 
obser vation.—JSAak. 

| OB-SESS,, v. t. (L. obsideo, obsessus.) To besiege. 

OB-SES'SION (.sesh'un), n. (L. obsessio.) 1. Tho act of bo 
eieging. 2 The condition of a person bceet by an evil 
spirit antecedent to possession. (Little used.) 

OB-SID'I-AN, n. A variety of glass produced by volcanors. 
It is usually black and opaque, except in thin eplinters. 


Dana. 

OB-SID’I-ON-AL, a. (L. obsidionalis.] Pertaining to a eere, 
as, an obsidional crown, one bestowed upon a general who 
raised the sicge of a beleaguered place. It was formed o: 
grass growing on the rainpert. 

t OB-SIG-IL-LA’TION, x. (L. ob and sigillo.] A scaling up 

OBSIGNATE, v. t. (L. obsigno.] To scal up; to ratify. 
Barrow. [Little used. 

OB-SIG-NATION, w. e act of sealing; ratification by 
sealing; confirmation.— Taylor. 

OB-SIGNA-TO-RY, a. Ratifyine ; confirming by eceling. 

OB-SO-LES'CENCE, m. A passing into disuse. 

OBEO eee =! Cae Going oat of we 

assing into disuetude.— . 
OBSOLETE. a, (L. obsoletus.] 1. Gono into — ti 
used ; out of date.—9. In natural history, ccv : b 
distinct; rudimcental.—Svw. Antiquated ; old- 


; old; disused; neglected. 
OBSOTETENESS. n. 1. The state of being neglected t» 


far tice. 
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use; a state of dcsuctude.—2 In natural history, indistinct- 
ness; want of VI Wm 

ORSTÀ PRIN.CIP'I-IS, (L.) Resist tho beginnings: 

OBSTA-€LE, n. (Fr.) That which opposes; any thing that 
stands in the way and hindcrs ME SIN Obstruc- 
tion: hinderance ; impediment; diticulty. | 

Il OR'STAN-CY, x. [L. obstantia.) Opposition; impediment; 
obstruction.— Ben Jonson. 

OB-STETRIE€, a. [L. obdstctriz.) Pertaining to midwifery, 
or the delivery of women in childbed. 

OB-STETRI-€ATE, v. é. To perform the office of a mid- 
wife.—Ecclym. ` | Little used.) 

OB-STETRI-CATE, e. t. To assist as a midwife. — (Rare. 

OB-STET-RI-CA TION, n. 1. The act of assisting as a mid- 
wife. 2 The office of a midwife. 

OB-STET-RY"CIAN (-rish’an), n. One ekillcd in the art of 
assisting women in parturition.—Aled. Repos. 

OB-STETRIES, n. The science of midwifery; the art of 
assisting womcn in parturition. ° 

OB'STI-NA-CY, n. (L. obstinatio.] 1. A firm, and usually 
unreasonable, adherence to an opinion, purpose, or sys- 
tem; a fixcdness that will not yield to persuasion argu 
ments, or other means. —2. Figuratively, fixedness that 
will not yield to application, or that yields with difficulty, 
as of a disease.—Syn. Firmness; resoluteness ; inflexibil- 
ity; persistency; pertinacity; stubbornness; perverse- 
ness; contumacy. 

OBSTI-NATE, a. (L. obstinatus.] 1. Pertinaciously adher- 
ing to an opinion or purpose ; fixed firmly in resolution ; 
not yiclding to reason, arguments, or other means. 2. Not 
yielding. or not easily subdued or removed, as a disease. 
—Syrw. Inflexible; immovable; firm; resolute; pertina- 
cious; headstrong; stubborn; heady; opinionated; re- 


rectory | rverse; contumacious. 

OB'STI. ATE-LY, edv. Stubbornly; pertinaciously ; with 
fixedness of purpose not to be shaken. 

OD’STI-NATE-NESS, n. Stubbornness; pertnacits i opin- 
ion or pup fixed determination.— Hall. 

OB-STI-PATION, n. (L. obstipo.) 1. The act of stopping 
up, as a passage.—2. In medicine, coativeness. 

OB-STREPER-OUS, a. (L. obstreperus.) Loud; noisy; 
clamorous; vociferous; making a tumultuous noise. 

OB-STREP’ER-OUS-LY, adv. Loudly; clamorously; with 
tumultuous noise. 

OB-STREP'ER-OUS-NESS, *. Loudness; clamor; noisy 


turbulence. 
OB-STRI€' TION, eI obstrictus.] Obligation; bond. 
OB-STRUET,, v. t. [L. obstruo.) 1. To block up; to stop 
up or close, as a way or passage; to fill with obstacles. 


9. To be in the way of; to hinder in passing. 3. To ren- 
der slow, as progress.—SyN. To bar; barricade ; etop; ar- 
rest; check; interrupt; clog; choke; impede; retard; 
emberrass; oppose. 

OB-STRU€TED, pp. or a. ‘1. Blocked up; stopped, as.a 


passage. 2. Hindered ; impeded, as progress. Retard- 
ed; Inr uptede 
OB-STRUCT'ER, n. One who obstructs or hinders. 


OB-STRU€TING, ppr. Blocking up; stopping; impeding; 
interru df 

OBSTRU ON, n. [L.obstructio.] 1. The act of obstruct- 
ing. 2. Any thing that stope or closes a way or channel. 
3. That which impedes progress. 4. A heap. Shak. ; [not 
proper.) —Syn. Obstacle; bar; barrier; impediment ; 
clog; check ; hinderance; embarrassment. 

OB-S ETIVE, a. [Fr. obstructif.] Presenting obstacles; 
hindcring; causing i pement SHOOT: 

OB-STRU: VE, n. Obstacle; impediment. [Little used.) 

OB-STRUCTIVE-LY, adv. By wey of obetruction. 

OB'STRU-ENT, a. [L. obstruens.] Blocking up; hindering. 

OBSTRU-ENT, n. Any thing that obstructs the natural 
praago in the body.— Quincy. 

OB-STU-PE-FA€'TION, n. (L. obstupefacio.] The act of 
making stupid or insensible. See STUPEFACTION. 

OB-STU-PE-FA€'TIVE, a. [L. obstupefacio.] Stupefying; 
rendering ineensible, torpid, or inert. See STUPEFACTIVE. 

tOB-ST -FY, v. t. To render stupid; to stupefy. 

OB-TAIN’, v. t. (L. obtineo.] 1. To get possession of a thing. 
This word usually implies exertion to get possession, and 
In this it differs from receive, which may or may not imply 
exertion. It differs from acquire, as genus from s 8; 
acquire being properly applicd only to things permanently 
possesscd ; but obtain is applied both to things of tempo- 
er ane of permanent possession. 2. To keep; to hold. 
Milton.—SYN. To gain; attain; procure ; acquire; win; 


earn. 

OP-TAIN', v. i. 1. To be reccived in customary or common 
use; to continue in use ; to be established in practice. 9. 
To be established ; to subsist in nature. 3. To prevail; to 
succeed. — Bacon ; [little used.) 

OD-TAIN'A-BLE, a. That may be obtained; that may be 
procured or gained.—Arbuthnot. 

OB-TAINED’ (ob-tand’, Gained ; procured; acquired. 

OB-TAIN’ER, n. One who obtains. 
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. Gaining; procuring; acquiring. 

OB-TAIN'MENT, n. The act of obtaining.—Milon. 

OB-TECT'ED, a. [L. obtectus.] Covered. 

t OB-TEM'PER-ATE, v. t. [L.obtempero.] To obcy.— Dict 

OB-TEND’, v. t. [L. obtendo.) 1. To oppose; to hold out in 
opposition; [rare.] 2. To prctend; to offer as tho reason 
ot uy tning i Jote] 

OB-TEN-E-BRA‘TION, n. [L. ob and tenebre.) A darken 

; act of darkening; darkness.—Bacon. (Little used.) 

t OB-TEN'SION, n. act of SA iim 4 

OB-TEST', v. t. [L. obtestor.) To beseech; to supplicate. 

OB-TEST, v. £ To proteet.—Waterhouse. ° 

ODB-TEST-A'TION, n. 1. S Laai ; entreaty. — Elyes 
2. Solemn injunction.— Hal 

OD-TEST'NG, ppr. Beseeching; supplicating. 

OB-TREC€-TA' TION, ^. [L. obtrectatio.) Slander; detrac- 
tion; calumny.—Barrow. [Little 

OB-TRODE,, v. t. (L. obtrudo.] 1. To thrust in or on; to 
throw, crowd, or thrust into any place. 2. To offer with 
unreasonable importunity; to urge upon against the will, 
— To obtrude one’s self, to enter a place where one is not 
desired ; to thrust one's self'in uninvited, or against tha 
will of the company. 

OB-TRÜDE' v. i. 1. To enter when not invited. 2. To 
thrust or be thrust upon. 

OB-TRÜD'ED, pp. Thrust in by force or unsolicited. 

OB-TRODER, n. One who obtrudes.— Boyle. 

OB SDN, ppr. Thrusting in or on; entering unin 

ted. 

OB-TRODING, ^. A thrusting in or entrance without right 
or Invitation. 

OB-TRUN€AATE, v. t. [L. obtrunco.] To deprive of a limb; 
to lop- Cocke aa, | Little used.) 

OB-TRUN-€ATION, n. The act of cutting off. (Rare) 

OB-TROBION (-zhun), n. [L. obtrudo.) The act of obtrud- 
ingi a thrusting u ers by soree or unsolicited. 

OB-TRUÜ'SIVE, a. Disposed to obtrude any thing upon oth- 
ers; inclined to intrude or thrust one's self among others, 
or to enter uninvited. 

OP-TRÜ'SIVE-LY, adv. By way of obtrusion or thrusting 
upon others, or entering d. 

OB-TUND,, v. t. (L. obtundo.) To dull; to blunt; to quell, 
to deaden; to reduce the edge, pungency, or violet action 


of vr thing. 
OB-TUNDED, Blunted; quelled; deadened. 
In medicine, a substance which sheathes 
demulcent. 


OB-TAINTNG, 


OB-TUND'EN T. 
or blunts irritation; much the same with 


Forsyth. 

OB-TU-RATION, n. (L. obturatus.) The act of stopping by 
spreading a Cg or covering. 

OB-TU-RA'TOR, n. In anatomy, the obturators are muscles 
which rise from the outer and inner side of the pelvis 
around the foramen thyroideum, and are rotators of the 


thigh.— Wistar. 
OB-TUS-AN’GU-LAR, a. [obtuse and .] Having an- 
gles that are obtuse, or er than right angles. 
OB-TOSE', a» (L. obtusus.) 1. Blunt; not pointed or acute. 


— Applied to angles it denotes one that is larger than a 

righüangle. 2. Dull; not having acute sensibility. 3. Not 

sharp or shril; dull; obscure. 
OB-TÜSE-AN"GL ED, a. Having an obtuse angle. 
OB-TOSE'LY, adv. 1. Without a sharp point. 2. Duly, 


stupidly. 

OB- OSENESS, f$. 1. Bluntness. 2. Dullness ; want of 
quick sensibility. 3. Dullness of sound. 

OB-TO’SION, n. 1. The act of making blunt 2. The state 
of bcing dulled or blunted. 

OB-UM'BRATE, v. t. [L. obumbro.] To shade; to darken; 
to cloud —Howell, (Little used. 

OB-UM-BRA'TION, n. The act of darkening. 

t OP-VEN'TION, n. [L. obvenio.] Something occasional; 
that which happens not regularly, but incidentally. — 

t OB-VERS'ANT, a. [L. obversans.)  Conversant; familiar. 

OB-VERSE' (ob-vers), a. In botany, having the base nar 
rower than the'top, as a leaf. 

OB'VERSE, n. The face of a coin; opposed to reverse. 

OB-VERSE'LY, adv. In an obverse form or manner 

OB-VERT,, v. t. [L. obverto.] To turn toward. 

OB-VERT'ED, pp. Turned toward. 

OB-VERTING, ppr. Turning toward. 

OB'VI-ATE, v. t. (Fr. obvier.) Properly, to meet in the way, 
to oppose ; hence, in present usage, to remove, as cul- 
ties or objections. 

OB'VI-AÀ-TED, pp. Removed, as objections or difficulties. 

OB'VI-A-TING, ppr. Removing, as objections in reasoning 


or planning. 

OB'VI-OUS, a. [L. obvius.) 1. Meeting; opposed in front; 
[obs] 2. Open; exposed; [rere] 3. Easily discovered, 
seen, or understood ; readily perceived by the eye or the 
intellect. —8vN. Plain; clear; evident; apparent; man- 


ifest. 
OB'VI-OU8-LY, adv. 1. Evidently ; plainly ; apparently 
manifestly. 2. Naturally. 3. Easily to be foun 
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QB'VI-OUS-NESS, n. State of being plain or ovident to the 


d or the mind.— Bo. 

QB'VO-LUTE, 2a. [L. obvolutus.] In botany, obvolute 

QB'VO-LU-TED, § foliation is whcn the margins of thc 
leavcs eels embrace the straight margin of tho op- 

site leaf. 

Q€-€A'SION (ok-kà'zhun), n. (L. occasio.) 1. Properly, a 
(falling, happening, or coming to ; an en BR casualty, 
incident. 2. Opportunity ; convenicnce ; favorable timc, 
Season, or circumstances. 3. Accidental cause ; incident, 
event, or fact giving rise to somcthing else. 4. Incidental 
nced; casual cxigency ; opportunity accompanied with 
necd or demand. . 

Q€-€4A'SION, v. t. (Fr. occasionner.) 1. To cause incident 
ally to causc; to produce. 2. To influence; to cause. 

O€-CI'SION-A-BLE,a. That may be caused or occasioncd. 


= oto. [ee used.) 

Q€-€A'SION-AL, a. (Fr. occasionnel.) 1. Incidental ; cas- 
ual; occurring at times, but not regular or systematic ; 
madc or happening, as opportunity requires or admits. 2. 
Produced by accident; as, the occasional original hcreof. 

— Brown. 3. Produced or made on some special event. — 
Occasional cause, in metaphysics, some circumstance pre- 
ceding an effcct, which, without being the real cause, be- 
comes the occasion of the effect's being produced by a 
truly efficient cause. Thus, the act of touching gunpow- 
der with fire is the occasional, but not the efficient cause of 
the explosion. 

Q€-€A'SION-AL-ISM, n. In metaphysics, the system of oc- 
casional causes; a name given to certain theories of the 
Cartesian school of philosophers, by which they account- 
ed for the apparent action of the soul on the bod. 16 #> in 
voluntary motion.— Brande. 

OS8-€à'8ION-AL-LY, adv. According to incidental cxigence; 
at times, as convenience requires or opportunity otfers ; 
not re yj 

Q€-€i'8BION (ok-kA'zhund), pp. Caused incidentally ; 
caused; produced. 

O€-CABION-ER, m One who causes or produces, either 
anay or otherwise. 

Q€-OA BION-ING, FI Causing incidentally or otherwise. 

O€-€A'SIVE,a. Falling; descending; western; pertaining 
to the setting sun.— Encyc. 

O€-CE-€A TION, n. (L.occecatio.] The act of making blind. 
—Sanderson. (Little used.) 

Q€'CI-DENT, x. [L. occidens, falling.) The west; the west- 
ern quarter of tbc hemisphere; so called from the decline 


or fall of the sun. 
. occidentalis.) Western ; opposcd 


J€-CI-DENTAL, a. 
to Oriental ; pe ng to the western quarter of the hcm. 


pherc.— Howell. 
O€-CID¥U-OUS, a. |> etl, Western. (Little used.) 
O€-CIP'TT-AL, a. [L. occiput.) Pertaining to the back part 


of the head, or to the cere 

O€’CI-PUT, ^. (L.] The hinder part of the head, or that 

art of the skull which forms the hind part of the head. 

t O€-CISTON, n. [L. occisio.] A killing; the act of killing. 

oe ELUDE; v. t. [L. occiudo.] To shut up; to close. [Lit- 
tle use 

OC CLOSE, a. (L. occlusus.] Shut; closed.—2Holder. (Rare.] 

Q€-ELUÜ'SION, ^. (L. occlusio.) A shutting up; a closing. 

QE-CULT,, a. [L. occultus.) Hidden from the eye or un- 
derstanding; invisible; secret; unknown ; undiscovered ; 
undetected.—The occult sciences, in the Middle Ages, were 
ee alchemy, necromancy, &c. 

GECULT-ATION, n. (L. occultatio.) 1. A hiding. —2. In 
astronomy, the hiding of a heavenly body from our sight 
by the intervention of some other of the heavcnly bodiee. 

Q€-CULTED, a. 1. Hid; secret. —SAak.; [not used.]—9. In 
astronomy, a term applied to a heavenly body hid or con- 
cealed by the intervention of some other heavenly body. 


— Brande. 
O€-OULT'NESS, n. The state of being concealed from 
view ; secretness. 
Q€'€U.PAN-CY, n. (L. occupo.) 1. The act of taking or 
holding possession.—2. In law, the taking possession of a 
thing not belonging to any person; as, occupancy gave the 
t. 


righ 

O€'€U-PANT, n. 1. He who occupies or takes possession ; 
he who has possession.—2. In law, one who first takes 
ossesaion of that which has no legal owner. 

t O€'€U-PATE, v. t. (L. occupo.) To hold; to possess; to 
take up.— Bacon. 

O€-€U-PiITION, n. (L. occupatio.) 1. The act of taking 
possession. 2. A holding, keeping, or using. 3. That 
which engages the time snd attention; business. 4. The 
priactpel business of one’s life; the business which a man 
ollows to procure a living or obtain wealth.—SYN. Occu- 
pancy; possession ; tenure ; use ; employment ; avoca- 
doni engagement; vocation; calling; office; trade; pro- 


ion. 
O€'€U-PTED Cpide), pp. Possessed ; used; employed. 
O€'€U-PI-ER, n. 1. One who occupies or takes possession. 
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2. One who holds posscus 

° ployment lon. 3. One who follows an em 
€'€U-P?, v. t. [L. oceupo.) 1. To taku poss«eion 
du in assqa to posscss; to hold or ker ruse 
3. To take up ; to possess; to cover or BIL 4. To cm 
ploy ; to usc. 5. To employ; to busy one's e-1f. 6, Te 

ollow, as business. 7. To use ; to expend, fod» | 

O€'€U-P?, v.i To follow business; to negotiate. Juke, xix 

OE OMETAO; ppr. Taking or keeping pusecesiun ; em 
ploying. : 

O€-€UR, v. £ [L. occurro.] 1. Primarily, to inect ; to etri 
against; to clash; (obs.] 2. To mcct or como to tie lr 
to be presented to the inind, i nation, or memory. 3. 
To appcar; to mcet the eyc; to be found hore and there. 
4. To oppose i to obviate; fobs] 

O€-€UR’RENCE, n». (Fr.] 1. Any incident or accident) 
cvcnt; a contingency; that which happens without bein 
designed or cxpectod; any single cvent 2 Occasional 
presentation. 

t O€-€UR’RENT, n. Incident; any thing that happens. 

POP URSION n. (L. occursio.] A mecting of bodice; e 
clash.— 

3‘CEAN (eb, n, [L. oceanus; Fr. ocean.) 1. The vast 
body o AT bonne de han three fifths of the 
surface of thc globe; called, also, thc sea, or great sea ; 
the main ; the Er The ocean is usually considered as 
divided into five parts, callcd the Atlantic, Pacitic, Indian, 
Arctic, and Antarctic Oceans. 2. An immense cxpanse. 

O'CEAN (é‘shun), a. Pertaining to the main or great ses. 

O-CE-AN'I€ (o-she-an'ik), a. Pertaining to the ocean ; found 
or formcd in the occan. 

O’CEL-LA-TED, a. [L. ocellatus.] 1. Resembling an cye. 9. 
Formed with the figures of little eyca. 

O'CE-LOT, n. (Fr.) A carnivorous animal of the cat tribe, 
found in Mexico and Paraguay. 

O€H-MY (ok'e-me), n. A mixed baso metal.—7odd. 

O€H-LO€RA-CY, n. (Gr. oxAoxparia.] A form of govern 
ment in which the multitude or common pcople ruie. 

O-€HRA'CEOUS, a. Of an ochre color, or a ycllow, run 
ning into brown.—Lindley. 

Ü'€HER t (óker), n. (Fr. ocre; L. ockra; Gr. wxpe.) A 

ÜC€HRE § kind of finc clay uscd as a pigment. It [s of 
various colors, as yellow (which is most common), red, 
green, blue, and black.— Eisncs. 

O'€HER-OUS, la. 1. Consisting of or containing ochre. 2 

UC€HRE-OUS, § Rescmbling ochre. 

O’CHER-Y, la. Pertaining to ochre ; containing or resem 

OC€HRY, $ bling ochre.—Ure. 

O'CHRE-A, n. In botany, a term applied to two stipules 
united round thc stem in a kind of sheath.— De Can 

O€HRO-ITE, n. Cerite, which see. 

OERA, n See OKRA. 

O€TA-CHORD, n. (Gr. oxrw and yopdy.) An instrumeni 
or syetem of eight sounds.— Busby. 
€'TÀ-GON, n. (Gr. oxrw and ywvia.j 1. In geometry, a 
planc figure of eight sides and eight angles.—9. In forti 
cation, a place with eight eldes or bastions. 

O€-TAG'ON-AL, a. Having eight sides and cigbt angles. 

O€-TA-HEDRAL, a. Having eight equal faces or sides. 

O€-TA-HE'DRITE, a. An ore of titanium, anatase, which 


see. 
O€-TA-HEDRON, w. (Gr. oxrw and ipa.) In geometry, a 
solid contained by eight equal and equilatcral triangles. 
O€-TAN'DRI.A, n. pl. (Gr. oxrw and aynp.] In boteny, a clase 
of monoclinous or hermaphrodite plants, having cight sta 
mcns distinct from each other and from the pistil. 
O€-TAN’DRI-AN, ?a. Having the characters of thc clam 
OC TAN'DROUS, Í octandria; having eight distinct stn 


mens. 

OETAN GULAR; a. (L. octo and angular.) Haring elgha 
angles. 

O€-TAN"GU.LAR-NESS, n. The quality of having eighs 


angles. 

O€'TANT, n. [L.octans.] 1. In geometry, the eighth part of 
a circle.—2. In astronomy, the point in the orbit of a hear- 
enly body which lies half way betwecn the conjunctions 
or oppositions and thc quadratures. 

O€TA-STYLE, n. Sce OctosTYLB. 

O€'TA-TEDO€H (-tüke), n. (Gr. oxrw and revyos.] A name 
for the first cight books ich the Dae 

O€TAVE, a. Denoting cight— en. 

O€TAVE, n. [Fr.; L. pea Pus.) 1. The cighth day after a 
church festival, the festival itself being included. 2. Eibt 
days together after a church festival, the festival day being 
included.—3. In "€ an eighth, or an interval of seven 
degrces or twelve semitones. . 

O€-TÀ'VO, n. [L. odarus] A book or form M : 
ahect is foldcd into cight leaves. The word 
moun or an adjective. 

O€-TENNI-AL, £ [o pergo 1. Happening every 

x asting ci 

oe. ENNLAL-LY, ade. Onco for every eight yenra. 

O@TILE, n. The same as octane —(/  —  —— 

= H as in this. 1 Obeoiate. 
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O€-TIL' LION, x. According to the English notation, a num- 
ber represented by a unit with 48 ciphers anncxed; ac- 
cording to the French notation, a unit with 27 ciphers an- 
nex 

O€-TU'BER, n. [L., from octo, cighth; the eighth month of 
the primitive Roman year.) 1. The tenth month of tho 
ycar in our calendar. 2. A kind of alc, jocosely so called. 

O€-TO-DEC'-MAL, e. (L. octo and decem.) In crystallog- 
raphy, designating a crystal whose prisms, or the middle 
part, has cight faces, and thc two summits together ten 


faces. 

2€-TO-DEC'I-MO, e. (L. octodecim.] Having or consisting 
of eighteen leaves to a shect. 

O€-TO-DEC'I-MO, x. A book in which a sheet is folded into 
cightecn leaves. 

O€-TU-DEN TATE, «& Having eight teeth 

O€TO-FID, a. (L. octo and fndo.] In botany, cleft or sep- 
arated into eight scgments, as a calyx. 

D UTOR Ps, ARYM LE One who is eighty years of age. 

* or ‘O-GE-NA-RY, a. [L. octogenarius.] Of eighty years 
of age. 

e O€' TO-GE-NA-RY, ^. An instrument of eight strings. 

O€-TO-LO€'U.LAR, a. (L. octo and locus.) In botany, hav- 

oclo cells for seeds. 

NA-RY, a. (L. octonariuvs.] Belonging to the num- 

ber eight. 

O0-TO-NO€'O-LAR, a. (L. octo and oculus.) Having eight 
eyes. — Derham. 

OO-TO-PET'AL-OUS, a. [Gr. o«re and scra^oy.] Having 
eight petals or flower-leaves.— Dict. 

O€'TO-POD, n. (Gr. oxrw, eight, and rovs, foot.) A mollusk 
or insect havin eight feet or legs.—Kirby. 

OC-TORIDII-LE , a. (L. octo and radius.) Having eight 


TN 
oC TO spgaxrous, a. (Gr. oxrw and onxcpya.) Containing 
t seeds. 

O€"TO-STTLE, n. (Gr. oxrw and orvdos.) In ancient archi- 
tecture, a term denoting an edifice or portico adorned with 
eight columns, or a mange of eight columns. 

0O0-TO-SYL-LABTE€, a. (L. octo and nes Consisting of 
eight syllables. Octosyllable has been used. 

O€-TROTQ"' (ok-trw&), n. [Fr.] A tax levied at the gates of 
French cities on articles brought in.— Dict. de l Acad. 

O€TU-PLE, a. (L. octuplus.]  Eight-fold.—Dict. 

O€'8-LAR, a. (Fr. oculaire; L. oculari Depending on 
the eye; known by the eye; received by actual sight. 

OOU-LAR-LY, adv. By the eye, sight, or actual view. 

O€98-LATE, a. (L. oculatus.) Furnished with eyes; know- 
ing by the eye.—Johnson. 

O€9-LLFO a. (L. oculus and forma.) In the form of 
an eye; resembling the eye in form. 

Q€'U.LIST, ». (L. oculus.) One skilled in diseases of the 
eyes, or one who professes to cure them. 

ODA-LISQUE, n. [Turkish odak, a chamber.) The name 
of the female slaves or concubines in the harem of the 
Turkish sultan. The word is, properly, odah-lic.—Enc. Am. 

ODD, a. (Sw. sdda.] 1. Not even; not divisible into two 
equal whole numbers, as three, five, &c. 2 Left or re- 
maining after the union, estimate, or use of even numbers; 
or remaining after round numbers or any number speci- 
fied. 3. Differing from what is usual. 4. Not noted; un- 
heeded; not taken into the common account. 5. Uncom- 
mon; particular. 6. Uncommon; in appearance improp- 
er. 7. Separate from that which is regularly occupied ; 
remaining unemployed.—Syn. Unmatched ; singular; un- 
usual; extraordinary; strange; queer; eccentric; whim- 
sical; fantastical; droll; comical. 

ODD'-FEL'LOWS, n. The name of a secret soclety for 
social enjoyment and mutual assistance. 

ODD'-LOOK-ING, e. Having a singular look. 

ODDT.TY, n. 1. Singularity; strangeness. 2. Á singular 
person ; [in colloquial wage.) 

ODDLY, adv. 1. Not evenly; (little used.) 2. Strangely; 
unusually; irregularly; sin ly; uncouthly. 

ODDNESS, n. 1. The state of being not even. 2. Singu- 
larity ; strangeness; particularity; irregularity ; uncouth- 
ness. 

ODDS, =. [It is used both in the singular and plural] 1. 
Inequality; excess of either compared with the other; 
difference in favor of one and against another. 2. Ad- 

Hari a superiority. 3. Quarrel ; dispute ; debate. — It 

ts odds, more likely than thc contrary. South.—At odds, 
in dispute ; at variance; in controversy or quarrcl.— Swift. 

SDE, n. (L. ode.) A short poem or song; a poetical com- 

osition proper to be sct to music o? sung; a lyric poem. 

O-D£'ON, n. (Gr. wéeoy, from wén, a song.] In ancient ar- 
chitecture, a theatre in Greece in which poets and musi- 
cians submitted thcir works to thc public, and contended 
for prizes.—Ebnes. 

( YDI-BLE, a. (L. odi] Hateful; invidious — Bale. 

ODIN, x. The chief of the Scandinavian gods.— Brande. 

*ODI-OUS, a. (L. odiosus.] 1. Descrving hatred. 2 Of. 
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fcnsive to the senscs. 3. Causing hate. 4. Exposed to 

hatred.—Syn. Hateful; detestable; abominable ; disgust 

ing ; eC ene invidious ; repulsive ; forbidding ; um 
pular. 

* FDLOUS.-LY, adv. 1. Matefully; in a manner to deserve 
or excite hatred. 2. Invidiously; sc as to cause hate og 
extremc aversion. 

* &’DI-OUS-NESS, n. 1. Hatefulness; tho quality that de 
serves or may excite hatred. 2. The state of being hated. 

*ODI-UM, n. (L.] 1 Hatred; dislike. 2. The quay thai 
provokes hatred; offensivcness. Dryden.— Odium theolo- 
gricum, the hatred of contending theologians. 

O-DON'E-TER, n. (Gr. odos and uzrpov.] An instrument 
attached to the whecl of a carriage to measure distanoe in 
traveling.—Jefferson. 

O-DO-METRI€-AL, a, Pertaining to an odomcter, or is 

O-DON-TAL dI. 

DON TAL GYA P". (Gr. odovs and adyos.] Toothache. 

O-DON-TAL‘GI€, a. Pertaining to the toothache. 

O-DON-TAL'0I€, ^. A remedy for the toothache.— Fb» 


syth. 

O-DONTA-LITE, n. A petrified tooth or bone. 

O-DON'TOID, a. (Gr. oov; and e:d0s.) Tooth-like. 

O-DON-TOL'O-ó6Y, n. [Gr. oovs and )oyos.] That branch 
of anatomical science which treats of the teeth.— Brande. 

ODOR, =. (L.] Smell; scent; fragrance; a sweet or an 
offensive smell ; perfume—To be tn bad odor, to be out of 
favor.— Burke. 

Ü'DOR-A-MENT, n. [L.odoramentum.] A perfume; a strong 
scent.— Burton. 

ÜDOR-ATE, a. [L. odoratus.) Scented; having a strong 
scent, fetid or fragrant.— Bacon. 

ODOR-A-TING, a. Diffusing odor or scent; fragrant. 

O-DOR-IFER-OUS, a. (L. odoriferus.] 1. Giving scent, 
diffusing fragrance; fragrant; perfumed; usually, sweet 
of scent, 2. Bearing scent 

O-DOR-IF'ER-OUS-LY, adv. In the manner of producing 


odor. 

O-DOR-IF'ER-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of diffusing scenty 
La dere eweetnese of scent. 

SDOR-IN, n. One of the products of the redistillation of 
the volatile oil obtained by distilling bone. It has a very 
concentrated and diffusible empyreumatic odor.— Branda 

ÜDOR-LESS,a. Free from odor. 

SDOR-OUS, a. Sweet of scent; fragrant.— Waller. 

ÜDOR.OUS.LY, adv. With sweetness or fragrance. / 

O'DOR.OUS.NESS, n. Fragrance ; the quality of diffuging 
scent, or of exciting the sensation of smell. 

ODYS-SEY, n. (Gr. Odvecea.) An epic poem generally 
attributed to Homer. Its subject is the return of Ulysses 
to Ithaca after the Trojan war.—- Brande. 

CE, the Greek diphthong, has the sound of e, and in this work 
it is to some extent omitted and E subetituted. 

CE-€0O-NOM'I€-AL, 


CE-€ON'O-MY, | 
(E€-U-MENTE€-AL, | 5¢¢ Economica, Economy, ECUSEP- 


CE-DEM'A-TOUS, ICAL, EDEMATOUS, ESOPHAGUS. 


CE-SOPH'A-GUS. | 
* t CE-IL'IAD (eil'yad), n. (Fr. eillade.] A glance; a wink, 


CE-NAN'THIO, a. (Gr. ovos and avOos.]  (Enanthic ether, an 
oily liquid which gives to wine its characteristic odor.— 
(Enanthic acid, an acid obtained from cenanthic ether.— 
Graham. 

O'ER, contracted from over, which see. 

OF (ov), prep. jue qf; G. ab; Sw., Icel, Dan. D. af] 
From or out of; proceeding from cause, source, means, 
author or agent bestowing. This preposition has one prè 
mary sense, from, dep g. issuing, proceeding from, ¥ 
out of, and a derivative sense denoting possession or prop- 
erty. Its primary sense is rctained in of, the same word 
differently written for distinction. But this sense is ap- 
propriately lost in many of its 7 desing 

OFF, a. Most distant; as, the of borse in a team. 

OFF, adv. 1. From, noting distancc ; as, to be a rod of. 2 
From, with the action of removing or separating; as, to 
fly of. 3. From, noting separation. 4. From, noting de- 

arture, abatement, remission, or a leaving.—5. In pains 
bu. it denotes projection or relief. 6. From; away ; noi 
toward. 7. On the opposite side of a qucstion. —Of hand, 
without study or preparation.— Off and on, at one time 
applying and engaged, then absent or remiss.— To be off, 
in colloquial language, to depart or to recede from an 
agreement or design.— To come off. 1. To cscape, or to 
fare in the event. 2 To take place, as an exhibition.— Tb 
ga of. 1. To alight; to come down. 2. To makc escape. 
—To go of. 1. To depart; to desert 2. To take fire; 
to be harged, as a gun.— To take of. 1. To take away 
2. To mimic or personate.— Well off, ill off, badly off, hav- 
ing good or ill success. 

OF prep 1. Not on; as, of the ground. 2. Distant from 

] 
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OFF, a4 an ezciamation, is a command to depart, cither with 
er without contempt or abhorrence. 

OFF-HAND, a. and adv. (of and kand.] Without hesitution 
or previous preparation. 

OFFAL, x. (D. afval) 1. Wasto mcat; thc parts of an ani- 
mal butchered which arc unfit for usc or rejected. 2. 
Carrion; coarse meat. 3. Refuse; that which is thrown 
away as of no value, or fit only for beasts. 4. Any thing 
of no value; rubbish. 

OF-F ENCE’ celine). n. [L. offensus.) 1. Anger, or mod- 
erate anger. 2. Scandal; causs of stumbling. 3. Any 
violation of law, divinc or human; act of wickedness or 
omission of duty. 4. An injury; as, offence to one's mem- 
ory.—JDryden. 5. Attack; assault; us, weapons of offence. 
—Richardson. 6. Impediment. Matt, xvi.—SvN. Dis- 
pleasure ; umbrage ; resentment; misdecd ; misdemcan- 
Or; trespass; transgression ; delinquency ; fault; crimc; 
sin ; afitont; indignity; outrage; insult (For remarks 
on the spelling of this word, scc OrFENSE.) 

OF.FENCE'FUL (offensfyl) a. Giving displeasure ; inju- 


rious. 

OF-FENCE'LESS (of-fensles), a. Unoffending ; innocent; 
inoffeneive.— Milton. 

OF-FEND:; v. t. (L. ofendo.) 1. To attack; to assail; (obs. 
2. To displease; to makc angry; to affront. It expresses 
rather lees than make angry, and, without any modifying 
word, it is ncarly synonymous with displease. 3. To 
Shock; to wound, as cuonsciences—Law. 4. To pain; to 
annoy; to injure. 5. To transgress ; to violate; (little 
used. See OFFEND, v. i] 6. To disturb, annoy, or cause 
to fall or stumble. 7. To draw to evil, or hinder in obedi- 
ence ; to cause to sin or ncgicct duty.— Matt., v. 

OF-FEND*, v. i, 1. To transgress the moral or divine law ; 
to ein; to commit a crime. 2. To cause dialike or anger. 
3. To be scandalized. 

OF-FEND'ED, pp. or a. Displeased. 

OF-FEND’ER, n. One who offends; one who violates any 
law, divine or human; one who does an injury.—SrN. 
Transgressor; criminal; culprit; delinquent; trespasser. 

OF-FEND‘ING, ppr.or a. Displeasing; making angry ; caus- 
ing to stumble; committing sin. 

OF-FEND'RESS, 2. A female who offends.—Shak. 

OF-FENSE' (offenes), n. (L. offensus] 1. Anger. or moder- 
ate anger. 2. Scandal; cause of stumbling. 3. Any vio- 
lation of law, divine or human, act of wickedness or omis- 
sion of duty. 4. An injury ; as, offense to one's memory.— 

den. 5. Attack; assault; as, weapons of offense.— Rick. 
ardson. 6. Impediment. Matt., xvi.—Syn. Displeasure ; 
umbrage ; resentment; misdeed; misdemeanor; trespass; 
transgrcssion ; delinquency ; fault; sin; crirce; affront; 
indignity ; outrage; insult. [This word, like expense, has, 
till of late, been speiied with a c. It ought, however, to 
undergo the same change with erpense, the reasons being 
the same, viz.: that s must be used in offensive as in ez- 
pensive, and is found in the Latin offensio, and the French 
offense. 

OP ENAETUL (of:fens'fil), a. Giving displeasure ; inju- 
rious. 

OF-FENSE'LESS (offenses), a. Unoffending ; innocent ; 
inoffensive.— Milton. 

OF-FENSYVE, a. (Fr. ofensif.) 1. Causing displeasure or 
some degree of anger. 2. Giving pain or unpleasant sen- 
sations. 3. Injurious, as to the stomach. 5. Used in at- 
tack; making the first attack; opposcd to defensive. A 
league offensive and defensive is one that requires both or 
all parties to make war together against a nation, and each 

arty to defend the other in case of being attacked.—SvN. 
Displeasing ; disagrecable ; distasteful; obnoxious; abhor- 
rent; disgusting ; impertinent; rude ; saucy; reproach- 
ful; opprobrious „insulting; insolent; abusive; scurril- 
ous: assailant; attacking; invading. 

OF-FENSTVE, n. The part of attacking. 

OF-FENSTVE-LY, adv. 1. In a manner to give displeasure. 
9. Injuriously ; mischievously. 3. By way of invasion or 
first attack. 4. Unplcasantly to the senses. ` 

OF-FENSYVE-NESS, n. 1. The quality that offends or dis- 
pleases. 2. Injuriousness; mischief. 3. Cause of disgust. 

OFTER, *.t. [L. ofero.) 1. Literally, to bring to or before; 
hence, to present for acceptance or rejection. 2. To pre- 
sent in words; to make a proposal to. 3. To present, as 

an act of worship: often with up. 4. To present in prayer 
or devotion. 5. To bid, as n price, reward, or wages. 6. 
To present to the view or to the mind.— To offer violence, 
to assault; to attack or commence attack.—8vN. To pro- 
pose; propound; move; proffer; tender; sacrifice; im- 
molate. 

OFFER, v. (. 1. To present itself; to be at hand. 2 To 
present verbally ; to declare a willingness. 3. To make an 
attempt ; (obs.] 

OFFER, n. [Fr. offre.) 1. A proposal to be accepted or re- 
jected ; presentation to choice. 2. First advance.— Shak. 
3. The act of bidding a price, or the sum bid. 4. Attempt; 
endeavor; essay ; (nearly obs.) 
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OFFER-A-BLE, a. That muy be er eer? 4 
OFFERED, pp. ur a. Premed puras * Or jet 
n ; presented in worshi or voti " 3 
oPFERER thc eye ar tho eee nm did, 
‘FE ; n. Ono who offers: , 

ee an worsh'p.—Hooker. Gan Si sera cee. ug 

OF FE ‘G, ppr. Vresenting ; uv ine? I š 

utu ayat e as e 
U"FER-ING, x. That which is present: , 
icc ; a sacrifice ; an oblation. presented in divina: sery 

OF'FER-TO-RY, n. (Fr. offertoire. 
or the thing otfered.— Bacon ; uri used. |\—A. jı the Ro. 
man Catholic Church, an anthem chanted, or a votuntary 
played on the organ during tho otfcring and a pert of the 
nass. Also, that part of the masa in which tbe pri 4 pre. 
pares the clements for coneecration.—3. [n the Church of 
England, certain sentences in thc cummunion-office, read 

EP senem cai 

> tE, n. Offer; proposal.. K. Charles. 

OFFICE, n. (Fr.; L. oficium.) 1. A particular duty, charge, 
or trust conferred by public authority, and fur a public 
purpose; an employment undertaken by conimission or 
authority from government or those who administer it. 
2. A duty, charge, or trust of a sacred nature conferred by 
God himsclf. 3. Duty or employment of a private nature. 
4. That which is prion d intended, or assigned to be 
done by a particular thing, or that which any thing is 6t 
ted to perform; function. 5 Business; particular om. 
ployment. 6. Act of good or ill voluntarily tendered ; 
service ; (usually in a good sense.) 7. Act of worehip.— 
Shak. 8. japon of dcvotion.— Taylor. 9. A house or 
apartmcnt in which public officers and others transact 
businces.—10. In architecture, an apartment appropriated 
for the necessary busincss or occasions of a Duce or ne 
blcman's house; a namo givcn to those apartments in 
which thc domestics discharge thc several dutics attached 
to the service of a housc.—11. In the canos law, a benefice 
which has no jurisdiction annexed to it. 19. The person or 

rsons intrusted with particular duties of a public nature. 

t OF FICE, °. t. To perform; to do; to diecharge.—Shak. 

OF'FICE-BEAR-ER, n. One who holds office; used chief 
ina the Presbyterian Church. 

OF'FI-CER, n. A person commissioned or authorized to 

rform any public duty. 

OF'FI-CER, v. t. To furnish with officcrs; to appoint off 
cers over.— Marshall. 

OF FI-CERED, re. Furnished with officers.— Addison. 

OF-FY"CIAL (-fish‘al), a. (Fr. acid) 1. Pertaining to an 
office or public trust. 2. Derived from the proper office 
or officer, or from the proper authority ; made or com. 
municated by virtuc of authority. 3. Conducive by virtue 
of appropriate powers; as, oficial to nutrition —Brown ; 
(unusual. 

OF-.FY"CIAL, 2. 1. An ecclesiastical judge appointed by a 
bishop, chapter, archdcacon, &c., with charge of the spirit 
ual jurisdiction.—2. In a wider sense, a subordinate cxecu. 
tive officer or attendant. 

OF-FI"CIAL-LY, edv. By the proper officer; by virtue of 
the proper authority; in pursuance of the special powere 
vest 

OF-FY"CIAL-TY, n. The charge or office of an official. 

OF-FY"CIATE (-fish'áte), v. £ 1. To act, as an officer in his 
office; to transact the appropriate busincss of an office or 
public trust. 2. To perform the appropriate officin] duties 
of another. 

OPET ORTE, v. & To give in conscqucnce of office.— 

on. 

OF-FY"CIA-TED (of-fish’é-ted), pp. 1. Givcn in consequence 
of office. 2. Performed the duties of an office or the office 
of another. 

OF-FY'CIA-TING, ppr.or a. Performing the appropriate 
dutics of an office; performing the office of another. 

OF-FICT.NAL, a. (Fr.; L. oficina.) Uscd in a shop, or be- 
longing to it.—In phermocy, the term is applied to those 
medicines which are directed in thc Pharmacopoeia to be 
kept in apothecary shops. 

OF-FI*CIOUS (-fish’us), a. (L. ofíciosus.] 1. Kind; oblig- 
inz; doing kind officcs.— Milton. 2. Excessively forward 
in kindness ; importunately interposing services. 3. Busy; 
intermeddling in affairs in which one has no concern. 

OF.FI"CIOUS-LY, adr. 1. Kindly; with solicitous care.— 
Dryden. 2, With importunate or excessive forwardpees 
—Dryden. 3. Ina busy, meddling manner. 

OF-FI"CIOUS-NESS, n. 1. Eagcrnese to serre: usually. am 
excess of zeal to serve others, or improper forw 
9. Scrvice.— Brown ; [little used.) i 

OFFING, n. (from of.) That part of the sea which is at a 

ood distance froin the shore. b ¿eared 

OFF'SCOUR-ING, n. (of'and scour.) That which le eroared 
off; hence, refuse ; rejected matter; that whic 
despised. 

OFFSCUM, s. Refuse; 


1. The act of offe; 
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OFFSET, a. [of and sa.) 1. A shoot; a sprout or bulb 
from the roots of a plant. —ZLocke. 2. A flat surface or ter- 
race on a hilleide.—3J. In architecture, a horizontal le 
on the face of a wall, formed by a diminution of the thick- 
ness of the wall.—4. In surveying, a perpendicular let fall 
from tho stationary lines to the hedge, fence, or extrem- 
ity of an inclosure.—5 In accounts, a sum, account, or 
value sc of against another sum or account, as an equiva- 
lext—O. jfolcott. [This is also written set-off.) 

OFFSET, e.t. To set one account i another ; to 
make the account of one party pay the demand of anoth- 
cr.—Judge Sewall 

OFF'SET-STXFF, n. A light rod, ten chains long, used by 
surveyors in making offsets.— Buchanan. 

OFFSPRING, a. (of and spring.) 1. A child or children; 
& descendant or descendants. 2 Propagation; genera- 
tion. E. Production of any kind.—SrN. Issue ; progeny ; 

sterity. 

Orne CN } See OBFUSCATE, OBFUSCATION. 

OFF^VARD, adv. Leaning off, as a ship on shore. 

OFT. adr. (Sax. oft.) Often; frequently; not rarcly.— Pope. 

OFT'EN (ofn), adv. ; comp. oftener ; superl. oftenest. (Sax. 

Frequently; many times; not seldom. 

o N (ofn) a. Frequent [Improper.) 

OFT'EN-€0M-ER. n. e who comes frequently.— Taylor. 

t OFT'EN-NESS (ofn-nes), n. Frequency.—Hooker. 

OFT'EN-TIMES (ofn-timz), seo. ee and times] Fre- 
quently ; often; many times.— Hooker. 

OFT'TIMES, adv. Frequently; often.—Milton. 

OG. See OGEE. 

OG-DO-ASTI€H (-as'tik), n. (Gr. ay deo and eruxof.] A 
poem of eight lines.—Selden. [Little used. 

O-GEE’, n. (F. ogive, augive.} 1. In architecture, a molding 
consisting of a round and a hollow, like a wave. Elmes. 
—2. In gunnery, an ornamental molding. 

1 OG-GA-NI"TION (nish'un), n. [L. obgannio.] The mur- 
muring of a dog; a grumb‘mg or snarling. 

OG/HAN, a. A particular kind of stenography or writing in 

eer practiced by the ancient Irish — Astle.— Brande, 

(GIVE (0jiv) n. In architecture, a term used by French 
architects to denote the Gothic vault, with its ribs and 
cross springers, &c.—Gwilt. 

YGLE (0g), v. t. (D. oog.) To view with side glances, as 

fondness or with de to attract notice.— Dryden. 

OGLE, n. A side glance or look.— Addison. 

O'GLER, n. One who ogies.— Addison, 

OGLING, ppr. Viewing with side glances. 

O'GLING, n. The act of viewing with side glances. 

OG'LI-O (51e-0). Now written olio, which see. 

OGRE (ger), n. (Fr. agre) An imagi monster or hid- 
eous giant of fairy tales, who lived on human beings.— 
Ar. Nights. 

O'GRESS, n. A female ogre. 

O’GRESS, n. In heraldry, a cannon ball of a black color. 

O-GYGT-AN, a. 1. Pertaining to Ogyges, the most ancient 
monarch in Greece, and to a great deluge in Attica, in his 
days. 2. Of great and dark antiquity.— Lempriere. 

OH, exclam., denoting surprise, pain, sorrow, or anxiety. 

OFL, n. (Sax el; G. oel; Fr. kuile; It. olio ; L. oleum] An 
unctuous substance expressed or drawn from various an- 
imal and vegetable substances.—Oil of vitriol, sulphuric 
acid.— Oil of wine, a name given to two oils obtained by 
the action of sulphuric acid on alcohol—Ecthereal oil of 
wine is conanthic ether.—Graham. 

OIL, = t. To smear or rub over with oil; to lubricate with 
oil; to anoint with oil.—Swift. > 

OIL'-BAG, n. A bag, cyst, or gland in animals containing oil. 

OIL-€aKE, n. A cake or mass of compressed flaxseed, 
from which oil has been extracted. 

OIL'-CLOTH, n. Cloth covered with oil or paint. 

OIL -€ÓL-OR (kukur) n. A color made by grinding a 
coloring substance in oil,— Boyle. 

OIL'-GAS, n. Inflammable procured from oil. 

OIL'-MAN, x. One who in oila, 

OIL'-NUT, n. 1. The butternut of North America.— Carver. 
2. A North American shrub, Hamiltonia oleifera of Muhlen- 


burg. 
OIL-KUT, ln. A planta species of ricinus, the palma 
OIL-TREE, j Christi, from which is procured castor-oil. 
OIL'-PAINT-ING, 2. 1. The art of painting in oil-colors. 2 
A picture painted in oil-colors. 
OIL'-SHOP, n. A shop where oils are sold. 
OILED, pp. or a. Smeared or anointed with oiL—Huloet. 
OIL'ER, x. One who oils; formerly, one who deals in ails. 


OILT-NESS, n. The quality of being oily; unctuousness ; | 


greasiness; a quality approaching that of oil. 

OILING, ppr. Smearing or anointing with oii. 

OIL'Y, e. 1. Consisting of oil; containing oil; having the 
qualities of oil—Bacon. 2 Resembling oil; as, an oily 
appearance. 3. Fatty; greasy. 

OIL’Y-GRiIN, 2. A plant, sesame or sesamum, which 
Beo. 
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OIL'Y-PALM, n. A palm trec, from the fruit of which palm 
oil is obtained.— P. I 

OINT, v. t. (Fr. oindre, oint.) To anoint; to smear with an 
unctuous substance.— Dryden. 

OSTEN PP. Anointed; smeared with an oily or greasy 
matter. 

OINT'ING, ppr. Anointing. 

OINT'NENT, * v nquent: any soft, unctuous substance 
or compound, use r smearing, particularly the body oz 
a diseased part. xL 7 ú 

OIS'A-NITE, n. The same mineral with anatase, which see 

ORE, n, An Egyptian and Turkish weight, about 2j ibs. 
avoirdupois. 

OKER. See OCHRE. 

O'RRA, 2a. An annual plant, whose green pods, abounding 

UKRO, h in nutritious mucilage, are much used in the 

_ West Indies, &c., for soups or pickles. 

OLD, a. (Sax. eald; G. ak.] 1. Advanced far in years of 
life; having lived beyond the middle period, or, rather, to- 
ward the end of life, or toward the end of the ordinary 
term ofliving. 2. Having been long made or used ; de- 
cayed by time. 3. Being of long continuance ; begun long 
ago, as acquaintance. 4. Having been long made; not 
new or fresh. 5. Being of a former year's growth ; not 
of the last crop ; as, old corn. 6. That existed in former 
ages; as, the old Ligurians. 7. Of any duration whatever ; 
as, a month old. 8. Bubsisting before something else; as, 
the old statute. 9. Long practiced, as in sin. 10. That has 
been long cultivated. [A4meríca.] 11. More than enough; 
great. Shak.—12. In vulgar language, crafty ; cunning.— 
Of old, long ago; from ancient times. Dryden.—Syn. 
Aged ; ancient; pristine; original; primitive ; antique, 
antiquated ; old-tashioned ; obsolete. 

OLD'-AQE, n. Advanced years; the latter period of life. 

OLD BACH'E-LOR, n. An unmarried man somewhat ad- 
vanced in fone 

6LD-FASHIONED, a. Formed according to obsolete fash- 
ion or custom.— Addison. 

OLD-éEN'TLE-MAN-LY, e. Pertaining to an old gentle- 
map, or like one. 

OLD MADD, n. An unmarried female somewhat advanced 


in years. 

OLD-RED-SAND'STONE, s. In geology, a series of red- 
sandstone rocks lying below the coal formation. 

t OLD'-SAID, a. Long since said; reported of old —Spenser 

OLD'-STTLE. See STYLE. 

OLD-TEST’A-MENT, n. That part of the Bible which con 
tains the collected works of the inspired writers previous 
to Christ.— Brande. 

GLDWYIFE, n. 1. A contemptuous name for an old prating 
woman.—1 Tim., iv. 2. A fish of the wrasse kind. 

OLDEN, a. Old; ancient.—SAak. 

OLD'ISH, a. Somewhat old.— Sherwood. 

OLD'NESS, n. 1. Old age; an advanced state of life or ex. 
istence. 2 The state of being old, or of a long continu- 
ance. 3. Antiquity. 

O-LE-AÓ'IN-OUS, a. (L.oleagínus.] Having the qualities of 
oil; oily; unctuous.—Arbutknot. 

O-LE-AGIN-OUS-NESS, n. Oiliness.— Boyle. 

O-LE-AN'DER, n. An evergreen flowenng shrub of the 

us nerium. 

O-LE-AS'TER, n. (L.] A shrub or tree much like the olive, 

OLE-ATE, n. A compound of oleic acid with a salifiable 
base.— Chevreul. 

ÜLE-FÍ-ANT, a. [L. oleo, olfacio.] Olefant gas is a com- 

nd of two equivalents of carbon and two of hydrogen. 
t is colorless, tasteless, and combustible. 

OLE-IO, a. The oleic acid is obtained from a soap made by 
digesting hog's lard in potash lye. 

O-LE-IFER-OUS, a. Producing oil, as oleiferous seeds. _ 

O'LE-IN, n. That portion of fat or oil which retains a liquid 
state.— Brande, 

O-LE-OME-TER, n. (oleum, and yerpoy.} An instrument to 
ascertain the weight and purity of oil Better, eleometer. 
O-LE-O-RES'TN, x. A natural mixture of a terebinthinate 

oil and a resin. 

OLE-ON, n. A peculiar liquid obtained by the distillation 
of a mixture of oleic acid and lime.—Brande. 

O-LE-O-SA€'CHA-RUN, n. A mixture of oil and sugar: 

more properly, eleosacckarum. 

SUR fa [L.oleosus.] Oily.—Ray. (Little used.) 

OL-E-RA'CEOUS, a [L vag 8 Pertaining to pot-herbe, 
of the nature or qualitics of herbs for cookery. 

OL-FA€T", e. t. [L. olfacto.) To smell; [used tn burlesque, 
but not otherwise authorized.)—Hudibras. 

OL-FA€T'O-RY, a. [L. olfacio.] Pertaining to smelling; 
having the sense of emelling — Locke. 

O-LIB'A-NUM, ln. (Ar.] An insptssated sap, obtained from 

OL1-BAN, § an Asiatic tree called Boswellia serrata, ot 
a bitterish flavor, and sometimes used in medicine. It 
burns with an agreeable odor, and is the frankincense 
(thus) of the ancients. 
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01.1), Ye. (L. olidus.) Fetid; having a strong, disa- 

OL'ID-OUS, 5, grccable amclL— Boyle. um used.) 

on INC IC AL, te Pertaining to oligarchy.— Burke. 

OLT-GAREELY, s. (Gr. ojuyapxie.] A form of government 
in which the supreme power is placed in a fow hands; a 
species of aristocracy. 

OL'I-6I3T, ) [Gr.oMÀiy:oros.] Oligist iron, eo called, is 

OL-1-6151"16, ular iron orc.— Dana. 

ULI-O, x. (It) 1. A mixture; a medley. 2. A miscellany ; 
a collection of various picces, 

OL'I-TO-RY, a. [L. olitor.] Belonging to a kitchcn-gardcn ; 
aa, olitory secds.— Eve 

OL-I-V A'CEOUS (-shus), a. (from L. oliva.) Of the color of 
the olivc ; olive-grecn ; grecn mixed with rown.—ZLindlcy. 

OL-I-VASTER, a. (Fr.oliedtre] Of the color of the olive; 
tawny.— Bacon. 

OLIVE, n. [L. oliva; Fr. olive) A plant or tree of the ge- 
nus olea, which is much cultivated in the south of Europe 
for its fruit, also called the olive, from which is expressed 
the olive-oil. The emblem of peace. 

OLIVE BRANCH, x A branch of the olive-tree ; the cm. 
blem of peace. 

OLTVE-YARD, a. An inclosure or picco of ground in which 
olivea are cultivated.— Ez. xxiii. 

OL1\ ED, a. Dccorated with olive-trees.— Warton. 

OLT.VEN.ITE, n. An olive-green ore of copper. 

OL1-VILE (-vil), w. A pe amylaceous or crystalline 
substance, obtained from the gum of the olive-trco.— 
Brande. 

OLLVINF, 3a. A variety of chrysolite, which see. 

OL'LA. x. [Sp.] An olio.—Ben Jonson. 

OL'LA-PO-DRIDA, n. Sp.) A favorite Spanish dish, con- 
sisting of a mixture of various kinds of mcat chopped fine 
and stewed with vegetables. Hence, the term is used 
metaphorically for any incongruous melange. 

OL'O-GRAPH. See HoLoGnRAPH. 

O-LYNPI-AD, n. [L. Olympias; Gr. OX\upmas.] A period 
of four years reckoned from one celcbration of the Olym- 

ic games to another, and constituting an important epoch 
an hustory and chronology. The first Olympiad began 776 

O-LYMPI-AN, a. Pertaining to Olympus, or to Olympia, a 
town in Greece. 

O-LYMPI€ GAMES, = pl. Solemn games among the an- 

O-LYMPIE€S, cient Grecks, dedicated to Olympian 
Jupiter, and celebrated once in four years at Olympia. See 


ONBER | n Fr] A ds, 

X. [Fr. e at cards, usually pla b 
ON'BRE, decl rena J piged by 
OM-BROM'E-TER, n. (Gr. ou6posc and her oov.] A machine 

or C ceument to measure the quantity of rain that falls; a 
rain-gauge. 
O-ME'GA, s. [Gr. great O.) The name of the last letter of 


the Greek alphabet, as Alpha, A, is the first. Hence, in 
Scripture, Alpha and Omega denote the first and the last, 
the beginning and the ending.— Rev. 

OM'E-LET, n. (Fr. omelette.) A kind of pan-cake or fritter 
made with eggs and other ingredients. 

Ü'MEN, n. (L. omen.] A sign or indication of some future 
event; a prognostic; a presage. 

OMENED, a. Containing an omen or prognostic. 

O-MEN'TUM, x. (L.] In anatomy, the caul or epiploon; a 
membranaceous covering, lying in front of the intestines. 

OMER, n. [Heb.] A Hebrew measure, the tenth of an epha. 

OM-I-LETI€-AL, a. (Gr. 6u(Agrixos.] Affable; polite ; gift- 
ed in conversation.— Farin [Not ín use.) 

OM'IN-ATE, v.t. [L.ominor.] To presage; to foreshow; to 
foretoken.—Decay of Piety. (Little used.] 

ON'IN-ATE, v. £ To foretoken. 

OM-IN-ATION, n. A foreboding; a presaging ; prognostic. 


—Brown. (Litle used.) 
1. Foreboding or presaging 


OX'IN-OUS, a. (L. "trad 
evil ; indicating a future e ed inauspicious. 2. Fore- 
of good. 


showing or exhibiting si 

OMTN-OUS-LY, adv. With good or bad omens. 

OWM'IN-OU&-NESS, n. The quality of being ominous. 

O-MIS'SI-BLE, a. [L. omissus.] That may be omitted. 

O-MIS'SION (o-mish'un), n. [Fr.; L. omissio.] 1. Neglect or 
failure to do something which a person had power to do, 
or which duty required to be done. 2 A leaving out; neg- 
lect or failure to insert or mention. 

O-MIS’SIVE, a. Leaving out.—Stackhouse. 

O-MIS'SIVE-LY, ade. By omitting. 

OMIT, v. t. (L. omitto.) 1. To leave, pass by, or neglect; 
to fail or forbcar to do or to use. 2 To leave out; not to 
insert or mention. 

O-MIT'TANCE, n. Forbearance; neglect. —Shak. 

O-MIT'TED, pp. Neglected ; passed by ; left out. 

9-MIT'TING, ppr. Neglecting or failing to do or use; pass- 


ing by ; leaving out. 
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covored vehiclo, Commonly a largo carr with sesta 
a icngtbwias € for conveying scoperta inet 
8 » in a City or from ville frum y 
to its environs, A INI i Sad 
OM-NEFA'RI-OUS, a. [Low 
à e orms, or Wear Won . 
-NIF'ER-OUS, a. (L. oma/er.] All-bearing : 
o kinda Di [ i ] Waring; producing 
M- €, a, [L. omnis and faio.) Aliccvating —3; 
OMNI-FORM, a. (Leonia wid fora) yer A 
or shapo. — Dict. 
Qa iO PE n. The quality of having every form. 


ore. 

OM-NIÓ'EN-OUS, a. (L.omnigenus.] Consisting uf all kinds. 
— Dia. 

OME EAR LTY, n. (L. omnis and par.) Gencral equality. 


OM-NI.PER-CIPT.ENCE, n. [L. omnis and percipiens.] Per- 
ception of every thing.— More. 

OM-NI-PER-CIP'I-ENT, a. Perceiving every thing. 

OM-NIP'O-TENCE, m [L. omnipotens.] 1. Almighty pow- 

OM-NIP'O-TEN.CY, er; unlimited or infinito power; a 
word in strictness applicable only to God. 2 Unlimited 
power over particular things. 

ON-NIP‘O-TENT, a. 1. Almighty; possessing unlimited 
powcr; all-powerful. 2 Haviug unlimited power of a 
particular kind; as, omnipotent love.—Shak. 

ONP OTENI *. One of the appellations of the God- 

ea 

OM-NIP'O-TENT-LY, adv. With almighty power.— Young. 

OM-NI-PRES'ENCE, n. (L. omnis and presens.) Prescnce 
in cvcry placc at the same time ; unbounded or univcreal 
presence ; ubiquity. 

OM-NI.PRES'ENT, a. Present in all places at the same time; 
ubiquitary. 

OM-NI-PRE-SENTIAL, a. Implying universal presence. 

OM-NIS'CIENCE, v [L. omnis and scientia.] The quali 

OM-NIS'CIEN-CY, ty of knowing all things «t once ; uni- 
versa] knowledge; knowledge unbounded or infinite. 

OM-NIS‘CIEN1' (om-nish'ent), a. Having universal know! 
edge, or knowledge of all things ; infinitely knowing.—S vw. 
All-knowing ; all-discerning ; all-searching ; all-sceing ` alb 
beholding. 

ONM-NIS'CIENT-LY, adv. By omniscicnce. 

t OM-NIS'CIOUS, a. (L. omnis and scio.)  All-knowing. 

ON"NI-UM, n. [L. omnis.) Theo aggregate of certain por 
tions of different stocks in the public funds. 

ON'NFUM-GATH'ER-UM, n. A cant term for a misccha- 
neous collection of things or pcreons.— n o 

OM-NIV'A-GANT, a. (h omnis and ragor.) Wundering any 
where and every where. 

OM-NIV'O-ROUS, a. (L. omnivorus.]  All-devouring ; ceat 
ing every thing indiscriminatcly.— Burke. 

ON'O-PLATE, n. (Gr. wpos and wAurus.] The ehculdcr-blade 
or scapula. 

ONM'PHÁ-CINE, a. (Gr. oy$axwog.] Pertaining to or ex- 
pressed from unripe fruit—Omphacine oil, or omphacine, a 
viscous brown juice or oil extracted from green olives. 

OM'PHA-CITE, n. A pale leek-grecn variety of augite. 

OM-PHAL/IE, a. (Gr. ou$aAos.] Pertaining to the navel 

OM'PHA-LO-CELE, x. (Gr. ouĝaàos and x55.) A rupture 
at the navel.— Core. 

OM-PHA-LOP'SY-€CHITE, n. (Gr. oyjaAos and Yuxn.} One 
of a scct which prctended to derive pleasure from sitting 
with their eyes fixed on the navel.—Bib. Repos., 2, 219. 

OM-PHA-LOP'TER, } n. [Gr. o @adus and orrixos.) An op- 

OM-PHA-LOP'TIC, tical Pide that is convex on both 
sides ; commonly called a conver lens. 

OM-PHA-LOT"O-MY, n. (Gr. ou$aAo, and rtuyw.] The op- 
eration of dividing the navel-string. 

tO0'MY,a. Mellow, as land.—Ray. I 

ON, prep. (G. an; D. aan; Goth. ara.) 1. Being in contact 
with the surface or upper part of a thing and supported 
by it; placed or lying in contact with the surface. 2 
Coming or falling to the surface ofany thing. 3. P»rform- 
ing or acting by contact with the surface, upper part, or 
outside of any thing, as on an instrument of music. Á 
Noting addition; as, mischief on mischicf 5. At or near; 
as, a city is on a river. 6. It denotes resting for support 
7. At or in the time of; as, on Sunday he died. & At the 
time of, with some reference to cause or motive; as to 
be exhibited on great occasions. 9. It is put before the ob 
ject of some passion, with the sense of toward, or for. 10. 
At the peril of, or for the safety of.— Dryden. 11. Denot 
ing a pledge or engagement, or put before the thinc neve. 
ed ; as, on one's word. 12. Noting improcation or tot be 


tion, or coming to, falling, or resting on ; as, " o or inme 


14. Noting 


L. omnifarius.] Of all varie 
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ltmely —On fre, in a state of burning or inflammation, 
and, meapA:rically, in a or paseion.— On a sndden, 
suddenly.—On the wing, in flight; flying; metaphorically, 
departing. 

ON, adv. 1. Forward, in progression; onward; as, march 
en. €. Forward, in succession. 3 In continuance; with- 
out interruption or ccasing; as, speak on. 4. Adhcring; 
not off; as, to be off and on, i. e, unsteady, irresolute. ¢ 
Attached to the body ; as, to have on a dress.—On is uscd 
to denote contact with the upper surface of any thing, or 
with the eide, in eppoeiticm to under, within, or off. 

ON'A.ÓER, n. [L.; The wild aes. 

ONAN-ISM, n. [from Onan, in Scripture) The crime of 
self-pollution. 

ONCE (wune), ede. [from one. So D. eens, froin een, and G. 
einst, from ein, one.) 1. One time. 2. One time, though 
no more. J At one former time; formerly. 4. At the 
same point of time; not gradually.—.4t once, at the same 
time.—Once is uscd as a noun, when preceded by this or 
that; as, this once, that once. 

ONCE (ons), n. (Fr. A wild Asiatic animal of the cat kind, 
felis wncia. 

ON DIT (on' dé). (Fr.) They say, or it is said; hence, a 
fying rumor. 

ONE (wun), a. (Sax. an, en; D.cen ; G. ein; Sw. en; Dan. 
en or een; Ice. einn; W. un or yn; L. unus; Gr. ty; It, 
Sp. uno; Port. hum; Fr. un; Arm. unan; lr.an,aon.] 1. 
Single in number; individual.—2. Indefinitcly, some or 
any. 3. It follows any. 4. Different; diverse ; opposed 
to another. 5. Itis used with another, to denote mutuality 
or reciprocation. 6. It is followed by with another, to de- 
note average or mean proportion. 7. One of two; op- 

sed to o 8. Single by union ; undivided ; the same. 
. Single in kind ; the same.— All one, just the same ; as, 
it ia all one what course you take.—.t one, in union; in 
ment; or concord.— In one, in union ; in one united 
body.—One, like many other adjectives, is used without a 
noun, and is to be considered as a substitute for some 
noun understood; as, let the men depart one by one; 
count them one by one ; every one has his peculiar habits. 
In this use, as a substitute, one may have a plural; as, the 
eat ones of the earth.— One o'clock, one hour of the clock, 
t is, as signified or represented by the clock.— One is 
used Toya À for any person ; as, one sees ; one knows; 
after the French manner, on voit. 

ONT ARCHED (wun-ürcht) a. Having one arch.— Mrs. 

wtier. 

ONE'-BER-RY (wun’-ber-ry), n. An herb, true love. 

ONE'-E? ED (wun'Ide), a. Having one eye only.— Dryden. 

ONE'-SID.ED (wun-) a. Having one side only ; hence, lim- 
ited to one side ; partial; as, a one-sided view or statement. 

ON E-SIDED-NESS, n. State of being one-sided. 

O-NET-RO-€RIT'E, n. [Gr. oveipoxpirixos.] An interpreter 
of dreams ; one who Judges what is signified by dreams. 


O-NET-RO-€RITIE, )4. Pertaining to the interpreta- 

O-NEI-RO-RITI€-AL, > tion of dreams, or pretending to 

O-NI-RO-€RITIE, ) judge of future events signified 
by dreams. 

O-NEI-RO-ERITIES, n. 


L The art of interpreting dreams. 

O-NETRO-MAN-CY, n. far. ovtipoy and uayrua.] Divina- 
tion by dreams.—Spenser. 

fONE'MENT (wun'ment), n. State of being one. 

ONENESS (wun'nes), n. Singleness in number ; individu- 


aiy: unity ; the quality of seing one. 

ON'ER-A-RY, a. fL. onerarius.) Fitted or intended for the 
carriage of burdens ; comprising a burden. 

ON'ER-ATE, v. t. (L. md To load ; to burden. 

ON’ER-A-TED, pp. Loaded; burdened. 

ON-ER-A'TION, n. The act of loading. 

ON'ER-OUS,a. (L.onerosus.] 1. Burdensome; oppressive. 
—2. In Scots law, being for the advantage of both parties. 

ON'ER-OUS-LY, adv. So as to burden or oppress. 

! ON'EY-ER, n. An accountant of the Exchequer.— S&ak. 

ON'ION (un'yun), =. (Fr. ognon.) A plant of the genu 
allium ; and, particularly, ite bulbous root, used for food. 

ON-KOT'O-MY, n. (Gr. oyxos and rcuye.] In surgery, the 
opening of a tumor or abaccss.— Encyc. 

ONLI-NESS, n. The state of being alone.—John Howe. 

ONLY. a. (Sax. enlic.] 1. Single; one alone. 2. This and 
no other. 3. This abovc all others.—Johnson. 

ONT.Y, adv. 1. Singly; merely; barely ; in one manner or 
for one purpose alone. 2 This and no other wise. 3. 
Singly ; without more. . 

ON'O-MAN-CY, n. (Gr. ovoga and payraa.) Divination by 
the letters of a name.— : 

ON-O-MANTIC, la. Predicting by names, or the letters 

ON-O-MAN'TI€-AL, $ composing names.— 

ON-O-MASTI-CON, n. (Gr. ovoga.] A dictionary or com- 
mon-place book.—Prande. 

ON-O-MA-TECHNY, n. (Gr. ovoya and rexyn.) Prognosti- 
cation by the letters of a name. 

ON-O-MA-TOL0O-GIST, n. One conversant with onoma- 

. tology. 
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ON-O-MA-TOL'O OY, n. (Gr. ovouara and Xo) os.) The sci 
ence of the derivation, &c., oí the naines of persons or 
things, or a treatise ou the subject. 

ON-O-MA-TO-PCE'A. n. (Gr. ovoparoroa.} 1. In grammar 
and rhetoríc, a figure in which words are formcd to re 
semble the sound made by the thing signified, 2, A word 
in sound corresponds to the sound of thc thing sig- 
nined. 

O-NOM-A-TO-PO-ETI€, a. Formed to rceemble thc sound 
of the thing significd.— Robinson. 

ON'SET, n. [on and set.) 1. A rushing or setting upon; 4 
violent attack; assault; a storming; the assault of as 
army upon an enemy. 2. An attack of any kind. 

t ON’SET, v. t. To assault; to begin.—Carew. 

ON-SET'TING, n. A rushing or assaulting. 

ON'SLAUGHT (on'slaut), n. (Sax. onslegan.] Attack; on 
sct; aggression ; assault.—Hxdibras. 

ON’STRAD (-sted), n. A single farm-house.—Grose. 

ON-TO-LOQI€, ta Pertaining to the science of being 

ON-TO-LOG‘IE-AL, $ in general and its attributes.—Onto- 
logical proof, the a priori argument for the being of God 
derived from the necessary existence of time and space. 

ON-TO-LOQO'I€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of ontology. 

ON-TOL’O-GIST, n. One who treats of or considers the 
nature and qualities of being in general. 

ON-TOL/'O-0Y, n. (Gr, ovra, from cya and oyos.) That 
part of the science of metaphysics which investigates and 
explains the nature and essence of all beings. 

oben (L.) The burden.—O'nus proban'di, the burden of 


ONWARD, adv. (Sax. ondward, andweard.) 1. Toward the 
point before or in front; forward; progressively ; in ad- 
vance. 2. In a state of advanced progression. 3. A little 
further or forward. 

ONWARD, a. 1. Advanced or advancing; progressive. 2. 
Increased ; improved. 3. Conducting; leading forward 
ie po on. 

ON'Y-€HA, n. [from Gr. wey) 
species of muscle found in t 
nard grows, and which, when burned, emits a musky 
odor.—E xxx., 34. — Gesenius. 

t ON'Y-CHITE, n. A kind of marble or alabaster.— Ash 

ONY€HO-MAN-CY, ». Divination by the nails. 

ONYX, n. (Gr. ovet; L. onyr.] Chalcedony, consisting of 
parallel layers of different shades of color, and used fos 
making cameos.— Dana. 

O'O-LITE, n. (Gr. eov and X0os.] A calcareous store 
made up of round grains of the size of the roe of a fish. - 

na. 


6-O-LITI€, a. Pertaining to oolite; composed of, or re 
sembling, oolite. 

OOZE (002), v. i (Sax. waes, water.) To flow gently; to 
percolate, as a liquid through the pores of a substance, or 
through small openings. 

OOZE, n. 1. Soft mud or slime; earth so wet as to flow 
gently or easily yield to pressure. 2. Soft flow; spring. 
3. The liquor of a tan-vat. 

OOZ'ING, ppr. Flowing gently; percolating. 

OOZ'INGS, n. pl. Issues of a tluid.— Keats. 

OOZ'Y,a. Miry; containing soft mud ; resembling ooze. 


Pope. 

tOPA-€ATE or t O-PA'CATE, v. t. (L. opaco.) To shade, 
to darken ; to obscure ; to cloud.— Boyle. 

O-PACT-TY, n. [L. opacitas.] 1. Opaqueness; the quality 
of a body which renders it impervious to tbe rays of 
light; want of transparency. 2. Darkness ; obscurity. 

O-PA'€OUS, a. (L. saqiq | 1. Not pervious to the rays of 
light; not transparent. Dark; obscure. See OPAQUE. 

O-PA’EQUS-NESS, n. Imperviousness to light —Evelyn. 

OPAH, n. A large ses-fish, also called the king-fsh. Its 
back is of a steel blue color, its flanks of a rich green, and 
its abdomen of a rose color. 

O-PAKE'. See OPAQUE. 

OPAL, n. [L. opalus or opalum.] A mineral, consisting of 
silex and a few per cent. of water.— Precious opal presents 
a peculiar play of colors, and is highly esteemed as a gem. 
—Fire has the red and yellow colors of fame.— Com 
mon has a milky ap ance.— Dana. 

O-PAL-ESCE, v. £. To give forth a play of colors like the 
opal.— Cleaveland. 

O-PAL.ES'CENCE, n. Reflection of a milky or pearly light 
from the interior of a mineral. 

O-PAL-ES'CENT,a. Reflecting a milky or pearly light from 
the interior.— Kirwan. 

OPAL-INE, a. Pertaining to or like opal. 

O'PAL-IZE. e.t. To convert into a substance like opal. 

OPAL-IZED, pp. ora. Converted into a substance resem 
bling opal; as. opalized wood.— Cleareland. 

O-PAQUE, pe lt opacus ; Fr. opaque.) 1. Impervious to 

D ES $ rays of light; not transparent. 2. Dark, 

scure. 

O-PAQUE'NESS (o.p&ke-), n, The quality of being inper 
vious to light ; want of transparency ; opacity. 


The shell or cover of a 
e lakes of India, where the 
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(PE a Open. 

OPE. v. andi To open. [Used only in poetry.) 

WPEN (ë pn), a. [Sax., D. open; G. ofen.) 1. Not shut or 
closed. 2. Spread; expended 3. Unsealed, as a letter 
4. Not shut ur fast. 5. Not covered, as a well. 6. Not 
covered with trees; clear; as, the open ficlds. 7. Not 
stopped. as a vial. 8. Not fenced or obstructcd, as a road 
9. Not Costy; warmer than usual; not freczing severely ; 
aa, an open winter. 10. Before a court and its suitors; as, 
a confession in open court. 11. Admitting all pcrsons 
without restraint; free to all comers. 12 Clear of icc, as 
a bay. 13. Not sccret or concealed ; as, an open shame. 
M. Not wearing disguisc; as, an open heart. 15. Not 
clouded ; not contracted or frowning; having an air of 
frankness and sincerity ; as, an open look. 16. Not bid- 
den; exposed to view. 17. Ready to hear or receive 
what is offered ; as, an open ear. 18. Free to be employ- 
ed for redress; not restrained or denicd ; nat precluding 
any person; as, the law is open.—.icis, xix., 38. 19. Not 
protected ; without dcfense; as, open to attack. 20. At- 
tentive ; employed in inspection. 21. Clear; unobstruct- 
ed; as, in open prospect. 22. Unsettled; not balanced or 
closcd ; as, open accounts. 23. Not closed ; frce to be de- 
bated, as a question or subject.—24. In music, an open 
note is that which a string is tuned to produce.—Syn. Un- 
closed ; uncovered ; unprotected ; expoeed ; plain ; appar- 
ent; obvious; evident; public; unreserved; frank; can- 
did; sincere; undissembling ; ingenuous ; artless." 

(PEN (ó'pn), v. t. (Sax. openian; D. openen.) 1. To un- 
close; to unbar; to unlock ; to remove any fastening or 
cover and set open. 2. To break the scal of a lettcr and 
Wafold it. 3. To separate parts that are close. 4. To re 
move a covcring from. 5. To cut through; to perforate ; 
to lance, as a dead body. 6. To break; to divide ; to split 
orrend. 7. To clear; to make by removing obstructious ; 
as, to open a street. 8. To spread; to expand, as one's 
hand. 9. To unstop. 10. To begin; to make the first ex- 
hibition; as, to open a cause, work, &c. 11. To show; to 
bring to view or knowledge.—Abbot. 19. To interpret; 
to explain. 13. To reveal; to disclose. 14. To make lib- 
eral. 15. To make the first discharge ofartillery. 16. To 
enter on or begin, as a cominunication with any one. 17. 
To begin to see by the removal of something that inter- 
cepted the vicw. 

SPEN (Upn) v.i. 1. To unclose itself; to be unclosed ; to 
oe parted. 2. To begin to appear. 3. To commence ; to 
begin. 4. To bark on scent or view of the game; [a term 
ín uod] 

JPEN-É! (Ypn-Ide), a. Watchful; vigilant. 

SVEN-HANDED (pn-hand'ed), a. Generczs; liberal; 
1aunificent.— Rowe. 

SFEN-HEARTED (&pn-hirted), a. Candid; frank ; gen- 
orous. 

S&P EN-HEARTED-LY, adv. With frankness; without re- 
serve.—Chk. Relig. Appeal. 

SPEN-HEARTED.NESS, n. Frankness; candor ; sincer- 
ity; munificence ; generosity.—Johnson. 

O'PEN-MOUTHED, a. Greedy; ravenous; clamorous.— 
L'Estrange. 

ëP ENED (ópnd), pp. Unclosed; unbarred; unsealed ; un- 
covered; revealed; disclosed; made plain; freed from 
obstruction. 

SPEN-ER (ó'pn-er) n. 1. One who opens or removes any 
fastening or covering. 2. One who explains; an inter- 
preter.— Shak. 3. That which separates; that which 
rends. 4. An aperient in medicine. 

O'PEN-ING (pn-ing) ppr. 1. Unclosing; unsealing; un- 
covering; revealing; interpreting. 92. a. First in ordor. 
OPENING (Ópn-ing) n. 1. A breach; an aperture ; a hole 
or perforation. 2. A place admitting entrance, as a bay 
or creek. 3. Beginning; commencement; first appear- 


ance. 

OPEN.-LY (ö'pn-ly), adv. 1. Publicly; not in private; with. 
out secrecy. 2. Plainly; evidently; without reserve or 
disguf se. 

$ PEN-NESS (6/pn-nes), n. 1. Freedom from covering or 
obstruction. $ Plainness ; clearnces ; freedom from ob- 
iel or ambiguity. 3 Freedom from disguisc ; unre- 
servedness; plainness. 4. Expression of frankness or 
candor, 5. Unusual mildness; freedom from snow and 

rost, 

OP'E-RA, n. [It, Sp., Fr., from L. opera.) A dramatic com- 
position set to music and ges on the stage, accompanied 
with musical instrumenta, and enriched with magnificent 
dresses, inachines, dancing. &c. 

OPE-RA-GLXSS. n. A small Erépective glass used in 
theatres, operas, &c. One kind is simply a spy-glass. An- 
other kind is designed for seeing objects that do not lie di- 
rectly before the eye. It has a hole in its side, through 

hich the rays coming from the object are received on a 
plane mirror placed obliqucly within the tube, and thence 
reflected to the eye at the end of the tube.—Brande.— 
Hutton. 
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| OPE'TIDE, n. [ope and tide.) 


OPH 


OP'E-RA-IIOUSE, n. A house or theatre for the represent, 
ation of operas. 


f OI"ER-A-BLE, a. Practicable.—rown. 

OP-E-RAM'E-TER, n. (I.. oper& and Gr. perpov.) An la 
strument for determining tho number of revoluüons 
madc by a wheel in making cloth — Ure. 

1 OPEICANT, a. Having power to produce an effect ; op 

OPERANT, n. One wh 

. R. One who operates. — Coleridge. 

OP'ER-ATE, v. i. [L. operor, Sp. operar ; Fr.operer] 1. Tu 
act; to exert power or strength, physical or mechanieal. 
2. To act or produce effect on the mind; to excrt moral 
power or influence. —3. In surgery, to perform some 
manual act in a methodical manner upon a human body, 
and usually with instruments, with a view to restore 
soundness or health; as in amputation, lithotemy, and 
he like. 4. To act; to have agency; to proluce any 
effect. 

OPERATE, v.t. To effect; to produce by agency.—Ham- 
(hom. [Not well authorized.] 

OP-E-RAT'I6, 1a. Pertaining to the opera ; resembling 

OP-E-RATI€-AL, § the opera—Busby. i 

OP'ER-A-TING, ppr. Acting; exerting agency or power, 
performing sume manual act in surgery. 

OP-ER-A'TIÓN, n. [L. operatio.) 1. The act or process of 
operadog; agency; the excrtion of power, phyeical, me- 
chanical, or moral 2. Action; effect. 3. Proccss; me 
nipulation ; series of acts in experiments.—4. In surgery, 
any methodical action of the hand, or of the hand with 
instruments, on the human body, with a vicw to heal a 
part discased, fractured, or dislocated, as in amputation, 
&c. 5. Action or movements of an army or ficet. 6 
Movcmcents of machinery. 7. Movements of any phys 
ical body. 

OP'ER-A-TIVE, a. 1. Hart thc 
ing force, physical or moral; having or excrting agency , 
active in the production of effects. 2. Efficacious; pro 
ducing the effect. 

OPER-A-TIVE, n. A term applied to laborers or work 
men, especially in manufacturing establishments. 

OP'ER-A-TOR, ^. 1. He or that which operates; he or 
that which produces an cffcct.—2. In surgery, the pcrson 
who perforins some act upon the human body by means 
of the hand, or with instruments. 

O-PER’€U-LATE, a. [L.operculatus.] In botany, having 

O-PER’€U-LA-TED, § a lid or cover, as a capsule. 

O-PER’€U-LI-FORM, a. (L. operculum and form.) Having 
the form of a lid or cover. 

O-PER'€U-LUM, 2. [LJ A lid or cover ; perticularly, L. 
In botany, the lid of a pitcher-form leaf. 2. The cover of 
the sced-vessel of certain mose-like plants.—3. In concholo- 
ay. the plate which closes the orifice of a shell.—4. In ich- 
thyology, the apparatus, supported by bones, which pro- 
tects the gills of fishcs.—Brande. 

OP-ER-OSE, a. [L. operosus.] Laborious; attended with 
labor ; tedious.— Burnet. 

OP-ER-OSENESS, n. The state of being laborious. 

t OP-ER.OST-TY, n. Operation; action.— Bp. Hall. 

] Tbe ancient time of mar- 
riage, from Epiphany to Ash-Wedncsday.— Bp. Hall. 

OPH'I-CLEIDE, a. [Gr. odi; and xìcıs.} The largest brass 
wind instrument used in the orchestra of the trumpet 
kind, having a compass of three octaves.—Brande. 

O-PHIDT-AN, n. (Gr. ogis, a serpent] An animal of the 
porpent kind, as thc boa, &c. The order is called 


ia. 

OTHIDTAN, a. [Gr. ogis.) Pertaining to serpents. 

O-PHIDT-ON, x. [Gr. from ogis.) An col-shaped sca-fish 

O-PHI-O-LOGTE, i hiol 

O-PHI-0-LO6TE-AL, fa Pertaining to ophiology. 

O-PHI-OL'O-GIST, n. One versed in the natural history of 
serpents. 

O-PHI-OL'O-ĠY, n. (Gr. eó:ç and Aoyos.] That part of nat, 
ural history which treats of serpents, or which arranges 
and describes the scveral kinds. 

OPHI-O-MAN.-CY, n. (Gr. deu and pavrtig.] In antiquity 
the att of divining or predicting events by serpents. 
O-PHI.O-MORPH'OUS, a. [Gr. ogis and popgn.) Having 

the form of a rene na: 

O-PHI-OPH'A-GOUS, a. (Gr. o$«c and $aye.] Eating or 
feeding on serpents.—Broiwn, 

OPHITE, a. (Gr. ogis.] Pertaining to a serpent 

O'PHITE, n. [Gr. odirns.] Green porphyry, or serpentine. 

OPHITES, n. pl. Onc of the Gnostic sccts of the second 
century, who paid worship to a serpent. . the 

O-PHI-U'€HUS, n. (Gr. odrovxes.} A constellation in 
northern hemisphere.—Alilton. 

OPIH-THAL'MI-A, See OPHTHALMY. 

* OPH-THAL'MI€ (of-thal-), a. Pertaining to bang 1 

* OPII-TIIAL-MOS'CO-PY, n. [Gr. o$042pof koe ideo 
A branch of physiognomy which deduces the ef 
of a man's tempcr and manner from tho appearance 
thc eyes. 


power of acting; exert 
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OPH-THAL-MO-TOL'O-60IST, s. One versed in ophthal- | fOP-PIGNER-ATE, ». t. [L. oppignero.| To pledge; to 


tootolory. 

OPH-THAL-MO.TOL'O-6Y, m. Science of ophthalinia, or 
a treatise on it— Med. Journ. 

* OPH'THAL-MY, 2. [Gr. $622.) Inflammation of the 
eye or its appendages. 

OPLATE, n. [trom opium.) 1. Primarily, a medicine of a 
thicker consistence than sirup, prepared with opium. 2 
Any medicinc that contains opium, and has the quality of 
inducing alcep or repose; a narcotic. 3. That which in- 
duces rest or inaction ; that which quiets uneasincss. 

OPI-ATE, e 1. Inducing elccp ; soporiferous; somnifer- 
ous; narcotic. 9. Causing rest or inaction. I 

OU ATED e Mixed with opiates; undcr the inñuence 
of opiates. 

O-PIF'ER-OUS, a. (L. opis, and fero.) Bringing help. 

t OPI-FICE, s. [L. opificium.) Workmanship. 

t ore T-CER, n. (L.opifez.) One who performs any work. 
— Bentley. 

t O-PIN'A-BLE, a. (L. opinor.) That ma be thought. 

t OP-I-NATION, n. Act of thinking ; opinion.—JDict. 

1O-PIN'A-CTIVE, a Stiff in opinion.— Burton. 

t OP-I-NA TOR, n. One fond of bis own opinions; one who 
holds an opinion.—Glanvi!le. 

O-PINE, e. é (L. opinor.) “To think. [Obs. or quaint.) 

t O-PIN ED' (o-pind), pp. Tl:ought; conceived. 

t O-PIN'ER, *. One who thinks or holds an opinion. 

t O-PIN-IASTER a. [Fr. opinidtre.) Unduly attached 

t O-PIN-IAS'TROUS, l to one's own opinion, or stiff in ad- 

t O-PIN-IATTRE, ) hering to it—Raleigh. 

( O-PINTATE (o-pin'yáte), v. t. To maintain one's opinion 
with obstinacy.— ‘ow. 

O-PINTà-TED, a. Unduly attached to one's own opinions. 

O-PIN-IA TER, a. Stiff in opinion; obstinate.—Bar- 
O-PIN-LA’TRE, Y row. 

O-PINTA-TIVE, a. 1. Very stiff in adherence to precon- 
ceived notions. 2. Imagined; not proved. 

O-PINTA-TIVE-NESS, n. Undue stiffness in opinion. 

t O-PIN-IA'TOR, n. One unduly attached to his own opinion. 

O-PIN-IATRE, n. One fond of his own notions.—Barrow. 

t O-PINTA-TRY. n. Unreasonable attachment to one's own 
notions ; obstinacy in Dpto = Brons 

t O-PIN'ING, ppr. Thinking. 

1 O-PINTNG, n. Opinion ; ega anie i 

O-PINTON (o-pin'yun). n. (Fr.; L. opinio.) 1. The judg- 
ment which the mind forms of any proposition, state- 
ment, theory, or event, the truth or falsehood of which ís 
supported by a degree of evidence that renders it proba- 
ble, E no not produce absolute knowledge or certain- 
ty. 2. e 
or their qualities. 3. Settled judgment or belief. 4. Fa- 
vorable judgment—Syn. Sentiment; notion; persuasion ; 
estimation; idea; view. 

t O-PIN'ION, v. t. To think .— Brown. 

O-.PINION-ATE, la. Stiff in opinion; firmly or unduly 

O-PIN'ION-2-TED, § adhering to one's own opinion; ob- 
stinate in opinion—Sywn. Opinionative ; conceited ; ego- 
tistical ; stubborn. 

O-PINTON-ATE-LY, adv. Obstinately ; conceitedly. 

O-PINTON-A-TIVE, a. Fond of preconceived notions; un- 
duly attached to one's own opinions.— Burnet. 

O-PINTON-A-TIVE-LY, adv. With undue fondness for 
one's own opinions ; stubbornly. 

O-PINION-A-TIVE-NESS, n. Excessive attachment to 
one's own opinions ; obstinacy in Sag 

O-PINTONED, a. Attached to p lar opinions; con- 
ceited. —South. 

O-PINION-IST, n. Onc fond of his own notions, or one un- 
duly attached to his own opinions.—Glarville. 

t O-PIP'A-ROUS, a. [L. opiparus.) Sumptuous.—Dict. 

t O-PIP'A-ROUS-LY, adv. S tuously ; abundantly. 

O-PISTHO-DOME, x. (Gr. ji ie and dopos.) In Greece, 
a building in the rear of a temple for containing its treas- 
ures.—SmitÀ's Dict. 

1 O-PIT-E-LA'TION, 2. (L. opitulatio.) Help. 

OPI-UM, n. [L. opium.) The inspissated juice of the papa- 
ver somniferum, or somniferous poppy, with which thc 
fields in Asia Minor are sown. 

1 OPLE-TREE, n. (L. opulus.) The witch-hazel. 

O-PO-BAL'SAM, n. (L.) The balm or balsam of Gilead. 

O-PO-DEL'DO€, ». 1. The name of a plaster. 2. A sapo- 
naceous camphorated liniment.—NícAolson. 

O-POP'A-NAX, n. [L.) The inspissated juice of an umbel. 
liferous plant, formerly used in medicine. 

O-POS'SUM, x. (often pronounced pos'sum.) The popular 
name of several species of didelphys, a genua of marsupi- 
ate carnivorous mammals. some of the species the 
females have an abdominal pouch, in which they protect 
and sur their young. 

OPPI-DAN, n. (L. oppida ius L An inhabitant of a town; 
tnot used.) 2. An appellation given to those atudents of 
Fton school, in Engiand, who board in the town. 

{OPPI-DAN, a. Pertaining to a town.—Howell. 


dgment which the mind forms of persons , 


OPPLLATE. v. 

'"PI-LATE, v. t. (L. oppio.) To crowd together; 

with Obi shon. es eer 

OPTI-LA-TED, pp. Crowded togethcr. 

OPPI-LA-TING, ppr. Filling with obstructions, 
OP-PLLA'TION, n. The act of filling or crowding together, 
a stopping by rcdundant matter; obstruction.—Hareey. 

OPPI-LA- E, a. (Fr. oppilatif.) Obstructive. 

t OP-PLET'ED, a. (L. oppians] Filled; crowded. 

tOP-PONE', v. t. (L. oppono.] To oppose.—Ben Jonson. 

OP.PÓ'NEN.CY, n. The opening of an academical disputa 
tion ; the proposition of objections to a tenet; an exe? 
cise for a degrce.— Todd. 

OP-PONENT, a. [L. opponens.) That opposes; opposite , 
adverse.— Prior. 

OP-PONENT, ». One who opposes; particularly, one who 
opposes in controversy, disputation, or argument. It is 
correlative to defendant or respondent. Opponent may 
sometimes be used for adversary and for antagonist, but 
not with strict propriety, as the word does not necessarily 
imply ceni or bodily strife. Nor is it wcll used in tho 
sense of rival or competitor. [Op/po-nent is incorrect} 

OP-POR-TUNE, a. (L. Aporusa) Present at a proper 
time; seasonable; timcly; well-timed 

OP-POR-TONE'LY, adv. Seasonably; at a time favorable 
for the purpose. 

OP-POR-TONENESS, n. In seasonable time. 

OP-POR-TONI-TY, n. (L. opportunitas}; 1. Fit or conven- 
ient time; a time or occasion favorable for the purpose ; 
suitable time, combined with other favorable circumstan- 
ces. 2. Convenient means. 

OP-POS'A-BLE, a. That may or can be opposed. 

t OP-POS'AL, n. Opposition.—Herbert. 

OP-POSE, v. t. [Fr. opposer.) 1. To set against; to put ia 
opposition, with a view to counterbalance or countervail, 
and thus to hinder, defeat, destroy, or prevent effect. 2. 
To act against; to resist, either by physical means, by ar- 
guments, or other means. 3. To resist effectually. 4. To 
place in front; to set opposite.—Shak. 5. To act against, 
as a competitor. — SYN. To combat; withstand; contra- 
dict; deny; oppugn; contravene; check; obetruct. 

OP-POSE' v. í 1. To act adversely.— Shak. ; (obs.) 2. To 
object or act against in controversy. 

OP-PóS ED' (op-pózd^, 1. Set in opposition ; resisted 
2. a. Being in opposition in principle or in act; adverse. 


—J . 
t OP-POSE'LESS, a. Notto be opposed ; irresistible. 
OP-POSER, x. 1. One who opposcs ; an opponent in party, 
in principle, in controversy, or argument. 2. One whe 
acts in opposition; one who resists. 3. An antagonist; 
an adversary; an enemy; a rival. 
OP-POS'ING, ppr. ora, Acting against; resisting. 
OPPO-SITE, a. [Fr.; L. oppositus.] 1. Standing or situated 
in front; facing. 2. Adverse; repugnant. 3. Contrary. 
OP'PO-SITE, n. 1. An opponent; an adversary; an enemy 
an antagonist. 2. That which is opposed or contrary. 
OP'PO-SYTE-LY, adv. 1. In front; in a situation to face 
each other. 2. Adversely; against each other. 
OP'PO-SITE-NESS, n. The state of being opposite or con- 


OP-POS-LTLFOTLOUS, a. (L. oppositus and folium.] Im 
botany, opposite to the leaf —Lee. 

OP-PO-8I"TION (-zish'un), n. (L. oppositio.] 1. Situation so 
as to front something else; a standing over against 2. 
The act of opposing; attempt to check, restrain, or defeat. 
3. Obstacle. 4. Resistance. 5. Contrariety ; repugnance 
in principle. 6. Contrariety of interests, measures, or 
designs. 7. Contrariety or diversity of meaning. 8. Con- 
tradiction ; inconsistency. Locke.—9. In politics, the col- 
lective body of opponents of the ministry or administra 
tion.— 10. In astronomy, the situation of two heavenly 
bodies, when distant from each other 180 degrces. 

OP-PO-SY"TION-IST, n. One who belongs to the party op- 
posing the administration. 

OP.POST-TIVE, a. That may be put in opposition. 

OP-PRESS', v. t. (Fr. er; L. essus.] 1. To load 
or burden with unreasonable impositions; to treat with 
unjust severity, rigor, or hardship. 2. To overpower ; to 
overburden. 3. To sit or lie heavy on. 

OP.PRESSED' (op-prest), pp. or a. Burdened with un- 
reasonable impositiona ; overpowered; overburdened ; de- 


ressed. 
OP. PRESSTNG, prr. vicini A 
OP-PRES'SION (prei oD; n. 1. act of oppressing , 
the imposition of unreasonable burdens, either in taxes or 
services; cruelty; severity. 2. The state of being op 
ressed or overburdened; misery. 3. Hardship, calam 
ky. 4. Depression ; dullness of spirits; lassitude of body 
5. A sense of heaviness or weight in the breast, &c. 
OP-PRESSTVE,a. 1 Unreasonably burdensome; unjustly 
severe; onerous; grievous., 2. annical 3. Heavy; 
overpowering; overwhelming. 
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OP-PRESSTVE-LY, ado. In a manner to oppress, with 
unrcasonable scvority.— Burke 

OP-PRESSIVE-NESS, x. Tho quality of being oppressive. 

OP-PRESS'OR, n. One who oppressos; one who imposca 
unjust burdens on others; one who harasscs others with 
unjust laws or unreasonable severity. 

OP-PRÜ'BRI-OUS, a. (See OPPRopRIUM.) 1. Reproachful 
and contemptuous. 2. Dlasted with infamy; despised ; 
rendered hateful. Milton.—Syn. Scurrilous; abusive; 
offensive; insulting. 

OP-PROBRI-OUS-LY, adv. With reproach, mingled with 
contempt; scurrilously.—Shak. 

OP-PRO'BRI-OUS-NESS, n. Reproachfulness mingled with 
contempt , scurrility. 

OP-PRO’BRI-UM, n. [L. ob and probrum.) Reproach min- 
fies with contempt or disdain.—Syn. Disgrace ; ignominy; 
niamjy. 

| OP-PILÓ'BRY, n. Opprobrium.—Johnson. 

OP-POGN’ (op-püne), v. t. [L. oppugno.] To attack; to op- 
pose; to resist. 

OP-PUG'NAN-CY, n. Opposition; resistance.—Skak. 

OP-PUG'NANT, a. Resisting; opposing; repugnant. 

OP-PUG-NA‘TION, n. Opposition; resistance.—Hall. 

OP-PÜGNED' (op-pünd), pp. Opposed; resisted. 
OP.PÜGN'ER (op-pan er) n. One who opposes or at- 

OF PUGN'ING Con Y n S edt in 
- ^ op-pün'ing), ppr. ng; opposing. 

OP-SIN’A-THY, n. [Gr. oV«pa0ta.) Late education; edu- 
cation late in life—Hales, [Little used. 

OP-SI.OM'E-TER, n. (Gr. ois and uerpoy.] An instrument 
for meas the extent of the limits ot distinct vision in 
different individuals, and determining the focal length of 
lenses nccessary to correct imperfections of the eyc.— 
Brande. 

t OP-SO-NATION, ^. [L. obsono.] A catering; a buying of 

rovisions.— Dict, 

| OP"TA-BLE, a. (L.optabilis.] Desirable. 

t OPT ATE, v. t. [L.opto.] To choose; to wish for; to de- 
sire.— Cotgrave. 

OP-T2' TION, n. [L. optatio.] A desiring.—Peackam. 

“OPTA-TIVE, a. [L. optativus.] Expressing desire or 
wish. The ee mode, in grammar, is that form of the 
verb in which wish or desire is expressed. 

* OP'TA-TIVE, n. Something to be desired..—Bacon. [Rare.) 

OPTIE, a. (Gr. oxrixos.) 1. Relating or pertaining to 

gr ieri i vision or sight. 2. Relating to tbe science 
of optics. 

OPTIE, n. An organ of sight.—Trumbull, 

OPTI€-AL-LY, adv. By optics or sight. 

OP-TY’CLAN (op-tish'an), n. 1. A person skilled in the sci- 
cnce of optics; [little used.) 2. One who makes or sells 
optic glasses and instruments. 

OP'TIES, x. The science which treats of light and vision. 

OP'TI-GRAPH (op'te-graf), n. (Gr. oxrouac and ypagw.) 
[Xu s made fur the purpose of copying landscapes.— 

n. b 

OP'TI-MA-CY, n. [L. optimates.) The body of nobles; the 
nobility. —Howell. 

OP-TI-MA'TES, n. pl. [L.J The Roman nobility; and 
hence, a nobility in gener 

OP'TI-ME, n. The title of those who stand in the second 
rank of honors, immediately after the Wranglers, in the 
University of Cambridge, England. They are divided into 
senior and junior optimes. 

OP'TI-MISM, n. [L. optimus.) The opinion or doctrine that 
every thing in nature is ordered for the best; or the order 
of things in the universe that is adapted to produce the 
most — Paley. 

OP'TI-MIST, n. One who holds the opinion that all events 
are ordered for the best.—Stewart. 

OP.TIM'T-TY, n. The state of being best. 

OPTION, n. (L. optio.) 1. The power of choosing; the 
right of c > or election. 2. The power of wishing; 
wish. 3. Choice; election; preference.—4. In the stock 
exchange, a per centage paid tor the “option” of selling or 
of buying stock at a certain price and at a given future 


time. 
OPTION-AL, a. 1. Left to one's wish or choice; depend- 
ing on choice or preference. 2. Leaving something to 


choice.— Blackstone. 

OPTIONALLY, ade. With the privilege of choice.— 

OI TUN E TER: n. An instrument for measuring the lim- 
its of distinct vision.— Buchanan. 

OP'U-LENCE, n. [L. optzxtía] Wealth; riches; afflu- 


ence.—Swift. [Opulency !s little used. 

OP'U-LENT, a. (L. opulentus.) Wealthy; sich; affluent; 
having a large estate or property.— South. 

OP’'U-LENT-LY, adv. Richly ; with abundance or splen- 


dor. 
O-PUS'CULE, n. (L. opusculum.} A small work.—Jones. 
O0'PUS OP-E-RA'TUM. (L., the thing done.) In theo 
an expression applied to the mere outward adm 
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| O-RA€'U-LOUS, 


renes d OR-A-TOR16-AL-LY, § lor. 


ORA 


of a sacrament or rite, which is 
in all cases attended with a apiri 
OR, a termination of Latin nouns, ia u 
man, or from the sume radix. The sane word rir la, in 
anr moraer pees we, and from this we have the English 
"rinination er. cnotes an agcnt, as in av*or, creditor. 
OR, conj. (Sax. other ; Ger. oder.) A connective that marks 


ipi 2 by many to ba 
e'ect —/fook. 
contraction of vir, a 


an alternative; as, "You may read or may write” It 
Corea ponds to either ; as, you may cither rido to London 
or to Windsor. It often connccts a sericu of words or 


ropositions, prescnting a choice of cither; a 
ie y law, er medicine, or divinity, or he zs k: be- mag 
tradc.—Or sometimes begins a sentence, but in this case 
it expresses an alternative with tho forcgoing sentence. 
Matt, vii. and ix.—In poetry, or is sometimes used for 
either.—Or ever. In this phrase, or is a corruption of ere, 
Sax. ere, before ; that is, before ever. 

OR, n. (Fr. or; L. aurum.] In heraldry, gold. (It is ex 
pressed in cngraving by dota.) 

ORA, n. A money of account among the Anglo-Saxons, 

wae in Doomsday Book at twenty pence atcrling.— 


. Cyc. 
OR'ACH, im. A plant of the genus atripler, mountain 
OR'RACH, § spinach, a summer vegctable much estcemed 
in France. 
| OR’A-€LE, n. [Fr.; L. oraculum.) 1. Among pagans, the 
answer of a gcd, or some person reputed to be a god, to 
an inquiry made respecting some affair of importance. 
2. The deity who gave, or was supposed to give, answers 
to inquiries. 3. The place where the answers were given. 
—4, Among Christians, oracles, in the plural, denotes the 
communications, revelations, or messages delivered by 
God to prophets. 5. The sanctuary or most holy place in 
the temple.—1 Kings, vi. 6. Any person or place where 
certain decisions are obtaincd.— Pope. 7. Any person re- 
puted uncommonly wise, whose opinions are of great au 
thority. 8. A wise sentence or decision of great authority. 
OR’A-€LE, v. i To utter oracles.— Milton. 
O-RA€'U.LAR, 2a. 1. Uttering oracles. 2. Grave; ven- 
i erable; like an oracle. 3. Positive; 
authoritative; magisterial 4. Obscure; ambiguous, like 
| the oracles of pagan deities.—King. 
| O-RA€CU-LAR-LY, adv. 1. In the manner of an oracle. 
| O-RAGU-LOUS-LY, $ 2. Authoritatively ; positively. 
O-RA€'U-LOUS-NESS, n. The state of being oracular. 
I OR’AI-80N (or'e-zun), n. (Fr. oraison ; L. oratio.) Prayer; 
verbal supplication or oral worship; now written orison. 
| ORAL, a. [Fr.; L. os, oris.) Pertaining to thc mouth; ut 
tered by the mouth or in words; spoken, not written, 
O'RAL-LY, adv. By mouth; in words, without writing. 
OR’ANGE, n. [Fr.; L. aurantium.] The name of a tree, a 
species of citrus; also, of its fruit, which is of a yellow 
color and agreeable flavor. 
OR'ANGE, a. Pertaining to an orange; of the color of an 


OR'ANGE-COL'ORED CkulMurd), a. Having the color of 
an orange. 

OR'ANGE. MEN, n. pl. Tho name given to an Irish "d 
for upholding Protestantism. It was suppressed in 1 
—Brande. 

OR’ANGE-MUSK, n. A species of pear. 

OR’ANGE-PEEL, ». The rind of an orange, separated from 


the fruit. 
OR’ANGE-TAWNY, a. Of a color between yellow and 


brown. 
OR‘ANGE-TAWWNY, n. A color between yellow and brows. 
OR’ANGE-WIFE, n. A woman that sells oranges. 
OR-ANGE-ADE’, n. A drink made of orange Juice, corre- 
onding to lemonade; orange sherbet.—Smart.—Encyc. 


Econ. 

OR'AN-GEAT (oran-zhat), n. (Fr.) _Orange-peel covered 
with candy. 2, Orangeade.—Enc. Dom. AM 

* OR’AN-GER-Y, n. (Fr. orangerie.) A place for raising or 
anges; a plantation of orange-trocs. > 

O-RANG'-OU-TANG', n. The great ape (simia satyrus), an 
animal of Borneo, Sumatra, and Malacca, which approach- 
es the most nearly to man of any animal of its tribc. 

O-RATION, x. [L.oratio.] 1. A speech or discourse com- 
posed according to the rules of oratory, and spoken in 
public.—2. In modern usage, the word is applied chiefly to 
discourses pronounced on special occasions; as, a centen- 
nial oration. 3. A harangue; a public speech or address. 

OR’A-TOR, n. (L.] 1. A public speaker or advocate.—2. In 
modern usage, a person who pronounces a discourse pn] 
licly on some special occasion, as on the celebration d 
some memorable evcnt. 3. An eloqucnt public epeaker ; 


a speed (by way of eminence. }—4. In France, a speaker 
in 


petition- 


orato- 
OR-A-TO'RI-A a. Pertaining to an orator or to 
ORATORIO AL, ry; rhetorical; becoming cobi oba 
OR-A-TORI-AL-LY, ade. Ina rhetorica) nianncT. 
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OR-A TORO, a. {it} 1. A sacred musical composition, 
consisting ot aira, recitatives, duets, trios, &c. ‘The eub- 
jeet is usually taken from the Scriptures. 2. A place of 
worship; ac L i 

OR'A-TO-RY, s. (Low L. oretoria.) 1. The art ot speaking 
well, or of speaking according to the rules of rhetoric, m 
order to persnade. ?. Exercise of cloquence.—3. Among 
the Roman Catholics, a close aparbncnt ncar a bcd-cham- 
ber, for private devotions. 4. A small chapel or place al- 
lotted for social praycr.—Priests of the oratory, among 
Roman Catholics, ceclesiastica) persons living in commu- 
nity. without being bound by any special vow.—Brande. 

OR’A-TRESS, i A f ale n 

OR'A-TRIN, ft, cm orator.— ij arncr. 

ORB, n. (L. orbis; Fr. lt, Sp. orbe) 1. A spherical body. 
-2. In old astronomy, a hollow globe or sphcre. 3. A 
wheel ; a circular body that revolves or rolls. 4. A circle; 
a sphere defined by a line. 5. A circle described by any 
mundane sphere; an orbit. 6. Period; revolution of 
time.—3hak. 7. The cye.—8. In tactics, the circular form 
of a body of troops, or a circular body of troops. 

ORB. v. t. To form into a circle.— Milton. 

ORB-LIKE, a. Resembling an orb. 

OR'BATE, a. [L. ordatus.) Bereaved ; fatherlcss; childless. 

tOR-BATION, w. IL. orbatio.] Privation of parents or 
children, or privation in general. 

ORBED, a. 1. Round; circular; orbicular. 2. Formed 
into a circle or round shape. 3. Rounded or covered on 
the exterior. 

ORB'IC. a  3pherical— Bacon. 

OR-BI€ U.LAR, a. (Fr. orbiculaire; L. orbiculus.) Spher- 
ical; circular; in the form of an orb.—Addison. 

OR-BI€'t-LAR-LY, ado. Spherically. 

OR-BICU-LAR-NESS, n. Sphericity; the state of being 
orbicular. 

OR-BI€€-LATE, 2a. [L. orbiculatus.] Made or being in 

OR-BI€°G-LA-TED, § the form of an orb.—In botany, an 
orbiculate or orbicular leaf is one that has the periphery 
of a circle, or both its longitudinal and transverse diame- 
ters equal. 

OR-BI€-E-LA"TION, n. The state of being made in the 
form of an orb.—.More. 

ORB'ING, ppr. Forming into a circle. 

ORB'IS, P A fish of a circular form, inhabiting the 

ORB’-FISH, Indian seas. 

ORBIT, ^. (Fr. orbite ; L. orbita.) 1. In astronomy, the path 
described by a heavenly body in its periodical revolution. 
2. A emall orb.— Young ; (not prope | In anatomy, the 
cavity in which the eye is situate . In ornithology, the 
skin which surrounds the eye. 

ORBITO AL, }@ Pertaining to the orbit. —Hooper. 

ORBT-TUDE, iw. (L. orbitas.} Bereavement by loss of par- 

ORBT-TY, ents or children. [Little aed.) 

ORB'Y, a. Resernbling an orb.— Chapman. 

ORE, n. [L. orca) A cetaccous mammal, of uncertain and 
unsettled character; a species of whale. 

OR'CIIAL, ) 


OR'CHEL, 5 See ARCHIL. 
OR'CIHIL. s 
OR'€HA-NET, n. A plant, anckusa tinctoria. 


OR'CHARD, n. [Sax. ortgeard.) An inclosure or assem- 
blaze of fruit-trees, especially of apple-trees. 

OR'CHARD-ING, n. 1. The cultivation of orchards.— Eve- 
lyn. 2. Orchards in general; [United States.) 

OR’CHARD.-IST, n. One who cultivates orchards. 

* OR'CHES-TRA, ) n. (L. orchestra.) 1. The name of that 

OR’€HES-TER, > part of a theatre or other public place 

OR'EHES-TRE, ) appropriated to the musicians. In the 
Greek theatre, the orchestra was a circular level space bc- 
tween the spectators and the stage, and was uscd by the 
chorus for its evolutions and dances. 2. The body of per- 
formers in the orchestra.— Busby. 

OR'€EHES-TRAL, a. Pertaining to an orchestra; suitable 
for or performed in the orchestra.—Busby. 

OR-€IUDA'CEOUS (-shus), a. Pertaining to that group of 
plants of which thc orchis is the type. 

OK-€HID'E-OUS, a. [infra.] Pertaining to the orchis. 

OR'€HI3 (or'kis), n. (L. orchis.) A genus of plants, many 
of which have fragrant and beautiful flowers, of singular 


forma. 

OR'CIN, n. A crystallizable coloring matter, or principle 
obtaincd from a species of lichen.— Brande. 

ORD, x. (ax. An cdge or point, as in ordhelm.—Ord sig- 
nifics beginning, as in ords and ends. 

OR-DAIN', v. t. [L. ordino; Fr. ordonner.] 1. Properly, to 
set ; to establish in a particular office or order ; hence, to 
invest with a ministeria] function or sacerdotal power. 
2. To appoint; to decree. 3. To set; to cstablish ; to in. 
stitute; to constitute. 4. To ect apart for an office; to 
appoint. 5. To appoint; to prepare. 

OR-DAIN'A-BLE, a. That may be appointed.— all. 

OR-DAINE D’ (or-dánd^, pp. or a. Appointed ; instituted; 
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established; invested with ministerial or pastoral tuno 
tions; ecttled. 

OR DAIN’ER, n. One who ordains, appoints, or investa 
with sacerdotal powcrs. 

OR-DAIN'ING, ppr. or a. Appointing; establishing; invest 
ing with sacerdotal or pastoral functions. 

OR-DAIN'MENT, a. The act of ordaining.—Burke. 

* OR'DE-AL, ». (Sax. ordal or ordel ; G. urtheil ; D. ordeel.} 
1. An ancient form of trial to determine guilt or inno 
cence, practiced by the rude nations of Europe, and still 
practiced in the East Indics.—In England, the ordcal was 
of two sorts, fre-ordeal and water-ordeal ; the formcr be- 
ing confined to persons of higher rank, the latter to tho 
common people. FYre-ordcal was performed cithcr bg 
takiug in the hand a piece of rcd-hot iron, or by walkiag 
barefoot and blindfold over nine red-hot plowslares. 
Water-ordeal was performed eithcr by plunging the bare 
arm to the elbow in boiling water, or by casting the per- 
son suspected into some stream or collection of cold wa- 
ter. Hence, probably, comes tlie phrase, to go through 
Jre and water, i. e., to go through great difficulties. 2. Se- 
vere trial; accurate q a 

ORDER, x. [L. ordo; Fr. ordre) 1. Regular disposition or 
methodical arrangement of things. 2. Proper state or 
condition. 3. Adherence to the point in discussion, ac- 
cording to establishcd rules of dcbate : as, to call a speaker 
to order. 4. Established method or mode of procccding. 
5. Regularity; settled mode of operation. 6. Mandate; 

recept; command ; injunction; authoritative dircction. 

. Rule; regulation. 8. spo s government or discipline. 
9. Rank; class; division of men. 10. A religious frater- 
nity. 11. A division of natural objecta, gcnerally inter- 
mediate between class and genus. 12. asures; care. 
Shak.—13. In rhetoric, the placing of words aud members 
in a sentence ín such a roanner as to contributc to force 
and beauty of expression, or to the clear illustration of the 
subject. 14. The title of ccrtain ancient books containing 
the divine office and manner of its performance.—15. In 
architecture, a system of several members, ornamcnts, and 
proportions of columns and pilasters. “The orders are five, 
the T'uscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite.—Or- 
der of the day, in deliberative assemblies, is the subject or 
business allotted beforehand to a given day.— 7n order, for 
the purpose; to the end; as means to an end.— General 
orders, the commands or notices which a military com- 
mander-in-chief issues to the troops under his command. 
—Ho*y orders, in the Episcopal Church, the Christian min- 
istry.—In orders, in the Episcopal Church, ordained ; in the 
sacred office.— To take orders, in the Episcopal Church, to 
be ordained; to enter into the sacred ministry. 

ORDER, v.t. 1. To regulate; to methodize ; to systemize; 
to adjust; to subject to system in mana ent and exe- 
cution. 2. To lead; to conduct; to subject to rules “p 
laws. 3. To direct; to command. 4. To manage; to 
treat. 5. To ordain; to put into holy orders.— Com. Pra. 
6. To direct; to dispose in any particular manner. 

ORDER, v. i To give command or dircction.—Mfilton. 

OR'DERED, pp. Regulated; methodized; disposed ; com- 
manded; managed. 

OR'DER-ER, n. 1. One who gives orders. 2. One who 
methodizes or reum 

OR'DER-ING, n. Disposition; distribution; management. 

ORDER-ING, ppr. Regulating; systemizing; command- 


ing; disposing. 

ORDER-LESS, a. Without regularity; disorderly. 

ORDER-LI-NESS, n. 1. Regularity; a state of bcing me- 
thodical, 2, The state of being orderly. 

OR'DER.LY, a. 1. Methodical; regular; systematic. 2 
Observant of order or mcthod. 3. Well-regulated ; per- 
formed in d order; not tumultuous. 4. According to 
established mcthod. 5. Not unruly; not inclined to break 
from inclosures; peaceable. 6. Being on duty : as, order- 
ly officer, the officer of the day. Campbell's Mil. Dict.— 
Orderly book, in military affairs, a book for thc scrgeunts 
of each company to insert the genera] and regimental 
orders issued from time to tiine.—Orderly scrgcant, a mil- 
itary officer who attends on a superior oficer. 

OR'DER-LY, ade. Methodically; according to duc order; 
regularly; according to rule. 

t OR-DI-NA-BIL/I-TY, x. Capability of being appointed. 

t OR'DI-NA-BLE, a. Such as inay be appointcd.— Hammond, 

OR'DI-NAL, a. [L. ordinolis; Fr. ordinal.) Noting order; 
as, the ordinal numbers, first, second, &c. 

ORDI-NAL, *, 1. A number noting order. 9. A book con. 
taining thc ordination scrvice, as prescribed in the En- 
glish Church. 

OR'DI-NANCE, 2. [It. ordinanza; Fr. ordonnance) 1. A 
rule established by authority; a permanent rule of action. 
2. Observance command 3. Appointment —Shak. 4. 
Established rite or ceremony.—5. Ordinance, a cannon, is 
now written ordxance.—SYvN. Law; statute; regulation ; 
command; prescript ; order. 

OR'DI-NAND, n. One about to be ordained. 
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OR'DI-NANT, n. One who ordains. 

t OR'DI-NANT, a. |L. ordiuans] Ordaining; decrecing. 

OR'DI-NA-RI-LY, adv. Primarily, according to cstablishcd 
rules or settlcd method ; hence, in most cascs.—S yN. Com- 
monly ; usually; gencrally ; customarily; habitually. 

* OR'DI-NA-RY, a. db ordinarius.] 1. According to estab- 
lished order; methodical; rcgular; customary. 2 Com- 
mou; usual 3. Of common rank not distinguished by 
superior excellence. 4. Plain; not handsome, 5. Infe- 
rior; of little mcrit.—6. An ordinary acaman is onc not 
expert or fully skilled, and henco ranking bclow a sea- 


man. 

* OR'DI-NA-RY, n. 1. In the common and canon law, ono 
who has ordinary or immediate jurisdiction in matters ec- 
clesiastical ; an ccclesiastical judge.—The ordinary of New- 
gate is thc chaplain of Newgate prison, in England. 2 Sct- 
tled establishment. 3. Regular price of a meal.—Shak. 4. 
A place of eating whcre the prices are settled —5. In the 
navy, the establishment of thc shipping not in actual serv- 
icc, but temporarily leid up under the charge of officers. 
—In ordinary, in actual and constant service; statedly at- 
tending and serving; as, chaplain in ordinary. 

ORDI-NA-RY, n. In heraldry, a portion of the escutcheon 
comprised between straight or other lines. It is the sim- 

lest species of charge.— Brande. A 
fOR'DI-NATE, v. t. To appoint. 

ORDI-NATE, a. (L. ordinatus.) Regular; methodical. 

OR’DI-NATE, n. In geometry and conic sections, a line drawn 
from any point of the circumference of an ellipsis or oth- 
er conic section, ndicularly across the axis to the 
other side; a straight line drawn any point in a curve 
paperiou to another straight line, called the abscissa. 
— Bran 

OR'DI-NATE-LY, adv. Ina regular, methodical manner. 

OR-DI-NATION, n. [L ordinatio.) 1. The state of being or- 
dained or appointed ; established order or tendency con- 
sequent on a decree.—2. In the Episcopal Church, the act 
of conferring holy orders or sacerdotal power; callcd, also, 
consecration.—3. In the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches, the act of settling or establishing a liccused cler- 

man over a church and congregation, with pastoral 
charge and authority ; also, the act of conferring on a cler- 
gyman the powers of a scttled minister of the Gospel, with- 
out the charge of a particular church. 

OR'DI-NA-TYVE, a. Directing; giving order.— Cotgrave. 

OR.DI-NA-TOR, n. One who ordains or establishes.— Bazter. 

ORDNANCE, n. Cannon or great guns; artillery. 

ORDON-NANCE, n. (Fr.) In the fine arts, the disposition 
of the parts of a picture, or other work of art, so as to se- 
cure the best effect. 

OR'DEURE, x. (Fr) Dung; excrements.—SAak. 

ORE, n. (Sax. ore, ora.) 1. The compound of a metal and 
some other eubstance, as oxygen, sulphur, or carbon, called 
ita mineralizer. 2. Metal—Milton. 


OÓRE'-W EED, i Sea-weed.— Carew. [Not vsed.) 


SRE-WOOD, 

O'RE-AD, n. (Gr. opos} A mountain nymph. 

ORE TE&NUS. (L) By word of mouth. 

ORFGILD, a. (Sax. orf and geld.) The restitution of goods 
or money stolen, if taken in the dgytime. 

OR'FRAYS (orfraz), n. (Fr. orfroi.) Fringe of gold; gold 
embroidery. 

OR'GAL, n. Argal; unrefined or crude tartar. 

OR'GAN, n. (L. organum; Gr. opyayoy; &p., It. organo; 
Fr. organe.) 1. A natural instrument of action or opera- 
tion, or by which some process is carried on; as, the or- 
gans of speech. 2. The instrument or mcans of convey- 
ance or communication; as, the organ of a political party. 
3. The largest and most harmonious of wind instrumenta 
of music, consisting of pipes which are filled with wind, 
and of stops and keys touchcd by the fingers. 

OR'GAN-BUILD'ER (-bild’er), n. An artist whose occupa- 
tion is to construct organs. 

OR'GAN-LOFT, n. The loft where an organ stands.— Tatler. 

OR'GAN-PIPE, n. The pipe of a musical organ.—Shak. 

OR'GAN-STOP, n. The stop of an organ, or any collection 
of pipes under one general name.—Busby. 

OR-GANTE€, Ya. (L. organicus.) 1. Pertaining to an or- 

OR-GANTE-AL, j gan or to organs; consisting of organs 
or containing them. 2 Produced by the organs. 3. In- 
strumental; acting as instruments of nature or art to a 
certain end.—Organic bodies are such as possess organs, 
on the action of which depend their growth and perfec- 
tion, as animals and plants.—Organic substances are sub- 
stances which proceed from or constitute organic bodies. 
—Organic remains are the remains of animals or vegeta- 
bles petrified or imbedded in stone.—Organical description 

of a curve, in geometry, the description of a curve or a plane 

by means of instruments.— Brande. . 
OR-GAN'I€-AL-LY, adv. 1, With organs; with organical 

structure or disposition of parts. 2. By means of organs. 
OR-GAN'I€-AL-NESS, n. e state of being organical. 
OR'GAN-ISM, n. Organical structure.—Grew. 
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OR'GAN-IST, n. 1. One who plays on the or n. 2 One 
who sung in 8; (un old musical use of the word.) 

OIGAN-LZA"Él'ION, n. 1. The act or proce à of forming 
organs or instruments of action. 2 The ut of fortning or 
orranging the parts of a compound ur complex body in a 
suitable inanner for use or service; the = t of di tributing 
into suitable divisione, and appointing the proyer offr: ra, 
as an army or a government. — Pickering, 3. Ftructure ; 
form; suitable disposition of parts which arc to met to- 
gether in a compound body. — | 

OIUGAN-TZE, v. t. (Fr. organiser.) 1. To form with anita. 
ble organs; to conetruct so that one part may co-opcrate 
with another. 2 To sing in parts. 13 To distrihute Into 
suitable parts, and appoint proper officers, thw the whole 
may act as one body.— JF. Cranck. 

OR'GAN-IZED, pp. or a. Formed with organas; construct 
ed organically; systcmizcd; reduced to a form in which 
all the parts may act togcther to one end. 

OR'GAN-IZ.-ING, ppr. Constructing with suitable organe, 
meewcing to systcm in order to produce united action to 
one cnd. 

OR-GAN.O-GRAPII'T6, ša. Pertaining to organogra- 

OR-GAN-O-GRAPH'I€-AL, § phy. | " 

OR-GAN-OG’RA-PHIST, n. One who describes the organs 
of animal or vegctable bodics.— Lindley. 

OR-GAN-OG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. opyavov and ypa$w.] In bot- 
any, a description of the organa of plants, or of thc names 
and kinds of their organs. 

OR-GAN-OL'O-GY, n. "That branch of physiology which 
treats in particular of the diffcrent organs of animals, es- 

cially of the human specics.— Encyc. Am. 

OR'GA-NON, (Gr. pa In philosophical language, a term 

OR'GA-NUM, [L. ncarly synonymous with method, 
and implying a body of rulcs and canons for scientific in- 
vestigation.—Brande, 

OR'GA-NY. See ORIGAN. 

OR'GAN-ZINE, n. Thrown silk, i. e, silk twisted like a 
rope, with maui at strands, so as to increase its strength. 
— Encyc. Dom. 

OR'GASM, n. [Gr. opyaopos.} Immoderate excitement or 
action.— Blackmore. 

OR'GEAT (orzhat), n. i A liquor extracted from bar 
ley and swect almonda.— Mason. 

OR'GE-IS, n. A fish; called, also, organ-ling. 

OR'GIES (or'jiz), n. pl. (Gr. opyta ; L. orgia; Fr. orgies.) 1. 
Frantic nocturnal revels at the feast in honor of Baccnus, 
or the feast itse'f. Hence, 2. Drunkcn revclry, chiefly by 


night. 

t OR'GIL-LOUS, n. (Fr. orgueilleur] Proud; haughty. 

ORGUES foren, n. pl. [Fr.) 1. In thc military art, long, thick 
pieces of timbcr, pointed and shod with iron, and lung over 
a gateway, to be let down in case of attack. 9. The term 
also denotes a machine composed of several musket bar- 
rels united, by means of which several exploeions are mada 
at once to defend breaches. 

OR-I-CHAL'€UM, it [L. orichalcum or aurichalcum.] A 

OR1-€HALEH, metallic substance resembling gold in 
color, but inferior in value; a mixed metal of the ancients, 
rescmbling brass. ser. 

ORI-EL, 1n. (Old Fr. oriol.) 1. In Gothic architecture, a bay 

ORIOL ¢ window.—Brande. 2. A small apartment next 
a hall, where ular persona dine; a sort of recess. 


—Cowel ; fo] 

O'RI-EN-CY, n. Brightness or strength of color. [Fere] 

ORIENT, a. (L. oriens.) 1. Rising, as the sun. 2. Eastern; 
oriental. 3. Bright; shining ; glittering. 

ORI-ENT, n. The east; the part of the horizon where the 
sun first appears in thc morning. 

ORI-ENT, v. t. In surveying, to orient a plan signifies to 
mark its situation or bearing with respect to the four car- 
dinal points.—Brande. 

O-RI-ENT'AL, a. 1. Eastern : situated in the east; particu- 
larly, in or about Asia. 2. eeding from the cast. 

O-RI-ENT'AL, x. A native or inhabitant of some eastern 
part of the world ; particularly, an Asiatic. 

O-RI-ENT'AL-ISM, 2. A term applied to doctrines or idioms 
of the Asiatic nations. 

O-RI-.ENT'AL-IST, n. 1. An inhabitant of the eastern parts 
of the world. 2. One versed in thc eastern languages and 


literature. 

tO-RI-ENT-AL1-TY, n. The state of being oriental 

OR'I.FICE (ore-fis), ». (Fr.; L. orificium) The mouth or 
aperture of a tube, pipe, or other cavity. f 

ORT-FLAMME, ?n. [Fr. oriflamme.) The ancient royal 

ORT-FLAMB, $ standard of France.—Ainstworth. 

| ORIGANUM, p% [L] Marjoram, a genus of planta 

ORTAEN-ISM, n. Theopinicns of Origen of Alcxandri sa 
early Greck father, who held that buman souls ç xistrx 
fore their union with bodies; that they peace an 
holy, but became sinful in the pre-cexistent da "a sue 
mcn will probably at last be saved; and t A are A t 
again to dic for thc salvation of devila, &c.—. Vw 28 
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OR'i-GEN-I3T. s. A follower of the opinions of Origen. 

OR'L-OIN, w. (Fr., It. origine; Sp. origen ; L. origo.) 1. The 
first existeuce or beginning of any thing, 2. That from 
which any thing primarily procecds,—MSyN. Commence 
ment; rise; source; epring; fountain ; derivation; causo; 
root: foundation. 

O-R16IN-A-BLE, a. That may be originated. 

O-RIGIN-AL, n. 1. Origin; [see OnigiN.] 2. First copy ; 
archetype ; that from which any thing 1s transcribed or 
translated, or from which a likeness ia made by the pen- 
cil, press, or otherwise. 

O-R10'1IN-AL, a. (Fr. originel; L. originalis.) 1. First in 
order; preceding all others. 2. Primitive; pristine. 3. 
Having the power to originate new thoughts or combina- 
tions of thought. Original sin, a moral corruption which 
is said to be transmitted from tho progenitors of the hu- 
man race to all their descendants. — Encyc. Am. 

O-RIG-IN-AL'I-TY, n. 1. Tho quality or state of being orig- 
inal 2 The powcr of originating or producing new 
thoughta, or uncommon combinations of thought. 

O-RIG'IN-AL-LY, ado. 1. Primarily; from the beginning or 
origin. 2. At first; at the origin. 3. By the first author. 

O-RIG'IN-AL-NESS, n. The quality or state of being original. 

O-RIGIN-A-RY, a. (Fr. originaire.) 1. Productive ; causing 
existence. 2 Primitive; original. [A rare word.) 

O-RIG'IN-ATE, v.t. To cause to be; to bring into existence; 
to prNluce what is new.— Burke. 

O-RIGIN ITE, v. š. To take first existence ; to have origin; 
to be begun. 

O-RIG‘IN-A-TED, pp. Brought into existence. 

O-RIG1N-A-TING, ppr. or a. Bringing into existence. 

O-RIÓ-IN-A"TION, n. 1. The act of bringing or coming into 
existence; first production. 2. Mode of production or 
bringing into being. 

O-RIG‘IN-i-TOR, x. A person who originates or commenccs. 

O-RIL'LON, n. (Fr.] In fortification, a rounding of earth, 
faced with a wall, raised on the shoulder of those bastions 
that have casements, to cover the cannon in the retired 
flank, and prevent their being dismounted. 

O'RI-OLE, n. The popular name of several species of birds, 
allied to the thrushes, having thcir plumage of a golden 
yellow mixed with black.— Partington. 

O-RT'ON, n. (Gr. worwy.] A large and bright constellation 
on both sides of the cquinocti ` 

O-RIS-MO-LOG'1€-AL, a. Pertaining to orismology. 

O-RIS-MOL'O-6Y, s I opcopos, à term, and Aoyos, a dis- 
course.) In natural kistory, that department which treats 
of terms, whether descriptive or denominative. 

ORT-SON, n. (Fr. oraison; L. oratio.) A prayer or suppli- 
catioa.— Milton. 

ORK, n. [L. orca.) A species of whale. See Onc. 

ORLE, n. In heraldry, an ordinary in the form of a fillet 
round the shield. 


DRE. Yn [Fr. ourlet; It. orlo.) In architecture, a fillet 
OR'LO, , 5 under the ovolo of a capital. 


OR'LOP, 2. [D. overloop.) The lower deck of a ship of the 
ine ; or that, in all vessels, on which the cables arc stowed. 
— J ouen, 

OR-MO.LU', n. (Fr.] Brass which, by a chemical process, 
is made to assume the appearance of being gilt. It is 
used in making lamps, girandoles, &c. 


OR'NA-MENT, n. (L. ornamentum.] 1. That which embel- | 


lishes ; something which, added to another thing, renders 
it more bcautiful to the cye.—2. In architecture, ornaments 
are sculpture or carved work. 3. Embellishment; deco- 
ration; additional beauty. 

OR'NA-MENT, v. t. To make beautiful; to furnish with 
embcllishments.—SyN. To adorn; deck; embellish; be- 
deck ; decorate; beautify. 

OR-NA-MENT'AL, a. Serving to decorate; giving addition- 
a] beauty ; cmbellishing.— Brown. 

OR-NA.MENT'AL-LY, adv. In such a manner as to add 
embcllishment. 

OR'NA-MENT-ED, pp. or a. Decorated ; embellishcd ; beau- 
tified.— Shenstone. 

ORNA-MENT-ING, ppr. Decorating; embellishing. 

ORNATE, v. t. [L. orno.] To adorn. 

ORNATE, a. [L. ornatus] Adorned; decorated; beauti- 

OR'NA-TED, pp. Adorned; ornamcnted. 

OR/NATE-LY, ade. With decoration.—Skelton. 

OR'NATE-NESS, w. State of being adorned. 

ORNA-TING, ppr. Embellishing. 

OR'NA-TURE, n. Decoration. (Little used.) 

OR-NIS-C€OP'I€8, n. Divination by the observation of birds. 

OR-NIS8'€O-PIST, n. (Gr. opviç and cxoxtw.] One who 
views the flight of birds in order to foretell futurc crcnts 
by their manner of flight. ( Liule used.) 

OR-NITH-ICHNITE, n. (Gr. opvis, a bird, and cvvos, a track.) 
In geology, a name given to thc foot-marks of birds occur- 
ring in diffcrent strata of stonc.— Hitchcock. 

OR-NITII'O-.LTTE, n. A name given to fossi] birds, and 
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also to stones of various colors bearing the figure of birds 


—Ruchanan. 

OR-NI-THO-LO@TE-AL, a. Pertaining to ornithology. 

OR-NI-THOL'O-GIST, ». A person who is skilled in the 
natura) history of birds, who understands their form, 
structure, habits, and uses; one who describes birds. 

OR-NI-THOL‘O.GY, n. (Gr. opvis and Noyos.) The science 
of tirds, which coinprises a know) of thcir form, 
structurc, habits, and uses. 

OR-NITII'O-MAN-CY, n. (Gr. opy« and yavrria.]. Augury; 
& spccics of divination by means of birds, their flight, &c. 

OR'NI-TIION, n. (Gr. an aviary.) A building for the kcep- 
ing of birds.— Elmes. 

OR'NI-THO-RHYNEMUS, n. (Gr. opycs, opviBos, a bird, ard 
pvyxos, a beak.) A singular, duck-billed mammal, with 
webbed paws, found only in New Holland, somctimes 
called water molc. 

OR OLOGICAL a. Pertaining to the description of mount- 


ains. 

O-ROL'O-G6IST, n. A describer of mountains. 

O-ROL'O-0Y, n. (Gr. opo; and Aoyos.] The scietice or de- 
scription of mountains. 

O'RO-TUND, n. [L. os and rotundun.) A mode of intonation 
directly from larynx, which has a fullness, clearness, 
strength, sinoothnesa, and ringing or musical quality, which 
forms thc highcst perfection of the human voice.— Rus. 

ORPHAN, n. (Gr. opdavos; It. orfano; Fr. orphelin.] A 
child who is bereaved of father or mother, or of both. 

OR'PIIAN, a. Bcreavcd of parents.— Sidney. 


OR'PHAN-AGE, LS 'The state of an orphan.— Sherwood. 


ORTHAN-ISM, 

ORPHANED, a. Bercft of parcnts or friends. 

OR.PHAN-OT'RO-PHY, n. (Gr. opdavos and rpoón.] A hos- 
pital for orphans.— Chalmers. 

OR'PHANSG' COURT, n. A court, in some of thc United 
States, having jurisdiction of the estates and pcrsons of or- 

hans.— Bouvier. 

ORPHE-AN, 2a. Pertaining to Orpheus, the poet and mu- 

OR"PHI6, siciun.— Bryant. 

OR'PHE-US, n. (Gr.] In classical mythology, a bard whc 
played so skillfully on the ! which he invented, as to 
move inanimate things.—In the classics, Or pheüs. 

OR'PI-MENT, n. [L. auripigmentum.) Yellow sulphuret of 
arsenic, used as a pigment. 

ORTIN, n. (Fr.] In painting, a yellow color of various de- 
grecs of intensity, approaching also to red. —Brande. 

OR"PINE, n. (Fr. orpin.] A name of several plants, partio- 
ularly of a succulent herb, the sedum telephium. 

OR'RACH. See OnacH. 

OR'RE-RY, n. An astronomical machine for exhibiting thu 
sevcral motions of the heavenly bodies.— 10. 

ORRIS, n. 1. The plant iris; fleur de lis, or flag-lower. Its 
root has an agreeable odor, resembling that of violets. 2 
(qu. orfrays.] A eort of gold or silver lace. 

ORSE'DEW, 2. Dutch gold, which sce. 

ORT, n. A fragment; refuse.—Shak. 

OR"THITE, n. (Gr. opBos.] A variety of Allanite, an ore of 
ccrium, occurring in long, brownish-black, acicular crys- 
tals.— Dana. 

OR-THO-CER’A-TITE, n. s., 


Gr. op8os and xep2s.} Terms 
OR-THO-CER'A-TA, 2. pl. 4 applle 


d to an extinct genus 


! otccpoalopeds. inhabiting straight, many-chambered shells. 
OR 


O-DOX, a. 1. Sound in the Christian faith ; believ- 
ing the genuine doctrines taught in the Scriptures; evan- 
gelical. 2. According with the doctrines of Scripture. 

ORTHO-DOX-LY, adv. With soundness of faith.— Bacon. 

OR"THO-DOX-NESS, n. The state of being sound in the 
faith, or of according with thc doctrines of Scripture. 

OR'THO-DOX-Y, n. (Gr. op9udot«a.] 1. Soundness of faith; 
& bclief in the genuine doctrines taught in the Scriptures, 
2. Cousonance to genuinc Scriptural doctrines. 

OR-THO-DROM'O, a. Pertaining to orthodromy. 

OR-THO-DRON'IES, n. The art of galling in a direct course, 
or on the arc of a great circle, which is the shortest dis- 
tancc between any two points on the surface of the globe. 

ORTHO-DRO-MY, x. (Gr. opüos and épouos.] The sailing 
in a straight course, 

OR-THO-EP1€-AL, a. Pertaining to orthoepy. 

* OR'THO-E-PIST, n. Onc who pronounces words correct- 
ly, or who is well skilled in pronunciation. 

* OR"THO-E-PY, n. (Gr. opOoerea.) The art of uttering 
words with propriety; & correct pronunciation of words. 


—MNares. 
OR'THO-GON, n. (Gr. op0oç and yova.] A rectangular fig- 
urc.— Peacham. 
OR-THOG'ON-AL, a. Right-angled ; rectangular. 
OR-THOG'RA-PHER, 22. One who spells words correct- 
OR- THOG'RA-PHIST, $ ly, according to common usage. 
— Shak. 
OR-THO-GRAPHT1E, ta. 1. Correctly spelled; written 
OR-THO-GRAPHTE€-AL, § with the proper letters. 2 Per- 
taining to the spelling of words.— Orthographic pro; ection, 
the projection of points on a plane by straight lincs at 


° See Synopsis. i, E, I, &c., long. —X, E, Y, &c., short.—F AN, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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right angles to thc plane ; as, orthographic projections ot the 

sphcre.— Brande. 

OR-THO-GRAPII'IC-AL-LY, ado. 1. According to the rules 
of proper spelling. 2. In the manncr of an orthographic 

rojection. 

OR-THOG'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. opOoypagia.] 1. Tho art of 
writing words with the proper letters, according to com- 
mon usage. 2. The part of grammar which treats of the 
nature and properties of letters, and of the art of writing 
words correctly. 3. The practice of spelling or writin 
words with the proper letters —4. In geometry, the art o 
delincating or drawing the front of an object, and cxhibit- 
ing the heights or clevations of the scveral parts ; so callcd 
because it determines things by perpendicular right lines 
falling on the gcoinctrical plen.—Gwil. 

OR-THOL'0-GY, n. (Gr. opüos and doyos.] The right de- 
scription of things.— Fotherby. 

OR-THOME-TRY, n. (Gr. opüog and yerpov.) The art or 
practice of constructing verse correctly ; the laws of cor- 
rect versification. 

OR-THOP-NCE“A, t n. (Gr.opÜoxvoua.] 1. A disease in which 

OR-THOP'NY, j respiration can be performed only in 
an erect posture. 2 Any difficulty of breathing. 

OR-THOP'TER.A, n. pl. (Gr. opos and rrepov.] An order 
of insects, so named from the straight or longitudinal fold. 
ing of their wings, as the grasshopper, cricket, &c. 

OR-THOPTER-OUS, a. Pertaining to the order orthoptera ; 
folding the wings straight, 

ORTHO-STADE, n. [Gr. op0oç, straight, and forapaı, to 
stand.) In ancient costume, a long and ample. tunic, with 
straight or upright folds.— Elmes. 

OR-THOTRO-POUS, a. (Gr. opüos and rpexw.) In botany, 
erect on the embryo of a plant.— Líndley. 

OR-THOT’Y-POUS, a. (Gr. op0oç, straight, and rvxos, form.) 
In mineralogy, having a perpendicular cleavage.— 

ORTIVE, a. (L. ortivus.] Rising, or eastern.—The ortive 
amplitude of a star or planet is the arc of the horizon in- 
tercepted between the point where the star rises and the 
east pomt—Brande. 

OR'TO-LAN, n. [It. ortolano; L. hortulanus.) A bird of the 
south of Europe about the size of a lark, and esteemed a 
great delicacy by gastronomes. 

ORTS, n. pl. Fragments; pai refuse. See ORT. 

OR'VAL, n. (Fr. orvale.] e herb clary.— Dict. 

l OR-VI-ETAN, n. (It. orvietano.] An antidote or counter- 
poison.— Bailey. 

OR-Y€-TOG-NOS'TIC, a. Pertaining to oryctognosy. 

OR Y€-TOG'NO-SY, n. (Gr. opuxros and yrwocs.] The sci- 
ence which has for its object the description and classifi- 
cation of minerals; mineralogy. 

OR-Y€-TOGRA-PHY, n. [Gr. opuxros and ypagw.] That 
pert of natural history in which fossils are described. 

OR-Y€-TO-LOG1€-AL, a. Pertaining to wisay `Š 

OR-YCTOL'OQY, n. (Gr. opuxroç and Aoyos.) at part 
of natural history which treats of fossils. 

OS, n. (L.] In medical language, a bone. 

OS'€HE-O-CELE, sd ooxn and xn)n.] Any tumor in 
the scrotum ; scrotal hernia. 

OS-CIL-LA'RI-A,n. pl. See OSCILLATORIA. 

OS'CIL-LATE, v. i. (L. oscillo.] To swing; to move back- 
ward and forward; to vibrate. 

OS-CIL-LA'TION, n. [L. oscillatio.] Vibration; a moving 
backward and forward, or swinging like a pendulum. 

OS-CIL-L A-TOÓ'RI-A, n. pl. In natural hi. , & group of 
minute filamentous organized beings, which have oscilla- 
iM motions. It was at first doubted whether they belong 
to the animal or vegetable kingdom 

OS'CIL-LA-TO-RY, a. Mo kward and forward like 
a pendulum; swinging —Arbuthnot. 

OS'CI-TAN-CY, n. [L. oscito.) 1. The act of gaping or 
yawning. 2. Unusual sleepiness; drowsiness; dullness. 
OS‘CI-TANT, a. 1. rarangi gaping. 2. Sleepy ; drowsy; 

dull ; sluggish.— Decay of Piety. 

OS'CI-TANT-LY, ade. Carelessly.—More. 

OS'CI-TATE, v. i. (L. oscito.] To yawn; to gape.—Johnson. 

OS-CI-TATION, n. The act of yawning or gaping. 

OS'€U.LANT, a. That adheres closely; that embraces ; 
[applied to certain creeping animals, as caterpillars, &c.] 
— Kirby. 

OS-CU-LA”TION, n. [L. osculatio.] In geometry, the contact 
between any given curve and its osculatory circle, that is, 
a circle of the same curvature with the given curve at the 
point of contact. 

OS'€U-LA-TO-RY, a. An osculatory circle, in geometry, ia a 
circle having the same curvature with any curvo at any 
given point. 

OS'€U-LA-TO-RY, n. In Church history, a tablet or board, 
with a picture of Christ or the Virgin, &c, which was 
kisscd by the priest and people. 

OS’EULE, ». A small bilabiate aperture. 

OSIER (Uzher), n. (Fr. osier.) A specics of willow or wator- 
willow, or the twig of the willow used in making baskets. 


Ü'BIER-HOLT, n. (Sax. holt, a wood.) In England, a place , OS-TE-O-LOG'1€-AL-LY, ad». According to ostroloey. 
DOVE ;—BYLL, UNITE ;.—AN"GER, VI"CIOUS.—O as K; ô as J; 8 as Z; CH as 
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wherc willows for beakcet-w d. —J footer. 
: Tra Fiora ct-work aru cultivate [/ n 
'SIERED, a. Covered or adornod with oslera— Elton. 

OS'MA-ZONF, n. [Gr. ocun and Cupos.) A substance of en 
aromatic flavor, obtained from muscular fibre. It gives 
the charactcristic odor and taste to eoup.— Brande. 

OS'MI-UM, n. [Gr. ogun.) A metal contained in the ore of 

latinum. Its oxyd has a peculiar and pungent smell. 

OS'NUND, n. A plant. The osmund royal, or towering 
fern, grows in shady bogs, 

OS'NA-BURG (oz'na-burg), n. A species of coarse linen im- 

rted originally from Osnaburg, in Germany. 

OSPRAY n. [L. ossifraga.] The fishing-eagle, bald buz- 
zard, or fish-hewk. The name has also been given to the 
sen-engic. See OsstrRAGE. 

OS'SE-LET, n. (Fr.] A hard substance growing on the in- 
side of a horse's knce, among the small bones. 

OS'SE-OUS, a. [h osseus.] Bony; composcd of bone; resem: 
bling bone.—Osseous breccia, breccia made up of fragments 
of bone found in certain caverns and fissures of rocks. 

OS'SI-ELE, n. [L. ossiculum.] A small bone.— older. 

OS-SIF'ER-OUS, a. (L.os and fero.] Containing or furnteb- 
ing bones.— Buckland. 

OS-S:F'IE, a. [L. os and facio.) Waving power to ossify or 
change carneous and membranous substanccs to bone. 
OS-SI-FI-CA'TION, n. 1. The change or process of chang- 
ing from flesh or other matter of animal bodies into a bony 

substance. 2. The formation of bones in animals. 

OS'SI-FIED (fide) pp. or a. Converted into bonc, or a 
hard substance like bone. 

OS'SI-FRAQE, n. (L. ossifraga.) The eca-eagie, now con- 
sidercd the young of the white-tailed or cinercous eagle. 
—In Lev. xi. 13, the lammergeir is supposed to bc meant. 

OS'SI-FY, v. t. (L. os and facio.) To form bone; to change 
from a soft animal substance into bone, or convert into a 
substance of the hardness of boncs. 

OS'SI-FY, v. i. To become bone; to change from soft mat- 
ter into a substance of bony hardness. 

CREE TING, ppr. or a. Changing into bone; becoming 


ne. 

O&S-SIV'O-ROUS, a. [L. os and voro.) Fceding on bones; 
eating bones.— Derham. 

OS'SU-À-RY (osh’yu-a-ry), n. (L. ossuarium.) A charnel- 
house; a place where the bones of the dead arc deposited. 

UST, in. A kiln for drying hops or malt. Sce Oasr. 

O3-TEN-SI-BILT-TY, n. The quality or state of appearing 
or being shown. 

OS-TEN'SI-BLE, a. [It. ostensibile.] 1. That may be shown, 
proper or intended to be shown.— Warton. 2. Plausible; 
colorable.—Pownall 3. Appearing; seeming; shown, de 
clared, or avowed; usually opposed to real. 

OS-TEN'SI-BLY, adv. In appearance; in a manner the: is 
declared or pretended.— : 

OS-TEN’SIVE, a. [Er] Showing; exhibiting.—An osten- 
sive demonstration, mathematics, is one which proves 
the t directly, as opposed to the apagogical or indirect 
method.— Hutton. 

OS'TENT, ^. [L. ostentum.) 1. Appearance; air; manner, 
mien; (little used.) 2. Show; manifestation; token; [lit- 
tle used.) 3. A prodigy; a portent; any thing ominous.— 
Dryden ; (little used.) 

t OS'TENT-ATE, v. t. [L. ostento.] To make an ambitious 
display of; to show or exhibit oto y. 

OS-TE -A'TION, n. [L. ostentatio.] 1. Outward show or 
appearance.—Shak. 2. Ambitious display; vain show. 3 
A show or spectacle; [obs.]— SYN. Parade; pageantry ; 
pomp: pompousness ; raning: boasting. 

OS-TENT-A‘TIOUS (-ahus), a. 1. Making a display frum van- 
ity ; fond of presenting onc's endowments or works to an- 
other in an advantageous light. 2. Intended for vain dis- 

lay.—SvN. Pompous; boastful; vaunting; showy ; gaudy. 

e TENE Ove, adv, With vain display ; boast- 
ully. 

OS-TENT-ZTIOUS-NESS, "n. Vain display; vanity ; boast- 


fulness. 

OS-TENT-A'TOR, n. [L.] One who makes a vain show; 
a boaster.—Sherwood. [Little used.) 

OS-TENTOUS, a. Fond of making a show. — Feltham. 


{ Little =) 

OS-TE-O-€OL'LA, n. (G. ocrrov and xo)Aa.] 1. Carbonate 
of lime incrusted on vegetables, once supposed to facii- 
tate the union of fracturcd bones; [obs] 2 An inferior 
kind of glue, obtained from bones.—Ure. : the 

OS'TE-O-€OPE, T tor. gario and pores) ies in 
bones; a violent 6xed pain in any part o e 

DUE s. (Gr. Ser and yovie) The forme 
tion or growth of bone.—Brarde. 

OS-TE-OL'O-GER, Yn. One ord describes the bones of 

OS-TE-OL'O-6IST, § anim : 

OS-TE-O-LOGTE, : ja Pertaining to a description of the 

OS-TE-O-LO0'I€-AL, $ bones. 
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OS-TE-OL O-àY, a. (Gr. oorcoy and Ao) s.) 1. A descrip- 
tion of the bones, that of anatoniy which treats of 


the bones, 2. The system of animal bounce. 
read a. (Gr. “The ossification of parts of the 
y 


OS'TI-A-RY, wm. [L. ostium.) The mouth or opening by 
which a river discharges its waters. —JDrown. 

Q3T'LER. See HosTLER. 

OSTLER-Y. Se Ilostrery. 

OSTMEN, n.p. Eastmcn ; Danish settlers in Ireland, so 
called.—Lvttlcton. 

98.TRA'CEANS (-ehanz), m. pl. A family of bivalve shell- 
fish, of which the oyster is the type.—Arande. , 

OSTRA-CISM, n. [Gr.esrpaxcopos.] 1. In Grecian oatiqui- 
ty, a method of banishment by the people of Athens. It 
consisted in writing on a shell the namc of the person to 
he banished. 2 Banishment; expulsion; separation.— 
Hamilton. š 

t OS TRA-CITE, n. (Gr. oorpaxirns.) A fossil oyster-shell. 

OSTRA-CIZE, v. & To banish by tbe popular voico. 

OSTRA-CIZED, pp. Banished by the popular voice. 

OTRA LUN, ppr. Benishing or expelling by the popu- 

voice. 

OSTRICH, n. (Fr. autruche.) The popular name of a 
ehort-winged bird of the genus struthis. The true ostrich, 
a native of Africa and Arabia, is the largcat of all birds. 
The plumage is elegant, and much used in ornamental 
and showy dress. 

OS'TRO-GOTH, m. One of the castern Goths, as distin- 
cuished from the Visigoths, or western Goths. 

OT-A-COUSTIE, a. [Gr. wra and axovw.] Assisting the 
sense of hearing. 

OT-A-€OUS' TIE, Wm. An instrument to facilitate hear- 

OT-A-€OUS'TI-CON, $ ing, as an ear-trumpet.— Barlow. 


O-TAL'OLA, A pain in the ear. 


O-TAL'6Y, 

OTA-RY, n. [Gr. ovs, wros.] Eared seal; a name given to 
all those animals of the seal family which have external 
ears.—Jardincs Nat. Lib. 

OTIPER (ufh'er), a. (Sax. other ; G. oder.) 1. Not the same ; 
differcnt; not this or these. 2. Not this, but the contrary. 
3. Noting something besides. 4. Correlative to each, and 
applicable to any number of individuals. 5. Opposed to 
some. 6. The next—Shak. 7. The third part. Ben Jon- 
son.—Other is used as a substitute for a noun, and in this 
use may have the plural number, and the sign of the pos- 
sessive case.—The other day, at a certain time past, not 
distant but indefinite ; not long ago. 

t OFH'ER-GATES (uth‘er-), adv. In another manner. 

OFHER-GUISE, adv. (other and guise.) Of another kind. 

Corru VERE wae otherguess.) 


OFH’ER- WHERE, adv. (other and where.) In some other 
lace; or in other places.—Milton. 

OFHERWHILE, (adv. [other and while] At other 

ÓTH'ER-WHILES, times. 


OTH'ER-WISE (ufh'er-wize), adv. [other and wise.) 1. In 
a different manner. 2. By other causes. 3. In other 
respecta. 

O'T-UM €UM DIG-NI-TA'TE (&she-um-). [L.] Digni- 
fied leisure. 

OTTAR, 1. (Arabic for aroma.) The aromatic principle ; 

OTTO, $ as, the ottar of roses, a highly fragrant concrete 
oil obtained from the petals of the rose; spelled, also, 
attar. 

OTTER, n. (Sax. oter, otor, or otter; G. otter.) A quadruped 
of the genus lutra, somewhat resembling the weasel, but 
larger, and distinguished from it by living constantly in 
the water. The fur is much esteemed, and is very fine 
and densc. 

OT'TER, ^. Tbe name of a coloring substance, (he same 
with anotta, which sec. 

AT s P Wes oil of roses. t OTTAR. 

TTO- Va. Designating something that pertains to the 
Turks or to their govornment. S 

OT'TO-MAN, n. A sort of thick stuffed mat used in Tur- 
koy ; a stool with a stuffed seat. 

OUBLI-ETTEY (oo-ble-et), n. p. (Fr.] A dungeon with 
an opening at the top, for persons condemned to perpetu- 
al imprisonment or to perish secrctly.—Dict. de F Acad. 

OUCH, n. 1. A bezil or eocket in which a precious stone 
or sealissct. 2. A carcanet or ornament of gold. 3, The 
blow given by a boar's tusk ; (obs.} 

OUGHT. See Avant, the true orthography. 

OUGHT (awt), v. tmperfect. (This word scems to be the 
reterit tense of the original verb to owe, that is, Sax. agan, 
oth. aigan. But ovgát, as used, is irregular, being used 

in all persons both in the present and past tenses.) 1. To 
be held or bound in duty or moral obligation. 2. To be 
necessary; to behoove. 3. To be fit or expedient in a 
moral view.—4. As a pari pa owed ; been indebted for. 
WR E (obs.J—S. In Chaucer's time, it was used im- 
son 


y. 
OUNCE (ouns), *. (L. uncia; Fr. once.) 1. A weight, the 
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twelfth part of a pound troy, and the sixteenth of a pound 
avoirdupois, 2. An animal of thc genus felis. See ONCE. 

OUND ING, pa [Fr.onde; L.vnda.] Waving—Chancer. 

? OUPIIE (oot), n. (Teut. auf.) A fairy; a goblin; an elf. 

t OUPII' EN (oof'n), a. Eifel stan e3 

OUR, a. (Sax. wre.) 1. Pertaining or belonging to us; as, 
our country. 92. Ours, which is primarily the possessive 
case of our, is never used as an adjcctive, but as n substi- 
tute for the adjective and thc noun to which it belongs; 
as, your house is on a plain ; ours is on a hill. 

OU-RANG’-OU-TANG’, n. See ORANG-OUTANG. 

OU-RA-NOG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. ovpavos and ypa$».] A do- 
scription of the heavens. [URANoGRAPHY 1s more used.] 

OU-ROL'O-ÓY, Yn. (Gr. ovpoy and Aoyos, or exozte.] The 

OU-ROS'€O-PY, judgment of diseases from an examin- 
ation of the urine.—Brande. 

OUR-SELF,’ pron. reciprocal. (ovr and self.) This is added 
after we and «s, and somctimes is uscd without either for 
myself, in the regal style only; as, we ourself will follow. 


— Skak. 
OUR-SELVES*, pl. of ourself, We or us, not others; added 
to we, by way of emphasis or opposition. 


OUSE. Sæ Ooze. 

OUS'EL (oo'zl), 2. [ee osk.] A name common to several 
species of birds of the thrush family. One of them is the 

uropean blackbird.— Shak. 

OUST, v. t. (Fr. éter, for ouster.) 1. To take away; to re- 
move. 2. To oject; to disseize. 

OUST'ED, pp. Takcn away ; removed ; ejected. 

OUST'ER, n. Removal from possession ; disseizin ; dispos- 
session ; ejection.  Blackstone.— Ouster le main, (ouster, 
and Fr. le main.) A delivery of lands out of the hands of 
a guardian, or out of the king’s hands; or a judgment 

ven for that purpose.— Blackstone. 

OUST‘ING, ppr. Taking away; removing; ejecting. 

OUT, adv. [Sax. ut; D. uit.) 1. Without; on the outside, 
not within; on the exterior, or beyond the limits of any 
inclosed place or given line ; opposed to in or within. 2. 
Abroad; not at home. 3. In a state of disclosure or dis 
covery. 4. Not concealed. 5. In a etate of extinction 
6. In a state of being exhausted. 7. In a state of destitu- 
tion; as, out of food. 8. Not in office or employment. 9. 

Abroad or from home, in a party, at church, in a parade, 

&c. 10. To the end; 9s, “hear me owt."—Dryden. 11. 
Loudly; without restraint; as, to laugh out.—Pope. 12. 
Not in the hands of the owner. 13. In anerror. 14. Ats 
loss; ina puzzle. 15. Uncovered; with clothes torn; as, 
out at the heels or knees. 16. Away, so as to consume ; 
as to sleep out care. 17. Deficient; having expended ; 
as, out of pocket. 18. It is used as an exclamation with the 
force of command; away; begonc.—Out upon you, out 
upon it, expressions of dislike or contempt. 

OUT of. In this connection, out may bc considered as aa 
adverb, and of as a preposition. 1. Proceeding from, aa 
produce. 2. From or proceeding from a place, or the in- 
terior of a place. 3. Beyond. 4. From, noting taking or 
derivation. 5. Not in, noting extraordinary exertion. 6. 
Not in, noting exclusion, dismission, departure, absence, 
or dereliction; as, out of office. 7. Not in, noting unfit- 
ness or impropriety; as, out of season. 8. Not within, 
noting extraordinary delay. 9. Not within; abroad. 10. 
From, noting copy from an original. 11. From, noting 
rescuc or liberation ; as, out of danger. 12. Not in, noting 
deviation, exorbitance, or irregularity ; as, out of order. 
13. From, noting dereliction or departure 14. From, 
noting loss of change of state ; as, to be out of tune. 15. 
Not according to, noting deviation. 16. Beyond; not 
within the limits of; as, out of one's reach. 17. Noting 
loss or exhaustion; as, out of breath. 18. Noting loss. 
19. By means of—Shak. 20. In consequence of, noting 
the motive, source, or reason ; as, out of generosity.—Out 
of hand, immediately, as that is easily used which is ready 
in the hand. Shak.— Out of print, denotes that a book is 
not in market, or to be purchased, the copies printed hav- 
ing been all sold. 

OUT, v.t. To cject; to expel; to deprive by expulsion. 

OUT’-GUARD, n. A guard at a distance from the main 
body of an army; or a guard at the furthest distance. 

OUT-HER'OD, v.t. To overact the character of Herod, 
which, in the old plays, was always a violent one.—Smart. 

OUT-HER'OD-ED, pp. Surpassed in violence or cruelty. 

OUT-A€T', v. t. To do beyond; to exceed in act. 

OUT-XR'GDOE, v. £. To argue better than another. 

OUT-BAL’ANCE, v.t. To outweigh; to exceed in weight 
or effec. —Dryden. 

OUT-BAL'ANCED (bal'anst), pp. Outweighed. 

OUT-BAR', v. £. To shut out oy bars or fortification. 

OUT-BARRED' (-bird), pp. Shut out by bars. 

OUT-BID', v. t. To bid more than another.—Pope. 

rei gem EN, } pp. Exceeded in the price offered 

OUT-BIDDER, n. One who outbids. 
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OUT-P UD'D(ING, ppr. Ridding a price beyond another. 
OUT-BLOWN' pp. inflated; swelled with wind. 
OUT-BLUSH; v. t. To exceed in rosy color.—Shipman. 
OUT'BORN, a. Forcign; not native. [Little used.) 
OUT'BOUND, a. Destined or procecding from a country 
or harbor to a distant country or port ; outward bound. 

OUT-BRAVE’, v. t. 1. To bear down by more daring or in- 
Gu conduct 2. To exceed in splendid appearance.— 

wey. 

OUT-BRAZ'EN, v. t. To bear down with a brazen face or 
impudence. 

JUTBREiK,a. A bursting forth; eruption; outburst. 
JUT'BRERK-ING, n. That which bursts forth. 

JUT-DREATHE' v.t. 1. To weary by having better breath. 
—Shak. 2. To expire.—Spenser. 

JUT-BUD', v. i. To sprout forth.—Spenser. 

JUT-BUILD' (out-bild), v. t. To excced in building, or in 
durability of building. 

OUT-BURN', v. t. or £ To exceed in burning.—Mantell. 

OUT'BURST, n. [out and burst.) A breaking or bursting out. 

OUT-€ANT, v. t. To surpass in canting.— Pope. 

OUT'€XST, pp. or a. Cast out; thrown away; rejected as 
useless.— Spenser. 

OUT'€X8T, n. One who is cast out or expelled; an exile; 
one driven from home or country.— Is., xvi. 

t OUT-CEPT,, for .—Ben Jonson. 

OUT-CHEAT, v. & To exceed in cheating. 

OUT-CHEATED, pp. Exceeded in cheating. 

OUT-CHEAT'NG, ppr. Surpassing in cheating. 

OUT-€LIMB’ (-klime), v. & To climb beyond. 

OUT-€0M'PASS, v. t. To exceed due bounds. 

OUT-CRAFT, v. t. To exceed in cunning.—Shak. 

OUTEROP, v. £ In geology, to come out to the surface of 
the ground ; (applied to strata.) 

OUT'€ROP, n. In geology, the coming out of a stratum to 
the surface of the ground.—Lyell. 

OUT'€R?, n. 1. A vehement or loud cry; cry of distress. 
2. Noisy opposition or detestation. 3. Sale at public auc- 
tion. Ain —SvN. Exclamation ; clamor ; noise; vo- 
ciferation. 

OUT-DARE’, v.t. To dare or venture beyond.— Sak. 

* OUT-DATE' ». &. To antiquate.—Hammond. 

OUT-DAZ'ZLE, v. t. To surpass in dazzling. 

OUT-DAZ'ZLED, pp. Surpassed in dazzling. 

OUT-DY&, v. t. ; pret. outdid; pp. outdone, To exceed; to 
excel; to surpass; to perform beyond another.—Swift. 
OUT-DOA1NG, ppr. Excelling; surpassing in performance. 

OUT-DO'TNG, n. Excess in performance ope 

OUT-DONE’ (out-dun^, pp. of outdo. 

QOUT-DOOR', a. Being without the house. 

OUT-DOORS', adv. Abroad; out of the house. 

OUT-DRINK' v. t. To exceed in drinking.—Donne. 

OUT-DWELL' v. t. To dwell or stay beyond.—Shak. 

OUTED, a. Put out; extinguished; ended.—Hudibras, 

OUTER, a. (comp. of out.) Being on the outside ; external; 
opposed to ínner. 

QUT'ER-LY. adv. Toward the outside.—Grew. 

OUT'ER-MOST, a. [superl. from outer.) Being on the ex- 
trome external part; remotest from the midst. 

JUT-FACE, v. t. To brave; to bear down with an impos- 
ing front or with impudence; to staro down. 

2UT FALL, n. A fall of water; a canal. 

OUT-FAWN', v... To exceed in fawning of adulation. 

DUT-FEAST, v. t. To exceed in feasting.— Taylor. 

OUT-FEAT", v. t. To surpass in performing. 

OUTFIT, n. 1. A fitting out, as of a ship for a voyage ; usu- 
rw fg the plural, outfts, the expenses incurred, or the ar- 
ticles employed, in equipping and furnishing a sbip for a 

voyage. 5. An allowance equal to one year's v wasan: 
to a public minister, ot to a foreign country, beyond 
his salary ; (United States. 

OUT-FLANK’, v. t. To extend the flank of one army be- 

ond that of another. 

SUT-FLASH' v. t. To surpass in flashing. 

J2UT-FLASH'ING, ppr. Surpassing in flashing. 

OUT-FLY, v. t. To fly faster than another; to advance be- 
fore in flight or progress.—GartA. 

QUT-FOOL^ v. t. ‘To exceed in folly.— Young. 

OUTFORM, n. External appearance.— Ben Jonson. 

OUT-FROWN', v.t. To frown down; to overbear by frown- 


ing. I 

DJUTGATE, n. An outlet; a passage outward. 

DIUT-GENER-AL, v. t. To exceed in generalship; P s 
advantage over TE Superior military skill.— Chesterfield. 

DUT-GEN'ER-ALED, pp. Excecded in military skill. e 


JUT-GIVE' (out-giv), v. t. To surpass in giving.— 


JUT-GO', v.t. 1. To go beyond ; to advance i ore Tn go- | 


ing; to go faster. 2. To surpass; to excel. 3. To circum- 
vent; to overreach. 

OUT-GO'NG, ppr. Going beyond. 

QUT'GO-ING, m 1. The act of going out. 2. The state of 
going Ps Ixv. 3. Utmost border; extreme limit.— 
Josk., xvii. 
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OUT-GONE' (gawn), pp. Gone beyond. 
OUT iRIN', p. t. To surpasa in Ranui Pd diio 
OUT-GROW? v. t. 1. To surpass in growth. 2. To a 
too greut or too old for any thing. 
OUTHOURE. pp. of outgrow. 
OUT'HOURE, x. A 8 house i 
tance from un aan house: or building at a littla dis- 
OUTING, n. A going froin home, an airi 
OUT-JEST, v. . To overpower by asuaka Ps aga, 
OUT-JEST'ED,pp. Overpowered by Jesting. 
OUT-JUG'GLE, v. t. To surpass in Juggling.— Hall. 


| OUT-KNAVE’ (out-n&ve^, v. t. To surpass in knavery 


t OUTLAND, a. (Sax. utlende.} Forvign.—Straat. 

t OUTLAND-ER, n. A foreigner; not a native.— Wood. 

OUT-LAND'8H, a. (Sax. utlendise ; out und land.) 1. Por. 
eign; not native. 2. Born or produced in thc intcrior 
country, or among rude people; hence, vulgar; rustic; 
rude; clownish. 

OUT-LAST,, v. t. To last longer than something clse; to 
excecd in duration.— Bacon. 

OUT-LXST'ED, pp. Lnsted longer than something clse. 

OUTLAW, n. [Sax. utlaga; out and law.) A person ex 
beris from the benefit of the law, or deprived of iu pro- 

cn. 

OUTLAW, v. t. (Sax. utlagian.) To deprive of the boncfit 
and protection of law ; to proscribe. 

OUT'I.AW ED, pp. or a. Excluded from the benefit of law. 

OUT'LAW-ING, ppr. Depriving of the benefit of law. 

OUTLAW-RY,nz. The utting a man out of the protection 
of law, or the process b which a man is deprived of thai 

OUTLAY n. A leyingo din d 

A. A laying out or oxpending; expenditure. 

OUT-LEAP' v. t. "To leap beyond: ; to pass by lcaping. 

OUT'LEAP, x. Sally; flight; escapc.— Locke š 

OUT-LEAP ED (-leept or -lept), pp. Loaped beyond. 

OUT-LEAP'NG, ppr. Leaping beyond. 

OUT'LET, n. Passage outward; the place or thc means by 
which any thing cscapes or is discharged. 

OUT'LIECK-ER, n. In ships, a small piece of timber fastened 
to the top of the poop. 

OUT-LIE, v. t. To exceed in lying.— Hall. 

OUT'LI-ER, n. 1. One who does not reside in thc place 
with which bis office or duty connects him. 2. A part of 
a apex br? stratum lying without, or beyond the main body 
— Mantell. 

OUTLINE, r. 1. The line by which a figure is defined 
the exterior line. 2. The first sketch of a figure. 3. Firs 
gencral sketch of any scheme or design.—Syx. Contour, 
draught ; delineation. 

OUTLINE, v. & To draw tbe exterior line ; to delineate, 


to sketch. 
OUTLINED, pp. Marked with an outline. 
1. To live beyond; to survive 


OUT-LIVE' dd © t. 
to live after something has ceased. 2. To live better or to 
08e. — Scott. 


better pu 

OUT-LIVED”’, pp. Survived; lived beyond. 

OUT-LIV'ER, ». A survivor. 

OUT-LIV'NG, ppr. Living beyond another's life. 

OUT-LOOK’, v. t. 1. To face down; to browbeat. 2. To 
select; [obs.] 

OUT LO? i, x. Vigilant watch; foresight; a lookout— 

oung. 

OUT-LOOR ED’ (1ookt^), po. Faced down; browbeaten. 

1 OUT'LOPE, n. An excursion.—Florio. 

OOE EARE bv. t. To excel in brightness.—Shak. 

OUT-LYING, a. 1. Lying or being at a distance from the 
main body or design. 2. Being on the exterior or front. 
ier. 

OUT MANC VR, fo. t. To surpass in maneuvcring. 

OUT-MARCH?' v. t. To march faster thon; to march so aa 
to leave behind.— Clarendon. 

OUT-MARCH ED' (-mürcht), pp. Left behind in a march. 

OUT-MEASURE (out-iuezh'ur), v.t. “To excoed in measure 


or extent.— Brown. 
OUT-MEAS'URED, pp. Exceeded in extent. 
OUT™MOST, a. Furthest outward; most remote from the 
middle ; outermost.— Milton. 
t OUT-NAME' v. t. To excced in naming or describing. 
OUT-NUM'BER, e. t. To exceed in number. 
OUT-NUM'BER ED, Exceeded in number. 
OUT-PACE. v. t. “To outgo; to leave bchind.— Chapman. 
DU a NDIS v.t. To exceed in keeping mistresecs 
— Shak. 
OUTPAR-ISH, n, A parish lying without the walls, or om 
the bordcer.—Graunt. ET 
OUT^?PART,m. A part remote from the center or main P 
—Ayliffe. 
OUT- ro v.t. To pass beyond; to exceed in progrceesa, 
OUT-PEER', v. t. To surpaes or excel Stak, edi. 
OUT-POISE’ (out-poiz), v. t. eigh.— Ho 


To outw 
An entrance.—4A/ ton. 
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OUTPORT, n. In Great Pritaim, a port at some distance 
from the city of London.— Ash. 

OUTTOST, « 1. A post or station without tho limits of a 
camp, or at a distance from the main body of en army. 
2 The troops placed at such a station. 

OUT-POUN’,e.@ 1. To pour out; to send forth in a strcam. 
— Milton. 2 To cflusc. 

OUT-POUR ED', pp. Sent forth in a stream. 

QUT'POUR-NG, n. A pouring out; ctusion.—Jfilner. 

OUT-PRiAY'e.& To exceed in prayer or in carncstnese of 
entreaty.—Scott. 

OUT-PRKACIL, œ. £ To surpass in preaching; to produce 
more cilect in inculeating lessons or truth.—J. Trumbull. 
JUT-PRIZE, e. t. To exceed in value or estimated worth. 
UTRAGE, v. t. [Fr.ourager.] To treat with violence and 
wrong; to abuse by rudé or insolent language ; to injure 

by rough, rude treatment of any kind. 

OUTRAGE, v.i To commit exorbitances; to be guilty of 
violent rudcness.—Ascham, 

OUTRAGE, a. (Fr) Injurious violence offcred to persons 
or things; excessive abuse ; wanton mischief. 

OUT'RiÓED,pp.or a Treated with violence or wrong; 
abused by insolent language. 

OUT-RA'GEOUS, a. (It. oleraggioso; Fr. outrageuz.) 1. Vi- 
olent ; furious ; exorbitant ; exceeding all bounds of mod- 
eration. 2. Excessive ; exceeding reason or decency; as, 
outrageous panegyric.— Dry i 


den. 3. Enormous; atrocious, 
as crimes. 4. multuous: turbulent. 

OUT-Ri'G6EOUS-L 

excessively.— South. 


Y, adv. With great violence; furiously ; 
OUT-RA'GEOUS.NESS, x. Fury; violence; enormity. 
OUT-RAZE', v. t. To raze to extermination.— Sandys. 

OU. TRE' (oo-trà),a. (Fr.] Being out of the common course 
or limits: extravagant.—Geddes. 
OUT-REACH’, v. . To go or extend beyond.— Brown. 
OUT-REACHED’ (-reecht), pp. Reached beyond. 
OUT-REAS'ON, v.t. To excel or surpass in reasoning. 
OUT-REA&'ONED, pp. Surpassed in reasoning. 
OUT-RECR'ON, v. t. To exceed in assumed computation. 
OUT-RE€K’ONED, pp. Excelled in computation. 
OUT-KBIGN’ (out-ráne^, v. t. To reign through the whole of. 
OUT-RIDE' v. t. To pass by riding; to ride faster than.— 


Hall 

OUT-RIDE', v. £ To travel about on horseback, or in a ve- 
hicle.— Addison. 

OUTRID-ER, *. L A summoner whose office is to cite 
men before the sheriff; [obs.] 2. One who travels about 
on horseback. 3. A servant on horseback who attends a 


carriage. 

OUT'RIG-GER, n. In seamen's language, a projecting spar 
or piece of timber for es anp ropes or sails, or for oth- 
er temporary purposes.— Brande. 

OUTRIGHT (rite), adv. 1. Immediately; without delay; 
at once.— Arbuthnot. 2. Completely.— Addison. 

OUT-RT'VAL, v. & To surpass in excellence.—Addison. 

OUT-ROAR’, v. t. To exceed in roaring.—SAak 

OUT-ROAREDY, pp. Surpassed in roaring. 

OUT'RODE, x. Anexcursion.—1 Macc., xv. 

OUT-ROOT" v.t. To eradicate; to extirpate.— Rowe. 

OUT-RUN’, v.t. 1. To exceed in running; to leave behind 
in running. 2. To exceed, as one's income.—Addison. 

OUT-SAIL’, v.t. To sail faster than; to leave behind in sail- 
ing.— Broome. 

OUT SAILED, pp. Sailed faster than. 

OUT-SAIL'NG, ppr. Leaving behind in sailing. 

lOUT'SCAPE, n. Power of escaping.— Chapman. 

OUT-S€ORN' v.t. To bear down or confront by con- 
tempt; to despise. 

OUT-S€OURINGS, n. pl. [out and scour.) Substances wash- 
ed or scoured out.— Buckland. 

OUT-SELL’, v. t. 1. To exceed in amount of sales. 2. To 
ced in the prices of things sold. 3. To gain n higher 

ce. 

(9) rir n. Beginning; first entrance on any business.— 

OUT-SHINE’, v. t. 1. To send forth brightness or lustre. 
To excel in lustre or excellence.—Addiíson. 

OUT-SHOOT', v. t. 1. To exceed in shooting.—Dryden. 2. 
To shoot beyond.— Norris. 

OUT-SHUT' v. t. To shut out or exclude.— Donne. 

OUTSIDE, x. 1. The external part of a thing; the part, 
end, or side which forms the surface or superficies, 2. 
Superficial appearance ; exterior. 3. Person; external 
man. 4. The part or place that lies without or beyond an 
inclosure. 5. The utmost; as, not more at the outside. 

OUTSIDE, a. On the outside; exterior; external. 

f OUT-SIN', v. t. To sin beyond.— Killingbeck. 

OUTSSIT, v. . To sit beyond the time of any thing. 

OUT-SKIP, v. t. To avoid by flight.— Ren Jonson. 

OUTSKIRT, x. Border; outpost; suLurb.— Clarendon. 

OUT-SLEEP, v.t. To sop oTo 

OUT-SOAR', v. t. To soar beyond.—Gov. of the Tongue. 

OUT-SOUND', v. t. To surpass in sound. — Hammond. 
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OUT-3PXRK' LE, v. t. To exceed in sparkling. 
OUT-SPARRK'L ED, pp. Surpasscd in sparkling. 
OUT-SPARR'LING, ppr. Surpassing in sparkling. 

OU e nt v.t. To speak somcthing beyond ; to exceed, 
OUT-SPORT, v. £ Tos 
OUT-SPREAD’ (out-spre 

diffuse. 

OUT'SPREAD (out'spred), pp. or a. Extended; expanded. 
OUT-SPREADANG, ppr. Extending; diffusing. 
OUT-SPREADING, n. The act of spreading over or diffus 


ing. 

QUT STAND, v. t. 1. To resist effectually; to withstand ; 
to sustain without yiclding.— Woodward ; [little used.) 2 
To stand beyond the proper time.—Skak. 

OUT-STAND', v. i. To project outward from the main body. 

OUT-STANDING, ppr.or a. 1. Resisting effectually ; (little 
wsed.] 2. Projecting outward. 3. Not collected ; unpaid. 
—Hamilton. 

OUT-STARE’, v.t. To face down; to browbeat; to outface 
with eflrontery.—Shak. 

OUT-STARED, g. Outfaced with effrontery. 

OUTSTART-ING, a. Starting out.— Coleridge. 

OUT-STEP,, v. t. To step or go beyond ; to exceed. 

OUT-STEPP ED' (-stept), pp. Stepped beyond. 

OUT-STORM', v. t. To overbear by storming.—J. Barlow. 

OUTSTREET, *. A street in the extremities of a town. 

OUT-STRETCH’, v.t. To extend; to stretch or spread 
out ; to expand.— Milton. 

OUT-STRETCHED!' pp. or a. Extended; spread out. 

OUT-STRETCH'NG, ppr. Spreading out ; expanding. 

OUT-STRIDE, v. . To surpass in striding.— Jonson. 

OUT-STRIP', v. & To outgo; to outrun; to advance be- 


ond. 

OUT-STRIPP ED (-stript), pp. Outrun. 

OUT-SWEAR" v. t. To exceed in swearing; to overpower 
by swearing.—Shak. 

OUT-SWEET'EN, v. t. To exceed in svweetness.—SAak. 

OUT-SWELL/, v... To overflow; to exceed in swelling. 

OUT-TALK’ (outtawk^, v. t. To overpower Ly talking; to 
exceed in talking.—Shak. 

OUT-TALKED’ (-tawkt), t». Overpowered by talking. 

OUT-THROW?, v. t. To throw out or beyond.— Swift. 

OUT-TOIL’, v. i, To toil to a degree beyond another. 

OUT-TONGUE’ (outtung), v. t. To bear down by talk, 
clamor, or noise.—Sá 

t OUT-TOP', v.t. To overtop.— Williams. 

OUT-VAL'UE, v.t. To exceed in price or value.— Boyle. 

OUT-VEN'ON, v. t. To exceed in poison.—Shak. 

OUT-VIE, v. t. “o exceed; to surpass.— Addison. 

OUT-VIL'LAIN, v.e To exceed in villainy.— Shak. 

t OUT-VOICE’, v. €. To exceed in roaring or clamor. 

OUT-VOTE', v. t. To exceed in the number of votes given 
to defeat by plurality of suffrages.— South. 

OUT-VOT'ED, pp. Defeated by plurality of suffrages. 

OUT-WALK’ (out-wawk^, v. t. 1. To walk faster than; to 
leave behind in walking. 2. To exceed the walking of s 
rem Jonson. 

OUT-WALKED' (-waukt), pp. Left behind in walking. 

OUTWALL, s. 1. The exterior wall of a building or for 
tress. 2. Superficial appearance.— Sak. ; (unusual.) 

OUTWARD, a. (Sax. uteard, or uteweard.] 1. External; 
exterior ; oufer; forming the suprida part. 2. External; 
visible; opposed to inward. 3. Extrinsic; adventitious; 
as, an outward honor.—Shak. 4. Foreign; not intestine ; 
as, an outward war; [obs] 5. Tending to the exterior 
p In Scripture, civil: public. 1 Chron., xxvi.—7 
n theology, carnal; fleshly ; corporeal; not spiritual. 

OUTA , R. External form.—Shak. 

OUTWARD, ado. 1. To the outer parts; tending or d 
rected toward the exterior. 2. From a port or country. 

OUTWARD-BOUND’, a. Proceeding from a port or coun 


try. 
OUTWARD.LY, adv. 1. Externally ; opposed to inwardly. 
2. In ieee not sincerely. 
OUT-WASH', v. & To wash out; to cleanse from. [ Rare.) 
OUT-WATCBH', v. t. To surpass in watching.— Ben Jonson. 
OUT-WÉEAR' v.t. 1. To wear out; (obs.] 2 To pass te- 
diously to the end; as, “if I the night outwear." —Pope. 3. 
To last longer than something else. 
OUT-WEED,, v. t. To weed out; to extirpate. 
OUT-WEEP, v. t. To exceed in weeping.— Dryden. 
OUT-WEIGH’ (out-wá), v.t. 1. To exceed in weight. 2 
To exceed in value, influence, or importance ; to overbal- 


ance. 

OUT-WEIGHED’ (-wüde^, pp. Exceeded in weight, value, 
or importance. 

OUT-WEIGHTNG (-waing), ppr. Exceeding in weight, vab 
ue, or influence. 

t OUT-WELL', v. & or i To pour out.—Spenser. 

OUT-WENT,, pret. of ontgo. 

OUT-W HORE, v. t. To exceed in lewdness.— Pope. 

t OUT-WIN', v. t. To get out of.—Spenser. 


beyond ; to outdo in sporting. 
,9. & Toextend ; to spread; to 
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OUT-WIND' v.t. To extricate by winding; to unloosc. 

piri dat v.t. To move faster on tho wing; to outstrip. 

OUT-WIT, v.t. To surpass in design or stratagem ; to over- 
reach; to defeat by superior ingenuity. 

OUT-WIT'TED, pp. Overrcached ; defeated by stratagem, 
or by superior ingenuity. 

OUT-Y ORK’ «out-wurk^, v. t. To surpass in work or labor. 

OUT"WORK (outwurk), n. A term applied to all works of 
& fortress whieh are situated without the principal wall, 
within or beyond thc prineipal diteh.— Encyc. Am. 

OUT-WORN', pp. Worn out; consumed by use. 

OUT-WORTH' (-wurth^, v. t To exceed in value.—SAak. 

OUT-WREST’ (out-rest), v.t. To extort; to draw from or 
forth by violencc.— Spenser. 

OUT-WRITE' (out-rite’?), v. t. To surpass in writing. 

OUT-WROUGHT' (outrawt), pp. Outdone; exceeded in 
act or efficacy. 

OUT-ZA'NY, v. t. To exceed in buffoonery. 

ÜUZE, n. See Ooze. 

Ü'VAL, a. (Fr. ovale; L. ovum.) 1l. Of the shape or figure 
of an egg; oblong and curvilinear, with both ends of the 
eamc breadth; elliptical; resembling the longitudinal see- 
Hon ofanegg. 2. Pertaining to eggs; done in the egg.— 

rown. 

OVAL, n. A body or figure in the shape of an egg, or of an 
ellipse.— Watts. 

OVAL-SHAPED’ (-shüpte^, 3. Oval. 

5V-AL-BU’MEN, n. The albumen or white of an egg. 

O'VAL-LY, adv. So as to be oval. 

O-VARI-AN, a. Belonging to the female ovary. 

O-VA'RIOUS, a. Consisting of egzs.— Thomson. 

O-VA'RI-UN, n. ; pl. O-va‘nt-a. [L.] An ovary, which see. 

U'V A-RY, n. (Fr. ovaire; L. ovarium.] 1. The part of a fe- 
male animal in which the eggs are formed or lodged ; or 
the part in whieh the fetus is supposed to be formed.—2. 
In botany, a hollow case or covering, 
contains one or more cavities call 

OVATE, a. |L. ovatus.) Ege-shaped, with the lower ex- 

OVA-TED, tremities broadest. 

TEULEDANOEODATE a. Between ovate and lanceo- 
ate. 

UVATE-SUBU-LATE,a. Between ovate and subulate. 

O-VA'TION, n. (L. oratio.) In Roman antiquity, a lesser tri- 


umph. 

UV X-TO-OBLONG, a. Between ovate and oblong. 

OV’EN (uv'n) n. [Sax., G.ofen; D. oven; Dan. ovr.) 1. A 
lace arehed over with brick or stone work for baking, 
eating, or drying any substance. 2. The term has been 

extended so as to inelude various apparatus for baking or 
drying; as, a tin oven. 

OVER, prep. (Sax. ober, ofer ; Goth. ufar ; G. über ; D., Dan. 
over] 1. Across; from side to side. 2. Above, in place 
or position ; opposed to below. 3. Above, denoting supe- 
riority in excellence, dignity, or value. 4. Above in au- 
thority, implying the right or power of superintending or 
governing: opposed to under. 5. Upon the surface or 
whole surface; through the whole extent. 6. Upon; as, 
to watch over one. 7. During the whole time; from be- 
ginning to end; as, to keep over the serson. 8. Above the 
top; covering; immersing; as, mud over the shoes.—To 
do a thing over night, is to do it before retiring to rest for 
the night.— Over, in poetry, is often contracted into o'cr. 

Ü'VER, adv. 1. From side to side ; as, a board a foot over. 
2. On the opposite side. 3. From one to another by pass- 
ing; as, to deliver a thing over to one. 4. From one eoun- 
try to another by passing. 5. On the surface. 6. Above 
the top. 7. More than the quantity assigned; beyond a 
limit. 8. Throughout; from Leginning to end; complete- 
ly; as, to think over a subject. 

Over and over, repeatedly; once and again. Harte.—Over 
again, once more; with repetition. Dryden.—Over and 
above, besides; beyond what is supposed or limited.— 
Over against, opposite ; in front. Addison.—Orer is used 
with rolling or turning from side to side; as, to turn orer. 
—T'o give over. 1. To cease from. 2. To consider asina 
hopeless state.— Over, in composition, denotes spreading, 
covering above, as in overcast, overflow; or across; as, to 
overhear ; or above; as, to overhang ; or turning, changing 
sides, as in overturn ; or, more gencrally, beyond, implying 
excess or superiority, as in overact, overcome. 

OVER, a. 1. Hast; as, the show is over. 2. Upper ; covering. 

OVER-DOE, a. Past the time of payment; as, an over-due 
note. 

O-VER-A BOUND’, v. £ To abound more than enough ; to 
be superabundant; to superabound.— Pope. 

O-VER-A€T', v. t. To act or perform to excess. 

O-VER-A€T', v. i. To act more than is necessary. 

6-VER-A€T ED, pp. Acted to excess. 

0- VER-A€T'ING, ppr. Performing more than is necessary. 

6-VER-AGT-TATE, v.t. To agitate or discuss beyond what 
is expedient.— Hall. 

J'VER-ALLS, 2. pl. A kind of trowsers worn over others. 


ineloeing ovules. It 
cells.— Lindley. 
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0-VET-ANX'OUS, n. Anxious to oxcesa. 

O-VER-ARCH, v. t. To arch over; to cover with an arch. 

Ü-VET-AW F7 (0-ver-aw^,v. t. To restrain by awe, fuar, or 
superior influence.—Spenser, 

3-VER-AWETY, pp. Restrained by awe, 

O-VER-BAL'ANCE, v. t. To weigh down; to exceed in 

_ weight, value, or importance. 

O-VER-BAL'ANCE, n. F~cess of weight or valuc; some 
thing more than an equivalent.— Locke. 

O-VEICBAL'ANCED (-bal‘anst), pp. Weighed down; ex 
eecded in weight or importance. : 

Ó-VER-BAL'ANC-ING, ppr. Exceeding in weight, value, or 
importance. d 

f OÓ-VER-BAT"TLE, a. Too fruitful; exuberant 

O-VER-BEXR, v. & To bear down.—Syn. To overpower , 
overwhelm ; whelm ; conquer; subdue ; repress; sup 

ress. x 

O-VER-BEARING, ppr. 1. Bearing down; repressing. 2 
a. líaughty and dogmatical; disposed or tending to re 
press or subdue by insoleuce or cffrontery.—SyN. Impo- 
tious; domineering; lordly; tyrannical. 

0-VER-BEARING-LY, adv. In an overbearing way. 

O-VER.BEND', v. t. To bend or stretch to excess. 

Ó-VER-BID', e. t. 1. To bid or offer beyond. 2. To bid or 
offer more than an equivalent. 

ü-VER-BLOW', v. i. 1. To blow with too much violence; 
[a seaman's phrase] 2. To blow over, or be past ita vio- 
lence; (obs. 

Ü-VER-BLOW", v. t. To blow away ; to dissipate by wind. 

6-VER-BLOWN’, pp. Blown by and gone; own away 
driven by : past.—Dryden. 

OVER-BOARD, adv. (over, and Fr. bord.] Out of a ship or 
from on board ; as, to fall ocerboard. 

OÓ-VER-BROW', v. t. To hang over.— Collins. 

6 VER-BUILT' (6-ver-bilt), pp. Built over.— Milton. 

t ó-VER-BULK, v.t. To oppress by bulk.—Shak. 

O-VER-BUR' DEN, v. t. To load with too great weight. 

OÓ-VER-BUR'DEN ED, pp. or a. Overloaded. 

6-VER-BURDEN-ING, ppr. Overloading. 

O-VER-BURN' o t. To burn too much.—Mortimer. 

O-VER-BUS'Y (5-ver-biz’zy), a. Too busy; officious. 

O-VER-BUY', v. t. To buy at too dear a rate.— Dryden. 

O-VER-€AN'O-PY, v. . To cover as with a canopy. 

ÜUVER-CARE, m. Excessive care or anxicty.— Dryden. 

O-VER-CARE'FUL, a. Careful to excess. 

O-VER-CGAR'RIED, pp. Carricd too far. 

O-VER-CAR'RY, v. t. To carry too far; to carry or urge 
beyond the proper ron —H . 

O-VER-€AXST", v. t. 1. To eloud ; to darken; to cover wita 
gloom. 2. To cast or compute at too high a rate; to rate 
too high.— Bacon. 3. To sew over. 

5-VER-CAST, pp. 1. Clouded; overspread with elouds or 
gloom. 2. Served over. 

O-VER-€X3T'TNG, ppr. Overspreading with clouds or gloom ; 
serving over. 

O-VER-CAU'TIOUS, a. Cautious or prudent to excess. 

0-VER-C€AU'TIOUS-LY, adv. With excessive caution. 

6-VER-CHARGE;, v. t. 1. To charge or load to excess; to 
overload ; to cloy; to oppress. 2. To crowd too much. 
3. To burden. 4. To fill to excess ; to P owe $. To 
load with too great a charge, as a gun. 6. To charge too 
much; to enter in an account more than is just. 

O'VER-CHARÓE, n. 1. An excessive load or burden. 2. A 
eharge in an aecount of more than is just. 3. An excessive 
charge, as of a gun. 

O-VER-CHXROE D’, pp. or a. Loaded to excess; charged 
more than is proper. 

O-VER-CLIMP', v. . To climb over.—Surrey. 

O-VER-€LOUD', v. t. To cover or overspread with clouds. 

6-VER-CLOUD ED, pp. Overspread with clouds. 

6-VER-€LOY’, v. t. To fill beyond satiety.—Shak. 

O-VER-€OLD', a. Cold to excess.— Wiseman. 

O-VER-€ÓME' v. t. 1. To be vietorions over, as focs. 2 
To get the better of, as embarrassment. 3. To overflow; 
to surcharge; [obs.] 4. To come npon; to invade ; [obs.] 
—Sxx. To overpower; conquer : subduc ; vanquish ; mas- 
ter; surmount. 

O0-VER-€ÓME' (-kum^, v. i. To gain the superiority; to be 
victorious. 

O-VER-CÓM'ER, x. One who vanquishes or surmounts. 

5-VER-COMING (-kuming), ppr. or a. Varquishing; sub- 
duing; getting the better of. I 

6-VER-COM'NG-LY, adv. With supcriority.—Afore. 

O.VER-CON'FI-DENCE, n. Excessive confidence. 

O-VER-CON'FI-DENT, a. Excessively contident. 

5-VER-CON'FI-DENT-LY, adv. With too much confidence 
— Baxter. x 

O-VER-CORN', v. t. To corn to excess.—Addison. Shah 

6-VER-COUNT, v. t. To rate above the truc value.—S 

56-VER-COUNT ED, pp. Rated above the relic. 
5-VER-COVER, v. t. To cover completely.—? Shak 
5-VER-CREDW-LOUS, a. Too apt to believe "PE 

t5-VER-ERGW;, v.t. To crow as in triumph E 

1 Odsolete. 
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6 VER-€ÜRI.OUS, a Curious or nice to excess.— Racon. 

O.VER-DATE, e. & To date beyond the proper period. 

t O-VER DIGHT (dite), a. Covered over.— Spenser. 

O-VER-DIL L-GENT, a. Diligcut to excess. 

O-VER-DO, v. t. L. To do or perform too much. 2. To 
harass ; to fatigue ; to oppress by too much action or la- 
bor. 3. To boil, bake, or roast too much. 

O-VER-DO, r. & “To labor too bard ; to do too much. 

O-VER-DO'ING, w. Excessive labor or exertion. 

6-VER-DO 1NG, m. Doing to excess. ~“ 

O-VER-DONE' (-dun^, pp. 1. Overaetcd ; acted to excess. 
2. Wearied or oppresecd by too much labor. 3. Boiled, 
baked, or roasted too much. 

OVER-DOSE, a. Too great a dose. 

O-VER-DRAW'* ¢.¢ Tu draw beyond the proper limits ; to 
draw beyond one's eredit or funds; as, tu overdraw one's 

OXERDIQWINO, ppr. Drawin be 

-VER-DRAW LNG, prr. rawing beyond the proper lim- 
its, or beyond one's credit or foit. PSR 

O-VER-DRAWN' pp. Drawn beyond the proper limits; 
drawn upon beyond the credit or funds of the drawer. 

O-VER-DRESS', v. £. To dress to excess. 

Ó-VER-DRESSED' (-drest), pp. Adorned to excess. 

OÓ-VER-DRINR', v. & To drink to excess. 

O-VER-DRTVE', e. t. To drink too hard, or beyond strength. 

O-VER-DRIV'EN, pp. Driven too hard. 

0-VER-DRY’, v. . To dry too much.— Burton. 

O-VER EA’GER, a. Too eager; too veheinent in desire. 

O-VER-EA'GER-LY, adv. With excessive eagerness. 

O-VER-EA'GER-NESS, n. Excess of carnestness. 

O-VER-EAT', v. t. To eat to excess. 

O-VER-EAT'EN, pp. ora, Having eaten too much. 

O-VER-EL'E-GANT, a. Elegant to excess.—JoAnson. 

6-VER-EMP’TY, v. t. To make too empty.— Carew. 

5-VER-ESTI-MiTE, v. 2. To estimate too highly. 

O-VER-ES'TI-MATE, ». An estimate that is too nigh. 

Ó-VER-EX-CIT'ED, a Too much excited. 

O-VER-EX-CITE'MENT, n. Excess of excitement. 

5-VER-EYE’, v.t. 1. To superintend ; to inspect; (little 
used.) 2. To observe; to remark.—Shak. 

O'VER-FALL, n. A cataract; the fall of a river.—Raleigh. 

6-VER-FA-TIGUE’ (6-ver-fa-teeg), n. Excessive fatigue. 

0-VER-FA-TIGUE' (6-ver-fa-teeg’), v.t. To fatigue to excess. 
6-VER-FED, Fed to excess. 

O-VER-FEED', v.t. To feed to excess.— Dryden. 

Ó-VER-FILL', v.t. To fill to excess ; to surcharge.— Dryden. 

O-VER-FLOAT' v. t. To overtlow; to inundate.— Dryden. 

6-VER-FLOUR'ISH (6-ver-flurish), v.t. To make excessive 
display or flourish.— Collier. 


O-VER-FLOW", v. t. 1. To spread over, as water ; to inun- | 6-VER-LARGENESS, m. 
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ü'VER-GROWTH, mg. Exuberant or excessive growth. 

O-VER-HALE' (hawl). See OvERHAUL. 

O-VER-HAND'LE, v. . To handle too much; to mention 
too often.— Shak. 

6-VER-HANG’, v. t. 1. To impend or hang over. 2. To jut 
or project over.-— Milton. 

O-VER-HANG" v. i. To jut over.—Milton. 

Ó-VEN-HANGTNG, ppr. or a. Hanging over or above. 

6-VER-HARD’EN, v. t. To harden too much; to make too 
hard.— Boyle. 

OVER-HASTE, n. Too great haste. 

6-VER-HASTI-LY, adv. In too mueh haste.— Milton. 

O-VER-HAST'I-NESS, n. Too much haste; precipitation. 

O-VER-HAUT'Y, a. Too hasty; precipitate.— Hammond. 

O-VER-HAUL^ v. t. 1. To spread over.—Spenser. 2. To 
turn over for examination ; to examine or inspect. 3. To 
draw over. 4. To examine again, as one's accounts. 5. 
To gain upon in a chase ; to overtake. : 

0-VER-HAULED’ pp. 1. Turned over for examination. 2 
Overtaken in a c 

6-VER-HEAD’ (6-ver-hed), adv. Aloft; above; in the ze 
nith or ceiling. —Milon. 

Ó-VER-H£AR', v. t. To hear by accident; to hear what is 
por u sed to the hearer, or not intended to bo heard 

m. 

5.VER HEARD’ (-herd’), pp. Heard by accident. 

6-VER-HEAT, v.t. To heat to excess.—Addison. 

O-VER-H£AT'ED, pp. or a. Heated to excess. 

t 0-VER-HELE’, v. t. To cover over.—Ben Jonson. 

t6-VER-HEND, v.t. To overtake.— Spenser. 

O0. VER-HUNG', pp. 1. Hung over. 2. Covered or overcast, 
as with clouds. 

O-VER-IS'SUE (-ish’shu), n. An issuing to excess; as, the 
overissues of bank-notes. 

O-VER-JOY', v. t. To give great joy to; to transport with 
gladness.— Taylor. 

O'VER-JOY, » Joy to excess; transport. 

O-VER-JOY ED’, pp. Transported with gladness. 

O-VER-LA'BOR, v.t. 1. To harass with toil—Dryden. % 
To execute with too much care. 

O-VER-LA'BORED, pp. or a. Labored to excess.— Scott. 

OVER TADE, v.t. To load with too great a cargo or other 

urden. 

O-VER-LAD'EN, pp. Overburdened ; loaded to excess. 

O-VER-LA1D' pp. Oppressed with weight; smothered , 
covered over. 

OVER-LAND,a, Passing by land; as, an overland journey. 


O-VER-LAP', v. t. To lap over. [Tautological.] 
O-VER-LARÓE' a. Too large; too great.— Collier. 
xeess of size. 


date ; to flood ; to cover with water or other fluid. 2. To ! 6-VER-LASH;, v. i. 1. To exaggerate.— Barrow; [little used.) 


fill beyond the brim. 3. To deluge; to overwhelm; to 
cover, as with numbers. 

O-VER-FLOW', v.i. 1. To run over; to swell and run over 
the brim or banks. 2. To be abundant; to abound; to 
exuberate. 

O’'VER-FLOW, ». An inundation ; superabundance. 

S-VER-FLOW ED‘ pp. Runorspread over, as water ; deluged. 

O-VER-FLOW‘ING, ppr. Spreading over, as a fluid; inun- 
dating ; running over the brim or banks. 

O-VER-FLOW'ING, a Abundant; copious; exuberant 

O-VER-FLOW'NG, n. Exuberance; copiousness. 

O-VER-FLOW'ING-LY, adv. Exuberantly; in great abund- 
ance.— Boyle, 

O-VER-FLUSH', v. t. To flush to excess. 

O-VER-FLUSH ED' (6-ver-flusht’, pp. 1. Flushed to excess ; 

. reddened to excess. 2. Elated to excess.— Addison. 

O-VER-FLY, v.e. To pass over or cross by flight.—JDryden. 

Ü-VER-FOND', a. Fond to cxcess. 

O-VER-FOK^AVARD, a. Forward to excess. 

O-VER-FORWARD-NESS, a Too great forwardness or 
readiness ; officiousncss.— Hale, 

O-VER-FREIGHT' (6-ver-frate’), v. t. To load too heavily ; 
to fill with too ereat quantity or numbers. 

Meo Deeds UL,a. Toorich; producing superabundant 
crops.— n. 

O-VER-FULL' a. Too full. 

t6-VER-GET, v.& To reach; to ovcertake.—Sidney. 

O- VEICGILD', v. t. To gild over; to varnish. 

i-VER-GIND'ov.t. To gird or bind too closely. 

0-VER-GLANCE’, v.t. To glance over; to run over with 
the cye.— Shak. 

G-VER-GO, v. t. 1. To exceed; to surpass. 2. To cover ; [obs.) 

O-VER-GONE' (-gawn), pp. Injured ; ruined.—Shak. 

O-VER-GORGE' (6 ver-gorj), v. t. To gorge to excess. 

O-VEIC-GRASS ED’ (6-ver-grast’), a. Overstocked with grass; 
evergrown with grass.— Spenser. 

O-VER-GREAT, a Too grout.— Locke. 

U-VER,GROW', v.t. 1. To cover with growth or herbage. 
2. To grow beyond ; to risc above.— Mortimer. 

O-VER-GILOW', v.i To grow beyond tho fit or natural size. 

O-VER-GROWN', pp. or a. 1. Covered with herbage; risen 
above. 2. Grown beyond thc natural size. 


2. To proceed to excess.— Boyle; [little used. 

t 6-VER-LASHTNG-LY, adv. ith exaggeration. 

O-VER-LAV'SH, a Lavish to excess. 

O-VER-LAY' v. t. 1. To lay too much upon: to oppress 
with incumbent weight. 2. To cover or spread over the 
surface. 3. To smother with close covering. 4. To over- 
whelm; to smother. 5. To cloud; to overcast. 6. To 
cover; to join two i eae sides by a covcr. 

6-VER-LAY‘ING, n. superficial covering.— Ex., xxxviii 

O-VER-LEAP', v. t. To leap over; to pass or move from 
side to side by leaping.— Dryden., 

O-VEI-LEAPED' (-leept or-lept), pp. Leaped over; passed 
by Y 

OVER-LEATH-ER (Jefh-er) ^. The leather which forms 
the upper part of a shoe; that which is over the foot. 

With us, this ie called upper leather.) 

O-VER-LEAV'EN (o-verlev/n), v.t. 1. To leaven too much; 
to cause to rise and swell too much. 2. To nix too much 
with ; to corrupt.— Skak. 

O-VER-LIB'ER-AL, a. Too liberal; too free; abundant to 
excess. — Bacon. 

O-VER-LIE', v.t. To lie over or upon something.—Mantell. 

6-VER-LIGHT (lite), n. Too strong a light.— Bacon. 

0-VER-LIVE’ (6-ver-liv), v. t. To outlive; to live longer 
than another; to survive.—Sidney. [Little used.) 

OÓ-VER-LIVE' (6-ver-liv), v. & To live too long.—/M ton. 

O-VER-LIV'ER, n. One who lives longest; a survivor.- - 
Bacon. 

O-VER-LOAD', v.t. To load with too heavy a burden or 
cargo; to fill to excess; to overburden. 

O-VER-LOAD'ED, pp. or a. Loaded too heavily ; filled to 


excess. 

O-VER-LOADTNG, ppr. Putting on too heavy a burden 
filling to excess. 

õ-VER-LONG', a. Too long.— Boyle. 

6-VER-LOOK’, v.t. 1. To view from s h.gher place. 2. To 
stand in a more elevated place, or to rise so high as to af- 
ford the means of looking down on; as, a hill orerlooks 
the city. 3. To scc from behind or over the shoulder uf 
another ; to eec from a higher position. 4. To view fully; 
to peruse.—Skak. 5. To inspect; to superintend ; to over 
sce; implying care and watchfulness. 6. To review; t 
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examine a second time or with care.— Roscommon. 7. To 
pass by indulgently ; to excuse ; not to punish or cenaure. 
8. To neglect; to slight. 

6.VER-LOQKED’ (-lookt), pp. Viewed from a higher 

lace ; seen from over the shoulder ; passed by indulgent- 

vi neglected ; slighted. a d 

6- ERIGOQRER, n. One who overlooks; a superintcnd- 
en 

0'V ER-LOOP, now written orlop, which see. 

0-VER-LOVE’ (luv), v. t. To love to excess; to prize or 
value too much.— Hall. 

Ll O'VER-LY, a. [Sax. oferlice.] Careless; negligent; inat- 
tentive.— Hall. 

6-VER-LYING, ppr. ora. Lying over. 

6-VER-MAST, v... To furnish with a mast or with masts 
that are too long or too heavy for the weight of keel. 

6-VER-MASTED, pp. Having masts too long or too heavy 
for the ship.— Mar. Dict. 

6-VER-MASTER, v.t. To overpower; to subdue; to van- 

uish; to govern; to conquer.— Milton. 

O-VER-MATCH',v.t. To be too powerful for; to conquer; 
to subdue ; to oppress by superior force. 

OVER-MATCH, n. One superior in power; one able to 
overcome.— Milton.—D. Webster. 

O-VER-MATCHED' (-matcht), pp;ora. Exceeded in power. 

O-VER-MEAS'URE (ó-ver-mezh'ur), v. t. To measure or 
estimate too gm oai 

6-VER-MEASURE (ó-ver-mezh'ur), n. Exceas of measure ; 
something that exceeds the measure proposed. 

O-VER-MIX', v. . To mix with too much.—Creech. 

6-VER-MOD’EST, a. Modest to excess; bashful. 

O’'VER-NOST, a. Highest; over the rest in authority. 

O-VER-MUCH' a. Too much; exceeding what is necessary 
or p r.— Locke. 

$? VER-NUCH’, adv. In too great a degree.— Hooker. 

6’VER-MUCH, n. More than sufficient. —AMilton. 

t 6.VER-MUCH'NESS, n. Superabundance.— Ben Jonson. 

FO-VER-MUL'TI-TUDE, v. . To exceed in number. 

FO-VER-NAME' v. t. To name over or in a series.—Shak. 

5-VER-NEAT, a. Excessively neat.— Spectator. 

O-VER-NIGHT' (-nite), n. Night before bed-time.— Shak. 

O-VER-NOISE' (ó-ver-noiz^, v. t. To overpower by noise. 

O-VER-OF-FEND'ED, a. Offended to excess.— Steele. 

Cuin v. t. To lord by virtue of an office.— 

9-VER-OF-FI*CIOUS (.fish'us), a. Too busy; too ready to 


. intermeddle; too importunate.— Collier. 
J-VER.PAID', pp. 1. Paid more than is due. 2. Rewarded 
beyond merit. 


5-VER-PAINT, v. & To color or describe too strongly. 
O-VER-PASS', v. & 1. To cross; to go over. 2. To.over- 
look; to pass without regard. 3. To omit, as in reckon- 
ing. 4. To omit; not to receive or include. 
6- ER-PASSED’, 2 (G-ver-piat), pp. Passed by; passed 
6-VER-PAST, away; gone past.— 
O-VER-PAS'SION-ATE, a. Passionate to excess. 
O-VER-PAS'SION-ATE-LY, adv. With too much passion. 
O-VER-PA'TIENT (-shent), a. Patient to excess. 
O-VER-PAY', v.t. 1. To pay too much or more than is due. 
2. To reward beyond the price or merit.—Prior. 
(5-VER-PEER’, v. t. To overlook ; to hover over.— Shak. 
O-VER-P£O'PLE, v. t. To overstock with inhabitants. 
O-VER-PE£O'PLED, pp. ora. Overstocked with inhabitants. 
6-VER-PERCH’, v. t. To perch over or above; to fly over. 
O-VER-PER'EMP-TO-RY, a. Too peremptory. 
5-VER-PER-SUADE’, v.t. To persuade or influence against 
one's inclination or opinion.— Pope. 
&-VER-PER-SUAD ED, pp. Influenced beyond one's inclin- 
ation or opinion. 
6-VER-PIC TURE, v. t. To exceed the representation or 
icture.— 

ER-PLUS, n. (over, and L. plus.) Surplus; that which 
remains after a supply, or beyond a quantity proposed. 
O-VER-PLT, v.t. To ply to excess; to exert with too much 

vigor.— Milton. 
O-VER.POISE' (6-ver-poiz’), v. . To outweigh.— Brown. 
O'VERTOIBE (ö'ver-poiz), n. Preponderant weight.— Dry- 


-VER POLISH, v. t. To polish too much.— Blackwall. 
(-VER-PON'DER-OUS, a. Too heavy; too depressing. 
O-VER-POST", v. t. To hasten over quickly.—S kak. 
6-VER-POWER, v. t. 1. To affect with a power or force 
that can not be borne. 2. To bear down by force ; to re- 
duce to silence in action or submission.—SvN. To over- 
bear; overcome; vanquish ; defeat; crush; overwhelm; 
overthrow ; rout; conquer; subdue. 
5-VER-POW’ERED, pp. Vanquished by superior force. 
G-VER-POW'ER.ING, ppr. or a. Subduing; reducing to 
submission. 
O-VER.POW'ER-ING-LY, adv. With superior force. 
Q-VER.PRESS', v. t. 1. To bear upon with irresistible 
force; to crush; to overwhelm.— Swift. 2. To overcome 
by importunity. 
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O-VER-PRIZE, v. t. ‘I'v valuo or prize at too high a rate 

UEM PI“. e. Too prompt, tuu ready or ee 

itches NESS, n. Excessive promptnese; pre 

OÓ-VER-PRO-PORTION, o.t Tom 

I Vida indi uke of tuo great propus 

-VER- ;T-NESS, n. Too much quietncss.— Brown. 

YER RA E: mq ADM to beaty scas which come 
over a vessel's head, when she is at anchor w bead 
to the sea.—R. H. Dana, Jr. rer 

O-VER-RANK', a. Too rank or luxuriant.—Afortimer, 

O-VER-RATE, v. t. To rute at too much; to cutimate at a 
value or &inount beyond the truth.— Dryden. 

O-VER.RAT'ED, pp. Estunated at too high a rate. 

O0-VER-RAT'ING, ppr. Placing too high a valuo on. 

O-VER-REACH', v.t. 1. To reach beyond in any direction. 
to rise above; to extend beyond. 2 To deceive by arti- 
fice; to cheat. 

O-VER-REACH', v... Applied to horses, to strike the toe of 
the hind foot against the heel or shoe of the fore toot. 

O'VER-REACH, n. The act of striking the heel of the fore 
foot with the toe of the hind foot. —Encyc. 

6-VER-REACH'ER, n. One who overreaches; one who 
deceives, 

6-VER-REACHING, ppr. or a. Reaching beyond ; cheating. 

OER RACING, n. The act of deceiving; a reaching 
oo far. 

t O-VER-.RE£AD', v. t. To read over; to peruse.— Shak. 

6-VER-RRAD'I-LY, adv. With too much readiness. 

6-VER-READI-NESS, n. Excess of readiness. 
6-VER-READ’Y, a. Too ready. 

t Ó-VER-RED', v.& To smear with a red coior.— Shak. 

6-VER-RID’, Ridde 

O-VER-RID'DEN, i. n to excess. 

t o-VER-RIDE' v. t. 1. To ride over.—Chaucer. 2. To ride 
too much; to ride beyond the strength of the horse. 

5-VER-RIPE’, u. Matured to excess. 

O-VER-RIP'EN, v. t. To make too ripe.—Shak. 

6-VER-ROAST, v. t. To roast too inuch.—SAak. 

6-VER-ROLE;, v. t. 1. To influence or control by predom 
inant power; to subject to superior authority. 2. To 
gorem with high authority.—3. In law, to supersede o: 
reject. 

ó-VER-RÜL ED', pp. 1. Influenced by predominant power 
2. Superseded or rejected. 

O-VER-RÜL'ER, m. One who controls, directs, or governs. 

6-VER-ROLING, ppr. 1. Controlling ; subjecting to author- 
E 2. a. Exerting superior and controlling power. 

O-VER-ROL'ING-LY, adv. With controlling power. 

O-VER-RUN', v.t. 1. Torun or spread over; to grow over; 
to cover all over. 2. To march or rove over; to harass 
by hostile incursions; to ravage. 3. To outrun; to run 
fuster than another and leave him behind. 4. To over. 
spread with numbers. 5. To injure by treading down.— 
6. Among printers, to change the disposition of types, and 
carry those of one line into another, either in correction 
or in the contraction or extension of columns. 

O-VER-RUN', v. & To overflow; to run over.— Smith. 

5-VER-RUN’, Run or spread over; grown over, in 
jured by treading down. 

6-VER-RUNNER, n. One who overruns. 

6-VER-RUNNING, ppr. or a. Spreading over; ravaging, 
changing the disposition of types. 

6-VER-RUNNING, n. The act of overflowing or running 
over. 

O-VER-SAT'8-RATE, v. t. To saturate to excess. 

O-VER-SAT'U-RA-TED, pp. More than saturated. 

O-VER-SAT'O-RA-TING, ppr. Saturating to excess. 

O-VER-SCRÜ'PU.LOUS, a. Scrupulous to excess. 

O-VER-SCERU-PU-.LOST-TY, m. Excess of scrupulous 

5. VER-SCRÜ'PU-LOUS-NESS, j ness. 

O-VER-8EA, a. Foreim; from beyond sea.— JFiison. 

6-VER-SEE, v. t. 1. To superintend; to overlook, imply- 
ing care. 2. To pass unhceded ; to oniit ; to neglect; [obs.] 

O-VER-SEETNG, ppr. Superintending; overlooking. 

O-VER-SEEN' pp. 1. Superintended. 2. Mistaken; de 
ceived.— Hooker ; [obs.] 

O-VER-SEER', =. 1. One who overlooks; a superintend 
eut; a supervisor. 2. An officer who has thc care of the 

oor or of an idiot, &c. 

O-VER-SET', v. t. 1. To turn from the proper position oF 
base; to turn upon the side, or to turn bottom upward > 
to upset. 2. To subvert; to overthrow. 3, To throw off 
the proper foundation.— Dryden. 

6-VER-SET, v. £ “o turn or be turned over; to turn or 
fall off the base or bottoin. 

0-VER.SET'TING, Turning upon the aide or bottom 
upward; subverting; overthrowing. M 

-VER SHADE’, v. E To cover with shade: to core with 
any thing that causes darkness; to render dark or £ eg bs 

6-VER-SI AD'OW, v. t. 1. To throw a shadow a "n 
overshade. 2, To shclter; to protect; to cover with p 
tecting influence. 
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OVER-SHADOWED, pp. Ovcrshaded; sheltered; pro- 


tected. 

O-VER-23HAD'OW-ER, m. Onc who throws a shado over 
any thing.— Racon. 

CVER-SHADOW-ING, ppr. or & Throwing a shado over; 

rotecting 

®VER-SHOOT, e. t£. 1. To shoot beyond the mark.— Til- 
lotson. 2. To pass swiftly over. Harte.—To ovcrshout 
ones self, to venture too far; to asscrt too much. 

6-VER-SHOOT, e. i. To fly beyond the mark.—Collicr, 

&VER-SHOT, pp. Shot beyond. 

OVERSHOT WHEEL’, s. A whoel which is turned by 
water which shoots ocer or flows on to the top of it. 

OVER-SIGHT (-site), wm. 1. Watchful care.—1 Pet, v. 2. 
An overlooking, or failing to notice.—Svx. Superintend- 
ence; supervision ; inspection ; inadvertence; inattention ; 
neglect; mistake ; error; omission. 

OÓ-VER-STZE', e.t. 1. To surpass in bulk or size.—Sandys ; 
[little used.) 2. To cover with viscid matter.— Shak. 

O-VER-SRIT", e.& 1. To skip or leap over; to pass by leap- 
ing. 2. To pass over. 3. To escape.— Shak. 

&VER-SLEEP, v. t. To sleep too long. 

&-VER-SLEPT, pp. Slept too long. 

&-VER-SLIP’, v. t. To slip or pass without notice ; to pass 
undone, unnoticed, or unused; to omit; to neglect. 

O-VER-SLOW', v. t. To render slow; to check; to curb.— 
Hammond. [Not used.) 

VERS NON t.t. To cover with snow.—JDryden. [Lit- 
tle use 

OÓ-VER-SOLIY, pp. Sold at too high a price.— Dryden. 

5-VER-SOON’, adv. Too soon.— Sidney. 

O-VER-SOR'ROW, v. t. To grieve or afflict to excess. 

6-VER-SPAN’, v. t. To reach or extend over. 

O-VER-SPEAK' v. t. To speak too much; to use too many 
words.— Hales. 

&VER-SPENT, pp. Harassed or fatigued to an extreme 
degree.— Dryden. 

5-VER-SPREAD (é-ver-spred), v. t. 1. To spread over; to 
cover over. 2. To scatter over. 

6-VER-SPREAD’ (6-ver-spred^), v. 4. To be spread or scat- 
tered over. 

O-VER-STANIY, v. t. To stand too much on price or con- 
ditions ; to lose a sale by holding the price too high. 

lO-VER-STARE: v.t. To stare wildly.—Ascham. 

O-VER-STATE' v.t. To exaggerate in statement; to state 
in too strong terms.—D. Webster. 

56-VER-STEP,, v. t. To step over or beyond ; to exceed.— 


Shak. 

6-VER-STEPP ED (-stept), pp. Exceeded, or stepped be- 
yond proper bounds. 

CERT s n. Superabundance; more than is suffi- 

nt. 

O-VER-STO€K' v. t. 1. To fill too full; to crowd; to sup- 
ply with more than is wanted. 2. To furnish with more 
cattle than are wanted. 3. To supply with more seed 
than is wanted. 

GVER-STOCKED (-stokt), pp. or a. Filed too full; 
crowded ; furnished with more cattle than are wanted, as 


a farm. 

O-VER-STORE, v. t. To store with tco much; to supply 
or fill with euperabundance.— Hale. 

d ın. The clear-etory, or upper story.—Glos. 
of Arch. 

O-VER-STRAIN' v. £ To strain to excess; to make too 


violent efforts.— Dryden. 
O-VER-STRAIN', v. t. To stretch too far.—Aylife. 
To spread or scatter over.—Shak. 


O-VER-STREW', ot 

Ü-VER-STROW'$"" 

O-VER-STRIKE, v. t. To strike beyond.—Spenser. 

6-VER-STROWN’, pp. Spread or scattered ovcr.— Barlow. 

O.VER-STUFF E D (-atuft), a. £tuffed to excess. 

3-VER-SUP-PLY, v. t. To furnish more than is sufficient. 

O-VER-SWARM'TNG, a. Swarming to excess. 

O-VER-.SWAY', v. t. To overrule; to bear down; to con- 
trol.— Hooker. 

O-VER/SWELL', e.t. To swell or rise above ; to overflow. 

5-VER-SWELLED, pp. Swelled to excesa. 

OVERT, a. [Fr. ouvert.) Open to view; not hidden; pub- 
lic; apparent: as, an overt act.— Blackstone. 

O-VER-TAKE, v. t. 1. To come opia in a course, pur- 
suit, progress, or motion; to catch. 2. To come upon; 
to fall on afterward. 3. To take by surprise. 

O-VER-TAK'EN, pp. Comc up with in pursuit; caught; 
taken by surprise 

O-VER-TASK' v. t. 
tion on.— Hartey. 

O-VER-TASK E JY (-taskt), pp. or a. Tasked too heavily. 

O-VER-TAX', v. t. To tax too heavily. 

O-VER-T£'DI-OUS, a. Too slow; too tedious.— Donne. 

6-VER-THROW’, v. t. 1. To turn upside down.—Taylor. 
2. To throw down. 3. To bring to destruction, as the 
government of a state. 4. To be victorious over, as a foc. 

Syn. To overturn ; prostrate; dcmolish ; destroy; ruin; 


` To impose too heavy a task or injunc- 
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subvert; overcome; conquer; defeat; discumfit; van- 
quish; beat: rout. 

OVER-THROW, n. 1. The state of being overturned or 
turned off the base. 2. Ruin; destruction. 3. Defeat; 
discomfiturc ; rout. 4. Degradation; downfall 

gh lara n. One who overthrows, defeats, or 

'etroys. 

9-VER-THROW'TNG, ppr. Turning upside down; throw: 
ing down; ruining; subverting. 

O-VER-THROWN', pp. Turned upside down ; demolished ; 
defeated. 

O-VER-THWART', a. 1. Opposite; being over the way or 
street. 2. Crossing at right angles. 3. Cross; perverse; 
advcrse ; contradictious. 

6-VER-THWART, prep. Across; from side to side. 

O.VER-THWART'LY, adv. 1. Across; transversely.— 
Peacham. 9. Perversely. 

O-VER-THWART'NESS, n. 1. The state of being athwart 
or lying across. 2. Perverseness; pervicacity. 

Ü-VER-TIRE' v. t. To tire to excess; to subdue by fe 
tigue.— Milton. 

O-VER-TI'TLE, v. t. To give too high a title to.— Fuller. 

O'VERT-LY, ade. Openly; in open view; publicly. 

O-VER-TOOR', pret. of overtake. 

O-VER-TOP' v. t. 1. To rise above the top. 2. To excel; 
to surpass. 3. To obscure; to make of less importance 
by superior excellence. 

O-VER-TOPPED' (-topt), pp. Risen above the top; ex- 
celled; obscured. 

O-VER-TOW'ER, v. t. To soar too high.—Fuller. 

O-VER-TRADE, v. i. To trade beyond capital, or to pur- 
chase goods beyond the means of payment, or beyond the 
wants of the community. 

6-VER-TRADTNG, ppr. Trading to excess, beyond capital 
or the public wants. 

O-VER/TRAD'ING, n. The act or practice of buying goods 
beyond the means of payment, or beyond the wants of 


the community. 

O-VER-TRIP' v. t. To trip over; to walk nimbly over. 

6-VER-TRUST,, v. t. To trust with too much confidence. 

O'VER-TURE, n. (Fr. ouverture.] 1. Opening; disclosure, 
discovery ; (little used.) 2. Proposal; something offered 
for consideration, acceptance, or rejection. 3. A kind of 
musical prologue, or composition for a full instrumental 
band, introductory to an oratorio, opera, or ballet.—P. Cyc. 

OVER-TURE, v. t. In the Presbyterian Church, to lay be- 
fore an ecclesiastical body an overture or subject for con- 
sideration. 

6-VER-TURN’, v. t. 1. To overset; to turn or throw from 
a base or foundation. 2. To subvert; to ruin; to destroy; 
to overthrow. 3. To overpower; to conquer. 

OVER-TURN, n. State of being overturned or subverted ; 
overthrow. 

O-VER-TURN'A-BLE, a, That may be overturned. Sd, 

0-VER-TURNE D' (6-ver-turnd), pp. Overset; overthrown. 

O-VER-TURN'ER, m. One who overturns or subverts.— 


Swift. 
S VER TURNTNG, ppr. Oversetting; overthrowing ; sub- 


verting. 

O-VER-TURN'ING, n. An oversetting; subversion; change; 
revolution. 

VER VEL: D t. To cover; to spread over.—SAak. 

O-VER-VAL'UE, v. t. To rate at too high a price. 

O-VER-VAL'UED, pp. Placed too high a value on. - 

O-VER-VAL'8-ING, ppr. Valuing too ly. - 

O-VER-VOTE' v. t. To outvote; to outnumber in votes 
given.—King Charles. 

O-VER-WATCH' (-woch^, v. t. To watch to excess; to sub- 
due b7 long want of rest.— Dryden. 

O-VER-WATCHED' (6-ver-wocht), pp. or a. Tired by too 
much watching.—Sidney. 

O-VER-WEARK', a. Too weak; too feeble.—Raleigh. 

O-VER-WEA'RY, v. t. To subdue with fatigue. 

O-VER-WEATH'ER (6-ver-weth’er), v. t. To brcise or bat 
ter by violence of vreather. 

O-VER-WEEN' v. i. 1. To think too highly; to think arro 
ganty or conceitedly. 2. To reach beyond the truth in 
thought; to think too favorably. 

O-VER-WEEN'ING, ppr. 1. Thinking too highly or con- 
ceitedly. 2 a. That thinks too highly, particularly of 
one's self; conceited ; vain. 

O-VER-WEENTNG-LY, adve. With too much vanity or 
conceit. 

O-VER-WEIGH' (-w&), v. t. To exceed in weigbt; to cause 
to preponderate; to outweigh; to overbalance. 

UVER-WEIGHT (-wite), n. Greater weight; preponder- 


ance. 
OVER-WHELN, n. The act of overwhelming.— Young. 
0-VER-WHELM, v. t. 1. To overspread or crush beneath 
sometbing violent and weighty, that covers or encom 
asscs the whole. 2. To immerse and bear down; [in a 
urative sense.) 3. To overlook gloomily.—Skak. 4. To 
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pur over; [obs)— SYN. To whelm; submerge; sink; 
rown; overbcar; overpower; overcome; subduc. 
6-VER-WHELMED*, pp. Crushed with weight or num- 


bers. 

6-VER-WHELNING, ppr. or a. Crushing with weight or 
numbers. 

8-VER-WHELMING.-LY, adv. Ina manner to overwhelm. 

6-VER- WING’, v. t. To outflank; to extend beyond the 
wing of an army.— Milton. 

5-VER-WISE’, a. Wise to affectation.— Eccles. 

D-VER-WISENESS, n. Pretended or affected wisdom. 

D.VER-WORD' (-wurd^, v. t. To say too much. 

0-VER-WORK' (-wurk^,v.t. To work beyond thc strength , 
to cause to labor too much; to tire.—SoutA. 

56-VER-WORKE D* (-wurkt), pp. or a. Worked beyond 
strength. 

6 VER-WORK'ING, ppr. Working to excess. 

Ü-VER-WORN',a. 1. Worn out; subdued by toil.— Dryden. 
2. Spoiled by time.—SAak. 

56-VER-WRES'TLE (6-ver-rest), v. . To subdue by wres- 
tling.—Spenser. 

O-VER-WROUGHT"' (6ver-rawt), pp. ora. 1. Labored to 
excess.—Dryden. 2. Worked all over.—P. 

VO-VER-Y£AR ED' (6-ver-yeerd), a. Too old.— Fairfax. 

Ü-VER-ZEAL ED' (é-ver-zeeld^), a. Too much excited with 
zeal; ruled by too much zeal.— Fuller. 

O-VER-ZEAL'OUS (ó-ver-zel'us), a. Too zealous ; eager to 
excess.— Locke. 

5-VICVU-LAR, a. (L. ovum.) Pertaining to an cgg. 

oa a. Belonging to or resembling the Latin poet 

VVI-DUET, n. (L. ooum and ductus.) In animals, a passage 
for the ovum or egg from the ovary to the womb, or to 
an external outlet. 

O-VIF'ER-OUS, } a. (L. ovum and fero, or gero.) In zoology, 

O-VIG'ER-OUS, § aterm applied to certain receptacles, in 
which the eggs are received, after having been excluded 
from the formative organs.— Brande. 

('VI-FORM, a. (L. ovum and forma.) Having the form or 
fgure of an egg. 

A'VINE, a. (L. ovinus.) Pertaining to sheep; consisting of 


sheep. 

5-VIP’A-ROUS, a. (L. ovum and pario.) Producing eggs, or 
producing young fro eggs, which are developed after 
exclusion from the body. 

O-VI-POS'IT, v. £ A term applied to the act of insects, &c., 
in depositing their eggs. 

3-VI-PO-8E°TION, ? n. (L. ovum and posto.) The laying 

6-VI-POS'IT-ING, or depositing of eggs.— Kirby. 

6-VI-POSTT-OR, n. (L. ovum and positor.] The organ of 
certain insects by which eggs are deposited. 

O'VI-SA€, n. (L. ovum and saccus.) e cavity in the ovary 
which immediately contains the egg or ovum.— Brande. 
oVOID, Ya, (L. ovum, and Gr. gids.) 1. Having a shape 
O-VOID'AL, § resembling that of an egg. —2. In botany, 
rag and swelling toward the base, or with the outline 

of an egg. 

XY VO-LO, n. In architecture, a round molding, the quarter 
of a circle; called, also, the quarter round. 

O-VO-VI-VIP'AR-OUS, a. [L. ovum, vivo, and pario.) A mode 
of generation by the exclusion of a living fetus from an 
oa covering, as in the marsupial animals.— Brande. 

OVULE, 2x. (from L. ovum.) In botany, a body borne 

O'VU.LUM, f by the placenta of a plant, and destined to 
become a seed.— Lindley. 

U'VU-LITE, n. A fossil egg. 

OVUM, n. ; pl. Ova. (L. an egg.) 1. In anatomy, the body 
formed by the female, in which, after impregnation, the 
development of the fetus takes place.—2. In architecture, a 
term applied to ornaments in the shape of an egg, into 
which the echinus or ovolo is often carved.—Gilt. 

OWE (6), v. t ; a regular verb; pret. and pp. owed. (Sax. 

agan; Goth. aigan; Sw.ága; Ice.eg.] 1. To be indebted ; 

to be obliged or bound to pay. 2. To be obliged to ascribc 
to; to be obliged for. 3. To possess; to havo; to be the 
owner of—SÁak. (This is the original sense, but now ob- 
solete. In place of it, we use own, from the participle. See 

OwN.] 4. To be due or owing.—Pope; [obs.) 

UWE, v. i To be bound or obliged.—Bishop Fisher. 

OW'EL-TY, n. The difference which is paid or secured by 
one coparcener to another for the purpose of equalizing a 

artition.— Bouvier. 

OW'ING, Ppr. (This is used in a passive form, contrary to 
analogy, for owen or owed.] 1. Due; that moral obliga- 
tion requires to be paid. 2. Consequential ; ascribable to, 
as the cause. 3. Imputable to, as an agent. 

OWL, n. (Sax. ula, "TA ; D. wil] A well-known bird of the 
genus striz, that flies chiefly in the night, and is distin- 
guished for its hooting. 

OWL'-LIGHT, n. Glimmering or imperfect light. 

OWI/-LIKE, a Like an owl in look and habits. 

OWL'ER, ». One who conveys contraband goods. 

OWL'ET, n. (Fr. Aulotte.} An owl, which sce. 
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OWL'ING, n. The offense of transporting wool or 
out of England contrary to the salute — larkmonq Ex 

OWL'SH, a, Rescmbling an owl.—QGraey. 

OWN, a. (Sax. agen; Hw., Dan. egen; D., G. eigen; the 
participle of Sax. agan.] 1. Bclonging to; possessed; 
peculiar ; usually expressing property with emphasis, or 

| express exclusion of others. It follows my, our, your, 

his, their, thy, her. 2. Own often follows a verb; as, the 

book is not my own, that is, my own book. 3. It is used as 

a substitute ; as, "that they may dwell in a place of their 

own.” —2 Sam. vii. 4. “Ie camo to his own, and his own 
received him not," that is, his own nation or people. 

OWN, v. t. [from thc adjective.) 1. To have the legal or 
rightful title to; to have thc exclusive right of posscssion 
and usc. 2. To have thc lcgal right to, without the ex- 
clusive right to usc. 3. To acknowledge to belong to; to 
avow or admit that thc property belongs to. 4. To avow, 
to confess, ns a fault, crimc, or other act; that is, to ac- 
knowlodge that one has done the act.—5. In general, to 
acknowledge ; to confess; to avow; to admit to be truc: 

_ not to deny. 1 

OWNED, pp. 1. The legal titio being vested in; as, tho 
pm "a owned by him. 2. Acknowledged; avowed: con- 

ase 

OWN’ER, n. The rightful proprictor; one who has the 
legal or rightful title, whether he is the posscssor or not. 

OWN'ER-SHIP, n. Property; proprietorship; exclusive 
right of possession ; legal or just claim or title. 

OWN'TNG, ppr. 1. Having the legal or just title to. 2. Ac- 
knowledging ; avowing ; confessing. 

t OWRE (our), n. (L. urus.) A beast not accurately known, 
larger than a buffalo.—Smart. 

OWSE, n. Bark of oak beaten or ground to small pieces. 

OW'SER, n. Bark and water mixed in a tan-pit. 

OX, ».; pl. Oxen (oxn). (Sax. ora; G. ochs, ochse; D. 08; 
Sw., Dan. oze.) The male of the bovine gcnus of quadru- 
peda, castrated, and grown to his size, or nearly so. 

OX'-BOW, n. A curved piece of wood encircling an ox's 
neck when yoked. 

OX'-ETE (-D, n. [or and eye.) A name of several undcr- 
shrubs or herbs of the genera bupMhalmum and antkemis. 
—The or-eye daisy is an herb of the genus chrysanthemum. 

OX'-EY ED (ide) a. Having large, full eyes, like those of 


an ox. 

OX'-FL?, n. A fly hatched under the akin of cattle. 

OX'-HEAL, x. A plant, bear's-foot, sctterwort, or stinking 
hellebore. 

OX'A-LATE, n. In chemistry, a salt formed by a combina, 
tion of the oxalic acid with a base. 

OX-ALTE, a. (Gr. ofadis.) Pertaining to sorrel; ae, oxalic 
acid, which is composed of two equivalents of carbon and 
three of oxygen, and is commonly manufactured by the 
action of nitric acid upon saccharine and farinaccous sub- 
stances. 

OX'BANE, n. A plant, buphonos.—Ainsworth. 

OX'GANG, n. [or and gang.) In ancient laws, as much land 
as an ox can plow in a year. 

OX-I-OD1€, a. Pertaining to or consisting of a compound 
of oxygen and iodine.— Webster's Manual. 

OX'LIKE, a. (oz and like] Resembling an ox.—Sendya. 

OX'LIP, n. A plant, the primula elatior. 

OX'STALL, n. A stall or stand for oxen. 

OXTER, n. (Sax. oztan.) The armpit. 

OX'TOÓNGUE (oxtung), n. A plant of the genus picris. 

OX'Y-CORATE, n. (Gr. ofvs and xepaw.} A mixture of water 
and vinegar.— Wiseman. sata used.) 

OX’YD, w. (Gr. otvs.] In chemistry, a compound of oxygen 
and a base destitute of acid and salifying properties. 

OX-YD-A-BILT-TY, n. The capacity of being converted into 
an oxyd.— Med. Repos. 

OX'YD-A-BLE, a. Capable of bcing converted into an oxyd. 

OXYD-ATE, v.t. To convert into an oxyd. 

OX'YD-A-TED, pp. or a. Converted into an oxyd. 

OX"'YD-A-TING, ppr. or a. Converting into an oxyd. 

OX-YD-ATION, wm. The operation or process of converting 
into an oxyd.—Lavoisicr. 

OX'YD-A-TOR, n. A contrivance for causing the external 
current of air to impinge on the flame of the Argand 


lam 
OX'Y biz, v.t. To oxydate, which sce. 
OX'YD-IZ ED. Pe. ora, Oxydated. 
OX'YD-IZE-MENT, n. Oxydation. 
OX'YD-IZ-ING, ppr. ora. Oxydating. : 
OXY-GEN, n. [ Pe and tau]. In dain a Fe 
tro-negative, pasifying, and acidifying elemen - 
ple. Tris the vital part of the atmosphere, and the rapport 
er of ordinary combustion. It is also the principal com 
ponent part of water. It was namcd from its property 
of generating acids. bine wed 
OX’Y-GEN-iTE, v. t. To unite or caure to combine wi 


ox š 
ox”. SEN-L-TED. pp. or a. United with oxygen. 
OX'Y-G6EN-i-TING, ppr. Uniting with oxygen. 
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combining with oxygun. 

OX'Y-EN-IZ-A-BLE, a. Capable of being oxygenizcd. 

OX'Y-GEN-IZE, e. t. To oxygenate, which scc. 

OX Y-GEN-IZED, pp. or a. Oxyzenated. 

OX'Y-GEN.IZE-MENT, s Oxygenation. 

PNAN ane ppr. Oxyguunting. 

X-YOEN.OU3.«& Pertaining to oxygen, or obtaincd from it. 
OX'Y-GON, ». (Gr. ofvs and yeria.]. A triangle having three 
OXYGONAL L 4 
OX Y-GONLAL, 4 Having acute angles. Barlow. 
OX-Y-HTDRO-GEN,a. A term applied to a certain kind of 

olor pipo iu which oxygen and hydrogen gases are burncd 

together in ordcr to produce an intense heat; also, to a 

kind of microscope. 

OX-Y-lO.DINE, n. In chemistry, a compound of the chlo- 
riodic and oxiodic acids.— Dary. 

OXY-MEL, s. (Gr. oteç and ped.) A mixture of vinegar 
and honey.— Arbuthnot. 

OX-Y-MORON, n. (Gr. ofvsepov.] A rhetorical figure, in 
which an epithct of a quite contrary signification is addcd 
to a word; as, cruel kindness. 

OX-Y-MÜ'RI-ATE, n. Chlorid. 

OX-Y-AU-RI-AT'IE, e. (Gr. shes and L. muria.] An epithet 

ven to an acid, now called chlorine. 

OX-Y-PROS'SI€ ACID, n. An exploded name for thc pro- 
tochlorid of cyanogen. 

OX-YR'RHO-DINE, n. (Gr. oļus and podoy.) A mixture of 
two parts of the oil of roses with one of the vi of roses. 

OX'Y-SALT, 2x. In chemistry, a compound of an acid and 

OXY-SEL, § a base, both of which contain oxygen. — 
Silliman. 

OX'Y-TONE,a. (Gr. ofvs and rovos.] Having an acute sound, 
or an acute accent on the last syllable.—Smart. 

OXY-TONE, n. An acute sound. 

O'YER, n. [Xon ge 1. In law, a hearing or trial of 
causes. court of oyer and terminer is constituted by a 
commission to inquire, hcar, and determine all treasons, 
felouies, and misdemeanors. 2. The hearing, as of a writ, 
bond, note, or otber specialty. 

* OYEZ, (Fr. oyez.) This word is used by the sheriff or his 
subatitute in making proclamation in court, requiring si- 
lence and attention. It is thrice repeated, and commonly 
pronounced, O yes. 

OYLET-HOLE. See EYELET-HOLE. 

OYSTER, n. (G. auster; D. oester; Sw. ostra; Dan. öster.) 
A bivalvular testaceous animal, much esteemed for food. 

OYS'TER-PLANT, n. Salsify, a plant of the genus tra- 
gopogon ; so called from its taste when cooked. 

OYSTER-SHELL, n. The hard covering or shell of the 


oyster. 
OYS'TER-WENCH, )^. A woman whose occupation is 
OYS'TER-WIFE, to sell oysters; a low woman.— 
OYS'TER-WOM-AN, $ - 
OZ. An abbreviation used for ounce or ounces. 
O-ZENA, n. (Gr. otawa.) A fetid ulcer in the nostril. 
OZ'O-CEN f. A fossil wax. 
O-Z0-CERI "n. A mineral like resinous wax, which is 
somctimes made into candles.—Daza. 


P. 


is the sixteenth letter of the English alphabet, and a la- 
bial articulation formcd by a close compression of the 

anterior part of the lips, as in ep. Itis convertible into b 
and f, sometimes into v, and, in Grcek, into $. In some 
words which wc have borrowcd from the Greek, p is mute, 
as in psalm, ptisan ; but is not silent in English words, un- 
less it may be in receipt, and a few irregular words. P, 
aspirated or followed by À, rcpresents the Greek $, which 
answers to the English f, as in philosophy. 

P. ML stands for post meridiem, afternoon. 

As a numeral, P, likc G, stands for one hundred, and with a 
dash over it, P, for four hundred thousand. 

f PA'AGE, n. (Norm. paage.) A toll for passage over anoth- 
er person's grounds.— Burke. 

PAB'U-LAR, a. (L. pabulum.) Pertaining to food; afford- 
ing food or aliment. 

PAB-U-LA'TION, 2. [L. pabulatio.] The act of feeding or 
procuring provender.— Cockeram. 

PAB'9-LOUS, a. [L. pabulum.] Affording aliment or food; 
alimenta — Brown. 

PAB'U-LUM, n. (L.) 1. Food; aliment; that which fceds. 
2. Fuel; that which supplies the means of combustion. 
PÀA'€A, n. A small animal of South America, allicd to the 

agouti, Guinea-pig, &c. 
PACANE’, n. A species of hickory. See Pecan. 
t PA'CATE, a. [L. pacatus.) Peaceful; tranquil 
Pi’€i-TED, a. A — Bailey. d used.) 
PA-CiTION, n. [L. paco.) The act of appeasing. 


* See Synopsis. à, E, L, &c., long.—KX, E, Y, &c., short. 
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pas; It. passo; yis paso, L. passus; 1. A 
space betwecn the two fct in walkin,, es 

timated at two fect and a half —A geometrical pace 
braces two stepe, or five fect. 3. Manner of walking, 
gait 4. Step; gradation in business. — Temple; [litle 
used.) 5. A mode of stepping among horses, in which the 
legs on thc same side arc lifted togettcr. 6. Degree of 
celcrity.— To keep or hold pace, to kcep uy ` to go or inove 
as fast as somcthing else. 

PACE, v.i 1. Togo; to walk; to movc.—Shak. 2. To ga 
move, or walk slowly. 3. To move by lifting the legs os 
the same side together, as a horse. 

PACE, ». t, 1. To measure by steps. 2 To regulate in 
motion. 

PACED (pást) a. 1. Having a particular gait; [used chief 
in composition.]—9. In composition, going all lengths. 

PA'CER, n. One who paces; a horse that paces. 

PA-CHA’. [E] Sce PAsHAW. 

PA-CIIAL‘I€ (pa-shawflik), a. Pertaining to the government 
ofa pacha. See PASHAWLIC. 

PA€H.Y-DACTYL, n. (Gr. raxus, thick, and daxrvdos, a toe.] 
A bird or other animal having thick toes.—Hitchrock. 

PA€H'Y-DERM, n. (Gr. wayus, thick, and depya, skin.} A 
non-ruminant hoofed animal. 

PA€II-Y-DERM'A-TA, x. pl. In zoology, an order of mam- 
mals which have hoofs, but do not ruminate, distinguished 
for the thickness of their skins, as the horse, hog, ele- 


jen &c. 
PA€H-Y-DERMN’A-TOUS, a. Pertaining to a pachyderm, or 
to the order pachydermata. 

PA-CIFI1€, a. K pacifcus.] 1. Suited to make or restore 
peace ; adapted to reconcile differences. 2. In a state of 
tranquillity.—SyvN. Peace-making; appeasing; mild; gen- 
tle; conciliatory; tranquil; calm; quiet; peaceful; peace- 
able. 

PA-CIF1€, n. The appellation given to the ocean situated 
between America on the east and Asia; so called on av. 
count of its exemption from violent tempests. 

PA-CIF-1€-A"TION, n. [L. pacificatio.) 1. The act of making 
peace between nations or parties at variance. 2. The art 
of appeasing or pacifying wrath. 

*PA-CIF1€-A-TOR, m. [L.] A peace-maker; one who re 
stores amity between contending parties or nations. 

PA-CIFI€-A-TO-RY, a. Tending to make peace; concilia 
tory.— Barrow. 

PAC'-FTED (pase-fide), pp. Appeased; tranquilized. 

PAC'LFI.ER, n. One who pacifies, 

PACT.F£, v. t. (Fr. pacifier; L. pacifico.) 1. To appease, ar 
wrath or other violent passion or appetite; to calm; to 
still; to quiet; to soothe; to allay agitation or excitement 
2 To restore peace to; to tranquilize. 

PACT.FT-ING, ppr. Appeasing; tranquilizing. 

PACING, (d or a. SEMINE by Ru fe dm a horse 

PACK, n. (D. ; G., Sw. pack. š undle of any thing 
inclosed in Leid or bound hs with cords; a bale.—A 
pack of wool is a horse-load, or 240 pounds.—Smart. 2. A 
burden or load; as, a pack of troubles.—Ainsworth. 3. A 
number of cards, or the number used in es ; 80 called 
from being inclosed together. 4. A number of hounds or 
dogs, hunting or kept together, that is, a crowd or assem- 
blage united. 5. A number of persons united in a bad 
design or practice. 6. A great number crowded together ; 

obs.) 7. [Sax. pecan.) A loose or lewd person; one who 
eceives by false appearances; [obs.] 

PA€K, v. t. [D. pakken ; G. packen.) 1. To place and press 
together ; to place in close order. 2. To put together and 
bind fast. 3. To put in close order with salt intermixed, 
as pork. 4. To send off in haste. 5. To put together, as 
cards, in such a manner as to secure the game.; to put to- 
gether in sorts with a fraudulent design, as cards; hence, 
to unite persons iniquitously, with a view to some private 
interes. — To pack a jury, is to bring together, as jurors, 
persons who are likely to favor unduly one of thc parties 
In a cause. 

PACK, ». i. 1. To be pressed or close. 2. To close; to shut. 
3. To depart in baste: with of. 4. To unite in bad meas. 
ures ; to confederate for ill purposes ; to join in collusion. 

PA€K-€LOTH, n. A cloth for packing goods, or in which 
they are tied. 

PA€K’-HORSE, n. 1. A horse employed in carrying packs, 
or goods and baggage: 2. A beast of burden. 

PACKMAN, n. A peddler ; one who carries a pack on his 


back. 

PACK-SAD-DLE, 2. A saddle on which packs or burdens 
are laid for conveyance. 

PA€CK-STAFF, n. A staff on which a traveler occasionally 
supports his Po o 2 Hal. 

PA€K'-THREAD (-thred), x. Strong thread or twine used 
in tying up parcels. 

PA€K-WAX,n. A tendon or cartilage in the neck of 
an animal.—Ray. Called, also, paz-waz. 

PACK'AÓE, n. 1. A bundle or bale; a quantity pressed or 
bound together. 2. A charge made for packing goods. 
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PACKED (pakt), pp. or e. Puttogcther and pressed ; tied 
or bound in a bundle ; put down and saltod, as meat; sent 
off; united iniquitously. 

PACK’ER, n. One who packs; an officer appointed to pack 
meat, as beef, pork, fish, &c. (Stat. of Conn.) 

PACK'ET, n. (Fr. paguet.) 1 A small pack or package; a 
little bundle or parcel. 2. A dispatch-vcssel ; a ship or 
other vessel employed by government to couvcy letters 
from country to country, or from port to port. 3. A ves- 
scl employed in conveying dispatches and passengers 
from place to placc, or to carry passcngers and goods 
coastwise ; [United States. 

PACKET, c. £ To ply with a packet or dispatch-vesscl. 
(United States] . 

PACK'ET-BOAT. See PACKET. 

PACK'ET-SHIP, 2. A ship that sails regularly between 
distant countries for the conveyance of dispatches, lctters, 
passengers, &c. 

PACK FONG, x. The Chinese name of the alloy commonly 
called German silver.— Brande. 

PACKING, ppr. Laying together in close order; binding in 
a bundle; putting in barrcls with salt, &c.; uniting, as 
mea for a traudulent pu .—To send packing, is to 
bundle a peraon otf, or to dismiss him without ceremony. 

PACKING, n. 1. Any material used in packing or making 
close, as the substance around the piston of a pump or 
other tube, to make it water or air tight. 2. A trick ; col- 
Jusion ; {obs} 

PA'CO, 2n. 1. The Peruvian sheep or alpaca, a kind of 

PA'COS,$ lama, having long, soft, and delicate wool. (See 
ALPACA.] 2. The Peruvian name of an ore, conaisting of 
brown oxyd of iron with minute particles of silver.— Ure. 

PACT, n. [Fr.; L. pactum.) A contract; an agreement or 
covenant.— Bacon. 

PA€TION, x. (L. pactio] An agreement or contract. 

PACTION-AL, a. By way of agreement.— Sanderson. 

FATT TIOUN (-tish'us), & Settled by agreement or stip- 
ulation. 

PA€-TO'LI-AN, a. Pertaining to Pactolus, a river in Lydia, 
famous for its golden sands. 

PAD, n. [Sex. paad.) 1. A foot-path ; a road; (obs.]] 2 An 
easy-paced horse. 3. A robber who infests the road on 
foot; usually called a foet-pad. 

PAD, n. 1. Any thing flattened or laid flat; as, a pad of 
Straw,—Rick. Dict. 2. A soft saddle, cushion, or bolster 
stuffed with straw, hair, or other soft substance.— Camden. 

PAD,c.t. 1. To stuff or furnish with padding. 2 To im- 
bue cloth equably with a inordént S Ure 

PAD, v. & (Gr. zarce.] 1. To travel slowly. 9. To rob on 
foot. 3. To beat a way smooth and level. 

PAD'AR, x. Grouts; coarse flour or meal.— Wotton. 

PADDED, pp or e. Stuffed with a soft substance. 

PADDER, n. A robber on foot; a highwayman. 

PADDING, x. 1. In calico-printing, the impregnation of 
cloth with a mordant.—Brande. 2. The stuffing of a coat, 
saddle, &c.; the material used in stuffing coats, &c. 

PADDLE, v.& 1. To row; to beat the water, as with oars. 
2. To play in the water with the handa, as children ; or 
hoe the feet, as fowls or other animals. 3. To finger.— 


PADDLE, v. t. To propel by an oar or paddle. 

PADDLE, œ. 1. A broad, but short oar, used in impelling 
light boats. 2. The blade or broad part of an oar or 
Weapon. 3. A term applied to the broad boards at the 
circumference of a water-wheel. 4. A name sometimes 
given to the feet of tortoises, crocodiles, &c. 

PAD'DLE-BOX, n. A term applied to the wooden projec- 
tions on each side of a steam-boat, within which are the 
paddle-wheela. 

PAD'DLE-STÁFF, n. A staff headed with broad iron, used 
by plowmen to free the share from earth, stubble, &c. 

eADbLE-WHEEL, &. A water-wheel used in propelling 
stoam-boats. 

*AD'DLED, pp. Propelled by an oar or paddle. 

PAD'DLER, x. One who paddles. 

2AD'DO€K, n. (Sax. pada.) A large toad or frog. 

PADDOCK, x. [said to be corrupted from Sax. parruc.] 1. 
A small inclosure under Due immediately adjoining 
the stables of a domain. Brande.—2. Formerly, an inclos- 
ure for races with hounds, &c. 3. A toad. — Spenser; 


obe. 

eÁDD K-PIPE, n. A plant, equiseturn palustre.— Booth. 

PADDOEK-STOOL, n. A plant of the genus agaricus; a 
mushroom ; vulgerly, toad-stool. 

£AD'DY,n. 1. À cant word for an Irishman.—2. In the East 
Indies, rice not divested uf the husk.— Balcom. 

PAD-E-LION, n. I. pas de lion.) An herb, lion's-foot. 

£e A-DI"SHA, n. title of the Turkish sultan and Persian 
shah, denoting protector or throne prince.— Brande. 

PADLOCK, ». (qu. D. peddle, a toad, from its shape.) A 
lock to be hung on a staple and held by a link.— Prior. 

PADLOCK, v. t. To fasten with a padlock ; to stop ; to 
shut; to confine.— Milton. 
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PAIYNAG, n. An ambling nag.— 7D. P. 

PAD'OW-PIPE, m. A plant. Sce PADDOCK PIPE. 

PADU-ASOY, n. [from Pedes t nig end eu da 

-U-A-SOY', n. om Pedua, in Italy, | Fr. ' 

S * IN d. Or. x of YE stuff. V AC Er sete, ill 

AN, 1n. (Gr. raray.) Among the ancients, a song of re- 

P&E'AN, j joicing in honor of A pullo; henco, a loud and 
Joyous song; a song of triumph.— Pope, 

PAZON, n. (Gr. wacwy.] 1n ancient poetry, a foot of four ey} 
lables, of which threc are short and ono long; written. 
also, though less correctly, pean. ; 

PA'GAN, n. [L. paganus.) Literally, a Villager. As the in- 
habitants of the villages in the Roman Empire continucd 
heathen after those in the cities had embraced Christian- 
ity, hence, a heathen; a Gentile; an idolater; one who 
worships false gods. 

PA'GAN,e. 1. Heathen; heathenish ; Gentile; noting a per- 
son who worships false gods, 2. Pertaining to the wor- 
ship of falee gods. 

PA'GAN.ISH, e. (Sax. peganisc.] Heathenish ; pertaining 
to pagans.— King. 

PÁA'GAN-ISM, n. ger paganisme.) Heathenism ; the wor- 
ship of false gods, or the system of religious opinions and 
worship maintained by pagana. 

PA'GAN-IZE, v. t. To render heathenish; to convert to 
heathenism.— Ch. Ob. 

PA'GAN-IZE, v. i To behave like pagans.—Afüton. 

PA'GAN-IZ ED, pp. or a. Rendered heathenish. 

PAGAN-IZ-ING, ppr. Rendering heathenish; behaving like 
pagana ; adopting heathen principles and practice. 

PAGE, n. (Fr, Sp. page] 1. A boy attending on a great 
person, rather for formality or show than for servitude. 2. 
À boy or man who attends on a legislative body. 

PAGE, n. (L. pagina; Fr. pese] 1. One side of a leaf of a 
book. 2. A book or writing, or writings.—3. Pages, in the 
plural, signifies, also, books or writings. 

PaGE, v.t. 1. To mark or number the pages of a book or 
manuscript 2. To attend, as a page.— Skak. 

* PAGEANT (pajent or paj'ent), n. (L. ] 1. A statuo 
in show, or a triumphal car, chariot, arch, or other pomp- 
ous thing, decorated with flags, &c., and carried in public 
shows and processions. 2. Á show; a spectacle of enter- 
tainment; something intended for pomp. 3. Any thing 
show y, without stability or duration. 

* PA‘GEANT, a. Showy; pompous ; ostentatious. 

* PAGEANT, v.& To exhibit in show; to represent. 

* PAGEANT-RY or PAG’EANT-RY, n. Show; pompous 
exhibition or spectacle.— Dryden. 

PAGED, pp. Marked or numbered, as the pages of a book. 

PAGE'HÓOD, m. The statc of a page. 

PAGT-NAL, e. Consisting of pages.— Brown. 

PAÓG'ING, x. The marking of the pages of a book. 


PÁA'GOD, p (Pers. pout g or boot kkoda.] LA 


PAGODA, temple in the East Indies in which idols 
are worshi . An idol; an image of some supposed 
deity. 

PAGODA, *. A gold or silver coin current in Hindostan, 


of the value of 8 or 9 shillings sterling, or nearly 2 dollars. 

Pi’GOD-ITE, n. A name given to the mineral of which the 
Chinese peri ner pagodas. | ë e 

LSID, pret an pp. of pay ; paid for pay 

Pil'GLE, ?n. A plant and flower of the genus primula, or 

P IL, primrose ; cowslip primrose. 

PAIL, w. (W. pacol] An open vessel of wood, tin, &c., used 
in families for carrying liquids. 

PAIL'FUL, n. The quantity that a pail will hold. š 

PXIL-LASSE” (pal-yas), x. [Fr. An under bed of straw.— 
Enc. of Dom. Eon. 

PAIL-MAIL'. See PALLMALL. 

PAIN, n. (W. poen; Fr. peine; Norm. pene, peine; Sax. pin 
or pine; Ger. pein.] 1. An uneasy sensation in anima! 
bolea of any demos from slight uneasiness to extreme 

distrees or torture. 2. Labor; work ; toil; leborious ef- 

fort. In this sense, thc plural only is used; as, to take 
pains. 3. Labor; toilsome effort; task; in the singular, 


(obs.] 4. Uneasiness of mind; disquietude ; anxiety ; 
solicitude for the future ; grief; sorrow for the past 5. 
The throes or distress of travail or child-birth. 6. Penal- 


ty; punishment suffered or denounced ; suffering or evil 
inflicted as a punishment for a crime. 

PAIN, v.t. (W. poeni; Norm. painer ; Fr. peiner; Sax. pinan.) 
1. To make uneasy ia xus anay aeta iona LA 
body, of any degrec of inte Š `o render un 
mit 3. p ocally, to pain omes self, to pud t° 
make, toilsome efforts; (little used.] —Sysx. To disq ie 
trouble; afflict; grieve; aggrieve; distress; agonizc ; 

PAINED,pp. Disquieted 
Á » PP. uieted ; 

PLINFUL e. 1. Giving pain, unessinese, or distress to tho 
body. 2 Giving pain to the mind. 3 | bor OP Nl 
ducing misery or affliction. 4. Requinne ds ing toil 
full of difficultics, 5 Exercising labor; undergoing tob, 
industrious. Dryden.— vw. Disquicting ; troub'esome 
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afttictive ; distressing ; grievous ; laborious ; toilsome ; 
difficult , arduous. 

PAIN'FUL-LY, edr. 1. With suffering of body ; with afic- 
tion, uncasiness, or distress of mind 2. Laboriously ; 
with toil; with laborious effort or cnco. 

PAIN'FUL-NESS, œ 1. Uneasiness or distress of body. 2. 
Affliction ; sorrow; grief; disquictudo or distress of mind. 
A. Laborious effort or diligence ; toil. 

1 PAUNIX, s. (Norm. paynim.) A paren an infideL 

$PAUNIM, a Pagan; intidel—Afilton. 

PAINTING, ppr. Making uneasy ; afflicting. 

PAINLESS, @ 1. Free from pain.—Fell. 2 Free from 
trouble.— Dryden. 

PAINSTAR-ER, m. A laborious person.—Gay. 

PAINSTAK-ING, a. Laborious; industrioue.—Harris. 

PAINSTAK-ING, n. Labor; great industry. 

PAINT, e. t. (Fr. peindre, pegrnant, peint; Sp. pintar.) 1. To 
cover or besmear with color or colors, either with or 
without figures. 2. To form a figure or likeness in colors. 
3. To represent by colors or images; to exhibit in form. 
4. To represent or exhibit to the mind; to present in form 
or likeness to the intellectual view. 5. To diversify with 
POSEE. 6. To lay on Pekin color J^ SIDADeNE UN: 

o color ; picture ; ct; portray ; delmeate ; sketch; 
draw ; describe. ee 

PAINT, v. Ç 1 To lay colors on the face. 2. To practice 
Painting. 

PAINT, n. 1. A coloring substance; a substance used in 
painting, either simple or compound. 2. Color leid on 
canvas or other material; color representing any thing. 
3. Color laid on the face ; rouge. 

PAINTED, pp. or e. 1. Colored; rubbed over with paint 
2. Represented in form by colors. 3. Described. 

PAINTER, n. One whos» occupation is to paint; one 
skilled in representing things in colors. 

PAINTER, n. (qu. Ir. paintez.] A rope at the bow of a boat, 
used to fasten it to a ship or other object. 

PiINTER-STAINER, x. A painter of coats of arms.— Bu- 


chanan, 

PiINTERS'-€OL16, n. A peculiar disease, usually termin- 
ating in palsy and mental imbecility, to which painters are 
subject, and also others who handle lead polsons.— Brande. 

PAINTING, ppr. Representing in colors; laying on colors. 

PAINTING, x. 1. The act or employment of laying on col- 
ors. 2. The art of forming figures or resembling objects 
in colors on canvas or other material, or the art of repre- 
senting to the eye, by means of figures and colors, any ob- 
ject of sight, and sometimes the emotions of the mind. 3. 


A picture; a likeness or resemblance in colore. 4. Colors , 


on. 

PAINTRESS, n. A female who B gie 

PAINT'EBRE, n. (Fr. printare.) e art of painting. 

PAIR, w. E pair ; Sp, Port. par; It. pari.] 1. Two 
things of a kind, similar in form, applied to the same pur- 
pose, and suited to each other or used together. 2 Two 
Of a sort; a couple; a brace. 

PAIR, v.i. 1. To be joined in paire; to couple. 2. To suit; 
to fit; as a counterpart. 

PAIR, v.¢ 1. To unite in couples 2 To unite as corre- 
epondent, or rather to contrast. 

PAIR, v. To impair. See Impam. 

PAIR-OFF’, v. £ L To separate from a company in pairs. 
; —2. In a legislative body, two members are said to pair of 

* when, being of opposite parties, they agree to be absent 
when the vote is taken. See PAIRBING—OFF. 

PAIRED, pp. Joined in couples; fitted ; suited. 

PAIR'ING, ppr. Uniting in pairs ; fitting. 

PAIRTING-OFF, 2. In legislative bodies, a practice by which 
two members of opposite political opinions agree to absent 
themselves from voting during a stated period. The 
precoce is said to have originated in the time of Crom- 
we 

PAIR1NG-TIME, n. The time when birds couple.— Smart. 

PAIX'HAN GUN, n». (from the name of the inventor] A 
" howitzer of great weight and strength, for throwing shells 

of a very large size.— Park. 

PAL'ACE, n. (Fr. palais; L. palatium.) 1. A magnificent 
house in which an emperor, a king, or other distinguished 
person resides. 2. A splendid place of restdence. 

PAL'ACE-€OURT, n. The domestic court of the kings of 
Great Britain, which administers justice between the 

s domestic servants. 

t PA-LA'CIOUS (-shus), a. Royal; noble ; magnificent. 

PAL'A-DIN, n. A knight-errant. 

PA-L £O, i Initial syllables from the Greek rahas. See 

PA-LE'O. $ PALEOGRAPHY, PALEOLOGY, &c. 

PA-LZES'TRA. See PALESTRA. 

PAL-AN-QUYX', uini a. (Hindoo, palkee; Port. 

PAL-AN-KEEN’, 

India, China, &c., borne on the shoulders of men, and in 
which a single person is conveyed from place to place. 

PAL'A-TA-BLE, 
is relished. 
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palangue.] A covered carriage used in | 


a. Agreeable to the taste; savory. 2 That | 
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PAL'A-TA-BLE-NESS, ». The quality of being agreeable 
to the taste; relish.—Aikin. 

PAL'A-TA-BLY, adv. In a manner agreeable to the taste. 

PAL'A-TAL,a. Pertaining to the palatc ; uttcred by the aid 
of the palate. 

PAL'A-TAL, n. A letter pronounced by the aid of the pal 
atc, or an articulation of the root of the tongue with the 
roof of the mouth; as g hard and k, in eg, ek. 

PAL/ATE, n. [L. palatum.) 1. The roof or upper part of 
the mouth. In man, it is composed of two parts, viz., the 
hard palate, vrhich forms an arch in the anterior part of 
the mouth ; and the soft palate, which lies in the posterior 
part of the mouth, and consists of a membranous curtain 
of muscular and cellular tissue, from the middle of which 
hangs the uvula. 2 'Tastc.—Pope. 3. Mental relish; in 
tellectual taste.—4. In botany, the convex base of the low 
er lip of a personate corolla.— Brande, 

t PAL'ATE, v. t. To perceive by the taste.—Shak. 

PA-LA'TIAL (-shal) a. Pertaining to the palate. 

PA-LA'TIAL, a. (L. palatium.) Pertaining to a palace ; be 
coming a palace ; magnificent. — Drummond. 

t PAL’A-TI€ or PA-LATI€, a. Belonging to the palate. 

PA-LATIN-ATE, =. [it palatinato; L. palatinus) The 
province or seignory of a palatine. Two small territories 

Germany were formerly called the Upper and Lower 
Palatinate. 

PAL'A-TINE, e. [Fr. palatin ; It. palatino; L. palatinus. 
Pertaining to a palace; an epithet applied originally d 
persons holding an office or employment in the king's pal. 
ace; hence it imports possessing royal privileges; as, an 
elector or count imis 

PAL'A-TINE, n. One invested with royal privileges. 

t PAL’A-TIVE, a. Pleasing to the taste.— Brown. 

PA-LA'VER, n. (Sp. palabra; Port palavra.) 1. Idle talk. 
2. Talk intended to deceive ; flattery; (vulgar.) 3. A con- 
ference or deliberation ; [an African use.) 

PA-LA'VER, v. t. or v. “o deceive by words; to flatter; 
to use idle, deceitful talk; to hold a palaver. [Vulgar.} 

PA-LA'VER-ER, n. A flatterer. 

PALE, a. (Fr. pale, palir.) 1. White or whitish; wan; pal: 
lid; deficient in color ; not ruddy or fresh of color. Pate 
is not precisely synonymous with white, as it usually de- 
notes what we call wan, a darkish dun white. 2 Noi 
bright; not shining ; of a faint lustre ; dim. 

PALE, v.t. To make pale.—Skak.—Prior. 

PALE, v.i. To turn pale.— Miss Pickering. [Poetical.) 

PALE, x. (Sax. pal; Ger. faM; D. paal) 1. A narrow 
board pointed or sharpened at one end, used in fencing or 
inclosing. 92. A pointed stake. 3. An inclosure ; properly, 
that which incloses, like fence, limit ; hence, the space in 
closed; as, the pale of Christianity.—.tterbury. 4. Dis- 
trict ; limited territory.—5. In heraldry, one of greater 
ordinaries, being a broad perpendicular stripe in an es- 
cutcheon. 

PALE, v. t. [D. paalen ; Ger. pfahlen.] 1. To inclose with 

es or stakes. 2. To inclose ; to encompass. 

PALE'-ETED (ide) a. Having eyes dimmed.— Milton 

PALE-FACED (-füste) a. 1. Having a pale or wan face.- 
Shak. 2. Causing paleness of face.— 

PALE-HEARTED, a. Dispirited.—Shak. 

PA-LE-A'CEOUS (-shus), a (L. palea.} 1. Chaffy; resem 
tief chaff, or consisting of it. 2. Chaffy ; furnished with 
chaff. 


PALED, pp. 1. Inclosed with pales or pickets. 2 Striped. 

PALE'LY, adv. Wanly ; not freshly or ruddily. 

t PAL'EN-DAR, n. A kind of coasting-vessel — Knolles. 

PALENESS, w. 1. Wanness; defect of color; want of 
freshness or ruddiness; a sickly whiteness of look. 2 
ant of color or lustre; as, the paleness of a fower.— 


Tae eee n. one conversant with paleography. 

A-LE-O-GRAPHI16, 

Pà.LE-O-GRAPHTC-AL, 5% Pertaining to paleography. 

PA-LE-OG/RA-PRY, n. (Gr. raAaw$ and yeron) 1. The 
study of ancient writings; the art of deciphering ancient 
writings. 2 An ancient manner of writing.—E. Stiles. 

Pi-LE-OL'O-01ST, n. One who writes on antiquity, or one 
conversant with antiquity.— Good. 

PA-LE-OL’0-GY, n. (Gr. xuAavo$ and Xoyog] A discourse 
or treatise on antiquities, or the knowledge of ancient 
things. 

Pi-LE-O-SAURUS, n. (Gr. xaAato; and cavpos-} A fossil 
saurian found in magnesian limestone. ° 

PA-LE-ON-TO-LOG1€-AL, a. Belonging to paleontology. 

PA-LE-ON-TOL’O-GIST, n. One versed in paleontology. 

PA-LE-ON-TOL’O-GY, n. [Gr. raXacos, and deser Lo Way 
science of ancient beings or creatures; applied to sch 
ence of the fossil remains of animals and plants now ex- 
tinct.—Journ. af Science.— Mantell. 

PA-LE-O-THE'RI-AN, e. Pertaining to the rium 

PA-LE-O-THE'RI-UM, 2 n. (Gr. zaħaios and Snpiov.} A large 

PA'LE-O-THERE, $ quadruped resembling a pig os 
tapir, but of great size, now extinct. —Lyel. 


* See Synopsis. i, Ë, T, &c. long —L, E, 1, &c., short.—FAR, FALL, WHAT j;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD;—MO VE, BOOK, 
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PA'LE-OUS, a. (L. palea.) Chaffy ; like chaff. . 

Pi-LE-O-ZO1l€, a. [Gr. zaAavos and woy.) In geology, a 
term applied to the lowest fossiliferuus strata; and, also, 
to the earliest forms of life.— Dang. 

PA-LES'TRA, n. (Gr. wadacorpu, from ken, wrestling. A 
wrestling; the place of wrestling; oxercises of wrestling ; 


a place fer athletic exercises in Greece. 
bAT ESTRIAS a. [Gr. wadaterpixos.) Pertaining to 


PA-LES'TRIC-AL, the exercise of wrestling.— Bryant. 

t PAL'ET, n. (Fr. pelete] The crown of the head. 

PAL'ETTE. Sce PALLET. 

EAL'FREY (pawl'fre), n. (Fr. pelefroi ; It. palafreno.] 1. A 

orse used by noblemen and others for state, distinguishod 
from a war horsé. 2. A small horse fit for ladics. 

PAL'FREY ED (pawl'fred), e. Riding on a pelfrey. 

PAL-I-FI-CATION, n. (L. palus.) The act or practice of 
driving piles or posts into the ground for making it firm." 

PA-LIL'O-0Y, n. (Gr. xaX» and Aoyog.)] In rhetoric, the 
tepetition of a word, or fragment of a sentence, for the 
sake of greater energy.— Brande. 

CA'LIMP-SEST, n. (Gr. wav and Yaw.] A kind of parch- 
ment manuscript which has been written over a second 
time, the former writing having been erascd. 

PALIN-DROME, n. (Gr. xadtwdpopta.) A word, verse, or 
sentence that is the same when read backward or for- 
ward ; as, madam. 

PALING, ppr. Inclosing with pales. 

PILING, * A fence formed with pales, or pales taken col- 
lectively. 

PAL-IN-GE-NE'SI-A, ? n. (Gr. raktyytyecta.] A new birth, 

PAL-IN-GEN'E-SY, $ or transition from one state to an- 
other; a regeneration. 

UAL'IN-ODE, 22. [Gr. rakcywdia.] A recantation, or deoc- 

PALIN-O-DY, §  laration contrary to a former one. 

PAL-I-SADE’, n. (Fr. palissade.) A fence or fortification 
consisting of a row of stakes or posts sharpened and ect 
firmly im the ground. 

PAL-I-SADE, v. t. To surround, inclose, or fortify with 
etakes or prs 

PAL-I-SAD'ED, pp. Fortified with stakes or posts. 

PAL-I-SAD'ING, ppr. Fortifying with poets. 

PAL-I-SADO, n. Palisade, which see. 

PiL‘ISH, a. Somewhat pale or wan.—Arbuthnot. 

PALL, n. (L. pallium; Sax. pelle] 1. A cloak; a mantle 
of state. 2. The mantle of an archbishop. 3. The cloth 
thrown over a dead body at funerals. 4. A detent or 
click, & ex a small piece of metal or wood which falls be- 
tween the teeth of a rachet wheel, or of a windlass, to pre- 
vent its revolving backward. 

PALL, s. In heraldry, a figure like the Greek Y.— Encyc. 

PALL, e.t. To cloak; to cover or invest. — Shak. 

PALL, e. i (W. patlu.] To become vapid; to lose strength, 
life, spirit, or taste; to become insi 

PALL, e. ¢ 1. To make vapid or ins 2. To make spir- 
re to dispirit; to depress. 3. To wcaken; to impair. 
4. To cloy. 

tPALL, n. Nausea or nauseating.—Ld. Shaftesbury. 

PALL'-BEAR-ER, n. A term applied to those who attend 
the coffin at a funeral, so called from the pell or eovering 
of the body, which they formerly carried. 

PAL LA, n. [L.] Among the Romans, a large upper robe 
worn by ladies.— Elmes. 

PAL-LADI-UM, n. (Gr. xaJAa&toy.] 1. Primarily, a statue 
ef the goddess Palas, on the preservation of which de- 
aa gal the safety of ancient Troy. 2. Something that af- 
ords effectual defense, protection, and safety. 3. A gray- 
ish white malleable metal found with platinum in emall 

ains of a fibrous texture. 

PÁL'LAS, n. (Gr.] 1. In mythology, the Grecian goddess of 
wisdom, identified at a later period with the Roman Mi- 
nerva. Brande.—32. In astronomy,one of the small planets 


or asteroids which revolve between the orbits of Mars and ' 


Jupiter. 

CALLED Gawid), pp. Made insipid. 

PAL'LET, n. (Fr. palette; 1t. paletta.) 1. Among painters, 
a little oval table or board, or piece of ivory, on which the 
paintasyplaces the colors to be used.—92. Among potters, 
Crucible-makers, &c., a wooden instrument for forming, 
beating, and rounding their works.—3. In gilding, an in- 
strument made of a squirrel's tail, used for taking up and 
sprorciog gold leaf. —4. In heraldry, a small pale ; (see Pace.) 

. A term applied to the pieces connected with the pendu- 
tum of a clock, or the balance of & watch, which receive 
the immediate impulse of the ewing-whecl or balancce- 
wheel.—Brende. 6. A measure formerly used by eur- 

ous, containing three ounces. 

PAL'LET, n. (paille, Chaucer; Fr. paille; L. palea; lr. 

peall] A smell bed.— Milton. 

PAL'LI-AL, a. Pertaining to a mantle, especially the mantle 
of sheil-ishes. —Smart. $ 

f PAL'LI-A-MENT, w. ,L. pallium.) A dress; a robe. 

PAL‘LIARD (pa! yard). n. (Fr.) A lecher; a lewd person. 
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t PAL'LIARD-ISE, n. Fornication. -A ek. 
PAL-LIASSE' (-yas), n. An under bed of atraw, &c. 


PAL/LEATE, v. t. (Fr. pallier; Ey, pal 
[obs.] 2. To cover erus Peed EO Doa 


. to concen the e 

of otienases by excuscs and apologies ; hence, to sedia 
ai Bp lessen ; ss sonen by varalle repreecntations. ` 

o uce in violence ; to mit à 

2 en. gato; to lussen or abate, 

1 PAL'LI-ATE, a. Eased ; mitigated. 

PAL'LI-A-TED, pp. Covered by excuses; extenuated 
softened. Ë : 

PALLI-A-TING, ppr. or e. Cancealing tho enormity or 
most censurable part of conduct; extenuating; softenin 

PAL-LI-A’TION, n. 1. The act of palliating; concealment 
of the most flagrant circumstances of an offcnec ; cxteno. 
ation o ets representation. 2. Mitigation; ullcvia- 
tion; abatcment. 

PAL'LI-A-TIVE, a. (Fr. palliatif.] 1. Extenuating; se 
to extenuate by excuscs or favorable representation. 
Mitigating ; alleviating; as pain or discase. 

PAL'LLA-TIVE, w. 1. That which extenuates. 2. That 
which mitigates, alleviates, or abates the violence of pain, 
discase, or other evil.—Swift. 

PAL ID, a. [L. pallidus.) Pale; wan; deficient in color, 
not high-colored.— Spenser. 

t PAL-LIDT-TY, n. Paleness. 

PAL'IJD.LY, ade. Palely ; wanly.— Taylor. 

PAL'LAD-NESS, n. Paleness; wanness. 

PALL/ING, ppr. or e. S king vapid or insipid. 

PALLING, x  Insipidity; the atate of being insipid or 


cloyed. 

PAL'LLUM, n. (L.] In the Romen Catholic Church, a short 
white cloak, with a red cross, encircling the neck and 
shoulders, and falling on the back.— Brande. 

PALL-MALL' (pelmel), n. (L. pila and malleus; It. palla 
and malleo.] 1. A play in which a ball is driven through 
an iron ring a mallet; also, the malict. 9. A strcet m 
London, so callcd from its having once been the place for 

laying the game called pall-maH. 

PAL'LOR, n. UL) Palencss.— Taylor. 

PALM (pim), x. (L. palma.) 1. The inner part of the hand. 
2. A hand or hand's breadth; a lineal measure of three 
inches. 3. The broad triangular part of an anchor at the 
end of the arms. 4. The name of many species of plants 
growing in warm climates, but particularly of the date 
tree or grcat palm. The palms have straight cylindric 
trunks, often lofty and generally without branches, and 
are crowned at the summit with a tuft of large zadiatin 
leaves. 5. Branches of the palm bcing worn in token of 
victory, hence the word signifies superiority, victory, tri- 
ampe a Among seamen, an instrument fitted to the hand 
and used in sewing canvas, instead of a thimble. 

PALM (p&m), v.e. 1. To conceal in the palm of the hand- 
Príor. .2. To impose by fraud. 3. To handle. 4. To stroke 
with the hand. 

PALM-OIL (plun'oil) n. A vegetable oil obtained from 
the fruit of several species of palms, and used in the man- 
ufacture of soap and candles. 

PKLM’-SUN-DAY (pám'-eun-de), n. The Sunday next be- 
fore Easter ; so called in commemoration of our 3avior's 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem, when the multitude 
strewed palm-branches in the way. 

PXALM'-TREE (p&m'tree), n. The name of many trees be- 
longing to the natural order of palms. 

PAL'MA CHRISTI, n. (L.) An annual plant, whose seeds 
furnish the well-known castor-oil of mcdicine.— Loudon. 

PAL'MAR, a. (L. palmaris.) Of the breadth of the hand. 

PAL'MA-RY, a. [L. palmaris.) Principal; cnpital.— Bp. 
Horne. 

PALM'A-RY,a. Pertaining to a palm. 

PAL'MATE, 2a. (L. palmatus.) 1. Having the shape of a 

PAL'Mi-TED, hand ; resembling a hand with the fingers 

e spread. 2. Entircly webbed, as fect. 

PALMED (pümd), pp. Imposed by fraud. 

PALMER (pünrer) n. One who returned from the Holy 
Land bearing branches of palm ; a pilgrim or crusader. 

PALM'ER-WORM (pim'er-wurm), n. Á hairy worm.—Jod, 


i, 4. 

PAL-METTO, m. A species of palm-trce growing in tho 
West Indies and Southern United States; called, also, 
cabbage-tree, : 

PAL'MIO ACID, x. A kind of acid obtained from palintpe. 

PAL-MIF'ER-OUS, a, [L. palma and fre. Bearing palms. 

PAL'MINE, n. A white waxy substance obtained from cas 
tor-oil. 


PALM'ING, ppr. Imposing by fraud. ' 
PAL'NI-PED, a. (L. palma and pes] W cb-footed ; having 
the toes connected by a membrane ; as a Water. 


PAL'MI-PED, n. A swimming bird; one that bas webbed 


feet. 
deals in palmistry. 
PAL'MIS-TER, n. IC AMA ni. The art or practice of 


“risk or MN fortunes by the lines and marka in the 
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palm of the hand. 2, Addison usce it humorously, for the 

" Mn of tho hand. " d i 

M'Y (pün'y), a. 1. Bearin ms.—Shak. 
Flourishing ; prosperous ; tia sena 

PALP, n. H ft. palpus.) A joiuted ecusifcrous organ at- 

PAL'PI, a. pl $ tached in pairs to the back or side of the 
lower jaw in many insccti ; a fceler. 

PALP, v. t. To fee [pe authorized.) 

PAL-PA-BIL'I-TY, n. The quality of bcing perceptible by 
the touch.—Arbuthnot. 

PAL'PA-BLE, a. (Fr.) 1. Perccptible by tho touch ; that 
may be felt, as darkness.—sNhak. 2. Gross; coarse; casi- 
ly perccived and detected, as a mistake. 3. Plain; obvi- 
Ous ; easily yaqa as proof.—Hooker. 

PAL'PA-BLE-NES3S, m. Tho quality of being palpable ; 
punca; obviousness; grossness. 

PAL'PA-BLY, adv. 1. In such a manner as to be perceived 
Dr touch. 2. Grosely ; plainly; obviously. 

PAL-PATION, n. (L. palpatio.] The act of fecling. 

PAL'PE-BRAL, a Pertaining to the eyebrows. 

PALTE-BROUS, o. Having large eyebrows. 

PAL'PI-FORM, a. Having the form of palpi or feclers. 

PAL-PIO'ER-OUS, a. Bearing palpi or feclers.—Kirby. 

PAL'PI-TATE, v. f. [L. palpito.) To beat gently; to beat, 
as the heart; to fluttcr, that is, to move with little throcs; 
&s we say, to co pit a 

PAL'PI-TA-TING, ppr. ora. Bcatin gently ; fluttering. 

PAL-PI-TATION, n. [L. paipitatio.] 1. À beating of the 
heart; particularly, a preternatural beating or pulsation 
excited by violent action of the body, by fear, fright, or 
discase. 2. A violent, irregular motion of the heart. 

PALSGRAVE paw grave) n. (Ger. pfalsgraf.) A count 
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or earl who has the superintendence of the king’s palace. 

PALS'GRA.VYNE, n. The consort or widow of a palsgrave. 

PAL'SI-CAL, a. Affected with palsy ; paralytic. 

PAL'SI ED (paw zid), pp. gra. Affected with palsy. 

PAL'$Y, n. [contrac om Gr. zapaAvors.) An abolition 
of function, whether of intellect, special sensation, volun- 
ary monos common sensation, or sympathetic motion ; 

aralysis. 

PAL'SY (pawi'ze), v. t. 1. To paralyze; to destroy function. 
2. To destroy energy.— Dwight. 

PAL'SY-ING, ppr. or a. Destroying function. 

PAL'TER, v. £ To shift; to dodge; to play tricks.—Joàn- 
son. Rather, to fail; to come short; to balk. 

t PAL'TER, v. t. To squander. Qu.—Ainsworth. 

PAL'TER-ER, *. One who palters, fails, or falls short. 

PAL'TRI-LY, adv. In a paltry manner. 

PAL'TRI-NESS, n. The state of being paltry or vile. 

PALTRY, a. (Sw. palta, pL. paltor ; Scot. paltrie or peltrie.) 
Ragged i mean; vile; worthless; despicable; contempt. 


PA-LOUDAL, a. [L. pee Pertaining to marshes ; Y 
PAL-U-DY'NA, n. [L. patus] A genus of fresh-water snails. 
PA-LU'DIN-OUS, a. Pertaining to the paludina, 
PA'LY,a. 1.Pale; wanting color.—Shak. ; [used only in poet- 
.]—2. In heraldry, divided by pales into four equal parts. 
PAN, n. The knave of clubs.—Pope. 
PAMPAS, n. pl. The name givcn to vast prairies in the 
southern part of Buenos Ayres, in South America. —En- 


c. Am. 

PAMPER, t. t. [It. pambere, ped 1. To feed to the 
full; to glut; to sagipate ; to f. luxuriously. 2. To 
gratify to the full; to furnish with that which delights. 

FADEN pp. or a. Fed high; glutted or gratified to 

e 

EAN EEE NG ae Glutting ; feeding luxuriously ; grati- 
fying to the full. 

PAM'PER-ING, x. Luxuriancy.—Fulke. 

PAM'PHLET, x. (8p. papelon 3 papeleta; papel pepo boe 
small book consisting of a sheet of paper; or of sheets 
stitched together, but not bound. 

PAN'PHLET, ve. t. To write a pamphlet or pamphlets. 

PAM-PHLET-EER', n. A writer of pamphlets; a scribbler. 

PAM-PHLET-EERTNG, a. 1. Writing and publishing pam- 
phlets. 2. n. The writing and publishing of pamphlets. 

PAM'PRE,n. (Fr.) In sculpture. an ornament composed of 
vine leaves and bunches of grapes; used for decorating 
columns it. 

PAN, n. [Sax., Sw. panna; D. pan.) 1.A vessel broad and 
somewhat hollow or depressed in the middle, or with a 
raised border. 2. Thc part of a gun-lock or other fire. 
arms which holds the priming that communicates with 
the charge. 3. Something hollow.—4. Among fi the 
hard stratum of earth that Hes below the soil; called ¿ard 

* 5 The top of the head. 

PAN, v. t. To join; to closc together. [Local.} 

FANE n. [Gr.) In mythology, the deity of shepherds. See 
ANIC. 

PAN'A-BASE, n. (Gr. wav, and base.) An ore of copper, of 
& gray color. 

PAN-A-CE'A, n. [L.] 1. A remedy for all diseases; a uni- 
versa] medicine. 2. An herb. 
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PA-NA'DA, 1n. (Fr. panade.) A kind of food inade by bof 

PA-NA’DO, j ing bread in water to the consistence of pulp 
and sweetened. 

PAN'A-RY, a. (L. panis.) Pertaining to bread. 

PAN'OAKE, n. A thin cake fried in a pan or baked on an 
iron platc.—JFYanklin. 

PAN'CARTE, n. A royal charter confirming to a subjec: 
all his possessions. — Brande. 

PANCH, n. [W. panu.) Among seamen, a thick and strong 
mat, to be fastened on yards to prevent friction. 

es ola *. A Bengal four-oared boat for passengers. 


PAN-CRATIC, 4 (Gr. wav and xparos.) Excelling in 
pier TEA 5 gymnastic exercises; very strong 
or robust. 


PAN'CRA-TIST, ». One who excels in gymnastic excrcisce. 

PAN-€RA'"TI-UM (-she-um), n. (Gr. ray and xparew.) Among 
the ancients, an athletic contest which combines boxing 
and wrestling. 

PAN’€RE-AS, n. [Gr. nay and xpeas.) A gland of the body 
situated between the bottom of the stomach and the verte- 
bres; the sweet-bread. 

PAN-CRE-AT'I€, a. Pertaining to the pancreas. 

PAN'CY. See Pansy. 

PAN-DE'AN PIPES, m. pl. A wind instrument of antiqui. 
ty made of rceds fastened together side by side, gradually 
lessening, and tuned to each other. 

PAN'DECT, n. [L. pandecte.) 1. A treatise which contains 
the whole of any science.—2. Pandects, in the plural, the 
digest or collection of civil or Roman law, made by order 
of the E ror Justinian. 

PAN-DEM'TO, a. (Gr. xav and ónuos.) Incident to a wholo 
poe: epidemic. 

PAN-DE-MONI-UM, 2. (Gr. xas, wav, all, and õaipwy, a de. 
mon.) In fabulous story, the great hall or council-cham. 
ber of demons or evil spirits.—Milton. 

PAN'DER, n. (qu. It. pan ] A pia procurer; a male 
bawd ; a mean, profligate wretch, who caters for the lust 
of others. 

PANDER, v.t. To pimp; to procure lewd women for oth 
ers.— Shak, 

PANDER, v. É 1. To act as agent for the lusts of others. 
2 To be subservient to lust or passion. 

PAN'DER-AGE, n. A procuring of sexual connection. 

PAN'DER-ISM, s. The employment or vices of a pander, 
a pimping.—Swift. 

PAN'DER-LY, a. Pimping; acting the pander. 

PAN-DI€-U-LATION, s. iL. pandiculor.) A yawning; a 
srerehing:; the tension of the solids that accompanies 
yawning. 


PUNDIT. i In Hindostan, a learned Brahmin. 
PAN'DOOR, n. A name given to a kind of light infantry 


soldiers in the Austrian service.. Brande. 

PAN-DORA, n. [Gr. xav, all, and dwpoy, a gift.) In suytholo- 
&y, a fabled female who received a variety of Ju 
piter gave her a box for her husband, who opened it, and 
out rushed a multitude of evils. l 

PAN'DORE, m. (Gr. xaydovpa.) An instrument of musis 

PANDO.-RAN, $ ofthe lute kind; a bandore. 

PAN-DURI-FORM, a. [L. pandura, from the Gr.] In botany 
obovate, with a deep recess on each side, like a violin. 

PANE, n. (Fr. pan; Arm. panel] 1. A square of glass. 2 
A piece of any thing in variegated works. 

PANED, a. Variegated; composed of &mall squares, as a 
counterpane usually is.—Cavendish. 

* PAN-E-óYR'IC, n. (Fr. panegyrique ; It, Sp. ponegirico ; L. 
panegyricus.) 1. An oration or eulogy in praise of some 
distinguished person or achievement; a formal or elabo- 
rate encomium. 2 An encomium; praise bestowed ob 

«PANE-SYRIG) 2. Containing praise oF eul 

. 16€, e. Containi or eulogy; en 

* PAN-E-GYRT€-AL, $ comiastic. 

PAN-EGY-RIS, n. (Gr. xavqyupis.} A festival; a publje 


meeting. 
PAN-E-fR1ST, n. One who bestows praise; a eulogist, 


an encomiast, either by writing jui comet 

PAN’E-G¥-RIZE, v. t. To praise y; to write or pro- 
nounce a eulogy on.— Ch. Obs. 

PAN’E-G¥-RIZE, v. i. To bestow praises.— Mitford. 

PAN’E-G¥-RIZED, pp. Highly praised or eulogized. 

PAN'E-6Y-RIZ-ING, ppr. Praising highly; eulogizing, 

PANEL, n. [Fr. panneau ; Sw. panna} 1. A piece of board 
whose edges are inserted into the frame of a thicker sur 
rounding frame. 2. A piece of parchment or schedule 
containing the names of persons summoncd by the sheriff 
3. The whole jury.—4. In Scots lass, a prisoner at the bar 
— Encyc, Am. 

PANEL, v. t. To form with panels.—Pennont. 

PAN'ELED, pp. ora. Formed with panels. 

PANE’LESS, @ Without panes of glaes.—SAenstone. 

PAN'EL-ING, ppr. Forming with panels. 

PANG, n. (D. pynigen ; G. peinigen.) Extreme pain; pae 
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ticularly, a sudden paroxysm of extreine pain.—Syn, An- 
guish ; agony; throe; distress; sutfcring. 

PANG, v. t. To torture ; to give extrcine pain to. 

PAN'GO LIN, n. A name given to two species of manis, or 
scaly ant-catcr, found in Bengal and Central Africa. Their 
bodies can be rolled into a spherical shape. 

PAN-HEL-LENI-UM, n, [Gr. xuveAAnnoy.) The national 
council or congress of Grecce.—Andcrson, 

PANTE, n. (Sp. It. [e Fr. panique.) A sudden fright ; 
parce a sudden fright without real cause, or terror 

ired by a trifling cause or misapprehension of danger. 

PAN'O€, a. Extreme or sudden; [applied to fright.) 

PANTE, n. The grain of the panic-grass. 

PAN'I€-GRASS, n. A plant of the genus panicum. 

PAN'IE-STRU€K, d. Struck with a panic or sudden fear. 

PAN'I-CLE, n. [L. panicula.) In botany, a species of inflo- 
rescence, in w ch the flowers are arranged on distinct 
pen stalks centripetally around a lengthencd axis.— 


PAN'T.-C ED, n Furnished with panicles.— Eaton. 
PA-NIC'U-LATE, a. 1l. Having branches variously sub- 
PANIGU-LA-TED, $ divided. 2 Having the flowers in 


panicles, 

PA-NIV'O-ROUS, a. [L. panis and voro.) Eating bread; 
subsisting on bread. 

PAN-NADE,m. The curvet of a horse.—-Ainsworth. 

PANNAGE, n. [from L. panis) The food of swine in the 
woods, as bcech-nuts, acorns, &c., called, also, pawns; also, 
the money taken by agistors for the mast of the king's for- 
est.— Cowel. 

PAN'NEL, n. [W. panel; L. pannus.] 1. A kind of rustic 
saddle, 2. The stomach of a hawk. For other senses, sce 

ANEL, 

t PAN-NEL-LA'TION, n. The act of impanneling a jury. 

PANN'IER (pan'yer), n. (Fr. panier ; It. penne 1. A wick- 
er basket ; primarily, a bread-basket, but used for carrying 
fruit or other things on a horse.—2 In architecture, the 
samc as corbel, which see. 

t PAN'NI-KEL, n. The brain-pan or skull.— a 

PAN'O-PLI ED (pan'o-plid), a. Completely armed. 

PAN'O-PLY, x. (Gr. =xavoxÀta.] Complete armor or defense. 

PAN-O-R X'MA, n. [Gr. way and opaya.) 1. Literally, a com- 

lete or entire view on all sides. 2, A pieture presenting 
m a central point a view of objects in every direction, 
represented on the interior surface of a cylindrical wall 
or rotunda. It is lighted from above, and viewed from a 
latform in the center. 

PAN-O-RAM'l€, a. Belonging to or like a panorama. 

PAN-SOPHTE€-AL, a. Pretending to have a knowledge of 
every thing.— Worthington. 

PAN'SO-PHY, n. (Gr. xav and cogia.) Universal wisdom 
or knowledge.—Hartlib. [Little used.) 

PAN-STE-RE-O-R Á'MA, n. A model of a town or country 
in wood, cork, pasteboard, or other substance, showing 
every part in relief.i— Brande. 

PANSY, n. (Fr. pensée] A species of viclet, heart’s-ease. 

PANT, v. £ (Fr. panteler.) 1. To palpitate; to beat with 
preternatural violence or rapidity, as the heart in terror, 
or after hard labor, or in anxious desire or suspense. 2 
To have the breast heaving, as in short respiration or want 
of breath. 3. To play with intermission or declining 
strength. 4. To long; to desire ardently. 

PANT, n. Palpitation of the heart.— Shak. 

PAN'TA-GRAPH, n. See PANTOGRAPH. 

PAN-TA-LETS' n. pl. Loose drawers, resembling panta- 
loons, worn by fémales and children. 

PAN-TA-LOON', a. (Fr. pantalon.) 1. A garment for males, 
in which breeches and stockings are in a piece; [obs.]—2. 
In the plural, pantaloons, a species of close, long trowsers, 
extending to the heels. 3. A ridiculous character, Panta- 
lone, in the Italian comedy, and a buffoon in pantomimes, 
both dressed in y Urge cm 

PAN-TA-MORPHIE, a. (Gr. rac, ravra, and uogós.) Tak- 
ing all forms. 

PAN-TECHNI-OON, n. (Gr. rav and rexyn.) A place where 
every species of workmanship is collected and exposed 
for sale.—Brande. 

PANTER, n. One who pants. 

PANT'ER, n. (Ir. painter.] A net.—Chaucer. 

PXNT'ESS, n. The difficulty of breathing in a hawk. 

PAN THE-ISM, n. (Gr. ray and 9eoç.] e doctrine or sys- 
tem which maiutains that the universe is God. 

PANTHE-IST, n. One who believes the universe to be 
God; a name given to the followers of Spinosa.— Encyc. 

PAN-THEISTIC. Ya. 1. Pertaining to pantheism ; con- 

PAN-THE-ISTIO-AL, y founding God with the universe.— 
2. In sculpture, a term applied to statues and figures which 
bear the symbols of several deities together.— Brande. 

PAN-THE'ON, n, (Gr. xas, or ray, and Scos.) A temple or 
magnificent edifice at Rome, dedicated to all the gods.— 
In the classics, pronounced pan'theon. 

PANTHER, n. [1.; Gr. zav0np.] A fierce carnivorous Af- 
rican quadruped, the felis pardus, of the size of a largc 
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dog, with short hair uf a yellow color, 
roundish black sputs. ‘Tho cougur aud au 
of the genus are nino called panther. 
PAN TIL n I. [qu. W. pantu.) A tile with a curved or ho) 
PAESE, or a Papin 
AG, . OF a, nuting; breath; wi i 
succession of ins irana und e drei d lcm rine rapid 
PANTING, n. Palpitation; rapid breathing; longi 
PÄNT'ING-LY, adv. With palpitation or rapid brea 
PANT'LER, n. (Fr. panctier.) ‘The offic 
PAN-TO-CHILO NOME TEIG 2. [Gr 
N- ME-TER, n. (Gr. za», , and 
pov] An instrument which is a combien ct the eee. 
ase, the sun-dial, and the universu? time-dial, and per 
onns the offices of all threc.— Brande. š 
PAN-TUFLE, n. (Fr. pantoufle.) A slipper for the foot. 
PAN'TO-GRALPII, n. (Gr. ravra and ypugw.) An instrument 
for Pops reducing, or cnlarging maps, plans, and fig- 
urcs.—P. 
PAN-TO-GRAPIT'IO, Ya. Pertaining to a pantograph , 
PAN-TO.GRAPHI€-AL, $ performed by a pantograph. 
PAN-TOG'RA-PIIY, n. General description; view of an 
entire thing. 
PAN-TOL/'O-GY, n. (Gr. xag and Aoyos.] A work of gencral 
information, embracing all the various branches of knowl- 


ge. 

PAN-TO-LOGTE-AL, a. Pertaining to pantology. 

PAN-TOL’O-GIST, n. One who writes or is conversant with 
purto 

PAN-TON'E-TER, n. [Gr. ravra and perpew.) An instru- 
ment for measuring all sorts of elevations, anglcs, and dis- 
tances. [Not used. 

PAN.TOM' E-TRY, n. Universal measurement. [Not used.) 

PAN'TO-MIME, n. (L. pantomimus] 1. One who imitates 
,all sorts of actions and characters without speaking ; one 
who expresses his meaning by mute action. 2 A sccno 
or representation in dumb show. 3. A species of musical 
entertainment connected with dumb show. 

PANTO MINE, a. Representing only in mute action — 

4 

PAN-TO-MIM'€, la. Pertaining to the pantomime ; 

PAN-TO-MIN'I€-AL, $ representing characters and ac 
tions by duinb show. 

PAN-TO-MINI€-AL-LY, adv. As a pantomime. 

PAN'TO-MIM-IST, n. One who acts in pantomime. 

PAN'TON, Yn. (qu. L. pando.) A horseshor 

PAN'TON-SHOE (-shoo), § contrived to recover a narrow 
and hoof-bound heel. 

pa REA, n. An animal or person who eats ev- 
e 3 

PA RYS n. (Fr. panetière.) An apartment or closet in 
which provisions are kept. 

PANUR-GY, n. (Gr. zavoupyia:] Skill in all kinds ot work 

y. 


diversined with 
ine other specie 9 


er in a great family 


or business; craft.—Ba 

PAP, n. [L. papilla.) A nipple of the breast; a teat. 

PAP, n. [Low L. papa.) 1. A soft food for infants, mado 
with bread boiled or softened with water. 2. The pulp 
of fruit.— Ainsworth. 

PAP, v. t. To feed with 

PA-PÁ', n. [L., Fr. papa ; 

PAPACY, Soi It. paparo.) 
APA-CY, n. [|Fr. papauté; It. 0. 
dignity of the pope or pontiff of Rome; 
ta 


ap. 

4 G. papa ; It, Sp. , the pope. 
[A word with us used by children. J 
1. The office and 
hence, the popes, 


n collectively. 2 Papal authority or jurisdiction ; 
opedom. 
PEPAL, a. [Fr.] 1. Belonging to the pope or pontiff of 


Rome; popish. 2. Proceeding from the pope. 3. Annexed 
to the bishopric of Rome. T 
t PA'PA-LIN, n. A papist.— Herbert. 
PA'PAL-IST, n. One who favors papal power or doctrines 
Baxter 


PA'PAL-IZE, v. t. To make papal. 

PA'PAL-IZE, v. ¿ To conform to popery.— Cowper. 

PA'PAL-LY, adv. Popishly. 

PA-PAV-ER-A'CEOUS, a. Belonging to the poppy. 

PA-PAV'ER-OUS, a. (L. us.) Resembling the pop- 
py; of the nature or qualities of poppics.— Brown, 

PA-PAW', 2. (Fr. papayer.] 1. A tree and its fruit. The ce 
rica papaya, growing in the Enst and West Indies, bears R 
fruit resembling a gourd, which is wholesome, but not very 
palatable.—2. The papaw of North America belongs to the 

shy ic 

t PAPE, n. e pope. : 

PA'PER, n. (Fr. papier ; It. papiro; L. papyrus] 1. A sud 
stance formed into thin shcets, on which letters a 
ures are written or printed. 2 A picce of paper. ig 
single sheet printed or written. 4. Any written of bs 
ment. 5. A promissory note or notes, or A ba pieds 
change.—Kent. 6. Hangings printed or stamped; i pre 
for covering the walls of rooms.  . p. 2hin: 

Pi’PER, a. 1. Made of paper; consisting of paper. = ; 


slight. 
PETER. v.t. L To cover with paper; to furnish with pe. 
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rhancings astu paper a room or a house. 2. To reg- 

ister.— Shak.; [obs.] 3. To fold or inclose in paper. 

CiTER-CREDIT, n. 1. Evidences of debt; promissory 
notes, &c. passing current in commercial transactions. 
2, Notes or bills emitted by public authority, promising 
the payment of money. 

PEPER-FACED (fàstey, a. Having a face as white as papcr. 

PATER-HANGINGS, n. pl. Paper ornamented with col. 
ored fisures, pasted against the walls of apartments, Kc. 
The wrm hangings was originally applicd to the woven 
or embroidered tapestry with which tho walls of clegant 
rooms were covercd. 

PA‘TER-KITE, ^. A light frame covered with paper for 
fying in the air like a kite. — Jfarton. 

PATER-MAR'ER, n. One who manufactures paper. 

PXTER-MAR'ING, x. The art or busiucss of manufacturing 


aper. 

PIPER-MILL, n. A mill in which paper is manufactured. 

PA'PER-MON'EY (inun'ne), s. Notes or bills issued by au- 
thority, and promising the payment of money, circulated 
as the representative of coin. 

PA'PER-STAIN'ER, n. One who stains, colors, or stamps 
Ium for hangings. 

PA'PERED, pp. or a. Covcred with pepcr. 

PA-PES'CENT. a. (from pap.] Containing pap; having the 
qualities of pap.—.rbutkuot. 

PA'PESS, w. A female pope.— Hall. 

PA'PHL-AN, a Pertaining to the rites of Venus. 

PAPETERIE (paptree), w. (Fr. A case containing 
paper and other tnaterials for wrizpg. 

PAP'IER-MA'CHE (pap'yà-mä'shā), n. (Fr.) A hard sub- 
stance made of a pulp from rags or paper mixed with size 
or glue, and cast in a mold. It is used for large tea-boards, 
pie and various ornamental works.—Encyc. of Dom. 

COR. , 

PA-PIL10 (pa-pil’yo), x. (L.] A butterfly, a genus of in- 
sects produced trom caterpillars.— Barbut. 

PA-PIL-IO-Ni’CEOUS, a. sembling the butterfly, a bo- 
tanical term applied to the corolla of leguminous plants, 
as the pea and bean, from its fancied resemblance to the 
figure of a butterfly. 

PA-PIL'LA, n. [L.] 1. A small pap or nipple. 2. pl. Pa- 
PILL are minute projecting filaments, being the termina- 
tion of nerves, as on the tongue, skin, &c. 

“PAPIL-LA-RY, 1a. Pertaining to or resembling the ripple 

“PAPIL-LOUS, $ or the papill#; covered with papilla. 

PAPIL-LATE, v. f. To grow into a nipple.—Fleming. 

PAPTL-LOSE, a. Nipply; covered with fleshy dots or 

oints; verrucose; warty.—Smith, 

PAP'IL-LOTE. x. (Fr.] e name of small pieces of paper 


on which ladies roll up their hair. 
PA'PISM, n. [eom Fr. pape.) Popery.—Bedell. 
PAPIST, n. (Fr. papiste.} Roman Catholic; one who ad- 


heres to the Church of Rome and the authority of the 


pkPisTte, a. Popish; taining to popery ; adherent 

PA-PISTI€-AL, $ to the Charch of Rome, 

PA'PIST-RY, n. Popery; the doctrines and ceremonies of 
the Church of Rome.— Whitgifte. 

PA'PIZED,«. Conformed to popery.—Fuller. 

PAP-POOSE' n. The Indian name for a child. 

PAP'POUS, a. (L. pappus. Downy ; furnished with a pap- 
pue, as the secds of certain plants. 

PAP'PUS, w. [L.] The hairy, feathery, or membranous 
calyx of the individual florets in certain compound flow- 
ers belonging to the Linnwan class syngencsia. 

PAPPY, a Like ; soft; succulent.—Burnet. 

PAPU-LÆ, n. pl. UN Pimples ; a sort of eruption on the 
ekin, commonly terminating in scurf. 

PAP'U-LOSE, a Covered with papule. 

PAP'U-LOUS, a. Full of pimples. 

PAP.Y-RA'CEOUS, la. Belonging to the papyrus, or to 

l'A-PYR'E-AN, papyri. 

PA-PYRUS, n. (L.] 1. An Egyptian plant, a kind of reed, 


of which the ancients made a material for writing. 2. (pl. | 


payer) A written scroll, made of the papyrus. 
PIR, s». [L.par.] 1 State of equality; e value ; equiva- 
rers without discount or premium. Equality in con- 


PA-Rá', n. In Turkish money, the fortieth part of a piaster, 
or about 3 of a cent. —M'Culloch. 

t PAR'A-BLE, a. [L. parabilis.] Easily procured. 

PAR'A-DLE, n. (Fr. parabole; L. parabola; Gr. rapabodn.) 
A fable or allegorical relation or representation of some- 
thing real in life or nature, from which a moral is drawn 
for instruction. 

PAR’A-BLE, v.t. To represent by fiction or fable.—Milton. 

PAR'A-BL ED, pp. Represented by fable. 

PA-RAB'O-LA, n. (L.] A conic section arising from cutting 
a cone by a plane parallel to one of its sides. 

PA-RAP'O-LE, n. In oratory, similitude ; comparison. 

PAR-A-BOL'16, Ya. 1. Expressed by parable or alle. 

PAR-A-BOL1€-AL, § gorical representation. 2. (from pa- 
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rabola.] Waving the form of a parabola; as, a parabotte 
curve. 3. Generated by the rotation of a parubola; as, a 
parabolic conoid. 

PAR.-A-BOL‘I€-AL-LY, adv. 1. By way of parable.— Brown» 
2. ln the form of a parabola. 

PAR-A-BOL'T-FORM, a. Resembling a parabola in form. 

PA-RAB'O-LISM, n. In algebra, thc division of the terms of 
an equation by a known quantity that is involved or mul 
tiplied in the first term. Tot used.} 

PA-RAB'O-LOID, n. (Gr. rana6oAn and ciĝos.} 1. The solid 
generated by the rotation of a parabola about its axis; & 
parabolic conoid. 2. The term paraboloid has sometimes 
been applied to the parabolas of the higher orders. — 


|: Brande, 
` PAICA-CEL'SSIAN (-shan), 2. A physician who follows the 


practice of Paracelsus, a Swiss physician. 

PAR-A-CEL'SIAN, a Denoting the medical practice of Par- 
acelsus.—Hakewill. 

PAR-A-CEN-TE’SIS, s. (Gr. zapaxtvrgo:s.] The operation 
in surgery called tapping, for the evacuation of any cffused 
fui 

PAR-A-CEN'TRIO, Ya. (Gr. rapa and xtvrpoy.] Devi. 

PAR-A-CEN'TRIC-AL, § ating from circularity.—Paracen- 
tric motion, the space by which a revolving planet ap. 
proaches nearer to, or recedes further from, the sun, or 
center of attraction.—Hutton. 

PA-RACHRO-NISM, n. (Gr. rapa and Xpovos.) An error in 
chronology; the mistake of making the date of an event 
later than it was in reality. 

PAR'A-CHROSE, a. (Gr. rapaxpwo:s.) In mineralogy, chang. 
ing color by exposure to the weather.- Mohs. 

PAR'A-CHUTE (par'a-shute), n. [Gr. rapa, and Fr. chute.} 
In aerostation, an instrument in the form of an umbrella 
to prevent the rapidity of descent. 

PAR'A-CLETE, 2. (Gr. xapaxAgrog.] Properly, an advo 
cate; one called to aid or support; hence, the Consoler 
Comforter, or Intercessor.—Pearson. [A term applied to 

PARA CLOSE qb A ting a chapel from the 

/AÀ- SE, n. Screen separa a ] from 
body of a church.—Hook. P E 

PAR-ÀA-€ROS'TIC, a. A poetical composition, in which the 
first verse contains, in order, all the letters which com 
mence the remaining verses of the poem or division. 
Brande. 

PAR-A-CY-AN'O-ÓEN, n. (Gr. rapa, and cyanogen.) A 
brownish-black insoluble substance, which remains after 
the decomposition of the cyanid of mercury by heat. It 
is apparently isomeric with cyanogen.— B. Silliman, Jr. 

PA-RADE', n. [Fr. parade.) 1. In military affairs, the place 
where troops assemble for exercise, mounting guard, or 
other purpose. 2.Show; ostentation ; display. 3. Pomp- 
ous procession. 4. Military order; array. 5. State of 
preparation or defense.—Locke. 6. [Fr.) The action of 
parrying a thrust. 

PA-RADE', v. t. 1l. To assemble and array or marshal in 
military order. 2. To exhibit in a showy or ostentatious 
manner. 

PA-RADE, v. i. 1. To assemble and be marshaled in mili- 
tary order. 2. To go about in military procession. 3. To 
walk about for show. 

PA-RAD'ED, pp. Assembled and arrayed. 

PAR'A-DIGM (par'a-dim), n. (Gr. zapaóstyua.] An exam- 
ple; a model.—In grammar, on example of a verb conju- 

ted in the several modes, tenses, and persons. (Litla 
Li 


PAR-A-DIG-MATTE, ¿° Exemplary.— More. 
n Church hi: , & term applied to 
es si < 


PAR-A-DIG-MATIE€-AL, $ used. 

PAR-A-DIG-MATTE, n. 
those writers who narrated the liv religious persone, 
by way of examples of Christian character.— Brande. 

PAR-A-DIG'MA-TIZE, v. t. To set forth as a model or ex- 
ample.—Hammond. [Little used.) 

PA-RADTNG, ppr. Assembling and arraying in due order, 
making an ostentatious show. 

FA-RAD'ING, n. The act of making a parade. 

PAR'A-DIBE, n. (Gr. rapaóccos.] 1. The garden of Eden 
in which Adam and Eve were placed immediately afte 
their creation.—Milton. 2. A placc of bliss; a region of 
supreme felicity or delight. —M«lton. 3. Heaven, thc bliss- 
ful seat of sanctified souls after death.—4. Primarily, in 
Persia, a pleasure-garden with parks and other append 


PAR-A-DISE-A, n. pl. A genus of passerine birds, called in 
English, birds of Paradise. 

PAR-A-DI-ST'A€-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to Eden or Paradise, 
or to a place of felicity. 2. Suiting paradise; like pare- 
dise. Paradisean, paradisiac, paradisic, and paradisial: arp 
not uscd. 

PAR'A-DOX, n. (Fr. paradoze.] A tenet or proposition con 
trary to received opinion, or seemingly absurd, yet tran 


in fact. 

PAR-A-DOX'€-AL, a. 1. Having the nature of a paradox. 
2. Inclined to tenets or notions contrary to received opib 
ions. 
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PAR-A-DOX'IC'AL-LY, adv, In a paradoxical manner, or 
in a manner scemingly absurd.— Collier. 

PAR-A-DOX'1€-AL-NESS, n. State of being paradoxical. 

t PAR-A-DOX-OL'O-6Y, n. (paradoz, and Gr. Aoyos.] The 
use of paradoxes.— Brown. 

PAR'A-DROME, n. (Gr. xapadpoun.) A gallery or passage 
without any covering overhead.—Ash. 

PAR‘AF-FINE, n. [L. parum and afints.) A tastcless, ino- 
dorous, fatty matter, fusible at 1120, derived from the dis- 
tiation of the tar of becch-wood. It is named from its 
little affinity for other substances.—-Brande. 

PAR-A-GO'GE, n. [Gr. rapaywyn-] In grammar, the addi: 
tion of a letter or syllable to the end of a word. 

PAR-A-GOG@TE, la. Pertaining to a paragoge ; length- 

PAR-A-GOG1€-AL, § ening a word by the addition of a 
letter or syllabic. 

PAR'A-GON, n. [Fr. parangon; Sp. paragon.) 1. A model 
or pattern ; a model by way of distinction, implying supe- 
rior excellence or perfection. 2. A companion; a fellow ; 
[obs.] 3. Emulation; a match for trial; [obs.) 

PAR'A-GON, v. t. (Sp. paragonar.] 1. To compare; to par- 
allel; (little wsed.] 2. To equal; [little used.) 

PAR'A-GON, v. £ To pretend comparison or equality. 
[Little used. 

PAR'A-GRAM, n. (Gr. zapaypapua.] A play upon words, 
or a pun.—Addison. 

PARAGRAPH (pars rat) A pranin ATIA 

‘A- ar'a- » f. [It. paragrafo; Fr. para- 
graphe.) A distinct part of a discourse or writing; any 
portion or section of a writing or chapter which relates to 
& particular point, whether consisting of one sentence or 
many sentences. A paragraph is sometimes marked thus, 
T; but, more generally, a par is distinguished only 
by a break in the composition or lines. 

PAR'A-GRAPH, v. t. To form or write paragraphs. 

PAR’A-GRAPHED, pp. Formed or written in paragraphs. 

PAR-A-GRAPH1€, a. Consisting of paragraphs or 

PAR-A.GRAPH'C-AL, 3 short divisions, with breaks. 

PAR-A-GRAPH1€-AL-LY, adv. By paragraphs: with dis- 
tinct breaks or divisions. 

PAR-A-LEIP'SIS, ) n. (Gr. rapadccyis.] In rhetoric, a pre- 

PAR-A-LIP'SIS, $ tended or apparent omission ; a figure 
by which a speaker pretends to pass by what at the same 
time he really mentions. 

PAR-A-LI-PON'E-NA, n. pl. (Gr. rapadaxw.) Things omit- 
ted; a muppiemeni containing things omitted in the pre- 
ceding work ; a name of the two books of Chronicles. 

PAR-AL-LA€'TIO, a. Pertaining to the parallax of a 

PAR-AL-LA€TI€-AL, i hcavenly body. 

PAR'AL-LAX, n. (Gr. xapaÀÀ)ati$.] In astronomy, the change 
of piace in a heavenly body in consequence of being view- 

Piety p 

A » a. (Gr. *xapaÀ)nÀoç. a. rn geometry, a term 
applied to lines or surf&cez extended in the same direc- 
tion, and in all parts equally distant. 2. Having the same 
direction or tendency ; running in accordance with some- 
thing. 3. Continuing a resemblance through many par- 
ticulars; like; ; equal in all essential parts. 

PAR'AL-LEL, n. 1. A line which, throughout its whole ex- 
tent, is equidistant trom another line. 2. A line on the 

lobe marking the latitude. 3. Direction conformable to 

t of another line. 4. Conformity continued through 
many particulars, or in all essential points; resemblance ; 
likeness. 5. Comparison made. 6. Anything equal to or 
resembling another in all essentíal particulars. 

PAR'AL-LEL, v. t. 1. To place so as to keep the same di- 
rection, and at an equal distance from something else. 2. 
To level; to equal. 3. To correspond to. 4. To be equal 
to; to resemble in all essential points. 5. To compare. 

PAR'AL-LEL-A-BLE, a That may be equaled. (Rare.] 

PAR'AL-LEL ED, pp. Leveled; equaled ; compared. 

PAR'AL-LEL-MM, n.- 1. State of being parallel.—More. 2. 
Resemblance ; equality of state; comparison.— Warton. 

PAR'AL-LEL-LY, adv. |n a parallel manner ; with paral- 
lelism.— Scott. 

PAR-AL-LEL'O-GRAM, n. (Gr. xapaAAgAog and ypayya.] 
1. In geometry, a right-lined quadrilateral figure, whose 
opposite sides are parallel and equal.—2. In common use, 
this word is applied to quadrilateral figures of more length 
than breadth.—Parallelogram of forces, a phrase denoting 
the composition of forces, or the finding of a single force 
which shall be equivalent to two or moro given forces 
when acting in given directions —Hebvert, 

PAR-AL-LEL-O-GRAM'Ie, Ya. Having the properties 

PAR-AL-LEL-O-GRAMI€-AL, § of a parallelogram. 

PAR-AL-LEL-O-PYPED, n. ( parallel, and Gr. em and redov.) 
In geometry, n regular solid comprehended under six par- 
allelograms, the opposite ones of which are similar, paral- 
lel, and equal to each other, or it is a prism whose base is 
a ar eerie ai 

PAR-AL-LEL-O-PIP'ED-ON. n. A parallelopiped, which 
see.— Hutton. 

*PA-RAL'O-0ISM, n. (Gr. xapadoyicpos.] In logic, a reas- 
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per roi rena in poiut sf form, ú e, u which a 
n from premisu i i 
ansa int harde P s which do uot logically 
PA-RAL'O-O1ZE, v. i. To reason falacly.— Ashe. 
PA-RAL'O-ÓY, n. Falsc reasoning. — Brown. 
PA-RAL'Y.SIS, m. (Gr. Wapudvors.) Palsy; an abolitiun of 
function, whether of intellect, special sensation, voluntary 
motion, common sensation, or syinpathetic inotion. 
PAR-A-LYTI€, 2 1. Affected with palsy. 9. Iuclined 
PAR-A-LYTI€-AL, $ or tending to palsy. 
PAR-A-LYTI€, n. A person affected with palay.— Hall. 
PAR'A-LYZE, v. t. (Gr. xapadvw.}) To atlect with palsy. 
PAR'A-LYZED, pp. ora. Affected with palsy, ^ 
PAR'A.LYZ-ING, ppr. or a. Palsying ; destroying fonction. 
PA-RAM'E-TER, 2. (Gr. zrapaucrpco.] 1. lu conie maions, 
a third proportional to any diameter and its coujugate.— 
In the parabola, a third proportional to any abscise and its 
ordinate.—The parameter is sometimes called tho larg 
rectum.—2. In a general sense, in geometry, the constant 
Joey which enters into the equation of a curve— 
ra 


PAR'A-MOUNT, a. (Norm. peramont) 1. Superior to all 
others; possessing the highest title or jurisdiction; as, 
lord paramount, the chief lord of the fce, or of lands, tene- 
mente, and hereditaments. 2. Eminent; of the highest 
order. 3. Superior to all others. 

PAR'A-MOUNT, n. The chief; the highest in rank. 

PAR'A-MOUR, ^. (Fr.] 1.A lover; a wooer. 2. A mis 
tress. 

PAR-A-NAPH'THA-LYNE, n. (Gr. xapa, and saphthaline.) 
A substance closely rescmbling naphthaline, and, nppar- 
ently, a mixture of paraffine and naphthaline.— Bran 

PA-RAN'THINE. See ScAPOLITE. 

PAR'A-NYMPH, n. (Gr. rapa and vvuós.] 1. A brideman; 
one who leads the bride to her marriage; 2. One who 
countenances and supports another. 

PAR'A-PEGM (par’a-pem), n. (Gr. xapaxnypa.) A brozea 
table fixed to a pillar, on which laws and proclamatiors 
were anciently engraved ; also, a tablct publicly cxpoesed, 
on which were astronomical phenomena, as cclipasa 

PARA PET, 3 [Fr.; 8 ] 1. In fortification 

‘A- , R. [Fr.; Sp. parapeto. . In forti "m 
wall, rampert, or elevation of earth for covcring soldiers 
from an enemy's shot.—2. In common language, a breast 
wall raised on the edge of a bridge, quay, &c., to prevent 
Pep from falling over.— Brande. 

PAR'APH, m. (cr. mapa and ázre.] In di ics, the 
figure formed by the flourish of the pen after the signe 
ture.— Brande. 

PAR-A-PHERNAL, a. Pertaining to or consisting in pare 


herna. 

PÁR-A-PHER-NXLIA, In. (Gr. zapaérpva.) 1. Tha 

PAR-A-PHER'NA, Š clothing, jewels, ornamcnts, &c., 
which a wife brings with her at her marriagc, or which 
she possesses beyond her dower. Hence, 2. Appendages; 
ornaments ; trappings. 

PAR-A-PHI-NG@SIS, n. (Gr. zapagipwors.] A disease when 
the Ipae can not be drawn over tbe glans. 

PAR-A-PHO'NI-A, n. [Gr. rapa and dwi7.) Alteration of 
voice.—Brande. 

PAR'A-PHRASE, n. (Gr. xapagpacis.) An explanation of 
some text or passage in a book, ina more clear and ample 
manner than 1s expressed in tbe words of the author. 

PAR’A-PHRASE, v. t. To explain, interpret, or translate 
with latitude; to unfold the sense of an author with 
more clearness and particularity than it is expressed in 
his own words. 

PAR'A-PHRASE, v.i To interpret or explain amply ; to 
make a paraphrase.— Felton. 

PAR’A-PHRASED, pp. Amply explained or translated. 

PAR'A-PHRAS-ING, ppr. Explaining or translating amply 


and freely. 

PAR'A-PHRAST, n. (Gr. zapa$pacrns.] One who para 
phrases.— Hooker. 

PAR-A-PHRASTI€, Ya. Free, clear, and ample in ecx- 


PAR-A-PHRASTI€-AL, § planation; not verbal or literal. 

PAR-A-PHRASTI€-AL-LY, adv. In a paraphrastic manner. 

PAR-A-PHRE-NITIS, n. (Gr. wapa and ¢pevirig.) An in- 
flammation of the diaphragm.—Arbuthnot. 

PAR’A-PLE-GY, 2». (Gr. zapa and xAgyy.] That kind of 

PAR-A-PLE'GI-À, $ palsy which affects the uppcr or lower 
half of the body. 

PAR-A-QUET’ (par-a-ket), a A small specics of parrot 

PAR-A-QUY'TO (par-a-ké'to), $ —Shak. See Pannak KET. 

PAR'A-SANG, n, A Persian measure of length, i cien 
rodotus states to be thirty stadia, nearly four Eng 
milcs; but, in Ep times and places, it has been 30, 
40, or 60 stadia.— e 

PAR-A-SCENE’, w. (Gr. rapa and oxn.) ME 

PAR-A-SCENI-UM, $ Komans, an Spe li and 
part Ad a arame; js by the actors for roving unrob 
ing themselves.— Elmes. 

PAR-A-SCEU-ASTIC (-eu astik), @ Preparatory. O 

; FH as in this. | Obsolete, 
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PA-KA-SCE'N E, n. (Gr. zapaexevr.]. Preparation; the Sab- | PARCI MENT, n. (Fr. parchemin.) The Rin of a sheep or 
ers 


bath-cve of the Jews.— Chalmers. 

PAR-A-SE-LENE, a. ; pl. PARASRLEN.S. (Gr. sapa aud es- 
Aqre.] À mock moon; a luminous ring or circle encom- 
passing the moon. 

PARASITE, m. (Gr. rapaceres.] 1. Literally, one who 
dines with others.—In Greece. the term was first applied 
to one whose otlice was to gather of the husbandman the 
corn allotted for public sacritices. Jt had afterward the 
modern sense.—2. In modern usnge, a troucher friend ; ouo 
who frequents the tables of the rich, and carns his wel. 
come by Battery ; a hanger-on; a fawning ñatterer or 
eycophaut.—3. la botany, a plant obtaining nourishment 
immediately from other plants to which it attaches itself, 
and whose juices it absorbs. lt is different from an epi- 
phyte, which sec.—4. 1n entomology. à terin applied to in- 
eects which, in soine stage of their existence. eat the bodics 
or eggs of other insects, and frequently destroy them.—In 
zoology, a term applied to animals which live on the 
bodies of other animals, as licc, &c.; and also to those 
birds which seize on the ucsts of other birds for thcir 
habitation. 

PAR-A-SIT 6, ta. 1 Faroring; wbccdling; fawning 

PAR-A-SIT1€-AL, § for bread or favors. 2. Growing as a 
parasite grows. 3. Living ou some othcr body ; as, a par- 
esitic aninal 

PAR-A-SIT1€-AL-LY. ado. In a flattering or whcedling 
manner ; by depcudence on another. 

PAR'A-SIT-ISM. xa. The behavior or manners of a parasite. 

PAR'A-SOL, w. [Fr.; Sp} A small umbrella used by ladies 
to defend themselves from rain, or their faces from the 
eun’s rays. 

PAR-A-SOL-ETTE’, n. A small parasol or sun-shade. 

PAR-A-SY-NEX'I8, n. [Gr.] An unlawful meeting. 

PAR-A-TAXAS, n. [Gr.] The opposite of syntax ; the mere 
ranging of prepositions one after another without con- 
nection or dependence.—Brande. 

PA-RATH'E-S13, n. (Gr. xapa0soig.] 1. iu grammar, the 
placing of two or morce nouns in the same case or in ap- 

osition. 2 A parenthetical notice printed thus, [ ]. 
pRRATO-MOUS. a. (Gr. rapa, about, and repvu, to cleave.) 
In mincralogy, baving the faces of cleavage of an indeterm- 
inate number. 

PAR-A-VAIL’, a. (Norm. par and availe.] In feudal law, the 
tenant paravail is the lowest tenant holding under a mean 
or mcdiate lord. 


tPAR'A-VANT, ado. (Fr. par and avant.) In front; pub- 
tPAR’A-VAUNT, $ _ licly.—Spenser. 
PAR'BOIL, v. t. (Fr. parbouillir.] 1. To boil in part; to boil 


in a moderate degree. 2 To cause little vesicles on the 
skin b7 means of heat. 

PARBOILED, pp. or a. Boiled moderately or in part. 

t PAR'BREAR, v. i or v. t. To vomit.—Skelton. 

tPARBREiK, n. Vomit.—Spenser. 

PAR BUCK-LE, *. Among seamen, a purchase, formed of a 
single rope around any weighty body, as a spar or cask, 
by which it is lowered or hoisted.—As a verb, to hoist or 
lower by means of a parbuckle.— Totten. 

P&RCEL, n. (Fr. parcelle] 1. A part; a portion of any 
thing taken Pa deg 2 A quantity; any masa. 3. A 
part belonging to a whole. 4. A small bundle or package 
of goods. 5. A number of persons, [in contempt.]— Shak. 
6. A number or quantity, [in contempt.) 

PARCEL, c.t. 1. To divide into parts or portions. 2. To 
make up into a mass.—Shak. ; [little used.J—To parcel a 
rope, in seamen's language, to wind tightly around it strips 

MPARCEL a. Part or elf bawd, a parcel 

, .G. Part or ; as, a parcel bawd, a oet. 

PAR'CELED, pp. Divided into portions. r 

PAR'CEL-ING, ppr. Dividing into portions. 

PAR'CEL-ING, n. Among seamen, long, narrow slips of 
canvas daubed with tar and bound about a rope like a 
bandage, before it is sewod. 

PAR'CE-NA-RY, n. (Norm. parcenier.] Coheirship; the 
holding or occupation of lands of inheritance by two or 
more pcrsons. 

PAR'CE-NER, n. (Scot. parsenere ; Norm. parconnier.] Par- 
cener or coparcener is a cohcir, or onc who holds lands 
by descent from an ancestor in common with another or 
with others, as when land descends to a man's daughters, 
sisters. aunts, cousins, or thcir representatives. In this 
case, all the heirs inherit as parcencrs or cohcirs. 

PARCH,v.t. 1. To burn the surface of a thing; to scorch. 
2. To dry to extremity.—Dryden. 

PARCI, v. i. 1. To bo scorched or superficially burned:— 
Mortimer. 2. To become very dry. 

FABCHED (părcbt), pp. or a. Scorched; dried to ex- 
tremity. . 

PXARCH'ED-NESS, n. The state of being scorched or dried 
to extremity. 

PARCH NG, ppr. 1. Scorching; drying to extremity. 2. 
e. Having the quality of burning or drying. 

PARCH'ING.LY, adv. Bo as to parch. 


* Se Synopsis. 1, E, Y, 
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goat dressed or prepared, and rendered fit for writing on. 

PARCII'MENT-MAR'ER, a. Ono who dresses skins for 
parchment 

tPARCI-TY, n. (Fr. parcité; L. parcitas.) Sparingncss. 

PARD, n. [L. pardus] The leopard; or, in poctry, an 
spotted beast. Instead of pard, we gcncrally use leopar 
Ee Hom pen: Pardale, from the Latin pardalis, is not 
used, 

PARDON (pür'n), v. t. (Fr. pardonner., 1. To grant for- 
giveness of, as an offense or crimc. 2. To grant remis- 
sion of, as a penalty. 3. To accept an excuse, na for a 
faul. —4. Pardon me is a phrase used when one nsks tor 
excuse, or makes an apology, and it is often uscd in this 
sonse when a person means civilly to deny or contradict 
what another Me Qa c IN. To forgive; absolve; excuse; 
remit; acquit. 

PARDON, n. 1. Forgiveness; the release of an offense or 
of the obligation of the offender to suffer a penalty, or to 
bear the displeasure of the offended party. 2. Remission 
ofa penalty. 3. Forgiveness received. 

PXR'DON-A.BLE, e. l. That may be pardoned. 2. Ve- 
nial ; usb; that may be torgiven, overlooked, or 

assed by. 

PAR DON-A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of bcing pardon- 
able; venialness ; susceptibility of forgiveness. 

PÁR'DON-A-BLY, adv. In a manner admitting of pardon; 
venially ; excusably.— Dryden. 

PXRDONED, pp. or a. Forgiven: excused. 

PARDON-ER, wx. 1. One who forgives; one who absolves 
an offender. 2. One who sells the pope's indulgences. 

PAR'DON-ING, ppr. or a. Forgiving; reinitting an offense 
or crime ; absolving from punishment. 

PARE, v. t. (Fr. parer.) 1. To cut off, as the superficial 
substance or extremities of a thing; to shave oft with a 
sharp instrument. 2. To diminish by little and littlc. 

PARED, pp. ora. Freed from any thing superfluous on the 
surface or at the extremities. 

PAR-E-GOR1€, a. (Gr. xapnyopikos.) Mitigating; assuag- 


pain. 

PARE-GORTE, ft. A medicine that mitigates pain; an an- 
odyne. Encyc.—Paregoric, or paregoric elizir, a camphor- 
ated tincture of opium flavored with aromatics. 

PA-REL'€ON, n. (Gr. mape)xu.] In grammar, the addition 
of a syllable or particle to the end of a pronoun, verb, or 
adverb. 

PA-REN'BO.LE, n. (Gr. xapceufo)n-.] In rhetoric, the inser. 
tion of something relating to the subject in the middle of 
a period, with which it does not grammatically cohere. 

PA-REN'€ HY-MA, w. (Gr. rapcyxvga.] 1. In anatomy, the 
solid and interior part of the viscera, or the substance con- 
tained in the interstices between the blood-veasels of the 
viscera; a spongy substance.—2. In botany, the pith or 
pulp of plants. 

PAR- N.CHYM'A-TA, n.pl. The order of emtozoa, or those 
species in which the body is filled with a cellular sub- 
stance, the only alimentary organ being ramitied canals, 
distributing nourishment to its different points, and in 
most originating from visible suckers. 

PAR-EN-€HYM’A-TOUS, 2a. Pertaining to parenchyma; 

PA-REN'CHY-MOUS, } spongy ; soft; porous. 

PA-REN'E-SIS, s. (Gr. xapacyeors.) Persuasion ; exhorta 

m Pe teed 

PAR-E-NEME-AL, fa Hortatory ; encouraging.— Potter. 

PAR'ENT, m. (L. parens] 1. A father or mother; he or she 
who produces young. 2. That which produces ; cause; 
source. The pronunciation püy'rent is erroneous. 

PAR'ENT-AGE, n. (Fr.) Extraction; birth; condition with 
respect to the rank of parents.— Shak. 

PA-RENT'AL, a. (It. parentale] 1. Pertaining to parents. 
2. Becoming parents; tender; affectionage. 

PA-RENT'AL-LY, adv. Like a parent. . 

PAR-ENT-ATION, n. [from L. parento.) Something done 
or said in honor of the dead.—Potter. 

PA-REN'THE-SIS, x. (Gr. xapevOcors.) A sentence, or cer- 
tain words inserted in a sentence, which interrupt the 
sense or natural connection of words, but serve to ex- 
plain or qualify the sense of the principal sentence. The 
paren‘hests is usually included in hooks or curved lines, 


thus, ( ). 
PARLEN-THETHE, j. 1. Pertaining to a parenthesis; 
PAR-EN-THETI€-AL, $ cxpressed in a parenthesis. 2 


Using parentheses. . 

PAR-EN-THETI€-AL-LY, adv. In a parenthesis; by way 
of parenthesis.— Bryant. 

PA-RENT1I-CIDE, n. (L. parens and cedo.) One who kills 
a parent.— Bailey. . 

PAR'ENT-LESS, a. Deprived of parents. 

PAR ER, w. He or that which pares; an instrument for 


ara T'usser. I I 
1 PAR'ER-6Y, n. (Gr. xapa and cpyov.) Something unim- 
portant, or done by-the-by.— Brown. 
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PARGAS-TTE, n. A mineral having much lustre ; a varicty 
of hornblende. 

PXR'GET, n. (Sp. parche] 1. Gypsum or plaster stone; 
obs.) 2. Plaster laid on roofs or walls; {obs.) 3. Paint; 
zd sl: In present architectural usage, parget denotes the 

rou; paier used for lining chimncy-flues.—Guwilt. 

PAR'GET, v. t. 1. To plaster walls. 9. To paint; to cover 
with eunt Ben Jonson. 

PAR'GET-ED, pp. Plastered; stuccoed 

PAR’GET-ER, n. A plasterer. 

PAR'GET-ING, ppr. Plastcring; as G noun, plaster or 
stucco. 

PAR-HEL'ION (-hël'yun), n.; pl. PARHELIA. (Gr. rapa and 
ñ)Xioç] A mock sun or motcor, appearing in the form of 
a brigar light near the sun. 

PA'RI-ÁH, n. The name of the lowest class of pcople in 
Hindostan, who have, properly speaking, no caste; an 
outcast. 

PA-RT'AL, ln. Three of a sort in certain games of 

PAIR-ROY'AL, $  cards.— Butler. 

PA'RLAN,ao. Pertaining to Paros, an isle in the Egean Sea ; 
as, Parian marble — Parian chronicle, a chronicle of the 
city of Athens, engraven on marble in capital letters in 

the isle of Paros; also called Arundelian marbles. 

PA-RYE-TAL, a. [L. paries.) 1. Pertaining to or within the 
walls of a building. 2. The parietal bones form the sides 
and upper part of the skull. Parr.—3. In botany, a term 
applied to any organ which grows from the inner lining 
or wall of another.—Lindley. 

PA-RYE-TA-RY, n. (Fr. parietatre.} An herb, wall pellitory. 

t PA-RT'E-TINE, n. [L. paries.) A piece of a wall. 

FARING; ppr. Cutting or shaving off the extremities of a 

ing. 

PARING, n. 1. That which is pared of; rind separated 
from fruit; a piece clipped off. 2. The act or practice of 
cutting off the surface of grass land, for tillage. 

PZRI PASSU. [L.] With equal] pace, or progress. 

PARIS, w. A plant, herb Paris, or true-love. 

PARISH, n. [Fr. paroisse; It. parrocchia.) 1. The precinct 
or territorial jurisdiction of a secular priest or ecclesiastic- 
al society, or the precinct, the inhabitants of which be- 
long to the same church.—2, In some of the American states, 
parish is an ecclesiastical society not bounded by territo- 
ria] limits. In Louisiana the state is divided into parishes, 
which correspond to counties. 

PARISH, a. 1. Belonging to a parish. 2 Employed in the 
spiritual or ecclesiastical concerns of a parish, as the priest. 
—Dryden. 3. Maintained by the : 

PARISH €LERK, ». A layman who leads in the respon- 
ees, and otherwise assists in the Episcopal service. 

PA-RISHTON-ER, n. One who belongs to a parish. 

PA-RISTAN, n. A native or resident of Paris. 

PAR-I-SYL-LABTE€, ts [L. par and syllaba.] A term 

PAR-I-SYL-LABT€-AL, $ applied to a word which has the 
same number of syllables in all its inflections. 

PAR1-TOR, x. (for apparitor.} A beadle; a summoner of 
the courts of civil law.— Dryden. 

PARITY, n. (Fr. parié; It. parità.] 1. Equality. 2. Equal- 
ity ; like state or degree. 

PARK, w. (Sax. parruc, pearruc ; Scot. parrok ; W. parc; 
Fr. parc; It. parco; Sp. parque.] 1. A piece of ground in- 
closed for chase or other Hy erem arks, in England, 
were originally grants out of forest lands, with privileges 
which lasted only while they were kept inclosed.—Smart. 
2. An inclosed place in cities for exercise or amusement. 
—Park of artillery, an assemblage of the heavy ordnance 
belonging to an army, with its carriages, ammunition, 
wagons, and storcs, on ground contiguous to that occupied 
by the troops when encamped.— Brande. 

PARK, v.t 1. To inclose in a park.—SAak. 2. To bring 
together in de park or compact body ; as, to park the artil- 

ery.— : 

#KRK ED (pürkt), pp. Inclosed in a park; brought togeth- 

er in a park. 

PARK’ER, s. The kecper of a park. s 

PARK’LEAVES, n. A plant, tutsan, allied to St. John's wort. 

PARLANCE, n. (Norm.; Fr. parler.) Conversation ; dis- 
course ; talk.— Woodeson. 

| PARLE (pärl), n. Conversation ; talk; oral treaty or dis- 
cussion.—. 

t PARLE, v. i. (Fr. parler.) To talk; to converse; to dis- 
cuss any thing orally.— s 

PARLEY, v. i. (Fr. parler; It. parlare.) To confer with on 
some point of mutual concern ; to discuss loot fy hence, 
to confer with an eneiny ; to treat with by wor 

PARLEY, w. Mutual discourse or conversation ; discus- 
sion; but appropriately, a conference with an enemy in 
war.—To beat a parley, in military language, is to make a 
signal with a drum or trumpet for holding a parley or 
conference. , 

PAR'LIA-MENT (pürle-ment), n. (Fr. parlement; Sp. It, 
Port. parlamento.] 1. In Great Britain, the grand assem- 
bly of the three estates, the lords spiritual, lords temporal, 
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and the commons ; the: Kenerul couacil of the natio 
atituting the legislature. ——. The supreme at of Sue 
den, consiating of four estates the nobility, the clergy, 
the burghers, and the peasants.—3. In France, before ; 
aa ron the title of certain high courts uf justice — 
rande. 

PXR-LIA-MENT-A'RI-AN, 22. One of tbose who adbe 

PAR-LIA-MENT-EER, j to the Parliament in the dao 
of Charlcs I. 


PAR-LIA-MENT-ARI-AN, a. Serving the Purliament in op- 

eition to King Charles L.— Wood. 

PAR-LIA-MENT*A-RY, a. 1. Pertaining to parliament, 2 
Enacted or done by parliament. 3. According to the rules 
and usages of parliament, or to the rulcs and custums of 
legislative bodies. 

PAR’LOR, n. [Fr. pron] Primarily, the apartment in e 
nunuery where the nuns are permitted to mect and cun- 
versc with each other; hence, with ua, the room in a 
house which the femily usually occupy, «nd where they 
receive common visitors, as distinguished from a drawing- 
room set apart for the reception of company, or from a 

` dining-room, when a distinct apartincut is alotted for 
that purpose. In many houses thc parlor is also the dis- 
ing-room. 

1 PARLOUS, a. (Fr. parler.) Keen; sprightly; waggish 

t PAR‘LOUS-NESS, n. Quickness ; kecnnees of temper. 

PAR-MA-CITY, n. A corruption of spermaccti, which sce. 

PXAR-ME-SAN'-CHEESE, m. (Fr. Parmesan.) A delicato 
sort of cheese, made at Parma, in Italy. 

PAR-NAS'SI-AN (-nash’e-an), a. Pertaining to Parnassus 
PXR-NAS'SUS, n. A celebrated mountain in Greece, con 
sidered in mythology as sacred to Apollo and the Muses. 

T PARNEL, x. (the diminutive of It. petronella.] A wanton, 
immodest girl; a slut. 

PA-RO'€HI-AL, a. [L. parochia.) Belonging to a parish 

PA-RO-€HI-ALT-TY, n. The state of being parochial. 

PA-RO'€HI-AL-LY, adv. In a parish; by parishes. 

PA-RO’EHI-AN, a. Pertaining to a parish — Bacon. 

rg yt Ty a n. A parishioner.— Burghley. 

PA RODIS AL, je. Copying after the manner of parody. 

PAR'O-DIST, n. One who makes parodies. 

PAR'O-DY, n. (Fr. parodie] 1. A kind of writing in which 
tho words of an author or his thoughts are, by some slight 
alterations, adapted to a different purpose ; a kind of po- 
etical pleasantry, in whicb verses written on onc subjoc? 
are altered and applied to another by way of burlesque. 
2. A popular maxim, adage, or proverb.— Encyc. 

PAR'O-DY, v. t. To altcr, as verses or words, md apply to 
a aor different from that of the original.— Pope. 

PA- ^ (n. (W. paryl ; It. parola; Fr. parole) 1. Prop- 

PA-ROLE’, ý erly, a word; hence, in a legal sense, words 
or oral declaration; word of mouth. 2 Pleadings in a 


suit. 

PA-ROL’, i^ Given by word of mouth; oral; not writ 

PA-ROLE' $ ten.—Blackstone. 

PA-ROLE' ^. (See Pagor.) 1. Word of mouth—In sili:o- 
ry affairs, a promise given by a prisoner of war, when he 
has leave to depart from custody, that he will return at 
the time appointed, unless discharged. 2. A word given 
out every day in orders by a commanding officer, in camp 
or garrison, by which friends may be distinguished from 
enemies. 

PAR-O-NO-NA®BIA, S (from Gr. wapavoyew, to transgress 

PAR-O-NOMA-SY, law or rule] A play on words; a 
rhetorical figure, by which the same word is uscd in dif- 
ferent senses, or words similar in sound are eet in oppos 
tion to each other, so as to give a kind of antithctical force 
to the sentence.—Brande. 

PAR-O-NO-MAS'TI€, Ya. Pertaining to paronomasy ; 

PAR-O-NO-MAS'TI€-AL, $ consistingina play upon words. 

PAR-O-NY€HT.A, n. (Gr. rapwsvxte.) In surgery, a whit 
low or felon.—Encyc. 

PA-RON'Y-MOUS, a. (Gr. xapwvvpos.] A term applied to 
words of the same derivation ; kindred.— Watts. 

PAR'O-QUET, ? n. A small species of parrot, See PARRA- 

PAR'O-KET, KEET. 

PA-ROTID, a. (Gr. rapa and ovs. wra.) Pertaining to, ur 
denoting, certain glands below and before tho cars, or near 
the articulation of the lower Jaw. 

PA-RO'TIS, n. (Gr. xapwris.) Tho parotid gland; a secret 
ing salivary conglomerate gland bclow and before the cer 

PAR'OX-YSM, n. (Gr. xapoivopos.] A fit of any disease. 
When a disease occurs by fits, with perfect intermissione 
or suspensions, such fits erc termed parorysms. 

PAR-OX-YS'MAL, a. 1.Pertaining to paroxy n. 


2, Cuusci 


ox or fits. —Hi : joinary 
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PAR'RA-REET. s. A small species of parrot. 

PARREL, n. (Port. eparelho.]) Among seamen, an apparatus 
or frame made of ropes, trucks, and ribs, eo contrived as 
to go round the mast, and being fastened at both ends to 
& yard, scrves to hoist it. 

PAR-RHE SIA, n. [Gr.] Boldness or freedom of speech. 

PAR-RI-CTDAL, ła. 1. Pertaining to parricide; contain- 

PAR-RI.CID'I-OUS, § ing the crimc of murdering a parent, 
patron, £c. 2. Committing parricide. 

PAR'RI-CIDE, a. (Fr.; L. parricida.) 1. A person who 
murdcrs hia father or mother. 2. One who murders an 
ancceetor, or any one to whom he owes reverence. 3. The 
murder of a parent, or one to whom reverence is due. 4. 
One who invades or destroys any to whem he owes par- 
ticular reverence, as his country or patren. 

PARRIED, pp. Warded otf; driven aside.—Johknson. 

PAR'RO€R, n. (Sax. parruc.] A croft; a small ficld; now 
corrupted into paddock. [ Local.) 

PAR'ROT, s. (Fr. perroguet.} Thc name of birds of the ge- 
nus psittacus, of le i ahr remarkable for their 
beautiful colors, their powerful hooked bill, and their fac- 
ulty of making indistinct articulations of words in imita- 
tion of the human voice. 

PAR'ROT-FISH, n. A fish of tho tropical seas, having bril- 
iant colors, and jaws resembling a parrot's bill. 

erage” n. Acting like a parrot; servile imitation.— 

ridge. 

PARRY, v. t. (Fr. parer.] 1. In fencing, to ward off; to 
stop or to put or turn by. 2. To ward off ; to turn aside; 
to prevent a blow from taking effect. 3. To avoid; to 
shitt off. 

PARRY, v. £. To ward off; to put by thrusts or strokes; 
to fence.—Locke. 

PAR'RY-ING, ppr. Warding off, as a thrust or blow. 

PARSE, e. t. (n pars.) In grammar, to resolve a sentence 

into its elements, or to show the several parts of speech 

composing a sentence, and their relation to each other by 
| oA ale or agreement. 

R'SEE, n. A name given to the Persian fire-worshipers 
living in India. In Persia they are called, by the Moham- 
medans, Guebers or Guebres (i. e., giaours, infidels). Their 
aacred books are called the Zend- Avesta. 

PAR'SEE-ISM, n. The religion of the Parsees, which is sub- 
stantially that of the ancient Persians. 

PAR-SI-MO'NI-OUS, a. Sparing in the use or expenditure 
of money.—SYvw. Covetous; niggardly; miserly ; penuri- 
ous; near; close ; saving; mp 

PXR-SI-MO'NI-OUS-LY, adv. With a very sparing use of 
money ; covetously. 

PXR-SI-MO'NI-OUS-NESS,n. A very sparing use of money, 
or a disposition to save expense. 

PAXR'SI-MO-NY, n. (L. parsimonia.] Closeness or sparing- 
ness in the use or expenditure of money. 

PÁRSTNG, ppr. Resolving a sentence into its elements. 

PARSING, n. The act or art of resolving a sentence into 
its clements. 

PARS'LEY, n. (Fr. persil) A plant whose leaves are used 
for culinary purposes, and whose root is an aperient. 

PARSNEP, n. A plant of the genus pastinaca, whose root 
is considered as a valuable esculent. 

PXR'SON (p&r'sn), n. [G. pfarrkerr, pfarrer.] 1. The priest 
of a parish or ecclesiastical society ; the rector or incum- 
bent of a parish, who has the parochial charge or cure of 
souls. 2. A clergyman; a man who is in orders or has 
been licensed to preach. 

PXR'SON-AÓE, n. L In America, the glebe and house be- 
longing to a parish or ecclesiastical society, and appropri- 

to the maintenance of the incumbent or settled pas- 
tor of a church.—2. In England, the bencfice of a parih; 
ar the house appropriated to the residence of the mecum 


nt. 
PARS ONISCATORS, in Chesterfeld, is not an authorized 

wor 
PART, n. (L. pars, partis; Fr. part.) 1. A portion, piece, or 
fragment separated from a hod thing. 2 A portion or 
quantity of a thing not separated in fact, but considered or 
mentioncd by itsclf. 3. A portion or number separated or 
considered by itself. 4. A portion or component particle. 
5. A portion of man. 6. A member. 7. Particular divi. 
sion; distinct species or sort belonging to a whole. 8. In- 
mom in a minglcd mass; a portion ina compound. 9. 
t which falls to each in division ; sharc. 10. Propor- 
tional quantity. 11. Share; concern; interest. 12. Side; 
party; interest; faction; as, to take another's part. 13. 
Somcthing relating or belonging to; that which concerns; 
aa, for your part. 14. Share of lanor, action, or influencc ; 
particu office or business; as, to do one's part. 15. 
Character appropriated in a paye In music, one of 
the divisions which make up the harmony or tune, as the 
treble, tenor, base, &c. 17. Action; conduct. Shak —18. 
In mathematics, such a portion of any quantity as, when 
taken a certain number of times, will exactly make that 
quantity.— Parts, in the plural, qualitics; powers; facul 
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ties; accomplishments.— Parts, applied to place, signifies 
quence regions, districts.—Jn good part, as well done, 

vorably ; acceptably; in a friendly manner; not in dis: 
pleasure.—1z il part, as ill done; unfavorably; with dis 
pleasure —For the most part, commonly ; oftener than oth- 
erwise. Hcylin.—In part, in some degrce or extent; B egi 
ly.— Part of in grammar, a sort or class of words of 
a particular character. 

PART, v. t. (L. partio; Fr. partir. 1. To divide, separate, 
Or break; to sever into two or more pieces. 2. To divide 
into shares; to distribute.—Aczs, ii. 3. To separate or dis- 
unite, as things which are near each other.—Ruth L 4. 
To keep asunder; to separate. 5. To separate, as com- 
batants. 6. To secern; to secrete.—7. In seamen'e law 
guage, to break, as a rope. 8. To separate metals, 

PART, v.4 1. To be separated, removed, or detached. 2, 
To quit each other. 3. To take or bid farewell. 4. Ta 
have a share. 5. (Fr. partir.) To go away; to depart. & 
To break ; to be torn asundcr, as a rope.— To part with, to 

it; to resign; to lose; to be separated from. . 

PART'A-BLE. Sec PARTIBLE. 

PART’AGE, n. Division; severance; the act of dividing or 
eharing.—Locke. [A French word, little used.) 

PAR-TAKE,, v. É; pret partook; pp. partaken. [part and 
take.) 1. To take a part, portion, or share, in common 
with others; to have a share or pet to participate ; to 
share. 2. To have something of the property, nature, 
claim, or right. 3. To be admitted; not to be excluded. 


PAR-TAKE' v. t. 1. To have a part in; to share. 2. To 
admit to a part.—Shak. ; (obs.) 

PAR-TAK'EN, pp. Shared with others; participated. 

PAR-TAK ER, *. 1. One who has or takes a part, share, or 
portion in common with others; a sharer; a participator: 
usually followed by of. 2. An accomplice; an associate. 

PAR-TAK'ING, ppr. aring with others; participating. 

PAR-TAK'NG, n. An associating; combination in an evil 


design.— Hale. 
PART ED, pp. or a. Separated; divided; severed.— Sidney. 
PARTER, x. One who parts or separates. 
PAR-TERRE’ 1. In gardening, a system 


nm (Fr. 

of beds of different shapes and sizes, in which flowers are 
cultivated, connected together, with intervening spaces of 
gravel or turf for walking on.—Brande. 92. The pit of a 
theatre.— Brande. / 

PAR-THENTE, a. (Gr. xapOevos.) Pertaining to the Spar- 
tan Parthenis, or sons of virgins. 

PAR'THE-NON, n. (Gr. rap@evos, a virgin.) A celebrated 
temple of Minerva at Athens, in Greece. 

PARTIAL (pür'shal) a. (Fr.; L. pars.) 1. Biased to one 
party ; inclined to favor one party in a cause, or one sida 
of a question, more than the other; not indifferent. 2 In 
clined to favor without reason. 3. Affecting a part only ° 
not general or universal; not total. 4. More strongly 
clined to one thing than to others; ([colloguial.]—5. In bot. 
any, subordinate. 

PAR'TIAL-IST, n. 1. One who is partial; epus 2. 
One who holds that the atonement was made only for a 

art of mankind, i. e, the elect. —Murdock. 

PAR-TIAL1-TY (plür-ehal'e-ty), s. 1. Inclination to favor one 
party or one side of a questíon more than the other; an un- 
due bias of mind toward one party or side, which is apt to 
warp the judgment. 2. A stronger inclination to one thing 
than to others; (colloquial. 

t PAR‘TIAL-IZE, v. t. To render partial.—Shak. 

PARTIAL-LY, adv. 1. With undue bias of mind to one 
party or side; with unjust favor or dislike. 2 In part, 
not totally. 

PART-I-BILT-TY, n. Susceptibility of division, partition, or 
severance; separability. 

PARTVT.BLE, a. (It. partibile] Divisible, separable; sus 
ceptible of severance or partition. 

PARTI-CEPS €RIM'-NIS. (L.) A partaker in a crime, 
an accomplice. 

PAR-TICT-PA-BLE, a. That may be participated. 

PXR-TICI-PANT, a Sharing; having a share or part: fob 
lowed by of.— Wotton. 

PAR-TICT.PANT, n. A partaker; one having a share or 

art.—JBacon. 

PAR-TICT.PANT-LY, adv. Asa participant. 

PAR-TIC1-PATE, v. £ [L. participo.) 1. To partake; to 
have a share in common with others. 2. To have part of 
more things than one. 

PAR-TIC'I-PATE, v. t. To partake; to share ; to receive a 
part of.—Milton. 

PAR-TICTPi-TED, pp. Shared in common with others; 


PIR.TICT-Pi-TING, ppr. Having a part or share; par- 
taking. 
PAR-TIC--PATION, n. 1. The etate of sharing in common 
with others. 2 The act or state of receiving or having 
art of something. 3. Distribution; division into shares. 
PAR-TICT.PA-TIVE, a. Capable of participating. 
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PAR-TICT.PA-TOR, x. One who partakes with another. 

PAR-TI-CIP-AL, a. [L. participialis.) 1. Having the nature 
and use of a participle. 2. Formed from a participle. 

PXAR-TI-CIPI-AL-LY, adv. In the scnsc or manncr of a par- 


ticiple. 

PARTICIPLE, n. (L. participium.) 1. In grammar, a word 
so called because it partakes of tho properties of a noun 
and of a verb, as kaving, making. 2. Any thing that par- 
ticipates of different things ; [obs.] 

VWZRTI-CLE (pärte-kl), n. (It. particola; L. particula.) 1. 
A minute part or portion of matter.—2. In physics, a mi- 
nute part of a body, an regation or collection of which 
constitutes the whole y or mass. 3. Any very small 
portion or part.—4. In the Roman Catholic Church, a crumb 
or little piece of ‘consecrated bread; also, the smalier 
breads distributed in the communion of the laity. Bp. 
Fitzpatrick.—5, In grammar, a word that is not varied or 
inflected.—Syn. Molecule; corpuscle; atom. 

PAR TICU-LAR, a. (Sp. Port.; It. particolare; Fr. partic- 

wlier.] 1. Pertaining to a single person or thing; not 

general. 2 Noting or designating a single thing by way 
of distinction. 3. Dg poms property or thing peculiar. 

4. Attentive to things single or distinct. 5. Single; not 

generel 6. Odd; singular; having something that emi- 

nently distinguishes one from others. 7. Singularly nico 
in taste. 8. Special; more than ordinary. 9. Containing 

& part only, as an estate.— Blackstone. 10. Holding a par- 

ticular estate.  Blackstone.—11. In theology, this term was 

formerly used in reference to the Particularists, or those 
who held the doctrine of particular election, &c., and is 
etill retained in the appellation Particular Baptists. Brande. 

—Syn. Individual; respective ; appropriate ; peculiar ; 

especial; exact; specific; precise; critical; circumstan- 

: minute. 

PAR-TICU-LAR, n. 1. A single instance; a single point. 
2. A distinct, separate, or minute part. 3. An individual ; 
a private person.—L'Estrange. 4. Private interest; [28] 
S. Private character ; state of an individual; [obe] 6. 
minute detail of things singly enuinerated; (obs.]—I» par- 


ticular, specially ; liarly ; distinctly. 
PXR-TI .LARTSN, n. The doctrine that particular indi- 
viduals only are elected to salvation. 
PAR-TICU-LAR-IST, n. One who holds the doctrine that 
particu'ar individuals only are elected to salvation. 
PAR-TIC-U-LART.TY, n. 1. Distinct notice or specification 
of particulars.—Sidney. 2. Singleness; individuality; sin- 
ge act; single case. 3. Petty account; minute incident. 
Something belonging to single persons. 5. Something 
culiar or singular. 6. Minuteness in detail. 
PAR-TI€-U-LAR-I-ZA’TION, n. The act of particularizing. | 
PXAR-TI€V-LAR-IZE, v.: To mention distinctly or in par- | 
ticulars; to enumerate or specify in detail. 
PAR.TIOC'O-LAR-IZE, v.i To be attentive to single things. 
PAR-TICU-LAR-IZED, pp. Enumerated in detail. 
PAR TCS LAL ICING, ppr. Specifying minutely or in 
etai 
PAR-TICU-LAR-LY, adv. 1. Distinctly; singly. —South. 2. 
In an especial manner.— Dryden. 
+PAR-TICU-LATE, to mention, is not in use. 
PARTYING, ppr. 1. Dividing ; separating; breaking in pieces. 
2. a. Given at separation. 3. Departing; declining. 
PARTING, n. 1. Division; separation. KEzek., xxi—2. In 
chemistry, an operation or process by which gold and sil- 
ver are separated from each other. Ure.—3. In seamen's 
language, the breaking of a cable by violence. 
PAR'TI-SAN, n. (Fr.] 1. An adherent to a pu or faction. 
—2. In war, the commander of a corps of light troops de- 
signed to surprise the enemy and carry on a desultory 
warfare. 3. À person able in commanding a party, or 
dextrous in obtaining intelligence, intercepting convoys, 
or otherwise annoying an enemy. 4. A commander's lead- 
ing staff. 5. (Fr. pertuisane.] A kind of halberd. 
PXR'TI-SAN, a. Denoting those employed in irregular war- 
fare on outposts; as, a partisan officer or corps. 
PAR'TI-SAN-SHIP, n. The state of being partisans; adher- 
ence to a pary- I 
PARTITE, a. (L. partitus.) In botany, divided nearly to the 
base. 
PAR-TY’TION (-tish‘un), n. (L. partitio.] 1. The act of di- 
' viding, or state of being divided. 2. Division; separation; 
distinction. .3. Separate part.—Miüton. 4. That by which 
different parts are separated. 5. Part where separation is 
made. 6. Division of an estate into severalty, which is 
doue by deed of partition. 
PAR-TY"TION, v. t. 1. To divide into distinct parts. 2. To 
divide into shares. 
PAR-TY’TION ED, Divided into distinct parts or sharcs. 
PXR.TI"TION-ING, ppr. Dividing into distinct parts. 
PARTI-TYVE, a. In grammar, distributive. Itis often used 
as a NOUR. 
PARTI-TIVE-LY, adv. Ina partitive manner; distributively. 
PART'LET, n. L A ruff; a band or collar for the nec 
formerly worn by women, so called because it was the 
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parting between tho head-dress and body dreas.— Smart 


2. A hen, so named from th 
Shak.—Smart. m the ruflling of her teathers— 


PARTLY, adv. 
wholly. 

PARTNER, n. 1. One who partakes or shares with anoth- 
cr. 2. One associated with another in any Lusiuces or ue- 
cupation ; a joint owner of stock or capital employed in 
commerce, manufactures, or other business. 3. One who 
dances with another. 4. A husband or wifo.—&kwvw. Asso 
ciate; colleague; coadjutor; confederate ; sharer; par- 

PARTNER wt. To Join; i Ven 

;R, v. t... To Join; to associato with a 
Shak. (Little used. ob ad 

PXRT'NERS, n. n a skip, a framc-work of short timber 
fitted to the hole in a deck, to receive the hecl of a mast 
or pump, &c.—R. H. Dana, Jr. 

PARTNER-SHIP, n. L The association of two or moro 
persons for the purpose of undertaking and prosecuting 
any business. 2. Joint interest or property. 

PAR-TQOK', pret. of partake. 

PARTRIDGE, n. [Fr. perdriz] A popular name of a con. 
siderable number of species of wild gallinaccous birds of 
v soe perdiz, tetras, ortyz, &c. 

PARTRIDGE-WOOD, n. A variegated tropical wood, much 
estcemed in England for cabinet- work. 

PARTS, n. pl. 1. Qualities; powers; facultics; accom- 
plishments ; frequently, remarkable mental powers.—2 
Applied to place, quarters ; regions; districts. 

PAR-TWRI-ATE, v. £ [L. pa;turio.) To bring forth young, 
(Little used.] 

PAR-TURI-ENT, a. (L. parturiens.] Bringing forth or about 
to pring (orti young. 

PAR.TU-RY"TION (-rish'un), n. [L. gerere] The act of 
bringing forth or being delivered of young. 

PARTY, n. [Fr. i] 1. A number of persons united in 
opinion or design, in opposition to others in the commu- 
nity. It diffcrs from faction, in implying a less dishonora- 
ble association, or more justifiable designa. 2 One of two 
litigants; the plaintiff or defendant in a lawsuit. 3. One 
concerned or interested in an atfair. 4. Side; persons en- 
gagcd against cach other. 5. Cause; side—Dryden. 6. 
À select company invited to an entertainment. 7. A com- 
pany made up for a given occasion; as, a riding party. 8. 
A single person distinct from or opposed to another.—9. 
In miluary affairs, a detachment or small number of troope 
sent on a particular duty, as to intercept the cnemy's con- 
voy, to reconnoiter, to seck forage, to flank the enemy, &c. 

PARTY-COL’ORED (-kullurd), a. Having divers colors. 

PAR'TY-FENCE-WALL/, n. A wall separating the vacant 
ground in one oceupsson from that in another.—Gwilt. 

PARTY-JO-RY, n. jury consisting of half natives and 
half foreigners. 

PXR'TY-MAN, n. One of a party; usually, a factious man; 
a man of violent party principles; an abettor of a party. 

PAR'TY-SPIR'TT, n. The spirit that supports a party. 

PAR'TY-WALL, n. A wall that separates one house from 
the next. — Mozon. 

PXR'TY-ISM, n. Devotion to party. 

PA-RÜTLIS, n. il.— Brande. 

PAR i n. [Fr.] An upstart, or one newly risen into 
notice. 

t PAR'VIS, n. (Fr. A church porch; also, a room over thea 

i LS Tope Or a school, &c.—Gnilt. 

t PAR'VI.TY, ix Littleness. 

PAS (pin, n. (Fr. pas.) 1. Step. 2. Right of going foremost, 

recedence.— Arbuthnot, 

tPASEH (pask), n. (Gr. racxa.] The passover; the fcast 
of Easter. 

PASCH'-EGG (pask’-egg), n. An egg stained and presented 
to young persons about the time of Easter. [Local] 

PASCH'-FLOW-ER. See PasQue-YLOWER. 

PAS'EHAL (paskal), a. Pertaining to the passover, or to 
Easter.—PaschaLfower. See PAsquE-FLOWER. 

t PASH, n. [Sp. faz; L. facies.] 1. A face. 2 A blow. 

t PASH, v. t. To strike; to strike down.— Dryden. 
PA-SHAW', n. [Pers. paskaw.] In the Turkish dominions, a 
viceroy, governor, or commandcr ; a bashaw.— Eaton. 

PA-SHAW’LI€, n. The jurisdiction of a pashaw. 

PA-SIG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. was and ypa$5.] A system of uni- 
versal writing, or a manner of writing that may be under 
stood and used by all nations. —Good. 

PASQUE’-FLOW-ER (pask’-flow-er), n. A flower, a ^p» 
cies of ancmone, growing in Europe and Siberia, and usu- 
ally flowering about Easter. 

PAS'QUIL, n. Sometimes used for PasqciN. bti 

PAS'QUIN, n. A mutilated statue at Rome, on whic : 
has been customary to paste satiric papers. 4 hoo 
named from Pasquíno, a satiric cobbler, ncar whoso shop 

A at UI dug up; henes, a lampoon. a 

1 , ; to satirize.— Burton. 

PAS-QUIN-ADE’, $% & To lampoon 


In part; in some measure or degree; nut 
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PASQUIL-ANT, s. A lanipooner.— Cul ridge. 
PAS'QUIL.ER, n. A lampooner.— Burton. 
PAS-QUIN-ADE', a. A lanipoon or satirical writing. 

PASS, e, & (Fr. paser; It. passare]. 1. To move, in ahnost 
any manner; to go; to procecd from one placc to anoth- 
er. 92. To move from one state to another; to altcr or 
change, or to be changcd in condition. 3. To vanish; to 
disappear; to be lost: commonly with away. 4. To be 
epeut; to go on or away progressively. 5. To die; to dc- 
part from life; (little SUP 6. To he in any state ; to un- 
dergo. 7. To be enacted; to reccive the sanction of a 
legislative house or body by a majority of votes. 8. To 
be current; to gain reception or to be gcucrally received. 
9. To bc regarded ; to be received in opinion or estima- 
tion. 10. To occur; to be present; to take place. 11. 
To be done.—Taylor. 19. To determine; to give judg- 
ment or sentence. 13. To tbrust; to make a push in 
fencing or fighüng.—SAak. 14. To omit; to suffer to go 
unheeded or neglectcd. 15. To move through any duct 
or opening. 16. To percolate or flow through. 17. To be 
in a tolerable state. 18. To be transferred from one own- 
er to another. 19. To go beyond bounds; [obs.] 20. To 
run or extend, as a line or other thing. 

To come to pass, to happen; to arrive; to come; to be; to 
exist; (a phrase m used tn the Scriptures.]— To pass 
away. 1. To move from sight; to vanish. 2 To be spent; 
to be lost.— To pass by, to move near and beyond.— To pass 
on, to proceed.— To pass over, to go or move from side to 
side; to cross.— To pass into, to unite and blend, as two 
substances or colors, in such a manner that it is impossi- 
ble to tell where one ends and the other begins. 

PISS, v.¢ 1. To go beyond; as, the sun has passed the me- 
ridian. 9. To go through or over; as, to pass a river. 3. 
To spend; to live through. 4. To cause to move ; to send; 
as to pass the bottle from one guest to another. 5. To 
cause to move hastily; as, to pass one's eye. 6. To trans- 
fer from one owner to another; to sell or assign. 7. To 
strain; to cause to percolate; as, to pass flour through a 
Sicve. 8. To utter; to pronounce, as an opinion. 9. To 
procure or cause to go.—Clarendon. 10. To put an end 
to, as business.—Shkak. 11. To omit; to neglect either to 
do or to mention. 12. To transcend ; to transgress or go 
beyond. 13. To admit; to allow ; to approve and receive 
as valid or just; as, to pass a person's accounts. 14. To 
approve or sanction by a constitutional or legal majority 
of votes. 15. To enact; to carry through all the forms 
necessary to give validity. 16. To impose fraudulently. 
17. To practice artfully; to cause to succeed ; as, to pass 
a trick on a person. 18. To surpass; to excel; to excecd. 
19. To thrust; to make a push in fencing. Shak.— To pass 
away, to spend; to waste.—To pass by. 1. To pass near 
and beyond. 2 To overlook; to excuse; to forgive; not 
to censure or punish. 3. To neglect; to disrcgard.— To 
pet over. 1. To move from side to side; to cross. 2 

o omit; to overlook or disregard. 

ASS, n. (W. pás.] 1. A narrow passage, entrance, or ave- 
nue; a narrow or difficult place of entrance and exit. 2 
A passage; a road.—Raleigh. 3. Permission to pass, to 
go, or to come ; a license to pass; a passport. 4. An or- 
der for sending vagrants or impotent persons to their place 
of abode.—5. In fencing and furkting, a thrust; a push; at- 
tempt to stab or strike. Hence, 6. A term applied to the 
manipulations of an operator in mesmerism. 7. State; 
condition or extreme case; extremity. 

PXSS'-BOOK, n. A book in which a merchant or trader 
enters the articles bought on credit, for the information of 
the purchaser.— Bouvier. 

PASS-KEY (k&) n. A key for opening many locks. 

PASS-PA-ROLE’ n. [pass and parole] In military affairs, a 
command given at the head of an army and communicated 
by word of mouth to the rear. 

eXSS'-WORD, n. A word to be given before a person is al. 
lowed to 8; a watch-word. 

PXSSA-BLE « a. (It. passabile.) 1. That may be passed, 
traveled, or navigated. 2. That may be penetrated; pen- 
etrable. 3. Current; receivabie ; that may be or is trans- 
ferred from hand to hand. 4. Popular; well reccived.— 
Bacon. 5. Tolerable; moderate. 

TL SADLY, adv. Tolcrably. 

BARRADO $n. A push or thrust. 

PA£-BADE' n. (Fr.) In the menage, a turn or course of a 
borse backward or forward on the same spot of ground. 
PAS'BAQE, n. (Fr. passage.) 1. The act of passing or mov- 
ing by land or water, or turon the air or other sub- 
stance. 2. The time of passing from one placc to anoth- 
er. 3. Road; way; avenue; a place where men or things 
may pass or be conveyed. 4. A pass or cncounter; as, a 
passage ot arms.—W. Scott. 5. Entrance or cxit. 6. Right 
of passing. 7. Occurrence; event; incident; that which 
happens. 8. A passing away; decay; [rare] 9. Intel 
Icctual admittance; mental reccption.—Digby. 10. Man- 
per of being conducted; managcment.—Davis. 11. Part 
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of a book or writing; a single clause, place, or part of tn 
definite cxtent.—12.. In music, a short portion of an air or 
tunc. 13. Enactment; the actof carrying through all the 
regular forms necessary to give validity. 14. The part of 
a building allotted for giving access to ihc different apart- 
ments. Brande.—Bird of passage, a bird that passes, at 
certain scasons, from one climate to another. 
PAS'SA-GER, ^. (Fr. The regular orthography of passe» 


ger. which sec. 

I PAS'SANT, a. [Er passant.) 1. In heraldry, walking. 9. 
Cursory; careless. Barrow.—En passant (ang pissing). 
(Fr.] By the way; slightly; in haste. 

PASSED, Upp. or a. 1. Gone by; done; accomplished , 

PAST,  $ ended. 2 Enacted; having receivcd all the 
formalities necessary to constitute a law. 

PAS'SEN-GER, n. Literally, one who passcs; as, passengers 
over a bridge. Usually, one who travels in some estab 
lished conveyance, as a stage-coach, steam-boat, &c. 

PASSEN-GER FAL'€ON, n. A kind of migratory hawk. 
See FALCON. 

PASSER, ^. One who passes; a passenger.— Rowe. 

PXSS’ER-B¥, n. One who goes by or near. 

PAS'SER-ES, n. pl. (L. sparrows.) See PASSERINE. 

PAS'SER-INE, a. [L. passer.) Pertaining to sparrows, or to 
the order of birds to which sparrows belong, the passeres. 

PAS'SER-YNES, n. pl. The order of birds to which spar- 
rows belong. 'They usually feed on insects, fruit, or grain. 

PASSI-BIL'I-TY, w. F. passibilu¿.] The quality or capac- 
ity of receiving impressions from externa] agents ; aptness 
to feel or suffer. 

PAS'SI.BLE, a. (Fr. passible.] Susceptible of feeling or of 
impressions from external agents. 

PAS'SI-BLE-NESS. The same as passibility. 

PASSIM. (L.] Here and there; evcry whcre. 

PASSING, ppr. or a. 1. Moving; proceeding; going by. 
2. a. Exceeding; surpassing; eminent —3. <Adverbially 
used to enforce or enhance the meaning of another word; 
exceedingly. 

PASSING, n. The act of passing or going past. 

PASSING-BELL, ^. The bell that rings at the hour of 
death, originally designed to obtain prayers for the pass 
ing soul.—Smart. 

PASSING-NOTE, n. In music, a note introduced between 
two others for the purpose of softening a distance or mel- 
eund assage. : 

t PASSTNG-LY, adv. Exceedingly.— Wickliffe. 

PAS'SION (pash'un), n. (L. passio.) 1. The impression or 
effect of an external agent upon a body; that which ia 
suffered or received. 2. Susceptibility of impressions 
from external agenta; [rare] 3. Suffering ; emphatically, 
the last suffering of the Savior. 4. The fecling of tha 
mind, or the sensible effect of a eee excitemcnt, 
perturbation, or agitation of mind. 5. Violent agitation or 
excitement of mind, particularly such as is occasioned by 
an offense, injury, or insult; hence, violent anger. 6 
Zeal; ardor; vehement desire. 7. Love. 8 Eager de 
sire, as for dress. 

t PAS'SION, v. £ To be extremely agitated.— Skak. 

PENES ro n. A flower D plant, so sassa 

rom supposed to represent, e appendages o 
the lawit, che baselon of our Savior London. 

PAS'SION-WEEK, n. The week immediately preceding 
the festival of Easter; so called because m that week our 
Savior's passion and death took place. 

PAS'SION-A-RY, n. A book in which are described the suf- 
fcrings of saints and martyrs.— Warton. 

PAS'SION-ATE, a. [It passionato.] 1. Easily moved to sn- 
r; easily excited or agitated by injury or insult. 2. 
ghly excited; as, passionate love. 3. Expressing strong 

emotion; as, passionate gesture. — SYN. irascible; hot- 
headed ; fiery; hot; hasty; impatient; angry; violent, 
impassioned ; vehement; ardent; animated; warm. 

t PASSION-ATE, v. & To affect with passion; to exprose 

assionately.— Sak. 

PAS'SION-ATE-LY, adv. 1. With passion ; with strong feeb 
ing; ardently; vehemently. 2. Angrily; with vehement 
resentment. 

PAS'SION-ATE-NESS, n. 1. State of bcing subject to pay 
sion or anger. 9. Vehemence of mind. 

PAS'SIONED (pash'und) a. 1. Disordcred; violently af 

fected.—Spenser. 2. Expressing passion.— 

PAS'SION.LESS, a. 1. Not easily excited to anger; of a 
calm temper. 2 Void of passion. 

PAS'SIVE, a. (It. ivo; Fr. passif; L. passivus.] 1. Not 
acting; not receiving, or capable of receiving impressions 
from external agents. 2 Not opposing; receiving or suf 
fering without resistance ; as, passive obedience.— Passíice 
verb, in grammar, is a verb which cxpresscs passion, or 
the cffect of an action of some agent; as in L. doceor, I am 
taught. —SYN. Inactive; inert; quiescent; unresisting , 
suffering; enduring ; submissive ; patient. 

PAS'SIVE-LY, ado. 1. With a passive nature or temper. 2 
Without agency. 3. After thc form of the pessive verb. 
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PAS'SIVE-NESS, n. 1. Quality of receiving impressions 
from external agents or causes. 2. Passibility ; capacity 
of suffering.— Decay of Piety. 3. Patience ; calmness ; un- 
resisting submission. 

PAS-SIVI-TY, n. 1. Passivcness, which see; [rare] 9. 
The tendency of a body to pcrsevero in a given state, el- 
ther of motion or rest, till disturbcd by another body. 

PXSS'LESS, a. Having no pass or passage.— Culey. 

PASS'O-VER, n. [pass and over.) 1. A feast of thc Jews, in- 
stituted to commeinorate the providential escape of the 
Hebrews in Egypt, when God, smiting the first-born of thc 
Egyptians, puss«d over the houses of thc Israelites, which 
were marked with the blood of the paschal lamb. 2. The 
sacrifice offered at the feast ofthe passovcr. 

PASSPORT, n. (Fr. passeport.] 1. A written license from a 
king or other proper authority, granting permission or 
safe conduct for one to pass through his territories, or to 
pass from one country to another, or to navigate a partic- 
ular sea without hinderance or molestation. 2. A license 
for importing or exporting contraband goods or movables 
without paying the usual duties 3. That which enables 
one to pass with safety or certainty. 

: PAS'SY-MEAS'URE (-mezh'ur), n. (It. pasamezzo.) Anold, 
statcly kind of dance ; a cinque-pace. 

PAST, pp. or a. from pass. 1. Gone by or beyond ; not pres- 
ent; not future. 2. Spent; ended ; accomplished. 

PAST, n. Elliptically, past time.— Fenton. 

PXST, prep. 1. Beyond in time.—Heb., xi. 2. Having lost; 
not possessing ; as, past feeling. 3. Beyond; out of reach 
of. 4. Beyond; further than. 5. Above; more than; 
[25 6. After ; beyond in timo; as, past six o'clock. 

PASTE, n. (Fr. pate, tor paste] 1. A soft composition of 
substances, as flour moistened with water or milk and 
kneaded, or any kind of earth moistened and formed to 
the consistence of dough, as in making potter's ware. 9. 
A kind of cement made of flour and watcr boiled, used for 
uniting paper or other substances. 3. A fine and brilliant 
kind of glass used in making imitations of precious stones 
or gems.— 4. In mineralogy, the mineral substance in 
whicli other minerals are imbcdded. 

PASTE, v.t. To unite or cement with paste ; to fasten with 
paste.— Watts. 

PASTE'BOARD, n. Aspecies of thick paper formed of sev- 
eral single sheets pasted one upon another, or by macer- 
arna Peper and casting it in molds, &c. 

PAST'ED, pp. or a. Cemented with paste. ; 

PASTEL, n. [Fr.] 1. A plant affording a blue dye, the 
woad. 2. [Sp.] A colored crayon. See PAsTIL. 

PASTERN, n. Ais pdturon.] 1. The part of a horse's leg 
between the joint next the foot and the coronet of the 
hoof. 2. The human leg; (in contempt.) 

PASTERN-JOINT, n. The joint in a horse's leg next the 


foot. 
9AS-TIC'CIÓ (püs-tich'y6), n. [It] 1. A medley; an olio.— 
2. In painting, a picture painted by a master in a style 
dissimilar to that which he usually adopted.— Brande. 
PAS'TIL, P" (L. pastillus ; Fr. pastille] 1. A roll of 
COAS-TYLLE' $ paste, or a kind of paste made of different 
colors ground with gum-water, and used like a crayon.— 
2. In pharmacy, a dry composition of sweet-smelling res- 
ins, aromatic woods, &c., burned to clear and scent the 
airofaroom. 3. Anagreeable kind of sugar confectionery. 
PASTIME, n. [pass and time] That which amuses and 
serves to make time pass agreeably. Watts—Syn. En- 
‘tertainment; amusement; recreation ; diversion; sport; 


Tue, v. í To sport; to use diversion. ae used.) 

PASTOR, n. (L. from pasco, pastum ; Fr. paítre.| 1. A shep- 
herd; one who has the care of flocks and herds. 2. A min- 
ister of the Gospel who has the charge of a church and 
con ion.— Swift. 


PXS'TOR-LIKE, LM; 

PISTOR.LY, a. Becoming a pastor.— Milton. 

PASTOR-AL, a. [L. pastoralis.] 1. Pertaining to shephcrds; 
ae, a pastoral life. 2. Descriptive of the life of shepherds. 
3. Relating to the care of souls, or to the pastor ofa church. 
— Hooker. 

PASTOR-AL, n. A poem describing the life and manners 


of shepherds, or a poem in imitation of the action of a shep- 
herd, and in which the speakers take upon themselves thc 
character of shepherds ; an idyl; a bucolic. 

PXS-TO-RX'LE, n. [It.] A musical composition, in a sooth- 
ing, tender style. 

PXS'TOR-ATE, n. The office, state, or jurisdiction of a spir- 
itual pastor.— Tooke. 

PAS'TOR-LESS, a. Having no pastor. 

PXS'TOR-SHIP, n. The office or rank of pastor.— Bull. 

PAS'TRY, n. 1. Articles of food in general which are made 
of paste or dough, or of which paste constitutes a princi- 
pal ingredient, as pics, &c. 2. The place where pastry is 


made. 
PASTRY-COOK, n. One whose occupation is to make and 
sell articles of food made of paste, as pies, &c.— Arbuthnot. 
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PAS'TUT-A-BLE, a. (froin pasture.] | Fit fur pasture 
FASE RAGS, n (Er. Parere) l The Duchices ot feed 
g or grazing cattle. 2, Grazin è š 
ated Es grazing. 3. Grass for fool” Vibe PR she 

PASTURE (pilst'yur), a. (Fr. pdture, for pasture.) ]. 
for thc food of cattic; the food of cattle taken I, diee 
2. Ground covered with grass to be eaten on the spot by 
cattle, horsca, &c. 3. Human culture; education ; fobs. 
— Common of pasture, is the right of feeding cattle on an 

PASTURE v.t To feed 
ASTURE. v. t. To feed on grass, or to supply grase fur fo 

PXS'TURE, v.i. To graze; to take food by cating ih 
from the around.— Milton. 

PAS'TURED, pp. Fed on grass. 

PAS*TUR-ING, ppr. Supplying with grass for food. 

PXS'TURE-LESS, a. Having no pasture. 

PASTY, a. Like paste ; of thc consistence of paste.— Cooper 

* PASTY, om paste.) A pie made of paste and baked 
without a .— Pope. 

PAT, a. [G. pass: D. pas.) Fit; convenient; exactly suit- 
able either as to time or place.—Swift. (Colloguial.] 

PAT, adv. Fitly ; convcniently.—Shkak. 

PAT, n. (W. fat) 1. A light, quick blow or stroke with the 
fingers or hand. 2 A small mass which is beat into shape 
by pats; as, a pat of butter.—Smart ; [English use.) 

PAT, v.e. To strike gently with the fingers or hand ; to tap. 

PA-TÀ'€A, *. À Spanish coin of the valuc of about 

PAT-A-COON', $ $1 04 cents. 

PA-TXCHE' (pa-t&sh), n (Sp.] A tender, or small vessel 

PAT-A-VIN'TT-TY, n. Theuse of local words, or the peculiar 
style or diction of Livy, the Roman historian, who was a 
native of Patavium, now Padua. 

PATCH, n. (It. pup 1. A piecc of cloth sewed on a gar- 
ment to repair it. A small pieco of any thing used to 
repair a breach. 3. A small piece of silk uscd to cover a 
defect on the face, or to add a charm. 4. A picce inserted 
in mosalc or variegated work. 5. A small piece of ground, 
or a small detached piece. 6. A paltry fellow. 

PATCH, v.t. 1. To mend by sewing on a plece or picces. 
2. To adorn with a patch or with patches. 3. To mend 
with pieces; to repair clumsily. 4. To rcpair with pieces 
fastened on. 5. To make up of pieces and shreds. 6. To 
dress in a colored cont.— 7. To make sudden- 
mor hastily ; to make without regard to forms. 

PATCHED (patcht), pp. or a. Mended with a patch or 
patches; mended clumsily. 

PATCH'ER, n. One who patches or botches. 

PATCH’ER-Y, n. Bungling work; botchcry ; Tor bt 

PATCH'ING, ppr. Mending with a piece or picces ; botching. 

PATCHWORK (-wurk), n. 1. Work composed of pieces 
of various figures sewed together. 2. Work composed of 


gu clumsily py ether. 

PATE, n. (qu. Ir. bis 1. The head, or, rather, the top 
of the head; (colloguial.] 2. The skin of a calf's head.— 
3. In fortification, a kind of platform resembling what is 
called a horseshoe. 

In composition, having a pate. 

Yn. In heraldry, across small in the center, and 

PAT-TEE', $ widening to the extremities, which arc broad. 

PAT-E-FA€'TION, n. (L. patefactio.] The act of opening 
or manifesting ; open declaration.— Pearson. 

PA-TEL LA, w. (L.] 1. The knee-pan, or cap of the knee. 
2. A univalvular shell-fish, the limpet. 3. A small vase. 
PA-TEL'LI-FORM, a. [L. patella and form.) Of the form 

of a dish or saucer.— Barton. 

PAT'EL-LITE. n. Fossil remains of the patella, a shell. 

PATEN, 2 n. (L. patina.) 1. A plate.—Shak.; (obs.) 2 The 

PATIN, $ plate or vessel on which the consecrated bread 
in the eucharist is placed.—In the Roman Catholic Church, 
it is usually small, and so formed as to fit the chalice or 
cup as a cover. 

* PATENT, a. [Fr., from L. patens.) 1. Open; spread; ex: 
panded.—23. In botany, spreading ; forming an acute angie 
nearly approaching to a right angle with thc stem or branch. 
3. Open to the perusal of all; as, letters patent; (see LET- 
TER.] 4. Appropriated by letters patent. Š. Apparent; 
conspicuous.— Horsley. 

* PATENT, n. 1. A writing given by the proper authority 
and duly authenticated, granting a priyilcge to some per- 
son or persons, as a title of nobility. 2. A similar writing, 
securing to a person for a term of years the exclusive 
right to an invention. 

* PATENT, v. . 1. To grant by patent. 9. To secure the 
exclusive right of a thing to a person. 

* PATENT-OPFICE, n. An office for the granting of pat- 
ents for inventions. f 

* PATENT-ROLLS, n. pl. The records or registers of pat 


ents. 
* PAT'ENT-A-BLE, a. That can be patented. á t 
* PAT'ENT-ED, pp. or a. Granted t =" secu J 
atent or by law as an exclusive privilege. 3 
* PAT-ENT-EE, n. One to whom a grant is made or a priv - 
flegc secured by patent or by lav. 
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* PATENT ING, ppr. Granting by patent; ercuring as & | 
rivilere. 

lernus.) 1. Pertaining 


PÁTER'NAL, a. (Fr. paternel; L. 
to a father; fatherly. 3. Derived from the father; hered- 


PA-TER'NAL-LY, ade. In a paternal manner. 

PA-TER'NI-TY, n. (Fr. paternité ; L. paterni] Father- 
ship; the relation of a father.— Raleigh. 

PATER-NOSTER, w. [L our father.) The Lord's Prayer. 

PITER P4TRI-E. (L.) The father of his country. 

PATH, n.; pl. ParHS. (Sax. path, petk.) 1. A way beaten 
or trodden by the fcet of man or beast. 2. Any narrow 
way beaten by the foot. 3. The way, course, or track 
where a body moves in the atmosphere or in space. 4.A 
way or passace. 5. Course of life. 6. Precepts; rules 
prescribed. 7. Course of providential dealings; moral 
government. 

PATH. e.t (Sax. peththian.) 1. To make a path by tread- 
ing; to beat a path, as in snow; [U. States.) 2. To push 
forward ; to cause to go; to make way for.—Shak, 


PATH, r. i. To walk abroad.—Shak. 
PATH'FLT.*. A fly found in foot-paths. 
PATH'-REEP-ING, a Keeping in tbe path. 


PXFHED (pš(hd) pp. Beaten into a path. 
PATH-E-NATI€, w. (Gr. zanpa.) Pertaining to or desig- 
nating affcction, or that which is suffered.— Mackintosh. 
PA-THET'€, 1a. (Gr. rza0nreoç.] Affecting or moving 
PA-THETI€-AL, $ tbe passions, particularly pity, sorrow, 

gricf, or other tender emotion; touching. 
PA-THETIE€, n. Style or manner adapted to awaken the 
assions, especially tender emotions. 
PA-THETI€-AL-LY, ade. In such a manner as to excite 


the tender passions. 
The quality of moving the ten- 


PA-THETI€-AL-NESS, n. 
der passione. 

PATH'E-TISM, n. (Gr. zabos.) A name sometimes given to 
mesmerism,.—Sunderland. 

PATHII€, n. (Gr. za0oç.] A catamite; a male that submits 
to the crime against nature.—Gillics. 

PATH'LESS, a. Having no beaten way; untrodden. 

PA-THOG-NO-MONTE, a. (Gr. zaÜoyvepnorvixos.] Indicating 
that which is inseparable from a disease, being found in 
that and in no ther hence, indicating that by which a 
disease may be certainly known; characteristic. 

PA-THOG'NO-MY, n. (Gr. xa0o; and yveyun.] Expression 
of the passions ; the scicnce of the signs by which human 

; TUER are ine icated- 


PATH-O-LOG1€-AL-LY, ade. In the manner of pathol- 


PA THOL'O-0IST, n. One who treats of pathology. 

PA-THOL/'O-6Y, n. (Gr. xa0oc and Aoyoc.] That part of 
medicine which explains the nature of diseases, their 
causes and ptoms. 

PATH-O-PCEAA, n. [Gr. wa8oxecta.] A speech, or a figure 
of speech contrived to move the passions.— Smart. 

PATHOS, ^. (Gr. Passion; warmth or vehemence in a 
speaker ; or, in language, that which excites emotions and 
passions. The term is now chiefly restricted to that which 
awakens tender emotions.— Rich. Dict. 

CATH^VAY,». 1. A path; usually, a narrow way to be 

sed on foot. 2. A way; a course of life. 

t PATT-BLE, a. (L. patibilis.)  Sufferable ; tolerable ; that 
may be endured.— Dia. 

PA-TIBU-LA-RY, a. (Fr. patibulaire.] Belonging to the gal- 
lows, or to execution on cross.— Dict. 

PATIENCE (pa’shens), n. (Fr.: L. patientia] 1. The suf- 
fering of afflictions, pain, toil, calamity, provocation, or 
other evil with a calm, unrufiled temper; endurance with- 
out murmuring or fretfulness. 2. A calm temper which 

evils without murmuring or discontent. 3. The act 
or quality of waiting long for justice or expected good 
without discontent. 4. Perseverance; constancy in labor 
or exertion. 5. The quality of bearing offenses and in- 
juries without anger or revenge. 6. Sufferance; permis- 
sion.—Hooker ; (obs.] 7. A plant, a species of doc 

PATIENT (pá&'sbent), a. [Fr.; L. patiens.) 1. Having the 
quality of endurjng evils without murmuring or fretful- 
ness; sustaining afflictions of body or mind with a calm, 
unrufiied temper. 2. Not easily provoked; calm under 
the sufferance of injuries or offenses; notrevengeful 3. 
Persevering ; constant in pursuit or exertion ; calmly dil- 
igent. 4. Not hasty; not over eager or impetuous; wait- 
ing or expecting with calmnese or without discontent. 

PATIENT, n. 1. A person or thing that receives impres- 
sions from external agents; he or that which is passively 
affected. 2. A person diseased or suffering bodily indis- 
poeition. 3. It is somctimes used absolutely for a sick 


rson. | 
i PATIENT, v.t. To compose one's self. —SAak. | 


PA'TIENT-LY, ado. 1. With calmness or composure; with- 
out discontent or murmuring. 2. With calm and constant 
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diligence. 3. Without agitation, uneasiness, or discontent, 
without unduc haste or cagerness. 

PA-Ti'NA v. [lt] Among artists, the color or incrustation 
which age gives to works of art.—lgarotti. 

PATIN. Sce PATEN. 

PATLY, adv. [from pat.) Fitly; conveniently 

PAT'NESS, n. Fitness; suitableness: convenience. 

PATOIS (pat.waw^, R [Fr] A dialect peculiar to the low- 
er classes; a provincialism. 

PA"TRI-ARC€H, n. (L. patriarcha.) 1. The father and ruler 
of a family; one who governs by paternal right; as, the 
patriarch Abraham. 2. A learucd and distirguished char- 
acter among the Jews.—3. In the Eastern Churches, a dig. 
ni superior to the order of archbishops. 

PA-TRI-ARCH'AL, ? a. 1. Belonging to patriarchs; possess- 

PA-TRI-AR€HTO, y ed by patriarchs. 2. Subject to a pa- 
triarch.— Patriarchal cross, in heraldry, is that where be 
shaft is twice crossed, the lower arma being longer than 

the upper ones.—Encyc. 

PA-TRI-ARCH'ATE, n. 1. The office, dignity,-or jurisdic- 
tion of a patriarch. 2. The residence of a patriarch— 
Missionary Herald. 

PATRI-ARCH-ISM, n. Government by a patriarch, or the 
head of a family, who was both ruler and priest, as Noah, 
Abraham, and Jacob. 

PA'TRI.ÀR€H.SHIP, n. The office, dignity, or jurisdiction 
of a patriarch. 

PA'TRI-AR€H-Y, n. The jurisdiction of a patriarch; a pa 
triarchate.— Brerewood. 

PA-TRY"CIAN (pa-trish'an), a. (Fr. patricien ; L. patricius.) 
Senatorial; noble; not plebeian.—Addison. 

PA-TRY"CIAN (ps-trish'an), n. A nobleman.—ln the Roman 
state, the patricians were the descendants of the first 
Roman senatore. 

PAT-RI-MONI-AL, a. (Fr.] Pertaining to a patrimony ; in- 
herited from ancestors. 

PAT-RI-MO'NI-AL-LY, adv. By inheritance.— Davenant. 

PAT'RI-MO-NY, n. (L. patrimonium.] 1. A right or estate 
inherited from one's ancestors. 2. A church estate or 
revenue. 

* PATRI-OT or PATRI-OT, n. [Fr. patriote.) A person 
who loves his country, and zealously supports and defends 
it and ita interests. 

* PATRI-OT or PATRI-OT, a. Patriotic; devoted to the 
welfare of one's or cni zeal, 

* PA-TRI-OTI€ or PAT-RI-OTI€, a. 1. Full of patriotism , 
actuated by the love of one's coun 2. Inspired by the 
love of one's country; directed to the public welfare. 

* PATRI-OT-ISM or PAT'RI-OT-ISM, n. Love of one's 
country ; the passion which aims to serve one's iwa & 

Pi-TRI-PAS’SIANS (pasan, n. pl. An ancient sect, who 
taught that God the Father suffered with the Son, in mak- 

PA RISTION ta (L. ] Pertaining to the 
A- A a. (L. pater, patres. ertaining to 

PA-TRISTIC-AL, i ancient fathers of the Christian Church. 
—JM. Stuart. 

t PA-TROC1-NATE, v.¢ To patronize. 

t PA-TROC-I-NA'TION, n. Countenance; support.—Hall. 

t PAT'RO-CIN-Y, n. Patronage ; support. 

PA-TROL', n. (Fr. patrouille.) 1. In war. a round; a walk- 
ing or marching round by a guard in the night, to watch 
and observe what passes, and to secure the peace and 
safety of a camp or other place. 2. The guard or persons 
who go the rounds for observation. 

PA-TROL’, v. i (Fr. patrouiller.] To go the rounds in a 
camp or garrison ; to march about and see what 

PA-TROLL/'ING, ppr. Going tbe rounds, as a guard. 

* PA'TRON or PATRON, n. (L. patronus.) 1. Among the 
Romans, a master who had freed his slave, and retained 
some rights over him after his emancipation ; also, a man 
of distinction, under whose protection snother placed 
himself 2. One who countenances, supports, and pro- 
tects either a person or a work.—3. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, a patrom saint is one regarded as the peculiar 
protector of a country, community, profession, &c., or of 
an individual.—4. In the canon or common law, one who 
has the gift and disposition of a benefice. 5. An advocate; 
a defender; one who specially countenanccs and sup- 
ports, or lends aid to advance.—6. In seamen's language, 
the commander of a small vessel or passage-boat, also, 
one who steers a ship's long-boat. 

PAT'RON-AGE, n. 1. Special countenance or support; 
favor or aid afforded to second the views of a person or 
to promote a design. 2 Guardianship, as of a saint 3, 
Advowson ; tbe right of presentation to a church or eccle- 
siastica] benefice. 

t PAT'RON-AGE, v. t. To patronize or support.— Shak. 

* PAT'RON-AL, a. Done office of a patron; protecting, 
PODER: favoring; defending.—Brown. (Little used. 

* PA"TRON-ESS or PAT'RON-ESS, n. 1. A female who 
favors, countenances, or supports. 2. A female guerdian 
saint 3. A female who has the right of presenting to a 
church living. 


* Sec Synopsis. À, E, 1. &c., long —K, E, Y, &c., short.—FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY;—MARINE, BIRD, —M0VE, BOOK, 
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PAT'RON-IZE, v. & 1. To support; to countenance; to 
defend, as a patron his client. 2. To favor; to lend aid 
to promote, as an undertaking. 3. To maintaia; to do- 
fend; to support. 

PATRON GS D, pp. Defended; supported ; favored ; pro- 


mote 

PATR NTAER,; n. One who supports, countenanccs, or 

avors. 

PAT'RON-IZ-ING, ppr. or a. Defending; supporting; fa- 
Tering: „promenne. 

*"PA"TRON-LESS or PATRON-LESS, a. Destituto of a 

on.— Shaftesbury. 

PAT-RO-N6-MA-TOL/'O-dY, n. [gr xarnp,ovopa, and Aoyos.) 
Thc doctrine of names, as deduced from their conncction 
with the arts, as of Smith from the verb to smite; a treat- 
ise on this subject. 

PAT-RO-NYMI€, n. [Gr. warpwvuptxos.} A name of men 
or womcn derived from that of their parents or ancestors. 
— Encyc. 

PA-TROON’, n. [D. patroon, a protector.) The name given 
in the State of New York to the first proprietors of cer- 
tain tracts of land, with manorial privileges, and descend- 
ing with the property to the oldest son. 

PAT TED, pp. Struck gently with the fingers. 

PAT'TEN, n. (Fr. pend. 1. The base of a column or pillar. 
2. A wooden shoe with an iron ring, worn to keep the 
shoes from the dirt or mud. 

PATTEN-MAK-ER, m. One who makes pattens. 

PATTER, v. £ To strike, os falling dropa of water or hail, 
with a quick succession of small sounds. 

PATTER D, pp. Struck with a quick succession of small 
sounds. 

PATTER-ING, n. A striking with a quick succession of 
small sounds. 

PATTER-ING, p ora. Striking with a quick succession 
of small sounda. 

PATTERN, n. (Fr. patron.) 1. An original or model pro- 
posed for imitation; the archetype; an exemplar; that 
which is to be copied or imitated. 2. A specimen; a 
sample ; a part showing the figure or quality of the whole. 
3. Figure or style of ornamental execution ; as, chintz of 
a beautiful pattern. 4. An instance; an example.— Hooker, 
5. A quantity of cloth sufficient for a garment; as, a vest 
patterr. 6. Any thirg cut or formed into the shape of 
somcthing to be made aftcr it. 

PATTERN, v.t 1. To make in imitation of some model ; 
to copy. 2. To servc as an example to be followed. Shak. 
— To pattern after, to imitate; to follow. 

PATTERNED, pp. Copied; made in imitation of. 

PATTERN.ING, ppr. ‘initating; following. 

PATTY, n. (Fr. páte, paste.) A little pie. 

PAT'TY-PAN,n. A pan to bake a little pie in. 

PAT"O-LOUS, a. qe patulus.) Spreading; as, a patulous 
calyx; bearing the flowers loose or dispersed. 

PAU-CIL'O-QUY, n. (L. paucus.) The utterance of a few 
worde. (Little used.) 

PAU'CITY, n. (L. paucitas.) 1. Fewness; smallness of 
number. 2. Smallness of quantity. 

PAULINE, e. Pertaining to Paul.— Ec. Rev. 

PXUM, v. t. To impose by fraud; a corruption of palm. 

PAUNCE, n. A pansy. See Pansy. 

* PAUNCH (pawnch), x. (Fr. panse; It, Sp. panza.) The 
paunch, in ruminating quadru , is the first and largest 
stomach, into which the food is received before rumina- 


tion. 
* PAUNCH, v. t. To pierce or rip the belly; to eviscerate ; 
to take out the contents of the belly. ak. 
* PAUNCHTNG, ppr. Eviscerating; taking out the contents 
P ras TU A larly 
AU’ *. [L. 2 poor person ; particu , one 
so indigent as 6. rau A on the parish or town for main- 
tenance. 
PAU'PER-1SM, n. The state of being poor or destitute of 
the means of supporti the state of indigent persons re- 
uiring support from the community. 
PAU-PER-l-ZA"TION, n. The act or process of reducing to 
pauperism. 
PAUPER-IZE, v. t. To reduce to pauperism. 
PAU'PER-IZED, pp. Reduced to paupcrism. 
PAU'PER-IZ-ING, ppr. Reducing to the condition of a pau- 


per. 

PAUSE (pawz), n. (L. Sp, It. pausa; Fr. pause] 1. A 
stop; a cessation or intermission of action, of speaking, 
singing. playing, or the like; a temporary stop or rest. 2. 
Cessation proceeding from doubt; suspense. 3. Break 
or paragraph in writing. 4. A temporery ccssation in 
reading. 5. A mark of cessation or intermission of the 
voice; a point, 

PAUSE, e.i. 1. To make a short stop; to ccase to speak 
for atime. 2. To desist or forbear for a time. 3. To be 
intermitted.— To pause vpon, to deliberate. Shak.—Syn. 
s intermit; stop; stay; wait; delay; tarry; hesitate; 

emur. 
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PAUSER, n. Ono who pauses; onc who deliberatee 

PAUSING, pyr. Stopping for a timc : i 
ect: delibcratine. CS kS CRAS, SS 20 oF 

PAUS'ING-LY, adv. After a pausc ; by breuke, 

t PA-VADE', n. Asword or dagger. ` 

PAV'AN, n. (Sp. pavara.) A grave dance among the Hpan 
iards; so callcd from its motions resembling the steps of 
a percock.—Shak. 

PAVE’ (p&v&), n. [Fr.J Tho pavement. 

PAVE, v. t. (Fr. paver; L. pacio.] 1. To lay or cover with 
stone or brick, so as to make a level or convenient surface 
for horses, carriages, or foot passengers; to floor with 
brick, stonc, or other solid material.—9. Figuratively, to 
prepare a passage ; to facilitate the introduction of. 

PAVED, pp. or a. Laid over with stoncs, bricks, or other 
solid materials; prepared, as a way. 

PAVEMENT, n. (L. pavimentum.] A floor or covering con- 
sisting of stones, bricks, or other solid material, laid on the 
earth in such a manner as to make a hard and convenient 
passage. 

PAVE'MENT, v.t. To ne: to floor with stone or brick. 

im. One who lays stoncs for a floor, or 

PAV'IER (yer), § whose occupation is to pave.—Gay. 

PA'VI-AGE, n. A contribution or tax for paving the streets 
or highways.— Bouvier. 

PAV'ID, a. fL. pavidus.) Timid. (Not used.) 

PA-VIDT.TY, n. Fcarfulncss. (Not used.) 

PA-VIL'ION (pa-vil'yun), s. (Fr. pavillon.) 1. A tent; a 
temporary movable habitation.—9, In architecture, a kind 
of turret or building, usually insulated and contained under 
a single roof. ‘The name is sometimes, but improperly, 
given to n summcr-house in a garden. Brande—3. In 
miltary affairs, a tont raised on posts.—4. In heraldry. a 
covering in form of a tent, investing the armories of 
kings.—5. Among jewelers, the under side and corner of 
brilliants, lying between thc girdle and collet. 

PA-VILION, v.t. 1. To fu with tents.— Milton. 2. To 
shelter with a tent.— Pope. 

EA VILIONED, pp. Furnished with pavilions; shelterod 

y atent 

PAVING, ppr. Flooring with stones or bricks. 

PAV'ING, n. 1. The act of laying a pavcment. 2. Pavo- 
ment; a floor of stones or bricka. 

PAV'IOR (páve'yer), n. A person who paves. 

PA'VO, w. [L., peacock.) A constellation in the southern 
hemisphere, south of Sagittarius. 

E', n. (L. pavo.) A peacock.—Spenser. 

PAV'O-NINE, a. (L. pavoninus.] Resembling the tail of a 

acock; iridescent—Cleaveland. 

PAW, n. (W. pawen.] 1. The foot of beasts of prey having 
claws. 2. The hand; [ín contempt.) 

PAW, v. £ To draw the fore-foot along tbe ground; te 
scrape with the fore-foot.—Swift. 

PAW, v.t. 1. To scrape with the fore-foot—Tickel. 2. To 
handle roughly; to scratch. 3. To fawn; to flatter.— 
Ainsworth, 

PAWED, pp. 1. Scraped with the fore-foot. 2 a. Having 

aws. 3. Broad-footed.—Jokn son. 

PAW'ING, ppr. Scraping with the fore-feet. 

PAWK’Y, a. (Sax. pecan.] Arch ; cunning.—Grose. (Local) 

PAWL, n. (W. pawl.) Among seamen, a short bar of wood 
or iron fixed close to the capstan or windlass of a ship, to 

revent it from rolling back or giving way. 

PAWN, n. (D. pand; Ger. pfand.} 1. Something givcn or 
deposited as security for the payment of money bor- 
rowed; a pledge. 2. A pledge for the fulfillment of a 
promise.—Shak. 3. A common man at chess; (see PEON.) 
—In pawn, at pawn, the state of being pledged.—Shak. 

PAWN, v. t. (D. panden; Sp. empeñar.] 1. To give or de- 
p in pledge, or as security for the payment of money 

rrowed; to pledge. 2. To pledge for the fultiüment of 
a promise. 

PAWN’BROK-ER, ». One who lends money on pledge or 
the deposit of goods.— Arbuthnot. 

PAWN'BROK-ING, n. The business of a pawnbroker. 

PAWNED, pp. Pledged; given in sccurity. 

PAWN-EE', n. The person to whom a pawn is delivcred 
as security ; one who takes any thing in pawn. . 

PAWN'ER, n. One who pledges any thing as security for 

i the ' ment of parie pus givi sity 
AWNING, ppr. Pledging, ns goods; giving as security. 

PAX, n. (L. peace.] A small P ate of gold. sliver, &c., with 
the image of Christ upon the cross on it, which people, 
before the Reformation, used to kiss after the api S 
ceremony being considered as the kies of peace.— Pet 

PAX-WAX, n. À large tendon or cartilage ip thc mo 
animals, designed to sustain tho head. Also written 
war, 

diecharge 
PiY, v. ¢.; pret. and pp. paid. (Fr. payer.) 1. To l 
k debt; to eee a creditor ihe boc the debt, Rag 
money or goods, to his accep 1 
which the obligation of the debtor is discharged. _2 To 
1 Obsoleta 
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discharge a duty created by prone or by custom, or by 
the moral aw. 3. To fulnll; to perform what is prom- 
ised. 4. To render what is duc to a superior, or demand- 
ed by civility or courtesy. 5. To retort upon another an 
injury reccived; as, I will pay you for this trick. Hence, 
it sometimes implies to beat. 6. To reward; to recom- 


pense. 

To pay for. 1. To make amends; to atone by suffering. 
2 To give an equivalent for any thing purchased.— To pay 
or pay over, in seamen's language, to daub or besmear the 
surface of any body, as with tar, to preserve it from injury 
by water or weather.—7'o pay off, to make compensation 
to and discharge.—7v pay out, to slacken, extend, or cause 
to run out. —Aar. Dict. 

PAY, v.i. To recompense. To pay off, \s to fall to lee- 
ward, as the head of a ship. Mar. Dict.—To pay on, to 
teat with vigor; to redouble blows ; (colloguíal.) 

YAY, w. 1. Compensation; recompense; an equivalent 
firen for money due, goods purchased, or services per- 

ormed ; t or wages for services; hire. 2. Compen- 
sation; rew 

PAY'-BILL, n. A bill of money to be paid to the soldiers 
of a company. 

PAY-DiY, n. The day when payment is to be made or 
debts discharged.—Locke. 

PAY-OF.FICE, n. A place or office where payment is 
made of public debts. 

PAY'A-BLE, a. (Fr.) That may or ought to be paid. 2. 
That can be paid; that there is power to pay.—South. 

PAY-EE' * The person to whom money is to be paid. 

PAY'ER, a. One who pays. . 

PAYING, ppr. Discharging a debt; fulfilling a promise; 
rewarding. 

PAYMAS-TER, A. 1. One who is to pay; one from whom 
wages or reward is received. —2, In the army, an officer 
whose duty is to pay the officers and soldiers their wages, 
and who is intrusted with money for this purpose. 

PAYMENT, n. 1. The act of paying or giving compensa- 
tion. 2. The thing given in discharge of a debt or fulfill- 
ment of a promise. 3. Reward; recompense. 4. Chas- 
tisement; sound beating; [obs.) 

BI Ses PAINIM. 

IPEYSER s F is.] a lant and its fruit, of 
EA (pé), ^. (Sax. pisa; Fr. po plant and its t, o 
the reus inm of many varieties, much cultivated for 
food. In the plural, we write peas for two or more indi- 
vidual oodi; but pease for an indefinite number or quanti- 

in bu 

PEA-JACK.ET, n. A thick woolen jacket worn by eea- 


RE 

PEA'-ORE, n. An argillaceous oxyd of iron, occurring in 
round grains of the size of a pea. 

PEAS’-€OD, 2n. The legume or pericarp of the pea. — 

PEA'-SHELL, § Walton. 

PEA'-STONE, n. A variety of limestone; pisolite. 

PEACE (piso), n. [Sax., Norm. pais; Fr. paiz ; It. pace; Sp. 
Port. paz; L. paz.] 1. In a general sense, a state of quiet 
or tranquillity; freedom from disturbance or agitation ; 
applicable to poa to individuals, or to the temper of 
the mind. 2. Freedom from war with a foreign nation; 
public quiet. 3. Freedom from internal commotion or 
civi) war. 4. Freedom from private quarrels, suits, or dis- 
turbance. 5. Freedom from agitation or disturbance by 
*he passions, as from fear, terror, anger, anxiety, or the 
like; quietness of mind ; tranquillity ; calmness; quiet of 
conacience. 6. Heavenly rest; the happiness of heaven. 

-lsa,lviL 7. Harmony; concord; a state of reconcilia- 

tion between parties at variance. 8. Public tran pun 
that quiet, order, and secun which is guarantied by the 
laws. 9. As an ezclamation, silence | hist !— To be at peace, 
to be reconciled; to live in harmony.— To make peace, to 
reconcile, as parties at variance.— To hold the peace, to be 
silent; to suppress one's thoughts ; not to speak. 

PEACE-BREAK-ER, n. Onc who violates or disturbs pub- 


lic P am 

PEACE'-MAK-ER, x. One who makes peace by reconcil- 
ing parties that are at variance. 

PEACE'-OF-FER-ING, n. 1. Among the Jews, a volunt 
offering to God, in thankfulness for His benefits, or to d 
favore from Him, or merely to satisfy the desires of a de- 
vout mind and give honor to God.—2 In common usage, 
satisfaction offered to an offended person, especially to a 


superior. 
PÉACE'-OF-FI-CER, n. A Avil officer whose duty is to 
reserve the public peace. 
PE£ACE-PXRT-ED, a. Dismissed from the world in peace. 
PEACE’-PAR-TY, n. A party in favor of peace, : 
PEACE'A-BLE, a. 1. Free from war, tumult, or public 
commotion. 2. Free from private feuds or quarrels. 3, 
Not agitated with passion. 4. Not violent, bloody, or un- 
natural—Sywn. Peaceful; pacific; tranquil; quiet; undis. 
turbed; serene; mild; still. 
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PEACE’A-BLE-NESS, g. 1. The state of being pcacvable 

uietness. 2. Disposition to meas Hamaoe 

PEACE’A-BLY, ado. 1. Without war; without tumult or 
commotion; without private feuds and quarrels. 2. With 
out disturbance; quietly; without agitation; without in- 
terruption. 

PEACEFUL, a. 1. Not in a state of war or commotion 
2. Not agitated by passion. 3. Removed from noise or 
tumult.—Syn. Peaceable ; penes tranquil ; quiet; undis 
turbed; serene; mild; still. 

PEACEFYL-LY, adv. 1. Without war or commotion. 2 
raris without disturbance. 3. Mildly; gently. 

PEACE’ UL-NESS, n. 1. Quiet; freedom from war, tumult 
ano or discord. 2. Freedom from mental pertur 

tion. 

PEACELESS, a. Without peace; disturbed.—Sandys. 

PEACH, x. (Fr. péche) A well-known tree, and its fruit. 

t PEACH, for impeach or inform, not used.— Dryden. 

P£ACH'-€ÓL-OR (peech’-kul-lur), n. The pale-red colo: 
of the peach blossom. 

PEACH'-€OL-ORE D, a. Of the color of a peach blossom 

PEACH’-TREE,n. The tree that uces the peach. 

1 PEACH’ER, n. An accuser or informer.—For. 

PRA’CHI€K, n. The chicken or young of the peacock. 

PEA'€O€K, n. (Pea, in this word, is from L. paco; Sax. 
pawa.) A large and beautiful gallinaceous fowl, of the 
genus pavo. 

PEKA'COCK-FISH, ^. A beautiful fish of the wrasse kind, 

vies te Men nm 

I , A. er. pfaukenne, or pfauen; D. usotn. 
'The hen or female the eon f J 

PEAK, x. (Sax. peac; Ir. peac; Fr. pique] 1. The top of a 
hill or mountain ending in a point. 2. A point; the end 
of any thing that terminates in a point. 3. The upper, 
outer corner of a sai! which is extended by a gaff or yard, 
also, the extremity of the yard or gaff. 

1 PEAK, v.i 1. To look sickly or thin.—SAak. 2. To make 
a mean figure; to sneak.—Shak. 

PEAK, v.t. To raise a gaff or yard more obliquely to the 
mast.—Mar. Dict. 

PEAKE D (pé'ked or peekt), a. Pointed; ending in a point. 

PEAKING, a. Mean; sneaking; poor. [Vulgar.] 

PEAK'ISH, a. 1. Denoting or belonging to an acuminated 
situation.— Drayton. 2. Having features that seem thin or 
sharp, as from sickness.— Smart ; [colloguial.) 

PEAL, n. (L. pello.) A loud sound; usually, a succession 
of loud sounds, as of bells, thunder, &c.—Addison. 

PEAL, v. i To utter loud and solemn sounds. 

PEAL, v. t. 1. To assail with noise. 2. To cause to ring ot 
sound; to celebrate. 3. To stir or agitate; [obs.] 

PEALED, pp. Assailed with sound ; resounded ; celebrated. 

PEAL’ING, ppr. or a. Uttering a loud sound or successive 
sounds; resounding. 

PER AN, ap pean.) A song of praise or triumph. 

PE’AN-ISM, n. The song or shouts of praise or of battle, 
shouts of triumph.— Mitford. 

P£A'NUT, n. The ground-nut; the arachnis hypogea. 

PEAR, n. (Sax, Sp, Port, It. pera; D. peer.) The well 
known fruit of the pyrus communis, of many varieties. 

PEAR'-TREE, n. The tree that produces pears. 

PEARCH. See PERCH. 

PEARL (perl), n. (Fr. perle: It, Sp. perla; Sax. pearl) 1. 
A white, hard, smooth, shining body, usually roundish, 
found in certain testaccous fish of the oyster kind, valued 
highly for its beauty. The best are of a bright, translucent, 
silvery whiteness. —2. Poetically, pomething round and 
clear, as a drop of water or dew 3 A white speck or 
film growing on the eye. 

PEARL (perl), v. t. To set or adorn with pearls. 

PEARL (perl), v. £ To resemble pearls.—Spenser. 

PEARL'-DIV-ER, n. One who dives for pearls —Carlisle. 

PEARL'-E? ED (perl-ide), a. Having a speck in the eye. 

PEARL’-OY8-T ^. The oyster which yields pearis. 

PEARL’-SIN-TER, n. Fiorite; a variety of silicious sintet 

PEARL'-SPAR (perl-spür) x. Brown spar. 

PEARL’-STONE, n. $ bluish or grayish variety of obsidi 
an, having a pearly lustre.— Dana. 

PEARL’-STUD-DED, a. Studded with pearls.— Scott. 

PEARL’-WHITE, n. A white powder, precipitated from 
the nitrate of bismuth by a solution of sea salt.— Ure. 


PEARL’-WORT, | n. An annual plant, of the genus sagina, 


P£ARL’-GRASS, 
ÉARL-A'CEOUS, a. Resembling mother-of-pearl. 
£ARL’‘ASH (perl'ash), n. A somewhat impure carbonate 
of potassa, obtained by calcining potashes upon a reverb» 
eratory hearth.— Ure. 

PEARLED (perld), a Set or adorned with pearls. 

PEARLY (perl'e), a. 1. Containing pearls; abounding with 

earle. 2. Resembling pearis; clear; pure; transparent 

PEAR'MAIN, n. A variety of the apple. 

PEAS'ANT (pez'ant) n. (Fr. paysan; Sp. Port. paisano.) 
One whose business is rural labor.—Syn. Countryman ; 
rustic; swain; hind. 


* See Synopsis. A, Ë, I, &c., long.—K, E, 1, &c., short.—F íR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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PEAS'ANT (pez‘ant), a. Rustic; rural.—Spense. 

PEAS'ANT-LIKE, Qa. Rude; clownish; illiterate; resem- 

PRAS'ANT-LY, $ bling peasants. 

PEAS'ANT-RY (pez‘ant-ry), n. 1. Peasants; rustics; the 
body of country people. 2. Rusticity.— Butler ; (obs.] 

PEASE, n. pl. Pens collectively, or used as food. See PEA. 

PEAT, n. (Ger. pfutze.) A substance of vegctable origin, al- 
ways found more or less saturated with water. It con- 
sists of roots and fibres in every stage of decomposition. 
When dried, it forms a valuable kind of fucl.-— P. C 

I PEAT, n. (Fr. petit] A emall, delicate person.— Halliwell. 

PEAT'-MOSS, n. [peat and moss.) 1. The same as peat, 
which see. 2 A fen producing peat. 

PEATY, a. Composed of peat; resembling poat. 

PEBBLE, tx. (Sax. pabob, papol-stana.) In pope 

PEBBLE-STONE, j Yar usage, a roundish stone, of any 
kind, from the size of a nut to that of a man's hcad.— 
Among opticians, transparent and colorless rock-cryetal. 

PEBBLE-CRYS'TAL, n. A crystal in form of nodules. 

PEBBLED, e. Abounding with pcbbles.— Thomson. 

PEBBLY,a. Full of pebbles; abounding with small, round- 
ish stones. 

PE-CAN’, In. A species of hickory and its fruit. The 

PE-CA‘NA, § nuts are oblong, very smooth, an inch or an 
inch and a half long, with their shells, and form an article 
of trade in the southern part of the Valley of the Missis- 


sippi. 

PECA-RY, n. See PECCARY. 

PE€-CA-BIL'I-TY, n. State of being subject to sin; capacity 
of sinning.— Decay of Piety. 

PE€'€A-BLE, a. [L. pecco.} Liable to sin; subject to trans- 
gress the divine law.— Priestley. : 

PE€-€A-DIL'LO, n. (Sp. dim. from pecado ; L. peccatum ; 
Fr. peccadille.] 1. A slight trespasa or offense; n petty 
crime or fault. 2. A sort of stiff ruff.— B. Taylor. 

PEC€'CAN.CY, n. 1. Bad quality. 2. Offense. 

PE€'CANT, a. (L. peccans; Fr. nt.) 1. Sinning; guilty 
of sin or transgression ; c al 2. Morbid; bad; cor- 
rupt; not healthy. 3. Wrong; bad; defective; informal; 
as, a peccant citation ; [obs.] 

t PEC’CANT, n. An offendcr.— Whitlock. 

PE€'CANT-LY, adv. Criminally; corruptly; badly. 

PE€'€A-RY, n. A South American quadrupcd of two spe- 
cies, nearly related to the hog. There is an opening in the 
back, from which is extracted a fetid humor secreted 


within. 

PE€-€4'VT. (L.Ihave offended.] A colloquial word used 
to express confession or acknowledgment of an offense. 
PECH'BLENDE, n. [G. pech and blende.) See PITCHBLENDE. 
PEEK, n. (Arm. peck.) 1. The fourth part of a bushel; a dry 

measure of eight quarts.—2. In low language, a great deal. 

PECK, v. t. (It. beccare; Sp. picar.) 1. To strike with the 
beak ; to thrust the beak into. 2. To strike with a pointed 
instrument, or to delve or dig with any thing pointed, as 
with a pickax. 3. To pick up food with the beak. 4. 
To strike with small and repeated blows; to strike in a 
manner to make small impressions, In this sensc, the 
verb is generally intransitive. 

PEEKED (pekt), pp. Struck or penetrated with a beak or 
pointed instrument. 

PECK'ER, x. One who pecks; a bird that pecks holes in 
trees; a woodpecker.— Dryden. 

PE€K'[ING, ppr. Striking with tho bill; thrusting the beak 
into ; thrusting into with a pointed instrument ; taking up 
food with the beak. 

t PECK'LED, for speckled.— Watton. 

PEC€'TATE, n. A substance formed by the union of pectic 
acid with some base. 

PECTEN, n. (L.] 1. A vascular membrane in the eyes of 
birds. 2. A gcnus of bivalves, the clam.— Brande. 

PE€'TI€ ACID, n. (Gr. rnxreg.) A vegetable acid, which 
may be obtained from the action of an alkali on pectin. 


—Ure. 

PECTIN, n. [Gr. rnæros.) The gelatinizing principle of 
certain vegetables, such as currents, apples, carrots, &c.— 
Brande. 

PE€'TIN-AL, a. [L. pecten, a comb; pecto, to comb; Gr. 
TtkrCo, from rexw.) Pertaining to a comb; resembling a 
comb. 

PEC'TIN-AL, n. A fish whose bones rescmble the teeth of 
a comb.— Brown. 

PECTIN-ATE, 2a. [L. pecten.] Having resemblance to 

PE€'TIN-A-TED, $ the teeth of a comb. 

PECTIN-ATE-LY, adv. In a pectinate manner. 

PE€-TIN-A’TION, n. 1. The state of being pectinated. 2, 
A combing; a combing of the head.— Cyc. 

PE€-TIN-I-BRANCHT.ATE, a. (L. pecten and branchie.] In 
malacolo, pavo R pocunared gills. 

tPECTTIN-ITE, n. [L. pecten.] A fossil pecten or scallop. 

PECTO-RAL, a. [L. pectoralis.] Pertaining to the breast.— 
Pectoral fins, or pectorals of a fish, the two forward fins 


near gills. 
PEOTO-RAL, n. 1. A breast-plate. 2 A sacerdotal habit 
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or vestmcnt worn by the Jcwish higb-priest, calle 

version of ae Bible, a es plate i ñ uqaqa id 
cure or relieve complaints of 

prie egi ons p "à of the breast and lungs. —4. 


PE€-TO-RLLO'QULAL, a. Pertaining to or of the nature 


PECTO-RILU-QUY 

-TO-RIL'O „n. [L. pectus and loquor.) In medici 

when a patient's voice, distinctly me benc in to Ure. 
cced from the point of the chest on which the ear of a 
stethescope is peed therc is said to be pectoriloquy. — 
Collin. An exalted degree of broncliophony, rescinbling 
the sound heard by placing a stcthescupe on the traches 
when a person epeaks.—J/all. 

PE€-TUN€'U.LUS, n. (L.] A gcnus of marinc bivaives. 

PE€'U.LA'T'E, v. i. (L. peculatus.] 1. To defraud the pub- 
lic of money or goods intrusted to onc's carc, by appro- 
priating the property to one's own use; to defraud by 
embezzlement.—2. Among civilians, to steal. 

PECWU-LA-TING, ppr. Defrauding the public of moncy or 


goods. 

PÉ€-U-LA'TION, n. The act of defrauding thc public by 
appropriating to one's own uee the money or goods intrust- 
ec to one's care ; embezzlement of public money or guods. 

PECU-LA-TOR, n. [L.] One who dcfeaude the public by 
appropriating to his own use money intrusted to his care. 

* PE-CUL'TAR (pe-külyar), a. (L. peculiaris] 1. Appropri- 
ate; belonging to a person, and to him only. 2. Singular ; 
psrticular. 3. Particular; spccial 4. Belonging to a na- 
tion, system, or other thing, and not to others. 

* PE-CUL'[AR (pe-külyar) n. 1. Exclusive property; that 
which belongs to a person in exclusion of others o. In 
the English canon law, a pareu parish or church 
which has the probate of wills within. itself, excmpt from 
the jurisdiction of the ordinary or bishop's court. 

* PE-CUL-IART-TY (pe-kQl-yar’c-te), n. Somcthing peculiar 
to a person or thing ; that which bclongs to or ís found in 
one person or thing, and in no other. 

* PE-CUL'IAR-IZE, c. t. To appropriate; to make peculiar. 

* PE-CULTAR-IZED, pp. Appropriated; made peculiar. 

* PE-COLTAR-IZ-ING, ppr. Making pcculiar. 

* PE-CUL'IAR-LY, ade. 1. Particularly ; singly. — Wood 
ward. 2. In a manner not common to others.— Drayton. 

* PE-CUL'IAR-NESS, n. The state of being peculiar; ap- 

ropriation.—A/fede. [Little used.) 

PE-CU'LI-UM, n. (L.] Im the Romam law, the property 
which a slave might acquire independent of the control of 
his master.— Brande. 

PE-CON'IA-RI-LY, a. In a pecuniary manner.— Hest. Rev. 

* PE-CON'IA-RY (pe-kün'ya-ry), a. |Fr. pecuniaire; L. ge 
cuniarius.] 1. Relating to money. 2. Consisting of moncy. 

t PE-CU'NI-OUS, n. Full of moucy.— Sherwood. 

PED, n. (for pad.) 1. A small pack-saddle.—T'usser. 2. A 
basket ; a hamper.— ser. 

PED-A-GO@'lE, i Suiting or belonging to a teacher 

PED-A-GOG'I€-AL, $ of children, or to a pedagogue. 

PED'A-GOG-ISM, n. The business, character, or manners 
ofa ogue. 

PED'A-GOGUE (ped'a-gog), n. (Gr. wacdaywyos.} 1. A teach- 
er of children ; one whose occupation is to instruct young 
children; a schoolmaster. 2 A pcdant. 

PED'A-GOGUE, v.t. To teach with the air of a pedagogue ; 
to instruct superciliously.— Prior. 

PED'A-GO-6Y, n. Instruction in the first rudiments; pre 
paratory disciplinc.— South. . 

P£'DAL, a. (L. pedalis.) Pertaining to a foot. 

* PED'AL, n. 1. A contrivance attached to the harp, organ, 
piano-forte, &c., acted upon by the foot (whence the 
name), and designed to modify the tone or swell of the 
instrument. 2 A fixed or stationary base. 

PED'AL-NOTE, n. In music, a holding-note.— Busby. 

PE-DA'NE-OUS, a. [L. pedaneus.] Going on foot; walking. 

PED'ANT, n. (Fr. pedant.) 1. A schoolmaster.—Shak. 2.A 

rson who makes a vain display of his learning. ` : 

PE-DANTTE, la. Ostcntatious of learning ; vainly dis. 

PE-DANTI€-AL, § playing or making a show of knowl- 


edge. 

PE-DANTIC-AL-LY, adv. With a vain or boastful display 
of learning. 

PED'ANT-IZE, v. € To play the pedant; to domineer over 
lads ; to use pedantic expressions.— Cotgrate. 

PED'ANT-RY, n. ve pedanterie.) Vain ostcntation of learn- 
ing; a boastful display of knowledge. 

PE-DA'RI-AN, n. One of the pedarii in the Roman eenate, 
who were not really senators, but only entitled to a seat 
by the office which they held, and who, not being author 
ized to vote, hel divers 107 preterenee aie over 
to the wished to join.—Smith's IM 

PED'ATE, a. Y. edatua) In botany, when the roaro 
a leaf is divided at the top, with a lcatlet in iar ir 

a AA A 

ATI-FID, a. (L. pes and Ando. 
any, is one whose parts are not entirely seperate, but 
divided in a pedate manner. š — 

t Obsolete. 
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PEDDLE, e. ¿£ 1. To be busy about trilles. 2 To travel 
about the country and retail gvods. 

PEDDLE, o. & To sell or retail, usually by traveling about 
the country. 

TED'DLER, n. (from peddle.) A traveling foot.trader ; onc 
who carries about small commoditics on his back, or in a 
eart or wagon, and sells thein.—Swift. 

PED'DLER-ESS, n. A female peddler.—Oecrbury. 

PED'DLER-Y, n. Small wares sold or carried about for 
sale by peddlers. 

PEDDLING, prr. 
wares, 2 e. Trifling ; unimportant. 

PED'E-RAST, n. (Gr. xardepacrns.) A sodomite. 

PED-E-RAST'I€, a. Pertaining to pederasty. 

PED'E-RAST-Y, m. Sodomy; the crime against nature. 

PED-E-RÉ'RO, n. (3p. pedrero.] A swivel gun ; sometimes 
written patercro. 

PED'ES-TAL, n. (Sp. pedestal.) In architecture, the lowest 
part of a column or pillar.—.4ddison. 

PE-DES'TRI-AL, a. (L. pedestris.) Pertaining to the foot— 


M Ç; 
PE-DES'TRI-AN, a. [L. pedestris.) Going on foot; walking; 
rformed on foot; os, a ian cxcursion. 
PE-DESTRI-AN, n. 1. Ono who walks or journeys on foot. 
2. One who walks for a wager; a remarkable walker. , 
PE-DESTRI-AN-I3M, n. 1. A walking, usually for a wager. 
2. The practice of walking. 
PE-DESTRI-AN-IZE, v. £ To practice walking. 
PE-DES'TRI-OUS, a. Going on foot; not wingcd.— Brown. 
PEDI-CEL, ? n. [L. pediculus.) 1. In botany, the ultimate 
PED1-€LE, $ division of a common pcduncle; a small, 
short foot-stalk. — 2. In zoology, a footstalk or stem by 
which certain animals of the lower orders nre attached. 
PED'I-CEL-LATE, a Having a pedicel, or supported by a 


dicel 
PÉ-DICU.LAR, a. (L. pedicularis.] Lousy; having the 
PE-DIC'U-LOUS, $ lousy distemper. 
PE-DIG'ER-OUS, a. [L. e and gero.) Having feet. 
PED'I-GREE, a. (probably from L. pes, pedis.) 1. Lincagc ; 
line of ancestors from which a person or tribe descends; 
nedlogy. 2. An account or register of a line of ancestors. 
PED'T-LU-VY, ». (L. pes and lavo.] The bathing of the feet; 
a bath for the feet. 
PED'-MENT, n. (from L. pes.) In architecture, an orna- 
ment, commonly triangular, but sometimes circular, that 
finishes the fronts of buildings, and serves as a decoration 
One of en crder of 


over gates, windows, and niches. 

PED'I-PALP, n. [L. pes and J 
spiders whose feelers are extended before the head, armed 
with a Wes 

PED-I-PALP'OUS, a. Pertaining to the pedipalps. 

PED'I-REME, n. (L. pes, a foot, and remus, an oar.) A crus- 
taceous animal, whose feet serve the purpose of oars. 

PEDLER. See PEDDLEAR. 

* PE-DO-BAP'TISM, n. (Gr. ra«$ or wadÚos, and ñaxricpa.) 
The baptism of infants or of children. 

* PE-DO-BAP'TIST, n. One who holds to infant baptism ; 
one who practiees the baptism of children. 

PE-DOM'E-TER, n. (L. pe and Gr. Bergos.] An instrument 
by which the paces of a traveler on foot, or the rotations 
of a carriage-wheel, are numbered, and the distance from 
place to de ascertained. 

PED-O-NMET'RIC€-AL, a. Pertaining to a ps 

PE-DUN’€LE (pe-dunk?), n. [L. pes.] 1. In botany, the stem 
or stalk that supports the flower and fruit of a plant.—2. 
In conchology, a sort of stem by which certain shells are 
attached to wood or other objects. 

PE-DUN€W-LAR, a. Pertaining to a peduncle.—Martyn, 

PE-DUN€WU-LATE, 1° Having a peduncle ; growing on 

PE-DUN€'8-Là-TED, f a peduncle. 

t PEE, v. í To look with one eye.—Ray. 

t PEED, a. Blind of one eye.—Aay. 

PEEK, in our popular dialect, is the same as peep, to look 

y ht. ha [p 

v. t. (Fr. peler, piller; Sp. pelar, pillar.) 1. To atri 

off skin, bark, or rind without a outing beeen to 
ep by drawing or tearing off the skin; to bark; to flay; 
to dccorticate ; to skin.—2. In a general sense, to remove 
the skin, bark, or rind, even with an instrument ; to pare. 
3. To strip ; to plunder ; to pee dr dio 

PEEL, v. i. To lose thc skin, bark, or rind.—Smart. 

PEEL, 2. (L. pellis; Fr. peau.) “The skin or rind. 

PEEL, n. [Fr. pelle) A kind of woodcn shovel used by 
bakers, with a broad palm and long handle; hence, in 

lar use in America, any large fire-shovcL 
PEELED, on a. Stripped of skin, bark, or rind; plun- 
rcd; p 

PEEL'ER, n. 1, One who pecls, strips, or fays. 2. A plun- 
derer ; a pillager. 

PEELING, ppr. Stripping off skin or bark; plundering. 

PEEP, v. i. [Ir. piobam ; D. piepen.) 1. To begin to appear; 
to make the first appearance ; to issue or come forth from 
concealment. 2. To look through a crevice ; to lóok nar- 


1. Traveling about and sclling small 
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rowly, closely, or slily. 3. To ery, as chickens; to uttor 
a finc, shrill sound, as through a crevice. 
PEEP, n. 1. First appearance. 2. A sly look, or a look 
through a crevice. 3. The cry of a chicken. 
PEEP-HOLE, p A hole or crevice through which 
PEEPING-HOLE, $ one may peep. 
PEEPER, n. 1. A chicken just breaking the shell.—Bram- 
ston.—9. In familiar language, the eye. 
PEEPING. ppr. 1. Looking through a crevice. 2. Crying, 
Sune a Mr Sine p fd 
ER, n. [Fr. ; L. .] 1. An cqual ; one of the seme 
rank 2. Ane ual uel ate or eniowmenbr. 3. A 
companion ; a fcllow ; an associate. 4. A nobleinan. 
PEER, v. i. [L. pareo.) 1. To come just in sight; to ap 
pear.—Shak.; [a poetic word.) 2 To look narrowly; to 


PREIVAGE, n. 1. The rank or dignity of a peer or noble. 
man.— Blackstone. 2. The body of peers.— Dryden. 

t PEERDOM (-dum), n. Peerage. 

PEER'ESS, w. The consort of a peer; a noble lady. 

PEERLESS, a. Unequaled; having no peer or equal. 

PEER’LESS-LY, adv. Without an equal. 

PEER'LES8-NESS, n. The state of having no cqual. 

PEE'VISH, a. (Scot. pew, to complain.] 1. Apt to mutter 
and complain ; easily vexed or fretted; hard to please. 2. 
Expressing discontent or fretfulness. 3. Silly; childish 
Shak.—SvN. Fretful; querulous; petulant; cross; ill-na- 
tured ; ill-tempercd ; testy; splceny ; irritable ; waspish; 
captious; discontented. 

PEEVISH-LY, adv. Fretfully; petulantly ; with discontent 
and murinuring.— Hayward. 

PEE'VISH-NESS, *  Fretfulness ; petulance ; dispositiop 

Ë m germ eourness of tcm fpe TEM 

;*. [L. pango, pactus.} 1. A small, po P o 
wood used in fastening ards or other work of wood. 
2. Thc pins of an instrument on which the strings are 
strained 3. A nickname for Maora To take a peg 
lower, to come down ; to sink.—Hudibras. 

PEG, v. t. To fusten with pe „— Evelyn. 

PEG'A-SUS, n. (L. from Gr.) 1. In Greek mythology, a 
winged horse.—2. In astronomy, one of the northern com 
stellations.—3. In z , a genus of fishes with large pec- 
toral fins, by means of which they can take short flights 
through the air.— Brande. 


PEGGED, pp.ora. Fastened or furnished with pegs. 
PEG'GER, n. One who fastens with pega —Shericood. 
PEG'GING, ppr. Securing with 


gs. 

PEGM (pém), n. (Gr. x ha) ^w sort of moving machine 
jn the old pageants.— Ben Jonson. 

PEG'MA-TITE, a. A variety of granite. 

PEY-RAM'E-TER, ». An instrument for measuring the 
amount of resistance to wheel-carriages on roads of differ 
ent construction.— Fancis. 

PEY-RASTIE€, a. (Gr. retpacrixos.} 1. Attempting; making 
trial. 2. Treating of or representing trials or attempts. 

PEISE. See Porse. 

PER'AN, n. A carnivorous quadrupcd of the weasel fam 
ily, called, also, the fsher, found in Canada and the north 
ern United States. It grows to the length of 3 or 4 feet. 

PEK'OE, n. A kind of black tea, said to be scented with a 


shrub called 

PEL’AGE, n. | r.) The vesture or covering of wild beasts. 
consisting ot bair, fur, or wool. 

PE-LA‘GI-AN, la. (L. pelagus.) Pertaining to the sea, os 

PE-LAG16, $ deep sea.—Journ. of Science. 

PE-LA‘GI-AN, n. [from Pelagius] A follower of Pelagius 
who denied the doctrines of original sin, dependence or 
the Holy Spirit, &c.—Biíshop F. 

PE-LA‘GI-AN, a. Pertaining to Pelagius and his doctrines. 

PE-LA'GLAN-ISM, ». The doctrines of Pelagius.—South. 

PEL-AR-GONI-UM, n. [Gr. zcAapyos.] A genus of orna 
mcntal plants allied to the geranium. 

PEL'E-RINE, n. A ladies’ long cape, with ends coming 
down to a point before. 

PELF, n. (probably allied to pilfer.] Money; riches; petty 

ins. 

t PEL'FRY, . 

+ PEL FRAY. | Formerly used for pelf. 

PEL'I-CAN, n. [Low L. pelecanus] 1. A large water-fowl 
of the genus pelecanus, having an enormous bill, to which 
is attached a bag or pouch for holding the fish taken for 
food. 2. A chemical glass vessel or alembic, with a tubu- 
lated capital, from cach side of which hollow arms pass 
out and enter the body of the vessel. 

PE’LI-OM, n. [Gr. zc&woyua.] A mineral of the iolite kind. 

PE-LISSE' (pe-lees), n. (Fr.) Originally, a furred robe or 
coat But the name is now given to a silk coat or habit 
worn by ladics. 

PELL, n. (L. pellis; It. pelle] 1. A skin or hide. 2. A roll 
of parchment.— Clerk of the pells, in England, an officer of 
the exchequer, who enters every teller's bills on the parch. 
ment rolls, the roll of receipts, and the roll of disburso 
ments. 


* See Synopsis. 1, E, U, &c., long.—K, E, Y, &c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, RIRD;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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PELL'-MELL, ade. With confused violcnce.—Shek. 
PEL'LET, ^. (Fr. pelote.) 1. A little ball.— Bacon. 2. A 
bullet ; a ball for tirc-arms.— Bacon ; obs.) 
fPEL'LET. v. t. To form into little balls.—S^*ak. 
PEL'LET-ED, a. Consisting of bullets.—Shak. 
PEL'LI-CLE (pelte-kl), a. [L. pellicula.) 1. A thin skin or 
film.—2, Among chemists, a thin, saline crust formed on 
the surface of a solution of salt evaporated to a certain 


degree. 

PEL'LLTO-RY, n. (Sp. pelitre) The name of sevcral plants 
of different genera, somctimcs used in medicine. 

PELLS, n. p. Clerk of the pells. See PELL. 

PEL-LÜ'CID, a. (L. pellucidus.) Perfectly clear ; transpar- 
ent; not opake.— Woodward. 

PEL-LU-CIDT.TY, (n. Perfcct clearness; transparency. 

PEL-LU'CID.NESS, $ — 

PEL-LO'CID-LY, adv. With clearness; transparently. 

PE-LOPI-UM, n. A metal recently discovcred in columbite. 

PEL-O-PON-NF'SIAN, a. Pertaining to Pcloponnesus. 

PEL-O-PON-NE‘SUS, n. (Gr. [leAo and yncos.] A celebra- 
ted peninsula, comprehending the southern part of Greece, 
now called Aforea, 

PELT, w. (G. pelz; L. pellis.) 1. The skin of a beast with 
the hair on it; a raw hide. 2. The quarry of a hawk all 
torn. 3. A blow or stroke from something thrown. 

PELT, v. t. (Fr. peloter, from pelote.) 1. Properly, to strike 
with something thrown. driven, or falling. 9. To drive by 
throwin SOEUR pq atid Š 

PELT'-MÓN"GER, n. A dealer in pelts or raw hides. 

PELT-WOQL, n. Wool plucked from the pelts or skins of 
sheep after their death. 

PELT'ATE, 2a. (L. pelta.) In botany, fixed to the stalk 

PELT'A-TED, § by the center, or by some point distinctly 
within the margin.— Lindley. 

PELTATE-LY, adv. In a peltate manner. 

PELTED, pp. Struck with something thrown or driven. 

PELTER, n. One who pelts; also, a pinch-penny ; a mean, 
sordid person.—Huloet. 

PELTING, ppr. Striking with something thrown or driven. 

FELTING n. = assault with any ening oi cn 

VG, 2. Shakspeare, mean ; paltry. mproper. 

PELT'RY, 2. The skina of animals producing Er. ados 
with tha fur on them; furs in general.—Smollett. 

PEL’VI€, a. Pertaining to the pelvis.—Afcd. Journ. 

PEL-VIM'E-TER, v. [L. pelvis, and Gr. ugrpoy.] An instru- 
ment to measure the dimensions of the female pelvis. 

PEL'VIS, n. (L. pelvis.) The cavity of the body formed by 

08 sacrum, os is, and ossa innominata, constitu- 
tiug the lower pert of the abdomen. 

PEM'MI-CAN, n. Meat cured, pulverized, and mixed with 
fat It contains much nutriment in small compass, and is 
of great use in long voyages of exploration. 

PEN, n. (L. penna; Sax. pinn; D. £u l. An instrument 
used for writing, usually made of the quill of a goose or 
other bird, but it may be of any other material, as of steel, 
gold, &c. 2. A feather; a wing .—Spenser ; [obs.) 

PEN, v. t.; pret. and pp. penned. To write ; to compose and 
commit to paper.— Addison. 

PEN, a. [Sax. pinan.) A small inclosure for beasts, as for 
cows or sheep. 

PEN, e. t. ; pret. and PP; penned or pent. To shut in a pen; 
to confine in a small inclosure; to coop; to confine.in a 
narrow place.— Milton. 

PEN'-CUT-TER, n. One whose occupation is to make pens. 

PENAL, a. (Fr. Sp.; It. penale] 1. Enacting punishment; 
denouncing the punishment of offenses. 2. Inflicting pun- 
ishment. 3. Incurring punishment; subjcct to a penalty. 

( PE-NAL'I-TY, n. Liableness or condemnation to punish: 
ment.— Brown. 

PE'NAL-LY, adv. As a penalty. : 

PEN'AL-TY, n. (It. penalità.| 1. The suffering in person or 
property which is annexed by law or judicial decision to 
the commiscion of a crime, offense, or trespass, as a pun- 
ishment. 2 The suffering to which a person subjects 
himself by covenant or agreement, in case of non-fulfill. 
ment of his stipulations; the forfciture or sum to bc for- 
feited for non-payment, or for non-compliance with an 

ment; a fine or mulct. 

PEN'ANCE, a. (Sp. penante.) 1. The suffering, labor, or 
pain to which a person voluntarily subjecta himself, or 
which is imposed on him by authority as a punishment for 
bis faults, or as an expression of penitence. 2. Repent 
ance.— Wickliffe; [obs. . 

PE-NA'TES, x. pl. (L.) old gods of the ancient Ital. 
iaus.— Brande. 

PENCE (pens) n. The plural of penny, when used of a 
sum of money or value. 

PEN-CHANT" (pan shing), n. [Fr.] Inclination. 

PENCIL, n. [Fr. pinceau; Sp., pincel.) 1. A small brush 
used by painters for laying on colors. Hence, figuratively, 
the art of painting. An instrument formed of black- 
lead or red chalk, with a point at one end, used for writ- 
ing and drawing. 3. Any instrument of writing without 


- 
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ink.—4. In optics, an aggregate or collecuon of rays of 


light. 
PENCIL, v. . To peint ur draw: 
neil Shak. pe raw, to write or mark with a 

PEN'CIL-SHAPED Cshëpt),a. Having the shape of a pencil. 

PEN'CIL ED, pp. or a. p Painted, Anan ee tauren | with 
a pencil. 2. Radiated ; having pencils of rays. 

P d SMAING, ppr. Painting, drawing, or marking with e 

nc 

PEN'CIL-ING, n. The act of painting or sketclin 

PEN’CRAFT, n. Pchmanahir i Chirop Pod 

PEND'ANT, n. (Fr.; L. pendeo.] 1. An ornament or jewel 
hanging at the car, usually coinpoecd of jeari or some 
precious stone. 2. A hanging ornament on root», ceilings, 
&c., much uscd in Gothic architecture, 4 Any thing 
hanging by way of omanicnt.—4. In the fine erts, a picture 
or print which, from uniformity of size and subject, hangs 
as a companion of another. Brande.—5. In heraldry, a 
pan hanging from the labcl, resembling the drops in the 

oric frieze. 6. A long, narrow piece of buntinz worn at 
the mast-heads of vessels of war.—Broad pendant is a 
square piece, carried in the same way, in a comniodoro's 
vessel. (See PENNANT.) 7. A rope or etrap to which a 
purchase is hookcd.—R. H. Dana, Jr. (See PENNANT.) 8. 
A pendulum; (o5s.) 

PEND'ENCE, n. (L. pendens.) Slope; inclination. 

PEND'EN-CY, n. (L. pendens.) Suspenso; thc state of be. 
ing undecided. 

PEND'ENT, a. [L. pendens.] 1. Hanging; fastened at one 
cnd, the other being loore. 2. Jutting over; projecting. 
3. Supported above the ground. 

PEN-DEN'TE LI'TE. (L.) Pending thc suit or action. 

PEND-ENTYVE, n. In architecture, the portion of a vault 
between the arches under a dome.— Brande. 

PEND'ENT-LY, adv. In a pendent manncr. 

PEND'ING, a. [L. pendeo.] Depending; remaining unde- 
cided; not terminated. 

PEND-O-LOSTTY, tn. Tho state c suspen 

-LLOSTTY, In ' state of han i - 

E s uc 

DU- , a [L. pendulus.) Hanging; 8 ; 
" fetened m um cad the other be EN EA 
ZND'U.LUM, m. IL. ulus, pendulum.) A body sus- 
nded by a right hae from a fixed point, and coring 
rcely about that point as a center. ‘Ihe pendulum of a 
clock serves, by its oscillations, to regulate thc time.— Bal 
listic pendulum. [See BALLISTIC PENDULUMN.]— Compensa- 
tion pendulum, onc containing some contrivance for coun- 
teracting the expansion of the rod by heat and its contrac- 
tion by cold, so as to keep the pendulum always of the 
same cticctive length.—Gridiron pendulum, a species of 
compensation pendulum, consisting of parallcl bars of 
different metals, so arranged that the Iensth of the pendu- 
lum remains unaltered by changes of temperaturc.— Afer- 
curial pendulum, a species of compensation pendulum, 
having the rod made of steel and the weight formed by a 
glass vcsscl filled with mercury, which, by its expansion 
or contraction, compensatcs for the changes in the length 
of the rod.—Ol — Brande. 

PEN-E-TRA-BILT-TY, n. Susceptibility of being pcnetrated, 
or of being entercd or passed through by another body. 
PEN'E-TRA.BLE, a. [Fr.; L. penetrabilis.] 1. That may be 
penetrated, entercd, or pierced by another body. 2. Sus- 

ceptible of morn! or intellectual impression. 

PEN-E-TRA'LI.-A, n. pl. IH The interior or innermost 

arts of any place, as of a temple, palace, &c.; hence, the 
idden things or secrets. The Anglicized form, penetrail, 
is not used. 

PEN'E-TRAN.CY, n. [L. penetrans.) Power of entering or 

icrcing.— Ray. 

PEN'E-TRANT, a. (L. penetrans.) Having the power to en- 
ter or pierce ; sharp ; subtil.— Boyle. 

PEN1:-TRATE, v. t. [L. penetro.) 1. To enter or pierce; 
to makc way into another er. 2. To affect the mind, 
to cause to fecl. 3. To rcach by the intellect ; to under- 
stand. 4. To enter; to pass into the interior. 

PEN'ETRATE, v.i 1. To pass; to make way. 2 To 
make way intcllectually. 

PEN'E-TRA-TED, pp. Entered; pierced ; understood; fath- 


omed. 

PEN'E-TRA-TING, ppr. 1. Entering; piercing; understand 
ing. 2. a. Having the power of entering or picrcing an 
other body; sharp; subtile. 3. Acute; crning ; sage 
cious ; quick to undcrstand. 

PEN'E-TRA-TING-LY, ad». In a penctrating manner. 

PEN-E-TRATION, n. 1. The act of entering a body. 3 
Mental entrance into any thing abstruse. 3. The power 
by which the mind secs through any thing difficult Fd 
struse.—Syn. Acuteness; sagacity ; sagaciournces; sbarp- 
ness ; discernment; discrimination. m 

PEN'E-TRA-TIVE, a. 1. Piercing; sharp : et re edon. 
2. Acute; sagacious; discerning. — Swift. T aving tne 
power to affect or impress thc mind. —S 
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PENE-TRA-TIVE-NESS, a. The quality of being penetra- | PEN'NY, n.; pl. Pennies or Pence. Pennies denotes the 


are. 

PENFISIL m. A kind of celpout with a smooth skin. 

PENGUIN (pen'gwin), w. 1. Penguins are diving. web-footed 
birds, peculiar to the Antarctic ehores, having wings too 
short for flight, but used as fina or paddles in swiinmiu 
under water. On land they stand erect, They are allie 
to the auks. 2 A species of West India fruit.— Miller. 

PENT-CIL. s. [L. penicillus.) 1. Among physicians, a tent 
or pledcet for wounds or ulcers. 2. A species of shell. 

PEN-I-CIL'LATE, a. [L. penicillus, a pencil or einall brush.) 
In natural history, pcucil-formod; consisting of a bundle 
of short, compact, or close fibres. 

PEN-IN SU-LA, n. [L. pene and insnla; It. penesolo.] 1. A 
portion of land, connected with a continent by a narrow 
neck or isthmus, but nearly surrounded with water. 2 
A large extent of country joining the muin land by a part 
narruwer than the tract itself.— 1n Earope, Spain and 
Portugal are sonctinics called the peninsula. 

PEN-INSU-LAR, a. In the form or state of a peninsula; 
pertaining to a peninsula ; inhabiting a peninsula. 

PEN-IN'SU-LATE, e. t. To cncoinpess almost with water ; 
to form a peninsula— Bentley's Hist. Coll. 

PEN-IN'SU-LA-TED, pp. Almost surrounded with water. 

PEN-IN'SU.LA-TING, ppr. Nearly surrounding with water. 

PENIS, w. (L.] “The inale organ of generation. 

PENT-TENCE, Qn. (Fr. penuence; L. penitentia.] Pain; 

PEN1T-TEN-CY, § sorrow or gricf of heart for sins or of- 
fenses.—S3xN. Repentance ; contrition ; compunction; re- 


morte. 

PENT-TENT, a. [Fr.; L. penitens.) Suffering pain or sor- 
row of heart on account of sina, crimes, or offenses; con- 
trite ; repentant. 

PENTTENT, n. 1. One who repents of sin; one sorrowful 
on account of his transgressions. 2. One under church 
censure, but admittcd to penance.—Sillingfleet. 3. One 
under the dircetion of a confessor.—Penitents is an appel- 
lation given to certain charitable fraternities in Roman 
Catholic countries, distinguished by their party-colored 
garments. 

PEN-I-TENTIAL (shal), a. [Fr. penitentie] Proceeding 
from or expressing penitence or contrition of heart. 

PEN-I-TEN"IIAL, n. Among the Roman Catholics, a book 
containing the rules which relate to penance and the rec- 
onciliation of penitents. 

CEN-1-TENTIAL-LY, adv. In a penitential manner. 

PEN-I-TENTIA-RY, a. Relating to penance, or to the rules 
and meusures of penance.— Bramhall. 

PEN-I-TENTIA-RY, n. 1. One who prescribes the rules 
and measures of penance.— Bacon. 2. A penitent; one 
who does penance. Hammond.—3. At the court of Rome, 
an office in which are examined and delivered out the se- 
cret bulls, graces, or dispensations relating to cases of con- 
science, confession, &c.—Encyc. 4. An officer in some 
cathedrals, vested with power from the biskop to absolve 
in cases reserved to lum. 5. A house of correction in 
which offenders are confined for punishment and refor- 
mation, and compelled to labor; a work-house or state 


rison. 

PÉNT-TENT.LY, adv. With penitence; with repentance, 
sorrow, or contrition for sin. 

PEN'KNIFE (-nife), x. A small knife used for making and 
mending pens. See PEN and KNIFE. 

PENMAN, 2.; p. PENXEN. 1. A man who professes or 
teaches the srt of writing. 2. One who writes a good 
hand. 3. An author; a writer.— Addison. 

PEN'MAN-SHIP, *. 1. The use of the pen in writing; the 
art of writing. 2. Manner of writing. 

PEN'NACH ED (pen'nasht), a. [Fr. pennaché]  Radiated ; di- 
versified with natural stripes of various colors, as a tower. 


ANNAN 
PENNANT, 22. [Fr. fanion, pennon; It. none; Bp. pen- 
PEN'NON, don.) 1. A small fag; a banner.—2. In na- 
val affairs, a long narrow piece of bunting, worn at the 
mast-heads of vessels of war.— Broad pennant is a square 
lece, carried in the same way, in a commodore's vessel. 
. À rope or strap to which a purchase is hookcd. 
PENNATE, 2a. (L. pennatus.) 1. Winged.—2. In botany, 
PEN'Na-TED, § a pennate leuf is a compound leaf in which 
a simple petiole has several leaflets attached to each side 
ofit See PINNATE. 
PENN ED (pend), pp. Written. 
PENNED, a. Winged; having plumes.—Huloet. 
PENNER, n. 1. A writer. 2. A pen-case ; [local 
PEN'NI-FORM, a. 
of a quill or feather.—En 


cyc. ' 
PEN-NIÓ'ER-OUS, a. [L. penna and gero.] Bearing feathers | 


or quills. 
PEN'NLILESS, a. Moneyless; destitute of money; poor. 
PENNI-LESS-NESS, n. The state of being moneyless. 
PEN'NING, ppr. Committing to writing. 
t PENNING, n. Composition; style of writing.—Shak, 
PEN'NON. See PENNANT. 


[L. penna and form.) Having l. form ! 


numbcr of coins; perce the amount of pcunies in value. 
(Sax. penig ; D., Sw. penning.) 1. An ancient English sil 
ver coin; but now an imaginary money of account, twelve 
of which are equal to a shilling.—?. In ancient Englise 
statutes, any or all silver inoney.—3. Procerbially, a smati 
sum. 4. Money in gencral.— Dryden. 

PEN'NY-A-LIN'ER, n. A terin of contempt for those who 
furnish mattcr for public journals at a pennya linc. [Eng.) 

PEN'NY-POST, n. A post that carries letters trom the post 
office and dclivers them to the proper persons. 

PEN-NY-ROY'AL, n. An aromatic herb; in England, mentha 
pulegium ; in the United States, hedeoma pulcgioides. 

PEN'NY-WEIGHT (-wate), x. A Troy weight containing 
twenty-four ins, or the twenticth part of an ounce. 

PEN'NY-WISE, a. Saving small sums at the hazard of 
larger; niggardly on improper occasions. 
PENNY-WORTH (-wurth), n. 1. As much as is bought 
for a penny. 2. Any purchase ; any thing bought or sold 
for money ; that whieh is worth the money given.—South 
3 Ag bargain ; something advantageously uras 
or for less than it is worth.— Dryden. 4. A sma quantity 

PE-NO-LO@1€-AL, a. Pertaining to public punishment. 

PE-NOL'O-OY, n. [Gr. xou», L. pena, pain, and Aoyos, dis- 
course.) The science which treats of public punishmenta, 

PEN'SILE, a. (L. pensilis.) 1. Hanging; suspended. 2 
Supported above the ground. 

PEN'SYILE-NESS, n. The state of hanging.—Baecon. 

PEN'SION (-shun), n. [Fr., 8p.; It. pensionc] 1. Aa annual 
allowance of a sum of moncy to a person by government 
in consideration of past services. 2. An annual payment 
by an individual to an old or disabled servant —3, In Great 
Britain, an annual allowance made by government to in» 
digent widows of officcrs killed or dying in public service, 
4. Payment of money; rent. 5. A ycarly payment in the 
inns of court; [Eng.] 6. A certain sum of money paid 
to a clergyman in lieu of tithes—Cyc. 7. An allowance 
or annual payment, considered in the light of a bribe. 

PEN'SION, v. t. To grant a pension to; to grant an annual 
allowance from the public treasury to a person for past 
services, or on account of disabihty incurred in public 
service, or of old age. 

PEN'SION.-A-RY, a. 1. Maintained by a pension; receiving 
8 pension. 2. Consisting in a pension. 

PEN'SION-A-RY, n. 1. A person who receives a pension oF 
annual allowance for past services.—2. Formerly, the first 
magistrate of the state or republic of Holland, commonly 
called the Grand Pensionary. Also, the chief municipal 
macistrate of a town in Holland or Zealand.—P. Cyc. 

PEN'SIONED, pp. or a. Having a pension. 

PEN'SION-ER, n. 1. One to whom an annual sum of mon- 
ey is paid by government in consideration of past ecrvices. 
9. One who receives an annual allowance for services. 3. 
A dependent.—4. In the University of Cambridge, England, 
and ín that of Dublin, a student of the second rank (cor- 
responding to commoner at Oxford), who is not dependcnt 
on the foundation for support, but pays for his board and 
other charges. [Fr. pensionnaire, one who pays for his 
board.]—Brande. 5. One of an honorable band of gentle: 
men who attend on the Ring of England, and receive a 

nsion or an annual allowance of a hundred pounds. ` 

PEN'SION-ING, ppr. Granting an annual allowance for past 
services. 

PEN'SIVE, a. [It. pensivo ; Fr. pensif.) 1. Literally, gne oad 
ful; employed in serious study or reflection; but it o 
impHes some de of sorrow, anxicty, depression, or 
gloom of mind ; thoughtful and sad, or sorrowful 2. Ex- 

ressing thoughtfulness with sadness. 

PEN'SIVE-LY, adv. With thonghtfulncss; with gloomy se- 
riousness or eome degree of melancholy. 

PEN'SYVE-NESS, n. canna d thoughtfulness ; melancholy ; 
seriousness from depressed spirits. 

PEN'STOCK, n. (pen and stock.) A small sluice or flood- 
gate employed to retain or let go at pleasure the water of 
a mill or other pond. 

PENT, pp. or a. from pen. Shut up; closely confined : often 


th wp. 
PENT-HOUSE, n. [Fr. pente and house.) A shed standing 
aslope from the main wall or building. 
PENT-ROOF, n. A roof all of whose slope is on one 


side. 

PENTA-CHORD, 2. [Gr. ztvrc, and chord.) 1. An instru 
ment of music with five strings. 2 An ordcr or system 
of five sounds. 

PEN-TA-CO€’COUS, a. [Gr. xeyre, and L. coccus.) Having 
or containing five grains or seeds. 

PEN-TA€RI-NITE, n. (Gr. xeyre and cprvoy.} A fossil al- 
lied to the encrinites, so callcd from the pentagonal form 
of its jointed pcdicel. 


| PEN-TA-CROSTIE, a. [Gr. xeyre, and acrostic.] Containing 


five acrostics of the same name in five divisions of each 


verse. 
PEN-TA-CROSTIE, n. A set of vcre so disposed as to 
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havo five acrostics of the same name in fivo divisions of 
each verse. 

PEN-TA-DAE'TYL, w. [or sevre and daxrvdos.) 1. In bota- 
Ry, a plant, palna Christi, sometimes called fire Angers, 
from the shape of its leaves. Encyc.—2 In ickthyology, 
the five-fingered fish. . 

PEN'TA-GON, n. [Gr. revre and yuva.] 1 In geometry, a 
plane figure having five angles, and consequently five sides. 
—2. In fortification, a fort with five bastions. 

PEN-TAG'ON-AL, 2a. Having five corners or angles.— 

PEN-TAG'ON-OUS, H Martyn. ü 

PEN-TAG'ON-AL-LY, adv. With fivc angles. 

PEN'TA-GRAPH, n. An instrument for copying, reducing, 
or cnlarging plans or figures. [This word, from its deri- 
vation, is inore property written pantograph.) 

PEN-TA-GRAPII'16, Ya. Pertaining to a pentagraph ; 

PEN-TA-GRAPHI€-AL, 5 performed by a pentagraph. 

PEN-TA-GYN1-A, n. pl. (Gr. xeyre and yvys.] In botany, an 

P rerit ~ MM paving five styles. 

PEN.TA-H£/DROUS, ba. Having five equal sidcs. 

PEN-TA-HEDRON, x. (Gr. xeyre and édpu.] A solid figure 
having five equal sides. 

PEN-TA-HEX-A-HE’DRAL, a. (Gr. mevre, and herahedral.) 
In crystallography, exhibiting five ranges of faces one above 
another, each range containing six faces. 

PEN.TAM'E-TER, n. (Gr. eyre and perpov.) In ancient 

, 8 verse of five feet. 

PEN-TAM'E-TER, a. Having five metrical feet.— Warton. 

PEN-TAN'DRI.A, n. pl. (Gr. xevre and avnp.) In botany, a 
class of hermaphrodite plants having five stamens with 
distinct filaments not connected with the pistil. 

PEN-TAN’DRI-AN, la. Hermaphrodite, having five stamens 

PEN-TANDROUS, § with distinct filaments not connectcd 
with the pau: 

PEN-TAN”GU-LAR, a. [Gr. scvre, and angular.) Having 
five corners or P š 

PEN-TA-PET'AL-OUS, a. (Gr. xeyre and xera)oy.] Having 
five petals or flower-leaves.—Encyc. 

PEN-TAPH'YL-LOUS, a. (Gr. reyre and vov.) Having 
five leaves. 

PEN'TAR€H-Y, n. (Gr. xevre and apxn.) A government in 
the hands of five persons.— Brewer. 

PENTA-SPAST, n. (Gr. xevre and oraw.) An engine with 
five A ee ar tat 

PEN-TA-SPERM'OUS, a. (Gr. xevre and oxcpya.) Contain- 
ing fivc seeds — Encyc. 

PENTA-STI€H (stik), n. (Gr. xeyre and orixos.] A com- 
Pond conaisting of five verses.—Dict. 

PEN'TA-STYLE, n. (Gr. xevre and orvdos.] In architecture, 
an edifice having five columns in front. 

PEN'TA-TEO€H (-tike), n. (Gr. reyre and revxos.) The 
first five books of the Old Testament. 

PEN’TE-€ON-TER, n. A Grecian vessel of fifty oars, small- 
er than a trireme.— Mitford. 

2 PEN TE-€OST, n. (Gr. wevrexocre.) 1. A solemn festival 
of the Jews, so called because celebrated on the fiftieth 
day after the feast of the passover; also called the feast 
of weeks, from its being seven wceks from the sixteenth of 

isan, or third day of the passover. 2, Whitsuntide, a festi- 
wal of the Roman Catholic and other churches in commem- 
oration of the descent of the Holy Spirit on the apostles. 

PEN-TE-COST AL, a. Pertaining to Pentecost or to Whit- 


suntide. 

PEN-TE-€OST ALS, ict un Oblations formerly made by 
parishioners to the parish priest at Whitsuntide, the feast 
of Pentecost. 


PENTE-€OS-TER, x. (Gr.] In ancient Greece, a military 
officer commanding fifty men. — Mitford. 

PEN'TE-COS-TYS, n. [Gr.) A body of fifty soldiers, 

PEN'TICE, n. (It. pendice.) A sloping roof. (Little used.) 

PEN'TILE, n. See PANTILE. 

PEN'TRE-MITE, n. A fossil allicd to the encrinites. 

PENULT, n. (L. penuitimus.) The last syllable of a word 

except one. 

PÉ-NULTT-MA, n. The same as penult. 

PE-NULT'-MATE,a. The last but one; a word used of the 
last syllable of a word except one. It may be sometimes 
used as a noun. 

PE-NUM BRA, n. [L. pene and umbra.] 1. In astronomy, a 
partial shadow or o E on the margin of the perfect 
shadow in an eclipse.—2. In pointing, the point of a pic- 
ture where the shade blends with the light. —Elmes. 

PE-NÜ'RI-OUS, a. (It. penurioso.] 1. Excessively saving or 
sparing in the use of money. 9. Scanty ; affording little. 
Addison.—Syn. Parsimonious ; close ; covetous; miserly ; 
niggardly; sordid. 

PE-NU'RI-OUS-LY, adv. Ina saving or parsimonious man- 
ner ; with scanty supply. 

PE-NÜRI-OUS-NESS, n. 1. Parsimony; a sordid disposi- 
tion to save money. 2. Scantiness ; not plenty. 
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PEN'U.RY, n. (1L. penusía.] Wan 
need; extreme deese Mea sUprüperty. tndirenca 

pe oU E Ju (qosan, a or 9, lu /'ra-ce, € 

An m chess; usually written aid cel: | pawa, 

P£'O-N Y, ^. (L peonia.] A "a uf the g n i» ponsa, and 
its flower, which ie large and beautiful, io th. . vininoa 
bape of a fine red color, but in soup: sp chs whit, pur- 

Ne. eC. 

PEOPLE (pé‘pl), n. (Fr. peuple; L. populus ; Hp. purblo. 
Tho body of persons who COMES € PAR Anci a 
city, or nation. 2. The vulgar; the: naas of ites. rate per. 
sona. 3. The connnonalty, as distinct fron ini n ot rank. 
4. Persons of a particular class; a part of a nation or com. 
munity ; as, city people. 5. P'ersous in ge ‘ral; any pep- 
sons indefinitely. 6. A collection or communi y of animals. 
Prov., xxx., 25.—7. When people ignifies a separates nation 
or tribe, it has the plural number.—e. In Scripture, futhere 
or kindred. 9. The Gentiles, 

PEO'PLE, v. t. (Fr. peupler.) To stock with inhabitants. 

PECTL ED, pp.or a. Stocked or furnished with inhabit 
ants. 

PEO'PLING, ppr. Stocking with inhabitants. 

fPEOT LISI], a. Vulgar.—Chaucer, 

PE-PASTIE, n. (Gr. xexacvw.] A medicine used to promote 
proper suppuration and granulation in wounds not healed 
by thc first intention, and in ulcers. 

PEP-ER-YNO, n. [It] A volcanic rock, formed by the ce- 
menting together of sand, cinders, &c. 

PEPPER, n. [L. piper; Sax. peppor ; D. peper.) A plant and 
its fruit, of the genus piper. It has a strong aromatic rmell 
and a pungent taste, and is imported chicily frorn South- 
castern a. Ste, also, CAYENNE PEPPER and GUINEA 
PEPPER 

PEP'PER, v. t. 1. To eprinkle with pepper. 2. To beat; to 

lt with shot; to mangle with blows.—Shak. 

PEP’PER-BOX, n. A small box with a perforated ld, used 
for sprinkling pulverized pepper on food. 

PEPPER-CARKE, n. A kind ot spiced cake or gingerbread. 

PEPPER-CORN, n. 1. The berry or fruit of the pepper- 
plant 2 Something of inconsiderablc value. 

PEPPER-ó6IN'ER-BREAD (-bred), x. A kind of cake made 
in England. 

PEP'PER-WA'TER, n. A liquor prepared from powdcred 
black pepper, used in microecopical observations. 

PEPPER-WORT, n. A plant of the genus lepidium. 

PEPPERED, pp. or a. Sprinkled with pepper; pelted. 


spotted. 

PEPPER-GRASS, n. A kind of cress, lepidium sativum 
sometimes cultivated for the table. Also, a trailing plant 
of the genus pilularia. 

PEPPER-IDGE, n. 1. The tupelo, or black gum, a tree with 
very tough wood.—2. Pepperidge bush, the burberry. 

PEP'PER-ING, ppr. 1. Sprinkling with pepper; peling. 2 
a. Hot; pungent; angry.— Swift. 

PEPPER-ING, n. A pelüng with shot or blows. 

PEPPER-MINT, ». A pungent aromatic plant of the genua 


mentha. 

PEPPER-MINT-TREE, n. The eucalyptus pipcrita, a tree 
of New Holland. 

PEPPER-Y, a. Having the qualities of pepper. 

PEPSIN, n. (Gr. x«i.) A substance secreted by the stom- 
ach of animals and prescut in the gastric juice. It is pre 

ared artificially from rennet.—Grakam. . 

PEPTIC, a. (Gr. zezrixos.] Promoting digestion ; relating 
to digestion. 

PER. A Latin preposition, denoting through, passing, or 
over the whole extent, as in mbulo. llencc itis some 
times equivalent to very in English, as in peracutue, very 
sharp. As a prefiz, in English, it retains these signitica 
tions, and in chemistry it is uscd to denote rery or fully, to 
the utmost extent, as in ryd, a substance oxydated to the 
utmost degree. So, , perchlorid, &c.—I'cr is used also 
for by; as, per bearer, by the bearer. 

t PER-AC€T', v. . To perform; to practice. 

PER-A-COTE,, a. (L. peracutus.) Very sharp; very violent, 
ÉR-AD.VEN 

PER-AD-VEN'TURE, #20. M par aventure.) By chance; 

haps ; it may be.— Hooker. It has been used, at a noun, 
or doubt or question, but rather improperly. The word 
is obsolescent. 

PER'A-GRATE, v. i. (L. peragro.) To travel over or through; 
to wander; to ramble. [Little used.) 

PER-A-GRATION,2. The act of passing through any space- 
— Brown. [Little used ] b 

PER-AMBU-LATE, v. t. [L. perambulo.] To walk throug! 
or over; to pass through or over for the purpoec of eur 
veying or examining something; to visit as ove e 

PER-AM'BU-LA-TED, pp. Passed over: inspected. n for 

Mir ierra UD ppr. Passing over or throug 
the pu of inspection. i 

PER-AN. BU-L ATION, n. 1. The act of passing cadis 

9 A traveling survey of inspection. 
which a person baa the rizbt of inspeo 


through or over. 
A district within hi p ; peo 
K; das J; 8 as Z; CH as SH; TH as in this. | Obsolete. 
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ton; jurisdiction. 4. Annual survey of the bounds of a 

parish in England, or of a township in America, 

PER-AM'BU-LA-TOR, #. An instrument for measuring dis- 
tances, consisting of a wheel with an apparatus of clock- 
work and a dial-plate, upon which the distance travcled 
over is shown by an index. 

dis ANNUM. [L.] By the year; In cach year success- 
rely. 

PER €AP'I-TA. [L.] By the head or poll 

t PER-CAS E, adv. [ per and case.) Perhaps; perchance. 

t PER'CE-ANT, a, (Fr. perçant.) Piercing; penctrating. 

PER-CEIV'A-BLE, a 1. Percceptible; that may bc per- 
ceived ; that may fall under perecption or the cognizance 
of the senses; that inay be felt, seen, heard, smelled, or 
tasted. 2. That may bo known, understood, or concciv- 
ed; (less proper.) 

CERS PABEN, ade. In such a manncr as to be per- 
ccire 

t PER-CEIV'ANCE, 2. Power of perceiving.—Milton. 

PER-CEIVE' (-scev^, v. t. [L. percipio.] 1. To have knowl- 
edge or receive impressious of external] objecta through 
thc mediuin or instrumcntality of the scnses or bodily or- 
gans. 2. To have mental knowledge of. 3. To be atfcct- 
ed by; to rcecivc impressions from. Bacon.—Syn. To 
discern ; distinguish ; observe; sce; fecl; know; under- 


stand. 
PER-CEIVED’ (per-seevd^, pp. or a. Known by the senses; 
felt; undcratood ; oborr 7 
PER-CEIV'ER, n. One who perceives, feels, or observes. 
PER-CENT'AGE, n. (from the Latin per centum, per cent.) 
In commerce, the allowance, duty, or commission on a hun- 


re 

TC b ! [L.] By the hundred. 

PER-CEP-TI-BIL'I-TY, n. 1. The state or quality of being 
perceptible. 2. Perccption ; [less proper.) 

PER-CEP*TI-BLE, a. [Fr.] 1. That may be perccived ; 
that may imprcss the bodily organs; that may come un- 
der the cognizance of the senses; perceivable. 92. That 
may be known or conceived of. 

PER-CEP'TI-BLY, adv. In a manner to be perceived. 

PER-CEP'TION (-shun), ^. [L. perceptio.) 1. The act of 

rceiving, or of receiving a knowledge of external things 
y impressions on the senses ; or that act or process of 
the d which makes known an external object.—2. In 
philosophy, the faculty of perceiving. 3. Intellcetual dis- 
cernment or apprehension ; idea; notion; as, a nice per- 
ception of differences ; conception. 4. The state of being 
x px or capable of being affected, by something extern- 
— Bacon. 

PER-CEPTIVE, a. Having the aie d of perceiving. 

PER-CEP-TIV1-TY, ». The power of perception. 

PERCH, n. (Fr. .] A tresh-water fish of the genus 
pron having brillant colors and much esteemed for 


PERCH, n. (Fr. perche; L. pertica.) 1. A pole; hence, a 
roost for fowls, which is often a pole; also, any thing on 
which they light. 2. A measure of length containing five 
yards and a half; a rod.—3. In land or square measure, a 
equare rod; the fortieth part of an acre. [This sense is 
more common than the second.]—4. In solid measure, a mass 
164 feet each gpi 

PERCH, v. £ 1. To sit or roost, as a bird. 2. T> light or 
settle on a fixed body. 

PERCH, v. t. To place on a fixed object or perch. 

PER-CHXNCE' adv. [per and chance.) By chance; per- 
haps.— Wotton. 

PERCHED (percht), pp. Placed on a perch. 

PERCH'ER, n. In natural history, one of an order of birds 
which p or light on trees, &c.— Kirby. 

PERCH'ERS, n. pl Paris candles anciently used in En- 
gland ; also, a larger sort of wax candles which were usu- 
ally ect on tho altar. 

PERCH'TNG, ppr. Placing on a perch. 

PONC PLT RATE, n. A compound of perchloric acid with 
a base. 

PER-CHLORIE, a. Perchloric acid is chlorine converted 
into an acid by combining with a maximum of oxygen. 

PER CHLIYRID, n. That chlorid of a given base whic 
contains the greatest quantity of chlorinc ; as, perchlorid 
of phosphorus. 

PERCH'PEST, n. A small crustaceous animal that attaches 
Itself to the mouth of a perch.— Kirby. 

EA TEFEST Es n. Act of perceiving; perception.— Has- 

m. 

PER-CIPT-ENT, a. [L. ipiens.) Perceiving; having the 
faculty of rer epos peat : ° 

PER-CIP1-ENT, n. One who perceives, or has the faculty 
of perception.— More. 

| PER-CLUSE’, n. Conclusion.— Raleigh. 

PER'€OID, a. (Gr. ripen and «dos.] In ichthyology, re- 
sembling the porch ; of the perch fainily.—Jardine. 


PER'€O-LATE, v. t. (L. percolo.] To strain through; to ! 
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cause to pass through small interstices, as a liquor; to 
filtcr.— Hale. 


PER'CO-LATE, v. £ To pass through small interstices; to 


filter. 

PER’€O-LA-TED, pp. Filtercd; passed through small in 
terstices. ; 

PER’€0-LA-TING, ppr. Filtering. 

PER-€O-LATION, n. The act of straining or filtering , fl- 
tration; the act of passing through small intcrstices, as 
liquor through felt or a porous stone. 

PER €0-LA-TOR, n. A filtering inachinc.— Francis. 

PER-CUR'SO-RY, a. [L. pereursus.] Cursory ; running 
over elightly or in haste. 

PER-€USS' v. t. [L. percxssus.] To strike forcibly ; partic- 
e w strike for the purpose of ascertaining the result- 
ng sound. 

PER-CUS'SION (-kush'un), n. [L. percussio.) 1. The act of 
striking one body against another with some violence. 2. 
The shock produced by the collision of bodies. 3. The 
hnpreesion or effect of sound on the car.— Center of p 
cussion, in a moving body, that point about which the im- 
petus of the parts is balanced on every side, so that it may 
be stopped by an immovable obstacle at this point, and 
rest on it— Barlow. 

PER-C€US'SION-€AP, n. A small copper cap or cup, con- 
taining fulminating powder, and used in a percussion-lock 
to explode gunpowder. 

PER-€US'SION-LO€K, n. A lock of a gun in which gur- 
powder is exploded by fire obtained from the percussion 
of fuhninating powder. 

PER-CUS'SYVE, a. Striking against; as, percussive force. 

PER-€D'TIENT (-shent), n. [L. percutiens.) That which 
strikes, or has power to strike.— Bacon. 

PER DTrEM. (L.] By the day. 

PERDI-FOIL, n. [L. perdo and folium.) A plant that annu- 
ally loses or drops its leaves; opposed to evergreen. 

PER-DY*TION (-dish‘un), n. [L. perditio.) 1. Entire loss or 
ruin; utter destruction; [itle used.) 2. The utter loss 
of the soul or c£ final happiness in a future state; future 
misery or eternal death. 3. Loss.—SAak.; (obs.) 

PER-DÜ', ?adv. [Fr. perdu.) Close; in concealment.— 

PER-DUE, $ Trumbuli's M: Fingal. 

PER-DÜ', n. One whois placed on the watch or in ambush. 

PER-DU' a. Abandoned; employed on despcrate purpo- 
ses custom to desperate enterprises.— Peaumont and 
Fletcher. 

t PER'DU.LOUS, a. (Fr. perdu.) Lost; thrown away. 

*tPER-DO'RA-BLE, a. (Fr., from L. perduro.) Very dure 
ble; lasting; continuing long.— Shak. 

*tPER-DO’RA-BLY, adv. Very durably.—Shak. 

t PER-DU-RA'TION, n. Long continuance.— Ainsworth. 

t PER'DY, adv. [Fr. par Dien.) Certainly ; verily ; in truth. 

t PER'E-GAL, a. (Fr. per nnd egal.) Equal.—Spenser. 

PER'E-GRIN-ATE, v. £ (L. peregrinor. To travel from 
place to place or from one country to another ; to live in 
a foreign country. 

PER-E- N-A‘TION, n. A traveling from one country to 
another ; a wandering ; abode in foreign countries. 

PER’E-GRIN-A-TOR, ^. A traveler into foreign countries. 
— Casaubon. 

PER'E-GRYNE, a. (L. peregrinus) Forcim; not native. 
Little used.]—Peregrine falcon, a species of falcon or 
awk, found in Europe, Asia, and Amcrica. 

t PER-E-GRINT-TY, n. Strangeness.—Cook. 

tPER-EMPT,, v. t. (L. peremptus.) In law, to kill; to crush 
or destroy.—Ayliffe. 

t PER-EMP'TION, n. [L. peremptio.] A killing; aquashing; 
nonsuit.— 4 yliffe. E 

* PER'EMP-TO-RI-L Y, adv. [from peremptory.) Absolutely ; 
positively ; in a decisive manner; so as to preclude fur- 
ther dcbate. 

*PER’EMP-TO-RI-NESS, n. Positivencss; absolute decis- 
ion; dogmatism.— Gov. of the Tongue. : 

* PER'EMP-TO-RY, a. (Fr. peremptoire ; L. peremptorius.} 
1. Positive; in a manner to precludc debate or expostu- 
lation. 92. Positive in opinion or judgment. 3. Final; de- 
terminate ; as, a peremptory sale.—4. Peremptory challenge, 
in law, a challenge or riecht of challenging jurors without 
showing cause.—SyN. Decisive; express; absolute; au- 
thoritative ; arbitrary ; dogmatical. . 

PER-EN'NI-AL, a. [L. perennis.) 1. Lasting or continuing 
without cessation through the year.— Cheyne. 2. Continue 
ing without cessation or t. —3. In botany, continuing 
more than two years. 4. Continuing withoutintermission, 
as a fever. Coze.—Syn. Pcrpetual; unceasing; never- 
failing; unfailing; ceaseless; constant; enduring; per- 
manent; uninterrupted; continual. 

PER-ENNI-AL, n. In botany, a plant which lives or cou 
tinues more than two years, whether it retains its leaves 


or not. 
PER-ENNI-AL-LY, adv. Continually; without ceasing. 
PER-EN'NI-TY, n. (L. perennitas.) An enduring or contía: 
uing through the wholc year without ceasing. 


* See Synopsis. 1, 8, I, &c., long.—K, E. 1, &c., short —FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD; --MOVE, BOOK, 
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PER-ER-RATION, n. [L. pererro.]) A wandering or ram- 
bling through various places.—/iowell, 

PER FAS ET NR FAS. [L.] Through or by right and 
wrong; by any means. 

PER'FECT, a. [L. perfectus.) 1. Not defectivo; having all 
that is requisite to its nature and kind. 2. Fully inform- 
ed ; completer skilled. 3. Possessing every moral ex- 
cellence. 4. Manifesting perfectiou.— Perfect. number, in 
arithmetic, a number equal to the sum of all its divisors, as 
6.— Perfect tense, in grammar, the preterit tense; a tensc 
which expresses an act complcted.—SvN. Finished; con. 
summate ; complete; faulticss; blameless ; unblemished. 

*PERFE€T or PER-FE€T, v. t. [L. perfectus.) 1. To 
rnise to the highest state, so as to leave nothing wanting; 
to give to any thing all that is requisite to its nature and 
kind. 2. To instruct fully; to make fully skillful—Syn. 
To finish ; accomplish ; complete ; consummate. 

* PER FE€T-ED, pp. ora. Finished; completed. 

* PERFE€T-ER, a. One who makes pertect.— Broome. 

PER-FE€T-I-BIL1T-TY, n. The capability of becoming or 
being made pertect. 

PER-FE€TI-BLE, a Capable of becoming or being made 
perfect, or of arriving at the utmost perfection of the 


PERFE€T-ING, ppr. Finishing; completing; consumma- 


ting. 

PER FECTION, n. [L. perfectio.) 1. The state of being 
perfect or complete, so that nothing requisite is wanting. 
—9. Physical perfection is when a natural object has all its 
powers, faculties, or qualities entire and in full vigor, and 
all its parts in due properties n Metaphysical perfection 
is the possession of all the essential attributes, or all the 
parts necessary to the integrity of a substance.—4. Moral 
perfection is the complete possession of all moral excel- 
lence. 5. A quality, endowment, or acquirement com- 
pletely excellent, or of great worth.—Sidney. 6 An in- 
herent or essential attribute of supreme or infinite excel. 
lence; or one perfect in its kind.—7v perfection, perfect- 
ly ; in the highest degree of excellence ; as, to act a part 
to perfection. 

PER-FE€TION, v. . To complete ; to make perfect. 

PER-FE€'TION-AL, a. Made complete.— Pearson. 

PER-.FE€'TION.ATE, used by Dryden and Tooke in lie 1 of 
the verb to perfect, is a useless word. 

PER-FE€'TIONED, pp. Made perfect. 

PER-FE€TION-ING, ppr. Making perfect. 

PER-FE€'TION-ISM, n. The doctrine of the perfectionists. 

PER-FE€'TION.IST, n. 1. One pretending to perfection ; 
an enthusiast in religion.—Sow. 2. One who believes 
that some persons actually attain to moral perfection in 
the present life. 

PER-F EC TION-MENT, ^. State of being perfect.—J. Taylor. 

PER-FE€T'VE, a. Conducing to make perfect: with of. 

PER.FEC€TTVE-LY, adv. In a manner that brings to per- 
fection.— Grew. 

PER'FEC€T-LY, adv. 1. In the highest degree of excellence ; 
consummately. 2. Totally ; completely. 3. Exactly ; ac- 
curately. 

PER’FE€T-NESS, n. 1. Completeness ; consummate ex- 
cellence ; perfection. 2. The highest degree of ess 
or holiness of which man is capable in this life. 3. Accu- 
rate skill. 

PER-FY“CIENT (per-fish’ent), n. (L. perficiens.] One who 
endows a charity. 

PER-FID1T-OUS, a. (L. perfidus.) 1. Violating good faith or 
vows; falsc to trust or confidence repose 9. Proceed- 
ing from treachery, or consisting in breach of faith. 3. 
Guilty of violated allegiance.—SvN. Treacherous ; faith. 
less; unfaithful; false-hearted ; disloyal; traitorous. 

PER-FID'T-OUS-LY, adv. 
breach of faith or allegiance.—Swift, 
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Treacherously ; traitorously ; by | PER-I-AU'GE 
P 
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2. A hole or aperture passing through any thing, or Into 
the interior of a subetuuce, whether naturid or roade by 
an instrument. 

PER'FO-RA-TIVE,a. Having power to piercn. 

PEIUFO-ItA-TOR, n. An instruincnt that perfurutes. 

PER-FORCE’, adv. f per and force.] Ry turce or violence. 

PER-FORM', v. t. (L. per und formo] To carry cut; to 
carry into effeet, exccution, or accom] li^lunent.—SvN. 
To do; act; transact; achieve; exccute; accumplish; 
discharge ; fulfill; etfect ; complete. 

PEICFOIUM' v. i. To do; to act a part. 

PER.FORM'A-BLE, a. "That may bo done, execeuted, or 
fulfilled ; practicable.— Brown. 

PER-FORM'ANCE, n. 1. The currying avy thing into ef. 
fect; a doing. 2 A thing done. 3. ‘The acting or exhibl- 
tion of character on the stage. 4. Composition; any thing 
written, 5. The acting or exhibition of feata.—“v s. Com- 
pletion ; consummation ; execution ; wecumplishment ; 
achievement ; production; work; net; uction; decd; 
exploit; feat. 

PER-FORMED’ (per-formd), pp. Donc; exccuted; dis- 


cha 

PER-FORMER, ». One who performs any thing, particu 
larly in an art. 

PER-FORM'ING, ppr. Doing; exceuting ; accomplishing 

PER-FORM'NG, n. Act done; deed ; act of exccuting. 

t PERF RI-CATE, v. t. (L. perfrico.] To rub over.—PDict. 

PER’FRI-€A-TED, pp. Rubbed over. 

PER'FRI-€À-TING. ppr. Rubbing over. 

PER-FÜ'MA-TO-RY, a. That pertumes.—Leigh. 

* PER-FÜME or PERFUME, n. (Fr. parfum; “p. perfume.) 
1. A substance that emits a scent or odor which alfects 
agreeably the organs of sinclling, as any aromatic sub- 
stance. 2 The scent, odor, or volatile particles emitted 
from sweet-smelling substanccs. 

PER-FOME, v. t. To scent; to fill or impregnate with a 
grateful odor.— Pope. 

PER-FOMED (per-fünd^, pp. or a. Scented; impregnated 
with fragrant odors. 

PER-FOM’ER, n. 1. Ho or that which perfumes. 2 One 
whose trade is to sell perfumes.— Bacon. 

PER-FON’ER-Y, n. 1. Perfumes in gencrul. 2. The prep 
aration of perfunies. 

PER PUTING: ppr. Seenting; impregnaticg with sweet 

ors. 

* PER-FUN€'TO-RI-LY, adv. [L. perfunctorie.|  Carelessly . 
neg nr: in a manner to satisfy external forni. 

* PER-FUN€TO-RI-NESS, n. Negligent performance; care- 
lessnesa.— JW hitlock. 

*PER-FUNC€'TO-RY, a 1. Slight; careless; negligent. 2 
Done only for the sake of getting rid of the duty. 

PER-FÜSE' v.t. (L. perfusus.) To sprinkle, pour, or spread 
ovcr.— Harvey. 

PER-FUSED, pp. Poured or spread over. 

PER-FUSIVE,a. Sprinkling; adapted to eprend or sprinkle. 

PER-GA-ME'NE-OUS, a. [L. pergamena.) Like parchment 

PER'GO.LA, n. [It.] See PE2GULA. 

PER'GU.LA, wm. [L.] In ancient architecture, n sort of gal- 
lery or balcony in a house. Some supposc it to be an ar- 
bor in a garden, or a terrace overhanzing on. 

PERHAPS, adv. [per and hap.) By chauce ; it may be. 

PE'RY, n. In Persian mythology, a term applicd to the de- 
acendants of fallen spirits excluded from paradisc till their 

ance is accomplished —Encyc. Am. 

PERT-ANTH, n. (Gr. zepi and av0os.] That ealyx which 
envelops only a single Hower, and is immeciately contigu- 
ous to it. 

t PERT.APT, n. (Gr. repiarrw.) An amulet; acharm worn 
to defend against disease or inischicf.—Shak. 
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PER-FIDT-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of eig perfidious ; ` PE-RIB'O-LOS, 2. (Gr. we: and Baddw.} A court entirely 


treachery ; traitorousness ; breach of faith, o 
legiance. 

PER'FI.DY, n. (L. perfidia.) The act of violating faith, a 
promise, vow, or allegiance; the violation of a trust re- 

osed.— Syn. Perfidiousness; treachery; faithlessness ; 
infidelity ; disloyalty ; traitorousness. 

tPERFLA-BLE, a. [L. perfio.] That may be blown through. 

PER-FLATE,, v. t. (L. perfto.] To blow through. 

PER-FLA'TED, pp. Blown through. 

PER-FLATION, n. The act of blowing through. 

PER-FÜLI-ATE, a. (L. per and folium.} In botany, a perfo- 
liate leaf is one that has the base entirely surrounding the 
stem transversely. 

PER'FO-RATE, v. t. (L. perforo] 1. To bore through. 2. 
To pieree with a 
holes through any thing by boring or driving. 

ko pp. or a. Bored or pierced through; 

erce 


pointed instrument; to make a hole or | 


! PER-L-ORANI-UM, n. 
PER'FO-RA-TING, ppr. Boring or piercing through ; pier- 


cing. 
PER.FO-RA'TION, n. The act of boring or plereing through. | 


vow, or al- | : round a temple, surrounded by a wall.— Brande. 


ER-LCXR'DI.AN, a. Relating to the pericardium. 

PER-I-CXR'DI-UM, n. (Gr. rep: and xupdia.) A membrane 
that incloscs the heart. 

PERT-CARP, ln. (Gr. zepi and kapzos.] The secà- 

PER-I-CARPT-UM, § vessel of a plant; a gencral term for 
Wea incloses the sccd, as the husk, berry, pome, &c. 
— artyn. 

PER-I-CARP'I-AL, a. Belonging to a pericarp.— Lindley. 

PER-I-CHE‘TIUM, n. In botany, the name of certain leaf- 
lets at the base of the stalk of the fruit of some kinds of 
moss.— P. Cyc. 

PER-I-CHETIAL, a. Pertaining to the perichwtium. 

PERT-€LASE, n. (Gr. reps, around. and xAacis, tracture.] A 
mineral from Vesuvius, occurring in grecnizh octahedrons, 

f PE-RIE'LI.TATE, v. i [L. pericluor.) To hazard. 


! {PE-RI€-LI-TATION, n. A hnzarding or Ec to peril 


[er repi and «p rviov.]. The perioe 
teum or membrane that invests the skull.— Core. 

C p s periculosue.) Dangerous ; hazardous 
PER-I-DO-DEO-A-HE'DRAL, a. (Gr. zepi, and dodecahed=al.] 
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A term designaüny & crystal whoec prunitive form is a 
four-sided prism, ani in its eccondary form is converted 
into a prism of twelve sides. 

PER'-DOT, n. [Fr.] Another name of the chryeolite. 

PERT.DROME, n. (Gr. ripi and époyuos.] In architecture, 
tho open s cr part of a periptery between the col- 
umns and tho walls, used as a promenado. 

PER-I-&'CIAN, w. (Gr. repiocaos.} An inbabitant of tho op- 
»osite side of tho globe, in tho saine parallel of latitude. 

PER-I-ER OY, s. (Gr. wep: and cpyor.) Needless caution or 


dilizencc. 
PER1-GEE, n. Nr wcpcand yn.) That pointin the orbit 
PER-I-0£'UM, of the sun or moon in which it is at the 


least distance from the carth ; opposed to apogee. 
PERT.GRAPH, n. (Gr. zepi and expr] 1. A careless or 

inaccurate delincation of any thing. 2. The white lines 

or impressions that appear on the musculus rectus of the 


abdomen. 

PE-RIG'YN-OUS, a. (Gr. mepi and yuvn.] In botany, grow- 
ing upon some body that surrounds thc ovary ; inserted 
around the pistil, as thc coro] or stamens. 

PER-LHEL'ION, ln. [Gr. zepi and fos.) That part of 

PER-I-Hg'LI-UM, $ the orbit of a planct or comet in 
which it is at its least distance from the sun; oppoecd to 


a won. 
PER-I-HEX-A-HEDRAL, a. (Gr. repu and Maaher ar) A 
term dcsignating a crystal whose primitive form is a tour- 
sided prism, and in the secondary form is converted into a 
rism of six sides. 

PERIL, n. [Fr.; It. periglio; L periculum.) 1. Danger; 
risk; hazard; jeopardy; particular exposure of person 
or property to injury, loas, or destruction from any causo 
whatever. 2. Danger denounced ; particular exposure. 

PER'IL, v.i To be in dangcr.—Milton. 

PERIL, e.t To hazard; to expose to danger.— Walt. Scott. 

PERTL ED, pp. Exposed to danger or loss. 

PERTL-ING, ppr. Hazarding ; risking. 

PERIL-OUS, a. (Fr. perileuz.] 1. Dangerous; hazardous; 
full of risk. 2. Vulgarly used for very, like mighty; [obe.] 
3. Smart ; witty; (obs.] 

PER1L-OUS-LY, adv. Dangerously; with hazard. 

PERTL-OUS3-NESS, n. Dangerousness; danger; hazard. 

PE-RIN'E-TER, n. (Gr. wepi and yucrpoy.] In geometry, the 
Suter boundary of a body or figure, or the sum vf all the 


sides. 

PER-I-O€-TA-HEDRAL, a. (Gr. xep, and octahedral] A 
term designating a crystal whose primitive form is a four- 
sided prism, and in its secondary form is converted into a 

rism of eight sides. 

PE'RI-OD, n. [L. periodus; Fr. periode) 1. Tropy, a cir- 
cuit; hence, the time which is taken up by a planet or 
comet in making its revolution round sun.—In chro- 
nology, a stated number of years; a revolution or series 
of years by which time is measured. 3. Any series of 
years or of days in which a revolution is completed, and 
tbe same course is to be begun. 4. Any specified portion 
of time, designated by years, months, days, or hours com- 
plete. 5. The time at which any thing ends. 6. An in- 
definite portion of any continued state, existence, or series 
of events, 7. State at which any thing terminates; limit. 
@ Length or usual length of duration. 9. A complete 
sentence from one full stop to another. 10. The point 
that marks the end of a complete sentence ; a full stop, 
thus, (.)—11. In arithmetic, a distinction made by a point 
or comma pied regularly after a certain number of fig- 
ures.—12. In medicine, the time of the exacerbation and 
remission of a disease, or of the paroxysm and intermis- 
sion.—Syx. Time; date; epoch; era; ; duration; 
continuance ; limit; bound; end; conclusion; determin- 
ation. 

1t P£'RI-OD, n.t. To put an end to.—Shak. 

PER-I-OD1€ ACID, n. An acid analogous to perchloric 
acid, and compoecd of one equivalent of iodine with seven 
of oxygen.— Brande. ` 

PE-RI-OD1€, la. [It. periodico; Fr. periodique) 1. Per- 

PE-RI-OD'I€-AL, $ formed in a circuit, or in a regular rev- 
olution in a certain time, or in a series of successive cir- 
cuits. 2 Happening by revolution, at a stated time, 3. 
Happening or returning regularly in a certain period of 
time 4. Performing some action at a stated time. 5. 
Pertaining to a period ; constituting a complete scntence. 
6. Pertaining to a revolution or regular circuit. 

PE-RI-ODI€-AL, ^. A magazine or other publication, that 
is published at stated or regular periods. 

PE-RI-OD'I€-AL-IST, 2. Onc who publishes a periodical 

PE-RI-ODI€-AL-LY, ado. At stated periods. 

PE-RI-O-DICT.TY, n. The state of having regular periods 
in changes or conditions.— Whewell. 

Lace A i pl See PERIECIAN. 

PER-I-OS"TE-UM, n. (Gr. rep: and oorcoy.) A nervous vas- 
cular membrane, immediately investing the bones of ani- 
mals. 
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PER-1-PA-TETI€, a. (Gr. weperurnrixos.) Pertaining to 
Aristotle's system or school of philosophy. 

PER-I-PA-TEII€, n. 1. A follower of Aristotle, so caled 
because the founder of this philosophy taught. or his fol- 
lowors dispnted questions, walking in the Lyccum at 
Athens. 2. It is ludicrously applied to one who is cbliged 
to Walk, or can not afford to ridc.— Tatler. 

PER-I-PA-TETT.CISM, m. The notions or philosophical 
system of Arietotic and his followers.— Barrow. 

PE-RIPH'ER-AL, a. Peripheric.—Fleming. 

PER-I-PHER'IC, la. Pertaining to a periphery; com 

PER-I-PHER'I€-AL, § stituting a periphery. 

PE-RIPH'E-RY, n. [Gr. repi and Pipu] The cirenmfercnco 
of a circle, ellipsis, or other regular curvilinear figure. 

PERT.PHRASE, n. (Gr. wepeppucis.}) Circumlocution; a 
circuit of words; the use of more words than arc neces- 
sary to express the idea; a figure of rhetoric employed to 
avoid a common and trite manner of expression. 

PER'T-PHRASE, v. t. To express by circumlocution. 

PERT.PHRASE, v. i To use circumlocution. 

PER'-PHRAS ED, pp. Expressed by circumlocution. 

PER1-PHRAS-ING, ppr. Expressing by circumlocution. 

PE-RIPH'RA-SIS, Ses PERIPHRASE. 

PER-I-PHRAS'TIC, (a. Circumlocutory ; cxpressing 

PER-I-PHRAS‘TI€-AL, § or expressed in morc words 
than are necessary ; expressing the sense of one word 
n many. 

PER-I-PHRAS'TIC-AL-LY, adv. With circumlocution. 

PERT.PLUS, n. (Gr. xeperdous.] Circumnavigation; avoy- 
age round a certain sea or sea-coast.— Vincent. 

PER-IP-NEU-MONT1E, a. Pertaining to peripneumony; con- 
sisting in an inflammation of thc lungs. 

PER-IP-NEOMO-NY, n. (Gr. repi and wycvpwy.) An inflam- 
mation of the lunga ; pneumonitis. 

PER-I-PO-LYG'ON-AL, a. (Gr. epi, and polygon.) In crys- 
tallography, having a great number of aides. 

PE-RIP*TER-AL, a. [see below.) A term applied to an ed- 
ifice having a of columns all around. 

FERIEESEQUS. a. (Gr. wepi and rrepuv.) Feathered on 

sides. 

PE-RIP'TER-Y, n. (Gr. zepi and xrepov, a wing, and rcrw, 
toexpand.] In architecture, an edifice or temple environed 
on its exterior circumference by a range of insulated col- 
umns, distant from the wall to the extent of the interco- 
lumniation.— Elsnes. 

PE-RIS'CIAN (pe-rish'yan), n. ? (Gr. xepioxior.] The name 

PE-RIS'CI-I (pe-rish'e-D, n. p. $ of inhabitants of a frigid 
zone, or wi a polar circle, whose shadow moves round, 
and in the course of the day falls in every point of the 
compass. The geographies use the Latin plural, periscii, 

PE-RIS'CIAN, a. Having the shadow moving all around. 

PER'I-S€OPE, n. (Gr. wep: and oxomew.} A general view. 

PER-I-S€COP'I€, a. Viewing on all sides; a term applied tc 
S niani having concavo-convex glasses for the purpose 
of increasing the distinctness of objects when viewed ob- 


ue : 

PE 54 v. & [Fr. perir] 1. To die; to lose life in any 
manner. 2. To die; to wither and decay. 3. To waate 
away. 4. To be in a state of decay or passing away. 5. 
To be destroyed; to come to nothing. 6. To tail entirely, 
or to be extirpated.—2 Kings, ix. 7. To be burst or ru- 
ined.—Luke, v. 8. To be wasted or rendered useless.— 
Jer.ix. 9. To be injured or tormented.—1 Cor. viii. 10, 
a be i eternally ; to be sentenced to endless misery.- 

et., 

PER'I8H, v. t. To destroy. (Not legitimate.) 

PER-ISH-A-BIL1-TY, n. Perishableness. 

PER‘SH-A-BLE, a. 1. Liable to perish; subject to decay 
and destruction. 2. Subject to speedy decay. [Stat. of Con.] 

PER1SH-A-BLE-NESS, n. Liableness to decay.— Locks 

PER'TSH-A-BLY, ade. In a perishing manner. 

PERISHED (perisht), pp. or a. Decayed; wasted away 

PÉRISI TNG D 1 life i 

R'ISH-ING, ppr. or a. Dying; losing life; passing away 

PERT-SPERM, n. (Gr. repi i oxepa.) A thick, farina 
ceous, fleshy, horny, woody, or bony part of the seed of 
plants, interposed between the embryo and the integu- 
ments of the seed when there are any. 

PER-I-SPHERTE, a. Sr. repi and ogacpa-} Globular; hav 
ing the form of a ball.—Journ. of Science. 

PER-IS-SO-LOGI€-AL, a. Redundant in words. 

PER-IS-SOL‘O-GY, n. bibi Meer p) PUPETHU0Ué 
words; mu~h talk to little purpose. [Little uscd.) 

PER/I-STAL'TIE, a. [RE sepiaranriketi Spiral; vermicu- 
lar or worm.-like. peristaltic motion of the intestines 
is performed by the contraction of the circular and longi- 
tudinal fibres composing their fleshy coats, by which the 
chyle is carried downward to the oritices of the lacteals, 
and the excrements are protruded toward the anus. 

PER-IS-TERI-ON, 2. [Gr.] The herb vervain.—Dict. 

PERT.STTLE, 2. (Gr. xeprorvdAcy.) A range of columns 
round a building or square, or a building encompassed 
with a row of columns on the outside. 


* See Synopsis. 1, E, I, &c., long.—X, E, I, &c., short. —FAR, FAL’, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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PER-I-SYSTO-LE, n. [Gr. zep: and everoAn.) The pause 
or interval between thc systole or contraction and the di- 
astole or dilatation of the hcart. 

PER-I-STREPH'IE, a. (Gr. rep: and erpcóo.] Turning round, 
or rotating; rcvolvin 

PE-RITE, a. fi. peritus.) Skillful [Little used.) 

PE-RIT'O-MOUS, a. (Gr. wepi, around, and reuyw, to cleave.) 
In mr-eralogy, cleaving in morc dircctions than one paral- 
lel to the axis, the faces being all of one quality.—Shepard. 

PER-I-TO-NE'AL, a, Pertaining to the peritoncum. 

PER-L.TO-N£'UM, n. (Gr. zepirovaiov.]— A thin, sinooth, se- 
rous membrane investing thc whole intcrnal surface of 
the abdomen, and, more or less completely, all the viscera 
containcd in it. 

PER-I-TRO'€HI-UM. Se Axis in pcritrochio. 

PERT a MS a. (Gr. zep: and rpoxn.) Rotary; circu- 
tous. 

PER'I-WIG, w. [Ir. pereabhic; qu. D. y aider Fr. perruque.) 
A small wig: a kind of close cap tormcd by an intcrtex- 
ture of false hair, worn by men for ornament or to conceal 
baldness. 

PER'I-WIG, v. & To dress with a periwig, or with false 
hair, or with any thing in like form.— Swift. 

PERT-WINK-LE (-wink-D, ». [S= peruince; It. pervinca.) 
1. A sea-snail, or s shell-fish. 2. A small flowering 

lant of the genus vince. 

PER’JURE (perjur), v. t. (L. perjuro.) Willfully to make 
a falae oath when administered by lawful authority or in 
a court of justice ; to forswear. 

t PER'JURE, n. A perjured person.— Shak. 

FERIUREBD pp. or a. Guilty of perjury; having sworn 

ely. 

PER’JUR-ER, n. One who willfully takes a false oath law- 
fully administered. 

PER UIING; ppr. Taking a false oath lawfully adminis- 
te 


PER-JÜRI.OUS, a. Guilty of perjury ; containing perjury. 

PER’JU-RY, n. [L. perjurium.) The act or crime of willful- 
iy making a false oath when lawfully administered. 

PERK, a. (W. perc.) Properly, erect ; hence, smart: trim. 

PERK, v. £ (W. percu.) To hold up the head with affected 
smartness.— Pope. 

PERK, v.¢ To dress up; to make trim or smart; to prank. 

PER’KIN, z. Ciderkin; a kind of weak cider made by steep- 
ing rcfuse pumice in water.—Encyc. 

PER'LATE AC'ID. ‘he acidulous phosphate of soda. 


pre AD i Biphosphate of soda. 
t PER'LOUS, for us.— Spenser. 


PER-LUS-TRATION, n. [L. perlustro.) The act of viewing 
all over.— Howell, 

PER'MA.-ÓY, n. A little Turkish boat.— Dict. 

PER'MA-NENCE, 22. 

PER'MA-NEN.CY, $ or without a change that destroys 
the form or nature of a thing; duration; fixedness. 2. 
Continuance in the same place or at rest. 

PER'MA-NENT, a. (L. permanens.) Durable; lasting; con- 
tinuing in the same state, or without any change that de- 
stroys the form or nature of the thing. — Permanent is 
equivalent to durable or lasting, but not to undecaying or 
unalterable. 

PER'MA-NENT-LY, ado. With long continuance; durably; 
in a fixed state or place. 

I PER-MAN'SION, a. (L. permansio.] Continuance. 

PER-ME-A-BIL1-TY, x. The quality or state of being per- 
meable.—Journ. of Science. 

PER'ME-A-BLE, a. [L. permeo.] That may be passed 
through without rupturc or displacement of its parts, as 
solid matter. 

PER'ME-A-BLY, adv. In a permeable manner ; pcnetrably. 

tPER'ME-ANT, a Passing through.— Brown. 

PER'ME-ATE, v. t. [L. To pase through the pores 
or interstices of a body; to penetrate and pass through a 
substance without rupture or displaccment of its parts. 

PERME-4A-TED, pp. Passed through, as by a fluid. 

PER'ME-A-TING, ppr. Passing through the pores or inter- 
stices of a substance. 

PER-ME-A’TION, a. The act of passing through the pores 
or interstices of a body. 

PER-MIS'CI-BLE, a. (L. permisceo.! That may be mixed. 

Little wre 
PER-MIS'SI-BLE, a. That may be permitted or allowed. 
PER-MIS'SI-BLY, adv. In the way of permission. 


FER-MIS'SION (per-mish'un), n. [L. permissio.) 1. The act , 


of Permntng 2. Allowance ; leave, license, or liberty 
nted. 
PER-MIS'SYVE, a. 1. Granting liberty; allowing.— Milton. 
9, Granted ; suffered without hinderance.— Milton. 
PER-MIS'SIVE-LY, adv. By allowance; without prohibi- 
PR MISTION (enis L 
PER- (-mist'yun), 22. š 
PER-NIXTION ri ei $ rhe 
state of being mingled. 


permistio, permixtio.) 
act of mixing; the 
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PER-MIT’, v. t. (I. permitto.] 1. To give leave or tia rty to 
by express consent. 2. 'lo give conseut by snc. or by 
not prohibiting. 3, To atfurd ability ur means. 4 To 
leave; to give or resign; (obe.)—Hvnx. To allw; let; 
grant; admit; euffer: tolerate; endure ; con- nt Lu. 

* PER-MIT' or PERMIT, n. 1. A written license or p: mis 
sion from thc custom-house officer or uth r proper au- 
thority, to export or transport goods, or to land goods or 

sons. 2. Warrant; leuve; permission. 

PER-MITTANCE, n. Allowance; fortrerance of prohibi- 
tion ; permíission.— Derkam. I 

PER-MITTER, n. Ho who permits.— Permittee, for the ono 
permitted, ia rare. 

PER-MIX'TION. See PERMISTION. 

Z asao a. That may be changed one for the 
other. 

PER-MUÜ'TA-BLE-NESS, n. State of being permutable. 

PER-MÜ'TA-BLY, adv. By interchange. 

PER-MU-TA'TION, n. [L. permutatio.) 1. In commerce, ez. 
change of onc thing for another; bartcr.—2. In the canon 
law, thc exchange of onc benefice for anothcr.—3. In alge 
bre, the arrangement of any deterininate number of things 
or itera in all possible orders onc after the other.— 

ranae. 

t PER-MOTE’, v. t. (L. permuto.) To cxchango; to barter. 

tPER-MOTER, n. One who dos. = 

PER'NAN-CY, n. [Norm. perner.) A taking or reception, 
as the receiving of rents or tithes in kind. 

PER-NY"CIOUS (per-nish’us), a. (L. perniciosus.) 1. Having 
the quality of killing. destroying, or injuring; producing 

at injury or mischicf. 2, Tending to injure or destroy. 
. (L. perniz.) Quick; [obs.] —SYN. Destructive; ruinous; 
deadly; noxious; injurious; hurtful; mischievous, 

PER-NI'CIOUS-LY, adv. Destructively ; with ruinous tend- 
ency or effccts.—Ascham. 


| PER-NY'CIOUS-NESS, a. The quality of being very injuri- 


! 


ous, mischievous, or destructive. 
PER-NIC'I-TY, x. (L. pernicitas.) Swiftness of motion; ce- 
lerity.—Ray. (Little used.) 
PER-NO€-TATION, n. (L. pernocto.) The act of passing 
the wholc night; a remaining all-night 


PER'O-NATE. a. In botany, laid thickly over with a woolly 
substance cnding in a sort of mcal.—P. Cye. 
PER-O-RA'TION, n. (L. peroratio.) The concluding of 
an oration, in which the spcakcr cnforces the principal 
points of his discourse, and brincs it to a conclusion. 
PER-OX"YD, n. [per and ozyd.) That oxyd of a given base 
which contains the greatest quantity of oxygen.- Dary. 
PER-OXYD.-IZF, v. t. To oxydizc to the utmost degree. 


| PE-ROGUE’. Sec Prrooue. 


| PER PAIS. (Norm. French.) In law, by the country, that 


1. Continuance in the same statc, | 


ia, by a jury. 
PER PARES. [L.1 By the peen or onc’s peers. 
PER-PEND,, v. t. [L. perpcado.] To wcigh in the mind; to 
consider attentivcly.—Shak. [Little used.) 
PER-PEND'ER, Yn. [Fr. parpaing.) A large stone 
PERPENT-STONE, $ reaching through a wall so as to 
appear on both sides of it, and thercfore having the enda 


smooth. 

PER-PEN'DI-CLE, n. [L. perpendiculum.) Somcthing hang- 
ing down in a direct linc; a plumb-linc. 

PER-PEN-DI€'U.LAR, a. [L. Jai aset ag 1. Hanging 
or extending in a right line from any point toward the ccu- 
ter of the earth or of gravity, or at right angles with the 

lane of the horizon.—2. In geometry, a term applicd to a 
fine or surface at right angles to another line or surface. 

PER-PEN-DI€'9-LAR, w. i A line falling at right anglica 
on tho plain of the horizon.—2. In gcomctry, a line falling 
at right angles on another line. 

PER-PEN-DI€-U-LAR'T-TY, n. The state of being perpcn- 
dicular.— atts. 

PER-PEN-DI€'U-LAR-LY, adv. 1. In a manner to fall on 
another line at right angles. 2. So as to fall on the plane 
of tlic horizon at right angles; in a direction toward the 
center of the earth or of gravity. 

t PER-PEN'SION, x. [L. perprendo.) Considcration. 

t PER-PES'SION, n. [L. perpessio.] Suffering; endurance. 

PERPE-TRATE, v. t. (L. perpetro.] ‘Todo; to commit; to 
perform ; (in an ill cense, that is, always used to expresa an 
cvil act. 

PERPE-TRA-TED, pp. Donc; committed, as an evil act. 

PER’PE-TRA-TING, ppr. Committing. as a crime or evi) act. 

PER-PE-TRATION, n. 1. The act of conunitting a cnmo 
2. An evil action.— K, Charles. 

PERPE-TRA-TOR, n. Ono who commits a crime. 

PER-PETY-AL, a. (Fr. perpetuel ; L. perpetuus] 1. P3 4 
tinuing forever in future timc ; destined to be eternal. 2» 
Continuing or continued without intermission. xd gos H 
not temporary. 4. Without terininaton or end. 9 Bek 
ing the legal diepensation.—J'erpr'nal cree. ne WS od, 
all the tithes arc appropriated, And TE. the a fopriater. 

tual curate appointed ^3 ^ ` 
Dea Pail iyd à moon which is supplied 
t Obsolete. 


PER 


and renewal from itself, without the intervention of any 
external cause. Hutton.— Perpetual screw ; (ee? ENDLESS, 
Syn. Never-censing; endless ; eternal; everlasting ; nev- 
er-failing ; unccasing ; ceaseless; unfailing; perenuial ; cn- 
during; permanent; lasting; uninterrupted; incoseant; 


coastant. 

PEX-.PETU-AL-LY, adr. [ Ap- 
plicd to things which without intermission, or which 
occur frequently or at intervals, without limitation.) 

PER-PE1"U-ATE, e. t. [L. perpetto.] 1. To make perpetual; 
to cternize. 2 To canac to endure or to bc continucd in- 
definitely; to preserve from oxtinction or oblivion. 3. To 
continue b repetition without limitation. 

PER.PET'U &-TED, pp. or a. Made perpetual; continucd 
through eternity or for an indcfinite time. 

PER-PETU-i-TiNG. ppr. Continuing forever, or indofin- 


itely. 
PERPET-U-XTION, n. The act of making porpetual; thc 
act of permanently continuing in knowledge and reinem- 


rancc. 

PER-PE-TO1-TY, n. [L. perpetuitas.) 1. Endless duration ; 
continuance to oternity. 2. Continued, uninterrupted ex- 
isteuce, or duration for an indcfinite period of tune. 3. 
Something of which there will be no ond.—4. In the doc- 
trine of auauilies, tho number of years in which tho sim- 
ple interest of any eum becomes equal to the principal ; 
Me the sum which will purchasc an annuity to continue 

orever. 

PER-PHOS'PHATE, n. A phoephate in which the phos- 
phoric acid is coinbined with an oxyd at the maximum of 
oxydation. 

PER-PLEX’, v. t. (L. perplezus.] 1. To make intricate; to 
make complicated and difficult to be understood or unrav- 
elcd. 2. To fill with embarrassment; to distress with sus- 
pense, anxiety, or ambiguity.—Syn. To entangle ; involve; 
complicate; embarrass; puzzle; bewilder; confuse; dis- 
tract; harass; vex; plague; tease; molest. 

t PER-PLEX' a. Intricate; difficult —Glanville. 

PER-PLEXED (per.plext), pp. or a Made intricate; em- 
barrassed ; puzz 

PER-PLEX'ED-LY,adv. Intricately; with involution. Mil. 
ton has y. 

PERPLEX D-NESS, n. 1. Intricacy ; difficulty from want 
of order or precision. 2. Embarrassment of mind from 
doubt or uncertainty. 


Conetantly ; continually. 
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PER-PLEX'ING, m 1. Making intricate or perplexed. 2. i 


a. Troublesome; embarraseing. 

prxter t n. l. Intricacy; entanglement; compli- 
cation. 
traction from doubt, confusion, difficulty, or aen. 

PEAR PO TE TION; n. (L. per and poto.) The act of drink- 

g largely. 

PERQUISITE (perkwe-zit), n. [L. perguisitus.] A fee or 
pecuniary allowance to an officer tor services beyond his 
ordinary salary or settled wages; or a fce allowed by law 
to an officor for a specific service, in lieu of an annual sal- 


t PER'QUL&IT-ED, a. Supplied with perquisites.—Sarage. 

PER-QUI-SI"TION (per-kwe-zish'un), n. [L. perguisitus.) 
An accurate inquiry or search.— Ainsworth. 

PER'RON, n. (Fr.) A stair-case outside of a building, or a 
flight of etcpe lcading into thc first story.— Gwilt. 

PER-ROQUET, n. (Fr) 1. A perakect which see. —2, 
Perroauct auk, a species of auk found in the arctic regions. 

PERRY, n. (Fr. poiré.) The fermented juice of pears, pre- 
pares in the same way as cidor. 

PER SAL'TUM. L) By a leap. 

PER-SCRU-TA' TION, n. (L. perscrutatio.) 
thorouzhly ; minute scarch or inquiry. 

PER SE. [L.) By itself; by himself, &c.; apart from others. 

PER'SE-COT, n. (Fr.] A kind of cordial madc of the ker- 
nels of apricots, nectarincs, &c., with refined epirit —Enc. 
Dom. Econ. 

PER'SE-€OTE, v. t. (Fr. persecuter.] 1. In a general sense, 
to pursue in a manncr to injuro, vex, or afflict; to harass 
with unjust punishment; to inflict pain from hatred or 
malignity.—2. Appropriately, to afflict, harase, or destroy 
for adherence to a particular creod or system of religious 
principles, or to a mode of worship. 3. To harass with 
solicitations or importunity. 

PER'SE-€Ü-TED, pp. or a. Harassed by troubles or pun- 
ishments unjustly inflicted, particularly for religious opin- 


fons. 

PER'SE-€O-TING, m. ora. Pursuing with enmity or ven- 

eance, particularly for adhcring to a particular religion. 

PÉR-SE-CU'TION, n. 1. The act or practice of persecuting. 
2. The etatc of being pcrsecuted. 

PER-SECU-TIVE, a. Following; persecuting. 

PER'SE-CU.TOR, n. Onc who persecutes ; one who pur- 
sues another unjustly and vcxatiously, particularly on ac- 
count cf religious principles. 

PER'SE-U3, n. (Gr. I1costvs.] 1. A famous Grecian hero, 
who slew Modusa 2 A constellation situated north of 


A searching 


2. Embarrassment of mind; disturbance or dis- , 


PER 


the Pleiadce, containing Algol, Algcuib, and ecveral other 
bright etars.—1n the classics, pronounced Per’seis. 

PER-SE-VEIWANCE, n. (Fr.; L. perscocrantia.} 1. The act 
or state of porsisting in any thing undertaken ; continued 
pursuit or prosecution of any business or cntcrpriso bo- 
gun.—2. In theology, continuance in a state of grace to a 
state of glory; soinetinos called final perscverance.—S YN. 
Persistance ; steadfastness; constancy ; steadiness. 

tPER-SE-VER'ANT, a. Constant in pursuit of an under. 
taking.—.insicorth. 

PER-SE-VERE', v. & (L. persevero.] To persist or continue 
in any business or cnterprise undcrtuken ; to pursuc stead- 
ily any design or course cominenccd ; not to give over or 
abandon what is undertaken. 

PER-SE-VER'TNG, ppr. 1. Persisting in any business or 
course bogun. 2. a. Constant in the execution of a pur- 

ose or enterpriee. 

PER-SE-VERING-LY, adv. With perseverance or contin. 
ued pursuit of what is undertakcn. 

LERE TIAN: ? a. Pertaining to Persia. 

PER'SIAN-BER'RY, n. A sort of berry used in dying vel. 
low. It comes from Persia, and, like the French-berry, is 
the fruit of a species of buckthorn. 

PER'SJAN-WHEEL, n. A contrivance for raising water to 
some height above the level of a stream by means of a 
whecl with buckets on its rim.— Brande. 

PER'SI€, n. The Persian language. 

PER'SI-FLAGE (pàrso-flázh), m [Fr] Light talk in which 
all subjects are treated with banter.—H. More. 

PER-SIN’MON, n. An Amcrican tree and its fruit, which, 
while green, is harsh and astringent, but when ripe lus 


cious and highiy nutritious. 
PER-SIST, v. i. [L. persisto.) To continue steadily and firm- 
siness or course commenced ; 


ly in the pursuit of any 
to persevere. (Persis is nearly synonymous perse- 
tere; but persist frequently implies more obstinacy than 
perseveri, particularly in that which is evil or injurious to 
others. 

PÉRSISIVENCE, Yn. 1. The state of persisting; steady 

PER-SIST’EN-CY, j pursuit of what is undertaken ; per- 
severance. 2. Obstinacy; contumacy. Shak.—3. In nat- 
ural philosophy, the continuance of an effect after the cause 
which first gave rise to it is removed, as of thc impression 
of light on the eye after the luminous object ie wit "wn, 
or of tho motion of an object after the moving force is 
withdraw a.—— Olmsted. 

PER-SIST").NT, 2a In botany, not falling off, but remaining 

PER-SISTING, $ green until the part which bears it is 
wholly matured, as the leaves of evergreen plants; op- 
posed to caducous. 

PER-SISTING, ppr. Continuing in the prosecution of an 
undertaking; persevoring. 

PER-SISTING-LY, adv. In a persisting way; stcadfastly. 

PER-SISTYTVE, a. Steady in pursuit; not receding from a 

urpose or undertaking; persevering.— Skak. 

PER SON (per'sn), n. [L. persona.) 1. An individual human 
being, consisting of body and soul. 2. A man, woman, or 
child, considered as opposed to things, or distinct from 
them. 3. A human being, considered with respoct to the 
living body or corporeal existencc only. 4. A human be- 

ing, nécfehey i one; an individual; a man. 5. A human 

being represented in dialogue, fiction, or on the stage; 
character. 6. Character of office.—7. Formerly, the par- 
son or minister of a parish.—8. In grammar, the subject 
of a verb; the agent that performs, or the patient that suf- 
fers, any thing affirmed by a verb; as, J, thou, he. Also, 
that modification of the verb which is used in connection 
with the subject.—9. In law, an artificial person is a corpo- 
ration or body politic.—7n person, by one's self; with bod- 
ily presence ; not by representative. 

t PER'SON, v. t. To represent as a person; to make to re- 
semble; to i c. —A ikon. 

PER'RON-A-BLE, a, 1. Having a well-formed body or per- 
son; graceful; of good appearence In law, enabled to 
maintain plcas in court. 3. Having capacity to take any 
thing granted or given. 

PER'SON.AQE, n. [Fr. personnage] 1. A man or woman 
of distinction. 2 Exterior appearance; stature; air. 3. 
Character assumed. 4. Character represented. 

PER'SON.AL, a. (L. personalis.) 1. Belonging to men or 
women, not to things: not real—Hooker. 2. Relating to 
an individual; affecting individuals; peculiar or proper to 
him or her, or to private actions or character. 3. l'ertain- 
ing to the corpores! nature ; exterior; corporeal 4. Direct 
or in person; witbout the intervention of another. 5. Ap 
plying to the character and conduct of individuals in a 
disp g manner; as, personal remarks. 6. Denoting 
the person ; having the modificutions of the threc gram 
matical persons; as, a persona: pronoun or verb.—Person 
al estate or property. in law, movables; chattels; things be 
longing to the person, as money, jewels, furniture, &c., as 
distinguished from real estato in land and houses.—Person- 
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al iden.wy, in metaphysics, eamcness of being, of which con- 
sciousness is the evidence. 

t PER’SON-AL, n. A movable. 

PER-SON-AL/'I-TY, n. 1. That which constitutes an individ- 
ual a distinc: person, or that which constitutes individual- 
ity. 2. An application of remarks to thc conduct and char- 
acter of individuals by way of disparagement; as, “avoid 

sonalitics.” 

PER'SON-AL-IZE, v. & To mako personal. 

PER'SON-AL-LY, adv. 1. In person; by bodily presence; 
not by represcutative or substitute. 2 With respect to 
an individual; particularly. 3. With regard to numcrical 
existence; as, tho same man personally. 

PER'SON-AL-TY, n. Personal cstate. 

PERSON-ATE, v.& 1. To represent by a fictitious or as- 
sumed character so ns to pass for the person represented. 
2. To rcprescut by action or appearance; to assuine the 
character and act the part of another. 3. To pretend hyp- 
ocritically ; [little used.) 4. To counterfcit; to feign; as, 
a personated icvotion.— Hammond. 5. To resemble.— š 
6. To make a representation of, as in picture; [obs] 7. 
To describe [obs.) 8. [L. persono.) To celebrate loudly; 


t HERUON-ATE, v.i. To display a fictitious character. 

PER'SON-ATE, a. [L. persona, a mask.) Masked; a term 
applied to n monopetalous corol, the limb of which is un- 
equally divided, the upper division or lip being arched, 
the lower prominent and pressed against it, so that, when 
compressed, the whole resembles the mouth of a gaping 
animal.— Lindley. 

PER’SON-i-TED, pp. or a. Represented by an assumed 
character. 

PER'SON-i-TING, ppr. Counterfeiting of another person ; 
resembling. 

PER-SON-A"TION, n. The counterfeiting of the person and 
character of another.— Bacon. 

PER'SON.A-TOR, n. 1. One who assumes the character 
of another. 2. Onc who acts or performs.— Den Jonson. 
PER-SON.-I-FI-CA TION, n. The giving to an inaniinate bc- 
ing the figure or the sentiments and language of a rational 

being; FONDO pole. 

PER-SON'-FIED (fide) pp. Represented with the attri- 
butes of a person. 

PER-SON'-FY, v. t. (L. persona and facio.) To give anima- 
tion to inanimate objects; to ascribc to an inanimate be- 
ing the sentiments, actions, or language of a rational being 
or person. 

PER-SON'I-FY-ING, ppr. Giving to an inanimate being the 
attributes of a person. 

PER'SON-IZE, v. t. To personify. [Not much used.) 

PER-SON-NEL' (pir-so-neY), w. Ër. A term denoting thc 
persons employed in some public service, as the ariny, 
t &c., as distinguished from the materiel. — Dict. de 

A 

PER.SPEC'TIVE, a. 1. Pertaining to the science of optics ; 
opel 2. Pertaining to the art of perspective. 

PER-SPEC'TIVE, n. (Fr. ; It. perspettiva.) 1. A glass through 
which objects are viewed. 2, The application of geomet- 
rical principles to drawing on a plane surface true rescm- 
blances or pictures of objects, as the objects appear to the 
eye from any given distance and situation, real or imagin- 
ary. 3. A representation of objects in perspective. 4. 
View; vista. 5. A kind of painting, often seen in gardens 
and at thc end of a gallery, designed expressly to deceive 
the sight b repre ntos the continuation of an alley, a 
building, a landscape, or the like.—Aerial perspective, the 
art of giving due diminution to the strength of light, shade, 
and colors of objects, according to their distances and the 
"yao ar light fulling on them, and to the medium through 
which they are scen. Excyc.—JIsometrical perspective is the 
art of drawing in perspective, as a building, for instance, 
with each part of the same relative size, the more distant 
objects bemg undiminished by distance, as in ordinary 
perspective.— Haldeman, 

PER-SPEC’TIVE-LY, adv. 1. Optically; through a glass. 
= . 9. According to thc rules of perspective. 

PER-SPE€'TO-GRAPH, n. An instrument for obtaining or 
transferring to & picture thc points and outlines of origi- 
nal objects. Various instruments are called by this naine. 
— Bigelow. 

PER'SPI-CA-DLE, a. Discernible.— Herbert. 

PER-SPI-€A'CIOUS (-ka’shus), a. [L. perspicaz.] 1. Quick- 
sighted ; sharp of sight. 2. Of acute discernment. 

PER-SPI-CA'CIOUS-NESS, n. Acuteness of sight. 

PER-SPI-CAC'I-TY, n. [L. perspicacitas.] 1. Acutenese of 
sight ; quickness of sight. 2. Acuteness of discernment or 
understanding. 

PER'SPI-CA-CY, n. Perspicacity.— Ben Jonson. 

I PER-SPY*CIENCE (-spish’ens), n. [L. perspicientia.] The 
act of looking with eharpness. 

PER'SPI-CIL, n. [L. per and speculum) An optic glass.— 
Crashaw. {Li an 
PER-SPI-COT-TY, n. [Fr. perspicuité; L. perspicnitas.) 1. 
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PER 
That quality of a aubatanec whi ; 
through it; (lüte und. “2 delet > Í p * dt 
freedom froin ubecurity or aumbirwty, 1 + - y ol 
writing or languuge which readily pe t tn nnd of 


another the precise idexs of tho euthor —*;« Fire» u 
ousness; plainness; distinctness; clearns- - ` tr. pereuc y 
SRSPIC'U-ÜUS [L l 

PE 7U- » G. » perspicuus.] 1. Tr span nt; 
translucent; (rare] 9. Clear to the und r Vbi i: 
mny be aray understood ; not obscure or plas esa 

PER-SPICU-OUS-LY. adv. Cleurly ; pluin!y , in a mannes 
to be v understood.—7Jacon. 

PER-SPI€'U-OUS-NES*, n. Clearncestoint.k mal vision 
plainness ; freedom froin obecurity. , 

sit gla ace eS n. The quality of being perepir- 
able. 

PER-SPIR’A-BLE, a. [from L. perepiro.] 1. That may be 
perspired; that may be evacuated through tly: pores of 

e skin. 2, Emittin spiration; (xot proper.| 

PER-SPI-RA'TION, v. [L. perspiro.] 1. The act of perspir- 
ing; excretion by the cuticular pores; cvacuntion of the 
fluids Sr body through the porce of the skiu. 2 Matter 

crspircd. 

PER-SPIR'A-TYVE, a. Performing thc act of perspiration. 

PER-SPIR'A-TO-RY, a. Pers irutive.—Berkeley. — 

PER-SPIRE,, v. £ (L. per and spiro.) 1. To evacuute the 
fluids of the body through the porcs of thc rkin. 2 To be 
evacuated or excreted through the porcs of the akin. 

PER-SPIRE' v. t. To emit or cvacuate through the porcs 
of thc skin.—Smolictt. ; 

PER-SPIRED’ (per-spird), pp. Excreted through the porca 

ELT 
ER-SPIR'ING, ppr. Emitting moisture through the porce 
of the skin. Vd : d il 

PER-STRINGE' (per-strinj), v. t. (L. perstringo.| Togruze, 
to glance on.—Burton. 

PER-SUAD’A-BLE, a. That may be persuaded. 

PER-SUAD'A-BL Y, adv. So as to be pcrsuadcd. 

PER-SUADE' (per-swüde^. v. t. (L. persuadeo. 1. To m. 
fluence by argument, advice, entreaty. or expostulation ; 
to draw or incline the will to a determination by present, 
ing motives to the mind. 2. To convince by aryument, 
or by evidence prescuted in any manner to thc wind. 3 
To inculcate by argument or expostulation ; (Jule used.) 
4. To treat by persuasion; [0bs.]—*vx. To induec; pro 
vailon; win over; allure; entice. 

PER-SUAD'D, gn. Intluenced or drawn to an opinion os 
determination by au advice, or reasons suggested ; 
convinced; induced. 

PER-SUAD'ER, n. 1. One who persuades or influcnces an 
other.—JBacon. 2. That which incites.—M ton. 

PER-SUAD'ING, ppr. Influencing by motives presented. 

PER-SUA-SI-BIL'L-TY, n. Capability of being persuaded. 

PER-SUA'SI-BLE, a. (L. persuasibili.) "bat may be per- 
suaded or intluenced by reasons offered. 

PER-SUA'SI-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being influenced 
by persuasion. 

PER-SUA’SION (per-ewá'zhun), n. (Fr.; L. persuasio.) 1. 
The act of persuading. 2. The state of being persuaded 
or convinced; settled opinion or couviction procceding 
from arguments and reasons offered by others, or suggest 
ed by one's own reflections. 3. A crecd or belicf; or a 
scct Or a party adhcring to a creed or system of opinions. 

PER-SUA'SIVE, a. Having the power of persuading; in- 
fluencing the mind or passions. 

PER-SUA'SIVE, n. That which persundes; an incitement; 
an exhortation. 

PER-SUA’SIVE-LY., adv. 
or convince.—Alilton. 

PER-SUA’SIVE-NE&S, n. Tho quality of having intlucace 
on the mind or passions.— Taylor. 

PER,SUA'SO-RY, a. Having power to persuade. 

PER-SUL'PHATE, n. A combination of sulphuric acid with 
a peroxyd.—Silliman. 

PER-SUL-TATION, n. [L. pereulto.) An eruption of the 
blood from an artery. 

PERT, a. (W. pert.) 1. Lively; brisk; emart—Shak, 2 
Forward; saucy; bold; indceorously free.—Adidison. 
PERT, n. An assuming, over-forward, or impertinent per 

son.—Goldsmith. : 

PERT, v.% To behave with pertncss; to be saucy.— Bishop 
Gauden. 

PER-TAIN', v. [L. pertineo.) 1. To belong; to be the 

roperty, right, or duty of. 2 To have relation to.—4ct« L 


In such a manner as to pcrauade 


PÉR. ERE SRI TION, n. [L. per and terebratio.] Thu act 
of boring through.—Ainswortk. A Sí us 
PER.TI-NA'CIOUS. (nà'shus), a. [L. pertinar.] ` 1- Holding 


design with ob- 
stinacy or fixed rvsolution.—SvN. Obstnate ; stubborn , 


t; dy. s 
PER-TLNACIOUS-LY, adv. Obstinatecly ; with firm or per 
verse adherence to opinion or purpose. 
; TH as in this. 1 Obsoleta. 


PER 


PER-TI-NACLETY, Yn. (L. pertinacia.) 1. Finn or 
PER-TI-NA'CIOUS-NEz238, $ unyielding adherence to opin- 
fon or purpose ; obstiuary ; stubborunees. 2. Resolution ; 
constancy. 
PER TINA-CY, n. Obetinacy ; stubbornness ; persisteucy ; 
resolution ; steadiness.. Taylor, | Little weed.) 
PERTI-NENCE, 28. (L. pertinens.) Justness of relation to 
PER'TI-NEN-CY, $ the subject or matter in hand; fitness ; 
appoeiteness ; suitnblences, 
PER'TI-NENT, a. (L. pertinens.) 1. Related to the subject 
or matter in hand; just to the purpose; adapted to the 
end proposed ; not foreign to the thing intended. 2. Re- 
garding: concerning; belonging; (little wsed.]—SvN. Ap- 
posite; relevant; suitable; appropriate; fit; proper. 
PER'TI-NENT-L Y, ade. Appositely ; to tho purpoee. 
PERTI-NENT-NESS, n. Appositences. 
PER-TIN'ÓENT, a. (L. pertingens.] Reaching to. 
PERT'LY, adv. 1. Briskly; emertly; with prompt bold- 
ness. 2. Saucily ; with indecorous confidence or boldness. 
PERTNESS, K. 1. Brisknese; smartness. 2. Sauciness; 
forward promptne or boldness. 3. Petty liveliness ; 
rightliness without force, dignity, or solidity. 
PERTURB’, v. t. [L. perturbo.) 
*PER'TURB-ATE, $ agitate; to disquict ; (little used.) 9. 
To disorder ; to confuse ; (little used.) 
PER-TURB-ATION, n. (L. perturbatio.] 1. Disquiet or agi- 
tation of mind. 2. Resticssness of passions; great uncasi- 
ness. 3. Disturbancc ; disorder; commotion in public 
affairs. 4. Disturbance of passions; commotion of spirit. 
Š. Cause of disquict.—6. In astronomy, an irregularity in 
the motion of a heavenly body through its orbit. 
PERTURB-A-TOR, 2». One who disturbs or raises com- 
PER-TURR'ER, j motion. (Litle me) 
PER-TURB ED' (per-turbd), pp.or a. Disturbed; agitated ; 
disquieted. 
PER-TURB‘ING, ppr. Disturbing; agitating. 
PER-TOSE,, 2a. (L. pertusus.] 1. ched ; pierced with 
PER-TCS ED", $ holes.—2. In botany, perforated or pierced 
irregularly with holes. 
PER-TUSION, n. [L. pertusus] 1. The act of punching, 
piercing, or thrusting through with a pointed instrument. 
ttle hole made by ching; a perforation. 
PER'UKE (per'rrüke), n. (Fr. perruque; It. perrucca.) An 
artificial cap of hair; a periwig.— Wiseman. 
PER'UKE, v.t. To dress in adscititious hair. [Little used.) 
PER'URE-MAR'ER, n. A maker of perukes; a wig-maker. 
PE-RÜSAL, n. 1. The act of reading. 2. Careful view or 
sxamination.— Tatler ; (unusual.] 
PE-RÜSE', v. t. 1. To read, or to read with attention. 2. 
To observe; to examine with careful survey; [obs.] 
PE-RÜSED' (pe-rüzd^, pp. Read; observed; examined. 
PE-RCS'ER, n. One who reads or examines.— Woodward. 
l'E-RCSTNG, ppr. Reading; examining. 
PE-RÜ'VI-AN, a. Pertaining to Peru, in South America.— 
Peruvian balsam ; (see BALS8AX or Pxnv.]— Peruvian bark, 
the bark of several species of cinchona, trees of Peru; 


called, also, Jesuits’ bark, much used as a remedy in inter- ` 


mittent fevers and as a tonic. 
PER-VADE,, v. t. [L. pervado.] 1. To pass through an aper- 
ture, pore, or interstice ; to permeate.—Newton. 2. To 
ass or spread through the whole extent of a thing and 
to every minute part. 3. We use this verb in a trans- 


itive form to express a passive or an intransitive signifi- . 


cation ; as, warm fecling pervaded the assembly, i. e., waa 
diffused through the asscmbly. 

PER-ViD'ED, pp. Passcd through ; permeated ; penetrated 
in every part. 

PER-VAD‘ING, ppr. or a. Passing through or extending to 
every part of a thing. 

PER-Vi‘SION (-vàzhun), n. The act of pervading or pass- 
ing through the whole extent of a thing.— Boyle. 

PERVASIVE, a. Tending, or having power to pervade. 

PER-VERSE' (per-vers), a (L. perversus.) 1. Literally, 
turned aside; hence, distorted from the right. 2. Obeti- 
nate in the wrong; disposed to be contrary. 3, Disposed 
to cross and vcx.—Syn. Froward ; untoward; stubborn; 
untractable ; ungovernable ; cross; petulant; pcevish ; 
vexutious. 

PEJLVERSE LY (per.versly), adv. With intent to vex; 
crossly ; vishly ; obstinately in thc wrong. 

PER.VERSE'NES3, n. Disposition to cross or vex; un- 
tractableness; crossncssof temper. 2. Perversion; [obs.] 

PER-VER'SION, n. [Fr.; L. perversus.] The act of pervert- 
ing; a turning from truth or propricty ; a diverting from 
the true intent or object; change to somcthing worse; 
misapplication. 

PER- VERSI-TY, n. Perversencss; crossness; disposition 
to thwart or cross.— Norris. 

PER-VERSTVE, a. Tending to ot or corrupt. 

PER-VERT,, v. t. (L. perrerto.) 1. To turn from truth, pro- 
priety, or from its proper purpose; to distort from ita 
true use or end. 9. To turn from the right ; to corrupt. 

PERVERTED, pp. or a. Turned from right to wrong; 
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1. To disturb; to 


PET 
distorted ; corrupted ; misinterpreted ; uiisemployed , inis- 


applied. 

PER VERTER, *. One who perverts or turus from right 
to wrong; one who distorts, misiuterprets, or misapplies. 

PEI-VERT'I-BLE, a. That may be perverted. —Ainsworth, 

PER-VERTING, ppr. or a. Turning from right to wrong; 
distorting; misinterpreting; misapplying ; corrupting, 

PER-VES‘TI-GATE, v. t. (L. pervestigo.] To tind out by re 
search.— Cockeram. 

PER-VES-TI-GA‘TION, n. Diligent inquiry; thorough re- 
scarch.— Chillingworth. i 

PER.VI-CA'CIOUS (-shus), a. (L. percicaz.] Very obeti- 
uante ; stubborn ; willfully contrary or refractory.— Denham. 

PER-VI-CA'CIOUS-LY, adv. With willful obstinncy. 

PER.VI-CA'CIOUS-NESS, tn. Stubbornness; willful ob 

PER-VI-CACT-TY, stinacy. (Little wsed.) 

PER-VIÓ-IL-A"TION, n. (L. pervigilatio, pcrvigilo.) A care 
ful watching. 

PER'VI-OUS, a. [L. pervius.) 1. Admitting passage ; that 
may be penetrated by another body or substance; per 
meable; penetrable. 2. That may be penetrated by the 
mental sight. 3. Pervading; permeating; ux proper.) 

PER'VI-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of admitting passage or 
of being penetrated.— Boyle. 

PE-SADE’, n. (Fr. passade.) The motion of a horsc when 
he raises his forc quarters, keeping his hind feet on the 
ground without advancing. 

PES'SA-RY, n. (Fr. pessaire.] An instrument made of ca- 
outchouc, &c., and inse into the female vagina to sup 

ort the mouth and neck of the uterus. 

PES'SI-MIST, n. One who complains of every thing as 
being q the worst: opposed to an optimist. — Smart. 

Tt. 

PÉSSO MAN.CY, n. Divination by pebbles.— Smart. 

PEST, n. [Fr. peste; L. pestis.) 1. Plaguc; pestilence; a 
fatal epidemic disease. 2. Any thing very noxious, mis- 
chievous, or destructive; bane. 

PESTER, v. t. (Fr. pester.] 1. To trouble; to disturb; to 
Annoy; to harass with little vexations. 9. To encumber. 

PEST'ERED, pp. Troubled; disturbed ; annoyed. 

PEST'ER-ER, *. One who troubles or harasses with vex- 


ation. 

PEST'ER-ING, ppr. _ Troubling ; disturbing. 

PEST'ER-OUS, a. Encumbcring; burdensome. (Rare.) 

PEST'-HOUSE, n. A honee or hospital for persons infected 
with any contagious and mortal discase. 

t PESTT-DUC€T, n. [L. pestis and duco.) That which con- 
veys contagion or infections. 

PEST-IF'ER-OUS, a. [L. pestis and fero.) 1. Pestilential ; 
noxious to health ; malignant; infectious ; contagious. 2. 
Noxious to peace, to morals, or to society ; mischievous; 
destructive. 3. Troublesome; vexatious.—Skak. 


' PEST-IF'ER-OUS-LY, adr. In a pestiferous manner. 


PESTT.LENCE, n. (L. pestilentia.) 1. Plague, BET ME 
so called ; but in a general sense, any contagious or infectious 
disease that is epidemic and mortal. 2. Corruption or mor- 
al disease destructive to happinesa. 

PEST'LLENT, a. (L. pestilens.] 1. Producing the plagne, 
or other malignant, contagious disease; noxious to health 
and life. 2. Mischievous; noxious to morals or society ; 
destractive. 3. Troublesome; mischievous; making à 
turbance ; corrupt.— Acts, xxiv., 5. 

PEST-LLEN'TIAL, a. 1. Partaking of the nature of the 
plague or other infectious disease. 2 Producing or tend 
ing to produce infectious disease. 3. Mischicvous ; de. 
structive ; pernicious.—South. 

PESTT.LENT-LY, adv. Mischievously ; destructively. 

PES-TIL-LA'TION, n. (L. pistillum.] The act of pounding 
and bruising in a mortar.—Brown. [Little used.] 

PESTLE (pes1), n. [L. pistillum.) 1. An instrument for 
ponang and breaking substances in a mortar. 2. A short 

ludgcon (so called from its shape), formerly carried by 
officers of the peace.—A pestle of pork, a leg of pork, so 
called from its shape.— Toone, 

PET, n. (contracted from petulant.) A slight fit of peevish 
ness or fretful discontent. 

PET, n. (formerly peat. Qu. W..p&h.] 1. A cade lamb, 
lamb prt up hand. 2 A fondling; any little ani- 
mal fondled and indulged. 

PET. v. t. To treat ns a pet; to fondle; to indulge. 

* PET'AL or PÉ'TAL, s. [Fr. petale.) In botany, a flower- 
leaf; a term applied to the separate parts of a corol. 

PETAT OUR. n Having petals ; as, n petaled flower. 

PET'AL-YNE, a. Pertaining to a petal.— Barton. 

PET'AL-ISM, n. (Gr. xeradcopos.] A form ofscntence among 
the ancient Syracusans, by which they banished for five 
years a citizen of whom they were jealous; nearly equiv- 
alent to the Athenian ostracism. The name of the obnox 
ious person was writtcn on a leaf. . 

PET'AL-ITÉE, n. (Gr. zeraXov.] A rare mineral, appearing 
like white quartz, but of a foliated ctructurc, and contain- 
ing lithia. 
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PET'AL-CID, a. [petal, and Gr. cos.) Having the form of 
a petal.. Barton. 

PET'AL-SHAPED (-shapt), a. Ifaving the shape of a petal. 

PE-TXRD', x. (It, Sp. petardo ; Fr. petard.) An engine of 

IPE-TXR', f war madc of metal, nearly in the shape ofa 
hat, to be loaded with powder and fixed on a muárier or 
plank, and formerly uscd to break gatce, barricadce, draw- 

ridges, and the liko by explosion. 

PET'A-SUS, n. [L.] The winged cap of Mercury ; a broad- 
brimmed hat. 

PE-TAURIST, n. (Gr. reraw and ovpa.) Ono of a genus of 
marsupial animals, which take extensive lenpa by means 
of outstretched folds between the fore and hind cxtrem- 
e. ada by an expanded tail as the flying squirreL— 

ren É 

PE.TE€'€HI-E, n. It. petecchia; Sp. petequia.) Purple 
spota which a AE the skin in ignant 7c A, fi 

PE-TE€'€HI-AL, a. Spotted.—A petecchial fever ia a me- 
ignant fever accompanied with purple spots on the skin. 

AFi 15e SALTPETER. 


PETER-EL, n. Sce PETREL. 

PÉ'TER-PENCE, n. An annual tax or tribute of one penny 
formerly ^a by the English people to the pope; Rome- 
scot.— Hall. 

PETER-WORT, n. A plant See Saint Peter's WORT. 


PETI-O-LAR, ta. 1. perenne to a petiole, or proceed- 
PETI-O-LA-RY,§ ing from it. 2. Formed from a petiole. 
3. Growing on a petiole. 


PETI-O-LATE, la. Having a petiole; as, a petiolate leaf.— 

PETI-OLED, § Martyn” ph E 

PETI-OLE, ^. Hel please In botany, a leafstalk; the 
foot-stalk of a leaf, connecting the blade with the stem. 

PET'-O-LULE, n. A small petiole. 

PETIT (petty), a. (Fr. See Petry.) Small; little; mean. 
This word petit is now generally written petty.— Petit jury, 
a jury consisting of twclve men for the trial of causes in a 
court.— Petit araar the stealing of an article not exceed- 
ing one shilling in England, or $25 in New York. 

PET'IT-MATTRE (pette-má'tr), n. [Fr.) A spruce fellow 
who dangles about females; a fop; a coxcomb. 

PE-TY"TION (-tish'un), n. [L. petitio.) 1. In a general sense, 
& request, entreaty, supplication, or praycr ; but chiefly and 
appropriately, a solemn or formal supplication; a prayer, 
or branch of praycr addressed by a person to the Supreme 
Being. 2 A formal request or supplication from an infe- 
rior to a superior. 3. The paper containing a supplication 
or solicitation. 

PE-TI"TION, v. t. To make a request to; to ask from; to 
solicit ; particularly, to make supplication to a superior for 
some favor or "mt 

PE-TY"TION.A-RI-LY, adv. By way of begging the question. 

PE-TI"TION-A-RY, a. 1. Supplicatory; coming with a pe- 
tition. 2. Containing a petition or request.—Swift. 

PE-TI"TION ED, pp, Asked as a favor; solicited. 

PE-TI"TION-ER, n. One who presents a petition, either 
verbal or written. 

PE-TY"TION-NG, ppr. Asking as a favor, grant, right, or 
mercy ; supplicating. 

PE-TY"TION-ING, n. The act of asking or soliciting ; solic- 
itation ; supplication. 

PE-TFTI-O PRIN.CIP'I-J (-tish'e-o-). (L.] A begging of 
the question; a tacit assumption of the proposition to be 
provon as a premise in the argument by which it is to be 

roved. 

PETI-TO-RY, a. Petitioning; soliciting.—Brewer. [Obs.] 

 E-TONG', n. The Chinese white copper, an alloy of cop- 

r and nickel.— Brande. 

PE-TRE‘AN, a. [L. petra.) Pertaining to rock. 

PETREL, n. A name common to the long-winged, web- 
footed sea-fowl, constituting the Linnæan genus procellaria. 

PE-TRES'CENCE, n. The process of changing into stone. 

PE-TRES'CENT, a. (Gr. rerpos.) 1. Converting into stone, 
changing into stony hardness.— Boyle. 

PET-RLF ÁCTION , A. 1. The process of changing into 
stone. This is effected by the gradual displacement of the 
particles of the substance said to be petrificd, and the intil- 
tration of silicious earth, or lime in composition with iron 
_or iron pyrites. 2. That which is converted from animal 
or vegetable substance into stone.—3. In popular usage, a 
body incrusted with stony matter ; an incrustation. 

PET-RI-FA€'TTVE, a. 1. Pertaining to petrifaction. 2 
Having power to convert vegetable or animal substances 
into etone. 

PE-TRIFI€, a. Having power to convert into stone. 

t PET’RI-FI-CATE, v. t. To petrify.—Hall. 

PET-RI-FI-CATION, w. 1. The process of petrifying. 2 


That which is petrited; a petrifaction ; (little used.) 3. 


Obduracy; callousness. 

PET'RI-FTED (pet're-fide), pp. or a. 1. Changed into stone. 
2. Fixed in amazement. 

PETRI-FY, v. t. [L. petra and facio.) 1. To convert to stane 
or stony substance, as an animal or vegetable substance. 
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z, To make callous or obdurate. 3. To fix in amaze 
PETRI-FY, v. í. To become atouc, or of a stuny hardtu 
PETREFY-ING, ppr. ora Couverting into Pea n. 
PE-TRO'LE-UM, n. [Fr. petrole.) Hock oil, a liquid indany 

mable substance or bitumen exuding from the casth and 

collected on the surface of the water in curtain fountains 
Cae Aree e has pomena been used. 
LINE, m. A substance obtuine atilli 

petroleum of Rangoon.— Brande, S by Seung d 
t EA n. A kind of carbine, or larg: horseman's 

to £ 
PET-RO.SE'LEX, n. [L. petra and silez.) Rock atopc ; rock 
flint, or compact feldspar. : 
PET-RO-SI.LI"CIOUS, a. Consisting of pctrosilex. 
PE'TROUS, a. (L. petra.) Like stonc ; hurd; stony. 
PET'TED, pp. or a. Treated as a pet; fondicd. 
PETV'TI-€04A1, n. (Fr. pai] A lovec undcr-garment worn 
by females, and covering the lower limbe. 
PETTI-FOG, v. i. (Fr. petit and voguer.) To do small busi- 
ness; asa lawyer. [PVulgar.) 
PETTI-FOG-GER, n. An inferior attorncy or lawyer who 
is employed in small] or mean businces. 
PET'TILFOG-GER/Y, n. The practice of a pettifoggor ; 
tricks ; quibbles.—Milton. 
PETTI-NESS, n. Smallness; littleness.— Shak. 
PETTING, ppr. Fondling; indulging. 
PETTISH, a. Fretful ; pcevish.—Creack. 
PET TISH-LY, adv. In a pct; with a freak of ill-temper. 
PET'"TISH-NESS, n. Fretfulncss; petulance ; peevishness. 


PETTI-TOES (-t6ze), n. pl. The tocs or fect of a pig, often 
used as food; sometimes uscd for the human fect, in con- 


TTO 

PE y n. [It, from L. pectus.) The breast; hence, in 
petto, in secrecy ; in reserve.— Chester feld. 

PETTY, a. (Fr. pat.) 1. Small in amount, degrce, import 
ance, &c. [Sce Tea ables Little; diminutive ; incon. 
UM inferior ; ing; trivial; unimportant; frivo- 
ous. 

PET TY-CHAPS, n. A small European singing bird, allied 
to the nightingale. 

PETTY-€OY, n. An herb.—Ainsworth., 

PET'U-LANCE, tn. [L. petulantia; Fr. petulance.} Freak- 

PETWU-LAN-CY, 5 ish passion; peevisbnesa ; pettishnese ; 
saucincss.— Peeviskness is not preciscly synonymous with 
petulance; the former implying more permanence of a 
sour, fretful temper; thc latter, more temporary or capri- 
cious irritation. 

PETU-LANT, a. (L. petulans.) 1. Saucy; pert or forward 


with ulness or sourness of temper. 2. Munifcating 
Perea proceeding from pettishness. 3. Wanton ; 
akish in passion.—Syn. Irritable; ill-humored ; peev 


ish; cross; fretful. a 

PETU-LANT-LY, adv. With petulance; with saucy pert 
ness. 

PE-TUNSE' )(pe-tuns), n. A Chinese namo for fresh or 

PE-TUNTSE'» undecomposed feldspar, ground very fine, 

PE-TUNTZE') and used with kaolin to form porcelain - 
Encyc. of Dom. . 

PEUR'MLI-CAN, n. Potted beef. See PEM»tICAN. 

PEW (pu), n. [D. puye; L. podium.) An inclosed scat in e 
church. 

PEW, v.t. To furnish with pewe.—Ashe. [Little uscd.] 

PEW'-FEL-LÓW, n. A companion.—BRp. Hall. 

PEWIT, 4n. 1. The lapwing or green plover.—2. Pewit 

PE'WET, § gull or pewtt, thc sca-crow or mire-crow. 

PEW'TER (pü'ter), n. (It. peltro; Sp. peure.) 1. A compo 
sition or factitious metal, consisting mainly of tin and lead. 
Tin alloyed with small quantities of antimony, copper, and 
bismuth, forms the best pewter. 2 Vesscls or utensils 
ae of pewter; as plates, dishes, porringers, and the 


e. 
FEW'TER-ER, n. One whose occupation is to make ves 
sels and utensils of pewter.— Boyle. 
PEW'TER-Y, w. Belonging to pewter; as, a pewtcry taste. 
t PEX1-TY, n. (L. pecto.) The nap or ebag of cloth.— Coles 
PUA'E-TON, n. [Gr., from gary.) 1. In mythology, the son 
of Phoebus and Clymene. He asked his father to lend 
him the chariot of the sun for a day, but being unable to 
guide it, was destroyed by a thunderbolt. 2, An open 
carriage like a chaise, on four whccls, and drawn by two 
hone In ornithology, a gcnus of palmiped binis, the 
tropic b : 
PHAG-E-DENA, n. (Gr. $ayetóawa.] A spreading, obstinada 
ulcer; a canine appetite. - 
PHAG-E-DENTE, a. (Gr. $ayedawvixos.] Pertaining to 
edena; of the nature and character of phagedcua— vali 
edenic water, is a compound of lime and corrosite 


mate. s 
PHAÓ-E-DEN'€, n. A medicine or application that causos 


the absorption, or the death and sloughing of fungous 
flesh. ` — 
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PHAG-F-DENOU'S, a. Causing absorption of the ficsh, as in 
phagedena ; of the nature of phagedena. 

PHA-LAN*GAL, }a. Belonging to the phalanges, or small 

PHA-LAN‘AIL-AL, § bones of the fingers and tocs. 

PHA-LAN‘GER, n. (from phalanz.) A name common to 
several species of nocturnal marsupial T inhab- 
iting New Holland, Van Diemen's Land, and the islands 
north of New Holland. The two inncrmost toes of their 
hinder feet are joined together almost to tho extremity. 

PHA-LAN GER, n. pl. (from phalanr.) In anatomy, the small 
bones of the fingers and tocs.— Brande. 

PHA-LAN'GI-OUS, e. (Gr. $aAayyvov.] Pertaining to the 
genus of spiders called phalangrium.— Brown. 

PHAL'AN-GITE, n. (Gr. $aAayyirne.] A soldier belonging 
toa phalanx.— Mitford. 

PHAL'AN-STE-RY, x. (from phalanz.] The residence or 
common dwelling of the members of an association, ac- 
rere ta thc scheme of Charles Fourier. 

* PHAL'ANX (fal'anks), w. (L.; Gr. $aXayt.] L. In Grecian 
antiquity, & square battalion or body of soldiers, formed in 
ranks and files close and deep. 2. Any body of troops or 
men formed in close array, or any combination of people 
distinguished for firmncss and sdlidity of union.—3. In 
anatomy, the rows of small bones forming the fingers or 
toes. 

PHAL'A-ROPE, n. The name of several species of wading 
birds. They are chiefly northern in their locality, breed 
on the sea-shores, and swim freely. 

PHAN-E-RO-GA'MI-AN, ) a. (Gr. davepos and yapos.) Terms 

PHAN-E-RO-GAN16, applied to planta having visible 

FHAN EROGA:NOUB, flowers containing stamens and 
pistils. 

PHAN'TASM (fan'tazm), n. (Gr. $avracpa.] That which 
appears to the mind; the image of an external object; an 

ea or notion; it usually denotes a vain or airy appear- 
ance ; something imagined. 

PHAN-TAS-MA-GORI-A, ? n. (Gr. davracya and ayopaopar.) 

PHAN-TAS'MA-GO-RY, $ A term applied to representa- 
tions made by a magic lantern; also, a magic lantern. 

PHAN-TAS-MA-GO'RI-AL, a. Relating to phantasmagoria. 

PHAN-TAS'TI€. See FANTASTIC. 

PHAN'TA-SY. See FANCY. 

PHANTOM, n. (Fr. fant6me.] 1. Something that appears; 
an apparition; a spectre; a ghost. 2. A fancied vision. 
PHi f -ON, x. The name of a game of chance; now writ- 

ten faro. 

PHAR-A-ONTE, a. Pertaining to the Pharaohs or kings of 
Egyp or to the old Egyptians —Niebuhr. 

PHAR-I-SATOC, a. Pertaining to the Pharisees; resem- 

PHAR-I-SAT€-AL, § bling the Pharisees; making a show 
of Ron without the spirit of it. 

PHAR-I-SA'I€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of Pharisees. 

PHAR.I-SAT€-AL-NESS, n. Devotion to external rites and 
ceremonies ; external show of religion without the spirit 
o 

PHAR'T-SA-ISM, n. 1. The notions, doctrines, and conduct 
of the Pharisees, asa sect. 2. Rigid observance of extern- 
al forms of religion without genuine piety; hypocrisy in 


religion. 

P -I-SE’AN, a. Following the practice of the Pharisees. 
— Milton. 

PHART8EE, 2. (Heb. tD, to separate.) One of a sect 
among the Jews, whose religion consisted in a strict ob- 
servance of rites and ceremonies und of the traditions of 
the clders, and whose pretended holiness led them to sep- 
arate themselves as a sect, considering themselves as more 

hteous than other Jews. 

*PHAR-MA-CEOTIC, a (Gr. dapyuaktvrwos.] Per- 

* PHÉR-MA-CEU'TI€-AL, ) taining to the knowledge or 
art of Wr or to the art of preparing medicines. 

° PHAR-MA-CEOTI€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of phar- 


* PHAR-NA-CEU'TIES (-sü'tiks), n. The science of pre- 
paring medicines.— Parr. 

* PHAR-MACED‘TIST, n. Ono who prepares medicines. 

PHXAR-MA€'O-LITE, n. Native areeniate of lime. 

PHAR-MA-€OL/O-0IST, n. (Gr. japuaxov.] One who writes 
on S ar the composition and preparation of medicines. 

PHAR-MA-€OL'O-ÓY, n. 1. The science or knowledge of 
drugs, or the art of preparing medicines. 2. A treatise on 
the art of prepsring medicines. 

so A sek , R. eee te oe A dis- 
pensatory ; a or trea eac the preparations 
of the several kinds of medicines, with their uses and man- 
ner of application. 

PHIR-MA-€OP'O.LIST, n. (Gr. $apuaxov and xestw.] One 
who scus medicines ; an apoien. 

PHAR'MA-CY, n. (Gr. ġappaxcıa.) e art or practice of 
preparing, preserving, anå compounding substances for the 
purposes of medicine ; the occupation of an apothecary. 

PHATOS, n. (Gr. @apos.] 1. A lighthouse or tower wh 
anciently stcod on a small isle of that name, adjoining the 
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Egyptian shore, over against Alexandria 2. Any light 
house for the direction of seamen; a cs rd s a 


beacon. 

PHA-RYN'ÓE-AL, a. Belonging to or connected with the 
pharynx 

PHAR-YN-GOTO-MY, R. [Gr. $apvyt end repyw.] The op 
eration of making an incision into the pharynx. 

PHAR'YNX, w. The upper part of the esophagus; or a 
muscular bag leading to the esophagus. 

PHASE, ?»; pl. PHasrs. (Gr. gaccs.] 1. In a general 

PA $ sense, an appearance ; that which is exhibited 
to eye ; appropriately, any appearance or quantity of 
illumination of the moon or other planet.—2. Dania. 
gy, transparent green quartz. 

PHA'SEL, x. (Gr. gaondos, or $actoAos.] The French bean 
or kidney bean. 

PHASM, n. (Gr] Appearance; fancied apparition , 

PHASNA, $ phantom. [Little used. 

PHAS'SA-EHA'TE, n. The lead-colored agate. 

PHEASANT (fez'ant), n. (Fr. fuisan; L. phasianus.) A 
name common to several species of gallinaceous birds, 
natives of Asia, and highly esteemed for the beauty of 
their plumage, the elegance of their forms, and the delica- 
cy of their flesh. 

PHEAS'ANT-RY, n. A place for keeping and rearing pheas- 
ants. 

PHEER, n. (Sax. gefera.} A companion. See PEER. 

PHEESE, n TS Fehr Pease 

PHEESED (feezd), pp. Combed; fleeced. 

PHEN‘OITE, n. (Gr. geyyirns.} A beautiful species of ale- 
baster.— Encyc. 

PHENT.CIN, n. (Gr. $o»i(.] The purple powder precipi- 
tated when a sulphuric solution of indigo is diluted with 
water.— Brande. 

PHEN.I-€OP'TER, n. (Gr. dotwixoxrtpos.] The flamingo. 

PHE'NIX, n. (Gr. $owit; L. phaniz.] 1. The fabulous bird 
which is said to exist single, and to rise again from its 
own ashes; hence used as an emblem of immortality. 9. 
A person of singular distinction. 3. A southern constella- 
tion Dear Achernar. 

PHEN-O-GA'NI.AN, ) a. (Gr. aive and yapos.) In botany, 

PHEN-O-GAMTe6, paving samen and pistils distinct. 

PHE-NOG'A-MOUS, Š ly visible. 

PHE-NONM'E-NAL, a. Pertaining to a phenomena or ap- 

arance.— Bib. Rep. 

PHE-NON'E-NAL-LY, adv. As a phenomenon. 

PHE-NON-E-NOL/'O-Y, n. [ phenomenon, and Gr. Joyos.] A 
description or history of proe 

PHE-NONM'E-NON, n.; pl. PHENOMENA. [Gr. dacvopuevor.] 
In a general sense, an appearance ; any thing visible ; what- 
ever is presented to the eye by observation or experiment, 
or whatever is discovered to exist. It sometimes denotes 
a remarkable or unusual appearance, or an appearance 
whose cause is not immediately obvious, 

PHE'ON, x. In heraldry, the b d iron head of a dart. 

PHT'AL (fTaJ), n. [L. phiala.]) 1. A glass vessel or bottle, 
in common usage, & small glass vessel used for holding 
liquors. 2. A large vessel or bottle made of glass ; as, the 

den phial [This word is often written vial.] 

PHYAL, v. t. To pur or keep in a phial —Skenstone. 

PHIL-A-DEL'PHI-AÀN, a. (Gr. dcAos and adeAgos.] Pertain- 
ing to Philadelphia, or to ead Philadelphus. 

PH A-DEL'PHIAN, *. One ofthe family of love. 

PHIL-AN-THROPTe, la. 1. Possessing general benev- 

PHIL-AN-THROP'1€-AL, $  olence; entertaining good-will 
toward all men; loving mankind. 2. Directed to “he gen 


eral good. 

a eee adv. With philanthropy ; be- 
nevolently. 

PHY-LANTHRO-PIST, n. A person of general benevolence, 
one who loves or wishes well to his fellow-men, and who 
exerts himself in doing them good. 

PHY-LANTHRO-PY, n. [Gr. ¢iA0s and avOpwxos.] Tho 
love of mankind; benevolence toward the whole human 
family ; universal good-will. 

PHIL-HAR-MON'TO, a. Loving harmony or music. _ 

PHIL-HEL'LEN-IST, n. (Gr. $(os and ‘EAAnyes.] A friend 
of Greece; one who supports the cause and interests of 
the Greeks; particularly, one who supported them in 
their late struggle with the Turks. 

PHIL1-BEG, n. A plaid or garment reaching only to the 
knees.— Scotch. 

PHIL-IPPI€, n. An oration of Demosthenes, the Grecian 
orator, against Philip, king of Macedon. Hence the word 
is used to denote any discourse or declamation full of uc- 
rimonious invective. 

PHIL/IP-PIZE, v. i 1. To write or utter invective; to de 
claim againat—Burke ; [unusual] 2 To side with Phib 
ip; to support or advocate Philip.— Swift. 

PHIL-ISTTINE, n. An inhabitant of Palestine, now Syria. 

PHIL-IS'TIN-ISM,n. Manners of the Philistines.—Curlyle. 

PHIL'LIPS-ITE, n. (from W. Phillips] A mineral, allied 
to harmotone. 
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PHY-LOL’O-GER, 2. One versed in the histo d e 
PHI-LOL'O-ĠIST, $ struction of haga : pix 
PHIL-O-LO6'I€, ta. Pertaining to philolo , Or to the 


PHIL-O-LOGT€-AL, § study and knowledge of language. 
PHIL-O-LOÓO'I€-AL-LY, Ede Ina hilological manner 
PHI-LOL'O-0IZE, v.i. Cooffercriticisms.— Evelyn. [ Rare.] 
PHI-LOL'O-ÓY, x. (Gr. ¢:Aodoyia.} 1. Primarily, a love of 
words. 2. That branch of literature which comprehends 
a knowledge of the ety maloey or origin and combination 
of words; also, of grammar, the construction of scntcnces 
or use of words in language, and sometimes of rhetoric 
PHTLOMATIL (Gr. gcdopad f 
- . 8. (Gr. óiÀoga0nç.] A lover of learning. 
PHI-LO-MATIII€, a. 1. Pera to the love of Sarit 
2. Having a love of letters. 
PHIL’O-MATH-Y, n. The love of learning. 
* PHI'LO-MEL, ? w. [from Philomela, who was changed into 
PHIL-O-ME’LA, $ anightingale.] The nightingale. 
PHIL'O-MOT, a. {corrupted from Fr. feuille morte.] Of the 


color of a dead leaf—Addison. 
PHIL-O-MU'SI€-AL, a. Loving music.—Busby. 
PHIL-O-PE’NA, n. A small present made in accordanco 
with a custom said to have been introduced from Ger- 
many. A person who in eating almonds in company, 
finds one containing two kerncls, presents one of them to 
a person of thc opposite scx; and whiehever, when they 
next meet, shall first say philopena, is entitled to receive 
from the other a present bearing this name. The expres- 
sion in German is viel liebchen, much loved, pronounced 
somewhat like philipkim. Some, therefore, suppose this 
to be the origin of the word, by a change of the termina- 
tion into pena (L. pena), from an idea that the gi& was a 
nalty. Others would derive it directly from dics, a 
end, and pena, pensa í Ed] ; 
@HIL-O-PO-LEMTE, a. (Gr. gidos and woAguccos.] Rul 
over opposite or contending natures; an epithet of Min- 


crva. 

PHI-LO-PRO-GEN'I-TIVE-NESS, n. Among phrenologists 
thc lovc of orapring or young children. 

PHI-LOS’O-PHAS-TER, n. A pretender to philosophy. 

t PHI-LOS'O-PHATE, v. £. (L. philosophor, philosophatus.) 
To play the philosopher ; to moralize. 

t PHI-LOS-O-PHA‘TION, n. Philosophical discussion. 

PHI.LOS'O.PHEME, n. (Gr. g:Aocog¢nua.] Principle of 
reasoning: a theorem. [ Little used. 

PHY-LOS’O-PHER, n. 1. A person versed in philosophy, or 
in the principles of nature and morality ; one who devotes 
himself to the study of physics, or of moral or intellcctual 
ecience.—2 In a general sense, one who is profoundly 
versed in any science.— Philosopher's stone, a stone or 
preparation which the alchemists formerly sought, as the 
instrument of converting the baser metals into pure gold. 

PHIL-O-SOPH'I€, $a. 1. Pertaining to philosophy. 2 

PHIL-O-SOPH'I€-AL, § Proceeding from philosophy. 3. 
Suitable to philosophy; according to philosophy. 4. Skill. 
ed in philosophy. 5. Given to philosophy. 6. Regulated 
by philosophy or the rules of reason. 7. Calm; cool; 
temperate; rational; such as characterizes a philosopher. 

PHIL-O-SOPH'I€-AL-LY, adv. 1. In a philosophical man- 
ner. 2. Calmly; wisely; rationally. 

PHY-LOS'O-PHISM, n. (Gr. grdos and cogiopa.) 1. The 
love of fallacious arguments or false reasoning. 2. The 

yrs of sophistry.—Ch. Obs. 

PHI-LOS'O-PHIST, a. A lover of sophistry; one who 

ractices sophistry.—Porteus. 

PÉLLOS-O-P ISTIE, i Pertaining to the love or 


PHY-LOS-O-PHISTI€-AL, $ practice of sophistry. 
PHI-LOS'O-PHIZE, v. i. To reason like a philosopher ; to 
search into the reason and nature of things; to investigate 
bhenomena, and assign rational causes for their existence. 
PHY-LOS'O.PHIZ-ER, *. One who philosophizes. 
PHI-LOS'O-PHIZ-ING, ppr. ora. Searching into the reas- 
ons of things ; assigning reasons for phenomena. 
PHY-LOS'O-PHY, x. [L. philosophia.) 1. Literally, the love 
of wisdom. But, in modern acceptation, philosophy is a 
general term denoting an explanation of the reasons of 
things; or an investigation of the causes of all phenomena 
both of mind and of matter. When applied to any par- 
ticular department of knowledge, it denotes the collection 
of general laws or principles under which all the subordi- 
nate phenomena or facts relating to that subject are com- 
prehended. Thus, that branch of philosophy whict treats 
of God, &c., is called theology ; that which treats »f na- 
ture is called physics, including natural philosophy and mat. 
ural history; that which treats of man is called logic and 
ethics, or moral philosophy ; that which treats of the mind 
is called intellectual or mental philosophy, or metaphysics. 
2. Hypothesis or system on which natural effects are ex- 
plained. 3. Reasoning; argumentation. 4. Course of sci- 
ences read in the schools. 
PHIL-O-TE€H'NI€, a, Having attachment to the arts. 
PHIL'TER, n. ye philtre; L. philtra) 1. A potion intend- 
ed or adapted to excite love. 2 A charm to excite love. 
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PHILTER (6lter), e.. 1. To impregnate with a lute pes 
don. 2. To charin Ly love; io exco lu love or bilina 
desire by a potion. 

PHIL'TE ED, pp. Impregnated with a love potiva. 

PHIZ, n. [supposed to be a contractiou of physiog nomy.} 

PHLE-BOTO-MIST, n Coe ear eremi Merny, 

7.BO -MIST, ». One who o a vein 
blood ; a blood-letter. aie tur letting 

PIILE-BOTO-MIZE, v.t. To let Ulood frum a vein. 

PIILE-BOT'O-MIZED, pp. Having blood k:t from a vein, 

PHLE-BOTO-MIZ-ING, ppr. Letting blood from a vein. 

PIILE-BOTO-MY, x. (Gr. $A«6oroyia.) “The act ur practice 
of opening a vcin for lctüng blood ; venesection. 

PIILEGM (tiem), n. (Gr. ¢Acyya.) 1. Cold animal fluid; 
watery matter ; one of the four humors of which the an- 
cicute supposed the blood to bo composed.—?. In common 
usage, bronchial mucus ; the thick, viscid matter accreted 
in the throat.—3. Among chemists, water, or the water of 
distillation ; [obs.] 4. Dullness; coldness ; sluggishncse ; 
indifference. 

t PHLEG'MA-GOGUE (fleg’ma-gog),n. (Gr. $Acypa and ayo.] 
A term ancicntly used to denoto a medicine supposed to 
posscss the property of expelling phlegm. 

* PHLEG-MAT'I€, a. (Gr. dAcyparixos.] 1. Abounding in 
phlegm. 2. Gencrating phlegm. — 3. Watery.— 
Newton. 4. Cold; dull; sluggish ; heavy; not easily ex- 
cited into action or ion. . 

PHLEG-MATI€-AL-LY, adv. Coldly; heavily.— Warburton. 

PHLEG'MON, x. (Gr. ¢Acyyovn.) A specific, cutaneous, in 
flammatory tumor, red, painful, and suppurating. 

PHLEG'MON-OUS, a. Having the nature or properties of 
a phlegmon ; like a phle n. 

PHI ENE, n. (Arm. fime] Sis FLEAX. 

PHLO-GIS’TIAN (fo-jist'yan) n. A believer in tke exist 
ence of phlogiston. 

PHLO-GISTIE, a. 1. In chemistry, partaking of phlogiston , 
inflaming.—2. In medicine, entonic or sthenic, that is, at. 
tended with a prcternatural degree of vital energy and 
strength of action in the heart and arteries. 

PHLO-GISTI€-ATE, v. t. To combine phlogiston with. 

PHLO-GISTI€-A-TED, pp.ora. Combined with phlogiston. 

PHLOGIS-TI€-A’‘TION, n. The act or process of combin- 
ing with phlogiston. 

* PHLO-GISTON, x. ier. $Aoyirof.] The supposed prin. 
ciple of inflammability ; the supposed matter of fire in 
composition with other bodies. ; I 

PHLO-RID'ZIN, s. |Gr. Aor, PAoos, and pila.” A bitter, 
crystallizable substance closcly allied to salicin, obtained 
from the bark of the root of the apple, pear, and some 
otker treee.—Graham. 

PHO'CA,x. (Gr. and L.,aseal] In zoology, a genus of mam- 
mals; the seal; sca-bear ; sea-calf—Linneus. 

PHO-C£'NIN, x. A fatty matter contained in the oil of the 

O . By saponification phocenic acid is formed. 

Pie’ INE, a. Pertaining to the seal tribe. 

PH'BUS, n. In mythology, a name of Apollo, often uscd 
to signify the eun. 

PHGSNI . See PHENIX. 

PHOLA-DITE, x. A petrified bivalve shell of the genus 
pholas. 

PHO-NETT1E, a. (Gr. $uvnrixos, vocal, from funn, sound.) 
1. Vocal 2. Representing sounds; as, phonetic charao 
ters ; opposed to e pr 

PHO-NETI€-AL-LY, adv. So as to express sounds. 

PHO-NETIES, ? n. pl. (Gr. fwrn.) 1. The doctrine or eci- 

PHONTES, j ence of sounds, especially of the human 
voice. 2 The art of combining musical sounds. 

PHO-NO-CAMP'TIE, a. (Gr. $uvn and xaysre.] Having 
the power to inflect sound, or turn it froin its direction, 
and thus to alter it. 

PHO-NO-GRAPH1€, 2a. Descriptive of the sounds of 

PHO-NO-GRAPH‘1€-AL, § the voice. 

PHO-NOG'RA.PHIST, n. One who explains the laws of 
the voice. 

PHO-NOGRA-PHY, n. (Gr. gwn and ypagn.} 1. A descrip- 
tion of the laws of the human voice, or of sounds uttered 
by the organs of speech. 2. A representation of sounds, 
each by its distinctive character. . 

PHONO-LITE, n. (Gr. fwrn and X8oc.] Sounding-stone 
a name proposed as a substitute for clinkstone. 

PHO-NO-LOÓ'I€-AL, a. Pertaining to phonology. 

PHO NOL‘O-GIST, Grae and} p uem if ne 

PHO-NOL'/O-6Y, x. [Gr. and Àoyos. 
sounds, or the pins or doce peas elementary 
sounds uttered by the human voice in speech 

PHO'NO-TY P-Y, H A proposed mode of printing int 
each sound of the voice shall be represcnted by 
letter or : le 

t PHOR-O-NON'TES, n. (Gr. dcpe and voper.] Mechanics, 

POSER a (GL men and perrau.) Generating light 

and r. an ' d. — Sli 
Phosgen gas is now called chloro-carbenic ac 
man. 
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PHOSPHATE, x. A ealt formed by a combination of phos- 

horic acid with a salifiable basc. 

PHOS'PIIITE, n. A salt formed by a combination of phos- 

orous acid with a salifiable base.—Laroisicr. 

PHOS'THO-LITE, n. [ phosphor, and Gr. 6og.] An carth 
united with phosphonic acid.—Airran. 

PHOSTHOR (fos'tor), n. (Gr. The mornin 
star, or Lucifer; Venus, whon it precedes the sun and 
shines in the morning. 

PHOSPHOR-ATE v.t. To combine or impregnate with 
pbosphorus. 

PHOS'’PHOR-3-TED, pp. or a. Combined or impregnated 
with phosphorus 

PHOS'PHOR-A-TING, ppr. Combining with phosphorus. 

PHOS-PHOR-ESCE' (tos-for-cs), v. i To shine, as phos- 

borus, by exhibiting a faint light without sensible heat. 

PHOS-PHOR-ES'CENCE, n. A faint light or luminousness 
of a body, unaccompanied with sensible heat. 

PHOS-PIHOR-ES'CENT, a. Shining with a faint light; lu- 
minous without sensible heat. 

PHOS-PHOR-ES'CING, ppr. Exhibiting light without sens- 
ible heat. —Cieaceland. 

PHOS-PHORTE€, a. Pertaining to or obtained from 
phorus.—Phosphoric ecid, an acid formed by com 

D epharue with oxygen to saturation. 

PHOS'PHOR-ITE, n. A variety of apatite.-—Dana. 

PHOS-PHOR-ITIE€, a. Pertaining to or like phosphorite. 

PHOS'PHOR-OUS, a. The phosphorous acid is formed by a 
combination of phosphorus with oxygen, in the propor- 


hos- 
ing 


tion of two equivalents of phosphorus to three of oxygen. 
PHOS'PHOR- "EN [L.] 1. The morning star.—2. Phos- 
PHOSPHOR, phorus, in chemistry, a combustible 


substance, hitherto undecomposed. It is of a yellowish 
color, and semi-transparent, resembling fine wax. It burns 
in common air with great rapidity.— 

PROSPERU ker n. A combination of phosphorus with a 

ase.— Hooper. 

PHOSPHU-RET-ED, a Combined with phosphorus. 

PHO'TI-ZITE, n. A mineral, an oxyd of manganese. 

PHO-TO-GEN16, a. (Gr. dws, $wros, light, and yevvaw, to 
generate.] Producing light. Applied to the drawing or 
taking of a picture by means of the action of the sun's 
rays on 8 chemically prepared ground. 

PHO-TOG’EN-Y, n. The art of taking pictures by the action 
of light on a chemically prepared ground. 

RT MAH, M A picture obtained by photography. 

PHO-TOG'RA-PHIST, n. One who practices photography. 

BHO-TOGRA-PHY, n. (Gr. dws, ġwros, light, and paadu to 
describe.) The art or practice of fixing images of the cam- 
era obscura on plates of copper, covered with a thin coat- 
ing of silver.— Daguerre. See HELIOGRAPHY. 

PHO-TO-LOô1€, a. Pertai to photology, or the 

PHO-TO-LO61€-AL, $ doctrine of light. 

PHO-TOL'O-6Y, n. [Gr. dws and Aoyos.} The doctrine or 
science of light, explaining its nature and phenomena. 

PHO-TON'E-TER, n. (Gr. dws and uerpoy.] An instrument 
for measuring the relative intensities of light.— Rumford. 

PHO-TO-METRIE€, la. Pertaining to or made by a 

YHO-TO-METRI€-AL, § photometer. 

PHO-TON'E-TRY, n. (Gr. dws and uerpov.) The science 
which treats of the measurement of light.— Brande. 

PHO-TO-PHÓ'BI-A, n. (Gr. pws and $obr».] An intolerance 
A arene of light; a symptom of internal opbthalmia.— 

ran 

PHO-TOP'SY, n. (Gr. gus and ois.) An affection of the 
qe in which the patient perceives luminous rays, ignited 

es, coruscations, &c. 

PHRASE, n. (Gr. $pases.) 1. A short sentence or expres- 
sion. 2. A particular mode of specch; a peculiar sen- 
tence or short idiomatic expression. 3. Style; expres- 
sion. Skak.—4. In music, any regular s trical course 
of notes which begin and complete the intended expres- 
sion. 

PHRASE, v. t. To call; to style; to express in words or 
in peculiar words.—Shak. 

PHRASE, v. i To employ peca expressions. 

PHRASE-BOQOK, n. A book in which difficult phrases are 
explained. 

PHRABED, pp. Styled; expressed in peculiar words. 

PHRASELESS, a. Notto be expressed or described. 

PHRA-SE-O-LOÓTO, 1a. Peculiar in expression; con- 

PHRISEO-LOGTCAL, j sisting of a peculiar form of 
words. 

PHRA-8E-OL’0-GY, n. [Gr. $pae« and Acyo.] 1. Manner 
of expressing a thought ; uliar words used in a sen- 
tence. 2. A collection of phrases in a language. Encyc.— 
Syw. Diction; expression; style; lan i 
PHRE-NET'IE, a. (Gr. @pcverixos.) Subject to strong or 
violent sallies of imagination or excitement; wild and er- 
ratic; partially mad. (It has been sometimes written 
phrentic, but is now gencrally written frantic.) 
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PHRE-NET I, n. A person who ia wild ani erranc te 
his imagination.— Woodward. 

PIIRE-NETI€-AL-LY, ado. In the manner of phrensy or 
delirium. 

PHIRENTE€, a. [from Gr. peves.) Belonging to the dia 
phragm. 

PHRE-NY&TIS, n. (Gr. dpeveris.] 1. In medicine, an inflam 
mation of the brain, or of thc meninges of the brain, at 
tended with acute fever and delirium. 2 Delirium 
phrensy. [It is gencrally written, in English, phrensy, or 
pens ; 

P REN -LO0T€-AL, a. Pertaining to phrenology. 

PHRE-NO-LOGTC-AL-LY, adv. Ina phrenological maxner 

PHRE-NOL'O-GIST, x. One versed in phrenology. 

PHRE-NOL/'O-6Y, n. (Gr. $pnv and Aoyos.) 1. The science 
of the human mind as conuected with the supposed organs 
of thought and passion in the brain, and the form of the 
skull ; craniology. 

PHRE-NO-MAG'NET-I8M, n. [Gr. $pnv, and magnetism.] 
An excitement of the brain by animal etism. 

PHREN'SY, n. Madness; delirium, or that partial madnesa 
which manifests itself in wild and erratic sallies of the im. 

ation. [Itis written, also, frenzy.) 
tPHRON'TIS-TER-Y, n. (Gr. 9povriornpiov.] A school or 
seminary of learning. 

PHRYG'-AN (frije-an), a. (from Phrygia.) Pertaining to 
Phrygia; an epithet applied to a sprightly, animating kind 
of music lA nien stone, & porous stone anciently used 
in dycing. 

PHT Isle (tiz'zik), n. A popuiar but erroneous name for 
any difficulty of breathing, especially chronic dyspnaa, 
from the mistaken notion that these affections are much 
the same as ae (Little used among physicians.) 

PHTHIS81€-AL (tiz’ze-kal), a (Gr. $0«etxof.] Having or 
belonging to the phthisic; breathing hard. 

PHTHISI€K-Y, a. Having or pertaining to the phthisic. 

PHTHYSIS (thi'sis, n. (Gr. des.) A disease of some 
part of the pulmonary apparatus, marked by cough, grad. 
ual] progressive emaciation and exhaustion, hectic, and 
usually copious expectoration. 

PHY-€O-MA‘TER, n. (Gr. duxos and unrnp.] The gelatin 
in which the sporules of algaceous plants first vegetate. 

PHY-LAC'TER, n. See PHYLACTERY. 

PHY-LA€'TERED, a. Wearing a phylactery ; dressed like 
the Pharisees.— Green. 
PHY-LACTER-I€, a. Pertaining to phylacteries. — 

PHY-LA€-TER1€-AL, § Addison. 

PHY-LA€'TER-Y, n. [Gr. $vAaxrnpiov.)- 1. In a gencral 
sense, any charm, spell, or amulet worn as a preservative 
from danger or disease —2. Among the Jews, a slip of 
parchment on which was written some text of Scripture, 
particularly of the decalogue, worn by devout persons on 
the forehead, breast, or neck, as a mark of their religion. 
—3, Among the primitive Christians, a case in which they 
inclosed the relics of the dead. 

PHYLAREH, n. (Gr. $vAs, tribe, and ex rule.) The 
chief or governor of a tribe or clan.— Robinson. 

PHY LAREH-Y, m. Government of a tribe or clan. 

PHYL'LITE, n. (Gr. $v)3or and dc6cs.] A petrified leaf, or 
a mineral having the figure of a leaf, 

PHYL.-LO'DI-UM, n. (Gr. $eX3Aov.] In botany, a petiole 
without a lamina, but so much developed in some way as 
to perform the functions of a perfect leaf.— Lindley. 

PHYL-LOPH'O-ROUS, a. (Gr. $v)»ov and cpw.) Leaf. 
RE A ary Pee 

PHYL'LÓ-POD, s. (Gr. ósXÀoy and rovs.) A term applied 
Ls a tribe of crustaceans, having feet of a flattened, leal-like 
orm. 

PHYS'A-LITE, n. (Gr. $vcao and Aog.) £ mineral of a 
greenish.white color, a sub-species of prismatic topaz ; 
called, also, ysalite. 

PHYS'E-TER. See CACHALOT. 

PHYS-I-AN'THRO-PY, n. (Gr. $vc:$ and avOpwxos.) The 
pauosopur of human life, or the doctrine of the constitu- 
tion and diseases of man, and the remedies. f 

PHY976E (fizik), n. (Gr. ġve:xņ.] 1. The art of healing dis- 
eases. edicines; remedies for discases.—3J. In popu- 
lar language, a medicine that purges; a purge; a cathartic. 

PHYSIC, v. t. 1. To treat with physic; to evacuate the 
bowels with a cathartic ; to purge. 2. To cure. 

PHYS1€-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to nature or natural produc- 
tions, or to material things, as opposed to things moral or 
imaginary. 2. Pertaining to the material part or structure 
of an organized being, particularly man; as, physical 
strength. 3. External OP dea to the senses. 4. Re- 
lating to the art of healing. 5. Having the property of 
evacuating the bowels; (rare.] 6. Medicinal; promotin 
the cure of diseases; (rare.] 7. Resembling physic; (rare. 
—Physical education, the training of the body with a view 
to give it health and vigor. 

PHYS1€-AL-LY, adv. 1. According to nature; by natural 
power, or the operation of naturel laws. 2 According to 
the art or rules of medicine; [obs.] 
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of healing ; onc whose profession is to prescribe remedics 

or disenscs.—2. In a spiritual sense, one who heals moral 
iscascs. 

PHYS1-CO-LOGTE, n. Logic illustrated by natural philos- 


y. 
RTL eo-LooteAL, a. Pertaining to physico-logic. 


Little : 

pilystco-THEOLOAY, a. Theology or divinity ilus- 
trated or enforced by physics or natural philosophy. 

PHYSICS, n. 1. In its most extensive sense, the science of 
nature, or of natura] objects —2. In the usual and more 
limited sense, the science of the material system, including 
natural history and philosophy. 

payee NOE: See PHYSIOGNOMIST. 

PHYRIOGNOMAD: AL, ja. Pertaining to physiognomy. 

PHYS-l-OG-NOM'IES, n. pl. Among physicians, signa in the 
countenance which indicate the state, temperament, or 
constitution of the body and mind. 

PHYS-I-OG'NO-MIST, n. One who is skilled in physiog- 


nomy.— Dryden. 

PHYS 1-OGNO-NY, n. (Gr. ġvoroyvwpovia.) 1. The art or 
Science of discerning thc character of the mind from the 
features of the face.—Lavater. 2. The face or counte- 
nance with respect to the temper of the mind; particular 
configuration, cast, or expression of countenance. 

PHYS-l-O-GRAPH'IC-AL, a. Pertaining to physiography. 

PHYS 1-OGRA-PHY, n. (Gr. ġvois and ypadw.} A descrip- 
tion of nature, or the science of natural objccts. 

PHYS-1-OL’0-GER, n. A physiologist. [Little used.) 

PHYS-I-0-LO61€, : 

PHYS.I-O-LOÓ'IC-AL, a. Pertaining to physiology. 

PHYS-1-0-LO@1€-AL-LY, adv. According to the principles 
of physiology i iia Lect. 

PHY$-I-OL'O-GIST, n. 1. One who is versed in the science 
of living beings, or in the properties and functions of ani- 
mals and plants. 2. One who treats of popeoeer- 

PHYS-I-OL'O-ÓàY, n. (Gr. óvccoAoyia.] 1. The science of 
the functions of all the different parts or organs of animals 
and plants, or, in other words, of the offices which they 
perform in the economy of the individual 2. The science 

I PHYSNOMY, for pi 

MY, for pÀysiognomy.—Spenssr. 

PHYS'O-GRADE, x. (Gr. nen and L. gradior.) A name 
given to a tribe of acalepha, which swim by means of air- 
bladders. 

tPHIS'Y, for — Locke. 

PHY-TIV'O-ROUS, a. (Gr. óurov, and L. voro.) Feeding on 
plants or herbage.— Ray. 

PHY-TOC€H' MY, n. The chemistry of plants. 

PHY-TOGE-NY, x. The doctrine of the generation of plants. 

PET oie al a. Pertaining to the description 
of plants. 

PHY-TOG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. duroy and ypaóy.; 1. The sci- 
ence of describing plants in a systematic manner. 2. A 
description of plants. 

PHI TO-LITE, n. (Gr. $vrov and dios.) A plant petrified, 
or fossil vegetable. 

PHY-TO-LOG1€-AL, a. Pertaining to phytology; botanic- 


.—Lyell. 

PHY-TOL’O-GIST, n. One versed in plants, or skilled in 
phytology is botanist. 

PHY-TOL’0-GY, n. (Gr. $vrovy and oyos.) A discourse or 


treatise on plants, or the description of plants; botany. 
PHT-TON'O.MY, n. The science of the origin and growth 


of plants. 
PHY-TOPH'A-GOUS, a. (Gr. urov, a plant, and ġayw, to: 
eat.) Eating or subsisting on plants. 


PHY-TO-ZO'ON, n., 2 (Gr. pu a plant, and Çoov, an ani- 

PHY-TO-ZO‘A, n. pl. $ mal.) Terms applied to zoophytes; 
also to certain minute animalcules living in the tissues of 
plants.— Dana. 

PĪ, n. A term applied by printers to types when confused- 
ly mixed or unsorted. 

PI-A’BA, n. A small fresh-water fish of Brazil. 

t PT'A-CLE, n. (L. piaculum.) An enormous crime. 

PY-ACU-LAR, la. [L. piacularis] 1. Expiatory; having 

PI-A€CU-LOUS, $ power to atone. 2. Requiring expiation. 
3. Criminal: atrociously bad. [Rare words. 

PI'A MA'TER. [L.] In anatomy, a thin mem 
diately investing the brain.— Coze. 

PYA-NET, w. [L. pica or picus.] 1. The magpie. 2. The 
lesscr w ccker.— Bañay; obs.] 

PY-A-NIS'SI-MO. In music, very s 

PY-X‘NIST, n. A performer on piano-forte. 

PF4NO. In music, soft. 

PY-A NO-FORTE, n. (It. piano and forte.) A keyed music- 
al instrument, of German origin, and of the harpsichord 
kind; so called from its softer notes or expressions. Of 
all the keyed instruments, it scems to descrvc the prefer- 
nee on account of its superior tone, sweetness, and va- 

ety. 


ane imme- 
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PHY-SI"CIAN (fe-zish'an), m 1. A person skilled in the art | PI-AS'TER, m. [It 


PIC 


lasira.] °` An Itulian coin, of 

cents value, or 3s. /d. sterling. The pani laser la ths 
samo as the Spanish or American dollar. The Turkish 
pee formerly worth 25 cents, ls now worth only about 


t PI-A"TION, n. [L. platio.) Explation ; the act of atoning 


P porging b je for a 
PEAZZA w. fit, for 1:28 ; Bp. A 1 
covercd walk supported by e d a eld nghe in 


Italian, it denotes a square, open space, ndod 
buildinge.--Gwil, — HS PPAR Su rTON Bed Dy 
PIB-CORN, n. (W., pipe-horn.] Among the Welsh, a wind 
instrument or pipe with a horn at each end. Y 
PYBROCH, n. (Gacl. piobaireachd.) A wild. irregular epe- 
cies of music, peculiar to the Highlands of Scotland. Itis 


Wen 1 ona bagpipe. 

TCA, n. 1. In ornithology, the pie or magpie.—2. In meds- 
cine, a vitiated appetite. 3. A printing-type of two sizes, 
small and large pica, the former of which is next in sizo 
above Jong-primcr.—4. Pica, pye, or pie, formerly an ordi. 
nary, a table or directory for devotional scrviees; also, an 
alphabetical cataloguo of names and things in rolls and 
records. 

PTOA MA-RY'NA, n. The sea pye, or oyster-atcher; a 
grallatory aquatic fowl, living on oyeters, &c. 

PICA-MXIL n. {L. pir and amara.] The bitter principle of 

itch, an oil-like, transparent fluid. 

PI€-A-ROON’, n. (Fr. picoreur.) A plunderer; a pirate. 

PI€-A-YUNE', n. A small coin, of the value of 63 cents. 

PICCADILLY, V. A high collar, or a kind of ruf — Wil 

PICK'AR-DIL, ad 

PI€'€AGE, x. (Norm. pecker.) Money paid at fairs for 

Eee round for boos. dis 5 5 

, v. t. x. pycan ; D. pikken ; r qana an. pi 
ker; Sw. picka.] 1. To pull off or pluck with the fingers 
something that grows or adhcres to another thing; to sep- 
arate by the hand, as flowers or fruit. 2. To pull off or 
separate with the teeth, beak, or claws. 3. To clean by 
the teeth, fingers, or clawe, or by a small instrument, by 
separating something that adheres. 4. To tako up; to 
cause or seck industriously, as a quarrel. 5. To ecparate 
or pull asunder ; to pull into smal! parcels by the fingcrs;* 
to separate locks for loosening and clcaning, as wool. 6G. 
To pierce; to strike with a pointed instrument.— Bacon. 
7. To strike with the bill or beak ; to puncture ; (see PEcx.] 
8. To steal by taking out with the fingers or hands; as, to 
pick one's pocket. 9. To open by a pointed instrument, 
asalock. 10. To select; to cull; to choose; to scparate 

articular things from othcrs. 11. To pitch or cast.—Shak. ; 
obs.) — To Ry out, to select. — To pick vp, to take up; to 

ther; to glean.— To pick a hole in one’s coct, to find 
ault. 

PIEK, v. £ 1. To eat slowly or by morsels; to nibble. 2, 
To do any thing nicely, or by attending to emall things. 

PICK, x. (Fr. pique; D. pik.] 1. A sharp-pointed tool for 

ging or removing in small quantities. 2. Choice; right 
of selection.—3. Among printers, foul matter which collects 
on printing-types. 

PICK'A-PACK, adv. In the manner ofa pack. (Vulgar.] 

PICK'AX, n. [pick and az.) An ax with a sharp point at 
one end and a broed blade at the other.— Milton. 

PICK'BACK, a On the back.—Hudibras. 

PICKED (pikt), pp. or a. Plucked off by the fingers, teeth, 
dieu, cleaned by picking; opened by en instrument ; 
selected. 

PICKED, ?a. 1. Pointed; sharp.—Mortimer. 2 In old aw 

PIK'ED, thors, sprucely or Oppishly dressed ; [obs.) 

PICK'ED-NESS, n. 1. State of being pointed at thc end; 
sharpness. 2. Foppery; spruceness. 

PICK-EER', v. t. (Fr. querer] 1. To pillage ; to pirate. 2. 
To skirmish, as soldiers on the outposts of an army, or in 


pillaging parties. 

PICK'ER, n. 1. One who picks or culls. 2. A pickax or 
instrument for picking or separating.— Mortimer. 3. One 
who excites a quarrel between himself and another. 

PICK'ER-EL, n. (from pike] A name somewhat looscly 
applied i severe spccies of fresh-water fish belonging to 

ike family. 

PIEK’ "R-EL-WEED, n. A water plant; so called because 
it was supposed to gencrate pickercl.— 4s. 

PICK'ER-Y, n. Petty theft.— Walter Scott. " 

PICKET, n. (Fr. piquet.] 1. A stake eharpencd or pos 
2. A narrow board pointed, used in ing fence. 
guard posted in front of an army, to give nouce of the s.a 

roach of the encmy.—Ma 4. A game ha E 
see PIQUET.) 5. A punishment which courists making 


e offender stand with onc foot on a pointed stake. 


if i 2 To 
PICKET, v. t. 1. To fortify with pointed stakes. 
inclose or fence with narrow, pointed baat c fas- 


stake stuck in the grou 


ten to a picket or £ to stand with cno 


—Moore. 4. To torture by compellin 
foot on a pointed stake. 


— 


i —— w 
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PICR'ET-GUARD, n. In en army, a guard of horse and 
foot always in readiness in case of alarm. 

PICK’ET-ED, pp. Fortified or inclosed with pickets. 

PICK'ET-ING, s. A kind of torture by forcing a person to 
stand with one foot on a pointed stake. 

PIEK'ET-ING, ppr. Inclosing or fortifying with pickcts. 

Fen ppr. Pulling off with the fingers or tecth ; se- 

PIEKING, n. The act of plucking; selection; gathering ; 

eaning. 

PICK'LE (pik), ^. [D. pekel) 1. Brine; a solution of salt 
and water, or simply vinegar, sometimes impregnated 
with spices. in which fesh, tish, or other substance 1s pre- 
served. 2 A vegetable or fruit preservcd in pickle. 3. A 
state or condition of difficulty or disorder ; [in contempt 
Fm ridicule] 4. A parcel of land inclosed with a hedge ; 

PI€K'LE, v. t. 1. To preserve in brine or pickle. 2. To 
season in pickle. . 3. To imbue highly with any thing bad. 

FIERE HANS n. A merry-andrew ; a zany; a buf- 
OOn.—^ . 

PI€K’LED, pp. or a. Preserved in brine or pickle. 

PICKLING, ppr. Seasoning in pickle. 

PICKLING, n. The preservation of vegetables or meats in 
vinegar or brine.—Gardner. 

PICK'LOCR, n. 1. An instrument for opcning locks with- 
out the key.— Arbuthnot. 2. A person who picks locks. 

PICK NICK. See PicN1c. 

PI€K'POCK-ET, n. One who steals from the pocket of an- 
other.— Arbuthnot. 

PICK'PURSE, n. One who steals from the purse of an- 
other.— Swift. 

PICK’ THANK, n. An officious fellow, who does what he 
is not desired to do, for the sake of gaining favor; a whis- 


poring parante coru 

PICK'TOOTH, n. An instrument for picking or cleaning 
the teeth. See TOOTHPICK. 

PICNIC, n. Originally, an entertainment at which each 
person contributed some dish or article for the general 
table. The term is now applied to an entertainment car- 
ried with them by a party on an excursion of pleasure 
into the country, and, also, to the party itself. 

PY'OO, x. (Sp.) A peak; the pointed head of a mountain. 

PY'ERA, n. A cathartic composed of aloes and canella. 

PIC'RO-LITE, n. [qu. Gr. aixpos and Aigos.) A fibrous 
variety of serpentine. 

FIERO MEL: 1: (Gr. wexpos.) The characteristic principle 
o —Ure. 

P1C-ROS NINE, n. (Gr. x««pos and oopn.] An order of min- 
erals, which, when moistened, have an argillaceous smell. 
pe a greenish, magnesian mineral, characterized by this 
order. 

PI€-RO-TOXIN, n. [xixpos, and L. tozicum.] A white 
crystalline substance, intensely bitter, and one of the active 

ciples of cocculus indicus. 

PIET, n. [L. pictus.) A person whose body is painted. 

PI€-TO'RI-AL, a. [L. pictor.) Pertaining to pictures; illus- 
trated by pictures; fo pictures; as, a pictorial im- 
agination. 

PIC-TO'RI-AL-LY, adv. By pictures. 

PIETS, n. pl. A tribe of Scythians or Germans who settled 
in Scotland. 

f PIC'TUR-AL, n. A representation.—Spenser. 

PICTURE (piktyur) n. [L. pictvra.) 1. A painting or 
drawing exhibiting the resemblance of any thing; a like- 
ness drawn in colors. 2. The works of painters; paint. 
ing.— Wotton. 3. Any resemblance, image, or representa- 
tion, either to the eye or to the understanding. 

I E, v.t. 1. To paint a resemblance.—South. 2. To 
represent; to form or present an ideal likeness. 

PIC€TURE-FRAME,s. A frame, more or less ornamented, 
which surrounds a picture, and sets it off to advantage. 

PIC€'TURE-GAL'LER-Y, n. A gallery or large apartment 
in which pictures are hung up for exhibition. 

PICTURE-LIKE,a. After the manner of a picture.—Shak. 

PICTURED, pp. or a. Painted in resemblance; drawn in 
colors; represented. 

PI€-TUR.ESQUE' (pikt.yur-esk^, a. (Fr. pittoresque ; lt. pit- 
toresco.) Expressing that peculiar kind of beauty which 
is agreeable in a picture, nataral or artificial; striking the 
mind with great power or pleasure in representing ob- 
jects of vision, and in painting to the imagination any cir- 
curnstance or event as clearly as if delineated in a picture. 


— Gray. 

PI€-TUR-ESQUE'LY (pikt-yur-eskle), adv. In a pictur- 
esque manncr.— Montgomery. 

PI€-TUR-ESQUENESS, n. The atate of being picturesque. 

PICUL, n. In China, a weight of 1333 pounds. It is divid- 
ed into 100 catties, or 1600 taels. The Chinese call it tan. 
—Malcom. 

PIDDLE, v. i. (This is a different spelling of peddle.) 1. To 
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to trivial concerns, or the small parts. rather than to the 
main. 2 To pick at table; to eat or drink squcamishly or 
without relish. [This word is now scarcely used, except 
as a child's word, in the sense, to make water.—Smart.] 

PIDDLER, *». 1. One who busies himself about little 
things. 2. One who eats squeamishly or without appetite. 

PIE, n. (Ir. pighe.] An article ot food, consisting of paste 
baked with something in it or under it, as apple, minced- 
meat, &c. 

PIE, n. (L. pica] 1. The magpie, a party-colored bird, of 
the crow family. It is sometimes written pye. 92. The 
old Roman Catholic service-book. 3. Printers’ types 
mixed or unsorted.— Cock and pie, an adjuration by the 
pie or service-book, and by the sacred name of the Deity 
corrupted. — Skak. 

PIE-PLANT, ln. The puden rhubarb, used as a sub- 

PIE-RHÜ'BARB, ý stitute for apples in making pies. 

PIE'BALD, a. (Sp. pio.) Of various colors; diversified in 
color ; as, a picbald horse.— Pope. 

PIECE (peese), n. [Fr. pièce.) 1. A fragment or part of any 
thing separated from the whole, in any manner, by cut- 
ting, eplitting, breaking, or tearing. 2. À part of any thing, 
though not separated, or separated only in idea; not the 
whole; a portion. 3. A distinct part or quantity. 4. A 
separate part; a thing or portion distinct trom others of 
& like kind. 5. A composition, essay, or writing of no 

at length. 6. A separate performance; a distinct por- 
tion of labor. 7. A picture or panting, 8. A coin. 9. A 
gun or single part of ordnance.—10. In heraldry, an ordi- 
nary or charge.—11. In ridicule or contempt, a piece of a 
lawyer is a smatterer. 12. A castle ; a building.— Spenser ; 
[obs.]—A-piece, to each; as, he paid the men a dollar a- 
piece.— Of a piece, like ; of the same sort, as if taken from 
the same whole. Dryden. — Piece of eight, a piaster, 


which see. 

PI£CE, v. t. To enlarge or mend by the addition of a 
pei to paeh Shak.—To piece out, to extend or en- 
arge by addition of a piece or pieces.— Temple. 

PIECE, v. í. To unite by coalescence of parts; to be com- 
pacted, as parts into a whole. 

PIECE-WORK (pees-wurk), x. Work done by the piece 


or job. 
PIECED (peest), pp. ora. Mended or enlarged by a piece 


or pecs. 

PIECE'LESS, a. Not made of pieces; consisting of an en- 
tire thing —Donne. 

PIECE’MEAL, adv. [ piece, and Sax. mel. Qu.) 1. In pieces; 
in fragments. 2 By pieces; by little and little in succes- 


sion. 

PIECEMEAL, a. Single; separate; made of parts or 
pieces.—South, 

PIECE'MEAL ED, a. Divided into small pieces. 

PIEC’ER, n. One who picces; a patcher. 

PIECING, ppr. Enlar I pee 

PYED, a. Variegated with spots of different colors, espe 
cially with large spots of ditferent colors; spotted. 

PIED'NESS, n. Diversity of colors in spots.—Skak 


PIE DROIT (pee drwä), n. [Fr.) In architecture, a pier or 


square pillar, without base or capital, partly hid within a 
wall— Brande. 
PIELED, a. Bald; bare. See PEEL. 4 


PYEPOU-DRE, ln. (Fr. pied and poudreuz) An ancient 

PIEPOW-DER, $ court of record in England, incident to 

every, fair and markct, for the decision of matters arising 
erein. 

PIER (peer), n. (Sax. per, pere.) 1. A mass of solid stone- 
work for Pah re an arch ` the timbers of a bridge or 
other building. 2. A mass of stone-work or a mole pro- 
jecting into the sea, for breaking the force of the waves 
and making a safe harbor. 3. A projecting wharfor land- 
ing-place. 4. A mass of solid work between the windows 
of a room or doors of a building. 

PIER'-GLASS, n. A glass which hangs against a pier, be- 
tween windows. 

PIER’--TA-BLE, n. A name given to the table placed against 
the piers between the windows — 

PIEZR‘AGE, n. Toll for using a marine pier.—Smart. 

* PIERCE (pérs), v.t. (Fr. percer.) 1. To thrust into with a 
pointed instrument; to perforate. 2 To penetrate; to 
enter; to force a way into. 3. To penetrate the heart 
deeply ; to touch the passions; to excite or affect the paa- 
sions.—1 Tim, vi. 4. To dive or penetrate into, as a se 
cret or purpose. 

* PIERCE (pērs), e. £& 1. To enter, as a pointed instrument, 
9. 'To penetrate; to force a way into or through any thing. 
3. To enter; to dive or penetrate, as into a secret. 4. To 


affect deeply. 
* PIERCE’A-BLE (pérs'a-bl), a. That may be pierced. 
* PIERCED (peerst), pp. or a. Perforated; penetrated; 
entered by force; transfixed. 
* PIERC'ER (pérser), n. 1. An instrument that pierces, 
etrates, or bores. 2. One who pierces or perforates. 


deal in trifles; to spend time on trifling objects; to attend * PIERCING (pérsing), ppr. 1. Penetrating; perforating ; 
* See Synopsis. 1, E, T, &c., long.—Z, E, Y, &c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARYNE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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entering, as a pointed instrument ; making a way by force 
into another body. 2. Affecting deeply. 3. a. Affecting; 
cutting; kcen. 

* PIERCING, n. The act of penetrating with force. 

* PIEÉRC'ING-LY (pcers‘ing-ly),ade. With penetrating force 
or etfect ; sharply. 

* PIZRC'ING-NESS (peersing-nes), n. The power of pierc- 
ing or penetrating; sharpness ; kcenncss.—Derham. 

PLE'RILAN, a. Pertaining to the Muscs; as, the Picrian 

oe ring.— Pope. 

PYOT. m [from pie.] A magpie. 

PIE-TI3M, n. The fervent religion of the German Pictists. 

PYE-TIST, n. An appellation given to certain German re- 
formers who attempted to revive picty in the Lutheran 
churches near the close of the seventcenth century, and 
who established the Orphan [louse at Halle. They were 
greatly opposed, and the nainc of Pietist became in Ger- 
many nearly equivalent to that of Methodist in England.— 


PI-E-TISTIO, a. Belonging to or like Pietists. 

PYE-TY, n. [L. pietas; Fr. pieté] 1. Piety, in principle, is 
a compound of veneration or reverence of the Supreme 
Being and love of his character, or veneration accompa- 
nied with love; and piety, in practice, is the exercise of 
these affections in obedience to his will and devotion to 
his service. 2. Revc:ence of parents or friends, accom- 

ied with affection and devotion to their honor and 
appiness. 

PY-E-ZOME-TER, 2. (Gr. meGw and perpoy.) An instru- 
ment for ascertaining the compressibility of water. 

PIG, ^. (D. big.) 1. The young of swine. 2 An oblong 
mass of unforged iron, lead, or other metal.—A pig of lead 
weighs about 250 pounds. 

PIG, v. t. or i 1. bring forth pigs. 2. To lie together 
like pigs.— Burke. 

Pa Er D (ide), a. Having small eyes sunk deep in the 

a 


PIG-HEAD-ED,a. Having a large head; stupid. 

PIG-I-RON.n. Ironin pigs, or as first extracted from the ore. 

PIG-LEAD (led), n. Lead in pigs, or as first extracted 
from the ore. 

PIG'-NUT, n. (pig and nut.) The ground-nut; also, a treo 
and its fruit of the genus carya, a species of hickory. 

PIG'-ST?, n. A sty or peu for pigs. 

PIG'EON (pij‘un), n. (Fr.] A well-known bird of the genus 
columba, of several species, including doves and the Amer- 
ican wild pigeon.—To pigeon is a cant word for to fleece 
or to sip of money by the arta of gambling.—Smart. 

PIÓ'EON-FOOT, n. A plant.—Ainsworth. 

PIÓ'EON-HEÁART-ED, a. Timid; easily frightened.— Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. 

PIG'EON-HOLE, n. 1. A hole for pigeons to enter their 
dwelling. Hence, 2. A little opening or division in a case 
for papers, 

PIG'EON-HOLES, n. pl. An old English game, in which 
balls were rolled through little cavities or arches. 

PIG'EON-LIV-ERED, a. Mild in temper; soft; gentle. 

PIÓ'EON-PEA, n. A plant and its seed, a kind of pulse used 
for food in the East and West Indies. 

PIG'GER-Y,n. An inclosure containing a collection of sties 
for swine.—Quart. Rev. 

PIG'GIN, n. (Scot. a milking-paiL) A small wooden vessel 

T 3 ns mS aare as a supper. TOL 

ite), pp. ot. pigM or pick; m pitch. 
Pitched; [96 s deteriained Shak. 5 pitch.) 

t PIGHT, v. t. [W. pigaw.] To pieree.— Wickliffe. 

PIGH'TEL, n. A little inclosure. [Local 

k PIG-ME'AN, a. [See* PyGwEAN.)] Very small; like a pigmy. 

PIG'MENT, n. k pigmentum.) Paint; a preparation used 
by painters, dyers, &c., to impart colors to bodies. 

PIG-MENT AL, a. Pertaining to pigments.— Pritchard. 

PIG'MY, n. (It. Sp., Port. pigmeo; L. pygmeus.] A dwarf; 
a person of very small stature. 

ro a. Very small in size; mean; fceble ; inconsid- 
erable. 

PIG-NO-RA'TION, n. (L. pignero.] The act of pledging or 


awning. 
PIG'NO-RA-TIVE, a. Pledging; pawning.—Dict. (Rare.] 
PIGS'NEY, n. (Sax, piga, a little girl.) A word of endear- 
ment to a girl.—Hudibras. [Little used.] 
PIG'TAIL, n. 1. The tail of a pig. 2. A cue; the hair of 
the head tied in the form of a pig's tai. 2. A small roll of 


tobacco. 
PIG-WID'GEON (wid'jun), n. (pig and widgeon.] A fairy; 
belongs to a numerous family of words 


a cant word for any thing very small 

PIKE, n. | This wo 
expressing something pointed, or a sharp point, or, as verbs, 
to Sax. ptic; Fr. pique, piquer.] 1. A military weapon 
consisting of a 1 woodcn shaft or staft, with a flat steel 
head pointed; called the spear. 2. A fork used in hus- 
bandry. T'usser.—3. Among turners, the iron sprigs used 
to fasten any thing to be turned.—4. In tchthy , 8 YO- 
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For food. eme fish of tho genus csoz, highly cewemod 
PIKED (pikt), a. Ending in a point; acuminausd 
PIKE'LET, |n. A light cako; a kind n—Sewerd 
PIKELIN. Eie fe ee Z 
PIKE'MAN, n. A soldier armed with —KN 
PIKESTAFF, n. The staff or aha of e prie era 
PIK'RO-LTTE, n. A mineral See PicaoriTX. i 
PLLAS'TER, n. [L. pilastro; Fr. pilastre.) A square col- 
umn, sometimes insulated, but usually ect within a wall 
and projecting only a fourth or fifth of its diameter. E 
PI-LASTERED, a. Furnished with pilastera, I 


. $f PILCII, n. (It. pelliccia ; Ra” esse A furred gown or 
u ; 


case; somcthing lined with 

PIL'CHARD, n. [Ir. pilseir.) A fish resembling the herring, 
but smaller, thicker, and rounder. It is found chic6y va 
the coasts of Cornwall and Devon, England. 

PILCHVER, n. 1. Any thing lincd with fur, as a gown. 2% 
A fish.— Milton. See 'ILCHABD. 

PILE, n. (Sp., It. pila; Fr. pile] 1. A heap; a mass or col. 
lection of things in a roundish or clevated form. 2 A 
collection of combustibles for burning a dead body. 3. A 
large building or mass of buildings; an cdifice. 4. A heap 
of balls or shot laid in horizontal courses, rising into a 

re (by Ag Dan. pil. 

ILE, n. [D. paal; Sw., Dan. 1. A large stake or piece 
of timber, pointed and driven ito the earth to SDPO the 
foundations of an cdifice or the piers of a bridge. 2. One 
side of a coin ; originally, a punch or punchcon used in 
stamping figures on coins, and containing the ficurvs to be 
impressed.—3. In heraldry, an ordinary in form of a pile 
or stake sharpened, with the point downward. 

PILE, n. (D. pyl; Dan, Sw., pul; L. pilum.) The head of 


an arrow. 
PILE, w. (L. pilus.) Properly, a hair; the fibre of wool, 
cotton, and end. the nap ; the fine, hairy substance of 


the surface of cloth. 

PILE, v.t. 1. To lay or throw into a heap; to collect man} 
things into a mass. 2. To bring into an aggregate ; to co 
lect together. 3. To fill with somcthing heaped. 4. To 
fill above the brim or top. 5. To break off thc awns of 
threshed barley ; [local.] 6. To drive piles.—To sheet pile, 
is to drive a ins of planke edge to edge. Whence tho 
name sheet-piling.—SYN. To heap; accumulate ; amass. 

ILE ENGINE" i. An engine for driving down piles. 

PILE-WORM, n. A worm found in piles in Holland. 

PILE-WORT, n. A plant whose tuberous roots have beon 
used e pounis as a specific for the pilce. 


PILA (a. (L. pileus.) Having the form of a cap ot 
PIL'E-À-TED, $ cover for the head. 

PILED, iE Heaped. 

tPILEMENT, n. An accumulation.—Hall. 


PIL'ER, x. One who piles or forms a heap. 

PILES, n. pl. The hemorrhoids, a disease consisting in tu- 
mors formed by the dilatation of the blood-vesscis about 
the verge of tho anus. They are culled bleeding piles 
when there is a discharge of blood, and blind piles when 
there is none.— Forsyth. 

PILFER, v. š (W. yspeiliata; Sp. pellizcar.] To steal in 
small quantities; to practice petty theft. 

PIL'FER, v. t. To steal or gain by petty theft; to filch. 

PIL'FERED, pp. or a. Stolen in small parcels. 

PILFER-ER, n. One who pilfers.— Young. 

PILFER-ING, ppr. ora. Stealing; preetieing petty thefts. 

PIL’FER-ING, x. Petty theft.—SÀak. 

PIL'FER-ING-LY, adv. With petty theft; filchingly. 

PIL-GARLIE€, p One who has lost bis hair by dis- 

PILLED-GARLIE, ease; a poor, forsaken wretch — 


Stevens. 

PIL'GRIM, n. (G. piger; Fr. pelerin.] 1. A wanderer; a 
traveler; one who travels to a distance from his own 
country to visit a holy place, or to pay his devotion to the 
remains of dead saints.—2. In Scripture, one who has only 
a temporary residence on earth.— Heb., xi. 

t PIL'GRIM, e. £ To wander or ramble.—Grew. 

PIL’GRIM-AGE, n. 1. A long journey, particularly a journey 
to some place deemed sacred and venerable, in order to 
pay devotion to the relics of some deccased saint.—2. In 
Scripture, the journey of human life.—Gen., xlvii. 3. Time 
irksomely spent.—Shak. n 

t PIL'GRIM-IZE, v. i To wander about as a pilgrim 

PI-LIF'ER-OUS, a. Bearing haire.—Loudon. : 

PI-LIÓ'ER-OUS, a. (L. pilus and gero.) Bearing hair; cov 
ered with hair. 


PILING, ppr. lieaping. l 
PILL, n. |L. pila, plula.) 1. In pharmacy, a ym in the 
form of a little ball, to be swallowed whole. 3. Any Lal 


nauseous.— Young. 
PILL, v. t. [Fr. piller.] To rob; to plunder ; to pillage, that 
to tos 


is, Ç m 
PILL,v.& 1. ne pecled ; to come off in flakes.— Dryden. 
2. To rob; see PEEL. 
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PIL'LAGE, n. [Fr.] 1. Plunder; spoil ; that which is takcn 
from another by open force, particularly and chiefly, from 
cnemics in war. 2. The act of plundcriug.—3. In archi- 
tecture, a square pillar bchind a column to bear up the 
arches.—S5 yw. Plunder; rapine; spoil; depredation. 

PIL‘LAGE, v. t. To strip of money or by open vio- 
lence: to plunder; to epoil. 

PIL’LAGED, pp. Piundered by open force. 

PIL'LA-GER, n. One who plundcrs by open violence. 

PIL'LA-0ING, ppr. Plundering; stripping. 

PIL'LAR, a. (Fr. pilier; Sp., Port. pilar.) 1. A kind of ir- 
.egular column, round and insulated, but dcviating from 
the proportions of a just column. 2 A supporter ; that 
which sustains or upholds; that on which some snper- 
Structure rests. 3. A monument raised to commemorate 
any person or remarkable transaction. 4. Something re- 
sembling a pillar.— Gcr., xix. 5. Foundation ; support 
Job, ix. —6. In skipa, a stanchion of wood or iron fixcd 
perpendicularly under the middle of the beams for sup- 
porting the decks.—7. In the manege, the center of the 
volta, ring, or manege-ground, around which a horse 


turns. 

PIL'LARED, a. 1. Supported by pillars.—Milton. 2. Hav- 
ing the foim of a pillar. — Thomson. 

PIL'LAR-IST, n. A term applied to certain of the early 
aus who lived continually upon a pillar; a stylite.— 

n. 

PIL-LAU', n. Boiled rice and mutton fat, a Turkish dish. 

PILLED (pild), pp. Robbed; peeled. 

| PIL'LER, x. One who pills or plunders.— Chaucer. 

FPIL'LER-Y, x. Plunder; pil ; rapine.—Huloet. 

PIL'LION (pil'yun), n. (ir. pilin.) 1. A cushion for a wom- 
an to ride on behind a person on horseback. 2. A pad; a 
pannel; a low saddle. 3. The pad of a saddle that rests 
on the horse's back. 

PIL'LO.RIED,a. Putina pillory. 

PIL'LO-RY, n. (Ir. pilori, pioloir ; Fr. .] A frame of 
wood erected on posts, with movable boards and holes, 
through which are put the head and hands of a criminal 
for punishment. 

PIL'LO-RY, v. t. To punish with the pillory. 

PIL'LOW, n. nar: pile or pyle.] 1. A long cushion to sup- 
port the head of a person when reposing on a bed; a sack 
or case filled with feathers, down, or other soft material.— 
2. In a ship, the block on which the inner end of a bow- 
sprit is supported. 

PIL'LOW, v. t. To rest or lay on for support.— Milton. 

PIL'LOW-BI£R, ?». The movable case or sack which is 

PIL'LOW-€ASE, § drawn over a pier: 

KITO ED. ed ora. Supported by a pillow. 

PIL'LOW-ING, ppr. Resting or laying on a pillow. 

PIL'LOW-Y, a. Like a w.— Southey. 

PI-LOSE’, la. (L. pilosus.] 1. Hairy; having hairs; cover- 

PTLOUS, $ ed with hair. 2. Consisting of hair. 

PI-LOST.TY. x. Hairiness.—Bacon. 

PIILOT, n. (Fr. pilote] 1. One whose office or occupation 
is to steer ships, particularly along a coast, or into and 
out of a harbor, bay, or river, where navigation is danger- 
ous. 2 A guide; a director of one's course ; (colloguial.| 

PILOT, v. t. 1. To direct the course of a ship in any place 
where navigation is dangerous.—2. Figuratively, to guide 
one through dangers or difficulties. 

PYLOT-FISH, n. A fish of the mackerel family, which fre- 
quently keeps company with vessels; and as this is also 

one by sharks, it has been said that the former acts as a 
ide or pilot to the latter. 

OT-AGE, n. 1. The compensation made or allowed to 

one who directs the course of a ship. 2. The pilot’s skill. 


—Raleigh ; [obs. 
P LOTENG, ppr. Steering, as a ship in dangerous navi- 
on. 


t PULOT-RY, i Pilotage ; skill in piloting. 

PYLOUS, a. See Prose. 

PIL’SER, n. The moth or fly that runs into a flame. 

PIM'E-LITE, n. (Gr. wc» and diBos.) A green clay or 
earth, colored by the oxyd of nickel. — Dana. 

ty a a with T o spice or atA " 
-ME? , à". (Sp. pim amaica pepper, popularly 

poet $ called allspice. It comes cheny from Ja- 
maica 

PIMP, a. A man who provides gratifications for the lust of 
others ; @ procurer; a pander.— Addison. 

PIMP, v. & To pander; to procure lewd women for the 
gratification of others. 

PIMP’-LIKE, a. Like a pimp; vile; infamous; mean. 

PIMPER-NEL, ? n. [L. pimpinella; Fr. pimprenelle.] The 

PIM'P-NEL, $ name of several planta belonging to the 
genera anagallis, veronica, and lystmackia.— Lee. 

PIM'PIL-LO, n. A plant of the In fig family. 

PIM-PI-NEL‘LA, n. A genus of plants, comprehending an- 
ise and burnet saxifrage. 
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PIN 
FEE UE ppr. Pandcring; procuring lewd woincn for 
others. 
PIMPING, a. Little; petty.—Skinner. 


PIMPLE, n. (Sax. pinpel.) A small ncuminated clevanos 
of ae cuticle, not containing a fluid, nor tending to sup 

uration. 

PIN'PLED,a. Having pimplcs on the skin; fuh of pimples 

PIMPLY, a. Pimpled; having pimples. 

PIN, n. (W. pin.) 1. A small pointed instrument made of 
brass wire and headed; used chiefly by femalcs for fast 
ening their clothes. 2. A piece of wood or metal sharp 
ened or pointed, used to fasten together boards, plank, or 
other timber. 3. A thing of little valne. 4. A linch-pin. 
S. The central part —Shak. 6. A peg used in musical in 
struments in straining and relaxing the strings. 7. A note 
or strain; [vulgar.] 8. A horny induration of the mem- 
branes of the eye. 9. Acylindrical roller made of wood.— 
Corbet. 10. A noxious humor in a hawk's foot.—11. The 
pin of a block is the axis of the sheave. 

PIN, v. t. [W. piniaw.) 1. To fasten with a pin or with pins 
of any kind. 2. To fasten; to make fast; or to join and 
fasten togcther. 3. To inclose; to confine.—Huoker. See 
PEN and PoUND. 

PIN, x. In Chinese diplomacy, a petition or address of for- 
nere 1 the emperor, or any of his viceroys or deputies. 
— Dra . 

PIN'-EASE, n. A case for holding pos 

PIN'-EUSH-ION (pin'-kgsh-un), n. A small case stuffed with 
some soft mnterial, in which females stick pins for safety 
and preservation. 

PIN'-DUST, ». Small particles of metal made by pointing 


pins.— . 

PIN’-FEATH-ER (-feth-er), n. A small or short feather. 

PIN'-FEATH-ERED,a. Having the feathers only beginning 
to shoot; not fully fledged.— Dryden. 

PIN-MAK-ER, n. One whose occupation is to make pins. 

PIN'-MÓN-EY (-mun-ne), n. A sum of money allowed or 
settled on a wife for ber private expenses.— Addison. 

PIN'A-FORE, n. An apron for the front part of the body. 

PI-NASTER, n. [L.] The specific name of the cluster-pine 
of the south of Europe. See PrNE. 

PIN'CERS, x. An instrument for drawing nails from 
boards and the like, or for griping things to be held fast. 
See PINCHERS. 

PINCH, v. t. [Fr. pe] 1. To press hard or squeeze be- 
tween the ends of the fingers, the teeth, claws, or with an 
instrument, &c. 2. To squeeze or compress bctween any 
two hard bodies. 3. To squeeze the flesh till it is pained 
orlivid. 4. To gripe; to straiten; to oppress with want. 
5. To pain by constriction ; to distress; as, the cold pinch- 
es one. 6. To press; to straiten by difficulties. 7. To 
press hard ; to try thoroughly. 

PINCH, v. i 1. To act with pressing force ; to bear hard; 
to be puzzling, as an argument. 2 To spare ; to be strait- 
ened ; to be covetous. 

PINCH, n. 1. A close compression with the ends of tha 
fingers ; also, that which is taken between the ends of the 
fingers. 2. A gripe; a pang. 3. Distress inflicted or suffer- 
ed; pressure; oppression. 4. Straits; difficulty; time of 

PINCH-FIST, 1. 
NCH-FIST, ? cé 

PINCH-PEN.NY, 6% A miser; a niggard. 

PINCH'BE€K, n. [said to be from the name of the inventor. 
An alloy of copper and zinc, resembling gold in its appear- 
ance. The proportion of zinc is greater than in brass. 

PINCH'ER, ». He or that which pinches. 

PINCH'ERS, x. pl. An instrument for drawing nails from 
boards and the like, or for griping things to be held fast. 
(This spelling would be preferable to pincers, because it 
truly represents the common pronunciation of the word.) 

PINCHTNG, ppr. or a. Compressing with the ends of the 
fingers; pressing ; causing pain by constriction, as cold or 


hunger. 

PINCHANG, x. 1. The act of compressing with the fingers. 
—2, In general, the act of squeezing or pressing. 

PINCH'TNG-LY, adv. In a pinching way. 

PIN'DAR, n. The arachis hypogea, or ground-nut; a pea 
nut —Gardner. 

PIN-DAR1€, a. After the style and manner of Pindar. 

PIN-DART€, x. An ode in imitation of the odes of Pindar, 
the Greek lyric poet; an irregular ode.—Addison. 

PINE, n. (Fr. pin; Sp. It. pino; L. pinus] 1. A cone-bear- 
ing evergreen tree of the genus pinus, of many species, 
valuable for its timber.—2. In England, the term pines is 
often used for pixe-apples. 

PINE, v. £ (Sax. pinan.) 1. To lose flesh or wear awa 
under any distress or anxiety of mind; to grow lean. 

To waste away with Io g for something.—Syw. To lan- 
guish; droop; flag; wither; decay. 

PINE, v. ¢ 1. To wear out; to make to languish.—Dryden. 
2. To grieve for; to bemoan in silence.— Milton. 

PINE, n. (Sax. pin; D. pyn.) Woe; want; penury; mis- 
ery.—Spenser. See PAIN. 
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PIN 


PINE-AP-PLE, n. A tropical! plant and ite fruit; so called 
from the resemblance of the latter to the cono of tho pino- 


tree. 

PINE'-BAR'REN, n. A tract of barren land producing pine- 
troes. [United States.) uk 

PINE'-€LAD, = Clad or crowned with pinc-troes. 

PINE’-CROWNED, —Hemans. 

PIN'E-AL, a. [Fe pineale.] The pineal gland is a part of 
the brain, abont thc bigness of a ; 60 called from its 
shape, resembling a pinc-apple. Some fanciful physiolo- 

ista have asserted that it is tho seat of the soul, 

t PINE'FUL, a. Full of woo.— Hall. 

PIN'E-RY, n. A place whore pine-apples are raised. 

PI'NEY, ». The tallow-tree ot India, which sec.— Ure. 

PIN'FOLD, n. [ W. pin or pen, and fold.) A place in which 
beasta are coufined. We now call it a pound. ` 

t PIN"GLE (ping'gD, n. A small closc.—Ainsworth. x 

PRSTE jn. (Duteh.] Whitsuntide. 

| PIN"GUID, a. [L. pinguis.) Fat; unctuous. 

PIN"GUID'IN-OUS, a. Containing fat. 

PIN"GUI-TUDE, x. Fatness; a growing fat. 

PIN'HOLE, n. Aemall hole made by the puncture or per- 
forntion of a pin; a vory smal! aperture. 

PIN'HOLD, n. A place at which a pin holds or makes fast. 

Smart. 


PINING, ppr. Languishing; wasting away. 

PINING, w. A state of languishing or wasting away. 

PINION (pin'yun), x. (Fr. pignon.] 1. The joint of a bird's 
wing, remotcst from the body. 2. A feather; a quill.— 
Shak. 3. A wing. 4. A smaller wheel with notches or 
tooth playing into the teeth of a larger wheeL—Hutton. 5. 
A teria applied to fetters or bands for tho arms. 

PIN'ION (pin'yun), v.t. 1. To bind or confine the wings. 2. 
To conüne by binding the wings. 3. To cut off the first 
joint of the wing. 4. To bind or confine the arm or urms 

to the body. s ratively, to confine; to shacklo; to 
chain, as with rules. 6. To bind; to fasten to.—Pope. 

PINION ED, pp. or a. 1. Confined by the wings; shackled. 
2. a. Furnished with wings.— Dryden. 

PINION-ING, ppr. Shackling; confining the wings or arms. 

f PINTON-IST, n. A winged animal; a bird.—Brown. 

PINITE, n. (from Pini, a mine in Saxony.) A soft mineral, 
consisting chiefly of silica and alumina; micarcl 

PINK, w. (W. pinc.) 1. An eye. or a small de: (but now 
disused, except in ponat] 2. A well-known orna- 
mental plant and flower. 3. À light-red color used by 
painters ; from the color of the flower. 4. Any thing su- 
premely excellont. 5. (Fr pinque; D. pink.) A ship with 
a very narrow stern. 6. A fish, the minnow. 

PINK, v.t. 1. To work in eyelet-holes; to pierce with small 
holes. 2. To stab; to pierce.— Addison. 

t PINK, v. i (D. pinken.] To wink.—Z' Estrange. 

PINK-E? ED (ide), a. Having small eyes.—Holland. 

PINK'-NEE-DLE, n. A shepherd's bodkin.—Sherwood. 

PINK'-ROOT, n. The root of the herb called Indian pink or 
Carolina pink, spigelia Marilandica, usod ns a vermifuge. 

PINK’-STERNED, a. Having a very narrow stern, as a 
ship.— Mar. Dict. 

PINKED (pinkt), pp. Pierced with small holes; stabbed. 

PIN'NACE, n. (Sp. pinaza; Fr. pinasse] A small vessel 
navigatod with oars and sails; also, a boat usually rowed 
with eight oars. 

PINNA-€LE (pin'na-kl), n. (Fr. pinacle; It. pinacolo.) 1. A 
slender turret, or 8 part of a building elevated above the 
main building.— "n. 2. À high, spiring point; sum. 
mit.— à 

PIN'NA-€LE, v. & To build or furnieh with pinnacles. 

PIN'NA-CL ED, pp. Furnished with pinnacles. 

PIN'NA-€LING, pp. Furnishing with pinnacles. 

| PINNAGE, n. Poundage of cattle. See PoUND. 

PINNATE, 2a. [L. pínnatus.] In Doran a pinnate leaf 

PIN'NA-TED, $ is a specios of compound lcaf wherein a 
single petiole has several leaflets attached to each sido 
of it. 

PIN-NATT-FID, a. (L. pinna and findo.) In botany, feather- 
cleft; divided almost tu the axis into lateral segments, 
somewhat in the way of the side divisions of a feather.— 
Lindley, 

PIN-NATT-PED, a. [L. pinna and pes.) Fin-footed; having 
the tocs bordered by membranes.—Latham. 

PINNED, pp. Fastened with pins: confined. 

PINNER, n. 1. One who pins or fastens; also, a pounder 
of cattle, or the pound-keeper. 2. A pin-maker. 3. The 

Mppet of a head which flies loose. 

PIN'NI-PED, n. (L. pinna and pes.) A name given to a soc- 
tion of crabe that have the last pair of feet, if not more, 
terminated by a flattened joint fitted for swimming. 

t PIN'NITE, n. Fossil remains of the pinna, a gonus of bi- 
valves allied to the muscles. 

PIN NOEK, n. A small bird, the tomtit.— Ainsworth. 

PIN'NU-LATE, a. 
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PIN'NULE, A. Quoc ul the branchh-te of m ' le 

PINT, A. [D. pint; Fr. inte N E ° piu t af. 
four gills.—ln medicine, twelve ventes. eee Wewa 

PINTAIL, w. A water.fow] of the duck family, esteemed 


excellent food. — P. C. 
: —In artillery, a long iron bolt. 

1 PIN'ULES, n. pl. In astronomy, Ç sights of an astrulabe, 

PINY, a. 1 Abounding with pine-trees =- May. 

ro pem v. . To go bcfore aud prepare tho way fur 

PI-O-NEER’, n. (Fr. pionnier.] 1. In tho art of v 
whoec business is to areh With Or before d M iS 
repair the rond or clear it of obstructions, and to make 
mines, intrenchments, &c. 9. One who Ruce before to 
removo obstructions or preparo the way fur unuther. 

PY-O-NEERED, pp. Preeeded and propurod. 

PI'O-NIED (-nid), a. Abounding in pionica.—Skak. 

PTO-NING, n. The work of Jone = Spenser. 

PT'O-NY, P (Sax. pionie; L. peonia.] A plant, bearing 

P£'O-NY, large, beautiful rod flowers. 

PIOUS, a. (L. pius; Pr picuz.] 1. Reverencing and hon. 
oring the Supreme King in heart aud in the practice ot 
tho duties ho has enjoined ; devoted to tbe acrvice of God. 
2. Dictated by reverence to God ; proceeding froin piety. 
3. Having duo respect and affection for parcuts or other 
rolativos.— P 4. Practiced under the preteuse of re 
ligion ; as, a pious fraud.—Syn. Godly ; devout ; religious; 
holy ; rightoous. 

Pl'OUS-NIND'ED,a. Of a pious disposition. 

PYOUS.-LY, ado. 1. In a pious manner ; with reverence and 
affection for God; religiously. 2. With duc regurd to 
natural or civil rclations. 

PIP, n. (D. pip; Fr. pepie.) 1. A disease of fowls; a horny 
peiliclo that grows on the tip of their tonguc. 2. A spot 
on cards.—Addison. 3, The scod of an applo, orange, or 
similar fruit.—Soxthey. 

PIP, v.i. (L.pipio; W. pinan: Dan.piper.] To ery or chirp, 
as a chicken ; commonly pronounced peep.— Boyle. 

PIPE, n. (Sux. pipe; W. pib; Fr. pipe] 1. A wind instru. 
ment of music, consisting of a long tube of wood or met 
al 2. Along tube or hollow body. 3. À tube of clay with 
a bowl at one end; used in smoking tobacco. 4. Tho or- 
gans of voice and respiration. 5. The key or sound of the 
voice. Shak.—6. In England, a roll in the exchequer, or 
the exchequer itsolf. 7. A cask, usually containing two 
hogsheads, or 196 gallons, used for wiue; or tho quantity 
which it contsins.—8. In mining, a pipe is where thc org 
runs forward end wise in a hole, and does not sink down: 
ward or in a vcin. 

PIPE, v. £. 1. To play on a pipo, fifo, flute, or other tubular 
wind instrument ol music.—Dryden.—Swift. 2. To have 
a shrill sound; to whistle.—Shak. 

PIPF, v. t. To play on a wind instrument.—1 Cor, xiv. 

PIPE-€LAY, n. A kind of white clay, used in making to- 
bncco-pipes and various kinds of carthen-ware. 

PIPE’-FISH, n. A fish having a long and very slender body, 
with an elongated, tubular snout, the whole covered with 
bony plates like a coat of mail. 

PIPE-TREE, n. The lilac. 

PIPED (pipt), a. Formod with a tube; tubular.—Encyc 

PIP'ER, *. One who plays on a pipe or wind instruinent. 

PIPER-IDGE, ^. 1. The tupolo, or black gum, a tree.—2. 
Piperidge bush, the barberry. See PEPPERIDGE. 

PIP'ER-IN, ^. A peculiar crystalline substance extracted 
from black pepper. 

PIPING, ppr. 1. Playing on a pipe. 2. a. Weak; feeble; 
sickly ; from the weak or piping voice of the sick; as, 
these piping times of peace. Shak.—3. Boiling; from the 
sound of boiling fluida; as, piping hot; [eulgar.) 

PI-PISTREL, n. A small bat. thc common bat of England. 

PIP'KIN, n. (dim. of pipe.) A small earthen boiler. 

PIPPIN. n. (D. pippeling.| A kind of apple; a tart apple. 

PYQU'AN-CY (pik'an-sy), n. Sharpness; pungency ; tart 
noss; severity.— Barrow. v 2 

PIQU'ANT (pik'ant), a. (Fr. from piquer.) 1. Pricking; stim 
ulating to the tongue. 2. Sharp; tart; pungent; sevore. 

PIQU'ANT-LY (pik'antly) ade. With sharpuess; tartly. 

PIQUE (peck), n. [Fr.] 1. An offense taken ; usually, slight 
anger. 2. A strong passion. 3. Point; nicety; punctilio; 
as, pique of honor. Drydcn.—Syn. Displcasuro ; irrite- 
tion; grudge; spito. t 

PYQUE (peek), v. t. (Fr. piguer.] 1. To excite a degree © 
anger. 2. To oxcite to action; to touch with envy, jesl- 
ousy, or other passion. 3. With thc f adeps! ab ste 
to pride or value ono's eelf.—Svw. To offend; i Ara ; 
irritate; provoke; fret; nettle; sting; goad; ed 

PIQUED (peokt), pp. Irritatod ; nettled; offended; ¢: 

PIQU-EER', n. Sce PIcKEER. i 

PIQU-EER'ER, n. A plundcror; a frecbooter.—Swift. Se 
PIcKEFRER. 


PIQUET, x. Sce PICKET. 


at cards. 2:2 
A. offending : priding. 


PIS 


PYRA-CY z. (Fr. piraterie; L. piratica.} 1. The act, prac- 
tice, or crine of robbing on the high ecas; the taking of 
property from others by open violence and without au- 
thority on the sea; a crime that answcre to robbery on 
land. 2 An infringement of the law of copyright, or the 
publishing of the writings of another without permission ; 
the robbing of anothcr by taking his writings. 

PIRATE, n. (It. pirato; L, Sp. ptrata.) 1. A robber on the 
high seas. 2% An arnnncd ship or vessel which sails without 
a legal commission for the purpose of plundering other 
vessels indiscriminatcly on the high seas. 3. One who in- 
fringes the law of copyright or publishcs the writings of 
other men without permission. 

PI'RATE, e. i. To rob on the high seas. —Arbuthnot, 

PIRATE, v. t. To take by thcft or without right or per- 
mission, as books or writings.—Po, 

PY'RA-TED, pp. or a. Taken by theft or without right. 

PI-RATIE€-AL, a. (L. prraticus.} 1. Robbing or plundering 
by open violence on the high seas. 2. Consisting in pira- 
cy; predatory; robbing. 3. Practicing litcrary theft 

PI-RATIC-AL-LY, adv. piracy.—Bryant. 

PT'RA-TING, ppr. 1. Robbing on the high seas; taking with- 
out right, aa a book or writing. 2 a. Undertaken for the 

PEROGU pei ln. (Sp. pi 
` ; -róg), n. (Sp. piragua.) 1. A canoe 

PI-RA'GUA (pe-raw'guib, $ formed. out ot the trunk of a 
tree, or two canoes united.—?. In modern usage in Amer- 
ioa, "i narrow ferry-boat, carrying two masts and a lee- 

PIR-OU-ETTE (piret), n. [Fr.] L A whirling or turning 
about on the toes in dancing. 2. The circumvolution of a 
horse on the same ground. 

t PIR'RY, n. A rough gale of wind; a storm.—Elyot. 

PIS'€A-RY, n. (It. pescheria.) In law, the right or privilege 
of fishing in another man's waters.— Blackstone. 

PIS-€A'TION, n. (L. píscatio.] The act of fishing. 

PIS-€CA-TO'RI-AL, la. (L. piscatorius.) Relating to fishes 

PIS'€CA-TO-RY, $ orto fishing —Addison. 

PIS'CES, n. pl. (L. piscis.) In astronomy, the Fishes, the 
twelfth sign or constellation in the zodiac. 

PIS'CI-NAL, a. Belonging to a fish-pond. 

PIS'CINE, a. (L. piscis.) Pertaining to fish or fishes. 

PIS-CIV’O-ROUS, a. [L. piscis and voro.) Feeding or sub- 
sisting on fishes. 

PISE (p&zà), n. (Fr. A species of wall made of stiff earth 
o clay, rammed in between molds as it is carried up.— 

tle. 


PISH, exclam. A word expressing contempt; sometimes 
spoken and written pshaw. 

PISH, v. & To express contempt.— Pope. 

PI'SIFORN, a fL. pisum and forma.) Having the form of 
a pea.—Kirwan. 

SPIS'NIRE, n. (Sw. myra; Dan. myre; D. mier.] The insect 
called the ant or emmet.—Prior.— Mortimer, 

PYSO-LITE, n. (Gr. xicov and Ai0os.] A calcareous stone 
made up of globular concretions of the size of a pea ; also 
called peastone.— Dana. 

PYr-SO-LITI€, a. In mineralogy, resembling in structure 

as agglutinated.— Manuell. 

FEST CHES plac eC p aa), To 

, v. 4 G. pissen ; Dan. p ; Fr. pisser. dis- 
charge the liquor secreted by the kidneys and) lodged in 
the urinary bladder. 

PISS, n. Urine; the liquor secrcted in the bladder. 

PISS-BURNED, a. Stained with urine. 

PISS'A-BED, n. A vulgar name of the dandelion.—Loudon. 

PIS'SAS-PHALT, n. (Gr. mcacgarrov; Sp. pisasfalto.) 
Earth-pitch ; a soft bitumen, of the consistence of tar, 
black, and of very strong smell; a variety of petroleum. 

PIST, ln. (Fr. piste] The track or footprint of a horse- 

PISTE, $ man on the ground he gocs over. 

PIS-TA’CHIO (pis-tà'sho), n. (Fr. pistache ; It. pistacchio.] 
The nut of the pistacia vera, a species of turpentine-tree 
growing in Western Asia and Sicily. It is about the size 
of ra filbert, but longer, and rescmbles the sweet almond in 

PIS‘TA-CITE, 

PISTA-ZITE. $ Se Errore. 

PIS-TA-REEN', n. A silver coin of the value of 17 or 18 
centa, or 9d. sterling. 
PIS'TIL, n. (L. pistillum.] In botany, the female sexual or- 
gan of all phenogamous pant. It is situated in the center 

of all hermaphrodite and female flowers. 

ir fbr OUS (-shus), a. Growing on the pistil of a 

ower.— : 

PIS-TILLATION, n. (D. biadüvm] The act of 

- - N, n. [L. illum. e act o un 
ima morir. [ieu] 1 pounding 

PIS-TIL-LIFER-OUS, a. (pistil, and L. fero.) Having a 
pistil without stamens, as a female flower. 

PIS'TOL, n. (Fr. pistole, pistolet.] A small fire-arm. 

PISTOL, v. t. (Fr. me) 

PIS-TOLE', n. TÉ Ag 


coin of Spain, worth a 
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shillings sterling or $3 60 ccnts. In other countries it va 
rics from $3 to $5. 

PISTOLED, pp. Shot with a pistol. 

PISTO.-LET, n. {Fr.] A little pistol. 

PIS"TOL-ING, pr. Shooting with a pistol. 

PISTON, n. (Fr., Sp. piston.] A short cylinder of metal or 
other solid substancc, which fits exactly the cavity of a 
pump o barrcl, and works up and down in it alternately 
— prande. 

PIS'TON-ROD, n. The rod attaching the piston to the ad. 
joining machinery.—Haldeman. 

PIT, x. (Sax. pit. or pyt; Ir. pit.) L An artificial cavity made 
in the earth by digging; a dcep hole in tlic earth 2 A 
dcep place; an abyss; protindiy. 3. The grave.—Pa. 
xxviii, 4. The area for cock-fighting.—5. In a theatre, the 
part on the ground-tioor between the lower range of boxcs 
and the stage. 6. The hollow of the body at the stomach. 
7. The cavity under the shoulder ; as, the armpit. 8. A 
dint made by impression on a soft substance, as by the fin- 
ger, &c. 9. A little hollow in the flesh, made by a pustule, 
as in the small-pox. 10. A hollow place in the earth ex- 
cavated for catching wild beasts. 11. Great distress and 
misery, temporal, spiritual, or eternal.— Pa. xl 12. Hell; 
as, the bottoinless pit.—Rev., xx. 13. (Dutch.} The kernel 
of fruit, as of a cherry, &c. 

PIT, v. t. 1. To indent; to press into hollows, 2. To mark 
with little hollows. 3. To set in competition, as in com- 
bat.— Madison. 

PIT-€OAL, n. Mineral coal; coal dug from the earth. 

t PIT-HOLE, n. A mark made by disease.—Beaum. and Ft. 

PIT-SAW, n. A large saw used in dividing timber. 

PIT-A-HA’YA, n. A fruit-bearing shrub of California. 

PIT'A-PAT, adv. In a flutter; with palpitation or quick suc- 
cession of beats; as, his heart went pita 

PIT'A-PAT, n. A light, quick step.— n. 

PITCH, n. (Sax. pic; D. pik; G. pech] 1. A thick black 
substance obtained by boiling down tar; used in calking 
ships, &c. 2. A thick, tenacious substance, the juice of 
the silver fir of central and southern Europe, abies picea, 
obtained by incision from the bark of the tree. It is melt- 
ed in boiling water, strained, and called Burgundy piteh— 
Mineral pitch. See Brrumen and ASPHALT. 

PITCH, n. [W. pig.) 1. Literally, a point; hence, any point 
ur degree of elevation. 2 Highest rise. 3. Size; stature. 
4. Degree; rate. 5. The point where a declivity begins, 
or the declivity itself; descent; slope. 6. The degree ot 
descent or declivity. 7. A descent; a fall; a thrusting 
down. 8. Degree of elevation of the key-note of a tune, or 
of any note. 

PITCH, v. t. [formerly pight; W. piciaw ; D. pikken ; G. 

ichen.) 1. To throw or thrust, and, primarily, to thrust a 
fons or pointed object; hence, to fix; to plant; to set; 
as, to pitch a tent or camp. 2 To throw at a point. 3. 
To throw headlong. 4. To throw with a fork. 5. To re 
ulate or set the key-note of a tune in music. 6. To set 
array; to marsha) or arrange in order ; used chiefly in the 
participle ; as, a pitched battle. 7. [from pitch.) To smear 
or pay over with pitch. 

PITCH, v. i 1. To light; to settle; to come to rest from 
flight. 2 To fall headlong. 3. To plunge. 4. To fall; to 
fix choice. 5. To fix a tent or tempo habitation ; to 
encamp.—6. In navigation, to rise and fall, as the head 
and stern of a ship passing over waves. 7. To flow or 
fall precipitously, as a river. 

PITCH-BLACK, a. Black as pitch. 

PITCH-BLENDE, n. Ablack or brownish ore of uranium, 
of a semi-metallic lustre. It affords an orange color in 

orcelain painting —Dana. 

PITCH’-FAR-FHING, n. A play in which copper coin is 

itched into a hole; called, also, chuck-farthing. 

PITCH-ORE, n. Pitch-blende, an ore of uranium. 

PITCH’-STONE, n. A volcanic rock resembling indurated 

itch. See OBSIDIAN. 

PITCHED (pitcht), pp. or a. Set; planted ; fixed; thrown 
headlong; set in array; smeared with pitch. 

PITCHER, n. (Arm. picher.) 1. An earthen vessel with a 
spout for pouring out liquors. 2. An instrument for piero- 
ing the ground.— Mortimer, 3. One who pitches any thing, 
as hay, quoits, &c. 

PITCH'ER-PLANT, n. See NEPENTHES. 

PITCHFORK, ^. (W. picforc.] A fork or farming utensil 
used in thro hay or sheavcs of A 

PITCH1-NESS, n. Blackness; darkness. [Little used.) 

PITCHING, ppr. 1. Setting; planting or fixing; throwing 
headlong ; plunging; daubing with pitch ; setting, as a tune 
2. a. Dcclivous; descending ; sloping, as a hill. 

PITCHING, n. In navigation, the rising and falling of the 
head and stern of a ship as she moves over waves. 

PITCH'PIPE, n. A wind instrument used by choristers in 
rcgulating the pitch or elevation of the key. 

PITCIIY, a. L Partaking of the qualities of pitch; like 


To shout with a pistol. | itch. 2 Smeared with pitch. 3. Black; dark; dismal 
bout 16 PITE 


-OUS, a. 1. That may excite pity. 2. Deserving com 
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passion. 3. Affected by pity. 4. Pitiful; paltry; poor; 
as, piteous amcnds, Milton.—Syn. Sorrowful; aou nl! 
affecting ; dolcful; woful; rueful; wretched; miserable ; 
pone: compassionate ; tender. 

PIT'E-OUS-LY, adv. 1. In a proua manncr; with com- 
passion.—Shak. 2. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. 

PIT'E-OUS-NESS, n. 1. Sorrowfulnese. 
compassion. 

PITFALL, n. A pit slightly covered for conccalment, and 
intended to catch wild beasts or mcn. 

PITFALL, v. . To lcad into a pitfall— Milton. 

PITH, x. (Sax. piha.) 1. The soft, spongy substance in 
the center of plants and trees.—2. In animals, the spinal 
cord. 3. Strength or force.—SAak. 4. Energy; cogency; 
concentrated force’; closeness and vigor of thought and 
style. 5. Condcnsed substance or matter ; quintessence. 
6. Weight; moment; importance.— 

PITIL, v.t. To divide the spinal cord or marrow, as by 
thrusting in & knife: a mode of putting animals to death. 
PITH'I-Lt, adv. With strength; with close or concentrated 

force; cogently; with energy. 

PITH'I-NESS, n. Strength; concentrated force. 

PITH'LESS, a. 1. Destitute of pith; wanting strength. 2. 
Wanting cogency or concentrated force. 

PITH'Y, a. 1. Consisting of pith ; containing pith ; abounding 
with pith. 2. Containing concentrated force; forcible ; 
energetic. 3. Uttering energetic words or expressions. 

PIT'T-A-BLE, a. (Fr. pitoyable] Deserving pity ; worthy of 
compassion. — SYN. Sorrowful; affecting; lamentable ; 
Pusu; doleful ; woful; rueful; wretched; miser- 
a 

PIT'-A-BLE-NESS, s. State of deserving compassion. 

PITI-A-BLY, adv. In a pitiable manner; wofully. 

PITIED (pirid), pp. Compassionated. 

t PITIED-LY, adv. In a situation to be pitied.— Feltham, 

PITI-FYL, a. 1. Full of pity; tender; compassionate.— 
1 Pet, iii; [nearly obs.) 2 Miserable; moving compas- 
sion.— Shak. ; (nearly o0s.] 3. To be pitied for its little- 
ness or meanness; paltry; contemptible ; despicable.— 
Shak. 4. Very small; insignificant. 

PITI-FYL-LY, adv. 1. With es compassionately. 9. In 
a manner to excite pity. 3. Contemptibly ; with meanness. 

PIT'I-FUL-NESS, n. 1. Tenderness of heart that disposes 
to pity ; mercy; compassion. 2. Contemptíbleness. 

PIT'-LESS, a. L Feeling no pity. 2. Exciting no pity.— 
Syn. Hard-hearted cruel; merciless; unmerciful; com- 


assionless ; uns athizing. 

PIPLLESS LY. a Without mercy or compassion. 

PITI-LESS-NESS, n. Unmercifulness; insensibility to the 
distresses of others. 

PIT'MAN, ^. 1. The man who stands in a pit when sawing 
timber with another man who stands above. 2. The piece 
of timber which connects the lower end of a mill.saw with 
the wheel that moves it. 

PITTA-€AL, n. (Gr. mirra and xaÀÀos.] A dark-blue solid 
substance, somewhat like indigo, obtained from wood tar. 

PITTANCE, n. (Fr. pitance.) 1. An allowance of meat ina 
monastery. 2. A very small portion allowed or assigned. 
3. A very emall quantity, as of money, &c. 

PITTED, pp. or a. from pit. Marked with little hollows; 
set in competition. 

PITTING, ppr. Marking with little hollows; setting in 
competition. 

PITTI-ZITE, n. (Gr. mocaor mirra.) Pitchy iron ore.— Ure. 

PI-TO'I-TA-RY, a, [L. pituita.) That secretes phlegm or 
mucus.— Parr. 

PITU-ITE, n. (Fr. from L. pituita.] Mucus. 

PI-TUT-TOUS, a. [L. pituitosus.) Consisting of mucus, or 
resemb it in qualities. . 

PITY, n. [Fr. pitíé; It. pietà] 1. The feeling or suffering 
of one person, excited by the distresses of another. 2. 
The ground or subject of pity ; cause of grief; thing to ke 
regretted.—SvN. Compassion ; mercy; commiseration , 
condolence; sympathy ; fellow-suffcring ; fellow-feeling. 

PITY, v. t. (Fr. pitoyer.j) To feel pain or grief for one in 
distress ; to have aymperny for; to have tender feelin 
for one, excited by his unhappiness.—SYvN. To commis- 
erate; compassionate; sympathize with. — — 

PITY, v. £ To be compassionate; w exercise pity. 

PIT'Y-ING, ppr. Com assionating; sympathizing. 

PIT'Y-ING-L Y, adv. Compassionately ; tenderly. 

PIU. (J In music, a little. 

PIV'OT, n. (Fr.] 1. A pin or short shaft on which any thing 
turns. Dryden.—2. In military language, the officer or 
soldier who happens to be at the flank on which a com- 
pany wheels. : 

PIX, n. (L. pyzis] 1. A little box or cheat in which the con- 
secrated host is kept in the Roman Catholic Church. 2. 
A box used in English coinage for the trial of gold and 
silver coin.— Brande. 

PIXY, n. A fairy.—Holloway. [Local in England. 

PIZZLE, w. (D. pees.) In certain quadrupeds, J 
which is official to generation and the discharge of urine. 


2. Tenderness ; 


e part 
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PLA-CA-BIL'-TY, n. The quality of bein asable 
PLA'CA-BLE-NESM, $ susceptibility of Belin paziñed. 


PLA'CA-BLE, a. (It. placabile ; Sp. le; L. placabila 
That inay be appeased or pacified ; appeasalie D riore 
its passions or irritations to be allayed; wi ‘ing to forgive. 
PLA-CARD', n. (Fr. placard ; Fp. plaearte.] Properly, a 
written or printed paper pusted in a public place, It 
ecems to have been formerly the name uf an c ict, proc- 
lamation, or manifesto issued by authority. [t is now an 
advertisement, or a libel, or a paper intended to censure 
public or private characters or public measures posted ín 
a public . 
PLA-CARD, v.t. 1. To post, as a writing or libel, in a pub- 


lic place. It is sometimes used in a good sense. 2 To 
notify publicly. 
PLACI D, pp. Posted in a public place ; notifying pub- 
y. 
PLA-€XRDTNG, pt Posting in a public place. 
PLA'CATE, v. t. H . placo.) To appease or pacify ; to con 
ciliate.—JForbes, 


PLACE, w. [Fr.; Sp. plaza.] 1. A particular 
space of indefinite extent. 2. Any portion of space, as 
distinct from space in general. 3. Local existence. 4. 
Separate division, room, or apartment. 5. Residence ; 
mansion. 6. A portion or passage of writing or of a book. 
7. Point or degree in order of procecding ; as, in the first 
place. 8. Rank; order of priority, dignity, or importance. 
9. Official station. 10. Ground; room; as, place of doubt- 
ing.—Hammond. 11. Station in life; calling ; occupation; 
condition, 12. A city; a town ; a villagc.—13. In military 
affairs, a fortified town or poet; a fortress; a fort; as, » 
strong place. 14. A country; a kingdom. 15. Space in 
general.—Daris. 16. Room; stead; with the scnse of 
substitution ; as, in another's place. 17. Room; kind re- 
Ception.—18. Place of a hcavenly body, in astronomy, the 
sign and degree of the zodiac in which it is —Hucton. 

To take place. 1. To come; to happen ; to come into actual 
existence or operation. 2. To take the precedence or pri- 
ority. Locke.—To take the place, to occupy the place or 
station of another.— To kare place. 1. To have a station, 
room, or seat 2. To have actual existencc.— To give 
place. 1. To make room or way. 2. To give room; to 

ve advantage; to yield to the influcnce of; to liswn to. 
To give way; to yield to and suffer to pass away.— 
High place, in Scripture, a mount on which sacrifices wero 
offered.—SYN. Situation ; seat; abode; position ; locality ; 
location; site; spot; office; employment; charge; funo- 


tion; trust. 

PLACE, v. t. (Fr. placer.) 1. To put or set in a particular 
part of space, or in a particular part of the earth, or in 
something on its surface; to locate. 2. To appoint, set, in- 
duct, or establish in an office. 3. To put or sct in any 

articular rank, etate, or condition. 4. To ect; to fix. 5. 
o put; to invest. 6. To put out at interest; to lend. 
PLACE'-MAN, n. One who has an office under a govern. 


ment. 

PLA-CE'BO. (L. placeo.) 1. In the Roman Catholic Church, 
the vesper hymn for the dead, beginning placebo Domino. 
Fosbroke.—2. In medicine, a prescription more to please 
than benetit the paticnt.— Forsyth. 

PLACED (plast), pp. Set; fixed; located; established. 

PLA-CEN'TA, n. [L.] 1 In anatomy, the substance that 
connects the embryo or fetus to the womb, a soft, round- 
ish mass or cake by which the principal connection is 
maintained betwecn the parent the fetus. 2. The part 
of a plant or fruit to which the seeds are attached. 

PLA-CEN'TAL, a. Pertaining to the placenta. A 

PLAC-EN-TA'TION, n. In botany, the disposition of the co- 
tyledons or lobes in the vegetation or germination of secds. 

PLAC-EN-TIFER-OUS, a. (L. placenta and fero.) In botany, 
bearing or producing a placenta.—Lindley. 

PLA'CER, n. One who places, locates, or sets. 

PLACID, a. [L. placidus.) 1. Gentle ; quict ; undisturbed ; 

uable. Serene; mild; unruffied ; indicating peace 
of mind. 3. Calm; tranquil; scrcne; not stormy. 4. 


rtion of 


calin; quiet; unrufficd. : 
PLACID-LY, adv. Mildly; calmly; quictly; without dis- 
turbance or passion. . : 
PLAC'ID-NESS, im. 1. Calmness; quiet; tranquillity; un. 
PLA-CID1-TY, ruffled state. 2. Mildness ; genUcness: 
sweetness of disposition. 
PLACING, ppr. Setting; fixing; establishing. 


t PLAC'T, n. [L. placitum.) A decree or determination. 
Glanville. ES 
PLACT.TO-RY, a. Relating to pleas or plcading in courts 
of law.— Clayton. i 
PLACK'ET, n. (Fr. plaquer.] A petticoat ek. [ Rare.) 
PLA-COIDT-AN, a Pertaining to the placo ape PER 
PLA-€OIDI-ANS, n. pl. Jor. zAat and dos.) Ne ton tho ekin 
ment of Agassiz, the first order of €—À de ng 
covered with enameled plates, as the sbar ^ y dn zs š; 
PLA-FOND, n. [Fr.] The ceiling of a room, 


arched; any soffit. e 
Z H as in this, Í Obsolete. 


PLA 
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PLIGAL, a. (Gr. zÀ) o] Plagal melodies, in music, aro | t PLAINTNG, n. Complaint.—Shak. 


such as have their principal notes lying between the fifth 
of the kev and its octave or twelfth —Hraade. 

e PLA'GI-A-RISM, n. [from plagiary.) The act of purloin- 
ing another man's literary works, or introducing passages 
from another man’s writings and putting them otl as one's 
own; lite theft. 

e PLAÓLA-RIST, *. One who purloins the writings of an- 
other and puts thcm off as his own. 

PLi‘OI-A-RIZE,c¢.& To steal or purloin from tho writings 
of another. 

e PLA‘GI-A-RIZED, pp. Stolen from the writings of another. 

* PL X'QLA-REZING, ppr. Purloining from the writings of 
anothcr. 

* PLA'GI-A-RY, m. (L. plagium) 1. A thief in literature; 
one who purloins anothcr's writings and offers them to 
the public as his own. 2. The crime of literary theft; fobs) 

*PLAOI-A-RY, a. Stealing men; kidnapping; [obs] 2. 
Practicing literary theft.— Hall. 

PLA‘GI-ON-ITE, =. (Gr. r\ayios, oblique, alluding to the 
eee) A blackish, lcad-gray ore of antimony 
an 


a 
PLAGUE (plág), n. (Sp. plaga or llaga; G., Dan. plage; L. 
plaga.] 1. Any thing troublesome or vexatious. 2. A pest- 
ilential disease of an acute, malignant, febrile nature, prev- 
alent around the Mediterranean. 3. A state of misery. 
PLAGUE Gilg. [S pas Mr DEL wae ] 1. To in 
A š (plag), v. t. ; ar; Dan. er.) 1. To in- 
fest with discase, cslamiu, or natural evil of any kind. 2. 
To occasion any one trouble or vexation.—SyN. To vex; 
torment; distress; afllict; harass; annoy; tease; tanta- 
lize; trouble; molest ; embarrass; perpe. 
PLAGUEFYL, a Abounding with plagues; infected with 


plagucs. 
PLAGUE'LESS,a, Free from plagues or the plague. 
PLAGU'I.LY,adv. Vexatiously ; in a manner to vex, harass, 
er ombarrass; greatly; horribly. — Swift. [Im vulgar 
«se. 
FI UY (plágy),a. Vexatious; troublesome ; tormenting. 
ar. 


PLAICE, ? n. (Fr. plie; Sp. platija.) A salt-water fish alied 
PLAISE, $ to the flounder, but larger. 
PLAICE’-MOUTH, n. A wry mouth.— Ben Jonson. 

PLAID (plad), &. A striped or variegated cloth worn as an 
over garment by the Highlanders in Scotland. 

PLAIN (plane), a. (Fr. Ë n; It. plano; Sp. plano, llano ; 
Port. plano; from L. planus.] 1. Without elevations and 
depressions ; not rough ; in this sense often written plane. 
2. Unencumbered ; fair ; as, to beat an enemy in plain fight. 
3. Void of beauty or ornament. 4. Without disguise, cun- 
ning, or affectation; without refinement; as, a plaín man. 
5. Without art or embellishment, as a story. 6. Honestly 
undisguised ; as, to speak in truth. 7. Mere; bare; 
as, plain fools.—Pope. 8. Evident to the understanding ; 
not obscure. 9. Not much varied by modulations, as a 
song. 10. Not high-seasoned ; not rich; not luxuriously 
dressed, as food 11. Not ornamented with figures. 12. 
Not dyed. 13. Not difficult; not embarrassing. 14. Easi- 
ly seen or discovered ; not obscure or difficult to be found. 
—SvN. Even; level; flat; smooth; open; artless; unaf- 
fected ; undieguised; frank; sincere; honest; candid; 
ingenuous; unvarnished ; unembellished ; downright; un- 
reserved; clear; simple; distinct; obvious; apparent; 
manifest. 

PLAIN, adv. 1. Not obscurely ; in a manner to be easily un- 
derstood. 2. Distinctly; articulately. 3. With simplicity; 
artlesaly ; bluntly. 

PLAIN, v. [Ir. cluain; Fr. plaine] 1. Level land; zy, 
an open field with an even suríace, or a surface little va- 
ried by inequalities. 2. Ficld of battle—Arbuthnot. 

PLAIN, v. & 1. To level; to make plain or even on the sur- 
face.—Hayward. 2. To lament.—Spenser ; [obs.) 

t PLAIN, v. i (Fr. plaindre.) To lament, complain, or wail. 

PLAIN’-CHANT, n. See PLAIN-sONG. 

PLAIN'-DEAL-ER, n. One who speaks out his views with 
great plainness. 

nee sr PUR a. pes or communicating with 

rankness and e rity; honest; open; s ing and ac 

M sns plara Ska 

N'-DEAL-ING, n. A speaking or communicating with 
openness and sincerity ; management without art, strata- 
E , Or disguisc ; sincerity. 

PLAIN-HEARTED, a. Having a sincere heart; commu- 
nicating without art; of a frank disposition. 

PLAINCHEART'ED-.NESS, m, Frankness of disposition; 
sincerity.—Hallywell. = 

PLAIN-SONG, n. An ecclesiastical chant in duple measure 
with notes of equal length, and rarely exceeding the com- 
pass of an octave.—P. Cyc. 

PLAM tok ES, a. Speaking with plain, unreserved sin- 


cerity.— A 
PLAIN-WORK (-wurk) n. Plain needle-work, as distin- 
guished from embroidery.— Pope. 


PLAINLY, adv. 1. With a level surface; (rare.) 2. With 
out cunning or disguisc. 3. Without ornament or artificia. 
embcllislunent. 4. Frankly; honcstly; sincerely. 5. In 
carnest; fairly. 6. In a mannicr to bc easily scen or com- 

rehended. 7. Evidently; clearly; not obscurcly. 

PLAINNESS, n. L Levelness; evenness of surface. 2. 
Want of ornament; want of artiticial show. 3. Open 
ness; rough, blunt, or unrefined frankncss. 4. Artless- 
ness ; simplicity ; candor. 5. Clearness ; openncss ; sin- 


cerity. 

PLAINT, n. [Fr. plainte.) 1. Lamentation; complaint; au» 
dible expression of sorrow.— Milton. 2, Complaint; rep- 
rcsentation made of injury or wrong done. Bacon.—3. 
law, a private memorial tendered to a court, in which the 
person scts forth his cause of action.—4. In law, a com 
plaint; a formal accusation exhibited by a private person 
against an offender for a breach of law or a public offense. 
— Laws of Neo York and Conn. 

PLAINTTUL, a. Complaining; expressing sorrow with an 
audible voice.—Sidney. 

PLAINTIFF, n. (Fr. plaintif.) In law,the person who com- 
mences a suit before a tribunal for the recovery of a claim , 
opposed to defendant. 

PLAINTIVE, a. (Fr. plaintif.) 1. Lamenting; complain 
ing; expressive of sorrow. 2. Complaining; expressing 
sorrow or grief; repining.. 

PLAINTYVE-LY, adv. In a manner expressive of grief 

BET Nee a. The quality or state of expressing 


grie 

PLAINT'LESS, a, Without complaint; unrcpining. 

PLAIT, n. (W. pith.) 1. A fold; a doubling, as of cloth. 
2. A braid, as of hair or straw. 

PLAIT (plate), v. & 1. To fold; to double in narrow 
streaks. 2. To braid; to interweave strands. 3. To en- 


anpe: to involve. 

PLAITED, pp. or a. Folded; braided; interwoven 

PLAIT'ER, n. One who plaits or braids. 

PLAITING, Folding; doubling; braiding. 

PLAN, n. [Fr., G. D., Dan., Sw., Russ. plan.) 1. The rep- 
resentation of any thing drawn on a plane ; as, the plan of 
a building. 2 Any thing devised or projected ; as, a plan 
of operations.—Syn. Draught ; delineation ; plot; sketch; 
scheme ; project; design; contrivance ; device. 

PLAN, v. t. 1. To form a draught or representation of any 
intended work. 2. To scheme; to devise; to form in 

esign. 
PLi'NA-RY,a. Pertaining to a plane.—Dict. 


PLANCH, v. ug planche.) plank; to cover with 
lanks or bo —Gorges. 
PLANCHED (plancht), pp. Covered or made of planks or 


boards. 

PLANCHER, w. A floor.—Bacon. 

PLANCH'ET, w. (Fr. planchette.] A flat piece of metal or 
coin.— Encyc. 
PLANCH'ING, n. The laying of floors m a building; also, 

a floor of boards or planks.— Carew, 

PLANE, a. (L. planus. See PLAIN.) Without elevations or 
depressions; even; level; flat.—Plane chart, a chart con- 
structed on the supposition of the earth and sea being an 
extended plane surface, with the degrees of latitude and 
longitude every where equal.—Plane sailing, in naviga 
tion, the art of determining the ship's place on the suppo- 
sition that she is moving on a plane. 

PLANE, n. (from L. planus. See PLAIN.) 1. In geometry, 
an even or level surface, like plain in popular language.— 
9. In astronomy. an im surface supposed to pass 
through any of the curves described on the celestial 
sphere.—3. In joinery, an instrument used in smoothing 
boards.—An ixcli plane is any plane inclined to the 
horizon, at whatever angle. 

PLANE, v.t. 1. To make smooth ; to pare off the inequal- 
ities of the surface of a board or other piece of wood by 
the use of a plane. 2. To free from inequalities of sur- 


face. 

PLiNE-Ti-BLE, n. An instrument or board marked off 
into degrees from the center, used in surveying landa, by 
which the draught or plan is taken on the spot during the 
progress of the survey.—Hutton. 

PLANE-TREE, n. [L. platanus; Fr. plane, ne] A 
large tree of the genus Crisi having broad leaves, and 
seeds united in little globular pendent balls. The Oriental 
or Asiatic plane-tree, and the occidental or American, 
which is also called button-wood, are well-known species. 

PLANED, pp.ora. Made smooth with a plane ; leveled. 

PLANER, n. One who smooths with a plane.— a: 

PLAN'ET, n. (Gr. wÀaynrns.] Literally, a wanderer; a ce- 
lestial body which revolves about the sun in an orbit of s 
moderate degree of eccentricity, as distinguished from s 
comet, which has a very eccentric orbit. The moons or 
satellites revolving about tho planeta are called secondary 
planets, and hence the planets themselves are soinetiines 
called primary planets. 
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PLAN'ET-STRUE€K, a. Affected by the influence of plun- 
eta; blasted. —Sucklixg. 

PLAN-ET-A'RLUM, n. An astronomical machine which, by 
the movement of ita parts, reprcscnts tho motions and or- 
bita of the planets, 

PLAN'ET-A-RY, a. [Fr. planetaire.) 1. Pertaining to the 

lancts. 2. Consisting of planets. 3. Under the domin- 

n or influence of a planet. dsroboev] 4. Produced by 
planets.—Shak. 5. Having the naturc of a planet; erratic 
or revolving. 

PLAN'ET-ED, a. Belonging to plancts.— Young. 

| PLA-NET'1€-AL, ». Pertaining to plancts.— JD rown. 

PLAN'ET-ULE, n. A littlc planet.—Conybeare. 

PLAN-I-METRI€, la. Pertaining to the mensuration 

PLAN.I-MET'RIC-AL, $ of plane surfaces. 

PLA-NIM'E-TRY, n. [L. planus, and Gr. perpew.) The men- 
suration of plane surfaces. 

PLAN'TSH, v. t. To render a metallic surface level and 
emootk, by pounding it gently with a emooth-faced ham- 
mer, as tin platen, &c.— Henry's Chemistry. 

PLAN'ISH ED (plan'isht), P. ade smooth by hammcring. 

PLAN'ISH-ING, ppr. Making smooth by hammering. 

PLAN'1-SPHERE, n. (L. planus and sphere.) A sphere pro- 
jected on a plane ; a map exhibiting the circles of a sphere. 

PLANK, n. (Fr. planche; W. planc; D. plank; G., Dan. 
planke.) A broad piece of sawed timber, differing from 
& board only in being thicker. 

PLANK, v.t. To cover or lay with planks. 

PLANKED (plankt), pp. Covered with planks. 

PLANK'NG, ppr. Laying with planks. 

PLAN'LESS, a. Having no plan. 

PLANNED, pp. Devised ; schemed. 

PLANNER, x. One who plans or forms a plan; a pro- 


PLAN'NING, ppr. Scheming; devising ; making a plan. 
PLA'NO-CON'CAVE, a. Flat on one side and concave on 
the other. 
PLA'NO-C€ONT1O-AL, a. Plane or level on one side and 
conical on the other.—Grew. 
PLA'NO-CON'VEX,a. Plane or flat on one side and con- 
vex on the other.— Newton. 
PLA'NO-HOR-I-ZON'TAL, a. Having a level, horizontal 
surface or position.— Lee. 
PLANO-SUB'U-LATE, a. Smooth and awl.shaped. 
PLA-NCR'BIS, n. (L. planus and orbis.] A genus of fresh- 
É CAR ur oth ng Pi of a ANS al 58 
» n. (Fr. plante; It. pianta ; L., Sp., Port., Sw. planta ; 
D. plant] 1. A vegetable ; an orant body, ichs the 
power of propagating itself by sceds. "The term is popu- 
larly applied to small Md hy yor as herbs and shrubs. 2. 
A sping Dryden.—3. In Scripture, a child; a descend- 
ant; the inhabitant of a country.—Ps. cxliv. 4. The sole 
of the foot; (little used.) 5, The fixtures and tools neces- 
sary to c on any trade or mechanical business ; (local. 
PLANT, v.t. 1. To put in the ground and cover, as seed 
for growth. 2. To set in the ground for growth, as a 
young tree or a vegetable with roots. 3. To engendcr ; to 
set the germ of any thing that may increase ; as, to plant 
anger.—Shak. 4. To set firmly; to fix, as a standard or 
flag. 5. To settle; to fix the first inhabitants ; to establish, 
as a colony. 6. To furnish with plants; to lay out and 
prepare with rum 7. To set and direct or point, as 
cannon. 8. To introduce and establish. 9. To unite to 
Christ and fix in a state of fellowship with him.— Ps. xcii. 
PLANT, v. i. To perform the act of planting — i 
PLANT-CANE, n. Inthe West Indies, the first ri growth 
of the sugar-cane directly from the planted slips.—Edwards. 
PLANT-LOUSE, n. An insect that infests plants; a vine- 
fretter; the puceron. 
PLANT'A-BLE, a. Capable of being planted.— Edwards. 
t PLANT'AGE, n. (L. plantago.] An herb.—Shak. 
PLANT'AIYN (plantin), n. (Fr.) A plant of the genus planta- 
go. The coramon plantain is found near the abode of 
civilized man in all parts of the world. 
PLANT'AIN, Yn. (Sp. platano.] A tree of the genus 
PLANT'AYN-TREE, $ mysa and of the palm tribe, whose 
fruit forms the entire sustenance of many of the inhabit- 
ants of tropical climates. ° : 
$PLANT'AL,a. Belonging to plants.—Glanville. 
PLANT-A"TION, n. [L. plantatio.) 1. The act of planting or 
sctting in the earth for growth. 2. The place planted ; ap- 
lied to ground planted with trees for the pl ag Of pre. 
ucing timber, or for ornament, &c.—3. In the Southern 
States and the West Indies, a large estate cultivated chiefly 
hy negroes, either slaves or free, who live in a distinct 
community on the estate under the control of the pro- 
prietor or master, 4. An original settlement in a new 
country; a town or village planted.—B. Trumbull. 5. A 
colony.— Bacon.— Burke. 6. À first planting; introduction ; 
establishmcnt.—K. Charles. 
PLANTED, pp. or a. 1. Set in the earth for propagation ; 
set; fixed; introduced; established. 2. Furnished with 
seeds or plants for growth. 3. Furnished with the first 
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abluta; sctticd. 4, Fill:d or furnished With what is 


PLANTER, n. 1. One who Plants, sets, introducce or ee 


tabliahes, 2. Onu who ectiies in a new or uneu tiv 

[dex viae d rad ip a plantation ; wed her 
ndies tTR alca O i 

introduces and cstablishes. f America. 4. One who 

PLANTER-SIJIP, n. The business of a plante r 

PLANT'-CLE, ». A young plant or plaut in embryo 

PLANT HORADE. * Tis Planta, the solo of the fuot, and 
&radior, to walk. n animal that walks 
sole of the foot, as the bcar.— Bell. Sees ee ta 

PLANT'I-GRADE, a. Walking on the sole of the fuot. 

PLANTING, ppr. 1. Setting in the earth for proparation; 
setting ; settling ; introducing ; establishing. 2 a. ( unsiat 
ing of or pertaining to planters; as, a planting communi. 
ty; penaa States. 

PLANTING, n. 1. The act or opcration of setting in the 
ground for propagation, as secds, trees, shrubs, &c.—9. In 
England, the art of forming plantations of trees. 

PLANT'LET, ». A little plant.— Keith. 

PLANTULE, n. The cmbryo of a plant. 

PLASH, n. !D. plas) 1. A small collection of standing we 
tor; a puddle. The branch of a trec partly cut or 
lopped und bound to other branches. 

PLASH, v. £ To dabble in water ; usually splash. 

PLASII, v. t. (Fr. plisser.) To interwcave branchces.—In 
New England, to splice. 

PLASH ED (plasht) pp. Interwoven, as branches. 

PARTING; ppr. Cutting and interweaving, as branches 

a hedge. 

PLASHING, x. 1. The act or operation of cutting emall 
trccs half through, and interweaving them. as in hedges. 
2. The dashing or sprinkling of coloring matter on the 
walls of buildings, as in imitation of granite, &c. 

PLASH'Y, a. Watery; abounding with puddles.— Sandy. 

PLASM, n. (Gr. xAacpya.) A mold or matrix in which any 
thing is cast or formed to a particular shape. {Lisle used.) 

PLASMA, a. A varicty of quartz.— Dana. 

PLAS-MAT'I6, la. Giving shape; having thc power of 

PLAS-MATI€E-AL, § giving form.— More. 

PLASTER, x. [G. pflaster; D. pleistre; Dan. ster; Fr. 
plátre) 1. A composition of lime, watcr, and sand, well 
mixed into a kind of paste and used for coating walls and 
partitions of houses. The term plaster is also applied to 
the matcrial composed of plaster of Paris, of which orna- 
mcuts, figures, moldings, &c., arc made.—2. In pharmacy, 
an external application of a harder consistence than an 
ointment, and of an adhesive nature, spread on leather, 
cloth, &c.—Plaster of Paris, a composition of severn! spe- 
cies of gypeum dug near Montmarte, near Paris, in France, 
used in building and in casting busts and statues. [n pop- 
ular language, this name is applicd improperly to plaster- 
stone, or to any species of gypsuin. 

PLASTER, v. t, 1. To overlay with plaster, as the parti- 
tions of a house, walls, &c. 2. To cover with a plaster, 
as a wound.—8. In popular language, to smooth over ; to 
cover or conccal defects or irregularities. 

PLÁAS'TER-STONE, n. Gypsum, which see. 

PLAS’TERED, pp. or a. Overlaid with plaster. 

PLAS'TER-ER, n. 1. One who overlays with plaster. 2 
One who makes figures in plaster.— Wotton. 

PLXS'TER-ING, ppr. Covering with or laying on plaster 

PLAS'TER-ING, n. 1. The act or operation of overlaying 
with plaster. 2. The plastcr-work of a building; a cover- 
ing ot plaster. 

PLASTIC, a. [Gr. sÀaerixos.] 1. Having the power to give 
form or fashion to a mass of matter.—Prior. 2 Capable 
of being molded, formed, or modeled ; as, plastic material. 

PLAS'TI€ €LAY,2. One of the beds of the eocene period, 
so called becausc used in making pottery.—Lyell. 

PLAS-TIC'I-TY, a. 1. The quality of giving form or shape 
to matter.—Encyc. 2. Capacity of being molded, formed 
or modeled. 

PLAS-TOG'RA-PHY, n. The act of forming figurcs in 

aster. 

PLAS'TRON, n. A piece of leather stuffed, used by fencers 
to defend the body against pushes.— Dryden. 

PLAT, v. & To weave; to form by texture.—Ray. 

T, 3 Work donc by platting or intcrweav- 

PLAT'TING, $ ing. 

PLAT, n. Pan D. plat; Fr. plat; G. platt.) A small plece 

of ground, usually a portion of flat, even ground. 

fPLAT, a. Plain; tlat—Chaucer. peer 

t PLAT, adv, 1, Plainly; flatly; downright. 2 Sinootly, 
cvenly. don 

PLAT-RBAND, m. 1. A border of flowers in a garden. 5o78 
a wall, or the side of a parterre; hence, a bord ier y 
architecture, a flat square molding, whose p 
much less than its height. 3. The lintel of "+ e MAY 
dow. s list of fillet heap the inet vé oM jen 

PLATA n. [L. platanus. aar >: 

PLATE, n. [D. t G. plate; Sw. plat: Dan, D. piat} 
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L. À piece of metal dat or extended in breadth. 2 Armor 
of plate, composcd of broad picces. 3. The namic coin- 
monly given to gold and silver wrought into articles of 
household furniture. 4. A small shallow vesscl, inade of 
silver or other metal, or of earth glazed and baked, from 
which provisions arc eaten at table. 5. The prizo given 
for Qu. beat horse in a race.—6, In architecture, the piece 
of timber which supports the ends of the rafters. 7 An 
engraving from a plate of metal or wood. 8. A solid page 
of metal to print from; as in stereotype plates. . 

PLATE, v.t. 1. To cover or overlay with plate or with 
metal ; used particularly of silver. 2. To arm with plate 
or metal for dcfense. 3. To adorn with plate. 4. To beat 
into thin flat pieces or lamine. 

PLATE-GLASS, n. A fine kind of glass cast in thick plates, 
and used for mirrors and the best windows.— Francis. 
PLA-TEAU' (pluto), n. (Fr.a platter.) 1. A broad, flat space. 

9. A large ornamented dish for the center of a table. 

PLATED, pp. or a. Covered or adorned with plate ; armed 
with plate ; beaten into plates. 

PLATEN, a. Among printers, the flat part of a press by 
which the impression is made. 

PLATEY, a. Like a plate; puunr dd di d 

PLAT'FORM, ^. [plat and form.) 1. The sketch of any 
thing horizontally delineated; the ichnography.—Sandys. 
2. A place laid out after any model. —3. In the mi- 
tary art, an elevation of earth or a floor of wood or stone, 
on which cannons are mounted to fire on an encmy.— $. 
In architecture, an assembl of timbers for carrying a 
flat covering of a house, or the flat covering itself. —Gwit. 
5. A kind of terrace, or broad, smooth, open walk on the 
top of a building, as in the Oriental houses.—6. In ships, 
the orlop. 7. Any number of planks or other materials 
forming a floor for any purpose. 8. A plan; a scheme; 
ground-work. Bacon.—9. In Neo England, an ecclesi- 
astical constitution, or a plan for the government of 
churches. 

PLAITIO ASPECT. In astrology, a ray cast from one 
planet to another, not exactly, but within the orbit of its 
own light.— Bailey. 

*PLATI-NA. See PLATINUM. 

PLATING, ppr. Overlaying with plate or with a metal; 
beating into thin lamine, 

PLATING, n. The art or operation of covering any thing 
with plate or with a metal, particularly of overlaying a 
baser metal with a thin plate of silver. 

PLAT-I-NIF'ER-OUS, a. [platina and fero.) Producing 
platinum ; as, platiniferous sand. 

PLATI-NUM, n. (Sp. platina.] A metal first discovered in 
the mines of Choco, in Peru, nearly of the color of silver, 
but less bright, and the heaviest of the metals. Its specific 
gravity is about 20, and may be increased by heat and 
pressure to 214.—Spongy platinum, or platinum sponge, 
metallic platinum in the form of a porous brown mass; 
much used in chemical experiments.—Platinum black, 
metallic Uum in the form of a black powder. 

PLAT'I-TUDE, n. (Fr.) Flatness; dullness; insipidity. 

PLA-TON‘€, a. Pertaining to Plato the philosopher, or to 
his philosophy, his school, or his opinions —The Platonic 
bodies are the five regular geometrical solids: viz., the 
tetrahedron, hexahedron or cube, octahedron, dodecahe- 
dron, and icosahedron. —Platonic love is a pure spiritual 
affection subsisting between the sexes, unmixed with car- 
pe desires, and regarding the mind only and its excel- 

ences. 

PLA-TONTE-AL-LY, ade. After the manner of the Plato- 


nists, 

PLATO-NISM, n. The doctrines of Plato and his follow. 
ers Plato believed that God, an infinitely wise, just, and 
powerful spirit, formed the visible universe out of pre-ex- 
istent amorphous matter, according to perfect patterns or 
ideas eternally existent in his own mind. Philosophy he 
considered as being a knowledge of the true nature of 
things, as discoverable in those eternal ideas after which 

all aoe were fashioned.— Murdock. 

5PLi NIST, 22. One who professes to be a follower 

PLA'"TO-NIZ-ER, $ of Plato, and to philosophize as he did. 

ire re. v. É To adopt the views of the Platonic 
scho 

PLATO-NIZE, v. t. To explain on the principles of the 
Platonic school, or to accommodate to those principles. 

PLATO-NIZED, pp. Conformed to the views of Plato- 
nists.—En feld. 

PLiTO-NIZ-ING, ppr.or a. Adopting the views of the Pla- 


tonists. 

PLA-TOON’, v. [Fr. peloton.) Formerly, a small body of sol- 
diers or musketcers, drawn out of a battalion of foot when 
they form a hollow square, to strengthen the angles.—In 
present usage, two files forming a subdivision of a com- 


PLATTER, n lA m shallow dish for holding the pro- 
Mug ug ofa table. 2. One who plats or forms by weaving. 
LAT. 
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PLATTER-FACED (-fasto), a. Having a broad face. 

PLAT'TING, ppr. Weaving; forming by texture. 

PLAT'TING, n. Slips of bast, cane, straw, &c., woven or 
plaited for making into hats, &c.— M'Culloch. 

PLAT'Y-PUS, n. [Gr. xAarvc and xovg.) A name given to 
two quadrupeds of New Holland, of the gcnus ornitho 
rhynchus, having a body flattened like that of the otter 
and covered with hair, a bill like a duck, and webbed 
feet, with a venomous spur on the hinder lcg. 

PLAUDTT, n. (L. plaudo.] Praise bestowcd.—SvN. Accla 
mation ; shouting; applause; encomium ; commendation , 
approbation. 

PLAUD'TT-O-RY, a. Applauding; commanding. 

PLAUS-I-BILT-TY, n. Speciousness; superficial appear- 
ance of right.—Swift. 

PLAUST.BLE, a. (L. plausibilis.] 1. That may be applaud- 
cd; that may gain favor or SPORE: honce, superfi- 
cially pleasing; apparently t; specious; popular. 2 
Using specious ar ents or discourse. ° 

PLAUS'I-BLE-NESS, n. Speciousness; show of right or 
propriety.—Sanderson. 

PLAUS'I-BLY, adv. With fair show; speciously ; in a man- 
ner adapted to gain favor or approbation. 

PLAU'SIVE, a. 1. Applauding; manifesting praise. 2. Plaus- 
ible.—Shak. 


PLAY, v. £ (Sax. plegan, plegian.] 1. To use any exercise 
for pleasure or recreation; to do something not as a task 
or for profit, but for amusement. 92. To sport; to frolic; 
to frisk. 3. To toy to act with levity. 4. To trific; to 
act wantonly and thoughtlessly. 5. To do something fan- 
ciful; to give a fanciful turn to; as, to play upon a word. 
6. To make sport or practice sarcastic merriment; as, to 

lay upon one.—Pope. 7. To mock; to practice illusion. 
4 o contend in a game. 9. To practice a trick or de- 
ception. 10. To perform on an instrument of music. 11. 
To move, or to move with alternate dilatation and con- 
traction, as the lungs. 12. To operate; to act, as a ma- 
chine. 13. To move irregularly; to wanton; as, sedges 
play with wind.— Shak. 14. To act a part on the stage; 
to personate a character. 15. To represent a standing 
character. 16. To act in any particular character. 17. 
To move in any manner ; to move one way and another, 
as a wheel or piston. 18. To gamble. 

PLAY, v.t. 1. To put in action or motion. 2. To use an 
instrument of music. 3. To act a sportive part or charac- 
ter. 4. To act or perform by representing a character. 
5. To act; to perform, as one's part in life. 6. To per 
form in contest for amusement or for a prize.—T^o play 
off, to display; to show; to put in exercise.— To play on 
or upon. 1. To deceive; to mock or to trifle with. 2. To 
give a fanciful turn to. 

PLAY, n. 1. Any exercise or series of actions intended for 
pleasure, amusement, or diversion, as cricket, or quoit, or 
blindman's-buff. 2. Amusement ; rt; frolic; gam- 
bols. 3. Game; gaming; practice of contending for vic- 
tory, for amusement, or for a prize. 4. Practice in any 
contest. 5. Action; use; employment; office; as, to 
come in play. 6. Practice; action; manner of acting in 
contest or negotiation ; as, fair play. 7. A dramatic com- 
position ; a comedy or dy ; a composition in which 
characters are represented by dialogue and action. 8. 
Representation or exhibition of a comedy or tragedy. 9. 
Performance on an instrument of music. 10. Motion; 
movement, regular or irregular. 11. State of agitation or 
discussion. 12. Room for motion. 13 Liberty of acting, 
room for enlargement or display ; scope.—Play of colors, 
an appearance of several prismatic colors in rapid suc. 
cession on turning an object, as a diumond. 

PLAY-BILL, ^. A printed advertisement of a play, with 
the parts assigned to the actors. : 

PLAY'-BOOK, n. A book of dramatic compositions. 

PLAiYCDAY, n. A day given to play or diversion; a da 
exempt from work. 

PLAY-DEBT Io den. n. A debt contracted by gaming. 


PLAY-FEL-LOW, ^. A companion in amusements or 
sports, 
tPLAY-FERE, n. [play and fere. See FERE.) A play-fellow 


PLAY-GAiME, n. Play of children —Locke. 

PLAY-GO-ER, n. One who frequents plays. 

PLAY-GO-ING,a. Frequenting the exhibitions of the stage. 

PLAY’-HOUSE, n. A house appropriated to the exhibition 
of dramatic compositions ; a theatre.— Pope. 

t PLAY’-PLEAS-URE (-plezh'ur) n. Idle amusement. 

PLAYED, pp. Acted; performed; putin motion. 

PLAYER, n. 1. One who plays in any game or y gis 2 
An idler.—SAak. 3. An actor or performer of dramatic 
scenes. 4. A mimic.—Dryden. 5. One who performs on 
an instrument of music. 6. A gamester. 7. One who 
acts a part in a certain manner. 

PLAYTUL, a. 1. Sportive; given to levity. 2. Indulging 
a sportive fancy. 

PLAY'FUL-LY, ade. In a sportive manner. 

PLAY'FUL-NESS, n. Sportivencss. 
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PLAYTNG, n. The act of playing, particularly of perform. 
Ë in ae an Lay gets of mune 
Y'ING, ppr. Acting; performing; sporting. 

in ni n. A play-fellow; a companion fa diversions. 
— More. 

PLAY'SÓME Kp ur), a. rayu wanton.——Shelion. 

PLAY'SÓMF-NESS, n. Playfulnees; wantonness. 

PLAYTHING, n. A toy; any thing that serves to amuse. 

PLAYWRIGHT (-rite), n. A maker of plays.— Pope. 

PLEA (plee), n. (Norm. plait, plet, plaid, ple; Fr. plaidoyer | 
1. In law, that which is alleged by a party in support of his 
demand ; but, in a more limited and technical sense, the an- 
swer of the defendant to the plaintiff's declaration and de- 
mand. 2 A cause in court; a lawsuit, or a criminal pro- 
cess; as, court of common pleas.— Laws of Mass, 3. 
That which is alleged in defense or justification ; an ex- 
cuse ; an apology. 4. Urgent prayer or entreaty. 

{PLEACH, v. & [Fr. plisser.) To bend; to interweave 
branches of trece. 

PLEAD, v. £. (Fr. plaider.] 1. In a genera! sense, to arguc 
or reason in support of a claim, or in defense against thc 
claim of another.—2. In law, to present an answer to the 
declaration of a plaintiff. 3. “To urge reasons for or against; 
to attempt to persuade one by argument or supplication. 
4. To supplicate with earnestness. 5. To urge; to press 
by operating on the passions. 

PLEAD, e. t. 1. To discuss, defend, and attempt to main- 
tain by arguments or reasons offered to the tribunal or 

reon Who has the power of determining; to arguc. 2. 

o allege or adduce in proof, support, or vindication. 3. 

To offer in excuse. 4. To allege and offer in a legal plea or 

defense, or for repelling a demand in law.—5. In ATE 

to plead the cause of the righteous, as God, is to vindicate 
them against enemies. 

FLEAD'A-BLE, a. That may be pleaded; that may be al- 
teged in proof, defense, or vindication.— Dryden. 

PLEADED, pp. Offered or urged in defense; alleged in 
Fat or support. 

FLZADER, n. (Fr. plaideur.) 1. One who argucs in a court 
of justice.— if 2. One who forme pleas or pleadings. 
3. One who offers reasons for or against; one who at- 
tempts to maintain by arguments. 

PLEAD'ING, ppr. Offering in defense; supporting by ar- 
Berean or reasons; supplicating. 

PLEAD'ING, n. The act or supporting by arguments, or of 
reasoning to persuade. 

PLEAD'ING-LY, adv. 


By pleading. 
PLEADINGS, n. p. In k ; 


w, the mutual altcrcations be- 
tween the plaintiff and defendant, or writtcn statements 
of the parties in support of their claims. 

IPLEAS'ANCE (plez'anse), n. (Fr. plaisance) Gaycty; 

leasantry ; merriment.—Spenser. 

PLEAS’ANT (plez'ant), a. [Fr. plaisant.) 1. Affording grat- 
ification to the mind or senses. 2. Contributing to enjoy- 
ment, as society. 3. Characterized by sport or humor; 
as, a pleasant fellow. 4. Tritling; adapted rather to mirth 
than use. 5. Giving pleasure.—SvN. Pleasing; gratifying; 
agreeable; cheerful; good-humored; en!ivcning; gay; 
TI merry; sportive; humorous; jocose; amusing; 


tty. 
PLEAS’ANT-TONGUED (plez'anttungd), a. Having pleas- 


ing AND 
PLEAS'ANT-LY (plez'ant-ly), adv. 1. In such a manner as 
9 piese or gratify. 2. Gayly; merrily; in good humor. 
1 


ghtly ; ludicrously. 
PLEAS'ANT-NESS (plez'antnes), n. 1. State of being pleas- 
ant or a ble. 2. Cheerfulness; gayety ; merriment. 


PLKAS'ANT-RY (plez'antry), x. (Fr. plaisanterie.) 1. Gay- 
ety; merriment. 2. Sprightly saying; lively talk; etfu- 
sion of humor. 

PLEASE (pleez), v. t. [Fr. plaire, plaisant ; L. placeo.] 1. To 
excite agreeable scnsations or emotions in; to gratify.— 
Pope. 2. To satisfy; to content. 3. To prefer; to have 
satisfaction in; to like; to choose. 

PLEASE, v. € 1. To like; to choose; to prefer. 2. To 
condescend ; to comply; to be pleased. (A word of cere- 


mony. 
PLEASED (pleezd), pp. ora. Gratified; affected with agree- 
able sensations or emotions. 
tPLEASED-LY, adv. Ina way to be pleased.— Feltham. 
PLEAS’ED-NESS, n. The atate of being pleascd.—J. Ed- 


wards. 

PLEASE'MAN, n. An officious person who courts favor 
servilely; a pickthank.—S3Aak. . 

PLEASER, n. One who pleases or gratifies; one who 
courts favor by humoring or flattering compliances, or a 
show of obcdience. . 

PLEASTNG, ppr. Gratifying; exciting agrceable sensations 
or emotions in. 

PLEASING, a. 1. Giving pleasure or gratification to the 
senses or to the mind. 2 Gaining approbation. — Syn. 
Agreeable; gratifying; pleasant; grateful; plcasurable; 
acceptable. 
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PLEARTNG, m. The net of gratifyl 
* . ` T" y ng. 
PLEABING-L Y, ado. | 
HEU AU irem upra 
, 1 "DL A i lezh' - y . 
sm b soron RM “hig F isq 
ÉAS'UICA-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of givin 
PLEASUR-A-BLY, ado. With speu na 
of the senses or the mind Mov" UNA un 


PLEASURE (plezh'ur), n. (Fr. plaisir. 
of the senses or of the mild I eid Po sities anon 
tions; the excitement, relish, or happiness produced b 
the attainment or the expectation. uf goud; uppused nd 
pain. 2 Sensual or sexual gratification. 3. A probation. 
4. What the will dictates or prefers 5. A favors thar 
which pleascs.—Acts, xxv.,9. G. Arbitrary determination. 
a Payment K Ana Haa i comfort; solace ; joy ; 

ess; delight; will; choice; preference; : 

rd command. y Ted 
SURE (plezh'ur), e. t. To give or afford pleasur 

to please ; to gratify.—Shak. š P x: 

PLEÉAS'URE-BOAT, m. A boat appropriated to sailing for 
amuhaement. 

PLEAS'URE-CAR'RIAÓE, n. A Carriage for pleasure. 

PLEASURE-GROUND, x. Ground laid out in an orne 
mental manner and appropriated to amusement. 

PLEAS'URE-FUL, a. Pleasant; agrecable.—Abbot. [Rare] 

PLÉAS'UR-IST, n. A person devoted to worldly pleasure. 
— Brown. (Little used.) = 

PLE-BE'IAN (ple-b&'yan), a. [It. plebeio ; L. plebeius.) 1. 
Pertaining to the common people; vulgar. 9. Consísting 
of common pcoplc. 

PLE-BETAN, . One of the common people or lower ranks 
of men.— [Usually applied to the common people of 
ancient Rome. 

t PLE-BETANCE, n. The common people. 

PLE-BE'TAN-ISM, x. The conduct of plebcians. 

PLE€'TOG-NATHES, 2x. pl. (Gr. cx and yraOos.] An 

PLE€-TOGNA-THY, $ order of fishes having the cheek 
bones immovably united with the jaws, as the file-fish. 

PLE€-TOG-NATH'I€, a. Pertaining to the plectocnathes. 

PLEC€'TRUM, n. (L.] A small instrument commonly of 
ivory, with which the ancicnts struck the lyre. 

PLEDGE (plej), n. (Fr. pleige; Norm. plegg.] 1. Something 
put in pawn; that which is deposited with another as sc- 
curity for thc payment of a debt or performance of a con- 
tract; a pawn, deposit, or carnest. 2. Any thing given or 
considered as a eccurity for the performance of an act. 3. 
A surety; a hostage.  Dryden.—4. In law, a gage or eceu- 
rity, real or personal, given for the repayment of money. 

. In law, bail ; surety given for thc prosecution of a suit, 
or for the appearance of a defendant, or for restoring gouda 
taken in distress and replevied. 6. A drinking of health 
to another; sec terb, Noe. 5 and 6.—To put in pledge, tc 
pawn.— To kold in pledge, to keep as sccurity. 


PLEDGE, v. i. [Fr. pleiger.) 1. To deposite in pawn or as 
security. 2. To give asa warrant or security ; as, to pledge 
one's faith. 3. To secure by a pledge.—SAak.; (rere) 4. 


To engage for by promise or declaration; as, to pledge the 
performance of a thing.—5. Formerly, to invite to drink by 
drinking of the cup frst, and then handing it to another. 
This was originally a pledge of security against poison 
&c.—6. In present usage, simply to drink to the health of 
another. 7. To cngage by promise or declaration. 
PLEDGED, pp. or a. posited as security; given in war- 


rant. 

PLEDÓ-EE' n. The person to whom any thing is pledged. 

PLEDGER, n. 1. One who pledges or pawns any thing; 
onc who warrants or secures. 2. Onc who inv.wes anoth- 
er to drink by drinking first; one who drinks to the health 
of another. 

fPLEDGER-Y, n. A pledging; surctiship.—Excye. 

PLEDÓ'ET, n. In surgery, a compress, or small, flat tent of 
lint, laid over & wound to imbibe the matter discharged 
and keep it clcan. 

PLEDÓTNG, ppr. Depositing in pawn or as security; giv- 
KUT a Warrant; drinking a health. 

b 'IADS (pléyadz), "um E (L. pleiades - Gr. w\cradcs.] 

PLETA-DES (plé'ya-déz), n astronomy, the ecvcn Mars 
situated in thc neck of the constellation Taurus. [Pleiad, 
in thc singular, ís sometimes used.) 

tPLENAL, a, Ful.—Beaumont and Fletcher. _ 

* PLENA-RI-LY, adv. Fully; completely.—.4yliffe. 

* PLF’NA-RI-NESS, n. Fullness; completcness. 

PLEN'AR.TY, n. The state ofa benefice when occnpied. 

* PLR'NA-RY, a. (L. plenus; Fr. plein; It. plenerio.) Full 
entire ; complete, ns an indulgence.— Encyc. 

*tPLENA-RY, 2. Decisive procedure.—Aw fe. 

PLEN.LLÜ'NAR, a Pertaining to the full moon. 

PLEN-I-LONA-RY, a. Relating to the full moon. E 

1 PLENT.LUNE, n. (L. plenilunium.] Tho full moon. 


Jonson. . 
PLE-NIP/O-TENCE, n. (L. plenus and potentia) Fulloces 
or complcteness of powver.—. Milton. 
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PL ENI TER T, a. [L. plenipotens.] l'osscssing full pow- 
er.—Milton. 

PLEN--PO-TEN'TIA-RY, n. (Fr. plenipotentiaire.] A per- 
son invested with full power to transact any busincas; 
usually., an cinbassador or envoy to a foreign court fur- 
nished with full power. 

PLEN-I-PO-TENTIA-RY, e. Containing full power. 

tPLENISH, for replenish. 

PL£'NIST, n. [L. plen E One who maintains that all space 
is full of matter.— Boy 

PLENT.TUDE, w. (L. plenitudo.) 1. Fullness. 2. Reple- 
tion; animal fullness; plethora; redundancy of blood and 
humors in the animal body.—Encyc. 3. Fullness; com- 
plete compctence ; abundance; exuberance. 4. Com- 
pletencse. 

*PLFN'TE-OUS, a. 1. Sufficient for every purpose. 2. 
Yielding abundance. 3. Having an abundance. 4. Pos- 
sessing in abundance and ready to bestow liberally. Ps. 
"wl E Plentiful ; copious ; abundant; ample ; full; 

itful. 

* PLEN TE-OUS-LY, adv. In abundance; copiously; plen- 
tifully.— Milton. 

PELEN TE OES NESS n. Abundance ; copious supply ; 
plenty. 

PLENTI-FUL, a, 1. Abundant; adequate to every purpose. 
2. Yielding abundant crops; affording a full supply SEN 
Copious; plenteous; ample; exuberant; fruitful. 

PLEN‘TI-FUL-LY, adv. Copiously; abundantly; with am- 

e supply.—Addison. 

P ENTLF L-NESS, n. 1. The state of being plentiful; 
abundance. 2 The quality of affording full supply. 

PLEN'TY, n. (L. plenus] 1. Abundance ; copiousness ; 
full or adcquate supply. 2. Fruitfulness; [a poetic use.) 

PLENTY, e Plentiful; being in abundance.—Goldsmith.— 


Franklin, 

PLENUM, n. [L.] Fullness of matter in space; opposed to 
vacuum. 

PL£'O-NASM, n. [L. pleonasmus.] Redundancy of words 
in speaking or writing; the use of more words to express 
ideas than are necessary. 

PL£É'O-NASTE (-nast), n. (Gr. rAcovacros.] A variety of 
spinel ; Ceylanite, which see. 

PLE-O-NAS'TIO, 2a. Pertaining to pleonasm; partak- 

PLE-O-NASTI€-AL, $ ing off peona; redundant. 

PLEROPRORY a TÚ ; 1 "ith ee of words. 

- "'O-RY, n. [Gr. zAnpogopra. uasion or 
confidence.—Hall. [Little M $ ix 
PLESH, for — er. 

PLE-SI-O-MORPH1I8M, n. [Gr. zige:$ and uop$n.] A 

close, but not exact, resemblance in form. [Applied to 


"P SL) 

PLE-SI-O-MORPH'OUS, a. Having forms which closely 
resemble each other. 

PLE-SI-O-SAU’RUS, n. (Gr. zAnoetos, next, and cavpos, a liz- 
ard.] A genus of extinct marine animals, allied to the liz- 
ard and crocodile, having the neck very long and the tail 
short ; also written plesiosaur.— Conybeare. 

PLETH'O-RA, a. [Gr. xn 9wpa, fullness.) In medicine, full- 
ness of blood; excess of blood; repletion.—Parr. 

PLETH'O-RIE, a. Having a full habit of body, or the ves- 
sels overcharged with fluids— Arbuthnot. 

PLETH'O-RY. See PLETHORA. | 

PLETH'RON, ? ». [GE rApow.] Among the Greeks, a long | 

PLETH’RUM, § measure of 100 feet; also, a squarc meas- | 
ure of 10,000 feet —Smitk's Dict. 

PLEURA, n. [Gr.) In anatomy, a thin membrane which 
covers the inside of the thorax, and also invests the lungs. 

PLEU'RI-SY, n. [Gr. wdevpiris; Fr. pleuresie.] An inflam- 
mation of thc pleura or membrane that covers the inside 
of the thorax. 

PLEU-RITT€, ta. 1. Pertaining to pleurisy. 2 Dis- 

PLEU-RITIE-AL, $  eascd with pleurisy. 

I PLEV'IN, ». (Old Fr.) A warrant of assurance. 

PLEX'T-FORM, a. [L. ws and form.) In the form of 
network; complicated.— Quincy. 

PLEX'US, n. [L.j Any union of vessels, nerves, or fibres 
in the form of net-work.— Core. 

PLI-A-PIL'-TY, n. The quality of bending or yielding to 
preseurc or force without rupture; flexibility; pliable- 
ness. 

PLYA BLE, a. [Fr.] 1. Easy to be bent; that readily yields 
to peer without rupture. 2. Readily yiclding to mor- 
al influence, arguments, persuasion, or discipline.—Syn. 
Pliant; flexible; supple; limber. 

PLYA-BLE-NESS, n. Flexibility ; the quality of yielding to 
force or to moral influence; pliability. 

ELTA PET m yv 7 to be pliable. 

“AN-CY, n. 1. Ensincss to be bent; [in a physical sense. 
2. Readiness to yield to moral Nri. Á ] 

PLTANT, a. [Fr.] 1L That may be easily bent; readily 
yielding to torce or prer without breaking. 2. That | 
may tx: easily formed or moldcd to a different shape. 3.. 
Easily yi«lding to moral influcncc; casy to be perruadcd, ' 
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Syn. Fiexiblo; limber; lithe; supple ; bending; flexible, 

ductile; tractablc; docile; obsequious. 

PLYANT-LY, ado. Ficxibly; tractably. 

PLYANT-NESS, a. Flexibility — Bacon. 

PLT'€A, n. [L.] Trí.Aosis plica, or plica Polonica, is a dis- 
ease of the hair peculiar to Poland and the neighboring 
countries, in which the hair becomes matted together. 

PLICATE, la. (L. plicatus.)  Plaitcd ; folded likc a fan 

PLY€A-TED,$ —Lee. 

PLYTCATE-LY, adv. Ina plicate or folded manner. 

PLI-CATION, n. [L. plico.) A folding or fold. 

* PLIC€'A-TURE, * [E plicatura.) A fold; a donbling. 

PLTED, pp. Applicd to closely; employed diligently ; urged. 

PLY'ERS, n. pl. [Fr. plicr.] A kind of pincers by whichtany 
small thing is seized and bent.—Mozon. 

PLITORM, a. [Fr] In the form of a fold. 

PLIGHT (plte), v. t. (Sax. plihtan.] 1. To pledge; to give 
as sccurity for the performance of some act; as, to plight 
onc's faith, &c. 2. To weave; to braid; [obs.] 

PLIGHT (plite), n. 1. Literally, a state of being involved, 
[L. plicatus;} hence, perplexity, predicament, or a dis 
tressed state. 2. Condition; state; and, sometimes, good 
case. 3. Pledge; gage.—Shak. 4. A fold, [L. plica i] a 
double ; a plait; [obs.] 5. A garment.—Chapman ; {obs.] 

PLIGHTED (plited), pp. or a. Pledged. 

PEIGHTER liter), n. One who pledges, that which 
plights. 

PLIGHT'ING (pliting), ppr. Pledging. 

t PLIM, v. £. PA swell. Gross. : 

PLINTH, ^. [Gr. rAtvBos.} In architecture, a flat, square 
member in form of a brick, which serves as the founda- 
tion of a column or pedestal.—In a wall, the term plinth 
is applied to two or three rows of bricks which project 
from the face.—Goilt. 

PLYO-CENE, a. (Gr. r\ccwy and xatvos.] In geology, a term 
applied to the most modern tertiary dcposits, in which 
most of the fossil shells are of recent species. —Lyell. 

PLOD, v. i [qu. D. plots.) 1. To travel or work slowly, ot 
with steady, laborious diligence. °. To study heavily with 
steady diligence. 3. To toil; to drudge. 

PLOD'DER, x. A dull, heavy, laborious person.—Shak. 

PLOD'DING, ppr. 1. Traveling or laboring with slow move 
ment and steady diligence; studying closely but heavily 
2. a. Diligent, but slow in contrivance or execution. 

PLOD'DING, ^. Slow movement or study, with steadiness 
or persevering industry.— Prideauz. 

PLOIYDING-LY, adv. ith slow and steady progress. 

PLOT, ^. (a different orthography of pi] 1. À plat or 
small extent of ground. 2. A tation laid out. 3. A 

lan or scheme.—4. In surveying, a plan or draught of a 
ld or piece of land, works, &c., surveyed and delineated 
on paper. 

PLOT, r t. To make a plan of; to dclineate.—Carew. 

PLOT, n. 1. Any scheme or plan of a complirateo nature, 
or consisting of many parts, adapted to the accomplish. 
ment of some purpose, usually a mischievous one.—2. In 
dramatic writings, the knot or story of a play, comprising 
a complication of incidents which are at last unfolded by 
unexpected means. 3. Deep reach of thought; ability to 

lot.—SvN. Intrigue ; stratagem ; conspiracy ; cabal; com- 
ination; contrivance. 

PLOT, v. i. 1. To form a scheme of mischief against anoth- 
er, or against a government or those who administer it. 
2. To contrive a plan; to scheme.— Wotton. 

PLOT, v. t. To plan; to devise; to contrive.—Dryden. 

PLOT'FUL, a. Abounding with plots. 

PLOTTED, pp. Contrived; planned; delineated. 

PLOTTER, n. 1. One who plots or contrives; a contriver. 
—Shak. 2. A conspirator.— Dryden. 

PLOTTING, Contriving ; planning; forming an evi 
design ; de Rs 

PLOTTING, n. 1. The act of contriving or forming schemes, 
9. The act of laying down a survey. 

PLOT'TING-SCALE, n. A mathematical instrument used 
in on . or setting off the lengths of lines in survcying. 

PLOUGH (plou). Se Prow. 

PLOVER (pluver), n. [Fr. pluvier.] The common name of 
several species of birds that frequent the banks of rivers 
and the sea shore. TRE ies is Mop food. Š 

PLOW (plou), ^. [Norm., Sax. ploge; D. ploeg ; Dan. 

PLOUGH | ug, plov ; Icc. plog ; Scot. pleuch, pleugh] 
1. In ure, an instrument for turning up, brcaking, 
and preparing the ground for receiving the secd.—2. Fig 
wratively, tillage; culture of the earth; culture. 3A 
joiner's instrument for grooving. (Plo is the spelling of 
the English Bible, and is preferable, as more naturally rep. 
resenting the sound.) 

PLOW, i" t. 1l. To trench and turn up with a plow. 2 

PLOUGH, j To furrow ; to divide; to run tbrough in sail 
ing; as, to plow the seas. 3. Totear; tofurrow Shak— 
4. In Scripture, to labor in any calling.— To plow in, to force 
into the ground by plowing, as grass or grein.—720 plow uz 
or out, to bring to view by the plow, as a stone. 
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PLOW'-XLMS  4(&mz)n. Apouny formerly pud by cv- 

PLOUGH'-XLMS $ ery plow-land to the Church.—Cowel. 

PLOW'-BOTE, hn. In English law, wood or timber al- 

PLOUGH'BOTE, § lowed to a tenant for the repair of in- 
struments of husbandry. 

PLOW’-BOY, an A boy who drives or guidcs a team in 

PLOUGH'-BOY, plowing; a rustic boy.— JFatts. 

PLOW'-LAND, w. Land that is plowcd, or suitable for 

PLOUGH'-LAND, $ tillngc. 

PLOW'-MÓN-DAY  1(-mun-dc) n. The Monday after 

PLOUGH'-MÓN-DAY $ Twelfth-lay. 

PLOW'-SHARE, ln. The part ofi a plow which cuts thc 

PLOUGII-SHARE, $ ground at the bottom of thc furrow, 
and raises the slice to thc mold-board. which turns it over. 


PLOUGH AIL, in: The hind part of a plow. 

COUGH ate a That may be plowed ; arable. 
PLOWED, PP. or a. Turned up with a plow; fur- 
PLOUGHED, § rowed. 

PLOW"ER, 


PLOUGH ER, $n Onc who plows land; a cultivator. 


PLOWTNG,  ?ppr. Turning up with a plow; furrow- 
PLOUGH'NG, f ne 
PLOWING, n The operation of turning up ground 


PLOUGH'ING, § with a plow. 

PLOW'MAN, n. 1. One who plows or holds a plow. 

PLOUGHMAN, $ 9. A cultivator of grain; a husbandman. 
RONDE 3. A rustic; a countryman; a hardy laborer. 

PLU€K, v. t. (Sax. pluccian ; G. pfliicken; D. plukken ; Dan. 
plukker ; Fr. eplucher.} 1. To pull with sudden force or 
effect, or to pull off, out, or from, with a twitch. 92. To 
strip by plucking; as, to pluck a fowl.— To pluck wp, to 
arouse courage or spirit. —AKnolles ; [inelegant.] 

PLU€K, n. 1. The heart, liver, and lights of an animal.—2. 
In low figurative language, couragc.— Smart. 

PLU€K ED (plukt), pp. or a. Pulled off; stripped of feath- 
ers or hair. 2. À cant term at the English universities, 
applied to those who, for want of scholarship, are refused 
their testimonials for a degree.—Ozford Guide. 

PLU€K'ER, n. One who plucks.— Mortimer. 

PLU€KTNG, ppr. Pulling off; stripping. 

PLUG, n. (D. plug.) Astopple; any picce of pointed wood 
or other substance used to stop a hole, but larger than a 
peg or spile. 

BLUU v.t, To stop with a plug; to make tight by stopping 
a hole. 

PLUG'GING, ppr. Stopping or closing with a plug. 

PLUGGING, *. A SMS or closing with a plug. 


PLUM, n. (Sax. plume.) 1. The well-known edible fruit of 
q tree belonging to the genus prunus. 9. A grape dried 
in the sun; a raisin. The sum of £100,000 sterling ; 


[England.] 4. A kind of play.— Ainsworth. 
PLUM'-€AKE, n. Cake containing raisins, currants, or 
other fruit. 


PLUM'-PTE, n. A pie containing plums. 

PLUM-POR'RIDÓE, n. Porridge with plums.—Addison. 

PLUN-PUD'DING, n. Pudding containing raisins or cur- 
rants. 

PLUM'-TREE, n. A tree that produces plums. 

PLUMAGE, w. [Fr.) The feathers that cover a bird. 

PLUMB (plum), n. (Fr. plomb; Sp. plomo.) A mass of lead 
attached to a line, and used to ascertain a perpendicular 
position of buildings and the like. 

PLUMB (plum), a. Perpendicular, that is, standing accord- 
ing to a plumb-line. 1 

PLUMB (plum), adv. 1. In a perpendicular direction ; in a 
line perpendicular to the plane of the horizon. 2. Direct- 
ly ; suddenly ; at once, as, to fall plumb; commonly pro- 
nounced plump. 

PLUMB (plum), v. t. 1. To adjust by a plumb-line; to set 
in a perpendicular direction. 2. (W. plymiaw.] To sound 
with a plummet, as the depth of water.— Swift ; [little used.) 

PLUMB’-LINE (plum"line), n. 1. A line perpendicular to 
the plane of the horizon. 2. A line having a weight at- 
tached to its end, used to determine a perpendicular ; a 

lummet. 

PLUMB-ROLE (plum) n. A narrow board having a 
plumb-line suspended from its top, and a perpendicular 
mark through its middle, used by builders to dctcrmine a 
perpendicular. 

PLUN-BA‘GIN, n, Acrystallizable substance extracted from 
the root of the gemia Europea, or leadwort. 

PLUM BAG1N-OUS, a. Resembling plumbago; consisting 
of plumbago, or partaking of its propcrties. 

PLUM-B4'GO, n. UN, A mineral consisting of carbon, usu- 
aly with a little iron; used for pencils, &c.; popularly 
called black-lead. 

PLUM'BE-AN, ?a. 1. Consisting oflead ; resembling lcad. 

PLUM'BE-OUS, § 2 Dull; heavy; stupid. —J. P. Smith. 

PLUMBED (plumd), pp. Adjusted by a plumb.line. 

PLUMBER (plum mer). n. Onc who works in lead. 
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PLUMBEILY (plum'mer.y) n. 1, Works in led; 
me of nd; me piace when: kud te wish $ 
inne Cantin ° 

E Ed Uf eae working lead, or of m hing sheets 
UN'BIE, a. Pertaining to or containing lead. 

PLUM-BIFER-OUS, a. [L. plumb " 

i cubi nE e anl em aute], Frodüilad 
UMB'ING (plu m'ning), zpr. Adjusting by a plumbin 
PLUMBING, n. The art of cantin, diss Ma i ib 
and using i in building — Gwin, S S Workng in Irad, 

P E, n. (Fr. plume.) 1. The feather of a bird. ë 
iarly, a large fcather. 2, A feather Urn fe ep lA 
particularly, an ostrich's feather. 3. Prik: towering 
mien.—Shak. 4. Token of honor; prize of conu st.— 

PLÜME Qn. In bota 

N n. In ny, thc ascending ecal rt of th 

PLÜMULF, $ heart of a sccd, which locom. e slm: : 

PLOME, v. t. 1. To pick and adjust plumes or feathers, 2. 
To strip of feathers; as, carnivorous animals will not take 
pains to plume the birds they devour. 3. To strip; to 
pecl.—fMacon. 4. To set as a plume ; to set erect... 5. To 
adorn with feathers or plumcs.—Skak. 6. To pride; to 
value; to boast; as, to plume onc's silf. 

PLÜME-AL'UM, n. [L. alumen plumosum)  Feathery or 
fibrous alum. 

PLOME‘LESS, a. Without feathers or plumes. 

PLOMELET, 2. 1. A small plumc.—Kirby. 2 A little plu- 


mule. 

PLU-MIG'ER-OUS, a. (L. pluma and gero.) Feathcred; 
having feathers. 

PLU-MIL'I-FORM, a. Having the shapc of a plume or feath- 
cr.— Dana. 

PLÜ'MI-PED, a. Having feet covered with fcathers. 

PLU'MI-PED, n. (L. pluma and pes.) A bird that has fcath- 
ers on ita fect.— Dici. 

PLUMMET, n. (Sp. plcmada.] 1. A long picce of lead at- 
tached to a line, used in sounding the depth of water. 2. 
An instrumcnt uscd by carpenters, masons, &c., in adjust 
ing erections to a perpendicular linc, and, with a square 
to determine a horizontal line. [It is usually a picce o 
lead at the end of a string.] 3. Anf weight 4. A picce 
of lead used by school-boys to rulc their paper for writing. 

PLUM'MING, n. Among miners, the operation of rounding 
or searching to find the place where to sink an air-shaft, &c. 

PLUMOSE, (a. [L. plumosus.) 1. Fcathery ; resembling 

PLO’MOUS, $ feathcrs.—2. In botany, a plumose briatle is 
onc that has hairs growing on thc sides of the main bristle. 

PLUMP a (De ee e nat of having fathers. dixi] 

a (Dan. plomp; Sw. plump; D. plomp; G. plump. 
1. Full; swelled with fat or ficsh to the full size; fat: 
having a full skin; round. 2. Full; blunt; unreserved ; 
unqualified, as a lic. 

PLUMP, n. A knot; a cluster; a clump; a number of 
things closely united or standing toscther.— Dryden. 

PLUMP, v.t. 1. To swell; to extend to fullness; to dilate ; 
to fatten ; (colloguial.}—2. Set aici a vote; ree PLUMPER. 

PLUMP, v. f. [G. plumpen.] 1. To plunge or fall like a heavy 
mass or lump of dcad matter; to fall suddenly or at once. 
2. To enlarge to fullness; to be swelled. 

PLUMP, adv. Suddenly; heavily ; at once, or with a sud. 
den, heavy fall.— Den Jonson. 

PLUMPED (plumpt), pp. Swelled ; extended in fullness. 

PLUMP'ER,*. 1. Something carried in the mouth to dilate 
the chceks; any thing intended to swell out something 
else.—2. In English elections, a vote given to onc candi- 
date only, when two or more are to be clectcd, thus civ 
ing him the advantage over the others. He who gives his 
vote thus is said to plump his vote.—Smart. 3. A full, un 

ualified lic ; [in vulgar nse.) 

PLUMPLY, adv. Fully; roundly; without reecrve. 

PLUMPNESS, 7. Fullness of skin; distention to roundness. 

PLUMPY, a. Plump; fat; jolly.—Shak. [Not elegant.] 

PLÜ'MULE, x. (L. plumnla.) The ascending ecaly part of 
the embryo plant, which becomes the stem. 

PLOUM'Y, a. (from plume] 1. Feathered; covered with 
feathcrs.—Milton, 2 Adorned with plumes, 

PLUNDER, v. t. [G. plündern.) 1. To take the goods of an 
enemy by open force. 2. To take by pillage or open force. 
3. To take from by robbcery.—Syx. To pillage; spoil; 
despoil; sack ; rifle ; strip; rob. 

PLUNDER, n. 1. That which ia taken from au enemy by 
force. 2. That which is aken by theft, a or fraud. 
—Syn. Pillage; prey; spoil; rapinc ; ty. 

PLUN'DER-AGE, x ii law, the embezzlement of goods os 
board a ship.— Bouvier. 

PLUNDERED, pp. or a. Pillaged ; robbed. . aA 

PLUNDER-ER, w. 1. A hostile pülager; a *poücr. * 
eet i X PAS oR EN a — 

PLUNDER-ING, ppr. or a. Pillaging; reooins. 

PLUNGE, v. t. Fe plonger.) 1. To thrust d — or 
other fluid substance, or into any substance deh & an? 
trable; to immersc in a fluid; to drive n the thing is 
To thrust or drive into any state in wh c ask e 


PL 


considered as enveloped or surrouuded ; as, to plunge a 
nation into anurchy. 3. To baptize by immersion. 
PLUNGE, v. i. 1. To pitch; to thrust or drive one's self 
into water or a fluid; to dive or to rush in. 2 To fall or 
rush into distress. or any state or circumstances in which 
the person or thing is enveloped, incloscd, or overwhelm- 
cd. 3 To pitch or throw one's self headlong, as a horse. 
PLUNGE, n. 1. The act of thrusting into water or any 
penetrable substance. 2. Tbe act of pitching or throwing 
one's scit headloag, like az unruly horse. 3. Difliculty ; 
strait; distress; a state of being surrounded or over- 
whelmed with diffculties; as, a plunge of sorrow ; [little 


used.) 

PLUNGED, pp. Thruet into a fluid or other penetrable sub- 
stance : immersed ; involved in straits. 

PLUN‘GEON (jun) n. A sca fowl, the diver.—Ainsworth. 

PLUNG'ER, s. 1. Ono who plunges; a diver. 3. A long 
solid cylinder used as a forcer in pumps. 

PLUNGTNU, ppr. or a. Immersing; diving; rushing head- 
long.—In war, a plunging fre is one pourcd down upon 
an enemy from some eminence above. 

PPLUNG'Y, a. Wet.—Chaucer. $ 

PLUNRK'ET, n. A kind of blue color.— Ainsworth. 

FLU-PER'FEET, a. (L. plus guam perfectum.) The pluper- 
Sea tense, in grammar, is tbe tense which denotes that an 
action or event touk place previous to another past action 
or event. 

PLURAL, a. [b pluralis.) 1. Containing more than one; 
consisting of two or more, or designating two or more.— 
2. In grammar, the plural number is that which designates 
more than one. 

PLURAL-IST, n. A clerk or clergyman who holds more 
ecclesiastical benefices than one, with cure of souls, 

PLU-RAL'T-TY, n. jEr pluralité.) 1. A number consisting 
of two or more of the same kind. 2. A greater number ; 
a state of being or having a greater number.—3. In elec- 
tions, a plurality of votes is when one candidate has more 
votes than any other, but not a majority over all others. 
—A. Plurality of benefices is where the same cler, is 
possessed of more benefices than dne. Each of these ben- 
efices 1s then styled a plurality. 

PLÜ'RAL-IZE, o. t. To make plural by using the termina- 
tion of the plural number. 

PLÜRAL-LY, adv. In a sense implying more than one. 

PLU-RI-LITER-AL, a. (L. plus and litera.) Containing 
more letters than three. 

PLO-RI-LIT'ER-AL, n. A word consisting of more letters 
than three. » 

I PLŪRI-SY, n. [L. plus, pluris] Superabundance. 

PLUS. [L. more.) In algebra, a character marked thus, +, ' 
used as the sign of addition. | 

PLUSH, n. (G. plasch.) A species of shaggy cloth or stuff | 
with a velvet nap on one side. 

PLUSH'ER, n. A marine fish, somewhat like the dogfish. — 


Trew. 
PLUTO, w. [L.] In mythology, the god of the infernal re- 
ons. 


PLU-TONI-AN, a. Plutonic, which see. 

PLU-TONI-AN, n. One who maintains the origin of mount- 
sina, &c., to be from fire.—Journ. of Science. 

PLU-TON'I€. a. (from Pluto.) Pertaining to or designating 
the system of the Plutonists ; igneous.  Kirwan.—Plutonic 
action, in geology, the influence of volcanic heat and other 
eds Por. epi ae pressure. — igneis Ate 

anite, po , and other igneous rocks, supposed to 

fave consolidated from a melted state at a erent depth 
from the surface.—Lyell. 

PLOTO-NISM, n. The doctrines of the Plutonists. 

PLOTO-NIST, m. One who adopts the ey of the for- 

o. 


mation of the world in its present state from igneous 
fusion. 
OVIS ba. (L. pluvialis) Raimy; humid.— Brown. 


PLU'VI-AL, n. [Fr. pluvial.) A priest's cope.—Ainsworth. 

PLC-VI-AM'E-TER, n. (L. pluvia, and Gr. yerpov.] A rain- 
gage, an instrument for ascertaining the quantity of water 

t falls in rain, or in rain and snow. 

PLU-VI-A-METRI€-AL, a. Pertaining to a pluviameter ; 
made or ascertained by a pluviameter. 

PLY, v. t. [Fr. plier.) 1. To lay on, to put to or on with 
force and repetition. 2. To employ with diligence ; to 
apply closely and steadily ; to kecp busy. 3. To practice 
or perform with diligence, as a task. 4. To urge; to so- 
licit with pressing or persevering importunity.—Shak, 5. 
To urge; to press; to strain; to force. 

PLY, v. i. L To bend; to yield. 9. To work steadily. 3. 
To gc in haste. 4. Ts busy one's self; to be steadily em- 
ployed. $. To endeavor to make progress against the 


wind. 

PLY, n. 1. A fold; a plait. 2. Bent; turn; dircction; bias. 

PLYER, n. He or that which plies.-—In fortifcation, plyers 
denotes a kind of balance uscd in raising and letting down 
a draw-bridge. 
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FE: ppr. md on eae steadiness or repetition 

applying closely; emp ; orming. 

PLING, a. 1. Urgent eolithation.—_ Hammond. 2. Effort 
to inake way against the vind. 

PNEO-MATIE€ (nu-matik), la. (Gr. xvtuparikos.) 1 

PNEU-MAT'IE-AÀL (nu-mate-kah, § Consisting of air, as e 
thin compressible substance.—Bacon. 2. Pertaining to 
air, or to the philosophy of its properties. 3. Moved or 

laycd by means of air. 


PNEU-NATI€S, n. 1. The science of elastic fluids. In 
chemistry, it treats of the peculiar or ific properties of 
the various gases and vapcrs; in anical philosophy, it 


treats of the inotion and pressure of elastic fluids in gen. 
eral, but chiefly of air and steam. Olmated.—2. In the 
schools, the doctrine of spiritual substances, as God, an- 
gels, and the souls of men. 
PNEU-MAT'O-CELE (nu-), n. (Gr. wrevpa and <xn)n.] In 
surgery, a distention of the scrotum by air. 
PNEU-MA-TO-LOG'€-AL (nu-), a. Pcrteining to pneuma- 


tology. 
PNEO-MA-TOL‘O-GIST, m. One versed in pneumatology. 
PNEU-MA-TOL'O-dY, n. [Gr. zvcvga and sxoyos.] 1. The 
doctrine of the properties of elastic fluids, or of spiritual 
substances. 2. A treatise on elastic fluids, or on spiritual 
substances. 
PNEU-NO'NI-A, 2 n. (Gr. rvevpwy, from zyew.) In medicine, 
PNEUMO-NY, $ an inflammation of the lungs. 
PNEU-MONTE, a. Pertaining to the lungs ; pulmonic. 
PUET NONIE n. A medicine for affoctions of the lungs. 


e. 

PNEO-MO-NITIE€, a. Pertaining to pneumonitis. 
PNEO-NO-NITIS, n. Inflammation of the lungs. (This is 
the most correct and appropriate term for this disease.) 

PÓ'A, n. (Gr. zoa.) In botany, a genus of grasses. 

POACH, t. t. (Fr. pocher.) 1. To cook, as eggs, by breaking 
them into a vessel of boiling water. They are also often 
broken into a sauce-pan with butter, and constantly stirred 
while over the fire, until cooked. 2. 'l'o begin and not 
complete.—JBacon ; [obs.) 3. To tread soft ground, or 
snow and water, as Cattle, whose feet penetrate the soil or 
soft substance, and leave deep tracks; [New England. 
4. To steal game ; properly, to pocket game, or steal it an 
convey it away in a bag; [England.] 5. To steal; to 
plunder by stealth. 

POACH, v. t. (Corn. pokkia.] To stab; to pierce ; to spear. 


dache 

POACH, v. % To be troddcn with deep tracks, as soft 

ound.— Mortimer. 

POACH'ARD, 22. The English name of certain species of 

PÓCH'ARD, j diving ducks, like the canvass-oack duck 
of North America. y are properly fresh-water cucks, 
but in winter are found on the sea-coast. 

PSACHED (pócht), m. or a. Slightly boiled or softened, 
trodden with deep footsteps; stolen. 

POACH'ER, n. One who steals game.—More. 

POACHT-NESS, n. Wetness and softness; the state of be- 
iog cea penetrable by the feet of beasts. 

POACHING, ppr. Boiling slightly ; stealing game. 

POACH'ING, n. The act or employment of a poacher. 

POACHY, a. Wet and soft; such as the feet of cattle will 

netrate to some depth, as land. 

PO€K, n. (Sax. poc or pocc; D. pok; G. pocke.] A pustule 

raised on the surface of the body in the variolous and vac- 

cine diseases, named, from the pustules, small-por. 

PO€K'-HÓLE, n. The pit or scar made by a pock. 

PO€K-MARK, n. Mark or scar made by the small-pox. 

tPO€K’ARRED, a. See POCKFBETTEN. 

PO€K'ET, ^. [Fr. pochette.] 1. A small bag inserted in a 
garment for carrying small articles. 2. A small bag or 
net to receive the in billiards. 3. A certain quantity 
as. a pocket of hops, which is about 160 lbs. 

PO€K'ET, v. . 1. To put or conceal in the pocket 2. To 
take clandestinely.— To pocket an insult or affront, to ro- 
ceive it without seeking redress ; [in popular use.) 

PO€K’ET-BOOK, n. A small book of paper covered witb 
leather ; used for carrying papers in the pocket. 

PO€K’ET-GLASS, n. A portable looking-glass. 

PO€K'ET-HOLE, x. The opening into a pocket 

PO€K’ET-LID, n. The flap over the pocket-hole. 

PO€K’ET-NON-EY (-mun-ne), n. Money for the pocket cr 
for occasional expenses. 

PO€K'ET-ED, pp. Put or concealed in the pocket. 

PO€K'ET-ING, ppr. Putting in the pocket. 

PO€KFRET-TEN, a. Pitted with the small-pox. 

PO€K‘1-NESS, n. The state of being pocky. 

PO€K^VOQOD, x. Lignum-vite, a very hard word. 

PO€KY, a 1. Infected with the small-pox ; full of pocks 
2. Vile; rascally; mischievous; contemptible; [in vulgar 
use. 

Poe. [It] In music, a little. 

PO-€O'SON, n. Reclaimed marsh.— Washington. 


pe 
t POCU-LENT, a. [L. poculentus.] Fit for drink. 
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POCU-LI-FORN, a. IL »o^alu»s and forma]  Cup-shaped. 

POD, n A term app’ed . the pericarp or secd-vcsscl of 
certain planta, as ca^, o^ana, mustard, &c. 

POD, v. *. To swell, tc nll; also, to produce pods. 

PO-DAG'RIE€, Qa. [L. podagra; Gr. woóaypa.] 1. Per- 

PO-DAG'RI€-AL, $ taining to the gout; gouty ; partaking 
ofthe gout. 2. Afflicted with the gout— Brown. 

POD DEN pp. or a. Having its pods fonacd; furnished 

8. 

POD'DER, n. A gathercr of pods. 

PO-DES'TX, x. One of the chief magistrates of Gcnoa and 
Venice.—Brande. 

PODE, x. A puddle; a plash.— Skinner. 

PODI-UM, n. (L.] 1..In architecture, tho part of an amphi- 
theatre projecting over the arcna.— Brande. 2. Also, a 
balcony or open gallery.— Eimes. 

POD-O-à YN'T-UN, n. e same as basigynium. 

POD'O-SPERM, n. (Gr. rov; and omepyu.) [n botany, the 
eue thread connecting an ovule with its placenta. — 

PO-DREDA, *. [Sp.] Olla podrida, a miscellaneous dish of 
meats. See OLLA PoDRIDA. 

PCE'CIL-ITE, n. A term applied, from its variegated ap- 

arance, to the new red sandstone, 

PCEL-CIL-IT1€, a. (Gr. roxos.) In geology, an epithet ap- 
plied, from its variegated appearance, to the new red sand- 
stone formation.— Dana. 

PG:-CIL’O-POD, n. (Gr. wowxthos and wous.) A crustaceous 
animal, having various kinds of feet, viz., prehensory, am- 
bulatory, branchial, and natatory.— Kirby. 

PO'EM, n. i poema.) 1. A metrical composition; a com- 
position in which the verses consist of certain measures, 
whether in blank verse orin rhyme. 2. This term is also 
applied to some compositions in which the language is 

at of excited imagination. 

POE-SY, n. (Fr. poesie; L. poesis.) 1. The art or skill of 
composing poems. 2. Poetry; metrical composition. 3. 
A short conccit engraved on a ring or other thing —Shak. 

PWET, n. (Fr. poete; L. Sp. It. poeta ; Gr. noinrns.) 1. The 
author of a poem ; the inventor or maker of a metrical 
composition. 2. One skilled in making poetry, or who 
has a particular genius fur metrical composition; one dis- 
tinguished for poetic talents. 

PO'ET-LAU'RE-ATE, n. A poet employed to eompose po- 
ems for the birth-days of a prince or other special occasion, 

PU'ET-MU-SY*"CIAN (-mu-zish'an) n. An appellation given 
to the bard and lyrist of former ages, as uniting the pro- 
fessions of poetry and musie. 

POET-AS-TER, n, A petty poet; a pitiful rhymer or writer 
of verses.— Roscommon. 

PO'ET-ESS, n. A female poet.—Hall. 

PO-ETI€, je [Gr. woinreo$; L. poeticus; Fr. poetique.] 

PO-ET'I€-AL, $ 1. Pertaining to poetry ; suitable to poet- 
ry. 2. Expressed in poetry or measure. 3. Possessing 
the peculiar beauties "nens: sublime. 

PO-ET'1€-AL-LY, adv. th the qualities of poetry ; by the 
art of poetry; by fiction.—Dryden. 

PO-ETI€S, n. The doctrine of poetry.— Warton. 

PYET-IZE, v. £ (Fr. poetiser.] To write as a poct; to com- 
pose versc.— Donne. 

PO'ET-IZ-ING, ppr. Making poetry. 

PO'ET-RESS, n. A female poet; a poetess. 

PO'ET-RY, n. [Gr. womrp:a.) 1. Metrical eomposition ; 
verse. 2. The art or practice of composing in verse. 3. 
Poems; poetical composition ; as, to read poetry. 4. This 
term is also applied to the language of excited imagination 
and feeling. 

PO'ET-SHIP, x. The state of a poet. 

POG'GY, n. A salt-water fish, highly esteemed for food ; 
written, also, porgee and porgy, which see. 

POIGN'AN-CY (poin'an-se), n. 1. Sharpness; the power 
of stimulating the organs of taste.— Swift. 2. Point; sharp- 
ness ; keenness ; the power of irritation; asperity, as of 
wit. 3. Severity; acuteness, as of gricf. 

POIGN'ANT (poin'ant), a. (Fr. poignant.) 1. Sharp; stim- 
ulating the organs of taste.—Dry 2. Pointed ; keen ; 
bitter ; irritanng ; satirical. 3. Sevcre; piercing ; very 
painful or Acute. 

POIGN'ANT-LY (poin'antle), adv. In a stimulating, plerc- 
ing, or irritating manner; with kcenness or point. 

POI-KIL-ITI€. See PcciLiTIC. 

POINT, n. (Fr. poinct ; Sp., It. punto, punta] 1. The sharp 
end of any instrument or body. Hence, a stcel instru- 
ment having a sharp point or end, used by engravers, 
etchera, &c. 2. A string with a tag; as, a silken point. 3. 
A small capa hcadland, or promontory; a tract of land 
extending into the sea, a lake, or river, beyond the line of 
the shore, and becoming narrow at the end. 4. The sting 
of an epigram ; a lively turn of thought or expression that 
strikes with force aud agreeable surprise. 5. An indivisi- 
ble part of time or space. 6. A space. 7. Punctilio; 
nicety ; exactncss of ceremony. 8. Place near, next, or 


[Bad.] 


contiguous to; verge; eve; as, at the point of death. 9.1 POINTING-3STO€K, n. 
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Exact place. 10. Degreo ; atate of eh vation, depress 
or extension. 11. A churucter used to mark the ; VOR 
of writing, or tho pauses w bs obecrved in > w og of 
apcaking, as the cununa, &e. 12. A spot, s part of a cur: 
tuee divided by spots or lines.—13. In Aeumetry, that wl. b 
has ncither parts nor mugnitudc.—14. In music, a dut of 
mark ancicntly used, like u note, tu distingui lume of 
sounds.—15. In modern music, a dot placed at the right 
hand of a note to raisc its value or prolong ita ume by une 
half.—16. In astronomy, a division of the gre circk~ of 
the horizon und of thc marincr’s coinpess.—17. In e-tros- 
omy, a certain place marked in tho beuven», ur dieting. oh 
cd for its importanco in astronomical calculations. ‘Ihe 
zenith and nadir are called vertical points.—1u. In peropect 
tre, a certain pole or place with regard to the pcrepecuve 
plane.—19. Iu manufactories, a lace or work wrought b 
the needle. 20. The place to which any thing is direcu 
or the direction in which an object is presented to the 
eye. 21. Particular; single thing or subject % Aim; 
purpose ; thing to be rcached or accomplished. “3. The 
act of aiming or striking.—Skak. 24. A single position; a 
single asscrtion ; a eingle part of a complicated question 
or of a whole ; as, to prove the point. 95. A note or tune; 
as, a point of war. Shak.—26. In heraldry, points arc the 
several different us of the cscutcheon, denoting the 
local positions of figures.—27. In electricity, the acute wrm- 
ination of a body which facilitates thc passage of the tluid 
to or from thc body.—28. In gunnery, point-blank shot do- 
notes the shot of «a gun leveled horizontally.—29. In ma- 
rine language, points are flat pieces of braided cordage, 
tapering from the middle toward cach end.— Point derise, 
ur) originally, a perieular sort of patterned lace, or a 
evice worked with a point or needle; hence, s»mething 
uncommonly nice and exact; also spelled p:ís4 derice ; 
exactly in the point of view. Shak.—Vowel-9e.s, in the 
Shemitic languages, ccrtain marks or signs to represent 
vowcls, placed above or below, or after the iccters which 
represent consonante.— The point, thc eubject; the main 
question ; the precisc thing to be considered ; as, a speech 
to the point. 

POINT, v. t. 1. To sharpen; to cut, forge, d, or file to 
an acute end. 2. To direct toward an object or place, to 
show its position, or excite attention to it 3. To direct 
the eye or notice. 4. To aim; to direct toward an object. 
5. To mark with characters for the purpoee of distinguish- 
ing the members of a sentence, and designating the pauses. 
6. To mark with vowel-points. 7. To appoint. —Spenser ; 

obs.) 8. To fill the joints of with mortar, and smooth 
em with the point of a trowel—To point ont, to show 
by the finger or by other means.— To point a rope, to cause 
it to taper at the end, as by takiny out a tew ot its yarns, 
and with these working a mat over it, so that it may pass 
easily through a hole.— To point a sail, to affix points 
through the eyelet-boles of the reefs.—To point the yards 
of " Mn to brace them so that the wind shall strike them 
obliquely. 

POINT, wt 1. To direct the finger for designating an ob- 
ject, and exciting attention to it. 2. To indicate, as dogs 
do to sportsmen. 3. To show distinctly by any means. 
4. To fill the joints or crevices of a wall with mortar.— To 
point at, to treat with scorn or contempt, by pointing or 
directing attention to. 

POINT-BLANK, a. [Fr.] 1. In gunnery, having a horizon- 
tal direction; as, a point-blank shot. Hence, 2. Direct; 
as, a point-blank denial. 3. adv. Horizontally ; directly. 

POINT'AL, n. In botany, the pistil of a plant. 

POINT I' AP'PUI (pwá depp: [Fr.] Point of support; 
base; a fixed point at which troops form, and on which 
operations rest. : 

POINTED, pp. or a. 1. Sharpened; formcd to a point; 
directed ; aimed ; marked with pointe; filled with mortar, 
as crevices. 2, Aimed at a particular person or transac- 
tion. 3. 3. Sharp; having a sharp point. 4. Character- 
ized by kecnness or epi matical smartness, as rebuke. 

POINT ED.-LY, adv. 1. In a pointed manner; with lively 
turns of thought or expression. 2. With direct asecrtion ; 
with direct reference to a subject; with explicitcss. 

POINT'ED-NESS, n. 1. Sharpuess; pickcdncss with asper. 
ity. 2. Epigramunatical kcennces or emartncss. 

POINTEL, n. 1. Something on a point. 2. A kind of pes- 
cil or style.— Wickliffe. 

POINTER, n. 1. Any thing that points. 2. The hand ofa 
time.piece. 3. A variety of dog trained to stop and point 
out game to sportsmen. j > 

POINTING, ppr. 1. Directing the finger: showing : direch 
ing. 2. Marking with points, as a writing. 3 Filling 
pom and creviccs of a wall with mortar or cement. afa 

POINTING, n. 1. The art of making the d , 
writing; punctuation. 2 The state of being po Ihe rii 
marks, or of having points. 3. The act of eee al with 
ices of a wall with mortar, &c.; or tho ma 


which they are filled. An object of ridicule or morn. 
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POINTLESS, a 1 Jering ne point. 3. llaving no smart- 
P uya or aaa sa lunt; obtuse; dull; stu d 
SE (poiz), w. . peys; Arm. poes; Fr. poids.) 1. 
Weight; gravity; that which causes a body to descend 
or tend to the center. 2 Thc weight or mass of inctal 
used in weighing with steelyards, to balance thc substance 


weighed. 3. Balance; equilibrium; a state in which 
things are balanced by equal weight or power; equipoise. 
4. A regulating powcr; that which balanccs. 


POISE (poiz), e. t. (W. saw.) 1. To balance in weight; 
to make of equal weight. 2. To hold or placo in cqui- 
librium or equiponderance. 3. To load with weight for 
balancing. 4. To cxamine or ascertain, as by the balance ; 
to weigh. 5. To oppress; to weigh down.—SAak. 

POISED (poizd), pp. Balanced; made equal in weight ; 
resting in equilibrium. 

POISON ' Soir vitu An bl 

h izn), w. (Fr. poison.) 1. Any agent capable 
of EE a morbid, noxious, N dangerous effcct upon 
any thing endowed with life. 9. Any thing infectious or 
malignant. 3. That which taints or destroys moral purity 
or health. 

POISON, v. t. 1. To infect with any thing fatal to life. 2. 
To attack, injure, or kill by poison. 3. To taint; to mar; 
to impair, as one’s enjoyment. 4. To corrupt, as the 
morals. 

POIS'ON-TREE, n. A treo that poisons; especially, the 
bokun upas of Java, &c. 

t POIS'ON-A-BLE, a. That can be poisoned. 

POIS'ONED, pp. or a. Infected or destroyed by poison. 

POIS'ON-ER, n. One who poisons or corrupts; that which 
corrupts. 

t POIS’'ON-FUL, a. Replete with poison.—Dr. White. 

POIS'ON-ING, ppr. Infecting with poison; corrupting. 

POIS'ON-OUS, a. Having the qualities of poison; corrupt- 
ing; impairing soundness or purity. 

POIS'ON-OUS-LY, adv. With fatal or injurious effects. 

POIS'ON-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of being fatal or in- 
jurious to health and soundness. 

POITREL, n. (Frgerat] 1. Armor for the breast of a 
horse. 2. (qu. pointel.] A graving tool.— Ainsvorth. 

POIZE, an old spelling of poise. See Porsz. 


POKE, n. (Sax. pocea, poka; Fr. e] A pocket; a small 
bag; ae API arl di any í 


POKE, v. t. [Corn. pokkia] 1. Properly, to thrust; to push 
against with any thing pointed; hence, to feel or search 
for with a long instrument. 2. To thrust at with the 
horns, as an ox. 

POKE, v. íi. To grope, as in the dark. Prior.— To poke at, 
to make a thrust at with the horns. 

PORE, n. In New England, & machine to prevent unruly 
beasts from leaping or breaking through fences. 

POKE, v.t. To puta poke on. [New England.) 

POKE. n. e popular name of a tall North 

POKE-WEED, $ American herb, the phytolacca decandra, 
o hors cocum, bearing berries which yield a dark-pur- 

e juice. 
POK'ER, x. An iron bar used in stirring the fire when coal 


is used for fuel.— Swi 
POK'ER, n. (Dan. pokker.) Any frightful object, especially 
in the dark; a bugbear. (A word in vulgar use in Amer- 
ica. Hence has been formed the adjective pokerish. | 
POKING, ppr. Feeling in the dark; stirring with a poker; 
thrusting at with the horns; putting a poke on. 
POKING, a. Drudging; servile.—Gray. (Colloquíal.) 
POKING-STICK, n. An instrument formerly used in ad- 
justing the plaits of ruffa then worn.— Shak. 
PO-LAC EA, in. (Sp. cre; Fr. polacre, polaque.] A ves- 
PO-LA’ERE, § sel with three masts, each of one piece, so 
that they have neither tops, caps, nor cross-trees to the 
upper yards; used in the Nediterranean.— Buchanan. 
PO'LAR, a. [Fr. polaire; It. polare; Sp. polar.) 1. Pertain- 
ing to the poles of the earth, north or south, or to the 
p of artificial globes; situated near one of the poles. 

. Proceeding from one of the regions near the poles. 3. 
Pertaining to the magnetic pole, or to the point to which 
the magnetic ncedle is dirccted. 

POL'AR-€HY, n. (Gr. roàvç and apx».] Government by a 
numbcr of persons. 

PO-LAR'-B€OPE, n. An instrument used in exhibiting the 

henomena of the polarization of light.—Francis. 

PO-LAR'I-TY, n. at quelity of a body, in virtue of which 
peculiar properties reside in certain points; usually, as in 
elcctrified or magnetized bodies, properties of attraction 
or repulsion, or thc power of taking a ccrtain direction. 
The property of pcinting to the poles of the earth, which 
is peculiar to the magnetic necdle. A mineral is said to 
possess polarity when i$ attracts one pole of a magnetic 
needle and re the other. 

PO-LAR-TZ'A-BLE. a.  Buosceptible of polarization. 

PO-LAR-I-ZA'TION, n. The act of giving polarity to a body ; 
the state of having polarity.—Polar&ation of light, a change 
produced upon light by the action of certain mcdia, by | 
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which it exhibits the appearance of having polarity, or 
a possessing different propcrties. 

‘LAR-IZE, v. t. To communicate polarity to. 
PO'LAR-IZE D, pp.oro. Having polarity communicated to 
POLAR-IZ-ING, ppr. Giving polarity to. 

POLAR-Y, a. Tending to a pole; having a direction to s 
pole.—Brown. 

POL'DER, n. (D.] In Holland and Belgium, a tract of low 
land reclaimed from the sea by means of high embank 

POLE x [8 D. paal 

*. [Sax. pol, pal; D. paal; Dan. ; W. pawl; L 
palus.) 1. A long, slender piece of ry or the stem of 
a small tree deprived of its branches. 2. A rod; a perch; 
a mcasure of length, of five yards and a half, or a square 
mensure of 301 square yards. 3. An instrument for meas- 
uring.—JBare poles. A ship is under bare poles when hor 
saila arc all furled.— Mar. Die. 

POLE, n. (Fr. pole; It. Sp. polo.) 1. In astronomy, one of 
the extremities of the axis on which the sphere revolves. 
—3. In spherics, a point equally distant from every part 
of the circumference of a great circle of the splicre; or it 
is a point 90° distant from the plane of a circle, and in 8 
line passing perpendicularly through the center, called 
the azis In geography, the extremity of the earth'a 
axis. 4. The star which is vertical to the pole of the 
earth.— Magnetic poles, two points in a magnet in which 
the power seems to be chiefly concentrated. 

POLE, n. [from Poland.) A native of Poland. 

POLE, ve. t. 1. To furnish with poles for support. 2. To 
bear or convey on poules. 3. To impel by poles, as a 
boat; to push forward by the use of poles. 

POLE-AX,*. Anaxfi to a pole or handle; or, rather, 
a sort of hatchet with a handle about fifteen inches in 
is s h, and a point or claw bending downward from the 
back of its head. 

POLE-DA-VY, n. A sort of coarse cloth.—Ainsworth. 

POLE-STAR, m. 1. A star which is vertical, or nearly so 
to the pole of the earth; alode-star. 2. That which serves 
as a guide or director. 

POLE'CAT, n. The popular name of two small carnivorous 
quadrupeds of Europe, nearly allied to the weasel, and 
having small glands which secrete a fetid liquor; the fit 
chew or fitchet. 

POL'E-MAÁR€H (-mürk), n. (Gr. wodcuapxos.) In Athens, 
originally, the military commander-in-chier ; but afterward, 
a civil magistrate, charged with the protection and super 
intendence of the resident aliens. There werc also, in 
Sparta, Thebes, and other parts of Greece, polemarchs who 
were high officers, excrcising both military and civil func 
tions.—Smith's Dict. 

PO-LEMTE, n. A disputant; a controvertist.— Pope. 

PO-LEM'6. 3a. (Gr. woAsuixos.} 1. Controversial; dis- 

PO-LEMTO-AL, putative; intended to maintain an opin- 
ion or system in opposition to others. 2 Engaged in sup- 

orting an opinion or system by controversy. 

PO-LEM'IES, n. Contest or controversy, especially on re 
ligious subjects. 

PO-LEM’O-S€OPE, n. (Gr. soXcyog and cxorew.) An ob- 
lique perspective glass, contrived for seeing objects that 
do not lie directly before the eye.— Hutton. 

PO-LEN'TA, n. It.) In kaly, pudding made of the flour 
of maize ; formerly ground chestnuts were used.—Artoné. 

POLEY-GRASS, n. A plant of the gw Lythrum. 

PöLEY-MOUNTAIN, ». A plant of the genus teucrium 

PO-LI-ANTHES, n. (Gr. roàs, a city, and ay0oç, a Sewer) 
The name of a genus of plants, one species of which, P. 
tuberosa, is cultivated for its flowers, under the absurd 
name of ruberose, a vicious pronunciation of its specific 
name. 

PO-LICE (po-lees^, n. (Fr.; L. politia.) 1. The government 
of a city or town; the administration of the laws and 
regulations of a city or incorporated town or borough. 
2. The internal regulation and government of a kingdom 
or state.—Blackstone. 3. A body of civil officers, especial 
ly in cities, for enforcing the laws. 

PO-LYCE-OF'FI-CER, ». An officer intrusted with the exe- 
cution of the laws of a city. 

PO-LICED’ (leest), 3a. Regulated by laws; furnished 

POLI-CIED (-sid), $ with a regular system of laws and 
administration.— Bacon.— Burke. j 

PO-LICE’MAN, n. One of the nc d pose 

POLT-CY, n. (Fr. police; L. politia.) 1. The art or manner 
of governing a nation; or that system of measures which 
the sovereign of a country adopts and Prees as best 
adapted to the interests of the nation. The course or 
management of public affairs with respect either to forcign 
powers or to internal arrangement.—3. In common usage, 
prudence or wisdom in rulers or individuals in the man- 
agement of public or private concerns, 4. Stratagem, 
cunning: dexter of management 5. pe eei. A 
ticket or warrant tor money in the public funds.—6. [Sp. 
poliza.) Policy, in commerce, the writing or instrument by 
which a contract of indemnity is effected between the m 
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eurer and tho insurod.—7. In Scotland, the plcasurc-ground 
about a genticman’s scat. 
POL'ING, n. In gardening, the operation of dispersing the 
worm-casts all over the walks, with long ash poles. 
POL'ING, ppr 1. Furnishing with poles for support. 2. 
Bearing on poles. 3. Pushing forward with polcs, as a 
at. 


PO'LISH, a. Pcrtaining to Poland. 

POLISH, v. t. (Fr. polir, potissant.) 1. To make smooth 
and glossy, usually by friction. 2 To refine; to wear off 
rudences, ruaticity, und coarscncse; to make clegant and 


lite. 
POLISH, v.i To become smooth; to receive a gloss ; to 
take a smooth and glossy surface. 
POL'SH, s. 1. A sinooth, glossy surface produced by fric- 
tion. 2. Refinement; clegance of manners. 
POL1SH-A-BLE, a. Capable of being polished. 
POLISHED (posht), pp. ora. Made smooth and glossy ; 
refirfed ; es 
t POLISH-ED-NESS, n. 1. State of being polished or of 
being refined or elegant.— Donne.— Coventry. 
POLTSH-ER, x. The person or instrument that polishes. 
POL‘SH-ING, ppr. ora. Making smooth and glossy ; refin- 


ing. 

POL'ISH-ING, n. 1. The act of making smooth and glossy, 
or of refining manners. 2. Smoothness; glossinoss ; re- 
finernent.—Gold smith, 

POLISH-MENT, n. Refinement.— Waterhouse. 

PO-LITE, a. (L. politus.) 1. Literally, smooth, glossy, and 
used in this sense till within a century; [obs.] 2. Having 
elegance or refinement of manners. 3. Characterized 
courtesy, as manners.—Syn. Polished; refined ; well-bred; 
courteous; obliging; complaisant; affable; urbane; civ- 
fl; courtly; elegant; genteel. 

PO-LITE'LY, ade. With eleganco of manners; genteelly; 
courteously. 

PO-LITENESS, n. 1. Polish or elegance of manncrs; ease 
and gracefulness of manners, combined with attention to 
the convenience of others. 2. Obliging attentions.—Syn. 
Good breedirg; refinement; urbanity ; courtcousness ; 
affability, c^mplaisance; courtesy; civility; gentility ; 
courtliness. 

POL-I-TESSE ;tesw), n. (Fr.] Politeness. (An affected 
word, unless when applied, by way of contempt, to over- 
acted politeness.—Smart.) 

POLT-TIE€, a. (L. politicus. Originally, this word was the 
same as political, but it is not so now, except in the phrase 
body politic.) 1. Exercising sagacity in devising and pr 
suing measures adapted to promote the public welfare. 
2. Well devised and adapted to the public prosperity. 3. 
Ingenious in devising and pursuing any scheme of per- 
sonal or national dizement, or in adapting means to 
the end, whether good or evil. 4. Well devised; adapted 
to its end, right or wrong.—Syn. Wise; prudent; saga- 
cious; discreet; provident; wary; artful; cunning. 

PO-LITIE-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to policy, or to civil gov- 
ernment and its administration. 2. Pertaining to a nation 
or state, or to nations or states, as distinguished from civil 
or municipal; as in De phrase political and civil rights, 
the former comprehending rights that belong to a nation, 
or perhaps to a citizen as an individual of a nation, and 
the latter comprehending the local rights of a corporation 
or any member of it. 3. Public; derived from office or 
connection with government. 4. Artful; skillful; (see 
Porrric.] 5. Treating of politics or government. Paley. 
— Political economy, the administration of the revenues of 
& nation ; or the management and regulation of its resour- 
ces and productive property and labor; also, the science 
which treats of these subjects. 

PO-LITI€-AL-LY, adv. 1. With relation to the government 
of a nation or state. 2. With relation to politics. 3. Art. 
fully; with address; [obs.) 

PO-LITI€-AS-TER, n. A petty politician. 

I POL-I-TY"CIAN (-tish’an), a Cunning; using artifice. 

POL-I-TY"CIAN, n. (Fr. politician.) 1. One versed in the 
sclence of government and the art of governing ; one de- 
voted to politics. 2. A man of artifice or deep contrivance. 

POL/'T-TI€-LY, adv. Artfully; cunningly.—SAak. 

POL T-TIES, n. (Fr. politique] 1. The science of govern- 
ment; that part of ethics which consists in the regulation 
and government of a nation or state, for the preservation 
of its safety, peace, and prosperity.—2. In a looser sense, 

olitical affairs, or the contests of parties for power. 

t POL'I-TTZE, v. i. To play the politician.— Milton. 

! POLT.TURE, n. Polish; the gloss given by polishing. 

POLT-TY, n. (Gr. rora.) 1. The form or constitution 
of civil government of a nation or state. 2. The consti- 
tution or general fundamental principles of government 
of any class of citizens, considered in an appropriate char- 
actcr, or as a subordinate state. 

POL'KA, n. A fashionable Hungarian dance. 

POLL, n, [D. bol] 1. The hcad of a person, or the back 
part of the hcad. 2 A register of heads, that is, of per- 
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sons. Shak. 3. The entry of the nanes of b-t re wt 
voto for civil officers. end 4. Au elecuun of c.l vid 
cere, or the place of election. 5. A fish called a cheb or 
Chevin ; see l'oLLARD. 

POLL, e.t. 1. To lop the topa of trees.— acon. 9. Toe*n 
to cut off the ends ; to eut off hair or wool; to shear. 3 
To mow ; to crop; (obe.] 4. To prel; to strip, top `n. 
dcr; [obs.] 5. To take a list or register of persons, L, 
enter names in a list. 6. To center ouc's name ina. tor 
register. 7. To insert into a number, as a voter.— T'u kel. 
R. To bring to the polle ; as, to pull vows. 

POLL'-£-VIL, n. A swelling or apostcme ou a horec's head. 
or on the nape of the neck between the cars, 

POCU 45 *. A tax levied by the poll or head; a caputa- 

on tax. 

POL'LACK, 1n. A salt-water fish of thc cod family, cloecly 

POL'LOC€R, $ allicd to the whiting and coal-fish, 

POL'LARD, n. 1. A tree having ita top eut off at some 
height above the ground, that it may throw out branches. 
2. À clipped coin.—Camden. 3. The chub fish. 4. A stag 
that has cast his horns. 5. A mixture of bran and meal 

POL'LARD, v. t. To lop the tops of trees ; to poll. 

POL'LARD-ED, pp. Loppod. 

POLLED (péld), pp. 1. Lopped, as tops of trccs. [See PoLL.] 
2. erit to the poll, as votes. Ë 

POLLEN, n. [L. pollen, P ase. 1. The fecundating dust, 
or finc substance like flour or meal, contained in the an- 
ther of flowers, which is dispersed on tho stigma for im- 

preie: farina 2 Fine bran.— Bailey. 

POL-LEN-A'RI-OUS, a. Consisting of meal. 

t POL’LEN-GER, n. Brushwood.—Twsser. 

POL'LEN.IN, n. A substance obtained from thc pollen of 


lante. 

PELLER, n. (from poll.) 1. One who shaves persons; a 
barber; (obs.] 2 One who lops or polls trees. 3. A pil- 
lager; a plunderer ; one who ficcccs by exaction ; [ a.) 
4. One who registers voters, or onc who enters his name 
as a voter. 

POL-LIC-I-TATION, w. [L. pollicitatio.) A promise; a vol- 
un engagement, »r a paper containing it. 

POL-LINETOR, n. [L] One who prepares materials for 
embalming the dcad ; a kind of undertaker. 

POLL'ING, ppr. 1. Lopping, as the tops of trees. 2. Regis- 
tering one's name as a voter. [SeePorr.] 3. Bringing to 
the poll, as votes. 

POL P WIE ER OUB, a. (L. pollen and fero.] Producing 

ollen. 

POL'LI-WIG. n. A tadpole. Forby.—In America, polliwog. 
Forby thinks it to be from periwrig. 

POL'LOCR, n. A fish, the pollack, which see. 

POL-LÜTE:' v. t. (L. polluo; Fr. polluer.) 1. To make fou! 
or uncican.—Among the Jews, to make uncican or impurs, 
in a legal or ceremonial sense. 2. To infect with guilt 3, 
To profane ; to use for carnal or idolatrous purposes. 4. 
To infect or impair by mixture of ill, moral or physical 
5. To violate by illegal sexual commerce.—Syn. To defile. 
soil; contaminate; corrupt; taint; vitiate; debauch; dis- 
honor ; ravish; abuse. 

POL-LÜTE' a. Polluted; defiled.— Milton. 

POL-LOTED, pp.ora. Defiled; rendered unclean ; tainted 
with guilt; impaired ; profaned. 

POL-LOT’ED-LY, adv. In a state of pollution.— Heywood. 

POL-LUTED-NESS, n. The state of being polluted; defile- 
ment 

POL-LOTER, 2. A defiler; one who pollutes or profanes. 

POL-LOTING, ppr. 1. Defiling; rendering unclean; cor 
rupting; profaning. 2. a. Defiling or having a tendency 
to defile. 

POL-LOTING-LY, adv. With pollution. 


POL-LO'TION, n. [L. pollutio ; Fr. pollution.) 1. The act 
of polluting. 2. The state of being riae In the 
Jewish economy, the state of being legally or ceremonially 


unclean.—4. In medicine, the emission of semen in sleep. 
—5. In a religious sense, guilt, the effect of sin ; idolatry. 
—SvN. Defilement , pollutedncss ; contamination ; vitia- 
tion ; taint; corruption ; uncleanness ; impurity ; viole- 
tion; debauchment, . 
POL'LUX, n. (L.] 1. A fixed star of the second marnitude, 
in the constellation Gemini or the Twins. 2. Se Castor 
PO.LO-NAISE', 2*. A robe or dress adopted from the 
PO-LO-NESE’, § fashion of the Poles: somctimes wora 
by ladies. ' 
PO-LO-NESE', n. The Polish language.— Encyc. 
PO-LO-NOISE' (po-lo-náze^, n. In music, a movement of 
three crotchets in a bar, with the rhythmical cesura oa 


the Inst. Hallé 
POLT, n. (Sw. bulta.) A blow, stroke, or striking.— 
well. word in common use in New England.) 


t POLT- m. A distorted foot.—JHerhert. 

t POLT-FÓOT'ED, a. Having distorted fret — e pest 

POL-TROON, n. (Fr. poltron; It. poltrone] An s 
coward ; a dastard ; a wretch without spirit or CO "d 

POL-TROON', a. Base; vile; contemptible.—emmond. 

Obrocie. 
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POL.TROON'EN Y, n. Cowardice; basences of mind; 
want of spirit. 

POL'VE-RINE. a. (L. peleu lt. polrerino.] The calcined 
ashes of an alkalinc plant, uscd m making glass. 

POLY, Jn. [L. polium.) An evergreen undershrub found 

PO'LEY,$ ncar the Mcditerrancan.— Loudon 

FO in dre aurai Mere is pipe the PIE Ei and 
signifies many ; as in polygon, a figure of many angies. 

POP Y-A-COUSTIe, a. (Gr. zoÀuç Sa axovw.) That multi- 
plies or magnifics sound; as a noun, an instrument to 


multiply sounds, 
POL-Y-A-DEL'PHI-A, 2. [Ut xoÀef and adeddos.) In bot- 
any, a class of plants having stamcns united in three or 
more bodies or bundles by tilaments.—Linneus. 
POL-Y-A-DEL'PHI-AN, la Having stamens united in three 
POL-Y-A-DEL'PHOUS,$ or more bundles. 
POL-Y-ANDRLA, s. pl. (Gr. zoàvs and aryp.] In botany, a 
class of hermaphrodite planta having many stamcns, or 
more than twenty, arising immediately from below the 


ovary. 
POL-Y-ANDRI-AN, 2a. Having many stamens, or more 
POL-Y-ANDROUS, $ than twenty, arising immediately 


from below the ora. 

POL-Y-AN DRY, 2. e practice of females having more 
pusbands than one at the same time; plurality of hus- 

s. 

POL-Y-AN'THUS, n. (Gr. rodus and av0os.] An ornament 
al plant, a varicty ot the primrose. 

POL'Y-AR€H-Y, n. (Gr. roiv; and apxn.) Any form of 

vernment in which many rule. 

POL-Y-AU-TOG'RA-PHY, w. [Gr. woAvs, avros, and ypa$v.) 

The act or practice of multiplying copies of one's own 


Danowrieng: a epecies of lithography. 
PO-LYR'A-SITE, n. (Gr. roAv;, many, and Baer, base.) An 
iron-black ore of silver, consisting of sulphur, silver, and 


Exon with some copper and arsenic. 

POLY-€HORD, a. [Gr. zoAvc, and chord.) Having many 
chords or strings.— Ch. Relig. A 

t POL'Y-CHREST, x. (Gr. wodvs and xproros.) In pharma- 
cy, a medicine that serves for many uses.— Polychrest 
salt, among old chemists, was the sulphate of potassa.— 
Brande. 

POL'Y-EHRO-ITE, n. (Gr. zov; and xpoitu.] The color- 
ing matter of saffron.—Ure. 

POL-Y-CHRO-MAT'E, a. [Gr. xoÀv;, many, and xpwya, 
color.) In mineralogy, exhibiting a play of colors.— Mohs. 

POL-Y£O-TYL-EDON, n. (Gr. xoàvs and xorvAgóev.] In 
botany, a plant that has many or more than two cotyl- 
edons or lobes to the seed. 

POL-Y-€0-TYL-EDON-OUS, a. Having more than two 
lobes to the seed. 

PORT ERRON. i See POLYHEDRON and PoLTHEDRAL. 

POL-Y-GA™MI.-A, n. pl. (Gr. so Av; and yapos.) In botany, a 
class of plants bearing hermaphrodite flowers, with male 
or female flowers, or both. 


POL-Y-GiMI-AN, j^ In botany, producing hermaphrodite 
ae e ees flowers, with male or female flowers, 
or both. 


PO-LYG'A-MIST, ». A person who practices pol or 
maintains its lawfulness.—Hammond. iod 
PO.LYG'A-MOUS, a. 1. Consisting of polygamy.—Encye. 
2. Inclined to polygamy ; navig a plurality of wives. 

PO-LYG'A-MY, w. [Gr. roàvs and yapos.) A plurality of 
wives or husbands at the same time; or the having of 
such plurality. 

POL'Y-GAR, n. In Hindostan, an inhabitant of the woods. 

POL-Y-GASTRIE€, a. |Gr. zoÀv;, many, and yacrnp, stom- 
ach.) Having many stomachs. 

POL-Y-GAS'TRIC, ». An animal having many stomachs, as 
some of tbe infusories.— Bell. 

PO-LYG’E-NOUS, a. (Gr. xoAus and yevos.) Consisting of 
many kinds.— Kirwan. 

POL'Y-GLOT, a. (Gr zoAvs and yAwrra.] Having or con- 
taining many languages ; as, a polyglot Bible. 

POL'Y-GLOT, n. 1. A book containing many languages; 
(applied particularly to the Bible.) 2. One who under- 
stands many languages, [obes.] 

POL'Y-GON, n. (Gr. xoAvs and ywvia.] In geometry, a plane 
figure of many angles. and consequently of many sides; 

rticularly, one havipg more than four angles or sides. 


PO-LYG'ON-AL. ?a. Having many angles. Lee.—Polyg- 
PO-LYG'ON-OU3,$ onal numbers, in arithmetic, the suc- 


cessive sums of 8 series of numbers in arithmetical pro- 
gression.— Brande. 

PO-LYG'ON-UM, n. (Gr. woAus and yovv.) In botany, a ge- 
nus of plants having many joints. as buckwheat, &c. 

POL-Y.GON-OM'E-TRY, n. (polygon, and Gr. yerpev.] The 
doctrine of polyrons.— Brande, 

POL'Y-GRAM, n. (Gr. rodus and ypayya.] A figure consist. 
Ing of many lines.— Barlow. 

POL'Y-GRAPH, n. An instrument for multiplying copies of 
a writing with ease and expedition. 
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POI.-Y.GRAPHI1C, la. 1, Pertaining to polygraphy, 2 
POL-Y-GRAPH1C-AL. § Done with a polygraph. 


PO.LYG'RAPHY, n. [Gr. xoAdvs und )paġn.) ‘The art of 
writing in various ciphers, and of dcciphering the same. 

POL-Y-GYNT-A, n. p. (Gr. =oàuç and yun.) In Botany, an 
order of plants having many styles. 

PO TA TRO je In botany, having many styles. 

PO-LYG'Y-NY, n. (Gr. zoAvc and yuvy.] The practice of hav- 
ing more wives than one at the same time. 

PO-LY'HA-LITE, n. (Gr. xoÀvs and dds.) A red mineral, 
composed principally of the sulphates of lime, potash, and , 
magnesia. 

POL-Y-HEDRAL, a. Having many sides; as a solid 

POL-Y-HE’DROUS, $ body. 

POL-Y-HEDRON, n. (Gr. woAdvs and dpa.) 1. In geometry, 
a body or solid contained by many sidcs or planes.—2. In 
optics, a polyscope or multiplying glass. 

f PO-LYL'O-6Y, n. (Gr. xodvs and )oyos.) A talking much, 
talkativeness ; ity. 

POL-Y-MATHTE€, a. Pertaining to polymathy. 

PO-LYM'A-THY, n. (Gr. xoAvs and ya@nois.] The knowl- 
edge of many arts and sciences ; varied learning. 

POL-Y-MIG'NITE, n. (Gr. zoAvs and ucyuopga] A black, 
shining mineral, Tapa, 2 titanic acid, zirconia, yttria, 
oxyds of cerium and iron, &c.— Dana. 

POL YN-NITE, n. A stone marked with dendrites and black 
lines, and so disposed as to represent rivers, marshes, &c. 

POL'Y-MORPH, x. (Gr. zoÀvs and uop$n.] A name given to 
a numerous tribe or series of shells. 

POL-Y-MORPH'OUS, a. Having many forms, 

POLY-NEME, n. A sea fish, of the perch family, having a 
scaly head.— Pennant. 

POL-Y-N£'8IA, n. (Gr. xoAvs and vgeos.] A term in geog- 
raphy, used to designate numerous groups of isles in the 
Pecific Ocean, especially near the tropics. 

POL-Y-NE'SIAN, a. Pertaining to Polynesia. 

POL-Y-NO’MI-AL, n. (Gr. roAvc and ovoua.] In algebra, a 
quantity consisting of many terms. 

POL-Y-NO'MI.AL, a. Containing many terms or names. 

POL-Y-ON'O-MOUS, a. (Gr. xoàvs and ovoya. Having 
many names or titles; many-titled.—Sir WF. Jones. 

POL-Y-ON'O-MY, n. Variety of different names.— Faber. 

POL-Y-OPTRON, ?^. (Gr. xovs and oxroyat.) A glass 

POL-Y-OP"'TRUM, $ through which objects appear multi- 

lied, but diminished.—Hutton.— Brande, 

P hie -O-RX'MA, n. (Gr. wodus and opapa.] A view of many 
objects, 

POLYP, n. (Gr. rvAvxous.] An aquatic animal of the radi- 
ate type, having in general a cylindrical body, at one ex- 
tremity of which there is a mouth, surrounded by one or 

more series of arms or tentacles. These animals form 
coral by a secretion of calcareous matter.— Dana. 

POL'Y-PA-RY, n. [polyp, and L. paria) A name sometimes 
given to coral, because formed by polyps.— Dana. 

POL-Y-PET'AL-OUS, a. (Gr. xoAug and wcra)ov.] In boe 
any, baving many petals.— Martyn. 

PO-LYPH'A-GOUS, a. [Gr. woÀuç and ayw.) Eating or 
subsisting on many things, or kinds of tood. 

POL-Y-PHAR'MA-CY, n. Medicines of many ingredients. 

POL-Y-PHON'€, 2a. Having or consisting of many 

PO-LYPH'O-NOUS,j voices or War meri t 

PO-LYPH'O-NISM, ? n. (Gr. zoAv; and $v»».] Multiplicity 

PO-LYPH'O-NY $ of sounds, as in the reverberations 
of an echo. 

PO-LYPH'O-NIST, n. One who has the power of multiply 
ing or making many sounds; a vend quat 

PO-LYPH'YL-LOUS, a. (Gr. zoAus and ¢vAAov.] In botany 
many-leafed. 

PO-LYP1-DOM, n. [polyp, and Gr. oyos.] Literally, a house 
or hive of polyps; a name sometimes erroneously given, 
to coral. 

PO-LYP'I-ER (po-ip'e-à), n. [Fr.] Polypary, which see. 

POL-Y-PIF'ER-OUS, a. (polype and fero.) Producing polypes. 

POL'Y-PODE, n. [Gr. xoAvs and xovs.] An animal having 
many feet; the milleped or wood-louse.— 

PO-LYP'O-DY, n. (L. polypodium.] A plant of the genus 
polypodium, of the order of flices, or ferns. 

POL’Y-POUS, a. Having the nature of the polypus; having 
many feet or roots, like the polypus. 

POL-Y-PRIS-MATI€, a. (Gr. zoÀes, and prismatic.) In 
crystallography, a term applied to a prismatic crystal hav- 
ing many lateral secon planes, with or without the 
primary planes.— Dana. 

POLY.PUS, na. (Gr. woAvrovs.] 1. Somcthing that has 
many feet or roots.—2. Among physicians, a tumor with 
a narrow base, somewhat resembling a pear, found in the 
nose, uterus, &c. 

POL'Y-S€OPE, n. (Gr. rodus and oxoxtw.) A glass which 
makes a single object appear as many; a multiplying 

lass, which see.— Hutton. 

POL-Y-SEP'A-LOUS, a. In botany, a io calyx is 
that which has more than one sepal.—Lindley. 
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POL'Y-SPAST, n. |Sp. polispastos.] A machino consisting 
of many pullcys.— Dict. 

POL'Y-SPERN, =. (Gr. zoAvs and exepya.) A tree whose 
fruit contains many seeda.— Evelyn. 

POL-Y-SPERM'OUS, a. Containing many seeds. 

POL'Y-STfTLE, n. (Gr. xodvs and ervAos.] A term denoting 
an edifice whose columns are too numerous to be rcadily 


counted. 
ja. Pertaining to a polysyllable ; 


POL-Y-SYL-LAB'Ie, 
POL-Y-SYL-LAB'€-AL, § consisting of many syllables, or 
A word 


of more than three. 

POL’Y-SYL-LA-BLE, x. (Gr. xoAvg and aud\abn. 
of many syllables, that is, consisting of more syllables than 

rcc. 

POL-Y-SYNDE-TON, n. (Gr. soAvevvétros.] A figure of 
rhetoric by which the copulative is often repeate 

POL-Y-TECHNI€, n. (Gr. xodvs and rexvy.) Compre- 
nending many arts; applied particularly to a school in 
which many branches of art or science arc taught. 

POL-Y-THAL’A-MOUS, a. (Gr. rodus and Sadapos.] Many- 
chambered ; applied to cephalopods having multilocular 
shells.—P. Cyc. 

* POL'Y-THE-[SM, n. (Fr. polytheisme.] The doctrine of a 
plurelity of gods or invisible beings superior to man, and 

aving an agency in the government of the world. 

* POL'Y-THE-I3T, x. A person wHo believes in or main- 
tains the doctrine of a plurality of gods. 

POL-Y-THE-ISTIE€, ta. 1. Pertaining to polytheism. 

POL-Y-THE-ISTI€-AL, $ 2 Holding a plurality of gods. 

COIT HEHSTIOAESEY, adv. In the manner of polythe- 


POL-Y-ZONAL, a. (Gr. zoAus and Gwyn.) Composed of sev- 
eral zones or rings; as, a polyzonal lens.— Brewster. 

POM’ACE (pum'ase), n. (L. pomum; Fr. pomme.] The sub- 
stance of apples or of similar fruit crushed by grinding. 
—In America, it is so called before and after being pressed. 

PO-MA'CEOUS (shus) a. 1. Consisting of apples. 9. Like 

mace. 

PO-MADE, n. (Fr. pommade.) Perfumed ointment. [Rare.] 

PO-MAN'DER, a. [Fr. pomme d'ambre.) A sweet ball; a 
perfumed ball or powder.— Bacon. 

PO-MA TUM, n. (Fr. pommade; It. pomata ; Sp. pomaci) A 
perfumed unguent or composition used in dressing the hair. 

PO-MATUM, v... To apply pomatum to the hair.—Dict. 

PONE, n. (L. pomum.] 1. In botany, a fleshy or pulpy peri- 
carp without valves, containing a capsule or capsulca, as 
thc apple. 2, A name given, in America, to baked cakes of 
maize or Indian meal about the size of an apple. 

t PONE, v. £ (Fr. pommer.] To grow to a head, or form a 
head in growing.—Dict. 

POME-CIT'RON, x. A citron apple.— Ben Jonson. 

POÓME'-WA-TER, w. A sort of apple.— Skak. 

POME-GRAN ATE (pum-gran‘nate), x. [L. pomum and gran- 
atum.) 1. The fruit of a tree belonging to the genus pu- 
nica, of the size and shape of an orange, having a reddish 
color and numerous seeds. 2. The trec that produces 
pomegranates. 3. An ornament resembling a pomegran- 
ate, on the robe and one of the Jewish high-priest. 

POME-GRAN’ATE-TREE, x. The tree which produces 
pomegranates. 

POMEROY (pum'roy), ìn. Royal apple; a particu- 

POME-ROY’AL (pum-roy‘al), § lar sort of apple.— Ains- 


POM'EY, n. In heraldry, a green roundel 

PO-MIF'ER-OUS, a. (L. pomum and fero.) Literally, pome- 
bearing; a term applied to plants bearing the larger fruits, 
as apples, melons, gourds, &c. 

PÓNM'MAQE, n. See PoMACE. 

PONNE, n. Cross pomme.—In heraldry, a cross, of 

POM-METTE’,§ which the ends terminate in three half- 
circlets, resembling apples. 

PÓM'MEL (pum'mel), x. (Fr. pommeau.}] 1. A knob or ball; 
any ornament of a globular form. 2. The knob on the 
hilt of a sword ; the protuberant part of a saddle-bow ; the 
round knob on the frame of a chair, &c. 

PÓM'MEL, v. t. To beat as with a pommel, that is, with 
somcthing thick or bulky; to bruise. 

POM'MEL ED, pp. 1. Beaten; bruised.—2. a. In heraldry, 
having ponimels, as a sword or dagger. 

PON’MEL-ING, x. A beating or bruising. 

PON’MEL-ING, ppr. Beating. 

POM-MEL'ION (melyun), n. The cascabel or hindmost 
knob of a cannon.— Mar. Dict, 

PO-MO-LOGT1€-AL, a. Belonging to pomology. 

PO-MOL'O-GIST, n. One interested in pomolog. 

l'O-MOL'O-ÓY, x. The art or scicnce of rcaring fruit. 


POMP, w. (L. pa; Fr.pompe; Arm. pomp; Ital, Sp. 
pompa.) 1. Literally, a showy, ostentatious procession. 2. 


A splendid show, exhibition, or cereinony.—5vN. Display; 
parade ; pageant; pageantry; splendor ; state ; magnifi- 
vence; ostentation ; grandeur; pride. 

POMP-ATI€, a. (Low L. pompaticus) Pompous; splen- 
did ; ostentatious.— Barrow. 
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POMP'ET, x. Tho ball which printers 4«o Ww black tbe 

"ON TPHO-LYX. x. IL., f 

I 'PHO-L 1% [L., from Gr. rep@odul.] The white os- 

d which sublimes during the An teeta A of zine, 

POMPTON (punip'eon), n. [D. pompoen.) A pumpkin, 

PON-POSTTY x. [Ic mna Y|, A sort 1 parula 

al- Sil. "E S t pompostte. unm 

pons TENTE ee enl TNNT 
OM-PO'SO. [It] in music, grand and dignified. 

POMPOUS, a. l. pompeur; lt pomposo.) 1. Displaying 
pomp or KE sur; as, a pompous ceremonial. 2. Char- 
acterized by ostentation or display ; aa, a pompous inscrip- 
tion.—SyN. Showy ; splendid ; inagnitio.nt ; supe-rb; au- 
gust; grand; stately; dignified ; iDugisurial; lofty, os- 
tentutious ; boastful. 

POMP'OUS-LY, adv. With great parade or display; 
nificently ; splendidly ; ostentativusly.— Dryden. 
POMP'OUS-NESS, n. The state of being poiopous; mag. 

nificence ; splendor; grcat display of show. 

POM'-WA-TER, n. Tho name of a large appic.— Dict. 

POND, n. (Sp., Port., It. areas d 1. A boly of stagnant 
water without an outict, larger than a puddic and mualler 
than a lake; or a like body of water with a small outlet. 
—In the United States, we give this nainc to collections of 
water in the interior country which are fed by springs, 
and from which issucs a small stream. 2. A collection of 
water raised in a rivcr by a dam for the purpose of pro- 

lling mill-wheels.— Pond for fish ; see FisH-PosNp. 

POND, v. t. (from the noun.) To make a pond; to collect 
in a pond by stopping the current of a river. 

t POND, v. t. To ponder. ser. 

POND'-WEED, ^. [pond and weed.) An aquatic herb. 

PON'DER, v. t. (L. pondero.) 1. To weigh in the mind; te 
consider and compare the circumstances or conscquences 
of an event. 2. To view with delibcration ; to examine. 

PONDER, v. i. Tothiuk; to muse: with on.— Shak. 

PON-DER-A-BILT-TY, n. The state of being pondcrable. 

PON DER-A-BLE, a. That may be weighed; capable d 
bcing weighed.— Brown. 

PONDER-AL, a. [L. pondus.) Estimated or asccrtained by 
weight, as distinguished from numeral. 

PON'DER-ANCE, n. Weight; gravity.—Gregory. 

t PON'DER-ATE, v. & To weigh in the mind; to considot. 

PON-DER-A'TION. w. The act of weighing. 

PON'DERED, pp. Weighed in the mind; considered; ex- 
amined by intellectual opcration. 

PON'DER-ER, n. One who weighs in his mind. 

PONDER-ING, ppr. Weighing intellectually ; considering ; 
deliberating on. 

PON'DER-ING-LY, ado. 
tion.—Hammord. 

PON-DER-OST.TY, &. Weight; gravity; heaviness. 

PON'DER-OUS, a. (L. ponderosus.] 1. Very heavy; weighty; 
massive. 2. Important; momentous; yere) 3. Forci- 
ble; strongly impulsive. Dryden.—Ponderous spar, heavy 
spar or barytes. 

PON'DER-OUS.LY, edv. With 

PON'DER-OUS-NESS, n. Wei 

PO'NENT, a. (It. ponente; L. ponens.) Western. 

PON-GEE' n. An inferior kind of India silk. 

PON*GO, n. A large species of ape, rescmbling the orang 
outang. The name has also been applied to the chim- 
panzee. 

PON'IARD (pon'yard), 2. (Fr. poignard.) A small dagger; 
a pointed instrument for stabbing, borne in thc hand or at 
the girdle, or in the pocket. 

ir aes (pon'yard), v. t. To pierce with a poniard; to 

ta 


stab. 

PON'IARD-ED, pp. Pierced with a poniard ; stabbed. 

1 PONK, x. A nocturnal spirit; a bag.—Shek. 

PON'TA€, n. A fine species of claret wine. 

PON'TAGE, n. (L. pons, pontis; Sp. puente; W. pont] A 
duty paid for repairing bridges. 

PON-TEE’, 2. In glass-works, an iron instrument by which 
the hot giass is taken out of the glass-pot. 

PON'TIE, a. (L. Pontus.) Pertaining to the Pontus, Eux 
ine, or Black Ses. —J. Barlow. 

PON'TIFF, n. [Fr. pontife; L. pontifez.] A high-priest ; ap 
Ped particularly to the Pope of Ronie. 

PON-TIF'I€, a. Relating to priests; popish.— Milton. 

PON-TIFI€-AL, a. (L. pontifcalis.) 1. Belonging to a high 
priest ; belonging tothe pope; popish. 2. &£plendid ; mag: 
nificent. 3. Bridge-building ; [oës.) 

PON-TIF'I€-AL, 2. 1. A book containing rites and ceremo 
niea ecclesiastical.— South. hs 

t PON-TIF-1€-ALT-TY, ED statc and government of 

pe; the papacy.— ? 
PON TIFIC-ALL ,adv. Ina 
PON-TIFIE-ALS, n. pl. The 


cst or bishop.— Lowth. 
P ONTIFICATE. n. [L. pontifostws.] 1. The is or dig: 
nity of a high-pricst; particularly, the office or uiguity 
the pope. 2 The reign of a pope. 


With considcration or delibera- 


gi e ae 
t; heaviness; gravity. 
{ Rare.] 
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PONTT-FICE (fis, n. Bridge-work; structure or edifico 
of a bridee. —Milton. (Little used.) 
PON-TI-FIPCIAL (-fish‘al), a. Pertaining to the pope.—Bur- 


ton. 

PON-TI-FY°CIAN (-fish'nn), a. Pertaining to the pope.— Hall. 

PON-TI-FY"CIAN, n. One who adheres to the pope; a Ro- 
man Catholic.— Montag ue. 

PON'TINE, la. [L. pontina.) A term designating a large 

POMP'TINE, § marsh between Itomc and Naples. 

PONTLE-VIS, n. In horsemanship, a disorderly resisting of 
a horse by rearing repcatedly on his hind lega, so ae to be 
in danger of coming over. 

PON-TO-NIER’, Un. A term applied to soldiers having 

PON-TON-NIER’, $ the charge of constructing bridges. 

PON-TOON’, x. (Fr., Sp. ponton.) 1. A flat-bottomed boat, 
used by armies for making temporary bridges. 2 A light- 
er; a low, Hat vessel, used in repairing ships.—Pontoon- 
bridge, is a bridge formcd with pontoons.—Pontoon-car- 
riage, is made with two wheels only. 

PONY, ».; pl. Pontes. A small horse. 

POOD, n. A Russian weight, equal to 40 Russian or 36 En- 
glish pounds avoirdupois. 

POODLE. n. A small dog, resembli 
ered with long silky hair, either 
black patches.— Partington. 

POOL, n. [Sax. pol, pul; D. poel; G. pfui.] A small col- 
lection of water in a hollow place, supplied by a spring, 
and discharging its surplus water by an outlet. 

POOL, Jn. (Fr. poule] The stakes played for in certain 

POULE, $ games of cards.— Southern. 

o ca n. An instrument to gor a tan vee 
OP, n. (Fr. poupe; It. ; Sp. a ; L. pup, 

highest D Poet deck ofa ipi reaching 
thc mizzen-mast. 

POOP, v. t. 1. To strike upon the stern, as a hea 
To strike the stern, as one vessel that runs 

inst another's stern.—Mar. Dict. 

POOPED (poopt), pp. or a. Having a poop; struck on the 
poop by a heavy sca. 

POOPING, n. The shock of a heavy sea on the stern or 
quarter of a ship, when scudding in a tempest ; also, the ac- 
tion of one ship's running her stem against another's stern 

POOR, a, (L. pauper; Fr. pauvre.) 1. Wholly destitute of 
property, or not having property sufficient for a comfort- 
able subsistence ; needy; indigent; necessitous. — 2. In 
law, so destitute of as to be entitled to mainte- 
nancc from the public. 3. Destitute of strength, beauty, 
or dignity ; barren; mean; jejune. 4. Destitute of value, 
worth, or importance ; of little use; TM 5. Paltry; 
mean; of little value. 6. Destitute of fertility ; barren; 
exhausted; as, poor soil 7. Of little worth; unimport- 
ant—Stift. 8. Unhappy; pitiable. 9. Mean; depressed ; 
low; dejected; destitute of spirit.—Bacon. 10. Lean; 
emaciated. 11. Small, or of a bad quality. 12 Uncom-. 
fortablc; restless; il. 13. Destitute of saving grace.— 
Rev. iil. 14. Wanting good qualities. 15. A word of ten- 
derness or pity; dear. 16. A word of slight contempt; 
wretched.—17. The poor, collectively used as a noun, those 
who are destitute of property; the indigent; the needy. 
In law, those who are supported by public or private char- 

.— Poor in spirit, in a Scriptural sense, humble ; contrite. 

FOE HOLE, n. A public establishment for the support 
of the poor. 

POOR-LAWS, n. pl, Laws for the support of the poor. 

POOR'JOHN (-jon) ^. A fish of the cod family; the com- 
mon hake. 

POOR'LY, adv. 1. Without wealth; in indigence. 2. With 
little or no success; with little growth, profit, or advant- 
age. 3. Meanly; without spirit — Dry 4. Without 
excellence or dignity. 

POOR'LY, a. Somewhat ill; indisposed; not in health.— 
Th. Scott, [Familiar.) 

POOR'NESS, n. 1. Destitution of property; indigence; 
overty; want; [rare] 2. Meanness; lowness ; want of 
ignity. 3. Want of spirit. 4. Barrenness; sterility. 5. 

Unproductiveness ; want of the mctallic substance, as of 
orc. 6. Smallness, or bad quality. 7. Want of value or 
importance. 8. Want of good qualities, or the proper 
qualities which constitute a thing good in its kind. 9. Nar- 
rownese; barrenness; want of capacity. 

POOR-S8PIRIT-ED, a. Of a mean spirit; cowardly; base. 

POOR-SPIR'T-ED-NESS, ». Meanness or baseness of 
an cowardice.—Souh. 

POP, #. (D. poep.) A small, smart, quick sound or report. 

POP, v.i 1. To enter or issue forth with a quick, sudden 
motion. 2. To dart; to start from place to place suddenly. 

POP, v.t. To thrust or push suddenly with a quick motion. 
—To off, to thrust away ; to shift off.— Locke. 

POP, adv. Suddenly; with sudden entrance or appearance. 

POPE, n. [Gr. rara, zarnas, xax 50$; Low L. papa; Sp. It, 
Port. papa; Fr. pape.] 1. The Bishop of Rome, the head 
of the Koman Catholic Church. 2. A small fish, of the 
perch family; called, also, a ruff.— Walton. 
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POÓPE-JOAN (.jóne), n. A game of cards.—Jeu ne. 

POPE'S-EYE, n. (pope and eye.) The gland surrounded 
with fat in the middle of the thigh —Juhknson. 

POPE'S-HEAD, n. A large round brush with a long han 
dle, for dusting ccilings.— Halliwell, 

POPE'DOÓM, n. 1. The placc, office, or dignity of the pope; 
eg dignity. 2. The jurisdiction of the pope. 

POPE'LING, n. An adherent of the pope. 

POP’ER-Y, n. The religion of the Roman Catholic Church, 
comprehending doctrines and practices.—Swift. 

POP'GUN, n. A small gun or tube used by children to shoot 
wads and make a noise.—Cheyne. 

POPIN-JAY, n. (Sp. papagayo.) 1. A | gals oe 2. A 
w ker, a urd with a gay head. The green wood- 
poker a bird with a scarlet crown, a native of Europe. 

A gay, trifling young man; a fop or coxcomb. 

POPISH, a. Relating to the pope; taught by the pope, 

rtaining to the pope, or to the Roman Catholic Church 

POP'SH-LY, adv. In a popish manner; with a tendency to 


POPLAR, n. [L. populus; Fr. peuplier.) A trec of the ge- 
nus populus, of several species, all of rapid growth, with 
soft wood. 

POP'LIN, n. A stuff made of silk and worsted. It contains 
more silk than bombazine. 

POP-LIT'E-AL, ? a. [L. poples.) Pertaining to the posterior 

POP-LITI€, j part of the knee-joint or ham.—Brande. 

POPP ED (popt), pp. Darted in or out suddenly. 

POP'PET. See PuPPET. 

POP'PING, ppr. Entering or issuing forth with a quick, 

POPPY. "Sex F L ) Ap 

»” [Sax. popeg ; Fr. pavot; L. papaver. ant 
of the genus papaver, of several species, from one of which, 
the somniferum, or white poppy, is collected opium. 

POPU-LACE, n. [Fr.; It. popolaccio.] The coinmon peo- 
ple; the "pr ; the multitude ; the commonalty ; the mob. 

POPU-LA-CY, n. The populace or common pcople. 

POP"E-LAR, a. (Fr. populaire ; Sp. ular ; L. popularis.] 
1. Pertaining to the common people. 2. Suitable to com- 
mon people ; familiar; plain; easy to be comprehended ; 
not critica] or abstruse. 3. Beloved by the le ; enjoy: 
ing the favor of the people; pleasing to pcople in general. 
4. Amhitious ; studious of the favor of the people ; (rare.) 
5. Prevailing among the people ; extensively prevalent.— 
6. In law, a popular action is one which gives a penalty to 
the person that sues for the same. 

POP-U-LART-TY, ^. (L. popwlarices } l. Favor of the peo 
ple; the state of possessing the affections and confidence 
of the people in general. 2. Representation suited to com 
mon conception; that which is intended or d to 
cure the favor of the people.— Bacon ; [little used.) 

POPU-LAR-IZE, v. t. To make suitable to the common 
mind ; to spread among the people.— Beddoes, 

POE CMM pp. Made popular or introduced among 
the people. 

POP "LARIZ-ING, ppr. Making popular, or introducing 
among the people. 

POP¥U-LAR-LY, adv. 1. In a popular manner.—Dryden. 2. 
According to the conceptions of the common people. 

POPU ue E, v. i. (It. popolare, from L. p n A To breed 
people ; to propagate.— Bacon. : 

POPU-LATE, v.t. To people; to furnish with inhabitants. 

t POPU-LATE, for populous. 

POPU-LA-TED, pp. Furnished with inhabitants; peopled. 

POPY-LA-TING, ppr. Peopling. 

POP-U-LA'TION, n. 1. The actor operation of peopling or 
furniehing with inhabitants; multiplication of inhabitants 
2. The whole number of people or inhabitants in a coun 
try or portion of a country. 3. The state of a coun 
with regard to its number of inhabitants, or rather wi 
regard to its numbers com d with their expenses, con- 
sumption of goods and productions, and earnings. 

POPU-LIN, n. A crystallizable substance separated froin 
the bark of the populus tremula, or aspen.— Brande. 

t POP-8-LOST.TY, n. Populousness.—Brown. © 

POPU-LOUS, a. (L. populosus.) Full of inhabitants; con 
taining many inhabitants in proportion to the extent of 
the country. 

POP'U-LOUS.LY, adv. With many inhabitants in propor. 
tion to the extent of country. 

POP'U.LOUS-NESS, x. The state of having many inhabit 
ants in proportion to the extent of country. 

POR'BEA-GLE, ?n. A species of shark, the lamna cornu 

PRO'B£A-GLE, j bica.— Yarrell. 

POR'CATE, 2a. [L. porca.) Ridged; formed in ridges.-- 

POR'€A-TED, § Asiat. Res. 

POR'CE-LAIN, n. (Sp., Port. porcelana; Fr. pores) 1. 
The finest species of earthen-ware, which is white and 
semi-transparent, originally manufactured in China and 
Japan, but now made in several European countries. 2 
The plant called pursiain, which see. 

POR-CEL-LA'NE-QUS, a. [from porcelein.) Pertaining to 
or resembling porcelain.—Hatchett. 
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POR'CEL-LA-NITE, n. A semi-vitrificd clay or shalc, some- 
what resembling jasper.— Dana. 

PORCH, n. (Fr. porche.) 1. In architecture, a kind of vesti- 
bulc. at the entrance of templos, halls, churches. or other 
buildin 2. A portico; a covered walk. 3. By way of 
distinction, the porch was a public portico in Athcus, where 
ange pore founder of the sect of Stoic philosophers, taught 

POR'CINE, a. (L. porcínus.] Pertaining to swine. 

POR'€U-PINE, n. [It pices He the Sp. puerco-espin ; Port. 
Pporco-espinko.} In zoology, a qosdriped of thc genus Àya- 
triz of Linnæus, furnished with spines or quills upon the 
body. The crostcd porcupine has a body about two fect 
long, covered with prickles which are very sharp, and 
sonio of them twelve inches long ; those he can erect at 

casure. 

POR'€U.PINE-FISH, n. A fish of the tropical seas, covered 
with spines, which are capable of being erected by its in- 
flating the body. 

PORE, n. (Fr. pore; Sp. It. poro.) 1. In anatomy, a minute 
intersticc in the skin of an animal, through which thc per- 
epirable mattcr passes to the surface or is excreted. 2. 
As spiracle, opening, or passage in other substanccs. 

PORE. v. j. (qu. Gr. copo, e$opaw.) To look with steady, 
continued attention or application.— S&ak. 

PORE, v t. To examine: with on.—Milton. 

PORE'BLIND, 2a. (qu. Gr. xwpos.) Near-sighted; short- 

PUR'BLIND, sighted.— Bacon. 

POR'ER, n. One who pores or studies diligently. 

POR'GEE, ?w. A salt-water fish of the gilt-head kind, much 

POR'GY, $ esteemed for food; also written poggy. 

PO'RI-FORN, a. acting a pore or small puncture. 

POR1-NESS, ». The state of being pory or having numer. 
ous pores.— Wiseman. 

POR'ING, ppr. Looking with steady, continued application. 

PO'RISN, x. (Gr. ropsepos.] 1. In geometry, a proposition 
affürming the possibility of finding such conditions as will 
render a certain problem indeterminate or capable of in- 
numerable solutions.— Playfair. 2. The term porism was 
also used by the Greek geometricians in the scnse of cor- 
ollary.— Brande. 


PORK'-EAT-ER, n. One who feeds on swine's flesh. 

PORK'R, n. 1. A hog. Wak. Scott.—9. A young pig for 
roasting.—Encyc. Dom. Econ. 

PORK’ET, n. A young hog.—Dryden. 

PORK'LING, n. A pig.—Tusser. 

PO-ROS'I-TY, n. The quality or state of having pores or 
interstices ; oppose to ity.— Bacon. 

POROUS,a. Having interstices in the skin or substance of 
the body ; having spiracles or passages for fluida. 

POROUS-LY, adv. With porousness. 

PO'ROUS-NESS, n. 1. The quality of having pores; poros- 
iy. 2. The porous parts; [not authorized. } 

POR-PHY-RIT16, la. 1. Pertaining to porphyry; re- 

POR-PHY-RA'CEOUS, § sembling porphyry; containing 
distinct feldspar crystals uniformly disseminated, as gran- 
ite. 2. Containing or composed of porphyry. 

POR'PHY-RIZE, v. t. To cause to resemble porphyry; to 
make spotted in its composition.— Cooper. 

POR-PHY-RIZED, pp. ora. Caused to resemble porphyry. 

POR'PHY-RY, x. (Gr. xopóvpa ; L. porphyrites; Fr. por- 
phyre.] A rock consisting of a compact feldspathic base, 
through which crystals of feldspar of a lighter color are 
disseminated. ‘There are red, purple, and green varieties, 
which are highly esteemed for ornamental purposes.— 


Dana, 
POR'PHY-RY-SHELL, n. A univalve shell of the genus 


murer, one species of which afforded the Tyrian purple dye. 
PORPOISE rpus) n. (It. porco, hog, and pesce, fish; 
hence the spelling porpess would be pre erable.) In zoolo- 


gy, the hog-fish or sea-hog, a cetaceous mammal, which 
lives on other fish, and often roots like a hog in the mud. 

POR-RA'CEOUS (-shus), a. (L. porraceous.] Greenish ; re- 
sembling the leek in color.— Wiseman. 

POR-RE€T', a. In zoology, denoting a part which extends 
forth horizontally. ] 

I POR-RE€TION, a. [L. porrectio. The act of stretching 


forth. 
POR'"RET, n. (L. porrum; It. porro, porretta.] A scallion; 
a leek or small onion.— Brown. . : 
PORRIDGE, n. (qu. puttage, by calls sie A kind of 
food made by boiling meat in water ; broth.—In America, 
meal or flour boiled with water is called porridge. 
PORRIDGE-POT, n. The pot in which porridge is 
boiled. 
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PORRIN OER, n. (qu. porridge.) 1 ; =i 
in which children cat porri s a ^ Age rst: 
in tlic xn of a porringer , [in contia pt 1—.5 sà 
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PORT, R. [ 4 {ruin L. porius ; Mp. puerto 

Auy bay, cove, inlet, or recess of uss *a A a ^n M 
the mouth of a river, which ships or vewel- ciet eta r and 
where they can lie safu from injury by e ris». 2 IL 
porta.) A gate.—AMiton. 3. An embr-eure ur opening in 
the side of a ship of war, through whi h ces nun er» dis 
charged; a port-hole. 4. Ih: lid which e! uts a purt bole 

5. Munncr of movement or walk, cxtcrnal appe France 
6. In seamen's language, the Inrboari or lf ‘whe of achip. 
7. A dark purple astringent wine made in l'urtug ao 
called from Oporto, whence it is shipped. — Purt of ers, a 
port where a custom-liouse ia catahlisbed for thy: «utry of 
goods.— Port of the voice, in music, the faculty or habit of 
inaking the shakcs, passages and düninutions.—e* y v. Mar. 
bor; haven; air; mien ; bearing ; carriage ; deincanor ` 
behavior; dcportnent. 

PORT, v. t. 1. To carry in form —Alilton. 
put to the left or larboard side of a ship. 
PURT-BAR, n. A bar to sccure the porta of a ship in a 

ale of wind. š 

t PORT-CAN'ON, n. A kind of boot, or, rather, boot-top, 
Covering the knecs.— Toone. 

PORT-CHARG-ES, n. pl. In commerce, charges to which a 
ship or its cargo is subjected in a harbor, as wharfuge, &c. 

PORT'-ERAY-ON, n. A small metallic handle with a clasp 
for holdiug a crayon when uacd in drawing, &c. 

PORT-FIRE, n. A composition of saltpetre, sulphur, and 
mealed powder, driven into a case ot strong paper, and 
used instead of a mntch tor sctting fire to powder, &c. 

PORT-FO'LIO (-fól'yo), n. (Fr. porte fcuille.] A case of tho 
size of a large book, to keep loose papers in. 

PORT'-HOLE, n. The cmbrasure of a ship of war. 

PORT-LID, n. The lid that closcs a port-hule. 

PORT-MAN, n. [port and man.) An inhabitant or burgess, 
as of a cinque-port. 

PORT-NOTE, u. [port, and Sax. mot.) Anciently, a court 
held in a port town.— Blackstone. 

PORT-ROPE, n. A rope to draw up a port-lid. 

PORT-WINE. See Pont, n., No. 7. 

PORT-A-BIL'I-TY, n. Fitness to be carried. {But portable 

be carried b 


ness is mostly used.) 
PORT'A-BLE, a. (It. portabile) 1. That may 
c person, on horscback or in a trave 


2. To turn or 


the hand or about t 
ing vehicle; not bulky or heavy; that may be easily com 
veycd from pee to place with oue's travcling baggage. 
2. 'That ma carried froni placc to place. 3. [hut may 
be borne along with one. 4. Suffvrable; supportable.— 
Shak. ; Y 

PORT'A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of bcing portable. 

PORT'AGE, n. (Fr.] 1. The act of carrying. 2 The price 
of carringe.—Fell. 3. A port-hole.—Skek. ; }urusual.) 4. 
A carrying-place over land betwecn navigable waters, 

PORTAL, n. fie. portella ; Fr. portail.) 1. In architecture, tha 
lesser gate, where thcre are two gatcs of different dimen- 
eione.—2. Formerly, a little square corner of a room, T- 
ated from the rest by a wainscot, and forming a short 
passage into a room. 3. The frame-work or arch of a decor 
or gate. 4. A gate; an opening for entrance. 

t PORT'ANCE, n. (from Fr. porter, to ua Air; mien; 
carriage ; port; demeanor.—Spensrr.—Shak. 

FPORT'ASS, n. A brcviary ; a prayor-book.— ‘Spenser. 

t PORT’A-TIVE, a. (Fr. portatif.) Portablc.— Chaucer. 

PORT-€UL'LIS, n. 1. In fortification, un assemblage of tim 
bers joined across one another, like those of a harrow, 
and each pointed with iron, hung over the gatcway of a 
fortified town, to be let down in case of surprise, tu pre- 
vent the entrance of an cnemy.—2. In heraldry, ecc PC» 
SUIVANT. 

PORT-€UL'LIS, v.e. To shut; to bar; to obstruct. 

PORT-CUL'LISED (-kultist), a. Having a portcullis. 

PORTE, n. The government of the Turkish Cinpire, of- 
cially called the Sublime Porte, from the gate ( port) of the 
sultan's palace, where justice was administered. 

PORTE €ROIX Ckrwil), n. In Acraldry, we PcssCIVANT. 

PORTE-FEUIL'LE (pórt-fyl'ye). (Fr.) 1. A port-folio or 
place for holding papers, drawings, &c. Hence, 2 The 
office or functions of a minister of state.— Dict. de P Acad. 

PORTED, pp. or a. 1. Having gatos —Ren Junson ; [obe.] 
2. Borne in a certain or regular order.. Tones. 

POR-TEND*, v. t. (L. portendo.] To indicate something fe 
ture by previous signs.—syNn. To forcshow ; torctokcn ; 
bctoken ; forcbode ; angur ; presage; threaten. 

POR-TEND'ED, pp. Forcshown ; previously indicated by 


signs. 

POR-TEND ING, ppr. Foreshowing. 

t POR-TEN'SION, w. The act of foreshowing 

POR-TENT,, x. [L. portentum.} An omen ol ill Piel pis 
vious sign or prodigy indicating the approach of evu 


calamity.— Dryden. 
PORTER TOUS e. [L. portentosus.) 1. Ominous; fore 


t Odsolac. 
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showing ill. 2 Monstrous; proudigiuus ; wondcrful; [ix 
an ill sense. 

POR-TENTOUS-LY, ado. Dh a portentous manner. 

PORT ER, n. [it. porticre; Fr. portier.] 1. A man that has 
the charge of a door or gate; a door-kceper. 2. One who 
waits at thc door to receive messages. 3. [Fr. porteur, 
from porter, to carry.) A carricr; a person who carrics 
or conveys burdena for hire. 4. A malt liquor of a dark 
brown color and moderately bitter taste, and posscssing 
tonic and intoxicating qualities. 

PORTER-AGE, n. 1. Moucy charged or paid for tho car- 
riage of burdens by a porter.— Tooke. 2. Tho business of 
a porter or door-kceper.— Churchill. 

t PORT'ER-LY, a. Coarse; vulgar. —Bray. 

PORT'ESSE, n. A brcviary or pcttable book of prayers. 

t PORTGLAVE, w. (Fr. porter, and VV. giaiv.] A sword- 
bearer.— Ainsworth. 

PORT'GRAVE,)*. (L. portus, and Gcr. graf.) Formerly, 

PORTGREVE, the chief magistrate of a port or mari- 

PORTREEVE,) time town. 

POR'TI-CO, s. [It. portico; L. cus.) In architecture, 
originally, a colonnade or covered ambulatory; but at 
present, a covered space inclosed by columns at the cn- 
trance of a building.—P. Cyc. 

POR' TION, n. [L. mro) 1. In general, a part of any thin, 
separated trom it. 2. A part, though not actually divided, 
but considered by itself 3. A part assigned. 4. The pr 
of an estate given to a child or hcir, or descending to him 
by law. 5. A wife's fortune.—Syn. Division; share; par- 
cel; quantity; allounent; dividend. 

PORTION, v. t. 1. To divide; to parcel; to allot a share 
or shares. 2 To endow. 

PORTIONED, pp. ora. 1. Divided into shares or parts. 2. 


Endowed ; furnished with a portion. 
POR'TION-ER, n. One who divides or assigns in shares. 
PORTION-ING, ppr. Dividing; endowing. 

POR'TION-IST, x. 1. One who bas a certain academical 
allowance. See Postmaster, No. 3. 2. The incumbent 
of a benefice which has more rectors or vicars than one. 

POR'"TION-LESS, a. Having no portion. 

PORTLAND-STONE, 2. yellowish white limestone, 
from the isle of Portland, in England, much used for 

enna -stone.— Brande, 

POR'TOISE (.tiz), i The gunwale of a ship. 

PORTLENESS, n. Dignity of mien or of personal Appear 
ance, consisting in size and symmetry of body, with digni- 
fied manners and demeanor. 

PORT'LY,a. 1. Grand or dignified in mien; of a noble ap- 

arance and carriage. 2. Bulky; corpulent. 

PORT-MAN'TEAU (port-man'to), n. (Fr. porte-manteau. It 
is often pronounced portmantle.] A bag, usually made of 
leather, for carrying apparel and other furniture on jour- 
neys, paruen ary on horseback. 

POR SE. See PoRTLAST. 

PORTRAIT, n. [Fr. portrait. A picture or representation 
of a person, and especially of a face, drawn from the life. 
It is sometimes applied to the picture of any animal, 

tPOR' TRAIT, v. . To por ; to draw.—Spenser. 

PORTRAIT PAINTER, n. One whose occupation is to 
paint portraits. 

PORTRAIT PAINTING, n. The painting of portraits. 
PORTRAIT-URE, n. [Fr] 1. A portrait; painted resem- 
blance.— Milton. 2. The crawing of portraits.— Walpole. 
POR-TRAY’, v. t. E portraire] 1. To paint or draw the 
likencss of any thing in colors. 2. To describe in words. 

3. To adorn with pictures. 

POR-TRAY'AL, n. The act of portraying. 

POR-TRAYED’ (pórtrüáde), pp. Painted or drawn to the 

life; described. 


POR-TRAY'ER, n. One who paints, draws to the life, or 


describes. 

POR-TRAY'TNG, ppr. Painting or drawing thc likeness of; 
describin 

POR TRESS, dn. [from pu A female guardian of a 

POR'TER-ESS, f  gate.—Milton. 

PORT'REEVE, n. [The modern orthography of portgreve, 
which see.] The chicf magistrate of a port or maritime 


town. 
t POR'VIG-LE, (wig), n. A tadpole ; a young frog.— Brown. 
POR'Y,a. Full of ee or emall intersticea:. T 
POSE, n. In heraldry, a lion, horse, or othcr beast standing 
still, with all his feet on the ground. 
ee n. (Sax. gepose) A stuffing of the head; catarrh. 
ucer. 


POBE, v. t. [W. posiaw; Fr. poser.) 1. To puzzle; [a word 
of the same origin;] to sct; to put to a stand or stop; to 
gravel. 2. To puzzle or put to a stand by asking difficult 

uestions ; to set by qucstions; hence, to interrogate 
osely, or with a view to scrutiny. 


POSED, pp. Puzzled; put to a stand; interrogated close- 


ly. 
POSER, n. 1. One who puzzics by asking difficult ques- ' 
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tions; a closc cxamincr. 2 Something, as a question, at. 
guinent, £c., that puzzles or puts to silence. 

POSING, ppr. or a. Puzzling; putting to a stand; question 
ing closely. 

POS'ING-LY, adv. So as to puzzle. 

POSTT-ED, a. [L. positus.) Put; set; placed. 

PO-SI"TION (po-zish'un), n. 1: positio.] 1. Statc of being 

laced ; uscd often with refcreuce to othcr objects, or to 

ifferent parts of thc same object. 2. Manner of standing 
or being placed. 3. Principle laid down; something ad- 
vanced or affirmed as a fixed principle, or statcd as the 
ground of reasoning, or to be proved. 4. The advance- 
ment of any principle. 5. State of affairs. 6. Stnte in re 
lation to others or to some subject; as, to bc in a false po- 
sition ; to define one's position.—7. In grammar, the state 
of a vowel placed before two consonanta—8, In arithme 
tic, a method of solving a problem by one or two sup 
sitions; called, also, the rule of trial and error.—SyYN. Sit- 
uation ; station; place; condition; attitude ; posture; 
proposition ; assertion; thesis. 

t PO-SI"TION-AL, a Respecting position.— Brown. 

POS'I-TIVE, a. [It. positivo; Fr. positif; Low L. positivus.| 
1. Properly, set ; laid down; expressed; direct; explicit; 
not implied. 2 Absolute; express; peremptory ; not ad- 
mitting any condition or discretion. 3. Absolutc; real; 
actual; existing in fact; opposed to negative. 4. Direct; 
express; opposed to circumstantial 5. Confident; fully 
assured. 6. Dogmatic; over-confident in opinion or as- 
sertion. 7. Settled by arbitrary appointment.— Hooker 
8. Having power to act directly. Swift.— Positive degree, 
in grammar, the simple state of an adjective, or when it is 
not cómpared.— Positive electricity, according to Dr. Frank- 
lin, the eiectricity which a body contains above its natural 
share.— Positive quantity, in algebra, an affirmative quanti» 
ty, or one to be added. 

POS'I-TYVE, n. 1. What is capable of being affirmed; real- 
ity. 2. That which settles by absolute appointment.—3. 
In grammar, a word that affirms or asserts existence. 

POS'I-TIVE-LY, adv. 1. Absolutely ; by itself, independent 
of any thing else; not comparatively. 92. Not negatively ; 
really; in its own nature ; directly; inherently. 3. Cer- 
tainly; indubitably. 4. Directly; explicitly; expressly. 
5. Peremptorily; in strong terms. 6. With rull confidence 
or assurance. — Positively electrifed. According to Dr. 
Franklin, a body is positively electrified when it contains 
more than its natural share of electricity, and negatively 
porem when ít contains less than its natural share.— 

ms 

POST.TIVE-NESS, n. 1. Actualness; reality of existence; 
not mere negation. 2. Undoubting assurance ; full confi- 
dence ; pereinptoriness. 

t POS-I-TIV1-TY, n. Peremptoriness.— Watts. 

t POST-TURE, for posture. PosTURE. 

POB'NET, n. (W. posned.] A little basin ; a porringer, skil. 
let, or sauce-pan.— Owen. 

POS-O-LOG16-AL, a. Pertaining to posology. 

POS-OL'O-6Y, n. (Gr. xogos and Aoyos.] In medicine, tho 
science or doctrine of doses.— Amer. Dispensatory. 

POS'PO.LITE, n. A kind of militia in Poland.— Encyc. 

POSS, v. t. To dash about.— Halliwell. [Local.) 

POSSE €OM-I-T#TUS. [L.] 1. In law, the power of the 
country, or the citizens, who are summoned to assist an 
officer in suppressing a riot, or executing any legal pre- 
cept which is forcibly opposed. The word comitatus is 
often omitted, and posse alone is used in the same sense. 
Blackstone.—2. In low language, & number or crowd of 
people; a rabble. 

* POS-SESS', v. t. (L. possessus, possideo.) 1. To have the 

"just and legal title, ownership, or property of a thing; to 
own; to hold the title of, as the rightful proprietor, or to 
hold both the title and the thing. 2. To nold; to occupy 
without title or ownership. 3. To have; to occupy. 4. 
To seize; to gain; to obtain the occupation of. 5. To 
have power over, as an invisible agent or spirit —ZLuke, 
viii. 6. To affect by some powcr.—7o possess of or with, 
more properly to possess of, is to give possession, com- 
mand, or occupancy.—7^o possess one's self of, to take or 
gain possession or command ; to make one's self master 
of.— To possess with, to furnish or fill with something per 
manent, or to be retained.— Addison. 

* POS-SESSED’ (pos-sest), pp. Held by lawful title; occu- 

ied ; enjoyed; affected by demons or invisible agents. 

a fosEssiNa, ppr. Having or holding by absolute right 
or tide; occupying ; enjoying. 

* POS-SES'SION (-sesh'un), n. 1. The having, holding, or 
detention of property in one's power or command ; actual 
seizing or occupancy. 2. The thing possessed ; land, es- 
tate, or goods owned. 3. Any thing valuable possessed 
or enjoyed. 4. The state of being under the power of 
demons or invisible beings; madnrss; lunacy.—Writ of 
possession, & precept directing a sheriff to put a on in 
peaccable possession of property recovered in ejectment. 
— To take possession, to enter on, or to bring within one's 
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power or occupancy.— To give possession, to put in an- 
other's power or occupancy. 

*t POS-SES'SION, v. t. To invest with property —Carew. 

* POS-SES'SION-ER, x One who has posscssion of a thing, 
or power over it—Sidney. [Little used.) 

* POS-SESS'IVE, a. [L. possessivus.) Pertaining to possce- 
sion ; having posscssion. — J'ussessive case, in English 
grammar, is the genitive case, or casc which expresscs 
Io a or relation. 

* POS-SESSTVE-LY, adv. So as to denote posscssion. 

* POS-SESS’OR, n. 1. Onc who has posscssion. 2. One who 
has, holds, or enjoys any goo or other thiug.—SxN. Own- 
er; proprictor; master; holder ; occupant. 

t POSESS'O-RY,a. Having possession. J/owel.— Possess- 
ory action, in law, an action or suit in which tho right of 
Q ou only, and not that of property, is contested. 

POS'SET, n. Md posel.) Milk curdled with wine or othor 


liquor.— ; 

POS'SET, v. t. To curdle ; to tum.—Shkak. 

POS’SET-ED, pp. Curdled; turned. 

POS'SET-ING, ppr. Curdling, as milk. 

POS-SI-BILT-TY, n. (Fr. possibilité.) The power of bciug 
or existing; the power of happening; the state of being 

sible, or of being not impossible, though improbable. 

POS'SI-BLE, a. [Fr.; It. possible; L. possibilis.] That may 
be or exist; that may be now. or may happen or come 
to pass ; that may bc done; practicable ; not contrary to 
the nature of things ; not impossible, though improbable. 

POS'SI-BLY, adv. 1. By any powcr, moral or physical, re- 
ally existing. 2. Without involving impossibility or ab- 
surdity.—SvN. Perhaps; pcradventure ; perchance. 

POS'SUN. To play possum, to act possum, is applied to a 
person who, when caught, feigns himself dcad, from a 
characteristic of the opossum. See Opossum. [Am.) 

t POST, a. (from Fr. aposter.) Suborned; hired to do what 
is wrong.— Sandys, 

POST,n. (W. póst; D., Dan., Sw. post ; Fr. poste.) 1. A piece 
of timber set upright, usually larger than a stake, and in- 
tended to support something else. 2. A military station ; 
the place where a single soldier or a body of troops is sta- 
tioned. 3. The troops stationed in a particular place, or 
the ground they occupy. 4. A public office or employ- 
ment, that is, a fixed place, station, or situation. 5. A 
messenger, or a carrier of letters and papers; one who 
carries letters regularly ; the mail. 6. A seat or situation. 
7. A sort of writing-paper, such as is used for letters ; Ict- 
ter-paper. 8. An old game at cards.—9. In architecture 
and sculpture, a term applied to certain ornamenta shaped 
after the mani of ie s OF wren 8. En TO ride 
post, to be employed to c ispatches and papers ; to 
ride with rapidity. Hence, post, as an adverb, with rapid- 
ity or e ition. — To travel post, to travel with post- 
horses.— Knight of the post. See KNIGHT. 

POST, v. i. [Fr.poster.) 1. To travel with post-horses. Hence, 
2 To travel with speed. 

POST, v.t. 1. To fix to a post. 2. To expose to public re- 
po by fixing the name to a post; to expose to oppro- 

rium by some public action. J. To advertise on a post 
or in a put ic place: Logs New England. 4. To set; 
to placa, “p station. 5. To place in the post-office ; as, to 
post letters. ( England.]—0. In book-keeping, to carry ac- 
counts from the waste-book or journal to the ledger.— To 
post off, to put off; to delay.— Shak. ; [obs.) 

POST. A Latin preposition, signifying after. It is used in 
this sense, in composition, in many English words. 

POST-BILL, ». A bill of letters mailed by a postmaster. 

POST-BOY, ». A boy who rides post; a couricr.— Tatler. 

POST-CHAISE, 22. A carriage with four wheels for the 

POST-COACH, 1 conveyance of travelers who travel with 

st-horses. 

POST-DATE, v. t. (L. post and date] To date after the 
real time. ! 

POST’-DAT-ED, pp. Dated after the real timc. 

POST-DAT-ING, ppr. Dating after the real time. 

POST-DAY,2. A day on which the mail arrives or departs. 

POST-DIS-SEIZIN, n. In law, a subsequcnt disseizin. 

POST-DIS-SEI'‘ZOR, n. A person who disseizes anothcr 
of lands which he had before recovered of the same per- 
son.-—Blackstone. 

POST-EN-TRY, 2. 1. A sccond or subsequent entry at 
the custom-house of goods which had been previoualy 
omitted by mistake. In book-keeping, an additional or 
subsequent entry.— M: Culloch. 

POST-EX-IST'ENCE (x as gz), n. Subsequent existence. 

POST-FA€T, a. (L. post.factum.] Relating to a fact that 
occurs after another; or, as a noun, a fact that occurs 
after another. N 

POST-FINE, ^. In English law, a fine duc to the king by 

ferogative, after a licentia concordandi givcn in a fine of 
nds and tenements.— Blackstone. 

POST-HA€K-NEY, n. A hired poat-horsc. : 

POST-HASTE’, n. Haste or spced in traveling, like that of 
a post or courier.— Shak. 
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POST-HASTE, ado. With speed or expedition. 
POST-lORN, n. [post nnd horn.) A “aL sip Uu m[- t used 
by a carrier of the publie muil or a com bs- np —( 


POST-HORSE, a. AU giae 
certain distances on a Tud e hd ae y ia ji 
couriers, passengera, &c, 

POST’-HOUSE, n. 1. A house wh: re 8 pate. u keyt 


for receiving and dispatching L-tu-rs by pub, bess 
poet-olice ; [little used.) 2. A house bre pt Fe 
are nate 
ie ARK, n. Tho mark or stunp of a pmt-ottcs um a 
tter. 
POST-MARK, v. t. To affix the stamp or š 
Re ccu s 25 
-ME-KID'I-AN, n. (L. -meridianus.| Ba 
longing to thc i CR VUE reple l orbe 
POST-MORTEM. (L. Afterdesth.. A poet-mort me xam. 
ination of a body is onc made after the death of the patu nt 
POST-NOTE, ». [post and note.) In commerce, a prop sory 
note issued by a bank, and mado payable ut sume futurs 
spccificd time ; whence its name, post-notc. 
POST-NUPTIAL (-ehu), a. Being or happening after war- 


dope ri 

POST’-OB'T, n. (L. post and obitus.) 1. A bond in which 
the obligor, on consideration of having received a certain 
sum of money, binds himself to pay a larger sum, or un- 
usual interest, on the death of some syccitied individual 
from whom hc has expectations, Bouvicr.—2 Post-obit is 
used by physicians preciscly like post-mortem. 

POST-OF-FICE, n. An office or fuse whero lctters are 
received for delivery and for transniission. 

POST'-PAID. a. Having thc postage paid, as a letter. 

POST-TOWN,a. 1. A town in which a post-office is catab- 
lished. 2. A town in which post-horscs are kept. 

t POST'A-BLE, a. That may be carricd.—Aluntag ue. 

POST'AGE, x. 1. The price established by law to be paid 
for the conveyance of a lctter in a public mail 2. A port 
agc.—Smollet ; (obs. 

POST-DELÜ'VIAL, 2a. [L. post and diluvium.) Being or 

POST-DI-LOVI-AN, § happening posterior to the Hood in 
Noah's E 

POST-DI-LÜ'VI-AN, n. A person who lived after tho flood, 
or who has lived since that event. — Crew. 

POST'E-A, n. [L.] The record of what is donc in a cause 
subsequent to the joining of issuc and awarding of trial— 


tone. 

POST'ED, pp. 1. Placed; stationcd. 2. Exposed on a post 
or b7 ublic notice. 3. Carried to a ledger, as accounts. 

POST’ K. *. 1. Onc who posts; also, a couricr ; one who 
travels expeditiously. 2. A large bill posted for adver- 


tising. 

POS-TERL.OR, a. IL Fr. posterieur. 
quent in timo. Later in the order of procceding or 
moving ; coming after. 

POS-TE-RI-OR1-TY, n. (Fr. posteriori.) The state of bo- 
ing later or subsequent.— 

POS-T£'RI-OR.LY, adv. Subsequently; afterward. 

POS-T£'RI-ORS, n. pl. The hinder parts of an animal body. 
—Swift. 

POS-TER1-TY, a. |Fr. posterité; L. posteritas.) 1. Descend- 
ants; children, children's children, &c., indefinitely ; the 
race that procceds from a progenitor.—2. In a geacral 
sense, succecding generations.-— Pope. 

POS'"TERN, n. (Fr. ptéerne] 1. Primarily, a back door or 
gate; a private entrance, hcncc, any small door or gate. 
Dryden.—2. In fortification, a small gate or passage under 
a rampart, leading into the ditch. 

POSTERN, a. Back; being behind; private.— Dryden. 

POSTFIX, n. (L. post and fe.) In grammar, a letter, sylla 
ble, or word added to the end of another word; a suffix. 
— Parkhurst, 

POST-FIX.,v.t. To add or annex a letter, syllable, or word 
to the end of another or principal word. 

POST-FIX ED'(póst-üxt), pp. Added to the end of a word. 

POST-FIX'ING, ppr. Adding to the cnd of a word. 

t POST'HUME, a. l'osthuinous.— ars. 

* POST'HU-MOUS, a. (L. post and humus.) 1. Dorn after 
the death of thc father, or taken from the dead body of 
the mother, as a child. 2 Published after thc death of 
the author, as works. 3. Being after one's dccease, as 


fame. 
* POST'HU-MOUS-LY, ade. After one's decease. 
t POSTIC, a. I5 posticus.) Backward —Rrows. 
POSTIL, n. (L. post illa.) 1. A marginal note.—2. In the 

Roman lic nd Lutheran CINE a Boer to be 

real after the goepcl, quasi post illa, sc. Evanset . 
POSTIL, v. t. (It. postillara.] To write marcinal potes ; tO 

gloss ; to illustrate with marginal notes.—/“ lox 
POSTIL, v. i To comment; to make illustrious. — eire 
POS TIED PP- Tluatrated with soar gie on — 
POSTIL-ER, *. One who writes z 4 

who illustrates the text of a book by notes in Ub: margin. 
POSTIL-ING, ppr. Writing in marginal notes. 


L Later or subse- 
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POLTIL-L ATE, e. fort. Formerly, to preach by expound- 
ip: S npt re, vene by verse, in onler. 

POS TIL-L «TION, s, Espo«ition of Scripture In preaching. 

POSTIL Là TOR, m. Ono who expounds Scripture, verse 
by verse — H ory, Aris. 

* POS TILLION (pos-til'yun), s. [Fr. posrillon.] One who 
Tid: 4 -ud cuides the tirst pair of horses in a coach or oth- 
er corr. œ; also, onc who rides one of the horses. 

POSTING, ppv. 1. Seng up on a post; exposing the namc 
er cherecter to reproach by public advertiscmeut 2. 
Piecing. stationing. 2. Transferring accounts to a ledger. 
4. Trase 1g with post-horses. 

PosTING, a. 1. The transferring of accounts to a ledger. 
2 Tie trav ling post or with pust-horscs. 

POSTIN! F m. An ornament of sculpture supcraddcd aft- 
erti o: , nal design had been conipleted.— Francis. 

POSTILN,NTEAR, la Contrived, done, or existing eub- 

POSTIIM NLOUS, $ sequently. 

P: STIIMINILN, im. [L. post and limen.) | Postliminium, 

PusT.IMENY, $ among thc Romans, was the return 
of a Ix -- n to his own country who had gone to sojourn 
in a f. nim country.—In the modern law of nations, the 
risht vf + stliminy is that by virtue of which persons and 
thin. tuken by an enemy in war, aro restored to their 
f- ru» r state, when coming acain under the power of the 
nat. m to which they belonged. 

Tu:T MAN. m. A post or courier; a lctter-carricr. 

POST MaS TER s. 1. The officer who has the supcrintend- 
ence end ‘rection of a post-officc.—2 On the continent of 
E-rope, onc who provides post-horses.—3. At Merton Col- 
leg. Urf rd, the scholars who are supported on the foun- 
da-n are called postmasters, or portioniste ( portioniste). 
Orfurd Guide.—Postmaster.gcneral is the chief officer of 
the poet-ufbce department 

PONT NATE, e. (L. post and ("d Subsequent [Rare.] 

POST-PUNE, e. & iL. pogsono.] . To put off to a future 
or lu&r time. 2. To ect bclow something elsc in value or 
importance. Locke. —S8*YN. To adjourn; defer; delay; 


procrastinate ; retard ; hindcr. 
Delayed; defcrred to a fu- 


POxT.PON ED’ (póet.pónd?, 
turc ume ; ect below in value. 
POST.PONE'MENT, n. The act of defcrring to a future 
time ; temporary delg o business.— T. Pickering. 
§PO=T-PON ENCE, n. Dislike.—Johnson. 
PO~T-PON’ER, n. One who delays or puts off.—Paley. 
POST-PONING, ger: Defcrring to a futuro time. ` 
P6STPO-SUTION (-zish‘un), 2. [E and position.) The 
stat: of beinz put back or out o regular place. 
POST-PUST-TIVE, a. Placed after something else, as a 


word. 
POXT-RE-MOTE’, a. (post and remote.) More remote in 
sub-equent time or order.— Darwin. 
POST-=CENI-UM, n. The back part of the theatre behind 
POSTSCRIPT (L d 
OATS y R. . Post and scriptum.] A paragraph 
added to a letter after it is concludad ^ signed by the 
writ r: or any addition made to a book or composition 
after it had been supposed to be finished. —Addison. 
P0-1 =¢ RIPT-ED,a. Addcd in a postecript.—J. Q. Adams. 
POSTU-LANT, n. Onc who makes a demand or request. 
UO7TU-LATE, n. [L. postulatum.) 1. A position or suppo- 
Gitien aesurped without proof, or one which is considercd 
a ew. evident, or too T in to require illustration.—2. In 
mathema’ics, a self-evident problem, or onc which is so 
obi us as to nccd no demonstration or cxplication.— 
Hutton. I 
PUSTU-LATE, e.t 1. To beg or assume without proof. 
— Birnen ; [liale used.) 2. To invite; to solicit; to require 
by cntr.aty. — Burne. 3. To assume; to take without 
pn ative conseut. — Tooke. 
PO-TE Li-TED, pp. Assumed without proof ; invited. 
POSTU-LI-TING, ppr. Assuming; inviting; soliciting. 
PUST-U-LATION, n. (L. postulatio.) 1. ‘The act of su 
pc i: g witbout proof; gratuitous assumption. 2 Suppli- 
caon; int renesion ; alo, suit; causc. 
FO*T'V.LA-TO.KY, a. 1. Assuming without proof. 2. As- 
sem: Í w^ hout proof. —Drown. 
Poy C. LA"TUM. n. [L.] A postulate.— Addison. 
POSTURE (po-tyur), n. [Fr.; L. positura.) 1. In painting 
and » «ij re, attitude; position; the situation ofa figure 
with r. zard to the eye, and of the several principal mem- 
bers with re ard to each other, by which action is ex- 
prad. 2 situstion ; condition ; particular state with 
regard to something else. 3. Eituation of the body. 4. 
Etat: ; cond tun. S. The situation or disposition of the 
several paru of the body with respect to cach other, or 
mn re.pect to a particular purpose. 6. Diapoeition ; 


POSTUPE, v. t. To place in a particular manner; to dis- 
* the p-rts of a body for a particular purpose. 
PUSSTUPE. MAISTER n. One who teaches or practices 
art- c3] po tures of the body —Sprawor. 
PO4"I CER ED. pp. Placed in u particular manner. 
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POSTUR-ING, ppr. Disposing the parts of the body fore 
articular purpose. 
Posy, n. (qu .] 1. A motto inscribed on a ring, &o. 
— Addison. 2. a bunch o a eE aide iy ' 
POT, n. (Fr. pot; lr. pota; Sw. potta; Dun. potte; W. pot. 
LA SI more decp than broad, madc of carth, or quel 
or other metal, used for several domestic purposcs. 2 
The quantity containcd in a pot; as, a pot of ale, that is, 9 
quart. 3. A sort of paper of-einall-sizcd sheets.— To go to 
pot, to be destroycd, ruincd, wasted, or expended ; [low.] 
POT, v.t. 1. To preserve seasoned in pots. 2. To inclose 
or covcr in pots of carth. 3. To put in casks for draining, 
as sugar. 
| POT-ALE, n. (pot and ale.) A name in some placcs given 
to the refuse from a grain distillery, used to fatten swine. 
| POT-BEL-LIED, a. Having a prominent belly. 
POT-BEL-LY, *. A protubcrant belly. 
POT-ROY, *. A menial in a public house. 
POT-€ON-PAN'ION, n. A companion in drinking. 
t POT'-GUN, for pop.g un.—Sicift. 
POT-HANG-ER, n. {pot and hanger.} A pot-hook. 
POT-HERB (pot'crb), n. A term applicd to herbs which 
src added to soups, stews, and various dishes, to increase 
thcir nutritious qualitics, or to give them flavor, as parsley, 
&c— Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 
POT'-HQOK, ^. 1. A hook on which pots and kettles are 
hung ovcr the fire. 2. A letter or character like a pot- 
hook ; a scrawled letter. 
POT-HOUSE, n. A low drinking-house. 
POT'-LID, n. The lid or cover of a pot.—Derham. 
POT-LU€K, n. What may chance to be provided for din- 
ner.— Halliwell. 
POT-MAN, n. A pot-companion. 
POT-STGNE, n. A mineral; a variety of steatite, some 
times manufactured into culinary vessels. 
POT-VAL'IANT, a [pot and valiant.) Courageous over 
the cup; heated to valor by strong drink. 
PO'TA-BLE, a. [Fr.; Low L. potabilis.]) Drinkable.—Milto. 
PO'TA-BLE, n. Something that may be drank. 
PO'TA-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being drinkable 
POT'AGE, n. See PorTAGE. 
POT’A-GER, n. [from potage.) A porringer.—Grew. 
PO-TAG'RO, 1». A kind of pickle imported from the Wes} 
PO-TAR’GO, Indies.— King. 
POT-A-MOL’O-@Y, n. (Gr. xorayos, a river, and doyos, dis 
coursc.] A treatise on rivers. 
PO'TAN n. With watchmakers, the stud in which the 


PO-TAS'SI-UM, n. The metallic basis of pure 
PO-TA' TION, n. [L. potatio.] 1. A drinking 
cies of drink — Shak. 


bout 2, A draught 3.As 
PO-TATO, n. (Ind. batatas.) lant, and the esculent part 
of the root of the solanum tuberosum, a native of South 


America.—- Sweet, or Carolina potato. See SWEET POTATO. 


POTA-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to drinking; as, potatory 
powers. 

t POTCH, v. t. (Fr. pocher ; Eng. to poke.) 1. To thrust ; to 
push.—Shak. 2. To poach ; to boil slightly.— Wiscman. 


POTCH, v. š. [Fr. pocher.) To push; to thrust.—Shak. 

PO-TEEN' n. Irish whisky. 

PO'TE-LOT, n. The sulphurct of molybdenum. 

POTENCE, n. (Fr. In heraldry, a cross, whose enda re- 
A the head of a crutch; also called a cross potence. 
— Encyc. 

POTEN.-CY, n. (L. potentia.) 1. Power 
energy, or efficacy ; strength ; might. 
influence ; authority. 

POTENT, a, [L. potens.) 1. Having physical powcr, ener. 


i pase power, 
Moral power; 


gy, or efficacy. 2 Having power or efficacy, [in a moral 
sense;] having great influence. 3. Having grcat authority, 
control, o- dominion.—SvN. Powerful; mighty; puissant; 


strong; abie; efficient; forcible; efficacious; cogent; in- 
fluential. 

t POTENT, n. 1. A prince; a potentate.—-Shak, 2. A walk. 
ing staff or crutch.— Chaucer. 

t POTENT-A-CY, n. Sovereignty.— Barrow. 

PO'TENT-ATE, n. [Fr. potentat; It. potentato.) A person 
who possesses great power or sway; a prince; a sover- 
sim; an emperor, king. or monarch. 

PO-TEN'TIAL (-shal), a. (L. potentialis.] 1. Having power 
to impress on us the ideas of certain qualities, though the 
qualities are not inherent in thc thing. 2. Existing in 
possibility, not in act. 3. Efficacious; powerful; [obs.)— 
Potential cautery, see CAUTEXY.— Potential mode, in gram- 
mar, is that form of the verb which is used to expreas the 
power, possibility, liberty, or nccessity of an action or of 

an 


g. 
PO-TEN'TIAL, ». Any thing that may be possible. 


dee Synopsis. A, t, Ñ, &c. long —(, P. f, &c. shor.—FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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PO-TEN.TIALT-TY, n. Possibility; not actuulity.—Taylor. 

PO-TEN'TIAL-LY, adv. 1. In possibility ; not in act; not 
positively. 2. In efficacy, not in actuality. 

POTENT-LY, adv. Yowcrfully; with great force or en- 


ergy. 

POTTENT-NESS, n. Powerfulness; strength; might. [ Rare.] 

t PO-TES'TA-TIVE, a. (L. potestas.) Authoritative. 

FOIE CARY: Contracted from apothecary, and very 
vulgar. 

a POTH'ER, n. [This word is vulgarly pronounced bother. 
1. Bustle; confusion; tumult; tlutter.—3Swift ; [low.] 

A suffocating cloud.—Drayton. 

* POZH'ER, v i To make a blustering, ineffectual effort ; 
to make a stir. 

* POTH'ER, v. t. To harass and perplex ; to puzzle. 

POTH'ERED, pp. Harassed and perplexed. 

POTH'ER-ING, ppr. Perplcxing ; puzzling. 

POTION, n. (Fr.; L. potto] A draught; usually, a liquid 
medicine; a dose.— Milton. 

POT-MET-AL, n. A name vulgarly given to the metal of 
which iron pots are madc, from an erroneous idea that it 
is somcthing different from common pig-iron.— Wilcoz. 

POT'SHERD, I" (pot, and Sax. sceard; D. potscherf.] A 

POT'SHARE, piece or fragment of a broken pot.—Job, ii. 

POTTAGE, n. (Fr.; It. potaggio. The early orthography, 
potage, would be preferable.] A species of food made of 
meat boiled to so s in watergusually with some vege- 
tables. 

POTTED, pp.or a. Placed, preserved, or drained in a pot 
Or cas 

POTTER, n. One whose occupation is to make earthen 
vessels.— Dryden. 

POTTER. See PUDDER. 

POTTERN-ORE, n. A species of ore, used by potters to 
giaze their ware.—Boyle. 

POT'TER'S-CLAY ^. A variety of clay, used by potters. 

POT'TER-Y, &. rf.poterie] 1. The vesscls or ware made 
by potters; eartnen-ware. 2. The place were earthen 
vessels are manufactured. 

POTTING, x. 1. Drinking; tippling. 2 A placing or pre- 
serving in a pot.—3. In the West Indies, the process of 
putting sugar in casks for draining. 

POTTING, Per. Placing or preserving in a pot; draining, 
as above; drinking. 

POTTLE, n. [W. prtel.] 1. Aliquid measure of four pints. 
2. A vessel; a pot or tankard.—3. More commonly now, a 
vessel or small besket for holding fruit.— Smart. 

>POTU-LENT, a. [L. potulentus.] 1. Nearly drunk; rath- 
er n3 . 2 Fit to drink. 

POT-Y TL'LOP-ER, n. A term applied to voters in certain 
boroughs in England, where all who boil (wallop) a pot 
are entitled to vote.—Encyc. Am. 

COUCH, n. (Fr. poche] 1. A small bag; usually, a leathern 
bag to be caried in the pocket. 2. A protuberant belly. 
3. The bag ur sack of a bird, as that of the pelican. 

POUCH, v.€ 1. To pocket; to save. 2. To swallow; used 
of fowls, nose crop is called, in French, poche. 3. To 

ut; lc^5», 

tPOTC luru, a. Blubber-lipped—Ainsworth. 

POUCHED (poucht), pp. Pocketed ; swallowed. 

POUCH1NG, ppr. Pocketing; saving; swallowing. 

POU-CHONG' (poo-shong), n. A kind of black tea. 

POU-DRETTE, n. (Fr) A powerful manure, made from 
the contents of necessaries, dried and mixed with char- 
coal, gypsum, &c. 

t POUL'-DA-VIS, n. A sort of sail-cloth.—Ainsworth. 

POULP, Tre poui ] An eight footed, dibranch 

y f. (Fr. pe] An eight-footed, dibranchiate ceph- 
rela as the paper-nautilus, allied to tho cuttle-fish.— 
an 

t POULT, x. [Fr. poulet.) A young chicken, partridge, &c. 

POUL'TER- n. (Norm. poltaire.] 1. One who makes it 
his business to sell fowls for the table.—2. Formerly, in 
England, an officer of the king's household, who had thc 
X of the poultry. (Skakspeare uses Poulter.) 

POUL'TICE (pórtis), n. (1t. polta; L. puls, pultis.] A cata- 

lasm ; a soft composition to be applied to sores. 

POUL'TICE, v. t. To apply or cover with a cataplasm. 

POUL'TICED (-tist), pp. ora. Covered with a poultice. 

POUL‘TIC-ING, ppr. Covering with a poultice. 

t POUL'TIVE, for poultice.— Temple. 

POULTRY, n. [from Fr. poule, poulet.) Domestic fowls 
which are propagated and fed for the table, and for their 
eggs, feathers, &c. 

POULTRY-YARD, n. A yard or place where fowls are 
kept for the use of the table. 

POUNCE (pouns), x. (Fr. pierre-ponce] 1. A powdcr to 
prevent ink from prety on paper after erasures, as 
sandarach pulverized. 2. Colored powder sprinkled over 
pricked papers in drawing patterns, &c.—Brande. 3. 
Cloth worked in eyelet-holes.— Todd. 

POUNCE, v. t. To sprinkle or rub with pounce. 

POUNCE, n. The claw or talon of a bird of prey. 
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POUNCE, v. t. To fall on suddenly ; to full on and seize 
with the claws: with on or vpon. 

POUNCE-BOX, n. A sinall box with a perforated lid, use 
for sprinkling pounce ou papcr. 

POUNCED (pounst), pp. or a. 1. Furnishcd with claws or 
talons. 2. Sprinkled with pounce. 

t POUN'CET-BOX, n. A small box with perforations oa 
the top, to hold perfumcs for smelling, —Shak.— Toone. 

POUN'CING, ppr. 1. Furnishing with claws. 2. Falling 
suddenly on, and seizing with the claws. 3. Sprinkling 
with pounce. 

POUND, n. [Sax., Goth. Sw., Dan. pund; D. pond. 1. A 
standard weight consisting of twelve ounccs Troy or six- 
teen ounces avoirdupois. 144 pounds avoirdupois are 
equal to 175 pounds Troy. 2. Amoney of account con- 
sisting of twenty ria, the value of which is ditfcrent 
in different countrics and states. The pound sterling is by 
law equivalent to $4 44,88, cts. money of the United States. 

POUND, n. (Sax. pyudan, pindan.] An inclosure erected 
by authority, in which cattle or other beasts are confincd 
when taken in trespassing, or going at largc in violation 
of law; a pin-fold. 

POUND, v. t. To confine in a public pound. 

POUND, v. t. (Sax. punian.] 1. To beat; to strike with 
some heavy instrument.—Dryden. 2. To coraminute and 

ulverize by beating. 

POUND FOOLISH. The phrase penny-wise anl pound. 
foolish signifies negligent in the care of large suns, but 
careful to save small sums. 

POUND’-KEFP-ER, n. One who has the care of a pound. 

POUND‘AGE, n. 1. A suin deducted from a pound, or a 
certain sum paid for each pound. Swift.—2. In England, 
a subsidy of 12d. in the pound, formerly granted to the 
crown on all goa exported or ee 

POUND’BREACH (-bréch), n. The breaking of a public 
pound for rcleasing beasts confined in it—Blacks’one. 

POUND'ED, pp. or a. 1. Featen or bruised with a ncavy 
instrument; pulverized or brokcn by poundip,. ?. Con 
fined. in a pound ; impounded. 

POUND'ER, n. 1. A pestle; the instrument of pounding. 
9. A person or thing denominated from a certain number 
of pounds; as, a six-pownder, i. e., a cannon which carries 
a ball of six pounds. 3. A large pcar. 

FOUNDING, ppr. Beating; bruising ; pulverizing ; im. 
pounding. 

POUPE-TON, w. (Fr. poupee.) A puppet or little baby. 

POUPIES, n. pl. In cookery, a mess of victuals made of 
veal steaks and slices of bacon.— Bailey. 

* POUR (pore), v. t. (W. bwrw.] 1. ‘To throw, as a Suid in 
a strcam, either out pf a vessel or into it. 2 To emit; to 
send forth in a stream or continued succession. 3. To 
send forth. 4. To throw in profusion or with cver:whcim- 
ing force. 

* POUR, v. i, 1. To flow; to issue forth in a strcam or con- 
tinucd succession of parts; to move or rush. as a current, 
9. To rush in a crowd or continued procession. 

* POURED, pp. Sent forth; thrown, as a fluid. 

* POUR'ER, n. One who pours. 

* POUR'ING, Sending, as a fluid; driving in a current 
or continued stream. 

PÓUR'LIED (purlu). See PURLIEU. 

POUR-PRES'TURE, n. (Fr. pour and pris.] In law, a wrong- 
ful inclosure or encroachment on another man's property. 

POUR’SUY-VANT (pur'swe-). See PURSUIVANT. 

POUR-VEY'ANCE (pur-và-). See PUBVEYANCE. 

POUSSE, corrupted from Pire peas.—Spenser. 

POUT, n. 1. A sea-fish of the cod kind. It has the power 
of inflating a membrane which covers the eyes and neigh- 
boring parts of the head.— Yarrell. 2. A species of bird 
—Carew. 3. A fit of sullenness ; [ena 

POUT, v. £ [Fr. bouder.) 1. To thrust out the lips, as in 
sullenness, contempt, or displeasure ; hence, to look sul- 
len.—Skak. 2, To shoot out; to be prominent —Dryden. 

POUT ppr. 1. Shooting out, as the lips. 2. Looking 


sullen. 

POUT'ING, n. Childish sullenness. 

POUTING.-LY, adv. With pouting. 

POV'ER-TY, n. [Norm. pouerti; Fr. pauvreté; 1t. povertà ; 
L. paupertas.] 1. Destitution of property or of convenient 
means of subsistence. 2. Barrenness of sentiment or or- 
nament; defect. 3. Insufficiency or defect of words.— 
Syn. Indigence; penury ; beggary ; necessity ; necdincss. 
need ; lack; want; scantiness; sparingness ; mengcrress 
jejuneness. 

POWDER, x. (Fr. poudre] 1. Any dry substance com 
posed of minute particles. 2. A composition of saltpetre 
sulphur, and charcoal, mixed and ulated ; gonpow ar 
3. Hair-powder ; pulverized starch.— Powder of Algarot^ i 
see ALGAROTH. 


| POWDER, v. t. 1. To reduce to fine particles; to commi 


nute; to pulverize; to triturate; to pound, grind, or rub 
into fine articles. š 9. To sprinkle with powder. 3. To 
sprinkle with salt; to corn, ns mcat—Bacon. 
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mow DFR r.i To come violently.—L'Estrange. 

POW'DER-BON, s. A box in which hair-powder is kept. 
— Geay. 

POWDER-€ XRT, n. A cart that carrics powder and shot 
for artillery. 

POW"DER-CHEST, a. A small box or case charged with 
powder, old nails, £c, fastened to the side of a ship, to be 
discharged at an enemy attempting to board. 

POW DER-FLASK, n. A flask in which gunpowder is car- 


rie. 

POW"DER-HORN, n. A horn in which gunpowder is car- 
ried by eporteincn.—Swift. 

POW"DER-MILL, wm. A mill in which gunpowder is made. 

POW"DER-MINE, 2. A cave or hollow in which powder 
is to be placed to be fired at a propcer time.— Rowley. 

POW DER-ROOM, s. The apartment in a ship where gun- 

wder is kept.— Waller. 
JDW-DERED. pp.or a. Reduced to powder ; sprinkled 
with powder; corned ; salted. 

POWDER-LNG, ppr. Pulverizing; sprinkling with powder; 
corning ; salting. 

POW 'DER-ING-TUB, n. 1. A tub or vessel in which meat 
is corned or salted. 2. The place where an infected lecher 
is cured. —Shak. 

POW'DER-Y, a. 1. Friable; easily crumbling to pieces. 2. 
Dusty; sprinkled with powder. 3. Resembliug powder. | 

POW'DIRE, x. A marsh or fen dike. (Local.) 

POWER, n. (Fr. pouroir; Norm. povare.) 1. In a philo- 
sophical sense, the faculty of doing or performing any thing; 
the mates | of moving or of producing a change in some- , 
thing ; ability or strength; capacity or capability. 2. Force; 
might; animal strength. 3. Force, strength; energy. 4. 
Faculty of the mind, as manifested by a particular mode 
ofopcration. 5. Ability, natural or moral.—6. In mechan- 
tcs, that which produces, or tends to produce, motion. It 
is opposed to the weight, which is acted upon.—7. In op- 
tics, the degrec to which a convex lens or concave mirror 
magnifies. & Force; as, the power of a machine. 9. That 
quality, in any natural body, which produces a change or 
makes an impression on another body. 10. Force; mo- 
mentum: strength. 11. Influence; that which may move 
the mind. 12. Command ; the right of governing, or act- 
re government ; Aomin on; rule; sway ; cana 1 

sovercign, whether emperor, king, or governing ce, 
or the Icgislature of a state. 14. One invested with au- 
thority; a ruler; a civil magistrate.—Rom., xiii. 1^. Di- 
vinity ; a celestial or invisible being or agent supposed to 
have dominion over some part of creation. 16. That which 
has physical power; an army; a navy; a bost; a mili 
force. 17. Legal authority; warrant.—18. In arithmetic 
and algebra, the product arising from the multiplication 
of a number into itself; as, a cube is the third power. Any 
number is called the first power of itself. —19. In Scripture, 
right; privilcge.—JoÀn, i. 20. Angels, good or bad.—Col.,, 
L 21. Violence; force; compulsion.—Exek., iv. 22. Christ 
is called the Power of God. 1 Cor., i.—23. The s of 
hearen may denote the celestial luminaries.—Martt., xxiv. 
24. Satan is said to have the power of death.—25. In vulgar 
language, a large quantity; a grcat number; (0bs.)—Pow- 
er of attorney, a written authority given to a person to act 
for another. 

POW'ER-LOOM, n. A loom moved by mechanical power. 

POW’ER-PRESS, n. A printing-press worked by steam, 
water, or other power. 

POW'ER-FUL, a. 1. Having great physical or mechanical 
powcr. 2. Having great moral power, or power to per- 
euade or convince the mind. 3. Possessing great political 
and military power; cxtent of dominion or national re- 
sources 4. Possessing or cxcrting great force, or produc- 
ing great effects. —5. In general, able to produce grcat ef- 
fecta; exerting great force or cncrgy. 6. Having great 
strength or intenrity.—Svx. Mighty; poteut; puissant ; 
strong; intense; forcible; cogent; influcntial ; efficacious, 

POW’ER-FUL-LY, adv. With great force or energy ; po- 
tently; mightily ; with great effect; forcibly. 

POW'ER-FUL-NESS, n. The quality of having or exerting 
great power; forec; power; might.—Hakewill. 

POW'EICLE3, a Destitute of power; weak; impotent. 

POW'ER-LESS-NES3,«. Destitution of power. — Ckaleers; 

POWL'DRON, n. (qu. Fr. epaule] In heraldry, that part of 
armor which covers the shoulders. 

POWTER, )n. A varicty of the common domestic pigeon, 

POU'TER, 6 with an inflated breast. i 

POW^WOW, ln. 1. Among the North American Indians, an : 

PAW WAW, $ Indian pricat or conjurer. Hence, 2. Con. | 
juration for the cure of diseases and other purpoees, at. ' 
tended with great ncise and confusion, and often with | 

FOX < Ts cocruption of pode 6 D. pok. ! 

n. [a corruption o s; Sax. poc or pocc; D. pok. 
Jt is properly a plural word, bnt by usage is Bi aa 
Strictly, pustules or eruptions of any kind, but chiefly or 
wholly restricted to three or four diseases, the amall-pox, 
chicken-pox, the vaccine, and the venereal diseases. Pos, 
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when used without an cpithet, significs the latter, tues ve 
nerea. 
POY, n. (Sp. apoyo.) A rope-danccr's pole. 
POZE, for pose, to puzzle. See Pose. p 
POZ-ZU-O-LA'NA, ? n. Volcanic ashes used in the manu 


POZ-ZO.LA'NA, $ facture of a mortar which hardens 
pus water. They are exported from Pozzuoli, a town 
in Italy. 


PRAAM (prim), n. [D.] A flat-bottomed boat or lighter, 
uscd in Holland and the Baltic. 

1PRAC'TI€ was formerly used for practical, and Spenser 
uscs it in the sense of artful. 

PRA€-TI-CA-BIL'I-TY, = The quality or etate of being 

PRA€'TI-CA-BLE-NESS, § practicable ; feasibility. 

PRA€'TI-CA-BLE, a. (Fr. practicable ; It. praticabile ; Sy. 
practicable.) 1. That may be done, effected, or performcd 
by human means, or by powers that can be applied ; feas- 
ible. It is sometimes synonymous with possible, but the 
words differ in this : possibleis applied to that which might 
be performed, if the necessary powers or means could be 
obtained ; practicable is limited in it4 application to thin 
which are to be performed by the means given, or whic 
may be applied. It was possible for Archimedes to lift the 
world, but it was not practicable. 2. That may be prac- 
ticcd. 3. That admits of use, or that may be passed or 
traveled, as a road.—In military affairs, a preciouble breach 
is one that can be enteréd by troops. 

PRA€TI-€A-BLY, adv. In such a manner as may be per- 
formed.— Rogers. 

PRA€'TI-CAL, a. (L. practicus; It. pratico; Fr. pratique.) 
1. Pertaining to practice or action. 2 Capable of prac- 
tice or active use ; opposed to speculative.—Sowth. 3. t 
may be used in practice; that may o applied to use. 4. 
That reduces his knowledge or theories to actual use ; 
[used d eig 2 5. Derived from practice or experience. 

PRA€'TI-CAL JOKE, n. A trick played upon some one, 
usually to the injury or annoyance of his person. 

PRA€'TI-CAL-LY, ade. 1. In relation to practice. 2. By 
means of practice or use; by experiment. 3. In practice 
or use. 

PRA 

PRAC TLCALTTY ' |" The quality of being practical 

PRACTICE (prak'tis), n. (Sp. practica ; It. pratica; Fr. pra- 
ned 1. Frequent or customary actions; a succession 
of acts of a similar kind or in a like empoy iseni 2. Use; 
customary use. 3. Dexterity acquired by use.—Shak. , 
[unusual] 4. Actual performance; distinguished from 
theory. 5. Application of remedies; medical treatment of 
diseases. 6. Exercise of any profession. 7. Frequent use; 
exercise for instruction or discipline. 8. Skillful or artful 
management; dexterity in contrivance or the use of means; 
art; peas Lat artifice; [usually in a bad sense) 9. A 
rule in arithmetic, by which the operations of the general 
rules are abridged in the use.—SYN. Custom ; usage ; hab- 
it; manner. . 

PRA€'TICE, v. t. [from the noun. The orthography of the 
verb ought to be the same as that of the noun; as in notice 
and to notice.) 1. To do or perform frequently, custornari- 
ly, or habitually. 2. To use or exercise any profession or 
art. 3. To use or exercise for instruction, discipline, or 
dexterity. 4. To commit; to perpetrate.—Marshall 5. 
To use.—Mitford ; (unusual.) 

PRACTICE, v.i. 1. perform certain acts frequently or 
customarily, either for instruction, profit, or amuscment. 
2. To form a habit of acting in any manner. 3. To trana- 
act or negotiate secretly.—Addison, 4. To try artifices. 
5. To use evil arts or stratagems. 6. To use medical 
methods or experiments. 7. To exercise any employ- 
ment or profession. 

PRA€'TICED SPORE MED Pp. 1l. Done by a repetition of 
acts; customarily performed or used. 2. a. Having had 
much pee as, a practiced speaker. 

PRACTI-CER, n. One who practices; one who customs 
rily performe certain acts. 2. One who exercises a pro- 
fcasion; a practitioner; (little used.) 

PRA€'TI-CING, ppr. 1. Performing or using customarily 
exercising, as an art or profession. 2. a. Engaged in any 
professional employment, as a lawyer. 

t PRAC‘TI-SANT, n. An agent.—Shak. 

PRA€'TISE, v. t. and v. i See Practice. [There is no reas- 
on why the noun and verb should not both be spelled 
with c, as in notice, sacrifice, apurentice, and all like cases 
where the accent precedes the fast syllable. The distinc- 
tion in spelling between the noun and tbe verb properl 
belongs only to words which are accented on the last syl. 
lable, as device and devise, where the verb has the sound of 
iz. The spelling practise tends to give it the same sound, 
as we often see in uneducated persons; and hence it is de- 
sirable to follow the regular analogy, and write the noun 
and verb alike.) : 

PRA€-TI"TION-ER (-tish'un-er), x. 1. One who is engaged 
in the actual use or exercise of any art or profession, pi 
ticularly in lav or medicinc. 2. One who does any thing 
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customarily or habitually.—W'Aügift. 3. One who prac- 
tices sly or dangerous arts.—South. 

PRJECT.PE (presi-py), n. (L.] In law, a writ commanding 
somcthing to be done, or requiring a reason for neglect- 


ing it. 

PRE-COGN I-TA, n. pl. (L. before known.) Things previ- 
ously known, in order to understand something else. 

PRJEN-U-NI'RE (prem-yu-nf're), n. (L.) 1. A writ, or the 
otfense for which it is granted. 2. The penalty incurred 
by infringing a statute. 

PRE-NO MEN, n. [L.] Among the Romans, the first name 
of a person, by which individuals of the same family were 
distinguished. 

PRE-TEX’TA, n. (L.] A white robe with a purple border, 


worn by a Roman boy until about the completion of his . 


fourteenth year. It was worn by girls until their mar- 
riage.—Smith's Dict. 

PRAETOR, n. See PRETOR. 

PRJE-TO'RI-UM, n. [from pretor.) 1. That part ofa Roman 
camp in whicb the general's tent stood. 2. A hall of just- 
ice in Rome; also, a patrician's seat or manor house.— 
KElmes. 

PRAG-MATTE, a. [L. — 1. Forward to in- 

PRAG-MATIE€-AL, termed | meddling ; impertinently 
busy or officious in the concerns of otbers, without leave 
or invitation.—2. In German writers, a pragmatic history 
is a history which exhibits clearly tbe causes and the con- 
sequences of events. Murdock.— Pragmatic sanction, a 
term derived from the Byzantine Empire, denoting a sol- 
emn ordinance or decree of the head or legislature of a 
state upon weighty matters. In European history, two 
decrees under this name are particularly celebrated. One 
of these, issued by Charles VII.. of France, A.D. 1438, was 
the foundation of the liberties of the Gallican Church; the 
other, issued by Charles VI. of Germany, A.D. 1724, set- 
tled his heredi dominions on bis eldest daughter, the 
Archduchess Maria Theresa —P. Cyc. 

PRAG-MATI€-AL-LY, adv. 1. In a meddling manner; im- 
pertinently. 2. [n a manner that displays the connection 
and causcs of occurrences.—Murdock. 

PRAG-MATI€-AL-NESS, n. Tbe quality of intermeddling 
without right or invitation. 

PRAG'MA-TIST, n. One who is impertinently busy or med- 
dlin — olds. 

PRAIRIE (prá're), n. (Fr. prairie] An extensive tract of 
land, mostly level, destitute of trees, and covered with tall, 
coarse grass. [Western States.] 

PRAIlRIE-DOG, n. A small rodent animal, the spermophi- 
lus ludovicianus, allied to the marmot, and found on the 
prairies west of the Mississippi These animals live be- 
neath the ground, in large warrens, containing many hund- 
reds, and are characterized by a sharp bark, like that of 
a small dog.—Kirby.— W. Irving. 

UPRAIS'A-BLE, a, That may be pralsed.— Wickliffe. 

PRAISE (praze), n. (D. prys; G. preis; Dan. priis ; Sw. pris; 
W. pris; Fr. priz; It. prezzo; Sp. precio.) 1. Commend- 
ation bestowed upon a person; approbation expressed. 
Praise may be expressed by an individual, and in this cir- 
cumstance differs from fame, renown, and celebrity, which 
are the expression of the approbation of numbers, or pub- 
lic commendation. When praise is applied to the expres- 
sion of public approbation, it may be synonymous with re- 
nown, or nearly so. A man may deserve the praise of an 
individual or of a nation. 2. The expression of gratitude 
for personal favors conferred; a glorifying or extolling; 

as, praise to God. 3. The object, siea or reason of 
praise.— SYN. Encomium; honor; eulogy; panegyric; 
plaudit; applause; acclaim ; eclat. 

PRAISE, v.t. [D. pryzen, pryzeeren ; G. preisen; Dan. priser.) 
1. To bestow commendation on; to express approbation 
of personal worth or actions. 2. To extol in words or 
song, on account of perfections or excellent works. 3. To 
express gratitude for personal favors—Ps. cxxxviii. 4. 
To do honor to; tó display the excellence of.--SvN. To 
commend; applaud; laud ; eulogize ; celebrate; glorify ; 


TA 

PRAISED, pp. Commended; extolled. 

IPRAISE'FUL, a. Laudable; commendable.— Sidney. 

PRAIS'ER, n. One who praises, commends, or extols ; an 
Springer; a commender.—Sidney. 

PRAISE'LESS, a. Without praise or commendation. 

PRAISEWOR-FHI-LY (praze’wur-fhe-le), adv. In a man- 
ner deserving of commendation.— ser. 

PRIISEWOR-FHI-NESS, n. The quality of deserving com- 
mendation.—SmitÀ. 

PRAISEWOR-Z HY (prázevwur-the), a. Deserving of praise 
or applause ; commendable ; laudable.—4rbuthnot. 

PRAISING, ppr. Commending; extolling in words. 

PRAM, 2a. [D. praam.) 1. A flat-bottomed boat or lighter, 

PRAME, $ used in Holland.—2. In military afairs, a kind 
of floating Sau ry oi flat-bottomed vessel, mounting sever- 
al cannon, used in covering the disembarkation of troops. 

PRANCE (práns) v. i (VV. pranciaw.] 1. To spring or 
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bound, as a horse in high mettle. 2, To ride with bound 
ing movemcnts; to ride ostentatiousdly. 3. To walk or 
strut about in a showy manncr or with warlike parade 

PRANC'ING, ppr. or a. Spinging; bounding; riding with 

Tant sbow. A 

PRXNC'ING, n. springing or bounding, as of a bigh-s 
ited horse.—Judg., v. s gh-spir 

PRANK, v. t. (G. prangen; D. pronken.) To adorn in a 
showy manner; to dress a: adjust to ostentation. — Milton. 

PRANK, n. (W. pranc.) 1. A wild flight; a capering. 2. A 
capricious action; a ludicrous or merry trick, or a mis- 
chievous act, rather for sport than injury.—Syn. Gambol 
frolic; freak; sport. 

PRANK, a. Frolicsome ; full of gambols or tricks. 

ERAN AU: } pp. Adorned in a showy manncr. 

PRANK'ER, n. One who dresses cater I ABOUMY- 

Setting off or adorning for display. 

PRANK'ING, n. Ostentatious display of dress. 

PRANK'ISH, a. Full of pranks. P. Oye. 

PRASE, n. aque massive green quartz.— P. 

PRASTNOUS a. [L. prasinus.) Grass-green; clear, lively 
green, without any mixture.— Lindley. 

PRA'SON (prš'sn), n. (Gr. npacov.] A leek; also, a sea- 
Weed green as a leek.— Bailey. 

PRATE, v. š (D. pronun] To talk much, and without 
weight, or to little purpose; to be loquacious. Shak. - 
Syn. To babble; chatter; gossip; tattle. 

PRATF, v.t. To utter foolishly.— Dryden. a 

PRATE, n. Continued talk to little purpose; trifling talk 
unmeaning loguaci —Shak. 

PRATER, n. One who talks much to little purpose, or on 
trifling subjects.— Southern. 

PRATING, ppr. ora. Talking much on a tring subject, 
talking idly. n. Foolish, idle talk. 

PRAT'ING-LY, ade. With much idle talk; w'ek ponc: 

PRATIQUE (prat'cek), n. [It. pratica; Sp. ;wactica; Fr. 
pratique] In commerce, primarily, converse ; intercourse. 
Bence, a license or permission to hold intercourse and 
trade with the inhabitants of a place, afte: z»ving pcr 
formed quarantine, or upon a certificate thut the ship did 
not come from an infected place; a term used particu 
larly in the south of Europe. 

PRAT'TLE, v. £ (dim. of prate.) To talk much and idly 
like a child ; to be loquacious on trifling subjects.— Locke 

PRATTLE, n. Trifling talk ; loquacity on trivial subjecta. 

PRATTLE-MENT, n. Prattle.—Hayley. 

PRAT'TLER, n. An idle talker.— Herbert. 

PRATTLING, ppr. or a. Talking much on trivial affairs. 

PRAV'I-TY, n. E pravitas.) Deviation from right; moral 
perversion; depravity; wickedness; corruption; want 
of rectitude ; corrupt state.—South. 

PRAWN, n. A small crustaceous animal of the shrimp fam 
ily, highly prized for food. 

PRAXIS, n. [Gr.] 1. Use; practice.—Coventry. 2. An ex, 
ample or form to tcach practice.— š 

PRAY, v. i. (Fr. prier; It. pregare; L. precor.) 1. To ask 
with earnestncss or zeal, as for a favor, or for something 
desirable. 2. To ask, as for a favor, as in application to a 
legislative body.—3. In worship, to address the Supreme 
Being with solemnity and revcrence, with adoration, con- 
fession of sins, supplication for mercy, and thanksgiving 
for blessings received.—4. I pray, that is, I pray you tell 
me, or let me know, is a common mode of introducing a 
question.—SyvN. To entreat; supplicate; beg; implore, 
beseech ; petition. 

FRAY, v. t. 1. To supplicate; to entreat; to urge. —2. In 
worship, to supplicate; to implore ; to ask with reverence 
and humility. 3. To petition. 4. To ask or entreat in 
ceremozy or form.—7o pray ín aid, in law, is to call in for 
help one who bas interest in the cause. 

PRAYED, pret. and pe, from Pray. Supplicated. 

PRAYER, n. 1. Iu a general sense, the act of asking for a 
favor, and particularly wik carnestness.—2. In toor«hip, & 
solemn address to the Supreme Being. 3. A formula of 
church service, or of worship, pnblic or private. 4 Prac 
tice of supplication. 5. The thing askcd or requeated ; as. 
the prayer of the petitioner.—Sywn. Petition; orison; sup 
plication ; entreaty ; suit ; request. 

PRAY'ER-BOOK, n. A book containing prayers or the 
forms of devotion, public or private.—Swift. . 
PRAY'ER-FUL,a. 1. Devotional; given to prayer. 2. Using 

much prayer. 

PRAY'ER-FUL-LY, adv. With niuch prayer. 

PRAY'ER-FUL-NESS, n. The use of much prayer. 

PRAY'ER.LÉSS, a. Not using praycr; habitually negloct 
ing the duty of prayer to God. 

PRAY'ER-LESS-LY, adv. With neglect of prayer. 
PRAY'ER-LESS-NESS, x. Total or habitual neglect o, 
praycr.— T. H. Skinner. ` 
PRAYTNG, ppr. 1. Asking; supplicatirg. 


er. 
PÉAYING.LY, adv. With supplication to God. 


9. a. Given te 
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PRF, an Fnglish prefix, is thc L. pre, before, probably a con- 
traced word; Russ pred. It cxpresscs priority of time 
er rauk. 

TRE-AC-CU-SA'TION, n. Previous accusation.— Lee. 

PREACII (preech), e. & (D. precken; Fr. précher.] 1. To 
pronounce a public disconrsc on a religious subject, or 
from a text of Scripture. 2. To discourse on the Gospel 
way of salvation, and exhort to repentance, 

PREACH. e.e. 1. To proclaim; to publieh in religious dis- 
cours, 2. To inculcate in public discourses. 3. To de- 
liver in public, as a discoursc.— To preach up, to discourse 
in favor of —Dryden. 

IPRRACIL n. A religious discourse.. Hooker. 

PREACHED (pp. pron. preecht, and a. precch'cd), pp. or 
e. Proclaimcd; announced in public discourse; incul- 
cated. 

PREACIVER, s. 1. One who discourses publicly on relig- 
fous subjects. 2. One who inculcatcs any thing with ear- 
nesmes. ° 

tPRÉACIL'ER-SHIP, n. The office of a preacher. 

PREACILING, ppr. Proclaiming; publishing in discourse ; 
inculcating. ] 

PREACHING, n. The act of preaching; a public religious 
discourse.— Milner. 

PREKACI'MAN, n. A preacher.—Howcll. [In contempt.) 

PRE£ACH'MENT, x. A discourse or sermon ; [ín contempt ;) 
a discourse affectedly solemn.—SAak. 

PRE-A€-QUAINT'ANCE, n. Previous acquaintance. 

PRE-A€-QUAIN'T'ED, a. Previously acquainted. 

PRE-AD-AM'I€, a. Prior to Adam.—J. Taylor. 

PRE-AD'AN-ITE, n. (pre, before, and Adam.) An inhabit- 
ant of the carth who lived before Adam.— Pereyra. 

PRE-AD-AN-ITI€, a. Designating what existed before Ad- 
am.—A irran. 

PRE-AD-NIN-IS-TRA TION, n. Previous administration. 

PREAD-MON'TISH, e... To admonish previously. 

PRE-AD-MONISHED (.isht), Po. Eroniouny admonished. 

PRE-AD-MON'ISH-ING, ppr. onishing beforehand. 

PRE-AD-MO-NY TION (-nish'un) w. Previous warning or 
admonition. 

PRÉ'AM-BLE, s I5 preambolo; Sp. preambulo; Fr. préeam- 
bue.) 1. Something previous; introduction to a discourse 
or writing. 2. The introductory part of a statute, which 
states the reasons and intent of the law. 

PRE’AN-BLE, v. t. To preface; to introduce with previous 
remarks.— Feltham. 


PR£E'AM-BLE D, Introduced with previous remarks. 
t PRE-AM'BU.LA-RY, 


t PRE-AM'BU.LOUS, ç% Previous; introductory.— Brown. 


PRE-AM'BU.LATE, v. i. (L. pre and ambulo.] To walk or 
0 before.—Jordan. 

PRE-AM-BU-LATION, n. 1. A prcamble.— Chaucer; (obs.) 
2. A walking or going beforc. 

PRE-AM'BU.LA-TO-RY, a. Golng before; preceding. 

PRE-AN-TE-PE-NULTI-MATE, a A term indicating the 
fourth syllable from the end of a word. 

PRE-AP-POINT’, v. & To et previously. 

PRE-AP-POINT’ MENT, x. Previous appointment.— Tucker. 

PRE-AP.PRE-HEN'SION, n. An opinion formed before 
examination.— Brown. 

I PREASE, n. Press; crowd—Chapman. See Press. 

PREASING. ppr. or a. Crowding.— Spenser. 

PIE-AS-SÜR'ANCE, n. Previous assurance.— Coleridge. 

PILE-AU'DI-ENCE, x. Precedcnce or rank at the bar among 
lawyers; right of previous audience. — Blackstone. 

PREB'END, n. [It. prebenda; Sp. prebenda; Fr. prebende.) 
L. The stipend or maintenance granted to a prebendary 
out of the estate of a cathedral or collegiate church. 2. A 

rebendary ; TL 

PKE-BEND’AL, a. ertaining toa prcbend.— Chesterfield. 

PREBEND.-A-RY, w. [Fr. preoendier.] An ecclesiastic who 
enjoys a prebend; the stipendiary of a cathedral or col- 
legiate church.— Swift. 

PRŁB'END-A-RY-SHIP, n. The office of a prcbendery ; a 
canonry.— Wotton. 

PRE-€A'RI-OUS, a. [L. precerius.) 1. Depending on the 
wil or pleasurc of anothcr; held by courtesy; liable to 
be changed or lost at thc plcasurc of another. 2. Held by 
DO certain tenure; depending on unknown or unforescen 
causcs or evcnta,—S yw, Unccrtain; unsettlcd ; unsteady ; 
doubtful; dubious; cquivocal. 

PRE-CA'RLOUS-LY, adv. At thc will or pleasure of others; 
dependently: Ly an uncertain tenure. 

PRE-CA'RI-OUS.NE33, n. Uncertainty; dependence on 
the will or pleasure of others, or on unknown cvents, 

PRECA-TIVI, la (L. precor.) Suppliant; besceching. 

PRECA-TO-RY, f —//arris. 

PRE-CAUTION, n. (Fr.; L. precautus.] Previous caution 
Or care; caution previously cmployed to prevent mis- 
chief or secure good in possession. 

PRECAUTION, v. t. To warn or advise beforehand for 
preventing mischief or securing good.— Locke. 

PKE-CAU'TION-AL, a. Preventive of mischicf. 
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PRE-CAUTION.-A-RY, a. 1. Contuining previous caution. 
2. Procccding from previous caution; adapted to prevent 
mischief or secure goud. 

PRE-CAUTIONED, pp. Wanted beforchand. 

PRE-€AU'TION-ING, ppr. Previously advising. 

PRE-CAU'TIOUS, a. Taking precautionary measures. 

PRE-CAUTIOUS-LY, adv. With previous caution. 

PRE-CE-DA'NE OUS, a. [from precede, L. precedo.] Pro- 
ccding; antecedent; antcerior.— Hale. 

PRE-CÉDE, v. t. [L. e 1. To go before in the order 
of time. 2. To go before in rank or importance. 3. To 
cause somcthing to go before; to make to take place in 

rior tiine. 

PRE-C£D'ED, pp. Being gone before. 

PRE-CED'ENCE, ln. 1. The act or state of going before, 

PRE-CÉD'EN-CY, $ with respect to time. 2. ‘I'he state 
of going or being before in rank or dignity, or the place 
of honor ; the right to a morc honorable place. 3. The 
foremost in ceremony. 4. Superior importance or influ. 
ence.—Syn. Antecedence; priority ; pre-cminence ; pref. 
erence; superiority. 

PRE-CED‘ENT, a Going before in time; anterior; ante 
cedent; previous.—Hale. 

PREC'E-DENT. x. 1. Something done or said, that may 
serve or be adduced as an example to authorize a subse- 
quent act of thc like kind.—2. In law, a judicial decision, 
interlocutory or final, which serves as a rule or authority 
for future determinations in similar or analogous cases. 

PRECE-DENT-ED, a. Having a precedent; authorized by 
an example of a like kind. 

PRE-CE'DENT-LY, ade. Beforehand; antecédently. 

PRE-C£D'TNG, ppr. or a. Going before in time, rank, &c. 
—Syn. Antecedent; previous; anterior; prior; forego- 
ing; former. 

t PRE-CEL'LENCE, *. Excellence.— Sheldon. 

PRE-CEN’TOR, n. [Low L. precentor ; Fr. precenteur.]) 1 
The leader of a choir in a cathedral.— Hook. 2. The lead- 
er of the congregation in the psalmody of the Scottish 
churches. 

PRE-CEN'TOR-SHIP, n. The employment or office of a 

recentor. 

PRE'CEPT, n. (Fr. precepte; Sp. precepto; L. preceptum. 
1. In a general sense, any thing commanded or enjoine 
as an authoritative rule of action ; but applied particularly 
to commands respecting moral conduct.—2. In law, a com- 
mand given in writing. — SYN. Commandment; injunc- 
tion; mandate; order ; law; rule; direction; instruction ; 
doctrine; principle; muxim. 

tPRE-CEPTIAL, a. Consisting of |r aia 

t PRE-CEP'TION, n. A precept—AHall. 

PRE-CEP'TYVE, a. (L. preceptivus.) 1. Giving precepts or 
commands for the regulation of moral conduct; contain- 
ing precepit 2. Directing in moral conduct; giving rulee 
or directions; didactic. 

PRE-CEPTOR, x. (L. preceptor.) 1. In a gencral sense, a 
teacher; an instructor.—9. In a restricted sense, the teach. 
er of a school ; sometimes, the principal teacher of an acad 
emy or othcr seminary.—3. Among the knights templar 
the head of a preceptory. 

PRE-CEP-TORI-AL, a. Pertaining to a preceptor.— Liter- 
ary Magazine. 

PRE-CEP'TO-RY, a. Giving precepts.—Anderson. 

PRE-CEP'TO.RY, x. A manor or estate of the knights tem- 

lar, on which were erected a church and a dwelling- 
ouse. It was subordinate to thc temple or principal 
house of the knights.—Gncilt. 

PRE-CEP'TRESS, x. A female teacher. 

PRE-CES'SION (sesh'un) n. (Fr. precession ; It. preces- 
stone.) 1. Literally, the act of going bcfore.—9. In ostro». 
omy, the precession of the equinozes is a slow but contiuna) 
shifting of the equinoctlal points from east to west. The 
amount of precession annually is 504. seconds.— Olmated. 

PRE'CINET, n. (L. precinctus.] 1. The limit, bound, or 
extcrior line encompassing a place. 2. Bounds of juris- 
diction, or the whole territory comprehended within the 
limits of authority. 3. A territorial district or division 

t PRE-CI-OS'I-TY, for preciousness or value.— More. 

PRE"CIOUS (presh'us), a. (Fr. precieux; L. pretiosus.] 1. 
Of great pricc ; costly. 2. Of great value or worth; very 
valuable. 3. Highly valued; much cstcemcd. 4. Worthless ; 
contemptible; as, this is a precious mockery.— Burke ; (in 
irony and contemgt.]—Precius metals, gold and silver, so 
called on account of their value. 

PRE'CIOUS-LY (presh'us*) adv. 1. Valuably; to a great 
price. 2. Contemptibly ; {4 irony.) 

PREÉ*CIOUS-NESS (presb'us nes), n.  Valuablcness: great 
valuc; high price. 

PRECT.PE (presi-py). n. (L z"ecipio.) In low, a writ comm- 
manding the defendant to do a certain thing, or to show 
causc to the contrary; giving him his choice, to rcdress 
the injury or to stand thc suit. 

PRECTPICE (prcs'e-pis), n. [Fr.; L. precipitiwm.] 1. Strict 
ly, a falling headlong; hence. a stccp descent of land; a 
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fall or descent of land, perpendicular or nearly so.—Dry- 
den. 2. A steep descent, in genera 

PRE-CIPT-ENT, a. (L. pracipiens.] 
ing. 

PRECIP-L-TABILT-TY, n. The quality or state of being 

rccipitable. 

PRE-CIP1-TA-BLE, a. (L. precipito.) That may bc pre- 
cipitated or cast to the bottom, as a substance in solution. 

PRE-CIP1-TANCE, pP 1. Rash haste ; haste in resolving; 

PRE-CIP'I-TAN-CY, forming an opinion or exccuting a 
purpoee without due deliberation. 2. Grcat haste in go- 
ing.—Syn. Iastiness; hurry; rashncss; temcrity. 

PRE-CIPT.TANT, a. (L. precipitans.) 1. Falling or rushing 
headlong; rushing down with velocity. 2. Hasty; urged 
with violent haste. 3. Rashly hurried or hasty. 4. Un- 
expectedly brought on or hastened. 

PRE-CIPT.TANT, n. In chemistry, a liquor, which, when 
poured on a solution, separates what is dissolved, and 
makcs it precipitate, or fall to the bottom in & concrete 
Btate. 

PRE-CIPT.TANT-LY, adv. With great haste; with rash, 
unadvised haste ; with tumultuous hurry. 

PRE-CIPT.TATE, v. t. [L. precipito.) 1. To throw head- 
long. 2. To urge or press with eagerness or violence. 
3. To hasten. 4. To hurry blindly or rashly. 5. To throw 
to the bottom of a vessel, as a substance in solution. 

PRE.CIPT.TATE, e. í. 1. To fall headlong.—S^hak. 2. To 
fall to the bottom of a vessel, as a sediment, or any sub- 
stance in solution. 3. To hasten without preparation. 

PRE-CIPI-TATE, a. 1. Falling, flowing, or rushing with 
steep descent. 2. Headlong; over hasty; rashly hasty. 
3. Adopted with haste or without due deliberation ; hasty. 
4. Hasty; violent; terminating speedily in death. 

PRE-CIP'T-TATE, n. A substance which, having been dis- 
Solved, is again separated from its solvent and thrown to 
the bottom of the vessel by pouring another liquor upon 
It. — Red Tasa the red oxyd or protoxyd of mercury, 
prepare either by heating the nitrate of mercury till it is 

ecomposcd, or by heating metallic mercury. Prepared 
in thc latter mode, itis the precipitate per se.— B. Silliman, Jr. 

PRE-CIP1-TA-TED, pp. Hurried ; hastened rashly ; thrown 
headlong; thrown down. 

PRE-CIPT-TATE-LY, adv. 1. Headlong; with steep de- 
scent, 9. Hastily; with rash haste; without due caution. 

PRE-CIPT-TÀ-TING, ppr. Throwing headlong; hurrying ; 


hastening rashly. 

PRE-CIP-I-TATION, n. UL. ecipitatio.} 1. The act of 

throwing headlong. 2. A falli & owing, or rushing down 
with violence and rapidity. 3. Great hurry; rash, tumult- 
uous haste; rene movement. 4. The act or operation 
of throwing to the bottom of a vessel any substance held 
in eolution. 

PRE-CIPT.TA-TOR. x. One who urges on with vehemence 
or rashness.— Hammond. 

PRE-CIPT-TOUS, a. [L. preceps.] 1. Very HE 2. Head- 
long; directly or rapidly descending. 3. Hasty; rash; 


ady. 
PRE-CIPT.TOUS.LY, adv. With steep descent; in violent 


haste. 

PRE-CIP1-TOUS-NESS, n. 1. Steepness of descent. 2 
Rush haste. 

PRE-CISE, a. (L. precisus.] 1. Having determinate limit- 
ations ; not loose, vague, uncertain, or equivocal. 2. Char- 
acterized by superstitious exactness or excessive nicety 
in conduct or ceremony. Addison.—Syn. Exact; definite; 
accurate; correct; nice; scrupulous; punctilious; par- 
ticular; formal; finical. 

PRE-CISELY, adv. 1. Exactly; niony i accurately ; in ex- 
act conformity to truth or to a model. 2. With excess of 
formality; with scrupulous exactness or punctiliousness 
in behavior or ceremony. 

PRE-CISENESS, n. 1. Exactness; d nicety. 2 Ex- 
cessive regard to forms or rules; rigid formality. 

PRE-CY'SI (pre-sizh'an) n. 1. One who limits or re- 
strains.—Shak. 2. One who is rigidly exact in the observ- 
ance of rules.— Watts. 

PRE-CY'SIAN-ISM (-eizh'an-izm), n. Excessive exactness ; 
superstitious rigor.— Milton. 

PRE-CI"SION (pre-sizh'un), n. [Fr.; L. precisio.) Exact 
limitation; exactness; accuracy; correctness; definite- 
nets, 

PRE-CISIVE, a. Exactly limiting, by separating what is 
not relative to the purpose.— Watts. 

PRE-CLÜDE:., v. t. (L. precludo.] 1. To prevent from en- 
tering by previously shutting the passage, or by any pre- 
vious measures; hence, to hinder from access, possession, 
or enjoyment; to debar; to shut out. 2. To prevent 
from h ning or place. 

PRE-CLOD'ED, pp. Hindcred from entering or enjoyment; 
dcbarred from something by previous obstacles. 

URE-€LOUDING, ppr. Shutting out; preventing from access 
or possession, or from having place. 

PRE-€LUSION (-klf’zhun), n. The act of shutting out or 


L 
Commanding; direct- 
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preventing from acccas or possession ; the state of being 

rcvented from cntcring, posscseion, or enjoyment. 

PRE-CLU'SYVE, a. Shutting out, or tending to preclude, 

M ceci uy rou Obetacles.— Burke. : 

€L U "Li, ado With hindcrance by anticipati 

PRE-COCIOUS (shus) a. [L. precor] 1. Ripe before tho 

roper or natural timc. 2 Prematurc: forward. 

PRE-€D'CIOUS-NESS, ^ , Rapid growth and ripencas be- 

PRE-€OCT-TY, fore the usual time; premature- 
ness; forwardness. 

PRECOR NE En ry With premature forwardneas. 

E-€OG'I- TATE, v.t .pr&cogito.]] To consider o 
trive beforehand —Ssherwcod. (Luz used.) a 

PRE-€06-I-TATION, n. Previous thought—Dicz, 

PRE-€OGNI-TA. See PRXCOGNITA. 

PRE-€OG-NI"TION (nish'un), n. (L. pre and cognitio.] 1. 
Previous knowledge; antecedent examination.—2. In 
Scots law, an examination of witnesses to a criminal act, 
before the prosecution of the offender. 

PRE-€OL-LE€'TION, n. A collection made beforehand. 

PRE-€OM-POSE, v. t. To compose beforehand. 

PRE-€ON-POSED’ (pre-kom-pózd^), pp. or a. Composed 
beforehand. 

PRE-€OM-POSING, ppr. Composing beforchand. 

PRE-€ON-CEIT, n. An opinion or notion previously 
formed.— Hooker. 

PRE-€ON-CEIVE, v. t. [L. pre and concipio.] To form a 
conception beforehand; to form a previous notion. 

PRE-CON-CEIV E D' (pre-kon-seevd), pp. or a. Conceived 
beforehand ; B ira dic formcd.— South. 

FE ECONA ‘ING, por. Conceiving or forming before- 

an 

PRE-€ON-CEP'TION, n. Conception or opinion previously 
formed.— Hakcwill. . 

PRE-€ON'CERT, n. A previous agreemezt. 

PRE-€ON-CERT,, v. t. [pre and concert.) To concert be. 
forehand; to settle by previous agreement. 

PRE-€ON-CERTED, pp. ora. Previously concerted or set- 
tled.— Warton. 

PRE-CON-CERT'ED-LY, adv. By preconcert. 

BRECON CERTING, ppr. Contriving and scttling before. 


PRE-€ON-CERTION, n. The act of concerting beforehand. 


—Dwight. 
PRE-€ON-DEM-NA'TION, n. Condemnation previous to 
cxertion, or by A Dio ap esa 
t PRE-€ON-I-ZA‘TION, n. [L. manian] A publishing by 
roclamation, or a proclamation.—Ha 
PRE-€ON-SIGN’ (-sine’), v. t. (pre and consign.) To con. 
sign beforehand ; to make a previous consignment of. 
PRE-€ON-SIGNED’, pp. Consigned beforehand. 
PRE-€ON-SIGN'ING, ppr. Making a previous consignment 


of. 

PRE-CON-SOL1D-4-TED, a. Consolidated beforehand. . 
Phillips. 

PRE-€ON'STI-TÜTE, v.t. To constitute beforeband. 


'"PRE-€ON'STI-TÜ-TED, pp. or a. Previously established. 


PRE-€ON'STI-TO-TING, ppr. Constituting beforehand. 

PRE-CON TRACT, MI and contract.] A contract pre- 
vious to another.— 3 

FABIA laa v.t. To contract or stipulate previ- 
ously. 

PRE-€ON-TRA€T', v. £ To make a previous contract or 


agreement. 

PRÉCON-TRACTED, Pp. Previously contracted or stipu- 
lated; previously engaged by contract.— Ayliffe. 

PRE-€ON-TRAETING, ppr. Stipulating or covenanting 
beforehand. 

PRE-€ORDI-AL, a. Pertaining to the precordia, or parte. 
before the heart. 

PRE-€URS'A-RI-LY, adv. In the manner of a precursor. 

t PRE-CURSE’ (pre-kurs), n. (L. precursus.] A forerun- 


ning. 

PRE-€UR'SOR, n. [L. precursor.) He or that which pre 
cedes an event and indicates its approach.—Syn. Fore- 
runner; harbinger; messenger; predecessor; omen; sign. 

PRE-CUR'SO-RY, a. Preceding as the harbinger; indica- 
ting something to follow.— Med. Repos. 

tPRE-€UR’SO-RY, n. An introduction.—-Hammond. 

PRE-DA'CEAN (shan), n. A carnivorous animal— Kirby. 

PRE-Di’CEOUS (.shus), a. [L. pesce Living by prey 

PREDAL, a. [L. preda.) 1. Pertaining to prey. 2. Prae 
ticing plunder.— Boyle, 

PRED/A-TO-RI-LY, adv. In the manner of a plunderer. 

PRED'A-TO-RY, a. [L. predatorius] 1. Plundering; pil- 
laging; characterized by plundering; practicing rapine. 

Hungry ; ravenous.— Bacon. 

PRE-DE-CÉASE' (sees), v. i To die before. —Sha&. 

PRE-DE-CEASED’ (pre-de-seest), a. Dead beforc.—Shak. 

PRED-E-CES'SOR, n. [Fr. sseur.] A person who 
has preceded another in the same office.—Addison. 

PRE-DE€LARED, a. Declared beforehand.—Burke. 

PRE-DE-LIN-E-x’TION, n. Previous dclincation. 
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PRE.DE SIGN (sino or -21nc), €. £. To design or purpoeo 
beforehand; to predetermine. 

PRE-DESIGNED (preate-sind’ or -zind), pp. Purposed 
or determined previously.— Mitford. 

PRE-DF-SIGN ING, ppr. Denetor previously: 

PRE-DEz.TI-NA'RI-AN, m One who believes in the doc- 
trine of preicstination.— Faton. 

PRE-DE3-TI-NA RI-AN, a. Pertaining to predestination. 

PRE-DFS rI-NATE, a. Predestinated ; foreordained. 

PRE-DESTI-NATE, v. €. (It. predestinare ; Fr. predestiner ; 
L. mredestino.) To appoint or ordain beforchand by an 
unchanreablo purpose—“yn. To predctcrmine ; forcor- 
dain; prvordain; decree; predestime ; foredoom. 

PRE-DESTI-RA-TED, pp. or a. Predetermined ; foreor- 


dained. decreed. 

PRE-DESTI-NX-TING, P . 1, Foreordaining; decreeing ; 
appointing beforehan an unchangeable purpose. 2. 

ohling predestination.— Dryden. 

PRE-DES-TI-NA TION, n. The act of decrecing or foreor- 
daininz events; particularly, in theology, foreordination to 
eternal life or death. 

PRE-DES'T|-NA-TOR, n. 1. Properly, one who foreordains. 
9. One who holds to predestination.— Cowley. 

PRE-DESTINE, e. t. To decree beforehand; to foreor- 


.— Prior. 

PRE-DESTINED, pp. ora. Deereed beforehand. 

PRE-DES‘TIN-ING, ppr. Foreordaining. 

PRE-DE-TERMTN-ATE, a. Determined beforehand. 

PRE-DE-TERM-IN-A'TION, n. 1. Previous determination ; 
purpoee formed beforehand. 2. Premotion ; that concur- 
rence of God which determines men in their aetions. 

PRE-DE-TERM'TNE, v. t. [pre and determine] 1. To determ- 
ine beforehand; to settle in purpose or counsel 2. To 
doom by previous decree. 

PRE-DE-TERMINED, pp. or a. Previously determined. 

PRE-DE-TERM'IN-ING, ppr. Determining beforehand. 

PREDI-AL, a. [Sp. predial.) 1. Consisting of land or farms; 
aa, predial estate, i e., real estate. 2 Attached to land or 
farms. 3. Growing or issuing from land. 

PRED-I-€A-BILT-.TY, n. The quay of being predicable, 
or capable of being affirmed of something. . 

PRED'[-CA-BLE, n. One of the five things which ean be 
afürmed of any thing; viz., genus, species, difference, 

, Or accident.— Watts. 

-€A-BLE, a. (L. predicabilis.]) That may be affirmed 
of cwn s that may be attributed to. 

PRE-DI€’A-MENT, n. (Fr.; L. predicamentum.] 1. In logic, 
a category ; & name given to a eertain number of general 
heads or classes, under some one of which every term 
may be arranged.—Brande. 2. Class or kind described 
by any dcfinite marks; hence, condition; particular situ- 
ation or state.—-3. Sometimes, a bad condition or position; 
as, he is in quite a predicament.—Smart ; [colloquial.) 

PRE-DI€-A-MENT'AL, a. Pertaining to a predicament. 

ERED ICANT, n. [L. predicans.} One who affirms any 
min. 

PRED'I-CATE, v. t. (L. predico.) To affirm one thing of 
another. (it is a great but common error to give this 
word the ecnse of found ; as, to predicate an argument on 
certain principles.— Ed. 

PKEDT.CATE, v.i To affirm; to comprise an affirmation. 

PREDICATE, w. In tog ic that which, in a proposition, is 
affirmed or denied of the subject — Watts. 

PKEI-€ATE, a. Predicated.— Marshall. 

PREDT.€Ci-TED, pp. Affirmed of another thing. 

PRED1-€4-TING, ppr. Affirming of another thing. 

PRED-I€ATION, n. [L. predicatio.) Affirmation of some- 
thing, or the act of ing one thing of another. 

PKED'I-CA-TO-RY, a Affirmative; positive.— Bp. Hall. 

PRE-DICT*, v. t. [L. predictus.) To tell beforehand some- 
thing that is to happen.—£N. To forctell ; rophesy ; 
prognosticate; presage; forebode ; foreshow ; bode. 

PKE-DIETED, pp. ora. Forctold; told before the event. 

PRE-DIETING, ppr. Forctcllin 

PRE-DIC€'TION, x. (L. pradiaio | A forctelling ; & previous 
ds-claration of a future cvent—Syn. Prophecy ; prognos- 
ticatiun ; iureboding; augury; divination; soothsaying; 
vaticipation. 

PRE-DIGTIVE, a. Foretelling; prophetic.—More. 

PRE-DICT'OR, 2. A foretcller; one who prophesies. 

PRE-DIG ESTION (chun), 2. Too hasty digcstion.— Dacon. 

PRE.-DI-LECTION, n. (Fr.; It. predilezione.) A previous 
liking; a papas son of mind in favor of something. 

PRE-DI3-Pu'NENT, n. That which predisposes. 

PRE-DIS-P5SE', €. t 1. To incline veforchand; to give a 

reviuus disposition to. 2. To fit or adapt previously. 
E-Dix-POSE D’ (pre-dis-pózd), pp. Previously inclined 
or adapted. 

PRE-DIS-PHSING, ppr. L Inclining or adapting beforehand. 
2. a. Tending or able to give predisposition or liableness. 

PRE-DIS-PO-&1"TION Cpo-zisb'un) n. 1. Previous inclina- 
Gon or propensity to any thing. 2. Previous fitness or 
adaptation to any change, impression, or purpose. 
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PRE-DOM'IN-ANCE, 2a. 1. Prevalence over otner8; su 

PRE-DOMIN-AN-CY,§ periority in strength, power, in 
tlucnce, or authority; ascendcncy.—2 In astrology, the 
supcrior influence of a planct. 

PRE-DOM'IN-ANT, a. (Fr. predominant; It. predominante.} 
Having prevalence, or superiority in strength, influence 
or authority.—SvN. Prevalent; superior; prevailing; as 
cendant; ruling; reigning; controlling; overruling. 

PRE-DOM'IN-ANT-LY, adv. With superior strength or in 
REDONINATE, v. £ (Fr. predomi 

PRE- -ATE, v. r pr ner ; Sp. predominar. 
To prevail; to surpass in strength, influence, or sod 

; to be superior; to have controlling influence. 

PRE-DOMTN-A'TE, v. t. To rule over. 

PRE-DOM'IN-A-TED, pp. Prevailed or ruled over. 

PRE-DOM'N-4-TING, ppr. or a. Having superior strength 
or influence ; ruling; controlling. 

PRE-DON-IN-A‘TION, n. Superior strength or influence. 

PRE-DOOMED’, a. Antecedently doomed.— Coleridge. 

PRE-E-LE€T’, v.t. To choose or elect beforehand. 

PRE-E-LECT'ED, pp. Elected beforehand. 

PRE-E-LE€' TION, n. Choice or election by previous dc 
termination of the will.—Prideaur. 

PRE-EN'I-NENCE, n. (Fr.; It. pre-eminenza.] 1. Superior 
ity in excellence ; distinction in something commendable 
2. Precedence; priority of place; superiority in rank or 
dignity. 3. Superiority of power or influence.—4. Some- 
times tn a bad sense; as, pre-eminence in folly. 

PRE-EN'I-NENT, a, (Fr. pre and eminent.) 1. Superior in 
excellence; distinguished for something commendable or 
honorable. 2 Surpassing others in evil or bad qualities. 

PRE-EM'I-NENT-LY, adv. 1. In a pre-emincnt degree ; 
with superiority or distinction above others.—2. In a bad 
sense; as, pre-eminently wicked. 

PRE-EMP"TION, ^. [L. pre and emptio.) 1. The act of pur 
ehasing before others. 2. The right of purchasing before 
others. 3. The right of a squatter on the public landa of 
the United States to purchase in preterenee to others when 
the land is sold. Bouvier.—4. Formerly, in England, the 
privilege or prerogative, enjoyed by the king, of buying 
provisions for his household in preference to others, abol- 
ished by statute 19 Charles II. 

PREEN, n. (Scot. prein, prin; Dan. preen.) A forked im 
strument used by clothiers in dressing cloth. 

PREEN, v. t. [Scot. proyne, prunyie; Chaucer, proine] To 
clean, compose, and dress the feathers, as birds, to enable 
them to glide more easily through the air or water. 

PRE-EN-GAÓE' v.t. 1. To engage by previous contract 
2. To engage or attach by previous influence. 3. To en- 

e beforehand. 

PRE-EN-GAGED’ (pre-en-gàjd^), pp. Previously engaged 
by contract or influence. 

PRE-EN-GAGEMENT, n. 1. Prior engagement, as by stip 
ulation or promise. 2. Any previous attachment binding 
the will or affections. 


.| PRE-EN-GAG'NG, ppr. Previously engaging. 


EEE INS, ppr. Cleaning and composing the feathers, as 

rds. 

PRE-ES-TAB’LISH, v. t TQ establish beforehand. 

PRE-ES-TABLISHED, pp. or a. Previously established. 

PRE-ES-TAR'LISH-ING, Settling beforehand. 

PRE-ES-TABILISH-MENT, n. Settlement beforehand. 

PRE-EX-AM-IN-ATION (x as gz), n. Previous examination, 

PRE-EX-AM'INE (.egz-am^n),v.t. Toexamine beforehand. 

PRE-EX.AMTNED, pp. Previously examincd. 

PRE-EX-AMTN-ING, ppr. Examining beforehand. 

PRE-EX-IST’ (-egz-ist), v. 4. To exist beforehand or before 
something else. 

PRE-EX.IST'ENCE, ». 1. Existence previous to something 
elsc.—2. In the East, existence of the soul before its union 
with the body, or before the body is formed. 

PRE-EX.IST'ENT, a. Existing beforehand; preceding in 
existence.— Pope. 

t PRE-EX-IST-I-Ma'TION, n. Previous estcem.— Bron. 

PRE-EX.IST'ING, ppr. or a. Previously existing. 

t PRE-EX-PE€T-ATION, n. Previous expectation. 

PREF'ACE, n. (Fr.; L. prefatio.] Something spoken as in 
troductory to a discourse, or written as in ctory to a 
book or essay, intended to inform thc hcarer or reader o. 
the main design, or, in general, of whatever is necessary 
to the understanding of the discourse, book, or essay ; ¢ 
series of prelimigare remarks.—SyvN. Introduction; pre 
amble; proem ; prelude; prologue. 

PREF'ACE, v. t. 1. To introduce by preliminary remarks 
2. To face; to covcr.—Cleaveland ; |a ludicrous sense.) 

PREF'ACE, v. £ To say something introductory. 

PREF'ACED (pref‘aste), pp. Introduced with preliminary 
Observations. 

PREF'A-CER, n. The writer of a preface.—Dryden. 

PREF'A-CING, ppr. Introducing with preliminary remarks 

PREF’A-TO-RI-LY, adv. By way of preface. — 

PREF'A-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to a preface; introductory 
to a book, essay, or discoursc.— Dryden. 
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PRE'FECT, n. [L. prefectus.) 1. A name given to several 
Roman officers. The prefect, or warden of the city, at first 
exercised within the city the powers of the king or con- 
suls during their absence ; afterward, as a permanent mag- 
istrate, he was empowered to maintain peace and order in 
the city. The pretorian rue was the commander of 
the pretorian guards. Under Constantine, the prefects be- 
came governors of provinces. Smith's Dict.—2. In France, 
a superiutendent of a department of the kingdom, who has 
the direction of its police establishment, together with ex- 
tensive powers of municipal regulation.— Brande. 

PR£TECT-SHIP, ln. 1. office of a chief magistrate, 

* PREFECT-URE, $ commander, or viceroy. 2. Jurisdic- 
tion of a prefect. 

PRE-FER', v. t. [L. prefero; Fr. preferer.) 1. To regard 
inore than another; to honor or esteem above another. 
2. To advance or promote, as to an office or dignity; to 
raise; to exalt. 3. To offer; to present; to exhibit: usu- 
ally with solemnity, or to a public body. 4. To offer or 
present ceremoniously ; as, to prefer the bowl.— Pope; [ po- 


etical. 

PREFER-A-BLE, a. (Fr. 1. Worthy to be preferred or 
chosen before something else; more eligible ; more desir- 
able. 9. More excellent ; of better quality. 

- PREFER-A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality or state of being 
preferable.— Montague. 

PREFER-A-BLY, adv. In preference; in such a manner as 
to prefer one thing to another. 

PREF’ER-ENCE, n. 1. The act of preferring one thing be- 
fore another; estimation of one thing above another ; 
choice of one thing rather than another. 2. The state of 
being preferred. 

PMID ome n., (It. preferimento.] n Adnr at to 
a higher office, dignity, or station. 9. erior place or 
office. 3. Preference; [obs.] si R 

PRE-FERRED' (pre-ferd), pp. Regarded above others ; el- 
evated in station. 

PRE-FER'RER, n. One who prefers. 

PRE-FER'RING, Regarding above others; advancing 
to a higher station; offering; presenting. 

PREFT-.DENCE, n. A previous trusting.— Barter. 

PREFT-DENT, a. Trusting previously.— Barter. 

PRE-FIGU-RATE, v. t. To show by antecedent represent- 
ation. [= rm, 

PRE-FIG-U-RA'TION, n. Antecedent representation by si- 
militude.— Norris. 

PRE-FIGU-RA-TIVE, a. Showing by previous figures, 
types, or similitu 

PRE-FIG'URE (-fig‘yur), v. t. (L. pre and fguro.) To ex- 
pl by antecedent representation, or by types and simili- 
tu 


PRE-FIGURED, pp. or a. Exhibited by antecedent signs, 
types, or eimilitude. 
PEEL et Ppr. Showing antecedently by simili- 


tude. 
PRE-FINE c. t. (L. prafnio.] To limit beforehand. 
PREF-I-NY"TION (nishun), n. Previous limitation.— Fot- 


a | { Rare.] 
E eri t. o pide des ee poi or fix before, or at 
e ng of ano . 9. To set or oint be- 
forehand. 3. To settle; to establish.— Hale. TE 


FEE: re-tixt), pp. Set before; appointed before- 

and; settled. 

PRE-FIX'NG, ppr. Putting before ; previously appointing ; 
ablic p y app g 


es 
PRE-FIX'ION (- »**. The act of prefixing. 
PREFLORINON n. In botany, the arrangement of floral 
envelopes before they expand; estivation.— Lindley. 
PRE-FORM', v. t. To form beforehand.—sSAak. 
PRE-FORM'A-TYVE, n. (L. pre and formative] A formative 
letter at the beginning of a word.—M. Stuart. 
PRE-FORMED’, pp. Formed beforehand. 
PRE-FORMTNG, grr- Forming beforehand. 
PRE-FUL'GEN-CY, n. (L. Praf ene] Superior brightness 
or effulgency.— Barrow. 
PREGNA-BLE, a. [Fr. prenable.) That may be taken or 
won by force; expugnable.— ve. ee used.) 
PREG'NAN-CY, n. 1. The state of a female who has con- 
ceived or is with child—Ray. 2 Fertility; fruitfulness ; 
inventive power.—Pregnance, in a like sense, is not used. 
PREGNANT, a. [L. pregnans.] 1. Being with young, as a 
female; breeding; teeming; big; great. 2 Fruitful , fer- 
tile; impregnating. 3. Full of consequence. 4. Easy to 
admit or receive.—Shak. ; [not proper.) 5. Free; kind; 
ready ; witty; apt—Shak.; [not proper.] 6. Plain; clear; 
evident; full—S3hak. ; [obs.]—4 pregnant construction, or 
constructio pres mans, in grammar, is one in which more is 
implied than is said in terms ; as, the beasts trembled forth 
from their dens, i. e., came forth trembling. 
PREG'NANT-LY, adv. 1. Fruitfully. 2. Fully; plainly ; 
clearly.— Shak. ; [obs.] 
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t PRE'GRA-VATE, v. t. [L. pregravo.} To bear down; te 
depress.— Holl. 

PRE-GRAV'T-TATE, v.i To descend by gravity. 

PREGUSTANT a. [L. pragustans.] Tasting beforehand. 


— Ed. . 

PRE-GUS-TA'TION, n. [L. prz and gusto.) The act of tast- 
ing before another.— Dict. 

PREÉ-HEN'SI-BLE, a. That may be seized.—Lawrence. 

PRE-HEN'SILE, a. [L. prehendo, prehensus.] Seizing; ft- 
ted for seizing or laying hold; as, the prehensile tails of 
some monkeys. 

PRE-HEN'SION (-shun), n. taking hold; a seizing; as 
with the hand or other limb.— Lawrence. 

PRE-HEN‘SO-RY, a. See PREHENSILE. 

PREHNTTE (pren'ite), n. A pale green mineral, of a vitre- 
ous lustre, consisting of silica, alumina, and lime, witb 
some water.—JDana. 

PRE-IN-STRU€T. v. t. To instruct previously. 

PRE-IN-STRUCT'ED, pp. Previously instructed or di- 


rected. 

PRE-IN-STRU€TING, ppr. Previously instructing. 

PRE-IN-TI-MA'TION, n. [pre and intimation.] Previous in 
timation; a suggestion beforehand.—T. Scott. 

PRE-JUDGE’ (pre-judj), v. t. (Fr. prejuger.] 1. To judge ir 
a cause before it is heard, or before the arguments and 
facts in the case are fully known. 2. To judge und de- 
termine before the cause is heard; hence, sometimes, to 
condemn beforehand or unheard. 

PRE-JUDGED’ (pre-judjd), pp. Judged beforehand ; detenn 
ined unheard. 

PRE-JUDGING, ppr. Judging or determining without a 
hearing or before the case is fully understoo 

PRE-JUD MENT, n. Judgment in a case without a hear. 
ing or full examination.—XK ^or. 

t PRE-JÜU'DI-CA-CY, n. Prejudice; prepossession. 

PRE-JODI-€ATE, v. t. (L. pre and judico.) To prejudge, 
to determine beforehand to disadvantage. 

PRE-JU'TDI-CATE, v. i. To form a judgment without due 
examination of the facts and arguments in the case. 

PRE-JUDI-CATE, a. 1. Formed before due examination. 
2. Prejudiced ; biased by opinions formed prematurely : 


B eT. used. 

PRE-JODI-€A-TED, pp. Prejudged. 

PRE-JUDI-Ci-TING, ppr. Prejudging. 

PRE-JU-DI-CATION, n. The act of judging without due 
examination of facts and evidence. 

PRE-U'DI-CA-TIVE, a. Forming an opinion or judgment 
without examination.—More. 

PREJ'9-DICE (pred'ju-dis), n. [Fr.; L. prejudicium.) 1. An 
opinion or decision of mind, formed without due exam- 
ination of the facts or arguments which are necessary to 
a Just and impartial determination. 2. A previous bent 
or inclination of mind for or against any person or thing. 
3. In or wrong of any kind; as, to act to the prejudice 
of another.— Syn. Prejudgment ; prepossession ; bias 
harm; hurt; damage; detriment; mischief; disadvant 


PREJU-DICE, v. t. 1. To prepossess with unexamined 
opinions; to bias the mind by hasty and incorrect notione, 
and give it an unreasonable bent to one side or other of a 
cause.— Watts. 2 To obstruct or injure by prejudices, or 
en undue previous bias of the mind; or to hurt; to dam- 
age; to diminish; to impair. 

PREJ'U-DIC ED (-dist), 
amined opinions; biase 

PREJ-U-DI"CIAL (pred-ju-dish'al a. 1. Biased or blinded 
by prejudices; [obs.] 2 Hurtful; mischievous; injuri- 
ous; Canta nous, detrimental; tending to obstruct 
or impair. 

PREJ-U-DY"CIAL-LY, adv. Hurtfully ; injuriously. 

PREJ-U-DY"CIAL-NESS,. The state of being prejudicial, 
injuriousness. 

PREJ'U-DIC-ING, ppr. Prepossessing; biasing. 

PRE-KNOWIL/'EDGE (pre-nollej, x. Prior knowledge. 

* PREL'A-CY or PRE'LA-CY, n. 1. The office of a prelate. 
2. Episcopacy ; the order of bishops. 3. Bishops, collect- 


ively. 

* PREL'ATE or PRE'LATE, n. (Fr. prelat.) A clergyman 
of a superior order, having authority over the lower 
clergy, as an archbishop, bishop, &c.; a dignitary of the 
chure 

PREL'ATE-SHIP, n. The office of a prelate.—Harmar. 

Bar Arie AL, |% Pertaining to prelates or prelacy 

PRE-LATI€-AL-LY, adv. With reference to prelates. 

PRE-LATION, n. [L. prelatio.) Preference; the setung of 
one above another.—Hale (Little used.) |. 

PREL'A-TISM, n. Prelacy; episcopacy.—Afilton. 

PREL/'A-TIST, n. An advocate for ees or the govern. 
ment of the church by bishops; a high-churchman. 

PREL/A-TURFE, ù n. (Fr. prelature.) The state or dig- 

PREL'A.TURE-SHIP, § nity of a prelate.— Dict. 

t PREL/A-TY, n. Episcopacy; P — Milton. 


.or a. Prepossessed by unex- 
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PRE-I ECT. e. t. (L. prelectss.) To read a lecture or pub- 
be cecoursc.— 2H sley. 

CRE- EVTION, n. (1. prale-'io.] A lecture or discoursc 
wad in public or to a eclect company.— Hale. 

PRE-LE«"TOR, s. A reader of discourses; a lecturer. 

PRE-LI-BÀ TION, n. [L. prelibo.] 1. Foretasto; a tasting 
beforehand or by anticipation. 2. An effusion previous to 


tasunz. 

PRE-LIMIN-A-RI-LY, ade. Introductorily ; previously. 

PRE-LIMIN-A-RY, a. (Fr. preliminaire; It. preliminare.) 
That precedes the inain discourse or business.—SYrN. In- 
troductory ; preparatory ; proemial; previous ; prior; 

recedent. 

PRE-LIMIN-A-RY, m. That which preccdes the main dis- 
course, work, design, or business; something previous or 
preparatory.—3vx. Introduction ; proface ; prelude. 

* PRFLUDE or PRELUDE, x. [Low L. preludium.) 1. A 
short nicht of music, or irregular air, playcd by a musi- 
cian before he begins the piece to be played, or before a 
full concert. 2. Something introductory, or that shows 
what is to follow. 3. Something which indicates n future 
event, — 3yx. Preface ; introduction ; preliminary ; fore- 
runner ; harbinger. 

PRE.LUCDE' r.t. L To introduce with a previous perform. 
ance; to play before. 2. To precede, as an introductory 


iece. 

PRELO DE’, c. i. To serve as an introduction to.—Dryden. 

PRE-LODED, ph Preceded by an introductory perform- 
ance; prece 

PRE-LODER, s. One who plays a prelude, or introduces 
by a previous irregular piece of music. 

PRE-LCUDING, ppr. Playing an introductory air ; preceding. 

PRE-LT'DI-OUS, a. Previous; introductory.— Cleaveland. 

PRFE-LODI-UM, x. (Low L.) A prelude.—Dryden. 

PRE-LOSIVE, a. Previous; introductory; indicating that 
eomething of a like kind is to follow. 


PRE-LC'3fIVE-LY, Sade, By way of introduction. 


PRE-LÜ'SO-RI-LY, 
PRE-LÜ'SO-RY.a. Previous; introductory ; pee 
1. Ripe 


PRE-MA-TÜRE, a. (Fr. prématuré; L. prematurus.) 
before the n or proper time. 2. Happening, arriv- 
ing. performed, or adopted before the proper time. 3 Ar- 
riving or received without due authentication or evidence, 
as a rcport or account. 

PRE-MA-TÜRE'LY, adv. 1. Too soon; too early; before 
the proper time. 2. Without due evidence or authentica- 


ton. 
PRE-MA-TORE'NESS, ? ». 1. Ripeness before the natural 
PRE-MA-TORI-TY, $ or proper time. 2. Too great 
PREMEDLTATE et [FF premediter; L. pramaditor.] T 
-2 - v. t. (Fr. iter ; L. premeditor.] To 
think on and revolve in the mind beforehand ; to contrive 
and desim previousl y.—Dryden. 
PRE-MED'I-TATE, v». t. To think, considcr, or revolve in 
the mind beforehand ; to deliberate.—Hooker. 
PRE.MEDT-TATE, a. Contrived by previous meditation. 
PRE-MED'I-TA-TED, pp. or a. 1. Previously considered or 
med tated. 2 Previously contrived. designed, or intend- 
ed: deliberate; willful 
PRE-MED1-TATE-LY, adv. With previous meditation. 
PRE-MEDT-Ti-TING, Previously meditating, con- 
trivinz or intending beforchand. 
PRE-MED.I-TA TION, n. (L. premeditatio.] 1. The act of 
meditnting beforehand ; previous deliberation. 2. Previous 
contrivance or design formed. 
PRE-MERTT, v. t. [pre and merit.) To merit or deserve 
beforchand.—XK. Charles. (Little used.) 
! PREMICES, n. pl (Fr.; L. pene) Firstfruits. 
* PREM'IER (prem'yer), a. (Fr. from L. primus] First; 
chief : oco 
"r. ER, a. The firet minister of state; the prime 
m` ister, 
° PREMTETCSHIP, n. The office or dignity of the first min- 
ister of state. 
PRL-MIL.LEN'NLAL, a. Previous to the millennium. 
PPE-MISE’, e. t. (L. premissus.] 1. To speak or write be- 
f re, or aa introductory to the main subject ; to offer pre- 
viously, as something to cxplain or aid in understanding 
what follows. 2. To send before the time; [obs] 3. To 
lay down premises or first propositions, on which rest the 
rube quent reasonings. 4. To use or apply previously. 
PREMISE, v. £ To atate antecedent propositions.—Swift. 
PREMISE (premis), n. See PnE»rsES. 
PRE-MIS ET, pp. Spoken or written before, as introduc- 
RE TEES n pl (Fr pre " 
ZU IS ER, n. r. premisses ; L. premissa.] 1. In lo 
the first two propositions of a syllogism, Goa which die | 
inference or conclusion is drawn. 2. Propositions ante- 
eedently supposed or proved.—3. In law, circumstances 
premiacd or st forth previous to the covenants, &c. Also, 
the houses, landa, &c.. proposed to be conveyed by decds, 
na Hence, tho term is applicd to a building and its ad- 
pets. 
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PRE-MISTNG, ppr. Speaking or writing before; laying 
down the premises. 

PREN'ISS, n. A premise.—IJ¥hately. Scc PREMISES. 

PRE'MLUN, x. (L.) 1. Properly. a reward or recompense: 
a prize to be won by competition ; the reward or prize to 
bc adjudged to the best performance or productiou. 9. 
The recompense or prize offered fcr a specific discovery 
or for succces in an enterprise. 3. A bounty; soincthing 
offered or given for the loan of money. 4. The rccom- 
pense to underwriters for insurance. 5. It is sometimes 
synonymous with interest. 6. A bounty or incentive. 

PRE-MON'ISII, v. t. (L. premoneo.] To forewarn; to ad- 
monish beforehand. 

PRE-MON'ISIL ED (-monisht), pp. Forewarned. 

PRE-MONTSH-ING, ppr. Admoniehing beforehand. 

PRE-MONISH-MENT, n. Previous warning or admonition , 

revious information. 

PRE-NO-NY"TION (-mo-nish‘un), n. Previous warning, no 
tice, or information. 

PRE-MONT-TO-RI.LY, adv. As a premonition. 

PRE-MON'I-TO-RY, a. Giving previous warning or notice. 

PRE-MON'STRANTS, n. pl. [L. premonstrans.] A religious 
onder of regular canons or monks of Premontre, in Pic 
ardy. 

PRE-MON'STRATE, e. t. (L. premonstro.] To show before 
hand.— Herbert. [Little used.] 

PRE-MON-STRA'TION, n. A showing beforehand. [Rare.] 

PRE-MORSE' (pre-mors’), a. (L. premordeo.] As if bitten 
Off.— Premorse roots or leaves, in botany, are such as have 
an abrupt, ragged, and irregular termination, as if bitten 
off.— Lindley. 

PRE-MO'TION, n. [pre and motion.) Previous motion or 
excitement to action.— Encyc. 

* PREN-E-NY'RE, n. [See ProEsMUCNIBE] 1. In lav, the of. 
fense of introducing foreign authority into England, and 
the writ which is grounded on the offense. °. The penal. 
ty incurred by the offense above described.—South. 

t PRE-NU-NITE’, v. t. To guard against objection ; to for- 


tify. 

PRE MU-NYTION Cnish'un), x. [L. premunitio, from pre- 
manto An anticipation of objections.— Dict. 

PRE-NOÓ'MEN, ^. (L. prenomen.] Among the Romans, a 
name prefixed to the family name, answering to our 
Christian name. 

PRE-NOMN-ATE, v. t. [L. pre and nomino.) To forename. 

PRE-NOMTN-ATE, a. Forenamed.—Shak, 

PRE-NOM‘N-1-TED, pp. Forenamed. 

PRE-NOM'IN-i-TING, ppr. Forenaming. 

PRE-NON-IN-A'TION, n. The privilege of being named first. 

PRE-NO'TION, x. (L. prenotio) A notice or notion which 

recedes something else in time; previous notion or 
ought ; foreknowledge. 

PREN-SA'TION, n. (L. prensatio.] The act of seizing with 
violence.— Barrow. [Little used.) 

PRENTICE. A colloquial contraction of apprentice, which 
see. 

PRENTYCE-SHIP. A contraction of apprenticeship, which 
see.— Pope. 

t PRE-NUN-CI-ATION, n. (L. prenuncio.] The act of tell 
ing before —Dict. 

PRE-OB-TAIN’, v. t. To obtain beforehand. 

PRE-OB.TAIN ED' (pre-ob-tand), pp. Previously obtained. 

PRE-O€€U-PAN.CY, n. (L. preoccupans.] 1. The act of 
taking possession before another. 2. The right of taking 

ossesmon before others. 

t PRE-O€'€U.PATE, v. t. [L. preoccupo.] 1. To anticipate ; 
to take before; to preoccupy. 2 To prepossess; to fill 
with prejudices ; to preoccupy. 

PRE-O€-€U-PATION, a. 1. A taking possession before an. 
other; prior occupation. 2 Anticipation. 3. Preposses- 
sion. 4. Anticipation of objections. 

PRE-O€’€U-PIED, m ora. Taken possession of beforé. 
hand ; prepossess 

PRE-O€'CU-PT, v. t. (L. preoccupo.) 1. Tu take possession 
before another. 2. To prepossess; to occupy by anticipa- 
tion or B adero 

PRE-O€'€U-PT-ING, ppr. Taken possession of beforehand ; 
occupying by anticipation. 

PRE-OM1N-ATE, v. t. [L. pre and ominor.] To prognostic. 
ate; to gather from omens any future event. 

PRE-O-PINION (-pin‘yun), n. (pre and opinion.] Opinion 
previously formed ; preposses+ion.— Brown. 

PRE-OPTION, n. The right of first choice. 

PRE-OR-DAIN; v. t. [pre and ordain.) To ordain or ap- 

int beforehand ; to predetermine. 

PRE-OR.DAIN ED' (pre-or-dànd), pp.or a. Antecedently 
ordained or determined. 

PREÉ-OR-DAIN'ING. ppr. Ordaining beforehand. 

PRE-OR'DI-NANCE, n. [pre and ordinance] Antecedent 
decree or determination.— Sha 

PRE-OIUDI-NATE, a. Foreordained. (Little used.) 

PRE-OR-DI-NA'TION, n. The act of foreordaining; pre 
vious dctermination.— Fotherby. 
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PRE PAM’, pp.or a. Paid in advance, as postage of let- 
ters 

PRE-PAR’A-BLE, a. That may be prepared.—Boyle. 

PREP-A-RATION, n. [L. preparatio.] 1. The act or oper- 
ation of preparing or fitüng for a particular purpose, use, 
servicc, or condition. 2. Previous measures of adaptation. 
3. Ceremonious introduction.—SAak. ; [unusual] 4. That 
which is prepared, mado, or compounded for & particular 

urpose. 5. The statc of being prepared or in readiness. 
. Accomplishment; qualification; (obs.]—7. In pharmacy, 
any medicinal substance fitted for the usc of the patient. 
. In anatomy, a name given to the parts of animal bod- 
les prepares and preserved for anatomical uses. 

PRE- 'A-TIVE, a. (It. preparativo ; Fr. preparatif.] Tend- 
ing to prepare or makc ready; having the power of pre- 

aring, qualifying, or fitting for any thing ; preparatory. 

PRE-PAR ATIVE. n. 1. That which has the powcr of pre- 
paring or previously fitting for a purpose ; that which pre- 
pares. 2. That which is done to prevent an evil or se- 
cure some good. 3. Preparation, as for a journcy. 

PRE-PAR’A-TIVE-LY, adv. By way of preparation.— Hale. 

PRE-PAR'A-TO-RY, a (It, Sp. preparatorio; Fr. pepara 
toire.) 1. Previously necessary ; uscful or qualifying ; 

aring the way for any thing by previous measures of 
adaptation. 2. Introductory ; previous; preliminary ; an- 
tecedent and adapted to what follows. 

PRE-PARE. v. t. (Fr. preparer; It .preparare ; Sp., Port. pre- 
parar ; L. prepero.] 1. In a general sense, to render suit- 
able for a particular purpose, end, use, service, or state by 
any means whatever. 2. To make ready. 3. To procure 
as suitable. 4. To set; to establish. 5. To appoint. 6. 
To guide, direct, or establish. 1 Chron., xxix.—Syn. To 
fit; adjust; adapt; qualify ; equip; provide; form; make. 

PREPARE, v.i. 1. To make all things ready; to put things 
in suitable order. 2. To take the necessary previous 
measures. 3. To make one's sclf ready. 

t PRI-PARE, w. Preparation.—Sáak. š; 

PRE-PARED’ (pre-pard), pp. or a. Fitted; adapted; made 
suitable; made ready ; provided. 

PREPAR'ED.LY, edv. ith suitable previous measures. 

PRE-PAR'ED-NESS, n. The state of being prepared or in 
readiness.—South. 

PRE-PARER, n. 1. One who prepares, fits, or makes ready. 
2. One who provides. 3. That which fits or makes suitable. 

ERE ARING ppr. Fitting; adapting; making ready ; pro- 


PRE-PAY’ o.t. To pay in advance or beforehand, as the 
stage of a letter. 
PRE-P Y'MENT, n. Payment in advance, as of postage. 


PRE-PENSE' (pre- , a. [L.praepensus] Preconceived ; 
ated’; aborethou 


remedit ght. 

t PRE-PENSE’, v. & To weigh or consider beforehand. 

t FREE C € To e berate aan 

PRE-PENSED' (pre-penst), pp.ora. Previously conceived; 
premeditated. Luth ed] 

PRE-POL'LENCE, mn. [L. prepollens.] Prevalence; su- 

PRE-POL'LEN.CY, $ _ periority of power.—Coventry. 

PRE-POL'LENT,« Having superior gravity or power; 
pe eve 

t PRE-PON'DER, v. . To outweigh.— Walton, 

PRE-PON'DER-ANCE, e L An outweighing ; superiori- 

PRE-PON'DER-AN.CY, ty of weight. 2. Superiority of 
power, force, or weight; (im a figurative sense;] as, a 
preponderance of testimony. See PREPONDERATE. 

PRE-PON'DER-ANT, a. y iab og A : 

PRE-PON'DER-ATE, v. t. {L. pre ro.) 1. To outweigh; 
to overpower by weight. 2. To overpower by stronger 
influence or moral power. 

PRE-PON'DER-ATE, v. £ 1. To exceed in weight; hence, 
to incline or descend, as the scale of a balance. 2 To ex- 
ceed in influence or power ; hence, to incline to one side. 

PRE-PON'DER-A-TED, pp. Exceededin weight. t 

PRETOR DER ATUH: ppr. or a. Outweighing; inclining 
to one side. 

PRE-PON-DER-A'TION, n. The act or state of outweighing 
any thing, or of inclining to one side.— Wats. 

PRE-POSE' v. t. (Fr. preposer.] To put before.—Focaloir. 

Not much used.} 

EKEP.-O-SIY"TION (zish'un) m. (Fr.; L. prepositio] In 
grammar, a word usually put before another to express 
some relation or quality, action, or motion to or from the 
thing specificd, 

PREP-O-8Y"TION-AL (-zish’un-al), a. Pertaining to a prep- 
osition, or to preceding position.— Encyc. 

PRE-POS'L-TYVE, e Put before.—Jones. 

PRE-POST-TIVE, n. A word or particle put before an- 

PREPOSTTOR x (L 

- n. (L. prepositor.] A scholar appointed 
by the instructor to inspect iria eti 

PRE-POST.TURE, x. Office or place of a provost; a 

rovostship. 

PRE-POS-SESS' v. t. 1. To preocc 


, as ground or land ; 
to take previous possession of. 2. prede 


o preoccupy the mind 
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or hcart so as to preclude other things; hence, to bias or 
pe See * Possess. 
PRE-l’OS-SESSED’ (pre-pos-scst), pp. 
clincd previously to favor or disfavor. 
PRE-POS-SESS'ING, ppr. 1. Taking prcvious possession, 
2. a. Tending to invite favor; having powcr to secure the 
possession of favor, estcein, or love. 
PRE-POS-SESS'ING-LY, adv. In a way to preposscss. 
PRE-POS-SES'SION (ecsh'un), n. 1. Previous occupation, 
prior possession. 2. Preconceivcd opinion; thc effect cf 
previous impressions on the mind or heart, in favor or 
against any person or thing. It is often uscd in a good 
sense; sometimes it is equivalent to prejudice, and some- 
times a softer name for it. In gcneral, it conveys an idea 
less odious than prejudice ; as, the prepossessions of cduca- 
tion. South.—Syn. Preoccupancy ; prcoccupation ; pre- 
joens; bias; bent. 
PRE-POS'TER-OUS, a. [L. preposterus.] 1. Litcrally, hav- 
ing that first which ought to be last ; inverted in order. 2 
Contrary to nature or reason ; not adapted to the end. 3. 
Charactcrized by folly or absurdity.—Svw. Pcrverted; 
wrong; irrational; foolish; monstrous; absurd. 
PRE-POS'TER-OUS-LY. adv. In a wrong or inverted or- 
der; absurdly ; foolishly.— Bentley. 
PRE-POSTER-OUS-NESS, ». Wrong order or method; 
abeurdity ; inconsistency with nature or reason. 
PRE-POTEN-CY, n. (L. prepotentia.] Superior power; 
predominancc.—JDrown. (Little used. 
PRE-PO'TENT, a. (L. praepotens) Very powerful. [Rare.] 
PRE'PUCE, n. [Fr.; L. preputium.) e foreskin; a pro- 
longation of the skin of the pcnis, covering the glans. 
PRE-PUTIAL, a. Pertaining to the prepuce or foreskin. 
PRE-RE-MOTE’, a. (pre and remote] More remote in pre- 
vious time or prior order. 
PRE-RE-QUIRE, v. t. [pre and require.] To require pre- 
viously.— Hammond. 

PRE-REQUI-SITE (-rck’we-zit), a. [pre and requisite.) Pre- 
viously required or necessary to something subsequent. 
PRE-REQ'UI-SYTE, n. Something that is previously re- 

ired or neccssary to the end propoeed. 
PRE-RE-SOLVE’, v. t. To resolve previously. 
PRE-RE-SOLV ED' (pre-re-zolvd), pp. Resolved before 
hand ; prenoniy determined. 
PRERE-SOLVTING, ppr. Resolving beforehand. 
PRE-ROG'A-TYVE, n. (Fr.; It. prerogativo ; L. preroga- 
tiva.) An exclusive or peculiar privilege or right. 
PRE-ROG'A-TIVE €OURT, n. In Great Britan, a court 
for the trial of all testamentary causes, where the deceased 
has left bona notabilia, or cffects of the value of five pounds 
in two different dioceses. 
PRE-ROG’A-TIVE OFFICE, n. The office in which the 
wills proved in the prerogative court are registered. 
PRE-ROG'A-TYV ED, a. ving prerogative.—Shakspea re 


Rare. 

PHE ROGA-TYVE-LY, adv. With a prerogative. 

* PRE’SAGE or PRES’AGE, n. (Fr.; Sp., It. presagi , L. 
presagium.} Something which foreshows a future event; 
a present fact indicating something to come.—Syn. Prog- 
nostic ; omen; token; sign. 

PRE-SAGE, v. t. 1. To forebode; to foreshow; to betok- 
en; to indicate by some present fact what is to follow or 
come to pass. 2. To foretell; to predict; to prophesy 

PRE-SAGE’, v. ë To form or utter a prediction. 

Eo Rd (pre-s&jd), pp. Foreboded; foreshown ; fore- 
to 


PRE-SAGEFUL, a. Full of presages; containing presa 

PRE-SAGE'MENT, n. 1. A foreboding; foretoken.— Wot- 
ton. 2. A foretelling; prediction. 

PRE-SAÓ'ER, n. A foreteller ; a foreshower.—Shak. 

PRE-SAQ'TNG, ppr. or a. Foreshowing ; foretelling. 

PRES'BY.Ó-PY, n. A defect of vision, as in old age, when 
ne objects are seen indistinctly, but distant ones more 
p i 

PKES'BY.TER, n. (Gr. xpec6vrepos.) 1. In the primitive 
Christian Church, an elder; a person somewhat advanced 
in age, who had authority in the church. 2. A priest; a 
person who has the pastoral charge of a particular church 
and congregation ; called, in the Saxon laws, mass-priest 
—Hooker. 3. A Presbyterian.—Butler. 

PRES-BYT'EIVATE, n. Presbytery.—Heber. 

PRES-BY-TE'RI-AL, 1a. 1. Pertaining to a presbyter, or to 

PRES-BY-TERI-AN, § ecclesiastical government by pres 
ape 2. Consisting of presbyters. 

PRES-BY-T#RI-AN, n. 1. One who maintains the validity 
of ordination and government by presbyters. 2 One who 
belongs to a church governed by presbyters. 

PRES-BY-TERI-ANISM, n. That bm of Church govern- 
ment which invests presbyters with all spiritual power, 
and admits no prelates over them. ‘ 

PRESBY-TER-Y, n. 1. A body of elders in the Christian 
Church.—2. In ecclesiastical KOTAR a jud.catory con- 
sisting of all the pastors of churches witbin a certain dis- 
trict, and one ruling elder, a layman, from each church, 
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commissioned tu represen: the church iu conjunction with 
the minister. 3. Tho Presbyterian religiou. Tatler.—4. In 
archite:ture, that part of the church reserved for tho offi- 
clating pricst.—Gwilt. 

° PRE'SCI-ENCE (pré'she-ens), n. [L.prescientia.] Fore- 
knowl ; knowledge of eventa before thoy take place. 

* PRE'SCEENT (pré/ihe ent) à. Foreknowing; having know 
edge of events before they take place.—Popr. 

PRE-3CIND; v. t. [L. przscindo.] To cut off; to abstract. 
— Norris, [Little used.) J 

PRE-SCINDENT, a. Cutting off; abstracting.—Cheyne. 

PRE'SCIOUS (pré'shus), a. (L. prescious.] Foreknowing ; 
having foreknowlod2e.— Dryden. 

PRE-SCRIBE, v. t. [L. prescribo.] 1. In medicine, to di- 
rect, as a rewcdy to be used or applied to a discased pa- 
tient 2. To eet or lay down authoritatively for direction ; 
to give asa rule of conduct.—3. In a wider sense, simply 
to direct. —Syw. To appoint; order; command; dictate; 
ordain; institute ; establish. 

PRE-S€RIBE' v. i. 1. To write or give medical directions ; 
to direct what remedies are to be used. 2 To give law; 
to influence arbitrarily.—3. In law, to claim by prescrip- 
tion; to claim a title to a thing by Maenor A use and 
enjoyment. 4. To inducnce by long use; [obs. 

PRE-S€RIBED’ (pre-skribd^, pp. ora. Directed ; ordered. 

PRE-3S€RIB'ER, s. One who prescribes. 

PRE-SERIB'NG, ppr. Directing; giving as a rule of con- 
duct or treatment. 

PRE'SERIPT, a. [L. prescriptus.] Directed; prescribed. 

PRE'SCRIPT, n. [L. prescriptum.) 1. A direction; a med- 
ical order for the use of medicines; a prescription ; [little 
used.) 2. Direction; precept ; model prescribed. 

PRE-S€RIPTI-BLE, a. That may be prescribed for. 

PRE-SERIPTION, n. [L. prescriptio.] 1. The act of pre- 
scribing or directing by rules; or that which is prescrib- 
ed; particularly, a medical direction of remedies for a 
disease and the manner of using them ; a recipe —2 In 
law, a prescribing for title ; the claim of title to an incor- 

real hereditament by virtue of immemorial use and en- 

ent; or the right derived from such use.—3. In Scots 

, the title to lands acquired by uninterrupted posses- 

sion for the time which the law declares to be sufficient, or 
forty years. 

PRE-SCRIPTYVE, a. 1. Consisting in or acquired by im. 
memorial use and enjoyment. 2. Pleading the continu- 
ance and authority of custom.—Hurd. 

t PRÉ'SE-ANCE, 2. [Fr] Priority of place in sitting. 

PRESENCE, 2. [Fr.; L. prasentia.] 1. The existence of 
a person or thing in a certain place. 2. A being in com- 
pany near or before the face of another. 3. pptoach, 
face to face, or nearness of a great personage. 4. State 
of being in view ; sight.—5. By way of distinction, state of 
being in view of a superior. 6. A number assembled be- 
fore a great person. 7. Port; mien; air; persons! ap- 
pearance ; demeanor. 8. The apartment in which a prince 
shows himself to his court. 9. The person of a superior. 
— Presence of mind, a calm, collected state of the mind 
with its fatulties at command in unexpected difficulties. 

PRESENCE-CHAM®BER, 22. The room ia which a great 

PRES'ENCE-ROOM, $ personage receivescompany. 

PRE-SEN-SATION, 2. Previous notion or idea. (Rare.] 


PRE-SEN'SION (-shun), 2. [L. prasensio.] Previous per- 
ception.—JBrown. [Little used.) 
PRES'ENT, a. (Fr. present; L. presens.) 1. Being in a cer- 


tain place; opposed to absent. 2. g before the face, 
or near; being in company. 3. Being now in view or under 
consideration. 4. Now existing, or being at this time ; not 
past or future. 5. Ready at hand; quick in emergency. 6. 
Favorably attentive ; not heedless ; propitious. 7. Not 
absent of mind; not abstracted; attentive.— T'Àe present, 
an elliptical expression for the present time.  Milton.—At 
present, elliptically for at the present time.— Present tense, in 
grammar, the tense or form of a verb which expresses 
action or being in the present time, or conveys some gen- 
eral statement. 

PRESENT, n. (Fr. 1. That which is presented or given ; 
something given or offered to another gratuitously. 2. The 
p time; [elliptical] — Presents, in the plural, is used 

laso for a deed of conveyance, a lease, letter of attorn- 
ey, or other writing ; as in the phrase, “ Know all men by 
these presents." —Syw. Donation ; gift; donative; benefac- 


tion. 

PRE-SENT, v. t. [Low L. presento; Fr. presenter.) 1. To 
set, place, or introduce into the presence or before the 
face of a superior. 2. To exhibit to view or notice. 3. 
To offer; to exhibit. 4. To give; to offer gratuitously for 
reception. 5. To put into the hands of another in ccre- 
mony. 6. To favor with a gift. 7. To nominate to an ec- 
clesiastical benefice ; also, to nominate for support at a 
public school.—C. Lamb. 8. To offer, as battle.—Hay- 
ward. 9. To lay before a public body for consideration, 
as before a legislature, a court of judicature, a corpora- 
tion, &c. 10. To lay before a court of judicature as an 
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object of inquiry; to give notice officially of a crime or 
oflense. 11. To point or direct a weapon, particularly 
some species of fire-arms.—12. In military language, to pra 
sent arms, is to hold them out in token of respect, as if 
ready to deliver them up. 13. To indict; [a customary 
use of the word in the United States.) 

PRE-SENT'A-BLE, a. 1. That may be presented ; that 
may be exhibited or represented—Burke. 2, That may 
be offered to a church living. 3. That admits of the pree- 


entation of a cereyan ; june) 
PRES-EN-TA'NE-OUS, a. (L.presentaneus.] Ready; quick, 
iminediate.— Harvey. 


PRES-ENT-A'TION, ^. [Fr.) 1. The act of presenting. 9. 
Exhibition; representation; display.—3. In ecclesiastical 
law, the act of offering a clergyman to the bishop or ordi- 
nary for institution in a benefice. 4. The right of present- 
ing a clergyman.—Presentation copy, a copy of a work 
presented to some one by the author as a testimony of 


respect. 

PRE-SENT'A-TIVE, a. 1. In ecclesiastical affairs, that has 
the right of presentation.epr offering a clergyman to the 
bishop for institution. 2 t admits the presentation of 
a clergyman. 

PRE ED pp. Offered; given ; exhibited to view ; ac 
cuse 

PRES-ENT-EE’, n. One presented to a benefice.—Ayliffe. 

PRE-SENTER, x. One who presents. 

PRE-SEN'TIAL (-shal), a. Supposing actual presence. - 
Norris. {Rare.] à 

PRES-EN-TIALT-TY,2. The state of being present. [Rare. 

PRE-SEN'TIAL-LY, adv. In a way which supposes actu 

resence.— More. 

PKE-SEN'TIATE, v. t. To make present.—Grew. [ Rare.) 

PRE-SEN‘TIENT (-shent) a. Having previous perception. 


t PRES-EN-TIF'T6, 

i PRES-EN-TIFTC-AL, be Making present. 

1PRES-EN-TIFTC-LY, adv. In such a manner as to make 
resent.— More. 


PRE-SENT1I-MENT, 2. [pre and sentiment.) Previous can- 
ception, sentiment, or opinion; previous apprehension of 
something future.— Butler. 

PRES'ENT-LY, adv. 1. At present; at this time.—Sidney ; 
[obs.] 2. In a short time after; soon after. 3. In a short 
time. — SYN. Immediately ; directly; shortly ; speedily ; 


soon. 

PRE-SENTMENT, n. 1. The act of presenting. 2 Ap 
pearance to the view; representation.—3. In law, a pre. 
sentment, properly speaking, is the notice taken by a grand- 
jury of any otfense from their own knowledge or observe 
tion, without any bill of indictment laid before them 
Blackstone.—A. In a more general sense, presentment com- 
prehends inquisitions of office and indictments.  Black- 
stone.—In the United States, a presentment is an official ac- 
cusation presented to a tribunal by the grand-jury in an 
indictment; or it is the act of offering an indictment. 13 
is also used for the indictment itself. 5. The official no 
tice in court which the surrenderee gives of the sur 
render of a copyhold estate.— Blackstone. 

t PRES'ENT-NESS, n. Presence.—Clarendon. 

PRE-SERV'A-BLE, a. That may be preserved. 

PRES-ER-VATION, n. [It. presercazione ; Sp. presercacion.| 
The act of preserving or keeping safe ; the act of keeping 
from injury, destruction, or decay. 

PRE-8ERV'A-TYVE, a. [Ilt. ivo ; Fr. prescrvatif.) 
Having the power or ow ial keeping safe from injury, 
destruction, or decay; tending to preserve. 

PRE-SERV'A-TIVE, x. That which preserves or has the 

wer of preserving; a preventive of injury or den 

PKE-SERV'A-TO-RY, a. That tends to preserve —Hall. 

PRE-SERV'A-TO-RY, n. That which has tne power oj 
presreo a preservative.— Whitlock. 

PRE-8ERVE' (pre-zerv), v. t. [Fr. preserver ; It. preservare.) 
1. To keep from injury or destruction. 2. To keep in safe- 
ty or security. 3. To keep from decay; to keep in a 
sound state. 4. To season with sugar or other substances 
for preservation. 5. To keep from corruption. 6. To 
maintain or keep throughout, as appearances. Jumníius.— 
Syn. To save; secure; uphold; sustain; defend ; spere; 
protect; guard ; shield. 

PRE-SERVE’ (pre-zerv), *. 1. Fruit or a vegetable seas 
oned and kept in sugar or sirup.—Afortimer. 2 A place 
for the shelter and preservation of animals intended fos 
sport or food, as game, fish, &c. 

PRE-SERV ED (pre-zervd^, p». or a. Saved from injury 
destruction, or decay ; kept or defended from evil; scas 
oned with sugar for preservation. 

PRE.SERV'ER, ». 1. The person or thing that preserves, 
one who saves or defends from destruction or evi. 2 
One who makes preserves of fruits. 

PRE-SERVANG, ppr. or a. Keeping safe from injury, de 
struction, or decay ; defending from evil. 

PRE-SIDE' (pre-zile), v. i. [L. presideo ; Fr. presider.] 1 
To be set over for the exercise of authority; to direct, 
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control, and govern, as the chicf officer: usually with 

ever. 2. To exercise superintendencc; to watch over as 
ector. 

e TDEN-CY, n. 1. Superintendence; inspection and 

care. 2. The office of president 3. The term durin 


which a president holds bis office. 4. The jurisdiction of 


a president. 5. The family or suite of a president.—Bw- 
chanan. 

PREST-DENT, n. (Fr.; L. presidens.) 1. An officer elected 
or appointed to preside over a corporation, company, or 
assembly of men to keep order, manage their concerns, or 
govern their proceedings. 2. An officer appointed or 
elected to govern a province or territory, or to administer 
the government of a nation. 3 The chief officer of a col- 
lege or university ; (United States.] 4. A tutelar power. 

aller.— Vice-president, one who takes the place of a pres- 
ident in case of absence, disability, or death. 

PRES-I-DEN'TIAL (-shal), e. 1. Pertaining to a president. 
— Walsh. 2. Presiding over.—Glanville. 

PREST.DENT-SHIP, n. 1. The office and place of presi- 
dent. 2. The term for which a president holds his office. 

PRE-SIDT-AL, 2a. (L. presidium] Pertaining to a gar- 

PRE-SIDT-A-RY, § rison; having a ison. — Howell. 

PRE-SID'ING, ppr. or a Directing; controlling ; superin- 


tending. 

PRESIGN I-FI-CA TION, n. The act of signifying or show- 
ing beforchand.— I 

PRE-SIG'NI-FIED, pp. Signified beforehand. 

PRE-SIGNI-FY, v. t. [pre and signify.) To intimate or eig- 

beforehand; to show previously.— Pearson. 

PRE-SIG'NI-FT-ING, ppr. Intimating beforehand. 

PRESS, e. t. (Fr. presser; lt. pressare] 1. To urge with 
force or weight; & word of extensive use, denoting the 
application of any power, physical or moral, to something 

is to be moved or affected. 2. To squeeze; to crush. 
3. To drive with violence; to hurry. To urge; to 
enforce; to inculcate with earnestness. 5. To embrace 
closely; to hug. 6. To force into service, particularly 
into naval service; to impress. 7. To straiten; to dis- 
tresa, as with poverty. 8. To constrain; to compel; to 
urge by authority or necessity. 9. To urge; to impose 
by importunity. 10. To urge or solicit with carncstness or 
importunity. 11. To urge; to constrain. 12. To squeeze 
for making smooth, as cloth or paper. 

PRESS, v. £ 1. To urge or strain in motion ; to urge for- 
ward with force. 2. To bear on with force; to encroach. 
3. To bear on with force; to crowd ; to aron 4. To 
approach unseasonably or importunately. 5. To urge 
with vehcmence and importunity. 6. To urge by intlu- 
encc or moral force. 7. To push with force; as, to press 

gt the door. 

PRESS, n. (It. pressa; Fr. presse.) 1. An instrument or ma- 
chine by which any body is squeezcd, crushed, or forced 
into a more compact form. 2. A machine for printing; a 
printing-presa 3. The art or business of printing and 
publishing ; hence, the publications issued from the presa, 
taken collectively. 4. A crowd; a throng; a multitude 
of individuals crowded together. 5. The act of urging or 
pushing forward. 6. A wine-vat or cistern.—//ag., ü. 7. 
A case or closet for the safe-kecping of garments. &, Urg- 
ency; urgcut demands of affairs, 9. A commiesion to 
force men into public service, particularly into the navy. 
— Press ef seil, in navigation, ia as much sail as the atate 
of thc wind will ponis permit.— Liberty of the press, in 
civil policy, is the tree right of publishing books, pamphicts, 
or papers with no other rcstraint than that of answcring 
for any injury done to individuals or the state. 

PRESS-BED, n. A bed that may be raised and inclosed in 
e case. 

eRESS-GANG, s. A detachment of seamen under the 
command of an officer, empowcred to impress men into 
thc naval service. 

PRESS-MON.-EY (-mun-ne), n. Money paid to a man im- 
pressed into public serricc.—Gay. Sce PREST-MONEY. 

PRESS-WORK (-wurk), s. In printing, the taking of im- 
pressions from types, £c. by means of the press.— Brande. 

PRESSED (prest), pp. or e. Urged by force or weight; 
squcezed ; constrained ; distrcased ; crowded ; embraced. 

eRESS'ER, s. One who presses. 

PRESSING, ppr. 1. Urging with force or weight ; squeez- 
ing ; constraining ; crowding ; embracing ; distressing ; 
forcing into service ; rolling in a press. 2. a. Urgent; im- 
portunate ; distressing. 

PRESSING, n. The act or operation of applying force for 
the purpose of compressing bodies or rendering them 


com t - 
PRESSTNG.LY, ade. With force or urgency ; closcly. 
PRESSION (presh'un) m. (It pressione) L The act of 
esing; pressure ; (little used.]—9. In the Cartesian pkt- 
phy, an endeavor to move. 
PRES-SI-ROSTERS, n. pl. (L. pressus and rostrum.) A 
tribe of wading birds, including those which have a com- 
preseed or flattened beak.— Brande. 
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PRES-SI-ROSTRAL, a. Having a compressed or flattenea 
beak; applied to certain birds, as the lapwing.— Partington. 

tPRES'SI-TANT, a. Gravitating; heavy.—More. 

t PRESS'LY, adv. |L. presse] Closely; with compression. 

PRESS'MAN, * L In EMEN the man who manages the 
press and impresses sheets. 2 One of a press-gang, 
who aids in forcing men into the naval service. 

PRESSURE (presh'ur), n. [It ; L. pressura.) 1. The act of 
pressing or urging with force. 2 The act of squeezin 
or crushing. 3. The state of being squeezed or crushed. 
4. The force of one body acting on another by weight or 
the continued application of power. 5. A constrainin 
force or impulse ; that which urges or com the intel 
lectual or moral faculties. 6. That which afilicts the body 
or depresses the spirits; any severe atlliction, distress, ca 
lamity, or grievance; straits, difficultica, embarrassmenta, 
or the distress they occasion. 7. Urgency ; as, the prese- 
ure of business. 8 Impression; stamp; character im- 
pressed.—9. In the steam-engine, high-pressure denotes a 
pressure greater than that of the atmosphere ; lov-press- 
wre, a pressure not greater than that of the atmosphere. 

PREST, sometimes used for pressed. See PRESS. 

t PREST, a. (Old Fr. prest, or preste, now pret, prét, or preste.) 
l Ready; prompt.—Fairfar. 2. Neat, tight 

t PREST, n. Fr. prä.) 1. A loan. Bacon.—2. Formerly, a 
duty in egi 

PREST-MON-EY (-mun-ne), n. Money paid to men when 
they enlist into the British servicc; so called, because 
they hold themselves prest or ready to march at com- 
mand.— Toone. 

PRES-TA' TION, n. (L. prestatio.] Formerly, a payment of 
money ; sometimes used for purveyance. 

PRES-TATION-NON-EY (-mun-ne). n. A sum of mon 

aid yearly by archdeacons and other dignitaries to the 
ishop, pro ezteriore jurisdictione, 

t PRES'TER, n. (Gr. xpnornp.) 1. A metcor or exhalation 
formerly supposed to be thrown from the clouds with 
such violence that, by collision. it is ect on fire. 2. The 
external part of the neck, which swells when a person is 
angry.—Prester (priest or presbyter) John, the name giv 
en, in the Middle Ages, to & supposed Christian sovereign 
in tbe interior of Asia, erroneously transferred by tbe 
Portuguese to the Ring of Abyssinia. — Encyc. Amer. 

PRES'TIGE, n. (Fr.] Illusion; charm; fascination ; impos 


ture. 

PRES-.TIG-I-A"TION, n. (L. prestigie.] The playing of leg- 
erdemain tricks; a juggling. —Dic. 

PRES-TI61-4-TOR, 2. A juggler; a cheat.—More. 

PRES-TIG1-A-TO-RY, a. Juggling ; consisting of impos- 


tures. 

PRES-TIGT-OUS, a. Practicing tricks; juggling — Bale. 

PRES'TI-MO-NY, n. (Port, Sp. prestimonio.] In canon law, 
a fund for the support of a priest, appropriated by the 
founder. š 

PRES-TIS'SI-MO. (It) In music, very quick. 

PRESTO, ade. (Sp. It. presto; L. presto.] 1. In music, a 
direction for a quick, lively movement or performance. 
2. Quickly ; immediately ; in haste.— Swift. 

PRE-3TRIC' TION, n. (L. prestrictus.] Dimneas. 

PRE-80M'A.BLE, a. (from presume. That may be pre- 
sumcd ; that may be supposed to be true or cntitlcd to 
belief, without examination or direct evidence, or om 
probable evidence. 

PRE-80M'A-BLY, adv. By enna or supposing some- 
thing to be truc, without dircct proof.— Brown. 

PRE-SUCME, v. t. (Fr. presumer ; It. presumere; L. presumo.) 
To take or suppose to be true or entitled to belicf, with- 
out examination or positive proof, or on the strength of 


probability. 

PRE-SUME', v. £ 1. To venture without positive permis- 
sion. 2. To act with great confidence: with om or wpor 
before the gom of confidence; as, he presumed on his 
ability. 3. To make confident or arrogant attempts. 

PRE-SUMED’ (pre-zümd^, pp. Supposed or taken to be 
true, or entitled to belief, without positive proof 

PRE-80M'ER, n. One who presumes; also, an arrogant 
person.— Wotton. 

PRE-SUMTING, ppr. 1. Taking as true, or supposing to be 
entitled to belicf, on probable evidence. 2. a. Venturing 
witheut positive ission ; too confident ; arrogant 
unreasonably bold ; presumptuous. 

PRE-SCM'ING-LY, adv. With presumption. 

PRE-SUMP'TION, s. (Fr. presomption ; L. presumptio.] L 
Bupposition of the truth or real exístence of something 
without direct or positive proof of the fact. 2. Strong 
probability. 3. Blind or headstrong confidence ; unreas- 
onable adventurousness; a venturing to undertake some- 
thing without reasonable prospect of success, or ag 
the usual probabilities of safcty; presumptuousness 4. 
Arrogance. 5. Unreasonable confidence in divine favor. 

PRESUMPTIVE, « 1. Taken by previous supposition , 
grounded on probable evidence. 2. Unreasonably confi 
dent; adventuring without reasonable ground to expect 
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succes ; presumptuous; arrorant.— Presumptive evidence, 
in deer, ia hat which is derived from circumstances which 

ily or usually attend a fact as distinct from direct 
evidence or positive proof. — Presumptive heir, one who 
would inherit an cstate if the ancestor shouki die with 
things in their present state, but whose right of inhcritance 
may be defeated by tho birth of a nearer heir before the 
d. ath of the ancestor. š 

PRE St MI"TIVE-LY, ado. By presumption, or supposition 
grounded on probability.— Burke. 

TRE-SUMPT'U-OUS, a. (Fr. precsomptueuz ; It, Sp. presun- 
twee.) 1. Bold and confident to excess; adventuring 
without reasonable ground of success; hazarding safoty 
on too elight grounds. 9. Founded on presumption; pro- 
ceedin; from excess of confidence. 3. Characterized by 
arrucance. 4. Unduly confident; irreverent with respect 
to sacred things. 5. Willful; done with bold design, rash 
contidence, or in violation of known duty; as, presumptu- 
ows trausgression.—SYN. Over-confident ; foolhardy; rash; 
presuming: forward ; arrogant; insolent. 

PRE-&l MPT'U-OUS-LY, adv. 1. With rash confidence. 2. 
Arrogantly; insolently. 3. Willfully; in bold defiance of 
conscience or violation of known duty. 4. With ground- 
lees and vain confidence in the divine favor. 

PRESUMPTU-OUS-NESS, s. The quality of being pre- 
sumptuous or rashly confident; groundless confidence ; 
arrocance ; et boldness or ery Bion 2 n 

PRE-SLUP-PO'SAL, n. [pre an pui cuna upposal previ- 
ously formed ; presupposition. —Hooker. 

PRE-SUP-POSE,, v. t. (Fr. presupposer ; It. presupporre.) To 
suppose as previous; to imply as antecedent. 

PRE-SUP-POSED’ (pre-sup-pózd) pp.or a. Supposed to be 
antecedent. 

PRE-SUP-POSTNG, ppr. Supposing as previous. 
PRE-:UP-PO-SI"TION (-zish’un), x. 1. Supposition previ- 
ously formed. 2. Supposition of something antecedent. 

PRE-SUR-MISE' n. A surmise previously formed. 

PRETENCE (pre-tens), n. (L. pratensus.) 1. A holding 
out or offering to others something false or feigned; a 
presenting to others a false or hypocritical appearance. 2. 
Assumption; claim to notice. 3. Claim, true or false. 4. 
Something held out to terrify or for other purpose.—Syn. 
Mask ; appearance; color; show; pretext; excuse. (For 
remarks on the spelling of this word, see pretense.) 

PRE-TEND, e. t. [L. prerai Fr. pretendre.) 1. Literally, 
to reach or stretch forward.—JDryden ; (not used.) 2. To 
hold out, as a false appearance: to offer something feigned 
instead of that which 1s real; to assume or profcss to feel. 
3. To show hypocritically. 4. To exhibit as a cover for 
something hidden; [obs] 5. To claim.—Dryden. 6. To 
intend ; to design; [obs.] —Svw. To feign; counterfeit ; 
eimulate ; affect. 

PRE-TEND, v. £ To put in a claim, truly or falsely ; to 
hold out the appearance of being, possessing, or perform- 


ing. 

PRE-TENDED, pp. 1. Held out, as a false appearance ; 
fenced: simulated. 2 a. Ostcensible ; hypocritical. 

PRE-TENDED-LY, adv. By false appearance or represent- 
ation.— Hammond. 

PRE-TENDER, a. 1. One who makes a show of something 
pot real; one who lays claim to any thing.—2. In English 
history, the hcir of the royal fam y of Stuart, who laid 
Sori to the crown of Great Britain, but was excluded 

w. 

PRETENDER- SHIP, n. The claim of the Pretender. 

PRE-TENDING, ppr. Holding out a false appcarance ; 
fals.l!y or hypocritically laying a claim to. 

PRE-TENDING.-LY, edv.  Árrogantly; presumptuously. 

PRE-TENSE’ (pre-tens^), n. (L. pretensus.) 1. A holding 
out or offering to others somcthing false or feigned; a 
presenting to others a false or hypocritical appearance. 2. 
Aseum ; claim to notice. 3. Claim, true or false. 4. 
Bomv:thing beld out to terrify or for other purpose.—Syn. 
Mask ; appearance ; color ; show; pretext; excuse. (This 
word, like expense, has, till of late, been spelled with a c; 
but it ought to undergo the same change with expense, the 
reasons being the same, viz.: that s must be used in the 
derivatives, pretension, &c., as in expensive. 

PRE-TENSEW (pre-venst’),a. Pretended; feigned. [ Rare. 

PRE-7 EN'S1ON (-shun,, n. ut pretensione; Fr. pretention. 
1. Claim, true or false; a holding out the appearance o 
right or possession of a thing, with a view to make others 
beueve what is not real, or what, if truc, is not yet known 
or wimituxl 2. Claim to something to be obtained, or a 
desire to obtain something, manifested by words or ac- 
tions. 3. Fictitious appearance ; (obs.] 

PRE-TENT'A-T1VE, a. [L. pre and tento.) That may be 
previously tried or attempted.— Wotton ; [little used.) 

PRETER, a Latin pr-pumtion, [ preter.) is uscd in some 
English words as a prefix. Its proper signification is be- 
yond, hence, beside, more. 

PRE-TER-IM-PERFEE€T, a. [L. preter, beyond or beside, 
and imperfectus, unfinished] In grammar, an cpithrt des- 
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ignating the tense which cxpresses action or being not 
rfectly past ; more usually called the imperfect tcnae. 

PRE'TER-IT, a. [L. preteritus.) Past; applied to the tenee, 
in grammar, which expresses an action or being perfeetl 

ast or finished, often that which is just past or Seapets, 
but without a specification of time. 

PRETER-Y"TION (ish'un) n. (Fr.) 1. The act of going 
past; the stute of being past.—23. In rhetoric, a figure by 
which, ín pretending to pass over any thing, we make 8 
summary incntion of it. 

PRE-TERT.TIVE, a. In grammar, an epithet applied te 
verbs used only or chicfly in the preterit or past tenses. 

PRE'TER-IT-NESS, n. The state of being past. [ Rare.) 

PRE-TER-LAPSED’ (pre-ter-lapst), a. [L. preterlapsus. | 


Past; gone by. 
PRE-TER-.L£'GAL, a. [L. prater, and legal] Exceeding 
the limits of law; not legal.—X. Charles. (Little used.) 
PRE-TER-MIS'SION (-mish'un), n. (L. pretermissio. 1. A 


passing by; omission.—2. In rhetoric, the same as preter. 
ition. 
PRE-TER-NIT,, v. t. [L. pretermitto.] To pass by; to omit 


— Bacon. 

PRE-TER-MITTED, pp. Passed by; omitted. 

PRE-TER-NATW-RAL, a. [L. preter, and natural.) Be 
yond what is natural, or different from what is natural ; 

ar. We call those events in the physical world 
preternatural, which are extraordinary, which are deemed 
to be beyond or without the ordinary course of things, and 
yet are not deemed miraculous, in distinction from events 
which are supernatural, which can not be produced by 
physical laws or powers, and must, therefore, be produced 
y a direct exerüon of omnipotence. We also apply the 
epithet to things uncommon or irregular ; as, a preternat- 
ural swelling. 

PRE-TER-NAT-8-RAL'T-TY,n. Preternaturalness. | Rare. 

PRE-TER-NATWU-RAL-LY, ads. In a manner beyond or 
aside from the common order of nature. 

PRE-TER-NATU-RAL-NESS, n. A stete or manner differ- 
ent from the common order of nature. 

PRE-TER-PER'FECT, a. (L. preter and perfectus.) Literal 
ly, more than complete or finished ; an epithet, in grommar, 
equivalent to preterit, applied to the tense of verbs which 
Kx diei action or being absolutely past ; more usually 
called the perfect tense. 

PRE-TER-PLUPER-FE€T, a. [L. preter, plus, and peer 
us.) Literally, beyond more than perfect; an epithet, in 
grammar, designating the tense of verbs which expresses 
action or being past prior to another past event or time; 
more usually called tne pluperfect tense. 

t PRE-TEX' v. t. [L. grece] o cloak ; to conceal. 

* PRE-TEXT' or PRE‘TEXT, n. (L. pretextus; Fr. preterte.) 
False appearance ; ostensible reason or rnotive assigned or 
assumed to conceal or disguise for the real reason or mo 
tive.—Syn. Pretense; guise; mask; color; cloak; show 

PRETOR, n. (L. pretor.) An officer among thc ancient 
Romans. Originally, the pretor was a kind of third con- 
sul; but, at an early period, two pretors were appointed ; 
the first of whom (pretor urbanus) was a kind of mayor 
or city judge ; the other ( preter rinus) was a judge 
of cascs in which one or both the parties were foreizn- 
ers. Still later, the number of pretors or judges was fur- 
ther increascd.—Smith's Dict. 

PRE-TORI-AL, a Pertaining to a pretor or judge; jadi- 


cial. 

PRE-TO'RI-AN,a. Belonging to a pretor or judge; judicinl ; 
exercised by the pretor = Prao lan bands, or guards, or 
pretorians, in Roman history, were the emperor's guards.— 
rapidis gate, in a Roman camp, that gate which lay nex$ 

e encmy. 

PRETOR SHIP, n. The office of pretor.— Warton. 

PRET TI-LY ee) adv. 1. In a pretty manner; with 
neatncss and taste; pleasingly; without magnificence or 
splendor. 2. With decency, good manners, and decorum 
without dignity. 

PRET'TI-NESS (prit'te-nes), n. 1. Diminutive beauty; a 
passa form without statelipess or dignity.—More. 2. 

catnces and taste displayed on small objects. 3. De- 
eency of manners; pleasing propriety without dignity or 
elevation. 

PRETTY (pritty), a. Pa prate, pratig ; Dan. pryda ; 8w. 
prydd ; Ww. pryd. . Having diminutive beauty; of a 
pleasing form without the strong lines of beauty, or with- 
out graccfulnces and dignity. 2. Neat and appropriate 
without magnificence or splendor. 3. Handsome ; neatly 
arranged or ornamented. 4. Neat; elegant without ele- 
vation or grandeur. 5. Sly; crafty, asa trick. 6. Small; 


diminutive ; l^ contcmpt.) T. Not very smal}; moder- 
ately large; [obs.] 
PRETTY (pritty), adv. In some degree; tolorabzy ; mod- 


erately.—Alterdury. 
PRETTY-SPOK-EN, a. Spoken or spe prettily. 
PRE-TYP1-FIED (-fide), pp. Antecedently represented by 
type ; prefigured. 
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PRE-TY[P1-F$, v. €. [pre and typify.) To prcfigure; to ex- 
hibit previa in a typc.— Pearson. 

PRE-TYP'-FY-ING, ppr. Prefiguring. 

PRE-VAIL’, r. £ (Fr. prevaloir; It. prevalcre; L. prevaleo.) 
l. To overcome ; to gin the victory or superiority ; to 
gain the advantage. 2. To be in force; to have cffcct, 
power, or influence. 3. To be predominant; to extend 
over with force or effect. 4. To gain or have predomi- 
nant influence; to operate with effect. 5. To persuade 
or induce: with on or upon. 6. To succeed. 

ERE he aed pp. Gained advantage; persuaded ; suc- 
ceeded. 

PRE-VAILING, ppr. 1. Gaining advantage, superiority, or 
victory ; having effect; persuading; succ 2. a. 
Having more influence ; superior in power. 3. Having 
efficacy or success, as prayer. 4. Most common or gen- 
eral.—Syx. Predominant; prevalent; dominant; ruling; 
overruling ; efficacious ; effectual; successful. 

PRE-VAIL‘ING-LY, adv. So as to prevail or havo success. 

PRE-VAIL’MENT, n. Prevalence.—Shak. (Little used.) 

PREV'A.LENCE, i" 1. Superior strength, influence, or 

PREV'A.LEN-CY, $ efficacy; most efficacious force in pro- 
ducing an effect. 2. Predominance ; most general recep- 
tion or practice. 3. Most general existence or extension. 
4. Success ; efficacy. 

PREV'A-LENT, a. 1. Gaining advantage or mo pariority ; 
victorious. 2. Powerful; efficacious; successful. 3. Pre- 
dominant; most generally received or current. 4. Pre- 
doniinant ; most general; extensively existing. 

PREV'A-LENT-LY, ado With predominance or superior- 
i powerfully. ° 

PRE-VAR'I-OATE, v. i. (It. prevaricare; Sp. prevaricar ; Fr. 
prevariquer ; L. aricor.) 1. To shuffle; to quibble; 
to shift or turn from one side to the other, from the direct 
course or from truth; to play foul play.—2. In the civil 
law, to collude; as where an informer colludes with the 
defendant, and makes a sham prosuo ses In English 
law, to undertake a thing falsely and deceitfully, with the 

urpose of defeating or destroying it. 

PRE-VART-OATE, v. t. To pervert; to corrupt; to evade 
by a quibble. [Little used.} 

PRE-VAR'T-€A-TED, pp. Evaded by a quibble. 

FRE VOR TSE TING, ppr. or a. Quibbling to evade the 
truth. 

PRE-VAR-I-OA TION, n. 1. A shuffling or quibbling to evade 
the truth or the disclosure of truth ; the practice of some 
trick for s ksaq whet is just or honorable ; a deviation or 
swerving from the plain path of truth and fair dealing.—2. 
In the civil law, the collusion of an informer with the de- 
fendant, for the purpose of making a sham prosecution.— 
3. In common law, a seeming to undertake a thing falsely 
or deceitfully, for the purpose of defeating or destroying 
it 4. A secret abuse in the exercise of a public office or 
commission. 

PRE-VART-€4-TOR, n. 1. One who prevaricates ; a shuf- 
fer; a auibbler. 2 A sham dealer; one who colludes 
with a defendant in a sham prosecution. 3. One who 
abuses his trust. 

t PRE-VENE’, v. t. (L. prevenio.] Literally, to come before ; 
hence, to hinder.— Philips. 

PRE-VEN'IENT, a. i preveniens.) 1. Going before; pre- 

Š iru. n nme AL reventive.— Milton. 

- VT", c. t. . prevenio ; It. tre; Sp., Fr. pre- 
venir.] 1. To stop or intercept the ap sh sociis Gr 
perio manos of a thing; as, to prevent danger. 2. To go 

fore; to precede.— Ps. cxix., 148; [obs.] 3. To take 
hold on; to seize.—Job, xxx., 16; (obs.] 4. To succor.— 
Ps. tix., 10; (obs.] 5. To anticipate, as commands.— ; 
[obs.] 6. To preoccupy ; to pre-engage.—X. Charles ; [obs] 
—yn. To hinder; impede; preclude ; debar; obstruct. 

tIPRE-VENT, v.i. To come before the usual time.—Bacon. 

PRE-VENT'A-BLE, a. That may be prevented. 

PRE-VENT'ED, pp. Hindered from happening. 

PRE-VENT'ER, n. 1. One who goes before.— Bacon ; [obs.] 
2, One who hinders; a hinderer ; that which hinders. 

PRE-VENT'ING, ppr. 1. Going before; [obe] 2. Hinder- 
ing ; obviating. 

PRE-VENT'ING-LY, adv. In such a manner or way as to 
hinder.—Dr. Walker. 

PRE-VENTION, n. (Fr. 1. The act of going before.— Ba- 
con; [obs.] 2. Preoccupation ; anticipation ; (little used.) 
3. The act of hindering ; hinderance ; obstruction of ac- 
cessor approach. 4. Prejudice; prepossession ; [a French 
sense, but not in use in English.) 

PRE-VENTION-AL, a. Tending to prevent.—Dict. 

PRE-VENTYVE, a. Tending to hinder; hindering the ac- 
cess ot.— Brown. 

PRE-VENTYVE, n. 1. That which prevents; that which 
intercepts the access or approach of. 2. An antidote pre- 
des taken.— Prerentative is a gross blunder. 

PRE-VENTIVE SERVICE, n. In Great Britain, the duty 
performed by the armed police in guarding the coast 
against smuggling. 
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PRE-VENTIVE-LY, adı By way of prevention, in a mam 
ner that tends to hinà, h 
PRE'VI-OUS, a. [L. previus.] Goin 


a before in tiine ; being 
or happening before somcthing c 


I 1 —SvN. Antecedent ; 

receding ; anterior; prior; forczoiug ; former. 

PRE'VI-OUS-LY, adv. In time preceding; beforehand ; an- 
tecedently. 

PRE’VI-OUS-NESS, n. Antecedence ; pricrity in time. 

PRE-VI"SION (-vizh‘un), n. (L. Preoisus.] Foresight; fore 
knowledge; prescience.—. c. 

PRE-WARN’, v. t. [See WABN.] To warn beforehand - to 
give previous notice of.— Beaumont and Fletcher. 

PRE-WARNED' pp. Given previous notice of. 

PRE-WARN'ING. ppr. Warning beforchand. 

PREY (pra), n. (L. prada; It. preda; Fr. proie; Arm. preyz 
or preih.] 1. Spoil; booty; plunder; taken by 
force from an enemy in war. 2, That which is seized or 
may be seized by violence to be devoured; ravine. 3. 
Ravage ; depredation.—Animal or beast of prey is a car- 
nivorous animal; one that feeds on the deeh of otber 
REY (pr & LT b 

PREY (pra), v. . To prey on or upon is to rob; to plun- 
der ; to pillage. 2. To feed by violence, or to Sese ead 
devour. 3. To corrode; to waste gradually ; to cause to 
pie away. 

PREYER (prå'er), n. He or that which preys; a plunder 
er; a waster; a devourer. 


PRETO (pr&ing) ppr. Plundering; corroding; wasting 


gradually. 
PRT'A-PISM, n. (from L. priapus.) More or lesa permea- 
nent erection and rigidity of the penis, without concupis- 


cence. 

PRICE, n. (Fr. priz; It. prezzo; Sp. io; Arm. pris ; D. 
prys ; G. preis; Dan. priis; L. cium] L The sum or 
amount of money at which a thing is valued, or the value 
which a seller sets on his goods in market. 2. The sum 
or equivalent given for an article; the cost. 3. The cur- 
rent value or rate paid for any species of goods. 4. Val 
ue; estimation; excellence; worth. 5. Reward ; rec- 
ompense.—The price of redemption is the atonement of 
Jesus Christ. 1 Cor, vL—.A price tn the hands of a fool, 
the valuable offers of salvation, which he neglects.— 
Prov., xvii 

PRICE, v.t. L To pay for; (obs) 2. To set a price on. 
See PRIZE. 

PRICE-CUR' RENT, n. A paper or table of the current 

rices of merchandise, stocks, &c. 
PRICED (prist), a. Set at a value; used in composition ; 


as, high-priced, low 

PRICE'LESS,a. 1. Too valuable to admit of a price. 2 
Without value; worthless or unsalable. J. Barlow.—Svx 
Invaluable; inestimable ; unvalued. 

PRICING, ppr. Setting a price on ; valuing. 

PRI€K, v. t. (Sax. priccian ; D. prikken ; Dan. prikker ; Sw. 
pricka.) 1. To pierce with a poe postes instrument or 
substance. 2. To erect a pointed thing, or with an acu- 
minated point; [applied chiefly to the ears.) 3. To fix by 
the point. 4. To hang on a point. 5. To pec aug bya 

uncture or mark ; aa, to be pricked for eherifls.— Bacon. 

. To spur; to goad; to incite. 7. To affect with sharp 
pain; to sting with remorse. 8. To make acid or pun- 
gent to the taste. 9. To write a musical composition 
with the proper notes on a scale.—10. In seamen's lan- 
guage, to run a middle seam through the cloth of a sail 
— Tuv prick a chart is to trace a ship's course on a chart. 
Mar. Dict. 

PRICK, v.i. 1. To become acid. 2. To dress onc's self for 
show. 3. To come upon the spur; to shoot along. 4. To 
aim at a point, mark, or place. 

PRI€R, n. (Sax. pricca; Sw. prick or preka.) 1. A slender, 
pointed instrument, or substance which is hard enough to 
pierce the skin; a goad ; aspur. 2. Sharp, stincing pain ; 
remorse. 3. A spot or mark at which archers aim. 4. A 
point; a fixed place. 5. A puncture or place entercd by 
& point. 6. The print of a hare on the ground.—7. In sea- 
men's language, a small roll. 

PRICK'-POST, n. A post in wooden buildings, framed in- 
termediately between two principal posts.— Brande. 

PRICK ED (prikt), pp. Pierced with a sharp point; spur- 
red; goaded ; stung with pain; rendered acid or pun- 
Am marked ; desi à 

PRICKER, n. 1. A sharp-pointcd instrument.—2. In collo- 
quial «se, a prickle. 3. A light-horseman ; [obe.] 

PRICR'ET, 2. A buck in his second pa la 

PRICK ING, Piercing with a eharp point: goading; 
affecting wi ea pain ; making or becoming acid. 

PRICK'ING, n. 1. act of piercing with a sharp point 
—2. In farriery, the driving of a nail into a horse's foot so 
as to cause lameness.—Farm. Encyc.—Gardner. 3. A sen- 
sation of yii pain, or of being pricked. 


PRICK'LE (prik), n. 1. In botany, a small pointed shoot 
or sharp process, growing from the bark. 2. A sharp- 
pointed process of an animal. e 
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RICK LE-BACK (prik1-bak), n. A small fish, so named 
T from the pricklee ou ita back ; thc stickle-back. 
PRICA LI-NES3, m. The state of having many prickles. 
PRICK LOUSE, m. A low word, in contempt, for a tailor.— 
L'Estra-ige. 4 
PRICK LY, e. Full of sharp points or prickles.—Swift. 
PRICK LY-PEAR, & A name applied to various species 


of cactus, cepecially to tho cactus opuntia, a ficehy aud suc- |` 


culent plant, destitute of leaves, covered with spines, and 
consisting of flattened joints inserted upon cach other. It 
produces a purplish cdible fruit.— Encyc. Am. 

PRICK’MAD-AN, a. A species of housc-leek. 

PRICR'PUNCIL a. A piece of tempered steel with a round 

int, to prick a round mark on cold iron.—Afozon. 

PRICK SONG, n. A song set to music, or a variegated 
song; in distinction from a plain song.—Shak. 

PRICK WOOD, 2. A European shrub, of tho genus exony- 
mus, so named from the use of the wood formerly as 
ekewers.—Loudon. 

PRIDE, s. (Sax. Pry, pryde] 1. Inordinate self-esteem ; 
an unreasonably high opinion of onc's own superiority in 
talents, beauty, wealth, accomplishments, rank, or clcva- 
tion in office, which manifests itself in lofty airs, distance, 
reserve, and often in contempt of others. 2 Insolence ; 
rude treatment of others; insolent exultation.—Shak. 3. 
Generous elation of heart; a noble self-esteem springing 
from a consciousness of worth. 4. Elevation; height, as 
of .—Shak. 5. Decoration; ornament; beauty dis. 
played; as, summer's pride. 6. Splendid show; ostenta- 
tion; splendor; as, military pride.—Dryden. 7. That of 
which men are proud; that which excites boasting. 8. 
Excitement of the sexual appetite in a female beast.— 
Shak. 9. Proud persons. Ps. xxxvi —SvN. Self-exalta- 
tion; conceit; hauteur; haughtiness ; lordliness ; loftiness. 

PRIDE, v. t. With the reciprocal pronoun. to pride one's 
self, to indulge pride; to take pride; to value one's self ; 
to gratify self-esteem. 

PRIDE'FUL,a. Full of pride; insolent ; scornful. 

PRIDE'LESS, a. Destitute of pride ; without pride. 

PRIDTING, ppr. Indulging pride or self-esteem; taking 

e; Valuing one's self. 
PHID'ING-LY, ado. With pride; in pride of heart— 
PRIE s apposed for privet.—T. 
> Supposed to be so written for —T'usser. 

PRIE, for pry.—Chaucer. xi 

* PRIEF, for proof.— Chaucer. 

PRIER, x. One who inquires narrowly ; one who search- 

PRIEST (Bro at) x [S D. G. priester ; D 

reest), n. (Sax. preost ; D. G. priester ; Dan. prest ; 
Fr.prére]) 1. Originally, and properly, one who officiates 
at the altar or performs the rites of sacrifice. "Thus it is 
used in the pagan writers and in the Holy Scriptures.—2. 
In the Latin and Greek Churches, one who is authorized 
to consccrate the host and to say mass; but especially, 
one of the lowest order possessing this power.—3. In the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, a presbyter; one who be- 
longs to the intermediate order betwecn bishop and dea- 
con. le is authorized to perform all ministerial services 
except those of ordination and confirmation —The Prot- 
cstant non-episcopal churches discard the title priest ; yet 
it is sometimes used, either ignorantly or contemptuously, 
for a pastor or an ordained minister of the Gospel —Mur- 


PRIEST-LIKE, e Resembling a priest, or that which be- 
lonzs to a priest.— S&ak. 

PRIE=TCRAFT, n. The stratagems and frauds of priests ; 
fraud or imposition in religious concerns; management 
of selfish and ambitious priests to gain wealth and power, 
or to impose on the credulity of otners.— Pope. 

PRI£ST'Ez3, n. A female among pagans, who officiated in 
sacred thinge.— 4ddison. 

PRIESTHOOD, n. 1. The offico or character of a 
2 The order of men ect apart for sacred offices ; 
der composed of priests. 

PRI£ST'LI-NESS, 2. The appearance and manncr of a 


PRIESTLY, a. 1. Pertaining to a priest or to priests; sa- 
cerdotal 2 Becoming a pricst. 
PRIZST'KID.DEN, a. Managcd or governed by priests. 
PRIEVE, for prove — Spenser 
» R. [G. freck.] L A pert, conccited, saucy, pragmat- 
ical fellow.— Swift. 2. A thiet ° iaa 
t PRIG, v. £. To haggle about the price of a commodity.— 
Ramsay s Poems 
PRIG, «v. t. To filch or eteal. 
PRIG'GIZH, a Conceited; coxcomical ; affected.—Brock- 
€t. [A colloquial expression.) 
pele. SH-LY, adv. Jn a priggish manner. 
PRIG CER, !m. The manners of a prig.—Ed. Rev. 
PRI ^ na irt or turbot.— Ainsworth. 
a. (Russ. primo or priamo. See ParxzE.] Properly, 
straight; erect; hence, formal; precise; efcatediy aioe 


riest. 
e or- 
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PRIM, v.t. To deck with great niccty ; to furr: with cftext 
ed preciseness. 

PRIM, n. A plant, privet, a native of Europe, but natural 
ized in the United States ; a shrut sia o. o gh’ feo. high. 
PRI'MA-CY, n. (It. primaria; Fr. primotie; Sp. primacia.] 
1. The chief ecclesiastical station or dignity in a nationa 
church; the office or dignity of an erchbishop. 9. Excel 

letwe ; supremacy. 

PKI'MA DON'NA. [It.] “The first female singcr in an opera 

PRI'MA FACIE (-fa'she-€). (L.) At first view or appear 
ance. 

PRYIMAGE, n. In commerce, a ccrtain allowance paid by 
the shipper or consignec of goods to the mariners and 
inaster of a vcssel, for rape nie same.— M: Culloch. 

t PRIMAL, a. [See Prime. st.—Shak. 

PRI-MAL'T-TY, ». State of being primal.— Barter. 

PRI'MA-RI.LY, adv. In the first place; originally ; in the 
first intention. i 

PRIMA-RI-NESS, n. The state of being first in time, in act 
or intention.—Norris. 

PRYMA-RY, a. [L. primarius] 1. First in order of time, 
original. 2. First in dignity or importance; chief; prin 
cipal. 3. First or lowest in order ; preparatory to some- 
thing higher; as, primary assemblies or schools. 4. Rad- 
ical; original; as, the primary signification of a term. 5. 
A term applied to the stiff quills in the last joint of a bird's 
wing.—Pri planets, sce PLANET. 

PRIMA-RY, n. 1. That which stands highest in rank or 
importance; opposed to a secondary. 2. A name of the 
large feathers on the last joint of a bird's wing. 

PRI'MATE, n. (It. primato; Fr. primat.) The chief ecclesi- 
astic in a national church ; an archbishop.— Swift. 

PRI'NATE-SHIP, n. The office or dignity of an archbishop. 

PRI-MA‘TIAL (-shal) e. Pertaining to a primate. 

PRI-NATI€6-AL, a. Pertaining to a primate.—Barrow. 

PRIME, a. (L. primus.) 1. First in order of time ; original, 
as, prime cost. 2. First in rank, degree, or dignity. 3. 
First in excellence. 4. Early; blooming. 5. First in val- 
ue or importance. 6. Lecherous; as,“ Wert they as prime 
as goats." Shak—Prime number, in arithmetic, a number 
which is divisible only by unity, as 5, 7, 11. 

PRIME, w. 1. The first opening of day; the dawn; the 
morning. 2. The beginning; early days.—Hooker. 3. 
The spring of the year. 4. The spring of life; youth; 
hence, full health, strength, or beauty. 5. The ber ris 
6. The utmost perfection. —7. In the Roman lic 
Church, the first canonical hour, succeeding to lauds.—8. 
In fencing, tho first of tho chief .—9. In chemistry, 
p mes are numbers employed, in conformity with the 

octrine of definite proportions, to express the ratios in 
which bodies enter into combination.— Prime vertical, the 
vertical circle which passes through the east and west 
oints of the horizon. 

PRIME, v.t. 1. To put powder in the pan of a musket or 
Other fire-arm ; or to lay a train of powder for commu- 
nicaung fire to a charge. 2. To lay on the first color in 
p ng. 

PRIME, o i. To serve for the charge of a gun.—Beaum. and FL 

PRIME MINTS-TER, n. The responsible head of a minis- 
or executive government ; applied particularly to that 
of Great Britain. 

PRIMED, pp. 1. Having powder in the pan; having the first 
color in painting. 2. a. Charged or filled with liquor; in- 
toxicated.— Halliwell ; [lot.) 

PRIME'LY, adv. 1. At first; originally; primarily.— South. 
2. Most excellently. 

PRINE'NESS, n. 1. The state of being first; [litle used.} 
2. Supreme excellence ; (little used.) 

tPRYIMER, a. First; originaL— Drayton. 

PRIMER, w. 1. inally, a small prayer-book ; also, a 
work of elementary religious instruction. 2. A small ele- 
mentary book for teaching children to read. 

PRIMER-FINE, n. In England, a fine due to the king on 
the writ or commencement of a suit by fine. 

PRIMER-SEIZIN, n. In feudal law, the right of the king, 
when a tenant in em dicd seized of a knight's fec, to 
receive of the hcir, if of full age, one year's profits of the 
land if in possession, and half a year's profits if the land 
was in reversion expectant on an cstate for life. 

PRI-ME'RO, n. [Sp.] A game at cards. 

PRUME'VAL, a. [L. primevus.) Original; primitive. 

PRI-M£'VOUS, a. Primeval. I 

PRI-MI-6£"NI-AL, d de. primigenius.) First-born; origin- 
al; primary.— Bp. Hall. 

PRI-MIG'E-NOUS, a. First formed or generated ; original 


—Kirwan. 

PRI'MINE, n. [L. primus.) In botany, the outermost integ- 
ument or sac of an ovu Lindley. 

PRIMING, ppr. 1. Putting powder in the pan of a fire-arm. 
2. Laying on the first color in painting. 

PRIMING, x. 1. The powder in the pan of a gun, or laid 
along the channcl of a cannon for conveying fire to the 
charge.—2. Among painters, the first color laid on canvas 
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er on a building, &c.—3. In steamrengines, the hot water 
carried along with the steam from the boilers into the cyl- 
inders, which is always an evil.— Buchanan. 

PRIMTNG-WIRE, n. A pointed wire, used to penetrate 
the vent of a piece, for examining the powder of the 
charge or for piercing the cartridge. 

PRI-MIPT-LAR, a. [L. primipilus.] Pertaining to tbe cap- 
tain of the vanguard.— Barrow. 

PRI-MI"TIAL (-mish'al) a. Being of the first production. 

PRIMT-TIVE, a. [It primitivo ; Fr. primitif; L. primitivus.] 
1. Pertaining to the beginning or origin, or to early times. 
2. Formal; affectedly solemn; imitating the supposed 
gravity of old times. 3. Not derived ; denoting that from 
which others are derived; opposed to derivative; as, a 
primitive word.— Primitive colors, in painting, are red, yel- 
low, and blue, from the mixtures of which all other colors 
may be obtained. Brande.—Primitive rocks, in geology, 
rocks supposed to be first formed, being irregularly crys- 
tallized, and aggregated without a cement, and con g 
no organic remains, as ite, gneiss, &c.—SYN. Origin- 
al; firát; primary; radical; pristine; ancient; antique; 
anti usted: ; old-fashioned. 

PRIMT.TIVE, n. An original word; a word not derived 
from another. 

PRIMT-TIVE-LY, adv. 1. Originally ; at first. 2. Primari- 
ly; notderivatively. 3. According to the original rule or 
ancient prac aee. 

PRIMT.TIVE-NESS, n. State of being original; antiquity ; 
conformity to antiquity.— Johnson. 

tPRIMT-TY, n. The state of being original. — Pearson. 

PRIM'MED (primd), pp. Decked with great nicety. 

PRIM'NESS, n. (from prim] Affected formality or nice- 
ness; stiffness; preciseness. 

PRI'MO. Ut In music, the first or leading part. 

PRI-MO-GENI-AL, a. [L. primigenius.] First-born, made, 
or generated; o ; primary ; constituent ; elemental. 


PRI-MO-GENT-TIVE, n. or a. A term applied to the right 
of primogeniture.—SAak. 

PRI-MO-GEN1-TOR, 2. [L. primus and genitor.) The first 
father or forefather.—Gayton. 

PRI-MO-GEN1-TURE, n. (L. primus and genitus.) 1. The 
state of being born first of the same parents; seniority by 
birth among children.—2. In law, the rA which belongs 
to the eldest child, particularly to the eldest son. 

PRI-NO-GEN1-TURE-SHIP, n. The state or privileges of 
one who is the first-born. 

* PRI-HOR'DI-AL, a. [Fr.; L. primordialis.] First in or- 
der; o al; existing from the beginning. 

*PRI-MORDI-AL, n. Origin; first principle or element. 

PRI-MORDI-AN, n. A kind of plum. 

PRI-MORDI-ATE, a. [See ParxtonDprar.] Original; exist- 
ing from the first. — Boyle. 

PRIMROSE, n. [L.*primula veris] An early flowering 

lant of the genus primula, of several varieties.— Primrose 
used by Shakspoars for gay or flowery ; as, the primrose 
way. 

PRI'HUM MOBILE. [L.] First cause of motion.—In the 
Ptolemaic astronomy, the outermost ofthe revolving spheres 
of the universe, by the motion of which diurnal motion was 
supposed to be given to the heavens. 

PRI'MUS IN'TER PZRES. [L.] Chief among equals. 

PRINCE (prins). n [ify It. Sp. principe; L D 

8), n. [Fr.; It, Sp. pe; L. princeps; D. 
prins) 1. ln a pall seks sovereign ; the chief and 
independent ruler of a nation or state. 2. A sovereign in 
a certain territory ; one who has the government of a par- 
ticular atate or territory, but holds of a superior to whom 
he owes certain services. 3. The son of a king or emper- 
or, or the issue of a royal family.— Prince of Wales ia the 
title bestowed on the eldest son of the Engiish sovereign. 
4. The chief of any body of men. 5. A chief or ruler of 
either sex; [rare.] 

PRINCE, v. £ To play the prince ; to take state. 

PRINCE’-LIKE (prins-like), a. Becoming a prince.—Shak, 

PRINCEDOM (prins'dum), n. The jurisdiction, sovereign- 
ty, rank, or estate of a prince. 

PRINCELI-NESS, n. The state or dignity of a prince. 

PRINCE'LY, a 1. Resembling a prince; having the ap- 
pss of one high-born ; stately ; ed. 92. Hav- 

g the rank of princes. 3. Becoming a prince; royal; 
4. Very large, as an estate. 5. Magnifi- 

PRINCELY, adv. In a prince-like manner.—JoÀnson. 

PRIN'CES-FE£ATH'ER (-feth’er), n. A plant of the ama- 
ranth kind. 

PRIN'CE'S-MET'AL, n. A compound of copper and zinc, 
in imitation of gold; also called Prince Rupert's metal.— 


Ure. 

PRIN'CESS, n. 1. A female sovereign, as an empress or 
queen. 2.'A sovereign lady of rank next to that of a 
queen: 3. The daughter of a king. 4. The consort of a 
prince. 
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PRIN'CESS-LTKE, ?a& In the 
PRIN'CESS.LY, ron. 
PRIN'CI-PAL, a. [Fr.; L. principalis.) 1. Highest in rank, 
character, or respectability. Most important or consid- 
erable. 3. Pertaining to a prince; princely.—Spenser ; [a 
Latin use. ]—4. In law, a principal challenge ia where the 
cause assigned carries with it prima facie evidence of par- 
tiality, favor, or malice.—5. In music, fundamental.—Syw. 
Chief; leading ; main; great; capital; cardinal; essential. 
PRIN'CI-PAL. n. 1. A chief or head ; one who takes the 
lead; a leader. 2. The president, governor, or chief in 
authority. We apply the word to the chicf instructor of 
an academy or seminary of learning.—3. In lav, the actor 
or absolute perpetrator of a crime, or an abcttor.—4, In 
commerce, @ capital sum lent on interest, due as a debt or 
used as a fund. 5. One primarily engaged ; a chief party. 
—6. In music, an organ stop. 
PRIN-CI-PAL T-TY, n. [Fr. príncipalit] 1. Sovereignty, 
supreme power.—Spenser. 2. À prince; one invested 
with country which pi fii, 3. The territory of a prince ; 


manner of a princess. . 


or the country which gives title to a prince. 4. Superior 
ity; predominance ; [litte used.]—5. In Scripture, royal 
state or attire.—Jer., xiii. 

PRIN'CI-PAL-LY, adv. In the most important respect, 
above all—SyN. Chiefly; mainly; essentially ; especial 
ly ; particularly. 

PRIN rp REUS n. The state of being principal or 


chie 

PRIN'CI-PATE, n. Principality ; supreme rule.—Barrow. 

PRIN-CIPT.A, n. pl. [L. principium.) First principles; the 
title of Sir Isaac Newton's great work. 

PRIN-CIPT-ANT, a. Relating to principles or beginnings. 

t PRIN-CIP-I-A"TION, n. [L.princtpivm.] Analysis into con- 
stituent or elemental parts.— Bacon. . 

PRIN'CI-PLE, n. [It. principio; Fr. principe; L. principium.) 
1. In a general sense, the cause, source, or origin of ary 
thing; that from which a thing proceeds. 2. Element; 
constituent part; primordial substance. 3. Being that 
produces any thing; operative cause.—4. In science, a 
truth admitted either without proof, or considered as hav- 
ing Been before proved. 5 Ground; foundation; that 
which supports an assertion, an action, or a series of ac- 
tions or of reasoning. 6. A general truth ; a law compre- 
hending many subordinate truths. 7. Tenet or doctrine; 
that which is believed. 8. A settled law or rule of action 
in human beings ; as, a principle of human nature.—Prozi- 
mate principles, sce PROXIMATE. 

PRIN’ peri v.t. 1. To SOND y > pang : Ad im- 
press with any tenet, good or ill; iefly used in the par- 
ticiple] 2. To establish firmly in i mind. 

PRIN'CI-PLED, Established in opinion or in tenets; 
firmly fixed in the mind. 

PRIN'CI-PLING, ppr. Establishing firmly in the mind. 

PRIN COS dn. (qu. prink) A coxcomb; r ipis 

^ person; a pert young rogue. [4 ludicrous 
word. Little used. iii ilic 

PRINK, v. i. (D. pronken.) 1. To prank; to dress for show. 
2. To strut; to put on stately airs. 

PRINK, v. t. To dress or adjust to ostentation.— 

PRINKTNG, ppr. Dressing or adjusting for show. 

PRINT, v. t. [W. printiaw ; Fr. imprimer, empreinte ; Sp. im- 
primir ; It. imprimere.) 1. In general, to take or form let 
ters, characters, or figures on paper, cloth, or other mate- 
rial by impression. 2 To mark by pem one thing on 
another. 3. To impress any thing so as to leave its form. 
4. To form by impression. 

PRINT, v. i. 1. To use or practice the art of typography, 
or of taking impressions of letters, figures, and the like 
2. To publish a book; (elliptical.) 

PRINT, ^. 1. A mark made by impression ; any line, char- 
acter, figure, or indentation of any form, made by the 
pressure of one body or thing on another. 2 The impres- 
sions of types in general, as to form, size, &c. 3. That 
which impresses its form on any thing; a stamp. 4. The 
representation or figure of any thing made by impression. 
—ÓÀ. In architecture, a plaster cast of a flat ornament, or an 
ornament of this kind formed of plaster from: a mold. — 
Gloss. of Archit. 6. The state of being printed and pub- 
lished. 7. A single sheet printed for sale; a newspaper. 
8. Formal method; (obs.|—9. Prints, in the plural, en- 
gravings; also, printed calicoes.—Owt of print, a phraso 
which signifies that, of a printed and published work, there 
are no copies for sale. 

PRINTED, pp. or a. Impressed with letters, &c. ; indented. 

PRINTER, n. 1. One who prints books, pamphicts, or pa- 
pers. 2 One who stains or prints cloths with figures, as 
calico. 3, One who impresses letters or figures with cop- 


per-plates. 
PRINMN G, ppr. Impressing letters, characters, or figures 
on any thing; making marks or indentations. 
PRINTING, n. The act, art, or practice of impressing let- 
ters, characters, or figures on paper, cloth, or other ma- 
terial; the business of a printer ; typography. —Letter-press 
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printing is that which is performcd from movable types 
ect up for each edition of a work, instead of stereotype 


Atc, 

PE FING-INK, a. Ink uscd ín printing books, ncwspa- 
mia &c. It is made of lamp-black aud boiled linseed-vil, 

or b- lun of copaiva, and other ingrediente, for the finer 
cS ea. 

Piast ING-MA-CIIINE', n. A general term for all printing. 
pr wes in which the work is performed by machincry, and 
net directly by hand. i ; 

PRIN PING-PA'PER, w. Paper to te used in the printing 
of books, pamphieta, &c., as distinguished from writing- 

. prvse- , wrupping-paper, &c. — 

PÉINTING-TRESS, ». A press ir the printing of books, &c. 

PRINT'LESsS, a. That leaves no print or impression. 

PRIOR, a. [L.] Coming bcforc in the order of time.—Syn. 
Prev ivus; antecedent; anterior; former ; preccding; fore- 


toin. ; 

PRIOR, x. (Fr. prieur; It. priore; L. prior.) 1. The su- 
perior of a convent of monks, or onc next in dignity to an 
abbot.—2. In some churches, one who presides over others 
in the same churches. 

PRYOR-ATE, x. Government by a prior.— Warton. 

PRIOR-ESS, mw. A female superior of a convent of nuns. 

PEI-OR1-TY, n. 1. The state of being antecedent in time, 
or of preceding something clse. 2. The state of being first 
in place or rank.—Syn. Antecedence ; precedence; pre- 
eminence : preference. 

tPRYOR-LY. adv. Anteccdently.—Geddes. 

PRUOR-SHIP, n. The state or office of prior. 

PRYOR-Y, s. 1. A convent of which a prior is the superior ; 
in diguity below an abbey.—2. Priortes are the churches 

iven to priors tn titulum, or by way of title. 

PRISAQE, n. (Fr. prise] A right belonging to the crown 
of Enzland, of taking two tuns of wine from every ship 
importing twenty tuns or more. 

PRIS-CILLIAN-IST, n. In Church history, a follower of 
Priscillian, a Spanish bishop, who, though a truly devout 
man, embraced some of the errors of the Gnostics or 
Manichces, and, having bccn condcmned by an ecclesiastic- 
cal court, was put to death by ordcr of the emperor, A.D. 
335. — Murdock. 

FRISE, m. A lever.—Halliwell. See PRIZE. 

PRISM, 2. (Fr. prisme; Low L., Sp., It. prisma.) A solid 
whose bascs or ends are any similar, equal, and parallel 
plane figurcs, and whose sides are lograms. The 
prism uscd in optics, to scparate the rays of light, is a tri- 
angular prism, usually made of glass. 

PRISMATIC, la. 1. Rescmbling a prism. 2. Separated 

PRIS-MATIC-AL, $ or distributed by a prism ; formed by 
a priam. 3. Pertaining to a prism. 

EA ATE AEEY v. In the form or manner of a 

riem.— š 

PRIS.MA-TOID'AL, a. [L. prisma, and Gr. «óos.] Having a 
priem-likc form.—UFre. 

PKIS'NOID, n. (L. prisma, and Gr. «óoc.] A body that ap- 
proachcs to the form of a prism.—Johnson. 

PRIS MOID'AL, a. Having the form of a prismoid. 

PRISN’Y, a. Pertaining to or like a prism.—Am. Review. 

PRIS'ON (prizn), n. (Fr. ; Sp. prision; Arm. prisoun] l. 
A public ning for the continement or safe custody of 
crimioals and debtors; a jail. 9. Any place of confine- 
ment or restraint.—3. In Scripture, a low, obscure, afflict- 
ed condition.— Eccles, iv. 4. The cave where David was 
confncd.—.Ps. cxli. 5. Spiritual bondage —Is., xlii. 

PRISON, t.t. 1. To shut up in a prison; to confinc; to re- 
strain from liberty; to imprison. 9. To confine in any 
manner. 3. To captivate ; to enchain. [A word little used.) 

PRIS'ON-BASE, n. A kind of rural sport, depending on 
ewiftocss in running; commonly called prison-bars. 

PRIS'ON-HOUSE, n. A house in which prisoners are con- 
fined - a j-iL—Judges, xvi—Shak, I 

PRIS'ONED, pp. or a. Imprisoncd ; confined; restrained. 

PRI&'ON-Eit, x. 1. One who is confincd in a prison by legal 
arre-t or warrant 2. A person under arrest or in custody 
of tbe sheriff, whether in prison or not. 3. A captive ; 
one taken by an cncmy in war. 4. Onc whose liberty is 

P Eg CN a M. in a cage. : 

3 7^-1AG., ppr. Confning; imprisoning. 

PRIS’ON-N ENT, a. Confinement in . ` 
tacent. Shak. '[Lisls used. a prison; imprison 

PRISTINE, a. (L. pristinus.| Pertaining to an earlicr state 
or period; as, pristine dignity—Syn. Original; first; 

Mor rper ANM 

JE. m on of pray t as, 
is v.ncrally used Wibout ther rOin, mild ig nae but it 

PRITTLE-PRATTLE, n. Empty talk; trifling loquacity 
—S'p. Bramhall. (A word eed. in contempt or ridicule] ` Ç 

*PRYVA-CY. n. 1. A stato of being in retirement from the 
company or observation of othcrs; sccrccy. 2. A place 
of seclusion from company or observation ; retreat ; soli. 
tude ; retirement. 3. Privity ; (obs.) 4. Taciturnity ; 

. lo. , 9. Eccrecy; concealment of what is said or done." 
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t PRI-VADO, x. :Rp.] A secret friend.— Bacon. 

PRIVATE, a. [L. privatus.) 1. Properly, separate; uncom 
nected with others; hencc, peculiar to onc's self; belong- 
ing to or concerning an individual only. 2. Pcculiar to a 
numbcr in a joint concern, to a company or body politic. 
3. Sequestcred from company or obscrvation ; secret; se 
cluded; rctirod. 4. Not publicly known; not open. 5. 
Not invested with public office or employment. 6. ndi- 
vidual; pcrsonal; in contradistinction from public.—1n 
private, sccretly ; not openly or publicly.—Scripturc, 

PRIVATE, n. 1. A secret message; particular business 
—Shak. ; Poel 2. A common soldier. 

PRI-VA-TEER’, ^. A ship or vesscl of war owned and 
equipped by a private man or by individuals, at their own 
expense, and having a commission from government to 
seize or plunder the ships of an cnemy in wor. 

PRI-VA-TEER', v. i To cruise in a commissioned private 
ship against an cncmy, for seizing their ships or annoying 
their commerce. 

PRI.VA-TEERTNG, n. The act of plundering the ships of 
an enemy o free. of privateers. 

PRT-VA-TEERS'MAN,n. An officer or seaman ofa privateer. 

PRIVATE-LY, adv. 1. In a secrct manner; not publicly. 
2. In a manner affecting an individual or company. 

PRYVATE-NESS,ms. 1. Secrecy; privacy. 2. Retirement ; 
seclusion from company or society. 3. The state of an 
individual not invcsted with office. 

PRI-VA'TION, n. (Fr.; L. privatio.) 1. The state of being 
dcprived ; icularly, deprivation or absence of what is 
necessary for comfort; hardship. 2. The act of removing 
something possessed ; the removal or destruction of un 
thing or quality. 3. Absence, in general 4. Tbe act o 
the mind in separating a thing from someting aprenden’: 
5. The act of degrading from rank or office; deprivation ; 


obs. 

» Bri A TIVE, a. 1. Causing privation. 2. Consisting in 
the absencc of something ; not positive. 

* PRIV‘A-TIVE, n. 1. That of which the essence is the ab- 
sence of something.—2. In grammar, a prcfix to a word 
which changes its signification, and gives it a contrary 
sensc, ns a in Greek, and un and in in English. 

* PRIV'A-TYVE-LY, adv. 1. By the absence of something. 


2. Negatively; (unusual. 
onnon of the absence of some- 


* PRIV’A-TIVE-NESS, n. 
wing [Little used.) 
T, n. A European shrub of the genus ligustrum, 
Bavin long pliable branches. Itis used for making hedges 
8 


PRIV' 
PRIVI-LEGE, (Fr.; L. privilegium.) 1. A particular and 
‘I. n. . 5 L. privi m. 1. ar an 

peculiar benefit or advantage Peoria by a persons com- 
pany, or society, beyond the common advantages of other 
citizens. 2. Any peculiar benefit or advantage, not com- 
mon to others of the human race. 3. Advantage; favor; 
benefit Hamilton.— Writ of privilege is a writ to deliver 
a privileged person from custody when arrested in a civil 
suit— Water privilege, the advantage of a waterfall in 
streams sufficient to raise water for driving water-wheels, 
or a place affording such advantage; (4m.] [Privilege 
ought not to be thus used in a physical sense. j—SvN. Pre- 
rogative; immunity; franchise; right; claim; liberty. 

PRIV'T-LEGE, v. t. 1. To t some particular right or ex- 
emption to; to invcst with a peculiar right or immunity, 
2. To exempt from censure or danger. 

PRIVT.LÉG ED, pp. ora. Invested with a privilege ; enjoy- 
ing a peculiar right or immunity. 

PRIV1-LEG-ING, ppr. Investing with a peculiar right or im- 


munity. 

PRIVI Y, adv. [from privy.) Privately; secretly. 

PRIV'T-TY, ^. LEE er ar 1. Privacy; secrecy; conf 
dence ; (little ] 2 Private knowledge; joint know} 
edge with another of a private concern, which is often 
rind git to imply consent or concurrence.—3. Privities, 
in plural, secrct parts; the parts which modesty re 
quires to be concealed. i 

PRIVY, a. (Fr. privé; L. privus)] 1. Private; pcrtaining 
to some person exclusively ; assigned to private uscs ; not 
public. D Secret; clandestine; not open or public; as, a 
privy attcmpt to kill one. 3. Private; sppropriated to re- 
tirement; not shown; not open for the admission of com- 
pany. 4. Privately knowing; admitted to the participa- 
tion of knowlcdge with another of a secret transaction. 5. 
Admitted to secrets of state. 

PRIVY, n. 1. In law, a partaker ; a person having an inter- 
est in any action or thing. 2. A nccessary house. 

PRIV'Y-CHAM'BER, n. In Great Britain, the private apart. 
ment in a royal residence or mansion.— Gentlemen of the 

-chamber, are officers of the king's household, who a£ 

tend him at his diversions, progresses, &c. 

PRIV'Y-COUN'CIL. See COUNCIL. 

PRIV'Y-COUN'SEL-OR, n. A member of the privy-coundl. 

PRIV'Y-S£AL, 22. L In England, the kcal which tha 

PRIVY-SIGNET, Í king uses previously in grants, &c., 
which are to pass the creat seal, or which hc uses in mab 
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ters of subordinate consequence, which do not require thc 
great seal.— Privy-seal is uscd elliptically for tho principal 
secretary of state, or person intrusted with the privy-ecal 
PRIZE, n. (Fr. prise; Sp., Port. presa; G. preis; D. prys; 
Dan. priis; Sw. pris.) 1. That which is taken from an 
enemy in war; a capture; particularly, a vessel captured. 
9. That which is taken from another; that which is decm- 


ed. 
by a sarah ge? a opposed to blank. 7. A lever, and, 
o 


PRIZE, v.t. To raise or force with a lever. See Pry. 

PRIZE, v. t. (Fr. priser.) 1. To set or estimate thc value of; 
to rate. 2. To valuc highly; to cstimate to be of great 
worth; to estecm, 

PRIZE-FIGHT-ER (-fit-er), n. One who fights publicly for 
a reward; applied, particularly, to a boxer. 

PRIZE-FIGHT-ING, n. Fighting, especially boxing, in 

ublic for a reward. 

PRIZE-NMÓN-EY (-mun-ne), n. A dividend of the proceeds 
from a captured vessel, &c., ped to the captors. 

PRIZED, pp. ora. Rated; valued; estcemod. 

PRIZ'ER, n. One who estimates or sets the value of a thing. 

PRIZING, ppr. Rating; valuing; esteeming. 

PRIZING, n. In sea language, the application of a lever to 

, as a cask, anchor, cannon, &c. 


proa, 

It has the head and ster SXACH T aike; 

but one side straight and the other curved.—Bran 

PROB'A-BIL-ISM, n. The doctrine of the probabilists. 

PROB'A-BIL-IST, n. 1. A term applied to those who main- 
tain that certainty is impossible, and that probability alone 
is to govern our faith and actions.—2. Among the Jesuits, 
one who maintains that a man may do what is probabl 
right, or is inculcated by teachers of authority, although it 
may not be the most probably right, or may not seem right 
to himself.— Brande. 

PROB-A-BILT-TY, n. [Fr. probabilité ; L. probabilitas.) 1. 
Appearance of truth; that state of a case or question of 
fact which results from superior evidence or prepondera- 
tion of argument on one side, inclining the mind to receive 
it as the truth, but leaving some room for doubt. Itthere- 
fore falls short of moral certainty, but produces what is 
called opinion. 2. Any thing that has appesrance of 
reality or truth. In this sense, the word admits of the 
plural number.—Syn. Verisimilitude , likeliness ; credible- 
ness; likelihood ; chance. 

PROB‘A-BLE, a. [Fr.; L. probabilis.) 1. Likely; credible; 
having more evidence than the contrary. 2. That renders 
something probable. 3. That may be proved ; [obs.] 

PROB'A-BLY, adv. Likely; in likelihood; with the appear- 
ance of truth or reality.—ZL' Estrange. 

*RÓ'BANG, n. In surgery, an instrument of whalebone 
and sponge, for removing obstructions in the throat or 


Sp pianu 
PRO'BATE, n. [L. probatus.) 1. The probate of a will or 
testament is the proving of its genuineness and validity, 
and the Fere o it. 2. The right or jurisdiction of 
proving w 3. Proof; [obs.]—Probate court, or court of 
probate, a court for the probate of wills. 
PRO-Bi'TION, n. [e Agen. l. The act of proving; 
proot oke 2. al; examination; any proceeding 
esigned to ascertain truth.—3. In a monastic sense, trial, 
or the year of novitiate, which a person must pass in a 
convent, to prove hbis virtue and his ability to bear the 
severities of the rule. 4. Moral trial; the state of man in 
the present life, in which he has the opportunity of prov- 
ing his character and being qualified for a happier state.— 
5. In America, the trial of a licentiate’s qualifications for the 
ministry of the Gospel, preparatory to his settlement.—6. 
In general, trial for proof, or satisfactory evidence, or the 
time of trial. 
PRO-BA'TION-AL, a Serving for trial—Bp. Richardson. 
PRO-BATION-A-RY, a. Serving for tria.—DwigM. 
PRO-Ba’TION-ER, n. 1. One who is on trial, or in a state 
to give proof of certain qualifications for a place qr state. 
2. À novice.—3. In Scotland, a student in divinity, who is 
licensed to preach; a licentiate. 
PRO-Ba’TION-ER-SHIP, n. The state of being a proba- 
tioner ; novitiate.—Zocke. [Little used.) 
PRO-BATION-SHIP, n. A state of probation; novitiate; 


robation. [Little used.) 
PROÓ'BA.TIVE,a. Se for trial or proof—South. 
PRO-BATOR, n. m . An examiner; an approver. 
Maydman.—2. In law, an accuser.— Cowel. 
* PRO'BA-TO-RY, a. 1. Serving for trial.—Bramhall. 2, 
Serving for proot.—Bp. Taylor. 3. Relating to proof. 
PRO-BZTUM EST. [L.; itis proved.) An expression sub- 
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joined to a reccipt for the cure of a discase, denoting that 
it has been tricd or proved. 

PROBE, n. [L. probo; Fr. eprouvette.] A surgcon's instru- 
ment for examining a wound, ulcer, or cavity. 

PROBE, v. t. 1. To examine a wound, ulccr, or some cavity 
of the body, by the use of an instrument thrust into the 
part 2. To search to the bottom; to scrutinize; to cx 
nine SC EOHE CE causes and circumstances. 

PROÓBE'-SCIS' S (-aiz'zorz), n. Scissors used to open 
wounds, the bladc of which, to m thrust into thc orllce. 
has a button at the cnd. 

PROBED, pp. Searched by a probo, as a wound, &c. 

PROBING, ppr. Examining a wound, ulcer, cavity in the 
body, &c., with a probe ; scrutinizing. 

PROBT.TY, n. [L. probitas; It. probità; Fr. probite] Pr» 
marily, tried virtue or integrity, or approved actions; but, 
in general, integrity in principle, or strict conformity of 
actions to the laws of justice.—SvN. Rectitude; upright 
ness; honesty; sincerity; veracity. 

PROBLEM, n. (Fr. probleme; L., lt, Sp. problema.) 1. A 
question proposed.—2. In logic, a proposition that appears 
neither absolutely true nor false, And. consequenti. may 
be asserted either in the affirmative or negative.—3. In 
geometry, a proposition in which some operation or con 
struction is required; somcthing to ba donc.—4. In gen- 
eral, any question involving doubt or uncertainty, and de- 
roanding something more for its solution. 

PROB-LEN-ATI€-AL, a. Charactcrized by doubt or un- 
certainty.—SYN. Questionable ; disputable ; dcbatable ; 
doubtful; dubious ; uncertain; unsetticd ; undetermined; 


undecided. 

PROB-LEM-ATI€©-AL-LY, adv. Doubtfully ; dubiously; 
uncertainly. 

f PROBLEM-A-TIST, n. One who proposes problems. 

t PROBLEN-A-TIZE, v. t. To propose problems. 

PRO BONO PUBLI-€0. [L.] For the public good. 

PRO-BOS'CI-DATE, a. Furnished with a proboscis. 

PRO-BOS'CIS, n. [L.] The snout or trunk of an elephant, 
and of other analogous animals, and particularly of insccta. 

PRO-€4’'CIOUS (-shus), a. [L. procar) Pert; petulant. 
Tw mutet [L ttle used.) 

PRO-€ACT-TY (-kas'e-te), n. (L. itas.) Impudence 

etulance.—Burton. [Little ] 

PRO-€AT-ARETIO, a. [Gr. mpswaraperixos:) In medicine, 
a term denoting that cause which immediately kindles n 
disease into action when there existed a predisposition to 
it; often called the exciting cause. 

PRO-€AT-ARX'/S, n. (Gr.] The kindling of a diseasc nto 
action by a procatarctic cause; the procatarctic cause it 
self of a disease.— Quincy. 

PRO-C£D'URE, n. [Fr.] 1. The act of proceeding or mov 
ing forward ; [commonly applied to persons ;) a series of ac- 
tions. 2. Manner of proceeding. 3. That which proceeds 
from something; produce ; [obs.]—S»xN. Process; opera 
tion; transaction; course; conduct; management. 

PRO-CEED’, v. i [Fr., Sp., Port. proccder ; It. procedere; L. 
procedo.) 1. To move or pass forward from one place to 
another. 2. To pass from one point, stage, or topic to an 
other. 3. To come, as from a source or fountain. 4. To 
come from a person or place. 5. To prosecute any de- 
sign. 6. To be transacted or carried on; [obs] 7. To 
make progress. 8. To begin and carry on a series of ac 
tions or measures. 9. To conduct; to act methodically. 
10. To have a course. 11. To be produced or propagated. 
12. To be produced by an effectual cause.—SvN. To ad- 
vance ; progress; go on; issue; arise; emanate; flow. 

PRO-CEED'ER, n. One who goes forward, or who makes 
a progress.— Bacon. 

PRO-CEED'ING, ppr. Moving forward; passing on; issu 
ing; transacting; c on. š 
PRO-CEED'TNG, n. 1. Process or movement from one 
thing to another; a measure or step taken in business; 
transaction ; in the plural, a course of measures or con- 
duct; course of dealing with others.—2. In law, the course 
of stcps or measures in the prosecution of an action is de 

nominated proceedings. See PROCESS. 

*PRO-CEEDS' or PROCEEDS, n. pl. 1. Issue; rent; 
produce.—2. In commerce, the sum, amount, or value of 

sold or converted into money. 

PROC-E-LEUS-MATT1E, a. [Gr. mA, SA arixos.] Inciting, 
animating ; encouraging.—In prosody, denoting a foot of 
four short syllables.—Johnson. 

t PRO-CEL'LOUS, a. [L. sus.) Stormy.—Dict. 

t PRO-CEP'TION, n. Preoccupation.—K. Charles. 

PRO-CERT-TY, n. [L. proceritas.] Tallness; height of stat- 

PROGES VERBAL vürbel. [Fr.] In French law 

S BAL (priys& . [Fr. cn a 
an authentic Aaa of an official N or statement of 
facts. — Buchanan. 

PROCESS (pros'css), n. [Fr. procis; L. processus.) 1. A 
proceeding or moving forward ; progressive course ; tem 

ency. 9. Proceedings; gradual progress; course. 3 
Operations ; experiment ; series of actions or cxperrmonts. 
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4. Series of motions or changes in growth, decay, &c., in 
physical bodies. 5. Course; continual flux or passage, na 
Of ime. à Methodical arrangement; ecries of mcnsurcs 
or prucecdings.—7. In lam, the whole course of proceed- 
ings in a cause, real or pereoual, civil or criminal, from 
the original writ to the end of the euit Also, the means 
by which the defendant in an action is compclicd to ap- 
pear in court.—t. In anatomy, any protuberance, cminence, 
or projecting part of a bone. 

PRO-CES ZION (pro-scsh'un), s. (Fr., L. processio) 1. 
Tbe act of proceeding or issuing —Pearson. 2. A train of 
persons walking, or riding on horseback, or in vehicles, in 
a formal march, or moving with ceremonious solemnity. 

PRO-CESSION-AL (-sesh‘un-), a. Pertaining to a proces 
eion ; COMME in a procession.—Saurín, Trans. 

PRO-CES SION-AL, w. A book relating to processions of 
the Roman Catholic Church.—Gregory. 

PRO-CEs =ION-A-RY, a. Consisting in procession. 

PRO-CES SION-ING, n. In Tennessee, the manner of ascer- 
taining the boundaries of land, as prescribed by law.— 


Bouticr. 

PROCHEIN (prüshen) a. (Fr. prochain; L. prozimus.] 
Next ; RN used in the law phrase prochein amy, the 
next friend, any person who undertakes to assist an infant 
or minor in prosecuting his rights, 

PRO€HRO-NISX, n. (Gr. zpoxpovco.] An antedating; the 
dating of an event before time it happened ; a species 
of anachronism. 

PRO'CI-DENCE, n. (L. procidentia.] A falling down; a pro- 
lapsus, as of the intestinum rectum.— Core. 

PROCINCT. V. | E That falls Bo = place.—Jones. í 

SET, n. (L. procinctus. omplete preparation for 
action.— Milton. [Little used. PS 

PRO-€LAILM, e. t. (L. proclamo.] 1. To f promulgates to an- 
nounce; to publish. 2. To give official notice of; to de- 
nounce. 3. To declare with honor. 4. To utter openly; 
A make public. 5. To outlaw by public denunciation.— 


PRO-€LAIM.ED' (pro-kláàmd^, pp. Published officially ; pro- 
mulgated; made publicly known. 

PRO-€LiLWER, n. One who publishes by authority ; one 
who announces or makes publicly known.— Milton. 

PRO-CLADMTING, ppr. Publishing officially; denouncing; 
promulgating; making publicly known. 

PRO€-LA-MA'"TION, n. fF. L. proclamatio.] 1. Publica- 
tion by authority ; official notice given to the public.—9. 
In England, a declaration of the king's will, openly pub. 
lished ; edict; decree. 3. The declaration of any supreme 
magistrate publicly made known. 4. The paper contain. 
ing an official notice to a people. 
PRO-€LIVE, a. Proclivous. 

PRO-€LIVT-TY, n. (L. proclivitas] 1. Inclination; pro- 

nsity; proneness; tendency. 2 Readiness; facility of 


arning. 
PRO-€LIVOUS, a. (L. proclivus, proclivis.] Inclined; tend- 
inz by aare D l , 
PRO-€ON'SUL, "I Io and consul] 1. A Roman officer 
who discharged the duties of a consul without being him- 
self consul.—2. Under the emperors, the governor of a prov- 
ince.—Brande. 
PRO-CON'SU-LAR, a. 1. Pertaining to a proconsul 2 
Under the rovernment of a proconsul. 
PRO-CON'SUL-ATE, lm. Office of a proconsul, or the 
PRO-€ON'SUL-8HIP, } term of bis office. 
PRO-€RAS'TI.NATE, v.: (L. procrastinor.] To put off 
from day to day or to a future time.—Srw. To pospone I 
adjourn ; defer; delay; retard; protract; prolong. 
PRO-€RAS'TI-NATE, ce. £ To delay; to be dilatory. 
PRO-CRAMTI-NA-TED, pp. Delayed; deferred. ` 
PRO-€RAS'TI.NA-TING, ppr. or a Delaying; putting off 
to a future time. 
PRO-CRAs-TI-NA"TION, n. [L. procrastinatio.) A putting 
off or dcfcrring to a future time; dclay ; dilatorinesa. 
PRO-CRAS'TI-NA-TOR, n. One who defers the perform- 
PROCKEAST, a TL procera] Ge 
‘CRE-ANT, a. [L. . nerating; producing; 
productive ; rofa, Skok J E : 
fPRO'CRE-ANT, n. He or that which generates.— Milton. 
ah edt HE iie v.& (L. procree.] 1. To beget; to generate 
and produce; to engender; to pro te; (a, to ani- 
mala.) 2. To produce. — Blackiaore ad icm 
PR/AY'€fUE-X-TF.D, pp. Begotten; generatcd. 
PRGO€HE-A-TING, ppr. Bezetting; gencrating, as yo 
PRO-CKE-A'TION, n. [Fr.; L. procreatio.] The act of be- 
fot: generation and production of young. 
PRO€KE-A-TIVE, a. Having the power to beget —Hale. 
PRiY€KE-A-TIVE-NESS, n. The power of gencrating. 
PKO'€ILE-X-TOIt, n. One who begcts; a gcnerator ; a fe- 
ther or sire. 
PRO-ERU-"TEAN, a. Pertaining to or resembling Pro- 
crusta, or his mode of torture. 
PRO-ERUZ'TES, n. In mythology, a famous robber of an- 
cient Greece, who placed his victims on an iron bed, 
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which thcir stature was made to fit by stretchixg or mutt- 
lating them so as to suit its dimensions; whence the inet 
aphorical expression, the bed of Procrustes.—Brande. 

PROCTOR, n. [contracted from L. urator.) 1. One 
who is employcd to manage the of anotber. 2. A 
person authorized to manage another's cause in certain 
courts in England, especially the ecclesiastical.—3. In the 
English universities, an officer who attends to the morals 
of the students, and enforces obedience to the college reg- 
ulations.— Cambridge Calendar. 

PROCTOR, v. í. To manage.— Shak. [cent word.) 

PRO€TOR-AGE, x. Management.— Milton. [ix contempt.) 

PROC€-TORT€-AL, a. Belonging to tho aca 

tor; magisterial.. Prideauz, 

PRO€'TOR-SHIP, n. The office or dignity of the proctor 
of a university.— Clarendon. 

PRO-CUM BENT, a. (L. procumbens] 1. Lying down or 
on the face; prone.— 2. In botany, trailing; prostrate , 
spread over the surface of the ground. 

PRO-CÜR'A.BLE, a. That may be procured ; obtainable. 

t PROCU-RA-CY, n. The management of any thing. 

PROC-E-RA'TION, n. [L. procuratio.) 1. The act of pro 
curing; procurement; [little used.) 2. The managemen! 
of another's affairs. 3. The instrument by which a per 
son is empowered to transact the affairs of another. 4. A 
sum of money paid to the bishop or archdeacon by incum 
bents, on account of visitations.— Todd. 

PROCU-Ri-TOR, n. 1. The mana sida another's affairs , 
a proctor. —92. Under the an emperors, a title 
given to certain governors of provinces; as, the procura 
tor of Judea. Also, a title of certain officers who had the 
management of the revenues.—P. Cyc. 

PRO€-U-RA-TO'RI-AL, a Pertaining to a procurator or 
proctor; made by a proctor.—Ayliffe. 

PRO€-U-RA'TOR-SHIP, n. The office of a procurator. 

PRO-€U'RA-TO-RY, a. Tending to procuration. 

PRO-€URE', v. t. [Fr. procurer ; It. procurare; L. procuro.| 
1. To get; to gain; to acquire; to obtain; as by request, 
loan, effort, labor, or purchase. 2. To persuade; to pre 
vail on; (wnusual.] 3. To cause; to bring about; to ef- 
fect; to contrive and effect. 4. To cause to come on ; to 
bring on. 5. To draw to; to attract; to gain. 

PRO.€CUÜRE',v.i To p p.—Dryden. 

PRO-C€ÜRED'(pro-kürd^, pp. Obtained; caused tobe done, 
effected ; brought on. 

PRO-CORENMENT, n. 1. The act of procuring or obtain- 
ing; obtainment. 2. A causing to be effected.— Dryden. 
PRO-€ORER, n. 1. One who procures or obtains; that 
which brings on or causes to be done. 2. A pimp; a pan- 

der.— South. 

PRO-COR’ESS, n. A bawd.—Spectator. 

PRO-€URING, ppr. 1. Getting; gaining; obtaining. 2 
Causing to come or to be done. 3. a. That causes ta 
come ; bringing on. 

PRO'’CY-ON, n. (Gr. xpoxvwy.}] A star of the first magnitude 
in the constellation Caris Minor, the Little Dog.—P. Cyc. 

PROD, h A goad; a prick; an awl, or a pin in pattens 

ocal. 

PRODTGAL, a. (Fr. prodigus; Sp. It goteo; L. prodi 
gus.) 1. Given to extravagant expenditures ; expending 
money or other things without necessity; profuse; lavish 
wasteful; not frugal or economical. 2 Profuse; lavish, 
expended to excess or without necessity. 3. Very liberal, 


rofuse. 

PRODIGAL, *. One who expends money extravagantly 
or without necessity; one who is profuse or lavish; e 
waster; a spendthrift— Dryden. 

PROD-I-GAL1-TY, n. (Fr. prodigalité; Yt. prodigalita.) 1. 
Extravagance in the expenditure of what one possesses, 
particularly of money ; profusion; waste; excessive lb- 
erality. 2 Profuse hberality. 

t PROD1-GAL-IZE, v. £ To be extravagant in expendi. 


tures.— Sherwood. 

PROD1-GAL-LY, ado. 1. With profusion of expenses ; ex- 
travagantly; lavishly ; wastefully. 2. With liberal abund. 
ance ; profusely. 


l 

t PROD1GENCE x. Waste ; profusion ; prodigality. 

PRO-DIGTOUS (pro-did'jus), a. [Sp., It. prodigioso; Fr. pro 
digieuz; L. prodigiosus.) 1. Very great in size, quantity 
extent, &c. 2 Such as may seem a prodigy; adapted to 
excite wonder.— Syn. Huge ; enormous; monstrous; 
pus; marvelous; amazing; astonishing; wonder 
ul; extraordinary. 

PRO-DIGIOUS-LY, adv. 1. Enormously; wonderfully; as 
tonishingly.—Ray. 2. Very much; extremely ; [collog.) 
PRO-DIGTOUS-NESS, n. Enormousness of size ; tho state 
of having qualities that excite wonder or astonishment. 
PRODT-6Y, n. [L. prodigium.) 1. Any thing out of the or- 

i course of nature, and so extraordinary as to ex- 
cite wonder or astonishment, 2. Something extraordina- 
ry, from which omens are drawn, 3. An anima! or other 

roduction out of the ordinary course of nature.—Svx 
onder; miracle; portent; marvel; monster. 


mical proc 
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PHO-DI'TION (-dish’un), x. (L. prodüio] Treachery, 
treason. 

fI PRODI-TOR, x. [L.] A traitor.—Skak. 


t PROD-I-TO'RI-OUS, a. 1. Treacherous; perfidious ; trait- 
orous 2 Apt to make discoveries or disclosures. — 


Otton. 

PRODT.TO-RY, a. Treacherous; perfidious.— Milton. 

t PRODROME, n. [er xpoópouos.] A forerunner. 

PRO-DUCE, v. t. (L. produco.) 1. To bring forward; to 
bring or offer to view or notice. 2. To exhibit to the pub- 
lic.—Swift. 3. To bring forth; (applied to plants or the 
soil] 4. To p aerate and bring forth, as young. 5. To 
bring into existence, as an effect. 6. To raise; to bring 
into being, as corn. 7. To bring into being or fòrm, as 
goods or commodities. 8. To furnisb, as an income or 
revenue.—9. In general, to briag into existence or into 
view.—10. In geometry, to extend ; (applied to a line, sur- 
face, or solid.] —SvN. To bear; breed; yield; afford; im- 
Pus give; occasion; cause ; make; effect. 

PRODUCE (prod'düse), n. That which is produced, brought 
forth, or yielded ; product. 

PRO-DÜCED' (pro-düst), m Brought into life, being, or 
view ; ylelded ; extende 

I PRO-DUCE’MENT, n. Production.— Milton. 

PRO-DOC’ENT, n. One who exhibits or offers to view or 


notice.—4yliffe [Little used.) 
PRO-DÜCER, n. e who aera one who produces. 
t PRO-DU-CI-BIL'I-TY, n. ower of producing. 


PRO-DÜ'CI-BLE, a. [It. producibile, produttibile.] 1. That 
may be brought into being; that may be generated or 
made. 2. That may be brought into view or notice; that 
may be exhibited. 

PRO-DUÜ'CI-BLE-NESS, n. The state or quality of being 
producible.— Boyle. 

PRO-DÜCTNG, ppr. or a. Generating; bringing into exist- 
ence or notice; yielding ; extending. 

PROD'UET, n. [L. productus ; Fr. produit.) 1. That which 
is produced by nature, as fruits, grain, metals. 2. That 
which is made, formed, or produced by labor or by men- 
talapplication. 3. Effect; result; something consequen- 
tial.—4. In arithmetic, the number resulting from the mul- 
tiplication of two or more numbers. — Syn. Produce ; 

roduction; fruit; work; performance. 

PRO-DUCTILE, a. That may be extended in length. 

PRO-DU€'TION, n. (Fr.; L. productio.) 1. The act or pro- 
cess of producing, bringing forth, or exhibiting to view. 
2. That which is produced or made.—Syn. Product; prod- 
uce; fruit; work; performance ; composition. 

PRO-DUOTIVE, a. [It. produttivo ; Sp. productivo.) 1. Hav- 
ing the quality or power of producing. 2 Fertile ; fruit- 
fal; producing good crops. 3. Producing; bringing into 

being; causing to exist; efficient; as, an age productive 

of great men; a spirit productive of heroic achieve- 


ments. 

ER BUS TIYELY; adv. By production; with abundant 

roduce. 

PRO-DU€TIVE-NESS,2. The quality of being productive. 

PRO-E-GÜ'MIN-AL, a. (Gr. xponycopat, to go before.) Pre- 
disposing; a term denoting that cause without which a 
disease can not exist. 

PRO'EM, n. [Fr. proeme; It, Sp. proemio.) Preface ; intro- 
duction; preliminary observations to a book or writing. 

t PRO'EM, v. t. To preface.—South. 

PRO-£'NI-AL, a. Introductory 5 prey reliminary. 

PRO-EMP-TO'SIS, n. (Gr.) In chronology, lunar equa- 
tion or addition of a day, necessary to prevent the new 
moon from happening a day too soon.— Brande. 

PROFACE, n. An old exclamation of welcome. 

PROF-A-NATION, n. (Fr.; It. profanazione ; Sp. proand- 
cion.) 1. The act of violating sacred things, or of treating 
them with contempt or irreverence; desecration. 2. The 
act of treating with abuse or disrespect. 

PRO-FANE, a. (L. profanus ; It, Sp. profano; Fr. profexe] 
1. Manifesting irreverence to any g sacred; [applic 
to persons.) 2. Proceeding from a contempt of sacred 
things, or implying it. 3. Not sacred ; relating to secular 
things; as, profane history. 4. Polluted; not pure. 5. 
Not purified or holy; allowed for common use. 6. Ob- 
scene; heathenish ; tending to bring reproach on religion. 
—Prafane is used chiefly in Scripture in o ition to holy, 
or qualified ceremonially for sacred services.—Syn. Impi- 
ous; godless; ungodly; wicked; irreverent; irreligious; 
ar d unhallowed ; unsanctified ; secular; temporal ; 
wo s 

PRO-FANE, v.t. 1, To violate any thing sacred, or treat it 
with abuse, irreverence, obloquy, or contempt; to dese- 
crate. 2. To pollute; to defile; to apply to temporal uses; 
to use as base or common.— Ezek., xxiv. 3. To violate.— 
Mal, i. 4. To pollute; to debase.—Lev., xxi. 5. To put 
to a wrong use.— a 

PRO-FANED' (pro-fand), pp. Violated ; treated with irrev- 
erence or abuse ; applied to common uses ; polluted. 

PRO-FANE'LY, adv. 1. With irreverence to sacred things 
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or names 2. With abuse or contempt for any thing ven 


erable. 

PRO-FANE'NESS, n. Irreverence of sacred things; partis 
ularly, the use of language which implies irr verencc to 
ward God ; the taking of God's name in vain. -Dryden. 

PRO-FAN'ER, n. 1. One who, by words or actions. treata 
sacred things with irrevercnce; one who uses profane 
language. 2. A polluter ; a dctiler. 

PRO-FAN'NG, ppr. Violating; treating with irreverence, 


uting. 

PÉO-FANTTY, n. Profaneness, which see.—JDuckmins'er. 

t PRO-FE€'TION, n. (Fr. profectio.) A going forward; ad- 
vance; progression.— Brown. 

PROFERT, n. (L., 3d person of profero.] In law, the exhi- 
bition of a record or paper in open court. 

PRO-FESS! v. t. (It. professare ; Sp. profesar; Fr. professer, 
L. professus.] 1. To make open declaration of; to avow 
or acknowledge. 2. To declare in strong terms. 3. To 
make a show of any sentiments by loud declaration. 4. 
To declare licly one's skill in any art or science, for 
inviting employment, 

t PRO-FESS’, v. £ To declare friendship.—Shkak. 

E ERST ED’ 2 (-fest), pp. or a. Openly declared, avowed, 


PRO-FESS'ED.LY, ade. By profession; by open declara- 
tion or avowal—K. Charles. 

PRO-FESS'TNG, ppr. ora. Openly declaring; avowing ; ao- 
knowledging; making a profession. 

PRO-FES'SION (pro-feshb'un), n. (Fr.; L. professio.) 1. Open 
declaration of one's sentiments or belief. 2. The businees 
which one professes to understand and to follow for sub- 
sistence ; as, the profession of law; [not used of a merely 
mechanical business.| 3. The collective body of persons 
engaged in a calling.—4. Among the Roman Catholics, the 
entering into a religious order.—SxvN. Acknowledgment, 
avo ; calling; vocation; employment; avocation ; oo- 
cupation ; office. 

PRO-FES'SION-AL, a. Pertaining to a profession or to a 


33. 

PRO-FES'SION-AL-LY, adv. 1. By profession or avowal. 
2. By calling or vocation. 

PRO-FESS'OR, n. [L.] 1. One who makes open declara- 
tion of his sentiments or opinions; particularly, one who 
has professed religion by Dining himeelf to a church of 
Christ. 2. One who publicly teaches any science or 
branch of learning; particularly, an officer in a university, 
college, or other seminary, whose business is to read lec- 
tures or instruct students in a particular branch of learn- 


ing. 

PRO-FES-SORI-AL, a. [L. professorius.] Pertaining to a 
professor.—Enfeld. 

PRO-FESS’OR-SHIP, n. The office of a professor or publio 
teacher of the sciences.— Walton. 

PRO-FES'SO-RY, a, Pertaining to a professor. 

PROF'FER, v. t. [L. profero ; Fr. groftrer.] 1. To offer for 
acceptance; to tender. 2. To essay or attempt of one's 
own accord. 

PROFFER, n. 1. An offer made ; something proposed for 
qud Scu by another. 2. Essay; attempt.—Bacog. 

PROFFERED, pp. or a. Offered for acceptance. 

PROFFER-ER, n. One who offers any thing for accept 
ance. 

PROFFER-ING, ppr. Offering for acceptance. 

PRO-FI*CIENCE (-fish’ense), P [from L. profciens.] Ad- 

PRO-FY"CIEN-CY (-fish'en-se), $ vance in the acquisition 
of any art, science, or knowledge ; improvement ; pro- 
gression in knowledge. 

PRO-FY"CIENT (-fish'ent), x. One who has made consider. 
able advances in any businesa, art, science, or branch of 


Lb 

PRO-FY'CIENT-LY, adv. By proficiency. 

PRO-FI€'8.OUS, a. [L. profcuus.) Profitable; advanta- 
geous; useful._—Harvey. [Little used.) 

* PROFILE (pro‘fil or prófeel), n. (Fr. profl; It. profilo ; 
Sp, Port. perfil.) 1. Primarily, an outline or contour; 
hence, in sculpture and painting, a head or portrait repre- 
sented sidewise or in a side view; the side face or half 
face.—2. In architecture, the contour or outline of a figure, 
building, or member; also, the draught of an object, rep- 
resenting it as if cut down perpendiculerly from the top 
PROFILE, v. &. [Fr. profiler filar the 

* PRO’ , v. t. [Fr. pro ; It. proflare] To draw 
outline of a d sidewise ; to dw in i Pes 

* PROFILED, pp. Drawn so as to present a side view. 

* PROFIL-ING, ppr. Drawing a portrait so as to represent 
a side view ; drawing an outline of.—G wil. 

PRO'FYL-IST, n. One who takes profiles. 

PROFIT, n. [Fr. profit; It. profitto.) 1. In commerce, the ad- 
vance in the price of goods sold beyond the cost of pur- 
chase. 2. Any niary advantage. 3. Any advantage; 
any accession of good from labor or exertion.—SvN. Ben- 
efit; avail; service; improvement; advancement ; gain ; 
emolument, 
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PROMIT, c. t. (It. profttare ; Fr. profter.) 1. To benefit; to 
advantage. 2 To improve ; to advance. 

PROFIT. e. ë. 1. To gain advantage in pecuniary interest. 
2. To make improvement; to improve; to grow wiser or 
better; to advance in any thing useful 3. To be of use 
or advantage ; to bring good to. 

PROFIT-A-BLE, a. [Fr.] 1. Yielding or bringing rofit or 
gnin. 2. Yielding benefit or advantage.—syn. Gainful ; 
lucrative; productive; advantageous; uscful; bencticial ; 
serviceable ; improving. 

PROFIT-A-BLE-NESS, n. 1. Gainfulness. 2 Usefulness ; 
advanta zcousness.— More. 

PROFIT-A.BLY, ade. 1. With gain; gainfully. 2. Useful- 
ly: advrantagconsly ; with improvement. 

PROFIT-ED, pp.  Benefited ; advanccd in interest or happi- 
ness; improred. 

PROFIT-ING, ppr. Gaining interest or advantage; im- 


proving. 

PROF IT-ING, n. Gain; advantage ; improvement. 

PROF IT-LES2, 2. Void of profit, gain, or advantage. 

PROFLI-GA-CY, n. A protligate course of life; a state of 
being abandoned in moral principle and in vice. ` 

PROFLI-GATE, a. (L. profligatus.} Lost to principle, vir- 
tue, or decency ; shameless in wickedness or vice.—Syn. 
Abandoned ; corrupt; dissolute; vitiated ; depraved ; vi- 
cious; wicked. 

PROFLI-GATE, n. An abandoned man; a wretch who 
has lost all regard to good principles, virtue, or decency. 
tPROF'LI-GATE,s.t 1. To drive away. 2 To overcome. 
PROFLI-GATE-LY, adv. 1. Without principle or shame. 

2, In a course of extreme viciousncsa. 

PROFLLIGATE-NESS, n. 1. The quality or state of being 
lost to virtue and decency. 2. An abandoned course of 
life; extreme viciousness ; profligacy. 

t PROF-LI-GATION, x. Defeat; rout.— Bacon. 

f PROF'LU-ENCE, x. [L. profluens.] A pores Or course. 

PROFLU-ENT,a. Flowing forward.— Milton. 

PRO FOR'MA. [L.] For the sake of form. 

PRO-FOUND,, a. [Fr. profond ; It. profondo; Sp. profundo ; 
L. profundus] 1. Deep; descending or being far below 
the surfacc, or far below the adjacent places. 2. Intellect- 
ually deep ; that enters deeply into subjects ; not superfi- 
cial or obvious to the mind. 3. Humble; very lowly; 
submissive, as veneration. 4. Penetrating deeply into 
Science or any branch of learning. 5. Deep in skill or 
contrivance. 6. Having hidden qualities.—Shak. 

PRO-FOUND!, n. 1. The deep; the sea; the ocean.—Dry- 
den. 2 The abyss.—Afilon. 

t PRO-FOUND,, v. i. To dive; to penetrate.—Glanville. 

PRO-FOUND'LY, adv. L Deeply; with deep concern. 2. 

e 


With deep penetration into science or learning; with 
deep knowle or insight. 

PRO-FOUND'NÉSS, x. 1. Depth of place. 2. Depth of 
knowledge or of science. 


PRO-FUNDT-TY, x. [It. profondità.) Depth of place, of 
knowledce, or of scicnce ; profoundness.— Milton. 
ise et [L. pene) 1. velie iere to prid 
igal; as, a profuse government. xtravagant; lav- 
Pn. 3. Overabounding, ; exubcrant. i 
PRO-FÜSE'v.t. 1. To pour out; (little vsed.] 2. To squan- 


der; (litle used. 

PRO-FU<ELY, adv. 1. Lovishly; prodigally. 2. With ex- 
uberance ; with great abundance. 

PRO-FÜCSE'NESS, ^. 1. Levishnese; prodigality; extrava- 
gant expenditures. 2. Great abundance ; profusion. 

PRO-FU’SION (-zhun), n. [L profusio.] 1. Lavishness ; prod- 
lgality ; extravagance of expendit--es, 2. Lavish effusion. 
3. Rich abundance ; exuberant plenty. 

PROG, v. t. (D. prachgen ; Sw. pracka.) To shift meanly 
for provisions; to wander about and seek provisions 
where they are to be found ; to live by beggarly *ricks.— 
Burke. [A low word.) 

PROG, x. 1. Victuals or provisions sought by begging, ur 
found wandering about. 2 Victuals of any kind— 
Ta 9 A low word.) 

s LAE One who seeks bis victuals by wandering and 

g. 
t PRO-GEN'ER-ATE, v. t. (L. progenero.] To beget. 
t PRO-ÓEN-EIVA"TION, n. The act of begetting; propa- 


gation. 
PROGEN‘-TOR, a. (L., from progigno.] An ancestor in 
the direct line; a inte i J 
PRO-GENI-TURE, n. A begetting or birta. were used.) 
PROG'F-NY, n. [It. progenie; L. progenies.) spring; race; 
children; descendants of the human kind, or offspring of 
other animals. 
PROG-N/rSI3, m. (Gr. rpoyvwers.) In medicine, the act or 
art of foretelling the course and cvent of a disease.— Core. 


PROG-NOSTIE, a, Forcshowing; indicating something fu- | PROJECT, v. t. 


ture by signs or aymptoms. 


by 


PROG-NOSTIE, n. 1. In medicine, the judgment formed ! 
concerning the course and event of a disease, by means | 
of the symptoms. 2. Something which foreshows ; somc- | 
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thing hy which a future event may be known or foretold 
—In medicine, a rymptom indicating the course and event 
of a discasc. 3. A foretelling; prediction, Swift.—Syn. 
Sign; omen; presage; token; indication. 

f PROG-NOS' TIC, v. £. To forctell — Hackett. 

PROG-NOSTI€-A-BLE, a. That may bc foreknown or 
foretold.— Brown. 

PROG-NOSTIE€-ATE, v. t. (It. prognosticare.] 1. To indi 
cate a future course or event by présent signs. 2. To tell 
beforehand, by means of present signa.—Syw. To fore 
ahon ; foretoken ; betoken; forebode ; presage ; predict; 

rophesy. 

P OC-NOSTI€-1-TED, pp. Foreshown; foretold. 

PROG-NOS'TI€-A-TING, ppr. Foreshowing; foretelling. 

PROG-NOS-TI€-A’TION, n. 1. The act of foreshowing 8 
future course or event by present signa 2 The act of 
foretelling a course or event by present signs. 3. A fore- 
token; previous sign. 

PROG-NOSTI€-A-TOR, n. A foreknower or foreteller of 
a future course or event by present signs. 

PRO-GRAM'MA, n. (Gr.] 1. Anciently, a letter sealed with 
the king's seal.—2. In a university, a billct or advertiso- 
ment to invite persons to an oration. 3. A proclamution 
or edict posted in a public place. 4. That which is writ 
ten before something elsc; a preface. 

PRO'GRAMME (prö' , R. (Fr.; Gr. spoypaypa.] A 
brief outline or explanation of the order to be pursued, or 
the subjects embraced, in any public exercise, perform- 
ance, entertainment, or series of exercises. 

PROGRESS, n. (Fr. progrès; Sp. progreso; L. progres 
sus] 1. A moving or going forward; a proceeding on- 

ward; advancement. 2. A moving forward in growth ; 

increase. 3. Advance in business of any kind. 4. Ad. 

vance in knowledge; intellectual or moral improvement; 
roficiency. 5. Removal; passage from place to place. 
. A journey of state; a circuit.— Addison. 

PROGRESS’, v. 1. To move forward in space; to pass; 

| to proceed; as, “that silverly doth progress on th 

cheeks.”—Shak.—Ford. [These authors accent the first 
lable, but the accert is now on the second.) 2. To proceed; 
to continue onward in course.—Kn — — 

3. To advance; to make improvement.—Du Ponceau. 
PRO-GRESS E D’ (-grest), pp. Moved forward; proceeded. 
PRO-GRESSTNG, ppr. Moving forward; advancing.—Md- 

ton.— Reform of Eng. 

PRO-GRES'SION (pro-gresh'un) n. [Fr.; L. progressio.) 
1. The act of moving forward ; a proceeding in a course, 
motion onward. 2. Intellectual advance. 3. Course; 
passage.—4. In mathematics, regular or proportional ad- 
van-e m increase or decrease of numbers; continued pro- 
portion, arithmetical, geometrical or harmonical — 5. In 
music, a regular succession of chords, or movement of the 

arts in harmony. 

PRO-GRES'SION.AL (-gresh‘un-al), a. That advances; that 
is in a state of advance.— Brown. 

PRO-GRESSTVE, a. 1. Moving forward; proceeding on» 
ward; advancing.—Bacon. 2. Improving. 

PRO-GRESSTVE-LY, adv. By motion onward; by regular 
advances.— Hooker. 

PRO-GRESSTVE-NESS, x. The state of moving forward; 
an advancing ; atate of rovement. 

"PRO HA€ VI'CE. (L.] For this occasion. 

PRO-HIBTT, v. t. (L. prokibeo ; Fr. prohiber.) 1. To forbid; 
to interdict by authority; to inhibit; to disallow. 2. To 
hinder; to debar ; to prevent; to preclude. 

PRO-HIBTT-ED, pp. ora. Forbid; interdicted; hindered. 

PRO-HIB'IT-ER, *. One who prohibits or forbids; a fo» 
bidder ; an interdicter. 

PRO-HIBTT-ING, ppr. hier A interdicting; debarrina. 

PRO-HI-BY"TION (-bish'un), x. (Fr.; L. prohibitio] 1. The 
act of forbidding or interdicting; a declaration to hinder 
some action.—2. In law, a writ of prohibition is a writ i» 
suing from a superior tribunal, cted to the judges ot 
an .nferior court, commanding them to cease from the 
prosecutic~ of a suit. Blackstone.—8vw. Interdict ; die 
allowance ; inhibition. 

PRO-HI-BI"TION-I31, n. One who favors prohibitory du 

PROHIBITIVE, ° a. Forbiddin lying prohi 

- a. Fo ; imp rohibition. 

PRO-HIBTT-O.RY, $ x Barrow — Aylife id 

t PROIN, v. t. (Fr. provigner.] To lop; to trim; to prune. 
— Ben Jonson. See PRUNE. 

t PROIN, v. i To be employed in pruning.— Bacon. 

PRO-JE€T', v. t. [L. projicio; Fr. projetcr.] 1. To throw 
Out; to cast or shoot forward. 2 To cast forward in the 
mind ; to scheme ; to contrive ; to devise something to be 
done, 3. To draw or exbibit, as the form of any thing; 


to delineate. 
To shoot forward; to extend beyond 
something else; to jut; to be prominent. 
PROJECT, n. (Fr. et.) L A scheme; a design; a plan; 
something intended or devised; contrivance. 9. An idla 
scheme ; a design not practicable. 
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PROJECTED, pp. or a. Cast out or forward; echemed ; 
devised ; delineated. 

PRO-JECTILE, a. 1.Impelling forward. 2. Given by im- 
pulse; impelled forward.— Arbuthnot. 

PROJECTILE, x. 1. A body projected, or impelled for- 
ward by force, particularly through the eir.—2. Project. 
iles, in mechanical philosophy, is that part which treats of 
the motion of bodies thrown or driven by an impelling 
force above the earth. 

PRO-JE€TING, ppr. Throwing out or forward; schem- 
ing ; contriving. 

PROJECTING, ppr. ora. Shooting out; jutting ;. extend- 


ing forward; as, a ecting rock. 

PRO-JEE€'TION, w. [L. projectio.] 1. The act of rowing 
er ehooting forward.—Brown. 2. A part jutting out, aso 
t building; an extension beyond something else. 3. The 
act of scheming ; pen; scheme; design of eomething to 
be executed. 4. Plan; delineation; the representation 
of something, — Projection of the sphere, a delineation of the 
several parts of its surface on a plane. In the orthographic 
projection, the eye is supposed to be at an infinite dis- 
tance; in the stereographic, at the surface of the sphere, 
in the gromonic, at the center of the sphere. In the glob- 
ular projection, the circles of the sphere are so repre- 
sented as to present the appearance of a globe. In Mer- 
cator's projection, the meridians are drawn parallel to each 
other, and the parallels of latitude are straight lines whose 
distance from each other increases with their distance 
from the equator, so that at all places the degrees of lati- 
tude and longitude have to each other the same ratio as on 
the sphere itself.—5. In alchemy, the casting of a certain 
powder, called powder of projection, into a crucible or other 
vessel full of some prepared metal or other matter, which 
is to be thereby transmuted into gold. 

PRO-JEET MENT, s. Design; contrivance. (Little used.) 

PROJECTOR, n. 1. One who forms a scheme or design. 
2. One who forms wild or impracticable schemes. 

PRO-JECTURE, n. A jutting or standing out beyond the 
line or surface of something else. 

PROJET’ (pró-zh&), =. [Fr.] A plan proposed; the draft 
of a proposed measure, arrangement, &c. 

PRO-LAPSE' (pro-laps), n. (L. prolgpsus.) A falling down 
or falling out of some part of the body: 

PRO-LAPSE' (pro-laps?), v. & To fall down or out; to pro- 

PRO-LAP'SION, 

e , 

PRO.LAP'SUS. } See PROLAPSE, ft. 

PRO-LATE;, v. t. [L. prolatum.] To utter; to pronounce. 

PRO LATE, a. Extended beyond the line of an exact 
sphere; applied to a spheroid elongated in the direction 
of its axis; opposed to oblate. 

PRO-LATION, n. [L. prolatio. 1. Utterance; pronuncia- 
tion.—Nay ; [lite used.) 2. Delay; act of deferring ; (obs.) 
—3. A method, in music, of determining the power of semi- 
breves and minima, 

PRO-LE-GON'E-NA, 8. pl. (Gr. xpodcyopueva.) Preliminary 
observations; introductory remarks or discourses pre- 
fixed to a book or treatise. 

€RO-.LE-GOM'E-NA-RY, a. Preliminary ; introductory ; 
containing previous explanations,—Ed. Rev. 

PROLEGS, n. p. In entomology, the fleshy, pediform, and 
frequently retractile organs, which serve instead of legs, 
and assist various larvæ in their motions. 

PRO-LEP'SIS, s. [Gr. xpodct{is.] 1. Anticipation; a figure 
in rhetoric, by which objections are anticipated or pre- 
vented. 2. An error in chronology, when an event is da- 
ted before the actual time; a species of anachronism. 

PRO-LEP'TI6, Ya. 1. Pertaining to prolepsis or antic- 

PRO-LEPTI€-AL, $ ipation. 2. Previous; antecedent.— 
3. In medicine, anticipating the regular time of recurrence, 
8s a disease. 

PRO-LEP'Ti€-AL-LY, adv. By way of anticipation. 

PRO-LE-TANE-OUS, e. Having a numerous offspring. 

t PRO-LE-TARI-AN, a. (L. proletarius.) Mean; vile; vul. 
gar.— Hudibras. 

I PROLE-TA-RY, *. A common person.— Burton. 

PROLT-CIDE, n». (L. proles and cedo.) The crime of de- 
stroying one's offspring, either in the womb or after birth. 
— Bouvier. 

PRO-LIF'ER-OUS, a. [L. proles and fero.) In botany, pro- 

Ë cone Y ts own RS as : Sower k umbel. 

s , Qa. [It, Sp. prolifco; Fr. prolifque] 1. 

PRO-LIF1€.AL, $ Producing young or fruit; fruifal : 
generative; productive. 2. Productive; having the qual. 
ity of generating —3. A prolific flower (prolifer), in botany, 
is one which produces a second flower from its own cen- 
ter, or which has smaller flowers growing out of the prin- 


epal one. 
PRO-LÍFT€-A-CY, s. Fruitfulness; great productiveness. 
PRO-LIF1€-AL-LY, edv. Fruitfully; with great increase. 
PRO-LIF-I€-A'TION, x. 1. The generation of young or of 
pann In botany, the production of a second flower 
om the substance of the first. 
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PRO-LIF'I€-NESS, n, The state of being prolific. 

PRO-LIX’ (often pron. pró1íx), a. [L. Prolisws.] 1. Exvend 
ed to a great length; minute in narration or argument 
[used only with reference to style; as, a proliz writer ot 
poem.) 2. Of long duration ; (o5s.] —SvN. Long; diffuse; 
prolonged ; gomed; tedious; tiresome; wearisome. 

t PRO-LIX10OUS (-shus), a. Dilatory; tedious.—SAak. 

PRO TICNESS ¢% Great length; minute detail 

PRO-LIX'LY, adv. At great length.— Dryden. 

* PRO-LO-€U'TOR, n. [L. prologuor.] The speaker or chair- 
man of a convocation. —Swift. 

* IRO LOU TOWRHIE n. The office or station of a pro 

ocutor. 

t PROLO-GIZE, v. i. To deliver a prologue. 

* PRO'LOGUE (priog), n. [Fr.; L. prologus.) The preface 
or introduction to a discourse or performance ; chiefly, the 
discourse or poem spoken before a dramatic performance 
or play begins.— Encye. 

* PROLOGUE (prólog), v. t. [it prologare.] To introduce 
with a formal preface : 

* PRÜ'LOGUED (-logd), pp. Introduced with a preface. 

* PROLOGU-ING, ppr. Introducing with a formal preface. 

PRO-LONG’, v. t. [Fr. prolonger; It. prolungare; Sp. pro- 
longar.) 1. To lengthen in time; to extend the duration 
of; to protract. 2. To lengthen; to draw out in time by 
delay; to continue. 3. To put off to & distant time; to 

postpone. 4. To extend in space or length. 

PRO-LON*GATE. v.t. 1. Te extend or lengthen in space. 
2. To extend in time; (little used.) 

PRO-LON’Gi-TED, pp. Extended in space ; continued in 


length. 

T'RO-LON*GZ-TING, ppr. Lengthening in space. 

PRO-LON"GA'TION, ». (Fr.] 1. The act of lengthening in 
time or space. 2. Extension of time by delay or post- 

onement. 

PRO-LONGED’ (pro-longd’), pp. ora. Lengthened in dura 
tion or space. 

PRO-LONG'ER, ». He or that which lengthens in time ot 
space. 

PRO-LONG'ING, ppr. 
length. 

PRO-LU'SION (pro-lü'zhun), *. [L. prolusio.] A prelude; 
a trial before the principal performance: hence, in a gen- 
eral sense, a trial; an essay. 

PROM-E-NADE, n. (Fr.] 1. A walk for amusement or ex- 
ercise. 2. A place for vralking. 

PROM-E-NADE' v.i To walk for amusement or exercise. 

PROM-E-NAD'ER, n. He or that which promenades. 

PRONTA ETDING, ppr. Walking for amusement or exer 
cise. 

t PRO-MERTT, v. t. [L. promeritum.) 1. To oblige; to con- 
fer a favor on. 2 To deserve; to procure by merit. 

PRO-ME'THE-AN, e. 1. Pertaining to Prometheus, who 
stole fire from heaven. 2. Having the life-giving quality 
of the fire thus stolen. 

PRO-ME'THE-AN, n. A small glass tube, containing con. 
centrated sulphuric acid, and surrounded with an inflam. 
mable mixture. which it ignites on being wes Brande. 

PROMT-NENCE, ?*. (L. prominentia.] 1. A standing out 

PROMT-NEN-CY, $ from the surface of something, or that 
which juts out; protuberance. 2. Conspicuousness. 

PROMT-NENT. a. [L. prominens.] 1. Standing out beyond 
the line or surface of something; jutting; protuberant; 
in high relief. 9. Full; large, as eyes. 3. Eminent; dis- 
tinguished above others. 4. Principal; most visible or 
striking to the eye; conspicuous. 

PROMTNENT-LY, adv. In a prominent manner; so as to 
stand out beyond the other parts; eminently ; in a strik 
ing manner; conspicuously. 

PRO-MIS’€U-OUS, a. (L. promiscuus.] 1. Mingled; con 
sisting of individuals united in a body or mass withont 
order; confused; undistinguished. 2. Common; indis 
criminate ; not restricted to an individual. 

PRO-MIS'€U-OUS-LY, adv. I. [n a crowd or mass with- 
out order; with confused mixture; indiscriminately. 2. 
Without distinction of kinds.— Pope. 

PRO-MIS'€U-OUS-NESS, 2. A state of being mixed with 
out order or distinction.— Ash. 

PROMISE, n. [L. promissum; Fr. promesse] 1. In a gen- 
eral sense, a declaration or engagement made by one per: 
son to another, which binds the person who makes it to 
do or forbear a certain act specified.—9. In law, a declara- 
tion, verbal or written, made by one person to another for 
& good or valuable consideration, in the nature of a cove- 
nant, by which the promiser binds himself, and, as the 
case may be, his legal representatives, to do or forbear 
some act; and gives to the promisee a legal ngai to ( 
mand and enforce a fulfillment. 3. A binding dec r 
of something to be done or given tor another's t 
4. Hopes; expectation, or that wbich affords expecta ^ 


of future distinction. 5. That which is promised; fulf 
ment or grant of what is promised.—6. In Scripture, the 


Extending in time; continuing in 
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promise of God is the declaration or assurance which God 
bas given in his word of bestowing blessings on his people. 
PROMISE, e.t. 1. To make a declaration to another which 
binds the promiscr in honor, cousclence, or law, to do or 
forbear some act 2. To afford reason to expect. 3. To 
mahe declaration or give assurance of some bencfit to be 
conferred; to pledce or engage to bestow. : 
PROMISE, v. i 1. To assure one by a promise or binding 
declaration. 2. To afford hopes or expectations; to give 
d to expect good.—13. In ular use, this verb some: ' 
times threatens or assures of evil; as, The rogue shall be | 
punished, 1 promise you.—4. To promise one’s self, to be 
assured, or to have strong confidence. I 
PROMTSE-BRÉACH, s. Violation of promise. 
PROMTSE-BREAK' ER, m. A viulator of promises. 
PROMISED (promist), pp. or a. 
writin 


PRO 
* 


*PRO-MUL-GATOR, 2. A publisher; one who makes 
known, or teaches publicly, what was before unknown. 
PRO-MULÓE' (pro-mulj^, v. t. To promulgate; to publish 

or teach. [Promulgate is more used. 

PRO-NULGE D’ (pro-inuljd), pp. Published. 

PRO-MULG'ER, n. One who publishes or teaches what 
was before unknown.—Atterbury. 

PRO-MULÓ'TNG, ppr. Publishing. 

PRO-NA'OS, n. (Gr. xpo and vict] The porch or vestilrale 
of a temple. 

PRO-NA'TION, n. [L. pronus] 1. Among anatomists, that 
motion of the radius whereby the palm of the hand is 
turned downward; the act of turning the palm down- 
ward.— Core, 2. That position of the hand when the 
thumb is turned toward die body and the palm downward. 


Engaged by word or | PRO-NA'TOR, x. A muscle of the fore-arm which serves 


to turn the palm of the hand downward. 


PROMISEE: n. The person to whom a promise is made. | PRÓNE, a. [L. pronus.] 1. Bending forward; inclined; net 


PROM'I&ER,s. One who promises; one who engages, as- 
surcs, stipulates, or covenants.—In law, promisor’ is used. 

PROM'S-ING, ppr. 1. Engaging by words or writing ; stip- 
ulating; assuring. 9. ppr.or a. Affording just expectations 
of or reasonable ground of hope. 

PROM'IS-ING-LY, adv. In a promising manner. 

PROM‘13-SO-RI-LY, adv. By way of promise. 

PROM1IS-SO-RY, a. 1. Containing a promise or binding 
declaration of something to be done or forborne.—2. In 
law, & promissory note is a writing which contains a prom- 
ise of the payment of money or the delivery of property 
to anothcr, at or before a time specitied, in consideration 
of value received by the promiser. I 

PRON'ON-TO-RY, n. (L. promontorium; Fr. promontoire ; 
It, Sp. promontorio.) In geography, a high point of land 
or rock, projecting into the sea beyond the line of the 
coast; a headland; a high cape. 

PRO-MOTE. v. t. [L. promotus.) 1. To contribute to the 
growth, enlargement, or excellence of any thing valuable, | 
or to the increase of any thing evil; as, to promote virtue 
or vice, 2. To excite; as, to promote mutiny. 3. To raise 
to higher rank or honor.—SvN. To forward; advance 
further; patronize; help; exalt; preter ; elevate ; dignify. 

PRO-MoTED, pp. Advanced; exalted. 

PRO-NOTER, n. 1. He or that which forwards, advances, 
or promotes; an encourager. 2. One who excites. 3. An 
informer; a make-bate; [obs. 


PROMOTING, ppr. Forw ; advancing ; exciting ; 


exalting. 

PRO-MO TION, n. (Fr.] 1. Tbe act of promoting; advance- 
ment; encouragement 2. Exaltation in rank or honor ; 

referment. 

PKRO-MO'TIVE, a. Tending to advance or promote; tend- 
ing to encourage.— Hume. 

+PRO-MOVE’, e. t. To advance.—Fell. 

PROMPT, a. (Fr. prompt; It, Sp. pronto; L. promptus.) 1. 
Ready and quick to act as occasion demands. 2. Of a 
read y disposition ; acting with cheerful alacrity. 3. Quick ; 
ready ; unhesitating ; not dilatory; [applied to things.) 4. 
Quick; hasty; indicating boldness or forwardness. 5. 

y; present; told down, as payment. 6. Easy; un- 
obstructed. 

PROMPT, e. t. 1. To incite; to move or excite to action 
or exertion; to instigate. 2. To assist a spcaker when at 
a loss, by pronouncing the words forgotten or next in or- 
der. 3. To dictate; to suggest to the mind. 4. To re- 
mind; [obs. 

PROMPT-BOOK, n. The book used by the prompter of a 
theatre. 

PROMPTED, pp. Incited; moved to action; instigated ; 
assisted in speaking or learning. 

PROMPTER, n. 1. One who prompts; one who admon- 
ishes or incites to action. 2. Onc whose business is to as- 
sist an actor or speaker when at a loss, by uttering the 
first words of a sentence or words forgotten. 

PROMPTING, ppr. Inciting: moving to action; aiding a 
speaker when at a loss for the words of his picce. 

PROMPTT-TUDE, n. (Fr.; L. promptus; It. prontitudine.) 
1. Readiness; quickness of decision and action when oc- 
easion demands. 2. Readiness of will; cheerful alacrity. 

PROMPTLY, adv. Readily; quickly; expcditiously ; chcer- 
fully — Taylor. 

VKOMPTNESS, n. 1. Readiness; quickness of decision or 
action. 2. Cheerful willingness; alacrity. 3. Activity; 
RONPTU-ARY, n. [F L 

PRO -A-RY, n. (Fr. promptuaire; L. promptuarium. 
That from which supplies are drawn; a store-house ; J 

ine: a repository. 

I PROMPTURE, n. Suggestion; incitement.—Shak. 

PRO-MUL'GATE, 9. t. (L. promulgo.) To publish; to pro 
claim ; to make known by open declaration. 

PRO-MUL’GA-TED, pp. Published ; made publicly known. 

PRO-MUL'G4-TING, ppr. Pobuna 

PRO-MUL-GATION, n. The act of promulgating; publi- | 
cation; open declaration, 
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erect. —Milton. 2. Lying with the face downward. 3. 
Headlong; precipitous ; inclining in descent. 4. Sloping; 
declivous ; inclined. 5. Inclined; propense; disposed; 
as, prone to sin, prone to change. 

PRONELY, adv. So as to bend downward. 

PRONENESS, x. 1. The state of bending downward. 2. 
The state of lying with the face downward. 3. Descent, 
declivity. 4. Inclination of mind, heart, or temper; pro- 

nsion; disposition. 

PRONG, n. 1. A sharp-pointed instrument. 2. The tine of 
a fork or of a similar instrument. 3. A pointed projection. 

PRONG'-HOE, n. A hoe with prongs to break the earth. 

PRONGED, a. Having prongs or projections like the tin: 
of a fork. 

t PRONI-TY, for proneness.— More. 

PRO-NOM'IN-AL, a. (L. pronomen.) Belonging to or of the 
nature of a pronoun.— , 

PRO-NOMTN-AL-LY, adv. With the effect or after the man. 
ner of a pronoun. 

PRONOUN, n. (Fr. pronom; It. pronome; Sp. pronombre , 
L. pronomen.] In grammar, a word used instead of a 
noun or name, to prevent the repetition of it. 

PRO-NOUNCE' (pro-nouns), v. t. (Fr. prononcer; L. pro- 
nuncio.) 1. To speak; to utter articulately ; to articulate. 
9. To utter formally, officially, or solemnly. 3. To speak 
or utter rhetorically; to deliver. 4. To speak; to utter 
in almost any manner. 5. To declare or affirm. 

(pro-nouns), v.i. To speak; to make dec 
laratioh ; to utter an opinion. 

t PRO-NOUNCE' a. Declaration.—Milton. 

PRO-NOUNCE'A-BLE (pro-nouns'abl) a. That may be 
pronounced or uttered.—Pinkerton. 

PRO-NOUNCED’ (pro-nounst), pp. Spoken; uttered; da 
clared solemnly. 

PRO-NOUNC'ER, n. One who utters or declares. 

PRO-NOUNCING, ppr. 1. Speaking; uttcring ; declaring 
2. a. Teaching pronunciation. 

PRO-NUN'CIAL, c, Pertaining to pronunciation. 

* PRO-NUN-CI-ATION, n. (Fr. prononciation ; L. pronun 
ciatio.] 1. The act of uttering with articulation; utter- 
ance. 2. The mode of uttering words or sentences; par- 
ticularly, the art or manner of uttering a discourse public 
ly with propriety and gracefulness; now called delivery. 

1t PRO-NUN'CIA-TIVE, a. Uttering confidently ; dogmatical. 

PROOF, n. (Ser profan ; Sw. prof; Dan. prove; D. proef , 
Fr. preuve] 1. Any etfort, process, or operation that as 
certains truth or fact.—2. In law and lagic, that which con 
vinces the mind of the certainty of truth or fact, and pro- 
duces belief. 3. Firmness or hardness that resists impres- 
sion, or yields not to force; impenetrability of physical 
bodies: as, arms of -—Dryden. 4. Firmness of mind; 
stability not to be shaken.—5. The proof of spirits consists 
in little bubbles which appear on the top of the liquor aft- 
er agitation, called the bead, and. by the French, chapelet. 
6. The degree of strength in epirit; as, high proof; first 
proof.—7. In printing and engraving, a rough impression 
of a sheet, taken for correction ; plu. proofs, not prores. 8. 
Armor sufficiently firm to resist impression.—Shak. ; [obs.) 
— Proof is elliptically put for of proof; as, he is proof against 
all assaults.—Proof-impression, an early impression of an 
engraving, considered the best, as being first taken —Svs. 
Trial; essay; experiment; test; evidence; testimony; 
reason; argument; demonstration. 

PROOF'-SHEET, n. See Proor, No. 7. 

PROOF-SPIR-IT, n. A mixture of equal weights of pure 
alcohol and water. 

PROOF-TEXT, ». A text of Scripture relied upon fur 
proving a doctrine, &c. 

PROOFLESS, a. Wanting sufficient evidence to induce be 
licf; not proved.— Boyle. 

t ROP De De adv. f ond pror 

PROP, v. t. [D., Dan. prop; Sw. propp; D. proppen.) 1. Te 
support or prevent From falling by placing something un- 
der or against. 2. To support by standing under or against. 
3. To support; to sustain; [in a gen sense.) 
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PROP, n. That which sustains an incumbent weight; that 
on which any thing rests for support; a support; & stay. 
PRO-PJE-DEU'TIOS, x. (Gr. rps and rucdevw.j Prelimina- 
ry learning connected with any art or science.— Brande. 
PROP'A-GA-BLE, a. 1. That may be continued or multi- 

pied by natural generation or production. 2. That may 
spread or extended by any means, as tencts, doctrines, 

or principles. 
PROP-A-GAN'DA, x. (from L.] The popular name of a so- 
ciety in Rome, charged with the management of the Ro- 
rs Catholic missions, and styled Societas de Propaganda 


Fide. 
PROP-A-GAN'DISM, n. The art or practice of propagating | 


tenets or PCIE pies — Deis 

PROP-A-GAN'DIST, n. A person who devotes himself to 
the spread of any system of principles.— Walsh. 

PROP'A-GATE, v. t. (L. propago; it. gine] i. To 
give continuance or greater number to the kind by gener- 
ation or successive production. 2. To extend; to impel 
forward in space, aa sound. 3. To cause to go from per- 
son to person; to extend; to give birth or currency to, as 
a report. 4. To carry from place to place; to extend by 
pasang and establishing in places before destitute, as re- 

gion. 5. To extend or give increase to. 6. To gener- 

ate; to produce.—Syn. To multiply; continue; increase; 
spread ; diffuse; disseminate ; promote. 

PROP'A-GATE, v. i To have young or issue; to be pro- 
duced or multiplied by gcneration, or by new shoots or 


plants. 

PROP'A-GA-TED, pp. or a. Continued or multiplied by gen- 
eration or production of the same kind ; £ Set ; atendeq 

PROP’A-GA-TING, ppr. Continuing or multiplying the kind 
by generation or production ; spreading and establishing. 

PROP-A-GA"TION, n. (Fr.; L. propagatio.) 1. The act of 

propagating ; the continuance or multiplication of the kind 

y generation or successive production. 2. The spreading 
or extension of any thing. 3. The spreading of any thing 

by panting and establishing in places before destitute. 4. 

A forwarding or promotion. 

PROP’A-Gi-TOR, n. 1. One who continues or multiplies 
his own species by generation. 2. One who continues or 
multiplies any species of animals or plants. 3. One who 
spreads or causes to circulate, as a report. 4. One who 
plants and establishes in a country destitute. 5. One who 

lante, originates, or extends; one who promotes. 

PRO-PEL', v. t. (L. propello.] To drive forward; to urge 
or press onward by force. 

PRO-PELL ED' (pro-peld^, pp. Driven forward. 

PRO-PEL'LER, n. 1. A contrivance for propelling steam- 
boats by the action of a screw placed in the stern. 2 A 
steam-boat thus propelled. 

PRO-PEL'LING, ppr. or a. Driving forward. 

PRO-PEND', v. i (L. ropende-] To lean toward; to in- 
cline; to be disposed in favor of any thing.—Shak. (Rare.] 

PRO-PEND'EN.CY, n. (L. propendens.] 1. A leaning to- 
ward; inclination; tendency of desire to any thing. 2 
Preconsideration ; attentive deliberation. (Little used.) 

PRO-PEND'ENT,a. Inclining forward or toward.—South. 

PRO-PENSE" Q ppr. Inclining toward. 

- ' (pro-pens’), a. (L. propensus] Leaning to- 

Ë Bi Li ated ó Nu at ;] Mta danced. : 

-PEN’ , UR. r. propension ; L. propensio.] 1. 

PRO-PENST-TY, $ Bent of mind, natural Bicis] [In 


this sense, propensityis commonly used.] 2. Natural tend- 
ency.—SYN. Disposition; bias; inclination; proclivity; 
roneness. 


PROP’ER, a. (Fr. propre; It. proprio or propio; Sp. io ; 
L. proprius.) 1. Peculiar; naturally or ersentially belong. 
ing to a person or thing; not common. 2. Particularly 
sulted to. 3. One's own; as, my proper hands.—Shak. ` 4. 
Noting an individual ; pertaining to one of a species, but 
not common to the whole; as, a proper nume. 9. Fit; 
suitable; adapted; accommodated. 6. Correct; just. 7. 
Not figurative; as, plain and proper terms.—Burne«. 8. 
Well-formed; handsome. 9. Tall; lusty ; bandsome with 
bulk.—Shak.; [not used.) 10. Mere; pure; as, ® proper 
fool; [unusual ]—11. In vulgar language, very; as, proper 

od. Halliwell.—19. In heraldry, a term applied to an ob- 
t represented of its natural color.— Brande. 

PROPER-LY, adv. 1. Fitly; suitably; ina proper manner. 
2, In a strict sense. 

PROP'ER-NESS, n. 1. The quality S DEDE i uku ap [rare.) 
2, Tallness; (obs.] 3. Perfect form; handsomeress. 

PROP'ER-TY, x. (from proper.) 1. A peculiar quality or at- 
tribute of any thing; that which is inherent in a subject, 
or naturally essential to it. 2. An acquired or artificial 
quality ; that which is given by art or bestowed by man. 
3. Quality ; disposition. 4. The exclusive right of pos- 
sessing, enjoying, and disposing of a ee: wnership. 5. 
Possession held in one's own nght—Dryden. 6. The thing 
owned ; that to which a person has the legal title, whether 

his possession or not. 7. An estate, whether in lands, 
goods, or money. 8. An estate; a farm; a plantation. 9. 
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Nearncas or right—Shak. 10. Propriety ; [obs.]—11. Prop- 
erties, the dresses and other appendages usod in a theatre, 
the keeper of which Ís still called the property man.—Shak. 
—Toone ; ory Property, the cxclusive right of 
printing, publishing, and making profit by onc's own writ- 


gs. 
1 PROP'ER-TY, v. t. ‘To invest with qualities, or to take as 
one's own; to appropriate.— Skak. 


PRO-PIIANE’. See PROFANE. 
par xpoóactu.] In medicine, 
a disease. 


PROPH'A-SIS (prof'a-sis), n. 
prognose; foreknowledge o 

PROPH'E-CY (prof'e-se), n. (Gr. zoo$nrtia.] 1. A foretell- 
ing; prediction; a declaration of something to come.—4 

In Scripture. a book of prophecies; a history. 3. Preach- 

ing; public interpretation of Scripture ; exhortation or in- 

j _ struction.—Prov., xxxi 

PROPH'E-SI ED (prof'e-side), pp. Foretold; predicted. 

PROPH'E-SI-ER, n. One who predicts events. 

PROPH'E-8T, v. t. 1. To foretell future events; to predict. 
2. To foreshow.—Shak. ; (little used.) 

PROPH'E-ST, v. £ 1. To utter predictions; to make dec- 
larations of events to come.—2. In Scripture, to preach; to 
instruct in religious doctrines; to interpret or explain 
Scripture or religious subjects; to exhort.—1 Cor, xiii, 

PROPH'E-S?-ING, ppr. Foretelling events. 

PROPHE-SY-ING, n. The act of foretelling or of preachin 

PROPHET, n. [Gr. xpodnrns; L. propheta; Fr. propius] 
1. One who foretells future events; a predicter; a fore- 
teller.—2. In Scripture, a person inspired or instructed by 
God to announce future events. 3. An interpreter; one 
who explains or communicates sentiments.— Ez., vii 4. 
One who pretends to foretel;; an impostor.—School of the 
prophets, among the Israelites, a school or college in which 

oung men were educated and qualified for public teachers. 

P OPHET-LIKE, a. Like a prophet.—Shkak. 

PROPH'ET-ESS, n. A female prophet.—Judf. iv. 
PRO-PHET'6€, 3a. L Containing prophecy : foretelling 
PRO-PHETI€-AL, $ future events. 2 Unfolding future 


events, 

PRO-PHETI€-AL-LY, adv. By way of prediction; in the 
manner of prophecy.—Dryden. 

I PROPH'ET-IZE, v. t. To give prediction. 

PRO-PHORTE, a. (Gr. xpodopixos.] Enunciative. 

PROPH-Y-LACTI€, x (Gr. xpoóvAakrtkog.] .n medt 

PROPH-Y-LAOTI€-AL, $ cine, preventive; defending 
from disease.—Core. 

PROPH-Y-LA€'TIO, n. A medicine which preserves or de- 
fends against disease ; a preventive.— 

PROP-I-NA'TION, n. (L. propinatio.] The act of pledging, 
or drinking first and then offering the cup to another.— 


Potter. 

t PRO-PENE’. v. t. [L. propino.] 1. To pledge; to drink first 
and then offer the cup to another. 2. pr sur 

PRO-PIN‘QUI-TY (pro-pink we-te), n. [L. nguitas.] 1 
Nearness in place; neighborhood. 2. Nearness in time. 
3. Nearnesa of blood ; kindred. 

PRO-PY"TIA-BLE (-pish’a-bl), a. That may be induced to 
favor, or OE Clun sey PP repli T i 

PRO-PY’TIA -pish'áte), v. t. [L. tio. o conciliate , 
to appeese one offended and render him favorable; to reo 
onciie; to make propitious.—P 

PRO-PY"TIA-TED, pp. Appeased and rendered favorable , 
concilisted. 

PRO-PYI"TIA-TING, Conciliating; appeasing the wrath 
of and rendering favorable. 

* PRO-PY^TT-A^TION (-pish-e-&’ehun), n. [Fr.) 1. The act of 
appeasing wrath and conciliating the favor of an offended 
person; the act of makin opitious.—2. In theology, the 
atonement or atoning sacrifice which removes the obstacle 
to man's salvation. 

PRO-PY"TIATOR, n. One who propitiates.—Skerwood 

PRO-PYI"TIA-TO-RI-LY, adv. By way of propitiation. 
PRO-PY'TIA-TO-RY, a. Having thc powcr to make pro- 

itious. — Stillingftcet. 

RO-PY"TIA-TO-RY, n. Among the Jews, the mercy-seat; 
the lid or covcr of the ark of the covenant, lined within 
and without with plates of gold.— Encyc. 

PRO-PY"TIOUS (pro-pish’us), a. (L. propitius.] 1. Favora- 
ble; kind. 2. Disposed to be gracious or merciful ; ready 
to forgive sins and bestow blessings. 3. Favorable; as, a 

itious season. 

PRO-PI"TIOUS-LY, adv. Favorably; kindly.—Roscommoa. 

PRO-PY"TIOUS-NESS, "n. 1. Kindness; disposition to treat 
another kindly ; disposition to forgive. 2. Favorableness. 

PROPLASM, n. ist po and vacua] A mold ; a matrix. 

PRO-PLAS'TICE, n. e art of makíng molds for castings. 

PROPO-LIS, n. [Gr.] A thick, odorous substance hering 
some resemblance to wax, and smelling like storax ; u 

the holes and crevices in their hives. 


by bees to stop (L. proponens.) One who makes a pro- 


PRO-PO'NENT, n. 


Pa Pa a er fe Polos X de comparative re 
lation of any one ng to another.—2. In mathematics, the 
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gientity, eimilitude, or equality of two ratios.— Proportion 
difere from retio. Ratio is properly the relation of two 
magnitudes or quantities of one and thc same kind; as, 
tbe reto of 5 to 10, or the ratio of B to 16. Proportion is 
the sameness or likeness of two such relations. Thus, 5 
is to 10 as à to 16; that is. 5 bears the same rclation to 10 
as 8 docs to 16. zlence we say, such numbers are in pro- 
portion. Proportion is also sometimes applicd to the se- 
rics of terms among which an cquality of ratios existe.—3. 
in eruAmetic, a rulc by which, when three numbers are 
given, a fourth number is found. 4. Symmetry ; suitable 
adaptation of one part or thing to another. 5. Equal or 
just share. 6. Form; size; [rave) 7. The relation be- 
tween uncqual things of the same kind, by which their 
several parts correspond to each other with an equal aug- 
mentation and diminution, as in reducing and enlargin 
figures. — Harmonical or musical pr ion is when, o 
three or four quantitics, the first ie to the last as the difter- 
ence between the first two is to the difference between the 
last two.—Arith metical an equality of arithmet- 
ical ratios. —Geometrical proportion, an equality of gcomet- 
rical ratios.— pr ion, an equality between a 
direct ratio and a reciprocal ratio.-—Day. 

PRO-PORTION, v. t. 1. To adjust the comparative relation 
of one thing or one part to another. 2 To form with sym- 
metry or suitablencss, as the of the body. 

PRO-POR'TION-A-BLE, e. L , that may be propor- 
tioned or made proportional; but, in common usage, pro- 


PRO-PORTION-&-BLE-NESS, m. State of being propor- 


tiopable. 

PRO-POR'TION-A-BLY, adv. According to proportion or 
comparative relation. 

PRO POR'TION-AL, a. [It. proporzionale ; Fr. ionnel.) 
1. Having a due comparative relation; being in suitable 
proportion or degree.—2. In mathematics, having the same 
ratio; as, four quantities are proportional; having always 
the same ratio; as, the momentum of a body is 
tional to the product of its quantity of matter and velocity. 
3. Relating to proportion; as, proportional compasses. 

PRO-PORTION.-AL, n. A number or quantity proportional ; 
a Dame given, ín mathematics, to the terms of a proportion. 

PRO-POR-TION-ALT.TY, n. The quality of being in pro- 
poron o 

PRO-PORTION-AL-LY, adv. In proportion; in due degree; 
with suitable comparative relation. 

PRO-PORTION-ATE, e. Adjusted to something else ac- 
cording to a certain rate or comparative relation; propor- 
tional.— Locke. 

PRO.POR'TION-ATE, ».t. To proportion; to make pro- 
portional; to adjust according to a settled rate or to due 
comparative relation.— Bentley, 

PROU-PORTION-ATE-LY, adə. With due proportion; ac- 
cording to a settled or suitable rate or degree. 

PRO-PORTION-ATE-NESS, n. The state of being adjust- 
cd by due or settled proportion or comparative relation ; 
suitableness of proportions. 

PRO-PORTIONED, pp. or a. Made or adjusted with due 
proportion or with symmetry of parts. 

PRO-PORTION-ING, ppr. Making proportional 

PRO-PORTION-LESS, e Without proportion; without 


symmetry of parts. 

PRO-PO'SAL (zal, n. 1. That which is offered or pro- 

pounded for consideration or acceptance; a scheme or 

esign, terms or conditions proposed. 2. A bringing be. 
fore mind.—Srw. Offer; proffer; tender; overture; 
proposition. 

PRO-POBE’ (-póze^, v. t. (Fr. proposer; L. propono.) 1. To 
bring forward or offer for consideration, discussion, ac- 
ceptance, or adoption. 2. To offer or present for consid. 
eration.—To propose to ene's self, to intend ; to design; to 


purpose. 

PLO-POSE:, v. i. L To lay schemes.—Shak.; (not used.) 
2 To offer one’s self in .—Miss Pickering. [To 
propose is frequently used in the scnse of to purpose; as, 


I Opa to go to-day.] 

1 PRO-PG,SE' n. Talk; discoursc.—Skak. 

PRO-POS ED' (pro-pózd^, pp. or a. Offercd or presented for 
consideration, discussion, acceptance, or adoption. 

PRO-POS'ER, 2. One who offcrs any thing for considera- 
tion or eduption.— Locke. 

PRO-P681NG, ppr. Offering for consideration, acceptance, 
or adoption. 

PROP-O-61°TION (-zish’un), n. (Fr.; L. sitio.) L That 
which is proposed; that which is offered for consideration, 
acceptance, or adoption; a proposal; offer of terms.—2. 
In logic, one of the three parts of a regular argument ; the 
pert of an argumcnt in which some quality, ncgative or 
positive, is attributed to a subject —3. In mathematics, a 
statement in terms either of a truth to be deincnatrated or 
of an operation to be performed. —A4. In oratury, that which 
is offered or affirmed aa thc subject of tho discoursc; any 
thing stated or affirmed for discussion or illustration.—5. 
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In poetry, the first part of a poem, in which the author 
states thc subject or matter of it. 

PROP-O-SI"TION-AL (-zish'un-al) a. Pertaining to a prop 
osition ; considered as a proposition.-- Watts. 

PRO-POUND*, v. t. [L. propono.) 1. To propoee; to ofer 
for consideration. 2. To offer; to exhibit; to propose.-- 
3. In ational churches, to propose or name as a 
candidate for admission to communion with a church. 

PRO-POUND'ED, pp. Proposed; offered for consideratiog 

PRO-POUNIYER, 2. One who proposes or offers for con 
sideration. 

PRO O UNTING, ppr. Proposing; offering for considera 

on. 

PROPPED (propt), pp. Supported ; sustained by something 

PROPPING. 77 

,ppr. Supporting by something beneath. 

PRO-PRE'TOR, n. [L. propretor. Among the Romans, a 
magistrate who, having disch the otfice of pretor at 
home, was appointed to the government of a province. 

PRO-PRYE-TA-RY, n. (Fr. proprietaire.) 1. A proprietor or 
owner ; one who has the exclusive title to a thing ; one 
who possesses or holds the title to a thing in his own 
right.—2. In monasteries, such monks were called proprie 
taries as had reserved goods and effects to themselves, 
notwithstanding their renunciation of all at the time of 
their profession. 

PRO-PRYE-TA-RY, a. Belonging to a proprietor or owner, 
or to Lr rietary. 

PRO-PRYE-TOR, n. (L. proprietas.) An owner; the person 
who has the legal right or exclusive title to any thing, 
whether in possession or not. 

PRO-PRYE-TOR-SHIP, ». State of being proprietor. 

PRO-PRTE-TRESS, x. A female who has the exclusive e 
gal right to a thing. —L’ Estrange. 

PRO-PRTY'E-TY, n. [Fr. propriete ; L. proprietas.) 1. Prima- 
rily, property; peculiar or exclusive right of possession ; 
ownership.—Mftiton ; [obs.] 2. Fitness; suitableness ; ap. 
propriateness ; consonance with established principles, 
rules, or customs; justness; accuracy. 3. Proper etate. 

PRO-PRO€'TOR, n. In the English universities, an assist- 
ant proctor.—Hook. 

PROPT. See PROPPED. 

PRO-POGN’ (pro-püne^, v. t. (L. propugno.]. To contend 


for; to defend; to vindicate.—Hammond. {Little used.) 
t PRO-PUG'NA-ELE, n. [L. propugnaculum.] A fortress. 
t PRO-PUG-NA'TION, n. (L. propugnatio. fense. 


PRO-PÜGN'ER (pro-pün'er) n. A defender; a vindicator. 
PROP Sa al Contending for ; defending. 
M n. 


PRO-PUL-SA'TI [L. propulsatio.] The act of driving 
PRO-PULSE ( E b). Se te po z do] T 1 
- ro-puis^, v. t. . ulso. o repel; to 
drive otf.— 7 ave. [Little used.) I d 


PRO-PUL’SION (-shun), n. [L. propulsus.] The act of driv- 
ing forward.— Bacon. 

PRO-PUL'SIVE, a. Tending or having power to repel. 

PRO-PY-L/E'UM, n. (L.; Gr. sposvAatoy.] In ancient archi. 
tecture, any court or vestibule before a building, or before 
its principal part; more particularly, the entrance to such 
court or vestibule.—Gwilt 

PROP'Y-LON, n. (Gr. xporvAo», xpo, and xu)n, a gate.) The 
porch, vestibule, or entrance of an edifice.— Russell. 

PRO RATA. [L.] In proportion. 

PRORE, n. [L. prora.) The prow or fore-part of a ship.- 
+£ [Not in use except in poetry.) 

PRO RE N2 TA. (L.] According to exigences or circum- 
stances. 

PRO-REP'TION, n. [from L. prorepo.] A creeping on. 

PRO-RO-GATION, 2. [L. prorogatio.) 1. Continuance in 
time or duration; a lengthening or prolongation of time.— 
South ; [rare.]—2. In England, the continuance of Parlia 
ment from one session to another, as an adjournment is a 
Continuance of thc session from day to day. 

PRO-ROGUE' (pro-rég), v. t. (Fr. prorager ; L. prorogo.) L 
To protract; to prolong; [rare.] 9. To defer; to delay; 
[rare] 3. To continue the Parliament from one session 
e another. “Parliament is proragued by the royal au- 

ority." 

PRO-ROGUED (pro-rógd^, pp. Prolonged; continued from 
onc session to another. 

PRO-RUP'TION, a. (L. proruptus.]) The act of bursting 
forth i 8 bursting out.— Brown, 

PRO-BATE, a. [L. prosaicus ; Fr. prosaique.] 1. Pertaining 
to prose resembling prose; not restricted by numbers 
2. Dull; unintercsting.—Ed. Rev. 

PRO-SA'1O-AL-LY, adv. In a prosaic or dull mannor. 

PRO'BA-ISM, n. That which is in the form of prose writing 


— Coleridge. 

PRO'SA-IST, n. A writer of prose. 

IPRO'SAL,a. Prosaic.— Brown. 

PRO-SC£'NI-UM, n. (Gr. xp. and oryn.) 1. In tbe encient 
theatre, the whole of the stage. —2. In the modern theatre, 
the frontispieco or front part of the atage, where thc drop- 
sccnc separates the stage from the audience.— Brenda. 
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PRO-SERIBE,, v. t. (L. proscribo.]) 1. To put one out of the 
rotection of law, and promise a reward for his head. 2. 
o put out of the protection of tbe law, without such a 
promise. 3. To denounce and condcmn as dangerous and 
not worthy of reception; to reject utterly, as doctrines. 
4. To censure and condemn as utterly unworthy of uso, 
reception, &c.—SvN To outlaw; doom; banish; inter- 
dict; prohibit; forhid. 

PRO-SCRIBED’ (pro-ekribc’), pp. or a. Doomed to destruc- 
tion; denounced as dangerous, or as unworthy of recep- 
tion; condemned; banished. 

PRO-SCRIB'ER, * One who dooms to destruction: one 
who denounces as dangerous, or as utterly unworthy of 
reception. 

PRO-SERIBING, ppr. Dooming to destruction; denounc- 
ing d anrora of protection or reception ; condemning ; 

an g- 

PRO-SERIP'TION, ». (L. proscriptio.] 1. The act of pro- 
scribing or dooming to death; among the Romans, the pub- 
lic offer of a reward for the head of a political enemy. 2. 
A purig out of the prote Son of law; condemning to ex- 
ile. 3. Censure and condemnation; utter rejection. 

PRO-SCRIP'TIVE, a, Pertaining to or consisting in pro- 

pon] proscribing.— Burke. 

PROSE, n. [L., It, Sp. prosa ; Fr. prose.) 1. The natural lan- 
guage of man ; language loose and unconfined to poetical 
measure, in distinction from verse.—2. In the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, a hymn introduced into the mass on certain 
festival days; (see SEquENCE.]— Prose is sometimes used 
adjectively ; as, prose writings. 

PROBE, v. t. 1. To write in prose.—Milton. 2. To make a 
tedious relation.— Mason. 

PROS'E-CUTE, v. t. (L. prosecutus.) 1. To follow or pur- 
sue with a view to reach, execute, or accomplish ; to com- 
mence or continue endeavors to obtain or complete; to 
persist in or continue efforts already begun. 2. To seek 
to obtain by legal process. 3. To accuse of some crime 
or breach of law, or to pursue for redress or punishment, 
before a legal tribunal 

PROS'E-CUTE, v. i To carry on a legal prosecution; as, 
to prosecute for public offenses.— Blackstone. 

PROS'E-€U-TED, pp. Pursued, or begun and carried on 
for execution or accomplishment, as a scheme ; pursued 
for redress cr punishment in a court of law, as a person ; 
demanded in law, as & right or claim. 

PROS'E-CU-TING, ppr.or a. Pursuing, or be g and 
carrying on for accomplishment; pursuing for redress 
or p ent; une for, as a right or claim. 

PROS-E-CU'TION, n. 1. The act or process of endeavorin 
to ma or accomplish something; pursuit by efforts o 

y or mind. 2 The institution and carrying on of a 
suit in a court of law or equity to obtain some right, or to 
redress and punish some wrong. 3. The institution or 
commencement and continuance of a criminal suit; the 
process of exhibiting formal charges against an offender 
before a legal tribunal, and pursuing tbem to final judg- 
ment. 

PROS'E-CU-TOR, n. 1. One who pursues or carries on 
any purpose, plan, or business 2. The person who in- 
stitutes and carries on a criminal suit in a legal tribunal, 
or one who exhibits criminal charges against an offender. 

PROSF-LYTE, « (Fr. proselyte ; It. prosolita ; Gr. wpoo- 
-Àvroc.] A new convert to some religion or religious sect, 
Or to some pou opinion, system, or party. 

PROS'E-L?TE, v. t. To make a convert to some religion, 
or to some opinion or aystem.—Macknig t. 

PROSE-LY-TED, pp.ora. Madeaconvertto some religion. 

PROS'E-LY-TING, ppr. or a. converts. 

PROS'E-LYT-I8M, 2. 1. The making of converts to a re- 
ligion or religious sect, or to any opinion, system, or party. 
—Burke, 2. Conversion to a system or creed. 

PROS'E-LY T-IZE, to make converts, or to convert, is not 
well authorized, or not in common use, and is wholly un- 
necessary. 

t PRO-SEM-I-NA'TION, n. (L. proseminatus.] Propagation 
by seed.— Hale. 

PROS-EN-NE-A-HEDRAL, a, (Gr. mpos, cyvea, and ¿¿pa.] 
In crystallography, having nine faces on two adjacent parts 
of the crystal. [Not used.) 

PROS'ER, n. 1. A writer oi prose.— Drayton. 2. One who 
dwells with tedious minuteness on uninteresting matters. 

PROSTING, ppr. or a. Talking or writing in a dull, unin- 
teresting manner. 

PROS'NG, s. Dull, tedious minuteness in speech or writing. 

PRO-SLAV'ER-Y, a. In favor of slavery. 

PRO'SY, a. Dull and tedious in discourse or writing. 

° PRO-SUDI-AL, la. Pertaining to prosody, or the quanti- 

PRO-SOD'IC-AL, § ty and accents of syllables; according 
to the rules of prosody. 

* PRO-SU'DKAN, ^. One skilled in prosody, or in the rules 
of pronunciation and metrical composition. 

PROS'O-DIST, n. One who understands prosody. 

PROS'O-DY, n. (Fr. prosodie; L. prosodia.) That part of 
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grammar which treats of the quantity of eyllables, of ac 
cent, and of the laws of venue Goa: 7 Nem 

PROS-O-PO-LEP'SY, n. (Gr. xpocwxodnya.) Respect of 
persons; more particularly, a premature opinion or preju- 
dice against a person, formed by a view of his external 
appearance. Addison. 

PROS-O-PO-PCE'A, n. (Gr. zpocwrowona.) Afigure in rhetor- 
te by which things are represcnted as persons, or by which 
things inanimate are spoken of as animated beinga, or by 
which an absent person is introduced as speaking, or & 
UT person is represented as alive and present. 

PROSPECT, n. (L. us.) 1. View of things within 
the reach ofthe eye. 2. View of things to come; intel- 
lectual sight; expectation. 3. Tbat which is presented to 
the eye, &s a scene or landscape; the place and the ob- 
jects seen. 4. Object of view. 5. View delineated or 

ainted ; gietuxeegue representation of a landscape. 6. 
Place which aff: an extended view. 7. Position of the 
front of a building. 8. Expectation, or 
tion. 9. A looking forward; a rega 
ture; [rare.) 

PRO-SPEC'TION, n. The act of looking forward, or of pro- 
viding for future wants.— Paley. 

PRO-SPECT'IVE, a. 1. Looking forward in time; regard- 
ing the future ; opposed to retrospective.— W. Jay. 2. Act 
ing with foresight.— CAüd. 3. Pertaining to a prospect; 
viewing at a distance.—. Milton. 4. Furnishing with an ex- 
tensive prospect- EAE 

PRO-SPECT'VE, n. scene before or around us.-— 
Rich. Dict. 

PRO-SPECTTVE-LY, ade. With reference to the future. 

PRO-SPEECT'IVE-NESS, n. State of being prospective. 

PRO-SPE€T'US, ^. [L.] The plan of a literary work, con- 
taining the ral subject or design, with the manner 
and terms of publication, and sometimes a specimen of it. 

PROSPER, v. t. (L. prospero.) To favor; to render suc- 
cessful.— Dryden. 

PROSPER, v. i 1. To be successful; to succeed. 2. To 
grow or increase; to flourish ; to thrive; to make gain. 

PROS'PERED, pp. Having success; favored. 

PROS'PER-ING, ppr. Rendering successful; advancing in 
growth, wealth, or any 

PROS-PERT-TY, ^. (L. prosperitas.) Advance or gain in 
any thing good or desirable; successful progress in an 
business or enterprise ; attainment of the object desire 
—Syn. Success; good fortune; thrift; prosperousness ; 
weal; welfare; well-being ; happiness. 

PROS'PER-OUS, a. (L. us.) 1. Advancing in the 
pursuit of any thing desirable; making gain or increase; 
characterized by success. 2. Favoring success; as, pros- 
perous gales.—Syn. Successful; flourishing ; thriving ; fa 
vorable ; fortunate ; auspicious; lucky. 

PROS'PER-OUS-LY, edv. With gain or increase ; success- 


ERAN. 
PROS'PER-OUS-NESS, n. The state of being successful ; 


PRO-SP-CIENCE (-spish L. prospi Th 
PI" -spish'ens), n. [L. ciens. e act 

of looking forward. — Dict, AN 

PROSS, n. Talk; conversation, rather of the gossiping 
kind.— Brockett. 

PROSTATE, a. (from Gr. sperme. In anatomy, the proe- 
tate gland is a gland situated just before the neck of the 
bladder in males, and surrounding the beginning of the 


urethra. 

PROS-TER-NA'TION, n. [L. prosterno.] A state of being 
cast down ; dejection ; depression. [Little used. 

PROS'THE-SIS, n. (Gr.] 1. In surgery, the addition of an 
artificial part to supply a defect of the body; as a wooden 
leg, &c.—2, In medicine, an overlapping; as, the prosthesis 
of one febrile period upon another.—3. In grammar, a fig- 
ure consisting in prefixing one or more letters to the be- 
ginning of a word, as beloved. 

PROST ET1€, a. (Gr. xpocOcros.) Prefixed, as a letter to 
a word. 

PROS'TI-TUTE, v. t. (L. prostituo.) 1. To offer freely to » 
lewd use, or to indiscriminate lewdness. 2 To give up 
to any vile or infamous purpose; to devote to any thing 
base; to sell to wickedness. 3. To offer or expose upon 
vile terms or to unworthy persons. 

PROSTI-TUTE, a. Openly devoted to lewdness ; sold to 
wickedness or to infamous purposes. 

PROSTITUTE, *. 1. A female given to indiscriminate 
lewdness; a strumpet. 2 A base hireling; a mercena 
m one who offers himself to infamous employments for 


PROS'TI.TU. TED, pp. ora. Offered to common lewdness ; 
devoted to base purposes. I 

PROS'TI-TU.TING, ppr. Offering to indiscriminate lewd- 
ness ; devoting to infamous uses. 

PROS.TI.TÜ'TIÓN, n. (Fr.; L. prostituo.) 1. The act or 
practice of offering the body to an indiscriminate inter. 
course with men; common lewdness of & female. 3, 
The act of setting one's self to sale, or of devoting to ta. 


ound of expecta- 
to something fa. 
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famous purposes what is in one's power ; as, the prostitu- 
sien of genius, of the press, &c. 

PROSTI-TU-TOR, n. One who prostitutes; one who sub- 
mits himself or offers another to vile purposes. 

PROSTRATE, e. (L. prostrarus.) 1. Lying at length, or 
with the body extended on the ground or other surface. 
> Lying at mercy, as a supplicant 3. Lying in the pos- 
ture of humility or adoration. 

PROSTRATE, v.:. 1. To lay flat; to throw down. 2. To 
throw down; to overthrow; to dcmolish; to ruin; to 
overturn, as law or order.—3. To prostrate one's self, to 
throw one's self down or to fall in humility or adoration. 
4. To bow in humble revercnce. 5. To sink totally; to 
reduce, as one's vital powers. 

PROS TEA TED IP: ora. Laid at length ; laid flat ; thrown 
down: destroy: 

PROSTRA-TING, ppr. Laying flat; throwing down; de- 


stroying. 

PROS-TRA'TION, n. 1. The act of throwing down or lay- 
ing fat 2. The act of falling down, or the act of bowing 
in humility or adoration ; Pee ak the act of falling on 
the face. 3. Great depression ; dejection.—4. In medicine, 
a latent, not an exhausted state of the vital energies ; great 
oppression of natural strength and vigor ; that state cf the 
body in disease in which the system is oppressed. 

PROSTYLE, n. (Gr. xpoorvdos.) In architecture, a portico 
in which the columns atand in advance of the building to 
which they belong.—G»ilt. 

PRÓ'SY,a. 1. Like prose. 2 Dull. 

PRO-SYL'LO-6ISM, n. [pro and syllogism.) A prosyllogism 
is when two or more syllogisms are so connected that the 
conclusion of the former is the major or minor of the fol. 


lowing. 

PRO-TA€'TIO, a.  Protactic persons, in plays are those 
who give a narrative or explanation of the piece. 

PRO TAN'TO. (L.] For so much. 

* PROT'A.SIS, n. (Gr. rporacis.] 1. A proposition ; a max- 
im. Johnson.—2. In the ancient drama, the first part of a 
Comic or tragic piece, in which the several persons are 
shown, their characters intimated, and the subject pro- 

posed and entered on. 3. The subordinate member of a 
sentence, generally of a conditional sentence; opposed to 
apodosis. 

PRO-TAT'€, a. (Gr. xporarixos.) Being placed in the be- 
ginning; prerioua Dryden. 

PROTE-AN, a. Pertaining to Proteus; readily assuming 
different shapes. — SeePaoTEUSs. 

PRO-TEET; v.t. (L. us.) To cover from danger or 
injury ; to throw a shelter over; to keep in safety —Syn. 
To shield; defend; guard; preserve; save; secure; har- 
bor ; shelter ; patronize ; countenance ; foster. 

PRO-TE€T'ED, pp. or a. Covered or defended from in- 
Jury ; preserved in safety. 

PRO-TEC€TING, ppr.or a. Shielding from injury ; defend- 
ing ; serving in safety. 

PRO-TE€T'ING-LY, adv. 
protection.— Carlyle. 

PRO-TE€'TION, x. 1. The act of protecting or preserving 
from evi), loss, injury, or annoyance. 2. That which pro- 
tects or preserves from injury. 3. A writing that pro- 
tects; a passport or other writing which secures from 
molestation. 4. Exemption, as from molestation or ar- 
rest.—Svx. Preservation; defense ; guard; shelter; ref- 
uge ; security ; safety. 

PRO-TE€' TION-IST, n. One who favors the protection of 
some branch of industry by legal enactmenta. 

PRO-TE€TTVE, a, ording protection ; sheltering; de- 
fensive.— Thomson. 

PRO-TE€TOR, n. (Fr. protecteur.) 1. One who defends or 
shields from injury, evil, or oppression; a defender; a 
praan, a preserver.—2. In England, one who former- 

y had the care of the kingdom during the king's minori- 
ty; a regent Hence the title was taken by Cromwell 
when he assumed the government of England.—3. In 
Roman Catholic countries, every nation and every religious 
order has a reaiding at Rome. 

PRO.TECTOR-ATE, n. 1. Government by a protector; 

applied coy to the government of England by 
romwell.]—2. In recent usage the authority assumed by 
a pet DONT over an inferior or dependent one. 

PRO-TEETOR-LESS, a. Having no protector.— Carlyle. 

PRO-TE€-TORI-AL, a. Pertaining to a protector. 

PRO-TECTOREHIP, x. The office of a protector or re- 
gent.—Burnet. 

PRO-TE€TRESS, n. A woman or female who protects 

PRO-TE-CE (pro-te-zha), n. (Fr.] One under the care 
and protection of another. 

PROTEIN, n. (Gr. xpwros.) A gelatinous, semitransparent 
substance obtained from albumen, fibrin, or cascin, and 
considercd the basis of animal] tissue and of some sub- 
stances of vegetable origin.—(Grakam. 

PRO TEM'PO-RE. [L.] For the time being, as a tempo- 
rary supply or provimon. 


By protection; in the way of 
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PRO TENS y. t. (L. protendo.] To hold out; to stretch 

ortn.—. eR. 

PRO-TEND'ED, pp. Reached or stretched forth.— Mitford. 

PRO-TEND'ING, ppr. Stretching forth. 

1 PRO-TENSE' (pro-tens), n. Extension.— Spenser. 

PRO-TERV'I-TY, n. (L. proteroitas.] Peevishness ; petu- 
lance. [Little used. 

PRO-TEST, v. £. [L. protestor ; Fr. protester.) 1. To affirm 

; to make a solemn declaration of a fact or 


with solemni 
opinion. 2. To make a solemn declaration expressive of 
opposition: used with against. 3. To make a formal dec- 
laration in writing against a public law or measure.—Syn. 
To affirm ; asseverate; assert; aver; attest; testify; de- 
clare ; profess. 

PRO-TEST, v.t 1. To make a solemn declaration or af 
firmation of, as one's innocence. 2. To call upon as a 
witness ; as, " Protesting fate supreme."— Milton. 3. To 
prove; to show ; to give evidence of; [obs.]—4. In com- 
merce, to protest a bill of exchange, is for a nonry public, at 
the request of the payee, to make a formal declaration, 
under hand and seal, against the drawer of the bill, on ac- 
count of non-acceptance or non-payment, for exchange, 
cost, commissions, damages, and interest. 

* PROTEST, n. 1. A solemn declaration of opinion, com 
monly against some act; a formal and solemn declaration 
made in writing by a minority of a deliberative body to 
testify their dissent from the proceedings of a majority.— 
2. In commerce, a forma] declaration made by a notary pub- 
lic, under hand and seal, at the request of the payee or hold- 
er of a note of hand or bill of exchange, for non-acceptance 
or non-payment of the same; also, a solemn declaration 
made by the master of a vessel before the proper officer 
as to the untoward events of a voyage, &c. 

PROT'EST-ANT, a. Pertaining to those who, at the ref. 
ormation of religion, protested against a decree of Charles 
V. and the Diet of Spires; pe ing to Protestants or to 
Protestantism. 

PROT EST-ANT, n. One of the party who adhered to Lu- 
ther at the Reformation, and in 1529 proteste against a 
decree of the Emperor Charles V. and the Diet of Spires, 
and appealed to a general council. The application of the 
term is now extended so as to embrace the various de- 
nominations of Christians which have sprung from the 
adoption of the principles of the Reformation, 

PROTEST-ANT-ISM, n. The Protestant religion. 

tPROTEST-ANT-LY, adv. In conformity tothe Protestants. 

PROT-ES-TA'TION, n. (Fr.) 1. A solemn declaration of a 
fact, opinion, or resolution. 2. A solemn declaration of 
dissent; a protest.—3. In law, a declaration in pleading, 
by which the gut interposes an oblique allegation or de- 

al of some fact, protesting that ít docs or does not exist. 

PROT'ES-TA-TOR, n. One who protests. 

PRO-TESTED, pp. or a. Solemnly declared or alleged; 
declared against for non-acceptance or non-payment. 

PRO-TEST'ER, n. 1. One who protests; one who uttersa 
polen declaration. 2. One who protests a bill of ex. 
change. 

PRO-TESTING, ppr. Solemnly declaring or affirming; de- 
claring against for non-acceptance or non-payment. 

PRO-TESTING.LY, adv. By way of protesting. 

PRO'TE-US, n. (L.] In mythology, a marine deity, the son 
of Oceanus and Tethys, whose distinguishing character- 
istic was the faculty of assuming ditferent shapes; hence, 
any one who hastily changes his principles. 

PRO'TE-US, x. 1. A term applied to a genus of amphibious 
reptiles, allied to the siren, salamanders, and frogs. 2. A 
name piven to a genua of homogeneous infusoria. 

PROTHE-SIS, n. (Gr.) The place in a church in which 
the elements for the eucharist are put previous to their 
bein pieced on the altar; called, also, credence.—Hook. 

PRO-THON'O-TA-RY, n. (Low L. protonotarius.) 1. Ong: 

fnally, the chief notary; and, anciently, the title of the 
principal notaries of the emperors of Constantinople.—2. 
In England, an officer in the Court of King's Bench and 
Common Pleas.—3. In some of the United States, a regiater 
or clerk of a court.—Apostolical prothonotaries, certain 
officers of the papal court, having precedence of the other 
notaries. 

PRO-THON'O-TA-RY-SHIP, n. The office ofa prothonotary 
onn] 

PRO-THORAX, n. (Gr. rpo and Sopat.] In entomology, tho 
first or anterior segment of the thorax in insects.—Prande 


PRO'TO-COL, n. (Low L. protocollum.] 1. The original 
copy of any writing.—Aylife. 2. The minutes or rough 
draft of an instrument or transaction. 


PROTO-€QL-IST, w. In Russia, a register or clerk. 

PRO'TO-OINE, n. A kind of talcose granite.— Dana. 

PRO‘TO-MAR-TYR (-miar-tur), n. (Gr. rpwros and yaprvp.) 
1. The first martyr; [a term hue to Stephen.) 9. 
first who suffers or is sacrificed in any cause. 

PRO TO-PLAST, n. (Gr. xpwros and rAaerog.] The orig 
inal; the thing first formed, as a copy to be imitated 

PRO-TO-PLAS'TIC, a. First formed.—Howell. 
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PROTO-POPE, n. (Gr. puros, and papa, father.) In Russia, 
the Imperial confessor, a high officer in the Greek Church. 
— Tooke. 

PRO'TO-SALT, *. In chemistry, a salt containing a metallic 

rotoxyd.—Silliman. 

PRO-TO-SUL'PHATE, n. In chemistry, a compound of sul- 

huric acid with a protoxyd. 

PROTO-TYPE, n. [Fr.; Gr. spwrorveos.) An original or 
model after which any thing is formed; the pattern of 
any thing to be engraved, cast, &c.; exemplar ; srobatype 

PRO-TOX'YD, n. [Gr. xpwros and otvs.] compound of 
one equivalent of oxygen, with one equivalent of a base, 
and destitute of acid properties. 

PRO-TOX'YD-IZE, v.t. To convert into a protoxyd. 

PRO-TO-ZO'A, n. pl. (Gr. rpwros and Gwa.] The infusoria, 
or lowest class of animalcules; the term is sometimes ap- 

lied to all the lower animals in which no nerves have 
cn detected.—Dana. 

PRO-TRA€T, v. t. (L. protractus.) 1. To draw out or 
lengthen in time ; to continue; to prolong. 2. To delay ; 
to retard ; to defer; to put off to a distant time. 

#PRO-TRA€T, n. Tedious continuance.—Spenser. 

PRO-TRA€T ED, Pe. ora. Drawn out in time; delayed. 

PRO-TRA€TED-LY, adv. With protraction ; tediously. 

PRO-TRA€T'ER, n. One who protracts or lengthens in 


time. 
PRO-TRA€TING, ppr. Drawing out or continuing in time ; 


delaying. 

PRO-TRA€TING, n. In surveying, the same as protraction, 
which see.—Hutton. 

PRO-TRA€'TION, n. 1. The act of drawing out or contin- 
uing in time; the act of delaying the termination of a 
thing.—2. In surveying, the act of plotting or laying down 
on paper the dimensions of a field.— Hutton. 

PRO-TRACTIVE, a. Drawing out or Leng apaspa in time ; 
prolonging ; continuing; tes Fe Dry n. 

PRO-TRA€CT'OR, n. 1. He or that which protracts. 2. A 
mathematical instrument, used in drawing and plotting, 
or aning don and measuring angles on paper. 

PRO-TREP'TI€-AL, a. (Gr. xporpexrixos.) Hortatory ; sua- 
sory ; intended or adapted to persuade.— Ward. [ Rare.) 

PRO-TRUDE' o, t. [L. protrudo.] 1. To thrust forward; to 
drive or force along. 92. To thrust out, as from confine- 


nent. 

PRO TBODE, v.L To shoot forward; to be thrust forward. 
— Bacon. 

PRO-TROD‘ED, pp. or a. Thrust forward or out. 

PRO-TROD'ING, ppr. Ligen iles or out. 

PRO-TRÜU'SILE, a. Capable of being protruded and with- 
drawn.—Gardner. 

PRO-TRU'SION (.trü'zhun), n. The act of thrusting for- 
ward or bgt sa the usuallimit; the state of being pro- 
truded; at ting or driving; a push.— Locke. 

PRO-TRÜSIVE, a. Thrusting or impelling forward. 

PRO-TU'BER-ANCE, n. (L. protuberans.) A swelling or tu- 
moron the body ; a prominence; a bunch or kno 

PRO-TUBER-ANT, a. Swelling; prominent beyond the 
surrounding surface. 

PRO-TUÜBER-ANT-LY, adv. In the way of protuberance. 
PRO-TÜ'BER-ATE, v. E en protubero} 'o swell or be 
rominent beyond the adjacent surface ; to bulge out. 
PKO-TU-BER-A'TION, n. The act of swelling beyond the 

surrounding surface.— Cooke. 

PRO-TÜ'BER-OUS, a Protuberant—Smith. 

PROUD, a. (Sax. prut ; D. preutsch.] 1. Having inordinate 
self-esteem ; possessing a high or unreasonable conceit of 
one's own excellence, either of body or mind ; conceited. 
2. Arrogant; haughty; supercilious. 3. Daring; pre- 
sumptuous. 4. Lofty of mien; grand of person. 5. 
Grand ; lofty; splendid ; magnificent. 6. Ostentatious ; 
grand. 7. Splendid; exhibiting grandeur and distinction ; 
exciting pride. 8. Excited by the animal appetite. — 
Brown, 9. Fungous; as, proud flesh. 

PROUD'LLIEST, adv. Most prone ec Pax. 

PROUDLY, ade. With an inordinate self-esteem; in a 
proud manner; haughtily ; ostentatiously ; with lofty airs 
or mien.— Pope. 

PROV’A-BLE (proov'a-bl), a. That may be proved. 

PROV'A-BLY, adv. In a manner capable of proof.—Huloet. 

PEOVANT èn, Provender or food. 

PROVE (proov), v. t. (Sax. profan ; D. proeven ; Dan. - 
er.] 1. To ascertain some unknown quality or truth by 
an experiment or by a test or standard. 92. To ascertain 
or render certain, as truth, reality, or fact by, testimony or 
other evidence. 3. To bring out truth by argument, in- 
duction, or reasoning ; to deduce certain conclusions from 
propositions that are true or admitted. 4. To ascertain 
the genuineness or validity of, as a will or testament. 5. 
To s to gain certain knowledge by the e pere: 
tion of something on ourselves, or by some act of our 
own.—6. In arithmetic, to ascertain or render evident the 
correctness of any operation or result. 7. To examine or 
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subject to tríal.—8. Men prove God, when by their provo. 
cations they put his patience to trial—Ps. xc7.; or when 
by obedience they make trial how much he will counte- 
nance such conduct, Mal, iii ——SvN. To try; test; veri 
fy ; justify ; confirm; establish; evince; manifest; show; 
demonatratc. 

PROVE, v.i. 1. To make trial; to essay.—Dryden. 2. Te 
be found or to have its qualities ascertained by experience 
or trial; as, to prove useful 3. To bo ascertained by tho 
event or something subsequent; as, to prove incorrect. 4. 
To be found true or correct by the result. 5. To make 
certain; to show; to evince. 6. To succeed; [obs.] 

PROVED (proovd), pp.ora. Tried ; evinced; experienced. 

PRO-VED11-TOR, x. [It.proveditore] A purveyor; one em- 

loyed to procure supplies for an army.—Proveditor, in 
enice and ether parts of Italy, is an officer who superin- 
tends matters of policy.—Encyc. 

PROVE DORE; n. A purveyor; one who procures pro. 
visions. 

PROV'ENCE-ROSE, n. A species of rose much valued for 
its beauty and fragrance. 

PRÓV'EN (proovn). A word used by Scottish writers for 


PRO-VEN'CIAL (-shal), a. (Fr. provençal) Pertaining to 
Provence, in France. 

PROV'EN-DER, n. (Fr. provende; Norm. provender.) 1. Dry 
food tor beasts, usually meal, or a mixture of meal and cut 
straw or hay. 2. Provisions ; meat; food.—Core. 

PROV'ENT, n. (L. proventus.] Provisions; eatables. 

PROV'ER, n. One who proves or tries; that which proves. 

PROVERB, n. (Fr. proverbe; It. proverbio; L. proverbium. 
l. A short sentence often repeated, expressing a we 
known truth or common fact, ascertained by experience 
or observation; a wise or pithy saying. 2. À by-word; a 
name often repeated; and hence, frequently, a reproach 
or object of contempt. Jer., xxiv.—3. In Scripture, it some 
time signifies a moral sentence or saying that is en t 
ical or requires interpretation. Prov., i.—4. Proverbs, a 
canonical book of the Old Testament.—SyN. Maxim; aph- 
orism ; apophtherm adage ; saw. 

t PROVERB, v.t. 1. To mention in a proverb.— Milton. 2. 
To provide with a provcrb.—SAak. 

PRO-VERBT.AL, a. 1. Mentioned in a proverb. 2. Com- 
prised in a proverb; used or current as a pora p 
3. Pertaining to proverbs; resembling a proverb; suitable 
to a proverb. 

PRO-VERPBT.AL-I8M, n. A proverbial phrase.—N. 4. Rev. 

PRO-VERBT.AL-IST, n. One who speaks proverbs. 

PRO-VERET-AL-IZE, v. . To make a proverb; to turn 
into a proverb, or to use proverbially. [Unusual 

PE BI-AL-LY, adv. In a proverb; so ns to be a 

roverb. 

PKO-VIDE, v. t. [L. provideo ; It. provvedere.) 1. To procure 
beforehand; to get; to collect or make ready for future 
use; to prepare. 2. To furnish ; to supply: followed by 
with. 3. To stipulate previously. 4. To make a previous 
conditional stipulation. 5. To foresee; a Latinism ; [obs.] 
6. To appoint to an ecclesiastical benefice before it is va- 
cant; see Provisor. Prescott.—7. Provide, in a transitive 
sense, is followed by against or for. 

PRO-VIDE' v.i. To procure supplies or means of defense, 
or to take measures for counteracting or escaping an evil. 

PRO-VIDED, pp. 1. Procured beforehand; made ready for 
future use : supplied ; furnished ; stipulated. 2. Stipulated 
8s a condition, which condition is expressed in the follow 
ing sentence or words; as, “provided that you go,” š e, 
this being d, viz., that you go. 

PROV'-DENCE, n. (Fr.; L. providentia) 1. The act of 
providing or preparing for future use or application ; [rare.] 
—Bacon. 2. Foresight; timely care, provision, or prep- 
aration. —3. In theology, the care and superintendence 
which God exercises over his creatures ; hence, also, God 
viewed in this relation. 4. Prudence in the management 
of one's concerns or in private economy. : 

PROV'I-DENT, a. Foreseeing wants and making provision 
to supply them ; exercising prudence in preparing for fu- 
ture exigencies.— Syn. Forecasting; cautious; careful; 
prudent: frugal; economical. 

PROV-I-DEN'TÍAL (-shal), a. Effected by the providence 
of God ; referable to Divine providence; proceeding from 
Divine direction or superintendence. 

PROV-I-DENTIAL-LY, ade. By means of God's provi- 
dence. 

PROV'-DENT-LY, adv. With prudent foresight; with wiso 
precaution in preparing for the future. lies: 

PRO-VIDER, n. One who provides, furnishes, or supplies; 
one who procures what is wanted.— Shak. puree 

PRO-VIDING, ppr. Procuring beforehand; supplying, 

- „stipulating. 

PROVINCE, n. [Fr.; L. provincia.) 1. Among the icr 
a conquered country of considerable extent; part € à 
a conquered country, beyond the limits of Italy, ile kí, 
subject to the Roman state. P. Cyc—2 Among the mo 
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eras, a country belonging to a kingdom or state either by 

conqucst eng iria 1 usually situated at a distance 
from the kingdom or state, but more or lcss dcpendeut on 
itor subject to it. 3 A division of a kingdom or state of 
cousiderable extent. 4. A region of country; [ia a gener- 
el sense ;] a tract; a large extent. 5. The proper office 
or business of a person. 

PRO-VINCIAL (hal) a. 1. Pertaining to a province, or 
relating to it. 2. Appendant to the principal kingdom or 
state. 3. Not polished; rude; as, provincial accents.— 
Swift 4. Pertaining to an ccclesiastical provincc, or to 
the jurisdiction of an archbishop; not ecumenical. 

PRO-VIN'CIAL, n. 1. Among the Roman Catholics, a mo- 
pastic superior who, under the general of his order, has 
the direction of all the religious houses of the same fra- 
ternity in a given district, called a province of the order. 
—Murdock. 2. A person belonging to a province.—Burke. 

PRO-.VINCIAL-I8M. n. A peculiar word or manner of 

aking in a province or district of country remcte from 
the principa) country or from the metropolis. 

PRO-VIN'CIAL-13T. n. One who lives in a province. 

PRO-VIN-CIAL'T-TY, n. Peculiarity of language in a prov- 
ince.— Warton. 

PRO-VIN'CIATE, v.t. To convert into a province. [Rare.] 

PRO-VINE,, v. £ (Fr. provigner.] To lay a stock or branch 
of a vine in the ground for propagation. 

PROV'NG (prooving) ppr. Trying; ascertaining; evin- 
cing; experiencing. 

PRO-VI^SION (pro-vizh’un), n. (Fr.; L. provisio.) 1. The 
ect of providing or making previous preparation. 2. 
Things provided; preparation; measures taken before- 
hand, either for security, defense, or attack, or for the 
supply of wants. 3. Stores provided; stock. 4. Victuals; 
food ; fare; provender; al] manner of eatables for man 
and beast. 5. Previous stipulation; terms or ment 
made, or measures taken, for a future exigency.—6. Among 
Roman Catholics, a nomination by the pope to an ecclesi- 
astical benefice previous to its becoming vacant, by which 
the right of patronage was suspendcd.—Hook. 

PRO-VI"SION, v. . To supply with victuals or food. 

PRO-VI"SION.AL (pro-vizh'un.al), a. (Fr. provisionnel.] Pro- 
vided for present need or for the occasion ; temporarily 
established ; "Hg rq 

PRO-VI"SION-AL-LY (-vizh'un-), adv. By way of provision; 
temporarily ; for the present exigency.— Locke. 

PRO-VY"SION-A-RY (-vizh’un-), a. Provisional; provided 
for the occasion ; not permanent.— Burke. 

PRO-VI*$1ON ED (-vizh'und), pp. Supplied with food. 

PRO-VI"SION-ING, ppr. Furnishing with supplies of food. 

PRO-VI'SO, n. (L. provisus.] An article or clause in any 
statute, agreement, contract, grant, or other writing, by 
which a condition is introduced ; a conditional stipulation. 

PRO-VY'SOR, n. (Fr. proviseur.) 1. In Church affairs, a per- 
son appointed by the pope to a benefice before the death 
of the incumbent, and to the prejudice of the rightful pa- 
von: 2. The purveyor, steward, or treasurer of a religious 

ouse. 

PRO.VI'SO-RY, a. 1. Making temporary provision; tem- 
porary 2. Containing a proviso or condition ; conditional. 

PROV-OZATION, a. (Fr.; L. Meo] l. Any thing 
that excites anger ; the cause o 
2. The act of exciting anger. 3. An appeal to a court or 
judge ; [obs.] 4. Inciternent ; Nal A 

PRO-VG'€A-TIVE, a. Exciting; stimulating; tending to 
awaken or incite appctite or passion. 

PRO-VO'CA-TIVE, n. Any thing that tends to excite appe- 
tite or passion ; a stimulant. 

PRO-VO'CA-TIVE-NESS, n. The quality of being provoca- 
tive or stimulating. 

PRO-VOK'A-BLE, a. That may be provoked.—Cudworth. 

PRO-VOKE' v. t. [L. provoco; Fr. provoquer ; It. provocare ; 
&p. provocar.] 1. To call forth or bring into action; as, to 
provoke hostilities ; to provoke laughter ; to provoke appe- 
tite ; to provoke to love. 2. To make angry; aa, to provoke 
a person. 3. To call forth to combat; to challenge. Dry- 
den; [rare.]—SvN. To arouse; stir up; rousc; awake; 
cause; excite; move; inducc ; incite ; stimulate ; inflamc ; 
offend ; irritate; anger ; chafe ; exaspcrate ; incense ; cn- 


rage. 

t PRU-VOKE’, v. i. To appeal— Dryden. 

PRO-VOKETY (pro-vókt), pp. or a. Excited; roused; in- 
cited ; made angry ; iucenscd. 

PRO-VOK'ER, a. 1. One who cxcitos anger or other pas- 
sion; one who excites war or sedition. 2. That which 
excites, causes, or promotes. —Shkak. 

PRO-VOK'ING, ppr. L Exciting into action; inciting; in- 
ducing by motives; making angry. 2. a. Having thc pow- 
er or quality of exciting rcsentment; tending to awakcn 


paselon. 

PRO-VOK'ING-LY, adv. In such a manner as to cxeite anger. 
PROV'OST (prov'ust), n. (Sax. profost, profast ; Dan. provst; 
G. probst, propst ; Arm. provost.) A persun who is ap- 
pointed to supcrintend or preside over something ; as, the 


rescntment.—1 Kings, xxi. 
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provost of a university ; the chief magistrate of a city or 
town.—Provost marshal, in an army or navy, an officer ap: 
pointed to preserve order and discipline, take charge of 
offenders, conduct cxccutions, &c. In the latter senso, 
usually pronounced pro-vë. 

BROW n. [Fe n. Be office of : provost—Hakewill. 

"P im. [Fr. ue; lt. prua and proda ; Bp. proa.) 1. 
The fore-part ata ship.—2. In seamen's Ia yaa me the beak 
or pointed cutwater of a xcbec or galley. 3. The name 
of a particular kind of vessel used in the East Indian scas, 

ft PROW, a. [Fr. preuz.] Valiant; prowest, the most valiant. 

* PROW'ESS, n. [Fr. prouesse ; It. prodezza.) Bravery; val- 
or; particularly, military bravery ; gallantry ; intrepidity 
in war ; fearlessness of danger. 

t PROW'EST, a. [superl. of prow.)  Bravest.—Spenser. 

PROWL, v.t. To rove over.—Sidney. 

PROWL, v. i. 1. To rove or wander, particularly for prey, 
" a ue beast 2 To rove and plunder; to prey; to 
plunder. 

PROWL, n. A roving for prey; colloquially, something to 
be seized and devoured. 

PROWL'ER, s. One who roves about for prey.— Thomson. 

PROWL/ANG, ppr. or a. Wandering about in search of 


IM or plunder. 

PROX'ENE, n. [Gr. rpgotevos.]. In Grecian antiquities, an 
officer who had the charge of superintending strangers.- 
Brande. 

PROXT.MAL. See PROXIMATE. 

PROXT.MATE, a. (t. prorimus.] Having most intimate re- 
lation or connection.—Prozimate principle, a name given 
to the distinct compounds which exist ready formed in 
animals and vegetables, such as albumen, fat, suyar, &c.— 
Syn. Nearcst; next; closest; immediate; direct. 

PROX'T-MATE-LY, ade. Immediately; by immediate rela- 
tion to or effect on.— Bentley. 

fPROXTIME,a. Next; immediately.— Watts. 

PROX-IMT.TY, n. (Fr. prozimité; L. prozimitas.) The stato 
of being next; immediate nearness, either in place, blood, 
or alliance.— Swift. 

PROX'Y, n. (contracted from tig het d 1. The agency 
of another who acts as a substitute for his principal; agen- 
cy of a substitute; appearance of a representative. 2 

person who is substituted or deputed to act for an- 
other; as, to vote by prory.—3. A writing by which one 
person authorizes another to vote in his place. 4. In pop- 
ular use in some of the states, an election or day of voting 
for officers of government. 

PROX'Y-SHIP, n. The office or agency of a proxy. 

t PROCE, n. [from Prussia.) Prussian leather.— 

PRODE, n. (Fr. prude; D. preutsck] A woman of great re 
serve, coyness, affected stiffness of manners, and scrupu- 
lous nicet =H 

PRODENCE, n. [Fr.; L. prudentia; It. prudenza; Sp. pru- 
dencia.) Wisdom applied to practice. Prudence implies 
caution in deliberating and consulting on the most suita- 
ble means to accomplish valuable ded inei and the exer- 
cise of sagacity in discerning and selecting them.— Pru- 
dence differs from wisdom in this, that prudence implies 
more caution and rescrve than wisdom, or is exercised 
more in foreseeing and avoiding evil, than in devisinz and 
executing that which is good.—Syn. Forecast; provi- 
dence ; ss ji ^ diciousness ; discretion ; cau- 
tion; circumspection ; gment. 

PRÜ'DENT, a. 1. Practically wise; carefuf of the conse- 
quences of enterprises, mcasures, or actions; careful not 
to act when the end is of doubtful utility, or probably im. 
practicable. 2. Dictated or directed by prudence. 3. Fore: 
seeing by instinct; as, the prudent crane.— Milton. 4. Prac- 
ticing ecoromy or frugality. 5. Wise; intelligent —SrN. 
Cautious ; wary ; circumspect ; considerate; discrcet ; ju- 
dicious ; provident; economical ; fru 

PRU-DEN'TIAL (-shal), a. 1. Proceeding from prudence; 
dictated or prescribed by prudence. 2. Superintending 
the discretionary concerns of a society. [New England.) 

t PRU.DEN-TIAL'I-TY, n. The quality of being pruden- 
tial ; eligibility, on principles of prudence.— Brown. 

PRU-DEN‘TIAL-LY, adv. In conformity with prudence; 
prudently.— South. 

PRU-DEN'TIALS (-shalz), n. p. 1. Maxims of prudence or 
practical wisdom. 2. The subordinate discretionary con- 
cerns and economy of a company, society, or corporation. 
[New England.) 

PRÜ'DENT-LY, adv. 1. With prudence; with due caution 
or circumspection ; discreetly ; wisely. 2. With frugality ; 
economically. 

PRODER-Y,2. Affected scrupulousness; excessive nicety 
in eonduct ; stiffness; affccted reserve or gravity; coy- 
ness. 

PRU'DISH, a. (from prude] Affcctedly grave; very formal, 

reciae, or reserved.— Garrick. 

PRÜ'DISH.LY, adv. In a prudish manner. 

PRU-INA, n. uu" Hoar t. 

PROIN-OUS, a. Frosty. 
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PREIN-OSE, a. (L. pruinosus.) Hoary; covered with mi- 
nute dust, appearing as if frostcd —4Iumble. 

PRONE, v. . 1. To lop or cut off the supcrfluous branches 
of treos, to make them bcar better fruit or grow higher, or 
to give them a more handsome and regular appearance. 
2. To clear from any thing supcrtluous ; to dress ; to trin. 

PRONE, v. £ To dress; to prink. (A ludicrous word.] 

PRUNE, n. (Fr. prune; It, Sp. pruna; L. prunum.] A dricd 
plum; somctimes a recent plum.— Bacon. 

PRCUNED, pp. 1. Divested of superfluous branches; trim- 
med. 2. Cleared of what is unsuitable or supcrfluous. 

PRU'NEL, n. A plant.—Ainsworth. 

PRU-NEL'LA, 2”. A smooth woolen stuff, generally black, 

PRU-NEL’LO, j used for making shocs or garments. 

PRU-NEL'LO, n. (Fr. prunelle.) A species of dried plum. 

PEOR m. One who prunes trees or removes what is su- 

rfuous. 

PRU-NIF'ER-OUS, a. (L. prunum and fero.) Bearing plums. 

PRON'ING, ppr. Lopping off superfluous branches ; trim- 
ming; clearing off what is superfluous. 

PRŪN'ING, n. In gardening and agriculture, the lopping 
off the superfluous branches of trees, either for improving 
the trees or their fruit. 

PRUNING-HOOK, p An instrument used in pruning 

PRUNING-KNIFE, $ trees.—Dryden. 

PRONING-SHEARS, n. pl. Shears for pruning trees, &c. 

PRÜ'RI-ENCE, ? n. (L. pruriens.) An-itching, longing de- 

PRÜü'RI.EN-CY, $ sire or appetite for any thing. —Swift. 

PRUü'RLIENT, a. Itching; uneasy with desire.— Warton. 

PRU-RIG'TN-OUS, a. (L. pruriginosus.] Tending to prange: 

PRU-RI'GO, n. (L.} A peculiar papular eruption of the 
skin, attended with intolerable itching. 

PROUS'SIAN (prü'shan. This has, till of late, been the uni- 
versal pronunciation, but in London prüsk'an has now be- 
come prevalent.—Smart), a. (from Prussia.) Pertaining 
to Prussia.— Prussian blue, a salt of iron, of a beautiful 
deep blue, much used as a pigment. 

PRÜS'SIATE, n. A name first applied to Prussian blue, and 
subsequently to various salts, &c., containing cyanogen. 
PRUS'SI€, a. Prussic acid, a virulent poison, firat obtained 
from Prussian blue, whence ita name. "The term has been 
extended to various substances containing cyanogen, and 

also to the poisonous principle in bitter almonds. 

PRP, v. i To peep narrowly; to inspect closely ; to attempt 
to discover something with scrutinizing curiosity, whether 
impertinently or not. 

PRY, n. 1. Narrow inspection ; impertinent pooping — 
Smart. 2. A lever; a contraction, in America, for prize. 
PRY, v. . To raise or attempt to raise with a lever. This 

th» common popular pronunciation of prize, in America. 
The lever used is also called a pry. 

PRYING, ppr. or a. Inspecting closely ; looking into with 
curiosity. 

PRYING-LY, adv. With close inspection or impertinent 


curiosity. 

PRYT-A-NE'UM, n. (Gr. xpuravaoyv.] In Athens, a place 
where the prytanes and those who deserved well of their 
country were maintained by the public.— Elmes. 

PRYT'A-NIS, n.; pl. Payranes. (Gr. xpuravs.) In Athens, 
a member of one of the ten sections into which the senate 
of five hundred was divided, and to each of which belonged 
the presidency of the senate for one tenth of the year.— 
Smitk's Dict. 

PRYT'A-NY, n. In Athens, the period during which the 
presidency of the senate belonged to the prytanes of one 
scction.—Smith’s Dict. 

[It is to be noted that, in words beginning with Ps and Pt, 
the letter p has no sound.) 

PSALM (sám), n. (L. psalmus.) A sacred song or hymn; a 
ROM com posed on a Divine subject and in praise of God, 
— The Psalms, a canonical book of the Old-'T'estament. 

PSALM'ST (simist), n. 1. A writer or composer of sacred 
songs; a title particularly applied to David and the other 
authors of the Scriptural psalms.—2. In the Roman Catho- 
lic Ckurch, a clerk, precentor, singer, or leader of music 
in the church. 

PSAL MODIO Al A Relating to psalmody.— Warton. 

PSALMO-DIST, n. One who sings holy songs.—Hammond. 

PSALM’O-DY (süm'o-de or sal'mo-de), n. The act, practice, 


or art of singi Sacred songs. 
P3AL-MOG .PHER, ln. A writer of psalms or Divine 
FSAL-MOG'RA-PHIST, § songs and hymns. 
PSAL-MOG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. Wadpos and ypaéo.] The act 
or practice of writing psalms or sacred songs and hyinns. 
PSAL'TER (sawl'ter), n. (L. psalterium ; It, Sp. salterto.] 1. 
The book of Psalms; often applied to a book containing 
the F'salms separately printed.—2. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, a series of devout sentences or aspirations, 150 in 
number, in honor of certain mysteries, as the sufferings 
of Christ, &c.— Bp. Fitzpatrick. Also, a large rosary, con- 
sisting of a hundred and fifty beada, according to the num- 
ber of the psalms.— Encyc. Am. 
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PSAL'TER.Y (salter-e), n. [Gr. jore] A stringed In- 
strument of inusic uscd by the Hebrews, the form of 
which is not now known. 

PSAM'MITE, n. (Gr. Wappos.) A specics of micaceous 
BAndeohe. Erag niai. 

PSAM-MIT'I€ (sam-it'ik), a. Pcrtaining to psam mite. 

PSEU-DEPIGRAPHY, n. (Gr Vroide 
SEU-DE-PIG’RA- » t. [Gr. Yevdns and emypagn.) The 
ascription of false names of authors to works. on] 

PSEO-DI-SOD'O-MON, n. (Gr. Weudos, false, «cos, equal, and 
opos, a building.) A mode of building in Grecce, in which 
the heighth, length, and thickness of the courses ditfered. 
—Elmes. 

PSEU'DO (sü'do). (Gr. ycvóos, falsity.] A prefix signifying 
false, counterfeit, or spurious. 

PSEU'DO-A-POS'TLE, n. A false apostle; one who falsely 

retends to be an apostle. 

PSEU'DO-CHI'NA, n. Gr rode and Fr. quina, kina, or 
China, Peruvian bark. e false China root, a plant of 
the genus smilaz, found in America Also, a species of 
strychnos and a species of solanum. In the spelling of this 
name ch and c are used indiscriminately. 

PSEO'DO-€LER‘GY (su'do-) n. Not truc clcrgy.— More. 

PSEU'DO-DIPTER-AL, a. or n. (Gr. Wevdos, às, and zre 
pov.] In architecture, a term applied to a temple falsely or 
imperfectly diptera], the inner range of columns surround- 
ing the cell being omitted. 

PSEU'DO-GA-L£'NA, n. False galena or black jack —Ure. 

PSEWDO-ME-TAL’LI€, a. Pseudo-metallic lustre is that 
which is perceptible only when hcld toward the light. 

PSEU'DO-PE-RIP'TER-AL, a. or n. (Gr. Wevdos, repu and 
wrcpov.] In architecture, a term app ied to a temple false- 
ly or imperfectly peripteral having the columns at the 
sides attached to the walls.—Gloss. of Archit. 

PSEU'DO-PHI-LOS'O-PHER, n. A pretender to philoso- 


poet D0-PHI-LOS‘0-PHY, n. False philosophy. 

PSEODO-RE-PUBLIE€-AN, n. Not a true republican.- 
Jefferson. 

PSEODO-TINE.A, n. (Gr. Weudos, false, and L. tinea, moth.) 
A name given to the larve of certain moths, as the bee 


moth. 

PSEU'DO-VOL-CAN'TE, a. Pertaining to or produced by a 

seudo-volcano.—Cleaveland. 

PSEODO-VOL-€ANO, 2. A volcano that emits smoke 
And —— flame, but no lava; also a burning mine 
of co 

PSEU-DO-BLEP'SIS, n. (Gr. Wevdos and BXerors.] False or 
depraved sight; imperfect vision of objects.— Forsyth. 

PSEU'DO-DOX (sü'do-dox), a. (Gr. Weudos, false, and jota, 
opinion.) False; not true in opinion. 

PSEO'DO-GRAPH, n. (Gr. Wevdos and ypa$n.] False 

PSEU-DOG'RA-PHY, $ writing. 

PSEU-DOL’0-GY (su-dolo-je), n. (Gr. Wevdodroyra.] False- 
hood of speech. 

PSEU'DO-MORPH'OUS, a. (Gr. Weudos and uopó».) Not 
having the true form ; applied to a crystal having a form 
which does not result from ita own power of crystalliza- 


ti na, 

PSEU-DON'Y-MOUS, a. (Gr. Wevdos, false, and oropa, name.) 
Bearing a false or fictitious name. 

PRHA. ezclam. An expression of contempt, disdain, or 

PSI-LAN'THRO-PIST, n. (Gr. YxÀos and ay0pexoç.] One 
who believes that Christ was a mere man.— Smart, 

PSI-LOM'E-LANE, n. (Gr. Yrdos and pedas.}] An ore of 
manganese, occurring in smooth, botryoidal forms, and 
massive, of a black color.—Dana. í 

PSIL'O-THON (sil'o-thon), n. (Gr. from Yow, to strip or 
peel] A depilatory; an application to take off the hair 
of an animal body. 

PSIT-TA’CEOUS, l^ (Gr. cee) Belonging to the par 

PSITTA-CID, rot tribe. 

oe n. (Gr.] The name of two inside muscles of the 
oins. 


PSO'RA, n. (Gr.) The itch. Also, any cutaneous disease. 
PSO'RIC, a. Pertaining to or connected with psora. 
PSY'CHIC-AL (sl'ke-kal), a. Pertaining to psychology. 
PSY-€HO-LOGTE, la. Pertaining to a treatise on the 
PS?-CHO-LOÓO'1€-AL, $ soul, or to the science of man's 
spiritual nature.—Literary Mag. 
PSY-€HO-LOGTE-AL-LY, adv. In a psychological manner 
PSY-C€HOL’O-GIST, n. One who is conversant with psy- 


chology. 

PS?-CHOL’0.6Y (si-kol'o-je), n. (Gr. Yuxn and Aoyos.] A 
discourse or treatise on Cima soul; the doctrine of 
man’s spiritual nature.— Ca š 

PS?.-CHOM'A-CHY (si-kom'a-ke), n. A conflict of the sou) 


with the body. 
PSYCHO-MAN-CY (siko-man-se) n. Divination by com 
Gr. Wuxpos and 
m Ber- 


p AME ek of the desc um 
-CHROM'E-TER (si-krom'e-ter), 
pirpov.] An instrument invented by Prof. August, of 
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tin, for mcasuring thc tension of the aqueous vapor in the 
atmosphere. 

PTXAR'MI-GAN (tar'me-gan), n. A bird of the grousc family, 
found in mountainous parts of Europe, Asia, and America. 

PTER-I-PLE-GISTIE€, a. [Gr. rrepor and rAyoow.)  Pertain- 
ing to fowling or shooting birds. 

PTER-O-DACTYL (ter-o-dak'ty). n. (Gr. rrepoy, a wing, and 
daxrvdos, a finger.) A sauriau reptile; the wing-tocd or 
flying lizard, an animal of singular formation, now cxtinct. 
— Cuvier. 

PTER'O-POD, n. (Gr. zrepor and roda.) A name givcn to 
occanic mollusks having broad, ticshy, wing-like append- 
ages in front as organs of motion.— Dana. 

PTER-OP'OD.OUS,a. Having the characters of a pteropod. 
— Humble. 

e PTIS'AN (tiz'an), n. (L. ptisana.] A decoction of barley 
with other ingrcdienta.— Arbuthnot. 

PTOL-E-M4A'I€ (tol-), a. (from Ptolemy.| Pcrtaizi»g to Ptol- 
emy.—The Ptolemaic system, in astronomy, is that main- 
tained by Ptolemy, who supposed the e to be fixed in 
the center of the universe, and that the heavens revolve 
around it. 

PTYA-LISM (tf'alizm), n. [Gr. zrvaMcpos.] In medicine 
salivation; a morbid and copious excreton of saliva.— 


Core. 

PTYS’MA-GOGUE (asin go): n. (Gr. xrvcya and ayw.) 
A medicine that promotes harges of saliva. 

POBER-AL, a. Pertaining to puberty. 

PÜBER-TY, n. (L. pubertas.) The age at which persons 
are capable of procreating and bearing children. It is gen- 
erally estimated among us to bc fourteen years for males 
and twelve for femalcs. 

PU'BES, n. (L.] In botany, the down of plants; a downy 
or villous substance which grows on plants; pubescence. 
— Martyn. 

PU-BES'CENCE, n. (L. pubescens.) 1. The state of a youth 
who has arrived at puberty, or the state of puberty. Brown. 
—2 In botany, the downy substance on plants. 

PU.BES'CENT, a. 1. Arriving at puberty. Brown.—2. In 
botany, covered with pubescence.—3. In zoology, covered 
with very fine recumbent short hairs.— Brande. 

PUBLIE, a. (L. publicus ; Sp. publico; It. pubblico; Fr. pu- 
bigwe.] 1. Pertaining to a nation, state, or community ; 
extending to a whole people. 2. Common to many; cur- 
rent or circulated among people of all classes; general 
3. Open to all; notorious. 4. Regarding the community ; 
directed to the interest of a nation, state, or community. 
5. Open for general cntertainment. 6. Open to common 
use.—7. In general, public expresses something common 
to mankind at large, to a nation, state, city, or town, and is 
opposed to prirate.— Public law is often synonymous with 
the law of nations. 

PUD'LI€, n. The general body of mankind, or of a nation, 
state, or community ; the pcople, indefinitely.—In public, 
in open view ; before the people at large; not in private. 

PUBLIC-HEARTED, a. Public-spirited.— Clarendon, 

PUBLIO HOUSE, n. An ordinary inn or house of enter- 
tainment.— Booth, 

PUBLIC€-MIND'ED, a. Disposed to promote the public in- 
terest. [Little used. 

PUB'LIC-MIND'ED-NESS, n. A disposition to promote the 

ublic weal or advantage-—South. (Little used.) 

PUBLIC OR'A-TOR, ^. In the English universities, an 
officer who is the voice of the university on all public oc- 
casions, who writes, reads, and records all letters of a 
public nature, presents with an appropriate addrcss those 
on whom honorary degrees are conferred, &c.—Cam. Cal. 
mesh pig Guide, 

PUBTLÍIC-SPIR'IT-ED, a. 1. Having or excrcising a dispo- 
eition to advance the interest of the community ; disposed 
to make private sacrifices for the public good. 2. Dictated 
by a regard to puse good. 

PUB'LIC-SPIRAT-ED-LY, ado. With public spirit. 

PUBLI€-SPIRIT-ED-NESS, n. A disposition to advance 
the public good, or a willingness to make sacrificcs of pri- 
vate interest to promote thc common weal 

PUB'LI-CAN, n. [L. publicanus.] 1. A collector of toll or 
tribute. 2. The keeper of an inn or public house.—In 
wir one licensed to retail beer, spirits, or wine. 

PUN-LI-CATION, n. (L. publicatio.) 1. The act of publish- 
ing or offering to public notice ; notification to a people at 
large, either by words, wane: or printing; proclamation ; 
divulgation; promulgation. 2. The act of oftcring a book 
or writing to the public by sale or by gratuitous distribu- 
tion. 3. A work printed and publishcd ; any pamphlet or 
book offered for sale or to public notice. 

PUBLI.CIST, n. A writer on thc laws of nature and na- 
tions ; one who treats of thc rights of nations.—Kent. 

PUB-LICT-TY, n. (Fr. publicité] The state of being public 
or open to the knowledge of a community; notoriety. 

PUBLIC-LY, ade. 1. Openly; with exposure to popular 


view or notice; without concealment. 2. In the nanc of . 


the community. 
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PUNB'LI€-NESS, n. 1. The state of being public, or open te 
the vicw or notice of people at large; publicity. 2. State 
of belonging to the community. 

PUBLISIL v. £. (Fr. publier ; Sp. publicar ; It. pubblicare; Ia 
publico.) 1. To make known to mankind or to people in 
gencral what before was private or unknown. 2. To send 
a book into thc world; or to sell or offer for sale a book, 
map, or print 3. To utter; to put off or into circulation. 
—Laws of Mass. 4. To make known by posting, or by 
reading in a church ; as, to publish the intention of mar- 
riagc.—SvN. To proclaim; announce; advcrtise; dcciare ; 

romulgate; disclose; divulge; reveal 

PUBLISHED (pon tano pp. or a. 
community; divulged ; promulgatcd ; proclaimed. 

PUB’LISH-ER, n. 1. One who makcs known what was 
before private or unknown; one who divulges, promul- 
gates, or proclaims. 2. One who sends a book or writing 

to the world for common use; one who offers a book, 
pamphlet, &c., for sale. 3. One who utters, passes, or 
ute into circulation a counterfeit paper. 

PUBLISH-ING, ppr. or a. Making known; divulging; pro- 
mulgating ; proclaiming; selling or offering publicly for 
sale; uttcring. 

PUB‘LISH-MENT, n. In popular usage in New England, a 
noticc of intended marriage. 

PU€-€OON', n. A red, vegetable pigment used by the North 
American Indians, and also the piant from which it is ob- 
tnined, generally considcred the blood-root.—P. Cyc. 

PŪCE, a. Ofa dark-brown or brownish-purple color. 

PÜ'CEL-AGE, n. [Fr.] A state of virginity. [Little used.] 

PÜ'CE-RON, n. [Fr.] The French name of a tribe of small 

^ insects; the aphis, vine-frettcr, or plant lont; 

PUCK, n. [Ice., Sw. puke; Scot. puck.) In the mythology of 
the Middle Ages, a celebrated fairy, the “ merry wanderer 
of the aiit whose character and attributes are depicted 
in the Midsummer Night's Dream of Shakspeare ; also called 
Robin Good.fellow and Friar Rush. 

PU€K’-BALL, t^. [from puck.) A kind of mushroom full 

PU€K’-FIST, $ of dust.—Dict. 

PUCK ER, v. t. (Sp. buche] To gather into small folds or 
wrinkles ; to contract into ridges and furrows; to corru- 


E praises 

PU€K’ER, n. A fold or wrinkle, or a collection of folds. 

PU€K’ERED, pp. or a. Gathered in folds; wrinkled. 

PU€R’ER.-ING, ppr. Wrinkling. 

PUD'DER, n. [this is supposed to be the same as potker.] A 
tumult; a confused noise; a bustle.—Locke. [ Vulgar.) 

PUD'DER, v.i To make a tumult or bustle.— Locke. 

PUD'DER, v.t. To perplex; to embarrass; to confuso; 
vulgarly, to bother.— Locke. 

PUD'DERED, pp. Pcrplexed ; bothered. 

PUD'DER-ING, ppr. Perplexing ; confusing. 

PUDDING, n. [W. poten; Fr. boudin; G., Dan. puadtug , 
Sw. puding.] 1. A species of food of a soft or moderate- 
ly hard consistence, variously made, but usually a com- 
pound of flour, or meal of maize, with milk and e 
sometimes enriched with raisins and called plum-pudding. 
2. An intestine.—Shkak. 3. An intestinc stuffed with meat, 
s now called a sausage.—4. Proverbially, food or vict- 
uals. 

PUD'DING, dn. In seamen's language, a quantity of 

PUD'DEN-ING, § yarns, matting, or oakum, used to pre- 
vent chafing, "m ort yards, &c.—R. H. Dana, Jr. 

PUD'DING-GRÉ 1 n. A plant of the genus mentha. 

PUD'DING-GROSS, n. A plant. Qu.—Johnson. 

PUD'DING-PIE, *. A pudding with meat baked in it. 

PUD'DING-PIPE TREE, n. À plant of the genus cassia. 

PÜD'DING-SLEEVE, n. A eleeve of the full-dress clerical 


gown.— Swift, 
TONE, "n. Conglomerate; a coarse sandstone 


Made known to the 


PUD'DING- 
coinposed of silicious pebbles, flint, &c., united by a ce- 
ment.—Cleaveland. 

PUD'DING-TIME, n. 1. The time of dinner, pudding be- 
ing formerly the first dish set on the table, or, rather, first 
eaten. 2 The nick of time ; critical time.—Hudibras. 

PUDDLE, n. [Ir. boidhlia; G. pfutze.) 1. A small stand of 
dirty water; a muddy plash.—Addison. 2. A mixture of 
clay and sand worked together until they are impervious 
to watcr.— Buchanan. 

PUDDLE, v. t. 1. To make foul or muddy; to pollute with 
dirt; to mix dirt and water. 2. To make thick or close 
with clay, so as to render impervious to water. 3. To 
convert cast iron into wrought iron by the proccss called 
puddling.— Ure. : 

PUDDLE, v. í. To make a dirty stir.—Junius. 

PUD'DLED, pp. or a. Made muddy or foul ; made thick or 
close with clay ; converted into wrought iron by puddling. 

PUDDLER, m One who converts cast iron into wrought 
iron by the process called puddling, which see.—Hebert. 

PUD'DLING, ppr. Making muddy or dirty - making thick 
or close with clay; converting into wrougtt iron by tha 
proccss called puddling. Ses PUDDLING, n. 

PUDDLING, w. 1. The act of rendering impervious to 
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wate: by means of clay, as a canal. 2. The process of 
convcrting cast iron into wrought or malleable iron by 
subjecting it to the continued action of intense heat in a 
reverberatory furnace, until it becomes so thick and tena- 
cious as to stick together and form into lunps.—Hebert. 

PUD'DLY,a. Muddy; foul; dirty.— Carew. 

PUD'DO€K, ? n. (for paddock or parrock.] A small inclos- 

PUR’ROER, $ ure. [Provincial in England.) 

eb d n. (L. pudens.) Modcsty ; shamefacedness.— 

I ak. 

PU-DEN'DA, n. pl. [L.] The parts of gencration. 

PU'DIE, 2a. (E. matics} Pertaining to the parts which 

PO'DIC-AL,§ modesty requires to be concealed. 

PU-DIC1-TY, = Ee. pudicité; L. pudicitia.) Modesty ; 
chastity.— Howell. 

POE-FEL-LOW. See PEW-FELLow. 

PO’ER-YLE, a. [Fr.; L. puerilis. 
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Pertaining to boys or, 


PUL 


PUG-N4A'CIOUS-LY, adv. In a pugoacious manucr 

PUG-NACT-TY (nas'e-te), n. Inclination to fight; quarrel 
someness.— Bacon, {Little used.) 

PUG'NIS ET €AL'C-BUS. [L.| With fists and heels; 
with all the might. 

POISNE (pü'ny), a. (Fr. puis and n&] 1. In law, younger 
or inferior in rank ; a title given to the judges and barons 
of the King's Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, with 
the exception of the chief [eene and chief barun.— Brande. 
2. Later in date.—4ale ; [obs.) 

"EVIR GANGE, n. [Fr.] Power; strength; might ; force. 

* PUTS-SANT, a. Powerful; strong; mighty ; forcible. 

* PÜUIS-SANT-LY, adv. Powerfully ; with grcat strength. 

PUKE, v. i (Beb poi L. vacuo.] To vomit; to eject trom 
the stomach.—Shak. 

PUKE, n. A vomit; a medicine which excites vomiting. 


youth; characterized by puerility; ns, a puerile amuse- | PÜKE, a. Of a color between black and russct; now called 


ment. Pope.—Syn. Boyish; youthful; juvenile; childish ; 
triling; weak. 

PÜER-LE-LY, ade. Boyishly; triflingly. — 

PU.ER-ILT.TY, m. Fr. pucrilité ; L. puerilitas.] 1. Child- 

PO'ER-ILE-NESS, $  ishness; boyishness; the manners 
or actions of a boy; that which is trifling. —92. In dis- 
course, a thought or expression which is flat, insipid, or 
childish. 

PU-ER'PE-RAL, a. (L. puerpera.) Pertaining to childbirth ; 
as, a puerperal fever. 

PUDE a. (L. puerperus.] Bearing children; ly- 

g in. 

PODET. See PEWET. 

PUFF, n. (D. pof; G., Dan. puf.] 1. A sudden and single 
emission of breath from the mouth ; a quick, forcible blast; 
a whiff. 2. A sudden and short blast of wind. 3. A fun- 
gous ball filled with dust; a -ball 4. Any thing light 
and porous, or something swelled and light; as, puff-paste. 
5. A substance of loose texture, used to sprinkle powder 
on the hair. 6 A tumid or exaggcrated commendation. 


—Cibber. 
PUFF, v. i. [D. puffen; D. poffen.] 1. To drive air from 
the mouth in a single and quick blast. 9. To swell the 


cheeks with air. 3. To blow, as an expression of scorn 
or contempt. 4. To breathe with vehemence, aa after 
violent cxertion. 5. To do or move with hurry, agitation, 
and a tumid, bustling appearance. 6. To swell with air; 
to dilate or inflate. 

PUFF, v. t. 1. To drive with a blast of wind or air. 9. To 
swell; to inflate; to dilate with air. 3. To swell; to in- 
flate; to blow up. 4. To drive with a blast in scorn or 
contempt. 5. To praise with exaggeration. 

PUFF-BALL, n. A fungus or mushroom full of dust. 

PUFFED (puft), pp. Driven out suddenly, as air or breath; 
blown up; swelled with air; inflated with vanity or pride ; 


PUFF'ER, *. One who puffs; one who praises with noisy 
commendation. 

PUFFIN, ». 1. A bird found prircipally in the northern 
seas, allied to the auk. The name is also given to certain 
birds of the petrel family. 2. A kind of fish. 3. A kind 
of fungus with dust; a fuzz-ball. 

PUFFIN-AP-PLE (-ap-pl), n. A sort of apple so called. 

PUFFT-NESS, n. State or quality of being turgid. 

PUFFING, ppr. Driving out the breath with a single, sud- 
den blast ; inflating ; praising pompously. 

PUFFING, n. 1. A vehement breathing 2. Exaggerated 
praise.— Burke. 
PUFFING-LY, adv. 1. Tumidly; with swell 2. With ve- 

bement breathing or shortness of breath. 

PUFF'Y, a. 1. Swelled with air or any soft matter; tumid 
with a soft substance. 2. Tumid; turgid; bombastic. 
PUG, n. (Sax. Sw. piga; Dan. pige.) The name given to a 
foe Animal treated with familiarity, as a monkey or a 

ittle dog. 

PUG'-DOG, n. A small dog with a face and nose like that 
of a monkey.— Smart. 

PUG'-FACED (fast), a. Monkey-faced. 

PUG-NOSE, n. A short and thick nose; a snub nose. 

t PUG'GER ED, for puckered.— More. 

PUG'GING, a. A cant word for thieving.— Shak. 

PUGGING, n. In architecture, coarse mortar filling the 
space between the joists under a floor, to prevent the 
transmission of sound.— Gilt. 

PUGH (poo) A word used in contempt or disdain. 

PUGIL x. [It. pugillo; Fr. pugile; L. pugillum.] As much 
rj is taken up between the thumb and two first fingerz.— 

‘acon. 

PO'@IL-ISM, x. (L., Sp. pugil.) The practice of boxing or 
fighting with de fat P J T ñ 

PO‘GIL-IST, n. A boxer; one who fights with hia fists. 

FUBITO, 4. Pertaining to boxing or fighting with 

e fis 

PUG-NA‘CIOUS (¢-shus), a. (L. pugnaz.] Disposed to fight; 

inclined to fighting; quarrelsome ; A atiaye 


uce.— Shak 


| PÜKED (pakt), pp. Vomited. 


PÜK'ER, n. One that vomits; a medicine causing vomiting. 

POKING, ppr. Vomiting. 

POKING, n. The act of vomiting. 

PUL'CEHRI-TUDE, n. [L. pulchritudo.] 1. Beauty; hand- 
someness ; grace; comeliness ; that quality of form which 
pleases the eye. 9. Moral beauty ; those qualities of the 
mind which good men love and approve. 

POLE, v. £ (Fr. piauler.) 1. To cry like a chicken. 2. To 
whine ; to cry as a com ing child ; to whimper. 

PULI€, n. A plant.—Ainsworth. 

t PO’'LI-C5SE, ?a. [L. pulicosus.] Abounding with fleas. 

t PO'LI-COUS, § Dict. 

POL‘ING, ppr. or a. Crying like a chicken ; whining. 

POLING, n. A cry, as of a chicken; a whining. 

PÜLTNG-LY, adv. With whining or complaint. 

POLI-OL, n. A plant ARROA. 

PULK'HA, n. A Laplander’s traveling sled or sleigh. 

PULL, v. t. (Sax. pullian.) 1. To draw; to draw toward 
one, or to make an effort to draw. Pull differa from draw, 
we use draw when motion follows the effort, and pull is 
used in the same sense; but we may also pull forever 
without drawing or moving the thing. This distinction 
may not be universal. Pull is opposed to push. 2. To 
pluck: to gather by drawing or forcing off or out, as flax. 

. To tear; to rend; but, in this sense, followed by some 
qualifying word or paran ; as, to pull one in pieces. 

To pull down. 1. To demolish or to take in piecos by separ- 
ating the parts. 2. To demolish ; to subvert; to destroy. 
3. To bring down; to degrade; to humble.— To pull off, 
to separate by pulling; to pluck ; alzo, to take off without 
force.—To pull out, to draw out; to extract—To pull up, 
to pluck up; to tear up by the roots; hence, to extirpate ; 
to eradicate ; to destroy. 

PULL, v. š To give a pull; to tug; as, to pull at a rope.— 
To pull apart, to separate by pulling; as, a rope pull 


apart. 

PULL, ». 1. The act of pulling or drawing with force ; an 
effort to move by drawing toward one. 2. A contest; a 
struggle. 3. Pluck; violence suffered.—SAak. 

PULL'BACK, n. That which keeps back, or restrains from 

roceeding. 

PULLED, pp. Drawn toward one; plucked. 

t PULL'EN, n. (Fr. poule; L. pullus. Poultry.— Bailey. 

PULL'ER, n. One who pulls. —Shkak. 

PULL/'ET, w. (Fr. poulet; It. pollo; L. pullus] A young 
hen ene. > the pone tn 3 zog: 

PU ,%.; ph PULLEYS. (Fr. poulie; Sp. polla; L. polus. 
A small wheel turning on ñ pin in a block, with a oe 
or groove in which runs the rope that turns it. The pulley 
is oan of the mechanical powers, much used in raising 
weights. 

PUL'LL€AT, n. A kind of silk handkerchief. 

PUEDEN ppr. Drawing; making an effort to draw; 

ucking. 

PUL'LU-LATE, v. i. (L. pullulo.] To germinate ; to bud. 

PUL-LU-Là'TION, n. A germinating or budding; the first 
shooting of a bud.— More. 

PUL'MO-NA-RY, a. [L. pulmonarius.] Pertaining to the 
lungs; affecting the lungs. 

PUL'MO-NA-RY, n. [L. pulmonaria.) A plant, lungwort. 

PUL'MO-NI-BRANC€HT-ATE, a. (L. pulmo, and Gr. Bpa xıa-] 
Having the branchiw formed for breathing air. — Curr. 

A term ied to certain mollusks.] 

PUL-MON'I€, a. (Fr. puimonique.] Pertaining to the lungs, 
a the Tun ge 

PUL-MON'I€, n. Í. A medicine for diseases of the lungs. 
2. One affected by a disease of the lungs-—«rbutAnoC c. 

PULP, n. (Fr. pulpe; L. pulpa.) 1. A soft mass. A The 
soft substance within a bone; marrow.— Bacon. | “ 
sari succulent part of fruit. 4. The aril or exterior cov- 
ering of a coffec-berry. š 

PULP, v.t. To deprive of the pulp or integument, as the 
coffee-berry. 
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PUL.PA-TOON' s. Delicate confectionery or cake. 
PULPED (pulpt), pp. Deprived of the pulp. 
PULPIT zi e ihe p of being pulpy. — 
PUL'PIT, x. [L. pulpitum; It, Sp. pulpuo; Fr. pupitre.) 1. 
An clevated place or incloscd stage f a church, in which 
the preacher stands. It is called, also, a desk.—?. In the 
Roman theatre, the pulpitum was tho front part of the stage 
where the actors perforined their parts; it was higher 
than the orchestra, and directly back of it 3 A movable 
desk, from which disputante pronounced their disscrta- 
tions, and authors recited their works. 
Pheer EL'O-QUENCE, ? x. Eloquence or oratory in de- 
PULTIT ORA-TO-RY, livering sermons. 
PUL’PIT OR'A-TOR, ». An eloquent preacher. 
PUL-PITI€-AL-LY, in Chester, is not an authorized word. 
PUL'PIT-ISH, a. Pertaining to or like the pulpit or its por- 
furmances.— Chalmers. . 
PULP'OUs, a. Consisting of pulp, or resembling it; soft 
like pap.—PAülips. . 
PULP'OU3.NESS8,w. Softness: the quality of being pulpous. 
PULP'Y, a. Like pulp; soft; fleshy; succulent.—Xay. 
PUL'QUE (pulkà), n. [3p.] A refreshing drink, with slight- 
ly intoxicating qualities, much used by the Mexicans, and 
extracted from the maguey, or agave Americana.—Encyc. 


Am. 

PULS'ATE, e. i (L. pulsatus.) To beat or throb. 
PULS'A-TILE, a. (L. pulsatifis.] That is or may be struck 
or beaten ; pared by beating, like a drum.— Mus. Dict. 
PUL-SA'TION, n. (L. palsatio.] 1. The beating or throb- 

bing of the heart or of an artery, in the process of carry- 
ing on the circulation of the blood. 2. A stroke by which 
some medium is affected, as in sound, &c.—3. In , any 
touching of another’s body willfully or in anger.— Black- 
stone. 
PULS'A-TIVE, a. Beating; throbbing.— Encyc. 
PUL-SATOR, n. A beater; a striker.— Dict. 
PULS'A-TO-RY, a. Beating; throbbing, as the heart. 


PULSE (puls), n. [L. pulsus; Fr. pouls.) 1. In animals, the | 


beating or throbbing of the heart and arteries ; more par- 

ticularly, the sudden dilatation of an artery, caused by the 

projectile force of the blood, which is perceptible to the 

touch. 2. The stroke by which a medium is affected, as 

in the motion of light, sound, &c.; oscillation ; vibration. 

Newton.—To feel one's pulse, metaphorically, to sound one's 
nion; to try or to know one's mind. 

PULSE, v. i To beat, as the arteries.—Ray. (Little used.) 

PULSE, v. t. (L. pulso.) To drive, as the pulse. (Rare.] 

PULSE, ». (qu. L. pulsus.] Veguminoue plants or their 

seeds. as beans, peas, &c.— " 

PULSE'LES3S,a. Having no pulsation. 

PUL-SIFT€, e. (pulse, and L. facio.) Exciting the pulse ; 
causing pulsation. — Smith. 

PUL'SION (-shun), n. (from L. pulsus.) The act of driving 
forward: in opposition to suction or traction.— More. [ Rare. 

PUL-TA'CEOUS (-shus), a. (from Gr. soAros ; L. Puls] 
Maecrated ; softened; nearly tluid.— Beddoes. 

PUL'VER-A-BLE, a. [L. pulvis.) That may be reduced to 
fine powder ; capable ot being pulverized. 

PULVER AL 9.t. To beat or reduce to powder or dust. 

PUL'VERINE |" Ashes of barila. 

PUL'VER-IZ-A-BLE, a. That may be pulverized.— Barton. 

PUL-VER-I-ZiTION, n. [from pulverize.) The act of re- 
ducing to dust or powder. 

PUL'V ER-IZE, v. t. (It. poleerizzare; Fr. pulveriser.] To re- 
duce to fine powder, as by beating, grinding, &c. 

PUL‘VER-IZED, pp. or a. Reduced to fino powder. 

PUL'VER-IZ-ING, ppr. Reducing to fine powder. 

PULV EAMUS a. Consisting of dust or powder; like 

wder. 

PUL-VERU-LENCE, *. Dustiness; abundance of dust or 

wder. 

PUL-VERT-LENT,a. 1. Dusty; consisting of fine powder. 
2. Addicted to lying and rolling in the dust, as fowls. 

PUL'VIL, n. A eweetecented powder.—Gay.  (Rare.] 

I PUL'VIL, e. t. To sprinkle with a perfumed powder. 

PUL'VIN-A-TED, a. [L. pulvinar, a pillow.) In architecture, 
swelled or enlarged in any part of an order, as in the 
frieze of a column.—Gheilt. 

PUMA, n. A rapacious quadruped of the cat family, found 
in the warmer parte of America 

PUM'I-CATE, v. t. To make smooth with pumice. 

PUM'I-CA-TED, pp. £noothed with pumice. 

PUM'I-€4-TING, ppr. Making smooth with pumice, 

° PUMICE, w. (L. pumez; D. puimsteen.} A light end spon- 
gy volcanic substance, appearing to consist of minute par- 
allel fibres, owing to the parallelism and minuteness of the 
crowded cells.—Dana. 

° PUMICE-HTGNE, n. The samo as pumice. 

PU-MI"CEOUS (-mish’us), a. Pertaining to pumice; con- 
sisting of pumice, or rescmbling it. 
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PUM'MEL. See Pomme. 

PUMP, n. [Fr. pompe; D. pomp; Dan. pompe] 1. A hydraur 
ic engine for reieiug water or other fluid through a tube. 
2 A low shoc with a thin sole.—Swift. 

PUMP, v. £ To work a pump; to raise water with a pump. 

PUMP, e. t. 1. To raise with a pump. 2. To draw out by 
artful interrogatories. 3. To examine by artful questions 
for the purpose of drawing out secrets. 

PUMP-BOL' lS, m. pl. Two pieces of iron, onc used to 
fasten the pump-spoar to the brake, the other as a fulcrum 
for the brake to work upon. 

PUMP’-BRAKE, x. The arm or handle of a pump. 

PUMP’-DALE. n. Along wooden tube, used to convey the 
war from a chain-pump acroes the ship and through the 
sidc. 

PUMP-GEAR. n. The apparatus belonging to ^ pump 

PUMP'-HOQOQD, w. A semi-cylindrical frame of wood, cov- 
ering the upper wheel of a chain pump. 

PUM I SPZAH. *. The bar to which the upper box of a 
ump is fastened, and which is attached to the brake or 
andle.—Mar. Dict. 

PUMP'-STO€K, n. The solid part or body of a pump. 

PUMPED (pumpt), pp. 1. Raised with a pump. 2. Drawn 
out by artful interrogations. 

PUMP'ER, 2. The person or the instrument that pumps. 

PUMP'ER-NICK-EL, n. A species of bran bread, which 
forms the chief food of the Westphalian peasants ; often 
used as a term of contempt.— Brande. 

PUMPING, ppr. 1. Raising by a pump. 2. Drawing out 

" Mid NE questions x 
a ump'yun), n. (D. pompen. pumpkin. 

PUMPKIN,” A duces ant aah fruit; a pompion. 
(This is the common orthography of the word in the United 


d 
t PUMY, a. [ Fr. pommeau.) Rounded, as pumy-stones. 
ser.— Toone. 


PUN, n. (qu. W. pun.) An expression in which a word 
has at once different me ; an expression in which 
two different applications oí a word present an odd or 
ludicrous idea; a kind of quibble or equivocation. [A 
low species of we). 

PUN, v. & To quibble; to use the same word at once in 
different senses.— Dryden. 

PUN, v. t. To persuade by a pun.— Addison. 

PUNCH, n. [W. ponc; Arm. poenconn; Fr. poinçon; Sp. 
punzon.) 1. An instrument of iron or steel, used in sev- 
eral arts for perforating holes in plates of metal or other 
subetances, and so contrived as to stamp out a piece.—2. 
In popular usage, a blow or thrust. 

PUNCH, n. (Sp. ponche; G. punsch.) A drink composed of 
water sweetened with sugar, with a mixture of lemon 
juice and spirit.-—Swíft. 

PUNCH. n. The buffoon or harlequin of a puppet-show. 
See PUNCHINELLO. 

PUNCH, n. 1. A wellset horse with a short back, thin 
shoulders, broad neck, and well covered with flesh. 9. A 
short, fat fellow. 

PUNCH, v. t. (Sp. punzar ; VV. pynciaw; L. pungo.] 1. To 
perforate with an iron instrument, either pointed or not.— 
i m popular usage, to thrust against with the end of some- 

g. 

PUNCH'-BOWL, n. A bowl in which punch is made, or 
from which it is drank. 

PUNCHED (puncht) pp. Perforated with a punch. 

PUNCH'EON (punch'un), n. (Fr. poinçon.) 1. A name com 
rake to Tp a steel instruments, hee in various trades 
or cutting, piercing, or stamping a body.—2. In carpentry, 
a piece of timber placed upright between two posts, 
whose bearing is too t; also, a piece of timber raised 
upright under the ridge of a b ng, and in which are 
jointed the small timbers.—Gwilt. 3. A measure of guida, 
or 8 cask containing sometimes 84, sometimes 120 gallons. 

PUNCH'ER, n. 1. One who punches. 2. A punch or per- 
forating instrument. 

PUN-CHI-NEL'LO, x. A punch; a buffoon; the policinella 
of the Italian puppet-show, a character represented as 
fat, ehor*, and humpbacked.— Tatler. 


PUNCHING, . Perforating with a punch; striking 
against with the end of something. 

PUNCHYY, a. Short and thick, or fat. 

PUN€ETATE, a. (L. punctus.) 1. Pointed.—2 In botany, 


PUN€TA-TED, § having the surface dotted. 

PUN€'TI-FORM, a. (L. punctum and form.) Having the 
form of a point.— Ed. Encyc. 

PUN€-TIL10 (punk-ti' yo), n. (Sp. puntilla ; It. puntiglio.) 
A nice point of exactness in conduct, ceremony, or pro- 
ceeding ; particularity or exactness in forms.—dddison. 

PUNE- TIL10U3 (puuk-ülyus), a. Very nice or exact ir 
the forms of behavior, ceremony, or mutual intercourse, 
very exact in the observance of rules prescribed by law 
Or custom; sometimes, exact to excess.— Rogers. 


PUM'MACE, n. Apples crushed for making cider.— Forby. | PUNC-TIL1OUS-LY, ade. With exactness or great nicety. 


See POMACE. 


PUN€-TIL1OUS-NESS, n. Exactness in the observance of 
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forms or rules; attentive to nice points of behavior or 


cercinony. 

PUNCTION (punk'shun), n. (L. punctio.] A puncture. 

PUN€'TO, ^. (Sp, It. punto; L. punctum.] 1. Nice point 
of form or ceremony. 2. The point in "d 

PUN€'TU.AL (punktyu-al) a. (Fr. ponctuel; It. puntuale ; 
Sp: pide 1. Consisting in a point; [rare.] 2. Exact; 
observant of nice points; punctilious, particularly in ob- 
Scrving time, appointments, or promises. 3. Exact; ac- 
curate; as, a punctual compliance with an agreement. 4. 
Done at the exact time. 

PUNOTU-AL-IST, n. One who is very exact in observing 
forms and ceremonies.— Milton. 

PUNO-TU-AL' I-TY, n.  Nicety ; scrupulous exactness; it is 
now used chiefly in regard to time. 

PUNCTU-AL-LY, adv. Nicely; exactly; with scrupulous 
regard to time, appointments, promises, or rulcs, 

PUNC"TU-AL-NESS, n. Exactnesa; punctuality.— Felton. 

PUN€'TU-ATE, v. t. (Fr. ponctuer.) To mark with points; 
to designate sentences, clauses, or other divisions of a 
writing by points, which mark the proper pauses. 

PUNCTU-A-TED, pp. 1. Pointed.—Fourcroy. 2. Having 
the divisions marked with points. 

PUNO‘TU-A-TING, ppr. Marking with points. 

PUN€-TU-A TION (punkt-yu-à'shun), n. In grammar, the 
act or art of pointing a writing or discourse. 

PUN€'TU.-IST, n. One who understands punctuation. 

tPUNCTU.LATE. v. t. [L. punctulum.] To mark with 
small spots.— Woodward. 

PUNE'TURE (punktyur), n. (L. punctura ; It. puntura.) The 
act of perforating with a pointed instrument; or a small 
hole made by it.—Rambler. 

PUNCTURE, v. t. To prick; to pierce with a small pointed 
instrument, 

EUNCTURED, pp Pricked ; pierced with a sharp point. 

PUNE'TUR-ING, ppr. Piercing with a sharp point. 

PUN'DIT, n. (Persic.] In Hindostan, a learned Brahmin ; 
one versed in the Sanscrit language, and in the science, 
laws, and religion of that country. 

t PUN'DLE, m A short and fat woman.—Ainsworth. 

I PONESE, n. (Fr. punaise.) Tho bed-bug; the same as 

unice.—Hudibras. 

PUNG, n. In America, a kind of one-horse sleigh. 

PUN"GAR, n. A fish.—AinswortA. 

PUN'GEN-CY, n. (L. pungens.) 1. The power of pricking 
or piercing. 2. That quality of a substance which pro. 
duces the sensation of pricking, or affecting the taste like 
minute sharp points; sharpness; acridness. 3. Power to 
pierce the mind or excite keen reflections or remorse, as 
ofasermon. 4. Acrimoniousness; keenness, as of sarcasm. 

PUN'ÓENT, a. (L. pungens.) 1. Affecting the organs of 
gense, parti those of taste or smell, with a prickin 
sensation like that produced by vinegar or snuff. 2. Af- 
fecting the mind with a correspondent pricking sensation; 
as, pungent remarks or reflections.—SyN. Acrid; piercing; 

; penetrating; acute; keen; acrimonious; biting; 


stinging. 

PU'NIE, a. (L. Punicus] Pertaining to the Carthaginians; 
faithless; treacherous; deceitful ; as, Punic faith. 

PONIC, n. The ancient language of the Carthaginians. 

PO'NI-CA FIDES. [L.] Punic faith, the faith of the Car- 
thaginians, that is, unfaithfulness, treachery, perfidious- 
ness. 

tPONICE, n. A bed-bug.—Ainsworth. 

PU-NY*CEOUS (-nish'us), a. (L. puniceus.) Purple.—Dict. 

PEINE n. Littleness; pettiness; smallness with fee- 

ness. 

PUNISH, v. t. (Arm. punigza; Fr. punir, punissant ; It. 
punire; Sp. punir; from L. punio.) 1. To afflict with 
pain, loss, or calamity, as a penalty tor a crime or fault. 
—2. Ina sense, to afflict with pain, &c., with a view 
to amendment; to chasten. 3. To reward with pain or 
suffering inflicted on the offender, as an offense.—SvN. To 
ces castigate; scourge; whip; lash; correct; dis- 
cipline. 

PUN'ISH-A-BLE, n. 1. Worthy of punishment. 2, Liable 
to punishment; capable of being punished by law or right. 

PUN'ISH-A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of deserving or being 
liable to punishment. 

PUNISHED (pun'isht), pp. Afflicted with pain or evil as the 
retribution of a crime or offense ; chastised. 

PUN‘SH-ER, n. One who inflicts pain, loss, or other evil, 
for a crime or offense.— Milton. 

PUN‘ISH-ING, Afflicting with pain, penalty, or suffer- 
ing of any kind, as the retribution of a crime or offense. 
PUN'ISH-MENT, n. Any pain or suffering inflicted on a 
person for a crime or offense, by the authority to which 
the offender is subject, either by the constitution of God 

or of civil society. 

PU-NI°TION (pu-nish‘un), n. [Fr.; L. punitio.] Punishment. 


iL 
I-TIVE, a. (It. rece) Awarding or inflicting pun- 
ishment; that punishes.— Hammond. 
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PONI-TO-RY, c. Punishing or tending to punishment. 

PYN-JAUB,, n. The country of thc five a re which flow 
by one unitcd stream into the Indus, forming tha north 
UNES pero Hindostan. 

P A. 1. A species of fungus, or some decayed w 
used as tinder. 2. A prostitute ; a atrum pot — Skai eus 

PUN'KA, a. In Hindostan, a machine for tanning a room, 
cogmsung or a s covered with canvas, and 
suspen om the ceiling. It is kept in moti š 
hes ag cord.— Malcom, f á son by pul 

PUNNED, pp. Quibbled. 

PUN'NER, n. A punstor, which see.— Steele. 

PUN'NET,n. A small, but broad, shallow pasket for display 
ing fruit or flowers.—Smart. 

PUN'NING, ppr. Using a word at once in different senses, 

PUN'NING, n. The art or practice of using puns. 

PUN'STER, n. One who puns or is skilled in punning; a 
quibbler; a low wit.—Arbuth not. 

PUNT, v. i. To play at basset, faro, and ombre.—Addison, 

PUNT, n. (Sax. punt; L. pons.) A flat-bottomed boat used 
in calking and repairing ships.— Mar. Dict. 

PUNTER, n. One who plays at faro or basset against the 
banker or dealer.— Encyc. 

PONY, a. (contracted from Fr. puisné.} 1. Properly, young 
or younger; [but in this sense not used.) 2. Inferior; 
P. ; of an under rate; smal] and feeble. 

P fy a n. A young, inexperienced person; a novice.— 

uth. 

PUP, v. i. To bring forth whelps or young, as the female of 
the canine species. 

PUP, n. A puppy. 

PUPA, ? ^. ; x PUPA or Pures. (L. pupa] In natural kis- 

POPE, $ tory, an insect in the third or last state but one of 
its existence ; often called chrysalis. 

PUPIL, n. [L. pupilla.) The apple of the eye. 

PUPIL, n. (Fr. pupille; L. pupillus.] 1. A youth or scholar 
of either sex under the care of an instructor or tutor; a 
disciple. 2. A ward; a youth or person under the care 
of a guardian.—3 In the civil law, a boy or girl under the 


age of puberty. 

PUPIL-AGE, n. 1. The state of being a scholar, or under 
the care of an instructor for education and discipline. 2 
Wardship; minority. In this latter sense, the Scots use 


péTLARY, [Fr llaire; L. pupillaris] Pertainin 

-RY, a. (Fr. pupillaire; L. ülaris] Pe 

to a pupil or ward —Johnson. J ° 

PU-PIP'A-RA, n. pl. [L. pupus and pario.] Animals whose 
eggs are hatched in the matrix of the mother, and not ex- 
cluded till they become pupes.— Kirby. 

PU-PIP'A-ROUS, a. Pertaining to the pupipara; producing 

young in the form of a pupa. 

PU-PIV’O-ROUS, a. , and L. voro.) Fecding on the 

upes of insects.—S. L. Mitchill. 

PUPPET, n. (Fr. poupée; L. pupus.] 1. A smal) image in 
the human form, moved by a wire in a mock drama; a 
wooden tragedian. 2. A doll 3. A word of contempt, 
used ofa iom who is under the control of another.— Shak, 

PUP’PET-PLAY-ER, n. One who manages the motions of 
UPS 

PUP'PET-SHOW, n. A mock drama performed by puppets 
moved by wires.— Swift. 

PUP'PET-MAN, n. The master of a puppet-show. 

PUP'PET-MáS-TER, $ Swift. 

PUP'PET-RY, n. Affectation.—Marston. 

PUP'PY, n. 1. A whelp; the young progeny of a bitch or 
female of the canine species.—2, Applied to persons, n name 
expressing extreme contempt, commonly used of one who 
is conceited.— Addison. 

PUPPY, v. i To bring forth whelps. 

PUP'PY.ISM, n. 1. Extreme meanness. 2. Extreme affecta- 
tion or conceit.— Chaimers. 

PUR, v. š To utter a low, murmuring, continued sound, as 
a cat. 

PUR, v. £. To signify by purring.—Gray. 

PUR, n. The low, surmuring continued sound of a cat. 

PU-RA'NA, n. Among the Hindoos, literally, ancient storys 
particularly, a sacred poetical work, which treats of the 
creation, destruction, and renovation of thc world, the 

nealogy of gods and heroes, the reigns of the Manus, and 
e transactions of their descendants. The puranas are 
eighteen in number.— Wilson's Sanscrit Dict. 

PU-RAN'IE, a. Aires Wa the puranas.— siat. Res. 

PURBE€K-STONE, n. limestone from the isle of Pur- 
beck, in England.—P. Cyc. . 

PUR'BLIND, a. [said to be from pore and blind. Near- 
sighted or dim-sighted; seeing obscurely.—Shak. 

PUR BLIND.LY, adv. In a purblind manner.—-Scott. | 
PUR'BLIND.NESS, n. Shortness of sight; near-sighted- 
ness; dimness of vision. h 
PUR'CHAS-A-BLE, a. (from purckase.] That may be bought, 
purchased, or obtained for a consideration. Ç à 
PÜR'CHASE, e. t. [Fr. pourchasser.) 1. In its primary and 

legal sense, to gain, obtain, or acquire by any means, ex- 
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cept by decent or hereditary right.—2. In common usage, 
to buy; t» obtain property by paying an equivalent in 
money. It dders from barter only in the circumstance 
tant, in purchasing, the price or cquivalent given or secured 
is money ; in bartering, the equivalcut is given in goods. 
3. To obrad by an expense of labor, dunger, or other 
sacrifice. 4. To cxpiate or recompeuec by a fine or for 
feit.—SAak, 5. To sue out or procure, as a writ—6. For- 
meriy. a cant word for stcal.— Sak. 

PUR'CHASE, ©. i In ecamen's language, to raiso by 8 pur- 
chase. 


PURCHASE, w. [Norm, Fr. pourchas or purckas.] 1. In 
lax, the act of obtaining or acquiring the title to lands and 
tencincuts by money, deed, ih. or any means, except by 
descent; the acquisition of lands and tenements by a 
man's own act or uicut.—2. In law, the suing out and 
obtaining a writ.—J. In common usage, the acquisition of 
the title or property of any thing by rendering an equiva- 
lent in money; a buying. 4. That which is purchased ; 
any thing of which the property is obtained by giving an 
equivalent price in money. 5. Tuat which is obtained by 
labor, danger, art, &c.—6. Formerly, a cant word for stcal- 
ing, and the thing stolen. 7. Any mechanical hold, advant- 
age power, or force applied to the raising or renoving 

of hcary bodics. I 

PUR'CHASE-MON.EY (-mun-ne), n. The money paid, or 
contractcd to be paid, for any thing bought.—Berkeley. 

PUR'CHASED (pur'chast) pp. ora. 1. Obtained or acquired 
by one's own act or agreement. 2. Obtained by paying 
an equivalent in money. 3. Obtained by labor, danger, 
art, &c.—4. Formerly, a cant word for stolen.— Shak. 

PUR'CHAS-ER, x. 1. In law, one who acquires or obtains 
by conquest o1 by deed or gift, or in any manner other 
than by descent or inhcritance. 2. One who obtains or 
acquires the property of any thing by paying an equiva- 
lent in money. 

PUR'CHAS-ING, Ppr. Buying; obtaining by one's own act 
or for a price. 

PORE, a. [L. purus; It, Sp. puro; Fr. pur.] The leading 
idea is that of freedom from all mixture, especially from 
every thing that can debasc or render unclean. 1. Free 
from all heterogencous or extraneous matter; as, pure 
water. 2. Free from moral defilement; not sullied or 
tarnished by moral turpitude ; as, pure motives, 3. Not vi- 
tiated or adulterated; as, pure religion ; a pure style; a pure 
virgin. 4. Free from ceremonial impurity.—Ezra, vi. 5. 
Free from guilt or defilement; as, pure hands. 6. Mere; 
absolute ; that and that only; unconnected with any thing 
else; sheor; as, pure good-will.—Pure mathematics. [See 
MaTHEXATICS.]—Pure villenage, in the feudal law, is a 
tenure of lands by uncertain services at the will of the 
lord—Syn. Unmixed; clear; simple; real; true; genu- 
ine; unadulterated; uncorrupted; unsullied; untarnish- 
cd; unstained; stainless; clean; fair; unspotted; spot- 
less; incorrupt; chaste; unpolluted; undefiled; immacu- 
late; innocent; guiltless; guileleas; holy. 

I PONE, v. c... To purify; to cleanse.—Chaucer. 

PORE'LY, adv. 1. Ina pure manner; with an entire sepa- 
ration of heterogencous or foul mattcr.—Js., i. 2, With- 
out any mixture of improper or vicious words or phrascs. 
3. Innocendy; without guilt. 4. Merely; absolutely ; 
minout connection with any thing else ; completely ; to- 


y. 
PORE'NESS, n. 1. Clearncsa; an unmixed state; separa- 
tion or freedom from any hcterogencous or foreign mat- 
tcr. 2. Freedom from moral turpitude or guilt, 3. Sim- 
licity ; freedom from mixture or composition. 4. Frec- 
pm rom vicious or improper words, phrases, or modes 
of spcec 
I PURFILE (fil), n. (Fr. pourflée.] A sort of ancient trim- 
ming for women's gowns, made of tinscl and thread, called, 
(PURFLE (urB) n. t. [ 
'"FLE (purfi), v. t. (Fr. povrfler; It. proflare.] To 
decorate with a wrought or flowcred border; to ate 


cr —Milton. 

PUR'FLE, n. 1. A border of embroidered work.—2. In 

PURFLEW, $ heraldry, terms applicd to ermines, peans, 
or furs, which compose a bordure. 

PURTLELD, pp. or a. Ornamented with a flowered border. 

PURG'A-MENT, n. (L. purgamen.] A cathartic.— Bacon. 

PUICGA'TION, n. (Fr.; L. purgatio.) 1. The act or opera- 
tion of clearing, clcaneing, or purifying, by separating and 
carrying off impurities or whatever is supcrtiuous.—2 In 
law, the act of cleansing from a crime, accusation, or sus- 
picion of guilt. 

PURGA-TIVE, a. (It. purgatneo ; Fr. purgatif.] Having the 
power of cleansing; usually, having the power of evacu- 
ating the intestines; cathartic. 

PURG'A-TfVE, n. A medicine that evacuates the intestines; 
a cathartic. 

PURGA-TIVE-LY, ade. Cathartically; cleansingly. 
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TURG'A-TORY, a. [L. purgatorius.] Tending to cleanse, 
cleansing; expiatory.—Burke. 

PURG'A-TO-IXY, n. [Fr. purgatoire.) Among Roman Catho- 
lics, a supposed place or atate after death, in which the 
souls of persons are purified, or in which they expiate 
such offenses committed in this life as do not merit eter- 
nal damnation. 

PURGE (pur). v. t. [L. purgo; Fr. purger; Sp. purgar; It. 
purgare] 1. To cleanse or purify by soparatog and car- 
rying off whatever is impure, heterogencoua, foreign, or 
superfluous. 2. To clear from guilt or moral dcfilement. 
3. To clear from accusation or the charge of a crimc, as in 
ordeal 4. To remove what is otlensive ; to sweep away 
impurities 5. To clarify; to defecate, as liquors. 

PURGE, v. Š 1. To become pure by clarification. 2. To 
have frequent or preternatural evacuations from tho inm- 
testines, by means of a cathartic. 

PURGE, n. A medicine that evacuates the intestines; & 
cathartic.— Arbuthnot. 

PURGED (purjd), P. Purified ; cleansed ; evacuated. 

PURGER, ». 1. A person or thing that purges or cleanses, 
2. A cathartic. 

PURGING, ppr. Cleansing; purifying; carrying off impu- 
rities or superfluous matter. 

PURGING, n. A diarrhea or dysentery ; preternatural evacu- 
ation of the intestines ; looscness of bowels. 

PU-RI-FI-CA TION, n. (Fr.; L. purifcatio.] 1. The act of 
purifying; the act or operation of separating and remov- 
ing from any thing that which is hetcrogeneous or foreign 
to it —2. In religion, the act or operation of cleansing cere- 
monially, by removing any pollution or defilement 3. A 
cleansing from guilt or the pollution of sin ; the extinction 
of sinful desires, appetites, and inclinations. 

PU-RIFI-CA-TIVE, ła. Having power to purify ; tending 

PU-RIF1-€A-TO-RY, § to cleanse. 

PORI-FIED, pp. or a Made pure and clear; freed from 
pollution ceremonially. 

PUÜRILFI.ER,n. That which purifies or cleanses; a refiner 

PÜ'RI-FORM, a. (L. pus, puris, and form] Like pus; in 

ORL we Peri L. purifico.) 1. To mak 

P -FY, v. t. (Fr. purifier ; L. purifco.) 1. To make pure 
or clear; to is from extraneous admixture. 2 To free 
from pollution ceremonially ; to remove whatever renders 
unclean and unfit for sacred services. 3. To free from 
guilt or the defilement of sin. 4. To clear from impropri- 
eties or barbarisms.—Spratt. 

PURI-FY, v. £ To grow or become pure or clear.— Burnet. 

PU'RI-FT-ING, ppr. or a. Removing forcign or heterogene- 
ous matter ; clcansing from pollution; fining; making clear. 

PUÜ'RI-FY-ING, n. The act or operation of making pure, or 
of cleansing from extraneous matter or from pollution. 

PURIM, n. (Heb. O™E.] Among the Jews, the feast of 
lots, instituted to commemorate their deliverance from 
the machinations of Haman.— Esth., ix. 

PURIST, n. (Fr. pvrise.] 1. One excessively nice in the use 
of words, &c.—Johnson. 2. One who maintains that the 
New Testament was written in pure Greek.— M. Stuart. 

PU'RI-TAN, n. (from pure] A term applied to those who, 
in the rcign of Queen Elizabeth and her immediate suc- 
cessors, professed to follow the pure word of God in op- 
position to traditions, human constitutions, and other au- 
thorities. The name was originally given as a term of re- 
proach, and is still sometimes so uscd. 

PURI-TAN, a. Pertaining to the Puritans, or early dissentera 
from the Church of England.— Sanderson. 

PU.RI.TAN'TO, 2a. Pertaining to the Puritans or their 

PU-RI-TANT€-AL, § doctrines and practice; as a term of 
reproach, exact ; ar 

PU-RI-TAN'I€-AL-L Y, adv. With the exact or rigid notione 
or manners of the Puritans. 

PU'RI-TAN-ISM, n. The notions or practice of Puritans. 

PU'RI-.TAN-IZE, v. i. To deliver the notions of Puritans. 

PU'RI-TY, n. (Fr. purité ; L. puritas.) 1. Frecdoin from 
forcign admixture or heterogencous matter. 2. Clcanness; 
frecdom from foulness or dirt. 3. Freedom from guilt or 
the defilement of sin; innocence. 4. Chastity; freedom 
from contamination by illicit sexual conncction. 5. Free 
dom from any sinister or improper views. 6. Freedom 
from forcign idioms, from barbarous or improper woids 
or phrascs. 

PURL, n. (supposed to be contracted from purfte. Qu.] 1 
An embroidered and puckered border. 92. A kind of cdg- 
ing for bone-lace. 

PURL, n. Malt liquor medicated with wormwood or aru 
matic herbs.—Johnson. 

PURL, n. Two rounds in knitting. 

PURL, v. i. (Sw. porla ; VV. freulaw.] 1. To murmnr, as 8 
small stream flowing among stones or other obetructions, 
which occasion a continued series of broken sounds. 2 
To flow or run with a murmuring sound. 

PURL, v. t. To decorate with fringe or embroidery. 

PURL, n. A gentle, continued murmur of a small stream 
of rippling water. 
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eUR'LIEO (paru). a. [Fr. pur, pure, and lieu, place.) A 
border; a limit; a certain limited extent or district. 

PURLIN, n. In architecture, a piece of timber lying hori- 
zontally on thc principal rafters of a roof to support the 
corainon rafters.—Gloss. of Archit. 

PURL'ING, ppr. 1. Murmuring or gurgling, as a brook. 2. 
Decorating with fringe or embroidery. 

PURLING, a. Murmuring or gurgling, as a stream. 

PURL'ING, n. The continued gentle murmur of a small 


strean). 

PUR-LOIN' v. t. [Fr. pour and loin.] 1. Literally, to take 
or carry away for one's self; hence, to steal; to take by 
theft 2 To take by plagiarism ; to steal from books or 
manuscripts. 

PUR-LOIN', v. i, To practice theft. — T'it., ii. 

PUR-LOINED’ (pur-loind), pp. Stolen; taken by plagia- 
rism. 

PUR-LOIN'ER, n. A thief; a plagiary. 


PUR-LOINTNG, ppr. Stealing; committing literary theft. 
PUR-LOIN‘ING, n. Theft; plagiarism. 
PURPAR-TY, n. (Fr. pour and partie] In law, a share, 


part, or portion of an estate, which is allotted to a copar- 
cencr by partition.—Cowel. 

PURPLE (pur’pl), a. [Fr. pourpré ; L. purpureus ; Sp. pur- 
pureo; It. porporino.] 1. Designating a much-admired 
color composed of red and blue blended. The Roman 
emperors wore robes of this color.—2. In poetry, red or 
livid; dyed with blood. 

PURPLE, n. 1. A purple color or dress; hence, imperial 
government in the Roman Empire. 2. A cardinalate. 
Hume.— Purple of Cassius, see Cassivs.—Pu of mollus- 
ca, a viscid liquor, secreted by certain shell-fish, as thc 
Buccinum lapillus, which dyes wool, &c. purple; sup- 


posed to be the substance of the famoua Tyrian dye.—Ure. 
PUR'PLE, v. t. uU purpuro.] To make purple, or to dye of 
& red color.—Afilton. : 


PUR'PLED, pp. ora. Made purple. 

PURPLES (-plz), n. pl. Pctecchis, or spots of a livid red 
on the body; livid spots which appear in certain malig- 
nant diseases ; a purple, £ e., a petecchial fever. 

PUR'PLING, ppr. Dyeing ofa purple color; making purple. 

PUR'PLISH, a. Somewhat purple.— Boyle. 

PURPORT, n. (Fr. pour and porter.) 1. Design or tenden- 
cy.—Norris. 2. Meaning; import; signification. 

PUR'PORT, v. t. 1. To intend ; to intend to show.— Bacon. 
2. To mean ; to signify. 

PUR'PORT-ED, pp. Designed; intended; meant. 

PURPORT-ING, ppr. Depan, intending ; importing. 

PUR'POSE, n. (Fr. propos; Sp. It. proposito.] 1. That which 
a person sets before himself as an object to be reached or 
accomplished; the end or aim to which the view is di- 
rected in any plan, ineasure, or exertion. 2. Intention ; 
design: [this sense, howcver, is hardly to be distinguished 

rom the former.] 3. End; effect; result; consequence, 
good or bad. 4. Instance; example; (obs.] 5. Conver- 
sation; [o5s.]— Of purpose, on purpose, with previous de- 
sign; with tbe mind directed to that object. 

PURPOSE, v.t. To intend; to design; to resolve; to determ- 
ine on some end or object to be accomplished. 

PUR'PÓSE, v. i. To have an intention; to have a design. 
—Ps. xvii. To discoursc.— Spenser. 

PUR'PÒSED (purpust), pp. 1. Intended; designed. 2. Re- 
solved; having formed a design or resolution ; [applied to 

SORS. 

PURPOÓSE-LESS, a. Having no effect or purpose.— Hall. 

PUR'PÓSE-LY, adv. By design; intentionally; with pre- 
detcrmination.— Atterbury. 

PUR'PÓS-ING, ppr. Intending; designing ; resolving. 

PUR-PRES'TURE, n. (Fr. pour and prendre, pris.) In lam, 
a nuisance, consisting in an inclosure of or encroachment 
on something that belongs to the public. 

PUR'PRISE, x. [Fr. pourpris.] A close or inclosure; also, 
the whole compass of a manor.— Bacon. 

PUR'PU-RATE, *. A compound of purpuric acid and a 
salifiable base.— Ure. 

PURPURE, n. In heraldry, purple, represented in engrav- 
ing by diagonal lines.— Encyc. 

PUR-P RIG. a. Purpuric acid, so called from the purple 
color of its salts, is produced by the action of nitric acid 
pon the lithic or uric acid.—Dr. Prout. 

PUR'PU-RINE, n. A coloring principle, supposed, by Robi- 
quet and Colin, to exist in madder. — Ure. 

PURR, v. i To murmur, as a cat. Sce PUR. 

PURR, n. A sea-lark.—Ainsworth. 

PURRE, n. Ciderkin or perkin.—Encyc. 

PUR'RING, ppr. or a. Murmuring, as a cat. 

PURRING, ^. The murmuring noise made by a cat. 

PURSE (purs) n. (Fr. bourse; It. borsa; D. beurs; Ger. 
borse ; Dan. bors.) 1. A small bag, in which money is con- 
tained or carried in the pocket. £. A sum of money of- 
fered as the prac of winning in a horee-race.—3. In Tur- 
key, a sum of money, 500 piasters. 4. The public coffers; 
the treasury.—Long purse, or heavy purse, wealth ; riches. 
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—Light purse, or empty purse, poverty, or want of resvar 
ei e and purse, thc inilitury power and wealth of a 
nation. 

PURSE, v.t. 1. To put in a purse.—Milton. 2 To contract 
into folds or wrinkles: with up.— hak. 

PURSE-NET (purs’-net), n. A net, the mouth of which 
may be closed or drawn together like a purso.— Mortimer, 

PURSE-PRIDE. ». Pride of money ; insolence procced 
ing from the possession of wealth.— Hail. 

PURSE-PROUD, a. Proud of wealth; puffed up with the 

ossession of money ii risa 

PURSED (purst), pp. 1. Put in a purse. 2. Contractod 
into folds or wrinkles. P 

PURS'ER, n. In the nary, a cummissioned officer who has 
charge of the provisions, clothing, &c., and of the public 
moneys on shipboard.— Totten. 

PURST-NESS, n. [from pursy.] A state of being swelled 
or bloated ; inflation: hence, shortness of breath. [Purs. 
fteness is rarely used.) 

PURS'LAIN Clin), n. (It. porccllana.] A common succulent 
plant, ofthe genus nlacca, often used as a pot-herb, and 
for salads, garnishing, and pickling. (Sometimes spelled 


purslane.) 

PURS'LAIN-TREE, n. The popular name of portulacaria 
afra, called, also, tree-purslain, a shrub with many small, 
opposite, fleshy, rounded leaves.—Lowudon. 

PUR-SÜ'A-BLE,a. That may be pursued, followed, or pros- 
ecuted.—Sherwood. 

PUR-SO’ANCE, n. 1. A following; prosecution, process, or 
continued exertion to reach or accomplish something. 
2. Conseaucnce ; as, in pursuance of orders. 

PUR-SU'ANT, a. (Fr. poursuivant.] Done in consequence 
= grrr ution of any thing; hence, agreeable, conform- 


able. 
PUR-SD’ANT-LY, adv. ably; conformably. 
PUR-SOE’ (pur-s0’, c. t. [Fr. poursuivre.] 1. To follow ; to 
go or proceed r or in a like dircction. 2. To take and 
proceed in, without following another. 3. To follow with 
a view to overtake ; to follow with haste; to chase. 4. To 
seek; to use measures to obtain. 5. To prosecute; to 
continue. 6. To follow as an example; to imitate.—Dry- 
den. 7. To endeavor to attain to; to strive to reach or 
gain. 8. To follow with enmity ; to persecute. 
PUR-SUE, v. £ To go on; to proceed; to continue. [A 
Gallicism. 
PUR-SOE D’ (pur-süde^, pp. ora. Followed; chased; pros- 
ecuted ; continued. 
PUR-SÜ'ER, n. One who follows; one who chases; ene 
who follows in haste with a view to overtake.—Shak. 
PUR-SÜ'ING, ppr. or a. Following; chasing; hastening aft- 
er to overtake; prosecuting; proceeding in; continuing. 
PUR-SUIT' (pur-süte^, n. (Fr. poursuite.) 1. The act of fol- 
lowing with a vicw to overtake ; a following with haste, 
either for sport or in hostility. 2. A following with a view 
to reach, accomplish, or obtain; endeavor to attain to or 
gnin; quest; search. 3. Procecding; course of business 
or occupation; continued employment with a view to 
some end. 4. Prosecution; continuance of endeavor. 
PUR'SUI-VANT (pur'awe-vant), n. (Fr. poursuitant.] 1. A 
State inessenger; an attendant on the heralds. s 
—2. In the Heralds’ College, the pursuivants are junior 
officers, who afterward eucceed to higher employments. 
They are four, viz., Portcullis, Rouge Dragon, Blue Man- 
P URS d die YAP i ape: "M i 
S'Y, a. [probably from Fr. poussif. more ctymolog- 
ical spelling of this word would be pussy.) Properly, in- 
'flated ; swelled: hence, fat, short, and thick; and, as per- 
sons of this class have a laborious respiration, this word 
is used for short-breathed. 
PUR'TE-NANCE, n. [L. pertinens.) Appurtenance ; but ap- 
plied to the pluck of an animal.— Er, xii. 
PÜRU-LENCH. Pn. [L. purulentus.] The generation of 
POURU.LEN-CY, $ pus or matter; pus.—Arbuthnot. 
PÜ'RU.LENT, a. Consisting of pus or matter; partaking 
of the nature of pus.— Bacon. 

PUR-VEY’ (pur-và^, v. t. [Fr. pourvoir; L. provideo.] 1. To 
provide; to provide with convenicnces, 2. To procure. 
PUR-VEY’ (pur-và), v. £ To purchase provisions; to pro- 
PUR-VEY'ANCE (-v&'ans), n. 1. Procurement of provisfons 

or victuals. 2. Provision; victuals provided.—3. In E» 
gun laws, the royal prerogative or right of preemption, 
y which the king was formerly authorized to buy pro 
visions and necessaries for the use of his houschold, ond 
to employ horses and carriages in his service, in prefer- 
ence to all other persons, and without the consent of the 
owners.—P. Cyc. 
| PUR-VEY ED (-váde^, pp. Purchased provisione. 
, PUR-VEY‘NG. ppr. Providing necessaries. f 
PUR-VEY'OR (-vá'or) n. 1. One who provides victuals, or 
whose bueiness is to maxo provision for the table; a vic- 
tualer. 2. An officer who formerly provided or exacted 
provision for the king's household; [Erxgiang.} 3. Ono 
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who provides the means of gratifving lust, a procurer; a 
pimp: a bawd.— Dryden. 

PUR VIEW (purru), a. (Nonn. Fr. powrteu, pa 1. 
Primarily, a condition or prone {obs.) 2. The body of 
a statute, or that part which begins with “ Re i? enacted," 
as distinguished from the preamble. Cowel.—3. In modern 
usage, the limit or scope of a statute; the whole extent 
of its intention or provisions. — Marshall. 4. Superin- 
tendencc.— Ramsay; [rere] 5. Limit or sphere intended ; 
scope ; extent.—Madison. : 

PUR a. [L.) ‘The yellowish-white matter sccreted in ulcers 
and wounds in the process of healing. 

PC SEY-12M (pü'zy-izm), ». The principles of Dr. Pusey, 
and others, at Oxford, England, as exhibited in the “Tracts 
for the Times." They propose to carry back the discipline 
and doctrine of the Church of England to an imagined 
period, when there would have been no ground of scper- 
ation between it and the Church of Rome.—Smart. 

PUSEY-ITE, &. One who holds thc principles of Puscy- 
ism. 

PUSH, e. t. [Fr. pousser; D. puis.) 1. To press against with 
forec ; to drive or impel by pressure; or to endeavor to 
drive by steady pressure, without striking; opposed to 
drew. 2. To butt; to strike with the end of the horns; 
to thrust tho points of horns against. 3. To press or urge 
forward. 4. To urge; to drive. 5. To enforce ; to press; 
to drive to a conclusion. 6. To importune ; to press with 
eolicitation; to tease. — To push down, to overthrow by 
pushing or impulse. 

PUSH, e. i 1. To make a thrust; as, to push with the 
horns or with a eword.—Addison. 2 To make an effort. 
3. To make an attack. 4. To burst out.— To pus on, to 
drive or urge forward ; to hasten. 

PUSH, n. 1. A thrust with a pointed instrument, or with 
the end of a thing. 2. Any pressure, impulse, or force ap- 
plied. 3. An assault or attack. 4. A forcible onset; a 
vigorous effort. 5. Exigence; trial; extremity. 6. A 
sudden cmergence. 7. A little swelling or pustule; a 
wheal; a pimple; an eruption. 

PUSHED (pusht), pp. Pressed; urged; driven. 

PUSH'ER, n. One who drives forward. 

eU 8H'TNG, ppr. 1. Pressing; driving; urging forward. 2. 
a. Pressing forward in business; enterprising; driving; 
vigorous. 

PUSH'ING-LY, adv. In a vigorous, driving manner. 

PUSHTIN, n. A child's play, in which pins are pushed al. 
ternatel y.—L' Estrange. 

PU-SIL-LA-NIMLTY, n. (Fr. pusillanimité; L. pusillanimi- 
tas.) Want of that firmnese and strength of mind which 
conetitutes courage or fortitude ; weakness of epirit— 
an Cowardliness ; pusillanimousness ; cowardice ; fear; 
timidity. 

PU-SIL-LANT-MOUS, a. (Fr. pusillanime; It. pusillantmo. 
1. De»titute of that strength and firmness of mind whic 
constitutes courage, bravery, and fortitude; being of littlc 
courace. 2. Proceeding from wcakness of mind or want 
of courage.—Svx. Coward)y ; dastardly ; mean-spirited ; 
faint-hearted ; timid: weak; feeble. 

PU-SIL-L AN'I-MOUS-LY, ado. With want of courage. 

PU-SIL.LANT-MOUS-NESS3, wm.  Pusillanimity ; want of 
courage. 

PUSS, n. (D. poes; Ir. pus.) 1. The fondling name of a 
cat 2. The sportsman's name for a hare. 

PUS'SY, n. A diminutive term for puss.— Booth. 

PUSSY, a. “ee Pcnsyv. 

PUSTU-LATE, v. t. [L. pustulatus.) To form into pustules 
or blisters.— Stackhouse. 

PUSTU-LA-TED, pp. 1. Formed into pustules.—2 a. In 
aoe history, covered with pustulc-like prominences.— 

na. 

PUSTU-LA-TING, ppr. Forming into pustules. 

* PUSTULE (pus or pust’yule), n. (Fr. pustule; L. pustu- 
la.) In medicine, a small elevation of the cuticle, with an 
inflamed base, containing pus. 

Full of 


PUSTU-LOUS (pustyu-lus), a. (L. pustulosus.] 
ut. (D. pooten; Fr. bouter; W. 


Tree covcred with pustules. 

PUT, €. t; | is and pp. 
putian and petiaw.) 1. To set, lay, or place.—2. Put is 
applicable to state or condition, as well as to place ; as, 
him in a condition to help himself. 3. To repose. 4. To 
push into action.— Milton. 5. To apply ; to set to employ- 
ment. f, To throw or introduce suddenly, as a word. 
—7. ln Scotland, to throw a hcavy stone with the hand 
raised over the head. R. To consign to lcttere ; as, to put 
a thing in writing. 9. To oblige; to require. 10. To in- 
cite; to inatignte; to urge by influence. 11. To propose, 
as a question or eupposition. 12. To rcach to anothcr.— 
Hab. ü. 13. To bring into a state of mind or temper. 
14. To offer; to advance. 15. To cause or produce, as a 
difference. 

To put about, to turn; to change the course; to gibe ship. 
—To put by. 1. To turn away; to divert. 2. To thrust, 
aside.—To put down. 1. To baffle; to repress; to crush; ' 
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to subdue; to suppress. 2. To degrade, to deprive of 
authority, power, or placc. 3. To hin Mio disuse; (obs.] 
4. To confute ; to silence —7o put forth. 1. To propose; 
to offer to notice. 2. To extend; to reach. 3. To shoot 
ont; to scnd out, as a sprout 4. To exert; to bring into 
action. 5. To publish, as a book.— To put in. 1. To in- 
troduce among others. 2. To insert. 3. To conduct into 
a harbor.— To put in fear, to affright, to make fcarful.— 
To put in mind, to remind; to call to remcmbrance.— To 
put in practice, to use; to excrcisc.— To put into another's 

ands, to trust; to commit to the care ot.— To put of. 1. 
To divest; to lay aside. 2 To turn asidc from a purpose 
or demand; to defcat or delay by artifice. 3. To delar; 
to dcfer; to postpone ; to procrastinate. 4. To pass falla- 
ciously ; to cause to be circulated or received, as reports. 
— Swift. 5. To discard. — Skak. 6. To recommend; to 
vend; to obtrude. 7. To vend; to sell. 8. To pass into 
other hands. 9. To push from land.—To put on or upon. 
l. To impute ; to charge. 2. To invest with, as clothes 
or covery. 3. To assume. 4. To forward; to promote; 
jobs.) 5. To impose; to inflict.—To be put upon, to be 
imposed on; to be deceived.—To put orer. 1. To refer, 
to send.—Shak. 2. To defer; to postpone.—To put out. 
1. To placc at interest; to lend at use. 2. To ex ab, 
4. To send; to emit; to shoot; to put forth, as buds. 4. 
To extend; to reach out; to protrude. 5. To drive out; 
to expel; to dismiss. 6. To publish; to make public; 
[vulgar.] 7. To confuse; to disconcert; to interrupt.— 
To put out the eyes, to destroy the power of sight; to ren- 
der blind.—T^o put to. 1. To add to; to unite. 2. To re- 
fer to; to expose. 3. To punish by; to distress by, ae tor- 
ture.— ut to it, to distress; to press hard; to perplex; 
to give difficulty to.— To be put to it, in the passive form, to 
have difficulty.— To put the hand to. 1. To apply; to take 
hold; to begin; to undertake. 2. To take by theft or 
wrong; to embezzle.— To put to the sword, to kill; tu slay. 
— To put to death, to kill.— To put to a stand, to stop; to 
arrest by obstacles or difficulties.—To put to trial, or on 
trial. 1. To bring before a court and jury for examina- 
tion and decision. 2. To bring to a test; to try.—To put 
together. 1. To unite in a sum, mass, or compound ; to 
add. 92. To unite; to connect. 3. To place in company 
or in one society.— To put trust in, to confide in; to reposo 
confidence in.— To put up. 1. To pass unavenged; to 
overlook ; not to punish or resent.—Addison. 2. To send 
forth or shoot up, as pana: [obs.] 3. To expose ; to of- 
fer publicly, as to sale. 4. To start from a cover; [obs.] 
5. To hoard, as rent.—Spelman. 6. To reposit for preser- 
vation. 7. To pack; to reposit in casks with salt for 

reservation, as meat. 8. To hide or lay aside. 9. Tc put 
n a trunk or box; to pack. 

PUT, v. à 1. To go or move; (obs.] 2. To steer. 3. To 
shoot ; to germinate.— n. 

To put forth. 1. To shoot; to bud; to germinate. 2. To 
leave a port or haven.—T^o put in. 1. To enter a harbor; 
to sail into port. 2 To offer a claim. To put in for, to 
offcr one's self; to stand as a candidate for.—7^o put of, 
to leave land.— To put on, to urge motion ; to drive vehe- 
moently.—T'o put over, to sail over or across. Abbot.—To 
put to sca, to set sail; to begin a voyage; to advance into 
the ocean.— To put wp. 1. To take lodgings; to lodge; 
as, we put up at the Golden Ball. 2 To offer one's self as 
a candidate.— To put up to, to advance to; (little wsed.]— 
To put wp with. 1. To overlook or suffer without recom- 
pense, punisbment, or resentment. 2. To take without 

pees or dissatisfaction. 

PUT, n. An action of distress; as, a forced put. —L'Es- 
trange. 

PUT, x. [qu. W. pt, a short, thick person.) 1. A rustic; a 
clown. 2. À game at cards. 

PUT, n. [Fr. putain ; W. putan; It. putta, puttano; Sp. puta.) 
A strumpet ; a prostitute. 

PUT €ASE, for put the case, suppose the case to be so.— 
Burton. [A vulgar phrase.] 

PUT-OFF, ». An excuse; a shift for evasion or delay. 

POTAGE, n. In law, prostitution or fornication on the part 
of a female.— Cowel. 

PUTAN-ISM, n. (Fr. putanisme] Customary lewdness or 
prostitution of a female. 

PUTA-TIVE, a. (Fr. putatif; It. putativo.] Supposed; re- 

tcd; commonly thought or deemed. 

PUT-CHO€K', r. A root imported into China from the 
northwest coast of India, and used for burning as ircense. 
—M'Culloch. [Also spelled putchuck.} 

PU'TID, x. [L. putidus.) Mean; base; worthless. 

POTID-NESS, n. Meanness; vileness. 

PUT'LOG, ». A short piece of timber, on which the pangs 
forming the floor of a scaffold are laid. 

PU-TRED'-NOUS, a. [L. putredo.) Procecding from putre- 
faction, or partaking of the putrefactive process; baving 
an offensive smell.—Floyer. 

PU.TRE-FA€ TION, n. [Fr.; L. putrefactio.l 
proccss by which animal and vegetable b 
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ganized or decomposed, and their elements newly ar- 


ranged. 
PU-TRE-FACTIVE, a. 1. Pertaining to putrefaction. 2. 
Tending to promote putrefaction; causing putrefaction. 
POTRE-FIED, pp. or a. Dissolved; rotten. 
POTRE-FY, v. t. |Fr. putrefier; L. putrefacio.] 1. To cause 


to be decomposed ; to disorganize and cause to pass into | 


& state in which the constituent elements are newly ar- 
ranged, forming new compounds, as animal or vegetable 
bodies; to cause to rot. 2. To corrupt; to make foul; 
rare.| 3. To make morbid, carious, or gangrenous. 

PÜTRE-F?, c. i. To dissolve by spontaneous decomposi- 
tion; to have the constituent elements newly arranged, 
forming new compounds; to rot. 

PUTRE-FY-ING, ppr. or a. Causing to be decomposed ; 
making rotten. 

PU-TRES'CENCE, n. [L. putrescens.] The state of decom- 
posing, as in an animal or vegetable substance; a putrid 


state. 

PU-.TRES'CENT, a 1. Becoming putrid; passing from an 
organized state into another state, in which the elements 
are newly arranged. 2. Pertaining to the process of putre- 


faction. 

PU.TRES'CI-BLE, a. That may be putrefied; liable to be- 
come putrid—Ramsay, Hist. 

POTRID, a. (Fr. putride; L. putridus.] 1. In a state of dis- 
solution or disorganization, as animal and vegetable bod- 
les; corrupt; rotten. 2. Indicating a state of dissolution; 
tending to disorganize the substances composing the body. 
3. Proceeding from putrefaction, or pertaining to it. 

PÜ'TRID-NESS, ? n. e state of being putrid; corruption; 

PU-TRIDI-TY, $ rottenness.—Floyer. 

PU-TRI-FI-CATION, n. State of becoming rotten. 

t PO'TRY, a. Rotten.— Marston. 

PUTTER, n. One who puts or places.—L’ Estrange. 

Š TERR ON: r Mns inciter er Vna pecie 

» PPr. m put. etting; placing; laying. 

PUTTING, x. In ed an ancient sport, the throwing 
of a heavy stone with the d raised over the he 

PUT'TING-STONE, n. In Scotland, a heavy stone used in 
the game of putting.—Pope. 

PUT'TO€R, n. A kite.—Spenser. 

PUTTO€K-SHROUDS, n. pl. Probably a mistake for fut- 
tock-shrouds. 

PUTTY, n. [Sp., Port. potea.] 1. A kind of paste or cement, 
compounded of whiting and linseed oil, beaten or knead- 
ed to the consistence of dough, used in fastening glass in 
sashes and in stopping crevices.—2. Putty of tin, a powder 
of calcined tin, used in polishing glass and steel. 3. A very 
fine cement, made of lime only; used by plasterers.— 


Brande. 

PUTTY, v. t. To cement with putty ; to fill up with putty. 
—As ° 

PUZ'ZLE (puz'zD, v.t. 1. To involve in embarrassment or 
perplexity; to put to a stand. 2. To make intricate ; to 
entangle, as a skein. —Sywn. To pose; nonplus; 
embarrass; gravel; bewilder; confuse; perplex. 

PUZZLE, v. i. To be bewildered; to be awkward. 

PUZZLE, n. 1. Perplexity; embarrassment. — Bacon. 2. 
urs to i! ingenuity. 

PUZ'ZLE-HEAD-ED (puz'zldled-ed), a. Having the head 
full of confused notions. —Johnson. 

PUZZLED, pp.ora. Perplexed; intricate; put to a stand. 

PUZZLER, n. One who perplexes. 

ree ppr.ora. Perplexing; embarrassing; bewil- 


ering. 
PUZ-ZO-LANA. Se PoZzUOLANA. 
PY€'NITE, n. (qu. Gr. xuxvos.] A mineral; shorlite. 
PY€'NO-STTLE, m. (Gr. rvcvos and cru)os.] In ancient 
itecture, & term denoting a colonnade, in which the 
tace between the columns 1s one diameter and a half of 
column.—Guwitlt. 
PYE (pr n. A confused mass; the state of printing-types 
when the sorts are mixe 
PYE, n. Abird. See Pre. 
PYGARG, In. (Gr. xvyapyos, having a white rump.] 
PY-GAR'GUS, ) 1. A quadruped, probably a species of an- 
ipd us or gazelle.— Deut., xiv. 5. 2. Also, the female of 
the hen-harrier, a les of buzzard.—Ed. Encyc. 
PYG'MY, a. Pertaining to a pigmy or dwarf; very 
Laa gu small ; E grs on ae 
‘MY, n. (Er. pygmée ; It. pgmeo ; L. pygmaeus.) A 
dwarf; a person not exceeding a cubit in height. The pue 
mies were a fabulous nation of dwarfs. 
PYGMY, v. t. To dwarf; to make little.—4. Wood, 
PYL'A-GORE, n. (Gr. suÀayopas.] In ancient Greece, a del. 
egate "Y representative of a city, sent to the Amphictyonic 
council. 
PY-LOR'O, s. Pertaining to th 
PY-LO'RUS, d at xvdAwpos.) 
of the stomach.— Coze. 
PYOT. See PIET. 
PYR'A-CANTH, n. (Gr. rupaxavOa.) An evergreen species 


e pylorus. 
The lower and right orifice 
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uf thorn with dame-colored berries, found in the south of 


Europe. 

PY-RAL'LO-LITE, n. (Gr. zup, addos, and A0os.] A whit 
or greenish mineral found in Finland, consisting essential 
ly of silica and mognesia.— Dana. 

PYR'A-MID, n. [Errem] lt. piramide ; L. pyramis.) 1 
A solid body standing on a triangulur, square, or polygon 
al base, and terminating in a point at the top; or, in geom- 
etry, a solid figure contained by scvoral trianzles, whose 
bases are all in the same plane, and which have one cora- 
mon vertex. 2. An cdifice, in the form of a pyramid, for 
sepulchra and religious purposes, &c., as the pyramids 
o t 


PYRANID.AL, a. (Fr. pyramidale) 1. Pyramidical. 2. Ro 
lating to the pyramids. 

STATI AL, A Having the form of a pyramid. 

PYR-A-MIDI€-AL-LY, adv. In the form of a pyramid. 

PYR-A-MIDT1€-AL-NESS, n. The state of being pyramidical 

P¥-RAM1-DOID, a. (pyramid, and Gr. ier] A solid re. 
sembling the Hen — Barlow. 

PYR'A-MIS, n. i ] A pyramid.—Bacon. 


4 Medicines for tbe cure of fever. 

PYR-E-TOL'O-6 Y, n. (Gr. ruperos and Aoyos.] A discourso 
or treatise on fevers, or the doctrine of fevers. 

PY-REXT.A. n.; pl. PYREXLE. (Gr. xvpekis.) Fever. 

PY-REX‘-AL, a Relating to fever. 

P¥Y-REX1€-AL, a Pertaining to fever ; feverish. 

PYR'GON, n. A variety of pyroxene, called, also, fassaite, 

PYR1-FORM, a. (L. pyrum and form] Having the form of 
& pear ; pear-shaped.—Gregory. 

PYR-I-TA'CEOUS (-shus), a, Pertaining to pyrites. 

* PY-RI'TES, n. (Gr. mupirns, from svp, fire.) A combina 
tion of sulphur with iron, copper, cobalt, or nickel, pre- 
senting a white or yellowish metallic lustre. 'Tbe term 
was originally applied to the sulphuret of iron from its 
giving sparks with steeL— Dana. (Pyrite bas sometimes 


been used. 
PERITICAL, a. Pertaining to pyrites; consisting of or 
PYRI-TOUS, $ resembling pyrites. 


PYR-I-TIF‘ER-OUS, a. (pyrites, and L. fero, to produce.} 
Containing or producing pyrites. 

PYR1-TIZE, v.t. To convert into pyrites.—Ed. Encyc. 

PYR'I-TIZED, ppr. Converted into pyrite. 

PYR-I-TOL'O-6Y, n. [pyrites, and Gr. Aoyos.] A discourse 
or treatise on pyrites.— Fourcroy. 

PY’RO, from Gr. xvp, fire, used as a prófix, in chemistry, to 
denote some modification by heat.— Brande. 

PY'RO-ACID, n. An acid obtained by subjecting another 
acid to the action of heat.— Brande. 

PY-RO-A-CETIO SPIRIT, n. Acetone ; a colorless, lim- 
pid liquid, of a penetrating, aromatic odor, and very in- 
tlammable, obtained by the dry distillation of the acetate 
of lead or other acetate.— Ure. 

PYR’O-€HLORE, n. (Gr. rup and xAupos.] A mineral oc- 
curring in yellow or brownish octahedrons. 

PY-RO-CIT'RIC ACID, n. An acid obtained from citric 
acid by the action of heat.— Cooley. 

PY-ROG'EN-OUS, a. (Gr. rvp, fire, and yeyyaoe, to generate.) 
Produced by or in fire; igneous.— Mantell. 

P*-ROL'A-TRY, n. (Gr. xup and Aarpea.) The worship of 
fire.— Young. 

PY-RO-LIGNE-OUS, 1a. (Gr. svp, and L. ligneus.) Gener- 

PY-RO-LIG'NOUS, Í ated or procured by the distillation 
of wood.—Pyroligneous acid is nothing but impure and 
dilute acetic acid, or impure vinegar. 

PY-RO-LIG'NITE, n. A salt formed by the combination of 
SA dna acid with a base ; the same as an acetate. 

PY-RO-LITH1€, ? a. (Gr. svp and \:ĝos.) The pyrolithic 

PYR-URIE, $ acid is obtained from the silvery white 
platea which sublime from uric acid concretions, when 

stilled in a retort. 

PT-ROL'O-6IST, n. 1. A believer in the doctrines of heat 
—Black. 2. An investigator of the laws of heat. 

PY-ROL'O-GY, n. (Gr. rup and doyos.) A treatise on heat: 
or the natural history of heat, latent and sensible. 

PY-RO-LÜ'SITE, n. (Gr. xvp and Xue. A black ore of 
manganese often used in bleaching. 

PY-RO-MA'LATE, n. A compound of malic acid and a sali- 
fiable basc.— Ure. : 
PT-RO-MALIE, a. [Ge xvp,and L. malum.) A term applied 
to a volatile acid obtained by heating the malic acid in 

close vessels. TE 

* PYR'O-NAN.CY, n. (Gr. xup ard uavrea.] Divination by 
ROMANS 

PY-RO-MAN'TIE, a. Pertaining to pyromancy. š 

PY-RO-NANTI@G, n. One who pretends to divine by fire. 

PY-RON'E-TER, n. (Gr. xvp and yerpoy.] l. An instru. 
ment for measuring the expansion of bodies by beat. 2 
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An Instrument for measuring degrees of hoat above thoeo 
indicated by the mercurial thermometer. 

P*-RO.METHIe, Ya. Pertaining to tho pyrometcr or 

PY-RO-METRI€-AL, $ to its usc. 

P?-RO-MORTII TTE, v. (Gr. eve, fire, and uopón, form.] In 
mineralogy, native phosphate of lead, occurring in bright 
grecn and brown Dese crystals and masses. The 
name alludes to the crystalline form which the globulo 
assuincs on cooling.—JDana. 

P?-RO.MORPIIOUS, a. (Gr. rvp and popon.) In maincralo- 
æy. having the property of crystallization by fire. i 
PT-RO-MCCATE, n. A combination of pyromucic acid 
with & base. : 
PY-RO-NOCIE, e. (Gr. xvp, and L. mucus.) Tho pyromucic 
acid is a white volatile substance obtained by the action 

of heat upon the mucic or saccholactic acid. 

PYROPE. a. (Gr. svpwros.) A fiery or brilliant red garnet. 

PYR'O.PHANE, n. (Gr. cup and apos.) A mineral said to 
chancer its color and become transparent by heat. 

P?-ROPITA-NOUS, e. Rendered transparent by heat. 

P?-ROPH‘O-ROUS, & Pertaining to or like pyrophorus. 

PT-ROPH'O-RU3, n. (Gr. svp and gwpos.] A substance 
which takca fire on exposuro to air, or which maintains 
or retains light. 

P*-RO-PHYS'A-.LITE. See Topaz and PirysALrTE. 

P?-RORTHITE, n. (Gr. zrp and orthite.) An inflammable 
mincral allied to orthite, containing silica, oxyd of cerium, 
and water.— Dana. 

PYR'O-S€OPE, n. (Gr. zvp and cexozco.] An instrument 
for measuring the pulsatory motion of the air, or the in- 
tensity of hcat radiating from a fire. 

PY-ROSIS, n. (Gr. rvpwors, a burning.) In medicine, a dis- 
ease of the stomach, attended with a sensation of burnin 
in the epigastrium, accompanied with an eructation o 
wate daft; commonly called water-brash. 

PT-ROS'MA-LTTE, n. A Swedish mineral of a liver-brown 
color. It is an ore of iron. 

PY-RO-TAR-TARTE, a. (Gr. rvp, and tartar.) A term ap- 
plied e an acid obtained by heating tartaric acid in a close 
veese 

PY-RO-TARTRATE, n. A salt formed by the combination 
of pyrotartaric acid with a base. 

PYR-O-TECHNIE, la. (Gr. wvp and rexyn.] Pertaining 

PEG TECHNICAL $ to fire-works, or the art of form- 

em. 

PYRO-TECHNICS, Yn. The art of making fire-works; or 

° PYR'O-TE€H-NY, $ tho science which teaches the man- 
agcment and application of fire in its various operations, 
particular in making rockets and other artificial fire- 
wo 

PYR-O-TE€H'NIST, n. One skilled in pyrotechny. 

PY-ROTIE, a. (Gr. rvpoe.] Caustic. See Caustic. 

P¥-ROTIE€, n. A caustic medicine. 

PYR'OX-ENE, x. [Gr. xvp and {cvos.) The same mineral 
with augite, which sce.— Dana. 

PS-ROX-ENT€, a. Containing pyroxene; composed chief: 

ly of pude tae 

PY-ROX-YL'C, e. [Gr. xvp and £vAov.) Obtained by the 
destructive distillation of wood; as, pyrozylic spirit. 

PY-ROXY-LINE, ln. (Gr. svp, fire, and tvAoy, wood.) A 

PT-ROX'fTLE, $ term einbracing gun-cotton and all 
other explosive substances, which are obtained by im- 
mersing vegetable fibre in nitric acid, or a mixture of sul- 
phuric and nitric acid, and then suffering it to dry.— Dana. 

PYRRHIO, s. (L. An] 1. In poetry, a foot consist- 
ing of two short syllables. 2. An ancient military dance. 

PYR'RHI]OC, e Noting an ancient military dance, said to 
have been invented by Pyrrhus, also the foot called Pyr- 
rhic.— Brande. 

PYR'RHIN, n. (Gr. xvpiws.) A vegeto-animal substance 
found in rain-water. 

PYR-RHON'E, a. Pertaining to Pyrrhonism. 

PYR'RHO-NISM, n. (from Pyrrho, the founder of the skep- 
tice.) Skepticism; universal doubt. 

PYR'RHO-NIST, n. A skeptic; one who doubts of every 


thing. 
PYTH-A-GOU'RE-AN or PYTH-A-GO-RE‘AN, n. A follower of 
Dhara the founder of the Italic sect of philosophers. 
PYTILAGO-REAN. T" 

-AGO-REAN, (a. Belo to the philos of 
PYTH-A-GORTE, Pythagoras. T ophy 
PYTH.A-GORTC-AL, 

PT-THAGO-RISM, n. The doctrines of Pythagoras. 
PT-THAG'O-RTZE, v. i. To speculate after the manner of 


Pythagoras. 

PYTH -AN, a. [from Pythia] Pertaining to tho prieatosa 
of Apollo, who delivered oracles.— Pythian games, onc of 
the four great national festivals of ancient Greece, cele- 
"gos near Delphi in honor of Apollo, the conqueror of 

e Python. 
PYTHON, n. (L. Pytho ; Gr. rvOwy.] A genus of large ser- 
ta, ncarly allied to the boa, and found in the East Indies. 
H'O-NESS, n. (from L. Pytho.) 1. The priestess who 
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gave oracular answers at Delphi, in (ireece. 2. Amy fe 
niale supposed to have a spirit of divination; a sort ot 
witch.—Bp. Hall. 

Pf-THONT1€, a. Pretending to foretell future events. 

PYTIWO.NIST, n. A conjurer. 

PYX, In. (L. pyzis; Gr. rvtis.) 1. The box in which 

PYXIS, $ the Roman Catholics keep the hoat. ae Pix. 
2 A box used in English coinage for the trial of gold an 
silver coin.—Smart. 

PYX-ID'I-UM, n. (from Gr. xvkis.) In botany, a fruit which 
divides circularly into an upper and lower half, of which 
the former acts as a kind of lid, as the pimperncl.—-Brande. 


Q. 


is the seventeenth Ictter of the English alphabet; an 

articulation borrowed from the Oriental koph or gozs. 

Jt is supposed to be an articulation more deeply guttural 

than that of K; indeed, it might have been pronounced aa 

we pronounce gu ; for we observe that, in the Latin lan- 

age, from which the moderns have borrowed the letter, 

it is always followed by u, as it is in English. Q never 

ends an English word. Its name, cue, is said to be from 
the French queue, a tail. _ 

dx sura Q stands for 500, and, with a dash, Q, for 


Among physicians, q. pl. denotes quantum placet, as much as 
one p ; q. 8., quantum suficit, as much as suffices, or 
a sufficient quantity. Q. D, is sometimes used for quasi 
dizisset, as if he had said. 

Among mathematicians, Q. E. D. stands for quod erat demon- 
strandum, which was to be demonstrated; and Q E. F, 
for quod erat faciendum, which was to bc done. 

In English, Q. is an abbreviation for question. 

QUAB, n. T quappe ; D. kwab; Dan. goabbe.] A fish of 
Russian rivers, which delights in clear water. 

QUA-CHIL'TO, n. A Brazilan fowl of the moor-hen kind. 

QUAOK, v. i. (D. kwaaken ; Ger. quaken ; Dan. qvakker.] 1. 
To cry like a duck or goose. 2. T'o boast; to bounce ; to 
talk noisily and ostentatiously.— Hudibras. 

QUACK, n. 1. A boaster; one who pretends to skill or 
knowledge which he does not possess. 2 A boastful pre- 
tender to medical skill which he does not possess ; an ig- 
norant practitioner.—Syn. Empiric; mountebank ; c 
atan. 

QUACK, a. Pertaining to quackery ; as, a quack medicine. 

QUACK'ER-Y, n. The boastful pretensions or mean prac- 
tice of an norunus particularly in medicine ; empiricism. 

QUACK'ISH, a. Like a quack; boasting of skill not pos- 
sessed ; trickish.— Burke. 

QUA€K'ISM, n. The practice of quackery.— Ashe. 

QUACK'LE (kwak’), v. i. To be almost choked. 

QUA€K'L ED (kwakld), ła. Almost choked or suffoce 

QUA€K'ENED (kwak‘nd), $ ted. 

QUAEK'SAL-VER, n. (Sw.qvacksalfvare.] One who bosata 
of his skill in medicines and salves ; a charlatan. 

1 QUAD (kwod), a (D. kwaad.) Evil; bad —Goter. 

QUADRA, n. [It.] In architecture, a square border or frame 
round a bass-relief, panel, &c.—Gwi 

QUAD'RA-GENE, n. [L. quadrageni) Inthe Roman Cath 
olic Church, an indulgence of forty days, that is, a remis 
sion of the temporal punishment due to sin, correspond 
ae to ded days of ancient canonical penance.— bishop 

itzpatrick. 

QUAD-RA-GEST-MA, n. [L. quadragesimus" Lent; so 
called because it consists of forty days. Emcyc.—Quadra- 
gerna Sunday, the first Sunday in Lent, which is about 

days before Easter. 

QUAD-RA-GES'I-MAL, a. Belonging to Lent; used in Lent. 
— Sanderson. 

QUAD-RA-GEST.MALG, n. pl. a formerly made to 
the mother-church on mid-Lent Sunday. 

QUAD'RAN"GLE (kwod'rang.gl), n. [L. quadratus and an- 
gulus.) 1. In geometry, a plane figure, having four angles, 
and, consequently, four sides.—2. In English architecture, 
ven square or rectangular court of a building. — 

QUAD-RAN’GU-LAR, a. 1. Having four angles, and con- 
sequently four sides.—2. In botany, having four prominent 
angles. 

QUAD-RAN’GU-LAR-LY, adv. With four sides and fou? 


ies. 

QUADRANT, n. (L. guadrans.) 1. The fourth part; the 
quarter.—2 In geometry, the quarter of a circle, or of its 
circumference. 3. An instrument for taking the altitudes 
and distances of the heavenly bodies, of great use in as- 
tronomy and navigation.—4. In gunnery, an instrument 
used for elevating cannon and pointing them.— Quadrant 
of altitude, a thin, pliable strip of brass belonging to an ar 
tificial globe, graduated into ninety degrees, and used to 


measure distances. 
QUAD-RANT'AL, a. Pertaining to a quadrant; also, in- 
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eiuded ia the fourth part of a circle. Derham.— Quadrant- 
al triangle, a spherical triangle having one side equal to a 
quadrant. — Hutton. 

QUAD-RANT'AL, n. A cubical vessel used by thc Romans, 
containing, like the amphora, a cubic foot.—Smith’s Dict. 
QUAD'RAT, w. (L. quedratus.] 1. In printing, a piece of 
metal used to fill tho void spaces between words, &c. 2. 
A Eop Ue AMA instrument, chiefly used in taking heights 

or depths. 

QUAD'RATE, a. 1. Square ; having four equal and paral- 
lel sides. 2. Divisible into four equal parts. 3. Square; 

ual; exact. 4. Suited ; fitted; applicable ; correspondent. 

QUADRATE, n. 1. A square; a surface with four equal 
and parallel sides. Milton.—2. In astrology, an aspect of 
the heavenly bodies, in which they are distant from each 
other ninety degrees; the same as quartile. 

QUADRATE v. i. [L. quadro; Fr. quadrer.) To suit; to 
correspond ; to agree ; to be accommodated. 

QUAD-RAT'€, a. Square; denoting a square, or pertain- 
ing to it— Quadratic equation, in algebra, an equation 
which contains the unknown quantity, either as a square 
only, or as a square and first power only. 

QUAD-RA'TRIX, x. In geometry, a mechanical line, by 
means of which we can find right lines equal to the cir- 
cumference ot circles of other curves, 

QUADRA-TURE, n. (L. quadratura.) 1. The act of squar- 
ing; the reducing of a figure to a square; as, the quadra- 
ture of the circle. In general, the quadrature of curves, in 
mathematics, is the finding of rectilineal figures containing 
the same areas as figures bounded by curved lines. 2.A 
quadrate; a square. Milton.—3, In astronomy, the position 
of one heavenly body in respect to another when distant 
from it 90 degrees, as the moon when distant from the 
sun 90 degrees. 

QUAD'REL, n. (It. qvadrello.] In architecture, a kind of ar- 
tificial stone made of chalky earth and dried in the shade 
for two years; so called from being square. 

QUAD-RENNI-AL, a. [L. quadriennium.) 1. Comprising 
four years, 2. Occurring once in four years. 

QUAD-REN'NI-AL-LY, adv. Once in four years. 

QUADRI-BLE, a. (L. quadro.) That may be squared. 

QUAD-RI-CAP'SU- AR a. (L. quadra and capsula.) In bot- 
any, having four capsules. 

QUADRI-CORN, n. [L. quatuor and cornu.) The name of 
an animal with four horns. 

QUAD-RI-CORN'OUS, a. Having four horns. 

QUAD-RI-DECT-MAL, a. (L. quadra and decem.) In crys- 
tallography, a term designating a crystal whose prism, or 
the middle part, has four faces and two summits, contain- 
ing together ten faces. {Not used.) 

QUAD-RI-DENT'ATE, a. (L. quadra and dentatus.) In bot- 
any, having four teeth on the edge.—Martyn. 

QUAD-RI-FA'RI-OUS, a. Arranged in four rows or ranks. 

QUADRI-FID, a. {L. guadrifidus.} In botany, four-cleft ; di- 
vided into four parts or segments. 

QUAD-RIGA, ^. UL, A car drawn by four horses abreast, 
as represented on the reverses of uncient medals. 

QUAD-RI-GE-NARI-OUS, a. Consisting of forty. 

QUAD-RIJ'U-GOUS, a. (L. ra and jugum.) In botany, 
pinnate, with four pairs of leaflets. 

QUAD-RI-LATER-AL, a. (L. quadra, or quatuor, and latus.) 
Having four sides, and, consequently, four angles. 

QUAD-RI-LAT'ER-AL, n. A piane figure baving four sides, 
DAD consequently, four angles ; a quadrangular figure. 

QUAD-RLILAT'ER-AL-NESS, x. The property of having 
four right-lined sides, forming as many right angles. 

QUAD-RI-LIT'ER-AL, a. (L. quadra, or quatuor, and litera.) 
SUT Eu four letters.—Parkhurst. 

QUA-DRILLE’ (kwa-dril or ka-dri), n. (Fr.] 1. A game 
played by four persons with 40-cards. 2. A kind of dance, 
made m of sets of dancers, four in each set.—Smart. 

QUAD-RIL'LION (kwod-ril'yun), n. According to the En- 

lisk notation, the number produced by involving a mill- 
dou to the fourth power, or a unit with 24 ciphers annex- 
ed ; according to the French notation, a umt with 15 ci- 

hers annexe 

QUAD-RI-LO'BATE, ? a. [L. quadra, or quatuor, and lobe ; 

QUADRI-LOBED, § r. Aofos.] In botany, having four 
lobes.— Martyn. 

QUAD-RI-LO€U-LAR, a. [L. quadra, quatuor, and loculus.) 
Having four cells; four-celled.—Martyn. 

I QUAD'RIN, n. (L. guadrinus.) A mite; a small piece of 
money, in value about a farthing.—Bailey. 

QUAD-RI-NOMI-AL, a. [L. quadra, quatuor, and nomen.) In 

algebra, consisting of four terms. 

QUAD-RI-NOM'C-AL, n. Consisting of four denomina- 

QUAD-RIPAR-TITE, (L d 

» G. [L. quadra, quatuor, and partitus. 
Divided into four parts.—In botany, divided to the base into 
our parts. 
QUAD-RIP'AR-TITE-LY, adv. In four divisions ; in a quad- 
ripartite distribution. 
QUAD-REFPAR-TI"TION (kwod-re-pár-tish'un), n. A division 
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by four or into four equul parts; or the taking the fourth 
part of any quantity. 
QUAD'RI-REME, n. (L. quadriremis.] A qallcy with four 
benches of oars or rowers.— Mitford. 
QUAD-RI-SYL’LA-BLE, n. [L. quadra, qvatuor, and sylle- 
ble] A word consisting of four syllables. 
QUAD'RI-VALVE, 4a. In botany, having four valves, 
QUAD-RI-VALV'U-LAR, $ four-valvcd.— Martyn. 
QUAD'RI-VALVES, n. pl. [L. quadra, quatuor, and valva.) 
A door with four folds or leaves. 
QUAD-RIVT-AL, a. (L. quadrivium, quatuor, and via.) Har. 
ing four ways meeting in a point. 
QUAD-ROON' ? n. [L. quadra, quatuor.] In Spanish Amer 
QUA'TER-ON, § ica, the offspring of a mulatto woman by 
a white man; a person quarter-blooded. 
QUAD'RU-MAN, n. (L.guadra and manus.) An animal hav- 
ing four hands that correspond to thc hands of a man, as 
a monkey. 
QUAD-RU'MA-NA, n. pl. Animals having four hands. 
QUAD-RO’MA-NOUS, a. Having four hands; four-handed. 
QUAD'RUNE, x. A gritstone with a calcareous cement. 
QUO DEUFED, a. [L. quadrupes.) Having four legs and 
t. 


QUAD'RU-PED, *. An animal having four legs and feet, as 
a horse, an ox, a lion, &c. 

QUADRUPLE, a. [L. guadruplus.) Four-fold ; four times 
told. 


QUAD'RU-PLE, x. Four times the sum or number. 

QUADRU-PLE, v.t. To multiply by four. 

QUAD'RU-PLED, pp. or a. Multiplied by four. 

QUAD-RÜ'PLI-CATE, a. Four-fold; four times repeated. 

QUAD-RO‘PLI-CA-TED, pp. Made four-fold. 

QUAD-RÜ'PLI-CATE, e... [L. quadruplico.] To make four- 
fold ; to double twice. 

QUAD-RU-PLI-CATION, n. The act of making four-fold 
and taking four times the simple sum or amount. 

QUAD RU-PLING, ppr. Multiplying by four. 

QUADRU-PLY, adv. To a four-fold quantity —Swift. 

QUERE. [L.] Inquire; better written query, which seo. 

QU/EST'OR (kwest-), n. See QUESTOR. 

QUAFF (kwif), v. t. [Fr. coifer.] To drink; to swallow in 

ME draughta 

QUAFF, v. š To drink largely or luxuriously.— South. 

ED (kwüft), pp. Drank; swallowed in large 

raughts. 

QUXFF'ER, n. One who quaffs or drinks largely. 

QUXFF'NG, ppr. Drinking; swallowing draughts. 

QUAG, n. See QUAGMIRE. 

QUAG'GA, n. A quadruped nearly allied both to the ass 
and the zebra. It inhabits southern Africa. 

QUAG'GY, a. Yielding to the feet, or trembling under the 
foot, as soft, wet earth. 

QUAGNIRE, n. [that is, quake-mire] Soft, wetland, which 
has a surface firm enough to bear a person, but which 
shakes or yields under the feet.— More. 

QUA'HAUG (kwaw'hog), n. In New England, the popular 
name of a large species of clam or bivalvular shell-fish. 

t QUAID, a. or pp. Crushed, subdued, or depressed. 

QUAIL (kwile), v. £ (Sax. cwellan; W. cwl] 1. To sink 
into dejection ; to languish; to fail in spirits.—Skak.- - 
Pierpont. 2. To fade; to wither; [obs.) 

QUAIL, v. £ (Fr. cailler; It quagliare) To curdle; to co- 
agulate, as milk.— Bailey. 

t QUAIL, v.t. (Sax. cwellan.] To crush; to depress; tosink, 
to subdue.—Spenser. 

QUAIL, x. [It guaglia; Fr. caille; Arm. coaill) A galline 
ceous bird, closely allied to the partridges. Its flesh is es- 
teemed excellent food. 

QUAIL’-PIPE, ^. A pipe or call for alluring quails into a 
net; a kind of leathern purse in the shape of a pear, partly 
filled with borse-hair, with a whistle at the end. 


QUAIL‘ING, ppr. Failing; languishing. 
SEN n. The act of f: in spirit or resolution ; 
ecay. 


QUAINT (kwante), a. (Old Fr. coint; Arm. coent, coant.) 1. 
Nice ; scrupulously and superfluously exact ; having petty 
elegance.—Shak. 2. Subtle; artful; (obs.] 3. Fine-spun; 
artfully framed.—Shak. 4. Affected. Swift.—5. In com 
mon use, odd ; fanciful; singular; and so used by Chaucer. 

QUAINT'LY, adv. 1. Nicely; exactly ; with petty neatness 
or spruceness. 2. Artfully. 3. Ingeniously; with dexteri- 
"m 4. Oddly; fancifully ; singularly. 

QUZINT'NESS, 2m 1. olira petty neatness or ele 

ance. 2. Oddness; pecu ty. 

QUIKE (kwáke), v. i. (Sax. cwacian ; G. quackeln.] 1. TG 
be agitated with quick but short motions continually re 
peated. 2 To shake with violent convulsions a$ well ag 
with trembling. 3. To move or be agitated, as the earth 
under the ws Pope.—Syn. To shake; vibrate; trem 
ble ; quiver; shudder. — 

t QUZKE, e. To frighten; to throw into agitation.— Shak. 

QUAKE, n. A shake; a trembling; a shudder; a tremm. 
lous agitation.—Suckling. 
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QUAR ER, 2 One who quakcs; but usually, onc of the re- 
ligious sect called FYiends. 

QUAR'ER-I3H, a. Like a Quaker. 

QUAK'ER.-ISM, n. The uliar inanncre, tenete, or wor- 
ship of the Quakers.— Milner. 

QUAR'ER-LY, a. Roecinbling Quakers.—Goodman. 

QUAK ER-Y, s». Quakcrisni. 

QUAK‘1NG, ppr. or a. Shaking; trembling. . 

QUAKING, a. A shaking; tremulous agitation; trepida- 
tion.— Der. x. 

QUAKING-GRASS, a. The name of varions species of 
£reminaceous plants whose spikclcts havc a tremulous 
motion. 

QUAR'NG-LY, ade. Treinblingly. 

QUAL1-FL-A-BLF, a That may bc qualified; that may be 
abated or modified. — Barrow. 

QUAL-I-FI-CAÀ TION, n. (Fr.] 1. Any natural endowment 
or any acquirement which tits R person for a placc, officc, 
or employment, or enables him to sustain any character 
with success. 2 Lege) wer or requisite. 3. Abate- 
ment; diminution. 4. à odification:; restriction; limitation. 

QUAL-I-FI-CATOR, xn. In Roman Catholic ecclesiastical 
courts, an officer whose business it is to examine and pre- 

causes for triaL—Murdock. 

QUALT-FIED, pp. or a. Fitted or adapted by accomplish- 
ments or cndowments; conipetent; limited; modified. 
QUALT-FI-ED-NESS, n, The state of being qualified or fittcd. 
QUAL'T.FI-ER, s. He or that which qualifies; that which 

Modifies. reduces, tempers, or rcstrains.— Junius. 

QUALAT.F?, e. t. (Fr. gualifer ; It gualifcare.] 1. To fur- 
pish with the knowledge, skill, or other accomplishment 
necessary for any place, character, or purpose. 2. To 
make capable of any employment or privilege ; to furnish 
with legal power or capacity. 3. To abate; to soften ; to 

ish, as the rage of fire.—Skak. 4. To ease; to as- 
suage. 5. To limit by exceptions or modifications, as a 
statement 6. To modulate or vary, as sound. Brown.— 
Sys. To fit; equip; prepare; adapt; capacitate; modify ; 
restrict; restrain. 

QUA4L1-FY-ING, ppr. or a. Furnishing with the necessary 
qualities, properties, or accomplishments for a place, sta- 
tion, or business ; furnishing with legal power; abating ; 
tempering; modifying; restraining. 

QUAL1-TA-TIVE, a. Relating to quality — Qualitative anal- 
peis in chemistry, is that in which, by finding certain qual- 
d^ in a compound, we determine the elements of which 
t is com 

QUAL T-TY, n. (L. qualitas; Fr. qualité] 1. Property; at- 

bute; that which belongs to a body l AE or can 
be predicated of it. 2 Nature, relatively considered. 3. 
Virtue or particular power of producing certain effects. 
4. Disposiuon; temper. 5. Virtue or vice. 6. Acquire. 
ment; accomplishment. 7. Character. 8. Comparative 
rank; condition in relation to others. 9. Supcrior rank 
or distinction ; superiority of birth or station; as, persons 
of quality. 10. Persons of hizh rank, collectively. 

° QUALM (kwüm), n. (D. kwaal; G. quan; D. kwalm.) 1. 
A rising in the stomach, as it is commonly called; a ht of 
nausea, or a disposition or effort of the stomach to eject 
ita contents. 2 A sudden fit or seizure of sickness at the 
stomach ; a ecnsation of nausea. 3. A scruple of con- 
science, or uneasiness of conscience. 

° QUALMISH (kwüm'ish), a. &ick at the stomach ; inclined 
to vomit; affected with nausca or sickly languor. 

° QUALM'ISH.LY, adv. In a qualmish manner. 

e QUALMT3H-NESS, n. Nausea. 

QUAM'DI-U SE BENE GESSE-RIT. (L.] During good 
behavior. 

QUAM‘O-CLIT, n. A genus of climbing ornamental plants, 
no in the hot parta of America, also in India and China. 


* QUAN'DA-RY, n. Doubt; uncertainty; a state of diffi 
culty or lexity. [A low word.) 

tQUANDA-RY, v. t. To bring into a state of uncertainty or 
difficulty.—Orway. 

QUANT (kwant), n. A round cap at the bottom of a pole, 
as of a jumping-pole, to prevent its sinking into the ground. 
— Halliwell. 

QUANTI-TA-TIVE, a. Relating to quantity. Taylor. — 
Quantitative analysis, in chemistry, is that which determ- 
ines the proportional quantity of each of the elements 
that make up a compound. 

QUAN'TI-TIVE, a. Estimable according to quantity.—Digby. 

QUANTI-TIVE-LY, ade. So as to be measurable by quantity. 

QUANTITY, a. (Fr. guantité; It. quantità; L. quantizas.] 
1. That property of any thing which may be increased or 
diminished. —Johnson. The quantity of w thing is the an- 
swer to the question guantus, i e, how much? It is 
used to denote the measurement of magnitude or weight. 
Hence, a mass or aggregate of matter. The quantity of 
matter depends upon its density and magnitude. 2. An 
indefinite extent of space. 3. A portion or part.—Sáak. ; 
(obs) 4. A large portion.—5. In ics, any thing 
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which can bo maldplied, divided, or ineasured. Day.—&, 
In grammar, the measure of a syllabic ; that which determ 
ines thc. timo in which it is pronounced. — 7. In logic, a 
category, universal, or predicament; a general conception. 
—8. In music, the relativc duration of a noto or syllable. 
— Quantity of motion, in mechanics, momentum. 
QUANTUM, n. [L.] The quantity; the amount. 
QUANTUM MERU-IT. [L.) In lase, an action grounded 
on a promisc that the defendant would pay to the pluintifl 
for his service as much as he should deserve. 
QUANTUM SUF'FI-CIT. (L.] Sufficient; as much as is 


needed. 

QUANTUM VA-LE'BAT. (L.] An action to recover of the 
defendant for goods sold as much as they were worth. 
QUA-QUA-VERS‘AL, a. (L. guagua and versus.) In geology. 
a term applied to the dip of beds to all points of the com- 
pass round a center, as of beds of lava round a crater.— 


Lyell. 

QUAR’AN-TINE (kwor'an-teen), n. [It. quarantina, forty ; 
Sp. quarentena; Fr. quarantaine] 1. A time of variable 
vagy darag which a ship arriving in port and suspected 
of being infected with a malignant, contagious discase, ie 
obliged to forbear all intercourse with the city or place. 
This was originally forty days, because it was supposeg 
that any infectious disease would break out, if at all, within 
that period; hence the name.—2. In law, the period ot 
forty days, during which the widow of a man dying seized 
of land has the privilege of remaining in the mansion. 

ouse. 

QUAR-AN-TINE' (kwor-an-teen) v. t. To prohibit from in 
tercourse with a city or its inhabitants; to compel to re 
main at a distance from shore for some limited period, or 
account of real or supposed infection. [Applied to ship. 
or to persons and goods. 

QUAR-AN-TYNEIY (kwor-an-teend’), pp. Restrained from 
communication witk the shore for a limited period, as t 
ship or its crew and passengers. 

QUAR-AN-TTN'ING, ppr. Prohibiting from intercourse witl 
the port, as a ship or its crew and passengers. 

1 QUAR'RE, for quarry. 

QUARREL (kwor'rel), n. (W. cweryl; Fr. querelle; L., It 
querela ; Sp. querella.) 1. A petty fight or scuffle; from 
its noise and uproar. 2. A contention or disputed cause 
as, "their quarrels they debate." — Dryden. 3. A breack 
of friendship or concord ; open variance between parties. 
4. Cause of dispute.— Shak. 5. Something that gives s 
right to mischief, reprisal, or action ; [obs.] 6. Objection, 
ill-will, or reason to complain; ground of objection or dis 
pute.—Mark, vi., 19. 7. Something peevish, malicious, 0: 
disposed to make trouble; [obs.]]— Syy. Brawl; broil, 
squabble; affray ; feud; tumult; contest ; dispute ; alter. 
cation; contention. 

QUAR'REL, =. [W. 1] 1. An arrow with a sqcare 
head; [not un in poetry.) 2. A diamond-shaped 

ane of glass, or a square pane placed diagonally.—Guwilt. 

QUAR'REL, v. š [Fr. Pueubr] i To dispute violently, or 

th loud and angry words; to wrangle; to scold. 2. To 

fight; to scuffle; to contend; to squabble; (used of two 

ons or of a small number.] 3. To fall into variance. 

4. To find fault; to cavil. 5. To disagree; to be at vari- 
ance; not to be in accordance in form or essence. 

QUARREL, v. t. 1. To quarrel with.—Ben Jonson. 2. Ts 
compcl by a quarrel. 

QUAR'REL-ER, n. One who quarrels, wrangles, or fights. 

QUAR'REL-ING, ppr. Disputing with vehemence, or loud, 
angry words; scolding; wrangling; fighting; finding 
fault; disagreeing. 

QUARREL-ING, n. A disputing with angry words; breach 
of caneces a caring or finding atorra Dissension : 
&trife; contention ; te; braw ; wran ; alter- 
cation ; discord ; disagreement R gling 

QUAR'REL-OUS (kworrel-us), a. Apt or disposed to quar- 
rel; petulant; easily provoked to enmity or contention. 

Little used. 

QUAR'REL-SOME (kworrel-sum), e. Apt to quarrel; giv- 
€n to brawls and contention; inclined to petty fighting ; 
easily irritated or provoked to contest.—Syn. Conten 
tious; brawling; irascible; choleric ; petulant; irritable. 

QUARREL-SOME-LY, adv. In a quarrelsome manner 
with a atone temper; petulantly.— Hall. 

QUAR'REL-SOÓME-NESS, a. Disposition to engage in con 
tention and brawls; petulance. 

QUARRIED, pp. or a. Dug from a pit or cavern. 

QUAR’RI-ER, x. A worker at a quarry. 

QUARRY, n. (Fr. carré, for quarré.) 1. A pane of glass of 
a peculiar form; a quarrel, which see ; fods] 2. Anar 
row with a square head; [obs.] —3. In falconry, the game 
which a hawk is pursuing or has killed —4. Among hunt 
ers, a part of the entrails of the beast taken, given to the 
hounds. 5. A heap of game killed.— Smart. 

QUARRY, 2. (Fr. carriere; Norm. quarrier.) 1. A place 
cavern, or pit where stones are dug from the earth, or sep 
arated from a large mass of rocks.—2. In Paris, the qua? 


—_— ee PO > MOOR WS, any thing arated from a large mass of rocks.—2. In Paris, the quar 
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ptes arc a Vast cavern under the city, several miles in ex- 


tent. 

QUAR'RY, v. £ To prey upon, as a vulture or harpy.— 
T Estrange. [A low kord and not much used.] xl 

QUAR'RY, v. t. To dig or take from a quarry. 

QUARRY-ING, n. ‘The act or business of digging stones 
from a quarry. 

QUAR'RY-ING, ppr. Digging stones from a quarry. 

QUARRY-MAN, n. A man who is occupied in quarrying 
stones. 

QUART, n. (It quarta; Fr. quarte; L. quartus.) 1. The 
fourth part; a quarter; [obs] 2. The fourth part of a 
gallon; two pints. 3. A vessel containing the fourth of a 


on. 

QUART (kärt), n. Four successive cards of the same suit 
in the game of piquet. 

QUARTAN, a. [L.quartanus.] Designating the fourth ; oc- 
curring every fourth day. 

QUAR'TAN, n. An intermitting ague that occurs every 
fourth day, or with intermissions of seventy-two hours. 
QUAR-TA' TION, n. In chemistry and metallurgy, the alloy- 
ing of one part of gold that is to be refined with three 
arts of silver, by which means the nitric or sulphuric acid 
ìs enabled to separate tbe gold from the inferior metals 

originally associated with it.— Ure. 

QUAR'TER, n. (Fr. quart, quartier ; It. quartiere; Sp. quar- 
tel; D. kwartier ; G. quartier; L. quartus.) 1. The fourth 
part.—2. In weight, the fourth part of a hundred pounds av- 
oirdupois, or of 112 lbs., that is, 28 1bs.—3. In dry measure, 
the fourth of a ton in weight, or t bushels of grain ; 
also, the fourth part of a chaldron of coal.—4. In astrono- 
my, the fourth part of the moon’s period or monthly revo- 
lution. 5. A region in the aemp iere or great circle; 
one of the large divisions of the globe; a point of the com- 
pass; primarily, one of the four cardinal points. 6. A par- 
ticular region of a town, city, or country.—7. Usually in 
the'plural, quarters, the place of lodging or temporary resi- 
dence; appr y, the place where officers and soldiers 
lodge. 8. Proper station.—9. On board of ships, quarters 
signifies the stations or places where the officers and men 
are posted in action.—10. In military affairs, the remission 
or sparing of the life of a captive or an enemy when in 
one's power: mercy granted by a conqueror to his ene- 
my, when no longer able to defend himself. 11. Treatment 
shown to an enemy ; indulgence mur used.) 12. Friend- 
ship; amity; concord; [o5s.]—13. In the slaughter-house, 
one limb of a quadruped with the adjoining parts; or one 
fourth part of the carcass of a quadruped, including a limb. 
—14. In a shoe, the part which forms tbe side from the heel 
to the vamp.—15. In the menage, the quarters of a horse's 
foot are the sides of the coffin, between the toe and the 
heel.—16, In a siege, quarters are the encampment on one 
of the principal passages round the place besieged, to pre- 
vent relief and intercept convoys.—17. In seminaries of 
learning, a fourth part of the year, or three months.—18. 
The quarter of a ship is the part of a ship's side which lies 
toward the stern. The wind is said to be on the quarter 
when it blows in a line between that of the keel and the 
beam and abaft the latter.—19. In heraldry, one of the di- 
visions of a shield when it is divided cross-wise. 

QUARTER, v.t. 1. To divide into four equal parta. 2. To 
divide; to separate into parts. 3. To divide into distinct 
regions or compartments. 4. To station soldiers for lodging. 
5. To lodge; to fix on a temporary dwelling. 6. To diet; 
[obs.]—To quarter arms, in heraldry, is to add the arma of 
other families to the hereditary arma. 

QUAR'TER, v. i. Tolodge; to have a temporary residence. 

QUAR’TER-DAY, 2. The day that completes three months, 
the quarter of a year; the day when quarterly payments 
are made of rent or interest. 

QUAR’TER-DE€K, n. That part of the upper deck abaft 
the main-mast. 

QUAR"TER-FOIL, n. [Fr. quatre and feuille] In architect- 
ure, a modern term denoting a form disposed in four seg 
ments of circles, supposed to resemble an expanded flower 


of four BTE 

QUAR’TER-MAS-TER, n. 1. In an army, an officer whose 
duty is to provide quarters, provisions, forage, and am- 
munitlon for the army, and superintend the supplies.—2. 
In a ship of war, a petty officer who attends to tne helm, 
binacle, signals, &c., under the direction of the master. 

QUAR'TER-MÁAS-TER-GEN'ER-AL, n. In military affairs, 
the chief officer in the quarter-master's department. 

SVAT TERCROUND, ". In architecture, the echinus or 
ovolo. 

QUAR'TER-SES-SIONS, x. pl. In English lar, a court held 
every three months in each county, by at least two just- 
ices of the peace.—Quarter sessions in boroughs ere held 
by the recorders.—Brande. 

QUARTER-STAFF, n. A weapon of defense, so called 
from the manner of using it, one hand being placed in the 
middle and the other half-way between the middle and 
end.— Brande. 
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QUARTER-AGE, n. A quarterly allowance.—Hudibras. 
QUARTERED, pp. Divided into four equal parts or quart 
ere separated into distinct parts; lodged ; stationed for 


QUAR'TER-ING, ppr. Dividing into quarters or into dis 
tinct parts; stationing for lod ities: T 

QUAR'TER-NG, n. 1. A station. — Montagu. 2. Assign 
ment of quarters for soldiers.—3. In Kralder, the division 
of a shield containing many coats.—4. In architecture, a se- 
ries of quarters or small upright poeta. 

QUAR'TER-LY, a. 1. Containing or consisting of a fourth 
part. 2. Recurring at the end of each quarter of the year. 

QUAR'TER-LY, adv. By quarters ; once in e quart ofa year. 

QUAR'TER-LY, n. A periodical work published quarterly. 

QUAR'TERN, n. The fourth part of a pint ; a gil 

QUAR'TERN-LOAF, n. A loaf of bread made out of a 
quar of a stone of flour, the stone being 14 Ibs. 

QUARTERS, n. pl. In architecture, small upright timber 

sts, used in partitions. — Guilt. 

QUAR-TETTE' } n. (It. guarteto.] 1. In music, a composi- 

QUAR.TET, $ tion ın four parts, each part performed 
by a single voice or instrument.—2. In poetry, a stanza of 
four lines. 

QUAR'TILE, n. An aspect of the planets when they are 
distant from each other a quarter of the circle, ninety de- 
grees, or three signa. 

QUAR'TINE, n. In botany, the fourth integument of the 
Dues of a seed, reckoning the outermost as the first.— 

indley. 

QUARTO. n. (L.quartus.; A book of the size of the fourth 
of a sheet; a size made by twice folding a sheet, which 
then makes four leaves. 

QUAR"TO, a. Denoting the size of a book in which a sheet 
makes four leaves. 

QUAR'TOZE, n. The four aces in the game of picket.— 


oyle. 

QUARTZ, n. (G. quartz.] Pure silex, occurring often in pel- 
lucid, glassy crystals, having the form of a six-sided prism, 
terminated at each end by a pyramid ; also in masses of va- 
rious colors, more or less transparent, to opaque. Quartz 
is an essential constituent of granite, and abounds in rocks 


of all ages.— Dana. 

QUARTZ-IFER-OUS, a. [quartz, and L. fero.) Consisting 
chiefly of quartz.— Dana. 

QUARTZTTE, n. Granular quartz.—Dana. 


QUARTZ'OSE, 2a. Containing quartz; partaking of the 
QUARTZY, $ nature or quality of quartz ; resembling 


uartz. 

QUAS, Yn. In Russia, a sour, fermented drink, or beer, in 

QUASS, § common use. 

QUASH, v. t. (Sax. cwysan; D. kwetsen ; G. quetschen; Fr. 
casser; It. squassare; L. quasso.] 1. Properly, to beat 
down or beat in pieces; to crush. 2. To crush; to sub- 
due.—3. In law, to abate, annul, overthrow, or make void. 

QUASH, v. £ To be shaken with a noise.— Sharp. 

QUASH, n. Aspecies of cucurbita ; more properly, squash 
go called, probably, from its softness. 

QUASHED (kwosht). pp. Crushed; subdued; abated. 

QUASH'ING, ppr. Crushing; subduing; abating. 

QUA'SI, as if. This Latin word is sometimes used before 
English words to express resemblance ; as, a quasí con- 
tract, an implied contract: a guasi corporation, a body 
that is partially a^corporate one; quasi argument, that 
which resembles or is used as an argument. 

QUAS-I-MO'DO, n. Among Roman Catholics, the first Sun- 
day after Easter.— Brande. 

QUAS-SA'TION, n. [L. The act of shaking; con- 
cussion ; the state of being shaken.—Gayton. 

QUASSIA (kwosh’y&), n. A tree whose wood and bark 
are of a bitter taste, and possess valuable medicinal pow- 
ers. That which is now used, is produced by the Picrena 
ercelsa of Lindley. 

QUAS'SINE, ?n. An intensely bitter principle obtained 

QUAS'SITE, ¢ from the quassia of the shops, the Picrena 
ezcelsa of Lindley. f 

t QUAT, n. A pustule or pimple. Hence, an irritable per- 
son.— : 

QUA'TER-€OÓUS8'INS8 (kAter-kuz'nz), n. pl. [L. quatuor, and 
ral Those within the first four degrees of kindred. 
—Skinner. 

QUA-TER'NA-RY, n. (L. quaternarius] The number four. 

QUA-TER'NA-RY, a. 1, Consisting of four; by fours. 
Gregory.—2. In , a term applied to strata supposed 
to be more recent than the upper tertiary.— Dana. 

QUA-TERNI-ON, n. [L. quaternio.] 1. The number four 
2. A file of four soldiers.—Acts, xii. 

QUA-TER'NI-ON, v. t. To divide into files or companies. 

QUA-TER’NI-TY, n. The number four.— Brows. Ç 

QUA-TER-NOX’A-LATE, n. A combination of one equiva- 
bt of pale acid with four equivalents of a base. 

ER-ON. See QuADROON. 

QUATRAIN (kwatru. m. [Fr] A stanza of four lines 

rhyming alternately. -Dryden. 
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t QUAVE, for querer 

IQUAVE MIRE, for quagmire. 

QUX'VER, e. i (W. cwibiew ; Sp. guiebro.) 1. To shake tho 
toice; to sing with tremulous modulations of voicc. 2. 
To produce a shake on a musical instrument 3. To trem- 
dle; to vibrate. i 

QUA' VER, s. 1. A shake or rapid vibration of the voicc, or 
a shake on an instrument of music. 2. A note and nicas- 
ure of time, in music, cqual to half a crotchct or tho eighth 
of a semibreve. 

QUA'VERED, pp. or e. Distributed into quavcrs. 

QUA'VER-ER, ». A warbler. 

QUAVER-ING, ppr. or a. Shaking thc voice or the sound 
of an instrument ; treinbliug; vibrating 

QUA'VER-ING, ». The act of shaking the voice, or of mak- 
ing repid vibrations of sound on an instrument of music. 

e QUAY (kê), a. (Fr. queis D. kaai ; Arm. gae.) A molo or 
bank formed toward the sea or on the side of a rivcr for 
thc p e of loadiog and unloading vcssels.—Gilt. 

* QUAY (kë), 9. t. To furnish with quays.—J. Barlow. 

QUAY'AGE (ké'aje), n. Wharfage.— Smart. 

IQUEACH, n. A thick, bushy plot —Chapman. 

(QUZACH, e.i To stir; to movc. See Quicx. 

QU£ÉACH'Y, e 1. Shaking; moving, yielding or trembling 
under the feet, as moist or boggy ground.— Dryden. 2. 
Thick; bushy; [obs.) 

QUEAN (kween), n. (Sax. ecxen or cwen.] A worthless 
woman; a slut; a strumpet.—Swift. [Little used.) 

QUEA®BI-NESS, n. Nausca; qualmishness; inclination to 
vomit 

QU£A'SY (kwé'ze), a. 1. Sick at the stomach; affected 
with nausea ; inclined to vomit. 2. Fastidious; squeam- 
ish: delicate. 3. Causing nausea. 

Q( E€K, r. d. (G. guackeln.] To shrink; to flinch. 

QUEEN, n. (Sax. cwen or cwen ; Goth. queins, quens; Dan. 
grinde; Sw. grinna.] 1. The consort of a king; a quen 
consort, 2. A woman who is the sovereign of a kingdom ; 
a queen regnant, sometimes called n regent. 3. The 
sovereign of a swarm of bees, or the female of the hive.— 
Quecn of May, May-queen, which see.— Queen of the mead- 
ows, meadow-sweet, a plant.—Lee. 

QUEEN, v. £ To play the queen; to act the part or char- 
acter of a quecn.—Shak. 

QUEEN’-AP-PLE (-ap-pl), n. A kind of apple so called. 

QUEEN-DOW’A-GER, n. The widow of a king. 

QUEEN'-GOLD, n. A royal duty or revenue belonging to 
every queen of England during her marriage to the king. 

QUEEN’-LIKE, a. sembling a queen.— Drayton. 

QUEEN’-MOFH'ER (kween’-muth’er), n. A queen-dowa- 

r who is also mother of the reigning king or queen. 

QUEEN'-POST, n. In architecture, an upright post in a roof 
for suspending the beam when the principal rafters do 
not meet in the ridge. 

QUEEN'S'- WARE, n. Glazed earthen-ware of a cream color. 

QUEENTNG, n. An apple.—Mortimer, 

QUEEN'LY, a. Like a queen; becoming a queen ; suitable 
to a queen. 

QUEER, a. (G. guer.) Odd; singular; hence, whimsical.— 


QUEER'TSH, a Rather queer; somewhat singular. 
QUEER'LY, adv. In an odd or singular manner. 
QUEER'NESS, n. Oddity; singularity; particularity. 
QUEEST, n. A ring-dove, a epecics of pigeon.— Chalmers. 
QUEINT (kwent), pret. and pp. of guench.— Gower. 

QUELL, v. t. (Sax. cwellan ; Dan. gveler.]. 1. To cause to 
ceasc, as a ecdition. 2. To reduce to peace. 3. To re- 
duce or bring down, as pride. Dryden.—Syn. To subdue ; 
crush; overpower; put down; quiet; allay; calm. 


QUELL, 9.4 To die; to abate.—Spenser. 
1f QUELL. x. Murder.—Shak. 
QLELLED, pp. Crushed; subdued; quieted, 


QUELLER, n. One who crushes or subdues.—SAak. 

QUELL'TNG, ppr. Crushing; subduing ; reducing to peace. 

QUELQUE-CHOSE (kek'shóze), n. [Fr.] A trifle; akick- 
SDAW.-— ne. 

1 QUEME, v. t. (Sax. cweman.) To please.—Spenser. 

QUENCH, v. t. (Sax. cwencan.) 1. To extinguish; to put 
out. 2. To still; to quict; to repress. 3. To allay or ex- 
ü i h. 4. To dcstroy. 5. To check ; to stiflc. 

tar NCH, v. i To : to become cool.— Shak. 

QUENCH'A-BLE, a. That may be quenched or extin- 


guished. 
GLE SHED (kwencht), pp. Extinguished; allayed; re. 


pressed. 
QUENCH'ER, s. He or that which extinguishes. 
QUENCHING, ppr. Extinguishing ; quieting; stifling; re- 


reseing. 
QUENCHLESS, a. That can not be quenchcd or repressed. 
—&rn. Inextinguishable; unquenchable; irrcpressible. 
GLENCH'LESS-LY, adv. In a quenchless manner. 
QUENCH’LESS-NESS, w. Rtate of being qucnchlcas. 
QUER‘CIT-RIN, n. The coloring principle of qucrcitron 
bark.— Ure. 
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QUERCIT-RON, n. |L. quercus, an oak, and citrina, lemon 
colored.) 1. The quercus tinctoria, black. or dyer's oak, 
which grows from Canada :o Gcorgia, and west to the 
Mississippi It is one of the largest trces of the American 
forest, 2. The bark of quercus tinctoría, a valuable article 
in dyeing. Although this oak affords a ycllow color, yct it 
is not the yellow oak, a name commonly applied to Q. cas- 


tanea. 

t QUER'ELE, n. (L. querela ; Fr. querelle] A complaint to 
a court.—Ayliffe. 

t QUF’RENT, n. (L. guerens.] The complainant; the plain- 


tiff. 

QUE'RENT, n. [L. querens.] 1. An inquirer; [little used.) 
9. A complainant or plaintiff in a court of law.—Smart. 

QUER-I-NO'NI-OUS, i querimonia.) Complaining ; quer. 
ulous; apt to complain. 

QUER-I-MO'NI-OUS.LY, adv. With complaint; querulously. 

QUER-I-MONI-OUS-NESS, n. Disposition to complain; a 
complaining tcmper. 

QUE'RIST, n. (L. guero.) One who inquires or asks qu 
tions, —Siwift. A 

QUERK. See Quinx. 

f QUERK'ENED (kwerk'nd), a. Choked. 

QUERL, v. t. (G. querlen.] To twirl; to turn or wind 
round; to coil. [This Ís a legitimate English word, in 
common use in New England.) 

QUERN, n. (Sax. cwyrn, cweorn ; Goth. quairn; D. kweern; 
Dan. qvern.] A hand-mill for grinding grain; a mill, the 
stone of which was turned by hand, used before the in- 

á pemn. of Meis and Tum j 

"PO, x. (Sp. cuerpo; L. corpus; Sp. en cuerpo de ca- 
misa, half dressed] A garment close to the body. Hence, 
to be in querpo, is to be defenseless.—Hudibras. 

QUER'QUE-DULE, n. (L. querquedula.) An aquatic fowl, 
a species of teal.—Encyc. 

QUER RY (kwerre) n. A groom. See Equerry. 

QUER"U-.LOUS, a. [L. queruius.] 1. Disposed to murmur; 
much given to uttering complaints. Expressing com- 

laint.—Syn. Complaining; bewailing; lamenting; whi 
: mourning; murmuring; discontented ; dissatisfied. 

QUERU-LOUS-LY, adv. In a complaining manner. 

QUER'U-LOUS-NESS, n. Disposition to complain, or the 
habit or practice of murmuning. 

QUERY. n. (L. quere] A question; an inquiry to be an- 
swered or resolved; an interrogatory.— Newton. 

QUERY, v. £ To ask a question or questions.— Pope. 

QUERY, v.t. 1. To seek; to inquire. 2. To examine by 
Jee ne 3. To doubt of. 

QUEST, n. (Fr. quéte for queste; L. quero, questus.} 1. The 
act of seeking ; search; pursuit. 2. Inquest; a jury; [obs.] 
3. Searchers, collectively; [obs.] 4. Inquiry; examina- 
tion; [obs] 5. Request; desire; solicitation. 

t QUEST, v. É To go in search. 

QUEST, v. t. To search or seek for.—Herbert. 

f QUEST'ANT, n. A seeker.—Shak. 

QUESTION (ques'chun), n. (Fr., Sp. question ; L. guestio.} 
1. The act of asking; an interrogatory. 2. That which is 
asked ; something proposed which is to be solved by an- 
swer. 3. Iag iry ; disquisition; discussion. 4. Dispute 
or subject of dcbate. 5. Doubt; controversy; dispute. 
6. Trial; examination ; judicial trial or inquiry. 7. Ex- 
amination by torture. —Ayliff. 8. Endeavor; effort; act 
of seeking; [obs.] —9. In logic, a proposition stated by 
way of interrogation.— Jn question, in debate; in the course 
of cxamination ; as, the point in question.— Leading gues- 
tion, one which is so put as to show the answer which is. 
desired, and thus to lead and prepare the way for its bein 
given. It is rot allowed, in courts of law, to put suc 
ees to a witness under examination. 

QUESTION, v. i. 1. To ask a question or questions; to in- 
m by interrogatory or proposition to be answered. 2 

o debate by interrogatories.—Shak. 

QUESTION, v. t. 1. To inquire of by asking questions; to 
examine by interrogatories. 2. To be uncertain of. 3. 
To havc no confidence in ; to treat as doubtful—Syn. To 
ask ; interrogate; catechise; doubt; controvert; dispute. 

QUES'TION-A-BLE, a. That may bc questioned. 2. Liable 
to be doubted or disputed ; liable to suspicion.—Sywn. Dis- 
putable; controvertible; debatable; uncertain; doubtful ; 
suspicious. 

QUES'TION-A-BLE-NESS, ». The quality or state of being 
doubtful, questionable, or suspicious. 

QUES'TION.A.BLY, adv. Dou pe 

QUES'TION.A-RY, a. qas. asking questions. 

QUESTIONED, pp. 1. Interrogated; examined by ques- 
tions. 2. Doubted ; disputed. 

QUES'TION-ER, n. One who asks questions; an inquirer. 

SOS LIDNING, ppr. Interrogating; calling in question ; 

oubting. 

QUESTION-IST, *. 1. A questioner ; an inquirer. Hall.— 
2. In the English universities, a name given to thosc who 
are in the last term of their college course, and are soon 
to be examined for honors or degrees.— C. A. Bristed. 
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QOESTION-LESS, edv. 
doubtless ; certainly ; assuredly; surely.— South. 

QUEST'MAN, n. One legally empowcred to make quest of 
certain matters ; especially, a church-warden's assistant.— 
Blount. 

t QUEST'MÓN"GER (kwest'mung-gor), n. An informing 
officer or grand-juror.—Bacon. 

QUESTOR, n. [L. quesor.] In Roman antiquity, an officer 
who had the management of the public treasure. Atan 
early period there were also public acchsers styled ques- 
tors, but the office was soon abolished.—Smitk's Dict. 

QUES'TOR-SHIP, n. 1. The office of a questor or Roman 
treasurcr. 2. The term of a questor's office. 

t QUEST'RIST, n. A seeker; a pursuer.—Skak. 

QUES'TU-A-RY, a. Studious of profi. — Brown. 

QUES'TU-A-RY, n. One employed to collect profits. 

QUEUE (kü). See Cur. 

QUIB, x. [W. cwip, gwib.) A sarcasm; a bitter taunt; a 

be. 


Vis ire 
QUIB'BLE, x. (W. cwipiaw or gwibiaw.) 1. A start or turn 
from the point in question, or from plain truth; an eva- 
sion; a cavil; a pretense. 2. A pun; a low conceit. 
QUIB'BLE, v. í. 1. To evade the point in question, or plain 
truth, by artifice, play upon words, caviling, or any con- 
ceit; to trifle in argument or discourse. 2. To pum 
QUIB'BLER, *. 1. One who evades plain truth by trifling 
artifices, play upon words, or cavils. 2. A punster. 
QUIB'BLING, ppr. or a. Evading the truth by artifice or 
buy upon words; punning. 
QUIB'BLING-LY, adv. Triflingly ; evasively. 
t QUICK, v. £ (Sax. cwic, ciiccian.]) To stir; to move. 
,QUI€K, a. (Sax. cwic; D. kwik; G. quick ; Dan. quik ; Sw. 
mue] 1. Primarily, alive; living; as, the quick and the 
ead; [little used.) 2. Done with celerity. 3. Done or 
occurring in a short time. 4. Charaoterized by activity, 
promptitude, or readiness. 5. Moving with rapidity or 
celerity.— Quick with child, pregnant with a living child.— 
Syn. Speedy; expeditious ; swift; rapid; hasty; prompt; 
ready ; active; brisk; nimble; agile; lively; sprightly. 
QUI€K, adv. 1. Nimbly ; with celerity ; rapidly ; with haste; 
speedily ; without delay. 2. Soon; in a short time; with- 


out delay. 
QUI€K, x. ex. qviga.] 1. A living animal; [obs.] 2. The 
living flesh ; sensible parts; as, stung to the gui 3. Liv- 


ing shrubs or trees; a living plant; applied particularly 
to the hawthorn. 

t QUICK, v. t. [Sax. cwiccian.] To revive; to make alive. 

t QUI€R, v. £ To become alive.— Chaucer. 

QUIC€R'-BEAM, im. A tree, the wild sorb; sometimes, 

QUI€K’EN-TREE, $ also, called roan-tree and fowl-pear. 

QUI€K’-EYED (kwik-tde), a. Having acute sight; ot keen 
and ready perception. 

QUI€K’-GRASS. See QUITCH-GRASS. 

QUI€K’-LIME, n. Any carbonate of lime deprived of its 
carbonic acid. Thus, chalk, limestone, &c., are converted 
iuto guick-lime, or protoxyd of calcium, by the continued 
action of intense heat. 

QUI€K’-MATCH, n. A combustible preparation formed of 
cotton strands dipped in a boiling composition of white 
vinegar, saltpetre, and mealed gunpowder ; used by artil- 
lerymen. 

QUI€K’-SAND, n. 1. Sand easily moved or readily yield- 
ing to pressure; loose sand abounding with water. 2. 
Unsolid ground.— Addison. 

QUI€K’-SCENT-ED, a. Having an acute perception by the 

, nose; of an acute smell, 

QUI€K’-SIGHTED (kwik-sit'ed), a. Having quick sight 
or acute discernment; quick to see or discern.—Locke. 
QUI€K’-SIGHTED-NESS, n. Quickness of sight or dis- 

cernnient; readiness to see or discern.— Locke, 

QUICK'-WIT-TED, a. Having ready wit.— Shak. 

QUICK'-WIT-TED-NESS, n. Readiness of wit. 

QUI€K’EN (kwik'n), v. t. [Sax. cwiccian ; Dan. gveger.] 1. 
Primarily, to make alive ; to vivify ; to revive or resusci- 
tate, as from death or an inanimate state.—Rom.iv. 2. To 
make alive in a spiritual sense; to communicate a princi- 
ple of grace to. 3. To increase the speed or velocity of. 
4. To sharpen ; to give keener perception to; to stimu- 
late; to incite. 5. To revive; to cheer; to reinvigorate ; 
to refresh by new supplies of comfort or grace.—P s. cxix. 
—SyN. To hasten; accelerate ; expedite ; dispatch ; speed. 

QUI€K'EN (kwik'n), v. i 1. To become alive.— Ray. 92. To 

|. move with rapidity or activity.— Pope. 

QUI€K’ENED, pp. ora. 1. Made alive ; revived; vivified ; 
Eees hita 2. Accelerated; hastened. 3. Stimulated; 

QUIE€K'EN-ER, n. 1. One who revives, vivifies, or commu- 
nicates life. 2 That which reinvigorates. 3. That which 
accelerates motion or increases activity .— More. 

QUICK'EN-ING, ppr. or a. Giving life; accelerating ; in- 
citing ; reviving. 

QUICK'LY, edv. 1. Speedily ; with haste or celerity. 2. 
Soon : without delay. 
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Activity or rcadiness of intellect. 3. Acutencss of per 
tion; keen sensibility. 4. Pungency of tuste. M riba. 
—Syn. Velocity ; celerity ; rapidity ; haste ; expcdition; 
promptness ; dispatch ; swiftness; nimbleness ; ficetness; 

lity ; briskness ; livcliness ; sagacity ; shrewdness ; 
sharpness ; penctration ; keenness. 

QUICK'SET, n. A living plant set to grow, particularly for 
& hedge; applied especially to the hawthorn.— Evelyn. 
QUI€K’SET, v. t. To plant with living shrubs or trees for 

a hedge or fence.— Mortimer. 
QUI€K’SET-ED, pp. Planted with living shrubs. 
QUICK'SIL-VER, n. [that is, living silver, argentum vivum, 
so called from its fluidity.) Mercury, a fluid metal, 
QUI€K’SIL-VERED, a. Overlaid wi quia yer, 
QUID, n. A vulgar pronunciation of cud.— Halliwell. 
t QUI'DAM, n. [L.] Somebody ; one unknown.—Spenser 
QUID'DA-NY, n. (G. quitte; L. cydonium.] Marmalade; a 
confection of quinces prepared with sugar. 
QUID'DA-TIVE, a. Constituting the essence of a thing — 


Encyc. 

t QUIDDIT, n. [L. quidlibet, or Fr. que dit.) A subtilty; an 
equivocation.— 

QUID/DI-TY, n. (L. quid, what] 1. A barbarous term used 
in school philosophy for essence. 2. A trifling nicety; a 
cavil ; a captious question.— Camden. 

QUID'DLE (kwid'dl), v. £ (L. quid, what] To spend time 
in trifling employments, or to attend to useful subjecta in 
a trifling or superficial manner. 

QUID'DLER, ». One who spends time in trifling. 

QUID'DLING, ppr. Spending time in trifling. 

QUID'DLING, n. The spending of time in trifling. 

QUID'NUN€, ^. [L. what now.) One who is curious to 
know every thing that passes ; one who knows or pretends 
to know all occurrences.— Tatler. 

QUID PRO QUO. [L.] In law, an equivalent; something 

ven or done for another thing. 

QUI-ESCE' (kwi-es), v. Š [L.quiesco] To be silent, as a 
letter ; to have no sound.—M. Stuart. 

QUI-ES'CENCE, ? n. [L.quiescens.] 1. Rest; repose; state 

QUI-ES'CEN.CY, $ ofa ei without motion. 9. Rest of 
the mind ; a state of the mind free from agitation or emo- 
tion. 3. Silence; the having no sound. 

QUI-ES'CENT, a. [L. qwiescens.] 1. Resting; being in a 
state of repose; still; not moving. 2. Not ruffled with 
passion; unagitated. 3. Silent; not sounded ; having no 
sound. M. Stuart. 

QUI-ES'CENT, n. A silent letter.—9M. Stuart. 

QUI-ES'CENT-LY, adv. In a calm or quiescent manner. 

QUIET (kwi'et), a. (Fr. quiet; L. quietus; It. quieto. 1. Be- 
ing in a state of rest; not moving.—Judg., xvi. 2. Free 
from alarm or disturbance. 3. Not turbulent; not giving 
offense ; not exciting controversy, disorder, or trouble. 4. 
Not agitated by wind; as, a guie lake. 5. Characterized 
by smoothness ; as, a quiet style.—Shak. 6. Without dis- 
turbance or molestation. 7. Not crying; not restless ; as, 
& quiet babe.— Syn. Still; tranquil; calm; unruffied; 
smooth; unmolested ; undisturbed ; placid; peaceful; 
mild; peaceable ; meek; contented. 

QUFET, w. [L. piod 1. Rest; repose ; stillness; calm; 
the state of a thing not in motion. 2. Tranquillity ; free- 
dom from disturbance or alarm ; civil or political repose. 
3. Peace ; security —Judg., xviii. 

QUIET, v.& 1. To stop motion; to still; to reduce to a 
state of rest. 2. To calm; to appease; to pacify; to lull; 


to tran ze. 3. To allay; to suppress. 
QUI'ET-ED, pp. Made still; calmed ; pacified. 
QUYET-ER, n. The person or thing that quiets. 


QUYET-ING, ppr. or a. Reducing to rest or etillness; ap- 
peasing ; tranquilizing. 

QUI'ET-ISM, n. Peace or tranquillity of mind; apathy; 
dispassion ; indisturbance ; inaction.—In history, quietism 
is the system of the quietists, who maintained that relig- 
ion consists in the internal rest or recollection of the 
mind. euployed in contemplating God and submitting to 


QUYET-IST, n. One of a sect of mystics, originated by 
Molino, a Spanish priest, who maintained the principles 
of quietism. 

QUI-ET-IST'I€, a. Pertaining to a quietist, or to quietism. 

QUI'ET-.LY, adv. 1. In a quiet state; without motion; in & 
state of rest. 2 Without tumult, alarm, dispute, or dis- 
turbance; peaceably. 3. Calmly; without agitation or 
violent emotion ; patiently. . 

QUI'ET-NESS, w. 1. A state of rest; stillness. 2. Calm ; 
tranquillity ; calmness. 3. Freedom from agitation or 
emotion ; calmness ; coolness. 4. Freedom from «is 
ance, disorder, or commotion ; peace; tranquillity. 

t QUI'ET-SÓME, a. Calm; still; undisturbed.— Spenser- 

QUYE-TUDE, n. [En], Rest; repose, quict ; tranqu tu 

QUI-E'TUS, n. [L.] Rest; repose; death; pence” Da. 
discharge or acquittance ; tbat which Hence on » 

QUILL (kwil), n. [Ir cuille; Corn. cwilax.] 1. The large, 
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strong father of a goose or other large bird; used much 
for writing-puns, 2 The fustrmuent of writing. 3. Tho 
spine or prickle of a porcupiue. 4. A piece of mual reed 
or other hollow plant, on which weavers wind the thread 
which fornis the woof of cloth. 5. The instrument with 
which musicians strike the striuge of certaiu lustrunients. 
Dryde t.—To carry a good quill, to write well. ° 
QUILL, e. t. To plait, or to form with small ridges like 
nills or reeds. [In the United Satcs, this word is gencr- 
ly pronounccd trill.) 

QUIL LET, n. (L. quiditbet.] Subtilty; nicety ; fraudulent 
distinction ; petty cont.-—Shak. (Not much uscd.] 

QUILT, n. [It coltre; L. culcita; Ir. cuilt.) A cover or gar- 
nicnt made by putting wool, cotton, or other substance 
between two cloths and sc wing them together. 

QUILT, e. t... 1. To stitch together two picces of cloth with 
somc soft and warm eubetancc between them. 2. To sew 
in the manner of a quilt. 

QUILTED, pp. or &  Stitchcd together, as two picces of 
cloth, with a soft substance bctween them. 

QUILTING, . Stitching together, as two cloths, with 
some soft Ha betwcen them. 

QUILTING, ». 1. The act of forming a quilt—2 In New 
England, the act of quilting by a collection of females. 
OUTA ARY, a. (L. quinarius.] Consisting of five ; arranged 

fivcs. 

QUINATE, a. (L. quinque] In botany, a quinate lcaf is a 
sort of digitate leaf having five lcaficts on a petiole. 

QUINCE (kwins), n. (Fr. coin or coing.) Thc fruit of thc 
Cydonia vulgaris, much used in making pies, tarts, mar- 
malade, &c. 

QUINCE TREE, bn. The tree which produces the quincc. 

I QUINCH, v. £ To stir, wince, or flounce. 

QUIN-€UN'CIAL (.shal) a. (from L. gquincunr.) Having 
the form of a quincunx.— Ray. 

QUIN'€UNX, n. (L. quinque and uncia.) An arrangement 
or disposition of things by fives in & squarc, one being 
placed in the middle of the square.—In horticulture, a 
plantation of trces disposed in a square, consisting of five 
trees, one at each corner and a fifth in the middle, thus : 
:.1 ; Which order, repeated indefinitely, forms a regular 


nes or wood. 

QUIN-DE€'A-GON, n. (L. quinque, Gr. dexa and ywvia.) In 

geometry, & plane figure with fifteen angles, and, conse- 
qucns . fiftecn sides. 

QUIN-DE-CEM'VIR, n.; pl. QuiNDECEM'viRrI. [L. quinque, 
decem, and vir.) In Roman history, one of an ecclesiastical 
collcge of fifteen men, whose chief duty was to take care 
of the Sibylline books.—Smith's Dict. 

QUIN-DE-CEM'VIR-ATE, n. The body or office of the 
quindecemviri. 

QUIN'I-NA, ) n. An alkaloid obtained from various epccies 

QUINTA, > of cinchona, and one of the active principles 

QUININE,) of thcse trces. Itis a very important article 
of mcdicine, much used in the treatment of agucs, ccrtain 

QUIN ALADEST MA Ww fifty.] Quinquagesima S 

i ; - n. š : uinquagesima Sun- 
ahieth day before Easter ; 


day, so Callcd as being about the 
Shrove Sunday. 

QUIN-QUAN"GU.LAR, a. (L. qu:ingue and angulus] Hav- 
mies ancles or corners.— Woodward. 

QUIN-QUAXIL-TIC'U.LAR, a. Pe quinque and articulus.) 
Consisting of five articles —Sanderson. (Little used. 

QUIN-QUE-CAP'SU.LAR, a. (L. quinque and capsula.) In 
botany, having five capsules. 

QUIN-QUE-DENT'ATE, a. (L. quínque and dentatus; dens.) 
In botany. five-toothcd. 

QUIN-QUE-FA'RI-OUS, a. In botany, opening into five 
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QUIN'QUE-FID, a. [L. quingue and findo.) In botany, five- 
cleft; cut ahout half-way from the margin to the base 
into five segments with linear sinuscs. 

QUIN-QUE-FULI-A-TED, a. (L. quinque and folium.) Hav- 
ing fivc kaves.—Johnson. 

QUIN QUE-LITEIAL, a. (L. quínque and litera.) Consist- 
ing of five letters —Af, Stuart. 

QUIN-QUE-LO'BATE, P (L. quinque and lobus.) Five- 

QUINQUE-LOB FD, lobed. 

QLUIN-QUE-LOCU-LAR, a. [L. quinque and loculus.) Five- 
celled; having five cella, 

QUIN-.QUEN-NALLA, n. pl. [L.J] In history, public gamcs 
celebrated every fivc years. 

QUIN-QUEN'NI-AL, a. [L. quinquennalis.) Occurring once 
in five year», or lasting five veurs. 

QUIN-QUEP'AR-TTTF, a. (1. quinque and partitus.) 
vided into five parta almost v) thc base. 2. Consisting of 
five parta. 

QUIN'QUE-REME. n. [L. qvinque and remus] A gallcy 
having five sents or rows of ore. 

QUIN'QUE-VALVE., is [L. quinque and ralre.) Mev 

QUIN-QUE-VALV®-LAR, $ ing five valves, na n pericarp. 


QUIN'QUE-VtR, n. ; pl. Quinqurv'tar. [L quinque and vir.) | 
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lu Roman antiyuitics, one of fivc commissioners appointca 
for sonic special object.— Smith's Dict. 

QUIN'QUI-NA, n. Peruvian bark. 

QUIN'SY (kwin'zc) n. [Fr. esquinancie, sqninancte; Tt 
aguinanzia; Sp. esquinancia ; L. cynanche; Gr. kvvayxn.] 
1. An inflammation of the tonsils. 2. Any influmunation 
of the throat, or parts adjacent. 

QUINT, n. [L. quintus; Fr. quinte] A set or sequence of 
fivc, as in piquet. 

QUINTAIN (kwintin), ». (Fr. quintaine.] An object tc 
be tilted at. It was sometimes the figuro of a man, and 
often an upright post, on the top of which turned a cross 
piecc, ou one cnd of which was fixed a broad board, and 
on the othcr a sand-bag. It was a trial of skill to tilt 
against the broad cnd with a lancc, and pass by before the 
sand-bag, coming round, should strike the tilter on the 
back.—Johnson. 

QUINTAL, n. (Fr. quinta] ; It. quintale] A hundred weight. 
or 119 pounds; sometimes written and pronounced kentle 

* QUIN-TES'SENCE, n. [L. quinta essentia.) 1. In alchemy, 
thc fifth or last and highest essence of power in a natura) 
body. 2. An extract from any thing, containing its vir 
tues or most essential part in a small quantity.—3. In 
chemia, 8 preperstion consisting of a vegetable essential 
2 aise ved in spirit of wine. 4. The pure, essential part 
of n thing. 

QUIN-TES-SEN'TIAL, a. Consisting of quintessence. 

QUIN-TET' n. In music, a composition in five obligato 

rts, each performed by a ange voice or instrument. 

QUINTILE, n. [L. quintus.) e aspect of planets when 
distant from each other the fifth part of the zodiac, or 72 
degrces.— Hutton. 

QUIN-TIL'LION (kwin-til'yun), n. According to the En- 
&lisk notation, a number produced by involving a million 
to the fifth power, or a unit with 30 ciphers annexed ; ac- 
cording to the French notation, a unit with 18 ciphers an- 
nexed. 

QUINTIN, n, See QUINTAIN. 

QUINT'INE, n. In botany, the fifth coat, reckoning from 
ae ouen of the nucleus of a seed ; the sac of the embryo. 
— Lindley. 

QUIN-TROON', n. In the West Indies, the child of a musti- 
phini by a white father. As a mustiphini has but À of 
negro blood, a quintroon is only À from being white.— 

oot 

QUIN'TU-PLE, a. (L. quintuplus.] 1. Five-fold ; containing 
five times the amount. Graunt.—2. In music, a term ap» 

lied to a les of time containing five crotchets in a bar. 

QUIN'TU-PLE, v. t. To make five-fold. 

QUIN'TU-PL ED, Pp. Made five times as many. 

QUIN'ZAINE, s. In chronology, the fourteenth day after a 
feast-day, or the fifteenth, including the feast-day.— Brande. 

QUIP, n. (W. gwip, çwipiaw.] A smart, sarcastic turn; a 
taunt; a severe retort. — Milton. 

QUIP, v. t. To taunt; to treat with a sarcastic retort. 

QUIP, v. i. To scoff.—Sidney. 

QUIP'PA, n. The name of knotted cords of various colors 
used to record cvents by the ancient Peruvians, Mexicans, 
&c.— Humboldt. Spelled, also, quippo and quip. 

QUIRE (kwire), n. (Fr. choeur; It. coro; L. us; Gr 
xopos.] 1. A body of singers; a chorus.— Milton. [See 
Cuonus and Cuor.] 2 The part of a church where the 
service is sung. 

QUIRE, n. A collection of paper consisting of twenty-four 
sheets, each having a single fold. 

QUIRE, v. i. To sing in concert or chorus.— Shak. 

QUIR'TS-TER, n. One who sings in concert; more gener- 
ally, the leader of a quire, particularly in divine service; a 
chorister. (Little used, 

t QUIR-I-TATION, n. (L. guéritatio.] A crying for help. 

QUIRK (kwurk), n. (W. cwired.] 1. Literally, a turn; a 
starting from thc point or line; hence, an artful turn for 
evasion or subterfuge ; a shift; a quibble. 2 A fit or turn, 
a short paroxysm.—Skak, 3. A smart taunt or retort.— 
Shak. 4. A slight conceit or quibble. 5. A flight of fancy’, 
(obs) 6. An irregular air. Dope —7. In building, a piece 
of ground taken out of any regular ground-plot or floor.-— 
B. In architecture, a small acute angle or rccess much used 
betwecn moldings.— Gloss. of Archit. 

QUIRK ED (kwurkt), a Having a quirk. 

QUIRKED-MOLD‘ING, ^. In architecture, a molding 

QUIRK’-MOLDING, whose convexity is sudden in 
the form of a conic scction.— Brande. 

QUIRK‘ISH, a. 1. Consisting of quirks, turns, quibbles, or 
artfn! evasions.—Barrow. 2. Itcscmbling a quirk. 

QUIRI"ELE, a. The Indian ferret, an animal. 

QUIT (kwit), v. t. ; prec and pp. quit or quitted. [Fr. quitter, 
It. guitare; Port., Sp. quitar; D. kwyten ; G. quittiren ; Dan. 
quittercr ; Bw. quitta.) 1. To leavc ; to depart from, either 
temporarily or forcver. 2. To free; to clear; to liberate; 
to discharge from ; [little used.) 3. To carry through; tc 
do or pcrform eomcthing to the end, so that no re 
inaina; to discharge or perform completely. DanielL—4. 
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To quit one’s self, reciprocally, to clear one's sclf of incum- 
bent duties by full performance. 5. To repay ; to requite ; 
[rare) 6. To vacate obligation; to relcasc; to frre from. 
— Ben Jonson. 7. To pay; to discharge ; hence, to free 
from.— Milton. 8. To set free; to rclense ; to absolve ; to 
acquit. Fairfar. 9. To leave; to give up; to resign ; to 
relinquish. 10. To pay; (obs] 11. To forsake ; to aban- 
don.—To quit cost, to pay ; to frce from by an equivalent; 
to reimbursc.— To gait scores, to make evcn; to clear mu- 
tually from demands by mutual cquivalents givcn. 

QUIT, a, Free; Clear; discharged from. See Quits. 

QUIT-€LAIM, v.t. (quit and claim.) To rolcase a claim by 
deed without covenants of warranty ; to convey to anoth- 
er who hath some right in lands or tenements, all one's 
right, title, and interest in the estate, by relinquishing all 
claim to them.— Blackstone. 

QUIT-€LAIM (kwit-klàm), n. A deed of release; an in- 
etrument by which all claims to an estate are relinquished 
to anothcr without any covenant of warranty, express or 
im plied.—Swift. 

QUI'I’-C€LAIMED, pp. Released by deed. 

QUIT-€LAIN-ING, ppr. Conveying by deed of releasc. 

QUIT'-RENT, ^. [L. quietus reduus.] A rent reserved in 
grants of land, by the payment of which the tenant is 
quieted or quit from all other service. 

QUI TAM. (L.] A quí tam action, in law, is an action in 
which a man prosecutes an offender for the king or state, 
as well as for himself as informer. 

QUITCH-GRASS, n. (properly guick-grass.] Dog-grass or 
couch-grass ; a species of grass which roots deeply, and is 
not easily killed. 

QUITE, adv. (from quit.) 1. Completely; wholly; entire- 
E totally; perfectly ; as, the work is not quite done. 2. 

O a great extent or degree ; very ; as, quite young. [Com- 
mon in America, and not unfrequent in England.) 

QUITS. To be quits, is said of persons when they separate 
on equal terms, each having given the othcr his due, so 
that they are quit the one of the other; hence, in such a 
case, the exclamation Quits ! 

XUIT'TA-BLE, a. That may be quitted or vacated. (Rare.) 

QUIT'TAL, n. Return; repayment.—SAak. 

QUIT TANCE, ^. (Fr.) 1. Discharge from a debt or obli- 
gation ; an acquittance.—SAhak. 2. Recompense ; rcturn; 
PE tah 

tQ ANCE, v. t. To repay.— Shak. 

QUITTED, pp. Left; relinquished; acquitted. 

QUITTER, x. 1. One who quits, 2. A delivcrer.—Ains- 
worth; [obs.] 3. Scoria of tin.—4i 1 

QUITTER, n. In farriery, an ulcer formed between the 
hair and hoof, usually on the inside quarter of the horse's 
foot.— Farm. Encyc. 

QUIV'ER, n. (qu. Fr. couvrir.) A case or sheath for arrows. 

QUIVER, a. Nimble; active.— Skak. 

QUIV’ER, v. š (D. huiveren.) 1. To shake or tremble; to 
quake; to shudder; to shiver. 2. To play or be agitated 
with a tremulous motion. 

QUIV'ERED, a. (from the noun quiver.) 1. Furnished with 
a quiver.—Milton, 2. Sheathed, as in a quiver. 

QUIV'ER-ING, ppr. or a.' Trembling, as with cold or fear; 
moving with a tremulous agitation. 

QUIVERING, n. The act of shaking or trembling; agita- 
tion.— Sidney. 

QUIV'ER-ING-LY, adv. With quivering. 

QU] VIVE (ke veev). (Fr.] The challenge of a French 
sentinel. To which party do you belong? £. e, for whom do 
you cry vive ? corresponding to, Who goes there! Hence, 
to be on the qui víve, is to be on the alert, like a sentinel. 
— Diet. de l Acad. 

QUIX-OTI€, a. Like Don Quixute; romantic to extrava- 


ce. 

QUIX'OT-ISM, m. Romantic and absurd notions; schemes 
or actions like those of Don Quixote. 

QUIX'OT-RY, n. Quixotism; visionary scheme.— Scott. 

QUIZ, n. 1. An enigma; a riddle or obscure question. 2. 
One who quizzes others; as, he is a great quiz. 3. An 
oddfellow.— Smart. 

QUIZ, v. t. To puzzle; to run upon; to make a fool of. 

Not an elegant word.) 

QUIZ'ZER. n. One who guizza or plays upon others. 

QUIZ'ZI-CAL, n. Comical. (Colloquial.) 

QUIZ'ZING, n. 1. The act of running upon a person or 
making a fool of him. 2. The act of mocking by a narrow 
examination through a quizzing-glass.—Smart. 

QUIZ'ZING-GLSS, n. A small eye-glass. 

QUÓ'AD HOE. pa As to this; as it regards this particu- 
lar thing named. 

QUO AN'I-MO. [L.] With what intent; purpose. 

QUOB, v. i. (W. cwapiaw.) To move, as the fetus in utero; 
to throb. [Local and little used.) 

QUOD E'RAT DEM-ON-STRAN'DUM. (L.] Which was 
the point to be proved. 

QUOD E'RAT F4CIEN' DUM (-fishe-en'dum). [L.] 
Which was the thing to be done. i 
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QUOD'LI-BET, n. [L. what you plea ; 
subdi — Prior. | Tou plesso] Anice potet; ë 

QUOD-LIB-E-TA'RLAN, n. One who talks and disputes on 
any subject at pone. 5 

QUOD-LI-BETI€-AL, a. Not restrained to a particular sub- 
ject ; moved or discussed at pleasure for curiosity or on- 

QUOD LLBETIE AL-LY,adv. A 

-LI- -AL-LX, adv. At pleasure; for curios 
so as to be debated for Pearl ser : uy 

QUOIF, n. (Fr. coífe] A cap or hood—Shak. See Corr. 

QUOIF, v. t. To cover or dress with a coif.—Addison. 

QUOIFFURE, n. A head-dress.— Addison. 

QUOIL. See Cort, the better word. 

QUOIN (kwoin or koin), n. (Fr. coin, a corner; Sp. cuña, 
See Corn.) 1. A sharp or projecting corner. 2. An in 
strument to raise any thing; a wedge employed to raise 
cannon, &c.—3. In architecture, the external angle or cor- 
ner of a brick or stonc wall. 4. A small wooden wedar 
used by printers to lock the pages of a form within the 
chase. 

QUOIT (kwoit), n. (D. coite) L A circular ring or piece 
of iron to be pitched or thrown at a fixed Objecrin play.— 
In common practice, a plain flat stone is used for this pur» 

se.—2. In some authors, the discus of the ancients, thrown 
in trials of strength. 

QUOIT, v. i To throw quoits; to play at quoits.—Dryden. 

t QUOIT, v. t. To throw.—Shak. 

QUOLL, 4. A marsupial quadruped of New Holland, near- 
ly as large as a cat. 

QUON'DA M, used edited’: [L] Having been formerly ; 
former; as a quondam friend.— Shak. 

t QUOOK, pret. of quake—Spen ser. 

QUO'RUM, ^. [L. gen. pl. of qui, “of whom," with reference 
to a complete body at poreons of whom those who are as- 
sembled are legally sufficient to the business of the whole.) 
1. A bench of justiccs, or such number of officers or mem- 
bers as is competent by law or constitution to transact 
business. 2. A special commission of justices. 

QUO'RUM PARS FOOT. (L.) Of which or whom I was a part. 

QUOTA, n. (L. quotus.] A proportional part or share, or 
the share, pes or proportion assigned to each. 

* QUOT'A-BLE, a. That may be quoted or cited. 

* QUO-TA"TION, n. 1. The act of quoting or citing. 3. The 
passage quoted or cited; the part of a book or writing 
pen M repeated, or adduced as evidence or illustration.— 
3. In mercantile language, the naming of the price of com- 
modities, or the price specificd to & correspondent. 4. 
Quota; share; (obs. 

* QUOTE, v.t. [Fr. guoter, now coter.] 1. To cite, as a pass- 
age from some author; to name, repeat, or adduce a pass- 
age from an author or speakcr by way of authority or il- 
lustration.—2. In commerce, to name, as the price of an ar- 
ticle. 3. To note.—Shak. 

*t QUOTE, n. A note upon an author.— Cotgrave. 

* QUOT'ED, Pp. Cited; adduced ; named. 

* QUOTELESS, a. That can not be quoted. 

* QUOT'ER, n. One who cites the words of an author or 
speaker. 

* VOTH (kwóth or kwüth), v. i. (Sax. cwythan, cythan ; 
Goth. guithan.] To say; to speak, This verb is defect- 
ive, being used only in the first and third persons in the 
preseut and past tenses, as quotk I, q he; and the 
nominative always follows the verb. 

* QUO-TIDT-AN, a. (L. guotidianus.) Daily; occurring or 
returning daily. 

* QUO-TID'T-AN, n. 1. A fever whose E péroxyems rcturn 
every day. 2. Any thing returning daily. 

* QUOTIENT (kwóshent), n. (Fr.; L. quoties] In arith- 
metic, the number resulting from the division of one num- 
ber by another, and shewing how often a less number is 
contained in'a greater. 

QUOTING, ppr. Citing; adducing; naming. 

QUO WAR-RAN'TO. In Law Latin, a writ brought before 
a proper triG"nal, to inquire by what warrant a person os 
corporation exercises certain powers. 


R. 


R is the eighteenth letter of the ee alphabet, and an 
articulation sui generis, having little or no resemblance 
in pronunciation to any other letter. But from the poel 
tion of the tongue in uttering it, it is commutable with £ 
into which letter it is changed in many words by the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, and some other nations; as ¢ 
is also changed into r. It is numbered among the liquida 
and semi-vowels, and is sometimes called the canine letter, 
Ite English uses, which are uniform, may be understood by 
the customary pronunciation of rod, rose, bar, bare, ep Ada 

brad, pride, drown.—In words which we have receive m 
the Greek language, we follow the Latins, who wrote à aft 


er r, as rhapsody, rheum, rhetoric. 
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As an abdbrecia‘wa, V. stunds for rer, Ning, Rs George lU, or 
regina, quecu, as Victoria R. , r 
As -d Wayana R, in Roman authors, stands for 80, and, with 

a dash over it, R, fur 20,000. ee " 

RA, as an inseparable prez or preposition, is the Latin re, 
coming to us through the Italian ani Kronen; and prima- 
rily si mitying again, repetition. See Re. 

RA-BITE', 4 t tr. rebattre ; lt. rabbartere.) In falconry, to 
recover a hawk to the fist. —.4insworth. 

t RA-BXTO, n. (Fr. rabat.) A ruff or folded down collar of 
a shift or shirt.— Toone. 

RAB BET, c. t. (Fr. raboter.] 1. To cut square down the edge 
of a board or other pioce of timber, for the purpose of rc- 
ceiving the edge of another picce by lapping, and thus 
uniting the two. 2 To lap and unite the edges of boards, 
&c., by a rabbet. . 

RAB'BET, a. [This and the preecding word are corruptions 
of rebate.) A rectangular recess or groove cut longitudin- 
ally in a picce of timber to receive the edge of a plank, 
or other work required to fit into it —Gloss. of Archu. 

RABBET-PLANE, n. A joincrs planc for cutting square 
down the edge of a board, &c.—AMozon. i 

RAB'BET-ED, pp. Cut square down at the edge; united by 
a rabbct joint. 

RAB'BET-iNG, ppr. Cutting square down the edge of a 
board; uniting by a rabbet joint. 

RAB'BI (rabbe or -bi), } n. (Ch. N2^.] A title assumed by 

) 


RABBIN, the Jewish doctors, signifying 
master or lord. ! 
RAB-BIN'16€, Pertaining to the Rabbins, or to their 


a. 

RAB-BINTE-AL, j opinions, lcarníng, and language. 

RAB-BIN1€, ». The language or dialect of the Rabbins; 
the later Hebrew. 

&ABBIN-ISM, n. A Rabbinic expression or phraseology ; 
a peculiarity of the language of the Rabbins. 

RABBIN.IST. n. Among the Jews, one who adhered to the 
Talmud and the traditions of the Rabbins. 

RAB'BIN-ITE, n. The same as Rabbinist. 

RABBIT, n. (said to be from the Belgic robbe, robbeken.] A 
small rodent quadruped, the lepus cunicula, which feeds 
on grass or other herbage, and burrows in the earth. 

RABBLE (rabb), n. (L. rabula ; Dan. raaber ; D. rabbelen.] 
1. A tumultuous crowd of vulgar, noisy people; the mob; 
a confused, disorderly crowd. 2. The lower class of PS 
ple, without reference to an assembly ; the dregs of the 


le. 

RAB! LE, v.i. To speak in a confused manner. 

RAB BLE-CHARMING, a. Charming the rabble. 

t RAB'BLE-MENT, n. A tumultuous crowd of low people. 

RAB 2OL'O-Y, n. (Gr. fabos and Aoyos.] A method of 
performing mathematical operations by little square rods. 
See RHABDOLOGY. 

RAB'D, a. (L. rabidus.] Furious; raging; mad; as, a rabid 
dog or wolf. 

RAB'D-LY, adv. Madly ; furiously. 

RABTD-NESS, n. Furiousness; madness. 

RABTN-ET, n. A kind of smaller ordnance.—Ainsworth. 

RICA, n. AS word signifying empty, beggarly, fool- 
ish ; a term of extreme contempt.— Matt., v. 

RAC€-COON', n. An American quadruped, procyon lotor. 
It is somewhat larger than a fox, and its fur is valuable. 

RACE, a. (Fr. race.) 1. The continued scries of dcscend- 
ents from a parcnt, who is called the stock. 2. A genera- 
tion; a family of descendants. 3. A particular sort or va- 
riety, as of hogs. 4. A root; as, race-ginger. 5. A partic- 
ular strength or taste of wine: a kind of tartness. Temple. 
—Messenger.—Syn. Lineage; line; family; house; breed ; 
offeprinz ; progeny ; issuc. 

RICE, n. (D. ras; Sw. resa.) 1. A running; a rapid course 
or motion, either on the fcet, on horseback, or in a car- 
riagc, &c.; particularly, & contest in running; a runnin 
in competition for a prize. 2. Any running with spec 
3. A progress; a course or carcer; a movement or pro- 

sion of any kind. 4. Course; train ; process; (obs.) 
9. À strong or rapid current of water, or the channel or 
passage for such a current; as, thc Portland race. 6. A 
amall artificial canal or water-courso, leading from the dam 
of a stream to the machinery which it drives; somctimcs 
called the kead-race, in opposition to the taiLrace, which is 
the watcr-coursc leading from the bottom of a water-whecl. 
—7. The races, in the plural, a mecting for contests in the 
running of horses. 

RACE, t. i. To run awiftly; to run or contend in running. 

RACE-GINGER, sn. Ginger in the root, or not pulverized. 

RACE-HORSE, n. A horse bred or kept for running in 
contest; a horse that runs in competition. 

RAC-E-MATION, n. (L. racemus.] 1. A cluster, as of grapes. 
2. The cultivation of clusters of grapes. 

RA-CEME'. n. (L. racemus.] In botany, a species of inflo- 


rescence, in which a number of flowers with short and 


equal pedicels stand on a common slender axis, as in the 
currant. — Líndley. 
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RA-CEMED!', a. Waving a raceme. 

RA-CE'MI€ AC'ID, 2. An acid found in the tartar obtained 
frum certain vincyards on the Rhine.— Brande. 

RAC-E-MIF'ER-OUS, a. (L. racemus and fero.) Bearing ra- 
eentes.— Asiat. Res. 

RAC'E-MOUS or RA-CE’MOUS, a. Growing in racemes. 

RA‘CER. ». A runner; oue who contends in a race. 

RACII, n. (Sax. rece; Fr. braque.) A setting dog or pointer. 

RA-CHIL'LA, n. A species of infloresecnce; the zigzag 
center on which the florets are arranged in the spikclets 
of grasscs.—Brande. 

RA'€HIS, n. [Gr.) In botany, a peduncle that procceds in a 
right line from the base to the apex of the inflorescence, 
Sometimes improperly applied to the stipe of a fern.— 


Lindley. 

RA-CHITIE (-kitik) a. Pertaining to the muscles of the 
back ; rickety. 

RA-CHYTIS, n. (Gr.] This term implies inflammation of 
the spine, but is applied to the disease called rickets, a 
mere corruption of rachitis. 

RA'CLNESS, n. ‘The quality of being racy. 

RACING, ppr. Running ewiftly ; running or contending in 


a race. 

RACK, n. [D. rek, rekker; Sax. racan, recan.) 1. An engine 
of torture, consisting of a large frame upon which the 
body of the person under examination is gradually stretch- 
ed until sometimes the joints are dislocated, used for ex- 
torting confessions from criminals or suspected persons. 
2. Torture; extreme pain; anguish. 3. Any instrument 
for stretching or extending any thing. 4. A grate on which 
bacon is laid. 5. A wooden frame of open work, in which 
hay is laid for horses and cattle for feeding. 6. A frame 
for receiving various articles. 7. The frame of bones of 
an animal; a skeleton. 8. A strong frame of wood, hav- 
ing several sheaves, through which passes the running 
rigging. Toten.—9. In machinery, a rectilineal sliding 
pere with teeth cut on its edge, for working with a wheel 
—Bran 

RACK, n. (Sax. hracca; W. rhac.) The neck and spine of 
& fore quarter of veal or mutton. 

RACEK, n. (Sax. rec, recan.) Properly, vapor; hence, thin, 
flying, broken clouds, or any portion of floating vapor in 


e sky. 

RACK, n. [for arrack. See ARRacK.) Among the Tartare 
a spirituous liquor made of mare's milk. 

RA€K, ^n. A Spee ney which see.— Booth. 

FASES i To amble, but with a quicker and shorter tread, 
as a horse. 

RA€K, v. £. (Sax. recan.) 1. Properly, to steam ; to rise, as 
vapor; [see REEK.) 2. To fly, as vapor or broken clouds, 

RACEK, v. t. 1. To stretch or strain on the rack or wheel. 
2. To affect with extreme pain or anguish. 3. To harass 
by exaction. 4. To stretch; to strain vehemently; ta 
wrest. 5. To stretch; to extend.—Syn. To torture; tor- 
ment; rend; tear. 

RACK, v. t. (Ar.] To draw off from the lees; to draw off, 
as pure liquor from its sediment ; to defecate or decant. 
— Bacon. 

RA€K’-RENT, *. An annual rent raised to the utmost, or 
to the full annua) value of the premises, or near it.— 
Wood's Institutes. 

RA€K-RENT-ED, a. Subjected to the payment of rack- 
.rent.— Franklin. 

RA€K'-RENT-ER, n. One who is subjected to pay rack 
rent.— Locke. 

RACKED (akt pp. 1l. Tortured; tormented ; strained to 
the utmost. Drawn off, as liquor. 

RACK’ER, n. 1. One who tortures or torments; one who 
racks. 2, A horse that racks or moves with a racking- 


pace. 

RA€KET, 2. 1. A confused, clattering noise, less loud than 
uproar. 2. Clamor ; noisy talk.— Swift. 

RACK'ET, ». A snow shoe. 

RA€K’ET, v. š. To make a confused noise or clamor ; to 
frolic.— Gray. 

RACKET, n. [Fr. raquette; G. racket; D. raket.) The in- 
strumcnt with which players at tennis strike the ball. 

RACKET. v. t. To strike, as with a racket.—Hewyt. 

RA€K’ET-ED, pp. Struck with a racket; frolicked. 

RACE ETING, ppr. Striking with a racket; making a 
racket. 

RA€K’ET-ING, n. Confused and noisy æirth. 

RA€K'ET-Y, a. Making a tumultuous n ise. 

RA€K'NG, ppr. 1. Torturing; tormenting, straining; draw 
ing off. 2. a. Tormenting; cxcruciating. 

RACKING, n. 1. Torture; a stretching cn the rack. 2 
Torment of the mind; anguish. 3. The act of stretching 
cloth on a frame for drying. 4. The act of drawing from 
the sediment, as liquors. 

RA€K‘ING-PACE, w. The racking-pace of a horse is an 
ambic, but with a quicker and shorter tread. 

RA€K’LESS, a. Carelcss. The word used in the north of 
England for reckless. 


eran moy, England for reckless, — — — — — — — — — 
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RACY. a a Ares, or Sp., Port. rai.) 1. Having a strong 
flavor indicating its origin; tasting of the soil; as, racy 
winc. Joknson.—2. Figuraticely, exciting to thc mental 
taste by a strong distinctive character of thought, or lan- 


guagc.— Smart. 

RAD, the old pret. of read.—Spenser. 

RAD, yu initial or terminating syllable in namcs, is the D. 

RED, raad, G. rath, counsel; as in Conrad, powerful in 

ROD,) counsel; Ethelred, noble counsel. 

RAD'DLE, v.t. To interwcave; to twist; to wind together. 

RAD'DLE,m. 1. A lóng stick uscd in hedging ; also a hedge 
formed by interweaving the shoots and branches of trees 
or shrubs. Todd.—29, In New England, a woodcn bar, with 
upright pegs in it, employed by domestic weavers to keep 
the warp of a proper width, and prevent it from bccom- 
ing entangled when wound upon the beam of the loom. 

RAD'DO€R, à n. (from red, ruddy.) A bird, the redbreast. 

RUDDOEK | —Shak. 

RA'DI-AL, a. (from L. radius) Pertaining to the radius, 
one of the bones of the forearm of the human body. 

e RA'DI-ANCE, ? n. (L.radians.] Properly, brightness shoot- 

* RA'DLAN-CY, § ing in rays or beams; hence, in general, 
brilliant, sparkli or vivid brightness. — SYN. Lustre; 
brilliancy ; splendor; glare; glitter. 

*RADI-ANT, a. Emitting or darting rays of light or heat; 
issuing in rays; beaming with brightness; emitting e vivid 
light or splendor. 

*RADI-ANT, n. 1. In optics, the luminous point or object 
from which light emanates.—2. In geometry, a straight line 
proceeding from a given point, or fixed pole, about which 

is conceived to revolve.—Braxde. 

*RADI-ANT-LY, adv. With beaming brightness; with glit- 
tering splendor. 

RADI-A-RY, n. One of the radiata. Kirby. 

RA-DI-ATA, n. pl. The fourth great division of the animal 
kingdom, including those animale whose parts are ar- 
ranged round an axis, and on one or several radii, or on 
e or several lines extending from one pole to the other. 
—Cuvier. , 

* RA'DI-ATE, v. £ (L. radio.) 1. To issue in rays, as light; 
to dart, as bcams of b tess; to shine. 2 To issue and 
proceed in direct lines from a point or surface, as heat. 

^ RA'DI-ATE, v. t. 1. To enlighten; to illuminate; to shed 
light or brightness on; (usually irradiate.) 2. To emit or 
send out in direct lines from a point or surface, as heat. 

*RADI-ATE, a In botany, a rayed or radiate flower is a 
compound flower consisting of'a disk, in which the corol- 
lets or florets are tubular, and of a ray, in which the florets 
are ligulate or strap-shaped. 

* RA'DI-A-TED, pp. 1. Emitted, as rays of light or heat; 
adorned with rays of light. Addison.—2. a. In mineralo- 
gy, having crystals diverging from a center.—3. In zoology, 
belonging to the division radiata. 

* kA'DI-À-TING, ppr. or a. Emitting or darting rays of light 
or heat; enlightening. 

* RA-DI-A'TION, n. (L. radiatio.) 1. The emission and dif. 
fusion of rays of light; beamy brightness. 2. The diverg- 
ence or shooting forth of any thing from a point or sur- 
face, like the diverging rays of light. 

RA'DLA-TOR, n. A body fioi which rays emanate. 

RAD'T-€AL, a. (Fr.; L. radicalis.) 1. Pertaining to the root 
or origin; original; fundamental 2. Implanted by na- 
ture; native ; constitutional. 3. Primitive; original; un- 
derived; uncompounded. 4. Serving to origination.—5. 
In botany, proceeding immediately from the root.—Radi- 
cal quantity, in algebra, a quantity to which the radical 
sign is prcfixed.—Radical sign, symbol 4/, denoting 
the extraction of a root.—Brande. 

RAD1-€AL, n. 1. In philology, a primitive word; a radix, 
root, or simple, underived, uncompounded word. 2. A 
primitive letter; a letter that belongs to the radix.—3. In 
modern politics, one who advocates a radical reform, or 
extreme measures in reformation.—4. In chemistry, an el- 
ement, or a simple constituent part of a substance, which 
is incapable of decomposition. That which is considered 
as constituting the distinguishing part of an acid or base 
by its union with oxygen or other eying and basifying 
principles. Ure.—Compound radical, a base consisting of 
two or more elcments ; also applied to supposed salifiable 
bases, of which cyanogen is the type.—Silltman. 

RAD'I-CAL-ISM, n. The doctrine or spirit of a radical. 

RAD-I-CAL'I-TY, xn. 1. KA pape rie 2. A being 
radical; a quantity which has relation to a root.— Bailey. 

RADI-€AL-LY, ado. 1. Originally; at the origin or root; 
fundamentally. 2. Primitively ; essentially; originally ; 
without derivation, 

el ES n. The state of being radical or funda- 
mental. 

RAD'I-CATE, v. t. (L. radicatus.] To root; to plant deeply 
and firmly.— Glanville. 
RADT-CATE, a. Radicated.— South. 
RAD TED PP. or a. Rooted; deeply planted. — 
urke. 
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RAD1-€4-TING, ppr. or a., i (L. radicans.) Yn botany. taking 

RAD'I-€ANT, a. root from some part above 
ground, as the joint of a stem, the extreniity of a Icaf. &c. 

RAD-LCATION, n. 1. The proccss of taking root decply 
—2. In botany, the disposition of the root of a plant with 
respect to the asccnding and descending caudex or stem. 

RAD'I-€LE (rad'e-k), n. [L. radicula.] 1. That part of the 

. sced of a plant which, upon vegetating, becomes the root. 
2. A name given to the fibrous parts of a root, which are 
renewed every year, and which are the parts that absorb 
the nutriment from the earth. 

RADI-O-LITES, n. pl. A genus of fossil shells, having the 
inferior valve in the shape of a reversed cone, the superior 
valvc convex.— Brande. 

RA-DI-OM'E-TER, n. [L. radius, and Gr. werpov.) The fore. 
staff, an instrument formerly used for nc the altitudes 
of celestial bodies. 

RADISH, n. (Sax. redic; D.radys; G.radiess ; Ir. raídis." 
A cultivated plant of the genus raphanus, the root of which 
is eaten raw, as a salad. 

* RA'DI-US, n.; pl. RADtI. [L.] 1. In geometry, a right line 
drawn or extending from the center of a circle to the pe- 
riphery; the semi ter of the circle.—w. In anatomy, 
the exterior bone of the forearm, descending along witk 
the ulna from the elbow to the wrist. —3. In botany, a ray; 
the outer part or circumference of a compound radiate 
flower, or radiated discous flower. 

Rd’DI-US VECTOR, n. (L.] In astronomy, the straight 
line drawn from the center of force to the point of the 
orbit, where the body is supposed to be. Thus, the radi- 
Xs vector of a planetary orbit is a line drawn from the 
center of the sun to the center of the planet in any part 
of that orbit.— Brande.—Olmsted. 

RA'DIX, n. (L.] 1. In etymology, a primitive word from 
which spring other words.—2. In logarithms, the base of 
any system of logarithms, or that number whose logarithm 
is unity.—3. In algebra, radiz or root sometimes denotes 
à finite expression, from which a series is derived. 

t RAFF, v. t. (G. raffen.) To sweep; to snatch, draw, or 
huddle together; to take by a promiscuous swcep. 

RAFF, n. 1. The sweepiags ot society; the rabble; the 
mob; [colluvies.} This is used chiefly in the compound 
oF du licate, rifraf. 2. A promiscuous heap or collection ; 
a Jumb.e. 

RAFF-MER'CHANT, n. A timber-merchant; a raft-mer- 
chant (Yorkshire, Eng.] 

RAFFLE (raff), v. & (Fr. raffer.] To cast dice for a prize, 
for which each person concerned in the game lays down a 
stake or hazards a part of the value. 

RAF'FLE, n. A game of chance, or lottery in which sev- 
eral persons deposit a part of the value of the thing, in 
consideration of the chance of gaining it. 

RAF'FLER, n. One who rafiles. 

RAF'FLING, ppr. The act of throwing dice for a prize 
staked by a number. 

RAFT, w. (Dan. raft; Sax. reafan.) An assemblage of 
boards, planks, or pieces of timber fastened together hori 
zontally and floated down a stream; a float.—Pope. 

t RAFT, pp. (Sax. reafian.) Torn; rent; severed. 


| RAFT, v.t. To carrying on or in a raft. 


RAFTED, pp. Carried on or in a raft. 

RAFTER, n. (Sax. e) A roof timber ; a piece of tim 
bcr that extends from the plate of a building toward the 
ridge, and serves to süpport the covering of the roof.— Pope. 

RÁ RED, a. Built or furnished with rafters 

RAFTING, ppr. Carrying on or in a raft. 

RAFTING, n. The business of floating rafts. 

RAFTS’MAN, n. A man who managcs a raft 

RAFTY, a. Damp; musty.—Robínson. [Local] 

RAG, n. (Sax. kracod; Dan.ragerie] 1. Any piece of cloth 
torn from thc rest; a tattered cloth, torn or worn till its 
texture is destroyed. 2. Garments worn out ; proterbialiy, 
mean dress. 3. A fragment of dress. 

tee ur (qu. Sax. wregian.] To scold; to rail.—Pegge. 

a 
G'-BOLT, z. An iron pin with barbs on its shank to ro- 
tain it in its place.—Mar. Dict. 

RAG’-WHEEL, n. In machinery, a wheel having a notched 

EN dee margin. 

| RAG' A ERASI t=. An idle, ragged person. 

RAG-A-MUF'FIN, n. (qu. rag, and Sp. mofar.) A paltry fel- 
low ; a mean wretch.— Swift. . 

RiGE, n. (Fr. rage.) 1. Violent anger accompanied with 
furious words, gestures, or agitation; anger cxcited to 
fury; choler. 9. Vehemence or violent exacerbation of 
any thing painful. 3. Fury; extreme violence. 4. En- 
thusiasm; rapture. 5. Extreme eagerness or passion di 
rected to some object. 

RAGE, v.i. 1. To be furious with anger; to be arg tg = 
to fury; to be violently agitated with passion. <. Io b 
violent and tumultuous. 3. To be violently driven or agr 
tated. 4. To ravage ; to prevail without restraint, oz with 
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fatal effect. 5 To be driven with impctuosity ; te act or 
morve furiously. 6. To toy wantonly; to sport; (cbs.)— 
Syx. To storm; fret; chale; fume. i 

RIGEFUL, « Full of rage; violent; furious.—Sidney. 

! RA'ÓER-Y, m Wantonnces.—Cha ucer. 

RAGG, x». A silicious sandstone. See RagsTone. 

RAGGED, e. [from reg.) 1. Rent or worn into tatters, or 
till ita texture is broken. 2 Broken with rough edges; 
uneven. 3. Having thc appcarance of being broken or 
torn; jagged ; rough with sharp or irregulur points. 4. 
Wearing tattered clothes, 5. Rough; rugged. 

RAG'GED-NESS, n. 1. The state of being dressed in tat- 
tered clothes. 2 Tho state of being rough or broken ir- 
regularly. 

RNiG ING, ppr. or a. (from rage.) Acting with violence or 
fury ; vehemently driven or agitated —Srn. Furious; 
frantic ; mad ; wrathful; angry ; violent; tumultuous ; 
impetuous; vchenient. 

RAGING, s. Fury; violence; impetuosity.—Jonah, i. 

RAGING.LY, ado. With fury; with violent impctuosity. 

RAG'MAN, n. A man who collects or deals in rags. 

RAGMANS-ROLL, n. The record, contained on rolls of 

archment, of those instruments by which the Scottish no- 
bu: and gentry subscribed allegiance to Edward I. of 
England, A.D. 1996.—P. Cyc. See RIGMAROLE. 

RA-GOUT" (ra-goo), x. (Fr. ragout; Arm. ragoud.) À sauce 
or seasoning for exciting a languid appetite; or a high- 
scasoned dish, prepared with fish, flesh, grecns, and the like, 
etc wed with salt, pepper, cloves, &c. 

RAG’2TONE, n. A dark-gray silicious sandstone, called, 
also, Rowlcy Ragg.— Brande. 

RA-GÜLED', a. In keraldry, a cross raguled is a cross 

RAG-GÜLED', $ resembling two ragged staffs. 

RAGWORT, n. A plant of the genus senecio. 

RAID, n. A hostile or predatory incursfon.— Walter Scott. 

ieee 

IL, n. [G. riegel; W. rhail] 1. A piece of timber or of 
iron or other metal, extending from one post or support 
to another, as in fences, balustrades, stair-cases, &c. 2. 
The horizontal part in any piece of fruming or paneling.— 
3. In a skip, a narrow plank nailed, for ornament or secu- 
rity, on a ship's upper works. 

RAIL, n. A long-toed bird of the genus rallxs, frequenting 

ü m Pur of nd and ey A moist places. 

AIL, n. (Sax. kregle, re, woman's upper garment ; 
retained in the word nit rail. i 

RAIL, v. t. 1. Toinclose with rails. 2. To range in a linc. 

RAIL, v. i. [D.rallen ; Sp.rallar.] To utter reproaches; to 
scotf; to use insolent and reproachful language; to re- 
proach or censure in opprobrious terms.—Swift. 

RAIL'-FENCE, n. A fence made of wooden rails, 

RAIL'-ROAD, ? n. A road or way constructed with two 

RAIL'WAY, È tron bars or for the wheels of carriages, 
to diminish friction. (It may be well to confine railroad 
to the highway in which a rail-way is laid, and to use rail- 
way only for thc rails when laid. 

RiIL’ER, n. One who scoffs, insults, censures, or reproach- 
es with opprobrious language.— South. 

RAILING, ppr. 1. Clamoring with insulting language ; ut- 
tering reproachful words. 2. a. Expressing reproach; in- 


sulting. 

RAILING, n. Reproachful or insolent language.—1 Pet., iii. 

RAILING, ppr. Inclosing with rails, 

RAILING, n. 1. A series of rails; afence. 2 Rails in gen- 
cral; or the materials for rails. 

RAILTNG-LY, adv. With scoffing or insulting language. 

sa lpi a fade LE m Dr raillerie.) Banter; jesting 

square; good-humor easantry or slight satire ; sa- 
tirical inerriment.— Addison. - ligh j 

! RAILLEUR (r&il-yur), n. (Fr. A bantercr; a jester. 

RAIMENT, n. (for arrayment.| 1. Clothing ín genera] ; vest- 
ments; vesture; garments. 2. A singlc garment. 

RAIN, v. £ (Sax. hregnan, regnan, renian, rinan; Goth. 
rign.) 1. To fall in drops from the clouds, as water ; 
used mostly with it for a nominative. 2 To fall or drop 
like rain. 

RAIN, e.t. To pour or shower down from the upper re- 
gions, like rain from the clouds. 

RIIN, n. (Sax. regn, regn, ren.) Water falling ín drops 
from the atmosphere; or the desccnt of water in drops 
from the atmosphcre. 

t RAIN -BEAT, a. Beaten or injured by the rain — Holl. 

RAINCDEER, n. See REINDEER. 

RAIN'-GUAGE, ln. An instrument for measuring thc quan- 

RAIN’-GAGE, tity of rain that falls at any given place. 

RAIN'-TIGIIT (tte), a. So tight as to exclude rafa — Cariyis. 

RAIN'-WA-TER, n. Water that has fallen from the clouds, 

RAINBOW, n. A bow, or an arch of a circle, consisting of 
all thc colors formed by the refraction and reflection of 
rays of light from drops of rain or vapor appcaring in the 

art of the hemisphcre opposite to the sun. 
INBOW-TINT-ED, a, Having tints like those of a rain- 
bow.—Bfrs. Butler. 
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RAINBOWED, a. Formed with a rainbow 

RAINT.NESS, n. The state of being rainy. 

RAINING, ppr. Pouring or showering down, as water from 
the clouds. 

RAINY, a. Abounding with rain; wet; showery. 

RAIP, n. A rod to measure ground. 

RAISE (raze), v. & (Goth. raisyan, wr-raisyan.] 1. To lift; 
to take up; to heave; to from a low or reclining pos- 
ture. 2 To eet upright. 3. To sct up; to erect; to set 
on its foundations and put together. 4. To build. 5, To 
rebuild. 6. To form to some height E awaq onli 7 
To make; to produce; to amass. 8. To enlarge; to am 
plify, as one's fortune.—Skak. 9. To exalt; to elevate in 
condition. 10. To exalt; to advance; to promote in rank 
or honor; to prefer. 11. To enhance; to íncrease. 12. 
To increase in current value. 13. To excite; to put m 
motion or action. 14. To excite to sedition, insurrection, 
war, or tumult; to stir up. 15. To arouse; to awakc ; to 
stir up. 16. To increase in strength ; to excite from lan- 
guor or weakness. 17. To give beginning of importance 
to; to elevate into reputation. 18. To bring into being. 
19. To bring from a state of death to life. 20. To call into 
view from the state of separate spirits. 21. To invent and 
propagate; to originate; to occasion. 22. To set wp; to 
excite ; to begin by loud utterance, as an outery. 23. To 
utter Joudly; to begin to sound or clamor. 24. To utter 
with more strength or elevation; to swell, as the voice. 
25. To collect; to obtain ; to bring into a sum or fund. 
26. To levy; to collect; to bring into service, as an army. 
27. To give rise to. 28. To cause to grow; to procurc to 
be produced, bred, or propagated ; [New England.] 29. 
To cause to swell, heave, and become light, as paste or 
dough. 30. “o excite; to animate with fresh vigor. 31. 
To ordain; to appoint ; or to call to and prepare; to fur- 
nish with gifts and apaqay suited to a purpose; (a 
Scriptural sense.) To keep in remembrance.—R 
iv. 33. To cause to exist by propagation.—Matt., xxii. 
34. To incite; to prompt.— Ezra, i. 35. To increase in in- 
tensity or ¿Yaqa 96 In seamen's language, to elevate, 
as an object by a gradual approach to it; to bring to be 
seen at a greater angle, as the land. 

To raise a purchase, in seamen's language, is to dispose in- 
struments or machines in such a manner as to exert any 
mechanical force required.— To raise a siege, is to remove 
a besieging army, or to cause its removal and the relin- 
quishment of the attempt to take the place. 

RAISED (rázd), pp. or a. Lifted; elevated ; exalted; pro- 
moted ; set upright; built; made or enlarged ; produced ; 
enhanced ; excited ; restored to life; levied ; collected ; 
roused ; invented and propagated ; increased. 

RAIS'ER, x. 1. One who raises; that which raises. Ba 
con.— Taylor.—2. Among joiners, one of the upright boards 
on the front of the steps of a flight of stairs.— Buchanan. 
RAISIN (ràzn), n. (Fr.,Ir.; Arm. resin, resin ; D. rozyn ; 
G. rosine.] A dried grape. 

RAISTNG, ppr. Lifting; elevating; setting pright ; exalt- 
ing; producing; enhancing ; restoring to lifc ; collecting ; 
levying ; propagating, &c. 

RAISTNG, n. 1. The act of lifting, setting up, elevating, 
exalting, producing, or restoring to life—? In America, 
the operon or work of setting up the frame of a building. 

RIAL » 09. (L. rez, regis.] In India, a native prince or 

RA'JAH-SHIP, "i The dignity or principality of a rajah. 

RAJ-POOT’, x. A Hindoo of the military tribe or order. 

RAKE, n. (Sax. raca, race; G. rechen; Ir. raca.] An in- 
strument consisting of a head-piece, in which teeth are in- 
scrted, and a long handle at right angles to it; uscd for 
collecting hay or other light thin 

RAKE, x. [Dan. rekel.) A loose, disorderty, vicious man; 
a man addicted to lewdness and other scandalous vices. 

RAKE, n. (Sax. racan.] 1. The projection of the upper 
parts of a ship, at the height of the stem and stern, beyond 
the extremities of the keel. 2. The inclination of a mast 
from a perpendicular direction. 3. The forward intlina- 
tion of a -Saw. 

RAKE, v. t. (Sax. racian; Sw. raka; Dan. rager.) 1 Prop- 
erly, to scrape; to rub or scratch with something rongh. 
2. To gather with a rake. 3. To clear with a rake; to 
smooth with a rake. 4. To ccllect or draw together 
something scattered ; to gather by violence. 5. To scour; 
to search with eagerness all corners of a place.—6. In the 
military art, to enfiladc ; to fire in the direction with the 
length of any thing; particularly, in naval engagements, 
to rake is to cannonade a ship on the stern or head, so 
that the balls range the whole length of the deck.— To roke 
wp, applied to fire, ís to cover the fire with ashes. 

RIKE, v.i 1. To scrape; to scratch into for finding some- 
thing; to search minutcly and meanly. 2. To search with 
minute inspection into every part. 3. To pass with vio- 
lence or rapidity. 4. To seck by raking. 5. To lesd a 
dissolute, debauched life. 6. To incline from a perpen- 
dicular direction. 


* See Synopsis. à, Ë, Y, &c., long.—K, €, Y, &c., short.—FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—NARINE, BIRD ,—NOVE BOOK, 
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RAKED (rakt), pp. Scraped; gathered with a rako; cleaned 
with a rake ; cannonaded fore and aft. 

RIKEHEL".,, n. [Dan. rekel.) A lewd, dissolute fellow; a 
debauchee ; a rake. 

RKKE'HELL, a. Base; wild; outcast; worthless.—Spenser. 

RAKE’'HEL-LY, a. Dissolute; wild.— Ben Jonson. 

RaK’ER, n. One who rakes. 

RAKE'SHAME, n. A vile, dissolute wretch.—Milton. 

RAKING, ppr. 1. Scraping; gathering with a rake; clean- 
ing and smoothing with a rake; cannonnding in the di- 
rection of the length; inclining. 2. a. That rakes. 

RAK'ING, n. 1. The act of using a rake; the act or opera- 
tion of collecting with a rake, or of cleaning and smooth- 
ing with a rake. 2. The space of ground raked at once; 
or the quantity of hay, &c., collected by once passing the 
rake. 3. The course of life of a rake or debauchee. 

RiK'ISH, a. 1. Given to a dissolute life; debauched.—2. In 
vessels, having & great rake or backward inclination of the 
masts, 

RAK'SH.-LY, adv. In a rakish manner. 

RAKTISH-NESS, 4  Dissolute practices. 

RALLI-ANCE, n. Act of rallying. 

RAL'LLED (rallid) pp. 1. Reunited and reduced to order. 
2. Treated with pleasantry. 

RAL'LY, v. t. (Fr. railier.) 1. To reunite; to collect and re- 
duce to order troops dispersed or thrown into confusion. 
2. To collect; to unite ; as things scattered. 

RAL'LY, v. t. (Fr. railler. To attack with raillery either in 
good humor and pleasantry, or with slight contempt or 
satire, according to the nature of the case. —Syn. To joke ; 
banter ; ridicule ; satirize ; deride; mock. 

RALLY, v. £ 1. To assemble; to unite. 2. To come back 
toorder. 3. To use pleasantry or satirical merriment. 

RAL'LY, n. 1. The act of bringing disordered troops to 
their ranks. 2. Exercise of good humor or satirical mer- 


“riment. 
RAL'LY-ING, ppr. 1. Reuniting; collecting and reducing to 
order. 2. Treating with pleasant humor. 


RAM, n. (Sax., D. ram; G.ramm.] 1. The male of the sheep 
or ovine genus; in some parts of England called a tup.— 
2. In astronomy, Aries, the sign of the zodiac which the 
sun enters about the 21st of March. 3. An engine of war, 
used formerly for battering and demolishing the walls of 
cities; called a battering-ram. 4. A machine for raising 
water by means of the momentum or moving force of a 
part of the water to be raised; called Àydraulic-ram or 
water-ram. — Hebert. 

RAN, v. t. (G. rammen ; D. rammeijen ; Dan. ramler.) 1. To 
thrust or drive with violence ; to force in; to drive down 
or together. 2. To drive, as with a battering-ram. 3. To 
stuff; to cram. 

RAM'A-DAN, n. The great annual fast or Lent of the Mo- 
Aemimedans kept through their ninth month, called Ram- 

an. 

RAM'AGE, n. [L. ramus; Fr. ramage.) 1. Branches of trees; 
[obs] 2. The warbling of birds sitting on boughs. 3. See 
RUMMAGE. 


t RAM’AGE, a. (Old Fr. ramaage] Wild; shy.—Chaucer. 
RAMBLE (ram), v. i [It. ramengare] 1. To walk, rid 
or sail from place to place, without any determinate ob- 
ject in view ; or to visit many places; to go about care- 
lessly or irregularly. 2. To go at large without restraint 
and without direction. 3. To move without certain di- 
rection.—SvN. To rove; roam; wander; range; stroll. 
RAM'BLE, n. A roving; a wandering; a going or moving 
from place to place without any determinate business or 
object; an irregular excursion. 
RAMBLING-LY, adv. In a rambling manner. 
RAM'BLER, n. One who rambles; a rover; a wanderer. 
RAN'BLING, ppr. or a. Moving or going irregularly.—Syn. 
Roving; roaming; wandering; strolling; unsettled. 
RAMBLING, n. A roving; irregular excureion.— South. 
RAM'BOOZE, ln. A drink made of wine, ale, eggs, and 
RAM'BÜSE, $ sugar in winter, or of wine, milk, sugar, 
and rose-water in summer.— Bailey. 
RAM'E-KIN 2? (-kin), n. (Fr. eiae In cookery, a name 
RAM'E-QUIN § given to small slices of bread covered with 
a farce of cheese and eggs. 
RAM-EN-TA’CEOUS, a. In botany, covered with weak, 
shriveled, brown, scale-like processes.. Lindley. 
RAM'ENTS, n. pl. (L. ramenta.) 1. Scrapings; shavings ; 
er Ramen'ta, pl. In botany, loose scales on the stems 
of plants.—Linneus. 


Ri’NE-OUS, a. (L. ramus) In botany, belonging to a 
branch ; growing on or shooting from a branch.— 
RAM-I-FI-CAX'TION, n. [Fr.] 1. The process of branchin 


or ehooting branches from a stem. 2 A branch; a em 
division proceeding from a main stock or channel 3. A 
division or subdivision.—4. In botany, the manner in which 
a tree produces its branches or boughs. 5. The production 
of figures resembling branches. — Encyc. 

RAM'T-F1 ED (-fide), pp. Divided into branches. 

RAMT-FY, v. t. (Fr. ramifer.]) To divide into branches. 
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RAM-FY, v. í. 1. To shoot into branches, as the stem v 
lant. 2. To be divided or subdivided | SUN 
M'I-FY-ING, ppr. Shooting into branches or divisions. 

RAMMED (ramd), & Driven forcibly. See Rax. 

RAM'MER, n. 1. One who rams or drives. 2. An instru 
ment for driving any thing with force. 3. A gun-stick; a 
rod for forcing down the charge of a gun, 

RAM'MING, ppr. Driving with force. 

RAN'MISH, a. (Dan. ram.) Rank; strong-scented 

RAM'MISH-NESS, n. Rankness; a strong scent. 

RAM-OL.LES'CENCE, n. (Fr. ramollir.) A softening or 
mollifying.— Caldwell. 

RAM'MY, a. Like a ram; strong-scented—Burton. 

RAMOON’, n. A email West Indian tree, whose leaves and 
twigs are used as fodder for cattle.—P. Cyc. 

RA'MOSE, 2a. (L. ramosus.] 1. In botany, branchcd, as a 

RA'MOUS, $ stem or root; having lateral divisions. 2. 
Branchy ; consisting of branches ; ful) of branches. 

RAMP, v. & (Fr. ramper ; It. rampa, rampare.] 1. To climb, 
as a plant; to creep up. 2. To spring; to leap; to bound; 
to prance; to frolic. In this sense usually written and 
pronounced romp. 

RAMP, n. 1. A leap; a spring; a bound. Milto».—9. In 
architecture, a concave bend or slope in the cap or upper 
member of any piece of ascending or descending work. 
manship. Brande.—3. In fortification, a road cut oblique- 
ly into, or added to the interior slope of the rampart.— 

ampbell's Mil. Dict. 

RAMP'AGE, v.i. To scour up and down or prance about in 
a riotous manner.—Hallivell (Used im Scotland, and 
sometimes in England.) 

RAM-PAL'LIAN (pal'yan) n. A mean wretch.—Shak. 

RAMP'AN.-CY, n. Excessive growth or practice; excessive 
revalence ; exuberance ; extravagance.—South. 
MP'ANT, a. (Fr] 1. Overgrowing the usual bounds; 

rank in growth; exuberant. 2. Overleaping restraint.—3. 
Ink ry, applied to the lion, leopard, or other beast, 
rampant denotes the animal reared and etanding on his 
hind legs, in the posture of climbing. 

RAMP'ANT-LY, adv. In a rampant manner. 

RAM'PART, ln. (Fr. rempart.) 1. In fortification, an eleva 

RAM'PIER, $ on or mound of earth round a place. capa- 
ble of resisting cannon shot, and formed into bastions, 
curtains, &c. 2. That which fortifies and defends from 
assault; that which sccures safety. 

t RAMPART, v. & To fortify with ramparts.—Shak. 

RAM'PI-ON, n. [from ramp.) The name of severa) plants, 
one of which, the esculent rampion, is cultivated in En 
gland, and eaten raw like the radish. ’ 

tRAM'PIRE, n. The same as rampart. 

RAM?PIRED, a. Fortified with a rampart. 

RAM'ROD, n. A rod of iron, &c., used in ramming down 
the charge in a musket, pistol, &c. 

RAM'SON, n. A species of garlic, formerly cultivated. 

RAM'8-LOUS, a. Having many small branches. 

RAN, the pret. of run. In old writers, open robbery. 

RAN-CES'CENT, a. (L. ranceo.] Becoming rancid or sour. 

t RANCH, v. t. (corrupted from swrenck] To sprain; to in- 

violent straining or contortion.— Dryden. 

RAN-CHERO (ran-tshá'ro), n. (3p.) In Mezico, a herds- 
man; a peasant employed on a rancho. They are ta 
some extent a mongrel breed between Spaniards and In 
dians, and are a wild, lawless set, who are often but littla 
better than mere banditti—Hudson. 

RANCH’ (ran'tsho), 2. (3p.) In Mezico, a small hamlet, 
or large farming establisbment for rcaring cattle and 
horses. It is thus distinguished from a hacienda, which is 
a cultivated farm or plantation.— Hudson. 

RAN'CID, a. [L. rancidus.) Having a rank smell ;-strong- 
scented ; sour; musty.— Arbuthnot. 

RAN-CIDT-TY, ìn. ‘The quality ofbeing rancid ; a strong, 

RAN'CID-NESS, § sour scent, as ot old oil 

RAN'CID.LY, adv. With a strong scent; mustily. 

RAN'6€OR (rank'ur) n. (L.] 1. Deep-seated and implacable 
enmity. 2. Virulence ; corruption.—Syn. Malice; malig- 
a pl bitterness; spite ; hate; hatred ; malevolence ; 


RAN'COR.OUS (rank'ur-us) a. Characterized by deep and 
implacable malice—Syn. Malignant ; malicious; bitter ; 
spiteful; malevolent; virulent. 

R oe adv, With deep malignity or spiteful 
malice. 

RAND, n. (G. D., Dan. rand.) A border; edge; margin; 
as, the rand of a shoe. . 

RANDOM, n. (Norm. Sax randun.] 1. A roving moton or 
course without direction ; hence, want of direction, rule, 
or method; hazard; chance; used in the phrase «t ra» 
dom, that ie, without a settled point of direction. 2. Course: 
motion; progression ; distance of a body tbrown. , 

RAN'DOM,a. 1. Done at hazard or without settled aim or 
purpose ; left to chance. 2. Uttered or done without pro 
vious calculation. ^ 

RAN'DOM-SHOT, n. A sbot not directed to a point, or e 
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shot with thc muzzlc of the gun clevated above a hori- 
zontal linc.— Brande, 
RANDY, a Disorderly; riotous,—Grose. [( Local.] 
RANE. n. (Sax. Arona ; Fr. renne; D. rendier; G. rennthier ; 
Dau. rensdyr.) A species ot decr found in the northern 
parts of Eurupe, Asia, and America; usually called reín- 


deer. 
RAN FORCE, s. The ring of a gun nest to the vent. 

RANG, the old pret. of ri [Nearly obsolete. 

RANGE, e t. (Fr. ranger.) 1. To ect in a row or in rows; 
to place in a regular line, lines, or ranks; to dispose in 
the proper order. 2. To dispose in proper classes, or- 
dera, or divisions. 3. To dispose in a proper manner ; to 
place in regular method ; to arrange. 4. To rove over; 
to pass over. 5. To sail or pass in a direction parallel to 
or near. 

RANGE, r.i. 1. To go at large; to travel about without 
restraint or direction. 9. To be placed in order; to be 
ranked. 3. To lie in a particular direction. 4. To sailor 
pass near or in the direction of —Srx. To rove; roam; 
ramble; wander; stroll. . 

RANGE, n. (Fr. ranae] 1. A row; a rank; things in a 
line; as a range of buildings. 2. A class; an order. 3. A 
wandering or roting; excursion. 4. Space or room for 
excursion. 5. Compass or extent of excursion; space 
taken in by any thing extended or ranked in order. 6. 
The step of a ladder. 7. A kitchon.grate; [obs.) 8. An 
extended cooking apparatus of cast iron, set in brick- 
work, and containing pots, ovens, &c. 9. A bolting-sieve 
to sift meaL—10. In gunnery, the horizontal distance to 
which a shot or other projectile is carried. Sometimes, 
though less properly, the path of a shot or projectile, or 
the line it describes from the mouth of the piece to the 
point where it lodges.—11. The public lands of the United 
States are surveyed or divided into ranges, which designate 
the order of their arrangement into townships.— Bouvier. 

RANGED, pp. Disposed in a row or line; placed in order ; 
passed in roving; placed in a particular direction. 

RANGER (ranjer), s. L One who ranges; a rover; a rob- 
ber ; [little used.) 2. The name given to mounted troops 
armed with short muskets, who range the country, and 
often fight on foot. 3. A dog that beats the ground.—4. In 
England, a sworn officer of a forest, whose business for- 
mcrly was to walk through the forest, watch the deer, &c. 

RANÓ'ER-SHIP, n. The office of the keeper of a forest. 

RANGING. ppr. Placing in a row or line; disposing in or- 
der, method, or classes; roving; passing near and in the 
direction of. 

RANGING, n The act of placing in lines or in order; a 
roving, &c. 

RANK, n. (Ir. ranc; W.rhenc; Arm. rencg; Fr. rang.) 1. 
A row or line; Ipod to troops ;] a line of men standing 
abreast or side by side, and, as opposed to fle, a line run- 
ning from front to rear of a company, battalion, &c.—2. 
Ranks, in the plural, the order of common soldiers. 3. A 
row; a line of things, or things in a line. 4. Degree; 
grade ; (in milita airs ;] as, the rank of captain. 5. De- 
grce of elevation in civil life or station; the order of ele- 
vation or of subordination. 6. Class; order; division; 
any portion or number of things to which place, degree, 
or order is assigned. 7. De of dignity, eminence, or 
ezccllence. 8. Dignity; high place or degree in the or- 
ders of men.— Rank and fle, the whole body of common 
soldiers, including, also, corporale, who carry firelocks.— 
To fll the ranka, to supply the whole number, or a com- 

tent number.— To rank, to enjoy precedence, or to 
ave thc right of taking a higher place. 

RANK, a. (Sax. ranc; Sp. It rancio; L.rancidus.] 1. Lux- 
uriant in growth ; being of vigorous growth. 2 Causing 
vigorous growth ; producing luxuriantly ; very rich and 
fertile. 3. Strong-scented. 4. Rancid; musty. 5. Inflamed 
with venereal appetite. 6. Strong to the taste; high-tast- 
ed. 7. Raised to a high degree; excessive ; violent; as, 
rank cnmity. $. Gross; coarse. 9. Strong; clinching. 
10, Excessive ; excecding the actua] value.— To set rank, 
See iron of a plane, to set it so as to take off a thick 
shaving. 

RANK, v. t. 1. To place abreast or in a line. 2. To place 
in a particular clase, order, or division. 3. ‘To dispose me- 
thodically ; to in suitable order. 

RANK, v. t. 1. To be ranged; to be set or disposed ; as in 
a particular degree, clase, order, or division. 2. To be 
placed in a rank or ranks. 3. To have a certain grade or 
degree of clevation in the orders of civil or military life. 

RANK ED (rankt), pp. Placed in a line; disposed in an or- 
der or class ; arranged methodically. 

RANK'ER, n. Onc who disposes in ranks; one who ar- 
ranges. 

RANK'ING, ppr. Placing in ranks or lines; arranging; dis- 

ing in orders or classes ; having a certain rank or grade. 

NK'LE (rank), v. à. 1. To grow more rank or strong; 

to be inflamed ; to fester. 2. To become moro violent ; 
to be inflamed ; to rage. 
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RANK'LING, 2. The act or process of becoming more 
virulent ; decp and active irritation.— Dwight. 
RANK'LY, adv. 1. With vigorous growth. 2. Coarsely. 


ssly. 

RÁNK'NESS, *. 1. Vigorous growth ; luxuriance; exuber 
ance. 92. Exuberance ; excess; extravagance. 3. Extra 
ordinary strength. 4. Strong taste. 5. Rancidness; rank 
smell 6. Excessivencss. 

RANNY, n. The shrew-mousc.— Brown. 

RAN'SAEK, v. t. (Dan. randsager; Sw. ransaka; Gaelic 
ransuchadh.} 1. To plunder; to pillage completely; to 
strip by plundering. 2 To search thoroughly; to enter 
fabs search every place or part. 3. To violate; to ravish, 

RÁNSACKED (-sakt), pp. Pillaged ; searched narrowly. 

RAN'SACKTNG., ppr. Pillaging ; searching narrowly. 

RAN'SOM, n. (Dan. ranzon; Sw. ranson; Ger. ranzion, 
Norm. raancon; Fr. rançon.) 1. The money or price 
paid for the redemption of a prisoner or slave, or for goods 
captured by an enemy. 2 Release from captivity, bond- 
age, or the possession of an enemy.—3. In law. a sum paid 
for thc pardon of some great offense and the discharge of 
the offender; or a fine pue in lieu of corporeal punish- 
ment.—4. In Scripture, price paid for a forfeited life, 
or for delivery or release trom capital punishment. 5. 
The price paid for procuring the pardon of sins and the 
redemption of the sinner from punishment. 

RAN’SOM, v. t. (Sw. ransonera ; Dan. ranzonerer ; Fr. ran- 
qonner.) 1. To redeem or free from captivity or punish- 
ment by paying an equivalent. 2. To redeem from the 
possession of an enemy by paying a price deemed equiva- 
lent.—3. In Scripture, to redeem from the bondage of sin, 
and from the punishment to which sinners are subjected 
by the divine law. 4. To rescue; to deliver.—Hos., xiii 

RAN'SÓM ED, pp. or a. Redeemed or rescued from cap 
tivity, bondage, or punishment by the payment of an 


equivalent. 

RAN‘SON-ER, 2. One who redeems. 

RAN'SÓM-ING, ppr. Redeeming from captivity, bondage, 
or punishment by giving satisfaction to the possessor ; 
resning; EE 

RAN'SÓM-LESS, a. Free from ransom.—SAak. 

RANT, v. i. (W. a) To are in violent, hi a pounding: 
or extravagant language, without correspondent dignity 
of mhongit; to be noisy and boisterous in words or decle 
mation. 

RANT, * High-sounding language without dignity of 
thought ; boisterous, empty declamation. 

RANT ER, n. 1. A noisy er; a boisterous preacher.— 
2, Ranters, pl, a religious sect which arose about 1645. I 
is now extinct, and the name has been reproachfully ap- 
plied to the Primitive Methodists, who seceded from the 
Wesleyan Methodists on the ground of their deficiency in 
fervor and zeal._— Brande, 

RANT'ER-ISM, n. The practice or tenets of ranters. 

RANTING, ppr. or a. Uttering high-sounding words with- 
out solid sense ; declaiming or preaching with boisterous, 
empty words. 

RANTI-POLE, a. Wild; roving; rakish—Congreve. [A 
low word. 

Bonao E, v. £ To run about wildly. — Arbuthnot 


[ Low. 

RANT'ISM, n. The practice or tenets of ranters. 

RANTY, a. Wild; noisy; boisterous. 

RAN'U.LA, n. [L. rana.) A swelling of a salivary gland 
under the tongue. 

RA-NUN'CU-LUS, n. [L.) In botany, crow-foot, a genus of 
small plants, some of which have utiful flowera. 

RANZ DES VACHES' (rinz dà v&sh). [Fr.] Literally, the 
round of the cows; the name of certain simple melodies 
of the Swiss mountaineers, commonly played on a long 
trumpet called the Alpine horn.—P. Cyc. 

RAP, v. i. (Sax. hrepan, hreppan, repan ; L. rapio; Sw. rap- 
pa.) To strike with a quick, sharp blow; to knock. 

RAP, v. t. To strike with a quick blow; to knock.—7^ rap 
out, to utter with sudden violence.—Addison. 

RAP, v. t. 1. To seize and bear away, as the mind or 
thoughts; to transport out of one's self; to affect vrith 
ecstasy or rapture. 2. To snatch or hurry away. 3. Tc 
seize by violence. 4. To exchange; to truck; (low, ana 
not .]— To rap and rend, to seize and tear or strip; to 
fall on and plunder ; to snatch by violence. 

RAP, *. A quick, smart blow; as, a rap on the knuckles. 

RA-PA'CIOUS, a. (L. rapar.) 1. Given to plunder; die 

osed or accustomed to scize by violence; seizing by 
Orce. 2. Accustomed to seize for food; subsi oo 
prey or animals seized by violence.—Syn. Greedy; rav 
enous; voracious. 

RAT RCIOUSLY, adv. By rapine; by violent robbery ot 
seizure. 

RA-PA'CIOUS-NESS, n. The quality of being rapacious, 
disposition to plunder or to exact by oppression. 

RA-PACT-TY (ra-pase-te), n. [Fr. rapacité ; L. rapacitas.] 
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t. Addictedness te plundcr; the cxcrvise of plundcr; the 
act or practice of seizing by force. 2. Ravenousness. 
The act or practice of extorting or exacting by oppressive 
injustice. 4. Exorbitapt greedincss of gain. 

RAPE, n. (L. rapio, raptus; It. ratto; Fr.rapt.] 1. In agen- 
eral sense, a seizing by violence; also, a seizing and carry- 
ing away by forcc, as females.—9. In lar, the carnal knowl- 
eigi of a woman forcibly and against ber will.— Blackstone. 
3. Privation; the act of eeizing or taking away. 4. Some- 
thing taken or seized and carried away. 5. Fruit plucked 
from the cluster. 6. A division of a county in Sussex, in 
England ; or an intermediate division betwecn a hundred 
and a shire, and containing three or four hundreds, 

RAPE, n. [Ir. raib; L. rapa, rapum ; Gr. faxvs ; D. raap.) 
One of the names of thc brassica rapa, or common turnip. 
It is, however, more commonly apphed to the brassica 
rapus, or French turnip, a biennial t of a woody text- 
urc, which {a cultivated chiefly for the oil obtained from it. 

! RAPE, v.i To commit a rape.—Heywood. 

RAPE-CAKE, n. The refuse or marc remaining after the 
oil has been expressed from the rape-seed.— Farm. Encyc. 

RAPE'-ROOT. Bee RAPE. 

RAPE-SEED, n. The seed of the rape or French turnip, 
from which oil is expressed. 

RATHE, n. (Gr. an, a suture.) In botany, a bundle of 
vessels connectíng the chalaza with thc hilum of a seed.— 


Lindley. 

RAPH1-DEG, n. pl. (from Gr. fagis, a needle.) Minute trans. 
arent crystals, found in the tissues of plants. —Lindley. 
PID, a. [L. rapidus.) 1. Characterized by quickness of 

motion. 2. Advancing or progressing with haste or speed. 
3. Characterized by quickness of utterance.—Syn. Swift; 
quick; fast; fleet; expeditious; speedy; ; hurried. 

RAPID, z.s. The part of a river where the current 

RAPIDS, n. p. $ moves with more celerity than the com- 
mon current.—Rapids imply a considerable descent of the 
earth, but not sufficient to occasion a fall of the water, or 
what is called a cascade or cataract. 

RA-PID'I-TY, n. (L. rapiditas ; Fr. ramai] 1. Quickness 
of motion. 2. Quickness in utterance. 3. Quickness of 
progression or advance.—SyN. Rapidness; haste; specd; 
CET velocity ; swiftness ; fleetness ; agility. 

RAP'ID-LY, adv. 1. With great speed, celerity, or velocity ; 
swiftly; with quick progression. 92. With quick utterance. 

RAP'ID-NESS, n. Swiftness; speed ; celerity ; rapidity. 

RA'PI-ER, n. (Fr. rapire ; Ir. roipeir.] A small sword used 
only in thrusting.— Pope. 

RA‘PI-ER-FISH, n. The sword-fish.—Grew. 


RA Pita bn. Pulverized volcanic substances. 


RAPINE, n. [Fr.; L. rapina.) 1. The act of plundering; 
the seizing and carrying away of things by force; pillage; 
ee 2. Violence ; force. 

RAPTNE, v.t. To plunder. 

RAP'IN ED, pp. Plundered. 

RAP-PA-REE', n. A wild Irish plunderer; so called from 
rapery, a half-pike that he carries.— Todd. 

RAP-PEE, n. coarse kind of snuff. 

RAPTER, n. [from rap.] 1. One who raps or knocks. 2. 
The knocker of a door. 3. An oath or a lie; (obs.] 

tRAP-PORT’, n. [Fr.] Relation; proportion. 

RAPT, pp. or a. [from rap.) Transported ; ravished. 

I RAPT, v. t. To transport or ravisn.— Chapman. 

RAPT, n. 1. An ecstasy; a trance. 2. Rapidity ; (obs.] 

RAP"TER, ?n. (L. raptor.) A ravisher ; a plunderer.— 

RAP'TOR, $ Drayton. 

RAP-TO'RI-AL, a. Rapacious; an epithet applied to birds 
of prey.—Swainson. 

RAP-TONRI-OUS, a. A term applied to animals which dart 
upon and seize their prey.—Humbie. 

RAPTURE (rapt'yur), n. It. raptus.) 1. A seizing by vio- 
lence; [little used.] 2. Violence of a pleasing passion; 
extreme joy or pleasure. 3. Rapidity with violence ; a 
hurrying along with velocity. 4. Enthusiasm; uncom- 

mon heat of imagination.—SYvN. Bliss; ecstasy; transport; 
delight ; exultation. 

RAP'TURED, a. Ravished; transported.— Thomson. 

RAP'TUR-IST, n. An enthusiast.—Spenser. 

RAP'TUR-OUS, a, Ecstatic; transporting; ravishing. 

RAP'TUR-OUS-LY, adv. With rapture; ocstatically. 

RA'RA A'VIS, n. (L.] A rare bird; an unusual person. 

RARE, a. (L. rarus; Sp., Port, It. raro; Fe -are] 1. Sel. 
dom occurring; not frequent. 2 Unusually excellent; 
valuable to a degree seldom found. 3. Thinly scattered. 
4. Thin; porous; not dense. 5. [Sax.hrere.] Nearly raw; 
hi aded roasted or boiled. Dryden.—Syn. Scarce ; 
infrequent; unusual; uncommon ; singular ; extraordina- 
ry ; incomparable. 
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mr appear under a larger bulk, or require more room, 

without an accession of new matter; opposed to condensa. 
tion.—Encyc. 

RAR'E-FI-A-BLE, a. Capable of being rarefied. 

RAR’E-FIED, pp. or a. Made thin or less dense. 

RARE-FY, v. t. (Fr. rarefer ; L. rarefacio.] To make thia 
and porous or less densc ; to expand or enlarge a body 
without adding to it any ncw portion of its own matter. 

RARE-FY, v. i To become thin and porous.—Dryden. 

RAR'E-F?-ING, ppr. Making thin or less dense. 

RARE'LY, adv. 1. Seldom; not often; as, things rarely 
seen. 2. Finely; nicely.—Shak. ; (little used.) 

RARE'NESS, n. 1. The state of being uncommon; uncom- 
HOM: infrequency. 2 valu arising from scarcity 
3. Thinness; tcnuity; subtilty ; opposed to density. 4. 
Distance from each other; thine " 

RARE'RIPE,a. (Sax. areran.) Early ripe; ripe before oth- 
ers, or before the usual season. 

RARERYIPE, n. An early fruit, particularly a kind of peach 
which ripens early. 

* RART-TY, n. (Fr.rareté ; L.raritas.] 1. Uncommonness; 
infrequency. 2. A thing Valued for its scarcity. 3. Thin. 
ness; tenuity : opposed to density. 

RAS'CAL, n. (Sax.] 1. A mean fellow; a scoundrel; in 
modern usage, a trickish, dishonest fellow; a rogue. 29. A 
lean deer.—Shak.— Toone. 

RAS'CAL, a. 1. Lean; as, a rascal deer. 2 Mean; low. 

RAS-CAL/'ION (yun), n. A low, mean wretch.—Hudibras. 

RAS-CAL'-TY, n. 1. The low, mean people.—South. 2 
Mean trickishness or dishonesty ; base fraud. 

RAS'CAL-LY, a. 1. Meanly trickish or dishonest; vile. 2. 
Mean ; vile; base; worthless.—Swift, 

* RASE, v. t. (Fr. raser; Sp., Port. rasar.) 1. To pass along 
the surface of a thing, with striking or rubbing it at the 
same time; (obs.] 2 To scratch or rub out; or to blot 
out. 3. To lay or make level with the ground. [In this 
sense, see RAzE.]—SYvN. To erase; efface; obliterate; ex- 
punge ; cancel; level; prostrate; overthrow; subvert; 

estroy ; demolish; ruin. 

1 RASE,". 1. A cancel; erasure. 2. A slight wound. 

RASH, a. [D., Ger. rasch ; Sw., Dan. rask.) 1. Resolving or 
entering on a project or measure without due deliberation 
and caution, and thus encountering unnecessary hazard. 
2. Uttered or undertaken with too much haste or too little 
reflection. 3. Requiring haste; urgent—Shak. 4. Quick, 
sudden; [obs.]—SYvN. Precipitate ; hcadlong; headstrong; 
fool-hardy ; hasty ; indiscreet ; heedless; thoughtless; in- 
considerate ; careless; incautious; unwary. 

RASH, n. Corn so dry as to fall out with handling. (Local.] 

RASH, n. (It. rascia.] 1. An eruption or efflorescence on 
the body with little or no elevation. 2. Satin; (obs.) 

RASH, v. t. [It. raschiare; W.rhásg.] To slice; to cut into 
pieces; to divide.—Spenser. 

RASHED yr 65 Cut into sliccs; divided. 

RASH'ER, n. A thin slice of bacon; a thin cut.—Shak. 

t RASH'LING, x. One who acts without caution or reflec- 
tion. 

RASH'LY, adv. With precipitation; hastily; without due 
deliberation.— L’ Estrange. 

RASH'NESS, n. 1. Too much haste in resolving or in un- 
dertaking a measure ; inconsiderate readiness or prompt- 
ness to decide or act. 2 The quality of being uttered or 
done without due deliberation.— Syn. Temerity ; fool- 
hardiness; precipitancy ; precipitation ; hastiness ; indis- 
cretion ; heedlessness ; inconsideration ; carelessness. 

RAS-KOL'NIKS, n. pl. 'The name given to the largest and 
most important body of dissenters from the Greek Church 
in Russia.— Brande. 

RA-SO'RI-AL, a. [L. rado.) In ornithology, an epithet ap- 
plied to gallinaceous birds, including the peacock, domes- 
tic fowl, partridge, ostrich, pigeon, &c.—Swainson. 

RÁSP, n. [Sw., D. rasp; Ger. raspel ; Dan. raspe.) 1. A spe- 
cies of file, on which the cutting prominences are distinct, 
being raised by P punching with a point, instead of cuttiug 
with a chisel.—Hebert. 2. A raspberry, which sec. 3. The 
rough bark of a tree. 

RASP, v. t. [D. raspen ; Dan. rasper ; Sw. raspa.] To rub 
or file with a rasp ; to rub or grate with a rough file. 

RAXSP'A-TO-RY, n. A surgeon's rasp.— Wiseman. 

* RASP’BER-RY (raz'ber-re), pd es kratzbeerc.] The fruit 
of a bramble or species of rubus; a berry growing on a 
prickly plant. 

* RAPE OER RY-BUSH, n. The bramble producing rasp- 

erries. 

PM (rispt), pp. Filed with a rasp; gratcd to a fine 

owder. 

RASPER, n. A scraper.—Sherwood. 
RASPING, ppr. Filing with a rasp; 
powder. š 
RAS'ERE (r&zhur), n. (L. rasura.] 1. The act of scraping 
or shaving ; the act of erasing. 2. The mark by which a 
letter, word, or any part of a writing or print is ernscd, 
effaced, or obliterated ; 


grating to a fine 
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RAT, n. (Sas. ret: D. rat; Ger. ra: ; Fr. rat) The popu- 
ler nunc of several small and troublesome rodent quad- 
rupeds of the genus mus, larger than mice.— To smell a rat, 
to be suspicious; tu be on the watch from suspicion. 

RAT, e. i. {trom the desertion of a place by rats before an 
anticipated calamity.) 1. In English politics, to descrt 
one’s tormer party and gu over to the opposite. Booth.— 
2 Among printers, to work for less thun the established 
priccs.— T. F. Adams. 

RAT-€ATCH-ER, n. Onc who makes it his business to 
catch rats. : 
RATS -BANE. wm. Poison for rats; arscnious acid.—Swift. 

RAT'S-BRBANED,«& Poisoned by rat’s-banc.—Junius. 

RAT 3-TàIL. m. A disease in horscs, in which the hair of 
the tail is permanently lost —Gardner. 

RAT-TilIL, a. In farriery, an excrcscence growing from 
the parteru to the middlc of the shank of a horse. 

RAT A-RLE, e. 1. That may be ratcd, or set at a certain 
value.— Camden. 2. Liable or subjected by law to taxa- 
tion.— at. of Conn. 

RAT'A-BLY, ade. By rate or proportion; proportionally. 

* RAT-A-FTA, n. (Sp.) A fine spirituous liquor, flavored 
with the kcrnels of several kinda of fruits, particularly of 
cherrics, apricots, and peaches.— Ure. 

RAT-AN, n. (Malay, rotan ; Java, rotang) l. A name ap- 
plied to stems, thc growth of India, and the produce of 
various species of the genus calamus. They are long, un- 
branched, jointed, very tough and strong, and are used 
for chair-seats, walking-sticks, thongs, &c. 2. A walking- 
stick made of ratan. 

RAT'A-NY, 2. A halfshrubby Peruvian plant, the root 

RATAN-HY, 5 of which is very astringent.—P. Cyc. 

RATCH, n. A bar containing angular teeth, into which a 
pu Or catch drops, to prevent niachines from running 

*k.— Hebert. 

RATCHET, n. In a watch, a small tooth at the bottom of 
the fusee or barrel, which stops it in winding up. 

RATCHET-WHEEL, n. A circular wheel having angular 
teeth, into which a pall or ratchet drops, to prevent ma- 
chines from running back.— Hebert. 

RATCH'L, 2. Among miners, fragments of stone. 

RATE, n. (Norm. rate; L. ratus.) 1. The proportion or 
etandard by which quantity or value is adjusted ; ratio. 
2. Price or amount stated or fixed on any thing. 3. Set- 
ted allowance. 4. Degree; comparative height or value. 
5. Degree in which any thing is done. 6. Degree of value ; 

rice. 7. A tax or sum assessed by authority on property 
or public usc, according to its income or value ; assess- 
mcnt: as, parish ra£es.—83. In the nary, the order or class 
of a ship, which is called first, second third, &c., rate, ac- 
cording to its magnitude or force. 

RATE, c. t. 1. To eet a certain value on; to put or rank at 
a certain price or degree of excellence. To fix the 
magnitude, force, or order, as of ships. 3. To take the 
rate of; as, to rate a chronometer, that is, to ascertain the 
exact rate of its gain or loss as compared with true time, 
for tbc sake of making a due allowance in computations 
dependent thereon. f. Loomis.—Syn. To value; ap- 

raise ; estimate ; compute ; reckon. 

RATE, c.i 1. To be set or considered in a class, as a ship. 
2. To makc an estimate. 

RATE, r. t. (Sw. rata, ryta ; Ice. reta.) To chide with ve- 
oo to reprove ; to scold; to censure violently. — 

RATED, Pp. 1. Set at a certain value; estimated; set in a 
certain order or rank. 2. Cbid ; reproved. 

RITER, n. One who acts a value on or makes an estimate. 

t RATH. n. fIr. rath.) A hill.—Spenser. 

t RATH, a. (Sax. rath, rathe, kreth, hrathe.) Farly; coming 
befor: others, or before the usual time.— Milton. 

* RATH'ER, adv. (Sax. rathor, hrathor ; comp. of raik.) 1. 
More rcadily or willingly ; with better liking; with pref. 
erence or choice. 2. In prefcrence; preferably ; with 
better reason. 3. In a greater degree than otherwise. 4. 
More properly ; more correctly speaking. 5. Noting some 
degrce of contrariety in fact.—7ke rather, cspecially ; for 
better reason; for particular cause.—Had rather is sup- 

to b^ a corruption of would rather. 
TIVOF-FITE, n. A species of garnet brought from 
Sweden. 

RAT-I-FI-CATION, n. (Fr.] 1. The act of ratifying ; con- 
firmation. 2. Tbe act of giving sanction and validity to 
sumeti in? done by another. 

RATI-FIED, pp. Confirmed ; sanctioned ; made valid. 

RAT'-FI.Eft, m. He or that which ratifies or sanctions. 

RATT-Ff, v. t. (Fr. ratifer.] 1. To confirm; to establish ; 
to settle. 2 To approve and sanction ; to make valid. 

RAT'I-FY-ING, ppr. Confirzning; establishing ; approving 
&nd sanctioning. 

RA'T1T-I-HA-Bf"TION, n. Confirmation or approbation, as of 
a contract. 

RATING, ppr. [from rete.) 1. Sctting at a certain value; 
assigning rank to; estimating. 2 Chiding; rcproving. 
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RATIO (rá'sho), n. ; pl. RATIOS. [L.] 1. In popular languaga 
proportion ; rate; degrce.—92. In mathematics, geometric 
ratio, oftcn called simply ratio, is that relation between 
quantities of the same kind which is expresscd by tho 

uoticnt of the one divided by the other; as, thc ratio of 
d to 4 is 2—Arithmetical ratio is the difference between 
two quantitics or sets of quantities.— Day's Algebra. 

* RA-TIOCT-NATE (ra-shose-nate), v. i. [L. ratiocinor.) To 
reason ; to argue. E rh vscd.] 

* RA-TIOC-I-NA'TION (ra-shos-e-nà'shun), n. (L. ratiocina 
tio.) The actor process of rcasoning, or of deducing con- 
sequenccs from premises.— Soutk. 

* RA-TIOC1-NA-TIVE (-shos'-), a. Argumentative ; consist 
ing in the comparison of propositions or facts, and tbe de- 
duction of inferences from the comparison. [Little used.] 

RATION, 2. (Fr.; L. ratio.) A portion or fixed allowance 
of provisions, drink, &c., assigned to each soldier in an 
army, or sailor in the public service, for his daily subsistence. 

* RATÍON-AL (ra’shun-al or rash'un-al) a. (Fr. rationnel ; 
It. razionale ; L. rationalis.) 1. Having reason or the fac- 
ulty of reasoning; endowed with reason. 2. Agreeable 
to reason. 3. Agreeable to reason; not extrav t 4. 
Acting in conformity to reason.—Rational horizon, see 
HonizoN, No. 2.— Rational quantity, in algebra, a quantity 
whose value can be exactly expressed by numbers ; o 

osed to írrational quantity or surd.—SxN. Sane; so ; 
ütelligent ; reasonable ; sensible ; wise ; discreet ; judi- 
cious, 

* RA'TION-AL (ra‘shun-al or rash’un-al), x. A rational be 
ing.— Young. 

*RA-TION-A'LE (rü-shun-à 1e or rash-un-& Te), x. 1. A de- 
tail with reasons; a series of reasons assigned. 2. An ac- 
count or solution of the principles of some opinion, action, 
hypothesis, phenomenon, &c. 

*RA‘TION-AL-ISM (ra‘shun- or rash'un-), n. A system of 
opinions deduced from reason, as distinct from inspiration 
or opposed to it.—Bib. Repos. 

* RiTION-AL-IST (r&shun- or rash'un-), x. 1. One who 
proceeds in his disquisitions and practice wholly upon 
reason.— Bacon. 92. One who considers the supernatural 
events recorded in the Old and New Testaments as bap- 
pening in the ordinary course of nature, but described by 
the writers, without any real ground, as supernatural, and 
who subject the morality of the Scriptures to the test of hu- 
man reason.— C. Butler. Such are many German divines. 

* RA-TION-AL-ISTIE } (rå-shun- or rash-un), a. Be- 

* RA-TION-AL-IST'I€-AL $ longing to or in accordance 
with the principles of rationalisin. 

* RA-TION-AL-ISTI€-AL-LY, adv. 


ner. 

* RA-TION-ALT-TY (ré-shun- or rash-un-), n. 1. The power 
of reasonin Reasonableness. 

* RA’ TION-AL-IZE, v. t. To convert to rationalism. 

* RA’TION-AL-LY (ra’shun- or rash’un-), adv. In consist. 
ency with reason; reasonably. 

*RA'TION-AL-NESS (rá'shun- or rash'un-, n. The state 
of being rational, or consistent with reason. 

RAT'LIN, m. A small line traversing the shrouds of a 

RATLINE, § ship, making the step of a ladder for ascend- 
ing to the mast-heads. 

RAT-OON’, n. [Sp. retolio.) 1. A sprout from the root of 
the sugar-cane after the first cutting. — Edwards. 2. A 
term applied to the heart leaves in a tobacco plant. 

RAT-TEEN', n. (Sp. ratina.] A thick woolen stuff, quilled 
or twilled. 

RAT-TI-NET, x. A woolen stuff, thinner than ratteen. 

RATTING, ppr. [from rat.) Deserting one's former party 
and going over to the opposite. [English] 

RAT'TING, n. 1. The act of deserting one's former party 
and going over to the oppos i [Euglish.] 2. aon 
printcrs, the act of working for less than the establish 

rices.— T. F. Adams. 

RATTLE (ratt), e. & (D. ratelen, reutelen ; Ger. rasseln.) 
1. To make a quick, sharp noise, rapidly repeated, by the 
collision of bodies not very sonorous. 92. To speak eager- 
ly and noisily; to utter words in a clattering manner. 

RATTLE, v. t. 1. To cause to make a rattling sound or a 
rapid succession of sharp sounds. 2. To stun with noise ; 
to drive with sharp sounds rapidly repeated. 3. To scold, 
to rail at clamorously. 

RATTLE, x. 1. A rapid succession of sharp, clattering 
sounds. 2. A rapid succession of words sharply uttered , 
loud, rapid talk; clamorous chiding. 3. An instrument 
with which a clattering sound is 1nade.—For watchman's 
rattle, see WATCHXAN. 4. A plant, louse. wort.— Yelow 
rattle, a plant of the genus rhinanthus. 

RAT'TLE-BOX, s. A plant; a popular name of one or more 

of crotalaria. 

RAT'TLE-HEAD-ED, a. Noisy; giddy; unsteady. 

RATTLES (ruttlz), n. pl. The popular name of the croup 
or cynanche trachealis of Cullen. 

RATTLE-SNiKE, m. A poisonous American make, that 
has rattles at the tail, of the genus crotalus. 
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RAT'TLE-SNiKE-ROOT, n. A plant or root, usea to cure 
the bite of the rattlcsnake. 

RAJ'TLE-SNAKE-WEED, n. A plant. 

RAT'TLING, ppr.ora. Making a quick succession of sharp 


sounds. 
RAT'TLING, n. A rapid succession of sharp sounds. 
TOON. 


RAT-TOON' n. See 

RAU'CI-TY, n. [L. raucus.) 1. Hoarseness; a loud, rough 
sound =R Among physicians, hoarseness of the human 
voice. 

RAU'€OUS, a. Hoarse; harsh. 

t RAUGHT (rawt). - The old participle of reach. 

RAUNCH. See WRENCH. 

RAUT, v. £ To bellow; to roar. See Rovr. 

RAV'AGE, n. [EE]. 1. Destruction by violence, either by 
men, beasts, or physical causes. 2. Destruction by decay. 
—Syn. Despoilment; devastation; desolation ; pillage ; 

lunder; spoil; waste; ruin. . 

RAÁV'AQE, v. t. [Fr. ravager.) To lay waste by various 
means of destruction, as war, inundation, devouring, &c. 
—Sywn. To despoil; pillage; plunder; sack; spoil; devas- 
tate; desolate; destroy; waste; ruin. 

RAV'AGED, pp.ora. Wasted; destroyed; pillaged. 

RAV'AÓ-ER, n. A plunderer; a spoiler; he or that which 
lays waste.— Swift. 

RAV‘AG-ING, ppr. Plundering; pillaging; laying waste. 

RAVE, v. £ [D. revelen ; Sp. rabiar; Port. raivar.] 1. To 
wander in mind or intellect; to be delirious; to talk irra- 
tionally; to be wild. 2 To utter furious exclamations ; 
to be furious or raging, as a madman. 3. To dote; to be 
unreasonably fond: followed by upon. 

RAVE,. The upper side-piece of timber of the body of a 
cart. [New England.) 

RAV'EL (ravi), v. t. [D. raaffelen and ravelen.] 1. To tear 
out or pull asunder any thing complex or complicate ; to 
untwist; to unweave or unknot; to disentangle. 2. To 
entangle; to entwist together; to make intricate; to in- 
volve; to perplex; [obs.] 3. To hurry or run over in 
confusion; [obs.] 

RAV'E L (rav) v. í, 1. To be separated in texture; to be 
untwisted or unwoven; to be disentangled. 2 To fall 
into perplexity and confusion; [obs.] 3. To work in per- 
plexities; to busy one's self with intricacies; to enter by 
Tupdiug wid turning; [obs.] 

RAV'ELED, pp. or a. Untwisted; disentangled; twisted 
together ; made intricate. 

RXVELIN (raviin), n. (Fr.; It. ravelino.) In fortification, 
a detached work with two embankments, which make a 
salient angle. It is raised before the curtain on the coun- 
terscarp of the place. 

RAV'EL-ING, ppr. Untwisting; disentangling; twisting ; 
entang D 

RAV’E E GS, n. pl. Threads detached by the process of 
raveling. 

RA'VEN (rü'vn) n. (Sax. hrafn, krefn, or rafn.] A large 
bird, of a black color, belonging to the crow family. 

RAV'EN (rav'n), v. t. (Ger. rauben; Dan. rüver ; Sax. reaf- 
an.) 1. To devour with great eagerness; to eát with vo- 
racity. 2. To obtain by violence. 

RAV'EN (rav/n) v.i To prey with rapacity.—Gen., xlix. 

RAV'EN Gave: n. 1. Prey; plunder; food obtained by 
violence.—Nah,, ii. 2. Rapine; rapacity.—Ray. 

RAVE N'S-DUEK, n. (Ger. ravenstuch.] A species of sail- 
cloth.— Tooke. 

RAV'ENED, pp. Devoured with voracity. 

RAV'EN-ER, n. 1. One who ravens or plundera—Gower. 
2. Pea pl, birds of prey, as the owl, hawk, eagle, &c. 

RAV'EN-ING, ppr. Preying with rapacity. 

RAV’EN-ING, n. Eagerness for plundase Zeke xi. 

RAV'EN-OUS, a. 1. Furiously voracious; hungry even to 
rage; devouring with rapacious eagerness; greedy. 2. 
Eager for prey or gratification. 

RAV'EN-OUS-LY, adv. With raging voracity.—Burnet. 

RAV'EN-OUS-NESS, n. Extreme voracity ; rage for prey. 

RAV'ER, n. One who raves or is furious, 

RAV'IN. See RAVEN. 

|I RAVIN, a. Ravenous.—Shak. 

RA-VINE’ (ra-veen^, n. (Fr. ravin.) A long, deep, and nar- 
row hollow, worn by a stream or torrent of water: hence, 
any long, deep, and narrow hollow or pass through mount- 

na, wc. 

RAVING, ppr. or a. Furious with delirium; mad; dis- 
tracted. 

RAV'ING-LY, adv, With furious wildness or phrensy ; with 
distraction.—Sidney. 

RAV'ISH, v. t. [Fr. ravir.) 1. To seize and carry away by 
violence. 2. To have carnal knowledge of a woman by 
force and against her consent.— Isa, xiii. 3. To bear away 
with joy or delight; to fill with ecstasy.—SyNn. To vio- 
late; deflower; constuprate; force; transport ; entrance ; 
overjoy ; enrapture ; delight. 

RAVISHED (ravisht), pp. or a. Snatched away by vio- 
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lence; forced to submit to carnal embracc ; delighted te 
Rid 

RAV'ISH-ER, n. 1. One who takes by violence—Poge. 2 
One who forces a woman to his carnal embrace. 3. One 
who transports with delight. 

RAV'ISH-ING, ppr. l. Snatching or taking by violenre, 
compelling to submit to carnal intercourse; delighting to 
ecstasy. 2. a. Delighting to rapture; transporting. 

RAV'ISH-ING, n. 1. A scizing and carrying away Ly vio 
lence. 2. Carnal knowledge by force against ccasent 
3. Ecstatic delight; transport. 

RAV'ISH-ING-LY, adv. To extremity of delight. 

RAV ISH-MENT, n. 1. The act of forcing a woman to car. 
nal connection; forcible violation of chastity. 2. Rapture; 
transport of delight; ecstasy; pleasing violence on the 
mind or senses. 3. The act of carrying away; abduction. 

RAW, a. (Sax. kremo, reaw; D. raauw; Ger. roh.) 1. Not 
altered m its natural state; not roasted, boiled, or 
cocked; not subdued by heat. 2 Not covered with skin; 
bare, as flesh. 3. Sore. 4. Immature ; unripe; not con- 
cocted. 5. Not altered by heat; not cooked or dressed ; 
being in its natural state. 6. Unseasoned ; unexperienced ; 
unripe in skill. 7. New; untried. 8. Bleak; chilly; cold, 
or rather cold and damp. 9. Not distilled; [obs.] 10. Not 
spun or twisted ; as, raw silk or cotton. 11. Not mixed or 
adulterated. 12. Bare of flesh. 13. Not tried or melted 
and strained. 14. Not tanned ; as, ra: hides. 

RAW'-BONED, a. Having little flesh on the bonea.— Shak. 

RAW'HEAD Ched), n. The name of a spectre, mentioned 
to frighten Ca = Dryer 

RAW'HIDE, n. A cowhide, or coarse riding-whip, made 
of untanned leather, twisted. 

RAWT7SH, a. Somewhat raw; cool and damp. haere) 

RAWLY, adv. 1. In a raw manner, 2, Uns y; with 
out experience. 3. Newly.— Skak. 

RA WNESS, n. 1. The state of being raw; uncooked, 
unaltered by heat. 2. Unskillfulness; state of being inex- 
perienced. 3. Hasty manner. 4. Chilliness with damp- 


ness. 

RAY, n. [Fr. raie rayon; Sp. Port. rayo.] 1. A line of 
light, or the right line supposed to be described by a par- 
ticle of light. A collection of parallel rays constitutes a 
beam ; a collection of converging or diverging rays, a pen- 
cil. Figuratively, a beam or gleam of intellectual light. 
3. Light; lustre.—4. In botany, the outer series of ligulate 
florets in a compound flower.—5. In ichthyology, a bony 
or cartilaginous ossicle in the fins of fishes, scrving to sup- 
port the membrane. 6. A plant, lolium.—7. Ray, for or- 


— ;, [obs. 
RAY. n. [Fr. raie; Srl raya; Ger. roche] A name common 
to fishes of the Linnean genus raie, as the skate, atiog- 


ray, &c. 

RIY, v.t. 1. To streak; to mark with long lines. 2. To 
fes to beray; [obs.] 3. To array; [obs] 4. To shoot 
° 


RĀY-GRISS, n. A name of lolium perenne; rye-grass. 
RÁ'YÁH (rä'yä), n. In Turkey, a non-Moharomedan sub» 
ct, who pays the capitation-tax.— Brande, ` 


RAYED, pp. ora. Streaked; marked with long lines, 
RAYEDOS, a. Destitute of light; dark; not illuminated. 
— Young. 


RAZE,n. A root 

RAZE, v. t. (Fr. raser; L. rasus.) 1. To lay level or even 
with the ground. 2. To erase; to efface; to obliterate. 
3. To extirpate. Shkak.—Syn. To level; prostrate; over- 
throw; subvert; destroy; demolish; ruin. 

RAZED (rázd), pp. Subverted; overthrown ; wholly ru- 
ined; erased; extirpated. 

RA-ZEE’, n. An armed ship, having her upper deck cut 
down, and thus reduced to the next inferior rank or clasa, 
as a seventy-four cut down to a frigate.— Totten. 

he t. To cut down to an inferior class or rate, as 
a , KC. 

RA-ZEELD', pp. Cut down to an inferior class. 

RA-ZEETNG, ppr. Cutting down to an inferior class. ° 

RAZTNG, ppr. Subverting; destroying; erasing; extirpa- 


ting. 

RA'ZOR, n. [Fr. rasoir; It. rasoio.) An instrument for 
shaving off beard or hair.—Razors of a boar, a boar's tusks. 

RA'ZOR-BILL, n. An aquatic fowl, the common auk. 

RA'ZOR-FISH, n. 1. A small fish of the Mediterranean, 
prized for the table— Booth. 2. The razor-shell.— Kirby. 

RA'ZOR-SHELL, n. A bivalve shell-fish, having its shell 
long and narrow like the handle of & razor. 

RA'ZOR-STROP, n. A strop for sharpening à razor. 

t RA'ZOR-A-BLE, a. Fit to be shaved.—Shak. 

RA'ZORED,a. Formed like a razor. 

RAZURE (r&zhur) n. [Fr. rasure.] The act of erasing or 
effacing; obliteration. See RASURE. . 

RE, a prefix or inseparable particle in the compoeition of 
words, denotes return, repetition. iteration. In a few En- 
glish words, it has lost its appropriate signification, as In 
rejoice, recommend, receive. 
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RE-AB-SORB’, r. t. [re and absorb.) 1. To draw In or im- 
bibe again what has been ctluscd, extravasated, or thrown 
off; [used of fluids.) 2% Tuo ewallow up again. 

RE-AB-SORBE D (re-ab-eorbd^. pp. imbibed again. 

RE-AB-SORB ING, ppr. Reimbibing. 

RE-AB-SORP'TION (.shun), n. The act or process of im- 
bibing what has been previously thrown off, effused, or 
extravasated ; tho swallowing a second timc. 

RE-A€-CESS', n. (re and acecsa]] A second acccss or ap- 

roach; a visit renewed.—Jlakewill. 

RÈACIL et Rawght, the ancient preterit, is obsolete. The 
verb is now regular; pp. reached. (Sax. racan, recan, recan, 
or hrecen ; Goth. rakyan.) 1. To extend; to stretch. 2. 
To extend to; to touch by extending. either the arm 
alone or with an instrument in the hand. 3 To strike 
from a distance. 4. To deliver with the hand by extend- 
ing the arm; to hand. 5. To extend or stretch from a 
distance. t. To arrive at; to comc to. 7. To attain to or 
arrive at, by cffort, labor, or study; hence, to gain or ob- 
tain. 8. To penctrate to. 9. To cxtend to so as to in- 
clude or comprehend in fact or principle, as a case. 10. 
To extend to. 1l. To cxtend; to spread abroad, as 
boughs. — Milton. 12. To take with the hand. 13. To 
overreach ; to deceive.—South. 

RRACH, r.i 1. To be extended. 2. To penetrate. 3. To 
make ctforts to vomit. —Cheyne; [see RETCH.)—To reach 
after, to inake efforts to attain to or obtain. 

REACH, n. 1. Extension; a stretching; cxtent. 2. The 
power of extending to, or of taking by the hand, or by any 
instrument managed by the hand. 3. Power of attain- 
ment or managemcnt, or the limit of power, physical or 
moral 4. Effort of the mind in contrivance or research; 
contrivance; scheme. 5. A fetch; an artifice to obtain an 
advantage. 6. Tendency to distant consequences. 7. Ex- 

a tent.—8. Among seamen, the distance between two points 
ou the banks of a river, in which the current flows in a 
straight course. 9. An effort to vomit. 

REACHED (reecht), pp. Stretched out; extended ; touched 
by extending the arm; attained to; obtained. 

REACH’ER, n. One who reaches or extends; one who de- 
livers by extending the arm. . 

REACHING, Stretching out; extending; touching by 
extension of the arm; attaining to; gaining ; making eflorts 
to vomit. 

PASS v. t. [re and act] To act or perform a second 


e. i 
RE-A€T', v.i 1. To return an impulse or impression; to 
resist the action of another body by an opposite force.— 
2. In chemistry, to act mutually or reciprocally upon each 
other, as two or more chemical agents—Dana. 3. To act 
in opposition to resist any influence or power. 

RE-A€T'ED, pp. Acted or performed a second time. 

RE-ACTING, ppr. Acting again; in physics, resisting the 
impulse of another body by an opposite force; acting 
mutually or reciprocally. 

RE-ACTION, n. 1. In mechanics, a force which a body sub- 
jected to the action of a force from another body exerts 
opon that body in the opposite direction. Olmsted.—2. In 

istry, the mutual or reciprocal action of chemical 
agenta upon each other.-—Dana. 3. Any action in resist- 
ing other action or power. 

RE-ACTIVE, a. Having power to react; tcnding to reac- 
tion. 

RE-A€TTVE-LY, adv. By reaction. 

RE-A€TIVE-NESS, n. The quality of being rcactivc. 

tREAD (reed), n. (Sax. red) 1. Counsel 2. Saying; 
sentence. 

READ (reed), v. t. The preterit and pp. read, is pronounced 
red. (Sax. redan, redan; Ger. reden; D. rede; Dan. rede.) 
L To utter or pronounce written or printed words, let- 
ters, or characters in the proper order; to repeat the 
names or utter the sounds customarily annexed to words, 
lettere, orcharacters. 2, To inspect and understand words 
or characters; to perusc silently. 3. To discover or un- 

» deretand by charactere, marks, or features. 4. To gather 
the meaning of by inspection; to learn by observation. 
5. To know fully. 6. To suppose; to guces; [obs] 7. To 
advise; [obs.| 

READ (reed), s. i, 1. To perform the act of reading. 2. To 
be studious; to practice much reading. 3. To learn by 
reading. 4. To tell; to declare; [obs] 5. To appcar in 
reading; as,the passage reads thus in the early manuscripta. 

READ (rcd), pp. 1. Uttered; pronounced, as written words 
in the proper order. 2. Silendy perused ; understood by 


a 

READ (red), a. Instructed or knowing by reading; versed 
in books; learned; as, well read in hiatory. 

READ'A-BLE, a. That may be read; fit to be read.— Hurd. 

R£AD'A-BLE-NESS, n. e state of being readable, 

READ'A-BLY, zdv. o as to be legible. 

RE-A-DEP'TION, x. {from L. re and adeptus.) A regaining; 
recovery of something lost.—Bacon. [Not much used.) 
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nounces written words; particularly, onc whose distinct. 
ive office is to rcad prayers in a church.—92. At the Uni. 
versity of Oxford, one who reads lectures on scientific sub- 
jects. Lyell.—3. By way of distinction, onc who reads 
much; one studious, in books. 

READ'ER-SIIIP, n. 1. The otlice of reading prayers in a 
church. Swift.—2. At the University of Oxford, thc office 
of a reader or lecturer on scientific subjects.— Lyell, 

READ'.LY (retl'ele), adv. 1. Quickly; promptly; easily. 
2. Cheerfully; without delay or objection; without re- 
luctance. 

READ'T-NESS (red'e-ncs), n. 1. Freedom from hinderance 
or obstruction. 2. Freedom from reluctance. 3. A state 
of being prepared ; fitness of condition.—SyN. Quickness; 
expedition ; promptitude ; promptness ; facility; aptitude; 
aptness ; knack ; skill; expertness; dexterity ; ease; cheer 
fulness ; willingncss; alacrity; disposition ; -alertness ; 

preparation. 

READING, ppr. 1. Pronouncing or perusing written or 
printed words or characters of a book or writing. 2. Dis. 
covcring by marks; understanding. 

R£AD'ING, a. Addicted to reading: as, a reading commu- 
nity.—A reading man, in thc English universities, is a hard 
student, or one entirely devoted to his collegiate studics. 

R£AD'ING, n. 1. The act of reading; perusal. 2. Study 
of books. 3. A lecture or prelection. 4. Public recital— 
5. In criticism, the way in which a given word or passage 
reads in a manuscript, version, edition, &c. 6. A version 
or interpretation of & law, text, or passage, as conveying 
its meaning.—7. In legislation, the formal recital of a bill 
by, pe proper officer, before the house which is to con- 
sider it. 

READ'ING-ROOM, n. A room provided with papers, peri- 
odicals, &c., to which persons resort for reading. 

RE-AD-JOURN’ (-jurn^, v. t. [re and adjourn.) 1. To adjourn 
a second time. 2. To cite or summon again; [obs.) 

RE-ADJOÓURNED' pp. Adjourned a second time. 

RE-AD-JUST', v. t. (re and adjust.) To settle again; to put 
in order again what had been discomposed. 

RE-AD-JUST'ED, pp. Adjusted again; resettled. 

RE-AD-JUSTING, iP. Adjusting again. 

RE-AD-JUSTMENT, n. A second adjustment. 

RE-AD-MIS’SION (-mieh‘un), n. [re and admission.) Tha 
act of admitting again what had been excluded. 

RE-AD-MIT", v. t. (re and admit.) To admit again.— Milton. 


1 RE-AD-MIT'TANCE, n. A second admittance; allowance 


to enter again. 

RE-AD-MIT'TED, pp. Admitted again. 

RE-AD-MITTING, ppr. Allowing to enter again. 

RE-A-DOPT,, e. t. [re and adopt.) To adopt again.— Yourg 

RE-A-DORN', v. t. To adorn anew; to decorate a eecone 
time.— Blackmore. 

RE-A-DORNED'. pp. Adorned anew. 

RE-AD-VERT'EN-CY, n. [re and advertency.] The act ol 
reviewing.— Norris. 

READ'Y (red'e), a. [Sax. red, krad, hred; Dan. rede) 1 
Quick; not hesitating; as, n ready rctort. 2. Quick to re 
ceive or comprehend ; not slow or dull; as, ready perce 
tion. 3. Quick in action or execution. 4. Not delayed ; 
present in hand ; as, ready pay or money. 5. Furnished 
with what is necessary, or arranged in a manner suited to 
the purpose; as, ready for departure. 6. Not backward 
or reluctant to do or suffer. 7. Prone; kaving a tendency 
or disposition; as, ready to find fault. 8. Being at the 
point ; near; not distant; about to do or suffer. 9. Being 
ncorest or at hand, as a weapon. 10. Short; near, or 
most convenient, as a way.— To make ready. 1. To pro- 

arc ; to provide and put in order.—2. An elliptical phrase, 
or make things ready ; to make preparations; to prepare. 
— Syn. Prompt; expeditious; speedy; unhesitating ; 
dextcrous; apt; skillful; handy; expert; facile; easy, 
opportune; fitted; prepared; disposed; willing; free, 


cheerful. 

RÉAD'Y (red'e), adv. In a state of preparation, so as tc 
nced no delay. 

e (red'e), n. For ready money.—Arbuthnot. [A low 
word, 

t READ'Y (red'e), v. t. To dispose in order; to prepare. 

READ'Y-MADE (red’e-), a. Already made. 

READ'Y-WIT'TED, a. Having ready wit. 

RE-AF-FIRM’ (-furm’, v. t. [re and afirm.) To affirm e 
gecond time. 

RE-AF-FIRM'ANCE, n. A second confirmation.— Ayliffe. 

RE-AF-FIRM ET», pp. Affirmed a second timc. 

RE-AF-FIRM'ING, ppr. Affirming again. 

RE-A'ÓENT, n. [re and agent] In chemistry, a substance 
employed to detect the presence of other bodies. 

RE-AG-GRA-VATION, m. [re and aggravation.) In the 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastical law, the last monitory, pub- 
lished after three admonitions, and before the last excom- 


munication. 
tREAK, n. A rush. 


READER, n. 1. One who reads; any person who pro- ' RE'AL, a. [Low L. realis; It. reale; Sp. real; Fr. reel.) 1 
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Actually being or existing; not fictitious or imagina 
2. Not artificial, counterfeit, or factitious. 3. Not aftocted ; 
not assumed; as, real sympathy. 4. Relating to things, 
not to persous; not personal; as, the real part of busi- 
ness. — Bacon; [rare.] —5. In law, pertaining to things 
fixed, permanent, or immovable, as to lands and tene- 
ments; as, real estate.— Real action, in law, is an action 
which concerns real property.—Real presence, in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, the actual presence of the body and 
blood of Christ in the eucharist. —Syn. Actual; true; 
enuine; authentic. 

IR'AL, n. (Sp.) 1.*A small Spanish denomination of mon- 
ey. The real of plate varies in value, according fo the 
time of its coinage, from 12} down to 10 cents, or from 64 
to 5 pence sterling. The real vellon is a money of account 
equal to 5 cents.—M'Cullock. [It is sometimes written 
rial] 2. A realist; [obs.] 

RE-AL'GAR, n. (Fr. reagal or realgal.] A combination of 
sulphur and arsenic in equal equivalents; red sulphuret 
of arsenic. 

RE’AL-ISM, n. The doctrine of the realists. 

RÉ'AL-IST, n. One who maintains that generals, or the 
terms used to denote the genera and species of things, 
represent real existences, and are not mere names, a3 
maintained by the Nominalists.—Murdock. 

RE-AL-ISTI€, a. l'ertoining to or characteristic of the re- 
alista. 

RE-ALT-TY, n. (Fr. realité.] 1. Actual being or existence 
of any thing, in distinction from mere appearance. 2. 
Something intrinsically mportanti not merely matter of 
show.—3. In the schools, that which may exist of itself, 
or which has a full and absolute being of itself, and is not 
considered as a part of any thing else.—4. In law, immo- 
bility, or the fixed, permanent nature of property.—SxN. 
Truth; fact; verity ; actuality. š 

&E-AL-I-ZA"TION, n. 1. The act of realizing or making 
real 2. The act of converting money into land. 3. The 
act of believing or considering as real. 4. Tho act of 
bringing into being or act.—Glanville. 

RE'AL-IZE, v. t. (Sp. realizar; Fr. realiser.) 1. To bring 
into being or act. 2. To convert money into land, or per- 
sonal into real estate. 3. To impress on the mind, as a 
reality ; to believe, consider, or treat as real. 4. To bring 
home to one's own case or experience; to consider as 
one's own; to feel in all its force.— Robt. Hall.— Dwight. 
5. To bring into actual] existence and possession ; to ren- 
der tribe or effective. , 

RE-AL-IZ'A-BLE, a. That may be realizéd. 

R&’AL-IZED, pp. Brought into actual being; converted 
into real estate ; impressed, received, or treated as a real. 
ity à felt in its true force; rendered actual, tangible, or ef- 

ctive. 

R£'AL-1Z-ING, ppr. 1. Bringing into actual being; convert- 
ing into real estate; impressing as a reality ; feeling as 
one's own or in its real force; rendering tangible or ef- 
fective. 2. a. That makes real, or that brings home as a 
reality.— Robt. Hall.— Wilberforce. 

RE-AL-LEGE’ (re-allej), v. t. [re and allege] To allege 
again.— ate. 

RE-AL-LT'ANCE, x. A renewed alliance. 

RE'AL-LY,adv. 1. With actual existence. 2. In truth; in 
fact ; not in appearance only. 
REALM (relm), n. (Fr. royaume; It. reame.) 1. A royal 
jurisdiction or extent of government ; a kingdom ; a king's 

dominions. 2. Kingly government. 

REALM'-BOUND-ING, a. Bounding a realm. 

RE'AL-TY, n. (It. realtà] 1. my d [obs] 2 Reality; 
[0bs.)—3. In law, immobility. EALITY. 

REAN, n. (Sax. ream; D. riem ; Dan. rem or reem; Sw. rol 
A bundle of paper, consisting of twenty quires. — Printer. 
ream, among English printers, 214 quires.—M'Culloch. 

REAM, v.¢ To bevel out, as a hole in metal, &c.— Halliwell. 

RE-ANT-MATE, v. t. (re and animate.) 1. To revive; to re- 
suscitate ; to restore to life, as a person dead or apparent. 
ly dead. 2. To revive the spirits when dull or languid ; 
to invigorate ; to infuse new life or courage into. 

RE-AN'I-MÀA-TED, pp. Restored to life or action. 

RE-AN1-MA-TING, ppr. Restoring life to; invigorating with 
new life and cour 

RE-AN-I-MA'TION, n. The act or operation of revivin 
from apparent death; the act or operation of giving fres 
spirite, courage, or vigor. 

RE-AN-NEX', v. t. (re and annez.) To aunex again; to re- 
unite ; to annex what has been separated. 

RE-AN-NEX-A'TION, n. The act of annexing again. 

RE-AN-NEXED' (re-an-nekst), pp. Annexed or united again. 

RE-AN-NEX'ING, ppr. Annexing again; reuniting. 

REAP, v. t. (Sax. ripan.] 1. To cut grain with a sickle; as, 
to reap wheat or rye. 2. To clear of a crop by reaping. 
3. To gather; to obtain; to reccive as a reward, or as the 
fruit of labor or of works. 

REAP, v. t. 1. To perform the act or operation of reaping. 
2 To receive the fruit of labor or works. 
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. 1 REAPED (reept), pp. 


REA < 


Cut with a sickle; received as the 

fruit of labor or works. 

RES n. pas who cuts grain with a sickle. 

i utting grain with a sickle; receiving as 
the fruit ot labor or the reward of works ` z 

REAPING, n. The act of cutting grain with a eickle. 

REAPING HYOR: n. An instrument used in reaping; a 
sickle. 

RE-AP-PAREL, v. t. [re and apparel] “To clothe again 

RE-AP-PAR'ELED, pp. Clothed again. 

RE-AP-PAR'EL-ING, ppr. Clothing again. 

RE-AP-PEAR’, v. i. [re and appear.) ‘To appear a second time 

RE-AP-PEAR'ANCE, n. A second appearance. 

RE-AP-PEAR'ING, ppr. Appearing again. 

RE-AP-PLI-CA'TION, n. A second application. 

RE-AP-PLT', v. t. or i (re and apply.} ‘To apply again. 

RE-AP-PLYING, ppr. Applying again. 

RE-AP-POINT, v. . To appoint again. 

RE-AP-POINT'ED, pp. Appointed again. 

RE-AP-POINTING, ppr. Appointing again. 

RE-AP-POINT'MEN'|, n. A second appointinent. 

RE-AP-POR'TION, v. . To apportion again. 

RE-AP-POR'TIONED, pp. Apportioned again. 

RE-AP-POR‘TION-ING, ppr. Apportioning again. 

RE-AP-POR‘TION-MENT, n. A second apportionment- 
Madison. 

REAR, n. (Fr. arriere.] 1. In a general sense, that which is 
behind or backward; appropriately, the part of an arm 
which is behind the other; also, the part of a fleet whic 
is behind the other. 2. The last class; the last in order.— 
In the rear, behind the rest ; backward, or in the last class. 

REAR, a. (Sax. Arere.) 1. Little cooked; raw; rare. 2. 

"s areran.] Early. [A provincial word. 

AR, v. t. (Sax. reran, reran, areran.] 1. To raise. 2. Te 
lift after a fal. 3. To bring up or to raise to maturity, as 
young. 4. To educate; to instruct. 5. To exalt; to ele- 
vate. 6. To rouse; to stir up. 7. To raise; to breed, os 
cattle. 8. To bear off; to achieve; to obtain.—7o rear 
one’s steps, to ascend; to move upward.— Milton. 

REAR, v. £ To rise up on the hind lege, as a horse. 

REAR'-AD'MI-RAL. See ADMIRAL. 

REAR'-GUXRD, n. The body of an army that marches in 
the rear of the main body to protect it. 

REAR’-LINE, n. The line in the rear of an am. 

REAN NOUSE; n. (Sax. hrere-nus.] The leather-winged 

at— i 


REARED (eer pp. Raised; lifted; brought up; edu- 
cated; elevate 

REARING, ppr. Raising; educating; elevating. 

REARWARD, n. 1. The last trcop; the rear- 
The end; the tail; the train behind. 
See REREWARD. 

RE-AS-CEND', v. š (re and ascend.] To rise, mount, or 
climb again.—Afilton. 

RE-AS-CEND,, v. t. To mount or ascend again — Addison. 

RE-AS-CEND'ED, pp. Ascended again. 

RE-AS-CEND'TNG, ppr. Ascending again. 

RE-AS-CEN'SION (-sen’shun), n. The act of reascending ; 
a remounting. 

RE-AS-CENT', ^. A returning ascent; acclivity.— Cowper. 

REA'SON (ré'zn), n. (Ir. reasun ; W. rheswm; Arm. resoun ; 
Fr. raison; Sp. razon; It. ragione; L. ratio.) 1. That 
which is thought or which is alleged in words, as the 
ground or cause of opinion, conclusion, or determination. 
2. That which supports or justifies a determination, plan, 
or measure. 3. Efficient cause. 4. Final cause or end. 
5. A faculty of the mind by which it distinguishes truth 
from falsehood, and good from evil, and which enables the 
possessor to deduce inferences from facts or from propo- 
sitions. 6. Ratiocination ; the exercise of reason. 7. 
Right; justice; that which is dictated or supported by 
reason. 8. Reasonable claim; justice. 9. Rationale; just 
account. 10. Moderation; moderate demands; claims 
which reason and justice admit or prescribe.—ZJn reason, 
fn all reason, in justice; with rational ground.—SxN. Ar- 
gument; ground; consideration; motive; principle, 
sake; account; object; purpose; design. 

REA'SON, v. i. (Fr. raisonner ; Sax. reswian.) 1. To exer 
cise the faculty of reason; to deduce inferences justly 
from premises. 2 To argue; to infer conclusions from 
premises. 3. To debate; to confer or inquire by discus- 
sion or mutual communication of thoughts, argument, or 
reasons.—To reason with. 1. To argue with; to endeavor 
to inform, convince, or persuade by argument. 2. To dis- 
course; to talk; to take or give an account; [obs.] 

REA'SON, v. t. 1. To examine or discuss by arguments; to 
debate or discuss. 2. To persuade by reasoning or argu- 
ment. . 

RÉA'SON-A-BLE (ré’zn-a-bl), a. 1. Having the faculty of 
reason; endued with reason. 2 Governed by reason 
being under the influence of reason; thinking, speaking 


guard. 2 
3. The latter part. 
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or actin, retiunally, or according to the dictates of reason, | RE-BAP-TIZ ETY (rc-bap-tizd), pp. Baptized again. 


3. Coutorinable or agreeable to reuson. 
ale. X lWing in mediocrity. 6. Not exceseive ; not un- 
just—syrs. Rational; just; bonest; equitable; fair; suit- 
able: moderate ; tulerahle. 

REASON-A-BLE-NESS, m. 1. The faculty of reason. 2 
Acrecableness to reason; tbat state or quality of a thing 
which reason supports or justifies. 3. Conformity to ra- 
tona principle. 4. Moderation. 

R£ASON-A-DLY, adr. 1. 1n a manner or dcgree agrceable 
to reason; in consistency with reason. 2. Moderately; in 
a moderate degree; not fully; in a degree reaching to 


CDS 

REASONED (ré'zud), pp. 1. Examined or discussed by ar- 

meute. 2. Persuaded by reasoning or argument. 

REASON-ER, n. One who reasons or argucs. — 

REASON-ING, ppr. or a. Arguing; deducing inferences 
from premises ; debating; discussing. zi 

REA‘SON-ING, n. The act or process of exercising the 
feculty of reason; that act of the mind by which new or 
unknown propositions are dcduced from previous ones 
which arc known and evident, or which are admitted or 
supposed for the sake of argument ; argumentation ; ratio- 
cination. 

REASON-LESS, a. 1. Destitute of reason. 2. Void of 
reason ; not warranted or supported by reason.—Syn. Ir- 
rational; foolish; silly; unrcasonable; absurd; prepos- 
terous ; ridiculous. 

RE-AS-SEM’BLAGE, n. Assemblage a second time. 

RE-As-SEN'BLE, v. t. [re and assemble.) To collect again. 

RE-Az-SEM'BLE, v. i. To asscmble or convene again. 

RE-AS-SEM'BLED, pp. Asseinbled again. 

RE-AS-SEM BLING, ppr. Assembling again. 

RE-AS-SERT' v. t. [re and assert.) To aseert again; to 
maintain after suspcneion or cessation. 

RE-AS-SERT’ED, pp. Asserted or maintained anew. 

RE-AS-SERTING, ppr. Aseerting again; vindicating anew. 

RE-A3-SER'TION, n. A second assertion of the same thing. 

RE-AS-SIGN' (re-as-sine’), v. t. [re and assign.) To assign 
back ; to transfer back what has been assigned. 

RE-AS-3IGNED’, pp. Assigned back. 

RE-AS-SIGN'ING, ppr. Transferring back what has been as- 


signed. 

RE-AS-SIMT-LATE, v. t. (re and assimilate.) To assimilate 
or cause to resemble anew; to change aguin into a like or 
suitable substance. 

RE-AS-SIM'I-LA-TED, pp. 
again to a like substance. 

RE-AS-SIM1-LA-TING, ppr.  Assimilating again. 

RE-AS-SIM-I-LA"TION, n. A second or renewed assimila- 
tion.— Encyc. 

RE-AS-SOME’, v. t. (re aud assume] To resume; to take 
nguxin.— Milton. 

RE:AS-SUM ED (re-as-sümd"), pp. Resumed ; assumed again. 

RE-AS-SUM'ING, ppr. Assuming or taking again. 

RE-AS-SUMP'TION, n. A resuming; a second assumption. 

RE-AS-SOR’ANCE (re-ash-shür'ana) n. 1. Assurance or 
confirmation e ga Ak M P parel, 2. A sccond as- 
surance against loss; or assurance of property by an 
underwriter, to rclieve himself from a risk he has akon. 

RE-AS-SURE’ (re-ash-shüre^, v. t. [re and assure.) 1. To 
restore courage to; to free from fear or terror. 2. To 
insure & second time against loss, or, rather, to insure by 
another what onc has already insurcd ; to insure against 
loes that may be incurrcd by taking a risk. 

KE-AS-SO0R (re-ash-shird’), pp. £ Restored from fear; 
re-encouraged. 2. Insured against loas by risk taken, as 
an underwriter. 

RE-As-SUR’ER (re-ash-shür'er), n. One who insures the 
firat underwriter. 

tE-AS-SORING, ppr. 1. Restoring from fear, terror, or de- 
ression of courage. 2 Insuring against loss by insurance. 

REAS'TI-NESS, n. Rancidness. (Aot in use, or local.) 

K£AZ'TY, a. [qu. rusty.] Covered with a kind of rust, and 
baving a rancid taste; [applied to dried meat.)—Skelton. 

Not in use, or local. 

REATE (réte), n. A kind of long small grass that grows in 

water and complicates itself.— Walton. (Not in use, or 


cL 
jr cad ACH’, v. t. (re and attach.) To attach a second 
e. 
RE-AT TACHED’ (-tacht), pp. Attached a second time, 
KE-AT-TACH'MENT, n. A second attachment. 
KE-AT-TEMPT, v. t. (re and attempt.) To attempt again. 
EE-AT-TEMPT'ED, pp. Attempted a second time. | 
KE-AT-TEMPTING, ppr. Attempting again. 
t REAVE (reeve), v. t. (Sax. reafan.) To take away by 
stealth or violence; to bereave.—Shak. Sec BEREAVE. 
RE-A-VOW*, s.t. To avow again. 
KE-BAP'TISM, n. A second baptism. 
RE-BAP-TI-ZA"TION, n. A second baptism. 
KE-BAP-TIZE v. t. (re and baptize.) To baptize a second 
time.—Ayliffe. 


Assimilated anew; changed 


4. Not immoder- | RE-BAP-TIZ'ER, n. Onc who baptizes again.— Howell. 


RE-BAP-TIZING, ppr. Baptizing a second time. 

RE-BATE, v. t. (Fr. rebattre; It. ribattere.) 1. To blunt, te 
beat to obtuseness; to deprive of keenncss. 2. To abate 
or deduct from.—Dryden. 

RE-BATE’, n. 1. A kind of hard free-stone used in pave 
nicnts; also, a picce of wood fastened to a long stick fos 
beating mortar. Also, an iron tool, sharpened somewhat 
like a chisel, for dressing wood, &c. Elmes.—2. In archi 
tecture, the groove or channcl sunk on the edge of a piece 
of timber; a rabbet, which eee. 

RE-BATE', la. 1. Diminution.— 2. In commerce, 

RE-BATE'MENT, $ abatement; deduction made either of 
intcrest or of some praan sum, for prompt payment. 
Bouvier.—3. In heraldry, a diminution or abatement of the 
bearings in a coat of arms. 

RE-BA'IO, n. A sort of ruff. See RABATO. 

RE'BEE, n. (Fr. rebec; It. ribecca.] A three-stringed fiddle 
— Mikon. [Not much used.) 

REBEL, m. (Fr. rebelle; L. rebellis.) 1. One who revolt 
from the government to which he owes allcgiance, either 
by openly renouncing the authority of the government, o1 
by taking arms and openly opposing it. A rebel differs 
from an enemy, as the latter is one who does not owe al 
legiance to the poranna which he attacks. 2. One 
who willfully violates a law. 3. One who disobeys the 
king's proclamation ; a contemner of the king's laws. 4. 
A feudal villain who disobeys his lord. 

REBEL, a. Rebellious; acting in revolt.—Milton. 

RE-BEL', v. eI: rebello.) 1. To revolt; to renounce the 
authority of the laws and government to which one owes 
aperunen- 9. To rise in violent opposition against lawful 
authority. 

RE-BELLZTY (re-beld^, pp. or a. Rebcilious; guilty of 
rebellion.— Milron. > PP guilty 

RE-BEL'LER, n. One who rebels.— Dict. 

RE-BEL'LING, Rcnouncing the authority of the gov- 
ernment to which one owes allegiance; arising in oppost 
tion to lawful authority. 

RE-BELL'ION (eberyin) n. [Fr.; L. rebellio.] 1. An 
open and avowed renunciation of the authority of the gov- 
ernment to which one owes allegiance ; or the taking of 
arms traitorously to resist the authority of lawful govern- 
ment; revolt. — Rebellion differs from insurrection and 
from mutiny.—Insurrection may be a rising in opposition 
to a particular act or law, without a design to renounce 
wholly all subjection to the government. —Insurrection 
may be, but is not necessarily, rebellion —Mutiny is an 
insurrection of soldiers or seamen against the authority 
of their officers, 2. Open opposition to lawful authority. 
—Syn. Scdition; revolt; insurrection; mutiny; resist- 
ance; contumacy. 

RE-BELLIOUS (re-bel'yus), a. Engaged in rebellion; re- 
nouncing the authority and dominion of the government 
to which allegiance is due ; traitorously resisting govern 
ment or lawful authority. 

RE-BELL1IOUS.-LY, adv. With design to throw off the au 
thority of legitimate government; in a rebellious manner 

PEE L'IOUS-NESS, n. The quality or state of being ro 

ellious. 

RE-BEL'LOW, v. 4. (re and bellow.) To bellow in return; 
to echo back a loud, roaring noise.— Dryden. 

RE-BEL'LOW-ING, ppr. Bellowing in return or in echo. 

RE-BLOS'SOM, v. i [re and blossom.) To blossom again. 

RE-BLOS'SOM-ING, ppr. Blossoming again. 

t RE-BO-A'TION, n. [L. reboo.] The return of a loud, bel 
lowing sound.— Patrick. 

RE-BOIL', v. i (L. re and bullio.] To take fire; to be hot. 

RE-BOIL/, v. t. To boil again. 

RE-BOILED, pp. Boiled a second time. 

RE-BOUND’, v. i. (Fr. rebondir.) To epring back; to start 
back; to be reverberated by an elastic power resisting 
force or impulse impressed. 

RE-BOUND, v. t. To drive back ; to reverberate.— Dryden. 

RE-BOUND!' n. The act of flying back in resistance of the 
impulse of another body; resilience.—Dryden. 

RE-BOUND'ED, pp. Sprung back; reverberated, 

RE-BOUNDING, ppr. Springing or flying back; reverber- 
ating. 

RE-BRACE' v. t. (re and brace.) To brace again —Gray. 

RE-BREATHE, "A [re and breathe.] To breathe again 

RE-BUFF, n. (It. rabbuffo; Fr. rebuffade.) 1. Repercussion, 
or beating back; a quick and sudden resistance. 92. Sud. 
den check ; defeat; repulse. 3. Refusal; rejection of soli- 
citation. 

RE-BUFF*, v. t. 
to; to check. 

SE SUEY ED: (re-buft), pp. Beaten back; resisted suddenly, 
checke 

RE-BUILD’ (-dild), v. t. [re and build.) To build again; te 
renew a structure; to build or construct what has been 
demolished. 


To beat back; to offer sudden resistance 
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RE-BUILD'ER, n. Onc who rebuilds.—Bishop Hall. 

RE-BUILD'ING, ppr. Building again. 

RE-BUILT (-bilt), pp. Built acain; reconstructed. 

RE-BUK'A-BLE, a. Worthy of reprehension. 

RE-BOKE, v. t. (Norm. rebuguer.] 1. To chide ; to reprove; 
to reprehend or rcprimand for a fault; to check by re- 
proof. 2. To check or restrain. 3. To chasten ; to pun- 
ish; to afflict for correction. 4. To check; to silence. 5. 
To check; to heal 6. To restrain ; to calm. 

RE-BÜKE, n. 1. A chiding; reproot for faults; reprehen- 
sion.—2. In ure, chastisement; punishment; afic- 
tion for the purpose of restraint and correction. Ezek. v. 
—3. In low languag any kind of check.— To suffer rebuke, 
to endure the reproach and persecution of men. Jer. xv. 
—To be without rebuke, to live without giving cause of re- 

roof or censure ; to be blameless. 

RE-BÜK ED' (re-bükt), pp. Reproved ; reprebended ; check- 
ed; restrained ; punished for faults. 

RE-BOKEFUL, a. Containing or abounding with rebukes. 

RE-BOKE'FUL-LY, adv. With reproof or reprehension. 

RE-BÜK'ER, m. One who rebukes; a chider; one who 
chastises or restraina. 

RE-BOK‘ING, ppr. Chiding; reproving; checking; punish- 


RE BOKING-LY, adv. By way of rebuke. 
RE-BUL-LI^TION (re-bul-lish‘un), x. Act of boiling or effer- 


vescing. 

RE-BUR’Y (re-ber're), v. t. (re and bwry.] To inter again. 

RE'BUS, n.; pl. ReBuses. (L. from res.) 1. An old and 
quaint mode of expressing words or phrases by the pic- 
tures of objects whose names bear a resemblance to the 
words or to the syllables of which they are composed. 
Thus, an eye and a ton, or barrel, represent the family name 
Eyton.—2. In heraldry, a coat of arms, containing what al- 
ludes to the name of the person, as three cups for Butler. 
3. A peculiar kind of enigma or riddle. 

RE-BUT, v. t. (Fr. rebuter; Norm. rebutter.] To repel; to 
oppose by argument, plea, or countervailing proof. 

RE-BUT, v. £ 1. To retire back.— Spenser; [obs.] 2. To 
answer, as a plaintiff's sur-rejoinder.— Blackstone. 

RE-BUT'TED, pp. Repelled ; answered. 

RE-BUT'TER, n. In law pleadings, the answer of a defend- 
ant to a plaintiff's sur-rejoinder.— B ne. 

RE-BUT' TING, ppr. Repelling; opposing by argument; 
countervailing allegation or evidence. 

RE-CAL-CI-TRA TION, n. A kicking back.— Walter Scott. 

RE-CALL', v. t. [re and cal] 1. To call back ; to take back. 
2. To revoke; to annul by a subsequent act. 3. To call 
back; to revive in memory. 4. To call back from a 

lace or mission. 
-CALL',n. 1. A calling back ; revocation. 2. The power 
of calling back or revoking.— Dryden. 

RE-CALL'A-BLE, a. That may be recalled.— Madison. 

RE-CALLED’ (re-kawld), pp. Called back; revoked. 

RE-CALL'ING, ppr. Calling back; revoking. 

RE-CANT,, v. t. (L. recanto.) To take back or contradict a 
former declaration.—SvN. To retract; recall; revoke; 
abjure; disown; disavow. 

RE-€ANT, v. £ To recall words; to revoke a declaration 
or proposition ; to unsay what has been said ; to retract. 
RE-CAN-TA‘TION, n. e act of recalling; retraction; a 

declaration that contradicts a former one.— Sidney. 

RE-CANT'ED, pp. Recalled; retracted. 

RE-CANT'ER, n. One who recants.—Shak. 

RE-CANTING, p. Recalling ; retracting. 

RE-€A-PACT.TATE, v. t. (re and capacitate] To qualify 

; to confer capacity on again. — Atterbury. 

RE-€A-PACT.TÀA-TED, pp. Capacitated again. 

RE-€A-PACT-TÀ-TING, ppr. Conferring capacity again. 

RE-€A-PI'TVU-LATE, v. t. (Fr. recapituler.] To go over the 
principal things mentioned in a preceding discourse, argu- 
ment, or easay ; to give a summary of the principal facts, 

oints, or arguments.—SyvN. To reiterate; repeat; re- 
earse ; recite. 

RE-€A-PITU-LA-TED, pp. Repeated in a summary. 

RE-€A-PITU-LA-TING, ppr. Repeating the principal things 


in a discourse or argument 

RE-€A-PIT-U-LATION. n. 1. The act of recapitulating. 2. 
A summary or concise statement or enumeration of the 
principal points or facts in a preceding discourse, argu- 
ment, or essay. 

RE-€A-PITU-LA-TO-RY, e. Repeating again; containing 
recapitujation. —Garretson. 

RE-CAPTION (re-kap'shun), n. (L. re and captio] The 
act of retaking ; reprisal ; the retaking of one's own goods, 
chattels, wife, or children. vrithout force or violence, from 
one who has taken them and wrongfully detains them.— 
Blackstone. 

RE-€AP'TOR, n. (re and captor.) One who retnkes; one 
who takes a prize which had been previously taken. 

RE-CAPTURE, n. [re and capture) 1. The act of retaking; 
particularly, the retaking of a prize or goods from a cap- 
tor. 2. A prize retaken. 
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RE-CAP'TURE, v. t. To rctake; particularly, to retake a 
prize which had been previously takcn. 

RE-CAPTURED, pp. ora. Retaken, 

RE-€AP'TUR-1NG, Ppr. Retaking, as a prize from the captor. 

RE-CARNL-FY, v. t. [re and carmify.] To convert again into 
flesh.—Howell. (Not much used.) 

RE-CARRIED, pp. Carricd back or again. 

RE-CARRY, e. t. (re and carry.) To carry back.—J¥alton. 

RE-CARRY-ING, ppr. Carrying back. d 

RE-€ÁST, v. t. [re and cast.) 1. To cast again. 2 Te 
throw again. 3. To mold anew. 4. To complcte a sec- 
ond time. 

RE-CÁST', pp. Cast again; molded anew. 

RE-CASTING, ppr. Casting again; molding anew. 

RE-CEDE, v. £ (L. recedo.] 1. To go or move back. 2 
To take back a claim or pretension ; to relinquish what 
had been proposed or asserted.—Syn. To retire; retrcat, 
return; retrograde ; withdraw ; desist. 

RE-C&DE, t. t. [re and cede.} To cede back; to grant or 

ld to a former posscssor. 
-CED'ED, pp. Ceded back; regranted. 

RE-CED'ING, ppr. ora. 1. Withdrawing; retreating; mov- 
ing back. 92. Ceding back ; regranting. 

RE-CEIPT’ (re-eeet), n. (It. ricetta; L. receptus.) 1. The act 
of receiving. 2. The place of receiving. 3. ption. 4. 
Reception; welcome; [obs] 5. Recipe; prescription of 
ingredients for any composition, as of medicines, &c.— 
Dryden. 6. A writing acknowledging the taking of money 


or goodi. 

RE-CEIPT’ (re-seet), v. t. To give a receipt for.—In law, a 
person is said to receipt property which has been levicd 
upon by the sheriff, when he takes it into possession giv- 
ing the sheriff his receipt or obligation to return it when- 
ever called for. 

RE-CEIPT'OR, x. In law, one who receipts property which 
has been taken by the sheriff. See above. 

EGRE d oM may be received. 

RECEVABILLTY bn Capability of being received. 

RE-CEIVE’ Wesce , 9. t. (Fr. recevoir ; It. ricevere] 1. To 
take, as a thing offered or sent; to accept. 2. To take as 
due or as a reward. 3. To take or obtain from another 
in any manner, and either good or evil. 4. To take, asa 
thing communicated. 5. To take or obtain intellcctually. 
6. To embrace. 7. To allow; to hold; to retain. 8. To 
admit. 9. To welcome; to lodge and entertain, as a guest. 
10. To admit into membership or fellowship. 11. Totake 
in or on; to hold; to contain. 12. To be cndowed with. 
13. To take into & placc or state. 14. To.take or have, as 
something described. 15. To bear with or suffer.—9 Cor., 
xi 16. To believe in.—JoÀn, i. 17. To accept or admit 
officially, or in an official character. 18. To take stolcn 
goods from a thief, knowing them to be stolen. 

RÉ-CEIV ED' (re-aeevd^, pp. or a. Taken; accepted ; admit- 
ted; embraced; entertained; believed. 

RE-CEIV'ED-NESS, n. General allowance or belief. 

RE-CEIV’ER, n. 1. One who takes or receives in any man- 
ner; a recipient. 2. A person sapolnted, ordinarily by a 
court of chancery, to receive anå hold in trust money or 
other property. 3. One who takes stolen goods from a 
thief, knowing them to be stolen, and incurs the guilt of 
partaking in the crime.—4. In distillation, a vessel for re- 
ceiving and condensing the product of distillation.—5. In 
pneumatic chemistry, a vessel for receiving and containing 
gases.—6. In natural philosophy, a vessel employed on the 
plate of the air-pump for producing a vacuum.— Olmsted. 

. One who partakes of the sacrament. 

RE-CEIVING. ppr. Taking; accepting; admitting; em- 
bracing ; believing; entertaining. 

RE-CEIVING, x. The act of receiving; that which is re- 


ceived. 
RE-CEL'E-BRATE, v.t. [re and celebrate] To celebrate 
again.— Ben Jonson. 
RE-CEL’E-BRA-TED, pp. Celebrated anew. 
RE-CEL‘E-BRA-TING, ppr. Celebrating anew. 
RE-CEL-E-BRATION, n. A renewed celebration. 
RE’CEN-CY, n. [L. recens.] 1. Newness; new state; late 
origin. 2. Lateness in time ; freshness. 
RE-CENSE' (re.sens), v. t. (L. recenseo.] To review; to 


revise, 
RE-CEN'SION (.sen'shun), n. (L. recensio.) Review; ex- 
amination ; enumeration.— Evelyn. 
RE’CENT, a. (L. recens.) 1. New; being of late origin or 
existence. Late; modern. 3. Fresh; lately receiv 
4. Late; of late occurrence; as, a recent event or trans- 
action. 5. Fresh; not long dismissed, released, or parted 
from.—6. In geology, of a date supe ent to the creation 
of man; as recent period; recent shells.—ZLyell. : 
RE&’CENT-LY, adv. Newly; lately; freshly ; not long since 
RE‘CENT-NESS, w. Newness; freshness; lateness of ort 
* CEPTA-OLE : kD (L culum.) 1. A 
A Csep'ta-kl), n. [L. receptacu' "m. 
place or vessel into Penick something is received or in 
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which it is containcd, as a vat, a tun, a hollow in tlic carth, 
&c.— In botany, ouc of the parts of fructiticution; tho 
tase on which the other parts of the fructitication stand. 

REC-EP TACY-LAR, a. In botany, pertaining to the recep- 
tacle, or growing on it, as thc nectary. 

RECEP-TA-RY, n. Thing reccived.— Brown. 

RE-CEP TI-BIL/I-TY, m. The possibility of recciving or of 
beidz received. —Glarrille. ' 

RE-CEPTION, n. 'Fr.; L. recentis.) 1. The act of receiving. 
2. The state of belug reccived. 3. Admission of any thing 
sent or communicated. 4. Readmiesion. 5. Admission of 
entrance for holding or containing. 6. A recciving or man- 
ncr of receiving fur entertainment; entertainment, 7. A 
recciving offici wA 8. Opinion gencrally adinitted ; (obs.] 
9. Recovery ; (obs. d 

RE-CEPTIVE, a Having the quality of rccciving or ad- 
mitting what is coninunicotcd.—G/ancille. 

RE-CEP-TIV1-TY, 2. The state or quality of being reccp- 
tivc.— Fotherby. . 

et RE-CEPTO-RY, a. Generally or popularly admitted or 
received.— Brown. 

RE-CESz, n. [L. recessus.) 1. A withdrawing or retiring ; 
a moving back. 9. A withdrawing from public busincss 
or notice; retreat; retirement 3. Departure. 4. Part of 
a room formed by the receding of the wall, as an alcove, 
niche, &c. 5. Placc of retirement or secrecy; privatc 
abode. 6. State of retirement. 7. Remission or suspen- 
sion of business or proccdurc. 8. Privacy ; scclusion trom 
the world or from company. 9. Secrct or abstruse part. 
10. A withdrawing from any point; removal to a dis- 
tance. 11. The retiring of the shore of thc sea or of a 
lake from the general linc of the shorc, forming a bay. 
19. (Fr. recez.] A decree of the Imperial Dict of the Old 
German Empire.— Brande. 

RE-CES'SION (re-scsh'un), n. [L. recessio.) 1. The act of 
withdrawing, rctiring, or retreating. 2. The act of reced- 
ing from a claim, or of relaxing a demand. 3. A cession 
or granting back. 

RE'CHAB-ITES, n. iw Among the ancient Jews, the de- 
eccndants of Jonadab, the son of Rechab, who abstained 
from all intoxicating drinks. The name has bcen assumed 
by eome, in modern times, who adopt the principle of to- 
tal abstinence from alcoholic liquors. 

RE-CHANGE,, v. t. (Fr. Me To change again. 

RE-CHANG ED’ (re-chanjd), pp. Changed again. 

RE-CHANGTNG, ppr. Changing again. 

RE-CHARGE,, v. t. (Fr. recharger.) 1. To charge or accuse 
in return. 2, To attack apa to attack anew. 

RE-CHARGED’ (re-chürjd), pp. Accused in return; at. 
tacked anew. 

RE-CHARG1NG, ppr. Accusing in return; attacking anew. 

RE-CHARTER, n. A second charter; a renewal of a char. 
ter.—D, Webster. 

RE-CHARTER, v. t. To charter again; to grant a second 
or another charter to. 

RE-CHARTERED, pp. Chartered a second time. 

RE-CHAR'TER-ING, ppr. Chartering a second time. 

RE-CHASTENED (-chis‘nd), a. Chastened again. 

RE-CHAT, n. Among hunters, a lesson which the hunts- 
man winds on the horn whcn the hounds have lost the 
game, to call them back from pursuing a counter-sccnt.— 


RE-CHEAT", v. t. To blow the recheat.— Drayton. 
RE-CHERCHE (re-sbürshà), a. (Fr.] Literally, sought out 
with care; hence, nice to an extreme; unnatural. 
RE-CHOOSE (re-choo2^, v. t. To choose a second time. 
KE.CHOS'EN (re-hóz'n) pp. or a Re-elected; chosen 


again. 
RE-CID-ILVATION, n. n recidivus.) A falling back; a 
backsliding.—Hammond. [Not much used.) 


t REC-I-DI'VATE, v. i. (L. recidivo.) To backslide ; to fall 
acain.—Bp. Andrews. 

REC-I-DIVOUS, a, (L. recidivus.] Subject to backslide. 
[ Little used.) 

REC*TPE (res'e-pe), n. [L. imperative of recipio.) 1. A med- 
ical prescription; a direction of medicines to be taken.—92. 
Popularly, a receipt for almost any mixture. 

RE-CIPT.EN.CY, n. A receiving; the state of one who re- 
ceives. 

RE-CIPT.ENT, ». [L. recipiens.) 1. A receiver; the person 
or thing that receives; hc or that to which any thing is 
communicated. 2 The receiver of a still. 

RE-CIPRU-€AL, a. (L. reciprocus ; Sp., It. receproco; Fr. 
reciproque.] 1. Acting in viciesitude or rcturn; alternate. 
2. Mutual; done by cach to the other. 3. Mutually inter- 
changeable. — Reciprocal quantities. 
— Reciprocal ion is when, of four quantitics taken 
in order, the first has to the second the same ratio as the 
fieurth to the third, or as the reciprocal of the third to the 
reciprocal of the fourth —Reciprocal ratio, the ratio of the 
reciprocal of two quantities. 

RE-CIP"RO-€AL, n. The reciprocal of any quantity is the 


; reputing; 
quotient arising from the division of a unit by that quantity. ! RECK'O] ind, n. S 
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RE:CIP'RO-CAL-LY, adv. 1. Mutually ; interchangeably 
in such a manner that cach atfects the other and is equal 
ly atlected b L NES dig the manncr of reciprocals. 

RE-CIP'RO-€ ^88, 2; 

RE-CIP-RO-CAL'I-TY, 2. Mutual return; alternateness, 

RE-CIPRO-€ATE, v. £ [L. reciproco ; Fr. reciproguer., To 
act interchangeably ; to alternate.— Dryden. 

RE-CIP'RO-€A'TE, v. t. To cxchange; to interchange; to 
give and return mutually. 

RE-CIPRO-€4-TED, pp. Mutually given and returned; in 
terchangcd. 

RE-CIPRO-€K-TING, por. or a. anlercnnging: each giv 
ing or doing to the other the same thing.— Reciprocating 
motion, in mechanics. motion alternately backward and 
forward, or up and down, as of a piston-rod. 

RE-CIP-RO-€A‘TION, 2. (L. reciprocatio.] 1. Interchange 
of acts; a mutual giving and rcturning; mutuality. 2 
Alternation. 3. Regular return or alternation 
symptoms or discases. 

REC-I-PROC'I-TY (res-c-pros'e-te), n. (Fr. reciprocité] 1. 
Rceciproca! obligation or right; equal mutual rights or ben- 
efits to be yielded or enjoyed. 2. Mutual action and reac- 
oh RIN Reciprocation ; interchange; exchange ; mu. 

ity. 

RE-CY'SION (re-sizh'un), n. (L. recisio.] The act of cut 


ting otf. 

RE-CITAL, n. 1. The pepe of the words of anothef 
or of a writing. 2. A telling of the particulars of an ad- 
venture or of a series of events. 3. Enumeration of par- 
ticulars ; as, the recitols of a law. Burke. —SYvN. Rehears- 
al; recitation; narration; description; explanation; ac- 
count; detail; narrative. 

REC-LTX“TION, n. [L. recitatio.] 1. Rehearsal; repetition 
of words. 7 —2. The delivery before an audience 
of the compositions of others, committed to memory.—3. 
In American colleges and schools, the rehearsal of a lesson 
by pupils before their instructor. 

REC-I-TA-TiVE’, a. [Fr. recitatif ; It. recitativo.) Reciting; 
a pre d pertaining to musical pronunciation.— Dryden. 

REC-I-TA- ^ *. 1. In music, a species of singing which 
approaches toward ordinary speaking ; language delivered 
in musical tones, i. e., in the sounds of the musical scale.— 
Brande.—P. Cyc. 2. A piece of music in recitative. 

REC-I-TA-TTVE'LY, adv. In the manner of recitative. 

RE-CITE, v. t. (L. qud 4 l. To repeat the words of an- 
other or of a writing. —2. In writing, to copy. 3. To tell 
Over, a8 occurrences or particulars. 4. To go over or re- 
peat, as a lesson to an instructor; [4merica.] 5. To enu- 
merate or go over in particulars.—Sywn. To rehearse; nar- 
rate; relate; describe; recapitulate; detail; number; 
count. 

RE-CITE’, v. £ 1. To pronounce before an audience the 
compositions of others, committed to memory. 2 To re. 
hearse a lesson. [American scminaries.] 

1 RE-CITE,, for recital. 

RE-CIT'ED, pp. Rehearsed ; told; repeated; narrated. 

RE-CIT'ER, n. One who recites or rehearses; a narrator. 

RE-CITING, ppr. Rehearsing; telling; repeating; nar- 
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rating, 

1 RE€K, v. £ (Sax. recan, reccan.] To care; to mind; to 
rate at much.— Milton. 

RE€K, v. t. To heed; to regard; to care for.—Sidney. 
Loes unless in poetry.) 

RE€X’LESS, a. Harini no care or concern ; without heed 
or regard.—SyN. Heedless; careless; mindless; thought- 
less; negligent; indifferent; regardless; unconcerned ; 
inattentive ; remiss. 

RECK‘LESS-LY, adv. Heedlessly ; carelessly. 

RE€K’LESS-NESS, n. Heedlessness; carelessness; negli 
gence.— Sidney. 

RE€K’ON (rek'n), v. t. (Sax. recan, reccan; D. reckenen, 
G. rechnen.) 1. To count, that is, to tell over by particu- 
lars; as, to reckon money. 92. To form an estimate or 
judgmcnt.—Rom., viii. 3. To set in the number or rank 
of. 4. To make an account or reckoning of—Syn. To 
number; enumerate ; compute; calculate; estimate, 
value; esteem; accourt; repute. 

RE€K’ON, v. i. 1. To reason with one’s self and conclude 
from arguments. 2. To charge to account: with on. 3. 
To pay a penalty; to be answerable. 4. To believe or 
suppose; as, I reckon he has arrived. (In this last sense 
the word is provincial in England, and ís used to an ex 
cess in the middle and southern parts of the United States, 
corresponding to that of guess in tbe northern.—Ed.]— 
To on with. 1. To state an account with another, and 
compare ít with his account. 2. To call to punishment, 
—To reckon on or wpon, to lay stress or dependence on. 

RE€K’ONED (rek'nd), pp. Counted; numbercd ; esteemed: 
uy ed computed ; set or assigned to in account. 

RE€K’ON-ER (rek'n-er), x. One who reckons or computes. 

RE€K'ON-ING (rek'n-ing), ppr. Counting; computing; cs 
tecming ; stating an account mautdally: 

The act of counting or computing. 2 
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An account of time. 3. A statement of accounts with an- 
other; a statcment and comparison of accounts mutually 
for adjustment. 4. The sum of money charged by a host. 
5. Account taken. 6. Esteem; account of.—7. In naviga- 
tion, an account of the ship's course and distanco calcula- 
ted from the log board, without the aid of celestial observa- 
tion, usually styled dead reckoning. — Syn. Calculation ; 
computation ; estimation ; estimate; charge; bill 

RECK'ON-ING-BOOK, n. A book in which money received 
and expended is entered.—Johnson. 

RE-€LAIN’, v. t. [Fr. reclamer; L. reclamo.) 1. To claim 
back; to dem to have returned. 2 To call back from 
error, wandering, or transgression, to the observance of 
moral rectitude; to bring back to correct deportment or 
course of life. 3. To reduce to the state desired. 4. To 
call back; to restrain. 5. To recall; to cry out against ; 
[unusual] 6. To reduce from a wild to a tame or do- 
mestic state; to tame; to make gentle. 7. To reduce to 
& state fit for cultivation; ç ied to lands submerged by 
water.) 8. To demand or challenge; to make a claim ; [a 
French use.]—9. In ancient customs, to pursue and rec 
as a vassa. 10. To encroach on what has been taken 
from one; to attempt to recover possession.—SYN. To 
reform; recover; restore; amend; correct. 

RE-€LALW’, v. i. To cry out; to exclaim.—Pope. 

! RECLAIM’, n. 1. Retormation.—Hales. 2. Recovery.— 
Spenser. 

RE-CLAIM'A-BLE, a. That may be reclaimed, reformed, 
or tamed. 

RE-€LAIM’ANT, n. One who opposes, contradicts, or re- 
monatrates against.— Waterland. 

RE-€LAINED’ (re-klamd’), pp. Recalled from a vicious 
life; reformed ; tamed; domesticated ; recovered. 

RE-CLAIM'ING, ppr. Recalling *o a regular course of life; 
reforming; recovering; taking; demanding. 

|JRE-CLAIM'LESS, a. Not to be reclaimed.— Lee. 

RE€-LA-MATION, n. 1. Recovery. 2. Demand; chal- 
lenge of something to be restored ; claim made. 

REE'LI-NATE, a. [L. reclinatus.] In botany, reclined, as a 
leaf; bent downward so that the point of the leaf is lower 
than the base. 

RE€-LI.NA"TION, n. 1. The act of leaning or reclining — 
2, In dialing, the angle which the plane of the dial makes 
with a vertical plane, which it intersects in a horizontal 
line.— Brande. 

RE-€LINE’, v. t. (L. reclino.] To lean back; to lean to one 
side or sidewise. 

RE-CLINE, v. i. To lean; to rest or repose ; as, to recline 
on a couch. 

RE-CLINE, a. (L. reclinis.] Leaning; being in a leaning 
P UE [Little used.] 

RE-CLINED' (re-klind^, pp. Inclined back or sidewise. 

RE-CLINING, ppr. Leaning back or sidewise ; resting; 


ly 
RE-€ LOSE’ (re-kldze’), v. t” [re and close] To close or shut 
again.— Pepe. 
RE-€LOSED”’ (re-klézd’), pp. Closed again. 
RE-€LOSING, ppr. Closing again. 
RE-€LOÜDE, v. t. (L. reciudo.] To open. ene used.) 
RE-€LÜSE' a. (Fr. reclus; L. reclusus.] ut up; seques- 
Eredi retired from the world or from public notice ; sol- 


clusion from intercourse with the world, as a hermit or 
monk. 2. One of a class of religious devotees who live in 
single cells, usually attached to monasteries. 
IRE-ELUÜSE, o. & To shut up.—Donne. 
BRE.CLÜSE'LY, adv. In retirement or seclusion from so- 


RE-ELÜSENESS, n. Retirement; seclusion from society. 
RE-CLÜ'SION (re-klü'zhun), n. A state of retirement from 
the world; seclusion. 
RE-CLÜ'SIVE, a. Affording retirement from society. 
R.E-€O-AG-E-LA'TION, n. A second coagulation. 
RE-€OAST'", v. t. To return along the same coast.— Chandler. 
RE-€OAST'ED, pp. Returned along the same coast. 
RE-€SASTING, ppr. Coasting again or back. 
{RE-COCT,, a. [L. recoctus.] New-vamped.—Taylor. 
RE-€O€'TION, n. A second coction or preparation. 
RE€-OG-NY"TION (rek-og nish'un), n. [L. recognitio.] 1. 
Acknowledgment; formal avowal 2. Acknowledgment; 
memorial 3. Acknowledgment; solemn avowal by which 
a thing is owned or declared to belong to, or by which the 
remembrance of it is revived. 4. Knowledge confessed 
or avowed, 
RE-COGNI-TOR, n. One of a Jury upon assize.— Black- 
stone. 
RE-COGNI-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to or connected with rec- 
ognition.—C. Lamb. 
£ RE-COGNI-ZA-BLE (re-kog'ne-za-bl or re-kon’e-za-bl), a. 
That may be recognized, known, or acknowledged.— Ori- 
ent, Collections. 
* RE-COGNI-ZANCE (re-kog'ne-zans or re-kon'e-zans), n. 
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tary. 
RE-CLÜSE', n. 1. A person who lives in retirement or se- 
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(Fr. reconnoisance. Among lawyers, the z in this and the 
cognate words is usually silent.] 1. Acknowledgment of a 
person or thing; avowal; profession.—2. Jn law, an obli- 
gation of record which a man enters into before some 
court of record or magistrate duly authorized, with con- 
dition to do some particular act, as to appear at the as- 
sizes, to keep the peace, or pay a debt. 3. ‘I'he verdict of 
a jury impanneled upon assize. 

* RE€'OG-NIZE (rekog.-nize or rek’o-nize), v. t. (It. rico- 
noscere; Sp. reconocer; Fr. reconnoitre; L. recognosco. 
1. To recollect or recover the knowledge of, either with 
an open avowal of that knowledge or not. We recognize 
a person at a distance, when wo recollect that we have 
secn him before, or that we have formerly known him. 
We recognize his features or his voice. 2. To admit with 
a formal acknowledgment; as, to recognize an obligation ; 
to recognize a consul. 3. To review ; tore-examine. South. 
—Syn. To acknowledge ; avow ; confess ; own; allow, 
concede. 

* RE€'OG-NIZE, v. i. To enter an obligation of record be 
fore a proper tribunal. 

* RE€'OG-NTIZED, pp. Acknowledged; recollected as 
known; bound by recognizance. 

* RE-€OG-NI-ZEE' (re-kog-ne-zee' or re-kon-e-zee^. n. The 
person to whom a recognizance is made.— Blackstone. 

* RE€'OG-NTZ-ING, ppr. Acknowledging ; recollecting as 
known; entering a recognizance. 

* RE-€OG-NI-ZOK' (re-kog-ne-zor’ or re-kon-e-zor^), n. One 
who enters into a recognizance.— Blackstone. 

RE-€OIL^ v. i. (Fr. reculer; It. rinculare; Sp. recular.) 1. 
To move or start back; to roll back. 2 To fall back; to 
retire; to retreat, 3. To rebound. 4. To retire; to flow 
back. 5. To start back; to shrink; as, nature recoils at 
the bloody deed. 6. To return. 

f RE-COIL/', v.t. To drive back.—Spenser. 

RE-€OIL’, n. 1. A starting or falling back. 2 The reac 
tion or resilience of fire-arms when discharged. 

RE-€OIL’ER, x. One who falls back from his promise or 

rofession ; a revolter. 
-COIL'ING, ppr. Starting or falling back; retiring , 
shrinking. 

RE-€OIL'NG, n. The act of starting or falling back, a 
shrinking ; revolt.—South. 

RE-€OIL'ING-LY, adv. With starting back or retrocession. 

RE-COIL'MENT, ^. The act of recoiling. 

RE-€OIN; v. t. (re and coin.) To coin anew. 

RE-€OIN’AGE, n. I. The act of coining anew. 
which is coined anew. 

RE-€OIN ED' (re-koind^, pp. Coined anew. 

RE-€OINTNG, ppr. Coining anew. 

RE€-OL-LE€T', v. t. [re and collect ; L. recolligo, recollectus.) 
1. To collect again ; to recover or call back ideas to the 
memory. 2 To recover or recall the knowledge of; to 
bring back to the mind or memory ; to recognize ; to re- 
member. 3. To recover resolution or composure of mind. 

RE-€OL-LE€T, v.t. To gather again; to collect what 
has been scattered. 

See RECOLLET. 


RE€'OL-LE€T, n. 
Kecalled to the memory. 


2. That 


RE€-OL-LE€T'ED, pp. 

RE€-OL-LE€T'ING, ppr. Recalling to the memory. 

RE€-OL-LE€'TION, n. 1. The act of recalling to the mem 
ory, as ideas that have escaped ; or the operation by which 
ideas are recalled to the memory or revived in the mind. 
2, The power of recalling ideas to the mind, or the period 
within which things can be recollected.—Syn. Reminis- 
cence; remembrance; memory. 

RE€-OL-LE€TIVE, a. Having the power of recollecting. 

RE€'OL-LET, n. [Sp., Port. recoleto.] A monk of a reformed 
order of Franciscans. 

RE-€OL-O-NI-ZA'TION, n. A second colonization.—E. Es- 


erett 
RE-€OL'O-NIZE, v. t. To colonize a second time. 
RE-€OL'O-NTZ-1ING, ppr. Colonizing a second time. 
RE-€OM-BLI-NA'TION, n. Combination a second time. 
RE-€ON-BINE’, v. t. [re and combine] To combine again. 
RE-€ON-BINED' (re-kom-bind^, pp. Combined anew. 
RE-€OM-BINTNG, ppr. Combining again. 
RE-€ÓM'FORT (-kum‘furt), v. t. (re and comfort.) 1. Te 
comfort again ; to console anew. 2. To give new strength. 
RE-COMFORT-ED, pp. Comforted again. 
RE-CÓM'FORT-ING, ppr. Comforting again. 
t RE-CÓM'FORT-LESS, a. Without comfort.—Spenser. 
RE-€OM-MENCE' (re-kom-mens^, v. t. (re and commence] 
To commence again ; to begin anew. 
RE-CON-MENC ED’ (-kom-menst), pp. Commenced anew. 
RE COILING ING oo gr A commencement anew. 
- -MEN G, ppr. Beginning a 
RE€-ON-MEND', v. Mes re and Seanad: Fr. recommander. 
1. To praise to another ; to offer or commend to another a 
notice, confidence, or kindness by favorable represente 
tions. 2. To make acceptable. 3. To commit with prayer, 
RE€.OM-MEND'A-BLE, a. That may be recommended; 
worthy of recommendation or praise.—Glanrille. 
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RE€-OM. MEND'A-BLE-NESS, s Quality of being rec- 
ommeudable. 

REC-OM-MEND‘A-BLY, ade. So as to deserve commen- 
dation. 

RE€-OM-.NEND-A TION, a. 1. The act of recominending 
or of cominending ; the act of representing in a favorable 
manncr for the pu of procuring tho notice, coni. 
dence, or civilities of another. 2. That which procures a 
kind or favorable reception. 

RE€-ON-MEND‘A-TO-RY, a. That commends to another ; 
that recommends.—5Se(ft. 

REC-ON-MENDED, pp. Praised; commended to anothcr. 

RE€-ON-.MENIYER, s. Ono who conunende. 

REC OM-MEND'ING, ppr. Praising to another; commend- 


ing. 

RE-COM-NIS'SION (-kom-mish'nn), v. t. (re and commis- 
sion.) To commission again.— Marshall. 

RE-COM-MIS'SIONED, pp. Commissioned again. 

RE-€ON-MIs SION-ING, ppr. Commissioning again. 

RE-€OM-MIT, 9. t. (re and commit.) 1. To commit again. 
2. To refer again to a committee. 

RE-€OM-MIT'MENT, ln. A second or renewed commit- 

RE-COM-MITTAL, § ment; a renewed reference to a 
committee. 

RE-€OM-MITTED, pp. Committed anew; referred again. 

RE-COM-MITTING, ppr. Committing again; referring 
aguin to a committee. 

RE-€OM-NU'NI-CATE, v.i. [rc and communicate.) To com- 
municate again. 

RE-€ON-PA€CT", v. t. (re and compact.) To join anew. 

RE-€OM-PACTED, pp. Joined anew. 

RECON.PACTING, ppr. Joining anew. 

t RE-C€OM-PEN-SA‘TION, a. Hecompense. 

RE€OM-PENSE, v. t. (Fr. recompenser.] 1. To make return 
of an equivalent for any thing given, done, or suffered. 2. 
To return an equivalcnt; [tm a bad sense] 3. To make 
an equivalent return in profit or produce. 4. To make 
amends by any thing cquivalent. 5. To make restitution 
or an equivalent return for. Num., v.—Syn. To repay; 
requite ; compensate ; reward ; remunerate. 

RE€'OM-PENSE, n. 1. An equivalent returned for any 
thing given, done, or suffered. 2 Return of evil or suffer- 
ing, or other equivalent, as a punishment.—Syn. Repny- 
ment ; compensation ; remuneration ; amends; satisfac- 
tion ; reward ; requital. 

RE€'OM-PENSED (-penst), pp. Rewarded; requited. 

RE€OM-PENS-ING, ppr. Rewarding; compensating ; re- 


quiting. 
RE-€OM.PILE'MENT, n. (re and compilement.] New com- 
ilation or digest.— Bacon. 

OM-POSE, v. t. (re and compose] 1. To quiet anew; 
to compose or tranquilize that which is ruffled or disturb- 
ed. 2. To compose anew ; to form or adjust again. 

RE-€ON-PÓS ED' (re-kom.pózd^), pp. Quieted again after 
agitation ; formed anew; com d & secoud time. 
RE-CON-POBING, ppr. Rendering tranquil after agitation ; 
forming or adjusting anew. 
RE-€OM-PO-SI"TION (-zish‘un), x. Composition renewed. 
RE€-ON.CIL'A-BLE, a. 1. Capable of being reconciled ; 
capable of renewed friendship. 2. That may bc made to 
ree aH be consistent; consistent. 3. Capable of being 


REC-ON-CIL’A-BLE-NESS, n. 1. The quality of being rec- 
oncilable; consistency. 2. Possibility of being restored to 
friendship and harmony. 

RE€-ON-CIL'A-BLY, adv. In a reconcilable manner. 

REC-ON-CILE., s. t. (Fr. reconcilier; L. reconcilio.] 1. To 
call beck into union and friendship the affections which 
bave been alienated ; to restore to friendship or favor 
after estrangement. 2. To bring to acquiescence, content, 
or quiet submission. 3. To make consistent or congruous ; 
to bring to agreement or suitablencss. 4. To adjust; to 
eettle; to compose, as differences. —SyN. To reunite ; 
conciliate ; propitiate ; pacify; appease. 

tf RE€-ON-CILE, v. £ To become reconciled.— Archbishop 


Sancroft. 

REC-ON-CILED’ (rek-on-sild’), pp. or a. Brought into 
friendship from a etate of disagrccment or enmity ; made 
consistent ; adjusted. 

&EC-ON-CILE'MENT, n. 
friendship. 2. Friendship rcnewed.—M üton. 

RE€-ON-CIL'ER, *. 1. One who reconciles; one who 
brings parties at variance into rencwed friendship. 2 
One who discovers the consistence of propositions. 

RE€-ON.CIL-I-A"TION, n. (Fr. ; L. reconciliatio.) 1. The 
act of rcconciling parties at variance ; renewal of friend- 
Ship after crocnt or enmity.—2. In Scripture, the 
means by which sinners are reconciled and brought into 
8 state of favor with God, after natural estrangement or 
enmity. 3. Agreement of things secmingly opposite, dif- 


1. Reconciliation ; renewal of 


ferent, or inconsistent. — Syn. Iteconcilement ; reunion; ! 


pacification ; appcasement ; propitiation ; atoncment ; €x- 
on. 
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RE€-ON-CIL1.A-TO-RY, a. Able or tending to reconcile 


— Hall. 

RE€-ON-.CIL'ING, ppr. Bringing into favor and friendship 
after variance ; bringing to content or satisfaction ; show 
ing to be consistent ; adjusting; making to agree. 

RE-GON.DEN.SA'TION, n. The act of recondensing. 

RE-CON.DENSE' (re-kon-dens), v. t. (re and condense.) ‘lo 
condense again.— Boyle. 

RE-€ON-DENSED?’ (re-kon-denst’), pp. Condensed anew. 

RE-€ON-DENSTNG, ppr. Coudensing again. 

* REC€'ON-DITE, a. [L. reconditus.) 1. Secret; hidden from 
the view or intellect; abstruse. 2. Profound; dealing in 
things abstruse. 

RE-CON'DI-TO-RY, *. A repository; a atore-house or mag- 
azine.—Ash, [Little used.) 

RE- GOMOUST, T t. (re and conduct.) To conduct back or 
again.— : 

RE-€ON-DU€T'ED. pp. Conducted back or again. 

RE-€ON.DU€T'ING, ppr. Conducting back or again. 

RE-€ON-FIRM’, v. t. [re and confirm.) To confirm anew 

RE-€ON-FIRN ED', pp. Confirmed ancw. 

RE-€ON-OIN' v. t. fr. and conjoin.) To join or conjoin 
anew.—Boyle. 

RE-€ON-JOINED' (re-kon-joind), pp. Joined again. 

RE-€ON-JOIN'ING, ppr. Joining anew. 

RE-€CON'NOIS-SANCE,n. [Fr.) The examination ofa tract 
of country, either in the operations of war, or with a view 
to the construction of a rail.road, canal, &c.—P. Cyc. 

RE-€ON-NOI'TER, Qv. t... (Fr. reconnoitre] To view; to 

RE-€ON-NOITRE, j survey; to examine by the eye; 
particularly, m military affairs, to examinc the state of an 
enemy's army or camp, or the ground for military oper- 
ations. 

RE-€ON-NOI'TERED, ? pp. Viewed; examined by person 

RE-€ON-NOI TRED, j al observation. 

RE-CON-NOI'TER-ING, ? ppr. Viewing; examining by per- 

RE-€ON-NOFTRING, $ sonal observation. 

RE-€ON'QUER (re-konk'er), v. t. (re and conquer; Fr. re 
conquérir.) 1. To conquer again; to recover by conquest 
—Davies. 2. To recover; to regain du French use.) 

RE-€ON'QUER ED, pp. Conquered a ; regained. 

RE-CON'QUER-ING, ppr. Conquering agun; recovering. 

RE-CON'QUEST, n. A second conquest. 

RE-€ON'SE-CERATE, v. t. [re and consecrate.) To conse 
crate anew. 

RÉ-CON'SE-CRA-TED, pp. Consecrated again. 

RE-€ON'SE-CRA-TING, ppr. Consecrating again. 

RE-€ON-SE-CRATION, m. A renewed consecration. 

RE-€ON-SID'ER, v. t. (re and consider.) 1. To conside: 
again ; to turn in the mind again; to review or re-exam- 
ine.—2, In deliberative assemblies, to take up for renewed 
consideration that which has been previously acted upon, 
as a motion, vote, &c. 

RE-€ON-SID.ER-ATION, n. 1. A renewed consideration 
or review in the mind.—2. In deliberative assemblies, the 
taking up for renewed consideration of that which has 
been previously acted upon. 

RE-CON-SIDERED, pp. Considered again; taken up for 
renewed consideration. 

RE-€ON-S{DER-ING, ppr. Considering again; taking up 
for renewed consideration. 

t RE-CON'SO.LATE, v. t. To console or comfort again. 

RE-CON-STRUET, v. & To construct again ; to rebuild. 

RE-CON-STRU€T'ED, pp. Rebuilt. 

RE-CON-STRU€'TION, n. Act of constructing again. 

RE-€ON-VENE' v. t. [re and convene.) To convene or call 
together again. 

RE-CON-VENE’, v. £. To assemble or come together again. 

RE-€ON-VENEYD (re-kon.veend^, pp. Assembied anew. 

RE-CON-.VENTNG, ppr. Assembling anew. 

RE-€ON-VER'SION, n. [re and conversion.) A second con- 
version.— Weever. 

RE-€ON-VERT,, v. t. [re and convert] To convert again. 

RE-CON-VERTED, pp. Converted again. 

RE-€ON-VERTING, ppr. Converting again. 

RE-CON-VEY’ (-kon.v&), v. t. (re and convey.) 1. To con- 
vey back or to its former place. 2. To transfer back to $ 
former owner ; as, to reconvey an estate. 

RE-€ON-VEY ED' (re-kon-vide), pp. Conveyed back; trans 
ferred to a former owner. . 

RE-€ON-VEYTNG (re-kon-véing), ppr. Conveying back; 
transferring to a former owner. 

RE-€ORD, v. t. [L. recordor; Sp. recordar ; Fr. recorder.) 1. 
To register ; to enroll; to write or enter in a book or on 
parchment, for the purpose of preserving authentic or 
correct evidence of a thing. 2. To imprint deeply on the 
mind or memory. 3. To cause to be remembered. 4. To 
recite; to repcat; [obs.) 5. To call to mind ; don] 

! RE-CORD', v. £ To sing or repeat a tune.—Shak. 

* RECORD, n. 1. A register; an authentic or official copy 
of any writing, or account of any facts and proceedin 
entered in a book for preservation ; or the book contar 
ing such copy or account. 2. Authentic memorial. 


Buon. tg uch copy or account. 2 Authentic memoria. _ 
V Ses Synopsis. X, £, T, &c., long.—K, $, Y, &c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY;—MARYNE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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i KEC-ORD-A'TION, n. (L. recordatio.] Remembrance. 

KE-CORD'ED, pp. or a. Registered ; officially enterod in a 
book or on parchment; imprinted on the memory. 

RE-CORD'ER, n. 1. A person whose official duty is to reg- 
ister writings or transactions ; one who enrolls or records. 
2. The chief judicial officer of some cities and boroughs ; 
so called because his court is a court of record. Brande. 
—3. Formerly, a kind of flageolet or wind instrument. 

RECORDER-SHIP, n. The office of a recorder. 

RE-CORD'NG, ppr. Registering; enrolling ; imprinting on 
the memory. z 

RE-CORD'NG, n. The act of placing on record ; a record. 

RE-€OUCH', v. £. [re and couch.) To retire again to a lodge, 
as lions,— Wotton. 

RE-COUNT, v. t. (Fr. reconter ; Sp. recontar; It. raccontare.) 
To go over in detail; to mention by particulars.—SvN. 
To narrate ; relate ; repeat; recite ; rehearse; enumer- 
ate ; detail; tell; describe; particularize. . 

RE-COUNTED, pp. Related or told in detail; recited. 

RE-COUNTING. Relating in a series ; narrating. 

RED ADR ; n. Relation in detail; recital. [Little 
used. 

tRE-COURED, for recovered or recured.—Spen ser. 

RE-COURSE, n. (Fr. recours; It. ricorso ; Sp. recurso; L. 
recursus.) 1. Literally, a running back; a return. 2. Re- 
turn; new attack; [obs.] 3. A going to with a request or 
application, as for aid or protection. 4. Application of 
etiorts, art, or labor. 5. Access; (little used.) 6. Frequent 

assage.—7. Without recourse. When a person who in- 
horses over to another a note, draft, &c., adda the words 


without recourse, he is not liable, if the maker of the note, | 


&c., should fail to pay — Bouvier. 

t RE-COURSE, v. £ To return.— Foz. 

t RE-COURSEFUL, a. Moving alternately.—Drayton. 

RE-€ÓV'ER (re-kuv'er), v. t. (hr. recouvrer ; It. ricoverare ; 
L. recupero.) 1. To get or obtain that which was lost. 2. 
To restore from sickness. 3. To revive from ipparan! 
death. 4. To repair the loss of, or to repair an injury 
done by neglect. 5. To bring back to a former state by 


liberation from capture or possession. 6. To as a 
compensation ; to obtain in return for injury or debt. 7. 
To zeach; to come to.—Shak. 8. To ob title to by 


judgment in a court of law.—Syw. To regain; repossess ; 
resume; retrieve ; recruit; heal; cure. 

RE-COV'ER, v. i. 1. To regain health after sickness; to 
grow well 2. To regain & former state or condition after 
misfortune. 3. To obtain judgment in law; to succeed 
in a lawsuit. 

RE-COV’ER-A-BLE (-kuv'er-a-bl) a. 1. That may be re- 
gained or recovered. 2. That may be restored from 
Sickness 3. That may be brought back to a former con- 
dition. 4. That may be obtained from a debtor or pos- 
sessor. 

RE-€ÓV'ERED (-kuv'erd), pp. or a. Regained; restored ; 
obtained by judicial decision. 

RE-€ÓV.ER-EE' n. In law, the tenant or person against 
whom a judgment is obtained in common recovery. 

RE-€OÓV'ER-ING, ppr. Regaining; obtaining in return or 
by Judgment in law ; re g bealth. 

RE-€OV-ER-OR’, n. In law, the demandant or person who 
obtains a judgment in his favor in common recovery. 

RE-CÓV'ER-Y, n. 1. The act of regaining, retaking, or ob- 
taining possession of any thing lost. 2. Restoration from 
sickness or appara death. 3. The capacity of being re- 
stored to health. 4. The obtaining of right to something 
by a verdict and judgment of court from an opposing party 
in a suit. — mon recovery, in law, a process in which, 
by means of a fictitious suit, entailments are barred, with 

] remainders and reversions expectant thereon. 

RE€RE-ANT, a. (Norm. recreant.) 1. Crying for mercy, 
as a combatant in the trial by battle; Yielding ; hence, 
cowardly; mean-spirited. 2. Apostate ; false. 

RECRE-ANT, n. e who yields in combat, and cries 
craven ; one who begs for mercy; hence, a mean-spirited, 
cowardly wretch. 

REC€RE-AN-CY, n A cowardly yielding; mean-spirited- 


ness, 

RECRE-ATE, v. t. [L. recreo; Fr. recreer ; It. ricreare; Sp. 
recrear.] 1. To refresh after toil, as lan spirits or ex- 
hausted strength; to afford pleasurable occupation in 
weariness. 2. To gratify; to delight. 3. To relieve; to 
revive.—Syn. To re ate; enliven ; cheer; amuse ; 
divert , entertain. 

REC@RE-ATE, v. £ To take recreation.—Addisen, 

RE-CRE-ATE’, o £ To create or form anew.— Marshall. 

rg E-A-TED, pp. Refreshed; diverted ; amused ; grat- 

ed. 


RE-CRE-ATED, pp. Created or formed anew. 
REO'RE-A-TING, prr. Refreshing after toil; reanimating 
the spirita or strength; diverting ; amusing. 
RE-€RE-ATAING, ppr. Geant forming anew. 
REE-REATION, n. 1. Refreshment of the strength and 
spirits after toil. 2. Relief from toil or pain; pleasurable 
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occupation in sorrow or distress. Sidney—Syn. Amuse 
ment; diversion ; entertainment; pastime ; sport. 

RE-€RE-A'TION, n. A forming anew. 

RE€RE-A-TIVÉ, a. Refreshing; giving new vigor or au- 
manton; giving relief after labor or pain; mnusing; di- 
verting. 

RE€'RE-A-TIVE-LY, adv. With recreation or diversion. 

RECRE-A-TIVE-NESS, n. The quality of being refreshing 
or diverting. 

RE€RE-MENT, n. (L. recrementum.] Superfluous matter 
separated from that which is useful; dross; scoria; 


spume. 

RE€-RE-MENT'AL, a. Drossy ; consisting 
RE€-RE-MEN-TY'TIAL (-tish’al), of superfluous mat. 
RE€-RE-MEN-TI*TIOUS (-tish’us), ter scparated from 


that which is valuable. 

RE-€RIMIN-ATE, v. i. (Fr. recriminer.) 1. To return one 
accusation with another. 2. To charge an accuser with 
the like crime. 

RE-CRIMIN-ATE, v.t. To accuse in return.—South. 

REE TING: ppr. Returning one accusation with 
another. 

RE-€RIN-IN-A’TION, n. 1. The return of one accusation 
with another.—2. In law, an accusation brought by the 
accused a ren the accuser upon the same fact. 

S Son ip OR ła. Retorting accusation.— Burke. 

RE-CRIMIN-A-TOR n. He who retorts an accusation. 

RE-€ROSS,’ v. t. To cross a second time.— Washington. 

RE-€ROSS EDY' (re-krost’), pp. Crossed a second time 

RE-€ROSSING, ppr. Crossing a second time. 

RE-CRODEN-CY, n. See RECRUDESCENCY. 

RE-€RU-DES'CENCE, 1n. [L.recrudescens.] The state of 

RE-CRU-DES'CEN-CY, § becoming sore again.— Bacon. 

RE-€RU-DES'CENT, a. Growing raw, sore, or painful 


again. 

RE ORDIT (re-krüte^, v. £. (Fr. recruter ; It. reclutare ; Sp. 
reclutar.] 1. To make up by fresh supplies for any thin 
wasted. 2. To supply with new men any deficiency o 
troops.—Syn. To repair; recover; regain; retrieve. 

RE-€KUIT' (re-krüte^, v. £ 1. To gain new supplies of any 
thing wasted ; to gain flesh, health, spirits, &c. 2. To gain 
new mper of men; to raise new soldiers. 

RE-CRDLI'' (re-krüte^, n. The supply of any thing wasted ; 
chiefly, a new-raised soldier to supply the deficiency of 
an army. 

REO inert pp: ora. Furnished with new supplies of 
what is wasted. 

RE-CROIT'ER, n. One who recruits; one who suppliee a 
company with new members. 

RE-CRDIT'NG, ppr. or a. Furnishing with fresh supplies, 
raising new soldiers for an army. 

RE-€RUITING, n. The business of raising new soldiers to 
supply the loss of men in an army. 

RE-€RVITMENT, n. The act or business of raising new 
dp ARD of men for an army.— Walsh. 

RE-CRYS'TAL-LYZE, v. i. To crystallize a second time. 

BE oL ek Anf: 1), n. (Fr. den Sera A right 
angled parallelogram.— The term rectang geometry 
corresponds to product in arithmetic.—A. D. Stanley. 

RE€CT'AN"GLED, a. Having one or more right angles, oF 
angles of ninety degrees.— Hutton. 

RE€T-AN*GU-LAR (elias gu-lar),a. Right-angled; hav 
ing one or more Tid of ninety degrees.— Hutton. 

RE€C€T-AN"GU.LAR-LY, adv. With or at right angles.- 


Brown. 

RE€'TI-FT-A-BLE, a. That may be rectified; capable of 
being corrected or set right. 

RE€-TI-FI-CA'TION, n. [Fr.] 1. The act or operation of 
correcting, amending, or setting right that which is wrong 
or erroneous.—2. In chemistry, the process of refining or 
purifying any substance by repeated distillation, which 
separates the grosser parts.—3. In geometry, the determin- 
ation of a straight line whose length is equal to a portion 
of a curve. Brande.—4. Rectification of a globe, is the 
adustment of it preparatory to the solution of a proposed 

roblem. 

RE€TI-FIED, pp. or a. Corrected; set or made right; re- 
fined by repeated distillation or sublimation ; adjusted. 
RE€'TI-FI.ER, n. 1. One who corrects or amends.— Bailey. 
2. One who refines a substance by repeated distillations. 
3. An instrument used for determining the variations of 
the compass, in order to rectify the course of a ship.— 

utton. 

REETLFY, v. t. (Fr. rectifier; It. rettificare; Sp. rectificar.| 
L To make right that which is wrong, erroneous, or false. 
—2. In chemistry, to refine by repeated distillation or sub- 
imation, by which the fine parts of a substance are sep- 
arated from the grosser.—3. To j a globe, is to ad- 
just it in order to prepare for the solution of a proposed 

roblem. Hutton. — SvN. To correct; amend; emend ; 
tter ; mend; reform; redress; adjust; regulate; im- 
prove. 
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RECTLFT-ING, pyr. Correcting. amending; refining by 
repeated distillagon or sublimation ; adjusting. 

REe-TI-LIN E-AL, Qa. (L. rectus and linea.) Rigbtlined ; 

REC€-TLLIN E-AR, § consisting of a right lino or of right 
lines - bounded by right lines; straight. 

REC-TI-J.IN F-AR-LY, ede. [n a right linc. 

(REO TELIN'E. OUS, &— Rectilinear.—Ray. i 

RETI-TUDE, x. (Fr.; 1t. rettitudine ; Sp. rectitud.) In 
moral‘ty, \ichtnees of principle or practice; cxact con- 
furmity to truth, or to the rules prescribed for moral con- 
duct, either by divine or buman luws.—SvN. Uprightnese; 
integrity; honesty. 

RECTOR, x. [L. rector ; Fr. recteur; It. rettore.) 1. A ruler 
or governor.—2. In the Episcopal Church, a clergyman 
who has the charge end cure of a parish, and has the 
tith: s. &c.: or the parson of an unimpropriated parish. 
3. The chi f clective otlicer of some universities, as in 
Brecce and Scotland. 4. The head master of a public 
school. 5 The superior officer or chief of a convent or 
rlicious house ; and, among thc Jesuits, the superior of a 
house; that ia a seminary or college. 

ES NA a. Pertaining to a rcctor.—Blackstone. 

EE I } The office or rank of a rector. 

RECTO-HRY. n. 1.,In England, a parish church, parson- 
age, or spiritual living, with all its rights, tithes, and glebes. 
9. A rector'e mansion or parsonage-house.—Excyc. 


RECTR ==, i m. (L.rectriz.]) A governess.— Ben Jonson. 


REC'TRIN, 

RECTUM, n. [L.] In anatomy, the third and lowest of the 
large intestincs; so named because supposed by the old 
enatouiiste to be straight.—Brande. 

RECTUS IN €C'REA. [L.] Literally, right in court; 
standing free from charge or accusation. 

RE€-U-DA' TION, n. [L. recubo; re and cubo, to lie down.) 
The act of lying or leaning.— Brown. [Little used.) 

l CE-CULE, v. & To recoil—Barret. See RECOIL. 

RE-CUMB' (re-kum?, v. £ [L. recumbo.] To lean; to re- 
cline: to repose. 

RE-€UM’BENCE, n. [from L. recumbens.] The act of re- 

ing or resting in confidence.— Lord North. 

RE-C JM'BEN-CY, n. 1. The posture of leaning, reclining, 

or rias. 2. Rest; repose ; idle state.— Locke. 

RE-CUM’BFNT, a. [L. recumbens.] 1. Leaning; reclining. 

- 2. Reposing: inactive; idlc— Young. 

RE-€UN'BENT-L Y, adv. Ina recumbent posture. 

i RE-CCUPER.A-BLE, a. Recoverable.— Chaucer. 

RE-€U-PER-A TION, n. (L. recuperatio.] Recovery, as of 
any thing lost. 

RE-€C'PER-A-TIVE, 2a. Tending to recovery ; pertain- 

RE-€CPER-A-TO-RY,$ ing to recovery. 

RE-€UR', e. i. [L. recurro; Fr. recourir.] 1. To return to 
the thought or mind. 2. To resort; to have recourse. 3. 
Li occur at a stated interval or according to some regular 
rule. 

tRE-CCRE’, v. t. (re and cure.) To cure; to recover. 

IRE-CLRFE", n. Cure; recovcry.—Knolles, 

IRE-CURE'LESS, a. Incapable of cure or remedy. 

RECURRENCE, ¿m. 1. Return. 2 Resort; the having 

RE-CUR"REN-CY, i recourse, 

RECURRENT, a. (L. recurrens.) 1. Returning from time 
to time.—2. In crystallography, a recurrent crystal is one 
whose faces, being counted in annular ranges from one 
extremity to the othcr, furnish two different numbers 
which succeed each othcr eevcral timcs, as, 4, 8, 4, 8, 4; 
[not uscd.]—3J. In anatomy, the recurrent nerve is a branch 
of the pe vag um, given off in thc upper part of the tho- 
rax, which is reticcted and runs up along the trachea to 
the larynx.— Wistar. 

RECURRING, ppr.ora. Returning rcgularly to the thought 
or mind; rcsorting or having recourse to, occurring ac- 
cording to somc regular rulc. 

RE-CUICSION, n. [L. recursus.) Return. [Little used.) 

RECURV‘ATE, 0. t. (L. recurco.] To bend back. 2 

RE-CUKY'ATE, a. 1. In botany, bent, bowed, or curved 
downward. 2. Bent outward. 

RE-CUR VATION, ? n. A bending or flexure backward.— 

RECURV'LTY, Brown. 

REA URVE’ (re-kurv), e. t. [L. recurvo.] To bend back. 

gen KV E D' (re-kurvd’), pp. or a. Bent back or down. 
ward. 

RE-€URV-I-ROZ'TER, n, [L. recurvus and rostrum.) A bird 
whose beak or bill bends upward, as the avoset. 

RECI RV'GOUS, a. [L.recwrvus.] Bent backward. 

RE-€ÜRSAN-CY, n. Non-conformity.— Coke. 

* RE-CU'SANT, a. [L. recusans." Refusing to acknowledge ! 
the supr macy of the king, or to conform to the cstablish- | 
ed rites of the Church. 

* RE-CUBANT, n. 1. In English history, a person who re. | 
fuses to acknowlcdge the supremacy of the king in mat- 
ters of religion. 2. One who refuses communion with 
the Church of England ; a non-conformist. ` l 
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RE€-U-SA'TION, n. (L. recusatio.) 1. Refusal—®. In law, 
thc act of refusing a judge, or challenging that he shall not 
try the cause, on account of his supposcd partiality. 

t RE-COSE’, v.t. [L. recuso] To refuse, as a judge ; to 
challenge that the judge shal) not try the cause.— Digby. 

RED, a. [Sax. red, vid; D. rood ; G. roth; Sw. rod; Dan 
vod; Corn. rydh.] A term denoting a bright color, rescm 
bling blood. is a simple or primary color, but of sev 
cral ditfercnt shades or hues, as scarlet, crimson, vermil 
ion, orange-red, &c. 

RED, n. A red color.—Newton. 

RED-BAY, n. A tree of the laurel kind, growing in the 
eouthern United States. 

RED'-BER-RIED,a. Having or bearing red berries. 

RED'-BERD, x. The popular name of several birds, as the 
hang-nest. 2 

RED-BOOK, n. In England, a book containing the names 
of all the persons in thc service of the state.— The Red- 
Book of the Ezchequer is an ancient record, in which are 
registered the names of all that held lands per baroniam in 
the time of Henry II.— Brande. 

RED'-CHALK' (-chawk’), n. A common drawing material. 
It is an argillaceous iron ore.— Dana. 

RED'-€OAT, n. A name given to a soldier who wears a 
red coat.—JDryden. 

RED'-€COAT-ED, a. Wearing red coats.— Scott. 

RED'-EYE,n. A fish of the carp family, so named from the 
color of the iris ; also called rudd.—Jardine's Nat, Lib. 

RED'-GUM, n. 1. A disease of new-born infants; an erup- 
tion of red pimples in early infancy.—Good. 2. A disease 
of grain, a kind of blight.— Farm. Encyc. 

RED'-HAIRED, a. Having hair of a red or sandy color. 

RED-HOT, ». Red with heat; heated to redness. 

RED'-LEAD' (red'-led^, n. [red and lead.] Minium, a prep- 
aration of lead of a fine red color, used in painting, &c. 

RED'-LET-TER. A red.letter day is a fortunate or auspi. 
cious day ; so called because the holydays, or saints’ days, 
were marked in the old calendars with red letters.— Grose. 

RED'-LIQ-UOR, w. A crude acetate of alumina, used as a 
mordant in calico-printing.— Ure. 

RED'-MXRL, n. New red sandstone. 

RED'-POLE, n. A bird with a red head or poll, of the finch 


family. 
RED PRE-CIPT.TATE, n. Se PRECIPITATE. 
RED'-ROOT, *. A name givcn to various plants, as stone- 
weed, blood-root, and the ceanothus A mus, a peren- 
nial plant, also called New Jersey tea.—Farm. En 
RED’-SEAR’, v. i. [red and sear.) To break or crack when 
too hot, as iron under the hammer. [A term of workmen.) 
RED'-SHANK, n. 1. A bird of the snipe family. 2. A con- 
temptuous Ls darian for bare-legged persons.— Spenser. 
RED'-SHORT, a. [red and short.) Brittle, or breaking short 
when red-hot, as a mctal. [A term of workmen.) 
RED'-SIL'VER, n. An ore of silver, of a ruby red, or red- 
dish-black color.—JDana. 
RED’-SNOW, n. See SNOW. 
RED'-START, 1 n. [red and start ; Sax. steort.] A bird allied 
RED'-T3IL, to the Rad ci war A 
RED’-STREAK, n. [red streak. 1. A sort of apple.— 
Mortimer. 2. Cider from the red-streak apples. 
RED'-TOP, n. A well-known species of bent-grase, y 
valued in the United States for pasturage and hay for cat- 
tle; itis also called English grass, and Herd's.grass. 
RED'-WA-TER, ». A disease in cattle, so called from an 
appearance like blood in the urine.—Farm. Encyc. 
1 RE-DA€T,, v.t. [L. redactus.) To force; to reduce to form. 


RE.DA€'TION, x. (Fr.] 1. The act of digesting or reducing 
to order; [ led to seed i or scientific lals, laws, 
$c] 2. The digest thus made. [ Recent. 


RE-DAN', n. [written sometimes redent and redens.) In forti 

quem. & kind of nid gels in the form of an inverted V, 
aving its angle toward the enemy.—P. Cyc. 

t RE-DAR'GDE, v. t. (L. redarguo.] To refute. 

t RED-AR-GÜ'TION, n. Refutation ; conviction.— Bacon. 

RED'BREAST, *. A bird so called from the color of ita 
breast, the robin. which see. 

RED'BUD. n. A plant or tree, also called Judas tree. 

RED'DEN (red'n), v. . To make red.—Dryden. 

EEDEN (red'n), v. i 1. To grow or become red. 2 To 


lush. 
RED.DEN'DUM, n. (L.] In law, the clause by which reni 
is rescrved in a lease. 
REDDENED, pp. or a. Made red; grown red. 
REDDEN-ING, ppr. Making or becoming red. 
REDDISH, a. Somewhat red; moderately red.— Lev., xi. 
RED'DISH-NESS, n. Redness in a moderate Zegree. 
RED-DIY"TION (red-disb'un), n. (L. reddo] 1 A returaing 
of any thing; restitution; surrender. 2. Explanation; 
representation. : 
RED'DI-TIVE, a. (L.redditivus.] Returning, answering tó 
an interrogative.—Johnson. [A term of grammar.] 
RED'DLE, n. [from red.] -Chalk, which see. 
t REDE, n. (Sax. red.) Counsel; advice.— Shak. 


* See Synopsis. à, Ë, L, &c, long —k, E, Y, &c., short—FAR, FALL, WHAT :—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—NOVE, BOOK, 
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IREDE,9. £ Tc counsel or advise.— Spenser. 

RE-DEEM,, o.t. |L. redimo.] 1. To purchase back; toran- 
som; to liberate or rescue from captivity or bondage, or 
from any obligation or liability to suffer or to be forfeited, 
by paying an equivalent. 2. To repurchase what has 
been sold ; to regain posscssion of a thing alienated, by re- 
paying the value of it to the possessor. 3. To rescuc ; to 
recover; to deliver from. 4. To compensate or recom- 

nse; to make amends for, as sorrows.—Shak. 5. To 
ree by making atonement; as, to redecm nature from the 
curse.—Shak. 6. To pay the penalty of, as crime.— Milton. 
7. To save, as a portion of time. 8. To perform what has 
been promised; to make good by perforinance.—9. In law, 
to recall an estate, or to obtain the right to re-enter upon a 
mortgaged estate by paying to the mortgagee his principal, 
interest, and expenses or costs.—10. In theology, to res- 
cue and deliver from the bondage of sin and its penalties, 
—1l. In commerce, to purchase or pay the value, cie, 
of any promissory note, bill, or other evidence of debt 
ven by the state, by a company, or corporation, or by an 
individual.— To redeem time, ia to use more diligence in 
the improvement of it. 

RE-DEEM’A-BLE, a. 1. That may be redeemed ; capable 
of redemption. 2. That may be purchased or paid for in 
gold and silver, and brought into the possession of govern- 
ment or the original promiser. 

RE-DEEM'A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being redeemable. 

RE-DEEM ED' (re-deemd’), pp. or a. Ransomed ; delivered 
from bondage, distress, penalty, liability, or from the pos- 
session of another, by paying an equivalent. 

RE-DEEM’ER, n. L One who redeems or ransoms. 2. 
The Savior of the world, Jesus CHRIST. 

RE-DEEMTNG, ppr. Ransoming ; procuring deliverance 
from captivity, capture, bondage, sin, distress, or liability 
to suffer, by the payment of an equivalent. 2. a. That re- 
deems or makes amends. 

RE-DE-LIB'ER-ATE, v. i. [re and deliberate.) To deliberate 


t RE-DE-LIB’ER-ATE, v. t,. To reconsider. 
RE-DE-LIV'ER, v.t. [re and deliver.] 1. To deliver back.— 
Aylife. 2. To deliver again; to liberate a second time. 

WE-DE-LIV'ER-ANCE, x. A second deliverance. 

RE-DE-LIVERED, pp. Delivered back; liberated again. 

RE-DE-LIV'ER-ING, ppr. Delivering back ; liberating again. 

RE-DE-LIVER-Y, n. The act of delivering back; also, a 
eecond delivery or liberation. 

R2-DE-MAND,, v. t. [re and demand; Fr. redemander.) To 
demand back; to demand again.— Addison. 

RE-DE-MAND*’, n. A demanding back again. 

RE-DE-MAND’A-BLE, a. That may be demanded back. 

RE-DE-MXND'ED, pp. Demanded back or again. 

RE-DE-MAND‘ING, ppr. Demanding back or again. 

RE-DE-NISE;, v. t. fe and demise.] To convey or transfer 
re as an estate in fee-simple, fee-tail, for life, or a term 
of years. 

KE-DE-MISE, ^. Reconveyance ; the transfer of an estate 
back to the person who has demised it. 

RE-DE.MISED' (re-de-mizd^, pp. Reconveyed, as an estate. 

RE-DE-MISTNG, ppr. Reconveying. 

RE-DEMP'TION, n. [Fr.; It. redenzione; L. redemptio.] 1. 
1. Repurchase of captured goods or prisoners; the act of 
precuring the deliverance of persons or things from the 
possession and power of captors by the payment of an 
equivalent ; ransom; release. 2. Deliverance from bond- 
age, distresa, or from liability to any evil or forfeiture, el- 

er by money, labor, or other means 3. Repurchase, as 
of lands alienated.—Lev., xxv. 4. The liberation of an es- 
tate from a mortgage ; or the purchase of the right to re- 
enter upon it by paying the sum for which it was mort- 
gaged ; also, the right of redeeming and re-entering. 5. 
Repurchase of notes, bills, or other evidence of debt b 
paying their valve in specie to their holders.—6 In theo 
ogy, the ransom or deliverance of sinners from the bond- 
age of sin and the penalties of God's violated law by the 
atonement of Christ.— Dryden. 

RE-DEMP'TION-ER, n. One who redeems himself; for- 
merly, one whose services were sold to pay the expenses 
of his roe e to America. 

RE-DEMPTYVE, a. Pertaining to redemption; redeeming. 

RE-DEMP'TOR.ISTS, n. pl. A religious order, founded 
Naples in 1732, and revived in Austria in 1820, devoted to 
the education of youth and the propagation of the Roman 
Catholic faith.— Brande. 

RE-DEMP'TO-RY, a. Paid for ransom.— Chapman. 

RE-DENTED, a Formed like the teeth of a saw ; indented. 

RE-DE-SCEND,, v. i [re and descend.) To descend again. 

RE-DE-SCEND'ING, ppr. Descending again. 

R£'DI-ENT, a. (L. rediens.) Returning.—E. H. Smith. 

RE-DI-ÓEST', v. t. To digest or reduce to form a second 


time, — Kent. 
RE-DEGESTED, pp. Digested again. 
RE-DI-GEST'ING, ppr. gesting a second time; reducing 


again to order. 
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RE-DIN‘TE-GRATE, v. t. [L. redintegro.] Tu make whole 
again; to renew ; to restore to a perfect state. 

RE-DIN'TE-GRATE, a. Renewed; restored to wholeness 
or a perfect atate.— Bacon. 

RE-DIN'TE-GRA-TED, pp. Renewed; restored to cntire- 
ness. 

RE-DIN'TE-GRA-TING, ppr. Restoring to a perfect state. 

RE-DIN-TE-GRA‘TION, #. 1. Renovation; restoration to 
a whole or sound state.—2. In chemistry, the restoration of 
any mixed body or matter to its former nature and con- 
stitution. 

RE-DIS-BURSE' (re-dis-burs^, v. t. [re and disburse.) To 
repay or refund. nser. 

RE-DIS3-PÓSE', v. t. (re and dispose.) To dispose or adjust 
arnin.— Batter. 

RE-DIS-P6SED' (re-dis-pózd^, pp. Disposed anew. 

RE-DIS-POS1NG, ppr. Disposing or adjusting anew. 

RE-DIS-SEI‘ZIN, n. (re and disseizin.] In law, a writ of 1e- 
disseizin is a writ to recover selzin of lands or tenements 
against a redisseizor. 

RE-DIS-SEFZOR, n. [re and disseizor.] A person who dis- 
seizes lands or tenements a second time, or after a recov- 
ery of the same from him in an action of novel disseizin. 

RE-DIS-SOLVE’ (re-diz-zolv), v. t. [re and dissolve] To 
dissolve a 

RE-DIS-80L V ED (re-diz-zolvd^, pp. Dissolved a second 
time. 

RE-DIS-SOLV'ING, ppr. Dissolving again. M 

RE-DIS-TRIBUTE, v. t. [re and distribute] To distribute 
again; to deal back again.— ve. 

RE-DIS-TRIB'E-TED, pp. Distributed again or back. 

RE-DIS-TRIB-TING, ppr. Distributing again or back. 

RE-DIS-TRI-BÜ'TION, ». A dealing back, or a eecoud dis 
tribution. 

RED'LY, adv. With eh MC COMUNE 

RED'NESS, n. [Sax. readnesse.] quality of being red 
red color.— Spectator. 

REDOLENCE i n. [from redolent.] Sweet scent.— Boyle 

RED'O-LENT, a. [L.redolens.] Having or diffusing a sweet 
scent.—Sandys. 

RE-DOÓUB'LE (re-dub1), v. t. [re and double.) 1. To repeat 
in return. 2 To repeat often. 3. To increase by repeat 
ed or continued additions. 

RE-DOUB'LE (re-dub1), v. i. To become twice as much. 

RE-DOUBLED (re-dub1d), pp. or a. Repeated in return, 
repeated over and over; increased by repeated or contin 
ued additions, 

RE-DOUB'LING (re-dubling), ppr. Repeating in return; re- 
peating n and again; increasing by repeated or con- 
tinucd additions. 

RE-DOUBT' (re-dout), n. [It. ridotto; Sp. reducto; Fr. re 
doute, The etymology of this word shows that it should 
be written redout.) A general name for nearly every kind 
of work in the class of field fortifications; particularly, a 
parapet inclosing a square or polygonal area.— P. Cyc. 

RE-DOUBTA-BLE, a. [Fr.] Formidable; that is to be 
areadod terrible to foes. Hence, the implied sense is 
valiant. 

t RE-DOUBT'ED, a. Formidable.—Spenser. 

RE-DOUND', v. i. [It. ridondare ; L. redundo.) 1. To be 
sent, rolled, or driven back. 2. To conduce in the conse- 
quence; to contribute; to result.. 3. To proceed in the 
consequence or effect; to result. 

RE-DOUND'ING, ppr. Conducing ; contributing; resulting 

RE-DRAFT,, v. t. [re and draft.) To draw or draft anew, 

RE-DRAFT, n. 1. A second draft or copy.—2. In the 
French commercial code, a new bill of exchange.— Walsh. 

RE-DRAFTED, pp. Drafted again; transcribed into a new 


RE-DEZFT'ING, ppr. Redrawing; drafting or transcribing 


ain. 

RE-DRAW’, v.t. [reand draw.] 1. To draw again.—In com- 
merce, to draw a new bill of exchange.— Walsh. 2. To 
draw a second draft or copy. 

RE-DRESS' v. t. (Fr.redresser.) 1. To set right; to amend. 
— Milton. 2. To remedy; to repair; to relieve from, and 
sometimes to indemnify for; as, to redress grievances ; to 
duri vi afllicted.—JDryden. 3. To ease; to relieve, as 

n.—Sidney. 

DRESS, n. 1. Reformation; amendment. 2 Relief; 
remedy ; deliverance from wrong, injury. or oppression. 
3. “= ii ; indemnification. 4. One who gives relief. 
= n. 

RE-DRESSED’ (re-drest), pp. Remedied ; set right; re 
lieved ; indemnified. 

RE-DRESSER, ». One who gives redress. 
RE-DRESST.BLE, a. That may be redressed, relieved, ot 
indemnified. TP 
RE-DRESSTNG, ppr. Setting right; relieving; indemnifying 
RE-DRESSTVE, a. Affording relie.— Thomson. P s 
RE-DRESS'LESS, a. Withoutamendment; without relief 

—Sherwood. 
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RE-DRESS MENT, s. Redress ; act of redressing.—Ji fcrson. 

RE-DRIV EN, a. Driven back or again. 

KE-DÜCCE', r.e. [L. reduco ; Fr. reduire; lt. riducere) 1. 
Literally, to bring back; (obs.] 2. To bring to a former 
etate ; as, “to reduce me to my dust"— Milton. 3. To 
briug to any state or conditiou, good or bad. 4. To make 
lees in length, breadth. thickness, sizc, quantity, or value. 
5. To bring down in dignity or excellence ; to degrade.— 
Tiison. 6. To bring into subjection; as, to reduce a 

ace or country. 7. To reclaim to order.— Milton. 8. To 

rin. as into a class, order, genus, or species; to bring un- 
der rules or within certain lhnits of description.—9. In 
erithmctic, to change numbers from one dcuomination into 
another. without altering their valne.—10. In algebra, to 
reduce an equation is to bring the unknown quantity by it- 
self, on one side, and all the kuowa quantities on the other 
tide, without destroying the equation.—11. In metallurgy, to 
ecparat a metal from other substances with which it is 
combincd.—12. In surgery, to rcstore to its proper place 
or state a dislocated or fractured bonc.— To reduce a fg ure, 
design, or draught, to make a copy of it smaller than the 
ori.inal— To reduce to the ranks, in military language, to 
degrade a sergeant or corporal for misconduct to the sta- 
tion of a private soldier.—3vN. To ish ; lessen; de- 
crease ; abatc ; shorten; curtail; impair; lower ; subject; 
subdue: eubjugate; conquer. 

RE-DCCED' (re-düet), pp. ora. Brought back; brought to 
a former state ; brought into any state or condition ; dimin- 
ished; subdued; impor erishadi: 

RE-DCCE MENT, n. The act of bringing back: the act of 
düninishinz; the act of subduing; reduction. 

RE-DO'CENT, a. Tending to reduce. 

RE.DÜCCENT, n. That which reduces. 

RE-DCC’ER (re-düs'er), x. One who reduces.—Sidney. 

RE-DUC'CI-BLE, a. That may be reduced.—Dryden. 

RE-DO'CI-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being reducible. 

RE-DCCING, ppr. Bringing back; bringing to a former 
state, or to a different state or form; diminishing ; subdu- 
ing; impoverishing. 

t RE-DUCT', e t. (L. reductus.) To reduce.— Warde. 

RE-DUCT, n. In building, a quirk or small piece taken out 
of a larger to make it more regular and uniform, or for 
some other convenience.—Gwitt. 

RE-DU€' TI.O AD AB-SUR DUM (re-duk'she-o-). [L.] The 
proving that a given supposition leads directly to an ab- 


surdity. 

RE-DU€' TION, n. (Fr.; L. reductio.] 1. The act of reduc- 
ing. or state of reduced. 2. The act of making lesa, 
or atate of being made less. 3. A conquering or subduing, 
as of a country.—4. In arithmetic, the bringing of numbers 
of different denominations into one denomination.—5. In 
algebra, the reduction of an equation consists in bringing 
the unknown quantity by itself on one side, and all the 
known quantities on the other side without destroying the 
equation. Day.—6. Reduction of a figure, draught, &c., 
the copying of it on a smaller scale than the original.—7. 
In surgery, the restoring of a dislocated or fractured bone 
to its proper place or state.--8. In metallurgy, the separa- 
ting of a mctal from other substances with which it is com- 
bined ; revivification. Ure.—Syn. Diminution ; lessening ; 
decrease ; abatement; curtailment; subjugation; con- 
queat; subjection, 

RE-DU€'TI1VE, a. (Fr. reductif.} Having the power of re- 
ducing.— Brevint. 

RE-DUC' TIVE, n. That which has the power of reducing. 

RE-DUCTIVE-LY, adv. By reduction; by consequence. 

RE-DUN'DANCE, 22. (L. redundantia.] 1. Excess or su- 

RE-DUNDAN.CY, perfluous quantity; superfluity ; su- 

rabundance.—2, In discourse, superfluity of words. 

RE-DUNDANT, a. 1. Excceding what is natural or neces- 
sary. 2. Using more words or images than are necess 
or useful—3. In music, a redundant chord is one whic 
contains a greater number of tones, semitones, or less in- 
tervals than it does in its natural state, as from fa to sol 
sharp.—SvwN. fuperfluous ; superabundant ; excessive ; 
exuberant; overflowing ; plenti ul; copious. 

REDUNDANT-LY, adv. With supcrfluity or excess; su- 

rfinously ; eupcrabundantly. 

RE-DO’PLI-CATE, v. t. [L. reduplico.] To double. 

RE-DUPLI-CATE, a. Double. 

RE-DU.PLI-CA'TION, n. The act of doubling.—Digby. 

RE.DCTLI-CA-TTYVE, a. Double.— Watts. 

RED'WING, n. A European bird of the thrush family, 
named from the deep orange-red color of its under wing- 
covcrts.—Jardine. 

REE, 2». A small Portuguese coin or money of account, 

RE, $ value about one cighth of a cent. 

REF, v. t. To riddle; to sift; that is, to separate or throw 
off.— Mortimer. [Not in use, or local] 

RE-E€IT'O (re-ek'o), v. t. (re and ecko.) To echo back; to 
reverberate again. 

RE-E€ H'O (rc-ek'o), v. f. To echo back; to return back or 
be reverberated, as an echo.— Pope. 
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RE-EC€II'O (re-ek'o), n. The echo of an echo. 
RE-E€H'OED (re-ek'óde), pp. Returned, as sound; rever. 
berated again. 
RE-E€H'O-ING, ppr. Returning or reverberating an echo 
REECIIY, a. (a misspelling of reeky.) Tarnished with 
smoke or vapor; hence, sweaty ; as, a reechy ncck.— Shak 
REED, ^. (Sax. hreod, reod ; G. ricth.} 1. The common 
name of many aquatic plants, usually having hollow stalks 
or stems with joints. 2 A musical pipe; reeds being an- 
ciently used for instruments of music. 3. A littic tube 
through which a hautboy, bassoon, or clarionet is blown. 
4. An arrow, as made of a reed headed. 5. Thatch; ' West 
of England.) 6. That part of a loom by which the threads 
of the warp are separated in Wem 
REED-CROWNED, a. Crowned with reeds.—Hcmans. 
REED-GRASS, ^. A plant, bur-reed, of the genus spar- 


antium. 
RÉED-MICE, n. A plant; also called cat-tail. 
REEDED, a. 1. Covered with reeds.— Tusser. 2. Formed 
with channels and ridges like reeds. 
HEED EN (reed‘n), a. Consisting of a reed or reeds.— 


RE-ED-I-FI-CA TION, n. [from re-edífy.] Act or operation 
of Eg: state of being rebuílt.—D'.4noille, Trans. 

RE-EDT.F1 (fide), pp. Rebuilt. 

RE-ED'-FY, v. t. (Fr. récdifer.] To rebuild ; to build again 
after destruction.—Milon. 

RE-EDT.FY-ING, ppr. Rebuilding. 

REED'LESS, a. stitute of reeds.— May. 

REED'Y,a. 1. Abounding with reeds. T'Àomson.—9. Hav- 
ing the quality of a reed in tone, £ e„ harsh and thick, as a 


REEF, a. [D. + À ; Dan. riv or rift; Sw. ref.) A certain 
portion of a sail, betwcen the top or bottom and a row of 
eyelet holes, or between two rows of eyelet holes, which 
is folded or rolled up to contract the sail, when the vio: 

none of id De. necessary: — 

; R. (G. rif; D. rif. chain or range of ro 1 
at or near the surface dr the water — Brande. š 

REEF, x». A cutaneous eruption; a rash.— (rose. 

REEF, v.t. To contract or reduce the extent of a sail by 
rolling or folding a certain portion of it and making it fast 
to the yard. 

REEF'-BAND, n. A piece of canvas sewed across a sail, to 
strengthen it in the part Where the eyelet holes are formed 
for reefing. 

REEF-LINE, n. A small rope formerly used to reef the 
courses by being passed spirally round the yard and 
through the holes of the reef.— Totten. 

REEF-POINTS, n. p. Flat pece of braided cordage, ta 
pering toward each end, and passed through the holes in 
the reef-band of a snil.— Totten. 

REEF-TA€K:-LE, n. A tackle by which the reef cringles 
on rings of a sail are hauled up to the yard for reefing.- 

otten. 

REEFED (reeft), pp. or a. Having a portion of the top ot 
bottom folded and made fast to the yard. 

REEFTNG, ppr. Folding and making fast to the yard, as a 
portion of a sail. 

REEF'Y, a. Scabby.—Grose. 

REEFY, a. Full of reefs or rocks, 

REEK, n. [Sax. rec] 1. Vapor; steam. 2. A rick. 

REEK, v. i. (Sax. recan, reocan; D. rooken.] To steam; to 
exhale; to emit vapor.— Milton. 

REEKTNG, ppr. or a. Steaming; emitting vapor. 

REEK'Y,a. Smoky ; soiled with smoke or steam; foul. 

REEL, n. (Sax. kreol, reol.) 1. A frame or machine turning 
on an axis, and on which yarn, thread, lines, &c., are 
wound. 2. A lively dance peculir to Scotland.—Bronda, 

REEL, v. t. To wind upon a reel, as thread or yarn from 
the spindlc.— Wilkins. 

REEL, v. i (Sw. ragla.) To stagger; to incline or move in 
WEE first to one side and then to the other; to vacil- 

ate. 

RE-E-LECOT', v. t. (re and elect.) To elect again. 

RE-E-LECT'ED, pp. Elected again; rechosen. 

RE~E-LE€TING, ppr. Electing again. 

RE-E-LE€TION, n. Election a second time, or repeated 
election. —Swift. 

RE-EL-I-6]-BIL1-TY, n. The capacity of being re-elected 
to the eame office. 

RE-EL1-GI-BLE, a. [re and eligible] Capable of being 
elected again to the same Office. 

RE-EM-BARK’, v. t. [re and embark.) To embark or put on 
bonrd again. 

RE-EN-BARK’, v. i To embark or go on board again. 

RE-EM-BXRK-A'TION, n. A putting on board or a going 
on board again. 

RE-EN-BARK ED’ (-bürkt^, Embarked again. 

RE-EN-BARK‘ING, ppr. Embarking again. 

RE-EM-BATTLE, v. t. [re and embattle) To array again 
for battle; to arrange again in the order of battle. 

RE-EM-BAT'TL ED, pp. Arrayed again for battle. 


* See Synopsis. 1, E, f, &c.,long.—K, E, Y, &c., short. —F XR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD;—NOVE, BOOK, 
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RE-EM-BATTLING, ppr. Arranging again in battle array. 
RE-EM-BODTED (bodid), pp. Embodied again. 
RE-EN-BOD’Y, v. t. [re and embody.) To embody again. 
RE-EN-BOD'Y-ING, ppr. Embodying again. 
RE-E-MERGE’, v. í. To emerge a second time. 
PE-PNEROENCE, n. The act of emerging a second time. 


— Lyell. 

REEN‘NG, n. [L. rima.) The opening pf the seams be- 

twcen the planks of a vessel with a calking-iron, for the 
urpose of calking or rccalking them with oakum.—Hebert. 
LN-A€T', v. t. [re and enact.) To enact again. 

RE-EN-ACTED, pp. Enacted again. 

RE EDMASTING ppr. Enacting anew; passing again into 
a law. 

RE-EN-A€' TION, n. The passing into a law again. 

RE-EN-ACTMENT, n. e enacting or passing of a law a 
second time ; the renewal of a law.— Key. 

RE-EN-FORCE’, v. t. [re and enforce.) To strengthen with 
new force, assistance, or support. 

RE-EN-FORCE, n. That part of a cannon near the breech, 
which is made stronger than the rest.— Totten. 

RE-EN-FORCED (re-en-forst), pp. Strengthened by addi- 
tional force, troops, or ships. 

RE-EN.FORCEMENT, n. 1. The act of re-enforcing. 9. 
Additional force; fresh aasistance; particularly, additional 
troops or force to augment the strength of an army or of 
ships. 3. Any augmentation of strength or force by some- 
thing added. 

RE-EN-FORC‘ING, ppr. Strengthened by additional force. 

RE-EN-GAGE’, v.t. To engage a second time. 

RE-EN-GAGE’, v. £ To engage again; to enlist a second 
time; to covenant again.—A/uford. ' 

RE-EN-GAGED’, pp. Engaged a second time. 

RE-EN-GAG‘ING, ppr. Engaging or covenanting again. 

RE-EN-JOY', v. t. [re and enjoy.] To enjoy anew, or a sec- 
ond time.— Pope. 

RE-EN-JOY ED’ (re-cn-joyd), pp. Enjoyed again. 

RE-EN-JOY'ING, ppr. Enjoying anew. 

RE-ENJOYMENT n. A second or geris enjoyment. 

RE-EN-KIN'DLE (-kin'dl), v. t. [re and enkindle.) To en- 
kindle again; to rekindle.— Taylor. 

RE-EN-KINDLED (kin'dld) pp. Enkindled again. 

RE-EN-KINDLING, ppr. Enkindling anew. 

RE-EN-LIST* e.t. To enlist a second time. 

RE-EN-LIST'ED, pp. Enlisted anew. 

RE-EN-LISTING, ppr. Enlisting anew. 

RE-EN-LIST'MENT, n. A second enlistment. 

«E-EN-STAMP' v. t. To enstamp again. — Bedell. 

«E-EN'TER, v. t. [re and enter.) To enter again or anew. 
It is applied, in engraving, to the passing of the graver 
into those incisions of the plate, so as to deepen them, 


where the acid has not bitten in sufficiently.— Brande. 
RE-EN'TER, v.i To enter anew. 
RE-ENTERED, Entered again. 
RE-ENTER-ING, ppr. 1. Entering anew. 2. a. Entering 


in return ; as, re-entering angles ; opposed to salient angles. 
RE-EN-THRONE', v. t. [re and enthrone.] To enthrone 
again ; to replace on a ne.—-Southern. 
rea ED’ (re-en-thrónd^, pp. Raised again to a 
throne. 
RE-EN-THRONE'MENT, n. A second enthroning. 
RE-EN-THRONTNG, ppr. Replacing on a throne. 
RE-EN'TRANCE, n. (eid entrance.] The act of entering 


ga 

RE-ES-TAB'LISH ED (-es-tablisht) pp. or a. Established 
or confirined again. 

RE-ES-TAB'LISH-ER, n. One who establishes again. 

RICE PABDISSUBG, ppr. Establishing anew; confirm- 

ng again. 

RE-ES-TABLISH-MENT, n. The act of establishing again ; 
the state of being re-established ; renewed confirmation ; 
restoration. 

t RE-ES-TATE, v. t. [re and estate.) To re-cstablish. 

REEVE, n. [Sax. gerefa; G. graf.) An officer, steward, or 
governor.—Brande. (Obsolete, except in compounds, as 
shire-rceve (i. e., sheriff), port-reeve, &c.) 

pM n. A bird, the feme of i ruff. " 

TE, v. t. ; pret. and pp. Rove. In seamen's language, 
to pass the end of a rope through any hole in a block, 
thimble, cleat, ring-bolt, cringle, &c.— Totten. 

REEVE. v.e To talk inconsistently. [Craven dialect.) 

RE-EX.AMTN.A-BLE (x as gz), a. That may be re-exam- 
ined or reconsidered.—Judge Story. 

RE-EXAMINATION, n. A renewed or repeated examina- 

on. 

RE-EX-AMTNE, v. t. 

RE-EX-AM'INED, pp. Examined again. 

RE-EX-AM'TN.ING, ppr. Examining anew. 

RE-EX-CHANGE, n. [re and ezchange.] 1. A renewed ex- 


[re and ezamíne.] To examine anew. 
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change.—2. In commerce, the c 
of exchange or draft which bas bccn dishonorcd in a for- 
eign counu and returned to that country in wbich it was 
made or indorsed, and thero taken up.— Bouvier. 

RE-EX-P6RT', v. t. [re and erport.] To export again; to 
ezpon what has been imported. 

RE-EX'PORT, n. Any commodity re-exported. 

RE-EX-POR-TATION, n. The act of exporting what has 
becn imported. 

RE-EX-PORTED, pp. Exported aftcr being imported. 

RE-EX-PORT'ING, ppr. Exporting what bas beak imported. 

RE-FASHTON, v... To form or mold into shape again. — 
MacknigM. 

RE-FASH'IONED, pp. Fashioned again. 

RE-FASIVION-ING, ppr. Sha a second time. 

t RE-FE€T', v. t. (L. refectus, rcfcio.] To refresh; to re 
store after hunger or fatigue.— Brown. 

RE-FE€'TION, n. [Fr.; L.refectio.] 1. Refrcshment after 
hunger or fatigue.—2. In monasteries, a spare meal or re- 


pas 

RE-FE€TIVE, a. Refreshing; restoring. 

RE-FE€TIVE, n. That which refreshes. 

*RE-FE€TO-RY, n. [Fr. refectoire.] A room for refresh. 
ment or meals; originally, a hall or apartment in com 
vents and monasteries, where a moderate repast is taken. 

RE-FEL', v. t. [L. rude] To refute; to disprove; to re 
press—Shak. [Little used.) 

RE-FER', v. t. [L. refero ; Fr. referrer.) 1. To direct, leave, 
or deliver over to another person or tribunal for informa- 
tion or decision. 2. To reduce, as to the ultimate end. 3. 
To rcduce; to assign; as to an order, genus, or clase. 

RE-FER’, v. £ 1. To point or have refercnce; as, this re- 
fers to the habits of the people. 2. To appeal; to have re 
course; toapply.— Bacon. 3. To have respect to by intima- 
tion without naming.—SyvN. To relate; recur; allude; hint. 

REF’ER-A-BLE, a. 1. That may be referred; capable of 
being considercd in relation to something else. 2. That 
may be assigned ; that may be considered as belonging to 
or related to. 

REF-ER-EE' n. One to whom a thing is referred ; particu- 
loriy, a person appointed by a court to hear, examine, and 

decide a causo between parties, pending before the court, 

and make report to the court.—In New England, a referes 
differs from an arbitrator, in being appointed by the cour* 
to decide in a cause which is dependi £ before that court 
an arbitrator is chosen by parties to decide a cause between 
them. 

REF'ER-ENCE, n. 1. A sending, dismission, or direction to 
another for information. 2. Relation; respect; view to- 
ward. 3. Allusion to.—4. In laso, the process of assienin 
a cause dcpending in court, for a hearing and decision, to 

KP a ated by the court. 

F-ER-EN'TIAL, a. That contains a reference; that 
oints to something out of Ítself.—Smart. 

| F-ER-END'A-RY, n. 1. One to whose decision a cause 

is referred; a referee; [obs.] 2. An officer who delivered 

the royal answer to petitions.—3J. In early history, an offi- 

cer charged with the procuring and dispatching of di- 
lomas and decrees.— Brande. 

t KE FER'MENT, n. Reference for decision.— Laud. 

RE-FER-MENT.', v. t. [re and ferment.) To ferment again 

RE-FERRED’ (re-ferd), pp. Dismissed or directed to an 
other ; assigned, as to a class, order, or cause; assigned by 
a court to persons appointed to decide. 

RE-FERRI-BLE, a. t may be referred; referable. 

RE-FER'RING, por. Dismissing or directing to another for 
information; alluding; assigning, as to a class, order, 
cause, &c.; or assigning to private (edi for decision. 

RE-FIND! v. t. [re and find.) To find again; to experience 
anew.—Sandys. 

RE-FINE, v. t. [Fr. rafiner; It. rafinare; Sp., Port. refinar.) 
1. To purify, in a general sense ; applied to liquors, to dep- 
urate; to defecate; to clarify; to separate, ns liquor, 
from all extraneous matter.—2. Applied to metals, to p 
arate the metallic substance from all other matter. 3. To 
purify, as manners, from what is gross, clownish, or vul 
gar; to polish; to make elegant. 4. To purify, as lan. 
guage, by removing vulgar words and barbarisms. 5. To 
purity, as taste; to give a nice and delicate perception of 

eauty and propriety in literature and the arta. 6. Te 
p. &s the mind or moral principles. 

RE-FINE' v. £ 1. To improve in accuracy, delicacy, or in 
rr that constitutes excellence. 2. To become pure, 
to be cleared of feculent matter. 3. To affect nicety. 

RE-FINED' (re-fInd^, pp. or a. Separated from cxtrancous 
matter; freed from alloy, &c., as metals; c as 
liquors ; separated from what is coarse, rude, or improper. 

| —Syvs. Purified; polished; polite; gentcel; clegant 

RE-FIN'ED.LY, adv. With affected nicety or clcgance. 

RE-FIN'ED-NESS, m. State of being refined; purity ; ro- 

' finement ; also, affected purity. . 

' RE-FINE'MENT, n. 1. The act of purifying by separating 

from a substance al] extraneous matter; à clearing from 
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drosa, alloy, drega or recremcut 2. The state of being 
pare. 3. An improved or advanced state of language; 
purity. 4. Nice senso or observance of the civilitics of so- 
cial intercourse and of graceful decorum. 5. Purity of 
taste; Dice perception of beauty and propriety in litera- 
ture and the arta. 6. Purity of mind ane m:cals; nice 
pereersion and observance of rectitude in moral principles 
and practice. 7. Purity of heart; tlic state of the heart 
purined trom sensual and cvil affections. 8. Artificial 
practicc ; eubtilty ; as, the refacment of cunning— Rogers. 
9. Affectation of nicety, or of clegant improvement; as, 
the refinements of lovic.—S¥N. Puritication ; porns polite- 
nese: c-utility; elegancc ; cultivation; civilization. — 

RE-FIN ER, a. ` 1. One who retines mctals or other things. 
2. An improver in purity and elegance. 3. An inventor 
of L upotdtious eubtilties; onc who is over nicc m discrim- 
ination, in argument, rcasoning, philosophy, £c. i 

RE-FIN ER-Y, r. The place and apparatus for refining 
tuetals. 

RE-FINING, ppr. Purifying; separating froin alloy or any 
extrancous matter; polishing; improving in accuracy, 
delicacy. or purity. l I 

RE-FIN ING, a. 1. The ect or process of purifying; partic- 
ularly, the purification of a metal from an alloy or other 
substance.—Hebert. 2. The use of excessive refinement 
or subtilty. 

RE-FIT, e.t. (re and fi.) To fit or prepare again; to re- 

; to restore after dumagc or decay. 

RE-FIT, e. L To repair damages; as, the admiral returncd 
to reft.— Belsham. 

RE.FITMENT, a. A fitting out a second time. 

RE-FITTED, pp. Prepared again; repaired. 

RE-FITTING, ppr. Repairing after dar or decay. 

RE-FLE€T, c. t. (L. reflecto ; Fr. reflechir; lt. riflettere.) To 
throw back; to cause.to return after striking upon any 
surface, as light, heat, &c. 

RE-FLEOT, v.i L To throw back light, heat, &c.; to re- 
turn rays or beams. 2. To bend back. 3. T'o throw or 
turn back the thoughts upon the past operations of the 
mind or upon past events. 4. To bestow attentive con- 
sideration; to revolve in the mind. 5. To bring reproach. 


— To reflect on, to cast censure or reproach. Swift—Syn.. 


To consider; think; cogitate; meditate; contemplate; 
ondcr; muse; ruminate. 
RE-FLECTED, pp. or a. Thrown back; returned. 
RE-FLE€TENT, a. Bending or fying back.—Digby. 
RE-FLECTI-BLE, a. That may be reflected or thrown 
back.—Gregory. i 
RE-FLECTING, ppr. 1. Throwing back, as light, heat, &c. 
2. Turning back, as thoughts upon themselves or upon 
past events. —3. Reflecting on, casting censure Or re- 


proac à 

RE-FLEETING, a. 1. Throwing back light, heat, &c., as a 
mirror or other surface. 2. Accustomed to reflection or 
thought: rcflective.-—Reftecting telescope. Sce TELESCOPE. 

REFLECTING CIR'€LE n. An instrument for measur- 
ing an-s hy retlection. — Brande. 

RE-FLECT'UNG-LY, adv. With rcflcction; with censure. 

RE-FLECTION, n. (from reflect.) 1. A turning back after 
striking upon any surface ; as, the reflection of light, heat, 
or sound ; tlie reflection of an clastic body. 2. The act of 
bending back. 3. That which is retlccted. 4. The opera- 
tion of the mind by which it turns its views back upon it- 
self and its opcrations. 5. Thought thrown back on itself, 
on the pest or on the absent. 6. The expression of thought. 
7. Attentive consideration. 8. Censure; reproach cast; 
as, a reflection on one's honesty.—Syn. Meditation; con- 
templation; rumination; cogitation; considcrance ; mus- 
ing; thinking. 

RE-FLE€CTIVE, a. 1. Throwing back imagcs. 2. Consid- 
cring thc operations of the mind or things past.—Prior. 

RE-FLEC'"1VE-LY, adv. By reficction. 

RE-FLE@1OR, n. 1. One who reficcts or considcra.— 
Boyle 2. Somcthing having a polished surface for reflect. 
Li Jght or heat, as the reficctor of a lamp, &c. 

REFLEX, a. [L. reflexus.) 1. Directed back; retroactive. 
4 Desirnating the parts of a ting illuminated by light 
reflected from another part of the samc picture.—3. In bot- 
any, bnt back , reficcted. 

KE-FLEX', n. 1. Reflection —Hooker ; [obs.] 2. The light 
need fro: an enlightened surface to one in shadc.— 

Filt. 

RE-FLEX', v. t. 1. To reficct—Skak. 2. To bend back; to 
turn bark..—(;regory ; [little used.) 

RE-PLEXED' (rc-flekst), pp. or a. Reficcted.—In botany, 
suddenly bert backward.— Lindley. 

RE-FLEX-I-EIL'I-TY, n. The quality of being rcficxible or 
capable of being rcflected.— Newton. 

RE-FLEX'I-BLE, a. Capable of being reflected or thrown 
unek mero 

RE-FLEXTON. See REFLECTION. 

KE-FLEXT.TY, n. Capacity of being reficcted. 

RE-FLEXYTVE, a. Having respect to something past. 
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RE-FLEX‘IVE-LY, adv. In a dircction backward.— Gov. of 
the Tongue. 

RE-FLOAT, n. [re and float.) Reflux; cbb; a flowing back 
—Racon. [Little used.) 

RE-FLO-RES'CENCE, n. [re and florescence.] A blossom 
ing ancw. 

RE-FLOURISH (re-flurish), v. i. (re and ffourisk.) To flour. 
ish anew.—ALilton. 

RE-FLOURISH-ING, ppr. Flourishing again. 

RE-FLOW’, v. i. [re and flow.) To flow back; to ebb. 

RE-FLOW'ING, ppr. Flowing back; ebbing.—Darwin. 

cpu E ERAS, ON n. A flowing back. 

E -ENCE 
REFLU-EN-CY, fe A flowing back—Montag i. 
REFLU-ENT, a. [L. refluens.) 1. Flowing back; ebbing, 

2. Flowing back ; returning. A 
RE'FLUX, n. [Fr.; L. refuzus.] A flowing back; the re- 

turning of a tluid.—Droiwn. 

RE-FOC'IL-LATE (-fos'l-late), v. t. (It. refocillare; Sp. re- 
focilar ; L.refocillo.] To refresh ; torevive; to give new 
vigor to. [Lütle used.) 

RE.FOC-IL-LA'TION, n. The act of refreshing or giving 
new vigor; restoration of strength by refreshment. [ Rare.) 

RE-FO-MENT,, v. t. (re and foment.) 1. To foment anew; 
to warm or cherish again. 2. To excite anew. 

RE-FO-MENT'ED, pp. Fomcented or incited anew. 

RE-FO-MENTING, ppr. Fomenting anew; exciting again. 

RE-FORM,, v. t. [Fr. reformer; L. reformo.) 1. To change 
from worse to better; to bring back to a former good 
state, or to bring from a bad to a good state. 2. To 
change from bad to good; to remove that which is bad or 
corrupt—Syn. To amend; correct; emcnd; rectify; 
mend; repair; better ; improve; restore; recl 

RE-FORM', v. i. To abandon that which is evil or co t, 
and return to a good state; to be amended or corrected. 

R£-FORM', v. t. [re and form.) To form again; to create 
or shape anew. 

RE-FORN’, n. A changing for the better; a reforming ot 
what is defcctive, vicious, corrupt, or depraved.— Sx. 
Reformation ; amendment; rectification; correction. 

REF-OR-MA'DO, n. Jer] 1. A monk adhering to the ref- 
ormation of his order.— Weever. 2. An officer retained in 
his regiment when his company is disbanded.— Ben Jonson. 

tRE-FORN'AL-IZE, v.i. To affect reformation ; to pretend 
to correctness.— Lee. 

REF-OR-MATION, n. L. The act of reforming, or chang- 
ing for the better, life, manners, or any thing vicious or 
corrupt. Dryden.—2. By way of eminence, the change of 
religion in the European churches to its primitive parity, 
begun by Luther, A.D. 1517.—Syn. Reform; amendment; 
correction; rectification. 

R£-FOR.MA'TION, n. The act of forming anew; a second 
forming in order. —Mirford. 

orming again; baving the quality 
of renewing form.—Good. 

RE-FORM'A-TO-RY, a. Tending to produce reformation. 

RE-FORMED' (re-formd^, pp. ora. 1. Restored to a good 
state; amended ; corrected.—2. a. In ecclesiastical history, 
a term denoting, in its widest scnsc, all who ecparated 
from the Roman Catholic Church at the era of the Refor- 
mation. In a morc specific senscgit denotes those who 
separated from Luther on the doctrine of consubstantia- 
tion, &c., and carried the reformation, as they claimed, to 
a higher point. The Protestant churches founded by them 
in Switzerland, France, Holland, and part of Germany 
were called the Reformed churches.— Encyc. Am. 

RE'-FORMED', pp. Formed anew. 

RE-FORM'ER, n. 1. One who effects a reformation or 
amendment. 2. One of those who commenced the ref 
ormation of religion in the sixteenth century. 

RE-FORM‘NG, ppr. or a. Correcting what is wrong; amend- 
ing; restoring to a good state. 

R£'-FORM'TNG, ppr. Forming anew. 

RE-FORN'IST, n. 1. One who is of the reformed religion. 
2. One who proposes or favors a reform. 

RE-FOR-TI-FI-CA"TION, n. A fortifying a second time. 

RE-FOR’TI-FIED, pp. Fortified anew. 

RE-FOR'TI-F?, v. t. [re and fortify.) To fortify anew. 

RE-FOR'TI-FT-ING, ppr. Fortifying again. 

RE-FOS’SION (-fosh'un), n. The act of digging up.—Bp. Hall 

RE-FOUND,, v. t. [re and found.) To found or cast anew 

RE-FOUND'ED, pp. Foundcd again. 

RE-FOUND'ER, n. One who retounds. 

RE-FOUND'ING, ppr. Founding agein. 

RE-FRA€T, v. t. [L. refractus.) To break the retural 
course of the rays of light; to cause to deviate from a di- 
rect course, 

RE-FRA€T'ED, pp. or a. 1. Turncd from a direct course. 
as rays of light.—2. a. In botany and conchology, bent back 
at an acute angle. 

RE-FRA€T ING, ppr. 1. Turning from a direct course. 2 
a. That turns rays from a direct course,—Refracting tele 
scope. See TELESCOPE. 


* See Synopsis. 1, È, I, &c., long. —K, E, f, &c., shert.—FÁAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK 
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RE-FRAC€'TION, n. In optics, the change in the direction 
of a ray of light caused by the difference of density in the 
medium or mediums through which it passes.—Refrac- 
tiow, in mechanics, is more commonly called deflection, 
which see.—Double refraction, the refracting of light in 
two directions, and consequent production of two distinct 
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RE-FRACTIVE, a. That refracts, or has power to refract 
or turn from a direct course; pertaining to refraction. 

RE-FRA€TO-RI-LY, adv. In a refractory manner. 

RE-FRA€T'O-RI-NESS, x. [from refractory.) 1. Perverse 
or sullen obstinacy in opposition or disobedience.—2. Ap- 
plied to metals, ditticulty of fusion. 

RE-FRA€T‘O-RY, a. (Fr. refractaire; L. rcfractarius.] 1. 
Sullen or stitf in opposition or disobedience ; as, a refract- 
ory pupil or son. 2. Difficult or impossible to be man- 
ied. ; obstinately unyielding, as a horse. —3. Applied to 
metals, difficult of fusion ; not easily yielding to the force 
of heat.—SvN. Perverse; contumacious; unruly; stub- 
born; obstinate; ungovernable ; unmanageable. 

RE-FRACTO-RY, n. 1. A person obstinate in opposition 
or disobedience. 2. Obstinate opposition ; del 

* RE-FRa'GA-BLE or REF'RA-GA-BLE, a. [L. refragor.) 
That may be refuted, that is, broken. 

RE-FRAIN', v. t. (Fr. refrener ; It. rinfrenare ; L. refreno.) 
To hold back; to restrain; to keep from action. 

RE-FRAIN’, v. ài To keep one's self from action or inter- 
ference.—SxN. To hold back; forbear; abstain; withhold. 

RE-FRAIN’, n. [Fr. refrein.) The burden of a song; a kind 
of musical repetition.— Mason. 

RE-FRAIN ED’ (re-fránd), pp. Held back; restrained. 

RE-FRAINTNG, ppr. Holding back; forbearing. 

R£-FRAME:, v. t. (re and frame] To frame again. 

R£-FRAMED:! pp. Framed anew. 

R£-FRAM'ING, ppr. Framing again. 

RE-FRAN-GI-BIL'I-TY, n. The disposition of rays of light 
to be refracted or turned out of a direct course, in passing 
out of one transparent body or medium into another. 

RE-FRAN'GI-BLE, a. (L. re and frango.] Capable of being 
refracted or turned out of a direct course in passing from 
one medium to another, as rays of light. 

REF-RE-NA‘TION, n. The act of restraining. 

RE-FRESH' v. t. (Fr. rafraichir ; It. rinfrescare; Sp., Port. 
refrescar.) 1. To make coo); to allay heat. 2. To give 
new strength to; to relieve after fatigue. 3. To give new 
animation after depression; as, to refresh the mind. 4. To 
PERS by new touches any thing impaired.— Dryden. 
5. To give life to what is drooping, as vegetation.—Syn. 
To cool; refrigerate ; invigorate ; revive; reanimate ; ren- 
ovate; renew; restore; recreate; enliven; cheer. 

I RE-FRESH', n. Act of refreshing.— Daniel. 

RE-FRESHED' (re-fresht), pp. Cooled ; invigorated ; re- 
vived ; cheered. 

RE-FRESH'ER, n. He or that which refreshes, revives, or 
Ere AC BAN 

RE-FRESH'NG, ppr. or a. Cooling; invigorating; reviv- 
ing; reanimating. 

RE-FRESH1NG, n. L Refreshment; relief after fatigue or 
sufferin 3e nias 2. Refreshment in spiritual things. 
—Acta, li, 19. 

RE-FRESH'ING-LY, adv. So as to refresh or give new life. 

RE-FRESHING-NESS, x. The quality of refreshing. 

RE-FRESH'MENT, n. 1. Act of refreshing, or new strength 
or vigor received after fatigue; relief after suffering. 2. 
New life or animation after depression. 3. That which 

af fresh strength or vigor, as food or rest. 

-FRET', n. The burden of a song.— Dict. 

ME-FRIG'ER-ANT, a. Cooling; allaying heat. 

RE-FRIG'ER-ANT, n. Among physicians, a medicine which 
abates heat or cools. 

RE-FRIO'ER-ATE, v. t. (L. refrigero.| To cool; to allay the 
heat of; to refresh.— Bacon. 

RE-FRIG'ER-A-TED, pp. Cooled. 

RE-FRIG’ER-A-TING, ppr. Allaying heat; cooling. 

RE-FRIÓ-ER-A'TION, n. The act of cooling ; abatement of 
heat; state of being cooled.— Bacon. 

RE-FRIGER-A-TIVE, a. Cooling. 

RE-FRIÓ'ER-A-TIVE, n. A deriv f that allays heat. 

RE-FRIG'ER-A-TOR, n. 1. An air-tight box for keeping ar- 
ticles cool in summer by means of ice. 2 An apparatus 
for rapid cooling connected with a still, &c.— Francis. . 

RE-FRIG'ER-A-TO-RY, a. Cooling; mitigating heat. 

RE-FRIGER-A-TO-RY, n. 1. In distillation, a vessel filled 
with cold water, through which the worm passes, by which 


means the vapors are condensed as they pass through the ! 


worm. 2. Any thing internally cooling. 
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from danger, distress, or calamity; a strong-hold; any 
place inaccessible to an encmy. 3. An expedient to se 
cure protection or defense. 4. Expedicut in general- 
Syn. Shelter; asylum; retreat; covert. 

REFUGE, v. t. To shelter; to protect. 

t REFUGE, v. i. To take refuge.—Sir J. Finet. 

REF-U-GEE’, n. (Fr. refugié.] 1. One who flies to a shelter 
or place of safety.— den. 2. One who, in times of per. 
secution or politica! commotion, tlees to a foreign power 
or country for safety. 

RE-FUL'ÓENCE, 1n. (Ee refulgens.] A flood of light; splen 

RE-FUL'GEN-CY, § dor. i 

RE-FUL'GENT, a, Casting a bright light; shining; splendid. 

RE-FUL'ĠENT-LY, adv. With a flood of light; with great 
brightness. 

RE-FUND! v. t. (L. refundo.) 1. To pour back. 9. To re- 

ay; to return in payment or compensation for what has 
n taken; to restore. 

RE-FUND'ED, pp. Poured back; repaid. 

RE-FUND'ER, n. One who repays what is received. 

RE-FUND'ING, ppr. Pouring back ; returning by payment 
or compensation. 

RE-FURBISH, v. t. To furbish a second time. 

RE-FUR'BISH ED (.fur'bisht), pp. Furbished again. 

RE-FURBISH-ING, ppr. Furbishing again. 

RE-FÜS'A-BLE, a. That may be refused. 

RE-FÜ'SAL, n. 1. The act of refusing; denial of any thing 
demanded, solicited, or oflered for acceptance. 9. The 
right of taking in preference to others; the choice of tak- 
ing or refusing; option; pre-emption. 

RE-FUSE’, v. t. (Fr. refuser; Port. refusar.) 1. To deny a 
request, demand, invitation, or command ; to decline to do 
or t what is solicited, claimed, or commanded. 9. To 
decline to accept what is offered. 3. To reject, as reproof. 
—Prov., Xx. 17. 

RE-FÜSE' v. i To decline to accept; not to comply: 
REFUSE (ref'yüse), a. (Fr. refus.] Literally, refused ; re- 
jected; hence, worthless; of no value; left as unworthy 
of reception. 

REFUSE, n. That which is refused or rejected as use- 
less; waste matter. Addison.—Syn. Dregs; sediment; 
scum; recrement; dross; trash. 

tRE-FOSE’,, n. Refusal.—Faizfar. 

RE-FÜSED' (re-fizd’), pp. Penied; rejected not accepted 

RE-FOSER, n. One wko refuses or rejects.— Taylor. 

RE-FÜS1NG, ppr. Denying; declining to accept; rejecting. 

RE-FÜ'TA-BLE,a. That may be refuted or disproved ; that 
may be proved false or erroneous. 

{RE-FOTAL, a. Refutation. 

REF-U-TA'TION, n. (L. refu:zo.] Tho act or 
refuting or disproving; the ect of proving to 
erroneous; confutation ; dieproof. 

RE-FOTA-TO-RY, a. Tending to refute. 

RE-FÜTE, v. t. (Fr. refuter ; L. refuto.) To overthrow by 
arguinent, evidence, or countervailing proof; to prove to 
be false or erroneous.—-Syn. To ere ; confute ; repel. 

RE-FÜT'ED, pp. Disproved; proved to be false or errono- 


ous. 

RE-FÜT'ER, x. One who refutes. 

S ies prr. Proving to be false or erroneous ; con- 

ting. 

RE-GAIN' v. t. [re and gain ; Fr. regagner.) To gain anew, 
to obtain what has escaped or been lost.—Syn. Te 
recover; reobtain ; repossess ; retrieve. 

RE-GAIN ED' (re-gand’), pp. Recovered; gained anew. 

RE-GAIN'ING, ppr. Gaining anew ; recovering. 

RE'GAL, a. [Fr.; L. regalis.) Pertaining to a king; kingly, 
royal; as, a regal title. 

RE'GAL, n. (Fr. régale.] A musical instrument, a small 

ortable finger organ.— Bacon.  [Disused.) 
-"GA'LE, n. [L.] The prerogative of monarchy. 

RE-GALE', n. A magnificent entertainment or treat given 
to embassadors and other persons of distinction. 

RE-GALE' v. t. (Fr. regaler ; Sp. regalar.) To refresh ; to 
entertain with something that delights; to gratify, as the 
senses. 

RE-GALE' v.i “To feast; to fare sumptuously.— Shenstone. 

RE-GAL ED (re-gald^, m. Refreshed; entertained; gratified. 

Be OALE NEN R. freshment ; entertainment ; grati- 

cation. 

RE-GA'LI-A, n. pl. (L.] 1. Ensigns of royalty ; the appara- 
tus of a pes ati the crown, acepte ics Iu law, 
the rights and prerogatives of a king.—3J. Regalia of a 
church, the privileges granted to it by kings; somctimes, 
its patrimony.—Brande. bes 

' RE-GALANG, ppr. Refreshing; entertaining; gratifying. 


process of 
false or 


}REF-RI-GERI-UM, x. (L.] Cooling refreshment; refrig- | RE-GAL'T-TY, x. [from L. regalis; It. realtà ; Fr. royauté.] 


eration.—South. 

. REFT, pp. of reave. 1. Deprived; bereft—SAak. 2. pret. 
of reave. Taken away.—Spenser. 

REET, n. A chink. See RIFT. 


REFUGE, n. (Fr.; L. refugium. refugio.) 1. Protection from ' 


darger or distress. 2. That which shelters or protects 


| Royalty; sovereignty ; kingship.— Bacon. 

| RE'GAL-LY, adv. In a royal manner.—AMil'on. 

; RE-GARD,, v. t. (Fr. regarder ; It. riguardare.) 1. To look 
| toward ; to point or be directed toward.—Sandys. 4. To 
notice with some particularity. 3 Te attcnd to with re- 
spect and estimation. 4. To attend to as a thing that af- 
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fects our interust or bappinces; to fix the mind on as a 
matte? of importance. 5. To hold in respect and aftvc- 
tion. as a friend. 6. To korp with religious or solemn at- 
tention, as the Sabbath. 7. To attend to as something to 
influence our conduct. 8. To bestow serious considera- 
tion on: to lay to heart. 9. To notice with pity or con- 
com. 10. To notice favorably or with acceptance ; to hear 
and answer, as prayer. 11. To love and hold in ceteein ; 
to practice, ns iniquity.—Ps. Ixvi, 13. 12. To have relation 
to or bearing on, as a point in debate ; (rare.]— To regard 
the person, to value for outward honor, wealth, or power. 
Ma*-.. xxiL—Svs. To consider; observe ; remark ; heed; 
mind: respect; esteen ; estimate ; valuc. 

BE-GiRD, m. (Fr. regard ; lt. riguardo.) 1. Look; aspect 
directed to another; [rere] 2 Attention of the mind 
with a feeling of interest; as, a regard for the welfare of 
others. 3. That view of the mind which eprings from 
valur, estimable qualitica, or any thing that excites ad. 
miration. 4. Note; eminence; account; as, a man of 
meanest rewerd.— Spenser. 5. Mutter demanding notice. 
6. Pro«pect; object of sight; [obs.] — 7. In the English 
forest. laws, view ; inspection.—In regard to, with refer- 
ence to; as to.—4/n regard of ia little used.—SvN. Consid- 
cration ; notice ; observance; beed; care; concern ; re- 
spect; estimation; esteem ; attachment; reverence. 

RE-GXRD'A.BLE, a. Obecrvable; worthy of notice. 

RE-GARD ANT, a. 1. In law, a villain regardant is one an. 
nesel to the manor or land.—2 In heraldry, looking be- 
hind, as a lion or other beast. 

RE-GXRD'ED, pp. Noticed; observed; esteemed; re 
epected. 

RE-GXRD'ER, n. 1. One who regards.—2. In English law, 
the regarder of the forest was an officer whose business 
was to view the forest, inspect the officers, and inquire of 
all oflenses and defaults. 

RE-GàARD'FUL, a. Taking notice; observing with care. 
South.—syN. Mindful; heedful; attentive; obscrvant. 
RE-GiRDFUL-LY, edv. 1. Attertively ; heedfully. 2. Re- 
epectfully.—SAak. 
-GARDING, ppr. 1. Noticing; considering with care; 
attending to; observing; esteeming; caring for. 2. Re- 

specting; concerning; relating to. 

RE-GARD'LESS, a. 1. Not looking or attending to. 2. Not 
regarded ; slighted. Spectator; (rare.] — SvN. Heedless ; 
neglisent; careless; indifferent; unconcerned; inattcn- 
tive: unobscrvant ; neglectful. 

RE-GARDLESS-LY, adv. Heedlessly; carelessly; negli- 


renty. 
RE-G XRD'LESS-NESS, n. Heedlessness ; inattention ; neg- 
liecnce.— Whitlock. 
R£-GATITER, v. & To gather or collect a second time. 
RE-GAFH'ERED, pp. Collected again. 
R£-GATII'ER-ING, ppr. Gathering a second time. 
RE-GATTA, n. (It. regatta.) A rowing match between a 


number of boats. 
RÈ'GEL, ln. A fixed star of the first magnitude in Orion’s 
RIGEL, $ left foot.— Brande. 
RL'GEN-CY, n. (L. regens] 1. Rule; authority; govern- 
ment 2. The state or condition of a regent. 3. Vicari- 


ous government. 4. The district under the jurisdiction 
of avicegerent. 5. The body of men intrusted with vica- 
rious covernment. 

REGEN’ER-A-CY, n. The state of being regenerated. 

RE-GEN'ER-ATE, v. t. (L. regenero.) 1. To generate or 

rod o ancw; to form into a new and better state.—2. 
thrology, to renew the heart by a change of affections; 
to imp'ant holy affections in the heart.— Scott. 

REGEN ER-ATE, a. [L. regeneratus.] 1. Reproduced. 2. 
Bora anew ; renovated in heart; changed from a natural 
to a epiritual etate.— Milton. 

RE 3ENER,A-TED,pp.ora. 1. Reproduced. 2. Renewed; 
Vorn again. 

REGEN ER-ATE-NESS, n. The state of be'2g regencratcd. 

REGEN EIVA-TING, ppr. or a. 1. Reproducing; forming 
into a new and better state. 2. Renovating the nu-are by 
th: implantation of holy affections in the heart. 

RE-GOELN-ER-A TION, n. 1. Reproduction ; the act of torm- 
ing into a new and better state.—2 In theology, now birth 
by the grace of God. 

REGEN EH-A-TO-RY, a. Renewing; having the power to 
renew: ending to reproduce or renovatc.— Faber. 

REGENT, a. |L. regens.) 1. Ruling; governing. 2. Exer- 
cising vicarious authority.—Milton. 

REGENT, n. 1. A governor; a ruler. 2. One invested with 
vicarious authority; onc who governs a kingdom in tho 
minority, absence, or disability of the king. —3. In English 
universities, the Regenta, or Regentes, arc members of the 
univers ty who have certain peculiar dutics of instruction 
or government. At Cambridge, all resident Masters of 
Arts of lusa than five years’ standing, and Doctors of lcsa 
than two, are [tegonts. At Oxford, the perum of regcne 
is shorter. At both universities, those of a more advanced | 
standing, who keep their names on the college booka, are 
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called Non-Regents. At Cambridge, the Regents compuse 
the Upper House, and the Non-Regents the Lower House, 
of the Senate or governing ed At Oxford, the Regents 
compose the Congregation, which confers dogrees and 
docs the ordinary business of the univorsity. The Re- 
gents and Non-Regents, collectively, coinpose the Convoca 
tion, which is the governing body in the last resort. Camb 
Cul.—Orf. Guide.—ÀA. In the State of New York, the member 
of a corporate body which is invested with the superin 
tendence of all the colleges, academies, and schools in the 
state. 

RE‘GENT-ESS, n. A protectress of a kingdom.— Cotgrave. 

RE'GENT-SHIP, n. 1. The power of governing, or the offico 
of a regent. 2. Deputed authority. 

RE-GERMIN-ATE, v. i. (re and germinate.) To germinate 
agnin.— Lee. i 

R&GERM'IN-A-TING, ppr. Germinating anew. 

RE-GERM-IN-A‘TION, n. A sprouting or germination anew. 

tRE-GEST, n. A register.— Milton. 

t REG'I-BLE, a. Governable.— Dict. 

REG'I-CIDE, n. (It, Sp. regicida; Fr. regicide.) 1. One 
who intentionally kills a king. 2 The intentional killing 
of aking. 3. A name of reproach given to the judges who 
condemned King Charles I. of England. 

RE-GIME' (rü&-zheem^, n. (Fr.) Mode of living; gevern- 
ment; administration. 

REÓ'I-MEN, n. (L.] 1. In medicine, the regulation of diet 

with a view to the preservation or restoration of health. 

2. Any regulation or remedy which is intended to pro- 

duce beneficial effects by gradual operation.—3. In gram- 

mar, government ; that part of syntax or construction 

which regulates the dependency of words; the words 
verned. 4. Orderly government; reed of order. 
‘Il-MENT, n. (L. regimen.) 1. In military affairs, a body 

of men consisting of a number of companies, usually 8 or 

10, commanded either by a colonel or lieutenant-colonel, 

and by a major. 2. Government; mode of ruling; rule; 

authority.— Hooker ; [obs.] 

REG'I-MENT, v. t. To form into a regiment or into regi- 
ments with proper officera.—Smollet. 

REG-I-MEN'T'AL, a. Belonging to a regiment. 

REG-I-MENT'ALS, n. pl. The uniform worn by the troops 
of a regiment. 

REG’I-MENT-ED, pp. Formed into a regiment; incopora- 
ted with a regiment — Washington. 

R£'GION (ré'jun), n. (Fr., Sp. region ; It. regione; L. regio.) 
1. A tract of land or space of indefinite extent; usually a 
tract of considerable extent. 2. The inhabitants of a re- 
gion of country.—Matt,, ii. 3. A part of the body. 4. 
Place; rank.—Skak.; (rare.] — SvN. District; country ; 
Er dori quarter; division; portion. 

REÓG'IS-TER, n. (Fr. registre, regitre; Low L. registrum.) 1 

A written account or entry of acts, jeg rtg or proceed- 

ings, for preserving and conveying to future times an ex 

act knowledge of transactions. 'l'he word appropriately 
denotes an official account of the proceedings of a public 
body, a prince, a legislature, a court, an incorporated com 
pany, and the like, and in this use it is synonymous with 
record. 2. The book in which a register or record is kept; 
as, a parish register. 3. (Low L. registrarius.] The officer 
or person whose business is to write or enter in a book 
accounts of transactions 4. A lid, stopper, or eliding 
plate, in a furnace, stove, &c., for regulating the admis- 
sion of air and the heat of the fire. 5. The inner part of 
thc mold in which types are cast—6. In printing, the 
correspondence of columns on the opposite sidcs of the 
sheet. 7. A sliding piece of wood, uscd as a stop in an 
o —8. In commerce, a document issued by the custon® 
house, containing a description of a vessel, its name, ton- 
nage, country, ownership, &c., always to be kept on board 
on a foreign voyage as evidence of its nationality. Coast- 
ing-vessels are enrolled, nut registcred. Bouviter.—Syn. 
List ; catalogue ; roll; record; archive; chronicle ; annat. 

REG'IS-TER, v.t. 1. To record ; to write in a book for pre- 
serving an exact account of facts and proceedings. 2. To 
enroll; to enter in a list. 

REG'IS-TERED, pp. or a. Recorded; onrolled. 

REG1S-TER-ING, ppr. Recording; eprolling. 

REGTS-TER-SHIP, n. The office of register. 

REG1S-TRAR, na. A secretary or register; e ially, 

REÓ1S TRA-RY, $ an officer in the English unzversitics, 
who has the keeping of all the public records. 

REG'3.TRAR-S:]IP, x. The office of registrar. 

REÓO-IS-TRA'TION, n. The act of inserting in a register. 

REG'IS-TRY, n. 1. The act of recording or writing in a 
register; enrollment. 2. The place where a register is 
kept. 3. A series of facts recorded. 

RE'GI-UM DO'NUM. |L.| The roya: mft: a sum of mon- 
cy granted yoarly by thc English crown in aid of the 
Presbyterian cl of Ireland.— Brande. 

A name given to the ir 

cumbents of those professorships which have been found 

ed by royal bounty.— Brande. 
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° REG'L E-MENT. n. [F r] Regulation.— Bacon. 

REG LET, n. (Fr.] 1. A flat, narrow molding, used chiefly 
to scparate the parts or membcrs of compartments or 
panels from one another, or to form knots, frets, or other 
ornaments.—Gioilt. 2. A ledge of wood exactly planed, 
used by priaters to separate lines and make the work 
more open. It is thicker than a lead, and is used for the 
saine purpose. 

REG'NAN-CY, n. Reign; predominance. 

REG'NANT, a. [Fr.] 1. Reigning; exercising regal author- 
ity; as, a queen regnant 2. Ruling; predominant ; prev- 
alent; having the chief power.—Swift. 

RE-GORGE’ (re-gor]), v. t. [Fr. regorger.) 1. To vomit up; 
to eject from the stomach ; to tbrow Peck or out again. 

y. 


2. To swallow again. 3. To swalkw e 
e stomach or & 


RE-GORGED’, pp. Ejected again from 
deep place. 

YRE-GRADE, v. £ [L. regredior.] To retire; to go back. 

RE-GRAFT, v. c. [re and ary) To graft again. 

RE-GRAFTED, pp. G again. 

R£-GRAFT'ING, ppr. Grafting anew. 

RE-GRANT, v. t. [re and grant.) To grant back.—Ayliffe. 

RE-GRANT, n. The act of granting back to a former pro- 

rietor. 

RÉ GRANTED, pp. Granted back. 

R£-GRANT'ING, ppr. Granting back. 

RE-GRATE, v. t. [Fr. regratter.) 1. In masonry, to remove 
the outer surface of an old hewn stone, so as to give it & 
frcsh appearance. 2. To offend; to shock; [rare] 3. To 
buy provisions and sell them again in the same market or 
fair; a practice which, by raising the price, is a public of- 
fense and punishable.— Regrating differs from engrossing 
and monopolizing, which signify the buying the whole of 
certain articles, or large quantities, and from forestalling, 
which signifies the purchase of provisions on the way, be- 
fore they reach the market. 

&E-GRAT'ER, ». One who buys provisions and sells them 
in the same market or fair. 

RE-GRATING, ppr. Purchasing provisions and selling them 
in the same market. 

RE-GRATING, n. In masonry, the process of removing the 
outer surface of an old hewn stone, so as to give it a tresh 
appearance.—Ghoílt. 

RES REET, v. t. [re and greet.) To greet again; to re- 

ute. 


R£-GREET", n. A return or exchange of salutation. 
R£-GREET'ED, pp. Greeted again in return. 
R£-GREET'NG, ppr. Greeting again; resaluting. 
RE’GRESS, n. (Fr. regres; L. regressus.) 1. Passage back; 
return. 2. The power of returning or passing back. 

RE-GRESS’, v. i. To go back; to return to a former place 
or state.— Brown. 

RE-GRES'SION (re-gresh'un), x. The act of passing back 
or returning; retrogression ; retrogradation.— Brown. 

RE-GRESS'TVE, a. Passing back; returning. 

RE-GRESSTVE-LY, adv. In a backward way or manner; 
by return.—Johnson. 

RE-GRET', n. (Fr. regret.) 1. Pain of mind at some un- 
toward event. 2. Pain of conscience for some fault 3. 
Dislike ; aversion ; [obs.] —SvN. Grief; concern ; sorrow ; 
lamentation ; repentance ; penitence ; remorse ; self-con- 
demnation. 

RE-GRET,, v. t. (Fr. regretter.] 1. To remember with eor- 
row; to be sorry for. 2 To be uneasy at; [obs.] —SvN. 
To grieve at; lament; sorrow; rue; repent; bewail ; be- 


moan. 2 
RE-GRET'F Wr a. Full of regret—Fanshaw. 
RE-GRETFUL-LY, adv. With regret.—Greenhill, 
RE-GRETTED, pp. Lamented. 


RE-GRETTING, ppr. Lamenting; grie at; repenting. 

t RE-GUERD'ON (re-gerd'un), n. (re, and Fr. guerdon.) A 
reward; a recompense.—Shak. 

t RE-GUERD’ON (re-gerd’un), v.t. To reward.—Shak. 

REG'U.LAR, a. [Sp. regular ; Fr. regulier ; L. regularis.) 
1. Conformed to a rule; agreeable to an established rule, 
law, or principle, to a prescribed mode or to established 
customary forms. 92. Governed by rule or rules; steady 
or uniform in a course or practice.—3. In geometry, a reg- 
ular figure is one whose sidÉs and angles are equal, as a 
square, a cube, or an equilateral triangle. —A regular body, 
or solid, is one comprehended by like, equal, and regular 
plane figures, and whose solid angles are all equal. The 
five regular solids are also called Platonic bodies. [See 
PLATONIC.) 4. Instituted or initiated according to estab- 
lished forms or discipline. 5. Methodical; orderly. 6. 
Periodical. 7. Puraued with uniformity or steadiness. 8. 
Belonging to a monastic order.— Regular troops, troops of 
a permanent army ; opposed to militia, 

REG'U-LAR, n. 1. In the Roman Catholic Church, a mem- 
ber of any religious order who has taken the vows of pov- 
erty, chastity, and obedience, and who has been solcmnly 
recognized by the Church.—Bp. Fitzpatrick. 2. A soldier 
belonging to a permanent army. 
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REG-U-LARI-TY, ». 1. Agreeableness to a rule or to es 
tablished order. 2. Method; certain ordcr. 3. Conform- 
ity to certain principles. 4. Steadincss or uniformity in a 
course. 

REG'U-LAR-LY, adv. 1. In a manner accordant to a rule 
or established mode. 2. In uniform order; at ccrtain in. 
tervals or periods. 3. Methodically; in duc order. 

REG'U-LATE, v. t. 1. To render accordant with rulc, meth. 
cd, or established mode. 2. To put in good order. 3. To 
eubject to rules or restrictions —Syw. T'o adjust ; dispose ; 
mcthodize ; arrange; direct; order; rule; govern. 

REG'U-LA-TED, pp. Adjusted by rulc, mcthod, or forms, 

ut in good order; subjected to rules or restrictions. 

REG -L¿4-TING, ppr. Adjusting by rule, method, or forins, 
reducing to order; subjecting to rules or restrictions, 

REG-U-LÁA'TION, x. 1. The act of regulating or reducing 
to order, 2. A rule or order prescribed by a superior for 


the management of some business, or for the government 
of a company or society. 
REG'7-LA-TIVE, a. Regulating; tending to regulate. 


REG'"U-LA-TOR, ^. L e who regulates, 2. The small 
spring of a watch, which regulates its motions, by retard- 
ing or accelerating them. 3, Any part ofa machine which 
r ates its movements. 

REG’U-LINE, a. Pertaining to regulus or pure metal. 

REGW-LIZE, v.t. To reduce to regulus or pure metal; to 
separate pure metal from extraneous matter. 

REGU-LIZED, pp. Reduced to pure metal. 

REGWU-LIZ-ING, ppr. Reducing to pure metal. 

REGYV-LUS, w. it. Fr. regule. For the plural, some au 
thors write reguli, end others reguluses.] 1. In chemistry, 
the pure metal which, in melting ores, falls to the bottom 
of the crucible ; as, regulus of antimony.—2. In astronomy, 
a star of the first magnitude, in the constellation Leo; 
callcd, also, the Lion's heart. 

RE-GURGI-TATE, v. t. (Fr. regorger.) To throw or pour 
back, as from a deep or hollow place; to pour or throw 
back in great qpanniy, 

RE-GUR'GI-TATE, v. i. To be thrown or poured back.— 


Harvey. 

RE-GUR'GI-TA-TED, pp. Thrown or poured back. 

RE-GUR'GI-TA-TING, ppr. Throwing o> pouring back. 

RE-GUR-GI-TATION, n. 1. The act of pouring back. 2. 
The act of swallowing again ; reabsorption. 

RE-HA-BIL1-TATE, v. t. (Fr. rekabiliter.] To restore to a 
former capacity ; to reinstate; to qualify again ; to restore, 
as . “aya uent to a former right, rank, or privilege lost 
or forfeited. 

RE-HA-BIL/-Ti-TED, pp. Restored to a former rank, 
right rivilege, or capacity; reinstated. 

RE-HA- ILLA TING, ppr. Restoring to a former right, 
rank, ane , or capacity; reinstating. 

RE-HA-BIL-I-TATION, n. The act of reinstating in a for 
mer rank or capacity ; restoration to former rights. 

RE-HEAR’, v. t°; pret. and pp. reheard. [re and hear.) To 
hear again; to try a second time. 

RE-HEARD' (-herd^, pp. Heard again. See Heap. 

R£-HEAR'NG, ppr. Hearing a second time. 

R£-H£AR'TNG, n. 1. A second hearing. .4ddísom.—2. lu 
law, a second hearing or trial. 

RE-HEARS‘AL (re-hers‘al), n. 1. Recital; repetition of the 
words of another or of a written work. 2 Narration; a 
telling or recounting, as of particulars in detail. 3. The 
recital of a piece before the public exhibition of it. 

RE-HEARSE' (re-hers), v. t. 1. To repeat the words of a 
passage or composition; to repeat the words of another. 
2. To give &n oral account of events or transactions. 3. 
To repeat in private for experiment and improvement, 
before a puolic representation.—SyN. To recite; recapit& 
ulate; rccount; detail; describe; tell; relate; narrate. 

RE-HEARSED' (re-herst), pp. Recited ; repeated, as words 
narrated. 

RE-HEARSER (re-hers'er), n. One who recites or nar 
rates. 

RE-HEARSTNG (re-hersing), ppr. Reciting ; repeating 
words; recounting; telling; narrating. 

REI'GLE (re'gl), n. E. régle.] A hollow cut or channel fo1 
guiding any t .— Carew. 

REIGN (rane), v. t. (L. regno; Fr. regner; It. regnare, Sp 
reynar.) 1. To possess or exercise sovereign power or 
authority; to exercise government, as a king or empcror ; 
or to hold the supreme power. 2. To be predominant. 
3. To have superior or uncontrolled dominion. Rom. vi 
—SyN. To rule; govern; direct, control; prevail. 

REIGN (rane), n. [Fr. regne, L. regnum.) 1. Roya. au- 
thority; supreme power; sovereignty; supremacy. 2 
The time during which a king, queen, or emperor pos- 
sesses the supreme authority. 3. Kingdom; cmpire; do 
minion. 4. Power; influence. 5. Prevalence. 

REIGN'ER (rün'er) n. Ruler.—Sherwood. A 

REIGNING (réning), . Or a. 1. Holding or excrcising 
supreme power; ruling; governing, as king, queen, or 
emperor. 2. a. Predominating; prevailing. 
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ETIT MIN ITE, e.t To enlighten again. 

RU HLL-LU-MIN-A TION, wg. Act of enlightening again. 

RE-IM-BARR. See R&-ExBanx. 

RE-LM-ROD'Y, e. £ [re and imbody.) To inbody again. Sce 
Re-F Moony. 

RE-IN-BURS’A-BLE, a That may be repaid.— Hamilton. 

RE-IN-BURSE’ (re-im-burs), e. t. (Fr. rembourser ; lt. rim- 
borsure.) To refund; to replaco in a treasury or in a 
wivate coffer, an equivalent to the sum taken from it, 
oet, cr oxpended. 

RE-IM-BURSEDY (reim-burst), pp. Repaid; refunded ; 
maie cool, as loss or expenso. 

RE-4N-BURSE'NENT (re-im-burs'ment), n. The act of re- 
ayine or refunding; repayment. —Hamilton. 

RE-IM-BURS'ER, n. One who repays or refunds what has 
been lost or expen ; 

RE-IM-BURSING, ppr. Repaying; refunding; making 

as loss or expense, ' 

-IM-PLANT, e. t. [re and implant.) To implant again. 

RE-IN-PLANT'ED, pp. Implanted anew. 

RE-IM-PLANT'ING, ppr. hnplanting again. 

RE-IN-POR-TONE’, e. t. [re and importune) To importune 


RE-IM-POR-TCNED' (.por-tünd), pp. Importuned again. 

RE-IN-POR-TUNTNG, ppr. Importuning again. 

RE-IM-PREG'NATE, v. t. (re and impregnate.) To impreg- 
nate acain.— Brown. 

RE-IN-PREG'NA-TED, pp. Impregnated again. 

RE-IM-PREG'Ni-TING, ppr. Impregnating again. 

RE-IM-PRESS; r. t. (re and impress] To impress anew. 

RE-IM-PRESSE D’ (reim-prest), pp. Impressed again. 

RE-IM-PRESSTNG, ppr. impreseing again. 

RE-DMI-PREZ'SION (-im-presh'un), n. A second or repeated 
impression. 

RE-IM-PRINT, v. t. (re and imprint.) To imprint again. 

RE-IN-PRINT'ED, pp. lmprinted again. 

RE-IM-PRINTING, . Imprinting anew. 

RE-IM-PRIS'ON Mz ‘n), v. t. To imprison a second time. 

RE-IN-PRIS'ONE D, pp. Imprisoned a second time. 

RE-IM-PRIS’ON-ING, ppr. Imprisoning a second time. 

RE-IM-PRIS'O N-NENT, n. The act of confining in prison 
a second time. 

REIN (rane), n. (Fr. réne, from resne.) 1. The strap of a 
bridle, fastened to thc cur . or snnffle on each side, by 
which the rider of a horse restrains and governs him. 
2. The instrument of curbing, restraining, or governing ; 
government.—To gire the reins, to give license ; to leave 
without restraint.— To take the reins, to take the guidance 
or government. 

REIN (rane), v. t. To govern by a bridle.—Ailton. 2. To 
restrain, to control—Shak. 

RE-IN-CUR', v. t. To incur a second time. 

REINDEER, n. (Sex. Arana. See RANE] A ruminant 
mammal, of the deer kind, inhabiting the northern parts 
of both continents. In Europe, it is never found south of 
the Baltic, nor in America south of the St. Lawrence. 

REINEC-KE, n. (Ger, thc fox.) A Gcrman epic poem, 
formerly cclebrated throughout Europc.— Brande. 

REIN ED (rand), pp. Governed by a bridle; controlled. 

RE-IN-FECT,, v. t. [re and infect.) To infect again. 

RE IN-FE€'TA. (L.] The thing not being done or ac- 
complishcd. 

RE-IN-FECTED, pp. Infccted again. 

REIN-FEETING, ppr. Infecting again. 

RE-IN.FE€'TIOUS, a. Capable of infecting again. 

RE-IN-FORCE’, n. That part of a cannon near the breech, 
which is made stronger than the rest; m^re properly, re- 
«nforce.— Totten. 

RE-IN-FORCE, v. t. [re and enforce.) To give new force 
to; to strengthen by new assistance or support. 

RE-IN-FORCE D (rcin-fórst) pp. Strengthened by addi- 


tional force. 
RE-IN-FORCE’MENT, n. New force added; fresh supplies 
of etrength ; particularly, additional troops or ships. 
RF-IN-FOICING, ppr. Adding fresh force to. I 
RE-IN-FCSE’ (-füze^, v. t. To infuse again. 
RE-IN-GRA'TIATE (-shate), v.t. (re and naee) To in- 
atiate again; to recommend again to favor.—Herbert. 
RE-IN-GRA‘TIA-TED, pp. Reinetated in favor. 
RE-IN-GRA'TIA-TING, ppr. Ingratiating again. 
RE-IN-HA B'1T, v. t. [re and inhabit] To inhabit again. 
RE-IN-IIABIT-ED, pp. Inhabited again. 
RE-IN-HABTT-ING, ppr. Inhabiting & second time. 
REINLES: ppr. Governing by a bridle; controlling. 
REIN'LESS (rancies), a. Without rein; without restraint; 
unchecked. 
RE-IN-QUIKE’, v. t. To inquire a second time.— Brown. 
REINS (ránz), n. pl. (Fr. rein, rognon; L. ren, renes.) 1. 
The kidneys; the lower part of the back.—2. In Scripture, 
tha inward parts; the heart, or scat of the affections and 
pasmons. 
walls that sustain the arch.—Gacüt. 
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RE-IN-SERT,, c. t. [re and insert.) To insert a sc«cond nwo 

RE-IN-SERTED, pp. Inserted ngain. 

RE-IN-SERTING, ppr. Inserting again. 

RE-IN-SERTION, n. A eccond inscrtion. 

RE-IN-SPE€T, v. t. To inspect again, as provisions. 

RE-IN-SPEOT'ED, pp. Inspected again. 

RE-IN-SPE€TION, n. The act of inspecting a second time. 

RE-IN-SPIRE, v. t. [re and inspire] ‘To inspiro anew, 

RE-IN-SPIRE D’ (re-in-spird^, pp. Inspired again. 

RE-IN-SPIRING, ppr. Inspiring again. 

RE-IN-SPIRTT, v. t. To inspirit anew. 

RE-IN-STALL’, v. t. To install again; to seat anew. 

RE-IN-STALL. E D (re-in-stawld^), pp. Installed anew. 

RE-IN-STALL/'ING, Installing again. 

RE-IN-STALL'MENT, *. A second installment. 

RE-IN-STATE, v. & [re and ínstate) To place again in 
possession or in a former state ; to restore to a state fron 
which one had been removed. 

RE-IN-STAT ED, pp. Replaced in possession or in a former 
state. 

RE-IN-STATEMENT, n. The act of putting in a former 
state; re-establishment.—Jlarshall. 

RE-IN-STATING, ppr. Replacing in a former state; put 
ting again in possession. 

RE-IN-SUR'ANCE (re-in-shür'ans), n. [re ond insurance.) 
An insurance of property already insured ; a second in. 
surance of the same property. 

RE-IN-SÜRE' (re-in-shüre^, v. t. [re and insure.) To insure 
the same property a second time by other underwriters. 
RE-IN-SURED’ (re-in-shird), pp. Insured a second time 

by other persona. 

RE-IN-SÜR'ING (re-in-shiring), ppr. Insuring a second 
time by other persons. 

RE-INTE-GRATE, v.t. [Fr. reintegrer; L.redintegro.) To 
renew with regard to any state or quality; to restore 
(Little used.) REDINTEGRATE. 

RE-IN-TE-GRA'TION, n. A renewing or making whole 
again. See REDINTEGRATION. 

RE-IN-TER'RO-GATE, v. t. (re and interrogate.) To inter» 
rogate again; to question repeatedly.— Colgrave. 

RE-IN-.THRONE', v. t. To replace on the throne. See Rp- 
ENTHRONE. 

t RE-IN-THRONTZE, v. t. To reinthrone. 

RE-IN-TRO-DOCE;,, v. t. To introduce again. . 

RE-IN-.TRO-DU€'TION, n. A second introduction. 

RE-IN-UN'DATE, v. t. To inundate again. 

RE-IN-VEST", v. t. (re and invest.) To invest anew. 

RE-IN-VEST'ED, Rp: Invested again. 

RE-IN-VES'TI-GATE, v.t. To investigate again.—M. Stuart. 

RE-IN-VES-TI-GATION, ^. A second investigation. 

RE-IN-VEST'ING, TP. Investing anew. 

RE-IN-VEST'MENT, n. The act of investing anew; a see 
ond or repeated investment. 

RE-IN-VIG'OR-ATE, v.t. To revive vigor in; to reanimafe. 

REIS-EF-FEN'DI (rees-), n. A Turkish minister, or rath» 
er, fecretary of state. 

RE-IS'SUE (-ish’shu), v. & To iesu» a second time. 

RE-IS'SUE (-ish’shu), n. A second or repeated issue. 

RE-IS'SUE D (-ish'shüde). pp. Issued again. 

t REIT (reet), n. Sedge; sen-wecd.—Bailey. 

REITER (riter) n. [Gor. a rider.) A name given to the 
b ie a ceva of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
—Bran 

RE-ITER-ATE, v. t. (Fr. reiterer.] To repeat; to repent 


again and again.—Alilton. 

RE-ITER-A-TED, pp. or a. Repeated again and again. 

RE-IT’ER-4-TING, ppr. Repeating sgain and again. 

RE-IT-ER-ATION, n. Repetitiun.— Boyle. 

RE-IT'ER-A-TED-LY, adv. Repeatedly. 

RE-JEOT, v. t. [L. rejicio, rejectus.} 1. To throw away, ns 
any thing uselese or vile. 2. To cast off. 3. To cast of; 
to forsake.—Jer., vii. 4. To refuse to receive. 5. To re- 


RE-JECT'A-BLE, a. That may be rejected. 

REJEC€-TA-MENT'A, n. pl. (from L. rejecto.) “Things 
thrown out or away.—F leming. | [Iil-formed.) 

REM se OUS, a. Not chosen or received ; rejected. 
— oye. 

BEST OLED: pp.ora Thrown away; cast off; refused; 
slighted. 

RE-JE€T'ER, n. One who rejects or refuses.— Clarke. 

RE-JEC€TING, ppr. Throwing away; casting off; refusing 
to t or accept; slighting. 

RE-JECTION, n. [L. rgedtio] The act of throwing away 
the act of casting off or forsaking; refusal to accept or 


grant. 
t RE-JE€-TY’TIOUS (re-jek-tish'us), a. That may be reject 
ed or refused. 
RE-JECTIVE, a. That rejects or tends to cast off. , 
RE-JECTMENT, x. Matter thrown away.— Eaton. 
RE-JOICE' (re-jois), v. i. (Fr. Meum. rejouissant ; Sp. rego- 
cijar. To experience joy and gladness in a high degrec; 
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to be exhilarated with lovely and pleasurable sensations. 
—Svx. To delight; joy; exult; triumph. 

RE-JOICE' (re-jois), v. t. To make joyful; to animate with 
lively, pleasurable sensations.—SYN. To gladden; please; 
cheer; exhilarate; delight. 

t RE-JOICE, n. Act of rejoicing —Brown. 

RE-JOICE D' (re-joist), pp. Made glad; cxhilarated. 

RE-JOICER, 2. One who rejoices.— Taylor. 

RE-JOICING, ppr. or a. Animating with gladness; exhil- 
arating ; feeling joy. 

RE-JOICING, ». 1: The act of expressing joy and glad- 
a 2. Tbe subject of joy. 3. The experience of joy — 

al, vi. 

RE-JOICING.-LY, adv. With joy or exultation.—Sheldon. 
RE-JOIN', v. t. [re and join; Fr. rejoindre.) 1. To join 
again; to unite after separation. 2. To meet one again. 
REJOIN’, v. £ 1. To answer to a reply.—2. In law plead- 
ings, to answer, as the defendant to the plaintiff's repli- 

cation. 

RE-JOIN'DER, n. 1. An answer to a reply; or, in general, 
an answer or reply.—2. In law pleadings, the defendant's 
answer to the plaintiff"s repr on. 

t REJOIN'DURE, n. Act of joining again.—Skak. 

RE-JOINED' (re-joind’), pp. Joined again; reunited. 

RE-JOINTNG, ppr. Joining again; answering a plaintiff's 
replication. 

RE-JOINT,, v. t. [re and joint.) To reunite joints. 

RE-JOINT'ED, pp. Reunited in the joints. 

RE-JOINTING, ppr. Reuniting the joints. 

RE-JOINT'ING, n. The filling up of the joints of stones in 
buildings, when the mortar has been dislodged by age or 
the action of the wesather.—Gnveilt. 

Rob, ^. [re and jolt] A reacting jolt or shock.— 


t RE-JOURN’ (re-jurn), v. t. [Fr. rcajourner.) To adjourn 
to another hearing or inquiry.— Burton. 

RE-JUDGE' (re-juj), v. t. [re and judge.) To judge again; 
to re-examine ; to review ; to call to a new trial and deci- 


sion.— Pope. ` 
RE-JUDGE D’ (re-jujd), Reviewed; judged again. 
RE-JUDG'ING, ppr. Judging again. 
RE-JU'VE-NATE, v.t. To render young again. 
RE-JÜ'VE-NA-TED, pp. or a. Rendered young again. 
RE-JU-VE-NES'CENCE, p [L. re and juvenescens.) A re- 
RE-JU-VE-NES’CEN-CY, § newing of youth; the state of 
being young again. 
RE-JÜ'VEN-IZE, v. t. To render young again. 


RE-JU'VEN-IZE D, pp. Rendered young again. 

RE-JU'VEN-IZ-ING, ppr. Renewin Jou. 

RE-KIN’DLE (kind, v. t. [re and indle.] 1. To kindle 
again; to set on fire anew. 2. To inflame again; to rouse 
anew, 

RE-KINDLED, pp. Kindled again; inflamed anew. 

RE-KIN'DLING, ppr. Kindling again; inflaming anew. 

RE-LAID, pp. Laid a second time. 

RE-LAIS' (ew, n. [Fr.) In fortification, a narrow walk 
without the rampart, to receive the earth may be 
peru down, and prevent its falling into the ditch.— 

a 


RE-LAND*, v. t. [re and land.) To land again; to put on 
land what had been shipped or embarked. 

RE-LAND: v. i. To go on shore after having embarked. 

R£-LAND'ED, pp. Put on shore again. 

R£-LANDTNG, ppr. Landing n 

RE-LAPSE' (re-laps), v. i. D us.] 1. To slip or slide 
back; to return. 2. To fall back; to return to a former 
state, practice, or error. 3. To fall back or return from 
recovety or a convalescent state. 

RE-LAPSE' (re-laps), n. A sliding or falling back, particu- 
larly into a former bad state, either of body or of morals. 

RE-LAPSED’ (-lapst), pp.ora. Fallen back, as into vice or 
error, f 

RE-LAPS'ER, n. One who relapses into vice or error. 

A O ce ppr. Sliding or falling back, as into disease 
or vice. 

RE-LATE' v. t. [L. relatus.) 1. To gre orally or in writing 
the particulars of an event. 2. To bring back; to restore; 
[obs.] 3. To ally by connection or kindred. — To relate 
one’s self, to vent thoughts in words; [ill.)—Sywn. To tell; 
"E ; narrate ; recount; rehearse ; report; detail; de- 
8 


RE-LaATE' v £. To have reference or respect; to refer: 
followed by to. 

RE-LATED, pp. 1. Recited; narrated. 2. a. Allied by 
kindred ; connected by blood or alliance, particularly by 
consanguinity. 

RE-LATER, n. One who tells, recites, or narrates; a his- 
torian.— Swift. 

RE-LATING, ppr. 1. Telling; reciting; narrating. 2. a. 
Having relation or reference ; concerning. 

RE-LA‘TION, n. [Fr.; L. relatio.) 1. The act of telling or 
going over particulars; that which is told. 2. Respect; 
reference; regard; as, in relation to the subject. 3. Con- 
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nection between things; mutual respect, or what one thing 
is with regard to another. 4. Connection by birth or mar- 
riage. 5. A person connected by birth or marriage. 6. 
The direct conformity of parts to a whole and to each 
other; analogy.—SYN. Recital: rehoarsal; narration ; ac- 
count; narrative; tale; detail; desciiption; kindred; 
consanguinity; affinity; kinsman; kinswoman. 

RE-LATION-AL, a. Having relation or kindred.— Tooke. 

RE-LA'TION-SHIP, n. The state of being related by kin- 
dred, affinity, or other alliance. 

REL’A-TIVE, a. (Fr. relatif; L. rclativus.] 1. Having rela- 
tion; respecting. 2. Not absolute or existing by itsclf 
considered as belonging to or respecting somcthing clse 
3. Incident to man in society; as, relative rights and du- 
ties. 4. Particular; positive; (obs.) 

REL’A-TIVE, n. 1. A person connected by blood or affini- 
ty; strictly, one allied by blood; a relation; a kinsman or 
kinswoman. 2. That which has relation to something 
else.—3. In grammar, a word which relates to or repre- 
sents another word, called its antecedent, or which refers 
back to a sentence or member of a seatence. 

REL'A-TIVE.LY, adv. In relation or respect to something 
else ; not absolutely.— Watts. 

REL'A-TIVE-NESS, n. "The state of having relation. 

RE-LATOR, n. In law, one who brings an information in 
the nature of a quo warranto.—Blackstonc. 

RE-LAX', v. t. [L. relazo.] 1. To make less tense or rigid, 
as sinews or strings. 2. To make less close or firm, as 
the joints.— Milton. 3. To make less severe, rigorous, or 
strict, as a law or requirement. 4. To prosecute less as- 
siduously or laboriously, as efforts. 5. To relieve from 
close attention; as, conversation rclazes the student. 6. 
To relieve from constipation ; to open, as the bowels. 7. 
To draw out; to open; as, “to relaz their serried files.” 
—Milton. 8. To make id.—SyvN. To slacken; loos 
en; loose; remit; abate; mitigate; ease; unbend ; divert. 

RE-LAX', v. £ 1. To abate in severity ; to become more 
mild or less rous. 2. To remit in close attention 

t RE-LAX', n. axation.— Feltham. 

RE-LAX'A-BLE, a. That may be remitted.— Barrow. 

RE-LAX'ANT, n. A medicine that relaxes or opens. 

RE-LAX-ATION, n. [Fr.; L. relazatio.) 1. The act of slack 
ening or remitting tension. 2 Cessation of restraint. 3. 
Remission or abatement of rigor. 4. Remission of atten- 
tion or application. 5. An opening or loosening. 

RE-LAX'A-TIVE, a. Having the quality of relaxing. 

RE-LAX ED' (re-laxt), pp. or a. Slackened; loosened; re 
mitted or abated in rigor or in closeness; made less vigor- 
ous; languid. 

RE-LAX'ING, ppr. or a. Slackening; loosening; remitting 
or abating in rigor, severity, or attention; rendering lan- 


id. 

RELAY’ n. [Fr. relais.) 1. A supply of horses placed on 
the road, to be in readiness to relieve others, that a trav- 
eler may proceed without delay. 2. A supply of hunting 
dogs kept in readiness at certain places to pursue the 
game, when the dogs that have been in pursuit are weary. 
3. Any thing laid up or kept in store ; as relays of joy.— 
Young ; [rare.) ' 

RE-LAY', v. t. [re and lay.) To lay again; to lay a second 
time.—Smollet. 

R£-LAYTNG, ppr. Laying a second time. 

RE-LEAS'A-BLE, a. That may be released. 

RE-LEASE' (re-lees), v. t. (usually derived from Fr. rel4- 
cher ; It. rilassare and rilasciare.) 1. To set free from re- 
straint of any kind, either physical or moral; to set free 
from prs confinement, or servitude.— Matt, xv.—Mart, 
xv. 9. To set free from pain, care, trouble, grief, &c. 
3. To set free from obligation or penalty. 4. To let go, as 
a legal claim. 5. To relinquish a right to lands or tene- 
ments, by conveying ít to another who has some right or 
estate in possession. 6. To relax; [obs.]—SxwN. To free 
liberate; loose; discharge; quit; acquit. 

RE-LEASE' n. 1. Liberation or discharge from restraint 
of any kind, as from confinement or bondage. 2. Libera- 
ton from care, pain, or any burden. 3. Discharge from 
obligation or responsibility, as from debt, penalty, or claim 
of any kind; acquittance.—4. In law, a rclease or deed of 
release, is a conveyance of a man’s right in lands or tene- 
ments to another who has some estate in possession; & 


quitclaim. 

RE-LEASED' (re-leest), pp. Set free from confinement: 
freed from obligation or liability ; freed from pain; quit- 
claimed. 

RE-LRAS-EE', n. A person to whom a release is given. 

RE-LEASE'MENT, n. The act of releasing from confine- 
ment or obligation.—Afilton. 

RE-LEAS'ER, n. One who releases. 

RE-LEASING, ppr. Liberating from confinement on re- 
straint ; freeing fom obligation or responsibility, or trom 

n or ot ; aiming. 
REL'E-GATE, v. t. [E igo] To banish; to send inte 
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REL E-GÀ TED, pp. Sent into exile. 

REL E-GA-TING, ppr. Banishing. 

REL-E-GATION, a. (L.relegatio.) The act of banishinent ; 
exile.—.4yliffe. 

RE-LENT, e. & (Fr. ralentir : Sp. relenter.] 1. To soften; 
to becoine less rigid or hard; to give. 2 To (or moist ; 
to deliquescc ; [applied to salts ;]) [obs] 3. To become 
less intensc.—Sidney ; (little .1 4. To soften in tcm- 
per; to become more miki and tender; to feel compassion. 

(RE-LENT, «.& 1. To slackcn. 2 To soften; to mollify. 

1! RE-LENT', pp Dissolved. 

{RE-LENT, n. Remission, stay.—Spenser. 

RE-LENTED, pp. Sottencd in temper. 

RE-LENTING., ppr. Softening in temper; becoming more 
mild or compassionate. 

RE-LENT'ING, n. The act of becoming more mild or com, 
passionate. 

RE-LENTLESS, e Unmoved by pity; insensible to the 
distrcsecs of others ; destitute of tendcrness.—In Afilton, re- 
lentless thoughts are, perhaps, unremitted, intently fixed up- 
on disquicting objects. Johnson.—Syn. Unrelenting ; im- 

lacable; unpitying ; unmercifal; merciless ; pitiless; cruel. 

RE-LENTLESS.-LY, ade. Without pity.—Ea. Rev. 

RE-LENTLESS-NESS, n. The quality of being unmoved 
by pity.— Milman. 

RE-LES-SEE, n. The person to whom a release is executed. 

R£.LES-SOR', n. The person who executes a rclease. 

R£É-LET", v. t. To let ancw, as a house. 

REL'E-VANCE, (tn. 1. The state of being relevant, or of 

REL'E-VAN-CY,§ affording relief or aid. 2. Pertinence; 
applicableness.—3J. In Scots law, sufficiency to infer the 
conclusion. 

REL'E-VANT, a. (Fr.; L. relever.) 1. Relieving; lending 
aid or eupport.—Pownall. 2. Having applicableness or 
pertinence, as an argument. 3. Sufficicnt to support the 
cause. Scots law.—Syn. Pertinent; applicable; apposite; 
sp propriate: suitable ; fit. 

IR Và'TION, n. A raising or lifting up. 

RELTA-BLE, a. That may be relied on or trusted. 

RELIABLE Ha The state of being reliable. 

RELTANCE, n. Rest or repose of mind, resulting from a 
full belief of the veracity or integrity of a person, or of the 
certainty of a fact ; trust; co nce; dependence. 

REL1€, n. (Fr. relique; L. reliquie.] 1. That which re- 
mains; that which is left after the loss or decay of the 
rest. 2. The body or remains of a deceased person; a 
corpse—Pope ; [usually in the plural. 

BREL'T€-LY, ade. Inthe manner of relics.—Donne.  [Rare.] 

RELI€T, n. [L. relictus, relicta.) A widow; a woman 
whose husband is dead.— Sprat. 

RE-LICT ED, a. In law, left bare, as land by the retroces- 
sion of the sea or any water.— Bouvier. 

RE-LIE'TION, x. In law, land left uncovered by the retro- 
ceesion of the sea or any water.—Bouvier. 

RE-LIED, Reposcd on something, as the mind; con- 
fided in; depended. 

RE-LI£F' (re-lcef^, n. (Fr. relief; It. rilevo, rilievo.) 1. The 
removal, in whole or in part, of any evil that afflicts the 
body or mind, as of pain, grief, want, care, anxiety, toil, or 
distress, or of any thing SEDEM or burdensome, by 
which some ease is obtain 2. That which mitigates or 
removcs pain, grief, or other evil. 3. The rclease, as of 
sentinels, from some post or duty, and the substitution of 
others ; also, the person or persons thus eubstituted.—4. 
In sculpture, &c., the projecture or prominence of a figure 
above or beyond the ground or plane on which it is form- 
cd. —Reli is of three kinds: high relicf, (alto relicvo i) 
low relief, (basso relievo ;) and demi relief, [demi relievo.] 
The difference is in the degree of projecture.—5. In paint- 
ing, ort gay bn of projection, or the degree of bold. 
ness which a figure cxhibits to the eye at a distance.—6. 
In feudal law, a fine or composition which the heir of a 
tenant, holding by knight's service or other tenure, paid to 
the lord at the death of the ancestor, for the privilege of 
taking up the estate, which, on strict feudal principles, had 
lapsed or fallen to the lord on the death of thc tenant. 7. 
A removal of some existing grievance, burdcn, wrong, &c., 
by the proper authority. 8. The exposure of any thing by 
the proximity of something clee.—Srn. Alleviation; miti- 
gation; aid; help; succor; assistance; remedy; redress; 

" "rt arre 
ZLYENR, x. One who relics, or places full confidence in. 

RE-LIi: V'A-BLE, a. Capable of being rclicved ; that may 
receive relich—Jfale. 

EE-LIEVE' (re-leeve’), v. t. (Fr. relever ; L. relevo.) 1. To 
set frece, wholly or partially, from pain, gricf, want, anxiety, 
care, toil, trouble, burden, oppression, or any thing that is 
considered to be an evil; to set free from any thing that 
pains the body or distressea the mind. 2. To efford alle- 
viation or relief; as, to relieve eufferings. 3. To relcase 
from a post or station, as sentinels, a guard, or ships, and 
station others in their place. 4. To right; to ect free from 
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any burden, wrong, or oppression, by the proper authori 
ty. 5. To abate the inconvenience of any thing cy change. 
or by the interposition of somcthing dissimilar. 6. To af 
ford assistance or support 7. To sct off by contrast; 
uscd in respect to paming and picturesque cfect. J¥al 
ter Scott.—Syw. To alleviate ; ass ; succor ; assist ; aid; 
help; support; sustain; ease; mitigate; lighten; dimin 
ish ; remove ; free; remcdy ; redress; indemnify. 

RE-LIEVED  (re-leev ^, pp. 1. Frecd from pain or other 
evil; eased or cure ; aided; succored ; dismissed from 
watching. 2. Alleviuted or removed, as pain or distrcss 
3. Sct otf by contrast. 

RE-LI£V'ER, ^. One who relieves; he or that which gives 


casc. 

RE-LI£VTNG, ppr. or a. Removing pain or distress, or 
abating the violence of it; easing ; curing ; RH; dis 
missing from a post, as a sentinel; supporting —Relieving 
arch, sce DISCHARGING ARCH. 

RE-LIE VO (re-lee'vo), w. (It) Relief; prominence of fig 
ures in statuary, architecture, &c.; apparent prominence 


of fi in painting. 

RE-LIGHT (re-lite^, v. t. [re and HI) 1. To light anew 
to illuminate again. 2. To reki ; to set on fire again. 

R£-LIGHT'ED, pp. Lighted anew; rekindled. 

RE-LIGHTING, ppr. Lighting again ; rekindling. 

RE-LI@10N (re-ifun , R. [Fr., Sp. religion ; It. religione; 
L. religio.) 1. Religion, in a compro aene sense, in- 
cludes a belief in the being and pertections of God, in the 
revelation of his will to man, in man's obligation to obey 
his commands, in a state of reward and punishment, and 
in man's accountableness to God ; and also, true godliness 
or piety of life, with the practice of all moral duties.—2 
Religion, as distinct from theology, is godliness or real pie 
ty in practice.—3. Religion, as distinct from virtue or mo- 
rality, consists in the performance of the duties we owe 
directly to God, from a principle of obedience to his will 
4. Any system of faith and worship. 5. The rites of relig 
lon ; in the plural.— Milton. 

t RE-LIGION-A-RY, a. Relating to religion ; pious. 

RE-LIÓTON-ISM, n. The practice of religion; adherence 
to religion.— Stewart. 

n OER n. A bigot to any religious persuasion - 

RE-L16-I-OS1-TY, 2. (L.] Sense of religion; religiousness 

RE-LIÓTOUS (re-lijjjus), a. (Fr. religieuz ; L. religiosus] 1 
Pertaining or relating to religion. 2. Loving and rever 
encing the Supreme Being and obeying his precepts 
[applied to persons.) 3. Devoted to the practice ot re 
ligion. 4. Teaching religion; containing religious sub- 
jects or the doctrines and precepts of religion, as a book. 
5. Characterized by strictness or exactness, such as relig 
jon requires, as observance of duties. 6 Engaged by 
vows to a monastic life ; as, a religious order. 7. Appro 
priated to the performance of sacred or religious duties 
—Syn. Pious; godly; holy; devout; devotional; com- 
scientious ; strict; rigid; exact. 

RE-LIÓTOUS, n. A person bound by monastic vows, or se 
questered from secular concerns and devoted to a life of 
picty and devotion; a monk or friar; a nun. (Liütle 


RELIGIOUSLY, (reJijjus-ly), adv. 1. Piously; with love 
and revcrence to the Supreme Being; in obedience to the 
divine commands. 2. According to the rites of religion. 
3. Rcverently; with veneration. 4. Exactly , strictly, 
conscientiously. 

RE-LIOGTOUS-NESS, n. The quality or state of being relig. 


ious, 
RE-LIN'QUENT, a. Relinquishing. As a noun, one who 


RE-LIN'QUISH (re-link’wish), v. t. [L. relinguo.] 1. To with 
draw from, It may be to forsake or abandon, but it does 
not ptite express the sense of the latter. A man 
may relinquish an enterprise for a time, or with a design 
never to resume it.—In general, to relinquish is to leave 
without the intention of resuming, and equivalent to for. 
sake, but is less emphatical than abandon and desert. 2 
To forbcar; to withdraw from. 3. To give up all claim 
to.— To relinquish back, or to, to give up; to release; to 
surrender.—SyvN. To leave; quit; forsake; forego; re 
sign ; abandon ; desert; renounce. 

RE-LIN'QUISH.ED (rc-link'wisht), pp. Left; quitted; giv 


enu 

RE-LINQUISH-ER, n. One who leaves or quits. 

RE-LIN'QUISH-ING, ppr. Quitting; leaving; giving up. 

RE-LIN'QUISH-MEN', *. The nct of leaving or quitting 
a forsaking ; the renouncing a claim to; abandonment. 

REL1-QUA-RY, w. [Fr. religuaire.) A small chest, box, ot 
casket in which relics are kept.—Gloss. of Archit. 

REL-YQUE' (rel-eek), n. A relic. See RELIC. 

RE-LIQ'UT-/E (re-lik'we-&), n. pl. (L.) Remains of the 
dead; organic remains. 

RE-LIQUID-ATE (-lik'we-dáte), e. t. (re and ligwidate)] Te 
liquidate anew ; to adjust a second time. 


* See Synopsis. i, Ë, I, &c., long.—K, E, Y, &c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY —MARYNE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK 
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RE-LIQ'UID-i-TED, pp. Liquidated again. 
RE-LIQ'UID-A-TING, ppr. Liquidating again. — . 
RE-LIQ-UID-A'TION, n. A second or renewed liquidation; 
a renewed adjustment.— Hamilton. 
RELISH, n. 1. That sensation of the organs which is ex- 
rienced when we take food or drink of an agreeable 
avor.—2. Figuratively, a sense of mental pleasure in re- 
spect to objects or pursuits: usually with for ; as, a relish 
for faction; a relis for elegant literature. 3. That which 
gives pleasure; the power of pleasing. 4. Cast; manner. 
5. Taste; a small quantity just perceptible. 6. Something 
taken with food to increase the pleasure of eatin YN. 
Taste; savor; flavor ; appetite; zest; gusto ; liking; de- 


light. 

RELISH, v.t 1. To give an agreeable taste to. 2. To like 
the taste of. 3. To be gratified with the enjoyment or 
use of 

RELISH, o. £ 1. To have a pleasing taste. 2 To give 

leasure. 3. To have a flavor. 
LISH-A-BLE, a. Gustable; having an agreeable taste. 

RELISHED (relisht), pp. Giving an agreeable taste; re- 
ceived with pleasure. 

RE-LIVE’ (ré-liv), v. i. [re and lice] To live again; to re- 
vive.— ; 

IRE-LIVE (ré-liv), v. & To recall to life.—Spenser. 

RE-LOAN' v. t. [re and loan.) To loan again; to lend what 
has been lent and repaid. 

R£-LOAN', n. A second lending of the same money. 

RE-LOANED (re-lond), pp. Loaned again. 

R£Z-LOANTNG, ppr. Loaning again. 

RE-LO’CATE, v.t. To locate a second time. 

RE-LO-CATION, n. A second location.— Scott. 

diri dd (luv), v. t. (re and love] To love in return.— 


Boy 
RE-LÜ'CENT, a. (L. relucens.] Shining; transparent; clear ; 
ap nt grade 
-LU€T', v. i (L. reluctor.] To strive or struggle against. 
[Little used. 

RE-LUGTANCE, } n. Unwillingness ; great opposition of 

RE-LU€T'AN-CY, § mind; repugnance. 

RE-LUCT'ANT, a. 1. Striving against; much opposed in 
heart 2. Acting with alight repugnance. 3. Proceeding 
from an unwilling mind ; granted with reluctance.—Srw. 
Unwilling ; loth; disinclined ; averse; backward; coy. 

RE-LU€TANT-LY, adv. With opposition of heart; un 


gly. 
RE-LUCT ATE, v.& To resist; to struggle against. 
RE-LU€T-ATION, n. Repugnance; resistance.— Bacon. 
RE-LUOTING, ppr. 1. Striving to resist. 2. a. Averse; 
unwilling. 
RE-LOME, e. & (Fe rallumer.} To rekindle; to light 


again. 

RE-LONED’ (re-lümd^, pp. Rekindled ; lighted again. 

RE-LÜMINE, v. t. [It. ralluminare ; L. relumino.] 1. To 

ht anew ; to rekindle. 2. To illuminate again. 

RE-LU'MINED, pp. Rekindled ; illuminated anew. 

RE-LOMTNG, ppr. Rekindling or lighting anew. 

RE-LUÜMTN-ING, Rekindling ; enlightening anew. 

RE-LY', v.i. [re and lie.) To rest on something. as the mind 
when satisfied of the veracity, integrity, or ability of per- 
sons, or of the certainty of facts, or of evidence; to have 
confidence in—Sywn. To trust; depend; confide; repose. 

RE-LYING, ppr. Reposing on something, as the mind; 
confiding in; trusting in; depending. 

RE-MADE,, pret. and pp. of remake. 

RE-MAIN', v. i. (L. remaneo.] 1. To continue in a place for 
a time indefinite. 2. To be left after others have with- 
drawn; to continue in the same place when others re. 
move, or are lost, destroyed, or taken away. 3. To be 
left after a part or others have passed. 4. To continue un- 
changed, or in a particular state. 5. Not to be loat, not 
to escape; not to be forgotten. 6. To be left, out of a 
greater number or quantity. 7. To be left as not included 
or comprised. 8. To continue in the same state.—Svw. 
To continue; stay ; wait; tarry ; rest; eojourn; dwell; 
abide ; last; endure. 

RE-MADV v. t. To await; to be left to, 

. RE-MAIN', n. That which is left; a co ; also, abode. 

RE-MAINDER, n. 1. Any thing left r the separation 
and removal of a part. —Dryden. 2. The corpse of a hu- 
man being; [obs] 3. That which is left after a part is 
past 4. The quantity that is left after subtraction or after 
any deduction.—5. In law, an estate limited to take effect 
and be enjoyed after another estate is determined —Syn. 
Rest; residue; remnant; remains; leavings; relics. 

RE-MAIN'DER, a. Remaining; refuse; left; as, the re- 
mainder biscuit —Shak. 

RE-MaIN'DER-MAN, n. In law, he who has an estate after | 
a particular estate is determined.— ne. j 

RE-MAIN ED', pp. Continued; left after others have with- | 


drawn. 
RE-MAIN'ING, ppr. or a. Continuing; resting ; abiding for | 
an indefinite time ; being left. | 
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RE-MIINS', n. pl. 1, That which is left after a part is scp 
4 taken away, or destroyed. 2. A dcad body.—SvN 

Residue; rest; remnants; leavings; relics; corpec; corse, 
carcass. 

R£-MAKE, v. t; pret. and pp. remade. [ra and make.) To 
make anew. 

RE-MANDY, v. t. (Fr. remander.} To call or send back him 
or that which is ordered to a place. 

RE-MANDED, pp. Called or sent buck. 

RE-MAND'ING, ppr. Calling or sending back. 

RE-MAND'MENT, n. A remanding or ordering back—Jg- 
erson. 

REM'A-NENCE, 

REM’A-NEN.CY, jn. Remaining. 

REM'A-NENT, n. (L. remanens.) The part remaining. 

REM'A-NENT, a. maining.— Taylor. (Little used.) 

RE-MXRK', n. (Fr. remarque] 1. Notice or observation, 
as, "to elude conjecture remark." Cowper.—2. Par 
ticularly, notice or observation expressed in words or 
writing.—Sywn. Observation ; note ; comment; annotation. 

RE-MXRK^ v. t. (Fr. remarquer.) 1. To take notice of in 
the mind without expression. 2. To express in words or 
writing what one thinks or sees; to express observations. 
3. To mark; to point out; to distinguish.— Alton ; [obs.] 
—SvN. To observe; notice; heed; regard; note; say. 

RE-MARK’A-BLE, a. [Fr. remargvable.] 1 Worthy of no- 
tice. 2. That deserves particular notice, or that may ex- 
cite admiration or wonder.—SvN. Observable; noticeable; 
extraordinary ; unusual; rare; strange; wonderful; nots- 
ble; distinguished ; famous ; eminent. 

RE-MiRK'A-BLE-NESS, n. Observablenesa worthiness 
of remark ; the quality of deserving notice. 

RE-MARK’A-BLY, adv. 1. In a manner or degree worthy 
of notice. 2. In an extraordinary manner. 

RE-MXRKED' (re-márkt), pp. Noticed; observed ; express 
ed in words or writing. 

uA con n. An observer; one who makes remarks. 
— Watts. 

RE-MARK'ING, ppr. Observing; taking notice of; express- 
ing in words or writing. 

RE-MARRIED, pp. Married again or a second time. 

RE-MARRY, v. t. [re and marry.] To marry again or a 


second time.— Tindal, 

RE-MARRY-ING, ppr. Marrying again or a second time. 

RE&-MAST, v. t. To furnish with a new mast or new masta. 

R£-MAS'TI-CATE, v. t. (re and sRasticate.] To chew or 
enr i again; to chew over and over, as in chewing 

e cu 

RE-MASTI-€4-TED, pp. Chewed again or repeated] 

R£-MAS'TI-€4-TING, ppr. Chewing again or over and over 

R£-MAS-TI-CA'TION, n. The act of masticating again or 
BUT 

REM"BLAI (rëm là), n. [Fr.) In fortification, the earth or 
materials used in filling up a trench.—Brande. 

REM'BLE, v.& To move or remove.—Grose. 
RE-M£'DI-A-BLE, a. [from ra That may be reme 
died or cured.—Syn. Curable ; healable ; sanable. 

RE-ME'DI-A-BLY, adv. So as to be susceptible of remedy. 

RE-ME'DLAL, a. (L. remedialis.] Affording a remedy ; im- 
tended for a remedy, or for the removal of an evil. 

RE-ME'DI-ATE, in the sense of remedial, is not in use. 

REM'E-DY ED, pp. (from remedy.) Cured; healed; repaired 

* RE-MEDT.LESS, a. 1. Not admitting a remedy, as dis 
ease. 2. Not admitting reparation, as an injury or loss. 3 
Not admitting change or reversal, as a doom.—Milton. 4. 
Not admitting recovery, as delusion. Souch.—Syn. In- 
curable; cureless; irremediable ; irrecoverable ; irre- 
trievable ; irreparable; desperate. 

*RE-MEDT.LESS-LY, adv. In a manner or degree that 
precludes a remedy.— Clarendon. 

* RE-MEDT-LESS-NESS, n. Incurableness. 

REM'E-DY, n. (L. remedium; Fr. remède.) 1. That which 
cures & disease ; any medicine or application which puts 
an end to disease and restores health. 2. That which 
counteracts an evil of any kind. 3. That which cures un- 
easiness, 4, That which repairs loss or disaster.—Syn, 
Cure ; restorative ; counteraction ; reparation ; redress ; 
relief; aid; help; assistance. 

REME-DY, v. t. (Fr. remedier.) 1. To cure; to heal. 2. To 
Cure; to remove, as an evil. 3. To repair; to remove 
mischief. 

REM'E-DY-ING, ppr. Curing; healing; removing ; restor- 
ing from a bad to a good state. 

RE-NELT, v. t. (ro and melt.) To melt a second time. 


- 


' RE-MELTED, pp. Melted again. 


RE&-MELTING, ppr. Melting again. 

RE-MEM'BER, v. t. (Norm. remembre; Low L. rememoror.} 
1. To have in the mind an idea which had been in the 
mind before, and which recurs to the mind without effort. 
2. When we use effort to recall an idea, we are said to 
recollect it. This distinction is not always observed. 
Hence, remember is often used as synonymous with recol 
lect, that is, to call to mind. We say, we can not remem- 
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Acr a fact, when we mean, we can not recuie it 3. To 
bear or keep in mind; to attend to. 4. To preserve the 
memory of; to preserve from being forgotten. 5. To 
mention; [obs.] 6. To put in mind; to remind ; [obs.]. 
7. To think of and consider; to meditate.—]’s. Ixit. 8. 
To bear in mind with esteem ; or to reward.— Eccles., ix. 
9. To bear in mind with praiso or admiration ; to ccle- 
brate.—1 Chron., xvi. 10. To bear in mind with favor, 
cary, ard regard for the safety or deliverance of any one. 
—Ps |xxiv. 11. To bear in mind with intent to reward 
or punish.—3 John, x. 12. To bear in mind with conf- 
dence; to trust in—Ps. xx. 13. To bear in mind with the 
purpose of assisting or relieving.—Ga£, ib 14. To bear in 
mind with reverence; to obcy.— Eccles, xii, 1. 15. To 
bcar in mind with rczard ; to kecp as sacrcd ; to observc. 
Ezr..xx., 8.— To remember , is to exercise it.—Hcb., iiL 

RE-NEX'BERED, pp. Kept in mind; rccollected. 

RE-MEM’BER-ER, » One who remembers.— Wotton. 

RE-NEM BER-ING, ppr. Having in mind. 

RE-MEX'BRANCE, a, (Fr.] 1. The retaining or having in 
mind an idea which had been prescnt before, or an idea 
which had been previously received from an object when 
present, and which recurs to the mind afterward without 
the presence of ita object. Technically, remembrance dif- 
fers from reminiscence and recollection, as the former im- 
plics that an idea occurs to the inind spontaneously, or 
Without much mental cxertion. The latter imply the 
power or the act of recalling ideas which do not sponta- 
neously recur to the mind. 2. Transmission of a fact from 
one to another. 3. Account preservcd ; something to as- 
sist the memory.—Hale. 4. Memorial; as, in remembrance 
of a decd. 5 A token by which one is kept in the mem- 
ory. 6. Notice of something absent. 7. Power of remem- 
bering ; limit of time within which a fact can be remem- 
bered. 8. Honorable memory ; [obs.] 9. Admonition.— 
Shek. 10. Memorandum; a note to help the memory. 

RE.MEM'BRAN-CER, n. 1. One who reminds, or revives 
the remembrance of any thing. 2. An officer in the Ex- 
chequcr of England, whose business is to record certain 
pepers and proceedings, make out processes, &c.; a re- 
corder. 3. Something that reminds or calls to remem- 
brunce, as a gift; memorial; memento.— Cowper. 

t RE-MEX'O-RATE, v. t. (L. rememoratus, rememoror.] To 
remember ; to revive in the memory. 

t RE-MES-O-RETION, n. Remembrance. 

PRE MERCH D t. (Fr. remercier.) To thank.—Spenser. 

REM'I-GES, n. pl. (L. rowers.) In ornithology, the quill- 
feathers of thc wings of a bird, which propel it through 
the air.— Brande. 

RE-NI'GRATE, v. i. (L. renigro.] To remove back again 
to a former place or state ; to return. 

RE-MI-GRA'TION, n. Removal back again; a migration to 
& former place.— Hale. 

RE-MIND’, v. t. [re and mind.) 1. To put in mind; to bring 
to the remembrance of. 2. To bring to notice or consid- 
eration. 

RE-MIND'ED, pp. Put in mind. 

RE-MIND'ER, x. One who reminds; an admonisher. 

BE-MIND'FUL, a. Tending or adapted to remind; careful 
to remind.—Southey. 

RE-MINDTING, ppr. Putting in mind; calling attention to. 

REN-I-.NIS'CENCE, n. [Fr.; L. reminiscens] 1. That fac- 
ulty of the mind by which ideas formcrly received into it, 
but forgotten, are recallcd or revived in the memory. 2. 
Recollection; recovery of ideas that had escaped from 
the memory.—Hale. 3. Recollection or remembrance ex- 
prcseed; a rclation of what is recollected. 

REN-LI-NIS'CENT, n. One who calls to mind and records 

ast events,—C, Butler. 

REN-I-NI3-CEN'TIAL (-een'shal) a. Pertaining to reminis. 
cence or recollection —Brown. 

REM'-PED, n. [L. remus and pes.) An aquatic animal, whose 
fest serve as oare; a name given to certain crustaceans; 
also to ccrtain coleopterous insects.—P. Cyc.— Brande. 

RE-NISE, v. t. (Fr. remise; L. remissus.) To give or grant 
back ; to release a claim; to rcsign or surrendcr by deed. 

RE-MISED (re-mizd^, pp. leased. i 

RE-MISING, Surrendering by dced. 

KE-MISS', a. [Fr. remis; L. remissus.) 1. Not performin 
duty or busincss; not complying with engagements at al 
or nut in due timc. 2. Slow; languid; not vigorous, as 
motion.— Woodward. 3. Notintense. Roscommon.—Syn. 
Slack ; dilatory ; slothful ; negligent; careless; neglectful ; 
inattentive; heedless ; thoughtices. 

RE-MIS=1-BLE, a. That may be remitted or forgiven. 

RE-MIS'SION (re-misb'un), n. [Fr.; L. remissio.) 1. Abate- 
ment; relaxation ; moderation. 
tion of intensity. 3. Helcase; disch: 
ment of a claim or right—4. In medicine, abatement; a 
temporary subsidence of the force or violence of a discase 
or of pain. 5. Forgiveness; pardon. 6. The act of send- 
ing back; [obs.] 
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tRE-MISSIVE, a Remitting; forgiving.—Hacket. 

RE-MISS'LY, ado. 1 Carelcssly ; negligently; without close 
an unn. 2. Slowly ; slackly; not vigorously; not with 
ardor. 

RE-MISS'NESS, n. Slackness ; slowness; carclesaness ; neg. 
ligence ; want of ardor or vigor; coldness; want of ar- 
dor; want of poncueur. 

RE-MIT*, v. t. [L. remitto; Fr. remettre; It. rimettere; Sp. re 
mitir.) 1. To lessen in intensity; to make less tense or 
violent, as anger. 2 To surrender the right of punish. 
ing a crime; as, to remit punishment. 3. To free from 
punishment, as a fault or crime. 4. To give up; to re- 
sign, as a crown.—JDryden. 5. To refer; ns, to remit all 
to one’s discrction.— Bacon. 6. To send back, as a prison- 
er.—Dryden. 7. To transmit money, bills, &c., to some 
person at a distancc. 8. To restore, as to liberty or to for- 
mer rights. Blackstone.—SYN. To relax; release; abate; 
relinquish ; forgive; pardon ; absolve. 

RF-MIT*, v. i. 1. To slacken; to become less intense or rig. 
orous. 92. To abate in violence for a time, without inter- 
mission. 

RE-MIT MENT, x. 1. The act of remitting to custody. 2. 
Forgiveness ; pardon.— Milton. 

RE-MIT'TAL, n. A remitting; a giving up; surrender. 


Swi 

REMITTANCE, ". 1. In commerce, the act of transmitting 
money, bills, or the like to a distant place. 2. The sum or 
thing remitted. 

RE-NITTED, pp. Relaxed; forgiven; pardoned ; sent back ; 
referred ; given up; transmitted to a distant place, as 
money. 

RE-NIT'TENT, a. Having alternate increase and remis- 
sion.—Remittent fever, one which has striking exacerba- 
tions and remissions without any entire intermission.—- 
Dunglison. 

RE-MI R, n. 1. One who remits, or makes remittance. 
—9. In lat, the restitution of a more ancient and certain 
right to a person who has right to lands, but is out of pos 
session, and has afterward the freehold cast upon him by 
some subsequent defective title, by virtue of which he en. 
ters. 3. One who pardons. 

RE-MIT'TING, ppr. Relaxing ; forgiving; sending back, 
transmitting money, bills, &c. 

REMNANT, x. (contracted from remanent.) 1. That which 
is left after the separation, removal, or destruction of a 
put. 2. That which remains after a part is done, per- 
ormed, told, or passed.—SrN. Residue; rest; remains: 
remainder. 

REM'NANT, a. Remaining; 7e left. (Little used.) 

RE-NOD ‘EL, v.t. (re and model.) To modelor fashion anew. 

RE-MODELED, pp. Modeled anew. 

RE-MOD'EL-ING, ppr. Moe tag MEER 

RE-MOLD*, v. t. (re and mold.) mold or shape anew. 

RE-MOLD'ED, pp. Molded again. —J. Barlow. 

RE-MOLD‘ING, ppr. Molding anew. 

RE MOLLIENT. 2. UH Mollifying ; softening. 

RE-MOLT'EN, pp. or a. [re and molten.) Melted again. 

RE-MON'STRANCE, n. (Fr. remontrance]) 1. Show; dis- 
covery; [obs] 2. Expostulation; strong representation 
of reasons against a measure. 3. Pressing suggestions in 
opposition to a measure or act. 4. Expostulatory coun- 
sel or advice; reproof.—s. In the Roman Catholic Church, 
a plate of silver or gold, about six inches in diameter 
standing vertically on a support, and having an opening 
in the center, within which the host is placed, to be exhib- 
ited to the congregation. 

RE-MON'STRANT, a. Expostulatory; urging strong res- 
sons against an act. 

RE-MON'STRANT, *. One who remonstrates. The Ar. 
minians arc called Remonstrants, because they remon: 
strated against the decisions of the Synod of Dort in 1618. 

RE-MON'STRATE, v. i (L. remoustro; Fr. remontrer.] 1. 
To exhibit or present strong reasons against an act, mcas 
ure, or any course of proceedings; to expostulate. 2. To 
suggest urgent reasons in opposition to a measure. 

RE-MON'STRATE, v.t. To show by a strong representa, 
tior of reasons. 

RE-MON'STRA-TED, pp. Opposed by urging strong reasons 
TAS a measure. 

RE-NMON’STRA-TING, ppr. Urging strong reasons against 
a mcasure. 

RE-MON-STRATION, n. Theact ofremonstrating. [Rare.} 

RE-MONSTRA-TOR, n. One who remonstrates. 

REM'O-RA, n. [L.] 1. Delay; obstacle; hinderance ; [obs.1 
2. The sucking-fish, a small fish, found in the Mediterre- 
nean and other ecas, which is said to attach itself to the 
bottom or side of a ship and rctard its motion. * 


2. Abatement ; diminu- ! t REM'O-RATE, v. t. [L. remoror.] To hinder; to delay 
or rclinquish- : tRE-MORD,, v. t. (L. remordeo.] To rebuke; to excite te 


rcmorsc.—Skelton. 
t RE-MORD*’, v. i. To feel remorse.—Elyot. 
RE-MORD’EN-CY, n. Compunction; remorse. 
* RE-MORSE' (re-mors’), n. (L. remorsus.] 1. The keen 
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pain or anguish excited by a sense of gunt; compunction ; RE-MUR'MUR, v.i. To murmur back; to return or echo m 


Of conscience for & crime committe 
scrrow, pity; compassion.— Dryden ; [rare.) 
I RE-MORSED' (-morst), a. Feeling remorse or compunction. 
RE-MORSE'FUL Memor a. 1. Full of remorse. 2. 
Compassionate ; feeling tenderly ; (obs.] 3. Pitiable; [obs.] 
RE-MORSEFUL-LY, adv. With remorse of conscience. 
RE-MORSELESS, a. Having no pity or compassion on 
distress. Milton. — Syn. Unpitying; pitiless; relentless ; 
unrelenting ; implacable ; merciless ; unmerciful; sav. 


age i cruel 

RE-MORSELESS-LY, adv. Without remorse.—South. 

RE-MORSELESS3-NESS (re-mors‘les-ncs), n. Savage cru- 
elty ; insensibility to distress.— Beaumont and Fletcher. 

RE-MOTE' a. (L. remotus.) 1. Distant in place; far; not 
aear. 2. Distant in time, past or future. 3. Distant; not 
immediate ; as, remote good.—Locke. 4. Distant; prima- 
ry; not proximate, as a cause. 5. Alien; foreign; not 
agrecing with; as, remote from reason.—Locke. 6. Ab- 
stracted.—Locke. 7. Distant in consanguinity or affinity. 
8. Slight; inconsiderable, as resemblance. 

RE-MOTE'LY, adv. 1. At a distance in space or time; not 
nearly. 2. At a distance in consanguinity or affinity. 3. 


E in a small degree. 

RE-MOTE'NESS, x. 1. State of being distant in space or 
time; distance. 2. Distance in consanguinity or affinity. 
3. Distance in operation or effictency. 4. Slightness; small. 
ness. 

RE-MO'TION, n. The act of removing; the state of being 
removed to a distance.—Shak. [Little used.] 

RE-MOULD, v. t. See REMOLD. : 

RE-MOUNT,, v. t. (Fr. remonter.) To mount again. 

RE-MOUNT,, v. € To mount again ; to reascend. 

RE-MOV-A-BIL1-TY, n. The capacity of being removable 
from an office or station ; capacity: of being displaced. 

RE-MOV'A-BLE (-moov'/a-bl) a. 1. That may be removed 
from an office or station. 2. That may be removed from 
one placc to another. 

RE-MÓV'AL, n. 1. The act of moving from one place to an- 
other for residence. 2. The act of displacing from an of- 
fice or post. 3. The act of curing or putting away. 4. 
The state of being removed ; change of place. 5. The act 
of putting an end to. 

RE-MOVE' (re-moove’), v. t. (L. renoveo ; Sp. remover.) 1. 
To cause to change place; to put from f place in any 
manner; to move. 2. To displace from an office. 3. To 
take or put away in any manner ; to cause to leave a per- 
son or thing; to banish or destroy. 4. To carry from one 
courtto another. 5. To take from the presentstate of being. 

RE-MSVE’, v. £ 1. To change place in any manner. 2. To 
go from one place to another. 3. To change the place of 
residence. 

RE-MOÓVE, n. 1. Change of place.— Chapman. 2. Transla- 
tion of one to the place of another. 3. State of being ro- 
moved 4. Act n EPNER a re in ever or other game. 

eparture ; a away. 6. The act of changing place ; 
removal 7. A step Ë any scale of gradation. 8. Any in- 
definite distance. 9. The act of putting a horse's shoes on 
different feet. 10, A dish to be changed while the rest of 
the course remains, 11, Susceptibility of being removed ; 


obs. 

pU Never (re-moovd^, pp. 1. Changed in place; carried 
to a distance ; displaced from office ; placed far off. 2. a. 
Remote ; separate from others. 

pui dde D-NESS, n. State of being removed ; remoteness. 


RE-MOV’ER, n. One who removes.—Bacon. 

RE-MÓV'ING, ppr. Changing place; carrying or going from 
one place to another ; displacing ; banishing. 

REM'PHAN, n. An idol worshiped by the Israelites while 
they were in the wilderness.— Acts, vii. 

RE-MÜ'GI-ENT, a. (L. renugiens.]  Rebellowing.— More. 

RE-MU-NER-A-BIL'I-TY, n. The capacity of being re- 


warded. 

RE-MÜ'NER-A-BLE, a. That may be rewarded ; fit or prop- 
er to be recompensed. 

RE-MÜ'NER-ATE, v. t. [L. remunero.} To render an equiv- 
alont to for any act, service, loss, expense, or other sacri- 
fice.—SvN. To reward; recompense ; compensate; satis- 

, requite ; repay; pay; reimburse. 

-MONER-A-TED, pp. Rewarded ; compensated. 
RE-MO’NER-A-TING, ppr. Rewarding; recompensing. 
RE-MU-NER-A'TION, n. 1. The act of paying an equivalent 

for services, loss, or sacrifices. 2. The equivalent given 
for services, loss, or sufferings.—Syn. Reward; recom- 
ense; Compensation ; repayment; satisfaction ; requital, 

-MU'NER-A-TIVE,a. Exercised in rewarding; that be- 

stows rewards.— Boyle. 

RE-MONER-A-TO-RY, a. Affording recompense; reward- 
ing.—Johnson. 

RE-MUR'MUR, v. t. (L. remurmuro. To utter back in 


murmurs ; to return in murmurs; to repeat in low, hoarse 
sounds 


2. Sympathetic 


low, rumbling sounds.— isryaen. 

RE-MUR'NURZD, pp. Uttered back in murmurs. 

RE-MUR'MUR-ING, ppr. Uttcring back in low sounds. 

RENAL, a. [L. renalis.) Pertaining to the kidneys or reina 

REN'ARD, n. [Fr.; G. reineke.] A fox; a uame used in fa- 
bles, but not in common discourso.—Dryden. This word 
is also spelled Reynard. 

RE-NAS'CEN-CY, n. The state of springing or being pro 
duced again.— Brown. 

RE-NAS'CENT, a. [L. renascens.] Springing or rising into 
being n; reproduced. 

RE-NAS'CEBLE, a. That may be reproduced) that may 
spring again into being. 

RE-NAVT-GATE, v.t. To navigate again. 

RE-NAVTGA-TED, pp. Navigated again; sailed over anew 

RE-NAV1-GA-TING, Navigating again. 

REN-€OUN'TER, n. [Fr. rencontre.) 1. Literally, a meetin 

of two bodies. 2. A meeting in opposition or contest. 
A casual, sudden contest or encounter without premedi- 
tation. 4. A casual action; an engagement between armies 
or fleets. 5. Any encounter, action, or engagement.— 
Syn. Combat; fight; conflict ; collision ; clash. 

REN-COUNTER, v. t. 1. To meet unexpectedly without 
enmity or hostility. 2. To attack band to hand. 

REN-€OUN'TER, v. i 1. To meet an enemy unexpectedly. 
2. To clash; to come in collision. 3. To skirmish with 
another. 4. To fight hand to hand. 

REN-COUNTERED, pp. Met unexpectedly; clashed. Ses 
the verbs. 3 

REND, v. t. ; pret. and pp. rent. (Sax. rendan, Aran] 1. 
To separate any substance into parts with force or sudden 
violence; to force asunder. 2. To separate or part with 
violence.— To rend the heart, in. Scripture, to have bitter 
sorrow for sin. Joel, ii.— Rend differs somewhat from lac- 
erate. We never say, to lacerate a rock or a kingdom, 
when we mean to express splitting or division. Lacerate 
is properly applicable to the tearing off of small pieces of 
a thing ; as, to lacerate the body with a whip or scourge ; 
or to the tearing of the flesh or other thing without entire 
separation.—Syn. To tear; burst; break ; rupture; lao 
erate ; fracture; crack; split. 

RENDER, x. One who tears by violence. 

REN TER, v. z. [Fr. rendre; It. rendere; Sp. rendir ; Port. 
render.) 1. To return; to pay back, as good for evil. 2. 
To inflict, as a retribution. 3. To give on demand; to 
give ; to assign, as a reason. 4. To make or causc to be, 

y some influence upon a thing, or by some change. 5. 
To translate, as from one language into another. 6. To 
surrender ; to Mee or give up the command or possession 
of—Shak. 7. To afford ; to give for use or benefit ; as, to 
render assistance. 8. To represent; to exhibit; [os 9. 
To boil down and clarify ; as, to render tallow.— To render 
back, to return ; to restore. 

f REN'DER, v. í. To show ; to give an account.—SAak. 

RENDER, n. 1. A surrender; a giving up. 2. A return; a 
Ë. ntofrent 3. An account given. 

R NDER-A-BLE, a. That may be rendered.—Sherwood. 

RENDERED, pp. or a. Returned; paid back; given; as- 
signed , made ; translated; surrendered; afforded ; boiled 
down and clarified; as, rendered tallow. 

REN'DER-ER, n. One who renders. 

RENDER-ING, ppr. Returning; giving back; assigning ; 
making; translating; surrendering; affording. 

RENDER-ING, n. 1. Version; translation.— Lowth. 2. The 
act of laying the first coat of plaster on brick or stone 
work; the coat thus laid on —Gwilt. 

* REN'DEZ-VOUS (ren'de-voo), n. (Fr. rendez vous, render 
yourselves, repair to a place.] 1. A place appointed for 
the assembling of troops, or the place where they assem- 
ble; or the port or place where ships are ordered to join 
company. 2. A place for enlisting seamen into the naval 
service.—T'otten. 3. A place of meeting, or a sign that 
ie men together. 4. An assembly ; a meeting ; [rare 
ly us 

z RENDEZ-VOUS (ren'de-voo), v. i To assemble or meet 
at a particular place, as troops, ships, &c.— Hook. 

* REN'DEZ- VOUS (ren'de-voo), v. t. To assemble or bring 
together at a certain place.—Echard. 

* REN'DEZ-VOUSED (-de-vood), pp. Assembled or brought 
together at a cular place. ¿ 

* REN'DEZ-VOUS-ING (ren'de-voo-ing), ppr. Assembling 
at a particular place. 

RENDIBLE,a. 1. That may be yielded or surrendered. 


2. That may be translated. [Little used.) 

REN-DI*"TION (ren-dish'un), n. (from render.] 1. The act 
of yielding | possession ; surrender.—Fairfaz. 2 Transla- 
tion.—South. 

REN'E.GADE, 2n. (Sp, Port. renegado ; Fr. renégat.] 1l 

REN-E-G4A'DO, i A apostate from the faith. 2. One who 


deserts to an enemy ; a deserter. 3. A vagabond. 
tRE-NEGE’, v.t [L. renago.] To deny; to disown. 


I RE-NEÉGE, v. 4. To deny. ; 
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RE-NERV ED' (re-nervd), pp. Nerved ancw. 

RE-NXRV ING, ppr. Giving new vigor to. 

RE-NEW" (rend), e. t. [L. renovo; or re and sew.) 1. To 
renovate ; to restore to a former state, or to a good state, 
after decay or depravation ; to rebuild; to repair. 2. To 
recetablish ; to confirm.—1 Samuel, xi, 14. 3. To makc 
gum 4. To repeat. 5. To revive, as glorics.—Shak. 6. 

o begin again, as a course.—Dryden. j. To make new; 
to make fresh or vigorous.—2. In theology, to make new; 
to renorate ; to transform. : 

RE-NEW"A-BLE, a. That may bc rcnewed.— Sani ft. 

RE-NEW'AL, m. 1. The act of rencwing ; the act of form- 
ing anew. 2 Renovation; regeneration. 2 Revival; 
restoration to a formcr or to a good state. : 

RE-NEW ED’ (re-nüde^, pp.ora. Made new again; repair- 
ed; recstablishcd ; repeated ; revived ; renovated. 

RE.NEW ED.LY, adv. Anew; again. [Sometimes used by 
American clergymen, but not sanctioned in England.) 

RE-NEW'ED-NESS, n. State of being rencwed.— Hammond. 

RE-NEW'ER, s. Onc who rencws.—Shkerwood. 

RE-NEW'ING, ppr. 1. Making new again; repeiring ; re- 
establishing ; repeating; reviving; renovating. 2. a. Tend- 
ing or adapted to rcnovate ; regenerating. 

RE-NEW'ING, n. The act of making new; rencwal. 

REN1-FOR\M, a. [L. rencs, and form.) Having the form or 
shape of tbc kidncys.—Kirwam. 

* RENT-TENCE, pe [L. renitens.) 1. The resistance of a 

* RENT-TEN-CY, § body to pressure ; the effort of matter 
to resume the place or form from which it has been driv- 
en by the impulse of other matter; the effect of elasticity. 
2. Moral resistance ; reluctance.— Darwin. 

° RENT-TENT, a. Resisting pressure, or the effect of it; 
acting Lari impulse by elastic force.—Ray. 

REN'NET, n. (G. rinnen.) The prepared stomach or the 
concrcted milk found in the stomach of a sucking quadru- 
ped, particularly of the calf. It is used for coagulating 

» mic Med is also written rknnet. 

REN'NET-ING, bn. A kind of apple.— Mortimer. 

RE-NOUNCE (re-nouns’), v. t. [Fr. renoncer; L. renuncio.) 
Literally, to declare off, as to any thing; hence, 1. To re- 
fuse to own or acknowledge, as a title, claim, obligation, 
or duty ; as, to renounce pretensions or allegiance. 2. To 
break off from connection with ; as, to renounce the world. 
—Svs. To cast off; disavow ; disown; disclaim; deny; 
abjure ; recant; abandon ; forsake; quit; forego; re- 

; relinquish; give up; abdicate. 

RE-NOUNCE’ pga d e. í. 1. To declare a renuncia- 
tion; (obs.]—2. In cards, not to follow suit when the per- 
son has a card of the same sort. 

RE-NOUNCE' (re-nouns), s. The declining to follow suit, 
when it can be done. 

RE-NOUNCED' (re-nounst), pp. Disowned ; denied; re- 
jected; disclaimcd. 

RE-NOUNCE'MENT (re-nouns^/ment) n. The act of dis- 
claiming or rejecting; rcnunciation.— Shak. 

RE-NOUN'CER, n. One who disowns or disclaims. 

RE-NOUN'CING, ppr. Disowning ; disclaiming; rejecting. 

RE-NOUN'CING, s. The act of disowning, disclaiming, de. 
nying, or rcjecting. 

REN'O-V4TE, v. t. [L. renovo.] To renew; to restore to 
the first stute, or to a good state after decay, destruction, 
or depravation. 

REN‘O-VA-TED, pp. or a. Renewed; made new, fresh, or 
vigorous, 

REN’O.VA-TING, ppr. or a. Renewing. 

REN-O-VATION, n. [Fr.; L. renovatio.) 1. The act of re- 
newing ; & making new after decay, destruction, or dep- 
ravation; renewal. 2. A state ofbcing renewed.— Milton. 

REN'O-.VÀ-TOR. n. One who, or that which renews. 

RE-NOW'N', n. (Fr. renommée] Fame; celcbrity; exalted 
reputation derived from the extensive praise of great 


achievements o> accomplishments. 
RE-NOWN', v. t. Zo make famous.—Dryden. [ Rare.) 


RE-NOWNETY (re-nownd^, a. Having celebrity for great ` 


and heroic achicvements, for distinguished qualities, or for 


grandecur.—CyN. Famed ; famous ; distinguished ; noted; | 
: RE-PAIR', n. Tho act of betaking one's self to any place. 


cminent ; celebrated ; remarkable ; wonderful. 

RE-NOWNED.LY, ado. With fame or celebrity. 

RE-NOWN'LESS, a. Without renown ; inglorious. 

RENT, pp. of rend. Torn asunder; split or burst by vio- 
lence ; torn. 

RENT, ». L An opening produced by rending or violent 
separation. 2, A schiem; a scparation.—SrN. Fissure; 
breach; disrupture; rupture; tcar; dilaceration ; break; 
fracture. 

RENT, v. & To tear. See REND. 

I RENT, v.i To rant—/fudibras. 

RENT, u. (Fr. rente; Ep. renta; D, Dan., G. rente.) A sum 
of money, or a certain amount of other valuable thing, is- 
suing yearly from lands or tenements; a compensation or ' 


RENT, v. t. 1. To lease; to grant the possession and en 
joyment of lands or tencments for a consideration in the 
nature of rent. 2. To take and hold by lease the posscs 
sion of land or 8 tenement, for a consideration in the na 
turc of rent. 

RENT, v. i. To be leased, or let for rent. 

RENT-CHARGE, n. A change apon an estate. 

RENT-ROLL, s. [L. rent and roll) A rental; a list or ao 
count of rents or income. 

RENTA-BLE, a. That may be rented. 

tIRENTAĜE, r. Rent. 

RENTAL, 2. A schedule or account of rents. 

RENTED, pp. Leased on rent. 

RENTER, n. One who leases an estato ; more generally, thu 
lessee or tenant who takes an estate or tenement on rent. 

REN‘TER, v. t. (Fr. rentraire.) 1. To fine-draw ; to sew to 
gether the edges of two pieces of cloth without doubling 
them, so that the seam is scarcely visible.—In tapestry, to 
work new warp into a piece of damaged tapestry, and on 
this to restore tho original pattern or design. 3. To sew 
up artfully, as a rent. 

REN'TERED, pp. Finc-drawn ; sewed artfully together. 

REN'TER-ER, n. A fine-drawer. 

REN'TER-ING, ppr. Finc-drawing ; sewing artfully together. 

REN-TYER (an Ea n. Fri. One who has a fixed in 
come, as from land, stoc c. 

RENTING, . Leasing on rent; taking on rent. 

RE-NÜ'MER-ATE, c. t. (L. renumero.) To recount. 

RE-NO'MER-A-TED, pp. Recounted; numbered again. 

RE-NÜMER-A-TING, ppr. Recounting. 

* RE-NUN-CI-A’‘TION, n. (L. renunciatio.) The act of re- 
nouncing.—Syn. Renouncement ; disownment ; disavow. 
al; disavowment ; disclaimer ; rejection; abjuration; re- 
cantation ; denial; abandonment; relinquishment. 

t REN-VERSE' (ren-vers^, v. t. (Fr. renverser.) To reverse. 

REN-VERSE, a. In heraldry, inverted ; set with the head 
downward or contrary to the natural posture. 

t REN-VERSE'MENT, n. The act of reversing. 

RE-OB-TAIN’, v. t. (re and obtain.) To obtain again. 

RE-OB-TAIN'A-BLE, a. That may be obtained again. 

R£-OB-TAIN ED' (re-ob-tánd), rp. Obtained again. 

R£-OB-TAINTNG, ppr. Obtaining again. 

RE-OPEN (re-G'pn), v. t. To open again. 

RE-OPENED, pp. med again. 

RE-OPEN-ING, ppr. Opening a second time.—E. Everett. 

R£-OP.POSE, v. t. To oppoeo again. 

R£-OR-DAIN' e. t. (re and ordain ; Fr. reordonner.) To or- 
dain again, as when the first ordination is defective. 

RE£-OR-DAIN ED' (re-or-dand), pp. Ordained again. 

R£-OR-DAINTNG, A Orduining again. 

RE-ORDER, v.t. To order a second time. 

R£-OR-DI-NA'TION, n. A second ordination. 

RE-OR-GAN-I-ZA‘TION, n. The act of organizing anew. 

RE-OR'GAN-IZE, v.t. (re and organize] To organize anew, 
to reduce n to a regular body, or to a system. 

RE-OR'GAN-IZ ED, pp. or a. Organized anew. 

RE-OR'GAN-IZ-ING, ppr. Organizing anew. 

RE-PACT-FIED, pp. Pacified or appeased again. 

RE-PACT-FY, v. t. [re and pacify.) To pacify again. 

RE-PACT.F?-ING, ppr. Pacifying again. 

RE-PAOK’, v. t. (re and pack.) "fo pack a second time; as 
to repack beef or pork. 

RE-PACK ED' (re-pakt), Packed again. 

RE-PAOK'ER, n. One who repacks. 

RE-PA€K'ING, ppr. Packing anew. 

RE-PAID’, pp. of repay. Paid back. 

RE-PAIR', e. t. (Fr. reparer; L. reparo.) 1. To bring back tu 
a sound or good state after goar injury, dilapidation, or 
partial destruction. 2 To rebuild a part decuyed or de- 
stroyed ; to fill up. 3. To make amends, as for an injury, 
by an equivalent; to indemnify for.—SvN. To restore; 
recover; renew; amend; mend ; retricve ; recruit. 

RE-PAIR' n. Restoration to a sound or good state after 
decay, waste, injury, or partiel destruction; supply of 
loss ; reparation. 

RE-PAIR' v. i (Fr. repairer.) To go to; to bctake one's 
self; to resort —Pope. 


a resorting ; abode.— Dryden. . 

RE-PAIR'A.BLE, a. That may be repaired; reparable. 

RE-PAIRED' (re-párd), pp» Restored to a good or sound 
state ; rebuilt; made good. 

RE-PAIR/ER, n. One who repairs or makes amends. 

RE-PAIR'TNG, Restoring to a sound state ; rebuilding; 
making amends for loss or injury. 

RE-PAIR'MENT, n. Act of repairing. 

RE-PAND', a. (L. repandus.) In botany, having an uneven, 
slightly sinuous margin, as the leaf of solanum nigrum, or 
common nightshadc.—Lindley. 

RE-PAND'OUS, a. Bent N Asiy convexedly crooked. 

REP'A-RA-BLE, a. [Fr.; L. reparabilis.) 1. That may be 
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repaired or restored to a sound or good state. 2 That 
may be retrieved or made good. 3 That muy be supplicd 
by ar equivalent.—Syn. Restorable; retrievable ; recov- 


ei vnu, 

REY'A 'tA-BLY, adv. In a manner admitting of restoration 
to a yood state, or of amends, supply, or indemnification. 
&EP-A-RA'TION, r. 1. The act of repairing or restoring to 

soundness or a good state. 2. Supply of what is wasted. 
3. Indemnification for loss or damage. 4. A satisfaction 
for injury.—SyN. Restoration; repair; restitution ; com- 
nsation; amends. ` 
RE-PAR'A-TIVE, a. That repairs; restoring to a sound or 
ood state ; that amends defect or makes good. 
PAR'A. TIVE, n. That which restores to a good state ; 
that which makes amends.— Wotton. 
REP-AR.TEE', n. (Fr. repartie] A smart, ready, and witty 
REP-AR-TEE’, v. i. To make smart and witty replies. 
RE-PART--MI-EN'TO, w. (Sp.] A partition or distribu- 
tion, especially of slaves; also, an assessment of taxes.— 


rving. 

RE-PÁASS' v. t. [Fr.r er; re and pass.) To pass again; 
to pass or travel back.— Pope. 

RE-PXS3S', v. £ To pass or go back; to move back. 

RE-PASSED' (re pia) pp. Passed or traveled back. 

RE-PASSTNG, ppr. Passing back. 

RE-PäST, n. [Fr. repas, from repattre; L. re and pasco, to 
feed.] 1. The act of taking food; or the food taken; a 
meal 2 Food; victuals. 

RE-PAST, v. t. To feed; to feast. 

t RE-PAS'TTURE, n. Food; entertainment.— Shak. 

RE-PA'TRI-ATE or RE-PATRI-ATE, v. t. (re, and L. patria.) 
To restore to one's own country.—Co«rave.  (Rare.] 

RE-PA'TRI-A-TED, pp. Restored to one's own country. 

RE-PA'TRI-A-TING, ppr. Restoring to one's own country. 

RE-PAY’, v. t. (Fr. repayer; re and pay.) 1. To pay back, as 
money. 2. To make return or requital; [in a good or 
bad sense.) 3. To pay back to or give an equivalent; as, 
to repay one for kindness or injury.—SyN. To refund; re- 
store ; return ; recompense ; compensate ; remunerate ; 
satisfy ; reimburse ; reward; requite. 

RELATA PLE a. Geni is Lud es repaid or refunded. 

PA , ppr. Paying ; compensating ; requiting. 

REPAYMENT n. 1. The act of paying back; reim bure. 
ment 2. The money or other 

RE-PEAL’, v. t. [Fr. rappeler; L. appello.] 1. To call back ; 
lee now applied to persons.) 2. To make void by an au- 

oritative act, or by the same power that made or enact- 
ed, as a deed, will, law, or statute.—SvN. To revoke; re- 
scind ; recall; annul; abrogate; abolish ; cancel ; reverse. 


g repaid. 


RE-PEAL’, x. Recall from exile; (obs.] 2. Revocation; 
abrogation. 
RE-PEAL-A-BILT-TY, Qn. The quality or state of being 


RE-PEAL'A-BLE-NESS, $  repealable. 

RE-PEAL'A-BLE, a. Capable of being repealed or revoked 
by the same power that enacted.—SyN. Revocable ; abro- 

REPEALED Q si Spina Bevoked ; abrogated 

E re-peeld’)), pp. Revoked; abro 

RE-PEAL'ER, n. One who repeals; one who seeks a repeal. 

RE-PEAL'ING, ppr. Revoking; abrogating. 

RE-PEAT’ (re-peet), v. t. (Fr. repeter; It. ripetere ; Sp. re- 
petir ; L. repeto.) 1. To do, make, attempt, or utter again. 
2. To try again. 3. To quote or say from memory ; as, to 
repeat poetry. 4. To seek redress,.—J. Taylor. 5. To seek 
again; [obs.] —SYvN. To iterate ; reiterate ; renew; recite; 
relate; rehearse ; recapitulate. 

RE-PEAT’, n. 1. In music, a mark directing a part to be re- 
peated in performance. 2. Repetition. 

Rl , pp. ora. Done, attempted, or spoken again; 
recited. 

RE-P£AT'ED-LY, adv. More than once; again and again, 
indefinitely. 

RE-PEATER, n. 1. One who repeats; one who recites or 
rehearses. 2. A watch that strikes the hours at will, by 
the compression of a spring. 

RE-PEATING, ppr. 1. Doing or uttering again. 2. a. Strik- 
ing the hours; as, a repeating watch. 

REPEATING CiR’€LE, ^. A contrivance invented by 
Borda for determining with great accuracy the angular 
distance of two objects, by taking repeated measurements 
of it on the limb of a graduated circlc.— Olmsted. 

I REP-E-DA'TION, n. (Low L. repedo.] A stepping or going 
back.— More. 

RE-PEL', v. t. [L. repello.] 1. To drive back; to force to 
return; to check advance. 2. To meet with effectual re- 
sistance, as encroachment.—Syn. To repulse; resist; op- 
pose ; reject ; refuse. 

RE-PEL/, v. £ 1. To act with force in opposition to force 
Fu re ERES In medicine, to check an afflux to a part of 

ody. 

RE-PEL'LED (rc-peld^, pp. Driven back ; resisted. 

RE.PEL'LEN-CY, n. 1. The principle of repulsion ; the 
quality of a substance which expands or separates parti- 
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cles and enlarges tho volume. 92. The quality that repeas 
drives back, or resists approach. 3. Repulsive qual: 
RE-PEL'LENT, a. Driving back; able or tending to repel. 
RE-PEL'LENT, n. In medicine, a medicine which drives 
back morbid humors into the mass of the blood, from 
which they were unduly sccreted ; a discutient. 
RE-PEL/'LER, n. He or that which repels. 
RE-PEL'LING, ppr. or a. Driving back; resisting approach. 
REPENT, a. [L. repo.) Crceping; as, a repent root or an- 


im 

RE-PENT, v. i [Fr. repentir ; It. pentire, pentirsi ; Sp. arre 
pentirse] 1. To feel pain, sorrow, or regret for something 
done or spoken. 2. To express sorrow for something 
past. 3. To change the mind in conscquencc of the incon- 
venience or injury done by past conduct.—4. Applied to 
the Supreme Being, to change the course of providential 
dealings. Gen.,vi.—S. In theology, to sorrow or be pained 
for sin, as a violation of God's hoiy law, a dishonor to his 
character and government, and the foulest ingratitude to a 
Being of infinite benevolence. 

RE-PENT', v. t. 1. To remember with sorrow. 2 With tk. 
reciprocal pronoun ; [Fr. se repentir.]—Jer., viii.; (obs. 
RE-PENT'ANCE, n. (Fr.] 1. Sorrow for any thing done ot 
said ; the pain or grief which a person expericnces in cote 
sequence of the injury or inconvenience produced by his 
own conduct.—2 In theology, repentance is distinguished 
into evangelical and legal. e former, usually called re 
pentance simply, is real sorrow or grief of heart for sin, ns 
an offense and dishonor to God, a violation of his holy law, 
and the basest ingratitude toward a Being of infinite be- 
nevolence. The latter is sorrow, caused merely by the 
fear of punishment, which does not necessarily result in 
amendment of life-—Syn. Penitence ; contrition ; con- 

triteness ; compunction. 

RE-PENT'ANT, a. [Fr.] 1. Sorrowful for past conduct or 
words. 2. Sorrowful for sin. 3. Expressing or showing 
sorrow for sin. 

RE-PENT'ANT, n. 1. One who repents; a penitent. 2 
One who expresses sorrow for sin.— Lightfoot. 

RE-PENT'ANT-LY, adv. In a repentant manner. 

RE-PENT'ED, pp. Remembered with sorrow. 

RE-PENT'ER, n. One who repenta. 

RE-PENTING, .ora. Grieving for what is past; feeling 
pain or contrition for sin. 

RE-PENTING, n. Act of repenting.—Hos., xi. 

RE-PENTING-LY, adv. With repentance. 

RE-PEO'PLE (re-pee’ph), v. t. [re and people; Fr. upler.| 
To people anew ; to furnish again with a stock of people. 

RE-PEO'PLED (re-pee'pld), pp. Stocked anew with inhab- 


itants. 

RE-PEO’PLING (re-pee'pling), ppr. Furnishing again with 
a stock of inhabitants. 

RE-PE£O'PLING, n. The act of furnishing again with inhab- 
itants.— Hale. 

RE-PER-€USS,, v. t. [L. repercutio.] To beat back. 

RE-PER-€USS ED' (-kust), pp. Beaten back. 

RE-PER-€US'SION (re-per-kush'un), n. (L. repercussio.] 1. 
The act of driving back ; reverberation.—2. In music, fre- 
quent repetition of the same sound. 

RE-PER-CUSSTVE, a. 1. Driving back; having the power 
of sending back; causing to reverberate. 2 Repellent; 
[obs.] 3. Driven back ; reverberated. 

t RE-PER-CUSSTVE, n. A repellent.—Bacon. 

t REP-ER-TI^TIOUS (-tish'us), a. (from L. repertus.) Found; 
gained by finding.— Dict. 

* REP'ER-TO-RY, n. (Fr. repertoire ; L. repertorium.] 1. A 
place in which things are disposed in an orderly manner, 
so that they can be easily found, as the index oí a book, a 
common-place book, &c. 2. A treasury; a magazine. 

REP-E-TEND, n. (L. repetendus.] In arithmetic, that part 
of are ia decimal which recurs continually ad infini 
tum.— Brande. 

REP-E.TY"TION (rep-e-tish'un), n. (L. repetitio.) 1. The 
act of doing or uttering a second time; iteration of the 
same act, or of the same words or sounds. 2. The act of 
reciting or rehearsing ; the act of reading over. 3. Recit 
al 4. Recital from memory.—5. In music, the act of To 
peating, singing, or playing the same part a second time 
—6. In rhetoric, reiteration, or a repeating the same word, 
or the same sense in different words, for the purpose of 
making a deeper impression on the audience. . 

REP-E- ION-AL, - Containing repetition. [Little 

REP.E-TI"TION-A-RY, § used. i 

REP-E-TYTIOUS (-tish'us), a. eating; containing repe 
tition—Dwight. [Am.] 

RE-PINE v.i [re and pine] 1. To fret one's self; to be 
discontented ; to feel inward discontent which preys ou 
the spirits. 2. To complain discontentedly ; to murmat 

REPINEK ho repi urs 
-PINER,m. One who repines or murmurs. 

RE-PINTNG, ppr. 1. Fretting one's self; feeling nd 
that preys on the spirits; complaining ; murmuring. 

a. Disposed to murmur or complain. ° 
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RE-PIN LNG, n. The act of fretting or fccling discontent or 
of murnianng.—Rurne. 
RE-PINING-LY, ade. With murmuring or complaint.— 


Hall. 

RE-PLACE, e.t. (Fr. replacer; re and place.) 1. To put 
aguin in the former aee 2. To put in a new place. 3. 
To repay; to refund. 4. To put a compctcut substituto 
in the place of another displaced or of eomcthing lost. 

RE PLACED (re-plást), pp. 1. Put again in a former place ; 
supplied by a substitute.—2. a. In mineralogy, a terin used 
when a crystal has one or more planes in placo of its edg- 
es or angies.— Dana. 

RE-PLACE’MENT, 2. 1. The act of replacing.—2. In min- 
eralogy, the removal of an edge or angle by one or more 
planes.— Da na. 

RE-PLAC‘ING, ppr. Putting again in a former place ; sup- 

lying the place of with a substitute. 

RE PLAUT. v. t. [re and plait.) To plait or fold again ; to 
fold onc part over another again and again.—Dryden. 

REPLAIT'ED, pp. Folded again or often. 

RE-PLAITING, ppr. Folding again or often. 

RE-PLANT,, e. t. JT ripas] To pant again. 

RE-PLANTA-BLE, a. at may be planted again. 

RE-PLANT-ATION, n. ‘The act of planting again. 

RE-PLANTED, pp. Planted anew. 

RE-PLANTING, ppr. Planting again. 

RE-PLFEAD', e. t. [re and plead.) ‘To plead again. 

RE-.PLEAD'ER, n. In law, a second pleading or course of 

lcadings ; or the power of pleading again. 

RE-PLEAD'ING, ppr. Pleading again. 

RE-PLEN'SIH. r. t. (Norm. replener.) 1. To fill; to stock 
with numbers or abundance. “2. To finish; to complete ; 


obs. 

ai kasi v.i To recover former fullness.— Bacon. 

KPP LE DEBE (re-plen'isht), pp. Filled; abundantly 
supplic 

REPLENISH-ING,ppr. Filling; supplying with abundance. 

RE-PLETE, a. [L. repletus.] Compete ded: full. 

RE-PLETION, n. [Fr.; L. repletio.] 1. The state of bein 
completely filled; or superabundant fullness.—2. In med 
cine, fullness of blood ; plethora. 

KE-PLE'TIVE, a. Filling; replenishing.— Cotgrave. 

! RE-PLETIVE-LY, adv. So as to be filled. 

REPLEV'LI-A-BLE, a. In law, that may be replevied. 

RE-PLEV'TED (-plevid), pp. Taken by a writ of replevin. 

RE-.PLEV'IN, n. 1. An action or remedy granted on a dis- 
tress, by which a person whose cattle or goods are dis- 
traincd, has them returned to his own possession upon 
giving security to try the right of taking in a sult at law, 
and it that should be determined against him, to return the 
cattle or goods into the possession of the distrainor. 2. 
The writ by which a distress is replevied. 

RE-PLEV'I-SA-BLE, a. That may be replevied. 

RE-PLEV"Y, v.t. [re and pledge; Law L. replegiare.] 1. To 
take back, by a writ for that purpose, cattle or goods that 
have been distrained, upon giving security to the right 
of distraining in a suit at law, and. if that s Sud be determ- 
ined against the plaintiff, to return the cattle or goods into 
the hands of the distrainor. 2. To bail. 

RE-PLEV'Y-ING, ppr. Retaking a distress. 

REP-LI-CA TION, n. (L. Mieres 1 1. A return or reply, 
as to a sta:ement.—Particularly, 2. In law pleadings, the 
reply of the plaintiff to the defcndant's plea. 3. Return 
or rcpercuseion of sound; [obs.] —SvN. Answer ; response; 
rejoinder, 

REI"LI-CATE, a. In botany, folded back.—Loudon. 

REPLI-CATE, n. In music, a repetition. 

RE-PLYED, pp. Answered; returned for an answer. 

REPLIER, n. One who answers; he who speaks or writes 
in rcturn to something spoken or written. 

RE-PLY, v. £. [Fr. repliquer ; L. replico; lt. replicare ; Sp. 
replicar.] 1. To make a return in words or writing to 

somcthing said or written by another.—2. In law, to make 
cg to a defendant's ples. —SyvN. To answer; respond; 
rejoin, 

pre v. f. Pr odu, for an answer. 
>- "n. (Fr. ique ; It. replica.) 1. An answer ; that 
which is AE or written in answer L what is said or writ- 
ten by another. 2. A book or pamphlet written in answer 
to ancther. 

RE-PL$?1NG, ppr. Answering either in words or writing. 

RE-POL'IEII, v. t. (Fr. repolir; re and polisk.] To polish 

REPOLISH ED (polish Polished again. 

Od E JL & - -po t). pp. o e 

RE-POLISILING, ppr. Polishing anew. 

RE-PORT,, v. t. (Fr. rapporter ; L. reporto.) 1. To bear or 
bring back an answer, or to give a etatement of what has 
been discovcred by a person scnt to examine, explore, or 
investigate. 2. To give an account of. 3. To c a 
statement or rcport from onc to another; to circulate 
publicly, as a story. 4. To give an official account or 
statement. 5. To give an account or statement of cases 
and decisions in a court of law or chancery, 6. To re- 
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turn or echo, as sound ; to give back. Bacon.—7o be re 
or to be reported of, to be well or ill spoken of.~ 
Syn. To relate; tell; recite; narrate ; state; rumor. 

RE-PORT, v. i To make a statement of facts. 

RE-PORT, n. 1. A statement of facts given in reply to in» 
quiry, or by a person authorized to examine and make re- 
turn to his employer. 3. Common fame ; statement cir. 
culated ; as, it is a mere report. 3. Repute; public char- 
acter ; ns, a man of good report. 4. ‘That which is noised 
about qp. 2 thing; as, "a true of thy wisdom." 
—1 Kings, x. 5. Sound; noise, as of a gun. 6. A state- 
ment of a judicial opinion or decision, or of a case argued 
and determined in a court of law, chancery, &c. 7. An 
Official statement of facts, verbal or written ; particularly, 
a statement in writing of proceedings and facts exhibited 
by an officer to his superiors.—SvN. Account; relation ; 
narration; detail; description ; recital; narrative; story; 
rumor; hearsay. 

RE-PORTED, pp. or a. Told, related, or stated in answer 
to qui or direction; circulated in popular rumors; re. 

uted ; stated officially. 

RE-PORTER, n. 1. One who gives an account, verbal or 
written, official or unofficial. 2. An officer or person who 
makcs statements of law proceedings and decisions, or of 
legislative debates. 

RE-PORTING, ppr. or a. Giving account; rclating ; pre- 
senting statements of facts or of adjudged cases in law. 

RE-PORTING-LY, adv. By report or common fame. 

RE-POÓS'AL, n. The act of reposing or resting.—SAak. 

t RE-POS'ANCE, n. Relianoe.—J. Hall. 

RE-POBE’, v. t. (Fr. reposer ; It. riposare ; Sp. reposar.] 1 
To lay at rest. 2 To lay or put the mind at rest in, as 
confidence or trust 3. To lay up; to place in a lodg 
ment. 4. To place in confidence.—SyN. To rest; settle; 
recline ; reposit; deposit; lodge. 

RE-PÓSE' v.i. 1. To be at rest, as in a bed. 2 To place 
confidence. 3. To be recumbent or supported.—Syn. To 
lie; recline; couch ; rest; sleep ; settle; lodge ; abide. 

RE-POSE' n. [Fr. repos.) 1. A lying at rest. 2 A state of 
sleep, as in bed. 3. Rest of mind; freedom from uneasi 
ness.—4. In poetry, a resting of the voice; a pause.—5. In 
the fine arts, that which affords a point of rest for the eye, 
opposed to the scattering and division of a subject into 
too many unconnccted parts, and also to any thing which 
is overstrained, violent, or gorgeous. Brande.—Syn. Re- 
cumbency ; reclination ; rest; ease ; quiet; quietness, 
tranquillity ; peace. 

rie (re-pózd), pp. Laid at rest; placed in confi 


nce. 
RE-POS'ED-NESS, n. State of being at rest. 
RE-POSING, ppr. Laying at rest; placing in confidence ; 


REDE at rest; sleeping. 

-POSTT, v. t. (L. repositus.] To lay up; to lodge, as for 
safety or prcservation.— Derkam. 

RE-POSIT-ED, pp. Laid up; deposited for safety or pres- 


ervation. 

RE-POSIT-ING, ppr. Laying up or lodging for safety or 

reservation. 

RE-PO-8I"TION, n. The act of replacing.— Wiseman. 

RE-POST-TO-RY, n. [L. repositorium] A place where 
things are or may be deposited for safety or preservation. 

R&-POS-SESS’, v. t. (re and possess.) To possess again. 
To one's self, to obtain possession again. 

R£-POS-SESSED' (re-pos-sest), pp. Possessed again. 

RE-POS-SESS‘ING, ppr. Possessing again; obtaining pos 
session again. 

RE-POS-SES'SION (-pos-sesh’un), n. The act of possessing 
again ; the state of possessing again. 

RE-POUR;, v. t. [re and pour.) To pour again. 

RE-POURED, pp. Poured again. 

RE-POUR'ING, ppr. Pouring again. 

REP-RE-HEN), v. t. (L.reprehendo ; Fr. reprendre.) 1. To 
administer reproof or censure to, as persons. 2. To pass 
censure upon, as actions. 3. To dctect of fallacy; [obs.] 
4. To accuse; to charge with a fault. —SYN. To 
chide; reprove; censure; blame; reprimand; rebuke. 

REP-RE-HEND ED, pp. Reproved ; blamed. 

REP-RE-HEND'ER, n. One who reprehends; one who 
blames or reproves.— Hooker. 

REP-RE-HEND'ING, ppr. Roproving ; blaming. 

REP-RE-HEN'SI-BLE, a. [Fr.; L. reprehensus] Deserving 
ae or blame.—Syn. Blamable ; culpable; censurable; 
rebukable ; reprovable. 

REP-RE-HEN'SI-BLE-NESS, s Blamableness; culpable- 


nesa. 

REP-RE-HEN'SI-BLY, adv. Culpably; in a manner to de- 
scrve censure or reproof. 

REP-RE-HEN'SION (shun), n. (Fr.; L. reprehensio.) Re 

roof; censure ; open blame. 

REP-RE-HEN'SIVE, a. Containing reproof.— South. 

REP-RE-HEN'SO-RY, a. Containing reproof.— Boswell. 

REP-RE-SENT, v. t. [Fr.rcpresenter; L. represento.) 1.1e 
show or exhibit by resemblance. 2. To describe; to ex 
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hibit to the mind in words. 3. To exhibit; to show by 
action ; as, to represent a tragedy. 4. To personate ; to 
act the character or to fill the place of anothcr in a play. 
5. To supply the place of; to act as a substitute for anoth- 
er; as, thc British parliament represents the pcople.—John- 
son. 6. To show by argumenta, reasoning, or statement 
of facts. 7. To stand in the place of, in the right of inher- 
itance. 

REP-RE-SENT'A-BLE, a. That may be represented. 

. REP-RE-SENT'ANCE, m. Representation ; likeness. 

tREP-RE.SENT'ANT, n. A representative.— Wotton. 

&EP-RE-SENT-A'TION, n. 1. The act of rcpresenting, de- 
scribing, or showing. 2. That which exhibits by rescm- 
blance, as an image, picturc, or statuc. 3. That which 
exhibits the form or operations of a thing by somethin 
rescmbling it, as a map lan, &c. 4. Performance, as o 
a play on the stage. 5. Theatrical performance of a char- 
acter in a play. 6. Verbal description; a setting forth of 
arguments or facts, as in conversation, speeches, history, 
&c. 7. The business of acting as a substitute for another. 
8. Representatives, as a collective body ; as, the esent- 
ation of a state. 9. The act of setting forth publicly. 10. 
The standing in the place of another, as an heir, or in the 
right of taking by inheritance.—Syn. Description; show; 
de Moni portraiture ; likeness; resemblance; exhibi- 
tion ; sight. 

REP-RESENTA-TIVE, a. [Fr. representatif.] 1. Exhibit- 
ing . similitude. 2. Bearing the character or power of 
another. 

REP-RE-SENT'A-TTVE, n. 1. One who exhibits the like- 
ness of another. 92. In legislative or other business, an 

nt, deputy, or substitute, who supplies the place of an- 
other or others, being invested with his or their authority. 
—3. In law, one who stands in the place of another as heir, 
or in the right of succeeding to an estate of inheritance or 
to a crown. 4. That by which any thing is exhibited or 
shown. 

REP-RE-SENT'A-TYVE-LY, adv. 1. In the character of an- 
other; by a representative. 2. By substitution ; by dele- 

ation of power. 
P-RE-SENT'A-TTVE-NESS, n. The state or quality of 
Uri PI AGE Cir s 

REP-RE-SENT'ED, Shown; exhibited; personated ; 
described ; stated ; having substitutes. 

REP-RE-SENT'ER, n. 1. One who shows, exhibits, or de- 
scribes. 2. À representative; one who acts by deputa- 
tion ; (little used. 

REP-RE-SENTING, ppr. Showing; exhibiting; describ- 
ing; acting in another's character. 

REP-RE-SENT'MENT, n. Representation ; Image; an idea 

proposed as exhibiting the likeness of something. 

RE-PRESS', v. t. [L. repressus.] 1. To put down or keep 
from rising to excess, as insubordination or mutiny. 2. 
To place under restraint or check; as, to repress the bold. 
Waller. — Syn. To curb; check; restrain; suppress; 
smother; quell; subdue; crush; overpower. 

t RE-PRESS', n. The act of subduing. 

RE-PRESS ED (re-prést), pp. or a. rushed; subdued. 

RE-PRESS’ER, n. One who crushes or subdues. 

RE-PRESSTNG, ppr. Crushing; subduing; checking. 

RE-PRES'SION (re-presh'un) n. 1. The act of subduing. 
2 Check ; restraint. 

RE-PRESSIVE, a. Having power to crush; tending to 
subdue or restrain. 

RE-PRESSTVE-LY, adv. So as to repress. 

f RE-PRIEV'AL, n. Respite; reprieve.—Overbury. 

RE-PRI£VE' (re-preev^, v. t. (Fr. reprendre, repris.) 1. To 
respite after sentence of death; to suspend or delay the 
execution of for a time. 2. To grant a respite to; to re- 
lieve for a time from any suffering. 

RE-PRIEVE’, n. 1. The temporary suspension of the exe- 
cütion of sentence of death on a criminal 2. Respite; in- 
terval of ease or relief. 

RE-PRI£V ED (re-preevd^, pp. or a. Respited; allowed a 
longer time to live than the sentence of death permits. 
RE-PRI£VTNG, ppr. Respiting ; suspending the execution 

of for a time. 

REPARI-MAND, v. t. [Fr. reprimander.] 1. To administer 
severe reproof or rebuke to one for a fault. 2. To admin- 
ister reproof to one publicly and officially, in execution 
of a sentence.—Syn. To reprove; reprehend; chide; re- 
buke; censure; blame. 

REP’RI-MAND, n. Severe reproof for a fault; reprehen- 
sion, private or public.— Spectator. 

REPRI-MAND-ED, pp. Severely reproved. 

REP'RI-MAND-ING, ppr. Reproving severely. 

RE-PRINT,, v. t. [re and 
& sccond or any new edition.—Pope. 2. To renew the im- 

ression of any thing. —South. 

RE'PRINT, n. A second or a new edition of a book. 

RE-PRINT'ED, pp. Printed anew ; impressed again. 

BEE RES ppr. Printing again; renewing an impres- 

n. 
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nt] 1. To print again; to print , RE-PRO-DOCE. v. t. [re and produce.) 1. To 


REP 


RE-PRIS'AL (re-priz'al), n. (Fr. represailles; It. ripresagua 
Sp. represalia.] 1. The seizure or taking of any thing 
from an enemy by way of retaliation or indemnification 
for something takcn or detained by him. 2 That which 
js taken from an cnemy to indemnify an owner fur sumo- 
thing of his which the encmy has scized. 3. Recaption; 
the taking of property from an enemy by way of retaia 
tion or satisfaction; as, letters of marque and reprisai 
[See Marque.) 4. The act of retorting on an enemy by im 

cting suffering or death on a prisoner taken from hirs 
in rctaliation of an act of inhumanity.— Vattel. 

t RE-PRISE, n. [Fr.] A taking by way of retaliation. 

RE-PRISE' v. t. 1. To take again.—Spenser. 2. To recom 
poss: to pay.— (rant. 

RE-PRISING, ppr. Taking again; recompensing. 

RE-PRIZ'ES, n. pL In law, deductions or paymcnta out of 
the value of lands, such as rent-charges, or annuities.— 


Brande. 

RE-PROACI, v. t. (Fr. reprocher ; It. rimprocciare.] 1. To 
pass censure upon in terms of opprobrium ór contempt ; 
as, to reproack one's shameful flight. — Dryden. 2. Fo 
charge with a fault in scvere language. 3. To charge or 
suggest blame for any thing. 4. To treat with scorn or 
contempt. Luke, vi.—Syn. To upbraid ; censure; blame; 
rcbuke; condemn; revile; vilify. 

RE-PROACH’, n. 1. Censure mingled with contempt or de- 
rision; contumelious or opprobrious language toward any 
person ; abusive reflections. 2. Dishonorable or shameful 
condition or treatment; as, to put one to a perpetual re- 
proach.—Ps.lxxviii, 66. 3. Object of contempt, scorn, or 
derision. 4. That which is the cause of ehamc or dis- 
grace. Gen., xxx.—Syn. Disrepute ; discredit ; dishonor; 
scandal; opprobrium; invective; contumely; reviling; 
abuse; vilification ; scurrility; insolence ; insult; scorn; 
contempt; ignominy; shame ; disgrace; infamy. 

RE-PROACH’A-BLE, a. 1. Deserving reproach. 2. Oppro- 
brious; ecurrilous.—Elyot ; [not proper.) 

RET ROACHA: BLENESS, n. The state of being reproach- 
able. 

RE-PROACH'A-BLY, adv. In a reproachable manner. 

RE-PROACH ED' (re-pröcht), pp. Censured in terms of con- 
tempt; eg 

RE-PROACH'ER, n. One who reproaches. 

RE-PROACH'FUL,a. 1. Expressing censure with contempt, 
as language, 2. Bringing or casting reproach; as, a re 

l life. Milton.—SvN. Opprobrious; contumeli- 
ous; abusive; offensive; sarcastic; insulting; contempt- 
uous; scornful; insolent; scurrilous; disreputable ; 
creditable; dishonorable ; shameful; disgraceful; scan- 
dalous; base; vile; infamous. 

RE-PROACH'FUL-LY, adv. 1. In terms of reproach ; op- 
probricusis i scurrilously.—1 Zim, v. 92. Shamefully; 

acefully ; contemptuously. 

RE-PROACH'ING, ppr. Censuring in terms of contempt, 
upbraiding. 

REPRO-BATE, a. [L. reprobatus.] 1. Not enduring proof 
or trial; not of standard purity or fineness; disallowed, 
rejected; as, reprobate silvcr.—Jer., vi, 30. 2. Wholly giv- 
en up to sin; lost to virtue or grace. 3. Wholly given up 
to error, or in EN Abandoned; vitiated ; de- 
praved; corrupt; wicked; profligate; base; vile; cast- 
away. 

REP'RO-BATE, n. A person abandoned to sin; one lost to 
virtue and religion.— Raleigh, 

REP'RO-BATE, v. t. 1. To disapprove with detestation or 
marks of extreme dislike; to disallow. Itexpresses more 
than disapprove or disallow. We disapprove of alight faults 
and improprieties; we reprobate what is mean or criminal 
-—2. In a milder sense, to disallow. 3. To giv ‘up to wick 
edness and eternal destruction. 4. To give uy to his sen- 
tence, without hope of pardon.—SvN. To condemn ; rep- 
rehend ; censure ; disown; abandon; reject. 

REP'RO-BA-TED, pp. or a. Disapproved with abhorrence; 
rejected ; abandoned to wickedness or to destruction. 

REP’RO-BATE-NESS, n. The state of being reprobate 

REP'RO-BA-TER, n. One who reprobates. 

REPRO-BA-TING, ppr. Disapproving with extreme dis- 
like; rejecting; abandoning to wickedness or to destruc- 
tion. 

REP-RO-BA‘TION, n. (Fr.; L. reprobatio.] 1. The act of 
disallowing with detestation, or of expressing extreme dis. 
like. 2. The act of abandoning or state of being aban- 
doned to eternal destruction. 3. A condemnatory scn- 
tence; rejection. 

REP-RO-Ba'TION-ER, » One who abandons others to 
eternal destruction.—SoutA. 

produce again; 


to renew the production of a thing destroyed. 2 Some 
times used for generate. 
RE-PRO-DOCED’ (re-pro-düst), pp. Produced anew. 
R£-PRO-DÜC'ER, n. One or that which reproduces. 
R£-PRO-DUC'NG, . Producing anew. š 
R£-PRO-DU€'TION, n. 1. The act or process of reproduce 
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tpe that which has heen destroyed. 2. Sometimes used 
for generation.— Brande. 
RP-PRO-DUeCTIVE, ¿a Pertaining to or used in repro- 
R&-PRO-DVETO-RY, § duction —Lycll. 
R£-PRO-NUL'GATE, e. ¢& To promulgato again. 
R#F-PRO-MUL-GATWUON, n. A eccond tomulgafion: 
RE-PROOF, w. (from rrprore] 1. A charge of misconduct 
or imputation of fault made to the face. 2 A charge of 
misconduct or fault directed to a pcrson.—SvN. Repre- 
hension; chiding; reprimand; rebuke; censure; blame. 
RE-PROÓV'A-BLE, a. (from reprore.} Worthy of reproof ; 
dcecrving censure. Taylor.—SvN. Blamable; censurable; 
reprehensible; culpable; rebukable. 
RE-PROWA-BLE-NESS, n. State of being reprovable. 
RE-PROV'A-BLY, ado. In a reprovable manner. 
RE-PROVE, e. t. [Fr. reproucer; L. reprobo.) 1. To cast 
blame or censure on, as a person. 2. To charge with a 
fault to the face.—Lwke, iii. 3. To charge with blame for: 
with of; as, to reprore one of laziness.—Carew. 4. To con- 
vince of a fault, or to make it manifest.—John, xvi. 5. To 
refute; to disprove; [obs] 6. To excite a sense of guilt. 
x. To manifest silent disapprobation or blame.—SvN. To 
feprehend ; chide; rebuke ; scold; blame; censure. 
RE-PROVED' (re-proovd), pp. Blamed; reprehended ; con- 
vinced of a fault. 
RE.PROV'ER, *. One who reproves; he or that which 
blames.— South, 
RE-PROV'ING, ppr. Blaming; ccnsuring. 
RE-PROVING-LY, adv. In a reproving manner. . 
RE-PRONE, v. t. (re and prune.) To prune a second time. 
R£-PRONED', pp. Pruned a second time. 
RE-PRUN'TNG,ppr. Pruning a second time. 
REP-TATION, n. (L. reptatio] The act of creeping or 


REPTILE a (Fr. L.reptilis] 1. Crecpi ving 
„a. (Fr.; L. reptili] 1. Crecping; mo on 
feet. 2 Groveling ; low; 


the belly, or with many sm 
vulgar. 

REP'TILE, n. 1. An animal that moves on ita belly, or by 
means of small, short legs, as anakes, lizarda, tortoises, 
and thc like. Reptiles arc cold-blooded, vertebrated, and 
breathe air. Frogs and toads are generally classed among 
reptiles (reptilia). 2. A groveling or very mean person ; 
la term of contempt.) 

RÉP-TIL'I-AN, a. Belonging to the reptilia, or reptiles.— 


ell. 
REP TITAN, *. Ananimalof the order reptilia; areptile. 


—Lyel 

RE-PUBLIO, n. (L. respublica.) 1. A commonwealth; a 
etate in which the exercise of the sovereign power is lodged 
in representatives elected by the people. 2. Common in- 
terest; tbe public; (ob. Republic of letters, the collect- 
ive body of literary or learned men. 

RE-PUBLIE€-AN, a. 1. Pertaining to a republic; consisting 
ofa commonwealdı 2. Consonant to principles of a 
republic. 

RE-PUB'LIC-AN, n. One who favors or prefers a republic- 
an form of government. 

RE-PUB'LI€-AN-ISM, n. 1. A republican form or system 
of government, 2. Attachment to a republican form of 


government. 

RE-PUB'LIC-AN-TZE, v. t. To convert to republican prin- 
m EXIIT 

RE-PL B-LI€-A"T1ON, n. (re and publication.) 1. A sccond 
publication, or a new publication of something before 
published. 2. A sccond publication, as of a former will; 
renewal. 

RE-PUB'LISII, v. t. (re and publish. 
ond time, or to publish a new edition of & work before 

ublished. 2. To publish anew. 

RE-PUBLISHED (-pubtisht), Published anew. 

RE-PUBLISH-ER, n. One who republishes. 

RE-PUB'LISH-ING, ppr. Publishing again. 

KE-PÜ'DI-A-BLE, a. [from repudiate.) That may be reject- 
cd ; fit or MP to be put away. 

RE-PCDI-ATE, v. t. (Fr. repudier; L. repudio.] 1. To cast 
away; to reject; to discard; as, to repudiate a doctrinc. 
2. To refuse any longer to acknowl ; to disclaim, as 
when a state repudiates its debts; [recent] 3. Appropri- 
ately. to put away ; to divorce, as a wife. 

RE-PUDI-A-TED, pp. Cast off; rejected; discarded ; dis- 
claimed ; divoiced. 

RFE-PCDI-A-TING, ppr. Casting off; disclaiming ; divorcing. 

KE-I'U-DI-A"TION, n. (Fr.; L. reato] 1. Rejection ; 
the as:t of disclaiming, as of a doctrine. 2. The refusal on 
the part of a state or government to pay its debts; (re- 
cent.) 3. Divorce.— Arbuthnot. 

RE-PCDI-A-TOR, n. One who repudiates. 

ir dd (re-püne), n. [L.repugno.) To oppose; to re- 
Bist 

RE-PUG'NANCE, }n. (Fr. repugnance ; It. ripugnanza ; L. 

RE-PUGNAN-CY,§ repugnantia.) 1. Opposition of mind; 
as, a repugnance to labor. 2. Opposition or etrugcle of 
passions ; resistance.—South. 3. Opposition of principles 


1. To publish a sec- 
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or qualities; as, difference without repugnancy. Hooka 

—8SYN. Reluctance ; unwillingnese ; aversion ; dislike; an 

tipathy ; hatred ; hostility; irreconcilableness ; contrari 
: inconsistency. 

RE-PUG'NANT, a. [Fr.; L. repugnans.) 1. Characterized 
by opposition or contrariety ; as, a sentiment repugnant 
to the oS of os 2. imi apuro not obsequious i [obe] 
—SRYN. posite ; opposed; erse; contrary; incom 
sistent ; irreconcilable ; hostile ; inimical. 

RE-PUGNANT-LY, adv. With opposition; > contradic 
tion.— Brown. 

RE-PUGNATE, v.t. To oppose; to fight against 

REFOU EULATE; v. í (L. re and pullulo.) To bud agaia. 

RE-PUL-LU-LATION, a. The act of budding again. 

RE-PULSE' (re pali, a: (L. repulsa.) 1. A being checked 
in advancing, or driven back by force. 2 Refusal ; de 

RE-PULSE', v. t. (L. repulsus] To repel; to beat or drive 
back.— Milton. 

RE-PULSED?’ (re-pulst), Repelled ; driven back. 

RE-PULSER, 2. One who repulses or drives back. 

RE-PULS'ING, ppr. Driving back. 

RE-PUL’SION (re-pul'shun), n. 1. In 


ysics, that power by 
which bodies or the particles of b 


es are made to recede 
from each other.—P. Cyc. 2. The act of repelling. 

RE-PULSTVE,a. 1. Repelling; driving off or keeping from 
approach. 2. Cold; reserved; forbidding. 

RE-PULSTVE-LY, adv. By repulsing. 

RE-PULSTVE-NESS, n. quality of being repulsive or 
torblgaing. 

RE-PULSE'LESS, a. That can not be repelled. 

RE-PULS'O-RY, a. Repulsive ; driving back. 

RE-PUR'CHASE, v. t. [re and purchase.) To buy again; to 
buy back ; to regain by purchase or expense. 

R£-PUR'CHASE, n. The act of buying again; the purchase 
again of what has been sold. 

RE-PUR’CHASED (-pur’chast), pp. Bought back or again; 
regained by expense.— Shak. 

RE-PUR'CHAS-ING, ppr. Buying back or again; regaining 
by the payment of a price. 

REPWU-TA-BLE, a. 1. Being in good repute; held in es- 
teem; as, a reputable man or character; reputable con- 
duct. It expresses less than respectable and honorable, de- 
noting the good opinion of men, without distinction or 
great qualities. 2. Consistent with reputation; not mean 
or dig ecaful-- SYN. Respectable ; creditable ; honorable : 
estimable. 

REPU-TA-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being reputable. 

REPU-TA-BLY, adv. With reputation; without disgrace 
or discredit. 

REP-U-TA'TION, s=. [Fr.; L. io] 1. Good name, 
the character which is derived from a favorable public 
opinion. 2. Character by report; [in a good or bad sense.) 
— SYN. Credit; repute; regard; estimation; esteem ; hon- 


or; fame. 

RE-POTA-TIVE-LY, ade. By repute. 

RE-POTE,, v. oP ar reputo ; Fr. reputer.] To think; to ac 
count; to hold; to reckon.— Skak. 

RE-POTE’, n. 1. Reputation; good character ;'the credit 
or honor derived from common or public opinion. 2 
Character ; [in a bad sense.] 3. Established opinion. 


RE-POTED, pp. or a. Reckoned ; accounted. 
RE-POT'ED.LY, ade. In common opinion or estimation. 
RE-PÜTE'LESS, a. Disreputable; disgraceful. 


RE-POTING, ppr. Thinking; reckoning; accounting. 
RE-QUEST' n. (Fr. requéte; L. requisitus ; Sp. reguesta.] 
1. The expression of desire to some person for something 
to be ted or done. 2. The expression of desire to a 
supcrior or to the ty.—PhilL,iv. 3. The thing asked 
for or requested. 4. A state of being desired or beld in 
such estimation as to be sought after or pursued.—ZJn re- 
quest, in demand ; in credit or reputation —Court of Ra- 
quests, in England, 1. An ancient court of equity, inferior 
to the Court of Chancery; now abolished.—Brande. 2. 
A local tribunal, sometimes called a court of conscience, 
founded by act of parliament to facilitate the recovery of 
small debts from any inhabitant or trader in the district 
defined by the act. P. Cyc.—SYN. Asking; solicitation ; 
M Yi praycr ; supplication; entreaty ; suit. 
-QUEST,, v. t. (Fr. requéter.} 1. To express desire for ; 
as, to request an answer. 2. To P desire to; as, to 
request one to anawer.—SvN. To ; solicit; desire; en- 
treat; besecch. 
RE-QUEST'ED, pp. Asked; desired ; solicited. 
RE-QUEST'ER, n. One who requesta; a petitioner. 
RE-QUEST'ING, ppr. Asking; petitioning. 
RE-QUICK'EN, e. t. [re and quicken.) To reanimate; t 
give new life to.— 
RE-QUIECK'ENED, pp. Reanimated. 
RE-QUI€K’EN-ING, ppr. Reanimating: HM Merger 
R£'QUI-EM, n. I In the Roman lic Church. a hyma 
or mass eung for the dead, for the rest of his soul; so called 
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from the first word. 2. A grand musical composition per- 
formed in bonor of some deceased person.—Brande. 3. 
Rest; quiet; peace; [obs.] 

RE-QUI'E-TO-RY, n. (Low L. reguietorium.] A sepulchre. 

RE QUIN, n. [Fr.] The French name of the white shark.— 
Jardines Nat. Lib. 

RE-QUIR'A-BLE, a. (from ruere] That may be required ; 
fit or proper to be demanded.— Hale. 

&E QUIRE, v. t. [L. requiro ; Fr., Sp. requerir.) 1. To ask, 
as of right and by authority ; as, to require of one a report ; 
to require one to report. 2. To call for; to render neces- 
sary. 3. To ask as a favor; to request. 4. To call to ac- 
count for.—Ezek., xxxiv. 5. To make necessary.—1 Sam. 
xxi. 6. To avenge; to take satisfaction for. 1 Sam., xx. 
—Syn. To claim; exact; enjoin; prescribe; direct; or- 
der; demand ; need. 

RE-QUIRED' (re-quird), pp. or a. Demanded; needed; 
neceseary. 

RE-QUIRE'MENT, n. That which is required. Scott.— 
Syn. Demand; claim; requisition. è 

RE-QUIR'ER, n. One who 1 squires. 

RE-QUIR'ING, ppr. Demanding; needing. 

REQ'ULSITE (rek’we-zit), a. (L. requisitus.) Required by 
the nature of things or by circumstances ; not to be dis- 
pensed with.—Syn. Necessary; needful; indispensable ; 
essential. 

REQUI-SITE (rek'we-zit, n. That which is necessary ; 


1 gore sog mdupensahie. 

REQUI-SITE-LY (rek'we-zitle) adv. Necessarily; in a 
requisite manner.— Boyle. 

REQUI-SITE-NESS, n. The state of being requisite or nec- 
essary ; necessity -— Boyle. 

REQ-UI-SY"TION (rek-we-zish'un), n. [Fr.; It. requisizione.) 


J. Demand; application made as of rigm. 2. A written 
call or invitation ; as, a requisition for a public meeting ; 


Eng. 

QUI L-TIVE, a. Expressing or implying demand. 
RE-QUIST.TO-RY, a. Sought for; demanded. [ Rare.) 
RE-QUITAL, n. (from reguite.} 1. Return for any treat- 

ment, either good or bad. 2. Return; reciprocal action. 

Waller. — Syn. Compensstion; recompense ; remunera- 

tion; reward; satisíaction ; payment; retribution; re- 
taliation ; punishment. 

RE-QUITTE' v. t. (from quit; Ir. cuttighim.) 1. To make a 
return for any treatment, either good or evil; in a good 
sense, to return an equivalent in good. 2. To do or give 
in return.—Syn. To repay; reward; pay; compensate ; 
remunerate ; satisfy ; recompense; retaliate; punish. 

RE-QUITED, pp. Repaid; recompensed ; rewarded. 

RE-QUIT'ER, n. One who requites. 

PERU TINS ppr. Recompensing; rewarding; giving in 
return. 

RERE'-FIEF, n. A fief held of a superior feudatory ; an 
under fief, held by an under tenant.— Blackstone. 

RERE-MOUSE, n. (Sax. kreremus.] A bat See REAR- 
MOUSE. 

RERE'-W ARD, n. [rear and ward.) The part of an army 
that marches in the rear, as the guard; the rear-guard. 

RE-RE-SOLVE  (ré-re-zolv), v. t. To resolve a second time. 

RE-RE-SOLVED’, pp. Resolved a second time. 

R£-SAIL', v. t. or š. [re and sail.) To sail back.—Pope. 

R£-SAIL ED’, pp. Sailed back. 

RE-SiILING, Sailing back. 

RE-SILE, n. [re and sale] 1. A sale at second hand. 2 
A second sale ; a sale of what was before sold to the pos- 
Sessor. 

RE-SA-LOTE,, v. t. [L. resaluto; Fr. resaluer.) 1. To salute 
or greet anew. 2. To return a salutation. 

RE-SA-LUTED, pp. Saluted again. 

RE-3A-LOT'ING, per. Saluting anew. 

RE-SCIND, v. t, [L. rescindo ; Fr. rescinder.] 1. To render 
null or make void an act by the enacting or superior au- 
thority. 3. To cut off: [obs.]—SvN. To revoke; repeal; 
abrogate ; annul; recall; reverse ; vacate ; void. 

RE-SCIND'ED, pp. Abrogated; revoked; annulled. 

RE-SCIN DING, ppr. Abrogating; revoking; annulling. 

RE-SCIS'SION (re-sizh'un), n. (Fr. rescision ; L. rescissus.) 
1. The act of abrogating, annulling or vacating. 2.A cut- 


ang off. 

RE-SCIS'SO-RY, a. [Fr. rescisoire.) Having power to cut 
off or to abrogate.—Selden. 

RES'€OUS (-kus) n. In law. See RESCUE. 

RE-SCRIBE’, v. t. [L. rescribo.] 1. To write back. 2. To 
write over again. 

RE'SCRAPT, n. [L. rescriptum) 1. In Roman antiquity, the 
answer of an emperor, when consulted by pereunt per- 
sons on some difficult question, having substantially the 
force of an edict.—Smiti's Dict. Hence, 2. An edict or 

ecree. 

[ RE-SCERIP'TION, n. A writing back; the answering of a 
letter.— Loveday. 

RE-S€RIPTIVE-LY, adv. Byrescript.—Burke. (Unusual. 

KES’€U-A-BLE, a. That may be rescued.— Gayton. 
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RES'CUE (res'ku), v.t. (Norm. rescure ; Fr. recourre, recvaa, 
It. riscattare.] To set free from any confinement, danger. 
or evil; to restore to liberty after suffering restraint. 
Syn. To retake; recapture; free ; deliver; liberate ; save. 

RES'€UE, n. 1. Deliverance from restraint, violence, or 
danger, by force or by the interference of an agent.—2. In 
law, rescue or rescous, the forcible retaking of a lawful dis- 
tress from the distrainor, or from the custody of the law. 

RES'€UED, pp. or a. Delivered from confinement or 


r 

RES'CU.ER. n. One who rescues or retakes.— Kent. 

RES'CU.ING, ppr. Liberating from restraint or danger. 

RE-SEARCH"' (re-serch), n. (Fr. recherche.) A diligent and 
protracted secking of facts or principles; laborious or 
continued search after truth.—Syn. Investigation; exam 


ination ; inquiry; scrutiny. 
RE-SRARCH' (re-serch’), v. t. [Fas Soeg l 1. To search 
or examine with continued care; to seck diligently for 


the truth. 9. To search again; to examine anew. 

RE-SEARCH'ING (re-serch'ing), ppr. Examining with con- 
tinued care. 

RE-SEARCHER (re-serch'er), n. One who diligently in 

uires or examines. 

RE-SEAT", v. t. (re and seat.) To seat or set again. 

RE-S£AT'ED, pp. Seated again. 

R£-SEAT'NG, ppr. Seating again. 

RE-SE€'TION, n. (L. resectio, reseco.] The act of cutting 
or paring off.— Cotgrave. 

R£-SEEK' v. t.; pret. and pp. resougM. To seek again. 

RE-SEIZE’, v. t. (re and seze.) 1. To seize again; to seize 
a second time.—2. In law, to take possession of landa and 

a serene which Say been dissed. 

` D' (re-seezd^, pp. Seized again. 

RE-SEIZER, n. One who seizes again. 

RE-SEIZING, ppr. Seizing again. 

RE-SEIZURE (re-sézhur), n. A second seizure; the act 
of seizing again — Bacon. 

RE-SELL’, v. t. To sell again. 

R£-SELL'ING, ir. Selling again. 

t RE-SEM’BLA-BLE, a. ‘That may be compared. 

RE-SEM'BLANCE, n. (Fr. ressemblance.) 1. The state of 
being like, or having similar external form or qualities. 
2. Something similar.—Syn. Likeness; similarity ; simil- 
itude ; semblance ; representation ; image. 

RE-SEM'BLE (ro-zem^bl), v. t. (Fr. ressembler ; It. rassem- 
brare.] 1. To have the likeness of; to be like ; to bear 
the similitude of something, either in form, figure. or 
qualities. 2. To liken; to compare; to represent as like 
something else. 

RE-SEM'BL ED Cn pp. Likened; compared. — 

RE-SEM'BLING, ppr. Having the likeness of; likening, 
re na: 

RE-SEND,, v. t.; pret. and pp. resent. [re and send.) To 
send a ; to send back.—Shak. 

RE-8ENT,, v. t. (Fr. ressentir.) Literally, to have a corre 
sponding sentiment. Hence, 1. To take well; to receive 
with satisfaction ; (obs.] 2. To take ill; to consider as 
an injury or affront; to be in some degree angry or pro- 
voked at. 

RE-SENT, pp. Sent again. 

RE-SENTED, pp. Taken ill; being angry at. 

RE-SENTER, n. 1. One who resents; one who feels an 
injury (oie 2. In the sense of one who takes a thing 
well; [obs.| 

RE-SENTFUL, a. Easily provoked to anger ; of an irrita- 
ble temper. 

RE-SENTFUL-LY, adv, \Vith resentment. 

RE-SENTING, Per. Taking ill; feeling angry at. 

RE-SENTING.-LY, adv. 1. With a sense of wrong or af- 
front; with a degree of anger. 2. With deep sense or 


stro rception ; [obs. 

RESENTIVE a. jelsity. provoked or irritated ; quick to 
feel an injury or affront— Thomson. . 

RE-8ENT'MENT, n. (Fr. ressentiment ; It. risentimento.] 1. 
The excitement of passion which proceeds from a sca 
of wrong offered to ourselves, or to those who are con- 
nected with us. 2. Strong perception of good.—More ; 
[obs.] — SvN. Anger; irritation; vexation; displeasure ; 

SENS: indignation ; choler ; gall; irc; wrath; rage; fury. 

S-ER-VA'TION, n. (Fr.; L. reservo.) 1. The act of ro- 

serving or keeping back or in the mind; reserve ; con- 
cealment or withholding from disclosure. 9. Something 
withheld, either not expressed or disclosed, or not given 
up or brought forward.—In the United States, a portion O 
the public land reserved for some special purpose, a$ e 
the use of Indians, for schools, &c. 3. Custody ; state 
being treasured up or kept in store. Skak.—4. In te 
clause or part of an instrument by which son dps 
served, not conceded or granted ; also, a proviso.— sain 
reservation is the withholding or failing to dcos ME 
thing that affects a statement, promise, &c., and W 
disclosed, would materially vary its import. 

RE-SERV'A-TIVE, a. Keeping; reserving. 


RES 

RE-SERV'A-TO-RY, n. imm reserve.) A place in which 
thing» are reserved or kcpt.— Woodward. 

RESERVE’ (reo e. & (Fr. reserveer; L. reservo.) 1. 
To keep in store for futuro or other use; to withhold 
froin present use for another purpose. 2. To kecp; to 
hold ; to retain. 3. To lay u aud kee for a future time. 

RE-SERVE' n. 1. That which is kept tor othcr or future 
uso; that which is retained from present usc or disposal. 
2 Something in thc mind withheld froin disclosure. 3. An 
exception or withholding; as, “ what reserve forbids to taste.” 

. —Muiltoh. 4. Excuption in favor. 5. Restraint of freedom 
ín words or actions; caution in personal beliavior.—6. In 
law, that part of an instrument by which somcthing is re- 
served.—JA reserve, in store ; in keeping for other or fu- ! 
ture use.—Body of reserve, in military affuirs, a select body | 

. Of troops in the rear of an army drawn up for battle, re- 
8ervcd to sustain the other lines as occasion may require ; 
a body of troops kept for an exigency.—Syn. Rcserva- 
tion ; retention; limitation ; backwardncss ; reservedncss ; ! 
coldness: shyness; coyncss ; modesty. | 

RE-SERY ED' (re-zervd), pp. 1. Kept for another or future | 
use. 2. a, Not free or frank in words, actions, or social | 
intercourse. — SyN. Retaincd; excepted; withheld; re- 
strained ; cautious; backward; cold; shy; coy; modest. 

RE-SERV'ED-LY, ade. 1. With rescrve; with backward- 
ness; not with openness or frankness. 2. Scrupulously ; 
cautiously ; coldly.—Pope. 

RE-SERW’ED-NESS, a. Closeness; want of frankness, 
openness, or freedom.—South. 

RE-SERVER, n. One who reserves. 


ers, matter reset. 
RESE TER, n. In Scots law, a receiver of stolen goods.— 
uvier. 
RE-SETTLE (set'tl), v. . [re and settle.) 1. To settle again. 
—Swift. 2. To install, as a minister of the Gospel. 
RE-SETTLE, v.i To settle in the ministry a second time ; 
to be installed. 
RE-SETTLED, pp. Settled ; installed. 
RE-SETTLE-MENT, n. 1. 


Bacor. 
t RESI-ANT, a. (Norm. resiant.] Resident; dwelling; pres- 
ent in a Pech Aaa d 
RE-SIDF’, v. i. (Fr. resider ; L. resideo, resido.) 1. To con- 
tinue in a place as an inhabitant permanently or for a 
length of time ; to have a scttled abode for atime. 2. To 
sink to the bottom of liquors; to settle ; (obs) SYN. To 
dwell; inhahit; sojourn; abide; remain; live; domicili- 
ate; domicile. 

REST-DENCE, 2a. [Fr.) 1. The act of abiding or dwell. 

REST.DEN-CY,j ing in a place for some continuance of 
time. 2. The place where one resides. 3. That which 
falls to the bottom of liquors ; [o5s.]—4. In the canon and 
common law, tbe abode of a pareon or incumbent on his 
benefice ; opposed to non-residence.—SYvN. Domiciliation ; 
inhabitancy ; sojourn; stay; abode; home; dwelling; 
habitation ; domicile ; mansion. 

REST.DENT, a. [L. residens; Fr. resident.) Dwelling or 
abiding in a place for a length of time, but not definite. 
REST.DENT, s. 1. One who resides or dwells in a place for 

some time. 2. A public minister who resides at a foreign 
court.—&yvx. Inhabitant; inhabiter; dwcller; sojourner. 
REST .DENT-ER, n. A resident. 
RES--I-DEN'TIAL (-shal) a. Residing. 
RES8-I-DEN'TIA-RY. a. Having rcsidence.—More. 
KE8-I-DEN'TIA-RY, s. An ecclesiastic who keeps a certain 
sesidence.— Eccles. Canons. 
RE-SID'ER, x. One who resides in a particular place. 
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To ship apn; to ship what 
| RESIN-EX-TRA€TIVE, a. Designating extractive matter 
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RE-SIDV-AL, a. Remaining after a part is taken.—Duvy. 

RE-SIDV-A-RY, a. [L. residuus.) Pers to the residue 
or part rcmaining.—Residuary legatee, in law, the legatce 
to whom is bequeathed the part of goods and estate 
whit remains after deducting all the debts and spocific 
egacics. 

REST-DOÜE (rez'e-du), n. (Fr. residu; L. residuus.) 1. That 
which remains after a part is taken, separated, removed, 
or designated. 2. That which remains due of a debt or 
account; that which reinains of the estate of a testator 
after the payment of dcbts and legacies.—SyN. Rest; re 
mainder; remnant; balance; residuum. 

RE-9ID'U-UM, n. (L.) 1. Residue; that which is left after 
any process of separation or purification.—2. In law, the 
part of an estate or of goods and chattels remaining after 
the payment of debts and legacies. 

1 RE-SI£GE' (re-seej), v. t. (re and siege.) To seat again: 
to reinstate.—Spenser. 

RE-SIGN’ (re-zIne^, v. t. [Fr. resigner; L. resigno.] The 
radical scnse is to send back or give back, and hence to 
give up or yield into the hands of another ; as, to resign a 
commission ; to resign all claims or pretensions; to resign 
one’s judgment to the direction of others; to resigx one's 
self without resistance or murmur.—Syn. To surrender , 
submit; leave ; relinquish ; forego; quit; forsake; aban. 

" gon Š X Ced abe cata; 

. N’ (ré-sIne^, v. t. To sign again. 

t RE-SIGN', n. Resignation. 

RES-IG-NA'TION, x. [Fr.] 1. The act of resigning or p - 
ing up, as a claim cr possession. 2. The act of yiel ing 
or giving up into the hands of others; as, a resignation o 
one's claims, judgment, &c. 3. The act of quietly sub- 
mitting to the will of Providence without resistance or 
complaint.—Syn. Surrender; surrendry ; relinquishinent; 
forsaking; abandonment; abdication; renunciation; sub- 
mission ; acquiescence ; patience ; endurance. 

RE-SIGNED’ (re-zind), pp. 1. Given up; surrendered ; 
yielded. 92. a. Submissive to the will of God. 

RE-SIGN'ED.LY, adv. With submission. 

RESIGNING, pr. Giving up: surrendering; submi 

- , ppr. Gi up; surrendering ; submitting. 

t RE-SIGN'MENT, n. To ael of resigning. 

RE-SILE' v. £ [L. resilio.) To start back; to recede from 
a purpose.—Ellis. [Little used.] 

* RE-SIL'I-ENCE, 22. (L. resiliens.] The act of leaping or 

*RE-SIL1-EN-CY, § springing back, or the act of rcbound- 


ing. 

* REBIL1-ENT, a. [L. resitiens.] Leaping or starting back, 
rebounding. 

RES -LITION (rez-elish'un), n. (L. resilio.] Tho act of 
springing back ; resilience. 

N, n. [Fr. resine; L., It, Sp. resina; Ir. roisin.] A 
name given to numerous solid inflammable substancea, in- 
soluble in water, but soluble in alcohol and in essentia, 
oils. Resins, when cold, are morc or less britlle and 
translucent, and of a color inclining to yellow. When 
pure, they are nearly insipid and inodorous. They are 
non-conductors of electricity, and melt by heat. 
frequently exude from trees in combination with essential 
oils, and in a liquid or semi-liquid state. 


in which resin predominates. 

PESIN EER ONS, n. [L. resina and fero.) Yielding resin. 

RESTN-I-FORM, a. Having the form of resin.— Cyc. 

RESIN-O-E-LE€TRI€, a. Containing or exhibiting ne 
tive electricity, or that kind which is produced by the fric- 
tion of resinous substances.— Ure. 

RES'IN-OUS, a. Partaking of the qualities of resin; like 
resin.—Resinous electricity is that excited by the friction 
of resinous substances. It is also called negative electric 
ity, and is opposed to vitreous or positive electricity. 

RES'IN-OUS-L Y, adv. By means of rcsin.—Grceory. 

RES1N-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of being resinous. 

RES'IN-Y, a. Like resin, or partaking of its qualities. 

REE-I-PIS‘CENCE, n. (Fr.; L. resipisco.] Properly, wis 
dom derived from severe expericnce ; hence, repentance. 
[ Little used.) 

RE-SIST (re-Zist^, v. t. [L. resisto; Fr. resister ; Sp. resistir.} 
1. Literally, to stand against; hence, to act in opposition 
to; as, to resist the force of a current, the attacks of an 
enemy, &c. 2. To strive against; to endeavor to coun- 
teract, defcat, or frustrate. 3. To encounter with effectu- 
al opposition ; as, “God resistcth the proud." James, iv, 
6— ys. 'To withstand ; oppose ; hinder; check; thwart; 
baffle ; disappo:nt 

RE-SIST, v. t. To make opposition.— Stak. 

RE-SIST'ANCE, n. 1. The act of resisting. 2. The quality 
of not yielding to force or external impression ; a power 
by which mation or tendency to motion in any body is 

ded cr prevented. P. Cyc.—SvN. Opposition; re- 

; hinderance; check. 

RE-SIST'ANT, 2. He or that which resists. —Pearsoa. 


im 
but 


RE-SID'ING, ppr. Dwelling in a place for some length of time. | RE-SISTED, pp. Opposed; counteracted; withstood. 
* See Synopsis. À, E, T, &c., long.—X, E, Y, &c., short. —FXR, FALL WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD; —MOVE, BOOK 
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RE-RIST'ER, n. One who opposes or withstands. 
RE-SIST-I-BIL'I-TY, 22. 


RE-SISTI-R".E-NESS, $ Quality of being resistiblo. 
RE-SISTI-BLE, a. That may be resistcd.— Hale. 
RE.-SISTI-BLY, adv. In a resistible manner. 
RE-SIST'ING, ppr. or a. Withstanding ; opposing.—Resíst. 
ing medium, one which opposes thc passage of a body 
through it. In astronomy, an exceedingly rare mcdium 
apres to be diffused through the planctary spaccs.— 


RE-SISTIVE, a. Having the powcr to resist.—Ben Jonson. 
RE-SISTLESS, a. 1. That can not be effectually opposed ; 
irresistible. 2 That can not resist ; helpless.—Spenser. 
RE-SIST'LESS-LY, adv. Soas not to be opposed or denied. 

— Blackwall. 

RE-SIST'LESS-NESS, n. State of being irresistible. 

RE-SOLD,, pp. of resell. Sold a second time, or sold after 
being bought. 

RES‘O-LU-BLE (rez'o-lu-bl), a. (re, and L. solubilis.] That 
may be melted or dissolved.— Boyle. 

RES'O-LUTE, a. (Fr. resolu; It. resoluto.] Having fixed- 
ness of purpose; hence, characterized by firmness and 
constancy in pursuing a purpose.—Syn. Determined ; de- 
cided ; fixed; steadfast; steady ; constant; persevering ; 
firm; bold ; unshaken. 

RES'O-LUTE-LY, adv. 1. With fixed purpose; firmly; 
stcadily ; with steady perseverance. 2. Boldly; firmly. 
RES'O-LUTE-NESS, ^. Fixed purpose; firm determina- 

tion; unshaken firmness. 

RES-O-LÜ'TION (rez-o-lü'shun), n. (Fr.; L. resolutio.) 1. 
The act, operation, or process of separating the parts 
which compose a complex idea or a mixed body ; the act 
of reducing any compound or combination to its compo- 
nent parts. 2. The act or process of unraveling or disen- 
tanslins perplexities, or of dissipating obscurity in moral 
subjects. 3. The natural process of separating the com- 
ponent parts of bodies.—4. In music, the resolution of a 

ssonance or discord is the passing of it into a concord, 
usually after it has been heard in the preceding harmony. 
P. Cyc.—5. In medicine, the disappearing of any tumor 
without coming to suppuration ; the dispersing of inflam- 
mation; the breaking up and disappearance of a fever. ' 
6. Fixed purpose or determination of mind. 7. The ef. 
fect of fixed purpose ; steadiness of purpose in execution, 
implying courage. 8. Determination of a cause in a court 
of justice; (rare.] 9. The determination of a legislative 
body, or a formal proposition offered for legislative determ- 
inanon. 10. The formal determination ot any corporate 
body, or of any association of individuals.—11. In mathe 
matics, solution ; an orderly enumeration of several things 
to be done, to obtain what is required ina problem. Hut- 
tan.—12. In algebra, the resolution of an equation is the 
same as reduction. 13. Relaxation; a weakening; [obs.) 
— Resolution of a force or of a motion, in mechanics, the 
separation of a single force or motion into two or more 
which act in different directions.—SyvN. Analysis; separa- 
tion; disentanglement; dissolution; resolvedness; reso- 
luteness; firmness; constancy; perseverance; steadtast- 
ness; fortitude; boldness; decision ; purpose ; resolve. 

HRES-O-LÜ"TION-ER, n. One who joins in the declaration 
of others.— Burnet. 

RES'O-LU-TIVE,a. Having the power to dissolve or relax. 


| 
. Tho quality of resisting. 2. | 
I 
| 


—Johnson. (Not much used.) 
RE-SOLV'A-BLE, a. That may be resolved or reduced to 
first principles. 


RE-SOLV'A-BLE-NESS, n. State of being resolvable. 

RE-SOLVE' (re-zolv^, v. t. [L. resolto; Fr. resoudre ; It. ri- 
solvere; Sp. resoleer.] 1. To separate the component 
parts of a compound substance ; to rcduce to first princi- 
les. 9. To scparate the pure of a complex idea ; to re. 
uce to simple parte. 3. To separate the parts of a com- 
plicated question ; to/free from perplexities; to remove 
obscurity by analysis; to clear of difficulties. 4. To in- 
form ; to free from doubt or perplexity ; as, “resolve me, 
strangers, whence and what you are."—JDryden. 5. To 
settle in an opinion; to make certain. 6. To put on reso- 
lution; to confirm; as, “resolre you for more amaze- 
ment."—Shak.; [rare] 7. To melt; to dissolve.—Arduth- 
aot. 8, To form or constitute by resolution, vote, or de- 
"rmination.—9. In music, to resolve a discord or disso» 
eance, is to carry it into a concord, usually after it has 
5een heard in the preccding harmony.—10. In medicine, to 
disperse or scatter; to discuss, as an inflammation or a 
tumor. 1l. To relax; to lay at ease. Spenser.—12. In 
mathematics, to solve; to enumerate in order the several 
things to be done, to obtain what is requircd in a problem. 
—13. In algebra, to resolve an equation is to bring all the 
known quantities to one side of the equation, and the un- 
known quantity to tbe other, without destroying the cqua- 
tion.—SxN. To solve; analyze; explain; unravel; disen- 


tanzle. 
RE-8OLVE (rezolv^, v.i. 1. Toform a resolution, determ. 
ination, or purpose. 2. To fix or settle by vote. 3. To' 
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melt; to dissolve ; to become fluid. 4. To separate into 
its component parts or into distinct principks. 5. To be 
settled in opinion—Syn. To deterinine; decide; con 
clude ; purpose. 

RE-SOLVE’ (re-zolv), n. 1. Fixcd purpose of mind ; set- 
tled dctermination ; resolution. 2. Legal or otlicial deterin- 
ination ; legislativo act concerning a privato person or 
corporation, or concerning some private businces. 3. 
The determination of any corporation or association ; 
resolution. 

RE-SOLVED' (re-zolvd^, pp. or a. 1. Separsted into its 
component parts; analyzed. 2. Determined in purposa 
3. Determined officially or by vote. 

RE-SOLV'ED-LY, adv. With firmoces of purpose. 

RE-SOLV'ED-NESS, n. Fixcdnese of purposu; firmness, 
resolution.— Decay rA Piety. 

RE-SOLV'ENT, n. That which has the power of causing 
solution. 

RE-SOLV'ER, n. One who resolves or forms a firm pur- 


RESOLVING, ppr. Scparating into component parts; am 
alyzing ; discussing, as tumors ; dctcrmining. 

RE-SOLV'NG, n. e act of determining or forming a fix- 
ed purpose ; a resolution.— Clarendon. 

RES'O-NANCE, w. (L. resonans.) 1. A resounding; a re- 
verberation of sound or sounds.—9. In music, the return- 
ing of sound by the air acting on the bodies of stringed 
musical instruments.— Brande. 

RES'O-NANT, a. (L. resonans.) Resounding; returning 
sound ; echoing back.— Milton. 

RE-SORB;, v. t. (L. resorbeo.] To swallow up. 

RE-SORB'ENT, a. Swallowing up.— Woodhull. 

RE-SORT' (re-zort), v. i. (Fr. ressortir.) 1. To have re- 
course; to apply ; to betake; as, to resort to argumenta. 
2. To go; to repair; as, to resort to a place or pereon. 3. 
To fall back; [o 2i 

RE-SORT, n. 1. The act of going to or making applica- 
tion; a: betaking one's self 2 Act of visiting. 3. As- 
sembly; meeting. 4. Concourse; frequent assembling. 
T Swit. 5. The place frequented. 6. Spring; active 
power or movement; a Gallicism; [obs.]—Last resort, 
ultimate means of relief; also, final tribunal. 

RE-SORT'ER, n. One who reaorts or frequents. 

RE-SORTING, ppr. Going; having recourse; betaking; 
frequenting. 

RE-SOUND’, v. t. (L. resono; Fr. resonner ; It. risuonare; 
Sp. resonar.) 1. To send back sound; as, to resound a 
song. 2. To praise or celebrate with the voice or the 
sound of instruments. 3. To praise; to extol with 
sounds; to spread the fame of—SvN. To ccho ; re-echo; 
reverberate; sound, 

RE-SOUND, v. i. 1. To be echocd; to be sent back, as 
sound, 2. To be much and loudly mentioned. 3.Toecho 
or reverberate; as, the earth resounded with his praise. 

RE'SOUND v. t. i and sound.) To sound again. 

RE-SOUND, n. turn of sound ; ccho.— Beaum. & Fletch. 

RE-SOUND'ED, pp. Echocd ; returned, as sound. 

RE-SOUND'ING, ppr. Echoing; returning, as sound. 

RE-SOURCE’, n. [Fr. ressource] 1. Any source of aid or 
support; any object to which a person may resort for 
assistance, safety, or supply.—2. Mesources, in the plural, 
funds; money or any property that can be converted into 
supplies.—Syrn. Expedient; resort; means; contrivance; 
device. 

RE-SÓURCE'LESS, a. Destitute of resourcce.—Burke. 

RE-S6W,, v. t.; pret. resowed ; pp. resowcd or resown. [ra 
and oe), To pH again.— Bacon. 

RE-SOW ED’ (ré-sóde^, 

RE-SOWN’ (ré-séne’), P Sown anew. 

RE-SPEAK’ (-speek), v. t.; pret. respoke; pp. respoken, re- 


spoke. [re and eak.] 1. To . to in re- 
turn; to reply; [rare 2. To speak again; to repeat. 
RE-SPE€T,, e. t. (L. rendo or respectus; Fr. respecter.) 1. 


To have regard to in design or purpose. 2. To have re- 
gard to in relation or connection; to relate to. 3. To 
view or consider with some degree of reverence ; to have 
esteem for as possessed of real worth; as, I respect the 
man. 4. To look toward; [obs.]— To respect the person, 
to suffer the Opinion or judgment to be influenced or bias- 
ed by a regard to the outward circumstances of a person, 
to the prejudice of right and equity.—Syn. To regard; 
eateem ; honor; revere; venerate. 
RE-SPE€T", w. (L. ctus; Fr. respect.) 1. Regard ; at- 
tention.—Skak. 2. That estimation or honor in wbic 
men hold the distinguished worth or substantial good 
qualities of others. It expresses less than rirerence and 
veneration, which regard elders and superiors; whereas 
respect may regard juniors and inferiora. Respect regards 
the qualities ot the mind, or the actions which character- 
ize those qualities, 3. That deportment or course of ac- 
tion which proceeds from estcem ; regard ; due attention; 
deference. 4. Good-will; favor.—Gen., iv, 4. 5. Partial; 
undue bias to the prejudice of Justice ; as respect of per- 
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sons.—l Pea. L, 17. 6. Respected churacter ; as, "many 
of the best respect in Rome."— sak. 7. Cousidcration ; 
motive in reference to seoinething.-—7/Jooker. 8, Relation ; 
regard; reference; as, with respect to thesc things. 

RE-SPECT-A-DIL'I-TY, n. State or quality of being respect- 
able: tho state or qualities which deserve or command 
reapect.—Cumberland. 

RESPECT A-BLE, a. (Fr.; It. rispettabile; Sp. respetable.) 
1. Posscssing tho worth or qualities which dcserve or 
command rcapect; worthy of esteem and honor.—2. In 

pular language, this word is much used to express what 
s moderate in degree of excellence or in number, but not 
despicable ; as, a respectable address or laa 

RE-SPECTA-BLE-N SS, n. Respectability. 

RE-SPECT'A-BLY, adv. 1. With respect- more generally, 
in a manner to merit respect. 2. Moderately, but in a 
manner not to be despised. 

RE-SPECT ED, pp. licld in honorable estimation. 

RE-SPECTER, *. One who respects. 

RE-SPECT'FUL, a. Marked or characterized by respect.— 
Syn. Civil; dutiful; obcdicnt; courteous; complaisant. 
RE-SPE€CTFYL-LY, ado. With respect; in a manner com- 

rting with due cstimation —Dryden. 

RE-SPECT'FUL-NESS, s. The quality of being respectful. 

RE-SPE€TING, ppr. Regarding; having regard to; relat- 
ing to. 

RE-SPE€TYIVE, a. (Fr. respectif; It. rispettivo.) 1. Rela- 
tive; having relation to somcthing else; not absolute. 2. 
Particvlar; relating to a particular person or thing. 3. 
Worthy of respect; [obs] 4. Careful; circumspect ; 
cautious; attentive to consequences; [obs.] 

RE-SPECTIVE-LY, adv. 1. As relating to each; particu- 
larly; as each belongs to each. 2. Relatively; not abso- 
lutely. 3. Partially ; with respect to private views; [obs.) 
4. With respect ; lobe) 

RE-SPEC€TLESS, a. Having no respect; without regard ; 
without reference.— Drayton. [Lisle used.) 

RE-SPE€TLESS-NESS, n. The state of having no respect 
or regard; regardlessness.—Shelton.  [Lütle used.) 

RE-SPERSE, v. t. (L. respersus.] To sprinkle. [Rare.] 

RE-SPER’SION (-shun), n. (L. respersio.] The act of sprink- 
ling.—Johnson. 


RE-SPYR-A-BILT-TY, Qn. The quality of being respira- 
RE-SPIR'A-BLE-NESS, $ ble. 
* RE-SPIR'A-BLE, a. t may be breathed ; fit for respi- 


ration or for the support of animal life. 

RES-PI-RA'TION, w. ji L. respiratio.] 1. The act of 
oreathing; the act of inhaling air into the lungs, and again 
exhaling or expelling it, by which animal life is supported. 
2. Relief from toil š 

RES'PI-Ri-TOR, n. An instrument covering the mouth 
with a net-work of fine wire in front, through which per- 
sons of weak lungs can breathe without injury. The wire 
being warmcd by the breath, tempers the cold air from 
without.— Brande. 

RES.PIRA.TO-RY, a. Serving for respiration ; pertaining 


to respiration. 

RE-SPIRE, v. i. (Fr. respirer ; L.respiro.] 1. To breathe; 
to Inhale air into the lungs and exhale it. 2. To catch 
breath. 3. To rest; to take rest from toil. 

RE-SPIRE' v. t. To exhale; to breathe out; to send out 
in exhalations.— Ben Jonson. 

as awasqa (re-spird), pp. Breathed; inhaled and ex- 

e 


RE-SPIRTNG, ppr. Breathing; taking breath. 

RES'PITE, n. Hor. repit.) 1. Temporary intermission of 
labor, or of any process or operation ; limited tine of rest. 
—2. In law, temporary suspension of the execution of a 
capital offender. 3. Forbcarance; prolongation of time 
fó: the payment of a debt beyond the legal time. 4. The 
delay of appearance at court granted to a jury, beyond 
the proper term.—8SYvNw. Pause; intetval; stop; cessation ; 
delay ; stay ; rieve. Š 

RES'PITE, v. t. 1 To relieve by a pause or interval of 
rest. 2. To suspend the execution of a criminal beyond 
thc time limited by the sentencc ; to delay for a time. 3. 
To give delay of appearance at court. 

RES'PIT-ED, pp. Relicved from lobor; allowed a tempo- 

suspension of execution. 

BES'PIT-ING, ppr. Relieving from labor ; suspending the 
exccution of a capital offender. 

RE-SPLENDENCE, 2n. (L. resplendens.) Brilliant lustre; 

RE-8PLENDEN-CY, $ vivid brightness; splendor. 

RE-SPLEN'DENT, a. Very bright; shining with brilliant 
lustre.— Spenser. 

RESPLEN'DENT-LY, ado. With brilliant lustre. 

R£-EPLI'f*, v. t. [re and split.) To split again. 

KE DO Ds i p split ud rhea pou rau 

SPOND, v. i. (Fr. repondre; It. ri e; te Ë 
der ; L. respondeo.] 1. To givc da añawi or Lei a 
To correspond; to suit.—Broowe. 3. To bc answerable ; 
nu to make payment. — Syn. To answer; reply; 
rejoin. 
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RE-SPOND’, v. & To answer; to satisfy by payment.— 
Sedgwick, Mass. Rep. 

RE-SPOND', n. 1. A short anthem interrupting the reading 
of a chapter, which is not to procced till the anthom is 
ended. 2 An answer; [obs. 

DE EDAD ED Answercd ; satisfied by payment. 

RE-SPOND'EN-CY, 1 An answering.—Chalmers. 

RE-SPOND'ENT, a. Answering; that answers to demana 
or expectation. 

RE-SPOND'ENT, n. 1. One who answers in a suit, partic 
ularly a chancery suit.—2. In the schools, one who main- 
tains a thesis in reply, and whose province is to refute 
objections or overthrow arguments. 

RE-SPON-DEN‘TIA, n. In commercial law, a loan upor 
goods laden on board a ship. It differs from bottomry, 
which is a loan on the ship itself.— Bouvier. 

RE-SPOND'ING, ppr. Answering; corresponding. 

tRE-SPONS'AL, a. Answerable; responsible.—Heylin. 

RE-SPONS'AL, x. 1. Response; answer.—Brevint. 2. One 
who is responsible.—Barrow ; [obs.) 

RE-SPONSE (re-spons), n. (L. responsum.) 1. An answer; 
particularly, an oracular answer. 2. The answer of the 
people or congregation to the priest, in the litany and 
other parte of divine service. 3. Answer to an objection 
in a forma! disputation.—A4. In the Roman Catholic Church, 
& kind of anthem sung sfter the lessons of matins and 
some other parts of this office. . Fitzpatrick.—5. In a 
fug ue, a repetition of the given subject by another part.— 
Syn. Reply; rejoinder; replication. 

RE-SPONS-I-BILT-TY, n. 1. The state of being accounta- 
ble or answerable, as for a trust or office, or for a debt.— 
Paley. 2. Ability to answer in payment; means of paying 
contracts. 

RE-SPONST.-BLE, a. (L. responsus.] 1. Liable to account; 
as, we are responsible for our conduct. 92. Able to dis- 
charge an obligation; or having estate adequate to the 
payment of a debt.—Syn. Accountable; answerable; 
amenable. 

RE-SPONST-BLE-NESS, ^ 1. State of being liable to an 
swer, rcpay, or account, responsibility. 2. Ability to 
make payment of an obligation or demand. 

RE-SPONS'!-BLY, adv. In a responsible manner. 

RE-SPON'SION (-shun), n. [L. responsio.) 1. The act of 
answering; [not used.]—2. In the University of Ozford, an 
examination about the middle of the colleyiate course 
called, also, the little-go, which see.—Lyell. 

RE-SPONSTVE, a. 1. Answering; making reply. 2. Cor 

peapondent suited to something else.— Pope. 

RE-SPONSTVE-LY, adv. In a responsive. manner. 

RE-SPONSIVE-NESS, n. State of being responsive. 

RE-SPONS'O-RY, a. Containing answer. 

RE-SPONS'O-RY, n. Aresponse; the answer of the people 
to the priest in the alternate speaking, in church service. 

REST, n. (Sax. rest, rest; Dan., Ger., Sw. rast; D. rust. 
1. A ceasing from motion or action of any kind, and app 
cable to any body or being. 2. A state from motion 
or disturbance ; a state of reconciliation to God. 3. Sleep. 
*. Freedom of a nation from disturbance. 5. The final 
sieep; death. 6. A ay ns Poet permanent habitation. 
7. Any place which is free from disturbancc. 8. That on 
which any thing leans or lies for support. 1 Kings, vi.— 
9. In poetry, a short pause of the voice in reading; a ce- 
sura.—10. In philosophy, the continuance of a body in the 
same place. ll. Final hope; [obs] 12. A ceasing from 
tillage.—Lev., xxv. 13. The Gospel church or new cove: 
nant state in which thc people of God cnjoy repose, and 
Christ shall be glorified. Jea., xi.—14. In music, an interval 
during which the voice or sound is intermitted ; also, the 
mark of such intermission.—Syn. Cessation; pause; in 
termission; stop; stay; rope slumber ; quiet; easo 
queen: stillness ; tranquillity; peacefulness ; peace. 

REST, n. (Fr. reste.] 1. That which is left, or which remains 
after the separation of a part, either in fact or in contem- 
plation. 2. Those not included in a proposition or descrip- 
tion; as, Plato and the rest of the philoscphers.—SYvN. Re- 
mainder; overplus; rempant; residue; others. 

REST, v. i, (Sax. restan, hrestan ; D. rusten ; Ger. en] 
1. To cease from action or motion of any kind; a wor 
applicable to any body or being, and to any kind of mo- 

n. 9. To cease from labor, work, or performancc. 3. 
To be quiet or still; to bc undisturbed. 4. To cease from 
war; to be at peace. 5. To be quiet or tranquil, as the 
mind ; not to be agitated by fear, anxiety, or otber passion. 
6. To lie; to be in a state of repose; as, to rest on a bed. 
7. To be in a state of sleep or slumber. 8. To und the 
final sleep; to die or be dead. 9. To be supported by; 
as, to rest against or on a tree. 10. To be satisfied; to 
acquiesce. 11. Tu place confidence or reliance; as, to 
rest on one's word. 12. To continue fixed. — Isa., li. 13 
To terminate; to come to an end. — Exek., xvi. 14. To 
hang, lic, or be fixed. 15. To abide; to remain with. 16. 
To a calm or composed in mind; to enjoy peace of con. 
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science. — To rest with, to be in the power of; to be de- 
pendent upon; as, it reste with him to decide.—SyN. To 
stop; stay; repose; sleep; slumber; reclinc; lean; dc- 
pene trust; rely; confide. 
EST, v. £ [Fr. rester.) ‘To be left; to remain.—Müton. 

REST, v.t. 1. To lay or place at rest; to quiet. — Dryden. 
2. To place, as on a support.—JValler. 

REST'-HAR'ROW, wm. A prickly European plant, of the 
genus ononis, with long, tough roots. 

REST'-HOUSE, n. In India, an empty house for the ac- 
commodation of travclers ; a choltry or scrai. 

RE-STAGNANT, a. (L. restagnans.] Stagnant; remaining 
without a flow or current.—Boyle.  [Rare.] 

RE-STAG'NATE, v. i. (L. restagno.] To stand or remain 
without flowing.— Wiseman. 

RE-STAG-NA'TION, x. Stagnation, which sce. 

RESTANT, a. (L. restans, resto.) In botany, persistent. 

RES'TAU-RANT (res'to-ráng), n. (Fr.) An cating-house. 

RES.TAU'RA-TEUR (res-tor’a-tyr), n. [Fr. a restorer.] 
The keeper of an eating-house, or house for occasional re- 
freshment. I 

RES-TAU-RA'TION, n. [L. restauro.) Restoration to a for- 
mer good state. : 

REST ED, pp. Laid on for support; reposed; relieved by 


rest, 

RE-STEM,, v. t. (re and stem.) To force back against the 
current.—Shak. 

RESTFUL, a. (from rest.) Quiet; being at rest.—Shak. 

RESTFUL-LY, adv. In astate of rest or quiet. 

REST'IFF. a. (Fr. retif.] Unwilling to go, or only running 
back; obstinate in refusing to move forward; stubborn. 
(More usually written resttve, which see.) 

REST IFF, n. A stubborn horse. 

REST'FF-NESS, ^. 1. Obstinate reluctance or indisposi- 
tion to move. 2. Obstinate unwillingness. See RESTIVE- 
NESS. 

RE-STIN€'TION, a. (L. restínctio.] The act of quenching 
or extin g: 

RESTING, ppr. Ceasing to move or act; ceasing to be 
moved or agitated ; lying; leaning; standing; depending 
or relying. 

RES G PLAICE, n. A place for rest. 

RE-STIN"GUISH (ing rn) v. t. (L. restinguo.] To 
quench or extinguish.— Field. 

f RES'TI-TUTE, v. t. (L. restituo.) To restore to a former 
state.— Dyer. 


RES'TI-TU-TOR, n. One who makes restitution. (are. 
RESTIVE, a. (lt. restivo, restio ; from L. resto.) 1. Unwill- 
ing to fo or only running back; obstinate in refusing to 
move forward; stubborn; as, a restive colt. 2. Unyield- 
ing, as stubbornness.—L’ Estrange. 3 Being at rest, or 
less in action; [oós.] 
RESTIVE-NESS, xa. 1. Obstinate reluctance or indisposi- 
tion to move. 2. Obstinate unwillingness. 
RESTLESS, a. (from rest; Sax. renkas] 1. Continually 
moving, as an infant. 2. Being without sleep; as, restless 
be passed the night.—Dryden. 3. Passed in unquietness; 
as, restless hours. 4. Not satisfied to be at rest or in 
peace; as, a restless monarch; restless desire. 5. Not re- 
maining at rest; turbulent, as dependants. 6. Disposed to 
wander or to change lace or condition.—Sywn. Unquiet ; 
uneasy; disturbed ; disquieted; sleepless; agitated; anx- 
fous; unsettled; roving, wandering. 
REST LESS-LY, adv. Without rest; unquietly.— South. 
REST'LESS-NESS, x. 1. Uneasiness; unquietness; a state 
of disturbance or agitation, either of body or mind. 2. 
Want of sleep or rest; uneasiness. 3. Motion; agitation. 
RE-STOR'A-BLE, a. [from restore.) That may be restored 
to a former good condition.—sSiw:ft. 
RE-STOR'A-BLE-NESS, n. State of being restorable. 
RE-STOR'AL, a. Rostitution.— Barrow. 
RES-TO-RA‘TION, n. [Fr. restauration.) 1. The act of re- 
placing in a former state. 92. The act of bringing back, 
renewing, or re-establishing; as, the restoration of peace 
&nd prosperity. 3. The bringing back or recovering of 
health and soundness. 4. The bringing back or recover- 
ing from a lapas or any bad state.—5. In theology, universal 
restoration, the fina] recovering of all men from sin and 
alienation from God, to a state of happiness; universal 
ealvation.—6. In England, the return of King Charles IL, 
in 1660, when the monarchy was again established. — 
Syn. Replacement; rencwal ; renovation ; redintegration ; 
reinstatement; re-establishment ; return; revival; recov- 
ery; restitution ; reparation. 
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RES. fO-RATION-IST, n. A Universalist who believes in a 
temporary future punishment, but in a final restoration of 
all to the favor and presence of God. 

RE-STOR'A-TIVE, a. That has power to renew strcngth 
and vigor.— Encyc. 

RE-STOIUA-TIVE, x. A medicine cfficacious in restoring 
strength and vigor, or in recruiting the vita] powers.—Ar 
buthnot. 

RE-STOR'A-TIVE-LY, adv. With a tendency to restore. 

RESTOR'A-TO-RY, a. Restorative. [Bad.J 

RE-STGORE,, v. t. [Fr. restaurer ; It. restaurare; Sp. Port 
restaurar; L. restauro.) l To bring or give back to a 

son, as a specific thing wbich be has lost, or which has 
en taken from him and unjustly detained. 2. To put 
or bring back, as a pcrson or thing to a former place. 
3. To bring back, as virtue.—Dryden. 4. To bring back 
from lapse, degeneracy, declension, or ruin to its imer 
state ; as, to restore a ruined race. 5. To cause a return 
to health and soundness after disease. 6. To make reati- 
tution or satisfaction for a thing taken, by returning some- 
thing else, or something of different value. 7. To give for 
satisfaction for pretended wrongs something not taken.— 
Ps.lxix. 8. To render again habitable ; to rebuild.— Dan. 
ix, 25. 9. To resuscitate; to bring back to life; as, tore 
store to life.—9 Kings, viii, 1. 10. To bring back after ab- 
sence.—Heb., xiii, 19. 11. To bring to a sense of sin and 
amendment of life.—Gal, vi, 1. 12. To establish again 
after interruption, as peace and prosperity. 13. To bring 
back to the original state, as passages of an author ob- 
scured or corrupted.—14. In the fne arts, to bring back 
from a state of ry or decay, as a painting, &c.—SYN. 
To return; replace; refund; repay ; reinstate; re-estab- 
lish; renew; repair; revive; recover; heal; cure. 

R£'-STORE, v. t. [re and store.) To store again. 

RE-STORED' (re-stórd), pp. Returned; brought back; 
retrieved; recovered; cured; renewed; re-established. 

t RE-STÓRE'MENT, n. The act of restoring; restoration. 

RE-STOR'ER, n. One who restores; one who returns what 
1s loit or unjustly detained; one who repairs or re-estab- 

8. 
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RE-STOR'ING, ppr. Returning what is lost ot takon; bring 
ing back; recovering; curing; renewing; repairing ; re- 
establishing. 

RE-STRAIN', v. t. (Fr. restraindre; It. ristrignere, restrin 
ere.) 1. To hold back; to bold from action, proceeding, 
or advancing, either by physical or moral force, or by any 
interposing obstacle. 2. To keep in awe, as offenders. 
3. To keep down, as excess. 4. To keep back from un- 
limited enjoyment; as, restrained of lawful pleasure.— 
Shak. 5. To shut up within limits; as, we restrain it to 
those drties.—Hooker. 6. To keep or hold back; to for- 
bear, as pra er.— Job, xv., 4.—Syn. To check; hinder - 
stop ; witbhold ; repress; curb; suppress ; coerce ; abridgo . 
restrict; limit; confine. 

RE-STRAIN’A-BLE, a. Capable of being restrained.- 


Brown. 

RE-STRAINE D (re-stránd^, pp. Held back from advanc- 
ing or wandering; withheld; repressed ; suppressed, 
abridged ; confined. 

RE-STRAIN'ED.LY, ad» With restraint; with limitation. 

RE-STRAIN’ER, ^. He or that which restrains. 

RE-STRAIN'ING, ppr. 1. Holding back from proceeding ; 
checking ; repressing; hindering from motion or action; 
ope . 2, a, Abridging; limiting. 

RE-STRAIN'MENT, n. Act of restraining. 

RE-STRAINT', n. (from Fr. restreint.) 1. The act or oper. 
ation of holding back or hindering from motion, in any 
manner; a hindering of the will, or of any action, payee. 
al, moral, or men 2. Abridgment of liberty. 3. Pro- 
hibition; a rule which restrains. 4. That which is de- 
signed or adapted to limit or restrain; as, the restraints 
of decorum. 5. That which restrains, hinders, or re- 
presses. — SYN. Repression; hinderance ; check; stop; 
curb; coercion; confinement ; limitation; restriction. 

RE-STRI€T, v. t. (L. restrictus.) To hold or keep back 
within certain bounds or limits.—Syn. To limit; bound; 
circumscribe; restrain; repress; curb; coerce. 

t RE-STRI€T’, a. Confined; limited. —4nnot. on Glanville 

RE-STRICT'ED, pp. Limited; confined to bounds. 

RE-STRIETING, ppr. Confining to limits. 

RE-STRIETION, n. [Fr.;_ L. restrictus. 
confinement within bounds. 2. Restraint. 

RE-STRICT'VE, a. (Fr. restrictif.] 1. Havin 
of limiting or of expressing limitation. 2. 
straint. 3. Styptie; [obs.] 

RE-STRICTYVE-LY, adv. With limitation. 

RE-STRINGE’ (re-strinf), v. t. [L. restringo.] To confine}. 
to contract; to astringe. 

RE-STRIN'ÓEN-CY, n. The quality or power of contract 


ing. 
RE-STRINGENT, a. Astringent; styptic. 
RE-STRIN'GÓENT, n. A medicine that operates as an astrin- 
gent or styptic.— Harvey. 


1. Limitation ; 


the quality 
mposing re- 
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R£-S (RIV F, r. i [re and strive.) To strive ancw. 

RESTY, a The same as restive or restif, of which it is a 
contraction. 

RE-SUBJECTION, n. [re and subjection.] A second sub- 
jection. — Bp. Hail. 

RE-SUB-LI-MATION, n. A second sublimation. 

RE-SUB-LIME,, r. t. "ve and sublime.) To eublime again. 

RE-SUB-LIME D' (Nmd), pp. Sublimed a sccond time. 

RE-SUB-LIMWING, ppr. Subliming again. 

RE-SU-DA‘LION, m. [L. resudatus.] The act of sweating 


again. 

RE-SULT, r. i (Fr. resulter ; L. resulto, resilio.) 1. To leap 
back ; to rebound.—Pope. 2. To follow or have origin, as 
a consequence, from facts, arguments, premises, combi- 
nation of circumstanccs, consultation, or mcditation. 3. To 
come out or have an issue: with in; es, this measure will 
result in good, or in eviL—Sx. To proceed; epring; rise; 
arise ; originate; ensue; eventuate; terminate. 

RE-SULT, 2. 1. Resilience; act of fiying back; as, the re- 
sult of a string.—Bacon. 2. That which proceeds, cither 
in the natural course of things or by logical deduction, 
from a given state of facts, certain premises, &c. 3. The 
decision or dcterinination of a council or deliberative as- 
sembly; (New England.) — SyN. Consequence; conclu- 
sion: inference; effcct; issue; event 

RE-SULTANCE, n. Thc act of resulting. 

RE-SULT'ANT, a. That rcsults from the combination of 
two or more; as, a resultant force, &c. 

RE-SULT'ANT, n. In mechanics, a force which is the com- 
bined effect of two or more forces, acting in different di- 
rections. 

RE-SULTING, ppr. or a. 1. Proceeding as a consequence, 
effect, or conclusion of something ; coming to a determin- 
ation.—2. In law, result use is a use which returns to 
him who raised it, after its expiration or during the im- 
possibility of vesting in the person intended. 

RE-SON’A-BLE, a. [from resume] That may be taken 
back, or that may be taken up again. 

RE-SU-ME' (r&zu-m&), n. [Fr] A summing up; a con- 
densed statement, 

RE-SOME!, v. t. (L. resumo.) 1. To take back what has 
been given. 2. To take back what has been taken away. 
3. To take again after absence. 4. To take up again after 


interruption; to begin again. 
RE-SÜM.E D' (re-zümd^, pp. Taken back; taken again; be. 


E ri again r interruption. 

-8O0N'ING, ppr. Taking back; taking again; beginning 
again after interruption. 

R£-3UM MON, v. & 1. To summon or call again. 2. To 
recall; to recover.— š 

RE-SUM'MONED, pp. Summoned again; recovered. 

R£-SUM'MOSN-ING, ppr. Recalling; recovering. 

RE-gUMP"TION, n. (Fr.; L.resumptus.] The act of resum- 
ing, taking back, or taking again, 

RE-BUM VE, a. Taking back or again. 

RE-SOPI-NATE, a. (L. resupinatus.] In botany, inverted 
n posto: by a twisting of the s as the flowcrs of or- 
chia, — Lt = 

RE-SU-PI-NATION, n. The state of lying on the back; 
the state of b resupinate or reversed, as a corol 

RE-SU.PINE, a. Lying on the back. 

RES-UR-RE€' TION, n. (Fr.; L. resurrectus.] A rising 
again; chiefly, the rcvival of the dead of the human race, 
or their return from the grave, particularly at the general 


ey a 

RES-UR-RE€TION-IST, *. One whose business is to steal 
bodies from the grave. [Low.] 

R£-SUR-VEY' Ceur-v&), v. t. (re and survey.) To survey 
again or anew; to review.—Shak. 

RE-SUR-VEY’ (sur-va), n. A second survey. 

Ré-SUR-VEYED*' (re-sur-váde), pp. Surveyed again. 

RE-SUR-VEY’LNG, pp. Surveying anew, reviewing. 

RE-SUS'CI-TATE, 9. t. [L. resuscito.) To revivify; to re- 
vive; particularly, to recover from apparent deat 

RE-SUS'CI-TÀ-TED, pp. Revived; revivified: reproduced. 

k a kausa, ppr. Reviving; revivifying; repro- 

ucing. 

RE-£US-CI-TATION, *. The act of reviving from a state 

of apparent death; the state of being reviviñed. 

RE-SUS'CCI-TA.TIVE, a. Reviving; revivifying ; raising 
from apparent death ; reproducing. 

RE-SUS'CI-TA-TOR, n. One who rcsuscitates. 

* RETAIL! v. t. (Fr. retailer; It. ritagliare.] 1. To sell in 
small quantities or parceis, from the sense of cutting or 
dividing. 2. To sell at second hand.—Pope. 3. To tell in 
broken Tene: to tell to many. 

“RETAIL, n. The sale of commodities in smell quantities 
or parcels, or at second hand.— Addison. 

RE-TAILED’ eti if Sold in smal) quantities. 

RE-TAIL’ER or RETAIL-ER, n. One who sels goods by 
small quantities or parcels. 

RETAILATNG, ppr. or a. Selling in small quantities. 

RE-TAIL'MENT, #. Act of retailing. 
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RE-TAIN, v. t. [Fr. rccnir ; It. ritenere; Sp. rame; L. 
retineo.] 1. To hoid or kecp in possession ; not to lose or 
part with cv dismiss. 2. ‘fo kcep, as an associnte ; to keep 
trom departure. 3. To keep back ; to hold; as, to retain 
a sum of moncy. 4. To hold from escape, as heat or 
moisture. 5. To kecp in pay; to birc. 6. Fo engage; to 
employ by a fce paid, ns a lawyer. 

T RE-TXIN' v.i 1. To belong to; to depend on.— Boyle. 9. 
To keep ; to continue. 

RE-TAIN'A-BLE, a. Capable of bcing retained.—Ash. 

RE-TAIN ED (re-tànd), pp. Held; keptin possession ; kept 
as an associate; kept in pay; kept from escape. 

RE-TAIN'ER, n. 1. One who retains; as an exccutor, who 
retains a debt due from the tcstator. 2. One who is kept 
in scrvice; an attendant. 3. An adherent; a dependent; 
a hanger-on. 4. A servant, not a domestic, but occasion- 
ally attending and wearing his master's livery.—5. Among 
lawyers, a fee paid to engage a lawyer or counselor to 
maintain a cause. 6. The act of keeping dependents, or 

RETAINING gc E in lon; k 

-TAINTNG, ppr. or a. ing ssession ; kee 
rad y assOClate ; keeping hon get in hiring; cores 
y a fee. 
RE-TAKE,, v. t.; pret. retook ; pp. retaken. [re and take] L 


To take again— Clarendon. 2. To take from a captor; tx: 
recapture. 
RE-TAR'EN, pp. Taken again; recaptured. 


RE-TAK ER, ^ One who takes again what has been taken , 
RETIRING, ppr. Taking again; taking fr 
“TA | PPr- g again ; g from a captor. 
RE-TAKING, n. A taking again; recapture. d 
RE-TALT-ATE, e.t. [Low L. retalio.] To return like fo» 
like; to repay or requite by an act of the same kind as 
has been received. 
RE-TAL'T-ATE, v. £ To return like for like. 
RE-TAL1-a-TED, pp. Returned, as like for like. 
RE-TAL1-A4-TING, ppr. R like for like. 
RE-TAL-A-A'TION, n. 1. The return of like for like; the 
doing that to another which he has done to us. 2. In a: 
! good sense, return of good for good.—Syn. Requital; re 


risal; repayment; retribution; punishment. 
RE-TAL1-A-TIVE, a. Returning like for like. 
RE-TAL1-A-TO-RY, a Returning like for like.—Canni 


RE-TARD, v. t. (Fr. retarder; L. retardo.] 1. To diminish 
the velocity of motion ; to render more slow in progress, 
opposed to accelerate or quicken. 2. To pat or ; to render 
more late, as a visit.—Syn. To impede ; hindcr; obstruct, 
detain; delay; procrastinate ; defer. 

tRE-TARD, v. £ To stay back.— Brown. 

RE-TARD-A'TION, n. e act of abating tbe velocity of 
motion; hinderance , the act of delaying. 

RE-TARD'A-TIVE, a. That r 

RE-TARDED, pp. ora. Hindered in motion; delayed. 

RE-TARD'ER, n. Onc who retards, hinders, or delays. 

RE-TARD‘ING, ppr. Abating the velocity of motion ; hin 
dering; delaying. 

RE-TARDMENT, n. The act of retarding or delaying. 

RETCH, v. £ (Sax. hrecan.] To make an effort to vomit, 
to heave, as the stomach ; to strain. 

t RETCH'LESS, a. Careless —Dryden. See RECKLESS 

RE-TE’CIOUS (-shus), a. Resembling net-work. 

RE-TECTION, n. [L. retectus.] The act of disclosing or 
producing to view something concealed. 

RE'TE MU-€0SUM, n. [L.] The layer of the skin inter- 
mediate bctween the cutis and the cuticle, the principal 
seat of color in man.—Brande. 

RE-TENT, n. That which is retained. — Kirwan, 

RE-TEN'TION, n. [Fr.; L. retentio, retineo.) 1. The power 
of retnining; the faculty of the mind by which it retains 
ideas.—2. In medicine, the power of retaining, or that state 
of contraction in the elastic or muscular parts of the body 
by which they hold their proper contents and prevent iu- 
voluntary evacuations; undue retention of some natural 
discharge. 3. The act of withholding; restraint 4. Cus- 
tody ; confinement; [obs.) 

RE-TENTIVE, a. [Fr. retentif.] Having the power to re- 

ain. 


t 
tRE-TENTIVE, n. Restraint.—Bp. Hall. 
RE.TEN'TIVE-LY, adv. Ina retentive manner. 
RE-TEN TIVE-NESS, n. The quality of retention. 
t RE-TEX’, v. t. (L. retezo.] To unweave; to undo; to an 
nul by any action. —Ha 
RE-TEX'TURE, n. A second or new texture.— Carlisle. 
R£É'TI-A-RY (rë she-a-ry), n. In entomology, the retiartes are 
spiders which spin wcbs to catch their prey. 
RETI-CENCE, 1^. [Fr. reticence; L reticentia] Conceal. 
RETI-CEN-CY, 5 mentbysilence.—In rhetoric, aposiopesis 


or su pm 

RETLO: NT, a Silent.— Taylor. 

RETT€LE (ret'e-kI), n. [L. reticulum.] A small net.—Ash. 

RE-TI€U-LAR, a. Having the form of a net or of net 
work; formed with mterstices.—In anatomy, the rcticular 
body is the same as the rete mucosum, which see. 
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RE TICU-LATE, it L. reticulatus.)  Netted ; resem- 

RE.TI€€-Là-TED, § blingnet-work; having distinct veins 
or lincs crossing like net-work.—Jieticulatcd work, in ma- 
sonry, Work constructcd with diamond-shaped stones, or 
square stones placed diagonally.—Gloss. of Arckit. 

RE-TI€-U-LA'TION, n. Network; organization of sub- 
stances resembling a net.— Darwin. 

RETI-CULE, n. 1. A little bag of network ; a lady's work- 
bag, or a little bag to be carried in the hand.—2. In a tele- 
scope, a network dividing tho field of view into a series of 
small squures.— Brande. 

RET'-FORM, a. [L. retiformis.) Having the form of a 
net in texture; composed of crossing lines and inter- 
stices. 

RET I-NA, n. (L.] In anatomy, one of the coats of the eye, 
being an expansion of the optic nerve over the bottom of 
the eye, where the sense of vision ís first received. 

RET-IN-AS-PHALT, Ux. A bituminous or resinous sub- 

RET-IN-AS-PHALT'UM, § stance of a yellowish or reddish 


brown. ü 

RET'N-ITE, n. [Gr. Jytivn-] ReGnaspbeib which see. This 
name has also been given to pitchstone, or pitchstone 
porphyry.—Dana. . 

RETTN-OD, a. (Gr. Ënrun and cedos.) Resin-like or resini- 
form; resembling a resin without being such. 

* RET'T-NÜE, n. (Fr. retenue.) The attendants of a prince 
or distinguished personage, chiefly on a journey or an ex- 
cursion ; a train of persons. 

RETT-PED, n. [L. rete and pes] A name of birds having 
the skin of the tarsi divided into small polygonal scales.— 


Brande. 

RET-I-RADE’, n. (Fr.) In fortification, a kind of retrench- 
ment in the body of & bastion or other work. 

RE-TIRE, v. € (Fr. retirer.] 1. To go from company or 
from a public place into privacy. 2. To draw back or re- 
move one's self from action or danger. 3. To go from a 
puse station. 4. To break up, as a company or assem- 

ly. 5. To depart or go away for safety or for pleasure ; 

as, to retire from the city during the summer. 6. To fall 

back, as a shore or coast.—Syn. To withdraw; leave; de- 
part; secede ; recede; retrocede. 

tRE TIRE, v.t. To withdraw; to take away. 

tRE-TIRE, n. 1. Retreat; recession; a withdrawing.— 
Shak. 2. Retirement; place of r ie 

RE-TIRED' (re-tird), a. 1. Secluded from much society or 
fom public notice; private. 2. Secret; private. 3. With- 

awn.— 

RE-TIRED'LY, adv. In solitude or privacy.— Sherwood. 

RE-TIREDNESS, n. A state of retirement; solitude; 

REM or secrecy.— Atterbury. 
^TIREMENT, n. 1. The act of withdrawing from com- 
pany or from public notice or station. 2 The state of 
being withdrawn. 3. Private abode ; habitation secluded 
from much mac or from public life. 4. Private way 
of life —Syn. Withdrawment; departure ; retreat ; seclu- 
sion ; privacy; solitude. 

RE-TIR'ING, ppr. 1. Withdrawing; retreating; going into 
seclusion or solitude. 92. a. Reserved; not forward or 
obtrusive. 

R£-TOLD’, pret. and pp. of retell; as, a story retold. 

RE-TORT, v. t. (L. retortus.} 1. To throw back; to re- 
verberate. 2. To return an argument, accusation, censure, 
or incivility. 3. To bend or curve back. 

RE-TORT, v. £ To return an argument or charge; to 
make a severe reply. 

RE-TORT, n. 1. The return of an argument, charge, or in- 
civility in reply.—2. In chemistry, a spherical vessel with 
a long neck bent, to which a receiver may be fitted. 

RE-TORTED, pp. Returned; thrown back; bent back. 

RE-TORTER, n. One who retorts. 

RE-TORTING, ppr. Returning; throwing back. 


RE-TOR'TION, n. The act of retorting ser. 
RE-TORTYIVE, a. Containing retort.— . 
RE-TOSS,, v. t. [re and toss.) To toss back.—Pope, 


RE-TOSSED?’ (ré-tost), pp. Tossed back. 

R£-TOSS'ING, ppr. Tossing back. 

RE-TOUCH’ (ré-tuch), v. t. (re and touch.) To improve by 
new touches; as, to retouck a picture or an essay.—Dry- 


— ope. 

R£-TÓUCHED' (ré-tucht). pp. Touched again. 

oe (ré-tuch'ing) ppr. Improving by new 
touches. 

RE-TRACE’, v. t. (Fr. retracer.] 1. To trace back; to go 
back in the same path or course. 2. To trace back, as a 
line.—3. In painting, &c. to trace over again, or renew 
the outline of a drawing.— Brande. 

RE-TRACED' isa D. . Traced back or over again. 

RE-TRAC'ING, ppr. ang back or over again. 

RE-TRA€T', v. t. (Fr. retracter; L. retractns.] 1. To take 
back, as a declaration, words, or baying. 2. To take back 
what was once bestowed as a t or favor ; (little used.) 
3. To draw back, as claws.—Svw. To recall; withdraw; 
revoke; unsay; disavow; recant; abjure; disown. 
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RE-TRAOT, v. L To tako back; to unsay; to withdraw 
concession or declaration. 

RE-TRA€T', n. Among horsemen, tho prick of a horse's 
foot in nailing a shoe. 

RE-TRACT'A-BLE, a. That may be retracted or recalled, 

tRE-TRACTATE, v.t. To retract; to recant; to unsay. 

t RE-TRACT-ATION, n. [L. retractatio.) Retraction. 

RE-TRACTED, pp. Recalled; recanted; disavowed. 

RE-TRACTT-BLE, a. That may be drawn back; retractile. 
—Journ. of Science. 

RE-TRACT'TLE, a. Capable of being drawn back. 

RE-TRA€T'ING, ppr. Recalling; disavowing; recanting. 

RE-TRA€'TION, n. 1. Literally, the act of drawing back. 
as the retraction of a sinew. 2 The act of withdrawing 
something advanced, or changing something done. 3. Re- 
cantation; disavowal of the truth of what has been said; 
declaration of change of opinion. 4. Act of withdrawing 


a claim. 

RE-TRA€TYVE, a. Withdrawing; taking from. 

RE-TRACTIVE, n. That which withdraws or takcs from 

RE-TRA€TIVE-LY, adv. By retraction or withdrawing. 

f RE-TRAICT (re-trate),n. Ketreat.—Bacon, See RETREAT, 

RE-TRAIT,, n. (It. ritratto.) A cast of countenance; a pic- 
ture.—Spenser. 

RE-TRAX' IT, n. [L. retraho, rarazi.) In law, the withdraw- 
ing or open renunciation of a suit in court, by which the 

laintiff loses his action. 

RE-TREAD' (-tred), v. £ To tread again. 

RE-TRËAT, n. (Fr. retraite; L. retractus.] 1. The act of 
retiring; a withdrawing of one's self from any place. 2. 
State of being retired or secluded from noise, bustle, or 
company. 3. Place for being retired or secluded. 4. 
Place of safety or security.—5. In military affairs, the re- 
tiring of an army or body of men from the face of an ene- 
my, or from any ground occupied, to a greater distance 
from the encmy, or from an advanced position. A retreat 
is properly an orderly march, in which circumstance it 
diflers from a fight. 6. The withdrawing of a ship or fleet 
from an enemy ; or the order and disposition of éhips de- 
clining an engagement. 7. A signal given in the urmy 
or navy, by the beat of the drum or the sounding of trum- 
pets, at sunset, or for retiring from exercise or action, &c. 
—Totten.— SvN. Retirement ; departure ; with- 
drawment ; seclusion; solitude; privacy; asylum; shel- 
ter; m. 

RE-TREAT, v. £ 1. To retire from any position or place. 
2. To withdraw to a private abode or to any secluded situ- 
ation. 3. To retire to a place of safety or security. 4. To 
move back to a place before occupied; to retire. 5. To 
retire from an eneiuy or from any advanced position. 

RE-TREATED, as a passive participle, though used by 
Dilton, is not good English. 

RE-TRENCH,, v. t. (Er ene | 1. To cut off; to pare 
away. 2 To render less or smaller, as expenses. 3. To 
confine; to limit —4ddison; (not proper.]—4. In milita 
affairs, to furnish with a retrenchment; as, to retren 
ker a P. Cyc.—SYN. To listen; diminish; curtail; 
abridge. 

RE-TRENCH', v. i To live at a less expense. 

RE-TRENCHET' (re-trencht), pp. Cut off; curtailed; fur- 
nished with a retrenchment. 

RE-TRENCHING, ppr. Cutting off; curtailing; furnishing 
with a retrenchment, 

RE-TRENCH'MENT, n. [Fr. retranckement ; Sp. atrinche- 
ramiento.) 1. The of lopping off; the act of removing 
what issuperfluous. 2. The act of curtailing, making less, 
or abridging.—3. In military affairs, a work constructed 
within another, to prolong the defense of the latter, or to 
protect its defenders. P. Cyc.—SYN. Lessening; curtail- 
ment; diminution; abridgment. 

* RE-TRIBUTE, v. t. (Fr. retribuer ; L. retribuo.] To pay 
back; to make payment, compensation, or reward in re- 


SREO R BOTER; pp. Paid back; givon in return; re- 

warded. 

RE-TRIB'U-TER, n. One who makes retribution. 

* RE-TRIB'U-TING, ppr. Requiting; making repayment: 
dhig a 

RET-RI-BÜ'TION, n. (Fr.] 1. Return accommodated to the 
action; reward or punishment. 2. A gratuity or J gis 
given for services in the place of a salary. 3. Tbe re- 
wards and punishments distributed at the general judg- 
ment—SvN. Repayment; requital; recompense; pay- 
ment ; retaliation. 

RE-TRIBU-TIVE, 2a. Repaying; rewarding for good 

RE-TRIB'U-TO-RY, § deede, and punishing for otfenses. 

RE-TRIEV'A-BLE, a. That may be retrieved or recovered. 

RE-TRIEV‘A-BLE-NESS, n. State of being retrievable. 

RE-TRI£ V'A-BLY, adv. In a retrievable manncr. 

RE-TRIE£V'AL, La. Act of retrieving. 


RE-TRI£VE'MENT, $ : A 
RE-TRIEVE', v. t. {Fr. retrouver; lt. rürovare] 1. Tc 
gain back ; to bring back from loss or injury to a formes 
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god state; as, to retrieve onc's fortunes. 2. To remedy 

e consequences of; as, " retriere my falL"— Prior ; [rare.] 
3. To gain back again, as liberty; [rare] 4. To recall; 
to bring back; as, to retrieve persons from their crrors.— 
Sry. To recover; regain; recruit; repair; restore. 

I RE-TRIEVE, n. A sceking again ; a discovery. 

RE-TRIEVED’ (re-treevd), pp. Recovered; repaired; re- 
gained; recalled. 

RE-TRIEV ING, ppr. Recovering; repairing; recalling. 

R£-TRIM', e. t. To trim again. 

RE-TRO-A€T, v. i To act backward or in return; to act 
in opposition. 

RE-TRO-A€ TION, n. [L. rero and action.) 1. Action re- 
turncd, or action backward. 2. Operation on something 

ast or preceding. 
-TRO-ACTIVE, a. (Fr. retroactif.] Operating by return- 
cd action; affecting what is past; retrospective. 

RE-TRO-ACTIVE-LY, adv. By returned action or opera- 
tion; by operating on somcthing past. 

RET RO-CEDE, v. t. (L. retro and cedo, to give, Fr. retro- 
ceder.) To cede or grant back ; as, to retrocede a territory 
to a former proprietor. 

RET ROCED v. i. [L. retro and cedo, to go.) To go back. 


—Perry. 

RET'RO-CED-ED, Granted back. 

RE-TRO-CED‘ENT,a. An epithet applied to diseases which 
move from one part of the body to another, as the gout. 

RETRO-CED-ING, ppr. Ceding back; going back. 

RE-TRO-CES'SION (-sesh‘un), *. 1. A ceding or granting 
back to a former proprietor, 2. The act of going back. 

RE-TRO-DU€ TION, n. [L. retroduco.] Ab g back. 

RETRO-FLEX, a. [L. retro and ftezus.] In botany, bent 
suddenly backward.— Lindley. 

RETRO-FRA€T, la. [L. retro and fractus.) Reduced 

RET’RO-FRA€T-ED, $ to hang down, as it, were, by force, 
so as to appear as if broken. 

RE-TRO-GRA-DA'TION, n. (Fr.] 1 The act of moving 
backward; applied to the apparent motion of the planets, 
contrary to the order of the signs, i. e., from east to west. 
—Hutton. 2. A moving backward; decline in excellence. 

TRO-GRADE, a. (Fr.; L. retrogradior.] 1. Going or 
moving backward.—2. In astronomy, apparently moving 
backward and contrary to the succession of the signs, i. e. 
from east to west, as a planet, 3. Declining from a better 
to a worse state. 

RETRO-GRADE, v. £ (Fr. retrograder; L. retrogradior.) 
To go or move backward.— n. 

RETRO-GRIDE, v. t. To cause to go backward. 

RE-TRO-GRES'SION (re-tro-gresh’un), n. The act of going 
backward ; retrogradation. 

RE-TRO-GRESS‘YVE, a. Going or moving backward; de- 
clining from a more perfect to a less perfect state. 

RE-TRO.GRESSTVE-LY, adv. By retrogression. 

RE-TRO-MIN'GEN-CY, n. [L. retro and mingo.) The act or 

uality of discharging the contents of the bladder backward. 

RE-TRO-MIN‘GENT, a. Discharging the urine backward. 

RE-TRO-MIN'ÓENT, n. In zoology, an animal that dis- 

RE-TRO-PULSIVE, a [L. reo and pulsus] Driving back 

TRO. , a. [L. retro and 8. ri back ; 
ay re air Repos. 

RE-TRORSELY (re-trorsly), adv. [L. retrorsum] In a 
backward direction. 

KET'RO-3PE€T, n. (L. rero and specio.) A looking back 
on things past; view or contemplation of something past. 
—Syx. Review; survey; resurvey ; re-examination. 

RET'RO-SPECT, v. £ To look back; to affect what is past. 

RE-TRO-SPEO' TION, n. 1. The act of looking back on 
things past. 2. The faculty of looking back on past things. 

RE-TRO-SPE€TIVE, a. 1. Looking back on past events. 
2. Having reference to what is past; affecting things past. 

RE-TRO-SPE€TYVE-LY, adv. By way of retrospect 

RE-TRO-VER’SION, n. A turning or falling backward. 

RET'RO-VERT, v. & To turn back. 

RET'RO-VERT-ED, a. [L. retro and verto.) Turned back. 

RE TRUÜDE', v. t. (L. rarudo.) To thrust back. 

RE-TRÜD'EO, pp. Thrust back. 

RE-TRCUDING, ppr. Thrusting back. 

t RE-TRCSE, a. [L. retrusus.] Hidden; abstruse. 

RET'TING, n. A corruption of the word rotting; as, the 
retting of flax. This is the term used by Ure and other 
English writers. 

RE-TUND’, v. t. [L. retundo.] To blunt; to turn; to dull 

RE-TUNDED, pp. Blunted; turned, as an edge. 

RE-TURN’, v. £ (Fr. retourner ; It. ritornare; Sp. retornar, 
L To come or go back to the same place. 2. To go bac 
to the same state, occupation, subject, &c.; to revert. 3. 
To answer. 4. To come again; to revisit. 5. To appear 
or begin again after a periodical revolution. 6. To show 
fresh signs of mercy ; to rcpent of sin.—Scripture. 

RE-TURN' v. t. 1. To bring, carry, or send back. 2 To 
give back in payment, as money. 3. To give in recom- 
pense or requital 4. To give back in rep . 5. To tell, 
relate, or communicate.—Ez., xix. 8. o retort; to ı 
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recriminate ; as, to return upon onc.—Dryden. 7. Tu give 
in an account, usually an officia] account to a superior. 
8. To deliver back to a tribunal or to an office, as & war- 
rant 9. To give by way ot officia] report. 10. To send; 
to transmit; to convey; as, to levy moncy and return the 
samc. Clarendon.—Syn. To restore; requite; repay; 
recompense; render; remit; report. 

RE-TURN', n. 1. The act of coming or going back to the 
same place. 2. The act of sending back. 3. The act of 
putting in the former plage. 4. ltctrogression; the act 
of moving back. 5. The act or process of coming back to 
a former etate, occupation, subject, &c. 6. Revolution; 
a periodical coming to the same point; as, the return of a 
comet. 7. Periodical renewal; as, the return of the year. 
—l Kings, xx. 22. 8. Repayment; reimburscment ip 
kind or in something equivalent, für money expended or 
advanced, or for labor. 9. Profit; advantage. 10. Re- 
mittance; payment from a distant place.—Shak. 11. Re- 
payment; retribution; requital. 12. Act of restoring or 
giving back; restitution.—13. In architecture, the continu. 
ation of a molding, projection, &c., in a different or oppo- 
site direction; a side or part which falls away from the 
front of a straight work. Gwilt.—14. In lax, the rendering 
back or delivery of a writ, precept, or execution, to the 
proper officer or court; or the certificate of the otficer ex- 
ecuting it, indorsed. 15. A day in bank. The day on 
which the defendant is ordered to appear in court, and the 
sheritf is to bring in the writ, and report his proceedings, 
is called the return of the writ—16. In military and naval 
affairs, an official account, report, or statement rendered 
to the commander or other superior. 17. A report or 
numerical statement; as, the returns of an election. 

RE-TURN'-DAY, n. The day when the defendant is to ap 
pear in court, and the sheriff is to return the writ and hi: 

roceedings. 

RE-TURN'A-BLE, a. 1. That may be returned or restored 
--9. In law, that is legally to be returned, delivered, given 
or rendered. 

BURNED (re-turnd^, pp. or a. Restored; given or será 

ack. 

RE-TURNER, n. One who returns; one who repays oi 
remits money. 

RE-TURNTNG, ppr. or a. Giving, c g, or sending back 

RE-TURN'ING-OF'I-CER, n. e officer whose duty it is 
to make returns of writs, precepts, juries, &c. 

RE-TURN'LESS, a. Admitting no return. (Little used.) 

RE-TOSE’, a. (L. retusus] In botany and conchology, ter 
minating in a round end, the center of which is depressed 
as, a retuse leaf. 

RE-UN‘ION (.yün'yun), n. 1. A second union; union form 
ed anew after separation or discord.—2. In medicine, union 
of parts separated by wounds or accidents. — Réunion 
from the French, in the sense of meeting or assembly, is 
sometimes used. 

RE£-U-NITE, v. t. [re and wanie) 1. To unite again; to join 
after a “sira 2. To reconcile after variance. 

RE-U-NITE, v.i. Tobe united again ; to join and cohere again 

RE-U-NITED, pp. United or joined again ; reconciled. 

RE-U-NITED-LY, ado. In a reunited manner. 

R£-U-NI"TION (-yu-nieh'un) n. Second uniting. [Rare.] 

RE-U-NITING, ppr. Uniting again; reconciling. 

RE-URGE’, v. t. To urge again. 

REUS'SITE, n. (from Rexss.] A sulphate of soda and maz 
nesia, occurring as a mealy efllorescence, sometimes crys 
tallized.— Ure. 

R£-VAC€'CIN-ATE, v. t. To vaccinate a second time. 

R&£-VA€'CIN-A-TED, pp. Vaccinated a second time. 

R&k-VA€'CIN-A-TING, ppr. Vaccinating a second time 

R&£-VA€-CIN-ATION, n. A second vaccination. 

R£-VAL-9-A'TION, m. A second valuation. 

REVE, n. (Sax. gerefa.] An officer, steward, or governor. 
It is usually written reeve. 

RE-VEAL/, v. t. [Fr. reveler; L. revelo.) 1. To make known 
something before unknown or concealed. 2. To make 
known from heaven ; as, the will of God is revealed to as. 
—Syn. To disclose; divulge; unvail; uncover; open; 
discover ; impart; communicate; show. 

RE-VEAL’, n. 1. A revealing; disclosure.—Brown ; [not 
sed]. 9. The side of an opening for a window, door-way 
&c., between the frame-work and the outer surface of the 
wall.—Gloss. of Archit. 

RE-VEAL‘A-BLE, a. That can be revealed. 

RE-VEAL'A-BLE-NESS, n. State of being revealable. 

RE-VEALED (re-veeld’), pp. or a. Disclosed; made know: 
laid open. 

RE-VEAL'ER, n. 1, One who discloses or makes know: 
2. One who brings to view.— Dryden. 

RE-VEAL‘ING. ppr. Disclosing; making known. 

RE-VEAL‘MENT, n. The act of revealing —South. (Rar. 

RE-VEIL'LE (re-val’yé), n. (Fr. reveiller.) In military affatra, 
the beat of drum about break of day, to give notice that it 
is time for the soldicrs to rise and for the sentinels to for 
bear challenging. 
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REV'El,, o. i. (D. rerelen.] 2. To feast with loose and clam- 
orous merriment: to carouse; to act the bacchanalian. 
2. To move playfully or without regularity. 

REV'EL, n. 1. A feast with loose and noisy jollity. 2 See 
REVEAL, *. 

RE-VEL’, v. t. [L. revello.]) To draw back; to retract; to 
make a revulsion.— Harvey. 

REV'EL-ROUT, ^. 1. Tamultaous festivity. 2. A mob; a 
rabble tumultuously assembled; an unlawful assembly. 
REV-E-LATION, n. (Fr. ; L. revelatus.] 1. The act of dis- 
closing to others what was before unknown to them; ap- 
propriately, the disclosure or communication of truth to 
men by God himself, or by his authorized agents, the 
prophets and apostles. 2 That which is revealed; ap- 
propriately, the sacred truths which God has communi- 
cated to man for his instruction and direction. 3. The 

Apocalypse ; the last book of the sacred canon. 

RE ELED, pp. Feasted with noisy merriment ; carousing. 

REVEL-ER, a. One who fcasts with noisy merriment. 

REV'EL-ING, ppr. Feasting with noisy merriment. 

REV'EL-ING, x. A feasting with noisy merriment; revelry. 
—Gal., v. 

GE-VEL'L ED, pp. Drawn back; retracted. 

RE-VEL'LENT, a. Causing revulsion. 

REV’EL-MENT, n. Act of caveting 

REV'EL-RY, n. Noisy festivity ; clamorous jollity 

&E-VEN'DI-OATE, v. t. (Fr.revendiquer.] To reclaim what 
has been taken away ; to claim to have restored what has 
been seized. 

RE-VENDI-CA-TED, pp. Reclaimed; regained. 

RE-VEN’DI-€4-TING, ppr. Reclaiming ; recovering. 

RE-VEN-DI-CA'TION, ^. (Fr.] The act of reclaiming or 
demanding the restoration of any thing taken by an ene- 
my; as by right of postliminium. 

RE-VENGE’ (re-venJ), v. t. (Fr. revancher, venger ; Sp. ven- 
gar.) 1. To inflict pain or inj in return for en injury 
received. 2. To inflict pain deliberately and maliciously, 
contrary to the laws of justice and humanity, in return for 
injury received. 3. To vindicate by punishment of an 
enemy.— Dryden. (In this last sense we now use mi del 

RE-VENQE' (re ven?) n. (Fr. revanche] 1. Return of an 
injury ; infliction of punishment.— Deut, xxxii., 42; [obs] 
2. A malicious or spiteful infliction of pain or injury, con- 
trary to the laws of justice and Christianity, in return for 
an injury or offense. 3. The passion which is excited by 
an injury done or an affront given. 

RE-VENGED’ (re-venjd), pp. Punished in return for an in- 
jury; spitefully punished. 

RE-VENGE'TUL, a. 1. Full of revenge or a desire to inflict 

ain or evil for injury received; wreaking revenge. 2. 
flicting punishment ; as, revengeful steel. Shak.—Syn. 
Vindictive ; ty resentful ; spiteful; malicious. 

&E.VENGE'FUL.LY (re-venjfyl-ly), adv. By way of re- 
venge ; vindictively ; with the spirit of revenge.— Dryden. 

RE-VENGEFUL-NESS, n. Vindictiveness.— More. 

RE-VENAE'LESS, (re-venjles), e. Unrevenged.—Marston. 

RE-VENGE'MENT, s. Revenge ; return of an injury. (Rare.] 

RE-VENG'ER, n. 1. One who revenges ; one who inflicts 
pain on another spitefully in return foran injury. 2. One 
who inflicts just punishment for injuríes ; Tus proper.) 

RE-VENGING, ppr. 1. Intlicting pain or evil spitefully for 
injury or affront received. 2. dicating ; punishing. 

RE-VENGING-LY, adv. With revenge ; with the spirit of 
revenge ; vindictively.—Skak. 

* REV'E-NUOE, n. (Fr. revenu; L. revenío.] Y. In a general 
sense, the annual rents, profits, interest, or issues of any 
species of property, real or personal, belonging to an indi- 
vidual or to the public. When used of individuals, it is 
equivalent to income.—1n modern usage, income is applied 
more generally to the rents and profits of individuals, and 
revenue to those of the state. 2. The annual produce of 
taxes, excise, customs, duties, rents, &c., which a nation 
or state collects and receives into the treasury for public 
use. 3. Return ; reward. 

t RE-VERB', v. t. To reverberate.—SAak. 

RE-VERB'ER-ANT, a. (L. reverberans.] Returning sound ; 
round driving back. —Shak. 

RE-VERBER-ATE, v. t. (L. reverdero.] 1. To return, as 
sound; to send back; to echo. 2. To send or beat back ; 
to repel; to reflect. 3. To send or drive back ; to repel 
from side to side. 

XE-VERBER-ATE, v. £ 1. To be driven back; to be re- 

Ded, as rays of light; to echo, as sound. 2. To resound. 
-VERB'ER-ATE, a. Reverberant.—Shak, 
aE-VERBER-A1-TED, pp. Driven back; sent back; driven 
from side to side. 

RE-VERBER-A-TING, ppr. Driving or sending back; re- 
flecting. as light; echoing, as sound. 

RE-VERB-ER-A' TION, n. (Fr.] The act of driving or send- 
ing back ; particularly, the act of reflecting light and heat, 
or repelling sound. 

RE-VERB'ER-A-TO-RY, a Returning or driving back. 


&E-VERB'ER-A-TO-RY, n. A furnace with a kind of dome | 
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that reflects the fame upon a vessel placea within lt, so as 
to surround it. 

RE-VERE, v. t. (Fr. reverer ; It. rererire ; L. revereor.} To 
regard with fear mingled with rcspect and affection ; to 
honor in estimation.—s3vN. To venerate ; adore ; rever- 


ence. 

RE-VERED' (re-veerd^, pp. ora. Regarded with fear min- 
gled with respect and affection. 

REV'ER-ENCE, n. [Fr.; L. reverentia.) 1. Fear mingled 
with respect and estcem.— Reverence is nearly equivalcnt 
to veneration, but expresses something less of tne same 
emotion. It ditfers from awe, which is an emotion com- 
pounded of fcar, dread, or terror, with admiration of 
something great, but not necessarily implying love or af 
fection. We feel reverence for a parent, and for an up- 
right magistrate, but we stand in awe of a tyrant. 2. An 
act of respect or obeisance; a bow or courtesy. 3. A title 
of the clergy. 4. A poetical title of a fathcr.—Syn. Hon- 
or; veneration; awe; adoration. 

REV'ER-ENCE, v. t. To regard with reverence ; to regard 
vrith fear mingled with respect and affection. 

REV'ER-ENCED (rever-enst), pp. Regarded with fear 

mingled with respect and affection. 

REVER-EN.CER, *. One who regards with reverence. 

REV'ER-EN-CING, ppr. Regarding with fear mixed with 
respect and affection. 

REV'ER-END, a. [Fr.; L. reverendus.) 1. Worthy of rev- 
erence; entitled to respect mingled with fear and affec- 
tion. 2. A title of respect given to the clergy or ecclesi- 
astics, Á ciergyman is styled reverend; a dean, in England, 
very reverend; a bishop is styled right reverend; and an 
archbishop most reverend. 

REV’ER-ENT, a. 1. Expressing reverence, veneration, or 
submission. 2. Sub ive; humble; impressed with 
reverence. 

REV-ER-EN'TIAL, a. [from reverence.) Proceeding from 
reverence or expressing it.—Souzh, 

REV.ER-EN'TIAL-LY, adv. With reverence, or show of 
reverence.—Brown. 

REV'ER-ENT-LY, adv. 1. With reverence; with respect 
ful regard. 2 With veneration; with fear of what is 

at or terrifying. 
-VER'ER, n. One who reveres or venerates. 

* REV'ER-YE, 2 n. [Fr. réverie. In present usage, this word 

* REV ER-Y, $ is more frequently written reverie.) 1. 
Properly, a raving or delirium ; but its sense, as generally 
used, is a loose or irregular train of thoughts occurring in 
musing or meditation; wild, extravagant conceit of the 
fancy or imagination. 2. A chimera; a vision.—3. In med- 
icine, voluntary inactivity of the whole or the greater pet 
of the external senses to the impressions of surrounding 
objects, during wakefulness.— Good. 

RE-VER'ING, ppr. Regarding with fear mixed with respect 
and atfection ; venerating. 

RE-VERS‘AL, a. Intended to reverse; implying reverse.— 
Burnet. 

RE-VERS'AL, n. Achange or overthrowing. 

RE-VERSE’ (re-vers^, v. t. (L. reversus.) 1. To turn or put 
in the contrary order, direction, position, or condition; as, 
to reverse a p id ; to reverse the state; to reverse a mo- 
tion; to reverse the soul. 2. To put each in the place of 
the other; as, it reverses the distinctions of good and evil. 
Rogers.—3. In lato, to change by a contrary decision; to 
make void, as a sentence. 4. To recall; [obs.)]—SvN. To 
overturn ; overset; invert; overthrow; subvert; repeal; 
annul; revoke. 

t RE-VERSE' (re-vers’), v. £ To return.—Spenser. 

RE-VERSE' (re-vers), n. 1. Change; vicissitude; a turn 
of affairs; [in a good sense] 2. Change for the worse; 
misfortune. 3. A contrary; an opposite. 4. [Fr. recers.] 
The back side; as, the reverse of a drum; the reverse of a 
medal or coin, f. e., the side opposite to that on which the 
head or ges figure is impressed. 

RE-VERSE',a. Turned backward; having the contrary or 
opposite direction; as, the reverse order or method. 

RE-VERSED' (re-verst), pp. ora. 1. Turned side for side 
or end for end; changed to the contrary.—2. In law, over- 
thrown or annulled.—3. a. In botany, resupinate ; having 
the upper lip larger and more expanded than the lower. 
—A. In conchology, a reversed shell is one whose volutions 
are the reverse way of the common cork-screw.—Humble 

RE-VERS'ED-LY, adv. In a reversed manner.—South. 

RE-VERSE'LESS, a. Not to be reversed ; irreversible. 

RE-VERSE'LY, adv. On the other hand ; on the opposite 

RE-VERS'TBLE, a That may be reversed. 

RE-VERSTNG, ppr. Turning upside down; subvcrting; 
turning the contrary way; annulling. 

RE-VER'SION (-shun), n. [Fr.; L. reversio.] L In a gen 
eral sense, a returning; appr , in law, the returning 
of an estate to the grantor or his heirs, after a particular 
estate is ended. 2. The residue of an estate left in the 
grantor, to commence in possession after tbe determina- 
tion of the particular estate granted.—13. In annutties, a 
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pAyment which is not to be received, or a bencfit which 

oes not begin until the happening of some event, as the 
death of a person now living.—Brande. 4. Succession ; 
right to futuro posecssion or nS In algebra, 
the reversion of scries is tbe mcthod of cxpreesing the 
value of an unknown quantity which is involved in an infi- 
nite scrics of terms, by means of another series of terms 
involving the powers of the quantity to which the proposed 
serics Ís equal.—Brande. 

RE-VER’SION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to a revorsion, that is, 
to be enjoyed in succession, or after the determination of 
a particular estate. 

RE-VER'SION-ER, n. The person who has a reversion, or 
who is entitled to lands or tcncments, after a particular 
estate granted ia determined. 

RE-VERT' v. t. (L.reverto.] 1. To turn back; to turn to the 
contrary ; to reverse. 2. To drive or turn back; to re- 
verberate. 

RE-VERT, v. £ 1. To return; to fall back —2. In law, to 
return to the proprietor, after the determination of a par- 
ticular estate. 

RE-VERT', n. In music, return; recurrence.—Peacham, 

RE-VERTED, pp. Reversed; turned back. 

RE-VERT'ENT, s. A medicine which restores the natural 
order of the inverted, irritative motions in the animal sys. 
tem.— Darwin. 

RE-VERTI-BLE, a. That may revert or return. 

RE-VERTING, ppr. Turning back ; returnin 

RE-VERTIVE, a. Changing; reversing.— Thomson. 

RE-VERTIVE-LY, ade. By way of reversion. 

* REV'ER-Y, 2. See REVERIE. 

R£-VEST', v. t. (Fr. revétir.) 1. To clothe again. 2 To re- 
invest; to vest again with possession or office. 3. To lay 
out in something less fleeting than money. 

RE-VEST, v. £ To take effect again, as a title; to return 
to a former owner. 

RE-VESTED, pp. Clothed again ; invested anew. 

RE-VEST1-A-RY, n. [Fr. revestiaire; L.revestio.) The place 
or apartment in a church or temple where the dresses are 

eposi 

Ri-VESTING, ppr. Clothing again ; investing anew. 

RE- VETMENT, n. (Fr. revétement.] In fortification, a strong 
wall on the outside of a rampart, intended to support the 
earth. 

RE-VUBRATE, v. i [re and vibrate.) To vibrate back or in 
return. 

RE-VI-BRA'TION, n. The act of vibrating back. 

t RE-VIE€'TION, n. (L. re and victum.) Return to life. 

RE-VICTUAL (re-vittl), v. t. [re and victual.) To furnish 
again with provisions.— Raleigh. 

RE-VICTUALED (re-vit'tid), pp. Furnished with victuals 


again. 

pilin at (re-vit'tl-ing), ppr. Supplying again with 

rovisions. 

t RE-VIE' v. t. (re and vie.) To accede to the proposal of a 
stake and to overtop it. — Ben Jonson. 

f RE-VIE, v.i. To return the challenge of a wager at cards; 
to make a retort.— TYíal of the seren Bishops. 

RE-VIEW?* (re-và^, v. t. (re and view; or Fr. revoir, revu.) 
L. To look back on—Denham. 2 To see again. 3. To 
view and examine again; to reconsider; to revise. 4. To 
retrace. 9. To survey ; to inspect; to examine the state 
of any thing, particularly of troops. 

RE-VIEW'" (re-và^, n. [Fr. revue.] 1. A second or repeated 
view. 2. A second examination, with a view to amend- 
ment or improvement.—J. In military affairs, an examina- 
tion or inspection of troops under arms, by a general or 
commander, for the purpose of ascertaining the state of 
their discipline, equipments, &c.—4. In literature, a critical 
examination of a new publication, with remarks. 5. A pe- 
riodical pamphlet containing examinations or analyses of 
new publications. —SvN. Re-cxamination; resurvey ; ret- 
respects survey; reconsideration ; revisal; revise; re- 


on. 

REVIEWED (re-vüde^), pp. Resurveyed; re-examined ; 
inspected ; critically analyzed. 

RE-VIEW'ER (rc-vü'er), n. One who reviews or re-exam- 
incs; an inspector; one who critically examines a new 
publication, and publishes his opinion upon its merits. 

RE-VIEW ING, ppr. Looking back on; seeing again; re- 
vising ; re-cxamining ; inspecting, as an army ; critically 
examining and remarking on. 

tR#-VIGOR-ATE, v.t. [re and vigor.) To give new vigor to. 

RE-VILE' v. t. [re and vile.) To treat with Na adag e 
and contemptuous language.—8rw. To reproach ; vilify ; 
uporaid ; calumniute. 

1RE-VILE, 9. Reproach; contumely ; contemptuous lan- 
gungc.— Milton. 

RE-VILEIY (re-vild), pp. Reprosched; treated with op- 

robrious or contemptuous language. 

)RE-VILEMENT, n. Reproach; contemptuous language. 

RE-VIL'ER, n. One who reviles anothcr; one who treats 
another with contemptuous language. 
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RE-VILTNG, ppr. Reproaching ; treating with language of 
contempt. 

RE-VILING, n. The act of reviling or treating with ro. 
proachful words.—Is., li. 

RE-VILING-LY, ado. With reproachful or contemptucus 
language ; with opprobrium. 

RE£-VIN'DI-OATE, v. t. To vindicate again; to reclaim; to 
demand and take back what has becn lost. 

RE-VINDI-€4-TED, pp. Vindicated again; reclaimed. 

RE-VIN'DI-€4-TING, ppr. Reclaiming. 

RE-VIS'AL, n. Revision; the act of reviewing and re-ex- 
amining for correction and improvement. 

RE-VISE v. t. (L. revisus, reviso.) 1. To review ; to re-ex- 
amine ; to look over with care for correction. 9. To re 
view, alter, and amend. 

RE-VISE' n. 1. Review; re-examination.—9. Among print- 
ers, a second proof-sheet; a proof-sheet taken after the 
first correction. 

RE-VISED' (re-vizd), pp. or a. Reviewed ; re-examined 
for correction. 

RE VIBEN m. One who revises or re-examines for cor- 
rection. 

RE-VIS‘ING, ppr. Reviewing; re-examining for correc 


tion. 
RE-VY"SION (re-vizh'un), n. [Fr.] 1. The act of reviewing 
or re-examining for correction. 2. Enumeration of in- 
uM EN Re-examination ; revisal ; revise; review. 
RE-VI"SION. A-RY, ls Pertaining to revision. 
Ree, v. & (Fr. revisiter; L. revisito.) To visit again 


— Pope. 

RE-VIS-IT-A'TION, n. The act of revisiting. 

RE-VIS'IT-ED, pp. Visited again. 

RE-VISTT-ING, ppr. Visiting again. 

RE VIBO TI a. That reviews; having power to revise.— 

udge Story. 

RE-Vi'VAL, ». 1. Return, recall, or recovery to life from 
death or apparent death. 2. Return or recall to activity 
from a state of languor. 3. Recall, return, or recovery 
from a state of neglect, oblivion, obscurity, or depression. 
4. Renewed and more active attention to religion; an 
AWARD of men to their spiritua] concerns. 

RE-VIVAL-IST, n. A minister ofthe Gospel who promotes 
revivals of religion.— Reed and Matheson. 

RE-VIVE' v. £ [Fr. revivre; L. revivisco.} 1. To return to 
life; to recover life. 2 To recover new life or vigor; to 
be reanimated after depression. 3. To recover from a 
state of neglect, oblivion, obecurity, or depression.—4. In 
chemistry, to recover ita natural state, as a metal. 

RE-VIVE, v. t. 1. To bring again to life—Milon. 2 To 
raise from languor, depression, or discouragement; to 
rouse. 3. To bring into action after a suspension, as a plan 
or scheme. 4. To bring back into the mind or memory, 
as ideas. 5. To bring out from a state of neglect or de 
pression, as literature. 6. To inspire with new animation, 
Joy, or hope. 7. To bring again into notice.—8. In chem- 
istry, to restore or reduce to its natural state or to its 
metallic state—Syn. To reanimate ; resuscitate; reinvig. 
orate ; reinspirit ; revivify; renovate ; quicken ; rouse, 
died, recall; recover; refresh; recomfort; animate: 
cheer. 

RE-VIV ED' (re-vivd), pp. Brought to life; reanimated ; 
renewed; recovered; quickened ; cheered; reduced to a 
metallic state, 

RE-VIV'ER, n. That which revives; that which invigor- 
ates or refreshes; one who redeems from neglect or de 
pression. 

RE-VIV1-FI-CATE, v. t. (Fr. revivifer ; L. re and vivifco.] 
To revive ; to recall or restore to life, {Little used.) 

RE-VIV-I-FI-CATION, n. 1. Renewal of lite; restoration 
of life; or the act cf recalling to life.—9. In chemistry, the 
reduction of a metal from a state of combination to its 
metallic state. 

RE-VIV1-FIED, pp. Recalled to life; reanimated. 

RE-VIV1-FY, v. t. (Fr. revivifer.] 1. To recai to life; to re 
animate. 2. To give new life or vigor to; to revive. 

RE-VIV‘1-F¥-ING, ppr. Giving new life or vigor to. 

RE-VIV'ING, ppr.ora. Bringing tolife again ; reanimating; 
renewing; recalling to the memory. i 

RE-VIV'ING-LY, adv. In a reviving manner.— Coleridge. 

REV.I-VISCENCE, 1n. Renewul of life; return to lite.- 

REV.L-VIS'CEN-CY, § Burna. | 

REV-I-VIS'CENT, a. Reviving; regaining or »estoring life 
or action.— Darwin. 

RE.VYVOR, n. In la», the reviving of a suit which is abated 

| bythe death of any of the parties. 

REV'O-CA-BLE, a. [Fr.; L. revocabilis.] That may be re 
called or revoked; that may be renc or anpulled. 

REV'O-CA-BLE-NESS, n. The quaflzy of being revocable. 

. REV'O-6A-BLY, adv». In a revocable raanner. 

' #REV'O-CATE, e. t. (L.revoco.] To recall; to call back. 

|  SceeRevoxr. . 

I REV-O-OATION, n. [Fr., from L. revocatie.| 1. The act oí 
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recalling or ealling back. 
Howell. 3. Repe ; reversal, os of a decrce, will, &c. 

I REV'O-€A-TO-RY, a. Revoking ; recalling. 

&£'VOICE', v. t. To refurnish with a voice ; to refit an or- 
gan pipe, so as to reatore its proper quality of tone. 

RE'VOICED' (-voist), pp. Refurnished with a voice. 

RE-VOKE, v. t. (Fr.revoguer ; L.revoco.] 1. To call back ; 
to declare void, as a law, grant, or testament. 2. To check; 
to repress; [obs.] 3. To draw back; (unusual.]—SYN. 
To recall; repeal; rescind; countermand ; annul; abro- 

ate; cancel; abolish; reverse. 

VOKE’, v. i. In card-playing, to violate the laws of the 
game by not playing the cards according to the established 
sequencc. —Hoyle. 

BRE-VORE' n. cerd-playing,a violation of rule by not 
playing the cards according to the established sequence of 
the fore eve 

RE-VOK ED’ (rc-vókt), £e Repealed ; reversed. 

RE-VOKE'MENT, n. vocation; reversal [Little weed.) 

RE-VOK'ING, ppr. Reversing; repealing. 

RE-VOK'ING-LY, adv. By way of revocation. 

* RE-VOLT' v. £ (Fr. revolter; It. rivoltare.] 1. To fall off 
or turn from one to another. 2. To renounce allegiance 
and subjection to one's prince or state ; to reject the au- 
thority of a sovereign. 3. To change ; [obs.] —4. In Script- 
re, to disclaim allegiance and subjection to God. 

* RE-VOLT' e.t. 1. To turn; to put to flight; to over- 
turn.—Burke. 2. To shock; to do violence to; to cause 
to shrink or turn away with abhorrence. 

*RE-VOLT, n. 1. Desertion; change of sides; more cor- 
rectly, a renunciation of allegiance and subjection to one's 

rince or government. 2. Gross departure from duty. 

.—3. In Scripture, a rejection of divine government. 

4. A revolter.—Shak. ; (o5s.)—8vN. Insurrection; sedition ; 
rebellion ; mutiny. 

*RE-VOLT'ED, pp. or e. 1. Having swerved from alle- 
giance or duty. 2 Shocked; grossly offended. 

*RE-VOLTER, 2. 1. One who changes sides; a deserter. 
2. One who renounces allegiance and subjection to his 


prince or state, 
* RE-VOLTING, ppr. 1. Changing sides; deserting. 2. 
Disclaiming allegiance and subjection to a prince or atate. 


3. Rejecting the authority of God. 4. a: oing violence, 
as to the feelings; exciting abhorrence; shocking. 

RE-VOLTING-LY, adv. Offensively ; abhorrently. 

REV'O-LU-BLE, a. (Fr.] That may revolve.—Cotgrave. 

REV'O.LUTE, a. (L. revolutus.] In botany and zoology, 
rolled back or downward. 

REV-O-LOTION, n. (Fr.; L. revolutus.} 1. In physics, ro- 
tation; the circular motion of a body on its axis; a course 
or motion which brings every point of the surface or 
periphery of a body back to the place at which it began 
to move. 2. The motion of a body round any fixed point 
or center.—32. In geometry, the motion of a magnitude 
(as of a point, line, or surface) about a point or line as its 
center or axis.—A. D. Stanley. 4. Motion of any thing 
which brings it back to the same point or state. 5. Con- 
tinued course marked by the regular return of ycars. 6. 
Space measured by some regular return of a revolving 
body or of a state of things.—7. In politics, a material or 
entire change in the constitution of government. The 
revolution in England, in 1688, placed William and Mary 
on the throne ; the revolution in the United Statea of 
America, which began ín 1775, separated the colonies from 
Great Britain ; the revolution in France, which began in 
1789, caused the dethronement and death of Louis XVL ; 
the revolution of the three days in France, in 1830, placed 
kae MUT of Orleans on the throne. 8. Motion backward. 
— Milton. 

&EV-O-LU'TION-A-RY, a. L Pertaining to a revolution in 
Kc ument— Burke. 2. Tending to produce a revolu- 

n. 


&EV.O-LÜ'TION-ER, n. 1. A revolutionist. Ramsay. —2. 

a x cia one who favored the revolution in 1688.— 
mollet. 

REV-O-LÜTION-ISM, n. State of revolutions. 

REV-O-LU'TION-IST, n. One engaged in effecting a change 
of governmeat ; the favorer of a revolution — Burke. 

REV-O-LÜ'TION-IZE, e. t. 1. To effect a change in the 
form of a political constítution.—4mes. 2. To effect an 
entire change of poncpes in.—J. M. Mason. 


REV-O-LOTION-IZED, pp. Changed in constitutional form 
and principles. 
REV-O.LI"TION-IZING, ppr. Changing the form and prin- 


oa of a constitution. 
RE-VOLVE', v. i. (L. revolvo.] To perform a revolution; 
ws planet revolves on ita axia; the earth revolves round 
gun. 
BE-VOLVE, e.t. To turn over and over; to consider at- 
RE-VOLV: 
-VOLV ED', pp. Turned over and over. 
RE.VOLVEN'CY, *. State, act, or principle of revolving ; 
revolution.— Cowper. 
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Íng ovcr and over. 

RE-VOMTT, e. t. [re and vomit; Fr. revomir.) To vomit ot 

our forth again ; to reject from the stomach. 

RE.VOM'IT-ED, pp. Vomited again. 

R£-.VOM'IT-ING, ppr. Vomiting again. 

RE-VUL'8ION (-shun), n. |Fr.; L. revulsus.] 1. In medicine, 
the act of turning or divertin any disease from one part 
of the body to anothcr. 2. A holding or drawing back. 

RE-VUL'STVE, a. Having thc power of revulsion. 

RE-VUL'SYVE, n. 1. That which has the power of divert- 
ing discase from one part to another. 2. That which has 
the pas of withdrawing. — Fell. 

f REW (rü), n. A row.—Spenser. 

RE-WARDF', v. t. (Norm. regarder ; Fr. and Norm. guerdon.} 
To give in return, either good or evi.—SvN. To recom- 

nse; compensate ; remunerate ; pay; requite; punish. 

REWARD’ *. 1. Equivalent return for good done, for 
kindness, for services, and the like. 2. The fruit of men's 
labor or works, 3. A bribe; a gift to pervert justice.— 
Deut., xxvii. 4. A sum of money offered for taking or 
detecting a criminal, or for recovery of any thing lost. 5. 
A just return of evil or suffering for wickedness. 6. Ite. 
turn in human applause.—JMatt, vi. 7. Return in joy and 
comfort. Ps. xix. — Syn. Recompense ; compensation; 
remuneration; pay ; requital; retribution; punishment. 

RE-WARD'A-BLE, a. That may be rewarded; worthy of 
recompense.— Hooker. 

RE-WARD'A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being worthy of 
reward.—Goodman. 

RE-WARD'A-BLY, adv. In a rewardable manner. 

RE-WARD'ED, pp. Requited ; recompensed or punished. 

RE-WARD'ER, x. One who rewards; one who requites 
or recompenses.—Heb., xi — Addison. 

RE-WARD'ING, ppr. Making an equivalent return for good 
or evil; requiting; recompensing. 

RE-WARD'LESS3, a. Having no reward. 

t RE-WORD', v. t. To repeat in the same words. 

RE-WRITE' (-rite), v. & To write a second time. 

RE-WRITING, ppr. Writing again. 

RE-WRITTEN, Written again —Kent. 

REX, n. (L.] A king. 

REYNARD, n. An appellation given to a fox; renard. 

RHA-BAR'BA-RATE, a. Impregnated with rhubarb. 

RHA-BXR'BA-RINE, n. (L. rhabarbarum ; generally and 
more correctly called rhein, which see.] A proximate 
principle of rhubarb, with the properties of an acid. 

RHAB-DOL’O-GY (rab-dol’o-je), s. [Gr. Ja6dos and doyos. 
The act or art big Paes Sa PRAA EDY means o 
certain little square rods, called Napier's rods or bones. 

RHAB'DO-MAN-CY (rab/do-man-«e), n. (Gr. Ja6dos and pav 
Tea.) Divination by a rod or wand.— Brown. 

RHA-PON'TI-CIN, n. (L. rkaponticum.] A proximate prin- 
SEM of rheum rhaponticum; perhaps the same as rhein. 

-SOD'T6, (a. Pertaining to or consisting of rhap- 

RHAP-SOD1€-AL, $ sody; unconnected. 

RHAP'SO-DIST (rap'so-dist), n. 1. One who writes or 
speaks without regular dependence of one part of his dis- 
course on another. 2. One who recites or sings rhapso- 
dies for a livelihood ; one who makes and ropeats verses 
extempore.—3J. Anciently, one whose profession was to 
recite the verses of Homer and other poets. 

RHAP'SO-DIZE, v. i. To utter rhapsodies.—Jcferson. 

RHAP'SO-DY (rap'so-de), x. (Gr. JaYwdia.] Originally, a 
portion of an epic poem fit for recitation at one time, as a 
book of Homer, which was rehearsed by a rhapsodist.— 
In modern usage, a confused jumble of sentences or state- 
ments without dependence or natural connection; ram- 
bling composition. j 

RHE'IN, n. [L. rkeum, rhubarb.) A proximate principle of 
the officina] rhubarb, which appears to be an acid, and as 
such has been called rheic acid 

RHEIN-BER-RY, &. Buckthorn, a plant—Johnson. 

RHENTSH (ren'ish), a. Pertaining to the river Rhine, or tx 
Rheims, in France. 

RHE'TIAN (ré'shan), a. Pertaining to the ancient Rhæti, or 
to Rhaetia, their country. 

RHE'TOR, s. I Gr. nro] A rhetorician. ns vscd.] 

RHET'O-RI9 (reto-rik), n. (Gr. Anropexn.) 1. science 
of oratory; the art of speaking with propriety, elegance, 
and force. 2. The power of persuasion or attraction ; 
that which allures or charms. 

RHE-TOR1€-AL, a. L Pertaining to rhetoric. 2 Contain 
ing the rules of rhetoric. 3. Oratorial—More. 

RHE-TOR10-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of rhetoric ; ac 
cording to the rules of rhetoric. n 

t RHE-TORT€-ATE, v.i. To play the orator.—Decay of Piaty. 

t RHE-TOR-I€-A'TION, n. etorical amplification. 

RHET-O-RÉ*CIAN (reto-rish'an), ». [Fr. rAetoricien.] 1. 
One who teaches the ant of rhetoric, M gs prae SEI 
rules of correct and elegant speaking. — 
in the rules and principles of rhetoric. 3. An orator ; 


[less proper.] 
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I RHET-O-RY'CIAN, a. Suiting a master of rhetoric. 

RHET'O-RIZE, v. i To play tho orator.—Cotgrave. 

RHET'O-RTZE, v. t. To represent by a figure of oratory. 

RHET'O-RIZED, pp. Represented by a figure of oratury. 

RHEON (râne), n. (Gr. Jevya.)] 1. An increased action of 
the vessels of any organ ; but generally applied to increased 
action of the inucous glands, attended with increased dis 
charge and an altered state of their excreted fluids. 2. A 
thin, serous fluid, secreted by the mucous glands, &c., as 
in catarrh. 

RHEU-MAT'I€ (ru-matik), a. (L. rkeumaticus.) Pertaining 
to rbeumatiem, or partaking of its nature. 

RHEU'MA-TISM (rü'ma-tizm), n. [L. rheumatismus.] A 
painful disease atfccting muscles and joints of the human 
body, ty the larger joints, as the hips, knees, shoulders, 
&c.—Parr. 

RHEDMY (rü'me), a. 1. Full of rheum or watery matter; 
consisting of rheum, or partaking of its nature. 2. Affect- 
ed with rheum. 3. Abounding with sharp moisture ; 
causing rheum. 

RHIME. See RHYME. 

RHI'NO, n. A cant word for gold and silver, or money. 

RHI-NO-CE'RI-AL, a. Pertaining to the rhinoceros ; resem- 
bling the rhinoceros.— Tatler. 

RHI-NOC'E-ROS (ri-nos'e-ros), n. (Fr. rhinoceros; L. rài- 
noceros; Gr. jw and repas] A large pachydermatous 
quadruped, nearly alied to the elephant, the hippopota- 
mus. the tapir, &c. One species found in the East Indies, 
and one found in Sumatra, have each but one horn on the 
nose ; another species found in Sumatra, and two found in 
Southern Africa, have each two horns on the nose. 

RHI-NOCE-ROS-BIRD, n. A bird, a species of hornbill, 
found in the East Indies and Indian islands. 

RHI-NO-PLAS'TIO, a. (Gr. pry and xAaccu.] Forming a 
nose.—The rhinoplastic operation, in surgery, is one which 
renews the nose, or supplies a substitute for a natural 
nose. 

RHI-ZO'MA, n. (Gr. piSwya.) In botany, & large and fleshy 
or woody part or organ of a root, analogous to a stem 
under ground, which is neither a tuber nor a bulb, as the 
esculent part of the root of a beet or carrot. 

RHI-ZOPH'A-GOUS (ri-zof'a-gus), a. (Gr. fifa and $aye.) 
Feeding on roots. 

RHODI-AN, a. ders. to the Island of Rhodes. 

RHO'DI-UM, n. A metal discovered by Wollaston, in 1803, 
among grains of crude platinum. It is extremely hard 
and brittle, and very ult to fuse. It is of a white 
color when fused. 

RHO-DO-DEN'DRON, n. (Gr. podoy and devdpor.}) The 
name of a genus of plants, including several species which 
are medicinal, and many which are highly ornamental. 

RHOD-O-MON-TADE’, n. See RODOMONTADE. 

pic he *. An impure variety of manganese spar. 
— na. 

RHCET'IZ-TTE 1 (-ret), n. A variety of the mineral kya- 

RHETIZ-ITE f Sie Don s 

* RHOMB, 2x. (Fr. rhombe; L. rkombus; Gr. fou6os.] In 

RHOM'BUS, § geometry, an oblique-angled equilateral par- 
allelogram, or a quadrilateral figure whose sides are equa) 
and the opposite sides parallel, but the angles unequal, 
two of the angles being obtuse and two acute. 

RHOMB’-SPAR, n. A mineral resembling calc-spar in lus- 
tre and crystals, consisting of the carbonates of lime and 

esia, with some carbonate of iron.— Dana. 

RHOM BIE, a. Having the figure of a rhomb.—Grew. 

RHOM"BOID, n. (Gr. gou6os and &óos.] 1. In geometry, a 
quadrilateral figure whose opposite sides and angles are 
equal, but which is neither equilatera] nor equiangular.— 
2. a. In anatomy, the rhomboid muscle is a thin, broad, and 
obliquely square, fleshy muscle, between the basis of the 
scapula and the spina dor 

RHOM-BO-HEDRAL, a. (Gr. ñoufoç and £ópa.] Related to 
the rhombohedron; presenting forms derivable from a 
rhombohedron. 

RHOM BO-H£'DRON, ». A solid contained by six equal 
rhombic faces or planes. 

RHOM-BOID'AL, a. Having the shape of a rhomboid. 

RHOM'BUS, n. See Ruoxn. 

RHOBARB (rü'bürb), n. (Syr. raiborig ; L. rhabarbarum.) 
A plant of the genus rheum, of several species. The root 
is medicinal, and much used as a moderate cathartic. 

RHOBARB-Y, a. Like rhubarb. 

RHUMB (rum), n. (from rhomb.} In navigation, a circle on 
the earth's surface making a given angle with the meridian 
of the place, marking the direction of any object through 
which it passes.— Brande. 

RHUMB-LINE, x In navigation, the track of a vessel 
which cuts all the meridians at the same angle; also callcd 
the lozodromic curve.— Brande. 

RHUS (rus), n. (L.; Gr. pots.) A genus of plants, including 
the various species of sumach.—P. Oyc. 

RHYME (rime), n. (Sax. rim and gerim; Sw., Dan. rim ; D. 
rym; G. reim.] 1. In poetry, the correspondence of sounds 
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in the terminating words or syllables of two verses, one 
of which succceds the other immediately, or at no grcat 
distance. 2. A harmonical succession of sounds. 3. Po- 
etry; a poem. 4. A word of sound to answer to another 
word.—Rhyme or reason, number or sense.—Spenser. 

RHYME, v.i 1. To accord in sound 9. To make verses. 

RHYME, v. t. To put into rhyme.— Wilson. 

RHYMED (rimd), pp. Put into rhyme. 

RHYMELESS, a. Destitute of rhyme; not having conso 
nance of sound.— Hall. 


RHYMIST. n. One who makes rhymes ; a versifier; 8 
RHYMSTER, 9 Poor poet.—Dryden. 


RHYME, a. Pertaining to rhyme. 
RHYN'€HO.LTTE (rink’o-), n. (Gr. puyxos and A6oc.]. The 


trified beak of a bird. 
RHYTHM (rithm), Yn. (Gr. jvOyos.] 1. In the widest 
RHYTH'MUS (rith'mus), § sense, a division of time into 
short portions by a reglar succession of motions, im 
pulses, sounds, &c., producing an agreeable effect, as tn 
dance, music, &c.—2. In grammar, a division of time 
into short portions by a regular succession of arses and 
theses, or percussions and remissions of voice on words or 
Nables. It belongs peculiarly to poetry, but is found 
likewise, to somc extent, in well-constructed prose. 
RHYTH'MIC-AL, a. (Gr. fv0yuxog; L. fhytkmicus.) Pex- 
taining to rhythrius, which see. 
RI-AL'TO, 2. (It) A bridge over the grand canal in Venice. 
RY'AL (ré'al), n. A Spanish coin. See REAL. 

RY'AL, n. [from royal] A royal; a gold coin of the value 
of 10 to 15 shillings sterling, formerly current in Britain. 
RI'ANT (ré&'üng), a. [Fr.] Laughing; producing gayety ; de- 

lightful to the view, as a landscape.— Burke. 
RIB, a. (Sax. rib or ribb; Ice. rif; G. rippe; D. rib.) LA 
bone of animal bodies which forms a part of the frame of 
the thorax.—2. In ship-building, a piece of timber which 
forms or strengthens the side of a ship. 3. An arch-formed 
piece of timber for supporting the lath and plaster work 
of a vault. Gwilt—4. In botany, the continuation of the 
petiole along the middle of a leaf, and from which the 
veins take ir rise.— 5. In cloth, a prominent line or 
rising like a rib. 6. [W. rhib.] Something long, thin, and 
narrow; a strip. 7. A wife; an allusion to Eve, as made 

out of Adam's rib.— Halliwell ; (vulgar.] 
RIB, v. t. 1. To furnish with ribs.—In manufactures, to form 

me ruin lines and channels. 2 To inclose with ribs - 


RIB-GRASS, n. A species of plantain; rib-wort. 

RIB'-ROAST, v. t. (rib and roast] To beat soundly.— Bus 
ler. (A burlesque word.} 

RIB-ROAST-ED, pp. Soundly beaten. 

RIB-ROAST-ING, ppr. Beating soundly. 

RIB-SUP-PORT'ED, a. Supported by ribs. 

RIB-WORT, n. A species o ‘pan, plantago lanceolata. 

RIB'ALD, n. (Fr. ribaud; It. ribaldo.) A low, vulgar, brutal 
foul-mouthed wretch; a lewd fellow.—Pope. 

RIB'ALD, a. Low; base; filthy; obscene—Shak. 

RIB'ALD-ISH, a. Disposed to deret mii 

RIB'ALD-ROUS, a. Containing ribaldry.—J. M. Mason. 

RIB'ALD-RY, n. (It. ribalderia] Mean, vulgar language- 
chiefly, obscene language.— Swift. 

RIB'AN, n. In heraldry, the eighth part of a bend. 

RIB'AND. See RIBBON. 

RIBBED, pp. or a. 1. Furnished with ribs.—Sandys 2. I> 
closed as with ribs. —SAak. 3. Marked or formed witb 
rising lines and channels. 

RIB'BING, ppr. Furnishing with ribs. 

RIBBING, n. An assemblage of ribs for a vault or coved 
ceiling.—Gwile. 

RIBBON, n. (W. rhibin, rhib; Ir. ruibin; Fr. ruban. The 
orthography ribin would be more accordant with the ety- 
mology.) 1. A fillet of silk; a narrow web of silk used 
for an ornament, as a badge, or for fastening some part of 
female dress.—2. In naral architecture, a long, narrow, 
flexible piece of timber, nailed upon tbe outside of the 
ribs from the stem to the stern-post, so as to encompass 
the vessel lengthwise. 

RIBBON, v. t. To adorn with ribbons.— Beaum. and Ft. 

RIB'BON-GRÁSS, n. Cannry-grass.—Gardner. 

t RIBYBE, n. A sort of stringed instrument. See REBEC. 

RIB'LESS, a. Having no ribe 

RIO, 2as a termination, denotes jurisdiction, or a district 

RI€K, § over which government is exercised, as in bishop 
rick ; Sax. cyne-ric, king-ric. It is the Gothic reiki, domin 
ion; Sax rice or ric. 

RI€, as a termination of names, denotes rich or powerful 
as in Alfric, Frederic, like the Greek Polycrates and Phs- 
tarchus. It is the first syllable of Richard; Sax. ric, rica 
See Ricu. 

RICE, x. (Fr. riz, or ris; It. riso; G. veis, or reiss; D. ryst, 
Dan. ris.) A plant of the genus oryza, and its seed, used 
for food. It is produced in immense quantities in warm 
climates, and is a light, nutritious fodd, very casy of àb 
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tion. Several species of aquatic grasses, of the genus 
P ante. found in North Anena, arc called wild rice. 

RICE-BtRD, ?n. A bird of the United States, the 

RICE-BUNT-ING, $ emberiza oryzivora ; so named from 
its fceding on rice. In New England, it is called bobolink, 
or bob-lincoln. 

RICE-BiIRD, n. A beautiful Asiatic bird of thc finch fam. 
ily, so named from its depredations in the ricc-fields ; also 
callcd -bird and Java sparrow.—P. Cyc. 

RICE-MILK, ». Milk boiled up and thiekencd with rice. 

RICE-.PA-PER, a. A material brought from China, and 
used for painting upon and for manufacturing fancy arti- 
cles. It is obtained from a leguminous plant, the eschy- 
nomene paludosa.—Brande.— Dana. 

RICE-PUD'DING, n. Pudding made of rice. 

RICE-WEE-VIL, ^. An insect, resembling the common 
whcat-weevil, which attacks rice and Indian corn in the 
southern statcs.— Harris. 

RICH, a. (Fr. riche ; Sp. rico; It. ricco; Sax. ric, rice, ricca ; 
D. ryk; G. reich.) 1. Wealthy; opulent; possessing a 
large portion of land, goods, or money, or a larger portion 
than is common to other men or to men of like rank. 2 
Splendid ; costly; valuable ; precious ; sumptuous, 3. 
Abundant in materials; yielding great quantities of any 
thing valuable. 4. Abounding in valuable ingredients or 

ualities. 5. Full of valuable achievements or works. 6. 
ertile ; fruitful ; cane of producing large crops or 
quantities. 7. Abundant; large. 8. Abundant; afford- 
ing abundance ; pinan 9. Full of beautiful scenery. 
10. Abounding with elegant colors. 11. Plentifully stocked. 
12. Strong ; vivid ; perfect. 13. Having something pre- 
cious. 14. Abounding with nutritious qualities. 15. High- 
ly seasoned. 16. Abounding with a variety of delicious 
ood. 17. Containing abundance beyond wants—18. In 
music, full of sweet or harmonious sounds.—19. In Scrip- 
ture, abounding; highly endowed. — The rich, used as a 
noun, denotes a rich man or person, or more frequently, 
in the plural, rich men or persons. 

f RICH, v. & To enrich.—Gower. See ENRICH. 

t RICH ED (richt), Enriched.—SAak. 

RICH'ES, n. (Fr. richesse; It. ricchezza; Sp. riqueza. This 
is in the singular number, in fact, but treated as the plural. 
1, Abundant possessions of land, goods, or money. 
Splendid, sumptuous appearance. —3. In Scripture, an 
abundant supply of spiritual blessings. Luke, xvi.—SvN. 
Wealth; opulence ; affluence ; wealthiness; richness; 
plenty ; abundance. 

RICH'LY, adv. 1. With riches; with opulence; with abund- 
ance of goods or estate; with ample funds. 92. Gayly; 
splendidly ; magnificently. 3. Plenteously ; abundantly ; 
"DE 4. Truly ; really ; abundantly ; fully. 

RICH'LY-WOOD-ED. a. Abounding with wood.— Irving. 

RICH'NESS, n. 1. Opulence; wcalth.—Sidnmey. 2. Fincry; 
spicndor.—Johnson. 3. Fertility; fecundity; fruitfulness ; 
the qualities which render productive. 4. Fullness; abund- 
ance. 5. Quality of abounding with something valuable. 
6. Abundance of any ingredient or quality. 7. Abundance 
of beautiful scenery. 8. Abundance of nutritious quali- 
ties. 9. Abundance of high seasoning. 10. Strength; 
vividness ; or whatever conatitutes perfection. 11. Abund- 
ance of imagery or of striking ideas. 

RICIN'TC ACID, n. A substance obtained by distilling 
castor-oil at a high temperature ; so called from ricinus, 
the generic name of the castor-oil plant.— Brande. 

RIEK, n. (Sax. Àreac or krig; Ir. cruach; W. crug.) A 
heap or phe of grain or hay in the field or open air, but 
commonly sheltered with a covering of some kind.—In 
America, we usually give this name to a long pile, the 
round and conical pile being called stack. 

RICK'ETS, n. pl. (In technical language, rachitis; Gr. faxı- 
ris; Sp.raquitio.] A disease of children, characterized by 
a bulky head, crooked spine, short stature, with clear and 
often premature mental faculties. 

RICKET-Y, a. 1. Affected with rickets. — Arbuthnot. 9. 
Weak ; feeble in the joints ; maperfect. 

RI€'O-CHET (rik'o-ehet or rik-o-eh&), n. (Fr. a rebounding.) 
In gunnery, the firing of guns, mortars, or howitzers, usu- 
ally with small charges, and elevated a few degrees, 60 as 
to carry the balls or shells just over the parapet, and 
cause them to rebound or roll along the opposite rampart. 
(The verb ricochet having been naturalizea as an English 
word, it is desirable that the noun should likewise have 
the English pronunciation. } 

RI€-O-CHET,, v. t. To operate upon by ricochet firing. — 

€. 


P. Cyc. 
RI€-O-CHET'TED, Pp. Operated upon by ricochet firing. 
RIC€-O-CHET'TING (-shet'ting), ppr. or a. Operating upon 
i zr ricochet artig. Ë 
E, n. [L. rictura.] A ing.— Dict. 
RID, pret. of pida rin RES 
RID, v. t. ; pret. and pp. rid. (Sax. akreddan or hreddan ; D. 
redden; G. retten or erretten; Dan. redder.) 1. To free; 
to deliver ; properly, to separate, and thus to deliver or 
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save. 2. To separato; to drive away. 3. To free; te 
clear; to disencumber. 4. To dispatch. 5. To drive 
away ; to remove by violence ; to destroy. 

RID, pp. or a. Frce; cloar ; as, to bc rid of trouble. 

RID'DANCE, n. 1. Deliverance; a sctting frec. 2. Disen 
cumbrance. 3. Thc act of clcaring away. 

RIDOEN 1 pp. of ride. 

RID'DING, Per Freeing ; clearing ; disencumbering. 

RIDDLE (rid‘dl), n. [Sax. hriddel ; W. rhidyil.} An instru 
ment for cleaning grain, being a large sieve with a pcrfo 
rated bottom. 

RID'DLE (rid'd), v. t. 1. To separate, as grain from the 
chaff with a riddlc ; as, to riddle wheat. 2. To perforate 
with balls; to make little holcs in; as, a housc riddled 
with shot. 

RIDDLE (rid'dl), n. [Sax. redelse; D. raad:el ; G. ráthsel.) 
l. An enigma; something proposed for conjecture, or 
that is to bc solved by conjecture; a puzzling qucstion ; 
an ambiguous proposition.—Judges, xiv. 2. Any thing am- 
biguous or puzzliny. 

RIDDLE, v. t. To solve; to explain; but we generally use 
unriddle, which is more eo 

RID'DLE, v. i. To speak ambiguously, obscurely, or enig- 
matically.— Shak. 

RIDDLED, pp. Separated, as with a riddle; perforated. 

RID'DLER, n. One who speaks ambiguously. 

RID'DLING, n. That which is deposited by riddling. 

RID'DLING-LY, adv. In the manner of a riddle. 

RIDE, v. i ; pret. rode, or rid; pp. rid, ridden. (Sax. ridan, 
G. reiten ; D. ryden ; Sw. rida; Dan. rider.) 1. To be car- 
ried on horseback, or on any beast, or in any vehicle. (In 
England, present usage confines the verb ride chiofly to 
motion on horseback, and when an excursion in a car- 
riage or other vehicle is intended, the expression is ordi- 
narily, to take a drive. This distinction has sprung up 
within the last hundred years, and is not yct introduced 
into most English dictionaries. Nor is ride wholly con- 
fined to motion on a horse, since the English speak of 
riding in a stage-coach on a journey, &c. Still to an 
English ear, the word ride, without qualification, naturally 
suggests but one idca, that of being borne on a horse, 
Whenever an excursion is spoken of, the expression is 
uniformly to ride, or to take a drive, according to the na- 
ture of the conveyance. In all other cases, as of traveling, 
&c., whenever motion in a vehicle is intended, the quali- 
fying clause is added; so that ride, standing by itselt, 
always means motion on horseback. This usage does 
not yet prevail, to any great extent, in America.—Ed.] 
2. To be borne on or in a fluid. 3. To bo supported in 
motion. 4. To practice riding. 5. To manage a horse 
well 6. To be supported by something subservicnt; to 
sit.—To ride easy, in seamen's laxguage, is when a ship 
does not labor or feel a great strain on her cables.— To 
ride hard, is when a ship pitches violently, so as to strain 
her cables, masts, and hull.— To ride out, as a gale, signi- 
fies that a ship does not drive during a storm. 

RIDE, v.t. 1. To sit on, so as to bc carried. 2. To manage 
insolently at will—Swift. 3. To carry; (local.) 

RIDE, n. 1. An excursion on horseback or in a vehicle. 
In England, present usage confines a ríde to motion on 
orseback, and applies the term drive to an excursion in a 

carriage or other vehicle. See the verb.—Ed.) 2. A sad- 
dle horse.—Grose; (local) 3. A road cut in a wood or 
through a ground for the amuseinent of riding; a riding. 

RY-DEAU' (re-dó), n. [Fr.) A small mound of earth. 

RID'ER, n. 1. One who is borne on a horse or other beast, 
or in a vehicle. [See Ripz.] 2. One who breaks or man- 
ages a horse. 3. The matrix of an ore. 4. An addition 
to a manuscript or other document, inserted after ita 
corapletion, on & separate piece uu er; an additional 
clause, as to a bill in parliament. n ship-building, & 
sort of interior rib fixed occasionally in a ship's hold, o 
posite to some of the timbers to which they are boltc 
and reaching from the keelson to the beams of the lower 
deck, to strengthen her frame. 6. A name givcn to the 
second tier of casks in a vessel's hold.— Totten. 

RID'ER.LESS, a. Having no rider. 


RIDGE, x. (Sax. rig, ricg, hric, hrieg ; Sw. rygg ; D. rug: 
G. rücken.| 1. TE back, or top of the back. 2 A long 


or continued range of hills or mountains; or the upper 
part of such a range. 3. A steep elevation, eminence, or 
protuberance. 4. A long, rising land, or a strip of ground 
thrown up by a plow or left between furrows.—Ps. lxv 
5. The top or upper angle of the roof ot a building. 6. 
Any long elevation of land.—7. Ridges of a horse's mouth 
are wrinkles or risings of flesh in the roof cf the mouth. 
RIDGE, v. t. 1. To form a ridge.—2. In tillage, to form inte 
us E y the plow. 3. na dec Sisa. 
jd), pp. Formed into a ; 
RIDG'IL, : me The male of any beast halfgelded.- 
RID@LING, j Encyc. 


RIDG'ING, ppr. Forming into a ridge; wrinkling. 
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f RIDOTNG-LY, ado. After the manner of ridges; or ridge 
by ridgc.—Haloct. 

RIDG'Y, a. Having a ridgo or ridges; rising iu a ridgo. 

RIL/I-CULE, w. (Fr.; L. ridiculum.) 1. Contemptuous 
laughter; or, rather, remarks designed to awaken laugh- 
ter with some degree of coutempt. 2. That species of 
writing which excites conteiupt with laughter.—3vN. Deri- 
sion ; wit; banter; raillery ; burlesque; mockery ; irouy ; 
entire: sarcasm; gibe; jeer; sneer. 

AID'I-CULE, v. t. 1. To laugh at with expressious of con- 
tempt. 2 To treat with coutcinptuous merriment; to 
expose to contempt or derision by writing.—Syn. To de- 
ride ; banter ; rally ; burlesque; mock; satirize ; lampoon. 

tRIDT-CULE, a. Ridiculous. 

RIDT-€CL ED, pp. Treated with laughter and contempt. 

RIDT-€CCL-E.R, n. One who ridicules.—Chesterfeld. 

RID'I-€CL-ING, ppr. Laughing at in contempt. 

RI-DI€'U-LOUS, a. [L. ridiculus; lt. ridicoloro.} That may 
am Skuse laughter with contempt.—SvN. Ludicrous ; 

ughable ; risible; droll; absurd; preposterous. 

RI-DI€t-LOUS-LY, adv. Ina manner worthy of contempt- 
uous merriment. 

RIDI€'E.LOUS-NESS, m The quality of being ridicu. 


ous. 

RID'ING, ppr. (from ride) 1. Passing or traveling on a 
beast or in a vehicle; flowing. 2 a Employed to travel 
on any occasion.— 4 yliffe. 

RID'ING, x. 1. A road cut in a wood or through a ground, 
for the diversion of riding therein.— Sidney. 2. (corrupted 
from trithing, third.) One of the three intermediate juris- 
dictions between a thrce and a hundred, into which the 
county of York. in England, is divided. 

RIDING-€LERK, n. In England, ouc of the six clerks in 
chancery.—Ask. 

RIDING-€GAT, n. A coat for riding on a journey. 

RIDING-HAB-IT, n. A garment worn by females when 
they ride or travel.— Guardian. 

RIDING-HOOD, n. A hood used by females when they 
ride; a kind of cloak with a hood. 

RIDING-S€HOOL (-skool), x. A school or place where 
the art of riding is taught. 

RI-DOT'TO, n. (1t.; L. riductus.] A favorite Italian public 
entertainment, consisting of music and dancing; held gen- 
erally on fast eves.— Bra 


RIE. Sce Rye. 
RIFE, a. (Sax. rvfe.] Prevailing; prevalent.—Knolles, [It 
ts used of epidemic diseases 


RIFE'LY, adv. Prevalently; frequently.—Knolles. 

RIFE'NESS, n. pregunta prevalence.— Arbuthnot, 

RIFF'RAFF, x. (Fr. rifler; G. raffen ; Dan. rips, raps.] Sweep- 
ings; refuse.— Hall. 

RIFLE (T8), v. t. (Fr. rifler.) 1. To seize and bear away 
by force ; to snatch away. 2 To strip; to rob; to pillage; 
to puer 

RIFLE, n. (Dan. rifle or rifle] 1. A gun about the usual 


size of a musket, the inside of whose barrel is rifled, that. 


is, grooved, or formed with spiral channels. 2 An instru- 
ment used for sharpening scythes ; [A4merica.) 

RIFLE, v.t. To groove; to channel 

RIFLED (rüd) pp. Seized and carried away by violence; 

illaged ; channeled. 

RIFLE-MAN, u. A man armed with a rifle. 

RIFLER, a. A robber; one who seizes and bears away by 
violence. 

RYFLING, ppr. Plundering; seizing and carrying away by 
violencc; grooving. 

RIFT, n. (D. rif] A shallow place in a stream; a fording- 
place. | Local. 

RIFT, n. (from rive.) A cleft; a fissure; an opening made 
by riving or splitting — Dryden. 

RIFT, v. t. To cleave; to rive; to split.—Pope. 

RIFT, v.i. 1. To burst open; to split.—Bacon. 2 To belch; 
to break wind ; [local.] 

RIFT'ED, pp. &plit; rent; cleft. 

RIFTING, ppr. Splitting; cleaving ; bursting. 

RIG, n. (Sax.) A ridge, which see. 

RIG, v. t. (Sax. wrigan.) 1. To dress; to put on; when ap- 
plied to persons, not elegant, but rather a ludicrous word 
to express the putting on of a gay, flaunting, or unusual 
dress. 2. To furnish with apparatus or gear; to fit with 
tackling ; as, to rig a purchasc.—3. To rig a ship, in sea- 
men’s language, is to fit the shrouds, stays, braces, &c., to 
their respective maats and yards. 

RIG, =. (Sce the verb.) 1. Dress. 2. The peculiar inanner 
of fitting the masts and rigging to the hull of a vessel; as, 
schooner rig, &c.— Brande, 3. Bluster.— Burke ; (not used.) 
4. A romp; a wanton; a strumpet.—To run the rig, to 
play a wanton trick.—To run the rig upon, to price a 
sportive trick on. 

RIG, v. M pay pe ER] à tai 

RIG-A- Nin. (Fr. rigodon. gay, brisk dance, por- 
formed by one couple, and said to have been borrowed 
from Provence, in France. 
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RYI-Ga TION, n. |L. rigatio.] The act of watering; but tr 
ation is generally uscd. 

RTGEL, x. A fixed star of the first magnitude, in the left 
foot of Orion. 

RIGGED (rigd), Pp. Dressed; furnished with shrouds, stays, 
&c., as a ship. 

RIG'GER, n. 1. One who rigs or dresses; one whose occu 
phon is to fit the rigging of a ship. 2. A cylindrical pul 

y or drum in machinery.— Hebert, 

RIG'GING, ppr. Dressing; fitting with shrouds, braces, &c. 

RIG'GING, ». Dress; tackle; particularly, the ropes which 
support the masts, extend and contract the sails, &c., of a 
ship. The standing rigging includes the shrouds, stays 
and pendants; the running rigging includes all thc ropes 
used in bracing the yards, making and shortening sail, 
—Brande.— Totten. 

t RIG'GISH, a. Wanton; lewd.— Skak. 

RIG'GLE (rig’gl), v. & To move one way and the other 


See WRIGGLE. 

RIGHT (rite), a. [Sax. rikt, reht ; D. regt; G. recht; Dan 
rigtig; 8w. j It. rato; Sp. recto; L. rectus.) 1 
Properly, strained ; stretched to straightness ; hence, 2 
Ilaving straightness; not crooked; as, a righ: line. 3. 
Having perpendicularity ; as, a right sphere; right ascen- 
sion.—4. In morals and religion, accordant to the standard 
of truth and justice or the will of God. 5. Accordant with 
fitness or propriety. 6. According to law; as, the right 
heir.— . 7. Not erroneous or wrong; according to 
fact. 8. Passing a pagaen: according to truth; not mis- 
takcn or wrong. 9. Not left; most convcnient or dex- 
trous. 10. Most favorable or convenient. 11. Proper! 
pisces disposed, or adjusted; orderly; well regulate 

2 Well performed, as an art or act. 13. Most direct. 
14. Being on the same side as the right hand. 15. Being 
on the right hand of a person whose face is toward the 
mouth of a river. 16. Denoting the side which was de- 
signed to go outward; as, the right side of a piece of 
cloth. — SvN. Straight; direct; perpendicular ; upright; 
lawful ; rightful; true; correct; Tut; equitable; proper; 
fit; suitable ; becoming. 

RIGHT (rite), adv. 1. fn a right or straight line; directly. 
2. According to the law or will of God, or to the standard 
of truth and justice. 3. According to any rule of art. 4. 
According to fact or truth. 5. In a great degree; very; 
Hae at) 6. It is prefixed to titles; as in right honor 
able. 


RIGHT is used elliptically for i: is right, what you say is 
right, it is true, &c. Pope.—On the right, on the side with 
the t hand. 

RIGHT (rite), n. 1. Conformity to the will of God, or to 
his law, the perfect standard of trzth and justice. 2 Con- 
formity to human laws, or to other human standard of 
truth, propriety, or T inier 3. Justice; that which is due 
or proper. 4. Freedom from error ; conformity with truth 
or fact 5. Just claim ; legal titlo; ownership; the legal 
power of exclusive possession and enjoyment. 6. Just 
claim by courtesy, customs, or the principles of civility 
and decorum. 7. Just claim by sovereignty; prerogntive. 
8. That which justly belongs to one. 9. Property ; inter- 
est; as, a right in one's prince.—Dryden. 10. Just claim; 
Emma i privilege ; as, the rights of citizens. 11. Au- 
thority ; legal power.—12. In the United States, a tract ol 
land; or a share cr proportion of property, as in a mine 
or nianufactory. 13. The side opposite to the left; as, on 
the right.—To rights. 1. Ina direct line ; straight; (un- 
usual} 92. Directly; soon.-— To set to rights or to put to 
rights, to put into good order ; to adjust; to regulate what 
is out of order.—Bill of rights, a list of pone a paper 
containing a declaration of rights, or the declaration itself. 
— Writ of right, a writ which lies to recover lands in fee- 
simple, unjustly withheld from the true owner. 

RIGHT (rite), v. t. 1. To do justice to; to relieve frcm 
wrong. Taylor.—2. In scamen's language, to right a vessel 
is to restore her to an upright position aftcr carecning.- 
To right the helm, to place it in the middle of the ship. 

RIGHT, v. i. To rise with the masts erect, as a ship. 

RIGHT AN'GLE (rit angg), n. In geometry, an angle of 
piney arreen or onc fourth of a circle. . . 

RIGHT-AN*GL ED (rit-ang-gld), a. Containing a right an 
gle or right angles. : 

RIGHT HAND, n. The hand opposite to the left, usually 
the most employed. 

RIGHT-HANDED, a. Using the right hand more easily 
than the left. 

RIGHT'-HEART-ED, a. Having right dispositions. 

RIGHT-MIND-ED, a. Having a right or honest mind. . 
Taylor. 

RIGHT_MIN D'ED-NESS, n. A right state of mind. 

RIGHT-RUN-NING, a. Straight running. —PAillips. 

RIGHT WHALE, n. The common whale, from whose 
mouth whalebone is obtained, as distinguished from the 
spermaceti whale. 

RIGHT'ED, pp. Relievcd from injustice; set uprigbt. 
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? RIGHT'EN, v. t. (Sax. gerihtan.] To do justice to. 

* RIGHTEOUS (ri'chus), a. (Sax. rihtscise] 1. Accordant 
to the divine law, or to the principles of rectitude; as, a 
righteous man ^r deed. 2. Accordant to justice or desert ; 
as, a righteous doom.—SvN. Upright; just; EAD holy ; 
uncorrupt; virtuous; honest; equitable ; rightful. 

*|] RIGHT'EOUSED (ri'chust), a. Made righteous ; justified. 

* RIGHT'EOUS-L Y (ri'chus-ly), adv. Justly; in accordance 
with the laws of justice ; equitably. 

* RIGHTEOUS-NESS (rl'chus-nes), n. 1. Purity of heart 
and rectitude of life ; conformity of heart and life to the 
divine law.—2. Applied to God, tho perfection of his na- 
ture; exact roctitude. 3. The active and passive obedi- 
ence of Christ, by which the law of God is fulfilled —Dan., 
ix. 4. The cause of our justification. Jer., xxiii—Sywn. 
Uprightness; holiness; godliness; equity; justice; right- 
fulness ; integrity; honesty; faithfulness. 

RIGHT'ER, n. One who sots right; one who does justice 
or redressos wrong. 

RIGHT'FUL,a. 1. Having the right or just claim according 
to established laws. 2. Being by right, or by just claim. 
3. Consonant to justice.—Syn. Just; lawful; true; hon- 
est; equitable ; proper. 

RIGHTFUL-LY, adv. According to right, law, or justice. 

RIGHTFUL-NESS, n. 1. Justice; accordance with the 
rules chi ole 2 Moral rectitude; (not usual. 

RIGHT'NG, ppr. Doing justice to; setting upright. 

RIGHT'LESS, a. Destitute of right. 

RIGHTLY (ritelo), adv. 1. According to justice; accord- 
ing to the divine will or moral rectitude. 2. Properly ; 
fitly; suitably. 3. According to truth or fact; not errone- 
cuam 4. Honestly; uprightly. 5. Exactly. 6. Straight- 
ly; directly; [obs 

RIGHTNESS, n. 1. Correctness; conformity to truth or 
to the divine will, which is the standard of moral recti- 
tude. 2. Straightness. 

RIÓ'ID, a. [Fr. rigide; It, Sp. rigido; L. rigidus.) 1. Not 
pliant; not easily bent. It is applied to bodies or sub- 
stances that are naturally soft or flexible, but not fluid. 
Rigid is opposed to flexible, but expresses less than infler- 
ible. 2. Characterized by strictneas in opinion, practice, 
demand, or discipline, or by severity in temper; not lax 
or indulgent; as, a rigid master or law. 3. Severely just, 
as a sentence or doom. 4. Exactly according to the sen- 
tence or law.—SrN. Stiff; unpliant; intlexible ; unyield- 
ing; strict; exact; severe; austere; stern; rigorous; 
unmitigated. 

RI-GIDT-TY, n. (Fr. rigidité; L. rigiditas.] 1. Want of pli- 
ability; the quality of resisting change of form; opposed 
to flexibility, malleabtlity, ductility, softness, 2. The quali- 
ty of being stiff in appearance or manner; want of ease or 
T ANE ce.—8SYvN. Stiffness; rigidness ; inflexibility. 

RIGID-LY, adv. 1. Stiffly; unpliantly. 9. Severely; strict- 
ly; exactly; without laxity, indulgence, or abatement. 

RIGID-NESS, n. 1. Stiffness of a body; the quality of not 
being easily bent. 2. Severity of temper; strictness in 
opinion or practice. 

RIG'LET, n. A fiat, thin piece of wood, a reglet, which see. 

RIG'MA-ROLE, n. A succession of confused or nonsensical 
statements; often used as an adjective ; as, a rigmarole sto- 
ry.— Goldsmith. 

RIG'OL, n. A circle; a diadem.—Shak. 

RIG'OLL, n. A musical instrument consisting of several 
sticks bound together, but separated by beads.— Encyc. 
RIG'OR, n. (L.; Fr. rigueur.] 1. The property of being 
stiff or rigid; as, Gorgonian rigor. Milton.—2. In medi- 
cine, a sense of chilliness, with contraction of the akin; a 
convulsive shuddering or slight tremor, as in the cold fit 
ofa fever. 3. The quality of being stiff or severe in opin- 
ion or temper. 4. The quality of being severe in life; vol. 
untary submission to pain, abstinence, or mortification. 5. 
The qua of being strict or exact, without allowance, 
latitude, or indulgence ; as, the rigor of discipline. 6. Vi- 
olence; fury; [obs] 7. Hardness; solidity; [unusual] 
8. The quality of being severe or very cold; as, the or 
of a Norwegian winter.—Syn. Stiffness; rigidness ; intlex- 
ibility; severity; austerity; sternness; harshness; strict- 

ness ; exactness. 

RIG'OR-IST, n. One very rigorous; a name sometimes 
given to the extreme Jansenísts.— Brande. 

RIG'OR-OUS, a. [Fr.rigoureur] 1. Allowing no abatement 
or mitigation, as a disciplinarian. 2. Without abatement 
or relaxation, as criticism or discipline. 3. Scrupulously 
accurate, as a definition or demonstration. 4. Very cold, 
as a winter.—Syw. Rigid ; inflexible; unyielding ; stiff; 
severe; austere , stern; harsh; strict; exact. 

RIG'OR-OUS-LY, adv. 1. Severely ; without relaxation, 
abatement, or mitigation. 2. Strictly ; exactly; with scru- 

ulous nicety; rigidly. 

RIG'OR-OU8-NESS, n. 1. Severity without relaxation or 
rion i exactness. Ash, 2, Severity. 

RT-LYE' VO, n. fe} In architecture. See RELIEF. 

RILL, w. [G. rilla; W. ril) A small brook; a rivulet. 
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RILL, v. t To run in a small stream, or in strenmicts. 

RILL'ET, n. A small stream; a rivulet.— Drayton. 

RIN, n. (Sax. rima and reoma ; VV. rhim ond rhimp.) 1. The 
border, edgo, brim, or marrin which surrounds a thing 
2. The lower part of the belly or abdomen. 

RIM, v. t. To put on a rim or hoop at the border. 

RIME, n. [Sex rim.) Rhyme, which ace. 

RIME, n. (Sax. krim; Ice. Àrym; D. rym.) White or hoar 
frost; congealed dew or vapor.— Bacon. 

t RIME, n. [L. rima; Sw. remna.) A chink; a fissure; a 
rent or long aperturo. 

RIME, v.i To freeze or congeal into hoar frost. 

RIMOSE, la. (L. raona] In natural history, chinky ; 

RIMOUS,j abounding with clefts, cracks, or chinks, like 
those in the bark of a tree. 

RI-MOST-TY, n. The state of being rimose or chinky. 

RIM'PLE (rim'pl) n. [Sax. hrympelli.) A fold or wrinkle. 


See RUMPLE. 
RIM'PLE, v.t. To rumple; to wrinkle. 
RIM'PLING, n. Undulation. 


RI'MY, a. [from rime] Abounding with rime; frosty. 

RIND, n. [Sax. rind or krind ; G. rinde] The skin or coat 
of fruit that may be pared or peeled off; the peel; also, 
the bark of trees. 

t RIND, v. t. To bark; to decorticate. 

RIN'DLE, ». A small water-course or gutter.— Ash. 

RIN-FOR-ZAN'DO (-fort-san‘do). (It. In music, a directios. 
to the performer that the sound is to be increased.— Busby 

RING, n. (Sax. ring or kring; D. ring or kring; G., D- 
Sw. ring.) 1. A circle, or a circular line, or any thing in 
the form of a circular line or hoop. 2. A circular course 

RING, n. 1. A sound; particularly, the sound of metals. 2. 
Any loud sound, or the sounds of numerous voices ; or 
sound continued, repeated, or reverberated. 2. A chime, 
or set of bella harmonically tuned. 

RING, v. t. ; pret. and pp. rung. (Sax ringan, hringan ; G., 
D. ringen; Sw. ringa; Dan. ringer.) To cause to sound, 

articularly by striking a metallic body. 

YG, v. t. (from the noun.] 1. To encircle. Shak.—2. In 
horticulture, to cut out a ring of bark; as, to ring branch- 
es or roota.— Gardner. 3. To fit with rings, as the fingers, 
or as a swine's snout.—Shak. 

RING, v. i. 1. To sound, as a bell or other sonorous body 
particularly a metallic one. 2. To practice the art of 
making music with belle. 3. To sound; to resound. 4 
To utter, as a bell; to sound. 5. To tinkle; to have tho 
soon of sound continued. 6. To be filled with report 
Or talk. 

RING'-BOLT, n. An iron bolt having a ring in one end of it. 

RING'-BONE, n. A callus growing in the hollow circle of 
the little pastern of a horse, just above the coronet. 

RING'-DI-AL, n. A pocket sun-dial in form of a ring. 

RING’-DOVE (-duv), n. (G. ringeltaube.] A species of pig 
eon, the columba palumbus; the cushat. 

RING'-FENCE, x. A fence encircling an estate within ons 
inclosure. 

RING'-FIN"GER, n. The third finger of the left hand, on 
which the ring is placed in marriage; vulgarly supposed 
" communicate, by a nerve, directly with the heart. —Hal- 

hell. 

RING-FORMED, a. Formed like a ring.— Whàerell. 

RING'-0U-8EL, n. A British bird of the thrush family 

RING'-SAIL, n. See R1ING-TAIL. 

RING-SHAPED (-ehápt), a. Having the shape of a ring.- 
De Candolle. 

RING'-STREAK ED (-treekt), a. [ring and streak.) Having 
circular streaks or lines on the body. 

RING'-TAIL, n. 1. A bird having a white tail, the female of 
the hen-harrier. 2. A light sail set abaft and beyond the 
spanker of a ship or bark; also called ring-sail.— Totten. 

RING’-TAILED, a, Having a tail striped as if surrounded 
by a ring; applied to a young golden eaglo—P. Cyc. 

RING-WOÓRM (-wurm), n. [ring and worm.) An eruption on 
the skin, in small vesicles with a reddish base, and form- 
ing rings whose area is slightly discolored. 

RIN'GENT, a. (L. ríngor.) In botany, a ringent corol is one 
which is irregular and monopetalous, with the border di- 
vided into two parte, called the upper and lower lip, the 
upper arched, so that there is a space between the two 
like an open mouth. 

RING'ER, n. One who rings. 

RINGING, ppr. Causing to sound, as a bell; sounding, 
cutting out a rag ef bark ; fitting with rings. 

RINGING, n. 1. The act of sounding or of causing to sound. 
—2. In horticulture, the cutting out of a ring of bark for 
the purpose of making a branch fruitful, &c.—Gardner. 

RING'LEAD, v.t. To conduct. [Little used.) 

RINGLEAD-ER, m. [ring and leader.) The kader of any 
association of men engaged in violation of law or an ille- 
gal enterprise, as riotere, mutineers, and the like. 

RING'LET, n. (dim. of ringa 1, A small ring.—Pope, 2. A 
curl; icularly, a cur! of bair.—Afilton. 3. A circle. 

RINSE (rins), v. t. [Sw. rensa or rena; Dan. renscr; Sax, 
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D. G. rein; Fr. rincer.) 1. To cleanse by the introduction 

of water: applied particularly to hollow vesscls; as, to 

rinse a bottle. But m present usage, 2. To cleanse with a 

second or repeated application of water, after washing. 

We distincuish washing from rinsing. Washing ie per- 
formed by rubbing or with the use of soap; rinsing is per- 
mes with clean water, without much rubbing or the use 
of soap. 

RINSED (rinst). pp. Cleanscd with a second water ; cleaned. 

RINS'ER, x. Ouc who rinscs. 

RINSTNG, Fer. or x. Cleansing with a second water. 

RIOT, ^. (Norm. rioni; lt. riotta; Fr. riote] 1. Riot, at 
common law, is a tumultuous disturbance of the peace by 
three or morc persons, mutually aiding and assisting eac 
other, whether the act which they originally intended to 

rfonn was in itself lawful or unlawful.—Bouvicr. 2. 

'proar ; tumult; wild and noisy festivity. 3. Excessive 

and expensive feasting.--2 Pet, ii 4. Luxury.—To run 
riot, to act or move without control or restraint. 

RIOT, r. í. (Fr. rioter ; It. riottare] 1. To revel; to run to 
excess in feasting, drinking. or other sensual indulgences. 
9. To luxuriate; to be highly excited. 3. To banquet; to 
live inluxury; toenjoy. 4. Toraisc an uproar or scdition. 

RY'OT-ER, n. 1. One who indulges in loose festivity or ex- 
cessive feasting.—?. In law, one guilty of meeting with oth- 
ers to do an unlawful act, and declining to retire upon 
proclamation. 

RIOT-ING, ppr. Reveling; indulging in excessive feasting. 

RIOT.ING, n. A reveling. 

FRIOT-ISE, m. Dissoluteness ; luxury.—Spenser. 

RYOT-OUS, a. (It. riottoso.] 1. Luxurious; wanton or li- 
centious in festive indulgences. 2. Consisting of riot; tu- 
multuous ; partaking of the nature of an unlawful] assem- 
bly; eeditious. 3. Guilty of riot; [applied to persons.) 

RYOT-OUS-LY, adv. 1. With excessive or licentious luxu- 
ry. 2. In the manner of an unlawful assembly ; tumultu- 
ously ; seditiously. 

RYOT-OUS-NESS, n. The state or quality of being riotous. 

RYOT-RY, x. Riot; practice of rioting. — Taylor. 

RIP, v. t. (Sax. rypan, ryppan, hrypan , Sw. rifca; Dan. river.) 
l. To separate by cutting or tearing; to tear or cut open 
or off; to tear off or out by violence. 2. To take out or 
away by cutting or tearing. 3. To tear up for search or 
disclosure, or for alteration ; to search to the bottom : with 
up.—4. To rip out an oath is to swear hastily and violently. 

RIP, x. 1. A tearing; a place torn; laceration. 2. A wick- 
er basket to carry fish in. 3. Refuse; (not in use or local.) 

RI-PARI-AN, a. [L. ripa.) Pertaining to the bank of a river. 

RIPE, a. (Sax. ripe, gerip ; D. ryp; G. reif.) 1. Brougbt to 
perfection in growth or to the best state; mature; fit for 
use. 2. Advanced to perfection; matured, as wisdom. 
3. Finished; consummate; as, a ripe scholar.—Shak. 4. 
Brought to the point of taking effect; matured; ready ; 
prepared; as, things ripe for a war.—Addison. 5. Fully 
^y bee by improvement; prepared; as, ripe for heaven. 

Advanced to a state in which it is fit for use; as, ripe 
Cheese. 7. Resembling the ripeness of fruit; as, a ripe 
lip.—Shak. 8. Coupan; proper for use; as, “when time 
is ripe."—Shak. 9. Matured; suppurated, as an abscess or 
tumor. 

t RIPE, v. i To ripen; to grow ripe: to be matured. 

t RIPE, v. t. To mature; to ripen.— Shak. 

RIPE'LY, adv. Maturely ; at the fit time.—Shak. 

RIP'EN (ripn), v. Š (Sax. ripian : D. rypen ; G. reifen.) 1. 
To grow ripe; to be matured, as grain or frui 2. To 
approach or come to perfection ; to be fitted or prepared. 

RIP'EN (ri'pn). v. t. 1. To mature; to make ripe, as grain 
or fruit. 2. To mature; to fit or prepare. 3. To bring to 

erfection. 

RIP’EN ED, pp. or a. Made ripe; come to maturity. 

RIP EN-ING, ppr. or a. Maturing; growing or making ripe. 

RIP'EN-ING, n. The act of becoming ripe. 

RIPENESS, x. 1 The state of being ripe, or brought to that 
state of perfection which fits for use; maturity. 2. Full 
growth.— Denham. 3. Perfection; completeness. 4. Fit- 
ness; qualificatiun. 5. Complete maturation or suppura- 
tion, as of an ulcer or abscesa. 6. A state of preparation. 

RI-PHE’AN, a. An epithet given to certain mountains in the 
north of Asia. 

RIP-I.Ẹ NO, a. [It] In music, full. 

tRIPTIER, 2x. In old laws, one who brings fish to market 

t RIP’PER, § in the inland country.—Cowel 

RIPPED, (ript), pp. Torn or cut off or out; 

RIPPER. n. One who teare or cuts open. 

RIP'PING, ppr. Cutting or tearing of or open; tearing up. 

RIPPING, n. 1. A tearing. 2. A discovery.— Spenser ; [obs.) 

RIPPLE (rip'pl), v. i. (Dan. ripper.) To iret on the surface, 
as water when agitated. 

RIPPLE (rip'pl v. t. (G. rifeln, to hatchel.) 1. To clean, 
as fax.— Ray. 2. To agitate the surface of water. i 

RIPPLE (rippD, x. 1. The fretting of the surface of wa- 
ter; little curling waves. 2. A large comb or hatchel for ; 
cleaning flax. ` 


torn open. 
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RIP'PLE-GRASS, m. A species of plantain, rib-gruss. — 
Farm. Encyc. 

RIP'PLE-MÁRK, n. A name given to small undulations on 
the surface of a sca-beach, left by the receding waves.—In 
Geology, similar undulations on the surface of many rocks 
are called rípple-marks.—P. Cyc. 

B TIE MIRSAD (märkt), a. Having ripple-mcrks.— 

yell. 

RIP'PLING, ppr. Fretting on the surface; cleaning, as flax. 
RIP'PLING, w. 1. The preening of ripples or thc noise of 
it. 2. The act or method of cleaning flax; a hatcheling. 

RIP'PLING-LY, adv. In the manner of ripples. 

RIP'RAP, 2. In engineering, a foundation or parapet of 
stones thrown together without order, as in deep water 
or on a soft bottom. 

RIPT, pp. for ripped. 

RIP‘TOW-ELL, x. A gratuity given to tenants after they 
had reaped their lord's corn.—Todd. 

RISE (rize), v. i; pret rose; pp. risen; pron. roze, rizn 
(Sax. arisan; D. ryzen ; Goth. reisan.) 1. To move or 
pass upward in any manner; to ascend. 2. To get up; 
to leave the place of sleep or rest. 3. To get up or move 
from any recumbent to an crect posture. 4. get up 
from a seat; to leave a sitting posture. 5. To spring; to 
grow. 6. To swell in quantity or extent; to be more ele- 
vated. 7. To break forth ; to appear, as a swelling on the 
skin. 8. To appear above the horizon ; to shine ; as, the 
sun or moon rises, 9. To begin to exist; to originate; to 
comc into being or notice; to commence. 10. To be ex- 
cited ; to begin to move or act, as the wind. 11. To in 
crease in violence. 12. To appear in view. 13. To a 
pear in sight; also, to appear more elevated. 14. To 
change a station; to leave a place.— Knolles. 15. To 
spring ; to be excited or produced. 16. To gain elevation 
in rank, fortune, or public estimation; to be promoted. 
17. To break forth into public commotions; to make open 
opposition to government. 18. To be excited or roused 
into action. 19. To make a hostile attack.— Deut, xxii, 
26. 20. To increase; to swell; to grow more or greater. 
21, To be improved ; to recover frem depression. 22. To 
elevate the style or manner. 923. To revived from 
death.—1 T'Àess,iv., 16. 24. To come by chance. 25. To 
ascend; to be elevated above the level or surface, as the 
ground. 26. To proceed from. 27. To bave its sources 
in ; as, the stream rises in a pond. 28. To be moved, roused, 
excited, kindled, or inflamed, as passion. 29. To ascend 
in the diatonic scale ; as, to rise an octave. 30. To amount. 
31. To close a session, as a court or assembly. This verb 
is written also, in most of its senses, arise, which see. 

RISE, n. 1. The act of rising, either in a literal or figurative 
sense; ascent. 2. The act of springing or mounting from 
the ground. 3. Ascent; elevation, or degree of ascent 
4. Spring; source; origin; commencement; beginning. 
5. Any place elevated above the common level; as, a rise 
of ground. 6. Appearance above the horizon. 7. In- 
crease; advance, as in value. 8. Advance in rank, honor, 

roperty, or fame. 9. Increase of sound on the same 

ey; a swelling of the voice. 10. Elevation or ascent of 
the voice in the diatonic scale. 11. Increase; augmenta- 
tion. 12. [D. rys; from the verb.) A bough or branch. 
Chaucer ; |obs.] 

RIS'EN, pp. See RIsE. 

RIS'ER, n. 1. One who rises, as, an early riser.—2. Among 
mnes the upright board of a stair.— Gwil. 

RISH, x. A rush.—OCheshire Gloss. 

* RIS-I-BIL'I-TY or RI-SI-BILT-TY, 2x. [from risible.) 

* RIST.BLE-NESS or RI'SI-BLE-NESS, $ 1. The quality ot 
langhióg or of being capable of laughter. 2. Proneness to 


ugh. š 

* RIST-BLE or RI'SI-BLE, a. (Fr. risible; L. risibilis.] 1 
Having the faculty or power of laughing. 2. Capable of 
exciting laughter. The description of Falstaff in Shake 
peare exhibita a risible scene.—Risible ditfers from ludi- 
crous, as les from genus; ludicrous expressing that 
which is playful and sportive; risible, that which may ex 
cite laughter.—Risible differs from ridiculous, as the latter 
implies something mean or contemptible, and risible does 
not.—SyN. Laughable; droll; ludicrous ; ridiculous. 

* RIST-BLY or RYSI-BLY, adv. In a risible manner. — 

RISING, ppr. or a. 1. Getting up; ascending; mounting ; 
springing ; proceeding fom: advancing; swelling: in- 
creasing; appearing above the horizon; reviving from 
death, &c. Increasing in wealth, power, or distinction. 

RISING, n. 1. The act of getting up from any recumbent 
or sitting posture. 2. The act of ascending. 3. The act 
of closing a session, as of a public body. 4. The appear- 
ance of the sun or a star above the horizon. 5. The act 
of reviving from the dead; resurrection.—Mark, ix. 6. A 
tumor on the body.—Lev., xiii. 7. An assembling in oppo- 
sition to government; insurrection; sedition or mutiny. 

RISK, x. (Fr. risque; Arm. risgl; Port. risco ; It rischio.) 1 
The state of being exposed to harm, injury, &c.; as, at the 
risk of one's safety.—2. In commerce, the chances of lose, 


* See Synopsis. 1, E, 1, &c., long.—X, E, Y, &c., short. —FÁR, FALL, WHAT; —PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD: NOVE, BOOK, 
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eithcr of ship, goods, or other property. Hence, we say 
the insurers take risks at a high or low preiniuin.— To run 
a risk, is to incur hazard; to encounter dangcer.—SxN. 
Hazard ; danger; peril; jeopardy; exposure. 

RISK, v. t. 1. To expose to injury or loss, as life or property. 
2. To dare to undertake; as, to risk an engagcment — 
Syn. To hazard; peril; endanger ; jeopard ; venture. 

RISKED (riskt), pp. Hazarded; exposcd to injury or loss. 

RISKING ppr. Hazarding: exposi inj 1 

VING, ppr. Hazarding; exposing to injury or loss, 

RISSE, obsolete pret. of ria - Ben Jonson. — O 

RITE, n. (Fr. rit, rite; L. ritus; It, Sp. rito.) The manner 
of performing divine or solemn service as established by 
law, precept, or custom ; formal act of religion, or other 
solemn duty.--Syn. Form; ceremony; observance ; ordi- 
nance. 

RY-TOR-NEL’‘LO, n. [It] In music, a repeat; the burden 
of a song, or the repetition of a verse or strain. 

&IT'U-AL, a. (1t. rituale.) 1. Pertaining to rites; consisting 
of rites. 2. Prescribing rites. 

RIT'U-AL, n. A book containing the rites to be observed, or 
the manner of performing Divine service in a particular 
church or communion. 

&IT'U-AL-ISM, n. 1. The system of rituals or prescribed 
forms of religious worship. 2. Observance of prescribed 
forms in religion. 

RITU-AL-IST, n. One skilled in the ritual —Gregory. 

RITU-AL-LY, adv. By rites, or by a particular rite. 

t RIV'AQE, n. [Fr] A bank, shore, or coast.— ser. 

RIVAL, n. (L. rívalis; Fr., Sp. rival; It. rivale] 1. One 
who is in pursuit of the same object as another ; one striv- 
ing to reach or obtain something which another is attempt- 
ing to obtain, and which one only can possess. 2. One 
striving to equal or exceed another in excellence. 3. One 
who competes with another in any pursuit or strife.— 
SvN. Competitor ; emulator ; antagonist. 

RYVAL, a. Having the same prctensions or claims ; stand- 
ing in competition for superiority.— Dryden. 

RIVAL, v.t. l To stand in competition with ; to strive to 
gain the object which another is contending for. 2. To 
strive to equal or excel; to emulate. 

ft RIVAL, v. £ To be competitors.—Shak. 

RI'VALED, pp. Having another competing with ; emulated. 

RI'VAL-ING, ppr. Striving to equal or excel; emulating. 

HRI-VAL'I-TY, n. Rivalry.—Shak. Ë 

RYVAL-RY, n. (from rival.) A striving or effort to obtain 
an object which another is pursuing ; an endeavor to 
equal or surpass another in some excellence.—SyN. Com- 
petition ; emulation ; rivalship; strife. 

RIVAL-SHIP, n. 1. The state or character of a rival. 2 
Strife ; contention for superiority ; emulation ; rivalry. 
RIVE, v.t.; pret. rived; pp. rived or riven. (Dan. revner, 
river; Sw. rifoa.] To split; to cleave; to rend asunder 

by force.— Dryden. 

RIVE, v.i. To be split or rent asunder.— Woodward. 

RIVE, n. A rent or tear.— Brockett. 

tRIV’EL, v. t. (Sax. gerified ; Sw. rifva.} To contract into 
wrinkles; to shrink.—Dryden. 

RIV’ELED, pp. or a. Wrinkled. 

RIV'EL-ING, ppr. Shrinking; contracting into wrinkles. 

RIV'EN, pp. of rive. Split; rent or burst asunder. 

RIVER, n. One who rives or splits. 

RIVER, n. (Fr. rivére; Arm. rifyer; Corn. ryvier ; It. 
riviera ; L. rivus, rivulus ; D. rivier.) 1. A large stream of 
water flowing in a channel on land toward the ocean, a 
lake, or another river. 2. A large stream ; copious flow ; 
abundance. 

RIV'ER-BED, n. 'The bed or bottom of a river. 

RIVER-CHANNEL, n. The channel of a river. 

RIV'ER-COURSE, n. The course of a river. 

RIV'ER-DEL'TA, n. A delta formed by the current of a 
river. 

RIV'ER-DRAG'ON, n. A crocodile; a name given by Mil- 
ton to the King of Egypt. 

RIV'ER-GOD, n. A deity supposed to preside over a river, 
as its tutelary divinity ; a naiad.— Lempricre. 

RIV'ER-HORSE, n. The hippopotamus, an animal inhabit- 
ing rivers.— Milton. 

RIV’ER-PLAIN, n. A plain by a river. 

RIV'ER-WA-TER, n. The water of a river. 

'RIV'ER-ET, n. A small river. 

RIV'ET, v. t. (It. ribadire; Port. rebitar.) 1. To fasten with 
a rivet or with rivets. 2. Toclinch. 3. To fasten firmly; 
to make firm, strong, or immovable. 

RIVET, n. A pin of iron or other metal; a pin or bolt 
clinched at both ends. 

RIV’ET-ED, pp. Clinched ; made fast. 

RIV'ET-ING, ppr. Clinching ; fastening firmly. 

RIVING, ppr. Splitting; burst asunder. 

RY-VOSE, a. (L. rivus.) In zoology, marked with furrows 
sinuate and irregular.—Brande. 

RIVY-LET, 2. 
streamlet.— Milton. 
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IRIX- ATION, n. [L. rirano.] A brawl or quarrel 

RIX-DOL'LAN, n. (G. retchsthaler ; D. ryksdaalder ; 8v. 
riksdaler ; Dan. rigsdaler.]) A silver coin of Germany, 
Holland, Denmark, aud Sweden, usually valued at froia 
4s. to 4s. Ed. sterling, or about the snmc as the Amcricen 
doller. The rix-dollars now current in Prussin, Faxe 
Gotha, and Poland are valued at 2s. 11d. sterling, or ubout 
70 cents.— M'Culloch. 

ROACH, n. [Sax. reohche, hreoce ; G.roche; Dun. rokke.) 1. 
A fish of the carp family, found in fresh water. 2 Tho 
curve or arch in the foot of some square seile, Pirande.— 
As sound as a roach is a phrase supposed to have been 
originally, as sound as a rock, |Fr. roche.) 

ROAD, n. (Sax. rad, rade; G. reise; D. reis; Fr. rade; Sp 
rada ; G., D. recde] 1. Ground appropriated for travel, 
forming & communication between one city, town, or 
place and another. 2. A place where ships may ride at 
anchor at some distance from the shore ; soinctimes call 
ed roadstead, that is, a place for riding, meaning at anchor, 
3. A journey; [obs.] 4. An inroad ; incursion of an ene- 
my; [obs.]—On the road, passing ; traveling. Law.—Syn. 
Highway ; street; lane; pathway; way; route; passage ; 
course. 

ROAD'-BED, n. The bed or foundation on which the su 

erstructure of a rail-road rests.— Farnham. 

ROAD'STER, n. 1. Among seamen, a vesec] riding at an- 
ae a a road or bay. 2 A horse fitted for traveling. 

RGAD’STEAD, n. A place where ships may ride at anchor 
at some distance from the shore. 

eae n. The part of a road traveled by carriages 


ROAN, v. £ To walk or move about from place to place 
without any certain purpose or direction.—5vN. To wan 
der; rove; range; stroll; ramble ; stray. 

ROAM, v.t. To range; to wander over.—Milton. 

ROAMED, pp. Ranged; wandered over. 

ROAM’ER,n. Awandercr; arover; arambler; a vagrant 

ROAMING, ppr. Wandering; roving. 


ROAM, $ n. The act of wandering. 
ROAN, a. (Fr. rouan.) A roan horse ia one that is of a bay, 


sorrel, or dark color, with spots of gray or white thickly 
interspersed. 

ROAN'-TREE, n. A tree, the mountain ash.— Lee. 

ROAR, v. i. (Sax. rarian; W. rhawr.] 1. To cry with a 
full, loud, continued sound ; to bellow, as a beast. €. To 
cry aloud, as in distress. 3. To cry aloud ; to bawl; asa 
child. 4. To cause a loud, continued sound. 5. To make 
a loud noise. 

ROAR, n. 1. A full, loud sound of some continuance; the 
cry of a beast. 2. The loud cry of a child or person m 
distress. 3. Clamor; outcry of joy or mirth; as, a roar 
of laughter. 4. The loud, continued sound of the sea in a 
storm, or the howling of a tempest. 5. Any loud sonnd 
of some continuance. 

ROAR’ER, n. 1. One that roars, man or beast. 2. A horse 
quite broken in wind.—Smart. 

ROARING, ppr. or a. Crying like a bull or lion; uttering ə 
deep, loud sound. 

ROAR'ING, n. 1. The cry of a lion or other beast; outcry 
of distress—Job, iii. ; loud, continued sound of the billows 
of the sea or of a tempest. 7s, v.— In farriery, a dis- 
ease of horses, usually accompanying or preceding broken 
wind.— Farm. Encyc. 

ROAR'TNG-LY, adv. In a roaring manner. 

ROAR'Y,a. Dewy: more properly rory. : 

ROAST, v. t. (W.rhostiaw; Ir rostam; Arm. rosta; Fr. rótir ; 
It. arrostire ; D. roosten ; G. rüsten ; Sw.rosta.] 1. To cook, 
dress, or prepare meat for the table by exposing it to heat, 
as ona spit, in a bake-pan, in an oven, or the li 2. To 
prepare for food by exposure to heat. 3. To hcat to ex- 
cess; to heat violently. 4. To dry and porch by expo- 
sure to heat.—5. In metallurgy, to dissipate the volatile 
pore of ore by heat.—8. In common discourse, to jecr ; to 

anter severcly. 

ROAST, n. That which is roasted. 

ROAST, a. (for roasted.) Roasted; as, roast beef. 

ROAST, n. In the phrase, to rule the roast, i. €, to govern 
the company, this word is a corrupt pronunciation of tha 
G. rath, counsel, Dan., D. raad, Sw. rad. 

ROASTED, pp.ora. Dressed by exposure to heat on a spit 

ROASTER, n. 1. One who roasts meat; also, a gridiron. 
2A 324 for roasting. 

ROAS G, ppr. 1. Preparing for the table by exposure to 
heat on a spit; drying and parching. 2. Bantering with 
sev : 

ROASTING, n. 1. The act of roasting, as mcat.—3. Ip 
metallurgy, the protracted application of heat, bclow s 
fusing point, to metallic ores. 3. A severe tcasing ot 

$. rob.) The inspissated juice of ripe fruit, mix 
ed with honey or sugar to the consistence ot 8 conserve. 
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KOB, v. ¿. [G rauben: D. rooren ; Sw. rofa; It. rubare; 8p. 
robar; Port. roubar.) 1. In law, to take from the person 
of another feloniously, forcibly, and by putting him in fcar. 
9, To scize and carry from any thing by violence and with 
felonious intent. 3. To plunder; to strip unlawfully. 4. 
To take away by oppression or by violence. 5. To take 
from ; to deprive.—o. In a loose sense, to steal; to take 
privately without permission of the owner. 7. To with 

old what is due.— Mal, iii 

ROBBED (robd), pp. Deprived feloniously and by violence; 

lundered ; seized and carried away by violence. 

ROB‘BER, w 1. In law, ono who takcs goods or mone 
from tho person of another by forcc or menaces, and wi 
a felonious intent.—2 In a looser sense, one who takes 
that to which he has no right; one who steals, plunders, or 
strips by violence and wrong.—Syn. Thief; depredator ; 
dcspoilcr ; plundcrer; pillager; rifler; brigand; freeboot- 


er; pirate. 

ROB'BER-Y, *. 1. In law, the forcible and felonious taking 
from the person of anothcr any money or goods, putting 
him in fear, that is, by violence or by menaces of death or 

rsonal injury.—Robbery differs from theft, as it is a vio- 
ent felonious taking from the person or presence of an- 
other; whereas theft is a felonious taking of goods pri- 
vately from the person, dwelling, &c., of another. 2 A 
plundering; a pillaging; a taking away by violence, 
wrong, or oppression. —Syn. Theft; depredation; spolia- 
tion; despoliation; despoilment; plunder ; pillage; free- 
booting; piracy. 

ROB'BING, ppr. Feloniously taking from the person of an- 
Other ; putting him in fear; scipping ; plundering. 

ROBBINS, n. pl. [rope and bands.) Short, flat, plaited 

ROPE-BANDS, ieces of rope with an eye in one end, 
used in pan to the upper edges of square sails to 
their yards. 

ROBE, n. (Fr. robe; Sp. ropa; Port. roupa; Ir. roba; It. 
roba.) 1. A kind of gown, or long, loose 
over other dress, particularly by persons ín elevated sta- 
tions. 2. A splendid female gown or ent.—2 Sam., 
xiii. 3. An elegant dress; splendid attire.—4. In Script- 
ure, the vesture of purity or righteousness, and of happi- 
nesa.—Job. xxix. 

ROBE, v. t. 1. To put on a robe; or to dress with magnifi- 
cence; to array.—Pope. 2. To dress; to invest, as with 
beauty or elegance. 

ROBED, pp. Dressed with a robe; arrayed with elegance. 

ROB'ERDS-MAN, i* In the old statutes of England, a bold, 

ROPB'ERTS8-MAN, § stout robber or night thief, said to be 
so called from Robinhood, a famous robber. 

ROBERT or HERB-ROB'ERT, n. An annual plant of the 
genua geranium. 

ROB'ERT-INE, n. One of an order of monks, so called 
from Robert Flower, the founder, A.D. 1187. 

ROBTN, x. [L. rubecula.] A bird with a reddish breast.—In 
England, the robin or redbreast is the erythaca (motacilla, 
Linn.) rubecula, a bird allied to the nightingale.—In Amer- 
ica, a species of thrush, turdus migratorius, is commonly 
called robin.—Jardine.—Nuttall. 

ROB'IN-GOQOD'FEL-LOW, x. A celebrated fairy, also call- 
ed Puck. See Pucr. 

ROBING, ppr. Dressing with a robe; arraying with ele- 


ent, worn 


gance. 
ROB'O-RANT, a. [L. roborans, roboro.) Strengthening. 
ROB'O-RANT,». A medicine that strengthens ; but tonic is 


generally used. 

RE T 1 ap roboro.) A strengthening. [Rare.] 

RO-BO'RE-OUS, ^. [L. roboreus.] Made of oak. 

RO-BUST, a. (L. robustus.) 1. Possessing great strength 
and r; as, a robust body; a robust mind; robust 
health. 2. Violent; rough; rude; boistcrous ; as, robust 
galantry.— Thomson. 3. Requiring strength; as, robust 
employment Locke—ByN. Strong; ior sinewy ; stur- 
dy; muscular; hale; hearty ; vigorous; forceful; sound. 

RO-BUSTIOUS (ro-bustyus), a. 1. Robust; strong; sin- 
ewy; vigorous; forcefuLl—2Milton. 2. Boisterous; vio- 
lent; ru Shak.—Robustious, and its derivatives Ro- 
bustiously and robustiousness, are now used only in low 
wor 

RO-BUST'LY, adv. With great strength; muscularly. 

RO-BUSTNESS, n. Strength; vigor, or the condition of 
the body when it has full, firm flesh and sound health. 

RO€, ìn. The well-known monstrous bird of Arabian 

ROCK, mythology. 

ROC’AM-BOLE, 2x. A sort of wild garlic, growing natural- 

ROK'AM-BOLE, § _ ly in Crete. Another species, wild roc- 
ambole, grows in Denmark, &c. 

RO€-CEL'LI€ ACID, n. An acid obtained from archil 
weed. roccella tinctoria.— Heeren. 

ROCHE'-AL-UM (róch'-al-um), 2. [Fr. roche] Rock-alum, 
a purcr kind of alum.— Mortimer. 

ROCHELLE’ SALT (ro-shel sawit). Tartrate of potassa 
and soda. 
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ROCIVET, n. (Fr. rochet; It. roccetto, rocchetto.) A linen | 


ROD 


arment rceembling the eurplice worn by bishops during 
e Middle Ages.—Hook. , 
ROCH'ET, n. A fish, the roack, which sec. 
ROEK, n. [Fr. roc or roche; It. rocca; Rp. roca; Port. roca, 
rocka.) 1l. A large mase of stony matter, nenally com 
unded of two or more simple mincrals, cither bedded 
in the earth or resting on its surface.—9. In Scripture, fig- 
uratively, defenso; means of safety ; protection ; strength ; 
asylum. 3. Firmness; a firm or immovable foundation. 
aoe xxvii. 4. A fabulous bird in the Eastern tales. See 
oc. 
ROEK, n. [Dan. rok; Sw. rock; D. rokken ; G. rocken; lt. 
rocca.) A distaff used in spinning; the staff or frame 
about which flax is arranged, from which the thread is 


drawn in spinning. 

ROEK, v. t. (Dan. rokker; G. rucken; Old Fr. rocquer or 
roguer.) 1. To move backward and forward, as a body 
resting on a foundation. It differs from shake, as denoting 
a slowcr and more uniform motion, or larger movements. 
It ditfers from swing, which expresses a vibratory motion 
of something suspended. 2. To move backward and for 
ward in a cradle, chair, &c. 3. To lull to quiet. 

RO€K, v. i. To be moved backward and forward; to reeL 

RO€K'-AL-UM, n. The purest kind of Alum. See RocHE 
ALUM, 

RO€K’-BA-SIN (-b&-sn), n. A cavity or artificial basin cut 
in a rock for the purpose, as is enpposed, of collecting the 
dew or rain for ablutions and purifications Drescribed by 
the Druidical religion.—Grosier. 

RO€K'-BOUND, a. Hemmcd in by rocks. 

RO€K'-BUT-TER, ». A supposed subsulphite of alumina. 

RO€K’-C€ORK, n. A variety of asbestus, resembling cork 
in its texture. — Dana. 

RO€K’-€RESS, n. A plant, also called wall-cress. 

RO€K’-CROWNED, a. Crowned with rocks. 

RO€K-€RYS'l'AL, n. The name givcn to pure crystals of 
quartz ; limpi p peda 

RO€K'-DOE, n. species of deer.—Grew. 

RO€K'-FISH, n. A salt-water fish, a species of goby. 

RO€K'-OIL, n. Another name for petroleum. . 

RO€K'-PIÓ-EON, n. A species of pigeon found in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, inhabiting rocks and caves, and consider- 
ed to be the original of the domestic pigeons.—Jardine. 

RO€K'-PLANT,n». A plant distinguishcd by growing on or 
among naked rocks.—P. Cyc. 

RO€K'-RIBBED, a. Inclosed or ribbed in by rocks. 

RO€K’-ROOFED (rooft) a. Having a roof of rock. 

RO€K'-RÓSE, n. A plant of the genus cistus or helianthe 


mum. 

RO€K'-RU.BY, n. A fine red variety of garnet. 

RO€K'-SALT, n. Mineral salt or chlorid of sodium; salt 
dug from the earth. The name is often popularly given 
2 merica to salt in large crystals produced from evapo- 
ration. 

RO€K’-WOOD, n. Ligniform asbestus.— 

RO€K-WÓRK (wurk) n. 1. Stones fixed in mortar in 
imitation of the asperities of rocks, forming a wall—2. In 

ardening, a pile of stones or rocks, as a nidus, for grow- 
planta adapted for such a situation.— P. Cyc. 

RO€KED (rokt), pp. [from rock, the verb.) Moved one 
way and the other. 

RO€R'ER, n. One who rocks the cradle ; also, the curving 

S cr of wood on which a cradle or chair rocks. 

€K'ET, n. (Dan. raket, rakette; G. rackete.) An artificial 

fire-work, consisting cf a cylindrical case of paper, filicd 
with a composition of combustible ingredients, as nitre, 
charcoal and sulphur. This being tied to a stick and 
fired, the case and stick are projected through the air by 
8 force arising from the combustion.— P. Cyc. 

ROCKET, n. [L. eruca) A popular name of some specics 
of brassica, or, rather, eruca. Also, of some species of 


hesperis. 

BOCK PRES n. [from rocky.] State of abounding with 
rocks. 

RO€K'ING, ppr. or a. Moving backward and forward. 

RO€KING CHAIR, n. A chair mounted on rockers. 

RO€K'ING STONE, x. A stone, often of great size and 
weight, resting upon another stone, and so exactly poised 
on some edge or corner, that it can be rocked or slightly 
moved with but little force ; a logan.—Journ. of Science. 

RO€K'LESS, a. Being without rocks.— Dryden. 

ROCKY, a. 1. Full of rocks. 2. Resembling a rock. —Mil 
ton. 3. Very hard; stony; obdurate; unsusceptible of 


dion. 

R9'€04A, n. [A corruption of Urucx.] A colored pulpy sub- 
stance witnin the legume and surrounding the eeeds of 
the biza orellana. In its purified state it is called anotta. 

ROD, n. (Sax. rod; Dan. rode; D. roede) 1. The shoot or 
long twig of any woody plant; a branch, or the etcm of a 
shrub. 2. An instrument of punishment or correction ; 
chastiscment. 3. Discipline; ecclesiastical censures'—1 
Cor., iv. 4. A kind of eccptre. 5. A pole for angling, 
something long and slender.—Gay. 6. instrumcnt for 
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measuring; but more generally, a measure of length con- 
taining five yards and a half, or sixteen feet and a half; a 
pole; a perch.—7. In Scripture, a staff or wand.—1 Sam., 
xiv. 8. Support—Ps, xxiii 9. A shepherd's crook.— 
Lev. xxvii 10. An instrument for threshing.—ZJs., xxviii. 
ll Power; authority—Ps. cxxv. 12. A tribe or race. 
Ps. lxxiv.—Rod of iron, the mighty power of Christ— 


Rev, xix. 

RODE, pret. of ride; also, a cross. See Roop. 

RODENT, a. (L. rodo.) Gnawing. [À term applied to tho 
rodentia, which see.] 

RODENT, n. An animal that gnaws, as a rat. See RODEN- 
TIA. I 

RO-DEN'TIA, ^. pl. [L. rodo.] Gnawers; an order of quad- 
rupeds, having two large incisor teeth in each jaw, separ- 
ated from the molar teeth by an empty space; including 
rats and mice, squirrels, beavers, &c. 

ROD'O-MONT, n. (Fr. rodomont; It. rodomonte.] A vain 

RODO MONT € Bragging; vainly boastin 

ʻO- Wi, a. ng; Y y g 

ROD-O-NONT-ADE* no Fr. rodomontade ; It. rodomontata.) 
Vain boasting; empty bluster or vaunting ; rant.—Dryden. 

ROD-O-MONT-ADE' v. £ To boast; to brag; to bluster; 


to rant. 
ROD-O-MONT-ADTST, (^. A blustering boaster; one who | 


ROD-O-MONT-AD'OR, $ brags or vaunts. 

ROE, ln. (Sax. ra or raa, rege or hrege; Ger. rek 

ROE'BUEK, § and rehbock; Dan. raa or raabuk; Sw. ra- 
bock] 1. A species of deer, the capreolus dorcas, with 
erect, cylindrical, branched horns, forked at the summit. 
It is small, active, and inhabits mountainous districts.—2. 
Roe, the female of the hart. 

ROE, x. (Ger. rogen.] The seed or spawn of fishes. 

ROE’-STONE, n. Called, also, oolite, which see. 

RO-GATION, n. [Fr.; L. rogatio.] 1. =e; i supplica- 
tion,.—2. In Roman jurispr the demand by the con- 
suls or tribunes, of a law to be passed by the people. 

RO-Gi'TION-WEEK, n. The second week before Whit- 
sunday, thus called from the three fasts observed therein, 
viz, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, called roga- 
tion-days. because of the extraordinary prayers then made 
for the fruits of the earth, or as a preparation for the de- 
votion of the Holy Thursday.—P. Pye — Hook. 

ROGUE (rög), n. [Sax. earg, arg; D., Ger. Sw., Dan. arg.) 
1. In law, a vagrant; a sturdy beggar; a vagabond. 2. Á 
knave ; a dishonest person; [applied to males.) 3. A name 
of slight tenderness and endearment. 4. A wag. 

ROGUE (ró n v.i 1. To wander; to play the vagabond.— 
Spenser ; [luxe used.) 2. To play knavish tricks.—John- 
son j [little used.] 

ROÓGUE'S-YXRN, n. A yarn of different twist and color 
from the rest, and inserted in the cordage of the British 
navy, to identify it if stolen.—Buchanan. 

ROGU'ER.Y, n. 1. The life of a vagrant C DUANE: [rare.] 
2, Knavish tricks; cheating; fraud; dishonest practices. 
EUN 3. Waggery ; arch tricks; mischievousness. 

ROGUE'SHIP, n. e qualities or personage of a rogue: 

R5GUISH (rogish), a. 1. Vagrant; vagabond; (nearly obs.) 
aggish 


Q. Knavish; fraudulent; dishonest—Swift. 3. Wi 
wanton; pu mischievous.—Addison. 
ROGUTSH-LY, adv. Like a rogue; knavishly; wantonly. 


RSGUISH-NESS, n. 1. The qualities of a rogue; knavery ; 
mischievousness. 2. Archness; sly cunning. 
ROGUY (rég’y), a. Knavish; wanton.—L/ Estrange. 

ROIL, v. t. (this is the Arm. brella ; Fr. brouiller, embroutl- 
er ; It. brogliare, inbrogliare ; Sp. embrollar ; Port. embrul- 
kar.) 1. To render turbid by Piaya up the dregs or 
sediment. 2. To excite some degree of anger; to disturb 
the passion of resentment. [These senses are in common 
use in New England, and are local in England.) 3. To 

rplex; [local in Engiand.] 


ROIL ED, pp. Rendered turbid or foul by disturbing the 
lces or sediment; angered siightly; disturbed in mind by 
an offense. 


ye es G, ppr. Rendering turbid; or exciting the passion 

of anger. 

ROILYY, a. Turbid. H colloquial word ín New England.) 

t ROIN, n. [Fr. rogne.) A scab; a scurf—Chaucer. 

ROINT. See AROYNT. 

fROIST,  1ví (Arm. rewstla.] To bluster; to swagger; 

tROISTER, $ to bully; to be bold, noisy, vaunting, or 

tROISTER, — + 

tROISTERER, }n. A bold, blustering, turbulent fellow. 

ROISTER-LY, a. Blustering; violent. 

ROKE LEA adv. Ina bullying, violent manner. (Rare.} 

APPS i Mist; smoke; damp. [North of England.) 

tROK’Y, a. Misty; foggy; cloudy.—Ray. See REEK. 

ROLL, v. t. [D., G. rolen; Sw. rulla; Dan. ruller; W., rhol- 
iaw; Fr. rouler? 1. To move by turning on the surface, 
or with a circular motion, in which all parts of the sur- 
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face are successively applied to a plane. 2. To revolve: 
to turn on ite axis. 3. To move in a circular direction. 
4. To wrap round on itself; to form ipto a circular or 
cylindrical body. 5. To inwrap; to bind or involve in a 
bandage or the like. 6. To form by rolling into round 
masses. 7. To drive or impcl any body with a circular 
motion, or to drive forward with violence or in a stream 
8. To spread with a roller or rolling.pin. 9. To produce 
a periodical revolution. 10. To press or level with a 
roller.— To roll one's self, to vwallow.— Mic., L 

ROLL, v. £ 1. To move by turning on the surfacc, or with 
the successive application of all parts of the surface to a 
penc 2. To move, turn, or run on an axis, as a wheel 

. To run on wheels. 4. To revolve; to perform a peri- 
odical revolution. 5, Toturn; to movecircularly. 6. To 
float in rough water; to be tossed about. 7. 'l'o move, as 
waves or billows, with alternate swells and depressions. 
8. To fluctuate; to move tumultuously. 9. To be moved 
with violence; to be hurled. 10. To be formcd into a 
cylinder or ball. 11. To spread under a roller or rolling- 
pin. 12 To wallow; to tumble. 13. To rock or move 

om side to side. 14. To beat a drum with strokes so 
rapid that they can scarcely be distinguished by the ear. 

ROLL, n. 1. The act of rolling, or state of being rolled. 
2. The thing rolling. 3. A mass made round; somethin 
like a ball or cylinder. 4. A roller; a cylinder of woo 
iron, or stone. 5. A quantity of cloth wound into a cylin- 
drical form. 6. A cylindrical twist of tobacco. 7. An of- 
ficial writing; a list; a register; a catalogue. 8 The uni- 
form beating of a drum with strokes so rapid as scarcely 
to be distinguished by the ear.—9. Rolls of court, of par- 
liament, or of any public body, are the parchmcnts on 
which are engrossed, by the proper officer, the acts and 
proceedings of that body, and which, being kept in rolls, 
constitute the records of such public body.—10. In antig- 
«ity, a volume ; a book consisting of leaf, bark, paper, skin, 
or other material on which the ancients wrote, and which, 
being kept rolled or folded, was called in Latin rolumen 
from volvo, to roll. 11. A chronicle; history; annals 
12, Part; office; that is, round of duty, like turn ; [obs.) 

ROLLED, pp. or a. Moved by g; formed into a 
round or cylindrical body ; leveled with a roller, as land. 

ROLL‘ER, n. 1. That which rolls; that which turns on ita 
own axis; particularly, a cylinder of wood, stone, or 
metal, used in husbandry and the arts. 2. A bandage; 
fillet; property, a long and broad ban used in surgery 
3. An insessorial or perching bird, of beautiful plumago 
found in Europe, Asia, and ca. 

ROLL'ER8, n. p. Heavy waves that set in upon a coast 
without wind. ; 

ROL'LICK, v. í To move in a careless, swaggering man 
ner, with a frolicsome air.—Smart. (Colloguial.) 

ROL'LI€K-ING, ppr. or a. Moving in a careless or swag- 

ering manner ; frolicsome. 

ROLLING, ppr. Turning over; revolving; forming into a 
cylinder or round mass; leveling, as land. 2. a. Undu 
lating; having a regular succession of gentle elevations 
and depressions ; as, a rolling prairie. [Western States.) 

ROLLING, n. 1. The turning round of a body upon some 
surface. 2. The motion of a ship from side to side. 

ROLL‘ING-PIN, ^. A round piece of wood, tapering a 
each end, with which paste is molded and reduced to 8 

roper thickneas. 

ROLL'ING-PRESS, ^ An engine consisting of two cylin- 
ders, by which cloth is calendered, waved, and tabbied ; 
also, an engine for taking impressions from copper plates; 
also, a like engine for drawing plates of metal, &c. 

ROLL'Y-POOL-Y, n. [said to be from roll and pool, or roll, 
ball, and pool] A game, in which a ball, rolling into a 
certain place, wins. 

RON’AGE (rum'maj), n. Bustle; tumultuous search. Ses 
RcemMMAGE, 


RO-MA16, a. orn. A term applied to the modern Greek 
language. 

RO-MAL’ (ro-mawl), n. A species of silk handkerchief. 

ROMAN, a. [L. Romanus, from Roma.) 1. Pertaining to 
Rome, or to the Roman people. 92. Pertaining to or pos 
sessing the Roman Catholic religion. — Roman ordcr, in 
architecture, the composite order. See COMPOSITE. 

ROMAN, n. 1 A native of Rome. 2. A citizen of Reme, 
one enjoying the privileges of a Roman citizen. 3. One 
of ie Church at Rome, to which Paul addressed 
an epistle. 

ROMAN €ATH’O-LIE€, as an adjective, denoting the religion 
professed by the people of Rome and of Italy, at the bead 
of which is the pope or bishop of Rome; as a noun, one 
who adheres to this veligion. 

ROMAN CEMENT, n. An excellent water cement, for 
building p 8.— Buchanan. 

* RO-MANCE' (ro-mans), n. [Fr. roman; It. romanzo ; Sp 
romance.) 1. A fabulous relation or story of adventurcs 
and incidents, designed for the entertainment of readers; 
& narrative of extraordinary adventures, fictitious and 
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often cstravagant, usually a talc of luve ur war, subjects 
interesting the sensibilities of the heart, or the passions of 
wonder and curiosity.— Romance ditfers from the nore, as 
it treats of actions and adventures of an unusual or won- 
derful character, or foars beyond the limits ot fact and 
real lite, and often of probability. 2. A falsehood or un- 


truth. Prior.—Sysx. Fable; novel; fiction; tale. 


* RO-MANCE' (ro-mans), v. í.. To forge and tell fictitious 


stories; to deal in extravagant storics.— Richardson. 


RO-MANCE’, a. orn. A term denoting the dialect formerly 
prevalent in sonic of the southern districts of France, 


which eprung directly from the Roman or Latin language. 
RO-MAN'CEXR, x. 1. One who invents fictitious stories. 
2 A writer of romanco. 

*RO-MANCING, ppr. Inventing and telling fictitious talcs; 
building castles in the air. 

RO-MAN'CY, a. Romantic. [Not prope | 

RO-MAN-E=QUE’ (ro-man-esk), a. or x. A term applied, 
in painting, to that which appertains to romance, or, 
rather, to fable, as connected with objects of fancy; in 
architecture, to the dcbased styles subsequent to and imi- 
tative of the Roman; in literature, to the common dialcct 
in some of the southcrn districts of France, the remains 
of the old Romance language.— Brande.—Gloss. of Archit. 

RO’NAN-13M, n. The tenets of the Church of Rome. 

BO'MAN-IST, n. An adherent to the Roman Catholic relig. 
ion; a Roman Catholic.— Brande. 

RO'MAN-IZE, v.t. 1. To Latinize; to fill with Latin words 
or modes of epeech. 2. To convert to the Roman Catho- 
lic religion or opinions. 

ROÓ'MAN-IZE, v. To conform to Roman Catholic opin- 
ions, customs, or modes of speech. 

RO'MAN-IZED, pp. or a. Latinized; conformed to the 
Roman Catholic faith. 

RO'MAN-IZ.ING, ppr. Latinizing; conforming to the Ro- 
mau Catholic faith. 

RO-MANSH' n. The language of the Grisons in Switzer- 
land, a corruption of the Latin. 

RO-MAN'TI€, a. 1. Pertaining to romance, or resemblin 
it; wild; fanciful; extravagant. 9. Improbable or chi- 
merical; fictitious. 3. Fanciful; wild; full of wild or 
fantastic secar. 

RO-MAN‘TI€-AL-LY, adv. Wildly: extravagantly. 

RO-MAN'TI-CISM, n. The state of being romantic or fan- 
tastic ; applied chiefly to the unnatural productions of the 
modern French school of novelists.— Brande. 

RO-MAN'TI€-NESS, ». 1. Wildness; extravagance; fan- 
cifulness. 2. Wildness of scenery. 

SO MARZO VETE, f. [from Count Romanzof.] A variety 
o1 garnet. 

ROME-INE, n. [from the mineralogist Romé de L'Isle.) A 
mineral consisting of antimonious acid and lime. 

ROMEPEN-NY, ln. (Rome, and Sax. pennig, or sceat.] A 

ROME'S€OT, tax of a penny on a house, formerly 
paid by the people of England to the Church of Rome. 
See PETERPENCE. 

ROMISH, a Belonging or relating to Rome, or to the relig- 
ion professed by the people of Rome; Roman Catholic. 

ROMIST, n. A Roman Catholic.—South. 

ROMP, x. (a different spelling of ramp; W. rham.) 1. A 
rude girl who indulges in boisterous play.— Addison. 2. 


Rude play or frolic.— Thomson. 

ROMP, v.i To play rudely and boisterously ; to leap and 
frisk about in play.—Richardson. 

ROMP'NG, ppr. Playing rudely; as a noun, rude, boister- 


ous play. 

ROMPISH, a. Given to rude play ; inclined to romp. 

ROMP'ISH.LY, adv. In a rude or boisterous manner. 

ROMP'ISH-NESS, x: Disposition to rude, boisterous play ; 
or the practice of romping.— Steele, 

RONM'PU, I [L. rvmpo.] In heraldry, an ordinary that 

ROM-PEE', is broken, or a chevron, a bend, or the like, 
whose Nie points are cut off. 

RON-DEAU' (ron-dó), ? n. (Fr. rondeaw.] 1. A kind of po- 

RON'DO, j etry, commonly consisting of thir- 
teen verses, of which eight have one rhyme and five an- 
other. Warton.—9. In music, the rondo, vocal or instru- 
mental, gencrally consists of three strains, in which, after 
finishing the second strain, the first is repcated, and a i 
after the third, &c., always returning to and concluding 
with the first.— Rousseau. 

RON'DEL, n. In fortification, a small round tower, erected 
at the foot of a bastion.— Brande. 

I RON'DLE, n. [from round.) A round mass.—Peacham. 

RONDO, n. See RoNDEAU. 

t RON'DURE, n. (Fr. rondeur.] A round; a circle. —Sak. 

f RONG, the old pret. and pp. of ring, now rung.— Chaucer. 

t RONTON (run'yun), *. [Fr. rognon.] A fat, bulky woman. 

RONT (runt) n. An animal stinted in growth. See RUNT. 

ROOD, x. [a different orthography of rod.] 1. The fourth 
part of an acre, or forty square rods. 2. À pole; a meas- 
ure of 54 yards; a rod or perch ; [not used tn America.) 

ROOD, n. [Sax. rode or rod.] A cross or crucifix ; a name 
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foriner]y given to the figure of Christ on the cross, erected 
in Roman Catholic churches. 

ROOD'-LOFT, n. A loft or gallery in a church, on which 
the rood and its appendages were sct up to view.—Guwik 

ROODY, a. Coarse; luxuriant. [Craven dialect.) 

ROOF, n. (Sax. rof, krof.) 1. The cover or upper part of a 
house or other building. 2. A vault; an arch; or the in- 
terior of a vault. 3. The vault of the mouth; the upper 

art of the mouth ; the palate. 

ROOF, v. t. 1. To cover with a roof. 2. To inclose in a 
house ; to shelter. 

ROOPE D (rooft), pp. Furnished or covered with a roof 
or arch. 

ROOFTNG, ppr. Covering with a roof. 

ROOFING, n. 1. The act of covering with a roof. 2. The 
materials of which a roof is composed; or matcrials for 
a root.—Guwilt. 

ROOF'LESS, a. [Sax. rofease.] 1. Having no roof, 2. Hav- 
ing no house or home; unsheltercd. 

ROOF'Y,a. Having roofs.—Dryden. 

ROOK, x. (Sax. Aroc; Ger. roche; Dan. roge.) 1. A bird 
resembling the common crow, but having the base of the 
bill bare of feathers. It is gregarious, and lives chiefly on 
insects and grain. 2. A cheat; a trickish, rapacious fellow. 

ROOK, x. (It. rocco.] In chess, a name given to the four 
pieces placed on the corner squares of the board; also 
called castles. 

ROOK, v. £ To cheat; to defraud.— Locke. 

ROOK, v. . To cheat; to defraud by cheating.-— Aub=ey. 

ROOK, v. i. To squat. See Rucx. 

ROOKED (rookt), pp. Cheated; defrauded. 

ROOR'ER-Y, n. 1. A place where rooks congregate and 
build their nests, as a wood, &c. Pope.—2. In iow lan- 
guage, a brothel. 

ROOR'NG, ppr. Cheating. 

ROOK'Y, a. Inhabited by rooks; as, the rooky wood. 

ROOM, x. (Sax., Dan., Sw. rum; D. ruim; Ger. raum] 1. 
Extent of place, great or small. 2. Place unoccupied ; as, 
there is room for one. 3. Place for reception or admis- 
sion of any thing. 4. Place of another; stead; as in sue- 
cession or substitution ; as, one peren or thing in the 
room of another. 5. Unoccupie opportunity, 6. An 
apartment in a house; any division separated from the 
rest by a partition. 7. A seat. Luke, xiv.—To make room, 
to open a way or passage; to free from obstructions; to 
open a space or place for any thing.— To give room, to 
withdraw ; to leave space unoccupied for others to pass 
or to be seated.—Syn. Space; compass; scope; latitude. 

ROOM, v. i To occupy an apartment; to lodge. 

t ROON'AGE, n. (from room.) Space; place.— Wotton. 

ROOM'TUL, a. Abounding with rooms.— Donne. 

ROOMT.LY, adv. Spaciously. 

ROOMT.NESS, x. Space; spaciousness; large extent of 


space. 
ROOMTH, Un. and a. Space; spacious. (Jll.formed 
ROOMTHY, § words, and not used in the United States.) 


ROOMY, a. Having ample room.—SrN. Spacious; cape 
cious; wide; large. 

ROOP, n. Hoarseness. ([Lütle used.) 

ROOPY, a. Hoarse. (Craven dialect. 

ROOST, ^. (Sax. rost; D. roest.) The pole or other 
support on which birds rest at night—Dryden. 2. A col- 
lection of fowls resting togethcr.—4t roost, in a state for 
rest and sleep. 

ROOST, v. £ 1. To sit, rest, or sleep, as birds on a polo, 
tree, or other thing at night. 2. To lodge; [in burlesque.} 

ROOSTER, n. (the head or chief of the roost.] A cock; 
the male domestic fowl. (Am.]—Roost cock is provincial 
in England.— Halliwell. 

ROOSTING, ppr. Sitting for rest and sleep at night. 

ROOT, n. [Dan. rod; Sw. rot; L. radiz. . That part of a 
plant which enters and fixes itself in the earth, and serves 
to support the plant in an crect position, while, by means 
of its radicles, it imbibes nutriment for the stem, branches, 
and fruit. 2. The part of any thing that resembles the 
roots of a plant in manner of growth. 3. The bottom or 
lower part of any thing. 4. A plant whose root is escu- 
lent, or the most useful part; as beets, carrots, &c. 5 
The original or cause of any thing. 6. The first ancestor. 
Locke.—7. In arithmetic and algebra, the root of any quan- 
tity is such a quantity as when multiplied into itself & 
certain numbcr of times, will exactly produce that quan- 
tity. 8. Means of growth.—9. In music, the fundamental 
note of any chord.— Root of bitterness, in Scrípture, any er- 
ror, sin, or evil that produces discord or immorality.— To 
take root, to become planted or fixcd ; or to be established. 
— To take deep root, to be firmly planted or established ; 
to be dceply impressed. 

ROOT, v.i. 1. To fix the root; to enter the earth, as roots. 
2. To be firmly fixed; to be established. 3. To sink decp. 

ROOT, v. t. 1. To plant and fix decp in the earth; used 
chiefly in the participle. 2. To plant decply ; to impress 
deeply and durably. 
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ROOT, v. i or t. (Sax. wrot wrotan ; D. wroeten ; G. reuten ; 
Dan. roder; Sw. rota.) To turn up the earth with the 
snout, as swine.— To root wp or out, to eradicate; to ex- 
tirpate; to remove or destroy root and branch; to ex- 
terminate. 

ROOT-BOUND, a. Fixed to the earth by roots.— Milton. 

ROOT-BUILT (bilt), a. Built of roots.—Shenstone. 

ROOT'-E£AT-ER, n. An animal that feeds on roots.—Kirby. 

ROOT-HOUSE, n. 1. A house made of roota.—Dodsley. 
2. A house for keeping roots. 

ROOT-LEAF, n. leaf growing immediately from the 
root.— Martyn. 
ROOT-STO€K,' s». In botany, a prostrate rooting stock 
Jean roducing young branches; the rhizoma.—Lindley. 
ROOT'ED, pp. or a. Having its roots planted or fixed in 

the earth: hence, fixed; deep; radical. 

ROOT'ED-LY, adv. Deeply; trom the heart—Shak. 

ROOT ED-NESS, n. The state or condition of being rooted. 

ROOTER, n. One who roots; or one who tears up by the 


roots. 

ROOTING, ppr. Striking or taking root; turning up with 
the snout. 

ROOTLET, w. A radicle; a little root. 

ROO'IYY, e. Full of roots; as, rooty ground.—Adams. 

RO-PAL16, a. (Gr. Joxadov,a club.) Club-formed ; increas- 
ing or swelling toward the end. 

ROPE, n. (Sax. rap ; Sw. rep; Dan. reed ; W. rhaf ; Ir. ropa, 
roibin.] 1. A large string or line composed of several 
atrands twisted together. 2. A row or string consisting 
of a number of things united —3. Ropes, (Sax. roppas,) the 
intestines of birds.— Rope of sand, proverbially, feeble union 
or tie; a band easily broken. 

ROPE, v.i To draw out or extend into a filament or thread, 
by means of any giutinoua or adhesive quality. 

ROPE’-BAND. Rossin. 

ROPE’-DAN-CER, n. [rope and dancer.) One who walks on 
a rope extended through the air.— Addison. 

RÜOPE-LAD-DER, n. A ladder made of ropes. 

ROÓPE-MAK-ER, n. One whose occupaton is to make 
ropes or gp ap 

ROPE-MiK-ING, n. The art or business of manufacturing 
ropes or cordage. 

ROLE THIEK, n. A trick that deserves the halter. — 


ROPE-WALK, n. A long covered walk, or a long building 
over smooth ground, where ropes are manufactu 

ROI ET YARN, n. Yarn for ropes, consisting of a single 

rea 

RÖP'ER-Y, x. 1. A place where ropes are made. 2. A trick 
that deserves the halter.— Shak. 

ROP1-NESS, n. Stringiness, or aptness to draw out in a 
string or thread without breaking, as of glutinous substan- 
ces; viscosity; adhesiveness. 

ROP’Y, a. Stringy; adhesive; that may be drawn into a 
thread ; viscous; tenacious; glutinous. 

e ROQUE-LAUR (rok'e-Kr), ». (from Fr.; Dan. rokkelor.] A 

RORAL, a. (L. roratis] Pertaining to d sisting 

» d. . oralis. e to dew, or con 
of dew; de 

f RO-RA'TION, n. [L. roratío.] A falling of dew.— Dict. 

RORID, e. (L. roridus.] Dewy.—Granger. 

RO-RIF'ER-OUS, a. (L. ros and fero.] Generating or pro- 
IRAM rcgia 

t RO-RIFLU-ÉNT, a. (L. ros and fuo.] Flowing with dew. 

ROR'QUAL, w. (Norwegian rorqualus, a whale with folds.) 
The English name of whales of the genus rorqualus, one 
of which, called the great northern rorqual, is the largest 
of the whale tribe.—Jardine's Nat. Lib. 

RO-SA'CEOUS (-shus), a. [L. rosaceus.) Rose-like; com- 
ere of several petals, arranged in a circular form. 

RO-SACTE€ (-zasik) a. The rosacic acid was obtained from 
the lateritious sediment of the urine in certain fevers. 

RO A-RY, n. [L. rosarium.) 1. A bed of roses, or place 
where roses grow.—2. In the Roman Catholic Church, a 
series of prayers and a string of beads by which they are 
counted. A rosary consists of 15 decades. Each decade 
contains ten Ave Marias marked by small beads, preceded 
by a Pater Noster, marked by a larger bead, and concluded 
by a Gloria Patri. Five decades make a chaplet, which is 
a third p of the rosary.— Bp. Fitzpatrick. 

J ROS'CID, a. (L.roscidus.] Dewy; containing dew, or con- 
sisting of dew.— Bacon. 

ROSE, n. [Fr. rose; L. It, Sp. rosa; G., Dan. rose.) 1. A 
plant and flower of the genus rosa, of many species and 
varieties. 92. A knot of ribbon in the form of a rose, used 

as an ornamental tie of a shoe.—3. In architecture, see Ro- 

SETTE.—In English history, in the feuds between the 

houses of York and Lancaster, the white rose was the 

badge of the former, and the red rose of the latter.— Under 
rose (sub rosa), in secret; privately; in & manner that 
forbids disclosure, the rose being among the ancients the 

symbol of secrecy, and hung up at entertainments, as a 
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token that nothing there said was to be divulged. Boxh 
— Rose of Jericho, a plant growing on the 

ROSE, pra. o Pei plant growing plain of J :richo 
SE-BAY, n. A plant, the nerium oleander 
aru dron. plant, ; also, a rhod- 

ROSE-BUG, n. A species of diurnal beetle whi 

ROSE-CHAF.ER, j feeds on the blossoms of the Loco 
and on various other plants.—Farm. Encyc. 

ROSE-COL-ORED (-kul-lurd), ?a. Having the color of a 

ROSE'-HUED (-hüde), $° rose. 

ROSE-DI-A-MOND, ». A diamond nearly hemispl erical, 
cut into 24 triangular planes. 

ROSE-FACED (aste), a. Having a rosy or,red face. 

ROSE'-GALL, n. An excrescence on the dog-rose, 

ROSE-MAL-LOW, n. A plant, commonly called hollyhock. 

ROÓSE'-NO-BLE, n. An ancient English gold coin, stam 
with the figure of a rose, first struck in the reign of kd. 
ward IIL, and current at 64, 80.— Brande.— P. Cyc. 

ROÓSE-QUARTZ, n. A rose-red variety of quartz. 

ROSE-ROÓOT, n. A plant of the genus rhodiola. 

ROSE-WA-TER, n. Water tinctured with roses by distu- 
lation.—Encyc. 

ROSE-WIN-DOW, n. In architecture, a circular window, 
with compartments branching from a center.—Gloss. of 
Architect ure. 

ROSE-WOOD, n. The wood of a tree growing in Brazil 
and other warm climates, much used in cabinet-work. It 
is of a fr t smell, and from it is obtained a perfume. 

ROSBE-AL (rö'zhe-al), a. (L. roseus.) Like a rose in smell 
or color. 

* RÜSE-ATE (rüzbe-ate), a. (Fr. rosat.) 1. Rosy; full of 
roses. 2. pr. E of a rose-color.— Boyle. 

RÓG&ED (rózd), a. Crimsoned ; flushed.—Shak. 

ROSE'LITE, s. (from M. Rose.) A native arseniate of co- 
balt, occurring in small, red crystals.— Dana. 

ROSE’MA-RY, n. [L. rosmarinus.] A verticillate plant of 
the genus rosmarinus, having a fine aromatic fragrance like 
camphor. It has been used as an emblem of fidelity or 
constancy. 

RO-S£'O-LA,n. A sort of rash, so called from its rose color. 

RO'SET, n. (Fr. rosette.) A red color used by painters. 

RO-SETTE' s. (Fr.) 1 An imitation of a rose made of 
ribbons, used as an ornament or badge.—2. In architecture, 
an ornament in the form of a rose, much used in decora- 
tions.—Ghoilt, 

ROS-I-CRÜ'CIAN, n. (L. ros and cruz] The Rosicrucians 
were a sect or cabal of hermetical philosophers, or, rather, 
fanatics, who were first known in Germany in the seven- 
teenth century, and made great pretensions to science, 
and, among other things, pretended to be masters of the 
secret of the philosopher's stone. 

RO8-I-CERÜ'CIAN, a. Pertaining to the Rosicrucians or their 
arts.— Hudibras. 

t ROSIER (ró'zhur), n. (Fr.] A rose-bush.—Spenser. 

ROSTN, n. (This is only a different orthography of resin, 
Ir. roisin; Fr. resine; L. resina. See RESIN.) The resin 
left after distilling off the volatile oil from turpentine; col. 
pa ee Pii 

ROS'N, v. t. To rub with rosin.—Gay. 

RO'SI-NESS, n. The quality of being rosy, or of resembling 
the color of the rose.—Davenant. 

ROS'TN.-Y, a. Like rosin, or partaking of its qualities, 

ROS LAND, n. [W. rhos, peat, or a moor.) Heathy land; 
land full of ling; moorish or watery land. 

ROS'MA-RYNE, n. Rose —Spenser.—Shenstone. 

ROSS, n. [qu G. graus.] e rough, scaly matter on the. 
surface of the bark of certain trees. [Neo England.) 

ROSS'EL, n. Light land. [Not used in America] 

tROSSEL-LY, a. Loose; light.—Mortimer. 

ROS'SIG-NOL, n. (Fr.; It. rosignuolo.] The nightingale. - 

ROSTEL, n. (L. rostellum.] In botany, that part of the cor- 
culum or heart of a seca which descends into the earth. 
and becomes a root.— Willdenow. 

RO&'TEL-LATE, a. Having a rostel. 

ROS-TEL'LLFORM, a. Having the form of a rosteL 

ROSTER, n. [a corruption of register.) In military affairs, 
a plan or table by which the duty of officers is regulated. 
—In Massachusetts, a list of the officers of a division, brig- 
ade, regiment, or battalion. 

ROS L, a. (L. rostrum.) 1. Resembling the beak of a 
ship. 2 Pertaining to the beak. 

ROS'TRATE, it L. rostratus.] 1. In botany and con- 

ROS’TRA-TED, , beaked; having a process re- 
sembling the beak of a bird. 2. Furnished or adorned 
with beaks. 


ROS'TRI-FORM, a. Having the form of a beak.—Kirby. 

ROSTRUM, x. (L.] 1. The beak or bill of a bird. 2. The 
beak or head of a ship.—3. In ancient Rome, a scaffold or 
elevated place in the forum, where orations, pleadings, 
funeral harangues, &c., were delivered. Hence, 4. A plat- 
form or elevated spot from which a speaker addresses his 
audience.—Gwilt. 5. The pipe which conveys the distill 
ing liquor into its receiver, the common alembic.— Quincy 
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6. A crooked pair of scissors, used by surgeons for dilating 
wounds.— Quincy. 

ROSU-LATE, a Having tho leaves arranged in littlo rosc- 
likc clusters.—P. Cyc. 

RO'SY,a. 1. Resembling a rose ; blooming; red; blushing ; 
charming. 2. Made in the form of a rose. 

RO'SY-BO-SOMED, a. Imbosomcd among roses.—Gray. 

RO'SY-CROWNED, a. Crowned with roses.—Gray. 

SOM aa a. Having the tinta of the rose.—AMrs. 

u . 

ROT, v. £ (Sax. rotian ; D. rotten; Sw. rota.) To lose the 
natural cohesion and organization of parts, as animal and 
vegetable substances; to be decomposed and resolved into 
its original component parts by the natural process, or the 
gradual opcration of beat and air.—SvN. To putrefy ; cor- 
mp decay ; spoil 

ROT, v. t. To make putrid; to cause to be wholly or par- 
tially decomposcd by the natural operation of air and heat; 
to bring to corruption. 

ROT, n. 1. A fata) distemper incident to sheep, usually 
supposcd to be owing to wet seasons and moist pastures. 
2 Putrefaction; putrid decay.—3. Dry rot, in timber, the 
decay of the wood without the access of water. See Dry 


OT. 
ROTA, n. [L. rota; W.rhod.) 1. An ecclesiastical court of 
appeal at Rome, composed of twelve prelates; so called 
because they sit in a circle (rota).—92. In English history, 
a club of politicians, who, in the time of Charles I, con- 
templated an equal government by rotation. 

p -LITE, m. One of a genus of fossil multilocular 

lla. 

ROTA-RY, a. [L. rota; W. rhod; Sp. rueda; Port. roda.) 
Turning, as a wheel on its axis.— Rotary engine, a steam- 
engine Worked oy the elastic force of the steam acting 
upon pistons to an axis, whereby the latter is put in 
motion.— Buchanan. 

ROTATE} v.i [L.rota.] To revolve or move round a cen- 
ter.— 

ROTATE, a. In botany, wheelshaped ; monopetalous ; 
spreading nearly fiat, without a tube, or with a very short 


tube. 

ROTATE-PLANE, a. In botany, wheel-shaped and fiat, 
without a tube.— Lee. 

ROG ATED, pp. or a. (L. rotatus.] Turned round, as a 
wheel. 

ROTA-TING, ppr. or a. Revolving; moving round a center. 

RO-TA‘TION, n. [L. rotatio.] 1. The act of turning, as a 
wheel or solid body on its axis, as distinguished from thc 
progresivo motion of & body revolving round another 

ody or a distant point. 2 Vicissitude of succession. 

ROTA-TIVE, a. Turning, as a wheel; rotatory. (Rare. 

RO-TA' TOR, 2. [L.] That which gives a circular or rol- 
ing motion ; a muscle producing a rolling motion. 

ER n n. pl. Wheel animalcules ; rotifers. — 

irby. 

ROTA-TO-RY, a. (from rotator.) 1. Turning on an axis, 
as a wheel; rotary. 2. Going in a circle; following in 
succession. 

t ROTE, n. (a contraction of crowd ; W. crwth; Ir. cruit) A 
EO instrument, probably similar to the hurdy-gurdy. 
—P. Cyc. 

ROTE, n. [L. rota.) Properly, a round of words; frequent 
repetition of words or sounds, without attending to the 
signification, or to principles and rules; a practice that 
impresses words in the memory without an effort of the 
understanding, and without the aid of rules. 

ROTE, e. & To fix in the memory by means of frequent 
repetition, without an effort of the understanding to com- 

rehend what is repeated.—Shak. [Little used.) 


ROTE, v. £ To go out by rotation or succession. [Little 
ROTH'ER-BEASTS, 2. pl. (Bax. kryther.) Cattle of the bo- 


vine genus.—Golding. 

ROTH'ER-HAILB8, =. pl. (corrupted from rudder-nails.) 
Among shipwrigAts, nails with very full heads, used for 
fastening the rudder-irons of shipe. 

ROTIVOF-FITE, n. A variety of garnet, brown or black. 

ROTI-FER, 2. (L. rota and fero.) The rotifers are a class 
of infusorial animals, having ciliary append on the 
fore-part of the body, which seem to Dove dag rotary 
manner.— Brande. 

ROTTED, ppr. or a. Made putrid; decomposed wholly or 


y. 
ROTTEN (rotn), a. (Sw. rutten.) 1. Decomposed by the 
natura) process of decay. 2. Not firm or trusty ; having 
some defect in principle. 3. Having some dcfect in sub- 
stance; not sound or hard, as a road; [rare] 4. Fetid; 
Ui-emelling ; [rere.) — SYN. Putrefied; putrid; decayed; 
carious; defective; unsound ; corrupt; deceitful; treach- 


crous. 

ROTT EN-PTONE; n. A soft stone used in polishing met. 
, &c. 

ROTTEN-LY, adv. Putridly; defectively ; fetidly. 
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ROTTEN-NESS, a. State of being decayed or putrid ; ca 
riouencss ; putrefuction ; unsoundness. 

ROTTING, ppr. Making putrid; causing to decompose. 

RO-TUND, a. [L. rotundus.) 1. Round; circular; spher. 
ical.—2. In botany, orbicular; a little inclining to be ob 


long.— Lindley. 
RO-TUNDA, ?5. [It rotondo.) A round building; any 
erection that is round both on the outalde 


RO-TUN'DO, § 
and inside. s 

RO-TUND-I-FÜ'LI-OUS, a. (L. rotundus and folium.) Hav- 
ing round leaves. 

RO TUNDN HS. IL Roundness; sphericity; circularity. 

ROUBLE. See RUBLE. 

ROU'€OU (rookoo), n. [originally written urucu.) A sub 
stance used in dycing; the same as anotta. 

ROU-E’ (roo-4), n. [Fr.) In the fashionable world, one de- 
voted to a lifc of sensual pleasure, but not excluded from 
society for his vices; a debeuchee. 

ROUGE (roozh), a. (Fr. Red.— Davies. 

ROUGE (roozh) n. A species of lake or red paint, usually 
prepared from the dried flowers of the safflower, used for 

ainting the cheeks. 

ROUGE, v. Š To paint the face, or, rather, the cheeks, with 
rouge. 

ROUGE, v. t. To paint or tinge with rouge. 

ROUGE-ET-NOIR (roozh’-é-nw8). (Fr. red and black) A 
game at cards, in which persons play against the owner of 
the table or banker ; so called because the table is divided 
in small com ents colored red and black —Hoyle. 

ROUÓ ED (roozhd), pp. Tinged with rouge, as the face. 

ROUGH (ruf), a. ($x. hreog, hreoh, hrug, reoh, rug, ru, 
href, hreof ; D. ruig.) 1. Having inequalities, small ridges, 
or points on the surface; not sm or plane ; uneven. 
2. Stony; ebounding with stones and stumps, or with 
stones only, as a meadow. 3. Not wrought or polished; 
as, a rough diamond. 4. Thrown into huge waves; vio- 
lently agitated, as a sea. 5. Tempestuous ; stormy; bois- 
terous; as, a rough day.—Shak. 6. Austere to the taste, 
harsh; as, rough wine. 7. Harsh to the ear; grating: 
jarring; unharmonious, as numbers or verse. 8. Rugged 
of temper ; severe ; austere ; rude; not mild or courteous. 
9. Coarse in manners; rude; uncivil; unmannerly. 10. 
Harsh; violent; not easy. 11. Harsh; severe ; uncivil; 
as rough usage. 12. Hard-featured ; not delicate; as, a 
rough visage. 13. Terrible; dreadful; as, "the rough 
edge of battle.”— Milton. 14. Rugged; disordered in ap 

ance; coarse. 15. Hairy; shaggy; covered with hairs, 
ristles, and the like. 

ROUGH (ruf) v. t. To rough it, is to have or pursue a 
rough or Mi gs course. 

ROUGH’-CAST (ruf^-küst), v. t. [rough and cast.) 1. To 
form in its first rudiments, without revision, correction, 
and polish. 2. To mold without nicety or elegance, or to 
form with asperities. 3. To plaster with a mixture of 
lime and shells or pebbles. 

ROUGH'-€XST (ruf'-k&st), n. 1. A rude model; the form 
of a thing in its first rudiments, unfinished. 2. A kind of 

lastering made of lime, with a mixture of shells or peo- 
lea, used for covering buildings. 

ROUGH'-DRXUGHT (ruf'-dráft), n. A draught in its rudi- 
ments ; a draught not perfected ; a sketch. 

ROUGH'-DRAW (ruf'-draw), v. t To draw or delineata 
coarsely.—Dryden. 

ROUGH'-DRAWN (ruf'-drawn), pp. Coarsely drawn. 

ROUG T D (ruf'-foot-ed), a. Feather-footed. 

ROUGH'-HEW (ruf’-hu), v. t. [rough and kew.) 1. To hew 


coarsely without smoothing. 2. To give the first form or 
shape to a alng. 
ROUGH-HEW| (ruf-hüne), pp. or a. 1. Hewn coarsely 


without smoothing. 2. Rugged; unpolished; of coarsa 
manners; rude. 3. Unpolished ; not nicely finished. 
ROUGH’-LEAF ED (rof‘-leeft), a. Having rough lcaves. 
ROUGH'-RID'ER (ruf^), n. One who breaks horses; par- 
ticu , a non-commissioned officer in the cavalry whose 
duty it is to assist the riding-master.—Camptell's Mil. Dict. 
ROUGH’-SHOD (ruf-shod), a. Shod with shoes armed 
with points.—7'o ride NM in a fgurative sense, is 
to pursue a course, regardless of the pain or distress it 
may cause others, 
ROUGH'-WORK (ruf'-wurk), v. & To work over coarsely, 
without regard to nicety, smoothness, or finish. 
ROUGH'-W ROUGHT (ruf-rawt) pp. or a. Wrought ot 
done coarsely. 
ROUGH'EN (ruf'n), v. t. (from esky To make rough 
ROUGH'EN (ruf'n), v». í. To grow or become rough. 
ROUGH'EN ED (ruf'nd), pp. Made or become rough. 
ROUGH'EN-ING (ruf'ning) ppr. Making rough. 
ROUGH'INGS (ruf‘ingz), n. pL Grass after mowing or resp- 


ing. BW I 
ROUGH'ISH (rufish) a In some degree rough.— Rich. 
Dict. 
ROUGHLY (ruf1y), adv. 1. With uneven surface; with 
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agperities >n the surface. 2. Harshly ; uncivilly ; rudely. 
3. Severely ; without tendcrness. 4. Austercly to the 
taste. 5. Boisterously ; Dem A 6. Harshly to the 
ear. 7. Violently; not gently. 

ROUGHNESS (ruf'nes), n. 1. Unevenness of surface, oc- 
casioncd by small promincnces ; aspcrity of surface. 2. 
Austereness to the taste. 3. Taste of astringcncy. 4. 
Horshness to the ear. 5. Ruggedness of temper; harsh- 
ness; austerity. G Coarseness of manners or behavior ; 
rudeness. 7, Want of dclicacy or refinement. 8. Sever- 
ity ; harshness or violence of discipline. 9. Violence of 
operation in medicines. 10. Unpolished or unfinished 
state. 11. Inelegance of dress or appcarance, 12. Tem- 

estuousness ; boisterousncas, as of winds or weather. 

3. Violent agitation by wind. 14. Coarseness of features. 
I ROUGHT (rawt), for raughz ; pret. of reach— Shak. 
ROU-LEAU' (roo-16^, n. (Fr.) little roll ; a roll of coins 


in paper.— Pope. 

ROULETTE, n (Fr. a little ball or roler.) A game of 
chance, in which a small ball is made to move round rap- 
idly on a circle divided off into red or black spaces, and 
as it stops on the one or the other, the player wins or 
loscs.— Dict. de l Acad. 

t ROUN, v. £ [G. raunen; Sax. runian.) To whisper. 

ROUN, v. t. "s address in a whisper.— Bret, 

-TRE ^ 

ROAN'-TREE, ç" The mountain-ash. 

ROUNCE (rouns), n. The handle of a printing-press. 

ROUN'CE-VAL, n. (from Sp. Roncesvalles.) A variety of 

M er ao called.— T'usser. 

UND, a. (Fr. rond; It, Sp., Port. ronda.[ 1. Having the 
form of a circle, sphere, or cylinder. 2. Large; not in- 
considerable; as a round sum or price. 3. Smooth; flow- 
ing; not defective or abrupt.— Fell; (applied to on! : 


Plain; open; candid ; fair ; as, round dealing.— 
Quick; brisk, as a trot. 6. Bold; positive; as, & round 
affirmation or oath. .— Á round number ia a number 


Sharp 
that ends with a cipher, and may be divided by 10 with- 
outa remainder.—SvN. Circular; spherical; globular; glo- 
bose ; orbicular ; orbed ; cylindrical ; full; plump; rotund. 

ROUND, n. 1. A circle; a circular thing, or a circle in mo- 
tion ; also, an orb, globe, or sphere. 2. Action or orm- 
ance in a circle, or passing through a serics of hands or 
things, and coming to the point of beginning ; or the time 
of such action. 3. Rotation in office ; succession in vicis- 
situde. 4. A rundle; the step cf a ladder. 5. A walk or 
circuit performed by a guard or an officer round the ram- 
part of a garrison, or among sentinels, to see that tne sen- 
tinels are faithful and all things safe. 6. A short vocal 
composition in three or more parts, in performing which 
the first voice sings alone to the end of the first part, and, 
while singing the second part, the second voice sings the 
first part, &c., the voices following successively the same 
routine. 7. A general discharge of fire-arma by a of 
troops, in which each soldier fires once. 8. That which 
goes round a whole circle or company ; as, a round of ap- 
plause.—4 round of cartridges and balls, one cartridge to 
each man.—A round of beef, a cut of thigh through and 
across the bone. 

ROUND, adv. 1. On all sides. 2. Circularly ; in a circular 
form. 3. From one side or party to another. 4. Notina 
direct line; by a course longer than the direct course.— 
AU round, in common speech, denotes over the whole place, 
or in every direction. 

ROUND, prep. 1. On every side of; as, the people stood 
round him. 2. About; in a circular course, or in all parts; 
as, to go round the city. 3. Circularly ; about.— To come 
or ge round one, in popular language, is to gain advantage 
over one by flattery or deception; to circumvent. 

ROUND, v. t. 1. To make circular, spherical, or cylindrical. 
9. To surround ; to encircle; to encompass. 3. To form 
to the arch or figure of the section of a circle. 4. To 
move about any thi 5. To make full, smooth, and 
flowing.— To round in, among seamen, to haul upon a 
rope, ine upon the weather-braces.— To round up, 
to haul up, as the slack of a rope through its leading-tackle, 
or a tackic which hangs loose by its fall.— Totten. 

ROUND, v. & 1. To grow or become round. 2. To go 
round.— To round to, in sailing, is to turn the head of the 
ship toward the wind. 

t ROUND, v. i (a corruption of roun; Sax. runian; Germ. 
raunen.) To whisper.—Bacon. 

ROUND’-BA€KED (-bakt), ta. Having a round back or 

ROUND'-SHOUL-DERED. i shoulders. 

ROUND’-HEAD (-hed), n. [round and head.) A name of 
contempt formerly given to Puritans from the practice 
which prevailed among them of cropping the hair round. 
They were also called prick-eared, because, from the scant- 
iness of their hair, their ears were fully exposed. During 
the time of Charles I. and of the Commonwealth, the name 
round-kead was extended to all the republicans.— Toone.— 


P. Cyc. 
ROUND-HEAD-ED, a. Having a round head or top. 
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ROUND'-HOUSE, s. 1. A constable's prison; the prison 
to sccurc persone takcn up by the night watch, till they 
can be examined by a magistrate. Encyc.—2. In a skip 
of war, a certain necessary ncar the hcad, for the use of 
particular officers.—3. In large merchantmen and skipe of 
war, a cabin or apartment in thc after-part of the quarter- 
derk, having the poop for its roof; somctimcs called the 


Coacna. 
ROUND’-RIDGE, v.t. (round and ridge.) In tillag 


e, to form 
round rages by plowing.— Edwards. (West Indies.) 
ROUND’-ROB-IN, n. (Fr. rond and ruban.—Todd.) A writ 


ten petition, memorial, remonstrance, or instrument signcd 
by names in a ring or circle, so as not to show who signed 
first. — Forbes. 

ROUND TABLE, & Knights of the round table, knights 
belonging to an order established by the British King Ar- 
thur about the sixth century ; so named from their eating 
et a round table, by which the distinction of rank was 
avoided.— Toone. 

ROUND TOW'ER, n. The name given to certain lofty an- 
cient towers, tapering from the base to a conical cap or 
roof rens crowns the summit; found chiefly in Ireland. 
—P. Cyc. 

ROUND’A-BOUT, a. Tess and about.) 
round; loose. 2. 
compasein 

ROUND'A-BOUT, n. 1. A horizontal wheel upon which 
children ride.—Smart. 2. A sort of surtout. Smart. —3. 
In America, a short, close body garinent without skirts. 

ROUNDEL, Yn, (Fr. rondelet.) 1. A sort of ancient 

ROUND'E-LAY, $ pocm, consisting of thirteen verses, of 
which eight are in one kind of TRY Rue. and five in another, 
with the same word at the begin ng and end. 2. [Fr. ron- 

delle.) A round form or figure; (obs.]—3. Roundel, in ker- 


Yo a circular s 

f ROUNDER, x. Circumference ; inclosure. 

ROUNDING, ppr. 1. Making round or circular. 2. Making 
full, flowing, and smooth. 

ROUNDING, a. Round or roundish; nearly round. 

ROUNDING, n. Among seamen, small rope or spun-yarn 
wound round a larger rope to keep it from chafing ; also 
called service.— Totten. 

ROUND'ISH, a. Somewhat round; nearly round. 

ROUND'ISH-NESS, n. The state of being roundish. 

ROUND'LET, n. A little circle.—Gregory. 

ROUNDLY, adv. 1. In a round form or manner. 2. Open- 
ly; boldly ; without reserve; pore toriy. 3. dep 

ompletely ; to tho 


fully. 4. Briskly; with speed. 5. 

urpose; vigorously ; in earnest. 

ROUNDI'NESS, n. 1. The quadr of being round, circular, 
spherical globular, or cylindrical; cylindrical form. 2. 
Smoothness of flow. 3. Openness; plainness ; boldness; 
positiveness. — Syn. Circularity ; sphericity ; giobosity ; 
globularity ; globularness ; orbicularness ; cylindricity ; 
fullness ; plumpness ; rotundity. 

ROUNDS, 2. pl. 1. See ROUND, n, No. 5. 2. Round-top, 

RSUP (roop) T hout; h pote 

roop), v. t. To cry or ehout; hence, to ex to 
sale by auction.—Jamieson’s Dict. (Scottish. 

ROUP, n. 1. An outcry; a sale of goods by auction; (Scot. 
tish.] 2. A disease in poultry.—Gardner. 

ROUSE (rouz), v. t. [This word, written also arouse, seems 
to belong to the family of raise or rusk. See RAISE.] 1. 
To wake from sleep or repose; to awaken.—Gen., xlix. 
2. To excite to thought or action from a state of idlcnese, 
languor, stupidity, or inattention. 3. To put into action; 
to agitate. 4. To drive a beast from his den or place of rcst. 

ROUSE, v. £ 1. To awake from sleep or repose. 2. To be 
excited to thought or action from a state of indolence, 
sluggiahness, languor, or inattention. 

ROUSE, v. £ In seamen’s language. to pull together upon a 
cable, &c., without the assistance of tacklcs. 

t ROUBE, n. [D. roes; G. rausch.] 1. A bamper in honor 
of a health. 2. Excess of drinking; carousal.— Shak. 

ROUSED (rouzd), pp. Awakened from sleep; excited to 
thought or action. 

ROUS'ER, n. One who rouses or excites. 

ROUSING, ppr. 1. Awaking from sleep; exciting ; calling 
into action. 2. a. Having power to awaken orexcite 3 
Great; violent; [vulear.j 

ROUSTNG-LY, adv. Violently; excitingly. 

ROUST, n. A torrent occasioncd by a tide.—Shetland. 

ROUT, n. [G. rotte; D. rot; Dan. rode] 1. A rabblc; 8 
clamorous multitude; a tumultuous crowd.—2. In law, a 
rout is where three persons or more meet to do an unlaw- 
ful act upon a common quarrel, as forcibly to breax down 
fences on a right claimed of common or of way, and make 
some advances toward it. 3. A company of sclect per 
sons. Spenser i [o5s.] Hence, 4. A fashionable asscinbly 
or e evenin .— Smart. 

ROUT ^. (Fr. ee It. rota.] The breaking or di fest 
of an army or band of troops, or the disorder and contu 
sion of troops thus defeated and put to flight. 


1. Indirect; going 
ple; extensive. 3. Encircling; en- 
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ROUT, v. To break the ranks of troops and put them to 
fight in disorder; to cause defcat and throw into confu- 
sion, as troops.—3vx. To defeat; discomfit; beat; over- 

Wer; overthrow; conquer. 

t ROUT. e. & To assemblic in a clamorous and tuniultuous 
crowd.— Bacon. 

t ROUT, v. & (Sax. nd 

* ROUT, e. t. [for root.] 
snout; to search. 

* ROUTE or ROUTE, s. (Fr. route; Sp. rauta; Arm. roud ; 
W. rhased.] Tko course or way which is traveled or 
bes or to bo pasecd ; a passing; a course; a march. 

ROUTED, pp. or & Put to night in disorder. 

ROU-TYNE' (roo-tecn), x. (Fr.] 1 A round of business, 
&musement, or pleasure, daily or frequently pursued ; 
pea & course of business or official duties, regu- 

rly or frequently returning. 2 Any regular habit or 
practice not accommodated to circumstances. 

ROUTING, ppr. Putting to flight; defeating and throwing 
into confusion. 

ROUT'OUS-LY, adv. With that violation of law called a 
rout.— Bouvier. 

ROVE, v. & (Dan. rüver; Sw. rofoa.] To go, move, or pass, 
without certain direction in any manner, by walking, rid- 
ing, fying, or otherwise.—SxN. To wander; roam; range; 
ramble ; stroll. 

ROVE, v.t. To wander over; as, roving a field. 

ROVE, v. t. (qu. reeve] To draw a thread, string, or cord 
through an eye or aperture. 

ROVER, x. 1. A wanderer; one who rambles about. 2 
A fickle or inconstant person. 3. A robber or pirate; a 
freebooter. 4. A sort of arrow; [obs.]— At rovers, without 
any particular aim; at random. 

ROVING, ppr.or a. Rambling; wandering; passing a cord 


through an ge 

ROV'ING, n. e operation which gives the first twist to 
cotton thread by drawing it through an eye or aperture. 

ROV'ING.LY, adv.* In a wandering manner. 

ROVING-NESS, n. State of roving. 

ROW, n. (Sax. rawa; G. reike; D. rei.) 1. A series of per- 
sons or things arranged in a continued line; a line; a 
rank; a file.— Milton. 2. An excursion taken in a boat 
with oars. 

ROW,n. A riotous, noisy disturbance. Lord Byron.—SrN. 
“Sow uproer ; riot; tumult; commotion ; disturbance ; 


To enore.— Chaucer. 
o turn up the ground with the 


y. 

ROW, v. t. (Sax. rowan, reowan ; Sw. ro; Dan. roer.) 1. To 
impel, as a boat or vessel along the surface of water by 
oars. 2. To transport by rowing. - 

RÖW, v. i To labor with the oar; as, to row well. 

ROW'-LO€K, n. That part of a boat's gunwale on which 
the oar rests in rowing.— Totten. 

ROW'-PORT, n. A name given to little square holes in the 
sides of small vessels of war, near the surface of the wa; 
ter, for the use of an oar for rowing in a calm. 

| ROW'A-BLE, a. Capable of being rowed or rowed upon. 

RÖW'AN-TREE, n. e roan-tree or mountain-ash, which 


see. 

ROWDY, n. A riotous, turbulent fellow. [Am.) 

ROWED m m. Driven by oars. 

ROWEL, x. (Old Fr. rouelle.) 1. The little wheel of a spur, 
formed with sharp points.—2. Among farriers, a roll of 
hair or silk passed through the flesh of horses, answering 
to a seton in Surgery. 3. A little flat ring or wheel of plate 
or iron on horses’ bits. 

ROW"EL, v. t. To insert a rowel in; to pierce the skin and 
insert a roll of hair or silk. 

ROW'ELED, pp. Pierced with a rowel. 

ROW ELING, Inserting a roll of hair or silk; piercing 
the skin to make a rowel. 

ROWEN, n. 1. A ficld kept up till after Michaelmas, that 
the corn left on the ground may sprout into green. Notes 
on Tusser. —2. In New England, the second growth of 

ass in a season.—Halliwell. 

ROWER, x. One who rows or manages an oar in rowing. 

ROWING, ppr. Impelling, as a boat by oars. 

ROW'ING, n. The act of impelling a boat by oars. 

ROW'LAND. To give a Rowland for an Oliver is to give a 
full equivalent, as a retort, blow, &c., of equal force; in al- 
lusion to two knights, famous in romance, who were con- 
sidered as exactly matched.—Halliwell. 

ROW'LEY-RAGG. See Racsrone. 


ROYAL, a. (Fr. royal; It. reale; Sp., Port. real.) 1. Per- 
taining to a king; as, royal family or dignity. 2. Becom- 
ing a king; aa, royal munificence. 3. Like aking; as “that 


al merchant, good Antonio.” Shak.—Syn. Kingly; re- 
gal; monarchical ; imperial ; king-like ; princely ; august; 
muet; superb; splendid; illustrious; noble; magnan- 


ous. 

ROY’AL, n. 1. A large kind of paper. Itis used as a noun 
or an adjective.—Ž Among seamen, a small sail spread 
bnmediately above the gallant-sail; sometimes termed 
the top-gallant-royal. 3. One of the shoots of a stag's head. 
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—4. In artillery, a small mortar.—S. In England, one of 
the soldicrs of the first reginent of foot, called the royals, 
and Ded to be the oldest regular corps in Europe. 
ROY'AL-ISM, n. Attachment to the principles or cause of 

royalty, or to a royal covernment.— Madison. 

ROY'AL-IST, n. An adherent to a king, or one attached & 
a kingly government.— Waller. 

ROY'A TE. v.t To make royal.—Shak. 

ROY'AL-IZED, pp. Made roy 

ROY'AL-LY, adv. In a kingly manner; like a king; as be 
comes a king.— Dryden. 

ROY'AL-TY, n. (Fr. fef eh It. eu 1. Kingship; the 
character, state, or office of a king. Hence, 2. The kin 
or sovercign; as, the distresses of royalty. Nason =i 
Royalties, pl., emblems of royalty; regalia. 4. Rights ot 
a king; prerogatives. 

t ROYNE, v. t. (Fr. rogner.) To bite; to gnaw. 

t ROYN1SH, a. (Fr. rogneux; Sp. roioso; It. rognoso.] 
Mean; paltry; as, the roynish clown.—Shak. 

t ROY'TEL-ET, n. (Fr. roitelet.) A little king. —Heylin. 

t ROY'TISH, a. d; irregular.— Beaumont and Fletcher. 

RUB, v. t. (W. rhwbiaw.) 1. To move something along the 
surface of a body with pressure. 2. To wipe; to clean, 
to scour. 3. To touch so as to leave behind something 
which touches; to spread over. 4. To polish; toretouch: 
with over. 5. To obstruct by collision. Shak.; (unusual) 
— To rub down, to clean by rubbing; to comb or curry, as 
a horse.—T'o rub of, to clean any thing by rubbing; to 
separate by friction.— To rub out. 1. To erase; to obliter 
ate. 2. To remove or separate by friction.— To rub upon, 
to touch hard. Sidney.—To rub up. 1. To burnish ; to 
polish; to clean. 2. To excite; to awaken; to rouse to 


action. 

RUB, v. 1. To move along the surface of a body with 
pressure. 2. To fret; to chafe; to gall. 3. To move ot 

ass with difficulty. 

RUB, n. 1. The act of rubbing; friction. 9. That which 
renders motion or progress difficult; collision; binder. 
ance; obstruction. 3. ris cea of ground that hindere 
the motion of a bowl. 4. Diffic ; cause of uneasiness ; 
pinch: 5. Sarcasm; joke; something grating to the feel- 

gs. 


RUB, / i [rub and stone.) A stone, usually some 

RUB-STONE, § kind of sandstone, used to sharpen instru 
ments; a whetstone. 

| RUBBIDGE for rubbish, vul d sed. 

or and not u 

t RUBBLE, | T 

RUBBED (rubd), pp. Moved along the surface with a prese- 
ure; cleaned; polished. 

RUBBER, x 1. One who rubs. 2 The instrument or 
ving wed in rubbing or cleaning. 3. A coarse file, or the 
ro part of it. 4. A whetstone; a rubstone.—5. In whist 
and some other games, two games out of three ; iir ame 
that decides the contest; or a contest consisting of 
games.—Jndia rubber, caoutchouc, which see. 

RUBBING, ppr. Moving along the surface with a pressure , 
chafing; scouring ; poeni 

RUBBING, n. The act of rubbing, scouring, or polishing. 

RUB'BISH, x. 1. Fragments of buildings; broken or imper- 
fect pieces of any structure; ruins. 2 Waste or rejected 
matter; anything worthless. 3. Mingled mass ; confusion. 

RUBBLE, ln. A name pe by quarry-men to 

RUB'BLE-STONE, § the upper fragmentary and decom- 
posed portions of a mass of stone; sometimes applied to 
water-worn stone.— Lyell. See, also, RUBBAGE. 

RUBBLE-WALL, im. In masonry, coarse walling con- 

RUB'BLE-WORR, § structed of rough stones, not large, 
but irregular in size and shape.—Gloss. of Archit. 

RUBBLY, a. Pertaining to or containing rubble.— Smart. 

RU-BE-FA'CIENT (-shent), a. (L. rubefacio.] Making red. 

RU-BE-FA'CIENT, n. In medicine, a substance or externa) 
application which produces redness of the skin. 

RÜ'BEL-LITE, n. (from L. rubeus.) A red varicty of tour 
maline.— Dana. 

RU-B£'O-LA, n. The measles. 

RU-BES'CENT, a. [L. rubescens, rubesco.) Growing or be- 
coming red; tending to a red color. 

RÜ'BE-ZAHL, n. (G.] A famous mountain spirit of Ger 
many, somctimes friendly, sometimes mischievous, cor 
responding to Puck.— Encyc. Am. Pocx. 

RU'BI-OAN, a. (Fr.; L. rubeo.) Rubican color of a horse is 
a bay, sorrel, or black, with a light gray or white upon the 
flanks, but the gray or white not predominant there. 

RÜ'BI-CEL, n. [L. rubeo.) A gem or mineral, a variety of 
ruby of a reddish color, from Brazil. 

RÜ'BI-CON, x. A small river forming the boundary of Italy, 
which Cesar crossed when he invaded Italy, with the in 
tention of subduing it. Hence, to pass the Rubicon is to 
take a desperate step in an enterprise, or to adopt a meas 
ure from which one can not recede, or from which he is 
determined not to recede: 

ROBI-CUND, a. (L. rubicundus.) Inclining to redness. 
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(RU-BLECUNDT.TY, s. An inclination to redness; ruddi- 


ness. 

&Ü'BLED (rü'bid), pp. or a. Red asa ruby; as, a rubied lip. 

RU-BIFIO, e. (L. ruber and facio.) Making red—Grew. 

RU-BI-FIL-CA TION, n. The act of making red.— Howell. 

RO'BI-FORM, a. (L. ruber and form.) Having the form of 
red .-— Newton. 

RÜ'BI-FE, o. t. (L. ruber and facio.) To make red. (Rare.] 

RU-BIGT-NOUS, e. Rusty. 

RU-BPGO, =. (L.] Mildew; a kind of rust on plants, con- 
sisting of a parasitic fungus or mushroom. 

t RÜBI-OUS, a. (L. rubeus.] Red; ruddy.—Skak. i 

RÜ'BLE (rü), n. (Russ, from rublyn.] 1. A silver coin 
of Russia. The old ruble was worth about 3s. 8d. sterling, 
or 85 cents. The new ruble, coined since 1762, is worth 
nearly 3e. 3d. sicrling, or 75 cents. 2. A money of ac- 
count in Russia. The bank ruble of 100 copecks is worth 
about 11 pence sterling, or 21 cents.— Af“ Cu 

RUBRK, n. (Fr. rubrique; L, It, Sp. rubrica.] 1. In the 
canon lew, a title or article in certain ancient law-books ; 
so called because written in red letters. 2. The name giv- 
en to the directions printed i prayer-books, which were 
formerly pat im red letters. The name has sometimes 
been given to any writing or poi in red ink in old 
books and manascriptas, especially the date and place on a 
tide- .— Brande. 

"p Ep e. e To adorn with red. 

B š 

RÜBRICAL, $^. Red. 

ROBRIC-AL, a. Placed in rubrics. 

ROBRIC-ATE, v. t. (L. rwbricatus.] To mark or distin- 

sh with red.— Herbert. 
"BRI€-ATE, a. Marked with red.— Spelman. 

ROBY, n. (Fr. rubis ; Sp. rubi; Port. rubi, rubim; It. rubi- 
n4] 1. A precious stone; a crystallized mineral of a car- 
mine-red color.—The Balas is a bright red variety of 
the spinel. 2. Redness; red color.—3. Any thing red. 4. 
A blain ; a blotch; a carbuncle.—Rwby of arsenic or sul- 
phur is the realgar, or red compound of arsenic and sul- 
phur. Nickolson.— Ruby of zinc is the red blende.— Rock 
ruby, a fine red variety of garnet.—Ruby silver, see RED 
SILVER. 

ROBY, o e. To make red.— Pope. 

RUBY, a. Of the color of the ruby; red; as, ruby lips. 

RÜ'BY.ING, ppr. Making red. 

RUER, e. t. (L. rugo.) Y. To cover; to bend and set close. 
—Gower ; {ebs.] 2. To draw into wrinkles or folds, as a 
carpet; to crease. —Smart. 

RUCK, o. £ 1. To equat or sit, as a hen on eggs.—Smart. 9. 
To have & folded or ridgy surface, as the sleeve of a coat. 


— Forby. 

RUCK, n. A wrinkle, fold, or plait in a piece of cloth. 

RUCK ED (rukt), pp. Wrinkled. 

RUCE-TI'TION, n. (L. ructo.) The act of belching wind 
t RÜD, ay sae Ned, isa diff peltin 
, to make , used b ser, is a erent 8 

of red, See Ruppy dicii : 

RUD, n. (Sax. rude] 1. Redness; blush; also, red ochre. 
2 The fish rudd. 

RUDD, B (probabi from red, ruddy.) A fresh-water fisb, 
also called red-eye, closely allied to the roach. The whole 
surface of its body is tinged with a reddish golden hue. 

RUD'DER, n. (G. ruder; Sax. rother.] 1. In navigation, 
the instrument by which a ship is steered ; that part of the 
helm which consists of a piece of timber, broad at the bot- 
tom, which enters the water, and is attached to the stern- 
post by hinges, on which it turns. 2. That which guides 
or rns the course. 3. A sieve; [local. 

RUD'DER-PERCH, n. A smal fish of the Atlantic Ocean, 
said to follow the rudders of vessels.—Catesby. 

RUD'DIED (rud‘did), a. Made ruddy or red. 

RUD'DI-NESS, n. e state of being ruddy; redness, or, 
rather, a lively ficsh color; that degree of redness which 
characterizes high health. [Applied chiefly to the complez- 
ton or color of the human skin.) 

RUDDLE (rud'dI), n. (W. rkuzell.] Red chalk, which see. 

RUDDLE-MAN, n. One who digs ruddle. 

RUDDOEK, n. (Sax. rudduc.) English robin or red- 


breast. 

Sax. rude, rudu, reod; D. rood; G. roth.) 1. 
Of a ced color; of a lively flesh color, or the color of the 
human skin in high health. 2. Of a bright yellow color ; 


eine. [i 

DE, a. (Fr. rude; It. rude and rozzo ; Sp. rudo; L. rudis.) 
i. Unformed by art; having roughness; as, a rude abode 
or structure. 2 Characterized roughness or coarse. 
ness of manners; as, a rude knight; a rude answer, 3. 
Characterized by violence, tumult, fierceness, or severity ; 
as,a rude wind; a rude encounter; a rude winter. 4. 
Characterized by ignorance or barbarism; as, our rude 
Saxon ancestors. 5. Not skilled or practiced; as rude in 
art 6. Not polished or formed by the rules of art; as, a 
rude tranglation.—Syn, Rough; uneven; shapeless; un- 
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fashioned ; rugged ; artlesa; unpolished ; uncouth; inete 
gant; rustic; coarse; vulgar; clownish ; raw; unskiliful - 
untaught; illiterate; ignorant; uncivil; impolite; im- 
pertinent ; wara Í; impudent ; insolent ; surly; currish ; 
perdu i proi uncivilized ; barbarous; savage; vio- 
ent; fierce; tumultuous; turbulent; impetuous; bols- 
terous ; harsh; inclement; severe. Pe 

RÜDE'LY,adv. 1. With roughness. 2. Violently; fiercely; 
tumultuously. 3. In a rude or uncivil manner. 4. With- 
out exactness or niocty ; coarsely. 5. Unekillfully. 6 
Without elegance. 

RÜDE'NESS, n. LA rougb, broken state; unevenness; 
wildness. 2. Coarseness of manners; incivility ; rustici- 

ty; vulgarity. 3. Ignorance; unskillfulncss, 4. Artless- 
ness; coarseness; inelegance. 5. Violence; impetuosity. 
6. Violence ; storminess. 

RODEN-TURE, n. [Fr.) In architecture, the figure of a 
rope or staff, plain or carved, with which the flutings of 
columns are sometimes filled. 

t RODE-RA-RY, a. (Low L. ruderarius.] Belonging to rub- 
bish.— Dict. 

RU-DE-RATION, x. [L. rvderatio.]) Among the ancients, a 
method of laying pavements, and perhaps of building 
walls, with rough pebbles and mortar.—Ghoilt. 

RUDESBY, n. An uncivil, turbulent fellow.—Shak. 

RÜ'DI-MENT, n. [Fr.; L. rudimentum.] 1. A first principle 
or element; that which is to be first learned. 2. Tue orig- 
inal of any thing in its first form. 

RÜ'DI-MENT, v. t. To furnish with first principles or rules; 
to ground ; to settle in first principles. 

RU-DI-MENTAL, 2a. Initial; pertaining to rudiments, 

RU-DI-MENT'A-RY, § or consisting in first principles. 

RU-DOLPH'INE, a. An epithet applied to a set of astro 
nomical tables, compute Kepler, and founded on the 
Observations of Tycho Brahe; so named from Rudolph 
IL, emperor of Bohemia.— Brande. 

ROE (rü), e. t. (Sax. reowian, kreowian ; W. rhuaw, rhuadu ; 
p rouwen; Q. reuen.) To lament; tp regret; to grieve 
Or. 

t ROE, v. i To have compassion.—Chaucer. 

t RÜE, n. Sorrow; repentance.—Shak. 

ROE (rt), n. (Sax. rude; Dan. rude; L. It. ruta; Sp. rude; 
Fr. rue.) A plant of the genus ruta, of a strong, ungrate- 
ful odor, and a bitter and penetrating taste. 

RUED (rade), pp. Lamented ; grieved for; regretted. 

ROEFYL (rü'tyl), a. (rxe and full.) 1. To be lamented o£ 
mourned. 2. Expressing sorrow\—Syn. Woful; mourn- 
ful; sorrowful; doleful; lamentable; piteous. 

RUEFUL-LY, adv. Mournfully ; sorrowfully.—More. 

RÜEFUL-NESS, n. Sorrowfulness; mournfulness. 

RÜE'fNG, n. Lamentation.—Smith. 

t RU.ELLE' (ruer), n. [Fr.] A circle; a private circle or 
re a private house.—Dryden. 

RU-FES'CENT, a. (L. rufesco.) Reddish; tinged with red. 

RUFF, x. [Arm. roufenn.) 1. A piece of plated linen worn 
by females around the neck. 2. Something pucketen or 
plaited. 3. A small river fish of the perch family. 4. A 
bird of Europe and Asia, allied to the woodcock and sand- 
piper. The male has a tuft of feathers around the neck in 
thc breeding scason, whence the name. The female is the 


reeve.—Jardine, 5. (Sax. kreof.) A state of roughness; 
[obs.]—6. Pride; elevation. 7. A particular species of 
pigcon. 8. [D. troef, troeven.) At cards, the act of winning 


the trick by trumping the cards of another suit. 

RUFF, v. t. 1. To ruffle; to disorder. 2. [D. troeven.] To 
trump any other suit of cards at whist. 

RUFF ED (ruft), Ruflled ; disordered. 

RUFFIAN (rut'yan) n. (It rufiano; Sp. rufan; Port. 

rufam ; D. rofiaan.] A boisterous, brutal fellow; a fellow 

ready for any desperate crime ; a robber; a cut-throat; & 

murderer.— Addison. 

RUFFIAN, a. Brutal; savagely boisterous —Pope. 

RUF'FIAN, v. i To play the ruffian; to rage; to raise tu- 

mult.—Sàak. 

RUFTIAN-LIKE, ?a. Like a ruffian; bold in crimes ; vio- 

RUFTIAN-LY, $ lent; licentious.—Fulke. 

BUPRIANABH, a, Having the qualities or manners of 8 
an. 

RUF'TIAN.-18M, x. The act of a ruffian. 

RUFFLE (ruff) v. t [Belgic, ruyfelen.] 1. Properly, to 
wrinkle ; to draw or contract into wrinkles, open plaits, or 
folds. 2. To disorder by disturbing a smooth surface ; to 
make uneven by agitation. 3. To "inn ee by disturb- 
ing a calm state of; to agitate; to distu It expresses 
less than fret and ver. 4. To throw into disorder or con- 
fusion. 5. To throw together in a disorderly manner. 6. 
To furnish with ruffles. 

RUFFLE, v. £ 1. To grow rough or turbulent. 2. To play 
loosely ; to flutter. 3. To be rough; to jar; to be in con- 
tention; [obs.) 

RUFFLE, n. 1. A strip of plaited cambric, or other fine 
cloth, attached to some border of a garment, as to the wrist. 
band or bosom. 2 Disturbance; agitation; comm Uon. 
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RUFFLE, ?». A particular beat of the drum, being a low, 

RUFF, $ vibrating sound, not so loud as thc roll, used 
on certain occasions in military affairs, as a mark of re- 
spect. 

RUFFLE, v.t. To bent the ruff or rufie of the drum. 

RUFFLED, pp. or a. Disturbed; agitated; furnished with 
ruffles. 

RUF FLE-LESS, e. Having no ruffles. 

RUFFLE-MENT, a. Act of ming. 

I RUFFLER, n. A bully; a swaggerer. l 

RYE TEINS, ppr. Disturbing; agitating ; furnishing with 
ruflles. 

RUF'FLING, ». Commotion; disturbance ; agitation. 

ay tet ppr. Beating a roll of the drum. 

RUF FLING, à. A particular beat or roll of the drum, used 

RUFFING, 5 on ccrtain occasions as a mark of respect. 

RÜ'FOUG, e. (L. rufus; Sp. rufo.) Reddish; of a reddish 
color, or, rather, of a bro rod .—Lindley. 

RUF'TER-HQOD, n. In falconry, a hood to be worn by a 
hawk when she is first drawn.— Bailey. 

RUG, ». (D. raig ; G. rauch; Sw. rugg ; Dan. rug.) 1. A 
coarse, nappy, woolen cloth used for a bed-cover, and, in 
modern times particularly, for covering the carpet before 

a fire-place. 2. A rough, woolly, or shaggy dog. 

RUG'-GOWNED, a. V earing a coarse gown or rug. 

RÜGATE, a. Wrinkled; having alternate ridges and de- 

ressions.— Dana. 

RUG'GED, a. (from the root of rug, rough, which see.) 1. 
Full of asperities on the surface; broken into sharp or ir- 
regular pointa or crags, or otherwise uneven, as a road 
Or country. 2 Not neat or regular. 3. grt lab 
roughness, harshness, turbulence, as a beard.- 
Sourness or severity; as, a rugged humor; a rugged 
winter; a rugged line in a poem ; rugged looks. 4. Shag- 
gy; as, a ged bear. Shak.—S. In botany, scabrous ; 
covered with tubercles or stiff points. —Syn. Rough; un- 
even; wrinkled; cragged; coarse; rude; harsh; hard; 
crabbed; severe; austere; surly; sour; frowning; vio- 
lent; boisterous; tumultuous; turbulent; stormy; tem- 

. pestuous; inclement. 

RUG'GED.-LY, adv, In a rough or rugged manner. 

RUG'GED-NESS, ». 1. The quality or state of being rug- 
ged; w Zwaan asperity of surface. 2. Roughness of 
temper; harshness; surliness. 3. Coarseness; rudeness 
of manners. 4. Storminess; boisterousness. 

t RUGTN, n. A nappy cloth.— Wiseman. 

ROGINE (rigen? m. [Fr.] A surgeon's rasp.—Skarp. 

RÜ'GOSE, i i rugosus.) Wrinkled; full of wrinkles. 

RÜ'GOUS, iseman.—2, In botany, a leaf is said to be ru- 
gose when the veins are more contracted than the disk, so 
that the latter rises ipto little inequalities, as in sage, prim- 
rose, cowslip, &c. 

RUSO TT n. A state of being wrinkled.—SmitÀ. Lit. 

us 

RON, x. (Fr. ruine; L. Sp. ruina; It. ruina.) 1. That 
change oí any thing which destroys it, or entirely defeats 
its object, or unfits it for use. 2. That which ceatroye as, 
“the errors of young men are the ruin of business.” 
Bacon.—3. Ruin, more generally ruins, the remains of a 
decayed or demolished city, house, fortress or any work 
of art or other thing; as, the ruins of Palmyra. 4. The de- 
cayed or enfeebled remains of a natural object. 5. The 
cause of destruction.—Syn. Destruction; downfall; per- 
dition; fall; overthrow; subversion; defeat; bane; pest; 
mischief. 

ROIN, s. t. (Fr. ruiner.) 1. To demolish; to pull down, 
burn, or otherwise destroy. 2. To subvert; to destroy. 
3. To destroy ; to bring to an end. 4. To destroy in any 
manner. 5. To counteract; to defeat. 6. To deprive of 
felicity or fortune. 7. To impoverish. 8. To bring to 
everlasting uo A 

RUTIN, v. í. 1. To fall into ruins. 2. To run to ruin; to fall 
into decay or be dilapidated. 3. To be reduced; to be 
brought to poverty or misery. 

1 ROIN-ATE, v.t To demolish; to subvert; to destroy ; to 
rcduce to poverty. 

f RU-IN-A'TION, n. Subversion; overthrow; demolition. 

RÜTNED, pp. or a. Demolished ; destroyed; subverted; 
reduced to poverty ; undone. 

RU'IN-ER, n. One who ruins or destroys.— Chapman. 

ROIN-I-FORM, a. (L. ruina and form.) Having the appear- 
ance of ruins, or the ruins of houses. 

ROTN-ING, ppr. Demolishing ; subverting; destroying; re- 
ducing to poverty ; bringing to endless misery. 

ROIN-OUS, a. (L. ruinosus; Fr. rwineuz.] 1. Fallen to 
ruin; entircly gone to decay; as, the ruinous condition of 
&structure. 2 Bringing or tending to bring certain ruin. 
3. Composed of ruins; consisting in ruins. Zs., xvii, 1.— 
Syn. Dilapidated ; decayed ; demolished ; pernicious ; de- 
structive; baneful; wasteful; injurious ; mischievous. 

ROIN-OUS.LY, edv. In a ruinous manner; destructively. 
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ROTN-QUS-NESGS, s. A ruinous state or quality. 

RÜL'A-BLE,e. Subject to rule; accordant to rule.— Dacon, 

ROLE, w. [W. rheol; Amn. reol; Sax. regol, reogol; Sw, 
Dan, G, D. regel; Fr. regle.) 1. Supremc command or 
authority; as, to bear rule. 2, That by which any thing 
ia to be adjusted or regulated, or to which it is to be con- 
formed. 3. An instruinent by which lines are drawn, or 
short Icngths measured. 4. Establishcd mode or course 
of procceding prescribed in private life. 5, That which is 
established for guidance and direction in any art or science. 
—6. In monasteries, corporations, or societies, that which is 
established for the direction of the society and its particu- 
lar members.—7. In courts, rules are the determinations and 
orders of court, to be observed by its officers in conduct- 
ing the business of the court.—8. [n arithmetic and algebra, 
a determinate mode prescribed for performing any opera- 
tion and producing a certain result.—9. In grammar, an 
established form of construction in a particular class of 
words; or the expression of that form in words.—Rule of 
three, In. arithmetic, is that which teaches how to find a 
fourth proportional number to three others which are 
given.—SvN. Governmcnt; sway; empire; control; di- 
rection; regulation ; law; canon; precept; maxim; guide ; 
order ; method. 

ROLE, vc. t. 1. To govern; to control the will and actions 
of others, either by arbitrary power and authority, or by 
established laws. 2, To govern the movements of things ; 
to conduct; to manage; to control 3. To manage; to 
conduct, in almost any manner. 4. To settle as by a rule. 
5. To mark with lines by a ruler. 6. To establish by de- 
cree or decision; to determine, as a court. 

ROLE, v. £ 1. To have power or command; to exercise 
supreme authority. Ray.—2. In law, to decide; to lay 
down and settle, as ü rule or order of court.—3 Among 
merchants, to stand or maintain a level; aa, prices rule 
lower than formerly. 

ROL ED, pp. Governed; controlled ; conducted; managed; 
established by decision. 

RÜL'ER, ». One who governs, whether emperor, king, pope, 
Or governor; any one who exercises supreme power over 
others. 2. One who makes or executes laws in a limited 
or free government. 3. A rule; an instrument of wood 
or metal with straight edges or sides, by which lines are 
drawn on paper, parament, or other substance. 

RŪLING, ppr. 1. Having control over the will and actions 
of intelligent beings, or the movements of other physical 
bodies, 2. Marking by a ruler. 3. Deciding; determin- 
ing. 4. a. Having predominance or control; as, a ruling 
principle—Syn. Predominant; chief; controlling; gov- 
Brie; prevailing; prevalent. 

ROL‘ING-LY, ads. Controllingly. 

1 RÜL'Y, a. (from rule.) Orderly; easily restrained. 

RUM, n. 1. Spirit distilled from cane juice, or from the 
scummings of the juice from the boiling-house, or from 
the treacle or molasses which drains from sugar, or from 
dunder, the lees of former distillations. 2. À low, cant 

« Word for a country parson.— Swift. 

RUM,a, Old-fashioned ; queer; odd.—Smart. [A cant word.) 

RUN"'-BUD, n. A grog-blossom; a redness on the nose o? 
face caused by hard drinking.—Rush. [ America.) 

RUM'BLE (rumb)), v. i. |D. rommelen; G. rummeln ; Dan. 
rwmler.] To make a low, heavy, continued sound. 

grob n. A seat for servants behind a carriage. [En- 

a 
RUM'BLER, n. The person or thing that rumbles, 
RUN'BLING, ppr. or a. Making a low, heavy, continued 


sound. 
RUMBLING, n. A low, heavy, continued sound.—Jer., xivil. 
RUN'BLING-LY, adv. In a rumbling manner. 


RUMEN, ^. fu) The cud of a ruminant; also, the upper 
stomach of animals which chew the cud. 

RÜ'MI-NANT, e. (Fr.; L.rumino])] Che the cud ; hav- 
ing the property of chewing again what been swab 


lowed.— Ray. 

RÜMENANT, n. An animal that chews the cud, as the ox, 
camel, deer, goat, &c.—Ray. ‘ 

RU-MI-NAN'TIA, n. pl. An order of herbivorous animals 
which chew again what has been slightly chewed and 
swallowed. They have four stomachs. 

RÜ'MI-NANT-LY, adv. By chewing. 

ROMI-NATE, v. i (Fr. ruminer; L. rumino.) 1. To chew 
the cud; to chew a what has been slightly chewed 
and swallowed. 2. To muse ; to meditete ; to think again 
and again; to ponder. 

RÜ'MI-NATE, v.t. 1. To chew over a 
to meditate over and ovcr again.— 

RO'MI-NATE, la. In Botany, pierced by numerous nar 

RÜ'MLI-NA-TED, § row cavities full of dry, cellular matter 
like the albumen of a nutmeg.— Lindley. 

RÜ'MLNA-TED, pp. Chewed again; mused on. 

RÜ'MI-NX-TING, ppr. or a. Chewing the cud; musing. 

| RU-MI-NATION, n. [L. rvmínatio.] 1. The act of chewing 
the cud. 2 The power or property of chewing the cud 


n. 2 To muse on 
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9 A masing a: continued thinking on a subject; delier- 
ate meditation or reflection. 

BO'M1-NA-TOR, n. One who rumipates or muses on any 
subject; one who pauses to deliberate and consider. 

RUM'MAQGE, n. A searching carefully by looking into every 
corner, and by tumbling over things. 

RUM'MAGE, c. t. (qu. L. rimor, or Fr. remuer.) To search 
uarrowly by looking into every corner and turning over 
or removing goods or other things.—Dryden. 

BUM MAÓGE, v. i To search a place narrowly by looking 
among things.—Swift. 

RUM'MAQ ED, pp. Searched in every corner. 

RUM'MA-GING, ppr. Searching in every corner. 

; RUM'MER, r. ID. roemer.) A glass or drinking cup. 

ROMOR, s. (L.] 1. Flying or popular report; a current 
story passing from one person to another, without any 
known ori for the truth of it. 2 Report of a fact; 
a story well authorized. 3. Fame; reported celebrity. 

RÜ'MOR, v. t. To report; to tell or circulate a report. 

ROMORED, pp. or e. Told among the people; reported. 

RUÜMOR-ER, n. A reporter; a teller of news.—Sàak. 

RUNOR-ING, ppr. Reporting; telling of news. 

f RÜNOR-OUS, e. Famous; notorious.— Bale. 

RUMP, x. (G. rumpf; Sw. rumpa; Dan. rumpe or rompe.) 
1. The end of the backbone of an animal with the parts 
adjacent. 2. The buttocks. Rump Parliament, in English 
Aistory, a name of contempt given to the remnant of the 
Long Parliament, which, in 1659, after Richard Cromwell 
had resigned the protectorate, was assembled by a coun- 
cil of officers. One who had been a member of this par- 
lament, or who favored it, was called a rumper.— Brande. 

RUN'PLE (rumpi), v. t. (D. rompelen.] To wrinkle; to 
make uneven; to form into irregular inequalities. 

RUM'PLE, n. A fold or pit —Dryden. 

RUM'PLED, pp. Formed into irregular wrinkles or folds. 

RUMPLESS, a. Destitute of a tail.— Lawrence. 

QUNPLING, ppr. Making uneven. 

RUM'PUS, s. A disturbance; noise and confusion. (Lov, 
but used colloquially in England and America.] 

RUN, v. € ; pret. ran or run; pp. run. (Sax. rennan ; Goth. 
finnan ; D. rennen ; G. rennen, rinnen.) 1. To move or 

ass in almost any manner, as on the or on wheels, 
. To move or pass on the feet with celerity or rapidity, 


Scripture, to pursue or practice the dutied b] r#ligion. Gat, 
Y., 7,—56. In elections, to have interest or fuor ; to be sup 
ported by votes, as a candidate for office. 

To run after. 1. To pursue or follow. 29. To search for; to 
endeavor to find or obtain.— To run a£, to attack with the 
horns, as a bull.— To run away, to fice; to escape.—To run 
away with. 1. To hurry without deliberation. 2. To con- 
vey away, or to assist in escape or elopement.— To run in, 
to enter; to step in.— To run into, to enter.— To run in 
trust, to run in debt ; to get credit ; (obs.]—-To run ín with. 
1. To close ; to comply ; to agree with ; [unusual] 2. To 
make toward ; to near ; to sail close to.—To run down a 
coast, to sail along iL.—To run on. 1. To be continued. 
9, To talk incessantly. 3. To continue a course. 4. To 
press with jokes or ridicule; to abuse with sarcasms; to 
bear hard on.— To run over, to overflow.— To run out. 1. 
To come to an end; to expire. 2. To spread exubcrantl 
3. To expatiate. 4. To be wasted or exhausted. 5. To 
become poor by extravagance. - To run riot, to go to the 
utmost excess.—To run up, to rise; to swell; to amount 

RUN, v. t. 1. To drive or push; [in a general sense.) 2. To 
drive; to force. 3 To cause to be driven. 4. To melt 
to fuse, 5. To incur; to encounter; to run the risk or 
hazard of losing one's property. 6. To venture; to haz- 
ard. 7. To smuggle; to import or export without pay- 
ing the duties required by law. 8. To pursue in thought; 
to carry in contemplation. 9. To push; to thrust. 10. 
To ascertain and mark by metes and bounds. 11 To 
cause to ply; to maintain in running or passing. 12. To 
cause to pass. 13. To found; to shape, form, or make in 
a mold ; to cast. 

To run down. 1. In hunting, to chase to weariness—2. In 
navigation, to run down a vesedl, is to run against her, end 
on, and sink her. 3. To crush; to overthrow ; to over- 
bear.—To run hard. 1. To press with jokes, sarcasm, or 
ridicule. 2. To urge or press importunately.— To run 
ever. 1. To recount in a cursory manner; to narrate 
hastily. 2. To consider cursorily. 3. To pass the eye 
over hastily — To run out. 1. To thrust or push out; to 
extend. 2. To waste; to exhaust.— To run through, to 
expend; to waste.—To run up. 1. To increase; to cn- 
large by additions. 2. To thrust up, as any thing long ana 
slender. 


by leaps, or long, quick stepe. 3. To use the legs in mov- | RUN, n. 1. The act of running. 2 Coarse; motion. 3. 


ing; to step; as, to rus alone. 4. To move in a hurry. 
5. To proceed along the surface ; to extend ; to spread, as 
& fire. 6. To rush with violence. 7. To perform a pass- 
age by land or water; to pass or go, as ships, stage-coach- 
es, &c. & To contend in a race. 9. To flee for escape. 
10. To depart privately ; to steal away; as, to run from a 
master.— Shak. 11. To flow in any manner, slowly or 
rapidly; to move or pass, as a fluid. 12. To emit; to let 
Gow ; as, “rivers run potable gold."—Milton. 13. To be 
liquid or fluid, as ice. 14. To be fusible; to melt, as an 
ore. 15. To fuse; to melt, as a metal. 16. To turn, asa 
spindle or wheel 17. To pass; to proceed. 18. To flow, 
as words, language, or periods. 19. To pass, as time. 20. 
To have a legal course; to be attached to; to have legal 
effect, as interest on a debt. 21. To have a course or di- 
rection. 22. To pass in thought, speech, or practice, as 
from subject to subject. 23. To be mentioned cursorily 
or in few words. 24. To have a continued tenor or eourse, 
ms discourse. 25. To be in motion; to speak incessantly, 
as one's tongue. 26. To be busied ; to dwell, as the mind. 
21. To be popularly known ; as, to run by a name.—Tem- 
ple. 23. To received; to have reception, success, or 
continuance, as a pamphlet.—Joknson. 29. T'o proceed in 
succession. JO. To pass from one state or condition to 
another; as, to run distracted. 31. To proceed in a train 
of conduct. 32. To be in force, as a law.— Bacon. 33. To 
be generally received, as a report. —Knolles. 34. To be 
carried ; to extend ; to rise; as, a controversy runs high. 
35. To have a track or course. 36. To extend; to lie in 
continued length, as e vein of ore. 37. To have a certain 
direction. 38. To pass in an orbit of any figure, as a heav- 
enly body. 39. To tend in growth or progress; as, to run 
to weeds. 40. To grow exuberantly ; as, a vegetable runs 
to leaves. — Mortimer. 41. To discharge pus or other mat- 
fer. as a sore. 42. To reach; to extend to the remem- 
brance of; as, the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary. 43. To continue in time, before it becomes due 
and payable, as a note of hand. 44. To continue in effect, 
force, or operation, as a statute.—Wheaton's Rep. 45. To 
press with numerous demands of payment. 46. To pass 
or fall into fault, vice, or misfortune. 47. To fall or pass 
by gradual changes; to make a transition; as, colors rua 
into one another.— Watts. 48. To have a general tenden- 
Cy. 49. To proceed as on a ground or principle ; as, upon 
that the argument runs.—Atterbury ; [rare.] 50. To pass 
or proceed in conduct or management. 51. To creep; to 
snove by creeping or crawling, as a snake or víne. 52. To 
alide, as a "edge or sled. 53. To dart; to shoot, as a me- 
feor. 54. To fly; to move in the air, as clouds.—55. In 


Flow. 4. Course; process; continued series. 5. Way; 
will; uncontrolled course. 6. General reception ; contin- 
ued success 7. Modish or popular clamor. 8. A general 
or uncommon pressure on a bank or treasury for payment 
of its notes, 9. The aftmost part of a ship's bottom 10. 
The distance sailed by a ship. 11. A voyage; also, an 
agreement tie datori to work a passage from one place 
to another. 12. A pair of millstones. 13. Prevalence.— 
14. In America, a small stream ; a brook.—7n the long run 
(at the long run not so generally used] signifies the whole 
process or course of taken together ; in the final re- 
sult; in the conclusion or end.— The run of mankind, the 

anak of people. 

RUN'A-GATE, n. [Fr. runagat.] A fugitive; an apostato; 
a rebel; a vagabond.— Sidney. 

RUN'A-W Y, n. [run and away.) One who flies from dan- 
ger or restraint; one who deserts lawful service ; a fagi 
tive. —Shak. 

t RUN-ECA' TION, n. [L. runcatio.) A weeding.— Evelyn. 

RUN'CI-NATE, a. [L. runcina, a saw.) In botany, a runci- 
nate leaf is a sort of pinnatifid leaf, with the lobes convex 
before and straight behind, like the teeth of a double saw 
as in the dandelion. 

RUNDLE (rundh, n. (from round, G. rund.) 1. A round; 
a step of a ladder.—Duppa. 92. Something put round an 
axis; a peritrochlum. 

RUND'LET, ] a. (from round.] A small barrel holding from 

RUN'LET, te to 20 gallons.— Encyc. 

RONE, n. e Runic letter or character.—Temple. Ses 
Runic, 

RÜ'NER, n. A bard or learned man among the ancient 
Goths.— Temple. See RUNIC. 

RID ES, n. pl. Gothic characters, poetry, or rhymes. = 


RUNG, pret. and pp. of ring. 

RUNG, *. A floor-timber in a ship, whence the upper end 
is called a rung-head.— Mar. Dict. 

RÜ'NIE, a. (W. rhin ; Ir. run ; Goth. runa ; Sax. run.] An 
pog applied to the language and letters of the ancieut 


0 

RUN'LET, x. 1. A little run or stream; a brook. 2. Sos 
RUNDLET. m 

tRUN'NEL, n. A rivulet or small brook.--Fairfar. 

RUNNER, s. 1. One who runs; that which runs. 2 A 
racer. 3. A messenger. 4. A thread-like stem, running 
along the nd, as in the strawberry, and taking root 
5. One of the stones of a mill. 6. A bird. 7. A rope used 
to inerease the power of atackle. 8. A support of a sleigh 
or sled. 
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RUN'NET, s. [D. runzel ; G. rinnen ; Sax. gerunnen. It is 
also written rennet, which ace.) The prcpered stomach 
or the coagulated milk found in the stomachs of calves or 
other sucking quadrupeds. 

RUNNING, ppr. 1. Moving or going with rapidity ; flowing. 
2 a. Kept for the rece.—Lew. 3. In succession ; without 
any intervening day, year, &c. 4. Discharging pus or 
other matter. 

RUNNING, n. 1. The act of running or passing with speed. 
2. That which runs or flows. 3. The discharge of an ulcer 
or other sore. 

RUN'NING-FIGIIT (-fite), n. A battle in which one party 
flees and the other pursucs, but the party flecing keeps up 
the contest. 

RUN'NING-FIRE, n. A term used when troops fire rapidly 
in succession.-— Cam s Mil. Dict. I 

RUN'NING-RIG'GING, n. SceeRiooNOG. 

RUN‘NING-TITLE, ». In printing, the title of a book that 
is continued from page to page on the upper margin. 

RUNNION, n. (Fr. rogner.) A paltry, scurvy wretch. 

RUNT, n. (D. rund.) Any animal small below the natural 
or usual size of the species. 

RU-PEE’, n. [P:rs.) An East Indian coin and money of ac- 
count The current silver rupce is valued at 2s. sterling, 
or 46 cents; the sicca rupee of account at 2s. 6d., or 58 
cents; the gold rupee at 29s. 2d., or nearly 7 dollars.— 
M: Culloch. 

RUPTION, 2. (L. ruptio. Breach; a break or bursting 
open.— Wiseman. 

RUPTURE (ruptyur), n. (Fr.; L. ruptus.) 1. The act of 
breaking or bursting; the state of being broken or vio- 
lently parted. 2 Hernia; a preternstural protrusion of 
the contents of the abdomen. 3. Interruption of peace or 
concord, either between individuals or nations; between 
nations, open hostility or war.—Syn. Breach; break; 
burst; disruption; dissolution. 

RUPTURE, v.t. To break; to burst; to part by violence. 

RUPTURE, v. i. To suffer a breach or disruption. 

RUP'TURE-WORT, n. A plant of the genus herniaria, and 
another of the genus linum, 

RUPTURED, pp. or a. Broken; burst. 

RUP'TUR-ING, ppr. Breaking; bursting. 

RURAL, a. (Fr.; L. asss | 1. Pertaining or belonging 
to the country, as distinguished from a city or town; suit- 
ing the country, or resembling it; rustic.—Sidney. 2. Per- 
taining to farming or agriculture; as, rural economy. 

RURAL DEAN, x. An ecclesiastic who had the care and 
inspection of a deanery, or subdivision of an archdeaconry, 
under the direction of the bishop. The office has, to a 

eat extent, fallen into disuse.—P. Cyc. 

RGRAL-IST, m. One who leads a rural life.— Coventry. 

RÜ'RAL-LY, adv. As in the country.— Wakefeld. 

RÜ'RAL-NESS, n. The quality of being ruraL— Dict. 

$1 RU-RI€O-LIST, n. (L. rwricola.] An inhabitant of the 
country.—Di 

t RU-RIQ'EN-OUS, a. [L. rus] Born in the country. 

ie n. [Fr] Artifice; trick; stratagem; wile; fraud; 

eceit.—Ray. 

ROSE DE GUERRE' (rüze de gar), n. (Fr.) A stratagem 


of war. 

RUSH, 2. ‘Sax. rics or risc; L. ruscus.] 1. A plant grow- 
ing mostly in wet ground. Some species are used in bot- 
toming chairs, plaiting mats, making ruah-candles, &c. 
2. Any thing proverbially worthless or of trivial value. 

RUSH, v. i. (Sax. reosan, hreosan, or resan; Sw. rusa ; Ger. 
rauschen; D. ruischen.) 1. To move or drive forward 
with impetuosity, violence, and tumultuous rapidity. 2. 
To enter with undue eagerness, or without due delibera- 
tion and preparation. 

t RUSH, v. t. To push forward with violence. 

RUSH, n. A driving forward with eagerness and haste; a 
violent motion or course. 

RUSH-BOTTOMED, a. Having a bottom made with 
rushes.— Irving. 

RUSH-CAN-DLE, n. A small blinking taper, made 
stripping a rush, except one small strip of the bark, whic 
holds the pith together, and dipping it in tallow.—JoAnson. 

RUSH-LIGHT (Hte), n. 1. The light of a rush-candle ; a 
small, feeblc light. 2. A rush-candle. 

RUSH'-LIKE, a. Rescmbling a rush; weak. 

RUSHED (rusht) 1. Pret. of rush. See the verb. 2.4 
Abounding with rashes.— Warton: 

RUSH'ER, n. 1, One who rushes forward.— Whitlock. 2. 
One who formerly strewed rushes on the floor at dances. 

RUSH1-NESS, n. state of abounding with rusbes. 

RUSHING, ppr. Moving forward with impetuosity. 

RUSHING, a. A violent driving cf any thing; rapid or tu. 
multuous course.—Jsa., xvii. 

RUSHY, a. 1. Abounding with rushes. 2. Made of rushes. 

RUSK, a. 1. A kind of light cake. 2 Hard bread for stores. 

RUS'MA, n. A brown and light iron substance, with half 
as much quicklime stecped in water, of which the Turk. 
ish women make their psilothron to take off their hair. 
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ROSS, a. (Sw. ryss.) Pertaining to the Russ or Russians. 

ROSS, z. The language of the Russ or Russians. 

RUS'SET, a. (Fr. rouz, rousse; It. rosso; Bp. roso, roza 
L. russus.] 1. Of a reddish-brown color. 92. Coarse 
homespun ; rustic. (Russety is but little used.] 

RUS'SET, n. A country dress.— Dryden. 

RUS'SET, ja A kind of apple, of a russet color and 

RUS'SET-ING, § rough skin. 

RUS'SET-Y, a. Of a russet color. 

ROSSIA LÉATH'ER (rü'sh& or rush'ü lefh'er), n. A soft 
kind of leather. made in Russia. It is curried with the 
empyreumatic oil of birch bark, and, being proof against 
insects, and not subject to mold, is much used in Dos 
binding.— Ure. 

RÜS'SIAN (rü'shan. This bas, till of late, been the universal 
pronunciation, but in London rüsk'an has now become 

revalent—Smart) a. Pertaining to Russia. 

RUS'SIAN (rü'shan or rush'an), n. A native of Russia. 

RUST, ^. [Sax. rust; D. roest; Ger., Sw. rost ; Dan. rust.} 
1. Tbe red or orange-colored coating on iron exposed to 
moist air; an oxyd of iron, which forms a rough coat on 
its surface. The term is sometimes applied to any metal- 
lic o en 2. Loss of power by inactivity, ns metals lose 
their brightness and smoothness when not used. 3. An 
foul matter contracted. 4. Foul,extraneous matter. 5. 
disease in grain, a kind of dust which gatbers on the stalks 
and leaves; in reality, a parasitic fungus or mushroom. 

RUST, v. i. (Sax. rustian ; W. rhydu.) 1. To contract rust; 
to be oxydized and contract & roughness on the surface. 
2. To degenerate in idleness; to become dull by inaction. 
3. To gather dust or extraneous matter. 

RUST, v.t. 1. To cause to contract rust. 2. To impair by 
time and inactivity. 

RUST'-€OL-ORED (-kul-lurd), a. Having the color of iror 
rust. 

RUSTED, pp. Affected with rust. 

RUS'TI€, n. An inhabitant of the country —Syn. Country: 
man; swain; peasant; hind; bumpkin; clown. 

RUSTIC, Ja. [L. rusticus.) 1. to the coun- 

RUS'TI€-AL, § ul rural 2. Characterized by rudeness 
plainness, or simplicity ; as, a rustic people ; a rustic dwell- 
ing; a rustic dance; rustic virtue.—3. In architecture, 9 
term denoting a kind of masonry, the joints of which are 
worked with grooves or channels, to render them con 
spicuous. The surface of the work is sometimes rough, 
and sometimes even or smooth. Gloss. of Archit.—SYNn. 
Rural; country ; rude ; unpolished ; inelegant ; untaught, 
awkward; rough; coarse; plam; unadorned; simple 
artless ; honest. 

RUS'TI€-LQOK-ING, a. A pearing to be rustic. 

RUSTI€-AL-LY, ade. Rudely; coarsely; without refine 
ment or elegance.— Dryden. 

RUSTI€-AL-NESS, n. The quality of being rustical; rude. 
ness; coarseness; want of refinement. 

RUS'TI€-ATE, v. £ (L. rusticor.) To dwell or reside in the 
country.—Pope. 

RUS'TI€-ATE, v. t. To compel to reside in the country 
to banish from a town or co for a time. 

RUSTI€-i-TED, 1. Compelled to reside in the cour- 
t a, In architecture, having the character of rustic 
wor! 

RUS'"TI€-À-TING, ppr. Compelling to reside In the country. 

RUS-TI€-A"TION, x. 1. Residence in the country.—2. In 
universities and colleges, the punishment of a student for 
some offense, by compelling bim to leave the institution 
and reside for a time in the country. 

RUS-TICT-TY (rus-tis'e-te), n. [L. rustictas; Fr. rusticité.) 
Tbe qualities ot a countryman ; rustic manners; rudeness . 
coarseness; simplicity; artlessness.— Addison. 

RUST'-LY, adv. In a rusty state.—Sidney. 

RUST'I-NESS, ». [from rusty.) The state of being rusty 

RUSTING, ppr. Contracting rust; causing to rust. 

RUS'TLE (rus?) v. i. (Sax. hristlen ; Ger. rasseln ; Sw. ross 
la] To make a quick succession of small sounds, like 
the rubbing of silk cloth or dry leaves. 

RUSTLER, * One who rustles. 

RUSTLING (rasling), ppr.ora. Making the sound of silk 
cloth when rubbe 

RUS'TLING, x. A quick succession of small sounds, as a 
brushing among dry leaves or straw. 

RUSTY, a. 1. Covered or affected with rust. 2. Dull; tm. 

aired by inactioa or ncglect of use. 3. Surly; morosa 
"y Covered with foul or extraneous matter; as, rusty 
bacon. 

RUT, a. (Fr. rut; Arm. rut] The copulation of deer. 

RUT, v. í. To lust, as deer. 

RUT, v». t. 1. To cut or penetrate in ruts, as roads. 2 Te 
cut a line on the soil with a spade.—Gardner. ^3. To cor 
er.—, 

RUT, n. (It rotaia ; L. rote.) The track of a wheel 

ROTA BAGA, 2. Tbe Swedisk turnip. 

! RÜTH, n. [from rue.) 1. Mercy; pity: tenderness; sor. 
row for the miscry of anothcr. 2 Misery; sorrow. 


———— 


SAL 
EUTHTUE & 1. Rueful; woeful; sorrowful. 2. Merci- 
ul 


° ROTHTUL-LY, adv. 1. Woefully; sadly.— Knolles. 2. 
Sorrowfully; mournfully.—Spenser. 

RÜTH'LESS, a. Crue); pitiless; barbarous; inscnsible to 
the miscries of others.— Po 


RÜTITLESS-LY, adv, Without pity; cruclly ; barbarously. , 


RÜTH'LESS-NESS, n. Want of compassion; insensibility 
to the distresses of others. 

ROTIL, Jn. Anoreoftitanium, of a reddish-brown color, 

RÜ'TILE, § sometimes passing into red.— Dana. 

ROTI-LANT, a. (L. rutilans, rutilo.) Shining.—Evelyn. 

' RÜTI-LATE, v. £. (L. rutilo.] To shine; to emit rays of 
light.— Ure. š 

KUT'TED, pp. Cut or penetrated in ruts. See the verbs. 

‘RUTTER, n. (Ger. reiter; D. ruiter.) A horseman or 
trooper. 

1 RUT'TER-KIN, a. A word of contempt; an old, crafty 
fox or beguller. 

tRUTTI-ER, n. (Fr. routier, from route.) Direction of the 
road or course at sea; an old traveler acquainted with 
roads; an old soldier.—Cotgrave. 

RUT UNG, ppr. or a. Copulating or breeding. See the 

Lustful; libidinous.— Shak. 


8. 

RUTTISH, a. [from re] 

RUT'TISH-NESS, n. e state or quality of being ruttish. 

RUTTLE, for rattle.—Burnet. | Not much used. 

RY-A€'O-LITE, n. (Gr. jvat and Aos.) A species of glassy 
feldspar.— Dana. 

RYAL, n. A coin. Sæ Rrax. 

RYDER, n. A clause added to a bill in Parliament. 

RYE (ri), x. (Sax. ryge; D. rogge; Ger. rocken ; Dan. rog 
or rug ; Sw.rag or rog ; W.rhyg.] 1. An esculent grain, 
of the genus secale, of a quality inferior to wheat, but more 
hardy, and much cultivated. 2. A disease in a hawk. 

CTE-GRÁSS,n. A popular name of lolium perenne, a grass- 
like pant which is sometimes cultivated for cattle in En- 
Ke ; also, of hordeum murinum, a species of barley. 

RY'OT, n. In Hindostan, a peasant or cultivator of the soil. 


S. 


S the nineteenth letter of the English alphabet, is a sibi- 

9 lant articulation, and numbered among the semi-vowels. 
It represents the hissing made by driving the breath be- 
tween the end of the tongue and the roof of the mouth, 
just above the upper teeth. It has two uses: one to ex- 
press a mere hissing, as in sabbath, sack, sin, this, thus ; the 
other a vocal hissing, precisely like that of z, as in muse, 
wise, pronounced muze, wize. It generally has its hissing 
sound at the beginning of all proper English words, but in 
the middle and end of words its sound is to be known 
only by usage. In a few words, it is silent, as in isle and 
viscount, 

Asa numeral, 8. denoted seven.—In books of navigation and 
in common usage, S. standa for south; S. E. for southeast ; 
S. W. for southwest ; S. 8. E. for south southeast; 8. S. W. 
for south southwest, &c. 

SA'BA-ISM. See SABIANISM. 

* SAB'A-OTH, n. (Heb. mina, armies.) Armies; a word 
used, Rom., ix., 29; James, v., 4, "the Lord of Sabaoth.” 

BAB-BA-TA'RI-AN, n. [from sabbath.) 1,One who regards 
the seventh day of the week as holy, ably to the let- 
ter of the fourth commandment in the decalogue. There 
were Christians in the early Church who held this opinion ; 
and one sect of Baptists, commonly called Seventh-day 
Daptists, do so now. 2. A strict observer of the sabbath. 

8AB-BA-TARI-AN, a. Pertaining to the Sabbath, or to the 
tenets of Sabbatarians.—Mw 

SAB-BA-TA'RI-AN-ISM, n. The tenets of Sabbatarians. 

SABBATH, n. (Heb. paw, rest; L. sabbatum.] 1. The day 
which God appointed to be observed as a day of rest from 
all secular labor or employments, and to be kept holy and 

nsecrated to his service and worship. Sunday is the 
Christian Sabbath or Lord's day; Saturday the Jewish 

abbath. Sunday is the mere name of the day ; Sabbath is 
the name of the institution. 2. Intermission of pain or 
sorrow ; time of rest, 3. The Sabbatical ycar among the 
Israelites.—Lev., xxv. 

BAB'BATH-BREAK-ER, n. (Sabbath and break.] One who 
profanes the Sabbath by violating the laws of God or man, 
which enjoin the religious observance of that day. 

BSABBATH-BREAK-ING, n. A profanation of the Sabbath 
by violating tbe injunction of the fourth commandment, 
or the municipal laws of a state which require the ob- 
servance of that day as holy time. 

BAB'BATH-LESS, a. Without intermission of labor.— 


A. 
BAB-BATTO, 2a. (Fr. sabbatique ; L. sabbaticus.} 1. Per- 
BAB-BATTC-AL, § taining to the Sabbath. 2. Resembling 
the Sabbath ; enjoying or bringing an intermission of la- 
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SA'BER, 
SA'BRE, 
SA'BE 


SA'BER-ING, 


SAC 


bor.—Sabbatical year, in the Jewish economy, was every 
seventh year, in which the Israelites were commanded te 
suffer their fields and vineyards to rest, or lie without tillaga 
SAB'BA-TISM, n. Rest; intermission of labor. 
SA-BE'AN. See SABIAN. 
SA'BE.ISM, n. The same as Sabianism.— D Anville 
SA-BELL IAN, a. Pertaining to the heresy of Babellius. 
SA-BELLIAN, n. A follower of Sabellius, a presbyter of 
Ptolemais, in the third century, who maintained that there 
ia but one person in the Godhead, and that the Son and the 
Holy Spirit are only different powers, operations, or effices 
of the ono God, the Father.— Murdock. 
SA-BELL'IAN-18M, n. The doctrines or tenets of Sabellius. 
—Darrow, See SABELLIAN, n. 
SA'BER, e (Fr. sabre) A sword or cimiter with a broad 
SA'BRE, and heavy blade, thick at the back, and a little 
curved backward at the point; a falchion.— Sabre-tasche 
(-tash). (G. tasche! A leathern case or pocket, worn by a 
cavalry officer at the left side, suspended from the sword- 
belt.—Campbell’s Mil. Dict. 


v.t To strike, cut, or kill with a saber. 
; ir». Struck or killed with a saber. 


81. BRING, } pp. Striking or killing with a saber. 


SA'BLAN, ta. Pertaining to Saba, in Arabia, celebrated for 

SA-BE’AN, § producing aromatic plants. 

Si‘BI-AN, a. (Heb. sy.) The Sabian worship or religion 
consisted in the worship of the sun and other heavenly 
bodies, 

SA'BI-AN, n. A worshiper of the sun. 

SXABLAN-ISM, n. That species of idolatry which consisted 
in worshiping the sun, moon, and stars. 

SABINE, n. A plant; usually written savin, which see. 

SABINE, n. A small fish, which is sometimes preserved in 
oil for food. 

SA'BLE (sàbl) ^. [Russ sobol; G. zobel; Sw., Dan., D. 
sabel; Fr. zibeline.] 1. A small carnivorous gusirupee of 
the weasel family, the mustela or martes zibellina, found in 
high northern latitudes. Its fur, which consists of three 
coats, is valued in proportion as the upper or outer coat is 
abundant, black, and glossy. 92. The tur of the sable. 

SABLES a. (Fr.) Black; dark; used chiefly in poetry or in 


her EL 
irm TOLED,a. Wearing a sable-stole or vestment.- - 


i 
SAB'LIERE (sabeer), n. (Fr. 1. A sand. pit; (Httle used.) 
2. In carpentry, a piece of timber as long, but not so thick, 


SA'BRED, 


as a team.—Gwilt ; [obs.] 
SX-BÓ i" (sh-bó^, n. [Fr. sabot ; Sp. zapato.) A wooden shoe 
—Bramhall, [Not English.) 


SA'BRE. See SABER. 

SAB-U-LOST.TY, n. Sandiness; grittiness. 

SAB'U-LOUS, a. (L. sabulosus.) Sandy; gritty. 

SAC, n. (Sax. sac, saca. sace, or sacu.] 1. In English law, 
the privilege enjoyed by the lord of a manor, of holding 
courts, trying causes, and imposing fines.—2. In natural 
history, a bag or receptacle for a liquid. See SACK. 

SA'CAR. See SAKER. 

SA€-OADE' n. [Fr.) A sudden, violent check of a horse 
by M or twitching the reins on a sudden and with 
one pu 

SA€'CATE, a. (L. saccus.) In botany, having the form of a 
bag; furnished with a bag. as a petal, &c. 

SA€-CHARTE ACID, n. An uncrystallized acid product, 
formed along with oxalic during the action of nitric acid 
on sugar.— Brande, 

SA€-CH A-RIFEER-OUS, a. (L. saccharum.] Producing sugar. 

SA€-CHART.F?, v. t. To convert into sugar. 

SAC’CHA-RINE, a. [Gr. caxxap; L. saccharum.) Pertain- 
ing to sugar; having the qualities of sugar. 

SA€'EHA-ROID, 2a. (Gr. oaxxap and «ados.) Having 

SA€-CHA-ROLID'AL, 5 a texture like that of loaf-sugar ; 
most commonly, but not always, loaf-sugar. 

SA€-CHA-ROM'E-TER, n. An instrument for determining 
the quantity of saccharine matter in a liquid, as worts, &c. 

SAt-€HO-LACTIE, a. [L. saccharum.) A term in chemise 
try, denoting an acid obtained from the sugar of milk. 

SA€-€HO-LACTATE, n. In chemistry, a salt formed by the 
union of the saccholactic acid with a base. 

SAC’CULE, x. A little rack. r 

SAC-ER-DOTAL, a. [L. sacerdotalis) Pertaining to priests 
or the priesthood ; aa NE 

SAC-ER DoTAL-ISM, n. e spirit of the priesthood. 

SAC-ER-DO'TAL-LY, adv. In a sacerdotal manner. Ñ 

SACH'EL, n. (L. sacculus.) A small sack or bag; a beg in 
which lawyers and children carry papers and books. 

SA'CHEM, m. In America, a chief among some of the native 
Indian tribes. See SAGAMORE. n ; 2 

Si'CHEM-DON, n. The government or jurisdiction of e 
sachem.— Dwight. 

SACK, n. (Sax. sec, sacc; D. zak, sek; G. sack; Ir. sac 
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Arm. sach : Fr. sac.) 1. A bag, usually a large cloth bag, 
used for bulding and courcyiug corn, sinall wares, wool, 
cotton, hops. and the like. A sack of wool, in commerce, 
contains vi ponuda. 2. The measure of three bushels.— 
Johnson. 

BACK. m. (Fr. sec, sehe] 1. A Spanish wine of the dry 
kind, supposed to be sherry.—Skak.—P. Cye. 3. The name 
is now applied tu a kind of sweet wine.— P. Cye. 

SACK, a. IL. sagum. 1. Among our rude ancestors, a kind 
of cloak of a square form. 2. A loose body garment worn 
by women, and also by men. 

SACK, c. t. To put iu a sack or in bags.— Bettertom. 

SACK, v. t. (Arm. eacga ; Ir. sacham ; Sp., Port. saquear.] To 
plunder or pillage, as a town or eA 

SACK, n. The pillage or plunder of a town or city; or the 
stonn aud pluuder of a town. 

SA€R-POs' SET, n. (sack and possct.] A posset inade of 
sack, milk, and some other incredients.- Swift. 

SA€RK’AGE, n. The act of taking by storm and pillaging. 

SACK’BUT, n. [Sp. sacabucke; Port. sacabura or saquebuzo ; 
Fr. sagucbute.) A wind instrument of music; a kind of 
trumpet, said to be the same as the trombone. 

SACKCLOTH, n. (sack and cloth.) Cloth of which sacks 
are made ; coarse cloth. 

SACR'ELOTHED, a. Clothed in sackcloth. — Hall. 

SACKED (sakt), pp. Pillaged; stormed and plundered. 

SAOR'ER, n. One who takes a town or plunders it. 

SACR'FUL, n. A full sack or bag.— Swi: 

SACKING, ppr. Taking by assault and plundering. 

SACKING, n. The act of taking by storm and pillaging. 

SACK'ING, n. [Sax. seccing.] 1. Cloth of which sacks or 
bags are made. 2. The coarse cloth or canvas fastened to 
a bedstead for supporting the bed. 

SACK'LESS, «e (Sax. sacleas.) Quiet; peaceable; not 
quarrelsome ; harmless; innocent. [Local] 

SA€'RA-MENT, n. (Fr. sacrement; It, Sp. sacramento ; L. 
eacramentum.] 1. Among ancient Christian writers, a mys- 
tery; [obs] 2. An oath; a ceremony producing an obli- 
iuba. [obs.]—3. In prescnt usage, an outward and visible 
sign of an inward and spiritual grace; a solemn religious 
ordinance enjoined by Christ to be observed by his follow- 
ers. The Roman Catholic and Greek Churches have long 
held to seven sacraments, viz., baptism, confirmation, the 
eucharist, penance, extreme unction, holy orders, and 
matrimony. The Protestants maintain that there are only 
two sacraments, viz, baptism, and the eucharist or Lord's 
Supper.—Sacrament, when used without any qualifying 
term, denotes the eucharist or Lord's Supper. 

1 SA€'RA-MENT, v. t. To bind by an oath.—Laud. 

SA€-RA-MENT“AL, a. 1. Constituting a sacrament, or per- 
taining to it. 2. Bound by oath ; as, the sacramental host. 

BA€-RA-MENT'AL, n. That which relates to a sacrament. 

8A€-RA-MENT"AL-LY, adv. After the manner of a sacra- 
ment.— Hall. 

8A€-RA-MEN-TA'RI-AN, n One who rejects both the 
Roman Catholic and the Lutheran doctrine of the real 

resence of Christ's body or blood in the sacrament of the 
rd's Supper.—Afurdock. 

8A€-RA-MENT'A-RY, n. 1. An ancient book of the Roman 
Catholic Church, containing the prayers and ceremonies 
made use of in the celebration of the sacraments, 2, A 
sacramentarian; a name of reproach formerly given to 
Protestants by Roman Catholics. 

SA€-RA-MENT"'A-RY, a. Pertaining to the sacrament 

8A€-RA-MEN-TA'RI-AN, of the Lord's Supper, or to the 
sacramentaríans.— M urdock. 

SA-CRARI-UM, n. (L. A sort of family chapel in the 
houses of the Romans, devoted to some particular divinity. 


Elmes. 

! SA'€RATE, v. t. [L. sacro.) To consecrate; to dedicate. 

BÁA'CERE. See SAKER. 

BA'CERED, a. (Fr. sacré; Sp., It, Port. sacro; L. sacer.) 1. 
Pertaining to God or to his worship ; separated from com- 
mon secular uses and consecrated to God and his service. 
2. Procecding from God, and containing religious precepts ; 
as, the sucred Volume. 3. Narrating or writing facta re- 
specting God and holy things; as, the sacred penmen. 4. 
Relating to religion or the worship of God ; used for relig- 
fous purposes. 5. Set apart to some one for worsbip or 
honor: with to ; as, a temple sacred to Venus. 6. Entitled 
to reverence ; as, the sacred name of saint.—Cowley. 7. 
Inviolable, as if appropriated to a superior being; as, to 
hold cr keep sacred.—&vw. Holy; divine ; hallowed ; con- 
secrated ; dedicated ; devoted; religious; venerable; rev- 


eren 
BA'CRED-LY, ade. 1. Religiously ; with due reverence, as 
of something holy or consecrated to God. 2 Inviolably; 


strictly. 

BA'CRED-NESS, n. 1. The state of being sacred or conse- 
crated to God, to his worship, or to religious uses; holi. 
ness; sanctity. 2. Inviolableness. 

BACRIFIE, 

BACRIFIE-AL, § Johnson. 
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t SA-CRIFIE-A-BLE, a. Capable of being offered in sacri 
fice.— Brown. 

SA-CRIFIC-ANT, n. (L. secrifícans.] One who offers a 
sacrifice.—Halliwell 

18A€-RIFI-EXATOR, n. (Fr. sacrificateur.) A sacrificer; 
one who offers a sacrifice.— Brown. 

SA-CRIFIC-A-TO-RY, n, Offering sacrifice.—Skerwood. 

SA€'RI-FICE (sak're-fize), v. t. [L. sacrifico; Fr. sacrifer ° 
Sp. sacrificar; lt sacrificare.) 1. To immolate or com 
sume, partially or wholly, on the altar of God, either as an 
atonement for sin, or to procure favor, or express thank- 
fulness. 2. To destroy, surrender, or suffer to be lost for 
the sake of Adora, pomoi: 3. To devote with loss. 
4. To destroy ; to kill. 

SA€'RI-FICE (sak're-fIze), v. i. To make offerings to God 
of things consumed on the altar.—Erx,, iii. 

SA€'REFICE (sak're-fize), n. [Fr.; L. sacrificium.) 1. An 
animal or any other thing presented to God and burned 
on the altar, as an atonement for sin, or to procure favor, 
or express thankfulness.—A sacrifice differs from an obla- 
tion, by being consumed partially or wholly on the altar, 
whereas the oblation is only consecrated to God or to a re- 
ligious use, as tithes, first fruits, or contributions for relig- 
ious purposes. 2. The thing offered to God, or immo- 
lated by an act of religion. 3. Destruction, surrender, or 
loss made or incurred for gaining some object, or for 
obliging another. 4. Any thing destroyed. 

SA€’RI-FICED (sak're-fizd), pp. Offered to God upon an 
altar; destroyed, surrendered, or suffered to be lost. 

SA€'RI-FIC-ER krenten n. One who sacrifices or im- 
molates.— š 

8A€-RI-FI"CIAL (sak-re-fish' 
included in sacrifice ; consis 

SA€’RI-FIC-ING (-fiz-ing), ppr. Offering to God upon an 
altar; surrendering, or suffering to be lost; destroying. 

SAC'RI-LEGE, n. (Fr.; L. sacrilegium.) The crime of vio 
lating or profaning sacred things; or the alienating to lay 
men or to common purposes what has been appropriated 
or consecrated to religious persons or uses. 

8A€-RI-LE'GIOUS (sak-re-lé‘jus), a. [L. sacrilegus.) 1. Vio- 
lating sacred things; polluted with the crime of sacrilege. 
2. Containing sacrilege. 

SA€-RI-LE’GIOUS-LY, adv. With sacrilege; in violation of 
sacred thin 

BAC-RLLE'OIOUS-NESS, n. 1. The quality of being sacr 
legious. 2. Disposition to sacrilege. 

SA€'RI-L£-GIST, n. One who is guilty of sacrilege. 

t SA'CRING. ppr. (from Fr. sacrer.) Consecrating. 

SA'€RING-BELL, n. A small bell used in the Roman Cath» 
olic Church, to call attention to the more solemn parts of 
the service of the mass; called, also, saints’ bell, or maas 
bell.—Shak.—Gloss. of Archit. 

SA'CRIST, n. A sacristan; a person retained in a cathedral 
to copy out music for the choir, and take care of the books. 

SA€'RIST-AN, n. [Fr. sacristain ; It. sacristano ; Sp. sacrist- 
an.) An officer of the church who has the care of thu 
utensils or movables of the church. It is now corrupted 
into sezton. 

SA€'RIST-Y, n. [Fr. sacristie; Sp., It. sacristia) An apart- 
ment in a church where the sacred utensils, vestments, 
&c., are kept; now called the vestry. 

t SAC RO-SANET, a. (L. sacrosanctus.) Sacred ; inviolable. 

M 


— MOTE. 

SAD, a. (In W. sad signifies wise, prudent, sober.) 1. Af- 
fected with grief; cast down with affliction. 2. Habitually 
affected with melancholy ; not gay or cheerful. 3. Having 
the external appearance of sorrow ; as, a sad countenance. 
4. Given to seriousness; not gay, light, or volatile.— Bacon 
5. Causing sorrow or affliction; as, a sad event. 6. Dark 
colored ; [obs.] 7. aah a rpc pr sad “xq 
—Addison ; [colloquial] 8. Heavy; weighty; ponderous, 
[obs.] 9. thee firm; cohesive; opposed to light or 
Sriable ; palos Sorrowful; mournful; gloomy ; de- 
jected ; depressed ; cheerless; downcast; sedate ; serious; 

ve; grievous; afflictive; calamitous. | 

SAD'DEN (sad'n), v. t. 1. To make sad or sorrowful ; also, 
to make melancholy or gloomy. 2. To make dark-colored ; 
[obs] 3. To make heavy, firm, or cohesive; [obs.] 

SAD'DENED, pp. Made sad or gloomy. 

SADDEN-ING, ppr. Making sad or gloomy. 

SADDER, n. An abridgment or summary of the Zenda 
vesta in the modern Persian language.— Brande. 

SADDER, a. . of Sad. 

SAD'DLE (sad?), n. (Sax. sadel, sadl; D. zadel; G. sattel.) 
1. A seat to be placed on a horse's back for the rider to sit 
on.—2. Among seamen, a cleat or block of wood nailed on 
the lower yard-arms to retain the studding-sail-booms in 
their place. This term is also applied to other pieces 
of wood hollowed out; as, the saddle of the bowsprit— 
A saddle of venison or mutton, consists of the ribs on both 
sides not separated through the backbone. 


, 4 Performing sacrifice; 
g in sacrifice.—Shak. 


la. [L. sacrifcus.] Employed in sacrifice. | SAD'DLE, v. t. 1. To put a saddle on. 2. To load; to fix 


a burden on. 
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BAD'DLE-BACKED (ead1-bakt), a. Having a low back and 
an elevated neck and head, as a horse.— Far. Dict. 

BSAD'DLE-BAGS, n. pl. Bags, usually of leather, united by 
straps, for carriage on horseback, one bag on each side. 

BSAD'DLE-BOW, n. (Sax. sadL-boga.] The bows of a sad- 
dle, or the pieces which forin the front. 

BAD'DLE-CLOTH, n. A cloth under a saddle and extend- 
ing out behind; the housing. 

BSAD'DLE-MAK-ER, 2”. One whose occupation is to make 

BAD'DLER, saddles. 

SADDLE-SHAPED (-shapt), a. In geology, an epithet ap- 
plied to strata when bent on each eide of a mountain, 
without being broken at top.— Buchanan. 

8ADDLE-TREE, n. The frame of a saddle. 

SADDLED, pp. Furnished with a saddle ; loaded. 

SADDLERY R. 1. The materials for making saddles and 
harnesses. 2. The articles usually offercd for sale in a 
saddler's shop.— Booth. 3. The trade or employment of a 


saddler. 
SAD'DLING, Putting a saddle on; fixing a burden on. 
8AD-DU-C£'ÁN, a. Pertaining to the Sadducees. 
SAD'DU-CEE, n. One of a sect among the ancient Jews, 


who denied the resurrection of the body, and the exist. 
ence of angela or spirits.— Acts, xxiii., 8. 

8AD'DU.CISM, n. e tenets of the Sadducees.— More. 

SAD'DU-CIZ-ING, a. ACORDE the principles of the Sad- 
ducees; as, Sadducizing Ch Pana ede £ 

SADT-RON (sadT-urn), n. An instrument used to smooth 
clothes after washing; a flat-iron. 

SAD'LY, adv. 1. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. — Dryden. 2. 
Tob a calamitous or miserable manner. 3. Ina dark color; 

8. 

RAD'NESS, ^. 1. Sorrowfulness; mournfulness; dejection 
of mind. 2. A melancholy look; gloom of countenance. 
3. Seriousness; sedate gravity. 

SAFE, a. [Fr. sauf, sauve; L. salvus.) 1. Free from danger 
of any kind. 2 Free from hurt, injury, or damage. 3. 
Conferring mr securing from harm. 4. Not exposing 
to danger.—P fii, 5. No longer sre ada laced 
beyond the power of doing harm.—Syn. Secure; danger- 
less; unendangered; sure. 

SAFE, n. A place of safety; a fire-proof chest or closet, 
for containing money, valuable papers, &c.; a tight box 
or closet for securing provisions from noxious animale. 

t SAFE, v. t. To render safe.—Shak. 

SXFE-CON'DUET, n. [safe and conduct; Fr. sauf-conduit. 
That which gives a safe passage, either a convoy or guar 
to protect a person in an enemy's country or in a foreign 
country, or a writing, a pass or warrant of security given 
to a person by the sovereign of a country, to enable him 
to travel with safety. 

SiFE-KEEPING, n. [safe and keep.) The act of keeping 
or gern in safety from injury or from escape. 

SiFE-LODGED, a. Lodged in safety.— Carlisle. 

BAFE'GUARD,m. 1. He or that which defends or protects; 
defense; protection. 2. A convoy or guard to protect a 
traveler. 3. A passport; a warrant of security given by 
& sovereign, to protect a stranger within his territories. 
hi n outer petticoat, to save women's clothes on horse- 

ac 

SAFEGUIARD, v.t. To guard; to protect. [Little used.) 

BAFE'LI.ER, adv. comp. More safely. 

BAFE'LY-EST, adv. superl. Most ides. 

SAFELY, adv. 1. In a safe manner; without incurring 
aid 2. Without injury. 3. Without escape ; in close 
cu ; 

SAFENESS, n. 1. Freedom from danger. 92. The state 
of being safe, or of conferring safety. 

SAFETY, n. Freedom from danger or hazard. 2. Ex- 
emption from hurt, injury, or loss. 3. Preservation from 
escape; close custody. 4. Preservation from hurt. 

SAFE'TY-LAMP, n. A lamp covered with wire-gauze, to 
give light in mines, without the danger of setting fire to in- 
flammable gases. It was invented by Sir Humphrey Davy. 

SiFETY-VALVE, n. A valve fitted to the boiler of a steam- 
engine, which opens and lets out the steam, when the 
pressure within becomes too great for safety.— Francis. 

SAF'FLOW, n. The plant safflower, which see. 

BAFFLOW-ER, n. 1. An annual plant, carthamus tinctori- 
ws; also called bastard saffron. 2. A deep-red fecula 
seperated from orange-colored flowers, usually of the saf- 


flower. 

* SAFFRON, n. (W. safron, safyr; Fr. safran; Arm. zaf- 
von ; Ger., Sw., Dan. saffran.] 1. A bulbous plant, of the 
genus crocus, having flowers of a ge gang color. 2. In 
materia medica, saffron is formed of the stigmata of the 
crocus sativus, dried on a kiln and pressed into cakes. 

* SAFFRON, a. Having the color of saffron flowers; deep 

ellow.— Dryden, 

* SAFFRON, v. t. To tinge with saffron; to make yellow; 
to gild.—Chaucer, 

SAFFRONED, pp. Tinged with saffron; made yellow. 

SAFFRON-Y, a. Having the color of saffron.— Lord. 
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SAG, v. £ (a different spelling of seag.) 1. To yield; to 
give way; to lean or incline from an upright position, or 
to bend from a horizontal position, in conacquence of the 
weight; as, a door or beam sags.—9. Figuratively, to bend 
or sink; as, the mind shall never sag with doubt Shak. 
—3. To sag to leeward, is applied to a vesecl which makes 
much lec-way.—Totten. 

SAG, v. t. To cause to bend or give way , to load or bur- 


dcn. 

SA'GA, n. The general name of those ancient compositions 
which comprise the history and mythology of tlie north- 
ern European races.— Brande. 

8A-GA'CIOUS (-shus), a. [L. sagax ; Fr. sage, sagesse, Sp. 

a, sagas; It. saggio.) 1. Quick of scent. 2. Quick 
of thought; acute in discernment or penctration. 

SA-GA'CIOUS-LY, adv. 1. With quick scent 2. Witb 

uick disccrnment or penetration. 

8A-GA'CIOUS-NESS, n. 1. The quality of being sagacious; 
quickness of scent. 2. Quickness or acuteness of discerr- 
ment; sagacity. 

SA-GACT-TY (-gas'e-te), n. [Fr. sagacité ; L. sagacitas.) L 
Quickness or acuteness of scent; [applied to animals.] 
2. Quickness or acuteness of discernment or penctration , 
readiness of apprehension ; sagaciousness. 

SAG'A-MORE, n. Among some tribes of American Indians, 
a king or chief. 

SAG'A-PEN, ln. [Gr. cavazmvov.] In pharmacy, an in 

SAG-A-PE'NUM, $ spissated sap, brought from Persia and 
the East. It has the same alliaceous odor as asafetida, but 
weaker. 

SAG'A-THY, n. A kind of serge; a slight woolen stuff. 

SIGE, n. [Fr. sauge; Ar. saock.] A plant of the genus sal- 
via, of several species. 'The common garden sage has a 
warm, bitterish, aromatic taste, and is much used tn cook- 


ery. 

SAGE, a. [Fr. sage; It. saggio.) 1. Having nice discern- 
ment and powers of judging; as, a sage matron. 2. Pro- 
ceeding from wisdom; well judged ; well adapted to the 
purpose; as, sage advice.—Syn. Wise; sagacious; sapi- 
ent; grave; prudent; judicious. 

SIGE, n. A wise man; a man of gravity and wisdom; 
particularly, a man venerable for years, and kuown as a 
man of sound judgment and prudence ; a grave philoso- 


her. 
story, adv. Wisely with just discernment and pru- 


ence. 

RA OENE, n. A Russian measure of about seven English 
ect. 

SAGENESS, n. Wisdom; sagacity; prudence; vity. 

SAÓ'EN-ITE, n. Acicular rutile.— Uri = 

gri ts sagd), pp. Caused to bend or give way; loaded; 

urdene 

SAG'GER, Un. A cylindrical case of fire-clay, in which fine 

SEG'GER,$ stone-ware is inclosed while being baked in 
the kiln.— Ure. 

eel n. A bending or sinking in consequence of the 
weight. 

SAG'GING, ppr. Causing to bend; burdening. 

SAGIN-ATE, v.t. To pamper; to fatten.—Cockeram. 

* SAGIT-TAL, a. [L. sagittalis.) Pertaining to an arrow, 
resembling an arrow.—In anatomy, the sagittal suture is 
the suture which unites the parietal bones of the skull. 

SAQ-IT-TA'RIUS, n. [L. an archer.) One of the twelve 
Yu of the zodiac, which the sun enters about Nov. 22. 

SAGTT-TA-RY, n. A centaur, an animal half man, half 
horse, armed with a bow and quiver.— Siak. 

SAG1T-TA-RY, a. Pertaining to an arrow. 

SAGTT-TATE, a. In natural history, shaped like the head 
of an arrow ; triangular, hollowed at the base. 

SA'GO, n. A dry, mealy substance or granulated aste, im- 

orted from Java, the Philippine, and Molucca isles, &c. 
t is the prepared pith of several different plants, and is 
much used as an article of dict for the sick. 

SA-GOIN', n. The sagoins are those American monkeys 
which have long but not prehensile tails. 

SA'GUM, n. IL) The military cloak of the Roman magis- 
trates and dignitaries. — Brande. 

SA'ÓY, a. Full of sage; seasoned with sage. 

SAH'LITE, n. A massive, cleavable, dingy-green variety of 
augite, pee obtained at the mountain Sahla, in Western 

a.— Dana. 

SATO, n. A Turkish or Grecian vessel; a sort of ketch. 

SAID (sed), pret. and pp. of say; so written for sayed. 
Decitre ; uttered; reported. - 2. Aforesaid ; before men 

one 

SAIL, n. [Sax., G., Sw. segel; Dan. sejl; D. zeil] 1. In nav 
igation, a spread of canvas, or sheet which reccives the 
impulse of wind by which a ship is driven.—2. In poetry, 
wings.—Spenser. 3. A ship or other vessel; [wsed in the 
singular for a single ship, or as a collectire name for many.| 
4. An excursion in some vessel— Tv loose sails, to unfurl 
them.— To make sail, to extend an additional quantity of 
sall.— To set sail, to expand or spread the sails; and, 
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nce to begin a vorige Te shorten sail, to reduce the 
extent of sail, or take in a part.— Tv strike sail. 1. To 
lower the sails suddenly. 2. To abate show or pomp.— 
Shak. ; (celleguial | 

BAIL. v i. 1. To be impelled or driven forward by the ac- 
tion of wind upon eail« as a ship on water. 2. To be con- 
veyed in a vesscl on water; to pass by water. 3. To swim. 
4. To set sail; to begin a voyage. 5. To be carricd in the 
air, as & balloon. 6. To pasa sinootbly along. 7. To tly 
without striking with thc wings. 

SIIL, e. 1. To pass oc move upon in a ship, by mcans of 
rails 2 To fly through.— Pope. 3. To direct or manage 
the motion of a vessel; as, to sail one's own ship.— Toten. 

SAIL'-BORNE, e Borne or conveyed by sails.—J. Barlow. 

SAIL'-BROAD (-brawd), a Spreading like a sai.—Ailton. 

SAIL'-CLOTH, n. Duck or canvas used in inaking sails. 

SiIL-LOFT, n. A loft or apartment where sails are cut 
out and made. 

SAIL'-MAK-ER, =. 1. One whose occupation is to make 
sails. 2 An officer on board ships of war whose business 
is to repair or alter sails. 

SAiIL'MAK-ING, n. The art or business of making sails. 

SAIL'ROOM,*. An apartment in a vessel wherc the sails, 
which are not bent, are stowed.—Totten. 

SAIL'-YARD, n. (Sax. segigyrd.) The yard or spar on 
which sails are extended.— Dryden. 

SAIL'A-BLE, a. Navigable; that may be passed by ships. 

SXAILED, pp. Passed in ships or other water-craft. 

SAIL'ER, & 1. One who sails; a seaman; usually, sailor. 
2. A ship or other vesscl, with reference to her speed or 
manner of sailing. 

SAILTNG. ppr. or a. Moving on water or in air ; passing in 
8 ship or other vessel. 

SiIL‘ING, n. 1. The act of moving on water ; or the move- 
ment of a ship or vessel impelled by the action of wind on 
her sails. 2 Movement through the air, as in a balloon. 
3. The act of setting sail or beginning a voyage. 

SAILING-MAS-TER, n. An officer in a ship of war who 
superintends all the details of havigating the ship. 

BSAIL'LESS, a. Destitute of sails.— Pollo. 

SAIL'OR, a. (a more common spelling than sailer.) One 
who follows thc business of navigating ships or other ves- 
sels.—Syn. Mariner ; seaman; tar. 

SAIL'OR-LIKE, a. Like sailors. 

SAIL'Y, a. Like a sail—Drayton. 

SAM, n. (Sax. seim; W. sain) Lard. [Local] 

t SKIN, for sayen, pp. of say.— S&ak. 

SAIN'FOIN 2 (san’‘foin), x. (Fr. sainfoin.) A plant some- 

AD TEON $ what resembling the pea, cultivated for 


odder. 

SAINT, n. (Fr.; L. sanctus; It, Sp. santo.) 1. A person 
sanctified; a holy or god]y person ; one eminent for piety 
and virtue. 2 One ot the blessed in heaven.— Rev., xviii. 
3. The holy angels are called saints.—Jude, 14. 4. One 
canonized by the Roman Catholic Church.— Encyc. 

SAINT, v. t. To number or enroll among saints by an offi- 
cial act of the pope; to canonize. 

SAINT, v. i. To act with a show of piety.— Pope. 

SAINT AN'THO-NY'8 FIRE (-an'to-niz-), n. A popular name 
of the erysipclas, so called because it was supposed to have 
been cured by the intercession of St. uy uu imt Cyc. 

SAINT JOHN'S BREAD (-jonz-bred), n. A plant, the car- 
obrce. 

SAINT JOHN'S WORT (jonz-wurt), n. A name of plants 
of the genus hypericum, most of which have yellow flowers, 

SAINT'-LIKE, a. (saint and like] 1. Resembling a saint. 
2. Suiting a eaint; becoming a saint.— Dryden. 

SAINT PETER'S WORT (-wurt), n. A plant. 

SAINT-SEEN-ING,a. Having the appearance of a saint. — 


Montague. 

SAINT SI-MONI-AN, n. A follower of the Count de St. 
Simon, who recommended joint-stock property, and a just 
divisio= of the fruits of common labor, as the true remedy 
for all social evils.— Brande. 

SAINT VITUS'S DANCE, n. A disease affecting with ir- 
regular movements the muscles of voluntary motion, and 
ed with & grcat failure of thc physical strength.— 


SAINT'S BELL, 2. A small bell used in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church to call attention to the more solemn parts of 
the service of the mass, as at the conclusion of the ordi- 
nary, and on the elevation of the host and chalice after 
consecration —Glose. of Archit. 

SZINTED, pp. 1. Canonized ; enrolled among the saints. 
9. a. Holy; pious. 3. Sacred.—Milon. 

SAINT'ESS, w. A femalo samt.— Fisher. 

SAINTING, ppr. Canonizing; enrolling among the saints. 

BAINT'LY, a. Like a saint; becoming a holy person. 

8AINT'SHIP, n. The character or qualities of a saint. 

BA-JENE', n. (written, also, sagene] A Russian measure 
of length, equal to seven feet English measure. 

SIKE, n. [Sax sac, saca ; D. zaak; G. sache; Sw. sak and 
orsak; Dan. sag.) 1. Final cause; end; purpose; or, 
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rather, the purpose of obtaining; as, for the sake of health 
S Accounts regard to any person or thing; as, for one's 
sake. 

SA'KER, n. [Fr. vy 1. A hawk; a specics of falcon 9 
A small piece of artillery —Hudibrae; [not in use.) 

SAK'ER-E'T, n. The male of the saker-hawk. 

SAL, n. [L.] Salt [A word much used in chemistry.) 

SAL A-LEM’BROTH, n. A compound of the corrosive sup 
limate of inercury and sal ammoniac.— Ure. 

SAL AM-MO'NI-A€, n. Chlorid of ammonium, a solid sub 
stance of a sharp and acrid taste, much used in the me 
chanic arts and in pharmacy. 

SAL GEN, n. Common salt; chlorid of sodium.— Brande. 

SAL S n. [L. salt of Mars.) Green sulphate of iron. 

SAL PRU-NEL'LA, n. Fused nitre cast into cakes or balla, 

SAL SEIGN-ETTE' (-sán-yet), n. Rochelle salt.— Brande. 

SAL VO-LAT'I-LE. (L.) Volatile salt. See VOLATILE. 

SAL’A-BLE, a. (from sale.) That may be sold; that finds a 
ready market; being in good demand. 

SAL'A-BLE-NESS, 2. The state of being salable. 

SAL’A-BLY, adv. In a salable manner. 

SA-LA'CIOUS (-shus), (L. salaz.) Lustful; lecherous. 

SA DA IOUS LY. adv. Lustfully; with cager animal ap 
petite. 

SA-LA‘'CIOUS NESS, ? n. Lust; lecherousness; strong pro- 

SA-LACT-TY, $ pensity to vcnery. 

SAL'AD, x. (Fr. salade; D. salaade ; G. Sw. salat ; Dan. sal 


ad.) A name given to raw herba, usually dressed with 
eim vinegar, T Or spices, and eaten for giving a relish to 
other R 


SAL'AD.ING, n. Vegetables for salads.— Cheyne. 

SALAL-BER-RY,s. A fruit from the valley of the Colum 
bia River, or Oregon, about the size of a common grape, 
of a dark color, and of a sweet flavor.—Farm. Encyc. 

SA-LXM', n. (Oriental, peace or safety.) In the East, a salu- 
tation or compliment of ceremony or respect. —Herbert. 

SAL'AM-STONE, *. A kind of blue sapphire brought from 
Ceylon.— Dana. 

SAL'A-MAN-DER, n. (L. Gr. salamandra.) The popular 
name of a genus of reptiles having the general form of 
lizards, but more affinities with frogs. The vulgar story 
of ita being able to endure fire, is a mistake.—Salamander's 
ier or wool, a name given to a species of asbestos or min- 
eral flax. 

SAL-A-MANDRINE, a. Pertaining to or resembling a sala 
mander; enduring fire. - 

SAL'A-RIED (-rid), a. Enjoying a salary. 

SAL‘A-RY, n. (Fr. salaire; It, Sp. salario; L. salarium.) 
The recompense or consideration stipulated to be paid to 
a person for services, usually a fixed sum to be paid by 
the year.—SvN. Stipend; pay; wages; hire; allowance. 

SALE, a. (W. sal; Sax. l. The act of selling; the 
exchange of & commodity for money of equivalent value, 
2. Vent; power of selling; market. 3. Auction ; publie 
sale to the highest bidder, or exposure of goods in market ; 
peel. 4. State of being venal, or of being offered to brib- 
ery. 5. (qu. Sax. selan.) A wicker basket. 

SALE, a. Sold; bought; as opposed to home-made. [Calle 


gel, 

SALE'-WORK (-wurk), 2. Work or things made for sale; 

SALES ROSI TY, e. "Roughae | gedness of 

-E-BROSTTY, 2. ghnesa or rug ss of a place 
or road.— Feltham. See SALEBROUS. " 

SAL'E-BROUS, a. (L. salebrosus.) Rough; rugged; une- 
ven. [Lütle used. 

SALEP, 2. [said to be a Turkish word ; written, also, salop, 
saloop, and saleb.] In materia medica, the dried root of a 
species of orchis; also, a preparation of this root to be 
used as food, 

SAL-E-RA'TUS, n. A carbonate of potash containing more 
carbonic acid than penrlash, used in cookery. 

SALESMAN, n. [sale and man.) 1. One who sells clothes 
ready made.—Swift. 2 One who makes sales to custom 
ers in a store or shop. 

SAL'ET. See SALLET. 

SALIE, a. The salic law of France is a fundamental law, 
by virtue of which males only can inherit the throne. 

SAL T-CIN, n. A bitter febrifuge substance, obtained in 
white, pearly crystals from some species of the willow, 
and also of the poplar.— Brande. 

* SiLLENT, a. (L. saliens.) 1. Leaping; an epithet in hen 
aldry, applied to a lion or other st, represented in a 
leaping posture.—2. In fortífcation, projecting outward ; 


opposed to renun as, a salient angle. 

* PN LENT, a. [L. saliens.] 1. Leaping; moving by leapa, 
as frogs. 2 Beating; throbbing, as heart. 3. Shoot 
ing out or up; springing; darting. 

SA'LI-ENT-LY, adv. In a salient manner. 

SA-LIFER-OUS, a. [L. sal and fero.) Producing or bearing 
salt. Eaton.—Saliferous rocks, in geology. the new red 
sandstone system of some geologists; so called because 
in Europe, formation contains beds of salt.— Dana. 
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SAL T.FT-A-BLE, a. Capable of combining with an acid to 
form a salt; as, a salifiable base. 

SAL-I-FI-CATION, n. The act of salifying. 

SAL1-FIED (sal’e-fide), pp. Formed into a salt by combi- 
nation with an acid. 

SALT-FY, v. t. (L. sal and facio.) To form into a salt b 
combining an acid with a base, as with a metallic oxy 
é&c 


SAL1-FY-ING, ppr. or a. Forming into a salt by combina- 
tion with a base. 

8AL'T-GOT, ^. (Fr.) A plant, the water-thistle. 

SAL-I-NA'TION, 2. [L. sal, salinator.] The act of washing 


with salt-watcr.—Greenhill. 
*SA-LINE' a. (Fr. salin.) 1. Consisting of salt, or con- 
SATIN OUS; $ stituting salt. 2. Partaking of the qualities 
of salt. 


e SA-LINE', n. (Sp, It. salina; Fr. saline] A saltepring,or 
a place where salt-water is collected in the earth. 

SA LINENESS, n. State of being saline. 

BSAL-I-NIFER-OUS, a (L. sal, salinum, and fero.) Pro- 
ducing salt. : 

SA-LIN'I-FORM, a. (L. sal, salinum, and form.) Having the 
form of salt. 

8A-LYNO-TER-RENE', a. (L. sal, salinum, and terrenus.] A 
term denoting a compound of salt and earth. 

BSAL'IQUE (salik), a. See SAL 1C. 

SAL' TTE, v. t. (L. salio.] To salt; to impregnate or season 
with salt. (Little used.) 

SA-LI'VA, n. [L.saliva.] The fluid which is secreted by the 
salivary glands, and which serves to moisten the mouth 
and tongue. 

*SA-LI'VAL, 2a. [from saliva.) Pertaining to saliva; se- 

SALT-VA-RY,§ creting or conveying saliva. 

SALT-VANT, a. Producing salivation. 

SALT-VANT, n. That which produces salivation. 

BAL'I-VATE, v. t. (from saliva; Fr. saliver.] To produce 
an unusual secretion and discharge of saliva in a person, 
usually by mercury ; to produce ptyalism in a person. 

SAL'T-VA-TED, pp. Having an increased secretion of saliva 
from medicine. : 

SAL1-Vi-TING, ppr. Producing increased secretion of sa- 


liva. 
SAL-I-VATION, =. The act or process of inducing ptyal- 
ism, or of producing an increased secretion of saliva. 
*SA.LI'VOUS, a. Pertaining to saliva ; partaking of the na- 
ture of saliva.— Wiseman. 
BALLET n. [Fr.salade] A head-piece or helmet. 
l RALLE'LING, i [corrupted from salad.) 
FSAL'LI-ANCE, n. [from sally.) An issuing forth. 
SAL'LIED (sallid), pp. Rushed out; issued suddenly. 
SALLOW, n. (Sax. sal, salig ; Ir. sail; Fr. saule.) A name 
applied to certain trees or low shrubs of the willow kind, 


or a saliz. 

SAL'LOW, a. (Sax. salowig, sealwe.) Peraga yellowish 
color; ofa put: sickly color, tinged with a k yellow. 
SAL'LOW-NESS, n. A yellowish color; paleness, tinged 

with a dark yellow. 

SAL LY, n. (Fr. saillie; It. salita; Sp. salida.) 1. An issue 
or rushing of troops from a besieged place to attack the 
besiegers. 2. A spring or darting of intellect, fancy, or im- 
agination; flight; sprightly exertion. 3. Excursion from 
the usual track; range. 4. Act of levity or extravagance ; 
wild pue; frolic. 


; to make a sudden eruption. 

SAL'LY-PORT, n. 1. In fortifcation, a postern gate, or a 
passagc under ground from the inner to the outer works, 
for the troops to eae ga 2. A large port on each quar- 
ter of a fire-ship for the escape of the men into boats when 
the train is fired. 

SAL'LY-ING, ppr. Issuing or rushing out. 

SAL-MA-GUN'DI, n. (Sp. salpicon, corrupted. See SaLPI- 
coN.] 1. A mixture of chopped meat and pickled her- 
ring with oil, vinegar, pepper, and onions—Johknson. 2. 
A mixture of various in ients; an olio or medley.— WF. 
Irving. 

SAL/MI-AO, n. A contraction of sal ammoniac. 

SALMON (sam'mun), s. (L. salmo; Fr.saumon.] A fish of 
a yellowish red color, of the genus salmo, found in all the 
Arctic seas, whence it ascends the rivers in the spring: 
itg to a large size, and is highly valued as an artic 


BALM'ON-TROUT (sam'mun-trout), n. A fish allied to the 
salmon and the trout, and highly valued as an article of 
food; also called the sea-trout. 

S8AL'MOXN-OID, a. or n. A term applied to fishes belonging 
to the family of which the salmon is the type. 

BA-LOON', n. [It. salone; Sp., Fr. salon.) In architecture, a 
spacious and elegant apertment for the reception of com- 
pany, or for works of art. It is often vaulted at the top, 
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and frequently comprchends two stories, with two ran 

of windows. The name is also given to a large room uM 
SALOP, i». Th 

'OP, [ € dried root of a species of orchis ; als 

SA-LOOP', $ a decoction of this Four used in some Pin 

of England as a beverage by the poorer classes. The 
SALPLEON m. ap] Stufine 

. , A. [Sp. tuffing; farce; ch d 
bread, &c., used to stuff legs Si vcal ' rp 


SAL TINA: n. (Gr. eaXx:yt, a trumpet.) The Eustachian 


tube. 

t SAL-SA-MEN-T A'RI-OUS, a. [L. salsamentarius.} Pertain- 
ing to salt things.— Dict. 

SAL'SI-F¥ (-fe), n. [Fr. salsifs.) A plant (the Tragopogon 
porrifolius) with a long tapering root, of a sweetish taste, 
like the parsnep, often called the oyster-plant, from its tasta 
wken fried. 

SAL-SIL'LA, n. A plant with tuberous roots which are eat 
en like the potato. It is a native of Peru.—Farm. Encyc. 

SAL-SO-AC'ID, a. [L. salsus and acidus.) Having a taste 
compounded of salmess and acidness. [Little used.] 

SAL-SU'GI-NOUS, a. [L. salsugo.] Saltish. 

SALT, n. (Sax. salt, sealt; Goth., Sw., Dan. sak ; G. salz ; It, 
sale; Fr. sel; L. Sp., Port. sal.) 1. Common salt is the 
chlorid of sodium, a substance used for seasoning certain 
kinds of food, and for the prescrvation of meat, &c.—9. In 
chemistry, a body composed of an acid and a base. Thus, 
nitrate of potassa, commonly called nitre or saltpetre, is a 
salt composed of nitric acid and potassa, the potassa being 
the base. 3. Taste; sapor; smack. 4. Wit; poignancy ; 


as, Attic salt. 
SALT, a. 1. Having the taste of salt; gnated with 
salt 2 Abounding with salt 3. Overflowed with salt- 


water, or impregnated with it, 4. Growing on salt marsh 
or meadows, and having the taste of salt. 5. Producing 
salt-water. 6. Lecherous; salacious.—SAak. 7. Pungent 
or bitter; as, salt acorn.— Shak. 

SALT, n. 1. The part of a river near the sea, where the 
water is salt 2 A vessel for holding salt. 

SALT, v.t. 1. To sprinkle, impregnate, or season with salt. 
2. To fill with salt between the timbers and planks, as a 
ship, for the preservation of the timber. 

SALT, v. £ To depoeit salt from a saline substance. 

t SXLT, n. [Fr. saut.) A leap; the act of jumping. 

SALT-BOX, n. A small box with a lid, used for holding 
salt.—In burlesque music, the salt-box has been used, like 
the marrow-bones and cleaver, tongs, and poker, &c. 

SALT'-CEL-LAR, ^. [salt and cellar.) A small vessel used 

or holding salt on the table.— Swift. 

SALT-FISH, s. 1. A fish which has been salted. 2 A fsb 

salt-water.— Shak. 

SALT-GREEN, a. Green like the salt sea— Shak. 

SALT-MARSH, n. Land covered with grass, which is sub 
ject to the overflow of salt-water.— Brande. 

SALT-MINE, n. A mine where rock salt is obtained. 

SALT-PAN, } n. A pan, basin, or pit where salt is obtained 

SALT-PIT, à or made.— Bacon. 

SALT-RHEUOM,m. Aname popularly applied to almost aH 
the non-febrile cutaneous eruptions which are common 
VE. adults, except ring-worm and itch. 

SALT-SPRING, ». A spring of salt-water. 

SALT-WA-TER, n. Water impregnated with salt; see 
water. 

SALT-WORK, n. A house or place where salt is made. 

SALT’-WORT, n. A name of various plants of the genera 
salsola, salicornia, and glauz, mostly found on moist saline 


ground. 
SAL'TANT, a. [L. satans.] Leaping; dancing. 
SAL-TA'TION, n. [L.saltatio.] 1. A Voipi or jumping. 2. 


VITA popup 
SALTA- Y,a. Leaping; used in Jeaping. 
SALTA-TO-RY, Ya. Leaping or dancing; or having 
SAL-TA-TORI-OUS, § the power of leaping or dancing. 
SALT'CAT, n. A lump of salt, made at the salt-works, 
which attracts pigeons.— Mortimer. 
SALTED, pp. or a, Sprinkled, scasoned, or impregnated 
with salt. 
SALT'ER, n. 1. One who salts; one who gives or applies 
salt 92. One who sells salt. 
SALTERN, n. Asalt-work; a building in which salt is made 
by boiling or evaporation.—Encyc. 
SAL'TYER (sal'teer), n. (Fr, sautoir.) In heraldry, one of the 
ater ordinaries, in the form of St. Andrew's cross or X. 
SAL’TI-GRADE, a. Leaping ; formed for leaping 
SAL'TI-GRADE, s. The name of a family of spiders who 
leap to seize their prey. 
t SAL-TIN-BAN'€O (sal-tin-bank'o), x. (Fr. sakinbanque ] A 
SALTING, ppr. Sprinkling or sc ith salt 
(GG, ppr. Sp ing or seasoning wi ^ 
SALTING, n. The act of sprinkling or impregnating with 
salt. 
SALTISH, a. Somewhat salt. 
SALTISH-LY, adv. With a moderato degree of saltncss. 
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SALTISH-NESS, a. A moderate degree of saltness. 

SALT'LESS, a Destitute of salt; insipid. 

SALTLY, ade. With taste of salt; in a salt manner. 

SALT'NESS, n. 1. The quality of being impregnated with 
salt 2. Tasto of salt. 

SALT-PETER, } a. [salų and Gr. gerpos.] A neutral salt 

SALT-PR’TRE, y formed by the nitric acid in combination 
With potassa, and hence denominated nitrate of potassa ; 
also called nitre. 

8ALT-PETROUS, a Pertaining to saltpetro, or partaking 
of its qualities ; pie with saltpetre. 

SALTS, n. pl. 1. The salt-water of rivers entering from 
the occan ; (S. Carolina.) 9. The popula name of various 
uro salts used in medicine, as Glauber's salt, Epsom 

t &c. 

'SALT'Y, a Somewhat salt. — Cotgrave. 

SA-LÜCBRI-OUS, a. (L. saluber, salubris.) Favorable to 
health ; promoting health.—Syn. Healthful; wholesome ; 
healthy ; salutary. 

SA-LUBRI-OUS-LY, ade. So as to promote health. 

SA-LÜBRI-OUS-NESS, ? n. (L. salubritas] Wholesome. 

BA-LÜ'BRI-TY, $ ness; healthfulness ; favorable- 
ness to the preservation of health. 

SAL’U-TA-RI-LY, adv. In a salutary manner. 

SAL'g-TA-RI-NESS, n. 1. Wholcsomeness ; the quality of 
contributing to bealth or safety. 2. The quality of pro- 
moting g or prospcrity. 

SAL'U-TA-RY, a. (Fr. salutaire; L. salutaris.) 1. Promoting 
health. 2 Promotive of public safety ; contributing to 
some beneficial purpose.—SvN. Wholesome ; healthful ; 
salubrious; beneficial; useful; advantageous ; profitable. 

SAL-U-TA'TION, n. (Fr.; L. salutatio.) act of salut- 
ing; the act of paying respect or reverence by the cus- 
tomary words or actiong.—Syvw. Greeting; salute; address. 

SA-LO'TA-TO-RI-LY, ado. By way of salutation. 

8A-LO'TA-TO-RY,a. Greeting; containing salutations. [An 
epithet applied to the oration which introduces the exercises of 
the commencements in American colleges. 

tSA-LOTA-TO-RY, n. (Low L. salutatorium.] Place of 


greeting. 

8A-LOTE v. t. (L. saluto ; It. salutare; Sp. saludar ; Fr. sa- 
luer.) 1. To greet; to hail; to address with expressions 
of kind wishes. 2. To please; to gratify; (unusual.] 3. 
To kiss.—4. In military and naval affairs, to honor some 
pee or nation by a discharge of cannon or small arms, 

striking colors, by shouts, &c. 

8A-LÜTE', m. 1. The act of e eot kind wishes or re- 
t; salutation; greeting. 2. A kiss.—3. In military af- 
airs, a discharge of cannon or small arms in honor of 
some distinguished personage ; also the ceremony of beat- 
ing the drums, &c., for the same purpose.—4. In the navy, 
a testimony of respect or deference to the rank of a per- 
son. or on the versary of some festival; rendered also 
by the vessels of one nation to those of another, or to for- 
em ports, and performed by a discharge of cannon, &c. 

— Totten. 

SA-LOTED, pp. Hailed; greeted. 

SA-LOT'ER, n. One who salutes. 

SAL-U-TIF'ER-OUS, a. (L.salutifer.] Bringing health. Den. 
nis.—Cudworth--S_n. Healthful; healthy; salutary; sa- 
lubrious. 

SAL-VA-BILT.TY, n. The possibility of being saved or ad- 
mitted to cverlasting life —Saunderson. 

SAL'VA-BLE, a. (L. salvus.) That may be saved, or re- 
ceived to everlasting piness; admitting of salvation. 

BAL'VA-BLE-NESS, s. State of being salvable. 

SAL'VA-BLY, adv. In a salvable manner. 

SAL'VAGE, n. (Fr. salvage.] In commerce, a reward or rec- 
ompense allowed by law for the saving of a ship or goods 
from loss at sea. 

tSALVAGE, for savage. See Savacr. 

SAL-VA'TION, n. (It saloazione ; Sp. salvacion.) 1. The act 
of saving ; preservation from destruction, danger, or great 
calamity.—2. A iately, in theology, the redemption of 
man from the bondage of sin and liability to eternal death, 
and the conferring on him everlasting happiness. 3. De- 
liverance from enemies ; victory —Erx., xiv. 4. Remission 
of sins, or saving Grices,= Dah, xix. 5. The Author of 
man’s salvation.—Ps. xxvii. 6. A term of praise or bene- 
diction.— Rev., xix. 

BAL'VA-TO-RY, n. (Fr. salvatotre) A place where things 
are preserved ; a repository.— Hale. 

“SALVE (säv), n. (Sax. sealfe; from L. salvus.) 1. An ad- 
hesive composition or substance to be applied to wounds 
or sores. 2. Help; remcdy. 

° BXLVE (säv), v. t. 1. To heal by applications or medica- 
ments; [little used.) 2. To help; to remedy; (little used.) 
3. To help or remedy by a salvo, excuse, or reservation ; 
[little .] 4. To salute; [obs.] 

SAL‘VER, n. A piece of plate with a foot; or a waiter on 
which articles arc carried round or prcsented.— Pope. 
SAL-VIF16. a. [L. salvus and facio.) Tending to save or 
secure safcty.—CÀ. Relig. Appeal. 
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SAL'VO, n. (L. salvo jure] 1. An exception; a reserve- 
non i an excuse.—K. Charles. 2. A military or naval 
salute. 

SAL'VO PU-DO RE. . Without offending modesty. 

SAL'VO SENSU. [L.] Prescrving the sense. 

SAL'VOR, s. One who saves a ship or goods at aea, 

SA-MA'RA, n. (L.] An iudehiscent suporior fruit with dry 
cclls, and elongated into wing-like cxpansions, as in the 
ash, maple, and elm.— Lindley. 

SA-MART-TAN, a. 1. Pertnining to Samaria. 2. A term 
denoting the ancicnt characters and alphabet used by the 
Hebrews before the Babylonish captivity, and retaired by 
the Samaritans. 

SA-MART.TAN, n. 1. An inhabitant of Samaria, or one 
who belonged to the scct which derived their appellation 
from that city. 2. The language of Samaria, a dialcct of 
the Chaldean. 

SAMBO, n. The offspring of a negro person and a mulatto 

SAME, a. (Sax. same; Goth. sama, samo; Dan. samme; Sw. 
samme.) 1. Identical; not different or other. 2. Of the 
identical kind or species, though not the specific thing. 3. 
That was mentioned before.—Daniel 4. Equal; exactly 

SAME a [Sa ] th 

E, ado. x. sam.) Together.—Spenser. 

SAMENESS, n. 1. The state of being not different or other. 
2. The state of being perfectly alike; near resemblance; 
correspondence ; similarity ; as, sameness of key or pitch. 
—Syn. Identity ; identicalness ; oneness. 

SA'MI-AN EARTH (-erth), n. (Gr. Samos.) The name of a 
el of two species, formerly used in medicine as an as- 


gent. 

SA'MLAN STONE, 2. A sort of polishing stone from the 
island of Samos: used by goldsmiths. 

SAMI-EL, ln. (Ar. samom.) A hot and destructive wind 

SI-MOOM’, $ that sometimes blows in Arabia and the ad- 
jacent countries from the dcscrt. 

tSA'MITE, n. (Old Fr.) A species of silk stuff. 

SAM'LET, n. A little ealmon.— Walton. 

SAMP, n. A species of food composed of maize broken oz 
bruised, boiled, and eaten with milk. (New England.) 

SAM'PAN, 2. A Chinese boat from 12 to 15 feet long, in 
which a Chinese family lives on the Canton River.— Smart. 

SAM'PHIRE (sam'fire), n. (eaid to be a corruption of Saint 
Pierre] An herb, crithmum maratimum, growing usually 
on cliffs by the sea, and used for CEU, The name is 
applied, in the United States, to salicornia herbacea, which 
is called glass-tcort in England. 

SAMPLE, n. (L. exemplum ; Sp. Port. exemplo; It. esempie 3 
Fr. exemple; Ir. somplar.) 1. A specimen; a part of any 
thing presented for inspection, or intended to be shown, 
as evidence of the quality of the whole. 2. Example; in- 
stance. ` 

SAMPLE, v. t. To show something similar.—Ainsworth. 

SAMPLER, w. [L. ezemplar.] A pattern of work; a speci 
men ; particularly, a piece of needle-work by young girle 
for improvement. 

SAM'SON'8-POST, n. In skipe, a strong P and resting on the 
kcelson, and supporting a beam of the deck over the hold, 
also, a temporary or movable pillar carrying a leading 
block or cy.—Brande. 

SAN'A-BLE, a. [L. sanabilis.] That may be healed or 
curcd; susceptible of remedy. | More.—SYN. Remediable ; 
curable ; healable. 

SANA BLENESS, (* State of being curable. 

t SA-NA"TION, 2. (L. sanatio.) The act of healing or cur 
ing.— Wiseman. 

SAN'A-TTVE, a. (L. sano, to heal.) Having the power to 
cure or heal; healing; tending to heal. 

SAN'A-TIVE-NESS, n. The power of healing. 

SAN’A-TO-RY, a. 1. Healing. 2. Tending or adapted to 
guard public health.— Sanitary is more common. 

SAN-BEN-Y'TO, ^. A robe painted with hidcous figures, 
worn by persons condemned by the Inquisition. 

SANCE-BELL, Jn. The same as saints’-bell, which see. 

SANE€TE-BELL, § —Gloss. of Archit. 

tSAN€TI-FI-CATE, v. t. To sanctify — Barrow. 

SAN€-TI-FI-CA’TION, w. (Fr.; Low L. sanctifcatio.) L 
The act of making holy; also, the state of being made 
holy. 2. The act of consecrating or of setting apart for a 
sacred purpose ; consecration. 

SANE'TI-FTED, pp. or a. 1. Made nom consecrated ; sei 

nrt for sacred services. 2. Affectedly koly. 

SANETI-FI-ER, n. He who sanctifies or makes holy. 

SAN€'TI.FT, v. t. (Fr. sanctifier; It. sanctificare; Sp. santifi 
car; Low L. sanctifco.] 1. In a general sense, to cleanse 
make pure, or holy. 2. To separate, set apart, or appoin 
to a holy, sacred, or religious use. 3. To prepare for di 
vine service, and for partaking of holy things.— Ezr., xix 
4. To separato, ordain, and appoint to the work of redem 
tion and the govcrnment of thc Church.—John, x. 5. 
cleanse from corruption ; to make pure from sin. 6 To 
make the means of holiness; to render productive of bo- 
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Mness or piety. 7. [To make free from guilt 8. To se- 
cure from violation.- -SyN. To hallow; consecrate; purify. 
SANC€'TI-FT-ING, 1. Making holy; purifying from 
the defilements of sin; separating to a holy use. 2. a. 
Tending to sanctify ; adapted to increase holiness. 
SANC'TLI-Ff-ING-LY, adv. In a way to sanctify. 
SAN€-TIL'O-QUENT, a. (L. sanctus and loquor] Dis- 
coursing on heavenly things. 
SANC-TI-MO'NI-OUS, a. (L. sanctimonia.] Saintly , having 


the a pearance of sanctity. 
-MO'NI-OUS-LY, ado. With sanctimony. 

SAN€-TI-MONI-OUS-NESS, n. State of being sanctimoni- 
ous; sanctity, or the appearance of it; devoutness. 

SAN€'TI-MO-NY, n. (L. sanctimonia.] Holiness; devout- 
ness; scrupulous austerity; sanctity, or the appearance 
of it—Ralewh. [Little used.] 

SAN€'TION (sank'shun), n. [Fr.; L. sanctio.) 1. An official 
act of a superior by which he ratifies and gives validity to 
the act of some other person or body. 2. Confirmation 
derived from testimony, character, influence, or custom. 
3. A law or decree.—Denrham ; [improper.]—SYN. Ratifi- 
cation ; authorization; authority ; countenance; support. 

SANCTION, v.t. To give validity or authority to. Burke. 
—S8yn. To ratify; confirm; authorize; countenance ; 


support. 
SANÉTIONED (sank'shund), pp. Ratified ; confirmed ; au- 
riz 


o 
SAN€'TION-ING, ppr. Ratifying ; authorizing. 
SANE'TI-TUDE, n. (L. sanctus, sanctitudo.} Holiness; sa- 

credness.— Milton. 

SAN€' TI-TY, n. [L. sanctitas.) L State of being sacred or 
holy. 2. State of being pure or godly. 3. State of being 
sacred or solemnly binding. 4. A saint or holy being; 
[unusual]—SyvN. Holiness; godliness; piety ; devotion ; 

T religiousness ; sacredness; solemnity. 


goodness ; purity ; i 
tfSAN€TU- RIZE v. t. [from sanctuary.) To shelter by 


means of a sanctuary or sacred privileges.— 

BANC'TU-A-RY (sankt'yu-a-re), n. [Fr. sanctuaire; It, Sp. 
santuario ; L. sanctuarium.] 1. A sacred place; particu- 
larly, among the Israelites, the most retired part of the 
temple at Jerusalem, or of the tabernacle, called the Holy 
of Holies. 2. The temple at Jerusalem. 3. A house con- 
secrated to the worship of God; a place where divine 
service is 
part of a church where the altar is placed, encompassed 
with a balustrade. 5. A place of protection; sacred asy- 
lum. 6. Shelter; protection. 

SANCTUM SAN€-TO RUM. (L.) Most holy pee 

BAND, n. [Sax., G., Sw., Dan. sand; D.zand.] 1. Any mass 
or collection of fine particles of stone, particularly of fine 
pees of silicious stone, but not strictly reduced to pow- 

er or dust.—2. Sands, in the plural, tracts of land consist- 
ing of sand, like the deserts of Arabia and Africa. 

SAND, v. t. 1. To sprinkle with sand. 2. To drive upon 
the sand. 

SAND'-BAG, n. A bag filled with sand or earth, used in 
fortification. 

SAND*-BiTH, n. A bath made by warm sand, with which 
something is enveloped. 

SAND'-BLIND, a. Having a defect of sight, by means of 
which small particles appear to fly before the eyes. 

SAND'-BOX, n. 1. A box with a orated top or cover 
for sprinkling paper with sand. 2. An evergreen South 
American tree, whose fruit, when ripe, bursts with a loud 
noise. 

SAND'-DRIFT, n. Drifting sand. 

SAND'-EEL, n. A fish of the eel family, with a deeply- 
forked tail. It usually buries itself in the moist sand alter 
the retiring of the tide. 

SAND-FLOOD, n. A vast body of sand moving or borne 
along the deserts of Arabia. — Bruce. 

SAAD PEAT n. The heat of warm sand, in chemical op- 


erations. 
SAND’-PA-PER, n. Paper covered on one side with a fine 
gritty substance for smoothing and polishing. 
SANDC-PI-PER, n. A name common to several species 
of wading birds belonging to the woodcock and snipe 


family. 

SAND-WORT (-wurt), n. A small plant of the genus 
arenaria. 

SANDAL, n. (Fr. sandale; It. sandalo ; Sp. sandalia; L. 
sandalium.] 1. A kind of shoe, consisting of a sole fasten- 
ed to the foot.—Pope. 9. A shoe or alipper worn by the 
Pope and other Roman Catholic prelates when they offi- 
Clate. 

BAN'DAL, 1n. [Ar.] The wood of a low tree re- 

SAN'DAL-WOOD, $ sembling the ESSE and growing on 
the coast of Malabar and in the Indian archipelago, &c. 
The hard yellow wood in the center of the old sandal- 
tree is highly esteemed for its fragrant perfume, and is 
much used for cabinet-work, &c. Ses, also, SANDERS. 

SAN'DALED, a. Having on sandals. 

SANDAL-I-FORM, a. Shaped like a sandal or slipper. 
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performed.—4. In Roman Catholic churches, that ` 
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SAN'DA-RAO, tx. (L. sandaraca] 1. A resin in white 

SAN'DA-RA€H, $ tears, more transparent than thase uf 
mastic. It is used, when powdered and mingled with a 
little chalk, to prevent ink from sinking into paper. 2 
The combination of arscnic and sulphur called realgar. 

BANDED PR. l. Sprinklcd with sand. 2 a. Covcred 
with sand; barren. 3. Markcd with small spots ; varie. 
gated with spots; speckled; of a sandy color. 4. Short 


sighted. 

SAN DE NANEAN, n. A follower of Robert Sandeman, 
who, in 1757, published writings of a highly antinomian 
character.— Brande. . 

SAND'ER-LING, n. A small wading bird allied to the dot 
terel and to the sand-piper. 

SANDERS, nx. The red sanders wood, sometimes called 
red sandal wood, is the produce of a lofty tree of India, 
has a bright garnet red color, and is used for its coloring 
matter. 

SANDEVER' D" (Fr. sain de verre or saint de verre.) 

SAN'DI-VER, Glass-gall; a whitish salt which is cast up 
Írom the materials of glass in fusion. 

SAND'I-NESS, n. [from sandy.) 1. The state of being 
sandy. 2. The state of being of a sandy color. 

SAND'ING, ppr. Sprinkling or covering with sand. 

SANDISH, a. (from sand.) Approaching the nature of 
sand; loose; not compact.— Evelyn. 

SAND'IX, n. A kind of minium or red-lead, made of ce- 
ruse, but inferior to the true minium.—Encyc. 

SAND'STÓNE, n. A stone or rock composed chiefly of 
grains of quartz united by a cement, calcareous, marly, 
argillaceous, or silicious. 

SAN ICH, ^. Two pieces of bread and butter with a 
thin slice of ham or other salt meat between them ; said to 
have been a favorite dish of the Earl of Sandwich.— Grose. 

SAND'Y, a. (Sax. sandig.] 1. Abounding with sand; full 
of sand; covered or sprinkled with sand. 2. Consisting 
of sand ; not firm or solid. 3. Of the color of sand; of a 
yellowish-red color. 

SANE, a. [L. sanus; D. gerond; G. gesund.) 1. Not dis 
ordered or shattered. 2. Not disordered; having the reg 
ular exercise of reason and other faculties of the mind. 
Syn. Sound; healthy ; underanged. 

SANENESS, 2. State of being sane or of sound mind 

SANG, pret. of sing. 

SAN*GA-REE, n. Sweetened wine and water. 

SANG FROID (süng frwü^, n. (Fr., cold bond 
ness ; freedom from agitation or excitement of mind. 2 
Indifference. 

SAN'GI-A€, n. A Turkish governor of a sangiacate or dis- 
trict forming part of a P s pd ME ar 

Mi dr am E, n. A division of a Turkish pashawlic.— 

SAN*GUIF'ER-OUS (sang-gvif'-), a. [L. pena id Con- 
veying blood. The sanguiferous vessels are arteries 


1. Coot 


and veins. 
SAN*"GUI-FI-CA TION, n. [Fr.) In the animal economy, the 
production of blood; the conversion of chyle into blood. 


—Arbuthnot. 
SAN*GUI-FI-ER, n. A producer of blood. — Floyer. 
SAN"GUIFLU-OUS, a. ft. sanguis and fluo.) Floating or 
running with blood. 
SAN"GUI-FY (sang'gwe-fT), v. £ To produca blood.— Hale. 
SAN”GUI-FY-ING, por. Producing blood. 


SAN*GUIN-A-RI-LY, adv. In a blood-thirsty manner. 
SAN"GUIN-A-RY (sang'gwin-a-re), a. (Fr. sanguinaire; L. 


sanguinarius.) 1. Attended with much bloodshed. 2. 
Eager to shed blood.—Syn. Bloody ; murderous; blood- 
thirsty ; savage ; cruel. 


SAN"GUIN-A-RY, n. A plant, blood-wort—Ask. 

SAN"GUINE (sang’gwin), a. (Fr. sanguin ; L. sanguineus. 
1. Red; having the color of blood.—Miltos. 2. Abound- 
ing with blood; plethoric. 3. Characterized by warm 
ness or ardor, as temper. 4. Having confidence.—SrYN. 
Warm; ardent; animated ; lively ; confident; hopeful 

tSAN"GUINE, n. Blood color.—Spenser. 

SAN^GUINE, v. t. 1. To stain with blood. 2. To stain or 
varnish with a blood color. 

SAN'GUINE-LESS, a. Destitute of blood; pale. (Rare. 

SAN*"GUINE-LY (sang'gwin-le), adv. Ardently; with confi. 
dence of success. 

SAN"GUINE-NESS, n. 1. Redness; color of blood in the 
skin. 2. Fullness of blood; plethora. 3. Ardor; heat ot 
temper ; confidence. 

SAN'GUIN'E-OUS, a. [L. sanguíneus.] 1. Abounding witb 
blood ; plethoric. 2. Constituting blood. 

1SAN"GUINT-TY, for nang, Tua awaspa Q 

SAN“GUIN'O-LENT,a. Bloody. 

SAN*GUI-SUGE, a. (L. sanguisuga.] The blood-sucker; a 
leech, or horse-leech.— Escyc. 

SAN'HE-DRIM, n. (Low L. synedrium.] The great councu 
of the Jews, which consisted of 71 or 72 members, and de- 
cided the most important causes, both ecclesiastical and 
civil.— P. Cyc. 
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BANT-CLE, n. (from L. sano.)  Self-hcal, a plant of the ge- 
nus ssnicula. | 

S8à'NLÉS, n. [L.] A thin reddish discharge from wounds 
Or sores ; a scrous mattcr, less thick and white than pus, 
and having a slight tinge of red. 

SiNI-OUS, a 1. Pertaining to sanics, or partaking of its 
nature and &ppearance ; thin and scrous, with a slight 
bloody tinge. 2. Exercting or effusing a thin, serous red- 
dish matter. 

SANT-TA-RY,e. Pertaining to or designed to secure health ; 
as, sanitary regulations. 

SAN'I-TY, ^. [L. sanitas.) Soundncess; particularly, a sound 
state of mind ; the statc of a mind in the perfect exercise 
of reason. 

BAN'JAR, a. See Sanarac. 

BANK, pret. of sink, but nearly obsolete. 

SAN'NAH, n. The name of ccrtain kinds of India mualins. 

SANS, prep. [Fr.] Without. —SAaA. 

SAN'SERIT, n. [According to H. T. Colebrooke, Sanscrit 
signifies the polished dialect, It is sometimes written Shan- 
scrit, and also Sanskrit.) The ancient language of Hin- 
dostan, from which are formed al! the modern languages 
or dialects of the me peninsula of India. 

SANS €U-LOTTES (sing ku-lot). (Fr. without breeches.) 

ged fellows; a name of reproach given, in the first 
French revolution, to the extreme republican party. 

SANS-ECU'LOT-TISM, x. Extreme republican principles. 

SANS SÓU-CI' (sáng s00-see). [Fr.] Without care; free 
and easy. 

SANTA-LIN, n. The coloring matter of red sandal wood. 

BANTER. Ses SAUNTER. 

SANTON, n. A Turkish priest; a kind of dervis. 

SANTO-NIN, x. A proximate vegetable principle obtained 
from the seed of the artemisia santonica ; white, crystalliz- 
able, and bitterish.— Brande. 

SAP, n. (Sax. sep; D. zap; G. saft.) 1. The juice of plants 
of any kind. 2. The alburnum of a tree; the exterior 
part of the wood, next to the bark ; [s sense in general use 
in New England.) The ascending sap of exogenous plants 
dows in the vessels of the alburnum or sap-wood, and is 
colorless ; the descending sap flows in the vessels of the 
liber or inner bark, and is often colored. 

SAP, o. & (Fr. saper; It. zappare; Arm. sappa.) 1. To un- 
dermine; to subvert by digging or wearing away; to 
mine. 2. To 
foundation of. 

SAP, v. é To proceed by mining, or by secretly under- 
mining. 

SAP, cU la sieges, & trench for undermining; or an ap- 
ieee iade to a fortified place by digging under cover 
o ons, &c. 

SAP'-CÔL-OR, n. An expressed vegetable juice thickened 
by evaporation for a pigment.—Parke. 

SAP'-GREEN, n. Alight green pigment prepared from the 
juice of the ripe berries of the buckthorn.— Francis. 

SAP-Si’GO, ». A kind of cheese made in Switzerland, 
podes a dark green color and agreeable flavor.— Farm. 

c. 

SAP-TOBE, n. A vessel that conveys sap.— De Candolle. 

SAP-WOOD, n. The external part of wood. 

SAP’A-JOU, Į} n. A name given to those South American 

SAP'A-JÖ, monkeys which have prehensile tails. 

BA-PAN'-WOQOD, n. An Asiatic dye-wood, resembling Bra- 
zil wood. ° 

SAPTD, a. (L. sapidus.) Tasteful; tastable; having the 

ower of affecting the organs of taste. 

SA-PIDT-TY, ln. Taste: tastefulncss ; savor ; the quality 

SAPID-NESS, $ of affecting the organs of taste. 

SA'PI-ENCE, x. (Fr.; L. sapientia] Wisdom ; sagences ; 
Dom Ms da 

SA'PLENT, a. Characterized by wisdom or discernment. 
—Syn. Sage; sagacious; knowing; wise; discerning. 

8i-PI-EN‘TIAL (-ahal), a. Affording wisdom or instructions 
for wisdom.— Bp. Richardson. [Not much wsed.] 

BA'PI-ENT-LY, adv. Wisely; sagaciouely. 

BAP'LESS, a, 1. Destitute of sap. 2. Dry; old; husky. 

SAP'LING, n. [from sap.) A young tree.— Milton. 

BAP-O-DIL'LA, 2. A large tree of South America, the 

ZAP-O-TIL'LA, $ achras, whose bark is employed 
4 meine as an astringcnt, and whose fruit is used as a 

esser 

BSAP-O-NA'CEOUS (-shus), a. {from L. sapo.) Soapy; re- 
sembling soap; having the alites of wall ad 

8AP'O.NA-RY, a. Sa eous. 

SA-PON-I-FI-CATION, n. Conversion into soap. 

SA-PONT.FIED (fide), pp. Converted into soap. 

SA-PONT.F?, v. t. [L. sapo and facio] To convert into 


soap. 
SAP'O-NIN, a. A peculiar substance from the root of sapo- 
naria officinalis, or soap-wort. It is the cause of the lather 
which the root furms with water.— Brande. 
SAP’O-NULE, a. An imperfect soap formed by the action 
of an alkali upon an csesential oil. 


undermine; to subvert by removing the 
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SIPOR, n. [L.) Tasto; savor; relish; the power of af. 
fecting the organs of taste.— Brown. 

SAP-O-RIF16, a, [Fr. saporifque] Having the power to 
produce taste; producing taste.— Johnson. 

SAP-O-ROST-TY, n. The quality of body by which it ez- 
cites the sensation of taste. 

SARO SONS a. Having taste ; yielding some kind of taste, 


— Bailey. 
SA-POTA, n. In botany, a tree or plant, the sapota achras, 
SAEEEDIEBOSEREE n. A tree of the genus sloanea.— 


SAP'PARE, n. A mineral or species of earth. 

SAPPED (sapt), pP. Undermined ; subverted. 

SAP'PER, n. ne who saps.—In an army, sappers and 
miners are employed in working at saps, building and re- 

airing fortifications, &c. 

SAP'PHIC (safik), a. Pertaining to Sappho, a Grecian poet- 
ess.—The Sapphic verse consists of five feet, of which the 
first and two last are trochees, the second a spondce, and 
the third a dactyl.— The Sapphic strophe consists of three 
Sapphic verses followed by an Adonic.— Brande. 

* SAPPHIRE (saf'fire or saf'fer), n. [L. sapphirus.] Pure 
crystallized alumina. The name sapphire is usually re- 
stricted to the blue hexagonal crystals, other varieties be- 
ing called Oriental ruby, Oriental amethyst, corundum or 
emery. — Sapphus is next in hardness to the diamond.— 

Aa. 

SAP'PHIR-INE,a. Resembling sapphire ; made of sapphire; 
having the qualities of sapphire. 

SAP'PHIR-INE, w. A pale-blue or green mineral, some 
what resembling sapphire, considered by some a variety 


o nel Dena 

SAP'PI-NESS, x. [from sappy.) The state or quality of be- 
ing full of sap; succulence ; juiciness. 

SAP'PING, ppr. Undermining ; subverting. 

SAP'PY, a B: sepig.) 1. Abounding with sap; juicy; 
aeut 2. Young; not firm; weak. 4. Weak in in 

ct. 

t SAPPY, x. (qu. Gr. onxw.] Musty; tainted. 

SA-PROPH'A-GANS, n. pl. [Gr. Turpe and $aye.] A tribe 
of coleopterous insects which feed on animal and vegeta- 
ble substances in a state of decomposition.— Brande, 

SAR’A-BA-ITE, n. One of a sect of Oriental monks, who 
secede from ordinary monastic life. 

SAR’A-BAND, n. [Sp. zarabanda ; Port, It. sarabanda ; Fr. 
sarabande] A gae Spanish dance to an air in triple 
time ; also, the air itself. 

SAR’A-CEN, n. An Arabian; so called from sara, a desert. 

SAR-A-CEN'I6, a. 1. Pertai to the Saracens, in- 

SAR-A-CEN'€-AL, § habitants of Arabia. 2. Denoting the 
architecture of the Saracens, the modern Gothic. 

SAR'A-SIN, a. 1. A plant, a kind of birth-wort 2 A 

SAR'RA-SINE, § portcullis or herse. 

SÁR'CABM, n. [L.sarcasmus.] A keen, reproachful expres- 
sion; a satirical remark or expression, uttered with some 
degree of scorn or cantempt.—Syn. Satire; irony; ridi- 
cule; taunt; gibe. 

SXR-OAS'TIO, ha. Bitterly satirical or ironical; scorn 

SAR-CAS'TIC-AL, § fully severe ; taunting. 

SAR-CASTIC-AL-LY, adv. In a sarcastic manner; with 
scornful satire.— South. 

SARCENET (sürs'net), n. [qu. saracenicum.] A species of 
fine, thin, woven silk.—Dryden. 

t SAÁR'€L 
Ainswort 

SXR'€O-€XRP, n. [Gr. capt and xapros.] In botany, the 
fleshy part of a drupaceous pericarp, between the skin 
and the stone or endocarp. 

SXR'€O-CELE, n. (Gr. capt and nàn.) A fleshy and firm 
tumor of a testicle, with a simple vascular texture, not in- 


flammatory. 

SAR’CO-COL, ln. [Gr. capt and xo)àa.] A semi-trans- 

SXR'€O-COL-LA, § parent solid substance, imported from 
Arabia and Persia in grains of a light-yellow or red color, 
It is an inspissated sap. 

SXR'€O-LINE, e Ian capt, flesh.] In mineralogy, flesh- 
colored.— Shepa 

SAR'€O-LITE, n. [ficsh-stone] A name of a variety anal- 
cime from Vesuvius. It has been also applied to a va 
riety of chabasite, and to the mineral Humboldtilite. - 


Dana. 

SXR-CO-LOG1€-AL, a. Pertaining to sarcology. 

SXAR-€OL/'O-6Y, n. [Gr. capt and Aoyos.] That part of an 
atomy which treats of the soft parts of the body. 

SARCOMA, n. (Gr. from capt.] Any ficshy and firm ta 
mor not inflammatory, attended with dull sensation ane 
sluggish growth. 

SAR-COPH'A-GOUS (kof'a-gus), a. Feeding on flesh; flesh 
cating.—Dict. Ses SARCOPHAGUS. 

BXR.CÓPH'A-GUS (-kof’a-gus), n. [L.] 1. A species of stona 
used among tbe Greeks for making coffins, which was so 
called bccause it consumed the flesh of bodies deposited 
in it within & few weeks. Hence, 2. A stone coffin or 


v. t. [Fr. sarcler ; L. sarculo.) To weed corn. 
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tomb in which the ancients deposited bodics which they 
chose not to burn.— Pliny.— Smitl's Dict. 
SXR-COPH'A-OY, n. The practiec of eating flcsh.— Brown. 
8XR-COTIE, a. (Gr. oa»t.] In surgery, producing or gen- 
crating flesh. 
8SXR.€OT'I€,n. A medicine or application which promotes 
the growth of flesh; an incarnative. 
t SAR-CU-LA'TION, n. [L. sarculatio.] A raking or weed- 
ing with a rake. 
SXR'DA-CHATE, n. A sort of agate containing sard. 
SXRD, ln. A varicty of chalcedony of a brownish- 
SAR'DOIN, $ red color; carnclian.— Dana. 


SIRO ln. [L:sardius.] A precious stone.—Ez., xxviii, 
SKR'DI-US, $ 17.—Rev, iv, 3. 


SARDINE, x. A fish of tho herring family, often prepared, 
like the anchovy, as a delicacy. 

SXR-DIN’1LAN,a. Pertaining to the island, kingdom, or peo- 

Je of Sardinia. 

SAR-DON'I€, a. An epithet applied to that forced, heart 
less, or bitter laugh or grin, which ill eonceals a person's 
real feelings. It is derived from the sardonicus risus (sar- 
donie or sardonian laugh), a spasmodic affection of the 
muscles of the face giving it a horrible Appearance of 
laughter, and said to be produced by eating the herba sar- 
donica, a species of ranunculus. 

SKR-DONTE€, a. Denoting a kind of linen made at Colchis. 

* SAR’‘DO-NYX, n. b sardonyches, from Gr. capóovvt, from 
Sardis.) A reddish-yellow or orange-colored silicious 
stone or gem, nearly allied to onyx. 

SAR'-GÜE, n. The popular name of Didelphys opossum, 
an animal of Cayenne, nearly allied to the Virginian 

ssum. 

t SARK, n. (Sax. syrc.] 1. In Scotland, a shirt. 2. A shark. 

SXR'LA€, n. The grunting ox of Tartary. 

SXR-MA'TIAN, I Pertaining to Sarmatia and its inhabit- 

SAR-MATTE, ants. 

SXR'MENT, n. A prostrate filiform stem or runner, as of 
the etrawberry.— Lindley. 

SAR-MEN-TOSE’, 2a. (L. sarmentosus.] In botany, a sar- 

SAR-MEN'TOUS, Š  mentose stem is a runner or sarment. 

SARN, n. A British word for pavement or stepping-stones. 

8A-RONTE, a. Denoting a of Greece between Attica 
and Sparta. —D Anville. 

SIRPLAR, n. A sarplar of wool is a sack containing 80 
tod; a tod contains two stone of 14 pounds each. 

SARPLI-ER, n. [Fr. serpilliere.] Canvas, or a packing- 
eloth.— Bailey. 

SAR-SA-PA-RIL'LA, ? n. A plant. a species of smilaz, whose 

SARSA, root is valued in medicine. 

SARSE, n. (qu. sarcenet, or Fr. sas.) A fine sieve; usually 
written searce or searse. [Little uscd.) 

SIRSE, v.t. To sift through a sarse. [Little used.) 

SXRT, n. A piece of woodland turned into arable. 

SAR-TORI-US, n. [L. sartor.) The musele whieh throws 
one leg across the other, ealled the tailor's muscle. 

SASH, n. (Ar.] 1.A belt worn for ornament. 2. (Fr. chas- 
giz.— Ash. — Bailey.] The frame of a window in whieh the 
lights or panes of glass are set. 

SA "FRAME, n. The frame in which sashes are set for 
glass. 

SASH'OÓN, n. A kind of leather stuffing put into a boot for 
the wearer's ease.— Ainstoorth. 

SAS'SA-FRAS, n. [L. sazifraga.) A tree, the laurus sassa- 
fras, whose bark has an aromatie smell and taste. 

SASSE (sas), n. [D.sas.] A sluice, eanal, or lock, on a nav- 
igable river.—Todd. [A word found in old British statutes.) 


8AS‘SO-LIN, Un. Native boracie acid, found in saline in- 
SASSO LINE: $ crustations on the borders of hot springs 
near Sasso. 


SAS'TRA, n. Among the Hindoos, a law or institute; ap- 
plied particularly to a book containing the institutes of 
their religion. eonsidered of divine authority. It is also 
applied, in a wider sense, to treatises containing the laws 
or institutes of the various arts and sciences, as rhetoric, 
&c.— Wilson's Sanscrit Dict. See SHASTER. 

SAT, pret. of sit. 

SA'TAN, n. (Heb., an areen] The grand adversary of 
man; the devil, or prince of darkness; the chief of the 


fallen ancels. 

SA-TANTC, a, Having the qualities of Satan; resem- 

8A-TANTC-AL, $ bling Satan; extremely malicious or 
wicked ; devilish ; infernal. 

SA-TANT1€-AL-LY, adv. With the wicked and malicious 
QU of Satan; diabolically —Hammond. 

SA'TAN-ISM, n. The evil and malicious disposition of Sa- 
tan; a diabolieal spirit. š 

SA'TANJST, n. A very wicked person. [Little used.) 

SATCHEL, n. A little saek or bag. See SACHEL. 

SATE, v. t. [L. satio ; It. sona To satiate ; to satisfy ap- 
petite; to glut; to feed beyond natural desire. 

| SATE (sat), old pret. of sit, for sat.—SAak.— Milton. 

GATED, pp. Filled; glutted ; satiated. 
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SATE'LESS, 4. [nsutiable; not capable of being satianed. 

SAT'EL-LTTE, n. (Fr. It. satellite; L. satelles.) 1. A sce- 
oudary planet or moon; n small planet revolving round 
ino 2. A follower; an obscquious attendant or de- 

enden 

SAT.EL-LY"TIOUS (-lish’us), a. Consisting of sutellitcs.— 

ne. 

SA'TIATE (sü'eháte), v. t. [L. satiatus.) 1. To fill, or full 
gratify appetite or desire; to feed to the full, or to furnish 
enjoyment to the extent of desire. 2. To fill to tho extent 
of want. 3. To fill beyond natural desire. 4. To gratify 
desire to the utmost. 5. To saturate. Newton; [rare.]— 
Syn. To sntisfy; sate; suffice; cloy; gorge, overnll; 
surfeit; glut. 

SA'TIATE, a. Filled to saticty; glutted.— Pope. 

SA-TI-A"TION (sá-she-üshun), n. The state of being filled 
— Whitaker. ° 

SA-TT'E-TY, n. (Fr. saticté; L. satietas.) Properly, fullness 
of gratification, either of the appetite or any sensual de- 
sire; but it usually implies fullness beyond desire ; an ex- 
cess of gratification which excites wearisomences or lonth- 
ing; state of being glutted.—SvN. Repletion; satiation; 
surfeit; cloyment. 

SATIN, n. (Fr. satin; W. sidan.] A species of glossy silk 
cloth, of a thick, elose texture. 

SATIN-FLOW-ER, n. A plant of the genus lunaria. 

SATTN-SPÁAR, n. A fine fibrous variety of carbonate of 
lime, having a pearly lustre.— Dana. 

SATTN-WOOD, n. A hard, lemon-colored wood from In- 
dia, of a fragrant odor, used in eabinet-work.— Francis. 
SAT-I-NET, n. 1. A thin species of satin. 2. A particular 

kind of eloth, made of cotton warp and woolen filling. 

SITING, ppr. Filing; glutting ; satiating. 

* SATIRE, m. [Fr. satire: Sp., L. satira.) 1. A discourse 
or poem in whieh wiekedness or folly is exposed with se- 
verity. 2. Keenness and severity of remark.—SvN. Sar- 
casm ; irony ; ridicule ; lampoon ; pasquinade ; burlesque, 


wit; humor. 
&A-TIRTE, Ya, [L. satiricus ; Fr. satirique.] 1. Belong 
SA-TIRT€-AL, § ing to satire; eonveying satire. 2. Cen- 


sorious; sevore in language.—SYN. Cutting; poignant; 
sareastic; bitter ; reproachful; abusive. 

SA-TIRT€-AL-LY, adv. With severity of remark; with in 
veetives ; with intention to censure. 

SATTR-IST, n. One who writea satire.— Granville. 

SATIR-IZE, v. t. (Fr. satiriser.] To censure with keenness 
or secverity.—Suoift. 

SATIR-IZED, pp. Severely censured. 

SATIR-IZ-ING, ppr. Censuring with Map E 

SAT-IS-FA€'TION, n. (Fr.; L. satisfactio.) 1. That state of 
the mind which results from the full gratification of desire; 
repose of mind, or eontentment with present possession 
and enjoyment. 2. The aet of pleasing or gratifying. 3. 
Repose of the mind on the certainty of any thing; that 
state which results from relief from suspense, doubt, or 
uncertainty; eonvietion. 4. That whieh gratifies or pleas- 
es. 5. That whieh satisfies; as, satisfaction for an injury 
donc or sustained. 6. Payment; discharge, as of a debt. 
—Syn. Contentment; content; gratifieation; pleasure ; 
recompense; compensation ; amends; remuneration; in- 
demnitleation ; atonement. 

SAT-IS-FA€'TIVE, a. Giving satisfaction —Brown. [Rare.] 

SAT-IS-FA€'TO-RI-LY, adv. 1. In a manner to give gatis- 
faction or content. 2. In a manner to irapress conviction 
or belief. 

SAT-S-FA€'TO-RI-NESS, n. The power of satisfying or 

ving eontent.— Boyle. 

SAT-IS-FA€'TO-RY, a. (Fr. satisfactoire ; Sp. satisfactorio.) 
1. Giving or producing satisfaction ; yielding eontent; re- 
lieving the mind from doubt or uneertainty and enabli 
it to rest with eonfidenee. 2. Making amends, inderanifi: 
eation, or reeompense ; causing to cease from claims and 
to rest content; atoning. 

SATIS-FY-A-BLE, a. That may be satisfied. 

SATIS-FIED (flde) pp. Having the desires fully gratified : 
made content. 

SAT'IS-FTI-ER, n. One who gives satisfaction. 

SATIS-FY, v. t. [L. satisfacio; Fr. satisfaire.) 1. To afford 
full gratifieation to wants, wishes, or desires; to supply 
possession or enjoyment till no more is desired. 2. 
eupply fully what is necessary and demanded by natural 
laws. 3. To pay to content, or to the full extent of claims. 
4. To appease by punishment. 5. To free from doubt, 
suspense, or uncertainty; to cause the mind to rest in 
confideuce by aseertaining the truth. 6. To convince, 
as, to satisfy onc of a fact or truth. 7. To pay; to dis- 
charge, as a debt.—SvN. To content; please; gratify ; sa- 
iie ; Bate ; recompense ; compensate ; remunerate ; in- 

emnify. 

SATIS-FY, v. i 1. To give eontent 2. To feed or supply 
to the full. 3. To make payment. . 

SATIS-F¥-ING, ppr. Giving content; feeding or supplying 
to the full extent of desire; convincing; payins. 
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SATIS-FP-ING-LY, adr. In a manner tending to satisfy. 

SATIVE, a. [L. sativus.) Bown in gardens. 

SiTRAP or SATRAP, s. In Persia, tho governor of a 
province. 

SAT’RAP-AL, a. Pertaining to a sage fo a satrapy. 

SATRAP-ESS, n. A female satrap.—AMitford. 

SATRAP-Y, n. The govermncnt of a satrap. 

SAT U.RA-BLE, a. That may be saturated ; capable of sat- 
uration.—Grew. 

SATU-RANT, a. (L. saturans.] Saturating; impregnating 
to the full 

SAT'U-RANT, n. In medicine, a substance which neutral- 
izes the acid in tho stomach. 

SATU-RATE (true) v. t. [L. saturo.] L To impres 
nate or unite with till no more can be reccived. 2. To 

supply or fill to fullness. 

SAT U-Ra-TED, pp.ora. Supplicd to fullness. 

SAT"U-Rà-TING. pp. Supplying to fullness. 

SAT-E-RA' TION, ^. In a general sense, a filling or supply 
to fullness.—In chemistry, solution continued till the solvent 
can contuin no more. 

SATUR-DAY, n. (Sax. Suter-deg; D. Saturdag ; Saturn's 
day.) The scventh or last day of the weck; the day of 
the Jewish Sabbath. 

SA-TÜ'RI-TY, n. [L. saturitas.] Fullness of supply; the 
state of being saturated. (Litle used.) 

* SATURN, n. [L. Saturnus] L In mythology, onc of the 
oldest and principal deities, the father of Jupiter.—2. In 
astronomy, one of the planets of the solar system, next in 
magnitude to Jupiter, but more remote from the sun.—3. 
In the old chemistry, an appellation given to lead.—4. In 
heraldry, the black color in blazoning the arms of sover- 
eign princes. 

SAT URN-A'LÍ-A, a. pl. Among the Romans, the festival of 
Saturn, celebrated in December, as a period of unrestrained 
license and merriment for all classes, extending even to 
the slaves.—Smith's Dict. 

SAT-URN-A'LI-AN, a. (from L. Saturnalia.) 1. Pertaining 
to the Saturnalia. 2. Loose; dissolute; sportive. 

SA-TURNT-AN, a. In joue history, pertaining to Saturn, 
whose age or reign, from the mildness and wisdom of his 
government, is called the golden age; hence, golden; hap- 
py: ainin guished for purity, integrity, and simplicity. 

SATURN-INE, a. (Fr. saturnien, from L. SENSE 1. 
Supposed to be under the influence of Saturn. 2. Dull; 
heavy ; grave; not readily susceptible of excitement ; 
phlegmatic.—3. In old chemistry, pertaining to lead; as, 
saturnine compounds.—Silliman. 

SAT'URN-IST, ^. A person of a dull, grave, gloomy tem- 

rament.— Browne. 

tSATURN-ITE, n. A metallic substance, much like lead. 

* BA"T'YR (s&tur), ^. [L. satyrus; Gr. carvpos.) In mythol- 
ofi. a sylvan ity or demi-god, represented as part man 
and part goat, and extremely wanton. The satyrs were 
attendants of Bacchus. 

SAT-Y-RT'A-SIS, n. (Gr. carvpiacis.) Immoderate venere- 
al appetite. — Coze. 

SAT WIC, a. Pertaining to satyrs; as, satyric tragedy.— 


SA-TTR'I-ON, n. A plant supposed to excite salacity. 

BAUCE, n. [Fr. sauce or sausse.] 1. A mixture or compo- 
sition to be eaten with food for improving its relish.—2. 
In New England, culinary vegetables and roots eaten with 
flesh.— To serve one the same sauce is to retaliate one injury 
with another ; (vulgar.) 

SAUCE, v. t. 1. To accompany meat with something to 
give it a higher relish. 2. To gratify with rich tastes. 3. 
To intermix or accompany with any thing good, or, íron- 
ically, with any thing 4. To treat with bitter, pert, 
or tart language : [vulgar.) 

SAUCE-BOX (saws-box), n. (from saucy.) A saucy, impu- 
dent fellow.— Spectator. 

SAUCE-PAN (saws-pan) n. A small pus for sauce, or a 
small skillet with a long handle, in which sauce or small 

Ur are boiled. 

BAU'CER, n. (Pr. sauciere or saussiere.] 1. A small pan in 
which sauce is set on a table. 2. A picce of china or oth- 
er ware, in which a tea-cup or coffee-cup is sct. 

BAU'CI-LY, adv. (from saucy.) impudent ; with imperti- 
rent boldness ; petulantly.—Addison. 

BAU'CI-NESS, n. Impudence; impertinent boldness; pet- 
ulance; contempt of supcriors.— Dryden. 
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boy; a saucy fellow. 2 Expressive of inpudence.—SyN 
Impudent ; insolent; impertinent; rude. 

SAUER-KRAUT (sour-krout), n. (Ger. Cabbage pre 
servcd in brine; a favorite Gcrman dish.—Buchkenan. 

SAUL, an old spelling of soul. 

SAUN’CING-BELL. See SANCE-BELL. 

SAUN'DERS, n. Sce SANDERS. 

* SAUN'TER (sn'tcr), v. £ 1. To wandcr or etroll abou 
er 2. To loiter; to linger; to idle. 

* js N'TER, u. A sauntering or place for sauntering.- 

oung. 

* SAUN'TER-ER, n. One who wanders nbout idly. 

*SAUNTER-ING, ppr. Wandering about lazily or idly 
loitering. 

* SAUN'TER-ING, n. The act of wandering lazily about œ 
loitering. 

SAUR, N. Soil; dirt.—Grose. 

SAU'RLA, n. pl. An ordcr of reptiles comprehending tha 
lizards, alligators, &c. See SAURIAN. . 

SAU'RI-AN, a. (Gr. cavpos.) PORA an order of rep 
tiles, the sauria or saurians.—Ed. Encyc. 

SAU'RI-ANS, ». pl. An order of reptiles, including all that 
are covered with scales and have four lcg$, as the lizard, 
alligator, &c. 

SAU'ROID, a. (Gr. cavpos and sos.) Having some of tho 
charactcristics of a suurian ; os, sauroid fish.— Dana. 

* SAU’SAGE, n. [Fr. saucisse.) The intestine of an animal 
stuffed with minced meat seasoned. 

SAUS'SUR-ITE, n. (from M. Saussure.) A tough, massive, 
cleavable mineral, of a white, greenish, or grayish color, 
Cong of silica, alumina, lime, oxyd of iron, and soda. 
— na. 

SAV’A-BLE, a. Capable of being saved. - 

SAV'A-BLE-NESS, ^. Capability of being saved. 

SAV'AGE, a. (Fr. sauvage; Arm. savaich ; It. selvaggio ; Sp. 
salvage.) 1. Pertaining to the forest; remote from human 
residcnce and improvements; as, a savage wilderness. 2. 
Without tameness or gentleness; as, savage beasts. 3. 
Without civilization or refinement. 4. Characterized by 
fierceness or cruelty. — Syn. Wild; uncultivated; un- 
tamed ; Yee Pan uncivilized ; unpolished ; rude; brut 
ish; brutal; athcnish; barbarous; cruel; inhuman; 
ferocious ; fierce ; pitiless ; merciless; unmerciful ; mur- 
derous. 

SAV'AGE, ^. 1. A human being in his native state of rude 
ness; one who is untaught, uncivilized, or without culti- 
vation of mind or manners. 2. A man of extreme, an 
feeling, brutal cruelty; a barbarian. 3. The name of a 
genus of fierce, voracious flies. 

SAV'AGE, v. t. To make wild, barbarous, or cruel. [Rare.) 

SAV’AGE-LY, adv. In the manner of a savage; cruelly; 
inhumanly.—Shak. 

SAV'AGE-NEBS, n. Wildness; an untamed, uncultivated, 
or uncivilized state; barburism. Hence, 2. Cruelty ; bar- 
barousness. 

SAV'AGE-RY, n. 1. Wild growth, as of plants —Shak. 2. 
Cruelty; barbarity.— Shak. 

SAV’AG-ISM, n. The state of rude, uncivilized men; the 
state of men in their native wildness and rudeness.— Walsh. 

SA-VANNA, n. [Bp. sabana.) An extensive, open plain or 
meadow, or a plain destitute of trees and covered with 


grass. 

SAVANT (sü-vüng), n.; pl. SAVANS. [Fr.] A man of earn 
ing; in the plural, literary men. 

SAVE, v. t. [Fr. sauver; L. salvo; It. salvare; Sp. salvar.) 
L To keep safe from injury, destruction, or evil of any 
kind ; to bring out of danger. 2. To keep from final and 
everlasting destruction, or from eternal death. 3. To free 
from the power and pollution of sin. 4. To hinder from 
being spent or lost, as time or money. 5. To prevent, as 
confusion or loss. 6. To lay by for preservation. 7. To 
hinder from occurrence, as a blush or tear. 8. To salve; 
as, to save appearances. 9. To take or use opportunely, 
so R8 not to lose. 10. To except or take out from a gen- 
eral admission or account; as, "Israel burned none of 
them, save Hazor only." Josh. xi—Syn. To preserve . 
rescue; deliver; protect; spare; reserve; prevent. 

SAVE, v. i To hinder expense.—. i 

SiVE-ALL, n. [save and all] 1. A small pan inserted in 
a candlestick to save the ends of candles.—Johnson.—2. 
Among seamen, a small sail sometimes set to catch the 
wind that would pass under another sail.— Totten. 


SAUCING (saw'sing), ppr. 1. Accompanying mcats with | SAVED (såvd), pp. Prescrvcd from evil, injury, or destruc- 
something to give them a higher relish. 2. Gratifying tion; kept frugally; prevented; spared ; taken in time. 


with rich tastes. 

SAU'CISSE, P 

BAU'CIS-EON, 
extending from the chamber of the mine to thc entrance 
of the gallery. Also, a Jong bundle of fagots or fascincs, 
for raising batteries, &c. 

SAUCY, a. (from sauce; L. salsus.] 1. Bold to excess; 
transgrcssing the rules of decorum; treating supcriors 
with contempt. It expresses more than pert; as, a saucy 


. (Fr. saucisse.) In mining or gunnery, a 
long pipe or UM filled with powdcr, and i 


SAV'ER, *. 1. One who savcs, prescrves, or rescues from 
evil or destruction. 2. One who escapes loss, but without 
gain. 3. One who is frugal in expenses ; an cconomist.- 
Wotton. 

BAV'IN, n. (Fr. savinier; L. Ep. sabina^ An evergreen 
tree or shrub. The savin of Europe is allied to the red 
cedar of American, which last, also, is sometimes called 
sa vin. 

SAV'ING, ppr. 1. Reecuing or kceping from evil or desti uc- 
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tion; hindering from waste or loss; taking or using in 
time. 2. Excepting. 3. a. Not lavish; avoiding unncces- 
sary expenscs. 4. That savcs in returns or receipts the 
rincipal or sum employed or expcended ; that incurs no 
oss, though not gaintul. 5. That sccures everlasting sal- 
vation —Syn. Preserving; delivering; sparing; frugal; 
thrifty ; economical; parsimonious ; penurious. 

BAV'ING, n. 1. Something kcpt from bcing expended or 
lost. 2. Exception; reservation. 

SAVING-LY, adv. 1. With frugality or parsimony. 2. So 
as to be finally saved fr »m eternal death. 

SAVING-NESS, s. 1. Frugality; parsimony ; caution not 
to expend money without necessity or usc. 2. Tendency 
to promote eternal salvation. 

Si VINGS-BANK, n. A bank in which the savings or earn- 
ings of the poor are dcposited and put to interest for thcir 
benefit. 

SAVIOR )(sšv'yur) n. [Fr. sauveur.] 1. One who saves, 

SIVIOUR § prcserves, or delivers from destruction or 
danger. 2 Kings, xiii., 5.—9. Properly and appropriately, 
Jesus Christ, the Redecmer of the world. 

SA'VOR, n. (Fr.saveur; L. sapor.) 1. Taste or odor; some- 
thing that perceptibly affects the organs of taste and smell. 
2. The quality which renders a thing valuable; the quali- 
ty which renders other bodies agreeablc to the tastc.—3. 
In Scripture, character; reputation.—Er., v. 4. Cause; 
occasion. 2 Cor. ii—Sweet savor, in Scripture, denotes 
thet which renders a thing acceptable to God, or his ac- 
ceptance.—Syn. Taste; flavor; relish ; odor; scent; smell. 

8A'VOR, v. £ 1. To have a particular smell or taste. 2. 
To partake of the quality or nature of; or to have the ap- 

earance of, 

SA'VOR, v. t. L. To like; to taste or smell with pleasure. 
—Shak. 9. To like; to delight in; to favor.—Matt., xvi. 

SA'VORED, pp. Tasted or smelled with pleasure. 

BA'VOR-ILY, adv. 1. With gust or appetite.—Dryden. 2. 
With a pleasing relish.—Dryden. 

SA'VOR-L-NESS, n. Pleasing taste or smell. 

SA'VOR-LESS, a. Destitute of smell or taste; insipid. 

SA'VOR-LY, a. Well.seasoned ; of good taste. 

SAVOR-LY, ado. With a pleasing relish.— Barro. 

Sa'VOR-Y,e. Pleasing to the organs of smell or taste.— 
Milton, 

SA'VOR-Y, n. (Fr. sevorée.] An aromatic plant of the genus 
satureia, much used in cooking. 

SA-VOY, n. A variety of the common cabbage (brassica 
oleracea), much cultivated for winter use.—Ed. Encyc. 

SAW, pret. of see. 

BAW, n. (Sat saga; G. sage; D. zaag; Sw. saga; Dan. 

^ A cutting instrument, consisting of a blade or 

thin piate of iron or steel with one edge dentated or toothed. 

s saying; proverb; maxim; decree.—Shak; [obs. See 
AY. 

SAW, o. t. ; pret. sawed ; pp. sawed or sawn. [G. sågen; D. 
raagen ; Sw. saga; Dan. sauger; Norm. seguar.] 1. To 
cut with a eaw; to separate with a saw. 2 To form by 
cutting with a saw. 

BAW, v. ë 1. To usea saw; to practice sawing. 92. To cut 
with a saw. 3. To be cut with a saw. 

SAW'-DUST, n. Dust or small fragments of wood or stone 
made by the attrition of a saw.— Mortimer. 

SAW'-FISH, n. A fish whose upper jaw is prolonged into 
a flattened snout set with spincs or teeth. It is said to be 
a formidable enemy to the whale. 

BAW'-FLT, n. One of a genus of flies which have ovipos- 
itors somewhat like a hand-saw. 

8AW'-MILL, n. A mill for sawing logs and large pieces of 
timber, driven by water, steam, or other power. 

BAW'-PIT, n. A pit over which timber is sawed. 

BAW'-SET, n. An instrumcnt used to wrest or turn 

SAW'-WREST, j the teeth of.saws a little outward. 

SAW'-WORT, n. A plant ha its lcaves edgcd with cut- 
ting teeth. It has the habits and qualities of thistles. 

SAY ED, pp. or a. Cut, divided, or formed with a saw. 

SAW'ER, m. One who saws; corrupted into sawyer. 

SAWNEY, n. A nickname for a Scotchman; corrupted 
from Sandy, Alezander.—Grose.  [Vulgar.) 

BAW'YER, n. 1. One whose occupation is to saw timber 
into pus or boards, or to saw wood for fuel.—2. In 
America, a tree which, being undermined by a current of 
water, and falling into the stream, lies with its branches 
above water, which are continually raised and depressed 
by the force of the current. 

SAX-I-CA'VOUS, a. [L. sarum and caro. 
to mollusks which live in holes in roc 
boring or otherwise.—Dana. 

SAX'I-FRAGE, n. [L. sazifraga. A medicine that has the 

roperty of breaking or dissolving the stone in the blad- 
cr. In botany, a plant of thc genus sazifraga, which em- 
braces many species, mostly hardy herbs, growing nat- 
urally on or among rocks. 
SAX-IF'RA-GOUS, a. Dissolving the stone.—Brown. 
CAX'ON, n. (Sax. seaz.) 1. One of the nation or people 


A term applied 
, made either by 
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who formcrly dwelt in the northcrn part of*Germany, and 
who invaded and conquered England in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. The language of the Saxons. 

SAX'ON, a. Pertaining to the Saxons, to their country, or 
to their language. 

SAX'ON-BLÜE, n. A deep-blue liquid uscd in dyeing, ob- 
sie by dilsolving indigo in concentrated sulphuric acid. 


SAX'ON-I8M, 2. An idiom of the Saxon language. 

SAX'ON-IST, n. One vcrsed in the Saxon language. 

SAY, v. t. ; pret. and pp. said, contracted from sayed. (Sax. 
sagan, sacgan ; G. sagen; D. eggen; Sw. sága.) To 
speak; to utter in words. It is obecrvable, that although 

js word is radically synonymous with speak and tell, yet 
the uses or applications of these words are differcnt. Thus 
we say, to speak an oration; to tell a story; but in thcse 
hrases say can not be used. Yet, to say a lesson is good 
English, though not very elegant. 2. To declarc.—Gen., 
xxxvii 3. To utter; to pronounce. 4. To utter, as a 
command. 5. To utter, ns a promise. — Luke, xxiii. 6. 
To utter, as a question or answer.—Mark, xi. 7. To af. 
firm; to teach.—Matt, xvii. 8. To coníess.—Luke, xvii. 
9. To testify.— Acts, xxiv. 10. To argue; to allege by 
way of argument. 11. To repeat; to rehearse ; to recite. 
12. To pronounce; to recite without singing. 13. To re- 
ports as in the phrase it is said. 14. To answer ; to utter 
y way of reply; to tell. 
SAY, n. (Sax. saga, sagu.) A speech; something said. 
dac n. [for assay.) 1. A sample. 2. Trial by sample . 


Boyle. 

t SAY, n. (Fr. soie.) A thin silk. 

SAY, n. In commerce, a kind of serge used for linings, 

SAYE, § shirts, aprons, &c. 

SAYTNG, ppr. Uttering in articulate sounds or words 

eaking ; telling; relating; reciting. 

Si YING, n. 1. An expression; a sentence uttered ; some- 
thing eaid or declared. 2. A proverbial expression. Ai. 
ton.—Syn. Declaration; speech; adage ; maxim; aphor- 
ism ; hthega ; saw; proverb; by-word. 

SCAB, n. (Sax. scab, sceb; Ger. schabe; Sw. skabb; Dan. 
skab; L. scabies. 1. An incrusted substance, dry and 
rough, formed over a sore in healing. 2. A contagious 
disease of eheep, resembling the mange in horses, &c.— 
Farm. Encyc. 3. A mean, dirty, pany fellow ; ([low.] 

SOAB'BARD, n. The sheath of a sword.— Dryden. 

SCAB'BARD, v. t. To put in a sheath. 

SOAB'BARD-ED, pp. Put into a sheath. 

SCAB'BARD-ING, Im Sheathing. 

SOABBED (skabd or skab'bed), a 1. Abounding with 
scabs ; diseased with scabs. 2. Mean; paltry; vile 
worthless. 

SOAB'BED-NESS, n. The state of being scabbed. 

&8CAB'BI-NESS, x. The quality of bein hayay Á 

SOAB'BY,a. 1. Affected with scabs ; full of scabs.—Dryden 
2. Diseased with the scab or mange; mangy — Selt 

SOA'BLOUS,a. [L.scabiosus.] Consisting of scabs; rough; 
itchy ; leprous.—Arbuthnot. 

S€i’BI-OUS, n. A plant of the genus scabiosa, said to be 
useful in cutancous diseases.—Loudon. 

t S6A-BREDT-TY, n. (L. scabredo, scabrities.} Roughness; 
ruggedness.— Burton. 

SOCA'BROUS, a. [L. scabrosus.] 1. Rough; rugged; having 
hard, short, rigid points. 2. Harsh; unmusical. 

SCA'BROUS-NESS, x. Roughness; ruggedness. 

SCABWORT, n. A Pant, a spccies of kelenium. 

SOAD, n. A fish of the genus carasz ; the horse-mackereL 

SCAF'FOLD, x». (Fr. aud; Arm. chafod; lr. scafal ; 
It. scaffale.) 1. Among builders, an assemblage or struc- 
ture of timbers, boards, or planks, erected by the wall of 
a building to support the workmen. 2 A temporary gal- 
lery or stage raised either for shows or spectators. 3. A 
stage or elevated platform for the execution of a criminal. 

SCAFFOLD, v. t. To furnish with a scaffold; to sustain; 
to uphold. 

SCAFFOLD-AGE, n. A gallery; a hollow floor.— Sak. 

SOAF'FOLD-ED, pp. Furnished with a scaffold. 

SOCAF'TOLD.-ING, ppr. Furnishing with a scaffold. 

SOAF'FOLD-ING, n. 1. A framc or structure for sup 
in an elevated place; & scaffold. 2. That which sustains; 
a frame. 3. Temporary structure for support. 4. Mate 
rials for scaffolds. 

SOA RULA (skalye-a), n. [It] A reddish variety of chalk. 
—Dana. 

SEAG-LI-OLA (skel-ye-Yla), n. [It] A species of plaster 
or stucco, made of pure gypsum, with variegated colors, 
in imitation of marble.—Guwilt. 

SOAL'A-BLE, a. That may be scaled. 

S6A-LADE’, ) n. (Fr. scalade; Sp.scalado.] A storm or at- 

SCA-La'/DO, $ sault on a fortified place, in which the sol. 
dicrs enter the place by means of ladders. [It is written, 
also, escalade. 

SCA-LART-FORM, a. [L. scalaris and forma.) Having 
transvcrse bars and spaces, like a ladder.— Dara. 
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RENLA-RY, a. Rescmbling a ladder; formed with steps. 
| Little used.) 

Se ALD, r.e [It. aldare; Sp., Port. escaldar ; Fr. echauder.] 
1. To burn or enm añvet and injure by immerzion in 
or contact with a liquor of a boiling heat, or a heat ap- 
proaching it. 2. To cxpose to a boiling or víolcnt heat 
over a fire, or in water or other liquor. 

Caen, n. A burn, or injury to the skin and flesh by hot 

quor. 

SC€ALD, n. [qu. Sax scyll.] Scab; scurf on the head. 

S€ALD, e Scurvy; paltry; poor, as scald rhymers. 

SEXLD, a. [Dan. skialdrer; Xw. skalla.) Among the an- 
cimt Scandinacians, a poct.— Mallet. 

SCALD'ED, pp. or a. Injured by a hot liquor; exposed to 
boiling heat.—Scalded cream, clotted cream; cream raised 
from milk by heating.—Gardner. 

&€XLD'ER, n. A scald; a Scandinavian poet. 

SCALD'HEAD (-hed), w. A pustular eruption, mostly of the 
hairy scalp, gradually spreading till the whole bead is cov- 
ered as with a helmet, and often destroying the roots of 

c hair. 

SEALD'E, a. Pertaining to the scalds or poets of antiqui- 
ty: composed by scalds.— JVarton. 

SC€ALD'ING, ppr. or a. 1. Burning or injuring by hot liq- 
uor. 2. Exposing to a boiling heat in liquor. 

SCALD'NG-HOT, a. So hot as to scald the skin. 

SCALE, n. (Sax. scale, sceale; D. schaal.) 1. The dish ofa 
balance; and, hence, the balance itself, or whole instru- 
ment, which is more usually scales, in the plural. 2 The 
scales, pl., the sign of the balance or Libra, in the zodiac. 
8. The small, ein plate, shell, or crust which composes a 
part of the covering of a fish; and, hence, any thin layer 
ot leaf exfoliated or separated ; a thin lamina. 4. (L. sca- 
le.! A ladder; series of epe: means of ascending. 5. 
Thc act of storming a place by mounting the wall on lad- 
ders; an escalade or scalade. 6. À mathematical instru- 
ment of wood or metal, on which are marked lines and 
figures, for the purpose of measuring distances or extcnt. 
7. Regular gradstion; a series rising by steps or degrees, 
like those of a ladder. 8. Any instrument, figure, or 
scheme, graduated for the purpose of measuring extent or 
proportions.—9. In music, a gamut; or a series of lines 
&nd spaces, rising one above another, or falling one below 
another, on which notes are placed ; or a scale consists of 
the regular gradations of sounds. 10. Any thing gradu- 
ated or marked with degrces at equal distances. 

SEALE, v. t. [lt. scalare.) 1. To chmb, as by a ladder; to 
mount or ascend by steps. 2. (from scale, a balance.] To 
measure; to comparc; to weigh. 3. (from scale, the cov- 
ering of a fish.) To strip or clear of scales. 4. To take 
off in thin lamins or scales. 5. To pare off a surface.— 
6. In the North of England, to spread, as manure or loose 
substances; also, to disperse; to waste.—7. In gunnery, 
to clean the inside of a cannon by tbe explosion of a small 
quantity of powder. 

SCALE, v. i, To separate and come off in thin layers. 

SCALED, pp. 1. Ascended by ladders or steps; cleared 
of scales; pared; scattered. 2 a. Having scales like a 


fish; squamous. 
8CALE'LESS, a. Destitute of ecales.—S. M. Mitchill. 
SCA-LENE' 2a. (Gr. oxadnvos.] A scalene triangle is 
S€A-LENOUS, § one whose sides and angles are unequal. 
S€A-LENE’, n. A acalene triangle. 
&CAL'ER, n. One who scales. 
S€a’LI-NESS, n. The state of being scaly; roughness. 
SEALING, ppr. 1. Ascending by ladders or steps; storm- 


ing. 2 Stripping of scales 3. Peeling; paring. 
S€ALING-LAD-DER, m. A ladder made for enabling 
to scale a wall. 


SCAL-I-ULA. Ste ScAGLIOLA. 

SCALL, n. 1. Scab; scabbiness; leprosy. 2 A mcan, 
scabby fellow.— Sak. 

SCXLL'ION (skalyun), n. (It. scalagno ; L. ascalonia; Fr. 
echalote.) A plant, allium ascalonicum, which grows about 
Ascalon, in Palestine. It is the mildest of all the culti- 
vated species of the garlic and onion genus. 

SCAL'LOP, n. 1. A shell-fish, of the genus pecten, used for 
food. The shell is bivalvular, and has usually alternate 
ribs and furrows diverging from the hinge to the margin. 
Aa it occurs in abundance on the coast of Palestine, it was 
formerly worn by pilgrima, as a mark that they had been 
to thc Holy Land. 2. A recess or curving of the cdge of 
mid e the segmentof a circle. (Itis written, also, 
scollop. 

SEAL'LOP (skol'), v.t. To mark or cut the edge or border 
o any thing into segments of circles.—Gray. 

S€AL'LOPED (skollupt), pp. or a. Cut at tho edge into 
segments of circles. 

spr ia ppr. Cutting the edge into segments of 


circ : 
SCALP, n. [D. schelp or schulp; L. scalpo.) 1. The skin of 

the top of the head. 2. The ekin of the top of the head | 

eut or tom off. 


By 
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S€ALP, v. t. To deprive of the scalp or integuincnts of tbe 
hcad.—Skarp. 

SCALPED (skalpt), pp. Deprived of the skin ef the head. 

SCALPEL, n. [L. scalpcllum.] In surgery, a knits uted «n . 
anatomical disscctions and surgical op>rat.on~. 

SEALPER, l n. Aninstram^nt of surgery. 

SCALPING-I-RON (i-urn) j uscċ iz. sczapiag zou] ane 
carious boncs; a raspatory. 

le AING ppr. Depriving of tao skin of te top of the 


head. 
SECALP'ING-RNIFE (-nife), #. A kaifo uscd by savages i» 
scalping their prisoners.—Cocgcr. 


SEALY, a. 1. Covered or avovnd'ng with scales; rough. 
2. Reseinbling scales, larine, or layers. 3. Mean; scab» 
by; as,a fellow, sce scall; {various dialects in En 


gland.) Halliwell.—A. In botany, composed of scales ly- 
ing over cach other. 

SCAL'Y-WINGED, e. Having wings with scales.—K irby. 

SCAN'BLE, v. t. [D. schotamolen.] 1. To stir quick ; to bo 
busy ; to szraziblo; to bo bold or turbulent. 2. To shill 
awkwardiy. 

SCAM'BLE, v.t. To mangle; to maul —Mortimer. 

SCAN'BLER, n. A bold iutrudcr upon the generosity or 

ey of othcra.—Stecrens. 

SCAM'BLING, prr. Stirring; scrambling; intruding. 

SCAM BLING-LY, adv. With turbulence and noise. 

SCAM-MONI-ATE, e Made with scammony. 

SEAN MO-NY, n. |L. scammonia.] 1. A plant of the genus 
convolvulus. 2. An inspissated sap, obtained from the 
convolvulus scammonia, a plant of Asia Minor. It is used 
in medicine as a cathartic. 

SCAMP, n. [infra] A great rascal—Halliwell, (Used in 
various dialects in pi bes and vulgarly used in Amer.) 
SCAMP'ER, v. i. [D. s ; Fr. escamper ; It scampare.] 

To run with speed; to hasten escape.— Addison. 
POE EWING, ppr. Running with speed; hastening in 
t 

SCAN, v. t. (Fr. scander ; Sp. eseander ; It. scandire.) 1. To 
examine with critical care; to scrutinize. 2. To examine 
a verse by counting the feet; to recite or mensure verse 
by distinguishing the feet in pronunciation. 

SCANDAL, n. [Fr. scandale; It. scandalo; Sp. escandalo , 
L. scandalum.) 1. Offense given by the faults of another ; 
[little used.) Reproachful aspersion ; opptobrious cen- 
sure; defamatory speech or report; "ipe usd uttered 
which is false and injurious to reputation. 3. The condi- 
tion of being disgraced or subjected to reprouch.—Syn. 
Defamation ; detraction; slander ; calumny ; opprobrium; 
reproach; shame ; disgrace. 

S€CAN'DAL, v.t. 1. To treat opprobriously ; to defame ; to 
asperse; to traduce; to blacken character ; [little used.) 
2. To scandalize; to offend; [obs.) 

SC€AN'DAL-IZE, v. t. [Gr. oxavdadiSw ; L. scandalizo ; Fr 
scandaliser.] 1. To offend by some action irae crim 
inal 2. To subject to reproach; to assail with defama- 
tion. — Syn. To shock; displease; annoy; defame; tra 
duce; reproach; slander; calumniate; asperse; vilify , 


disgrace. 
SCAN'DALIZED, Pp. Offended; defamed; disgraced. 
S€AN’DAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Giving offense to; disgracing. 
SC€AN'DAL-OUS, a. jie scandaloso; Sp. escandaloso; Fr. 
scandaleux.) 1. Giving offense. 2. Opprobrious; dis 
ceful to reputation; that brings shame or infamy. 3. 
cfamatory. 
SCAN'DAL-OUSLY, adv. 1. Shamefully; in a manner to 
give offense. 2. Censoriously; with a disposition to find 
au 


S€ANDAL-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of being scandal- 
ous; the quality of giving offense, or of being disgraceful. 
SCAN'DA-LUM MAGN. "TUM. (L.] In lax, a detama- 
tory speech or writing made or published to the injury 


of a person of dignity. 
zs Climbing, either with spiral 


SC€AN'DENT, a. [L. fandas] 
tendrils for its support, or ap aurre fibres, as a stalk; 
Jer forming the office of a tendril, as n petiole. 
sk 


SCANNE and), pp. Critically sifted or oxamined ; re 
solved into feet in recital. 

SEANNING, ppr. Critically cxamining; resolving into feet, 
as verse. 

SCAN'SION (-shun), n. The act of scanning.--Percy. 

SEAN-SORESY, n. pl. [L. scando.) Climbers; an order of 
birds whose external toe is directed backward like a 
thumb, by which they are enabled to cling to and climb 
upon trees. The woodpeckers and parrots belong to this 


order. 

SCAN-SO'RLAL, a Climbing, or adapted to climbing; 8 
term applied to the crder of birds called scansores.— 
Swainson. 

REANT, v. t. (Dan.skaanet.] To limit; to straiten.—Dryden 

SCANT. v. i. To fail or occome less; as, the wind scants. 

SCANT, a. 1. Not full, large, or plentiful; scarcely suff 
cient; rather less than is wanted for the pu 2. 

Tobe] à 


' Sparing; parsimonious; cautiously affording ; 
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Not entirely favorable for a ship’s course , as, a scant wind. 
Also, a light wina.— Totten. 
SCANT, adv. Scarcely; hardly; not quite. — Camden. 

t SCANT, n. Scarcity.—Carew. 

SCANT'ED, pp. Limited; straitened. 

SEANTTI-LY, adv. 1. Not fully; not plentifully. 2. Spar- 
ingly; nig y; [unusual] 

SEANTI-NESS, n. 1. Narrowncss; want of space or com- 
pass.— Dryden. 2. Want of amplitude, greatness, or abund- 
ance; limited extent. 3. Want of fulness; want of suf- 
ficiency. 

S8€CAN'TLE, v. t. To be dcficiont; to failL— Drayton. 

&SCAN'TLE, v. š To divide into thin or small pieces; to 
shiver.— Chesterfiel2. 

tSCANT'LET, n. A small pattern; a small quantity. 

B&CANT'LING, n. (Fr. echantillon ; Sp. escantillon; Port. 
escantilham,] 1. A pattern; a quantity cut for a particu- 
lar purpose. 2. A small quantity; as, a scantling of wit. 
3. A certain proportion or quantity. 4. Timber sawed or 
cut into pieces of a small size, as for studs, rails, &c. 5. 
The dimensions of a piece of timber, with regard to its 
breadth and thickness. 

tSCANTLING, a. Not plentiful; small —Taylor. 

BEANTLY, ado. 1. Scarcely; hardly; (obs.] 2 Not full 
or suicienay i narrowly; penuriously ; without ampli- 
tude. 

SEANTNESS, n. Narrowness; smallness. 

SCANT'Y, a. 1. Wanting amplitude or extent. 2. Not co- 
pious or full; not ample; hardly sufficient. 3. Using 
sparingly; as, scanty of words. Watts.—Syn. Scant; 
narrow; s ; poor; deficient; scarce; sparing; parei- 
monious; penurious; niggardly. 

SCAPE, v.t or é To escape. [A contracted word, not now 
used, except in poetry, and with a mark of elision.) See Es- 
CAPE. 

I SCAPE, n. 1. An escape; [see EscaPE.] 2. Means of es- 
cape; evasion. 3. Freak; aberration; deviation. 4. 
Loose act of vice or lewdness. 

S€APE, n. (L. scapus.} 1. In botany, a radical stem, bear- 

the fructification without leaves, as in the narcissus 
and hyacinth.—2. In architecture, the shaft of a column; 
also, the a ophy ge of a shaft.—Gloss. of Arch. 

BCAPE-GAL-LÓWS, n. One who has narrowly escaped 
the gallows for his crimes. 

BOAPE'-GOAT, n. (escape and goat.) In the Jewish ritual, 
a po which was brought to the door of the tabernacle, 
where the high-priest laid his hands upon him, confessin 
the sins of the people, and putting them on the head o 
the goat; after which the goat was sent into the wilder- 
ness, bearing the iniquities of the people.—Lev., xvi. 

SOCOAPE-GRACE, n. A graceless, hair-brained felow.— 
Halliwell. 

BCAPELESS,a, In botany, destitute of a scape. 

SOAPE'MENT, n. The method of communicating the im- 
pulse of the wheels to the pendulum of a clock or balance 
Ofa watch. See ESCAPEMENT. 

SCAPH'ISM, n. (Gr. cxaxru.] Among the Persians, a bar- 
barous punishment inflicted on criminals, by confining 
them in a hollow tree till they died a miserable death — 


Ash. 

SCAPHTTE, n. [L. scapha.] Fossil remains of a genus of 
cephalopods of a boat-shaped form, allied to the ammonite. 

SCAPH'OID, a. (Gr. oxagos, a boat, and cerdos.)  Resembling 
a boat in form. 

8€AP'O.LITE, ^. (Gr. oxazos and J0os.] A mineral oc- 
curring in prisms and in cleavable masses, with a some- 
" pearly lustre. It consists of silica, alumina, and lime. 

na. 


SCAI"PLE, v. t. To reduce a stone to a straight surface 
without working it smooth.— Gloss. of Archit. 

SCAPU-LA, x. [L.] The shoulder-blade.— Core. 

SCAP'E.LAR, a. [L. scapularis.) Pertaining to the shoul- 
der, or to the scapula; as, the scapular arteries. —Scapu- 
lar feathers. See SCAPULARB, n., No. 2. 

S€APU-LAR, n. 1. In anatomy, the name of two pairs of 
arteries, and as many veins, near the shoulder-blade.—9. 
In ornithology, a feather which s 
of thc wing, and lies along the side of the back. 

S€APU-LA Yn. A part of the habit of certain religious 

S€APU-LA-RY, § orders in the Roman Catholic Church, 
consisting of two bands of woolen stuff, of which one 
crosses the back or shoulders, and the other the stomach. 
— Brande. 

£CAPU-LA-RY, a. The same as ecapular, which see. 

SCZPUS,n. [L.] 1. In ornithology, the stem or trunk of a 
feather. Brande.—2. In architecture, a scape. which sce. 


£s from the shoulder 


S€4R, n. (Fr. escarre; Arm. scarr or yscar ; It. escara ; Gr. | 
toxapa; Dan. skar.) 1. A mark in the skin or flesh of an | 
animal, made by a wound or an ulcer, and remaining after , 
the wound or ulcer is healed. 2 Any mark or injury; a ' 

Gr. exapos.] A fish, commonly | 


blemish. 3. [L. scarus ; 
called parrot-fish, 
BEAR, v.t. To mark with a scar.—Shak. 
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SCAR, v. t. To scare. (North of England.) 

SCAR'AB, Yn. [L. scarabeus.] A bectle; an insect or 

SCAR'A-BEE, $ tho genus scarabeus. 

S€AR’A-MOUCH, n. [Fr. escarmouche ; It. scaramuccio ; €p. 
escaramuza.] A buffoon in the old comedy, so called from 
the skirmishing antics which he performed.— Rich. Dict. 

SCARCE, a. [It. scarso ; D. sckaarsch.] 1. Not plentiful or 
abundant ; being in small quantity in proportion to the de- 
mand. 2 Being few in number and scattered. —8v:i 
Rare; infrequent; dcficient; uncommon. 

SCARCE, } adv. 1. Hardly; scantly. 9. Hardly; wita 

SCARCE'LY,$ difficulty. 

SCARCE'NESS, ?n. 1. Smallness of quantity, or smallness 

SOeAR'CI.TY, $ in proportion to the wants or demands; 
defect of plenty. 2. The state of being rarc or infrequent. 
— Root of scarcity, or scarcity-root, a plant of the beet kind, 
the mangelwuriel.—SvN. Deficiency ; lack; want; penu- 
ry; dearth ; rareness; rarity; infrequency. 

SCARE, v. t. (qu. W. esgar; It. scorare] To strike with 
sudden fright or terror.— To scare away, to drive away by 
frightening.—Syn. To fright; frighten; affright; terrify; 


alarm. 
t SE€ARE’-FIRE, n. A fire breaking out so as to frighten 


ple. 

SCARE'CROÓW, n. (scare and crow.) 1. Any frightful thing 
set up to frighten crows or other fowls from corn-fields ; 
hence, any hing terrifying without danger; a vain terror. 
9. A provincial name of the black tern, a sea-fowl.— Ed. 
Encyc. 

SCARED, pp. Frightened; suddenly terrified. 

SCARF, n.; pl. ScAnrs. (Fr. echarpe ; It. ciarpa ; Sax. scearf.] 
1. Somet that hangs loose upon the shoulders. 2. À 
water-fowl, the cormorant.—Ed. Encyc. ; ( provincial.) 

SCARF, v.t. 1. To throw loosely on.—SÀ 2. To dress 
in a loose vesture.—Shak. 

S€XRF, v. t. (Sw. skarfva; Sp.escarpar.] To join; to piece, 
to unite two pieces of timber at the ends, so that they ap- 
pear to be one. This is usually done by letting the end 
of one into the end of the other, sometimes by laying the 
two ends together and fastening a third piece to both.— 
Totten.— Gwil. 

SCARF'-SKIN, n. [scarf and skin.) The cuticle; the epider- 
mis; the outer thin integument of the body. 

SCARF ED (skürft), pp. 1. Dressed in a loose vesture. 92. 
Joined ; pieced. 

SCXRFTNG, ppr. Uniting two pieces of timber at the ends 

SE€ARFING, n. The formation of a beam out of two pieces 
of timber. 

SCAR/I-FI-CA'TION, n. [L. scarifcatio.) In surgery, the op- 
eration of making several incisions in the ekin with a lan- 
cet or other cutting instrument, particularly the cupping 
instrument.— Encyc. 

SCART.FI-CA-TOR, n. An instrument used in cupping, 
containing 10 or 12 lancets for making a number of incis- 
ions at once.— Brande. 

SCAR'.FI-ER, n. 1. The person who scarifies. 2 The in- 
strument used for scarifying.—3. In agriculture, an imple- 
ment for stirring and loosening the soil, without bringing 
up a fresh surface.— Farm. Encyc. 

SCAR'T.FT, v. t. (Fr. scarifer; L. scarifico.) To scratch or 
cut the skin of an animal, or to make small incisions by 
means of a lancet or cupping instrument, so as to draw 
blood from the smaller vessels without opening a large 
vein. 

S€AR1-FY-ING, ppr. Making small incisions in the skin 

Sex RING pp. Frigh ddenly terrifyin 

AR , ppr. Frightening; suddenly terrifying. 

S€ARI-OSE, la. (Low L. pice In bota. tough, 

S€CARIOUS, $ thin, and semi-transparent, dry and sono- 
rous to the touch, as a perianth. 

S€AR-LATI-NA or SCAR-LA-TYNA, n. (It. scarlattino and 
scarlatto, scarlet.) A barbarous term for scarlet-fever. 
S€AR-LATI-NOUS, a2. Of a scarlet color; pertaining to the 

scarlet-fever. 

SCXR'LET, m. (Fr. ecarlate; Arm. scarladd ; It. scarlatto ; 
Sp. escarlata.) 1. A beautiful bright-red color, brighter 
than crimson. 2. Cloth of a scarlet color. 

SCARLET, a. Of the color called scarlet ; of a bright. red 
color.—Skak. 

S€4R’LET-BEAN, n. A plant; a red bean.—Mortimer. 

SECAR'LET-FE'VER, n. (L. scarlatína.] A disease chracter- 
ized by fever, attended with an eruption of level crimson 
red patches, first appearing in the fauces, then on the face, 
and progressively on the whole surface. . 

SCXR'LET-OAK, n. A species of oak, the quercus coccifera, 
or kermes oak, on which the kermes insccts are found. 
More properly, the quercus coccinea, a species of oak found 
in the United States. 

t SCXR'MAGE, ? peculiar modes of spelling skirmisk.—Spen- 

tS€ARNOGE, $ ser. 

SCXRN, n. aen scerrn.] Dung. [Not ín use, or icar) 

SCXRN'-BEE, n. A beetle.—Ray. [Not in use, or local.) 

SCXRP, n. (Fr. escarpe ; It. scarpa.) In fortifcation, the in- 
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tertor slope of the ditch next tho place, at the foot of the 
Tem taeda See Escarp. 

SEARP, n. In heraldry, the scarf which military command- 
ers wear fur ornameut; borne somewhat like a batoon 
sinister. but broader, and continued to the cdevs of thc 
ficld.— Encyc. 

SEDED (skärpt), a Cut down, like the scarp of a forti- 

catiou. 

S€XRR ED (sktird), pp. Marked with a ecar. 

SC€XAR'UNG, ppr. Marking with a scar. 

&CA'RUS, m. A genus of fishes, called parrot-fishes.—P. 

c. 

ee? Rv, rn. Barren land having only a thin coat of grass 
upon it [Local.) 

SEAT, n. A shower of rain; and hence, scatty, showery.— 


Grose. 

E€ATCH, n. (Fr. escache.] A kind of horsc-bit for bridles. 
— Bailey. 

S€ATCH'ES, n. pl. (Fr. echasses.]| Stilts to put the feet in 
for walking in dirty places.— Bailey. 

SCATE. See SKATE. 

SCAT'E-BROUS, a. (L. scatebra.} Abounding with springs. 

* SCATH, v. t. (Sax. scavhian, sceathian ; D. schaaden.) To 
damace ; to waste; to destroy. 

*SCATH, n. D ; injury; waste; harm.—Spenser. 

SEATHED (skatht), pp. Damaged; wasted; destroyed. 

SCATHFUL, a. Injurious; harmful; destructive. 

SCATHFYL-NESS, n. Injuriousness; destructiveness. 

SCATHTNG, Injuring; destroying. 

SCATH'LESS, a. Without waste or damage.— Chaucer. 

SCATTER, v. t. (Sax. scateran ; L. scateo.) 1. ‘To separate 
or remove things to a distance from cach other. 2. To 
throw loosely t; as, to scatter grain or corn. 3. To 
spread or set thinly.—Syn. To disperse ; dissipate; spread; 
strew ; sprinkle. 

SCATTER, v. i. 1. To be dispersed or dissipated. 2. To 
be liberal to the poor ; to be charitable.—Prov., xi. 

SCAT'TER-BRAINED, a.  Giddy.—Halliwell. 

SCATTERED, pp. or a. 1. Dispersed; dissipated; thinly 
spread ; sprinkled or thinly spread over.—2. In botany, ir- 
regular in position ; without any apparent regular order. 

ECATTERED.-LY, adv. In a dispersed manner. 

SC€AT'TER-ING, ppr. 1. Dispersing; spreading thinly ; 
sprinkling. 2. a. Not united; divided among many. 

SCATTER-INGS, n. pl. Things scattered. 

SCATTER-ING-LY, adv. Loosely ; ina dispersed manner ; 


nly. 

SCAT'TER-LING, n. A vagabond; one who has no fixed 
habitation or residence. (Little used. 

t SCA-TÜ'RI-ENT, a o mercer) pringing, as the wa- 
ter of a fountain.— Dict. 

1S€AT-E8-RIGTN-OUS, a. (L. scaturigo.} Abounding with 
springs.— Dict. 

SCAUP,n. A paces of pochard or diving duck found in 
Europe and North America. 

S€AV'AGE, n. (Sax. sceawian.) In ancient customs, a toll or 
duty exacted of merchant-strangers by mayors, eheritfs, 
&c., for goods shown or offcred for within their pre- 
cincts. 

SCAVEN-GER, n. (Sax. scafan ; G. schaben.] A person 
whose einployment is to clean the streets of a city. 

1 SCEL'ER-AT (sel'er-at), n. (Fr.; L. sceleratus.) A villain; 
a criminal. 

SCENE (seen), n. (Fr.; L. scena; Gr.oxnyn.} 1. A stage; the 
theatre or place where dramatic pieces and other shows 
are exhibited. 2. The whole series of actions and events 
connected and exhibited ; or the whole assemblage of ob- 
jects displayed at one view. 3. A part of a play; a divi- 
sion of an act. 4. So much of an act of a play as repre- 
sents what passes between the same persona in the same 
place. 5. The imaginary place in which the action of a 
play is supposed to occur. 6. The curtain or hanging of a 
theatre a pa to the play. 7. The place where any thing 
is exhibited. 8. An exhibition of strong feeling between 
two or more persons, usually of a pathetic or passionate 
kind.— Walter Scott; [recent.) 9. Any remarkable exhibi- 


tion. 

SCENE-PAINT-ER, n. One who makes it his employment 
to paint scenes for theatres. 

BSCENE'-PAINT-ING, n. The act or employment of paint- 
ing scenes for a theatre.— Brande. 

SCEN'ER-Y, n. 1. The appearance of a place, or of the va- 
rious objects presented to view; or the various objects 
themselves, as seen together. 2. The representation of 
the place in which an action is performed. 3. The dis 
sition and consecution of the scenes of a play. 4. The 

aintings representing the scenery of a play. 

BCENTE, ta. [L. scenicus.) Pertaining to scenery ; 

SCEN‘1€-AL, § dramatic; theatrical. ° 

SCEN-O-GRAPH'Ie, ta. Pertaining to eccnography ; 

SCEN-O-GRAPH'€-AL, § drawn in perspective. 

8CEN-O-GRAPH1€-AL-LY, adv. In perspective. 

SCE-NOGRA-PHY, n. (Gr. oxnyn and ypa$e.] The repre- 
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ecntation of a body on a perspective plane; or a descrip 
tion of it in all its dimensions us it appears to the eye. 
SCENT (sent) n. [Fr. sentcur, from sentir ; L. sentio] i 
Odor; smell; that substance which, issuing from a body 
affects tho olfactory organs of animals; perfume; fra 
ce. 2 The power of smelling; the smell. 3. Chase 
ollowed by the scent; course of pursuit; track. 
SCENT, v. t. 1. To smell; to perceive by the olfactory or- 
gae. 2. To perfuine; to imbue or fill with odor, goud or 


SCENTED, pp. 1. Smelt; perceived by the olfactory or 
gans. 2 Perfumed; imbued with odor. 

SCENT'FUL, a. 1. Odorous; yielding much smell. 2 Of 
quick smell.— Browne, 

SCENT'ING, ppr. 1. Smelling; perceiving by the olfactory 
organs. 2. Perfuming; filling with odor. 

SCENTLESS, a. Inodorous; destitute of smell. 

SCEPTER, ? n. (Fr. sceptre; L. sceptrum] 1. A staff or 

SCEP'TRE, § baton borne by kings on solemn occasions, 
as a badge of authority. 2. The Nopropriate ensign of roy- 
alty; an ensign of higher antiquity than the crown. 3. 
Royal poner or authority. 4. A constellation. 

Tt, 2v. t, To invest with royal authority, or w:th 

dL the ensign of authority. 

, SCEP'TERED, ? pp.or a. Invested with a sceptre; bearing 

[ SERERE a sceptre.— Tickel. 

i CEDE LESS ta Having no sceptre. 

| S€EPTIC. See SKEPTIC. 

SCHAAL'STEIN (shülstine), tn. The same with tabular 

SOALE-STOÓNE, spar, which see. 

S€HÉ'DI-ASM (sk&-), n. (Gr. exeóiacga.) Cursory writing 
on a loose shect. 

* SCHEDULE (sked'yule), n. IL. schcdula.] 1. A smal 
scroll or piece of paper or parchment, containing some 
writing. 2 A piece of paper or pare Henene annexed to a 
larger writing, as to a will, a deed, a lease, &c. 3. A piece 
of paper or parchment containing an inventory of goods. 

*SCHED'ULE (sked'yule), v. t. To place in a list or cata 

logue; to inventory. 

SCHEE'LIN, n. (from Scheele, the chemist.) A white or 

ale yellowish calcareous ore of tungsten.— Dana. 

SCHE'LI-UM, x. A different name of tungsten, a hard, brit 
tle metal. 

SCHEIK (sheek or shake), x. See SHEIK. 

SC€H£'MA-TISM, n. (Gr. exnuartepos.] 1. Combination cf 
the aspects of heavenly bodies. 2. Particular form or dia: 

ition of a thing; (little used.) 

SCHE'MA-TIST, n. A projector; one who forms schemes. 

SCHE'MA-TIZE, v. i. To form a scheme or schemes. 

SCHEME (skéme), n. [L. schema; Gr. exnua-] 1. A com 
bination of things connected and adjusted by design; 
system, 2. Something contrived or devised to be done; 
as, to lay or form a scheme. 3. A representation of the as- 
pects of the celestia] bodies; any lineal or mathematical 
diagram; (little used.]—SYN. Plan; project; design; con- 
trivance ; purpose ; device; plot. 

SCHEME, v. t To plan ; to contrive. 

SCHEME, v. i. To form a plan; to contrive. 

SCHEMER (ském'er), n. One who contrives; a projector ; 
a contriver. 

SCHEMING, ppr. 1. Planning; contriving. 2. a. Given to 
forming schemes ; intriguing. 

SCHEMING, n. The act of forming a plan. 

SOHEMTNG-LY, adv. By scheming or contriving. 

SCHEMIST, n. A schemer ; a projector.— Coventry. 

SC€HENE (ekéne), n. (L. schanos; Gr. oxowos.) An Egyp- 
tian measure of length, equal to sixty stadia, or about 7) 
miles. 

SCHERTF, n. (Arm. lord or master.) A title given in the 
East to the descendants of Mohammed through his son-in- 
law, Ali, and daughter, Fatima; an emir ; applied to the 
chiefs of Mecca and Mcdina.—Brande. See SHERIF. 

SC€HE-RO'MA, n. In medicine, a dryness of the eye.—Brande, 

SCHE'SIS (ské'sis), n. (Gr.oxco:s.] Habitude; general state 
or disposition of the body or mind. 

SCHIL'LER-SPAR (ehil-), n. A dark-green, lamellar min. 
eral, consisting of eilica, magnesia, oxyd of iron, and wa 
ter. The name has also included bronzite.— Dana. 

SC€HIR'/RHUS. See Scrnanvs. 

SCHISM (sizm), n. (L. schisma ; Gr. oxıopa.) 1. In a gen- 
eral sense, division or separation ; but appropriately, a di. 
vision or separation in a church or denomination of Christ- 
iana—K. Charles. 2 Separation; division among trioes 
or classes of le. . 

S€HIS'MA (skiz’-), n. In music, an interval, equal to half a 
comma. —JBr. 

* SCHIS-MATTE€ (siz-matik), ha. Pertaining to schism 

SCHIIS-MATI€-AL (siz-matik-al), § implying schism; par 
taking of the nature of schism ; tending to schism. 

* SCHIS-MATTIE (siz-), n. One who separates from an es 
tablished church or religious faith on account of a diver 
sity of opinions. —Swift. 
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BCH18 MAT'€-AL-LY (siz-), ade. In a scbiamatical un- 
ner; by separation from a church on account of a diversi- 
ty of opinions. 

SCHIS-MAT'I€-AL-NESS, x. The state of being schismatical. 

SCHIS'NA-TIZE Giz), v.i. To commit or practice schism ; 
to inake a breach of communion in the church. | 

BCHISM'LESS (sizm-), a. Frec from schism ; not affected | 
by schism.— Milton. (Little used.) i 

SCHIST (shist), n. (Gr.ex«roc.] In geology, a rock having | 
a slaty etructure.— Dana. | 

SCHIST'OSE, }a. In geology, slaty or imperfectly slaty in | 

SCHIST'OUS,  etructure.— Dana. 
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S€HOOL-DIS-TRICT, n. A division of a town or city fot 
establishing and conducting schools. [United states.} 

S€HOOL'-DI-VINE' ». One who cspouses the scholastic 
theology ; one of the schoolmen. 

SEHOOL’-DI-VIN1I-TY, n. Scholastic divinity. 

SCHOOL'-FEL-LOÓW, n. One bred at the same school; an 
associate in school.— Locke. 

SCHOOL’-GERL, x. A girl belonging to a school. 

S€HOOL’-HOUSE, x. A house appropriated for the use of 
schools, or for instruction. 

SC€HOOL'-MATE, n. Onc who attends the same school. 

One who teaches a school. 


SEHOL’AR (skol'ar, n. (Low L. scholaris ; Fr. ecolier ; D. | SCHOOL'-TEACH-ING, n. The business of inatructing 8 


schoolier ; G. schüler.] 1. One who learns of a teacher; 
one who is under the tuition of a preceptor; a pupil; a 
disciple ; hence, any member of a college, academy, or 
school; applicable to the learner of any art, science, or 
branch of literaturc. 2. A man of letters. Locke.—3. Em- 
hatically used, a man eminent for erudition ; a person of 
high attainments in science or literature. 4. One who 
learns any thing. 8 A pedant; a man of books.— Bacon. 
6. An under graduate, in Euglish universities, who belongs 
to the foundation of a college, and receives support m 
art from its revenues. 

SCHOL’AR-LIKE, a. Like a scholar; becoming a scholar. 

8€HOL'AR-LY, $ Bacon. 

tS€HO-LAR'I-TY, n. Scholarship.— Ben Jonson. 

SCHOL’AR-SHIP, n. 1. Attamments in science or litera- 
ture. 2. Literary education; [unusual] 3. Exhibition 
or maintenancc for a scholar; foundation for the support 
of a student —SvN. Learning; erudition; knowledge. 

S€HO-LASTIE, la. (L. scholasticus.} 1. Pertaining to 

S€HO-LASTI€-AL, $ a scholar, to a school, or to schools. 
2. Scholar-like ; becoming a scholar; suitable to schools. 
3. Pertaining to the schoolmen, or philosophers and di- 
vines of the Middle Ages, who adopted the system of Aris- 
totle, and spent much time on pomts of nice and abstract 
speculation ; as, sckolastic divinity, theology, or philosophy. 
4. Pedantic; formal. 

8€HO-LAS'TIC€, x. One who adheres to the method or sub- 
tilties of the schools.— Milton. 

8€HO-LAS'TI€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of schools; 
according to the niceties or method of the schools, 

8€HG-LAS'TI-CISM, n. The method or subtilties of the 
schools.— Warton. 

&EOHÜLI-AST (skóle-ast), n. (Gr. eXeaerns A com- 
mentator or annotator ; a name given to the old gramma- 
rians or critics who wrote on the margins of the manu- 
ecripts, annotations, called scholia, from being, as it were, 
tke fruits of their leieure.— Brande. 

S€HO-LI-AST'I€, n. That pertains to a scholiast or his pur- 
euits.— Swift. 

t SEHO'LI- AZE, v.i. To write notes on an author's works. 

t8€HOL/'I€-AL, a. Scholastic.— Hales. 

SCHOLI-UM, «.; pl. SCHOLIA or ScHor1UMS. (L. sckolion ; 
Gr. oxov.) 1. Annotation.—2. In mathematics, a remark 
or observation subjoined to a demonstration. 

f SCHO'LY (skóle). n. Ascholium.—Hooker. 

t S€HO'LY, v. £ To write comments.— Hooker. 

SCHOOL (skool), n. (L. schola; Gr. exon; G. schule ; D. 
skole; Sw. skola ; Arm. scol ; Fr. ecole; It. scuola ; Sp. es- 
cuela ; Port.escola.] 1. A place or establishment in which 
persons are instructed in arts, science, languages, or any 
species of learning; or the pupils assembled for instruc- 
Gon.—In American usage, s | more generally denotes 
the collective body of pupils in any place of instruction, 
and under the direction and discipline of one or more 
teachers. 2. The instruction or exercises of a collection 
of pupils or students, or the collective body of pupils while 
engaged in their studies. 3. The state of instruction. 4. 
A place of education, or collection of pupils, of any kind, 
as an academy, seminary, college, &c. 5. Separate de- 
momination or sect; or a system of doctrine taught by 
particular teachers, or peculiar to any denomination of 
Christians or philosophers. 6. The schools, pl., the semina- 
ries for teaching logic, metaphysics, and theology, which 
were formed in the Middle s, and which were charac- 
terized by academica! disputations and subtilties of reason- 
ing; or the learned men who were engaged in discussing 
nice points in metaphysics or theology. 7. Any placo of 
improvement or learning.—8. Formerly, a shoal or collec- 
Gon; Y a school of fishes. Halltwell.— Pri school, a 
&chool for instructing children in the first rudiments of 
language or literature; called, also, common school, because 
it is open to all the inhabitants of a town or district. 

SCHOOL, v. t. 1. To mstruct; to train; to educato. 2. To 
teach with superiority ; to tutor; to chide and admonish ; 


to rove. 

BCHOOL'-BOY, r. A boy belonging to & school, or one 
who is learning rudiments.— Swift. 

&CHOOL'-DAME,. The female teacher of a school. 


S€cHOOL'-DiY, ^. The age in which youth are sent to 
school.—Shak. 


school. 
SCHOOLED, pp. Instructed; trained; tutored; reproved. 
t SCHOOL'ER-Y, n. Something taught ; precepts.—Spenser. 
SEHOOLTNG, ppr. lustructing ; teaching; reproving. 
SEHOOL'ING, n. 1. Instruction in school; tuition. 9. Com- 
pensation for instruction ; price or reward paid to an in- 
structor for teaching pupils. 3. Reproof; reprimand.— 
Walter Scott. 
SC€HOOL'N2ZID, n. A girl at schooL—Shak. 
S€HOOL/'MAN, n. 1. A man versed in the niceties of aca. 
denical disputation or of school divinity. The schoolmen 
were philosophers and divines ot the Middle Ages who 
adopted the principles of Aristotle, and spent much time 
on points of nice and abstract speculation. They were so 
called because they taught in the schools of divinity estab- 
lished by Charlemagne.—Encyc. Am. 
SE€HOOL’MAS-TER, n. 1. The man who presides over and 
teaches a school; a teacher, instructor, or preceptor of a 
school. 2. He or that which disciplines, instructs, and leads. 
S€HOOL'MIS-TRESS, n. A womun who governs and teach 
es a schooL—Gay. 
S€HOON'ER, n. (G. schoner.] A vessel with two masts 
and fore-and-aft sails, like those of a sloop. 
SCHORL (shorl), n. (Sw. skorl.] A mineral (See SHORL 
which would be the preferable orthography] 
SCHOR-LI'CEOUS, x. Like ehorl.— Kirwan. 
SCHORLATE, x. A mineral of a greenish-white color. 
SCT-A-GRAPH'1€-AL, a. Pertaining to aciagraphy. 
SCI-A-GRAPHT€-AL-LY, adv. In a sciagraphical manner. 
SCI-AG'RA-PHY (stag're-fe), n. (Gr. oxcaypugia.] 1. The 
art or science of projecting or delineating shadows as 
they fall in nature. Gwilt.—2. In architecture, the profile 
or vertical section of a building to exhibit its interior struc- 
ture.—3. In astronomy, the art of finding the hour of the 
day or night by the ehadows of objecta, causcd by the sun, 


moon, or stars; the art of dialing; rid xr 
SCI-A-THER1€, 2a. (Gr. exia and Snpa.] longing to 
SCI-A-THERI€-AL, $ &asun-dial. (Little used.] 


SCI-A-THER'I€-AL-LY, adv. After the manner ofa sun-dial 

SCI-AT1€ gener) n. (L. sciatica.] A painful affection, 

SCTI-ATI€-A § principally seated in the sciatic nerve, which, 
if protracted, produces emaciation of the limb affected, 
with weakness and flexion. 

SCI-ATIE, a. 1. Pertaining to the hip; as, the sciatic 

&ECI-AT1€-AL,) nerve. 2. Affecting the hip, as a disease. 

SCI-ATIC-AL-LY, adv. With sciatica. 

SCIENCE (sl'ens) n. (Fr.; L.sciextia.) 1. In a general 
sense, knowledge, or certain knowledge; learning; erudi- 
tion ; the comprehension or understanding of truth or 
aeu d the mind.—2. In philosophy, a collection of the 
general principles or leading truths relating to any sub- 
ject, arranged in systematic order. 3. Art derived from 

recepts or built on principles 4. Any art or species of 

nowledge. 5. One ot the seven liberal branches of knowl- 
edge, viz., grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, and music. Vohnson.—Authors have not al- 
ways been careful to use the terms art and sciewce with 
due discrimination and precision. Music is an art as well 
as a science. In general, an art is that which depends on 
practice or performance, and science that which depends 
on abstract or speculative principles. The theory of music 
is a science; the practice of it an art. 

t SCI'ENT, a. [L. sciens.) | Skillful.—Cockeram. 

SCI-EN'TER. (L.] Knowingly.— Bouvier. 

SCI-EN'TIAL (si-en'shal) a. Producing science.— Milton. 

SCY-EN-TIF1€, a. [Fr. scientifique ; It. scientifico ; Sp. 

SCI-EN-TIFT€-AL, $ rentie | 1. Producing certain 
knowledge or demonstration. 2. According to the rules 
or ciples of science. 3. Well versed in science. 

SCI-EN-TIFI€-AL-LY, adv. 1. In such a manner as to pro- 
duce knowledge. 2. According to the rules or principles 
of science. 

SCIL'I-CET (si¥e-set). (L.] To wit; namely. 

SCIL'LI-TIN, n. A white, transparent, acrid substance, ex- 
tracted from squills by Vogel.— Ure. 

SCIM1-TAR. See CIMETER. 

SCIN'COID (sink'oid), x. The ecincoids are a family of sau. 
rian reptiles, having short feet, a non-extensile tongue, the 
body and tail covered with equal scales like tiles, and the 
toes margined.— Brande. 
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ECIN'€COID, a. Resembling the animal called scíncte, a sau- 
rian reptile of Egypt. 

SCINK (sink), m 1. A cast calf —4insiworth : [not in use 
or local.) 9. A saurian reptile.—P. Cyc. See SKINK 

SCINTIL-LANT, a Emitting sparks or finc igncous parti- 
cles ; eparklins. 

RCIN'TIL-LATE, v. & [L. scíntülo.) 1. To cit sparks or 
fine izneous particles. 2. To sparkle, as the fixcd stars. 

SCINTIL-LX-TING, ppr. Emitting sparks; sparkling. 

SCIN-TIL-LATION, n. The act of emitting sparks or ig- 
neous particles; tho act of eparkling.— Brown. 

SCI-OG'RA-PHY, n. See SCIAGRAPNY. 

ECIO-LISM, w. Superticial knowledge.— Brit. Critic. 

SCTO.LIzT, s. (L. sciolus.] One who knows little, or who 
knows many things superficially ; a smattcrer. 

S8CFO-LOUS, a. Superticially or imperfectly knowing. 

* &CI-ON'A-€ HY. (el-om'a-ke), n. (Gr. oxa und uaxn.) A 
battle with a sliadow.— Cowley. [Little sed.) 

&CTO-MAN-CY, n. (Gr. oxca and gavraa. Divination by 
shadows. 

&SCl'ON, n. Se Cron. 

SCY-OPTIE, y (Gr. exca and oxrouar.) Scioptic ball, an 

SCI-OP’TRI€, § optical instrument, consisting of a convex 
lens fixed to an opening in the window-shutter for form- 
ing images in the camera obscura, and capable of being 
turncd like the eye to different parts of the landscape.— 
Olmsted. 

SCI-OP’TI€, n. A sphere or globe with a lens made to turn 
like thc eye ; a scioptic ball—Ash. 

SCf-OPTI€S, n. The science of cxhibiting images of ex- 
ternal objects, received through a double convex glass into 
a darkened room. 

SCT'RE F4'CI-AS (sYre-fà'she-as), n. (L.) In law, a judicial 
writ, summoning a person to show cause to the court why 
something should not be done.— Blackstone. 

8CITOE, lx. (It. scirocco.) In Italy, a southeast wind ; 

SCI-RO€'€O, § a hot, suffocating wind, blowing from the 
burning deserts of Africa. See Sirocco. 

SC€IR-RHOST.TY, ». An induration of the glands. [The 
spellin ekirrhosity would be preferable.) 

S€IR'RHOUS (skirrus) a. 1. Indurated; hard; knotty, 
asa gland. 2. Proceeding from scirrhus. 

SCIR'RHUS, n. (It. scirro; Sp. escirro; L. scirrus; Gr. 
oxippos. The spelling skirrkus would be preferable.) In 
medicine, hard, ri vascular infarction, or filling of 
glandular follicles, tending, when irritated, to a cancerous 
ulccr.-—Good. 

SCI&-CI-TA"TION, ^. [L. sciscitor.] The act of inquiring; 
inquiry ; demand.—HaH. [Little used. 

SCIS'SI-BLE (sis'se-bl), a. (L. scissus, sctndo.) Capable of 
being cut or divided by a sharp instrument.— Bacon. 

SCIS'SYLE (sis'sil), a. [L. scissilzs.) That may be cut or di- 
vided by a sharp instrument.— Arbuthnot. 

SCIS'SYLE, x. The clippings of various metals in various 
mechanical operations, and also in coining.— Brande. 

SCIS'SION (sizh'un), n. (Fr.; L. scissio.] The act of cutting 
or dividing by an edged instrument.— Wiseman. 

SCIS'SORS (siz'zurz), n. pl. (L. scissor.) A Cutting instru- 
ment resembling shears, but smaller, consisting of two cut- 
ting blades movable on a pin in the center, by which they 
are fastened. 

SCIS'SURE (sizh'ur, w. [L. scissura.) A longitudinal 
opening in a body, made by cutting. 

BCIT-A-MIN'E-OUS, a. [L. scitamentum.) Belonging to the 
scitaminee, one of Linnzus’s natural order of plants, most- 
1 tropical herbs, as ginger, turmeric, &c.—Asiat. Res. 

BCTO-RINES, n. pl. [L. sciurus.) Rodent animals of the 

uirrel tribe.— Brande. 

BELA-VONI-AN, 1a. [Sclavi.] Pertaining to the Sclavi, who 

SLA-VON'E, were the ancestors of the Russians, 
Poles, Hungarians, &c., or to their language. 

BELER'O-DERMS, n. pl. (Gr. oxAnpos, hard, and depya, skin. 
A family of plectognathic fishes, having a skin covere 
with hard scales.— Brande. 

SCLE-ROTM€, a. [Gr. exAnoos.] Hard; firm; applied to 
the firm, white outer coat mcmbrane, or tunic of the eye. 

S€LE-ROTTE, n. 1. The firm, white, outer coat of the eye. 
2. A medicine which hardens and consolidates the parts 
to which it is applied. 

SEDAT, n. See Scor. 

SCORT-FORM, a. [L. scobs and form.) Having the form 
of saw-dust or r ga. 

S€OBB, n. pl (L.) Raspings of ivory, hartshorn, or other 
bard subetance; dross of metals, &c.— Chambers. 

B&€OFF, v. £ (Gr. exwzxro.] To treat with insolent ridicule, 
mockery, or contumelious language ; to manifest contempt 
by derision: with at.—SvN. To jcer ; sneer; mock; gibe. 

B€OFF, v. t. To treat with derision or scorn; to adan 
with contumelious language.—Fotkerby. 

8€OFF, ». Derision, ridicule, mockery, or reproach, ex- 
pressed in language of contempt; expression of scorn or 


eontempt. 
S€OFF ED (skoft), pp. Treated with derision or scorn. ' 
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BC€OFF'ER, n. One who scoffs; onc who mocka, derides 
or reproaches in the languago of contempt; a scorncr. 
S€OFF'ING, ppr. or a. Deriding or mocking; treating with 


reproacbful ay cte 

SCOFFING, n. The act of treating with scorn.—Ash. 

SCOFFING-LY, adv. In mockery or coutcinpt, by way of 
derision.— Broome. 

S€OLD, v. £ [D. schelden; G. schelten.] To find fault or 
rail with rude clamor; to braw) ; to utter railing, or harsh, 
rude, boisterous rebuke: with at. 

B€OLD, v. t. . To give a chiding with rudeness and boister- 
ous clamor. Boswell—Syn. 'l'o rate; reprimand; chide + 
rebuke ; reprove. 

BS€OLD, w. A rude, clamorous, foul-mouthed woman. 
Swift. 9. A scolding; a brawl. 

BC€COLDER n. One who scolds or rails. 

SEOLD'ING, ppr. 1. Railing with clamor; uttering rebuke 
in rude and boisterous language. 2. a. Given to scolding. 

SEGLD'ING, n. The uttering of rude, clamorous language 
by way of rebuke or railing; railing language. 

SCOLD'ING-LY, adv. With rude clamor or railing. 

SCOL'E-CITE, n. (Gr. exwAnt, a worm, from ita twistin 
"under the flame of the blowpipc.] One division of the old 
eyvtcies mcsotype, occurring in radiated cryetallizations. 
white or transparent, and consisting of silica, alumina, 
lime, and water.—Dana. 

S€OL'LOP, w. 1. A shcll-fish with a pectinated shell; [ses 
ECIELOR:) 2. An indenting or cut like those of a scallop 
she 

S€OL'LOP, v. t. To form or cut with scollops. See Scat- 
LOP. 

BS€OL-O-PEN'DRA, n. [Gr. oxodoxeydpa.) 1. A venomous 
serpent 2. A genus of venomous insects without wings, 
usually called centipeds. 

BCOM'BER-OID, n. The scomberoids (or mackerel tribe) 
are a family of fishes, of which the scomber is the type. - 
Brandc. 

t 8€OMM, n. [L. scomma.) 1. A buffoon. 2. A flout; a jeer 

S€ONCE, n. (D. schans; G. schanze; D. skands.} L A fort 
or bulwark ; a work for defense; [obs.] 2 A hanging or 
projecting candlestick, generally with a mirror to reflect 
the light. 3 The circular tube with a brim in a candle- 
stick, into which the candle is inscrted. 4. A fixed seat 
or shelf; [local] 

SCONCE, n. (Dan. skiommer, skionsom.] 1. Sense; judg. 
ment; discretion or understanding. 2. The head; (a low 
word.) 3. (qu. politaz.) A mulct or fine. 

t SCONCE, v. t. To mulct; to fine.— Warton. 

S€OOP, n. (D. schop; G. schuppe, schupp.] 1. A large ladle; 
a vessel with a long handle fastened to a dish, used for 
dipping liquors; also, a little hollow piece of wood for 
bailing boats. 2. An instrument of surgery. 3. A sweep; 
a stroke ; a swoop. 

8€OOP, v. t. 1. To lade out; properly, to take out with a 
scoop, or with a sweeping motion. 2 To empty by lad- 
ing. 3. To make hollow, as a scoop or dish; to excavate 
4. To remove, 80 as to leave a place hollow. 

S€OOP-NET, n. A hand-net so formed as to sweep the 
bottom of a river. 

8€OOPED (skoopt), pp. Taken out as with a scoop or 
me hollowed: ; excavated; removed so as to leave a 

ollow. 

SCOOPER, n. One who scoops; also, a water-fowl. 

8€OOP'ING, ppr. Lading out; making hollow; excavating, 
removing so as to leave a hollow. 

S€OPE, n. (L. scopus; Gr. exoxos.] 1. Space; room; am- 
plitude of intellectual view. 2. The limit of intellectual 
view ; the end or thing to which the mind directs ita 
view ; that which is purposed to be reached or accom- 
plished ; hence, ultimate design, aim, or purpose; inten- 
tion; drift. 3. Liberty; freedom from restraint ; room 
to move in. 4. Liberty beyond just limits; license. 5. 
Act of riot; sally; CE EE S ed obs.) 6. Extended 

. en 


uantity. — Davies ; [ obs.) ; extent ; sweep; 
(Mar. ox. YR . 
S€0'PI-FORM, a. [L. scopa and form.) Having the form of 


a broom or besom.— Kirwan. 

S€O'PI-PED, n. [L. scope, a broom, and pes, a foot.) One 
of a tribe of mellifcrous insects, which bave.a brush of 
hairs on the posterior feet. : 

t SCOP'PET, v. t. To lade out—Bishop Hall. 


t 8€OP'TI6, a. (Gr. exwrrixos.] Scoffing.—Hammond, 


| SCOPU-LOUS L lo Full of rock k 
SCOPU- , a, (L. scopulosus. ull of rocks; rocky. 
beures -rekan 7 


t SCOR'BUTE, n. [L. PME] ° 

S€COR-BUTIG, Qa. (Fr. scorbutique.) 1. Affected or die 

B€OR-BUÜ'TIC-AL, § eased with scurvy. 2. Pertaining tc 
scurvy, or partaking of its naturc. 3, Subject to scurvy. 

BEOR BÜTH-AL-L , adv. With the scurvy, or with a tend- 
ency to it. 

BERCE, n. See BCORSE. 

8€ORCH, v. t. [D. schroeijen, schrooken.] 1. To burn super- 
ficially; to subject to a degrce of heat that changes the 


* See Synopsis. 1, E, 1, &c., long.—, È, Y, &c., short.—FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY :—MARYNE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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culor of a ching, or both the color and tcxture of the sur- 
face. 2. T'o burn; to aftcct painfully with hcat. 

EEORCH, v. £ To be burned on the surface; to be parch- 
ed; to bc dricd up.— Mortimer. 

SCOR MEP (skorcht) pp. Burned on the surface; pained 
by heat. 

se, RCHING, ppr.or a. Burning on the surface ; paining 

y heat. 

S€ORCHTING-FEN'NEL, n. A plant of the genus thapsia ; 
dcadly carrot.—Lee. 

BCORCH'ING-LY, adv. So as to parch or burn the surface. 

BEORCH'ING-NESS, n. The quality of scorching. 

SCOR'DI-UM, n. (L.] A plant, the water-germandcr. 

SCORE, n. [Ir. scor, &gorcm; Sax. scor.] 1. A notch or in- 
cision; thc nuinber twenty. 2. Aline drawn. 3. An ac- 
count or reckoning. 4. An account kept of somcthin 
past; an epoch; an cra. 5. Debt, or account of debt. 6. 
Account; reason; motive. 7. Account; sake.—8. In mu- 
sic, the original and cntire draught of any composition, or 
its transcript.— T^ quit scores, to pay fully ; to make even 
by giving an cquivalent —4 song in score, the words with 
the musical notes of a song annexed. 

SCORE, v. t. 1. To notch; to cut and chip for the purpose 
of preparing for hewing. 2. To cut; to engrave. 3. To 
mark by a line. 4. To set down, as a dcbt. 5. To sct 
down or take, as an account, to charge. 6. To form a 
score in music. 

SCORED (skörd), pp. or a. Notched; set down; marked ; 
pre for hewing.—In botany, a scored stem is marked 
with parallel lines or grooves. 

SCÓ'RI-A, n. ; Scomnug. (L.] 1. Dross; the recrement 
of metals in fusion, or the slag rejected after the reduction 
of metallic ores. 2. The cellular, slaggy lavas of a volca- 
no.— Dana. 

S€O-RI-A'CEOUS (-shus). a. Pertaining to dross; like dross 
or the recrement of mctals; partaking of the nature of 
scoria. 

S€O-RI-FI-CA TION, n. In metallurgy, the act or operation 
of reducing a body, either wholly or in part, into scoria. 

SCORLFIED (fide), pp. or a. Reduced to scoria. 

S8€O'RI-FORM, a. (L. scoria and form.) Like scoria; in the 
form of dross.—Xirwan. 

SCO'RI-FY, v. t To reduce to scoria or drossy matter. 

SCO RLFY-ING,ppr. Reducing to scoria. 

S€OR'ING, ppr. Notching; marking; setting down as an 
account or debt ; forming a ecore. 

SCO'RI-OUS,a. Drossy; cindery ; recrementitious.— Brown. 

SEORN, n. (Sp. escarnio ; Port. escarneo.] 1. Extreme con- 
tempt; that disdainful feeling or treatment which springs 
from a person's opinion of the meanness of an object, and 
a consciousness or belief of his own superiority or worth. 
2. A subject of extreme contempt, disdain, or derision ; 
that which is treated with contempt.— To think scorn, to 
disdain; to despise.—Sidney ; [obs.]—To laugh to scorn, 
to deride ; to make a mock of; to ridicule as contcmpti- 
ble. — SYN. Contempt; disdain; derision; contumely ; 
despite ; slight; dishonor; contempt. 

SCORN, v. t. 1. To hold in extreme contempt; to despise ; 
to contemn ; to disdain.—Job, xvi. 2. To think unwor- 
thy ; to disdain. 3. To slight; to disregard ; to neglect. 

t SCORN, v. i To scorn at, to scoff at; to treat with con- 
tumely, dcrision, or reproach.—Skak. Í 

SETEN ED; pp. Extremely contemned or despised ; dis- 

aine 

BCORN'ER, n. 1. One who scorns; a contemner ; a de- 
spiser. 2. A scoffcr; a derider.—In Scripture, one who 
scotts at religion. 

SCORN'FUL, a. 1. Entertaining or expressing scorn. 2. 
Acting in defiance or disrcgard.—3. In Scripture, holding 
religion in contempt.— Syn. Contemptuous; disdainful ; 
contumelious ; reproachful; insolent. 

SCORN'FUL-LY, adv. With extreme contempt; contempt- 
uously; insolently.—Auerbury. 

SEORNFUL-NESS, n. The quality of being scornful. 

BC€ORN'ING, ppr. Holding in great contempt; despising ; 
disdaining. 

SEORNING, n. The act of contemning ; a treating with 
contempt, slight, or disdain. 

8€OR'O-DITE, n. (Gr. exopodoy, garlic, from its odor before 
the blowpipe.] A native compound of arsenic acid and 
[AS of iron, having a leek-green or brownish color.— 


na. 

SCOR'PI-O, n. [L.] The scorpion. 

SE€OR'PI-ON, n. (Fr.; L. scorpio.] 1. A name common to 
thc arachnidans of the genus scorpio. Scorpions have an 
elongated body, with a long, slender-jointed tail, terminated 
in a sting. which effuses a venomous fluid, giving rise to 
excruciating pain. They are found in Southern Europe, 
Africa, the East Indies, and South America.—2. In Scrip- 
ture, a painful scourge ; a kind of whip armed with points 
like a scorpion's tail 1 Kings, xii. —J. In astronomy, the 

eighth sign of the zodiac, which the sun enters about Oct. 

23. 4. [L. ^corpius.] A sea-fish.— Ainsworth, (See Sea- 
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SCORPION.|— JFater-scorpton, an aquatic insect. See Wa 
TER-8CORPION. 

SEORPI-ON-FLY, n. A neuroptcrous inscct of the gcnus 

norpa, having a tail which resembles thut of a scorpion 

SCOR'PION-GR AES, n. A plant of thc genus mgosotis, one 
epecies of which is the forget-me-not.— Loudon. 

SEOR'PI-ON-SEN’NA, n. A shrub of the gcnus coronilla. 

SCOKR'PION-WORT (wurt), n. A plant, bird's-foot.—Parr. 

SCOR'PLON'S-TAIL, n. À plant of the genus scorpiurus 
with a twisted pod like a rcptilo's tail. 

SCOR'I-ON'$-THORN, n. A plant of the genus uler. 

t SCORSE, n. [It. scorsa.) A course or dealing; harter. 

I SCORSE, v. t. 1. Tochase. 2. To barter or exchange 

1f8€ORSE, v. íi “To deal for the purchase of a horse. 

SCOIR'TA-TO-RY, a. (L. scortator.) Pertaining to or con- 
sisting in lewdness. 

SCOR7A, n. In mineralogy, a variety of cpidote. 

S€OT, n. (Sax. sceat; Icc. skot ; D. schot; Fr. ccot ; lt. scot 
to; Sp. escote.) In law and English history, a portion of 
incney, assessed or paid ; a tax.— Scot and lot, parish pay. 
ments. When persons were taxcd, not to the same 
amount, but according to their ability, they were said to 


ay scot and lot. 

OT, n. (Sax. scotta, scotte.) A native of Scotland. 
SEOTAL, | and aie] In law, the keeping of an 
SCOT'ALE, $ c-house by the officcr of a forest, and 

drawing peony! to spend their money for liquor, for fear 
of his displcasure. 

S€OTCH, a. Pertaining to Scotland or its inhabitants 

SCOTCH, 1v. t. To support, as a wheel, by placing somo 

SCOT, § obstacle to prevent its rolling. [Scotch is 
local in England; both words are sometimes used in 
America.} 

t SCOTCH, v. t. (qu. Sax. sceadan.] ‘Te cut with shallow 
incisions ; hence, to wound slightly; as, “we have scotched 
the snake, not killed it"—Shak. 

SCOTCH, n. A slight cut or shallow incision; a line drawn 
on the ground, as in hop-scotch.— ; 

SECOTCH'-E€EOL'LOPS, ln. pl. Veal cut into 

SC€OTCILED'-COL'LOPS (ekotcht-), $ small pieces. 

SCOTCH'-FID'DLE, n. A cant name for the itch.— Grose. 
— Walter Scott. 

SCOTCH'-HOPPER, n. A pla 
scotrhcs or lines in the pronn ; hop-scotch.— Locke. 

S€O“TER n. The black diver or duck, a marine fowL 

SCOTCH ED (skotcht), pp. 1. Cut with shallow incisions 
2. Supported, as a wheel. 

S€OTCHING, ppr. 1. Cutting witn shallow incisions. 2 
Supporting, as a wheel. See the verb. 

S€OTFREE, a. 1. Free from payment or scot; untaxed, 
2. Unhurt; clear; safe. 

S€O'TI-A (skó'she-a), n. (Gr. cxoria.] In architecture, a hol- 
low molding in the base of a column between the fillets 
of the tori.— Gwil. 

S€OTIST, x. (from Duns Scotus.) One of the followers 
of Scotus, a sect of school divines. 

S€OT-O-DIN'T.A, n. (Gr.) In medicine, giddiness, with im- 

erfect vision.— Brande. 

S€OT'O-GRAPH, n. (Gr. cxoros and ypagw.) An instru- 
ment for writing in the dark, or without secing. 

SCOT O-MY, n. (Gr. exoruua.] Dizziness or swimming of 
the head, with dimness of sight. 

SCOTTER-ING, n. A proved word in Hercfordshire, 
England, denoting the burning of a wad of pzasc-straw at 
the end of harvest.— Johnson. 

SCOT'TI-CISM, n. An idiom or peculiar expression of the 
natives of Scotland.— Beattie. 

SCOTTISH, a. Pertaining to the inhabitants of Scotland, 
or to their country or la ; 

SCOUNDREL, n. (said to be from It. sconc'uruole.) A mean, 
worthless fellow ; a rascal; a low, petty villain; a man 
without honor or virtue.— Pope. 

S8€OUN' DREL, a. Low; base; mean; unprincipled. 

SC€OUN'DREL-ISM, n. Baseness ; turpitudo ; rascality.— 
Cotgrave. 

S€OUR, v. t. [Goth. skauron ; Sax. scur ; D. schuuren; G. 
scheucrn ; Dan. skurer.] 1. To rub hard with something 
rough, for the purpose of cleaning. 2. To clean by fric- 
tion; to make clean or bright. 3. To cleanse from grease, 
dirt, &c., as articles of dress; to restore. 4. To purge 
violently. 5. To remove by scouring. 6. To range or 
search for the purpose of taking; as, to scour the coasts 
for pirates. 7. To pass swiftly over; to brush along. 

SCOUR, v. í.. 1. To perform the business of cleaning ves 
sela by rubbing. 2. To clean. 3. To be purged to excess 
4. To rove or range for sweeping or taking somc'hing. 5. 
To run with celerity ; to scamper. 

SCOURED, Rubbed with something rough, or made 
clean by rubbing; cleansed froin grease, dirt, &c. ; sevcrely 

best brushed along. 

SCOUR'ER, n. One who scours or cleans by Doy. i 
who clcanses clothes from grease, dirt, &c. 2. A dr 
cathartic. 3. One who runs with speed. 


in which boys hop ove? 
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S€OURGE (skurj), n. (Fr. escourgée; lt. scoreggia.) 1. A 
whip: a lash consisting of a strap or cord; an instrument 
of punishment or discipline. 2. A punishment; a vindic- 
tive affliction. 3. He or that which greatly atilicts, harass- 
es or destroys; particularly, any continued evil or calam- 
yt 4. A whip for a top. 

SCOURGE (ekur)), t. t. fie scoreg giare.) 1. To whip sc- 
vercly: to lash. 2. To punish with severity ; to chastise ; 
to añlict for sins or faults, and with the purpose of correc- 
tion 3. To afflict greatly; to harass, torment, or injure. 

&€OURÓGED (skurjd), pp. Whipped ; lashed ; punished sc- 
vercly ; harassed. 

S€OURG'ER (skurfer), n. 
one who afllicts severely. 

SEOURG ING, ppr. Whipping ; lashing with severity ; pun- 
ishing or atilicüng severely. 

SLOURING, ppr. Rubbing hard with something rough; 
cleaning or cleansing, as from grease, &c.; ranging. 

SEOURING, ». A rubbing hard for cleaning; a cleansing 
froin grease, dirt, &c.; a cleansing by a drastic purge; 
looeeness ; Hux.—Bacon. 

SCOURSE, n. Sce SCORSE. 

SCOUT, n. (Fr. ccout, ecouter ; It. scolta, scoltare; L. auscul- 
to.) 1. In military affairs, a person, commonly a horse- 
man, scnt before an army, or to a distance, for the pur- 
pote of observing the motions of an enemy or discovering 
apy danger, and giving notice to the commanding officer. 
9. A cant term at Oxford for a college servant or waiter. 
—Orford Guide. 3. A high rock; [obs.) 

S€OUT, v. à To go on the business of watching the mo- 
tions of an enemy ; to act as a scout. 

S€OUT, v. t. [perhaps Sw. skiuta.) To sneer at; to treat 
with disdain and contempt. [In use in America.] 

S€OUT'ED, pp. Eneered at; treated with contempt. 

S€OUTING, ppr. Treating with contempt. 

S€ÓV'EL (skuvt, n. (W. yagubell ; L. scopa.] A mop for 
sweeping ovens; a maulkin.—Ainsworth. 

S€OW, n. (D. schouw; Dan. skude.) A large, flat-bottomed 
boat; used as a Pr Mag os or for loading and unloading 
vessels. [Im use in New England.) 

S€OW, v.t. To transport in a scow. 

S€OW ED (skowd), pp. Transported in a scow. 

S€OWL, v. £ (Sax. scul; D. scheel, schielen.) 1. To wrin- 
kle the brows, as in frowning or diepleasure ; to put on a 
frowning look ; to look sour, sullen, severe, or angry. 2. 
To look gloomy, frowning, dark, or tempestuous. - 

S€OWL, v.¢. To drive with a scowl or frowns. 

SC€OWL, s. 1. The wrinkling of the brows in frowning ; 
the expression of displeasure, sullennesa, or discontent in 
the countenance. 2. Gloom; dark or rude aspect. 

SCOWLED (skowld), pp. Frowned at. 

SC€OWL/TNG, ppr. or a. Contracting the brows into wrin- 
kles; frowning; expressing displeasure or sullenness. 

S€OWL'ING-LY, adv. With a wrinkled, frowning aspect ; 
with a eullen look. 

S€RABBLE (skrab'bb, v. i. (D. krabbelen, krabben; G. krab- 
beln, graben.] 1. To scrape, paw, or scratch with the 
hands; to move along on the hands and knees by claw- 
ing with the hands; to scramble; [provincial in England ; 
common in New England.) 2. To make irregular or crook- 
ed marks ; to ecribble. 

SCRAP'DLE, ve. t. To mark with irre 

SCRAB'BLE, n. A motion on the han 
ble.— Holloway. 

SCRAB'BLING, ppr. Scraping; scratching; scrambling ; 
making irregular marks. 

*S€RAFFLE, v. i 1. To scramble; to be industrious.— 
Brockett. 2 To shuffle; to use evasion.—Grose. 

S€RAG, x. Something thin or lean with roughness. 

&€RAG'GED, la. 1. Rough with irregular points or a bro- 

BCRAG'GY, $ ken surface. 2 Lean with roughness. 

SCRAG'GED-NESS, ?». Leanness, or leanness with rough- 

BCRAG'GI-NESS, $ nees; ruggedners ; roughness occa- 
sioned by broken, irregular points. 

S€RAG'GI-LY, adv. With leannees and roughness. 

SC€RAM'BLE, v. i [D. schrammen.) 1. To move or climb 
by eeizing objects with the hand, and drawing the body 
forward. 2. To seize or catch eagerly at any thing that is 
desired ; to catch with haste preventive of another ; to 
catch at without ceremony. 

BERAMBLE, n. 1. An eager contest for something, in 
which one endeavors to get the thing before another. 2. 
The act of climbing by the help of the hands. 

&ERAM'BLER, ». One who scrambles; one who climbs 
by the help of thc hands. 

GERAMBLING, ppr. 1. Climbing by the help of the hands. , 
2. Catching at eagerly and without ceremony. 

SCRAM'BLING, n. 1. The act of climbing by the help of 
the hands. 2. The act of scizing or catching at with ea- 

er haste and without ceremony. 
RAM'BLING-LY, adv. By selzing or catching at eagerly. 

BERANCH, v. t. (D. schranssen.] To grind wi 

and with a crackling sound; to craunch. 


Onc who scourges or punishes ; 
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tSERAN'NEL, a. Slight; poor.. Milton. 
SERAP, a. [from scrape.) 1. A emal picce; a fragment 
a crum. Ê. A par ;a detached piece ; as, scraps of histo 

or poetry. J. Aem icce of paper. 
Seta P. BOOK, * A blank book for the preservation of 
short pieces of poetry or other extracta trom books and 


8. 
SCRAPE, v. t. [Sax. screopan ; D. schraqpen. schrabben ; G. 
schrapen ; Sw. skrapa.) 1. To rub the surface of any thin 
with a sharp or rough instrument, or with somcthing har 

9. To clean by scraping.— Lev., xiv. 3. To remove or 
take off by rubbing. 4. To act upon the surface with a 

ating noise. 5. To insult by drawing the feet over the 

oor.—Grose ; [used in the English unicersities.]— To scrape 
off, to remove by x ii d to clear away by rubbing.— 
To scrape together, to gather by close industry or small 
gnins or suvings. 

SERAPE, v.i 1. To make a harsh noise. 2 To play awk 
wardly on a violin. 3. To make an awkward bow. — To 
scrape acquaintance, to make one's self acquainted; to 
curry favor; [a low Prem | 

SERAPE, w. (Dan. scrab; Sw. skrap.) 1. A rubbing. 2 
The sound of the foot drawn over the floor. 3. A bow. 
4. Difficulty ; perplexity ; distress; that which harasses. 
—T. B. Macaulay; a low word.) 

SERAPED (skrüpt), pp. Rubbed on the surface with s 
sharp or rough instrument; cleaned by rubbing; cleared 
away by scraping. 

SC€RAP/ER, n. 1. An instrument with which any thing is 
scraped. 2 An instrument drawn by oxen or horees, 
and used for scraping earth in making or repairing roads, 
&c. 3. An instrument having two or threc sharp tides or 
edges, for cleaning the planks, masts, or decks of a ehip, 


&c. 4. A miser; one who gathers property by penurious 
diligence «nd small savings; a scrape-penny. An awk- 
ward fiddler. 

S€RAP'NG, Rubbing the surface with somcthing 


sharp or hard ; cleaning by a scraper. 

S€RIPING, n. A drawing of the fcet over the floor as an 
insult to some one.—Grose. [Used in the English uri- 
versities. 

tS€RAT, v. t. To scratch.—Burton. 

tS€RAT, v. & To rake; to search. 

t SCRAT, n. A hermaphrodite.—Skinner. 

SCRATCH, v. t. [G. kratzen, ritzen, kritzeln ; D. kratsen ; Sw. 
kratsa.) 1. To rub and tear the surface of any thing with 
something sharp or d. 2. To wound slightly. 3. To 
rub with the nails. 4. To write or draw awkwardly; [obs.] 
5. To dig or excavate with the claws.—T'^o scratch out, to 
erase ; to rub out; to obliterate. 

SCRATCH, v. £ To use the claws in tearing the surface. 

SEC€RATCH, n. 1. A rent; a break in the surface of a thin 
made by scratching, or by rubbing with any thing pointe 
or ragged. 92. A slight wound. 3. A kind of wig worn 
for covering baldness or gray hairs, or for other purpose. 
—A. Among borers, a line across the prizc-ring, up to 
which boxers are brought when they join fight—Grose, 
[10w.]—5. Scratches are a disease in horses, consisting of 
dry chaps, rifts, or scabs between the heel and pastern 

t.— Buchanan. 

SCRATCHED (skracht), pp. Torn by the rubbing of some 
thing rongh or pointed. 

SE€RATCH'ER, n. 1. He or that which scratches. 2 4 
bird which scratches for food, as the common cock and 


hen. 

SCRATCH'ES, x. pl. Cracked ulcers on a horse's foot. 

SERATCHING, ppr. Rubbing with something pointed ot 
rough; rubbing and tearing the surface. 

en H'ING-LY, adv. With the action of scratching.— 
Sidney. 

1 SERAW, a. [Irish and Erse.) Surface; cut turf. —Swift. 

SERAWL, v. t. [qu. D. schravelen.] 1. To draw or mar} 
awkwardly and irregularly. 2. To write awkwardly. 

SCRAWL, v. i. 1. To write unskillfully and inelegantly. 2 
To crcep; to crawl. 

SCRAWL, n». 1. Unskillful or EL xg. writing; or a piece 
of hesty, bad writing. Pope—2. In New England, a rag- 

d. broken branch of a tree, or other brushwood. 

SCRAWLED, pp. Written unskillfully. 

SERAWL’‘ER, ». One who acrawls; a hasty or awkward 
writer. 

S€RAWL'NG, "ora. Writing hastily or inelegantly. 

S€RAW"NY, a. sg ne ; wasted. [This word is used 
colloquially in America, and is, undoubtedly, the eame as 
scranny, which Halliwell mentions as being used in vari- 
ous dialects in England.) 

SERIY, n. A bird called the sea-swallo: or tern. 

t SERE’A-BLE, a. (L. screabilis.] That may be epit out. 

SCREAK, v. i. (Sw. skrika ; Dan. skriger.) To utter sud- 
denly a sharp, shrill sound or outcry ; to scream, as in & 
sudden fright; also, to creak, as a door or wheel. 


the teeth, | SOREAK, n. A creaking; a screech. 


G€REAM, v. š (Sax. reomian, hreman, or hreman.| 1. Tc 
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utter a sudden, sharp outcry, as in a fright or in extreme 
pain. 2. To utter a shrill, harsh cry.—Syn. To cry out; 
shriek ; screech. 

BEREAM, n. A shriek, or sharp, shrill cry, uttered sudden- 
ly, as in terror or in pain; or the shrill cry of a fowl 

BEREAMER, n. A name given to two species of South 
American wading-birda, from their loud, shrill cry.— P. Cyc. 

SCREAN'ING, ppr. Uttering suddenly a sharp, rill cry; 
crying with a shrill voice. 

SEREAM'ING, x. The act of crying out with a shriek of 
terror or agony. 

SC€REECH, v. £. 
To cry out with a sharp, shrill voice; to utter a sudden, 
shrill cry, as in terror or acute pain; to scream; to shriek. 
2. To utter a sharp cry, as an owl; thence called screech- 


owl, 

8€REECH, ». 1. A sharp, shrill cry, uttered in acute pain, 
or in a sudden fright. 2. A harsh, shrill cry. 

SEREECH’-OWL, a. Like a screech-owl.— Carlisle. 

SCREECH-OWL, n. An owl that utters a harsh, disagree- 
able cry at night, often erroneously considered ill-boding. 

SEREECH'ING, ppr. Uttering a shrill or harsh cry. 

SEREED, n. In architecture, a name given to wooden rules 
for running moldings; also, to the extreme guides on the 
margins of walls and ceilings for floating to, by the aid of 
the rules.— Brande. 

QOREEN, n. (Fr. ecran.) 1. Any thing that separates or 
cuts off inconvenience, injury, or danger; and hence, thst 
which shelters or protects from danger, or prevents in- 
convenience.—2. In architecture, a partition in churches, 
&c., carried up to a certain height for separation and pro- 
tection; as, an altar screen, &c. 3. Something movable, 
used for separation, shelter, or concealment, or to exclude 
heat, cold, or light. 4. A long coarse riddle or sieve, used 
to separate the coarser from the finer parts, as of coal, 
eand, &c. 

SCREEN, v. t. L To separate or cut off from inconven- 
fence, injury, or danger; to afford protection by hiding. 2. 
To pass through a screen ; to separate the coarse part ofany 
thing from the fine, or the worthless from the valuable.— 
8vN. To cover; shelter; protect; defend; shield; hide; 
conceal. 

SCREENED, pp. Protected or sheltered from injury or 
danger ; sifted. 

*ECREENTNG, ppr. Protecting from injury or danger. 

SEREW (skr), n. (D. schroef ; G. schraube ; Dan. skruve, or 
tkrue; Sw. skr L A cylinder of wood or metal, 
Krone spirally ; or a cylinder with a spiral channe) or 

read cut in such a manner that it is equally inclined to 
the base of the cylinder throughout the whole length. °. 
One of the six mechanical powers. 3. A grooved piece 
of iron, used for fastening together pieces of wood or 
metal, usually called wood-screw. 

SCREW (skrü), v. t. 1. To turn or apply a screw to; to 
press, fasten, or make firm by a screw. 2. To force; to 
squeeze; to press. 3. To oppress by exactions 4. To 
deform by contortions; to distort.— To screw out, to press 
out; to extort.— To screw up, to force ; to bring by violent 

ressure.— To screw in, to torce in by turning or twisting. 

SCREW'-PINE, n. (Malay, Pandang, i. e., something to be 
regarded.) A tree of the genus pandanus, which grows in 
the East Indies, &c., of great utility and beauty, and an ex- 
quisite odor. 

SEREW’-TREE, n. An evergreen tropical shrub of the 
genus helicteres, so called from the manner in which the 
fruit is twisted. 

SCREW ED (skrüde), pp. Fastened with screws; pressed 
with screws; forced. 

SC€REW'ER (skrü'er), n. He or that which screws. 

SECEREW'TNG, ppr. Turning a screw; fastening or pressing 
with a screw. 

tSEeRI-BA'TIOUS (-shus), a. Skillful in or fond of writing. 


‘ow. 

SCRIBBLE, v. t. (L. scribillo.] 1. To write with haste, or 
without care or regard to correctness or elegance. 2. To 
fill with artless or worthless writing. 

SCRIB'BLE, v. £ To write without care or beauty. 

SCRIB'BLE, n. Hasty or careless writing.— Boyle. 

SERIBBLED, pp. Written hastily and without care. 

SERIBBLER, x. A petty author; a writer of no reputation. 

SC€RIB'BLING, n. Act of scribbling or writing hastily. 

SCRIB'BLING, ppr. Writing has sA and without care. 

S€RIB'BLING-LY, adv. Ina scribbling way. 

SCRIBE, n. (Fr.; L. scriba.) 1. In a general sense, a writer. 
2. A notary ; a public writer.—3. In ecclesiastica] meetings 
and associations in America, a secretary or clerk ; one who 
records the transactions of an ecclesiastica] body.—4. In 
Scripture, a clerk or secretary to the king.—2 Sam., viii. 
.5. An officer who enrolled or kept the rolls of the army, 
and called over the names and reviewed them.—2 Ch., | 
xxvi. 6. A writer and a doctor of the law; a man of , 
learning» one skilled in the law; one who read and ex- | 
plained the law to the people.— Ezra, vii. | 
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SCRIBE, v. £. To mark or fit by a rule or c smpaseen; to 
fit the edge of a board, &c., to another surface. 

SCRIBED (skribd), pp. Marked or fitted to another surface. 

SERIB'NG, ppr. Marking or titting to another surface. 

SERIBING, n. The fitting of thc edge of a board to another 
surface.—In joinery, the fitting of one picce to another, s0 
— mel fibres may be perpendicular to each other.— 

20 

t SERIKE, v. i. Tocry out. See Scarax. 

? SERYMER, n. (Fr. escrimeur.] ` A fencing-master. 

SERIMP, v. t. (Sw. skrvmpen ; D. krimpen.) To contract; 
to shorten ; to maketoo small or short; to limit or ntraiten. 
ae England. Various dialects in England.—lIlalliwell.} 

SERIMP, a. Short; scanty. 

SERIMP, n. A pinching miser; a niggard; a close-fisted 

rson. [New England.) 

SCRIMPING.-LY, adv. In a scrimping or scanty manner, 

SERINE, n. (L. scrintum; Norm. escrin.) A shrine; a 
chest, book-case, or other place where writings or curiosi- 
ties are deposited.—Spenser. See SHRINE. 

SERINGE, v. i. To cringe, of which this word is a corrup- 


tion. 

SCRIP, n. (W. yagrab, ysgrepan ; Sw. skráppa] A small 
bag; a wallet; a satchel. 

SERIP, n. [L. scriptum, scriptio.] A small writing, certih- 
cate, or schedule; a piece of paper containing a writing. 

f SCERIPPAQGE, n. That which is contained in a scrip. 

SECRIPT.n. 1.A scrip: 2. Typein the form of written amm 

SERIPTO-RY, a. [L. scriptoríus.] Written; expressed in 
writing; not verbal.—Swift. [Little used.) 

S€RIPTUR-AL, a. 1. Contained in the Scriptures, so call- 
ed by way of eminence, that is, in the Bible. 2. According 
to the Scriptures or sacred oracles. 

SCRIP'TUR-AL-IST, n. One who adheres literall 
DCL Ptures, and makes them the foundation of 
ophy. 

SChIP-TUR-AL-LY, adv. In a scriptural manner. 

SERIPTURE (skript'yur), n. (L. scriptura.) 1. In its prima- 
ry sense, a writing; any thing written.—2 A} iately, 
and by way of distinction, the books of the Old and New 
Testaments; the Bible. 

SERIPTUR-IST, n. One well versed in the Scriptures. 

SCRIVENER (skriv‘ner), n. [W. ysgrivenwr ; It. scr.pano; 
Fr. ecrivain.) 1. A writer; one whose occupation is to 
draw contracts or other writings. 2. One whose business 
is to place money at interest. 

SCRO-BICU-LATE, a. (L. scrobiculus.) Pitted; having 
numcrous smal) shallow depressions or hollows. 

SERO-BIC’U-LA-TED, a. (L. scrobiculus.] Having small 
pits or furrows. 

SC€ROF'.LA, n. (L.] A disease capable of affecting various 
parts, but which, when seated in glands, is manifested by 
indolent enlargement, sometimes suppurating imperfectly 
or ulcerating; more properly called struma; and when 
seated in glands, popularly named king's evil. 

SEROFV-LOUS, a. Pertaining to scrofula, or partaking 
of its nature. 2. Diseased or atlected with scrofula. 

SE€ROFV-LOUS-LY, adv. In a scrofulous manner. 

S€ROG, n. (Sax. scrob.] A stunted shrub, bush, or branch. 

SCROLL, n. (Fr. ecroue.] 1. A roll of paper or parchment; 
or a writing formed into a roll.—2. In architecture, a name 
given to convoloid or spiral ornaments, variously intro- 
duced; also, to the volutes of the Ionic and Corinthian 
capital.—Gwilt. 3. A rounded mark added to a person's 
name in signing a pa In some states it has the same 
effect in law as a scal.— Bouvier. 

SE€RO'TI-FORM, a. [L. scrotum.) Purse-shaped. 

S€ROTO-CELE, n. A rupture or hernia in the scrotum. 

SCROTUM, n. (L.] The bag which contains the testicles. 

t 8€ROYLE, n. (fr. ecrouelles ; D. schraal.) A mean fel- 
low; a wretch.—Shak. 

SERUB, v. t. (Sw. skrubba; Dan. skrubber; D. schrobben ; 
G. schrubben.| To rub hard, either with the hand or with 
a cloth or an instrument; usually, to rub hard with a 
brush, or with something coarse or rough, for the purpose 
of cleaning, scouring, or making bright. 

SE€RUB, v. i. To be diligent and penurious. 

SCRUB, n. 1. A mean fellow; one who labors hard and 
lives meanly. 2. Something small and mean. 3. A worn- 
out brush. 

SERUB'-RACE, ». A race between low and contemptible 
animals, pot up for amusement. 

SERUBBED, 2a. Small and mean; stunted in growth. - 

SERUBBY, $ Swift. 

SERUBBED (skru yf pp. Rubbed hard. 

SCRUBBING, ppr. Rubbing hard. 

SCRUF, for scurf, not in use. j 

SERÜ'PLE (skrü'pl), n. (Fr. scrupule; L. scrupulus, scrupu 
lum.] 1. Doubt; hesitation from the ditficulty of determ- 
ining what is right or expedient; backwardness; re 
luctance to decide or to act; perplexity. 2. A weight of 
20 grains, the third part of a dram.—3. Prorerbially, a very 
small quantity.—4. In Eastern chronology, the voy; part of 
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an hour; a division of time used by the Chaldeans, Jews, 
Arahs, & c.—JHutton. 

EERO PLE, e. £.. To doubt; to hesitate.— Milton. 

F€RÜ PLE, v. t. To doubt; to hesitate to believe; to question. 

S€ROPLED, pp. Doubted ; questioned. 

RERÜUPLER, m. A doubter; one who hesitates. 

SERC PLING, Doubting; hesitating; questioning. 

I SenÜPU.LIZE, e. t. To perplex with scruples of con- 


scivnce.—Mortag u. 
SERU-PU-LOST-TY, 2. [5 scrupulositas.] 1. The quality 
or state of being scrupulous; doubt; doubtfulness respect- 
ing some ditlicult point, or proceeding from the difficulty 
or delicacy of determining how to act; heuce, the caution 
or tenderness arising from the fear of doing wrong or of- 
fendinz. 2 Nicety of doubt; or nice regard to exactness 
and propriety. 3. Niceness; precisenese. 
SCRUÜ'PU-.LOUS, a. (L. scrupulosus; Fr. scrupuleuz.) 1. 
Nicely doubtful; exercising caution in decision or action, 
from a fear of offending or doing wrong. 2. Given to 
making objections. 3. Nice; doubtful; (obs.] 4. Exact 
in regarding facta. 5. Nice; exact. Paley.—Syn. Cau- 
tious; careful; conscientious ; hesitating; captious. 
SCRÜ'PU.LOUS-LY, adv. With a nice regard to minute 
particulars or to exact propriety.— Taylor. 
SC€RÜ'TU.LOUS-NES3, n. The state or quality of being 
scrupulous. niccncss, exactness, or caution in determining 
or in acting, čom a regard to truth, propriety, or expe- 


dience. 

SC€RÜ'TA-BLE, a. Discoverable by inquiry or critical ex- 
amination.— Decay of Piety. 

}SERU-TATION, n. Search; scrutiny. 

S€RU-TATOR, n. [L.] One who scrutinizes; a close ex- 
aminer or inquirer —Ayliffe. (Little used.] 

SCRU-TI-NEER, n. One who scrutinizes. 

SERCTI-NIZE, v. t. To search closely ; to examine or in- 
quire into critically ; to investigate. 

SERCUTI-NIZED, pp. Examined closely. 

SE€RUÜ'TI-NIZ-ER, n. One who examines with critical care. 

S€ROTI-NIZ-ING, ppr. or a. Inquiring into with critical 
minuteness or exactness; searching closely. 

SORP TIN OUS; a. Closely inquiring or examining; cap- 

ous.— 

BSCRÜ'TI-NY, n. (Fr. scrutin; It. scrutinio ; Sp. escrutinio ; 
Low L. scrutinium.) 1. Close search; minute in nigi 
careful investigation ; critical examination. —2, In t 


primitive Church, an examination of catechumens in the- 


last week of Lent, who were to receive baptism on East- 

er-day.—3. In the canon law, a ticket or little paper billet 

on which a vote is written.—4. In parliamentary language, 

an examination of the votes given at an election by a com- 

mittee for the purpose of correcting the poll.—Brande. 
tEGROTI-NY, v. t. The same as scrutinize. 

S€RU-TOIR’ (skru-twor^, ^. (Fr. ecritoire.] A kind of desk, 
case of drawers, or cabinet, with a lid opening downward 
for the convenience of writing on it. 

BERTZE, v. t. To crowd; to squeeze. [A low word.) 

B€UD, v. i. (Dan. skyder, skud; Sw. skuada.] 1. In a gen- 
eral sense, to be driven or to fiee or fly with haste.—In sea- 
men's language, to be driven with precipitation before a 
tempest. 2. To run with precipitation ; to fly. 

SEUD, v. t. To pasa over quickly.— Shenstone. 

SEUD, x. 1. Tbe seamen's name for loose, vapory clouds, 
driven swiftly by the wind. 2. A driving along; a rush- 
ing with precipitation. 

SEUDDING, ppr. Driving or being driven before a tempest; 
running with fleetness. 

SCUDDLE, v. i. To run with a kind of affected haste; 
commonly pronounced scuttle. [A low word.) 

S€U'DO (skoo'do), n. ; pl. Scupi (skoo'de). (1t.] An Italian 
silver coin end money of account, The scudo of Rome is 
worth 4s. 4d. sterling, or one dollar.—P. Cyc. 

B€UF'FLE (skuf’fl), n. (This is a different orthography of 
shuffle ; Sw. skuff, skufa; Dan. skuffe.) L. A contention or 

, trial of strength between two persons, who embrace each 
other's bodies; a struggle with close embrace, to decide 
which shall throw the other. 2. A confused contest; a 
tumultuous struggle for victory or superiority ; a fight. 

S€UF'FLL, v. £ 1. To strive or struggle with close em- 
brace,as two men or boys. 2. To strive or contend tu- 
multuoualy, as emal] partes. 

ECUF'FLEH, n. 1. One who scuffles. 2. An agricultural 
implement resembling the scarificr, but usually lighter.— 


Farm. Sede 

&€UF'FLING, ppr: Striving for superiority with close em- 
brace ; struggiing or contending without order. 

SCUG, v. t. (Dun. skygger.) To hide.—Grose. [Local.) 

S€ULK, v. i To retire into a close or covered place for con- 
cealment ; to lurk; to lie close froin shame, fear of in. 
jury, or detection. See SxvLx. 

SCULKER, ^. A lurker; one who lies close for hiding. 
See 2KULKER. 

8€ULK'ING, ppr. Withdrawing into a close or covered 
place for concealment ; lying close. 
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SCULL, n. 1. The brain.pan; [ses SKULL.) 2. A boat; a 
cock-boat; [see ScULLER.] 3. One who sculls a buat. 4. 
An oar, so short that one man can work a pair; usually 
an oar placed over the stern of a boat and worked from 
side to sidc.—Brande. 5. [Sax. sceole.] A shoal or multi 
tude of fish.— Halliwell ; [ s.) 

SCULL, v.e To impel a bont by moving and turning an 
Oar over the stern.— Totten. 

SC€ULL'-CAP. See SkULL-CAP. 

SEULLED, pp. Impelled by turning an oar over the stern. 

SE€ULL'ER, n. 1. A boat rowed by one man with two 
sculls or short oars. 2. One who sculls, or rows witb 
eculls; one who impels a boat by an oar over the stern. 

SEULLER-Y, n. (Fr. ecuelle; Scot. skul, skol.] A place 
where dishes, kettles, and other culinary utensils are kept. 

SC€ULL'ING, ppr: Impelling a boat by an oar. 

S€ULL/'ION (skul'yun), n. (Ir. sguille] A servant that cleans 

udis kettles, and does other menial services in the 
itchen. 

tS€ULLION-LY, a. Like a scullion; base; low; mean. 

t S€ULP, v. t. (L. sculpo.) To carve; to engrave. 

S€ULPTILE, a. (L. sculptilis.) Formed by carving. 

SEULPTOR, x. [L.] One whose occupation is to carve 
wood or stone into images; a carver.— Encyc. 

SC€ULP'TUR-AL, a. Pertaining to sculpture or engraving. 

SEULP' TURE (skulpt'yur), 2. [Fr.; L. sculptura.) The art 
of carving, cutting, or hewing wood or stone into images 
of men, beasts or other things; applied particularly to 
carving images or statues in stone. 2. Carved work. 3. 
The art of engraving on copper. 

SCULPTURE, v. t. To carve; to engrave; to form images 
or figurcs with the chisel on wood, stone, or metal. 

SCULPTURED, pp. or a. Carvejd; engraved. 

SC€ULP'TUR-ING, ppr. Carving; engraving. 

S€UM, n. (Fr. ecume; It. schiuma; Sw. Dan. skum.) 1 
The extraneous matter or impurities which rise to the 
surface of liquors in boiling or fermentation, or whicb 
form on the surface by other means. 2. The refuse ; the 
recrement; that which is vile or worthless. 

S€UM, v. t. To take the scum from ; to clear off the impure 
matter from the surface; to skim. 

SCUM'BER, n. The dung of the fox.— Ainsworth. 

SC€UNM'BLE, v. t. In oil painting, thinly to spread or rub 
opaque or semi-opaque colors over other colors, to modify 
the effect.—Jocelyn. 

SCUM'BLING, n. In oil painting, the act of thinly spread 
ing or rubbing opaque or semi-opaque colors over other 
colors, to modify the effect; the colors thus spread ovet 
others.—Jocelyn. 

SEUMMED (skumd), pp. Cleared of scum; skimmed. 

SC€UM'MER, n. (Fr. ecumoire] An instrument used fe 
taking off the scum of liquors; a skimmer. 

S€UNX'MING, ppr. Clearing of scum; skimming. 

S€UM'MINGS, n. The matter skimmed from boiling 
liquors.— Edwards, W. Indies. 

S€UP'PER, n. (Sp. escupir.) The scuppers or scupper-holes 
of & ship are channels cut through the water-ways and 
sides of a ship at proper distances, and lined with lead, for 
carrying off the water from the deck. 

SCUP'PER-HOSE, n. A pipe of leather, canvas, &c., at- 
tached to the mouth of the scuppers on the outside of a 
vessel, to prevent the water from entering. 

SC€UPPER-NGIL, n. A nail with a very broad head for 
covering a large surface of the hose.— ar. Dict. 

SCUP‘PER-PLUG, n. A Phe. to stop a scupper. 

SEURF, n. (Sax. scurf; G. rf; D. schurft ; Dan. skurv ; 
Sw. skorf.| 1. A dry miliary scab or mealy crust formed 
on the ekin of an animal. 2. The soil or foul remains of 
siy thing adherent. 3. Any thing adhering to the surface. 

SCURFI-NESS, n. The state of being scu 2 

SCURF'Y,a. 1. Having scurf; covered with scurf. 2. Re- 
sembling scurf. 

SCUR'RILE (skurril), 2. (L. scurrilis) Such as befits a 
buffoon or vulgar jester ; low ; mean ; grossly opprobrious 
in language; scurrilous.—Dryden. 

S€UR-RILTTY, n. (L. scurrilitas; Fr. scurrilité.) Such 
low, vulgar, indecent, or abusive language as is used b 
mean fellows, buffoons, jesters, and the like; grossness o 
reproach or invective; obscene jests, &c.—SYvN. &curril- 
ousness; abuse ; insolence; vulgarity; indecency. 

SECUR'RIL-OUS, a. 1. Using the low and indecent language 
of the meaner sort of people, or such as only the license 
of bufloons can warrant. Containing low indecency or 
abuse ; obscenely jocclar.—Syn. Opprobrious; abusive ; 
reproachful; insulting; insolent; offensive, gross; vile; 

gar; low; foul; foulmouthed ; indecent ; scurrile ; 


mean. é 

SC€UICRIL-OUS-LY, adv. With gross reproach ; with low, 
indecent language.—T'illotson. 

SC€UR'RIL-OUS-NESS, n. Indecency of language ; vulgar- 
ity; basencss of manners. 

SCURVILY, adr. [from scurvy.) Basely; meanly ; with 
coarse and vulgar incivility.— Swift. 
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SEURVI-NESS, n. The state of being seurvy. . 

SCURVY, n. J scurf; Low L. scorbutus.) A disease 
characterized by livid spots of various sizes, palcness, de- 
pression of spirits, general] exhaustion, pains in the limbs, 
and bleeding from almost all thc mucous membranes. It 
is partieularly oceasioned by lung confinement with a lim- 

ited range of food. 

BCUR'VY, a. 1. Scurfy ; covered or affected by seurf or 
scabs; scabby; diseased with scurvy. 9. Vile; mean; 
low ; vulgar; vworthleee ; conteniptible.—Swi/t. 

&€UR'VY-GRÁSS, n. A plant, also called spoon-wort, allied 
to the horscradish, and so named from bcing often used 
as a remedy for the scurvy. 

S€US'ES, for excuses.—Shak. 

BEUT, n. (Ico. skott; VV. cwt.) The tail of a hare or other 
animal whose tail is short.—Swift. MET 

SCÜ'TAGE, x. [Law L. scutagium.] In English , 8 
tax or contribution levied upon those who held lands by 
knight-service. 

SEOTATE, a. (L. scutum.) 1. In botany, having the form 
of an ancient, round buckler. Loudon.—2. In zoology, pro- 
tected by large scales, as a surfacer.— Brande. 

8€UTCH, v. t. (same ns scotch, to cut slightly.) To beat or 
whip slightly.—Halliwell. . 

SCUTCH, v.t. In Pennsylvania, to dress flax with a scutching- 
knife, called, in New England, a swingle or ebur lig kn 

SC€UTCH'EÓN, a contraction of EscuTCHEON. The orna- 
mental bit of brass plate with a key-hole, over the key- 
hole of a piece of furniture. 

tS€0TE, n. (L. scutum] 1. A small shield. — Skelton. 2. 
A French gold coin of 3s. 4d. sterling. 

S€0TEL-LA-TED, a. (L. scutella.) Formed like a pan; ' 
dividéd into small surfaces.— Woodward. 

S€U-TI-BRAN€H1-ATE, a. A term applied to a molluscous 
animal covered by a shell in the manner of a shield. 

8€U-TI-BRAN€H'1-ATE, n. A molluscous animal covered 
by a shell, in the manner of a shield. 

SCU'"TI-FORMN, a. [r scutum and form.] Having the form 
of a buckler or shield. 

SCU'TI-PED, n. [L. scutum and pes.) One of a family of 
birds which have the anterior part of the legs covered 
with segments of horny rings, terminating on each sidc in 
a groovc.— Brande. 

SCUTTLE, n. (L. scutella ; Sax. scutel, scuttel.) A broad, 
shallow baaket; so called from its resemblancc to a dieh. 
SEUT'TLE, n. (Fr. ecoutille; Arm. scoutilh ; Sp. escotilla ; 
Sax. ecyttel.} 1. In ships, a small hatchway or opening in 
thc deck, large enough to adrnit a man, and with a lid for 

covering it; also, a like hole in the side or bottom of a. 
ship, and through the coverings of her hatchwaya, &c. 2. 
A square hole in the roof of a house, with a lid. 3. (from 

scud, and properly scuddle.] A quick pace: a short run. 

SCUTTLE, v. i To run with affected precipitation. 

SCUTTLE, v. t. 1. To cut large holes through the bottom, 
deck, or sides of a nip for any purpose. 2 To sink by 
making holes through the bottom. 

SEUTTLE-BUTT, Jn. A butt or cask with a large hole in 

SCUTTLE-€ASK, $ it, used to contain the fresh water for | 
daily use in a ship.—Brande. 

SCUT'TLE-FISH, n. The cuttle-fish, so called. 

BE€UT'TLED, pp. Having holes made in the bottom or 
sides; sunk by cutting holes in the bottom or side. 

SCUTTLING, Cutting holes in the bottom or sides ; 
sinking by such holes. 

SCYTHE,n. (Sax. sithe; D. seissen.} 1. An instrument for 
mowing grass, or cutting other grain or vegetables. 2. 
The curved, sharp blade anciently used in war chariots. 

I SCYTHE, v. t. To mow.—Shak. 

SCTTHED,a, Armed with ecythes, as a chariot. 

BCYTHEMAN, n. One who uscs a scythe; a mower. 

SCYTHT-AN (sith'e-an), a. Pertaining to Scythia. 

SCYTH'-AN, n. A native of Scythia. 

I SDAIN, for disdain. (It. sdegnare.)—Spenser. 

t[SDEIN FUL (sdane’fyl), for disdainful.—Spenser. 

BEA (see), n. (Sax. se, secge; G. see; D. ree; Sw. sio.) 1. 
A large basin, cistern, or lavcr which Solomon madc in 
the temple. 2. A large body of water nearly inclosed by 
land, as the Baltic. 3. The oecan; the main; as, to go to 
sea. 4. A wave; a billow; a surge. 5. The swell of the 
Ocean fn a tempest, or the direction of thc wavcs.—6. Pro- 
verbially, a large quantity of liquor. 7. A rough or agita- 
ted place or element.—Hal/-seas over, half drunk.— Specta- 
tor ; (a low phrase.]—Ow the high scas, in the open sea, the 
common highway of nations. 

BEA'A.NEN'O-NE, n. A popular name of the actinia. 
SEA'-APE, n. A marine animal which plays tricks like a 
monkey. The name is applied by some to the sea-otter. 
SEA’-BANK, n. L The sea-shore.— Skak. 2 A bank or 

mole to defend against the sea. 

SEA'-DAR, n. The sea-swallow.—Johnson. 

BEA'-BAT, n. A sort of flying-fish.—Cotgrave. 

BEA-BATHED, a. [sea and bathe.) Bathed, dipped, or. 
washed in the sea.—Sandys. 
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SEA-BEAR, n. 1. An animal of the bear kind that frequents 
the sca; thc white or polar bear. 9. A name of several 
species of the scal family, as the ursine ecal. 

SEA'-BEARD, x. A marinc plant, conferra rupestris. 

SEA'-BEAST, n. (sea nnd beast.) A beast or monstrous an- 
imal of the sea.— Milton. 

SEA'-BEAT, a [sea and beat] Beaten by the sea; 

SEA'-BKAT-EN, j. lashcd by thc waves. 

SEA'-BOAT, n. A term applicd by seamcn to a vessel with 
respect to her qualities in bad wcather.—Brande. 

SEA'-BOARD, n. (sea, and Fr. bord] “Tho sea-shore. 

SEA'-BOARD, adv. Toward the sea. 

SEA-BORD, Ya. [sea, and Fr. bord.) Bordering on 

SEA'-BORD'ER-ING, $ € eca Or Occan. 

SEA-BORN, a. (sea and born.) 1. Born of the sea; pro- 
duced by the sca. 2. Born at sca. 

SEA'-BOUND, i (sea and bound.) Bounded by the 

SEA'-BOUND-ED, sea. 

SEA-BOY, n. A boy employcd on shipboard. 

SEA-BREACH, n. É and breach) Irruption of the sea 
by breaking the banks.—L' Estrange. 

SEA’-BREAM, n. A sea-fish of the genus pagellus (sparus, 
uen growing to the length of from 16 to 20 inches, and 
used for food., 

SEA-BREEZE, n. A wind or current of air blowing from 
the sea upon land. 

SEA'-BUILT (sé-hilt), a. Built for the sea.— Dryden. 

SEA'-CAB'BAGE, n. A name of various plants of the eab- 
bage tribe, as brassica oleracea and ‘crambe maritima. 

SEA'-CALF, n. A marine animal, the common seal. 

SEA-€AP, n. A cap made to be worm at sea. 

SEA'-CAP-TAIN, n. The captain of a ship.—Skak. 

SEA-CARD, x. The marincr's card or compass. 

SEA'-CXRP, n. (sea and carp.) A spotted fish living among 
rocks and stones.—Johnson. 

SEA'-CHANGE, n. A change wrought by the sea. 

SEA-CHART, n. A chart or map on which the line of the 
shore. isles, shoals, harbors, &c., ure delincatcd. 

SEA'-CIR-EL ED (-sur-kld), a. Surrounded by the sea. 

SEA’-COAL, n. Coal brought by sea; a vulgar name for 
mineral coal, in distinction from ckarcoal.—Johnson. 

SEA'-CDAST, n. The shore or border of the land adjacent 
to the sea or ocean. 

SEA-€OB, n. A sea-fowl, callcd, also, sea-gull. 

SEA'-COLE'WORT, n. Sen-cabbage, which see. 

SEA'-CÓM-PASS (-kum-pas), n. (sea and compass) The 
mariner's card end necdle; the compass constructed for 
use at sca. 

SEA'-COOT, n. A seadowl, felica marina. 

SEA'-COR'NO-RANT, n. e sea-crow or sea-drake. 

SEA'-€OW, n. (sea and cow.) 1. The manatee, a cetacean of 
the genus manatus. [See MANATEE and Manatvs.) 2 
Also, a nume sometimes given to the sea-horee, walrus, or 
morse, which see. 

SEA'-CROW, n. A sca-fowl of the gull kind ; the pewit gull. 

SEA’-DEV-IL, n. 1. A large cartilaginous fish of the ray 
family. 2 The fishing-frog or frog-tish. 

SEA'-DOG, n. 1. A fish. 2 The sea-calf or common seal 

SEA'-DRAG-ON, x. A marine monster, somewhat like an 
alligator, caught in England in 1749.—Gent. Magazine. 

SEA’-EA-GLE, n. A bird of the eagle kind, so named from 
being often found on the sea-coast; also called tne white- 
tailed or cinereous cagle.—Jardíne. 

SEA-EAR, n. A gastropodous mollusk with a ehell resem- 
bling in form the cartilage of the human ear, and remark- 
ablc for the splendid colors of the interior and a row oÍ 
«mall holes through one side.— Haldeman. 

SEA'-EEL, n. An eel caught in salt-water ; the conger. 

SEA'-EGG, x. A name given to sea-urchins or sea-hedge- 
hogs, when stripped of their spines.—Dana. 

SEA’-ELE-PHANT, n. An animal of the seal family, found 
in the southern hemisphere; also callcd elephant seal. It 
is sometimes 20, 25, or even 30 feet long, with a circum- 
ference of from 15 to 18 feet. The nose of the adult male 
is capable of being elongated into a proboscis of about a 
foot in length. 

SEÉA-EN-CIR'ELED (-surkld) a. (sca and encircled.) En- 
compassed by the sca.— Thomson. 

SRA-FAR-ER, n. One who follows the seas; a mariner. 

SEA-FAR-ING, a. Following thc business of a seaman, 
customarily employed in navigation. 

SEA’-FEN-NEL, n. The same as samphire. 

SEA’-FIGHT (séfite), n. An engagement between ships ai 
sea; a naval action.—Bacon. 

SEA'-FISH, n. Any marine fish. 

SEA'-FOWL, n. (sea and fowl.) A marine fowl or bird. 

SEA-FOX, n. A species of shark, also called fox-shark, 
Eom the form orit tad) tbe upper lobe being very long 
and slightly curved upward. 

SEA-GIOE. n. (sea and gage) The depth that a vessel 
sinks in the water.— Encyc. 

SEA-GXR-LAND, n. (sea and garland.) A plant. 

SRACGIR-DLES, n. A sort of sea-plant.—Joáneon. 
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e£ A'-GEIRT (sé-zurt), a. [sca and girt.) Surrounded by tho 
water of the sea or ocean.— Milton. 

F£A'-GOD. n. [sea and god.) A inarinc deity ; as Neptune. 

SÉASGON N, n. A gown or garment with short elee ves. 

SEA'-GRiss, n. A plant growing on the sea-shorc. 

SEAGREEN, s. [sca and green.) Having the color of sea- 
water; being of a faint green color.— Locke. 

SEA'-GREEN, n. 1. The color of sea-water. 2. A plant. 

SEAGULL, n. (sea and gull.) A sea-fuwl of the genus 
larus ; a species of gull; called, also, sca-croww. 

SEA-HARE, n. [ses and Aare.) A marine gastropodous 
mollusk, having the upper pair of tentacles hollowed like 
the ears of a hare, wheucc the name. The shell is null or 
i and internal. The animal sccretes an acrid 

umor. 

SEÉA'-HEDOE'HOG, n. The sca-urchin, which sec. 

S£A'-HEN, n. A namo of the foolish or lesser guillemot. 

&EA'-LUOG, n. [sea and hog.) The porpoise, which see. 

SÉA'-HOL-LY, n. A plant of the genus eryngium. 

S£A’-HOLN, m. (sea, and Dan. holm.) 1. A small, uninhab- 
ited isle. 2. Sea-bolly.— Carew. 

SEA-HORSE, n. 1. The walrus or morse. 2. The hi 

tamus, or river-horse. 3. A fish allied to the necdle- 
sh or pipe feb, and having a prehensile tail. 

SEA’-KALE, n. A name of several plants of tho natural or- 
der brassicacee, or cabbage tribe, as the brassica oleracea 
and crambe maritima; sea-cabbage ; sca-colewort.— Tully. 

SEA'-LXRK, x. 1. A bird of the sandpiper kind; the purr. 
2. A bird ofthe dottere! kind; the ringed dotterel or plover. 

SEA’-LEGS, n. pl. The ability to walk on a ship’s deck 
when pitching or rolling.— Mar. Dict. 

SEA’-LEM-ON, n. [sea and lemon.) A marine gastropodous 
mollusk of the genus doris, without a shell, and having an 
oval body.—P. Cyc. 

SEA’-LEOP-ARD (-lep-), m. An animal of the seal family, 
otted like a leopard ; found near the antarctic circle.— 
rdine's Nat. Lib. 

SÉA-CLET-TER, n. A paper from the custom-bouse, speci- 
fying the nature and quantity of the cargo on board of 
ships on a foreign vo , their destination, &c.— Bouvier. 

SEA'-LIKE, a. [sea and like.) Resembling the sea. 

SZA’-LI-ON, n. A name given to various large seals, as the 
sea-elephant ; parer, plied to certain large earless 
seals with manes somew atl ke those of the lion. 

BEA'-MAID, n. 1. The mermaid. 2. A sea-nymph. 

ay terres R. A sea-fowl, a species of gull or larus. 

SZA’-MARGE, n. The shore or border on the sea.— Shak. 

SZA'-MARK, n. Any elevated object on land which serves 
for a direction to mariners in entering a harbor, or in sail- 
ing along or approaching a coast; a beacon. 

BEA-MEW (-mü). n. A sea-fowl, a species of gull or larus. 

S£A-MON.STER, n. A huge marine animal. 

S£A’-MOSS, n. A name given to coral. 

S£A'-MOUSE, n. A dorsibranchiate annelid of the genus 
aphrodita of Linnmus.—P. Cyc. 

SEA'-NA'VEL-WORT, n. An herb of Syria, said to pro- 
duce great cures of diseases.—Johnson. 

SE£A'-NEE-DLE, n. A name of the gar or garfish. 

SEA'-NET-TLE, n. A popular name of certain meduse 
which have thc property of stinging when touched. — Dana. 

8£A'-NURSED (-nurst), a. Nursed by the sea.—J. Barlow. 

SEA'-NYMPH, s. A nymph or goddess of the sea. 

SEA'-ON-ION (-un-yun), n. A plant, squill.—P. Cyc. 

SE A'-OOZE, n. [sea and ooze.) The soft mud on or near 
the sca-shore.— Mortimer. 

B8EA'-OT-TER, n. A specice of otter found in the Northern 
Pacific, and bighly valued for its skin, which has a fine, 
close fur. 

SEA'-OWL, n. Another name of the lump-fish. 

BEÉA'-PAD, n. The star-fish. 

BEA'-PAN-THER, n. A fish like a lamprey. 

BEA'-PHEASFANT (-fez'ant), n. The pin-tail duck. 

BEA'-PIE, Jn. A sea-fowl of the genus hematopus; also 

S£A'-PYE, é called the oyster-catcher. 

SEA'-PIE (së“pi), n. A dish of food consisting of paste and 
meat boiled together. 

S£A-PIECE, n. A picture representing a scene at sea. 

SZA’-PIKE, n. A sea-fish, allied to the pike, and so named 
from its resemblance to that fish; commonly called gar- 

h.—Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 

BEÉA-PLANT, n. A plant that grows in salt-water. 

BEA—-POOL, n. A lake of salt-water.—Spenser. 

S£A'-PORT. n. [sea and port.) 1. A harbor near the sea, 


formed by an arm of the sea or by a bay. 2A city or 


town situated on a harbor, on or near the city. 
S£A'-RE-SEM'BLING, a. Like the sea; sea-like. 
SE£A'-RISK, n. Hazard or risk at sea. 
BR£A-ROB-BER, R. [sea and robber.) A pirate; one who 
robs on the high seas. . 
B£A'-ROCK-ET, n. A cruciferous plant of the genus cakile 
or bunias, growing on the sea-shore.— Loudon. 
BZA'-ROOM, n. Ample space or distance from land, shoals, 
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or reeks for a vessel to oncounter and ride out a gaie with 

safety. 

S£A’-NOV-ER, 2. 1. A pirate; ono who cruises for pluv 
un E: A ship or vessc! that is employed in cruising for 

under. 

SEA'-RÓV.ING, a. Wandering on the ocean. 

SEA'-RUFF, w. A kind of sea-nsh. (L. orphus.] 

SEA'-SCOR'PI-ON, s. A voracious salt-water fish, albea tu 
the river bullhcad, and having the head armed with spines. 

SEA'-SER-PENT, n. [sea and serpent.] A huge animal liko 
a serpent inhabiting the sca.—G utárie. 

SEA’-SERV-ICE, n. [sea and service] Naval service; serv 
ice in the navy or in ships of war. 

SEA'-SHXHK, n. A ravenous sea-fish ; the shark —SAak. 

SEA'-SHELL, n. [sea and shell] A marine shell; a shell 
that grows in the sea.— Mortimer. 

SEA'-SHORE, n. [sea and shore] The coast of the sea; the 
land that lies adjacent to the sea or ocean. š 

SEA’-SI€K, a. Affetted with sickness or nausea by means 
of the pitching or rolling of a vessel.—Swift. 

SEA'-SICK-NESS, n. The sickness or nausea occasioned 
PY the pitching and rolling of a ship in an agitated sea. 

S£A’-SIDE, n. c land bordering on the sea; the country 
adjacent to the sea, or near it.—Pope. 

SEA’-STAR, n. [sea and star.) The star-fish. 

SEA’-SUR-GEON, n. A surgeon employed on shipboard 

SEA’-SUR-ROUNDED, a. Encompassed by the sea. 

SEA-SWAL-LOW, n. 1. The common tem, a sea-fowl.— 
P. Cyc. 2. Also, a provincial name of the storm petrel.— 


P. 

SEA TERM, nz. A word or term used appropriately by sea: 
men, or peculiar to the art of navigation. 

SEA-THIEF (sé-theef), n. [sea and thief.) A pirate. 

SEA'-TOAD, n. An ugly fish, so called.— Cotgrave. 

SEA'-TORN, a. (sea and torn.) Torn by or ut sea. 

SEA'-TOSSED (-tost), a. Tossed by the sea.—Shak. 

SEA'TRAV'EL-ING, n. Traveling by sea voyages. 

SEA'-U'NI-CORN, n. A name of tne narwhal.— Brande. 

SEA’-UR-CHIN, n. A marine radiate animal, echinus, hav 
ing a shell often set with spines. See, also, ECHINUS. 

SEA -WALLED, a. Surrounded or defended by the sea. 

SEA'-W A-TER, n. [sea and water.) Water of the sea or 
ocean, which is salt.—Bacon. 

SEA'-WEED, n. [sea and weed.) A marine plant; a popu- 
lar name of the marine alge, &c. 

SEA'-WITH^VIND, n. Bind- weed. 

SEA'-WOLF, n. 1. A large voracious fish of tbe northern 
seas, also called wolf-fish and catfish. 2 The name sea- 
wolf has also been given to a species of seal, the sea-ele- 
Pphant.—Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 

pat kL WOOD n. A sort of wormwood.—Lee. 

SEA-WORN, a. Worn or abraded by the sea. 

SEA’-WOR-FHI-NESS, n. The state of being able to resist 
ke ordinary violence of wind and weather ; (applied to a 

ip. 

SPA WOR-THY, a. Fit for a voyage; worthy of being 
trusted to transport a cargo with safety. 

SEAL (seel), n. (Sax. seol sele, syle; Sw. siál.) The com- 
mon name for the aquatic, carnivorous mammals of the 
only phocide (genus phoca, Linn.). They have four feet, 
which are peculiarly fitted for swimming. Some have ex- 
ternal cars, while others have none; and hence M. Peron 
distinguished them as earless or truo seals, and eared seals 
or otarics The common seal is earless, usually from 
three to five or six fect long, covered with short, stiff, 
thick-set hair, and is found in the northern seas, on the 
British and French coasts, &c. Seals abound most on 
sea-coasts and islands in high northern and southern lat- 
itudes, and are highly prized for their skins and oiL—Jar- 
SAL, (scel) T L sigle; G el; L. eig ill I 

SEAL ( » n. (Sax. sigel, sigle ; G. siegel ; L. sigillum ; It. 
sigillo ; Sp. sigilo.] 1. A piece of metal or other hard 
substance, usually round or elliptical, on which is engraved 
some image or device uscd for making impressions on 
wax. [See, also, Privy Seat and Grear SEAL.) 2. The 
wax set to an instrument, and impressed or stamped with 
a seal 3. The wax or wafer that makes fast a letter or 
other paper. 4. Any act of confirmation. 5. That which 
confirms, ratifies, or makes stable; assurance.—2 Tim., ii, 
6. That which effectually shuts, confines, or secures; that 
which makes fast.— Rev., xx. 

SEAL, v. t. (Sw. besegla, forsegla ; Dan. besegler, forsegler ; 
G. siegeln.] 1. To fasten with a seal; to attach together 
with a wafer or with wax. 2. To ect or affix a seal as a 
mark of authenticity. 3. To confirm; to ratify ; to estab 
lish. 4. To shut or keep close. Š, To make fast. 6. To 
mark with a stamp, as an evidence of standard exactness, 
legal size, or merchantable quality. 7.To kcep secret. 8 
To mark as one’s property, and secure from danger.— 
Cant., iv. 9. To close; to fulfill; to complete: with up. 
—Dan.,ix. 10. To imprint on the mind.—Job, xxxiii, 11. 
To incloec; to hide; to conceal.—Job, xiv. 12. To cun- 
fine; to restrain. Job, xxxvii—13. In architecture, to fz 
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a piece of wood or iron in a wall with cement, plaster, or 
other binding for staples, hinges, &c.—Gheilt. 

REAL, v. i To fix a seal. —Shak. [Unusual] 

SEALED (sceld), pp. or a. Furnished with a seal ; fastened 
with a scal; continned ; closed. 

BEAL’ER, n. 1. One who seals; an officcr in chancery who 
seals writs and instrumentes.—2. In New England, an offi- 
cer to examine and try weights and measures. 

SEALING, ppr. Fixing a scal; fastening with a seal; con- 
firming; closing ; keeping secret. 

SEAL'ING, n. 1. The act of affixing a seal.—2. In architec- 
ture, the fixing of a piece of wood or iron on a wall with 
plaster or cement, or other binding for staples, hinges, &c. 
—Ghilt. 3. (from seal, the animal.] The operation of tak- 
ing seals and curing their skins. 

SEAL'ING-VOY-AGE, n. A voyage for the purpose of kill- 
ing seals and obtaining their skins. 

SEALING-WAKX, n. [seal and war] 
of lac with some other resin, us 
documenta, &c. 

SEAM (scem), n. (Sax. seam; D.z00m; G. saum; Dan. eim.) 
1. The suture or uniting of two edges of cloth by the nee- 
dle. 2. The joint or juncture of planks in a ship's side or 
deck ; or, rather, the interva.s between the edges of boards 
or planks in a floor, &c.—3. In mines, a vein or stratum of 
metal, ore, coal, and the like.—4. In geology, a thin layer 
which separates strata of greater magnitude. 4. A cica- 
trix or scar. 5. A measure of eight bushels of corn; or 
the vessel that contains it. 


A colored compound 
for scaling letters, legal 


2. To mark with a cicatrix ; to scar.— Pope. 

SEÉAM'-RENT, n. [seam and rent.) The rent of a seam; the 
separation of a suture. 

SEA'MAN, n. [sea and man.) 1. A sailor; a mariner.—2. 
By way of distinction, a 8 mariner; also, à man who 
is well versed in the art of navigating ships. 3. Merman, 
the male of the mermaid.—Locke ; [little used.] 

SEA'MAN, n. See under SEA. 

SEA’MAN-LIKE, a. Like a skillfu] seaman. 

SEA'MAN-SHIP, n. The skill of a good seaman; an ac- 
quaintance with the art of managing and navigating a ship. 

SEAMED, pp. Marked with seams; having seams. 

SEAMING, ppr. Marking with scars; making scams. 

SEAM'LESS, a Having no seam. 

PAM TERE n. One who sews well, or whose occupation 
8 to sew. 

SEAM'STRESS, n. .that is, seamsteress; Sax. seamestre) A 
woman whose occupation is sewing. 

SEAN'STRESS-Y, n. The business of a seamstress. 

SEAM'Y,a. Having a seam; containing seams. 

SEAN, n. Anet. Se SEINE. 

SE'ANCE (s&'üns), n. [Pr.] Session, as of some public body. 

SÉA'POY, Hn (Pers. sipaki ; Hindoo, sepakat.) A native of 

SE'POY, India in the military service of an European 
power. 

BEAR, v. t. (Sax. searan.] 1. To burn to dryness and hard- 
ness the surface of any thing; to cauterize ; to expose to 
a degree of heat that changes the color of the surface, or 
makes it hard. 2. To wither; to dry. 3. To make callous 
Or insensible.—7Zo sear up, to close by searing or cauter- 
izing ; to stop. 

SEAR, a Dry; withered.— Milton.—Ray. 

SEAR-CLOTH, n. (Sax. sar-clath.] A cloth to cover a 
sore ; a plaster.— Mortimer. 

BÉARCE (sers), v. t. To sift; to bolt; to scparate the fine 

art of meal from the coarse.— Mortimer. | Little used.) 

BÉARCE (sers), n. A sieve; a bolter. (Little used. 

BEAR'CER (sers'er), n. One who sifts or bolts. (Kare.) 

SEARCH (scrch), v. t. (Pr. chercher ; lt. cercare.) 1. To 
look over or through for the purpose of finding some- 
thing; to make examination by inspection. 2. To make 
the object of examination or inquiry. 3. To probe; to 
seck the know] of by feeling with an instrument. 4. 
To try or put to the test. Ps. cexxxix.— To search out, to 
seek till found, or to find by seeking.—SvNw. To explore ; 
eens) scrutinize ; seek ; investigate ; pry into; in- 
quire. 

SEARCH (serch), v. £ 1. To seek; to look for; to make 
search. 2. To make inquiry; to inquire—To search for, 
to look for; to seek; to try to find. 

eEARCH (serch), n. 1. A seeking or looking for something 
that is lost, or the place of which is unknown. 2. A seek- 
ing; as, in search of wisdom. 3. Pursuit for finding; as, 
“my eearck of liberty.” Dryden.—Right of search, in naval 
affairs, the right claimed by one nation to authorize the 
coinmanders of thcir ships to enter vessels of other na- 
tions and examine their papers and cargo, to ascertain the 
character of the vessels, and the destination of their car- 
goes.—Syn. Scrutiny; examination ; exploration ; inves- 
tigation; research; inquiry; quest; pursuit. 

SEARCH-WAR-RANT, m In law, a warrant issued by a 
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Justice of the pcace, authorizing persons to scarch bousos 
or other places for stulen 

SÉARCH'A-BLE (serch’a-b)), a. 
FARCITA-BLE NESS 

S 'A- -NESS (scrch'a-bl-nes), n. Th 
belak auan habe ^ : s ass 

SEARCHED (ecrcht), pp. Looked over carcfully ; explored; 
examined. 

SEARCHER (serch'er), ». 1. One who scarches, explores 
or examines for the purpose of finding something, 2. A 
seeker; an inquirer. 3. An examiner; a trier. 4. An of 
ficer in London, appointed to cxamine the bodies of the 
dead, and report the cause of thcir death. 6. An i. spector 
of leather.—7. In military affairs, an instrument for exam. 
ining ordnance, to ascertain whether 8 have any cavi 
ties in them. 8. An instrument uscd in the inspection of 
butter, &c., to ascertain the quality of that which is con- 
tair.ed in firkins; (Mass. ; eT 

SEARCH'NG (serch'ing), ppr. 1. Looking into or over; ex 
ploring ; examining ; inquiring; seeking; investigating. 9 
a. Penetrating; trying; close. 

SÉARCE'ING (serch'ing, n. Examination; severe inqui- 
sition.—Judges, v. 

SÉARCH'ING-LY (serch-) adv. In a searching manncr. 

SEARCH'ING-NESS (serch'ing-nes), n. The quality of se. 
vere inquiry or examination. 

SEARCH'LESS (serch/les) a. Inscrutable ; eluding search 
or investigation. 

SEARED, p or a. Burned on the surface; cauterized , 
hardene 

SEAR'ED-NESS, n. The state of being seared, cauterized 
or hardened ; hardness; insensibility. 

SEA'SON (sé’zn), n. (Fr. saison.) 1. A fit or suitable time, 
the convenient time; the usual or appointed time. 2 
Any time, as distinguished from others. 3. A time of some 
continuance, but not long. 4. One of the four divisions of 
the year, spring, summer, autumn. winter.— To be in sea- 
son, to be in good time; sufficiently early.— To be out of 
season, to be too late, beyoud the proper time. 5. That 
ich patunge or prepares for the taste ; that which gives 
a rc 

SEA'SON (sč'zn), v. t. (Fr. assaisonner ; Sp., Port. sazonar.) 
1. To render palatable, or to give a higher relish to, by the 
addition or mixture of another substance more pungent 
or pleasant. 2. To rendcr more agrceable, pleasant, or 

tful; to give a relish or zest to by somcthing that 
excites, animates, or exhilarates. 3. To render more 
agreeable, or less rigorous and severe; to temper; to mod- 
erate; to ques by admixture. 4. To imbuc; to tinge or 
taint. 5. To fit for any use by time or habit; to mature ; 
to prepare. 6. To prepare for use by drying or hardening ; 
to take out or suffer to escape the natural juices. 7. To 
prepare or mature for a climate ; to accustom to and en- 
able to endure. 

SEA'SON (sé’zn), v.4 1. To become mature ; to grow fit 
for use; to becoine adapted to a climnte, as the human 
body. 2. To become dry and hard by the escape of the 
natural juices, or by being penetrated with other substance, 
3. To betoken; to savor; [obs] 

SEA'SON-A-BLE (sé'zn-), a. at comes, happens, or is 
done in good timc, in due season, or in proper time for 
the purpose.—8*N. Opportune ; timely; fit; convenient. 

SEA'SON-A-BLE-NESS, n. Opportuneness of time; the state 
of being in d time, or in time convenient for the pur- 

ose, or sufficiently carly. 

SEA'SON-A-BLY, adv. In due time; in time convenient. 
sufficiently early. 

t SEA'SON-AGE, n. Seasoning; sauce.— South. 

BEA'BON.AL, a. Pertaining to the seasons.— Partington. 

SEASONED (së'znd), pp. or a. Mixed or sprinkled with 
somcthing that gives a relish ; tempered ; moderated ; 
qualified ; matured; dried and hardened. 

SEA’SON-ER (sé&'zn-), n. He who seasons; that which sea- 
sons, matures, or gives a relish. 

SEA'SON-ING. ppr. Giving a relish by something added ; 
moderating ; qualifying ; maturing; drying and harden- 
ingi fitting by habit. ; 

SEA'SON-ING, n. 1. That which is added to any species of 
food to give it a higher relish. 2. Something added or 
mixed to enhance the pleasure of enjoyment. 

SEA’SON-LESS, a. Without succession of the seasons. 

SEAT, n. (It. sedia ; Sp. sede, sitio ; L. sedes, situs.) 1. That 
on which one sits; a chair, bench, stool, or any other thing 
on which a person sits. 2. The place of sitting; throne, 
chair of state; tribunal; post of authority. 3. Mansion , 
residence; dwelling; abode. 4. Site; situation. 5. That 

| part of a saddle on which a person sits.—6. In Aorseman- 
: ship, the posture or situation of a pen on horseback. 
7. A pew or slip in a church; a place to sit in. 8. The 
place where a thing is settled or established. — " 
' SEAT, v. t... 1. To place on a scat; to cause to eit down. S. 
| To place in a post of authority, in office, or a placc of dis- 
' tinction. 3. To settle ; to fix in a particular place or coun 
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try. 4. Tofix; to set firm. 5. To place in a church; to | SEC'OND-HAND, a. 1. Not original or primary ; reccived 


assign wats to. G. To appropriate the pews iu to particu- 
jar families. 7. To repair by making the seat new. 8. To 
ecttle ; to plant with inhabitants, —Sith, Virg. 

{SEAT. r.i To rest; to lie down.— Spenser. 

SEATED. pp. Placed in a chair or on a bench, &c.; set; 
fixed: ecttled; established ; furnished with a seat. 

SEATING, ppr. Placing on a scat; setting; Tem fur- 
nishing with a seat; having its scats assigned to individu- 
als, as a churel.. 

SEAVES. n. pl. (Sw. e&f; Dan. siv.) Rushes. [Local] 

BSÉAV'Y, a. Overgrown with rushes. (Local. 

SEAWARD.a. Directed toward the sea. — Donne. 

SEA’WARD, ade. Toward the sca.— Drayton. 

SE-BACEUUS (hus), a. (Low L. sebaceus.] Made of tal- 
low or fat; pertaining to fat. 

SE-BAC'€ (-basik), a. In chemistry, pcrtatning to, or dc- 
rived from fat; as, sebacic acid. 

SE BATE, n. In chemistry, a salt formed by the sebacic acid 
and a basc.— Hooper. 

SE-BES'TEN, n. A tropical tree and its fruit of the genus 
cordia, called sebesten plum.—P. Cyc. 

SEBUN-DY, Ja. In India, an irregular native soldier, 

SEB-UN-DEE’, j employed chiefly on revenue and police 
service.—.Malcom. 

SE-CA'LE, n. [L.] The ergot of rye.— Brande, 

BE'CANT, a. [L. secans.) Cutting; dividing into two parts. 

SE'€ANT, n. [It, Fr., Sp. sccante] 1. In geometry, a line 
that cuts another, or dividcs it into parts.—2. In trigonom- 
etry, the secant of an arc is a right line drawn from the 
center through one end of the arc, and terminated by a 
tangent drawn through the other end. 

SE-CEDE, v. i [L. secedo.] To withdraw from fellowship, 
communion, or association; to separate one's self. 

SE-CED'ER, n. One who secedes.—In Scotland, the Scced- 
ers are a numerous body of Presbyterians who seceded 
from the Established Church about A.D. 1733. 

SE-CEIYING, ppr. or a. Withdrawing from fellowship. 

SE-CERN', v. t. (L. secerno.] In the animal economy, to se- 
crete. 

SE-CERN ED' (se-sernd^, pp. Separated ; secreted. 
SE-CERNENT, n. That which promotes secretion; that 
which increases the motions, which constitute secretion. 

8E-CERN ING, Separating; secreting. 

SEC EN A e process or act of secreting.— 

irby. 

t SE-CESS' n. (L. secessus.] Retirement ; retreat. 

SE-CES'SION (-sesh‘un), n. (L. secessio.] 1. The act of 
withdrawing. particularly from fellowship and communion. 
2. The act of departing; departure.— Secession church, in 
Scotland. See SECEDER. 

BE'€HI-UM, n. A South American vegetable. The fruit in 
eize and form resembles a large bell-pear, and is eaten like 
the squash.— Farm. Encyc. 

t SE'CLE (sé‘k)), n. (Fr. siècle; L. seculum] A century. 

SE-CLODE' v. t. (L. secludo.] 1. To separate, as from com- 
pany or society, and, usually, to keep apart for sone length 
of timc, or to confine in a separate state. 2. To shut out; 
to prevent from entering ; to preclude. 

SE-CLUDED, pp. or a. Separated from others; living in 
retirement; shut out. 

SE-CLCD'ED.LY, adv. In a secluded manner. 

SE-ELCD'ING, ppr. Separating from others; confining in 
solitude or in a separate state; preventing entrance. 

SE-LUSENESS, x. The state of being secluded from so- 


cicty. 

SÉ-CLUSION Czhun), w. The act of separating from so- 
ciety or connection; the state of being separate or apart; 
a shutting out.—Syw. Separation; wi awment ; retire- 
ment; privacy. 

SE-CLUSIVE, a. That secludes or sequesters; that keeps 
separate or in retirement 

SE€'OND, a. [Fr.; L. secundus ; It. secondo) 1. That im- 
mediately follows the firet ; the next following the first in 
order of place or time; the ordinal of two. 2. Next in 
value, power, excellence, dignity, or rank ; inferior. 

S8E€'OND, n. 1. One who attends another in a duel, to aid 
bim, and see that all proceedings between tbc parties are 
fair. 2. One who supports or maintains another; that 
which supports. 3. Thc sixticth part of a minute of time 
or of a degrce.—4. In music, a species of interval, being the 
difference between any sound and the next nearest. 

BE€'OND, v. t. fL. secundo; Fr. seconder ; It. secondare.] 1. 
To follow in the next place. 2. To support; to lend aid 
to the attempt of another; to assist; to forward; to ! 
mote; to encourage ; to act as the maintaincr.—3. In de- 
liberative assemblies, to unite with a person, or act as his sec- , 
ond, in proposing some measure; as, to second a resolu- , 


tion. 

BECOND-€OUS'IN (-kuz‘n), n. The name given to the 
children of cousins. 

S8ECOND-HAND, n. Possession received from the first 
possessor. —Johnson. 


from another.—Locke. 2 Not new; that has been used 
by another. 

SE€'OND-RATE, n. [second and rate.) The second order 
in size, dignity, or value.— Addison. 

SE€'OND-RATE, a. Of the second size, rank, quality, or 
value.— Dryden. 

SE€OND-SIGHT (-site), n. The power of seeing things 
future or distant; a power claimed by some of the High. 
landers in Scotland.—Addison. 

SE€'OND-SIGHT-ED (sited), a. 
second.sight. 

SE€’OND-A-RI-LY, adv. In the second degree or eecond 
oreet; not primarily or originally ; not in the first inten 

on. 

SE€'OND-A-RI-NESS, n. The state of being secondary. 

SE€'OND-A-RY, a. (L. secundarius.] 1. Succeeding next 
in order to the first; coming after the first. 2. Not prima- 
ry; not of the firstintention. 3. Not of the first order or 
rate; revolving about a primary planct; as, a secondary 
planct or satellite. 4. Acting by deputation or delcgated 
authority. 5. Acting in subordination, or as second to an- 
other.— Secondary fever, one which arises after a criais, or 
a critical effort, as after the declension of the small-pox, 
&c. rl eae dary. circles, secondary quills; (sce 
SECONDARY, n.}—Secondary rocks or strata, in geology, 
those which lie above the primary and below the tertiary. 
They usually abound in organic remains.—Secondary for. 
mation, that which includes the secondary strata. —SvxN. 
Second ; second-rate ; subordinate ; inferior. 

SE€'OND-A-RY, n. 1. A delegate or deputy ; one who acts 
in subordination to another. Encyc.—2. In astronomy, a 
great circle of the sphere passing through the polcs of an- 
other great circle, perpendicular to its plane; as, seconda- 
ries to the ecliptic—Brande. 3. A quill or large feather 
growing on the second bone of a bird's wing.— Brande. 

SE€’OND-ED, pp. Supported; aided. 

SE€'OND-ER, n. One who supports what another attempts, 
or what he affirms, or what he moves or proposes. 

SE€'OND-ING, ppr. Supporting ; aiding. 

SE€'OND-LY, «dv. In tne second place.— Bacon. 

SE-€ON'DO. [It.] In music, the second part. 

SE'CRE-CY, n. 1. Properly, a state of separation; hence. 
concealment from the observation of others, or from the 
notice of any persons not concerned ; privacy ; a state of 
being hid from view. 2. Solitude ; retirement ; seclusion 
from the view of others. 3. Forbearancc of discloeure or 
discovery. 4. Fidelity to a secret; the act or habit of 
pooping secrets. 

SE'€ » a. (Fr. secret; It, Sp., Port. secreto ; L. secretus.) 
1. Properly, separate ; hence, removed or kept apart from 
the notice or knowledge of all persons except the individ- 
ual or individuals concerned. 92. Being in retirement, se- 
clusion, or privacy; as, one dwells secret.—Fenton. 3. 
Removed from sight; as, a secret place. 4. Keeping se- 
crets ; faithful to secrets intrusted ; [unuswal.) 5. Atlord- 
ing privacy; as, the secret top of Sinai.—Mi 6. Not 
scen; not apparent. 7. Known to God only. 8. Not prop- 
er to be eeen ; kept or such as ought to be kept from ob- 
servation.—SyN. Hidden; concealed; secluded ; retired; 
unseen ; unknown ; private ; obscure ; recondite ; latent; 
covert; clandestine; privy. 

SE'CRET, n. (Fr.; L. secretum.] 1. Something studiously 
concealed. 2. A thing not discovered, and therefore un- 
known.—3. Secrets, p the parts which modesty and pro- 
pricty require to concealed.—In secret, in a private 
Pom ; in privacy or secrecy. 

tSE'€RET, v. . To keep private.— Bacon. 

SE€-RE-TA'RI-AL, a. dicen a a secretary.— Brit. Spy. 

SE€'RE-TA-RI-SHIP, n, The office of a secretary. 

SE€'RE-TA-RY, n. [Fr. secrétaire; Sp., It. secretario] 1. A 
person employed by a public body, by a company, or by 
an individual, to write orders, letters, dispatches, public or 
private papers, records, and the like. 2. An officer whose 

usiness is to superintend and manage the affairs of a par 
ticular department of government. 

SE€RE-TA-RY-SHIP, s. The office or employment of a 
secretary. 

SE-CRETE, v. t. 1. To hide; to conceal; to remove from 
observation or the knowledge of others. 2. To eecrcte 
one's self; to retire from notice into a private place ; ta 
abscond.—3. In the animal economy, to secern; to produce 
from the blood substances different from the blood itself 
or from any of its constituents, as by the action of the 
glands.—4. In vegetable physiology, to separate substances 
from the sap. 

SE-CRETED, pp. or a. Concealed; secerned. 

SE-CRETING, ppr. Hiding; secerning. 

SE-CRE'TION (-shun), w. 1. The act of secerning; the act 
or process of producing from the blood substances differ. 
ent from the blood itself, or from any of its constituents, 
as bile, saliva, mucus, urine, &c.—9. In vegetables, the cor- 
responding process of separating substances from the 
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sap. 3. The matter secreted, as mucus, perspirable mat- 
ter, &c. 

SR'ERET-IST, n. A dcaler in secrets —Boyle. R 
SE-CRE-TI"TIOUS (-tish’us), e. Parted by aniinal secretion. 
SE-CRE'TIVE-NESS, n. Among phrenologists, thc organ 

which induces secrety or concealinent.— Brande. 

SE'C€HET-LY, adv. 1. Privately ; privily ; not openly ; with- 
out the knowledge of others. 2. Inwurdly ; not apparent- 

ly or visibly ; latently. 

SE'€RET-NESS, n. 1. The state of being hid or concealed. 
2. The qualit of kceping a secrct.— Donne. 

'SE'€RE-1'O-RY,a. Performing the office of secrction. 

SECT, n. (Fr. secte; It. setta ; £... Sp. secta.) 1. A body or 
number of persons united in tenets, chiefly in philosophy 
or religion, but constituting & distinct party by holding 
sentiments ditfcrent from those of other men; a deuom- 
ination. 2. A denomination which diseents from an cs- 
tablished church. 3. A cutting or cion; [obs.] 

SECT-A'RI-AN, a. (L. sectarius.] Pertaining to a sect; pe- 
culiar to a sect or to sccts. 

SECT-A'RLAN, n. One of a sect; one of a party in religion 
which has separated itself from the established church, or 
which holds tenets dittcrent from those of the prevailing 
denomination in a kingdom or state. 

SEC€T-A'RI-AN-ISM, n. The disposition to dissent from the 
established church or predominant religion, and to form 
new sects. 

SE€T-ARI-AN-IZE, v. t£. To imbue with sectarian feelings. 

SECT'A-RISM, n. Sectarianism. (Little used.) 

SECT'A-RIST, n. A sectary.— Warton. [Not much wsed.) 

SECT'A-RY, n. (Fr. sectaire.) 1. A person who separates 
from an established church or from the prevailing denom- 
ination of Christians; one who belongs to a scct; a dis- 
senter. 2. A follower; a pupil; [0ds.] 

tSE€T-A’TOR, n. (Fr. sectateur.} A follower; a disciple; 
an adhcrent to a sect.— Raleigh. 

SE€T'LE, a. (L. sectilis] Capable of being cut in slices 
with a knife.—In mineralogy, applied to minerale, when, 
on being cut with a knife, the separated particles do not 
fly away, but remain on the mass.— Dana. 

SE€"TION, n. (Fr.; L. sectio.] 1. The act of cutting or of 
separating by cutting. 2. A part separated from tho rest; 
a ivision — 3. ]n books and writings, a distinct part or 

rtion; the subdivision of a chapter; the division of a 
aw or other writing or instrument. 4. A distinct part of 
a city, town, country, or people.—5. In geometry, the inter- 
section of two superficies or of a superficies and a solid. 
6. The representation of an object, as a building, machine, 
&c., cut asunder vertically, so as to show the interior or 
rofile.—Glossary of Archit.—8. In the public lands of the 
United States, a tract of 640 acres. 

SE€TION-AL, a. Pertaining to a section or distinct part 
of a larger body or territory. 

SECTION-AL-LY, adv. In a sectional manner. 

SE“TOR, n. (Fr. secteur.) 1. In geometry, a part of a circle 
comprehended between two radii and the included arc ; 
or a mixed triangle, formed by two radii and the arc of a 
circle.— The sector of a sphere is the solid generated by the 
revolution of the sector of a circle about one of its radii.— 
Hutton. 2. A mathematical instrument so marked with 
lines of sines, tangents, secants, chords, &c., as to fit all 
radii and scales, and useful in finding the proportion be- 
tween quantities of the same kind.—3. In astronomy, an 
instrument for measuring zenith distances.— Brande. [See 
ZENITH SECTOR.) — Dip-sector, an instrument used for 
Uo aed the dip of the horizon.— Olmsted. 

BSE€'U.LAR, a. [Fr. seculaire ; It. secolare; Sp. secular ; L. 
secularis.] 1. Pertaining to this present world, or to thin 
not spiritual or holy ; relating to things not immediately 
or primarily respecting the soul, but the body; worldly; 
temporal—2. Among Roman Catholics, not regular; not 
bound by monastic vows or rules; not confined to a mon- 
astery, or subject to the rules of a religious community. 
3. Coming or observed once in a century.— Secular egua- 
tion, in astronomy, the numerical expression of the magni- 
tude and period of a secular incquality.— Secular inequality, 
a deviation from the mean motion or mean orbit of a ce- 
lestial body, which proceeds so slowly as to become sensi- 
ble only after thc lapse of centuries. Brande.— Secular re- 
Srigeration, in geology, the periodical cooling and conse- 
quent consolidation of the crust of the globe.— Brande. 

SE€WU-LAR, n. A church officer or officiate whose func- 
tions are confined to the vocal department of the choir. 

SE€-U-LARI-TY, n. Worldliness; supreme attention to 
the things of the present life.—Buckanan. 

SE€-U.L IZATION, n. 1. The act of converting a reg- 
ular person, place, or benefice into a secular one.—2. In 
politics, the appropriation of church property to secular 
or common uses; also, transferring the civil jurisdiction 
of a district or country from ecclesiastics to laymen. 

BEC€U-LAR-IZE, v. t. [Fr secvlariser.] 1. To convert that 


which is regular or monastic into secular, as a church or | SEDGE (sej), n. (Sax. 
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ular or common usc. 3. To tranefer the civil government 
of a bishopric or country from a prince-bishop to a layman. 
—Murdock. 4. To make worldly or unspiritual. 

SECU-LAR-IZED, pp. Converted from regular to socular, 
or from ecclesiastical to laica], or to worl ly uses. 

SE€U-LAR-IZ-ING, ppr. Converting from regular or mo 
nastic to sccular, or from ecclesiastical to laical, or to 
worldly uses. 

SECU-LAR-LY, adv. In a worldly manner. 

SEC€U.LAR-NESS, n. A sccular disposition; worldlinces. 

or UND: a. In botany, arranged on one side only; uni- 

tera 

SE€-UN-DA'TION, n. Prosperity. [Not used.] 

SE€'UN-DINE, n. (Fr. secondines.] 1. In botany, the sec- 
ond coat or integument of an ovule, reckoning the outer 
as the first. Lindley.—2. Secundines, in the plural, as gen 
erally uscd, are the several coats or membranes in which 
the fetus is wrapped in the womb; the after-birth. 

SE-€UN'DUM AKTEM. [L.] According to art or pro 
fessional rule ; skillfully. | 

SE-CURE' a. [L. securus; It. sicuro; Sp. seguro.) 1. Free 
from danger of being taken by an enemy ; that may resist 
assault or attack. 2. Free from danger ; (applied to per- 
sons.) 3. Free from fear or apprehension of dangcr ; not 
alarmed ; not disturbed by edi having confidence of 
safety ; hence, without care of the means of defense. 4. 
Not distrustful; having confidence ; as, “secure of soul.” 
—Dryden. 5. Wanting caution. 6. Having certainty or 
entire confidence; as, to be secure of a hearty welcome. 
—Svyn. Safe ; undisturbed; easy; sure; certain; assured; 
confident ; careless ; heedless ; inattentive. 

SE-€0RE’, v. t. 1. To guard effectually from danger; to 
make safe. 2. To make certain; to put beyond farara. 
3. To inclose or confine effectually ; to guard effectually 
from escape; sometimes, to seize and confine. 4. To 
make certain of payment. 5. To make certain of receiv- 
ing a precarious debt by giving bond, bail, surety, or oth- 
erwise. 6. To insurc, as pro . 7. To make fast. 

SE-CORED’ (se-kürd), pp. Etlectually guarded or protect- 
ed; made certain; put beyond hazard; effectually con- 
fined ; made fast. 

SE.-CÜRE'LY, adv. 1. Without danger; safely. 2, With- 
out fear or sani carelessly ; in an unguarded 
state ; in confidence of safety. 

t{SE-COREMENT, n. Security; protection.—Brown. 

SE-€URE'NESS, n. Confidence of safety ; exemption from 
fear; hence, want of vigilance or caution. 

SE-€0RER, n. He or that which secures or protects. 

SE-€U'RI-FORM, a. [L. securis and form.) In botany, hav- 
ing the form of an ax or hatchet.— Lee. 

SE-CURI-TY, n. (Fr. securité; L. securitas.) 1. A peii 
or keeping safe ; the state of being protected or kept eat 
from danger of any kind. 2. That which protects or 
guards from danger, or insures safety ; as, a security 
against attack or for peace. 3. Freedom from fear or ap- 
prehension ; a being confident of safety; whence, negii- 
gence in providing means of defense. 4. Any thing given 
or deposited to secure the Pen, of a debt, or the per- 
formance of a contract. 5. Something given or done to 
secure peace or good behavior.—SvN. Protection; de- 
fense; guard; shelter; safety; certainty ; ense; mssur. 
ance ; carelessness; confidence ; surety ; pledge. 

SE-DAN' n. (Fr.] A portable chair or covered vehicle for 
carrying a single pers. n.—Dryden. 

SE-DATE'a. (L. se an) Free from agitation, disturbance, 
or passion.—Syn. &ettled ; composed ; calm; quiet ; tran- 

uil; still; serene; unrufled; undisturbed; contempla- 
ve; sober; serious. 

SE-DATELY, adv. Calmly; without agitation of mind. 

SE-DATE'NESS, n. Calmnese of mind, manner, or counte- 
nance; freedom from agitation; a settled state; compo- 
sure; serenity ; tranquillity. 

ISE.DA'TION, n. The act of calming.—Coles. 

SED'A-TIVE, a. (Fr. sedatif.) In icine, moderating ; al- 
laying irritability ; diminishing irritative activity ; assuag- 


ing pain. 

SED'A-TIVE, n. A medicine which allays irritability and 
irritation, and irritative activity, and which assuages pain. 

SE DE-FEN-DEN DO. (L.] In self-defense ; applied to a 
species of justifiable homicide. 

SE'DENT,a. Sitting; inactive ; quiet. 

SED'EN-TA-RI-LY, adv. In a sedentary manner. 

SED'EN-TA-RI-NESS, n. The state of being scdentary. 

SED'EN-TA-RY, a. (Fr. sedentaire; It, Sp. sedentario ; L 
sedentarius.} 1. Accustomed to sit much, or to pass most 
of the time in a sitting posture. 2. Requiring much sit 
ting. 3. Passed for the most part in sitting. 4. Inactive; 
motionless ; sluggish. 

SED'EN-TA-RY, n. A tribe of spiders which rest motion. 
less, until their prey is entangled in their web, is called 
opes A species of very coarse grasa 
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epithet, is applied to the spartína glabra of Mechleuborg. 
It is also vaguely applicd to all the epecics of the genus 
tna, and loosely to any coarse marsh eer: P 

SEDOÓE-BIRD, n. A smal European singing b 

SEDÓE-WAR-BLER, § which often builds its nest among 
rceds or tall aquatic plants.—Jardine. 

SEDÓ ED, a. Compoeed of flags or scdge.—SAak. 

SEDÓO'Y, a. Ovcrgrown with sedge.— Skak. 

&EDI.MENT, n. Fr: L. sedimentum.) The matter which 
subsides to the bottom of liquor; settlings; lees; dregs. 
SED-I-MENT'A-RY, a. Pertaining to sediment; formed by 
sediment; consisting of matter that has subsidcd.—Sedí- 
mentary rocks are those formed by materials deposited 

from a state of suspension in water. 

SE.DI"TION (ee-dish'un), n. (Fr.; L. seditio.) A factious 
commotion of the people, or a tumultuous assembly of 
men rising in opposition to law or the administration of 
Justice, end in disturbance of the public peace.—Sedition 
is a rising or commotion of less extent than an insurrection, 
and both are less than rebellion ; but some kinds of sedi- 
tion, in Great Britain, unount to high treason.—In gener- 
al, sedition is a local or limited insurrection in opposition 
to civil authority, as mutiny is to military.—SvN. Tumult; 
uproar; riot; insurrection; rebellion; revolt. 

SE-DI"TION-A-RY, n. An inciter or promoter of sedition. 

SE-DI"TIOUS (se-dish'us), a. (Fr. seditiewz; L. seditiosus.) 
1. Pertaining to scdition ; partaking of the nature of sedi- 
tion. 2 Tending to excite sedition ; as, seditious words. 
3. Disposed to excite violent or irregular opposition to 
law or lawful authority; guilty of sedition —Syn. Fac- 
tious; tumultuous; turbulent; riotous; mutinous; re- 
bellious. 

BE-DI"TIOUS-LY, adv. With tumultuous opposition to 
law ; in a manner to violate the public peace. 

SE.DI"TIOUS-NESS, n. The disposition to excite popular 
commotion in opposition to law; or the act of exciting 
such commotion. 

BED'LITZ WATER. See SEIDLITZ WATER. 

SE-DCCE', v. t. (L. seduco; Fr. seduire; It. sedurre; Sp. se 
ducir.] 1. To draw aside from the path of rectitude and 
duty in any manner, by flattery, promises, bribes, or oth- 
erwise; to present temptations and lead to iniquity. 2. 
To present temptations and lead to a surrender of chasti- 
7 SIN, ine entice; tempt; allure; attract; mislead; de- 
coy ; inveigle. 

SE-DOCED’ (se-düst), pp. Drawn or enticed from virtue ; 
corrupted ; depraved. 

SE-DÜCE'MENT, n. 1. The act of seducing; seduction. 
2. The means employed to seduce; the arts of flattery, 
falsehood, and deception.—P 

SE-DUÜC'ER, n. 1. One who seduces; one who entices an- 
other to depart from the path of rectitude and duty ; one 
who persuades & female to surrender her chastity. 9. 
That which leads astray; that which entices to evil. 

SE-DO’CI-BLE, a. Capable of being drawn aside from the 
path of rectitude ; corruptible.— n. 

BE-DÜCTNG, ppr. or a. Enticing from the path of virtue 
or chastity. 

SE-DÜCTNG-LY, adv. In a seducing manner. 

SE-DU€' TION, n. (Fr.; L. seductio.] 1. The act of sedu- 
cing, or of enticing from the path of duty.—2. Appropriate- 
» the act or crime of persuading a female, by flattery or 

eception, to surrender her chastity. 

SE-DU€ TIVE, a. Tending to lead astray; apt to mislead 
by fiattering appearances.— 8. 

SE-DUCTIVE-LY, adv. In a seductive manner. 

BE-DÜTLI.TY, n. (L. sedulitas; It. sedulità.] Diligent and 
assiduous application to business; constant attention; un- 
remitting industry in any pursuit. It denotes constancy 
and nce, rather than íntenseness of application. 

SED'U-LOUS, a. [L. sedulus.) Characterized by assiduity 
and diligence in application or pursuit; constant, steady, 
and persevering in business or in endeavors to effcct an 
object.—Syn. j Pr ims diligent; industrious; labori- 
ous; unremitted, 

SED'8-LOUS-LY, ade. Assiduously; industriously; dili- 

ntly; with constant or continued application. 

BÉD'U-LOUS-NESS, m. Assiduity ; gesiduouanees: atcady 
diligence ; continued industry or effort. 

SEE, n. (Fr. siége; Scot. xee) 1. The seat of cpiscope 
power; a diocese; the jurisdiction of a bishop. 2. The 
seat of an archbishop; a province or jurisdiction of an 
archbishop. 3. The seat, place, or office of the pope or 
noe pontif. 4. The authority of the pope or court of 

me. 

BEE, v. t. ; pret. saw; pp. seen. (Sax. seon. Scogan, geseon ; 
G. sehen ; D. zien; Dan. seer; Sw, se] 1. To perceive by 
the eye ; to have knowledge of the existence and apparent 
qualities of objects by the organs of sight; to bchold ; to 
view. 2. To observe; to note or notice; to know; to at 
tend, regard, or look to; to take care. 3, To discover; 
to descry ; to understand. 4. To convcrse or havc iuter- 
course with; as, to sce the world. 5. To visit; as, to go 
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to see friends. 6. To attend; to remark or notice ; as, te 
sce onc out in his argumcut.— Addison. 7. To bchokl with 
patience or sufferance; to endure. Ezra, iv. 14.—8. lp 
Scripture, to hcar or attend to. 9. To feel; to suffer; to 
experience; as, to see death. 10. To know; to learn. 11. 
To perceive; to understand; to comprehend. 12 To 
perceive ; to understand experimontally. 13. To beware, 
—Rev., xix, 10. 14. To know by revelation.—Js., ii, 1. 
15. To have faith in and reliance on. 16. 'To enjoy; to 
cone aon of 

SE, v.i. 1. To have the power of perceiving by the prop- 
er organs, or the power of sight. É To discern to ava 
intellectual] sight; to penetrate; to understand. 3. To 
look, examine, or inquire. 4. To be attentivc.—Shak. 5 
To have full understanding. — See to ít, look well to it; at- 
tend; consider; take care.— Let me see, let us see, aro used 
to express considcration, or to introduce the particular 
consideration of a subject. 

SEE-8AW, n. 1. A vibratory or reciprocating motion. 2 
A play among children, in which they sit on each end of a 
board, and move alternately up and down; a board ad- 
justed for this purpose.—Halliwell. 3. A term in whist for 
a pad s asi action of partners in support of each oth- 
er.—Hoy 

SEE-SAW, v. £ To move with a reciprocating motion; to 
move backward and forward, or upward and downward. 

SEED, n. (Sax. sed; G. saat; D. zaad; Dan. sed.) 1. The 
substance, animal or vegetable, which nature prepares for 
the reproduction and conservation of the species, 2. That 
from which any thing springs; first principle; original. 
3. Principle of production. 4. Progeny; otfspring; chil 
dren; descendants 5. Race; generation ; birth. 

SEED, v. ¿£ 1. To iro to maturity, so as to produce seed, 
—Swift. 2. To shed the seed.— Mortimer. 

SEED, v. t. To sow; to sprinkle with seed, which germin: 
ates and takes root.— Belknap. 

SEED'-BUD, n. [seed and bud.] The germ, germen, or ra 
diment of the fruit in embryo. 

SEED-€AKE, n. [seed and cake] A sweet cake containing 
aromatic seeds.— T'usser. 

SED EDAM Z In botany, the aril of a seed. 

SEED'-GRAIN, y" Corn or grain for seed. 

SEED'"-DOWN, n. The down on vegetable seeds.—Smith. 

SEED'-FIELD, n. A field for raising seed.— Carlisle. 

SEED’-LA€, n. The resin lac dried, after most of the col- 
oring matter has been dissolved out by water.— Ure. 

SEED'-LEAF, n. In botany, the primary leaf. 

SEED'-LIP P A vessel in which a sower carries tha 

SEED'-LOP,$ seed to be dispersed. [ England.) 

SEED-LOBE, n. The lobe of a seed; a cotyledon. 

SEED'-PEARL (perl), ^. Small grains of pearl.— Boyle. 

SEED'-PLAT, 1" 1. The ground on which seeds are sown 

SEED'-PLOT, to produce plants for transplanting. 2.A 
pina 

SEED’-TIME, n. The season proper for sowing. 

SEED MERE n. In botany, the pericarp which contains 

e seeds. 

SEEDED, pp. or a. 1. Sown; sprinkled with seed. 2. 
Bearing seed; covered thick with seed.—Flecher. 3. In- 
terspersed, as with seed.— Ben Jonson. 

SEEDER, n. One who sows. 

SEEDING, ppr. Sowing with secds. 

SEED'LING, n. A plant reared from the seed, as distin- 

ished from one propagated by layers, buds, &c.—Twlly. 

t SEEDNESS, a. -time. 

SEEDS'MAN, n. [seed and man.] A person who deals in 
seeds; also, a sower.— Dict. 

SEEDY, a. [from seed.) 1. Abounding with seeds. 2. Hav- 
ing & peculiar flavor, supposed to be derived from the 
weeds growing among the vines. 3. Run to seed. 4. Ex- 
hausted; worn out; poor and miserable-looking; as, he 
looked seedy ; a seedy coat—Hallixell—Goldsmith ; {Col 
loguial or eig 

SEEING, ppr. [from see.) asiy and the cye; knowing; 
understanding; observing; beholding. [Note. Itis some- 
times classed among adverbs, but is Property a participle, 
and is used indcfinitely, or without direct reference to a 
person or persons; as,“ Wherefore come ye to me, seeing 

e hate me t"—Gen., xxvi. ; that is, since, or, the fact bo- 
ng that or thus; because that.] 

SEEING, n. The act of perceiving objects by the organ of 
sight, or the sense which we have of external objects by 
mcana of the eye.—Hutton. 

SEEK, v. t. ; pret. and PP. sought, pronounced sawt. [Sax. 
secan, secan, gesecan; G. suchen ; D. zoeken.) 1. To goin 
search or quest of; to look for; to search: for by going from 
place to place. 2 To inquire for; to aeX for; to solicit, 
to endeavor to find or gain b Fag meens.—2. Seek is fol 
lowed somctimes by out or 

SEEK, v. í. 1. To make search or inquiry ; to endeavor to 
make discovery. 2. To endeavor.— To seek after, to make 
pursuit; to attempt to find or take.— To seek for, to en- 
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deavor to find. — Knolles.—To seek to, to apply to; to re- | SEIGN'IOR (secn'yur), n. (Fr. egadir: [t. signore , Bp. 


sort to. 1 Kings, x.—To seek was formerly used, in an ad- 

verbial manner, for at searching, or, under the necessity of 

searching, Me result of ignorance or inexperiencc.— 
.— Milton. 

SEEK'-SOR-ROW, n. [sæk and sorrow.) One who con- 
trives to give himself vexation.—Sidney. (Little used.) 

SEEK'ER, n. 1. One who eceks; an inquirer. 2 One ofa 
sect that professes no determinate rcligion.—Johnson. 

SEEKING, n. Act of attempting to find or procure.— Barter. 

SEEL, v. t. (Fr. scelicr.) close the cyes; a term of fal. 
conry, from the practice of closing the eyes of a wild hawk. 

I SEEL, v. i. (Sax. sylan.] To lean; to incline to one side. 

t SEEL, dn. The rolling or agitation of a ship in a 

tSEELING, § storm.—Ainsworth. . 

SEEL, n. (Sax. sel] Time; opportunity; season, in re- 
spect to crops ; as, hay seel.— Farm. Encyc. (Local in Eng.) 

KSEEL'T-LY, adv. 1n a silly manner. . 

(SEEL'YY,a. L Lucky; fortunate.—Spenser. 2. Silly; fool- 
ish ; simple.— T'usser ; [see SILLY. 

BEEM, v. 2. (G. ziemen, geziemen ; D. zwecmen.] 1. To ap- 
pear; to make or have a show or semblance. 2. To bave 
the appearance of truth or fact; to be understood as true. 

(SEEN, v.t To become; to befit —Spenser. 

SEEMED, pp. Appeared ; befitted. 

SEEM'ER, x. One who carries an appearance or semblance. 

SEEMING, ppr. or a. 1. Appearing; having the appear. 
ance or semblance, whether real or not. 2 a. Specious; 
as, sceming friendship. 

SEEMING, m. 1.A ance; show; semblance. 2 Fair 
appearance. 3. Opinion or liking ; favorable opinion ; (obs.) 

SEEMTNG-LY, adv. In appearance; in show; in sem- 

SEENINGNESS h. Fair lausibili 

- y ft. appearance ; plausbihty. 

I SEEM'LESS, a. Unseemly ; unfit; indecorous. 

SEEM'LI-NESS, n. Comeliness; grace; fitness; proprie- 
mi decency ; decorum.— Camden. 

SEEM'LY, a. (G. ziemlich ; Dan. sümmelig.] Suited to the 
object, occasion, purpose, or charactcr.—Syn. Becoming ; 
fit; suitable; proper; appropriate; congruous; meet; 
decent; decorous. 

SEEM'LY, adv. In a decent or suitable manner. 

t SEEN'LY-HED, n. Comely or decent appearance. 

SEEN, pp. of see. 1. Beheld ; observed; understood. 2. a. 
Versed; skilled; [obs.] 

SEER, ^. (from se.] 1. One who sees. 2. A prophet; 9 

'rson who foresees future events.—1 Sam., ix. 

SEERWOOD. See Sear, and SEAR-WOOD, dry wood. 

SEE'THE, v. t. ; pret. secthed, sod ; pp. seethed, sodden. (Sax. 
seathan, seothan, sythan ; D. zieden ; G. sieden.) To boll; 
to decoct or prepare for food in hot liquor. 

SEETHE, v.i. To be in a state of ebullition; to be hot. 

SEETHED, pp. Boiled; decocted. 

SEETH'ER, x. A boiler; a pot for boiling things 

SEETHING, ppr. Boiling; decocting. 

! SEG, n. Sedge. 

SEG, n. A castrated bull. [North of England.) 

SE-GAR’, n. See CIGAR. 

BEG'GAR, n. A cylindrical case of fire-clay, in which finc 
stone-ware is baked — Ure. See SAGGER. 

SEG-HOL' (seg-0, m. A Hebrew vowel-point, or short 
vowel, thus, °’, indicating the sound of English e in 


men.— M. Stuart. 

SEG'HO-LATE, a. Marked with a scghol. 

SEGMENT, n. [Fr.; L. segmentum.) 1. In geometry, a part 
cut off from a re by a line or plane; particularly, that 
part of the circle contained between a cord and an arc 
of that circle, or so much of the circle as is cut off by the 
chord.—The segment of a sphere is a part cut off by a plane. 
os z General, a part cut off or divided ; as, the segments 
of a calyx. 

! SEG'NI-TUDE, dn. (L. -) Sluggishness ; inactiv- 

Se L pese p wasa 

S » 9. t. [L. segrego.] To separate from oth- 
ers; to scta Soul (ees th J E 

SEG'RE-GATE, a. Separate; select.— Wotton. (Little used.) 

SEG'RE:GA-TED, pp. pir ondes partod from others. 

BEG'RE-GA-TING, ppr. parating. 

SEO RE w SN; n. [Fr.] Separation from others; a part- 
ng.— Shak. 

£EID'LITZ POWDERS, n. pl. Powders intendcd to pro- 
duce the same effect with Seidlitz water ; composed of tar- 
trate of potassa and soda (Rochelle salt), with bicarbonate 
of soda in one paper and tartaric acid in another paper, to 
be dissolved separately in water, then mixed, and taken 
while effervescing.— Brande. 

SEID'LITZ WATER, n. A saline mineral water from Seid- 
litz, in Bohemia, often taken as an agreeable aperient. It 
contains the sulphates of magnesia and soda, with car- 
bonic acid.— Brande. 

BEIGN-EU'RI-AL (se-nū're-al), a. [Fr.] 1. Pertaining to the 
lord of a manor; manorial. 2. Vested with large pow- 
ers, independent, 


schor ; Port. senhor ; from L. senior.] A lord; the lord of 
the manor ; but uscd also, in the south of Europe, as a ti- 
pe or aenor, 

SEIGN'IOR-AGE (scen'yur-ajc), n. A royal right or prero 
ative of the King of England, by which he claims: an 
lowance of gold and silver brought in the mass to be cx: 
changed for coin.—Seigniorage la uecd, in common lan- 
guage, to Hy eat proft.— Brande. 

SEIGN-IO'RI-AL (scen-y@re-al). Thc same as seigneurial 

S£IGN'TOR-IZE (seen’yur-Ize), ».t. Tolordit over. (Rare) 

SEIGNTO-RY (secn'yo-ry), n. (Fr. seigneurie] 1. A lord- 
ship; a manor. 2. The power or authority of a lord; do- 
minion. 

SEINE (seen), n. (Sax. segne ; Fr. seine; Arm. seigne.) A 
large net for catching fish. 

SEIN'ER, n. A fisher with a seine or net. (Little used.) 

SEIS-MOM'E-TER, n. (Gr. ecoyog.] An instrument for 
measuring the shock of an earthquake and other concus- 
sions.—Ed. Phil. Trans. 

SET.TY, n. (L. se, one's self] Something peculiar to a 
man's self.— Tatler. [Not well authorized. 

SEIZ’A-BLE, a. That may be seized ; liable to be taken. 

SEIZE (seeze), v. t. (Fr. saisir; Arm. sesiza or sesya.) 1. 
To fall or rush upon suddenly and lay hold on ; or to gripe 
or lay hold on suddenly. 2. To take possession by force, 
with or without right 3. To invade suddenly; to take 
hold of; to come upon suddenly. 4. To take possession 
by virtue of a warrant or legal authority. 5. To fasten; 
to fix.—In seamen's language, to fasten two ropes or dif. 
ferent parts of one rope together with a cord.— To be seized 
of to have possession. PA Te seize on or upon is to 

all on and grasp; to take hold on.—SxN. To catch; grasp; 
clutch; snatch; apprehend; arrest; take; capture. 

SEIZED (seezd), pp. Suddenly caught or grasped; taken 
by force; invaded suddenly; taken possession of; fast 
ened with a cord ; having possession. 

SEIZ'ER, n. One who seizes. 

SEIZTN, n. (Fr. saisine.) 1. In law, possession, Seizin la 
of two sorts, seizin in or fact. and scizin in law. Sciz- 
in in fact or deed is actual oc corporeal possession ; seizin 
in law is when something is done which the law accounts 
possession or seizin, as enrollment, or when lands de 
scend to an heir, but he has not yet entered on them. 2 
The act of taking possession ; (not used ercept in law.) 3 
The thing possessed; possession. 

SEIZING, ppr. Falling on and grasping suddenly, laying 
hold on suddenly; fastening. 

SEIZING, n. 1. The act of taking or ing suddenly. 
2. In seamen's language, the operation of fastening togetk 
er ropes with a cord. 

SEIZ'OR, n. One who scizes.— Wheaton. 

SEIZ'URE (seez'yur), n. 1. The act of seizing; the act ot 
laying hold on suddenly. 2. The act of taking possession 
by force; capture. 3. The act of taking by warrant. 4 

he state of being seized, as with disease.— Wilberforce, 
5. The thing taken or seized. 6. Gripe; grasp; posses- 
sion. 7. Catch; a catching. 

SE'JANT, a. In heraldry, sitting like a cat, with the fore 
feet straight. (Applied to a lion or other beast.) 

SE-JOIN', v. t. To separate.— Whately. [A Scottish ins 

SE-JU'GOUS, a. [L. sejugis.] In botany, a sejugous leaf is 
a pinnate leaf having six pairs of leaficts. 

sE-JUNETION, n. (L. sejunctio.) The act of disjointing. 
a disuniting; separation.—Pearson. [Little used.) 

SE-JUNG'I-BLE, a. That may be disjoined. (Rare.) 

1 SEKE, for sick. See Sicx.—Chaucer. 

SE'KOS, n. [Gr] A pace in a temple in which pagans in- 
closed the images of their deities. 

SELAH, n. (Heb. mòp.) In the Psalms, a word supposed 
to signify silence or a pause in the musical performance 
of the song.—Gesenius. 

t SEL’CSUTH (-kooth), a. (Sax. sel, seld, and cout.) Rarely 
known; unusual; uncommon.—Spenser. 

SELDOM (sel'dum), adv. (Sax. selden, seldon ; G. selten.] 

rely ; not often; not frequently.—Seld is obsolete. 

SELDOM, e. Rare; unfrequent—Milton. [Little used.) 

SEL/DÓM-NESS, n. Rarencss ; uncommonnesa ; infrequen 
cy.— Hooker. 

t SÉLD'SHOWN (-shéne), a. Rarely shown or exhibited. 

SE-LE€T, v. t. (L. selectus.) To choose and take from 8 
number; to take by preference from among others; to 

ick out; to cull 

SE-LE€T, a. Taken from a number by preference; whence, 

referable; more valuable or excellent than others.—S¥N 
lected ; chosen ; picked ; choice. 

SE-LECTED, pp. or a. Chosen and taken by preference 
from among a number; picked; culled. 

SE-LE€TED.-LY, adv. With care in selection. . 

SE-LEETING, ppr. Choosing and taking from a number ; 


SÉLECTION, ^. [LS selectio.) 


taking from among a number; 


1. The act of choosing and 
a taking from a number 
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Wy preference. 2 A nuuiber of things sclectcd or taken 
from others by preference. 

SE-LE€TIVF, e. Selecting; tending to selcct. (Unxsual.) 

SE-LECT MAN, n. [select aud man.) In New England, a 
town officer chosen annually to manage tho concerns of 
the town, provide for thc poor, &c. 

SE-LECT NESS, n. The state of being eclect or well chosen. 

SE-LE€T'OR, s. [L.J Onc who selecta or chooscs from 

- among a number. 

BE-LÉ£'AI-ATE, n. A compound of sclenic acid with a base. 

SELEN'€, a. Pertaining to sclenium.—Sclenic acid is com- 

ed of onc cquivalent of eclenium and tbrcc of oxygen. 

SEL-EN-IF'ER-OUS, a. (selenium, and L. fero.) Containing 
selenium. 

SE-LE'NI-OUS ACTD, n. An acid composed of one equiva- 
lent of selenium and two of oxygen. 

SEL'EN-ITE, n. (Gr. e rirgs.] 1. The variety of sulphate 
of lime, or gypsum, occurring in transparent crystals, or 
crystalline masses.—Dana. 2, A compound of selcnious 
acid with a base. 

SEL-E-NITIE€, i^ Pertaining to sclenite; resembling 

SEL-E-NIT1€-AL, it, or partaking of its nature and prop- 


ernes. 

SE.L&'NI-UM, &. An elementary substance, allied to sul- 
phur. It passes into vapor at 6509 Fahrenhcit, producing 
the odor of decaying horseradish. 

SE-LEN'IU-RET (oe lot yucret n 1. A compound of sc- 

SE-LENY-RET § Icnium with some other element. 2. 

— A mineral of a shining lead-gray color, containing seleni- 

EELENOGEAPHIG Y 

SELENO GRAPHICAL, ¢% Belonging to selenography. 

SEL-E-NOG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. ecyn and ypagw.) A de- 
scription of the surface of the moon; corresponding to 
geography in respect to the earth.— Brande. 

RELF, a. or pron.; pl. SELVES; used chiefly in composition. 
[Sax. self! ovlf ; Goth. silba; Sw. sielf; Dan. selv; G. 
selbst; D. zelf.) 1. In old authors this word sometimes 

ifies particular, very, or same.—2. In present usage, 

self is united to certain personal pronouns and pronominal 
jectivea, to express emphasis or distinction; also when 
the pronoun is used reciprocally ; as, I myself. —3. Self 
is sometimes used as a noun, noting the individual subject 
to his own contemplation or action, or noting identity of 
person. Consciousness makes every one to be what he 
calls self. 4. It also signifies personal interest, or love of 
private interest ; selfishness.—Self is much used in com- 


sition. 
SELF-A-BISED’ (self-a-bást), a. [self and abase.) Humbled 
by conscious guilt or sbame. 
BELF-A-BASE'MENT, n. Humiliation or abasement pro- 
ceeding from consciousness of inferiority or guilt. 
SELF-A-BASTNG, a. Humbling by the consciousness of 
ilt or by shame. 
SELF-AB-HORRENCE, n. The abhorrence of one's self. 
SELF-AB-HORRING, a. Abhorring one's self. 
SELF-A-BÜSE' n. (self and abuse] The abuse of one's 
own person or powers.—SAak. 
SELF- €-COSED, a. Accused by one's own conscience. 
SELF-A€-C€ÜS'ING, a. Accusing one's self. 
SELF-A€TING, a Acting of itself. 
SELF-A€T'IVE, a. Active of or by itself. 
SELF-A€-TIV1-TY, n. Sclf-motion, or the power of mov- 
ing one's self without foreign aid.— Bentley. 
SELF-AD-JUSTING, a. Adjusting by one's self or by itself, 
SELF-AD-MI-RA‘TION, n. Admiration of one's self. 
SELF-AD-MIR'ING,a. Admiring one's self.— Scott. 
SELF-AF-FAIRS' w. pl. [self and affair.) One's own pri- 
vate busincss.— Shak. 
SELF-AF-FRIGHTED, a. Frightened at one's self. 
SELF-AG-GRAND1IZE-MENT or SELF-AG'GRAND-IZE- 
MENT, n. The aggrandizement or exaltation of onc's self. 
SELF-AN-NYHI-LA-TED, a. Annihilated by one's self. 
BELF-AN-NI-HI-LA"TION, 2. Annihilation by onc's own act. 
BELF-AP-PLAUSE', n. Applause of onc's sclf. 
SELF-AP-PLYING, a. Applying to or by one's self. 
PESE ACROVING, a. That approves of one's own con- 
uct.—Pope, 
BELF-AS-EÜM ED' (self-as-aümd^, a. Assumed by one's 
own act or without authority.— Mitford. 
BELF-AS-SÜRED' (-ash-shürd^), a. Assured by one's self. 
SELF-AT-TRACTIVE, a. Attractive by onc's self. 
SELF-BANISHED (-banisht), a. Exilcd voluntarily. 
SELF-BE-GOT'T EN, a. Bcgotten by onc's own powcrs. 
SELF-BE-GUILED’, a. Dcccived b one's self. 
CELP ASTE A E cy or produced by one's sclf. 
BELL eS FD 4 Ceen'terd), a. Centered in itself. 
SELF-CENTER-ING, ; 
BELF-CENTRING, jA Centering in one's self 
BELF-CHAR'T-TY, n. Love of onc's self. 
SELF-€COM-MONI-CA-TIVE, a. [self und communicative.) 
Imparted or communicated by its own powera.— Norris. 
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SELF-CON-CEIT (-kon-sect), n. [self and conceit.) A high 
opinion of onc's self; vanity; acif-sufficiency. 
SELF-C€ON-CEKIT'ED,a. Vain; having a high or overweem 
ing opinion of onc's own pcrson or merita, 
SELF-€ON-CEIT'ED-NESS, n. Vanity; an overwcening 
opinion of one's own person o1 accomplishments. 
SELF-€ON-DEN-NA‘TION, s. Condcmnation by onc's owa 
conscience. 
SELF-€ON-DEM'NING, a. Condemning onc's self. 
SELF-€ON'FI-DENCE, n. Contidencc in one's own judg 
ment or ability; reliance on one’s own opinion or powers. 
SELF-€ON'FI-DENT, a. Confident of one's own atrength 
OT DOWCIS; bc ior one's own Judgment. 
SELF-€ON'FI-DENT-LY, adv. With self-confidenco.— A. 


Clarke. 
SELF-€ON-FID'ING, a. Confiding in one's own judgment 
or powers, without the aid of others.—Pope. _ 
SELF-€ON’SCIOUS, a. Conscious in onc's self. 
SELF-€ON'SCIOUS-NESS, n. Consciousness within one's 
self.— Locke. 
SELF-€ON-SID'ER-ING, a. [self and consider.) Consider- 
ing in one's own mind ; deliberating.— Pope. 
SELF-€ON.SÜM ED', a. Consumed by onc's self. 
SELF-€ON-SÜM'NG, a. That consumes itself. 
SELF-€ON-TRA-DI€' TION, n. The act of contradicting 
itself; repugnancy in terms. 
SELF-€ON-TRA-DIE€T'O-RY, a. Contradicting itself. 
SELF-€ON-VI€T'ED, a. [self and convict.) Convicted by 
one's own consciousness, knowledge, or avowal. 
SELF-€ON.VI€' TION, n. Conviction procecding from 
one's own consciousness, knowledge, or confession. 
SELF-€RE.AT'ED, a. Created by one's self; not formed 
or constituted by anothcr.— Miner. 
SELF-DE-CEIT',». Deception respccting one's self, or that 
originates from onc's own mistake ; self-deception. 
SELF-DE-C£IV ED' (self-de-seevd’), a. Deceivcd or misled 
respecting one's self by one's own mistakc or error. 
SELF-DE-CEIVING, a. Deceiving one's self. 
SELF-DE-CEPTION, n. Deception concerning one's self, 
proceedinz from one's own mistake. 
SELF-DE-FENSE' (self-de-fens), n. The act of defending 
onc's own person, propery, or reputation. 
SELF-DE-FENSYIVE, a. Tending to defend one's scif— 


Foster. 

SELF-DE-LO’RION (-zhun), n. [self and delusion.] The de- 
lusion of one's sclf, or respecting onc's self.—South. 

SELF-DE-NT'AL, ». The denial of onc's self; the forbear 
ing to gratify one's own appetites or desires. 

SELF-DE-NYING, a Denying one's self; a forbearing to 
ind one's own appetites or desires. 

SELF- E-NYTNG-LY, adv. In a self-denying manner. 

SELF-DER-E-LI€TION, n. Desertion of one’s self. 

Vs A ER SANG: ; Depending on one's self—Soxt 

SELF-DE-STROYED, a. Destroyed by one's self. 

SELF-DE-STROY'ER, n. One who destroys himself. 

SELF-DE-STROY'1NG, a. Destroying one's self. 

SELF-DE-STRUETION, v. (self and destruction.) The de 
struction of one's self; voluntary destruction. 

PA SUI a as a. Tending to thc destruction oí 
one's self. 

SELF-DE-TERM-IN-ATION, n. Determination by one's 
own mind; or determination by its own powers, without 
cxtraneous impulse or intluence. 

SELF-DE-TERMIN-ING, a. Determining by or of itself; 
determining or deciding without extraneous power or in 
fluence. 

SELF-DE-VISED’, a. Devised by one's self.— Bazter. 

SELF-DE-VOT ED, a. pe and devote.) Devoted in person, 
or voluntarily devoted in person. 

SELF-DE-VOTEMENT, n. The devoting of onc’s person 
and services voluntarily to any difficult or hazardous em 

loyment. 

SELF-DE-VSTING, a. Devoting one's self.— E. Everett. 

SELF-DE-VOUR'ING, a. Devouring onc's sc1f or itaclf. 

SELF-DIF-FUSIVE, a. (self and diffusive.) Having power 
to diffuse itsclf; that ditl'uscs itself.— Norris. 

SELF-DOONED, a. Doomed by one's sclf.— fore. 

SELF-DUBBED' a. Dubbed by one’s sclf.—Zrving. 

SELF-ED'U.€A.TED, a. Educated by one's own efforts. 

SELF-E-LE€T ED, a. Elccted by himself. 

SELF-E-LE€T IVE, a. Having thc right to clect one's self, 
or, as a body, of electing its own members.—Jefferson. 

SELF-EN-JOY'MENT, s. [self and enjoyment.) Internal 
satisfaction or pleasure. 

SELF-ES-TEEM' n. and esteem.) The esteem or good 
opinion of one's self.— Alton. . 

BSELF-ES-TI-MA' TION, n. The esteem or good opinion of 
one's self.—Afiiner. 

SELF-EV'-DENCE, w. Evidence or certainty resulting 
from a proposition without proof ; evidence that ideas offer 
to the mind upon bare statemcnt. 

SELF-EV'-DENT,a. Evident without proof or reasoning; 
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that produces certainty or clear conviction upon a bare | SELF-PROP*A-Gi-TING, a. Propagating by iteclf or him 


rceentation to the mind. 
SELF-EV'I-DENT-LY, adv. By menna of self-cvidence. 
per Ean (egz-), n. The exaltation of one's 
sel 
SELF-EX-ALT'ING, a. Exalting one's self. 
SELF-EX-AM-IN-A"TION (x as gz), n. An examination or 
scrutiny into one's own state, conduct, and motives, partic- 
ularly in regard to religious affections and duties. 
SELF-EX-€US'ING, a. Excusing one's self.— Scott. 
SELF-EX.IST'ENCE (x as gz), n. Inherent existence; the 
existence possessed by virtue of a being's own nature, and 
indcpendent of any other being or cause; an attribute pe- 
culiar to God. 
SELF-EX-IST'ENT (x as g3). a. Existing by its own nature 
or essence, independent of any other cause. 
SELF-EX-ULT'ING (-egz-), a. Exulting in one's self — Bazter. 
SELF-FED, a. Fed by one's self. 
SELF-FLATTER-ING, a. Flattering one's self. 
SELF-FLATTER-Y, n. Flattery of one's self. ; 
SELF-GLGRI-OUS, a. (self and glorious.) Springing from 
vain-glory or vanity; vain; boastful.— Dryden. 
SELF-GOV'ERNED,«e. Governed by one's self.— Coleridge. 
SELF-GOV'ERN.MENT, n. The government of one's self. 
SELF-GRAT-8-LA TION, n. Gratulation of one's self.—E. 


Everett. 

SELF-HXRM'ING, a. [af and karm.) Injuring or hurting 
one's self or iteelf.— Skarp. 

SELF'-HEAL, w. [ and Aeal.] 
prunella ; also called sanicle. 

SÉLF-HEAL'NG, a. Having the power or property of 
healing itself. 

SELF-HOM1-CIDE, n. The killing of one's self; suicide. 

SELF-TDOL-YZED, a. Idolized by one's self.— Cowper. 

SELF-IG'NO-RANCE, ». Ignorance of one's own charac- 
ter.— Ch. Spectator. 

SELF-IG'NO-RANT, a. Ignorant of one's self. 

SELF-IM’SIO-LA-TING, a. Immolating one's self.— Fraser. 

SELF-IM-PXRT'ING, a. (self and impart.) Imparting by its 
own powers and will.— Norris. 

SELF-IM-POSTURE, n. [self and imposture.) Imposture 
practiced on one's self.— South. 

SELF-iN-FLI€T'ED, a. Inflicted by one's self. 

SELF-IN-.SUF-FI"CIEN.CY, n. Insufficiency of one's self. 

SELF-IN"TER-EST, n. (self and ínterest.] Private interest; 
the interest or advantage of one's self. 

SELF-IN"'TER.EST-ED, a. Having self-interest; particular- 
ly concerned for one's self. 

SELF-IN.VIT'ED, a. Invited by one's self. 

SELF-JUDÓG'ING, a. Judging one’s self. 

PELEN UST'I-FI-ER, n. One who excuses or justifies him- 
se 

SELF-KIN'DLED, a. (self and kindle.) Kindled of itself, or 
without extraneous aid or power.— Dryden. 

BELF-KNOW"ING, a. (self and know.) Knowing of itself, 
or without communication from another. 

SELF-KNOWL'EDGE (self-nolledje), n. The knowledge 
of one's own real character, abilities, worth, or demerit. 

SELF-LOATH'NG, a. Loathing one's self. 

SELF-LOVE’ (luv^, n. [self and love.) The love of one's 
own person or happiness.— Pope. 

SELF-LOVING, a. Loving one's self.— Walton. 

SELF-LÜ'MIN-OUS, a. Possessing in iteelf the property of 
emitting light. — Brewster. 

SELF-MADE, a. Made by one's self. 

BELF'-MET-AL, n. (self and metal.) The same metal. 

SELF-MO‘TION, ^. Motion given by inherent powers, 
without external impulse; spontaneous motion. 

SELF-MOVED’ (self-móvd^, a. (self and more.) Moved by 
inherent power, without the aid of external impulse.— 
Pope. 

SELF-MOVING, a. Moving or exciting to action by inher- 
ent power, without the impulse of another body or ex- 
traneous influence. 

SELF-MUR'DER, n. The murder of one's self; suicide. 

PELE CHER *. One who voluntarily destroys his 
own life. 

SELF-NEG-LE€TING, x. A neglecting of one's self. 

SELF-O-PINION (-yun), n. One's own opinion. 

SELF-O-PINIONED, a. Valuing one’s own opinion highly. 

BELF-PAR-TIAL1-TY, n. That partiality by which a man 
overrates his own worth when compared with others. 

SELF-PLEASING, a. [self and please.) Pleasing one's self; 

atifying ome's own wishes.— Bacon. 

BSELF-POS-SES'SION (-pos-sesh'un), n. The possession of 
one's powers; calmness; self-command. 

SELF'-PRAISE (-práze), n. [self and praise] The praise of 
one's self; sclf-applause.—Broome. 

BELF-PREFER-ENCE, n. [self and preference.) The pref- 
erence of one's self to others. 

SELF-PRES-ER-VA'TION, n. The preservation of one's 
self from destruction or injury.— Milton. 

SELF-PRE-SERV'ING, a. Preserving one's self. 


A plant of the genus, 


sclf.— E. Everett. 

SELF-REÓOT1S-TER-ING, a. That registers itself, as a ther. 
mometer which marks the extrenie points of its range 
avithin a given time.— Francis. 

SELF-REG'U-LA-TED, a Regulated by one's self. 

SELF-RE-LTANCE, n. Reliance on one's own powers. 

SELF-RE-LY'ING, a. Depending on one’s self. 

SELF-RE-PEL'LEN.CY, n. [self and repellency.] The in- 
herent power of repulsion in a body.— Black. 

SELF-RE-PEL'LING, a. (self and repe] Repelling by ite 
own inherent power. 

SELF-RE-PROACHED’ (re-prócht), a. Reproached by 
one's own conscience. 

SELF-RE-PROACH'ING, a. Reproaching one's self. 

SELF-RE-PROACH'ING-LY, adv. By reproaching one's 


self 

SELF-RE-PROV ED' (seif-re-proovd^, a. (self and reprove.) 
Reproved by consciousness or one's own sense of guilt. 

SELF-RE.PROV'ING, a. Reproving by consciousness. 

SELF-RE-PROV'ING, n. The ect of reproving by a con- 
scious sense of guilt.— Shak. 

SELF-RE-PULSTVE, a. Repulsive by one's self. 

SELF-RE-STRAIN ED’ (self-re-strand), a Restrained by 
itself, or by one's own power or will; not controlled by 
external force or authonty. 

SELF-RE-STRAIN'ING,a. Restraining or controlling itself. 

SELF-RE-STRAINT, n. A restraint over one's self. 

SELF-RIGHTEOUS, a. Righteous in one's own esteem. 

SELF-RIGHT'EOUS-NESS, n. Reliance on one's own 
righteousness. 

SELF-ROINED, a. Ruined by one's own conduct. 

SELF-SA€RI-FIC-ING (-eak're-fiz-), a. Yielding up one's 
own interests, feelings, &c.; sacrificing one's aclf.— Ckan- 


ning. 

SELF'-SAME, a. (self and same.) Numerically the same; 
the very same ; identical.— Scripture. 

SELF-SATIS-FIED, a. Satisfied with one's self.—Irving. 

SELF-SATIS-FY-ING, a. Giving satisfaction to one's self. 

SELF'-SEEK-ER, n. One who seeks only his own interest. 

SELF-SEEK-ING, a. (self and seek.) Seeking one's own 
interest or happiness; sclfish.— ArbutÀnot. 

SELF-SLAUGH'TER (self-slaw'ter), n. (self and slaugAter.] 
The slaughter of one's self. —SAak. 

SELF-SOUNDING, a Sounding by one's self. 

SELF-SPURRING, a. Inciting one's self. 

SELF-8UB-DO ED’ (self-sub-düd^, a. (self and subdue.) Sub- 
dued by one's own power or means.—Shak. 

SELF-SUB-VERSTVE, a. Overturning or subverting it- 
self —J. P. Smith. 

SELF-SUF.FI*CIEN.CY (-fish’en-ee), n. An overweenin 
opinion of one's own strength or worth ; excessive confi- 
dence in one's own competence or sufficiency. 

SELF-SUF-FY"CIENT (-fish’ent), a. Having full confidence 
in one's own strength, abilities, or endowments; whence, 
haughty ; overbearing. 

apii S-PENDED, a. Suspended by one's self; bal 
anced.— ; 

SELF-SUS-PI"CIOUS, a, Suspicious of one's self. 

SELF-SUS-TAINED, a. Sustained by one's self. 

SELF-TAUGHT (-tawt), a. Taught by one's self.—E. Ev- 


erett. 
SELF-TOR-MENTING, a. [self and torment.) Tormenting 
one's self; as, self-tormenting ein.—Crashaw. 
SELF-TOR-MENTOR, n. One who torments himself. 
SELF-TROUB'LING, a. Troubling one’s self. 
SELF-UP-BRAIDING, a. Reproaching one's self. 
SELF-VAL'U-ING, a. Esteeming one's self. —Parnell. 
SELF-VYO-LENCE, n. Violence to one's self. 
SELF-WILL', *. One's own will; obstinacy. 
SELF-WILLETY* (self-willd), a. Governed by one's own 
will; not yielding to the will or wishes of others; not ao- 
commodating or compliant ; obstinate. 
SELF-WOR'SHIP, n. e idolizing of one's self. 
SELF-WOR’SHIP-ER, n. One who idolizes himself. 
SELF-WOÓR'SHIP-ING, a. Worshiping one's self.— Cols- 


e. 

SELF-~WRONG’, n. (self and wrong.) Wrong done by a 
person to himet- Sak, w3 E 

SELFISH, a. Regarding one's own interest chiefiy or sole- 
ly ; influenced in actions by a view to private advantage. 

SELFISH-LY, adv. In a selfish manner; with regard to 

rivate interest only or chiefly.— Pope. 

SELFISH-NESS, m, The exclusive regard of a person to 
his own interest or happiness ; or that supreme self-love 
or seit preference which leads a person in his actions to 
direct his purposes to the advancement of his own intere 
est, power, or happiness, without regarding the interest 


of others. 
SELFLESS, a. Having no regard to self.— Coleridge. 
fSELF'NESS, n. Self-love ; selfishness.—Sidncey. 
of land. [Local 


SELION, n. Arid ] 
SELL, for self ; and selle, for seltes. (8cot.)— Ben Jonson. 
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(SELL, n. (Fr. selle; L. sella.) A saddle, and a throne. 

BELL, t. &; pret. and pp. sold. (Sax. selan, sellan, sylan, or 
sylien; Sw. sdlia ; Ice. selia; Dan. selger.) 1. To trans- 
fer property or the exclusive right of posscssion to anoth- 
er for an equivalent in meer It is correlative to buy, as 
one par r bays what the other sells. It is distinguished 
from erchange or barter, in which one commodity is giv- 
en for another; whereas in selling the consideration is 
moncy, or its representative in current notes. 2. To be- 
tray ; to doliver or surrender for money or a reward. 3, 
To yield or give for a consideration.—4. In Scripture, to 
give up to be harassed and made slaves. 5. To part with; 
to renounce or forsake. 

BELL, c. i 1. To have commerce ; to practice selling. 2 


To be sold. 

SEL'LEN-DER, à n. A skin disease in a horse's hock, ow- 

SEL’LAN-DER, ing to a want of cleanliness.—Gardner. 

SELL'ER, » The person who sells; a vender. 

SELLING, ppr. 1. Transferring the property of a thing for 
a price. 2. Betraying for money. 

SELTZER WATER, a. A mineral water from Seltzer, in 
Germauy, containing much free carbonic acid.— Brande. 

SEL’VAGE, n. The same as selvedge. 

SEL-VA-GEE’, n. A kind of skein of rope-yarns, wound 
round with yarns or marline ; used for stoppers, strapa, 
&e.— Totten. 

S$ELV'EDÓE, n. (D. zelf-kant.] The edge of cloth, where it 
is closed by complicating the threads ; a woven border, or 
border of close work. 

SELV'EDOED,a. Having a selvedge. 

SELVES, pl. of self. 

SEM'A-PHORE, n. (Gr. enpa and ġopcw.) A telegraph. 

SEM-A-PHOR'I€, n. Telegraphic. 

SEM-A-PHOR1€-AL-LY, adv. By means of a telegraph. 

f SEM'BLA-BLE, a. (Fr.] Like; similar; resembling. 

t! SEM'BLA-BLY, ade. In like manner.—Shak. 

SEM'BLANCE, n. (Fr.; It. sembianza.) 1. Likeness; re- 
semblance ; actual similitude. 2 Appearance; show; 
figure ; form.—Fairfar. 

tSEN’BLANT, n. Show; figure; resemblance.—Spenser. 

tSEM'BLANT, a. Like; resembling.—Prior. 

*SEMBLA-TIVE, a. Resembling; fit; suitable. 

f SEN'BLE, v.t. (Fr. sembler.) To imitate ; to make similar. 

SE-MEÍ-C TIO, a. See SEMIOTIC. 

SEMEN. n. [L.] Seed, particularly of animals. 

BE-MES'TER, n. (L. semestris, sez, mx, and mensis, month.) 
A period or term of six months. (Ger. Universities.] 

SEM’, (L.; Gr. fu] in composition, signifies half. 

SEM1-A-CID1-FIED, a.or pp. Halfacidified. See Acrprry. 

SEM'T-AM-PLEX'T-CAUL, a. [L. semi, amplezus.] Partially 
saplexicsui-io botany, embracing the stem half around, 
as a leaf. 

SEM1-ANNU-AL (-an'yu-al) a. Half yearly. 

SEM1-ANNU-AL-LY, adv. Every half year. 

SEN'-AN'NU.LAR, a. (L. semi and annulus.) Having the 
figure of a half circle; that is, half round. 

SEM'I-AP'ER-TURE, n. The half of an aperture. 

SEM'T-A'RI-AN, x. In ecclesiastical history, the Semi-Arlans 
were a branch of the Arians, who denied the consubstan- 
tiality of the Son with the Father, but admitted the simi- 
larity of substance.— Brande. 

SEM'T-A'RI-AN, a. Pertaining to Semi-Arianism. 

SEM'-A'RI-AN-ISM, n. ‘The tenets of the Semi-Arians. 

SEM1-BAR-BAPI-AN, a. Half savage ; partially civilized. 

SENT BREVE, n. [semi and breve; formerly written semi- 
bref.] In music, & note of half the duration or time of the 
breve, a note now rarely used. The semibreve is the 
longest note now in general use, and is the unit by which 
the other notes are measured. 

SEN ree aed or SEMT-CAL'CINED, a. Half cal- 

e 

BEM'I-CAS'TRATE, v.t. To deprive of one testicle. 

SEMT-C€AS-TRA'TION, x. Half castration ; deprivation of 
one teaticle.— Brown. 

8EM1-€HA-OT10, a. Partially chaotic.— Hitchcock. 

SEM1-CH6O-RUS, n. A short chorus performed by a few 


singers. 
SENT-CHRISTIAN-IZED, a Half Christianized. 
BEMT.CIR-ELE (-sur-kl), n. 1. The half of a circle; the 
part of a circle comprehended between its diameter and 
nalf of its circumference. 2. Any body in the form of a 


half circle. 
SEM'I-CIR-CLED, 2a. Having the form of a half circle. 
SEM-I-CIR’€U-LAR, $ —Addison. 


SEN-I-CIR-CUMFER-ENCE, n. Half the circumference. 

SEM1-€0-LON, n. (semi and colon) In mar and punc- 
tuation, the point F;), marking a greater distinction of 
sense than a comma, put less than a colon. 

BEMT-€OL'UMN, n. A half column. 

SEM1-€0-LUMNAR, a. [semi and columnar.) Like a half 
column ; flat on one side and round on tho other. 

SEN'I-COM-PACT' a. [semi and compact.) Half compact; 
imperfectly indurated.—Kirwan. 
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SEMT-CRU8S8-TXA'CEOUS (-shus), a. Half crustaceous. 
SEM'I-ERYS'TAL-.LINE, a. Imperfectly crystallized- 
Hitchcock. 
SEM'I-€Ü'BIC-AL, a. Tho semi-cubical parabola, in gume- 
try, is a curve of such a nature that the cubes of the or. 
ce are proportional to the squares of the abscissas.- 
utton 


SEM-I-€U'PI-UM, n. (Gr. nuxepáħov.]) A half bath, or bath 

" MT Adages Gem and hips. 

SEM1-CYL-IN'DRIC-AL, §% Half cylindrical — Lee. 

SEM1I-DE-ISTI€-AL, a. Half deistical ; bordering on de- 
ism. 

SEM'I-DI-AM'E-TER, s. Half the diameter; a right line 
or the length of a right line drawn from the center of a 
circle, sphere, or other curved figure, to its circumference 
or periphery ; a radius. 

SEM'-DI-A-PA'SON, n. In music, an imperfect octave, or 
an octave diminished by a lesser semitone. 

SEM'I-DI-A-PEN'TE, n. In music, an imperfect fifth. 

SENM'I-DI-APH-A-NET-TY, n. [Se SExrEDIAPHANOUS.| 
Half or imperfect transparency.— Boyle. [Little used.) 

SEM'T-DI-APH'A-NOUS, a. [semi and diaphanous.) Ilalf 
or imperfectly transparent.— Woodward. 

SEMT-DI-A-TES'SA-RON, n. [semi and diatessaron.] In 
music, an imperfect or defective fourth. 

SEN.-I-DYTORE, n. [semi, and It. ditono.] In music, a less- 
er third, having its terms as 6 to 5; a hemi-ditone. 

SEM'I-DÓUB'LE (-dub/1), s. [semi and double] In the Ro 
man Catholic breviary, an office or feast celebrated with 
less solemnity than the double ones, but with more than 
the single ones. 

t SEM'T-FLO-RET, n. (semi and floret.) See SEMI-FLOSCULE. 

SEM-I-FFLOS'CULE, m. [semi and foscule.] A floscule 
whose corol consists of a single ligule, as the florets of 
the dandelion. 

SEM-I-FLOS'€U-LOUS, a. (semi, and L. fosculus.  Semiftos- 
cular is also used, but is less analogical.) Composed of 
semiflorets or ligulate florets. 

SEM'T-FLO'ID, a. [semi and "al Imperfectly fluid. 

SEMT-FORMED, a. Half formed; imperfectly formed. 

SEMT-HO'RAL, a. Half hourly. 

SEN‘1-IN’DU-RA-TED, a. pt and indurated.) Imperfect- 
ly indurated or hardene 

SEM1-LA-PID1-FIED, a. [semi and lapidifed.] Imperfect 
ly changed into stone.—Kirwan. 

SEM'I-LEN-TI€'U-LAR, = m! and lenticular.) Halflen- 
ticular or convex; imperfectly resembling a lens. 

SEM-I-LONAR, 2a. [Fr. semüunaire] Resembling in 

SEM-I-LONA-RY, § form a half moon. 

SEM1-MET’AL, n. (semi and metal.) A metal that is not 
malleable, as bismuth, zinc, &c. [Not now used.) 

SEMT-ME-TAL/LIC, a. Pertaining to a semi-metal, or par. 
taking of its nature and qualities.—Kirwan. 

SEN'IN-AL, a. (Fr.; L. seminalis.) 1. Pertaining to seed, 
or to the elements of production. 2. Contained in seed ; 
radical; rudimental; original —Swíift.—Seminal-leaf, tba 
same as seed-leaf. 

SEMTN-AL, n. Seminal state.— Brown. 

SEM-IN-ALT-TY, n. The nature of seed; or the power of 
being produced.— Brown. 

SEM'N-A-RIST, x. A Roman Catholic priest educated in a 
seminary.— Sheldon. 

SEM'TN.A-RY, n. (Fr. seminaire ; L. seminarium.) 1. A seed- 
plat; ground where seed is sown for producing plants for 
transplantation ; a nursery. 2. Tke place or original stock 
whence any thing is brought; [obs] 3. Seminal state; 
[obs.] 4. Source of propagation. 5. A place of educa- 
tion ; any school, academy, college, or university, in which 
young persons are instructed in the several branches of 
learning.—6. A seminary priest, a Roman Catholic priest 
educated in a foreign seminary; a seminarist. — Ben 

onson. š 
SEM'TN-A-RY, a. Seminal; belonging to seed. — Smith. 
SEM'IN-ATE, v. t. (L. semino] To sow; to spread ; tc 


propagate.— Waterhouse. 
SÉN-IN-ATION, n. (L. seminatio.] 1. The act of sowing 
—2. In botany, the natural dispersion of seeds.— Martyn. 
tSEMINED, a. Thick covered, as with secds. 
SEN.-IN-IFER-OUS, a. (L. semen and fero.) Seed-bearing ; 
roducing seed.— Darvin. i 
SEM-IN-IF16, Ya. (L. semen and facio. Forming or 
SEM.-IN-IF1€-AL, § producing seed. 
SEM-IN-IF-I€-A°TION, n. Propagation from the seed or 
seminal parts.—Hale. 
SEMT.NYMPH, ». In entomology, the nymph of insects 
which undergo a slight change only in passing to a perfect 
state 


SE-MI-O-LOG1€-AL, a. Relating to the doctrine of signs of 
symptoms of diseases. 

SE-NI-OL/O-6Y, n. (Gr. enuttoy and doyos.) That part of 
medicine which treats of the signs of diseases. It is now 
merged in symptomatology. 


* See Synopsis. X, £, Í &o, long —L, È, 1, &c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD: —M0VF, BOOK, 
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SEM'T-OPAL, n. A variety of opal.—Jameson. 

SEM'1-O-PAQUE' (-o-pake’), 1 a. [L. semi and opacus.) Half 

SEN'I-O-PA'€OUS, j transparent only. 

S8ENM'I-OR-BI€'U.LAR, a. [pent and orbicular.} Having the 
shape of a half orb or sphere.— Martyn. 

SEM'I-OR'DI.NATE, n. In comic sections, a line drawn par- 
allc] to onc axis and bisected by the other, and rcaching 
from one side of the scction to other. 

SEM'-OS'SE-OUS, a. Of a bony naturc, but only half as 
hard as bonc. 

SE-NI-OTI€, a. (Gr. enucoy.] Relating to the signs or 
symptoms of diseases.— Brande. 

SEM'I-O'VATE, a. [semi and ovate.) Half ovate. 

SEM1-OXY-GEN-a-TED, a Combincd with oxygen only 


in part. 

BEMT-PAGAN,a. Half pagan. 

8EMT-PAL'NATE, 2a. [semi and palmate] In zoology, 

SEN1-PAL’MA-TED, § half palmatcd or webbed, the toes 
being connccted togcther by a web extending along only 
their proximal half.— Brande. 

8EM'I- . R. [semi, and L. pes.] A half foot in poetry. 

* SE-MIP'E-DAL, a. Containing a half foot. 

SENT-PE-LA'GI-AN, n. In ecclesiastical history, a follower 
of John Cassianus, a French monk, who, in 430, modified 
the doctrines of Pelagius, by denying human merit, and 
maintaining the necessity of the Spirit's influences, while 
he rejected the doctrine of unconditional election, the in. 
ability of man to do good, irresistible grace, and the cer- 
tain perseverance of the saints.—Murdock. 

SEM'I-PE-LA'GI-AN, a. Pertaining to the Scmi-Pelagians, 
or their tencts. 

SEM1-PE-LA‘GJ-AN-ISM, n. The doctrines or tenets of the 
Semi-Pelagians. 

&EMT-PEL-LUCID, a. [semi and pellucid.] Half clear, or 
imperfectly transparent.— Woodward. 

SEN'I-PEL-LU-CIDT-TY, n. The quality or state of being 
imperfectly transparent. 

SEM'I-PER-SPI€ U-OUS, a. [semi and perspicuous.) Half 
transparent ; imperfectly clear.—Grew. 

t SEN'T-PHLO-GIS'TI€-A-TED, a. [semi and phlogistic ted.) 
Partially ye a with phlogiston. 

SEM'I-PRÍ-MIO/EN-OUS, a. [semi and primigenous. In 
geology, of a middle nature betwcen substances of prima- 

and eccondary formation. 

6EM1-PROOF, n. [semi and proof.) Half proof; evidence 
from the testimony of a single witness. [Little used.) 

t! SEMI-PRU'TO-LITE, n. [semi, and Gr. rpwros and Aios.] 
A species of fossil— Kirwan. 

SEM1-QUAD RATE, } n. [L. semi and quadratus.) 

SEMTI-QUARTILE, § pect of the 
from each other the half of a qua 

s, one sign and a half. 

BEN1T-QUA-VER, n. [semi and quaver.] In music, a note 
of half the duration of the quaver; the sixteenth of the 
semibreve. 

SEM'I-QUA-VER, v. t. To sound or sing in semiquavers. 

SEMT-QUIN'TILE, n. [L. semi and gutntilis.} An ect 
of the planets, when distant from each other half of the 

-quintile, or thirty-six degrees. 

SEN'I-SAV'AGE, a. Half savage ; half barbarian. 

SEMT-SAV'AGE, n. One who is half savage or imperfectly 
civilized.—J. Barlow. 

SEM1-SEX’TILE, x. [semi and sertile.} An aspcct of the 
planets, when they are distant from each other the twelfth 
part of a circle, or thirty MI . - 

SEM1-SPHERTE€, za. aving the e of a half 

SEM'-SPHER'I€-AL, í sphere. 

SEM'I-SPHE-ROID'AL, a. Formed like a half spheroid. 

SEN-I-TER'TIAN (-shan), a. [semi and tertian.} Compound- 
cd of a tertian and quotidian ague. 

SEN-I-TERTIAN, n. An intermittent compounded of a 
tertian and quotidian.— Bailey. 

BEN-ITT€. See SHEMITIC. 

8EN‘-TONE, n. [semi and tone.) In music, half a tone ; an 
interval as between mi and fa in the ecale which is only 
half that between fa and sol. 

SEM-I-TON1€, a. Pertaining to a semitone ; consisting of 
a semitone or of semitones. 

SEM'-TRAN'SEPT, n. [semi and transept.) The half of a 
transept or cross aisle. 

SEN'I-TRANS-PAR'EN-CY, n. Imperfect transparency. 

SEM1-TRANS-PARENT, a. Halfor imperfectly transparent. 

BEN‘I-VER-TICIL-LATE, a. Partially verticillatc.— Smith. 

BEMI-VITRE-OUS, a Partially vitreous.— Bigelow. 

SEM1-VIT-RI-FI-CATION, n. 1. The state of being imper- 
fectly vitrified. 2. A substance imperfectly vitrified. 

SEM1-VITRI-FIED, a. Half or imperfectly vitrified ; par- 
tially converted into glass. 

S8EM'I-VO'€AL, a. [semi and vocal] Pertaining to a semi- 
vowel: half vocal; imperfectly sounding. 

8EN'I-VOW-EL, n. [semi and vowel.) In grammar, a half 
vowel, or an articulation which is accompanied with an 
imperfect sound, which may be continued at pleasure. 


An as- 
lanets, when distant 
ant, or forty-five de- 
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"SEN'A-RY, a. [L. seni, senarius.) 
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SE-MOUL E (sá-moot), n. (Fr. A name given to tbe large 
hard grains retained in the bolting-machino after the fine 
flour has been passed through it; also written semolina, 
EMPER VIRENT. ac 

SEM-PER-VY » G. [L. semper and virens.) Always 
fresh ; ¿n c pel E J d 

SEM'PER-VIVE, n. [L. semper and vivus.) A plant. 

SEM-PI-TERN'AL, a. (Fr. sempiternel ; L. sempiternus]. L 
Eternal in futurity ; everlasting; endless; having begin- 
ning, but no end. 2. Eternal; everlasting. 

SEM-PI-TERN'I-TY, n. (L. sempüernitas.) Future duration 
without end.— Hale. 

SEMPRE. (It] In music, throughout. 


SEMP’STER, 
SEMPSTRESS, $ See SEAMSTER, SEAMSTRESS, and Sram 


SEMP'STRESS-Y. 
SEN, adv. Since.— This word is still used by 
SENS, § some of our common people for since. 
Of six ; belonging to six ; 
containing six. 

SEN'ATE, n. (Fr.senat ; It. senato ; Sp. senado ; L. senatus.) 
1. An assembly or council of senators ; a body of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of a city or state, invested with a share 
in the government. —2. In the United States, senate denotes 
the higher branch or house of a legislature.—3. In the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England, the governing body of the 
university. It is divi into two Houses, denominated 
Regents (regentes) and Non-Regents (non-regentes). The 
former consists of masters of arts of less than five years' 
standing and doctora of less than two, and is called the 
Upper House, or White Hood House, from its members 
wearing hoods lined with white silk. All other masters 
and doctors who keep their names on the college books 
are Non-Regents, and compose the Lower House, or 
Black Hood House, its members wearing black silk hoods. 
Cam. Calendar.—4. In a looser sense, any legislative or de- 
liberative body of men. 

SEN'ATE-HOUSE, n. A house in which a senate meets, or 
a place of public council.— Shak. 

SEN'A-TOR, n. 1. A member of a senate. 2. A counselor 
a judge or magistrate.—Ps. cv. 

SEN-A-TORI-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to a senate; becoming a 
senator, 2. Entitled to clect a senator ; as, a senatorial dis- 
trict; [ United States.] 

SEN-A-TO'RI-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of a senate ; with 
dignity or solemnity. 

1 SEN-A-TORI-AN, a. The same as senatorial. 

SEN'A-TOR-SHIP, n. The office or dignity of a senator. 

SE-NATUS €ON-SUL'TUM. [L.| A decree of the senate 

SEND, v. L; pret. and pp. sent. [Sax. sendan ; Goth. san- 
dyan ; D. zenden ; G. senden ; Sw. sdnda; Dan. sender. 
1. In a general sense, to throw, cast, or thrust; to imp 
or drive by force to a distance. 2. To cause to be con- 
veyed or transmitted, as a letter or message. 3. To cause 
to go or pass from place to place, as a messenger. 4. To 
commission, euthorize, or direct to and act. 5. To 
cause to come or fall; to bestow, as rain. 6. To cause to 
come or fall; to inflict, as famine or pestilence. 7. To 
propagate ; to diffuse, as music. Milton.— To send away, 
to dismiss ; to cause to depart; to discharge ; to dispate 
—To send forth or out. 1. To produce; to put or bring 
forth. 2. 'To emit, as odor or fragrance. 

SEND,v.i 1. To dispatch an agent or messenger for some 
purpose.—2. Among scamen, to pitch ; as, the ship sends 
forward violently so as to endanger her masts. T'otten.— To 
fee Sor, to request or require by message to come or be 

rougit. 

I SENDAL, n. (Sp. cendal.] A light, thin stuf of silk or 
thread.— Chaucer. 

SEN'E-GA, |a. A plant called raaiesnakeroot, the polyala 

‘E-GA, (x. A plant called ratt eroot, the 

SENERA’ } ui x 

SEN'E-GAL. See GuM SENEGAL. 

SEN'E-GIN,n. The bitter acrid principle of polygala senega, 
called senega or rattlesnake root. It is now known to be 
an acid, and has been called polygalic acid. 

SE-NESCENCE, n. [L.senesco.] The state of growing old; 
arar T time.— Woodward. 

* SEN'ES-CHAL (sen'e-shal), n. [Fr. sénéchal ; It. siniscalco; 
Sp. senescal; G. seneschall.] A steward; an officer in the 
house of princes and dignitaries, who has the superintend- 
ance of feasts and domestic ceremonies. 

SEN'GREEN, n. A plant, the houseleek. 

SENILE, a. [L. senilis.) Pertaining to old age; proceed- 
ing from age.— Boyle. 

SE-NILT-TY, n. Old age.—Boswell. [Not much used.] 

SENIOR (seen'yur), a. [L. senior, comp. of anel, i, Eld- 
er or older; but, as an adjective, it usually eignifcs older 
in office. 2. Noting the fourth year of the collegiate 
course in American colleges, or the third year in thcolog. 

reri ma 1. A person who is older than an 

seen »n 1. š 
other ; bns d tants a life. 2 One who is older 
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in office, or one whose first entrance upon an office was 
anterior to that of another. 3. An aged person ; onc of 
the oldest inhabitants. 4. One iu the fourth year of his 
collegiate course at an Amcrican college ; originally call. 
ed scnior sophistcr. [Ses SoPHIsTER.) Also, one in the 
third year of his course at a theological ecminary. 

S&N-IOR'I-TY (ep ore ty): =. 1. Eldcrship; superior 
are: pions of birth. 2. Priority in ottice. 

SRNIOR-Y, n. The same as sentority.—Shak. 

SEN'NA, n. (Pere, Ar.) The leaves of various specics of 
cassia, the best of which arc natives of the East; used as 
a cathartic. 

SEN'NIGHT (scn‘nit), ». [contracted from sevennight, as 
Sorinighs from fourteennigM.) The space of seven nights 
and days; a week. 

SEN'NIT, n. A flat braided cord formed by platting rope- 

togcther.— Totten. 

SE-NO€'U-LAR, a. (L. seni and oculus) Having six cyes. 
< Derham. 

NUT a. Perccivcd by the scnses. 

SEN-SA' TION, n. (Fr.; It. sensazione ; Sp. sensacion.) 1. In 
mental philosophy, an impression made upon thc mind 
through the medium of the senses. It ditlera from per- 
ception, which is the knowledge of external objects conse- 
quent on sensation. 2. Feeling awakened by external ob- 
jects, or by some change in the internal state of the body ; 
as, a sensation of heaviness, &c. 3, Feeling awakened by 
immaterial objects; as, sensations of awe inthe divine pres- 
ence. 4. A state of excited interest or feeling; as, “ the 
sensation caused by the appearance of that work is still 
remembered by many."— Brougham. 

BENSE (sens), ^. (Fr. sens ; It. senso; L. sensus] 1. The 
faculty by which animals perceive external objects by 
means of impressions made on certain organs of the body. 
—The five senses are, (1) e as omel. sicht, hearing, 
tasting; (2) common, as feeling. 2. Sensation; perception 
by the senses. 3. Perception by the intellect; apprehen- 
sion; discernment. 4. Sensibility ; quickness or acute- 
Dess of perception. 5. Understanding ; soundness of fac- 
ulties ; strength of natural reason. 6. Reason; reasona- 
ble or rational meaning. 7. Opinion ; notion; judgment. 
8. Consciousness; conviction. 9. Moral perception. 10. 
Meaning; import; signification.— Common sense. (See Cox- 
MON BENSE.|— Moral sense, a determination of the mind 
to be pleased with the contemplation of those affections, 
actions, or characters of rational agents which are called 


ood or virtuous. 

! SENSED (senst), m Perceived by the senses.—Glanville. 

BENSE'FUL (sens'fu!), a. Reasonable ; judicious. 

&ENSE'LESS (sensies), a. 1. Wanting the faculty of per- 
ception. 2. Unfeeling; wanting sympathy. 3. Unreason- 
able ; foolish ; stupid. 4. Unreasonable ; stupid; acting 
without sense or Judgment. 5. Contrary to reason or 
sound judgment 6. Wanting knowledge; unconscious, 
7. Wanting sensibility or quick perception. 

SENSE'LES3-LY (sens‘les-ly), adv. In a senseless manner ; 
stupidly ; unreaaonably. 

SENSE'LESS-NESS (sens'les-nes), n. Unreasonableness ; 
folly; stupidity; absurdity.—Grew. 

SENS-I-BIL'I-TY, n. (Fr. sensibilité.] 1. Susceptibility of 
impressions upon the organs of sense ; the capacity of 
feeling or percciving the impressions of external objects. 
2. Acuteness of scnsation. 3. Capacity or acuteness of 
perception; that quality which renders us susceptible of 
impreseions; delicacy of feeling. 4. Actual fecling. 5. It 
is sometimes used in the plural ; as, to wound one's sens- 
fbilities, 6. Nice perception, so to spcak, of a balance; 
that quality of a balance which rendcrs it movable with 
the amallest weight —Lavoisier. 

BENSTBLE, a. (Fr., Sp.; It. sensibile) 1. Having the ca- 
pacity of receiving impressions from external objects; ca- 
pable of perceiving by the instrumentality of the proper 
organs. 2. Perceptible by the senses. 3. Perceptiblc or 
perceived by the mind. 4. Perceiving or having percep- 
tion, either by the mind or thc senses.—Locke. 5. Havin 
moral perception; capak "e of being affected by moral goo 
or evil. 6. Having acute intellectual feeling; being easily 
or strongly affected; sensitive. 7. Perceiving so clearly 
as to be convinced ; satisfied ; persuaded. 8. Intelligent; 
discerning. 9. Moved by a very small weight or impulse. 
10. Aected by a slight degree of heat or cold. 11. Con- 
tain.ng good sense or sound reason. 

BENS'L.BLE, 2. Sensation; also, whatever may be per- 
ceived. (Little used.) 

BENST.BLE-NESS, n. L Possibility of being perceived by 
the senscs. 2. Actual perception by the mind or body. 
3. Sensibility; quickness or acutcness of perccption. 4. 
Susceptibility ; capacity of being strongly affected, or 
actual feeling; consciousness. 5. Intelligence; rcason- 
ableness ; good sense. 6. Susceptibility of slight impres- 


sions. 
BENST.BLY, adv. 1. In a manner to bc perccived by the 
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scuses; perceptibly to the senses. 2. With pcrceptiqn 
cither of mind or body. 3 Externally; by affecting the 
senses. 4. With quick intellectual perccption 5. With 
eene or good sense ; judiciously. 

SENS-IFER-OUS, a. Producing sense.— Kirby. 

SENE IET a. [L. sensus and facio.) Producing sensation. 
— (20046. 

SENS'-TIVE, a. (It, Sp. sensitivo; Fr. sensitif; L. sens 
tivus.) 1. Having seuse or feeling, or having thc capacity 
of perceiving imprcssions from external objects. 2. Hav. 
ing quick and acute sensibility, either to the action of ex- 
ternal objects, or to impressions upon the mind and feel- 
ings. 3. That aflects the senscs. 4. Pertaining to the 
scnscs, or to sensation ; depending on scnsation. 

SENST.TIVE-PLANT, n. A plant of the gcnus mimosa, so 
callcd from the shrinking and contraction of its lcaves on 
being touched. 

SENS'-TIVE-LY, adv. Ina sensitive manner. - 

SENS1-TIVE-NE&S, n. The state of having quick and acute 
sensibility, cithcr to the action of external objects, or to 
impressions upon the mind and feelings. - 

SENS-ORLAL, a. Pertaining to the sensory or sensorium. 

SENS-Ü'RI-UM, 1n. [from L. sensus, sentio.) 1. The seat 

SENS'O-RY, $ of sense and perception, commonly sup- 
posed to be seated in somc part of the contents of the 
cranium. 2. Organ of sense. 

SENS'U.AL (sens'yu-al) a. [It. sensuale; Sp. sensual ; Fr. 
sensuel] 1. Pertaining to the senses, as distinct from the 
mind or soul.—Pope. 2. Consisting in sense, or depending 
on it 3. Affecting the senses, or derived from them.— 
Hence, 4. In theology, carnal ; perte ng to the flesh or 
body, in opposition to the spirit; not spiritual or holy ; 
evil.—James, ifi 5. Devoted to the gratification of sense ; 
given to the indulgence of the appetites; lewd; luxurious, 

SENS'U-AL-ISM, n. 1. The doctrine that all our ideas, or 
the operations of the understanding, not only originate in 
sensation, but are transformed sensations, copies or relics 
of sensation.—Condillac. 2. A state of subjection to sens 
ual feeling and appetite. 

SENS'"U.AL-IST, n. A person given to the indulgence of 
the appetites or senses; one who places his chief happi- 
ness in carnal pleasures.—Syn. Voluptuary; epicure ; caf- 
nalist ; lecher. 

SENS-E.AL'I-TY, ln. (It. sensualità; Sp. sensualidad ; Fr. 

SENS'U-AL-NESS, $ sensualité.) Devotedness to the grat- 
ification of the bodily appetites; free indulgence in carnal 


or sensual pleasures. 

SENS-U-AL-I-ZA"TION. n. The act of sensualizing; the 
state of being sensualized. 

SENS'"U.AL-IZE, v. t. To make sensual; to subject to the 
love of sensual pleasure; to debase by carnal gratifica- 
tions. 

SENS'9-AL-TZED, Made sensual. 


pp. 

SENSW-AL-IZ-ING, ppr. Subjecting to the love of sensual 
pleasure. 

SENSYU-AL-LY, adv. In a sensual manner. 

t SENS®-OUS, a. Pertaining to sense; feeling; connected 
with sensible objects; as, poetry is more simple, sensuous, 
and passionate.— Milton. . 

SENT, pret. and pp. of send. . 

SENTENCE, n. (Fr.; It sentenza; Sp. sentencia.) 1. In 
law, a judgment pronounced by a court or judge upon a 
criminal; a judicial decision publicly and officially de- 
clared in a criminal prosecution. —2. In language not 
technical, a determination or decision given, particularly 
a decision that condemns on an unfavorable determina- 
tion. 3. An opinion ; judgment concerning a controverted 
point.—Acts, xv. 4. A maxim; an axiom; a short saying 
containing moral instruction. 5. Vindication of one's in 
nocence. Ps. xvii, 2.—6 In grammar, a period; a num- 
ber of words containing complete scnse or a sentiment, 
and followed by a full pause. 

SENTENCE, v. t. 1. To pass or pronounce the judgment 
of a court on; todoom; to adjudge. 2. To condemn; to 
doom to punishment. 

SENTENCED (sen'tenst), pp. Doomed; condemned. 

SEN'TEN.CER, n. One who pronounccs a sentence. 


Southey. 

SENTEN-CING, ppr. Pronouncing the judgment of a 
court on. 

SEN-TENTIAL (-shal), a. 1. Comprising sentences.— New. 
come. 2 Dini a sentence or full period. — Sheridan. 

SEN-TEN'TIA-RY, n. Formerly, one who read lecturcs or 
commented on the sentences of Peter Lorribard, arch- 
bishop of Paris, a school divine.— Henry, Brit. 

t SEN- TEN-TIOST.TY, n. Comprehension in a sentence. 

SEN-TEN'TIOUS (ehus), a. (Fr. sententieuz ; It. sentenzíoso.) 
1. Abounding with sentences, axioms, and maxims; short 
and energetic. 2. Comprising sentences. 

SEN-TEN'TICUS-LY, adv. In short, expressive periods, 
with striking brevity.— Broome. 

SEN-TENTIOUS-NESS, n. Pithiness of scntences; brevity 


with strength.— Dryden. 
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SEN‘TER-Y and SENTRY are corrupted from sentinel. 

SEN'TIENT (een‘shent), a. (L. sentiens.) That perceives; 
having tho faculty of perception. 

SEN'TIENT' (sen'shent), n. A being or person that has 
tha faculty of perception. 2. He who perccives. 

SEN'TIENT-LY, adv. In a senticnt or perceptive manner. 

SEN‘TI-MENT, n. [Fr.; It. sentimento ; Sp. sentimiento.) 1. 
Trope y: n thought prompted by passion or fceling.—2. In 
a ular sense, thought; opinion; notion; judgment ; 
the decision of the mind formed by deliberation or reasou- 
ing. 3, The sense, thought, or opinion contained in words, 
bur conslered as distinct from. them. 4. &cnsibility ; 

ing. 

SEN-TI-MENTAL, a. 1. Abounding with sentitnont or just 
opinious or reflcctions. 2. Expressing quick intellcctual 
feeling. 3. Affecting sensibility. 

SEN-TI-MENT’AL-ISM, n. Sentimentality ; affectation of 
exquisite sensibility.— Withington. 

SEN-TI-MENT'AL-IST, n. Onc who affects scntiment, fine 
fecling, or exquisite sensibility. 

SEN.TI-MENT-AL'I-TY, n. Atfectation of fine fecling or 
exquiaite sensibility.— Warton. 


SEN.-TI-MENT'AL-IZE, v.i. To affect exquisite sensibility. 
SEN-TI-MENTAL-LY, adv. With intellcctual feeling or 
sensibility. 


SEN'TI-NEL, n. (Fr. sentinelle ; It.. Port. sentinella; Sp. cent- 
incla.] In military affairs, a soldier set to watch or guard 
an army, camp, or other place from rise, to observe 
the approach of danger and give notice of it. 

SEN'TI-NELED, a. Furnished with a scntinel. 

SEN'TRY, n. 1. A sentinel; a soldier placed on guard. 2. 
Guard ; watch; the duty of a sentinel. 

SEN'TRY-BOX, n. A box to cover a sentinel at his post, 
and shelter him from the wcather. 

SEN'ZA (sent'sa). (It.; Fr. sans.) Without. 

SEP'AL, n. (from L. srpio.] In botany, a distinct part of 
that sort of calyx which is called a perianth. 

SEP'A-LOID, a. Like a sepals or distinct part of a perianth. 

SEP-A-RA-BIL1-TY, n. e quality of being separable, or 
of admitting separation or disunion. 

SEP'A-RA-BLE, a. (Fr.; L. separabilis.] That may be sep- 
arated, disjoined, disunited, or rent. 

SEP'A-RA-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being capable of 
scparation or disunion.— Boyle. 

BEP'A-RA-BLY, adv. In a separable manner. 

SEP’A-RATE, v. t. [L. separo; Fr. separer ; It. separare; Sp. 
separar.) 1. To part, in almost any manner, either things 
naturally or casually joined. 2. To set apart from a num- 
ber for a particular service. 3. To break up the connec- 
tion betwecn; as, to separate a married couple. 4. To 
make a space between.—Syn. To disunite ; disconnect; 
disjoin ; divide ; sever ; sunder ; dispart; detach; disen- 
gage ; dissociate ; withdraw. 

BEP'A-RATE, v. £ 1. To part; to be disunited ; to be dis- 
conncctcd ; to withdraw from each other. 2. To cleave; 
to open. 

SEP'A-RATE, a. [L. separatus.) 1. Divided from the rest; 
being parted from another. 2. Not connected or united. 
3. Disunited from thc body; as, a separate spirit—Syn. 
Disconnected ; disjoined ; disunitcd ; detached ; separa- 
ted ; unconnected ; distinct; different. 

SEP’A-RA-TED, pp. Divided; parted; disunited. 

SEP’A-RATE-LY, adv. In a separate or unconnected state ; 
y. distinctly ; singly. 

SEP’A-RATE-NESS, n. e state of being separate. 

SEE ey 155 a. Pertaining to separation in religion. 


—Dwight. 

BEP’A-RA-TING, ppr. Dividing; disjoining; putting or driv. 
ing asunder ; disconnecting; decomposing. 

BEP-A-RATION, n. (Fr.; L. separatio; It. separazione; Sp. 

aracion.) 1. The act of separating, severing, or discon- 

necting; disjunction. 2. The state of being separate ; dis- 
union; disconnection. 3. The operation of disuniting or 
decomposing substances; chemical analysis. 4. Divorce; 
disunion of married persons. 

SEP'A-RA-TISM, n. The act of separating; disposition to 
withdraw from a church; a practice of withdrawing. 

BEP'A-RA-TIST, n. [Fr. séparatiste.) One who withdraws 
from a church, or, rather, from an established church, to 
which he has belonged; a dissenter; a seceder; a schis- 
matic; a sectary. 

SEP’A-RA-TOR, n. One who divides or disjoins; a divider. 

SEP'A-RA-TO-RY, a. That separates.— Cheyne. [Rare.] 

SEP'A-RA-TO-RY, n. A chemical vessel for separatin 
liquore; and a surgical instrument for separating the peri- 
cranium from the cranium. 

SE-PAWN' s A specics of food consisting of meal of 

SE-PON', maize boiled in water. 

VEDE E UIBDE, a, [L. sepelio.] That may be buried.— 


aíley. 
SEPI-A, n. [Gr. enna, ocxvn.]_ 1. A term comprehendin 
several genera of cephalopodous mollusca ; also a plied 
to an individual genus of the group. The animale are 
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vou? cale cuttlefish, my most of thum have an intern» 

sac containing a natural ink. 2. A pigment prepared 

from the ink of the sepia or puoi Ure. QL 

SET'T-MENT, n. (L. mentum.) A hedge; a fence; somo- 
thing that separates or defends. 

t SE-POSE’ (se-pézc), v. t. [L. sepono, sepositus.] 
apart.— Donne. 

t SEP-O-SI°TION (zish'un) n. The act of ectting apart; 
sceregation. 

SE'POY, n. (Pers. sipahi; Hindoo sepahai.) A native of 
India, employed as a soldicr in the servicc of European 

owers. 

SEPPI-A, n. Sce SEPIA. 

SEPS, n. (L.] A genus of saurian reptiles, eomctimcs called 
scrpent-lizards, found in the Enst Indies, Cape of Good 
Hope, and on the coasts of the Mediterranean. 

SEPT, n. A clan, racc, or family from a common progeni 
tor; used of the races or families in Ircland.— Spenser. 

SEP'TA, n.; pl. of Seprum, which see. 

SEPT-AN^GU.LAR (-ang’gu-lar), a. [L. scptcm and angulus. j 
Having seven anglcs. 

SEP-TA'RI-UM, n.; pl. SEPTARIA. [L. srpta.] A name given 
to flattened, imbedded nodules of clay or marl; also, to 
similar nodules intersected by seams.— Dana. 

SEP-TEMBER, n. [L. septem ; Fr. septembre; It. settembre , 
Sp. septiembre.) The sevcnth month from March, which 
Was formerly the first month of the ycar. September is 
now the ninth month of the year. 

SEP TEN'BRIST, n. A name given to the agents in tho 
maseacrc in Paris, September 2, 1792. 

SEP.TEM'PAR-TITE, a. Divided nearly to the base into 
seven parts. 

SEP"TEN.A-RY, a. (Fr. scptenaire; It. settenario; Sp. septen 
ario; L. sep'enarius.] Consisting of seven. 

SEP'TEN.A-RY, n. e number seven.— Burnet, 

SEP-TENNI-AL, a. (L. septennis.] 1. Lasting or continuing 
scvcn years. 2. Happening or returning once every sev- 
=m cars, 

SEP. 


To sct 


N'NI-AL-LY, adv. Once in seven yea:s. 
SEP-TEN'TRI-ON, n. [Fr.; L. septentrio.} The north or 
northern regions.—Shak. 


SEP-TEN’TRI-ON, la. [L. septentrionalis.) Northern; 

SEP-TEN'TRI-ON.AL, $ rtaining to tho north. 

SEP-TEN-TRI-ON-AL1-TY, n. Northcrlinees. 

Ka sasaqa ARET adv. Northerly; toward the 
nort 

SEP-TEN'TRI-ON-ATE, v. £ To tend northerly.— Brown. 

SEPT'FOIL, n. (L. EON and folium.) A plant, the tor- 
mentilla or tormentil. 

SEPTIC, 24. (Gr.onxrixos.) Having power to promote 

SEPTI€-AL, § putrefaction. 

SEPTICE, n. A substance that promotes the putrefaction ot 
bodies.— Encyc. 

SEP-TI-CIDAL, 2. [L. septum, a partition, and cedo, to cut 
or divide.] A septicidal dehiscence qf a pericarp is that 
which da place between the lamine of the dissepiment. 
— Lindley. 

SEP-TICT-TY, n. Teneo putrefaction.— Fourcroy. 

SEP-TI-FA'RI-OUS, a. Having scven different ways. 

SEP-TIF'ER-OUS, a. (L. septum and fero.] Be 
Sce SEPTUM. 

SEP-TIF‘LU-OUS, a. Flowing in seven streams. 

SEP-TI.FO'LI-OUS, a. Having seven leaves. 

SEP'TI-FORM, a. Having seven forms. 

SEP-TIF'RA-GAL, a. [L. um, a partition, and frango, to 
break.] A septifragal dehiscence of a pericarp occurs when 
the dissepiments adhere to the axis, and separate from 
the valves. 

SEP-TI-LAT'ER-AL, a. [L. septem and latus.) Having seven 
sides.— Brown. 

SEP-TIL'LION (-til'run), ^. According to the English no- 
tation, the tumbcr expressed by a unit with 43 ciphers 
anncxed ; according to the French notation, a unit with 24 
ciphers annexed. 

SEP-TIN'SU-LAR, a. [L. septem and insula.] Consisting ot 
seven isles ; as, the septinsular republic.—Quart. Rev. 

SEP'TON, n. (Gr. cnr, to putrefy.] That which promotes 
putrefaction. 

SEP-TU-AG'EN-A-RY, a. (Fr. septuagénaire; L. septuageno- 
rius.) Consisting of scventy.— Brown. 

SEP-TU-A-GEN-ARI-AN, ? n. A person seventy years of 

SEP.TU-AG'EN-A-RY, | age. : 

SEP-TU-A-GEST-MA, 2. IL. s s degen The third Sun- 
day before Lent, or before Quadragesima Sunday. 

SEP-TU-A-GES1-MAL, a. Consisting of seventy. 

SEPTU-A-GINT, n. (L. septuaginta.) A Greek version of 
the Old Testament, so called because it was said to be the 
work of seventy, or, rather, ora bp Add interpreters, 
about 270 or ears before 

SEPTU-A-GINT, ag Pertaining to tho Septuagint contained 
in reek copy of the £ 

SEPTU.ARY, IL. Somcthing composed of 
seven; a week.—Cole. [Little wsed.] 
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SEPTUM, a.; pl. Supra. (L.] I. In botany, a partition that 
feparatee the cells of the fruit. —2. In enatomy, a partition 
Which separates two cavities. 

BEC I'U-PL E, a. (Low L. septupler.} Seven-fold. 

BE-PUL CHRAL, a. (L. sepulchralis.)  'ertaining to burial, 
to the grave, or to monuments erected to the meniory of 
the dcad. 

BEPUL-C€HER, Un. [Fr. sepulchre; Sp., Port. sepulcro; It. 

SEPUL-CHRE, $ sepolcro; L. sepulchrum.) <A grave; a 
tomb; the placo in which the dead body of a buman being 
is interred. 

SEPULEHRE | v.t. To bury; to inter; to entomb. 

SEPUL-CHERED, 

SEP'UL-CHRED, pp.ora. Deposited in a sepulchre. 

SEP'UL-TURE, n. (Fr.; L. sepultura.) The act of deposit- 
ing the dead body of a human being in the grave.—Syn. 
Burial; interment ; entoinbment ; inhumation. 

SE-QUA‘CIOUS (se-kwü'shus), a. [L. scguaz.} 1. Following, 
attendant, 2. Duetile; pliaut; [little used.] 

SE-QUA'CIOUS-NES&, n. State of being sequacious; dis- 
position to follow.— Taylor. 

SE-QUACT-TY, n. 1. A following, or disposition to follow. 
2. Ductility ; pliableness.— Bacon ; [little used.) 

BE'QUEL, n. [Fr. séguelle; L., It, Sp. sequela.) 1. That 
which follows ; a succeeding part. 2. That which results 
or is consequent. 3. Consequence inferred ; consequen- 
tialness; [rare.] — Syn. Consequence ; cvent ; issue ; re- 
sult ; upshot; conclusion; close ; end. 

SE’QUENCE, n. [Fr.; L. seguens.) 1. A following, or that 
which follows; a consequent. 2. Order of succession. 3. 
Series ; arrangement ; method. — 4. In music, a regular 
alternate succession of similar chords.—5. In the Roman 
Catholic Church, a hymn introduced in the mass on certain 
festival days, and recited or sung immediately before the 
Gospel and after the gradual or introit. — Bishop Fitzpat- 


SE'QUENT, a. 1. Following; succeeding. 2. Consequen- 
tial; [litle used.] 

t SE’°QUENT, n. A follower.—Skak. 

BE-QUEN' TIAL-LY, adv. In succession. 

BE-QUES'TER, v. t. [Fr. séquestrer ; It. sequestrare ; Sp. se 
questrar ; Low L. sequestro.] 1. To separate from the 
owner for a time; to seize or take possession of some 
property which belongs to another, and hold it till the 
profits have paid the demand for which ít is taken. 2. To 
take from parties in controversy and put into the posses- 
sion of an indifferent person. 3. To put aside; to remove; 
to separate from other things.—4. To sequester one's self, to 
separato one's self from society ; to withdraw or retire. 
5. To cause to retire or withdraw into obscurity. 

8E-QUES'TER, v. £ To decline, as a widow, any concern 
with the estate of a husband. g 

Seized and detained for a 


BE-QUESTERED, pp. or a. 
time, to satisfy a demand; separated; secluded; private. 

BE-QUES'TER-ING, ppr. Seizing or taking possession of 
the property of another for a time to satisfy a claim ; re- 
moving ; separating ; secluding. 

BE-QUES'TRA-BLE, a. That may be sequestered or sepa- 
rated ; subject er liable to sequestration. 

SE-QUESTRATE, v. t. To sequester. 

SE-QUES-TRATION, n. 1. The act of taking a thing from 
parties contending for it, and intrusting it to an indifferent 
person.—2. In the civil law, the act of the ordinary, dis 
posing of the goods and chattels of one deccased, whose 
estate no one will meddle with. 3. The act of taking 
pro from the owner for a time, till the rente, issues, 
and profits satisfy a demand. 4. The act of seizing the 
estate of a delinquent for the use of the state. 5. Separa- 
tion; retirement; seclusion from society. 6. State of 
nasa or set aside. 7. Disunion; disjunction ; 

8 


* SE-QUES-TRATOR, ». 1. One who sequesters property, 
or takes the possession of it for a time, to satisfy a demand 
out of its rents or profits. 2. One to whom the keeping of 
sequestered property is committed. 

BE'QUIN, n. A gold coin of Italy and Turkey. The aver- 
age value, in Italy, is 9s. 5d. sterling, or about $2 20; in 

rkey, the tn fonducli is valued at 7s. 7d. sterling, or 
about $1 75.— Ses ZECHIN. 

BE-RAGL/IO (se-ral'yo), n. (Fr. sérail; Sp. serrallo ; Jt. ser- 
raglio] The palace of the d seignior ot Turkish 
sultan, or the palace of a ce. One part of the palace 
contains the women; and hence, seraglio has often, though 
improper been confounded with Aavem, and is some- 
times ` to signify a house of women kcpt for debauch- 
ery.— Smart. 

BE-RAl'. In India and Tartary, a place for the accom- 
modation of travelers; a Mohamme name of the chol- 
try or rest-house.—Malcom. 

SER’APH (ser'af), n.; pl. SERAPHS; but somctimes the Ie- 
brew plural, SEBAPHIX, is used. [from Heb. HMD, to burn.] 
An angel of the highest order. 
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SE-RAPIITO, Ya. 1. Pertaining to a scraph ; angclje ° 

SE-RAPH'1€-AL, $- sublime. 2. Pure; refined from sens 
uality. 3. Burning or intlamed with love or zeal. 

SE-RAPH'I€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of a seraph. 

SER’A-PHIM (-fim), n ene Hebrew plural of scraph., Au 
gels of the highest order in the celestial hierarchy. 

SER'A-PHYNE, }n. (from seraph.) A keycd wind instru 

SER-A-PHYNA, § ment, the tones of which are generated 
by the play of wind upon metallic reeds, as in the aecord- 
lon. It consists, like the organ, of a key-board, wind-chest, 
and bello ws.— E. T. Fitch. 

SE-RA'PIS, n. (L. and Gr.) An Egyptian deity.- Brande. 

SE-RAS'KYER (se-ras‘kecr), n. A ‘Turkish general or com 
mander of land forces. 

SERE, a. Dry; withered; usually written scar 

t SERE, n. A claw or talon.—Chapman. 

SER-E-NADE’, n. (Fr.; It, Sp. serenata.) 1. Properly, mu- 
sic performed in the open air on a serene night; hence, it 
is usually applied to musical entertainments given in the 
night, especially by gentlemen in a spirit of gallantry un- 
der the windows of ladies.—Brande. 2. Also, a song com 
posed for such an occasion.— Encyc. 

SER-E-NADE' v.t. To entertain with nocturnal music 

SER-E-NADE, v. i To perform nocturnal music. 

SE-RENA GUTTA. See GUTTA SERENA. 

SER-E-NA'TA, n. A picce of vocal music on an amoruus 
subject.— Busby. 

SE-RENE' a. [Fr. sercin; It, Sp. sereno; L. serenus) 1. 
Clear or fair, and calm. 2. Bright— Pope. 3. Calm; un- 
ruflled ; tranquil; undisturbed. 4. A title given to severa; 
princes and magistrates in Europe. 

1 SE-RENE’, n. A cold, damp evcning.—Ben Jonson. 

SE-RENE;, v. t. 1. To make clear and calm; to quiet. 2 
To clear ; to brighten.— Philips. l 

SF RENE'LY, adv. 1. Calmly ; quietly. — Pope. 2. With 
unruflled temper ; coolly.- -Prior. 

SE-RENENESS, n. The state of being serene; serenity. 

t SE-REN’I-TUDE, n. Calmness.— Wotton. 

SE-REN‘1-TY, n. [Fr. serenité; L. serenitas.) 1. Clearness 
and calmness. 2. Calmness; quietness; stillness; peace. 
3. Calmness of mind; evenness of temper; undisturbed 
state; coolness, 4. A title of respect or courtesy. 

SERF, n. (Fr. serf; L. servus.) A servant or slave employed 
in husbandry, and, in some countrics, attached to the soil 
and transferred with it. 

SERFDOM, n. The state or condition of serfs.— Lyell. 
[Serfage ts less proper.) . 
SERGE, n. [Fr. serge; Sp. zerga.) A woolen twilled stuff, 
manufactured in a loom with four treddles, after thc man- 
ner of ratteens.—Sük serge is a twilled silk fabric, used 
mostly by the tailors for lining parts of gentlemen's coats. 

—Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 

SERGE’-MAK-ER, n. A manufacturer of serges. 

SER'ÓEAN.-CY, n. The office of a sergeant-at-law.—Hacket. 

SER'GEANT (in England, sär'jent), n. [Fr. sergent; It. ser- 
gente; Bp, Port. sargento.) Formerly, an officer in 
England, nearly answering to the more modern bailiff of 
the hundred; also, an officer whose duty was to attend 
on the king, and on the lord high steward in court, to ar- 
rest traitors and other offenders.—2. In military affairs, a 
non-commissioned officer, who instructs recruits in disci- 
pline, forms the ranks, &c.—3. In England, a lawyer of 
the highest rank, and answering to the doctor of the civil 
law. 4. A title somctimes given to the king's servants. 

SER'ÓEANT-AT-XARMS, n. In legislative bodies, an officer 
who executes the coinmands of the body in preserving 
order and punishing offenscs.— Brande. 

SER'GEANT-MA‘JOR, n. A non-commissioned officer who 
acts as assistant to the adjutant.— Brande, 

SER’GEANT-Y (in England, sár'jent.y), n. In England, ser- 
geanty is of two kinds, grand sergeanty and petit sergeanty. 
Grand sergeanty is a particular kind of knight-scrvice, a 
tenure by which the tenant was bound to do some special 
honorary service to the king in person.— Petit sergeanty 
was a tenure by whieh the tenant was bound to render 
to the king, annually, some small implement of war, as 
a bow. 

SER'ÓEANT-SHIP (in England, sür'jent-ship), n. The office 
of a sergeant. : 

SE'RI-AL, a. Pertaining to a series; consisting of a series. 

SE'RI-ALS, n. pl. Tales or other writings commenced in 
one number of a periodical work, and continued in suc. 
cessive numbers. 

SE-RIATIM. (L. In regular order. 

SE-RI“CEOUS (se-rish'us) a. [L. sericus.) Pertaining ta 
silk ; consisting of silk; silky.—In botany and zoology, cov 
ercd with very soft hairs pressed close to the surface. 

SE'RIES, n. [L.] 1. A continucd succession of things in the 
same order, and bearing the same relation to cach other. 
9. Sucecssion of things; as, a series of misfortuncs.—3. ln 
natural history, an order or subdivision of some class c? 
natural bodies.—4. In arithmetic and algebra, a number ot 
terms in succession, increasing or diminishing according 
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to a certain law.—Syx. Sequence ; order; course; train; 
consecution ; chain; concatenation. 

SE'RI-ATE, a. Arranged in a scrics or succession. 

3g'RI.ATE-LY, adv. In a regular scrics. 

SER'IN, n. (Fr. A song bird of thc finch family, found in 
the central parts of Europe, rcsembling in its habits the 
canary bird.— Partington. 

SF'RI-O-€OM16, a. Having a mixture of seriousness 

BE'RI-O-COM'I€-AL, $ and sport. 

S£'RI-OUS, a. (Fr. serieuz ; Ep. serio; It. serio, serioso ; d. 
serius.) 1. Characterized by gravity in manncr or dispo- 
sition; not light, gay, or volatile. 2. Really intending 
what is said; being in earncst; not jesting or making a 
false prctense. 3. Of wcight or importance; not trifling. 
4. Particularly attentive to religious concerns or one's own 
rcligious state. JVilberforce-—Syn. Grave; solcmn; so- 
ber; thoughtful; considerate; sedate, reflecting; weighty; 
important; momentous. 

S£'RI-OUS-LY, adv. Gravely ; solemnly; in earnest; witb- 
out levity; in an important degree. 

82’RI-OUS-NESS, n. 1. Gravity of manncr or of mind; 
solemnity. 2. Earnest attention, particularly to religious 
concerns. 

BER'JEANT, n. See SERGEANT. 

t SER-MOC-IN-A‘TION, n. perei pus. aAa 

I SER-MOC-IN-A'TOR, n. w 


speeches. 

SERMON, n. (Fr.; L. sermo.) 1. A discourse delivered in 
public by a clergyman for the purpose of religious instruc- 
tiqn. 2. A printed discourse. 

SERMON, v. t. 1. To discourse as in a sermon; (rare) 2. 
To tutor ; to lesson ; to teach.—Shak. ; (rare.) 

BER'MON, v. i. To compose or deliver a sermon. [ Rare.) 

f$SER'MON-ING, n. Discourse; instruction; advice.— 
Chaucer. 

BER'MON-ISH, a. Resemhling a sermon. 

BER'MON-IZE, v. £ 1. To preach.— Bp. Nicholson. 2. To 
inculcate rigid rules.— Chesterfeld. 3. To make sermons ; 
to conipose or write a scrmon or sermons. 

SER'MON-IZ-ER, n. One who composes sermons; [ Am.) 

SER’MON-IZ-ING, ppr. Preaching; inculcating rigid pre- 
cepts; composing sermons. 

SER’MON-IZ-ING, n. The act of composing sermons; the 
act of preaching sermons.— sh. 

SER'MOUNT-AIN, n. A plant of the laserwort kind, laser- 
pitium siler, sometimes called seseli. 


SE-RGON’, 22. (Sp. seron.] A quantity; a bale or package 
SEE LN made of skin or leather for holding drugs, 
:c.— Brande. 


BE-ROS'I-TY, n. (Fr. serosité.) A fluid obtained from the 
coagulated serum of the blood.— Ure. 

SER'O-TINE, n. A species of bat found in Euro 

££'ROUS, a. (Fr. séreuz.] 1 Thin; watery; 
2. Pertaining to serum.—rbuthnot. 

SER'PENT, w. (L. serpens.) 1. A snake; a name given to 
ophidian reptiles without feet. Their bodics are very 
elongated, and move by means of the folds they form when 
in contact with the ground. The term is also applied less 
widely to such ophidian reptiles as have no sternum and 
no vestige of a shoulder, &c.—2. In astronomy, a constella- 
tion represented as a serpent held by Ophiucus or Ser- 
pentarius. 3. A wind instrument of music, serving as a 
base to the horns or cornets, so callcd from its form.—4. 
pleni sanae or ous person.—5. In mytholo- 

, as of the sun.— &ncyc. 

SERPENT, i 
different sizes, found in strata of stones and clays.—Encyc. 

SER'PENT-€U'€UM-BER, n. A plant. 

BER'PENT-£AT'ER, n. An African bird that preys on ser- 

ents. 

SER'PENT-FISH, n. A fish of the genus cepola, with a bod 
of a ribbon-like and compressed form, and a band of re 
running length wise. 

SER'PENT-LIKE, a. Like a serpent. 

SER'PENT'S-TÓNGUE (tung) n. 1. A plant; adder's 
tongue. 2. A name givcn to the fossil tecth of a species of 
p dry because they resemble tongues with their roots.— 

ooth. 

SER-PEN-TARI-A, n. The specific name of numcrous 

lants that have been reputed to be remedial of snake- 
Pena as, aristolochia serpentaria, prenanthes serpentaria, 

SER-PEN-TA'RI-US, n. (LJ A constellation in the northern 

aou ede also called Ophiucus. 

SPRE NTI-FORM, a. Having the form uf a serpcnt— 

rby. 

BER-PEN-TIÓ'E-NOUS, a. Bred of a serpent. 

BER'PEN-TINE, a. [L. serpentinus.] 1. embling h sor- 
pent; usually, winding or turning one way and the other 

a moving serpent; anfractuous. 2. Spiral; twisted. 
3. Like a serpeut; having the color or properties of a scr- 
pent. —Serpentine tongue, in the mancge. A horse is said 
to have aserpentine tongue when he is constantly moving 
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it, and somctimes passing it over the bit. Encyc, -SP 
pentine verse, a verse which begins and ends with the 

SERPENTINE, v. £ To wind lik 

SN- 2, v. o wind like a serpent; to meander. 

SERPEN-TINE, ur A spccics of magnesian stone, 

SER'PEN-TINE-STONE, usually greca, and often spot 
tod like a serpent's back. 

SER'PEN-TINE-LY, adv. In a serpentino manner, 

SER'PENT-IZE, v. & To wind; to turn or bend, firet in 
onc direction and then in the opposite ; to meander. 

SER'PENT-RY, x. A winding like that of the scrpcnt. 

fSER'PET, n. A basket.—Ainsworth. j 

SER-PIÓTN-OUS, a. [L. serpigo.] Affected with serpigo 

* SER-PI'GO, a. (L.) An exploded name of herpes circin 
atus, or ringworm. 

SER-PULI-DANS, ¿n. pl. Animals of the order annelida, 

SER-PO’LE-ANS, } forming calcareous tubcs which twine 
round and cover stones, shells, &c.— Kirby. 

SET"PU.LITE, n. A petrified shell or fossil of the genus 
serpula.— Jameson. 

tSERR, v. t. (Fr. serrer; Sp., Port. cerrar.) To crowd, 
press, or drive together.— Bacon. 

SER'RATE, 2a. fL. serratus.) Notchcd on the edge like 

SER'RA-TED,$ a saw. | 

SER-RA‘TION, ». Formation in the shape of a saw. 

SER'RA-TURE, ». A notching in thc edge of any thing, 
like a saw.—Martyn. 

SER'RLED (rid), pp. or a. Crowded; compacted ; as, ser- 
ried files. 

SER'ROUS, a. Like the teeth of a saw; irregular. [Rare] 

SER'RU-LATE, Ja. Finely serrate; having minute notch 

SER'RU.Li-TED, § es. 

t SEERY, v. t. (Fr. serrer.) To crowd; to press together. - 

ilton. 

SE’RUM, n. (L.] 1. The thin, transparent part of the blood 
wa analogous to albumen. 2. The thin part of milk, 
whey. 

SER'"VAL, *. À carnivorous quadruped of the cat kind, a 
native of South Africa. 

SERV'ANT, n. (Fr.; L. servans] 1. A domestic or menial; 
a person who attends another for the purpose of perform- 
ing menial offices for him, or who is employed by another 
for such offices or for other labor, and ia subject to his 
command. The word is correlative to master. Servant 
ditfers from slave, as the scrvant's subjcction to u master 
is voluntary, the slave's is not. Every slave is a servant, 
but every servant is not a slave. 2. One in a state of sub- 
jection.—3. In Scripture, a slave; a bondman. 4. The sub- 
ject of a king.—2 , vill, 5. A person who voluntarily 
serves another or acta as his minister.—Js., xlii. 6. A per- 
son employed or used as an instrument in seeosiplishlña 
God's purposes. 7. One who yields obedience to another. 
8. That which yields obedience, or acts in subordination, 
as an instrument.—Ps. cxix. 9. One who makcs painful 
sacrificcs in compliance with the weakness or wants of 
others.—1 Cor. ix. 10. A person of base condition or ig- 
noble spirit.—Eccles, x. 11. A word of civility.—Swift. 

f SERV'ANT, v. t. To subject.—SAak. 

SERVE (serv), v. t. (Fr. servir ; It. servire; Sp. servir; L 
servio.) 1. To work for; to bestow the labor of body and 
mind in the employment of another. 2. To act as the 
minister of; to perform official duties to; as, to serve one's 
king. 3. To attend at command; to wait on. 4. To yicld 
obedience servilely or meanly; as, to serve maminon. 5. 
To supply with tood; as, others are served in plate.— 
Dryden. G. To be subservient or subordinate to. 7. To 
perform thc dutics Wi uta in; as, the curate serred two 
churches.—Johnson. 8. To perform duties in the employ- 
ment of; as, to serve the king in a war. 9. To be sufficient 
to, or promotive of; as, to serve one's end or object. 10. 
To give assistance to by good offices. 11. To comply with; 
to submit to; as, to serve the time.—Hooker. 12. To be 
sufficient for; to satisfy; to content; as, it serves one for 
a dinner. 13. To bc in the place of any thing to one; as, 
a tent serves him for a dwelling. 14. To treat; to requite ; 
as, to serve one ungratefally.—i5. In Scripture and theology, 
to render obedience and worsbip; to act in conformity to 
the law of a superior, and treat him with due reverence.— 
16. In a bad seuse, to render obedicnce to; to yield com- 
piane or act according t». 17. To worship; to render 

mage to. 18. To be a slave to; to be in bondage to. 
Gen. xv.—19. To serve one’s self of, to use ; to make use of; 
a Gallicism, [se scrvir da] 20. To usc; to manage; to ap 
ply; as, to serve the ery in a battle. 21. To place on 
the table in dishes (for serve up) ; as, to serve dinner.—22 
In seamen's language, to serve a rope is to wind somcthing, 
a spun yarn, &c.„ tight round it, to prevent fricüon.— 

otten. 

To serve up, to prepare and present in a dish.— To serve out, 
to distribute in portions.— To serve a writ, to read it to tha 
defendant; or to leave an attested copy at his usual place 
of abode.— To serve an attachment, or writ of attachment, te 
levy it on the person or goods by ecizurc; or to scize- 
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To serve an ecrecution, to levy it on lands goods, or person, 

by seizure or taking possession.— To serve a warrant, to 

1eAd it, and to scize the person against whom it is issued. 

—To stroc an ofice, to discharge a public duty.—Svw. To 
obey : miuistcr to; subserve; promote; aid; help; assist; 
benefit ; succor. 

EERVE (eerv), e. £ 1. To be a servant or slave. 2. To be 
employed in labor or other business for another.—Gen., 
xxix. 3. To be in subjection.— 7s, xliii. 4. To wait; to 
attend; to perform dornestic offices to another.— Luke, x. 
5. To perform duties, as in the army, navy, or in any office. 
6. To answer; to accomplish the end. 7. To be sufficient 
for a purposo. & To suit; to be convenient. 9. To con- 
duce; to be of usc. 10. To officiate or minister; to do 
the honors of. 

SERVED, pp. Attended; waited on; worshiped; levied. 

SERV ICE (servis), m. (Fr.; It. servizio; Sp. servicio; L. 
serrüium.) 1. In a general sense, labor of body, or of body 
and mind, performed at the command of a superior, or in 
pursuance of duty, or for the benefit of another. 2. The 

usiness of a servant; menial office. 3. Attendance of a 
servant. 4. Place of a servant; actual employment of a 
servant. 5. Any thing done by way of duty to a superior. 
6. Attendance on a superior. 7. Profession of respect ut- 
tercd or sent; as, “do my service to his majesty.”—Shak. 
8. Actual duty; that which is required to be done in an 
office. 9. That which God requires of man; worship; 
obedience. 10. Employment; business; office. 11. Use; 
purpose. 12. Military duty by land or sea; also, the period 
of such duty. 13. A military achievement.— . 1M. 
Useful office; advantage conferred ; benefit, avail, or utility. 
13. Favor.—SAak. 16. The duty which a tenant owes to 
his lord for his fec. 17. Public worship, or office of devo- 
tion. 18. A musical church composition, consisting of 
choruses, trios, duets, solos, &c. 19. The official duties of 
a minister of the Gospel, as in church, at a funeral, mar- 
riage, &c. 20. Course; order of dishes at table. 21. Ves- 
cls used at table; as, a service of silver plate.—22, In sea- 
men’s language, the materials used for serving a rope, as 
spun yarn, small lines, &c. 23. A tree and ite fruit, of the 
genus pyrrws or sorbus. The fruit, like the medlar, is not 
eaten until in a state of decay.— To see service, in military 
language, implies to come into actual contact with the 
enemy.— Cam s Mil. Dict. 

SERV'ICE-BOOR, n. A prayer-book or missal — Milton. 

SERV'ICE-A-BLE, a, 1. That does service; that promotes 
happiness, interest, advantage, or any good; useful ; bene- 
ficial; advantageous. 2. Capable of, or fit for military 
duty.— Campbell’s Mil. Dict. 3. Active ; diligent; officious. 
Shak. ; [rare.] 

SERV'ICÉ-A-BLE-NESS, n. 1. Usefulness in promotin 
good of any kind; beneficialness. 2. Officiousness; Fondi 
ness to do service.—Sidney. 

SERVYICE-A-BLY, a. In a serviceable manner. 

tSERVT-ENT, a. (L. serviens.) Subordinate.— Dyer. 

SERV'TLE, a. [Fr.; L. servilis.) 1. Such as pertains to a 
servant or slave; slavish; mean; such as proceeds from 
dependence. 2. Held in subjection ; dependent. 3. Cring- 
ing; fawning; meanly submissive.--4. In grammar, not 
belonging to the original root; as, a servile letter. 

SERV'ILE, n. In grammar, a letter which forms no part of 
the original root; opposed to radical. 

SERVILE-LY,adv. 1. Meanly ; slavishly ; with base submis- 
sion or ier cee ar 2. With base deference to another. 

BERV'ILE-NESS, ?n. Slavery; the condition of a slave 

SER-VILI-TY, $ or bondman. 2 Mean submission; 
basenees; slavishness. 3. Mean obsequiousness; slavish 
deference. 

SERV'ING, ppr. Working for; acting in subordination to; 
worshiping ; also, performing duties. 

SERVING-MiID, n. A female servant; a menial. 

SERVING-MAN, n. A male servant; a menial. 

SERV'T-TOR, x. (It. servitore; Sp. servidor ; Fr. serviteur.) 
1. A servant; an attendant. 2 One who acts under an- 
other ; a follower or adherent. 3. Onc who professes duty 
and obedience. Shak.—4. In the University of Oxford, an 
under-graduate, who is partly supported by the college 
funds; corresponding to sizar at Cambridge. They for- 
pot 8 waited at table, but this is now dispensed with.— 


nde. 
SERVT.TOR-SHIP, n. The office or situation of a servitor. 
SERV‘1-TUDE, n. [Fr.; L. eervitudo.) 1. The condition of 
a slave ; the etate of involuntary subjection to a master ; 
slavery; bondage. 2. The state of a servant. 3. The 
condition of a conquered country. 4. A state of alavish 
dependence. 5. Servants, collectively; (obs.) 
BES'A-ME, m. (Fr. sesame; It. sesamo; L. sesama.) Oily 
BES'A-MUM, $ grain; names given to annual herbaceous 
plants of the genus sesamum, from the seeds of which an 
oll is expressed. Bene is a species of sesamum. 
gES'A-MOID, la. [Gr.encayn and acéos.) Terms applied 
BES-A-MOID'AL, j to the small bones found at the articu- 
lations of the great toes, and sometimes in other parta. 
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SES'BAN, #. (Ar.) A leguminous plant, a species of sesos- 
bania or ynomene. 

SES'E-LI, w. (L., er). A genus of plants; meadow saxi- 
frage ; hartwort. — Encyc. 

SES'QUI, 2. [L. one and a half.) In chemistry, much used 
as a prefix to the names of certain compounds, to denote 
that they consist of oue equivalent and a half of the acidi. 
fying aud basifying principle, or of the acid, to one cquiv- 
alent of the other element or proximate principle, or, 
Yather, of three equivalents of the former and two of tho 
latter.—Sesquidupli [L. sesquiduplus) is sometimes uscd 
in the same manner, to denote the proportions ot two and 
a half to one, or, rather, of five to two. 

SES-QUI-AL’TER, n. [L.] The name of a stop on the or 
gan, containing three ranks of pipes.—P. Cyc. 

SES-QUI-AL'TE Ya [L. sesquialter.) 1. In geometry 

SES-QUI-AL'TER-AL, $ QENEDMUQE. a ratio where one 
quantity or nuinber contains another once, and half as 
much more, as 9 contains 6 and its half. —9. A sesquialteral 
floret is when a large fertile floret is accompanied with a 
emall abortive one. 

SES-QULI-AL'TER-ATE, a. In arithmetic and geometry, des- 
ignating x= ratio between two numbers, lines, &c., in which 
the greater is equal to once and a half of the less.— Hutton. 

SES-QUI-BROMID, n. A basic compound of three equiva- 
lents of bromine with two of another element. 

SES-QUI-CAR'BO-NATE, n. A salt composed of three 
sauvalenye of carbonic acid, with two equivalents of a 

ase. 

SES-QUI-CHLO'RID, n. A basic compound of three equiv- 
alents of chlorine with two of another clement. 

SES-QUI-C?Y'A-NID, n.  A*basic compound of three equiva- 
lents of cyanogen with two of another element. 

SES-QUI-DU'PLI-CATE, a. [L. sesqui and duplicatus.] Des- 
ignating the ratio of two and a half to one. 

SES-QUTO-DID, n. A basic compound of three equivalents 
of iodine with two of another element. 

* SES-QUIP'E-D AL, Ne [L. sesqui and pedalis. 

SES-QUIP-E-DA‘LI-AN, § taining a foot and a hal 

SES-QUIP'LI-CATE, a. [L. sesqui and plicatus.) Designa- 
ting the ratio of one and a half to one. 

SES-QUI-SUL'PHID, n. A basic compound of three equiv- 
alents of sulphur with two of some other element. 

SES-QUI-TERTIAN, Va. (L. sesqui and tertius.) Desig- 

SES-QULITER'TION-AL, $ nating the ratio of one and one 
third to one. 

SES'QUI-TONE, n. In music, a minor third, or interval of 
three semitones.— Busby. 

SES-QUOX'YD, n. A basic compound of three equivala3t8 
of oxygen with two of some other element. 

SESS, n. |L. sessio] A tax. See ASSESSMENT. (Rare) 

SESS'-POOL, n. A cavity sunk in the earth to receive and 
retain the sediment of water conveyed in drains. 

SES'SILE, a. (L. sessilis.) In natural history, sitting close 
upon the body to which it belongs, without any sensible 

rojecting support. 

SESSION (sesh'un), n. (Fr.; L. sessio.] 1. A sitting or be- 
ing placed. 2. The actual sitting of a court, council, legis- 
lature, &c. 3. The time, space, or term during which a 
court, council, legislature, and the like, meet daily for busi- 
ness.—4. Sessions, in some of the States, is particularly used 
for a court of justices, held for granting licenses to inn- 
keepers or taverners, for laying out new highwaysor alter- 
ing old ones, and the like.—Court of Sessions, the supreme 
civil court of Scotland.— Brande. 

SES'SION-AL, a, Pertaining to a church session. 

SESTERCE, n. .Fr.; L. sestertius.) A Roman coin, in value 
the fourth part of a denarius, about two pence sterling or 
four cents.—The sestertium, that is, sestertium pondus, was 
two pounds and a half, or 1000 sesterces, equal, before tne 
reign of Auguetus, to £8, 17s., 1d. sterling, or about $40, 
and, after his reign, to £7, 16s., 3d. sterling.—Smitk's Dict. 

SET, v. t. ; pret. and pp. set. (Sax. sætan, setan, settan ; L. 
scdo ; G. setzen ; D. zetten ; Sw. sátta; Dan. setter.) 1. To 

ut or place; to fix or cause to rest in a standing posturc. 
2. To put or place in its proper or natural posture. 3. To 
t, place, or fix in any situation. 4. To put into any con- 
Kition or state; as, to set things in order. 5. To put; to 
fix; to attach to.—Gen., iv„ 15. 6. To fix; to render mo- 
tionless, as the eyes. 7. To p or fix, as a price. 8. To 
fix; to state by some rule. 9. To regulate or adjust; as, 
to set a time-piece by the sun. 10. To fit to music; to 
adapt with notes, as a hymn. 11. To pitch; to begin to 
sing in public, as a psalm or tune. 12. To plant, as a shrub, 
tree, or vegetable. 13. To variegate, intersperse, or adorn 
with something fixed ; to stud, as with jewels. 14. To re 
turn to its proper place or state ; to replace; to reduce 
from a dislocated or fracturcd state, as an arm. 15. To 
fix; to place. 16 To fix firmly; to prcder maiie i as, to 
be set in one's purpose or way. 17. To fix by appoint- 
ment ; to appoint; to assign, as a time for action. 18. To 
place or station ; to appoint to a particular duty ; as, to set 
a watch. 19. To stake at play; [rare 20. To offcr a 
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wager at dice to another; (rare) 21. To fix in metal, as 
ejewcl 22. To fix; to cause to stop; to obstruct. 23. 
To enidarrass; to perplex; as, to bc hard set.—Addison. 
24. To put in good ordcr; to fix for use; to bring to a fine 
edge, as a razor. 25. To loose and extcnd ; to spread, as 

. 26. To point out without noise or disturbance ; as, 
a dog sets birds.—Johnson. 27. To oppose; as, “ will you 
set your wit to a fool’s?”—Shak. 98. To prepare with run- 
net for chcese, as milk. 29. To dim; to darkcn or extin- 
guish.—1 Kíngs, xiv., 4. 

To set by the compass, among seamen, to observe the bcaring 
or situation of a distant object by the compass.—To set 
about, to begin, as an action or enterprise; to apply to.— 
To set one's self against, to place one's self in a state of cn- 
mity or opposition.— To set against, to oppose; to set in 
comparison.—To sc apart. 1. To separate to a particular 
use; to separate from the rest; to dcvote. 2. To neglect 
for a season; (obs.]— To set aside. 1. To omit for the 
prescnt; to Jay out of the question. 2. To reject, as pre- 
tensions. 3. To annul; to vacate, as a decision or verdict. 
—To set abroach, to spread. Shak.— To set agoing, to cause 
to begin to 1nove.— To set by. 1. To set apart or on one 
side; to rejecL.— Bacon. 2. To esteem; to regard; to 
valuc. Halliwell—To set down. 1. To place upon the 
ground or floor. 2. To enter in writing; to register. 3. 

o cxplain or relate in writing. 4. To fix on a resolve; 
[rare.] 5. To fix; to establish; to ordain, as a law.—To 
set forth. 1. To manifest; to offer or present to view.— 
Rom, iii. 2. To publish ; to promulgate ; to make appear. 
3. To scnd out; to prepare and send, as a fleet; [obs.] 4. 
To display ; to exhibit; to present to view; to show.— 
To set forward, to advance ; to move on ; also, to promote. 
—To set in, to put in the way to begin.  Collier.—To set 
of. 1. To adorn; to decorate; to embellish. 2 To give 
& pompous or flattering description of; to eulogize; to 
recommend, 3. To place against as an equivalent. 4. To 
separate or assign for a particular purpose.— To set on or 
upon. 1. To incite; to instigate; to animate to action. 
2. To assault or attack; seldom used transitively, but the 
Lr odi form is often used; as, to be set upon by pirates. 

To employ, as in a task.—Shak. 4. To fix the attention; 
to determine to any thing with settled purpose Tu set 
out. 1, To assign; to allot. 2. To publish, as a procla- 
mation.—Bacon ; (rare.] 3. To mark by boundaries or 
distinctions of space.— 4. To adorn; to embellish, 
as with jewels. 5. To raise, equip, and send forth ; to fur- 
nish, as a fleet; (rare.] 6. To show; to display; to rec- 
ommend ; to aet off. 7. To show; to prove; [rare.]—8. 
In law, to recite ; to state at large.— To set up. 1. To erect. 
2. To begin a new institution ; to institute; to establish ; 
to found. 3. To enable to commence a new business. 4. 
To raise; to exalt; to put in power.—2 Sam., iii, 10. 5. 
To place in view. 6. To raise ; to utter loudly, as a note 
or shout. 7. To advance; to propose as truth or for re- 
ception, as an opinion. 8. To raise from depression or to 
a sufficient fortune.—9. In seamen's language, to extend, 
as the shrouds, stays, &c.—To set at naught, to under- 
value ; to contemn ; to despise.— To set in order, to adjust 
or arrange; to reduce to mcthod.— To set eyes on, to see; 
to behold ; to fasten the eyes on.— To set the teeth on edge, 
to aflect the teeth with a painful sensation.— To set over. 
1. To appoint or constitute. 2. To assign; to transfer; 
to convey.— To set right, to correct; to put in order.— To 
sct sail, to make sail, or to commence sailing.— To set at 
ease, to quiet; to tranquilize.— To set free, to release from 
confinement, imprisonment, or bondage ; to liberate ; to 
emancipate.— To set at work, to cause to enter on work or 
action, or to direct how to enter on work.— To set on fre, 
to communicate fire to; to infame ; and, fguratirely, to 
enkindle the passions; to make to rage; to irritate.— To 
set before, to offer; to propose ; to present to view. 

wT, v. i 1. To dccline; to go down; to pass below the 
horizon. 2. To be fixed hard; to be close or firm. 3. To 
fit music to words. 4. To congeal or concrete. 5. To be- 
gin ^ journey; [obs] 6. To plant; as in the proverb, “to 
sow and set wet." 7. To flow; to have a certain di- 
rection in motion, as a current. 8. To catch birds with a 
dog that sets them, that is, one that lies down and points 
them out, and with a large net.— To set one's self about, to 
begin ; to enter upon ; to take the first steps.— To set one's 
seth to apply one's self.— To set about, to fall on ; to begin ; 
to take the first steps in a business or enterprise.— To set 
ín. 1. To begin. 9. To become settled in a particular 
&tate.— To set forward, to move or march; to begin to 
march, to advance.— To set on or upon. 1. To begin a 
journey or an enterprise. 2. To assault; to make an at- 
tack. Shak.— To set out. 1. To begin a journey or course. 
2 To have a beginning.— To set to, to apply one's self to. 
—To set up. 1. To begin busincss or a scheme of life. 2. 

To profess openly; to make pretensions. 
SET, pp. L Placed; put; located; fixed; adjusted; com- 
sed ; studded or adorned ; reduced, as a dislocated or 
roken bone. 2. a. Regular; uniform ; formal; as, a set 
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speech. 3. Fixed in opinion; dctermincd; firm; obsti 
nate. 4. Establishcd; prescribed. 

SET, n. 1. A number or collection of things of thc same 
kind and of similar form, which are ordinurily used to 

ther. 2. A numbcr of things fitted to be uscd together, 
ough different in form. 3. A number of persons «sso- 
ciated ; as, a set of men. 4. A nunbcr of particular things 
that arc united in the formation of a whole. 5. A young 
plant for growth. 6. The dcsccmnt of the sun or other lu- 
minary below the horizon. 7. A wager at dice. 8 A 
game.—A dead set, the act of a setter dog when it discovers 
the game anc remains intcntly fixed in pointing it out, 
said also, by Grose, to be a conccrtcd scheme to defraud 
a person by gaming.—To be at a dead set, is to be in a fixcd 
state or condition which precludes further progres. —Te 
make a dead set upon, to make a determined onset. 

SET-DOWN, n. A powcrful rebuke or reprehension. 

SET'-FOIL. See SEPT-FOIL. 

SET-OFF, n. [st and of.) 1. The act of admitting one 
claim to counterbalance another.—In New England, offset 
is sometimcs used for set-off. 2. The pe of a wall, &c., 
which is exposcd horizontally, when the portion above it 
is reduced in thickness; also callcd offset.—Gloss. of Archit. 

SET-SPEECH, n. A speech carefully prepared before it is 
delivered in public.— Halliwell. 

SET'-TO, 2. 
well. 

SE-TA'CEOUS (-shus), a. [L. seta.) 1. Bristly; sct with 
bristics; consisting of bristles.—2. In natural history, bris- 
tle-shaped ; having the thickness and length of a bristic.— 
Setaceous worm, a name given to a water-wonn that re- 
sembles a horse hair, vulgarly supposed to be an animated 


hair. 

SR ls EIUS a, (L. seta and fero.) Producing or having 

es. 

SE'TI-FORM, a. (L. scta and form.) Having the form of a 
bristle.—Journ. of Science. 

SE'TI-REME, n. [L. seta and remus.) A name given to the 
jointed legs whose inner side has a dcnse fringc of hairs, 
by means of which such animals as the diving bcctles 
move in the water.—Kirby. 

tSETNESS, n. Regulation; adjustment; obstinacy.— 
Masters. 

SE'TON, n. (Fr.) In surgery, a few horse hairs or emall 
threads, or a twist of silk, drawn through the skin by a 
large Paene; by which a small opening is made and con- 

nue 

SE'TÕSE, 2a. [It. setoso ; L. setosus.) In natural history, 

SE‘TOUS, 5 bristly; haviug the surface set with bristles.- 
Martyn. 

SET-TEE’, n. 1. A long seat with a back to it. 2. A vos 
sel with one deck, and a very long, sharp prow, ca 


conflict, as in boxing, argument, &c.— Halli- 


two or three masts with lateen sails ; used in the Mediter- 
ranean. 
SETTER, n. 1. One who sets; as, a setter on. 2. A dog 


that beats the field and starts birds for sportsmen. It par- 
takes of the characters of the pointer ond the sepaniel 3. 
A man who performs the office of a setting-dog, or finds 
persons to be plundcred. 4. One who adapts words to 
music in composition. 5. Whatevcr scts oñ, adorns, or 
recommends ; os] 

SET'TER-WOR'I, n. A plant, stinking hellebore or bear's 


foot. 
SETTING, ppr. Placing; putting; fixing; studding; ap- 
ointing ; "un cep the horizon, &c. 

SETTING, n. 1. The act of putting, pacing, fixing, or es 
tablishing. 2. The act of sinking below the horizon. 3. 
The act or manner of taking birds by a setting-dog. 4. In- 
closure. 5. The direction of a current, sea, or wind.— 
Hutton. 6. The hardcning of plaster or cement.—Gwilt. 

SET'TING-€OAT, n. In architecture, the best sort of plas- 
ter on walls or ceilings. 

SET'TING-DOG, n. A setter; a dog traincd to find and 
start birds for sportemen. 

SETTLE (settl), n. (Sax. sed, settl ; G. sessel; D. zetel.) A 
long bench with a high wooden back.—Forby.— Dryden. 
SETTLE, v. t. 1. To place in a permanent condition after 
wandcring or fluctuation. 2. To make permanent, fixed, 
or established in any place.—1 Chron., xvii, 14. 3. Toes- 
tablish in business or way of life; as, to settle a son in the 
world.— Dryden. 4. To marry. as a daughter. 5. To con- 
firm or rendcr established. 6. To free from doubt or rca 
der determinate what Ís uncertain, as a question in litiga- 
tion. 7. To render fixed; to make certain or permanent, 
as habits. 8. To rendcr fixed; not to sutfcr to doubt or 
waver; as to settle the wavering.—Swift. 9. To mako 
close or compact, as the turf.— Mortimer. 10. To cause to 
subside after being heaved and loosened by frost; or to 
dry and harden after rain, as the ground orearth. 11 To 
lower or cause to sink. 12. To fix by gift, grant, or any 
legal act, as an annuity. 13. To fix firmiy. 14. To cause 
to sink or subside, as extraneous niattcr in on. 15 
To tranquilize what is disturbed. 16. To place iu the pas- 
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toral office ; to ordain ovcr a church and society, or par- 
lsh, as a minixter.— Roswell ; (United States.) 17. To plant 
with inhabitants; to colonize. 18, To close by amicable 
Agreeiuetit or otherwise, as a dispute. 19. To bring to ad- 
Justiuent ; co liquidate ; to balance, or to pay, as accounts 
Or business transactions.—7o settle the land, among sea- 
men, to cause it to sink or appear lower by receding from 
it—Sry. To fix; establish; regulate; arrange ; compose ; 
adjust; determine; decide. 

BET'TLL, e. £ 1. To fall to the bottom of liquor; to sub- 
side ; to sink and rest on the bottom, as dregs, mud, &c. 
2. To lose motion or fenncentation ; to depos as feces. 
3. To fix one's habitation or residence. 4. To marry and 
establish a domestic state. 5. To become fixed after change 
or fluctuation, as the wind. 6. To become stationary ; to 
quit a rambling or irregular course for a permancnt or 
methodical one. 7. To become fixed or permanent; to 
take a lasting form or state. & To rest; torcpose. 9. To 
become calm; to cease from agitation. 10. To make a 
jointure for a wife. 11. To sink by its weight, as a building; 
and, in loose bodies, to become more compnet. 12. To sink 
aftcr being heaved, and to dry, as the earth. 13. To bc or 
daiucd or installed over a parish, church, or congregation, 
as a minister. 14. To adjust differences or accounts; to 
come to an agreement, as with creditors or debtors. 

SETTLED (set'üd), pp. or a. Placed; established ; fixed; 
determined ; composed ; adjusted ; determinate ; defini- 
tive; decisive; conclusive. 

SET TLED-NESS, n. The state of being scttled; confirmed 
state.— King Charles. [Little used.) 

SETTLE-MENT, n. 1. The act of settling, or state of bein 
settled. 2. The falling of the fou! or foreign matter o 
liquors to the bottom; subsidence. 3. The matter that 
subsides; lecs; dregs; [obs.] 4. The act of giving pos- 
session by legal sanction. 5. A jointure granted to a wife, 
or thc act of granting it. 6. The act of taking a domestic 
state ; the act of marrying and going to housekeeping. 7. 
A becoming stationary, or taking a permanent residence 
efter a roving course of life. 8. act of planting or es- 
tablishing, as a colony ; also, the place, or the colony es- 
tabliched. 9. Adjustment; liquidation ; the ascertainment 
of just claims, or Pues ot the balance of an account. 
10. Adjustment o erences ; pacification ; reconcilia- 
tion. 11. The ordaining or installment of a clergyman over 
& parish or congregation. 12. A sum of money or other 
property granted to a minister on his ordination, exclusive 
of his salary. 13. Legal residence or establishment of a 
person in a particular parish or town.— Act of Settlement, 
in English yrs the statute of the 12th and 13th of Will. 
fam IlI. by which the crown was limited to the house of 
Hanover.—Prande. 

SETTLER, n. One who commences a settlement in a new 
country.— Ames. 

SETTLING, ppr. Placing; fixing; establishing; regulat- 
ing; adjusting; planting; subsiding ; composing; ordain- 
ing or installing. 

SETTLING, x. 1. The act of making a settlement ; a plant- 
ing or colonizing. 2. The act of subsiding, as lees. 3. The 
adfvatment of differences.—4. Setlings, plural, lees; dregs; 
sediment. 

BET'WALL, n. (set and wall.) A plant. The garden set- 
wall is a specics of valeriana. 

SEV'EN (sev) a. (Sax. seofa, seofan ; Goth. sibun ; D. 
zeeven ; G. sieben ; L. septem.) Four and three ; one more 
than six or less than eight.— Seven stars, a common name 
for the cluster ofstars in the neck of Taurus, called Pleiades. 

SEV'EN-HILLED, a. Having seven hills.— More. 

SEV'EN-FOLD, a. [seven and fold) Repeated seven times ; 
doubled seven times. 

SEV'EN-FOLD, ado. Seven times as much or often. 

SEV'EN-NIGHT (scn'nit), n. [seven and night.) A week; 
the period of seven days and nights. —SevennigAt is now 
contracted into sennigM, which see. 

SEV'EN-S€ORE, n. [seven and score.) Seren times twen- 
ty, that is, a hundred and forty.— Bacon. 

SEV'EN-TEEN, a. (Sax. seofontyne.] Seven and ten. 

SEV'EN-TEENTH, a. (from seventeen.) The ordinal of sev- 
entecn; the seventh after the tenth. 

SEV'ENTH, a. Mex: ne, 1. The ordinal of seven ; 
the frst after the sixth. 2. Containing or being one part 
in seven. 

BEV'ENTH, n. 1. The seventh part; one part in seven.— 
2. In music, a dissonant interval or heptacbord. A major 
seventh is a semitone less than an octave ; a minor sev- 
enth is a scmitone less than the major seventh. 

BEV'ENTH-LY, adv. In the sevcnth place.— Bacon. 

SEV’EN-TI-ETH, a. (from seventy.) e ordinal of seventy. 

BEV'EN-TY, a. (D. :zerentig.) Beven times ten. 

BEV'EN.TY, n. The Beptuagint or seventy translators of 
the Old Testament into the Grcek language. 
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arate ; to disjoin, ns distinct thinza, but united. 4. To sep 
arate and put in different ordera or placcs. 5. To diajoln, 
to disunite ; in & general sense, but usually implying vio 
Jenee. 6. To keep distinct or apart. Er, viii.—7. In law, 
to disunite; to disconnect; to part possession. 

SEVER, v.i 1. To make a separation or distinction ; to dis- 
tinguish. 2. To suffer disjunction; to be parted or runt 
asunder.— Shak. 

SEV'ER-AL, a. (from sever.) 1. Separate ; distinct; not 
common to two or more. 2. Separate ; different; distinct. 
3. Divers; sundry; consisting of a number; more tham 
two, but not very many. 4. Scparate ; single ; particular. 
5. Distinct; appropriate. — A joint and several note is a 
promissory note of two persons or more, which each is 
inole to pay if the others fail. 

SEV’ER-AL, x. 1. Each particular, or a small number, sin- 
gly taken. 2 An inclosed or separate place ; inclosed 
ground ; [obs.]—Jn several, in a state of separation ; (little 


used, 
tSEV-ER-ALL-TY, ee particular singly taken; dis- 


tinction. —Bis 

t SEV'ER-AL-IZE, v.¢. To distinguish—Bishop Hall. 

PPV ERALLY, adv. Separately ; distinctly ; apart from 
others. 


SEV'ER-AL-TY, n. A state of separation from the rest, or 
from al! others. 

SEVER-ANCE, n. Separation ; the act of dividing or disu 
m 

SE-VERE’, a. [Fr.; L. severus ; It, Sp. severo.) 1. Charac 
terized by harshness; not mild or indulgent, as language 
or treatment. 2. Characterized by sharpness or rigor, as 
zeal— Taylor. 3. Characterized by great’ strictness, or 
sometimes, perhaps, by unreasonable strictness or exact- 
ness ; giving no indulgence; as, severe discipline. 4. Char- 
acterized by rigor, or perhaps cruelty; as, severe justice 
or penalty. 5. Grave; sober; sedate to an extreme. 6. 
Rigidly exact ; strictly methodical; not lax or airy; as, a 
severe stylc. 7. Characterized by sharpness or violence ; 
afflictive; distressing, as pain. 8. Characterized by sharp 
ness; extreme, as cold. 9. Close ; concise; not luxuriant; 
as, a severe language.— Dryden. 10. Difficult to be endured ; 
critical; nice; as, a severe test—Syn. Rigid; strict; exact; 
rigorous; hard; rough ; stern; austere; morose; harsh, 
censorious ; tart; acrimonious; sarcastic ; satirical; cut 
ting; biting; keen ; bitter; cruel. 

SEVERED, pp. Parted by violence ; disjointed. 

SE-VERE'LY, adv. 1. Harehly; sharply. 2. Strictly; rig. 
orously. 3. With extreme rigor. 4. Painfully; afflictive 
ly; greatly. 5. Fiercely ; fcrociously. 

SEV‘ER-ING, ppr. Parting by violence; disuniting. 

SEVER-ITE, x. A mineral found near St. Sever, in France 
composed of silica, alumina, and water.— Dana. 

SE-VERT-TY, n. [L. severitas.) 1. Harshness; rigor, aus 
terity; want of mildness or indulgence. 2. Rigor; ex 
treme strictness. 3. Excessive rigor; extreme degree ot 
amount 4. atem: quality or power of distressing 
5. Extreme degrce. 6. Extrcme coldness or inclemency 
7. Harshness ; cruel treatment; sh 
8. Exactness; rigor; niceness. 9. 
curacy. 

f SEV-O-CA'TION, n. [L. sevoco.) A calling aside. 

SEV-RÜ'GA, n. A fish of the sturgeon kind in the Caspian Sea. 

ISEW (s0), to follow.—Spenser. See SUE. 

SEW (së), v. t. [Sax. siwian, suwian ; Goth. siuyan ; Sw. sy ; 
Dan. syer; L. suo.) To unite or fasten together with a 
needle and thread.— To sew up, to inclose by sewing; to 
inclose in any thing sewed. 

SEW e» t.i. To practice sewing; to join things with 
stitches. 

t SEW (st), v.t. [L.sicco.] To drain a pond for taking tho fish. 

SEW ED (sóde), pp. United by stitches. 

SEW'EL (st'el), t. Among huntsmen, something hung up 
to prevent deer from entcring a place. 

* SEW'ER (ster), n. (G. auzucht. Elmes deduces it from 
old Fr. asscour.) A drain or passage to convey off water 
and filth under ground; a subterraneous canal, particular- 
L in cities; [corruptly pronounced shore or soer.) 

t SEWER (sé‘er), n. (D. schafer ; G. schaffner.) An officer 
who serves up a feast and arrangcs the dishes. 

SEW'ER (ser), n. One who sews, or uses the needle. 

SEW’ER-AGE (sü'eraje), n. The making of a sewer; the 
discharging of water, &c., by a sewer, 

SEW'ING (song) ppr. Joining with the needle or with 
stitches. 

SEWING (sbing) x. The act or oceupation of sewing or 
using a nccdle; that which is sewcd with the needlc.— sÀ. 

SEW'I-TUDE (sü'e-), n. A term derived from the civil law, 
cquivalent to easement in the common law. 

t SEW'STER (só'ster), n. A woman who sows or spins.— 
Ben Jonson. 


ness of punishment. 
trictness; rigid ac- 


BEV'ER, v.t. (Fr. severer , It. seorare.] 1. To part or di- | SEX, n. |Fr. seze; Sp. sezo ; It. sesso; L. sezus) 1. The 


vide by violence ; to separate by cutting or rending. 2. ! 


To part or dctach from the rest by violence. 3. To sep- 


distinction betwecn male and female ; or that property or 
character by which an anima! is male or fcmale.—In bot 


* See Synopsis. À, E, 1, &c ,long.—K, E, Y, &c., Wort. FII FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—MARYNE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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«ny, the structure of plants which corresponds to male 
and femalc among animals.—2. By way of emphasis, wom- 
ankind ; females, 

BEX-A-GE-NA'RIAN, n. A person who has arrived at the 
age of sixty ycars.— Cowper. 

* SEX'A-GEN-A-RY or SEX-AGEN-A-RY, a. (Fr. sezagé- 
naire; L. seragenarius.] Designating thc numbcr sixty ; as 
a noun, a person sixty years of age ; also, something com- 

posed of sixty. 

SEX-A-GES'I-MA, n. (L. sezagesimus.] The sccond Sunday 
beforc Lent, the next to Shrove-Tucsday; so called as 
beiug about the 60th day before Easter. 

SEX.A-ÓEST.MAL, a, Sixtieth ; pertaining to the number 
sixty.—Seragesimal, or sezagenary arithmetic, a method of 
computation proceeding by sixties, as iu dividing degrces 
into minutes, &c.— Sezagesimal fractions or sexagesimals, 
fractions having 60, or some power of 60, for thcir denom- 
inator.—Huttoa. ) 

BEX'AN"GLE, n. In geometry, a figure having six angles, 
and u quen six sides.—futton. 

SEX'AN"GLED (ang-gld) Ya, (L. sez and angulus.) 

SEX.AN*"GU.LAR (-ang’gu-lar), $ Haxing six angles; hcx- 
agonal. 

SEX-AN"GU.LAR-LY, adv. With six angles; hexagonally. 

BEX-DECT.MAL, a. (L. sez and decem.) In crystallography, 
when a prism or the middle part of a crystal has six faces, 
and the two summits taken together ten faces.— Haŭy. 

SEX.DU-O-DECT.MAL, a. (L. sez and duodecim] In crys- 
tallography, designating a crystal when the prism or mid- 
dle part has six faces, and the two summits takcn togcth- 
er twelve faces.—Hauy. [Not used.) 

SEX-ENNI-AL, a. (L. sez and annus.) Lasting six years, or 
happening once in six years. 

SEX-ENNI-AL-LY, adv. Once in six years. 

SEX'FID, a. (L. sez and findo.) In botany, six-cleft. 

REX'LESS, a. Having no sex.—Shelly. 

BEX-LO€7U-LAR, a. iL. sez and loculus.] 
celled; having six cells for seeds. 

SEXTAIN (-tin), n. (L. seztans.] A stanza of six lines. 

SEX'TANT, n. [L. sertans.) 1. In mathematics, the sixth 
part of a circle. Hence, 2. An instrument for measuring 
the angular distances of objects by reflection. It is formed 
like a quadrant, excepting that its limb comprehends 60 
degrees, or the sixth part of a circle.—3. In astronomy, a 
constellation situated across the equator and south of the 
ecliptic.— Brande, 

SEX"'TA-RY, n. (L. seztarins.] An ancient Roman meaeure 
about eel to an English pint —S9mith’s Dict. 

tSEX’TA-RY, Th : 

t SEX'TRY n. e samc as sacristan.—Dict. 
SEX'TILE. n. (L. seztilis.) Denoting the aspect or position 
of two plancts, when distant from each other 60 degrees. 
8EX-TILL'TON (seks-til’yun), x. According to the English 
notation, the number expressed by a unit with 36 ciphers 
annexed ; according to the French notation, a unit with 21 

ciphers anncxed.— Barlow. 

SEXTON, n. (contracted from sacristan.) An under officer 
of the church, whose business is to take care of the ves- 
sels, vestments, &c., belonging to the church, to attend on 
the officiating cle an, and perform other duties per- 
taining to the church, to dig graves, &c. 

SEX'TON-SHIP, n. The office of a sexton.—Swift. 

SEX'TU.PLE, a. (Low L. seztuplus.] 1. Sixfold; six times 
as much.—2. In music, denoting a mixed sort of triple, 
beaten in double time, or a measure of two times, com- 

osed of six equal notes, three for each time. 

SEX'U-AL (sex'yu-al), a. 1. Pertaining to sex or the sexes ; 
distinguishing the sex ; denoting what is peculiar to the 
distinction and office of male and female.—2. Sezual meth- 
od, in botany, the method which is founded on the distinc- 
tion of sexes in plants, as male and female. 

SEXY-AL-IST, n. One who believes and maintains the 
doctrine of sexes in plants; or one who adopts the sexual 
method of classification.—M ne. 

BEX-U-AL'I-TY, n. The state of being distinguished by scx. 

SEX'"U-AL-LY, adv. In a sexual manner. 

SFOR-ZA’TO. [It.] In music, a direction placcd over a note 
to signify to the performer that it must be struck with pe- 
culiar force. 

SIIAB, v. š To play mean tricks.—]n some parts of New 
England, it signifies to reject or dismiss. (Vulgar. 

SHABBED, a. Mean; shabby.—<A. Wood. 

SHABTBI-LY, adv, 1. Raggedly ; with rent or ragged clothes. 
2. Meanly; in a despicable manner. 

SHAWBI-NESS, n. 1. 

SHAB'BY, a. (D. schabbig ; G. schábig.] 1. Ragged ; torn or 
worn to rags. 2. Clothed with ragged garments. 3. Mcan; 


paltry; despicable. 

SHAP'RA€K, n. [Hungarian] The cloth furniture or hous- 
ing of a troop horse or charger.— Brande. 

SHA€K, n. 1. In ancient customs of England, & liberty of 
winter pasturage ; stock turned into the stubble after the 


In botany, six- 
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harvcet are said to be at shack—In New England, shach 
is uscd in a somewhat similar senec for must or the: food 
of anme end fer feeding M large or in the forit. 2. A 
8 y Ow, lurking and prowling about, and living b 

his shifta— Forby, © P OW ng about, and living Dy 

SIIA€K, v. i. 1. To shed, as corn at harvest.—Grose; (lo 
cal] 2. To feed in stubble, or upon tlie waste corn of the 
fiela—Pegge ; (local.) 

SHA€K'LE (shakì), n. Stubble. 

SIIA€K'LE, v. t. |Sax. sceucul ; D. schakel.) 1. To chain; 
to fetter; to tie or confine the limbs eo as to prevent free 
motion. 2. To bind or confinc so as to obstruct or embar- 
rass action. 

SHA€K'LE, n., t (Usually in tho plural] 1. Fet 

SHA€K’LES (z), n. pl. § ters gyves, handcuffs, mana 
cles, chains, or that which obstructs or prevents the free 
action of the limba. 2. That which obstructs or embar 
rasecs action. 

SHA€CK'LED, pp. Tied; confined; embarrasscd. 

SHA€K'LING, ppr. Fcttering; binding; confining. 

SHAD, n. [G. schade.) A fish of the feme alosa (clupea, 
Linn.. Shad ascend the English and American rivers in 
the spring, and are highly prized for food. 

SHAD'DO€K, n. A species of the orange (citrus decumana), 
but much larger and coarser than the common orange. [it 
is named from the person who first carried this fruit from 
the East to the West Indies.] 

SHADE, n. (Sax. scad, scead, sced ; G. schatten.) 1. Literal 
ly, the interception, cutting off, or interruption of the rays 
oflight; hence, the obscurity which is causcd by such in- 
terception. Shade differs from shadow, as it implies no 
particular form or definite limit; whcreas a skadow rep- 
reeents in form the object which intercepts the light. 2. 
Darkness; obscurity. 3. An obscure place, properly in a 

ove or close wood, which preciudes the sun's rays; and 

encc, a secluded retreat. 4. A screen; somcthing that 
intercepts light or heat. 5. Protection ; shelter. — 6. In 
painting, the dark part of a picture. 7. Degree or grada- 
tion of light. 8. A very minute difference; as, cofice is 
& shade higher ; ai] 9. A shadow.—Pope ; (see 
S8napow.) 10. The soul, after its separation from the 
body; so called, because the ancients supposed it to be 
Pese to the sight, not to the touch; a spirit; a ghost. 
— Dryden. 

SHADE, v. t. (Sax. sceadan, gesceadan.) 1. To shelter or 
screen from light by intercepting its rays. 2. To over- 
spread with darkness or obscurity; to obscure. 3. To 
shelter ; to hide. 4. To cover from injury; to protect ; to 
screen. 5. To paint in obscure colors; to darken. 6. To 
mark with gradations of color. 7. To darken; to obscure. 

SHAD'ED, pp. or a. Defended from the rays of the sun, 
darkened. 

SHAD'ER, n. He or that which shades. 

SHADES, n. pl. 1. The lower region, or place of the dead 
Hence, 2. Deep obscurity ; total darkness. 

SHAD'T.LY, adv. Umbrageonny. 

SHADTNESS, n. The state of being shady ; umbrageous 


ncss. 

SHADING, n. The act or process of making a shade.— Scott 

SHADING, ppr. Sheltering from the sun's rays. 

SHADOW, n. (Sax. seadu, sceadu.] 1. Shade within de 
fined limits; obscurity or deprivation of light, apparent on 
a plane, and represcnting the form of the body which in- 
tercepts the rays of light. 2. Darkness; shade; obscu- 
rity. 3. Shelter made by any thing that intcrcepts the 
light, heat, or influence of the air. 4. Obecure place; se- 
cluded retreat; [obs] 5. Dark part of a poured (obs.] 
6. A spirit; a ghost; los —7. In painting, the representa- 
tion of a real shadow. 8. An imperfect and faint repro 
sentation; opposed to substance. 9. Inseparable compan- 
ion. 10. Type; mystical representation. 11. Protection; 
shelter; favor.—Lam., iv. 12. Slight or fuint appearance. 
—James, i. 

SHAD'OW, v. t. 1. To overspread with obscurity. 2. To 
cloud; to darken. 3. To make cool; to refresh by shade ; 
or to shade. 4. To conceal; to hide; to screcn. 5. To 
protect; to screen from danger; to shroud. 6. To mark 
with slight gradations of color or light.—Locke. 7. To 

aint in obscure colors. 8. To represent faintly or imper- 
tly. 9. To represent typically. 

SHAD'OW-€AST-ING, a. Casting a shadow. 

SHAD’OW-GRASS, n. A kind of grass so called. 

SHAD‘OW OF DEATH, n. Terrible darkncss, trouble, or 
dcath.—Job, iii. 


I SHADOW ED, pp. Represented imperfectly or typically 
ness. 2. Meanncss ; paltrincss. | 


SHAD'OW-ING, ppr. resenting by faint or imperfoct 
rescmblanco. 

SHAD'OW-ING, n. Shade or gradation of light and color. 

SHAD‘OW-LESS, a. Having no shadow 

8HAD'OW-Y, a. (Sax. sceadwig.) 1. Full of shade; dark. 
loomy. 2. Not brightly luminous; faintly light. 3. Faint 
Fy reprcecntative; typical. 4. Unsubstantial; unrcal 5 
Dark; obscure; opaque. 
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SHAD'OW-Y-NESS, n. State of being shadowy or unsub- 
stantial. 

SHADRACH, n. In the smelting of tron, a mans of iron in 
which the smelting has failed of itsintended cffect. [.Local.] 

SHADY, a 1. Abounding with shade or shades; over. 
spread with shade. 2. Sheltered from the glare of light 
or vui heat. 

t SHAFFLE, e.i To hobble or limp. 

t SHAFFLER, n. A hobbler; one who limps. 

SUXFT, n. (Sax. sceaft ; D., G. schaft; Sw., Dan. skaft.) 1. 
An arrow; a missile weapon.—92. In mining, a pit, or long, 
narrow openiug or entrance into amine. It is perpendic- 
ular or slightly inclined.—3. In architecture, the shaft of a 
column is the body of it, between the base and the cap- 
ital. 4. The ehaft of a chimney is that part of it which 
rises above the roof.—Gwiit. 5. Any thing MUERE ns the 
spire of a church, &c. 6. The stem or stock of a feather 
or quill 7. The pole of a carriage, sometimes called 
tongue or ucap. 8. The handic of a weapon. 

SHXFT'ED, e. Having a handle; a term, in heraldry, ap- 

lied to a spear-head. 

I SHAFT'MENT, n. (Sax. sceftmund.) 
of about six inches.— Ray. 

SHAG, n. (Sax. sceacga ; Dan. skieg ; Sw. skågg.) 1. Coarse 
hair or nap, or rough, woolly hair. 2. A kind of cloth 


A span, a mcasure 


having a long, coarsc nap.—3. In ornithology, an aquatic | 


fowl, the green cormorant or crested cormorant. 

SHAG, a. Hans shaggy.—Shak. 

SHAG, v. t. 1. To make rough or hairy.—J. Barlow. 2. To 
make rough or shaggy ; to deform.— Thomson. 

SHAG'-BARR, n. The popular name of a kind of hickory, 
the carya squamosa, from its shaggy bark ; also called shell- 


bark.— Sylv. Am. 
SHAG'GY, Ja. 1. Rough with long hair or wool. 2 
SHAGGED, § Rough; rugged. 
SHAG'GI-NE38, n. The state of being shaggy; rough- 


BHAGGED NESS, | ness with long, loose hair or wool. 

SHA-GREEN', n. [Pers] A kind of leathcr prepared from 
the skins of horses, asses, mules, &c., and grained so as to 
be covered with small round pimples or granulations, It 
is much used for covering small cases and boxes.—P. Cyc. 


sae D’ } a. Made of the leather called shagreen. 
SHA-GREEN’, for chagrin. See CHAGRIN. 
SHAH, n. The title given by European writers to the king 


or monarch of Persia.— Brande. 

SHAIK. See SHEIK. 

t SHIIL, v. t To walk sidewise.—L'Estrange. 

SHAKE, v. t.; pret. shook; pp. shaken. (Sax. sceacan ; Sw. 
skaka; D. schokkem.] 1. To cause to move with quick 
vibrations; to move rapidly one way and the other; to 
agitate. 2. To make to totter or tremble. 3. To cause to 
shivcr. 4. To throw down by a violent motion. 5. To 
throw away; to drive off. 6. To move from firmness; to 
weaken the stability of ; to endanger; to threaten to over- 
throw. 7. To cause to waver or doubt; to impair the 
resolution of; to depress the courage of. 8. To tril.—To 
shake hands: sometimes, to unite with; to agree or con- 
tract with; more generally, to take leave of, from the prac- 
tice of shaking hands at menting and parting.—T^o shake 
off, to drive off; to throw off or down by violence. 

SHAKE, v. i. 1. To be agitated with a waving or vibratory 
motion. 2. To tremble ; to shiver; to quake; to quiver; 
to shudder. 3. To totter. 

SHAKE, n. 1. Concussion; a vacillating or wavering mo- 
tion; a rapid motion one way and the other; agitation. 
2. A trembling or shivering; agitation. 3. A motion of 
hands clasped.—4. In music, a trill; a rapid reiteration of 
two notes comprehending an interval not greater than one 
whole tone, nor less than a semitone. 5. A fissure or rent 
in timber, caused by its being dried too suddenly.— Gwilt. 

SHAKEDOWN, ^. A temporary substitute for a bed, as 
on chairs. or on the floor; derived, perhaps, originally 
from the shaking down of straw for this purpose. [Eng.) 

SHAK'EN (shak’n), pp. 1. Impelled with a vacillating mo- 
tion; agitated. 2. a. Cracked or split. See SHAKY. 

SHAKER, n. 1. A person or thing that shakes or ogitates. 
Pope.—2. In the United States, Shakers is the name given 
to a sect of Christians who make dancing a part of their 
worship. 

BHAK'ING, ppr. 1. Impelfing to a wavering motion ; caus- 
ing to vacillate or waver; agitating. 2. Trembling; shiv- 
ering: quaking. 

SHAKING, m. 1. The act of shaking or agitating; brand- 
“= ea x] 2. Concussion. 3 A trembling or shiv- 
ering. 

BRHAK'O, n. A military cap. 

SHAKY. a. A term applied to timber when naturally full 
of slits or clcfts.—Giilt. —— 

&HXLL (shal), v. £., rerh auziliary; pret. should. (Sax. scea- 
lan, scylan. Shall is defective, having ‘no infinitive, imper- 
ative, or participle.) 1. Shall is primarily in the present 
tense. We rtill use shall and should before another verb 
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in the infinitive without the sign to; but the signification 
of shall 1s considerably detlected from its primitive sense, 
It is now treated as a mere auxiliary to other verbs, serv- 
ing to form some of the tensos.—In the present tense, shall, 
before a verb in the infinitive, forms the future tense ; but 
its force and effect are different with the different persons 
or personal pronouns. Thus, in the frst person, shall 
simply foretells or declares what will take place; as, I 
or we shall ride to town on Monday. 2. In thc second 
and third persons, shall implies a promise, command, or 
determination; as, you shall receive your wages.—3. Shall 
I go? shall he go? interrogatively, asks for permission or 
direction. But skall you go? asks for information of an- 
other's intention. 4. But, after another verb, shall, in the 
third person, simply foretells; as, he says that he shall 
leave town to-morrow. So, n)so, in the second SOR ; 
as, you say that you skall ride to-morrow. 5. After ff, 
and some verbs which express condition or supposition, 
skall, in all the persons, simply foretells.—6. Mould, in 
the frst person, implies a conditional event. 7. Should, 
though properly the past tense of skall, is often used to 
express a contingent future event; as, if it should rain to 


morrow. 

t SHALE, v. t. To penl See SHELL. 

SHALE, n. (Ger. le] 1. A shell or husk.—2. In gcology, 
a fine-grained rock, having a slaty structure.— Dana. 

SHAL-LOON’, n. [said to be from Chalons, in France; Sp. 
chaleon.) A slight woolen stuff.— Swift. 

SHAL'LOP, n. (Fr. chaloupe; Sp. Port. chalupa.) A sort 
of large boat with two masts, and usually rigged like a 
schooner. 

SHAL-LOT’, n. An eschalot, a bulbous plant, resembling 
the ic. See ESCHALOT. 

SHAL'LOW, a. [from skoal; Sax. sceol.) 1. Not deep, 
having little depth; shoal. 2. Not deep; not entering far 
into the earth. 3. Not intellectually deep ; not profound, 
not Jeana deeply into abstruse subjects; superficial 
4. Slight: not deep. 

SHAL'LOW, n. A shoal; a shelf; a flat; a sand-bank ; any 

lace where the water is not deep.— Dryden. 

SHAL'LOW, v. t. To make shallow.—Herbert. (Rare. 

SHAL'LOW-BRAINED, a. Weak in intellect; foolish, 
empty-headed —South. 

SHAL’LOW-SEARCH-ING, a Searching superficially. - 


Milton. 

SHAL’LOW-LY, adv. 1. With little depth. 2. Superficial- 
ly; zy not wisely. 

SHAL'LOW-NESS, n, 1. Want of depth; small depth. 2 
Superficialness of intellect; want of power to enter deep 
ly into eubjects; emptiness; silliness. 

*SHALM 2(shawm), n. (Ger. schalmeie] A wind instru 

tSHAWM § ment of music, much like the clarionet ia 
form.—Fosbroke.— Knolles. 

SHA-LOTE’, n. The French echalote anglicized; a bulbous 
Reve resembling the garlic. See ESCHALOT. 

SHAL'STONE, n. Sce TABULAR SP AR. 

SHXLT. The second pcrson singular of shall. 

SHA’LY, a. Partaking of the qualities of shale. 

SHAM, n. (W. siom.] That which deceives expectation, 
any trick, fraud, or device that deludes and disappoints ; 
delusion; imposture—Addison. [Not an elegant word. 

SHAM, a. False; counterfeit; pretended; as, a sham fight. 

SHAM, v. t. (W. siomi.) 1. To deceive expectation; tc 
trick; to cheat; to delude with false pretcnses; (not ele- 
gan) 2 To obtrude by fraud or imposition.—To sham 
Abraham, to feign sickness or infirmity.—Goldsmith. See 
ABRAHAM MEN. 

SHAM, v. i. To make false pretences.— Prior. 

SHAM'-FIGHT, n. A pretended fight or engagement. 

SHAM'AN, a. A priest, wizard, or conjurer among the Os- 
tiaks or other idolatrous tribes of tbe Finnish race.— 
Brande. 

SHAN'AN-ISM, n. The idolatrous worship or religion of 
the Ostiaks, Samoyedes, and other Finnish tribes. 

SHAN'BLE, v. š. To walk awkwardly and unsteadily, as if 
the knees were weak.— Forby. 

SHAM'BLES (sham^blz), n. pl. (Sax. scamel ; L. scamnum.] 
1. The place where butcher's meat is sold ; a flesh-market. 
—9. In mining, a niche or shelf left at suitable distances 
to receive the ore, which is thrown from one to anothcr, 
and thus rnised to the t I 

SHAM BLING, ppr. or a. oving with an awkward, irreg- 
ular, clumsy pace.—Smith. 

SHAM'BLING, n. An awkward, clumsy, irregular pace or 


it. 

SHAME, v.t. L To make erat s excite a conscious- 
ness of guilt or of doing something derogatory to reputa- 
tion ; aaa to blush. 2 To disgrace. 3. To Boek at. 

SHAME, v.i To be ashamed. 

SHAME, n. (Sax. scama, sccam, sccom; Ger. scham.] 1. A 
painful sensation, excited by a consciousness of guilt, or 
of having done “Todas wua inin7es reputation, or by 
the exposure of that which nature or modesty prompts 
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us to concea.. 2 The cause or reason of shame; that | SHAPE'LESS, a. Desttute of regular form ; wanting sym 
which brings reproach, and degrades a person in the esti- metry of dimensions.—Shak. 


mation of others. 3 Reproach; ignominy; derision ; 
contempt. 4. The parte whick modesty requires to be 
covered, 5. Dishonor; disgrace.— Prov., ix. 

6HANED, pp. Made ashamed. 

BHAME'FACED (-faste), a. Bashful; casily confused or put 
out of countenance. 

SHAMEFACED-LY (-faste-le), adv. Bashfully; with ex- 
cessive modesty.— Woolton. 

SHAME'TACED-NESS “waqhas n. Bashfulness; ex- 
cesa of modesty.— Dryden. 

SHAME'FUL, a. (shame and full.) 1. That brings shame or 
disgrace; injurious to reputation. 2. Raising shame in 
others.—Syn. Disgraceful; reproachful; indecent; unbe- 
coming ; degrading ; scandalous ; ignominious; infamous. 

SHAME'FUIL-LY, adv. 1. Die uy; in a manner to 
bring reproach. 2. With indignity or indecency; in a 
manner that may cause shame. 

8SHAME'TFUL-NESS, n. Diegracefulness.—Johnson. 

SHAME'LESS, a. [shame and less.) 1. Destitute of shame; 
wanting modesty ; insensible to disgrace.—Pope. 2. Done 
without shame; indicating want of shame.—Syn. Impu- 
dent; brazen-faced ; unblushing ; audacious; immodest ; 
indecent; indelicate. 

BHAME'LESS-LY, adv. Without shame; impudently.— 


Hale. 

SHAME’LESS-NESS, m. Destitution of shame; want of 

sensibility to disgrace or dishonor; impudence. 

SAAN Pse *. One who makes ashamed; that which con- 

ounds. 

SHAMING, ppr. Making ashamed; causing to blush ; con- 

founding.  : 

SHAM'MER, n. One who shams; an impostor. 

SHAM MY, n. (Fr. chamois; It. camozza ; Sp. gamuza; Port. 
amo.) 1. A species of antelope, resembling a goat; (see 
HAMOIS.] 2. A kind of leather, prepared from the skin 

of this animal, and dressed with oil. The name is also 
given to the skins of goats, does, &c., dressed in this man- 
ner. (This word has also becn written shamoy and sham- 


ois. CHAMOIS. 

SHAM:POO', i" t. (Oriental?) To rub and percuss the 

CHAM-POO, whole surface of the body, and, at the same 
time, to flex and extend the limbs and rack the joints, in 
connection with the hot bath. 

SHAM-POOED; pp. Rubbed, percussed, &c., in connection 
with the hot bath. 

SHAM-POOTNG, Rubbing and percussing the whole 
surface of the body, &c., in connection with the hot bath. 

BHAM-POO'NG, n. The act or practice of kneading, rub- 
bing, and working any part of the body, as after bathing. 
payan É and now technícally, called tripsis.] 

8HANM'RO€K, n. A name now given in Ireland to the 
white trefoil, or white clover; but the true shamrock, as 
appears from old authors, was the wood-sorrel, ozalis ace- 
tosella.—P. Cyc. 

SHANK, x. [Sax. scanc, sceanc ; Sw. skank.) 1. The whole 
joint, from the knee to the ankle. 2 The tibia or large 
bone of the leg. 3. The tong pari of an instrument ; the 
shaft of an anchor, having ríng at one end and the 
arms at the other. 4. The space between the two chan- 
nels of the Doric triglyph—Gwit. 5. A plant, bryonia.— 
Johnson. 

6HANK’-PAINT-ER, n. With seamen, a short rope and 
chain which sustain the shank and flukes of an anchor 
against the ship’s side. 

SHANKED (shankt), a. Having a shank. 

BHANK'ER, n. (from Fr. chancre.) A primary syphilitic 
ulcer, occasioned by the application of the specific secre- 
tion from another primary syphilitic ulcer. See CHAN- 


CRE. 

SHANK'LIN SAND, 2. A sandstone with other associated 
deposits, constituting the lower part of the cretaceous 
formation.— Mantell. 

SHAN'SERIT, n. The Sanscrit, or ancient language of 
Hindostan. See SANSCRIT. 

SHANTY, for janty, gay; showy. [Not in use, or local.] 

SHANTY, n. [said to be from Ir. sean, old, and tig, a house.) 
A but or mean dwelling. 

SHAPE, v. t.; pret. shaped; pp. shaped or shaper. (Sax. 
sceapian, sceppan, scipan, or s n; D. scheppen, schaf- 
fen.) 1. To form or create. 2. To mold or mako into a 
oe form; to give form or figure to; to fashion. 

. To mold; to cast; to regulate; to adjust; to adapt to a 
purpose. 4. To direct. 5. To image; to conceive. 

SHAPE, v. i. To square; to suit; to be adjusted. 

GHAPE, x. 1. Form or figure as constituted by lines and 
angles. 2. External appearance. 3. The form of the 
trunk of the human body. 4. A being, as endowed with 
form. 5. Idea; pattern.— Milton. 6. Form; as, in the 
shape of an answer. 7. Manner. 

SHAPED (shápt), 2 pp. Formed; molded; cast; con- 

SHAP'EN (shàpn) $ ceived. 


"na > WE gen 5 Destitution of regular form. 

"LI , ®. [from shapely.) Beauty or ortion 

of form. {Little used.) y.) oy. OL PTSP 

SHAPELY, a. [from shape] Well-formed; 
lar shape; symmetrical.— Warton. 

SHAPE'SMITH, n. One who undertakes to improve the 


having e regu 


form of the . [fn burlesque.] 
SHAPING, ppr. Forming; molding; casting; conceiving, 
giving form. 


SHAPING, n. The act of forming a shape.—Coleridge. 

SHARD, n. (Sax. sceard.] 1. A piece or fragment of an 
carthen vessel, or of any brittle substance; (obs.] 9. The 
shell of an egg or of a snail. Hence, 3. A hard case that 
covers the wings of certain insccts, as the beetle, &c.— 
Halliwell —Smart. 4. A plant, chard. 5. A frith or strait. 
6. A gap. 7. A fish. 

SHXRD'BORNE, a. esi and borne.) Borne on sharded 
wings, like those of a beetle.— Halliwell. — Smart.—Shak. 

SHARDED, a. Having wings sheathed with a hard case. 

SHARE, n. (Sax. scear, sceara.) 1. A part; a portion; 8 
quantity. A part or portion of a thing owned by 8 
number in common. 3. The part of a thing allotted or 
distributed to each individual of a number; dividend; 
separate portion. 4. A part belonging to one; portion 
possessed. 5. A part contributed. 6. The broad iron or 
blade of a plow which cuts the ground; or furrow-slice. 
— To go shares, to partake; to be equally concerned. 

SHARE, v. t. (Sax. scearan, scyran.] 1. To part among two 
or more. 2 To enjoy with others; to seize and possess 
prd or in common. 3. To cut; to shear; [obs.]—S vw. 
To divide; distribute; apportion; parcel; portion; allot, 
partake ; participate in. z 

SHARE, v. 1. To have part.—Locke. 

SHARE'-BONE, x. The os pubis a bone placed at the up- 

per and fore-part of the pelvis.— Forsyth. 

SHARED, pp. Held or enjoyed with another or others, 
divided; distributed in shares. 

SHARE'HOLD-ER, m. (share and holder.) One who holds 
or owns a share in a joint fund or property.— Med. Repos. 

SHAR'ER, z. A partaker; one who participates any thing 
with another; one who enjoys or sutfers in common with 
another or others. 

SHARING, ppr. Partaking; having a part with another , 
enjoying or suffering with others. 

SHAR'ING, n. Participation. 

SHARK, n. (L. carcharias.) 1. Tbe name commonly gives 
to many, sometünes to all the voracious cartilaginous 
fishes of the family squalide (eona squalus, Linn.). The 
body is ohlong and tapering, the skin rough and destitute 
of scales, the teeth arc arranged n, several rows, one 
within another, and are usually long, sharp, and triangu 
lar, with projections or serraturci on the sides. One spe 
cies, the white shark, attains the length of 25 feet.— P. Qyc 
2. A greedy, artful fellow; one who fills his pockets by 
sly tricks; (low.] 3. Tt'ck; fraud; petty rapine; [rare.j 
—4. In New England, one who lives by shifts, contrivance 
or stratagem. 

SHARK, v. t. To pick up hastily, slily, or in small quanti 
ties.—Shak. [Lovw. 

SHARK, v. £.. 1. To play the petty thief; or, rather, to live 
by shifts and petty stratagems. [In New England, the 
common pronunciation is shurk.) 2. To cheat; to trick; 
[low.] 3. To fawn upon for a dinner; w beg.— To shark. 
out, to slip out or escape by low artifices; [vulgar] 

SHXRK'“EK, n. One who lives by sharking; an fel 
low.— Wotton. 

SHXARK'ING, ppr. Picking up in haste; living by petty 
rapine, or by shifts and devices. 

SHARK'ING, n. 1. Petty rapine; trick.— West&eld. 2 The 
secking of a livelihood by shifts and devices. 

SHARP, a. (Sax. scearp; D. scherp ; Ger. scharf; Dan, Sw 
skarp.) 1. Having a very thin edge or fine point; not. 
blunt. 2 Terminating in a point or edge, rot obtuse. 
3. Forming an acute or too small angle at the ridge. 4. 
Having acuteness of mind, or quickness to discern or dis 
tinguish; ready at invention. 5. Beim, of quick or nice 
perception; [applied to the senses or organs o perception.] 
6. Affecting the organs of taste, like fine points; c c° 
terized by sourness or acidity. 7. Affe. ing the Wis of 
hearing, like sharp points; shril, as a sound. 8. Charac- 
terized by severity or harshness of language; as sharp 
words. 9. Severely rigid; quick or severe in punishing ; 
cruel; as, a sÀ J es Shak. 10. Eager for food, as an 
appetite, 11. “Eager in pursuit; keen in quest.—Shak. 

. Characterized by keenness, violence, or severity; as, 

a sharp contest or assault; skarp pain; sharp tribula- 
tion. 13. Very attentive or vigilant—Dryden. 14. Mak- 
ing nice calculations of profit; or close and exact in mak. 
ing bargains or demanding dues. 15. That bitcs or pier- 
mu ` ind or air. 16. &ubtile ; nice ;. 
ces; pinching; as, sharp win H ' 
having wit or acuteness; as, a sharp diecourse.— Hooker ; 
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(rare] 17. Among workmen, hard; aa, the sharpest sand. , SHATTER-Y, a. Brittle; easily falling into many picces 


= Morom. 18, Characterized by leanucse, thiuncss, or 


not compact; loosc of texture. 


emaciation ; as, a sharp visage.— To brace sharp, in scamen- | SHAVE, v. t.; pret. shaved; pp. shared or shaven. [Sax 


ship, to turn tbe yards to the inmost oblique position possi- 
ble, that the ship may lay well up to the wind.—Syn. 
Keen ; acute; piercing; penetrating; quick ; ious : 
discerning; shrewd; witty ; ingenious; sour; acid ; tart, 
pungent; acrid; severe; poignant; biting; acrimonious, 
sarcastic; cutting; bitter; painful; afflictive; violent; 
harsh; fierce; ent; fiery. 

EHXRP, n. 1. In music, an acute sound. 2 A note artifi- 
cially raised a semitone; or, 3. The character #, which 
directs the note to be thus elevated; opposed to a flat. 
4. A pointed weapon; s 

SHARP, e. & 1. To make keen or acute. 2 To render 
quick. 3. To mark with a sharp, in musical composition ; 
Or to raise a note n semitone. 

SHARP, v. £ To play tricks in bargaining; to act the 


sharpcr. 

SHXRP-EDÓED (cjd), a. Having a fine, keen edge. 

SHÁXRP-POINT-ED, a Having a sharp point. 

SHÁRP'-SET, a 1. Eager in appetite; affected by keen 
hunger; ravenous. 2. Eager in desire of gratification. 

SHARP'-SHOOT-ER, n. One skilled in sie at an ob- 
ject with exactness; one skilled in the use of the rifle. 

SHARP’-SHOOT-ING, n. A shooting with great precision 
and effect. 

SHARP-SIGHTED, a. 1. Having quick or acute aight. 
2, Having quick discernment or acute understanding. 

SHXRP-SIGHT'ED-NESS (-sited-nes), n. The state of 
having acute sight. 

SHARP’-VI8-AGED, a. Having a sharp or thin face. 

SHARP’-WIT-TED, a. Having an acute or nicely discern- 
ing mind.— Wotton. 

SHIRPED (shirpt), pp. ora. 1. Made keen. 92. Marked 
with a sharp, in musical composition. 

SHARP’ENED, pp. or a. Made sharp; edged; pointed; 
rendered more active, acute, keen, &c. : 

SHARPEN (shürp'n), v. t. (Ger. schárfen; D. scherpen ; 
Sw. skárpa.] 1. To make sharp; to give a keen edge or 
fine point to a thing; to edge; to point. 2. To make 
more eager or active. 3 To make more pungent and 

ainful 4. To make more quick, acute, or ingenious. 

. To render perception more quick or acute. 6. To ren- 
der more keen; to make more eager for food or for any 
gratification. 7. To make biting, sarcastic, or severe. 8. 
To render less flat, or more shrill or piercing. 9. To make 
more tart or acid ; to make sour. 10. To make more dis- 
tressing.—11. In music, to raise a sound by means of a 

dri PE Fisher. 

SHARP’EN, v.i To grow or become sharp.— S&ak. 

SHARP'E N-ING, ppr. Sce the verb. 

SHARPER, n. Ashrewd man in making bargains; a trick- 
ing fellow ; a cheat in bargaining or gaming. 

SHARP'TING, ppr. 1. Making keen or acute. 2. Marking 
with a sharp, in musical composition. 

SHARP'LY, adv. 1. With a keen edge or a fine point. 2. 
Severely; rigorously; roughly. 3. Keenly ; acutely; vig- 
orously. 4. Violently; vehemently. 5. With keen per- 
ception; exactly; minutely. 6. Acutely; wittily ; with 
nicc discernment. 

SHARPNESS, n. 1. Keenness of an cdge or point. 2. Not 
obtuseness. 3. Pungency; acidity; sourness. 4. Pun- 
gency of pain; keenness; severity of pain or affliction. 
5. Painfulness; afflictivcness. 6. Severity of language : 

ungency ; satirical sarcasm.— Dryden. 7. Acuteness of 
ntellect ; the power of nice discernment; sagacity ; 
penetration ; quicknesa of understanding; ingenuity. 8. 
Quickness of sense or perception. 9. Keenness; severi- 
ty, as of the air. 

SHASH. See SAsH. 

EHAS'TER, ?n. Among the Hindoos, a law or institutes ; 

SHAS'TRA, j applied aed A to a book containing the 
institutes of their religion, considered of divine authority. 
The term is applied, in a wider sense, to treatises contain- 
ing the laws or institutes of the various arts and sciences; 
as rhetoric.— Wilson's Sanscrit Dict. [Sastra is the orig- 
inal word.) 

SHATTER, e. t. (D. schateren.) 1. To break at once into 
many pieces; to dash, burst, rend, or part by violence 
into fragments. 2. To rend; to crack; to split; to rive 
into splinters. 3. To dissipate ; to make incapable of close 
and continued application. 4. To disorder; to derange ; 
to render delirious. 

SHATTER, v. £ To be broken into fragments; to fall or 
crumble to pieccs by any force applied. 

SHATTER-BRAINED, 3a. 1. Disordercd or wandering . 

SHAT'TER-PAT-ED, $ inintellect. 2. Heedlesa; wild; ! 
not consistent. ! 

SHATTERED, pp.ora. Broken or dashed to picces; rcnt. 

SHATTER-ING, ppr. Dashing or breaking to pieces. 

SHATTERS, n. pl. The fragments of any thing forcibly ' 
rent or broken.—Swift. 1 


sceafan, scafan ; D. schaaven ; Ger. schaoen ; Dan. skaver. 
l. To cut or pare off something froin the surface of s 
body, by a razor or other edged instrument.— 2. To shan 
off, to cut off. 3. To pare close. 4. To cut off thin slices, 
or to cut in thin slices. 5. To skim along tne surface or 
near it; to sweep along. 6. To strip; to oypress by ex 
tortion ; to fleece. 7. To make smooth by paring or cut 
ting off slices.— To shave a note, to purchase it at a groal 
discount, or to take interest upon it much beyond the le 
gal rate; [a low phrase.} 

SHAVE, n. (Sw. skaf; Ger. schabe; Sax. scafa, sceafa. 
An instrument with a long blade and a handle at nac 
end, for shaving hoops, &c. 

SHAVE-GRASS, m. A plant; the Dutch rush, or scouring 
rush, of the genus eavisetum. 

SHAVED, pp. Pared; made smooth with a razor or other 
cutting instrument; fleeced. 

SHAVE'LING, n. A man shaved; a friar or religious.— 
Spenser ; [in contempt.) 

SHAVER, n. 1. One who shaves, or whose occupation is 
to shave. 2. One who is close in bargains, or a sharp 
dealer. 3. One who fleeces; a pillager; a plunderer. 

SHAVER, n. [Gipsy, tschabe or tschawo.] A boy or young 
man.—Halliwell (This word is still in common use in 
New England. 

SHAVING, ppr. Paring the surface with a razor or other 
sharp instrument; making smooth by paring; fleecing. 
SHAV'ING, n. 1. The act of paring the surface. 2. A thin 

slice pared off. 

SHAW, n. (Sax. scua, scwwa ; Sw. skugga; Dan. skove.) A 
thicket; a small wood or grove. [Local in England.) 
SHAW'-FOWL, n. {skaw and fowl.) The rcpresentation or 

ape of a fowl, made by fowlers to shoot at. 

SHAWL, n. A cloth of wool, cotton, silk, or hair, used by 
females as a loose covering for the neck and shoulders. 
Tt SHAWM, n. [Ger. schalmete.] A wind instrument of mu- 
sic, having much the form of the clarionet; now super- 
seded by the hautboy snd bassoon.—Com. Prayer.—Fo8. 

broke. (Written, also, shalm.) 

SHE, pronoun personal of the feminine gender. (Sax. seo; 
Goth. si; D. zy; Ger. sie] 1. A pronoun which is the 
substitute for the name of & female, and of the feminine 

nder; the word which refers to a female mentioned in 
the receding or following part of a sentence or discourse. 
9. She is sometimes used as a noun, for woman or female, 
-and in the plural; [but in contempt or in ludicrous lan- 
guage.) 3. She is used also in composition, for female, 
representing sex; as, a she-bear. 

SHEAD'NG, n. [G. scheiden ; Sax. sceadan.) In the Isle of 
Man, a riding, tithing, or division. 

SHEAF (sheef), ».; pl SuEAvES. [Sax. sceaf; D. schoof.) 
1. A quantity of the stalks of wheat, rye, Oats, or barley 
bound together ; a bundle of stalks or straw. 2. Any bun- 
dle or collection.—3. In mechanics, see SHEAVE. 

SHEAF, v. t. To collect and bind ; to make sheaves.—Shak. 

SHEAF’Y, a. Pertaining to or consisting of sheafs.—Gay. 

SHEAL. See SHEELING. 

t SHEAL, v. t. To shell or take off husks.—SAak. 

SHEAR, v. ¢.; pret. sheared ; pp. sheared or shorn. The old 
pret., shore, is entirely obsolete. (Sax. scearan, s , SCR 
ran; G. sckeren.] 1. To cut or clip something from the 
surface with an instrument of two blades. 2. To separate 
by shears. 3. To reap.—Gower ; [obs.] 

SHEAR, v. i. To deviate. See SHEER. 

SHEAR’-BILL, n. A water-fowl, the black skimmer. 

SHEAR'-STEEL, n. Steel prepared, by a peculiar process, 
for making clothiers' shears, scythes, &c.— Francis. 

SHEAR-W4-TER, n. 1. A web-footed water-fowl of the 

nus rkynchops; also called cut-water and black skimmer. 
ft takes its food by skimming along the surface of the wa- 
ter with its sharp and thin lower mandible plunged be- 
neath the surface. P. . 2 A name of certain web- 
P Oye sca-fowls, also called puffins, allied to the petrels - 

. Cyc. 

SHRARD, n. A shard or fragment. See SHARD. 

SHEARED, Clipped ; deprived of wool, hair, or nap by 
means of shears. k: 

SHEARER, n. One who shears.— Milton. . 

SHEARING, ppr. Clipping; depriving of wool, hair, or nap 
by means of shears. 

SHEARING, n. The act of shearing. 

SHEAR'LING, n. A sheep that has been but once sheared. 

SHÉAR'MAN, n. One whose occupation is to shear cloth. 

SHEARS (sheerz), n. pl. [from the verb.] 1. An instru 
ment consisting of two biades with a bevel edge, movable 
on a pin, uscd for cutting cloth and other substances. The 
shears used by farriers, sheep shearers, &c., are made of a 
single piece of steel, bent round until the blades meet 
which opcn of themsclves, by the clasticity of thc meta: 
2. Wings; [obs.] 3. An engine for raising heavy weights, 


* Sos Synopsis À, E, I, &c., long.—XK, E, Y, &c, short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PRYY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK. 
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[see Syeers.] 4. The denomination of the age of sheep | SHEEPFOLD, x. [sheep and me A place where sheep 


the cutting of the tecth ; [local.] 

SHEAT. See SHEET. 

SHEAT~FISH, n. (G. scheide.) A large fresh-water fish of 
nie gcnus stlurus, with a long, thick, slimy body, without 
scales. 

SHEATH, n. (Sax. sceath, scethe; G. scheide; D. scheede.) 
1. A case for the reception of a sword or other long and 
slender instrument; a scabbard.—2. In botany, a mem- 
brane investing a stem or branch, as in grasses. 3. Any 
thin covering tor defense; the wing-case of an insect. 

BHEATH-WINGED, a. [sheath and wing.) Having cases 
for covering the wings.— Brown. 

BHEATHE, v. t. 1. To put into a case or scabbard. 2. To 
inclose or cover with a sheath or case. 3, To cover or line. 
4. To obtund or blunt, as acrimonious or sharp particles. 
5. To fit with a sheath. —Shak. 6. To case or cover with 

boards or witb sheets of copper.— To sheathe the sword, a 

A urative phrase, to put an end to war or enmity ; to make 


e. 

SHEATHED, pp. 1. Put in a sheath; inclosed or covered 
with a case; covered; lined; invested with a membrane. 
—2, a. In botany, vagiríate ; invested with a sheath. i 

SHEATHER, n. One who sheathcs. 

SHEATHING, ppr. Putting in a sheath ; inclosing in a case; 
covering: lining; investing with a membrane. 

SHEATHING, n. The casing or covering of a ship's bottom 
and sides; or the materials for such covering. 

SHEATH'LESS, a. Without a sheath or case for covering ; 
unshcathed.— Percy's Masque. 

SHEATH'Y, a. Forming a sheath or case.— Brown. 

SHEAVE, n. In seamen's language, a wheel in a block, rail, 
mast, yard, &c., on which the rope works. 

t SHZAVE, v. t. To bring together ; to collect. 

ISHÉAVED,a. Made of straw.—Shak. 

SH£ÉAVE-HOLE, n. A channel cut in a mast, yard, or otd 
er timber, in which to fix a sheave.— Mar. Dict. 

SHE-CHINAH. See SHERINAH. 

T SHECK'LA-TON, w. (Fr. ciclaton.] A kind of gilt leather. 

SHED, v. t. ; pret. and pp. shed. (Sax. scedan.] 1. To cause 
or suffer to flow out. 2. To let fall; to cast. 3. To scat- 
ter; to emit; to throw off; to diffuse. [The uliar 
ense of this word is, to cast off something that belongs to 
he body, either a substance or a quality. Applied to ani- 
mals and plants, it expresses a periodical casting off of a 
natural covering.) 

SHED, v. ë To let fall its parts.— Mortimer. 

SHED, n. (Sax. sced; Sw. skydd.) 1. A slight building; a 
covering of timber and boards, &c., for shelter against rain 
and the inclemencies of weather; a poor house or hovel. 
—2. In composition, effusion, as in blood-shed. 

SHED, v. . To keep off; to prevent from entering. 

SHED'DER, n. One who sheds or causes to flow out. 

SHED'DING, ppr. Effusing; causing to flow out; letting 
fall; casting; throwing off; sending out; diffusing. 

SHED'DING, n. 1. That which is cast off. 2. The act of 
casting off or out. 

SPEM NG, ^is See SHIELING. Bright; gli ú 

; ta, (Sax. scene, scen. t; glittering; showy. 
SHEENY,§ —Fairfaz. l : 5 "T 
DHERA n. ud nd p MX M sae B 

, R. sing, an . (Sax. sceap, scep; G. schaf; D. 

he i reis animal vcn genus oris à In t,a 
silly felow.—3. Figuratively, 's people are called sheep. 

t SHEEP-BITE, v. t. To practice petty theft. 

! SHEEP'-BIT-ER, x. One who practices petty thefts. 

gHEEP'-€OT, n. A small inciosure for sheep; a pen. 

SHEEP'S-ETVE (-D, n. [sheep and eye.) A modest, diffident 
look, such as lovers cast at their mistresses.— Dryden. 

SHEEP'S'-HEAD (-hed), n. (sheep and head.) A fish caught 
on the shores of Connecticut and of Long Ísland, so named 
from the shape of its head. It is allied to the gilt-head and 
sea-bream. 

SHEEP’-HOOK, n. A hook fastened to a pole, by which 
shepherds lay hold on the legs of their sheep. 

SHEEP-MAR-KET, n. A place where sheep are sold. 

SHEEP-NIS-TER, n. [ and master] A feeder of 
sheep; one who has the care of shéep. 

SHEEP’-SHANK, *. Among seamen, a peculiar kind of knot 
in a rope, made to shorten it temporarily.— Totten. 

SHEEP-SHEAR-ER, n. One who shears sheep. 

SHEEP-SHEAR-ING, n. 1. The act of shearing sheep. 2 
The time of shearing sheep; also, a feast made on that oc- 
casion. 

SHEEP'-SKIN, n. The skin of a sheep; or leather pre- 
pared from it. 
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are collected or confined.— 

SHEEP'ISH, a. 1. Like a sheep; bashful; timorous to ex: 
cemi over-modest; meanly diffident. 2. Pertaining to 
sheep. 

SHEEP'ISH-LY, adv. Bashfully; with mcan timidity. 

SHEEPISH-NESS, n. Bashíulness; exccesive modcaty or 
diffidence ; mean timorousncss.— Herbert. 

SHEER, a. (Sax. scir, scyr ; G. schier; Dan. skier.] 1. Pure, 
clear; separate from any thing foreign ; unmingled. - 
Shak. 2. Clear; thin. 

t SHEER, adv. Clean; quite; at once.— Milton. 

I SHEER, v. (. To shcar.—Dryden. 

SHEER, v. i 1. In seamen's language, to decline or deviave 
from the line of the proper course, as a ship when not 
steered with steadiness. 2. To slip or move aside.— To 
sheer off, to turn or move aside to a distance.— To sheer up, 
to turn and approach to a place or ship. 

SHEER, n. 1. The longitudinal curve or bend of a ship's 
deck or sides. 2. The position in which a ship is some- 
times kept at single anchor, to keep her clear of it. 

SHEER'-HULK, n. An old ship of war cut down to the 
lower deck and fitted with sheers or apparatus to fix or 
take out the masts of other ships. 

t SHEER'LY, adv. At once; quite; absolutely. 

SHEERS, n. p. An engine consisting of two or more pleces 
of timber or poles, fastened together near the top; used 
for raising hcavy weights. 

SHEET, n. [Sax. sceat, sceta, scyta ; L. scheda.] 1. A broad 
pu of cloth used as a part of bed-furniture next to the 

ody. 2. A broad piece of pare as it comes from the 
manufacturer. 3. A piece of paper printed, folded, and 
bound, or formed into a book. 4. Any thing expanded. 
—5. Sheets, ple a book or pamphlet. 6. A sail. 

SHEET, n. [Fr. ecoute; Sp., Port. escota.) In nautical lan- 
guage, a rope fastened to one or both the lower corners 
of a sail, to extend and retain it in a particular situation. 

SHEET, v. t, 1. To furnish with sheets; (rare.] 2. To fold 
in a sheet; [rare.] 3. To cover, as with a sheet; to cover 
with something broad and thin. 

SHEET-AN€H-OR, n. 1. The largest anchor of a ship, on 
which, in cases of extremity, its safety dcpends. 2. The 
chief support; the last refuge for mey 

SHEET'-€OP-PER, n. Copper in broad, thin plates. 

SHEET-I.RON, n. Iron in sheets, or broad, thin plates. 

SHEET-LEAD (-led), n. Lead in ehcets. 

SHEETING, n. A kind of linen or cotton cloth fit for mak- 
ing bed-sheets. 

SHEIK (sheek or shāke. The latter is more nearly the pro- 
nunciation of Arabic scholars), n. Among the Arabians 
and Moors, an old man; and hence, a chief; a lord; a 
man of eminence. Also written sheikh. 

SHEK'EL, n. [Heb.] An ancient weight and coin among 
the Jews and other nations of the same stock, equal to 20 
gerahe. In weight it was about half an ounce avoirdupois. 
Some have valued it at about 2s. 34d. sterling; but late 
writers make it ncarly 2s. 73d. sterling, or about 60 cents. 


—P. Cyc.— Winer. 

SHE-KTNAH, n. In Jewish history, that miraculous light or 
visible glory which was a symbol of the Divine presence. 
—Encyc. Am. 

SHELD, a. Speckled. 

SHELD'A-FLE (-a-fl), ?*. A chaffinch. This word is also 


SHELD'A-PLE (-a-pl) § written shell-apple. 

SHELDRAKE, n. aquatic fowl, an elegant species of 
duck, much esteemed for food. 

SHEL'DU€K, n. A species of wild duck. See SHELDRAKE. 

SHELF, n.; pl. SHELVES. (Sax. scylf.) 1. A board or plat- 
form of boards or planks, elevated above the floor, and 
fixed or set horizontally on a frame, or contiguous to a 
wall, for holding vessels, utensils, books, and the like. 9. 
A sand-bank in the sen, or a rock or ledge of rocks.—3. In 
mining, a stratum lying in a very even manner ; a flat, 
projecting layer of rock.—Hebert. 

SHELF'Y, a. 1. Full of shelves; abounding with sand. 
banks or rocks. 2. Hard; firm; (elo 

SHELL, n. je scyl, scyll, scel.) 1. The hard or stony 
covering of certain fruits; the testaceous or crustaccous 
covering of certain animals. 2. The outer coat of an egg. 
3. The outer part of a house unfinishcd. 4. A coarser 
kind of coffin.—Smart. 5. An instrument of music, like 
testudo in Latin. 6. The outer frame or case of a block. 
—Totten. 7. Outer or superficial part. 8. A hollow sphere 
of iron, which, being filled with gunpowder and fired from 
a mortar or howitzer, bursts into pieces; a bomb.—Fossts 
shells, shells dug from the earth. 


SHEEP'S-SORREL, x. An herb, rumez acetosella, growing | SHELL, v. t. 1. To strip or break off the shell; or to take 


naturally on poor, dry, gravelly soil.—Loudon. 
SHEEP’-STEAL-ER, n. (sheep and steal.) One who steals 


sheep. 
SHEEP-STEAL-ING, n. The act of stealing sheep. 


out of the shell. 2, To separate from the enr. i 
SHELL, v. í. 1. To fall off, as a shell, crust, or exterior 
coat. 9. To cast the shell or exterior covering. 8. To be 
di from the husk. 


SHEEP-WALK (-wawk), x. [skeep and walk.) Pasture for | SHELL'-BXRK, n. A species of hickory whose bark is loose 


sheep; a place where sheep feed.— Müton. 
DOVE ;—BYLL, UNITE ;—AN"GER. 


and peeling; shag-bark. 
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BHELL -FISH, s. A tcstaccous mollusk whose external 
covcring consists of a shell, as clams, oystcrs, &c. 

SHELL'-MXRL, x. A deposit of shells which have been 
disintcgratcd into a gray or white pulverulent mass. 

SHELL'-MEAT, n. Food consisting of shell-tish. 

SHELL’-WORK (-wurk), a. Work composcd of shclls or 
adorned with them.— ape. 

SHEL'LAO, 2. The resin lac spread into thin plates, aft- 

SHELL'-LAC, § er being melted and strained.— Ure. 

SHELLED (sheld), pp. or a Deprived of the shell; also, 
separated from thc ear. 

SHELLING, ppr. 1. Taking off the shell; casting the cov- 
ering. 2 Se ting from the car. 

SHELLS, s. p. The bushs or cnvclopes of the nuts of the 
cacao-tree, a decoction of which, in boiling water, is used 
as a substitute for chocolate, cccoa, &c.— M' Culloch. 

SREDIN a. 1. Abounding with shells. 2. Consisting of 
sneus. 

SHELTER, n. (Sw. skyla ; Dan. skiul.) 1. That which cov- 
ers or defends from injury or annoyance. 2. The state of 
being covered and protected. 3. He who defends or guards 
from danger; a protector. Pe. lxi.i—Syn. Asylum; ref- 
uge; retreat; covert; sanctuary; protection; defense; 
security. 

SHEL'TER, v. t. 1. To cover from violence, injury, annoy- 
ance, or attack. 2. To defcnd; to protect from danger; 
to secure or render safe; to harbor. 3. To betake to cov- 
er or a safe place. 4. To cover from notice; to disguise 
for protection. 

SHEL'TER, v.i To take shelter.— Milton. . 

SHEL'TER ED, pp. or a. Covered from injury or annoy- 
ance; defended; protected. 

CHET MANG, ppr. Covering from injury or annoyance ; 

rotec 

8 ELTER LESS, a. Destitute of shelter or protection; 
without home or refuge.— Rowe. 

SHEL'TER-Y.a. Affording shelter.— White. [Little used.) 

SHEL'TIE, n. A Shetland pony.— Buchanan. 

t SHELVE (shelv), v. t. To place on a shelf or on shelves. 

SHELYE (shelv), v. £ (Sax. scylfan.] To incline; to be 
sloping. 

SHELV'ING, ppr. ora. Inclining; sloping; having declivity. 

SHELV'Y, a. Full of rocks or sand-banks; shallow. 

SHEMTTE, n. A descendant of Shem. 

SHEN-ITIE, a. Pertaining to Shem, the son of Noah.—The 
Shemitic languages are the Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, He- 
brew, Samaritan, Ethiopic, and Old Phenician. 

SHENTT-ISN, n. The system or peculiar forms of the 
Shemitic languages. 

T SHEND, v. t. ; pret. and pp. shent. (Sax. scendan ; D. schen- 
b 1. To injure, mar, or spoil. 2. To blame, reproach, 

revile, degrade, disgrace. 3. To overpower or surpass.— 


nser. 

1SHENT: pp. Injured; blamed; ede P 

BHÉ£'OL, n. (Heb.] The place of dep spirits; Hades. 

SHEP'HER (shep perd n. (Sax. sceap-heard or hyrd.] 1. 
A man employed in tending, fecding, and guarding sheep 
in the pasture. 2. A swain; a rural lover. 3. The pastor 
of a parish, church, or congregation.—God and Christ are, 
in Scripture, denominated shepherds, as they lead, protect, 
and govern their people, and provide for their welfare. 

SHEP ‘HERD-ES8S8, n. A woman who tends sheep; hence, 
a rural lass.—Sidney. 

BHEP'HERD-ISH, a. Resembling a shepherd; suiting a 
shepherd ; pastoral; rustic.— Sidney. 

BHEP'HERD-ISM, n. Pastoral life or occupation. 

SHEP'HERD-LY, a. Pastoral; rustic.— Taylor. 

SHEPHERD’S NEE'DLE, ». An annual plant of the genus 
scandiz; Venus's comb. 

SHEPHERD'S POUCH, ? *. An annual cruciferous plant 

SR BERDE PURSE, of the genus capsella ( 

n.). 

SHEPHERD'S ROD, n. A plant; teasel. 

SHEP'HERD'S STAFF, n. A plant of the tease] kind. 

* BHER'BET, s. (Pers.] A drink composed of water, lem- 
on-juice, and sugar, sometimes with perfumed cakes dis- 
solved in it, with an effusion of some drops of rose-water 
or other ingredients, to give it an agreeable taste.—P. Cyc. 

BHERD,n. A fragment; as, pot skerd ; usually written shard, 

SHERIF, in. An Arabic word, which means noble, il 

SHER'EEF,$ tustrious, givcn, in Arabia, Egypt, and Bar- 
bary, as a title to the descendants of Mohammed. The 
chief magistrate of Mecca, &c., has this title. — P. Cyc. 
This word is also written scherif and sherriffe. 

SHERIFF, n. (Sax. scir-gerefa. This word, from its dcriva- 
tion, would more properly be written skerif.] An officer 
in each county to whom is intrusted the execution of the 


BHERTFF-DOM, |% hs office or Juridiction a 
BHERTFF-SHIP, none of these are now 
BHERIFF-WICK,} ws) See Suarevanry. 


ws. 
s |" The office or jurisdiction of sheriff. 
SHER'RY, n. (sometimes written skerris.) A strong wine 
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of a dcep amber color, and having, wlien good, an arumat 
ic odor; so callcd from Xeres, near Cadiz, in Spain, where 
it is made. 

SHEW (shd), ) 

SHEW ED (shédc), > Ses SHow, SHOWED, SHOWN. 

SHEWN (shéae). ) 

SHEW'-BREAD (shó-brcd). See SHOW-BREAD. 

SHEW"ER (shó'er), n. Onc who shows. See SHOWER. 

SHEW'"ING (shüing). See SHOWING. 

SHYAH. See SHIITES. 

SHIB'BO-LETH, x. (Heb.) 1. A word which was madc the 
criterion by which to distinguish the Ephraimites from the 
Gileadites. 2. The criterion of a party ; or that which 
distinguishes one party from another.— South. 

SHIDE, n. (Sax. sceadan.) A piece split off; a cleft; a 

lece ; a billet of wood; a splinter. (Local in England.) 

SHIE (shh, v. t. To throw ; as, to skie a stone; often spelled 
shy. —Halliwell. [Various dialects.) 

SHIELD (sheeld), n. (Sax. scyld; D. G. schild.) 1. A broad 
piecc of defensive armor; a buckler; used in war for the 
protection ofthe body. 2 Defense; shelter; protection; 
or the pcrson who defends or protects.—3. In heraldry, the 
escutcheon or field on which are placed the bearings in 
coats of arms.—4. In botany, a name given to the little col- 
ored cups or lines with a hard disk, surrounded by a rim. 
and containing the fructification of lichens.— Lindley. 

SHIELD, v.t. 1. To cover, as with a shield; to cover from 
danger; to defend ; to protect; to secure from assault or 
injury. 2 To ward off; to defend against. 

SHIELDED, pp. Covered, as with a shield; defended; 

rotected. 

SHIELDING. ppr. Covering, as with a shield; defending 
from attack or injury ; protected. 

SHIELD'/LESS, a. Destitute of a shield or of protection. 

SHIELD’LESS-LY, adv. Without protection. 

SHIELD’LESS-NESS, n. Destitution of a shield or of pro- 


tection. 

SHIFT, v. i (Sax. scyftan ; D. schiften; Dan. skifte) 1. 
To move; to change pue or position. 2. To change its 
direction; to vary. 3. To change; to give place to other 
thinge. 4. To change clothes, particularly the under gar- 
ment or chemise. 5. To resort to expedients for a liveli- 
hood, or for accomplishing a purpose. 6. To practice in- 
direct methods. 7. To seek methods of safety. 8. To 
change place. 

SHIFT, v. t. 1. To change; to alter. 2. To transfer from 
one place or position to another. 3. To put out of the way 
by some expedient. 4. To change, as clothes. 5. To dress 
in fresh clothes.— To shift about, to turn quite round, to a 
contrary side or opposite point.—To shift of. 1. To de 
lay; to defer. 2 To put away. 

SHIFT, n. 1. A change; a turning from one thing to anoth. 
er; hence, an ex nt tried in difficulty ; one thing tried 
when another fails.—9. In a bad sense, mean refuge ; last 
resource or alternative. 3. Fraud; artifice; expedient to 
effect a bad purpose; or an evasion ; a subterfuge; a trick _ 
to escape detection or evil. 4. A woman's under garment; 
a chemise. 

SRE TED; pp. Changed from one place or porition to an- 
othcr. 

SHIFTER, n. 1. One who shifts; the person who plays 
tricks or practices artifice.—2. In ships, a person e yed 
to assist the ship's cook in washing, stceping, and shifting 
the salt provisions. 

SHIFTING, ppr. or a. cn pace or position ; resort- 
ing from one expedient to another. 

SHI NG, n. Act of shifting. 

SHIFTING-LY, adv. By shifts and changes ; deceitfully. 
SHIFT'LESS, e. Destitute of expedients, or not resorting 
to successful expedients ; wanting means to act or live. 

SHIFT'LESS-LY, adv. In a shiftless manner. 

SHIFT'LESS-NESS, n. A state of being shiftless. 

SHYTTES, n. pl. [berettes ; from shich, heresy.] That branch 
of the Mohammedans to which the Persians belong. They 
reject the first three caliphs, and consider Ali as being the 
first and only rightful successor of Mohammed. "They do 
not acknowledge the Sunna or body of traditions respecting 
Mohammed as any part cf the Iaw, and on these accounts 
are treated as heretics by the Sunnites, or orthodox Mo 
hammedans.—P. Cyc. 

SHILF, n. jo: schilf, sedge.) Straw.—Tooke. 

tSHILL. To skell. 

SPDR v.t. To putunder cover; to sheal. [Not in use, o 


SHIL-LALY, 22. An oaken sapling or cudgel, said to i» 

SHIL-LA'LAH, ; from a wood in Ireland of that name, fs 
meos or its oaks.—Grose. (Iriek) Also spclled shillely 
8 : 

SHILLING, n. [Sax. scil, scilling; G. shiling; D. schel 
ling; Sw. Dan. skilling.) An English silver coin anr. 
money of account, equal to twelve pencc, or the twenti- 
eth part of a pound. The English shilling, or shilling ster- 

ling, is equal to about 23 cents. The shilling used as mon 
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ey of account in the New England States and Virginia ia 
equal to 168 cents; in New York and North Carolina it is 
equal to 19] cents. 

SHIL'LY-SHAL'LY, s. (Russ. skalyu, to n the fool) 
Foolish trifling; irresolution. (Vulgar. Fh word has 
probably been written shill-I-shall-I from an ignorance of 
its origin. 

SHYLY. See SHYLY. 

SHIM, n. A tool used in tillage, to break down the land or 
to cut it up and elear it of wceds.— Farm. Encyc. 

I SHIN'MER, v. i. (Sax. scymrian ; G. schimmern ; D. sckem- 
eren.] To gleam; to giisten.—Chaucer. 

SHIN, n. (Sax. scina, pd ; G. schiene) The fore-part of 
the lec, particularly of the human leg. 

SHINE, v. £; pret. shined or shone; pp. shined or shone. 
(Sax. scinan; G. scheinen.) 1. To emit rays of light; to 
give light with steady radiance ; to exhibit brightness or 
splendor.— Shining differs from sparkling, glistening, glit- 
tering, ns it usually implies a steady radiation or emission 
of ent, whereas the latter words usually imply irregular 
or interrupted radiation. This distinction is not always 
observed, and we may say that the fixed stars shine, as 
well as sparkle; but we never say the sun or the moon 
sparkles. 2. To be bright; to be lively and animated; to 
be brilliant. 3. To be unclouded. 4. To be glossy or 
Miis as silk. 5. To be gay or splendid. 6. To be beau- 
if 7. To be eminent, conspicuous, or distinguished. 8. 
To give light, real or figurative. 9. To manifest glorious 
excellences.—Ps. 1xxx. 10. To be clearly published —Is., 
ix. 11. To be conspicuously displayed; to be manifest.— 
To cause the face to shine, to be propitious, Num., vi.— 
Syn. To radiate; beam; gleam; glare; glisten; glitter; 
sparxle; coruscate. 

SHINE, n. 1. Fair weather. 2. Brightness; splendor; lus- 
tre; gloss. 

SHINER, n. 1. A small fresh-water fish of the minnow kind, 
so called from its shining appearance.—Storer. 2. A cant 
name for bright pieces of money; [vulgar.] 

SHYNESS. See SHYNESS. 

SHIN*"GLE (ehinggl), n. (G. schindel ; L. scindula.] 1. A 
thin board sawed or rived for covering buildings, and hav- 
ing one end thicker than the other. 2. Round, water- 
worn, and loose gravel and pebbles, or a collection of 
roundish stones on shores and coasts.— Shingle ballast is 
ballast composed of gravel. 

SHIN’GLE (shing'gl) v. t. To cover with shingles. 

SHIN*GLE-ROOF ED (shing'gl-rooft), a. Having a roof cov- 
ered with shingles.—Blackwood. 

SHIN"GL ED (shing’gld), pp. or a. Covered with shingles. 

BHIN*GLES, n. [L. cingulum.] A kind of herpes which 

reads around the body like a girdle; an eruptive disease. 

SHIN"GLING, ppr. Covering with shingles. 

SHIN*GLING, n. The act of covering with shingles; a cov- 
ering of shingles. 

SHIN"GLY, a, Abounding with gravel or shingle. 

SHINTNG, ppr. 1. Emitting light; beaming; gleaming. 2. 
a. Characterized by brightness or radiance. 3 Distin- 
guished; conspicuous.—SyvN. Glistening; bright; radi- 
ant; resplendent; effulgent; lustrous; brilliant; glitter- 
ing; splendid; illustrious. 

SHINING, 2. Effusion or clearness of light, brightness. 

SHINING-NESS, n. Brightness; splendor.— Spenser. 

SHINY, a. Bright; luminous; clear; unclouded. 

SHIP, as a termination, denotes etate or office, as in lordship. 

SHIP. Sce SHAPE. . 

SHIP, n. (Sax. scip, scyp; D. schip; G. schif.) In a general 
sense, 8 large vessel adapted to navigation, or floating on 
water by means of sails.—In an appropriate sense, a build- 
ing of a structure or form fitted for navigation, furnished 
with a-bowsprit and three masts, a main-mast, a fore-mast, 
and a mizzen-mast, each of which is composed of a lower- 
mast, a top-mast, and top-gallant-mast, and square-rigged. 

—A ship of the line is usually a vessel of war of the rate 
of 74 guns or more.—Armed ship, in English usages of 
war, a private ship taken into the service of the govern- 
ment in time of war, and armed and equipped like a ship 
of war.— Brande. 

BHIP, v. t. (Sax. scipian.] 1. To put on board of a ship or 
vessel of any kind. 2. To transport in a ship; to convey 
by water. To engage for service on board of a ship ; 
as, to ship seamen. 4. To receive into a ship or vessel. 
> To fix any thing in its place; as, to ship the tiller.— 

otten. 

BHIE, v. i To engage for service on board of a ship.— 

otten. 

SHIP'-BOY, n. A boy who serves on board of a ship. 

SHIP'-BRO-KER n. A broker who procures insurance and 

erforms other business for ships. 

SHIP'-BUILD-ER (-bild-er) n. A man whose occupation is 
to construct ships and other vessels ; a naval architect; a 
sbiowright. 

SHIF-BUILD-ING (-bild-ing), n. Naval architecture ; the 
art of constructing vessels for navigation. 
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SHIP-CAR'PEN-TER, n. A shipwright; a carpenter that 
SHIP-C HANDL ER MT One wh 
- - *. One who deals in cordage, canv 
and other furniture of shipe. S 

SHIP-HOLD-ER, n. The owner of a ship or of shipping. 

SHIP-MAS-TER, 2. (ship and master.) The captain, mas 
ter, or commander of a ship.—Jonad, L 

SHIP-MÓN.EY (-mun-ne), n. {ship and money.) In English 
histery, an imposition formerly chargcd on the porta, 
towns, cities, boroughs, and counties of England, for pro- 
viding and furnishing certain shipe for the king's service. 
The attempt made by Charles I. to revive and enforce this 
imposition was resistcd by John Hampden, and was one 
of the causes which led to the dcath of Charles. 

SHIP’-OWN-ER, x. The owner of a ship or ships. 

SHIP-SHAPE, adv. In a scamen-ike manner; hence, 
popa according to uiage >To, 

SHIP'BOARD, adv. ed and board.) 1. To go on ship. 
board or a shipboard, is to go aboard ; to enter a ship ; to 
embark. 2. «. The plank of a ship; (obs.] 

SHIP'LESS, a. Destitute of ships.—Gray. 

t SHIP'MAN, n. [ship and man.) A scaman or sailor. 

SHIP'MATE, n. A term applied to sailors who serve in the 
same ship. 

SHIP'MENT, n. 1, Tbe act of putting any thing on board 
of a ship or other vessel; embarkation. 2. The goods or 
things shipped, or put on board of a ship or other vessel 

SHIPPED (shipt), pp. Put on board of a ship or vessel; 
received on board. 

t SHIP'PEN, n. (Sax. scipen.] A stable; a cow-houee. 

SHIP'PER, n.. One who places goods on board a ship for 
transportation. 

SHIPPING, ppr. 1. Putting on board of a ship or vessel, 
receiving on board. 2. a. Relating to ships.—Sáipping 
articles, articles of agreement between the captain of & 
vessel and the seamen on board, in respect to the amount 
of huis length of time for which they are shipped, &c. 
— Bouvier. 

SHIP'PING, n. Ships in general; ships or vessels of any 
kind for navigation.— To take shipping, to embark; to en» 
ter on board a ship or vessel for conveyance or passage. 

SHIP'S-HUS'BAND, n. One who attends to the requisite 
repairs of a ship while in port, and does all the othcr nec- 
essary acts preparatory to a voyage.— Bouvier. 

SHIP' WRECK (-rek), n. [ship and wreck.) 1. The destruc- 

tion of a ahip or other vessel by being cast ashore or bro 

ken to pieces by striking against rocks, shoals, and the like. 

2. The parts of a shattered ship; [unusual] 3. Destruc- 


tion. 

SHIPAVRECK, v.t. 1. To destroy by running ashore or on 
rocks or sand-banks. 2. To suffer the perils of being cast 
away ; to be cast ashore with the loss of the ship. 

SHI REEK ED (-rekt), pp. or a. Cast ashore; dashed 
upon the rocks or banks; destroyed. 

8 NV RIGHT (-rite), v. One whose occupation is to con- 
struct ships; a builder of ships or other vessels. 

* SHIRE or SHYRE, x. (Sax. scir, scire, scyre.) In England, 
a division of territory, otherwise called a county.—In the 
United States, the corresponding division of a state is call- 
ed a county, but we retain shire in the compound kalf- 
shire. 

* SHIRE-MOTE or SHYRE'-MOTE, n. (Sax. scyr-gemote.} 
Anciently, in England, the county court; sheriff's turn 
or court.— Blackstone. 

SHIRK, v.t. or & To avoid or get off from ; to slink away. 
—Smart. [(VWulgar.] See, also, SHARK. 

SHIRK, n. One who seeks to avoid duty; ono who lives 
by shifts and tricks. See SHARK. 

SHIRK'ING, n. A living by shifts and tricks. See SHARK. 

SHIRL, a different spell of shorl. Sce SHORL. 

SHIRLEY, n. A bird, called by some the greater bullfinck. 

SHIRRED (shurd), a. A term applied to articles having 
lines or cords inserted between two pieces of cloth, as the 
lines of India rubber in shirred suspenders. 

SHIRT (shurt), n. [Dan. skiorte; Sw. skiorta.) A loose gar- 
ment of linen, cotton, or other material, worn by men and 
boys next the body. 

SHIRT (shurt), v.t. To cover or clothe, as with a shirt. 2 
To change the shirt and put on a clean one. 

SHIRT ING, ppr. Covering with a shirt. 

SHIRTING, x. Cloth for shirts. 

SHIRTLESS, e. Wanting a shirt.—Pope. 

SHIST. See ScursT. 

SHITTAH, ?». [Heb.] In Scripture, a sort of precious wood 
SHIT'TIM, $ used in the construction of tne tabernaca, 
supposed to have been the wood of a ies of acacia. 
SHITTLE, a. Wavering; unsettled. [Not used, or local.] 

SHITTLE-CO€K. See SHUTTLE-COCK. 

SHITTLE-NESS, n. Unsettledness; inconstancy. [Rare] 

* SHIVE, n. (Dan. scÀyf ; G. scheibe.] 1. Aslice; 8 thin cut 
—Shak.; (obs.] 2. A thin, ñexible piece cut off.—Boyl« ; 

obs.]| 3. A little piece or fragment; as, the shires of flax. 

SHIVER, n. (G. schiefer, schicfern.] 1. In mineralogy, a 
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variety of blue slate—2. In seamen's language, a little 
wheel; a shcave. 

SHIV'ER, v.t. 1. To break into many small pieces or splin- 
ters; to shatter ; to dash to pieces by a blow.—9. Among 
seamen, to shake in the wind ; [applied to sails ;) as, “ shiver 
the mizzen-top-saiL"— Totten. 

SHIV'ER, v. 1. To fall at once into many small pieces or 
parts. 2. To quake; to tremble; to shudder; to shake, 
as with cold, ague, fear, or horror. 3. To be affected with 
a thrilling sensation, like that of chilliness. 

SHIV'ER, w. 1. A small piece or fragment into which a 
thing breaks by any sudden violence. 2. A slice; asliver. 

SHIV'ER-SPAXR, n. (G. schiefer-spath.) A carbonate of 
lime; called, also, slate-spar. 

&8HIV'ERED, pp. Broken or dashed into small pieces. 

SHIV'ER-ING, ppr. or a. 1. Breaking or dashing into small 

leces 2 Quaking; trembling; shaking, as with cold or 


ear. 

S8HIV'ER-ING, n. 1. The act of breaking or dashing to 
pieces; division; severance. 92. A trembling; a shaking 
with cold or fear. 

SHIV’ER-ING-LY, adv. With shivering, or slight trembling. 

SHIV’ER-Y,a. Easily falling into many pieces ; not firmly 
cohering ; inconipact. 

SHOAD, n. Among miners, a train of metallic stone mixed 
with rubbish, which serves to direct them in the discovery 
of mines. 

SHOAD'-STONE, n. A small stone or ent of ore 
made smooth by the action of water passing over it.— 
Halliwell. 

SHOAL, 2. (Sax. sceol.] 1. A great multitude assembled ; 
& crowd; athrong. 2. A place where the water of a riv- 
er, lake, or sea is shallow or of little depth; a sand-bank 
or bar; a shallow. 

SHOAL, v. £ 1. To crowd; to throng; to assemble in a 
multitude. 2 To become more shallow. 

SHOAL, a. Shallow; of little depth ; as, shoal water. 

SHOALT-NESS, n. 1. Shallowness ; little depth of water. 
9. The state of abounding with shoals. 

SHOALY, a. Full of shoals or shallow places.—Dryden. 

SHGOAR, n. A prop. See SHORE. 

RHOÓAT, n. A youn nos. See SHOTE. 

SHO€RK, 2. (D. schok; T. choc] 1. A violent collision of 
bodies, or the concussion which it occasions; a violent 
striking or dashing against. 2. Violent onset; conflict of 
contending armies or foes. 3. External violence. 4. Of- 
fense ; impression of disgust.—5. In electricity, the effect 
on the animal system of a discharge of the tluid from a 
charged body. 6. A pile or assemblage of sheaves of 
wheat, rye, &c. The number of sheaves varies from 12 
to 16. The latter is the number in New England.— Farm. 
Encyc. 7. [from shag.) A dog with long hair or shag. 

8HO€K, v. t. [D. schokken ; Fr. choguer.] 1. To shake by 
the sudden collision of à body. 2. To meet force with 
force ; to encounter. 3. To strike, as with horror or dis- 
gust; to cause to recoil, as from something odious or hor- 
rible.—Svw. To offend ; disgust ; disturb ; disquiet; af. 
 fright ; frighten ; terrify; appall; dismay. 

SHOCK, v. i. To collect sheaves into a pile; to pile 
sheaves. 

SHO€K’-HEAD-ED, a. Having a thick and bushy head of 
hair.— Booth. ° 

SHOCKED (shokt), pp. 1. Struck, as with horror ; offend- 
ed ; disgusted. 2. Piled, as sheaves. 

SHO€K'NG, ppr. 1. Shaking with sudden violence. 2 
Meeting in onset or violent encounter. 3. a. Striking, as 
with horror; causing to recoil with borror or disgust.— 
RYN. Appalling; terrifying ; frightful; dreadful; terrible; 
formidable ; disgusting; offensive. 

SHOEKTING-LY, adv. 
disguat. — Chesterfield. 

SHOCKITNG-NESSB, n. The state of being shocking. 

BHOD, for skoed, pret. and pp. of shoe. 

SHOE (shoo), n.; pl. SHOES (shooz). (Sax. sceo, sceog ; G. 
Schuh ; D. schoen.] 1. A covering for the foot, usually of 
leather, composed of a thick ics for the sole, and a 
thinner kind for the vamp and quarters. 2. A plate or 
rim of iron nailed to the hoof of a horse or an ox to de- 
fend it from inju 3. The plate of iron which is nailed 
to the bottom of the runner of a sleigh, or any vehicle that 
slides on the snow in winter. 4. A piece of timbcr fasten- 
ed with pins to the bottom of the runners of a sled, to pre- 
vent them from wearing, 5. The inclined piece at the 
bottom of a water-trunk or lead pipe for turning the 
course of the water, and discharging it from a building — 
Gilt, 6. Something in form of a shoc, or answering the 
purpose of a shoe. 7. A cover for defense.—Shoe of an 
S ackor a block of wood with a hole in it to contain the 

int of the bill while fishing the anchor, to prevent it 
Eon injuring the planks of the vessel.— Totten. 

BHOE (shoo), v. t. ; pret. and pp. shod. 1. To furnish with 
shoes ; to put shoes on. 2. To cover at the bottom. 

BHOE- BLACK, n. A person who cleans shoes. 


In a manner to strike with horror or 
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SHOE-BOY, n. [shoe and boy.) A boy who cleans enoes 

SHÜE-BU€R-LEÉ (shoo-buk-l), n. [shoe and buckle] à 
buckle for fastening thc shoe to the foot. 

SHOE’-LEATH-ER (-lcfh-er), n. Leather for shoes. 

SHOE-STRING, n. [shoe and string). A string uscd to fas 
ten a shoe to the foot. 

SHÜE'-TYE (shoo’-tf), n. (shoe and tye] A ribbon used fir 
fastening a shoe to the foot.—Hudibras. 

SHOE'TNG (shooting), ppr. Putting on shoes. 

SHOETING-HORN, n. 1. A horn used to facilitate the en 
trance of the foot into a narrow shoe. 2. Any thing by 
which a transaction is facilitated; any thing used as & 
medium ; [ín contempt.] 

SHUE'LESS, a. Destitute of shoes.—Dr. Addison. 

SHOEMAK-ER, n. [shoe and maker.] One whose. occupa 
tion or trade is to make shoes and boots. 

BHU'ER (shoo'er), n. One who fits shoes to the feet; one 
who furnishes or puts on shoes, as a er. 

t SHOG, for shock, a violent concussion.— Dryden. 

tSHOG, v. t. To shake; to agitate.— Carew. 

18HOG, v. £ To move off; to be gone; to jog. 

f SHOG'GING, w. Concuseion.—Harmar. 

t SHOG'GLE, v. & To shake; to joggle. 

SHOLE, n. (Sax. sceol. 
titude assembled. 

* SHONE, pp. of shine. 

SHOO, v. t. (G. scheuchen, to scare.] To scare; to drive 
away by frightening; hence, be gone. [A word used in 
scaring ay Jowls, but used in the imperative only.] 

SHOOK, pp. of shake. ; 

SHOOK, w. In commerce, shooks are casks of hogshead 
staves prepared for use ; also, boards fer boxes of sugar 
Pepa or fitted for use. 

SHOOK, v. t. To pack staves in casks. 

t SHOON, old pl. ot 8uor. 

SHOOT, v. t. ; pret. and pp. shot. The old participie skotten 
is obsolete. (Sax. sceotan, scytan ; G. schossen.) 1. To let 
fly and drive with force. 2. To discharge and cause to be 
driven with violence. 3. To send off witb force ; to dart. 
4. To let off; [used of the instrument.) 5. To strike with 
any thing shot 6. To send out; to push forth. 7. To 

ush out; to emit; to dart; to thrust forth. 8. To push 
orward ; to drive; to propel. 9. To push out; to thrust 
forward. 10. To pass through with swiftness. 11. To 
pene straight or fit by planing; [a workman's term.) 12. 

o ki) by a ball, arrow, or other thing shot. 13. To pase 
rapidly under by the force of a current; as, to shoot a 
bridge.— Totten. 

SHOOT, v.i. 1. To perform the act of discharging, sending 
with force, or driving any thing by means of an engine or 
instrument. 2. To germinate; to bud; tosprout; tosend 
forth branches. 3. To form by shooting, or by an arrange- 
ment of particles into spicule. 4. To be emitted, sent 
forth, or driven along. 5. To protuberate ; to be pushed 
out; to jut; to project. 6. To pass, as an arrow or point- 
ed instrument ; to penetrate. 7. To grow rapidly ; to be- 
come by rapid growth. 8. To move with velocity. 9. To 
feel a quick, darting pain.— To shoot ahead, to outstrip in 
running, flying. or n 

SHOOT, ». 1. The act of propelling or driving any thing 
with violence; the discharge of a fire-arm or bow. 2. The 
act of striking or endeavoring to strike with a missive 
weapon. 3. Á young branch. 4. A young swine which 
is shooting or growing up.—Holloway; [in New England 
pronounced skote.] 

SHOOTER, n. One who shoots; an archer ; a gunner. 

SHOOTING, ppr. or a. Discharging, as fire-arms ; sending 
or pushing out; germinating; branching; glancing, as 


SHOOTING, n. 1. The act of discharging fire-arms, or of 
sending an arrow with force; a firing. 2. Sensation of a 
quee glancing pain.—3. In sportsmanship, the act or prac 

ce of killing e with guns or fire-arms. 

SHOOTING-STAR, n. A fire-ball or meteor which darte 
across the sky with a transient light. Shooting-stars have 
been found to be more abundant at particular periods, the 
most remarkable of which are the 13th of November and 
the 9th or 10th of August —Olmsted. 

SHOOTY, a. Of equal growth or size.—Grose. 

SHOP, n. (Norm. schope; Sax. sceoppa.] 1. A building in 
which goods, wares, drugs, &c. are sold by retail. 2. A 
building in which mechanics work, and where they keep 
their manufactures for sale. 

SHOP, v. £ To visit shops for purchasing goods: used 
chiefly in the participle. 

SHOP-BoARP. n. A bench on which work is performed. 

SHOP-BOOK, n. (shop and book] A book in which ə 
tradesman keeps his accounts.— Locke. 

SHOP-KEEP-ER, n. A trader who sells goods in a shop ot 
by retail; in distinction from a merchant, or one who sella 
by wholesale.—Addison. 

SHOP-LIFT-ER, 2. One who steals any thing in a shop, oz 
takes goods privately from a shop. 


See Joa. 


See JOGGLE. 
A throng; a crowd; a great mul- 
SHOAL. 
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SHOP-LIFT-ING, n. Larceny committed in a shop; tbe 
stealing of any thing from a shop. 

SHOP-LIKE, a. Low; vulgar.—Ben Jonson. 

SHOR *. 1. A petty trader. 2. One who serves in 
a shop. 

t SHOPF, old pret. of shape. Shaped.—Spenser. 

SHOPPING, ppr. Visiting shope for the purchase of goods. 

SHOPPING, n, The act of visiting shops for the purchase 


of gooda. 

f SHORE, the old pret. of shear. 

SHORE, n. (Sax. score.) The coast or land adjacent to the 
Ocean or sea, or to a large lake or river. 

SHORE, n. The popular but corrupt pronunciation of sewer. 

BHORE, n. AS. ort. escora; D. schoor.) A prop or tim- 
ber placcd as a brace or support on the side of a building, 

SHORE eL 1. T b b 

v.t. 1. To prop; to support by a post or buttress. 
2. To set on shore. Shak. ; loba] 

SHORED, pp. Propped; supported by a prop. 

SHÖRE'LESS, a Having no shore or coast; of indefinite 
or unlimited extent.— Boyle. 

SH6RELING, } n. In England, the skin of a living sheep 

SHOR'LING, j shorn, as distinct from the moring, or 

" Se from i dead sheep. PT 
HOR'NG, ppr. Propping; supporting. 

SHORL, n. (Sw. skori] A mineral, black tourmaline. 

SHOR-LA’CEOUS (-shus), a. Like shori.. Kirwan. 

SHORL/'ITE, n. A variety of topaz of a greenish white or 
yellowish color; pycnite.— Dana. 

SHORN, pp. of shear. 1. Cut off. 2. Having the hair or 
wool cut off or sheared. 3. Deprived. 

SHORT, a. (Sax. sceort, scyrt ; G. kurz; D., Sw., Dan. kort ; 
Fr. comrt ; It. corto; L. curtus.) 1. Not long; not having 
great length or extension. 2. Not extended in time ; not 
of long duration. 3. Not of usual or sufficient len 
reach, or extent. 4. Not of long duration; repeated at 
emall intervals of time. 5. Not of adequate extent or 
quantity ; not reaching the point demanded, desired, or 
expected. 6. Deficient; defective; imperfect. 7. Not 
mA pap insufficient ; scanty: 8. Not sufficiently sup- 

Eed; scantily furnished. 9. Not far distant in time; 
uture. 10. Not fetching a compass, as in the phrase to 
turn short. 11. Not going to the point intended; as, to 
atop short. 12. Defective in quantity, 13. Narrow ; lim. 
ited; not extended; not large or comprehensive. 14. 
Brittle ; friable; breaking al! at once without splinters or 
shatters. 15. Not bending. 16. Abrupt; brief; pointed ; 
tulant ; severc.—T'o be short, to be scantily supplied.— 
o come short. 1. To fail; not to do what is demanded or 
expected. 2. Not to reach or obtain .—Rom., iii. 3. To 
; to be insufficient.— To cut short, to abridge; to con- 
tract.— To fall short. 1. To fail; to be inadequate or scan- 
ty. 2. To fail; not to do or accomplish. 3. To be less.— 
To stop short, to stop at once ; also, to stop without reach- 
ing the point intended.— To turn short. 1. To turn on the 
spot occupied ; to turn without making a compass.— T'o be 
taken short, to be seized with urgent necessity.—Jn short, 
in few words; briefly.—SxN. Brief; concise; compendi- 
ous; summary ; succinct; laconic. 

SHORT, n. A summary account.—SAak. 

SHORT, adv. Not long.—Dryden. 

SER v.t. 1l. To shorten. 2. v.i To fail; to decrease ; 


.] 

sHORY-BREATHED (short-bretht),a. Having shortbreath 
or quick respiration. 

SHORT-CAKE, 2. A soft and friable cake, in which butter 
or lard has been mixed with the flour.—Forby. 

SHORT-DAT-ED, a. Having little time to run. 

SHORT-DRAWN, a. Being of short breathing ; imper- 
fectly inspired, as breath. 

SHORT'-HAND, s. Short writing; a compendious method 
of writing ; otherwise called stenography. 

SHORT-JOINT-ED, a. [short and joint.) A horse is said to 
be short-jointed when the pastern is too short. 

SHORT-LIVED, a. (short and lire.] Not living or lasting 
long ; being of short continuance.— 

SHORT-RIB, n. One of the lower ribs; a rib shorter than 
the others, below the sternum ; a false rib. 

SHORT'-SIGHT (site), n. Short-sightedness; myopy ; vi- 
sion accurate only when the object is near.—Good. 

SHORT-SIGHTED (eite-), a. 1. Not able to see far; hav. 
ing limited vision. 2. Not able to look far into futurity ; 
not able to understand things deep or remote; of limited 
intellect. 

SHORT-SIGHTED-NESS, 2. 1. A defect in vision, con- 
sisting in the inability to see things at a distance. 2. De- 
fective or limited intellectual sight. 

SHORT-W£AIST-ED, a. Having a short waist. 

SHORT'-WIND-ED, a. [short and wind.) Affected with 
shortness of breath ; having a quick respiration. 

SHORT-WINGED, a. Having short wings. 

SHORT-WIT-TED, a. 
scanty intellect or judgment.—Hales. 
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Having little wit; not wise; of | SHOUL'DER- 
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SHORT'€OM-ING (Ckumhingy ^ 1. A failing of the usum 
roduce, quantity, or amount, as of a crop.— Chalmers. 2 
À failure of full performance, as of duty. 

SHORTEN (short), v.t. (Sax. scyrtan.] 1. To manke short 
in measure, extent, or time. 2. To abridge; to Icasen. 
3. To curtail 4. To contract; to lessen; to reduce or 
diminish in extent or amount. 5. To confine ; to restroin. 
6. To lop; to deprive. 7. To make paste short or friable 
with butter or lard. 

SHORTEN (short'n), v. £ 1. To become short or shorter. 
2. To contract. 

SHORTEN ED, pp. ora. Made short or shorter; abridged; 
contracted. i 

SHORT EN-ING, ppr. Making short or shorter; contracting. 

SHORT’EN-ING, n. 1. A making short or shorter. 2, 
Something used in cookery to make paste short or friable, 
as butter or lard.—Halliwell. 

SHORTLY, adve. 1. Quickly; soon; in a little time. 2. In 
few words; briefly. 

SHORTNER, n. He or that which shortens.—Swift. 

SHORTNESS, n. 1. The quality of being short in space 
or time; little length or little duration. 2 Fewness of 
words; brevity ; conciseness. 3. Want of reach or the 
power of retention. 4. Deficiency; imperfection ; limited 
extent. 

SHORTS, n. p. The bran and coarse part of meal in mix- 
ture.— Halliwell. 

SHORY, a. Lying near the shore or coast. (Little used.] 

SHOT, pret. and pp. of shoot. 

SHOT, n. (Sax. scyt; D. schoot, schot.) 1. The act of shoot- 
ing; discharge of a missile weapon. 2. A missile weap- 
on, particularly a ball or bullet. 3. Small globular masses 
of lead, used for killing birds and other emall animals. 4. 
The flight of a missile weapon, or the distance which it 

asses from the engine. 5. A marksman; one who prac- 
tices shooting; as,an excellent shot.— W. Irving. 6. A reck- 
oning ; charge or proportional share of expense at a tav 
ern, &c.—Shot of a cable, in seamen's language, the splicing 
of two cables together ; or the whole length of two cables 
thus united. 

SHOT, v. t. To load with shot over a cartridge; as, to shot 
the guns.— Totten, 

SHOT-BELT-ED, a. Wearing a belt carrying shot. 

SHOT-FREE, a. 1. Free from charge; exempted from any 
share ofexpense; scot-free. 2. Not to be injured by shot; 


ee) 3. npunished ; (obs.] 

SHOT-GAUGE, x. An instrument for measuring the diam- 
eter of round shot.— Totten. 

SHOT'-HOLE, x. A hole made by a bullet discharged. 

SHOTE, n. (Sax. sceota.] 1. A fish resembling the trout. 
2. A young hog, or a half-grown, unfatted hog.— Ainsworth ; 
see SuooT. 

SHOT'TED, pp. Loaded with shot over a cartridge, as 


8. 

sHOTTEN (shot’n), a. (from shoot.) 1. Having ejected the 
spawn. 2. Shooting into angles. 3. Shot out ot its sock 
et; dislocated, as a bone.—Shoten herring, a gutted her- 
ring dried for keeping ; hence, in contempt, a mean, mea- 

r fellow.—Shak.— Halliwell. 

t SHOUGH (shok), n. A kind of shaggy dog. See SHOCK. 

SHOULD (shood), the pret. of shall, but now used as an aux- 
lliary verb, either in the past timo or conditional present ; 
and it often denotes obligation or auy: 

SHOULDER (shöl'der), n. (Sax. sculdre, sculdor, sculder 
G. schulter ; D. schouder.) 1. The joint by which the arm 
of a human being, or the fore-leg of a quadruped, is con- 
nected with the body. 2. The upper joint of the fore-leg 
of an animal cut for the inarket. Shoulders, in the plu- 
ral, the upper part of the back.—1. Figuratively, support ; 
sustaining power; or that which elevates and sustains.— 
5. Among artificers, something like the human shoulder ; 
horizontal or rectangular protection from the body of a 
thing.—6. In fortification, angle of a bastion included 
between the face and flank.— Brande. 

SHOULDER, v. t. 1. To push or thrust with the shoulder; 
to push with violence. b To take upon the shoulder. 

SHOULVER-BELT, n. [shoulder and belt.) <A belt that 

asses across the shoulder.— Dryden. 

SHSULDER-BLADE, n. The bone of the shoulder, or 
blade-bone : called, by anatomists, scapula. 

t SHOULDER-€LAP-PER, n. One who claps another on 
the shoulder, or who uses grent familiarity. —Skak. 

SHSULDER-KNOT (shól'der-not), n. (shoulder and knot. 
An ornamental knot of ribbon or lace worn on the shoul- 
der; an epaulet. 

SHOUL'DER-SHOT-TEN, a. [shoulder and shot.] Strained 
in the shoulder, as a horse.—Shak. — š 

SHOUL/DER-SLIP, n. (shoulder and slip.) Dislocation of 
the shoulder or of the humerus. —Swift. NM 

SEU DERED, pp. 1. ees oF thrust with the shoul. 

r. 2 Supported on the shouldcr. 
tka, ppr. 1. Pushing with the shoulder. 2 


Taking upon the shoulder. 
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@HOUT, o.i To utter a sudden and loud outcry, usually 
in joy or exultanon, or to animate soldiers in an onset. 

SHOUT, s. A loud burst of voice or voices; a vehement 
and sudden outcry, particularly of a multitude of men. 
expressing applause, joy, triumph, cxultation, or animated 
courage. 

SHOUT, v. . To treat with shouts or clamor.—Hali. 

SHOUTED, pp. Treated with ehouts. 

SHOUTER, a2. One who shouts.— Dryden. 

SHOUTING, ppr. Uttering a sudden and loud outcry in 
joy or exultation. 

SHOUTING, n. The act of shouting —9 Sam., vi. 

SHOVE (shuv), v. t. [Sax. scufan ; D. schuiven ; Sw. skuffa; 
Dan. skuffer.) 1. To push; to propel; to drive along by 
the direct application of strength without a sudden im- 
pulsc ; to push a body by sliding or causing it to move 
along the surface of another body. 2 To push; to press 


nst 

BHSY E (shur), e. i 1. To push or drive forward ; to urge 
a course. 2. To push otf; to move in a boat or with a pole. 

SHOVE (shuv), m. The act of pushing or pressing against 

strength, without a sudden impulse. Ut. 

SHÓV ED (shuvd), pp. Pushed; propclled. 

SHOV’EL (shuv1), n. (Sax. scoft ; G. schaufel ; D. schoffel] 
An instrument consisting of a broad scoop or blade, more 
or less hollow, with a handle; used for throwing carth or 
other loose substances. 

SHÓV'EL (shuv1), e. t. 1. To take up and throw with a 
shovel. 2. To gather in great quantities. 

BHÓV'EL-BOARD x. A board on which they play by slid- 
ing metal picces at a mark.—. 

SHOV’ELED (shuvid), pp. Thrown with a shovel. 

SHOV'EL-ER, w. A species of duck, remarkable for the 
length and terminal expansion of the bilL— Brande, 

SHOV‘EL.-ING, ppr. Throwing with a shovel. 

SHOW (shó), v. t ; pret. showed ; pp. shown or showed. It is 
sometimes written shew, shewed, x. (Sax. sceawian ; D. 
schouwen; G. schauen.] 1. To exhibit, present, or display 
to the view of others. 2. To afford to the eye or to no- 
tice; to contain a visible form. 3. To make or enable to 
see. 4. To make or enable to perceive. 5. To mnke to 
know; to cause to understand; to make known to; to 
teach, instruct, or inform.—Job, x. 6. To prove; to man- 
ifest 7. To inform; to teach. 8. To point out, as a 

ide. 9. To bestow; to confer; to afford.—Ps. cxii. 10. 

o prove by evidence.— Ezra, ii. 11. To disclose; to make 
known. 12. To discover; to explain. Dan., ii.— To show 
of, to exhibit in an ostentatious manner.— To show forth, 
to manifest; to publish; to proclaim. 1 Pet, iL— To skow 
up, to expose ; [colloquial] 

SHOW, v.i 1. To appear; to look; to be in appearance. 
2. To have appearance ; to become or suit well or ill; (obs. 

SHOW, =. 1. Superficial appearance ; not reality. 9. 
spectacle or sight ; something offered to view for money. 
3. Ostentatious display or parade ; ostentation. 4. Appear. 
ancc as an object of notice. 5. Public appearance, in dis- 
tinction from concealment. 6. Semblance ; likeness. 7. 
Speciousness ; plausibility. 8. External appearance. 9. 

xhibition to view. 10. Pomp; magnificent spectacle. 
1l A phantom. 12. Representative action. 13. External 
appearance; hypocritical pretense. — Show of hands, a 
raising of hands as a vote in a public mecting; [Exg.] 

SHOW'-BILL, n. A broad sheet containing an advertise- 
ment, in large letters, of books, goods, &c., placed at shop 
doors, windows, &c.— Peck. 

BHOW'-BOX, n. A box containing some object of curiosi- 

, carried round as a show. 

SHOW'-BREAD 2(shd’-bred), n. (show and bread.) Among 

BHEW'-BRÉAD $ the Jewe, bread of exhibition ; the loaves 
of bread which the priest of the week placed before the 
Lord, on the golden table in the sanctuary. They were 
twelve in number, and represented the twelve tribes of 
Israel, They were to be eaten by the priests only in the 
holy placc. 

BHOW'-C€ASE, n. A case or box in shops, with plates of 
glass on the top or in front, within which dclicate or valu- 
able articles are placed for exhibition. 

SHOWER (shó/er), n. One who shows or exhibits. 

BHOW"ER, v. (Sax. scur; G. echauer.) I. A fall of rain or 
hail, of short duration. 2. A fall of things from the air in 
thick succession. 3. A copious supply bestowed ; liberal 
distribution. deed 

SHOW"ER, v. t. L To water with a shower; to wet copi- 
ously with rain. 2. To bestow liberally; to distribute or 

scatter in abundance. 3. To wet with falling water, as in 
the shower-baeth. 

SHOWER, v. í. To rain in showers. 

SHOW’ER-BATH, n. Water showered upon a person by | 
some contrivance from above; also, a contrivance for : 
effecting this. i 

BHOW'ER-ED, pp. Wet with a shower, or with falling | 
water; watered abundantly; bestowed or distributed lib. : 
erally. 
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SHOW"'ER-ING, ppr. Wetting with a shower, or with fall 
ing water : bestowing or distributing liberally. 

SHOW’ER-LESS, a. Without showers.— Armstrong. 

SHOW ER-Y, a. Raining in showers; abounding with fre 
quent falls of rain. 

SHOW LY, adv. In a showy manncr; pompously ; with 


parece: 
SHOW'LI-NESS, g. State of being showy; pompousness 


great parade. 

SIIOW'ING, ppr. Presenting to view ; exhibiting; proving 

SHOW"ING, n. A presentation to view; exhibition. 

SHÓW'ISH, a. 1. Splendid; gaudy; (rare.] 2. Ostentatious 

SHOWN, pp. of show. Exhibited; manifested; proved. 

SHOW'Y, a. 1. Making a grcat show.—Addison. 2. Exhib 
iting ostentation.—Syn. Splendid; gay; gaudy ; gorgeous; 
fine; magnificent; grand ; stately; sumptuous; pompous, 
ostentatious. 

t SHRAG, v. To lop. 

t SHRAG, x. A twig of a tree cut off. 

t SHRAG'GER, n. One who lops; one who trims trees. 

SURAN K, pret. of shrink, nearly obsolete. 

+ SHRAPE, i A place baited with chaff to invite birds. 

SHRAPNELL SHELL, n. In gunnery, a name given te 
shells filled with a quantity of musket balls, which, when 
the shell explodes, are projected still further.— Brande. 

SHRED, v. t. ; pret. and pp. shred. (Sax. screadan.) To cut 
into small pieces, particularly narrow and long pieces. 

SHRED, n. 1. A long, narrow piece cut off; as, shreds of 
cloth.—Bacon. 2. A fragment; a piece.—Swift. 

SHRED'DING, ppr. Cutting into shreds. 

SHREDDING, n. A cutting into shreds; that which is cut 
off; a piece. 

SHRED'LESS, a Having no shreds.— Byron. 

SHREW (shri), x. 1. A peevish, brawling, turbulent, vex 
atious woman. 2 A shrew-mouse. 

t SHREW ‘shra), v. . To beshrew; to curse.— Chaucer. 

SHREW'-MOUSE, n. (Sax. screawa.] A small animal re 
sembling a mouse, but living mostly under ground, and 
feeding on the larves of insects, &c. 

SHREWD (shrüde), a. 1. Having the qualities of a shrew, 
vexatious; troublesome; mischievous.—Shak. ; lobe) 2 
Characterized by slyness, acuteness, or cunning. Of 
nice discernment. 4. Proceeding from cunning or sagaci 
ty, or containing it. 5. Painful; vexatious ; troublesome 
{0bs.]—Syn. Sly; cunning; arch; subtile; artful; astute 
sagacious ; discerning; acute; keen; penetrating. 

BSHREWD'LY (ehrüde'le), adv. 1. Mischievously ; destruct 
ively; [obs] 2 Veratousy ; [obs] 3. Archly; sage 
ciously ; with good guess.— : 

SHREWD'NESS (shrüde-),». 1. Sly cunning; archness. 2 
Sagaciousness ; sagacity ; the quality of nice discernment 
3. Mischievousness; vexatiousness ; [obs.] 

SHREW'TSH (shrü-), a. Having the qualities of a shrew 
froward ; peevish ; pe any clamorous.—Shak. 

SHREW'SH-LY, adv. Peevishly; clamoroualy. 

SHREW’'ISH-NESS,x. The qualities of a shrew; froward 
ness; petulance ; turbulent clamorousness. 

SHRI£K (shreek), v. ¿ [Dan. skriger; Sw. skrika; Ger 
schreien.) To utter a sharp, shrill cry; to scream, as in a 
sudden fright. in horror or anguish.— S&ak. 

SHRIEK, ^. A sharp, shrill outcry or scream, such as is 
produced by sudden terror or extreme anguish. 

SHRIEK’‘ER, x. One who utters a shriek.— Crabbe. 

SHRIEK‘ING, ppr. or a. Crying out with a shrill voice 

SHRIEKING, n. A crying out with a shrill voice. 

t SHRIEV‘AL (shreev-), a. Pertaining to a sheriff. 

SHRI£V'AL-TY, n. (from sherif.) Sheriffalty; the oftico 
of a sheriff.— Black stone. 

t SHRIEVE, n. Sheriff. 

t SHRIFT, n. (Sax. scrift.] Confession made to a priest. 

t SHRIGHT, for shrieked.—Chaucer. 

t SHRIGHT, n. A shriek.—Spenser. 

SHRIKE, n. The butcher-bírd ; a common name of the 
birds of the genus lanius. The shrikes breed on trees, 
and seize living prey.—Jardine. 

SHRILL, a. (W. grill; Arm. scrilà ; L. gryllus.] 1. Sharp; 
acute; piercing, as sound. 2. Uttering an acute sound. 

SHRILL, v. i To utter an acute, piercing sound.— Spenser. 

SHRILL, v. . To cause to make a shrill sound.—Spenser. 

SHRILL'/NESS, n. Acuteness of sound ; sharpness or fine- 
ness of volce.— Daith. 

SHRILA,Y, adv. Acutely, as sound; with a sharp sound. 

t SHRIMP, v. t. (D. krímpen.] To contract. 

SHRIMP, *. 1. A long-tailed, decapod, crustaceous animal, 
allied to the lobster. There are numerous spccies, some 
of which are highly prized for food. 2. A little wrinkled 
man; a dwarf; [in contempt.) 

SHRINE, n. (Sax. scrin ; G. schrein ; Sw. skrin; L. scrini 


um.) A case or box; particularly applied to a case in 
whích sacred things are deposited. Hence, a reliquary, 
tomb, or alta 


r. 
| SHRINK, v. i; pret. and pp. shrunk. The old pret. shrank 
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and pp. shrunken are nearly obsolete, (Sax. scrincan.] 1. 
To contract spontaneously ; to draw-or be drawn into less 
length, breadth, or compass by an inherent power. 2. To 
shrivel; to becume wrinkled by contraction, as the skin. 
3. To withdraw or retire, as from danger ; to decline ac 
tion from fear. 4. To recoil, as in fear, horror, or distress 
5. To express fear, horror, or pain by shrugging or con- 
tracting the body. 

SHRINK, v. t. To cause to contract. 

SHRINK, 2. 1. Contraction; a spontaneous drawing into 
less coinpass ; corrugation. 2. Contraction ; a withdraw- 
ing from fear or horror. 

SHRINK’AGE, x. A shrinking or contraction into a less 
compass. 

SHRINK ER, n. 
frown danger. . 

SHRINKING, ppr. Contracting; drawing together; with- 
drawing from danger ; causing to contract. 

SHRINK'ING, n. 1. A contraction or spontancous drawing 
into less compass. 2. The act of drawing back through 


One who shrinks; one who withdraws 


fear. 
SHRINK‘ING-LY, adv. By shrinking. 
NHRIV'AL-TY, n. See SHRIEVALTY. 


SHRIVE, v. t. (Sax. scrifan.] To hear or receive the con- 
fession of ; to administer confession, as a priest. 

t SHRIVE, v. i. To administer confession.—Spen ser. 

SHRIV'EL (shriv’), v. i. iue the root of rivel, Sax. 
fied.) To contract; to draw or be drawn into wrin 
to shrink and form corrugations. 

SHRIV'EL, v. t. TÓ contract into wrinkles; to cause to 
shrink into corrugations. 

SHRIV'EL ED, pp. or a. Contracted into wrinkles. 

SHRIV'EL-ING, ppr. Contracting into wrinkles. 

t SHRIVER, n. [rom skrive.) A confessor.— Shak. 

t SHRIV'ING, x. Shrift; confession taken.—Spenser 

BHROFF, n. In the East Indies, a banker. 

SHROUD, n. (Sax. serud.] 1. A shelter; a cover; that 
which covers, conceals, or protects. 2. The dress of the 
dead ; a winding-shect.—3. Shroud or shrouds of a ship, a 
range of large ropes extending from the head of a mast to 
the right and left sides of the ship, to support the masts 
and enable them to carry sail 4. A branch of a tree.— 
Warton. 

SHROUD, v. t. 1. To cover; to shelter from danger or an- 
noyance. 2. To dress for the grave; to cover, as a dead 
body. 3. To cover; to conceal; to hide. 4. To defend ; 
to protect by hiding. 5. To overwhelm. 6. To lop the 
branches of a tree; (unusual. 

SHROUD, v. i. To take shelter or harbor.— Milton. 

&HROUD'ED, pp. Dressed; covered; sheltered. 

SHROUD'ING, ppr. Dressing; covering; concealing. 

SHROUDY, a. Affording shelter.— Milton. 

tSHROVE, v. i. To join in the festivities of Shrove-tide. 

SHRÓVE'-TIDE, } a. Confession-time ; confession- 

SHROVE-TUESDAY, Tuesday; the Tuesday after 
Quinquagesima-Sunday, or the MT ciue preced- 
ing the first of Lent, or Ash-Wednesday. At this time 
the Roman Catholic Church enjoins confession to be 
made preparatory to Lent. The custom of eating pan- 
cakes and fritters on this day, hence vulgarly named Pan- 
cake- Tucsday, is still preserved in England.—P. Cyc. 

SHROV'NG, n. The festivity of Shrove-tide. 

SHRUB, n. (Sax. scrob; G. schrof.] A low, dwarf tree; a 
woody plant of a size less than a tree; more strictly, a 
plant with several woody stems from the same root. 

SHRUB, n. [Arm.] A liquor composed of acid, particularly 
lemon juice, and sugar, with spirit to preserve it. 

SHRUB, v. t. To clear of shrubs.—An : 

SHRUB'BER-Y, n. 1. Shrubs. 2. A plantation of shrubs. 

SHRUB'BI-NESS, x. The state or quality of being shrubby. 

SHRUB'BING, ppr. Clearing of shrubs. 

SHRUB'BY, a. 1. Full of shrubs. 2. r enban 
3. Consisting of shrubs or brush.—4. A shrub 

erennial, with several woody stems. 

SHRURB'LESS, a. Having no shrubs. 

t SHRUFF, n. (G. schrof.] Dross ; recrement of metals. 

SHRUG, v. t. (G. rucken ; D. rug; Sax. hric or hryg.) To 
draw up; to contract; as, to skrug the shoulders. 

SHRUG, v. i To raise or draw up the shoulders. 

SHRUG. x. A drawing up of the shoulders ; a motion usu- 
ally expressing dislike or slight contempt.—Hudibras. 

SHRUG'GING, ppr. Drawing up, as the shoulders. 

SHRUNK, pret. and pp. of shrink. 

SHRUNK’EN, pp. Gib du. [Nearly obsolete.) 

SHU€K, u. A shell or covering ; a husk or pod.—Halliwell. 

SHUDDER, v. £. (G. sckaudern ; D. schudden.) To quake; 
to quiver; to tremble or shake with fear, horror, or aver- 
sion ; to shiver. 

BHUD'DER, n. A tremor; a shaking with fear or horror. 

SHUD'DER-ING, ppr. ora. Trembling; quakiug. 

SHOE NOE n. A trembling or shaking with fear or 

orror. 

SHUD'DER-ING-LY, adv. With tremor. 
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SHUFFLE, v. t. [D. sckoffelen.] 1. Properly, to shove one 
way and the other; to push from one to another. 9. To 
mix by pushing or shoving; to confuse; to throw inte 
disorder ; especially, to change the relative positions of 
cards in the pack. 3. 'To remove or introduce by artificial 
confusion.—7o shu fle off, to push off; to rid onc'e self of. 
—To shuffle up, to throw together iu haste; to make up 
or form in confusion or with fraudulent disorder. 

SHUFFLE, v. i 1. To change the relative position of cards 
in a pack by little shoves. 2. To change the position ; to 
shift ground ; to avoid answering fair questions ; to prac 
tice shifts to clude detection. 3. To struggle; to shift. 4. 
To move with an irregular gait. 5. To shove the feet ; to 
scrape the floor in dancing; [ewlgar.]—Svx. To equivo 
cate; poe quibble ; cavil; evade ; sophisticate. 

SHUFFLE, n. 1. A shoving, pushing, or jostling ; the act 
of mixing and throwing into confusion by change of places, 
2. An evasion ; a trick; an artifice. 

SHUF'FLE-BOARD, x. The old spelling of shovel-board. 

SHUFFLE-€AP, n. A play performed by shaking money 
in a hat or cap.— Arbuthnot. 

SHUFFLED, pp. Moved by little shoves; mixed. 

SHUFFLER, 2. One who shuffles or prevaricates; one 
who plays tricks; one who shuflles cards. 

SHUFFLING, ppr. 1. Moving by little shoves ; changing 
the places of curds; evading; playing tricks. 2. a. Evasive. 

SHUFTLING, x. 1. The act of throwing into confusion. 2 
Trick; artifice; evasion. 3. An irregular Lage 

SHUFTLING-LY, adv. With shuffling; with an irregular 
E or pace.—Dryden. 

SHÜ'MA€, n. . Sumnch, which see.—A/'Culloch. 

SHUN, v. t. (Sax. scunian, ascunian.) 1. To avoid; to kee 
clear of; not to fall on or come in contact with. 2 To 
avoid ; not to mix or associate with. 3. To avoid; not to 
practice. 4. To avoid; to escape. 5. To avoid; to de- 
cline ; to neglect. 

SHUN'LESS, a. Not to be avoided; inevitable. [ Rare.) 

SHUNN ED (shund), pp. Avoided. 

SHUN'NING, ppr. Avoiding ; keeping clear from; declining. 

SHUNT, n. (contraction of shun it.) In rail-ways, a turning 
off to a short rail, that the principal rail may be left free 
—Smart. [England.| 

SHURK. See SHARK. 

SHUT, v. t.; pret. and pp. shut. (Sax. scittan ; scyttat.) 1. 
To close so as to hinder ingress or egress. 2 To prohibit; 
to bar; to forbid entrance into. 3. To preclude; to ex- 
clude. 4. To close, as the fingers; to contract.— To shut 
in. 1. To inclose; to confine. 2 Spoken of points of 
land, when, by the progress of a ship, one point is brought 
to cover or intercept the view of another.— To skut out, to 
preclude from entering; to exclude.— To shut up. 1. To 
close ; to make fast the entrances into. 2. To obstruct 
3. To confine; to imprison ; to lock or fasten in. 4. To 
confine by legal or moral restraint. 5. To end; to termin- 
ate; to conclude. 

SHUT, v. í. To close itself; to be closed. 

SHUT, pp. 1. Closed; having the entrance barred. 2. a 
Rid; clear; free.—L' Kstrange. 

SHUT, n. 1. Close; the act of closing ; [little used.] 9. A 
small door or cover, 

SHUT'TER, *. 1. A person who shuts or closes. 2 A close 
cover for a window, or, rather, aperture. 

SHUT'TING, ppr. esr prohibiting entrance. 

SHUTTLE, x. (Ice. skutuL] An instrument used by weav- 
ers for passing or shooting the thread of the woof in 
weaving from one side of the cloth to the other, between 
the threads of the warp. 

SHUT'TLE-CO€K, } n. [shuttle and cork.) A cork stuck 

SHUTTLE-€ORK, § with feathers, used to be struck by 
a battledore in play; also, the play. 

SHY, a. (G. skeu; D. schuw; Sw. skygg; Dan. sky.) 1. 
Fearful of near approach; kceping at a distance through 
caution or timidity; shunning approach, 2. Reserved ; 
not familiar; coy ; avoiding f om of intercourse. 3. 
Cautious ; wary ; careful to avoid committing one's self 
or p ui measures. 4. Suspicious ; jealous. 

SHY, v. t. To start suddenly aside, as a horse.— Halliwell. 

SHY, n. In horscmanship, the starting suddenly aside of a 
horse.—Farm. Encyc. 

SHYLY, adv. In a shy or timid manner; not familiarly, 
with reserve. 

SHYNESS, n. Fear of near approach or of familiarity ; re 
serve ; coynese. ç 

3 The seventh note in the musical scale, do or wi being 
the first. " 

SI-AL'O-GOGUE (si-al'o-zgog), n. (Gr. eiaAov and a) wyos.] 
A medicine that promotes the salivary discharge.—Encyc. 

t SIB, a. (Sax. sib.] Related by blood.—Chawcer.— 

SIB. A relation, in Sazon, but not in use in English. 

SI-BE'RI-AN, a. (Russ. siver, north.) Pertaining to Siberia. 

SIB'ER-ITE, n. Red tourmaline.—Ure. _ ; 

SIBT-LANT,a. (L.sibilo.] Hissing; making a biasing sound. 
S and z are called sibilant letters. 
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E[BT.LANT, a. A letter that is uttered with a hissing of 
the voice, as s und z. 

SIB.-LA'TION, n. A hissing eound.— Bacon. 

SIBYL, n. (L. sibylla.] In pagan antiquity, the Sibyls were 
certain women said to be endowed with a prophetic spirit. 
Hence, a gipey or fortune-teller. 

SIBYL.LINE,a. Pertaining to the Sibyls ; uttered or com- 

ed by Sibyls; like the productions of Sibyls. 


pos À 
SIB'YL-LINE BOOKS, n. pl. Books or documents of proph-. 


ecies in verse, suppo:scd to contain the fate of the Roman 


Empire, and said to have been purchased by Tarquin the : 


Proud of a 3Sibyl.—Brande. 
SIE TRANSIT GLO RFA MUNDI (L.] Thus passes 
away the glory of the world. 
SIC€'A-MORE, n. More usually written sycamore, which see. 
ISIE€'€ATE, v.. To dry. 
t SIC-CA'TION, n. The act or process of drying. 
SI€'€A-TIVE, a. [L. sicco.) Drying; causing to dry. 
SIC€'€A-TIVE, n. That which promotes the process of 


IECIT 

t SI€-CIF'I€, a. (L. siccus and fo.) Causing dryness. 

SI€'CI-TY (sik'se-te), n. [L. siccitas.) Dryness; aridity; 
destitution of moisture.— Brown. 

SICE (size), n. (Fr. siz.) The number eix at dice. 

SICH, for suck.—Chaucer. See SocH. 

SLCILTAN VESPERS, n. pl. In history, the name of the 
great massacre of tho French in Sicily, in 1282, on the 
evening of Easter-Tuesday.— Brande. 

SIC-IL-I-4°NO. In music, a composition in measures of 6-4 
to 6-8, to be performed in a slow and graceful manner. 
SIEK, a. (Sax. seoc; D. ziek; Sw. siuk; Ice. syke] 1. Af- 
fected with nausea; inelined to vomit. 2. Disgusted; 
having a strong dislike to: with of. 3. Affected with dis- 
ease of any kind; not in health. (In England, ill is now 
more commonly used when disease is spoken of, and sick 
when nausea or disgust is intended. — Ed.] 4. Corrupt- 
ed. -— Skak. ; [obs.]—5. The sick, the person or persons 
affected with disease.—Syn. Diseased ; ill; disordered ; 
distempered ; indisposed; weak; ailing; feeble ; morbid. 

. SICK, v. . To make sick. See SICKEN. 

SI€K’-BERTH (sik’-burth), n. In a ship of war, an apartment 
for the sick. 

SICK-BRAINED, a. Disordered in the brain. 

SI€K’-LIST, n. A list containing the names of the sick. 

SICK’EN (sik'n), v. t.' 1. To make siek; to disease. 2. To 
make squeamish. 3. To disgust. 4. To impair; [o5s.) 

SI€K’EN, v. i. 1. To become sick; to fall into disease. 2. 
To be satiated ; to be filled to disgust. 3. To become dis- 
gusting or tedious. 4. To be disgusted; to be filled with 
aversion or abhorrence. 5. To become weak; to decay ; 


to languish. 

SICK’ENED (sik'nd), pp. Made sick 

SICK'EN-ING (sik'n-ing), ppr. or a. 1. Becoming sick ; mak- 
ing siek. 2. Disgusting. 

t SICKER, a. (L. securus; Dan. sikker; G. sicher ; D. zeker.) 
Sure; certain; firm.—Spenser. 

f SICKER, ado. Surely; certainly.—Spenser. 

t SICK’ER-LY, adv. Surely. 

t SIEK’ER-NESS, n. Sccurity.—Spenser. 

SICK ISH, a. (from sick.) 1. Somewhat sick or diseased. 
—Hakewill. 2. Exciting disgust; nauseating. 

SICK'ISH.LY, adv. In a sickish manner. 

SIEKTSH-NESS, n. The quality of exciting disgust. 
SICKLE (sik1), n. (Sax. sicel, sicol ; G. sichel ; D. zikkel. 
A reaping-hook ; a hooked instrument with teeth, u 

for suung gain. 

SIEK'LE-SIIAP ED (-shapt), a. Shaped like a siekle. 

£IEK’'LE-WORT, n. A plant of the genus coronilla. 

BRICK LED, a. Furnished with a sickle.— Thomson. 

SIEK'LE-MAN, 1n. One who uses a sickle; a re 

SI€K’LER, Shak. [Not used in New England. 

SICER'LI-NESS, n. 1. The state of being sickly; the state 
of being habitually diseased. 2. The state of producing 
Sickness extensively. 3. The disposition to generate dis- 
ease extensively. 

EIEK'LY, a 1. Not healthy; somewhat affected with dis- 
ease, or habitually indisposed. 2 Producing disease ex- 
tensively ; marked with sickness. 3. Tending to produce 
disease ; as, a sickly climate. 4. Diminished in strength or 
brightnesa ; as, “the moon grows sickly.”  Dryden.—SYN. 
Diseased ; siling ; infirm; weakly; unhealthy ; healthless ; 
weak ; feeble; languid ; faint. 

. SICK'LY, v. t. To make diseased.—Shak. 

EICKNESS, n. [G. sucht.) 1. Nausea; a failure of strength 
under a sense of disgust or squeamishness. 2. Stato of 
being diseased. 3. Disease; malady; a morbid state of 
the body. (In England, present usage inclines to make 
illness the word for expressing disease, confining sickness 
chicfly to nausea and disguat.— Ed. 
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SIDE, A ME sid, side, sida; D. zyde; G. seite; Sw. sida; | SIEGE (sceJ), n. (Fr. siege; Norm. 


1. The broad and long part ur surface of a 
ietinguished from the end, which is of less ex- 


Dan. si 
thing, as 


tent, and may be a puint. 2 Margin; edge; verge; bor- | 
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der; the exterior line of any thing, considered in ep 
3. The part of an animal between the back and tho face 
and belly. 4. The part between the top and bottom ; the 
slope, declivity, or ascent, as of a hill or mountain. 5. 
One part of a thing, or its superficies. 6. Any part con- 
sidered in respect to its direction or point of compass. 7. 
Party; faction; sect; any man or body of men eonsidered 
as in opposition to another. 8. Interest; favor. 9. Any 
part being in opposition or contradistinction to another. 
10. Bra of a family; separate line of descent. 1l. 
Quarter; region; part. — To take sides, to embrace the 
opinions, or attach one's self to the interest of a party 
when in opposition to another.— To choose sides, to select 
parties for competition in exercises of any kind. 

SIDE, a. 1. Lateral; as, a side post. 2. Being on the side, 
or toward the side; oblique; indirect 3. Long; large; 
extensive; [obs.l 

SIDE, v. i. 1. To lean on one side; [rara] 2. To embraco 
the opinions of one party, or engage in its interest, when 
opposed to another party. 

t SIDE, v.t. 1. To stand at the side of. 2. To suit; to pair. 

SIDE'-BOARD, w. [side and noes) A piece of furniture 
or eabinet-work, consisting of a table or box with drawers 
or eells, placed at the side of a room or in a recess, and 
used to hold dining utensils, &c. 

SIDE'-BOX, n. A box or inelosed seat on the side of a 
theatre, distinct from the seats in the pit. 

SIDEC-€UT, n. A canal branching out Toni the main one. 


Am. 

E ood LY, n. Aninseet—JDerham. ° 

SIDE-SAD-DLE (-sad‘dl), n. (side and saddle] A saddle 
for à woman's seat on horseback. 

SIDE-SAD-DLE FLOWER, n. A species of sarracenia or 
sarrazinia, an aquatic plant, so called because the stigma 
of the flower resembles a woman's pillion.— Loudon. 

SYIDE’-T4-BLE, n. A table placed either against the wall, 
or aside from the principal table. 

SIDE-TAK-ING,n. At g sides, or engaging in a party. 

SID'ED, a. Having a side; used in composition ; as, one- 
stded, many-s &e. 

SIDELING, adv. (D. zydelings.] 1. Sidewise ; with the side 
foremost. 2. Sloping. 

STDELONG, a. [side and long.) Lateral; oblique; not di- 
reetly in front ; as, a sídelong ce.— Dryden. 

SYDE’LONG, adv. 1. Laterally ; obliquely ; in tho direction 
of the side.—Milton. 2. On the side. 

SIDER, n. 1. One who takes a side or joins a party. 2 
Cider; [obs. 

SID'ER-A-TED, a. [L. sideratus.] Blasted; planet-strack. 

SID-ER-i‘TION, n. [L. sideratio.] A blasting or blast in 
plants; a sudden: apr ranon of sense; an apoplexy ; 8 
slight erysipelas. [Not used.) 

SI-DE'RE-AL, 2 a. (L. sideralis.) 1. Pertaining to a star or 

SID'ER-AL, $ stars; astral 2 Containing stars; starry. 
—Sidereal day, in astronomy, the period in which a stor ap- 
parently completes a revolution in the heavens, being the 
exact period in whieh the earth revolves on its axis.—Si- 
dereal year, the period in whieh the earth makes one revo- 
lution in its orbit with respect to the stars, or the apparent 
period in which the sun completes one revolution round 
the earth.—Olmsted. 

SID'ETCITE, n. [L. sideritis.) 1. The loadstone; also, iron. 
wort, a plant; also, the common ground pine.—2. In min- 
era , a phosphate of iron.— Fourcroy. 

SID-ER-O-€ AL‘ E, n. Brown spar, composed of tha 
carbonates of iron and lime or magnesia.— Ure. 

SID-ER-O-ELEP'TE, n. A mineral, supposed to be a ve- 
riety of olivine or ehrysolite.—Saussure. 

SID-ER-O-GRAPHTE, la. Pertaining to siderography, 

SID-ER-O-GRAPHT€-AL, § or performed by engraved 
plates of steel. 

SID-ER-OG'RA-PHIST, n. ‘One who engraves steel plates, 
or performs work by means of such plates. 

SID-ER-OGRA-PHY, n. [Gr. ciórpos and ypagw.) The art 
or practice of engraving on steeL— Perkins. : 

SID'ER-O-S€OPE, n. (Gr. eiénpos and exoxcw.) An instru- 
ment for deteeting small quantities of iron in any sub- 
stance. 

SIDES'MAN, n. [side and man.) 1. An assistant to the 
ehurch-warden. 2. A party man.— Milton. 

SYDE‘WALK (-wawk), n. A raised footway on the sides of 
streets, usually paved with stone or brick. [4merica.) 
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SIDE"WAYS, adv. 1. Toward one side; inclining. 2 
SIDE^VISE, ; Laterally ; on one side.— Newton. 
SIDING, ppr. Joining one side or party 


SIDING, n. 1. The attaching of one's self to a party. 2 
The turn-out of a railroad. [Eng.] 
SYDLE (eld), v. £. 1. To go or move side foremost. 2. To 


lie on the side.—Swift. 

e; It. seggio, seggio.) 
1. The setting of an army around or before a fortified 
place for the purpose of compelling the garrison to sur- 
render, or the surrourding or investing of a place by ap 
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army, and approaching itby passages and advanced works, 
which cover the n from the encmy's fire. A siege 
differs from a blockade, as in a siege the invcsting army 
approaches the fortified place to attack and rcduce it by 
force ; but in a blockade, the army sccurcs all thc avenues 
to the place to intercept all supplice, and waits till famine 

ompels the garrison to surrender. 2. Any continued en- 
deavor to gain posscssion. 3. Seat; throne; [obs] 4. 
Rank ; place ; class.— Skak. ; (obs.] 5. Stool or seat; (obs.] 

I SIEGE, v. t. To besiege.—Spenser. 

SYEN-ITE, Un. (from Syene, in Egypt. Syenite is, etymo- 

SYEN-ITE, § logically, the better eling) A granitic rock, 
compoecd of quartz, hornbicnde, and feldspar.— Dana. 

ST-EN-ITI€, la. Containing syenite ; baving the character 

ST-EN.TT1O, § of syenite.—Humble. 

SY-ERRA, n. [Sp.] A word meaning sa:, introduced into 
geography by the Spaniards, to designate a ridge of mount- 
ains and craggy rocks. 

SY-ESTA, n. (Sp.] A short sleep taken about the middle 
of thc day, or after dinner. 

I. (sl'ur), "n. (Fr.] A title of respect used by the 

cnch. 

SIEVE (siv), n. (Sax. sife, syfe ; G. sieb; D. zeef, zift) A 
utensil for separating flour from bran, or the smaller par- 
ticles of any substance from the larger. It usually con- 
sists of a hoop with a bottom of hair, muslin, wire, &c., 
strctched tightly across it. 

SIFT, v. t. (Sax. siftan ; G. sieben ; D. ziften.] 1. To sep- 
arate by a sieve, as the fine part of a substance from the 
coarse. 2. To separate; to part. 3. To examine minutely 
or critically ; to scrutinize. 

SIFTED, pp. or a. Separated by a sieve ; purified from the 
coarser parts; critically examined. 

SIFTER, n. One who sifts; that which sifts; a sieve. 

SIFTING, ppr. Separating the finer from the coarser part 
by a sieve; critically examining. 

SIG, a Saxon word signifying victory, is used in names, as in 

igbert, bright victory. It answers to the Greek vix, in 
Nicander, and tho Latin vic, in: Victorinus. 

SIGH (af, v. í. (Sax. sican ; D. z zugten ; Dan. sukker.] 
To inhale a larger quantity of air than usual, and imme- 
diately expel it; to suffer a single deep respiration: 

SIGH, v.t. 1. To lament; to mourn. 2. To express by 


SIGH, n. A single deep respiration; a long breath ; the in- 
haling of a larger quantity of air than usual, and tbe sud- 
den emission of it. 

SIGH'ER (sl'er), x. One who sighs. 

SIGH'NG, ppr. Suffering a deep respiration. 

SIGHTING, n. The act of suffering a deep respiration, or 
taking a long breath. 

SIGHING-LY, adv. With sighing. 

SIGHT (site), n. (Sax. gesiht; D. gezigt; G. sicht; Dan. 
sigt, Sw. sick.) 1. The act of seeing; perception of ob- 
rs by the eye. 2. The faculty of vision, or of pcrceiv. 
ng objccts by the instrumentality of the eyes. 5. Open 
view ; the state of admitting unobstructed vision; a being 
within the limita of vision. 4. Notice from sceing ; knowl- 
edge. 5. Eye; the instrument of seeing. 6. A small aper- 
ture through which objects are to be seen; as, the sights 
of quadrants, &c. 7. That which is beheld. 8. A small 
piece of metal fixed on the muzzle of a musket, &c., to 
aid the eye in taking aim. Ps Mil. Dict.—To take 
sight, to take aim; to look for the purpose of directing a 
piece of artillery, &c.—SYvN. Vision; view; show; spec- 
tacle ; representation ; exhibition. 

SIGHTED (sit'ed), a. In composition only, having sight, or 
sceing in a particular manner; as, short-sighted. 

t SIGHT FUL-NESS, n. Clearness of sight —Si. : 

SIGHTLESS (sitless), a. 1. Wanting sight; blind. —Pope. 
2. Offensive or unpleasing to the eye.—Shak. 

SIGHT'LESS-LY (sit-), adv. Ina sightless manner. 

SIGHTLESS-NESS, n. Want of sight. 

SIGHT'LI-NESS, ». Comely appearance; an appearance 
AM to the sight. ° 

SIGHTLY,a. 1. Pleasing to the eye; striking to the view. 
2. Open to the view ; that may be seen from a distance. 

SIGHTS'MAN, n. Among musicians, one who reads music 
readily at first sight.— Busby. 

BIÓ'IL, n. (L. sigillum.) A seal; signature.—Dryden. 

SIG-IL-LA'RI-A, n. A name given to certain large plants 
found in the coal formation.— Brongniart. 

t SEGIL'LA-TIVE, a. (Fr. sigillatif ; L. sigillum.] Fit to 
seal; belonging to a seal; composed of wax.— 3 

SIGMA, n. The name of the Greek 1ctter Z, ç den: SX 

SIGMOID,  ?a. fcr. ocypa and cedos.) Curved the 

SIG-MOID'AL, Ç Greek c ( Bigelow.— Sigmoid fler- 
wre, in anatomy, the double turn of the colon before it en- 
ters the rectum.— P. Cyc. 

SIGN (sinc), n. (Fr. signe; It segno; Sp. seña; L. nm; 
Sax. segen.] 1. Something by which another thing is 
shown or represented. 2. A motion, action, nod, or ges- 
ture indicating a wish or command. 3. A remarkable 
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transaction, event, or phcnomenon; as, signs and won 
ders 4. Some visible transaction, event, or appearance 
intendcd as proof or evidence of something else; hence, 
proof; evidence by sight. 5. Something hung or act near 
a house or over a door, to give notice of the tenant's occu: 
pation, or what is made or sold within. 6. A memorial or 
monument; somcthing to preservc the memory of a thing, 
7. Visible representation. 8. A mark of distinction. 9. 
Typical representation.—10. In astronomy, the twclfth 
of the ecliptic or zodiac. The twelve signe are Aries, Tu. 
rus, Gemini, Cancer, Loo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagitta- 
rius, Capricornus, Aquarius and Pisces. In consequence 
of the prccession of the egninoxes, thc signs do not at 
present correspond in positicn with the constellations of 
the same name.—11. In algebra, a character indicating the 
relation of quantities, or an opcration pcrfurmed upon 
them. 12. The subscription of one's name ; signature.— 
13. Among physicians, an appcarance in the human a 
which indicates its condition in respect to health.—14. In 
music, any character, as a flat, sharp, dot, &c.—Syn. To- 
ken; mark; note; symptom; indication; symbol; type; 
omen; prognostic ; presage ; bodement; manifcstation. 
ene) R t. 1. To mark with Nasi or one's name. 
os ; to represent typically ; [obs.] 3. To mark. 
SIGN, v. E To be a agn or saperi f ] 
SIGN (eine), v. t. To signify by the hand; to move the hand 
for intimating something to anotber. 
SIGN'-BOARD, n. A board on which a man sets a notice of 
_his occupation or of articles for sale. 
SIGN- "U-AL, n. One's own name written by himself; 
applied particularly to the signature of a sovercign or 


rince. 

SIGN'-POST, n. [sign and post.) A pont on which a 

N hangs, or on which papers are placed to give public notice 
of any thing. 

SIG'NAL, n. fer. signal; Sp. señal.) A sign that gives or is 
intended to give notice, or to communicate intelligence or 
orders, or the notice given. 

SIGNAL, a. Worthy of note ; distinguished from what is 
ordinary.—Sywn. Eminent; remarkable; memorable; ex 
traordin ; notable; conspicuous. 

SIG'NAL-FIRE, n. A fire intended for a signal. 

tS1G-NAL1-TY, n. Quality of being signal or remarkable. 

SIGNAL-IZE, v. t. 1. To make remarkable or eminent; to 
render distinguished from what is common.—2. Among 
seamen, to make signals to, by means of flags, &c. 

SIG'NAL-IZ ED, pp. Made eminent. 

SIGNAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Making remarkable. 

SIG'NAL-LY, adv. Eminently; remarkably; memorably 
in a distinguished manner. 

tSIG-NA'TIÓN, n. Sign given; act of betokening. 

SIG'NA-TO-RY, a. Relating to a scal; used in sealing. 

SIGNA-TURE, n. (Fr.] 1. A sign, stamp, or mark impressed. 
—2. In old medical writers, an external mark or character 
on a plant, supposed to point out its nature and use. 3. A 
mark for proof, or proof from marks. 4. Sign-manual ; 
the name of a person written or subscribed by himself — 
5. Among printers, a letter or figure at the bottom of the 
first page of a shect or half sheet, by which the sheets are 
distinguished and their order designated, as a direction to 
the binder.—6. In physiognomy, an external mark or fea- 
ture, supposed to indicate the nature and characteristics 
of a person, &c.—7. In music, the flats or sharps at the be- 

ning of each staff, to mark the key of the movement. 

t SIG'NA-TURE, v. t. To mark; to distinguish. 

SIG'NA-TUR-IST, n. One who holds to the doctrine of sig- 
natures impressed upon objects. [Little vsed.] 

SIGN ED (sind), pp. arked ; subscribed. 

SIGN'ER (sin’er), n. One who signs or subscribes his 


name. 

SIG'NET, n. A seal; in Great Britain, the seal used by the 

king in sealing his private letters and ts. 

SIG-NIFT-CANCE, ìn. (L. s cana) 1. Meaning; im- 

SIG-NIFT-CAN-CY, $ port; that which is intended to be 
expressed. 2. Force; energy; power of impressing the 
mind. 3. Importance ; moment; Net consequence. 

SIG-NIFT-CANT, a. (L. significans.) 1. Expressive of some- 
thing beyond the external mark. 2. Bearing a meaning; 
expressing or containing signification or sense. 3. 
merus. pontia standing as a sign of something. 4. 
Expressive or rcpresentative of some fact or event. 5. 
Important; momentous ; (o92.] 

SIG-NIFT-CANT-LY, adv. 1. With meaning. 2. With force 
of expression.— South. 

SIG-NI-FI-CATION, n. (Fr.; L. sígnificatio.] 1. The act of 
making read i = communica ideas to bare d 
signs or by words, by any thing that is understood, 
ularly by words. 2. That which is understood to be in. 
tended by a sign, character, mark, or word.—SxN. Nean- 
ing; import; sense. , 

SIG-NIF1-CA-TIVE, a. (Fr. signifcatif.] 1. Betokening or 
representing by an external sign. 2. Having signification 
or meaning; expressive of a certain idea or thing. 
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SIG-NIF'I-CA-TYVE-LY,adv. So as V; ieprveeent or express 
by an external sign.—Usker. 

BSIG-NIFI-CA-TIVE-NESA, mw. The quality of being signifi- 
cative. 

SIG-NI-FI-CATOR, n. That which siguifies.—Burton. 

SIG-NIFT.€CA-TO-RY, n. That which betokens or signifies. 

SIGNI-FIED, pp Made known by sigus or words. 

SIGNLFY, v. t. (Fr. signifer; L. signifco.] 1. To make 
known sonmetlung, either by sims or wo 2. To havc 
or contain a certain sense. 3. To weigh; to have conse- 
quence ; as, it signifies mueh or little. 4. To makc known ; 
to give information.—Syn. To express; manifest ; declare ; 
utter; intimate ; betokcn ; denote ; imply; mean. 

SIG'NLF?, v. i, To express meaning with foree.—Swift. 

Little used. 

SIG'NI-FT-ING, ppr. Making known by signs or words. 

SIGNING (eining), ppr. Marking; subscribing; signifying 
by the hand. 

SYGN'IOR (secn'yur) n. A title of respeet among the 7tal- 
fans. See SFIGNOR. 

SYGN'IOR-IZE (seen’yur-ize), v. i. To exercise dominion, 
or to have dominion. (Little used.) 

SIGNTOR-Y (seen'yur-c), w. A different, but less common 
Pelling of seigniory, which ece. It is used for lordship or 

ominion, and in Shakspeare for seniority. 
Í SIRE, bo Such.— Spenscr. 


SIKE, n. (Sax. sic, sick.) A small stream or rill; one which 
is usually dry in summer. 

t SIK'ER, a. or adv. Sure; surely. See SICKER. 

I SIK'ER-NES3, n. Sureness; safety.— Chaucer. 

SILE. v. t. To strain, as fresh milk from the eow. (Local. 

SIL ED (sfld), pp. Strained. 

SILENCE, n. [Fr.; L. silentium ; It. silenzio ; Sp. silencio.] 
1. In a general sense, stillness, or entire absence of soun 
or noise.—2. In animals, the state of holding the peace; 
forbearance of speeeh in man, or of noise in other animals. 
3. Habitual taeiturnity. 4. Seereey. 5. Stillness; calm- 
ness; quiet; cessation of rage, agitation, or tumult. 6. Ab- 
sence of mention ; oblivion.—7. Silence is used elliptieally 
for let there be silence, an injunetion to keep silence. 

SILENCE, v. t. 1. To oblige to hold the peaee ; to restrain 
from noise or speaking. 2. To still; to quiet; to restrain; 
toappease. 3. Tostop. 4. To cause to cease firing by a vig- 
orous eannonadirg ; as, to silence a fort or vessel.— Totten. 
5. To restrain from preaching by revoking license to preach; 
[U. States.) 6.To put an end to; to eause to cease. 

SULENC ED (aflenst), pp. Stilled; hushed. 

SYLENC-ING, ppr. Stilling. 

SULENT, a. l. Not speaking. 2. Habitually speaking lit- 
tlc ; not inelined to much talking; not loquacious. 3. Hav- 
ing no noise; as, a silent time. 4. Not operative; want- 
ing effieacy.—Raleigh. 5. Not mentioning ; not proelaiin- 
ing. 6. Calm. 7. Not aeting ; not transaeting business in 
person. 8. Not pronouneed ; having no sound, as a letter. 
—SvN. Dumb; mute; speechless ; taciturn ; quiet ; still. 

SI-LEN'TIA-RY, n. One appointed to keep silenee and or. 
der in court; one sworn not to divulge secrets of state. 

BFLENT-LY, adv. 1. Without speech or words, 2. With. 
out noise, 3. Without mention. 

STLENT-NESS, n. State of being silent; stillness. 

SI-LE#’SIA, n. A eountry belonging to Prussia; henee, a 

cies of linen cloth so called; thin, coarse linen. 

BI-LE'SIAN,a. Pertaining to Silesia. 

SILEX, n. (L. flint.) Silicie acid, generally impure, as it is 
found in nature, eonstituting flint, quartz, and most sands 
and eandstoncs. See SiL ICA and SILICIC ACID. 

SIL’HOU-ETTE (sil'oo-et), n. (Fr., from the name of the im- 


prover.) A profile; a representation of the outlines of an 
objeet filled in with a black color.—Brande. 


SILT-€A, n. (L. silez.] Purc silieie acid. It was considered 
to be one of the primitive earths. Se SiLIcIc Acip. 

81-LIC10 ACID, n. An acid eomposed of one equivalent 
of silieon with one of oxygen, according to Thomson, or 
with three of oxygen, according to Berzclius. When pure, 
it is a light white powdcr, inodorous and insipid. Roek 
crystal, flint, and othcr varieties of quartz, are nearly pure 
silicie acid. 

BIL-ICT-CAL-CA'RE-OUS, a. (silez and calcareous.] Con- 
sisting of silex and calcareous mattcr. 

BIL-IC1-CALCE, n. (L. silez or silica and calz.) A silieious 
rock containing carbonate of lime.— Saxssure. 

BIL'I-CATE, n. A salt composed of silicic acid and a base. 

SIL1-€4-TED, a. Combined with silicic aeid.— Silliman. 


(Rare. 

SIL-I-CIF'EICOUS, a. [L. silez and fero.) Produeing silex, 
or uniting with & portion of silex. 

SII-IC-I-FI-CA TION, n.  Pctrifaetion by flint or silcex.— 


Mantell. 
SIL-IC1-FIED, pp ora. Pctrified by flint. 
SIL-ICT.F? (eil-is’e fT), v. t. (L. silez and facio.) To convcrt 


into silex.—Say. 
BIL-ICT-.Ff, v. £ To becomc silex. 
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SIL-IC1-F-ING, ppr. Petrifying by silex. 

SIL-IC-I-MÜ'RITE, n. (sílez and muria.) An earth som 
posed of silex and mugnesia. 

SI-LY'CIOUS (sc-lish'us), a. Pertaining to silex, or partak 
ing of its nature and qualities. 

SILICT-TED, a. Impregnatcd with silex.— Kirwan, 

SI-LY°CIUM, n. Silicon, which see. The name silicium was 
given by those who supposed it to be a inctal like sodium 
—Silliman. 

SILT-CLE, In. (L. silicula.] In botany, a pericarp ut 

SIL-I€'U-LA, § secd vessel, as broad as it is long, consist 
ing of two valves, two sutures, and a dissepiment, with the 
secds attached alternately to each cdge of the dissepitnent. 

SIL1-€ON, ^. (L. silex] A dark nutbrown elementary 
substance, destitute of metallie lustre, and a non-conduct. 
or of eleetrieity. It is incombustiblc in common air and 
in oxygen gas, but burns in certain salts containing oxygen. 

-LÖ 


SI-LI€’ SE, a. Having or pn to silieles. 
SI-LIG‘I-NGSE, a. (L. siligo.) Made of tine wheat.— Bailey. 
SILING, ppr. Straining. 


t SIL'ING-DISH, n. (Dan. siler.] A colander. 

SILT-QUA, z. (L.] With gold.finers, a carat, six of which 
make a scruple.—Johnson. 

SIL'I-QUA, ? 5. [L.siliqua] An elongated pericarp or seed- 

SIL'IQUE, $ vessel, eonsisting of two,valves, two sutures, 
and a dissepiment with the sceds attached alternately to 
eaeh edge of the dissepiinent. 

SIL'I-QUI-FORM, a. Having the form of a siliqua.—SmitA. 

SIL'I-QUOSE, la. (L. siliquosws.] Having that species of 

SIL'I-QUOUS, § pericarp called silique.—Martyn. 

SILK, w. (Sax. seolc; Sw. silke; Dan. silke.) 1. The fine, 
soft thread produced by various speeies of caterpillars, 
particularly by the larva of the inseet ealled silkacorm, or 
Dombyr mori. 2. Cloth made of silk. 3. ‘The filiform style 
of the female flower of maize, which resembles real silk 
in fineness and softness.— Virginia silk, a elimbing plant, 
of the genus periploca. 

SILK, a. Pertaining to silk ; consisting of silk. 

SILK-COTTON-TREE, *. A tropical tree, of the genus 
bombar, having its seeds enveloped in a eottony substance. 

SILR'-GRÁSS, x. A filamentous plant, of the genus yucca. 
—Farm. Encyc. 

SILK'-MER-CER, n. A dealer in silke. 

SILK-MILL, n. A mill for reeling, spinning, and manu- 
faeturing silk. 

SILK’-THROW-ER, 22. One who throws silk. See 

SILK’-THROW-STER, $ Turow. 

SILK-WEAV-ER, n. [silk and weaver.) One whose occu- 

ation is to weave silk stutfs.— Watts. 

SILK-WEED, n. A plant, of the genus asclepias, also 
called wild eotton, whose seed-vessels contain a long, silky 
down.— Farm. Encyc. 

SILK'-WORM (-wurm), n. The worm whieh produces 
silk, bombyz mori ; the larva of a lepidopterous insect. 

SILK'-WÓRM GUT, n. A substanee prepared from the 
entrails of silk-worma, used in making lines for angling.— 


Ure. 

SILK'EN (silk'n) a. [Sax. "wc 1. Made of silk. 2. 
Like silk; soft to the toueh. 3. Soft; delicate; tender; 
smooth. 4. Dressed in silk. 

SILK'EN (ilk’n), v. & To render soft or smooth. 

SILK’ENED (silk'nd), pp. Rendered and soft smooth. 

SILK'I-NESS, ^. 1. The qualities of silk; softness and 
smoothness to the feel. 2. Softncss; effeminacy ; pusil 
lanimity ; (little aen 

SILK'MAN, n. [silk and man.) A dealer in silks.— Shak. 

SILK'Y,a. 1. Made of silk ; conia E of silk. 2. Like silk; 
soft and smooth to the touch. 3. Pliant; yielding. 

SILL, w. [Sax. syl, syll, syle; Fr. seuil] 1. The base or 
foundation of a thing; a pieee of timber on whieh a build- 
ing rests. 2. The umber or stone at the foot of a door; 
the threshold. 3. The timber or stone on which a win- 
dow-frame stands; or the lowcst piece in a window-frame. 
4. The shaft or thill of a earriage.—Grose ; (local.) 

SIL'LA-BUB, n. A liquor made by mixing wine or cider 
with milk, and thus forming a soft eurd.—King. 

SIL'LI-LY, adv. Ina silly manner; foolishly; without the 
excreise of good sense or judgment. : 

SIL'LI-MAN-ITE, ». A mineral found at Saybrook, in Con 
neetieut, so named in honor of Prof. Silliman. It oeeurs 
in grayish-brown or hair-brown prismatic erystals, and is 
eom of silica and alumina, with some oxyd of iron. 

SIL'LI-NESS, n. Weakness of understanding; want ot 
sound sense or judgment ; simplieity ; harmless folly. 

SIL'LOCK, n. The name given in the Orkney Isles to the 
fry of the eoal-fish, whieh is allicd to thc cod-fish ; also 
spelled sillik and sellok.— Jamieson's Dict. 

SIL'LY, a. 1. Weak in intellect; destitute of ordinary 
strength of mind. 2. Proceeding from want of under- 
standing or common judgment; charaeterized by weak. 
ness or folly. 3. Weak; helpless; [obs.] —Sywn. Brain 
less; witless; simple; shallow; foolish; unwise; indis- 
erect; imprudent. 
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t BIL'LY-HOW, n. The membrane that covers thc head 
of the fctus.— Brown. 

SILT, v. íi. To choke, fill, or obstruct with mud. 

SILT, n. 1. Saltness, or salt-marsh or mud. 2 A deposit 
of mud or fne earth from running or standing water.— 
Dana. 

SILTING, ppr. Choking, filling, or obstructing with mud. 

SI-LU‘RI-AN, a. [from the Silures, who anciently inhabited a 
part of England and Wales] In geology, a term applied 
to the fosslliferous strata below the old red sandstonc.— 
Murchison. 

SI-LÜRI.DANS, n. pl. The family of fishes of which the 
silurus is the type.— Brande. 

B8I-LÜ'RUS, ? n. [L. silurus; Fr. silure] A fish of the genus 

SLLLORE, silurus, as the sheat-fish.— Dict. Nat. Hist. 

SILVA, n. [L.] 1. A collection of poems. 2. The natural 
history of the forest-trees of a country. This word is 
more commonly spelled Svrva. 

SIL'VAN, a. (L. silva. It is also written sylvan.) 1. Per- 
taining to a wood or grove ; inhabiting woods. 2. Woody; 
abounding with woods. 

SIL'VAN, n. Another name of tellurium.— Werner. 

SIL'VATE. See SYLVATE. 

SIL'VER, n. (Sax. seolfer, siluer ; Goth. silubr ; G. silber ; D. 
zilver; Sw. silfver.] 1. A metal of a white color and lively 
brilliancy. It is exceedingly malleable and ductile, harder 
than gold, but not so hard as copper, and unaffected by 

atmospheric air. Its gpecitic gravity is about 104 
times that of water. It is obtained chiefly from mines in 
Nexico and South America, but is also found in various 
other parts of the world. 2. Money; coin made of silver. 
3. Any thing of soft splendor.— Pope. 

SIL'VER, a. 1. Made of silver. 2 White like silver. 3. 
White, or pale; of a pale lustre. 4. Soft and clear; as, 
silver tones. 

SIL'VER, v. t. 1. To cover superficially with a coat of sil- 
ver. 2. To foliate; to cover with tinfoil amalgamated 
with quicksilver. 3. To adorn with mild lustre; to make 
smooth and bright. 4. To make hoary. 

SIL'VER-BEAT-ER, n. (silver and beater.] One who foli- 
ates silver, or forms it into a leaf. 

SIL'VER-BUSH, n. A plant, a species of anthyllis. 

SIL'VER-BUS'KIN ED, a. Buskined with silver.—Milton. 

SIL'VER-FIR (far), n. A specics of fir.—Berkeley. 

SIL'VER-FISH, n. A fish of the size of a small carp, named 
from its silvery stripes. 

k iwaw „a. Having hair of the color of silver.— 


BIL'VER-LEAF, n. Silver beaten into a thin leaf. 

SIL'VER-SNIUTH, n. (silver and smith.) One whose occu- 
pation is to work in silver. 

SIL'VER-THIS-TLE (-this’), n. (silver and tAístle] A plant. 

SIL'VER-TREE, n. An evergreen shrub, or small tree, of 
the genus leucadendron, a native of South Africa.—Loudon. 

merit ER-WEED, n. A perennial plant of the genus poten- 
ta. 

SIL'VER ED, pp. Covered with a thin coat-of silver; ren- 
dered smooth and lustrous; made white or hoary. 

SIL'VER-ING, ppr. Covering the surface with a thin coat of 
silver; foliating ; rendering mildly lustrous. 

SIL'VER-ING, n. 1. The art or operation of covering the 
surface of any with silver. 2. The silver thus laid on. 

SIL'VER-LING, w. silver coin.— Zs., vii. 

SIL'VER-LY, adv. With the appearance of silver.—Shak. 

SIL'VER-Y, a. 1. Like silver; having the appearance of 
silver; white; of a mild lustre. 2. Besprinkled or covered 
with silver. 

SILVI€ ACTD. See SYLVIO ACID. 

SIMA. See Cyma. 

t SIM'A-GRE (gur), n. [Fr. simagrés.] Grimace.—Dryden. 

SL MARE: ja. (Fr. simarre.) A woman's robe.—Dryden. 

SIM'T.A, n. [L. an ape.) A general name of the various tribes 
of monkeys. 

SIMT.LAR, a. [Fr. similaire; It. simile; Sp. similar; L. 
similis.] Like; resembling; having a like form or ap- 
pearance.—In geometry, similar rectilineal ígures are suc 
as have their several angles respectively equal, each to 
each, and their sides about the equal angles proportions 
— Similar solids are such as are contained by the same 
number of similar planes, similarly situated, and having 
like inclination to one another.— Brande. 

SIM-I-LAR'I-TY, n. The state of being similar.—SrN. Like- 
ness; resemblance; similitude ; uniformity. 

BIMT-LAR-LY, adv. In like manner; with resemblance. 

tSIM1-LAR-Y. The same as similar. 

@IMTLE, n. (L.] In rhetoric, similitude ; a comparison of 
two things which, however different in other respects, 
have some strong point or points of resemblance. 

S-MIL'I-TER, n. i . in like manner.) In lav, the technical 
designation of the form by which either party, in pleading, 
accepts the issue tendered by his opponent.— Brande. 

BI-MILT-TUDE, n. [Fr.; L. simüitudo.] 1. Likeness; re- 
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semblance ; similarity ; likeness in nature, qualities, or ap- 
pearance. 2 Comparison: simile.—Dryden. 

SI-NIL-I-TODI-NA-RY, a. Denoting resemblance. 

SIMTLOR, n. An alloy of copper and zinc, rcsembling 

si OUS. of T sm Color. U. 

‘1- a. [L. simia] Pertaining to or li 
SIN TTAR. see CheerEs. g to or like a monkey 
v. 4. To boil gently, or with a gentle hissin 

SIM'NER-ING, ger- Bollin gently, di d 

SIM'NEL, n. [Dan. simle; Sw. simla; G. semmel.| A kind 
of swoet cake ; a bun. : 

SI-MÓ'NI-A€, n. [Fr. “epi fa One who buys or sells 

referment in the Church.—Ayliffe. 

SIM-O-NI'A€C-AL, a. 1. Guilty of simony. 2. Consisting im 
simony, or the crime of buying or selling ecclesiastica. 
preferment. 

BUTO FAC AL EY adv. With the guilt or offense of 

mony. 

SI-MONI-ANS, x. pl The followers of Simon Magus. See, 
also, SAINT SIMONIANS. 

SI-MONI-OUS, a. Partaking of simony; given to simony. 

SIM'O-NY, n. (from Simon Magus.) The crime of buying 
or selling ecclesiastical preferment. 

SI-MOON', 2. A hot, dry wind, which blows in Arabia, 

SI-MOON’, j Syria, and the neighboring countries, from 
the interior deserts.— Branda. 

SYMOUS, a. (L. simo.) 1. Having a very flat or snub nose, 
with the end turned up. 2. Concave.— Brown. 

SINM'PER, v. i To smile in a silly manner.—Shak. 

SIM'PER, n. A smile with an air of silliness.— Addison. 

SIM'PER-ING, ppr. or a. Smiling foolishly. 

SIM'PER-ING, n. The act of smiling with an air of silliness. 

SIM'PER-ING-LY, adv. With a silly smile. 

SINPLE, a. (Fr.; L. simplez.} 1. Consisting of one thing; 
not compounded, mingled, or combined with any thing 
else. 2. Not given to design, stratagem, or duplicity; as, 
a simple husbandman. 3. Destitute of art, atlectation, or 
constraint; as, simple manners. 4. Characterized by 

lainness or want of ornament; as, a simple narrative. 5. 

'ot complex or complicated. 6. Weak in intellect; not 
wise or sagacious.—7. In botany, undivided, as a root, stem, 
or spike; only onc on a petiole, peduncle, &c.—8. Simple 
when applied to minerals and rocks, refers to their bomo- 
geneousness, and not to the number of elements which 
enter into their composition.—4 simple body, in chemistry, 
is one that has not been decomposed, or separated into 
two or more elementary bodies.—SyvN. Single; uncom- 
pounded; unmingled; unmixed; mere; uncombined: 
mr esa as plain; artless; sincere ; harmless; undesign- 
ing; frank; open; unaffected; inartificial; unadorned ; 
credulous; silly; foolish; shallow ; unwise. 

SIMPLE, n. Something not mixed or compounded; a term 
formcrly applied to herbs, from the opinion that each one 
was a simple or specific remedy. 

SIMPLE, v. i. To gather simples or plants.—Garth. 

SIMPLE-HEART'ED,a. Having a simple heart.—Scot«. 

SIN'PLE-MIND'ED, a. Artless; undesigning. 

SIM’PLE-MIND’ED-NESS, n. Artlessness. 

SINPLE MINER-AL, n. A mineral composed of a single 
substance. 

SIMPLE-NESS, n. 1. The state or quality of being Mope, 
single, or uncompoun 2. Artlessness; simphcity. 3 
Weakness of intellect. 

SIMPLER, n. One who collects simples; an herbalist; e 


simplist, 

tSIN.PLESS, for simplicity, or silliness.—Spenser. 

SIM'PLE-TON (-pl-tun), n. A silly person; a person of 
weak intellect; a trifler; a foolish on.— Pove. 

ferry (sim-plish'an) n. An artless or undesign. 
ng person. 

SIM-PLICT-TY, ^. (L. simplicitas ; Fr. simplicité.] 1. Sin- 
gleness; the state of being unmixed or uncompounded. 
2. The state of being not complex, or of consisting of few 
parts. 3. Artlessness of mind; freedom from a propensity 
to cunning or stratagem ; freedom from duplicity ; sin- 
ceri 4. Plainness; freedom from artificial ornament. 
5. Plainness; freedom from subtilty or abstruseness. 6 
Weakness of intellect; silliness.— Hooker. 

SIM-PLIF-I-CA"TION, n. The act of making simple; the 
act of reducing to simplicity, or to a state not complex. 

SIN'PLI-FIED, pp. Made simple or not complex. 

SIMPLIFY, v. t. (L. simpler and facio; Fr. simplifier.) To 
make simple; to reduce what is complex to greater sim: 
plicity ; to make plain or easy.— Barrow. 

SIM’PLI-FY-ING, ppr. Making simple. 

SIM'PLIST, n. One skilled in simples or medical plants. 

BIM'PLO-CE. See 3YMPLOCE. Š 

SIMPLY, adv. 1. Without art; without subtilty ; artlessly ; 

lainly. 2. Of itself; without addition; alonc. 3. Mere 
; solely. 4. Weakly; foolisbly. 

SIM'O-Li-CHRE (ker), n. [L. simulacrum.] An image. 

1SIM'9-LAR, n. One who simulates or counterfeits some 
thing.—Shak. See SIMULATE. 
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BIM9-LATE, v. t. [L. simulo.) To feign; to counterfeit ; 
to assuine the mere appearance of something, without the 


reality. 

SIN'U-LATE, a. [L. simulatus.) Feigned; pretcnded. 

SIMS9-Li.TED, pp. or e. Feigned; pretended; assumed 
artificiall y.— Chester feld. 

BIN'U-La-TING, ppr. Feigning; pretending; assuming the 
appearance of what is not real. 

SIN-U-LAITION, n. (Fr.; L. simulatio.) The act of feigning 
to be that which one is not; the assumption of a deceitf 
appearance or chbaracter.—3YN. Counterfeiting ; feint ; pre- 
tense. , 

&I-MUL-TANE-OUS, a. (Fr. simultanée ; Sp. simultaneo.) 
Existing or happening at the same time. 

SI-NUL-TA NE-OU3-LY, ado. At the same time. 

SI-MUL-.TAWNE-OU2-NESS, n. The state or quality of being 
or happening at the same time. 

t SIMUL-TY, w. (L. simular) Private grudge or quarrel. 

SIN, n. (Sax. sin or syn; G. sunde; D. zonde; Sw. Dan. 
synd.) 1. The voluntary departure of a moral agent from 
a known rule of rectitude or duty, prescribed by God; 
any voluntary transgression of the divine law or violation 
of a divine command ; a wicked act; iniquity. 2. A sin- 
otfering ; an offering made to atone for sin.—2 Cor, v. 3. 
A man enormously wicked.—Skak. ; [obs.]— Original sin, 
see ORIGINAL, G. 

SIN, v. £ (Sax. singian, syngian.] 1. To depart voluntarily 
from the path of duty prescribed by God to man; to vio- 
late any known rule of duty. 2. To offend against right, 

Nun men or society ; to trespass. 

SIN, for since. (Scot. syne.) e Obsolete, or vulgar. 

SIN-BORN, a. Derived from sin. 

SIN’-OF-FER-ING, *. A sacrifice for sin; something offer- 
ed as an ex on for sin.— Ezr, xxix. 

SIN-OP-PRESSED’, a. Oppressed with a sense of sin. 

SIN’-STUNG, a. Stung with remorse for sin.— Barter. 

8I-NA-IT'I€, a. (from Sinai, the mountain.) Pertaining to 
Mount Sinai; given or made at Sinal—Macknight. 

BIN'A-PIS.IN, n. A principle extracted from mustard seed, 
siepe alba. It is white, crystallizable, inodorous, and 

itter. 

SIN'A-PISM, m. [L. sinapis, sinape] In pharmacy, a cata- 
plasm composed of mustard seed pulverized, with some 
Other in ients, applied externally. 

SINCE, prep. or adv. [Sw. sedan ; Dan. siden ; D. sint; es 
posed to be contracted from Sax. süMkam. Our early 
writers used sith, sithen, sithence] 1. After; from the 
time that; as, “since my coming;” “since the world be- 
gan.” 2. Ago; past; before this; as, about three weeks 
since. 3. Because that; this being the fact that; as, “ since 
truth and constancy are vain" Glanville.—Since, when it 
precedes a noun, is called a preposition, but when it pre- 
cedes a sentence, it is called an adverb. 

BIN-CERE' a. (Fr.; L. PARET. 1. Pure; unmixed.—1l 
Peter, ii., 2; (nearly obsolete] 2. Unhurt ; uninjured; (obs.) 
3. Being in reality what it appears to be ; not feigned ; not 
simulated ; not assumed or said for the sake of appearance ; 
not hypocritical—Syn. Honest; wp ar unvarnished ; 
real; true; unaffected; inartificial ; ; upright; un- 
rq. 2 

SIN-CERE'LY, edv. Honestly; with real purity of heart; 
without simulation or disguise ; unfei y. 

BEIN-CERE'NESS, 2. Sincerity. 

SIN-CER'T-TY, n. (Fr. sincerité ; L. sínocritas.) 1. Honesty 
of mind or intention; freedom from rimulation or hypoc- 
risy. 2. Freedom from hypocrisy, disguise, or false pre- 
tense. 

BIN'CI-PUT, 2. [L.] The fore-part of the head from the 
forehead to the coronal suture.— Encyc. 

tSINDON, n. [L. fine linen.) A wrapper.—Bacon. 

SINE, n. [L. sinus] In geometry, the sine or right sine of 
an arc is a line drawn from one end of that arc, perpen- 
dicular to the radius drawn through the other end, and is 
ulways cqual to half the chord of double the arc.— Versed 
eine, that. part of the diameter between the sine and the 


arc. 

SI'NE-€CRE, n. [L. sine and cura.) An office which has 
revenue without employment.—In Church affairs, a bene- 
fice withodt cure of souls. 

STNE-CLR/ISM, n. The state of having a sinecure. 

SINE-CTR-IST, n. One who has a sinecure. 

SINE DPE. (L. without day.] An adjournment sine die is 
an adjournment without fixing tho time of resuming busi- 
ness or reassembling. 

EIN'E-PITE, n. (L. sinape, mustard) Something resembling 
mustard seed. — De Costa. 

SPNE QUA NON. [L.J Without which a thing can not be; 
hence, an indispensable condition. 

EIN'EW (ein‘nu), n. [Sax sinu, sinw, sinwe; G. sekne.) 1. 
In anatomy, a tendon; that which unites a muscle to a 
tone.—2. In the plural, etrength, or, rather, that which 

supplies strength. 3. Muscle; nerve. 

sm Ew, v.t To knit as by sinews.— Skak. 
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SIN'EW-SHRUNK, a. Gaunt-bellied, having the sinews 
under the belly shrunk by excess of fatigue, as a horse. 
SIN'EW ED (sin'nüde), a. 1. Furnished with sinews. 2 

Strong; firm; vigorous.—Shak. 

SIN‘'EW-LESS, a. Having no strength or vigor. 
SIN'EW-Y, a. 1. Consisting of a sinew or nerve. 2. Nerv. 
ous; strong; well braced with sinews; vigorous; firm. 
SIN'FUL, a. fion sin.) 1. Tainted with sin; wicked ; ini- 
quitous; criminal; unholy. 2. Containing sin, or consist 

ing in sin; contrary to the laws of God. 

SIN'FUL-LY, adv. In a manner which the laws of God du 
not permit; wickedly ; iniquitously ; criminally. 

SINFYL-NESS, n. 1. The quality of being sinful or con. 
tary to the divine will ; wickedness; iniquity ; criminality 
2. Wickedness; corruption; depravity. 

SING, v. i.; pret. sung, sang ; pp. sung. [Sax. singan, syn 
gan; G. singen; D. zingen; Sw. siunga; Dan. synger.) 
1. To utter sounds with various inflections or melodious 
modulations of voice, as fancy may dictate, or according 
to the notes of a song or tune. 2. To utter sweet or me 
lodious sounds, as birds. 3. To make a small, shrill sound. 
4. To tell or relate something in numbers or verse. 

SING, v. & 1. To utter with musical modulations of voice. 
2. To celebrate in sony; to give praises toin verse. 3. To 
relate or rehearse in numbers, verse, or poetry. 

SINGE (sinj), v. t. (Sax. sengan; G. sengen ; D. zengen.) 
To burn slightly or superficially ; to burn the surface of a 
thing, as the nap of cloth,gr the hair of the skin. 

SINGE, n. A burning of the surface; a slight burn. 

SING ED (sinjd), pp. Burned superficially. 

EINGE'ING, ppr. Burning the surface. 

SING'ER, n. [from sing.) 1. One who sings. 2. One versed 
in music, or one whose occupation is to sing. 3. A bird 
that sings. 

SING'ING, ppr. or a. Uttering melodious or musical notes; 

ing a shrill sound; celebrating in song; reciting in 
verse. 

SINGING, 2. The act of uttering sounds with musical in. 
tonations; musical articulation; the utterance of melodi- 
ous notes. 

SING'IING-BQOR, n. A music-book, as i ought to be called ; 
& book containing tunes. 

SINGING-MAN, 2. [singing and man.) A man who sings, 
or is employed to sing, as in cathedrals. 

SINGTING-MÁS-TER, n. A music-master ; one who teaches 
vocal music.— Addison. 

SINGING-WOM-AN, n. A woman employed to sing. 

SINGING-LY, adv. With sounds like singing. 

SIN"GLE (sing'gl), a. (L. singulus.] 1. Separate; one; only; 
individual; consisting of one only. 2. Particular; indi- 
vidual 3. Uncompounded; as, single ideas.— Watts. 4. 
Alone; having no companion or assistant. 5. Unmarried. 
6 Not double; not complicated. 7. Performed with one 
person or an t on a side, or with one person only o 
roues to another. 8. Pure; simple; incorrupt ; abie, 

aving clear vision of divine truth— Matt., vi. 9. Small; 
weak; silly.—Skak. ; [obs.]—10. In botany, a single flower 
is when there is only one on a stem, and, in common usage, 
one not double. 

SIN*GLE (sing'gl), v. t. 1. To select, as an individual person 
or thing from among a number; to choose one from 
others. 2. To sequester; to withdraw ; to retire; obs.) 
3. To take alone; [obs] 4. To separate. 

SIN"GLE-HAND-ED, a. Having one hand or workman 


only. 
SIN"GLE-HEXRT-ED, a. Having no duplicity.—More. 
SIN"GLE-MIND-ED, a. Having a single purpose.— Sedg- 


wick. 

SIN“GLE-SEED-ED, a. Containing one seed only. 

SIN*GLE-STICK, n. 1. A cüdgel. 2. A game at cudgels, 
in which he who first brings blood from his adversary's 
head is pronounced victor.— Halliwell. 

SIN"GLE-TREE, 22. The cross piece to which the traces 

SWIN’GLE-TREE, § of a harnessed horse are fixed. A 
single-tree is fixed upon each end of the double-tree when 
two horses draw abreast.— Haldeman. 

SIN"GLE-VALVED, a. Having one valve only. 

SIN"GLED, pp. Selected from among a number. 

SIN"GLE-NES8, n. 1. The state of being one only or sepa- 
rate from all others; the opposite of doublent:ss, com- 
plication, or multiplicity. 2. Simplicity ; sincerity; purity 
of mind or purpose; freedom from duplicity. 

SIN"GLES (singglz) n. pl. The reeled filaments of silk, 
twisted to give them firmnese.— Buchanan, 

eI Oui; m. A single gleaning; a handful of gleaned grain 

EIN"GLING, ppr. Selecting from among a number. 

SIN“GLY (singgly) adv. 1. Individually; particularly. 2 
Only by himself. 3. Without partners or companions. 4 
Honestly : sincerely. 

SING'8ONG, n. A term for bad singing, or for drawling. 

SIN"GU.LAR, a. [Fr. singulier ; L. singularis.) 1. Single 
not complex or compound. Watts.—2 In grammar, ex 


+ See Synopsis. À, E, 1, &c, long.—1, E, 1, &c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY —MARINE, BIRD,—MOVE, BOOK, 
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ressing one person or thing; as, the singular numbcr. 
. Particular, existing by itself; without precedent; as, 
a singular case. 4. Not usual; rarely equaled; as, a man 
of singlar industry. 5. Not common; implying something 
censurable or not approved; as, singular conduct. 6. 
Being alone; that of which there is but onc.—Syn. Unex- 
ampled; unprecedented; eminent; extraordinary; re- 
markable; uncommon; rare; unusual; peculiar ; strange; 
odd ; eccentric ; fantastic. 
BIN'GU-LAR, n. A particular instance. [Unusual.] 
t SIN"GU-LAR-IST, m. One who affects singularity. 
BIN"GU-LAR'-TY (sing.gu-lar'e-te), n. (Fr. singularité] 1. 
Peculiarity ; some character or quality of a thing by which 
it is distinguished from all, or from most others. 2. An 
uncommon character or form; something curious or re- 
markable. 3. Particular privilege, prerogative, or distinc- 
tion. 4. Character or trait of character ditterent from that 
of otbers; peculiarity. 5. Oddity. 6. Celibacy.—J. Tay- 


lor ; (obs. 

f SIN"'GU.LAR-IZE, v. t. To make single. 

SIN"GU-LAR-LY, adv. 1. Peculiarly ; in a manner or de- 
gree not common to others. 2. Oddly; strangely. 3. So 
as to express one or the singular number. 

SIN"GULT, n. [L. singultus.] A sigh. 

SINT-CAL, a. (from sine.) Pertaining to a sine. 

SINTS-TER, a. [L.] 1. Left; on the left hand, or the side 
of the left hand. 2. Evil; bad; corrupt; perverse; dis- 
honest. 3. Unlucky; inauspicious. [This word, among 
the poets, is usually accented sinis'ter. 

J SINTS-.TER-HAND'ED, a. Left-handed. 

SIN'S-TER-.LY, adv. Abeurdly; perversely ; unfairly. 

SIN'IS-TRAL, a. To the left; sinistrous.—In conchology, a 
term applied to shells which have the turns of the spiral 
made to the left; the same as reversed.— Humble. 

SIN'IS-TRAL-LY, adv. Toward the left. ° 

SIN-IS-TROR'SAL, a. [sinister, and Gr. opes] Rising from 
left to right, as a spiral line or helix.— . 

SIN'TS-TROUS, a. 1. Being on the left side ; inclined to the 
left.—Brown. 2. Wrong; absurd; perverse. 

SINTS-TROUS-LY, adv. 1. Perversely; wrongly. 2. With 
a tendency to use the left as the stronger han 

SINK, v. i.; pret. sunk; pp. sunk. The old pret. sank is 
nearly obsolete. (Sax. sencan, sincan ; Goth. sigcwan; G. 
sinken ; D. zinken.] 1. To go downward by the force of 
greater gravity, in a medium or substance of less specific 
gravity; opposed to float or swim. 2. To fall ually. 


3. To enter or penetrate into any body. 4. To become | SIP'ING, 2. 
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SIN'E-ATE, v. t. [L. sinuo.) To wind; to turn; to bend in 
and out.— Woodward. 


SIN'E-ATE, ie In botany, a sinuate leaf is onc that bas 
SINU-A-TED, large curved breaks in the margin, rescta- 
bling bays. 7 


SIN'U-A-TING, ppr. Winding; turning ; bending in and out. 

SIN-E-A'TION, n. A winding or bending in and vut. 

SIN-8-OS-TY, n. [L. sinuosus.] The quality of bending or 
curving in and out; or a series of bends and turns in arches 
or other irregular figures. 

81N'U-OUS, ¿a, (Fr. sinueuz, from L. sinus.) Winding; 

SINU-ÖSE, $ crooked; bending in and out; of a serpen 
tine or undulating form.— Milton. 

SINY-OUS-LY, adv. Windingly; crookedly. 

SI'NUS, 2. (L.] 1. A bay of the sea; a recess in the shore. 
or an opening into the land.—2. In anatomy, a cavity in 8 
bone or other part, wider at the bottom than at the en- 
trance.—3. In surgery, a little elongated cavity in which 
pus is collected ; an elongated abscess with only a small 
Orifice.—4. In conchology, a groove or cavity —Humble. 5 
An opening ; a hollow. 

SIP, v. t. (Sax. sipan ; D. sippen.) 1. To take a fluid into 
the mouth in small quantities by the lips. 2. To drink or 
imbibe in small quantities. 3. 'l'o draw into the mouth 
to extract. 4. To drink out of. 

SIP, v. í. To drink a small quantity; to take a fluid with 
the lips.— Dryden. 

SIP, *. The taking of a liquor with the lips; or a small 
draught taken with the lips ilton. 

SIPE, v. i To ooze; to issue slowly.-—Grose. [Local.} 

SIPHON, n. (L. sipho; It. sifone; Fr. siphon.] 1. A bent 
pipe or tube whose arms are of unequal len It is 
chiefly used for the purpose of drawing off liquids, as from 
a cul. well, &c. 2. The pipe by which the chambers of 
a shell communicate ; a siphuncle. 

SI-PHON'e, a. Pertaining to a siphon. 

SI-PHON-O-BRANCHT-ATE, a. In malacology, provided 
with a tube, by which the water is carried to the gills, as 
in the mollusks of the order siphonobranchiata. 

SYPHUN-€LE (-funk-l), w. In conchology, the opening 
which runs through the partitions of chambered or nau- 
tiloid shells. 

SYPHUN-€LED,a. Having a siphuncle.—Humble. 

SI-PHUN’€U-LAR, 2. Pertaining to a siphuncle.— Buckland. 

SI-PHUN’€U-LA-TED, a. [L. siphunculns.) Having a little 
siphon or spout, as a valve.— Say. 

he act of oozing.—Granger. 


lower; to settle to a level. 5. To be overwhelmed or de- ; SIPPED (sipt), pp. Drawn in with the lips. 


pressed; as, to sink beneath a yoke. 6. To enter deeply; 
to be impressed. 7. To become deep; to retire or fall 
within the surface of any thing, as the eyes into the head. 
8. To go downward; to be in a declining or decaying con- 
dition, as trade or credit. 9. To fall into rest or indolence. 
10. To be lower; to become less, as prices.—Syn. To fall; 
subside; drop ; droop; lower; decline; decay; decrease; 


lessen. 

SINK, v. t. 1. To cause to sink; to put under water ; to im- 
merece in a fluid. 2. To make by digging or delving. 3. 
To depress; to degrade. 4. To plunge into destruction. 
5. To cause to fall or to be plunged. 6. To bring low; to 
reduce in quantity. 7. To depress; to overbear; to crush. 
8. To diminish; to lower or lessen; to degrade. 9. To 
cause to decline or fail. 10. To suppress; to conceal; to 
intervert; [unusual] 11. To depress; to lower in value 
or amount. 12. To reduce; to pay; to diminish or anni- 
hilate by payment. 13. To waste; to dissipate. 

SINK, n. (Sax. sinc.] 1. A drain to carry otf filthy water; 
a jakes. 2. A kind of basin of stone or wood to receive 
filthy water. 

SINK’-HOLE, 7. A hole for dirty water to run through. 

BINK'ER, 2. A weight on some body, as a fish-line, to sink it. 

BINK‘ING, ppr. or a. Falling; subsiding ; depressing; de- 
clining.—Sinking fund, in Faiano a fund created for sink- 
ing or paying a public debt. 

BIN'LESS, a. (from sin.) 1. Free from sin; pure; perfect. 
2. Free from sin; innocent. 

BIN'LESS-LY, adv. In a sinless manner ; innocently. 

SINILESS-NESS, s. Freedom from sin and guilt.— Boyle. 

SINNER, n. 1. One who has voluntarily violated the divine 
law; a moral agent who has voluntarily disobeyed any 
divine precept, or neglected any known duty. 2 It is 
used in contradistinction to saínt, to denote an unregener- 
ste person. 3. An offender; a criminal. 

BIN'NER, v. i. To act as a sinner; [in ludicrous language.) 

BIN'O-PER, ? ^. [L. sínopis; Gr. ewwris.] Red ferruginous 

SIN'O-PLE, $ quartz, sometimes tinged with yellow. 

BIN'O-PLE, n. In the heraldry of Continental Europe, 
green ; vert. —Prande. 

WINTER, n. In mineralogy, calcareous sinter, or calc sinter, 
is a loose deposit of carbonate of lime.—Silicious sinter is 
a light cellular or fibrous quartz ; also, a similar variety 

of opal.— Pearl sinter ie a variety of opal of a pearly lustre, 

occurring in globular and botryoidal masses.— Dana. 


! tSIP'PET, a. 


; BIP'PER, m. One who sips. 

A small sop.— Milton. 

SIP'PING, ppr. Drawing in with the lips; imbibing in staall 

uantities. $ 

SI QUIS. (L. if any one.) These words give name to a no 
tification by a candidate for orders of his intention to in- 
quire whether any inipediment may be alleged against him. 

SIR (eur), n. [Fr. sire, and sieur, in monsieur ; Norm. sire, 
lord ; Corn. sira.] 1. A word of respect used in addresses 
to men, as madam is in addresses to women. 2. The title 
of a knight or baronet. 3. It is used by Shakspeare for 
man; [o5s.]—4. Formerly, in American colleges, the title of 
a master of arts. 5. It is prefixed to loin, in sirloin; as, a 
sirloin of beef.—6. Formerly, the title of a priest. 

SIR-CAR', n. A Hindoo clerk or writer.-— Malcom. 

SIR-DAR',n. A native chief in Hindostan.— Malcom. 

SIRE, n. 1. A father; [used in poetry.) 2. The male parent 
of a beast; [particularly used of horses.] 3. Jt is used in 
composition. 

- To beget; to procreate ; [used of beasts.) — Shak. 

Begotten. 

* STREN, n. (L.; Fr. sirène; It. sirena] 1. A mermaid.— 
In ancient mythology, a goddess who enticed men into her 
pose by the charnis of music, and devoured them. 

ence, in modern use, an enticing woman. 2. A batrachien 
reptile of Carolina, capable of respiring either in the wa- 
ter by means of branchiæ, or in the air by means of lungs. 

SYREN, a. Pertaining to a siren, or to the dangerous en 
ticements of music; bewitching; fascinating. 

SI-R£NE', n. An instrument used for ascertaing the veloc. 
ity of aerial vibration, corresponding to the diflcrent pitch- 
es of musical sounds.— Brande. 

SImREN.IZE, v.i. To use the cnticements of asiren; to charm, 

SI'REN-IZED, pp. Charmed. 

S8TREN-IZ-ING, ppr. Charming. : 

SLRYA-S18, n. (Gr. ctpracts.] A disease occasioned by tbe 
excessive heat of the sun; almost peculíar to children. 

SIR'-US, w. (L.] The large and bright star called the dog- 
star, in the mouth of the constellation canis major. 

SIRLOIN (sur-), n. [Fr. surlonge.] A loin of beef, said to 
have been knighted by oue of the English kings in a fit of 

ood-humor ; but probably sar-loin, the upper part of the 
oin, like eir-name, which is properly surname, t. e, an ad- 
ditional name.— Smart. . 
SEIR'NAME is more correctly written surname. 
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STRO, n. A mit- encyc. 

SI-RO€'€O, n. [It ; Sp. siroco, or zalogwe.] Au oppressive, 
relaxing wind from the Libyan deserts, chicfly experienced 
in Italy, Malta, and Sicily.—Brande. 

è &IR"RAH, x. A word of reproach and contempt; used in 
addressing vile characters.—Shak. 

BIRT (surt), a. (L. v Ta quicksand. 

* SIR UP, m. (Oricntal.) sweet juice of vegetables or 
fruita, or othcr juice swectened ; or suger boilcd with veg- 
etable infusious. [mart and later writers prefer the pro- 
nunciation sirup; Walker aud others, sur'up.] 

* BIR'UPED (sir'upt), a. Moietencd or tinged with sirup or 
sweet juice.— Drayton. 

*RIR'UP-Y, a. Like sirup, or partaking of its qualities. 

SIR-VENTE (seer-vingt), n. (Fr.]) A peculiar species of 
poetry, usually satirical, often used by the troubadours of 
the middle aves.— Brande. 

SI-3KL' HENP, 2. The prepared fibre of the Agave Amer- 

SISAL’ GRASS, § icena, or Amcrican aloe, for cord- 
age ; so called from Sisal, a port in Yucatan. 

SISE, for assize. 

SISE, x. Six, a term in games. 

SIS'RIN, n. A bird, another name of the aberdavine. 

SISS, o, £ [D. sissen.] To hiss.—Halliwell, [Local in En- 
glani; in popular use in New England. 

SISTER, n. (Sax. sweoster; D. zuster; G. schwester ; Sw. 
syster ; Dan. sóster.] 1. A female born of the same par- 
ents. 2 A woman of the same faith; a female fellow- 
Christian. 3. A female of the same kind. 4. One of the 
same kind, or of the saine condition. 5. A female of the 
game society, as the nuns of a convent. 

SISTER, v. t. To resemble closely.— Y [ire used. | 

SISTER, e i. To be akin; to be near to k. [Rara] 

SISTER-HỌỌD, n. (sister and hood.) 1. Sisters collective- 
ly, or a society of sisters; or a society of females united 
in one faith or order. 2. The office or duty of a sister; 


rare, 
SISTER-IN-LAW, n. A husband's or wife's sister.—Rutà. 
SIS'TER-LY, a. Like a sister; becoming a sister; aftec- 


tionate. 

SISTRUM, n. (Gr. cacrpoy, from cew, to shake.) A kind 
of timbrel which the Egyptian priests of Isis used to shake 
at the festivals of that goddess.— Brande. 

SIS'Y-PHUS, n. [L.from Gr.) In fabulous history, a robber 
or traitor notorious for his cunning, and whose crimes 
were punished by his being compelled to roll to the top of 
& hill a huge stone, which constantly recoiled, and made his 
task incessant. 

SIT, v. i. ; pret. sat; old pp. sitten. (Goth. sitan ; Sax. sitan, 
Or sittan ; D. zitten ; G. sitzen ; Sw. sitta; Dan. sidder; L. 
eedeo.} 1. To rest upon the buttocks, as animals. 2. To 
perch ; to rest on the feet, as fowls. 3. To occupy a seat 
or place in an official capacity. 4. To be in a state of rest 
or idleness. 5. To rest, lie, or bear on, as a weight or bur- 
den. 6. To settle; to rest; to abide. 7. To incubate; to 
cover and warm eggs for hatching, as a fowl. 8. To be 
adjusted ; to be, with respect to fitness or unfitness. 9. To 
be placed in order to bc painted. 10. To be in any situa- 
tion or condition. 11. To hold a session ; to be deberi 
engaged in public business; as judges, legislators, or offi- 
cers of any kind. 12. To exercise authority. 13. To be in 
any assembly or council as a member; to have a seat. 14. 
To be in a loca) position ; as, the wind sits fair ; [unu 
sual.)—To sit down. 1. To place onc's self on a chair or 
Other seat. 2. To begin a mege. 3. To ecttle; to fix a per- 
manent abode. 4. To rest; to cease as satisfied.— To sit 
out, to be without engagement; [rare.]— To sit up. 1. To 
rise a be raised from a recumbent posture. 2. No to go 
to š 

EIT, v. t. 1. To keep the seat upon ; as, he sits a horse well. 
—2. To sù me down, to sit him down, to sit them down, 
equivalent to I seated myself, &c. 3. “The court was sat," 
an expression of Addison, is an impropriety. 

SITE, n. [L. situs.) 1. Situation ; local position ; place ; 
spot. 2. A seat or ground-plot. 3. The posture of a thing 
with respcct to itself.— Thomson ; [improper.] 

t SIT'ED, a. Placcd ; situated.— Spenser. 

SITFAST, n. In farriery, an ulcerated horny sore growing 
on a horse's back under the saddle.— Farm. Encyc. 

I RITH, adv. (Sax. sith, sitithan.] Since; in later times.— 


TENES 

t STE£HE, n. Time.—-Spenser, 

ETTHE. See BcrTHE. 

I SITH'ENCE, t adv. (Sax. siththan.] Since; in later times. 

t SITH'ES, —Spenser. 

SITTER, ». 1 One who sits. 2. A bird that incubates. 

SITTING, ppr. or a. 1. Resting on the buttocks, or on the 
feet, as fowls ; incubating; brooding.—2. a. In botany, ses- 
sile, i. e, without petiole, peduncle, or pedicel, &c. 

BITTING, n. 1. The posture of being on a scat. 2. The 
act of placing one’s self on a seat. 3. A seat or space in 
the pew of a church sufficient for one persun.—Halliwell, 
4. The act or timo of rcsting in a posture for a painter to 
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take thc likeness. 5. A scssion; the actual presence or 
meeting of any body of men. 6. An uninterrupted appli- 
cation to business or study for a timc ; course ot study un- 
intermitted. 7. A time for which one sits, as at play, at 
work, or on a visit. 8. Incubation; a resting on eggs for 
hatching, as fowls. 

SITU-ATE, a. (Fr. situer; It. situare, situato; Sp. situar.) 
L. Placcd, with respect to any othcr object. 2. Placed, 
consisting. 

SIT'U-A-TED, a. 1. Seated, placed, or standing with respect 
to any other object. 2. Placed or being in any stato or 
condition with regard to men or things. 

SIT-8-A'TION, ^. [Fr.; It. situazione] 1. Location in re- 
spect to somcthing else. 2. Statc; condition, as of diff- 
culty or ease. 3. Circumstances; temporary state. 4. 
Place ; office.—8vN. Position; seat; site; station; post; 
place; office; state ; condition ; ease; plight; predica 
ment. 

SY'VA, "^. In Indian mythology, a title of the Supreme Be 
ing, in the cbaracter of the avenger or destroyer. 

SIV'AN, n. The third month of the Jewish ecclesiastical 
year, answering to part of our May and part of June. 

SIV-A-THE'RI-UM, n. [Siva, an India deity, and Gr. Snpioy, 
a wild animal.) An extinct animal, with four horns and a 
proboscis, whose skull and othcr bones were recently dis- 
covered in India. It was larger than the rhinoceros, and 


must have resembled an immense antelope.— Mantell. 
SIX, a. (Fr. siz; L. sez; It. sei; Sp. seis; D. zes; G. sechs, 
Dan., Sw. sez; Sax. siz.] Twice tbree. 


SIX, n. The number of six, or twice three.— To be at siz 
and seven, or, as more generally used, at sizes and sevens, 
is to be in disorder.— Swift. 

SIX'-PEN-NY, a. Worth sixpence ; as, a siz-penny loaf. 

SIX'-PET-ALED, a. In botany, having six petals. 

SIX'FOLD, a. [siz and fold. ; Sax. siz and feald.) Six times 
repeated; six double; six times as much. 

SIX'PENCE, n. 1. An English silver coin of the value of six 
pennis ; half a shilling. 2. The value of six pennies. 

SIX'SCORE, a. [siz and score.) Six times twenty ; one hund- 
red and twenty.—Sandys. 

SIXTEEN, a. (Sax. síztene, siztyne.] Six and ten; noting 
the sum of six and ten. 

SIXTEENTH, a. (Sax.sizteotha.] The sixth after the tenth; 
the ordinal of sixteen. / 

RIKIN, a. (Sax. sizta.) The first after the fifth; the ordinal 
of six. 

SIXTH, n. 1. The sixth part—2. In music, a hexachord, an 
interval. The minor sizth is composed of three tones and 
two semitones ; the major sizth of four tones and one semi 
tone. 

SIXTH'LY, adv. In the sixth place.— Bacon. 

SIX"TI-ETH, a. [Sax. sizteo .] The ordina! of sixty. 

SIXTY, a. (Sax. siztig.) ‘Ten times six. 

SIXTY, n. The number of six times ten. 

SIZ'A-BLE, a. 1. Of considerable bulk.—Hurd. 2. Being 
of reasonable or suitable size ; as, sizable timber. 

SIZAR, n. In the University of Cambridge, England, the 
name of a body of studcnts next below the pension- 
ers, who eat at the public table, aftcr the fellows, free of 
expense. They formerly waited on the table at meal 
but this is done away with. They were probably so call 
from being thus employed in distributing the size or pro- 
visions.— Huber. See SIZE, n., No. 3. 

SIZE, n. [contracted from assize, or from L. scissus.] 1. 
Extent of bulk or superficies. 2. A quantity or allow. 
ancc of food or provisions, (contracted from assíze ;] as, 
to scant my sizes.—Shak. ; [obs.]—3. At the University of 
Cambridge, England, food and drink from the buttery, 
aside from the ar dinner at commons, corresponding 
to battel at Oxford.—Grad. ad Cantab. 4. Figurative bulk; 
condition as to rank and character; [little used.J}—Syn. 
Dimensions; bigness ; largeness; greatness; magnitude. 

SIZE, n. [W. syth ; Sp. sisa.) 1. A kind of weak glue, used 
in manufactures. 2. Aninstrument consisting of thin leaves 
fastened together at one end by a rivet ; used to measure 
the size of pearls. : > 

SIZE, v. t. To adjust or arrange according to size or 
bulk. 2. To settle; to fix the standard ; [rare] 3. To 
cover with size; to prepare with size. 4. To swcll; to in- 
creasc the bulk of.—5. Among Cornish miners, to scparate 
the fincr from the coarser parts of a metal by sifting 


them. 

SIZE, v. £ At the University of Cambridge, England, to or- 
der food or drink from the buttery ; a word correspond 
ing to battel at Oxford.—Grad. ad Cantab. 

SIZE-STICK, n. With shoemakers, a measuring stick. 

SIZED, pp. 1. Adjusted according to size; prepared witb 
size. 2. a. Having a particular magnitude.—Shak. 

SYZEL, n. In coining, the residue of platcs of silver, after 

ieccs are cut out for coins. 
IZER. n. See BIZAR. 
SIZT-NESS, n. Glutinousncss; viscousness. 
SIZING, ppr. Arranging according to size. 
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BIZ'ING, r. A weak glue used in inanufaetures. Sce Size. 

SIZY, a Glutinous; thick and viscous; ropy ; having the 
adhesiveness of sizc.— Arbuthnot. 

| SKAD'DLE, x. (Sax. ecath, sceath.]) Hurt; damage. 

FSKAD'DLE, a. Hurtful; mischievous.—Ray. 

t SKAD’DONS, 2. pl. The embryos of bees.— Bailey. 

SKAIN, n. (Fr. escaigne.} A knot of thread, yarn, or silk, 
or a number of knots colleeted. 

I SKAINS'MATE, n.. A messmate ; a companion. 


SKXLD, x. (qu. Sw. scalla.] An ancient Scandinavian poct 

SKIRT 

BINE A Wild; timid; shy.—Grose. 

SKATE, n. (D. schaats ; It. scatto.) A frame of wood, fur- 
nished with a amooth iron, and fastened under the foot, 


for moving rapidly on icc. 


SKATE, v. š To slide or move on skates. 
BKATE, n. [Sax. sceadda ; L. squatus, squatina.] A popu- 
lar name of numerous cartilaginous fishes of the ray kind, 


having the body much depressed, and more or less of a 
rhomboidal form.— P. Cyc. 

SKATER, n. One who skates on ice.—Joh2son. 

BKAT ING, ppr. Sliding or moving on skates. 

BKAT'NG, n. The act or art of moving on skates. 

I SKEAN, n. (Sax. segen.) A short sword, or a knife. 

BKEED, n. See SKID. 

SKEEL, n. (G. sckale; Eng. shell] A shallow wooden ves- 
sel for holding milk or cream.—Grose.  (Local.] 

SKEER, v. . To mow lighdy over.—Jennings. 

SKEET, n. Along seoop used to wet the sides of ships or 
the sails of small vessels.— Mar. Dict. 

SKEG, n. A sort of wild plum.—Joknson, 

SKEG'GER, n. A little ealmon.— Walton. 

SK] IN, R. A knot or number of knots of thread, yarn, or 
8 

I SKEL'DER, n. A cant term for a vagrant.— Ben Jonson. 

BKEL'E-TON, n. (Fr. squelette ; It. scheletro ; Sp. SA eo] 
1. The bones of an animal body separated from the fles 
and retained in their natural position or connections. 2. 
The compages, general structure, or frame of any thing. 
3. The heads and outline of a literary performanee, par- 
neua of a sermon. 4. A very thin or lean person. 

SKEJ.‘E-TON-KEY, n. A thin, ght key, with nearly the 
wh le substance of the bits filed away, so that it may be 
less obstrueted by the wards of a lock.— Hebert. 

t SKEL'LUM, n. [G. schelm.] A seoundrel. 

SKEL'LY, v. £ To squint — Brockett. 

BKELP, w. (Ieel. skelfa.] Ablow; a smart stroke.— Brockett. 

SKEN, v. £ To squint. [Craven dialect.) 

SKEP, n. 1. A coarse, round farm-basket. Farm. Encyc. 
—92. In Scotland, the repository in which bees lay their 
honey.—Johnson. 

BKEPTIE, n. (Gr. cxerrixos ; Sax. sceawian. 
doubts the truth and reality of any prineip 
St sess or doctrines.—In phi , a Pyrrhonist or 
ollower of Pyrrho, the founder of a sect of skeptical phi- 
losophers, who doubted in respeet to every thing.—2. In 
theo og Y a person who doubts the existence of Go 
truth of revelation. 

SKEP'TIO, 2a. 1. Doubting; hesitating to admit the 

&KEP'TIC-AL, $ certainty of doetrines or principles ; 
doubting of every thing. 2. Doubting or denying the truth 
of revelation. 

BKEP'TIC€-AL-LY, adv. With doubt; in a doubting man- 
ner. 

SEE EM ESS, n. Doubt; pretense or profession of 

oubt. 

SKEP'TI-CISM, n. (Fr. scepticisme.) 1. The doetrines and 
opinions of the Pyrrhonists or skeptieal philosophers ; uni- 
versal doubt.—2. In theology, a doubting of the truth of 
revelation, or of thc existenee of God. 

SKEP'TI-CIZE, v. i To doubt; to pretend to doubt of ev- 
ery thing.—Shaftesbury. (Little used.) d 

SKERRY, n. A rocky isle. 

SKETCH, n. (D. schets ; G. skizze ; Fr. euin: Sp. esquício.) 
An outline or general delineation of any thing ; a first 
rough or incomplete draught of a plan or any design. 

SKETCH, v. t. 1. To draw the outline or general figure of 
a thing; to make a rough draught 2. To plan by giving 
the principal points or ideas. Dryden.—Syn. To delin- 
eate ; design; draught; depict; portray ; paint. 

SKETCHED (skeeht), pp. Having the outline drawn. 

SKETCH'ER, n. One who sketches. 

SKETCH'I.NESS, n. State of being sketchy. 

SKETCH'ING, ppr. Drawing the outline. 

SKETCH'Y, a, Containing only an outline; incomplete. 

SKEW (ski), adv. (G. schief ; Dan. skiev.] Awry; oo uel. 

!ISKEW (sk), v. t. (Dan. skiezver.] 1. To look obliquely 
upon ; to notice slightly. 9. To torm in an oblique way. 

SKEW (ska), v. £ To walk obliquely (Local. 

SKEW'-BACK, n. In brick-work and masonry, the abutment 
which slopes to receive the end of an areh.— Brande. 

SKEW'-BRIDGE, n. A kind of bridge used on a railroad 
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when it intersects any oxisting eummuuicstion at rigbt 
anglea.— Brande. 

SKEW"'ER (skü'er), n. A pin of wood or iron for fratening 
meat to a spit, or for keeping it in forin while roasting. 

SKEW'ER, v. t. To fasten with skewers. t 

SKEW'ER-ING, ppr. Fastening with skewers. 

SKID, n. 1. A piece of timber plaeed up aud down the side 
of a vesee] to preserve it from injury by heavy bodies 
hoisted or lowered against it.— Totten. 2. A ehain used 
for fastening the wheel of a wagon, to prevent its turn- 
ing round when descending a stecp hill.— Farm. Encyc. 3 
The nm of timbers used for supports, as of barrels, &o. 

Am. 

elfe n. (Fr. esquif; It. schifo ; Sp. esquifo; G. schiff.) A 
small, light boat, resembling a yawl.— Mar. Dict. 

SKIFF, v. t. To pass over in a light boat. 

SKILL, n. (Sax. scylan ; Icel, Sw. skilia ; Dan. skiller.) 1 
The familiar knowledge of any art or scicnce, united with 
readiness and dexterity in the applieation of it to practical 
porpora, 2. Any partieular art; (obs.) 

t SKILL, v.e. To know; to understand. 

t SKILL, v. & 1. To be knowing in; to be dextrous in per: 
formance. 2. To differ; to make difference.— Bacon 

SKILLED, a. Having familiar knowledge united with readi- 
ness and dexterity in the apyeation of it; familiarly ac- 
quainted with; expert; skillful. 

t SKIL’LESS, a. Wanting skill; artless.—Shak. 

SKIL'LET, n. (qu. Fr. ecuelle, ecuellette.) A small vessel of 
metal, with a long handle; used for heating and boiling 
water, &c. ` 

SKILL'FUL, a. 1. Knowing ; well versed in any art; hence, 
able in management; able to perform nicely any manual 
operation in the arts or professions. 2. Well versed in 
practiec.—SvN. Expert; skilled; dextrous; adept; mas 
terly ; adroit; elever. 

SKILL'FUL-LY, adv. With skill; dextrously. 

SKILL'FUL-NESS, x. The quality of possessing skill; dox- 
trousness ; ability to perform well in any art or business. 

SKIL'LING, n. A bay of a barn; also, a slight addition tos 
cottage. [Local.) 

t SKILT, n.  Ditterence.—-Cleaveland. See SKILL. 

SKIM, n. (a dittcrent orthography of scum; Fr. ecume; It 
schiuma ; G. schaum ; D. schuim ; Dan., Sw. skum.) Seum ; 
the thick matter that forms on the surface of a liquor 
[ Little rar. 

SKIM, v. t. To take off the thick, gross matter whieh sep- 
arates from any liquid substance and colleets on the sur- 
faee. 9. To take otf by skimming. 3. To pass near the 
surface ; to brush the surfaee slightly. 

SKIN, v. i 1. To pass lightly ; to glide along in an even, 
smooth course, or without Mapping. 2. To glide along 
near the surface ; to pass lightly. 3. To hasten over super 
fieially or with slight attention. 

SKIM-€OLT-ER, n. A eolter for paring off the surface 

SKIM’-COULT-ER, § of land. 

SKIM’-MILK. in. Milk from which the cream has 

SKIMMED-MILK, § _ been taken. 

SKIM’BLE-S€AN’BLE, a. (a duplication of scambie.] War 
dering; disorderly.— . [4 low word. 

SKIMMED, pp. or a. Taken from thc surface ; having the 
thick matter taken from the surfaee; brushed along. 

SKIM'MER, n. 1. A utensil in the form of a scoop, used 
for skimming liquors. 2. One who skims over a subjeet; 
[(rare.)—3. Black skimmer, a web-footed water-fowl, also 
called cut-water and skear-water. 

SKIM'MING, ppr. 1. Taking from the surface, as cream 
from milk. 2. Gliding lightly along near the surfaee. 

S8KIN'MING-LY, adv. gliding along the surfaec. 

SKIM'MINGS, x. pL Matter ¿kina from the surface ot 
liquors.—Edwards, W. Indies. 

SKIM'MING-TON, e A vulgar word from the Danish 

SKIM'I-TRY, skiemter, to jest; used in the phrase, 
to ride skimmington, or skbnitry, whieh eonsisted in 
a man who had been beaten by bis wife ride behind a 
woman on a horse, with his face to the horsc's tail, follow 
ed by a procession of rough music, as frying-pans, bull's- 
horns, marrow-bones, elcavers, &c.—Halliwell. 

SKIN, n. (Sax. scin; Sw. skinn; Dan. ekínd.] 1. The natu: 
ral Cove rnor animal bodies, consisting ot the eutiele or 
searf-skin, the rete mucosum, and the cutis or hide. 2. A 
hide; & pelt; the skin of an animal b ee from the 
body, whether green, dry, or tanned. 3. The body; the 
person; [im ludicrous language.) 4. The bark or husk 
of a plant; the exterior coat or rind of fruits and plants. 

SKIN, v. t. 1. To strip off the skin or hide ; to flay ; to peel 
2. To eover with skin. 3. To cover superficially. 

SKIN, v. i. To be eovered with skin. , 

SKIN DEER, a. psi not deep; slight. 

‘FLINT, n. A very niggardly person. 

SKINK, n. [Sax. scenc.) 1. Drink j potage i [old 3. 35 
scinc"s.] A small speeies of lizard, eoveret with sc 
like a eoat of mail, found in Northern and Western Africa, 
and considered by the ancients a sort of universal medi. 
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cine; also, the common name of the genus of lizards or 
saurian reptiles, to which thc officinal skink belongs.—P. 


Cyc. 

I SKINK, e. i. (Sax. scencan ; G., D. schenken ; Dan. skienker.} 
To serve drink. 

| SKINR'ER, n. One who serves liquors.—Shak. 

SKIN’LESs, a. (from skin.) Having a thin skin. 

8KINN ED, pp. 1. Stripped of thc skin; flayed. 2. Covered 
with skin. 5 

BRIN'NER, n. 1. One who skins. 2. One who dcals in 
skins, Pele or hides. 

BKINNI-NESS, n. The quality of being skinny. 

SKIN'NING, ppr. Stripping of the skin; flayin 

SKIN'NY, a Consisting of skin, or of skin only; wanting 
flesh.— Addison. 

SKIP, v. i. (Dan. kipper, to icap; Ice. skopa.) To leap; to 
bound; to spring. as a goat or lamb. 

SKIP, e. . To pass over or by; to omit; to miss. 

SKIP, m L A leap; a bound; a spring. Sidney—2. In 
music, a passage from one sound to another, by more than 
a degree at once.— Busby. 

SKIP-JA€R, n. An upstart.—L'Estrange. 

SKIP-KEN-NEL, n. A lackey; a foot-boy. 

SKIPPER, n. (Dan. skipper; D. sch .] 1. The master 
of a trading or merchant vessel. 2. [from skip.) A dancer. 
3. A youngling ; a young, thoughtless person. 4. The born- 
fish, so called. 5. The cheese-maggot. 

t SKIPPET, n. A small boat.—Spenser. . 

SKIPPING, ppr. or a. Leaping; bounding; not regular in 
course or order; as, skipping notes in music. 

8KIP'PING-ROPE, n. A small rope used by young persons 
in skipping, or leaping up and down. 

SKIPPING-LY, adv. By leape. 

SKIRL (skurl), v. £ To scream out. See SHRILL. 

SKIRMISH (skurm'sh) mw (Fr. escarmouche; It. scara- 
muccia] 1. A slight fight in war; a light combat by ar- 
mies at a great distance from each other, or between de- 
tachments and small parties. 2. A contest; a contention. 

SKIRMISH, v. i To fight slightly or in small parties. 

SKIRM1SH-ER, n. One who skirmishes. 

SKIRM‘1SH-ING, ppr. Fighting slightly. 

SKLRM1SH-ING, n. The act of fighting in a loose or slight 
encounter. 

f SKIRR, v. t. To scour; to ramble over in order to clear. 

t SKIRR, v. i To scour, to scud; to run hastily.—Shak. 

SKIRRET, n. A plant of the genus sium, having a number 
of tap-roots of the size of the little finger, and somewhat 
resembling the parsnep in flavor. It was once much culti- 
vated and esteemed in England. 

SKIR'RHUS. See SCIRRHUS. 

SKIRT (ekurt), n. [Sw. skiorta ; Dan. skiort.) 1. The lower 
and loose part of a coat or other garment ; the part below 
the waist 2. The edge of any part of dress. 3. Border; 
edge; margin; extreme part. 4. A woman's garment 
like a petticost. 5. The diaphragm or midriff in animals. 

SKIRT (skurt) v. t. To border; to form the border or 
edge ; or to run along the e 

SKIRT, v. £ To be on the 


tremity. 
SKIRT'ED, pp. Bordered. 
8KIRT'NG, ppr. Bordering; forming a border. 
SKIRTING, Yn. The narrow vertical board placed 
7 9 aaa j round the margin of a floor.— 
I SKIT, n. A wanton girl; a reflection; a jibe; a whim. 
SKIT, v. t. (Sax. scitan.] To cast reflections. — Grose. 


rder; to live near the ex- 


Local. 
S Tran, a. [qu. Fr. ecouteuz.] 1. Shy; easily fright- 
encd; shunning familiarity ; timorous. Wanton; vol- 


atile; hasty. 3. Ch able ; fickle.—SAak. 

SKITTISH-LY, adv. Shyly ; wantonly; changeably. 

BKIT'TISH-NESS, n. 1. Shyness; aptness to fear 

roach; timidity. 2. Fickleness; wantonness. 

SKITTLES (skittlz), n. Nine-pins.— Warton. 

SKIVERS, n. pl. (Ger. schiefern] Sheep-skins split or di- 
vided for the purpose of book-binding. 

SKOL'E-ZITE, le. [Gr.exeAnt. Sop echi atytaolo Ma y, 

BEOL'E-CITE, j tne more proper spelling.) One division 
of the old species mesotypc, occurring in radiated crystal- 
lizations, white or transperent, and consisting of silica, 
alumina, lime, and water.— Dana. 

SKONCE. See Sconce. 

SKOR'O-DITE, 22. (Gr. cxopodoy. Scorodite is, etymolog- 

SCOR'O-DITE, £ ically, the more proper s ling.) N A na- 
tive compound of arscnic acid and oxyd of iron, having a 
lcek-green or brownish color.— Dana. 

BKOR'ZITE, n. A variety ofepidote. See SCORZA. 

BKREEN. See EcREEN. 

SKRINGE. A vulgar corruption of cringe. 

BKUE. See Skzw. 

BKUG, v. . To hide.—Halliwell. (Local.) 


ap- 


to 
BKULK, v. £ To lurk; to withdraw into a corner or into | SLA€K, 


a close place for concealment. 
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SKULKED (skulkt), pp. Lurked ; concealed. 
car IRER n. One who sneaks into concealment, or los 
1 . 

SKULK'NG, ppr. ora. Lurking; withdrawing into a close 
place for couccalment. 

SAULKTNG-LY, adv. In a skulking manner. 

SKULL, n. (Sw. skalle, skal; Dan. skal; D. scheel.) 1. The 
bone that forms the exterior of the head, and incloses the 
brain. 2. A person. 3. A shoal or school of fish ; p 

SKULL'-C€AP, n. 1. A head.piece. 2. An herb, of ge 
nus scutellaria, the calyx of whose flower, when inverted, 
epe like a helmet with the vizor raised.—Loudon. 

SKUNK, n. A carnivorous quadruped of North and South 
America, mephitis Americana, nearly allied both to the 
weasel and the otter. Two glands near the inferior ex 
tremity of the alimentary canal secrete an extremely fetid 
liquor, which the animal has the power of emitting at 
pleasure, as a means of defense. 

SKUNK’-€AB‘BAGE, } n. An American herb, with lar 

SKUNK’-\WEED, $ leaves, growing in low, wet aloit y 
so called from its odor. 

SKUR'RY, n. Haste; LER De EOM Mocka 

SKÜTE, n. A boat. See Scow. 

SKY, n. (Sw. sky; Dan. skye.) 1. The aerial region which 
surrounds the earth ; the apparent arch or vault of heaven 
2. The heavens. 3. The weather; the climate. 4. À 
cloud; a shadow; (obs.) 

SKY-BLÜE, a. Of the blue color of the sky. 

SK¥’-BORN, a. Born or produced in the sky.— Collins. 

SKT-BUILT (-bilt), a. Built in the sky.— Wordsworth. 

SKY-COL’OR (-kullur) n. The color of the sky; a partic 
ular species of blue color; azure.— Boyle. 

SKY-COL-ÓRED, a, Like the sky in color; blue; azure. 

SKY-D? ED (-dide), a. Colored like the sky.—P. 

SKT-HIGH (-hD, adv. High as the sky; very high. 

SKT-LARK, n. A species of lark that mounts and sings as 
R flies. It is common in Europe and in some parts of 

in. 

SKY-LXARK-ING, n. Among seamen, running about the rig- 
Fie of a vessel in sport; frolicking. —Tocten. 

SKY-LIGHT (lite), x. A window placed in the roof of a 
building or ceiling of a room, for the admission of light. 

SK?*-POINT-ING, a. Pointing to the sky. 

SK$-ROCK.ET, n. A rocket that ascends high and burns 
as it flies; a species of fire-works.—Addison. 

SKY-ROOFED (-rooft), a. Having the sky for a roof. 
Wordsworth. 


SKY-SAIL, n. The sail set next above a royal.—Totten. 

SKT?-SCRAP-ER, n. Asky-sail of a triangular form.— Tottes 

SREED (skide), a. Surrounded by sky.—Thomson. [Po 
etic. 

SKTEY (ski'e), a. Like the sky; ethereal.—Skak. 

SKY1SH, a. Likc the sky, or approaching the sky 

SKYWARD, a. Toward the sky. 

t SLAB, a. Thick; viscous.—Shak, 

SLAB, n. (VW. llab, yslab.] 1. A thin piece of marble or 
other stone, having right angles and plane surfaces.— Gilt. 
2. An outside piece taken trom a log or timber in sawing 
it into boards, planks, &c. 3. A puddle.—Evelyn; (ses 
Scop.]—Slab of tin, an ingot or mass into which melted 
tin is cast. 

SLAB-LINE, n. A line or small rope by which seamen 
haul up the foot of the main-sail or fore-sail.— Totten. 

* SLAB'BER, v. £. [D. slabben; Ger. schlabben, schlabern.] 
To let the saliva or other liquid fall from the mouth care 
lessly ; to drivel. (It is also written slaver and slobber 
and often pronounced serber] 

* SLAB'BER, v. t. 1. To sup up hastily, as liquid food. + 
To wet and foul by liquids suffered to fall carelessly frora 
the moutb. 3. To shed ; to spill. 

* SLAB'BER-ER, n. One who slabbers; an idiot. 

* SLAB'BER-ING, ppr. pene 

SLAB'BENESS, n. The state of ik or slabby. 

SLABBY, a. 1. Thick; viscous; [litle used.] 2. Wet. 

SLA€K, a. (Sax. slec; Sw. slak.) L Not tense; not hard 
drawn; not firmly extended, as a rope. 2. Not holding 
fast; as, a slack hand.— Milton. 3. Not using due dili 
gence; not earnest or eager, as in zeal or devotion. 4. 
Not violent; not rapid; as, a slack pace. Dryden.—SyvN 
Loosc; relaxed; weak; remiss; backward ; abated ; di- 
minished ; inactive; slow; tardy. . 

SLA€CK, adv. Partially ; insufficiently; not intensely. 

SLACK, n. The part ofa rope that hangs loose, having na 
strain upon it.— Totten. 

SLA€K, lv. i (Sax. slacian ; D. slaaken.) 1. To ba 

SLACK'EN, § come lcss tense, firm, or rigid; to decrease 
in tension. 2. To be remiss or backward; to neglect.— 
Deut, xxii 3. To lose cohesion or the quality of adhe 
sion: 4. To abate; to become less violent. 5. To lose 
rapidity; to become wore slow. 6. To languish; to fail; 


v.t. 1. To lessen tension; to make lesa tense 
SLACK’EN,5 or tight. 2 To relax; to remit. 3. To 
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mitigate; to diminish in severity. 4. To become more 
slow; to lessen rapidity. 5. To abate; to lower. 6. To 
relieve; to unbend; to remit. 7. To withhold; to use 
less liberally. 8. To deprive of cohesion; as, to slack 
lime. 9. To repress; to check. 10. To neglect. 11. To 
repress, or make less quick or active. 

SLACK, n. Sinall coa] under the size of an egg. [Eng. 

SEE n. A valley, or small, shallow delL—Grose. [ 


BLAQK-WA'TER, n. The interval between the ebb and 
flow of the tide.— Totten. 

BLACK'ED (slakt) pp. or a. Relaxed; deprived of cohe- 
sion ; as, slacked lime.—Slaked is more correct. 

SLACR'EN,n. A miners, a spongy, semi-vitrified sub- 
stance, which they mix with the ores of metals, to prevent 
their fusion. See SLAKIN. 

SLA€K'ENED, rp. ora. Relaxed or remitted. 

SLACK'EN-ING, ppr. Relaxing or remitting. 

SLACK‘ING, ppr. Relaxing; depriving of cohesion; as, 
slacking lime.—Slaking is more correct. 

SLACK'LY, adv. 1. Not tightly; loosely. 2. Negligently; 


remy, 

SLA€K'NESS, n. 1. Looseness; the state opposite to ten- 
sion; not tightness or rigidnes& 2. Remissnesa; negli- 
gence; inattention. 3. Slowness; tardiness; want of 
tendency. 4. Weakness; not intenseness. 

SLADE, n. [Sax. sled.) A little dell or valley; also, a flat 
piece of low, moist ground — Drayton. [Local] 

SLAG, n. [Dan. slagg.) 1. The dross or recrement of a 
metal; also, vitrified cinders.— Boyle. 2. The scoria of a 
volcano. 

SLAG'GY, a. Pertaining to slag; resembling slag. 

SLAIE (sla), n. (Sax. sle.) A weaver's reed. 

SLAIN, pp. of slay; so written for slayen. Killed. 

SLIKE, v. t. (Sw. slácka; Ice. slacka.] To quench; to ex- 
tinguish; as, to slake thirst.—Spenser. 

SLIKE, v.i. 1 To go out; to become extinct.—Brown. 
2. To grow less tense ; (a mistake for slack.) 

SLAKE, v.t. To mix with water, so that a true chemical 
combination shall take place ; as, to slake lime. 

SLAKED (slakt), pp. or a. Quenched; mixed with water 
so that a combination takes place. 

SLAKING, ppr. 1. Extinguishing, as thirst. 2. Mixing 
with water, so as to produce combination, as with lime. 
SLAK'IN, n. Among smelters, a spongy, semi-vitrified sub- 
stance, which they mix with metallic ores, to prevent 
their fusion. Zt is the scoria or scum from a former fu- 

sion of mctals.— Hebert. 

SLAM, v. t. [Ice. lema; Old Eng. lam; Sax. hlemman.) 1. 
TP» strike with force and noise; to shut with violence. 
2. To beat; to cuff.—Groee ; [local] 3. To strike down; 
to slaughter; [local] 4. To win all the tricks in a hand; 
as we say, to take all at a stroke or dash. 

SLAM, n. 1. A violent driving and dashing against; a vio- 
lent shutting of a door. 2. Defeat at cards, or the winning 
of all the tricks. 3. The refuse of alum-works.—Hebert. 

SLAN'KIN, Yn. (Ger. schlampe.] A slut; a slatternly 

SLAM'MER-KIN, $ woman. [Not used, or local.) 

BLAM"'MING, ppr. Striking or shutting with violence. 

SLAN'DER, n. (Norm. esclaunder ; Fr. esclandre) 1. A 
false tale or report maliciously uttered, and tending to in- 
Jure the reputation of another ; defamation. 9. Disgrace; 
reproach; disreputation ; ill name. 

SLANDER, e.t. To injure by maliciously uttering a false 
report repactng one.—Syn. To defame ; asperse ; calum- 
niate ; y; ecandalize; reproach. 

SLAN'DERED, pp. Defamed; injured in good name by 
false and malicious re š 

SLAN'DER-ER, n. A defamer; one who injures another 
by maliciously reporting something to his prejudice. 

SLAN'DER-ING, ppr. Defaming. 

SLAN'DER-OUS, a. 1. That utters defamatory words or 
tales, 2. Containing slander or defamation ; calumnious. 
3. Scandalous; reproachful. 

BLAN'DER-OUS-LY, adv. With slander; calumniously ; 
with false and malicious reproach. 

SLAN'DER-OUS-NESS, n. The state or quality of being 
slanderous or defamatory. 

SLANG, old pret. of sling. We now use slung. 

SLANG, n. Low, vulgar, unmeaning language. 


[Low.] 
SLANG-WHANG-ER, n. 


A noisy demagogue; a turbu- 
lent partisan.— Irving. [A cant word, of recent origin 
in America, used colloquially or in works of humor.) 

SLANK, n. A plant; an alya.—Ainsworth. 

SLANT, a. [Sw. slinta, slant.) Sloping; oblique; inclined 
from a direct line, whether horizontal or perpendicular. 
SLANT, v. £. To turn from a direct line; to give an oblique 

or sloping direction to.— Fuller. 

SLANT, D 1. An oblique reflection or gibe; a sar- 

BLANTING, $ castic remark; [vulgar.] 2. Slant, a cop- 
per coin of Sweden. — Slant of wind, among seamen, a 
aty breeze of wind, or the period of its duration.— 

otten. 
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SLANTING, . Ora. Givi havi bl 
ton; inclining from a ri M e slent^ an oblique direc 


SLANT ING-LY, ado. th 1 inclination ; al 
à ne an gutique Mnt or nak Vic LM E O 
, . Obliquely; in inclined direction. 

SLANTWISE j^ we " 

SLAP, n. r. schlappe; W. yslapiaw.) Abl with 
the open hand, or with Lean ud d ui ara 

SLAP, e.t. To strike with the open hand, or with some- 
thing broad. 

SLAP, adv. With a sudden and violent blow.—Arbuthnot. 


SLAP'DASH, adv. [slap and res All " Le [ Low.) 
se. 


SLAPE,a. Slippery; smooth. 
SLAP’JACK, n. A sort of pan-cake. 


SLAPPING, i“ Very large. [Wulgar.] 
SLASH, n. 1. A long cut; a cut made at random.—Claren- 


don. 2. A large slit in the thighs and arms of the old cos- 
rue made to show a brilliant color through the open- 


gs. 

SLASH, v. t. (Ice. slasa.] 1. To cut by striking violently 
and at random; to cut Ín long cuts. 2. To lash. 

SLASH, v. £ To strike vioiently and at random with a 
sword, hanger, or other o2ged instrument; to lay about 
one with blows. 

SLASHED (elasht), pp. Cut at random; cut in long strips 


or slits. 

SLASHTNG, ppr. or a. Striking violently and cutting at 
random. 

SLAT, n. A narrow piece of board or timber, used to fas. 
ten together larger pieces. ' 

SLATCH, n. 1. In seamen's language, the period of a trans 
{tory breeze. — Mar. Dict. 2. An interval of fair weathcr. 
3. Slack; [see SLACK.) 

SLATE, n. [Fr. eclater ; Sw. slita.} 1. An argillaceous stone, 
which readily splits into plates; argillite; argillaceous 
schist. The name is also given to other stones or rocks 
having a similar structure. 2. A piece of smooth argilla- 
ceous stone, used for covering buildings. 3. A piece of 
smooth stone, of the above species, used for writing on. 

SLATE, v. & To cover with slate or plates of stone. 

SLATE, ?v.t. To set a dog loose at any thing.—Ray. |Zo 

SLETE,§ cal.) 

SLATE-AX, n. A mattock with an ax-end ; used in elating 

SLAT'ED, pp. ora. Covered with slate. 

SLATER, n. One who lays slates, or whose occupation is 
to slate buildings. 

SLATING, ^. 1. The act of covering with slates. 2. The 
cover thus put on. 

SLATING, ppr. Covering with slates. 

SLATTER, v. i (Ger. schlottern.] 1. To be careless of 
dress, and dirty. 2. To be careless, negligent, or awk- 
ward ; to spill carelessly. 

SLATTERN, n. A woman who is negligent of her dress; 
one who is not neat and nice. 

SLATTERN, v. t. To slattern away, to consume carelessly 
or bi dE to waste. [Unusual.) 

SLAT'TERN-LY-NESS, n. State ot being slatternly. 

SLAT"TERN-LY, adv. Nepügenty ; awkwardly. 

SLATY, a. Resembling slate; having the nature or prop- 
erties of slate; composed of thin parallel plates, capable of 
being separated by splitting; as, a slaty color or texture. 

SLAUGH'TER (slaw'ter), n. [Sax. slage; D. slagting ; Ger. 
iri Mi In a general sense, a killing. Applied to 
men, slaughter usually denotes destruction of life by 
violent means.—2. Ape’ to s, a killing of oxen or 
other beasts for market. — Syn. Carnage; massacre ; 
butchery; murder; havoc. 

SLAUGH'TER (slaw'er), v.t. 1. To kill; to slay; to make 
great destruction of life. 2. To butcher; to for the 
market, as beasts. 

SLAUGHTERED (slaw'terd), pp. or a. Slain; butchered. 

SLAUGH'TER-ER, n. One employed in slaughtering. 

SLAUGH'TER-HOUSE (slaw'ter-howse), n. À house where 
beasts are butchered for the market. 

SLAUGH'TER-MAN (slaw'ter-man), n. One employed in 


xilling.—Skak. I 
SLAUGHTER-ING (slaw'ter-ing), ppr. Killing; destroying 
human life; butchering. 
SLAUGHTER-OUS, a. Destructive ; murderous. 
SLAUGH’TER-OUS-LY, adv. Destructively ; murderously- 
SLAVE, n. [D. slaaf; Ger. sclave; Dan. slave, sclave ; Sw 
slaf ; Fr. esclace ; Sp. esclavo.) 1. A n who is wholly 
subject to the will of another. 2. One who has lost the 
power of resistance; or one who surrenders himsclf to 
any power whatever. 3. A mean person; one in the 
lowest state of life. 4. One who drudges or labors like 
slave. — SvN. Bond-servant ; bondman] bond-slave ; cap 
tive; vassal; dependant; drudge. 
SLAVE, v.i To drudge; to toil; tolabor as a slave. 
SLAVE-LIRE a Like or becoming e slave. 
= T e or 
SLIVE’-TRADE, x. The barbarous and wicked busires 
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of purcaasing men and women, transporting thein to a 
distant country. and selling them for slaves. 

SLAVE'TOLD-ER, s. One who holds slaves. 

SLAVEHOLD-ING, a. Holding persons in slavery. 

SLAV'ER, n. [the sare as slabber.) Saliva driveling from 
the mouth.— Pope. 

SLAV'ER, v.i 1. To suffer the spittle to issue from the 
mouth. 2 To be besmeared with saliva.—SAak. 

BLAV'ER, v. t. To smear with saliva issuing from the 
mouth; to defile with drivel. 

SLIVER, n. A slave-ship, or a ship employed in the slave- 
trade. 

SLAVERED, pp. Defiled with drivel. 

SLAV'ER-ER, n. A driveler; an idiot. 

SLAVER-ING, ppr. Letting fall saliva 

SLAVER-Y, n. 1. Bondage ; the state of entire subjeetion 
of one person to the will of another. 2. The offiees of a 
Slave; drudgery.— Syn. Bondage; servitude; inthrall- 
ment; enslavement; captivity; bond-service ; vassalage. 

SLAVISH, a. 1. Pe ing to slaves; servile ; mean; 
base; such as becomes a slave. 2. Servile; laborious ; 
eonsisting in drudgery. 

SLAV1SH-LY, adv. 1. Servilely; meanly; basely. 2. In 
the manner of a slave or drudge. 

SLiV'ISH-NESS, n. The state or quality of being slavish ; 
servility; meanness. 

SLA-VON16, a. Pertaining to the Slavons or ancient in- 
habitants of Russia. 

SLA-VON'€, x. The Slavonic language. 

SLAW, ad. ol slaa.} Cole-slaw is sliced cabbage, with or 
without vinegar. 

SLAY, c. t. ; pret. slew; pp. slain. (Sax. slegan, slagan ; 
Goth. slahan ; Ger. schlagen; D. slaaen.} 1. To put to 
death by a weapon or by violence. 2. To destroy. Job, 
xii, 15.—Syn. To kill; murder; assassinate; slaughter ; 
butcher. 

SLAYER, n. One who slays; a killer; a murderer; an as- 
sassin ; a destroyer of life. 

SLAYING, ppr. Killing; destroying life. 

SLEAVE, n. [Ice. slefa.) The knotted or entangled part of 
silk or thread; silk or thread untwisted. 

SLEAVE, v. t. To separate threads; or to divide a eollee- 
tion of threads; to sley. [A word used by weavers.) 

SLEAVED, a. Raw; not spun or wrought.— Holinshed. 

BLEAV'ING, ppr. Separating threads. 

SLÈAZT-NESS, n. e state or quality of being sleazy. 

SLEAZY, Ja. Thin; flimsy; wanting firmness of texture 

BLEEZ'Y, $ or substanco. [In the East of England, writ- 
ten and pronounced slazy.— orby] 

SLED, n. [D. slecde; Sw. sláde; Dan. slede] A carriage 
or vehiele moved on runners, much used in America for 
conveying heavy weights in winter.— Halliwell [North 
of England. 

SLED, v. £. To convey or transport on a sled. 

Hee PED, pp. 1. Conveyed on a sled. 2 Mounted on a 
ale 

SLEDDING, ppr. Conveying on a sled. 

SLEDDING, n. 1. The act of transporting on a sled. 2. 
The means of conveying on sleds; snow sufficient for the 
running of sleds. 

SLEDGE (alej), n. (Sax. slecge, slege; D. sley; Dan. slegge; 
8w. sigo] l. A large, heavy hammer, used chiefly by 
iron-emiths ; called, also, a sledge-hammer.—2. In England, 
a sled; a vehicle moved on runners or on low wheels. 

BLEER, a. [D. nd 1. Smooth; having aneven, amooth 
surface; whenee, glossy. 2. Not rough or harsh.— Mil 


ton. 
SLEEK, » That which makes smooth; varnish. [Rare.] 
SLEEK, v.t. 1. To make even and smooth.—Ben Jonson. 
2. To render smooth, soft, and gloesy.—Shak. 
jin adv. With ease and dexterity; with exactness. 


(Fulgar.] 

SLEEK’-STONE, n. A smoothing stone.—Peackam. 

SLEEK'LY, adv. Smoothly ; nicely. 

SLEEK'NESS, x. Smoothness of surface.— Feltham. 

ISLEEK'Y, a. Ofasleck or smooth a pearance. 

BLEEP, v. i; pret. and pp. slept. (Sax. slepan, slepan ; 
Goth. s -] 1. To take rest by a suspension of the vol- 
untary exercise of the powers of the body and mind. 2 
To have rest; to be unemployed ; to be inicie or mo 
tionless. 3. To lie or be still; not to be noticed or agita- 
ted, as a sub, or question. 4. To live thoughtlesaly. 
5. To be dead; to rest in the grave for a time.—l Thess. 
iv. 6. To be earelcas, inattentive, or unconcerned; not tu 
be vigilant. Shak.—Syn. To slumber; nap; doze; drowse ; 
SEEP, & 1. A natural and healthy, b 

AL R. l.À na and hea ; but temporary and 
periodical suspension of tho functions of the intellectual 
powers. 2. That state of an animal in which the volun- 
tary exertion of his mental and corporeal powers is sus- 

nded, and he reste unconscious of what passes around 
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leaflets approaeh each other and conceal the flowers, as 
if in repose.—Syn. Slumber; rest; repose. 

SLEFP’-CHARGED, a. Heavy with sleep.— Lamb. 

BLEE P-WAK-ER, n. One under the influence of magnotic 
sleep. 

SLEEP-WAK-ING, n. The state of one mesmerized, whe 
is asleep and awake at the same time. 

SLEEP-WALK-ER (-wawk-), ». A somnambulist; one 
who walks in his sleep. 

SLEEP-WALK-ING (-wawk-), n. Somnambulism; walk. 
ing in one's sleep. 

SLEEPER, n. 1. A person who sleeps; also, a drone of 
lazy person. 2. That which lies dormant, as a law not 
executed; [obs] 3. An animal that lies dormant ir win- 
ter, as the bear, marmot, &c. 4. The name of any piece 
of timber laid horizontally on the ground, or on brick- 
work, &c., near the ground, to mmpport a superincunibent 
weight, or to steady any rails or frame-work. Tbe sleep. 
ers on rail-ways are sometimes blocks of stone.—Fran 
—Hebert. 5. A rafter lying in the valley of a roof.—Gwilt; 
[obs.] 6. A term applied to the knees whieh eonnect the 
transoms to the after-timbers on the ship's quarter. Tot- 
ten.—7. In the glass trade, a large iron bar crossing the 
smaller ones, hindering the passage of coals, but leavin 
room for the ashes. 8. A platform. 9. A fish ; [ezocetus.j 

SLEEP'FUL,a. Strongly melined to sleep. [Lttle used. 

SLEEPFUL-NESS, n. Strong inclination to sleep. (Fare. 

SLEEPT.LY, adv. 1. Drowsily; with desire to sleep. 2 
Dolly; in a lazy manner; heavily.— Raleigh. 3. Stupidly 

SLEEPT-NESS, n. Drowsiness; inclination to eleep. 

SLEEPING, ppr.or a. 1. Resting; reposing in sleep. 2. a. 
Occupied with sleep; as, sleeping hours. Sleeping part- 
ner ; [see DORMANT. . 

SLEEPING, n. 1. The state of resting in sleep. 2. The 
state of being at rest, or not stirred or agitated. 

SLEEPLESS, a. 1. Having no sleep; without sleep; wake 
ful. 2. Having no rest; perpetually a ditio Byron. 

SLEEP’LESS.LY, adv. In a sleepless manner. 

SLEEP'LESS-NESS, n. Want or destitution of sleep. 

SLEEP'Y, a. 1. Drowsy ; inclined to sleep. 2. Not awake 
3. Tending to induce sleep; soporiferous ; somniferous 
4. Dull; lazy; heavy; sluggish. 

SLEEPY-LOOK-ING, a. Appearin to Be sleepy. 

SLEET, ^. [Dan. slud; Ice. sletta) 1. A fall of hail or 
snow mane with rain, usually 1n fine particles.—2. Ia 
gunnery, the part of a mortar passing from the chambe} 
to the trunnions, for strengthening that part. 

SLEET, v. % To snow or hail with a mixture of rain. 

SLEET'I-NESS, n. A state of weather in which rain falls 
mixed with snow. 

SLEETY, a. 1. Bringing sleet. 2. Consisting of sleet 

SLEEVE, n. [Sax. slg, slyf.] 1. The part of a garment that 
is fitted to cover the arm. 2. The "raveled sleeve of care," 
in Shakspeare; [see SLEAVE.J}—To laugh in the sleeve, to 
laugh privately or unperceived, as if in the wide sleeves 
of former times.— To hang on the sleeve, to be or make de- 
pendent on others. 

SLEEVE, v. t. To furnish with sleeves; to put in sleeves. 

SLEEVE-BUT-TON, ^. A button to fasten the sleeve or 
wristband. 

SLEEVED, pp. or a. Furnished with sleeves; having 
sleeves. 

SLEEVE'LESS, a. 1. Having no sleeves. 2. bh lps a 
eover, pretext, or palliation; unreasonable; [little used.) 

SLEEV'ING, ppr. Farnishing with sleeves. 

SLEID (släde), v. t. To sley or prepare for use in tha 
wenver's sley or slale. 

SLEID'ED, pp. Prepared for use in the weaver's sley. 

SLE G ppr. Preparing for use in the weaver's sley. 

SLEIGH (sla), n. (probably allied to sleek.) A vehicle 
moved on runners, and greatly used in America for trans 

orting persons or goods on snow orice. [This word the 
English write and pronounce sledge, and apply it to what 
is called in America a sled.] 

SLEIGHTNG (slàing), n. 1. That state of the snow or ice 
in winter which admits of running sleighs. 2. The act of 
riding in a sleigh. (America.] I 

SLEIGHT (slite), ». (Ger. schlich; Ir. sligMAeach.] 1. Aa 
artful trick; sly artifice; a trick or feat so dextrously 
performed that the manner of performanee escapes obser 

" Y ae Dextrous practice; dexterity. 

L, . 

SLEIG HTY. (elite-), a. Artful; cunningly dextzous. 

SLENDER, a. (Old D. siinder.] 1. Thin; slim; small ia 
cireumference compared with thc length; not thick. 2 
Small in the waist; not thick or gross. 3. Not strong. 
small; slight. 4. Weak ; feeble ; as, a slender probability. 
slender health. 5. Small; inconsiderable; as, sien 
parts or abilities. 6. Small; inadequate; as, a slenda 

ittance. 7. Not amply supplied; as, a slender table.— 
Phill 8. Spare; abstemious, as aliment.— Arbuthnot. 


Sleep may be complete or incomplete. — Sleep of | SLENDER-LY, adv. 1. Without bulk. 2 Slightly; mean 


plants, a condition of plants, usually at night, when the . 


ly. 3. Insufficiently. 
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SLENDER-NESS, n. 
in proportion to the length. 2. Want of bulk or strength. 
3. Weakness; slightness. 4. Weakness; feebleness. 5. 
Want of plenty. 6. Spareness. 

t SLENT, v. š To make an oblique remark, Se SLANT. 

SLEPT, pret. and pp. of sleep. 

SLEW, pret. of slay. 

SLEY (slà) n. (Sax. sie.] A weaver's reed. See SLEAVE 
and SLEID. . 

SLEY (ela), c. t. To separate ; to part threads and arrange 
them in a reed, as weavers. 

SLICE, v. t. (G. schleissen.) 1. To cut into thin pleces, or 
to cut off a thin, broad pieco. 2. Tocutinto parts. 3. To 
cut; to divide. 

SLICE, n. 1. A thin, broad piece cut off. 2. A broad piece. 
3. A peel or fire-shovel.— Halliwell. 4. A spatula; an in- 
struinent consisting of a broad plate with a handle, used 
by e potheeaties for spreading plasters, &-c.—S. In ship- 
building, a tapering piece of plank, to be driven between 
the timbers before planking. 

SLICED (alist), Pp. ora. Cut into broad, thin pieces. 

SLIC'NG, ppr. Cutting into broad, thin pieces. 

SLICH, 1». The ore of a metal, particularly of gold, poung- 

SLICK, § ed and prepared for further working.—Hebert. 
— Encyc. 

SLICK. The Ps ronunciation of sleek, and so written 

some authors.— Halliwell. 

SLI€K’EN-SIDES, n. A name which workmen give to a 
varicty of galena in Derbyshire.— Ure. 

EDS pret. of slide. 

SLID'D EN, $PP- of slide. 

t SLID'DER, v. £ (Sax. sliderian, slidrian.] To slide with 
interin tion.— Dryden. 

IS IBDERLY. be Slippery.—Chaucer. See SLIDE. 

SLIDE, v. ¢.; pret. slid; pp. slid, slidden. (Sax. slidan.] 1. 
To move along the surface of any body by slipping, or 
without bounding or rolling; to slip; to glide. 2. To 
move along the surface without stepping. 3. To pass in- 
advertently. 4. To pass smoothly along, without jerks or 
agitation. 5. To pass in silent, unobserved progression. 
6. To pass silently and gradually from one state to anoth- 
er. 7. To pa without difficulty or obstruction. 8. To 
practice sliding or moving on ice. 9. To slip; to fall. 10. 
19 pass with an easy, smooth, uninterrupted course or 

ow. 

SLIDE, v.t 1. To slip; to pass or put in imperceptibly. 
2. To thruet along; or to thrust by poing. PE 

SLIDE, n. 1. A smooth and easy passage ; also, a slider. 
2. Flow; evencourse. 3. The descent of a detached mass 
of earth or rock down a declivity.— Dana. 4. A place on 
the side of a hill or mountain for timber to descend ; as, 
the slide of Alpnach, in Switzerland.—5. In music, a grace 
consisting of two small notes moving by degrees. 

SLIDER, r. 1. One who slides. 2. The part of an instru- 

Š ena canter sy slides. T 

» ppr. Moving along the surface by slipping; glid- 
ing; passing smoothly, cadi , or imperceptibly. 

SLIDING, x. The act of sliding; lapse; falling. 

SLID'ING-KEEL, n. A narrow frame or platform let down 
through the bottom of a small vessel like & deepening of 
the keel. It serves, like a lee-board, to sustain the vessel 

ainst the lateral force of the wind.— Brande. 

SLIDING-ROLE, n. A mathematical instrument for the 
mechanical performance of addition and subtraction. and, 
by means of logarithmic scales, of multiplication and di- 
vision. The operations are performed by sliding one of 
the parts along another.—P. Oyc. 

SLID'ING-SOCALE, n. In the English Corn Laws, a scale 
for raising or lowering the duties in proportion to the fall 
or rise of prices. 

BLIGHT (elite), a. (D. slegt; G. schlecht.) 1. Weak; incon- 
siderable ; not forcible, as an effort or exertion. 2. Not 
strong or firm; not calculated to endure; as, a slight struc- 
ture. 3. Not deep, as an impression. 4. Not violent, as a 
fever. 5. Tritling; of no great importance.—Pope. 6. Not 
strong ; not Mg ee as, slight grounds. 7. Cursory ; su- 

erficial; not thorough; as, slight examination. 8. Neg- 
bent: not vehement; not done with effort; as, a slig 
refusal~—Bacon. 9. Foolish; silly; weak in intellect.— 
Hudibras. 

SLIGHT (shite), 1. A moderate degree of contempt man- 
ifested negatively by neglect. 2. Artifice ; dexterity. See 
SLEIGHT.—Syn. Neglect; disregard; inattention; con- 
tempt; disdain ; scorn. 

SLIGHT (alite), v. t. 1. To neglect; to disregard from the 
consideration that a thing is of little value and unworth 
of notice. 2. Tooverthrow ; to demolish ; [obs.]— To slight 
over, to run over in haste. 

SLIGHT ED (slit'ed), pp. or a. Neglected. 

I SLIGHT'EN, v. t. To slight or disregard.— Spenser. 

BLIGHT'ER (slite'), n. One who neglects. 
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Pr. Neglecting; disregarding. 

sLicuTino Ly (alfte’-), adv. With neglect ; without re. 
apect.— 1 

SLIGHTLY (slite-), adv. 1. Weakly; superficially; with 
inconsiderable force or effect; in a sal degree ^ Neg- 

ntly; without rcgard; with modcrate contempt. __ 

SLIGHTNESS one? n. 1. Weakness; want of force or 
strength; superficialness. 2. Negligcnco; want of atten 

" a ; IM Eu vehemence. 
LIGH (alte), a. 1. Superficial; slight. 2 Trifling; 
inconsiderable.—Eckard. ch € 

SLYLY, adv. [from siy.] With artful or dextrous secrecy. 

SLIM, a. (Icc.] 1. Slender; of small diameter or thicknoas 
in proportion to the height—Grose. 2. Weak; slight; 
unsubetantial 3. Worthless.— Barrow. 

SLIME, n. (Sax. slim; Sw. slem; D. slym; L. limus.) Boft, 
moist earth having an adhesive quality; viscous mud. 

SLIME“ PIT, w. A pit of slime or adhesive mire. 

SLIMT.NESS, n. The quality of slime; víscasity.—Floyer. 

SLIM'NESS, n. State or quality of being slim. 

SLIM'Y,a, 1. Abounding with slime; consisting of slime 
2. Overspread with slime. 3. Viscous; glutinous. 

SLT'NESS, n. (from sly.) Dextrous artifice to conceal any 
thing; artful secrecy.— Addison, 

SLING, ^. [D. slinger.) 1. An instrument for throwing 
stones, consisting of a strap and two strings. 2. A throw; 
a stroke. 3. A kind of hanging bandage put round the 
neck, in which a wounded limb is sustained. 4. A rope 
by mh a cask or bale is suspended and swung in or out 
of a ship. 

SLING, s». [G. schlingen.] A drink composed of equal 
parts of rum or spirit and water sweetened. 

SLING, v. t ; pret. and pp. slung. (Sax. slingan; D. slin- 
geren.) 1. To throw with a sling. 2. To throw; to hurl, 
3. To nang so as to swing. 4. To move or swing by a 
rope which suspends the thing. 

SLING'ER, n. One who slings or uses the sling. 

SLINGTNG, ppr. Throwing with a sling; hanging so as to 
swing; moving by a sling. 

SLINK, v. i. ; pret. and pp. slunk. (Sax. slincan ; G. schlet 
chen.} 1. To sneak; to creep away meanly; to steal 
away. 2. To miscarry, as a beast. 

SLINK, v. t. To cast prematurely; to abort or miscarry 
of, as the female of a beast. 

SLINK, a Produced prematurely, as the young of a beast, 

SLU, v. i (Sax. sepan ; D. sleppen ; Sw.slippa.] 1. To slide; 
to glide; to move along the surface of a without 
bounding, rolling, or stepping. 2. To slide; not to tread 
firmly. 3. To move or fly out of place: usually with out. 
4. To sneak ; to slink; to depart or withdraw secretly. 5. 
To err; to fall into error or fault. 6. To glide; to pass 
unexpectedly or imperceptibly. 7. To enter by oversight. 
8. To escape ineensibly ; to be lost. 

SLIP, v. t. 1. To convey secretly. 2. To omit; to lose by 
negligence. 3. To part twigs from tbe branches or stem 
Of a tree. 4. To escape from; to leave slily. 5. To let 
loose. 6. To throw off; to disengage one's self from. 7. 
To pass over or omit negligently. 8. To tear off. 9. To 
suffer abortion; to miscarry.— To slip a cable, to veer out 
and let go the end.—T^o slip on, to put on in haste or 


loosely. 

SLIP, n. 1. A sliding; act of slipping. 2. An unintentional 
error or fault—Dryden. 3. A twig separated from the 
main stock. 4. A leash or string by which a dog is held ; 
so called from its being so made as to slip or become loose 
by relaxation of the hand. 5. An escape; a secret or un- 
expected desertion. 6. A long, narrow piece, as of paper. 
Hence, 7. Among printers, a portion of the columns of a 
newspaper struck off by itsclf. 8. A counterfeit piece of 
money, being brass covered with silver; [obs] 9. Matter 
found in troughs of grindatones after the grinding of edge- 
tools; [local] 10. A particular quantity of yarn; [local] 
11. An opening between wharves or ina dock ; (AN. York.] 
12. A place having a gradual descent on the bank of a riv- 
er or harbor, convenient for ship-building.— Totten. 13. 
A long seat or narrow pew in churches ; [United Sates.)— 
= In geology, & mass of strata separated vertically or 

ant. 

SLIP-BOARD, n. A board sliding in grooves. 
SLIP-KNOT (not) n. A knot which will not bear a strain, 
but slips along the rope or line around which it is made. 

Totten. 

SLIPPED (elipt), pret. and of SLIP. 

SLIPPER, x. [Sax.] 1. A kind of light shoe, which may 
be slipped on with ease and worn in undress; a slip- 
shoe, 2. A kind of apron for children, to be elipped oret 
their other clothes to keep them clean. 3. [L. crepis.] A 
plant. 4. A kind of iron slide or lock for the use of & 
heavy wagon. 

t SLIP/PER, a, (Sax. slipur.} Slippery.— Spenser. 

SET ERED: a. Searing sippen: ota 

P'PER-I-LY, adv. a slippery A f 

SLIP'PER-I-NESS, n. 1. "The state or quality of being slip. 
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pary ; lubricity ; smoothness; glibness. 2 Uncertainty ; 
want of frm footing. 3. Lubricity of character. 

SLIPPER-Y,e 1. Smooth; glib; having the quality oppo- 
site to adhesiveness. 2 Not affurding firm footing or con- 
fidencc. 3. Not easily held ; liable or aptto slip away. 4. 
Not standing firm. 5. Unstable; changeable; mutable, 
uncertain. 6. Not certain in its effect. 7. Lubricous ; 

tSLIPTY e. [Sex slice] Sl 

S , 6. (Sax. slipeg. ppery. 

BLIPSHOD, a. (slip and shod.) Wearing shoes like slip- 
pers, without pulling up the quarters.— Swift. 

&LIPSLOP, ». Bad hquor. 

&LIPSTRING, s. [slip and string.) One who has shaken 
off restraint; a prodigal; called, also, slipthrift. (Rare.) 
BLISH, a. A low word, formed by reduplicating slash, as 

elish and slash.—Shak. 

SLIT, v. t. ; pret. slit; pp. slit or slitted. (Sax. slitan; Sw. 
slita.) 1. To cut lengthwisc ; to cut into long pra or 
strips. 2. To cut or make a long fissure. 3. To cut, in 
general 4. To rend; to split. 

SLIT, n. 1. A long cut; or a narrow opening. 2. A cleft 
or crack in the breast of cattle.— Encyc. 

SLITH'ER, v. i To slide.—Halliwell. [Various dialects.) 

SLIT'TER, s». One who slits. 


BLIT'TING, ppr. Cutting lengthwise. 
SLIT'TING-MILL, 2. A mill where iron bars are slit into 
nail-rods, &c. 


SLIVE, v.i To sneak — Halliwell [North of England.) 
SLIVER, v. t. (Sax. slífan.) To cut or divide into long, 
in pieces, or into very small pieces; to cut or rend 
lengthwise. 

SLIV'ER, n. A long piece cut or rent off, or a piece cut or 
rent lengthwise. 

SLIVERED, pp. Divided into long, thin pieces; cut or rent 
lengthwise. 

SLIVER-ING, ppr. Cutting or rending lengthwise into long, 
thin pieces, or very small pieces. 

SLOAN, m. Layers of cluy between those of coal. 

SLOAT (slóte), n. [D. sluiten; Sw. sluta; G. scMiessen.] A 
narrow piece of timber which holds together larger pieces; 
as, the sloats of a cart. 

BLOB'BER and its derivatives are a different orthography 
of slabber, the original pronunciation of which was, proba- 
bly, slobber. See SLABBER and SLAVER. 

t SLO€R, to quench, is a different orthography of slake. 

BLOE, n. (Sax. slag, sla; G. schlehe ; 
ter wild plum, the fruit of the black thorn.— Mortimer. 

BLO'GAN, n. The war-cry or gathering-word of a High- 
land clan in Scotland — Walter Scott. 

SLOOM,.. Slumber.—Halliwell. (North o o pra. 

SLOONY, a. Sluggish; slow.—Halliwell. [North of Eng.) 

SLOOP, v. [D. sloep, sloepschip ; G. schaluppe; Dan. sluppe ; 
Fr. chaloupe. It is written, also, shallop.| A vessel with 
one mast, carrying only a Jib and main-sail— Stoop of war, 
& vessel of war riçqed either as a ship, brig, or schooner, 
and mounting between 18 and 32 guns.— Totten. , 

SLOP, e.t. To drink greedily and grossly. [Little used.) 

SLOP, n. 1. Water carelessly thrown about on a table or 
foor; a puddle; asoiled spot. 2. Mean liquor; mean 
liquid fi 3. pl. Slope, ready-made clothes, bedding, &c. 

SLOP-SELL-ER, n. One who sells ready-made clothes. 

SLOP-SHOP, n. A shop where ready-made clothes are 


sold. 
SLOPE, a. Inclined or inclining from a horizontal direc- 
e plane of the horizon. — 


tion ; forming an angle with 
Milton. [Little used.) 

SLOPE, n. 1. An oblique direction ; a line or direction in- 
clining from a horizontal line ; , 8 direction down- 
ward. 2. A declivity ; any ground w surface forms 
an angle with the plane of the horizon. 

SLOPE, v. t. To form with a slope; to form to declivity or 
obliquity ; to direct obliquely ; to incline. 

SLOPE, v. i. To take an oblique direction ; to be declivous 
or inclined. 

BLOPE'NESS, n. Declivity; obliquity.— Wotton. [Rare.] 

SLOPE"WISE, ad». Obliquely.—Carew. 

SLGPING, ppr. 1. Taking an inclined direction. 2. a. Ob- 
lique; declivous; incli or inclined from a horizontal 
or other right line. 

BLÓPTING-LY, ade. Obliquely; with a slope. 

SLOPPI-NESS, n. Wetness of the earth; muddiness. 

SLOPPY, a. Wet, as the ground; muddy; plashy. 

SLOPS, n. pl. [qu. D. sluif.] Trowsera; a loose lower gar- 
ment i drawers; hence, ready-make clothes, bedding, &c. 

SLOSH, n. See BLUSH. 

BLOSH'Y,a. See SLusHyY. 

SLOT, v. t. (D. sluiten ; Dan. slutter; Sw. sluta.] To shut 
with violence ; to slam, that is, to drivc. [Little used.) 

BLOT, n. A broad, flat, wooden bar. 

SLOT, n. The track of a deer.—Drayton. 

° SLOTH or SLOTH, n. (Sax. slawt L Slowness; tar- 
diness. 2. Divipnclination to action or labor ; sluggishness ; 
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D. slee.) A small, bit- 


SLU 


laziness; idleness. 3. A tardigrade edentate quadruped 
of South America. There are two species, the ai and the 
renau, which are called sloths, from the remarkat‘e slow. 
ness of their motions. 

* SLOTH or SLOTH, v. i. To be idle.—Gower. 

* SLOTH'FUL or SLOTH'FUL, s. Inactive; sluggish; lazy, 
indolent; idle. 

* O de or SLOTHFYL-LY, ade. Lazily; slug- 
giehly idly. 

* SLOTHTUL-NESS or SLOTHFYL-NESS,n. The iadu} 
gence of sloth; inactivity; the habit of idleness ; lazincss. 

SLOTTED, pp. or a. Shut with violence. (Local. 

tSLOTTER-Y,, a. |G. schlotterig.) 1. Squalid; dirty, slut 
tish; untrimmed. 2 Foul; wet 

SLOT'TING, ppr. Shutting with violence ; slamm'ng. 

SLOUCH, n. 1. A hanging down; a depression of the head 
or of some other part of the body ; an ungainly, clownisb 
gait. 2. An awkward, heavy, clownish fellow. 

SLOUCH, v. i To hang down; to have a downcast, clown- 
ish look, gait, or manner.— Chester field. 

SLOUCH, v. t. To depress; to cause to hang down. 

SLOUCHED (sloucht), pp. or e. Made to hang down; de- 


presse 

SLOUCH'ING, 1. Causing to hang down. 2. a. Hang- 
ing town walking heavily and awkwardly. 

SLOUGH (slou), n. [Sax. slog.) 1. A pluce of deep mud or 
mire; a hole full of mire. 2. (pron. sluf.) The skin or 
cast skin of a serpent. 3. [pron sluff.) The part that sep- 
rie from a foul sore, or from the living parts in morti 

cation. 

SLOUGH (sluff), v. i. To separate from the sound flesh; to 
come off, as the matter formed over a sore.— To slough 
off, to separate from the living parts, as the dead part in 

SLOUGHY (lowe), a Full of sloughs; miry.—Swift 

slou’e), a. of sloughs; — ; 

SLOUM. See Stoom. 

SLOVEN, n. (D. slof, slofen.] A man careless of his dress, 
or negligent of cleanliness; a man habitually negligent of 
neatness and order. 

SLOV‘EN-LI-NESS, n. 1. Negligence of dress; habitual 
want of cleanliness. 2. Neglect of order and neatness. 

SLÓV'EN.LY, e. 1. Negligent of dress or neatness. 2 
Loose; disorderly; not neat. 

SLÓV'EN-LY, adv. In a careless, inelegant manner. 

t SLÓV'EN-RY, n. Negligence of order or neatness. 

SLOW (slö), a. (Sax. slaw ; Dan. siov.] 1. Moving a small 
distance in a long time; not swift; not quick in motion, 
not repid. 2. Long in taking place; not happening in s 
short time. 3. Not ready ; not prompt or quick ; as, slow 
of speech. 4. Characterized by dullness, inactivity, or tar 
diness. 5. Not hasty; not precipitate; acting with delib 
eration. 6. Wanting quickness; heavyin wit. 7. Behind 
in time ; indicating a time later than the true time. 8. Ng 
advancing, growing, or improving rapidly—-Syn. Dilato 
ry; late; delaying; lingering; tardy; sluggish ; dull; in 
active. 

SLOW is used in co tion to modify other words. 

t SLOW, as a verb, to delay.—Shak. 

t SLOW, n. (Sax. sliw.] A moth.—Chaucer. 

SLOW'-SIGHT-ED (sited), a. Slow to discern —Afore. 

SLOW’-WINGED, a. Flying slowly. 

SLOW'-WORM, n. (Sax. slaw-wyrm.) A reptile, the blind 
worm, not venomous.—P. Cyc. 

SLOW BACK, n. A lubber; an idle fellow; a loiterer. 

SLOW'LY, adv. 1. With moderate motion; not rapidly, 
not with velocity or celerity. 2. Notsoon; not early ; not 
in a little time; not with hasty advance. 3. Not hastily ; 
not rashly ; not with precipitation. 4. Not promptly; not 
readily. _ 5. Tardily ; with slow progress. 

SLOWNESS, n. 1. Moderate motion; want of speed or 
velocity. 2. Tardy advance; moderate progression. 3 
Dullness to admit conviction or affection. 4. Want of 
readiness or promptness; dullness of intellect. 5. Delib- 
eration ; coolness; caution in deciding. 6. Dilatoriness; 
tardiness. 

SLUB'BER, v. t. To do lazily, imperiec or coarsely; to 
daub ; to stain; to cover carelessly.—Shak. (Little used.| 

SLUBBER-DE-GULL'ION (-yun) w. A mean, dirty, sorry 
wretch.—Hudibras. 

SLUB'BER-ING-LY, edv. In a slovenly manner. [Vulgar | 

SLUDGE, n. [Sax. slag.) Mud; mire; soft mud. 

SLUDGY, e. Miry.— Partington. 

SLOE, v. t. In scamen's language, to turn any thing conical 
or cylindrical, &c. about its axis without removing it from 
its place; to turn. . : ' 

SLÜED, pp. Turned about on its axis, without remo it 

SLUG, n. (W. lag.) 1. A drone; a slow, heavy, lazy fel 
low. 9. A hinderance; obstruction. 3. A naked snail oz 
snail without a shell 4. (qu. Sax. sloca.) A cylindrical ot 
oval piece of metal used for the charge of a gun. 

t SLUG, v. i To move slowly ; to lie idle.—Spenser. 

t SLUG, v. t. To make sluggish.— Milton. 

ft SLUG’A-BED, n. One who indulges in lying abed.— Shak 
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BLUG'GARD, n. (slug and ard.) A pcrson habitually lazy, 
idle, and inactive; a drone.— Dryden. 

SLUG'GARD, a. Sluggish; lazy.— Dryden. 

BLUG'GARD-IZE, v. t. To make lazy.—Shak. [Little used.) 

SLUGGISH, a. 1. Habitually or naturally given to indo- 
lence or laziness. 2. Not quick; having little motion. 3. 
Having no power to move iteelf.—Syn. Idle; lazy; sloth- 
ful; indolent; dronish; slow; dull; drowsy ; inactive; 


incrt. ; 

SLUG'GISH-LY, ado. Lazily; slothfully ; drowsily ; idly ; 
slowly.— Milton. 

SLUG'GISH-NESS, ». 1. Natural or habitual indolence or 
lazincss ; sloth; dullness; (applied to persons.) 2. Inert- 
ncss; want of power to move. 3. Slowness. 

tSLUGGY, a. Sluggish.—Chaucer. 

BLUGS, 2. Among miners, half-roasted ore. 

BLOUICE, n. (D. sluis; G. schleuse ; Sw. sluss; Dan, sluse ; 
Fr. ecluse.] 1. A frame of timber, stone, &c., with a gate, 
for the purpose of excluding, retaining, or regulating the 
flow of water in a river, &c.— Brande. 2. The stream of 
water issuing through a flood-gate. 3. An opening; a 
source of supply; that through which any thing flows. 

SLÜICE, v. t. To emit by flood-gates. —Müton. [Rare] 

SLÜICY,a. Falling in streams, as from a sluice.—Dryden. 

BLÜ'ING, ppr. Turning on its axis. 

SLUMBER, v. i. (Sax. slumerían ; D. sluimeren.) 1. To sleep 
lightly ; to doze or drowse. 2. To sleep. To be ina 
state of ncgligence, sloth, supineness, or [nactivity. 

SLUNM'BER, v. t. 1. To lay to sleep. 2. To stun; to stupe- 
fy.—Spenser.— Wotton ; (little used.) 

SLUM'BER, n. 1. Light sleep; sleep not deep or sound. 
2. Sleep ; repose.—Dryden. 

SLUMBERED, pp. Laid to sleep. 

SLUM'BER-ER, n. One who slumbers. 

SLUN'BER-ING, ppr. ora. Dozing ; sleeping. 

SLUM'BER-NG-L Y, adv. In a slumbering manner. 

SLUM'BER-OUS, ?a. L Inviting or causing slecp; soporif- 

SLUM'BER-Y, $ erous. 2. Sleepy; not waking. 

SLUMP, v. i. (G. schlump ; Dan, Sw. slump.) To fall or sink 
suddenly into water or mud when walking on a hard sur- 
face, as on ice or frozen ground, not strong enough to bear 
the person.—Forby. [In common use in New England.) 

SLUNG, pret. and pp. of sling. 

SLUNK, pret. and pp. of slink. 

SLUR, v. t. ID. slordi J. 1. To soll; to sully ; to contam- 
inate; to disgrace. ki o pass lightly ; to conceal.— Burke, 
3. To cheat; to trick; Ss eset Sa In music, to sing or 
Peron 10 a smooth gi ing style. 

SLUR, n. 1. Properly, a black mark; hence, slight reproach 
or disgrace.—2. In music, a mark connecting notes which 
are to be sung to the same syllable, or united as much as 
possible in playing. 

SLURRED (slurd), pp. 1. Contaminated; soiled. 2 a. 
Marked with a slur, in music ; performed in a smooth, 
gliding etyle, like notes marked with a slur; see SLUR, 2., 

o. 


SLUSH, n. 1. Soft mud; also, a mixture of snow and wa- 
ter; snow-broth.—Jamieson. 2. A soft mixture of greasc, 
&c., used to 'ubricate. I 

SLUSH'Y,a. Consisting of soft mud, or of snow and water, 
or of soft prease. 

BLUT, n. [D. slet, a slut, a rag; G. scklotterig, negligent, 
slovenly.] 1. A woman who is neg t of cleanliness 
and dress. 2. A name of slight contempt for a woman. 

SLUT'TER-Y, n. The qualities of a slut; more generally, 
the practice of a slut; dirtiness. 

SLUT'TISH, a. 1. Not neat or cleanly; dirty; careless of 
dress and neatuess; disorderly. 2. Disorderly; dirty. 3. 
Meretricious ; (little used.] 

SLUT'TISH-LY, adv. In a eluttish manner; negligently ; 


dirtily. 

SLUT'TISH-NESS, ». The qualities or practice of a slut; 
negligence of dress; dirtiness of dress, furniture, and in 
domestic affairs generally. 

SLY, a. (G. schlau; Dan. siue] 1. Artfully dextrous in per- 
forming things secretly and escaping observation or detec- 
tion ; usually implying some degree of meanness. 2. Donc 
with artful and dextrous secrecy. 3. Marked with artful 
secrecy. 4. Secret; concealed.—On the sly, in a sly or 
or AnneN] [England.)—SvN. Cunning; crafty; sub- 
tle ; wily. 

ELI BOOTS, n. Aaly, cunning, or waggish person. [Low.) 

EIER IG. : See Surry, SLINESS. 

8MA€K, v. £ (W. ysmac; Sax. smeccan ; D. smaaken.) 1. 
To Xiss with a close compression of the lips, so as to make 
a sound when they separate; to kiss with violence. 2. 
To make a noise by the separation of the lips after tasting 
any thing. 3. To have a taste ; to be tinctured with an 
particular taste. 4. To have a tincture or quality infused. 

BMA€K, v. t. 1. To kiss with a sharp noise. 2. To make 
a sharp noise with the lips. 3. To make a sharp noise by 
striking; to crack. 
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SMAEK, n. 1. A loud kiss 2. A quick, sharp noise, as uf 
the lips or of a whip. 3. Taste; savor (tiie 4 
Plcasing taste. 5. A quick, smart blow. 6. A amall quan. 
tty; s Hate: KA omakee\ in A onal vessel, common 
y ng asa p, uscd chiefly in the coasting and fis 
“a Geet Kis : (OS 

SMA€ 1 prr. sing with a sharp noise; making a 
"rud noise with thc ilps or by striki x g 

SMALL (smawl), a. (Sax. emel, smal; Q. schmal; D. smi, 
Dan. smal) 1. Slender ; thin; finc; of little diameter; 
hence, in general, little in size or quantity ; diminutive ; 
not great. 2. Minute; slendcr; fine; as, a small voice. 
3. Little in degree; pctty. 4. Being of little moment, 
weight, or importance. 5. Of little genius or ability ; pet. 
ty; as, a small politician. 6. Short; containing little; as, 
a small work or production. 7. Little in amount. 8. 
Containing little of the principal quality, or little strength ; 
weak; as, small beer. 9. Gentle; soft; not loud. 10. 
Mean; base; unworthy ; (colloquial.] 

SMALL, n. The small or slender part of a thing.—Sidney. 

I SMALL, v. t. To make little or less, 

SMALL'-ARMS, n. pl. A general: name of muskets, car- 
bines, rifles, ls, &c., in distinction from the great guns. 

SMALL'-BEER, n. [small and beer.) A species of Weak baer, 

SMALL'-ECELOTHE?, n. pl. Breeches.— Booth. 

SMALL'-€OAL, n. Little wood coals uscd to light fires. 

SMALL’-ERAFT, n. A vessel or vessels in general, of a 
small size, or below the size of ships and brigs. 

SMALL’-GRAINED, a. Having small grains.— Thompson. 

SMALL-POX'", n. [small and por, pocks.| An exanthematic 
disease, consisting of a constitutional febrile affection and 
a cutaneous eruption. It is propagated exclusively by 
contagion or infection, and is very dangerous when it oc- 
curs casually. It is called, technically, variola. 

SMALL’-WARES, n. pl. The name given, in commerce, to 
various small textile articles, as tapes, braid, sash-cord, 
fringe, &c.—M‘Cullock. 

SMALL’‘AGE, n. A plant, apium graveolens. In its im- 
proved state under cultivation, it is called celery. —Encyc. 
of Dom. Econ. 

SMALLISH, a. Somewhat small- Chaucer. 

SMALLNESS, n. 1. Littleness of size or extent; 'ittleness 
of quantity. 2. Littleness in de 3. Littleness in force 
or strength; weakncss. 4. Fineness; softness; melodi- 
ousness. 5. Littlenessin amount or value. 6. Littlencss 
of m rane Aysa "== á 4 

8 (smawlly), adv. a e quantity or degree; 

pen ATEAREN AeA [Little used.) i 

SMALT, n. [D. smelten; Dun. smeker.) Common glass tinged 
of a fine deep blue by the protozyd of cobait. 

SMALTINE, n. Gray cobalt; tin-white cobalt, consisting 
of arsenic and cobalt.— Dana. 

SMAR'AGD, n. [Gr. euapayóos.) The emerald. 

SMA-RAGDINE, a. [L. smaragdinus.) Pertaining to em 
erald ; consisting of emerald, or resembling it; of an em- 


erald green. Ñ 
&MA-RAGDITE, ^. A green mineral, diallage.— Ure. 
SMART, n. [D. smert; G. schmerz; Dan. smerte.) 1. Quick, 

pungent, lively pain; a pricking, local pain, as the pain 

from puncture by nettles. 2. Severe, pungent pain of 
mind ; pungent grief. 

SMART, v. £ (Sax. smeortan; D. smerten.) 1. To feel a 
lively, pungent pain, particularly, a pungent local pain 
from some piercing or irritating application. 2. To feel a 

ungent pain of mind ; to feel sharp pain. 3. To be pun- 
hed ; to bear penalties or the evil consequences of any 


SMART, a. 1. Pungent; pricking; causing a keen local 
pain. 2. Keen; severe; poignant 3. Quick; vigorous; 
sharp; severe. 4. Brisk; fresh. 5. Acute and pertinent; 


witty. 6. Brisk; vivacious. 7. Dressed in a showy man- 
ner. 

SMART, n. A cant word for a fellow that affects briskness 
and vivacity. 


SMART-MON-EY, n. 1. Money paid by a person to buy 
himself off from some unpleasant engagement or some 
painful situation. 2. Money allowed to soldiers or sailors 
in the English service, for wounds and injuries received. 
— Grose. 

SMART-TI€K-ET, n. A certificate given to wounded ses- 
men, entitling them to smart-money.— Brande. 

SMART-WEED, x. A plant, so called on account of its 
acrimony, which produces smarting, if applied where the 
skin is tender ; arse-smart. 

TISMART'EN, v. t. T make smart. x 

tSMARTLE, v. i To waste away.—Ray. 

SMXRT/LY,adv. 1. With keen pain. 9. Briskly; sharply ; 
wittily. 3. Vigorously ; actively. 4. Showlly. 

SMARTNESS, n. 1. The quality of being smart r bns 
gent; as, smartness of tasta. 2 The quality ^ eing 
quick or vigorous, as of a stroke. 3. The quality of being 
lively, witty, or keen; as, the smartness Ol an answCr.-~ 
Syn. Pungency; poignancy; tartness; sharpness; acute 
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mess; kcenncse; quickness; vigor; livcliness; briskness ; 
vivacity; wittinese. 

SMASH, v. t. [probably mash, with a prefix.) To break in 
ieces by violence ; to dash to pieces; to crush.— Burke. 
Fulger.) 

SMASHED (smasht). pp. or a. Dashed to pieces. 

BMASH'ING, ppr. Dashing to picces. 

SMASHING, n. State of being emashed. 

ISMATCH, v. L To have a taste.—Banister. 

SMATCH, n. (corrupted from smack.) 1. Taste; tincture ; 
vulgar.) 2. A bird. 

SMAT'TER, v. i (qu. Dan. smatter.] 1. To talk superficial- 
ly or ignorantly. 2. To have a slight taste, or a slight, 
superticial knowledge. 

SMAT'TER, s. Slight, superficial meno wedge 

SMATTER-ER, ». One who has only a slight, superficial 
knowledge.— Swift. 

SMAT'TER-ING, n. A slight, superficial knowledge. 

SMEAR (smeer), v.t. (Sax. smerian, smirian ; D. smeeren; G. 
schmieren ; lr.emearam.] 1. Tooverspread with any thing 
unctuous, viscous, or adhesive ; to besmear ; to daub. 2. 
To soil ; to contaminate ; to pollute. 

SMEAR, n. A fat, oily substance; ointment. [Rare.) 

SMEARED; pp. Overspread with soft or oily matter; 
soiled. 

SMEARTNG, ppr. Overspreading with any thing soft and 
Oleaginous ; soiling. 

SMEAR'Y, a. That smears or soils; adhesive.— Rowe. 


Tre: 

SMEATH, 2. A sea fowl. 

PR EPAITE n. (Gr. opnaris.) A sort of fullers earth.— 
rt 


I SMEETH, v. t. To smoke. 

SMEETH, v.t. Tosmooth.— Halliwell. (North of England. 

SMEG-MATI€, a. (Gr. epnyua.) Being of the nature o 
"Tib soapy ; cleansing ; detersive. 

SMELL, v. t. ; pret. and pp. smelled, smelt. To perceive by 
the nose, or by the olfactory nerves; to have a sensation 
excited in certain organs of the nose by particular quali- 
ties of a body, which are transmitted in fine particles, 
often from a distance.— To smell out is a low phrase sig- 
nifying to find out by sagucity.—To smell a rat is a low 
phrase signifying to suspect strongly. 

SMELL, v. £ 1. To affect the olfactory nerves; to have an 
odor or particular scent. 2. To have a particular tincture 
or smack of any quality. 3. To practice smelling. 4. To 
exercise sagacity. 

SMELL, a. 1. sense or faculty by which certain qual- 
ities of bodies are perceived through the instrumentality 
of the olfactory nerves; or the faculty of perceiving by 
the organs of the nose; one of the five senses. 2 The 
quality of bodies which affects the olfactory organs.— 

YN. nt; odor; perfume ; fragrance. 


SMELLED, | pret, and pp. of smell 


SMELL'FEAST, x. One who is apt to find and frequent 
good tables ; an epicure; a parasite. 

SMELL'ING, ppr. Perceiving by the olfactory nerves. 

SMELL'ING, n. The sense by which odors are perceived. 

SMELL'ING-BOT-TLE, x. A bottle impregnated with 
something suited to stimulate the nose and revive the 

irits.—Ask. 

SMELT. See SxXELLED. 

SMELT, x. (Sax A small fish of the salmon family that 
is very delicate food. It emits a peculiar odor like that 
of cucumbers, rushes, or violets.—The sand-smelt is the 
same as the atherine, which see. 

icr v. & (D. m ih G. MI Dan. ecd. ae 
melt or fuse, as ore, purpoee of separating the nae 

SE eh Pp. or a. Melted for the T extraction of the 
m 


SMELTER, n. One who smelts ore. 

SME}. T'ER-Y, n. A house or place for smelting ores. 

SMELTING, ppr. Melting, as ore. 

SMELTING, x. The operation of melting or fusing ores 
for the purpose of extracting the metal 

SMERK, v. £ (Sax. smercian.] 1. To smile affcctedly or 
wantonly. 2. To look affectedly soft or kind. 

EE n. An affected smile. 

EMERE. la Nice ; smart; janty.—Spenser. 

SMER'LIN, n. A fish.— Aínswort. 

SMEW (emQ), n. A migratory aquatic fowl, the mergus al 
bellus ; also called white nun. 

BMIEK'ER, v. i (Sw. smickra; Dan. smigrer.] To smerk; 
to look amorously or wantonly. 

SMICK'ER-ING, ppr. Sinerking ; smiling affectedly. 

8MICK'ER-ING, 2. An affected smile or amorous look. 

tSMICK ET, n. Dim. of smock. 

j psi n. (Sax. smiththa.] Asmithery or smith's work- 
Shop. 

SMICHT, for smite, in Spenser, is a mistake. 
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SMIL'A-CIN, n. [Gr. eut; L. smilax.) A white crystal 
lizable compound, considered to be the active principle oi 
the officinal species of smilar, or sarsaparilla. [t is tustc- 
lcss when solid, but bitter in solution. It is now ascer- 
taincd to be parillinic acid. 

SMILE, v. i. (Sw. smila, Dan. smiler.] 1. To contract the 
features of the face in such a manner as to express pleas- 
ure, moderate by, or love and kindness. 2. To express 
slight contempt by a smiling look, implying sarcasm or 
pity ; to sneer. To lork gay and joyous; or to have 
an appearance to excite joy. 4. To be propitious or favor- 
able ; to favor; to countenance. 

SMILE, v.t To awe with a contemptuous smile. 

SMILE, n. 1. A peculiar contraction of the featurcs of the 
face, which naturally expresses pleasure, moderate joy, 
approbation, or kindness. 2. Gay or joyous appearance. 
3. Favor; countenance; propitiousnesa 4. An expres- 
sion of countenance, resembling a smile, but indicative of 
opposite feelings, as contempt, scorn, &c.; as, a scornful 
D 


SMILE'LESS, a. Not having a smile. 

SMIL'ER, *. One who smiles. 

SMIL'ING, ppr. or a. Having a smile on the countenance 
looking joyous or gay ; pires | propitious. 

SMIL'ING-LY, adv. With a look of pleasure. 

SNIL'ING-NESS, n. State of being smiling.— Byron. 

t SMILT, for smelt. 

SMtRCH (smurch), v. t. [from murk, murky.) To cloud; to 
dusk ; to soil. Low. 

SNtRK, v. i To look affectedly soft or kind. See SMERA. 

SMIT, sometimes used for smitten. See SMITE. 

SMITE, v. t.; pret. smote; pp. smitten, smit. (Sax. smitan, 

. D. smyten.] 1. To strike ; to throw, drive, or force against, 
as the fist or hand, a stone or a weapon. 2 To kill; to 
destroy the life of by beating, or by weapons of any kind. 
3. To blast; to destroy life, as by a stroke or by some- 
thing sent. 4. To afflict; to chasten; to punish. 5. To 
strike or affect with passion. 

SMITE, v. £ To strike; to collide. 

SMITE, x. A blow. (Local. 

SMITER, n. One who smites or strikes. 

SMITH, x. (Sax. smith ; Dan, Sw. smed ; D. smit ; G. schmied.] 
1. Literally, the striker, the beater; hence, one who forges 
with the hammer ; one who works in metals; as, an iron- 
smith, &c. 2. He who makes or effects any thing. 

t SMITH, v. t. (Sax. smithian.] To beatinto shape; to forge. 


— Chaucer. 

SMITH -CRAFT, n. (smith and craft.) The art or occupa- 
tion of a smith.—Raleigh. (Little used.) 

SMITH'ER-Y, n. 1. The work-shop of a smith. 2. Work 
done by a smith.— Burke. 

SMITH'ING, n. The act or art of working a mass of iron 
into the intended shape.— Mozon. 

SMITH-SONI-AN, a. Pertaining to or derived from Smith- 
son, an English gentleman who bequeathed a large sum of 
money to the United States to found an institution for the 
diffusion of learning. 

t SMITH'Y, n. (Sax. smiththa.] The shop of a smith. 

SNITING, ppr. Striking; ing; afflicting; punishing. 

SMITT, n. The finest of the clayey ore made up into balis, 
used for marking sheep.— Woodward. 

SMITTEN (smit'n), pp. of smite. 1. Struck; killed. 2 Af 
fected with some passion; excited by beauty or some. 
thing impreasive. 

SME v.t To infect.—Halliwell. [Local] 

SMITTLISH, fa Infectious. 

SMO€K, n. (Sax. smoc] 1. A shift; a chemise; a woman 6 
under ent.—2. In composition, it is used for female, oF 
what relates to women. 3. A smock-frock, which see.. 


M. F. Tupper. : 
SMO€K’-FACED (-fáste),a. Pale-faced; maidenly ; having 

a feminine countenance or complexion. 
SMO€K'-FRO€K, n. [smock and frock.) A coarse linen 

frock or shirt worn over the coat by farm-laborers.— 


Halliwell. 

SMO€K’-MILL, n. A wind-mill whose top is the only part 
which turns to meet the wind —Francis. 

SMO€K’-RACE, n. A race run by women for the prize of 
a fine smock. (North of England.) 

SMOCK'LE8S, a. Wanting a smock.— Chaucer. 

SMOKE, n. (Sax. smoca, smec, smic; G. sckmauch ; D. smook.] 
1. The exhalation, visible vapor, or substance that escapes 
or is expelled in combustion from the substance burning, 
as from wood, &c. 2 Vapor; watery exhalations. 

SMOKE, v. i. [Sax. smocian, smecan, smican ; Dan. smüger ; 
D. smooken.|] 1. To emit smoke ; to throw off volatile 
matter in the form of vapor or exhalation. 2. To burn; 
to be kindled; to rage; [in ere] 3. To raise a dust 
or smoke by rapid motion. 4. smell or hunt out; to 
suspect; [rare] 5. To use tobacco in a pipe or cigar, by 
inhaling its smoke. 6. To suffer; to be punished. 

SMOKE, v.e 1. To apply smoke to; to hang in smoke; te 
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scent, medicate, or dry by smoke. 2. To smell out; to 
find out; [rare] 3. To sneer at; to ridicule to the face. 

SNOKE-€LOUD, n. A cloud of smoke.—/femans. 

SMOKE-€ON-SOMING, a. Consuming smoke. 

SNMOKE’-DRIED, a. Dricd in smoke.—7rving. 

SMOKE-DRY, v. t. To dry by smoke.—Mortimer. 

SMOKE’-JACK, n. An engine for turning a spit. 

SMOKE'-SAIL, n. A smali sail set forward ot the funnel of 
a vessel's galley, to allow the smoke to rise before it is 
blown off by the twind.— Totten. 

SHOR ED (smdkt), pp. or a. Cured, cleansed, or dried in 
smoke. 

SMOKE‘LESS, a. Having no smoke.—Pope. 

SMOK’ER, » 1 One who dries by smoke. 2. One who 
uses tobacco by inhaling its smoke from a pipe or cigar. 

SMÓK'T-LY, ade. So as to be full of smoke.—Sherwood, 

SMOKT-NESS, n. The state of being smoky.—Ash. 

SMOKING, ppr. or a. 1. Emitting smoke, as fuel, £c. 2, 
Applying smoke for cleansing, drying, &c. 3. Using to- 
bacco in a pipe or cigar. 

SMOKING, n. 1. Thc act of emitting smoke. 2. The act 
of applying smoke to. 3. The act or practice of inhaling 
tobacco smoke from a pipe or cigar. 

SMOR'Y,a. 1. Emitting smoke; fumid. 2. Having the ap. 
pcarance or nature of smoke. 3. Filled with smoke, or 
with a vapor resembling it; thick. 4. Subject to be filled 
with smoke from the chimneys or fire-places. 5. Tar- 
nished with smoke ; noisome with smoke. 

SMOL'DER-ING. The more desirable orthography of smoul- 
dering, which see. 

t SMOOR, 1v. t. (Sax. smoran.] To suffocate or smother.-- 

t SMORE, More. 

SMOOTH, a. (Sax. smethe, smocth ; W. esmwyth.) 1. Having 
an even su , Or a surface so even that no roughness or 
points are perceptible to the touch ; not rough. 2. Evenly 
spread ; as, a smooth-haired horse.—Pope. 3. Gently flow- 
ing; moving equably ; not ruffled or undulating. 4. That 
flows without stops, obstruction, or hesitation ; not harsh ; 
as, smooth poetry or elocution. 5. Clinracterized by bland- 
ness, flattery, or deception; as, smooth discourse.—6. In 
botany, glabrous ; having a slippery surface void of rough- 
ness.—Syn. Even; plain; level; flat; polished ; glossy ; 
seek ; soft; bland; mild; soothing; voluble ; flattering; 
adulatory ; deceptive. 

BMOOZH, n. That which is smooth; the smooth part of 
any thing; as, the smooth of the neck.—Gen., xx 

SMOOTH, v. t. (Sax. smethian.) 1. To make smooth; to 
make even on the surface by any means. 2. To free from 
obstruction; to make easy. 3. To free from harshness ; 
to make flowing. 5. To palliate ; to soften. 6. To calm; 
to mollify; to allay. 7. To ease. 8. To flatter; to soften 
w:th blandishments. 

SMOOTH'-CHINNED, a. Beardless. 

SMOOTH'-FACED (-faste), a. Having a mild, soft look. 

SMOOTH’-PACED (-paste), a. Having a smooth pace.— 


Scott. 

SMOOTH'-TONGUED (-tungd), a. Having a smooth tongue; 
plausible ; arer ig 

SNOOTHED (smoofnd), pp. Made smooth. 

SNOO'H'EN, for smooth, is used by mechanics, though not, 
I believe, in the United States. 

SMOOTH'ER, n. One who smooths.— Bishop Percy. 

SNOOZH'NG, ppr. Making smooth. 

SMOOTH'ING-I-RON, w. An iron instrument with a pol- 
ished face for smoothing clothes; a sad-iron. 

SMOOTHING-PLANE, n. A small, fine plane, used for 
smoothing and MU work.—Gneilt. 

SMOOTHLY, adv. 1. Evenly; not roughly or harshly. 2. 
With even flow or motion. 3. Without obstruction or 
difficulty ; readily; easily. 4. With soft, bland, insinuating 
language. 

SMOOTHNESS, n. 1. Evenness of surface; freedom from 
roughness or asperity. 2. Softness or mildness to the 
palate. 3. Softness and sweetness of numbers; easy flow 
of words. 4. Mildness or gentleness of speech; bland- 
ness of address. 

BMOTE, pret. of smite. 

SMÓTH'ER (smuth’er), v. t. (allied, perhaps, to Ir. smuid, 
smoke.] 1. To suffocate or extinguish life by causing 
smoke or dust to enter the lungs ; to stifle. 2. To suffo- 
cate or extinguish by closely covering, and by the exclu- 
sion of air. 3. To suppress; to stifle. 

SMOÓTH'ER, v. š 1. To be suffocated. 2. To be suppressed 
or concealed. 3. To smoke without vent. 

SMOÓTH'ER, n. 1. Smoke; thick dust.—Dryden. 2. A state 
of suppression.— Bacon ; (obs.] 

SMÓTH'ERED, pp.or a. Suffocated; stifled; suppressed. 

SMOTH' ER I-NESS, n. State of being smothery. 

BMÓTH'ER-ING, ppr. Suffocating ; suppressing. 

NUI M II p 

; LY, . Suffocatingly ; suppressingly. 

SMÓTH'ER-Y, a. Tending to smother. 

1 SMOUCH (smooch), v. t. To salute.—Stubbes. 
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SMOUL'DER, v. 1. To burn and smoke without vent 
SMOUL'DET-ING, jp ora. Burning and smoking with 
SNOUL'DRY, out vent.—Dryden. 

SMUDGE, n. A suffocating smoke.—Grose. 

SMUG, a. [Dan. smuk; G. smack.) Nice; neat; uffectedly 
nice in dress.—Hallixell. (North of England.) 

t SMUG, v. & To make spruce; to dress with affected neat- 

SNUGGLE, v. c [S 
M v. t. (Sw. smyga; D. smokkelen.] 1. To im 
or export secretly goods which are forbidden by the eh 
crnmont to be imported or exported ; or secretly to im- 
port or export dutiable goods without paying tho dutics 
imposed by law; to run. 2. To convey clar. estinely. 

SMUG’GLED, pp. or a. Imported or exported clandcstinely 
and contrary to law. 

SMUG'GLER, n. 1. One who smuggles. 2. A vcsscl em- 
ployed in running goods. 

SMUG'GLING, ppr. importing or exporting goods clandes- 
tinely and contrary to law. 

SMUG'GLING, n. e offense of clandestinely importing 
or exporting prohibited goods, or other goods without 
paying the customs. 

t SMUG'LY, adv. Neatly; sprucely.—Gay. 

t SMUG'NESS, n. Neatness; spruceness without elcgance. 

SMÜ'LY, a. Looking smoothly; demure.— Cumberland. 

SMUT, n. (Dan. smuds; Sax. smitta; D. smet.) 1. A spot 
made with soot or coal; or the foul matter itself. 9. A 
parasitic fungus which forms on grain, and sometimes de 
stroys the whole substance of it. 3. Obscene language. 

SMUT, v. t. 1. To stain or mark with smut; to blacken 
with coal, soot, or other dirty substance. 2. To taint with 
mildew. 3. To blacken; to tarnish. 

SMUT, v. i To gather smut; to be converted into smut. 

SMUT'-MILL, n. A machine for cleansing grain from smut. 
— Farm. Encyc. 

SMUTCH, v. . To blacken with smoke, soot, or coal. 

SMUTCHED (smucht), a. Blackened with smoke, soot, &e. 

SMUTTI-LY, adv. 1. Blackly ; smokily ; foully. 2. With 
obscene language. 

SMUT'TI-N ESS, n. 1. Soil from smoke, soot, coal, or smut. 
2. Obsceneness of language. 

SMUT'TY, a. 1. Soiled with smut, coal, soot, or the like. 
2. Tainted with mildew. 3. Obecene; not modcst or pure. 

SNACK, n. 1. A share; as, to go snacks.— Pope. 9. A 
slight, hasty repast. 

SNACK'ET, In. The hasp of a casement.—Ghilt. [Lo 

SNECK'ET, § cal.) 

SNA€'OT, n. (L. acus.) A fish.—Ainsworth. 

SNAF'FLE (snaf1), n. [D. sueb, snavel.] A bridle consisting 
of a slender bitmouth without branches. 

SNAFFLE, v. t To bridle; to manage with a bridle. 

SNAG, n. 1. A short branch, or a sharp or rough branch, 
a shoot; a knot.—Dryden. 2. A tooth; [in contempt ;) or 
a tooth projecting beyond the rest —3. In the western riv- 
ers 7 United States, the trunk of a large tree firmly 
fixed to the bottom at one end, and rising nearly or quite 
to the surface at the other end, by which steam-boats, &c., 
sre often pierced and sunk. 

SNAG, v.t. 1. To hew roughly with an ax; [north of Eng.) 
x o pierce or sink by means of a snag. See above, 

o. 3. 

SNAGGED (snagd), pp. Run against a snag, or branch of a 
sunken tree. 

SNAGGED, ?a. Full of snags; full of short, rough branch 

SNAG'GY, i es, or sharp points; abounding with knots. 

SNAIL, n. (Sax. snegel, snegel; Sw. snigel; Dan. snegel,! 
LA piny slow-creuping, molluscous animal. There are 
shell-snails and snails without shells, commonly called 
slugs. 2. A drone; a slow-moving person.-- Shak. 

SNTILCTEETG, bn A plant of the genus medicago. 

SNAIL'-FLOW-ER, n. A plant allied to the kidney bean. 

SNAIL'-LIKE, a. Resembling a snail; moving very slowly. 

SNAIL'LIKE, adv. In the manner of a snail ; slowly. 

SNAKE, n. (Sax. snaca; Dan. snog ; G. schnake] A ser- 

nt; particularly, a serpent of the oviparous kind.- 


SNAKE, v.t. In seamen's language, to wind a small rope 
round a large one spirally, the small rope lying in 
spaces between the strands of the large one. 

SNAKE’-ROOT, n. [snake and root.) A popular name of 
many different plants, as the Virginia smake-root (aristo 
lochia serpentaria), black snake-root (sanicula Marylandica), 
seneka snake-root ( polygala senega), &c. : 

SNIKE'S-HEAD, n. In raiLroads constructed by nailing 
bars of iron on to stretchers, a snake's-head is one of tho 
cere which stas loose, and, rising at one end, forces 
ts way into the cars. (America. š 

SNAKE'S-HEAD TRIS, x. A bulbous plant of Arabia, tris 

SNAKE-WEED, n. A plant, bistort 

AKE-WEED, n. A plant, bistor 

SNAKE-WOOD, 2. (insi and sood. The mone of tht 

strychnos colubrina, a trec growing in the isle of ‘Timor 
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Ec supposed to be an antidote to the poison of certain 


snakes, 

BNAR'ING, ppr. Winding small ropes spirally round a 
large one. 

RNAK'ISH, a Having the qualitics of a snake. 

SNAK’Y, a. 1. Pertaining to a snake or to snakes ; resembling 
a snake ; ecrpentine; winding. 2 Sly; cunning; insinu- 
ating; deceitful, 3. Having serpents. 

SNAP, e t. [D. snappen, snaawen ; G. schnappen ; Dan. snap- 
per.) 1. To break at oncc; to break short. 2. To strike 
with a sharp sound. 3. To bite or scize suddenly with 
the teeth. 4. To break upon suddenly with sharp, angry 
words. 5. To crack.—To snap of. 1.'To break suddenly. 
2. To bite off suddenly.—To snap one up, to snap one up 
short, to treat with sharp words. 

&NAP, e.i 1. To brcak short; to part asundcr suddenly. 
2 To make an effort to bite; to aim to scize with the 
teeth. 3. To utter sharp, harsb, angry words. 

&NAP, n. 1. A sudden breaking or rupture of any sub- 
stance. 2. A sudden, eager bite; a suddcn seizing or ef- 
fort to seize with the teeth. 3. A crack of a whip. 4..A 

qe fellow. Š. A catch; a theft. 

SNAP-DRAG-ON, n. 1. A name of several different prants, 
belonging to the geucra antirrhinum, ruellia, &c. 92. A 
play in which raisins are snatched from burning brandy 
ame put into the mouth 3. The thing caten at snap- 

ragon. 

SNAPE, v. t. Used in the North of England for sneap. 

SNAP'HANCE, x. A kind of firelock.—SAclton. 

SNAPPED (snapt), pp. Broken abruptly ; seized or bitten 
suddenly ; cracked, as a whip. 

SNAPPER, n. One who snaps.— Shak. 

SNAP'PISH, a. 1 Eager to bite; apt to snap. 2. Peevish ; 
8 in reply ; apt to speak angrily or tartly. 

SNAP'PISH-LY, adv. Peevishly ; angrily; tarty. 

SNAPPISH-NESS, n. The quality of being snappish ; peev- 
ishness ; tartness. 

SNAP'SACK, n. A knapsack. [Wulgar.] 

tSNAXR, v. £ To snarl.—Spenser. 

SNARE, n. [Dan. snare ; Sw. snara ; Dan. snore.) 1. A string 
or line with a noose for catching animals, pena 
birds, by the leg. 2. Any thing by which one is entangled 
and brought into trouble.—1 Cor. vii. 

SNARE, v. t. [Dan. snarer.) To catch with a mare; to in- 
snare; to entangle; to bring into unexpected evil. 

PNA E ED; pr. Entangled ; unexpectedly involved in diffi- 
cu 


ty. 

SNAR'ER, n. One who lays snares or entangles. 

SNARING, ppr. Entangling; insnaring. 

BNÁARL, v. t. (G. arti D snar.) 1. To m wl, as ai | 
angry or surly dog; to gnarl: to utter grumbling sounds. | 
2. Fo speak rou ti; to talk in rude, Inariurins terms. 

SNÁRL, v. t. 1. To entangle; to complicate ; to involve in 
knots. 2. To embarrass. 

SNARL, n. Entanglement; a knot or complication of hair, 
thread, &c., which it is difficult to disentangle; hence, a 
contention or quarrel.—Halliwell. [Local in England, and 
still used occasionally in America.) 

SNARL'ER, n. One who snarls; a surly, growling animal; 
a grumbling quarrelsome fellow.— Swift. 

SNARL‘ING, ppr. or a. 1. Growling; grumbling angriiy. 
E MEME YN: Cynical; snappish; waspish; peev- 

BNAR'Y,a En ling; insidious. Dryden. 

t SNAST, a. [G. scknaune.] The snuff of a candle. 

SNATCH, v. t.; pret. and pp. snatched or snatcht. [D. snak- 
ken.) 1. To seize hastily or abruptly. 2. To seize with- 
out permission or ceremony. 3. To seize and transport 
away.—SvN. To twitch; pluck; pull; catch; grasp; 


eA TC, v.i. To catch at; to attempt to seize suddenly. 

SNATCH, n. 1. A hasty catch or Ww 2. A catching at 
or attempt to seize suddenly. 3. A short fit of vigorous 
action. 4. A broken or interrupted action ; & short fit or 
turn. 5. A shuffling answer; ta PS 

SNATCH'-BLOC€K, ^. A particular kind of block used in 
ships, having an opening in one side to receive the bight 
of a rope. 

ENATCHED (snacht), pp. Seized suddenly and violently. 

SERER n. One who snatches or takes abruptly.— 


SNATCHING, fe Seizing aun or abruptly ; catching at. 
SNATCHING-LY, adv. By snatching; hastily ; PT 
SNATH, n. | ax. sned.) The handle of a ecythe. (New En- 
land.) Also spel snathe and sneathe. 
¢SNAFHE, v. t. (Sax. snidan, snithan.] To lop; to prune. 
BNAT'TO€K, n. Achip; a slice.—Gayton. (Rare. 
BNEAD, n. The handle of a scythe snath.—Ash. 
SNEAK (meek), v. 1 [Sax. snican; Dan. sniger.) 1. To 
creep or steal away privately; to withdraw mcanly, as a | 
person afraid or asbamed to be seen. 2. To behave with . 
meanness and servility ; to crouch ; to trucklc. 
SNEAK (sneek), v. t. To hide.— Wake. 
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SNEAK, n. A mean fellow. 

tSNEAKR'-EUP. See SNEAKUP. 

SNEAKER, n. A small vessel of drink.—Spectator. | Locad.| 

SNEAR'ING, ppr. 1. Creeping away slily ; stcaliug away 
2. a. Mean ; servile ; crouching.—Rowe. 3. Meanly pare! 
nionious ; covctous; niggardly. 

SEA INGLY, adv, In a sneaking manner; meanly.- 


ert. 
SNEAKING-NESS, n. Mcanness; niggardliness.— Boyle. 
t SNEAKRS'BY, n. A paltry fellow.— Barrow. 
tSNEAKUP, n. A sneaking, cowardly, insidious fellow. 
t SNEAP (sneep), v. t. (Dan. snibbe.] 1. To check; to re 
prore abruptly; to reprimand.—Chaucer. 2. To nip. 


İ SNÈAP, n. A reprimand; a check.—Skak. 

REED v.t. To check; to rcprimand. [The same as sneap.] 

SNEAD, 1 See SNEAD. 

SNEEK, n. The latch of a door. [Not ín use, or local.) 

SNEER, v. i 1. To show contempt by turning up the nose, 
or by a particular cast of countenance. 2. To insinuate 
contempt by covert expression. 3. To utter with grimace. 
4. To show mirth awkwardly.—Syn. To scoff ; gibe; jeer 

SNEER, v. t. To treat with a kind of contempt.—TAyer. 

SNEER, n. 1. A look of contempt, or a turning up of the 
nose to manifest contempt ; a look of disdain, derision, or 
ridicule.— Pope. 2 An expression of ludicrous scorn. 
Watts.—Syn. Scoff; gibe; jeer. 

SNEER'ER, *. One who sneers. 

1 SNEER'FUL, a. Given to sneering.—Shenstone. 

SNEER'ING, ppr. or a. Manifesting contempt or scorn by 
mong up the nose, or by some grimace or significant 
o0 

SNEERTNG-LY, adv. With a look of contempt or scorn. 

SNEEZE, v. i. (Sax. niesan ; D. niezen ; G. niesen.) To emit 
air, chiefiy through the nose, audibly and violently, by a 
kind of involuntary convulsive force, occasioned by 
tation of the inner membrane of the nose. 

SNEEZE, n. A sudden and violent ejection of air, chiefiy 
through the nose, with an audible sound.— Milton. 

SNEEZE-WORT, n. A name of several different plants 
of the genus achillea, zeranthemum, &c. 

SNEEZING, ppr. Emitting air from the nose ey Ú 

SNEEZING, n. 1. The act of ejecting air violently and audi 
bly, chiefly through the nose; sternutation. 

t X Mn a. ma ae v j orlik; nimble. 

y". e fat of a deer. among sportsmen. 

t SNEW, old pra. of snow.—Chaucer. 

SNIB, to nip or reprimand, is only a different spelling ol 
sneb, sneap.—Hubberd's Tale. 

t SNICK, n. A smal cut or mark; a latca. 

t SNICEK AND SNEE. A combat with knives. 

SNICK'ER, i^ i, (Sw. niugg.) To laugh slily or with short 

SNIG'GER, § suppressed catéhes, or to laugh in ongi 
decre Halle 

SNIFF, v. í To draw air audibly up the nose.— Shift. 

TENPE p t To draw in with the breath through the nose, 


t SNIFF, n. Perception by the nose.— Warton. 

SNIFT, x. A moment. 

t SNIFT, v. £ To snort. 

SNIFTING-VALVE,m. A valve in the cylinder of a steam- 
engine for the escape of air; so called from the noise it 
makes.— Francis. 

SNIG, n. A kind of eel.—Grose. [Local.] 

SNIG'GLE, v. £ To fish for eels by thrusting the bait into 
their holes.— Walton. [Local] 

SNIG'GLE, v. t. To snare; to catch—Beaum. and Fletcher. 

SNIP, v. t. (D. snippen.) To clip; to cut off the nip or neb 
or to cut eff at once with shears or scissors. 

SNIP, n. 1. A clip; a single cut with shears or scissors. 2 
A small shred. 3. Share; a snack; [a low word.) 

SNIP-SNAP, n. A cant word formed by repeating snap, 
and signifying a tart dialogue with quick replies.— Pope. 

SNIPE, x. [D. snip.) 1. A bird that frequents wet places. 
It is of the genus scolopaz, has a long, straight, slender bill, 
and is highly prized for food. 2. A fool; a blockhcad. 

SNIP'PER, n. One who snips or clips. 

t SNIPPET, n. A small part or share.—Hudibras. 

SNIP'PING, ppr. Clipping; cutting off with shears or scis 
sors. 

*SNITE, n. [Sax.] A snipe—Carew. 

t SNITE, v. t. [Sax snytan.] To blow the nose.—In Scot 
land, snite the candle, snuff it—Grew. 

SNITHE, 2a. Sharp; piercing; cutting; [applied to ths 

SNITIJI'Y, § wind.) I 

SNIV'EL (miíivT, ^. (Sax. snofel.] Snot; mucus running 
from the nose. 

SNIV'EL, v.i. 1. To run at the nose, 2. To cry as children, 
with snuffing or eniveling. 

SNIV'EL.ER, n. 1. One who cries with sniveling. 9. One 
who weeps for slight causes, or manifests weakness by 


weeping. 


* See Synopsis. 1, Ë, T, &c.,long.—X, E, Y, &c., short—FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD;—NOVE, BOOK, 
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BNIV'EL-ING, ppr. or a. Running at the nose; crying as 
children. 

SNIV’EL-ING, n. A crying, as of children, with snuffling or 
whining. 

SNIV'EL-Y,a. Running at the nose; pitiful); whining. 

SNOB, n. 1. A vulgar person, particularly one who apes 
gentility —Halliwell ; [used in England tn various dialects, 
and recently introduced into books as a term of derision.]— 
2. In the English universities, a townsman as opposed to 
a gownsman. 3. A journcyman shoemaker.— Halliwell. 

SNOB'BISH, a. Belonging to or resembling a snob. 

SNOD, 2. (Sax.] A fillet. [Not in use, or local.] 

SNOD, a. Trimmed; smooth. [Local.] 

SNOOD, ». In Scotland, the fillet which binds the hair of a 
young unniarricd woman.— Walter Scott. 

t SNOOK, v. š (Sw. snoka.) To lurk; to lie in ambush. 

SNOOZE, 2. A nap.—H y. [A low word which is pro- 
vincial in England and sometimes heard in America.) 

SNORE, v. i. (Sax. snora ; D. snorken.) To breathe with a 
rough, hoarse noise in sleep.— Roscommon. 

SNORE, n. A breathing with a harsh noise in sleep. 

SNOR'ER, 2. One who snores. 

SNOR'ING, ppr. Respiring with a harsh noise, 

SNORT, v. i. (G. schnarchen.) 1. To force the air with vi- 
olence through the nose, so as to make a noise, as high- 

irited horses in prancing and play. 2. To snore. 

SNORT. v.¢ To turn up in anger, scorn, or derision. 

SNORT'ER, x. One whe snorts; a snorer. 

SNORT'INU. ppr. Forcing the air violently through the 
nose. 

SNORTING, x. 1. The act of forcing the air through the 
nose with violence and noise.—Jer., viii. 2. Act of snor- 


ing. 

SNOT, n. [Sax. snote; D. snot; Dan. snot] Mucus dis- 
charged from the nose.— Swift. 

SNOT, v. t. (Sax. snytan.] To blow the nose.— Sherwood. 

SNOTTER, v. i. To snivel; to snob.—Grose. (Local.] 

SNOT'TY, a. 1. Foul with snot. 2. Mean ; dirty. 

SNOUT, n. (W. ysnid ; D. snui.) 1. The long projecting 
nose of a beast, as that of swine. 2. The nose of a man ; 

Nx contempt.) 3. The nozzle or end of a hollow pipe. 

SNOUT, v. t. To furnish with a nozzle or point.—Camden. 

SNOUTED, a. Having a snout.—Heylin. 

SNOUTY, a. Resembling a beast's enout— Otway. 

aN: n. are en Servei i. sneeuw ; G. schnee ; 

an. snee; Sw.sne] 1. stallized vapor ; icularly, 
watery particles congealed into white e u in the air, 
and falling to the earth.— Red snow, snow of a red color, 
formerly supposed to be tinged by minute plants, but by 
more recenj investigators considered as owing its color to 
the presence of certain animalcule.—P. Cyc. 2. A vessel 
equipped with two masts, resembling the main and fore- 
masta of a ship, and a third small mast just abaft the main- 
mast carrying a try-sail.—Snow-line, the lowest limit of 

erpetual snow.—Brande. 

SNOW, v. 1. (Sax. snawan.] To fall in snow. 

SNOW, o. t. To scatter like snow.—Donne. 

SNOW'-BALL (snó-bawl) m. [snow and ball] A round 
mass of snow pressed or rolled together.— Dryden. 

SNOW’-BALL-TREE, ?*. A shrub or small tree be 

SNÓW'-BALL, § large balls of white flowers; gel- 
der rose. 

SNOW'-BIRD (snó-burd), n. A bird which appears in the 
time of snow. The name is applied to the emberiza nivalis, 
which is found both in Europe and America ; the fringilla 
nivalis (Linn.), found only in Europe ; the fri: hiema- 
lis (Linn.), found only in America, &c. 

SNOW'-BROTH, n. [snow and broth] Snow and water 
mixed; very cold liquor.— Shak. 

SNOW’-CAPPED 2 Ckapt), a. Capped or crowned with 

SNOW'-€APT snow. 

SNOW’-CROWNED, a. [snow and crown.) Crowned or 
having the top covered with snow.—Drayton. 

SNOW’-DEEP, n. [snow and deep.) A plant. 

SNOW'-DRIFT, n. [snow and drift] A bank of snow driv- 
en together by the wind. 

SNOW'-DROP, n. (snow and drop.) A bulbous plant bear- 
ing a white flower, cultivated in gardens for its beauty. 

SNOW'-FED,a. Fed with snow.—Shelly. 

SNOW’-FLOOD, n. A flood from melted snov.— Moore. 

SNOW’-LIKE, a. Resembling snow. 

SNOW'-PLOW, n. A machine operating like a plow, 

SNOW'-PLOUG), $ but on a larger scale, for clearing 
away the snow from roads, rail-ways, &c.— Hebert. 

SNOW’-SHGOE (snó-shoo), n. [snow and skoe.) 
racket worn by men traveling on snow, to prevent their 
fect from sinking into the snow. 

SNoW'-SLIP, n. [snow and slip.) A large mass of snow 
which elips down the side of a mountain, and sometimes 

buries houses.— Goldsmith. 

SNOW'-STORM, s. A storm with falling snow. 

SNOW’-WHITE, a. White as snow; very white. 

SNOW'-WREATH (-rceth), n. A wreath of snow. 
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SNOW'LESS, a. Dcstitute of snow.— 7'ooke. 

SNOW"'Y, a. 1. White like snow. 2. Abounding with sauow ' 
covered with snow. 3, White; pure; unblemished. 

SNUB, x. [D. sned.) 1. A knot or protuberance in wood; 
a snag.--Spenser. 2. A check or rcbukc.—John Foster. 

SNUB, v. t. 1. To nip; to clip or break off the cnd. 2. Te 
check ; to reprimand ; to check, stop, or rebuke with a 
tart, sarcastic reply or remark. John Foster.—To snub a 
cable or rope, among seamen is to chcck jt suddenly in 
running out.— Totten. 

t SNUB, v. i. (G. schnauben.] To sob with convulsions. 

SNUB-NOSE, n. A short or flat nose. 

SNUB-NOSED, a. Having a short, flat nose. 

t SNUDGE, v. š [Dan. sniger.] To lie close; to snug. 

t SNUDGE, x. A miser, or a sneaking fellow. d 

SNUFF, x. [D. rap Š 1. The burning part of a candle 
wick, or that which has been charred by the flamo, wheth 
er burning or not. 2. A candle almost burned qut. 3. Pul 
verized tobacco or other powder, taken or pre to be 
taken into the nose. 4. Resentment; huff, expressed by 
a snuffing of the nose. 

SNUFF, v. t. (D. snuffen ; G. scknupfen.] 1. To draw in 
with the breath; to inhale. 2. To scent; to smell; to 
aqawan by the nose. 3. To crop the snuff,as of a can- 

le; to take off the end of the snuff. 

SNUFF, v. £ 1. To snort; to inhale air with violence or 
with noise, as dogs and horses. 2. To turn up the nose 
and inhale air in contempt.—Afal., ñ. 3. To offense, 

SNUFF'BOX, x. A box for carrying snuff about the person. 

SNUFF'ER, n. One who snufis. - 

SNUFF'ERS, n. pl. An instrument for cropping the snuff 
of a candle. 

SNUFFTNG, ppr. 1. Drawing in with the breath; scenting. 
2. Cropping the snuff, as of a candle. 

SNUFFING, n. The act of snuffing.— Byron. 

SNUFFLE (snuf, v. i. (D. snuffelen ; G. nüffeln.] To speak 
through the nose; to breathe hard through the nose, or 
through the nose when obstructed. 

SNUF'FLER, x. One who snufiles or speaks through the 
nose when obstructed. 

SNUF'FL ES (-fiz), n. Obstruction of the nose by mucus. 

SNUFFLING, n. A speaking through the nose.—Swift. 

SNUFF'TAK-ER, n. e who takes snuff or inhales it into 
the nose. 

SNUFF'Y, a. Soiled with snuff. 

SNUG, v. i. [Dan. sniger ; Sax. snican.] To lie close. 

SNUG, a. (Sw. snygg.) 1. Lying close; Sree pressed. 
2. Close; concealed; not exposed to notice. 3. Being in 
good order; allconvenient; neat. 4. Close; neat; con- 
venient, 5. Slily or insidiously close. 

SNUG'GER-Y, n. A snug, comfortable place. - Warren. 
Familiar.) 

SNUG'GLE, v. i. To move one way and the other to get a 
close place ; to He close for convenience or warmth. 

SNUG'LY, adv. Closely; safely. 

SNUG'NESS, n. Closcness; the state of being neat or con- 
venient.— Haley's ^ 

SO, adv. (Goth., Bax. swa; G. so ; D. zo; Dan. saa; Sw. sa.) 
1. In like manner, answering to as, and noting comparison 
or resemblance. 2. In such a degree; to that degree. 3. 
In such a manner ; sometimes repeated. 4. It is followed 
by as. 9$.In the same manner. 6. Thus; in this manner. 
7. Therefore ; thus; for this reason ; in consequence of 
this or that. 8. On these terms, noting & conditional pe- 
tition. 9. (L. modo.] Provided that; on condition that. 
10. In like manner, noting the concession of one proposi- 
tion or fact and the assumption of another; answering to 
as. 11. So often expresses the sense of a word or sen 
tence going before. 12. Thus; thus it is; this is the etate. 
13. Well; the fact being such; as and so the work is 
done, is it? 14, It is sometimes used to express a certain 
degree, implying comparison, and yet without the corre. 
sponding word as, to render the degree definite. 15. It is 
sometimes equivalent to be it so, let it be so, let it be as it is 
or in that manner. 16. It expresses a wish, desire, or po 
tition.—17. So much as, however much.—18. So so, or se 
repeated, used as a kind of exclamation; equivalent to 
well, well ; or it is so, the thing is done.—19. So so, much 
as it was; indifferently ; not well nor much amiss.—9?0. 
d Tue thus then it is; therefore ; the consequence is.— 


SO, v. t. Stand still; a word used in the imperative only, 
by milkmaids. 

SOAK, v. t. (Sax. socian ; W. swgiaw.] 1. To cause or suf- 
fer to lie in a fluid till the substance has imbibed what it 
can contain ; to subject to maceration in watcr or other 
fluid. 2. To wet thoroughly ; as, to soak the ground with 
rain, 3. To draw in by pores, as the skin. 4. To 
drain; [unauthorized.] —S YN. To steep i imbrue ; drench ; 
macerate. 


SOAK, v.i. 1. To lie stceped in water or other fluid. 2 To 
enter into pores or interstices. 3. To drink intemperately 
or gluttonously ; to drench. 
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ESAR ED (sókt) pp. Steeped or macerated in a fluid; 
drenched. 

SOAK'ER, r. 1. One who soaks or macerates in a liquid. 
9. A hard drinaer; [low.] 

SOARING, ppr. 1. Steeping; macerating; drenching; im- 
bibing. 2. e That wets thoroughly. 

SOAL of a shoc. See Sore. 

SBAP (spe), n. (Sax. sape ; D. zeep ; G. sej/e] A compound 
of one or more ot the oilacids, with certain salifiable 
bases, especially with potassa or soda. The most com: 
mon eoaps are made by boiling some common oil with 
the lye of wood ashes; usod in washing and cleansing, in 
niedicine, &c. Common soap is an unctuous substance. 

SOAP, e. t. (Sax. sapan ; D. zeepen ; G. scifen.] To rub or 
wash over with soap. 

S0AP'-BOIL-ER, n. [sop and boiler.) One whose occupa- 
tion ie to make soap. 

&OAP'-BOIL-ING, n. The occupation of making soap. 

SOAP-STONE, n. Steatite ; a magnesian mineral 

85A4P-SUDS, n. pl. Suds; water well impregnated with 


soap. 

SOAP'BER-RY-TREE, z. An evergreen tropical tree of 
several epecics bearing red saponaceous berries, which 
are used as a substitute for soap in washing clothes. 

SSAPED (sópt), Pp. Rubbed or washed with soap. 

SOAP'ING, ppr. Rubbing or washing with soap. 

SOAPWORT, n. A plant of the genus saponaria, so called 
from its bruised leaves producing a lather like soap on 
being agitated in water.— Farm. Encyc. 

S0AP'Y, a. 1. Resembling soap; having the qualities of 
soap; soft and smooth. 2. Smeared with soap. 

SOAR, v. i. (Fr. essorer; It. sorare] 1. To fly aloft; to 
mount upon the wing, as an eagle. 2. To rise high; to 
mount; to tower in thought or ima tion; to be sub- 
lime, as poet or the orator. 3. To rise high in ambi- 
tion or heroism.—4. In general, to rise aloft; to be lofty. 

SSAR. See Sore. 

SOAR, n. A towering flight— Milton. 

SOARING, ppr. or a. Mounting on the wing; rising aloft; 
bom ering in thought or mind. 

SOARING, n. The act of mounting on the wing, or of tow- 
ering in thought or mind; intellectual flight. 

SOZ"VE, P [It] In music, sweet, or with sweet- 

SOA-VE-MEN'TE.$ ness.—Brande. 

SOB, v. £ (Sax. scobgend.] To sigh with a sudden heaving 
of the breast, or a convulsive motion; to sigh with deep 
sorrow or with tears. 

SOB, n. A convulsive sigh or catching of the breath in sor- 
row; a convulsive act of respiration obstructed by sor- 
row.— Dryden. ics 

1 SOB, v. t. To soak — Mortimer. 

SOB'BING, n. Lamentation. 

SOB'BING, Sighing with a beaving of the breast. 

BÜ'BER, a. [Fr. sobre; It. sobrio; L. sobrius; D. sober.) 1. 
Practicing temperance in the use of spirituous liquors; 
having habits of temperance. 2 Not intoxicated or over- 
powered by spirituous liquors; not drunken. 3. Not mad 
or insane; not wild, vimonary, or heated with passion ; 
having the regular exercise of cool, dispassionate reason. 
4. Not under the influence of passion; as, a sober judg- 
ment. 5. Characterized by gravity or solemnity; as, the 
sober livery of autumn.—Syn. Temperate ; abstinent ; ab- 
etemious ; moderate; regular; steady ; calm ; cool ; col- 
lected ; dispassionate ; unimpassioned ; sedate ; staid; 
serious; grave; solemn; sombre. 

&Ü'BER, v. t. To make sober; to cure of intoxication. 

SOBERED, pp. Made sober. 

EO'BER.LY, adv. 1. Without intemperance. 2. Without 
enthusiasm. 3. Without intemperate passion; coolly; 
calmly; moderately. 4. Gravely; seriously. 

BÜBEH-MIND-ED, a. Having a disposition or temper ha- 
bitually sober, calm, and temperate. 

EO BER-MYINDED-NESS, x. Calmness; freedom from in- 
ordinate passions; habitual sobriety.—Porteus. 

E£ÜBER-NESS, n. 1. Freedom from intoxication ; temper- 
ance. 2. Gravity; seriousness. 3. Freedom from heat 
and passion ; calmness; coolness. 

EO-BRT'E-TY, n. [Fr. sobrieté; L.sobrietas.] 1. The quality 
of being habitually sober, or temperate in the use of spir- 
ituous liquors. 2. Freedom from intoxication. 3. Habit. 
ual freedom from enthusiaam, inordinate paseion, or over- 
heated imagination ; as, the sobriety of age. 4. The qual- 
ity of being serious or grave without sadness or melan- 
choly.—S3vN. Soberness; temperance ; abstinence; abste- 
miousness; moderation; regularity; steadiness; calm- 
ness ; coolness ; sober-mindednese; sedateness ; staidness ; 
gravity; seriousness; solemni 

80B-RI-QUET" (sob-re-ká^, n. 
tion or nickname. 

BOE, n. (Sax. soc.) 


i A burlesque appella. 


holding a court in a district, as in a manor; jurisdiction 
of causes, and the limits of that jurisdiction. 2. Liberty 
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1. Properly, the sequela, secta, or suit, ! 
or the body of suitors; hence, the power or privilege of 


SOC 


or privilege of tenants excused from customary m.rdens, 
3. Àn exclusive privilege claimed by millera of grindi 
all the corn used within the manor or township in whic 
the mill stands.—Grose. 

SO€'AÓE, n. (from soc, a privilege.) In English law, a ten- 
ure of lands and tencments by a certain or determinate 
service ; a tenure distinct from chivalry or knight’s serv- 
ice, in which the render was uncertain. — Blackstone 

SO€'A-GER, n. A tenant by socage ; a socman. 

SO-CALLED, a. So named. 

SO-CIA-BIL'I-TY, n. (Fr. sociabilité] Sociablencas; dispo- 
sition to associate and converse with others; or the prac 
tice of familiar converse. 

* SO’CIA-BLE (sisha-bl), a. [Fr. sociable; L. Mo 1. 
That may be conjoined; nt to be united in one body or 
company. 2. Ready or disposed to unite in a general in- 
terest 3. Ready and inclined to join in company or soci- 
ety ; or frequent meeting for conversation. 4. Inclined to 
converse when in company ; disposed to freedom in con- 
versation. Š. Free in conversation ; conversing much or 
familiarly. —Syn. Social; companionable ; conversible ; 
friendly ; familiar ; communicative ; accessible. 

* SÜ'CIA-BLE, w. A kind of less exalted phaeton, with two 
seats facing each other, and a box for the driver.— Mason. 

* SÜ'CIA-BLE-NESS, w. Disposition to associate ; inclina- 
tion to company and converse; or actual frequent union 
in society or free converse. 

* SO'CIA.BLY, adv. Ina sociable manner; with free inter 
course; convérsibly; familiarly, as a companion. 

SO'CIAL (sd‘shal), a. (L. socialis.) 1. Pertaining to society; 
relating to men living in society, or to the public as an ag- 
gregate body. 92. Ready or disposed to mix in friendly 
converse. 3. Consisting in union or mutual converse. 4. 
Disposed to unite in society.—SvN. Sociable; companion- 
able ; conversible ; friendly ; familiar ; communicative ; 
convivial; festive. 

SO'CIAL-ISM (sishal-izr, n. A social state in which there 
is a community of property among all the citizens; a new 
term for agrarianism. See COMMUNISM. 

SO'CIAL-IST (s&shal-ist), n. One who advocates socialism 
among all the citizens of a state. 

SO-CIALT-TY, n. Socialness ; the quality of being social 

SO’CIAL-IZE, v. t. To reduce to a social state. 

SO'CIAL-LY, adv. In a social manner or way. 

SÜ'CIAL-NESS, n. The quality of being social. 

t SO'CIATE (-sbáte), e@.£ To associate; to mix with com- 
pany.— Shelford. 

SO-CrE-TY, n. (Fr. societé ; Sp. sociedad; It. società ; L. so 
cietas.) 1. The union of a number of rational beings; or 
a number of persons united, either for a temporary or 
permanent purpose; a community. 2. Any number of 
persons associated for a particular purpose, whether in- 
corporated by law, or only united by articles of agree- 
ment; a fraternity ; a club or coterie. 3. Company; a 
temporary association of persons for profit or pleasure ; 
(ie used.) 4. Company; fexowenin. 5. Partnership ; 

llowship; union on equal terms. 6. Persons living in 
the same neighborhood, who frequently meet in company 
and have fellowship.—7. In Connecticut, à number of fam- 
ilies united and incorporated for the purpose of support- 
ing public worship, is called an ecclesiastical society. 

SO-CIN'I-AN, a. (from Socinus.] Pertaining to Socinus or 
his religious creed. 

SO-CIN1-AN, a. One of the followers of Socinus, who 
maintained the mere humanity of Jesus Christ, and denied 
his divinity and atonement. 

SO-CINT-AN-ISM, n. The doctrine of Socinus. 

SOEK, n. (Sax. socc; L. soccus; Sw. socka; G. socke.) 1. 
The shoe of the ancient actors of comedy; hence, come- 
dy, as ofiposed to the buskin, or tragedy. 2. A garment 
for the foot, like the foot of a stocking. 3. A plowshare. 

SOCKET, n. (Ir. soicead.] 1. The little hollow tube or 
place in which a candle is fixed in the candlestick 2. 
Any R thing or place which receives and holds some- 
thin 

SOCK'ET-CHIS-EL, "n. A strong chisel used by carpenters 
for mortising.— Gwil. 

SOCK'ET-POLE, n. A pole armed with an iron socket, 
and used to propel boats, &c. 

SO€K‘LESS, a. Destitute of socks or shoes.— Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 

SO'CLE (sUkl) n. In architecture, a plain block or plinth 
forming a low pedestal to a statue, column, &c.; also, a 
plain face or plinth at the lower part of a wall.—Gloss. of 
Archit. 


SO€'MAN, n. One who holds lands or tenements by socage. 
18O€'MAN-RY, x. Tenure by socage.—Covel. 

1 SOC€'OME, n. A custom of tenants to grind corn at the 

lord's mill.— Cowel. 

SO€'O-TO-RINE, ?a. Socotorineor Socotrine aloes, a kind ot 
SO€O-TRINE, 5 aloes from Socotra. 

SOCRATIE, la. Pertaining to Socrates, the Grecian 
SO-ERATIE-AL, § sage. or to his manner of teaching.— 


* See Synopsis. X, £, 1, &c., long .—K, E, 1, &c., short. —FXR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ; —MARINE, BIRD ;—MUVE, BOOK, 
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The Socratic method of reasoning and teaching was by a 
series of questions leading to the dcsired result, 
80-CRATIC-AL-LY, adv. In the Socratic method. 
BO€'RA-TISM, n. The philosophy of Socrates. 
SO€'RA-TIST, n. A disciple of Socrates.— Martin. 
BOD, n». [D. zoode; G. .! Turf; sward; that stratum 
of earth on the surface which is filled with the roots of 


ass. 

sop, a. Made or consisting of sod. 

SOD, v. t. To cover with sod; to turf. 

SOD, pret. of seethe; also, the pasaive participle. 

SODA, n. [G. soda; D. souda ; It. so J 1. The protoxyd 
of the metal sodium, formcrly called mincral alkali. Jt 
has likewise becn called a fixed alkali, in contradiatinction 
from ammonia, which is a volatile alkali 2. The carbon- 
ate of soda, formerly called natron, obtained by lixiviating 
the ashes of marine plants, or decomposing the soda-salts. 

SODA-ASH, n. Impure carbonate of soda.— Ure. 

SO'DA-SALTS, n. ki In chemistry, salts which have soda 
for thcir base.— Silliman. 

SÓ'DA-WA-TER, x. A very weak solution of soda in wa- 
ter highly charged with carbonic acid, the popular bev- 
erage sold under this name in the shops is ordinarily noth- 
ing but common water highly charged with carbonic acid. 

SODA-LITE. m. A mineral occurring usually in small, blu- 
ish dodecahedrons, and containing a large proportion of 
soda, along with silica, alumina, and muriatic acid.— Dana. 

SO-DAL'T-TY, n. (L. sodalitas.) A fellowship or fraternity. 

SOD'DED, pp. Covered with sod; turfed. 

SODDEN, pp. of seethe. Boiled; seethed. 

SODDY, a. Turfy; consisting of sod; covered with sod. 

SOD’ER, v. t. (VV. sawd, sawdriaw ; Fr. souder ; It. sodare.) 
To unite and make solid, as metallic substances ; to unite 
thc surfaces of metals by the intervention of a more fusi- 
ble mctal or metallic cement. 

BODER, n. Metallic cement; a metal or metallic composi- 
tion used in uniting other metallic substances. 

SOD'ERED, pp. United by a metallic cement. 

SODER-ING, ppr. Uniting and making solid by means of 
a metallic substance in a state of fusion. 

SOD'ER.ING, n. The process of uniting the surfaces of 
metals by the intervention of a more fusible metal or me- 
tallic cement. 

BO'DI-UM, n. The metallic base of soda. Common culina- 
ry salt is chlorid of sodium.— Davy. 

SOD’OM-ITE, n. 1. An inhabitant of Sodom. 2 One guilty 
of sodomy: 

SOD-OM-ITI€-AL, a. Pertaining to sodomy. 

SOD'ON-Y, ». A crime against nature. 

SOE, n. (Scot. sae] A large wooden vessel for holding wa- 
ter; a cowl.—More. [Local 

SO-EV'ER. So and ever, found in compounds, as in whoso- 
ever, whatsoever, wheresoever. See these words. 

SO‘FA, n. [probably an Oriental word. Qu.Sw. sofoa.] An 
elegant long seat, usually with a stuffed bottom. 

BÜFA-BED,*. A bed within a frame beneath a sofa, which 
can be used for lodging by night. 

SO'FETT,^. A small sofa. 

SOFFIT, ^. (It. sofuta.] In architecture, a ceiling; a term 
seldom used except in reference to the under sides of the 
subordinate parts and members of buildirigs, such as stair- 
cases, entablatures, archways, cornices, &c.—Gloss. of Arch. 


enir bn In Persia, a religious person; a dervise. 


SO'FISM, n. The mystical doctrines of the Mohammedan 

riests or sofis. 

SOFT, a. (Sax. softe, softa.] 1. Easily yiclding to pressure ; 
the contrary of kard. 2. Not hard; easily separated by 
an edged iustrument, as wood. 3. Easily worked; malle- 
able, as metals. 4. Not rough, rugged, or harsh ; smooth 
to the touch; delicate. 5. Delicate; feminine; (applied 
to the female sez.] 6. Easily yielding to persuasion or mo- 
tives; flexible; susccptible of influence or passion ; im- 
pressible ; pliant; tractable; compliant; as, a man of soft 
and servile temper.— King Charles. 7. Tender; timor- 
ous; as, soft-conscienced men.—Shak. 8. Mild; gentle; 
kind; not severe or unfeeling, as one's heart.—Shak. 9. 
Civil; complaisant ; courteous; as, a soft way or manner. 
10. Placid ; still; easy.—Milton. 11. Etfcminate ; vicious- 
ly nice; as, a soft course of life.—Broome. 12. Delicate; 
elegantly tender, as a lady's form.—Milon. 13. Weak; 
impressible; as, "this soft place of Adam’s.”"—Glaaville ; 
{inelegant.} 14. Gentle; smooth or melodious to the ear; 
not loud, rough, or harsh ; as, soft accents. 15. Smooth; 
flowing; not rough or vebement; as, the soft lays of the 
nightingale. 16. Easy; quiet; undisturbed, as slumbers. 
17. Mild to the eye; not strong or glaring, as light or col- 
oring. 18. Mild; warm; pleasant to the feelings; [ap- 
plied to the air.) 19. Not tinged with salts; not hard, so 
as to decompose soap ; as, soft water. 920. Mild ; gentle; 
not rough, rude, or irritating; as, a soft answer.— Prov., 
xvi 21. Weak; foolish.— Halliwell. 

SOFT, adv. Softly; gently; quietly. 
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SOFT, ezclam. for be soft; hold; stop, not so fast 

SOFT-HEART-ED (.-hürtcd), a. Having wndcrucss of 
heart; rr apas of pity; gentle; meck. 

SOFT-VOICED (vols), a. Having a soft voice.—Carigle, 

SOFTEN (softn) v. &. 1. To make soft or more soft; to 
make less hard. 2 To inollify ; to make less fierce or io- 
tractable; to make more susceptible of humane or fine 
fcelings. 3. To make lcss harsh or severe. 4. To pali 
ate ; to rcprescnt as lcss enormous. 5. To makc casy ; to 
composc; to mitigate; to alleviate. 6. To makc calm 
and placid. 7. To make less harsh, less rude, less offens- 
ive or violent. 8. To makc less glaring. 9. To make 
tender; to make cffcminate ; to encrvate. 10. To make 
less harsh or g. 

SOFTEN (sof'n), v. i. 1. To become less hard; to become 
more pliable and yielding to pressurc. 2. To become Ices 
rudc, harsh, or cruel, 3. To become less obstinatc or ob- 
durate; to become more susccptible of human feclings 


and tenderness; to relent. 4. To become more mild. 5. 
To become less harsh, severe, or rigorous. š 
SOFTENED (sof'nd) pp. or a. Made less hard or less 


harsh ; made less obdurate or cruel, or less glaring. 

SOFT'EN-ING, ppr. or a. Making more soft ; making less 
rough or cruel, &c. 

SOFT'EN-ING, n. 1. The act of making less hard, less 
cruel or obdurate, less violent, less glaring, &c.—2 In 

inting, the blending cf colors into each othcr. 

SOF'IMSH. a. Somewhat eoft.—D. Clinton. 

SOFTLING, n. An effeminate person. [Little used. 

SOFTLY, adv. 1. Witkout hardness. 2. Not with force 
or violence; gently. 3. Not ioudly ; without noise. 4. 
Gently; placidly. 5. Mildly; tenderly. 

SOFT'NER, n. 1. He or that which softens. 2. One who 

alliates.— Swift. 

SOFTNESS, n. 1. The quality of bodies which renders 
them capable of yielding to pressure: opposed to hart 
ness. 2. Susceptibility of feeling or passion. 3. Mildness; 
kindness. 4. Mildness; civility; gentleness. 5. Effem 
inacy ; vicious delicacy. 6. Timorousness ; pusillanimity, 
excessive eri nre of fear or alarm. 7. Smoothness 
to the ear. 8. Facility; gentleness; candor; easiness to 
be affected. 9. Gentleness, as contrary to vehcmence. 10 
Mildness of temper; meekness. 11. Weakncss; sim 

icity. 12. Mild temperature. 

SOG’GY, a. [allicd, probably, to soak; W. soeg.) 1. Wet; 
ied with water; soft with moisture. 2 Steaming with 

amp. 

SOHO. exclam. A word used in calling from a distant 

lace ; a sportman's halloo.— Shak. 

SOI' DISANT’ Gun dean: (Fr.) Calling himself; scif 
Meo: pretended; would-be. 

SOIL, v. t. [Sax. selan, sylian ; Dan. sdler; Sw. sola; Fr 
salir, souiller.] 1. To make dirty on the surface.— Milton. 
2. To cover or tinge with any thing extraneous ; as, the 
soiled earth, reeking with blood.—Tate. 3. To dung; to 
manure. South.— To soil a horse, to purge him by neg 
him fresh grass.—To soil cattle, in husbandry, is to fee 
them with grass, or n food cut daily for them, instead 
of pasturing them.—Sywn. To foul; dirt; dirty; begrime ; 
bemire; bespatter; besmear ; daub; bedaub; stain; tar- 
nish; sully; defile ; pollute. 

SOIL, n. [G. sùle.) 1. Dirt; any foul matter upon another 
substance ; foulness; spot. 2. Stain; tarnish. 3. The 
upper stratum of the earth ; the mold, or that part of the 

ound which nourishes or is fitted to nourish plants. 4. 
Tami country. 5. Dung; compost.— To take soil, to run 
into the water, as a dcer when pursued. 

SOILED, pp. or a. Fouled; stained; tarnished; manured ; 
fed with oe or green food. 

SOIL1-NESS, n. Stain; foulness.—Bacon. [Little used.) 

SOIL'ING, ppr. Defiling; fouling; tarnishing; feeding with 
fresh grass or green food; manuring. 

SOIL'ING, n. e act or practice of feeding cattle or hor. 
ses with fresh "rete or green food cut daily for them, in. 
stead of poets g them. 

SOIL’LESS a. Destitute of soil.— Bigsby. 

t SOIL'URE, n. (Fr. souillure.) Stain; pollution.—Shak. 

SOIR-EE' (swü-r&^, n, (Fr. soir. cvening.] An evening party 
of ladies and gentlemen for conversation ; often applicd, in 
Eugland, to the meetings of certain socictics at which tea 
and other refreshments are introduced.—- Brande. 

* S0'JÓURN or SO-JÓURN' (sëjurn or so-jurv), v. i (Fr. 
sejourner.} To continue in a place as a temporary resi- 
dent, or as a stranger, not considering the place as his 
permanent habitation.—Sryw. To tarry; abide; stay; re 
main; live; dwell; reside. 

* SO‘JOURN (sójurn), x. A temporary residence, as that of 
a traveler in a foreign land.— Milton. 

z SÓ'JÓURN-ER, a. A tem resident; a stronger or 
traveler who dwells ae wee ea a M 

* SO'JOURN-ING, ppr. Dwelling for a tunc. 

* SO'JOURN-ING, PT The act of dwelling in a place for a 
timc ; also, the time of abode.—Er., xii. 
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è SO'JOURN-NENT (sójurn-), 2. Temporary residcnce, as 

V that of a stranger or travcler.— Walsh. 

FORE, x. A district in which a particular privilege or pow- 
er is exercised. [England.} 

SOL, a. [Norm. soulze, soulds, sonz; from L. solidus.) 1. In 
France, a small coppcr coin; a penny; usually sou or sons. 
2. À copper coin and money of account in Switzerland. 

SOL, a. [It] The name of a notc in music. It is the fifth 
in the gamut, do or wt being the first. 

SOL'ACE, v. t. (It. sollazzare; L. solatium.) 1. To checr in 
grief or under calamity; to comfort; to rclieve in afflic- 
tion; to console. 2. To allay; to assuagc. 

t SOL'ACE, e. £ To take comfort; to be cheered or re- 
lieved in grief.— Skak. 

SOL'ACE, n. (It. «0lla::0; L. solatium.) That which com- 
forts or alleviates grief or anxiety; also, that which re- 
lievcs in distress.—Syn. Consolation; comfort; allcvia- 
tion; mitigation; relicf; recreation ; diversion ; amuse- 
ment. 

SOL'AC ED (-aste), pp. Comforted; cheered in affliction. 

SOL'ACE-MENT, m. Act of comforting; state of being 


comforted. 

SOL’‘A-CING, ppr. Relieving grief; cheering in affliction. 

t SO-LA‘CIOUS, a Atfording comfort or amusement. 

SO-LANDER, n. (Fr. soulandres.] A disease in horses. 

SÜLAN-GOOSE, n. The gannet, an aquatic fowl found on 
the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland, Labrador, &c. 

SO-LAN'-NA, ln. [L. solanum] A vegetable alkaloid, ob- 

SOL'A-NINE, j tained from various species of solanum. 

SO-LA’NO, t. A hot, oppressive wind in the Mediterranean, 
particularly on the eastern coast of Spain. It is a modifi- 
cation of the sirocco.— Brande. 

30-LANUM, n. [L.] A genus of plants comprehending the 
potato (S. tuberosum), egg plant (S. melongena), love-apple 
or tomato (S. lycopersicum), night-shade, &c. 

SO'LAR, a. (Fr. solaire; L. solaris.) 1. Pertaining to the 
sun ; as, the solar system ; or proceeding from it.—2. In 
astrology, born under the predominant influence of the 
wan DER; [ods.) 3. Measured by the progress of the 
sun, or by its revolution.—Solar flowers, those which ex- 
pand and close at particular hours of each day.—Solar 
cycle ; see CYcLE, No. 3.—Solar system, the group of celes- 
tial bodies comprehending the sun, planets, and comets.— 
Solar spots, spots of various sizes on the disk of the sun, 
which adhere to its body, and revolve with it.—Solar mi- 
croscope, a microscope in which the object is illuminated 
by the light of the sun concentrated upon it, and ís made 
to form a highly-magnified image on a wall or screen in a 
dark room.—O 

ee n. Asolar; a loft or upper chamber.—Gloss. of 

it. 


PSOLD m. [Nori souda] Salary; mili sen 
OLD, n. [Norm. soude. ;m ay.— er. 
SOLDAN, for sultan, ls uu inion s ip 


SOL'DA-NEL, n. (L. convolvulus soldanella.) A plant. 

* SOLDER, n t. rom L. solido, solidus.] To unite the 
surfaces of metals by the intervention of a more fusible 
metal or metallic cement. See SODER. 

* SOL'DER, n. A metal or metallic composition for uniting 
the surfaces of metals; a metallic cement. 

“SOLDERED, pp. United, as metals, by a metallic cement. 

* SOL'DER-ING, ppr. Uniting, as metals, by a metallic ce- 
ment. 

° SOLDER-ING, n. The process of uniting the surfaces of 
metals by means of a more fusible metal or a metallic 
cement. 

€óL'DIER ¢ s3ljur), n. [Fr. soldat ; Norm. soudeyer, sov- 
diers; It. solaato ; Sp. soldado.) 1. A man cngaged in 
military service; one whose occupation is miltary; a 
man enlisted for eervice in an army; a private, or one in 
the ranks, 2. A man enrolled for scrvice when on duty 
or embodied for military discipline; a private.—3. Emphar- 
ically, a brave warrior; a man of military experience and 
skill, or a man of distinguishcd valor. 

FOÓL'DIER-LIKE, ?a. Like or becoming a real soldier ; 

BOL/'DIER-LY, $ brave; martial; hcroic; honorable. 

SOL'DIER-ESS, n. A female soldier.— Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

SOL'DIER-SHIP, n. Military qualities; military character 
or state; martial skill; behavior becoming a soldier. 

BOL'DIER-Y (sóljur-e), n. 1. Soldiers collcctively ; the 
body of military mcn. 2. Soldicrship ; military service ; 


obs.) 

BOULE, n. (Sax. sol; D. 1001; G. sokle; Dan. sole; Fr. sole.) 
L. The bottom of the foot ; and, by a figure, the foot itseli. 
2. The bottom of a shoe; or thc picce of leather which 
constitutes the bottom. 3. The part of any thing that 
forms the bottom. and on which it stands upon the ground. 
4. A marine fish, allied to the flounder and halibut—5. In 
ship-building, a sort of lining, used to prevent the wcaring 
ofany thing. 6. A sort of horn under a horse's hoof. 

SOLE, e. t. To furnish with a sole; as, to sole a shoe. 

BOLE, a. (L. solus; Fr. seul; It, 8p. solo.) 1. Being or act- 
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ing without another ; as, the sole occupant, proprietor, ur 

rulcr.—2. In law, singlc; unmarried; as, a femme-sole.— 

Syn. Single ; individual; only; alone ; solitary. 

SOLE-LEATH-ER (-lcfh-cr),». Thick, strong leather used 
for the solcs of shoca. 

SOL'E-CISM, n. (Gr. goAotxcouos.} 1. Impropriety in lan 
guage, or a gross deviation from the rulcs of syntax ; in 
congruity of words; want of correspondence or consist 
eo 2. Any unfitness, absurdity, or impropricty. 

SOL’E-CIST, ^. [Gr. eoAoucoros.] One who is guilty of 
impropriety in language.— wall, 

SOL-E-CISTIE, ta Incorrect; incongruous. — Jokn 

SOL-E-CISTI€-AL, § son. 

SOL-E-CISTI€-AL-LY, adv. In a solecistic manner. 

SOL'E-CIZE, v. £. (Gr. codorehw.) To commit solecism 

SOL ED (sóld), pp. Furnished with a sole. 

S6LELY, adv. Singly; alone; only; without another. 

SOL'EMN (sol'em), a. [Fr. solennel; It. solenne; Sp. solem 
ne; L. solennis.) 1. Anniversary; observed once a year 
with religious ceremonies.—Johnson ; [doubtful or rare. 
2. Marked with religious gravity, pomp, or sanctity ; a 
tendcd with religious rites; as, solemn feasts. 3. Marked 
by devoutness or reverence to God ; as, solemn worship. 
4. Affecting with seriousness; impressing or adapted to 
impress seriousness, gravity, or reverence; as, a solemn 
silence. 5. Having or assuming the appearance of gravity ; 
as, a solemn countenance. 6. Enjoined by religion; or 
attended with a serious appeal to God, as an oath. 7 
Markcd with solemnities; as, a solemn day.—Syn. Grave 
formal; ritual; ceremonial; sober; serious; reverential 
devotional; devout. 

SOL‘EM-NEES, w, 1. The state or quality of being solemn, 
reverential manner; gravity. 2. Solemnity; gravity of 
manner.— Wotton. 

SO-LEM'NI-TY, n. [Fr. solennité) 1. A rite or ceremony 
annually performed with religious reverence.—Pope. 2. 
A religious ceremony; a ritual performance attended with 
religious reverence. 3. À ceremony adapted to impress 
awe. 4. Manner of acting awfully serious. 5. Gravity; 
steady seriousness. 6. Atfected gravity. 

SOL-EM-NI-ZA‘TION, n. The act of solemnizing. 

SOL’EN-NIZE, v. t. (Fr. solemniser ; It. solemnizzare] 1. 
To dignify or honor by ceremonies; to celebrate. 2. To 
perform with ritual ceremonies and respect, or accordin 
to legal forms. 3. To perform religiously once a year. 
To make grave, serious, and reverential ; as, to solemn iza 
the mind for the duties of the sanctuary.— Wilberforce; 
[im this sense the word is o used in England, and 
to some extent by clergymen in the United States.— Ed.) 

SOL'EM-NTZ ED, pp. Celebrated religiously ; made grave. 

SOL'EN-NIZ-ER, n. One who performs a solemn rite. 

SOL'EM-NIZ-ING, ppr. Honoring with sacred rites. 

SOL'EMN.LY, adv. 1. With gravity and religious rover 
ence. 2 With official formalities and by due authority 
3. With formal state. 4. With formal gravity and state 
liness, or with affected gravity. 5. With religious seri- 
ousness. 

SOLE'NESS, n. Singleness; a state of being unconnected 
with others.— Dering. 

SÜLEN.ITE, n. A petvified razor-shell or bivalve of the 

enus solen. 

SOL-FA' v. i To pronounce the notes of the gamut, as- 
cending or descending, as do (or wt), re, mi, fa, sol, la, si 
do, and vice versa. 

SOL-FATNG, ppr. Pronouncing the notes of the gamut. 

SOL-FA-TA'RA, n. [from an Italian volcano near Naples.) 
A volcanic vent or area, from which sulphur, sulphureous, 
watery, and acid vapors and gases are emitted.— Lyell. 

SOL-FEG'GI-O, n. [It.) In music, the system of skies did 
the sctle by the names do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, by w 
singing is taught. 

SO'LY. In music, pl. of SoLo. 

SO-LICTT, v. t. (L. solicito ; Fr. soliciter ; It. sollecitare.] 1. 
To ask with some degree of carnestness ; to make petition 
to; to apply for obtaining something. This word implies 
earnestness in sceking, but I think less earnestness than 
beg, implore, entreat, and importune, and more than ask or 
request ; as when we say, a man solicits thc minister for an 
office; he solicits his fathcr for a favor. 2 To ask for 
with some degree of earnestness; to seek by petition. 3. 
To awake or excite to uction ; to summon ; to invite, as 
tho eye.— Milton. 4. To attempt; to try to obtain. as 
pleasures.— Pope. 5. To disturb; to disquict; as, to solic? 
the thoughts. — Milton ; [a Latinism, rarely used.) — Sw 
To ask; request; crave ; supplicate ; entreat; beg; be 
seech; implore; e EC 

SO-LICIT-ANT, n. who solicits. 

SO-LIC-IT-ATION, n. 1. Earnest request; a seeking to ob 
tain something from another with some degree of zeal and 
earncstncss. 2. Excitemcnt; invitation; as, solicitation ol 
the senses. Locke.—Syn. Request; asking; supplication 
entrcaty ; importunity. 

SO-LICIT-ED, pp. Earnestly requested. 
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BO.LUICTT-ING, ppr. Requesting with carnestness; asking 
for; attempting to obtain. i 
SO-LIC'IT-OR, n. (Fr. solliciteur.] 1. One who asks with 
earnestness; one who asks for anothcr. 2 An attorncy, 
advocate, or counselor at law who is authorized to prac- 
tice in the English Court of Chancery.—In America, an ad- 
vocate or counselor at law, who, like the attorney-gencral 

Or state's-attorney, prosecutes actions for the state. 

EO-LICTT-OR-GEN' -AL, n. In Great Britain, an officer 
of the crown who is associated with the attorncy-general 
in managing the legal business of the crown and public of- 
ficca — Brande. ` 

BO-LIC'IT-OUS, a. (L. solicitus.] 1. Careful; anxious; very 
desirous, as to obtain something. 2. Careful; anxious; 
concerned; as respecting an unknown but interesting 
event. 3. Anxious; concerned: followed by for, as when 
something is to be obtained. 

SO-LICTT-OUS-LY, adv. Anxiously; with cere and concern. 

SO-LICTIT-OUS-NESS, n. Solicitude. 

SO-LICTT-RES3, n. A female who solicits or petitions. 

SO-LIC'I-TUDE, n. (L. solicitudo.) Uncasincss of mind.— 
Syn. Carefulness; concern; anxiety; care; trouble. 

SOLID, a. (L. solidus; Fr. solide; It, Sp. solido.) 1. Hav- 
ing ite constituent particles so close or dense as to resist 
the impression or penetration of other bodies; not liquid 
or fluid; as, a solid substance. 2. Not hollow; full of 
"matter ; as, a solid cylinder. 3. Having all the geometrical 
dimensions; cubic ; aa, a solid foot or inch, &c. 4. Hav- 
ing firmness, np or strength, as a wall. 5. Sound; 
not weakly. 6. Having reality, soundness, or validity ; not 
empty or fallacious; as, solid arguments. 7. Having grav- 
ity or depth; not light, trifling, or superficial; [applied to 
persons. . In batany, of a fleshy, uniform, undivided 
substance, as a bulb or root.—Solid angle, in geometry, that 
formed by three or more plane angles, not in the same 
plane, meeting in a point.— Solid problem, one which can be 
constructed geometrically only by the intersection of a 
circle and a conic section, or of two conic sections. Hut- 
ton.— Syn. Hard; firm; compact; strong; substantial ; 
stable; sound; real; valid; true; just; weighty; pro- 
found; grave; important. 

SOL/'ID, n. A firm, compact body. In anatomy, the solids 
are the bones, ligaments, membranes, muscles, nerves, ves- 
sela, £c., in distinction from the Auids.—In geometry, a sol- 
id is a magnitude which has length, breadth, and thickness. 

8OL'-DATE, v. t. [L.solido.] To make solid or firm. (Rare) 

6O-LID-I-FI-CA TION, n. e act of making solid. 
8O-LIDI-FIED, pp. Made solid. 

30-LIDT-FY, v. t. (L. solidus and facio.) To make solid or 


S LIDLF 

3O-LIDT.F?-ING, ppr. Making solid. 

$O-LID'T-TY, n. (Fr. solidité ; L. soliditas. 
of bodies which resists impression and penetration. 2. 
Fullness of matter. 3. Moral firmness, as opposed to 
what is weak or fallacious; as, solidity of reasoning —4. 
In matry, the solid contents of a body.—SvsN. Firmness ; 
solidness ; hardness ; density’; compactness ; strength ; 
soundness; validity ; certainty. 

SOL'ID.LY, adv. 1. Firmly; densely i compactly. 2, Firm- 
ly; truly ; on firm grounds.— Digby. 

SOL'ID-NESS, x. 1. The quality of being firm, dense, or 
compact; firmness; compactness; solidity. 2 Sound- 
ness; strength; truth; validity. 

BOL-ID-UN"GU-LATE, n. (L. solidus and ungula.) One of 
: ibe of iss having a single or solid hoof on each 
oot; a so 

BOL-ID-UN*GU-LOUS,.a. (L. solidus and ungula.) Having 
hoofs that are whole or not cloven.— Barrow. 

SOL-I-FIDT-AN, n. (L. solus and fides.) One who main- 
FA that faith alone, without works, is necessary to justi- 

cation. 

SOL-I-FIDT-AN, a. Holding the tenets of Solifidians. 

SOL-I-FID'T-AN-ISM, n. e tenets of Solifidians. 

SO-LIL'O-QUIZE, v. £ To utter a soliloquy. 

SO-LIL'O-QUY, n. (Fr. soliloque ; It, Sp. soliloquio.) 1. A 
talking to one's self; a talking or discourse of a person 
a.one, or not addressed to another person, even when 
others are present. 2. A written composition, rcciting 
what it ia supposed a person speaks to itimeelf. 

SOLT-PED, n. [L. solus and pes.) A quadruped whose hoof 
is not cloven.— Brown. 

BOUE n OU a. Having hoofs which are not cloven.— 

anae. 

SOL-I-TAIRE’ (sole-táre), n. (Fr. solitaire.) 1. A person 
who lives in solitude; a recluse; a hermit. 2. An orna- 
ment for the neck. 3. A game which one can play alone. 

SOL-I-TA'RI-AN, n. A hermit.—Twisden. 

BOLT.TA-RELY, adv. In solitude; alone. 

SOL'I-TA-RI-NESS, m. 1. The state of being alone; for- 
bearance of company ; retirement, or habitual retirement. 
2. Solitude; loneliness ; destitution of company or of an- 
imated beings. 


SOLT-TA-RY, a. (Fr. solitaire; L. solitarius.) 1. Living 


1. That quality 
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alone ; not having company. 9. Remote from society ; 
not having company, or not much frequented ; as, a solt 
tary hebitation. 3. Destitute of company: as, a solitary 
life. 4. Gloomy; still; dismal. 5. Single; as, a solitary 
case.—6. In natural history, growing singly or scparately ; 
one only in a placc.—Syn. Sole; only: alonc; loncly ; re 
tired , separate; desolate; desert. 

SOL1-TA-RY, n. One who lives alone or in solitude; a 
hermit; a recluse.— Pope. 

SOL'-TUDE, ^ (Fr.; L. solitudo) 1. A state of bein 
alone; a lonely life. 2. Remoteness from socicty ; desti- 
tution of company. 3. A lonely place; a dcscrt Pope. 
—SvN. Lonelincss; solitariness; loncness; rctirednces ; 
recluseness. 

SO-LIV'A-GANT, a. (L. solivagus.) Wandcring alone. 

TSOL'LAR, n. [Low L. solarium.] A garret or upper room. 

SOL-MI-ZA'TION, n. [from sol, mi.) A sol-faing ; a repeti- 
tion or recital of the notes of the gamut. 

SO'LO, n. [It] A tune, air, or strain to be played by a sin- 

le instrument, or sung by a single voice. 

SOL'O-MON'8 LEAF, n. A plant. 

SOL'O-MON'8 SEAL, 2. c popular name of several 
plants belonging to the gcnera polygonatum, smilacina, 
streptopus, &c. 

SOL'STICE (stis), n. (Fr.; L. solstitium.] In astronomy, tha 
time when the sun, in its annual revolution, arrives at that 
point in the ecliptic furthest north or south of the equator. 
The summer solstice occurs about the 99d of June; the 
winter solstice about the 22d of December.— Olmsted. 

SOL-STTY"TIAL (stish'al) a. 1. Pertaining to a solstice; as, 
solstitial points. 2. Happening at a solstice ; usually, with 
us, at the summer solstice or midsummcr. 

SOL-U-BIL1-TY, n. The quality of a body which renders 
iE Fu cnople of solution ; susceptibility of being dissolved 

a 


SOL/U-BLE, a. (L. solubilis.] Susceptible of being dissolv- 
ed in a fluid ; capable of solution. 

SOL'9-BLE-NESS, n. Solubility. 

SULUND-GOOSE. See SOLAN-GOOSE. 

SO’LUS, a. {L.) Alone. 

SO-LUTE' a. (L. solutus.) 1. In a general sense, loose 
free; [obs.] —2. In botany, loose ; not adhering. 


tSO-LUTF’, v. . To dissolve.— Bacon. 


SO-LOTION, n. (Fr.; It. soluzione; Sp. solucion.) 1. The 
act of separating the parts of any body; disruption; 
breach. 2. A feeble combination, in which, with a mere 
mechanical change of properties, and without regard to 
definite proportions, one or more solids are equally dif- 
fused through some liquid. 3. Resolution ; explanation ; 
the act of explaining or removing difficulty or doubt. 4. 
Release; deliverance ; discharge.—5. In algebra and ge- 
ometry, the answering of a question, or the resolving of a 
problem proposed.— Solution of continuity, the separation 
of connection, or of connected substances or parts, as in 
surgery.— Buchanan. 

SOLY-TIVE, a. Tending to dissolve ; loosening ; laxative. 

SOL V-A-BIL'I-TY, ^. Ability to pay all just debts.— Encyc. 

SOLV'A-BLE, a. 1. That may be solved, resolved, or ex- 
plained. 2. That can be paid. 

SOLV'A-BLE-NESS, n. Solvability. 

SOLVE (solv), v. t. [L. solvo; Fr. soudre; It. solvere] 1 
Properly, to loosen or separate the parts of any thing, 
hence, to give an explanation of; to untie an intellectual 
knot. 92. To do away; to dissipate, as doubts.—SvN. To 
explain ; resolve; unfold; clear ap remove. 

SOLV ED, & Explained ; remov 

SOLV'EN-CY, n. [L. solvens] Ability to pay all debts. 

SOLV-END', n. A substance to be dissolved.— Kirwan. 

SOLV'ENT,a. 1. Having the power of dissolving. 2. Able 
to p all just debts. 3. Sufficient to pay all just dcbta. 

SOLVENT, n. A ^uid that dissolves any substance, or in 
which a solution is effected ; alao called menstruum. 

SOLV'ER, n. One who solves or explains. 

SOLVT.BLE, a. Solvable, which see. 

tSO-MATI6, 1“ (Gr. ewuarixos.) Corporcal; pertain- 

tSO-MATI€-AL, 5 ing to a body. 

SOMA-TIST, n. One who admits the existence of corpore- 
al or material beings only; one who denies the existence 
of spiritual substances.—Glanville. 

SO-MA-TOL'O-àY, n. (Gr. soga and Xoyos.] The doctrine 
of bodies or material substances. 


*SOM'BER, 


SOM'BRE, la. (Fr.sombre] Dull; dusky; cloudy; gloomy 


SOND NESE. bn. Darkness; gloominess 


SOM'BROUS, a. Gloomy.—Stephens. 

SOMBROUS-LY, adv. In a gloomy manner. 

SONBROUS-NESS, ^. State of being sombrous. | 

SOME (sum), a. (Sax. sum, sume.) 1. Noung ^ certain — 
tity of a thing, but indeterminatc; a portion greater or 
9. Noting a number of persons or things, greater or less, 
but indeterminate. 3. Noting a person or thing, but not 
known, or not specific and definite. 4. Noting indctermin 
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ately that a thing is not very great; modcrate; as, the 

censure Was, to some extent, just. 5. Somctimes before a 

word of quantity or number, in the sense of about or not 

Jar from, without determining exactly or certainly ; as, 

“the number slaiu were some two thousand."—Hacon. 6. 

Some is often opposed to others. 7. Some is often uscd 

without a noun, and then, like other adjectives, is a sub- 

stitute for a noun. 8. Some is uscd as a termination of 
certain adjectives, as in handsome, lonesome. In these 

MODA some has primarily the scnse of little, or a certain 

egree. 

S0ME'BOD-Y (eum-), n. [some and body.) 1. A person un- 
known or uncertain; a person indcterminate. 2. A per- 
son of consideration. 

t SÓME'DEAL, adv. [some and deal] In some degree. 

BONE'HOW (sum-), adr. (some and kow.) One way or oth- 
er; in some way not yet known. 

SOMER-SAULT ? (sum'er-), ». (Sp. sobresalir.] A leap in 

SOÓN'ER-SET $ which a person turns with his heels 
over hia head and lights upon bis feet. 

BOÓN'ER-VILL-ITE, x. A Vesuvian mineral occurring in 

e dull yellow crystals, and related to Gehlenite.— Dana. 
AXE'THING (sum-) n. 1. An indeterminate or unknown 
event 2. A substance or matcrial thing, unknown, inde- 
terminate, or not specified. 3. A part; a portion more or 
lese. 4. A little ; an indefinite quantity or degree. 5. Dis- 
tance not great.—6. Something has becn uscd adverbially 
for in some degree ; as, he wus something discouraged; but 
the use is not elegant. 

SOMETIME (sum-). [some and time) 1. Once; formerly. 
2. At one time or other hereafter. [Sometime is really a 
compound noun. 

SOME'TIMES (sum-). [some and times.} 1. At times; at in- 
tervals ; not always; now and then. 2 At one time. 

SOMEWHAT (sum'hwot), n. 1. Something, though uncer- 
tain what. 2. More or less; a certain quantity or degrce, 
indeterminate. 3. A part, greater or less. 

SOMEWHAT, ado. In some degree or quantity. 

SOMEWHERE, adv. (some and where.) In some place, un- 
known or not specified ; in one place or another. 

tSOME WHILE, ade Moms and while] Once ; for a time. 

BOME'WHLITH-.ER, adv. To some indeterminate place. 

SON'MITF. n. [from Mount Somma.] Nepheline, a mineral. 

SON-NAN-BU-LATION, n. (L. somnus and ambulo.] The 


act of walking in sleep.— Beddoes. 
SON-NAN'BU.LIO, a. Walking in sleep; pertaining to 
somnambulism. 


8OM-NAN'BU.LISM, n. The act or practice of walking in 
Slee p.— Darvin. 

SONX-NAM'BU-LIST, n. A person who walks in his elecp. 
—Porteus. 

1 SOMNER, for summoner. 

SOM-NIF'ER-OUS, a. [L. somnifer.) Causing or inducing 
sleep ; soporific. 

SON-NIFT€, a. (L. somnus and facio.) Causing sleep; 
tending to induce sleep. 

SOX-NIL'O-QUIST, n. One who talks in bis slcep. 

SOX-NIL'O-QUOUS, a. Apt to talk in sleep. 

SOM-NIL'O-QUY, n. [L. somnus and loguor.] Atalking 

&OM-NIL'O-QUISM, $ _ or speaking in sleep.— idge. 

FONDUL QUY, n. The talking of one in a state of som- 
nipatby. 

SON-NII"A-THIST, n. A person in a state of somnipathy. 

SON-NIP'A-THY, n. [L. somnus, and Gr. xa0.ç.] Sleep 
from sympathy ; or from tlie process of mesmerism. 

SOM NO-LENCE, 22. (Low L.-somnolentia.) Slcepincss; 

SON'NO-LEN-CY, $ drowsiness ; inclination to slcep. 

SOMNO-LENT, a. Slcepy; drowsy ; inclined to sleep. 

SOMNO-LENT-LY, ado. Drowsily. 

SON (sup), n. (Sax. sunu; Goth. sunus; G. sohn; D. zoon ; 
Sw. son; Dan. són.] 1. A male child; the male issuc of 
& parent, father or mother. 2. A male descendant, how- 
ever distant. 3. The compellation of an old man to a 
young one, or of a confessor to his penitent; a term of 
affection. 4. A native or inhabitant of a country. 5. The 
produce of any thing. 6. One adopted into a family. 7. 
One who is converted by anothcr's instrumentality is call- 
ed his son.—8. Son of pride, sons of light, son of Belial. 
These are Hebraisms, denoting persons who possess these 
qualities or characteristics, as if by inheritance. 

SON-IN-LAW, n. A man married to one's daughter. 

*BO-NATA. n. [It] A tune intended for an instrument 
only. as cantata is for the voice. 


80N'CY, Lucky ; fortunate; thriving.—Grose. 


( 

gON'SY, $7 

BONG, n. [8ax. song; D. zang; G. sang.) 1. In general, 
that which is sung or uttered with musical modulations 
of the voice, whether of thc human voice or that of a bird. 
2. A little poem to be sung, or uttered with musical mod- 
ulations. 3. A sacred poem to be sung cither in joy or 
Yhankagiving. 4. A poetical composition: as, “this an- 
cientsong. 5. Poetry; as, heroic song. 6. Notes of birds. 
7. Amer: trifle.— yw. Fonnet; ballad; canticle; carol; 
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canzonct; ditty; hymn; descant; lay; strain; pocsy, 
verse. 

SONG-EN-NO'BLED, a. Ennobled in song.—Colcridge. 

t SONG'ISH, a. Consisting of songs.—Dryden. 

SONG’STER, n. [song, and Sax. ne) 1. Ono who sings ; 
one skilled in singing; not often applied to human beings, 
o» only in slight contempt. 2. A bird that sings; as, the 
little songster in his cage. 

SONG'STRESS, n. A female singcr.— Thomson. 

SO-NIF'ER-OUS, a. (L. sonus and fero.) That gives sound, 
sounding.—Derham. 

SONNET, n. (Fr.; It. sonetta; Sp. soneta.) 1. A short poem 
of fourteen lines, two stanzas of four verses each, and two 
of three each, the rhymes being adjusted by a particular 
rule. 2 A short poem. 

SONNET, v. i To compose sonnets.— Bp. Hall. 

SON-NET-EER’, n. [Fr. sonnetier.] A composer of sonnets 
or small poems ; a small poet ; [usually in contempt.) 

SO-NOM'E-TER, n. (L. sonus, and Gr. uerpew.) An instru- 
ment for measuring sounds or the intervals of sounds. 

SON-O-RIF'I€, a. [L. sonus and facio.) Producing sounds. 

SO-NO'ROUS, a. [L. sonorus.) 1. Giving sound when 
struck. 2. Loud-sounding; giving a clear or loud sound. 
3. Yielding sound. 4. High-sounding; magnificent of 


sound. 

8O-NO'ROUS-LY, adv. With sound; with a high sound. 

SO-NO'ROUS-NESS, n. 1. The quality of yielding sound 
when struck, or coming ín collision with another body. 
2. Having or giving & loud or clear sound. 3. Magnih. 
cence of sound. 

SÓN'SHIP (sun-), n. 1. The state of being a son. or of hav- 
ing the relation of a son. 2. Filiation; character of & 
son. š 

800-CHONG', n. See SoUCHONG. 

SOODRA, ? x. The lowest of the four great castes among 

SOO'DER,j the Hindoos : more properly Supra. 

SPO PEE ^. Among Mohammedans, a believer in Soofee- 

m. 

SOO'FEE-ISM, n. Arefined mysticism among certain class- 
es of Mohammedana, particularly in Persia, who reject the 
Koran and hold to a kind of pantheism.— So ate. 

SOON, adv. (Sax. sona ; Goth. suns] 1. In a short time, 
shortly after any time specified or supposed. 2. Without 
the usual delay ; before any time supposed. 3. Readily, 
willingly.—As soon as, so soon as, immediately at or after 
another event.—Syn. Early; betimes; «quick; quickly; 


promptly; presently. 
tSOON a ; quick. 
tSOON'LY, adv. Quickly; speedily. 


SOOPRER-RY, n, A plant.—Miller. 
800-8HONG, ba. A kind of black tea. 


* SU-CHONG', 

SOO'SOO, x. Among the Bengalese, the name of a ceta- 
ceous mammal with a long slender beak, found in the 
River Ganges. It is allied to the dolphins. 

* SOOT, n. (Sax, Sw. sot; Dan. sod, sood.) A black sub 
stance formed by combustion, rising in fine particles and 


adhering to the sides of the chimney or pipe conveying 


the smoke. 
* SOOT, v. t. To cover or foul with soot. 
dor cil a. Sweet. Se SWEET. 


SOOT'ED. pp. Covered or soiled with soot.-—Mortimer. 
SOOT'ER-KIN, n. A kind of false birth fabled to be pro. 
duced by the Dutch women from sitting over their stoves. 


= aye. 
1 8OOTH, n. [Sax. sot ; Ir. xadh) 1, Truth; reality. 2. 
Prognostication. 3. Swectness ; dness.— Shak. 
tSOOTH, a. 1. Pleasing; delightful. 2 True; faithful. 
SOOFHE,». t. (Sax. gesothian.| 1. To please with bland- 
ishments or soft words. 2. To relieve from or remove ; 
to calm ; as, to soothe one e feelings ; to soothe pains; [ap- 
plied to persons or things.) 3. To gratify; to please. - 
| Syn. To soften; assuage; allay; compose; mollify; tran- 
quilize ; pacify ; mitigate. 
SOOFHED, pp. Filattered; softened ; calmed; pleased. 
SOO'TH'ER, 2. Afltterer; he or that which softens or as 


su 

SOOTH1NG, .ora. Flattering; softening; assuaging. 

SOO'TH'ING-LY, adv. With flattery or soft words. 

1SOOTH'LY, adv. In trath; really.—Hales. 

SOOTH'SAY, v. i. [sooth and say.) To foretell; to predict 
[Little used.) Ah 

SOOTH'SAY-ER, n. A foreteller; a prognoasticator ; one 
who undertakes to foretell future events without inspi 
ration. 

SOOTH'SAY-ING, n. 1. The foretelling of future events by 
persons without divine aid or authority, and thus distin 
guished from prophecy. 2. A true saying; truth; 'obs.] 

* SOOT'T-NESS, n. The quality of being sooty, ct foul with 
soot ; fuliginousness. 

* SOOT'ISH, a Partaking of soot; like soot.— Brown. 

* SOQTY, a. (Sax. solig.] 1. Producing soot. 2. Consist 
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Ing of soot; fuliginous.— Wilkins 3. Foul with soot. 4. 
Black like soot ; dusky ; dark. 
OD EE 9. t. To black or foul with soot.— Chapman. 
SOP, w. [D., Sax. sop; G. suppe; Dan. suppe; Sw. soppa; 


2 


Sv. sopa; F. soupe.) 1. Any thing steeped or dipped and 


softened in liquor, but chictly somcthing thus dipped in 
broth or liquid food, and intended to be caten. 2. Any 
thing given to pacify; so called from the sop given to 


Cerberus, in mythology.—Sop-ia-wine, a kind of pink.— 
ser. ° 

SOP, v. t. To steep or dip in liquor. 

SOPE, n. See Soap. š 

SOPH, n. 1. In the University of Cambridge, England, an 
abbreviation of sophister.—2. In the American colleges, an 
abbreviation of sophomore. 

SOPHI (si/fe), n. A tide of the King of Persia.—Shak. See, 
also, Sort. 

t SOPH'I€-AL, a. (Gr. cogos.) Teaching wisdom. 

SOPH'ISM, n. (Er. sophisme; L. sophisma ; Gr.coótopa.). A 

cious but fallacious ment; a subtilty in reasoning. 

SOPIIIST, n. (L. ista ; Fr. sophiste; It. sofista.) 1. The 
name of a class of men who taught eloquence, philosophy, 
and politics in ancient Grcece, and who, by their use of 
vain subtleties and false axioms, drew upon themsclves 
general hatred and contempt. 2. A captious or fallacious 
reasoner. 

SOPH'ST-ER, n. (95 cogtorns.) 1. The same as sophist, 
which see ; [o5s.]—2. In the University of Cambridge, En- 
gland, the title of students who are advanced beyond the 
first year of their residence. The entire coursc at the 
university consists of three years and one term, during 
which the students have the titles of First-Year Men, or 
Freshmen ; Second-Year Men, or Junior Sophs or Soph- 
isters ; Third-Year Men, or Senior Sophs or Sophisters ; 
and, in the last term, Questionists, with reference to the 
approaching examination. In the older American col. 
leges, the junior and senior classes were originaly called 
Junior Sophisters and Senior Sophisters. e term is 
also used at Oxford and Dublin. , 

tSOPH'IST-ER,v.t. To maintain by a fallacious argument. 
—Cobham. 

SO-PHISTIE€, Ya. (Fr. sophistique; It. sofistico.] Falla- 

SO-PHISTI€-AL, § ciously subtil ; not sound. 

80-PHISTI€-AL-LY, adv. With fallacious subtilty. 

SO-PHISTI€-ATE, v. t. (Fr. sophistiquer ; Sp.sofisticar.] 1. 
To corrupt by something spurious or foreign ; to pervert. 
2. To render spurious, as wares, &c.—Syn. To adulter- 
ate; debase; corrupt; vitiate. 

SO-PHIST'€-ATE, a. Adulterated; not pure; not gen- 

SO-PHIST'T€-A-TED, $ uine. 

SO-PHISTI€-A-TED, pp. Adulterated ; corrupted by some- 
thing spurious or foreign. 

SO-PHIST'I€-A-TING, ppr. Corrupting ; adulterating. 

8SO-PHIST-I€-A"TION, n. The act of adulterating; a coun- 
terfeiting or debasing the purity of something by a foreign 
admixture ; adulteration. 

SO-PHISTI€-4-TOR, n. One who adulterates ; one who 
injures the purity and genuineness of any thing by for- 
eign admixture. 

SOPHIST-RY,n. 1. Fallacious reasoning ; reasoning sound 
in appearance only. 2. Exercise in logic. 

SOPH'O-MORE, n. One belonging to the second of the four 
classes in an American college. (This word has general- 
ly been considered as an “American barbarisin,” but was 
p?^bably introduced into our country, at a very early pe- 
riod, from the University of Cambridge, England. Among 
the cant terms at thot university, as given in the Gradus 
ad Cantabrigiam, we find SoPH-Mon as “the next dis- 
tinctive appellation to Freshman.” It is added, that “a 
writer in the Gentlemen's Magazine thinks mor an abbre- 
viation of the Greek „wpa, introduced at a time when the 
Encomium Morie, the Praise of Folly, by Erasmus, was 
so generally used." The ordinary derivation of the word, 
from codos and pwpos, would seem, therefore, to be incor- 
rect. The younger Soha at Cambridge appear formerly 
to have received the adjunct mor (uwpos) to their names, 
either as one which they courted for the reason mention- 
ed above, or as one givcn them in sport, for the supposed 
exhibition of inflated feeling in entering on their new 
honore The term, thus applied, secms to have pa at 
a very early period from Cambridge in England to Cam- 
bridge in America, as “the next distinctive appellation to 
Freshman,” and thus to have been attached to the second 
of the four classes in our American colleges; while it has 
now almost ceased to be known even as a cant word at 
the parent institution in England, from whence it came. 
This derivation of the word is rendered more probable 
by the fact, that the early spelling was, to a great extent 
at least, Sophimore, as appears from the manuscripts of 
President Stiles, of Yale College, and the records of Har- 
vard College down to the period of the American Revolu- 
tion. Thís would be perfectly natural if Soph or Sophis- 
ter was considered as the basis of the word, but can hard- 
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ly be explained if the ordinary dorivation had then bees 
OERO MORTC AP a ten Ed] 
:O- AL, a. Inflated in styl 
Calhoun. [America. CS or eM 

t BÜ'PITE, v. t. To lay asleep.— Cheyne. 

t SO-PI"TION (-pish’un), n. [L. sopio, to lay aslccp.) 

t 3OP'O-RATE, v.t. (L. soporo.) To lay asleep. | 

SOP-O-RIF'ER-OUS, a. [L. soporifer.] Causing slcep, or 
tending to produce it—Syn. Somniicrous; Narcotic ; opi- 
ate; anodyue. à 

SOP-O-RIF'ER-OUS-LY, adv. So as to produce alccp. 

SOP-O-RIF'ER-OUS-NESS, ». ‘The quality of causing slcep. 

SOP-O-RIFI€, a. [L. sopor and facio.) Causing slecp ; tend- 
ing to causc slcep.— Locke. 

SOP-O-RIFI€, n. A medicine, drug, plant, or other thing 
tbat has the quality of inducing sleep. 

SO'PO-ROUS, a. [L. soporus.] Causing sleep; slccpy. 

SOPPED (sopt), pp. [from sop.] Dippcd in liquid food. 

SOP'PEK, n. Onc who sopa or dips in liquor something to 
be eaten.—Johnson. 

SOP'PING, ppr. Steeping in liquid food. 

SO-PRA'NIST, n. A treble singer. 

SERO (It) In music, the treble; the highest female 
voice. 

SORB, n. (Fr. sorbe.] The scrvice-tree or its fruit. 

SOR'BATE, ». A compound of sorbic acid with a base. 

SOR-BE-FA'CIENT (-fa'shent), ^. (L. sorbeo, to absorb, and 
facio, to make.) In medicine, that which produces ab. 
sorption. 

SOR-BE-FA'CIENT, a. In medicine, producing absorption. 

SORB'ENT. See ABSORBENT. 

SOR'BIe, a. Pertaining to the sorbus or service-tree.— 
Sorbic acid is malic acid, which see. 

t SOR'BILE, a. (L. sorbeo.] That may be drank or sipped. 

t SOR-BI"TION (-bish’un), n. (L.sorbitio. The act of drink. 
ing or sipping. 

SOR-BON'I€-AL, a. Belonging to a Sorbonist.— Bale. 

SOR'BON-IST, ». A doctor of the Sorbonne or theological 
college, in the University of Paris, founded by Robert de 
Sorbonne, A.D. 1250. Sorbonne is properly the name of 
the building, from which the theologica! faculty are called 
Doctors of the Sorbonne.— Murdock. 

SOR'CER-ER, n. (Fr. sorcier.) An enchanter; a magician 

SOR’CER-ESS, n. A female magician or enchantress. 

SOR'CER-OUS, a. Containing enchantments. 

SOR'CE-RY, n. Magic; enchantment; witchcraft; divina- 
tion by the assistancc of evil spirits. 

SORD, for sward, is now vulgar. See SWARD. 

SORD’A-WAL-ITE, ». A black mineral, containing silica, 
alumina, magnesia, and peroxyd of iron; named from 
Sordavala, in Finland.—Nordenskiold. 

SOR’DE4, n. [L.] Foul matter; excretions; dregs; filthy, 
useless or rejected matter of any. kind. 

SOR'DET, nm. [Fr.sourdine; It.s.rdina.] A small instru- 

SORDINSE,,) ment or dainper in the mouth of a trumpct 
or on the bridge of a violin, to make it sound lower or 
fainter.— Encyc. Am. 

SORDID, a. (Fr. sordide; It. sordido; L. sordidus.) 1. 
Characterized by filth, or foulness, or grossness; as, 
“Charon, a sordid god ;" [little used.) 2. Characterized 
by meanness, baseness, or vulgarity; as, sordid pursuits; 
vulgar, sordid mortals. 3. Meanly avaricious. — Syn. 
Filthy; foul; dirty; gross; vile; base; avaricious; covet 
ous; niggardly. 

SORDID-LY, adv. Meanly; basely ; covetously. 

SOR'DID-NESS, n. 1. Filtbiness ; irtiness.—Ray. 2. Mean- 
ness; bascness. 3. Niggardlincss; avarice. 

SOR'DYINE, n. See SoRDET. 

SORE, n. (Dan. saar ; D. zweer.) 1. A place in an animal 
body where tho skin and ficsh are ruptured or bruised, so 
as to be pained with the slightest pressure. 2. An ulecr; 
a boil.—3. In Scripture, grief; afflicion.—2 Chron., vi. 

SORE, a. (Sax. sar; D. zeer ; G. sehr.) 1. Tendcr and sus- 
ceptible of pain from pressure. 2. Tender, as the mind; 
easily pained, grieved, or vexed; very susccptible of irri- 
tation from any thing that crosscs the inclination. 3. 
Affected with inflammation. 4. Violent with pnin; se- 
vere; afflictive; distressing.—Shak. 5. Scvere ; violent 
6. Criminal; evil; ore) 

SGRE, adv. 1. With painful violence; intensely; scvcrety ; 
grievously. 2. Greatly; violently; deep 

t SORE, v. t. To wound; to make soro.- 

SORE, n. [Fr. sor-faleon.] 1. A hawk of the first ycar.— 
Spenser. 2. (Fr.saur.] A buck of the fourth year.—-Shat. 

SORE'HON, 22. [Irish and Scottish] A kind of scrvile 

SORN, $ tenure which subjected the tenant ro ronin- 
tain his chieftain gratuitously, whenever” ke wished to in- 
dulge himself in a debauch. So that, when a person ob- 
trudes himself on another for bed and bonrd, ho is said te 
sorn, or be a sorner.— Spenser. 

SOREL, n. [dim. of sore] A buck of the third year. 

SORE'LY, adp. 1. With violent pain and distress; griee 
ously; greatly. 2. Greatly; violently; severely. — 


Sleep. 
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BORENESS, m. L The tendernoss of any pert of an animal 
body, which renders it extremely susceptible of pain from 
pressure. — 2, Figuratively, tenderness of mind, or sus- 
ccptibility of mental pain. 

SOR'GO, x. A plant of the genus sorghum. 

SORT. x. p. Sce Sonus. 

SO-RITES, ». (L.) In logic, an abridged form of stating a 
serics of syllogisms, of which the conclusion of each 1s a 
premise of the succeeding one. Thus, A==B, B= C, 
Cz D; thcreforc, A= D.—Brande. 

SORNED, pp. Obtrudcd upon a friend for bed and board. 

SORN'ER, n. One who obtrudcs himself upon another for 
bed and board. 

8O-ROR'I-CIDE, n. [L. soror and cedo.) The murder or 
murderer of a sister. [ Rare.) 

pee n. The blades of grecn wheat or barley.— 

ict. 

SOR'RANCE, n. In Jarriery 

SORREL, a. (Fr. saure, ye 
reddish color. 

fOR'REL, n. A reddish color; a faint red. 

SORREL., ^. P< sur, sour: Dan. syre.] A name of cer- 
tain plants, of the genus rumez, so named from their acid 
taste. [See, also, WooDp-soRREL.)—Sait of sorrel, binoxa- 
late of potassa — Brande. 

SOR'REL-TREE. 2. A species of andromeda, whose leaves 
are sometimes used as a substitute for sumach, in dye- 


, any disease or sore in horses. 
owis2-brown ; It sauro.] Ofa 


ing. 

SORRI-LY, ade. [from sorry.) Meanly; despicably ; piti- 
ably; in a wretched manner.— Sidney. 

SORRI-NESS, x. Meanness; rness; despicableness. 

SORROW, n. (Sax. sorg; Goth. saurga ; 8w., Dan. sorg.) 
The uneasiness or pain of mind which ia produced by the 
loss of any good, real or supposed, or by disappointment 
in the expectation of good.—Sywn. Affliction; grief; sad- 
ness; mourning. 

SORROW, v. š (Sax. sarian, sargian, sorgian ; Goth. saur- 

an.) To feel pain of mind; to grieve ; to be sad.—SrN. 
o mourn; weep; lament. 

SORROW-BLIGHT-ED, a. Blighted with sorrow.—Afoore. 

ROR TOVE ST RICE EN, a. Struck with sorrow; de- 

ressed. 

I SOR'RÓW ED, pp. Accompanied with sorrow.— S&ak. 

SOR'ROW-FUL, a. 1. Grieving for the loss of some good, 
Or on account of some expected evil. °. Deeply serious; 
depressed; dejected.—1 Sam, i. 3. Producing sorrow; 
exciting grief. 4. PEpreseing ef; accompanied with 

ef. Shak.—SvN. Sad; mournful; dismal; disconsolate ; 
ear; dreary; grievous; lamentable; doleful; baleful ; 
Ag $ 

SORROW-FUL-LY, adv. In a sorrowful manner; in a 
manner to produce gor 

SOR'ROW-FQL-NESS, x, State of being sorrowful; grief. 

SOR'ROW-ING, ppr.ora. Feeling sorrow, grief, or regret. 

SOR'ROW-ING, n. - Expression of sorrow.— Browne. 

SORROW-LESS,a Free from sorrow. 

SORRY, a. (Sax. sarig, sari] 1. Grieved for the loss of 
some good; pained for some evil that has happened to 
one's self, or friends, or coun 2 Attended with reis- 
fortune; as, in sorry case. 3. Poor; mean; vile; worth- 
less; as, a sorry excuse.—&YvN. Hurt; afflicted; mortilicd ; 
vexed; chagrined: melancholy; dismal 

SORT, n. (Fr. sorte; It. sorta ; p. suerte ; Port. sorte; Ger. 
sorte; Sw., Dan. sort; L. sors.) 1. A kind or species; 
any number or collection of individual persons or things 
characterized by the same or like qualities. 2. Manner; 
form of being or acting. 3. Class or order. 4. Rank; 
condition above the vulgar.— Skak. ; [obs.] 5. A company 
or knot of people; [obs] 6. Degree of any quality. 7. 
Lot; [obs.] 8. A pair; a eet; a suit.—Out of sorts, out 
of order: bence, unwell.— Halliwell; [low.) 

SONT, v. t. 1. To separate, as things has ne ike qualities 
from other things, and place them in distinct classes or 
divisions. 2. To reduce to order from a atate of confu- 
sion. 3. To conjoin; to put together in distribution. 4. 
To cull; to choose from a number; to select. 

SORT, v. i 1. To be joined with others of the same spe- 
cies. 2. To consort; to associate. 3. To suit; to fit. 4. 

Fr. sortir.) To terminate; to issue; to have success; 
lobs.] 5. To fall out; [obs.] 

SORT'A-BLE, a. 1. That may be sorted. 2. Suitable; be- 
fitting.— Bacon. 

BORT'A-BLY, adv. Suitably; fitly. 

I SORT'AL, a. Pertaining to or designating a sort.— Locke. 
SORT'ANCE, n. Buitableness; agreement—Shak. 

SORT'ED, pp. Separated and reduced to order from a 
state of confusion. 

SORTIE (sorte), ^. Hr 
troops from a besie D upon the besiegers. 

SORT'-LEGE, n. [Fr.; L. sortilegium.] The act or prac- 
tice of drawing lots; divination by drawing lots. [Sorti- 
legy is not us -) 

SOIUCE--1,£'610U&, a. Pertaining to sortileget— Daubuz. 


A sally; an attack made by 
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SORTING, ppr. Separating, as things having like qualities 
froin other things, and reducing to order. 

SOR-TY"TION (sor-tish'un) n. [L. sortitio] Selcction or 
5 ate by lot.—Bp. Hall. 

SORTIMENT, n. 1. The act of sorting; distribution inte 
classes or kinds, 2. A parcel sorted. 

SORUS, n.; pl. Sons. (Gr. cwpos, a heap.) In botany, a 
name given to small clusters of minute capsules on the 
back of the fronds of ferns. 

SO'RY, n. The ancient name of sulphate of iron.—Ure. 

t SOSS, v. i. [Ger. sausen.) To fall at once into a chair ve 
seat; to sit lazily.—Swift. 

t SOSS, n. A lazy fellow. 

SOS-TE-NU'TO. (It) In music, sustaining the sounds to 
the utmost of the nominal value of the time. 

SOT, n. [Fr. sot; Arm. sodt; Sp. zote, zota; Port. zote.) 1 
A stupid person; a blockhead; a dull fellow; a dolt. 9 
A person stupefied by excessive drinking; an habitual 
drunkard. 

SOT, v.t. Tostupefy; to infatuate; to besot. [Little used.] 

SOT, v. í. To tipple to stupidity. [Little used. 

SO-T£-RI-OL'O-GY, s. [Gr. cwrnpios and doyos.) A dis 
course on health, or the science of promoting health. 

SOTH1O YEAR, m. The Egyptian year of 365 days, 6 
hours; so called from Sothis, the dog-star. 

SOT'TISH, a. 1. Destitute of sense; very foolish. —Swift. 
2. Dull with intemperance. — Syn. Dull; stupid; sense- 
less; doltish ; infatuate. 

SOT'TISH-LY, adv. Stupidly ; senselessly ; withcut reason 

SO'T"TISH-NESS, n. 1. Dullness in the exercise of reason; 

stupidity. 2. Stupidity from intoxication. 

SOT'TO VÓO'CE (vó'chà). [It] In music, with a restrained 
voice or moderate tone. 

SOU (soo), n. ; pl. Sous. (Fr. sou, sol.) A French money of 
account, and a copper coin, in value the twentieth part of 
a livre, or of a franc. (The singular is often spelled sous.] 

SÜU'BAH. See SuBAH. < 

Tas Tam 

t SOUGH (suff), v. i. (Teut soefen.] To whistle.—Hist. of 
the Royal Society. [Applied to the wind. 

SOUGH (suf), n. A small drain; an adit— Buchanan. 2 
(pro. sow.) A hollow murmur or roaring; a buzzing; as, 
a sough in the ears.—Ben Jonson.— Halliwell. 

SOUGHT (sawt), pret. and pp. of seek. 

SOUL (söle), n. (Sax. sawel, sawl, or saul; G. sæle; D. ziel; 
Dan. siel.) 1. The spiritual, rational, and immortal sub- 
stance in man, which distinguishes him from brutes; that 
part of man which enables him to think and reason, and 
which renders him a subject of moral government. 2. The 
understanding ; the intellectual principle. 3. Vital prin- 
ciple. 4. Essence; chief part; aas, the soul of eloquence, 
Š. Animating principle or part; as, the soul of the enter- 

rise. 6. Internal power. 7. A human being; a person. 
E Animallife. 9. Áctive power. 10. Energy or grandeur 
of mind. 11. Generosity; nobleness of mind; [a collo 
guial use.} 12. An intelligent being. 13. Heart; affeo 
uon.—14. In SE al appetite.—Prov, xxvii. 15. A fa- 
miliar compellation of a person. but often s hasa, 
some qualities of the mind; as, he was a good soul. - 
Syn. Spirit; life; courage; fire; ardor. 

t SOUL, v. . To endue with a soul.— Chaucer, 


t SOUL, (v. i (Sax. suf, sufe.) To afford suitable suste- 
t SOWL, nance. 
SOUL’-BELL, n. The passing bell.—Hall. 


SOUL-BE-TRAYTNG, a. Tending to betray the soul. 
SOUL’-€ALM-ING, a. Tranquilizing the soul.— Lee. 
SOUL'-DE-STROY'NG, a. Pernicious to the soul. 

t SOUL’-DIS-EASEZ D’ (-diz-eezd’), a. Diseased in soul or 


mind,—Spenser. 
S6UL-EN-TRANCING, a. Enrapturing the soul.—Cole- 


€. 
SOUL'-FELT.a. Deeply felt. 
SOUL-HARD'ENED, a. Having en obdurate heart-. 


Coleridge. 

SOUL'-SCOT, ln. [soul and scot.) A funeral duty, o» 

SOUL’-SHOT, í money paid by the Roman Catholics, in 
former times, for ^ requiem for the soul. 

SOUL-SEARCH-ING, a. Searching the soul or heart. 

SOUL’-SSLL-ING, a Selling persons; dealing in the pur- 
chase and sale of human beings.—J. Barlow. 

SOUL'-SICK, a. [soul and sick.) Diseased in mind or soul, 
morally diseased.—Hall. 

SOUL'-STIR-.RING, a. Exciting the soul.—E. Everett. 

SOUL-SUB-DOTNG, a. Subduing the soul. 

S6ULED, a Instinct with soul or feeling. — Dryden. 

SOUL LESS, a. Without a soul, or without greatness o» 
nobleness of mind; mean; spiritless.—Shak. 

SOUND, a. (Sax. sund; D. gezond ; Ger. gesund; Dan., Sw. 
sund.) 1. Entire; unbroken; not shaky, split, or defeo 
tive. 2. Undecayed; whole; perfect, or not defective 
3. Unbrokcn; not bruised or defective; not lacerated or 


* See Synopsis. i, P, I, &c., long.—K, k, f, &c., short. —FXR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—MARINE, BtRD;—NOVE, BOOK, 
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decayed. 4. Not carious; not decaying. 5. Not broken 
or i not defective. 6. Whole; entirc ; unhurt; 
anmutilated. 7. Healthy; not diseascd; not being in a 
morbid state; having all the organs complete and in per- 
fect action. 8. Founded in truth; firm; strong; valid; 
solid; that can not be overthrown or refuted. 9. Right; 
correct; well-founded; free from error; orthodox. — 2 
Tim. i. 10. Heavy; laid on with force. 11. Founded in 
right and law; legal; valid; not defective; that can not 
be overthrown. 12. Fast; profound; unbroken; undis- 
turbed. 13. Perfect, as intellect; not broken or defect- 
ive; not enfeebled by age or accident; not wild or wan- 
dering; not deranged. — Sound currency, in commerce, a 
currency whose actual value is the same as its nominal, 
and, if in bank-notes or other substitute for gold and sil- 
ver, a currency that is at any time convertible into gold 
and silver. 

BOUND, adv. Soundly; heartily.—Spenser. 

SOUND, n. The air-bladder of a fish. 

SOUND, w. (Sax. sund; Sw., Dan. sund.) A narrow pass- 
age of water, or a strait between the main land and an 
isle; or a atrait connecting two seas, or connecting a sea 
or lake with the ocean. 

SOUND, n. (Fr. sonde; Sp. sonda.) An instrument which 
surgeons introduce into the bladder, in order to discover 
whether there is a stone in that viscus or not. 

SOUND, v. t. (Sp. sondar or sondear; Fr. sonder.) 1. To 
try, as the depth cS water and the quality of the ground, 
by sinking a pjummctz or lead; to ascertain the Span of 
wnter. 2. To introduce a sound into the bladder of & pa- 
tient, in ordcr to ascertain whether a stone 1s there or not. 
3. To try; to examine; to discover or endeavor to dis- 
cover that which lies concealed in another's breast. 

SOUND, v. £ To use the line and lead in searching the 
dcpth of water. 

SOUND, n. The cuttle-fish—Ainsworth. 

SOUND, n. (Sax. son ; W. mon; Ir. soin ; Fr. son; It. suono ; 
Sp. son; L. sonus.] 1. Noise; report; the object of hear- 
ing; that which strikes the ear. 2. A vibration of air, 
caused by a collision of bodies or other means, sufficient 
to affect the auditory nerves when perfect. 3. Noise 
without signification; empty noise ; noise and nothing else. 

SOUND, v. £ 1. To make a noise; to utter a voice; to 


make an impulse of the air that shall strike the organs of ` 


hearing with a particular effect. 2. To exhibit by sound 
or likenesa of sound. 3. To be conveyed in sound; to be 
spread or published. 

SOUND, e.t, 1. To cause to make a noise. 2. To utter 
audibly ; as, to sound a note with the voice. 3. To play 
on. 4. To order or direct by a sound; to give a signal 
for, by a certain sound. 5. To celebrate or honor by 
sounds; to cause to be reported. 6. To spread by sound 
or report ; to Quan or proclaim. 

SOUND’-BOARD, im. L A thin board, which propa- 

SOUNDTNG-BOARD, § gates the sound in an organ, vio- 
lin, or other musica] instrument. 2. A board or structure 
with a flat surface, suspendcd over a pulpit, to prevent the 
sound of the preacher's voice from ascending, and thus 
pro agatin it further in a horizontal direction. i 

SOUND’-HEAD-ED (-hed-ed), a. Having sound principles. 

SOUND'-HEXRT-ED (-hart-ed), a Having a sound heart 
or affections. 

SOUNDED. pp. 1. Caused to make a noise; uttered audi- 
bly. 2 Explored; examined. 

SOUNDING, ppr. l. Causing to sound; uttering audibly. 
2. Trying the depth of water by the plummet; examining 
the intention or will 3. a. Sonorous; making a noise. 
4. Having a magnificent sound. 

SOUNDING, n. 1. The act of uttering noise; the act of en- 
deavoring to discover the opinion or desires; the act of 
throwing the lead.—2. In surgery, the operation of intro- 
ducing the sound into the bladder. 

SOUND'ING-BOARD. See SOUND-BOARD. 

SOUNDING-ROD, 2. A rod or piece of iron, used to ascer- 
tain the depth of water in 8 ship's hold. 

SOUND'NG-POST, n. A small post in a violin and violin- 
cello, set under the bridge for a support and for propaga- 
un e sound to the a of ee eT. P 

80U G8, n. pl. 1. An or of the ocean 
where a deep sounding ine will rie the bottom. 2. 
The quality of the ground brought up by the sounding 
ead, and the depth of water.— Totten. 

aN a. That can not be fathomed; having no 
sound. 

ROUNDLY, adv. 1. Healthily; heartily. 2. Severely ; lust. 
ily; with heavy blows; smartly. 3. Truly; without fal- 
lacy or error. 4. Firmly.—Bacon. 5. Fast; closely; so 
as not to be easily awakened. 

&OUND'NESS, n. 1. Wholeness ; entireness ; an unbroken, 
unimpaired, or andecay ed state. 2. An unimpaired state 
of an animal or vegetable, body; a state in which the or- 
gans are entire, and regularly perform their functions. 

3. The state of being firm, strong, or solid; as, soundness 
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of argument, &c. 4. Freedom from error or fallacy , or- 
thodoxy.— SYN. Firmness; strength; solidity; bealthi- 

SOUP (cop) n. {Fr soupe ; S G D 

800p), ft. |TT. soupe; Sp. i Ger, suppe; D. 
Broth ; a decoction of flesh for food, kasaa d ms d 
less highly. 

t SOUP, v. & To sup; to breathe out.— Wicliffe. 

tł SOUP, v. t. Tosweep. Sce Sweep and Swoor. 

SOUR, a. [Sax. sur, surig ; Ger. sauer; D. suur; Sw. sur, 
Dan. suur; Fr. sur, sure.) 1. Having a pungent taste ; 
sbarp to the taste. 2. Acid and austere or astrinccnt, as 
fruits. 3. Harsh of temper or disposition. 4. Aftlictive; 
[obs.] 5. Expressing discontent or peevishncse. 6. Harsh 
to the feelings; cold and damp. 7. Rancid; musty. & 
Turned, as milk coagulated. —SvN. Acid; sharp; tart; 
acetous ; acetose ; harsh; acrimonious; crabbed; dogged; 
currish; peevish. 

SOUR, n. A sour or acid substance. 

SOUR, v. t. 1. To make acid; to cause to have a sharp 
taste. 2. To make harsh, cold, or unkindly. 3. To make 
harsh in temper; to make cross, crabbed, peevish, or dis- 
contented. 4. To make uneasy or less eeable.—35. In 
rural economy, to macerate, as lime, and render fit for 

laster or mortar. 

SOUR, v. £ 1. To become acid; to acquire the quality of 
tartness or pungency to the taste. 2. To becomo peevish 
or crabbed. 

SOUR'-€ROUT, 2”. (Gcr. sauer-kraut, í. e., sour-cabbage.] 

SOUR'-KROUT, j Cabbage cut fine, pressed into a cask, 
and suffered to ferment until it becomes sour. 

SOUR-DO€K, n. Sorrel, so called. 

SOUR’-GOURD, n. An evergreen tree, of the genus adan- 
sonia, which yields a fruit resembling a gourd. See ADAN- 
SONIA. 

SOUR’-SOP, x. A small evergreen tree of the West Indies, 

bearing & large, succulent fruit. It is closely allied to the 
custard-apple. 
SOURCE, n. (Fr. source] 1. Properly, the spring or fount- 
ain from which a stream of water proceeds; or any col- 
lection of water within the earth or upon its surface, in 
which a stream orginates. 2. First causc; original; that 
which gives rise to any thing. 3. The first producer; he 
or that which originates. 

SÜUR'DET, n. (Fr. sourdine, from sourd, deaf.) The little 
ipe of a pump 
ade sour; made 


SOURE D, pp. peevish. 

SOURTNG, ppr. Making acid; becoming sour; making 
|Cvisn. 

SOUR'NG, x. That which makes acid. 


SOUR'SH, a. Somewhat sour; moderately acid. 

SOUR'LY, adv. 1. With acidity. 2. With peevishness 
with acrimony. 3. Discontentedly. 

SOURNESS, x. 1. Acidity ; Saa Dnces to the taste; tart 
ness. 2. Aspority; harshness of tempcr. 

* S6US (soo), 2. ; pl. of Sou or Sor. Sov. 

SOUSE, n. (Ir. sousgeach.] 1. Pickle made with sait. 2. 
Something kept or stceped in pickle. 3. The ears, fcet, 
&c., of swine, pickled. 

SOUSE, v. t. (Ger. sansen.) 1. To steep in pickle. 2. To 

lunge into water. 

SOUSE, v. £ To fall suddenly on; to rush with speed, as a 
hawk op its prey.— Dryden. 

SOUSE, v. t. To strike with sudden violence.— Shak. 

SOUSE, adv. With sudden violence. (Vulgar. 

SOUS ED (soust), pp. 1. Steeped in pickle. 2, Piunged into 


water. 

t SÓUT'ER (sooter), n. (Sax. sutere; L. sutor.) A shoe- 
maker ; a cobbler.— Chaucer. 

t SÓUT'ER-LY, adv. Like a cobbler. 

SOUT'ER-RAIN, n. [Fr.; that is, sub-terrain.] A grotto or 
cavern under ground.—Arbuthnot. [Not English.) 

SOUTH, n. (Sax. suth ; G. sud; Dan. sud; Fr. sud.) 1. One 


of the four cardinal points of the compass. The north 
and south are opposite points in the horizon, each ninety 
degrees, or the quarter of a great circle, distant from the 
east and west.—2. In a less ezact scnse, any point or place 
on the earth or in the heavens which is near the meridian 
toward the right hand as one faccs the east. 3. A south- 
ern region, country, or place. 4. The wind that blows 
from the south.— ; fobs. 

SOUTH, a. 1. In any place north of the tropic of Cancer, 
pore to or lying m the meridian toward the sun. 2 

in a southern direction. 

SOUTH, ad». Toward thc south; as, a ship sails south. 

SOUTH-€OT'TI-AN, n. A follower of Joanna Southcott, a 
fanatical female, who made a great noise in England at the 
close of the last and beginning of the present century. 

* SOUTH-EAST, n. The point of the compass equally dis- 
tant from the south and east.—Dacon. 

SOUFH-E£AST,, a. In the direction of southcast, or coming 
from the southeast; as, a southeast wind. 

SOUTH-EASTER-LY, a. 1. In the direction of southeast, 
or nearly so. 2. From the southeast, as wind. 
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SOUTH-RAST'ERN, a Toward the southeast. 

e SOUTH'ER-LY (suth’er-ly), a 1. Lying at the south, or 
in a direction ncarly south. 2. Coming trom thc south, or 
& point nearly south. 

* SOUTHERN (suth’ern), a. [Sax suth and err.) 1. Be- 
longing to the south, meridional 2. Lyiug toward the 
south. 3. Coming from the south. 

° ROUFH’ERN-WOOD (sufh'ern-wood), n. A plant nearly 
allied to the wormwood.— Miller. 

SOÓUZTIl'ERN-ER (sufh'ern-er)  *. An inhabitant or native 
of the 3outh or Southern States. 

e SOLFHERN.-LY (suth’ern-ly), ade. Toward thc south. 

* SOUFH'ERN-MOST (suth‘ern-mést), a. Furthest toward 
the south. 

SOUZHING,a. Going toward the south.—Dryden. 

BOUTH'ING, n 1. Tendency or motion to the south.—2. 
The southing of the moon, thc time at which the inoon 
passes the meridian. 3. Couree or distance south; the 
ditference of latitude made by a vessel to the southward. 

SOUTH'MOST. a Furthest toward the south. 

SOUFHRON (sufh-) n. An inhabitant of the more south- 

x an t ef a country.— Walter Scott. 

SOUTH'SAY, 

SUUTH'3i YER. } Sce SoorHsAr. 

* SOUFH WARD (sufh'ard), adv. Toward the south. 

* 8OUFH WARD (suth'ard), n. The southern regions or 
countries.— Raleigh. 

SOUTH-WEST, m. The point of the compass equally dis- 
tant from the south and west.— Bacon. 

SOUTH-WEST, a 1. Lying in the direction of the south. 
west 2. Coming from the southwest. 

SOUFH-WESTER-LY, a. 1. In the direction of southwest, 
or nearly so. 2. Coming from the southwest, or a point 
near it. 

SOUTH-WESTERN, a. In the direction of southwest. ` 

t SOUV'E-NANCE, n. (Fr.) Remembrance.—Spenser. 

SOUV'E-NIR 'soov'e-neer), n. (Fr. A remembrancer. 

SÓV'ER-EIGN (suv'er-in,) a. [Fr. souverain; lt. sotrano ; 
Sp., Port. soberano, from L. svpernus, super. The early 
authors, Chaucer, &c., wrote this word soverain, souver- 
eyn, which were more accordant with the etymology than 
the modern spelling.) 1. Supreme in power; possessing 
supreme dominion. 2. Supreme; superior to all others ; 
chief. 3. Supremely efficacious; superior to all others; 
predominant ; effectual. 4. Supreme; pertaining to the 
tirst wagistrate of a nation. 

SOVERFIGN (suv'er-in, n. 1. A supreme lord or ruler ; 
one who possesses the highest authority without control 
2. Asupreme magistrate. 3. A gold coin of England, value 
20s., or £1 sterling.—Syn. Ring; prince; monarch ; po- 
tentate ; emperor. 

° SÓV'ER-EIGN-IZE (suv'erindze) v. £ To exercise su. 

reme authority.— Herbert. 

SOVEREIGN-LY (suver-in-ly), adv. Supremely; in the 
highest degree.— Boyle. [ Little used.) 

SOWER-EIGN-TY (suv'erin-ty, n. Supreme power; su- 
premacy; the possession of the highest power, or of un- 
controllable power. 

SOW, n. (Sax. suga; G. sax.) 1. The female of the S04 
kind or of swine. 2. An oblong piece of lea. 3. Az i2- 
sect; a milleped. 

EOW, v. t. ; pret. sowed ; pp. sowed or smon. (Sax. s*0c3; 
G. sden ; Dan. saaer.]) 1. To scatter on ground, for the 
eurpose of growth and the presun of a crop. 92. To 
scatter seed over for growth. 3. To spread or to origin- 
«te; to propagate. 4. To supply or stock with sced. 5. 
To scatter over; to besprinkle. 

SOW, v. i. To scatter seed for growth and the production 
of a crop. 

SOW, for sew, ia not in use. See SEW. 

BOW'-BREAD (-bred), n. A tuberous-rooted plant of the ge- 
nus cyclamen, on which wild swine in Italy feed.— Loudon. 

SOW"-BUG, 2. Anisopodous, crustaceous animal; a mile- 


W'-THIS-TLE (-thisl), n. A plant of the genus sonchus, 
p to be eaten by swine and some other ani —Low- 
on. 
SOW’ANS, In. p. Flummery made from the husk of the 
— %,§ oat, somewhat sourcd; a Scottish dish.—Bv- 
nar. 
SOWCE, for souse. See Souse. 
BOW ED (ooo PP. Scattered on ground, as eecd. 
SOW'ER, n. 1. He who scatters seed for propagation. 2. 
One who scatters or spreads. 3. A breeder; a promoter. 
S5W"'ING, ppr. Scattering, as seed ; sprinkling with sced. 
SOWING, n. The act of ecattering seed for propagation. 
SOWTNS, n. p. Sce BOWANS. 
SOWL, v.t. To pull by the ears —Shak. 
S5WN, pp. Scattered, as secd ; sprinkled with seed. 
* ROWNE, v. ¿£ To swoon —Minsheu. 
SOY, n. A sauce for fish, brought chiefy from Japan, and 
pre ed from the seeds of a plant, the soja hispida,— 
Tully. 
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SOZZLE, m. A sluttish woman, or one who spills wawt 
and other liquids carelessly. (ew England.) 

SPA, n. A general name for springs of mineral water, from 
a place of this name in Germany. 

t SPAAD (spüd), x. (Sp. espato.] A kind of mineral; epas. 

SPACE, x. [Fr. espace ; Sp. espacio; It. spazio; L. spatium.) 
J. Room ; extension, as in length, breadth, thickness, ex- 
tent. 2. Any quantity of extension. 3. The distance or 
interval between lines, as in books. 4. Quantity cf time, 
also, the interval between two points of time. 5. A short 
time; a while; [rare.] 

tSPACE, v.i To rove.—Spenser. 

SPACE, v.t. Among printers, to make spaces or wider in 
tervals between words or lines. 

SPACED (spast), pp. Divided into wider intervals between 

es. 

1SPACETUL, a Wide; extensive.—Sandys. 

SPACING, ppr. Making wider intervals between lines. 

SPA'CIOUS (hus), a. [Fr. spacieux ; 8p. spatioso; It. spa- 
zioso ; L. spatiosus.] 1. Having large or ample room ; not 
narrow, as a church. 2. Vast in extent: as, the spacious 
earth.—Syx. Wide ; extensive; umple; capacious ; roomy. 

SPA'CIOUS.LY. adv. Widely; extensively. 

SPA'CIOUS-NESS, n. 1. Wideness; largeness of extent; 
roominess. 2. Extensivenesa; vastness of extent. 

SPAD'DLE, n. (dim. of spade.] A little spade. 

SPADE, x. [Sax. spad, spada; G. spaten ; D. spaade; Dan, 
Sw. spade.) 1. An instrument for digging or cutting the 
ground, consisting of a broad and nearly rectangular blade 
of iron with a handle. 2. À suit of cards: 3. A deer three 
years old; written, also, spaid. 4. (L. spado.) A gelded 


SPADE, v.t. To dig with a spade, or to pare off the sward 
cf land with a spade. 

SPADEZ-ZONF, n. (spade and bone] The shoulder-blade. 

SPADEFYL, n. As much as a spade will hold. 

SPA-DY"CEOUS (-dish'us), a. [L. spadiceus.) 1. Of a light 
red color, usually denominated bay.—2. In botany, resem. 
bling a spadix, or bearing that kind of inflorescence.—P. 


c. 

SPA-DILLE’ (spa-dil^, n. [Fr.] The ace of spades at ombre. 

SPAD'ING, ppr. Digging with a spade. 

SPADIX, m. [L.] Im botany, the receptacle in palms and 
some other plants, proceeding from a spatha. 

SPADO, n. [L.] A gelding —Brown. 

SPA-DROON' x. A cut and thrust sword, lighter than a 
broadsword.— Smart. 

! SPA-6YR'IE, a. (L. icus.] Chemical. 

tSPA-GYRTO, n. A Shout all. 

1 SPAG’YR-IST, x. A chemist.— Boyle, 

SPÁA'HEE, ? n. (Turk. sipahi ; Pers. sipahee.} A name given 

SPÁ'HI, to a part of the Turkish cavalry. The spahis 
were disbanded with the janizaries. 

SPAKE, pret. of speak ; nearly obsolete; now spoke. 

SPALL, n. (Fr. epaule; It. spalla.) 1. The shoulder.—Fair- 
fax; [not English.) 2. A chip; [obs.) 

SPALT, ? n. A whitish, scaly mineral, used to promote tha 

SPELT, § fusion of metals.— Bailey. 

SPALT, a. (Dan. spalt, a split; G. spalten, to split] Brittle ; 
liable to break or split —Halliwell. 

SPAN, n. (Sax., D. span; G. spanne.) 1. The space from 
the end of the thumb to the end of the little finger when 
extended; nine inches; the eighth of a fathom 2. A 
short space of time.—3. In architecture, the spread or ex- 
tent of an arch between its abutments.—4, A span of horses 
consists of two, usually of about the same color, and other- 
wise nearly alike, which are generally harnessed side by 
side. The word signifies properly the sume as yoke, when 
applied to horned cattle, from buckling or fastening together. 

In seamen’s language, a rope secured at both ends to 
pis Object, the purchase being hooked to the bigbt.— 
otten. 

SPAN, v. t. 1. To measure by the hand with the fingers ex. 
tended, or with the fingers encompassing the object. 2 
To measure, or reach from one side of to the other ; as, 
to span the heavens. 

SPAN, v. i. To agree in color, or in color and size; as, tba 
horses span well. [Neo England.) 

{ SPAN, pret. of spin. We now use spun. 

SPAN-LONG, a. Of the length of a span.—Ben Jonson. 

SPAN'-NEW (nt), a. (G. spannen.] Quite new. 

SPAN’-ROOF, n. A eommon roof, having eaves on twe 
sides.— G»wilt. 

SPAN'-WORM, n. Another name for the canker-worm, ot 
various species (which see); so called from its peculia1 
inode of progression. 

SPAN'CEL, 2. A rope to tie a cow's hind legs.—Grose 

Local 


( A 

SPAN CEL, v.t. To tie the legs of a horse or cow with e 
rope.— Malone. [ Local.) 

SPAN'CEL-ING, f Tying a cow's hind legs. 

S8PAN'COUN-TER, 22. A play at which money is thrown 

SPANFAR-FHING, ) within a span or circuit marked. 
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SPANDREL, =. The irregular triangular space between 

» the curve of an arch and the rectangle inclosing it. 

tSPANE, v. t. (D. speenen.] To wean. 

tSPANG, n. (D. spange.| A apangie or shinin 
a thin pe of metal or other shining matcri 

SPAN’GLE (spang'gb, n. 1. A small plate or boss of shining 
metal; something brilliant uscd as an ornament. 2. Any 
little thing aparkling and brilliant like pieces of metal, as 
crystals of ice. 

SPAN"GLE, v. t. To set or sprinkle with spangles; to adorn 

BPAN GLED Guu Y pera th spangles 

z spang'gld), pp. or a. t with spangles. 

SPAN"GLER, n. One who span ia” Keates 

SPAN'GLING, ppr. Adorning with spangles. 

*SPANTEL (span'yel), n. (Fr. epagneul.) 1. A dog used in 
sports of the field, remarkable fog hia sagacity and obe- 
dience. 2. A mean, cringing, fawning person. 

x SPANIEL (span‘yel), a. Like a spaniel; mean; fawning. 


“SPANIEL (span'yel), v. i. To fawn: to cringe; to be ob- 
sequious. 

* SPANIEL (span'yel), v.. To follow like a disi : 

* SPAN'IEL-ING (span’yel-ing), ppr. Following like a spaniel. 

SPAN‘ISH, e. Pertaining to Spain. 

SPAN'ISH, n. The guage ofS 

SPANISH-BROOM, n. shrub of the genus spartium, 
thickly set with verdant, flexible, rpsh-like twigs —Loudon. 

SPANTSH-BROWN, n. A species of earth used in paints. 
Its color depends on the sesquoxyd of iron. 

SPAN'ISH-FLY, n. A coleopterous ínsect, the cantharís 
Paara used in vesicatories, or compositions for raising 

sters. 

SPANISH-NUT, n. A bulbous plant of Southern Europe, 
the morea sisyrinchium. 

SPANISH-WHITE, n. A white earth used in paints, 
What is so called in New England is chalk in fine powder. 

SPANK, v. t. (W. pange.) 1. To strike on the breech with 
the open hand; to slap. 2 To move with s quick, lively 
step, as horses. —Grose. 

SPANK'ER, x. 1. A small coin.—92. In seamen's language, 
the after sail of a ship or bark, being a fore-and-aft sail, at- 
tached to a gaff; formerly called driver.— Totten. 3. One 
who takes long strides in walking; also, a stout person.— 


ornament; 


Halliwell. 
SPANKING, 1. Striking with the open hand; moving 
Vale a lively pace. 2. a. Large ; stout.— Halliwell ; 
vulgar. 
SPANNED (spand), pp. Measured with the hand. 
SPANNER, n. 1. One who spans. 2. The lock of a fusee 


or carbine, or the fusee itself. 3. An iron instrument used 
in the manner of a lever to tighten the nuts upon screws. 
Brande. 

SPANNING, ppr. Measuring with the hand; encompassing 
with the fingers. 

SPAR, n. (D. spar; G. sparren ; Dan. spar.] 1. Any earthy 
mineral that breaks with regular surfaces, and has some 
degree of lustre ; a crystallized earthy mineral of a shining 
lustre.—Dana. 2. Among seamen, a generul term for masts, 
yards, booms, and gaffs.  Totten.—3. Among old architects, 
a piece of timber of various kinds; still used locally for raft- 
ers.—Gloss. of Archit. 4.The bar of a gate or door; [obs.] 

t SPAR, v. t. (Sax. sparran; G. sperren.) To bar; to shut 
close or fasten with a bar.—Chkaucer. 

SPAR, v. i (Sax. spirian; Ir. sparnam.] 1. To dispute; to 
quarrel in words; to wrangle; (thus used in America.] 9. 
To fight with prelusive strokes.—Johnson. 

SPAR'-HUNG, a. Hung with spar, as a cave.— Holmes. 

SPAR'A-BLE, x. (sparrow-bili, from the shape.) The name 
of shoemakers' nails. 

SPAR'A-DRAP, n. (Fr.] A cerecloth. (Not English.] 

SPAR'AGE, V Sea À 

SPAR'A-GUS, ? [ ulgar.] aPARAGUS. 

SPARE, v. t. [Sax sparían ; D. spaaren ; G. 8 ; Dan. 
sparer.) 1. To use frugally; not to be profuse; not to 
waste. 2. To save or withhold from any particular use or 
occupation. 3. To part without much inconvenience ; to 
do without. 4. To omit; to forbear. 5. To use tenderly ; 
to treat with pity and forbearance; to forbear to afflict, 
punish, or destroy. 6. Not to take when in one's power; 
to forbear to destr T. To grant; to allow; to ba 
8. To forbear to intlict or impose. 

SPARE, v. i 1. To live frugally; to be parsimonious. 9. 
To forbear; to be scrupulous. 3. To be frugal; not to be 

Pb 4. To use mercy or forbearance ; to forgive; to 
nder. 

SPARE, a. (Sax. sper.) 1. In small measure; not abundant; 
as, a spare diet. 2. That can be dispensed with ; not want- 
ed. 3. Held in feserve; to be used in an emergency ; as, 
asporeanchor. 4. Wanting flesh. 5. Slow.—SyN. Scanty ; 

arsimonious ; superifuous; lean; meager ; 

tSPARE, n. Parsimony; frugal use.— Bacon. 

SPARED, Dispensed with; saved; forborne. 

SPARELY, adv. Sparingly.—Milton. 
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aes KEN ESS, * sand of Being lean or thin; lcanuese. 

AR'ER, n. ne who avoids unncces x - 

Pie: sary expense. 

BPARE'RIB, ». (D. spier, a muscle, and rib.) The piece of 
a hog taken from the side, consisting of the riba with little 

Ne EY hen. i x 
PAR-GE-FA€'TION, x. (L. 0.) The act of sprinklin 

SPARHAWK. See Ul bci Ld ? E 

SPARING, ppr. 1. Using frugally; forbearing; omitting to 
punish or destroy. 2. a. Scarec; little. 3. Scanty; not 
plentiful; not abundant. 4. Saving; parsimonious. 

SPAR‘ING-LY, adv. 1. Not abundantly.--Shak. 2. Frugally , 
quremonkusy: not lavishly. 3. Abstinently ; moderate- 
y. 4 Seldom ; not frequently. 5. Cautiously ; tenderly. 

SPAR' ING-NESS, n. 1. Parsimony; want of liberality. 2. 
Caution.— Barrow. 

SPARK, n. [Sax. spearc > D. spartelen.) 1. A small particle 
of fire or ignited substance, which is emitted from bodies 
in combustion. 2, A small shining body or transient 
lisht. 3. A small portion of any thing active. 4. A very 
small portion. 5. A brisk, showy, gay man. 6. A lover. 

ISPARE, v. i To emit particles of fire; to sparkle. 

SPARKFUL, a. Lively; brisk; gay.—Camden. 

SPZXRK'ISH, n. 1. Airy; gay. 2. Showy; well dressed ; fine. 

SPARK’LE (spërk1) n. 1. Aspark. 2 A luminous particle. 

SPARK'LE, v. i [D. spartelen.] 1. To cmit sparks ; to send 
off small ignited particles, as burning fuel, &c. 2. To glit- 
ter; as, sparkling colors. 3. To twinkle; as, sparkling 
stars. 4. To exhibit an appearance of animation; as, 
sparkling eyes. 5. To emit little bubbles, as epirituous 
liquors.—S vw. To shine; glisten ; glaro; scintillate; radi- 
ate; coruscate. 

t SPARK'LE, v. t To throw about; to scatter.—Sackville. 

SPARK’LER, n. He or that which sparkles; one whoso 
eyes sparkle.—Addison. 

SPÁRK'LET, n. A small epark.— Cotton. 

t SPARK’LULNESS, n. Vivacity.—Aubrey. 

SPXARK'LING, per. ora. Emitting sparks; glittering; lively. 

SPARK'LING-LY, adv. With twinkling or vivid brilliancy. 

SPÁRRK'LING-NESS, x. Vivid and twinkling lustre. 

SPAR'LING, n. A smelt.—Ootgrave. 

SPA'ROID, a. (L. sparus, and Gr. edos.) Like the gilt-head , 
belonging to that family of spinous-finned fishes which in- 
cludes the gilt head and sea-bream.—Brande. 

SPAR'RING, n. Prelusive strokes in boxing, &c. 2. Slight 
or prelusive contention in debate, &c. 

SPARROW, n. (Sax. speara.] The name of several small 
conic-billed birds which feed on insects and secda. The 
house-sparrow of Europe is noted for its familiarity and 
even Impudence, its voracity and fecundity. 

SPAR'ROW-GRÁSS, n. A corruption of asparagus. 

SPAR’ROW-HAWK, 2 n. (Sax. spearhafoc.) A small species 

SPAR'HAWK, $ of short-winged hawk, the falco 
nisus. The name is popularly applied to all those falcons 
whose tarsi are high and scutellated. 

SPAR ROW-BILL, n. A small nail; a cast iron shoe nail. 
See SPARABLE. 

SPARRY, a. (from spar.) Resembling spar, or consisting 
of spar; having a confused crystalline structure ; spathose. 
—Sparry tron, carbonate of iron, or spathic iron.— Dana. 

SPARSE (spürs), a. (L. sparsus, from spargo.) 1. Thinly 
scattered; set or planted here and there.—2 In botany, 
not opposite, not alternate, nor in any apparent regular 
order.— Martyn. 

t SPARSE (spürs), v. . To disperse.—Spenser. 

SPXRSED (spürst) a. Scattered.— Lee. 

SPÁARS'ED-L Y, adv. In a scattered manner.—Evelyn. 

SPARSEWESS, n. Thinness; scattered stato; as, sparse- 
ness of gp coe mcd 4 vol. ii, 70. 

SPARTAN, a. Pertaining to ancient Sparta ; hence, hardy , 
undaunted. 

SPASM, n. i us) An abnormal, sudden, and more 
or less violent, but brief contraction of one or more mus- 
cles o1 muscular fibres. Spasm is either clonic or tonic, 
which sce. 

SPAS-MOD/IE, a. (Gr. cxacyos and rios š Fr. spasmodique.) 
Relating to spasm; consisting in spasm. 

SPAS-MOD'IE, n. A medicine good for removing spasm. 

SPASTIE, a. (Gr. oxasrixog.] Relating to spasm. (4 term 
preferable to ic. 

SPAS-TICT.TY, n. 1. A state of spasm. 2. The tendency 
to, or capability of suffering zpasm. 

SPAT, pret. of spit, but nearly obsolete. 

SPAT, ^. l The young of shellfish. 2 A blow.— Halli- 
well Hence, 3. A petty combat; a little quae or dis- 
sension; [a vulgar use of the word in New England.) 

SPA-TAN^GUS, n. A genus of pedicellate echinodermatous 
animals. š 

SPATCH'€O€K, n. [dispatch] A fowl killed and imme- 

diately broiled for some sudden occasion.— Halliwell 

SPA'THA, n. [L. spatia. | In botany, the calyx of a spadix 

SPATHE, i opening or bursting longitudinally, in form of 
a sheath. 
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SERE CEOUS, a. Having that sort of calyx called a 
epatha, 

SPÁTHIe,a. (G. spath.] Flinted or lamellar. —Spathic iron, 
an orc of iron ; foliated carbouate of iron.— Dana. 

SPATH'I-FORM, a. Reecmbling spar in form. 

SPATIVOSE, 2a. 1. In botany, baving that sort of calyx 

SPATH'OUs, § called spatha—2. In mineralogy, having 
the characters of spar; sparry.— Dana. 

SPATHY-LATE, a. Sce SPATULATE. 

1 SPA'TIATE, v. i [t spatior.] To rove; to ramble. 

SPATTER, v. t. 1. To scatter a liquid substance on ; to 
sprinkle with water or any Huid, or with any moist and 
dirty matter.—2. Figuratirely, to asperse ; to dcfame. 3. 
To throw out any thing otlensive.—Shak.; [obs.] 4. To 
scatter about. 

SPATTER, r.i To throw out of the mouth in a scattered 
manner; to sputter.— Milton. See SPUTTER. 

SPATTER-DASH-ES, n. pl. [spatter and dash.) Coverings 
for the legs to kecp them clean from water and mud. 

SPATTERED, pp. 1. Sprinkled or fouled by some liquid 
or dirty substance. 2. Aspersed. 


SPATTER-ING, ppr. 1. Sprinkling with moist or foul mat- 
ter. 2. Aspersing. 
tSPATTLE,n. Spittle.—-Bale. 


SPAT'TLING-POP'PY, n. An herb, silene inflata. 

SPAT'€-LA, à) n. (L. spathula, spatha.) A slice; an apothe- 

SPAT'TLE, $ caries’ instrument for spreading plasters, &c. 

SPAT'U-LATE, a. [L. spathula.) In natural history, shaped 
like a spatula or battledore ; elliptical, with the upper end 
obtusc, and the lower end very much attenuated. —Lindley. 

SPAVIN, n. (It. spavenio.) A swelling in or near some of 
the joints of a horse, by which lameness is produced.— 
Farm. Encyc. 

SPAVINED, a Affected with spavin.—Goldsmith. 

BSPAW,n. Se Spa. 

SPAWL, v. į (G. speichel.] To throw saliva from the mouth 
in a scattering form ; to disperse spittle in a careless, dirty 
manner. 

SPAWL, n. 1. Saliva or spittle thrown out carelessly. 2 
A fragment of stone. 

SERV wasa prr. Throwing spittle carelessly from the 
mouth. 

SPAWL/'ING, n. Saliva thrown out carelesaly. 

SPAWN, n. 1. The eggs of fish or frogs, when ejected. 2. 
Any product or offspring; [an expression of commu 
In English gardening, the buds or branches produced from 
unde und stems; also, the white fibrous matter form- 
ing the matrix from which fungi are produced.— P. š 

SPAWN, v. t. To produce or deposit, as fishes do their 
eggs. 2 To bring forth; to generate; [in contempt.) 

SPAWN, v. i 1. To deposit eggs, as fish or frogs. 2 To 
issue, as offspring ; (in comen J- lode, 

Br AW XED; pp. Produced or deposited, as the eggs of fish 
or 8. 

SPAWN’ ER, n. The female fish.— Walton. 

RPAY (spå), v. t. [W. yspazu ; L. spado.) To cut in to the 
womb of the female of a beast and extirpate the ovaries, 
in order to produce barrenness and promote fattening. 

SPAYED (spade), pp. Having the ovaries extirpated. 

SPAYTING, Extirpating the ovaries. 

SPEAK, v. 1.; pret. spoke [spake, nearly obs.]; pp. spoke, 
spoken. (Sax. spacan, specan.) 1. To utter words or artic- 
ulate sounds, as human beings; to express thoughts by 
words. 2 To utter a speech, discourse, or harangue; to 
utter thoughts in & public assembly. 3. To express opin- 
lons; to dispute. 4. To make mention of. Š. To give 
sound.—SrvN. To say; tell; talk; converse, discourse; 
articulate; pronounce. 

SPEAK, v. t. 1. To utter with the mouth; to pronounce; 
to utter articulately, as human beings. 2. To declare; to 
proclaim; to celebrate. 3. T talk or converse in; to 
utter or pronounce, as in conversation. 4. To address; to 
accost. 5. To exhibit; to make known. 6. To express 
ellently or by signs. 7. To communicate.— To speak a 

ship, to hail and speak to her captain or commander. 

BPÉAK'A-BLE, a, 1. That can be spoken. 2. Having the 
power of speech.— Milton. 

SPEAKER, n. 1. One who speaks, in whatever manner. 
2. One who proclaims or celebrates. 3. One who utters or 
pronounce a discourse; usually, one who utters a speech 

public. 4. The person who presides in a deliberative aa- 
sembly, preserving order and regulating the debates. 

SPZAK’ER-SHIP, w. The office of spcaker. 

SPZAK‘ING, ppr. Uttering words; discoursing: talking. 

SPEAK'ING, n. 1. The act of uttering words; discourse.— 
9. In colleges, public declamation. 

SPZAKTNG-TRUMP'ET, n. A trumpet by which the sound 
of the human voice may be propagated to a great distance. 

SPEAR, n. (Sax. speare, spere; D, G. speer.) 1. A long, 
pointed weapon, used in war and hunting by thrusting or 
throwing; a lance. 2. A sharp-pointed instrumcnt with 
barbe, used for stabbing fish and other animals 3. A 
shoot, as of grass; usually spire. 
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SPEAR, v.t. [o pierce with a spear; to kill with a spear 

SPEAR, v. £ To shoot iuto a long stem. See SPIRE. 

SP£AR'-FOOT, n. The far foot behind; used of a horse 

SPEAR'-GRÁSS, n. 1. A long, stiff grass. Shak.—In New 
England, this r.ame is given to a species of poa, a large, 
sinootb-stalkcd meadow grass. 

SPEAR'-THIS-TLE (speer-this-T) n. A plant. 

SPEAR’-WORT (speer-wurt) n. A plant of the genus 
ranunculus. 

SPEARED, pp. Pierced or killed with a spear. 

SPEARING, ppr. 1. Piercing or killing with a spear. 2 
Shooting into a long stem. 

SPEAR’MAN, s. One who is armed with a spear. 

SPEAR'MINT, m. A plant, mentha viridis, a species of mint 

SPECHT, 22. A woodpecker.—Sherwood. [Not in use, or 

SPEIGHT, § local.) < 

SPÉ'CIAL (spesh'aD, a. (Fr., It. speziale; Sp. especial; L. 
specialis.) 1. Designating a species or sort. 2 Particular; 
peculiar; noting something more than ordinary. 3. Ap- 
propriate ; designed for a particular purpose. 4. Confined 
to some particular class of subjects; as, a special diction- 
ary, like onc of medicine or law. 5. Extraordinary; un- 
common. 6. Chief in excellence.— Special pleading, the 
allegation of special or new matter, as distinguished from 
a direct denial of the matter alleged on the opposite side. 
Bouvier.— Special verdict, one in which the facts of the case 
are found by the jury, and the law is submitted to the 
judges. Bouvier.—Special grace, the renewing nnd sancti- 
fying influences of the Holy Spirit, as distinguished from 
ous grace, which only awakcns and convicts.— Ed 
wards. 

t SPE*CIAL (spesh'al), n. A particular.—Hammond. 

t SPE"CIAL-IZE, v. t. To mention specially.—Sheldon. 

SPE"CIAL-LY (spesh'alle), adv. 1. Particularly; in a man- 
ner beyond what is common, or out of the ordinary course. 
2. For a particular purpose. 3. Chiefly ; specially. 

SPR"CIAL-TY (spesh'al-ty), n. 1. Particularity ; [little used.) 
2. A particular or peculiar case; [little used.] 3. A spe- 
cial contract; an obligation or bond; the evidence of a 
debt by deed or instrument under seaL— Blackstone. 

SP£'CIE (spé’shy), n. Coin; copper, silver, or gold coined 
and used as a circulating medium of commerce. 

SPE'CIES (spe'shéz), n. [L.] 1. In scientific classification, a 
group of such individuals as have an essential identity in 
all qualities proceeding from their ultimate constitution or 
nature.—In zoology and botany the species are capable of 
uniform, invariable, and permanent continuance by natural 

ropagation. A species may include many varieties.—2. In 
ag1c, a special idea, co ding to the specific distine- 
tions of things in nature. Sort; kind. 4. Appearance 
to the senses; visible or sensible representation; [litle 
used.) 5. Representation to the mind; [little used.] 6. 
Show ; visible exhibition; [obs.] 7. Coin, or coined silver 
and gold, used as a i capoun og medium. Bpi apas Un 
armacy, a simple; a component part oi a compou 
Pier 9. The old pharmaceutical term for powders. 
SPE-CIFI€, Na. [Fr. specifique; It. specifico? 1. That 
ie pd IO Ala $ Mee thing of the species Ar 
; designatin e ar property or properties of a 
thing, which condo [ta cles, and distin ish it from 
other things.—92. That specities or particulanzes: definite 
or particular ; as, specific stetement. —3. In snei«cine, curing 
disease upon some principle peculiar to the supposed spe- 
cific, a principle not common to two or more remedies ; or 
infallibly curing all cases of certain diseases to which the 
specific is deemed appropriute.—Specific gravity, see GRAY 
ITY.— The specific name, in botany, is the one placed after 
the name of the genus, to distinguish the species. This 
was formerly called the trivial name, while ific name 
was applied to the distinguishing characters of the species 
expressed in not more than twelve words. 

SPE-CIF1€, 2. In medicine, 1. A remedy that cures diseases 
upon some principle peculiar to itself, and not common to 
any two or more remedies. 2. A remedy which infallibly 
cures all cases of certain diseases to which it is deemed 
appropriate. 

SPE-CIFI€-AL-LY, adv. 1. So as to constitute a species; 
according to the nature of the species. 2. Particularity ; 

efinitely. 

SPE-CIFI€-ATE, v. t. [L. species and facio.) To show, 
mark, or designate the species, or tbe distinguishing par- 
ticulars of a thing; to pea. 

SPEC-I-FI-OATION, n. 1. The act of determining by a 

mark or limit; notation of limits. 2. The act of "pec 
ing; designation of particulars; particular mention. 
A written statemcnt containing a minute description or 
enumeration of particulars, as of charges against a public 
officer, or the terms of a contract, &c. 4. Article or thing 
specified. Š 

SPE-CIFIC-NESS, n. Particular mark of distinction.—An 
not. on Glanville. 

SPECT.FIED, pp. ora. Particularized ; specially named. 

SPECT.FT, v. t. (Fr. specifier ; It. specificare.) To mention 
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or name, as a particular thing; to designate in words, so | SPECU-LA-TIVE, a. (Fr. speculatif ; It specclatiro.] a. 


as to distinguish a thing from cvcry other. 

SPEC1-FY-ING, ppr. Naning or dcaignating particularly. 

SPECT-MEN, n. (L.1 A sample; a part or small portion of 
any thing intended to exhibit the kind and quality of the 
whole, or of something not exhibited. 

BPE'CIOUS (spé'shus), a. (Fr. specicuz; It. specioso ; Sp. 
espicioso; L. speciosus.) 1. Pleasing to the view. 2. Ap- 
parean right; su cially fair, just, or correct; appear- 

g well at first view.—SvN. Showy; plausiblo; ostensi- 
ble ; colorable; Teasible. 

SPE'CIOUS-LY (spé'shus-le), adv. With a fair appearance; 
with show of right. 

SPE’CIOUS-NESS (sp&shus-nes), n. The state or quality 
of being specious.— Ash. 

SPECK, n. (Sax. specca.) 1. A small place in any thing 
that is discolored. 2. A very small thing.—SvN. Spot; 
stain; flaw; blemish. 

SPECK, v. ¢ To spot; to stain in spots or arona. 

8PECK'LE, x. A little spot in any thing of a different sub- 
stance or color from that of thc thing itself. 

SPECKLE, v. t. To mark with small spote of a different 
color; used chiefly in the participle passive. 

SPECK'LED, pp. or a, Marked with specks; variegated 
with spots of a different color from the ground or surface 
of the object.—Speckled bird, a term applied to one who 
differs so much frbm the company he is in as to be an ob- 
ject of suspicion or distrust. 

SPECK'LED-NESS, n. The state of being speckled. 


BPECK'LING, ppr. Marking with small spots. 


SPEIGHT, |". À woodpecker. Se Srxcur. 


SPECTA-€LE (spek'ta-kl), n. [Fr.; L. spectaculum.] 1. 
Something exhibited to view; usually, something present- 
ed to view as extraordinary; as, a public spectacle. 9. 
Any thing seen; as, a dreadful spegtacle.—3. Spectacles, in 
the Plural an optical instrument consisting of two lenses 
set in a light frame, and used to assist or correct some de- 
fect in the organs of vision.—4. Figuratively, somethin 
that aids the intellectual sight —Syn. Show; sight; exhi- 
dition ; representation; pageant. 

EPECTA-€LED, a. Furnished with spectacles.—Shak. 

BPEC-TAC€'U-LAR, a. Pertaining to shows.—Hickes. 

PPO 11 TION, n. [L. spectatio.] Regard; respect. (Lit 

use 

SPEC-TA' TOR, n. (L.; Fr. spectateur; It. spettatore.) 1. 
One who looks on; one who sees or beholds. 2. One 
personally present.—Syn. Looker-on; beholder; observ- 
er; witness. 

BPEC-TA-TO'RI-AL, a. Pertaining to the spectator, 

SPE€-TATOR-SHIP, x. The act of beholding—SAak. 2. 
Tae office or quality of a spectator.— Addison. 

SFEC-TA TRESS, i (L. s riz] A female beholder 

BPEC-TA'TRIX, or looker-on. 

SPECTER ? (epek'tur), n, (Fr. spectre; L. spectrum.) 1. An 

BPECTRE $ apparition; the appearance of a person who 
is dead; a ghost; a phantom. 2. Something made pre- 
ternaturally visiblc. 

S8PEC'TER-PEO-PL ED 2 (-pee-pld),a. Peopled with ghosts. 

BPECTRE-PEO-PL ED $ Bowring. 

SPECTRAL, a. Pertaining to a spectre ; ghostly.—Afaunder. 

RPEC'TRUM, x. (L.] 1. A visible form; an image of some- 
gr semn, continuing after the eyes are closed — Darwin. 
2. The elongated figure of the seven prismatic colors, 
formed in a dark chamber, by admitting a beam of the 
eun’s light through an opening in the window-shutter, and 
letting it fal! on a prism.—Olmsted. 

SPROU-LAR, a. (L. specularis.) 1. Having the qualities of 
a speculum or mirror; having a smooth, reflecting surface. 
2. Assisting sight; [obs] 3. Affording view. — Specular 
fron, an ore of iron occurring frequently in crystals of a 
brilliant metallic lustre; the peroxyd of iron ; also called 
oligist tron or rkombokedral tron ore.— Dana. 

SPECU-LATE, v. i [L. epeculor; Fr. speculer; It. specu- 
dare.) L To meditate; to contemplate ; to consider a sub- 
ject by turning it in the mind and viewing it in its differ- 
ent aspects and relations.—2. [n commerce, to purchase 
land, ds, stock, or other things, with the expectation 
of selling the articles at a profit. 

tSPECU-LATE, v. t. To consider attentively. 

SPE€'U-Li-TING, ppr. ora. 1. Meditating. 2. Purchasing 
with the expectation of an advance in price. 

SPEC-Y-LATION, a. 1. Examination by the eye; view; 
{litle usea.) 9. Mental view of any thing in its various 
aspects relations ; contemplation ; intellectual exam- 
ination. 3. Train of thoughts formed by meditation. 4. 
Mental scheme; theory; views of a subject not verified 
by fact or practice. 5. Power of sight; [obs.] —6. In œm- 
merce, the act or practice of buying stocks or goods, &c., in 
expectation of a rise of price and of selling them at an ad- 


vance. 
@PECU-LA-TIST, n. One who speculates or forms theo- 
ries; a speculator.—Afilner, 


Given to spcculution; contemplutive. 2. Forrned by spec- 
ulation ; thcoretical; ideal; not verificd by fact, experi- 
ment, or practice. 3. Pertaining to vicw. 4. Pertaining 
to speculation in land, stocks, goods, &c. 

SPE -LA-TIVE-LY, adv. 1. In contemplation ; with med. 
itation. 2. Ideally; thcorctically ; in theory only, not in 
practice. 3. In the way of speculation in land, goods, &e. 

SPECU-LA-TIVE-NESS, n. e state of being speculative, 
or of consisting in speculation only. 

SPE€'U.LA-TOR, n. 1. One who spcculatcs or forms the- 
ories. 2. An observer; a contemplator. 3. A spy; a 
watchcr.—4. In commerce, one who buys goods, land, or 
other things, with the expectation of a riss of price, and 
of deriving profit from such advance. 

SPE€'U.LA-TO-RY, a. 1. Exercising speculation.—John. 
son. 2. Intended or adapted for viewing or espying.— 
Warton. 

SPE€'U.LUM, 2. (L.] 1. A mirror or looking-glass. 2. A 
mirror employed in optical instrumenta, in which the re- 
fracting surface is formed of a metallic alloy.—3. In sur- 
gery, an instrument for dilating and keeping open certain 
parts of the body. 

SPED, pret. and pp. of speed. 

SPEECH, n. (Sax. spec.) 1. The faculty of uttering artica 
late sounds or words, as in human beings; thc faculty of 
expressing thoughts by words or articulate sounds. 2. 
Language; words as expressing ideas. 3. A particu.ar 
language, as distinct from others. 4. That which is spok- 
en; words uttered in connection and expressing thou ghta. 
5. Talk; mention; common saying. 6. Formal discourse 
in public; oration; address; harangue. 7. Any declara- 
tion of thoughts. 

SPEECH, v. íi To make a speech; to harangue. (Rare) 

SPEECH'-MAK.ER, n. One who makes speeches; one 
who speaks much in a public assembly. 

SPEECH'-FIED, Harangued. 

SPEECHT.FÉf, v. š To make a speech ; to harangue. The 
noun, speechifcation, is somctimes used, but, like speecAtfy, 
rather as a term of sport or derision. 

SPEECHT.F*-ING, ppr. Haranguing. 

SPEECHING, n. e act of making a s h.— Moore. 

SPEECH'LESS, a. 1. Destitute or deprived of the Bey 
of speech. 2. Not speaking for a time.—Syn. Dumb; si- 
lent; mute. 

SPEECH'LESS-NESS, ». The state of being speechless; 


SPEED s Lr pret and pp. sped, speeded. [Sax. spedia 

, v. Š; pret and pp. s 5, . (Sax. spedian, 

n; D. aroetan] 1. Bo make haste; to move with 
celerity. 2. To have success; to prosper; to succeed 
that is, to advance in one's enterprise. 3. To have any 
conditien, good or ill; to fare. 

SPEED, v. t. 1. To send away in haste. 2. To putin quiek 
motion. 3. To hasten to a conclusion; to execute; to 
dispatch. 4. To assist; to help forward; to hasten. 5. 
To pr r; to cause to succeed. 6. To furnish in haste 
7. To kill; to ruin; to destroy.—Syn. To dispatch ; hast- 
en; accelerate ; hurry. 

SPEED, 2. 1. Rapidity of motion ; [applied to animals.) 2 
Rapidity of execution or performance. 3. Rapid race. 4. 
Success; prosperity in an undertaking ; favorable issue, 
that is, advance to the desired end.—Syn. Swiftness; ce- 
lerity ; quickness ; haste ; dispatch ; expedition ; hurry ; 
acceleration. 

SPEED'FUL, a. 1. Serviceable; uscfuL—JViclife; (obs.) 
2. Full of speed; hasty. 

SPEED'-L Y, adv. Quickly; with haste, in a short time. 

SPEEDT.NESS, 2. The quer o being speedy ; quick. 
ness; celerity; haste; dispatc : 

SPEED'WELL, n. An herb of the genus veronica, one ye 
cies of which has been much recommended in Sw 
and Germany as a substitute for tea.— Loudon. 

SPEEDY, a. 1. Quick; swift; nimble; hasty; rapid in 
motion. 2. Quick in performance ; not dilatory or slow 

SPEER, v. t. See SPERE. 

To stab. 


* SPEET, v. t. (D. speeten.) 

s o: (spëte), n. A woodpecker. [Not ín use, or on] 

SPEISS, n. The mineral copper nickel, consisting of nic 
and arsenic.— Ure. 

SPELK, x. (Sax. spelc.] A splinter; a small stick or rod 
used in thatching—Grose. [Local. 

SPELL, x. (Sax. spel or spell, a story.) 1. A story; a tale. 
—Chaucer ; [obs.| 2. A charm consisting of somc wo 
of occult power.—3. Among seamen, a turn of work; re- 
lief; turn of duty; as, take a spell at thc pump.—4. In 
New England, a short time; a little time; the continu. 
ance of any kind of weather; [used among seamen, Red 
elegant. š A turn of gratuitous labor, sometunes ao 
companied with presents; [New England.) ` 

SPELL, v. t.; pret. and pp. spelled or spelt. (Sax. ot with 
spelligan.] 1. To tell or name the letters of a wor, wae 
a proper division of syllables. 2 To write WP pi 
the proper letters; to form words by corroct o ography. 
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3. To take another's place or turn temporarily in any la- 
bor or service; to relicve; [wsed by seamen and in Nao 
England.) 4. To charm. 5. To read; to discover by 
characters or marks: with owt. 6 To wll; to relato; to 
teach; (obs. 

SPELL, v. íi, To form words with the propcer letters, either 
in readiug or writing. 2 To read.—Milton. 

BPELL'-BOUND,a. Arrested or locked up by a epell. 

SPELL'-LAND, mg. A land of spells or charms. — Ars. 


Butler. 
aoe 1 pret. and pp. of spell. 
RPELL'ER, a. One who spells; one skilled in spelling. 
SPELLING, ppr. 1. Naming the letters of a word. 2. Tak- 


ing anothcr's turn. 


SPELL'ING, m. 1. The act of naming the letters of a word. - 


2 Drac Y: the manncr of forming words with letters. 

SPELL‘ING-BOOK, ^. A book for teaching children to 
spell aud read. 

SPELT, v. (Sax., D. spelte; G. epee) A epecies of grain, 
the triticum apelta, much cultivated for food in Germany ; 

o! also, pal eq 
S , t. t. (G. spalten; Dan. spilder.] To split. 

SPEL'TER, n. [G. D. spiauter.) A £ onere name of 
zinc, commonly somewhat impure.— Brande. 

tSPENCE (epens), n. (Old Fr. dispense.) A buttery; a 
larder; a place where provisions are kept.— Chaucer. ` 

SPEN'CER, n. 1. One who has the care of the spence or 
buttery; [obs.] 2. A short over-jacket worn by men or 
women.—J. Among seamen, a fore-and-aft sail, set abaft 
the fore and main masts; a try-sail.— Totten. 

SPEND, v. t. ; pret. and pp. spent. (Sax. spendan ; Sw. 
spendera ; It. spendere.) 1. To lay out; to dispose of; to 
p with. 2. To consume; to waste; to squander. 3. 

o consume; toexhaust. 4. To bestow for any purpose. 
5. To effuse ; [little used.) 6. To pass, as time; to suffer 
to pass away. 7. To lay out; to exert or to wastc. 8. 
To exhaust of force; to waste; to wear away. 9. Toex- 
haust of strength ; to harass ; to fatigue. 

SPEND, v. í 1. To make expense; to make disposition of 
money. 2. To be lost or wasted; to vanish; to be dissi- 

ated. 3. To prove in the use. 4. To be consumed. 5. 

o be employed to any use; [unusual.) 

8PEND'ER, n. One who spends; also, a prodigal. 

SPENDTNG, ppr. Laying out; consuming; wasting; ex- 
hausting. 

SPEND'ING, n. "The act of laying out or expending. 

SPEND'THRIFT, n. One who spends money improvident- 
TL a prodigal ; one who lavishes his estate. 

SPENT, pret. and pp. or a. from Exhausted; de- 

rived of its original force or peculiar qualities ; as, spent 

ps: so a spent ball is one which may still injure, but can 
not penetrate any hard object. 

SPER, v.t. Toshutin; support; inclose.—SAkak. Spelled, 


also, sperr. 

t SPE'RA-BLE, a. [L. sperabilis.] That may be hoped. 

t SPE’RATE, a. [L. speratus.) Hoped not to be irrecoverable. 

SPERE, v.t. To ask; toinquire.—Halliwell, (Used in Scot- 
land and the north of England.) 

SPERED, pp. Asked; inquired. 

SPERM, n. [Fr. sperme; L. sperma.) 1. Animal seed ; that 
by which the species is propagated. 2. Spermaceti, which 
sce. 3. Spawn of fishes or frogs. 

SPERM'-OIL, n. Oil obtained from the cachalot, or sperm- 
aceti whale. 

SPERM-A-CE'TY, n. [L. sperma and cetus.) A fatty matter 
obtained chiefly from the head of the cachalot, or sperma- 
ceti whale. When separated trom the oil and purified, it 
becomes a white, semi-transparent, brittle, lamellar, crys- 
talline mass, much used for making candles.— Ure.— P. Cyc. 

SPERM-A-CETI-WHALE, ? n. The cachalot, or species of 

SPERM-WHZiLE, 5 whale of the genus physeter, 
(Linn.), from which spermaceti is obtained. 

SPERN’A-PHORE, n. In botany, that part of the ovary 
from which thc ovules arise; the placenta. 

SPERM-ATI€, a. 1. Consisting of sced; seminal 2 Per- 
taining to the semen, or conveying it.—Ray. 

1 BPERM'A-TTZE, v. £ To yicld seed.— Brown. 

SPERM-AT'O-CELE, n. (Gr. excpya and xn)n.] A swelling 
of the spermatic vessels, or vessels of the testicles. 

BPERN.A-TO-ZUY A, n. pl. (Gr. oxcpfa and (wov.] Minute 
particles in the spermatic fluid of animals resembling cer- 
tain infusoria.—Journ. of Science. 

SPERN'O-DERM, n. (Gr. excpua and ceppa.) In botany, 
the whole integuments of a srcd in the aggregate.— Lindley. 

BPERM-OL'O-61I8T, x. (Gr. 2w¿pyoÀoyor ] Gne who treats 
of sceds.— Dict. 

t BPERSE, v. t. To dispersc.— Spenser. 

tSPET, v. t. To spit; to throw out. 

I SPET, n. Spittle, or a flow. 

8PEW (spd), v. t. [Sax. spücan ; D. spuwen ; L. spuo.) 1. 
To vomit; to puke; to eject from the stomach. 2. To 
eject; to cast forth. 3. To cast out with abhorrence. 
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SPEW (spa). v. & To vomit; to discharge the cunteuts os 
the stoinach.— Ben Jonson. 

RPEW ED (spade), pp. Vomited; ejected. 

SPEW’ER, n. One who spews. 

t SPEW'I-NESS, n. Moistness; dampness.—Gauden. 

SPEW'ING, ppr. Vomiting; cjecting from the stomach. 

SPEW"ING, n. The act of vomiting. 

SPEW'"Y (spü'e), a. Wet; foggy.—Mortimer. (Local. 

SPHAC'E-LATE (sfas'elüte), v. £ 1. To mortify; to be- 
come gangrenous, as flesh. 2. To decay or become cari 
ous, as a bone. 

SPHAC’E-LATE, v.t. To affect with gangrene. 

ss iskaq ana, pp.ora. Affected with gangrene; mor 
tified. 

SPHAC-E-LA'TION, n. The process of becoming or mak. 
ing gangrenous; rmortification.—AMed. Repos. 

SPHAC'E-LUS, n. (Gr. pal ag 1. In medicine and sur- 
gery, gaugrene; mortification of the flesh of a living ani- 
mal. 2. Death of a bone. 

SPHAG'NOUS (sfag/nus), a. [sphagnum, bog-inoss, Linn.) 
Pertaining to bog-moss ; mossy.— Bigelow. 

SPHENE (sféne), n. (Gr. onv, a wedge.) A mineral com- 

sed of silicic acid, titanic acid, and lime. Its colors are 
Fan yellow, green, gray. brown, and black. It is found 
amorphous and in crystals whose primary form is an ob: 

ligus rhombic prism. š 

SPHE'NOID, - (Gr. hss ànd tiĝos.) Resembling a 

SPHE-NOID'AL, wedge.—The sphenoid bone is the pte 
rygoid bone of the basis of the skull. 

SPHERE (sfeer), n. (Fr.; L. sphera; Gr. odatpa; It. sfera.] 
1. In geometry, a solid body contained under a single sur- 
face, which in every part is equally distant from a point 
called its center. 2. An orb or globe of the mundane sys 
tem. 3. An orbicular body, or a circular figure represent- 
ing the earth or apparent heavens. 4. Circuit of motion ; 
revolution; orbit. 5. The concave or vast orbicular ex- 
panse in which the heavenly orbs appear. 6. Circuit of 
action, knowledge, or influence ; compass; province; em- 
ployment. 7. Rank; order of society.—4 right sphere, in 
astronomy and geography, is a sphere whose poles are in 
the horizon; a l sphere, one whose poles are in the 
zenith and nadir; an obligue sphere. one in any other posi- 
tion.— 4rmillary sphere, see ARMILLARY. 

SPHERE, v. t. 1. To place in a sphere; (unusual) 2. To 
form into roundness.— Milton. 

SPHERE-BORN, a. Born amoung the spheres.— Milton. 

SPHERE-DE-SCENDED, a. Descended from the spheres, 

SPHERE'-MEL'O-DY, n. Melody of the spheres.— Carlyle. 

SE HERE MUSIS, n. The music or harmony of the spheres. 

SPHER ED (sférd), 

SPHERTE, ta. Ti sferico; Fr. spherique; L. sphericus.] 

SPHER'[€-AL, § 1. Globular; orbicular; having a surface 
in every part equally distant from the center. 2. Plancta- 

; relating to the orbs of the plancts.— Spherical angle, 
the angle formed on the surface of a sphere by the arcs of 
two great circles.—Spherical triangle, a figure on the sur- 
face of a sphere bounded by the arcs of three great circles 
which intersect each other.—Spherical geometry, the doc- 
trine of the sphere ; particularly, of the circles described 
on its surface.— SpAericol trigonometry, the resolution and 
calculation of the sides and angles of spherical triangles. 


Placed in a sphere. 


Hutton. — ezcess, in trigonometry, the suin by 

which the three angles of any triangle on the surface of a 

sphere or spheroid exceed two right angles.— Brande. 
SPHER'I€-AL-LY, adv. In the form of a sphere. 


SPHER1€-AL-NESS, 22. The state or quality of being or- 
SPHE-RICT.TY, $ bicular or spherical; roundness. 
SPHER1-€LE (sfer'e-kD, n. A small sphere. 

SPHER'T€S, n. The doctrine of the sphere; spherical ge- 
ometry. 

SPH£'ROID, n. (Gr. e$a«pa and ecdos.)_ A body or figure 
approaching to a ipee: but not perfectly spherical. A 
spheroid may be oblate or prolate, which sec. 

SPHE-ROII'AL (sfe-roid’-), a 1. Having the form of 

SPHE-ROID1€ a spheroid. —2 In crystallography, 

SPHE-ROIDT€-AL ) bounded by several convex faces. 

SPHE-ROIDT.TY, n. The quality of being spheroidal. 

SPHE-ROM'E-TER, n. (Gr. cda«pa and perpov.) An instru- 
ment for measuring the thickness of small bodies, the 
curvature of optical glasses, &c.— Brande. 

SPHER-O-SID'ER-TTE, n. Carbonate of iron in sphergidd 
masses, occurring in trap.— Dana. 

SPHERULE, n. (L. spherula.] A little sphere or globe. 

SPHER'U-LITE, n. A varicty of obsidian or pearl-stone. 

SPHER’Y, a. 1. Belonging to the sphere.— Milton. 2. Round 
spherical.——SAak. 

BPHIN€'TER (sfink'tur) n. (from Gr. ed«yyo.] In anato- 
my, a muscle that contracts or shuts an orifice or aper 
ture round which it is placed.— Brande. 

SPHINX (sfinks), n. (Gr. ofcy&; L.sphinz.) 1. In mythology 
a monster usually represented as haviny the body of alios 
and the face of a young woman; also in various other 
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forms. The Grecian sphinx is said to have proposed a 
mysterious riddle to every one who eme by her dwell- 
ing near Thebes, and to have killed all who could not 
solve it—2. In extomology, a genus of encore insccta, 
the species of which are commonly callcd kawk-moths. 

BPHRAÓG'IDE, n. A specics of ochreous clay ;. Lcmnian 
earth. 

SPHRA-GISTIES, n. (Gr. ogpayrs, a seal.) “he scicnce of 
scals, thcir history, age, distinctions; a branch of diplo- 
matics.— Brande. | 

BPHYG-MON'E-TER, n. (Gr. aguypos, pulse, and ycrpoy.) 
An instruincnt for exposing to the eyo the action of the 

ulse, the strength of which it measures. 

ISPYAL, n. A spy; a scout.— Bacon. 

BPY€ATE, a. [L. spicatus.) Having a spike or ear. 

SP1€-€4A'TO. [It] In music, a term indicating that every 
note is to have its distinct sound; much like staccato.— 
Brande. 

SPICE, n. [Fr. epice; It. spezie; Sp. especia.) 1. A vegeta- 
ble production, ant or aromatic to the smell, and pun- 
gent to the taste. A small quantity ; somcthing that en- 
riches or altcrs the quality of a thing in a small degree. 
3. (Fr. espece.) A sample. 

SPICE, v. t. 1. To scason with spice; to mix aromatic sub- 
stances with, 9. To tincture. 3. To render nice; to sea- 
son with scruples. 

BPICE-WOOD. n. The Laurus benzoin, an American shrub, 
called, also, wild-allspice and benjwnin-tree.— Farm. Enc. 

SPICED (spist), pp. or a. Seasoned with spice. 

BPICER, m 1. One who seasons with spice. 2. One who 
deals in spice.— Camden. I 

BPFCER-Y, w. (Fr. epicerics.] 1. Spices in general; fragrant 
and aromatic vegctable substances used in seasoning. 2. 
A repository of spices. . 

BPICI.NESS, n. Quality of being spicy. 

BPIC'ING, Reasoning with spicc. 

BPICK AND SPAN. Bright; shining.—Hudibras. 

BPICR'NEL, 2”. The herb maldmony or bcar-wort, meum 

BPIG'NEL, § athamanticum, which, when eaten by cows, 
givea the same flavor to the milk and butter as that of 
eckab-ziege cheese. 

ISPI-COST-TY, n. (L. spica.) Tbe state of having or being 
full of ears, like corn.—Di 

Sree LAR, a. [L. spiculum.] Resembling a dart; having 
sha inta. 

E£PI€U-LATE, v. t. [L. spiculo.) To sharpen to a point. 

BPICULE, n. A minute, slender granule or point. 

EPIC'U-LI-FORM, a. Having the form of a epicule. 

SPI€-U-LIG EN-OUS, a. Containing spicules. 

SPICY, a. 1. Producing spice; abounding with spice. 2. 
Having the qualities of spice; fragrant; aromatic. 

SPIDER, n. 1. A kitchen utensil somewhat resembling a 
spider. 2. A trevet to support a vessel over afire. 3. The 
common name of the animals of the family araneide and 
class arachnida, some of which are remarkable for spin- 
ning webs for taking their prey. 

BPITDER-CATCH-ER, x. A bird so called. 

SPIDER-LIKE, a. Resembling a spider.— S&ak. 

SPIDER-WORT, n. A plant of the genus anchericum, or 
of the genus tradescantia. 

BPIG'NEL. See SPICKNEL. 

SPIG'OT, n. (VV. yspigawd.] A pin or peg used to stop a 
faucet, or to stop a small hole in a cask of liquor.— Swift. 

SPIKE, n. (W. yspig; D. spyk, spyker; G. speicke; Dan. 
spiger ; Sw. spik; L. spica.) 1. A large nail; always, in 
America, applied to a nail or pin of metal. 2. An ear of 
corn or grain. 3. A shoot. 4. [L. spica.) In botany, a spe- 
cies of inflorescence in which the flowers are sessile along 
8 common axis, as in the plantago, or common plantain. 

SPIKE, n. A species of lavender.—Hill. 

SPIKE, v. t. 1. To fasten with spikes, or long and large 
nails. 2. To set with spikes. 3. To stop the vent with a 
spike, nail, &c.; as, to spike a cannon. 

SPIKE-LAV/EN-DER, n Common lavender, lavandula 


ica. 

SPIKED (spikt), pp. Furnished with spikcs, as corn; fas- 
tened with spikes; stopped with spikes. 

SPIKE'LET, n. In botany, a small spike making a part of a 

d onc. 

t SPIKE'NARD (spik'nard), n. [L. spica nardi] A popular 
name of man different plants having an aromatic odor ; 
in the United States, of aralia racemosa ; in England, of an- 
dropogon nardus of India, of caleriana spica, and of sever- 
al species of baccharis, conyza, &c. 

SPIK'ING, ppr. Fastening with spikes. 

SPIK' Y, a. Having a sharp point—Dyer. 

SPILF, n. (D. spil; G. spule; Ir. spile.) 1. A small peg or 
wooden pin, used to stop a holc. 2. A stake driven into 
the ground to protect a bank, form wharfs, abutments, &c. 

SPILL, n. [a different orthography of spile.) 1. A small peg 
or pin for stopping a cask. 2. À little bar or pin of iron. 
3. A little sum of money ; (obs. 

BPILL, v. t. ; pret. and pp. spilled or spilt. (Sax. spillan; 
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D., G. spillen.] 1. To suffer to fall or run out of a vessei, 
to lose or sufler to be scattered, as iquids, suud, &c. Spill 
differs from pour in expressing accidentul loss; a loss or 
waste not designed, or contrary to purposc. 2. To suffer 
to bc shed. 3. To causc to flow out or lose; to slicd, as 
blood. 4. To mischicf; to dcstroy ; [obs.) 5. To throw 
away.—6. In seamen's language, to dislodge the wind out 
of the cavity or belly of a sail in order to reef or furl it— 
‘Otten. 

SPILL, v. i. 1. To waste; to be prodigal; [obs.] 2 To be 
shed ; to be suffered to fall, be lost, or wastcd.— Watts. 

SPILLED, pp. Sutlered to fall, as liquids; shed. 

SPILL'ER, n. 1. One who spills or sheds. 2. A kind of 
fishing-line — Carew. 

SPILLING, ppr. Suffering to fall or run out, as liquids, 
UK. 

SPILLING-LINESG, n. pl. In a ship, ropes for furling more 
conveniently the square-sails.— Mar. Dict. 

SPILT, pret. and pp. of spill. 

t SPILTH, n. [from spill.) Any thing spilt.—SAak. 

SPIN, v. t.; pret. and pp. spun. Span L not used. [Sax., 
Goth. spinwan : D., G. spinnen.) 1. To draw out and twist 
into threads, either by the, band or machincry. 2 To 
draw out tediously ; to form by a slow process or by de- 
grces: with oxt. 3. To cxtend to a great length. 4. To 
draw out; to protract; to spend by delays. 5. To whirl 
with a thread ; to turn or cause to whirl. 6. To draw out 
from the stomach in a filamcnt.—To spin kay, among sol- 
diers, to twist hay into ropes for convenicnt carriage on an 
expedition. 

SPIN, v. à 1. To practice spinning; to work at drawing and 
twisting threads. 2. To perform the act of drawing and 
twisting thrcads. 3. Toinove round rapidly; to whirl 4. 
To stream or issue in a thread or small current. 

SPI-NA'CEOUS, a. Denoting the plant spinach and the or» 
der to which it belongs.— Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 

SPIN'ACH 2 (spin'aje), n. (L. spinacia; It. spinace) A plant 

SPIN'AGE $ ofthe genus spinacia, whose leaves are boiled 

. for greens and used for other culinary purpoecs. 

SPINAL, a. Pertaining to the spine or back-bone. 

SPINDLE (spin'dl), n. (Sax., Dan. spindel.) 1. The pin used 
in spinning-whccls for twisting the thread, and on which 
the thread, when twisted, is wound. 2. A slender, pointed 
rod or pin on which any thing turns ; an axis or small axis. 
3. The fusee of a watch. 4. A long, slender stalk. 5. The 
iron pin or pivot on which a capstan turns. Totten.—6. 
In geometry, a solid generated by the revolution of a curve 
line about its base or double ordinate.— Brande. 

SPINDLE, v. i. To shoot or grow in a long, slender stalk. 

SPIN'DLE-LEGS, n. A tall, slender person. [Jn con- 


SPINDLE-SHANKS, § tempt.) 
(spin‘dl-shankt), a. Having long, 


SPIN'DLE-SHANKE 
slender Hon 

SPINDLE-SHAPED (spin'dl-shüápt), a. Having the shape 
of a spindle; fusiform.— Martyn. 

SPINDLE-TREE, n. A shrub, of the genus exonymus, 
whose fine, hard-grained wood was uscd for spindles and 
skewers.— Loudon. 

SPINDLE-WORM, n. The popar name of the caterpillar, 
a epic opteroue insect, which injures the maize in New 
England. 

SPIN'DLING, ppr. or a. Tall and slender; shooting into a 
small, tall stalk.—Ash. 

SPINE, ^. [L. It. spina; Fr. epine.] 1. The back-bone of 
an:animal 2. The shin of the leg. 3. A thorn; a sharp 
process from the woody part of a plant.—4. In zoology, a 
thin, pointed spike, as in fishes.—5. Sometimes, a ridge. 

SPINEL, Yn. (It. spinella.] A very hard mincral, oc- 

SPY-NELLE’,§ curring in octahedrona, consisting of alu- 
mina and magncsia, When of a red or ruby color, it con- 
Fito the gem spinel-ruby, or common ruby of jewelry. 
— ma. 

SPY-NELL’ANE, n. The same with the mineral Hauyne. 

SPI-NES'CENT, a. Becoming hard and thorny. 

SPINET, n. (It spinerta.] An instrument of music resem 
bling a harpsichord, but smaller; a virginal; a clavichord. 

t SPTNET, n. (L. spinetum.] A small wood, or place where 
briars and thorns grow.— Ben Jonson. 

SPI-NIF'ER-OUS, a. [L. spina and fcro.) Producing spines; 
bearing thorns. 

SPINK, ». A bird; a finch.—Harte. 

SPIN'NER, n. 1. Onc who spins. 2. A spider. : 

SPINNER, n. In entomology, an organ with which im 

SPIN'NER.ET, $ sects form their silk or webs.— Brande. 

SPINNING, ppr. Drawing out and twisting into threads, 
drawing out; delaying. a 

SPINNING, n. 1. The act of drawing out and twisting into 
threads. 2. The act of forming webs. 

| SPIN'NING-JEN-NY, n. An engine for spinning wool or 
, cotton, in the manufacture of cloth. 

: SPINNING-WHEEL, n. A whecl for spinning. 

: SP-NOST-TY, n. The state of being spiny or thorny; crab- 
| bedness.—Glanville. 
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ERROLD fa [L. spinosus.) Full of spines; thorny. 

SPINO-ZISM, n. The form of pantheism taught by Bene- 
dict Spinoza, a Jew of Amsterdam, who maintained that 
God is not only the maker, but also the original matter of 
the universe; so that creation was only a devclopment 
of hinise!f by the Deity.—Alurdock. 

SPYNO.-ZIST, 2. A believcr in the doctrines of Spinoza. 

SPIN'STER, n. [spin aud ster.) L A woman who spins or 
whose occupation is to spin.—2. In law, the common title 
by which a woman without rank or distinction is desig- 


nated. 

SPIN'STRY, n. Thc business of spinning.— Milton. 

SPINTHERE, ^. A gres ib gray ADEST of sphene.— Ure. 

SPINULE, ». A minute spine.—Dana. 

SPIN'U-LOUS. a. Covered with minute spines. 

SPTNY, a. [trem spine) 1. Full ofepines; thorny. 2. Per- 

lexed ; dificult; troubleson:e.— Digby. 

* EPIR'A-€LE (epir'a-kl or spi'ra-kD), s. (L. spiraculum.] 1. 
A amall aperture in animal and vegetable bodies, by which 
air or other fuid is exhaled or inhaled; a small, hole, ori- 
fce, or vent; a pore; a minute passage. 2. Any emall ap- 
erture, hole, or vent. 

SPTRAL, * [ih spirale ; Fr. spiral) Winding round a cyl- 
indcr or other round body, or in a circular form, and at 
the same time rising or advancing forward ; winding like 
a screw. 

SPIRAL, n. In geometry, the name given to a class of 
curves which continually recede from a center or pole, 
while they continue to revolve about it— Brande. 

&8PIRAL-COAT-ED, a. Coated spirally.—Smith. 

SPIRAL.LY, adv. In a spiral form or direction; in the 
manner of a screw.— Ray. 

t SPI-RA'TION, n. (L. spiratio.] A breathing.— Barrow. 

SPIRE, n. (L. spira; Gr. oxepa; Sp. espira.) 1. A winding 
line, like the threads of a screw; any thing wreathed or 
contorted; a curl; a twist; a wreath 2. A body that 
shoots up to a point; a tapering body; a round pyramid 
or pyramidical body; a steeple—3. In conchology, the 
spire of univalve shells consists of all the whorls except 
the lower one, which is termed the body.—Humble. 4. 
A stalk, or blade of grass or other plant. 5. The top or 
gypermost point of a thing. 

SPIRE, v. & 1. To shoot; to shoot up pyramidically. °. 
To breathe i and 3. To sprout, as grain in malting. 

SPIRED, a. Having a spire.—Mason. 

SPT'RI-FER, n. (L. spira and fero.) The name of an extinct 
genus of mollusks, having a shell with two internal calca- 
reous spiral appendages.— Brande. 

SPIRIT, =. [Fr. ; It. spirito ; Sp. espiritu ; L. spiritus. 
L Primarily, wid: air in motion: hence, breath; (rare. 
2. Animal excitement, or the effect of it; elevation or ve- 
bemence of mind; as, the aop attacked the enemy with 
great spirit; the young man has the spirit of youth; he 
speaks or acts with it.—Spirits, in the plural, is used 
in nearly a like sense; as, the troops began to recover 
their spirits. — Swift. 3. Vigor of intellect; genius; as, 
* His wit, his beauty, and his spirit" (Butler) ; “ The noblest 
spirit or genius can not deserve enough of mankind to 
pretend to the esteem of heroic virtue."— Temple. 4. Tem- 
per; disposition of mind, habitual or tem ; as, a 
man of a generous spirit, or of a revengeful spirit; the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit. 5. The soul of man; 
the intelligent, immaterial, and immortal part of human 
beings. 6. An immaterial, intelligent substance. 7. An 
bnmeterial, intelligent being. 8. Turn of mind; temper ; 
occasional state of the mind. 9. Powers of mind distinct 
from the body. 10. Sentiment; perception. 11. Eager 
desire; disposition of mind excited and directed to a par- 
ticular object. 12 A pcrson of activity; a man of life, 
vigor, or cnterprise. 13. Persons distinguished by quali- 
ties of the mind. 14. Excitement of mind; [usually in 
the plural; as, high spirits.) 15. Life or strength of resem- 
blance ; essential qualities. 16. Something eminently 
pure and refined. 17. That which hath power or energy; 
the quality of any substance which manifests life, activity, 
or the power of strongly affecting other bodies. 18. A 
strong. pungent liquor, usually obtaincd by distillation, as 
rum, brandy, gin, whisky. 19. An apparition; a ghost. 
20. The renewed nature of insi Gab: v. 91. The influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit. Matt, xxil—Holy Spirit, the 
third person in the Trinity.—Spirit of wine, pure alcohol ; 
so called because formerly obtained only from wine.— 
Syn. Life; ardor; fire; courage; animation; cheerful. 
Deas; Yada fe enterprisc. 

SPIRIT, c. t. To animate ; to actuate, as a spirit; [rare.) | 
2. To animate with vigor; to excite; to encourage. 3. To | 
convey away rapidly and secretly, as if by the agency of 
a spirit; as, “I felt as if I bud been spirited into some cas- | 
tle of antiquity."— Willis. Hence, 4. To kidnap, or bear 
away surreptitiously: often with away. i 

£PIRÍT-LEV'EL, n. An instrument for obtaining an | 


exact horizontal line, by means of a bubble of air on [ 
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the surface of spirite of wine incloecd in a glass tube 
Buchanan, 

SPIR'T-PIERCTNG, a. Picrcing the spirit. 

SEI IT Ren CHING, a. Scarching the spirit. 

SPIR’ Ë a : ‘ 

t SPIRIT-AL-LY, adv. By means of the breath. 

SPIRIT-ED, pp. 1. Animated; encouraged ; incited. 2. « 
Animated; full of life ; full of spirit or tire.—SvN. Lively, 
vivacious; animated; ardent; active; bold; courageous 

SPIR'IT-ED-LY, adv. Ina lively manner; with spirit. 

SPIR'IT-ED-NESS, n. 1. Life; animation 2. Disposition 
or make of mind; [used in compounds. 

TEM a. Lively; full of spirit.—Asà. 

t SPIR'IT-FUL-LY, adv. In a lively manncr. 

t SPIRTT-FÜL-NESS, n. Liveliness; sprightliness. 

SPIRIT-ING, ppr. Animating; actuating; bearing away 

SPIRTT.LESS, a. 1. Destitute of spirits; wanting anima 
tion; wanting cheerfulness ; dejected; depressed. 2. Des- 
titute of vigor; wanung life, courage, or fire. 3. Having 
no breath; extinct; dead —Greenhill. 

SPYR1T-LESS-LY, odv. Without spirit; without exertion. 

SPIRIT-LESS-NESS, x. Dullness; want of life or vigor. 

SPIR-I-TÓ'SO. (It.) In music, with spirit. 

SPIR'IT-OUS, a. 1. Like spirit; refined ; defecated; pure. 
— Milton. 2, Fine; ardent; active.— Smith. 

SPIRIT-OUS-NESS, n. A refined state ; fineness and activ- 


1y or parti Pope 

SPIRTT-U-AL, a. (Pr. spirituel; It. spirituale; L. spiritual- 
is. 1. Consisting of spirit; not material; incorporeal. 
2. Mental; intellectual. 3. Not gross; refined from ex- 
ternal things; not sensual; relative to mind only 4. Not 
lay or temporal; relating to sacred things; ecclesiastical. 
5. Pertaining to spirit or to the affections; pure; holy. 
6. Pertaining to the renewed nature of man. 7. Not 
fleshly; not material. 8. Pertaining to divine things.— 

iritual court, an ecclesiastical court. 

SPIR'IT-U-AL-MIND'ED-NESS, n. The state of having 
spiritual exercises and holy affections; spirituality —Ovwen, 

SPIRTT-E-AL-ISM, n. 1. The doctrine, in opposition to the 
materialists, that all which exists is spirit or soul—that 
what is called the external world is either a succession 
of notions Mnpresed on the mind by the pan: as main- 
tained by Berkeley, or else the mere educt of the mind it- 
= as taught by Fichte.—JBrande. 2. State of being spir- 
tu : 


SPYRTT-E-AL-IST, w. 1. One who professes a regard for 
spiritual things only ; one whose employment is spiritual 
sient: 2. One who maintains the doctrine of spirit- 
ualism. 

SPYR-IT-U-AL1-TY, n. 1. Essence distinct from matter; 
immateriality. 2. Intellectual nature. 3. Spiritual nature ; 
the quality -which ts the spirit or atfections of tbe 
heart only, and the essence of true religion. 4. Spiritual 
exercises and holy affections, 5. That which belongs to 
the Church, or to a on as an ecclesiastic, or to reiigion. 
6. An ecclesiastical body.—Shak. ; [obs.) 

SPIR-IT-U-AL-LZA'TION, n. The act of spiritualizing.— 
In chemistry, the operation of extracting spirit from natu- 
ral bodies.— Encyc. 

SPIR'IT-U-AL-IZE, v. £. [Fr. spiritualiser.]) 1. To refine 
the intellect ; to V apis rom the fcculences of the world. 
9. To imbue with spirituality or life.—3. In chemistry, to 
extract spirit from natural bodies. 4. To convert to a 
spiritual meaning. 

SPIRTT-U-AL-IZ-ER, n. One who spiritualizes.— Warbwr- 


ed, having epiritual exercises and holy affections. 
SPIR'[T- 


ry; a 

SPIRT1T-8-OUS-NESS, n. L The quality of being spiritu 
ous b ardori heat; stimulating quality. 2. Life; tenuity ; 
activity. 

SPIRT. See SPURT, the more correct y. 

pps TLE (spurti), v.t. To spurt in a scattering manner 
— Drayton. 

SPIR'TLED, pp. Spurted scatteríngly. 

SPIRU-LA, x. (L.] A mu of cephalopods, having a dis- 
coid, multilocular shell —P. Cyc. 

SPYR’Y, a. 1. Of a spiral form; wreathed; curved 2 
Having the form of a pyramid; pyramidical. 

t SPISS, a. [L. spissus.) Thick; close; dense. 

SPISSI. E, n. Thickness of soft substances; the dense 
nesa or compactness which belongs to substances not per 
fectly liquid nor perfectly solid. 

SPIT, n. [Sax. spitu ; D. epi Sw, spett.) 1. An iron prong 
or bar pointed, on which meat is roasted. 2. [D. spit, a 
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spade.) Such a depth of earth as is pierced by the spade 
at once; a spadeful—Halliwell; (various dialects.) 3. A 
small point of land running into the sea, or a long, narrow 
shoal extending from the shore into the sea. 

ARIT n. [Dan. spyt.) What is ejccted from the mouth ; 

va. 

BPIT, 9. t. 1. To thrust a spit through; to put upon a spit. 
2. To thrust through ; to pierce. 3. To spade or dig. 

SPIT, v. t.; pret. and pp. spit. Spat is obsolete. (Sax. spit- 


tan; Sw. + Dan. spytter.) 1. To eject from tho 
mouth; to throw out, as saliva. 2. To eject or throw out 
with violence. 


SPIT, v. £ To throw out saliva frora the mouth. 

SPIT'-BOX, n. A vessel to receive :lischarges of spittle. 

SPIT-FULL, ». A spadeful. 

SPIT-VEN OM, *. Poison ejected from the mouth. 

t SPITAL, n. Corrupted from hospiel; as, "rob not the 
spital,” or charitable foundatiou.— Spital sermon, a scrmon 
annually delivcred before the directors of the hospital.— 


Parr. 
SPITCH'€O€K, v.t. To spur an eel lensthwise and broil it. 
S8PITCH'€O€K, n. An eel split and broiled — Decker. 
SPITE, n. (D. spyt; Ir. spid ; It. dispetto.) Hatred; malice; 
malignity. Spite, however, is not always synonymous 
with these words. It often denotes a less deliberate and 
fixed hatred than malice and malig nity, and is often a sud- 
den fit of ill-will excited by temporary vexation. It is the 
effect of extreme irritation, and is accosipanicd with a 
desire of revenge, or, at least, a désire to vex the object of 
ill-will.—Jn spite of, in opposition to all efforts ; in defiance 
or contempt of.—Syn. Rancor; malevo'ence; pique; 


dge. 
SPITE v.t. 1. To be angry or vexed at. 2. To mischief; 
to vex; to treat mialleioualy ; to thwart. 3. To fill with 
ite or vexation; to offend; to vex; [obs.] 
SPITED, pp. Hated; vexed. 
SPITE'FŲL, a. Filled with spite; having a doaire to vex, 
annoy, or injure; malignant; malicious.—Shat. 
SPITE'FUL-LY, adv. With a desire to vex, aunoy, or in- 
jure; malignantly; maliciously.—Swift. 
SPITE’FUL-NESS, n. The desire to vex, annoy. or do mis- 
chief, proceeding from irritation; malice; malignity. 
SPITFIRE, n. violent or passionate perso1.— Grose. 


Low. 
siran, pp. 1. Putonaspit. 2 Shot out info length. 
SPITTER, n. 1. One who puts meat on a spit 2. One 
who ejects saliva from his mouth. 3. A young deer 
whose horns begin to shoot or become sharp; a brocket 
or pricket. 
SPITTING, ppr. 1. Putting on a spit. 2. Ejecting saliva. 
SPITTLE (spittl), ». (from spit] 1. Saliva; the thick, 
moist matter which is secreted by the salivary glands, and 
ected from the mouth. 2. A small sort of sp We (spad- 
le 


BPIT'TLE, n. See SPITAL. 

SPITTLE, v. t. To dig or stir with a small P apii [Local.] 

SPIT-TOON' n. A more fashionable name for spit-box. 

BPLAN€H-NOL'O-6Y, n. (Gr. exAayxva and Aoyos.] 1. The 
doctrine of the viscera; or a treatise or description of the 
viscera. 2. The doctrine of diseases of the internal parts 
of the body. 

Soar v. t. To spatter with water, or with water and 
mu 

SPLASH, v, i To strike and dash about water. 

SPLASH, #. Water, or water and dirt, thrown upon any 
thing, or thrown from a puddle and the like. 

SPLASH'-BOARD, n. A guard in front of a vehicle, to pre- 
vent its being splashed by mud from the horse's heels. 

SPLASHE D (splasht), pp. Spattered with water or mud. 

SPLASHING, ppr. 1. Spattering with water or mud. 2. 
Striking and dashing about water. 

SPLASH'Y,a. Full of dirty water; wet; wet and muddy. 

SPLAY, v. t. (See DrsPLAY.] 1. To dislocate or break a 
horse's shoulder-bone.—JoÁnson. 2. To spread.—Mease ; 


PLI? 

t SPLAY, for display. 

SPLAY,a. Displayed; spread; turned outward. 

SPLiY, n. A slanted or sloped surface; particularly, the 

ansion given to doors, windows, &c., by slanting their 
sides.— Gloss. of Archit. 

ELIO ; Ya. Having the foot turned outward ; 

BPLAY'-F( OTED, $ having a wide foot. 

SPLAY-MOUTH, n. A wide mouth; a mouth stretched 
by design. 

SPLAYED, pp. or a. 1. Dislocated, as a horsc's shoulder- 
bone.—2. a. In architecture, oblique; having one side 
which makes an oblique angle with the other. 

SPLEEN, n. [L. splen; Gr. exÀAgy.) 1. The milt; a spon 
viscus, situated near the large extremity of the stom 
and under the ribs. Its use is not known. It was sup- 
posed, by the ancients, to be the seat of melancholy, anger, 
or vexation. 2. Latent spite; ill-humor. 3. A fit of an- 
ger. 4. A fit; a sudden motion; (obs] 5 Melancholy ; 
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hypochondriacal affections. 6. Im 
nd. p [ebe moderate merriment 

SPLEEN’-WORT, n. (L. splenium.] A spccics of fern, for 

merly suppoeed to be a specitic for diseases of the spleen 
-wort. : 

SPLEENED, a Deprived of the spleen —Arbuthnot. 

SPLEEN'FUL, a. 1. Angry; eva: fretful — Shak. 2 
Melancholy; hypochondríacal.— Pope. 

SPLEEN'ISII, a. Spleeny; affected with splccn. 

SPLEENTSH-LY, adv. In a spleenish manncr. 

SPLEEN’ISH-NESS, n. State of being splecnish. 

t SPLEEN’LESS, a. Kind; gentle; mild.— Chapman. 

SPLEEN'Y, a. 1. Angry; peevish; tretful—Shak. 2. Nad 
ancholy ; affected with nervous complainta, 

SPLEN'DENT, a. (L. splendens] 1. Shining; glossy. 
peers with light. 2 Very conspicuous; illustrious. 

SPLEN'DID, a. (L. splendidus ; Fr. splendide; It. splendido.) 
1. Properly, shining; vcry bright. 2 Showy; magnificent, 
sumptuous; pompous. 3. Illustrious; heroic; brilliant. 
4. Illustrious; famous; celebrated. 

SPLEN'DID-LY, adv. 1. With great brightnces or brilliant 
light. 2. Magnificently; sumptuously; richly. 3. With 

aor mp or show. 

SPLEN'DOR, n. (L.) 1. Great brightness ; bniliant lustre. 
2. Great show of riches and elegance; magnificence. 3. 
Brilliance of appcarance, as of ceremonies, 4. Brilliancy 
eminence. — Syn. Lustre; splendor; brilliance; magnifi- 
cence; p groumess ; display; showiness; pomp; parade. 

t SPLEN’DROUS, a. Having splendor.— Drayton. 

SPLEN'E-TIO, n. A person affected with spleen.— Tatler. 


SPLEN'E-TI6, à a. [L. spleneticus.] Affected with eplecn. 
SPLE-NETI€-AL, § —Syn. Morose; gloomy; sullen, 
vish ; fretful. 


SPLE-NETI€-AL-LY, a. In a morose or spleeny manner. 

SPLEN'Ie, a. (Fr. splenique] Belonging to the spleen ; ns, 
the splenic vein.— Ray. 

SPLEN'ISH, a. Affected with spleen; peevish; fretful. 

SPLE-NI' TIS, n. Inflammation of the spleen. 

t SPLENT-TIVE, a. Hot; fiery; passionate; irritable. 

SPLENT, r. See SPLINT. 

SPLENT'-O€O0AL, n. An inferior kind of canncl-coal, from 
the Scotch collieries. 

SPLICE, v. t. (Sw. splissa ; D. splissen ; Ger. spleissen.] To 
separate the strands of the two ends of a rope, and unito 
them by a particular manner of interwcaving thcm; or to 
unite the end of a rope to any part of another, by a like 
interweaving of the strands.—Splice the main-brace, among 
seamen, a phrase that signifies an extra allowance of spirita, 
in cases of cold or wet. 

SPLICE, m. The union of ropes by interweaving the 
strands.— Mar. Dict. 

SPLICED (splist), pp. United, as a rope, by a particular 
manner of interweaving the two ends. 

SPLICING, ppr. Separating the strands of two ends of a 
rope; and uniting them by interweaving. 

SPLICING, n. The act or process of splicing. 

SPLINT, w. (D. splinter; Ger. splint.) 1. A piece of 

SPLINTER, § wood split off; a thin piece of wood, or 
other solid substance, rent from the main body.—2. In sur- 
gery, a thin piece of wood, or other substance, used to 
hold or confine a broken bone when set. 3. A piece of 
bone rent off in a fracture.—4. Splint, in farriery, a hard 
excrescence growing on the shank-bones of horses. 
Farm. Encyc. 

SPLINT, de. t. 1. To split or rend into long, thin pie- 

SPLINTER, § ces; to shiver. 2. To confine with splint- 
ers, as a broken limb. 

SPLINTER, v. i. To bc split or rent into long pieces. 

SPLINTER-BAR, x. A cross-bar in a coach, which sup- 

orts the springs. 

S SUE ERED, pp. ora. Split into splinters; secured by 
splints. 

SPLINTER-ING, ppr. Splitting into splinters ; securing by 


lints. 

SPLINTER-Y, a. Consisting of splinters, or rcsembling 
ponet ; as, the splintery fracture of a mineral.—Airwan. 

SPLIT, v. t. ; pret. and pp. split. [D. splitten ; Dan. splitter.) 
1. To divide longitudinally or lengthwise; to separate a 
thing from end to end by force; to rive; to cleave. 2. To 
rend; to tear asundcr by violence; to burst. 3. To di- 
vide; to part. 4. To dash and break on a rock. 5. To 
t to break into discord. 6. To strain and pain with 

ughter. 

SPLIT, v. i 1. To burst; to part asunder; to suffer dis 
ruption; to crack. 2 To burst with laughter. 3. To be 
broken ; to be dashed to pieces.— To split on a rock, to fail, 
to err fatally.— Spectator. 

SPLIT, x. 1. A crack, rent, or longitudinal fissure.— Totten 
9. s breach or separation, as in a political party ; (collo 
guial. : 

SPLIT ER. n. One who splits —Swift. 

SPLITTING, ppr. Bursting; riving; rending. 

SPLUTTER, ». A bustle; astir. [A low word.] 
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SPLUTTER, o.t To spcak hastily and confuscdly. { Low.) 

895O0D'E-MENE, a. (Gr. erodow, to burn to ashes: from its 
assuming a form like ashes beforc thc blowpipe.] A min- 
eral, of a foliated structure ; called by Haty triphane. It 
contains lithia, with silica and alumiua. 

BEOIL, e. t. (Fr. spolier; It. spogliare; L. spolio.) 1. To 
plunder; to etrip by violence; to rob. 2. To seize b 
violence ; to take by forcc; to plunder. 3. (Sax. pillan] 
To corrupt; to cause to decay and perish. 4. To corrupt; 
tn vitiate; to mar; to taint. 5. To ruin; to destroy. 6. 
To render useless by injury. 7. To injure fatally. 

SPOIL, c. i L To practice plunder or robbery. 2. To de- 
cay; to lose the valuable qualitics; to be corrupted. 

SPOIL, n. (L. epolium.] 1. That which is taken from others 
by violence ;' particularly, in sar, thc plundcr taken from 
an enemy ; pi ; Booty i prey. 2. That which is gained 
by strength oretfort 3 t which is taken from another 
without license. 4. The act or practice of plundering; 
robbery; waste. 5. Corruption; cause of corruption. 
6. Tho slough or cast skin of a serpent or other animal. 

SPOILED, pp. ora. Plundercd; pillaged; corruptcd. 

SPOIL'ER, *. 1. A plunderer; a pillager; a robber. 2 
One who corrupts, mars, or rendcrs uscless. 

BEOIL E UL, a. Wasteful; rapacious. — Spenser. (Little 


used.) 

SPOIL'ING, ppr. 1. Plundering; pillaging; corrupting; 
rendcring uscless. 2. Wasting Pics taj nore 

SURE: p Plunder; waste. 

XE, pret. of speak. 

SPOKE, n. (Sax. spaca; D. spaak.) 1. The radius or ray 
of a wheel; one of the small bars which are inserted in 
the hub or nave, and which serve to support the rim or 
felly. 2. The spar or round of a ladder; (not used in the 
United States. 

SPORE-SHAVE,nm. A kind of plane, for dressing the spokes 
of wheels and other curved work.— Buchanan. 

SPOÓK'EN (spók'n), pp. of speak. 

SPOKES'MAN, n. One who speaks for another. 

apas v. t. (L. spolio.) To plunder; to pillage; to 
rob. 

SPOLI-ATE, v.t To practice plunder ; to commit robbery. 

SPOLI-i-TED, pp. Plundered ; robbed. 

8PO-LI-A'TION, n. 1. ‘The act of plundering ; particularly, 
of plundering an enemy in time of war. 2. The act or 
practice of plundering neutrals at sea, under authority.— 
3. In ecclesiastical affairs, the act of an incumbent in ng 
the fruits of his benefice without right, but under a pre- 
tended title. 

SPON-DATE, ha. Pertaining to a spondee; denoting 

SPON-DATE-AL, $ two long feet in . See SPONDEE. 

SPON'DEE, n. (Fr. spondée; It. spondeo; L. spondeus.) A 

oetic foot of two long syllables.— Broome. 

SPON DYLE, ln. (L. spondylus.) A joint of the back-bone; 

SPON DDYL, § avertebra— š 

SPONGE (spunje), n. (L. spongia ; Gr. exoyyta ; Fr. eponge; 
It spugna; Sp. nja; Sax. spongea.] 1. A porous 
marine substance, found adhering to rocks, shells, &c., 
under water, and on rocks about tbe shore, at low water. 
It readily imbibes liquids, and as readily, by compression, 
gives them out again. It is much uscd for various pur- 
poses.—2. In gunnery, a wooden cylinder, with a handle, 
and covered with lamb-skin or wool, for cleaning cannon 
after a discharge.—3. In the manege, the extremity or 

int of a horse-shoe, answering to the heel 

SPONGE, v.t. 1. To wipe with a wet sponge. 2. To wipe 
out with a sponge, as letters or wriüng. 3. To cleanse 
with a sponge. 4. To wipe out completely ; to extinguish 
or destroy. 

SPONGE, v. i 1. To suck in or imbibe, as a sponge. 2. To 

in by mean arts, by intrusion, or hanging on. 

SPONGE-CAKE, n. A kind of sweet cake which is very 
light and spongy. 

SPONGED, pp. Wiped with a sponge; wiped out. 

SPÓNG'ER, x. One who uses a sponge; a hangcr-on. 

SPONGT-FORM, a. [sponge and form.) Resembling a 
sponge; soft and porous; porous. 

SPONG'-NESS, n, quality or state of being spongy, or 
porous like eponge.— Harvey. 

EPONG'ING, ppr. 1. Wiping with a wet sponge; cleansing 

with a eponge. 2. Gaining by mean arts, by intrusion, or 


hanging on. 

8PÓNÓ'ING-HOUSE, n. A bailiff's housc, to put debtors 
in, until they are taken to prison. 

EPON'GI-OLE, a. [See SPONGE.) In botany, a supposdfi cx- 
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SPON'SAL, a. (L. sponsalis.] Relating to marringe, or wa 
spouse. 

SPON'SI-BLE, a. Worthy of credit. (Local. 

SPON'SION (spon'shun), n. (L. sponsio.] 1. The act of be- 
coming surety for another.—2. In international law, an uct 
or engagement on behalf of a state, by an agent not spe: 
cially authorized for thc purpose, or one who exccede the 
limits of authority.—Brande. 

SPONSOR, w. [L.J 1. A surcty ; one who binds himself to 
answer for another, and is responsible for his default.— 
2. In some Christian communions, the name given to those 
who, at the baptism of infants, profess thc Christian faith 
in thcir name, and guaranty their religious education ; a 
god-fathcr or god-mother.—Brande. 

SPON-SORI-AL, a. Pcrtaining to a sponsor. . 

SPON'SOR-SHIP, n. State of being a sponsor. 

SPON-TA-NE'I-TY, Yn. (L. sponte.) The quality of 

SPON-TANE-OUS-NESS, $ procceding or acting from na. 
ture, feeling, proneness, or temperament, without com- 

ulsion or external force; willingness. 

SPON-TA'NE-OUS, a. (L. spontaneus.] 1. Voluntary ; pro- 
ceeding from inte-nal native feeling, pronencss, o! tem- 
pcramcnt, without compulsion or constraint; as, a 2j'onta- 
neous gift or proposition. 2. Acting by its own iinpulse, 
encrgy, or natural law, without external force ; not nic- 
chanical; as, spontaneous inotion. 3. Produced without 
being planted, or without human labor, as a growth of 
weeds.—Spor' taneous combustion, a taking fire of itself. 

SPON-TANE-GUS-LY, ddv. 1. Of one's own internal or na 
tive fecling; of one's own accord. 2. By its own force or 
energy ; without the impulse of a forcign cause. 

SPON-TA'NE-OUS-NESS, n. See SPONTANEITY. 

SPON-TOON” n. (Fr., Sp. esponton.) A kind of half pike, 

8 9 iya U Weapon a by menot Officers of manny 

n. (Ger. spuk. spirit; a ghost; a in. 

SPÜRE, I Dukar? i p zi 

SPOOL, n. (G. spule; D. spoel.) A piece of cane or reed, ot 
a hollow cylinder of wood with a ridge at each end; use.” 
by weavers to wind their yarn upon. 

SPOOL, v. & To wind on spools. 

SPOOL'-STAND, n. An article holding spools of fine threas 
turning on pins, used by ladies at their work. 

SPOOLED (spoold), pp. Wound on a spool. 

SPOOL/ING, ppr. inding on spools. 

SPOOM, v. i. To be driven swiftly. : 

SPOON, n. (Ir.sponog.] 1. A small domestic utensil, with « 
bowl or concave part and a handle for dipping liquids. $ 
An instrument consisting of a bowl or hollow iron and 
long handle, used for taking earth out of holes dug for set 
ting gom: 

t SPOON, v. i, To put before the wind in a que 

SPOON'-BILL, n. The name of certain wading birds alliea 
in form and habits to the herons, but having a long, large 
bill, much flattened, and at the extremity dilated and 
rounded into the forra of & spoon. 

SPOON'-DRIFT, n. In seamen s language, a showery sprink. 

ling of sea-water, swept from the surface in a tempcst. 
otten 


SPOON'-MEAT, n. (spoon and meat.) Food that is or must 
be taken with a spoon; liquid food. 

SPOON'-WORT (-wurt), n. A plant; scurvy-grass. 

SPOONFUL, n. 1. As much as a n contains or is ablo 
to contain. 2. A small quan. of a liquid. 

SPO-RADTE, a. (Fr.sporadique; Gr. exopacixos.) Sep 

SPORADICAL, $ arate; single; scattered, [used only m 
erence to diseases.)—Sporadic disease, one occurring in 
p ngle and scattered cases: opposed to epidemic and en 

NEC. 

SPORE, Un. (Gr.exopoc, a sowing.) In botany, that part 

aes. y offlowerless plants which performs the tunc 

on of seeds. 

SPORID, m. In botany, a naked corcle, destitute of radicle, 
cotyledon, and hilum.— Lindley. 

SPORT, n. (D. boert.) L That which diverts and mikes 
merry ; also the result or mirth ponr 2. Contempt- 
uous mirth. 3. That with which one plays, or which is 
driven about. 4. Idle jingle. 5. Divcrsion of the field, as 
fowling, hunting, fishing.—In sport. To doa thing in sport. 
is to it in jest—Syn. Play; game; diversion ; frolic, 
mirth; mock; mockery; jeer. ` 

SPORT, v.t. 1. To divert; to make merry. 2. To repre- 
sent by any kind of play.—Dryden. 3. To exhibit or bring 
out in public; as, to sport a new equipage.—Grose. [Fa- 
MUUT. 


pansion of minute parts at the termination of radiclcs, re- ! SPORT, v. £ 1. To indulge in sport. 2 To practice the di 


sembling a sponge, for absorbing the nutriment of plants. | 


SPONG'-OUS, a. Full of smal cavities, like a sponge. 
SPONGY, a. 1. Soft and full of cavities; of an open, loose, 
liable texture. 2. Full of small cavities. 3. Wet; 


cnched; soaked and soft, likc sponge. 4* Having the | 


uality of imbibing fluids. 
ouch-wood.—In Scotland, a match. See SPUNK. 


versions of thc field. 3. To trifle—Sywn. To play; frolie 
game; wanton. 
SPORT'ER, n. One who sporte. 


SPORTFUL, a. 1. Merry ; frolicsome ; full of jesting; in- 


dulging in mirth or play. 2. Ludicrous ; done in jest or, 
for mere play. 


SPONK (spunk), n. (a word probably formcd on punk.) SPORT'FUL-LY, adv. In mirth; in jest; for the sake of di- 


version; playfully. 
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SPORI'FUL-NESS, n. Play; merriment; frolic; a playful 
disposition; playfulness. 

SPORTING, ppr. or a. Indulging sport; practicing the di- 
versions of the field. 

SPORTIVE, a. 1. Full of sport; indulging in sport or play. 
-—Shak. 2. Inclined to mirth—Sys. Gay; playful; mer- 
Ti mtr; jocund; jesting ; wanton ; ludicrous. 

SPORTIVE-LY, adv. Gaylyamcrrily ; playfully. 

SPORTTIVE-NESS, w. 1. Playfulnese; mirth; inerriment. 

- Walton. 2. Disposition to mirth. 

SPORTLESS,a. Without sport or mirth ; joyless. 

SPOÓRTS'MAN, x. 1. One who pursucs the sports of the 
field; one who hunts, fishcs, and fowls. 2. One skilled in 
the sports of the ficid. 

SPORTS’MAN-SHIP, n. The practice of sportsmen. 

SPORT’Y-LA-RY, a. (from L. sporta.) Subsisting on alms 
or charitable contributions—AHall. [Little used.] 

t SPORT'ELE, x. (L. sportula.) An alms; a dole; a chari- 
table rift or contribution.—Ayliffe. 

SPOR'ULE, n. A diminutive of Spore, which sec. 

SPOT, n. (D. spat; Dan. spetie.) 1. A mark on a substance 
madc by forcign matter; a place discolored. 2. A stain 
on character or reputation ; something that soils purity. 
3. A smull extent of space; any particular place. 4. A 
place of a different color from the ground. 5. A varicty 
of the common domestic pigcon, so called from a spot on 
its head, just above its beak. 4 A dark place on the disk 
or face of the sun or of a planet. (Sce solar spots, under 
Sorar.) 7. A lucid place in the heavens.— Upon the spot, 
immediately; without changing place.—Syn. Stain; flaw ; 
speck: blot; disgrace ; reproach; fault; blemish; place; 

te; locality. 

SPOT, v. t. 1. To make a visible mark with some foreign 
matter; to discolor; to stain. 2. To patch by way of or- 
nament. 3. To stain; to blemish; to tnint; to disgrace ; 
to tarnish, as reputation.— To spot timber, is to cut or chip 
it, in preparation for hewing. 

SPOTLESS, a. 1. Free from spots, foul matter, or discol- 
oration, 2. Free from reproach or impurity.—Syrn. Un- 
spotted ; blameless ; unblemished ; pure ; immaculate ; 
irreproachable. 

SPOTLESS-NESS, n. Freedom from spot or stain; free- 
dom from reproach.— Donne. 

SPOT'TED, pp. ora. Marked with spots or places of a dif- 
ferent color from the round. 

SPOT"TED-NESS, ^. The quality of being spotted. 

SPOT'TER, n. One who makes spots. 

SPOT'TI-NESS, n. The state or quality of being spotty. 

SPOTTING, ppr. Marking with spots; staining. 

SETTE a. Ful of spots; marked with discolored 

aces, 

{ SPOUS'AGE, n. The act of espousing. See Spouse. 

SPOUS'AL, a. [from spouse.] Pertaining to marriage ; nup- 
tial; matrimonial; conjugal; connubial; bridal. 

SPOUS'AL, n. (Fr. epoxsailles; L. sponsalia] Marriage ; 
nuptials. (lis now generally used in the plural.) 

SPOUSE (spouz), n. (Fr. epouse; Sp. esposo, esposa.) One 
engaged or joined in wedlock ; a married person, husband 
or wife. 

SPOUSE (spouz), v. . To wed; to espouse.— Chaucer. 
[Little vsed.) 

SPOUSED, pp. Wedded; joined in marriage; married.— 
Milton. [ But seldom used.) 

SPOUSE'LESS, a. Destitute of a husband or of a wife. 

SPOUT, w. (D. spuit.] 1. A pipe, or a projecting mouth of 
& vessel, useful in directing the stream of a liquid poured 
out. 2. A pipe conducting water from another pipe, or 
from a trough on a house. 3. A violent discharge of wa- 
ter raised in a column at sea like a whirlwind, or by a 
whirlwind. 

SPOUT, v. t. 1. To throw out, as liquids, through a narrow 
orifice or pipe. 2. To throw out words with affected grav- 
ity; to mouth.—Beaumont and Fletcher, 

SPOUT, v. i. To issue with violence, as a liquid through a 
narrow orifice or from a spout. 

SPOUT*'ED, pp. Thrown in a stream from a pipe. 

SPOUT'ER, n. A haranguer ; an orator; [in contempt.) 

S8POUT'ING, ppr. or a. rowing in a stream from a pipe 
or narrow opening ; pouring out words violently. 

SPOUTING, *. The act of throwing out; a violent or af- 
fected speech ; a harangue. 

SPRA€K. See Sprac. 

SPRAG, a. Vigorous; s Hn pa kn {Local.] Note. 
In America, this word is, in popular languagc, pronounced 

, which is a contraction of sprighk, in sprightly. 

EPRAG, n. A young salmon.—Grose.  (Local.] 

SPRAIN, c. t. (probably Sw. spránga, to break or loosen.) 
To weaken the motive power of a part by a sudden and 
excessive exertion; to overstrain the muscles or liga 
ments of a joint; to stretch the muscles or ligaments so 
as to injure them, but without luxation or dislocation. 

SPRAIN, n. The weakening of the motive power of a part 
by sudden and excessive exertion; an excessive strain of 
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the muscles or tigauzcnts of a joint without dislocation, 
Temple. 

SPRAINED, pp. or a. Injured by exccasive straining 

SPRAIN'ING, ppr. Injuring by cxcessive cxtension. 

SPRAINTS, n. pl. The dung of an ottcr.—Jlailey. 

SERANG, pret. of spring ; but sprung is more generally 
used. 

SPRAT, w. (D. sprot; G. sprotte.] A small fish, cloecly al 
licd to the eas es pilchar E T 

SPRAWL, v. í. 1. To spread and stretch the body caresse 
ly in a horizontal position ; to lie with thc limbs strctchcd 
out or struggling. 2. To movc, when lying down, with 
awkward extension and motions of the limba; to scrabble 

or scramble in creeping. 3. To widen or open irregular 

ly, as a body of horse. 

SPRAWL/'ING, p. or a. 1. Lying with the linbs awk 
wardly stretched ; creeping with awkward motions. 2 
Widening or opening irrcgularly, as cavalry. 

SPRAY, n. sprepenty allied to sprig.) 1. A small shoot or 
brauch of a tree; a twig. 2. A collectivo body of emall 
branches ; as, the trce has a beautiful spray. Downing.— 
3. Among seamen, the water that is driven from the top ot 
ah Nae by wind, and which spreads and flies in small par- 

es. 


SPREAD (spred), v. t. ; pret. and pp. spread, or 
spredan, spredan ; Dan. pid 1. To extend in length 
and breadtb, or in breadth only ; to stretch or expand to 
a brcadcr surface. 2. To extend; to form into a plate. 
3. To set; to place; to pitch. 4. To cover by extending 
something; to reach every part. 5. To extend; to shoot 
to a greater length in every direction so as to fill or cover 
a wider space. 6. To divulge, as news or fame; to cause 
to be more extensively known. 7. To send forth ; to cause 
to affect great numbers, as an infection. 8. To emit; to 
send forth, as cmanations or effluvia. 9. To scatter over 
a larger surface. 10. To prepare; to set and furnish with 
provisions. 11. To open; to unfold; to unfurl; to stretch. 
—Syn. To diffuse ; to propagate; to disperse; publish ; 
distribute; scatter; circulate; disseminate ; dispensate. 

SPREAD (spred), v. i. 1. To extend itself in length and 
breadth, in all directions, or in breadth only; to be ex- 
tended or stretched. 2. To be extended by drawing or 
beating. 3. To be propagated or made known more ex- 
tensivcly. 4. To be propagated from one to another. 

SPREAD, n. 1. Extent; compass. 2. Expansion of parts. 
3. A cloth used as a cover ; a table; as bcing spread or fur- 
nished with a meal. sd 

SPREAD'-EA'GLE Cë gl), n. In armorial bearings, the figure 
of Nai with its wings elevated and its legs extended 
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SPREAD’ER (spreder), n. 1. One who spreads, cxtends, 
expands, or propagates. 2. One who divulges; one who 
causes to be more generally known; a publisher. 

SPREADING (spreding), Ppr. l. Exten ; expanding; 
pro ting; UNE: ispersing; diffusing. 2. a. Ex- 
tending or extended over a large space ; wide. 

SPREAD'ING, n. The act of extending, dispersing, or prop- 
agatin 

SPREE, n. A merry frolic, often with drinking — Halliwell. 


Low. 

reis, pp. Sprinkled.—Spenser. See SPRINKLE. 

SPREW (eprü), n. (D. spreeuw or spreuuw.] The disease 
called thrush. 

SPREY (sprà), a. Spruce. Ses SPRUCE. 

SPRIG, n. (W. ysbrig.) 1. A small shoot or twig of a tree 
or othcr plant; a spray. 2. A brad, or nail without a 

. head; [local] 3. The representation of a small branch in 
embroidcry. 4. A small eye-bolt ragged at the point. 

SPRIG, v, t. To mark or adorn with the representation of 
small branches; to work with sprigs. 

SPRIG'-ERYS'TAL, n. A cluster of pointed prismatic crys- 
tale of quartz, adhering by one extreinity to the rock.— 
Woodward, 

SPRIGGED, pp. Wrought with representations of small 
twigs. 

SPRIGGING, ppr. Working with sprigs. 

SPRIG'GY, a. Ful! of sprigs or small branches. 

SPRIGHT, im. (G. spriet.) 1. A spirit; a shade; a soul; 

SPRITE, § an incorporeal agent. 2. A walking spirit; 
an apparition. 3. Power which gives cheerfulncss or 
courage; (obs.] 4. An arrow; [obs.] 

t SPRIGHT (sprite), v. t. To haunt, as a epright—Shak. 

SPRIGHTFUL, a. Lively; brisk; nimble; vigorous; gay; 
sprightly.— Shak. 

SPRIGHTFUL-LY, adv. Briskly; vigorously.—Shak. 

SPRIGHTFUL-NESS, n. Briskness; liveliness; vivacity. 

SPRIGHTLESS, a. Destitute of lite; dull; sluggish. 

SPRIGHTLINESS (spritele-), n. Livelincss; life; brisk- 
ness; vigor; activity ; gayetyi vivacity. A ë 

SPRIGHTLY (spritele), a. Full of life and activity.— rN. 
Lay: Diod animated vigorous ; airy; gay; active; 

e; assiduous; alcrt. 
SPRING, v. i; pret. sprung, [sprang not wholly obsolete ;] 


spred. (Sax. 
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pp. nung. (Sax. epríngan ; D., G. springen.) 1. To veg- 
etate and rise out of the ground ; to begin to appear, as 
vegetables. 2. To begin to grow. 3. To procecd, as from 
the seed or causo. 4. To arise; to ap ; to begin to 
appear or exist. 5. To break forth; to issue into sight or 
notice. 6. To issue or procecd, as from anccstors or from 
a country. 7. To proc as from a cause, reason, prin- 
ciple, or other original. 8. To grow; to thrive. 9. To 
proceed or issuc, as from a fountain or source. 10. To 
eap; to bound; to jump. 11. To fly back; to start. 12. 
To start or rise suddenly from a covert. 13. To shoot; 
to iesue with speed and violence. 14. To bend or wind 
from a straight direction or plane surface; as, the door is 
sprung, a horse's knees are sprung.— To spring at, to leap 
toward; to attempt to reach by a leap.— 7o spring in, to 
rush in; to enter with a leap or in haste.— To spring forth, 
to leap out; to rush out.—T7o spring on or upon, to leap 
On ; to assault. 

SPRING, v. t. 1. To start or rouse, as game; to cause to 
rise from the earth or from a covcrt. 2. To produce 
quickly or unexpectcdly.—Dryden. 3. To start; to con- 
trive or to produce or propose on a sudden; to produce 
unexpectedly.—Swift. 4. To cause to explode. 5. To 
buret; to cause to open. 6. To crack. 7. To cause to 
rise from a given spot; as,to spring anarch. 8. To cause 
to close suddenly, as the parts of a trap.— To spring a 
leak, to commence leaking.—To spring a rattle, to put a 
watchman's rattle in motion ; see WaTCHMAN. 

SPRING, x. L A leap; a bound; a jump, as of an animal. 
2. A flying back; the resilience of a body recovering its 
former state by its elasticity. 3. Elastic power or force. 
4. An clastic body, usually of steel or some other metal ; 
a body which, when bent or forced from its natural state, 
bas the power of recovering it. 5. Any active power; 
that by which action or motion is produced or propaga- 
ted. 6. A fountain of water; an issue of water from the 
earth, or the basin of water at the place of its issue. 7. 
The place where water usually issues from the earth, 
though no water is there. & A source; that from which 
supplies are drawn. 9. Rise; original 10. Cause; orig- 
inal. 11. The season of the year when pisat begin to veg- 
etate and rise; the vernal season.—12. In seamen's lan- 
guage, a crack or fissure in a mast or yard, running oblique- 
ly or transversely. 13. A rope or hawser by which a ship 
ts held at one part, as the bow or quarter, in order to keep 
her in a particular position, or to turn her in a short com- 
poe eee 14. A plant; a shoot; a young tree; oe 

5. A youth; (obs.] 16. A hand; a shoulder of pork; [obs. 

&PRING’-BOK, n. [D. spring and bok.) A species of ante- 

lope inhabiting the plains of Southern Africa ; the springer 


ir 

EPRING'-HALT, n. [spring and halt] A kind of lameness 
in which a horse suddenly twitches up his legs.— Skak. 

SPRING'-HÈAD, n. A fountain or source.—Herbert. 

SPRING’-TIDE, n. The tide which happens at or soon 
after the new and full moon, which rises higher than com- 
mon tides. 

BPRING'-TIME, n. The season of spring. 

EPRING'-WHÈAT, n. A species of wheat to be sown in 
the spring; so called in distincüoz from w«Mer wheat. 


ISPRING'AL, mw. 1. A youth—S . 9. An ancient 
fSPRIN"GALL, § military engine for casting stones and 
arrows.— Halliwell. 


SPRING’BAEK, x. In the bindery, the cover of a book 
which is not made fast to the back, but which springs 
back when the book is opened. 

SPRINGE (sprinj), n. A gin; a noose, which, being fasten- 
ed to an elastic body, is drawn close with a sudden spring, 
by which means it catches a bird. 

SPRINGE, v. t. To catch in a springe; to insnare. 

SPRING'ER, n. 1. One who eprings ; one whorouses game. 
2. Aname given to the grampus.—3. In architecture, the 
impost, or point at which an arch Qnites with its support ; 
also, thc bottom stone of an arch, which lics on the im- 
post; also, the rib of a groined roof—4. Springer, a species 
cf antelope in Southern Africa; the epring-bok. 

EPRINGT-NESS, n. 1. Elasticity; also, the power of spring- 
ing. 2. The etate of abounding with springs; wetness ; 
sponciness, as of land. 

SPRING'ING, ppr. or a. Arising; shooting up ; leaping; 
proceeding; rousing—Springing use, in estates, one which 
may arise on the occurrence of some future event.— 
Bouvier. 

SPRINGING, n. 1. The act or process of leaping, arising, 
ung or proceeding. 2. Growth; increase. Ps.lxv.— 
3. In building, the impoet, or point at which an arch 
unites with its support; a epringer.—Gloss. of Archit. 

ISPRIN"GLE Gpring'gh, n. A menge ; & noose.— Carew. 

8PRING'Y, a. (from spring.) 1. Elastic; possessing the 

ower of recovering iteclf when bent or twisted. 2. Hav- 
great elastic power. 3. Having the power to leap; 
able to leap far. 4. Abounding with springs or fountains ; 


wet; spongy ; [applied to land.) 
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SPRINKLE (sprink’), v. t. (Sax. sprengan ; D. spren 
sprengen ; G. sprengen ; Dan. sprinkler.) 1. To scatter; 
to disperse, as a liquid or a dry substance composed of 
fine, sai particles. 2. To scatter on ; to disperse on 
in sinall drops or particles ; to besprinklo; bedew. 3. To 
wash ; to cleanse ; to purify. 

SPRINK’LE (sprink?), v. ¿£ 1. To perform the act oí scat. 
tering a liquid or any fine mubstance so that it may fal) in 
small particles. 2. To rain moderately. 

SPRINK’LE, n. A small quantity scattered ; also, a utensil 
for sprinkling.—Spenser. 

SPRINK’LED, pp. 1. Dispersed in small particles. 2. Hav- 
ing a liquid or a fine substance scattered over. 

SPRINK'LER, 2. One who sprinkles. 

SPRINK'LING, ppr. 1. Diepersing, as a liquid or as dust. 
2. Scattering on, in fine drops or particles. 

SPRINK'LING, n. 1. The act of scattering in small drops 
or parcels.— Hall. 2. A small quantity falling in distinct 
drops or parts, or coming moderately. 

tSPRIT, v. t. (Sax. spryttan ; D. spruiten.) To throw out 
with force from a narrow orifice; to eject; to spirt. 

SPRIT, v. š To sprout; to bud; to germinate, as barley 
steeped for malt. 

SPRIT, x. 1. A shoot; a sprout. 2. (D. spria.] A small 
boom, pole, or spar which crosses the sail of a boat diag- 
onally from the mast to the upper aftmost corner, which 
it is used to extend and elevate. 

SPRIT-SiIL, ^. 1. The sail extended bya sprit. 2. A sail 
attached to a yard which hangs under the bowsprit. - 
Totten ; [not tr use.) 

SPRITE, n. A spirit. 

SPRITE'FUL,a. See SPRIGHTFUL. 

SPRI L-LY, adv. See SPRIGHTFULLY. 

SPRITE’LI-NESS, n. See SPRIGHTLINESS. 

SPRITELY, a. See SPRIGHTLY. 

S8PROD, n. A salmon in its second year.— Chambers. 

t SPRONG, old pret. of spring. (Dutch.) 

SPROUT, v. i. [D. spruiten ; Sax. spryttan.] 1. To shoot, as 
the seed of a plant; to germinate; bud ; t pash out new 
shoots. 2. To shoot into ramifications. 3. To grow, like 
shoots of plants. 

SPROUT, n. 1. The shoot of a plant; a shoot from the 
sced, or from the stump, or from the root of a plant or 
trce. 2. A shoot from the end of a branch. 

SPEOUTTNG, ppr. or a. Shooting in vegetation ; germina- 


ng. 

SPROUTS, n. pl. Young coleworts.—Johnson. 

SPRUCE, a. Neat without elegance.—Syn. Nice; trim; fin 
ical; snug; foppish ; dandyish. 

SPROCE, v. t. To trim; to s with affected neatness, 

SPRUCE, v. i To dress one's self with affected neatness. 

SPRÜCE, n. The fir-tree; a name applied to all the species 
of the Linnwan gcnus pimus comprehended under the 
section abies, and to some of those under peuce. It be- 
longs more especially to the Norway spruce, pinus abies, 
a native of the north of Europe.—In the United States, it is 
applied to the pinus nigra, pinus alba, and pinus rubra, the 
decoction or extract of which is employed in making becr. 

SPRÜCE-BEER, n. A kind of beer which is tinctured with 
the extract or decoction of spruce. 

SPROCE-LEATH'ER, n. An old name for Russia leather 
à= Fosbroke. 

SPRUCELY, adv. With extreme or affected neatness. 

SPRÜCE'NESS, ^. Nentness without taste or elegance, 


trimness ; fineness; quaintness. 
SPRÜE, n. In Scotland, that which is thrown off in casting 
metals; dross or scoria. This is sometimes a vicious or- 


thography of sprew, the disease otherwise called thrush. 
See BPREW and THRUSH. 

1 SPRUG, v. t. To make smart. 

SPRUNG, pret. and pp. of spring. 

tSPRUNT, v. £ To spring up; to germinate; to spring 
forward. 

SPRUNT, n. 1. Any thing short and not easily bent; (obs.] 
2. A leap; a spring; [obs.] 3. A steep ascent in a road; 


local.] 

t SPRURT, a. Active; vigorous; strong; becoming strong. 

t SPRUNTLY, adv. Vigorously ; youthfully.—Ben Jonson. 

SPRY, a Having great power of leaping or mon ngi nim- 
ble; active; vigorous.—Halliwell. [Local] (Used in New 
England, and doubtless a contraction of sprig.) 

SPUD, n. (Dan. spyd.) 1. An implement somewhat like a 
chiscl, with a long handle, used by farmers for destroying 
weeds.— Farm. Encyc. 2. Any short thing.—Swift; [in 
contempt. 

SPUL'LER, n. One employed to inspect yarn, to see that 
it is well spun and fit for the loom. [Local] 

SPÜME, n. [L. It spuma.] Froth; foam; scum ; frothy 
mattcr raised on liquors or fluid substances by boiling, ef 
fervescence, or agitation. 

SPOME, v. i To froth; to foam. 

SPU-MES'CENCE, n. Frothiness; the state of foaming.- 
Kirwan. 
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SPU-MIF/ER-OUS, a Producing foam. 

SPÜM'OUS, 2a. (L. spumeus.) Consisting of froth or scum; 

BPÜM'Y, Í lfomny.—Dryden. 

BPUN, pra. and pp. of spin. 

SPUN’-HAY,2. Hay twisted into ropes for convenient car- 
riage on a military expediton. 

SPUN’-YARN, n. Among seamen, a line or cord formed of 
two or three rope-yarns twisted. 

SPUN@E. See SPONGE. 

SPUNK, ^. [probably from punk.) 1. Touch-wood; wood 
that readily takes fire.—9. Vulgarly, an inflammable tem- 

r; spore as, a man of spunk ; [low } 

SPUNK’Y, a Spirited; full ot spunk — alliwell, [A low 
colloquial word. Various dialects.) 

SPUR, n. (Sax spur; D. spoor.) 1. An instrument having a 
rowel or little wheel with sharp points, worn on horse- 
men’s heels, to prick the horses for hastening their pace. 
2. Incitement; instigation; stimulus. 3. The largest or 
principal root of a tree ; hence, perhaps, the short wood- 
en buttress of a post. 4. The hard, pointed projection on 
a cock’s leg, which serves as an instrument of defense and 
annoyance. 5. ne Mar EFC a snag.—6. In 
America, a mountain that shoots from any other mountain 
or range of mountains. 7. That which excites. 8. A 
spurre or sea-swallow.—Ray. 9. The hinder part of the 
nectary in certain flowers, shaped like a cock's spur.— 
Martyn. 10. (Fr. ergot.) A fungus growing within the 
glumes of rye, wheat, herds-grass, &c.—11. In old fortif- 
cations, a wall that crosses a part of the rampart and joins 
upon the town wall. 

8P e. t. [Ir. sporam.) 1. To prick with spurs; to incite 
to a more hasty pace. 2. To incite; to instigate ; to urge 
or encourage to action, or to a more vigorous pursuit of 
an object. 3. To impel; to drive. 4. To put spurs on. 

SPUR, v.i. 1. To travel with great expedition ; (unusual.) 
2. To press forward.—Grew. 

SPUR'-€LAD, a. Wearing spurs. 

SPUR'-ROY-AL, ^. A gold coin first made in the reign of 
Edward IV. Sometimes written spur-rial or ryal.— Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. 

&PUR'-WHEEL, n. A wheel with cogs around the edge 
pcinting to the center. 

SPURGALL, v. t. To gall or wound with a spur.— S&ak. 

SPUR'GALL, n. A place galled or excoriated by much 


uing o the de 

SPUR JLL , pp. Galed o» hurt by a spur.— Pope. 

SPURGE, n. (Fr. epurge; It. spurgo.) A name given to va- 
rious species of plants of the genus euphorbia. 

SPURGE-FLAX, n. An evergreen shrub, daphne gnidium, 
a native of Span. 

SPUROGE-LAU-REL, n. The daphne laureola, an evergreen 
European shrub. 

SPURGE'-OL-YVE, n. An evergreen shrub, daphne oleoides, 
a native of Crete. 

SPURGE-WORT (-wurt), n. A plant. 

t SPURG'ING, for purging.— Ben Jonson. 

SPÜ'RI-OUS, a. [L. spurius.) 1. Not genuine; not proceed- 
ing from the true source, or from the source pretended. 
9. Not legitimate.—Spurious disease, one commonly mis- 
taken for and called by the name of something which it is 
not; as, spurious pleurisy, i. e., rheumatism of the inter- 
costal muscles.—Syn. Counterfeit; false ; adulterate ; sup- 

osititious ; fictitious; bastard. 

SPU'RI-OUS&-LY, adv. Counterfeitly ; falsely. 

SPÜ'RI-OUS-NESS, n. 1. The state or quality of being 
counterfeit, false, or not genuine. 2. Illegitimacy ; the 
state of being bastard, or not of legitimate birth. 

SPUR'LING, n. A small sea-fish.— š 

SPUR'LING-LTNE, n. Among seamen, the line which forms 
the communication between the wheel and the tell-tale. 

SPURN, v. t. (Sax. spurnan ; L. .] 1. To kick: to 
drive back. or away, as with the foot.—Shak. 2. To reject 
with disdain ; to scorn to receive or accept. 3. To treat 
with eccl ia 

SPURN, v. i. 1. To manifest disdain in rejecting any thing. 
2. To make contemptuous opposition ; to manifest disd 
in resistance. 3. To kick or toss up the heels. 

SPURN, 2. Disdainful rejection; contemptuous treatment. 

SPURN'-WA-TER, n. In ships, a channel at the end of a 
deck to restrain the water. : 

SPURNED (spurnd), pp. Rejected with disdain. 

SPURN'ER, n. One who spurns. 

SPURN'EY, 4. A plant. 

SPURN'ING, ppr. jecting with contempt. 

SPURRE, n. The sea-swallow or common tern. (Provincial) 

SPURRED (spurd), pp. 1. Furnished with spurs. 2. In- 
cited; instigated. 3. a. Wearing spurs, or having shoots 
like spurs. 

8PUR'RER, *. One who uses spurs. 

SPUR'RI-ER, n. One whose occupation is to make spurs. 

SPUR'RING, ppr. Pricking with spurs; inciting; urging. 

SPUR'RY,n. A Lee of the genus sperg ula, which is some- 
times cultivated in Europe for fodder-— Gardner. 
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| SQUALL, wm. 1. A loud scream; 
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SPURT, v. t. (Sw. spruta.) To throw out, as a liquid in a 
stream ; to drive or force out with violence, as a liquid 
from a pipe or small orifice. 

SPURT, v. i. To gush or issue out in a stream, as liquor 
from a cask; to rush from a confined place in a small 

SPURT, n. 1. A sudden or viol jec 
URT, n. 1. A sudden or violent cjection or gushing of a 
liquid substance from a tube, orifice, or ote Sonfibed 
place; a jet. 2 A sudden or short occasion or cxigency; 
sudden effort; (vulgar.) 

SPORTING pr: Forcing out a liquid from a pipe or amall 
orifice. 

SPUR'TLE, v. t. To shoot in a scattering inanncr. [Aare.] 

SPUR'WAY,n. A horse-path ; a narrow way ; a bridle.road ; 
a way for a single beast. (Little sed.) 

! SPU.TA'TION, x. (L. sputo.) The act of spitting. 

t SPUTA-TIVE, a. Spitting much ; inclined to spit. 

SPU? TER, v. š. (D. spuiten ; Sw. spotta ; L. s 1. To 
spit, or to emit saliva from the mouth in small or scattered 
portions, as in rapid speaking. 2. To throw out moisture 
in smal) detached parts. 3. To fly off in small particles 
with some crackling or noise. 4. To utter words hastily 
and indistinctly. 

SPUT'TER, v. t. To throw out with hastc and noise; to 
utter with indistinctness.—Swift. 

SPUTTER, n. Moist matter thrown out in small particles. 

SPUT'TERED, pp. Thrown out in small portions, as liquids ; 
uttered with haste and indistinctness. 

SPUT'TER-ER, n. One who sputters. 

SPUT'TER-ING, ppr. or a. Emitting in small particles; ut- 
tering rapidly and indistinctly ; speaking hastily. 

SPÜ'TUM, n. [L.] 1. Spittle; salival discharges from tha 
mouth. Hall.—2. In medicine, that which is expectorated 
or ejected trom the lungs. 

SPY, w. (It. spia; Fr. espion ; Sp. espia.) 1. A person sent 
into an enemy's camp to gain intelligence to be commu- 
nicated secretly to the proper officer; an emissary. 2. A 
person deputed to watch the conduct of others. 3. One 
who watches the conduct of others ; a scout. 

SPY, v. t. 1. To see; to gain sight of; to discover at a dis- 
tance, or in a state of concealment 2 To discover by 
close search or examination. 3. To explore ; to view, in- 
spect, and examine secretly. 

SPY, v. i. To search narrowly; to scrutinize. 

SPY-BOAT, n. (spy and boat.) A boat sent to make discoy- 
eries and bring intelligence —Arbuthnot. 

SPY’-GLASS, n. The popular name of a small telescope, 
useful in viewing distant objects. 

SPYI8M, n. The act or business of spying. 

SQUAB (skwob), a. 1. Fat; thick; plump; bulky.— Better- 
ton. 9. Unfledged ; unfeathered ; as, a squab pigeon. 

SQUAB, n. 1. A young pigeon or dove. [This word, in 
this sense, is in common use iw America.) 2. A kind of 
sofa or couch; a stutfed cushion ; [not used in U. S. 

t SQUAB, adv. Striking at once ; with a heavy fall; plump. 

t SQUAB, v. & To fall plump; to strike at one dash, or with 
a heavy stroke. 

SQUAB-PIE, n. A pie made of squabs or young pigeons 

QU SEY, ba Thick ; fat; heavy.—Harvey. 

SQUAB'BLE (skwob'bl), v. f. 1. To contend for superiori- 
ty. 2. To debate peevishly ; [inelegant or low.}—3. Among 
printers, a page is said to be squabbled when the letters 
stand awry or out of their regular upright position. Ad- 
ams.—Syn. To dispute ; contend ; scuffle; wrangle ; quar- 
rel; struggle. 

SQUAB'BLE, ^. A scuffle; a wrangle; a brawl; a petty 
quarrel.— Arbuthnot. 

SQUAB'BLER, n. A contentious person; a brawler. 

SQUABBLING, ppr. Scuflling; contending; wrangling 

SQUAD (skwod), n. (Fr. escouade.) 1. In military language, 
a small party of men assembled for drill or inspection.— 
Campbell's Mil. Dict. 2 Any small party. 

SQUADRON, n. (Fr. escadron ; It. squadra.) 1. In its pri- 
mary sense, a square or square form ; and hence, a square 
body of troops; a body drawn up in a squarc.— Milton ; 
|=] Hence, also, 2. A body of troops in any form.—3. 

n military tactics, thc principal division of a regiment of 
cavalry, usually from 100 to 200 men.—P. Cyc. 4. A di- 
vision of a flcet ; a detachment of ships of war, employed 
ona cular expedition. 

SQUADRONED, a. Formed into equadrons.— Milton. 

SQUAL'ID (skwolid), a. (L. squalidus.] Foul; filthy; ez 

SQUALIDLTY 

A -TY, : 

SQUAL1D-NESS, i Foulness; filthiness. 

SQUAL'ID-LY, adv. In a squalid, filthy manucr. 

SQUALL, v. i (Sw. sqvála.) To cry out; to screain or cry 
violently, as a woman frightencd, or a child tn anger or 
distress. 

a harsh cry.—Pope. 2 

(Sw. sqval.] A sudden and violent guet of wind.—A blach 

squall, is one attended with dark, heavy clouds.—A whita 
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equall, is one which comes unexpectedly, without bcing 
marked in its approach by the clouds.— Tzten. 

EQUALLER, 2. A screamer; one who cries loud. 

EQUALLING, ppr. or a. Crying out harehly; screaming. 

SQUALL'Y, a. 1. Abounding with squalls; disturbed often 
with sudden and violent gusts of wind.—2. In agriculture, 
broken into detached pieces; interrupted by unproductive 
spots; [local. 

SQUA'LOID, a. (L. squalus, a shark, and Gr. edo, likeness.) 
Like a shark or resembling a shark. 

&QUA'LLOR. =. [L.] Foulness; filthincss ; copreeness. 

SQUA'MI.FORNX, a. (L. squama, and form] Having the 
form or shape of scales. 

S8QUA-MIG'ER-OUS3, a. [L. squamigcr.] Bearing scales. 
SQUAN'I-PEN. n. [L. squama, a scale, and PORE a fin.) A 
fish whose dorsal and anal fins are covcrcd with scales. 
BQUA'MOSE, 2a. (L. squamosus] Scaly; covered with 

EQUA'MOUS,$ scalcs.— Jf codward. 

8QUAN'DER. v. t. [G. rerschwenden.] 1. To spend lavishly 
or profusely ; to spend prodigally or without cconomy or 
E 2. To disperse; as, the squandered troops.— 
Dryden ; [not used.) — SvN. To spend; expend; waste; 
scatter ; dissipate. 

&QUAN'DERED, pp. or a. 
cessity or use; wasted ; dissipated, as property. 

SQUAN’DER-ER, n. One who spends his money prodigal- 
ly, without necessity or use; a spendthrift; a prodigal; 
a waster; a lavisher. 

SQUAN'DER-ING, ppr. Spending lavishly ; wasting. 

SQUAN'DER-ING-LY, adv. By squandering. 

SQUARE, a. (W. cwdr; Fr. carré, quarré] 1. Having four 
equal sides and four right angics. 2. Forming a right 
angle. 3. Parallel; exactly suitable; true. 4. faving a 
straight front, or a frame tormed with straight lines; not 
curving. 5. That does equal justice ; exact; fair; honest. 
6. Even; leaving no balance.—Square measure, thc square 
of a lineal measure; the measure of a superficies or sur- 
face, which depends on the length and breadth taken con- 
jointly. — Square number, see SQUARE, n., No. 5. — Among 
seamen, the yards are square when at right angles with the 
vessel's keel and parallel to the horizon; also, when of 
unusual len Totten, — Square root, in geometry and 
arithmetic, e square root of a quantity or number is 
that which, multiplied by itself, produces the quantity or 
number. 

SQUARE, n. 1. A figure having four equal sides and four 
right angles. 2. An area of four sides, with houses on 
each side. 3. The contents of the sido of a figure squared. 
4. A mathematical instrument having ot least one straight 
edge at right angles to another. It is of several forms, 
as the T square, the carpenter's square, &c.—5. In geom- 
etry and arithmetic, a square, or square number, is the prod- 
uct of a number multiplied by itself. 6. Rule; regularity; 
exact proportion ; Justness of workmanship and conduct; 
[s] 7. A square body of troops. 8. A quaternion ; four ; 

obs] 9. Level; equality.—10. In astrology, quartile; the 
position of planets distant ninety degrees from each oth- 
er; [obs] 11. Rule; conformity; accord. 

SQUARE v. t. (Fr. equarrir.] 1. To form with four equal 
sides and four right angles. 2. To reduce to a square; to 
form to right angles. 3. To reduce to any given measure 
or standard. 4. To adjust; to regulate; to mold; to 

c. 5. To accommodate ; to fit. 6. To respect in quar- 
tile. 7. To make even, so as to leave no difference or bal- 
ance.—8. In arithmetic, to multiply a number by itself.— 
9. In seamen's language, to square the yards, is to place 
them at,right angles with the mast or keel.— To square the 
circle, to determine the exact contents of a circle in square 
measure. 

SQUARE, v.i. 1. To suit; to fit; to quadrate; to accord 
Or agrec. 2 To quarrel; to go to opposite sides; [obs.] 
SQUARE-RIGG ED (-rigd), a. In seamen's language, a ves- 
sel is squarerigged when her principal sails are extendcd 
by yards suspended by the middle, and not by stays, gaffe, 

booms, and lateen yards. 

SQUAREC-SAIL, n. In seamen's language, a four-sided sail 
extended to a yard suspended by the middle.— Mar. Dict. 

SQUARED, pp.ora. Made in the form of a square or with 
right angles; adjusted ; regulated; multiplied by itself. 
SQUARE'LY, adv. Suitably; in conformity. 

SQUARE'LY, adv. In a square form. 

SQUARE'NESS, n. The state of being square. 

BQUAR'EH, n. Johnson thinks that this word, in Shaks- 

are, dcnotes a hot-headed, contentious fellow. See 
QUARE, v. 

SQUARING, ppr. Making in the form of a square or with 
right angles; adjusting; regulating; multiplying by itself. 

BQUAR'ISIH, a. Nearly square.—Pcnnant. 

BQUAR'ROSE, la. In natural history, ragged or full of 

SQUARROUUS, § loose scales; rough; jagged ; composcd 
of parta which diverge at right angles, and arc irregular in 
size and dircction.—P. Cyc. 

SQUASH (ekwosh), v. t. (from the root of quash ; L. guasso ; 


Spent lavishly and without ne- 
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SQUEEZED, pp. or a. 
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Fr. casser.) To crush; to beat or press int. pulp or a flat 
mass. 

SQUASH, n. 1. Somcthing soft and easily crushed.—Shak. 
2. [qu. Gr. eivos.], A plant of the genus cucurbita, or 
gourd kind, and its fruit; a culinary vegetable. 3. Some- 
thing unripe or soft; [in contempt.) 4. A sudden fall of a 
heavy, soft body. 5. A shock of soft bodies. 

SQUASH'-BUG, n. The common name of a bug injuri- ue 
to squashes ; the more usual one in New England helo: £s 
to the order gg: qm 

SQUASH'Y,adv. Like a squash; also, muddy. 

SQUAT (skwot), v. i. (VV. yswatiaw ; It. quatto.) 1. To sit 
down upon the hams or heels, as a human being. 9. To 
sit close to the ground ; to cower, as an onimal.—3. In the 
iai States, to settle on another's land without pretenee 
of title. 

t SQUAT, v. t. To bruise or make flat by a fall.—Barrc. 

SQUAT, a. 1. Sitting on the hams or heels; sitting close 
to the ground; cowering. 2. Short and thick, like the 
figure of an animal squatting. 

SQUAT, n. 1. The posture of one who sits on his hams or 
close to the ground. 2. A sudden or crushing fall; [obs.] 
3. A small separate vein of ore; a mineral consisting of 
tin ore and spar.— Hallisell.— Woodward. 

SQUAT (skwot), v. £ To stoop or lie close to escape ob 
servation, as a partridge or rabbit. 

SQUAT'TER, n. 1 One who squats or sits close.—2. In 
A United States, one who settles on new land without a 


SQUAW, n. Among the North American Indians, a wom- 
an; particularly, a wife. 

SQUEAK (skweek), v. £ (Sw. sqváka ; G. guieken.] 1. To ut- 
ter a sharp, shrill cry, usually of short duration; to cry 
with an acute tone, as an animal, or to make a Sharp 
noise, as a pipe or quill, a wheel, a door, and the like. 2 
To break silence or secrecy for fear or pain; to speak 

SQUEAK, n. A sharp, shrill sound suddenly uttered. 

SQUEAK’ER, n. One who utters a sharp, shrill sound. 

SQUEAKTNG, ppr. or a. Crying with a sharp voice; mak 
ing a sharp sound; as, a squeaking whcel. 

SQUEAL (skweel), v. i [This is only a different orthography 
of sguall.} To cry with a sharp, shrill voice. It is used 
of animals only, and chiefly of swine. 

SQUEALING, ppr. or a. Uttering a sharp, shrill sound or 
voice, 

SQUEANTSH, a. Nice to excess in taste; easily disgusted ; 
apt to be offended at trifling improprieties.—Syn. Fastid- 
ious ; dainty; overnice ; scrupulous. 

SQUEAM'ISH-LY, adv. In a fastidious manner; with too 
much niceness. 

SQUEAM'SH-NESS, n. Excessive niceness ; vicious decli 
cacy of taste ; fastidiousness ; excessive scrupulousncss. 

t SQUEAS'I-NESS, n. Nausea. See QUEASINESS. 

t SQUEAS'Y, a. Queasy ; nice ; squeamish ; scrupulous 

SQUEEZE, v. t. (Arm. quasgw, goasca.) 1. To press between 
two bodies; to press closely. 2. To oppress with hard. 
ships, burdens, and taxes; to harass; to crush. 3. To 
embrace closely. 4. To force betweep close bodies; to 
compe! or cause to pass.—SvN. To hug; pinch; gripe, 
crow 

SQUEEZE, v. i 1. To press; to urge one's way; to pasa 
by pressing. 2. To crowd. 

SQUEEZE, n. 1. Pressure; compression between bodies, 
—Phillips. 2. A close hug or embrace. 

Pressed between bodies; com. 

ressed ; oppressed. 

SQUEEZITNG, ppr. Pressing; compressing; crowding; 
oppressing. 

SQUEEZING, n. 1. The act of pressing; compression ; 
oppression. 2. That which is forced out by pressure ; 
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1 SQUELCH, n. A heavy fall—Hudibras. [Low.]} 

SQUIB, n. 1. A little pipe or hollow cylinder of paper, filled 
with powder or comb5ustz>i2 matter and sent into the air, 
burning and bursting with a crack; a cracker. 2 A sar- 
castic spcech or litüe censorious writing published ; a pet- 
ty lampoon. 3. A pretty fellow; [obs.] . 

SQUIB, v. i. . To throw squibs ; to utter sarcastic or severe 
retlections ; to contend in petty dispute. 

SQUIB'BING, ppr. Throwing squibs or severe retlections. 

SQUIB'BING, n. The act of throwing squibs or scverc re 
flections. 

SQUIGGLE, v. i To shake and wash a fluid about the 
mouth with the lips closed.—Forby. Local.) 

SQUILL, n. (Fr. sguille ; L. sguilla.) 1. A bulbous plant of 
the genus scilla. 2. The ofícinal squill, orni gaun 
squilla or scilla maritima, han a large bulbous root like am 
onion. It is nauseous and acrimonious, and is u:cd in 
medicine. 3. A stomapodous crustaccous animal of tho 
genus squilla. 4. An insect named squill insect, frow 
some resemblance to thc preceding.—Grew. 
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SQUIN'AN-CY, n. (Fr. squinancie ; L. cynanche ; Gr. ku- 
vayxm.] The quinsy. 

SQUINT, a. (D. schuin, schuinte.) 1. Looking obliquely. 2. 
Not having the optic axes of both cycs coincident; occa- 
sioned by a permanent shortening of one of the lateral 
straight muscles, and a permancnt elongation of its antag- 
onist 3. Looking with euspicion.—Spenser. 

BQUINT, n. The act or habit of squinting. 

SQUINT, v. £ L To sce ob gel. 2 Fo bave the axes 
of the eycs not coincident. 3. To slope; to deviate from 
a truc line; to run obliquely. 

SQUINT, v. t. 1. To turn the eye to an oblique position. 
2. To look with the axes of the cycs not coincident. 

SQUINT'-E?E (skwint-i), n. An eye that squint. 

SQUINT'-EY ED (ide), a. 1. Having eyes that squint; hav- 
ing eycs with axcs not coincident. 2. Oblique ; indirect; 
inalignant. 3. Looking obliquely or by side glanccs. 

8QUINT-I-F£'GO, a. Sinung Pya Ú cant word.) 

SQUINT'ING, ppr. Seeing or looking with the axes of the 
eyes not coincident. 

SQUINTING, n. The act or habit of looking squint. 

SQUINT'ING-LY, adv. With a squint look ; by side glances. 

SQUIN'Y, v. È To look squint.—Shak, [A cant ag 

1 8QUIR (skwur), v. . To throw with a jerk; spelled, also, 
squtrr.— Addison. 

SQUIRE, n. {a popular contraction of esquire. See Es- 
quire.) 1. In Great Britain, the title of a gentleman next 
in rank to a knight—2 In Great Britain, an attendant on 
a noble warrior.—Pope. 3. An attendant at court. Shak. 
—4. In the United States, the title of magistrates and law- 
yers.—In New England, it is particularly given to justices 
of the peace and judges. 5. The title customarily given 
to gentlemen. 

SQUIRE, v. t. 1. To attend as a squire.—2. In colloquial 
language, to attend as a beau or gallant for aid and pro- 
tection. 

SQUIRE'HOOD, ? n. The rank and state of a squire.— 

SQUIRESHIP, Shelton. 

SQUIRE'LY,a. Becoming a squire.— Shelton. 

SQUIRE'SHIP, n. Office of a squire.—Swift. 

SQUIRM (skwurm), v. t. ori 1. To move like a worm or 
eel, with writhing or contortions. 2. To climb by embrac- 
ing and clinging with the hands and feet, as to a tree with- 
out branches. (Johnson writes this word swarm, and this 
is probed the original word. Bailey writes it squirm.) 

SQUIRM‘ING, ppr. Moving like a worm or eel; climbing 
by embracing. 

SQUIRR. See Squm. 

QUIR'REL (skwer'rel or skwur'rel), n. (Fr. ecureuil.) A 
small rodent quadruped, with a long, tufted tail, remark- 
able for its liveliness and api in chmbing trees and pass- 
ing from branch to branch. ere are numerous species, 
and their flesh is highly prized for food. See, also, FLYING 
SQUIRREL. 

SQUIRREL HUNT, n. In America, the hunting and shoot- 

of squirrels by’a company of men. 

SQUIRT (skwurt), v. . To eject or drive out of a narrow 

fire or orifice, in a stream. 

f SQUIRT, v. i To throw out words; to let fly. 

SQUIRT, n. 1. An instrument with which a liquid is eject- 
ed in a stream with force. 2. A small, quick stream. 

SQUIRTED, pp. Ejected in a stream from a narrow orifice. 

SQUIRT'ER, n. One who squirts. (Vulgar.) 

SQUIRTING, ppr. or a. Ejecting from a narrow orifice in 
a stream.— Squirting cucumber, the fruit of the plant ecba- 
lium elaterium or momordica elaterium, which, when near- 
ly ripe, separates sri d from íts peduncle, at the same 
time ejecting its juice and seeds. 

STAB, v.t. 1. To pierce with a pointed weapon. 2. To 
wound mischievously or mortally ; to kill by the thrust of 
& pointed instrument. 3. To injure secretly or by mali- 
cious falsehood or slander. 

STAB, v.i 1. To give a stab or wound with a pointed 
weapon. 2. To give a mortal wound. 

STAB, n. 1. The thrust of a pointed weapon. 2. A wound 
with a sharp-pointed weapon. 3. An injury given in the 
dark; a sly mischief 

STA'BAT MA'TER, n. [L.] A celebrated Latin hymn be- 
ginning with these words, set to music by most of the 
great compoaers, and performed in the church service of 
the Roman Catholics. 

STABBED, pp. Pierced with a pointed weapon ; killed with 
a spear or other pointed instrumcnt. 

STABBER, n. 1. One who stabs; a privy murderer.—2. In 
sail-making, an instrument similar to a pricker.— Totten. 

STABBING, ppr. Piercing with a pointed weapon. 

STABBING, n. The act of piercing with a pointed weap- 
on ; the act of wounding or killing with a pointed instru- 


ment. 
+ STAB'BING-LY, adv. With intent to a secret act mali- 
Sie = Bishop Parker. 
STA-BILT-MENT, n. (L. stabilimentum.] Act of making 
firm ; firm support.—Derkham. 
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1 STA-BIL'I-TATE, v. £ To make stable ; to establish. 

STA-BILT-TY, n. IL. stabilitas.) 1. Strength to stand with 
out bcing moved or overthrown. 9. Strength of charac 
ter; strength of resolution or purpose. 3. Fixcdncss.— 
Syn. Ste eas ; stableness ; constancy ; immovability 
firmness. 

STA'BLE, a. (L. stabilis; Fr. stable; It. stabile) 1. Firmly 
catablished ; not to be easily moved, shaken, or over- 
thrown. 2. Firm in purposc or resolution; not enail 
diverted from a purpose; not fickle or wavering. 3. 
Firm; not easily surrendered or abandoned. 4. Durable: 
not subject to be overthrown or changed.—Syn. Fixed, 
steady; constant; abiding; strong. 

t STA'BLE, v. t. To fix; to establish. 

STA'BLE, n. [L. stabulum.] A house, shed, or apartment 
for beasts to lodge and feed in. 

STA’BLE, v. t. To put or keep in a stable. 

STA'BLE, v. i. To dwell or lodge in a stable; to dwell in 
an inclosed place; to kennel — Milton. 

STA'BLE-BOY, ? n. A boy or a man who attcnds at a sta- 

STA'BLE-MAN, $  ble.—Swift. 

STA'BLED, pp. Putor kept in a stable. 

STA'BLE-NESS, n. 1. Fixedness; firmness of position or 
establishment; strength to stand; stability. 2. Steadiness; 
constancy ; firmness of purpose ; stability. 

STA'BLE4'TAND, n. In English law, when a man is found 
at his & nding in the forest with a crossbow bent, ready 
to shoot at a deer, or with a long bow; or standing close 
by a tree with greyhounds in a leash ready to slip. This 
is one of the four presumptions that a man intends steal- 
ing the king's deer. 

STA'BLING, ppr. Putting or keeping in a stable. 

STA'BLING, ». 1. The act of keeping cattle in a stable. 2. 
A house, sbed, or room for keeping horses and cattle. 

t STABLISH, v. t. (L. stabilio; Fr. etablir.) To fix; to set 
tle in a state for permanence ; to make firm. 

STABLY, adv. Firmly; fixedly; steadily. 

t STAB-U-LA‘TION, n Act of housing beasts.—Cockeram. 

STA€-€A'TO. (It) In music, denoting a short, distinct, an 
tículate style ; the oppoeite to legato. 

STACK, n. [W. ystac, ystaca; Dan. etak; Sw. stack] 1. A 
large conical pile of hay, grain, or straw, sometimes cov- 
ered with thatch.—Stack, in England, is also applied to a 
large rectangular pile of grain, hay, &c. ; also, to a lar 
pile of wood. 2. A number of funnels or chimneys stan 
ing together.—A stack of arms is a number of muskets set 
up together on their ends, with the bayonets crossing one 
another, forming a sort of conical pile. 

STA€R, v. t. 1. To lay in a conical or other pile; to make 
into a large pile.—9. In England, to pile wood, Y poiss, &c. 
—To stack arms, to set up muskets together with the bay- 
onets crossing one another, and forming a sort of conica) 


STACK'-YARD, n. A yard for stacks of hay. 

STACK ED (stakt), pp. Piled in a large, conical heap. 

STACK'ING, ppr. Laying in a large, conical heap. 

STA€CKTING-BAND, ? x. A band or rope used in binding 

STA€KING-BELT, § thatch or straw upon a stack. 

STACK’ING-STAGE, n. A stage used in building stacks. 

STA€'TE, n. (L. stacte; Gr. craxtn.] A fatty, resinous 
liquid matter, of the nature of liquid myrrh, very odorif- 
erous, and highly valucd. 

STAD'DLE (stad'd), n. (D. stutzel.] 1. Any thing which 
serves for support; a staff; a crutch; the frame or sup. 
port of a stack of hay or grain; (England) 2. As 
tree of any kind, cularly a forest-tree.—Halliwell. 

STAD'DLE, v. t. To leave staddles when a wood is cut. 

STAD'DLE-ROOF, n. The roof or covering of a stack. 

STAD'DLING, ppr. Leaving staddles when a wood is cut. 

STADE, n. (L. stadium.] stadium or furlong. — SmitÀ's 


Dia. 

STA'DIUM, n. [L.] 1. A Greek measure of 125 Roman 
paces, or 606} English feet; one eighth of a Roman mile, 
or nearly an English furlong. j An oblong area or 
course for foot-races and other 8T DM UC contests, usu- 
ally a stadium in length.—SmitÀ's Dict. 

STADT'HOLD-ER (stathdld-er), n. [D. stadt and houder. 
Formerly, the chief magistrate of the United Provinces o 
Holland; or the governor or lieutenant-governor of a 
province. 

START cheat bn The office of a stadtholder 

STAFF, n.; pl. Starrs or Staves. (Sax. staf.) 1. A etica 

carried in the hand for support or defense by & person 

walking; hence, a support; a stay; a prop; that wlinch 
upholds. 2. A stick or club used as a weapon. 3. 4 long 
piece of wood ; a stick; the long handle of an instrument ; 

a pole or stick uscd for many purposes. 4. The five lines 

and the spaces on which music is written. 5. An ensign 

of authority ; a badge of office. 6. The round of a tadder. 

7. A pole erected in a ship to hoist and display a flag; 

called a flag.staf.—8. (Fr. estafette.) In military affairs, an 

establishment of officers in various departments, attached 
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to an army, or to tho commander of an army. The gen- 
eral's etat? consists of those officers about his person who 


ore employed in carrying his commands into execution. 
8. (Ice. d A stanza. 

STAFF-AN°GLE, n. In architecture, a square rod of wood 
standing flush with the wall on each of its sides, at the 
externa) angles of plastering, to prevent their being dam- 
aged.— Brande. 

STAFF-TREE, a. A plant of the genus celastrus, as the 
climbing staff-tree (celastrus scandens) of the United States. 

(STAFF IzH, a Stiff; harsh.—.4echam. 

STAFFI-ER, n. An attendant bearing a staff.—Hudibras. 

STAG, n. 1. The male red deer; the male of the hind 2 
A colt or filly; also, a romping girl.—Grose; (local.] 3. 
The taurine male castrated at such an age that he never 

ne the full size of a bull. 
AG'-BEE-TLE, n. A lamellicorn, coleopterous insect of 
the family lucanide. 

STAG’-E-VIL, n. A discase in horses.—Dict. 

STAG'-WOÓRM (-wurm), n. An insect that is troublesome 


to deer. 

STAGE, v. (Fr. etage.) 1. Properly, one degree of elevation ; 
a step, floor, or story.—Chaucer. 2. A floor or platform 
of any kind elevated above the ground or common sur- 
face, as for an exhibition of something to public view. 3. 
The floor on which theatrical performances are exhibited. 
4. The theatre; the place of scenic entertainments.— Pope. 
5. Theatrical representations. 6. A place where any thing 
is publicly exhibited. 7. Place of action or performance. 
B. A place of rest on a journey, or where a relay of horses 
is taken. 9. The distance between two places of rest on 
&road. 10. A single step; degree of advance ; degree of 
progression. 11. [Instead of stage-coach or stage-wagon.] 
A coach or other carriage running regularly from one 
place to another for the conveyance of passengers.— Swift. 


ISTIGE, v. t. To exhibit publicly. —Skak. 


STAGE'-COACH, n. A coach that runs by stages, or a 
coach that runs regularly every day, or on stated daya, for 
the conveyance o pac, tdm 

STAGE'-PL AY, n. eatrical entertainment. 


STAGE’-PLAY-ER, n. An actor on the stage; one whose 
occupation is to represent characters on the stage. 

STAGE'LY, a. Pe to a stage ; becoming the theatre. 
—Taylor. (Little used. 

BT1ó'ER (stjer) n. 1. A player; [rare] 2. One who has 
long acted on the stage of life; a practitioner; a pcrson 
of cunning.— Dryden. 

t STAG’ER-Y, n. Exhibition on the stage.— Milton. 

STAG'GARD, s. A stag of four years of age. | 

STAG'GER, v. £. (D. staggeren.) 1. To reel; to totter; to 
vacillate; to move to one side and the other in standing or , 
walking ; not to stand or walk with steadiness. 2. To fail; | 
to cease to stand firm ; to begin to give way. 3. To hesi- | 
tate ; to begin to doubt and waver in purpose ; to become 
less confident or determined. 

STAG'GER, v. t. 1. To cause to reel. 2. To cause to doubt 
and waver; to make to hesitate; to make lesa steady or 
confident; to shock. 

STAG'GER-WORT (-wurt), n. A plant, ragwort. 

STAG'GERED, pp. Made to reel; made to doubt. 

STAG'GER-ING, ppr.or a. Causing to reel or to waver; 
reeling ; vacillating. 

STAG'GER-ING, n. 1. The act of reeling.—Arbuthnot. 2. 
The cause of staggering. 

STAG'GER-ING-LY, adv. 1. Ina reeling manner. 2 With 
hesitation or doubt. ; 

BTAG'GERS, =. pl. 1. A disease of horses and other ani- 
male, by which they fall down suddenly without sense or 
motion; apoplexy.—Farm. Encyc. 2. Madness; wild ir- 
regular conduct.—Shak. ; (obs.] 

STAGING, ^. A structure of posts and boards for suppurt, 
as for building. 

STAGIR-ITE, n. An appe ton given to Aristotle, from 

ira, the place of his birth. 

BTAG'NAN-CY, n. The state of being without motion, flow, 
or circulation, as in a fluid. - 

STAGNANT, a. (L. HAE], 1. Not flowing; not running 
in a current or strcam. 2 Motionless ; still; not agitated. 
3. Not active; dull; not brisk. 

BTAG'NANT.L Y, adv. In s still, motionless, inactive manner. 

STAG'NATE, v. i. [L. stagno; It. stagnare.) 1. To cease to 
flow ; to be motionless. 2. To cease to move; not to be 
agitated. 3. To cease to be brisk or active; to become 
dul.—E&ywn. To stand; stop; rest. 

STAG-NA‘TION, n. 1. The cessation of flowing or circula- 
tion of a fluid; or the state of being without flow or cir- 
culation ; the state of being motionless. 2 The cessation 
of action or of brisk action; the state of being dull 

STAID (stade), pret. and pp. of stay; no written for stayed. 
2 a. [from stay.) Noting stability or firmness; not wild, 
volatile, flighty, or fanciful—Syn. Sober ; grave; steady; 


composed ; regular; sedate. I 
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STAID'NESS, n. The state or condition of being staii— 
Syn. Sobriety; gravity; steadiness; regularity; constan 
i firmness ; stability. 

STAIN (stance), v. t. (W. ystaeniaw, ystaen.) 1. To discolor 
by the application of foreign mattcr ; to make foul. 2. To 
tinge with a diffcrent color. 3. To impress with figures, 
in colors different from the ground. 4. To mark with 

ilt or infamy ; to bring reproach on.—SrN. To spot; 
t; soil; dye; sully; discolor; disgrace; taint. 

STAIN, n. 1 A discoloration from foreign matter. 2 A 
natural spot of a color different from thc ground. 3. Taint 
of guilt 4. Cause of reproach.—Syn. Blot; spot; taint; 
poreuon; sully; blemish; tarnish; color; disgrace ; in- 
amy; shame. 

STAINED, pp. or a. Discolored; spotted; dyed; tarnished. 
— Stained glass, glass colored or stained by certain metal 
lic pigments fused into its substance ; often used for mak- 
ing durable pictures in windows.—Ure. 

RIAN EB; *. 1. One who stains, blots, or tarnishes. 2. A 

yer. 

STAIN'ING, ppr. Discoloring; spotting; tarnishing. 
STAIN'LEBS, a. 1. Free from stains or spots.—S:dney. 2 
Free from the reproach of guilt; free from sin.—Shak. 
STATR, n. (D. steiger ; Sax. steger ; Ir. staighre.) 1. A step; 
a stone or a frame of boards or planks by which a person 
rises one step.—2. Stairs, in the plural, a series of steps by 

which persons asccnd to a higher room in a building. 

STAIR'-€ASE, n. [stair and case.) The part of a building 
which contains the stairs. 

STAIR-ROD, s. The name of metallic rods for holding a 
stair-carpet to its place. 

STAITH, n. 1. A hne of rails forming thc extremity of a 
rail-way, and generally occurring next to navigable wa- 
ters, being laid on platforms for discharging coals, &c., 
into vessels.—Buchanan. 2. A repository and mart for 
coals. (Local) 

STAKE, x. (Sax. stac; D. staak; Sw. stake) 1. A small 
piece of wood or timber, sharpened at one end and set in 
the ground, or prepared for setting, as a support to some- 
thing. 2. A piece of long, rough wood. 3. A palisade, or 
something resembling it. 4. The piece of timber to which 
a martyr is fastened when he is to be burned —5. Figw 
ratively, martyrdom. 6. That which is pledged or wager- 
ed. 7. The state of being laid or pledged as a wager. 8. 
A small anvil to straighten cold work, or to cut and punch 


upon. 

STAKE, v. t. 1. To fasten, support, or defend with stakes. 
2. To mark the limits by stakes. 3. To wager; to pledge; 
to put at hazard upon the issue of competition, or upon & 
future contingency. 4. To point or sharpen stakes. 5 
To pierce with a stake. 

STAKE-HEAD, n. 1. In rope-making, a stake with woodez. 

ins in the upper side to keep the strands apart. 

STAKE-HOLD-ER, ^. One with whom the bets are depos 
ited when a wager is laid. 

STAKED (stakt), pp. Fastened or supported by stakes ; set 
or marked with stakes; wagered; put at hazard. 

STAKING, ppr. 1. Supporting with stakcs; marking with 
stakes; putting at hazard. 2. Sharpenin 


STA-LA€'T16€, 2a. (from stalactite.) Pertaining to eta- 

STA-LAC’TI€-AL, § lactite ; resembling an icicle; stalao- 
titic —Kirwan. 

STA-LACTI-FORM, a. Like stalactite; resembling an 


STAL-A€-TITI-FORM, §  icicle.—Phillips. 

STA-LA€'TITE, n. (Gr. cradaxros.) A pendant cone or 
cylinder of carbonate of lime, attached, like an icicle, to 

roof or side of a cavern, produced by the percolation 
thro the rock above of water holding carbonate of 
lime in solution. Any mineral of similar form is also 
called a stalactite — Dana. 

BTAL-A€-TIT'6, a. Having the form of an icicle; having 
the characters of a stalactite.— Dana. 

STA-LAG'MITE, x. (L. st tum.) A deposit of earthy 
or calcareous matter, made by water dropping on the 
floors of caverns. 

STAL-AG-MITI€, a. Having the form of a stalagmite. 

STAL-AG-MITI€-AL-LY, adv. In the form or manner of 
stalagmite.— Buckland. 

STAL'DER, ^. A wooden frame to set casks on. 

STALE, a. 1. Vapid or tasteless from age ; having lost its 
life, spirit, and flavor from being long kept. 2 Having 
lost the life or graccs of youth; worn out; decayed. 3 
Worn out by use; trite; common; having lost its novel- 
ty and power of pleasing. 

STALE, n. 1. Something set or offered to view as an al- 
lurement to draw others to any place or purpose; a de- 
coy; Astool-fowl; (obs.] 2. A prostitute; [obs.] 3. Old, 
vapid beer; [obs.] 4. (Sax. stel, stele.) Along handle. 5. 
A word applied to the king in chess when stalled or set. 

STALE, v.t To make vapid or useless; to destroy the life, 
beauty, or use of; to wear out.— Skak, 

STALE, v. i (G. stallen; Dan. staller.) To make water; to 
discharge urine, as horses and cattle. 
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WTXLE, s. Urine. (Used of horses and cattle.) 

STALE'LY, adv. Of old; of a long time.— Ben Jonson. 

STALEMATE, =. In the game of chess. the position of the 
king, when, though not m check, he can not move without 
being placed in check.—Hoyle. 

STALE'NESS, x. 1. The state of being stale; vapidness ; 
the state of having lost the lifc or flavor; oldness. 2. The 
state of being worn out; triteness; commonness. 

STALK (stawk), n. (Sw. stielk; D. steel.) 1. The stem or 
main axis of a plant; as, stalks of corn. The stalk denotes 
that which is set, the fixed part of a plant, its support, or 
itis a shoot. 2. The pedicle of a flower, or the peduncle 
that sarports the fructification of a plant. 3. The stem of 
& quill. 

STALK (stawk), v. i. (Sax. selcan.) 1. To walk with high 
and proud steps; ususllfimplying the affectation of dig. 
nity. 2. It is used with some insinuation of contempt or 
abhorrence. 3. To walk behind a stalking-horse or behind 
a cover. 

3TALK, n. A high, proud, stately step or walk.—Spenser. 

JTALKED (stawkt) a. Having a stalk. 

8TALK'ER (stawk‘er), n. One who walks with a proud 
Wa also, a kind of fishing-net. 

STALKING, ppr. Walking with proud or lofty ste 

STALK’ING-HORSE, n. A horse, real or factitious, be- 
hiad which a fowler conceals himself from the sight of 
the game which he is aiming to kill; hence, a mask; a 


TI 

STALK LESS (stawk-), a. Having no stalk. 

3TALK'Y, a. Hard as a stalk; resembling a stalk. 

STALL (stawl) n. (Sax. stel, stal, stall; D. stal; G. stall; 
Sw. stall; Fr. stalle.] 1. A stand or place where a horse 
or an ox is kept and fed; the division of a stable, or the 

ent for one horse or ox. 2. A stable; a place for 
cattle.—3. In 1 Kings, iv. 26, stall is used for horse; as, 
“Solomon had forty thousand stalls of horses for his char- 
iots.” 4. A bench, form, or frame of shelves in the open 
air, where any thing is exposed to sale. 5. A small house 
or shed in which an occupation is carried on. 6. The seat 
of ad ed clergyman in the choir. It is partially or 
wholiy inclosed at the back and sides. 

«TALL, v. t. 1. To put into a stable ; or to keep in a sta- 
ble. 2. To install 3. To set ; to fix; to plunge into mire 
80 as not to be able to proceed ; as, to stall horses or a 
carriage.—HaUiwell. irginia.) 

TALL, u È 1. To dwell; to inhabit; [obs.] 2. To kennel. 
3. To be set, as in mire. 4. To be tired o eating, as cattle. 

STALL'-FED, pp. or a. Fed on dry fodder, or tattened in 
a stall or stable. 

STALL'-FEED, v. t. (stall and feed.) To feed and fatten in 
a stable or on dry fodder. 

BTALL'-FEED-ING, ppr. Feeding and fattening in the 


stable. 

STADE NG: n. The act of feeding cattle in the 
stable. 

ISTALL'-WORN, in Shakspeare, Johnson thinks a mistake 
for stal-wort, stout.— Shak, . 

STALL'AGE, n. 1. The right of erecting stalls in fairs; 
or rent paid for a stall.—2. In old books, laystall; dung; 
compost. 

I STAL-LA'TION, n. Installation.— Cavendish. 

STALLED (stawid), pp. Put or kept in a stable. 

STALLION (stal'yun), n. (Fr. etalon ; It. melons} A stone 
horse; a seed horse; a male horse not castrated. 

STALWART, 2a. (Scottish; Sax. stal-weorth, worth tak- 

STAL WORTH, 5 ing.) Brave; bold; strong; redoubted ; 
daring; vehement; violent. 

STAMEN, n.; pl STAMENS or EA 1. In a gen- 
eral sense, usually in the plural the fixed, firm part of a 
body, which supports it or gives it its strength and solid- 
ity. 2. Whatever constitutes the principal vy x or 
support of any thing.—3. In botany, an td Secs owers 
for the preparation of the pollen or fecundating dust. It 
is the male organ of plants. 

STAMENED, a. Furnished with stamens. 

STA'MIN, x. A slight woolen stuff.— Chaucer. 

STAM'-NA, n. ; pl. of STAMEN. 

STAM'IN-AL, a. Pertaining to stamens or stamina; con- 
sisting in stamens or stamina.— Med. Repos. 

STAMTN-ATE, a. Furnished with stamens. 

STAN'IN-ATE v.t. To endue with stamina. 

STA-MIN'E-OUS, a. (L. stamineus) 1. Consisting of sta- 
mens. 2. Possessing stamens. — Stamincous flowers are 
apetalous. 3. Pertaining to the stamen, or attached to it. 

STAM-IN-IF'/ER-OUS, a. (L. stamen and fero.) Having sta- 
mens.—A staminiferous flower is one which has stamens 
without a pistil. 

ETAM'MEL,*. 1. A pale-red color.—Ben Jonson. 2. A kind 
of woolen cloth.— Com. on Chaucer. 

STAM'MER, v. £ [Sax. stamer ; G. stammeln ; D. stameren ; | 
Dan. stammer.) Literally, to stop in uttering syllables or 
words ; to stutter ; to hesitate or falter in speaking; and, 
bence. to speak with stops and difficulty. 
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STAM'MER,v.t To utter or pronounce with hesitatiou or 
imperfectly.— Beaumont and Fletcher. 


STAM'MER-ER, x. One who stutters or hesitates in speak- 


ing. 
STAM'MER-ING, ppr. 1. Stopping or hesitating in the ut 
tering of words; stuttering. 2. a. Apt to stammer. 
STAN'MER-ING, n. The act of stopping or licsitating in 
speaking; impediment in spcech; articulation disturbed 
by irregular intcrmissions or snatches. 
STAM'MER-ING-LY, ade. With stops or hesitation in 


speaking. 

STAMP, v. t. [D. stampen ; G. stampfen ; Dan. stamper ; Fr 
estamper ; It. stampare.] 1. To strike or beat forcibly with 
the bottom of the foot, or by thrusting the foot downward. 
[Tn this sense, the popular pronunciation is stomp.) 2. To 
impress with some mark or figure. 3. To impress; to 
imprint; to fix deeply. 4. To fix a mark by impressing 
it. 5. To make by impressing a mark. 6. To coin; to 
mint; to form. 7. To cut out into various forms with & 
stamp. 8. To crush by the downward action of a kind of 

estle, as ore in a stamping-mill. 

STAMP, v. € To-strike the oot forcibly downward. 

STAMP, n. 1. Any instrument for se Ae impressions on 
other bodies. 2. A mark imprinted; an impression. 3 
That which is marked; a thing stamped. 4. A picture 
cut in wood or metal, or made by impression; a cut; 
a plate. 5. A mark set upon things chargeable with duty 
to government, as evidence that the duty is paid. 6. An 
inetrument for cutting out materials (as paper, leather, 
&c.) Into various forms by a downward pressure. 7. A 
character of tn kood or bad, fixed on any thing. 
8. Authority ; current value derived from suffrage or at- 
testation. 9. Make; cast; form; character.—10. In met- 
allurgy, a kind of pestle raised by water or steam power, 
for beating ores to powder ; any thing like & pestle used 
for pounding or beating. 

STAMP'-A€T, n. An act of the British Parliament, imposing 
a duty on all paper, vellum, and parchment used 1n her 
American colonics, and declaring all writings on unstamped 
materials to be null and void. S hia was one cause of the 
Revolution. 

STAMP'-DO-TY. w. [stamp and duty.) A duty or tax im- 
posed on paper and parchment, the evidence of the pay- 
ment of which is the stamp. 

STAMPED (stampt), pp. or a. Impressed with a mark or 
figure; coined; imprinted; deeply fixed. 

STAM-PEDE’, x. In the western states, a sudden fright seiz- 
ing upon large bodies of cattle or horses in droves or en- 
campments on the prairies, and leading them to run for 
many miles, u&il they often sink down or die under their 
terror.— Kendall. 

STAMP'ER, n. An instrument for pounding or stamping. 

SIAME ING: p r. Impressing with a mark or figure; coin 
ng; im ng. 

STAMPING-MILL, n. An engine, consisting of heavy pes- 
tles raised by water or steam power, for breaking or 
bruising ore. 

STAN, as a termination, is said to have expressed the su- 
perlative degree ; as in Athelstan, most noble; Dunstan, 
the higħest. But qu. stan, in Saxon, is stone. 

STANCH, v. t. (Fr. etancher; Sp., Port. estancar.) In a 
general sense, to stop; to set or tix ; but applied only to the 
blood ; to stop the flowing of blood. 

STANCH, v. © To stop, as blood ; to cease to flow. 

STANCH, a. 1. Sound; firm; strong and tight. 2. Firm 
in principle; steady; constant and zealous; hearty. 3. 
Strong; not to be broken. 4. Firm; close—A stanch 
hound is one that follows the scent without error or re- 
missness.— Johnson. 

STANCHED (stancht) pp. Stopped or restrained from 
Ponit. 

STANG 'ER, n. He or that which stops the flowing of 

STANCHING, ppr. Stopping the flowing of blood. 

STAN'CHION (stan'shun), n. [Fr. dançon.) A prop or sup- 
port; a piece of timber or iron in the form of a stake or 

ost, used for a support. 

STANCH'LESS, a. That can not be stanched or stopped. 

STÁNCH'NESS, n. Soundness; firmness in principle; 
closeness of adherence. 

STAND, v. i. ; pret. and pp. stood. [Sax., Goth. standan ; G 
steken; D. staaen; Dan. staaer ; Sw. sta; Sans. sta; L. 
sto.] 1. To be upon the feet, as an animal; not to eit, 
kneel, or lie. 2. To be erect, supported by the roots, as 8 
tree or other plant. 3. To be on its foundation ; not to be 
overthrown or demolished. 4. To be placed or situated ; 
to have a certain position or location. 5. To remain up- 
right, in a moral sense; not to fall. 6. To become crect 
7. To stop; to halt; not to proceed. 8. To stp; to beat 
a stationary point. 9. To be in a state of fixedness ; hence, 
to continue; to endure. 10. To be fixed or steady; not to 
vacillate. 11. To be in or to maintain a posture of resist: 
ance or defense. 12. To be placed with regard to order 
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or rank. 13. To be in any particular stato; to be, cm- 
phatically expresse. that i», to be fixed or set. 14. To 
continue unchanged or valid; not to fail or become void. 
15. To consist; to have its bcing and essence. 16. To 
have a placc. 17. To be in any state. 18. To bc in a par- 
ticular respect or rclation. 19. To be, with regard to stato 
ef mind. 20. To succced ; to maintain one's ground ; not 
to fail; to be acquitted ; to be safe. 21. To hold a course 
atsea 22. To have a direction. 23. To offer one's self as 
e candidate. 24. To place one's self; to be placed. 25. 
T» stagnate; not to flow. 26. To be satished or con- 
vinced. 27. To make delay. 93. To persist; to perse- 
vere. 2. To adhcre; to abide. 30. To be permanent; 
to endure; not to vanish or fade. 

To stand by. 1. To be ncar; to be a spectator; to be pres- 
ent 2. To be aside; to be placed aside with disregurd. 
3. To maintain; to defend ; to support; not to desert. 4. 
To rest on for support; to be supported. — To stand for. 
1. To offer one's self as a candidate. 2. To side with; to 
sappen ; to maintain, or to protese or attempt to maintain. 
3. To be in the place of; to be the substitute or representa- 
tive of. Locke.—4. In seamen's language, to direct the 
course toward.— To stand from, to direct the course from. 
— To stand one in, to cost.— To stand in, or stand in for, in 
seamen's language, is to direct a course toward land or a 
harbor.—To stand of. 1. To keep at a distance. 2. Not 
to comply. 3. To forbear intimacy.—Atterbury. 4. To 
appear prominent; to have relief.—7 stand off, or off from, 
in seamen's language, is to direct the course trom land.— 
To stand off and on, ia to remain near a coast by sailing 
toward land and then from it—7o stand on, to continue 
on the same tack or course. Totten.— To stand out. 1. To 
project; to be prominent. 2. To persist in opposition or 
resistance; not to yield or comply ; not to give way or 
recede. 3. With seamen, to ct the course from land 
or a barbor.— To stand to. 1. To ply; to urge efforts; to 

ersevere. 2. To remain fixed in a pu or opinion. 

. To abide by; to adhere. 4. Not to yield; not to fly; 
to maintain the ground.—T7o stand to sea, to direct the 
course from land.— To stand under, to undergo; to sus- 
tain. Shak.—To stand up. 1. To rise from sitting; to be 
on the feet. 2. To arise in order to gain notice 3. To 
make a party.— To stand up for, to defend ; to justify; to 
support, or attempt to support.—7o0 stand upon. 1. To 
concern; to interest. 2. To value; to pride. 3. To in- 
sist. Shak.— To stand with, to be consistent. —To stand 
against, to oppose ; to resist. —To stand fast, to be fixed; 
to be unshaken or immovable.— To stand ín kand, to be 
important to one's interest. 

STAND, v. t. 1. To endure; to sustain; to bear. 2. To 
endure; to resist without yielding or receding. 3. To 
await; to suffer; to abide by.— To stand ones ground, to 
keep the ground or station one has taken; to maintain 
one's position.— To stand it, to bear or endure trials.— To 
stand trial, is to sustain the trial or examination of a cause. 
— To stand fire, to receive an enemy’s fire without giving 


way. 

STAND, ^. (Sans: tana.) 1. A point beyond which one 
does not proceed ; as, to come to a stand. 2. A place or 
pott where one stands, or a place convenient for persons 
to remain in for any purpose. 3. An erection or raised 
station for spcctators, as at a horse-race.— Willis. 4. Rank ; 
post; standing. 5. The act of opposing. 6. The highest 
voint, or the ultimate point of progression where a stop is 
aade, and regressive motion commences. 7. A young 
tree, usually reserved when the other trees ure cut 8. A 
small table; es, a candle-stand.—9. In commerce, a weight 
of from two hundred and a half to three hundred of pitch. 
10. Something on which a thing rests or is laid. 11. The 
placc whcre a witness stands to testify in court —Stand of 
arms, in military affairs, a musket with its usual append- 
agcs.— To be at a stand, to stop on account of some doubt 
or difficulty; hence, to be perplexed; to be embarrassed. 


—SvYN. A stop; halt; rest; interruption: obstruction; | 


rplexity ; di ty; embarrassment ; hesitation. 

STAND-€ROP, n. A plant.—Ainsworth. 

STANDPOINT, n. A fixed point or station; a basis or 
fundamental principle; a position from which things are 
viewed ; ( from the German. 

STAND'-STILL, n. A stan without moving forward. 

Blackwood. 


BTAND'ARD, a. (It. stendardo; Fr. etendard ; Sp. estandarte ; 
D. standaard.) 1. An ensign of war; a staff with a flag or 
colors. 2. which is established by sovereign power 
&s a rule or measure by which others are to be adjusted. 
3. That which is established as a ruje or model, by the 
authority of public opinion, or by custom ; criterion ; test. 
—A. In coinage, the proportion of weight of fine metal and 
alloy established by authority. 5. A standing tree or atem ; 
a tree not supported or attached to a wall.—6. In 

, an upright Support as the poles of a scaffold. Gloss. 
Archit.—7. In ship-building, an inverted knee placed 
upon the deck instead of beneath it, with its vertical branch 
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turned epwa:d from that which lies horizontally.—8 In 
botany, the upper petal or banner ofa papilionaceous corol. 

STAND'ARD-BEAR ZR, n. [standard and bear.) An officer 
of an anny, company, or troop who bears a standard ; an 
cnsign of infantry or a cornet of horae. 

t STAND'EL, n. A tree of long standing.— Howell. 

STAND'ER, n. 1. One who stands. 2 A trce that has 
stood lons.—Ascham ; [obs.) 

STAND'ER-BY, n. One who stands near ; one who is pres 
ent; a mcre spectator.—Addison. 

STAND'ER-GRÁSS, 2. A plant 

STANDING, ppr. 1. Being on the fect; being erect. 2 
Moving in a certain direction to or from en object. 3.a 
Scttled; established, either by law or by custom, &c. 
continually cxísting; permanent; not temporary. 4. Last 
ing; not transitory; not liable to fade or vanish. 5. Stag 
nant; not flowing. 6. Fixed; not movable. 7. Remain 
ing erect; not cut down.—Standing rigging. See Rio 
GING. 

STANDTNG, n. 1. Continuance; duration, or existence. 
2. Possession of an office, character, or place. 3. Station; 
place to stand in. 4. Power to stand. 5. Rank; condi- 
tion in society.—Standing off, the act of sailing from tho 
a ne on, the act of sailing toward the land.- 

. Irving. 

STAND'ISH, n. (stand and dish.) A case for pen and ink. 

STINE, m. [Sax. stan.) A stone. (Local.) 

STANG, n. [Sax. steng, steng ; Dan. sang; G. stange.] 1. 
A pole, rod, or perch; a measure of land.—3Swift ; [ocs.) 
2. A long bar; a pole; a shaft. — To ride the stang, is to be 
carried on a pole on men's shoulders, in derision.— Todd , 


local. 

TA v. í. To shoot with pain.—Grose. [Local] 

STAN'HOPE, n. A light, two-wheeled carriage, without 8 
top, so called from Lord Stanhope, for whom it was con 
trived —Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 

1STANR,a. Weak; worn out.—Spenser. 

t STANK, v. £ To sigh. 

t STANK, old pret. of stink.  Stunk is now used. 

STANK, 2. [W. ystanc] A dam or mound to stop water 
—Halliwell. [Local] 

STAN'NA-RY, a. (from L. stannum, tin; Ir. stan.) Relating 
to the tin works; as, stannary courts.— Blackstone. 

STAN'NA-RY, n. A tin mine.—Hall. 

STAN'NATE, n. [L. stonnum, tin.) A salt formed of stan- 
nic acid united with a base. 

STAN'NEL, 2". The kestrel, a species of hawk; called, 

STAN'YEL, § also, stonegall and wind-hover.  [Local.) 

STAN'NIE, a. (L. stannum.] Pertaining to tin; procured 
from tin. 

STAN'NIC€ ACID, *. The deutoxyd of tin, which, like an 
acid, unites with bases and forms salts, called stannates. 
STAN-NIFER-OUS, a. (L. stannum and fero.) Containing 

or affording tin.— Ure. 

STAN'ZA, n. [It. stanza; Sp., Port. estancia.) 1. In poetry, 
a number of lines or verses connected with each other 
and ending in a full point or pause; a part of a poem, or 
dinarily containing every variation of measure in that 
poem.—2. In architecture, an apartment or division in a 
building.— Brande. 

STAN-ZA'I€, a. Consisting in stanzas. 

STAPHY-LINE, a. [Gr. cragvAn.] In mineralogy, having 
the form of a bunch of grapes; botryoidal- rd. 

STAPH-Y-LOMA, n. An enlargement of the eyeball, with a 
protuberance of the cornea, and dimness or entire aboli- 
tion of sight.—J. M. Good. 

STAPH-Y-LOR'A-PHY, n. [Gr. craguAn and fan] A sur- 
gical suture of the palate, for the purpose of uniting the 
edges of a fissure. 

STA'PLE (eta'pl), n. (Sax. stapel, stapul ; D. G., Sw. stapel ; 
Dan. stabel.} 1. A settled mart or market ; an eraporium ; 
peel 2. À city or town where merchants to carry 
ce commodities; (rare] 3. A principal commodity 

or production of a country or district. 4. The thread or 

pile of wool, cotton, or flax. Hence, 5. Figuratively, the 
materia) or substance of a thing; as, the staple of a literary 
sda 6. A loop of iron, or a bar or wire bent and 

ormed with two points to be driven into wood to hold a 

hook, pin, &c. Popi- apt of land, the particular nature 

and quality of land. i 

STA'PLE,a. 1. Settled; established in commerce. 2. Ac- 
cording to the laws A uc ai B IB: deed ok to be 
sold.— Swift ; [rare. . ; princ ; regularly pro- 
duced or MA: for askar, as, staple commodities. 

STA'PLER, x. A dealer; as, a wool stapler. 

STAR, w. [Sax. steorra; Dan., Sw. tierna; G. stern; D. 
star.) 1. An apparently small, luminous body in the 
heavens, that shince in the night, or when its light is not 
obscured by clouds, or lost in the brighter effulgence of 
the sun. Stars are divided into fixed stars, which are fixee 
luminous points of thc firmament, considered by astrono 
mers to be suns, and planets or wandering stars, which 
change thcir positions in the firmament. 2. 'l'he pole-star 
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— Shak.; [obs.]—3. In astrology, & configuration of the 
p'anets, suppoeed to influence fortune. 4. The figure of a 
star; a radiated mark in printing or writing; an asterisk; 
thus, [*), used as a reference to a note in the margin, or 
to fill a blank in writing or printing whcre letters are 
omitted. 5. The figure of a star; a badgc of rank. 6. A 
person of brilliant and attractive qualities on some public 
occasion ; a theatrical] performer, &c. 

STAR, v. t. To set or adorn with stars, or bright, radiating 
bodies; to bespangle. 

STXIR'-AP-PLE (app), n. The popular name of several 
species of tiro oaan, evergrcen trees, producing es- 
culent fruit, and growing in intertropical climates. 

8TAR' ÍCHAM-BEKRK, n. Formerly, a court of criminal juris- 
diction in England, which exercised extensive powers 
during the reigns of Henry VIIL and his successors, and 
was finally dissolved in the reign of Charles I. 

STAR'-CROWNED, a. Crowned with stars.—Holmes. 

STAR’-EN-CtR’€LED, a. Encircled with stars. ' 

STARC-FISH, n. A marine animal, the sea-star or asterias, a 
genus of pcdicellate echinoderms or zoophytes, so named 
from their mape: 

STAR-FLOW-.ER, n. A plant of the genus ornithogalum 
or stellaria — Lee. 

STAR’-FORT, n. A fort surrounded on the exterior with 
projecting angles; hence the name, 

STAR'-GAZ-ER, n. One who gazes at the stars; a term of 
contempt for an astrologer. 

STXAR'-GAZ-ING, x. The act or practice of observing the 
stars with attention ; astrology.—Swz/ft. 

STAR-GRASS, n. Starry duck-meat, a plant of the genus 
callitriche ; also, of the genus aletris. 

STXR-HAWE, n. A species of hawk so called. 

STAR’-HYA-CINTH, n. A bulbous plant of the genus 
scilla. 

STAR'-JEL-LY, n. A plant, the tremella, one of the fungi; 
also, star-shoot, a gelatinous substance; also, a tremella. 

STAR’-LED, a. Guided by the stars. 

STAR’-LIKE, a. [star and Pel 1. Resembling a atar ; stel- 
lated ; radiated like a star. 2. Bright; illustrious. 

STXR OF BETH'LE-HEM. A flower and bulbous plant of 
the genus ornithogalum.— Lee. 

STAR'-PAVED,a. Studded with stars.— Milton. 

STXR-PROOF, a, [no and proof.) Impervious to the light 
of the stars.— Milton. 

| STXR'-READ, n. Doctrine of the stars; astronomy. 

STAR’-ROOFED (.rooft) a. Roofed with stars. 

STXAR-SHOOT, n. A gelatinous substance, often found in 
wet meadows, and formerly by some supposed to be the 
extinguished residuum of a shooting star. It is really a 
fungus of the pne tremella. 

STAR'-SPAN"GLED, a. Spangled with stars.—E. Everett. 

STXR'-STONE, n. A variety of sapphire, which, in a cer- 
tain direction, presents a reflection of light in the form of 
a star.— Brande. 

STAR-THIS-TLE (-this-l), n. An annual plant of the genus 
centaurea. 

STAR-WORT (-wurt), n. A plant of the genus aster. The 
species are shrubby or herbaceous, and their flowers re- 
semble small stars. 

STARBOARD, n. (Sax. steor-board ; G. steuerbort ; D. stuur- 


bord.] The righthand side of a ship or boat, when a 
spectator stands with his face toward the head, stem, or 
row. 


STAR BOARD, a. Pertainifg to the right hand side of a 
ship; being or lying on the right side. 

STARCH,a. [Sax. stearc.) A substance used to stiffen linen 
and other cloth. It is white, solid, with no smell, and 
with very little taste, insoluble in cold water, but with 
boiling water it forms a Jely nearly traneparent. Starch 
may be scparated from all farinaceous substances, as 
wheat. potatoes, &c. 

STARCH, a Stiff; precise; rigid.—Killingbeck. 

STARCH, v. t. To stiffen with starch.— Gay. 

STARCH'-HY'A-CINTH, n. A bulbous plant, allied to the hy- 
acinth, and named from the smell of the flower, — Loudon. 

STARCHED (stürcht), pp. or a. 1. Stiffened with starch. 
2. a. Stiff; precise; formal.—Swift. 

STARCHEDNESS, n. Stiffness in manners; formality. 

STARCH’ER, n. One who starches, or whose occupation 
is to starch.—Johknson. 

STARCHING, Stiffening with starch. 

STARCH'LY, adv. With stiffness of manner ; formally. 

STXRCHNESS, n. Stiffness of manner; preciseness. 

STARCH’Y, a. Consisting of starch; resembling starch; 
stiff; precise. 

STARE, n. (Sax. ster; Sw. stare.) A bird, the starling. 

STARE, v. š. (Sax. starian; G. starren.) 1. To 


on some object. 2. To stand out; to be prominent; 


[obs.]— To stare in the face, to be before the eyes or un. 


deniably evident. 
STARE, n. A fixed look with eyes wide open.—Dryden. 
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STAR'ER, n. One who starcs or gazes. 

STAR'ING, ppr. or a. Gazing; looki : 

STARTING LY, adv. Gazingly. Boi a as 

STARK, a. (Sax. sterc, stcarc ; D. sterk; G. stark] 1. Suff, 
strong; rugged; fobs.) 2. Deep; full; profound; abso 

STARK ade Wholly; estai eat, 

" A olly ; entirely; absolutely; as, stark m 
Merk naked. (Int kaani] á ad, 

{STARK’LY, adv. Stifly; strongly.—Skak. 

STXAR’LESS, a. Having no stars visible or no starlight. 

STXR'LIGHT, n. The light proceeding from thc stars. 

STAR’LIGHT (te), a. Lighted by the stars. —Drydcn. 

STARLING, n. (Sax. ster; Sw. stare.) 1. A bird of the 
genus sturnus, Linn, also called stare. The American 
starling is better known by the name of meadow-lark.— 
Peabody. 2. A name given to piles driven round the piers 
of a bridge for defense and support. 

STAR'OST, ^. In Poland, a nobleman who possessed a 
starosty. 

STAR'OS-TY, n. In Poland, a name E to castles and 
domaine conferred on noblemen for life by the crown.- 

ranae. 

STARRED (stird), pp. or a 1. Adorned or studded with 
stars. 2. Influenced in fortune by the stars. 

t STAR’RING, ppr.ora. 1. Adorning with stars. 2. Shining; 
bright, sparkling; as, starring cometa. 

STARRY, a. [from star.) 1. Abounding with stars; adorned 
with stars. 2. Consisting of stars; stellar ; stellary ; pro- 
ceeding from the stars. 3. Shining like stars; resembling 
stars. 

START, v. i. (D. storten ; Sw. storta.] 1. To movc suddenly, 
as if by a twitch. 2. To move suddenly, as by an involun- 
tary shrinking from sudden fear or alarm. 3. To move 
with sudden quickness, as with a spring or leap. 4. To 
shrink; to wince. 5. To move suddenly aside; to devi- 
ate. 6. To set out; to commence a race, as from a bar- 
rier or goal. 7. To set out; to commence a journey or 
enterprise.— Tob start wp, to rise suddenly, as from a seat 
or couch; to rise suddenly into noticc. 

START, v. t 1. To alarm; to disturb suddenly ; to startle ; 
to rouse. 2 To rouse suddenly from concealment; to 
cause to flee or fly, as [orem o 3. To bring into mo- 
tion; to produce suddenly to view or notice. 4. To in- 
vent or discover; to bring within pursuit. 5. To move 
suddenly from its place; to dislocate. 6. To empty, as 
liquor from a cask; to pour out.— Mar. Dict. 

START, n. 1. A sudden motion of the body; a sudden 
twitch; a spastic affection. 2. A sudden motion from 
alarm. 3. A sudden rousing to action; a spring; excite- 
ment, 4. Sally; sudden motion or effusion; a bursting 
forth. 5. Sudden fit; sudden motion followed by inter- 
mission. 6. A quick spring; a darting; a shoot; a push. 
7. First motion from a place ; act of setting out.—To get 
the start, to begin before another ; to gain the advantage in 
a similar undertaking. 

START, n. A projection; a push; a horn; a tail. 

START-UP, n. 1, One who comes suddenly into notice, 
an upstart; [obs 2. A kind of shoe.— Hall. 

t START-UP, a. Suddenly coming into notice. 

STARTED, pp. Suddenly roused or alarmed; poured out, 
as a liquid; discovered; proposed. 

STXRT'ER, n. 1. One who starts; one who shrinks from 
his purpose. 2 One who suddenly moves or suggests & 
question or an objection. 3. A dog that rouses game. 

STARTFUL, a. Aptto start; skittish. 

STXLRTFUL-NESS, n. Aptness to start. 

STARTING, ppr. Moving suddenly; shrinking; rousing, 
commencing, as a sme &c. 

STARTING, n. The act of moving suddenly. 

STARTING-HOLE, n. A loophole; evasion.— Martia. 

STARTING-POST, n. A post, state, barrier, or place from 
which competitors in a race start or begin the race. 

START ING.-LY, adv. By sudden fits or starts.—Shak. 

START ISH, a. Apt to start; skittish; shy. 

START LE (stirt’), v. i. (dim. of start.) To shrink; to movo 
suddenly or be excited on feeling a sudden alarm. 

STARTLE, v. t, 1. To impress with fear; to excite by 
sudden alarm, surprise, or apprehension. 2. To deter; 
to cause to deviate; [rare]—SyvN. To start; shock, 
fright; frighten ; alarm; surprise. 

STARTLE, n. A sudden motion or shock occasioned by 
an unexpected alarm, surprise, or apprehension of dan- 

er; sudden impression of terror. 

STARTLED, pp. Suddenly moved or shocked by an im 

ression of fear or surprise. 

STARTLING, ppr. or a. Suddenly impressing with fear. 

STARTLINGLY, adv. In a startling manner. R 

STXRV.A"TION, n. The act of starving or state of being 
starved. rish 

STXRVE, v. £ [Bax. stearfian ; G. sterben.) 1. Tp rh 
to be destroyed; [obs.) 2. To pere or die wi "os , 
[England.] 3. To perish with hunger. 4. To suffer ex- 
treme hunger or want; to be very indigent. 
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STARVE, v. L To kill with hunger. 2 To distress or 
subdue by famine. 3. To destroy by want. 4. To kill 
with cold. 5. To deprive of force or vigor; [unusual] 

STARVED, pp. or a 1. Killed with hunger; subdued by 
hunger; rendered poor by want 2. Killed by cold; 


VIEN RR 

XRVELING (stüirvling) a. Hungry; lean; pining with 
want. — Phillips. 

STARVE'LING (stürvüing), n. An animal or plant that is 
made thin, lean, and weak through want of nutriment. 
STARVING, ppr. or a. 1. Perishing with hunger; killing 
with hunger; rendering lean and poor by want of nourish- 
at 2. Perishing with cold; with cold; (Ens. 

gl 

STAT bro RI-TI-GONE VO-LUN'TAS (-r&-she-0ne). [L.J 
The will etands for reason. 

STATA-RY, a. (from state] Fixed; settled.—Bron. 

STATE, n. (L. status; It. stato; Sp. estado; Fr. etdt.] 1. 
Condition ; the circumstances of a being or thing at any 

iven time. 2. Modification of any thing. 3. Crisis; sta- 

onary point; height; point from which the next move- 
ment is regression; [o0s.] 4. Estate; possession; a 
5. A political body, or body politic; the whole body of peo- 
ple united under one government; more usually, a com- 
monwealth or body politic, having a representative legis- 
lature. 6. A body of men united by profession, or consti- 
tuting a community of a particular character ; as, the states 
circa and yer . Rank; geo quality: 8. 

omp: appearance of greatness. 9. ; grandeur; 
as, t een state.—Bacon. 10. A seat of digulty — Shai 
11. A canopy; a covering of dignity ; [unusual] 12 A 
person of high rank; [obs.] 13. The opel persons in 
a government.—Milton. 14. The bodi at constitute 
the legislature of a country; as, the states general. 15. 
Joined with another word, it denotes public, or what be- 
longs to the community or body politic ; as, state affairs. 

STATE, v.t. 1. To set; to settle. 2. To express the par- 
ticulars of any thing in writing; to set down in detail or in 
gross. 3. To express the particulars of any thing verbally ; 
to represent f! in words; to narrate; to recite. 

STATE-MOÓN"GER (-mung’ger), n. [state and monger.) One 
versed in politics, or one who dabbles in state affairs. 

STATE-Pi’PER, *. A paper relating to the political inter- 
ests or pa est of a state.—Jay. 

STATE-PRIS'ON, n. A public prison or penitentiary. 

STATE PRISONER *. One in confinement for political 
offenses. 

STiTE-ROOM, n. L A magnificent room in a palace or 
en house. 2. An apartment for lodging in a sbip's 
ca 

STATE'-TRI'AL,mw. A trial of persons for political offenses. 

STATED, pp. 1. Expressed or represented ; told ; recited. 
2. a. Settled ; established; regular; occurring at regular 
times; not occasional. 3. Fixed; established. 

cae adv. Regularly; at certain times; not occa- 

onally. 

STATELESS, a Without pomp.—J. Barlow. 

STATELI-NESS, e 1. dne A of mien or 
manner; majestic appearance ; ty. 2 A rance 
of pride; affected dignity.— Beaumont and D 

STATELY, a. 1. Characterized by dignity and loftiness. 
2. Characterized by magnificence and grandeur. 3. Ele- 
vated in sentiment.—SvN. Lofty; dignified; majestic; 
magnificent; grand ; august. 

STATELY, adv. Majestically ; loftily,—Milton. 

STATEMENT, n. 1. The act of stating, reciting, or pre- 
senting verbally or on paper. 2. A series of facts or par- 
ticulars expressed on paper. 3. A series of facts verbally 
recited ; recital of the circumstances of a transaction. 

BTA'TER, n. The principal gold coin of ancient Greece. 
It varied much in value, but was usually worth about 
£1 3s. sterling, or $54. The Attic silver tetradrachm was, 
in later times, called stater.— Smith's Dict. 

STATES, n. pl. Nobility —Shak. See, also, Stare. 

STATES-GENER.-AL, n. pl. In France, before the Revolu- 
tion, the assembly of the three orders of the kingdom, viz., 
the clergy, the nobility, and the third estate, or common- 
alty.—In Netherlands and Holland, the legislative body, 
composed of two chambers.— P. Cyc. 

BTATES'MAN, n, 1. A man versed in the arts of govern- 
ment ; usually, one eminent for political abilities ; a poli- 
tician. 2. A small landholder ; re of England.) —Hal 
livell. 3. One employed in public affairs. 

STiTESMAN-LIKE, a. Having the manner or wisdom 
of statesmen. 

STATES'MAN.SHIP, n. The qualifications or employments 
of a stateaman.— Churchill. 

STATES'WOM.AN, n. A woman who meddles in public 
affairs; [ín contempt.] —Addison. 

STATIE, 2a. 1. Pertaining to bodies at rest or in 

STATIC-AL, ý equilibrium. 2. Resting; acting by mere 
weight; as, statical pressure. 

STATICS, n. (Fr. statique; It. statica; L. statice.) 1. That 
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branch of mechanics which treats of tho forces which keep 
br n rest or in iive i ps Pipa In medicine, a kind ol 
e cs, Or persons seize ilepeles. 

STATING, ". An act of making a ore need a statement 

STATING, ppr. Setting forth; expressing in particulars. 

STATION (stà'shun), n. (Fr.; L. statio; It. stazione; Sp 
estacion.) 1. The act of standing; [obe] 9. A state of 
rest; [rare] 3. The spot or place where one stands, par. 
ticularly where a person habitually stands, or is appointed 
to remain for a time. 4. Post assigned ; office; the part 
or department of public duty which a person is appointed 
to perform. 5. Situation; position. 6. Employment; oc- 
cupation; business. 7. Character; state. 8. Rank; con 
dition of life.—9. In Church history, the fast of the fourth 
and sixth days of the week, Wednesday and Friday, is. 
memory of the council which condemned Christ, and of 
his passion.—10. Among Roman Catholics, a church where 
indulgences are to be had on certain days. 

STATION, v. t. To place; to set; or to appoint to the oo 
cupation of a post, place, or office. 

STA'TION, !n. A resting-place on a rail-way, at 

STA'TION-HOUSE, $ which a halt is made to receive or 
let down passengers or goods.— Brande. 

STZTION-BILL, n. In seamen's language, a list containing 
appointed posts of the ship's company when naviga- 

c 


ship. 

STA ION-AL, a. Pertaining to a station.—Encyc. 

STA'TION-A-RY, a. 1. Fixed; not moving; not progress- 
ive or regressive; not appearing to move. 2. Not ad. 
vancing, in a moral semse; not improving; not growing 
wiser, greater, or better. 3. Respecting place.—Stationa- 
ry engine, on a rail-way, a steam-engine in a fixed position, 
which draws a load by a rope or other. means of commu 
nication extended along the road. 

STATION-ER, ». Originally, a bookseller, from his occu 
pying a stand or station ; but at present, one who sells 
paper, quills, inkstands, pencils, and other articles foi 


STA'TION-ER.Y, n. The articles usually sold by stationers, 
as paper, ink, quille, &c. 

STA'TION-ER-Y, a. Belonging to a stationer. 

STA'TISM, x. Policy. 

tSTATIST, n. [from state] A statesman; a politician, 
one skilled in government.—Müton. 

STA-TISTI€, — 1a. [from state, or statist.) 1. Pertaining 

STA-TIST1€-AL, § to the state of society, the condition 
of the people, their economy, their property, and re- 


sources. 

STAT-IS-TY"CIAN (-tish'an) n. A person who is familiar 

th the science of statistics. 

STA-TISTI€S, n. 1. A collection of facts respecting the 
state of society, the condition of the people in a nation or 
country, their health, longevity, domestic economy, arts, 
property, and political strength, the state of the country, 
&c.—Sinclair. 2. The science which treats of these sub 


jects. 

STATIVE, a. Pertaining to a fixed camp. 

STATU-A-RY (stat’yu-a-re), n. (It. statuaria; Sp.estatuaría , 
L. statuarius.) 1. The art of carving statues or images as 
representatives of real persons or things; a branch of 
sculpture. 2 [It statuario; Sp. estatuario.] One who 
professes or practices the art of carving images or making 
statues. 

STATUE, n. (L. statua] An image; a solid substance 
med by carving into the likeness of a whole living 

g. 
STATUE, v. t. To place, as a statue ; to form a statue of. 
TSTA-TU'MI-NATE, v. t. [L. statumino.] To prop or sup- 


rt. 

STATURE (stat'yure), n. (L., It. statura; Fr. stature.] The 
natural height of an animal body; [generally used of the 
human body.)}—Dryden. . 

STAT'URED, a. Arrived at full stature.—Hall.  [Rare.] 

STZTUS QUO. [L.] A treaty between belligerenta, which 
leaves each party in statu quo ante bellum, i. e„ in the state 
in which it was before the war.— Brande. 

STATU-TA-BLE, a, 1. Made or introduced 
proceeding from an act of the legislature. 2. 
ing in conformity to statute.— Addison. 

STATE TA-BLY, adv. In a manner agreeable to statuto. 

STATUTE (etat'yute), n. [Fr. statut; It. statuto; Sp. estate 
to; L. statutum.) 1. An act of the legislature of a state 
commanding or prohibiting something ; a positive law.— 
Statutes are distinguished from common law. The latter 
owes its binding force to the principles of justice, to long 
use, and the consent of a nation. The former owe their 
binding force to a positive command or declaration of the 
supreme power.— Statute la commonly applied to the acts 
of a legislative body consisting of representatives.—In 
monarchies, the laws of the sovereign are called edicts, de 
crees, ordinances, rescripts, &c. 2. A special act of the 
supreme power, Of a private nature, or intended to oper- 
ate only on an individual or company. 3. The act of a 


statute , 
ade or be- 
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corporatten or of its founder, intended as a permanent 
rule or law. 

S8TAT'UTE-MER'CHANT, s. In English law, a security 
entered before the Mayor of London, or some chief 
warden of a city, by which the lands of the debtor are 
conveyed to the creditor, till out of the rents and profits 
of them the debt may be satisfied.— Bouvier. 

BTAT'UTE-STA'PLE, s. A bond of record acknowledged 
before the mayor of the staple, by virtue of which the 
creditor may forthwith have execution against the body, 
lands, and goods of the debtor, on non-payment.—Black- 
stone, 

STAT'U-TO-RY, a. Enacted by statute; depending on stat- 
ute for its authority. 

STAUNCH, n. See STANCH. 

STAU'RO-LITE, 2%. (Gr. cravpos and AcBos or edos.) A 

STAURO.TIDE $ mineral crystallized in prisms, which 
often intersect one another in the form of a cross; also 
called grenatite. It consists essentially of silica, alumina, 
and oxyd of iron. "The name staurolite has also been ap- 

lied to the mineral harmotome, one of the zeolites.— Dana. 

STAU'RO-TY-POUS, a. (Gr. eravpos and ruxos.) In miner- 
alogy, having its macles or spots in the form of a cross.— 
M. 


STAVE, n. [from staff; Fr. douve, dowvain.] 1. A thin, 
narrow piece of timber, of which casks are made. 2. A 
staff; a metrical portion; a part of a psalm appointed to 
be ming in churches.—3. In music, the five horizontal and 
parallel lines and the spaces on which the notes of tunes 
are written or printed. 

STIVE, v. ¢.; pret. and pp. stove or staved. 1. To break a 
hole in; to break; to burst; primarily, to thrust through 
with a staff. 2. To push, as with a staff: with of. 3. To 
delay. 4. To Tout out; to suffer to be lost by breaking 
the cask. 5. To furnish with staves or rundles; (obs.]— 
To stave and tail, to part dogs by interposing a staff and by 
pulling the tail. 

tSTAVE, v. i. To fight with staves.—Hudibras. 

STAVES, n. An old plural of staf, pronounced stávz or 
stivz. Also, the re plural of Stave. 

STAW, v. i To be fixed or set. [Not in use, or local.) 

STAY, v. i; pret. staid, for stayed. (Ir. stadam ; Sp. estay, 
estiar ; Port. estear ; Fr. etai, etayer ; D. stut, stutter.) 1. 
To remain ; to continue in a place; to abide for any in- 
definite time. 2. To continue in a state. 3. To wait; to 
attend; to forbear to act. 4. To stop; to stand still. 5. 
To dwell. 6. To rest; to rely; to confide in; to trust. 

TY, v. t. ; pret. and pp. staid, for stayed. 1. To stop; to 
hold from proceeding ; to withhold; to restrain. 2. To 
delay: to obstruct; to hinder from proceeding. 3. To 
keep from Apartura. 4. To stop from motion or falling; 
to prop; to hold up; to support. 5. To support from 
sinking ; to sustain with strength. 

STIY, n. 1. Continuance in a place; abode for a time in- 
definite. 2. Stand; stop; cessation of motion or progres- 
sion ; [rare] 3. Stop; obstruction; hinderance trom 
progress. 4. Restraint of passion ; moderation; caution; 
steadiness ; sobriety; [obs.] 5. A fixed atate. 6. Prop; 
support; brace. 7. Steadiness of conduct.—8. In the rig- 
ging of a skip, a large, strong rope, employed to support 
the mast, by being exten from its upper end to the 
stem of the ship.—Stays, in seamanship, implies the opera- 
tion of going about or changing the course of a ship, with 
a shifting ot the sails. — To be in stays, to be in the act of 
cnp de miss stays, to fail in attempting to tack.— 

ranae. 

UTAY-LACE, ^. A lace for fastening the bodice in female 
dress.— Swift. 

STAY-MAK-ER, n. One whose occupation is to make 
stays. 

STAY-SAIL, n. Any sail extended on a stay.— Mar. Dict. 

STAY’-TAC€K-LE Ctak-), n. A large tackle attached to the 
main-stay by means of a pendant, and used to hoist heavy 
bodies, as boata, butts of water, and the like. 

STAYED (stáde), pp. or a. (now written staid.) Staid; 

ed. 


fix 

STAYED'LY (stàdely), adv. Composedly ; gravely; mod- 
eratel Posi soberly. [Litde used. 

STiYED'NESS (sthdenes) n. 1. Moderation; gravity; 
YER! [see STAIDNESS8.] 2. Solidity ; weight; [rare.) 

BTAYER, n. One who stops or restrains; one who up- 
holds or supports; that which props. 

ATLY'LESS, a. Without stop or delay. [Little sed.) 

STAYS, n. pL 1. A bodice; a kind of waistcoat stiffened 
with whalebone or other thing, worn by females.—2. 
Stays of a ship; [see PANE. 3. Station ; fixed anchorage. 
4. Any support; that which keeps another extended. 

STRAD (sted), n. (Goth. stads; Sax., Dan. sted; D. stede.) 
1. Place ; ín general. ser; (obs.] 2. Place or room 
which another had or might have, noting substitution, re- 


placing, or filling the place of another. 3. The frame on | 
which a bed is laid; bedstead.— Dryden; [not used.]—To , ST£ÉAM'-PAC€K.ET, w. 


stand in stead, to be of use or great advantage. 
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STEAD, } In names of places distant from a river or the 8e. 
STED, i signifies place, as above ; but in namcs of places 
situated on a river or harbor, it is from Sax. stathe, border 
{STEAD (sd | 
AD ( ) 9.t. 1. To help; to support; to assist.— 
Shak. 2, To fill the place of another EE 

STEAD'FAST (sted'fast), a. (stead and fast.) 1. Fast fixed, 
firm ; firmly fixed or established. 9. Constant; firm; rss 
olute ; immutable; not fickle or wavering. 3. Steady. 

STEADFAST-LY ee adv, Firmly; with con- 
stancy or steadiness of mind. 

STEADFAST-NESS (sted'fast-nes), n. 1. Firmneas of stand- 
ing; fixednessin place. 2. Firmness of mind or purpose; 
fixedness in principle.—SvN. Conecancy; resolution ; im. 
mutability ; unchangeableness ; res.tution. 

STEADT-LY (sted'de-le), adv. 1. With firmness of standing 
or OMEN: without tottering, shaking, or leaning. 2. 
M al wavering, inconstanc f, or irregularity ; without 

eviating. 

STEAD'LNESS (sted'de-nes), n. 1. Firmness of standing or 
position ; a state of gei not tottering or easily moved or 
shaken. 2. Firmness of mind or pu ; Constancy ; 
resolution. 3. Consistent, uniform conduct. 

STEAD'Y (sted'de), a. (Sax. stedig.] 1. Firm in standing oe 
position ; not tottering or shaking. 2. Constant in mind, 
purpose, or pursuit ; not fickle, changeable, or wavering ; 
not easily moved or persuaded to alter a pu 3. 
Constant in direction or progress; not deviating; unt 
form. 4. Constant; not fluctuating; as, a steady breese 
of wind.—Syn. Fixed; regular; undeviating; unremit 
ted; stable. 3 

STEADY (sted'de), v. t. To hold or keep from shaking, 
reeling, or falling; to support; to make or keep firm. 

STEAK (stáke), n. [Dan. steeg, steg ; Sw. stek.) A alice of 
beef, pork, &c., broiled, or cut for broiling. 

STEAL (steel), v. t.; pret. stole; pp. stolen, stole. (Sax. stelan, 
stelan ; G. stehlen; D. stee'en; Dan. stieler.] 1. To take 
and carry away feloniously, as the personal goods of an- 
other. 2. To withdrs-* or convey without notice, or clan- 
destinely. 3. To gain or win by address or gradual and 
frgperceptikie means.—Syn. To filch; pilfer; purloin; 
cabbage. 

STEAL, v. i. 1. To withdraw or pass phy. to slip In, 
along, or away unperceived; to abscond. 2. To practice 
theft; to take feloniously. 

STEAL, n. A handle. See STELE. 

STEALER, n. One who steals; a thief. 

STEALING, ppr, Taking the goods of another felonioualy ; 
withdrawing imperceptibly; gaining gradually. 

ST&AL‘ING-LY, adv. Slily; privately, or by an invisible 
motion.—Sidney. [Little used.) 

STEALTH (stelth), n. J. The act of stealing; theft. 2. 
The thing stolen; [obs.] 3. Secret act; clandestine prac- 
tice; means unperceived employed to gain an object; 
way or manner not perceived. 

STEALTH FUL (stelth'ful).a. Given to stealth. 

STEALTHFUL-LY (stelth'ful.le), adv. In a stealthful man- 


ner. 

STEALTH'FUL-NESS (stelth’ful-nes), n. State of being 
stealthful 

STEALTH'I-LY (stelthtle), adv. By stealth. 

STEALTH'Y (stelth'e, a. Done by stealth; clandestine, 
unperceived.— SAak. 

STEAM (steem), n. (Sax. steam, stem; D. stoom.) 1. The 
vapor of water; or the elastic, aeriform fluid generated 
by heating water to the boiling point—High steam is steam 
siaployed under an artificial pressure, to increase its elas- 
tic force above that of the atmosphcre.—Low steam, stean 
formed without artiticial pressure, having an elastic force 
equal to that of the atmosphere. Olmsted.—92, In popular 
use, the mist formed by condensed vapor. 

STEAM, v. £ 1. To rise or pass off in vapor by means of 
heat; to fume. 2 To send off visible vapor. 3. To pass 
off in visible vapor. 

ST£AM, v. t. 1. To exhale; to evaporate; (rare.] 
expose to steam ; to apply steam to for so 
ing, or p aring. 

ST£AM'-BOAT,  ?n. A vessel propelled through the 

STEAM'-VES-SEL, $ water by steam. 

ST£AM'-BOIL-ER, x. A boiler in which water is convert 
ed into steam for supplying a steam-engine, or for sone 
other pu in the arts or in domestic economy.— 

STEAM'-EOAR, n. A locomotive car used on rail-roads. 

STEAM-CAR-RIAGE, n. A carriage on wheels moved by 
steam on common roads. 

STZAM-EN-GINE, n. An engine worked by steam. A 
steam-engine is high-pressure which uses high steam, and 

essure which uses low steam. See STEAM. 

GUN, n. A gun in which the elastic force of steam 

instead of gunpowder, to propel the ball It 

erkins. 

A packet or vesscl propelled by 


2. To 
ning, dress- 


is em 
was eae de by Jacob 


steam. 
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STEAN'-PIPE,». The pipe communicating with the upper 
part of the boiler, through which the steam passes in ita 
way to the cylinder. 

STEAN’-SIIIP, n. A ship propelled by stoam. 

STRAM'-TUG, n. A steam-vessel used in towing ships. 

England.) 

AM'-WHIS-TLE (hwisl) wm. A pipe attached to a 
steam-enyine or locomotive, through which steam is ra 
idly discharged, producing a loud, shrill whistle, whic 
serves as & warning or caution.— Buchanan. 

STEAMED (steenmd), pp. Exposed to steam; cooked or 
dressed by steam. 

STEAN'ER, wm. 1. A vessel propelled by steam; a steam- 
ship. 2. A vessel in which articles are subjected to the 
action of steam, as in washing or cookery. 

STEANING, ppr. Exposing to steam ; cooking or dressing 
by steam ; preparing for cattle by stcam. 

f STEAN, for stone. 

STE-AR'I€, a. Pertaining to stearin. The stearic acid is 

roduced by the action of alkalies on stearin. 

STé’AR-IN, n. (Gr. orsap.) One of the proximate princi- 
ples of animal fat, as lard, tallow, &c. It ia the harder 

ores: while elain is the softer.— Olmsted. 

£'A-TITE, n. (Gr. orcap, ortaros.] A compact rock of a 
granular texture and very soapy feel, presenting grayish- 
green and brownish shades; also called stone, lard. 
stone, and pot-stone. It is a variety of talc, and consists of. 
silica and magnesia. Another allied mineral, called stea- 
tite or sapunite, has a white or grayish color, impalpable 
texture, and the consistence of butter.— Dana. 

STE-A-TIT1O, a Pertaining to soap-stone; of the nature 
of steatite, or resembling it. 

STE-AT'O-CÉLE, x. [Gr. orcap and xnÀ)n.] A tumor of the 
scrotum, containing fat.—Cyc. 

STE-A.TO'MA, n. [Gr] A wen or encysted tumor con- 
taining matter like suet.— Coze. 


STED, 

STED'FAST. j Ses STEAD. 

STEE, n, A ladder. (Not in use.) 

STEED, n. (Sax. stede.) A horse, or a horse for state or 
war.—Pope.—Dryden. 

STEEK'AN, n. In Holland, a wine measure of about five 

allons.— Wilcocke's Dict. 

STEEL, n. (Sax. style; D. staal; G. stahl; Dan. staal.) 1. 
Iron combined with a small but definite portion of carbon; 
used in making instruments, and particularly useful as the 
material of ed tools.—2, Figuratively, weapons; par- 
ticularly, offensive weapons, swords, spears, and the like. 
3. Extreme hardness; as, heads or hearts of steel. 

STEEL, a. Made of steel. 

STEEL, v. t. 1. To overlay, point, or s with steel. 2. 
To make hard or extremely hard. 3. make hard ; to 
make insensible c» obdurate. 

STEEL'-CLAD, a. Clad or armed with steel. 

STEEL’-GIRT, a. Girded with steel.—Hemans. 

STEEL’-HEART-ED, a. Having the heart hard as steel 

STEEL'PLAT-ED, a. Plated steel. 

STEELED, pp. Pointed or edged with steel; hardened ; 
made insensible. 

STEEU'-NESS, n. (from steely.) Great hardness. 

STEEL'NG, ppr. Pointing or edging with steel; harden- 
ing; making insensible or unfeeling. 

STEELY, a. 1. Made of steel; consisting of steel. 2 
Hard ; firm. 

STEEL'YARD, n. [steel and yard.) The Roman balance ; 
an instrument for welghing bodies, usually consisting of a 
lever with unequal arma, having a weight which may be 
moved on the longer arm, while the thing to be weighed 
is suspended from the shorter arm ; but sometimes the 

quM is effected by means of a coiled spiral spring. 
18TEEN, A vessel of cla stone 


STEENTNG, 1». In architecture, the brick or stone wall, or 

STEANTING, $ lining of a wall — Brande. 

tSTEEN’KIRK (-kurk) n. A cant term for a neckcloth. 

STEEP, a. (Sax. steap.| Making a large angle with the plane 
of the horizon ; ascending or descending with great inclin- 
ation ; precipitous. 

STEEP, n. A precipitous place, hill, mountain, rock, or as- 
cent; a precipice. 

STEEP, v. . To soak in a liquid; to macerate ; to imbue; 
to drench; to keep any thing in a liquid till it has thor- 
Quir imbibed it. 

STEEP, n. 1. Something that is steeped or used in steep- 
ing ; 8 fertilizing liquid for hastening the germination of 
seeds. 2. A runnet-bag ; (local, 

STEEPED (steept), pp. Soaked ; macerated ; imbued 

BTEEP'ER, x. A vessel, vat, or cistern in which things are 
steeped —Edwards, W. Indies. 

|STEEP'NES3,». State or quality of being steep.— Howell. 


STEEP'NG, ppr. Soaking; macerating. 
STEEPLE (stee'pl), n. (Sax. stepel, stypel.) A turret of a 


church, ending in a point; a spire.—Dry 
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STEEPLE-CHASE,s. A race between a number of horse 
men, to see which can first reach some distant object (at 
a church-steeple) in a straight course, or one marked oul 
within narrow limits. 

t STEE’PLE-HOUSE, n. A church. 

STEE'PLED (eteepld), a. Furnished with a steeple; adorn 
ed with steeples or towers.— Fuirfaz. 

ae et Lan adv. With steepness; with precipitous de 
clivity. 

STEEPNESS, n. The state of being steep; precipitous de 
clivity.— Bacon. 

STEEP'Y,a. Having a steep or precipitous declivity. 

STEER, n. (Sax. steor, styre ; D. stier.] A young castrated 
male of the ox kind or common ox.— Dryden. 

STEER, v. t. (Sax. steoran ; G. steuern.] 1. To direct; to 
govern; particularly, to direct and govern the course of a 
ship by the movements of the helm. 2. To direct; to 

UPS ; to show the way or course to. 

STEER, v. (. 1. To direct and govern a ship or other ves- 
sel in its course. 2. To be directed and governed. 3. To 
conduct one's self; to take or pursue a course or way. 

1 STEER, n. A rudder or helm. 

STEER'AGE, n. 1. The act or practice of directing and 
governing in a course.—Addison ; [rare.]—92. In seamen's 
language, the effort of a helin, or its effect on the ship; or 
the peculiar manner in which an individual ship is affected 
Hr helm.—3. In a ship, an apartment in the fore-part 
of a ship for an inferior class of passengers. 4. The part 
of a ship where the tiller traverses. 5. Direction; regula- 
tion; [rare] 6. Regulation or management. — Svift. 7 
That by which a course is directed.— Dryden. 

STEER'AGE-W AY, n. In seamen's language, that degree 
of progressive movement of a ship which renders her gov: 
ernable by the helm. 

STEERED (steerd), pp. Directed and governed in a course: 

uides: conducted. 

STEER'ER, n. One who steers; a pilot. (Little used.) 

STEERING, ppr. Directing and governing in a course, as 
a mE ; gione; conducting. 

STEERING, n. The act or art of directing and governing 
a ship or other veasel in her course. 

STEER ING-WHEEL, n. The wheel by which the rudder 
of a ship is turned and the ship steered. 

tSTEER'LESS, a. Having no steer or rudder.—Gower. 

STEERS'MAN, n. (steer and man.) One who steers; the 
helmsman of a ship.— Mar. Dict. 

tSTEERS'MATE, n. One who steers; a pilot. 

STEEVE, v.i. To make an angle with the horizon or with 
rs line of a vessel's keel; [applied to the bowsprit.]— 

otten. 

STEEVING, ». In scamen's language, the angle of eleva 
tion which a ship's bowsprit makes with the horizon.— 
Mar. Dict. 

STEG, w. [Ice. segel A gander.—Halliwell [Local] 

STEG-A-NOG'RA-PHIST, n. (Gr. orcyavos and ypagw.) One 
who practices the art of writing in cipher.— Bailey. 

STEG-A-NOGRA-PHY, n. The art of writing in ciphers or 
secret characters.— Bailey. 

STEG'AN-O-PODS, n. pl. (Gr. ersyavos and rovs.) A fami- 
ly of swimming birds with the four toes connected by the 
same web. 

STEG-NOT1O, a. [Gr. ercywerwos.] Tending to render 
costive, or to diminish excretions or discharges generally 

STEG-NOTIE€, n. A medicine which tends to produce cos- 
tiveness; one that diminishes excretions or discharges 


s TEINE IL-ITE, n. A blue mineral, a variety of iolite. 

STELA, n. (Gr. erndAn.] In architecture, a small column 
without base or capital. 

tSTELE, n. A stale or handle; a stalk. 

STEL'E-CHITE, n. A fine kind of storax.—Cye. 

STEL'ENE, a. (Gr. ormAn, a column.) Columnar. 


STEL'LAR, 2a. (It. stellare; L. stellaris.) 1. Pertaining 
STEL'/LA-RY, $ to stars; astral 2. Starry; full of stars; 
set with stars. 


STEL'LATE, a. [L. stellatus.) 1. Resembling a star; 

STEL'Là-TED, § radiated.—2, In botany, arranged in the 
form of a star: a term used when several narrow acute 
parts are in opposition round a common axis. 

t STEL-LA'TION, n. [L. stella.) Radiation of light. 

t STELLED (steld), a. Starry.—Stak. 

STEL-LER1-DAN, n. A name of that family of echino. 
derms of which the asterias or star-fish is the type.— 
Brande, 

BTEL-LIF'ER-OUS, a. (L. stella and fero] Having or 

' abounding with stars. 

S MEM RM, a. (L. stella, and form] Like a star; re 

te 


1f STEL/LI-F$, v. . To turn into a star.— Chaucer. 
, STELLION, n. [L. stellio.) A newt—-Ainsworth. 
! tSTELL'ION-ATE, n. (Fr. stellionat ; Low L. stellionatus.) 


| In law, the crime of selling a thing deceitfully for what itis 


not, as to sell that for onc's own which belongs to another 
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BTEI/LITE, s. (L. stella.) 1. A fossil asterias or star-fiah , 
fobs.) 2. A zeolitic mineral occurring in radiated acicu- 
ar crystals or fibres.— Dana, 

BTEL'LU.LAR a. Shaped like littic stars.—Humble. 

STEL'O-CHITE, x. A name given to the oatcocolla. 

STE-LOG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. erpAoypadia.) The art of writ- 

or inscribing characters on pillars.— Stackkousc. 

STEM, n. (Sax. stemn ; G. stamm ; D., Sw. stam.) 1. The 
principal body of a trec, shrub, or plant of any kind ; the 
main stock, the firm part which supports the branches. 
2. The peduncle of the fructification, or the pedicle of a 
flower; that which supports the flower or the fruit of a 

plant; the petiole or leaf-stem. 3. The stock of a fainily ; 
a race or gcneration of progenitors. 4. Progeny; branch 
of a family.—5. In a skip, a circular piece of timber, to 
which the two sides of a ship are united at the fore-cnd. 
—6. In music, the short perpendicular line added to the 
body of a note.— From stem to stern, trom forward to aft; 
froin one end of a vessel to the other. 

STEM, v. t. 1. To oppose or resist, as a current; or to 
make progress against a current. 2. To stop; to check, 
as a stream or moving force. 

STEM'-€LASP-.NG,« Embracing the stem with its base ; 
amplexicaul, as a leaf or petiole.— Martyn. 

STEN’-LEAF, n. A leaf growing from the stem.— Martyn. 

STEM'LESS, a Having no stem. 

STEMMED, pp. Opposed, as a current; stopped. 

STEM'MING, ppr. Opposing, as a stream ; stopping. 

STEM'PLE (stem'pl), n. In mining, a cross-bar of wood in 
a shaft.— Encyc. 

STENCH, x. (Sax. stenc.] An ill smell; offensive odor. 

I STENCH, v. t." 1. To cause to emit a hateful smell.—Mor- 
timer. 2. To stanch; to stop.— Harvey. 

t*STENCHY, a. Having an offensive smell.— Dyer. 

STEN'CIL, n. A piece of thin leather or oil-cloth used in 
painting on walls to imitate paper. The pattern is cut out 
of thin leather, &c., which is then laid flat on the wall and 
the color brushed over it.—Buchanan. 

BTEN'CIL, v. & To paint by having the pattern cut out and 
applied to the surface to be painted; the brush applied to 

€ stencil permits the interstices alone to be painted. 

STE-NE-O-SAU'RUS, n. (Gr. orevos, narrow, straight, and 
caupos, a lizard.) A genus of fossil saurians. 

STE-NOG’RA-PHER, n. [Gr. orevos and ypaó$w.] One who 
is skilled in the art of short-hand writing. 

STEN.G-GRAPH'IO, la. Pertaining to the art of writ. 

STEN-O-GRAPH'T€-AL, § ing in short-hand; expressing 
in characters or snort-hand. 

STE-NOG'RA-PHY, n. The art of writing in short-hand by 
using abbreviations or characters. 

STENT, n. An allotted portion; same as stint.— Halliwell. 
(Used in various dialects in England, and still heard in 
TOR, 

STEN'TOR, n. [Gr. orevrwp.) A herald in Homer, having a 
very loud voice; hence any person having a powerful voice. 

STEN-TORI-AN, a. (from Sentor.) 1. Extremely loud. 2. 
Able to utter a very loud sound. 

STEN-TO-RO-PHON'IO, a. (from Stentor, a herald in Homer, 
whose voice was as loud as that of fifty other men.} Speak- 
ing or sounding very loud. 

STEP, v. i. (Sax. steppan, steppan; D. stappen.] 1. To move 
the foot; to advance or recede by a movement of the foot 
or feet. 2. To go; to walk a little distance. 3. To walk 

vely, slowly, or resolutely. 

BTEP, v. t. 1. To set, as the foot. 2 To dix the foot of a 
mast in its step ; to erect. 

STEP, ^. [Sax. step; D. stap.] 1. A pace; an advance or 
movement made by one removal of the foot. 2 One re- 
move in ascending or descending; a stair. 3. The space 
passed by the footin walking or running. 4. A small space 
or distance. 5, The distance between the feet in walking 
or running. 6. Gradation; degree. 7. Progression; act 
of advancing. 8. Footstep; print or impression of the 
foot; track. 9. Gait; manner of walking. 10. Proceed- 
ing; measure; action. 11. The round of a ladder.—12. 
Steps, in the plural, walk; passage. 13 The bottom sup- 
port on which the lower end of a mast or of an upright 
staff or wheei rests. 

STEP, Sax. steop, from stepan, to deprive, is prefixed to cer- 
tain words to express a relation by marriage. 

STEP’-BROFH-ER, n. A brother-in-law, or by marriage. 

BTEP'-CHILD, n. E and child.) A son-in-law or daugh- 
ter-in-law ; (a child deprived of its parent.) 

STEP'-DAME, n. A mother by marriage. 

STEP'-DAUGH-TER (-daw-) n. A daughter by marriage. 

BTEP'-FÁ-FHER,n. A father-in-law; a father by marriage 
only; [the father of an orphan.] 

STEP-MOÓ'TH-ER (muth'er), n. 
only; a mother-in-law; (the mother of an orphan.] 

STEP'-SIS-TER, n. A sister-in-law, or by marriage. 

BSTEP'-SÓN (-sun), x. A son-in-law; (an orphan son.) 

BTEP'-STONE, n. A stone laid before a door as a stair to 
rise on in entering the house. 
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STEPPE (step), n. The Russian nanio given to the vast 
plains of Asin, curresponding to tho pruiries in North 
Anicrica.— Brande, 

STEPPED (atept), pp. Sct; placed; erccted; fixed in its 

STEPPING, pr. Movin ad 

| PPr. oving, or advancing by a movement o 
the foot or feet: placing; fixing or pet lia i 

STEPPING, n. The act of walking or running by steps. 

STEP'PING-STONE, n. 1. A stone to raise the feet above 
the dirt and mud in walking.—Swift. Hence, 2. A means 
of progress ; further advancement. 

STER, in composition, is from the Bax. steora, a director. 
It scems primarily to have signified chief, principal, or di- 
rector. 

STER-€O-RA'CEOUS (-shua), a. (L. stercoreus, stercoroeus.) 
Pertaining to dung, or partaking of its nature. 

STER-€O-RARI-AN, ln. (L. stercus.) In ecclesiastical kis- 

STER'CO-RA-NIST, $ tory, a nickname used in the fifth 
and sixth centurice, and denoting one who held that tke 
consecrated elements in thc eucharist undcrgo the process 
of digestion.— Murdock. 

STER'€O-RA-RY, n. A place properly secured from tko 
weather for containing dung. 

STER-€O-RA'TION, n. (L. stercoratio.) The act of manrr- 
ing with dung.— Bacon. 

S -€O'RI-AN-ISM, n. In Church history, the doctrine that 
the host is liable to digestion. 

STERE, n. In the new French system of measures, the und 
for solid measure, equal to a cubic metre. 

STE-RE-O-GRA?H'I6, a. Made or done according to 

STE-RE-O-GRAPH'E-AL, } the rules of steroography : de- 
lineated on a plane.—Stereographic projection, see FZ NEO 


TION. 
STE PE UGRAFHTOAL-LY; adv. By delineation on a 

ane. 
STE-RE-OG'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. crepeos abd ypagw.} The act 
or art of delineating the forms of solid bodies ou a plane. 


—Encyc. 

STE-RE-OM’E-TER, n. (Gr. orepeos, solid, and uerpoy.] An 
instrument for determining the specific gravity of liquid 
bodies, porous bodies, and powdcrs, as well as solids.— 
Encyc. Brit. 

STE-RE-O-METRI€-AL, a. Pertaining to or performed by 
stereometry. 

STE-RE-OME.-TRY, n. (Gr. orepeos and perpew.. The art 
of measuring solid bodies and finding their solid content. 
STE-RE-O-TOM'I€-AL, a. Pertaining to or performed by 

stereotomy. 

STE-RE-OT'O-MY, n. [Gr. orepcos and reuvw.) The science 
or art of cutting solids into certain figures or sections, as 
arches, &c. 

STE'RE-O-TTPE, n. (Gr. orepecs and rumos.) 1. Literally, 
a fixed metal type; hence, a plate of fixed or solid metal- 
lic types for printing books. 2 The art of making plates 
of fixed metallic types, or of executing work on such 
plates. 

STERE-O-TYPE, a. 1. Pertaining to fixed metallic types. 
2. Done on fixed metallic types, or plates of fixed types. 
STE'RE.O.TTPE, v. t. To make fixed metallic types or 
ates of type-metal, corresponding with the words and 

tters of a book ; to compose a book in fixed types. 

ST£€'RE-O-TYP ED (-tipt), pp. or a. 1. Formed on fixed me- 
tallic types, or plates of fixed types. 2. a. Formed in a 
fixed, unchangeable manner ; as, stereotyped opinions. 

STE'RE-O.TYP-ER, ^. One who makcs stereotype. 

STE’RE-O-TYP-ING, ppr. Making stereotype plates for any 
work; or impressing copies on stereotype plates. 

STE-RE-O-TY-POG’RA-PHER, 2. A stereotype printer. 

STE-RE-O-TY-POGRA-PHY, n. The art or practice of 
printing on stereotype.—Entick. 

STER'LE, a. (L. sterilis; It. Fr. sterile; Sp. esteril] 1 
Barren; unfruitful; not fertile; producing littlc or no 
crop. 2. Barren; producing no young. 3. Barren of 
ideas; destitute of sentiment. 

STE-RIL'I-TY, n. (L. sterilitas; Fr. sterilité ; It. sterilità.) 1. 
The quality or state of producing little or nothing. 2. The 
state of not producing young, as of animals. 3. Deatitu- 
tion of ideas or sentiments, as in writings. 4. Want of 
fertility or the power of producing sentiment.—SvN. Bar- 
renness ; unproductiveness ; unfruitfulness; aridity. 

STERIL-IZE, v.t. 1. To make barren; to impoverish, as 
land; to exhaust of fertility ; [little used.) 9. To deprive 
of fecundity, or the power of producing young; [little 


used, 

STERLET. n. A fish of the Caspian Sea and Russian riv- 
er, allied to the ssh ay = roer 

STERLING, a. [probably from Easterling, thc popular name 
of German traders in England, whose money was of the 
purest quality.] 1. An epithet by which English money 
of account ia distinguished Xe & pound strong * Gen- 
uine; pure; of exccllent quality. Does 

i 1. English M ORC. 9. Standerd ;l rate 


(little used.) sha ° 
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STERN, a. (Sax. styrn.] 1. Fixed with an aspect of sever- 
ity and authority. 2. Noting severity of manner or feel- 
ings; as, “made of sterner stuff.” 3. Hard; aillictive. 4. 
Rizidly steadfast ; immovable.—Syn, Serere ; austere ; 
rigid: rigorous; harsh; crncl ; unreleuting. 

STERN, n. (Sax. stcor and ern.) 1. The hind part of a ship 
or other vessel, or of a boat ; the part opposite to the stein 
or prow.— Mar, Dic. 2. Post of management; direction ; 
(ebs.] 3. The hinder part of any thing.- Spenser; (not el- 
egant.)—By the stern, is a phrase which denotes that a ship 
is more deeply laden abaft than forward. 

STERN'-BOARD. s. [stern and board.) In seamen's lan- 
guage, the backward motion of a vessel; hence, a loas of 
way in making a tack. 

STERN'-CHAS-ER, |^. A cannon placed in a ship's stern, 

STERN'-CHASE, pointing backward, and intended to 
annoy a ship that is in pursuit of her.—Afar, Dict. 

STERN'-FAST, n. [stern and fast.) A rope used to confine 
the etern of a ship or other vessel. 

STERN'-FRAME, n. [stern and frame.) The several pieces 
of timber which form the stern of a ship. 

STERN’-PORT, * A portor opening in the stern of a ship. 

STERN'-POST, n. A straight piece of timber erected on 
the extremity of the keel to su) port the rudder and ter- 
minate the ship behind. 

STERN'-SHE , n. pl. That part of a boat which is be- 
tween the stern and the aftmost seat of the rowers; usu- 

aly mansa with seats for passengers. 

STERN'-WAY, n. [stern and way.) The movement of a 
Ship backward, or with her stern foremost. 

RTERN’AGE, n. Steerage or stern.—SAak. 

STERNAL, a. Pertaining to the sternum or breast-bone.— 


Humble. 
STERN'BERG-ITE, n. (from Count Casper Sernbery.] A 
foliated ore of silver, consisting of silver, iron, and salphur. 


— Dana, e 
BSTERNED,a. In compounds, having a stern of a particular 
8 ; as, aquare-sterned. 
t STERN'ER, =. (Sax. steoran.] A director.— Clarke. 
STERN'LY, adv. In a stern manner; with an austere or 
stern countenance ; with an air of authority. 
BTERN'NESS, ». 1. A look of rigid or severe authority.— 
Shak. 2. Severe or harsh feelings or manner. Dryden.— 
Syn. Severity; austerity; rigor; harshness. 
BTERN'MOST, a. [stern and most.) Furthest in the rear; 
furthest astern.— Mar. Dict. I 
STER'NON, n. [Gr.] The breast-bone or sternum. [ Rare.) 
STERNUM, n. [Gr. zrepvoy.] The breast-bone. 
STER-NU-TATION, x. [L. sternwtatio.] The act of sneez- 


DEM 
STER-NU'TA-TIVE, a. (L. sternuo.] Having the quality of 
aito to sneeze. 
ER-NO*TA-TO-RY, a. (Fr. sternutatoire.] Having the qual- 
ity of exciting to sneeze. 
STER-NOTA-TO-RY, n. A substance that provokes sneez- 


STE. QUILT-NOUR, a. [L. semitis] Pertaining to & 
dunghill; mean; ; paltry.— Hoxel 
STER-TORI-OUS, 2a. [L. sterto.] Snoring. The last is the 
BTER'TO-ROUS, $ term almoet invariably used. 
I STER'VEN, to starve.— er. 
STETH'O-SCOPE, x. (Gr. ornfos and oxorew.] A simple 
linder of some fine-grained, light wood, as cedar or ma- 
Bla, perforated longitudinally in the middle, with one ex- 
tremity funnel-shaped, and furnished with a conical plug, 
tbe other with a comparatively large orbicular ivory plate, 
fastened by a screw. It is used for distinguishing sounds 
within the thorax and other cavities of the body. 
BTETH-O-S6OP'1O, a. Pertaining to a stethoscope. 
STEVE, v. t. [from the root of stow.) To stow, as cotton or 
wool in a ship's hold. [Local.) 
ST£'VE-DORE, n. One whose occupation is to load or un- 
load vessels in port. [New York.) 
t 8T£'V EN, n. (Sax. stefnian.] An outcry; a loud call; a 
clamor.—S, : 
STEW (sth), o. t. (Fr. etuver; It. stufare] 1. To secthe or 
gently boil; to boil slowly in a moderate manner, or with 
a simmering heat. 2, To boil in heat. 
STEW (sth), v. £ To be seethed in a slow, gentle manner, 
or in heat and moisture. 
STEW (stü) x. 1. A hothouse ; a bagnio. 2. A brothel; 
a house of prostitution.— South. 3. A prostitute ; [os] 
4. [See Stow.) A store-pond; a small pond where fish are 
kept for the table; [obs.) 5. Meat stewed; as, a stew of 
pigeons. 6. Confusion, as when the air is full of dust.— 
Grose. 
BTEW'-PAN, x. A pan in which things are stewed. 
` BTEW'ARD (atü'ard), n. 1. One who manages the domes- 
tic concerns of great famllies. 2. A fiscal agent of certain 
bodies. 3 An officer of state; as, lord high steward.—4. 
In collegcs, an officer who provides food for the students 
and superintends the concerns of thc kitchen.—5S. In ves- 
sels, one who bas the charge of distributing food and ! 
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drink, or of waiting on thc officers, nyere, &c. —6. In 
Scripture. a minister of Christ. —1 Cor., iv. 


tSTEW’ARD, v... To manage aa a steward.— Fuller, 
STEW ARD-ESS, n. A female who waits on ladies in steam- 


bonla, &c. 

BLEW ANE LY, ado. With the care of a steward. [Little 
used. 

STEW'ARD-SHIP, n. The office of a steward. 

STEW'ART-RY, a. An overseer or superintendent. 

STEW ED (stüde), pp. or a. Gently boiled; boiled in heat 

STEW'ING (stü'ing), ppr. Boiling m a moderate heat. 

STEW"'ING, n. The act of seething slowly. 

STEW'ISH, a, Suiting a brothel.— Hail. 

STHEN'Ie, a. [Gr. c8cvos.] In medicine, attended with & 
preternatural and morbid increase of vital energy, and 
strength of action in the heart and arteries ; phlogistic. 

STIB'I-AL, a. [L. stibium.) Like, or having the qualities of, 
antimony ; antimonial. 

1 STIB-I-A'RI-AN, n. [L. stibium.] A violent man. 

STIB'-A-TED, a. Impregnated with antimony. 

STIBI-UM, x. [L.] Antimony. 

STI€'A-DOS, n. A plant.—Atnstorth. 

STIOH (etik), n. [Gr. ortxos.} 1. In poetry, a verse, of what- 
ever measure or number of feet.—2. [n rural affairs, an 
order or rank of trees. [In New England, as much land 
as lies between double furrows is called a stitch, or a land.) 

STICH'-WOÓRT  ?(wurt) n. A grassy-looking plant of tbe 

STITCH-WORT j) genus stellaria.—Loxdon. 

STICH'O-MAN-CY, n. (Gr. orxes and payraa.] Divination 
by lines or passages of books taken at hazard.—Brande. 

STICH-ON'E-TRY, x. [Gr. orexos and uerpoy.] An account 
of the magnitude or length of books, as ascertained by the 
number of lines which they contain-—Merdock. 

STICK, n. [Sax sticca; G. stecken; D. stok; Dan. stikke, 
Sw. stake, sticka.] 1. The small shoot or branch of a tree 
or shrub, cut off; a rod; also, a staff. 2 Any stem of a 
tree, of any size, cut for fuel or timber. 3. Many instru- 
ments, long and slender, are called sticks. 4. A thrust with 
a pointed instrument that penetrates a body; a stab- 
Stick of eels, the number of twenty-five eels.— Halliwell. 

STIEK, v. ¢.; pret. and pp. stuck. [Sax. stican, stician; G. 
stechen; Dan. stikker.) 1. To pierce; tostab; to cause to 
enter, as a pointed instrument; hence, to kill by piercing. 
2. To thrust in ; to fasten or cause to remain by piercing. 
3. To fasten ; to attach by causing to adhere to the surface. 
4. To set; to fix in. 5. To set with something pointed. 
6. To fix on a pointed instrument.—T^o stick out, to pro- 

t8 Or cause to be prominent. 

STIEK, v. £ 1 To adhere; to hold to by cleaving to the 
surface, as by tenacity or attraction. 2 To be united ; to 
be inseparable ; to cling fast to, as something reproachful, 
3. To rest with the memory ; to abide. 4. To stop; to be 
impeded by adhesion or obstruction. 5. To stop; to be 
arrested in acourse. 6. To stop; to hesitate. 7. To ad- 
here; to remain; to resist efforts to remove. 8. To cause 
difficulties or scruples; to cause to hesitate. 9. To be 
stopped or hindered from proceeding. 10. To be embar- 
rassed or puzzled. 11. To adhere closely in friendship 
and affection.—7o stick to, to adhere closely; to be con- 
Stant; to be firm.— To stick by. 1. To adhere closely; to 
be constant. 2. To be troublesome by adhering.— T'o stick 
upon, to dwell upon; not to forsake.— To stick out, to pro- 
ject; to be prominent. 

STICK'-LA€, n. Lac in its natural state, incrusting small 


twigs. ° 

STICKTNESS, x. The quality of a thing which makes it 
adhere to a plane surface; adhesiveness; viscousness; 
TOME tenacity. 

STICK'LE (stik), e. £ 1. To take part with one side or 
ojher. 2. To contend; to eontest; to altercate. 3. To 
trim; to play fast and loose; to pass from one side to the 
other. 

STICK'LE, v. t. To arbitrate.—Drayton. 

STIEK'LE-BA€K, n. The name given to cersain small fish- 
es of the genus gasterosteus, from the spines on their backs. 
ventral fins, &c. 

STICK'LER, n. 1. A sidesman to fencers; a second to a 
duelist; one who stands to judge a combat, 2. An obeti- 
nate contender about any thing.—3. Formerly, an officer 
who cut wood for the priory of Ederose, within the king's 

arks of Clarendon.— I : 

STICK'LING, Trimming ; contending oletinately. 

STICK'Y, a. Having the quality of adhering to a surface 
adhesive ; gluey ; viscous; viscid ; glutinous; tenacious. 

STIDDY, x. [Ice. stedie.) An anvil; also, a smith's shop. 
—Halliwell. (Various dialects.) 

STIFF, a. [Sax. stif; G. eteif; D., Sw. stuf; Dan. stir.) 1. 
Not easily bent; not flexible or pliant; notflaccid 2. Not 
liquid or fluid; not soft nor hard. 3. Impctuous in mo- 
tion; as, a sif breeze. 4. Not easily subdued. 5. Firm 
in perseverance or resistance; as, stif in opinions. 6. 
Not natural and easy; as, stif language. 7. Formal in 
manner; not easy or natural; as, stif manners. 8. ftrong 
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ty maintained, or asserted with good evidence.—9. In sea- 

men's language, & stiff vessel is one that will bear a press 

of canvas without careening much.  Totten.—8Svx. Rigid; 

inflexible; strong; hardy; stubborn; obstinate ; pertina- 

cious harsh; formal; constrained ; affected ; starched ; 
orous. 

STIFF-HEART'ED (-hürt'ed), ae and heart.) Obstinate; 
stubborn; contumacious.—E. ii. 

STIFF-NEOKED (-neht), a. [stiff and neck] Stubborn ; 
innenibiy obstinate ; contumacious.— Denham. 

STIFF'EN (stif'n), v. t. (Sax. stifan ; Sw. styfna; D. styven: 
G. steifen.] 1. To make stiff; to make less pliant or flex- 
ible. 2. To make torpid. 3. To inspissate; to make more 
thick or viscous. 

STIFF'EN (stif'n), v. .. 1. To become stiff; to become more 
rigid or less flexible. 2. To become more thick or less 
soft; to be inspissated ; to approach to hardness. 3. To 
becoine less susceptible of impression; to become less 
tender or yielding; to grow more obstinate. 

STIFFENED (stif'nd), pp. ora, Made stiff or Jess pliant. 

STIFF'EN-ING, ppr. or a. Making or becoming less pliable, 
or more thick, or more obstinate. 

STIFF'EN-ING, n. Something that is used to make a sub- 
stance more stiff or less soft. 

STIFFLY, adv. 1. Firmly; strongly.—Bacon. 2 Rigidly; 
obstinately ; with stubbornness. 


STIFFNESS, n. 1. Rigidness; want of pliableness or flex-. 


ibility ; the firm texture or state of a substance which ren- 
ders it difficult to bend it. 2 Thickness; spissitude; a 
state between softness and hardness. 3. Torpidness ; in- 
aptitude to motion. 4. Tension. 5. Obstinacy; stubborn- 
ness; contumaciousness. 6. Formality of manner; con- 
straint; affected precision. 7. Rigorousness; harshness. 
8. Affected or constrained manner of expression or writ- 
ing; want of natural simplicity and ease. 

STIFLE (sti'fl), v. t. [Fr. etoufer, to stifle; L. nipo] 1. To 
suffocate; to stop the breath or action of the 


ange by 
crowding something into the windpipe, or by infu a. 


substance ínto the lungs, or by other means; to choke. 
2. To mop, 3. To oppress ; to stop the breath tempora- 
rily. 4. To extinguish; to deaden; to quench. 5. To 
suppress: to hinder from transpiring or spreading. 6. To 
extinguish; to check or restrain and destroy ; to suppress. 
7. To suppress or repress; to conceal; to withhold from 
escaping or manifestation. 8. To suppress; to destroy ; 


to smother. 

STIFLE, x. 1. The joint of a horse next to the buttock, 
and corresponding to the knee in man. 2. A disease in 
the knee-pan of a horse or other animal. 

STIFLED, Pp. ora, Suffocated ; suppressed. 

t STTFLE-MENT, n. Something that might be suppressed 

STIFLING, ppr. Suffocatin 

» ppr. oca ; suppressing. 

STIGH, n. Ace STY. ML LM 

STIG'MA, n. (L.) 1. A brand; a mark made with a burn- 
ing iron. 2. Any mark of infamy; any reproachful con- 
duct which stains the purity or darkens the lustre of rep- 
utation.—3. In botany, the top of the pistil. Itis without 
epidermis, and is the part upon which the pollen falls. 

STIG-MA'RI-A, n. A fossil coal plant, having a large dome- 
shaped trunk or stem.— Buckland. 

STIG'MA-TA, n. pl. 1. The apertures in the bodies of in- 
sects, communicating with the trachem or air-vessels; the 
spiracles.—2. In the Roman Catholic Church, marks said 
to have been supernaturally impressed on the bodies of 


certain persons, in imitation of wounds on the cruci- 
fied body of Christ.—AMoskeim, 
STIG-MATT6, ła. 1. Marked with a stigma, or with 


STIG-MATI©-AL, $ something reproachful to character. 

2 nana with infamy or reproach. 

STIGMATI@,%. 1. A notorious profligate, or criminal who 
has been branded ; [little used.] 2. One who bears about 
him the marks of infamy or punishment; (little used.] 3. 
One on whom nature has set a mark of deformity ; (iittle 


used, 

STIGNATIC-ALLY, adv. With a mark of infamy or de- 

ormity. 

STIGMA-TIZE, v. t. (Fr. stigmatiser.] 1. To mark with a 
brand. 2. To set a mark of disgrace on; to disgrace with 
some note of reproach or infamy. 

STIG'MA-TIZED, Marked with disgrace. 

STIG'MA-TIZ.ING, ppr. Branding with infamy. 

STIG/O-NO-MAN-CY, n. (Gr. ortywy, from crie, and pav- 


vtta.) Divination by writing on the bark of a tree.—Ash. 
STILAR, a Pc to the stile of a dial.—Mozon. 
BTIL'BITE, n. (Gr. ar Nba] A mineral of the zeolite fam- 


ily, occurring in white or yellowish, semi-pellucid, rectan. 
gular crystals, pearly and highly foliated in one direction; 
also, in sheaf-itke aggregations and foliated masses. It 
consists of silica, alumina, lime, and water.— Dana. 
STILE, n. (This is another spelling of style. See STYLE and 
STILL.) A pin set on the tace of a dial to form a shadow. 


ILE, n. (Sax. stigel; Dan. steil.) 1. A step or a set of | ST 
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steps for ascending and descending, in parsing a feuce or 
wall. Swift.—2. In architecture, the upright piece in frun. 
ing or pancling.—Brande. 

STI-LETTO, n. [It dim. from stilo.) 1. A small dagger 
with a round, pointed blade. 2. A pointed instrument for 
making eyelet-holes in working muslin, lace, &c. 

STI-LETTO, v. t. To stab or pierce with a stiletto.— Bacon. 

STI-LETTOED. pp. or a. Stabbed or pricked with a stilet 
to.— Chester field. 

STILL, v. t. (Sax. stillen; G., D. stillen; Dan. stiller.) 1 
To put 8 stop to, as motion or agitation ; to make quiet 
2. To put a stop to, as noise. 3. To put a stop to, as tu 
mult, agitation, or excitement.—Syw. To quict; calin ; al 
lay; lull; ify; appease; subdue; suppress; silence; 
stop; check; restrain. 

STILL, a. 1. Without noise; uttering no sound. 2. Not 
disturbed by noise. 3. Without motion. 4. Without ag- 
itation. — Syn. Quirt; calm; noiseless ; serene; motion. 
less; inert; stagnant. 

STILL, *. Calm; silence; freedom from noise. (.4 poetic 


STILL. ado. 1. To this time; till now. 2 Nevertheless; 
notwithstanding. 3. It precedes or accompanies words 
denoting increase of degree; as, a still further advance- 
ment of prices may be expected. 4. Always; ever; con- 
tinually.— Pope. 5. After that: after what is stated. 6. In 
continuation. 

STILL, 2. (L.stillo.] A vessel, boiler, or copper used in tho 
distillation of liquors; also, apparatus for distilling ; some. 
times a distillery. 

STILL, v. t. (L. stilo.) To expel spirit from liquor by heat 
and condense it in a refrigeratory ; to distill. 

t STILL, v. © To . See DISTILL. 

STILL’-BORN, a. 1. Dead at the birth. 2. Abortive. 

STILL'-BURN, v. t. To burn in the process of distillation. 

STILL'-LIFE,. In painting, a picture of dead game, veg 
etables, and other things destitute of life. —Alason. 

STILL'-ROOM, n. An apartment for distilling. 

STILL'-STAND, n. Absence of motion. {Little ety 

STIL-LA-TY"TIOUS (-tish'us), a. (L. stillattius.) Falling in 
drops; drawn by a still. 

STIL'LA-TO-RY, x. 1. An alembic ; a vessel for distile 
tion; (little used.) 2. A laboratory; a room in which dis 
tillation is performed ; [little used. 

STILL ED, pp. Calmed; appeased; quieted; silenced. 

STILLER, n. One who stills or quiets. 

STIL/LI-CIDE, n. (L. stillicidium.| A continual falling or 
succession of drops.—Bacon. [Not much used.) 

STIL-LI-CIDT-OUS, a. Falling in drops.— Brown. 

STILL'ING, ppr. Calming; silencing; quieting. 

STILLING, n. 1. The act of calming, silencing, or quieting. 
2. A stand for casks. 

STILL'/NESS, n. 1. Freedom from noise or motion; calm- 
ness; quiet; silence. 2. Freedom from agitation or ex- 
citement. 3. Habitual silence; taciturnity. 

STILL/Y, a. Still; quiet; calm.—T. More. [An old word, 
used chiefly in poetry.) 

STILL'Y, adv. 1. Silently; without noise. 2. Calmly ; qui- 
etly; without tumult. 

STILP-NO-SID'E-RITE, n. [Gr. orcAwxvos and ocdnpos.] An 
ore of iron, also called pitchy iron ore, occurring massive, 
in p concretions, with a splendent, resinous lustre. 
—Ure. 

STILT, n. [G. stelze; D. stelt.) A stilt is a piece of wood 
often with a shoulder, to raise the foot abovo the ground 
in walking. 

STILT, v. . 1. To raise on stilts; to elevate.— Young. 2. 
To raise by unnatural means. 

STILT-BtRD, n. A long-legged bird; particularly applied 
to a bird called the long-legged plover, of the genus himan- 
topus.— Brande, 

sei dela pp. 1. Raised on stilts. 2. Unreasonably ele 
vated. 

STILT ING, ppr. Raising on stilts. 

STIME, n. A glimpse.—Halliwell, [North il England.) 

STIMY-LANT, a. (L. stimulans.) In medicine, producing a 
quickly-diffused and transient increase of vital energy and 
strength of action in the heart and arteries. 

STIM'9-LANT, n. In medicine, an article which produces 
8 quicky er and transient increase of vital energy 
an A.U of action in the heart and arterial system. 

STIM'O-LATE, v. t. (L. stimulo.) 1. To excite to action or 
more vigorous exertion by some pungent motive or by 
persuasion.—2 In medicine, to produce a quickly-diffused 
and transient increase of vital energy and strength of ac- 
tion in the heart and arteries.—SyN. To animate ; incite 
eneourage ; impel; urge; instigate; imitate ; exasperato 
incense. iod 

STIM'^9-Li-TED, pp. Goaded; roused or excited to more 
vigorous exertion. I Z 

STIMY-Li-TING, ppr. or a. Goading; exciting to more 


exertion. ' 
U-LUTION, n. 1. The act of goading or exciting.—3, 
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In medicine, a quickly-diffuscd and transient increase of 
vital encrgy and strength of action in the heart and ar- 


teries. 

§TIN¥Y-LA-TIVE, & Having the quality of stimulating. 

STIM'U-LA-TIVE, a. That which stimulates; that which 
Touses into more vigorous action. 

STIM'9-LA-TOR, ^. One who stinulntes. 

STIN'U-LU3 n. (L.] 1. Literally, a goad ; hence, some- 
thing that rouses the mind or spirits —2. In medicine, that 
which produces a quickly-diffuecd and transient increase 
of vital energy and strength of action in the circulating 
evstem. 

STING, v. t. ; pret. and pp. stung. Stang is obsolete, (Goth. 
stigcoan ; Sax. stingan, styngan.) 1. To pierce with the 
sharp-pointed instrument with which certain animals are 
furnished, such as bees, wasps, sCorpions, and the like. 2. 
To mE acutely. 

STING, n. (Sax. sting, sténcg.) 1. A sharp-pointed weapon 
by which certain animals are armed by nature for their 
defense. 92. The thrust of a sting into the flesh. 3. Any 
thing that gives acute pein. 4. The point in the last verse. 
$. That which gives principal pain, or constitutes the 
principal terror. 

STINGER, n. That which stings, vcxes, or gives acute pain. 

STIN'GI-LY, ade. [from stingy.) With mean covetousness ; 
in a niggardly manner. I 

STIN'GI-NESS, n. [from stingy.) Extreme avarice; mean 
Covetousness ; ni dliness ; sordidness. 

STINGING-LY, adv. With stinging. 

STING'LESS, a. (from sting.) Having no sting. 


STIN"GO, n. [from the sharpnesa of the taste.] Old beer.— 
Addison. [A cant word. 
STIN'GY, a. [W. ystang.] Extremely close and covetous ; 


meanly avaricious; niggardly ; narrow-hearted. [A low 
d. 


wor 

STINK, v. i ; pret. stank or stunk. (Sax. stincan; G. D. 
stinken.) To emit a strong, offensive smell. 

STINK, n. A strong, offensive smell.— Dryden. 

STINK'-POT, ^. earthen jar, charged with powder, 
grenades, and other materials of an offensive and suffo- 
cating smell; sometimes used in boarding an enemy's 
vessel.— Mar. Di 

STINK’-STONE, n. Swine-stone, a variety of carbonate of 
lime, which emits a fetid odor on being struck.—Dana. 

STINR'ARD, n. 1. A mean, stinking, paltry fellow. 2 A 
mephitic, burrowing quadruped, the mydaus meliceps of 
Cuvier, about 18 inches in length, found in Java and Sum- 
matra.—C. H. Smith. 

ms: K'ER, n. Something intended to offend by the smell. 
— Harvey. 

STINKING, ppr. or a. Emitting a strong, offensive smell 

STINKING.LY, adv. With an offensive emell—Shak. 

STINT, v. t. [Sax. stintan, to stint or stunt; Ice. stunta.] 1. 
To restrain within certain limits; to bound; to conline ; 
tolimit 2 To assign a certain task in labor, which being 
performed, the person is excused from further labor for 
the day, or for a certain time ; [a common use of the word 
tn Ameria, 

STINT, ^. small bird of the sand-piper kind. 

STINT, ^. 1. Limit; bound; restraint.— Dryden. 2. Quan- 
tity assigned; proportion allotted.—Shak. 

STINT'ANCE, n. Restraint; stoppage. [Not «sed, or local.) 

STINTED, É: ora. Reatrained to a certain limit or quantity. 

STINTED-NESS, n. State of being stinted. 

STINTER, n. He or that which stnte. 

STINTING, ppr. Rege riain certain limits; assign- 
ing a certain quantity to; iting. 

STIPE, n. [L. stipes.) In botany, the base of a frond; ora 
species of stem passing into leaves; the stalk of an agaric 
or mushroom. 

STIPEND, n. (L. stipendium.] Settled pay for services, 
whether daily or monthly wages, or an annual salary.— 
EYN. Allowance ; compensation; salary; hire; wages. 

STYPEND, v.t. Tv pay by settled wages.—SAelton. 

* STI-PENDT-A-RY, a. [L. stipendiarius.] Receiving wages 
or salary ; performing services for a stated price or com- 
pensation.—Knolles. 

* STI-PEND1-A-RY, n. One who performs services for a 
settled compensation, either by the day, month, or year. 
STIPT-TATE, a. In botany, supported by a stipe; elevated 

on a stipe, as pappus.— Martyn. 

STIPPLE latip pD. v.t. In engraving and miniature paint- 

ps to form or execute by a succession of dots or small 


ocelyn. 

BTIP'PLED, pp. Formed or executed in dots. 
BTIP'PLING, ppr. Forming or executing in dots. 
STIPPLING, n. In ving and miniature painting, a | 

mode of execution which preduces the effect by a auc. 

cession of dots or small points.—VJocelyn. ! 
BTIP'T1€, n. Sce STYPTIC. š 
STIPU-LA, 2n. (L. stipula.) In botany, an appendage at' 
STIPULE, $ the base of petioles; a leafy appendage to| 

the proper leaves or to their footstalks. 
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STIP-U-LA'CEOUS, ? a. (from L. stipula, stipularis] 1 

STIP9-LAR, j Resembling stipulcs ; consisting of 

a Un 2. Growing on stipules, or close to them. 

STIPU-LATE, v. i. [L. stipulor.) 1. To make an agreement 
or covenant with eny person or company to do or forbear 
any thing; to contract; to settle terms. 2. To bargain; 
to contract ; to engage. 


STIP'O-LATE, a. Having stipules on it. 
S TATED, pP. or a. Agreed; contracted ; cove 
nente 


STIP’U-LA-TING, ppr. Agreeing; contracting. 

STIP-Y-LATION, n. [Fr.; L. stipulatio] 1. The act of 
agreeing and covenanting; a contracting or bargaining. 
2. An agreement or covenant made by one person with: 
another for the performance or forbearance of some act; 
a contract or bargain. —3. In botany, the situation and 
structure of the stipules. 

STIP'U-LA-TOR, n. One who stipulates or covenants. 

STIPULE. See STIPULA. 

STIPULED, a. Furnished with stipules.— Smith. 

STIR (stur), v. t. (Sax. stirian, styrian; D. stooren ; (s. 
stóren.] 1. To change place in any manner. 2 To agi- 
tate; to bring into debate. 3. To incite to action; to in- 
stigate. 4. To put into motion.— 7^ stir vp. 1. To insti- 
pate or inflame the pasc.ons of. 2. To put iuto action ; to 

egin. 3. To quicken; to enliven. 4. To disturb.—SYN. 
To move; incite; awaken ; rouse; animate ; stimulate ; 
excite; provoke. 

STIR (stur), e. i 1. To move one's self. 2. To go or be 
carried in any manner. 3. To be in motion; not to be 
still. 4. To become the object of noticc or conversation. 
5. To rise in the morning.—Skak. ; (colloguial.) 

STIR (atur), n. (W. ystwr.] 1. Agitation; tumult; bustle; 
noise or various movements. Public disturbance or 
commotion; tumultuous disorder; seditious uproar. 3 
Agitation of thoughts; conflicting passions. 

STIR'A-BOUT (stur-) n. A Yorkshire dish, formed of oat 
meal, boiled in water to a certain consistency.— Malone, 

STIRT-A-TED, a. (L. stiria, an icicle.) Adorned with pend 
ants like icicles. 

STIR1-OUS, a. Resembling icicles.— Brown. d ei used.) 

STIRK (sturk), n. A young ox or beifer.—Halliwell. 

STIR'LESS, a. Still without stirring. 

t STIRP, n. (L. stirps.) Stock; race; family.— Bacon. 

STIRRED (sturd) pp. Moved; agitated; put in action. 

STIR'RER, x. 1. One who is in motion. 2. One who puts 
in motion. 3. A riser in the morning. 4. An inciter of 
exciter; an instigator.—-5. A stirrer up, an exciter; an in- 
stigator. . 

STIR'RING, ppr. ora. Moving; putting in motion —Syn 
Animating; arousing; awakening; stimulating; qaicken 
ing; exciting. 

STIR'RING, ». The act of moving or putting in motion. 

* STIRRUP (sturrup), n. (Sax. stigerapa.] 1. A kind of 
ring or bent piece of metal, horizontal on one side, for re 
ceiving the foot of the ridcr, and attachcd to a strap which 
is fastened to the saddle ; used to assist persona in mount 
ing a horse, and to enable them to sit stcadily in riding, as 
well as to relieve them by supporting a part of the weighs 
of the body.—2. Among seamen, a rope secured to a yard, 
with a thimble in its lower end, for reeving a foot-rope. 

STIRRUP-€UP, x. A parting cup on horseback. 

STIR'RUP-LEA'TH-ER (sturrup-lether), w. A strap that 
mp rts a stirrup. 

STITCH, v. t. (Ger. sticken; D. stikken; Dan. stikker ; Sw 
sticka.) 1. To sew with a back puncture of the needle, so 
as to double the thread; as, to stitch a wristband; to sew 
or unite together; as, to stitch the leaves of a book. 2. To 
form land into ridges; [New England.) 

STITCH, v. í. To practice stitching. 

STITCH, ^. 1. A single pass of a needle in scwing. 2. A 
single turn of the thread round a needle in knitting; a link 
of yam. 3. A land; the space between two double fur- 
rows in plowed ground.—Halliwell. 4. A local, sharp ens 
an acute, lancinating pain, like the perce of a needle. 

STITCH-FALL-EN, a. Fallen, as a stitch in knitting. 

STITCH-WORT (-wart), n. 1. A plant; chamomile. 2. A 

assy-looking plant, of the genus stellaria. 

stitcHED (sticht), pp.ora. Sewed with a back puncture 
of the needle; sewed togethcr. 

STITCH'EL, r. A kind of hairy wool ([Local.) 

STITCH'ER, n. One who stitches. 

STITCH'ER-Y, n. Needle-work.—Skak. [Im contempt.) 

STITCHES, n. pl. Sharp twinges of pain. 

STITCHING, ppr. Sewing ina icular manner. 


| STITCHING, w. 1. The act of stitching. 2. Work done 


by sewing in a particular manner, 3. The forming of 
land into ridges or divisions. 

t STITH, a. [Sax.] Strong; rigid. 

STIFHY, n. (Ice. stedia.] 1. An anvil — Shak.— Haliiweh 
2. A disease in oxen. 

STITH'Y, v.t. To forge on an anvil. [Local] 


| STIFH’Y-ING, ppr. Forging on an anvil. 
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SIIVE, v. t. (See STUFF and Stew.) 1. To stuff up close. 
— Sandys; [little used.) 2. To make hot, sultry, and close. 
— Wotton ; [obs.] 

BTTVER. n. (Sw. stifver; D. stuiver.) A Dutch coin and 
moncy ot account, of the value of two cents, or about one 
penny sterling. 

STOAK, v. t. In seamen's language, to stop; to choke. 

BTOAT, n. An animal of the weasel tribe. When of a red 
color, it is generally named the stoat; when white, the 
ermine. . 

t STWEAH, n. [Ir. and Erse.) An attendant; a wallct-.boy. 

STO€-€ADE, à n. [It. stoccato; Sp. estocada; Fr. estocade. 

S'TO€-€àA'DO, 1. A stab; a thrust with a rapier. 2. 
fence or barrier made with stakes or posts planted in the 
earth; a slight fortification; [see STOCKADE. 

STO€-CADE, v. t. To fortify with sharpened posts. 

STO€-CADED, pp. Fortified with sharpened posts. 

STO€-C€AD'ING, ppr. Fortifying with sharpened posts. 

I STO-CHAS'TIE, a. (Gr. eroxacrixos.) Conjectural; able 
to conjecture.— Brown. 

STO€K, n. (Sax. stoc ; Ger. stock ; D., Dan. stok ; Sw. stock; 
Fr. estoc; It. stocco.] 1. The stem or main body of a tree 
or other plant; the fixed, strong, firm part; the origin and 
support of the branches.—Job, xiv. 2. The stem in which 
a graft is inserted, and which is its support. 3. A post; 
something fixed, solid, and senseless. 4. A person very 
stupid, dull, and senseless. 5. The part of a tool for bor- 
ing wood with a crank, whose end rests against the breast 
of the workman.— Giilt. 6. The wood in which the bar- 
rel of a musket or other fire-arm is fixed. 7. A thrust 
with a rapier; [obs.]) 8. A cravat or band for the neck. 
9. A cover for the leg; (obs, now stocking.] 10. The 
original progenitor ; also, the race or line of a family ; the 
progenitors of a family, and their direct descendants; lin- 
eage; family. 11. The money or goods employed in 
trade, manufactures, insurance, banking, &c. 19. Money 
lent to government, or property in a publie debt. 13. Sup- 
ply provided.—14. In agriculture, the domestic animals or 
beasts belonging to the owner of a farm; as, a stock of 
cattle, or of sheep; also, other property on a farm. 15. 
Living beasts shipped to a foreign country ; [America.] — 
16. In the West Indies, the slaves of a plantation.—17. 
Stocks, pl. a machine consisting of two pieces of timber, 
in which the legs of criminals are confined by way of 
punishment. 18. The frame or timbers on which a ship 
rests while building. 19. The stock of an anchor is the 
piece of timber into which tho shank is inserted. Mar. 
Dict. —20. In book-keeping, the owner or owners of the 
books. — Syn. Fund; capital; store; supply; accumula- 
tion ; hoard; provision. 

STOCK, v.t. 1. To store; to supply; to fill 2. To lay up 
in store. 3. To put in the stocks; [little used.) 4. To 
pack; to put into a pack. 5. To supply with domestic 
anima!s. 6. To supply with seed; [American farmers.) 
7. To suffer cows to retain their milk for twenty-four 
hours or more, previous to sale.— To stock up, to extir- 
pate; to dig up.— Edwards, West Indies. 

STO€K’-BROK-ER, n. A broker who deals in the purchase 
and sale of stocks or shares in the public funds. 

STO€K’-DOVE (-duv), n. [stock and dove.) The wood-pig- 
eon of Europe, formerly supposed to be the original stock 
of m common pigeon, but now recognized as a separate 
species. 

BTOCK'-FISH, n. Cod dried hard and without salt. 

STOCK-GIL’LY-FLOW-ER, n. A plant, a species of che- 
iranthus. (Sometimes written stock July : 

STO€CK'-JOB-BER, n. [stock and job.) One who speculates 
in the public funds for gain; one whose occupation is to 
buy and sell stocks. 

STO€K'-JOB-BING, *. The act or art of dealing in the 

ublic funds.—Encyc. 

STOCK'-LO€K, 2. [stock and lock) A lock fixed in a 
wooden case or frame.—Buchanan.— Mozon. 

STO€R'-ST/JLL,a. Still, as a fixed post; perfectly still. 

STO€K-ADE, n. [See Sroccape.] 1. In fortification, a 
sharpened post or stake set in the earth. 2. A line of 

osts or stakes set in the earth as a fence or barrier. 

BTO€K-ADE’, v.t. To surround or fortify with sharpened 

osts fixed in the ground. 

STOCR-AD'ED, pp. Fortified with stockades. 

SAOUIEDIRG, ppr. Fortifying with sharpened posts or 
stakes. 

BTOCK'HOLD-ER, n. A shareholder or proprietor of stock 
in the public funds, or in the funds of a bank or other 


company. [United States.) 

STOCKING, n. [from stock; Ir. stoca.) A garment made 
to cover the foot and leg. 

€TOCKTNG, v. t. To dress in stockin ED 

Os aa a. Hard; stupid; blo " [Little 
uscd. D 

BTOCHS, n, pi. See under STOCK. 

STOCK'Y, a. Thick and firm; stout.—A stocky person is 

one rather thick than tall or corpulent.—Addison. [Local.) 
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STOIC, n. (Gr. crwixos.) A disciple of the philosopher 
Zeno, who founded ascct. Ile taught that ans should be 
free from passion, unmoved by joy or gricf, ond submias- 


ive to the irresistible necessity by whi 
directed. ty by which every thing is 


STO'€, 1. Pertaining to the Stoics, or to their Joc- 


a 
BTOTEAL, $ trines. 2 Not affected by passion ; 

ing; manilesting indifference to pleasure er pai Epl 
STÓ'I€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of the Stoics; without 


apparent fecling or sensibility; with indifference to pleas 
ure or pain. 


STO'[€-AL-NESS, n. The atate of being Stz'cal; indiffer 
ence to pleasure or pain. 

STO'I-CISM, ». 1. The opinions and maxims of thc Stoics. 
2. A real or pretended indifference to pleasure or pain; 
insensibility. 

STOKE, Sax. stocce, stoc, place, is the same word as stock, 
differently applied. It is found in many English names 
of towas. 

STOKER, n. Onc who looks after the fire In a brew-house 
or steam-enginc, &c. 

STO'LA, n. [Gr. cro)n.] A long garment descending to the 
ankles, worn by Roman women. 

STOLE, pret. of steal. 

STOLE, n. [L., It. stola; Sp. estola.) 1. In the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, a long and narrow scarf, with fringed extrem- 
ities, worn by a priest around the neck, and crossed over 
the breast in front—Hook. 2. (L. stolo.) A sucker; a 
shoot from the root of a plant, by which some plants may 
be propagated; (written, also, stool.] — Groom of the stole, 
the first lord of the bed-chamber, in the household of the 
King of England.. Brande. 

STOLEN (stól'n), pp. or a., from steal. 

t STOL1D, a. [L. stolidus.) Dull; foolish; stupid. 

STO-LIDI-TY, n. Dullness of intellect; stupidity. [Rore.) 

STO'LON, n. [L. stolo.) In botany, a runner or shoot pro- 
ceeding horizontally from a plant, as in the strawberry. 

STOL-O-NIFER-OUS, a. (L. stolo and fero.) Producing 
suckers; putting forth suckers.— Martyn. 

STO'MA, n., 1[Gr.] In botany, terms applied to oval 

STOM'A-TA, n. &E $ spaces betwecn the eidca of cells, 
opening into intercellular cavities in the subjacent tissue, 
and bordered by a rim.— Lindley. 

STO-MA€'A-CE, n. [Gr. cropa and xaxos.} A fetor of 
breath, arising from ulcerated gums.— Brande. 

STOM'A€CH (stum'alo, n. [L. stomachus; It. stomacho ; Fr. 
estomac.) 1. In animal bodies, a membranous receptacle, 
the principal organ of digestion, in which food is prepared 
for entering into the several parts of the body, for its nour 
ishment. 2. Appetite; the desire of food causcd by hun- 
ger. 3, Inclination; liking. 4. Anger; violence of tom 

r. 5. Sullenness; resentment ; willful obstinacy ; stub 
ornness. 6. Pride; haughtiness. [Rare, or inclegent in 
all the senses except the first.) 

STOÓN'A€H, v. t. [L. stomackor.] 1. To resent; to remem 
ber with anger. 2. To brook; to bear without open re 
sentment or without opposition; [not elegant.) 

f STOM’AEH, v. š To be angry.— Hooker. 

STOM’ACH-PUNP, n. A small pump or syringe, with a 
flexible tube, for drawing liquids from the stomach, or fos 
injecting them into it. 

t STÓM'ACH-AL. a. [Fr. stomacal.) Cordial; helping the 
stomach.— Cotgrare. 

STOM’ACHED, a. Filled with resentment.— Shak. 

STOM’A-CHER, m. An ornament or support to the breast, 
worn by females.—IJsa., fii.— Shak. 

STOÓM'AC€H-FUL (stum'ak-), a. Willfully obstinate; stub- 


born; perverse.—L'Estrange. 

STON'A€H-FUL-NESS, n. Stubbornness ; sullenness; per- 
verse obstinacy. 

STO-MA€H1C 2(sto-makik-), a. 1. Pertaining to the 


STO-MACHI€-AL $ stomach. 2 Strengthening to the 
stomach ; exciting the action of the stomach. 

STO-MA€HC, n. A medicine that excites the action and 
strengthens the stomach. 

t STÓN'ACH-ING, n. Rescnünent. . 

STÓM'A€H-ING (stum'eking) ppr. Brooking ; bearing 
without open resentment. 

STÓM'A€H-LESS, a, Being without a stomach or appe 
tite.— Hall. 

t STÓM'ACH-OUS, a. Stout; sullen; obstinate.— Spenser. 

t STOM'A€H-Y (stum'ak-e), a. Obstinate ; sullen. — Jen- 


Rings. 

STO'MA-POD, n. (Gr. cropa and xouç.] One of an order of 
crustaceous animals, including the squilla, in which sev. 
eral organs of the mouth have the forn of fect.— Dana. 

STOMP, a vulgar pronunciation of stamp, which ecc. 

t STOND, n. Hor stand.) A stop; a post; ^ station. 5 

STONE, n. (Sox. stan; Goth. staina ; G. stein ; D., Dan. 
steen.) 1. A mass of concretcd earthy or mincral pietter. 
—In popular language, a stone is distinguished from a 
rock, which is of larger size, and from grarel end sand, 
which are the fincr or smaller kinds. Stone is often uscd 
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in the singular, for the substance or material of which 
stoncs are composed; as, an edifice of stone. 2 A gem; 
a precious stone. 3. Any thing made of stone; a mirror. 
4. A calculous concretion in the kidneys or bladder ; the 
disease arising from a calculus. 5. A testicle. 6. The nut 
of a drupe or stone-fruit; or the bard covering inclosing 
the kernel, and itsclf inclosed by the pulpy pericarp.—7. 
In Great Britain, the weight of fourtecn pounds, (8, 12, 14, 
or 16.) 8. A monument erected to preserve the memory 
of the dead. 9. It is uscd to exprcss torpidness and in- 
eensibility.—10. Stone is prefixed to some words to qualify 
their signification; as, stone dead. (See Philosopher's stone, 
under PHILOSOPHER ]— To lesre no stone unturned, to spare 
no exertions for the attainment of an object. 
STONE, e. Made of stone, or like stone; as, a stone jug. 
STONE, v. t. (Sax. stenan.] 1. To pelt, beat, or kill with 
stones 2 To harden; [little used.) 3. To free from 
stones. 4. To wall or face with stones; to line or fortify 
with stones. 
STONE-BLIND, a. Blind as a stone; perfectly blind. 
STONE’-BOR-ER, n. An animal that bores stones ; appued 
n ren bivalve mollusks which form holes in rocks.— 
irby. 
STONE-BOW, ^. A cross-bow for shooting stones. 
STONE-BREAK, n. (L. sazifraga.] A plant 
STONE-CHAT, i^ EON and chatter.) A small bird 
STONE-CHAT-TER, ed to the English robin red- 
breest. Its note often resembles the knocking together of 
two stones. 
STONE-€6AL, n. Hard coal; mineral coal. 
STONE-€RAY, n. A distemper in hawks. 
STONE-€ROP, n. (Sax. stan- 1. A sort of tree— 
Mortimer. 2. A low succulent plant of the genus sedum, 
growing on rocks and dry, arid places.— Loudon. 
STONE’-CUR-LEW, n. A large species of the plover fam- 
ily, which frequents stony P aces; also called thick-kneed 
plover or bustard, and thick-knee. 
STONE-€UT-TER, n. (stone and cut.) One whose occupa 
tion is to hew stones.— Swift. 
STOÓNE'-CUT-TING, n. The business of hewing stones for 
walls, steps, cornices, monumenta, &c. 
STONE'-DEAD (-ded), a. As lifeless as a stone. 
STONE'-EAT-ER, n. An anima) that eats stone; applied to 
saa bivalve mollusks which form holes in rocks.— 
irby. 
STONE-FERN, n. [stone and fern.) A plant. 
STONE-FLY, n. [stone and fly.) insect.— Ainsworth. 
STONE-FROIT, 2. (stone and fruit.) Fruit whose seeds 
are covcred with a hard shell enveloped in the pulp, as 
aean, cherries, plums, &c.; a drupe. 
STONE-HAWK, n. (stone and hawk.) A kind of hawk. 
STONE-HEXRT-ED, he Hard-hearted; cruel; pitiless; 
STONY-HEXRT-ED, § unfeeling. 
STONE-HENGE, n. An assemblage of upright and hori- 
zontal stones on Salisbury Plain, England; generally sup- 
posed to be the remains of an ancient Druidical temple. 


ETONE HORSE, n. A horse not castrated. 

STÖNE'-HOUSE, n. A house built of stone. 

STONE-PARS-LEY, 2. A plant of the genus bubon. 

BTONE-PIT, n. A pit or quarry where stones are dug. 

8TONE'-PITCH, n. Hard, inspissated pitch. 

STONE-PLÓV-ER (-pluver), n. A bir 

BTONE-SQUAR-ER, n. (stone and square.) One who forms 
stones into squares.—1 Kings, v. 

STONE-STILL, a. (stone and still.) Still as a stone; per- 
fectly still or motionless. 

Sree wae n. A wall built of stones. 

STONE-WARE, n. (stone and ware.) A species of potter's- 
ware of a coarse kind, glazed and baked. 

BTONE-WEED, n. A troublesome weed, of the genus 
lithospermum, having spear-ahaped flowers with yellowish 
or milk-white corols.—Farm. En 

BTONE-WORK (-wurk), 2. (stone and work.) Work or wall 
consisting of stone; mason's work of stone.—Mortimer. 

STONED, pp. Pelted or killed with stones; freed from 
stones; wallcd with stones. 

STON'ER, n. One who beats or kills with stones; one who 
walls with stones. 

BTONE'S-€CÁAST, p" The distance which a stone may 

STONF'S'-THROW, $ be thrown by the hand. 

STONL'’S-MI€K-LE, n. A bird.—Ainsworth. 

STONT-NESS, 2. 1. The quality of abounding with stones. 
2. Hardness of heart.—Hammond. 

STON'Y, a. fD. stenig; G. e, 
Consisting of stone. 3. Full 
stones. 
Mess. 6G. Inscnsible; obdurate; perverse ; morally 

BSTON'Y-HEART-ED, a. Hard-hearted.—Scou. 

STOOD, pret. of stand. 

STOOK, n. [Scotch ; W. ystwc.] 
eheaven act up in the ficld. —In England, a stook is twelve 
shcates. 
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STOOK, v.e. Tosct up sheavesof grain in stooks. ( Loca. 

S KING, x. The act of sctting up shcaves of grain in 
stooks or shocks. 

STOOL, n. (Sax. stol; Goth. stols ; G. stuhl; D., Dan. stcel 
Sw. stol.) 1. A scat without a back; a little form, consist. 
ing of a board with three or four legs, intended as a scat 
for one person. 2. The sent uscd in evacuating the con- 
tents of the bowels; hence, an evacuation; a discharge 
from the bowels. 3. (L. stolo.] The root or stem of a tree 
or shrub when cut off near the ground, from which shoots 

ring up. Brande.—Stool of repentance, in Scotland, an 
elevated seat in the church, on which persons sit as a pum 
ishment for fornication and adultery ; the cutty-stool, 
which see. 

STOOL, v. i In agriculture, to ramify ; to tiller, as grain; 
to shoot out suckers. 

STOOL'-BALL, x. (stool and ball.) A play in which balls 
are driven from stool to stool.— Prior. 

STOOM, v. t. To put bags of herbs or other ingredients 
into wine to prevent fermentation. (Local.) 

STOOP, v. i (Sax. stupian ; D. stuipen.) 1. To bend the 
body downward and forward. 2. To bend the body or 
incline forward ; to incline forward in standing or walk- 
ing. 3. To bend or bow by compulsion. 4. To descend 
from rank or dignity; to condescend. 5. To be inferior ; 
to acknowledge inferiority. 6. To come down on prey, 
as a hawk. 7. To alight from the wing. 8. To sink to a 
lower place.—Syn. To lean ; yield ; submit ; condescend ; 
descend ; cower ; ahrink. 

STOOP, v. t. 
To cause to submit; (little used.) 

STOOP, n. 1. The act of bending the body forward ; inclin- 
ation forward. 2. Descent from dignity or superiority ; 
condescension. 3. Fall of a bird on his prey. 

STOOP, n. (D. stoep, a step.] The steps of a door.—In New 
England, a stoop has a balustrade and seats on the sides. 
STOOP, 2. (Sax. stoppa ; D. stoop.) 1. A vessel of liquor, 

a flagon.—Skak. 2. A post fixed in the earth; [local] 

BTOOPED (stoopt), pp. Caused to lean. 

STOOP'ER, n. One who bends the body forward. 

STOOP'ING, ppr. Bending the body forward; yielding, 
submitting; condescending; inclining. 

STOOP'ING-LY, adv. With a bending of the body forward. 

STOOR, v. i. To rise in clouds, as dust or smoke ; from the 
Welsh ystwr, a stir.—Halliwell. (Local. 

STOOT'ER, n. A small silver coin in Holland, value 2j 
stivers.—P. Cyc. 

STOP, v. t. [D. stoppen; G. stopfen; Dan. stopper; Sw. stop- 
pa; It. st ] 1. To close, as an aperture, by filling or 
ay obstructing. 2 To close up; to render impassable. 3. 

© arrest progress. 4. To check with an effectual ob 
struction. 5. To encounter with an effectual resistance. 
6. To check or prevent advancement. 7. To hinder from 
action or practice. 8. To put an end to any motion or 
action; to intercept. 9. To regulate the sounds of music- 
al strings.—10. In seamanship, to make fast. 11. To point, 
as a written composition; (0ds.}—Syn. To obstruct; hin- 
der; impede; repress; suppress; restrain; delay; in. 


1. To cause to incline downward; to sink 2 


terrupt. 

STOP, v.i. 1. To cease to go forward. 2. To cease from 
any motion or course of action. 

STOP, n. 1. Cessation of progressive motion. 2. Hinder- 
ance of progress; obstruction; act of stopping. 3. Re- 
pression; hinderance of operation or action. 4. Interrup- 
tion. 5. Prohibition of sale. 6. That which obstructs; 
obstacle; impediment. 7. The instrument by which the 
sounds of wind-music are regulated. 8. Regulation of 
musical chords by the fingers. 9. The act of applying the 
stops in music. 10. A point or mark in writing, intended 
to distinguish the sentences, parts of a ecntence, or claus- 
es. and to show the proper pauses in reading. 

STOP'-€O€K, n. [stop and cok] A pipe for letting out 8 
fluid, stopped by a turning-cock.—Grew. 

t STOP-GAP, n. A teinporary expedient. 

tSTOP'LESS, a. Not to be atopped.—Darenant. 

STOP’PAGE, n. The act of stopping or arresting progress 
or motion; or the setate of being stopped. 

STOPPED (stopt), pp. Closed; obstructed ; hindered from 

roceeding ; impeded ; intercepted. i 

STOPPER, n. 1. One who stops, closes, shuts, or hinders 
that which stops or obstructs; that which closes or flls a 
vent or hole in a vesee).—2. In seamen's language, a short 
piece of rope used for making something fast, as the an- 
chor or cables. 


1. Made of stone. 2.! STOPPER, v. t. To close or secure with a stopper. 


STOPPERED. pp. or a. Closed or secured with a stopper 


ing from proceeding ; ccasing to go or move. 


| STOPPLE (stoppl), 2- (Sw. stopp.) That which stops or 
A small collection of | 1 


closes the moutn of a vessel. e 
STOR‘AGE, n. 1. The act of depositing in a store or ware- 
house for safe kecping; or the safe keeping of goods in a 


* Xe Synopsis j, E, I, &c., long.—K, E, I, &c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK. 
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warc-house. 2 The price charged or paid for 
oods in a store. 

STO'RAX, n. [L. styraz.) An aromatic resinous substance, | 
brougbt from Asiatic Turkey, where it is obtained from 
the tree styrar officinalis. It is used in medicine as an ex- 
pectorant.— Tully. 

BTORE, n. (W. ystor ; Sax. Dan. stor; Ir. stor, storas.) 1. 
A large number; (obs) 2.Alarge quantity. 3. A stock 
provided ; a large quantity for supply. 4. Quantity accu- 
mulated. 5. A store-house ; a magazine ; a ware-house.— 
6. In the United States, shops for the sale of res of an 
kind, by wholesale or retail are often called stores.—in 
store, in a state of accumulation ; (inaliteral sense ;] hence, 
in a state of preparadon for supply. [See, also, STORES.) 
—Syn. Fund ; supply; abundance ; plenty; accumula- 
tion ; provision. 

tSTORE, a. Hoarded ; laid up; as, store treasure. 

STORE, v.t. L To furnish; to supply; to replenish. 2. 
To stock against a future time; to hoard. 3. To reposit 
in a store or ware-house for preservation ; to ware-house. 

BTÓRE-HOUSE, n. 1. A building for keeping grain or 
goods of any kind; a magazine; a repository ; a ware- 
house. 2. A repository. 3. A great masa reposited ; [obs.) 

STORE-KEEP-ER, n. [store and keeper.) A man who haa 
the care of a store. 

ST6RE-ROOM, x. Room in a store-house or repository ; 
a room in which articles are stored. 

STORED, pp. 1. Furnished; supplied. 2. Laid up in store; 
ware-housed. 

STOR'ER, n. One who lays up or forma a store. 

STORES, n. pl. 1. Military and naval stores are arms, am- 
munition, provisions, clothing, &c.—2. In commercial navi- 
gation, the supplies of different articles provided for the 
subsistence and accommodation of the ship's crew and 
paesengers.—M'Culloch. 

STOR'GE, n. (Gr.] Parental affection; that strong instinct- 
ive affection which animals have for their young. 

tSTORI-AL, a. (from story.) Historical.— Chaucer. 

STORIED (etd‘rid), a. (from story.) 1. Furnished with sto- 
ries; adorned with historical tings. 2. Related or re- 
ferred to in story ; told or recited in history. 

I STÓRLER, n. A relater of stories; a historian. 

I STO'RI-FT, v. t. To form or tell stories.— CA. R. Appeal. 

STOR'ING, ppr. Laying "b in a store or ware-house. 

STORK, n. (Sax. storc; Dan., Sw. stork.) A large bird, 
with a long, straight, conical bill, allied to the heron. The 
stork is famed for its great affection toward its young, and 
the various species render important services to man in 
clearing away noxious animals and filth. 

STORK'S-BILL, s. A plant of the genus pelargonium, 
which see.— Loudon. 

STORM, n. [Sax., D., Dan., Sw. storm; G. sturm.) 1. The 
violent action of one or more of the meteorological ele- 
ments, wind, rain, snow, hail, or thunder and lightning; a 
tempest. 2. A violent assault on a fortified place; a furi- 
ous attempt of poop to enter and take a fortified place 
by scaling the walls, forcing the gates, and the like. 3. Vi- 
olent civil or political commotion ; sedition ; insurrection ; 
also, clamor; tumult; disturbance of the pue 4. Afflic- 
tion; calamity ; distress; adversity. 5. Violence; vehe» 
mence; tumultuous force. 

STORM, v. t. To assault; to attack and attempt to take by 
scaling the walls, forcing gates or breaches, and the like. 
STORM, v. i 1. To raise a tempest. 2. To blow with vio- 
lence ; impersonally.] 3. To rage; to be in a violent agi- 

tation of passion; to rume. 

STORM-BEAT, a. „Beaten or impaired by storms. 

STORM'-MEN'A-CING, a. Threatening a storm. 

STORM-FETREL, n. A name of certain small, black sea- 
birds, often seen during storms flying swiftly, or seeming 
to run upon the waves. 

STORM'-PRE-SAÓTNG, a. Presaging a storm.—Hemans. 

STORM'-SAIL, n. A coarse or strong sail used in gales of 
wind.—G'ynn. 

STORM'-TOSSED (-tost), a. Tossed by storms or high 
winds 


STORM'VEXED, a. Harassed with storms.— Coleridge. 

STORM ED, pp. Assaulted by violence. 

STORM'FUL, a. Abounding with storms. 

STORM'FÜL-NESS, n. Abundance of storms.— Coleridge. 

STORMT-NESS, n. Tempestuousness; the state of being 
agitated by violent winds. 

STORM'TNG, ppr. Attacking with violent force; raging. 

STORMY, a. 1. Tempestuous; agitated with furious winds; 
boisterous. 2. Proceeding from violent agitation or fury. 
3. Violent; passionate; [unusual] 

STORTH'ING, (storting), n. [Dan. stor and ting.) The 

arliament of Norway, elected once in thrce years. 

STORY, n. (Sax. steer, ster ; It. storia; L. historia.) 1. A 
verbal narration or recital of a series of fncts or incidents. 
2. À written narrative of a series of facts or eventa. 3. 
History, a written narrative or account of ¿wat transac- 
tions, whether relating to nations or individuau. 4. Petty 


keeping | 
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tale ; relation of a single incilent or of trifling incidents 
5. A trifling tale ; a fiction; a fable; us, tho Fin of u fairy 
6. A loft; a floor; or a set of rooms on the sany: flour oF 
level. 7. A falsehood.—Hallinell ; [various dialeats.] 

STO'RY, v. t. 1. To tell in historical relation; to narrate. 
2. To range one under another.— Bentley ; [rare.] 

STO'RY-POST, n. A vertical post used to support a floor 
or superincumbent wall, 

STO'RY-TELL-ER, n. (story and tell.) 1. One who tels 
stories; a narrator of a series of incidents. 2. A historian: 
[in contempt.) 3. One who tells fictitious stories. 

STO'RY-ING, ppr. Telling in historical rclation. 

STOT, n. (Sax. stotte.) 1. A horse.— Chaucer ; [not weed.) 
2. A young bullock or steer.— Walter Scott; {Scottish} ` 

STOTE. See STOAT. 

t STOUND, v. i (Ice. stunde] 1. To be in pain or sorrow. 
2. Stunned ; see ASTOUND. 

t STOUND, n. 1. Sorrow; grief 2. A shooting pain. 3 
Noise. 4. Astonishment; amazement. 5. (Dun. stund., 
Hour; time; season. 6. A vessel to put small-beer in. 
Halliwell ; (local.) . 

STOUP, n. A flagon; a vessel or measure for liquids. — 
Jamieson. [Scottish] 

t STOUR, n. [Sax. styrian.) A battle or tumult; a river, as 
in the compound Sturbridge. 

STOUT, a. (D. stout; Dan. stöder.) 1. Strong; lusty. 2. 
Bold; intrepid ; valiant; brave. 3. Large; bulky; cor- 

ulent. 4. Proud; resolute; pertinacious; obstinate. 5. 
trong; firm. 

STOUT, n. n cant nai for strong beer.—Swift. 

OUT MIDE (-bilt), a. Having a stout frame. 

STOUT'-HEART-ED, a. Having a stout heart.—Scott. 

STOUTLY, adv. Lustily; boldly; obstinately. 

STOUTNESS, n. The state of being thickset, strong, bold, 
or obstinate.—Syn. Strength; bulk; courage; force; val- 
or; lustiness; brawniness ; boldness ; fortitude ; stubborn- 
nese. 

STOVE, n. (Sex. stofa; Sw. stufva ; D. stoof; It. au 1 
A hothouse; a house or room artificially warmed. A 
small box with an iron pan, used for holding coals to 
warm the feet. 3. An iron box, cylinder, or fire-place, ir. 
which fire is made to warm an apartment. 4. An iron 
box, with various apartments in it for cooking ; a culinary 
utensil of various forms. 

STOVE, v.t. To kcep warm in a house or room by artif- 
cial heat; to heat, as in a stove; as, to stove feathers. 

STOVE, pret. of stave. 

STOVER, n. (a contraction of estover.) Fodder for cattle, 


primarily, f. r from threshed grain. 
8TóVTNG, Keeping warm by the heat of a stove, or 
by artificial heat; heating, as in a stove. 


STOW, v. t. (Sax. stow; G. stauen ; D. stuwen ; Dan. stuver ; 
Sp., Port. enin] 1. To place ; to put in a suitable place 
or position. 2. lay up; to repoeit.— To stow the hold 
of a vessel, to stow or arrange articles in the hold.— Totten 

STOW, in names, a place, as in Barstow. 

STOW'AGE, n. 1. The act or operation of placing in a suit 
able position, or the suitable disposition of several things 
together. 2. Room for the reception of things to be re- 
posited. 3. The state of being laid up. 4. Money paid for 
stowing goods; [little used.) 


STOW ED, pp. Placed in duc position or order. 

sta ppr. Placing in due position; disposing in goo3 
order. 

STRA'BISM, — ?n. (L. strabismus.) Anon-coincidence of 


STRA-BIS'MUS, 6. the optic axes of the eyes upon an ob- 
t, occasioned by a permanent lengthening of one of the 
atera] muscles of the ball of the eye and a permanent 
shortening of its antagonist; a squinting ; the act or habit 
of looking asquint. . 

STRAD'DLE, v. £ To part the legs wide ; to stand or walk 
with the legs far a 

STRAD'DLE, v. t. To place one leg on one side and the 
other on the other of any thing. 

STRAD'DLING, ppr. Standing or walking with the legs 
far apart; placing one leg on one sidc and tho other on 
the other. 

STRAG'GLE (strag), v. i. 1. To wander from the direct 
course or way; to rove, 2, To wander at larre without 
any certain direction or object; to ramble. 3. To exuber- 
ate; to shoot too far in growth. 4. To be dispersed; to 
bea from any main body. 

STRAG'GLER, n. 1. A wanderer; a rover; one who de- 
parts from the direct or proper course.—Swift. 2 A vag- 
abond; a wandering, shiftless fellow. 3. Something that 
shoots beyond the rest, or too far. 4. Something that 
stands by itself. ` RO 

STRAG'GLING, ppr. or a. Wandering; roving; rambling; 
being in a separate i 

STRAHL'STETN, n. (G. 
of actinolite.— Ure. , 

STRAIGHT (strate), a. (L. strectus ; 


pron and stein.] Another nama 
Sax. strac ; Fr. eroi, 
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RR stretto ; Sp. estrecho ; Port. carrito.) 1. Right, [:» a 
eseckematical sense ;] direct; passing from onc point to an- 
other by the nearest courae ; not deviating or crooked. 2. 
Narrow ; close; tight. 3. Upright; according with justice 
and rectitude ; not orani froin truth or fairness. 
STRAIGHT (strate), adv. finmediately ; directly ; in the 
shortest time. : 
STRIIGHT-EDGE (stratc’-cj), n. A small board or piece 
of metal having one cdge perfectly straight ; used to as- 
certain whether a surface is perfectly plane. 
SOTRiIIGHT-LINED, a. Having straight lines. 
TEAGUE HIGHT, € Literally, straight fixed; erect.— 


STRAIGHTEN (strat‘n), v. t. 1. To make straight; to re- 
duce from a crooked to a straight form. 2. To make nar- 
row, tense, or close; to tighten. 3. To reduce to difficul- 
ties or distress. 

STRAIGHT'ENED, pp. Made straight; made narrow. 

ETRAIGHT'EN-ER, n. He or that which straightens. 

STRAIGHT'EN-ING, ppr. Making straight or narrow. 

STRAIGHT'FORTH, adv. Directly; thenceforth. 

STRAIGHT-FOR"WVARD (strate’-), a. Proceeding in a 
straight course ; not deviating. 

ITR GHT-FORWARD-NESS *. Direction in a straight 
course ; undeviating rectitude. 

STRAIGHT'LY, adv. L Ina right line; not crookedly. 2.| 
Tightly ; closely. 

STRAIGHTNESS (strate‘nes),n. 1. The quality or state of 
being straight; rectitude.— Bacon. 2. Narrowness ; ten- 
sion ; tightness. 

STRAIGHT WAY (etrüte^wà), adv. (straight and way.) Im- 
mediately ; without loss of time; without delay.—StraigM- 
soays is obsolete. 

TRAIKS, n. p. Strong plates of iron on the circumfe- 
rence of a cannon wheel over the joints of the fellies. 

"TRAIN, v. t. (Fr. etreindre ; It. strignere ; Sp. estrenir ; L. 
stringo.) 1. To stretch; to draw with force; to extend 
with great effort. 2. To cause to draw with force or with 
excess of exertion ; to injure by pressing with too much 
effort. 3. To stretcit violently or by violent exertion. 4. 
To put to the utmost strength 5. To press or cause to 
pase through some porous substance; to purify or e 
rate from extraneous matter by filtration; to filter. 6. To 
sprain; to injure by drawing or stretching. 7. To make 
üghter ; to cause to bind closer. 8. To force; to constrain ; 
to make uneasy or unnatural. 

STRAIN; v. i 1.'io make violent efforts. 2. To be fl- 
ter 

STRAIN, n. 1. A violent effort; a stretching or exertion of 
the limbs or muscles; the force exerted on wi material 
tending to disarrange or destroy the cohesion of its parts. 
2. An injury by excessive exertion, drawing, or stretching. 
$. Style; continued manner of speaking or writing. 4. 
Song; note; sound, or a particular part of a tune. 5. 
Turn ; tendency; inborn disposition. 6. Manner of speech 
or action. 7. Race; generation; descent; (obs) 8. He- 
reditary disposition; Tabs.) 9. Rank; character; [obs.) 

t STRAIN'A-BLE, a. big as of being straimed.— Bacon. 

alie pp. or a. Stretched; violently exerted; fil- 
tere 

STRAINER, n. That through which any liquid passes for 

urification; an instrument for filtration. 

STRAINING, ppr. Stretching; exerting with violence; 
making great efforts ; filtering. 

STRAIN'ING, n. The act ofstretching; the act of filtering; 
filtration. 

tSTRAINT, n. A violent stretching or tension.— Spenser. 

STRAIT, a. [See STRAIGHT.) 1. Narrow; closc; not broad. 


2. Close; intimate; as, a strait degree of favor.—Sidney. 
3. Strict; rigorous. 4. Difficult; distressful 5. Straight; 
not crooked. i 


STRAIT, n. (See STRAIGHT.) 1. A narrow pass or passage, 
either in a mountain or in the ocean, between continents 
or other portions ofland. 2. Distress; difficulty; distress- 

A sty: formerly written streight. 

t STRAIT, v. t. To put to difficulties.—Shak. 

STRAIT-HAND-ED, a. (strait and hand.) Parsimonious ; 
sparing; niggardiy. {Not much used.) 

ST ATE ED-NESS, w. Niggardliness; parsimony. 


STRAIT-LACED (laste), a. [straight and lace.) 1. Griped 
with atays. — Locke, 2. Stiff; constrained. 3. Rigid in 
opinion ; strict. 

STRAIT-WAIST-€OAT, 2? n. An apparatus to confine the 

STRAIT-JACK-ET, limbe of a distracted person. 

STRAIT EN (strátn), v.t. 1. To make narrow. 2 To con- 
tract; to confine. 3. To make tense or tight. 4. To dis- 
tress; to Jemen: to press with poverty or other neces- 
sity. 5. To press by want of sufficicnt room. 

STRAITENED, pp. Made narrow ; contracted ; perplexed. 

STRiITLY (stratele), adv. 1. Narrowly ; closely. 2. 
Strictly; rigorously. 3. Closely; intimately. 

STRAITNESS, n. 1. Narrowness. 2 Strictness; rigor. 
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3. Distress ; dificulty ; pressure from necessity of any 
kind, particularly, from poverty. 4. Want; scarcity; or 
rathcr, narrowness. 

1 STRAKE, pret. of strike. Sce STRIKE. 

STRAKE, x. Se. traca.) 1. A streak ; [not used, unless in 
reference to the range of planks in a ship's side; see STREAK.) 
2. A narrow board; [obs.] 3. The iron band of a wheel, 
Uu the United States, this is called a band, or the tire of » 
wheel. 

STRAM, v. š. (Dan. strammer.) To spread out the limbs 
to sprawl (Local and vulgar.) 

STRAN’ASH, v. t. (It. stramazzare.] To strike, beat, o1 
bang; to break; to destroy.— Grose. [Local and vulgar” 

STRA-MIN'E-OUS, a. (L. stramineus.] 1. Strawy; consist 
ing of straw. 2. Chaffy; like straw ; light 

STRA-NONI-UM, 1*. The thorn-apple, datura stramonium, 

STRAM'O-NY, whose seeds and leaves are used in 
medicine. 

STRAND, n. [Sax, Ger. D. Dan. Sw. strand.) 1. The 
shore or beach of the sea or ocean, or of a large lake, and 
perhaps, of a navigable river. 2 (Russ. struna.) One of 
the twists or parts of which a rope is compoeed. 

STRAND, v. t. 1. To drive or run und on a shore or 
strand, as a ship. 2. To break one of the strands of a rope 


: STRAND, v. š To drift or be driven on shore; to run 


aground. 

STRANDED, pp.ora. 1. Run ashore. 2. Having a strand 
broken. 

STRANDITNG, Running ashore ; breaking a strand. 

STRANG, a. Strong.—Halliwell. [North of England.) 


STRANGE, a. [Fr. etrange; It. strano; Sp. extrado.} 1. Be 
longing to another country; (rare) 2. Not domestic ; be- 
longing to others; (nearly obs] 3. Not before known, 
heard, or seen. 4. Causing surprise; exciting curiosity 
5. Not according to the common way. 6. Remote; (rare.] 
7. Rarely met with. 8. Unacquainted.—9. Strange is 
sometimes uttered by way of exclamation, elliptically, for 
it is strange.—A strange sail, among seamen, an unknown 
vessel.— Syn. Foreign; new; outlandish; wonderful; 
astonishing; marvelous; unusual; odd ; uncommon ; ir 
re ; queer; eccentric ; particular. 

T STRANÓE, v. t. Tc alienate; to estrange. 

t*STRANGE, v. i 1. To wonder; to be astonished. 2. To 
be estranged or alienated. 

STRANGE-LOOK-ING, a. Having an odd or unusual look. 

STRANGELY, adv. 1. With some relation to foreigners ; 
[obe.) 2 Wonderfully; in a manner or degree to excite 
surprise or wonder. 

STRANGENESS, x. 1. Foreignness; the state of belonging 
to another country. 2. Distance in behavior; reserve, 
coldness ; forbidding manner. 3. Remoteness from com- 
mon manners or notions; uncouthnese. 4. Alienation of 
mind; estrangement; mutual dislike; (obs. or rare) 5. 
Wonderfulness ; the power of oy surprise and won: 
der; uncommonness that raises wondcr by novelty. 

STRAN'GER, n. [Fr. etranger.) 1. A foreigner; one who 
belongs to another country. 2. One ot another town 
city, state, or province in the same country. 3. One un 
known. 4. One unacquainted. 5. A guest; a visitor. 6 
One not admitted to any communication or fellowship. 
7. In law, one not privy or party to an act. 

t STRAN’GER, v. t. To estrange; to alienate —Shak, 

STRAN"GLE (strang'gl), v. t. (Fr. etrangler ; It. strangolare, 
L. strangulo.) 1. To destroy life by stopping respiration 
2. To hinder from birth or appearance.—Svs. To choke ; 
suffocate ; smother ; suppress. 

STRAN"GLE-A-BLE (strang’gl-e-bl), a. That may be stran- 

led.— Chesterfield. 

STRAN"GLED, pp. ora, Choked; suffocated; suppressed. 

STRAN’GLER, x. One who strangles. 

STRAN*'GLES (-giz), n. A disease of horses, in which 8 
tumor {a formed under the jaw.— Farm. Encyc. 

STRAN"GLING, ppr. Choking; suffocating. 

STRANGLING, n. The act of destroying life by stopping 
respiration. 

STRAN*’GU-LA-TED, a. In surgery, having the circulation 
stop in any part by compression. : 

ST “GU-LATION, ^. |Fr.; L. strang ulatio.] l. The 

act of strangling ; the act of destroying life by stopping 
respiration ; suffocation. 2 kind of suffocation 
which is common to women in hysterics; also, the com- 
pression of the intestines in hcrnia, so as to suspend the 
circulation in the —Oyc. 

STRAN-GÜ'/RI-OUS, a. Laboring under strangury ; of the 
nature of atrangury.— Cheyne. I 

STRAN”GU-RY (strang’gu-re), n. [L. stranguria ; Gr. o pay 
youpra.] A painfa) and atillutitious discharge of urine. 

STRÁP. n. (D. Dan, Sw. strop; Sax. stropp.) 1. A long, 

narrow slip of cloth or leather, of various forms and for 

various uses. 2 A picce of leather prepared for sharpen- 
ing a razor: a &trop.—3. In botany, the flat part of the 
corollet in ligulate florets ; also, the leaf, exclusive of its 
ehcath, in some grasses. 4. An iron plate for connecting 
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two or more timbers, into which it is screwed by bolts.— 
Qik. 5. A piece of rope formed into a circle, used to 
retain a block in its position.— Toten. 

STRAP, v. t. 1. To beat or chastise with a strap. 2. To 
fasten or bind with a strap. 3. To rub on a strap for 
sharpening, as a razor. 

STRAP-SHAPED (-shépt), a. 1. Shaped like a strap.—2. 
In botany, ligulate. 

STRAP-PA'DO, n. (It strappata.) An old punishment by 
“dra up a person to his height, and then letting him 
fall with a jerk, to the brcaking of bis bones." —/obne. 

BTRAP-PA'DO, v. ¢ To torture.—Milton. 

STRAPPED (strapt), pp. Drawn or rubbed on a strap; 
beaten with a strap; fastened with a strap. 

STRAP'PING, ppr. 1. Drawing on a strap, as a razor. 2. 
Binding with a strap. 3. a. Tell; lusty. 

STRASS, ». A colorless glass, which is tho base of all arti- 
ficial gems, and consists chiefly of silex, potash, borax, 
and oxyd of lead.—Ure. 

STRATA, n. p. Beds; layers; as, strata of sand, clay, or 
coal See STRATUM. 

S8TRAT'A-GEN, n. (L. stratagema; Fr. stratageme ; It. strat- 
Aem] 1. An artifice, particularly in war; & plan or 
scheme for deceiving an enemy. 2. Any artifice; a trick 
by which some advantage is intended to be obtained.— 
SvN. Finesse; trick; deceit; deception; cheat; impos- 
ture; delusion; fraud; imposition; snare. 

STRA LNORMTSAE a. Containing stratagem or artifice. 

re. 

STRA Laus, n. 
officer.— Mitford. 

SIRA TESIS AL, je. Pertaining to strategy. 

STRAT'E-GIST, n. One skilled in strategy or the science 
of directing great military movements. 

STRAT'E-6Y, n. Generalship; the science of military com- 
mand, or the science of cting great military move- 
ments. 

STRATH, s. (W. ystrad.) A valley of considerable size, 
through which a river runs.—Jamieson. | [Scottish.] 

BTRATH'SPEY, x. A lively dance of the Scotch. 

BSTRAT-I-FI-CA"TION, n. 1. The process by which sub- 
stances in the earth have been formed into strata or lay- 
ere. 2. The stato of being formed into layers in the ear 
3. The act of laying in strata. 

STRATI-FIED (fide), pp. or a. Forméd into a layer; ar- 
ranged in strata or layers. 

STRATT-FORM, a. In the form of strata. —Phillips. 

STRATT-FY, v. t. (Fr. stratifier, from I. oum | L To 

o 


(Gr. orgarnyos.] An Athenian general 


form into a layer, as substances in the earth, 2. To lay in 
strata, , 
STRATT-F?-ING, Arranging in a layer. 


BTRAT.LGRAP '€-AL, a. Belonging to stratography. 


Sedgwick. 

STRAT-I-GRAPH'€-AL-LY. adv. Ina stratigraphical man- 
ner.— Sedgwick. 

STRA-TO€'RA.CY, n. [Gr. orparos and xparew.) A mili- 
tary government; government by military chiefs and an 
army.— Guthrie. 

STRA-TOG'R A-PIIY, n. (Gr. orparos and ypagw.} Descrip- 
tion of armies, or what belongs to an army. 

STRA-TON'1€, a. Pertaining to an army. 

STRA-TOTIE€, a. Warlike; military. 

STRATUM, n.; pl. SrRATUAMS or Strata. The latter is 
moet common. [L.] 1. In geology and mineralogy, a lay- 
er; any species of earth, sand, coal and the like, arranged 
in a flat form, distinct from the adjacent matter. 2 A 


bed or Jayer artificially made. 
STRATUS, x. (L.] In pret Le a name given to one 
of the four fundamental clouds, from its being spread over 


the face of the sky cither uniformly or in horizontal lay- 
ers.— Olmsted. 

|, ETRAUGHT, pp. for stretched.— Chaucer. 

STRAW, n. (Sax. streow ; Ger. stroh ; D. stroo; Dan. straae ; 
Sw. stra.] 1. The stalk or stem of certain species of grain, 
pulse, &c., chiefly of wheat, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, 
and peas. 2. A mass of the s of certain species of 
grain when cut, and after being thrashed. 3. Any thing 

roverbially worthless. 

STRAW, v. & To spread or scatter. 
STBOw. 

BTRAW'-BUILT (-bilt), a. Constructed of straw, 

STRAW’-COL-OR (.kuMur), n. The color of dry straw; a 
beautiful yellowish color. 

STRAW’-COL-ORED (-kul.lurd),a. Of a light yellow, the 
color of dry straw. 

STRAW’-CROWNED, a. Covered with straw. 

ge CUTER, n. An instrument to cut straw for 

odder. 

STRAW’-DRAIN, x. A drain filled with straw. 

STRAW’-HAT, n. A hat made of braided straw.—Ure. 

STRAW'-ROOFED (-rooft), a. Having a roof of straw. 

BTRAW'-STUFFED (-stuft), a. Stuffed with straw. 


See STREW and 
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STRAW'-WORM, n. [straw and worm’ A worm bred tn 
straw. 

STRAW'BER-RY, n, (straw and berry; Sax. atraw-berie. 
A plant, and its fruit, of the genus fragaria, highly ea 
teemied for the deliciousness of the fruit. 

STRAW'BER-RY-TREE, xn. An evergreen shrub, of the 
genus arbutus ; so called from the resemblance of its fruit 
to the strawberry. 

STRAW'Y, a. 1. Made of straw; consisting of straw- 
Boyle. 2. Like straw; light. Y 

STRAY, v. i, (Sax. stregan, stregan ; Ger. streichen.) 1. To 
wander, as from a direct course; to turn or go out of the 
way. 2. To wauder from company, or froin the proper 
limits. 3. To wander from the path of duty or rectitudo. 
4. To wander; to go at large; to play free and uncom 
fined. 5. To wander; to run a serpentine course.—SYN. 
To deviate; err; swerve; rove; ramble; depart. 

tSTRAY, v. . To mislead.—Shak. 

STRIY, n. 1. Any domestic animal that has left an inclos- 
ure and wanders at large, or is lost. 2. The act of wan- 
dering; [little used.) 

STRAY'ER,. A wanderer. [Little used.) 

STRAY'NG, ppr. Wandering; roving; departing. 

STREAK (streek), n. (Say. serica, stric; Ger. streich and 
strich; D. streck.) 1. A line or long mark of a different 
color from the ground ; a &ripe.—9. In a ship, a uniform 
range of planks on the side or bottom, reaching from tho 
stein to the stern.—Mar. Dict. ; [sometimes pronounced 
strake.]—3. In mineralogy, the color and appearance which 
the surface of a mineral presents when scratched.— Dana. 

STREAK, v. t. 1. To form streaks or stripes in; to stripe ; 
to variegate with lines of a different color or of ditferent 
colors. 2. To stretch.— Halliwell; (not elegant.) Hence, 

rhops, the vu'rar expression to streak it; š e, to stretch 
it, for run swiftly. 

STREAKED (streekt or streek'ed), pp. or a. Marked or 
variegated with stripes of a ditferent color. 

STREAKING, ppr. Making streaks in. 

STREAK’Y, a, Having stripes; striped; variegated with 
lines of a different color. 

STREAM, n. [Sax. stream; Ger. strom; D. stroom; Dan 
strom; Sw. strom.) 1. A current of water or other fluid ; 
a liquid substance flowing in a line or course, cither on 
the earth, as a river or brook, or from a vessel or other 
reservoir or fountain. 2. A river, brook, or rivulet. 3. A 
current of water in the ocean. 4. A current of melted 
metal or other substance. 5. Any thing issuing from a 
source and moving with a continucd succession of parts. 
6. A continued current or course, as of weather; [obs.] 
7. A current of air or gas, or of light 8. Current; drift, 
as of opinions or manners. 9. Water. 

STREAM, v.i. 1. To flow; to move or run in a continuous 
current. 2. To cmit; to pour out in abundance. 3. To 
issue with cortinuance, not by fits. 4. To issue or shoot 
in streaks. 5. To extend ; to stretch in a long linc, 

STREAM, v. t. To mark with colors or embroidery in long 


tracts. 

STREAM'TIN, = Particles or masses of tin ore found in 
alluvial ground.—Brande. 

STREAM-WORES, n. p. Among Cornish miners, alluvial 
dye of tin ore, usually worked in the open air.— Ure. 

STREAM'ER, x. 1. An ensign or flag; a pennon extended 
or flowing in the wind; [a poetic use of the word.) 2. A 
luminous beam or column, sometimes called an auroral 
streamer ; one of the forma of the Aurora borcalis. 

STREAM'ING, ppr. or a, 1. Flowing; running in a current, 
2. Emitting; pouring out in abundance. 3. Flowing; 
floating loosely, as a fing. 

STREAN'LET, n. A small stream; a rivulet; a rill. 

STREAN'Y, a. 1. Abounding with running water, 2. Flow 
ing with a current or streak.— Pope. 

t STREEKS, v. t. (Sax. streccan.] To lay out, as a dead body. 

STREET, n. (Sax. strete, strete; G. strasse; D. straat; Sw. 
strat; Dan. strede; It. strada ; Sp. estrada.) 1. Property, 
a paved way or road; but in wsage, any way or road 
in a city, chiefly a main way, in distinction from a lane or 
alley—2. Among the ople of New England, any publie 
highway.—3. Streets. plural, any public way, road, or place. 

STREET-WALK-ER (-wawk.), n. Meer and walk.) A 
common prostitute that offers herself to sale in the streets. 

STREET- WARD, n. [stret and ward.) Formerly, an of- 
cer who had the care of the strecte.— Cowel. 

t STREIGHT (atratc), n. A narrow. See STRAIT. 

tSTREIGHT, adr. Strictly. See STRAIT. 

STREL'TZ, n. (Russ) A soldier of the ancient Nuscovite 
militia — Brande. 

tSTRENE, n. Race; offspring.— Chaucer. 

STRENGTH, n. (Sax. strength, from streng, strong.) 1 
That property or quality of an animal body by which it is 
enavled to move itself or other bodies. e say, a man 

has strength to lift a weight, or to draw it. This quality 

is called also power and force. But force is also used to do 

note the effect of strength cxerted, or the quantity of mo 
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fon. Strengtt, in this sense, is positive, or the power of 
produciug positive motion or action, and is opposed to 

css. **. Solidity or toughncss; the quality of bodies 
by which they sustain the application of force without 
breaking or yiclding. 3. Power or vigor of any kind. 4. 
Power of resisting attacks; fastness. 5. That which sup- 
porte ; that which supplies strength; security. 6. Power 
of mind; intellectual force; the power of any faculty. 7. 
&pirit; animation. 8. Force of writing; vigor; ncrvous 
diction; opposed to softness or swectness. 9. Vividness. 
10. The quality of any liquor which hns the power of af- 
fecting thc taste, or of producing ecusible cffects ou other 
bodies. 11. The virtue of any vegetable, or of its juices or: 
qualities. 12. Legal or moral turce; the quality of bind- 
ing, uniting, or securing. 13. Vigor; natural force. 14. 
That which supports. 15. Amount of force, military or 
naval; an army or navy ; number of troops or ships well 
appointed. 16. Soundness ; force; the quality that con- 
vinces, persuades, or coininands assent. 17. Vehemence ; 
force procceding from motion and proportioncd to it. 18. 
Degree of brightness or vividness. 19. Fortification ; for- 
tress; [obs] 20. Maintenance of power; [obs.]—SvN. 
Robustness; toughness; hardness; stoutness; brawni- 
ness; lustiness; firmness; puissance ; support; spirit; 
validity ; confidence ; authority. 

STRENGTH, v. t. To strengthen. 

STRENGTH'EN (strength'n) v. t. 1. To make strong or 
stronger; to add strength to, either physical legal, or 
moral; as, to strengthen the system; to strengthen one in 
authority ; to strengthen resolution. 2. To fix in resolu- 
tion. 3. To cause to incrcase n power or security.—SyYn. 
To invigorate ; confirm ; establish ; fortify ; animate; en- 
courage. 

STRENGTH'EN, v. i To grow strong or stronger. 

STRENGTH'ENED, pp. Made strong or stronger. 

STRENGTH'EN-ER, ». 1. That which increases strength. 
—2. In medicine, something which, taken into the system, 
increases vital energy and strength of action. 

STRENGTH'EN-ING, ppr. or a. Increasing strength, physic- 
al or moral; confirming ; animating. 

STRENGTH'LESS, a. 1. Wanting strenui destitute of 
power. 2. Wanting spirit.— Boyle ; [little used.) 

STREN'9-OUS (stren'yu-us), a. [L.strenuve; It. strenuo.) 1. 
Eagerly pressing or urgent; zealous; ardent. 2. Bold, act- 
ive, and vigorous; valiant, intrepid, and ardent; vehement. 

STRENYV-OUS-LY, adv. 1. With eager and pressing zeal; 
X 2. Boldly; vigorously ; actively. 

STREN'9.OUS-NESS, n. Eagerness; earnestness; active 
zeal; ardor in pursuit of an object. 

STREP'ENT, a. (L. strepens.) Noisy; loud.—SAenstone. 
Ee |. 

STREP'ER-OUS, a. (L.etrepo.] Loud; boisterous. [Rare.] 

STRESS, n. [W. trais, treissat ; Ir. treise.) 1. Force; urg- 
ency ; pressure ; importance; that which bears with most 
weight. 2. Force or violence, as of weather. 3. Force; 
violence; strain. 

STRESS, v. t. To press; to urge; to distress; to put to 
difficulties.—Speneer. Little used. 

STRETCH, v. t. (Sax. streccan ; D. strekken; G. strecken ; 
Dan. strekker.) 1. To draw out to greater length; to ex- 
tend in a line. 2. To extend in breadth. 3. To spread; 
to expand. 4. To reach; to extend. 5. To spread; to 
display. 6. To draw or pull out in length; to strain. 7. 
To make tense; to strain. 8. To extend mentally. 9. 
To exacgerate; to extend too far. 

STRETCH, v. i. 1. To be extended; to be drawn out in 
length or in breadth, or both. 2. To be extended ; to 
spread. 3. To stretch to, ís to reach. 4. To be extended 
or to bear extension without breaking, as elastic sub- 
stances. 5. To strain beyond the truth ; to exaggerate.—86. 
In navigation, to sail; to direct a course. 7. To make 
violent efforts in running. 

STRETCH, n. 1. Extension in length or in breadth; reach. 
2. Effort; struggle; strain. 3. Force of body ; straining. 
4. Utmost extent of mcaning. 5. Utmost reach of power. 
—4. In sailing, a tack; the rcach or extent of progress on 
one tack. 7. Course; direction. 

STRETCHED (strecht) pp. or a. Drawn out in length; 
cxtendcd ; exerted to the utmost. 

STRETCHER, w. 1. He or that which stretches. 2. A 
brick or stonc laid with its longer face in the surface of 
the wall-—Gheilt. 3. A piece of timber in building. 4. A 
narrow picce of plank placed across a boat for the rowers 
to set thcir feet against. 

STRETCHING, ppr. Drawing out in length; extending ; 
spreading ; cxerting force. 

: STREW (etru or stró), v. t. [Goth strawan ; Sax. streaw- 
fan, streowian ; G. streuen ; D. strooijen ; Dan. strüer ; Sw. 
stro. 1. To scatter; to spread by scattering; [aheays ap. 

lied to dry substances separable into parts or particles.) 9. 
Fo spread by being scattered over. 3. To scatter loosely. 

e BTREW ED, pp. 1. Scattered; spread by scattering. 2 

Covered or sprinkled with something scattered. 
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* STREW'ING, ppr. Scattering; spreading over. 

*STREW'ING, ^. 1. The act of scattcriug or spreadin, 
over. 2. Any thing fit to be sire wed Shak. 

*t STREW'MENT, n. Any thing scattered in decoration. 

STRT'E, n. pl. [L.] 1. In natural history, small channels o. 
thread-like lines in the shells of cockles and in other sub 
stances. 2. The fillets between the flutes of columns 
pilasters, &c.—Gloss. of Archit. 

STRYATE, 2a. 1. Formed with small channels; chan 

STRI'-TED, $ ueled.—2. In natural history, streaked 
marked or scorcd with padel or very slender lines, 
marked with tine parallel lines. 

STRI-A"TION, n. The state of being striated or marked 
with fine parallel lincs. 

STRYA-TURE. See STRIATION. 

t STRICK, n. (Gr. rp; L. striz.) A bird of ill omen. 

STRICR'EN, pp. of strike. 1. Struck; smitten.—Spenser. 2. 
Advanced; worn; far gone; [obs.) 

STRICK'LE, n. 1. A strike; an instrument to strike grain 
to a level with the measure. [In the United States, the 
word strikeis used.) 2. Aninstrument for whetting scythes. 

STRICT, a. [L. strictus.) 1. Strained ; drawn close ; tight; 
as, a strict cmbrace. 2. Tense; not relaxed. 3. Rigorous 
ly nice. 4. Governed or governing by exact rules; ob- 
serving exact rules. 5. Characterized by rigor; not mild 
or indulgent. 6. Confined; limited; not with latitude 
SvN. Exact; accurate ; nice; close; rigorous; severe 

STRICTLY, adv. 1. Closely; tightly. 2. Exactly; with 
nice accuracy. 3. Positively. 4. Rigorously; severely; 
without remission or indulgence. 

STRIET'NESS, n. 1. Closeness; tightness; opposed to 
laxity. 2. Exactness in the observance of rules, laws, rites, 
and the like; rigorous accuracy; nice regularity or pre 
cision. 3. Rigor; sevcrity. 

STRICTURE (strikt'yur), n. [L. stritura] 1. A stroke; a 
glancc; a touch. 2. A touch of criticism ; critical remark; 
animadversion; censure. 3. A drawing; a spasmodic or 
other morbid contraction of any passage of the body. 

STRIDE, n. (Sax. strede.) A long step.—Swift. 

STRIDE, v. i ; pret. strid, strode; pp. strid, stridden. 1. Te 
walk with long steps. 2. To straadle. 

STRIDE, v.t To pass over at a stcp.—Arbuthnot. 

STRID'NG, ppr. alking with long steps; passing oves 
Rt a step. 

STRFDOR, n. [L.] A harsh, creaking noise, or a crack. 

STRID'9-LOUS, a. [L. stridulus.) Making a small, harsh 
sound, or a creaking.— Brown. 

STRIFE, n. (Norm. estrif.] 1. Exertion or contention fo: 
superiority ; contest of emulation, either by intellectual oz 
physical efforts. 2. Contention {n anger or enmity; dis 
cord ; contest; struggle for victory ; conflict; quarrel ot 
war. 3. Opposition; contrariety; contrast. 4. The agi 
tation produced by different qualities ; [little used.) 

STRIFE'FUL, a. Contentious; discordant.—Spenser. 

STRIGIL, n. (L.] Among the ancients, an instrument of 
metal ivory, or horn, used for scraping the skin at tha 
bath.— Smith's Dict. 

t STRIGMENT, wÑ. [L. strigmentum.] Scraping ; that which 
STEIN EZ (eae } D leaf 
I-GOSE', 2a. [L. strigosus.) In botany, a strigous 

STRI'GOUS, § ia one set with stiff, lanceolate brna. 

STRIKE, v. t.; pret. struck; pp. struck and stricken; but 
struck is in the most common use. Strook is wholly obso. 
lete. (Sax. astrican ; D. stryken ; G. streichen.) 1. To 
touch or hit with some force, either with the hand or ar 
instrument; to give a blow to. 2. To dash; to throw 
with a quick motion. 3. To stamp; to impress; to coin. 
4. To thrust in; to cause to enter or penetrate. 5. To 
punish; to afflict. 6. To cause to sound; to notify by 
found.—7. In seamanship, to lower; to let down; as, to 
strike sail. 8. To impress strongly; to affect sensibly 
with strong emotion. 9. To make and ratify. 10. Tc 
produce by a sudden action. 11. To affect in some par 
ticular manner by a sudden impression or impulse. 12 
To level a measure of grain, salt, or the like, by serapin 
off with a straight instrument what is above the level o 
the top. 13. To lade into a cooler.—Edeards, West Indies. 
14. To be advanced or worn with age ; [used in the + 
ciple.) 15. To run on; to ground, as a ship.— To strike up. 
1. To cause to sound; to begin to beat. 2. To begin to 
sing or play.— To strike of. 1. To erase from an account; 
to deduct. 2 To impresa; to pt. 3. To separate by a 
blow or any sudden action.— To strike out. 1. 'l'o produce 
by collision; to forcc out 2. To blot out; to efface ; tc 
erase. 3. To form something new by a quick effort; tc 
devise ; to invent; tc contrive. 

STRIKE, v.i. 1. To make a quick blow or thrust. 9. To 
hit; to collide ; to dash against; to clash. 3. To sound 
by percussion; to be struck. 4. To make an attack. 5 
To hit ; to touch ; to act on by appulse. 6. To sound 
with blows, 7. To run upon; to beetranded. 8. To pass 
with a quick or strong effect; to dart; to penetrate. 9. 
To lower a flag or colors in token of respect, or-to signify 
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e surrender of the ship to an enemy. 10. To break forth ; 
jest strike in, to enter suddenly; also, to recede 

m the surface, as an eruption ; to disappear.— To strike 
in with, to conform to; to suit itself to; to join with at 
once.— To strike out, to wander; to make a sudden excur- 
sion.— To strike, among workmen in manufactories in En- 
gland, is to quit work in a body or by combination, in or- 
der to compel their employers to raise thoir wages. 

STRIKE, n. 1. An instrument with a straight edge for lev- 
eling a measure of: grain, salt, and the like, for id ur 
off what is above the level of the top; [America.] A 
bushel; four pecks.—T'usser; [local] 3. A measure of 
four bushels, or half a quarter; [local.] 4. The act of com- 
bining and demanding higher wages for work; [modern 
English.]—5. In geology, the direction in which the ed 
of a stratum appears at the surface.—Strike of flax, a hand- 
ful that may be hackled at once ; [local.] 

STRIKE-BLOCK, n. [strike and block.) A plane shorter 
than a jointer, used for shooting a short joint.—Afozen. 

ETRIK'ER, n. 1. One who strikes, or that which strikes.— 
2. In Scripture, a quarrelsome man.— Tit., L 

STRIKING, ppr. 1. Hitting with a blow; impressing; im- 
printing; punishing; lowering, as sails or a mast, &c. 2. a. 
Affecting with strong emotions ; surprising ; forcible ; im- 

sive. 3. Strong; exact; adapted to make impression. 

ETRIK'ING-LY, adv. In such a manner as to affect or sur- 
prise ; forcibly; strongly ; impressively. 

STRIKING-NESS, x. The que of pr id surprising. 

&TRING, n. (Sax. string; D., Dan. streng ; G. strang.) 1 
A small rope, line, or cord, or a slender strip of leather or 
other like substance, used for fastening or tying Pes m 9. 
A ribbon. 3. A thread on which any thing is filed ; and 
hence, a line of things. 4. The chord of a musical instru- 
ment, as of a harpsichord, harp, or violin, 5. A fibre, as 
of a plant. 6. A nerve or tendon of an animal body. 7. 
The line or cord of a bow. 8. A series of things connect- 
ed or following in succession; any concatenation of things. 
—9. In ship-building, the highest range of planks in a ship's 
ceiling, or that between the gunwale and the upper edge 
of the upper deck ports,—Alar. Dict. 10. The tough su 
stance that unites the two parts of the pericarp of legumin- 
ous plants.—11. Among Cornish miners, the name of small 
filamentous ramifications of a metallic vein. Ure—Tokave 
two strings to the bow, to have two expedients; to have a 
double advantage, or to have two views. (The latter sense 
is rare. 

STRING, v. t ; pret. and pp. strung. 1. To furnish with 
strings. 2. To put in tune a stringed instrument. 3. To 
fle; to put on & line. 4. To make tense; to strengthen. 
5. To deprive of strin 

3TRING'-BOARD, n. board with its face next the well. 
hole in a wooden stair-case, which receives the end of the 
steps.— Brande. 

STRING'-COURSE, n. A projecting horizontal band or line 
of moldings in a building.—Gloss. of Archit. 

STRING-HALT, n. (string and halt.) A sudden twitchin 
of the hinder leg of a horse, or an ridi or convul- 
sive motion of the muscles that extend or bend the hough ; 
sometimes corrupted into spring-hak. 

STRING’-PIECE, n. A piece of timber in bridges. 

STRINGED, a. 1. Having strings 2. Produced by strings. 

STRIN'GENT, a. Binding atrongiy i urgent. 

STRING'I-NESS, n. The state of being stringy. 

STRINGING, ppr. Furnishing with strings; putting in tune; 
filing; making tense ; depriving of strings. 

STRING'LESS, n. Having no strings.—Shak. 

STRING'Y, a. 1. Consisting of strings cr small threads ; 
fibrous; filamentous. 2. Ropy; viscid; gluey ; that may 
be drawn into a thread. 

STRIP, v. t. (G. streifen; D. streepen ; Dan. striber and strip- 
per ; Sax. bestrypan.) 1. To pull or tear off, as a covering. 
2. To deprive of a covering; to skin; to peel 3. To de- 
prive; to bereave; to make destitute. 4. To divest. 5. 
To rob; to plunder; to pillage. 6. To bereave; to de- 
prive; to impo Torin. 7. To deprive; to make bare by 
cutting, grazing, or other means. 8. To pull off husks ; 
to husk; [A4merica.) 9. To press out the last milk at a 
milking.— Halliwell. 10. To unrig as a vessel. 11. To pare 
off the surface of land in strips, and turn over the strips 
upon the adjoining surface. 

STRIP, n. (G. streif; D. streep ; Dan. stribe.) 1. A narrow 

piece, comparatively long. 2. (Norm. estrippe.] Waste, 

[im a legal sense ;) destruction of fences, buildings, timber, 
&c.; { Massachusetts.) 

STRIPE, n. 1. A line or long, narrow division of any thing, 
of a diferent color from the ground. 2 A strip, or long, 
narrow piece attached to something of a different color. 
3. The wals, or long, narrow mark discolored by a lash or 
rod. 4. A stroke made with a lash, whip, rod, strap, or 
scourge. 5. Affliction; punishment; sufferings. 

STRIPE, v.t. 1. To make stripes; to form with lines of 
different colors ; to variegate with stripes. 2. To strike; 
to lash; [little used.) Ë ] 
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STRIPED (etript) pp. 1. Formed with lines of different 
colors 2. a. Having stripes of different colors. 

STRIPING, ppr. Forming with stripes. 

STRIPLING, n. [from strip, stripe] A youth in the etate 
aps ats or just passing from boyhood to manhood ; 
a lad. 

STRIPPED (stript) pp. Pulled or torn off; skinned; de- 
prived ; divested; made naked ; impovcrished ; husked. 

uM Tg 

STRIPP » ppr. ing off; pealing; skinning; flaying, 
depriving ; divcatng : haskicg d ë "ue 

STRIPPINGS, x. pl. The last milk drawn from a cow at a 
milking.—Halliwel (Various dialects; New England.) 

STRIVE, v. i.; pret strove; pp. striven. [G. streben; D. 
streeven ; Sw. stráfva ; Dan. streber.) 1. To make efforts; 
to use exertions with earnestness; to labor hard. 2. To 
struggle in aprono to another ; to be in contention or 
dispute. 3. oppose by contrariety of qualities. 4. To 
be comparable to; to contend in excellence.—8yvN. To 
contend ; vie ; emulate; struggle ; endeavor ; aim ; con- 
test. 

STRIVER, n. One who strives or contends; one who 
makes efforts of body or mind. 

STRIVING, ppr. Making efforts; exerting the powers of 
body or mind with earnestness ; contending. 

STRIV'ING, n. The act of making efforts; contest; con- 


tention. 
STRIV'ING-LY, adv. With earnest efforts; with struggles 
STRIX, n. (L., an owl] A channel in a fluted column. 
STROAM, v. £ To wander about idly and vacantly. 
STROBL, n. (L. eros In botany, an ament, the car- 
pels of which are scale-like, spread open, and bear naked 
seeda. as in the fruit of the pines.— Lindley. 
STRO-BIL1-FORM, a. [L. strobilus and forma.) Shaped 
like a strobil. 
STRO'CAL, ln. An instrument used by glass-makers to 


STRO'KAL, § empty the metal from one pot to another. 
t STROOR, 


STROKE, n. (from strike.] 1. A blow; the striking of one 
body against another. 2. A hostile blow or attack. 3. A 
sudden attack of disease or affliction; calamity. 4. Fatal 
attack, as of death. 5. The sound of the clock. 6. The 
touch of a pencil. 7. A touch; a masterly effort. 8. Ap 
effort suddenly or unexpectedly produced. 9. Power . 
efficacy.—Dryden ; [obs.] 10. Series of operations; as, to 


carry on a great stroke in business; (a common use of the 
word.) 11. A dash in writing or printing; a line; a touch 
of the pen.—12. In seamen's language, the sweep of an oar 
in rowing 


STROKE, v.t. |Sax.stracan ; Sw. ce ae 1. To rub gently 
with the hand by way of expressing kindness or tender- 
ness; to soothe. 2. To rub gently in one direction. 3 
To make smooth. 

STROKED (strókt), pp. Rubbed gently with the hand. 

STROKER, n. One who strokes; one who pretends to 
cure by stroking. 

STROKES’MAN, n. In rowing, the man who rows the aft 
most oar, and whose stroke is to be followed by the rest. 

STROK'TNG, ppr. Rubbing gently with the hand. 

STROLL, v. i. (formed, probably, on troll, roll] To wan- 
der on foot ; to ramble idly or leisurely —Sywn. To rove; 
roam; range; stray. 

STROLL, n. A wandering on foot; a walking idly and leis- 


urely. 
STROLLER, n. One who strolls; a vagabond; a vagrant. 
—Swift. 
STROLLING, ppr. Roving idly; rambling on foot. 
STRO-MATTIE, a. (Gr. crwya.) Miscellaneous ; composed of 
different kinds, 
{STROM BITE, n. A petrified shell of the genus strombus. 
STROM-BÜLI-FORM, a. In geology, formed like a top. 
STRONM'BUS, n. (L.) A genus of marine gastropodous mol- 
ar having the external border or lip dilated into a wing. 


—Cuvier. 

STROM EY-ER-ITE, n. (From M. Stromeyer.) A steel-gray 
ore of silver, consisting of sulphur, silver, and copper.— 
Dana. 

STROND, a. The beach. (Little used.) See STRAND. 

STRONG, a. [Sax. strong, strang, or streng : from the lat- 
ter is formed strength; G. strenge; D., Dan. streng ; Sw. 
string.) 1. Having physical, active power, or great phys- 
ical power; having the power of exerting great uy 
force. 2. Having physica paire power; having ability 
to bear or endure. 3. Well fortified; able to sustain at- 
tacks; not easily subdued or taken. 4. Having great mil- 
itary or naval force. 5. Having great wealth, means, or 
resources. 6. Moving with rapidity ; as, a strong wind. 
7. Hale; sound; healthy. 8. Ádapted to make a deep oF 
effectual impression on the mind or imagination. 9. Char- 
acterized by order and zeal; earnestly engaged. 10. Hav. 
ing virtues of great efficacy ; or having & particular quali- 

tyina great degree. 11. Full of spirit ; intoxicating. 12. 
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Atcetng the sight foreibly. 13. Affecting the taste forci- 
bly. 14 Affecting the snell pone rally: 15. Not of easy 
digestion ; solid. 16. Well cstablishcd ; firm; not casily 
overthrown or altered. 17. Characterized by great earn- 
estness ; as, strong crying. 18. Able; furnished with 
abilities. 19. Harini great force of mind, of intellect, or 
of any faculty. 20. Having great force ; comprising much 
in few words. 21. Bright; glaring; vivid. 22 Powerful 
to the extent of force named.—Sywn. Vigorous; powerful ; 
stout ; robust ; solid; firm; hardy; muscular; forcible ; 
cogent; valid. 

STRONG-€ÓL-OR ED (-kul-lurd),a. Having strong colors. 

STRONG’-FIST-ED, a. [strong and fst.) Having a strong 
hand; muscular.—Arbuthnot. 

STRONG-HAND, n. [strong and hand.) Violence ; force ; 
biet be 

STRONG’-HAND-ED, a. Having strong hands or having 
tanay, hands for the execution of a wor. 

STRONG’-HOLD, n. [strong and hold.) A fastness; a fort; 
a fortified place ; a place of security. 

STRONG'-MIND-ED, a. Having a vigorous mind.—Scott. 

STRONG’-SET, a Firmly set or compacted. 

STRONG CED (-voist), a. Having great strength of 
Voice. 

STRONG'-WA-TER, n. Distilled or ardent spirit. 
STRON"GER, a. comp. of strong. Having more strength. 
STRON"GEST, a. superl. of strong. Having most strength. 
STRONG'LY, adə. 1. With strength ; with great force or 

power; forcibly. 2. Firmly; in a manner to resist attack. 
3. Vehemently ; forcibly ; eagerly. 

STRONTIAN, tm. (from Strontian, in Argyleshire.) An 

STRON'TIA, $ earth which, when pure and dry, 1s per- 

ë a i TuS and resembles barytes. 

STRON.TITI o $e Pertaining to strontian. 

STRON'TIAN-ITE, n. Carbonate of strontian, a mineral. 

STRON-TITES, n. Strontian, which see. 

STRON'TIUM, n. "The base of strontian.— Davy. 

t STROOK, for struck. 

STROP, ^. 1. A strap, which see. This orthography is 
particularly used for a strip of leather used for sharpening 
razors and giving them a fine, smooth edge ; a razor-strop. 
2. (Sp. estrovo.] A piece of rope spliced into a circular 
wreath, and put round a block for hanging it. 

SIRO t. To draw over a strop with a view to sharpen. 
—Gardner. 

RTRÓ'PHE, n. [Fr. strophe; It. strofa, strafe] In the ancient 
theatre, that part of a song or dance around the altar which 
was performed by turning from the right to the left. It 
was succeeded by the anustrophe in a contrary direction. 
Hence, in ancient lyric poetry, the former of two stanzas 
was called the strophe, and the latter the antistrophe. To 
these an epode was sometimes added. 

STRO'PHI-O-LATE, i. [L. strophium, a garland.) Fur- 

STROÓPHLO-LA-fED, $ nished with a garland, or that 
which resembles a garland.—SmitA. 

t STROUT, v. £ yo strut.) To swell; to puff out.— Bacon. 

STRÓVE, pra. ot strive. 

BARON is only a different orthography of strew. Ses 

TREW. 

*STROWL, for stroll. See STROLL. 

TSTROY, for destroy. See DESTROY. 

STRUEK, pret. and pp. of strike. See STRIKE. 

ISTRUCK'EN, the old pp. of strike. 

di rd R-AL, a. Pertaining to structure. — Marshall 


STRUETURE (strukt'yur), n. [Fr.; L. structura] 1. Act 
of building ; p of crecting buildings ; [rarely used.) 
2. Manner of building; form; make; construction. 3. 
Manner of o ization of animals and M aede &c. 4. 
A building of any kind, but chiefly a building of some size 
or of magnificence ; an edifice; a fabric.—5. In mineralo- 
@y, the particular arrangement of the integrant particles or 
molecules of a mineral. 


STRODE j” A stock of breeding mares.— Bailey. 
STRUGGLE (strug'g), v. i [This word may be formed on 


the root of stretch, right, &c. In W. ystreiglaw is to turn.) 
1. Properly, to make efforts with a twisting or with con- 
tortions of the body. 2. To use great efforts or exertions. 
3. To use exertions in pain or anguish ; to be in agony; 
to put forth cfforts in any kind of difficulty or distress. — 
Syn. To strive; to contend; to labor ; to endeavor. 
STRUC'GLE, n. L Great labor; forcible effort to obtain 
an object, or to avoid an evil; properly, a violent effort 
with contortions of the body. 2 Contest; contention ; 
strife. 3. Agony; contortions of extreme distress. 
STRUGGLER, n. One who struggles, strives, or contends. 
STRUGGLING, ppr.or a. Making great efforts; using vio- 
lent exertions ; affected with contorticns. 
STRUG’GLING, n. The act of striving; vchement or earn- 
est effort. 
STRUMA, n. [L.] Scrofula; the king’s evil. 
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STROMOUS, a. Scrofulous ; having struma. 

STRUM'PET, n. (Ir. stribrid, striopach.] A prostitute 

STRUM'PET, a. Like a strumpcet : false ; inconstant. 

STRUN’PET, v. & To debauch.—Shak. 

STRUNG, pret. of string. 

STRUT, v. i (G. strotzen ; Dan. strutter.]. 1. To walk with 
a lofty, proud gait and erect head ; to walk with aZected 
dignity. 2. To swell; to protuberate ; [obs.] 

tSTRUT, v.t. To swell out; to make tumid. 

STRUT, n. 1. A lofty, proud step or walk, with the head 

erect; affectation ot dignity in walking.—2. In architecture, 

a piece of timber obliquely placed from a kmg or queen 

Ost to rapport a rafter, sometimes called a brace.— Brande 

STRU'THI-OUS, a. [L. struthio.] Pertaining to or like the 
ostrich ; belonging to the ostrich tribe. 

STRUTTER, ». One who struts. ift. 

STRUTTING, ppr. Walking with a lofty gait. 

STRUTTING, n. The act of walking with a proud gait. 

STRUTTING-LY, adv. With a proud, lofty step. 


STRY€HNI-A, Jon erpuxvos.] A vegetable alkaloid, 
STRY€H'NI-NA, e active principle of strychnos Tieuté, 
STRY€H'NINE, 


the most active of the Java poisons, 
and one of the active principles of strychnos Ignatii, strych- 
nos nur-vomica, &c. It has an intensely bitter taste, and 
is a most valuable medicine. 

STUB, n. [Sax.steb; Dan. stub; Sw. stubbe.) 1. The stump 
of a tree; that part of the stem of a tree which remains 
fixed in the earth when the tree is cut down. 2. A log; 
a block ; [00a] 

STUB, vt 1. grub up by the roots; to extirpate. 2. 
To strike the toes against a stump, stone, or other fixed 
object. [New England.) 

STUB'-NAIL,». A nail broken fr; a short, thick nail. 

STUB'BED, a. (Sw.stubbig.] 1. Short and thick, like some. 
thing truncated; blunt; obtuse. 2. Hardy; not nice or 
delicate.— Berkeley. 

RUD BEEN e n. Bluntness t obtaneness: 

‘BING, ppr. Grub up by the roots ; ek ae L 

STUBBLE (stub), n. (DS. stoppel ; Sw. stubb; L. pn 
la.) The stumps of wheat, rye, barley, oats, or buckwheat 
left in the ground ; the part of the stalk left by the scythe 
or sickle. 

STUBBLE-GOOSE, n. A goose fed among stubble. 

STUB'BLE-RAKE, x. Arake with long teeth for raking to 
gether stubble. 

STUBBORN. a. (from stub or stif. Chaucer writes it stib. 
borne] 1. Inflexibly fixed in opinion ; not to be moved 
or persuaded by reasons. 2. Persevering; persisting; 
steady ; constant. 3. Not flexible. 4. Enduring without 
complaint 5. Hars5; rough; rugged; [rare] 6. Not 
easily melted or worked. 7. Obetinately resisting com 
mand, the goad, or the whip.—SYN. Obstinate ; intlexible ; 
obdurate ; headstrong ; stiff; hardy; firm; refractory ; in- 
tractable ; rugged ; contumacious; heady. 

STUB'BORN.LY, adv. Obstinately ; inflexibly. 

STUB'BORN.NESS, n. 1. Perverse and unreasonable ob- 
stinacy. 2. Want of pliancy. 3. Refractoriness, as of 
ores.—Syn. Inflexibility ; pertinacity ; obdurateness ; con- 
“4 ; perverseness ; persistency ; sulkiness ; refracto- 

ness. 

STUB'BY, a. [from stub.) 1. Abounding with stubs. 2 
Short and thick ; short and strong.—Grew. 

STU€'€O, n. p; Fr.stuc; Sp. estuco.] 1. A general name 
for plaster of any kind used as a coating for walls; partic 


ularly, a fine plaster composed of lime or um, witb 
sand and pounded marble, used for internal decorations. 
&c. 9. Work made of stucco. 


STU€'€O, v. t. To plaster; to overlay with fine plaster. 
STU€'€O ED (stuk'kóde), pp. or a. Overlaid with stucco 
STTU€'€O-ER, n. One versed in stucco-work. 
STU€'€O-ING, ppr. Plastering with stucco. 

STUEK, pret. and pp. of stick— Pope. 

t{STUCK, n. A thrust.—Shek. 

STUCKLE (stuk’?), n. (from stook.) A number of sheaves 
set together in the field. [Scottish] 

STUD, ^. (Sax. stod, studu ; Ice. stod ; D. stut; Sw. stod.| 
1. In ing, a small piece of timber or joist inserted in 
the sills and beams, between the posts, to support the 
beams or other main timbers. 2 A nail with a large head 
inserted in work chicfly for ornament; an ornamental 
knob. 3. A collection ot breeding horses and mares; or 
the place where they are kept. 4. An ornamental button 
for a shirt-bosom, &c. 

STUD, v. t. 1. To adorn with shining studs or knobs. 9 
To set with detached ornaments or prominent objects. 

STUD'-HORSE, n. (Sax. stod-hors ; Low L. us] A 
brecding horse ; a horse kept for propagating his kin 

STUDDED, pp. 1. Adorned with studs. 2. Set with do- 
tached ornaments. 

STUDDING, ppr. Setting or adorning with studs. 

STUDDING-SAIL, n. In navigation, a light sail that is set 
temporarily outside of the principal or square sails of a 
vessel.— Totten. 
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STUDENT, n. (L. studens, studco.] 1. A person engaged in 
study ; one who is devoted to learning, either in a semina- 
ry or in private; a scholar. 2. A man devoted to books; 
a bookish man. 3. One who studics or examines. 

STUDENT-SHIP, n. The state of being a student. 

STUDIED Cee a), PP.. [from study.) 1. Read; closely 
examined diligence and attention ; well con- 
sidered. 2 a. iene well versed in any 'braneh of 
learning ; qualified by study. 3. Premeditated. 4. Hav- 
ing a particular inclination ; joel 

1! STUD'LED-L Y (stud'did-le), With care and attention. 
— Life of Mede. 

STUD'I-ER, n. (from study.) One who studies; a student. 

STÜ'DI-O, n. (It) The work-shop of a sculptor: sometimes, 
though less properly, applied to the work-shop of a paint- 
er.—Jocelyn 

* STÜDLOUS, a. (Fr. studieuz ; L. studiosus.) 1. Given to 
books or to learning ; ; devoted to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge from books. 2. Contemplative; thoughtful; given 
to thought, or to tbe examination of subjects by contem- 
plation. 3. Diligent; eager to discover something, or to 
effect some object; zealous. 4. Attentive to; careful: 
with of. 5. Planned with study; deliberate. 6. Favora- 
ble to study; suitable for thought and contemplation.— 
Milton ; (rare. 

¢STODI-O SLY, adv. 1. With study; with close atten- 
tion to books. 2. With diligent contemplation. 3. Dili- 
d ; with zeol and earnestness. 4. Carefully ; atten- 
tive 

+ STUDI-OUS-NESS, *. The habit or practice of study; 
addictedness to books. 

STUDY, n. (Fr. etude; L. studivm.) 1. Literally, a setting 
of the mind or thoughts upon a subject ; hence, applica- 
tion of mind to books, to arts or science, or to any subject, 
for the purpose of learning what is not before known. 2, 
Attention; meditation; contrivance. i Any particular 
braneh of learning that is studied. 4. Subject of atten. 
tion. 5. A building onan apartment devoted to study or 
to literary emp! opment 6. Deep eogitation; perplexity; 
(little used.]—7. In painting and sculpture, a 'work under- 
aen for improvement in the art, and usually left incom- 


to memory 

STUDY- ING, ppr. ngu the mind to; ite and ex- 
amining closely 

8TOFA, ^. 
STUFF. s (D. G. stof; D 8 

8 n. stof, stofe; G. stof; Dan. stóv ; Sw. st. 1. 
A mass of zr flanel ;ora collection els 
stances. 2. The matter of which any thing is formed; 
materials. 3. Furniture; goods; domestie vessels in gen- 
eral; (nearly obs.) 4. That which fills any thing. 5. Es- 
sence ; elemental part. 6. A medicine. —Shak. ig Pa 
7. Cloth; fabrics of the loom; as, woolen stuffs. 8. Mat- 
ter or thing ; particularly, that which is trifling or worth- 
jess.—9. Among seamen, a melted mass of turpentine, tal- 
low, &e., with whieh the masts, sides, and bottom of a 
ship are smeared. 

STUFF, v.t. 1. To fil. 2 To fill very full; to crowd. 3. 
To thrust in; to crowd : tc press. 4. To fill by being put 
into any thing 5. To swell or cause to bulge out by put- 
ting something in. 6. To fill with something improper. 
7. To obstruet, as any of the organs. 8. To fill meat 
with seasoning. 9. To fill the skin of a dead animal for 
presenting and preserving his form. 10. To form by 

ng. 

STUFF, v. i To feed gluttonousl Swift. 

STUFF ED (stuft), pp. or a. Filled; crowded, crammed. 

STUFFING, ppr. Filling; crowding. 

STUFFING, n. 1. That which is used for filling any thing. 

2, Seasoning for meat; that which is put into meat to give 
it a higher relish. 

I STOKE, for stucco. 

STULM n. A shatt to draw water out of a mine.—Bailcy. 

STULP, n. A post.—Hallücell. [ Local. 

STUL'TLFIED (fide), pp. Made foolish. 

STUL'TI-F?, v. i, [L. stultus and facio.} 1. To make fool- 
ish; to make one a fool.—2. In to allege or prove to 
be insane: for avoiding some act. 

STULTI-FY-ING, ppr. Making foolish. 

BTUL-TIL'O-QUENCE, n. (L. stultus and loguentia.] Fool- 
ish talk; a babblin g.— Dict. 

STUL-TIL'O-QUY, n. (L. stuleiloguium.] Foolish talk; silly 
discourse; babbling.— Taylor. 

BTUM, ^. [D. stom, stum ; G. stumm ; Dan., Sw. stum.) 
Must ; wine unfermentod. 9. New wine used to lis 


ba Lave] A jet of steam issuing from a 
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fermentation in dead or vapid wines. 3. Wine revivec 
by a new fermentation. 

STUM, v.t. 1. To renew wine by mixing must with it. ano 
raising a new fermentation. 2. To fumo a cask of liquor 
with burning brimstone ; [local] 

STUMBLE (stum’)), v. i lice ce. slumra.) 1. To trip in walk- 
ing or moving in any way upon the legs; to strike the foot 
eo as to fall, or to endanger a full. 9 To err; to slide inte 
& crime or an error. 3. To etrike upon without design , 
to fall on; to light on by chance. 

STUM'BLE, v.t 1. To obstruct in progresa ; to cause to 
trip or stop. ' 2. To confound ; to puzzle ; to put to a nop- 

lus; to perplex. 

STUMBLE, n. 1. A trip in walking or running. 2. A blun- 
der ; a failure. 

STUM'BLED (stum'bld), pp. Obstructed ; puzzled. 

STUM'BLER, n. One who stumbles or makes a blunder. 

STUMBLING, ppr. or a. Tripping; erring; puzzling. 

STUN'BLING-BLO€K, R Any cause o stumbling : that 

STUM'BLING-STONE, which causes to err. 

STUM'BLING-LY, adv. In a stumbling manner. 

STUMMED (stumd), pp. Renewed by mixing must with tt 
and raising a new fermentation. 

STUMP, n. (Sw., Dan. stump; Dan. stumper ; D. stomp; G. 
stumpf. ] 1. The stub of a tree; the part of a tree remain- 
ing in the earth after the tree Ís eut down, or the part of 
any plant left in the earth by the scythe or sickle. 2. The 
part of a limb or other body remaining after a part is 
amputated or destroyed.  Swift.—Stumps, pl, legs; as, to 
stir one's stumps.  Halliwell.— To take the stump, or to stump 
it, denotes, in the Western States, to make public addresses 
for electioneering purposes; a phrase derived from the 
speakers originally mounting a stump in making his ad- 


STUMP, v. t. 1. To strike any thing fixed and hard with 
the toe; [oulgar.] 2. To challenge; (vulgar.) 

STUMP-OR'A-TOR, n. A man who harangues the popu- 
lace from the stum ne. of a tree, or other elevation. [4*- J 

STUMP-OR"'A-TO-RY, n. An electioneering speech from a 


stump or other elevation. (Am.) 
STUMPED (stumpt), pp. 1. Struck hard with the toe. 9. 
Challenged. 
STUMP'Y,a. 1. Full of stumps. 2. Hard; strong; [rare.) 


3. Short and thick; stubby.— Todd ; (Little used. 

STUN, v. t. (Sax. stuntan ; Fr. etonner.] y To make sense- 
lesa or dizzy with a blow on the head 2. To overpower 
the sense of hearing; to blunt or stupefy the organs of 
hearing. 3. To con ound or make dizzy by loud and min- 
gled sound. 

` STUNG, pret. and pp. of sting. 

STUNK, pret. of stink. 

STUNNED (stund), Having the sense of hearing over- 

wered; confounded with noise. 

8 UN 'NING, ppr. or a. Overpowering the organs of hear- 

confounding with noise. 
TU v. t. [Ice. stunta; Sax. stintan, stunt.} To hinder 
from growth.— Swift. 

STUNTED, pp. or a. Hindered from growth or increase. 

STUNT'ED-NESS, n. The state of being stunted. 

STUNTING, ppr. Hindering from growth or inerease. 

STOPE, x. (L. stupa.) Cloth or flax dipped in warm med- 
icainents and applied to a hurt or sore; fermentation ; 
swenting-bath. 

STUPE, v. . To foment.— Wiseman. 

t STOPE, m. A stupid person. 

STU-PE-FA€'TION, n. (L. stvpefacio.] 1. The act of ren- 
alge d stupid. 2. A stupid or senseless state; insensibil- 

ullness ; torpor; stupidity. 
-PE-FACTIVE, a. Causing insensibility ; deadening or 
blunting the sense of feeling or understanding. 

STUÜ'PE-FIED, pp. or a. Made dull or stupid; having the 

rception or understanding blunted. 

STOPE-FI-ER, n. (from stupefy.) That which causes dull. 
ness or stupidity. 

STOPE-FY, v. t. [Fr. stupefer; L. s ade] 1. To make 
stupid ; to make dull; to blunt the ) t perecption 
or understanding ; to deprive of a end ty. 2. To de 

SIE of material motion.— Bacon ; (obs.) 

Ü'PE.F?-ING, ppr. or a. Rendering extremely dull or 
insensible. 

STU-PENDOUS, a. (Low L. apendis] Literally, striking 
dumb by its magnitude ; hence, astonishing ; wonderfal ; 
amazing ; particularily, of astonishing magnitude or eleva 
tion — Dryden. 

S EN oe adv. 


STU. PENDOUS-NESS, n. The quality or state of being 
stupendous or astonishing. 

STUPID, a. (Fr. stupide; L. stupidus. LA. 1. Med dull; in 
sensible ; senselesa ; wanting in un ; heavy ; 
galah; 'sluggish. 9. Dull ; heavy i formed | without okin 


S ini n. — Must; wine unfermented. 2. New wine used to raise | STU-PIDTTY, n. [Fr. stupidité; ^. pe’! stupidité; L. stupiditas.) Extreme 


In a manner to excite astonish- 
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duliness uf perception or underetanding.—S xN. Inscnsibil. 
ity : lucilius; sottisbness ; doltishness; blockishness ; 
scneelessness. 

STU PID-LY, adv. With extreme dullness; with suspen- 
sion or inactivity of understanding ; sottishly ; abaurdly ; 
without the exercise of reason or judgment. —Dryden. 

STÜ'PID.NESS, r. Stupidity. 

STÜPOR, n. [L.] 1. Great diminution or suspension of’ 
sensibility ; suppression of sense ; numbness. 2 Intel- 
lectual iusensibility ; moral stupidity ; hecdlessness or in- 
attention to one's interests. 

BTÜ'PRATE, e. & (L. stupro.] To ravish; to debauch. 

STU-PRATION, w. Kape; violation of chastity by force. 

STUR'DI-LY, adr. Hardily; stoutly; lustily. 

STUR'DI-NESS, n. 1. Stoutness ; hardiness. — Locke. 2. 
Brutal strength. 

STUR'DY, a. (G. störrig.) 1. Bluntly obstinate; implying 
coarseness or rudeness. 2. Characterized by great 
strength 3. Violent; laid on with strength; as, sturdy 
strokes.—Svx. Hardy; stout; strong; firm; robust; ob- 
stinate ; forcible; stiff. 

STUR'DY, n. A disease in sheep, marked by dullness and 


stu por.— Cyc. 
STUR'GEON (sturjun), n. (Fr. esturgeon ; Sp. esturion : It. 
storione; Low L. sturio.) A large cartilaginous fish, of 
the genus acipenser, hi Y prized for food. Caviare is 
Bd ared from the roe, and isinglass from the air-bladder. 
STU-RI-ONI-AN, n. One of a family of cartilaginous fishes, 
of which the sturgeon is the type. 
STURK, n. (Sax. styre.] A young ox or heifer  [Scottish.] 
STUTTER, v. i. (D. stotteren ; G. stottern, that is, to stop. 


Stut is not used.) To stammer ; to hesitate in uttering | 


words.— Bacon. 

STUTTER, n. The act of stuttering.— Smart. 

STUT'TER-ER, n. A stammerer. 

STUTTER-ING, ppr. or a Stammering ; hesitating. 

STUT'TER-ING, *. The act of stammering. 

STUT'TER-ING-LY, adv. With stammering. 

STY, n. (Sax. stige.) 1. A or inclosure for swine. 2. 
A place of bestial debauchery. 3. An inflamed tumor cn 
the edge of the eyelid. 

STT. v. €. To shut up in a sty.— Shak. 

ISTY, v. i. [Sax. sigan ; Goth. steigan.] To soar; to as- 
cend. See STIRRUP. 

STYING, ppr. Shutting up in a sty. 

STY€'A, n. A Saxon copper coin of the lowest value. 

STYÓT.AN, a. [L. Stygius, Styz.] Pertaining to Styx, fa- 
Pied by the ancients to be a river of hell; hence, hellish; 


ernal. 

STY-LA-GAL-MA16, a. or n. (Gr. crvdos and aya)ua.] A 
term in architecture, denoting figures which perform the 
office of columns. 

STYLE, n. k: stylus; D., G. styl; It. stile; Sp. estilo; Fr. 
style or stile.) 1. Manner of writing with regard to lan- 
guage, or the choice and arrangement of words ; diction ; 
phraseology. 2. Manner of speaking appropriate to par- 
ticular characters; or, in general the character of the 
language used. 3. A characteristic or peculiar mode of 
execution in the fine arts. 4. A particular character of 
music. X Title; appellation. 6. Course of writing; [obs.] 

-T. Style of conve la properly, the practice observed by 
any court m its way of proceeding.—8. In popular use, 
manner; form. 9. A ponwe instrument formerly used 
in writing on tables of wax; an instrument of surgery. 
10. Something vrith a sharp point, as a graver; the pin of 
a dial; written, also, stile.—11. In botany, the middle por- 
tion of the pistil, connecting the stigma with the germ; 
sometimes called the shaft.—12 In chronolagy, a mode of 
reckoning time, with regard to the Julian and Gregorian 
calendar. The old style proceeded according to the calen- 
dar of Julius Cesar, allowing 366 days to every fourth 
year, and 365 to other years. The new style was intro- 

uced by Pope Gregory XIIL, by whose order 10 days 
were taken out of October, 1582, and was adopted in 
England in 1752, when the diference between the old and 
new style was 11 days. According to the new style, ev- 
ery year divisible by 4, unless it is divisible by 100, with- 
out being divisible by 400, has 366 days. 

STYLE, v.t. To entitle in addressing or alluding to.—Svw. 
To call; name ; denominate ; designate ; term ; charac- 

ze. 

STYLED, pp. Named; denominated ; called. 

STYLET, n. (from aye) A small poniard or dagger. 

STYLI-FORM, a. Like a style, pin, or pen. 

STYLING, ppr. Calling; dcnominating. 

STYLISH, a. Being in fashionable form or in higa style ; 
showy; modish; fashionable. [4 colloquial word.) 

STTLITE, n. (Gr. orvìos.) In ecclesiastical history, the 

lites were a sect of solitaries, who stood motionless on 
umns or pillars. ' 

STT'LO-BATE, n. (Gr. ervìos, a pillar, and Baers, base.) In 
architecture, the uninterrupted or continuous base below a 
range of columns.— Brande. 
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STY-LO-BATION, n. The pedestal of a column. 

STY-LO-GRAPH'IE, a. Pertaining to or used in atylogra 
phy; as, stylographic cards, cards which may be written 
upon with a aa Tepic pencil, a pencil or style 
for this kind of writing. 

STY-LOG’RA-PHY, n. A mode of writing or tracing lines 
b mcns of a style or pointed instrument on cards or 
tablets. 

STYLOID, a (L. stylus, and Gr. cdos.] Having some re- 
semblance to a style or pen.— Encyc. 

STYP'TIO, a. (Fr. styptique; L. stypticus.] Astringent; that 
produces contraction ; that stops bleeding ; having the 
quality of restraining hemorrhage. 

STYPTI€, n. A medicine which has an astringent quality 

STYP-TICT.TY (-tis'e-te), n. The quality of astringency. 

STYRAX, n. A genus of plants which produces storax ana 


Km benzoin. 

8 H'Y,v.t. To forge on an anvil See Strrny. 

STYX, n. [L.; Gr. Erol] In ancient mythology, the princi- 
pal river of the lower world, whieh was to be crossed in 
passing to the regions of the dead. The divinity of the 
river, who dwelt in a rock palace, was also called Styz. 

BUAB. See SWAB. 

S0-A-BILT-TY, n. Liability to be sued; the state of being 
subject by law to civil process.—Judge Story. 

SÜ'A-BLE, a. (from sue] That may be sued; subject by 
law to be called to answer in court—Judge Story. 

t SUADE, for persuade. 

t SUAGE, for assuage. 

SÜ'ANT, a. (Fr. suivant; Norm. suante] Even; uniform; 
spread equally over the surface.—Halliwell. (Local. 

SUA‘SI-BLE, a. [L. suadeo.] That may be persuaded er 
easily perau: 

SUA'SION (swáüzhun), n. The act of persuading. 

SUA'SIVE, a. (L. suadeo.) Having power to persuade. 

SUA'SIVE-LY, adv. In a manner tending to uade. 

SUA'SO-RY, a. [L. suasorius.] Tending to persuade ; hav- 
ing the quality of convincing and drawing by argument ot 
reason.— Hopkins. 

SUAV‘-FIED (swave-fide), pp. Rendered affable. 

SUAV-FY, v. t. [L. suavis, sweet.] To make affable. 

SUAV‘-FY-ING, ppr. Making affable. 

SUA-VIL’0-QUY, n. (L. suavis and loguor.} Sweetness of 


speech. 

SUAV'I-TER IN MODO. [L.] Agreeably or kindly in 
manner. 

SUAVT-TY (wave ln. n. (Lat. suavitas; Fr. suavité ; lt. 
soavità ; Sp. suaci 1. Sweetness.—Brown ; [in a lit 
eral sense; obs) 2. Sweetness; [in a figurative sense ;] 
that which is to the mind what sweetness is to the tongue ; 
agreeableness; softness; pleasantness; urbanity. 

SUB. A Latin preposition, denoting under or below, used, in 
English, as a prefix, to express a subordinate degree or 
imperfect state of a quality. Before f and p, it is changed 
into those letters, as in suffer and suppose; and befor. m, 
into that letter, as in summon. 

SUB-ACTD, a. [sub and acid.) Moderately acid or sour. 

SUB-AC'D, n. A substance moderately acid. 

SUB-A€'RID, a. Moderately sharp, pungent, or acrid. 

t SUE-ACT,, v. t. [L. subactus] To reduce; to subdue. 

SUB-A€' TION, n. The act of reducing to any state, as of 
nis two bodies completely, or of beating them to a 

owder.— : 

SUB-A-CUTE', a. Acute in a moderate degree. 

SUB-A-E'RI-AL, a. [sub and aerial] Beneath the sky, or in 
the open air: opposed to submarine; ns, a subaerial vol- 
cano.— Dana. 

SUB-AG-I-TAa ‘TION, n. (L. subagitatio.} Carnal knowledge. 

SÜ'BXH, n. In India, a province or viceroyship. 

SUBAH-DAR, n. In 7ndia, a viceroy, or the governor of a 
province ; also, a native of India, who ranks as captain in 
the European companies. 

SÜ'BXH-SHIP, n. e jurisdiction of a subahdar. 

* SUB-AL'TERN, a. [Fr.subalterne] Inferior; subordinate ; 
that in different respects is both superior and inferior. 

SUB-AL'TERN, n. A subordinate officer in an army; an 
officer under the rank of captain. 

SUB-AL-TERN'ATE, a. Successive ; succeeding by turns. 

SUB-AL-TERN.A'TION, n. 1. State of inferiority or sub- 
jection. 2. Act of succeeding by course. 

SUB.AN"GU.LAR,a. Slightly angular. 

SUB-APEN-NINE,a. 1. r or at the foot of the Aper 
nine mountains.—2. In geology, a term applied to a series 
of te strata of the older pliocene od. — Lyell. 

SUB-A-QUATIE, la. (L. sub and aqua] Being under wa 

SUB-à'QUE-OUS, $. ter.—Darwin. 

t SUB-AR-RA TION, n. (Low L. subarrare.] The ancient 
custom of betrothing.— Wheatly, 

SUB-ASTRAL, a. (sub and astral] Beneath tbe stars or 
heavens ; terrestrial.— Warburton. 

SUB-AS-TRIN‘GENT, a. Astringent in a small degree. 

SUB-AU-DI"TION (-dish'un) n. [L. subauditio. The act 
of understanding something not expressed. — Fickardson. 
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GUB-AX1L-LA-RY, a. (L. sub and azilla.) Placed under 
the axil or angle formed by the branch of a plant with the 
stem, or by a leaf with the branch. 

SUB-BASE, ^. In music, the deepest pedal stop, or the 
lowest notes of an organ. 

8UB-BEA'DLE (-bédl), n. An inferior or under-bcadle. 

SUB-BRIG-A-DIER’, n. An officer in the horse-guards, who 
ranks as cornet.—Encyc. 

SUB-CAR’BU-RET-ED, a. Consisting of a greater number 
of equivalents of the base than of the carbon. 

SUB-CAR-TI-LAG'IN-OUS, a. Partially cartilaginous. 

SUB-CAUDAL, a. Beneath the tail. 

SUB-CE-LES'TIAL (-chal) a. Being beneath the heavens. 

SUB-CEN'TRAL, a. Being under the center.—Say. 

SUB-CHANT’ER, n. An under-chanter. 

SUB-€LA’VI-AN, a. (L. eub and clavis.] Situated under the 
clavicle or collar-bone. 

SUB-€ON-MITTEE, n. An under-committee. 

SUB-COM-PRESSED’ (-prest), a. Not many compressed. 

SUB-€ON-.FORN'A-BLE, a. Partially conformable. 

SUB-€ONI€-AL, a. Conical in a slight degree. 

SUB-€ON-STEL-LATION, x. A subordinate constellation. 


— Brown. 
8UB-C€ON'TRACT, n. A contract under a previous con- 


tract. 

SUB-€ON-TRACT ED, a. (sub and contracted.) Contracted 
after a former contract.—Shak. 

SUB-CONTRA-RY, a. Contrary in an inferior degree.—In 
Geometry, a term applied to a section of an oblique cone 
on a circular base by a plane not parallel to the base, but 
inclined to the axis, so that the section is a circle.— Brande. 

SUB-CORD'ATE, a. (L. sub and cor, the heart] In shape 
somewhat like a heart.—Martyn. 

SUB-COSTAL, a. [L. sub and costa] The subcostal mus- 
cles are the internal intercostal muscles.—Cyc. 

SUB-C€RYSTAL-LINE, a. Imperfectly crystallized.— Buffon. 

BUB-€U-TA'NE-OUS, a. Situated under the skin. 

SUB-€U-TI€ '9-LAR, a, (L. sub and cuticula.] Being under 
the cuticle or scarf-skin.— Darwin. 

SUB-CYL-INDRI€-AL, a. Imperfectly cylindrical. 

BUB-DRA'CON, n. An under-deacon or deacon's assistant, 

SUD-DZA'CON-RY, Jn. The order and office of subdea- 

SUB-DEA’EON-SHIP, y conintheRoman Catholic Church. 

SUB-DEAN' n. ine and dean.) An under-dean; a dean's 
substitute or vicegerent.— Ayliffe. 

SUB-DEAN'ER-Y, n. The office and rank of subdean. 

SUB-DE€’U-PLE, a. Containing one part of ten. 

SUB-DENTED, «. Indented beneath.— Encyc. 

SUB-DE-POSTT, n. That which is deposited beneath some- 


thing clse.—Schoolcraft. 

t SUB-DER-I-SORLOUY, a. [L. snb and derisor.] Ridicul- 
ing with moderation or delicacy.— More. 

BUB-DI-LA"TED, a. Partially dilated. 

SUB-DI-TY"TIOUS (-de-tish‘us), a. [L. subdititius.) Put se- 
cretly in the place of something else. (Little used.] 

SURP-DI-VERS'I-FIED (fide), pp. Diversified again. 

SUB-DI-VERS1-FY, v. t. (sub and diversify.] To diversify 
again what is already diversified.— Hale. [Lut used.] 

SUB-DI-VERS'-F¥-ING, ppr. Diversifying again what is al- 
ready diversified. 

SUB-DI-VIDE' v.t. To divide a part of a thing into more 

arts; to part into emaller divisions. 

SUB-DI-VIDE’, v. £ To be subdivided. 

SUB-DI-VID'ED, pp. Divided again, or into smaller parts. 

SUB-DI-VID'ING, Dividing into smaller parts. 

SUB-DI-VIST.BLE, a. Susceptible of subdivision. 

SUB-DI-VY"SION (-de-vizh'un), n. 1. The act of subdividing 
or separating a part into smaller parts. 2. The part of a 
muing made by subdividing; the part of a larger part. 

SUBDO-LOUS, a. (L. subdolus.) Sly; crafty; cunning; 
artful; deceitful. (Little used.) 

BUB-DOM'I-NANT, n. In music, the fourth note above the 
tonic, being under the dominant. 

SUB-DÜ'A-BLE, a. That may be subdued.— Ward. 

SUB-DÜ'AL, ^. (from subdue.] “The act of subduing. 

SUB-DOCE’, ? v. t. [L. subduco.] 1. To withdraw; to take 

SUB-DU€T', $ away. 2 To subtract by arithmetical op- 
eration.— Hale. 

BUB-DÜCED' (-düst), m Withdrawn ; taken away. 

SUB-DUC'TNG, ppr. ithdrawing ; subtracting by arith- 
mctical operation. 


SUB-DUCTION, n. 1. The act of taking away or withdraw- 
ing.—Hale. 2 Arithmetical subtraction —Hale, 

SUB-DDE’ (sub-di), v. t. 1. To conquer by force or the ex- 
ertion of superior power, and bring into permanent sub- 
jection; to reduce under dominion. Subduing implies 
conquest or pic. bap ef but it implies also more perma- 
nence of subjection to the conquering power than either 
of these words. 2. To overpower so as to disable from 
further resistance. 3. To break by conquering a refracto- 
ry temper or evil passions; to render submissive. 4. To 
conquer; to reduce to mildness. 5.To conquer by per- 
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vate, as by charms. 7. To reduce to tendernces. 8. Te 

overpower and dcetroy the force of. 9. 'I*) make mellow ; 

to break, as land.—SyN. To overhear; overpower; over- 

come; vanquish ; crush; tame; reduce; subjugato; op 
reas; soften; melt. 

SUB-DÜ ED' (sub-düdc^, re. ora. Conquered and reduced 
to subjection; oppressed; crushed; tamed; soltened. 

fSUP-DUÜE'MENT, n. Conquest.— Shak. 

SUB-DO’ER, ». 1. One who conaucrs and brings into sub- 
jection; a tamer. 2. That which subdues or destroys the 
force of. 

SUB-DÜ'ING, ppr. or a. Vanquishing and reducing to sub- 
jection, crushing; sonene 

SUB'DU-PLE, a. (L. sub and duplus.] Containing oue part 
of two.— Wilkins. 

SUB-DUÜ'PLI-CATE, a. (sub and duplicate.) Having the ratio 
of the square roots.—Cyc. 

SUB-E-LON’GATE, a. Not fully elongated. 

SUB-£'QUAL, a. Des cual MoA: 

SÜ'BER-ATE, w. [L. suber.] A salt formed by the suberic 
acid in combination with a base.— Chemistry. 

SÜ'BER.IO, a. Pertaining to cork, or extracted from it; as, 
suberic acid. 

SÜ'BE-RIN, n. (L. suber, the cork-tree.] The cellular tissue 
of cork purified or freed from the ordinary contenta of its 
cells. It constitutes about seven tenths of common cork, 
and has been supposed to be a distinct vegetable proxi- 
mate principle, but this is not fully ascertained.— Tully. 

SUB'ER-OSE, a. [L. sub and erosus.] In botany, having the 
t ance of being gnawed. 

SÜ'BER-OUS, a. Corky; soft and elastic. 

SUB-FUS€', a. (L. subfuscus.) Duskish; moderately dark: 
brewnish ; nS curs 

SUB-GE-LATIN-OUS, a. Imperfectly gelatinous. 

SUB-GE-NERTE€, a. Pertaining to a subgenua. 

SUBGENUS, n. A subdivision of a genus, comprehending 
one or more species. 

SUB-GLO-BOSE' a. Not quite globose. 

POPOP PLAN a. Havinç a form approaching to glob- 


ar.—Say. 
SUB-GLU-MA‘CEOUS, a. Somewhat glumaceous.-—Lindley. 
SUB-GRAN9-LAR, a Somewhat granular. 
SUB-HAS-TA'TION, n. (L. sub hasta] A public sale or auc. 
tion, so called from the Roman practice.—Buraet. 
SUB-HORN-BLEND‘1E€, a. Applied to rocks containing dis- 
semínated hornblende.— Percival's Geol. 
SUB-H*-DRO-SUL'PHU-RET, ^. A compound of de nel 
reted hydrogen with a less number of equivalents of the 
base than of the sulphureted hydrogen. 
SUB-IN-DI-€XA' TION, n. (L. sub and indico.) The act of in 
dicating by signs.— Barrow. 
tSUB-IN-DOC ,v.& To insinuate; to offer indirectly.— 


Sir E. Dering. 

SUB-IN-FEU-DATION, n. (sub and ínfeudation.] 1. In law, 
the act of enfeoffing by a tenant or feoffee, who holds 
lands of the crown; the act of a greater baron, who grants 
land or a smaller manor to an inferior person. 2. Under- 
tenancy. : 

t SUB-IN-GRESSION (-gresh‘un), n. (L. sub and ingressus.) 
Secret entrance. 

SUB-I-TANE-OUS, a. Th fenoneke] Sudden; hasty 

t SUBT-TA-NY, a. Sudden. 

SÜ'BI-TO. "3 In music, quick. 

SUB-JA'CENT, a. (L. subjacens.] 1. Lying under or below. 
2. Being in a lower situation, though not directly be- 
neath. 

SUBJECT, a. |L. subjectus.) 
2. Being under the power and dominion of another. 
Liable from extraneous causes. 4. Liable from inherent 
causes; prone; disposed. 5. Obedient.— Tit, iii. — SYN 
ukasa Á exposed; obnoxious; subordinate; subserv- 
ient; inferior. 

SUB'JE€T, n. (L. subjectus ; Fr. sujet; It. suggetio.) 1. One 
who owes allegiance to a sovereign, abd is governed by 
his laws. 2. That on which any mental operation is per- 
formed; that which ís treated or handled.—3. In logic, 
the subject of a proposition is that concerning which an 
thing is affirmed or denied.— Watts. 4. That on whi 
any physical operation or experiment is performed, as in 
mesmerism, &c. 5. That in which any thing inheres or 
exists. 6. The person who ís treated of; the hero of a 
piece.—7. In grammar, the nominative case to a verb 
passive.—8. In music, the principal melody or theme of a 
movement.—9. In the fine arts, that which it is the object 
and aim of the artist to express. Drande.—10. In anatomy, 
a dead body for the purposes of dissection.—S¥n. Matter, 
materials; theme ; topic. ini 

SUBJECT, v. t. 1. To bring under the power or dominion 
of; to subjugate; to subdue. 2 To put under or y ipis 
the power of. 3. To enslave; to make obnoxious. 4. To 


É i 3 submit; to make account, 
expose; to make liable. 5. To 7. To cause to undergo. 


l. Placed or situate under. 


able. 6. To make subservient. 


suasion or other mild means. 6. To conquer; to capti- | SUBJECT-MAT'TER, n. The matter or thought presented 
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for consideration, in somo statement, discussion, &c.— 
Blackstone. 

SUBJECTEN, pp. Reduced to the dominion of another ; 
enslaved; exposcd ; submitted; made to undergo. 

SUBJECTING, ppr. Reducing to submission ; enslaving ; 
S ass: submitting; causing to undergo. 

SUB-JEC TION, s. 1. The act of subduing; the act of van- 
quuhing and bringing under the dominion of anothcr. 2. 

state of being under the power, control, and govern- 
ment of another. 

SUBJEETTIVE, a. An epithet applied to those internal 
statcs of thought or feeling of which the mind is the sub- 
ject; opposcd to objectice, which is applied to things con- 
sidered as separate from the wind, aud as objects ol its at- 
tention. Thua, subjective truth or reality is that which is 
veritied by consciousncss ; objective truth or reality is that 
which results froin the nature and rclations of things. A 
subjectire motive is an intcrnal feeling or propensity ; an 
objerticve motive is something external to the mind, which 
is suited to awaken desirc. Subjective vicws are those 
which are produced or modificd by internal feeling; ob- 
jective views are those which are govcrned by externa! 
objects. That which is subjective in one relation may be 
objective in another. Thus, eubjectire states of mind, when 
recalled and dwelt on for the purpose of inspection or 
analysis, become objective.— Encyc. Amer. 

RUB-JEEC€TTVE.LY, adv. In relation to the subject. 

SUB-JE€TIVE-NESS, n. State of being subjcctive. 

SUB-JE€T-IVT-TY, n. The state of being subjective. 

SUB-JOIN' v. t. (sub and join; L. subjungo.] To add at 
the end; to add after something else has been said or writ- 
ten.—S vw, To affix; annex; attach; connect. 

&UB-JOINED' (sub-joind), pp. ora. Added after something 
else said or written. 

SUB-JOIN'ING, ppr. Adding after something else said or 


written. 

SUB JÜ'DI-CE. [L.) Before the judge; not decided. 

SUB'JU-GiTE, v.c. [Fr. subjuguer; L. subjugo.) To sub. 
due and bring under the yoke of power or dominion ; to 
eonquer by force, and compel to submit to the govcru- 
ment or absolute contro] of another. 

SUB'U-GK-TED, pp. or a. Reduced to the control of an- 


other. 

SUB'JU-Gi-TING, ppr. Conquering and bringing under the 
absolute power or another. 

SUBJU-GA' TION, n. The act of subduing and bringing 
under the power or absolute control of another. 

SUB-JUN€' TION, n. The act of subjoining, or state of be- 
ing suojoined.— Clarke. 

SUB-JUN€' TIVE, a. (L. subjuncivus; Fr. subjonctif.) 1. 
Subjoined or added to something before said or written. 
—2. In grammar, designating a form of verbs which follow 
other verbs, or words expressing condition, hypothesis, 
or contingency.—3. Subjunctive is often used as a noun, 
denoting the subjunctive mood. 

SUB-KINGDON, n. A eubordinatc kingdom. 

BUB'LA-NATE, a. In botany, somewhat woolly. 

SUB-LAP-SA'RI-AN, n. An Infralapsarian ; one of that class 
of Calvinists who consider the decree of election as con- 
temphung the apostasy as past, and the elect as being in 
a falen and guilty state. The Sublapsarians considered 
the election of grace as a remedy for an ezisting evil; 
while the Supralapsarians viewed it as a part of God's 
original pose in regard to men.— Mur I 

SUB-LAP-SA'RLAN, ? a. (L. sub and lapsus.) Pertaining to 

SUBLAPS'A-RY, $ Sublapsarians, or to their doc- 
trines.— Murdock. 

BUB-Li'TION, n. IE sublatio.) The act of taking or carry- 
ing away.— Bp. Hall. 

SUB-LET,, v. t. (sub and let.) To underlet; to lease, as a 
lessee to another person.— Smollett. [Unusual.) 

SUB-LE-VA'TION, n. (L. sublero.] The act of raising on 


high. 

SUB-LIEO-TEN'ANT (-lf-ten‘ant or -lef-ten’ant , see * Lireu- 
TENANT), n. An officer in the roya) regimcnt of artillery 
and fusileers. subordinate to the lieutenant. [English] 

BUB-LI-GA'TION, n. (L. subligo.] The act of binding un- 
derncath. 

BUB-LTM'A-BLE, a. (Eom sublime.] 'That may be subli- 
mated ; capable of being raised by hcat into vapor, and 
again condensed by cold. 

SE CIMA PSP NERD, *. The quality of being sublima- 


SUBLI-MATE, v. t. (from sublime.) 1. To bringa solid sub- 
stance, as camphor or sulphur, into the state of vapor, by 
heat, which, on cooling, returns again to the solid state. 
2. To rcfinc and exalt; to heighten ; to elevate. 

BUB'LI.MATE, n. The product ofa sublimation. See Cor- 
ROSIVE SUBLIMATE. 

SUBLI-MATE, a. Brought into a state of vapor by beat, 
and again condensed, as solid substances. 

BUB'LI.MA-TED, pd. ora. Brought into a state of vapor 


by heat, as a solid substar.ce; refined. 
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SUBLI-Má-TING, ppr. Converting into the state of vapor 
by hent, and condensing, as solid substanccs. 

SUB-LI-Mi'TION, n. 1. The opcration of bringing a solid 
substance into the state of vapor by heat, and condcnaing 
it again into a solid by cold. 2. Exaltation ; olevation ; 
act of hcightening or improving. 

SUB-LIME, a. |L. sublimis; Fr., It, Sp. sublime.) 1. High 
in place; elevated aloft. 2. High in excellence ; elevated 
by nature. 3. High in style or sentiment. 4. Elevated 
by joy. 5. Lofty of mien; elevatcd in manner.—Svs. Ex- 

ted; lofty; grand; noble; majestic. 

SUB-LIME' n. A grand or lofty style; a style that ex- 

resacs lofty conceptions.— Addison. 

SUB-LIME’, v. t. 1. To sublimate, which see. 2. To raiso 
on high. 3. To exalt; to heighten; to improve. 

SUB-LIME’, v. £ To be brought or changed into a state 
of vapor by heat, and then condensed by cold. 

SUB-LIME D’ (sub-limd), pp. Brought into a state of vapor 
by heat, and, when coo changed to a solid state. 

SUB-LIME'LY, adv. With clevated conceptions; loftily 

SUB-LINENESS, n. Loftincss of style or sentiment ; sub. 


limity. 

SUB.LIMA.F ICA'TION, n. [L. sublimis and facio.) The 
act of making sublime.— Gilpin. 

SUB-LYM'ING, ppr. Sublimating; exalting. 

SUB-LIMT.TY, n. (Fr. sublimité ; L. sublimitas.) 1. Eleva 
tion of place; lofty height. 2. Height in excellente ; 
loftiness of nature or character; moral grandcur. 3. An 
elevated feeling, consisting of a union of astonishment and 
awe at the contemplation of great scenes and objccts, or 
of exalted excellence.—4. In oratory and composition, ony 
conceptions, or such conceptions expressed in correspond- 
ing language ; loftincss of sentiment or style. 

t SUB-LIN-E-ATTION, n. (L. sub and linea.) Mark of a line 
or lines under a word in a sentence. 

SUB-LIN*GUAL (linggwal) a. (L. sub and lingua.) Situ- 
ated under the tongue; as, the sublingual glands.— Coze. 
SUB-LONAR, a (Fr. sublunaire; L. sub and luma. 
SUB'LU-NA-RY, $  Literally, beneath the moon ; but sub- 

lunary, which is the word chicfly used, denotes merely 
terrestrial, earthly, pertaining to this world.—Dryden. 
SUB'LU-NA-RY, n. Any worldly thing —Feltham. 
SUB-LUX-A‘TION, n. [sub and luzation.) In surgery an 
incomplcte dislocation. 
SUB-MA-RINE' (-ma-reen^, a. (L. sub and marinus) Be- 
ing, acting, or growing under water in the sea. 
SUB-MAX'IL-LA-RY, a. (L. sub and maxilla. Situated 
under the jaw.— Med. Repos. 
SUB-MÉ'DI-AL, a. Lying under the middle.—Buffon. 
SUB-ME'DI.AN, a. Lying under or below the middle of a 


body. 

SUB-MEDI-ANT, n. In music, the sixth note, or middle 
note between the octave and subdominant. 

SUB-MERGE’ (sub-merj), v. t. (L. submergo.) 1. To put 
under water; to plunge. 2. To cover or overflow with 
water; to drown. 

SUB-MERGE’ (sub-merj), v. £ To plunge under water. 

PNE (sub-merjd^), pp. Put under water; over 

owe 

SUB-MERGENCE, n. The act of submerging ; the state of 
being submerged.—Lyell. 

SUB-MERG'ING, ppr. Putting under water; overflowin 

SUB-MERSE, 2a. (L. submersus.) Bcing or growing 

SUB-MERSED’,5 under water, as the leaves of aquatic 
plants. 

SUB-MER'SION, n. (Fr. ; L. submersus] 1. The act of put- 
ting under water, or causing to bc overflowed. 2. Tha 
act of plun under water; the act of drowning. 

t SUB-MINIS: R, v. £ To subserve; to be uscful to. 

t SUB-MINTS-TER, i" t. (L. subministro.] To supply; 

t SUB-MIN18-TRATE, to afford. 

t SUB-MINTS-TRANT, a. Subservient; serving in subor- 
dination.— Bacon. 

SUB-MIN-IS-TRA‘TION, n. The act of furnishing or sup- 


lying.— Wotton. 
sUB MBS, a. (L. submissus.) Submissive ; humble ; obse- 
uious. ly used, and in poetry only.) . 
SUB-MIS'SION (sub-mish'un), n. (L. submissio ; Fr. soumis- 
sion.) 1. The act of submitting; the act of yielding to 
power or authority; surrendcr of the person and power 
to the control or government of another. 2. Acknowl 
edgment of infcriority or dependence; humble or sup- 
pliant behavior. 3. Acknowledgment of a fault ; confes- 
sion of crror. 4. Obedience ; compliance with the com 
mands or laws of a superior. 5. Kesignation; a yielding 
of one's will to the will or appointment of a superior, 
without murmuring. : I 
SUB-MISSTVE, a, 1. Yiclding to the will or powcr of an 
other. 2. Acknowledging one's inferiority ; testifying 
one’s submission.—SYN. Obcdient ; complinnt; yielding 
obscquious ; subservient; humble; modest; passive. 
SUB-MISSTVE-LY, adv. With submission; with acknowl 
edgment of inferiority ; huinbly.— Dryden. 
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position. 2. Humblencss; acknowlcdgmoent of inferior- 
ity. 3. Confession of fault. 

BSUB-MISS'LY, adv. Humbly; with submission. 

BUB-MISS'NESS, n. Humblcness; obedicnce. [Aare.) 

SUB-NIT, v. £ (L. submitto ; Fr. soumettre] 1. To lct 
down; to cause to sink or lower.—Dryden ; [obs] 2. To 
yield, resign, or surrender to the powor, will, or authority 
of azother. 3. To refer; to leave or commit to the dis- 
cretion or judgment of another. 

SUB-MIT, v. i. 1. To yicld one’s person to the power of 
another; to give up resistance. To yicld one's opinion 
to te opinion or authority of another. 3. To be subject; 
to yield to the authority of another. 4. To be submiss- 
ive; to yield without mnrmuring.—Syn. To surrender ; 
bend; stoop; acquicsce ; comply. 

SUE MITE , pp. Surrendered; resigned ; yielded ; re- 

r 


SUB-MITTER, ». One who submits. 

8UB-MIT'TING, ppr. Surrendering ; resigning; yielding ; 
referring to another for decision. 

t SUB-NON'SH, v. t. [L. submoneo.] To suggest; to prompt. 

t SUB-NO-NY"TION (-nish’un), n. Suggcstion.—Granzer. 

SUBE-MUL'TI-PLE, n. A number or quantity which is con- 
tained in another an exact number of times, or is an ali- 

uot part of it. 
SUB-NAR-COTIE, a. Moderately narcotic.— Barton. 


[Rare.] 
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SUB-MISSTVE-NESS, n. 1. A submissive temper or dis- | SUB-PET1-0-LATE, a. [sub and petiole.) 


SUB-NAS'CENT, a. (L. sub and mascor.] Growing under- ' 


neath. 

tSUB-NE€T, v. t. [L. subnecto.} To tic, buckle, or fasten 
beneath.— Pope. 

SUB-NOR'MAL, n. (L. sub and norma.) Ing , that part 
of the axis of a curve line which is intercepted between 
the ordinate and the normal.— Brande. 

SUB-NÜDE' a. [L. sub and nudus, naked.) In botany, al- 
most naked or bare of leaves.— Lee, 

SUB-OB-SCOÜRE'LY, adv. Somewhat obscurely. 

SUB-O€-CIP'-TAL, a. Being under the occiput. 

SUB-O€TAVE, 2a. [L. sub and octavus or octuple] Con- 

SUB-O€TU-PLE, § taining one part of cight. 

SUB-C€'U-LAR, a. [L. sub and oculus.) Being under the eye. 

SUB-OR-BIC'U-LAH, (a. (L. sub and orbiculatus.) Almost 

SUB-OR-BI€U-LATE, $ orbiculate or orbicular; nearly 
circular. — Say. 

SUB-OR'DIN-A-CY, n. 1. The state of being subordinate or 
subject to control. 2. Series of subordination ; (rare.] 

t SUB-OR'DIN-AN-CY. See SUBoRDINACY. 

SUB-OR'DIN-ATE, a. (L. sab and ordinatus.) 1. Inferior 
in ordcr, in nature, in dignity, in power, importance, &c. 
2. Descending in a regular series. 

SUB-OR'DIN-ATE, n. One who stands in order or rank be- 
low another.— Milton. 

SUB-OR'DIN-ATE, v.t. 1. To place in an order or rank be- 
low something else ; to make or consider as of less value 
or importance. 2. To make subject. 

SUB-OR'DIN-A-TED, pp. Placed in an infcrior rank; con- 
sidercd as of inferior importance; subjected. 

SUb-OR'DIN-ATE-LY, adv. 1. In a lower rank or of infe- 
rior importance. 2. In a series regularly descending. 

SUB-OR-DIN-A"TION, n. (Fr.) 1. The state of being infe- 
rior to another ; inferiority of rank or dignity. 2. A series 
regularly descending. 3. Place of rank among inferiors. 
4. Subjection ; state of being under control or governmcnt. 
Subordinateness is not used. 

SUB-ORN’, v. t. (Fr. suborner; It. subornare; Sp. subornar ; 
L. suborno.) 1. In law, to procure a person to take such a 
false oath as constitutes perjury. 2. To procure privately 
or by collusion. 3. To procure by indirect incans. 

BUB-OR-NA'TION, n. [Fr.] 1. Iu law, the crime of procur- 
ing & person to take such a false oath as constitutes perju- 
ry. 2 The crime of procuring one to do a criminal or 
bad action. - 

SUB-ORN ED (sub-ornd^, pp. Procured to take a false oath, 
or to do a bad action. 

SUB-ORN'ER, n. One who procures another to take a false 
oath or to do a bad action. 

SUB-ORN'NG, ppr. Procuring onc to take a false oath or 
to do a criminal action. 

SUB-OVAL, a. Somewhat oval. 

BUB-O'VATE, a. (L. sub and ovatus.) Almost ovate; ncarly 
in the form of an egg, but having the inferior extremity 
broadest.— Martyn. 

SUB-PE'NA, pn L. sub and pena.) A writ commanding 

SUB-PCE'NA, e attendance in court of the person on 
whom it is served. as a witness, &c. 

SUB-PENA, v.e. To serve with a writ of subpena; to 

MEI ENA; $ command attendancz in court by a legal 
wri 

SUB-PE'NAED, pp. Served with a writ of subpena. 

sap toe ppr. Commanding at;:endancc in court by 
ale writ. 

BUB-PER.PEN-DIC€'U-LAR, n. [sub and perpendicular.) A 
subnormal, which see. 


- 
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In botany, having 

a very short petiolc.— Martyn. 

SUB-POR.PIIY-RU'IV€, a. Allicd to porpliyritic, but con- 
taining smaller and less distinctly murked points or crys- 
tale.—Percival’s G 

SUB-PRT'OR, n. (sub and prior.) The vicegerent of a prior 
a claustral officer who assists the prior.— South. 

SUR EUREIAOE "n. A purchaser who buys of a pur- 
chascr. 

SUB-QUAD'RATE, a. Nearly squarc.— Say. 

SUB-QUAD'RU-PLE, a. Containing onc part of four. 

SUB-QUIN'QUE-F1D, a. Almost quinquctid. 

SUB-QUIN'TU-PLE, a. Containing one part of five. 

SUR RT NOUR fa In botany, having few branches. 

SUB-RE€'TOR, n. A rector's deputy or substitute. 

SUB-REPTION, ^. (L. subreptio.] The act of obtaining a 
favor by surprise or unfair representation. 

SUB-REP.TI"TIOUS, la. [L. surreptitius.) Falsely crept 

SUB-REP’TIVE, § in; fraudulently obtained See 
SURREPTITIOUS. 

SUB-REP-TI"TIOUS-L Y (-tish'us-lc), adv. By falschood ; by 
stealth.— Sherwood. 

t SUB'RO-GATE, v. t. (L. subrogo.] To put in the place of 
another. See SURROGATE. 

SUB-RO-GA'TION, m. In the civil law, the subetituting of 
one person in the place of another and giving him bis 


rights. 

sub. RO'SA. [L.] Literally, under the rose; secretly ; pri- 
vately ; in a manner that forbids disclosure ; the rose be- 
ing among the ancients the symbol of secrecy, and hung 
up at cntertainmcnts, as a token that nothing there said 
was to be divulged.— Booth, 

SUB-RO-TUND. a. |L. sub and rotundus] Almost round ; 
almost orbicular. 

SUB-SA-LINE’, a. Moderately saline or salt. —Encyc. 

SUB'SALT, ». A salt having an excess of the base. 

SUB-SAN-NA'TION. n. [L. subsanno.) Derision; scorn. 


More. 

SUB-SEAPU-LAR, a. (L. sub and scapula.) The subscapw 
lar artery is the large branch of the axillary artery, which 
rises near the lowcst margin of the scapula. 

SUB-SCRIB'A-BLE, a. That may be subscribed. 

SUB-SCRIBE' v. t. (L. subscribo; Fr. souscrire; It. soscri- 
vere; Sp. subscribir.) 1. To sign with one's own hand; 
to give consent to something written, or to bind one's self 
by writing one's namc beneath. 2. To attest by writing 
one's name beneath. 3. To promise to give by writing 
one's name. 4. To submit; [obs.) 

SUB-SC€RIBE', v. i 1. To promise to give a ccrtain sum by 
setting one's namc to a paper. 2. To assent. 

SUB-SERIBED’ (sub-skribd), pp. 1. Having a name or 
names written underneath. 2. Promiscd by writing the 
name and sum. 

SUB-SERIBER, n. 1. One who subscribes; one who con- 
tributes: to an undcrtaking by subscribing. 2. One who 
enters his name for a paper, book, map, aud the like. 

SUB-SCRIBING, ppr. Writing one's name underneath : 
assenting to or attesting by writing the name beneath ; en- 
tering one's name as a purchaser. 

SUB'SCERIPT, n. Any thing underwritten.— Bentley. 

SUB-SCRIP'TION, n. [L. subscriptio.] 1. Any thing, par 
ticularly a paper, with names subscribed. 2. The act of 
subscribing or writing one's name underneath ; name sub 
scribcd ; signature. 3. Consent or attestation given by une 
derwriting the namc. 4. The act of contributing to any 
undertaking. 5. Sum subscribed; amcnnt of sums sub- 
scribed. 6. Submission; obedicnce; [obs.) 

BUB-SEC'TION, n. acre and sectio.) c part or division 
of a section : a subdivision ; the section of a section. 

SUB-SEC€'U-TIVE, a. [L. subsequor, subsecutus.) Following 
in a train or succession. [ Rare. 

SUB-SEN‘1-TONE, n. In music, 
seventh of any key.— Brande, 

SUB-SEP'TU-PLE, a. [L. sub and septuplus.] Containing 
one of scvcn parts.— Wilkins. 

SUBSE-QUENCE, n. (L. subsequor, subscquens.) A follow 
ing; a stnte of coming aftcr something.—Grew. 

SUB'SE-QUENT, a. (Fr.; L. subsequenz.] 1. Following in 
time; coming or being after something clse at any time, 
indefinitely. 9. Following in the order ot placc or suc- 
cession.—Syw. Succceding ; consequent; posterior; next 

SUB'SE-QUENT-LY, adv. 1. At a later time; in time after 
something else. 2. After something else in order. . 

SUB-SERVE' (sub-scrv^, v. t. [L. subserrio.] To serve in 
subordination ; to servo instruincntally.—Aliton. 

SUB-SERV ED', pp Served in subordination. 

SUB-SERV'I-ENCE, ?». Instrumental usc; use or opera 

SUB-SERV‘T-EN-CY. $ tion that promotes soc purpose. 

SUB-SERV'I-ENT, a. (L. subservicns.) 1. Useful as an in. 
strument to promote & purpoec ; serving to proinote somo 
end. °. Subordinate ; acting as a subordinate instrument. 
—Syn. Rubject; subordinate ; submissive ; inferlor. 
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EUB-SERVT.ENT-LY, ade. In a subservient manner. 

SUB-SERVTNG, ppr. Serving ia subordination; serving 
instrumentally. 

SUB- SESSILE, a. (L. sud and sessilis.) In botany, almost 
sessile ; having very short foot-stalks.— Lee. 

SUB-3EX'TU-PLE, a. (L. sub anl sextuplus.) Containing 
one in six.— JFilkins. 

SUBSIDE, v. i [L. subsido.] 1. To sink or fall to the bot- 
tom, as lees. 2%. To fall into a state of quict ; to ccase to 
ragc; to be calmed; to become tranquil 3. To tend 
downward; to sink. 4. To be rcduccd.—SyN. To settle ; 
abate ; intermit; retire ; cbb. 

€UB-SI'DENCE, )n. 1. The act or process of sinking or 

SUB-SPDEN-CY, $ falling, as the lees of liquors. 2. The 
act of sinking or gradually descending, as ground. 

* SUB-SIDT-A-RY, a. [Fr. subsidiaire; L. subsidiarius.) 1. 
Aiding ; assistunt; furnishing help. 2. Furnishing addi- 
tional supplies. - 

*SUB-SIDI-4-RY,#. An assistant; an auxiliary ; he or that 
which contributes aid or additional supplies. 

GUB'SI-DIZE, v. t. (from subsidy.) To turnish with a sub- 
sidy; to purchase the assistance of another by the pay- 
ment of a subsidy to him. 

SUB'SI-DIZED, pp. Engaged as an auxiliary by means of 
a subsidy. 

SUBSIDIZING, rer. Purchasing the assistance of by sub- 
sidies, 

EUB'SI-DY, x. (Fr. subside; L. subsidium.) 1. Aid in mon- 
ey ; supply given; a tax; something furnished for aid, as 
by the people to their prince. 2. A sum of money paid 
by one prince or nation to another, to purchase the service 
of auxiliary troops, or the aid of such foreign prince, in a 
war inst an enemy. š 

SUB-SIGN’ (sub-sine^, v. t. (L. subsigno.] To sign under ; 
to write beneath.—Camden. [Little used.) 

SUB-SIG-NA’TION, n. The act of writing the name under 
something for attestation. (Little used. 

SUB SI-LEN'TI-O (se-len'she-o). (L.] In silence or se- 


crecy. 

SUB-SIST, v. & (Fr. subsister ; It. sussistere; Sp. subsistir; 
L. subsisto.] 1. To be; to have existence. 2. To con- 
tinue ; to retain the present state. 3. To live; to be main- 
tained with food and clothing. 4. To inhere; to have ex- 
istence by means of something else. 

SUB-SIST', v. t, To feed; to maintain; to support with pro- 


visions. 

SUB-SISTENCE, ?n. (Fr. subsistence ; It. sussistenza.) 1. 

&8UB-SIST'EN.CY, $ albeing. 2. Competent provisions; 
means of supporting life. 3. That which supplies the means 
of living, as money, pay, or wages. 4. Inherence in some- 
thing else. — Syy. Living; livelihood; support; suste- 
nance ; maintenance; competence. 

SUB-SIST'ENT, a. (L. subsistens.) 1. Having real being. 2 
Inherent. 

SUP'SOIL, n. The bed or stratum of earth which lies be- 
tween the surface soil and the base on which they rest. 
SUB-SPE’CIES (sub-sp&'shéz), n. [sub and species] A sub- 

ordinate species; a division of a species.— Thomson. 
SUB'STANCE, n. |Fr.; It sustanza; Sp. substancia; L. sub- 
stantia.) 1. In a general sense, being; something existin 
by itself; that which really is or existe. 2. That whic 
eupports accidenta. 3. The essential part; the main or 
material part. 4. Something real, not imaginary; some- 
thing solid, not empty. 5. Body; corporeal nature or 
matter. 6. Goods ; cstate ; means of living. 
SUB-STAN'TIAL, a. 1. Beionging to substance; actually 
existing. — Bentley. 2. Really existing; rot seeming or 
imaginary. 3. Corporeal; material. 4. Having substance 
or strength. 5. Possessed of goods or estate; moderately 
wealthy.—Syn. Real; corporeal; material; solid; true ; 
strong; stout; bulky ; responsible. 
EUB-STAN-TIAL1-TY, ^. 1. The state of real existence. 
pei glk materiality.— Glanville. 
SUB-STAN'TIAL-IZE, v. t. To realize. 
SUB-STAN'TIAL-IZED, pp. Made real or solid. 
EUB-STAN'TIAL-IZ.ING, ppr. Making real in substance. 
BUR-STAN'TIAL-LY, ado. 1. In the manner of a substance ; 


with reality of cxistence. 2 Strongly; solidly. 3. Truly; 
solidly; really. 4. In substance ; in the main; essential- 
ly. 5. With competent goods or estate. 


SUB-STANTIAL-NESS, n. 1. The state of being substan- 
tial. 2 Firmness; strenzth; power of holding or lasting. 

BUB-STAN'TIALS, n. pl. Essential parts.—Ayliffe. 

SUB-STANTIATE, v. t. 1. To make to exist. 2. To estab- 
lish by proof or competent evidence ; to verify ; to make 
good.— Canning. 

SUB’STAN-TIVE, a. 1. Betokening existence.—Arbuthnot. 
2. Solid; depending on itself. Bacon; [obs.]—Substantive 
color, onc which communicates its color without the inter- 
vention of a mordant or basc ; opposcd to adjective color. 

BUBSTAN-TIVE, n. In grammar, a noun or namc; the 
part of speech which expresses something that cxists, 
eitber materia) or immaterial. 
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SUB'STAN-TYVE-LY, adv. 1. In substance ; cssentiauy.— 
2. In grammar, as a name or noun. 

SUBTILE s. See ScasTYLE. 

SUB'STI-TUTE, v. t. (Fr. substituter ; It. sustituire; Sp. std 
stituir; L. substituo.) To put in the place of another.- 
SYN. To change; exchange; interchange. 

SUB'STI-TUTE, *. 1. One person put in the place of an- 
other to answer the same purpose. 2 One thing put im 
the place of another.—Syn. A deputy; a sccondary; a 


roxy. 
EUR STI-TU.TED, pp. Putin the place of another. 
SUB'STI-TU.-TING, ppr. Putting in the place of another. 
SUB-STI-TO‘TION, n. 1. The act of putting one person or 
thing in the place of another to supply its placc.—2. In 
grammar, syilepsis, or the use of one word for another. 
SUB-STI-TÜ'TION-AL, a. Pertaining to substitution. 
SUB-STRA€TN v. t. (L. subtraho, subtractum.] To subtract. 
—Substract was formerly used in analogy with abstract; 
bat in modern usage it is written according to the Latin, 
subtract. 
SUB-STRAC' TION, x. In law, the withdrawing or withhold- 
ing of some 
iei n. That which lies beneath; a substratum. 
—Go 
SUBSTRATE, a. Having very slight furrows. 
SUB-STRATUM, w.; pl. SUBSTRATA. (L. swbstratus.] L 
That which is laid or spread under ; a layer of earth lying 
under another.—2. In metaphysics, the matter or substance 
supposed to furnish the basis in which the perceptible 
ers inhere. 
SUB-STRUCTION, n. (L. substructio.} Under-building. 
SUB-STRU€T"URE, n. An under-structure ; a foundation, 
SUB-STTLAR, a. Substylar line, the substyle, which see. 
SUB'STTLE, n. (sub and style.) In dialing, a right tine on 
which the style or gnomon of a dial is erected, being the 
common section of the face of the dial and a plane per- 
ndicular to it passing through the style.— Hutton. 
SUB-SUL'PHATE, n. Asulphate with an excess of the base. 


SUB-SUL'TIVE, la. (L. subsultus.] Bounding; leaping ; 
* SUB-SUL'TO-RY, $ moving by sudden leaps or starts, or 
by twitches. 


*SUB-SUL'TO-RILY, adv. In a bounding manner ; by 
leaps, starts, or twitches.— Bacon. 

SUB-SUL'TUS, n. (L.) In medicine, a starting, twitching, or 
convulsive motion.— Cozz. 

t SUB-SÜME, v. t. (L. sub and sumo.) To assume as a po 
sition by consequence.— Hammond. 

SUB-TAN‘GENT, n. In geometry, the part of the axis con. 
tained between the ordinate and tangent drawn to the 
same point in a curve. 

SUB-TEND', v. t. (L. sub and tendo.) To extend under, or 
be opposite to; as the line of a triangle which subtends 
the right angle. 

SUB-TEND'ED, pp. Extended under. 

SUB-TEND'TNG, ppr. Extending under. 

Pe (sub-tens’), n. [L. sub and tensus.] The chord 
or an arc. 

SUB-TEPID, a. (L. sub and tepidus.] Very moderately 
warm. 

SUB'TER, a Latin preposition, signifies under. 

SUB-TE-RETE’, a. Somewhat terete or taper. 

SUB-TER'FLU-ENT, 1a. |L. subterfluens, subterfuo.] Run- 

SUB-TER'FLU-OUS, $ ng under or beneath. 

SUB’TER-FUGE, n. (Fr.) iterally, that to which a pereon 
resorts for escape or concealment; hencc, an artifice em- 
ployed to escape censure or the force of an argument, or 
to justify opinions or conduct.—Syx. Evasion; elusion; 
shift ; T escape; prevarication. 

SUB'TER-RANE, n. A cave or room under ground. 

SUB-TER-RA'NE-AN, Ja. [L. subter, under, and terra, 

SUB-TER-RA'NE.OUS, $ earth; Fr. souterrain; It. sorter- 
raneo.) Being or lying under the surface of the carth ; 
situated within the earth or under ground. [Subterraneal 
and subterrany are not in use.] 

f SUB-TER-RAN'-TY, n. A place under ground. 

t SUB"TER-RA-NY, n. What lies under ground. 

SUBTER-RENE, a. Subterraneous.— Taylor. 

SUBTILE, a. (Fr. subtil; L. subtilis; It. sottile. This word, 
except in the first two scnses, is now more gencrally pro- 
nounccd surtl.] 1. Thin; not dense or gross. 2 Nice; 
finc; delicate. 3. Acute; piercing. 4. Sly ; artful; cun- 
ning ; crafty ; insinuating. 5. Planncd by art; deceitful 
6. Deceitful; treachcrous. 7. Refincd ; fine; acute. 

SUB'TYLE-LY, ade. 1. Thinly; not densely. 2. Finely; 
not grossly or thickly. 3. Artfully; cunningly; craftily. 

SUB‘TILE-NESS,n. 1. Thinness; rarcncss. 2. Fineness, 
acutenesa. 3. Cunning; artfulness. 

tSUB-TIL1-4TE, v. & To make thin—Harvey. 

t SUB-TIL-I-X’TION, n. The act of making thin or rare. 

SUPR-TILT.TY, n. Fineness.—Smellie. 

&UB-TIL-I-ZA"TION, wm. 1. The act of makirg subtile, fine, 
or thin.—In the laboratory, the operation of making so vola- 

| tile asto risein vapor. 2. Refinement; extreme acutenesa 


a See Synopsis. À, E, 1, &c., long.—Ă, É, Y, &c., short.—FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—MUVE, BOOK, 
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niccties. 

SUB'TIL-IZE. v. i To refine in argument; to make very 
nice distinctions.— Milner. 

SUB'TIL-IZED, pp. Made thin or finc. 

SUB'TIL-1Z-ING, ppr. Making thin or fine; refining. 

SUB'TIL-TY, n. (Fr. subtilité; L. subtilitas. This word, 
except in the first sensc, is very generally pronounced 
suttL] 1. Thinncses; fineness; exility. 9. Refinement; 


extreme acuteness. 3. Slyness in design; cunning; ar- 


ce. 

SUBTLE (utd), a. (See SUBTILE.) 1. Sly in design; as, a 
subtle enemy. 2. 
ning; insinuating; wily. 

SUBTLE-TY (suttl-te). See ScpTILTY. 

SUBTLY (surle), adv. 
ton. 9. Nicely; delicately.—Pope. 

S8UB-TON'I6, Yn. The semitone, or note next below 

SUB-SEMT.TONE, § the tonic; the leading note of the 
scal 


e. 

SUB-TRA€T,, v. t. (L. subtraho, subtractus.) To withdraw 
or take a part from the rest; to deduct. 

SUB-TRAETED, pp. Withdrawn from the rest; deducted. 

SUB-TRACTER, n. 1. He who subtracts. 2. The number 
to be taken from a larger number ; (obs.) 

SUB-TRACT'ING, ppr. ithdrawing from the rest. 

SUB-TRA€ TION, n. (L. subtractio.) 1. The act or opera- 
tion of taking a part from the rest —29. In arithmetic, the 
taking of a lesser number or quantity from a greater of 
the same kind or denomination. 


SUB-TRA€TIVE, a. Tending or having power to sub- | SU€-CESSFUL-NES 


tract. 
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BUB'TIL-IZE, v.t. (Fr. subtiliser.) 1. To make thin or fine ;! 
to make less gross or coarse. 2. To refine ; to spin into’ 


ningly devised.—Syn. Artful; cun- ' 


1. Slyly; artfully; cunningly. —Mil- | 
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be subsequent or consequent. 3. To pros r; 
success(uL— Dryden.— Watts : [rare. is a 9 masa 
SU€-CEED', v, í 1. To follow in order; to enme. 2. To 
comc in the place of one who has dicd ur quitted the place, 
or of that which has preceded. 3. To obtain tho object 
desired ; to accomplis what is attempted or intended ; to 
have a prosperous termination. 4. To terminate with 
advantage ; to have a good etfect. 5 To go under cover; 
gue c EEDI D Followed in orde 
‘ED, pp. Followed in order: ; - 
si with mec Pp ñ w r; prospered ; attend. 
S8U€-CE n. ne who follows or comcs i 
of another ; a successor, {Little used. er ccs 
SU€-CEED‘NG, ppr. or a. 1. Following in order; subso 
quent; coming after. 2. Taking the place of another who 
has quitted the place, or is dead. 3. Giving succesa ; pros 


ring. 

SÜC-CEEDTNG, n. The act or state of prospcring or hav- 
ing success. 

SU€-CEN'TOR, n. A person who sings the base in a con- 
cert. 

SU€-CESS', n. (Fr. succès ; L. successus.) 1. The favorable 
or prosperous termination of any thing attemptcd; a 
termination which answers the purpose intended; usual- 
ly, v MM an epithet, in a good sense. 2. Succes- 
sion; (obs. 

SU€-CESS'FUL, a. Terminating in accomplishing what is 
wishcd or intended; having the desircd eftect—Syn. 

Happy ; prosperon; fortunate ; auspicious ; lucky. 

SUE S'FUL-LY, adv. With a favorable termination of 
what is attempted ; prosperously ; favorably.— Swift. 

4 n. Prosperous conclusion ; favora- 
ble event; success.— Hammon 


SUB-TRA-HEND', n. In arithmetic, the sum or number to , SU€-CES'SION (-sesh'un), n. [Fr.; L. successio.) 1. A fol- 


be subtracted or taken from another. 

SUB-TRANS-LO'CENT, a. Imperfectly translucent. 

SUB-TRANS-PAR'ENT, a. Per ay transparent. 

SUB-TRIFID, a. Slightly trifid.— Martyn. 

SUB-TRIP'LE (-tripl), a. (sub and triple] Containing a 
third, or one part of three.— Wilkins. 

SUB-TRIP'LI-CATE, a. A term applied to ratio, indicating 
the ratio of the cube roots.—4. D. Stanley. 

SUB-TO"TOR, ^. [sub and turor.) An under-tutor.— Burnet. 

SUB'-LATE, a. (L. subula.] In natural history, a wl-shaped ; 
linear, very narrow, and tapering gradually to a fine point 
from a broadish base.— Lindley. 

CRUCE TION n. [L. sub and unda.) Flood; deluge. 
—Hu 

BUB-UN"GUAL, a. [L. eub and unguis.) Under the nail. 

SUBURB, n. s, ?[L. suburbivm.] 1. A building without 

SUBURBS, n. pl. $ the walls of a city, but near them; or, 
more generally, the parts that lie without the walls, but in 
the vicinity of a city. 2 The confines; the out part. 

SUB-URB'AN, 2a. $ suburbanus.] Inhabiting or being in 

SUB-URB'I-AL, § the suburbs of a city. 

SUB'URBED, a. Bordering on a suburb; having a suburb 
on its out- — Carew. 
BUB-URB-I-C A'RI.AN, } a. [Low L. suburbdicarius.] Being in 
SUB-URBT-€A-RY, e suburbs; applied to the prov- 
inces of Italy in the ancient diocese of Rome.— Barrow. 
SUB-V A-RI E-TY, n. (sub and variety.) A subordinate vari- 
T Not TE 

dcl N-TA'NE-OUS, a. (Latin subventaneus.) Addle; 

SUB-VENTION, n. (L. subvenio.) 1. The act of coming un- 
der. 2 The act of coming to relief; support; aid; (little 

SUB VERSE’ (sub-vers), v. & To subvert.—Spenser. 

SUB-VER'SION (-shun), n. (Fr. ; L.subversio.] Entire over- 
throw; an overthrow of the foundation.—Syn. Destruc- 
di ruin; overturning; downfall; extinction; suppres- 
sion. 

SUB-VERSYTVE, a. Tending to subvert; having a tendency 
to overthrow and ruin. 

SUB-VERT, v. t. (L. subrerto; Fr. Sp. subvertir.} 1. To 
overthrow from the foundation; to ruin utterly. 2. To 

rvert the mind, and turn it from the truta. 2 Tim., ii — 
YN. Overturn; overthrow; destroy; invert; reverse, 

extinguish. 

SUB-V STED, pp. Overthrown; overturned; entirely de- 
stroyed. 

SUB-VERT'ER, n. One who subverts; an overthrower. 

SUB-VERTTI-BLE, a. That may be subverted. 

SUB-VERTING, ppr. Overthrowing ; entirely destroying. 

SUB-WORK’ER, n. A subordinate worker or hoper: 

SUC-CE-DANE-OUS, a. (L. succedaneus.) Supplying tho 
piace of something else; being or employed as a subeti- 

SUC-CEDi ‘NE-UN, n. That which is used for something 
else ; a substitute.— }Varburton. 

SUC-CEED’, v. t. (Fr. succeder ; It. succedere ; Sp. suceder ; 
L. suecedo.) 1. To follow in order; to take the place 
which another has left. 2. To follow; to come after; to 


' SUC'€OR-ING, ppr. 


lowing of things in order; consecution ; series of things 
following one another, either in time or place. 2. The act 
of succeeding or coming in the place of another. 3. Line- 
age; race; an order or series of descendants. 4. The 
power or right of coming to the inheritance of ancestors. 
—Apostolical succession, in theology, is the regular and un- 
interrupted transmission of ministeria] authority, by a 
succession of bishops from the apostles to any subsequent 
period. JHook.—5. In music, the successive notes in mel- 
ody, in distinction from the successive chords of harmo- 
ny, called progression.—Succession of crops, in agriculture, 
is more generally called rotation. 

SU€-CES'SION-AL, a Noting a regular order or succes 


sion. 

SU€-CES'SION-AL-LY, adv. In a successional manner. 

SU€-CESSTVE, a. (Fr. succcssif; It. successivo.) 1. Follow- 
ing in order or uninterrupted course, as a series of per- 
sons or things, and either in time or place. 2. Inhented 
by succession ; as, a successive title; [rare.) 

SU€-CESSTVE-LY, adv. In a series or oracr, one follow: 
ing another. 

SU€-CESSTVE-NESS, n. The state of being successive. 

SU€-CESS'LESS, a. Having no success; unprosperous, 
unfortunate ; failing to accomplish what was intended. 

SU€-CESS'LESS-LY, adv. Without success.— Hammond. 

SU€-CESS'LESS-NESS, n. Unprosperous conclusion. 

=" SU€-CESS'OR, n. (L.] Ono who succeeds or follows, 
one who takes the place which another has left, and sus- 
tains the like part or character; correlative to S807. 

SU€-CID'9-OUS, a. (L. succiduus.] Ready to ; falling. 
Little used.) 

SUC-CIFER-OUS, a. (L. succus and fero.] Producing or 
Pad bn Nis 

SU€'CI-NATE, n. [L. succinum.) A salt formed by the suo 
cinic acid and a base. 

SU€'CI-NA-TED, a. Combined with the acid of amber. 

8U€-CINET', a. (L. Assets A 1. Tucked up; girded 
up; drawn up to permit the legs to be free; [rare] 2 
Compresscd into a narrow compass.—SyvN. Short; brief. 
concise ; compendious ; summary ; laconic. 

SU€-CINECT'LY, adv. Briefly; conciscly. 

SU€-CINETNESS, n. Brevity; conciseness. 

SU€-CINT€, a. Pertaining to amber; drawn from amber ; 
as, succinic acid. 

SU€'CI-NITE, n. [L. succinum.] A mineral of an amber 
color, considered as a varicty of garnet. 

SU€'CI-NOUS, a. Pertaining to amber. 

SU€'COR, v. t. (Fr. secourir; It. soccorrere; Sp. socorrer; L. 
succurro.) Literally, to run to, or run to support; hence, 
to help when in difficulty, want, or distress.—SyN. To aid; 
assist ; relieve ; deliver; cherish ; comfort. 

SU€'€OR, n. 1. Aid; help; assistance; particularly, assist- 
ance that relicves and delivers from difficulty, want, of 


distress. 2. The person or thing that brings relief 
SUC’CORED, pp. Assisted ; relieved. , 
SU€'€OR-ER, n. He who affords relief; a helpcr; a deliv 


erer. s 
Assisting ; relieving. 


SUC'COR-LESS,a. Destitute of help or rclicf. — Thomson. 
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BUC €O-RY, n. A plaut of the genus cichorium, commonly 
called chiccory or wild endive.—P. Cyc. 

SUCCO-TASIL a. In America, grecu maize and beans boil- 
ed tozother. The dish, as well as the name, is borrowed 
from the native Indians. 

SU€'€U.BA, J. (L. sub and cabo.) A pretended kind of 

Aaa BUS M dcnion.—Alir. for Mag. 

€ a C ? . 

SUCEU-LEN.CY, 5% Juiciness. 

SUECU-LENT, e. (Fr.; L. succulentus.) Full of juice; 
juicy; very cellular and juicy, as tho steins of certain 


lants. 

SUC "CU.LENT.LY. adv. Juicily. 

SU€-CUMB, v. i (L. succumbo.] 1. To yield; to submit. 
2. To yee to sink unresistingly. 

SUE-CUMBING, ppr. Yielding; submitting ; sinking. 

SU€-€U3-3A' TION, n. (L. succusso.) 1. A trot or trotting. 
—Brown. 2 A shaking; succussion. 

SU€-CUSSION (-kush'un), ». [L.succussio.] 1. The act of 
shaking; a shake.—2. In medicine, an ague ; a shaking. 
SUCH, a. [Perhaps a contraction of Sax. swelc, swylc, G. 
solch, D. zolk ; but more probably the Russ. sitze, sitzev.) 
1. Of that kind ; of the like kind. 9. The same that. 3. 
The same as what has been mentioned. 4. Referring to 
what has been specitied.—5. Such and such is used in ref- 

erence to a person or place of a certain kind. 

BUEK, c. t. [3ax. sucan, succan ; G. saugen ; D. tuigen ; 
Sw. suga; L. sugo; Fr. sucer; It. succiare, succhiare.] 1. 
To draw with the mouth; to draw out, as a liquid from a 
cask, or milk from the breast; to draw into the mouth. 
2. To draw milk from with the mouth. 3. To draw into 
the mouth; to imbibe. 4. To draw or drain. 5. To draw 
in, as a whirlpool; to absorb. 6. To inhale.— T'o suck ín, 
to draw into the mouth ; to imbibe ; to absorb.— To suck 
out, to draw out with the mouth; to empty by suction.— 
To suck up, to draw into the mouth. 

SUEK, v. £ 1. To draw by exhausting the air, as with the 
mouth, or with a tube. 2. To draw the’ breast. 3. To 
draw in; to imbibe. 

SUEK, n. L The act of drawing with the mouth.— Boyle. 
2. Milk drawn from the breast by the mouth.— 

SUC€KED (sukt), pp. Drawn with the mouth, or with an 
Instrument that exhausts the air; imbibed; absorbed. 

BUCK' ER, x. 1. He or that which draws with the mouth. 
2 The embolus or piston of a pump. 3. A pipe through 
which any thing is drawn. 4. The shoot of a plant from 
the roots or lower part of the stem. 5. A fish of the fam- 
lly cy eride, one of which is called the lump-sucker or 
lamp- which see. Also, the remora, which see. 6. A 
fresh-water fish of the carp family, and genus catostomus. 
—Storer’s Mass. Report. 7. A cant name for an inhabitant 
of Illinois, 

SUCK'ER, v. t. To strip off shoots; to deprive of suckers. 

SUCK’ET, n. A sweetmeat for the mouth.— Cleaveland. 

SU€K'NG, ppr. or a. Drawing with the mouth or with an 
instrument ; imbibing ; absorbing. 

SU€K’ING-BOTTLE, n. A bottle to be filled with milk 
for infants to suck, instead of the pap.—Locke. 

SU€K'ING-PUMP, n. See SUCTION-PUMP. 

t SUCK‘LE (suk]), n. A teat. 

SUCK'LE, v. t. To give suck to; to nurse at the breast. 

SUCK'LED, pp. Nursed at the breast. 

SU€K’LING, ppr. Nursing at the breast. 

SU€K’LING, n. 1. A young child or animal nursed at the 
breast —Ps. viii. 2. A sort of white clover.— Cyc. 

SUCTION, u. [Fry l The act of sucking or drawing into 
the mouth. 2. The act of drawing, as fluids, into a pipe. 

SU€TION-PUMP, n. The common pump, in which the 
water is raised into the barrel by atmospheric pressure. 

BU€-TO'RI-AL, a. 1. Adapted for sucking; that live by 
sucking; as, the humming-birds are suctorial birds.— 
Swainson. 2 Capable of adhering by suction; as the 
suctorial fishes.—P. Cyc. 

SU€-TGRI-AN, n. A name of cartilaginous fishes with a 
mouth adapted for suction, as the lamprey.— Brande. 

SUC-TORI-OUS, a. SuctoriaL (Rare.) 

SÜDAK, n. A fish, a species of perca.— Tooke. 

T SUDA-RY, n. (L. sudarium.] A napkin or handkerchief. 

BEU-DA'TION, n. (L. sudatio.] A sweating. 

EU'DA-TO-RY, n. (L. sudatorium.] A hot-house; a sweat- 
ing-bath.— 7ferbert. 

SÜ'DA-TO-RY, a. Sweating. 

SUDDEN, a. (Sax. soden; Fr. soudain.) 1. Happening 
without previous notice; coming unexpectedly, or with. 
out the common preparatives, 2. Hasty; violent; rash* 
precipitate ; passionate; [obs.] —8vN. Unexpected; unan- 
ticipated ; unusual! ; abrupt; unlooked-for. 

IEUDDEN, n. An unexpected occurrence ; surprise.— On 
a sudden, sooner than was expected ; without the usual 

reparatives.— Milton. 

BÜD'DEN-.LY, adv. L In an unexpected manner; unex- 
pectedly ; hastily; without preparation. 2. Without prc. 
meditation. 
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SUD'DEN-NESS, n. State of being sudden, a coming oe 
happening without previous notice. 

SU-DOR-IFIE€, a. (Fr.sudorifque.] Causing sweat- Bacon, 

SU-DOR-IFI€, x. A medicine that produces sweat.—Core. 

SÜ'DOR-OUS, a. (L. Me Ys ms of sweat.— Brown. 

SUDRA, n. [Often spelled SoodraA.) lowost of the four 
great castes among the Hindoos. 

SUDS, v. sing. Water impregnated with soap.—To be in 
the suds, to be in turmoil or difficulty ; (a familiar phrase.) 

SOE (st), v. t. (Fr. suivre.) 1. To seek justice or right from 
one by legal process; to institute process in law aguinst 
one ; to prosecute in a civi) action for the recovery of a 
real or supposed right. 2. To gain by legal process. 3. 
To clean the beak, as a hawk; (a term of falconry.)—To sue 
hd to petition for and take out ; or to apply tor and ob- 


SUE, v. £ 1. To prosecute; to make legal claim; to seck 
for in law. 2. To seek by request; to apply for; to peti- 
tion; toentreat. 3. To make interest for; to demand. 

SUED (side), pp. ° Prosecuted ; sought in law. 

dea n. One who seeks to obtain by treaty ; a suitor. - 


SU'ET, n. (W. swyv and swyved.) The fat of an animal, par- 
ticularly the harder and less fusible part about the kidneys 
and loins. 

SUET-Y, a. Consisting of suet, or resembling it. 

SUFFER, v. t. (L. suffero; Fr. souffrir; It sofferire; Sp. 
sufrir.] 1. To feel or bear what is painful, disagreeable, 
or distressing, either to the body or mind ; to undergo. 2. 
To endure; to support; to sustain ; not to sink under. 3 
To allow ; to permit; tolerate ; not to forbid or hinder 
4. To undergo; to be affected by. 5. To sustain; to be 
affected by. 

SUF'FER, v. í. To feel or undergo pain of body or mind; 
to bear what is inconvenient. 2. To undergo, as punish- 
ment 3. To be injured; to sustain loss or damage.— 


Temple. 

SUFTER-A-BLE, a. 1. That may be tolerated or permitted ; 
allowable. 2. That may be endured or borne. 

SUF FER-A-BLE-NESS, n. Tolerableness.— Scott. 

SUFFER-A-BLY, adv. Tolerably; so as to be endured. 

SUFFER-ANCE,n. 1. The bear ot pain; pain endured, 
2. A bearing with patience. 3 Allowance; negative con- 
sent by not forbidding or hindering—Syn. Endurance; 
pain; misery; inconvenience; patience; moderation ; 
toleration; permission. 

SUFFERED, pp. Borne; undergone ; permitted; allowed. 

SUFFER-ER, n. One who endures or undergoes pain, ei- 
ther of body or mind ; one who sustains inconvenience or 
loss. 2. One who permits or allows. 

SUFFER-ING, ppr. ora. Bearing; undergoing pain, incon- 
venience, or damage; permitting ; allowing. 

SUFFER-ING, n. The bearing of pain, inconvenience, or 
loss; pain endured ; distress, loss, or injury incurred. 

SUPFERING-LY, adv, With suffering or pain. 

SUF.FICE' (suf-fize), v. £ (Fr. sufire; L. suf&cio.] To be 
enough or sufficient; to be equal to the end proposed. 

SUF-FICE' (suf-fize^, v. t. 1. To satisfy; to content; to be 
equal to the wants or demands of. 2. To afford ; to sup- 


y ; (obs. 

SUE ETC ED: urna). zp. Satisfied ; adequately su pie 

SUF-FI"CIEN-CY (suf-fish'en-se), n. 1. The state of being 
adequate to the end proposed. 2. Qualification for any 
purpose. 3 Competence; adequate substance or means. 
4. Supply equal to wants; ample stock or fund. 5. 
Ability; adequate power. 6. Conceit; self-confidence. 

SUF-FI"CIENT (suf-fish'ent), a. (iL. sufíciens.] 1. Equal to 
the end proposed; not deficient 2. Qualified; compe 
tent; possessing adequate talents or accomplishments. 3. 

^Fit; able; of competent power or ability.—3yN. Enough ; 
adequate ; a alee full; satisfactory; ample. 

SUF-FIT'CIENT-LY, adv. To a sufficient degree ; enough; 
toa oeme that answers the purpose, or gives content, 

uere NG (suf-fizing), ppr. Supplying what is needed ; 
satisfying. 

t SUF-FISANCE, n. (Fr.) Sufficiency ; plenty.— Spenser. 

SUFFIX, n. Ve sufizus, sufigo.) A letter or syllable added 
or annexed to the end of a word.—Parkkurst. 

SUF-FIX’, v.t To add a letter or syllable to a word. 

SUF-FIX ED', (suf-fixt), Added to the end of a word. 

SUF-FIX‘ING, Adding to the end of a word. 

SUF-FLAMT-NATE, v. t. (L. svflamen.] 1. To retard the 
motion of a carri by prend one or nsore of ity 
wheels from revolving, as by a chain, &c. 2. To stop: to 
impede.— Barrow ; [net in ws 

SUF-FLATE;, v. t. (L. suflo.) To blow up; to inflate. 

SUF-FLA'TION, x. [L. suffatio.] The act of blowing up or 


inflating.— Coles. 

SUF'FO-CATE, v. t. (Fr. suffoquer ; It. suffogare; Sp. sufo- 
car ; L. sufoco.) 1. To choke or kill by stopping respira- 
tion. 9. To stie; to smother; to destroy; to extinguish. 


— Collier. 
SUF'FO-CATE, a. Suffocated.—Shak. 


v See Synopsis. 1, È, T, &c., long —K, E, Y, &c., short.—FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY;—MARINE, BIRD ;—NOVE, BOOK. 
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BUF'FO-€i-TED, pp. Choked ; stifled. 

SUFFO-€A-TING, ppr. or a. Choking; stifling. 

SUF'FO-€A-TING-LY, adv. So as to suffocate. 

SUF-FO-CX'TION, x. 1. The act of choking or stifling; a 
stopping of respiration; strangling. 2. The act of stitling, 
destroying, or extinguishing ;' sinothering. 

SUFFO-€a-TIVE, a. Tending or able to choke or stifle. 

SUF-FOS'SION (-fosh‘un), n. iN swffossio.] A digging un- 
der; an undermining.— Bp. Hall. 

SUFFRA-GAN, a. (Fr. sufragant ; It. sufraganeo; L. suf- 

ragans.] Assisting; as, a sufragan bishop. 
BUÜFFRA-GAN, n. A bishop, considered as an assistant to 


his metropolitan; or, rather, an assistant bishop. 
{SUFFRA-GANT, #. An assistant; a favorer; one who 
coucurs with.— Taylor. 


SUF FRA-Gi-TOR, n. [L.] Onc who assists or favors by 
his vote.— Bp. of Chester. 

SUFFRAGE, n. (L. sufragium; Fr. sufrage.) 1. A vote; 
a voice given in dcciding a controverted question, or in 
the choice of a man for an office or trust. 2. United voice 
of persons in public prayer. 3. Aid; assistance; a Latin- 
ism ; [Ps 

BUF.FRAÓ'IN-OUS8, a (L.svffrago.) Pertaining to the knee- 
joint of a beast.— Brown. 

SUF-FRU-TES'CENT,a. Moderately frutescent. 

SUF-FRÜ'TI-COSE, a. (L. sub and fruticosus.) In botany, 
undcr-shrubby, or part shrubby, intermediate between 

BUF FÜNLGAI E. wir] Jf f 

-FU’NI-GATE, v. t. (L. suffumigo.] To apply fumes or 
smoke to the of the body. ] PES 

RUT PONTO ING, ppr. Applying fumes to the parts of 
the body. 

SUF-FU-MI-Gi’TION, n. 1. Fumigation; the operation of 
smoking any thing, or of applying fumes to thc parts of the 
body. 2. A term applied to all medicines that are reccived 
in the form of fumes. 

SUF-FÜ'MIGE, n. A medical fume.—Harvey. 

SUF-FUSE’ (suf-füze^, v. t. (L. suffusus.] To oversprcad, 
as with a fluid or tincture.— Pope. 

SUF-FÜSED' (suf-fazd’), pp. Overspread, os with a fluid. 

SUF-FUSTNG (suffüzing) ppr. Overspreading, as with a 
fluid or tincture. 

BUF-FÜ'SION (suf-fü'zhun), n. [Fr.; L. suffusio.) 1. The 
act or operation of overspreadmg, as with a fluid. 9. Thc 
state of being suffused or spread over. 3. That which is 
suffused or spread over. 

SUG, n. [L. sugo.) A kind of worm.— Walton. 

BUG'AR (shyg/ar), n. (Fr. sucre; Arm. sucr ; Sp. azucar ; It. 
zucchero; G. zucker; D. suiker ; Dan. sokker, sukker ; Sw. 
socker; W. sugyr.) 1. A well-known swect crystalline 
or concrete substance, manufactured chicfly from the 
sugar-cane. It is also obtained from the sap of the sugar- 
maple and from the beet. 2. An old chemical term; as, 
the sugar of lead, so called because it has a close resem- 
blancc to sugar in appearance and tastes sweet; acetate 
of lead. 

SUG'AR (shng'ar), v. t. 1. To impregnate, season, cover, 
eprinkle, or mix with sugar. 2. To sweeten. 

SUG'AR-BAK'ER, n. Onc who makes loaf-sugar.—John- 
son's Idler. 

8UG'AR-CAN TY (shng'ar-kan'dy), n. (sugar and candy.) 

ugar clarified and concreted or crystallized. 

SUG'AR-CANE, n. (sugar and cane.| The cane or plant 
from whose juice sugar is obtained, saccharum ofici- 
farum. 


SUG’AR-HOUSE, n. A building in which sugar is refined. 


t SUF'FRA-GATE, v. t. (L. suffragor.]) To vote with. 
LL. 
ter. 


SÜG'AR-KET'TLE, n. A kettle used in boiling down the |. 


sep or juice from which sugar is made. 

SUG'AR-LOAF, n. A conical mass of refined sugar. 

SUG'AR-MA'PLE, 2n. A species of maple, the acer sac- 

SUG'AR-TREE, $ charinum, from whose sap sugar is 
made by boiling. 

SUG'AR-MILL, n. A machine for pressing out the juice of 
the sugar-cane. 

SUG'AR-MITE, n. An active, wingless insect, of a shining, 
uay hue, lepisma saccharina, found in old closets, boxes, 


c. 

SUG'AR-PLUM, 2. [sugar and plum.) A spccies of sweet- 
meat, in small balls. 

SUG'ARED (shyg'ard), pp. or a. Swcetencd. 

SUG’AR-LESS (shpgar-les), a. Free from sugar. 

SUG'AR-Y (shyg/ar-), a. 1. Tinctured or swcetencd with 
sugar; swcct; tasting like sugar. 2. Fond of sugar, or of 
dii Em 3. Containing sugar.—Ash. 4. Like sugar. 
— 48 

SU-GES'CENT, a. (L. sugens.] Rela to sucking.— Paley. 

* SUG-GEST', v. A [L. iyi vies Pide It. suggerire; 
Fr. suggerer.] 1. To intimate or mention in the first in- 
stance. 2. To offer to the mind or thoughts. 3. To se- 
duce ; to draw to ill by insinuation i [5s] 4. To inform 
secretly; [obs.] —SvN. To hint; allude; refer to; glancc 
at; insinuate. 
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*SUG-GESTED, pp. Hinted; intimated. 

* SUG-ÓEST'EN, n. One who suggests. 

sS s ug Hinting ; intímating. 

* SUG-GESTION (eug-jcet'yun), n. (Fr.; from suggest) L 
A hint; a first intimation, proposal, or mention. 2 Pres- 
entation of an idea to the mind. 3. Insinuation ; secret 
notification or incitement —4, In law, information without 


oath. 

*SUG-GESTYVE, a. Containing a hint or intimation 

1 SUG'GIL, v. t. (L. suggillo.} To defame.— Parker. 

t SUG'GIL-ATE, v. t. [L. suggillo.] To beat livid or black 
and blue. 

t SUG.GIL-ATION, n. A livid or black and blue mux; a 
blow; a bruise. 

S80-I-CFDAL, a. Partaking of the crime of suicide. 

80-I-CPDAL-LY, adv. Ina suicidal manner. 

SUT-CIDE, n. |Fr. ; L. suicidivm) 1. Self-murder ; the act 
of designedly destroying one's own life. 2. One guilty of 
self-murder ; a felo de se. 

&Ü'I-CI-DISM, n. State of self-murdering. 

t SUT-CISM, for suicide. 

SUI GEN ER IS (L.] Of its own or peculiar kind ; sin- 


gular. 

t SÜIL-LAÓE, n. (Fr. souillage] Drain of filth.— Wotton 

SU'ING, ppr. of sue. Prosecuting. 

t SUING, n. (Fr. suer; L. sudo.} The process of soaking 
through any thing.— Bacon. 

SOIT (süte), n. (Norm. suit or suyt; Fr. suit.) 1. Consecu- 
tion ; succession; series; regular order; [obs] 2. A set; 
a number of things used together, and in a degree neces- 
sary to be united, in order to answer the purpose. 3. A 
ect of the same kind or stamp. 4. Retinuc; a company 
or number of attendants or followers; attendnnce ; train: 
as, a nobleman and his sxit. [This is sometimes pro- 
nounced as a French word, sweet.) 5. A petition ; prayer; 
request; a seeking for somcthing by petition or applica- 
tion. 6. Solicitation of a woman in marriage ; courtship 
—T. In law, an action or process for the recovery of a 
right or claim; legal app cation to a court for justice; 
prosecution of right ore any tribunal 8, Pursuit; 
prosecution ; chasc. 

SUIT, v. t. To fit; to adapt; to make proper. 2. To be 
come; to be fitted to. 3 To dress; to clothe. 4. T 

lcase ; to make content. 

SUIT, v. i. To be suitable; to have correspondinz qualities 
—Syn. To agree; accord; comport; tally; correspond; 
match ; answer. 

SUIT'A-BLE, a. 1. Having correspondent qualities accord. 
ing with; agrecable to. 2 Adequate.—Syn. Proper; fit 
ting; becoming; accordant; competent.; correspondent. 

SOIT’A-BLE-NESS, n. A state of being adapted or accom- 
modatcd.—Syn. Fitness; propriety; agreeableness; cor. 
reepondcnce ; congruity ; compatibility ; consistency ; con- 


sonance. 

SCITA-BLY, adv. Rr eably; with propriety. 

* SUYTE (swect), n. [ rd etinue, Se SUTT, No. 4. 

SOITED, pp. Fitted; adapted; pleased. 

SUITING, ppr. Fitting; according with; becoming. 

SUITOR, n. One who sues or prosecutes a demand of right 
in law, as a plaintiff, pctitioner, or appellant. 2. One who 
attends a court, whether plaintiff, defendant, petitioner, 
appellant, witness, juror, ec the like. 3. A petitioncr; an 
applicant. 4. One who solicits a womaz in marriage; a 
wooer; a lover. 

SCITRESS, n. A female supplicant.—Rowe. 

SUL'OEATE, 2a. (L. sulcus, a furrow.) In natural history, 

SUL’€4-TED, § marked by longitudinal channels; fur- 
rowed ; grooved.—sfartyn, 

t SULK, v. t. (Sax. solcen.) To be sluggishly discontented ; 
to be silently sullen; to be morose or obstinatc. 

SULKT-LY, adv. In the sulks ; morosely.—Jron Chest. 

SULK'T-NESS, n. Sullenness; sourness; moroseness, 

SULKS, n. pl. To be in the sulks is to be sulky, or discon- 
tented and'sullen. 

SULKY, a. (Sax. solcen.] 
nate; morose.— As. Res. 

SULKY, n. A two-wheeled carriage for a single person. 

t SULL, n. (Sax. sulà.] A plow.—Ainsworth. 

SUL'LAGE, n. A drain of filth, or filth collected from the 
street or highway.—Cyc. Sce SOLLIAGE. 

SUL'LEN, a. 1. Gloomily angry and silent; cross; sour; 
affected with ill humor; morose; splenctic. 2 Mischiev 
ous; malignant. 3. Obstinate ; intractable. 4. Gloomy, 
dark; dismal. 5. Hcavy ; dull; sorrowful. 

1SUL'LEN, v. t. To make sullen:—Fellows. 

SUL'LEN-LY, adv. Gloomily; malignantly ; intractably 
with moroseness.— Dryden. 

SUL'LEN-NESS, n. IN nature with eilence.—Srx. Moroec- 
ness; gloominess; malignity ; intractableness ; intractabil- 
ity; sulkiness. 

T SUL'LENS, n. pl. A morose tem 

t SUL'LI-AGE, n. [Fr. souíllage.) 

SUL'LLED (suid), pp. Soiled ; 


Sullen ; sour; heavy; obsti- 


r: gloominess. 
oulness; filth. — 
tarnished ; etained. 
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SULLY, r. t. |Fr. souiller.) 1. To soil; to dirt; to spot; to 
tarnish. 2 To tarnish; to darken. 3. To stain; to tarnish. 

&RUL'LY, r.i To be soiled or tarnished — Bacon. 

SUL‘LY, ». Soil; tarnish ; spot.— Spectator. 

SUL'LY-ING, ppr. Soiling; tarnishing; staining. 

SUL'PHATE, a. [from sxlphur.] A salt tel by sulphu- 
ric acid in combination with any base. 

SUL'PHITE, n. Asalt formed by a combination of sulphur- 
ous acid with a base. 

SUL-PHO-Cf-ANTE ACID, n. A compound of sulphur, 
carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen. 

SUL-PHO-NAPH-THAL€ ACTD, n. A compound of sul- 

huric acid and naphthalinc. 

SUL'PHO-3ALT,?*. A double sulphuret, or a salt con- 

SULPHO-SEL, $ taining sulphur in both the acid and the 
base.— Dana. 

SUL-PHO.VIN'[O ACID, n. An acid formed the ac- 
tion of sulphuric acid upon alcohol; cenothionic acid.— 
Brande. 

SUL'PHUR, n. (L.; Fr. soufre; It. zolfo ; D.solfer.] A sim- 
ple mineral subetance, of a ycllow color, brittle, insoluble 

water, but fusible by beat; also called brimstone. Sul- 
phur burns with a pele blue flame, attended with suffo- 
cating fumes. 

SUL'PHUR-WORT (-wurt), n. An umbelliferous herb, 
hog’s fennel, ofthe genus peucedanum. 

SUL'PHU-RATE, a. [L. sulphuratus.) Belonging to sul- 

hur; of the color of sulphur.— More. [Little used.) 

t SUL'PHU-RATE, e.t. To combine with sulphur. 

1 SUL'PHU-RA-TED, pp. or a. Combined with sulphur. 

tSULT BURSTING, ppr. Combining or impregnating with 
sulphur. 

SUL-PHU-RA'TION, n. The subjecting of a thing to the ac- 
tion of sulphur, especially of sulphurous gas.— Ure. 

SULPHU-RET, n. A combination of sulphur with a base. 

SUL-PHÜ'RE-OUS, a. Consisting of sulphur; having the 
qualities of sulphur or brimstone ; impregnated with sul- 


hur. 

SÜL-PHURE-OUS-LY, adv. Ina sulphureous manner. 

SUL-PHORE-OUS-NESS, n. The state of being sulphu- 
reous. 

BUL'PHU.RET-ED, a Applied to bodies having sulphur in 
combination.— Sulphureted hydrogen is a colorless gas, with 
the fetid odor of rotten eggs, composed of one equivalent 
of sulphur and one of hydrogen ; also called hydrosulphu- 
ric acid. 

BUL-PHC'RIO, a. Pertaining to sulphur; more strictly, des- 
ignating an acid formed by one equivalent of sulphur com- 
bined with three of cay en. ulphuric ether, common 
ether, [see ETHER] popularly called oil of vitriol 

SUL’PHUR-OUS, a Like sulphur; containing sulphur ; 
also, desar an acid formed by one equivalent of sul- 

hur combined with two of oxygen. 
L'PHUR-Y, a. Partaking of sulphur; having the quali- 
ties of sulphur. 

SULTAN, a. (qu. Ch., Syr., Heb. pz, to rule) An appel 
lation given to the emperor of the Turks. The title is 
sometimes given to othez Mohammedan sovereigns. 

SUL’TAN-FLOW-ER, a. A plant, a species of centaurea. 

SUL-TANA, n. The queen of a sultan; the empresa of 

SULTAN-ESS, $ the Turks.—Cleaveland. 

SULTAN-RY, n. An eastern empire; the dominions of a 
sultan.—Bacon. 

EUL‘TAN-SHIP, w. The office or state of a sultan. 

SUL'TRI-NESS, a. The state of being sultry. 

SULTRY, a. [G. achwül; Sax. swolath, swole.) 1. Very hot, 
burning, and oppressive. 2. Very hot and moist, or hot, 
close, stagnant, and unelastic. 


EUM, a. (Fr. somme; G. summe; D. som; Dan. sum; Sw. 


L.summa.) 1. The aggregate of two or more numbers, 
magnitudes, quantities, or particulars ; the &mount or 
whole of any number of individuals or particulars added. 
2 A quantity of money or currency; any amount, indef- 


fnitely. 3. Compendium; abridgment; the-amount ; the 
substance. 4. Height; completion. 
BUM, e. t. 1. To add particulars into one whole; to bring 


two or more particular numbers into one number. 2. To 
bring into a small compass or in a few words.—3. In fal 
conry, to have feathers full grown; [unusual ]—Svs. To 
cast up; collect; comprise ; condense ; comprehend ; 
compute. 
EUMAE  l(shü'mak), n. (Fr.sumach ; G. sumach; D., Arm., 
SÜ'MACH § and Pers. sumak.) 1. A plant or shrub of the 
nus rhus, of many specica, some of which are much used 
or the p es of dyeing and tanning, 2. The powdered 
leaves, peduncles, and young branches of certain species 
of the sumac plant, uscd In tanning and dycing.— Ure. 
SUM'LESS, a> Not to be computed; of which the amount 
can not be ascertained.— Pope. 
BUM'MA-RI-LY, ado. 1. In a summary manner; briefly ; 
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compass, or into few werds —Syn. Short ; brief ; concise, 
compendious ; succinct. 

SUM'MA-RY, n. An abridged account; an abstract, abridg 
ment, or compendium, containing thc sum or substance of 
n fuller account. 

SUM-MA'TION, x. L The act of forming a sum or total 
amount. 2. An ag ato. 

SUMMED, pp. Collected into a total amount 

SUM'MER, n. One who casts up an account.- -Sherwood. 

SUM™MER, n. (Sax. sumer, sumor ; G., Dan. semmer ; D. zo- 
mer; Sw. sommar.) With us, the season of the year com 
prehended in the months June, July, and August, during 
which time the sun, being north of the equator, shines 
morc directly upon this part of the earth, which, together 
with the increased length of the days, renders this the 
Bone period of the year. Sometimes used as an adjec 

ve. 
SUM'MER, v. i. To pass the summer or warm season. 
BUR Miss t.t. To keep or carry through the summer. - 


SUMMER, n. (Fr. sommier.) 1. A large stone the first that 
is laid over columns and piiasters, beginning to make a 
cross vault. 2 A large timber supported on two strong 
piers or posts, serving as a lintel to a door or window, &c. 
—Brande. 3. A large timber or beam laid as a central 
floor-timber, inserted into the girders, and receiving the 
ends of the joists and supporting them. 

SUM’MER, n. Indian summer, in the United States, a period 
of warm weather, late in autumn, when, it is said, the In- 
dians hunt to supply themselves with the flesh of wild an- 
imals for provisions in the winter. 

SUM'MER-€OLT, n. The undulating state of the air near 
the surface of the ground when heated. 

SUNM'MER-CY'P S, n. An annual plant of the genus 
kochia.— Loudon. 

SUM'MER-FAL'LOW, n. A fallow made during the warm 
months to kill weeds. — Gardner. 

SUM'MER-FAL/LOW, v.. To plow and work repeatedly in 
summer, to prepare for wheat or other crop. 

SUM'MER-HOUSE, 2. 1. A house or apartment in a gar 
den to be used in summer.—Pope.— Watts. 2. A house for 
summer's residence. 

SUM'MER-WHÉEAT, n. Spring wheat. 

SUM'MER-SET, n. (corruption of Fr. soubresaut.) Aleap in 
which the heels are thrown over the head, and the person 
lights on his feet. 

SUMMING, ppr. of sum. Adding together. 

SUM'MIST, n. One who forms an sonomgeat [Rare.| 

SUMMIT, ^. (L. summitas, from summus.) 1. The top; the 
highest point. 2. The highest point or degree; utmcet el- 
evation.—3. In conchology, the most elevated of the shell 
in which the hinge is placed. Humble. —Summit level, the 
highest level of a canal or rail-road in surmounting an as- 
cent. 

SUM'MIT-LESS, e. Having no summit.—H. Taylor. 

t SUM'MIT-Y, n. 1. The height or top of any thing.— Swift. 
2. The utmost degree ; perfection.— Halliwell. 

SUMMON, v. t. (L. submoneo; Fr. sommer.) 1. To call by 
authority to appear at a place specified, or to attend in per- 
son to some public duty, or both. 2. To give notice to a 
person to appear in court and defend. 3. To callor com- 
mand. 4. To excite into action or exertion: with wp.— 
Syn. To cite; notify; convene ; convoke ; excite ; invite; 


bid. 
SUMMONED, pp. Admonished or warned by authority to 
appear or attend to something; called or cited by au- 


ority. 

SUMMON.ER, *. One who summons or cites by authority. 

SUM'MON-ING, ppr. Citing by authority. 

SUMMONS, n. with a plural termination, but used in the 
singular number; as, a summons is prepared. (L. submo- 
neas.) 1. A call by authority or the command of a supe- 
rior to appear at a place named, or to attend to some pub- 
lic duty.—2. In lax, a warning or citation to appear in 
court ; a writ to notify a party to appear in court on a day 
mentioned therein, to answer a complaint specified in the 


writ. 

SUM'MUM rdi o IE) The chief good. 

SU-MOOM', n. A pestilential wind of Persia, See StMOOX. 

SUMP, n. 1. In metallurgy, a round n of stone, lined with 
clay, for receiving the metal on its first fusion. 2. A pond 
of water reserved for salt-works. 3. A marsh; aswamp, 
a bog. Brockett.—4. In mining, R pit sunk below the lev- 
els of the mine to circulate air, &c.—Halliwell. 

SUMPH, n. A dunce.—John Wilson.  [Scottish.) 

SUMP'TER, n. [Fr. sommier ; It. somaro.) A horse that 
carries clothes or furniture ; a ais nons onem 

tSUMPTION, n. [L. sumo, sumptus.) taking. 

SUMPTW-A-RY, a. (L. sumptuarius; Fr. somptuaire) Re- 
lating to expense.—Sumptuary laws are such as limit the 


concisely; in a narrow coupes or in few words. 2 Inj expenses of citizens in apparel, food, &c. 


a short way or method.—Aylife. 
8UM'MA-RY, a. (Fr. sommaire. 


t SUMPT-U.OST.TY, n. Expensiveness; costliness. 


Reduced into a narrow! SUMPTV-OUS, a. [L. sumptuosus ; It. suntuoso.) Charac 
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terized by expense or magnificence.—Syn. Costly; ex- 
nsive; splendid ; magnificent; lordly; princely. 

SUMPT'U-OUS-LY, adv. Expensively ; splendidly.—Swift. 

SUMPTV-OUS-NESS, n. 1. Costliness ; expensiveness.— 
Boyle. 2 Splendor; magnificence. 

GUN, ^. (Sax. sunna, Goth. sunno; G. sonne; D. zon.) 1. 
The splendid orb or pied which, being in or near the 
center of our system of worlds, gives light and heat to all 
the planets.—2. In ular usage, a sunny place ; a place 
where the beams of the sun fall. 3. Any thing eminently 
splendid or luminous ; that which is the chief source of 
light or honor.—4. In Scripture, Christ is called the Sun of 
rightcousncss, as the source of light, animation, and com- 
fort to his disciples. 5. The luminary or orb which con- 
stitutes the center of any system of worlds.—Under the 
sun, in the world; on carth; [a proverbial expression.) 

SUN, v.t. To exposc to the sun's rays; to warm or dry in 
the light of the sun; to insolate.—. 

SUN'-BEAT, a. (sun and beat.) Struck by the sun's rays; 
shone brightly on.— Dryden. 

SUN'-BRIGHT (-brite), a. (sun and bright] Bright as the 
sun ; like the sun in brightness — Milton. 

SUN'-BURN, v. & To olor or scorch by the sun.— 


Gavden. 

SUN-BURNED,a. 1. Discolored by the heat or rays of the 
sun; tanned; darkened in hue. — Dryden. 2. Scorched 
by the sun’s rays. 

SUN’-BURN-ING, n. The burning or tan occasioned by the 
rays of the sun on the skin. — Boyle. 

SUN-€LAD, a. Clad in radiance or brightness. 

SUN'-DEW (-dà) n. A plant of the genus drosera.— Lee. 

SUN'-DI-AL, n. An instrument to show the time of day, 
by means of the shadow of a style on a plate. 

SUN'-DOG, n. A luminous spot occasionally seen a few 
degrees from the sun, acppoeed to be formed by the inter- 
section of two or more haloes.— Olmsted. 

SUN’-DRIED, a. (sun and dry.) Dried in the rays of the 


sun. 

SUN’-GILT, a. Gilded by the rays of the sun.—Johnson. 

SUN'-LTKE, a. (sun and like.)  Resembling the sun. 

SUN'-PLANT, n. A plant cultivated in Java and Sumatra, 
from whose fibres are made small ropes and twine. 

SUN'-PROOF, a. Impervious to the rays of the sun. 

SUN'-SE€ORCH ED (-skorcht), a. Scorched by the sun. 

SUN’-STROKE, n. A stroke of the sun or his heat. 

SUN'BEAN, n. [sun and beam.) A ray of the sun. 

SUN'DART, n. A ray ofthe sun.—Hemans. 

SUNDAY, n. (Sax. sunna-deg ; G. sonntag ; D. zondag ; 
Dan. söndag ; Sw. sondag ; so called because this day was 
anciently dedicated to thc sun, or to its worship.) The 
Christian Sabbath, or Lord's day; the first day of the week. 

BUNDAN a. Belonging to the Lord's day, or Christian 

Rt 

SUNDAY-S€HOOL, n. A school for the religious instruc- 
tion of childrcn and youth on the Lord's day. 

SUNDER, v. t. [Sax. sundrian, syndrian ; G. sondern ; Dan. 
sönder ; Sw. sondra.] 1. To part; to separate; to divide; 
to disunite in almost any manner, either by rending, cut- 
ting or breaking. 2. To expose to the sun; ( provincial 
in England.) 

SUNDER, n. In sunder, in two.— Ps. xlvi. 

SUN'DERED, pp.ora. Separated; divided; parted. 

SUN'DER-ING, ppr. Parting; separating. 

SUNDOWN, n. Sunset— W. Irving. (A word often used 
in the United States.) 

SUNDRY, a. (Sax. sunder.) More than one or two. Dry- 
den.—SYN. Several; divers; different; various; many. 

SUN'FISH, n. [sun and fish.) 1. A large, soft-finned sea-fish, 


of the order plectognathi, supposed to be so named from | 


its circular form and shining surface.—2. In the United 
States, a emall fresh-water fish of the perch family; also 
eed pond-perch. 3. A name givcn by some to the basking 
shark. 

SUN'FLOW-ER, n. [sun and flower.) A plant of the genus 
helianthus; so called from its habit of turning to the sun. 

SUNG, pret. and pp. of sing.— Pope. 

SUNK, pret. and pp. of sink.— Prior. 

SUNK'EN, a. Sunk; lying on the bottom of a river or oth- 
er water. 

SUN'LESS, a. Destitute of the sun or its rays; shaded. 

BUN'LIGHT (ite), n. The light of the sun.—Milton. 

SUN'LIT, a. Lighted by the sun.— Todd. 

BUNNED (sund), pp. Exposed to thc sun's rays. 

SUN-NY'AH, n. A name ofthe sect of Sunnites, which see. 

BUN'NING, ppr. Exposing to the sun's rays; warming in 
the light of the sun. 

SUN'NITES, n. pl. The orthodox Mohammedans who re- 
ceive the Sunna (a collcction of traditions) as of equal 
importance with the Koran.—Encyc. Am. 

BUN'NY, a. 1. Like the sun; bright. 2. Procceding from 
the sun.—Spenscr. 3. Exposed to the rays of the sun; 
warmed by the direct raya of the sun. 4. Colored by the 
sun. 
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SUN'RISE, in. (sun and rise] 1. The fret appearance 

SUN'RIS-ING, $ of the sun “wa the horizon in hc morn: 
ing; or the time of such appenrance. 2. The east. 

SUN'SET, Yn. [sun and sct.) The descent of the sun 

SUN'SET-TING, § below the horizon; or the time when 
the sun sets; cvening. 

SUN'SHINE, n. [sun and shine.) 1. The light of the sun, 
or the place where it shines; thc direct ruys of the eun, 
or the place where they foll 2. A place warmed and il- 
luminated ; warmth; illumination. 

SUN'SHINE, 2a. 1. Bright with the rays of thc sun; clear, 

SUN'SHIN.Y, § warm, or plcasant 2. Bright like the 


sun. 

SU'O JO’RE. [L.] In one's own right. 

SU'O MARTE. [L.] Dy one's own strength or exertion 

SUP, v. t. (Sax. supan ; D. zuipen; Fr. souper.) To take 
into the mouth with the lips, as a liquid; to or drink 
by a little at a time; to sip. 

SUP, v. i. To eat the evening meal.— Tobit. 

1 SUP, v. t. To treat with suppcr.—Shak. 

SUP, n. A small mouthful, as of liquor or broth; a little 
taken with the lips; a sip. 

SUPER, a Latin preposition, Gr. uxcp, signifies abore, over, 
excess, It is much used in composition. 

SÜ'PER-A-BLE, a. [L.superabilis] That may be overcome 
or conquered. 

SÜ'PER-A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being conquerable 
or surmountable. 

SÜ'PER-A.BLY, adv. So as may be overcome. 

SU-PER-A-BOUND,, v. i. [super and abound.) To be very 
abundant or exubcrant; to be more than sufficicnt. 

SU-PER-A-DOUND'ING, ppr. or a. Abounding beyond want 
or necessity ; abundant to excess or a great degree. 

SU-PER-A-BUND'ANCE, n. More than enough ; excessive 
abundance.— JVoodward. 

SU-PER-A-BUND'ANT, a. Abounding to excess; being 
more than is sufficient. — Swift. 

SU-PER-A-BUND'ANT-LY, adv. More than sufficiently. 

SU-PER-A-CID'U-Li-TED, a. Acidulated to excess. 

SU-PER-ADD', v. t. (super and add.) 1. To add over and 
above; to add to what has been added. 2. To add or an- 
nex something extrinsic. 

SU-PER-ADD'ED, pp. Added over and above. 

SU-PER-ADD/ING, ppr. Adding over and above. 

SU-PER-AD-DI'TION (-ad-dish’un). n. 1. The act of add- 
ing to something. 2. That which is addcd. 

SU-PER-AD-VENI-ENT, a. [L. superadveniens.) 1. Com- 
ing upon; coming to the increase or assistance of some- 
thing.—Afore. 2. Coming unexpectedly ; (little used.) 

SU-PER-AN-GELT1€, a. Superior in nature to the angels. 

SU-PER-AN'NU-ATE, v. t. ve super and annus, a year.) To 
impair or digna T by old age and infirmity. 

t SU-PER-AN'NU-ATE, v. i. To last beyond the year. 

SU-PER-ANNU-4-TED, pp. or a. 1. Impaired by old age 
9. Having passed the regular time of service. 

SU-PER-AN-NU-A'TION, n. The state of being too old fo: 
office or business, or of being disqualified by old age. 

SU-PERB', a. (Fr. superbe; L. superbus.) Characterized by 

deur, magnificence, pomp, splendor, or richness. 

SYN. Grand ; magnificent ; elegant ; showy; pompous, 
rich; splendid ; august; stately. 

SU-PERB-LIL-Y, n. A flower. 

SU-PERBLY, adv. 
richly; elegantly. 

SU-PER-C€XR'GO, n. An officer or person in a merchant's 
ship, whose business is to manage the sales and superin- 
tend all the commercial concerns of the voyage. 

SU-PER-CE-LES'TIAL (-lest'yal), a. [super and celestial, 
Situatcd above the firmament or great vault of heaven. 

SU POR ORARGE, v.t. In heraldry, to place one bearing on 
another. 

SU-PER-CHXRÓED', pp. Borne upon another. 

SU-PER-CHARG'ING, ppr. Placing one bearing on another. 

SU-PER-CHER'Y,n. [An old word of French original.] Do- 
ceit; cheating. 

SU-PER-CIL1A-RY, a. (L. super and cilium.) Situated or 
being above the eyebrow.—As. Res. 

SU-PER-CILT-OUS, a. [L. superciliosus.) 1. Lofty with 
prior: haughty ; dictatorial; overbearing. 92. Manifesting 

ughtiness, or procecding from it ; overbearing. 

SU-PER-CILT-OUS-LY, adv. Haughtily; dogmatically; with 
an air of contempt.— Clarendon. 

SU-PER-CIL1-OUS-NESS, n. Haughtiness; an overbearing 
temper or manner. 

8U-PER-CON-CEPTION, n. [super and conception.) A con. 
ception after a former conception.—Brown. 

t SU-PER-€ON'SE-QUENCE, n. Remote consequence. 

SU.PER-CRES'CENCE, n. [L. super and crescens.) That 
which grows upon another growing thing.— Bron. 

ELEME a. Growing on some other growing 
t ORR son. 

SU-PER-DOMTN-ANT, n. In music, the sixth of the key, in 
the descending scale. 


In a magnificent or splendid manner , 
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SU-PER-EMENENCE, On. (L. super and emineo.) Emi- 

SU.PER-EM I-NEN-CY, § nence superior to what is com- 
mon: distinguished eminence. 

SU-PER-EMI-NENT, a. Eminent in a superior degree; sur- 

assinz others in excellence. 

SU.PER-EMT-NENT-LY, adv. In a superior degree of ex- 
ccllence; with unusual distinction. 

SU-PER-ER'O-GANT, a. Supererogatory, which sce. 

SU-PER-ER'O-GATE, v. i. [L. super and erogatio, erogo.) To 
do more tban duty requires.—Glanville.  (Rare.] 

&U-PER-ER-O-GA‘TION, n. Performance of more than 
duty requires.— Jorks of supercrogation, in the Roman 
Catholic Church, those good deeds supposed to have been 
perforined by saints, over and above what is required for 
their own salvation.—/iook. 

Š 15 aaa ek a. Supererogatory.— Stafford. 

are. " 

* SU-PER-E-ROG'A.TO-RY, a. Performed to an extent not 
enjoined or not required by duty.—Howell. 

SU-PER-ES-SENTIAL, n. [ewper and essential] Essential 
above others, or above the constitution of a thing. 

SU-PER-EX-ALT, v. t. To exalt to a superior degree. 

SU-PER-EX-ALT-A‘TION, n. [super aud exaltation.) Eleva- 
tion above the common degree.—Holiday. 

RU-PER-EX-AL'T'ED, pp. Exalted to a superior degree. 

SU-PER-EX-ALTING, ppr. Exalting to a superior degree. 

SU-PER-EX'CEL-LENCE, n. Superior excellence. 

SUFER EX CELLENT, a. Excelent in an uncommon de- 

; very excellent.— Decay of Piety. 

SÜPER-EX CRESCENGE, n. Something superfluously 

wing.— Wiseman. 

SU-PER-FE-CUND'I-TY, n. Spe sbundant fecundity or 
multiplication of the species.— Paley. 

SU-PER-FE TATE, v. i. (L. super and fætus.) To conceive 
after a prior conception.—Grew. 

SU-PER-FE-TA'TION, n. A second conception after a prior 
one, and before the birth of the first, by which two fetuses 
are growing at once in the same womb. 

BÜ'PER-FETE, v. £ : To superfetate.—Howell. [Rare.) 

SOPER-FETE. v.t. To conceive after a former conception. 
—Howell. [Little used.) 

S0PER-FICE, n. superncies surface. (Little used.] 

SU-PER-FY'CIAL (-fish'al), a. (It. superficiale; Sp. superf- 
cial; Fr. superficie.) 1. Being on the surface ; not pene- 
trating the substance of a thing. 2. Pertaining to the sur- 
face or exterior part; as, superficial measuro or contents. 
3. Shallow; flimsy; contrived to cover something; as, 
“this superficial tale."— Shak, 4. Shallow; not deep or 
profound ; reaching or comprehending only what is obvi- 
ous or apparent. 

SU-PER-FI"CI-AL'I-TY (-fish-e-al’e-te), n. The quality of be- 
ing superficial— Brown. [Not much used.] 

SU-PER-FI’CIAL-LY (-fish‘al-le), adv. 1. On the surface 
only. 2. On the surface or exterior part only; without 
penetrating the substance or essence. 3. Without going 
deep or nd things to the bottom ; slightly. 

BU.PER-FI"CIAL-NESS, n. 1. Shallowness; position on 
the surface. 2. Slight knowledge; shallowness of obser- 
vation or learning ; show without substance. 

SU.PER-FI"CIES (-fish'éz), n. [L. from super and facies.) 
The surface; the exterior pn of a thing.—A superficies 
consists of length and breadth. 

* SÜPER-FINE, a. [super and fine.) Very fine or most fine; 
eurpassing others in fineness. 

8U-PER'FLU-ENCE, n. [L. super and fluo.) Superfluity ; 
more than is necessary.— Hammond. [Little used.) 

&U-PER-FLO1-TANCE, n. [L. super and fluito.) The act of 
floating above or on the surfacc.—Brown. [Little used.) 

BU-PER-FLU'-TANT, a. Floating above or on the surface. 
—Brown. [Little er 

SU-PER-FLOI-TY, n. (Fr. superfluité; It. superfluita; L. 
swperfluitas.| 1. A greater quantity than is wanted. 2. 
Something that is beyond what is wanted ; something ren- 
dered peneem by its abundance.—SyN. Superabund- 
ance; excess; redundancy. 

SU.PER'FLU-OUS, a. [L. superfuus.] 1. More than is 
wanted; rendered nnnecessary by superabundance. 2 
More than sufficient; as, a composition abounding with 
superfluous words.—Syn. Unnecessary; useless; exuber- 
ant; redundant; needless. 

SU-PER'FLU-OUS-LY, adv. 

ond what is necessary. 
£U-PER'FLU-OUS-NESS, n. The state of being superflu- 
ous, or beyond what is wanted. 

SÜPER-FLUX, n. [L. super ond fluzus.] That which is 
more than is wanted.—Siak. {Litle used.) 

t BU-PER-FO-LI-A"TION, n. Excess of foliation. 

BU-PER-HU'MAN, a. (npe and human.) Above or beyond 
what is human ; divine. 

BU-PER-IM-PEND'NG, ppr. 
from abovc. 


With excess; in a degree be- 


Hanging over; threatening 
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SU-PER-IM-P6SE D’ (-im-pézd), pp. ora. Laid or imposed 
on somethin "—Hunboltn is d 

SU-PER-IM-POS1NG, ppr. Laying on something else. 

SU-PER-IM-PO-8I TION (-zish’un), n. The act of laying, 
or the state of being placed on something else.— Kirwan. 

SU-PER-IM-PREG-NA‘TION, ». The act of impregnating 
upon a prior impregnation ; impregnation when previous 
ly impregnated. 

SU-PER-IN-€UM BENT, a. Lying on something else. 

SU-PER-IN-DOCE, v. t. [super and induce] To bring in or 
upon as an addition to something. 

SU-PER-IN-DUCED’ (su-per-in-düst), pp. or a. Induced or 
brought upon something. 

SU-PER-IN-DÜC'ING, Inducing on something else. 

SU-PER-IN-DU€ TION, n. The act of superinducing. 

SU-PER-IN-FÜSE', v. t. To infuse over. 

SU-PER-IN-JE€'TION, n. [super and injection.) n injec- 
tion succeeding another.— Dict. 

SU-PER-IN-SPECT', v. & To oversec ; to superim.end. 

SU-PER-IN-STI-TÜ TION, n. One institution upon another, 
as if A be instituted ond adinitted to a benefice upon a 
title, and B be instituted and admitted by the presentation 
of another.— Bailey. 

SU-PER-IN-TEL-LE€TW-AL, a. Being above intellect. 

SU-PER-IN-TEND,, v. t. (super and intend.) To have or 
exercise the charge and oversight of; to have the care of 
with the power of direction ; to take care of with authority. 
—SxN. Tooversee; overlook; supervise; overrule; guide; 
regulate; control. 

SU-PER-IN-TEND'ED, pp. Overseen; taken care of. 

SU-PER-IN-TEND'ENCE, ?n. The act of superintending 

SU-PER-IN-TEND'EN-CY, $ for the purpose of direction, 
and with authority to direct.—Syn. Inspection; oversight; 
care; direction; control; guidance. 

SU-PER-IN-.TEND'ENT, n. 1. One who has the oversight 
and charge of something, with the power of direction, 
2. An ecclesiastical superior in some Protestant churches. 
—Syn. Inspector; overseer; Manager; director; curator. 

SU-PER-IN-TEND’ENT, a. Overlooking others with au- 
thority.— Stillingfleet. 

SU-PER-IN-TEND’ER, n. A superintendent.— Whewell. 

SU-PER-IN-TEND‘ING, ppr. or a. Overseeing, with the au- 
thority to direct what shall be done. 

BU-PE'RI-OR, a. [L., Sp.; Fr. superieur; It. superiore] 1 
Higher; upper; more elevated in place. 2. Higher in 
rank or office; more exalted in dignity. 3. Higher or 
greater in excellence; surpassing others in the greatness, 
goodness, or value of any quality. 4. Being beyond the 
power or influence of; too great or firm to be subdued 
or affected by.—5. In bota"y. a superior flower has the re» 
ceptacle of the flower above the germ. 

SU-P£R1-OR, n. 1. One who is more advanced in age. 
2. One who is more elevated in rank or office. 3. One 
who surpasses others in dignity, excellence, or qualities 
of any kind. 4. The chief of a monastery, convent, or 


abbey. 

SU-PE-RI-OR'I-TY, n. The quality of being more advanced, 
or higher, greater, or more excellent than another in any 
respect. — Syn, Pre-eminence ; excellence ; predominan. 
S peu ascendency ; odds; advantage. 

t SU-PER-LA'TION, ^. [L. superlatio.] Exaltation of any 
thing beyond truth or propriety.— Ben Jonson. 

SU-PER'LA-TIVE, a. [Fr. superlatif; L. superlativus.] 1. 
Highest in degrec ; most eminent; surpassing all others, 
2. Supreme. —3. In grammar, expressing the highest or 
utmost degree. 

SU.PER'LA-TIVE, n. In grammar, the superlative dezree 
of adjectives or adverbs ; a word in the superlative degree. 

SU-PER'LA-TIVE-LY, adv. 1. In a manner expressing the 
utmost degree. 2. In the highest or utmoet degree. 

SU-PER'LA-TIVE-NESS, n. The state of being in the high- 


est degree. 

SU.PER-LÜ'NAR, 2a. [L. super and luna.) Being above 

SU-PER-LÜ'NA-RY, $ e moon; not sublunary or of this 
world.— Pope. 

SU-PER-ME’DI-AL, a. Lying or being above the middlo.— 
Buffon. 


SU.PER-MOLE'€ULE, n. A compounded molecule, or 
combination of two molecules of ditferent substances.- 
Prout. 

SU-PER-MUNDANE, a. Being above the world. 

SU-PER-NACU-LUN, n. (supcr, and Germ. nagel.) Good 
liquor, of which not enough is left to wet one's naiL— 
Grose, 

SU-PER'NAL, a. [L. supernus.) 1. Being in a higher place 
or region; locally higher. 2. Relating to things above: 
celestial ; hcavenly.—AM ton. . 

SU-PER-NATANT, a. (L. supernatans, supcrnato.] Swim. 
ming above ; floating on thc surface.— Boyle. 

SU-PER-NA-TATION, n. The act of floating on the surface 
of a fluid.— Bacon. 


SU.PER-IM-POSE', v. t. (super and impose] To lay or im- | SU.PER-NAT'9-RAL, a. [super and natural.) Being beyond 


pose on something else.—Kirwan. 


or exceeding tho powers or laws of nature; miraculous. 
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BU-PER-NAT'U-RAL-JSM, im. 1. The state of being super- 

BU-PRA-.NAT'U-RAL-ISM, $ natural. 2. The doctrine of 

a divine and supernatural ageucy in the production of the 

miraclcs and revelations recorded in the Bible, and in the 
ace which renews and sanctifies men.— Murdock. 

BU-PER-NAT'U-RAL-IST, n. One who holds the principles 
of supernaturalism. 

BSU-PER-NAT'U-RAL-LY, adv. Ina manner exceeding the 
established course or laws of nature. 

SU-PER-NATU-RAL-NESS, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing beyond the power or ordinary laws of nature. 

BU-PER-NÜ'MER-A-RY,a. [Fr. supernumeraire.] 1. Exceed- 
ing the number stated or prescribed. 2. Exceeding a 
necessary, a usual, or a round number.— Addison. 

SU-PER-NU'MER-A-RY, n. A person or thing beyond the 
number stated, or beyond what is necessary or usual. 

SU-PER-OX'YD, ^. (super and ozyd.] An oxyd containing 
more equivalents of oxygen than of the base with which 
it is combined; a hyperoxyd. : 

I SU-PER-PAR-TI€'U-LAR, a. [super and particular.) Not- 
ing a ratio when tbe excess of the greater term over the 
less is a unit. 

t SU-PER-PARTIENT (-p&rshent) a. Noting a ratio when 
the excess of the greater term over the less is more than 
a unit. 

t SÜPER-PLANT, n. [super and plant.) A plant growing on 
another plant, as the misletoe; a parasite or epiphyte. 

SÜPER-PLUS. See SURPLUS. 

SÜ'PER-PLUS-AGE, n. [super and plus) That which is 
more than enough ; excess.— Fell. 

t SU-PER-PON'DER-ATE, v.t. To weigh over and above. 
SU-PER-P« 8E', v. t. [super, and Fr. poser.) To lay upon, as 
one xq Tuck on eds ees 

SU-PER-P081 (su-per-pózd^, pp. or a. or 

Hembolds : 


upon something.— 
BU-PER-POS'ING, gE. Placing upon something. 
SU-PER.PO-SUTION (-po-zish'un), w. 1. A placing above ; 
a lying or being situated above or upon something. 2. 
That which Ís situated above or upon something else. 
SÜ'PER-PRAISE, v. t. To praise to excess. 


SU-PER-PRO-POR' TION, n. Overplus of proportion. 


SU-PER-PUR-GA'TION, n. (super and purgation.] More: 


urgation than is sufficient.— Wiseman. 
SÜ-PER-RE-FLE€'TION, n. (super and reflection.) The re- 
flection of an image reflected.— Bacon. 
SU-PER-RE-WARD, v. t. To reward to excess.— Bacon. 
SU-PER-ROY'AL, a. [super and rovaL| Larger than royal; 
denoting the largest apecies of printing paper. 
8U-PER-SA’LI-EN-CY, n. [L. super and pu The act of 
leaping on any thing.— n. (Little used. 
SU-PER-SA'LI-ENT, a. Leaping upon. 
BÜPER.SALT,e«. In Caney a salt with a greater num- 
ber of equivalents of the acid than of the base. 
8U-PER-SATU-RATE, v. t. (L. super and saturo.) To add 
beyond saturation. 
SU-PER-SAT'U-RA-TED, pp. or e. More than saturated. 
SU-PER-SATU-RA-TING, ppr. More than saturating. 
SU-PER-SAT-E-RA'TION, n. The operation of adding be- 
yond saturation, or the state of being thus supersatu- 


rated. 

SU-PER-S€RTBE' v. t. (L. super and scribo.] To write or 
engrave on the top, outside, or surface; or to wrive the 
name or address of one on tbe outside or cover, as of a 


letter. 

s s ena (su-per-skribd^), pp. Inscribed on the 
outaide. 

SU-PER-SCRTBTNG, ppr. Inscribing, writing, or engraving 
on the outside. or on the top. 

SU-PER-SC€RIP'TION, n. 1. The act of superscribing. 2. 
That which is written or engraved on the outside. 3. An 
impression of letters on coins.—- Matt., xxii. (Shakspeare 
uses superscript.]—SvN. Direction; address. 

BSU-PER-SE€'U-LAR, a. [super and secular.) Being above 
the world or secular things. 

SU-PER-SEDE,, v. t. (L. svpersedeo.] 1. To make void, in- 
efficacious, or useless, by superior power, or by coming 
in the place of; to render unnecessary. 2. To come or 
be placed in the room of: hence, to displace or render 
unnecessary.— SvN. To suspend; set aside; overrule; 
succeed. 

SU-PER-SE'DE-AS, ^. |L.] In law, a writ of svpersedeas is 
& writ or command to suspend the powers of an officer in 
certain cases, or to "m roceedings. 

SU-PER-S£D'ED, pp. Made void; rendered unnecessary or 
inefficacious ; displaced; suspended. 

BgU-PER-S£D'ING, ppr. Coming in the place of; setting aside; 
rendering useless; displacing; suspending. 
€U-PER-SED'URE, n. The act of supersedin 

persedure of trial by jury.—Hamilton, Fed. (New.] 

SU-PER-SEX2'U-AL, a. Above the senses. 

{SU-PER-SERVICE-A-BLE, a. [super and serviceable. ] 
Over-officious ; doing more than is required or desired.— 
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SU-PER-SES'SION (-scah'un), n. (L. super and sedeo.) The 
act of sitting on any thing. 

SU-PER-STY"TION (-stish’un), s. (Fr. ; L. superstuio.| 1. Ex- 
cessive exactuess or rigor in religious opinions or prac- 
tice; excess or extravagance in religion; the doing of 
things not required by God, or abstaining from things not 
forbidden; or the belief of what is absurd, or belief with- 
out evidence. 2. False religion; false worship. 3. Rite 
or practice proceeding from excess of ecruples in religion. 
4. Excessive nicety; scrupulous exactness. 5. Beli:f in 
the diréct agency of superior powers in certain extraor- 
dinary or singular events, or in omens and prognostica. 

SU-PER-.STI"TION-IST, x. One addicted to superstition. 

SU-PER-STI"TIOUS (etish'us), a. (Fr. superstitieuz ; L. sw 
perstitiosus.] 1. Over-scrupulous and rigid in religious ob 
servances; addicted to superstition; full of idle fancies 
and scruples in re to religion. 2. Proceeding from 
superstition ; manifesting superstition. 3. Over-exact; 
scrupulous beyond need. 

SU-PER-STYI"TIOUS-LY, adv. 1. Ina superstitious manner 
2. With too much care; with excessive exactness or scru- 
ple. 3. With extreme credulity in regard to the agency 
of superior beings in extraordinary events. 

SU-PER-STI"TIOUS-NESS, n. Superstition. 

SU-PER-STRAIN', v. t. To overstrain or stretch.— Bacon. 

Little ANAL 

SU-PER-STRAINED, pp. Overstrained or stretched. 

SU-PER-STRA'TUM, n. [super and stratum.] A stratum or 
layer above another, or resting on something else. 

SU-PER-STRUET', v. t. [L. superstruo.) To build upon, 
to erect.—Decay of Piety. [Little used.) 

SU-PER-STRU€T'ED, pp. Built upon. 

SU-PER-STRU€TING, ppr. Building upon. 

SU-PER-STRU€' TION, n. An edifice erected on something. 

SU-PER-STRU€TYIVE, a, Built on something else. 

SU-PER-STRU€T"URE, n. 1. Any structure or edifice built 
on something else ; particularly, the building raised on a 
foundation. 2. Any thing erected on a foundation or basis. 

SU-PER-SUB-STANTIAL, a. [super and substantial.) More 
than substantial; being more than substance.— Cyc. 

SU-PER-SUBTLE (su-per-sutt), a. Over-subtle.—Shak. 

SU-PER-SUL'PHATE, ^ Sulphate with a greater number 
of equivalents of acid than base. 

SU-PER-SUL'PHU-RET-ED, a. Consisting of a greater num- 
ber of equivalents of sulphur than of the base with which 
the sulphur is combined.—Aikin. 

SU-PER-TER-RENE' a. [super and terrene.) Being above 
ground, or above the earth.— Hill. 
SU-PER-TER-RES'TRI-AL, a. Being above the earth, or 

above what belongs to the earth.— Buckminster. 

SU-PER-TONTE, n. In music, the note next above the key- 
note.— Busby. 

SU-PER-TRAG'T€-AL, a. cal to excess.— Warton. 

SU-PER-VA-€ANE-OUS, a. [L. supervacaneus.] Superflu 
ous; unnecessary; needless; serving no purpose. 

SU-PER-VA-€ANE-OUS-LY, adv. Needlessly. 

SU-PER-VA-CANE-OUS-NESS, n. Needlessness.— Bailey. 

SU-PER-VENE’, v. £ (L. supervenio.] 1. To come upon as 
something extraneous. 2. To come upon; to happen to. 

SU-PER-VE'NI-ENT, a. Coming upon as something addi- 
tional or extraneous.—Hammond. 

SU-PER-VEN'TION, n. The act of supervening. 

SU-PER-VI' SAL, in. The act of overseeing; in. 

SU-PER-VI’SION (-vizh'un) § spection; superintendence 

t SU-PER-VISE, n. Inspection.—Shk. 

SU-PER-VISE', v. t. [L. super and visus.] To oversee; to 

^ superintend ; to inspect. 

SU-PER-VIS ED' (su-per-vizd), pp. Inspected. 

SU-PER-VIS'ING, ppr. Overseeing; inspecting. 

SU-PER-VISOR, w. An overseer; an inspector; a superin- 
tendent.— Dryden. 

SU.PER-VI'SO-RY, a. Pertaining to or having supervision. 

SU-PER-VIVE’, v. t. (L. super and vivo.) To live beyond 
to outlive. [Little used.) See SURVIVE. 

SU-PI-NATION, n». (L.supino.] 1. The act of lying or state 
of being laid with the face upward. 2 The act of turn- 
ing the palm of the hand upward. 

SU-PI-NA'TOR, ». In anatomy, a muscle that turns the palm 
of the hand upward. ; 
SU-PINE’, a. (L. supinus.) 1. Lying on the back, or with 
the face upward; opposed to prome. 2 Leaning back- 
ward ; or inclining with exposure to the sun.—SvN. Neg. 
ligent; heedless; indolent; thoughtless; inattentive ; list- 
less; careless ; drowsy. ` 

SUÜ'PINE, n. [L. supinum.] In grammar, a namo of certain 
forms or modifications of the Latin verb ending in «m 


and x. 
g; as, the sx- | SU-PINE'LY, adv. 1. With the face upward. 2. Carelesaly; 


indolently ; drowsily ; in a heedless, thoughtless state. 
SU.PINE'NESS, n. 1. A lying with the face upward. 2 
The state of being heedless.—S1w. Indolence; heedlese 
ness; drowsiness; thoughtlessnes^ ; carelessness. 
t SU-PIN'T.TY, for supineness. 
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SUPTASE, n. What inay be supped; pog Me cant room. 5. To fill.—6. In general, to give or afford 
*SUP-PAL-PATION, n. [L. suppalpor.] o act of cnticing what is wantcd.—Syn. Tp furnish; provide; administer; 


by soft words.— Hall, 

tSUP-PAR-A-SI-TATION, n. [L. eupparasitor.] The act of 
flattering merely to gain favor.— Hall. 

SUP-PAR’A-SITE, v. t. To flatter; to cajole.—Dr. Clarke. 

SUP-PAWN', n, Sce SEPAWN. 

SUPPED (supt), pp. Having taken the evcning meal. 

SU P-PE-DA'NE-OUS, a. (L. sub and pes.) Being under the 
feet.— Brown. 1 

t 8UP-PED1-TATE, e. t. (L. suppedito.] To supply. 

SUP-PED-I- TATION, n. [L. suppeditatio.] Supply ; aid af- 
forded.— Bacon. [Little used.) 

SUP'PER, n. (Fr. souper.) Thc evening meal. 

SUPPER-LESS, a. Wanting supper; being without supper. 

SUP-PLANT, v. t. (Fr. supplanter; L. supplanto.] 1. To 
trip up the heels. 2. To take the place of, usually by 
stratagem.—Syn. To remove; displace; overpower; un- 
dermine ; force away ; overthrow ; supersede. 

SUP-PLANT-A'TION, n. The act of supplanting, 

SUP-PLANT'ED, pp. Tripped up; displaced. 

SUP-PLANT'ER, n. One who supplants. 

SUP-PLANT'NG, ppr. Displacing by artifice. 

SUPPLE (sup'pl), a. (Fr. souple.) 1. Easily bent; as, supple 
oints. 2. Characterized by compliance ; not obstinate. 3. 

nding to the humor of others. 4. That makes pliant. 
Shak.—Syn. Pliant; flexible; yielding; compliant; bend- 
ing; flattering; fawning; soft. 

SUPPLE (suppl), v. t. 1. To make soft and pliant; to ren- 
der flexible. 2. To make compliant. 

SUPPLE, v. £ To become soft and pliant.—Dryden. 

SUP'PL ED, pp. Made soft and pliant; made compliant. 

SUP'PLE.LY, ade. Softly; pliantly ; mildly.— Cotgrave. 

SUPPLE-MENT, n. [Fr.; L. supplementum.) 1. An addition 
to any thing, by which its defects are supplied, and it is 
made more full and complete. 2. Store; supply; [obs.] 

-3. In trigonometry, the quantity by which an arc or an 
angle falls short of 180 degrees, or a semicircle. 

SUP'PLE-MENT, v. t. To add something to a writing, &c. 

SUP-PLE-MENTAL, ła. Additional; added to supply 

SUP-PLE-MENT'A-RY, § what is wanted. 

SUP'PLÉ-MENT-ING, ppr. Adding a supplement. — Chal 
mers. 

SUPPLE-NESS (sup’pl-), n. 1. The quality of being easily 
bent. 2 Readiness of compliance; the quality of easily 
yielding —Syn. Pliancy; pliableness ; flexibility ; facility ; 

SUPP P TORY, 2 from L. suppleo.] Supplying deficien 

, la. [from L. su. .] Supplying - 

SUPPLE-TIVE, $ Gon hi i 

SUP'PLE-TO-RY,n. That which is to supply what is wanted. 

*SUP-PLYAL, n. The act of supplying. - rburton. 

HF SUP-PLI'ANCE, n. Continuance.—S. 

SUPPLI-ANT, a. (Fr] 1. Asking earnestly and submiss- 
ively. 2. Manifesting entreaty ; expressive of humble 
supplication—Syn. Entreating ; beseeching; suing; beg- 
ging; supplicating ; imploring. 

SUP'PLI. A. A humble petitioner; one who entreata 
moma a den. 

SUPPLI-ANT-LY, adv. In a suppliant or submissive manner. 

SUP'PLI-CANT, a. (L. supplicans.) Entreating; asking sub- 
missively.— Bp. Bull. 

SUP'PLI-EANT, n. One who entreats; a petitioner who 
asks earnestly and submissively.— Rogers. 

SUPPLI-CAT. In the English universities, a petition; par- 
ticularly, & written bi epson for a degree, with a cer- 
tificate that the site conditions have been complied 
with.— Cam. A 

SUP'PLI-CATE, v. t. (L. supplico.) 1. To seek by earnest 
prayer. 2. To address in prayer.—SYN. To entreat; beg; 

tion; beseech ; implore; importune ; solicit; crave. 

SÜPPLI-CATE, v. £ To ask with earnestness and submis- 
sion.—Syn. To entreat ; beseech ; implore; beg; petition; 
solicit; crave. 

8UPPLI-€4-TING, ppr. or a. Entreating; imploring. 

SUPPLI-€i-TING-LY, ade. By way of supplication. 

SUP-PLI-CA'TION, n. [Fr.; L. suppliratio.] 1. Humble and 
earnest prayer in worship. 2 Earnest request.—3 In 
Roman antiquity, a religious solemnity observed in conse- 
quence of some military success, and also in times of dis- 
tress and danger, to avert the anger of the gods. Smith's 
Dict.—8YvN. Entreaty ; petition; solicitation; craving 

SUP'PLI-CA-TO-RY, a, Containing supplication ; humble ; 
submiseive.—Johknson. 

SUP. PLYED (sup-plide^, pp. (from supply.) Fully furnished ; 
having a sufficiency. 

SUP-PLYER, n. He who supplies. 

SUP-PLIES, ».; pl. of SUPPLY. Things supplied in suff. 
clency.—In England, moncys granted by Parliament for 
public expenditure. 

SUP-PLY’, v. t. [L. suppleo; Fr.suppleer ; Sp. suplir; It. sx 
plire] 1. To fill up as any deficiency happens; to 
what is wanted; to sfford a sufficiency. 2. To serve in- 
stead of. 3. To give; to bring or furnish. 4. To fill va- 


minister; contribute ; yield; accommodate. 

SUP-PLY'n. Sufficiency of things for use or want; the neo 
essnry stores nnd provisions. 

SUP-PLTTNG, ppr. Yielding or furnishing what is wanted; 
affording o sutficiency. f 

t SUP-PLY'MENT, n. A furnishing.—SAak. 

SUP-PORT,, v. t. [Fr. supporter ; It. sopportare ; L. supporto., 
L To bear or hold up, as weight, &c. 2 To bear without 
being overcome, as misfortune, calamity, &c. 3. To bear 
without shrinking, as vu E x 4. To sustain ; to keep 
from fainting or sinking. 5. To sustain ; to act or repre- 
sent well. To bear ; to supply funds for or the means 
of continuing. 7. To sustain; to carry on. 8. To sustain 
with provisions and the neccssary means of living. 9. To 
sustain; to keep from failing. 10. To sustain without 
change or dissolution. 11. To bear; to keep from sink- 
ing. 12. To bear without being exhausted ; to: be able to 
pay. 13. To sustain, as a character. 14. To make good, 
as charges. 15. To uphold by aid or countenance. 16, 
To defend successfully, qs a cause. 17. To act as one's 
aid or attendant on some public occasion by sitting or 
walking at his side; as, Mr. O'Connell left the prison, sup- 
ported by his two sons; [England.] —SvN. To maintain ; 
endure; verify; substantiate ; countenance ; patronize ; 
help; back; second; succor; relieve; uphold; encour- 
age; favor; nurture; nourish; cherish; shield; defend; 
protect; stay; assist; forward. 

SUP-PORT, n. 1. The act or operation of upholding or 
sustai 2. That which upholds, sustains, or keeps 
from falling, as a pillar or foundation of any kind. 3. That 
which maintains life. 4. Necessaries of life, or income. 
5. An upholding; continuance iu any state, or preserva- 
tion from falling, sinking, or failing—6. In general, that 
which sustains any thing without suffering it to fail, de- 
cline, or languish. 7. That which upholds or relieves, 
Syn. Stay; prop; maintenance; subsistence; assistance, 
favor; countenance; encouragement; DRTDDNES ; aid ; 
help; succor; nutriment; sustenance; food. 

SUP-PORT’A-BLE, a. (Fr.] 1. That may be upheld or sus- 
tained. 2. That may be borne or endured. 3. That may 
be borne without resistance or punishment. 4. That can 
be maintained.—Sywn. Tolerable ; endurable ; sufferable. 

SUP-PORT'A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being tolerable. 

SUP-PORT'A-BLY, ado, In a supportable manner. 

1 SUP-PORT'ANCE, n. Maintenance; support. 

t SUP-PORT-A'TION, n. Maintenance; support, 

SUP-PORTED, pp. Borne; endured; upheld; maintained ; 
subsisted ; sustained ; carried on. 

SUP.PORT'ER, n. 1. One who supports or maintains. 2 
That which supports or upholds; & prop, a pillar, &c. 3. 
A sustainer; a comforter. 4. A maintainer; a defender. 
5. One who maintains or helps to carry on. 6. An advo- 
cate; a defender; a vindicator. 7. An adherent; one 
who takes part. 8. One who sits by or walks with an- 
other, on some public Occasion, as an aid or attendant.— 
9. In ship-building, a knee placed under the cat-head.— 
10. Supporters, in heraldry, are figures of beasta that ap- 

ar to support the arms.—JoÀnson. 

t SUP-PORT'FUL, a. Abounding with support. 

SUP-PORTING, ppr. Bearing; enduring; uphoiding; sus 
taining; maintaining; subsisting; vindicating. 

SUP-PORTLESS, a. Having no support. 

t SUP-PORT'MENT, n. Support.— Wotton. 

SUP.POS'A-BLE, a. [from suppose] That may be sap. 
posed; that may be imagined to exist. 

t SUP-POS'AL, = [bom suppose] Position without proof, 
the imagining of something to exist; supposition. 

SUP-POSE', v. t. [Fr. supposer; L. suppositus.) 1. To lay 
down or state as a proposition or fact that may exist or be 
true, though not known or believed to be true or to exist ; 
or to imagine or admit to exist, for the sake of argument 

^ or illustration. 2. To receive as true. 3. To think. 4. To 

uire to exist or be true. 5. To put one thing by fraud 
In the place of another ; [obs.] —Sys. To imagine ; believe ; 
conclude; judge; consider; view ; re ; conjecture ; 
assume. 

t SUP-POSE' n. Supposition; position without proof. 

SUP-POSED' (up pza) pp.ora. Laid down or imagined 
as true; imagined; believed; received as true. 

SUP-POS'ER, n. One who supposes.—Shak. 

SUP-POSING, ppr. Laying down or imagining to exist or 
be true; imagining; receiving as true. 

SUP-PO-S8I"TION (sup-po-zish'un), n. 1. The act of laying 
down, imagining, or admitting as true or existing, what is 
known not to be true, or what is not proved. 2. The po- 
sition of something known not to be true or not proved ; 
hypothesis. 3. Imagination; belief without full evidence. 

. In music, the use of two successive notes of equa 
length, one of which bcing a discord, supposes the other a 
concord. Brarde.—Syn. Conjecture; surmise; guess. 

SUP-PO-SI"TION-AL, a. Hypothetical.—-Soxth. 
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SUP-POS-I-TI"TIOUS (-tish’us), a. (L. supposuitius.] Put 
hy trick in the place belonging to another; not genuine ; 
spurious; counterfeit. 

SUP-POS-I-TI“TIOUS-LY (-tish‘us-le), adv. Hypothetically ; 
by supposition.—Sir T. Herbert. 

BU PELO ETOUR NESS: n. The state of being sup- 

ititious. 

SUP-POS'I-TIVE, a. Supposed; including or implying sup- 

ition.— Chillin 

SUP-POS'[-TIVE, n. A word denoting or implying suppo- 
sitdon.—Harris. 

SUP-POS1-TIVE-LY, adv. With, by, or upon supposition. 

SUP-POS'-TO-RY; n. AEE: suppositoire.) In medicine, a pill 
or bolus, introduced into the rectum to procure stools 
when clysters can not be administered. 

SUP-PRESS, v. t. (L. suppressus.| 1. To overpower and 
crush. 2. To keep in; to withhold from utterance or 
vent. 3. To retain without disclosure ; not to tell or re- 
vcal 4. To retain without conimunication or making 
public. 5. To hinder from circulation. 6. To obstruct 
from discharges; to hinder.—Syn. To repress; restrain ; 
put down; overthrow ; overpower ; overwhelm ; conceal; 
stile; stop; smother. 

SUP-PRESs £ D’ (sup-prest), pp. or a. Crushed; destroyed; 
retained; concealed; stopped ; obstructed. 

SUP-PRESS'ING, ppr. Subduing; destroying; retaining 
closely ; concealing ; obstructing. 

SUP.PRES'SION (.presh'un) n. (Fr.; L. suppressio.] 1. 
The act of suppressing, crushing, or destroying. 2. The 
act of retaining from utterance, vent, or disclosure; con- 
cealment. 3. The retaining of any thing from public no- 
tice. 4. The stoppage, obstruction, or morbid retention 
of discharges.—5. In grammar or composition, omission. 

SUP-PRESS'IVE, a. Tending to suppress; subduing ; con. 
cealing.— Seward. 

SUP-PRESS’OR, n. One who suppresses; one who sub- 
ducs; one who prevents utterance or disclosure. 

SUP’PU-RATE, v. £ [L. suppuro.] To generate pus. 

SUPPU-RATE, v. t. To cause to suppurate.— Arbuthnot. 

SUPPU-RA-TING, ppr. Generating pus. 

SUP-PU-RA‘TION, n. [Fr.; L. suppuratio.] 1. The process 
of produciug purulent matter, or of forming pus, as in a 
wound or abscess. 2. The matter produced by suppu- 
ration. 

8UP'PU-RA-TIVE, a. (Fr. swppuratif.] Tending to suppu- 
rate ; promoting suppuration. 

SUED A-TIVE, n. A medicine that promotes suppu- 
ration. 

dUP-PU-TA'TION, n tog supputatio.] Reckoning; account; 
computation.—Holder. 

(SUP-PÜTE' v. t. (L. supputo.) To reckon; to compute. 

ED'PRA, a Latin Prepositions signifying above, over, or beyond. 

8U-PRA-AX'IL-LA-RY, a. [supra and aril) In botany, 

Sore above the axil; inserted above the axil. 

3U-PRA-CILTA-RY, a. [L. supra and cilium.) Situated 
above the eyebrow.—Ure. 

8Y-PRA-CRE-TA’CEOUS, 


a. (L. supra or super, and crea.) 
SU. PER-€RE-TA’CEOUS, 


In geology, lied to rocks 
which lie above the chalk., iind inis 


SU-PRA-DE-COM'POUND, a. [supra and decompound. 
More than decompound ; thrice compound. ] 

SU-PRA-FO-LI-A'CEOUS (-shus), a. (L. supra and folium.) 
In botany, inserted into the stem above the leaf or petiole, 
or . í 

SU-PRA-LAP-SA'RI-AN, 2.4. (L. supra and s] Pertain- 

SU-PRA-LAP’SA-RY, ing to the Supralapsarians, or to 
their doctrines.— Murdock. 

8U-PRA-LAP-SA‘RI-AN, n. One of that class of Calvinists 
who believed that God's decree of clection was a part of 
his original plan, according to which he determined to 
create men, and that they should apostatize, and that he 
would then save a part of them by a Redeemer.—Mur- 
dock. See SUBLAPSARIAN. 

SU-PRA-MUN'DANE, a. [L. supra and mundus.) Being or 
situated above the worid, or above our system. 

SU-PRA-NAT'O-RAL-ISM, 2. The same with supernatural- 
ism, which see.- -Murdock. 

SU-PRA-NATWU-RAL-IST, n. The same as supernaturalist, 
which see. 

SU-PRA-ORB’IT-AL, a. (supra and orbit] Being above the 
orbit of the eye. 

SU-PRA-RENAL, a. |L. supra and ren, renes.) Situated 
above the ota 

SU-PRA-SEAPU-LA-RY, a. [L. supra and scapula.) Being 
above the scapula. 

SU-PRA-VUL'GAR, a. [supra and vulgar.) Being above the 
vulgar or common people.— Collier. 

SU-PREM’A-CY, n. State of being supreme or in the high- 
est station of power ; highest authority or power.—Oatk 
qf p blan an oath maintaining the royal prerogative, 
and den ing the supremacy of the pope in ecclesiastical 
or temporal affairs in England.— Brande. 

SU-PREME!, a. [L. supremus ; Fr. supréme.] 1. Highest in 
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authority ; holding the highest place in government of 
power. 2. Highest, greatest, or most excellent. 3. It is 
sometimes used in a bad sense; as, supreme contempt, con- 

à E Desa x e UII ONE extent, 

-PREME'LY, ado. 1. With the highest authority. 2 In 

the highest degree ; to the utmost dont 7 

SUR, a prefix, from the French, contracted from L. super, 
su signifies over, above, beyond, upon. 

t SUI-AD-DI"TION (-ad-dish'un), ee sur and addition] 
Something added to the name.— Skak. 

SÜ'RAL, a. [L. sura.) Being in or pertaining to the calf of 
the leg; as, the sural artcry.— Wiseman. 

t SÜURANCE, for assurance.—Shak. 

SUR' BASE, n. A cornice or series of moldings on the top 
of the base of a pedestal, podium, &c.— Francis. 

SUR' BASED (sur'bāste), a. Having a surbase. 

SUR-BASEMENT, n. The trait of any arch or vault which 
describes a portion of an ellipse.— Elmes. 

SUR-BATE:. v. t. (It. sobattere.] 1. To bruise or batter the 
feet by travel. 2. To harass: to fatiguc. 

SUR-BAT'ED, pp. Bruised in the feet; harassed; fatigued 


SUR BATING, pr. Bruising the feet of ; fatiguing. 
-BEAT, 
tSUR-BET, f for surbate. 


, 

SUR-BED! v. ¢ To set edgewise, as a stone; that is, in a 

osition different from that which it had in the quarry. 

SUR-BED'DED, pp. Set edgewise. 

SUR-BED'DING, ppr. Setting edgewise. 

SUR-CEASE' v. i. (Fr. sur and cesser.] 1. To cease; to 
stop; to be at an end. 2. To leave off; to practice no 
longer ; to refrain finally.—Harte. [Nearly obsolete.) 

f SUR-CÉASE' v. t. To stop; to cause to cease. 

T SUR-CEASE' n. Cessation ; stop. 

SUR-CHARÓE', v. t. [Fr. surcharger.] 1. To overload; to 
overburden.—2. In law, to overstock ; to put more cattle 
into a common than the person has a right to do, or more 
than the herbage will sustain. 

SUR-CHAROE, n. An excessive load or burden; a load 
greater than can be well borne.— Bacon. 

SUR CH baad (sur-charjd), pp. Overloaded ; over- 
stocked. 

SUR-CHARGER, n. One who overloads or overstocks. 

SUR-CHARG‘ING, ppr. Overloading; burdening to excess; 
overstocking with cattle or beasts. 

SUR'CIN'GL Ceing g), n. [Fr. sur, and L. cingulum.) 1. 
A belt, band, or girth which passes over a saddle, or over 
any thing leid on a horse's back, to bind it fast. 2. The 
girdle of a cassock, by which it is fastened round the 
waist. 

SUR'CIN"GLED, a. Girt; bound with a surcingle. 

SUREDE (sur'kl) n. [L. surculus.] A little shoot; a twig; 
a sucker. 

SUR'CÕAT, n. (Fr. sur, and Eng. coat.) A short coat worn 
over the other clothes.— Camden. 

t SUR"'EREW, n. Additional crew or collection. 

t SUR'€U.LATE, v. t. (L. surculo.) To prune. 

f SUR-CU-LATION, n. The act of pruning.— Brown. 

SURD, a. [L. surdus.] 1. Deaf; not having the sense of 
hearing; [obs] 2. Unheard; ([obs.] 3. Á term designa- 
ting a quantity which can not be expressed by rational 
numbers. 

SURD, n. In algebra, a quantity which can not be ex- 
prone by rational numbers. ‘Thus the square root of 2 

a surd. 

SURD-NUN-BER, n. A number that is incommensurate 
with unity. 

t SURD'I-TY, n. Deafness. 

SORE (shire), a. (Fr. súr, seur ; Arm. sur; Norm. scor, seur 
Sure may be a contraction of L. securus.] 1. Not liable to 
be broken; certainly to be executed, as a promise. 2. 
Certainly knowing, or having full confidence. 3. Not liable 
to be shaken or taken away, as a throne, 4. Not liable to 
failure, loss, or change; as, a sure covenant.—2 Sam, xxiii. 
—Neh. ix. 5. Certain of obtaining or of retaining. 6. 
Not liable to be broken or disturbed. 7. Not liable to fail- 
ure, as income.—7o be sure, or be sure, certainly.— To 
make sure, to make certain ; to secure so that tbere can be 
no failure of the purpose or object.—SxN. Certain ; un- 
failing ; infallible; safe ; firm; permanent; steady ; stable ; 
strong; secure; indisputable; confident ; positive. 

SORE (shire), adv. Certainly; without doubt; doubtless. 

SORE'-FOOT-ED, a. Not liable to stumble or fall. 

SORELY (shürele), adv. 1. Certainly; infallibly ; undoubt 
edly.—Sowth. 2. Firmly; without danger of rai 

SORENESS (shire‘nes), n. Certainty.— Woodward. [Rare.] 

SÜRE'TI-SHIP (aharerte hip), n. The og dag Span surety 
the obligation of a person to answer lor . 

SURETY aharetey, a. (Fr. surati.) 1. Certainty ; indubita- 
bleness. 2. Sccurity; safety. Foundation of stability ; 
support. 4. Evidence; ratification; confirmation. 5. Be 
curity against loss or damage; security for payment.—6 
In law, one who is bound with and for another; a bonds 
man; a bail, 7. A hostage. 
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SURF, n. L The swell of the sea which breaks upon tho 
shore, or upon sand-banks or rocks.—2. In agriculture, the 
bottoin or conduit of a drain; [4 | 

SUR'FACE, n. (Fr. sur and face] 1. The exterior part of 
any thing that has length and breadth; one of the limits 
that terminates a solid; the superficics ; outside.—2. In 
Geometry, a magnitude that has length and breadth without 
thickness. 

SUR'FEIT (surft), e. t. (Fr. sur and faire, fait.) 1. To feed 
with meat or drink so as to oppress the stomach and de- 
range the functions of the system; to overfced and pro- 
duce sickness or uneasiness. 2. To cloy; to fill to saticty 
and disrust. 

SUR'FEIT, v. i. To be fed till the system is oppressed, and 
sickness or uneasiness ensucs. š 

SUR'FEIT, n. 1. Fullness and oppression of the system, oc- 
casioned by excessive eating and drinking. 2. Excess in 
eating and drinking.—Shak. 

SUR'FEIT-ED (surtit-ed), pp. Surcharged and oppressed 
with eating and drinking to excess; clo 

SUR'FEIT-ER, n. One who riots; a glutton.—Shak. 

SUR'FEIT-ING, ppr. Oppressing the system by excessive 
eating and drinking; cloying; filling to disgust. 

SURFEYT-ING, n. The act of feeding to excess; gluttony. 

SUR'FEIT-W A-TER, n. [surfeit and water.) Water for the 
cure of surfeits.— e. 

SURGE, n. (L. surgo, to rise.) 1. A large wave or billow ; 
a great rolling swell of water.—2. In ship-building, the 
tapered part in front of the whelps, between the chocks 
of a capstan, on which the messenger may surge. 

SURÓE, v. t. To let go a portion of a rope suddenly. 

SURGE, v. i 
—Spenser. 2 To slip back; as, the cable surges. 

SERS E'LESS (surjles), a. 
calm. 

SUR'GEON (surjun), ». (contracted from chirurgeon.} One 
whose profession or occupation is to cure external dis- 
eases or injuries of the body by manual operation, some- 
times aided by medicines either external or internal. 

SUR’GEON-CY, n. The office or employment of a surgeon 
in the naval or military service. 

SUR’GER.-Y, n. The act of healing external diseases and in. 
juries of the body by manual operation, sometimes aided 

D medicines either external or internal. 

SUR'GIC-AL, a. Pertaining to surgeons or surgery; done 
by means of surgery. 

SURGING, ppr. or a. Swelling and roing, as billows. 

SUR'QY, a. Rising in surges or billows; full of surges. 

SÜ'RI-CATE, n. carnivorous African quadruped near! 
as large as the domestic cat. Itis allied to the ichneumon. 

SUR'LLLY, adv. In a surly, morose manner. 

SURLI-NESS, n. Gloomy moroseness ; crabbed íl*-nature. 

I SUR'LING, n. A sour, morose fellow.— Camden. 

BUR'LOIN. See SIRLOIN. 

SURLY, a. [W. svr.) 1. Gloomily morose; crabbed ; snarl- 
ing; sternly sour; rough; cross and rude. 2. Rough; 
dark; tempestuous. 

f SUR-MIS' AL, n. Surmise. 

SUR-MISE’, v. t. (Norm. surmys, surmitter.] To suspect; 
to e without certain knowledge; to entertain 
thoughts that something does or will exist, but upon slight 
evidence. 

SUR-MISE' n. The thought or imagination that something 
may ve, of which, however, there is no certain or strong 
ri oe Conjecture ; supposition ; suspicion ; 

oubt. 

SUR-MISED (sur-mizd), pp. Suspected; imagined upon 
slight evidence. 

SUR-MISER, a. One who surmises, 

ng ppr. Suspecting; imagining upon slight evi- 

nce. 

SUR-MISTNG, n. The act of suspecting; surmise. 

SUR-MOUNT,, v. t. (Fr. surmonter.) 1. To rise above. 2. 
To be superior to, as difficulties. 3. To go beyond. Mil 
ton. — Syn. To conquer; overcome; surpass; excecd; 
vanquish ; subdue, 

BUR-MOUNT'A-BLE, a. 


able. . 
SUR-MOUNT'A-BLE-NESS, m. The state of being sur- 
mountable. 
BUR-MOUNT'ED, pp. 1. Overcome ; conquered; surpassed. 
—2. a. In architecture, used to denote an arch or dome, 
wbich rises higher than a semicircle.—3. In heraldry, & 
term used when one figure is laid over another.— Brande. 
SUR-MOUNT'ER, n. One who surmounta. 
SUR-MOUNTING, ppr. Rising above; overcoming. 
SUR-MUL'LET, ^. A fish of the genus mullus, allied to the 
perch, famous for passing through various colors in dying. 
SUR MU.LOT, w. [Fr.] A name of the brown or Norway 


1. To swell; to rise high and roll, as waves. 


Free from surges; smooth ; 


That may be overcome ; super- 


rat. 
SURNAME, m. (Fr. surnom ; It nome ; Bp. sobre. 
; L. super and nomen.) 1. An additional name; a 
name or appellation added to the baptistaal or Christian 
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name, and which beccmes a family name. 2. An appcDe 
tion added to the origina! name. 

SUR-NAME:,, v. t. [Fr. surnommer.) To name or cal) by an 
appellation added to the original name. 

SUR-NAMED!' (sur-namd). pp. Culled by a name added to 
the Christian or original name. 

SUR-NAM'TING, ppr. Naming by an appellation added to 
the origiual name. 

SUR-OX YD, n. (sur and oryd.) An oxyd cortaining more 
equivalents of oxygen than of the base with which it is 
combined. [French Not used.) 

SUR-OX'YD.ATE, v.t. To form a suroxyd. [Not used.) 

SUR-PASS’, v. t. (Fr. surpasser.) To go beyond in any 
thing, good or bad.— Svw. To exceed; excel; outdo; 
outstrip. 

SUR-PÁASS'A-BLE, a. That may be exceeded.— Dict. 

SUR-PASSED' (sur-past), pp. Exceeded; excclled. 

SUR-PASSING, ppr. 1. Exceeding; going beyond. 9. a. 
Excellent in an eminent degree ; exceeding others. 

SUR-PASS'ING-LY, adv. In a very excellent manner, or in 
a degree surpassing others. 

SUR-PASS'ING-NESS, n. The state of surpassing. 

SUR'PLICE (sur’plis), n. (Fr. surplis; Sp. sobrepelliz.) A 
white pom worn over their other dress by the clc 
of the Roman Catholic, Episcopal, aud certain other church. 
es, in some of their ministrations. 

SUR'PLICE-FEES, n. [surplice and fees.) Fees paid to the 
English clergy for occasional duties.— Warton. 

SUR'PLICED (-plist), a. Wearing a surplice.— Mallet. 

SURPLUS, x. (Fr. sur and plus; L. plus.) 1. Overplus, 
that which remains when uso is satisfied; excess beyond 
what is prescribed or wanted.—2 In law, the residuum of 
an estate, after the debts and legucies are paid. 
SUR'PLUS-AGE, s. 1. Surplus.—2. In law, something in 
the pleadings or proceedings not necessary or relevant to 
the case, and which may be rejected.—3. In accounts, a 
greater disbursement than the charge of the accountant 
amounts to.— Rees. 

SUR-PRIS'AL (sur-priz'a), m. The act of surprising or 
coming upon suddenly and unexpectedly, or the state of 
being taken unawares. 

SUR-PRISE; v. t. (Fr.] 1. To come or fall u suddenly 
and une ; to take unawares. 2. To strike with 
wonder or astonishment. 3. To confuse; to throw the 
mind into disorder by something suddenly presented to 
the view or to the mind. 

SUR-PRISE’, n. 1. The act of coming upon unawares, or 
of taking suddenly and without preparation. 2. The state 
of being taken unexpectedly. 3. Án emotion excited b 
something happening suddenly and unexpectedly. 4. 
dish with nothing in it; [obs.] —SvN. Wonder; astonish 
ment; amazement. 

SUR-PRISED’ diu nial pp. Come upon or taken una 
wares; struck with something novel or unexpected. 

SUR-PRIS'ING, ppr. 1. Falling on or taking suddenly una 
wares ; striking with something novel. 2. a. Exciting sur 

rise; of a nature to excite wonder and astonishment.— 
BN Wonderful; extraordinary ; unexpected; astonish 
g. 

SUR-PRISTNG-LY, adv. In a manner or degree that ex 
cites surprise. 

SUR-PRISTNG-NESS, 2. State of being surprising. 

t SUR'QUED-RY, n. (sur, and Norm. Fr. culder.] Over 
weening pride; arrogance.—Spenser. 

SUR-RE-BUT,, v. i. [sur and rebut] In legal pleadings, u 
reply, as a einem to a defendant's rebutter. 

SUR-RE-BUTTER, n. The plaintiff's reply in pleading to 
a defendant's rebutter.— Blackstone. 

SUR-RE-JOIN' v. i. [sur and rejoin.) In legal pleadings, to 
reply, as a enr to a defendant's rejoinder. 

SUR-KE-JOIN'DER, n. The answer of a plaintiff to a de- 
fendant's rejoinder. 

SUR-REN'DER, v. t. [probahly a corruption of Fr. se rendre, 
to es) 1. To yield to the power of another ; to give or 
deliver up possession upon compulsion or demand. 2. To 

eld; to give up; to resign in favor of another; cede. 
. To give up; to resign.—4. In law, to yield an estate, as 
a tenant, into the hands of the lord for such purposes as 
are expressed in the act. 5. To yield to any intluence, 
assion, or power. 

SUR-REN'DER, v. i. To yield; to give up one's self into 

the power of another. 

SURRENDER, ne L The act of yielding or resigning one's 
person or the possession of something into the power of 
another. 2. A yielding or giving up.—¥. In law, a yielding 
up of an estate for life or years to who has an imine- 
diatc estate in reversion or remainder, by which the lesser 
estate is merged into the greater by mutual agreement.— 
Bouvier. 

SUR-REN'DERED, pp. Yielded or delivered to the power 
of another ; given up; resigned. 

SUR-REN-DER-EE’, n. In law, a person to whom the lord 
grants surrendered land ; the cestuy que use. 
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8UR-RENDER-ING, ppr. Yielding or giving up to tbe 
power of another; resigning. 

SUh-REN’DER-OR, n. The tenant who surrenders an 
estate into the hands of his lord.— Blackstone. 

SUR-REN'DRY, n. A surrender. 

SUR-REP'TION, n. (L. surreptus.] A coming unperceived , 
a stealing upon insensibly. (Little used.) 

SUR-REP-TYI"TIOUS (-ish'us), a [L. surreptitius.]) Done 
by stealth or without proper authority; made or intro- 
duced fraudulently. 

SUR-REP-TI"TIOUS-LY (-tish'us-le), adv. By stcalth; with- 
out au*hority ; fraudulently. 

SUR'RO.GATE, n. (L. surrogatus.]) In a general sense, a 
deputy; a delegate; a substitute; particularly, in En- 
gland, the deputy of an ccclcsiastical judge.—In some of 
the United States, an officer who presides over the probato 
of wills and the settlement of estates. i 

SOR ATE, v.t. To put in the place of another. (Lit 
tle use 

SUR-RO-GRTION, n. The act of substituting one person 
in the place of another. [Little used. 

SUR-ROUND,, v. t. (sur and round.) 1. To inclose on al 
sides. 2. To lie or be on all sides of.—SrN. To encom- 
pass; encircle; environ; invest; hem in ; fence about. 

SUR-ROUND'ED, pp. Encompassed; inclosed ; beset. 

SUR-ROUNDANG, ppr. or a. Encompassing; inclosing ; 
being on al! sides of. 

SUR-ROUND'ING, n. An encompassing. 

SUR-SOL'ID, n., (sur and solid, or surdesolid.) In matke- 
matics, the fifth power of a number, or the product of the 
fourth multiplication of a number considered as the root. 

SUR-SOL/ID, a. Denoting the fifth power.—Sursolid prob- 
lem is that which can not be resolved but by curves of a 
higher kind than the conic sections. 

SUR-TOUT, n. (Fr. sur-tout, over all.) A man's coat to be 
worn over his other ents. 

SUR'TUR-BRAND, n. Fibrous brown coal or bituminous 
wood, so called in Iceland.—Ure. 

SUR-VEIL'LANCE (sur-valyans), n. [Fr] Watch; in- 


spection. 

SUR-VENE,, v. t. (Fr. survenir.) To supervene ; to come 
as an addition.—Harvey. [Little used.) 

SUR-VEY’ (sur-v&), v. t. (Norm. surveer, surveoir.] 1. To 
inspect or take a view of; to view with attention, as from 
a high place. 2. To view with a scrutinizing eye; to ex- 
amine, 3. To examine with reference to condition, situa- 
tion, and value. 4. To measure, as land; or to ascertain 
the contents of land by lines and angles. 5. To examine 
or ascertain the position and distances of objects on the 
shore of the sea, the depth of water, nature of the bottom, 
and whatever may be necessary to facilitate the naviga- 
tion of the waters, and render the entrance into harbors, 
sounds, and rivers easy and safe. 6. To examine and as- 
certain, as the boundaries and royalties of a manor, the 
tenure of the tenants, and the rent and value of the same. 
7. 'To examine and ascertain, as the state of agriculture. 

a SURVEY (sur'và), n. (formerly accented on the last syl- 
lable.) 1. An attentive view; a look or looking with care. 
2. A particular view; an examination of al! the parts or 
particulars of a thing, with a design to ascertain the condi- 
tion, quenti, or quality. 3. The act by which the quan- 
tity of a piece of land is ascertained ; also, the paper con- 
taining a statement of the courses, distances, and quantity 
of land. Bouvier—4. In the ted States, a district for 
the collection of the customs, under the inspection and 


authority of a particular officer.—TY/gonometrical survey, | 


8 aurvey on a large scale by means of a series of triangles, 
as for making a geometrical map of a country, or for 
measuring an arc of the terrestrial meridian. Brande.— 
Syn. Review; retrospect; examination ; prospect. 

SUR-VEY'AL, n. Survey; a viewing.—Barrow. 

SUR-VEYED’ (sur-vade’), pp. Viewed with attention ; ex- 
amined ; measured. 

SUR-VEY'ING, ppr. Viewing with attention; examining 

artícularly ; measuring. 

SUR-VEY‘ING (sur-véing), n. That branch of mathematica 
which teaches the art of measuring land ; the act or busi- 
ness of measuring land. 

SUR-VEY'OR (sur-v&'or) n. 1. An overseer ; one placed 
to superintend others. 2. One who views and examines 
for the purpose of ascertaining the condition, quantity, or 
quality of any thing. 3. One who measures land.—4. In 

e custom-house, an officer who ascertains the weight and 
fever of goods, 

SUR-VEY'OR-GEN'ER-AL, m. A chief or principal sur- 
veyor. " 

SUR-VEY'OR-SHIP, n. The office of a surveyor. 

t SUR-VIEW' (sur-và^, 9. t. To survey.— Spenser. 

HSUR-VIEW', n. Survey. 

r SUR-VISE, v. t. (Fr. sur and viser.] To look over.—Ben 
Jonson. 

BUR-VIV’AL, n. A living beyond the lifo of another person, 
thing, or event, an outliving. 
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SUR-VIV'ANCE, n. Survivorship.—Hume, Little usul. 

SUR-VIVE, v. t. (Fr. survivre; It. baci ete Sp. UN 
brevivir ; L. supervivo.) 1. To outlive; to live beyond the 
life of another. 2. To outlive any thing else; to live be 

ond any event. 

SUR-VIVE, v. i. To remain alive.— Denham. 

SUR-VIV'EN-CY, n. A surviving; survivorship. 

ELM Mm one "e punisos another. See Somvivonm, 

-VIV'ING, ppr. 1. Outliving; livin o i 
another. 2. a. Remainin alive yet ae aa 

SUR-VIVOR, n. 1. One who outlives anothcr.—2. In lam 
the longer liver of two joint-tenants, or of any two persons 
who have a joint interest in any thing. 

SUR-VIV'OR-SHIP, n. 1. The state of Outliving another.- 
2. In lax, the right of a jointtenant, or other person who 
has a joint interest in an estate, to take tho whole estate 
upon the death of the other or of the others. 

SUS-CEP-TI-BIL'I-TY, n. (from susceptible.) The quality 
of admitting or receiving either something additional, or 
some change, affection, or passion.—Syn. Capability ; sens- 
ibility ; feeling ; emotion. 

SUS-CEP'TI-BLE, a. (Fr.; L. suscipio.) 1. Capable of ad- 
mitting any thing additional, or any chango, affection, or 
influence. 2. Tender; capable of impression; impressi- 
ble. 3. Having nice sensibility. 

SUS-CEP'TI-BLE-NESS, n. Susceptibility, which see. 

SUS-CEP'TI-BLY, adv. In a susceptible manner. 

SUS-CEP'TION, n. The act of taking.—Ayliffe. [Rare.] 

SUS-CEP"TIVE, a. Capable of admitüng; readily admitting. 

SUS-CEP-TIV'I-TY, n. Capacity of admitting. [Rare] 

8US-CEPTOR, n. (L.J One who undertakes ; a godfather. 

SUS-CIPT.EN-CY, n. Reception; admission. 

SUS-CIPT.ENT, a. Receiving; admitting. 

SUS-CIP'T-ENT, n. One who takes or a 
s Taylor. 

SUS'CI-TATE, v. t. (Fr. susciter; L. suscito.] To rouse, to 
excite; to call into life and action.— Brown. 

SUS'CI-TA-TED, pp. Roused; excited. 

SUS-CI-TA' TION, n. The act of raising or exciting. 

SUS'CI-TA-TING, ppr. Exciting; calling into life and action. 

SUS'LIK, n. A spotted animal of the marmot kind; the 
variegated or earless marmot. 

SUS-PECT', v. t. (L. suspectus.) 1. To imagine or have a 
aient opinion that something exists, but without proof, 
and often upon weak evidence or no evidence at all 9. 
To imagine to be guilty, but upon slight evidence or with- 
out proof. 3. To hold to be uncertain. 4. To hold to be 
doubtful 5. To conjecture.—Syn. To mistrust; distrust ; 
surmise ; doubt. 

SUS-PEOCT', v. i. To imagine guilt. —Skak. 

SUS-PE€T’, a. Doubtful.—Glanville, (Not much used.] 

t SUS-PECT', n. Suspicion.— Skak. 

SUS-PEOTA-BLE, a. That may be suspected. [ Rare.) 

SUS-PECTED, pp. or a. Imagined without proof; mis- 


trusted. 
SUS-PECT'ED-LY, adv. So as to excite suspicion. 
SUS-PECT'ED-NESS, x. State of being suspected. 
SUS-PECT'ER, m One who suspects. 


ts; one who re- 


SUS-PECT'FUL, a. Apt to suspect or mistrust. 
. SUS-PE€T'ING, ppr. Imagining without evidenco; mis- 
Pipini chon slight grounds. 
SUS-PECT'LESS, a. 1. Not suspecting; having no suspi- 


cion.— Herbert. 2. Not suspected ; not mistrusted.— Beau- 
SUSPEND pare uspend dere 
8-P ^ 9. t. [Fr. s re; It. sospen ; Sp. sus- 
; L. suspendo.) 1. To attach to something above. 
2. To make to depend on. 3. To cause to cease for a 
time. 4. To hinder from proceeding for a time. 5. To 
hold in a state undete ed. 6. To debar from any 
rivilege, from the execution of an office, or from thc en- 
lopment of income. 7. To cause to cease for a time from 
operation or effect.—Syn. To hang; interrupt; delay; in- 
termit; ways hinder ; debar. 

SUS-PENDED, pp. or a. Hung up; made to depend on; 
caused to cease for a time ; delayed ; held undetermined. 

SUS-PEND'ER, n. 1. One who suspends.—2 Suspenders, 

lural, qe worn for holding up pantaloons, &c. ; braces. 

SUS-PEND'ING, ppr. Hanging up; making tu depend on; 
intermitting; causing to cease for a time ; hol 
termined; debarring from action or right. 

SUS-PENSE’, n. (L. suspensus.) 1. A state of uncertainty ; 
indetermination ; indecision; doubt. 2. Stop; cessation 
for a time.—3. In lai, suspension ; a temporary ceseation 
of a man's right. 

SUS-PENSE',a. Held from proceeding.—Milton. | Rare.) 

SUS-PENS-I-BIL'I-TY, n. The capacity of being suspended 
or sustained from sinking.— Kirwan. 

SUS-PENS'-BLE, a. Capable of being suspended or held 
from sinking. 

SUS-PEN'SION (shun), n. [Fr.; L. suspensio.) 1. The act 
of banging up, or of causing to hang oy being attached to 
something above. 2 The act of making to depend on any 
thing for existence or taking place. 3. Tho act of delay 
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mg. 4 Act of withaolding or balancing the judgment; 
forbearance of determination. Š. Temporary cessation. 
6. Temporary ee of powers, authority, or rights; 
usually intended as a censure or punishnient. 7. Preven- 
tion or interruption of operation.—8. In rhetoric, a keeping 
of the hearcr in doubt and in attentive expectation of what 
Ís to follow.—9. In Scot's law, a stay or postponement of 
execution of a sentence condemnatory, by means of letters 
of suspension granted on application to the lord ordinary. 

-10. In mechanics, points of suspension in a balance are 
tho points in the axis or beam where the weights are ap- 
pled, or from which they are suspended.—11. In music, 
every sound of a chord to a given base, which is continued 
to another base, is a suspension. | Cyc.—SYN. Delay; in- 
terruption ; intermission ; stop ; withholding. 

BUS-PEN'SION-BRIDQE, n. A bridge supported by chains 
or ropes which pass over high piers or coluinns at each 
end, and are secured below.— Buchanan. 

SUS-PENSTVE, a. Doubtful—Peaumont and Fletcher. 

SUS-PENS’OR, 2. In anatomy, a bandage to suspend the 
scrotum. 

BUS-PENS'O-RY, a. That suspends; suspending. 

SUS.PENS'O-RY, n. That which supone a truss. 

t SUS'PL-GA-BLE, a. [L. suspicor.) at may be suspected ; 
liable to suspicion.— More. 

SUS-PY"CION (sus-pieh'un), n. (Fr.; L. suspicio.) The act 
of suspecting; the imagination of the existence of some- 
thing without proof, or upon very slight evidence, or upon 
no evidence at all — SYN. Jealousy ; distrust; mistrust ; 
diffidence ; doubt. 

SUS-PY"CIOUS (sus-pish'us), a. [L. suspiciosus.) 1. Inclined 
to suspect; apt to imagine without proof. 2. Indicating 
suspicion or fear. 3. Liable to suspicion ; adapted to raise 
suspicion ; giving reason to imagine ill 4. Entertaining 
suspicion; given to suspicion. — SYN. Distrustful; mis- 
trustful; jealous; doubtful; questionable. 

BUS-PI*CIOUS-LY (sus-pish'us-le), adv. 1. With suspicion. 
2 So as to excite suspicion.—Sidney. 

SUS-PI*CIOUS-NESS, n. 1. The quality of being liable to 
suspicion, or liable to be suspected. 2 The quality or 
state of being to suspect. 

SUS-PI'RAL, E Sf suspiro.) 1. A breathing-hole; a vent 
or ventiduct. 2. A spring of water passing under ground 
toward a cistern or conduit; [local] 

SUS-PI-RATION, n. [L. suspiratio.) The act of sighing or 
fetching a long and deep breath ; a sigh.— More. 

SUS-PIRE, v. i To sigh; to fetch a long, deep breath ; to 
breathe.— [Little used. 

f SUS-PIR ED' (eus-pIrd^, pp. or a. Wished for, desired. 

SUS-TAIN', v. t. [L. sustineo ; Fr. soutenir ; It. sostenere; Sp. 
sostener, sustentar.) 1. To bear up. 2. To hold; to keep 
from falling. 3. To keep from sinking in despondence. 
4. To maintain ; to keep alive. 5. To bear up or keep in 
any condition by aid. 6. To bear; to endure without 
failing or yielding. 7. To bear; to endure, as disgrace. 
8. To maintain; notto dismiss or abate. 9. To maintain 
as a sufficient ground.—10. In music, to continue, as the 
sound of notes through their whole length.—SrN. Sup- 
port; uphold; subsist; assist; relieve; suffer; undergo. 

t SUS-TAIN, n. That which upholds.— Milton. 

SUS-TAIN'A-BLE, a. That may be sustained or maintained. 

SUS-TAIN ED’ (sus-tànd^, pp. Borne; upheld; maintained ; 
supported; subeisted ; suffered. 

SUS-TAINER, n. He or that which sustains, upholds, or 


suffers, 

SUS-TAINTNG, ppr. or a. Bearing; upholding; maintain- 
ing; suffering; subsisting. 

SUS-TAINMENT, n. The act of sustaining; support. 

SUS-TAL'TI6, a. (Gr. overadrixos.] Mournful; affecting. 
di epithet given to a species of music by the Greeks.) 

BUS'"TE-NANCE, n. (Norm. Fr.) 1 Support; maintenance; 
subeistence ; livelihood. 2. That which supports life ; 
food ; victuals; provisions. 

*SUS-TENTA-€LE, n. [L. sustentaculum.] Support. 

BUS-TEN-TA2'TION, n. |Fr.; L. sustentatio.) f Support ; 
preservation from falling. 2. Use of food. 3. Mainte- 
nance ; support of life. 


EU-SUR RATION, n. [L. susurratio.) A whispering; a soft 


murmur. 

t SOTE, n. (for suite.) Sort.—Hooker. 

) SCTILE, a. l5 sutilis.]) Done by stitching.— Boswell. 

6UTLER, n. [D. zeetelaar.] A person who follows an army 
and sells to the ‘roops provisions and liquors. 

SUT'LING, a. Belonging to sutlers; engaged in the occu- 
pation of a sutler.— Tatler. 

SUT-TEE, n. 1. In the Sanscrit, or sacred language of the 
Hindoos, a female deity. 92. A widow who immolates 
herself on the funeral pile of her husband. 3. The sacri- 
nee of burning a widow on the funeral pile of her hus- 
band. 

BUT-TEETSM, n. The practice of self-immolation among 
widows in Hindostan. 

BUT'TLE (sut'tl), a. Suttle weight, in commerce, is the weight 
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when the tare has been deducted, and tret ts yet to be.— 
M: CullocÀ. B 

SOTUR-AL (sit'yur-al), a. [L. sutura, a senam.) Relating to 
a suture or seam.—In botany, the dchiscence of a pericarp 
is sxtural when it takes place at a suture. 

t SUT'UR-A-TED, a. (L. sutura.) Stitched, sewed, or knit 
together.—Smith. 

SÜT'ERE (sütyüre), n. (L. sutwra.) 1. Literally, a sewing; 
hence, the uniting of the parts of & wound by stitching. 
2. The seam or joint which unites the bones of the skull ; 
or the peculiar articulation or connection of those bones. 
—J. In botany, the line or seam formed by the union of 
two margins in any part of a plant. 

SOTURED, a. Having sutures ; knit or united together. 

SO'UM €UI'QUE TKI-BÜ'TO (-kikwe-). [L.] Give ev- 
ery one his due. 

SUÜ'ZE-RAIN-TY, n. (Fr. suzeraineté, from suzerain, a lord 
un cel Paramount authority or command. — En- 

antin. 

SWAB (swob), n. (Sax. swebban, to sweep.) A mop for 
cleaning floors; on board of skips, a large mop or bunch 
of old rope-yarn, used to clean the deck and cabin. 

SWAB, v. t. To clean with a mop; to wipe when wet or 
after washing. 

SWABBED (swabd), pp. Cleaned with a mop. 

SWABBER, n. [D. zwabber.) One who uses a swab to 
clean a floor or deck; on board of ships of war, an infe- 
rior officer, whose business is to see that ship is kept 


clean. 

SWAPB'BING, ppr. Cleaning with a mop. 

SWAD, n. 1. A pod, as of beans or peas; [local] 2 A 
short, fat person; [obs.] —3. In New England, a lump 
mass, or bunch; also, a crowd; [oxlgar.) 

SWADDLE (svod'dl), v. t. (Sax. swathe, swethel ; D. zwaad , 
G. schwaden.| 1. To swathe; to bind, as with a bandage; 
to bind tight with clothes; [used generally of infants.) 2. 
To beat; to cudgel; [obs.] 

SWAD'DLE, n. Clothes bound tight around the body. 

SWADDLED, pp. Swathed; bound in tight clothes. 

SWAD'DLING, ppr. Swathing; binding in tight clothes. 

SWADDLING-BAND, 22. A band or cloth wrapped 

SWAD'DLING-CLOTH, § round an infant —Luke, it 

SWAG, v. i. (qu. Sax. sigan ; Sw. svag; Dan. svag.] To 
sink down by its weight; to lean.—Grew. 

SWAG-BEL-LIED, a. Having a prominent, overhanging 


belly. 
18WAGE, v. & To ease; to soften; to mitigate; to as- 


suage. 

1 SWA6E, v.i. To abate.— Barret. 

SWAĜE, n. Among workmen in sheet-iron, a tool used for 
making moldings upon sheet-iron. 

SWAGE, v.t. To use a swage; to fashion a piece of iron 
by drawing it into a groove or mold having the required 
shape.— Haldeman. 

SWAGGER, v. i [oer swegan.) To bluster; to bully; to 
boast or brag no ; to be tumultuously proud.— Collier. 

t 8WAG'GER, v.t. To overbear with boasting or bluster.— 
Annot. on Glanville, 

8WAG'GER-ER, n. A blusterer; a bully; a boastful, noisy 
fellow.— Shak. = 

SWAG'GER-ING, ppr. or a. Blustering; boasting noisily. 

SWAG'GING, ppr. Sinking or inclining. 

SWAG'GY, a. Sinking, hanging, or leaning by its weight.— 
Brown 


SWAIN, n. (Sax. swein, swan ; Sw. sven; Dan. svend; Ice. 
svein.) 1. A young man.—Spenser. 2. A country servant 
employed in husbandry.— S&ak. 3. A pastoral youth. 
Pope.—Syn. Countryman ; peasant; hind ; clown ; rustic. 

SWAIN'ISH, a. Rustic. 

SWAIN'MOTE, Ja. (swain and mote, meeting.) In England, 

SWEIN'MOTE, > a court touching matters of the forest 

SWANT-MOTE, ) held before the verderors of the forest 
as judges, by the steward of the court, thrice every year, 
the swains or freeholders within the forest composing the 


ury. 

eil, v.i. To walk proudly. [Used in the North of En 
gland for sweep. 

SWALE, n. [probably from vale] 1. An interval or vale; a 
tract of low land —Halliwell; (New England.]—92. In En- 
gland, a shade. 3. A flame.—Grose. 

SWALE, v.i. To waste. Se Sweat. . 

SWALE, v. t. To dress a hog for bacon by singeing or burn- 
ing off his hair—Cye.  (Local.] i 
SWAL'LET, n. Among the tin-miners, water breaking in 

upon the miners at their work.— Bailey. 

SWAL'LOW, n. (Sax. swalewe ; D. zwalxw; G. schwalbe.) A 
well-known bird of the genus hirundo, of many species. 
Swallows have great powers of flight, and feed mostly on 
winged insects, which they seize while flying. They have 

SWA PLN e [Sax. swelgan, silgan ; D velg ] 1 

L , v. t. an, swilgan; D. z en. 3 
Té take into the stomach; to receive through the gullet 
or oesophagus into the stomach. 2 To absorb; to draw 


* See Synopsis. 1, E, Y, &c., long —i, É, Y, &c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT; —PREY ;—MARINF, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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and sink into an abyes or gulf; to ingulf ; usually follow- 
ed by “P. 3. To reccive or embrace, as opinions or be- 
lief, without examination or scruple ; to receive implicitly. 
4. To engross; to appropriate. 5. To occupy; to einploy ; 
to consume. 6. To scize and waste. 7. To engross; to 
engage completely. 8. To exhaust; to consume. 
SWAL'LOW, n. 1. The gullct or wsoph ; the throat. 
2. Voracity. 3. As much as is swallowed at once. 
SWAL’'LOW-FISH, n. A sea-fish, the sapphirine gurnard. 
S8WAL'LOW-TALL, n. A plant, a species of willow. 
SWAL'LOW-TAILED, a. Dove-tailed, which see.—Guwilt, 
SWAL'LOW-WORT, ^. An herb of the genus asclepias, or 
nanchum, sometimes used in medicine. 
BWAL'LOW'S-TAIL, x. The same as dove-tail. 
SWAL'LOW ED, pp. Taken into the stomach; absorbed ; 
received without scruple ; engrossed ; wastcd. 
SVA Lo W ER, *. One who swallows; also, a glutton.— 


r. 

SWAL'LOW-ING, ppr. Taking into the stomach ; absorb- 
ing; ingulfing ; receiving implicitly; engrossing. 

SWAL'LOW-ING, n. The act of taking into the stomach 
or of absorbing; the act of receiving implicitly ; the act 
of engrossing. 

SWAM, pret. of swim. 

SWAMP (swomp), n. (Sax. swam; Goth. swamms; Germ. 
schwamm ; D. zwam; Dan. svamp.) Spongy land; low 
K filled with water; soft, wet ground. 

SWAMP, v. 1. To plunge, whelm, or sink in a swamp; 
hence, to overset or sink and be lost in water. 2. To 
dione into inextricable difficulties. 

SW AMP’-ORE, n. In mineralogy, an ore of iron found in 
swamps and morasses; called, also, bog-ore. 

SWAMPED (swompt), pp. Oversct or sunk in water; over- 
whelmed with dithcuities. 

BW AMPING, ppr. Oversetting or sinking in water ; over- 
whelming with difficulties. 

SWAMP'Y, a. Consisting of swamp; like a swamp; low, 
wet, and spongy; as, swampy land. 

SWAN (swon), n. (Sax. swan; D. zwaan ; G. schwan; Dan. 
svane; Sw. svan.) A large aquatic fowl of the genus cyg- 
nus, apparently intermediate between ducks and geese. 
Swans have the neck very long, plumage close, thick, soft, 
and light. They are remarkable for grace and elegance 
upon the water. The adults of the common species are 
white, but an Australian species is black.— Nuttall. — 


P. Cyc. 

SWAN'SKIN, n. [swan and skin.) A species of flannel of 
a soft texture, thick and warm. 

SWANG, n. A piece of low land or green sward, liable to 
be covered with water.— Halliwell. [Local in England.) 
SWAN'S-DOWN, n. A fine, soft, thick cloth of wool 

SWAP? with c KA Dom. Econ. 

swop), adv. š "p. astily ; ata snatch. [A 
loe wora adieu] ed n i 

SWAP, n. A blow; a stroke.— Beaumont and Fletcher. 

SWAP, v. t. To exchange; to barter; to swop. See SwoP. 

SWAPE, n. [qu. sweep.) A pole supported by a fulcrum, 
on which it turns, used for raising water from a well, for 
churning, &c.—Ewerbank. 

SWAPP (swopt) pp Exchanged; bartered. 

SWAPPING, ppr. Exchanging. 

SWARD, n. [Sax. sweard; Dan. sver; D. zwoord; Germ. 
schwarte; VV. gweryd.) 1. The skin of bacon; [local] 
2. The grassy surface of land ; turf; that part of the 
soil which is filled with the roots of grass, forming a kind 
of mat. 

SWARD, v.t. To 

SWARD'-CUT-TE 
across the ridgcs. 

SWARD'Y, a. Covered with sward or grass. 

SWARD'ED, a. Covered with sward.— Drake. 

t SWARE, old pret. of swear. We now use swore. 

SWARE, n. A copper coin and money of account in 

ur v ARE, 5 Bremen, value nearly j penny sterling, or 

cent. 

SWARM, n. (Sax. swearm ; G. schwarm ; D. rwerm; Dan. 
sverm.) 1. In a general sense. a large number or body of 
small animals or insects, particularly when in motion; but, 
appropriately, a great number of honey-bees which emi. 
grate from a hive at once, and seek new lodgings. 2. A 
great number; particularly, a great number of people in 
motion.—Syn. Multitude; crowd; throng. 

SWARM, v. i. (Sax. swearmian ; D. zwermen ; G. schwarmen ; 
Den. svermer.] 1. To collect and depart from a hive by 
flight in a body, as bees. 2. To appear or collect in a 
crowd; to run; to throng together ; to congregate in a 
multitude. 3. To be crowded; to be thronged with a 
multitude of animals ín motion. 4. To breed multitudes. 
5. To climb, as a tree, by embracing it with the arms and 
legs, and acrambling. 

t SWARM, v. t. To crowd or throng. . 

SWARMED, pp. of swarm. 

SWARM ING, ppr. or a. from swarm. See the verb. 


roduce sward; to cover with sward. 
n. An instrument for cutting award 
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SWART, 2a. (Sax. mrart, sweart ; Sw. svart; G. schwarz į 
SWARTH, § D. zwart.) 1. Being of a dark hue; moder- 


atcly black; tawny. 2 Gloomy; malignant; [obs. 
SWART, v.t To make postage Maceo ER 


SWIIRTII, i An apparition of a dying person.— Gross. 
uisus Y, ads. (from swarthy.) Duskily; with a 
tawny hue. 


SWARTH'T-NESS, n. Tawniness ; a dusky complc xion. 

tSWARTIINESS, n. Blackness; darkness.—Dr. Clarke. 

SWARTH'Y, a. 1. Being of a dark hue or dusky complex- 
ion; tawny. 2. Black. 

k est v.t To make swarthy or dusky; to black. 
en.— Cowley. 

SWARTI-NESS, n. A tawny color.— Sherwood. 

SWART'ISH, a. Somewhat dark or tawny. . 

SWARTY, a. Swarthy; tawny.—Burton. 

t SWARVE, v. í.. To swerve.— Spenser. 

SWASH (swosh), n. An oval figure, whose moldings are 
oblique to the axis of the work.— Mozon. 

SWASH, x. 1. A blustering noie; a vaporing; (obs.) 2 
Impulse of water flowing with violence. 

18WASH, v. i (D. zwetsen.) To bluster; to make a great 
noise; to vapor or brag.— Shak. 

SWASH, 2a. 1. Swaggering—Forby. 2. Soft, like fruit 

SWASH'Y, $ too ripe. —Pegge. [Loca!,) 

t SWASH’-BUCK-LER, n. A sword-player; a bully or 
braggadocio.— Milton. 

t SWASH'ER, n. One who makes a blustering show of 
valor or force of arms.— Shak. 

; SWA tie le. £ To sweat.—Chaucer. 

t SWATCH (swoch), n. A swath.—Tusser. 

SWATH, n. (Sax. swathe ; D. zwaad ; G. schwaden.]) 1. A 
line of grass or grain cut and thrown together by the 
scythe in mowing or cradling. 2. The whole breadth or 
sweep of a scythe in mowing or cradling —Farmers. 3. 
A band or fillet. 

SWATHE, v. t. 1. To bind with a band, bandage, or rollers 
2. To bind or wrap.—.4bbot. 

SWATHED,pp. Bound with a bandage or rollers. 

SWATHING, ppr. ora. Binding or wrapping. 

SW AY, v. t. (D. zwaaijen ; Ice. swetgia ; Sw. sviga.) 1. Tc 
wield with the hand. 2. To cause to lean or incline te 
one side. 3. To influence or direct by power and authori- 
ty, or by moral force.—SvN. To swing; move; wave; 
bias; rule; govern; direct; influence. 

SWAY, v.i 1. To be drawn to one side by weight; to lean. 
2. To have weight or influence. 3. To bear rule; to govern. 
—4. In seamen's language, to hoist; (particularly applied 
to the lower yards and to the topmast-yards, &c.) 

SWAY,*. 1l. The swing or sweep of a weapon.—Milton. 
2. Any thing moving with bulk and power. 3. Preponder- 
ation ; turn or cast of balance. 4. Power exerted in gov- 
erning. 5. Weight or authority that inclines to one side; 
a switch used by thatchers to bind their work. Halliwell. 
—Syn. Rule; dominion; power; empire; control; in. 
fluence; direction ; preponderance ; ascendency. 

SWAYED, ppr. Wielded ; inclined to one side ; ruled; gov- 
emed; influenced ; biased. 

SWAYING, pp. Wielding ; causing to lean ; biasing ; ruling. 

SW AY'ING, ^. ng of the back, among beasts, is a kind 
of lumbago, causec by a fall or by being overloaded. 

SWEAL, v. i. (Sax. swelan; sometimes written swale.) 1. 
To melt and run down, as the tallow of a candle ; to waste 
away without feeding the flame. 2. To blaze away. Sea 
also, SWALE. 

SWEAL'NG, ppr. Melting and wasting away. 

SWEAR, v.i ; pret. swore, [formerly sware ;) pp.eworn. (Sax. 
serian, noerigan; Goth. swaran; D. zweeren ; G. schweiren.) 
1. To affirm or utter a solemn declaration, with an appeal 
to God for the truth of what is affirmed. 2 To promiso 
upon oath. 3. To give evidence on oath. 4. To be pro- 
fane ; to practice profaneness. 

SWEAR, v.t. 1. To utter or affirm with a solemn appeal 
to God for the truth of the declaration. 2. To put to an 
oath ; to cause to take an oath. 3. Tu declare or charge 
upon oath. 4. To obtest by an oath.— To swear the peace 
against one, is to make oath against bim before the proper 
officer, as endangering the life or person of him who thus 
swears the peace. 

SWEARER,n. 1. One who swears; one who calls Gr 4l to 
witness for the truth of his declaration. 2. A profane per- 
son.—Shak. 

SWEAR'ING, ppr.ora. 1. Arming upon oath. 2. Putting 
upon oath; causing to swear. 

SWEARING, n. 1 The act or practice of affirming on oath. 
2. Profaneness. i 

SWEAT (awet), n. (Sax. swat ; D. zweet; G. schweiss ; Dan. 

; Sw. svett.) 1. The fluid or sensible moisture which 
is excreted from the skin of an animal 2. Labor ; tol; 
drudgery. 3. Moisture evacuated from any substance. 

SWEAT (swet), v. £; pret and pp. sweat, or sweated. Swot 
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is obsolete. (Sax. moetan ; Sw. aratta; Dan. sreedcr; D. 
zwveten , G. scherltzen.) 1. To excrete sensible moisture 
from the pores of theskin. 2. To toil ; to labor ; to drudge. 
3. To einit moisture, as green plants in a heap. 

BWEAT (swet), v.4 1. To emit or sufer to flow froin tho 
pores; to cxude.—Dryden. 2 To cause to excrete moist- 
ure from the skin. 

SWEATER (sweter), m Onc who causcs to sweat. 

SWEAT'I-LY, ado. So as to be moist with sweat; in a 
sweaty etate. 

SWEATI-NESS, n. The state of being sweaty or moist with 
sweat. 

BY RAT'ING, ppr. 
throwing out moisture; exuding. 
moisture upon the skin. 

SWEAT'ING-BXTH, n. A sudmory ; a bath for producing 
sensible sweat: a liypocaust or stove.—OCyc. 

SWEATING-HOUSE, m. A house for sweating persons in 
sickness.—Cyc. 

SWEATING-I-RON, n. A kind of knife or a piece of a 
scythe, used to scrape off sweat from horses.—Cye. 

SWEATING-ROOM, n. 1. A room for sweating persons. 
—2. In rural cconomy, a room for sweating cheese, and 
carrying off the supertluous juices.— Cyc. 

SWEKAT'ING-SICER'NESS, s. A febrile, epidemic disease 
which prevailed in some countries of Europe, but particu- 
larly in England, in the 15th and 16th centuries. 

SWEATY (swerte), a. 1. Moist with sweat. 2. Consisting 
ofsweat 3. Laborious ; toilsome. 

SWEDE, n. L A native of Sweden. 2. A Swedish turnip. 

8WE-DEN-BOR'GI-AN, 2. A follower of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, who claimed to have habitual intercourse with the 
world of spirits, and to have received divine instructions 
from on high. He denied the doctrine of the Tiy, and 
maintained that Jesus Christ alone is God. He taught the 
doctrine of correspondences, i. e., that there is a spiritual 
meaning of the Scriptures lying back of the literal one, 
which constitutes the only true meaning.— Encyc. Amer. 

SWE-DEN-BOR'ÓI-AN-ISM, n. The doctrines of the Swe- 
denborgians. 

SWEDISH, a. Pertaining to Sweden. 

VE PU TURUP, * The ruta [m a species of turnip. 

, 9. £; pret. an . Swept. X. swapan, sweopan. 
1. To brush ot rub ore with a brush, broom, or sl 
for removing loose dirt; to clean by brushing. 2. Tocar- 


1. Excreting moisture from the skin ; 
2. Causing to emit 


ry with a long, swinging, or dragging motion; to carry 
with pomp. To drive or carry along or off by a long, 
PESE: fowing on the un t 


brushing stroke or force, or by 
To drive, destroy, or c off many at a stroke, or with 
celerity and violence. 5. To rub over. 6. To strike with 
a long stroke. 7. To draw or drag over ; as, to sweep the 
bottom of a river with a rope, &c. 

SWEEP, v. i. 1. To pass with swiftness and violence, as 
something broad or brushing the surface of any thing. 2. 
To pass over or brush along with celerity and force. 3. 
To pass with pomp. 4. To move with a long reach. 

SWEEP, n. 1. The act of sweeping. 2. The compass of a 
stroke. 3. The compass of any turning body or motion. 
4. The compass of any thing flo or brushing. 5. Vio- 
lent and general destruction. 6. Direction of any motion 
not rectilinear. 7. The mold of a ship when she begins to 
compass in, at the rung heads; also, any part of a ship 
shaped by the segment of a circle.—8. Among refiners of 
metals, the almond-furnace.—9. Among seamen, a name 
given to large oars, used in small vessels to impel them 
In a calm, &c.— Totten. 10. A pole or piece of timber on 
a post, having a bucket suspended from one end for draw- 
ing water from a well 11. A chimney-sweeper. 

SWEEP, n. The beam ed aes by a post, which is used 
in raising a bucket in a well. See Sware. 

SWEEP-NET, n. [sweep and net.) A large net for drawing 
over a large com . 

SWEEP-WASH-ER, n. The person who extracts from 
the sweepings, potsherds, &c., of refineries of gold and 
silver, the small residuum of precious metaL—Ure. 

SWEEPER, n. One who sweeps. 

SWEEPING, ppr. or a. Brushing over; rubbing with a 
broom or besom ; cleaning with a broom or besom ; brush- 
ing along ;* passing over; dragging over. 

SWEEP'ING-LY, adv. By awceping. 

S EPUM n. pl. Things collected by sweeping; rub- 

ish. 

SWEEPSTAKE, n. [sweep and stake) Aman who wins all; 


usually VH TP" : 

SWEEPSTAKES, n. The whole money or other things 
staked or won at a horse-race. 

BWEEP'Y, a. 1. Passing with speed and violence over a 
great compass at once.—Dryden. 2.Strutting. 3. Wavy. 

BWEET, a. (Sax. swete; D. wot; G. sùss; Sw. sot. ; 
Agreeable or grateful to the taste. 2. Pleasing to the 
smell; fragrant 3. Plcasing to the ear; soft; melodi- 
ous; harmonious. 4. Pleasing to the eye; beautiful. 5. 
Fresh; not salt. 6. Not sour. 7. Mild; soft; gentle. 8. 
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Mild; soft; kind; obliging. 9. Grateful; pleasing. 10. 
Making soft or excellent inusic. 11. Not stale. 12 Not 
turned; not sour. 13. Not putrescent or putrid.—Syn, 
Sugary ; saccharine ; dulcet; luscious. 

SWEET, n. 1. Something pleasing or grateful to the mind. 
2. À swcet substance; particnlarly, any vegetable juice 
which is added to wines to improve them. 3. A per- 
fume. 4. A word of endcarment.—5. Swects, pl, home- 
made wincs, metheglin, &c.— Af'Culloch ; ( England.) 
Also, cane-juice, molasses, or other sweet vegctable sub- 
stance. 

SWEET-AP-PLE, n. The svweet-sop.—Lec. 

SWEET BREAD *. The pancreas of a calf or of any 
anima. 

SWEET'-BRI-ER, ». A shrubby plant of the rose kind. 

SWEET-BROOM, n. [sweet and broom.) A plant. 

SWEET-CIC’E-LY, n. A plant of the genus scandiz, and 
another of the genus osmorrhiza. à 

SWEET-CIS'TUS, n. An evergreen shrub, the cistus. 

SWEET'-CORN, n. A variety of the maize, of a sweet 
taste. 

SWEET-FLAG, n. An aromatic plant of the genus acorus. 

SWEET-GUM, n. A tree of the genus liguidambar. 

SWEET-HEART, n. A lover or mistress.—Shak. 

SWEET-JOHN’S, n. A plant, a species of dianthus, or pink. 

SWEET-MARJO-RAM, n. A very fragrant plant, a species 


of rann. 

e -MAUD'LIN, n. A species of achillea, allied to mil- 

oil. 

SWEET'-PÉA, n. An annual leguminous plant, allied to 
the pea, cultivated for ornament. 

SWEET-PO-TA'TO, n. A plant and the esculent part of its 
root, the convolvulus batatas, a native of both Indies and 
of China. Itis the potato of Shakspeare and cotemporary 
writers.— Loudon. 

SWEET-ROOT, n. The liquorice, or glycyrrhiza. 

SWEET-RUSH, n. Another name of the swert.flag. 

SWEET-SCENT-ED, a. (sweet and scent.) Having a sweet 

smell; fragrant. 

SWEET-SMELL-ING, a. [sweet and smell.) Having a sweet 
smell ; fragrant. 

SWEET'-SOP, n. An evergreen shrub or tree, anona 
squamosa, allied to the custard apple. It grows in the 
West Indies, and bears a greenish fruit, sweet and pulpy, 
covered with scales like a pine epp Cyc. 

SWEET-SUL‘TAN, n. An annual flowering plant, centau 
rea moschata. 

SWEET-TEMPERED, a. Having a sweet disposition. 

SWEET-TONED, a. Having a sweet sound. 

SWEET-WEED, n. A plant of the genus capraria. 

SWEET-WIL'LIAN, n. The name of several species of 
pink, of the genus dianthus.—Cyc. 

SWEET-WIL/LOW, n. A plant, the myrica gale. 

SWEET-WOOD, n. A plant, a species of laurus. 

SWEET-WORT, n. A plant of a sweet taste. 

SWEETEN (sweettn) v. t. l To make sweet 2. To 


make pleasing or grateful to the mind. 3. To make mild 
or 4. To make less painful 5. To increase a 
able qualities. 6. To soften; to make delicate. 7. To 


make pure and salubrious by destroying noxious matter 
8. To make warm and fertile. 9. To restore to purity. 

SWEET EN (sweettn), v. £ To become sweet.— Bacon. 

SWEET'ENED, pp. or a. Made sweet, mild, or grateful, 

SWEET EN-ER, n. He or that which sweetens; he wha 

alliates; that which moderates acrimony. 

SWEET'EN-ING, ppr. Making sweet or grateful. 

SWEET'EN.-ING, n. The act of making sweet; that which 
sweetens.— Ask. 

SWEETING, n. 1. A sweet apple.—Ascham. 2. A word 
of endearment.—Skak. 

SWEETISH, a. Somewhat sweet or grateful to the taste 

SWEET ISH-NESS, n. The quality of being sweetish. 

SWEETLY, adv. In a sweet manner; fully. 

SWEETMEAT, n. Fruit preserved with sugar, as peaches, 

ars, melona, nuts, orange-peel, and the like. 

SWEETNESS, n. 1. The quality of being sweet, in any of 
its senses; as gratefulness to the taste; or to the emch, 
fragrance ; agreeableness to the ear, melody. 9. Agreea 
bleness of manners; softness; mildness ; obliging civility 
3. Softess ; mildness ; amiableness. 

SWELL, v. i; pret. swelled ; pp. swelled. Swollen is nearly 
obsolete. (Sax. swellan; D. zwellen ; G. schwellen ; Den. 
soaller.) 1. To grow larger ; toenlarge; to dilate or extend 
the exterior inetic or dimensions by matter added to the 
interior part, or by expansion of the inclosed substance. 
2, To increase in size or extent by any addition. 3. To 
rise or be driven into waves or billows; to heave. 4. To 
be puffed up or bloated. 5. To be bloated with anger ; to 
be exasperated. 6. To be inflated ; to ME 7. To ba 

. turgid or bombastic ; as, swelling words. 8. To protuber 
ate! to bulge out. 9. To be elated; to rise into arrogance 
10. To grow more violent. 11. To grow upon the view 
to become larger. 12. To become largcr in amount. 13 
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10 beco:ne louder. 14. To strut; to look big. 15. To 
rise in altitude. 

SWELL, v. . 1. To increase the size, bulk, or dimensions 
of; to cause to rise, dilate, expand, or iucrease. 2. To 
aggravate; to heighten. 3. To raise to arrogance. 4. To 
enlargc.—3. In music, to augment, as the sound of a note. 

SWELL, n. 1. Extcnsion of bulk. 2. Increase, as of 
sound, or the increase and diminution of sound, ercscendo 
and diminuendo, in one continued note. 3. A gradual as- 
cent or elevation of land. 4. A wave or billow ; more gen- 
erally, a succession of large waves.—5. In an organ, a cer- 
tain number of pipes inclosed in a box, which being un- 
covered, produce a swell of sound. 

SWELLED (sweld), pp. or a. Enlarged in bulk ; inflated. 

SWELLING, ppr. 1. Growing or enlarging in its dimen- 
sions; growing tumid ; inflating; growing louder. 2. a. 
Tumid ; turgid; as style or language. 

SWELL'ING, x. 1. A tumor, or any morbid enlargement 
of the natural size. 2. Protuberance; prominence. 3. A 
rising or enlargement by passion. 

SWELT, for swelled.—Spenser. 

SWELT, e. i. (Sax. sweltan ; Goth. swiltan, ga-sviltan.] 
To faint; to swoon. 

SWELT, v. t. To overpower, as with heat; to cause to 
faint. 

SWELTER, v. i. (from swel.) To be overcome and faint 
with heat; to be ready to perish with heat. 

BWELT'ER, v. t To oppress with heat.— Bentley. 

SWELT ERED, pp. Oppressed with heat. 

SWELTER-ING, Fainting or languishing with heat; 
op ressing with neat. 

SWELTRY, a. Suffocating with heat; oppressive with 
heat; sultry. 

SWEPT, pret. and pp. of stoeep. 

ft SWERD, for sward. 

SWERVE (swerv), v. š. (D. zwerven.) 1. To wander; to 
rove ; to atray. To wander from any line prescribed, 
or from a rule of duty ; to depart from what is established 
by law, duty, cr custom; to deviate. 3. To bend; to incline. 
4. To climb or move forward by winding or turning. 

SWERVING, ppr. Roving; wandering; deviating from 
any rule or standard ; inclining; climbing or moving by 
winding and turning. 

SWERV'ING, n. The act of wandering; deviation from 
any rule, law, duty, or standard. 

tSWE'VEN,n. A dream.— Wicliffe. 

SWIFT, a. (Sax. swift.) 1. Moving a great distance or over 
a large space in a short time; moving with celerity or 
velocity. 2. Ready; prompt. 3. Speedy; that comes 
without delay. —Syn. Quick; fleet; speedy; nimble; 
rapid ; expeditious. 

SWIFT, n. 1. The current of a stream ; (rare.]-—2. In do- 
mestic affairs, a reel or turning instrument for winding 
yarn. 3. A bird, a species of swallow, so called from the 
rapidity of its fight. 4. The common newt or eft, a spe- 
cies of lizard. i 

SWIFT-FOOT, a. Nimble. 

SWIFT-HEELED, a. (swift and heel] Swift-foot; rapid; 

Wee ee 

SWIFT'ER, n. In a ship, a rope used to confine the bars 
of the capstan in their sockets while men are turning it ; 
also, a rope encircling a boat lengthwise, to stren n 
and defend its sides from external injury ; also applied to 
the forward shrouds to a mast, which are not among 
those confiued to the cat-harpings.— Totten. 

SWIFT ER, v. t. To stretch, as shrouds by tackles. 

SWIFTLY, adv. Fleetly ; rapidly; with celerity. 

SWIFT'NESS, n. Rapid motion.--Syn. Speed; quickness; 
celerity ; velocity; rapidity; leetness ; expedition. 

SWIG, v. t. or t. (Ice. sxíga. Qu. suck.) To drink by large 
draughts ; to suck green. 

SWIG, ». 1. A large draught.—Grose; (vulgar.]—2. In sea- 
men’s language, a pulley with ropes which are not parallel, 

SWIG, v. t. (Sax. swigan.] To castrate, as a ram, by bind- 
ing the testicles tight with a string, so that they mortify 
and slough off. [( 1) 

SWILL, v. t. (Sax. swelgan, swylgan.] 1. To drink grossly 
or vreedily ; as, to swil? down great quantities of liquors. 
9. To wash; to drench. 3. To inebriate ; to swell with 


fallncss. 

SWILL, n. 1. Large draughts of liquor; or drink taken in 
excessive quantities. 2. The wash or mixture of liquid 
substances given to swine; called, in some places, swill- 


ings. 

tSWILL, e. £ To be intoxicated — Whately. 

BWILLED, pp. Swallowed grossly in large quantities. 

SWILL'ER, n. One who drinks voraciously. 

ee ppr. Swallowing excessive quantities of 

quors. 

SWILL'INGS, n. pl. Swill. 

BWIM, v. £; pret. swam; pp. swum. (Sax. sicimman ; D. 
zwemmen, zwymen; G. Nm schwimmen.) 1. To 
float; to be supported on water or other fluid ; not to sink. 
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2. To move progressively in water by meuna of the mo 
tion of the hands and feet, or ot fine. 3. Tu flout; to be 
borne along by a current, 4. To glide aluug with a 
smooth motion, or with a waving motion. 5. To be dizzy 
or vertiginous ; to have a waving motion of the head, or a 
scnsation of that kind, or a reeling of the body. 6. To be 
floated ; to be overflowcd or drenched. 7. To overflow ; 

M Urea P ad ed abundance. 

,0.t 1. To pass or move on.—Dryden. 2. To im- 
merse in water, that the lighter parta ah swiin. 

SWIMM, n. The bladder oí fishes, by which they are said 
to be supported in watcr.— Grew. 

SWIMM ^. l. One who swims. 2. A protuberance on 
the leg of a horse.—Fer. Dict. 3. One of an order of wob- 
footed birds that swim, as the duck and goose. 

SWIM'MING, ppr. or a. Floating on a fluid; moving on a 
fluid ; overflowing ; abounding. 

SWIM'MING, n. 1. The act or art of moving on the water 

A means of the limbe; a floating. 2. Dizziness. 

SWIM'MING-LY, adv. Smoothly; without obstruction, 
with great success. [Not slagane] 

SWIN'DLE (ewin‘d)), v. t. (D. zwen ] To cheat and de- 
fraud grossly, or with deliberate artifice. 

SWIN'DLED, pp. Grossly cheated and defrauded. 

SWINDLER, n. [G. schiwindler.] A cheat; a rogue; ono 
who defrauds grossly, or one who makes a practice of de- 
frauding others by imposition or deliberate artificc. 

SWIN DLING, ppr. or a. Cheating; defrauding. 

SWIN'DLING, ^. The act of defrauding; knavery. 

SWINE, n. s. ond pl. (Sax. swin; Sw., Dan. svin ; D. zwyn . 
G. schwein ; L. suinus] A hog; a pachydermatous quad 
ruped of the genus sus, which turnishes man with a large 
porion of his most nourishing food. Its fat or lard is much 
use 

SWINE-BREAD, n. A kind of t, trufile.— Bailey. 

SWINE"-€ASE, ) pm jt 

SWINE-COAT, >n. A hog-sty; a pen for swine. (Local.] 

SWINE-€RDE, j 

6WINE'-GRÁSS, n. A plant, knot 

SWINE'-HERD, n. [swine and kerd.) A keeper of swine. 

SWINE'OAT, n. [swine and oat.] À kind of oats cultivated 
for the use of pigs, as in Cornwall. 

SWINE'-PIPE, ». A species of thrush, the red-wing. 

SA n. A variety ofthe chicken-pox ; the water 

ox.— Good. 

SWINE-STONE, n. A variety of limestone, which, when 
struck, emits a fetid odor ; also called stink-stone. 

SWINE-STY, n. A Zr or pen for swine. 

SWINE-THIS-TLE (this T), n. A plant, the sow-thistle, 

SWINE'S-€RESS, n. A species of cress of the genus co- 


ronopus. 

SWING, v. i ; pret. and pp. swung. (G. schwingen ; D. zem- 
gelen; Sw. svinga; Dan. svinger.) 1. To move to and 
fro, as a body suspended in the air; to wave; to vibrate. 
2. To practice piles dae 3. To move or float; also, to turn 
round an anchor, asa ship. 4. To be hanged —D. Webster 

SWING, v. t. 1. To make to play loosely ; to cause to wave 
or vibrate. 2. To whirl round in the air. 3. To wave; 
to move to and fro. 4. To brandish; to flourish. 

SWING, n. 1. A waving or vibratory motion ; oscillation 
9. Motion from one side to the other. 3. A line, cord, or 
other thing suspended and hanging loose; also, an appa- 
ratus suspended for persons to swing in. 4. Influence or 
power of a body put in motion. 5. Free course; unre- 
strained liberty or license. 6. The sweep or compass of a 
moving body. 7. Unrestrained tendency. 

RWING'-BRIDGE, n. [swing and bridge) A bridge that 
may be moved by swinging; uscd on canals. 

SWING-PLOW, 22. A plow without a fore-wheel un- 

SWING'-PLOUGH, § der the bean.— Gardner. 

SWING-TREE, n. The bar of a carriage to which the tra- 
ces are fastened.—In America it is often or generally called 
the whiffletree, or whipple-tree. 

SWING-WHEEL, n. (swing and wheel.) In a time-piece, 
the wheel which drives the pendulum.— Cyc. 

SWINGE (swinj), e. t. (Sax. swingan.] 1. To beat sound- 
ly ; to whip; to lash ; to bastinade; to chastise; to punish; 

rare and vulgar.) 2. To move, as a lash; (obs.] 

t SWINGE (swinj) n. A sway; a swing; the sweep of 
any thing in motion.— Fallcr. 

t SWINGE’-BUCK-LER, n. A bully; one who pretends to 
feats of arms,— Shak. 

SWIN"GEL (swing'g), n. That part of a flail which falla 
on the grain in threshing.— L (Various dialects.) 

SWINGER, n. One who swings; one who hurls. š 

SWINGING, ppr. or a. (from swing.) Waving; vibrating; 
brandishing. 

SWINGING, n. The act of swinging. 


SWINGING, ppr. of swinge. 1. Beating soundly. 2 a 
Huge ; very large; (vulgar.) 

SWINGING-LY, adv. | Vastly; hugely. [Vwigar.] 

SWIN"GLE (swinggl, v. i [from swing.) 1. To dangle, 


to wave hanging. To swing for pleasure ; [obs.] 
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&WIN'GLE (swing’gl), r. £. (Sux. swingan.) To beat; to 
clean flax by beating it 

SWIN GLE qwinegl) W In wire-works, a wooden spoko 
fixed to the barrel that draws the wire; also, a crank. 

EWIN GLE-THEE, a. A whitfle-tree or whipple-tree. See 
SINGLE-TREK. 

SWIN GL ED, pp. Beat and cleaned by a swincling-knife. 

EWIN"GLING, ppr. Beating and clenning. as tax. 

EWIN GLING-ANIFE, Qn. A wooden instrument, like a 

EWIN'GLE, $ large knife, used for cleaning 
flax of the shives, 

S8WIN'GLING-TOW, n. The coarse part of flax, separatcd 
from the finer by swingling and hatchcling. I 

SWINIZH, a. (from swine.) Befitting ewinc; like swine; 

oes: hoggisn; brutal. 

SWINTSH-LY, adr. In a swinish manner. 

SWINK, e. L (Sax. sincan.) To labor; to toil; to drudge. 

{ SWINK, e.e To overlabor.—Alilton. 

tSWINR, s. Labor; toil; drudgery.—Spenser. 

ISWINK'ER x. A laborer; a plowman.—Chaucer. 

SWIPE, x. A swape or sweep, which scc. . 

t{SWIPPER, a. (Sax. swipan, to move quick.) Nimble; 

ick. 

rS f. 1. A native of Switzerland or Swisserland. 2 
The languace of Switzerland. 

SWITCH, ». (Sw. scege.] 1. A emall, flexible twig or rod. 
—2, On railways, a movable part of the rail, for transfer- 
ring a car from onc track to another. 

SWITCH, r. t. To strike with a small twig or rod ; to beat; 
to lash.— Chapman. 

SWITCH, e. i. To walk with a jerk. (Obsolete, or local.) 

SWITCH'EL, n. A beverage made of molasses and water. 

New England.) 

SWIVEL (swivi), n. (Sax. swifan.] 1. A ring which turns 
upon a staple; or a strong link of iron used in mooring 
ehips, and which permits the pridles to be turned round ; 
any ring or staple that turns. 2. A small cannon fixed in 
a swivel or in a socket on the top of a ship's side, stern, or 
bow, or in her tops, in such a manner as to be turned in 
any direction. 

SWIV'EL (swiv?), v. £ To turn on a staple, pin, or pivot. 

8WYIV'EL-HOQOR, n. A hook that turns in the end of an iron 
block-strap, for the ready taking the turns out of a tackle. 

SWOB, n. A mop. See Swas. 

SWOB, v.t. To clean or wipe with aswob. See SWAB. 

SWOB'BER, *. 1. One who swabs or cleans with a mop; 
(see SwAnBER.]—2. Swobbers, four privileged cards, only 
used inciden y in betting at the game of whist. 

SWOLM EN } PP. OÍ swell ; irregular and obsolescent. 

r SWOM, old pret. of swim. 

SWOON, v. i. (Sax. aswunan.} To faint; to sink into a 
fainting-fit, in which there is an apparent suspension of 
the vital functions and mental powers. 

EWOON, n. A fainting-fit; lipothymy ; syncope.—Coze. 

SWOONT'NG, ppr. Fainting away. 

SWOONTNG, n. The act of fainting; syncopc.—Hall, 

SWOOP, v. t. 1. To fall on at once and seize; to catch 
while on the wing. 2. To seize; to catch up; to take 
with a swcep. 3. To pass with violence; (obs.] 

8WYOOP, v.i. To pass with pomp.— Drayton. 

SWOOP, a. A g on and seizing, as of a rapacious fowl 


on his prey. 

8WOP, v. & To exchange; to barter; to give one com- 
modity for another. (4A low word.) 

SWOP, ^. An exchange.—Spectator. 

e SWORD (sword or sórd), n. (Sax. sword, sweord ; G. 
Schwert; D. zwaard; Dan. sverd; Sw. svdrd.) 1. An of- 
fensive weapon worn at the sidc, and uscd by hand cither 
for thrusting or cutiüng.—2. Figuratively, destruction by 

war. 3. Vengeance or justice. 4. Emblcm of authori 
and power. 5. War; dissension. 6. Emblem of triump 
and protection. 

* BWORD'-BEAR-ER, n. An officer in the city of London, 
who carrics the sword, as an emblem of justice, before the 
lord mayor when he gocs abroad. 

* EWOKD'-EELT, n. (sword and belt.) A belt by which a 
sword is suspendcd and borne by the side. 

*SWORD'-ELADE, n. The blade or cutting part of a sword. 

" BWCRD'-FIGHT, n. [sword and fight.) Fencing; a com- 
bat or trial of skill vwith swords. 

BWORD'-FISH, n. [sword and fish.) A large sea-fish, al- 
lied to the mackercl, and having the upper jaw elongated 
BWORD-ORXSS, m. [eerd and kind of sedge, 
` ) 3 S, n. (sword an ass.) Akin 
der; the sweet ade a "eso sn : 

s SWORD-KNOT, n. A ribbon ticd to the hilt of a sword. 

` SWORD’-LAW, n. Violence ; government by force. 
BWORD'-MAN, n. A soldicr; a fighting man. 
SWOGRD-PLAY-ER, n. A fencer; a gladiator; one who 
exhibits his skill in the use of the sword. —/iakewill. 
pi SH PED (-sbåpt), a. Ensiform ; shaped like a 
sword. 
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* SWORD'ED, a. Girded with a sword.—MX.ton. 
tSWORTD'ER, n. A soldic7; a cut-chroat—Shak. 
*SWORD'LESS, a. Destitute of a sword. 
SWORE, pret. of swear. 

SWORN, pp. or a. from swear. 

1SWOUND, t. & To swoon.—Shak. 

SYVUN, pret. and pp. of swim. 

SWUNG, pret. and pp. of swing. 

am: ja. (Sax.] Related by blood. 

SYB’A-RITE, = [from Sybaris, an ancient Italian town.] 
person devoted to luxury and pleasure. 

SYB-A-RITI€, la. [from Sybarite, inhabitants of Sybe 

SYB-A-RIT'C-AL, $ ris) Luxurious; wanton. 

SY€'A-MINE. See SYCAMORE. 

SY€'A-MORE, ^. (Gr. ovxapivos, cvxopopos.) . A species ol 
fig-trec. The name is also, incorrectly, given to a species 
of maple, acer pseudo-platanus. The sycamore (falsely 
so called) or plane-tree of North Amcrica is the platanus 
occidentalis, commonly called button-wood or cotten-tree. 

SY€'A-MORE-NOTH, n. A large moth, whose larve feeds 
on the lcavcs of the sycamore. 

SY-CEE', x. In China, silver in the shape of small half- 
globes, bearing the stamp of the office which issues it, and 
used as a currency.— Vincent. 

SY€TTE, n. (Gr. auxos, fig.) Fig-stone.—Cyc. [Not wsed.] 

SY-€0-MA, n. (Gr. cuxov.] A tumor shaped like a fig.— 


Brande. 

SY€'O-PHAN-CY, n. Originally, information of the clan. 
destine exportation of figs ; hence, mean tale-bearing; ob- 
sequious flattery ; servility. 

SY€'O-PHANT, x. [Gr. evxojavrn; cvxos, a fig, and dave, 
to discover.] Originally, an informer against thosc who 
stole figs, or exported them contrary to law, &c. Hence, 
in time, it came to signify a tale-bearer or informer in gen- 
eral; hence, a parasite; a mean flatterer ; especially a flat- 
tercr of princes and great men ; hence, a deceiver; anim- 

ostor. 

8Y€'O-PHANT, 2v.t. To play the sycophant; to flat- 

SY€'O-PHANT-IZE, $ ter meanly and officiously ; to in- 
form or tell tales for gaining favor. 

SY€-O-PHANTI€, a. Tale-bearing; more generally, obee- 
quiously flattering; parasitic ; courting favor by mean ad- 
ulation. 

SY€'O.PHANT-RY, n. Mean and officious tale-bearing or 
adulation.— Barrow. 

SY-€O’SIS, n. A tubercular eruption upon the scalp or 
bearded part of the face.— Brande. 

SYD-N£'AN, ha. Denoting a species of white earth brought 

SYD-NETIAN, § from Sydney Cove, in South Wales. 

SY'EN-ITE, n. (from Syene, in Egypt] A rock composed 
of quartz, hornblende, and mica. ít differs from granite 
only in containing hornblende instead of feldspar.— Dana. 

SYKE, n. A small brook or rill in low ground. [Local 

SYL-LABTE€, da. 1. ides to a syllable or sylla 

a $ bles. 2. Consisting of a syllable or syl 
ables. 

SYL-LABT€-AL-LY, adv. In a syllabic manner. 

SYL-LAB-I€-A"TION, n. The act of forming syllables; the 
act or method of abico oat into 8 lables. 

SYL'LA-BLE, n. (L. syllaba ; Gr. evAAa65.) 1. A letter, or 
a combination of letters, uttered together, or at a single 
effort or impulse of the voice. 2. À small part of a sen- 
tence or discourse; somcthing very concise. 

t SYL'LA-BLE, v. t. To utter; to articulate.— Milton. 

a n. A compound drink, made of wine and 


mil 

SYL'LA-BUS, n. [L.] An abstract; a compendium con- 
taining the heads oí a discourse, &c. 

SYL-LEPSIS, n. (Gr. ovdAngis.) 1. In grammar, a figure 
by which we conceive the scnse of words otherwise than 
the words import, and construe them according to the in- 
tention of the author; otherwise called substitution. 2. 
The agreement of a verb or adjective, not with thc word 
next to it, but with some other word in the sentence, to 
which a ie esos is given.—Andrews and Stoddard. 

SYL’LO-GISM, n. (L. syllogismus; Gr. avAXoyiopos.) A 
form of reasoning or argument, consisting of three propo- 
sitions, of which the firat two are called the iscs, and 
the last the conclusion. The conclusion in 
necessarily follows from the premiscs. 

SYL-LO.-GIS'TI€, a. Pertaining to a syllogism; con- 

SYLLOSISTIC AL, $ sisting of a syllogism, or of the 
form of rcasoning by syllogisms. 

SYL-LO-GIS'TI€-AL-LY, adv. In the form of a syllogism, 
jd means of syllogisms. 

SYL-LO-61-ZA"TION, n. A reasoning by syllogisms. 

SYL'LO-6IZE, v. i. To reason by syllocisms. 

SYL'LO-6TZ-ER, n. Onc who reasons by syllogisms. 

SYL'LO-61Z-ING, Reasoning by syllogisms. 

SYLPH (eilf), n. [Fr. sylphide; Gr. oi\ġn.) An imaginary 
being, inhabiting the air.—Pope. 

SYLPH'-LIKE, a. Resembling a sylph. 


e syllogism 
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8YLPH'TD, n. (Fr. syiphide.] A diminutive of sylph. 

SYL’VA, ». [L.] 1. In poetry, a poetical piece composed in 
a start or kind of transport. 2. A collection of poetical 
pieces, of various kinds.— 3. A work containing a 
botanical description of the forest-trees of any region or 
country. 4. The forest-trces themselves of any region or 
country. 

SYL'VAN, a. See SILVAN. 

SYL'VAN, n. A fabled deity of the wood; a satyr; a faun; 
sometimes, perhaps, a rustic. 

SYL'VAN-ITE, n. Nativc tellurium, a metallic substance. 

SYL'VATE, n. A compound of sylvic acid with a base. 

SYL'VI€ ACID, w. A crystallizable substance, obtained 
from colophony or common rosin, by the action of alco- 
hol.— Cooley.—Grakam. 

SYM'BAL. See CYMBAL. 

SYNM'BOL, n. [L. symbolum ; Gr. cvu6oAov.] 1. The sign 
or representation of any moral thing by the images or 
properties of natural things. 2 That ich represents 
something else, as the elements in the Lord’s Supper. 3. 
A letter or character which is significant.—4. In medals, a 
certain mark or figure Pi orate a being or thing; as, 
a trident is the symbol of Neptune.—5. Among Christians, 
an abstract or compendium ; the creed, or a summ of 
the articles of religion. —Baker. 6. Lot; scntence of ad- 
judication; [obs.)—SyN. Emblem; figure; type. 

SYN-BOLTE, la. Representative; figurative; exhibit. 

SYNM-BOL'I€-AL, y ing or expressing by resemblance or 


signs. 

SYM-BOLT€-AL-LY, adv. By representation or resem- 
blance of properties; by signs; typically. 

SYM-BOL1€S, n. The science of creeds. 

SYM'BOL-ISM, n. Among chemists, consent of parts. 

SYN-BOL-I-Zi"TION, n. The act of symbolizing ; resem- 
blance in properties.— Brown. 

SYMBOL-IZE, v. i (Fr. symboliser.) 1. To have a resem- 
blance of qualities or properties. 2. To agree; to hold 
the same faith or religious bclief.—G. S. Faber. 

SYN'BOL-IZE, v. t. 1. To make to agree in properties. 2. 
To make yo pi sentan of something.— Brown. 

SYM'BOL-IZED, pp. Made to agree in properties. 

SYMBOL-IZ-ING, ppr. Representing by some properties 
in common; making to agree or resemble. 

SYM-BOL'O-Y, n. [or cvuÓoAoy and Aoyos.] The art of 
expressing by symbols. 

SN ET a. [from symmetry.)  Commensurable.— 

ore 


SYM-ME'TRLAN, } n. One eminently studious of propor- 

SYM'ME-TRIST, j tion or symmetry of parts. 

SYM-METRI€-AL, a. Proportional in its parts; having its 
parts in due proportion, as to dimensions.—Symmetrical 
solids, a name given by Legendre to solids which, thou 
equal and cinar , can not be brought to coincide with 
each other, or to occupy the same portion of space. A 
man’s two hands afford an example of symmetrical sol- 
ids. Brande.— In botany, flowers are etrical when 
the segments of the calyx, the petals, and the stamens are 
regular, equal, and alike.— Lin ; 

SYM-METRI€-AL-LY, adv. With due proportion of parts. 

SYM-METRI€-AL-NESS, n. State or quality of being 
symmetrical 

SYM'ME-TRIZE, v. t. To make proportional in its parts; 
to reduce to STRE ane 

SYM'ME-TRIZED, pp. Made proportional. 

SYM'NE-TRIZ-ING, ppr. Reducing to symmetry. 

SYM'ME-TRY, n. (Gr. cvupcrpia ; Fr. symetrie; Ít., Sp. sim- 
etría.) A due proportion of the several parts of a body to 
each other; the union and conformity of the members of 
a work to the whole; harmony. 

8SYM-PA-THETTE, Ya. [Fr. sympathigue.] 1. Pertain- 

SYM-PA-THET'I€-AL, $ ing to sympathy. 2. Having 
common feeling with another; susceptible of being affect- 
ed by feelings like those of another, or of feelings in con- 
sequence of what another feels.—3. In medicine, a term 
applied to symptoms and affections which occur in parts 
more or less remote from the primary seat of discase, and 
are occasioned by some nervous connection of the parts ; 
also sometimes used instead of symptomatic ; (see SyMP- 
TOMATIC, No. 2.]—4. Among alchemists, an epithet applied 
to a kind of powder, which was supposed capable of cur- 
ing a wound, if applied to a cloth dipped in the blood from 
the wound.—5. In anatomy, sympathetic is appued to that 
system of nerves which takes its origin from the semilunar 

anglion in the center of thc epigastrium, and is sent to 
e whole nutritive system, and also to the organs of re- 
roduction.—Sympathetic ink, see INK. 

SYM.PA-THETT1C-ÁL.LY, adv. With sympathy or com- 
mon feeling; in consequence of sympathy. 

BY N'PA-THTZE, v. i. (Fr. sympathiser.] 1. To have a com- 
mon feeling, as of bodily pleasure or pain. 2. To feel in 
consequence of what another feels ; to be affected by feel- 
ings similar to those of another, in consequence of knowing 
the person to be thus affected. 3, To agree; to fit; [obs.] 
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SYM'PA-THIZ-ING, ppr. or a. Feeiing mutually, or in con 
sequence of what another fcels; tender; compassionate. 
SYM'PA-THY, n. (Gr. cuuwaQca.] 1. The quality of being 
affected by the affection of another, with feelings corre- 
spondent in kind, if not in degree. 2. An agrecment of 
affections or inclinations, or a conformity of natural tem- 
perament, which makes two persons pleascd with each 
other.—3. In medicine, a correspondence of various parts 
of the body in similar sensations or atfections ; or an affec- 
tion of the whole body, or some part of it, in consequcnco 
of an injury or disease of another part, or of a local affec- 
tion. Cyc.—4. In natural history, a propension of inani- 
mate things to unite, or to act on each other.—Svw. Fel 
low-feeling ; compassion ; commiseration ; pity; tender- 

ness; condolence; agreement. 

SYM-PHONI-OUS, a. [from nphony.] Agreeing in sound, 
accordant; harmonious.— Milton. I 

SYM'PHO-NIST, n. A composer of symphonies. 

SYM'PHO-NIZE, v.i. To agree with; to be in unison with 

SYM'PHO-NY, n. [L. symphonia ; Fr. symphonie.) 1. A con- 
sonance or harmony of sounds agreeable to the ear. 9. A 
musical instrument. 3. A musical composition for a full 
band of instruments; formerly synonymous with overture 
—P. Cyc. 4. Also, a term applied to the instrumental in 
Poan, terminations, &c., of vocal compositions.— 

. Cyc. 

SYN'PHY-SIS, n. (Gr. evyóvci.] 1. In anatomy, the union 
of bones by cartilage; a connection of bones without a 
movable joint.—92. In surgery, a coalescence of a natural 

assage; also, the first intention of cure in a wound. 

SYN-PLI.E-SON'E-TER, n. (Gr. svurıw and perpoy.) An 
instrument employed, like the barometer, for measuring 
the pressure of the atmosphere. A column of oil supplies 
the place of the mercurial column ín the barometer, and 
hydrogen gas that of the Torricellian vacuum.— Olmsted. 

SYNPLO-€E, n. (Gr. cuumÀoxn.] In grammar, the repeti- 
tion of a word at the beginning and another at the end of 
succcssive clauses. 

SYM-PO'SI-A€, a. (Gr. cuprocia.) Pertaining to compota- 
tions and merry-making; happening where company is 
drinking together. 

SYM-PO'SI-AC, n. A conference or conversation of philos- 
ophers at a banquet.— Plutarch. 

SYM-PO'SI-AR€H, n. [Gr. auprocioy and apxw.] In an- 
cient Greece, the master of a feast. . 

SYM-POÓ'SI-UN, n. A drinking together; a merry feast. 

SYMP'TON, n. (Fr. symptome; Gr. cvuzroypa.]) 1. Properly, 
somcthing that happens in concurrence with another 
thing, as an attendan’?.—2. In medicine, that which indi- 
cates disease. 3. That which indicates the existence of 
something else.—SvN. Mark; note; sign; token ; indica- 
tion. 

SYMP-TO-MATTE€, i 1. Pertaining to symptoms, 

SYMP-TO-MATI€-AL, § happening in concurrence with 
something; indicating the existence of something else.— 
2. In medicine, a symptomatic disease is one which pro- 
ceeds from some prior disorder in some part of the body ; 
opposed to idiopathic. 3. According to symptoms. 

SYMP-TO-MATI€-AL-LY, adv. By means of symptoms; 
in the nature of symptoms.— Wiseman. 

SYMP-TO-MA-TOL’O.GY, n. (Gr. cuzxrwya.) The doctrine, 
of symptoms; that part of the science of medicine which 
treats of the symptoms of diseases. 

SYN-ZRE-SIS (sin-ere-sis), n. [Gr. cv» and arpew.) In 
grammar, a figure by which two vowels, that are ordinari- 
ly separated, are drawn together into one syllable; the 
opposite of dieresis.— Andrews and rd. 

SYN-A-GOGT€E-AL, a. Pertaining to a synagogue. 

SYN'A-GOGUE (syn’a-gog), n. (Fr.; Gr. ovvaywyn.) 1. A 
congregation or assembly of Jews, met for the purpose of 
worship or the performance of religious rites. 2. The 
house appropriated to the religious worship of the Jews. 
3. The court of the seventy elders among the Jews, called 
the great ogue, or sanhedrim. 

SYN-A-LE’PHA, n. (Gr. cuvadoign.) In grammar, a con- 
traction of syllables by suppressing some vowel or diph- 
tong at the end of a word, before another vowel or diph. 
thong. 

SYN-AL-LAG-MAT'IE, a. (Gr. cv» and aAXacow.] An epi- 
thet applied, in the civil iaw, to a contract which imposes 

roca] obligations upon the parties.— Bouvier. 

SYN'AR-€HY, n. (Gr. svvapxia.] Joint rule or sovereignty. 

SYN-XR-THRO'SIS, n. (Gr. ovy and ap0pow.) Union of 
bones without motion; close union, as in sutures, sym- 
physis, and the like. 

SY-NAX18, n. [Gr.) A congregation; also, a term former- 
ly used for the Lord's Supper. 

SYN-CARP'OUS, a. (Gr. cvv and xapros, fruit] In botany, 
having the carpels of a compound fruit completely united, 
as in the apple and pear.— Lindley. 

SYN-CAT-E-GO-RE-NATIE, w. [Gr. cvv and xarnyopnua.] 
In logie, & word which can not be used as a term by it 
self, as an adverb or preposition. 


t Obsolete. 
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SYN CITON.DRO' I3, a. (Gr. orv and \ordpos.] The con- 
nection of bones by means of cartilage or gristle. 

SYN€HRO-NAL, a. (Gr. cvv and ypoves.] Happening at 
the same tine; simultancous ; syuchronous. : 

SYN€HRO-NAL, a. Thnt which happens at the same time 
with somcthing clse, or pertains to the samo time. I 

SYN-CIIRONIC-AL, a Happening at the same time; sr 
mnultancons.— Boyle. 

SYN'€HRO-NISX, s. [Gr. ovy and xporos.] 1. Concurrence 
of two or more events in tine; eimultaneousness.— Hale. 
9, The tabular arrange nent of history according to dates, 
Sprem porary persons or things being brought together.— 

rande. 

SYN-CHRO-NI-ZXTION, n. The concurrence of events in 
respect to time. 

SYN CIIRO-NIZE, o. £ To agree in time; to be simultane- 
ous.— Robinson. I T 

SYN'€HRO-NOUS, a. Happening at tho same time; simul. 
taneous; synchronal; synchronical.—Arbuthnot. 

8YN€HRO-NOUS-LY, ado. At the same time. 

SYN'€ HY-SIS, n. (Gr. cvy and xvw.) Confusion; derange- 
ment; confusion of words in & sentence; derangement 
of huinors in the eye. 

SYN-E€LINAL, a. (Gr. cvykAro.] Inclined downward 
from opposite directions, so as to meet in a common point 
or line; opposed to anticlinal.—Synclinal valley, a valley 
fermed by such a dip.— Dana. . 

S8YN'€O-PATE, v. t. 1. To contract, as a word, by taking 
one or more letters or syllables from the middle.—2. In 
music, to prolong a note, begun on the unaccented part 
of a bar, to the accented part of the next bar; or to end 
a note of one part in the middle of a note of another 


s¥N'€0-Pi-TED, pp.or a. 1. Contracted by the loss of a 
letter from the middle of the word. 2. Inverted, as the 
measure in music. 

BYN‘CO-PA-TING, ppr. Contracting by the loss of a letter 
in the middle of a word. 

SYN-CO-PATION, n. 1. The contraction of a word by tak- 
ing a letter, letters, or a syllable from the middle.—2 In 
music, an interruption of the regular measure; an inver- 
sion of the order of notes; a prolonging of a note, begun 
on the unaccented part of a bar, to the accented part of 
the next bar; also, a term used when a note of one part 
at the beginning of a measure or half measure ends in the 
middle of a note of another part, and is followed by two 
or more longer notes before another occurs of equal length 
with the first note to make the number even. 

8YN'€O-PE, n. (Gr. ovyxorn.] 1. In music, the same as 
syncopation ; the division of a note introduced when two 
or more notes of one part answer to a single note of an- 
other.—2 In grammar, nn elision or retrenchment of one 
or more letters or a syllable from the middle of a word.— 
3. In medicine, a fainting or swooning.— Cyc. 

SYN'€O-PIST, n. One who contracts words. 

8YN'€O-PIZE, v. t. To contract by the oinission of a letter 
or syllable. 

SYN'€ERE-TISM, n. (Gr. shiga qa AA 
principles or parties irreconcilably 
other.—Mu 

SYN’CRE-TIST, n. An appellation given to George Calix- 
tus and other Germans of the 17th century, who sought to 
mitigate the asperities of the Protestant secte toward each 
other and toward the Roman Catholics, and thus occa- 
sioned a long and violent controversy in the Lutheran 
Church.— Murdock. 

BYN-€RE-TIST'I€, a. Pertaining to the Syncretists. 

SYN-DACTYL, n. (Gr. cvv» and daxrvdos.] Any perching 
bird which has the external and middle toes united as far 
as the second joint.— Brande. 

BYN-DA€-IYL'IC, 2a Having the characteristics of the 

SYN-DACTYL-OUS, § ayndactyls.— Partington. 

SYN-DES-MO’SIS, n. [Gr. cvvdceyos.] The union of one 
bone with another by ligaments.—Brande. 

SYN'DIC, x. [L. syndicus ; Gr. evvóxos.] 1. An officer of 
government, invested with different powers in different 
countries ; niso, one chosen to transact business for oth- 
ers; as, in France, syndics ure chosen by the creditors of 
a bankrupt to manage the property. Brande—2. In the 
University of Cambridge, Eng., the name given to certain 
members of the Senate cliosen to transact ial business, 
as the regulation of fees, framing of laws, &c.—Cam. Cal- 


endar. 

SYN'DI€-ATE, n. A council or body of syndics ; a branch 
of government. 

BYN'DI€-ATE, v.t. To judge or to censure, 

SYNDRO-ME, n. (Gr. cvr/gogz.] 1. Concurrence. Glan- 
ville.—2. In medicine, the concourse or combination of 
eymptomsa in a disease. 


Attempted union of 
at variance with each 


BYN-E€'DO-€HE, n. [Gr. auyexdoxn-] In rhetoric, a figure | 


or trope by which the whole of a thing is put for a part 
or a part for the whole, as the genus for the species or the 
, Species for the genus, &c.— Cyc. 
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SYN-E€-DO€H'O-AL, a. Expressed by synecdoche ; tm- 
plying a synecdoche.— Bc yle. 

SYN-E€-DO€HI€-AL-LY, adv. According to the synec- 
dochical mode of speaking.— Pearson. 

SYN-£'€HI-A, ^. (Gr. cuvexeə.] A disease of the eye, in 
which the iris adheres to the cornea or to the capsule of 
the crystalline lens.— Brande. 

SYN-E€-PHO-NE’SIS, n. A contraction of two syllables 
into one.— Mason. 

SYN'E-PY, n. (Gr. cvvexcia.] The interjunction of words tn 
uttering the clauses of sentences.—Smart. 

SYN-ER.GET'I€, a. Co-operating.—Dean Tucker. 

SYN'ER-GIST, n. [Gr. cuve "i mer In the Lutheran 
Church, one who held that divine grace required a corre- 
spondent action of the will to make it effectual.—Brande. 

SYN-ER-GISTI€, a. (Gr. cvvcpyaSopac] | Co-operating. - 
Dean Tucker. 

SYN-GE-NE’SIA, n. (Gr. ovy and ycveaig.]) In botany, a class 
of plants wbose stamens are united in a cylindrical form 
by the anthers. 

SYN-GE-NE’SIAN, 1a. Pertaining to the class synge- 

SYN-GE-NE’SIOUS, § nesia. 

SYN'GRAPH, n. (Gr. ovy and ypa 
both parties to a contract or bon 

SYN-I-Zé’SI3, n. (Gr.] An obliteration of the pupil of the 
eye; a closed pupil.—Brande. 

SYN-NEU-RO'SIS, n. [Gr. cvy and yeupoy.] Iñ anatomy, the 
connection of parts by means of ligaments, as in the mov- 
able joints. 

SYN'O-€HA, 2. (Gr.] A simple continuous phlogistic fe- 
ver, not becoming atonic or asthenic in its course and 
Ba C88. 

SYN'O-€HUS, n. [Gr.] A simple continuous fever, com- 
monly said to be phlogistic in its early stage, and tonic or 
asthenic in its progress. 

SYN'OD, n. (Gr. cuvodos.] 1. In Church history, a council or 

meeting of ecclesiastics to consult on matters of religion. 

—~Ainong Presbyterians, an assembly consisting of several 

adjoining presbyteries. 2. A meeting, convention, or coun- 

ciL—3. In astronomy, a conjunction of two or more plan- 
ets or stars in the same optical place of the heavens; [xot 


used.) 

SYN'OD-AL, a. Pertaining to or occasioned by a synod.— 
Fuller. 

SYN'OD-AL, n. 1. Anciently, a pecuniary rent, paid to the 
bishop or archdeacon at the time of his Easter visitation, 
by every parish pres: a procuration. 2. Constitutions 
made in provincial or diocesan synods, are sometimes 


called synodals. 
SYN-OD'E, la 1. Fortin to a synod; transacted in 
SYN-OD'I€-AL, $ n synod.—Sti Nt 2. Pertaining to 
the period in which two heavenly bodies pass from one 
conjunction to another. See MoNTH. 
SYN-OD'I€-AL-LY, adv. By the authority of a synod. 
Sworn brotherhood ; 


a society in ancient Greece nearly resembling a modern 
litical club.— Mitford. 


rie A writing signed by 


 SYN-ON'Y-MAL-LY, adv. Synonymously.—Spelman. 


SYN'O-NYM (sin'o-nim), n. (Gr. cuvwyupos.) A word hav- 
ing the same signification as another word, is its synonym. 

SYN-ON'Y-MA, n. pl. Words having the same signification ; 
synonyms. 

tSYN-ON'Y-MAL, a Synonymous. 

SYN-ON’Y-MIST, w. 1. One who collects and explains syn 
onymous words.—2. Among botanists, a person who col- 
lects the different names or synonyms of plants, and re- 
duces them to one another. 

SYN-ON'Y-MIZE, v. t. To express the same meaning in 
different words.— Camden. 

SYN-ON'Y-MIZED, pp. Expressed in different words. 
SYN-ON’Y-MIZ-ING, ppr. Expressing the same thing in 
different worda. > 
SYN-ON'Y-MOUS, a. Expressing the same thing; convey- 

the same idea. 

SYN-ON'Y-MOUS-LY, adv. In a synonymous manner ; in 
the same sense; with the same meaning. 

SYN-ON'Y-MY, n. 1. The quality of expressing the same 
meaning by different words.—2. In rhetoric, a figure by 
which synonymous words are used to amplify a discourse. 

SYN-OP'SIS, n. [Gr. evroyis.) A general view, or a collec- 
tion of things» or parts so arranged as to exhibit the whole 
or the principal parts in a general view. 

SYN-OPTIE, 1: Affording a general view of the whole, 

SYN-OP’TIE-AL, or of the principal parts of a thing. 

SYN-OP'TI€-AL-LY, adv. In such a manner as to present 
a general view in a short compass. 

SYN-O'VI-A, n. In anatomy, the fluid secreted into the cav- 
ities of joints, for the purpose of lubricating them. 

SYN-O'VI-AL, a. Pertaining to synovia; secreting a lubri- 
cating tluid.— Cyc. 

SYN-TACTIE, Ya, 1. Pertaining to syntax, or the con- 

SYN-TA€'TI€-AL, § struction of sentences. 2. According 
to the rules of syntax or construction 
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BYN-TACTIE-AL-LY, adv. In conformity to syntax. 

SYNTAX. ln. [L. syntazis; Gr. cuyratiç.] 1. In gram- 

SYN.TAX'B, $ mar, the construction of sentences; the due 
arrangement of words in sentences, according to estab- 
ished usage. 2. Connected system or order; union of 
things; (obs) 

SYN-TE-RE'SIS, a (Or: cvy and rnpew.) Remorse of con- 
science.— Bp. Ward. 

SYN.TE-RET'€, a. Preserving health. 

SYN-TETI€, a. Wasting with consumption. 

SYN-TEX'S, n. (Gr.) A deep consumption. 

SYN'THE-SIS, n. (Gr. cvvOte:.] 1. Composition, or the 
putting of two or more things together, as in compound 
medicines.—92. In logic, composition, or that process of 
reasoning in which we advance by a regular chain from 
principles before established or assumed, and propositions 
aireaty pore till we arrive at the conclusion.—3. In 

surgery, the operano by which divided parts are reunited. 

Cyc.—4. In istry, the uniting of elements irto a com- 

ound ; the opposite of analysis. 

SYN-THETI€, la. Pertaining to synthesis; consisting 

SYN-THETT€-AL,y in synthesis or composition. 

SYN-THETI€-AL-LY, adv. By synthesis ; by composition. 

A MEE HAE. v.t. To unite in regular structure. [Lit- 
tle used. 

SYNTONY, n. (Gr. ovyropia.) Brevity; conciseness. 

SYN-TONTE, a. (Gr. cv» and rovos.] In music, sharp; in- 
tense.— Rousseau. 

SYPHT1-LIS, n. A contagious disease characterized by ul- 
cere of a peculiar character on the genitals, succeeded by 
ingvizs] buboes. The indications of a constitutional af- 
fection are ulcers in the throat, copper-colored eruptions 
on the skin, pains in the bones, &c. 

SYPH-I-LITI€, a. Pertaining to syphilis. 

BYPHON, n. [Gr. ci$o».] A tube or pipe. More correctly, 
sipkon, which see. 

STREN, n. See SIREN. 

SYR'I-A€, n. The language of Syria, especially the ancient 
language of that country. 

SYRT.A€,a. Pertaining to Syria or its language. 

SYR'T.A-CISM, n. A Syrian idiom.— Milton. 

SYR'-AN, a. Pertaining to Syria. 

SYR'I-AN-ISM, n. A Syrian idiom.—Paley. 

SYRT-.ASM, n. The same as Syrianism.— Warburton. 

SY e e n. (Gr. ovpiyk, ovpiyyos.] A genus of plants, 
the lilac. 

SYRINGE (sirinj), n. An instrument for injecting liquids 
into animal bodies, into wounds, &c., or an instrument in 
the form of a pump, serving to draw in any fluid, and 
then to expel it with force. 

SYRINGE, v. t£. To inject by means of a pipe or syringe; 
to wash and cleanse by injections from a syringe. 

SYR'ING ED, pp. Injected by means of pipe or syringe. 

Sf-RIN"GO-DEN'DRON, n. [Gr. cvpiyt, a pipe or tube, and 
écy^p»v, tree.) A fossil plant; applied to many species of 
sigillaria, from the parallel pipe-shaped flutings that ex- 
nee from the top to the bottom of their trunks.— Buck- 
and. 

SYR-IN-GOTO-MY, n. [Gr. ovpry§ and rteuvo.] The opera- 
tion for cutting for the fistula —Cyc. 

SYR'MA (sur-), x. (Gr.) A long dress reaching to the floor, 
worn by tragic actors. 

SYRT (surt), n. [L. syrtis.] A bog; a quick-sand.— Young. 

SYR'TIS (sur-), n. (L.] A quick-sand.—Milton. (Not Eng.) 

SYRUP. See SiRUP. i 

SY8-SAR-€6'SIS, n. (Gr.] The junction of bones by inter- 
vening muscles.— Brande. 

SYSTA-SIS, n. (Gr. svcracis.) The consistence of a thing; 
constitution.— Burke. [Little used.) 

SYSTEM, n. (Fr. systéme; L. systema; Gr. ovornpa.) 1. An 
assemblage of things adjusted into a regular whole; ora 
whole plan or scheme consisting of many parta connected 
in such a manner as to create a chain of mutual dependen- 
cies; as, a system of theology; the Copernican and Ptol. 
emalc systems of astronomy. 2. Regular method or order. 
—J3. In music, an interval compounded or supposed to be 
compounded of several lesser intervals, as an octave, &c. 
—Solar system, see SOLAR. 

SYS'TEM-MAK-ER, n. One who forma a system. 

SYS'TEM-MÓN"GER (-mung.ger) n. One given to the 
forming of systems.— Chester, 

8YS-TEM-AT'Ie, Qa. 1. Pertaining to system; consist- 

SYS-TEM-ATI€-AL, $ ingin system; methodical. 2. Pro- 
ceeding according to system or regular method. 

SYS-TEM-ATI€-AL-LY, adv. In the form of a system; 
EY ferm ci 

SYS'TEM-A-TIST, n. une who forms a system, or reduces 


SYSTEN-IZF, 
reduce to a system or regular method. 


SYE TEMI mD i». Reduced to eystem or method. 
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SYS'TEM-A-TIZ-ER, IS One who reduces things to sys 

SYSTEM-IZ-ER, tera. 

SYSTEM-A-TIZ-ING, } ppr. Reducing to system or due 

SYS'TEM-IZ-ING, method. 

SYS-TEM-I-ZA TION, n. The act or operation of systemiz- 
ing; the reduction of things to system or regular method. 

SYS'TO-LE, n. (Gr. overoAn.] 1. In grammar, the shorten- 
ing of a long syllable.—2. In anatomy, the contraction of 
the heart and arteries for expelling tte blood and carry 
ing on the circulation. See DIASTOLE. 

SYS-TOL1€, a. Pertaining to systole or contraction. 

SYSTYLE, n. (Gr. ev» orodos.) In architecture, the 
manner cf placing columns, where the space betwecn the 
two shafts consists of two diameters or four modules. 

SYTHE, n. See SCYTHE. 

SYZY-GY, n. (Gr. ovSvyia.] The period of new or full 
moon, when the sun, moon, and earth are in one line. 


T. 


T is the twentieth letter of the English alphabet, and a 
close consonant. It represents a close joining of the 
end of the tongue to the root of the upper teeth, as may 
be perceived by the syllables at, et, ot, 2, in attempting to 
pronounce which, the voice is completely intercepted. It 
therefore numbered among the x3»tes, or close articu: 
lations, and it differs from d chiefly in its closeness. Tho 
letters ti, before a vowel, and unaccented, usually pase into 
the sound of sh, as in nation, motion, partial. In this case, 
t loses entirely its proper sound. In a few words, the com- 
bination ti has the sound of the English ch, as in Christian, 
question. 
T., as an abbreviation, stands for theologia ; as, S. T. D., sanc 
te theologie doctor, doctor of divinity. 


' As a numeral, T, among the Latins, stood for 160; and, with 


a dash over the top, T, for 160,000. 

TAB, n. 1. The latchet of a shoe fastened with a string or 
otherwise.—Forby ; [local.] 9. The end of a lace; a tag. 
— Forby. 3. A cup; (local. 

TAB'ARD, n. (W. tabar ; It. tabarra.] A sort of tunic or 
mantle formerly worn, covering the body before and be. 
hind, and reaching below the loins, but open at the sides, 
from the shoulders downward; a herald's coat.— Brande. 

TAB'ARD-ER, n. One who bears a tabard. 

TAB'A-RET, r. A stout, satin-striped silk, used for furniture, 

TAB-A-SHEER’,n. A Persian word signifying a concretion 
found in the joints of the bamboo. It consists of pure silica 

TAB'BIED (tab'bid), pp. or a. Watered; made wavy. 

TAR'BI-NET, n. A more delicate kind of tabby. 

TABBY, a. Brinded; brindied; diversified in color. 

TABBY, n. (Fr. tabis; It, Sp., Port. tabi; Dan. tabin.) 1 
A kind of waved silk, usually watered ; a coarse sort of taf 
feta. 2. A mixture of lime with shells, gravel, or stones, i? 
equal proportions, with an equa! proportion of water, form 
ing & mass which, when dry, becomes as hard as rock. 

TABBY, v. t. To water or cause to look wavy.—Cyc. 

TAB'BY-ING, n. The passing of stuffs under a calender, b 
give them a wavy appearance. 

TAB-E-FA€'TION, n. [L. tabeo and facio.) A wasting away, 
a gradual losing of flesh by disease. 

TABE-FY, v. i. (Heb.] To consume; to waste gradually ; 
to lose flesh.—Harvey. [Little used.) 

TA-BELL/'ION (-bel'yun), ^. A secre or notary under 
the Roman Empire, or in France during the old monar- 
chy.— Brande. 

TABERD, n. See TABARD, 

TAB'ER-NA-€LE, n. [L. tabernaculum.] 1. A tent —Num., 
xxiv. 2. A temporary habitation.—3. Among the Jews, a. 
movable building, so contrived as to be taken to pieces 
with ease and reconstructed, for the convenience of bein 
carried during the wanderings of the Ieraelites in the 
derness. 4. À place of worship; a sacred place. 5. Our 
natural body.—2 Cor. v. 6. God's gracious presence, or 
the tokens of it.—Rev., xxi. 7. An ornamented erection or 
representation of an edifice placed on the Roman Catho- 
lic altars as a receptacle of the consecrated vessels. 

TABER-NA-€LE, v. i. To dwell; to reside for n time; to 
be housed. 

TAB-ER-NA€'U-LAR, a. Latticed.— Warton. 

TA’BES, n. [L.] A dysthetic or cachectic disease, charac- 
terized by a gradually progressive emaciation of the whole 
body, accompanied with languor, depressed spirits, and, for 
the most part, imperfect or obscure hectic, without any lo- 
cal affection of any of the viscera of the head, chest, or belly, 


' TA-BET'1€, a. Tabid ; atfected with tabes. : 
to synom. | TAB1D, a. (Fr. abide; L. tabidus.] Wasted by disease.— 
* SYSTEM. A-TIZE, 2 v. t. (Systemize would be preferable, , 

$ asitisthe more simple form.) To ' TABTD-NESS, n. State of bru gel by disense. 


! TAB'I-TUDE, n. (L. tabitudo.] 
I Des. e. 
' TABLA-TURE, n. 1. Painting on walls and ceilings; 


Arbuthnot. 
e state of one aftected by 
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single piece, comprehcndced in ono view, and formed ac- 
cording to one desigu.—2 In music, expression of 
sounds or notcs of composition by letters of the alphabct 
or ciphers, or other charactere, now unusual. More strictly, 

a mode of writing music for a particular instrument by 
means of ccrtain to placed on parallcl lincs, cach of 
the lines representing a string of the inetruincnt. Brande. 
—3. In anatomy, a division or parting of the skull into two 
tables. 
TABLE, n. (Fr.; L. tabula; It tarola; Sp. tabla.) 1. A flat 
surface of some extent, or a thing that has a flat surface. 
9. An article of furniture uscd for a great varicty of pur- 
es, as for holding dishes of mcat, for writing on, &c. 

Fare or entertainment of provisious. 4. The persons 
sitting at table or partaking of entertainment. 5. A tablet; 

a eurfacc on which any thing is written or traced 6. A 
picture, or something that exhibits a view of any thing 
on a tat surfacc.—7. Among Christians, the table, or Lord's 
Table, is the sacramcnt, or holy communion of the Lord's 
Supper. 8. The altar of burnt-offering. Mal, i.—9. In 
arci«tecture, a smooth, simple member or ornament, o 
various forma, most usually in that of a long square.—10. 
In perspective, a plain surface, supposed to be transparent 
m ade ndicular to the horizon.—11. In anatomy, a di- 
vision of the cranium or skull.—12. In the glass manufac- 
ture, a circular sheet of finished glass.—13. In literature, an 
index; a collection of heads or principal matters contain- 
ed in a book, with references to the pages where each may 
be found. 14. A synopeis; many particulars brought into 
one view. 15. The palm of the hand. 16. Draughts; small 
leces of wood shifted on squares.—17. In mathematics, ta- 
les are systems of numbera calculated to be ready for ex- 
iting operations.—18. Astronomical tables are c ta- 
tions of the motions, places, and other phenomena of the 
laneta, both primary and secondary.—19. In chemistry, a 
t or catalogue of substances or their properties.—20. In 
general, eny series of numbers, names, &c., arranged ac- 
cording to some system. 21. A division of the ten com- 
mandments ; as, first and second tables.—22. Amon 
jewelers, a table diamond, or other precious stone, is one 
whose upper surface is quite flat, and the sides only cut in 
angics. 23. A list or catalogue.— Round table. See RoUND 
TABLE.— Twelve Tables, the laws of the Romans, so called, 
probably, because engraved on so many tables.— To turn 
the tables, to change the condition or fortune of contending 


parties; a metaphorical expression, taken from the vicis- 
situdes of fortune in gaming.— Dryden. See, also, TABLES. 
TABLE, v. i To board; to diet or live at the table of an. 


er.— South. 

TA'BLE, v. t. 1. To form into a table or catalogue. 2 To 
board; to supply with food. 3. To let one piece of tim- 
ber into another, by alternate scores or projections from 
the middle.—4. In the Presbyterian Church, to enter upon 
the docket; as, to table charges against some one. 

TA'BLE-BED, n. A bed in the form of a table. 

TA'BLE-BEER, n. Beer for the table; small beer. 

TA'BLE-BELL, s. A small bell used for calling servants. 

TA'BLE-BQOK, n. (table and book.] A book on which any 
thing is traced or written without ink; tablets. 

TA'BLE-CLOTH, 2. A cloth for covering a table, particu- 
larly at meals. 

TA'BLE-LAND, 2. Elevated, flat land. 

TA'BLE-MAN, n. A man at draughts; a piece of wood. 

TA'BLE-SPAR, n. The same as tabular spar. See TABULAR. 

TA'BLE-TALK (-tawk), n. Conversation attable or at meals. 

TABLEAU (tabd), n. [Fr.] A picture; a striking and 
vivid representation. 

TABLEAUX VIVANTS (tab vé'ving), n. (Fr. Living 
pictures; an amusement in which groups of persons, in 
proper dresses, in a darkened room, represent some in- 
teresting sccne, usually one described by authors. 

TABLED, pp. Formcd into a table. 

TA'BLE DHOTE (tb) dot, *. [Fr. A common table 
for guests at a French hotel ; an ordinary. 

TAÀ'BLER, n. One who boards.—Ainsworth. 

TA'ELES, n. pl. An old game resembling back-gammon. 

TAB'LET, n. 1. A small table or flat surface. 2. Some- 
thing flat, on which to write, paint, draw, or engrave. 3. 
A medicine in a square form. 

TA'BLING, ppr. Boarding; forming into a table; letting 
one timber into another by scores. 

TABLING, n. 1. A forming into tables; a setting down in 
order. 2. The letting of one timber into another by al- 
ternate scores or projections, as in ship-building.—3. In 
sa ng, a broad hem made on the skirts of sails, by 
turning ovcr the edge of the canvas and sewing it down. 

TA-BOO', n. In the isles of the Pacific. a word denoting 
prohibition or rcligious interdict, which is of great force 
among the inhabitants. 

TA-BOCY, v. t. To forbid, or to forbid the use of; to inter- 
dict approach or use. 

TABOR, n. [V talwrz ; Ir. tabar ; Old Fr. saban | A small 
drum used as an accompaniment to a pipe or fife. 
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TABOR, v. £ 1. To strike lightly and frequently 2 To 
play on a tabor or littic drum. 

TA'BOR-ER, n. One who beats thc tabor.—SAak. 

TAB'O-RET, n. [from tabor.) A small tabor.—Spectator. 

TAB'O-RINE, 2 n. (Fr. tabourin.) A tabor; a small shallow 

TABO-RIN, $ drum.—Skak. 

TA'BOR-ITE, n. A name given to certain Bohemian re- 
formers who suffered persecution in the fifteenth century, 
namcd from Tabor, a hill or fortress where they encamped 
during a part of their struggles.— Brande. 

TAB'OU-RET, n. [Fr.] A convex seat without arms or back, 
made of gilt wood, cushioned and stuffed, covered with 
silk cloth, and ornamentcd with silk lace, fringe, tassels, &c. 

t TAB'RERE, n. A taborer.—Spenser. 

TAB'RET, n. A tabor.—1l Sam. xviii. 

TAB'U.LAR, a. (L. tabularis.] 1. In the form of a table, 
having a flat or square surface. 2. Having the form of 
lamine or plates. 3. Set down in tables. 4. Set in squares. 
— Tabular , a mineral, usually white or bluish-white, 
consisting of silica and lime, and occurring in rather brit- 
tle laminated masses, the surface of the laminæ having a 
fibrous and pearly appearance.—Dana. 

TABU-LATE, v. t. 1. To reduce to tables or synopses. 2 
To shape with a flat surface.—Joknson. 

TABWU-LA-TED, pp. or a. Havinga flat or square flat surface. 

TA€-A-MA-HA'CA, ? n. 1. A South American tree, icica tac- 

TA@’A-MA-HA€, $ amahaca; also, a tree of Madagascar 
and the Isle of Bourbon, calophyllum tacamahaca ; and, ac- 
cording to the younger Michaux, a North American tree 
populus balsamifera. 2. A resin said to be the produce of 
calophyllum tacamahaca; also, a resin said to be obtained 
from elaphrium tomentosum, or fagara octandra, a tree of 
Curacoa and the reighboring islands. 

TA'CE, [from L. taceo.) A term used in Italian music, di- 
recting to be silent. 

TÀ'CET (L.], in music, is used when a vocal or instrumental 
part is to be silent during a whole movement.—Cyc. 

t TACH, n. Something used for taking hold or holding; ` 

t TICHE, $ acatch; aloop; a button. 

TA-CHOM’E-TER, n. (Gr. raxo$ and perpoy.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the velocity of machines by means of 
the depression occasioned in a column of fluid by the cen- 
i eh force, which causes the fluid in the cistern (with 
which the graduated column is connected) to sink in the 
center more and more with every increase of velocity. - 


Ot : 

TA€H-Y-DRO'MI.AN, n. (Gr. raxvs and dpopos, swift course. ] 
One of a family of wading birds, allied to the plovers; also, 
one of a tribe of saurian reptiles.— Brande. 

TA€H-Y-GRAPH'T6, } a. Written in short-hand.—Glid- 

TACH-Y-GRAPH1€-AL, § don. 

t TA-CHYG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. raxvs and yragu.] The art 
or practice of quick writing; stenography ; short-hand. 
TACIT, d ar tacite; L. tacitus.] Suent; implied, but not 
expressed.— Tacit consent is consent by silence, or not in- 

terposing an objection. 

TACTT-LY, adv. Silently; by pecans without words 

TACT-TURN, a. (L. taciturnus.] abitually silent; not freo 
to converse; not apt to talk or speak.— Smollett. 

TAC-I-TURN1-TY, n. (Fr. taciturnité; L.taciturnitas.] Ha- 
bitual silence or reserve in speaking.—Arbwuthnot. 

TACT-TURN-LY, adv. Silently; without conversation. 

TAEK, v. t. (Gr. racew; Fr. attacher ; It. attaccare ; Sp. ata. 


car.] 1. To fasten; to attach. 2. To unite by stitching 
T š 3. To fasten slightly by nails. 


TA€K, n. it taca; Arm. tach.) 1. A small nail. 2. A rope 
used to contine the foremost lower corners of the courses 
and stay-sails, or the outer lower corners of studding sails. 
3. The part of a sail to which the tack is usually fastened. 
4. The course of a ship in regard to the position of her 
sails.— To hold tack, to last or hold out.— 7 usser. 

TA€K, v. i To change the course of a ship by shifting the 
tacks and position of the sails from one side to the other. 
— Mar. Dict. 

TA€K, n. In rural economy, a shelf on which cheese is dried 
[Local.]—T'ck of land, the term of a lease. Á ea 

TACK'ER, n. One who tacks or makes an addition. 

TACKET, n. A small nail.— Barret. 

TACK'ING, ppr. 1. Changing a ship's course—2. In law, a 
union of securities given at different tines, all of which 
must be redeemed before an intermediate purchaser can 
rear gig his claim.— Bouvier. 

TACK’LE (tak1), n. (D. takel; G. takel, takeln ; Sw. tackel, 
tackla ; Dan. takkel takler.) 1. A machine for raising or 
lowering heavy weights, consisting of a rope and blocks, 
called a pulley. 2. Instruments of action; weapons. 3 
An arrow. 4. The rigging and apparatus of a ship. 

TACKLE (tak?), v. t. 1. To harness; as, to tackle a horse 
into a gig; [a common use of the word in America.] 2 To 
seize; tolay hold of; [New England.) 3. To supply with 
tackle.— Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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TACKLED (takld) pp. or a. 1. Harnessed; seized. 2. 
Made of ropes tacked together.—Skak. 

TACK'LING, ppr. Harnessing; putting on harness; seiz- 
ing; falling on. 

TACR'LING, n. 1. Furniture of the masts and yards of a 
ehip. as cordage, sails, &c. 2 Instruments of action. 3. 
Harness; the instruments of drawing a carriage; [Am.) 

TACKS'MAN, n. One who holds a tack or lease of land 
from another; a tenant or lessee. [ Local.) 

TACT, n. [L. tactus; Fr. tact; It. tatto; Sp. tacto.) 1. Touch; 
feeling; formerly, tke stroke in beating time in music. [ Dan. 
tagt.) 2. Peculiar skill or faculty; nice perception or dis- 
cernment—Am. Review. 

TACTIE, Qa. Pertaining to the art of military and na- 

TACTIC-AL,Í val dispositions for battle, evolutions, &c. 
See Tactics. 

TA€-TI"TIAN (tak-tish'an), n. One versed in tactics. 

TACTIES, n. pl. (Gr. raxrixos ; Fr. tactique.] 1. The eci- 
ence and art of disposing military and naval forces in or- 
der for battle, and performing military and naval evolu- 
tions. 2 The art of inventing and making machines for 
throwing darts, arrows, stones, and other missile weapons. 

TACTILE, a. [Fr. tactile; L. “anug: Tangible; suscepti- 
ble of touch; that may be felt. —H. 

TA€-TILT.TY, n. Tangibleness; perceptibility of touch. 

TA€'TION (tak’shun), x. (Fr.; L.tactio.] “The act of touch- 
ing ; touch. 

TA€'T'LESS, a. Destitute of tact. —Ec. Rev. 

TA€T'.AL, a. Pertaining to touch; consisting in or de- 
rived from touch.— Chalmers. 

TA-DOR NA, n. [SP tadorno.) The sheldrake. 

TAD'POLE, n. [Sax. tade, with pola.) A frog in its first 
state from the spawn ; a porwigle. 

TZ’DI-UM, n. (L.] Tedium, which see.—Tedium vite, 
weariness of life; a mental disorder. 

TAEL (tale), x. In China, a denomination of money worth 
near!y seven ehillings sterling, or about a dollar and a half; 
also, a weight of one ounce and a third. —/'Culloch. 

TA'EN (táne). The poetical contraction of taken. 

TAF'EL-SPATH, n. [G.] Tabular spar, which see. 

TAFFER-EL, ? n. [D. tafereel.) The upper part of a ehip's 

TAFF'RAIL, $ stern, which is flat like a table cn the top, 
and sometimes ornamented with carved work.— Cyc. 

TAFFE-TA, ? n. (Fr. tafeas, tafetas; It. tafetta.) A fine, 

TAFTE-TY,$ smooth stuff of silk, having usually a re- 
markable wavy lustre, imparted by pressure and heat 
with the application of an acidulous fluid, to produce the 
effect called watering.— Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 

TAF'T.A, n. [Fr.] A variety of rum.—Ure. 

TAG, n. (Sw. tagg; Ice. tag; Dan. tagger, takker.) 1. A 
metallic point put to the end of a etring. 2. Something 
mean and paltry ; the rabble; as, “tag-rag people ;" “be- 
fore the tag return."— Shak. ; [oulgar.) 3. A young sheep 
of the first year.—Halliwell; [local.] 

TAG, v. t. 1. To ft with a point; as, to tag lace. 2. To fit 
one tbing to another; to append to. 3. To join or fasten. 
Swift.— To tag after one, to follow closely, as it were an 
appendage.—Forby. 

TAG, n. A play in which the person gains who tags, that is, 
touches another. 

TAG'-RAG, 2. ora. A term applied to the lowest class of 

eople.—SAak. (Low. 

TAG'-SORE, n. A disease under the tail of a sheep.— Cyc. 

TAG'-TAIL, n. (tag and tail] A worm which has its tail 
of another color. Walton. 

TAGGED, pp. Fitted with a point; appended to. 

een ppr. Fitting with a point; fitting one thing to 
another. 

TAGL‘IA (tal'y3), n. (It) In mechanics, a particular combi. 
nation of pulleys.— Brande. 

TAGL-IA-CÓ'TIAN (tal-ya-kÓ'shan), a. (from Tagliacozzi, a 
Venetian surgeon.) Rhinoplastic ; applied to the surgical 
operation for restoring the nose. 

TAIL, n. (Sax. tegl; Ice. tagL.] 1. The part of an animal 
which terminates its body behind, hanging loose from the 
extremity of the vertebre. 2. The lower part, noting in- 
feriority. 3. Any thing hanging long; a catkin. 4. The 
hinder part of any thing.—5. In anatomy, that tendon of a 
muscle which is fixed to the movable part.—6. In botany, 
the tail of a seed is à downy or feathery appendage to cer- 
tain sceds, formed of the permanent elongated style. Cyc.— 
7. Horse s tail, among the Tartars and Chinese, is an ensign 
or flag; among the Turks, a standard borne before the 

and vizier, bashaws, and the sangiacs.—8. In heraldry, 

e tail of a hart.—9. In musc, the part of a note running 
upward or downward. 10. The extremity or last end.— 

ail of a comet, a luminous train extending from the nu- 
cleus or body, often to a great distance, and usually in a 
direction opposite to the sun.— Olmsted. 

TAIL, n. [Fr. tailler; Sp. tallar ; It. tagliare.) In law, an 
estate in tail is a limited fee; an estate limited to certain 
heirs, and from which the other heirs are precluded. 

TAIL, v. . To pull by the tail. Hudibras.— To tail in, in 
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architecture, to fasten by one of the ends in 

timber.— Brande, á MON EN 

TAIL'-PIECE, n. 1. A piece at the cnd, as of a series of en 
gravings.—2. In a violin, a piece of ebony et the end of th. 
instrument, to which the strings are fastencd.— Cyc. 

TAIL’-RACE, n. The stream of water which runs from the 

A baa it has atte to jum the wheel. 

TAIL'AGE, 2x. (Fr. tailler.) Literally, a share; h 

f TAL'LI-AGE, § a tax or toll Hee oe 

TAILED (táld) a. Having a tail—Grew. 

TAILINGS, x. pl. The lighter parts of grain blown to one 
end of the heap in winnowing. [Local] 

TAILLE (tale), x. The fee which is opposite to fee-simplo, 
because it is so minced or pared that it is not in bis free 
power to be disposed of who owns it; but it is, by the first 
giver, cut or divided from all other, and tied to the issue 
of the donee.— Cowel. 

TAIL'LESS, a. Having no tai. —Lawrence. 

TAILOR, n. (Fr. tailleur.) One whose occupation is to cut 
out and make men's garments. 

TAILOR, v.i. To practice making men's clothes —Green. 

TAILOR-ESS, n. A female who makes garments for men. 

TAlLOR-ING, n. The business of a tailor. 

TAIL/ZYE, n. In Scottish law, an entailment or deed where- 
by the legal course of succession is cut off and an arbitrary 
one substituted.— Brande. 

TAINT (tant), v. t. (Fr. teindre; L. tingo.) 1. To imbue or 
impregnate, as with some extraneous matter which alters 
the sensible qualities of the substance.—2. More generally, 
to impregnate with something odious, noxious, or poison- 
ous. 3. To fill with infection. 4. To corrupt, as by in. 
cipient putrefaction. 5. To stain; to sully; to tarnish; 
as, to taint one’s honor. 6. To corrupt, as blood; to at- 
taint; [obs] See Arratnt.—Syn. Contaminate ; defile; 

llute; corrupt; infect; disease; vitiate; poison. 

TAINT, v.i 1. To be infected or corrupted ; to be touched 
with something corrupting. 2. To be affected with incip 
ient putrefaction. 

TAINT, n. 1. Tincture; stain. 2. Infection; corruption 
depravation. 3. A stain; a spot; a blemish on reputa 
tion. 4. An insect; a kind of epider. 

TAINT-FREE, a. Free from taint or guilt. 

TAINTED, pp. or a. Impregnated with something noxious 
disagreeable to the senses, or poisonous ; infected. 

TAINTING, ppr. Impregnating with something foul or pol 
sonous; infecting; corrupting; staining. 

TAINTLESS, a. Free from taint or infection; pure —Swift 

TAINT'LESS.LY, adv. Without taint. 

TAINTURE, n. (L. tinctura.) Taint; tinge; defilement 
stain; spot.—Shak. (Not much used.) 

TAJI'OU, bn The pecc or Mexican ho 

TA-JAS'SU, §™ perce! 8- 

TAKE, v. t. ; pret. took; pp. taken. (Sax. tecan, thiqgan, 
Sw. taga ; Dan. tager ; Ice. taka.) 1. In a general sense 
to get hold or gain possession of a thing in almost any 
manner, either by receiving it when offered, or by using 
exertion to obtain it.—Take differs from seize, as it does 
not always imply haste, force, or violence. 2. To receive 
what is offered. 3. To lay hold of; to get into one's pow. 
er for keeping. 4. To receive with a certain affection of 
mind. 5. To catch by surprise or artifice; to circumvent. 
6. To seize ; to make prisoner. 7. To captivate with pleas- 
ure ; to engage the atfections; to delight. 8. To get into 
one's power by engines or nets; to entrap ; to insnare. 9. 
To understand in a particular sense; to receive as mean 
ing. 10. To exact and receive. 11. To employ; to occu- 
py. 12. To agree to; to close in with; to comply with. 
13. To form and adopt. 14. To catch; to embrace ; to 
seize. 15. To admit; to receive as an impression; to suf 
fer. 16. To obtain by active exertion. 17. To receive, 
to receive into the mind. 18. To swallow, as meat or 
drink. 19. To: swallow, as medicine. 20. To choose; tc 
elect. 21. To copy. 22. To fasten on; to seize. 23. Tc 
accept; not to refuse. 24. To adopt 25. To admit. 26 
To receive, as any temper or disposition of mind. 27. Ti 
endure; to bear without resentment. 28. To draw; tü 
deduce. 929. To assume. 30. To allow; to admit; to re 
ceive as true, or not disputed. 31. To suppose; to re 
ceive in thought; to entertain in opinion; to understand 
39. To seize ; to invade. 33. To have recourse to. 34 
To receive into the mind. 35. To hire; to rent; to ob 
tain possession on lease. 36. To admit in copulation 
37. To draw; to copy; to paint a likeness. 38. To con 

uer and cause to surrender ; to possession of by 
bio or capitulation. 39. To be discovered or detccted 
40. To require or be necessary. 

To take away. 1. To deprive of; to bereave. 2. To remove. 
— To take care. 1. To be careful; to be solicitous for. 2. 
To be cautious or vigilant.— To take care of. to superintenc 
or oversee ; to have the charge of keeping or securing.— 
To take a course, to resort to; to have recourse to meas 
ures.— To take one’s own course, to act one's pleasure ; tc 
pursue the measures of one's own choice.— To take down 
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minera, consisting of broad, flat, smooth lamine or plates, 
3 To pull down; to pull to pieces. 4. To write.— To take | unctuous to the touch, of a shining lustre, tranelucent, 
. 1. To deprive of 2. To deduct; to subtract; to and often transparent. It is so soft as to be casily scratched 
abstract. 3. To dent; to dcrogatc.— To take heed, to bc b the finger nail. . 
carcful or cautious.— To take heed to, to attend to with care. | TALCK'ITE, n. A species of talc of a loose form ; nacrite. 
—To take hold, to seize; to fix on.— To take in. 1. To iu- MEDIUS bs Race a pertaining to or composcd of 
close, to fence. 9. To encompass or cimbrace; to com- OUS, c. I 
prise ; to comprehend. 3. TO draw into a smaller com- | TALEK’Y, a. 1. Like talc; consisting of talc. 2. Contain 


pass; to contract; to brai or furl. 4. To cheat; to cir-| ing talc. 


TAL 


1. 1o reduce; to bring lower; tc depress. 2. To swallow. 


: ; ve. 5. mit; to receive. | TALE, n. 1. A story; a narrative; the rehearsal of a series 
curarent o gul ON of events or adventures, commonly some trifling incidents, 
or a fictitious narrative. 2. Ora] relation. 3. Reckoning; 
account set down.— Er, v. 4. Number reckoned. 5. A 
telling ; information; disclosure of any thing secrct.—6. 
In law, a count or declaration ; [obs.]—7. In commerce, a 
weight for gold and silver in China and other parts of the 
East Indies; also, a money of account. —Syx. Anecdota; 


6. To win by conquest; [obs] 7. To reccive into the 
mind or understanding.— To take in hand, to undertake ; 
to attempt to exccute any thing.— To take notice. 1. To 
Observe; or to obecrve with particular attention. 2. To 
show by some act that observation is made ; to make re- 
mark upon.— To take oath, to swear with solemnity, or in 


a judicial manncr.— To take of. 1. To remove, in various ; [ 
ways; to remove from the top of any thing. 2. To cut| story; fable; incident; memoir; narrative. 

off. 3. To destroy. 4. To remove; to invalidate. 5. To | t TALE, v.i To tellstories.—Gower. —— 

withdraw; to cali or draw away. 6 To swallow. 7. To| TALE-BEAR-ER, n. A person who officiously tells tales; 
purchase ; to take from in trade. 8. To copy. 9. Toim.| one who impertinently communicates intelligence or an- 
itate; to mimic. 10. To find placc for.— To take off from, |  ecdotes, and makes mischief in society by his officious- 


to] ; to removc in part.— To take order with, to check. ness. 
2 To taka E 1. To ai era from ED a e ; to sep- TALE BEARING: a. Officiously communicating informa- 
on. 


arate: to deduct; to extract. 2. To draw out; to remove; t n 
to e'ear or cleanse from.— To take part, to share.— To take | TALE'-BEAR-ING, n. The act of informing officiously, 
communication of secrcts maliciously. 


part with, to unite with; to join with.— To take place. 1.| € 

To happen ; to came. or come to pass. 2. To have effect; Lo on re rd ^. One who tells tales or stories.— 
il.— tak inte t: to uardcian. 

dus qe MAS Po ute e OS D LL TXLERUL as Alcunding with duas Thomsen: 


füicacious.— To take L To live and grow, 
S rth S cage Mun | TAL'ENT, n. [L. talentum; Gr. raXavroy.] 1. Among the 


pet 2. To be established, as principles. — To take up. 

To lift; to raise. 2. To buy or borrow. 3. To begin. 
—. In surgery, to fasten with a ligature. 5. To engross; 
to employ ; to engage the attention. 6. To have final re- 
course to. 7. Toseize; to catch; to arrest. 8. To admit. 
9. To answcr by reproof; to reprimand. 10. To begin 
where another left of. 11. To occupy; to fill. 12 To 
assume; to carry cn or manage for another. 13. To com- 

rise; to include. 14. To adopt; to assume. 15. To col- 
t; to exacta tax. 16. To pay and receive.— To take up 
arms, or to take arms, to bcgiu war; to begin resistancc 
by force.— To take up tke gauntlet ; see GAUNTLET.— To 
take the feld, in milita language, to encamp; to com- 
mcnce the operations of a campaign.  Campbei s Military 
Dict.— To take upon. 1. To assume; to undertake. 2. To 
appropriate to; to admit to be imputed to.— To take side, 
to join one of two differing parties. — To take to heart, to be 
sensibly affccted by.—To take advantage of, to catch by 
surprise; or to make use of a favorable state of things to 
the prejudice of another.— To take the advantage of, to use 
any advantage offered.— To take air, to be divulged or made 
public; to be disclosed, as a secret.— To take the air, to ex- 
pose one's self to the open air.—To take a course, to begin 
a certain direction or way of proceeding.— To take leave, 
to bid adieu or farewelL—T'^ take breath, to rest; to be 
recruited or refreshed.— To take aim, to direct the eye or 
& weapon to a particular object.— To take along, to carry, 
lead, or convey.— To take a way, to begin a particular course 
or direction. 

TAKE, t. i, 1. To move or direct the course ; to resort to, 
or to attach one's self; to betake one's self 2. To please; 
to gain reception.— Addison. 3. To have the intended or 
natural effect. 4. To catch; to fix or be fixed. 

To take after. 1. To lcarn to follow; to copy; to imitate. 
2. To rcsemble.—To take in with, to resort to.— To take 


TALES'MAN, n. 


ancient Greeks, a weight and denomination of money equal 
to 60 mine or 6000 drachmaw. The Attic talent, as a weight, 
was nearly equal to 57 bs. avoirdupois ; as a denomination 
of silver money, £243, 15s. sterling, or more than $1100. 
Smith's Dict.—9. Among the Hebrews, a weight and de 
nomination of money equivalent to three thousand shiekels. 
As a weight, therefore, it was equal to about 93} is. avoir 
dupois; as a denomination of silver, it has been variously 
estimated at from £340 to £396 sterling, or from about 
$1500 to $1800. The highest value is that given by the 
latest autborities.—/rbutknot.—P. Cyc.—Hussey. 3. Fac- 
ulty ; natural gift or endowment; a metaphorical appli- 
cation of the word, said to be borrowcd from the Scrip- 
tural parable of the talents.—Matt, xxv. 4. Emincnt abil 
ities; superior powers of execution. 5. Particular faculty; 
skill. 6. (Sp. talante.] Quality ; disposition.—Swift. Tul 
ent diflers from genius in this, that the latter implies 
something more creative and original, while talent implies 
superior powers of attainment or execution.—SyN. Abili- 
; faculty; gift; endowment. 


TAL'ENT-ED, a. Furnishcd with talents; possessing skill 


or talents.—Ch. Spectator. 


TALES, n. pl. (L. talis, pl. tales.) In law, tales de circum- 


stantibus, spectators in court from whom the sheriff is to 
select men to supply any defect of jurors who are impan- 
eled, but who may not appear or may be challenged. 

A person summoned to act as a juror 
from among the by-standers at court. Such persons were 
callcd, in law, tales de circumstantibus.— Bouvier. 


TA’LI-ON,2. Law of retaliation.— Scott. 
TA-LI-ONIS. Lez talionis, (L.] in law, the law of retaliation. 


See RETALIATE. 


TAL1-PED, n. (L. talus and pud The disease called club. 


foot ; also, a person affected with this diseasc. 


Jor, to mistake ; to suppose or think one thing to be nn. | TAL'IS-MAN, x. (Gr. reXcopa or reAcopos, from redew.] 1. 


Other.— To take on. 1. To be violently affected. 2 To 


claim, as a character.—To take to. 1. Toa ply to; to be; 


fond of. 2. To resort to; to betake to.—7'o take up. 1. 
To stop; (obs.] 2 To reform; [obs.]—T^o take up with. 
L To be contented to receive ; to receive without oppoei- 
tion. 2 To lodge; to dwell; (obs.]—To take with, to 


lease. 
TÍKEN (tàk'n), pp. of take. Received; caught; apprehend- 
ed; captivated, &c. 
TIKER, n. 1. One who takes or receives ; one who catches 
or epecenende. 2. One who subdues and causes to sur- 
TiKING L Recei vi hi 
AK'ING, ppr. ceiving; catc ; getting possession ; 
apprebending. 2. a. Alluring ; attranting. ST ' 
TAK'ING, n. ]. The act of guining possession; a scizing; 
seizure; apprehension. 2. Agitation; distress of mind. 
TAK ING-LY, adv. In a taking or attractive manner.— 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 
TAKING. NESS, n. The quality of plcasing.— Taylor. 
TAL'A-POIN, 1 n. In Siam and Burma, a name given, by 
TEL'A-POIN, § some European nations, to a priest. Also, 
a specics of monkey. 
TAL'BOT, n. A sort of dog, noted for his quick scent and 
eager purauit of rame.—Joknson. 


TALK (tawk), n. 


A magical figure cut or engraved under certain supersti- 

tious observances of the configuration of the heavens, to 

which wonderful effects are ascribed. It was supposed 

to preserve from disease, to render invulnerable in battle, 

zt 2. Something that produces extraordinary effects. — 
x 


TALAS-MANTE, a. Magical; having the properties of a 


talisman or preservative against evils, 


TALK (tawk), v. i [Dan. tolker; Sw. tolka; D. tolken.) 1. 


To converse familiarly; to speak, as in familiar discourse, 
when two or more persons interchange thoughts. 2. To 
prate; to speak impertinently.—3. To talk of, to relate; te 
tell; to ive account. 4. To speak; to reason; to confer. 
— To talk to, in familiar language, to advise or exhort, or 
to reprove gently. 

1. Familiar converse ; mutual discourse ; 
that which is uttered by one person in familiar conversa. 
tion, or the mutual converse of two or more. 2. Report; 
rumor. 3. Subject of discoutse.—4. Among the Indians 
of North America, a public conference, as re: ^ecting peace 
or war, ncgotiation, and the like, or an official oral com- 
munication to or from another nation or its authorized 
agents.—SyN. Conversation; colloquy; discourse; chat 
dialogue; conference; communication. 


TILE, x. (G. talk, isinglass; talg, tallow; Sw. talk, talg, | TALK. A mineral. See Tare. 
tallow ; Dan. telg, talg, tallow, and talk, talgsteen, tallow- ` TALK'A-TIVE (tawk'a-tiv) a Given to much talking; full 
stone; D. talk, tallow; Port, Sp. talco.) A magucsian! of prate.—SYN. Loquacious; garrulous; prattling; prat ng 


mo mauu e e o, IR. as, acetic imul ng; pre 
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1ALk'A-TIVE-LY (tawk'a-tiv-le), adv. In a talkative manner. 

TALK'A-TIVE-NESS (tawk'a-tiv-nes), n. Loquacity; gar- 
rulity ; the habit of speaking much in conversation. 

TALR'ER (tawk'er) n. 1. One who talks; also, a loqua- 
cious person, mule or female; a prattler. 2. A boastcr. 

TALKING (tawk'ing), ppr. 1. Conversing; speaking in fa- 
miliar conversation.—Matt, xvii. 2. a. Given to talking ; 
Joquacious.— Goldsmith. 

TALKING (tawking), x. The act of conversing familiarly. 

TALL (tawl), a. (W. tal; taldu, to grow tall.) 1. Elevated 
in stature ; long, and comparatively slender; (applied to a 

son, or to a standing tree, mast, or pole.) 2 Sturdy; 
usty; bold; [uxxsual.]—Syn. High; lofty. 

TAL'LAGE, ?n. [Fr. t .] Anciently, a certain rate or 

TAL‘LI-AGE, $ tax paid by barons, knights, and inferior 
tenants toward the public expenses. 

TAL'LAGE, v. t. To lay an impost —Bp. Ellis. 

TAL‘LIED, pp. Scored with correspondent notches, fitted. 

TAL'LI-ER, x. One who keeps tally.— Pope. 

TALL'NESS, n. Height of stature. See TALL. 

TALLOW, n. (Dan. telg; D. talk; G., Sw. talg.) A sort of 
animal fat, particularly that which is obtained from ani- 
mals of the sheep and ox kinds 

TALLOW, v. t. 1. To grease or smear with tallow. 2 
Among farmers, butchers, &c., to fatten; to cause to have 
a large quantity of tallow. 

TAL'LOW -€CAN'DLE (-dl), n. A candle made of tallow. 

TAL'LOW-CHAND'LER, n. [Fr. chandelier.] One whose 
occupation is to make, or to make and sell, tallow-candles. 

TAL'LOW-FACED (.fáste),a. Having a sickly complexion; 
pale.— Burton. 

'T'AL'LOW-TREE, n. The Sillingia sebifera, a tree of China 
and other pue It takes this name from its producing a 
substance tallow, and which is applied to the same 
purposes. The Vateria Indica, a tree of Hindostan, affords 
8 substance, in its general properties, intermediate between 
wax and tallow, and called piney tallow.—P. Cyc. 

TAL'LOWED, pp. 1. Greased or smeared with tallow. 2. 
Made fat; filled with tallow. 

TAL'LOW-ER, n. An animal disposed to form tallow in- 
ternally.— Cyc. 

TAL'LOW-ING, ppr. 1. Greasing with tallow. 2 Causing 
to gather tallow ; (a term in agriculture.) 

TAL'LOW-ING, n. The act, practice, or art of causing an- 
imals to gather tallow; or the property in animals of form- 
ing tallow internally.—Cyc. [A term in agriculture.) 

TAL’LOW-ISH, a. Having the properties or nature of tallow. 

TAL‘LOW-Y, a. Greasy; having the qualities of tallow. 

TAL LY, n. (Fr. cailler ; Port. talhar ; Sp. tallar.) 1. A picce 
of wood on which notches or scores are cut, as the marks 
of number. 2. One thing made to suit another. 

TAL'LY, v.t. 1. To score with correspondent notches; to 
fit; to suit; to make to correspond.—2. In seamanship, to 
pan aft the sheets or lower corners of the main and fore- 
sail. 

TALLY, v. i. To be fitted; to suit; to correspond. 

tTAL'LY, adv. Stoutly ; with spirit—Beaumonz and FI. 

TAL'LY-MAN, n. 1. One who sells for weekly or monthly 

ayment. 2. One who kceps the tally or marks the sticks. 

TAL'LY-SHOP, n. A shop at which goods or articles are 

sold to customers who agree to pay for them by certain 

weekly or monthly installments.—M'*Cullock. 

TAL'LY-HO. The huntsman's cry to his hounds.— Booth. 

TAL'LY-ING, ppr. 1. Fitting to cach other; making to cor- 
~espond. 2. Agreeing; corresponding. 3 Hauling aft the 
corners of thc main and fore-sail. 

TAL'MUD, n. [Ch.] The body of the Hebrew laws, tradi- 
tions, and explanations; or the book that contains them. 
It consists of the Mishna and the Gcmara. 

TAL-MUD'E, a. Pertaining to the Talmud; contained 

TAL-MUDI€-AL, j in the Talmud; ae, Talmudic fables. 

TAL'MUD-IST, n. One versed in the Talmud. 

TAL-MUD-IST'IO, a. Pertaining to the Talmud; resembling 
the Talmud. 

TAL‘ON, n. [Fr., Sp. talon.) 1. The claw of a fowl. Bacon. 
—2. In architecture, a kind of molding, concave at the bot- 
tom and convex at the top; an ogee.—Gwilt. 

TAL'PA,n. [L.] In zoology and surgery, a mole, which see. 

TALUS, n. [L.talus.] 1. In anatomy, the astragalus, or that 
bone of the foot which is articulated to the leg.—9. In ar- 
chitecture, a wag the inclination of any work.—3. In for- 
tification, the slope of a work, as a bastion, rampart, or 
parapet.—4. In geology, a sloping hcap of broken rocks 
and stones at the foot of any cliff.—Lyell. 

TAM'A-BLE, a. That may be tamed; capable of being re- 
claimed from wildness or savage ferociousness ; that may 
be subdued. 

TAM’A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being tamable. 

TAM’A-RA€K, n. The American larch; hackmatack. 

TAN'A-RIN, n. The name of several species of small South 
American monkeys of the genus midas, with long, squir- 
rel-like tails.—Jardine. 

TAM'A-RIND, n. (Sp. tamarindo; Port. pl. tamarindos ; It. 
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tamarino, tamarindi ; Fr. tamarin.) A tree of two species, 
the East Indian and the West Indian, which yield the fruit 
called tamarinds. 

TAN'A-RINDS, n. p. The preserved seed-pods of the tara 
arind, which abound with an acid pulp.— Cyc. 

TAN'A-RISK, n. An ornamental evergrcen tree or shrub 
of the genus tamariz, of several species, natives of the East- 
ern Continent. 

TAM'BA€, n. 1. An alloy of copper.—Buchanan. See Tom 
spac. 2. Agallochum or aloes-wood.—Booth. See AGAL 
LOCHUM. 

TAM BOUR, n. [Sp., Port. tambor ; It. tamburo.] 1. A smal. 
drum used by the Biscayans as an accompaniment to the 
flageolet.—2. In architecture, a term applied to the vase or 
naked ground of the Corinthian and Composite capitals, 
which Bears some resemblance to a drum ; also, the wall ot 
8 circular temple surrounded with columns; also, the cir- 
cular vertical part above or below a cupola.—Gwilt. 3. A 
iobby or vestibule, inclosed with folding doors, to break 
the currcnt of wind from without, as at the entrance of a 
church, banking-house, &c.— Francis. 4. A round course 
of stones, several of which form the shaft of a pillar, not 
so high as a diameter.—5. In the arts, a species of embroid. 
ery in which threads of gold and silver are worked m 
leaves, flowers, &c. ; also, a frame resembling a drum, on 
which it is worked.— Hebert. 

TAM'BOUR. v. t. To embroider with a tambour. 

TAM-BOÜUR-INE, n. [Fr. tambourin; Sp. tamboril.) 1. A 
smal) drum. At present, it is a shallow drum with only 
one skin, played on with the hand, and having bells ai 
the sides. 2. A lively French dance, formerly in vogue in 
operas. 

TAME, a. [Sax., Dan., D. tam; Sw.tam,tamd.] 1. That has 
lost its native wildness and shyness ; mild; gentle; accus- 
tomed to man; domestic. 2 Crushed; subdued; de 

ressed ; epiritless. 3. Spiritless; unanimated. 

ME, v. t. (Sax. tamian, getemian ; Goth. ga-tamyan , Dan. 
tammer ; Sw. támia ; D. tanmen.] 1. To reclaim; to re 
duce from a wild to a domestic state ; to make gentle and 
familiar. 2. To civilize. 3. To subdue; to conquer; to 
depress. 4. To subdue ; to repress. 

TAMED, pp. or a. Reclaimed from wildness; domestic- 
ated; made gentle; subdued. 

TAMELESS, a. Wild; untamed; untamable. [ Rare. 

TAMELY, adv. With unresisting submission; measly ; ser- 
vilely ; without manifesting epirit. 

TAMENESS, n. 1. The quality of being tame or gentle; a 
state of domestication. 2. Unresisting submissiom ; mean- 
ness in bearing insults or injuries; want of spirit. 

TAMER, n. One who tames or subdues; one who reclaims 
from wildness.— Pope. 

TAMTNE, ? n. 1. A strainer or bolter of hair.— Cotgrave. 

TAM'MY, $ 2 The same as Tamis. 

TAMING, ppr. Reclaiming from a wild state; civilizing ; 
subduing. 

TAMIS, n. A worsted cloth used for the purpose of strain- 
ing sauces.— Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 

TAM'RIN, n. A stopper. See TAMPION. 

TAMP, v. t. To fill up a hole bored in a rock for blasting. 

TAN'PER, v. i. 1. To meddle ; to be busy ; to try little ex- 
pa mena 2. To meddle; to have to do with without 

tness or necessity. 3. To deal; to practice secretly. 

TAMN'PER-ING, ppr. Meddling; dealing; practicing secretly. 

AMEN n. The act of meddling or practicing se- 
cretly. 

TAMPING, ^. The filling up of a hole in a rock for the 

m popoe of blasting; also, the matter used in thus filling up. 


'PI-ON, } n. [Fr. tampon.] The stopper of a cannon or: 


TOM'PI-ON, $ other piece of ordnance. 

TAM’POE, ^. A fruit of the East Indies, somewhat resem 
bling an apple or mangosteen.— Cyc. 

TAM"TAM, n. A large flat drum used by the Hindoos. 

TAN, v. t. [Fr. tanner.] 1. In the arts, to convert animal. 
skins into leather. 2 To make brown; to imbrown by 
exposure to thc rays of the snn. 

TAN, n. The bark of the oak, &c., bruised and broken by 
a mill, for tanning hides. 

TAN'-BED, n. [tan and bed.] In gardening, & bed made of 
tan ; a bark-bed. N 

TAN n. A building in which tanner's bark is. 
stored. T 

TAN'-PIT, n. [tan and pit] A bark-pit; a vat in which 
hides are laid in tan. 

TAN'-SPUD, n. [tan and spud.) An instrument for peeling 
the bark from oak and other trees. [Local] 

TAN-STOVE, n. A hot-house with a bark-bed, 

TAN’-VAT, n. [tan and vat] A vat in which hides are 
steeped in liquor with tan. . 

TAN'Á-ÓER, n. The name of certain American birds allisd- 
to thc finches and sparrows.— Swainson. 

TANDEN. {Horseman's Latin.) Horses are harnessed tan- 
dem when they are placed single, one before another. But 
tandem properly refers to time, and not to length of line, 
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TANG a. (Gr. ra} yos; It. tanfo.) 1. A strong taste; par- 
ticularly, a Caste of soiucthiuy extraicous to the thing it- 
eclf. 2 Relish; taste. 3. Selig eet leaves a sting 
or pain behind. 4. Sound; tone; & .] 9 The tapering 
part of a knife, chisel, tile, £c., which goes into the handle. 

TANG, 9». (Su. Goth. tang.] A kind of sea-weed ; called, in 
some places, tangle.— Bp. Richardson. 

TANG. c.i To ring with —Shak. 

TANGEN-CY, n. A contact or touching. 

TANGENT, x. (Fr. tangente; L. tangens.) In geometry, a 
right line which touches a curve, but which, when pro- 
duced, does not cut it—In trigonometry, a tangent of an 
arc is a right line drawn touching one extremity of the 
arc, and limited by a sccant or line drawn through the 
center and the other extremity of the arc.— Hutton. 

TAN-GENTLAL, a Tangential force, a force which acts so 
as to give a tendency to a rcvolving body to fly off in a 
tangent to its orbit.—Olmsted. 

TAMEN TUM. adv. In the direction of a tangent.— 
Olms 

TAN-GLBILT.TY, Neg The quality of being percentile 

TAN GI-BLE-NESG, to the touch or sense of feeling. 

TAN'GÓI-BLE, a. [from L. tango.) 1. Perceptible by the 
touch; tactile. 2. That may be possessed or realized. 

TAN‘GI-BLY, adv. Perceptibly to the touch. 

TAN"GLE (tang’gl), v. t. 1. To ünplicate; to unite or knit 
together confusedly; to interweave or interlock, as threads, 
so as to make it difficult to ravel the knot. 2. To insnare; 
to entrap. 3. To embroil; to embarrass; (better, entangle.] 

TAN^GLE, v. í To be entangled or united confusedly. 

TAN*GLE (tang’gl), n. A knot of threads or other things 
united confu» dly, or so interwoven as not to be easily 
vog v. 9. À kind of sea-weed. 

TAN*GL ED, pp. or a. United confusedly. 

TAN'"GLING, ppr. Uniting without order. 

TAN'GLING-LY, adv. In a tangling manner. 

TANTST, n. [Gaelic tanaiste] Among the descendants of 
the Celts, in Ireland, a lord, or the proprietor of a tract of 
land; a governor or captain. 

TANTST-RY, n. [Gaelic tanaisteachd.] In Ireland, a tenure 
of lands by which the proprietor had only a life estate ; 
descent from the oldest and worthicst of the blood.— 

vies. 

TANK, n. [Er etang ; Span. estanque; Port. tanque; Sans. 
tanghi; Japan. tange.) A large basin or cistern; a reser- 
voir of water.—Dryden. 

TANK'ARD, n. [Ir. tancaird ; Gaelic tancard.) A large ves- 
sc] for liquors, or a drinking vessel, with a cover. 

TANK'ARD-TUR"NIP, n. A sort of turni 

TAN'LING, x. One tanned by the heat of the sun. 

TANNATE, n. A compound of tannic acid and a base.— 

ran 

TANN ED, pp. or a. (from tan.) 1. Converted into leather. 
2. Darkcned by the rays of the sun.. 

TANNER, ^». One whose occupation is to tan hides, or 
convert them into leather by the use of tan. 

TAN'NER-Y, n. The house and apparatus for tanning. 

TANNI€ ACID, 2. The principle of astringency in vegeta- 
bles, as, for example, the bark of the oak, chestnut, and 
nme the substanco used to change raw hides into 

eather. 

TAN'NI-ER, n. An esculent root, arum esculentum. 

TANNIN, n. A name formerly applied to tannic acid. 

TANNING, ppr. Converting raw hidcs into leather. 

TANNING, n. The practice, operation, and art of convert- 
ing the raw hides of animals into lcather by the use of tan. 


TAN’REE, 1 The name of several species of small in- 
TEN'REO, > sectivorous quadrupeds, allied to the hedge- 


TEN'DRA€,) hogs, and found in Madagascar and the Isle 
of France. 

TAN'RY, n. (Fr. tanaisie; It, Sp. tanaceto; L. tanacetum.) 
A ae b o plant of the genus tanacetum, of many 
8 —Cy<. 

TANT, n. A small spider with two eyes and eight long 
lcge, and of an elegant scarlet color.—Cyc. 

TANTA-LI8M, n. The punishment of Tantalus; a tcasin 
or tormenting by the hope or near approach of good which 
is not attainable.—J. Quincy. 

TAN'TA-LITE, n. Another name for the mineral called 
columbite. 

TAN-TA-LLZA TION, n. The act of tantalizing, 

TANTA-LIZE, v. rom Tantalus.) To torment by pre- 
senting some g to tho view, and exciting desire, but 
continually frustrating the expectations by kceping that 
good out of reach ; to torment. Dryden.—SyN. o tease ; 
vex; irritate; provoke. 

TAN TA-LIZED, pp. Teased or tormented by tho disap- 

ointment of the hope of good 

TANTA-LIZ-ER, n. One who tantalizes. 

TAN'TA-LIZ.ING, ppr.or a. Teasing or tormenting by pre- 
senting to the vicw some unattainable good. 

TAN'TA-LIZ-ING-LY, adv. By tantuaiizing. 

TANTA-LUM. n. A name once used for columbium. 
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TAN TA-LUS, n. (L. from Gr.) In fabulous history, a Lyd 
ian king, who was condemned to be plunged in water, 
with choice fruits hauging over him, without the power 
of reaching them to satisfy his hunger or his thirst. 

TAN"TA-MOUNT, a. [L. tantus, nnd amount.) Equal; equiv- 
alent in value or signification. 

TAN'TIV-Y, adv. [said to be from the note of a hunting- 
horn; L. tanta vi.) To ride tantivy, is to ride with great 
epeed. —JokÀnson. 

TANT'LING, ». One seized vrith the hope of pleasure un- 
attainable—Shak. See TANTALIZE. 

TAN'TRUNS, n. pl. Whims; freaks; bursts of ill-humor, 
atfectcd airs.—Forby. [A colloquial term.) 

TAP, v. t. (Fr. taper; Dan. tapper.) To strike with some. 
thing sinall, or to strike a very gentlo blow; to touch 
gently. 

TAE v. i To strike a gentle blow; as, he tapped at the 

oor. 

TAP, v. t. [Sax. teppon ; Sw. tappa; Dan. tapper ; D. tappen.] 
1. To pierce or broach a cask, and insert a tap. 2. TO 
open a cask and draw liquor. 3. To pierce for letting out 
a fluid. 4. To box, or bore into. 

TAP, n. 1. A gentle blow; a slight blow with a small thing. 
2. A spile or pipe for drawing liquor from a cask. 

TAP'-HOUSE, ^. A house where liquors are retailed. 

TAP'-ROOT, s. The root of a plant which penetrates deep 
and perpendicularly into the ground without dividing — 

udon. 

TAPE, n. (Sax. teppe.) A narrow fillet or band; a narrow 

iece of woven work, used for strings and the like. 

TAPE’-LINE, n. A painted tape, marked with inches, &c., 
and inclosed in a case, used by engineers, &c.,in meas 


uring. 

TAPE'-WORM (-wurm), n. [tape and worm.) A worm bred 
in the human intestines ; a name of various worms infest- 
ing the alimentary canal of different animals. They are 
parenchymatous entozoa of the tenioid family. Certain 
species, found in the human intestines, are destroyed by 
the oil of turpentine in cathartic doses. 

TA'PER, n. (Sax. taper, tapur.) A small wax-candle ; a small 

Apted wax-candle, or a small light. 

TAPER, a. [supposed to be from the form of a taper.) Reg- 
ularly narrowed toward the point; becoming small toward 


one cud; conical Li pyrene 

TAPER, v.i. To diminish or become gradually smaller to- 
ward one end. 

TAPER, v.t. To make gradually smaller in diameter. 
TiPER-ING, ppr. 1. Making gradually smaller. 2. a. Be- 
coming regularly smaller in diameter toward one end 

gradually diminishing toward a point. 

TA'PER-ING-LY, adv. Inatapering manner. 

TAPER-NESS, n. The atate of being taper. 

TAP'ES-TRI ED, pp. Ornamented with tapestry. 

* TAP'ES-TRY, n. (Fr. tapis, tapisserie; L. tapes.) A kind 
of woven hangings of wool and silk, often enriched with 
gold and silver, representing figures of men, animals, land- 
scapes, &c. The most celebrated were the Gobelins, so 
called from a manufacturer in Paris.— Cyc. 


TI PIS, n. [Fr Tapestry, once the cover of a council-table 
n the tapis, under consideration, or on the table. 

TAPPED (tapt), pp. Broached; opened. 

TAP-I-0'€A, ^. The popular name of the fecula obtained 
by scraping and washing the roots of the cassava or cas- 
sada plant. It is an important article of food. 

T G, ppr. Broaching ; opening for the discharge of a 

ui 

TAP'STER, n. One whose business is to draw liquor. 

TAR, n. (Sax. tare, tyr, tyrwa ; D. teer; G. theer.] L A thick, 
impure resinous substance, of a dark-brown or black col. 
or, obtained from pine and fir-trces, by burning the wood 
with a close, smothering heat. 2. A sailor, so called from 
his tarred clothes.— Mineral tar, a soft, native bitumen. 

TAR, v. t. 1. To smear with tar; as to tar ropes. 2. (Sax. 
tiran, tyrian.] To stimulate; to provoke.—Shak. ; [obs.] 

TAR’-WA-TER, n. A cold infusion of tar in water.— Cyc, 

TAR'A-NIS, n. A Ccltic divinity, regarded as the evil prin 
eps but confounded by the Romans with Jupiter.- . 

ra 

TA-RAN'TU-LA, n. See TARENTULA, which is the most cor 
rect orthography. 

t TAR-DATION, n. (L. tardo.) The act of retarding. 

TXICDI-GRADE, Ya. [L. tardigradus.) Slow-paced 

TARDI-GRA-DOUS, § moving or stepping slowly. 

TXR'DI- GRADE, n. The tardigrades arc a section of eden 
tate quadrupeds, including the sloth, and named from tha 
slowness of their motions on the ground. 
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TAICDILY, ado. Slowly; with slow pace or motion. 

TXR'DENESS, n. 1. Slowness, or the slownces of motion 
or pace. 2. Unwillingness ; reluctance manifested by 
slowness. 3. Lateneaa. 

+TARDI-TY, n. [L. tarditas.) Slowness; tardiness. 

TAR DO. Uc) In music, denoting a slow movement. 

TARDY, a. [Fr. tardif; Sp. It. tardo, from L. tardus] 1. 
With a slow pace or motion. 2. Backward; not being in 
season. 3. Backward ; implying reluctance. —4. In col 
leges, late in attendance on a public exercise. 5. Unwary; 
[obs.] 6. Criminal; (0ds.)—Syn. Slow; dilatory; tedious; 
reluctant. à 

! TARDY, v. i. (Fr. tarder.) To delay. 

TAR'DY-GAIT'ED, a. [tardy and gait.)  Slow-paced ; hav- 
ing a slow atep or pace.— Clifton. 

TARE, x. 1. A weed that grows among corn. 2. The pop 
ular name of certain leguminous plants, the vicia sativa, 
considered to be the darnel (Matt, xiii.), and most species 
of ervum.—3. In agriculture, a plant of the vetch kind, 
inuch cultivated in England for todder.— Cyc. 

TARE, n. (Fr. tare; It, Sp. tara; D. tarra.) In commerce, 
the allowance or abatement of a certain weight or quan- 
tity from the weight or quantity of a commodity sold in a 
cask, chest, bag, or the like, which the seller makes to the 
buyer on account of the weight of such cask, chest, or bag; 
ae abatement may be on the price of the commodity 
sold. 

TIRE, v.t. To ascertain or mark the amount of tare. 

t TARE, old pret. of tear. We now use tore. 

TARED, RP Having the tare ascertained and marked. 

TA-REN'TISM, ? n. [L. tarentismus, from Tarentum] A 

TA-RAN'TISM, § fabulous disease, supposed to be pro 
duced by the bite of a certain spider, tho Lycosa Tarentula, 
and to be incapable of cure except by protracted dancing 
to Are riate music. 

TA-REN'TU-LA, ? n. [L. dimin. of Tarentum, now Taranto, 

TA-RAN'TU.LA, § in o A species of spider or citi- 

ade pulmonary arachnid, the Lycosa Taremtula. Its 
ite sometimes produces an effect about equal to the sting 
of a wasp. 

t TARGE, for target.—Spenser. 

TAR'GET, n. (Sax. targ, targa; Fr. targe; It. targa.) 1. A 
shield or buckler of a small kind, used as a defensive 
weapon in war. 2. A mark for the artillery to tire at in 
their practice. 

TAR’GET-ED, a. Furnished or armed with a target. 

TXR-GET-EER', n. One armed with a target.— Chapman. 

TARGUM n. ‘Ch. DUN, targum, interpretation.) A trans- 
latior: or paraphrase of the sacred Scriptures in the Chal- 
dee language or dialect. A 

TAR'GUN-IST, n. The writer of a targum.— Parkhurst. 

TARIFF, n. (Fr. tarif; It. tarifa; Sp. Tarifa, a town in 
Spain, at the entrance of tho Straits of Gibraltar, where 
duties were formerly collected. Hence, the proper spell- 
ing would be tar(f.] 1. Properly, a list or table of goods 
with the duties or customs to be paid for the same. 2. A 
list or table of duties or customs to be paid on goods im- 

rted or exported. 

lAR'IFF, v. . To make a list of duties on goods. 

TAR'IN, n. (Fr.] A European bird of the grossbeak kind. 

TAR'ING, ppr. Ascertaining or marking the amount of tare. 

TARN, n. (Ico. tiorn.] 1. A lake.—Halliwell. 2. A bog; a 
marsh ; a fen.—Ray. 

TAR'NISH, v. t. [Fr. ternir, IER NERE] 1. To soil by an al- 
teration induced by the air, or by dust and the like ; to 
diminish or amp lustre. 2. To diminish or destroy the 

urity of —SvN. To sully; stain; dim. 

TXiR'NISH, v. £ To lose lustre ; to become dull. 

TAR'NISHED (tür'nisht), pp. or a. Sullied; having lost its 
brightness by oxydation, or by some alteration produced 
by exposure to air, dust, and the like. 

TARNISH-ING, ppr. Sullying; losing brightness. 

TIRO, n. Aplant of the genus arum, having leaves like a 
water-lily, and large, thick, oblong roots, which, when 
baked, are used as food in the Pacific Ocean.— London. 

TAR-PAU'LIN, n. 1. A piece of canvas covered with tar, 
or a composition, to render it water-proof, used for cover- 
ing the hatches of a ship, hammocks, boats, &c. 2. A 
name given to hats covered with painted or tarred cloth, 
worn by eailors.— Totten. 3. A sailor; [in contempt.) 

TAR’QUIN-ISH, a. Like Tarquin, a king of Rome; proud; 
EMT Qua. Rev. 

TAR'RACE, n. See Trass. 

TAR'RA-GON, n. A plant of the genus artemisía, celebrated 
for perfuming vinegar in France. 

TAR'RAS, n. See Trass. 

t TARRE, v. t To stimulate or set on.—Shak. 

TARRED (tard), pp. ora. Smeared with tar. 

tTARRI-ANCE, n. A tarrying; delay; lateness. 

TAR'RIED (tar'rid), pp. Waited for; stayed; delayed. 

TAR'RLEER, n. 1. A dog; (see TERRIER] 2. [from tarry.) 
One who tarrios or delays. 

T R RING, ppr. Smearing with tar.— Shak. 
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TAR'RO€K, n. A sea-fowl, a spocies of gull. 

TARRY, v. £. [W. tariaw.] 1. To stay or romain in a place. 
2. To stay behind.—Ez, xii, 3. To stay in expectation; 
to wait. 4. To delay; to put off going or coming.—Gen., 
xlv. 5. To remain; to stay.—Syn. To abide ; continue, 
lodge ; await ; loiter. 

t TARRY, v.t. To wait for.—SAak. 

TARRY, a. (from tar.) Consisting of tar, or like tar. 

TARRY, n. Stay; stop; delay.—Rich. Dict. [Obs.) 

TARRY-ING, ppr. Staying; delaying. I 

TARRY-ING, x. Delay.—Ps. x). 

TXR'SAL, a. Pertaining to the tarsus. 

TARSE, n. [Fr.; Gr. rapoos.] The tarsus, which see.- 
Brande, 

TAR’SEL, n. A male hawk.—Shak. Sce TERCEL. 

TAR'SI, n. pl. The fcet in insects, which are articulated, 
and formed of five or a less number of jointa. 

TÁR'SUS, n. (Gr. rapoos ; Fr. tarse.) That part of the foot 
to which the leg is articulated, the front of which is called 
the ínstep.— Cyc 

TART, a. (Sax. teart; D. taartig.] 1. Acid; sharp to the 
taste; acidulous. 2. Sharp; keen; severe. 

TERT, n. (D. taart ; Sw. tart; Fr. tarte; It. torta; G. torte.) 
A species of pie or pastry, consisting of fruit baked on paste. 

TARTAN, n. Woolen cloth, checkered or crose-barred 
with threads of various colors.—Jamieson's Dict. ; |Scot- 
tish.] A checkered worsted stuff, called tartan or plaid, is 
made in various parts of England.—Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 

TARTAN, n. (Sp. It. tartana.] A small coasting vessel of 
the Mediterranean, with one mast and a lateen sail 

TARTAR, n. [Fr.tartre ; p tartaro ; from t) l. An acid, 
concrete salt, deposited from wines completely fermented, 
and adhering to the sides of the casks in the form of a 
hard crust.— Crude tartar, used in assaying ores, is called 
argal or argol. The tartar of wines is common cream of 
tartar, or bitartrate ofpotassa. 2. A popular name for the 
concretion which often incrusts the teeth, consisting of sal 
ivary mucus, animal matter, and phosphate of lime.- 
Brande. 3. A person of a kcen, irritable temper. 4. A na 
tive of Tartary.—T^o catch a Tartar, to lay hold of or en 
counter a person who proves too strong for the assailant. 

t TARTAR, n. (L. Tartarus.) Hell.— Shak. 

TARTAR E-MET'I6, n. A double salt, consisting of tartar 
ic acid in combination with potassa and protoxyd of an 
timony.— Brande. 

TAR-TA‘RE-AN, la Hellish; pertaining to Tartarus 

TÉÍR.TA'RE-OUS, j Milton. 

TAR-TA'RE-OUS, a. Consisting of tartar ; resembling tar 
tar, or partaking of its properties.—Grew. 

TAR-TARTE, a. Pertaining to Tartary, in Asia—Tar 

TAR-TARE-AN, § taric acid, the acid of tartar. 

TARTA-RIN, n. Fixed vegetable alkali or potassa. 

TARTA-RI-Ni-TED, a. Combined with tartarin. 

TAR-TAR-I-ZATION, n. The act of forming tartar.—Bid 
lioth. Bib. 

TARTAR-IZE, v. t. “Tó impregnate with tartar; to refine 
by means of the salt of tartar.— Cyc. 

TARTAR-IZED, pp. or a. Impregnated with tartar; re- 
fined by tartar. 

TARTAR-IZ-ING, ppr. Impregnating with tartar. 

TAR’TAR-OUS, a. Containing tartar ; consisting of tartar, 
or partaking of its qualities, 

TAR'TA-RUM, n. A preparation of tartar, called petrified 


tartar.— Cyc. 
TARTA-RUS, n. (Gr. raprapos.] The name of the infernal 
regions over which Pluto or Hades ruled. 


TART/ISH, a. [from tart.) Somewhat tart. 

TARTLY, adv. 1. Sharply; with acidity. 2. Sharply; with 
poignancy; severely. 3. With sourness of aspect. 

TARTNESS, n. 1. Acidity; sharpnees to the taste. 2 
Sharpness of language or manner.—Syn. Sourness ; keen- 
ness; poignancy ; severity ; acrimony; asperity ; acerbi- 

; harshness. 

TARTRATE, n. A salt formed by the combination of tar- 
taric acid with a base. 

TAXR-TRO-VIN'I€ ACID, n. An acid composed of tartaric 
acid in combination with the elements of ether.— Brande. 

TÁAR-TUFFE. n. [Fr.tartufe] A nickname from the French 
for a hypocritical devotee, derived from the name of the 
hero in Moliere's celebrated comedy.— Brande. 

t TAR-TUFF1SH, a. (Fr. tartvfe.] Precise; hypocritical. 

TASK, n. (Fr. tache; W. tasg ; Gaelic, Ir. tasg ; It. tassa.) 
1. Business imposed by another, often a definite quantity 
or amount of labor. 2. Business; employment. 3. Bur- 
densome employment.—7o take to task, to reprove ; to 
reprimand. Addison.—Syn. Work; labor; employment; 
business; toll; drud " 

TASK, e. t. [W. Dr]. . To impose a task; to assign to 
one a definite amount of business or labor. 2. To burden 
with some employment ; to require to perform. 

TXSK’-MiS-TER, n. 1. One who imposes a task, or bur 
dens with labor. 9. One whose office is to assign tasks to 
others. 
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TIERED (taskt), pp. Required to perform soincthing. 

TASK'ER, w. One who imposes a task. 

TASKR'ING, ppr. Imposing a task on; requiring to perform. 

° TASSEL, s. (W. tasel ; It. tassello.) 1. A sort of pendant 
ornament, attached to the corners of cnshions, to curtains, 
and the like, ending in looso threads. 2. A small ribbon 
of silk sowed to a book, to be put between the leaves... 
In building, tassels are the pieces of boards that lie under 
the mantle-tree. 4. A burr; [see TRAsEL.) 5. A male hawk; 

roperly, terzol, It. terzuolo ; see TERCEL. 

*TASSELED, a Furnished or adorned with tassels. 

TAS'SES, 2. pl. Armor for thc thigha. 

TiST'A-BLE, a. That may be tasted; savory ; relishing. 

TASTE, v. t. (Fr. tdter; Ít tastare; Norm. taster; G., D. 
tasten.] 1. To perceive by means of the tonguc; to have 
& certain scnsation in consequence of something applied 
to the tongue. 2. To try the relish of by the perception of 
the organs of taste. 3. To try by eating a little; or to eat 
a little. 4. To essay first. 5. To have pleasure from. 6. 
To experience; to fecl; to undergo. 7. To relish intellect- 
ually; to enjoy. 8. To experience by shedding, as blood. 

TISTE, t.i 1. To try by the mouth; to eat or drink; or 
to eat or drink a little only. 2. To have a smack ; to ex- 
cite a particular sensation, by which the quality or flavor 
is distinguished. 3. To distinguish intellectually. 4. To 
try the relish of any thing. 5. To be tinctured ; to have 
a particular quality or character. 6. To experience ; to 
have perception of. 7. To take to be enjoyed. 8. To 
enjoy sparingy. 9. To have the experience or enjoy- 
ment of. 

TASTE, n. 1. The act of tasting; gustation. 2. A cu- 
lar sensation excited in an animal by tħe application of a 
substance to the tongue, the proper organ. 3. The sense 
by which we perceive the relish of a thing. 4. Intellectu- 
al relish. 5. Judgment; discernment ; nice perception, or 
the power of perceiving and relishing excellence in hu- 
man performances ; the faculty of discerning beauty, or- 
der, congruity, proportion, symmetry, or whatever consti- 
tutes excellence, particularly in the fine arts and belles 
lettres. 6. Style; manner, with respect to what is pleas- 
ing. 7. Essay; trial; experiment; [obs] 8. A small por 
tion given as a specimen. 9. A bit; alittle piece tasted or 
oaten. 10, A kind of narrow ribbon.—Syn. Savor; relish; 
flavor ; sensibility; gout. 

TASTED, pp. Perceived by the organs of taste ; experienced. 

TASTE'FUL,a. 1. Having a high relish.—Pope. 2. Having 

ood taste. 
ASTE'FUL-LY, adv. With good taste. 

TASTE ML ESSI n. The state of being tasteful. 

TASTELESS, a. 1. Having no taste; insipid. 2 Having 
no power of giving pleasure. 3. Having no power to per- 
ceive taste ; fobs.) 4. Having no intellectual gust ; [rare.) 

TASTE'LESS-LY, adv. Ina tasteless manner. 

TASTE'LESS-NESS, n. 1. Want of taste or relish; insip- 
idness. 2. Want of perception of taste; [obs.] 3. Want 
of intellectual relish ; (obs) 

TASTER, n. 1. One who tastes. 2. One who first tastes 
food or liquor —Dryden. 3. A dram-cup. 

TASTT.LY, adv. With good taste. 

TASTING, 1. Perceiving by the tongue. 2. Trying; 
experiencing; enjoying or sero d 

TASTING, n. 1. The act of perceiving by the tongue. 2. 
The sense by which we perceive or distinguish savors. 

TASTO Só' LO, (It.] in music, denotes that the passage 
should be performed with no other chords than unisons 
and octaves. 

TAST'Y,a. 1. Having a good taste, or nice perception of 
excellence. 2. Being in conformity to the principles of 

taste; elegant. 

TATTA, n. In India, a bamboo frame or trellis over which 
water is suffered to trickle with a view of cooling the air 
as it enters the windows or doors. 

TATTER, v. t. (qu. Sax. toteran.] To rend or tear into 
rege [Not used, except in the participle.) 

TAT TER, n. A rag, or a part torn and hanging to the thing; 

chiefly used in the plural, tatters. 

TAT-TER-DE-MAL'ON, n. A ragged fellow.— L' Estrange. 

TAT'TERED, pp. ora. Rent; torn; hanging in rage. 

TATTLE (tart), v. i [D. tateren; It. tattamellare] 1. To 
prate; to talk idly; to use many words with little mean- 
ing. 9. To tell tales; to communicate secrets. 

TATTLE, n. Prate; idle talk or chat; trifling talk. 

TATTLER, n. One who tattles; an idle talker; onc who 
tells tales. 

TATTLERY, n. Idle talk or chat. 

TATTLING, 1. Talking idly ; telling tales. 2. a. Giv- 
en to idle ; apt to tell tales. 

TATTLING-LY, adv. In a tattling, tell-tale manner. 

TAT-TOO', n. A beat of drum at night, giving notice to 
soldiers to retreat, or to repair to their quarters.— Cyc. 

TAT-TOO, v.t. (In the South Sea Isles] To prick the skin, 


stance, forming lines and figures upon the body. 
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TAT-TOO’,, n. Figures on the body, made by punctures 
and stains in lines and figures. 

TAT-TOOED’ (tat-tood^, pp. or a. Marked by stained lines 
and figures on the body. 

TAT-TOO'ING, n. The opcration or practice of prickin 
thc skin and staining the punctured spots with a color 
substance, so as to form lines and figures on the body.— 


P. Cye. 

TA TOTINI; ppr. Marking with various figures by stained 

incs. 

TAUGHT (tawt), a. Tight; stretched ; not slack.— Totten. 

TAUGHT (tawt), pret. and pp. of teach. 

* TAUNT (tint), v. t. (qu. Fr. tancer; W.tantiaw.] 1. To re 
proach with scvere or insulting words; to revile; to up 
braid. 92. To exprobrate; to censure. 

* TAUNT, n. Upbraiding words; bitter or sarcastic re 
proach ; insulting invective. 

TAUNT, a. Among seamen, a term signifying very high ot 
tall, as the masts of a ship.— Totten. 

* TAUNTED, pp. Upbraided with sarcastic or severe words 

*TAUNTER, n. One who taunts, reproaches, or upbraids 
with sarcastic or censorious reflections. 

* TAUNTING, ppr. ora. Treating with severe reflections. 

* TXUNTING Y. adv. With bitter and sarcastic words, 
insultingly ; scoffingly. 

TAU-RI-CORN'OUS, a. (L.taurus and cornu.) Having horns 
like a bull — Brown. 

TAU'RI-FORMN, a. (L.taurus, a bull, and form.) Having the 
form of a bull.—Faber. 

TAURINE, a. [L. taurus, a bull] 1. Relating toa bul. 2. 
Relating to the Taurus Urus, the species to which the 
common bull or ox and cow belong, and for which there 
is no peculiar name in English. 

ZAU ROGOL; n. A gluey substance made trom a bull's 

e. 

TAURUS, n. (L.] 1. The Bull; one of the twelve signs of 
the zodiac, and the second in order. 2 The Linnman 
name of the species to which the common bull or ox and 
cow belong. 

TAUT, a. Tight. See TAUGHT.— Totten. 

TAU-TOG', n. A fish found on the coast of New England, 
labrus Americanus, valued for food; also called black-fish. 
—Storer's Mass. Rept. 

TAU'TO-€HRONE, x. [Gr. rávra and xpovoç.] A curve 
line of such property that a heavy body descending along 

e 


it by the action of gravity will always arrive at owes 
point in the same time wherever in the curve it may begim 
to fall.— Brande. 


TAU'TO-LITE, n. A velvet-black mineral occurring in vol- 
canic feldspathic rocks. 

TAU-TO-LOG'E€, Ya. Repeating the same thing; hav- 

TAU-TO-LO@T€-AL, $ ing the same signification. 

TAU-TOL’O-GIST, n. One who uses different words or 

hrases in succession to express the same sense. 

TAU-TOL'O-6IZE, v. £ To repeat the same thing in differ- 
ent words. 

TAU-TOL'O-GOUS, a. Tautological.—Dwight. 

TAU-TOL/'O-6Y, (Gr. ravrodoyta.) A repetition of the same 
meaning in different words ; needless repetition of a thing 
in different words or phrases. 

TAU-TO-PHON'T€-AL,a. Repeating the same sound. 

TAU-TOPH'O-NY (taw-tot o-ne), n. (Gr. rdvra and $urn.] 
À repetition of the same sound. 

TAVERN, n. [Fr. taverne ; W. tavarn ; L. taberna] A 
house licensed to sellliquors in small quantities, to be 
drank on the spot —In some of the United States, tavern ia 
synonymous with ian or hotel, and denotes a house for 
ae entertainment of travelers, as well as for the sale oí 

ors. 

TAV'ERN-HAUNT-ER, n. One who frequents a tavern. 

t TAVERN-MAN, n. [tavern and man.) 1. The keeper of a 
tavern. 2. A tippler. 

TAVERN KEEPER, *. One who keeps a tavern. 

TAV'ERN-ING, n. A feasting at taverns.—Hall. 

TAW, v. t. (Sax. tawian ; D. touwen.] To dress white leath- 
er for gloves, &c., by imbuing skins with alum, salt, and 

. other matters.— Brande.—Cyc. 

SE DUE Á marble to bc played with; a game at marbles 
— aye. 

TAW'DRI-LY, adv. In a tawdry manner. 

TAW'DRI-NESS, n. Tinsel in dress; excessive finery ; os 
tentatious finery without elegance. 

TAW DRY, a. Very fine and capi in colors without taste 
or elegance ; having an excess of showy ornaments with 
out e. š 

TAWDRY, n. A slight ornament.— Drayton. 

K, vba (tewd), pp. or a. Dressed and made white, as 
leather. 

TAW'ER, n. A dresser of white leather. 


TAW'ER-Y, n. A place where skin 
and stain the punctured spots with a colored fluid or sub- | ‘ E p s s are tawed or dyed 


with alum.—Afaunder. 


| TAW'ING, ppr. Dressing, as white leather. 
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TAW'ING, 2. The art and operation of preparing skins 
and forming them into white leather by imbuing them 
with alum, salt, and other matters. 

TAWNY, a. (Fr. tanné.] Of a yellowish-dark color, like 
things tanned or persons who are sun-burned.— Addison. 

TAWNI-NESS, n. The quality of being tawny. 

TAX, n. (Fr. taxe; Sp. tasa; It. tassa; from L. taro, to tax.) 
1. A rate or sum of money assessed on the person or 
property of a citizen by government for the use of the na- 
tion or state. 2. A sum imposed on the persons and prop- 
erty of citizens to defray the expenses of & corporation, 
society, parish, or company. 3. That which is imposed ; 
a burden. 4. Charge; censure. 5. Task.—Syn. Impost ; 
tribute; contribution; duty ; toll; rate; assessment ; ex- 
action ; custom; demand. 

TAX, v. t. (L. tazo; Fr. tazer ; It. tassare.) 1. To lay, im- 
pose, or assess upon citizens a certain sum. 2. To load 
with a burden or burdens. 3. To assess, fix, or determine 
judicially. 4. To charge ; to censure; to accuse. 

TAX-A-BILT-TY, n. State of being taxable. 

TAX'A-BLE, a. 1. That may be taxed; liable by law to the 
assessment of taxes. 2. That may be legally charged by a 
court against the plaintiff or detendant in a suit. 

TAX'A-BLE-NESS, n. ` The state of being taxable. 

TAX’A-BLY, adv. In a taxable manner. 

TAX-A'TION, n. (Fr.; L. taratio.] 1. A taxing; the act of 

laying a tax. 2 Tax; sum imposed ; [litle used.) 3. 

Charge ; accusation ; [little used.) 4. The act of taxing or 
assessing a bill of cost. 

TAXED (takst), pp. ora. Rated; assessed; accused. 

TAX'ER, n. 1. One who taxes.—2. In Cambridge, England, 
tho name of two officers chosen yearly to see the true 
gaugc of weights and measures observed. 

TAX'-AR€H, x. (Gr. ratiapxzs.) An Athenian military 
officer commanding a taxis or battalion.— Mitford. 

TAX'I-CORNS, n. pl. (L. tarus and cornu.) A family of 
coleopterous insects, whose antenna are largest at the 
apex.—Cucier. 

TAX-I-DER'MIC, a. Belonging to the art of preparing and 
preserving the skins of animals. 

TAXTDER-MIST, n. One skilled in preparing and pre- 
serving the skins of animals, so as to represent their nat- 
ural appearance. 

TAX'I-DER-MY, n. (Gr. rat«$ and depua.] The art of pre- 
paring and preserving the skins of animals for cabinets, so 
as to represent their natural appearance. 

TAX'ING, ppr. Imposing a tax; assessing; accusing. 

TAX'ING, n. The act of laying & tax; taxation. 

TAX-ON'O-MY, n. (Gr. sate end vouos.) 1. That depart- 
ment of natural history which treats of the laws and prin- 
ciples of classification. 2. The laws and principles of clas- 


siücation. 

TAX'OR, n. In the University of sara da England, an 
officer appointed to regulate the assize of bread, the true 
gauge of weights, &c.— Cam. Cal. 

TEA (tee), n. (Chinese tcka or tha ; Grosier. Russ. tshai ; Sp. 
te; It. tè; Fr. thé] 1. The leaves of the tea-tree as dried 
and imported ; as, black tea; green tea. 2. A decoction 
or infusion of tea leaves in boiling water. 3. Any infu- 
sion or decoction of vegctables; aa, sage tea, &c. 

TEA, v.i To take or drink tea.— Halliwell. (Various dia- 
lects of England.| 

T£A'-BOARD, n. [tea and board.) A board to put tea fur- 


niture on. 

T£A'-CAN-IS-TER, n. [tea and canister.) A canister or box 
in which tea is kept. 

TEA‘-CUP, n. A small cupin which tea is drank. 

TEÉA'-DEAL-ER, n. A merchant who sclls teas. 

TEA-DRINK-ER, n. One who drinks much tea. 

TEA'-PLANT,n. The tea-tree, a shrub which produces tea. 

TEA'-POT, n. A vessel with a spout, in which tea is made, 
and from which it is poured into tea-cupe. 

TEA’-SAU-CER, a. [tea and saucer.) A small saucer in 
which a tea-cup is set. 

TEA'-3POON, n. (tea and spoon.) A small spoon ueed in 
drinking tea and coffee. 

T£ A'-TÀA-BLE, n. (tea and table.) A table on which tea fur- 
niture is set, or at which tea is drank. 

TEA TREE, n. (tea and tree] The shrub or plant, camel 
lia thea, that produces the leaves which are imported and 
called tea. 

TEA’-URN, n. A vessel in the form of a vase, for supplying 
heated water for tea — Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 

(EACH (teech), v. t. ; pret. and pp. taught. (Sax. tecan ; L. 
doceo ; Ir. deachtaim ; Gaelic deachdam.] 1. To instruct; 
to inform; to communicate to another the knowledge of 
that of which he was before ignorant. 2. To deliver any 
doctrine, art, principles, or words for instruction. 3. To 
tell; to give intelligence. 4. To instruct, or to practice 
the business of an instructor; to use or follow the em- 
ployment of a preceptor. 5. To show; to exhibit so as 
to impress on the mind. 6. To accustom; to make fa. 
miliar. 7. To inform or admonish; to give previous no- 
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tice to. 8. To suggest to the mind. 9. To signify or give 
notice. 10. To counsel and direct.— Hab., ii. 

TEACH (teech), v. i To practice giving instruction; to 
ficum the business of a preceptor. 

TEACH (teech), » [Ir. Gaelic teagham.] In suger-vorke, 
the last boiler.— Edwards, W. Indies. 

TEACH’A-BLE (tecch’a-bl), a. That may be taught; apt to 
learn ; also, readily receiving instruction ; docile.— Watts. 

TEACH'A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being capable of 
receiving instruction; more generally, a willingness or 
readiness to be informed and instructed ; docility; apt- 
ness to learn. 

TEACHER, n. 1. One who teaches or instructs. 2. An 
instructor; a preceptor; a tutor. 3. One who instructs 
others in religion; a preacher; a minister of the Gospel. 
4. One who preaches without regular ordination. 

TEACH'ING, ppr. Instructing; informing. 

TEACH'ING, n. 1. The act or business of instructing. 2 
Instruction. 

TEACH'LESS, a. Unteachable; indocile.— Shelley. 


tTEDE IL (L.teda.] A torch; a flambeau.—Spenser. 


TEAGUE (teeg), n. An Irishman.—JoAnson ; [in contempt.) 

TEAK, 1». A tree of the East Indies, tectonía grandis, 

i which furnishes an abundance of valuable ship 
timber. 

TEAL (teel), n. (D. taling.] A web-footed water-fowl, near 

ly allied to the common duck, but smaller. 

TEAM (teem), n. (Sax. team, offspring.] 1. Two or more 
horses, oxen, or other beasts harnessed together to the 
same vehicle for drawing. 2. Any number passing in a 
line; a long line.—Dryden ; (rare. 

TEAM, v. t. To join together in a team.—Spenser. 

TEAM'STER, n. [team and ster.) One who drives a team. 

TEAM-WORK (teem'-wurk), n. (team and work.) Work 
done by a team, as distinguished from personal labor. 

New England. 

TEAR (teer), n. (Gaelic dear, deur ; Goth. tagr, contracted 
in Sax. tear.) 1. Tears are the limpid fluid secreted by 
the lachrymal gland, and appearing in the eyes, or flowing 
from them. 92. Something in the form of a transparent 
drop of fluid matter. 

TEAR (táre), v. t ; pret. tore; pp. torn ; old pret. tare, obs. 
per teran ; Russ. deru ; Sw.tára ; Dan. terer ; D.teeren, 

.zehren.] 1. To separate by violence or pulling ; to rend; 
to lacerate. 2. To wound; to lacerate. 3. To rend; to 
break; to form fissures by any violence. 4. To divide 
by violent measures; to shatter; to rend. 5. To pull 
with violence. 6. To remove by violence; to break up. 
7. To make a violent rent.— To tear from, to separate and 
take away by force.— To tear off, to pull off by violence ; 
to strip.— To tear out, to pull or draw out by violence.— 
To tear up, to rip up; to remove from a fixed state by 
violence. 

TEAR (tare), v. £ Torave; torage; torant; to move and 
act with turbulent violence, as a mad bull.—L’Estrange. 

TEAR (tare), n. Arent; a fissure. [Little used.) 

TEAR’-FALL-ING (teer’-), a. Shedding tears; tender. 

TEAR’-FILLED, a. Filled with tears.—Fraser. 

TEAR'ER (tür'r), n. 1. One who tears or rends any thing. 
2. One who rages or raves with violence. 

TEARFUL (teer), a. (tearandfull.] Abounding with tears; 
weeping ; shedding tears; as, tearful eyes.— Shak. 

TEAR'ING (tàring), ppr. Rending; pulling apart; lacerating. 

TEARLESS (teer’-), a. Shedding no tears; without tears ; 
unfeeling.—Sandys. 

TEASE, v. t. (Sax. téesan.] 1. To comb or card, as wool or 
flax. 2. To scratch, as cloth in dressing, for the purpose 
of raising a nap. 3. To vex with importunity or imperti- 
nence; to vex by petty requests, or by jests and raillery. 
— SYN. To harass; annoy; disturb ; irritate; plague ; tor- 


ment; mortify ; tantalize; chagrin. 
TEASED (teezú) pp. 1. Carded. 2. Vexed; irritated or 


Jy 

TEA'SEL (tee'zD, n. (Sax. tesl.] 1. A plant of the genus 
dipeacus, the heads or burs of which are employed in 
dressing woolen cloth. 2. The bur of the plant. 

TEA'SEL (té'zl), v. . To cut and gather teasels. 

TEASEL-ER, n. One who uses the teasel for raising a nap 
on cloth.—Kelham. 

TEA’SEL-ING, ppr. Gathering teasels; as a noun, the cut 
ting and gathering of teasels. 

TEASER (teez'er), n. One who teases or vexes. 


TEAS'ING, Combing ; carding; scratching for tho 
urpose of raising a nap; vexing. 
THA , n. (Sax. tit, titt, as it is usually pronounced to this 


Corn. titi] The project- 


day; G. zitze; D. tet; W. t&th; 
the dug of a beast; the pap 


ing partof the female breast; 

of a woman , the nipple. 

TE ATHE, d n soil, manure, or fertility left on lands by 
eeding them.  [Loca! ; 

TRATTHÉ, s.t. Tu teed and enrich by live stock. [Local] 

TEA‘ZLE, n. Teasel, which soe.—P. Cyc. 


t Obsolete. 


TEG 


TECHT.LY, ade |trotn techy, 80 written for tov -Ày.] Peer- 
ishiy ; fretfully ; frowardly. 

TECHT-NE33, w. Peevishness; fretfulnosa.— Bp. Hall. 

TECH NIE, 5 (L. technicus.) 1. Pertaining to art or 


TECH N1€-AL, $ the arta.—A technical word is a word that 
belongs properly or exclusively to an art. 2. Belonging 
to & parucu rofession. 


TECH NI€-AL-LY, ede. Ina techuica] manner; according 
to the signification of terms of art. 

TECH NIC-AL-NESS, 2m. The quality or state of being 

TECH-NIO-ALL-TY, technical — Forster. 

TECHNICS, m. The doctriue of arts in general; such 
branches of learning as respect the arts. 

TEC€H-NO-LOGTIE-AL, e. 1. Pertaining to technology.— 
Beddoes. 2. Pertaining to the arta. 

TE€H-NOL-GIST, s. One who discourses or treats of 
arts, or of the terms of art. 

TECH-NOL'O-6 Y, n. ]Gr. rexv» and Aoyos.] 1. A descrip- 
tion of arts, or & treatise on the arts. 2. An explanation 
of the terms of the arts.— Crabbe. 

TECH'Y, a. (so written for touchy.) Pcevish ; fretful; irri- 


table.—SAÀak. (More correctly, toxchy.] 
TE€-TI-BRANC€HI-ATE, a or wm. (L. tego, tectum, and 
branchie,) A term denoting an order of gastropodous 


mollusks, having the brauchis or gills covered more or 
less by the mantic, which almost always contains in its 
thickness a emall shell. — Curier. 

TE€-TON1€, a. [Gr. rtxrovicog.] Pertaining to building. 

TEC€TRI-C£S, n. pl. (from L. tego, tectum.) The feathers 
of a bird which cover the quill feathers and other parts of 
the wing; the coverts.—Brande. 

TED, e. t. (W. téd and V:.] Among farmers, to spread; to 
turn new-mowed grass from the swath, and scatter it for 
drying.— Milton. [ Local. 

TED'DED, pp. or a. Spread from the swath.— Milton. 

TED'DER, w. [W. tid; Ir. tead, teidin ; Gaelic tead, teidin, 
teud.) LAr or chain by which an animal is tied, 
that he may feed on the ground to the extent of the rope, 
and no further. 2. Tbat by which one is restrained. 

TED'DER, v. t. 1. To tie with a tedder; to permit to feed 
tothe length of a rope or chain. 2. To restrain to certain 

its. : 

TED'DERED, pp. Tied with a tedder ; restrained to cer- 


tain limits. 

TED'DING, Spreading from the swath. 

TE DE'UM, n. [L.] A hymn to be sung in churches or on 
occasions of joy; so called from the first words, “ Te 


Deum laudamus," thee, God, we praise. 

* TEDI-OUS, a. [Sp, It tedioso ; L. tediu 1. Tiresome 
from continuance, prolixity, or slowness which causes 
prount. 2. Slow.—Syn. Wearisome ; fatiguing; slug- 

. to . 


Ru ; ry; tardy. 

e TX'DI-OUS-LY, adv. In such a manner as to weary. 

* T£'DI-OUS-NESS, n. 1. Wearisomeness by length of con- 
tinuance or by prolixity. 2. Prolixity; length. 3. Tire- 
someness ; quality of wearying. 4.Slowness that wearies. 

TE'DI-UM, n. [L. tedium.) Irksomeness; wearisomeness, 

TEEM, v. i. (Sax. tyman, team.) 1. To bring forth, as young. 
2. To be pregnant; to conceive; to engender young. 3. 
To be o DE charged as a breeding animal: to be 
prolific. 4. To bring forth; to produce, particularly in 
abundance. 

TEEM, ». t. 1. To produce; to bring forth; (rare) 2. To 


pou ; pore] 

TEEMER, x. One who brings forth young. 

TEENFUL, a. 1. Pregnant; prolifc. 2 Brimful 

TEEM ING, ppr.ora Producing young; fruitful; prolific. 

TEEN'LESS, a. Not fruitful or prolific; barren. 

1t TEEN, n. Grief; sorrow.—Spenser. 

1 TEEN, 9. t. (Sax. teonan.) To excite; to provoke. 

TEENS, n. pl. (from teen, ten.] The years of one's age hav- 
ing the termination teen. 

TEETH, n. ; pl. of tooth, which see.—In the teeth, directly ; in 
direct opposition ; in front. 

TEETH, 9. i. (from the noun.) To breed teeth. 

EE Ts, m Diets teeth ; undergoing dentition. 

NG, n. operation or process of the first growth 
of teeth, called dentition. E zi 

TEE-TOTAL-ER, n. One pledged to entire abstinence 
from all intoxicating drinks; a cant word formed in En- 
gland, from the initial letter of temperance and the adjec- 
tive total. Hence teetotalism and teetotal. 

TEETER, v. i or v.t. To ride on the ends of a balanced 
plank, as children do for sport. [This word, which is 
common in America, is the same aa titer, a provincial 
word in England. See Holloway.) : 

TEE-TO'TUM, n. A child's toy somewhat resembling a top, 
and twirled by the fingers.— Dickens. 

TEG, n. See Tac. 

TEG'MEN, n.; pl. Tzo'ur-NA. [L.] A tegument or cover- 
inz.— Brande. 

TEG-LAR, a. [L. gula.) Pertaining to a tile; resem- 
bling a tile; consisting of tiles. 
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TEG'-.LAR-LY, adv. In the manner of tiles on a roo, 

TEGU-MENT, s..[L. cgumentum.]  & cover or covering 
seldom wscd except in reference to the covering of a living 
body, as of the wing of an orthopterous insect. &c. 

TEG-U-MENT'A-RY, a. Pertaining to teguments. 

TE-HEE' n. A sound made in Ana. 

TE-HEE’, v. £ To laugh. [A cant word.] 

TEIL, In. [L. tilia ; )r. teile.) The lime-tree, other- 

T£IL'TREE, $ wise called tho linden. 

TEINDS, n. pl. In Scotland, tithes. 

TEIN'O-S€OPE, n. (Gr. revo and exovos.] An instrument 
called also the prism telescope, formed by combining prisms 
80 that the chromatic aberration of the light is corrected, 
and the linear dimensions of objects seen through them 
increased or diminished.— Brande. 

TEINT (tint), n. (Fr. teint] Color; tinge. See TINT. 

TEL-A-NONES, n. pl. [L., Gr.] Figures of men supporting 
entablatures, as caryatides of women. 

TEL'A-RY, a. (L. tela.) 1. Pertaining to a web. 2. Spin 
ning webs; as, a telary spider.—Brown ; [rare.) 

TEL’E-GRAPH (tel'e-graf), n. (Gr. rp\c and ypaóu.] A ma- 
chine for communicating intelligence from a distance by 
various signals. See, also, ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TELE 
GRAPH. 

TEL'E-GRAPH, v. t. To convey or announce by telegraph. 

TEL-E-GRAPHTE, a. 1. Pertaining to the telegraph ; made 
aye telegraph. 2. Communicated by a ii 

TEL-E-GRAPH1€-AL-LY, adv. By the telegrap 

TEL-EG'RA-PHY, n. The art or practice of communicating 
CX» SH bya eee 

TE-LE-O-LOÓ'1€-AL, a. E to teleology. 

TE-LE-OL'O-QY, n. (Gr. reÀo$ and Aoyos.] The science of 
the final causes of things. 

TE-L E-O-SAU'RUS, n. (Gr. receios, perfect, complete, and 
cavpa, à lizard.) Agenus of fossil saurians, with long and 
narrow snouts.—St. Hilaire. [Teleosaur is also used.] 

TEL-E-PHON16, a. (Gr. rmAc and ġwvn.) Far sounding ; 
that propels sound a great distance. 

TEL'E-8€OPE, n. [Fr., from Gr. rn) or rnAos, and cxoxtw ; 
It, Sp. telescopio.) An optical instrument employed in 
viewing distant objects, as the heavenly bodies. Its es- 
sential parts are the object-glass or speculum, and the eye- 
glass. In the reflecting telescope the image is formed by a 
concave speculum; in the refracting telescope by an ob- 
ject-glass. The Galilean telescope, used by Galileo, who 
invented the instrument, is s refracting telescope, in which 
the eye-glass is a concave instead of a convex lens. The 
Gregorian is a reflecting telescope of the form in- 
vented by James Gregory, of Edinburgh, in which two con- 
cave mirrors are combined. This has, for the most 
given place to the Herschelian telescope, invented by Sir 
William Herschel, which has only one speculum, by means 
of which an image of the object is formed near one side 
of the open end of the tube, and to this the eye-glass is ap- 
plied directly. The Newtonian telescope is a retlecting tel- 
escope of the form invented by Sir Isaac Newton, in which 
the image is reflected by a plane mirror to the eye through 
are side of the tube, where it is viewed by the eye-glass. 
—Olmsted. 

TEL’E-S€OPE-SHELL, n. In conchology, a species of tur- 
bo, with plane, striated, and numerous spires. 

TEL-E-S€OPTE, Ya. 1. Pertaining to a telescope ; per- 

TEL-E-S€OPT€-AL, $ formed by a telescope. 2 Seen or 
discoverable only by a telescope. 

TEL-E-S€OPT€-AL-LY, adv. By the telescope. 

TE-LE'SIA, n. Sapphire.— Ure. 

TEL’ESM, n. [ard A kind of amulet or magical charm. 

TEL-ES-MAT'€, a. Pertaining to telesms; magical 

TEL-ES-MAT'IO-AL, —Gregory. 

TE-LESTIOH, ^. (Gr. reos and er:xos.) A poem in which 
the final letters of the lines make a name. 

TEL/€, a. (Gr. redos, ip n Denoting the final end or pur- 
pose. Thus iva, dxws, &c., when translated, “in order 
that,” are said to be telic, as distinguished from their ecbat- 
ic use, when they denote “so that "—Gibbs. 

TELL, v. t. ; pret. and pp. told. [Sax. tellan ; G. zahlen ; D. 
tellen ; Dan. teler.) 1. To utter; to express in words; to 
communicate to others. 2 To relate; to narrate; to re- 
hearse particulars. 3. To teach; to inform ; to make 
known ; to show by words. 4. To discover ; to disclose ; 
to betray. 5. To count; to number. 6. To relatein con- 
fession; to confess or acknowledge. 7. To publish 8 
To unfold ; to interpret; to explain — Ezek. xxiv. 9. To 
make excuses. 10. To make known. 1l. To discover, 
to find ; to discern.— Tell, though equivalent, in some re- 
epects, to speak and say, has not always the same applica- 
tion. We say, to tell this, that, or what, to tell a story, to 
tell a word, to tell truth or falsebood, to tell a number, to 
tell tbe reasons, to tell somcthing or nothing; but we never 
say, to tell a speech, discourse, or oration, or to tell an ar- 
guiment or a lesson. It is much used in commands; as, 
tell me the wbole story ; tell me all you know, or all that 
was said. Tell has frequently the sense of narrate; which 
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speak and say have not.— To tell off, is to count or divide. 
Walter Scot.—Syn. To communicate ; impart; reveal: 
disclose ; inform ; acquaint; report; repeat; rehearse ; 
recite. 

TELL, v.i. 1. To give an account; to make report. 2. 
To take or produce effect; as, every shot tells; every 
cepa ession tells.— To tell of, or to tell on, (vulgar,) to in- 

rm. 

TELL'-TALE, a. Telling tales; babbling.— Shak. 

TELL'-TALE, n. [tell and tale] 1. Ope who officiously 
communicates information of the private concerns of in- 
dividuals, 2. A niovable piece of ivory or lead on a cham- 
ber organ, that gives notice when the wind is exhausted. 
—3. In seamanship, a small piece of wood traversing in a 
groove across the front of the poop deck, and which, by 
communicating with a small barrel on the axis of the 
Steering wheel, indicates the position or situation of the 
helm.— Mar. Dict. 

TELL'ER, n. 1. One who tells, relates, or communicates 
the knowledge of something. 2. One who numbers.—3. 
In the Exchequer of England there arc four officers, called 
tellers, whose business 1s to receive all moneys due to the 
crown; anclently written tallier. 4. An officer of a bank, 
who receives and pays money on checks. 

TELL'ER-SHIP, n. The office or employment of a teller. 

TEL-LY'NA, n. A genus of bivalve mollusks, having shells 
rather thin and delicate. 

TELLING, UT Uttering ; relating; disclosing; counting. 

r gaa 1%. A fossil bivalve shell of the genus tel- 

TEL'LU-RAL, a. [L. tellus.) Pertaining to the earth. 

TEL'LU-RATE, n. Acompound oftelluric acid and a base. 

TEL'LU-RET-ED,a. Tellureted hydrogen is hydrogen com- 
bined with tellurium in a gaseous form.—Ure. 

TEL-LÜ'RIO, a. [L. tellus, the earth.) Pertaining to the 
earth, or proceeding from the earth. 

rEL-LORIE ACID, n. An acid composed of one equiva- 
lent of tellurium and three of oxygen. 

fEL-LURI-ON, n. An instrument for showing the opera- 
tion of the causes which produce the succession of day 
and night and the changes of the seasons.— Francis. 

TEL'LU-RITE, n. A compound oftellurous acid and a base. 

TEL-LU'RI-UM, n. A metal discovered by Miller in 1789, 
combined with gold and silver in the ores. It is a brittle 
metal, of a tin-white color, easily fusible, and nearly as 
heavy as zinc. 

TEL'LU.ROUS3 ACID, ^. Au acid composed of one equiv- 
alent of tellurium and three of oxygen. 

TEM-E-RA'RI-OUS, a. (Fr. temeraire ; L. imde] 1. 
Rash; headstroug; despising danger. 2 Careless; heed- 
less ; done at random. . 

TEM-E-RATI-OUS-LY, adv. Rashly ; with excess of bold- 
ness.— Swift, 

TE-MERT-TY, n. [L.temeritas.] 1. Unreasonable riu 
of danger. 2. Extreme boldness. Cowley.—Syn. Ras 
ness; precipitancy ; heedlessness. 

E , n. A money of account in Algiers, equivalent to 
29 aspers, ebout 3 cents, or 1}d. sterling.—Edin. Encyc. 
TEM'PER, c. t. (L. tempero ; It. temperare; Sp. templar; Fr. 
temperer.] 1. To mix so that one part qualifies the other; 
to bring to a moderate state. 2. To compound ; to form 
by mixture; to qualify, as by an ingredient. 3. To unite 
in duc proportion ; to render symmetrical; to adjust, as 
parts to each other. 4. To accommodate ; to modify. 5. 
To reduce any violence or excess; as, to temper the pas- 
sions. 6. To form to a proper degree of hardncss. 7. To 
govern ; (a Latinism ; obs.]—8. In music, to modify or 
amend a false or imperfect concord by transferring to it 
& part of the beauty of & perfect one, that is, by dividing 
= tones.—Syn. To soften; mollify ; assuage ; soothe ; 

calm. 

TEM'PER, n. 1. Due mixture of different qualities; or the 
state of any compound substance which results from the 
mixture of various ingredients. 2. Constitution of body. 
3. The state or constitution of thc mind, particularly with 
regard to the passions and affections. 4. Calmness of 
mind; moderation. 5. Heat of mind or passion; irrita- 
tion. 6. The state of a metal, particularly as to ite hard- 
ness. 7. Middle course; mean or medium.  Swift.—8. In 
sugar-works, white lime or other substance stirred into a 
clarifier filled with cane-juice, to neutralize the supera- 
bundant acid. Edwards, W. Indies.—Syn. Disposition ; 
temperament; frame; humor ; mood. 

TEM'PER-A-MENT, n. (Fr.; L. temperamentum.) 1. Con- 
stitution ; state with respect to the predominance of any 
quality. 2. Medium; due mixture of different qualities. 
—3. In music, temperament is an operation which, by means 
of a slight alteration in the intervals, causes the difference 
between two contiguous sounds to disappear, and makes 
each of them appear identical with the other. 

TEM-PER-A-MENT'AL,a. Constitutional.—Broton. [ Rare.) 

TEM'PER-ANCE, n. Lig L.temperantia.) 1. Moderation ; 


sobriety ; particularly, habitual moderation in regard to . 
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the indulgence of the natural appetites and passious: re 
strained or moderate indulgence. 2. Patiancc; culm 
ness ; sedatcncss ; modcration of passion; [unusual] 

TEMPERATE, a. [L. nc] 1. Moderate ; not ex- 
cessive. 2. Moderate in the indulgence of the appetites 
and passions. 3. Not marked with passion ; not violent. 
4. Proceeding from temperance. 5. Free from ardent 
passion.— Temperate zone, in geography, the name of those 
parts of the earth between the tropics and the polar cir- 
cles, not as cold as the frigid zones, nor as hot as the tor- 
rid zone.—Syn. Abstruent ; abstemious ; sober; calm; 
cool; sedate. 

TEM'PER-ATE-LY,adv. 1. Moderately ; without excess or 
extravagance. 2. Calmly; without violence of passion. 
3. With moderate force. 

TEM'PER-ATE-NESS, n. 1. Moderation; freedom from 
excess. 2. Calmness; coolness of mind. 

TEM’PER-A-TIVE, a. Having the power or quality of tem- 


ering. 

TEMPER-A-TURE, n. (Fr.; L. temperatura.) 1. In phys. 
ics, the state of a body with regard to heat or cold, as in- 
dicated by the thermometer; or the degree of frce cal- 
oric which a body possesses when compared with other 
bodies. 2. Constitution; state; degree of any quality. 3. 
Moderation ; freedom from immoderate passions ; (05s 

TEM’PERED, pp. or a. 1. Duly mixed or modified ; re- 
duced to a proper state ; softened ; allayed; hardened. 2 
Adjusted by musical temperament. 3. a. Dis d. 

TEM'PER-ING, ppr. Mixing and quali ing; qualifying by 
mixture ; softening ; mollifying; hardening. 

TEM’PEST, n. (Fr. tempéte ; L. tempestas ; Sp. tempestad ; 
It. tempesta.) 1. An extensive current of wind, rushin 
with great velocity and violence, and commonly attende 
with rain, hail, or snow; a storm of extreme violence.—We 
usually apply the word to a violent storm of considerable 
duration ; but we say, also, of a tornado, it blew a tempest. 
The currents of wind are named, according to their re- 
spective degrees of force or rapidity, a breeze, a gale, a 
storm, a tempest, a hurricane ; but galeis also used as syn- 
onymous with storm, and storm with tempest. Gust ia 
usually applied to a sudden blast of short duration. 2. A 
violent tumult or commotion. 3. Perturbation ; violent 
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TES FERT, v.t, To disturb as by a tempest.—Milton. [Lit- 
tle use 

TEMPEST, v. i [Er tempester ; It. tempestare.] 1. To storm. 
—Sandys. 2. To pour a tempest on.—Ben Jonson. 

TEM’PEST-BEAT-EN, a. (tempest and beat] Beaten or 
shattered with storms.— Dryden. 

TEM'PEST-TOST, a. Tossed about by tempests. 

TEM-PEST'IVE, a. Seasonable. 

t TEM-PEST-IV1-TY, n. [L. tempestivus.]  Seasonablenese. 

TEM-PEST"^9-OUS (tem-pest'y u-us), a. (Sp. tempestuoso ; It. 
tempestoso ; Fr. tempétueur] 1. Very stormy; turbulent; 
rougb with wind. 92. Blowing with violence. 

TEM-PEST"9.OUS-LY, adv. With great violence of wind 
or great commotion ; turbulently.— Milton. 

TEM-PEST¥Y-OU8-NESS,.”. Storminess; thagstate of 
being tempestuous or disturbed by violent winds. 

TEM'PLAR, n. {from the Temple, a house near the Thames, 
which originally belonged to the knights Tcmplars. The 
latter took their denomination from an apartment of the 
palace of Baldwin IL in Jerusalcm, near the temple.) 1.A 
student of the law. Pope—2. Templars, knights of the 
Temple, a religious military order, first established at Je- 
rusalem in favor of pilgrims traveling to the Holy Land. 

TEM'PLATE, n. See TEMPLET. : 

TEMPLE emo. f. [Fr. ; L. templum ; It. tempio ; Sp. tem 
pol 1. A public edifice erected in honor of some dei 

hat erected by Solomon, in Jerusalem, for the worship 
of God, is often called, by way of eminence, the temple. 
2. A church; an edifice erected among Christians as a 
place of public worship. 3. A place in which tbe Divine 
presence specially resides; the Church, as a collective 
body. Eph.,ii.—4. In England, the Temple consists of two 
inns of court, thus called because anciently the dwellings 
of the knights Templars. 

TEM'PLE, n. (L. tempus, tem J 1. Literally, the fall of 
the head ; the part where the head alopes from the top.— 
2. In anatomy, the anterior and lateral part of the head, 
where the skull is covered by the temporal muscles. 

TEMPLE, v. t. To build a temple for; to appropriate a 
temple to.—Feltham. [Little used.) 

TEM'PLED, a. Furnished with a temple; inclosed in a 


temple. 

TEM'PLET, ^. 1. In masonry, a mold used by bricklayers 
and masons in cutting or setting out their work. 2. A mold 
used by mill.wrights for shaping the teeth of wheels. 3. 
A short piece of timber under a girder or other beam. 
Brande. 

TEM'PO, n. (It.] In music, time.—Brande. 

, TEM'PO-RAL, a. (Fr. temporel; L. temporalis.) 1. Pertain 
ing to this life, or this world, or the body only ; secular 
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2. Measured or limited by time, or by this life or this state 
of things; having limited existence.—3. In grammar, relat- 
ing to a tense; as, a temporal augment, 4. (Fr. temporal) 
Pertaining to the temple or temples of the head. 

TEM-l'O-RAL'I-TIES, ? n. pl Secular possessions; reve- 

TEMPO-RALs, nucs of an ecclesiastic „proceeding 
from lands, teneincuts, or lay-fees, tithes, and like. 

TEN PO-RAL-LY, adv. With respect to time or this life 
only.—sSont. 

t TEMTO-RAL-NESS, n. Worldliness. I 

TEMTO-RAL-TY, s. 1. The laity; secular people; [litle 
used.) 2. Secular possessions. . 

TEM-PO-RANE-OUs,a. Temporary. [Lite used.) 

O TEM'PO-RA, O MO’RES (L.] O the times, O the 
manuers. 

TEN'PO-RA-RI-LY, ade. For a time only ; not perpetually. 

TEM'PO-RA-RI-NESS, n. The state of being temporary. 

TEM'PO-RA-RY, a. (L. temporarius.] Lasting for a time 
only; existing or coutinuing for a limited time.—Syn. 
Transient; tleeting; transitory. 

TEM-PO-RI-ZA'TION, n. The act of temporizing. 

TEN’PO-RIZE, e. i, (Fr. temporiser.) 1. To comply with 
the time or occasion; to humor or yield to the current 
of opinion or to circumstances. 2. To delay; to procras- 
tinate; (rare] 3. To comply; (obs.] 

TEN'O-KIZ- n. One who yields to the time, or com- 
plies with the prevailing opinions, fashions, or occasions ; 
a trimmer.-—Shkak. 

TEM'PO-RIZ-ING, ppr. or a. Complying with the time, or 
with the prevailing humors and opinions of men; time- 
serving. 

TEMPO RIZ-ING, * A yielding to the time; a complying 
with the prevailing opinions, fashions, or occasions.—H. 
land. 

TEM’PO-RIZ-ING-LY, adv. In a temporizing manner. 

TEMPT, v. t. [Arm. tempti ; L. tento ; Fr. tenter ; It. tentare; 
Ep. tentar.) 1. To solicit to an evil act; to incite to some- 
thing wrong by presenting arguments that are plausible 
or convincing, or by the otfer of some pleasure or appar- 
ent advantage as the inducement. 2. To provoke; to in- 
cite. 3. To solicit; to draw. 4. To try; to venture on; 
to attempt.—5. In Scripture, to try; to prove; to put to 
irn for proof. —SvN. To entice; allure; attract; oy; 

uce. 

TEMPT'A-BLE, a. L'eble to be tempted. —Swift. 

TEMPT-ATION, n. X The act of tempting; enticement to 
evil. 2. Solicitation uf the passions; enticements to evil 

roceeding from the prospect of pleasure or advantage. 

. The state of being tempted or enticed to evil. 4. Trial 
5. That which is presented to the mind as an inducement 
to evil—6. In colloquial language, an allurement to any 
thing indifferent, or even good. 

TEMPT-ATION-LESS, a. Having no temptation or motive. 
-—Hammond. Little used.) 

TEMPT'ED, pp. Enticed to evil; provoked; tried. 

TEMPT'ER, n. 1. One who solicits or entices to evil. 2 
The par adversary of man; the devil.—Martt., iv. 

TEMPTING, ppr. 1. Enticing to evil; trying. 2. a. Adapt- 
ed to entice or allure ; attractive. 

TEMPT'ING-LY, ado. In a manner to entice to evil; so as 
to allure. 

TEMPT'NG-NESS, n. The etate of being tempting. 

TEMPT'RESS, n. A female who entices. 

TENSE, n A sieve. (Sometimes written tems and tempse.] 

TEMSE-BREAD (tems’-bred), n, (Fr. tamiser ; It. tam- 

TEMSE D’-BREAD (temst-bred), j isare.) Bread made 
of flour better sifted thau common flour. 

t TEMU-LENCE, de (L. temulentia.) Intoxication; in- 

t TEM'E-LEN.CY, $ ebriation; drunkenness. 

t TEMU-LENT, a. (L. temulentus.) Intoxicated. 

t TEMU.LENT-IVE, a. Drunken; in a state of inebriation. 

TEN, a. (Sax. tyn; D. tien; Ger. zehn; Dan. tie; Sw. tio.) 
1. Twice five; nine and one. 2. It is a kind of proverbial 
number ; many. 

* TEN'A-BLE, a. |Fr.] That may be held, maintained, or 

$ aati dg que an assailant, or against attempts to take it. 

TENA BILTTY "` in. The state of being tenablc. 

TEN'ACE, n. In whist, the state of holding the first and 
third best cards. —Smart. 

TE-NA'CIOUS (te-nà'ehus), a. [L. tenaz; Fr. tenace.) 1. 
Holding fast, or inclined to hold fast; inclined to retain 
what is in possession. 2. Retentive; apt to retain long 
what is committed to it. 3. Adhesive; apt to adhere to 
another substance, as oily, glutinous, or viscous matter. 
4. Niggardly ; cluse-fisted. 

TE-NA'CIOUZ-LY, adv. 1. With a disposition to hold fast 
what is poesesacd. 2. Adhesively. 3. Obetinately ; with 
firm adherence. 

TE-NA'CIOUS-NESS, n. L The quality of holding fast; 
ur.willingnees to quit, resign, or let go. 2. Adbesiveness ; 
stickiness. 3. Retentiveness. 

TE-NACT.TY (te-nas‘e-te), n. [Fr. tenacite; L. tenacitas.) 
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l. Adhesiveness ; that quality of bodies which makes 
them stick or adhere to others; glutinousness; stickiness. 
2. That quality of bodies which keeps them from parting, 
without considerable force; cohesiveness. 

TE-NA€'U-LUM, n. [L.) A surgical instrument by which 
the mouths of bleeding arteries are seized and drawn out. 

t TEN'A-CY, n. Tenaciousness.— Barrow. 

TE-NAILLE' n. (Fr. tenai-le] In fortification, a rampart 
raised in the main ditch, in front of the curtain, between 
two bastions, ie Pe faces parallel to those of the bas- 
tions, and often a third face, which forms a curtain.—P. 


Cyc. 

TE-NAIL'LON (te-nül'yun), n. In fortification, tenaillons are 
works constructed on each side of the ravelins, like the 
lunets, to increase the strength of the ravelins, procure 
additional ground beyond the ditch, or cover the shoul 
ders of the bastions.—P. Cyc. 

TEN'AN-CY, n. (Sp. tenencia: Fr. tenant; L. tenens) In 
law, a holding or possession of lands or tenements ; tenure. 

TEN'ANT, n. (Fr. tenant; L. teneo.) 1. A person holding 
land or other real estate under another, either by grant, 
lease, or at will. 2. One who has possession of any place; 
a dweller.— Tenant ín capite, or tenant tn chief, by the laws 
of England, is one who holds immediately of the king. 

TEN'ANT, v.t. To hold or possess as a tenant. 

TEN'ANT-SAW. See TENON-SAW. 

TEN'ANT-A-BLE, a. Fit to be rented ; in a state of repatr 
suitable for a tenant. 

TEN'ANT-ED, pp. Held by a tenant. 

TEN'ANT-ING, ppr. Holding as a tenant. 

TEN'ANT-LESS, a. Having no tenant; unoccupied. 

ATERT, n. 1. The body of tenants. 2. Tenancy, 

obs. 

TENCH, n. (Fr. tenche; Sp. tenca; L.tinca.) A Euro 
fresh-water fish, of the carp family, very tenacious of life, 

TEND, v. t. (contracted from attend; L. attendo.) 1. To 
watch ; to guard; to accompany as an assistant or pro- 
tector. 2. To hold and take care of. 3. To be attentive 
to.—4. To tend a vessel, is to cause her to swing, at single 
anchor, so as not to foul the cable round the stock or 
flukes of the anchor.— Totten. 

TEND, v. i. (L. tendo; Fr. tendre; It. tendere.) 1. To move 
in a certain direction. 2. To be directed to any end or 
purpose; to aim at; to have or give a leaning. 3. To 
contribute. 4. (for aztend.] To attend; to wait as attend- 
ants or servants; [collogwial] 5. To attend as something 
inseparable; [obs.] 6. To wait; to expect; [obs.] 

t TEND'ANCE, n. 1. Attendance; state of expectation 
2. Persons attending. 3. Act of waiting; attendance 
4. Care; act of tending. 

TEND'ED, pp. Attended to; taken care of ; nursed. 

TEND'EN.CY, n. [from tend; L. tendens.) Direction or 
course toward any place, object, effect, or result.—Syn. 
Inclination; tendency; proneness; drift; scope; aim. 

TEND'ER,n. 1. One who attends or takes care of; a nurse, 
2. A small vessel employed to attend a larger one, for sup- 

lying her with provisions and other stores, or to T 
intelligence, and the like.—3. On rail-roads, a car whic 
attends on the locomotive, to supply the fuel.—4. (Fr. ten- 
dre.) In law, an offer, either of money to pay a debt, or 
of service to be performed, in order to save a penalty or 
forfeiture which would be incurred by non-payment or 
non-performance. 5. Any offer for acceptance. 6. The 
thing offered. 7. Regard; kind concern; rl. 

TEND'ER, v. t. (Fr. tendre; L.tendo.] 1. Toofferin words, 
or to exhibit or pam for acceptance. 92. To hold; to 
estecm; fobs.) 3. To offer in payment or satisfaction of a 
demand, for saving a penalty or forfeiture. 

TENDER, a. (Fr. tendre; It. tenero ; Port. ténro.) 1. Easil 
impressed, broken, bruised, or injured ; not firm or h 
as panu, 2. Very sensible to impression and pain ; easily 
pained. 3. Not hardy or able to endure hardship, as fe- 
males. 4. Weak; feeble; as, tender age. 5. Young and 
carefully educated.— Prov, iv. 6. Susceptible of the softer 
passions, as love, compassion, kindness. 7. Easily excited 
to pity, forgiveness, or favor. 8. Exciting kind concern. 
9. Expressive of the softer passions. 10. Careful to save 
inviolate, or not to injure. 11. Gentle; mild; unwilling to 
pain. 12. Aptto give pain. 13. Adapted to excite fecling 
or sympathy ; pathetic.—Syn. Delicate; effeminate ; soft, 
compassionate; kind; humane; merciful; pitiful. 

TEN’DER-HEART ED, a. 1. Having great sensibility ; sus 
ceptible of impressions or influence. 2. Very susceptible 
of the softer passions of love, pity, or kindness. 

TEN'DER-HEART'ED.LY, adv. With tender affection. 

TEN'DER-HEXRT'ED-NESS, n. Susceptibility of the soft 
er passions. 

; TEN'DER-HEFT-ED,a. Having great tenderness.— Sak. 
| TEN'DER-LOIN, =. „A tender part of flesh in the hind 
quarter of beef; the psoas muscle. 

TENDER-MOUTHED, a Having a tender mouth. 

TEND'ERED, pp. Offered for acceptance. 

'TEND'ER-ING, ppr. Offering for acceptance. 
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TENDER-LING, ^. 1. A fondling; one made tender by | TEN'REO, n. The name of three small inecctivurous quad- 


too much kindness. 2. The first horns of a deer. 
TEN'DER-LY, adv. 1. With tenderness; mildly; gently ; 


rupeds, allied to the hedgehog, and found in Madagascar 
and the Isle of France. [Also written tanrec and tendrac. 


softly ; in a manner not to injure or give pain. 2. Kindly; 1 TENSE (tens), a. [L. tensus.] Stretched; strained to stiff- 


with pity or affection. 

TENDER-NESS, x. 1. The state of being tender or easily 
broken, bruised, or injured; softness; brittleness. 2. The 
stato of being easily hurt; soreness. 3. Susceptibility of 
the softer passions; sensibility. 4. Kind attention ; anxie- 
Dor the good of another, or to save him from pain. 5. 

rupulousness; caution; extreme care or concern not 
to give or to commit offense. 6. Cautious care to pre- 
serve or not to injure. 7. Softness of expression ; pathos. 
-—SYvN. Benignity ; humanity ; benevolence; kindness; 


pity ; clemency. 

TEND'ER8, n. pl. Proposals for performing a service. 
TENDING, ppr. Having a certain direction; taking care of. 
TENDING, n. 1. The act of attending.—2 In scamen's 


language, a swinging round or movement of a ship upon : 


her anchor. 

TEN'DIN-OUS, a. (Fr. tendineuz; It. tene ingie] 
taining to a tendon; partaking of the nature o 
2. Full of tendons; sinewy. 

tTENDMENT, n. Attendance; care.—Hall. 

TENDON, ^. 
insensible cord or bundle of fibres, by which a muscle is 
attached to a bone. 

TENDRAO,)». The name of three small insectivorous 

TEN'REC, ene allied to the hedgehog, and 

TANREE, ) 

TENDRIL, n. (Fr. tendron.) A slender, twining part by 
which a plant attaches itself to something for support. It 
is, in most cases, a peculiar modification of the petiole, 
though sometimes, as in the vine, of the inflorescence.— 


indley. 

TEN'DRIL, a. Clasping; climbing, as a tendril. 

TENDRY, n. Proposal to acceptance; tender.—Heylin. 

TEND'SOME (ten'sum) a. Requiring much attendance. 

TEN'E-BROUS, 2a. Ys tenebrosus.] Dark; gloomy.— 

TEN ESROUS-NESS 1 

8 ESS, š 

TEN.EBROSLTY, 3% Darkness; gloom. 

TEN'E-MENT, n. (Fr.; Low L.tenementum.] 1. In common 
acceptation, a house; a building for a habitation; or an 
apartment in a building, used by one family. 2. A house 
or lands depending on a manor ; or a fee farm depending 
on a superior.—3. In law, any species of permanent prop- 
erty that may be held. as land, houses, rents, commons, an 
Office, &c. 

TEN-E-MENT'AL, a. Pertaining to tenanted lands ; that is 
or may be held by tenants.— Blackstone. 

TEN-E-MENT'A-RY, a. That is or may be leased ; held by 
tenants.— an. 

TEN'ENT, n. See TENET. 

t TE-NER'-TY, n. Tenderness. 

TE-NES'MUS, x». [L.J] An urgent, distressing, and almost 
painful sensation, as if a discharge from the intestines 
must take place immediately ; always referred to the 
lower extreinity of the rectum. 

* TENET, n. (L. tenet, he holds] That which a person 
firmly believes or maintains as a part of his creed.—Syn. 
Doctrine; opinion; preeipe; dogma; position. 

TEN'FOLD, a. (ten and fold.) Ten times more. 

TENNANT-ITE, n. [from Smithson Tennant.) A blackish, 
lead-gray ore of copper, from Cornwall, consisting of cop- 

r, iron, arsenic, and sulphur.— Dana. 

TENI-OID, a. A term applied to a family of parenchyma- 

tous entozoa, comprising what are commonly called tape- 


worms. 

TEN'NIS, n. A play, in which a ball is driven continually 
or kept in motion by rackets. 

TEN'NIS, v. t. To drive a balL—Spenser. 

TEN'NIS-COURT, n. A place or court for playing the game 
of tennis.—Rich. Dict. 

TEN NISED (tenist), pp Driven, as a ball. 

TEN'NIS-ING, ppr. Driving, as a ball. 

TEN'ON, n. (Fr.] In building and cabinet work, the end of 


1. Per- 
tendons. 


(L. tendo; Gr. revwy.] In anatomy, a hard, - 


ound in Madagascar and the Isle of France. | 


a piece of timber, reduced in its dimensions, so as to be : 


fitted into a mortise. 

TEN'ON-SAW, n. A saw with a brass or steel back, for 
cutting tenons.—Gwilt. 

TEN'OR, n. (L. tenor; Fr. teneur; It. tenore; Sp. tenor.) 
1. Continued run or currency; whole course or strain. 
2. Stamp; character. 3. Sense contained; purport; sub- 
stance; general course or drift.—4. (Fr. tenor.) In music, 
the most common natural pitch of a man's voice in sing- 
ing, or the higher of the two kinds of voices usually be- 
longing to adult males: hence,the part of a tune adapted 
to this voice, the second of the four parts, reckoning from 
the base. 5. The persons who sing the tenor, or the in- 
strument that plays it. 

TE-NOT'O-MY, n. (Gr. rerwy and royn.] In surgery, the di- 
vision or the act of dividing a tendon. 


ness; rigid; not lax. 

TENSE (tens), *. (corrupted from Fr. temps; L. tempus.] 
In grammar, time, or a perceuler form of a verb, or a com 
bination of words, used to express the time of action, or 
of that which is affirmed ; or tense is an inflection of verbe 
by which they are made to signify or distinguish the timo 
of actions or events. 

TENSE'LY, adv. With tension. 

TENSENESS (tens‘nes), n. The state of being tonse ar 
stretched to stitiness; stitfness.—Sharp. 

TENS-I-BIL'I-TY, n. The state that admits tension. 

TENST.BLE, a. Capable of being extended.— Bacon. 

TENSILE, a. Capable of extension.— Bacon. 

TEN'SION (ten'shun), n. (Fr.; L. de l. The act of 
stretching or straining. 2. The state of being stretched 
or strained to stiffness; or the state of being bent or 
strained. 3. The stretching or degree of stretching to 
which a wire, cord, piece of timber, &c., is strained by 
drawing it in the direction of its length; strain.—Guwite. 
4. Distension. 

TENSTVE, a. Giving the sensation of tension, stiffness, or 
contraction. 

TEN’SOME, a. See TENDSOME. 

TENS'OR, n. In anatomy, a muscle that extends a part 

t TEN'SURE. The same as tension.— Bacon. 

TENT, n. [W. tent; Fr. tente; Sp. tienda; L. tentorium.) 
1. A pavilion or portable lodge, consisting of canvas or 
other coarse cloth, stretched and sustained by poles ; used 
for sheltering persons from the weather, particularly sol- 
diers in camp.—2. In surgery, a roll of lint or linen, used 
to dilate an opening in the flesh. 

TENT, n. (Sp. tinto; L. tinctas.) A kind of wine of a deep- 
red color, chietly from Galicia or Malaga, in Spain. 

TENT, v. i To lodge, as in a tent; to taberüacls. 

TENT, v.t. 1. To probe; to search, as with a tent.—SAak 
2. To keep open with a tent.— Wiseman. 

TENT-BED, n. A high-poet bedstead, having curtains in 
an arched form above.— Encyc, of Dom. Econ. 

TENT-WORT, n. A plant, of the genus asplenium. 

TENTA-CLE (ten'ta-kl), n., ? [Tech. L. tentacula.] A fli- 

TEN-TA€'U.LA, n. pi. $ form process or organ round 
the mouth or on the bodies of various animals, as polyps, 
radiaries, mollusks, annelids, &c., used for prehension, 
touch, or locomotion. 

TEN-TA€'U-LAR, a. Pertaining to tentacles. 

TEN-TA€'U.LA-TED, a. Having tentacles. 

TEN-TA-CU-LIF'ER-OUS, a. (L. tentaculum and fero, to 
bear.] Having tentacula or tentacles.— Kirby. 

TENT'AGE. x. An encampment.—Drayton. Las 

TEN-TATION, n. [Fr.; L. tentatío; tento, to try.) : 
temptation.— Brown. [Little used.) 

TENT'A-TIVE, a. [Fr.) Trying; essaying. 

TENT'A-TIVE, n. An essay; trial.—Berkeley. 

TENT'ED, a. 1. Covered or furnished with tents, as scl- 
diers. 2. Covered with tents; as, a tented feld. 

TENTER, n. (L. tendo. tentus.) A machine for stretching 
cloth, by means of hooks, called tenter-hooks. | Hebert.— 
To be on the tenters, to be on the stretch; to be in distress 

TENT'ER, v.t. To hang or stretch on tenters. 

TENTER, v. š To admit extension.— Bacon. 


TENTER-GROUND, n. Ground on which tenters are 


erected. 
TENT'ER-HOQOR, ^. A sharp, hooked nail, used in stretch- 
ing cloth on the frame called tenter. 


TENT'ERED, pp. Stretched or hung on tenters. 

TENT'ER-ING, ppr. Stretching or hanging on tenters, 

TENTH,a. "The ordinal of ten; the first alter the ninth. 

TENTH, n. 1. The tenth part. 2. Tithe; the tenth part 
of annual produce or increase. — 3. In music, the octave 
of the third ; an interval comprehending nine conjoint dc 
grees, or ten sounds, diatonically divided. 

TENTHLY, adv. In the tenth place. 

t TEN-TIGIN-OUS, a. (L. tentigo.] Stiff; stretched.—Dict 

TENT'ING, ppr. Probing; keeping open with a tent. 

TENT'O-RY, n. (L. tentorivm.] The awning of a tent. 

TEN'B-ATE, v. t. (L. tento.] To make thin 

TEN’U-A-TED, pp. Made thin. 

TEN^-i-TING, ppr. Making thin. 

TEN-9-I-FÜLI-OUS, a. (L. tenuis and folium.] Having thin 
or narrow leaves. 

TE-NÜT-OUS, a. Rare or subtile ; opposed to dense. 

TEN-E-I-ROS'TERS, n. pl. (L. tenuis and rostrum.) A tribe 
of insessorial or perching birds, including those which 
have a long and slender bill.—Bramde. _ ! 

TEN-U-I-ROS'TRAL, a. Thin-billed; applied to birds with 
a slender bill, as the humains: -—— Swainson. 

TE-NOT-TY, n. [Fr. tenwité; L. tenuitas.) 1. Thinness; 
smallness in diameter; exility; thinness, [applied to a 
broad substance,] and slenderness, [applied to one that ts 
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waa.) 9. Rarity; rareness; thinmes, as of a fluid. 3. 
Poverty: [o5s.] 

TENV-UUS, e. [L. tenuis) 1. Thin; small; minute. 2. 
Rare 


e TENURE (ten'yur), n. (Fr. froin tenir; L. terco, to hold] 
1. A holding or manner of holding real estate. In Engl 
law, thc manner ot holding lands and tenements of a supc- 
rior. In the United Sates, almost all lands are held in tve- 
simple, not of a superior, but the whole right and tide to 
the property being vested in the owner.—2. Tenure, in 
general, is the particular manner of holding real estate. 
3. The consideration, condition, or service which the oc- 
cupier of land rives to his lord or euperior for the use of 
his land. 4. Manner of holding in gencral. 

TE-O-€AL‘LE, ». Litcrally, God's house; a pyramid for 
tho w:"ship of the gods among the Mexicans and other 
aborigines of America —Humboldt. 

TEP-E-FACTION, 2. (L. tepcfacio.] The act or operation 
of warming: making tepid or modcrately warm. 

TEPE-FIED (fide), pp. Made moderately warn. 

TEPE-FY, o. t. (L. tepcfacio.] To make moderately warm. 

TEPE-FY, v. i. To become moderately warm. 

TEPHRA-MAN-CY (tef'ra-man-se), n. (Gr. regpa and pav- 
tera.) Divination by the ashes on which the victim had 
been consumed in sacrifice. —Smart. 

TEP'ID, a. (L. tepidus.] Moderately warm; lukewarm. 

TEPIDLITY Moderate warnith ; lukewarmnesa, 

TEPOR, n. (L.) Gentle heat; moderate warmth. 

TER'APH (teraf), n. [Heb.] Supposed by some to be an 
idol ; by others, to be a charm or amulet.—Smart. 

TER'A-PHIM, n. P (Hcb.] Household deities or images. 

TER-A-TOL’0-GY, n. (Gr. repas and Aoyos.] 1. That part 
of physiology which treats of malformations and mon- 
strosities.— Brande. 2. Bombast in language; affectation 
of sublimity.— Bailey; [obs.) . . 

TERCE (ters) w. (Sp. tercia; Fr. tiers, tierce] A cask 
whose contents are 42 gallons; the third of a pipe or butt. 

TERCE-Mi-JOR, n. A sequence of the three best cards. 

TER'CEL, n. The male of the common falcon, or of any 
other species of falcon or hawk. 

TER'CINE, n. (L. tertius.] In botany, the outer coat of the 
nucleus of the ovule of a plant —Lindley. 

TER'E-BINTH, s. (Fr. terebinthe] The turpentine-tree. 

TER-E-BIN'THIN-ATE, a. Terebinthine.— Ramsay. 

fER-E-BINTHINE, a. [L.terebinthinus.] Pertaining to tur- 
pentine ; consisting of turpentine, or partaking of its qual- 
ities. 

TERE-BRATE, v. t. (L. terebro. 
with a et.— Derham. 

TER E-BRi. TING, ppr.ora. Boring; perforating ; Append 
P pane which form holes in rocks, wood, — 

umble. 


TER-E-BRiTION, n. Tbe act of —Bacon. (Rare.) 
TER-E-BRATW-LA, x. A genus of bivalve mollusks, of the 
class brachiopoda, in which one of the valves is perforated 
for the transmission of a sort of tendinous Hgament, by 
which the animal fixes itself to submarine bodies.—P. Cyc. 
t TER-E-BRAT'U-LITE, n. A fossil terebratula. 
TER'E-DINE, n. [See TEREDO.) A borer; the teredo. 
TE-REDO, 5. [L.] A genus of acephalous testaceous mol- 
lusks, that bore submerged wood, as the bottoms of ves- 


sels, &c. 

TE-RETE, a. [L. teres] Cylindrical and tapering; colum. 
nar, as some stems of plants. 

TER-GEXTN-AL, la. Ir. tergeminus] Thrice double.— 

TER-GEXTN.ATE, $ Martyn. 

TER-GEMTN-OUS, a. Three-fold. 

TER-GIF’E-ROUS, a. (L. tergum and fero.)  Tergiferous 
lanta are such as bear their seeds on the back of their 
naves, as ferns. 

TER'GI-VER-SATE (terje-ver-site), v. £ (L. tergum and 

verto.) To shift; to practice evasion. [Little used.) 

TER-G[-VER-SATION, n. L A shifting; shift; subterfuge ; 
evasion. 2. Change; 6cklcncss of conduct. 

TER'GUM, a. [L the beck.) In entomology, the upper sur- 
face of the abdomen. —Brande. 

TERM, n. (Gr. repya; Fr. terme; It. termine; Sp. termino; 
L. terminus.] 1. The extremity of any thing; that which 
limits its extent. 2. The time for which any thing lasts; 
any limited time.—3. In geometry, a point, line, or super- 
ficies that limits.—4. In law, the limitation of an estate ; 
er, rather, the whole time or duration of an estate.—5. In 
law, the time in which a court is held or open for the trial 
of causes, In England, there are four terms in the year, 
called Hilary term, Easter term, Trinity term, and Michael- 
taas term, from the festivals near which they in.—86. 


qi I. De to perforate 
used. 


or expression; that which fixes or determines idcas.—®. In 
the arts, a word or expression that denotes somcthing pe- 
culiar to an art.—9. In logic, a syllogism embraces three 
terms, the major, the minor, and the middle. Hedge.—10. 
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, TERN'LY, ade. 


begi | TERM-ON-OL/O-6Y, n. (Gr. reppwy and Aoyos.] A more 
In uniccrsities and colleges, the time during which instruc- | 
tion is regularly given to students.—7. In grammar, a word : 


TER 


In architecture, a kind of pillar or columa, adorned on tho 
top with the figure of a head, cither of a man, woman, or 
satyr. The pillar part frequently tapers dowuward, or is 
narrowest at the base. Terms rudcly carved were uscd 
for land-marks or boundaries. P. Cyc.—Giilt.—11. Amon 
the ancients, terms, termini miliares, were the heads o 
certain divinities, placed on square land-marks of stone, 
to inark the sevcral stadia on roads.—12. In algebra, s 
member of a compound quantity. Day.—13. Among phy 
sicians, the monthly uterine secretion of females is called 
term.—14. In contracts, terms, in the plural, are conditions ; 
propositions stated or promises made, which, when as 
sented to or accepted by another, settle the contract and 
bind the parties. — The terms of a proportion are the four 
members of which it is composed.—Sywn. Limit; bound; 
boundary; condition; stipulation; word ; expression. 

TERM, v. t. To name ; to call; to denominate.— Locke. 

TERM-FEE, ». Among lawyers, & fee or certain sum 
charged to a suitor for each term his cause is in court. 

TER'MA-GAN-CY, 2. Turbulence; tumultuousness. 

TER'MA-GANT, a. (Sax. tir or tyr, and magan.) Tumult- 
sone. turbulent; boisterous or furious; quarrelsome, 
scolding. 

TER'MA-GANT, n. A boisterous, brawling, turbulent woman. 

TER’MA-GANT-LY, adv. Ina turbulent or scolding manner. 

TERMED, pp. Called; denominated. 

TERX'ER, *. 1. One who travels to attend a court term. 
2. One who has an estate for a term of years or for life. 
TERMES, ».; pl. Tza'xtr-TES.. (Gr. repa, the end, because 
this insect destroys every thing it attacks.) A neuropter- 
ous insect, commonly c white ant. It is mostly found 

within the tropics. 

TERM'N-A-BLE, a. That may be bounded ; limitable. 

TERM'IN-A-BLE-NESS, s. The state of being terminable. 

TERN‘1N-AL, a. (from L. terminus] 1. In botany, growing 
at the end of a branch or stem ; terminating. 2. Forming 
the end or extremity. 

TER-MIN-AILI.A, n. pl [L.] Annual festivals held by the 
Romans in February in honor of Terminus, the god of 
boundaries.— Brande. - 

TERM'IN-ATE, v. t. (Fr.terminer ; L. termino; Sp. terntnur , 
It. terminare ; L. terminus.) 1. To set the extreme pc'nt 
or side of a thing. 2. To put an end to.—Syn. To cotn- 
plete; finish ; close; end; bound; limit. 

TERM'N-ATE, v. € 1. To be limited; to end; to come to 
the furtbest point in space. 2. To end ; to close ; to come 
to a limit in time. 

TERM'ITN-A-TED, pp. Limited; bounded; ended. 

TERN'IN-A-TING, ppr. or a. Limiting; ending; conclud- 


TEÉSIN-X TION, n. 1. The act of limiting or setting 
bounds; the act of ending or concluding. 2. Bound, 
limit in space or extent. 3. End in time or existence.— 
4. In grammar, the end or ending of a word ; the syllable 
or letter that ends a word. 5. End; conclusion ; result. 
6. Last purpose. 7. Word ; term; (obs.) 

TERM-IN-A'TION-AL, a. Pertaining to or forming the end 
or concludin syllable.— Walker. 

TERM‘N-A-TIVE, a. Directing termination.— Bp. Rust 

TERMTN-A-TITVE-LY, adv. Absolutely; so as not to re- 
spect any thing else.— Taylor. 

TERMTN-4-TOR, n. In astronomy, the dividing line be- 
tween the enlightened and the uncnlightened part of the 
moon.— 

TERMTNE. Anciently used for terminate. 

TERMTN-ER, n. A determining, as in oyer and terminer, 

TERMING, F. Calling; denominating. 

TERM'IN-IST, n. In iastical history, one of a class of 
thcologians who maintain that God has assigned to every 
individual a term of repentance, during which his salva- 
tion must be worked out. 

TERX-IN-OL'O-GY, Qa. (Gr. repawy and doyos.) 1. The 

‘TTERN-ON-OL’O-GY, $ doctrine of terms; a treatise on 
terms.—2. In natural history, that branch of the science 
which explains all the terms used in the description of 
nátural objects. 

TER-MIN'THUS, n. (Gr. repyivOos.) In medicine, a sort of 
carbuncle which assumes the shape and blackish.green 
color of the fruit of the pine called pine-nut.—Good. 

TER'MIN-US, ».; pl Termini. [L.] A boundary; a col 
umn; the extreme point, as either end of a rail-road.- 
Among the Romans, the deity that presided over boundaries 

TERMITE, n.; pl. TER'ITES. The white ant, termes. 

TERM'LESS, a. Unlimited ; boundless.— Raleigh. 

TERM'LY, a. Occurring every term.— Bacon. 

Term by term ; every term.— Bacon. 


correct word than termipology, and preferred by the best 

authors. 

TERN'OR, n. One who has an estate for a term of years or 
life.— Blackstone. Spellod, also, termer. 

TERN, ». (L. gel N À common name of certain long 
winged aquatic fowis, closely allied to the gulls. 


* See Synopsis. X, E, 1, &c., long.—X, E. I, &c., short.—FAR, FALL, WHAT; —PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ,— MOVE, BOOK, 
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TERN, a. a ternus.] Three-fold; consisting of three. 

TERN'A-RY, a. [L.ternarius.] Proceeding by threes ; con- 
sisting of three.— Cyc. 

TERN'A-RY, i [L. ternarius, ternio.] ‘The number three. 

TER'NI-ON, —Holder. 

TERN'ATE, a. [L. ternus, terni.) In botany, a ternate leaf is 
one that has tnree leaflets on a petiole. 

TERP-SICH-O-RÉ'AN, a. Relating to Terpsichore, the 
muse who presided over dancing. 

TER 'RA-€COT-TA, n. [It] Literally, baked clay: a name 
given to statues, architectural decorations, figures, vases, 
&c., modeled or cast in a paste made of pipe or potter's 
clay and a fine colorless sand.— Brande. 

TERRA-FIL'I-US, n. [L.] Formerly, one appointed to 
write a satirical Latin poem at tho public acts in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; not unlike the prevaricator at Cam- 
bridge, England. 

TERRA FIRMA, n. [L.] Firm or solid earth. 

TERRA IN-€OG'NI-TÀ, n. [L.] An unknown region. 

TER'RA JA-PON'I-€A, ^. [L.] The same as catechu, a 
substance obtained from the juice of a species of acacia. 
It was formerly supposed to be a kind of earth from Ja- 

an; hence the name. 

TERRA LEM'NLA,n. [L.] A species of red, bolary earth. 

TERRA PON-DE-ROÓ' 8A, n. [L.] Barytes or heavy spar. 
—Ure. 

TERRA SY..EN'NA, n. [It] A brown bole or ochre from 
Sienna, in Italy, used as a pigment. 

TERRACE, n. [Fr. terrasse ; It. terrazzo; Sp. terrédo.] L 
A raised level space or platform of earth, suppo on 
one or mere sides by a wall or bank of turf, &c., used 
either for cultivation or for a promenade. 2. A balcony 
or open gallery.—Johnson. 3. The flat roof of a house. 

TERRACE, v. t. 1. To form into a terrace. 2 To open to 
the air and light. 

TER'RACED (ter'raste), pp. or a. Formed into a terrace ; 
having a terrace.— Thomson. 

TER'RAC-ING, ppr. Forming into a terrace. 

TER-RA-CUL’TUR-AL, a. Denoting tillage of the earth. 

TER-RA-CUL TURE, a. [L. terra and cultura.| Cultivation 
of the earth. 

TER'RA-PIN, n. A species of tide-water tortoise. 

TER-RA‘QUE-OUS, a. [L. terra and agua.) Consisting of 
land and water, as the globe or earth. 

t{TER’RAR, n. A register of lands.—Cowel. 

TERRAS, n. See TRASS. 

TERRE'-BLOE (tëre”b10), n. (Fr. terre, and blue] A kind 


of earth. 

Í TERRE'-MOTE (tare’-mote), n. [L. terra and motus.) An 
earthquake. 

TERRE-PLEIN (tüáre'-plàne), n. [Fr. terre and plein.) In 
Sortification, the top, platform, or horizontal surface of a 
rampart, on which the cannon are placed. 

TERRE-TEN'ANT, à n. [Fr. terretenant.) 

TER-TEN'ANT, 
occupant. 

TERRE-VERTE (tare’-vart), n. (Fr. terre and verd, verte.) 
A species of olive- n earth, used by painters, contain- 
ing oxyd of iron, silica, potash, and water, with other va- 
riable ingredients. 

TER-REEN', n. [Fr. terrine, from Lat. terra, earth.) An 
earthen or porcelain vessel for table furniture, used often 
for containing soup. A similar vessel of metal. See Tu- 
REEN. 

TER'REL, n. Little earth, a magnet of a spherical figure, 

laced so that its poles, equator, &c., exactly correspond 
those of the earth. 

TER-RENE,, a. [L. terrenus.] 1. Pertaining to the earth; 
earthy. 2. Earthly; terrestrial. 

TER'RE-OUS, a. [L. terreus.] Earthy ; consisting of earth. 

TER-RESTRI-AL, a. [L. terrestris.] 1. Pertaining to the 
earth ; existing on earth. 2. Consisting of earth. 3. 
Pertaining to the world, or to the present state ; sub- 


lunary. 

TER-RESTRI-AL-LY, adv. After an earthly manner. 

t TER-RESTRI.-Ff, v. t. esa and facio.) To reduce 
to the state of earth.— Brown. 

TER-RES'TRI-OUS, a. 1. Earthy; [little used.) 2. Per- 
taining to the earth; being or living on the earth; ter- 
restrial. 

TERRI-BLE, a. [Fr.; L. terribilis.) 1. Adapted to excite 
t-sror. 2. Adapted to impress dread, terror, or solemn 
uwe and reverence, 3. adv. Severely; very; so as to 

ve pain; as, terrible cold; [a colloquial phrase.}—Syn. 
erritic ; fearful; frightful; formidable ; ul; horri- 
ble ; shocking ; awful. 

TER'RI-BLE-NESS, n. Dreadfulness ; formidableness; the 
quality or state of being terrible. 

TERRI-BLY, adv. 1. Dreadfully ; in a manner to excite 
terror or fright. 2 Violently: very greatly. 

TERRIER, n. [Fr] 1. A dog or little hound, that creeps 
into the ground after animals that burrow. 2 A lodge or 
hole where certain animals secure themselves. 3. A 


One who has 
the actual possession of land; the 
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book or roll in which the lands of private persons or cor 
porauons are described. 4. [L.tero.) A wimble, auger, o1 
rer. 

TER-RIF1©, a. [L. terrificus.) Dreadful; causing terror; 
adapted to excite great fear or dread. 

TER'RI-FIED, pp. or a. Frightened ; affrighted. 

TERRI-FY, v. t. [L. terror and facio] To frighten; to 
alarm or shock with fear. 

TER'RLFt-ING, ppr. or a. Frightening; affrighting. 

TER-RIGEN-OUS, a. [L.terrigena.] Earth-born ; produced 
by the earth. ; 

TER-RI-TORI-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to territory or land. 2. 
Limited to a ceftain district. 

TER-RI-TORI-AL-LY, adv. In regard to territory; by 
means of territory —E. Everett. 

TER'RI-TO-RY, n. [Fr. territoire; It, Sp. territorio ; L. ter- 
ritorium.] 1. Tbe extent or compass of land within the 
bounds or belonging to the jurisdiction of any state, city 
or other body; domain. 2. A tract of land belonging t 
and under tbe dominion of a prince or state, lying at a 
distance from the parent country or from the seat of gov: 
ernment 

TER'ROR, n. [L. terror; Fr. terreur; It. terrore) 1. Ex- 
treme fear ; violent fear that agitates the body and mind. 
2. That which may excite dread; the cause of extreme 
fear.—3. In Scripture, the sudden judgments of God are 
called terrors.—Ps. lxxiii. 4. The threatenings of wicked 
men, or evil apprehended from them.—] Pet, iii. 5. Aw 
ful majesty, calculated to impress fear.—2 Cor., v. 6. 
Death is emphatically styled the king of terrors.—Reign 
of terror, in ch histcry, that period during the Revolu- 
tion when executions were most numerous, and the peo- 
ple were kept in th» greatest fear by their rulers. This 
extended from October, 1793, to July, 1794. Brande.— 
Syn. Alarm ; fright; consternation ; ad ; dismay. 

TER'ROR-SMIT'TEN,a. Smitten with terror.— Coleridge 

TERROR-STRUEK, a. Stricken with terror. 

TER'ROR-ISM, n. A state of being terrified, or a state im- 

ressing terror. —Jefferson. 

TER’ROR-LESS, a. Free from terror. 

TER'ROR-IST, n. A name given to the agents and, parti- 
sans of the revolutionary tribuna! during the reign of ter- 
ror in France.— Brande. 

TERSE (ters), a. [L. tersus] Clearly written; neat; ele- 
EL without pompousness. 

TERSE'Y (tersle), ade. Neatly. 

TERSE'NESS (ters'nes) n. Neatness of style: smoothness 
of language.— Warton. 

TER-SUL’PHU-RET, 2. Asulphuret containing three equiv- 
alents of sulphur. 

TER- TENA , n. (Fr. terre, and tenant.) The occupant 
of lan 
TER'TIAL, a A term applied to the quills growing on the 

last or innermost joint of a bird's wing.—Swainson. 

TERTIALS (-shalz), n. pl. In ornithology, the quills or 
large feathers which grow near the junction of wing 
with the body. 

TERTIAN (ter'shan), a. [L. tertianus, from tertius, third.) 
Occurring every other day ; as, a tertian fever. 

TER'TIAN, a. 1. A disease or fever whose paroxysms re- 
turn every other day. 2. A measure of 84 gallons; [obs.] 

TER'TIA-RY, a. Third; of the third formation.— Tertiary 
formation, in geology, a series of strata, more recent than 
the chalk, consisting of sandstones, clay beds, limeston 
and frequently containing numerous fossils, a few o 
which are identical with existing species. It has been di. 
vided into eocene, miocene, and pliocene, which see.—Dana. 

TERTIATE (ter'shAte) v.t. [L. tertius.) 1. To do any 
thing the third time. 2. To examine the thickness of the 
metal at the muzzle of a gun; or, in general, to examine 
the thickness to ascertain the strength of ordnance- 
Campbell's Mil. Dict. 

TER'llà-TED, pp. Done the third time. 

TER'TIUM QUID. [L.) A third something. 

TERZA RI'MA (tert's& r&'mà), n. [It] Literally, a pecul- 
iar and complicated system of versification, borrowed by 
the early Italian poets from the Troubadours.— Brande. 

TER-ZET'TO (tert-setto), n. [It] In music, a composition 
in three parta.—Brande. 

TES'SEL-AR, a. Formed in squares. 

TES'SEL-ATE, v. t. [L. tessela.] To form into squares or 
checkers; to lay with checkered work. 

TES'SEL-À-TED, pp. or a. 1. Checkered ; formed in little 

squares or mosaic work.—2. In botany, spotted like a 

chess-board. 

TES'SEL-Ài-TING, ppr. Forming little squares. 

TES-SEL-ATION, n. Mosaic work, or the operation ot 
making it.— Forsyth, Italy. 

TES'SE-RA, n.; pl. Tesseræ. [Gr.] A six-sided die, like 
modern dice, used among the Romans as a token, and in 
architecture in laying tesselated work.— Brande. 

TES-SE-R41€, a. [L. tessera.) Diversified by squares ; tes- 
selated.— Atkyns. 
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TES SE-RAL, a. 1. Pertaining to or containing weserw. 2 | 
In crystallography, a term applied to crystals having equal ! 
axes like the cube. 

TESSU-LAR, a Related to the cube, or having equal axcs 
like the cube. 

LEST, n. [L. testa ; It. testa or testo; Fr. tét.) 1. In metal 
bergy, a large cupel, or a vcssc] in which metals are melt- 
ed for trial and refiuenient. 2. Trial; examination by the 
cupel; hence, any critical trial and examination. 3. Mcaus 
of trial 4. That with which any thing is compared for 
proof of its genuineness; a standard. 5. Discrininative 
characteristic; standard. 6. Judgment; distinction.—7. 
In chemistry, a substance employed to detect any unknown 
constituent of a compound, by causing it to exhibit some 
known property. — Syn. Criterion; standard; experi- , 
ence; proof; experiment ; trial. : 

(EST, n. `L. testis.) In England, an onth and declaration . 
against tracsubstantiation, which all officers, civil and mil- : 
itary, were heretofore obliged to take within six months 
after their admission. The test act by which this was en- | 
joined was repealed in 1828. , 

YEST, v. t. 1. To compare with a standard; to try; to 
prove the truth or genuineness of any thing by experi- 
ment, or by some fixed principle or standard.—Edin. Re- 
vic, 2 To attest and date.— In metallurgy, to refine 
gold or silver by means of lead, in a test, by the vitrifica- 
tion, scorification, &c., of all extraneous matter. 

TEST-Pi-PER, n. A paper impregnated with a chemical 
reagent, as linnus, &c.— Parke. 

TESTA, n. [L.] 1. The shelly covering of testaceous ani- 
mals. Humble—2. In botany, the integuments of a seed. 
—Lindley. 

TESTABLE, a. [L. testor.) That may be devised or given 
by will. — Blackstone. 

TES-TA‘CEA, P plur. Shelled animals. See TESTA- 

TES-TA'CEANS, f  CEOUS. 

TES-TA-CE-OG’RA-PHY, n. See TESTACEOLOGY. 

TES-Tà-CE-OL'O-6Y, n. [L. testacea or testa, and Gr. Aoyos.) 
The science of testaceous mollusks ; conchology. 

TES-Ti'CEOUS (-ta’shus), a. (L. testaceus.) Pertaining to 
shells ; consisting of a hard shell, or having a hard, con- 
tinuous shell, which is often very thick and strong. 

TEST'A-MENT, w. (Fr.; L. testamentum.) 1. A solemn, 
authentic instrument in writing, by which a person de- 
clares his will as to the dis of his estate and effects 
after his death. This is otherwise called a will, 2 The 
name of each general division of the canonical books 
of the Scriptures ; as, the Old Testament ; the New Test- 


ament. 

TEST-A-MENT'A-RY, a. 1. Pertaining to a will or to wills. 
2. Bequeathed by will; given by testament. 3. Done by 
testament or will. 

TEST-A-NENT-ATION, n. The act or power of giving by 
will.— Burke. (Little used.] 

TEST ATE, a. [L. testatus.) Having made and left a will. 

TEST-ATION, n. [L. testatio.) A witnessing or witness. 

TEST-A’TOR, n. (L.] Aman who makes and leaves a will 
or testament at death. 

TEST-ATRIX, *. A woman who makes and leaves a will 


at death. 

TESTED, pp. Tried or approved by a test. —Shak. 

TESTER, 2. (Fr. ite) A flat canopy over a bed, pulpit, 
tomb, &c.— Gloss. of Archit. 

TESTER, ìn. An old coin, of the value of-about sixpence 

TESTON. $ sterling; originally 18d. and then 9d. 

TES'TERN, n. A sixpence; a tester. 

tTESTERN, v. . To present with a sixpence. 

TES'TI-CLE (tes'te-kl), n. (L. testiculus.] The testicles are 
the glands which secrete the scmina] fluid in males. 

TES-TI€9-LATE, a. In botany, shaped like a testicle. 

TEST-I-FI-CATION, n. (L. testifcatio.) The act of testify- 
ing or giving testimony or evidence.—South. 

TEST1-F!1-€4-TOR, n. One who gives evidence. 

TESTT.FTED, pp. ae testify.) Given in evidence; wit. 
nessed ; published ; made known. 

TEST'LFI.ER, n. One who testifies; one who gives testi- 
mony or bears witness to prove any thing. 

TESTI-FY, v. £ (L. testifcor; It. testificare; Sp. testifcar.] 
L To make a solemn declaration; to establish some 
fact; to give testimony.—2. In judicial proceedings, to 
make a solemn declaration under oath, fer the purpose 
of establishing or making proof of some fact to & court. 
3. To declare a charge against one. 4. To protest; to de- 
clare against. 

TEST1-FY, v. t. 1. To affirm or declare solemnly for the 
purpose of establishing a fact.—2. In law, to affirm or de- 
clare under oath before a tribunal, for the purpose of 
proving some fact. 3. To bear witners to; to support 
the truth of by testimony. 4. To publish and declare 


freely. 
TESTLFY-ING, ppr. Affirming solemnly or undcr oath; 
giving testimony; bearing witness; declaring. 
TEST-LY, adv. Fretfully ; peevishly ; with petulance. 
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TEST-I-MO'NI-AL, a. [Fr.; L. testbnonsum.|] A writing ot 
certiticate in favor ot one's character or good conduct. 

TEST-I-MO'NLAL, a. Relating to or containing testimony. 

TESTI-MO-NY, n. (L. testimonium.] 1. A solemn declara 
tion or affirmation made for the purpose of establishing or 

roving some fact. Such affirmation, in judicial procced- 
ngs, niay be verbal or written, but must Le under oath. 
Testimony differs from evidence; testimony is the declara- 
tion of a witness, and evidence is the effect of that declara 
tion on the mind, or the degree of light which it affords. 
2. Affirmation ; declaration. 3. Open attestation ; profes- 
sion. 4. Witness; evidence; proof of some fact.—5. In 
Scripture, the two tables of the law. 6. The book of the 
law. 7. The Gospel, which testifies of Christ and declares 
the will of God.— Tim, i. 8. The ark.—Ez. xvi. 9. The 
word of God; the Scriptures.—Ps. xix. 10. The laws or 
precepts of God.—Psaims. 11. That which is equivalert 
to a declaration; manifestation.— Clarke. 12. Evidence 
suggested to the mind.—2 Cor. i. 13. Attestation; con- 
firmation ; deposition. 

t TESTI-MO-NY, v. t. To witness.—Shak. 

TESTI-NESS, n. Fretfulness; peevishness ; 

TESTING, ppr. [from test.) Trying for proof; proving by 
a stand or by experiment.— Ure. 

TESTING, x. 1. The act of trying for proof—2 In metal 
lurgy, the operation of refining large quantities of gold or 
silver by means of lead, in the vessel called a test. 

TES-TOON', x. A silver coin in Italy and Portugal. The 
Roman testoon is worth 15s. 3d. sterling, or 29 cents; the 
Portuguese, 6d., or about 11 cents.— Kelly. 

TES-TÜ' DI-NAL, a. Pertaining to the tortoise, or resem- 
bling it— Fleming. 

TES-TODI-NATE, 2a. [L. testudo. Shaped like the back 

TES Te NE TED, $ of a tortoise; roofed; arched: 
vaulted. 

TES-TU-DIN'E-OUS, a. Resembling the shell of a tortoise. 

TES-TU'DO, n. [L.] 1. A tortoise.—Among the Romans, a 
cover or screen which a body of troops formed with their 
shields or targets, by holding them over tneir heads when 
standing close to each other.—2. In medicine, a broad, soft 
tumor between the skull and the skin, called, also, talpa, 
or mole. 

TESTY, a. (from Fr. teste, téte, the head.] Fretful; peev- 
ish ; petulant; easily irritated.— S&ak. 

TE-TAN'I€, a. Pertaining to or denoting tetanus.-—P. Cyc. 

TET'A-NUS, n. [Gr. reravoç.] A disease characterized by 
paroxysms of tonic spasms in the muscles of voluntary 
motion, reducing incurvation of the body. 

TE-T&R'TO-PRIS-MATIE, a. (Gr. rezapros, fourth.) One 
fore prismatic ; applied to oblique rhombic prisms. - 


ohs. 

TE-TAUG"', n. The name of a fish on the coast of New En- 
gland ; called, also, black-6sh. See TauToc. 

TETCH'-NESS, ? See TECHINESS, TECHY. (corrupted from 

TETCH'Y. j touchy, touckiness.) 

TETE (tate), n. (Fr. head.) False hair; a kind of wig or 
cap of false hair. 

TETE-A-TETE (tate’-a-tate’). (Fr.] Head to head ; pri- 
vate conversation ; in private. 

TETE DE PONT" (tate’ dc pong). A work thrown up at 
the entrance of a bridge, for covering the communication 
across a river.—Campbell’s Mil Dict. 

TEFH'ER, x. A rope or chain by which a beast is confined 
for feeding within certain limits. 

TETHER, v.t. To confine, as a beast, with a rope or chain 
for eae bese certain limits. See TEDDER. 

TETHERED, pp. Confined with a rope. 

TE-THYDANS, n. pl. (Gr. rn0us.] An order of acephalous 
molluscan animals, covered by a tunic, and not by a shell. 

TETHYS, n. [Gr.) A gelatinous animal of the nudibranch- 
iate gastropod tribe, having an envelope or mantle that 
extends above and beyond the head, fringed or undulated 
at the margin.— Kirby. 

TET'RA-€HORD, n. (Gr. rerrapa and xopdn.) In ancient 
music, a diatessaron ; a series of four sounds, of which the 
extremes are a fourth apart. 

TET'RAD, n. (Gr. rerpas.j The number four; a collection 
of four things. 

TET-RA-DA€C'TYL, ». (Gr.] An animal having four toes. 


mifi 

TET-RA-DAOTYL-OUS, a. (Gr. rerpa and daxrvdos.] Hav- 
ing four toes. 

TET-RA-DI-A-P4'SON, n. (Gr. rerpa, and opa. Quad- 
ruple diapason or octave; a musical chord. 

TE -DRACHN (dram), ? n. (Gr. rerpa and ópavym.) 

TET-RA-DRAC€H'MA, $ In ancient coinage, a silver 
coin worth four drachmas. The Attic tetradrachm waa 

ual to 3s. 3d. sterling, or 75 cents.— SmitÀ's Dict. 

TET-RA-DY-NA'MIA, n. [Gr. rerpa and duvaus.) In bota 
ny, a class of plants having six stamens.—Linneus. 

TET-RA-DY-NA'MI-AN, ?a. Having six stamens, four of 

TET-RA-DYN'A-MOUS, § which are uniformly longe* 
than the others. 


tulance. 
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TETRA-GON, n. (Gr. rerpaywvos.) 1. In geometry, a plane 
tke baving four angles; a quadrangle; as a square, a 
rhombus, &c.—2. Jn astrology, an aspect of two planets 
with regard to the earth, when they are distant from each 
cther ninety degrees.— Hutton. 

TE-TRAG'ON-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to a tetragon ; having 
four angles or sides.—2. In botany, having four prominent 
Lu y ina] angles, as a stem. 

TETRA-GO-NISM, m. The quadrature of the circle. 


Rare. 

TEE RÀ GRAM NA-TON, mn. (Gr. rerpa and ypapya.) 
Among several ancient nations, the name of the mystic 
number four, which was often symbolized to represent 
the Deity, whose name was expressed by four letters.— 
Brande. 

TET-RA-GYNT-A, 5. 
der of hermaphro 
Reus. 

TET-RA-ÓYNT.AN, ?a. Being hermaphrodite or monocli- 

TE-TRAQ’YN-OUS, $ nous, and having four styles. 

TET-RA-HEDRAL, a. 1. Having four equal and equilater- 
al triangles.—2. In botany, having four sides. 

TET-RA-HE DRON, n. [Gr. rerpa and idpa.) In geometry, 

a solid figure comprehended under four equilateral and 

equal triangles. 

-RA-HEX-A-HE'DRAL, a. (Gr. rerpa, and hexahedral.) 
In crystallography, exhibiting four ranges of faces, one 
above another, each range containing six faces. 
TET-RA-HEX-A-H£'DRON, n. (Gr. rerpa, four, šf, six, and 

édpa, face.) A solid bounded by twenty-four equal faces, 

four corresponding to each face of the cube. 

TE-TRAL'O-GY, n. [Gr. rerpa and Aoyos.] A collection of 
four dramatic pieces, of which three were tragedies and 
one a satyric pes: represented on the same occasion at 
Athens.— Smith's Dict. 

TE-TRAM'E-TER, n. (Gr. rerpa and jierpor] In ancient 
poetry, a verse consisting of four measures, Š e, in iambic, 
trochaic, and anapestic verse, of eight feet ; in other kinds 
of verse, of four teet.— Liddell and Scott. 

TE-TRAN'DRIA, n. (Gr. rerpa and avnp.) In botany, a 
class of hermaphrodite plants, having four stamens. 

TE-TRANDRI-AN, ?a. Being monoclinous or hermaphro- 

TE-TRAN'DROUS, j dite, and having four stamens. 

TE-TRA'O-NID, a. or n. A term denoting a bird belonging 
to the tribe of which the tetrao is the type, as the grouse, 


partridge, aval &c. 

TET-RA-PET'AL-OUS, a. (Gr. rerpa and straAov.] In bot- 
any, containing four distinct petals or flower leaves. 

-RA-PHAR'NA-€ON, n. (Gr.] A combination of wax, 
resin, lard, anc pues composing an ointment.— Brande. 

TE-TRAPH'YI..LOUS, a. [Gr. rerpa and $vXXov.] In bota- 
ny, having four leaves or leaflets. 

TETRA-PLA, n. [Gr. rerpa or reocapes, and da\ow.) A 
Bible consisting of four different versions arranged in four 
columns, as by Origen.— Brande. 

TE TAAT TERANG, n. pl Insects which have four wings. 
— pran ae. 

TE.TRAP'TER-OUS, a. Having four wings. 

TET'RAP-TOTE, ^. (Gr. rerpa and rrwos.] In grammar, 
a noun that has four cases only; as L. astus, &c. 

* TE'TRAREH, n. (Gr. rerpapxns.) A Roman governor of 
the fourth part of a province; a subordinate prince. 

TE-TRAR€H'ATE, n. The fourth part of a province under 
a Roman tetrarch, or the office of a tetrarch. 

TE-TRAREHTE-AL, a. Pertaining to a tetrarchy.— Herbert. 

* TET'RAR€H-Y, n. The same as tetrarchate. 

TET-RA-SPAS'TON, n. (Gr. rerpa, four, and oraw, to pull] 
A machine in which four pulleys act together.— Brande. 

TET-RA-SPERM'OUS, a. (Gr. rerpa and excpya.} In botany, 
having four seeds. 

TE-TRAS'TIE€H, n. (Gr. rerpaerixos.] A stanza, epigram, 
or poem consisting of four verses.— Pope. 

TE -STYLE, n. [Gr. rerpa and crvdos.] In ancient archi- 
tecture, a building with four columns in front.— Brande. 
TET-RA-SYL-LABT€, 24. Consisting of four syllables. 

TET-RA-SYL-LABI€-AL, $ —Cyc. 

TET-RA-SYL'LA-BLE, n. (Gr. rerpa and cvAAaby.) A word 
consisting of four syllables. 


Laan ps AL, i [L. tetricus.] Froward ; errem 


Gr. rerpa and yuyn.] In botany, an or- 
As Planta, having L styles.—Lin- 
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t TET'RI€-OUS, harsh; sour; rugged.— Kn 

t TETRI€-AL-NESS, n. Frowardness; perverseness. 

I TE-TRIC1.TY, n. Crabbedness ; perverseness. 

TETTER, 2. (Sax. teter, tetr.) 1. In medicine, a vague name 
of several cutaneous disenses.—2. In farriery, a cutaneous 
disease of animals. 

TET' TER, v. t. To affect with the disease called tetters. 

I TET'TISH, a. (qu. Fr. téte, head.] Captious ; testy. 

TED-TON'IE, a. Pertaining to tbe Teutons, a people of 
Germany, or to their language; as a noun, the language 
of the Teutons, the parent of the German Dutch, and An- 
gio Saxon or native English.— Teutonic order, a military 
and religious order f yumded in 1190 by Frederic, duke of 
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Swabia, and intended for Germans of noble rank only 
and having the same rules with the Templars.— Brande. 

TEW (tü), v.t. 1. To work; to soften; (obs. See Taw! 
2. To work; to pull or tease; [among seamen.} 

t TEW, n. 1. Materials for any thing. 92. An iron chain. 
TEW"'EL (tü'e), n. (Fr.tvyaw) A pipe or funnel, as for 
smoke ; an iron pipe in a forge to receive the pipe of 

bellows.—Mozon. 

t TEW'TAW (tü'tau), v.t. To beat; to break.—Mortime. 
See TEW. 

TEXT, n. [Fr. texte; L. teztus; It. testo.) 1. A discourse or 
composition on which a note or commentary is written. 
2. A verse or passage of Scripture which a preacher se- 
lects as the subject of a discourse. 3. Any particular pase- 
age of Scripture used as authority in argument for proof 
of a doctrine.—4. In ancient law authors, the four Gospels, 
by way of eminence. 

TEXT, v.¢. To write, as a text—Beaum. and Fl. [Rare. 

TEXT'-BOOR, n. 1. In universities and colleges, a classic 
author written with wide spaces between the lines, to give 
room for the observations or interpretation dictated by the 
master or regent. 2. A book containing the leading pri 
ciples or most important points of a science or branch of 
learning, arranged in order for the use of students. 

TEXT'-HAND, x. A large hand in writing. 

TEXT'-MAN, n. A man ready in the quotation of texts. 

TEXTILE (tekstil), a. [ L. teztüis.] oven, or capable of 
being woven; as, teztile fabrics. 

TEXTILE, n. That which is or may be woven. 

TEX-TORI-AL, a. [L. teztor.] Pertaining to weaving. 

TEXT'RINE, a. Pertaining to weaving.— Derham. 

TEXT"U.AL (tekst'yu-al) a. 1. Contained in tho text. 2. 
Serving for texta. 

TEXT'E-AL-IST, ) n. [Fr. textuaire.} 1. One who is well 

TEXTWU-A-RIST, versed in the Scriptures, and can 

TEXTWU-A-RY, š readily quote texts. 2. One who ad- 
heres to the text. 

TEXTW-AL-LY, adv. In the text or body of a work; in 
accordance with a text. 

TEXT -A-RY, a. 1. Textual; contained in the text— 
Brown. 2 Serving as a text; authoritative.—Glanville. 

TEXTWU-IST, n. One ready in the quotation of texts. 

TEXTURE (tekst'yur), n. (L.teztura.| 1. The act of weav- 
ing. 2. A web; that which is woven. 3. The disposition 
or connection of threads, filaments, or other slender bodies 
interwoven. 4. The disposition of the several parta of 
any body in connection with each other, or the manner in 
Thich e constituent parts are united.—5. In anatomy, ses 

ISSUE. 

THA€K, for thatch, is local, See THATCH. 

THA'LER, n. [L. thalerus.] The German spelling of doller. 

THA-LIY'A, n. [Gr.] In mythology, the muse who presided 
over pastoral and comic poetry, and who was regarded as 
the patroness of agriculture. 

THAL'T-DAN, x. (Gr. 3aMa.] A segregate naked acepha- 
lous molluscan of the group of which thalia is the type. 
They have a small crest or vertical fin near the posterior 
extremity of the back. ; 

THAL'LITE, n. [Gr. arios] A variety of epidote, 

THAM™MUZ, m 1. The tenth month of the Jewish civil 
year, containing 29 days, and answering to a part of June 
and a part of July. 2. The name of a deity among the 
Pheenicians. 

THAN, adv. (Sax. thanne; Goth. than; D. dan. This word 
signities, also, then, both in English and Dutch.) This word 
is placed after some comparative adjective or adverb, to 
express comparison between what precedes and what fol- 
lows; as, wisdom is better than strength. 

THANE, n. (Sax. thegn, thagn.] The thanes, in England. 
were formerly persons of some dignity, who possessed a 
certain amount of landed property. 

THANE-LANDS, n. pl. Lands granted to thanes. 

THANE'DOM, n. The property or jurisdiction of a thane. 

THANE'SHIP, n. The state or dignity of a thane, or his 
seignory. 

THA Kv. t. (Sax. thancian; G., D. danken.) 1. To ex- 
press gratitude for a favor; to make acknowledgments 
to one for kindness bestowed. 2. It is used ironically. 

THANK, n. } generally in the plural. [Sax. thanc ; Gaelic 

THANKS, n. pl. $ tainc] Expression of gratitude ; an a> 
knowledgment made to express a sense of favor or kind 
ness received. 

THANK’-OF-FER-ING, n. [thank and offering.) An offering 
made in acknowle ent of mercy.— Watts. 

TRAMA ss ESS (-wur'the-nes) n. The state of 
being thank-worthy. 

THANK'-WOÓR-TH Y (wurthy), a, (thank and worthy}. Do 
serving thanks; meritorious.—1 Pet, ii 

THANKED (thankt), pp. Having received expressions of 

NETU L Sax. thancfull; Gaelic taincal.] Grate 

ANK'FUL, a. x. thancfull ; i 
ful; il bald D uh a sense of kindness received, and 
ready to acknowledge it. 
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THANK FUL-LY, ade. With a grateful sense of favor or SHE yo pene or definitive adjective. (Sax. the; D. de.) 
ç s. 


kinducss reecived.— Dryden. 

THANK'FUEL-NESS, s, 1. Expression of gratitude ; ac 
knowledgment of a favor. 2. Gratitude; u livaly scnse 
of good received. 

THANR'ING, ppr. Expressing gratitude for good received. 

THANR'LESS, e 1. Unthankfui; ungrateful; not acknowl- 
edsing rors 2. Not obtaining thanks, or not likely to 

thanks. 
ANK’LES2-LY, adv. With ingratitude ; unthankfully. 

THANK LES3-NESS, n. Ingratitude; failuro to acknowl- 
edge a kindness.—Donne. 

I THANKS-GIVE’ (thanks-giv), v. t. [thanks and give.) To 
celebrate or distinguish by solemn rites.—Alede, 

THANKS-GIV’ER, n. One who gives thanks or acknowl- 
edges a kindness.—Barrow. 

tHe Spee Ne. ppr. Rendering thanks for good re- 
ceive 

THANKS-GIVING, n. 1. The act of rendering thanks or 
expressing gratitude for favors or mercies. 2. A public 
celebration of Divine goodness; also, a day set a for 
religious services in acknowledgment of the Divine good- 
ness. 

THARM, n. (Sax. thearm; G., D. darm.) Intestines twisted 
into a cor& [Local] 

THAT, an adjective, pronoun, or substitute. (Sax. that, that ; 
Goth. tkata ; D. dat; G. das; Dan. det; Sw.de.) 1. That 
is a word uscd as a definitive adjective, pointing to a cer- 
tain person or thing before mentioned, or supposed to be 
understood; as, take ¿hat book which you see. 2. That is 
used definitively, to designate a specific thing or person 
emphatically; as, from that hour.—John, xix., 97. 3. That 
is used as the representative of a noun, either a person or 
a thing. In this use, it is often a pronoun and a relative, 
equivalent to who or which. 4. That is also the representa- 
tive of a sentence, or part of a sentence, and often of a 
serics of sentences.—Lev., X., 20.—Gen., xviii, 25. 5. That 
sometimes is the substitute for an adjective; as, you al- 
lege that the man is innocent; that he is not. 6. That, in 
the following use, has been called a conjuaction; as, "I 
heard that the Greeks had defeated the Turks.” But it 
more properly refers to the latter clause as a sort of de- 
monstrative, as in No. 4. 7. That was formerly used for 
that which, like what—John, iii, 11; xiii, 27. 8. That is 
used in opposition to this, or by way of distinction.—James, 
iv., 15. 9. When this and that refer to foregoing words, 
this, like the Latin hic and French ceci, refers to the latter, 
and that tothe former. 10. That sometimes introduces 
an explanation of something going before; as, I speak of 
the Redeemer and Savior of men, that is, Jesus Christ. 11. 
That is often used elliptically, the preposition for being 
understood ; as, he went to school that [for that purpose] 
he might learn.—7n that, a phrase denoting consequence, 
pause or tesson, that referring to the following sentence. 
—Heb. v., 7. 

(HATCH, n. (Sax. thac.] Straw or other substance used 
to cover the roofs of buildings, or stacks of bay or grain, 
for securing them from rain, &c. 

THATCH, v. t. To cover with straw, reeds, or some simi- 
lar substance. 

TES road (thacht), pp. or a. Covered with straw or 

atc 

THATCH'ER, n. One whose occupation is to thatch houses. 

THATCH'NG, ppr. Covering with straw or thatch. 

THATCH'ING, n. The act or art of covering buildings with 
thatch, so as to keep out water; the materials used for 
this purpose. 

THAU'MA-TROPE, n. (Gr. Savya and rporos.] An optical 
toy or inetrument for showing the duration of an impres- 
sion of light upon the eye after the luminous object is with- 
drawn. Thus the rapid revolution of a card having a 
canol rengorentes en one side and a charioteer on the 
Other, causes the two res to a together, the char- 
"TURA pe DE echar —Olmated. d iii 

THAU-MA-TURIE-AL, fo Exciting wonder.— Burton. 

THAU'MA-TUR-GIST, n. One who deals in wonders or be- 
lieves in them. 

THAU-MA-TUR'GUS, n. (Gr. Sauna and zoyov.] A miracle- 
worker. A title given by the Roman Catholics to some 
of their sainta.— Buchanan. 

THAUMA-TUR-GY, n. (Gr. Savua and epyov.] The act of 
performing something wondcrful.— Warton. 

THAW, v. i. (Bax. thaman; G. thawen.] 1. To melt, dissolve, 
or become fluid, as ice or snow. 2. To become so warm 
as to melt ice and snow. 

THAW, v. t. To mclt; to dissolve, as ice, snow, hail, or 
frozen earth. 

THAW, n. The melting of ice or snow; the resolution of 
ice into the state of a fluid. 

THAWED (thawd), pp. Melted, as ice or snow. 

THAW'ING, ppr. Dissolving; resolving into a fluid ; lique- 
fying, as any thing frozen. 


jective is used as a definitive, that is, before 
nouns which are specific or understood; or it is used to 
limit their signification to a specific thing or things, or to 
describe them ; as, the laws of the Twelve Tables.—2. The 
is also uscd rhetorically before a noun in the singular num- 
ber, to denote a species by way of distinction; a single 
thing representing the whole; as, the fig-tree putteth forth 
her green figs. —3. In poetry, the sometimes loses the final 
vowel before another vowel.—4. The is used before adjec- 
tives in the comparative and superlative degree. 

THE-AN'THRO-PISM, n. (Gr. 9co; and ay0ponos.] A state 
of being God and man.— Coleridge. 

TH£Z'XAR-CHY, n. (Gr. 3coc and apxn.] Government by 
God; more commonly called theocracy. 

THE’A-TINS, n. pl. An order of Italian monks established 
in 1524, spe showed to oppose the Reformation and to raise 
the tone of piety among Roman Catholics. They were 
named from Theate or Chieti, a city of Naples, the arch- 
bishop of which was a principal founder of the order.- 


w. . 

t THE’A-TRAL, a. Belonging to a theatre. 

THE£'A-TER, ) n. (Fr. theatre; L. theatrum ; Gr. Scarpar] 

THE'A-TRE, $ 1. Among the ancients, an edifice in wh 
spectacles or shows were exhibited for the amusement 
of spectators.—2. In modern times, a house for the exhibi- 
tion of dramatic performances, as tragedies, comedies, and 
farces; a play-house.—3. Among the Italians, an assem- 
blage of buildings, which, by a happy disposition and ele- 
vation, represents an agreeable scene to the eye. 4. A 
place rising by steps or gradations like the seats of a the- 
ater. 5. A place of action or exhibition. 6. A building 
for the exhibition of scholastic exercises, as at Oxford, or 
for other exhibitions.—7. In medical institutions, a room 
with circular seats and a table in the center turning on a 
pivot, for anatomical demonstrations.— Cyc. 

THE-AT RIC, Ya. Pertaining to a theatre or to scenic 

THE-ATRI€-AL, $ representations; resembling the man- 
ner of dramatic performers. 

THE-AT'RIC€-ALS, n. pl. Dramatic performances. 

THE-AT'RIC€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of actors on the 
stage ; in a manner suiting the stage. 

THEAVE, n. An ewe ofthe first year. [Local.) 

THE'BAN-YEAR, n. In ancient chronology, the Egyptian 
year of 365 days and 6 hours.— Bryant. 

TH£'€A, "Í KE (Gr Sen abeet or - i m 
HE'CA-P n. [Gr. Jnn and ġopew.) In botany, the 
pedicel or supe of an perd wien a has ona cine also, 

nophore, basigynium, an gynium.— Lindley. 

THE CO-DONTS, n. pz. (Gr. nen and odovs.] A tribe of 
extinct saurians, having the teeth implanted in sockets.— 

wen. 

THEE, pron. obj. case of thou. f 

t THEE, v. £ (Goth. thihan ; Sax. thean.) To thrive; to 
prosper.— Chaucer. 

THEFT, n. (Sax. thyfthe.] 1. The act of stealing. —In law, 
the private, unlawtul, felonious taking of another person's 

s or movables, with an intent to steal them. 2 The 
ing stolen.—Ez., xxii 

THEFT-BOTE, n. [theft, and Sax. bote.) In law, the receiv 
ing of a man’s goods again from a thief, or of compensa- 
tion for them in order to screen the thief from prosecu- 


tion. 

THET-FORM, a. Having the form of tea. 

THÉ£'IN, n. A principle obtained from tea. It is identical 
with caffein, which see. 

sole e (fhüre), a. pronom. [Sax. hiora; Ice. theirra.] 1 

Acir has the sense of a pronominal adjective, denoting of 

them, or the possession of two or more.—2. Theirs is uscd 
as a substitute for the adjective and the noun to which it 
refers, and in this case it may be the nominative to a verb. 

THE18N, n. (from Gr. Seos.) The belief or acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of a God, as opposed to atheism. 

THE IST, n. One who believes in tbe existence of a God. 

THE-IST'Ie, ta. Pertaining to theism, or to a theist; 

THE-ISTI€-AL, $ according to the doctrine of theists. 

THEM, pron. ; the objective case of they, and of both gen- 


ders. 

THEME, n. [L. thema; Gr. Sepa.) 1. A subject or topic on 
which a person writes or spe 2. A short dissertation 
conibósel | by a s:zdent.—J3. In grammar, a radical verb, oF 
the verb in its primary absolute state, not modified by in 
flections.—4. In music, a series of notes selected as the 
text or subject of a new composition. 

TA n. [Gr.] In the mythology of the Greeks, the god- 

ess of law. 

THEM-SELVES, a compound of them and selves, and added 
to they by way of emphasis or pointed distinction. 

THEN, ade. (Goth, Sax. thanne; G. dann; D. dan.) 1 At 
that time, referring to a time specified, either past or fu- 
ture. 2. afterward ; soon afterward, or immediately. 

In that case; in consequence.—Gal, iii 4. Therefore ; 
for this reason. 5. At another time. 6. That time. Mil 


* See Synopsis. 1, Ë, Y, &c., long I, É, Y, &c., short.—F AR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;— MARINE, BIRD -—NOVE, BOOK. 
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ton.—Then ia often used elliptically for the then existing ; 
aa, the then administration.— Burke. 

THENCE (fhens), adv. (Sax. thanan, thanon ; G. dannen.) 
1. From that place. 2. From that time. 3. For that reason. 

FHENCEFOR (thens‘férth), adv. (thence and forth.) 
From that time. 

FHENCE-FOR WARD, adv. [ence and forward.) From 
that time onward.— Kettlewell. 

| FHENCEFROM, adv. From that place. 

THE-O-BRÓ'MA, x. (Gr. Seos and fjpoua.] 1. The name of 
& genus of plants producing the cacao or chocolate nut. 
2. A superior preparation of the cacao or cocoa.— Loudon. 

THEO CHRISTIO, a, (Gr. 9eoç and xpioros.) Anointing 

y ; 

THE-OORA-CY, n. [Fr. theocracie; It. teocrazia ; Sp. teocra- 
cia; Gr. Seog and xparos.] Government of a state by the 
immediate direction of God, or the state thus governed. 

THE’O-€RA-SY, n. (Gr. Seos and «pao, mixture.) In an- 
cient philosophy, an intimate union of the soul with God in 
contemplation. 

THE-O-C€RATIE, 

THE-O-CRATIE-AL, § ministered by the immediate di- 
rection of God. 

THE-ODT-CY, n. (Gr. Seos and d:xn.] A vindication of the 
justice of God in regard to the natural and moral evil that 
exists under his government.—Leibnitz. 

THE-OD’O-LITE, n. A surveyors compass furnished with 
a small telescope for the more accurate measurement of 
angles.— Olmsted. 

THE-OG'O-NIST, n. A writer on theogony. 

THE-OG’O-NY, n. [Fr. theogonie ; Gr. Seo oia) 
ogy, the generation of the gods, or that branc of heathen 
theology which taught the genealogy of their deities. 

THE-OL'O-GAS-TER, n. A kind of quack in divinity. 

THE-O-LO‘GI-AN, n. A divine; a person well versed in the- 
ology, or a professor of divinity.— Milton. 

THE-O-LO616€, A Por, to divinity, or the sci- 


In mythol- 


THE-O-LOG1T€-AL, ence of God and of divine things. 

THE-O.LOG'I€-AL-LY, adv. According to the principles of 
theology. 

THE-OL'O-6IST, n. A divine; one studious in the science 
of divinity, or one well versed in that science. 

THE-OL'O-ÓIZE, v.t. 1. To render theological 2. v. i. 
To frame a system of theology. [Rare] 

THE-OL/'O-GIZED, pp. Rendered theological. 

THE-OL'O-GIZ-ER, n. A divine, or a professor of theology. 
— Boyle. ¿et 

THE-OL'O-GIZING, ppr. Rendering theological. 

TH£'O-LOGUE (log), for theologian.—Dryden. [Rare.) 

THE-OL'O-GY, n. (Fr. theologie; It, Sp. teologia ; Gr. 9«o- 
Aoyta.] Divinity; the science of God and divine things, 
or the ecience which teaches the existence, character, and 
attributes of God, his laws and government, the doctrines 
we are to believe, and the duties we are to practice. 

[HE-OM'A-CHIST (kist), n. (Gr. Seos and paxn.) One 
who lights against the gods.— Bailey. ° 

PHE-ON'A-€HY, n. 1. A fighting against the gods. 2. Op- 

chon to the Divine will, 

£'O-MAN-CY, n. (Gr. 9co; and payreca.) A kind of divi- 
nation dravrn from the responses of oracles among hea- 
then nations.— Branda. 

THE-O-PA-THETIE€, a. Pertaining to theopathy.— Hartley. 

THE-OPA-THY, n. [Gr. Seos and aos.) Sympathy with 
the divine nature; like feelings to those of God.— Hartley. 

THE-OPH'A-NY, n. (Gr. 9co; and $awvogat to appear.) A 
manifestation of God to man by ac appearance. 

THE-O-PHI-LAN'THRO-PIST, n. (Gr. Seos and $ av@0e- 
xos.) A title assumed by some persons in France during 
the revolution. Their object was to establish Reason in 
the place of Christianity.— Brande. 

THE-OP-NEUSTIE, a. (Gr. Sco; and wrveverixos.) Given by 
the inspiration of the Spirit of God. 

TH£'OP-NEUST-Y, n. Divine inspiration; the mysterious 
power which the Divine Spirit exercises in making men 
to know and communicate the truth.—Gaussen. 

THE-OR'BO, n. [It tiorba; Fr.tuorbe or teorbe.) A musical 
instrument made like a large lute, but having two heads ; 
an archlute. It is not now used—P. Cyc. 

THE’O-REN, n. (Fr. theoreme ; Sp., It. teorema ; Gr. Sewpnya.) 
1. In mathematics, a proposition to be proved by a chain 
of reasoning. A theorem is something to be proved; a 
problem is something to be done.  Day.—2. In algebra or 
analysis, it is sometimes used to denote a rule, particularly 
when that rule is expressed by symbols. 

THE-O-RE-MATIE€, a. Pertaining to a theorem ; com- 

THE-O-RE-MATI€-AL, $ prised in a theorem; consisting 

THE-O-REM'6, of theorems. 

THE-O-RETI€, a (Gr. Sewpnrixos. See THEORY.) 

THE-O-RETI€-AL, § Pertaining to theory ; depending on 
theory or speculation ; speculative ; terminating in theory 
or speculation ; not practical. 

THE-O-RETI€-AL-LY, adv. In or by theory; in specula. 
tion; speculatively ; not practically. 
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Ya. Pertaining to a theocracy; ad- l 


THE 


TH£'O.RIC€, n. Speculation.— Shak. 
THE-ORTE, a. 1. Pertaining to the zkeorica. “%. Theoret 


ic; lobs.] 

THE-OR'I-€A, 9. pl. (Gr. Sewpixos.] A term applied to the 
public moneys expended at Athens on festivals, sacrifi- 
ces, and public entertainments, particularly theatrical per- 
formances, and in largesses among the people.— Smith's 


THE-ORTC€-AL-LY, adv. Speculatively. (Not used.) 

TH£'O-RIST, n. One who forms theories; one given to 
theory and speculation.— Addison. 

TEMO RIZE v.i. To form a theory or theories; to spec- 


ate. 

TH£'O-RIZ-ER, n. A theorist. 

THE’O-RIZ-ING, ppr. Forming a theory. 

THE’O-RY, n. (Fr. theorie ; It. teoría; L, theoria ; Gr. 9cepia , 
1. Speculation; a doctrine or scheme of things, which 
terminates in speculation or contemplation, without a view 
to practice. 2. An exposition of the general principles of 
any science. 3. The science distinguished from the art. 
4. The philosophical explanation of phenomena, either 
physical or moral. — TAeory is distinguished from hypothe- 
sis thus; a theory is founded on inferences drawn from 
principles which have been established on independent 
evidence; a hypothesis is a proposition assumed to ac- 
count for certain phenoinena, and has no other evidence 
of its truth, than that it affords a satisfactory explanation 

K Id e ens — COR, 

- € 

THE-O-SOPH'IC- AL, 1 Pertaining to theosophy. 

THE-OS'O-PHISM, n. (Gr. Seog and cogicpa-] Theosophy, 
or a process of it.—Afurdock. 

THE-OS'O-PHIST, x. One addicted to theosophy. 

THE-OS'O-PHIZE, v. £ To practice theosophy. 

THE-OS'O-P HY, n. (Gr. 3co; and cod«a.] Supposed inter- 
course with God and superior spirits, and consequent at- 
tainment of superhuman knowledge by physical process- 
es.— Murdock. 

THER-A-PEUTIE, a. (Gr. Sepaxtvrixos.) Curative ; that 
persi to the healíng art.— Watts. 

THER-A-PEQU'TICS, n. 1. That part of medicine which re- 
epects the discovery and application of remedies for dis- 
eases. 2. A religious sect described by Philo. They were 
devotees to religion. 

THERE (£háre), adv. (Sax. ther ; Goth. thar; D. daar; Sw. 
dar; Dan. der.) 1. In that place. 2. It is sometimes oe 
pore to here; there denoting the place most distant. 

ere and there, in one place and another. 4. It is some- 
times used by way of exclamation, calling the attention to 
something distant.—5. There is used to begin sentences, or 
before a verb; sometimes pertinently, and sometimes with. 
out signification ; but its use is so firmly established that i$ 
can not be dispensed with.—6. In composition, there bas 
the sense of a pronoun, as in Saxon; as, thereby, which 
signifies by chat. 

FHERE-A-BOUT, (adv. [there and about.) 1. Near that 

FHERE-A-BOUTS’, $ place.—Shak. 2. Nearly; near that 
number, degree, or quantity. 3. Concerning that i [rere 

THERE-AFT'ER, adv. (there and after.) 1. According to 
that; accordingly. 2. After that. 

THERE-AT, adv. [tere and at.) 1. At that place. 2. At 
that; at that thing or event; on that account. 

FHERE-BY’, adv. [there and by.) By that; by that means; 
in consequence of that. 

*HERE-FOR' adv. (there and for.) For that or this, or it. 

* FHEREFORE (fher'fore), adv. [there and for.) 1. For 
that ; for that or this reason, referring to something previ- 
ously stated. 2. Consequently. 3. In return or recom. 

nse for this or that. 

THERE-FROM' adv. [there and from. 

TH REM adv. [there and in.] In 
or thi 


From this or that. 
at or this place, time, 


FHERE-UN-TU, § this. 

FHERE-UNDER, adv. Under that or this. 

FHERE-UP-ON, adv. [there and upon.) 1. Upon that or this 
2. In consequence of that. 3. Immediately. 

t FHERE-WHILE’, adv. At the same time. 

FHERE-WITH,, adv. [there and with.) With that or this. 

t FHERE-WIFH-AL’, ado. [there and withal.) 1. Over and 
above. 2. At the ae orks 3. s. bep DURS. 

The foregoing compoun ere scit. preposi 8 

[4e most deemed inelegant and obsolete. 

t THERF-BREAD (therf-bred), n. [Sax. cher/, .] Un 
leavened bread.— Wicliffe. 

THERI-AC, m. [L. theriaca; Gr. 9pptax.] Anciently, a 

THE-RI'A-CA, $ remedy against poison; particularly ap. 
plied to a compound consisting of numerous drugs, prepar- 

ed, pulverized, and formed with honey into an electuary. 
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TICGRI-A€. Yea Pertaining to theriac ; mcdicinul.— Ba- 

TBE-RRl'AC€-AL, $ con. 

THER'MAL. a. [L.therme.] Warm; a term applied chiefly 
to warm springs; as, thermal waters. 

THER'MI-DOR, n. (Gr. Seppos, warn] The name of thc 
lìith month of the French republican ycar, commencing 
July 19, and cuding August 17. N 

THER'MO-E-LE€C-TRIC'I-TY, n. (Gr. Srguos, and clectrici- 

TER. Electricity developed by beat.—Lyell. 

ER'MO EN, n. (Gr. Srpyn, heat, and yeros, ytvopat, to 
generate.) The clementary matter of heat; caloric.— 


THER'NO-LAMP, n. (Gr. Scpyos, and lamp.) Aniustrument 
for furnishing ight by means of inflammable gas. 

THER-MON'E-TER, n. [Gr. Scpyos and perpoy.} An instru- 
ment for measuring heat. Scc, also, DIFFERENTIAL THER- 
MOMETER. 

THER-NO-MET'RI€-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to a thermome- 
ter. 2, Made by a therinomcter. 

THER-NO-NETRIC-AL-LY, ado. By means of a thermom- 


eter. 
THER’NO-S€OPE, n. (Gr. S¿pun and exorco.] An instru- 
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THICK, a. (Sax. thic, thicca; G. dick, dicht ; D. dik, digt.] 
1. Charactcrizcd by density or closencss; not thin. 2. In 
spissated. 3. Turbid; muddy; fcculent; notclcar. 4. Not- 
ing the diamcter of a body. 5. Having more depth or ex- 
tcut from onc surfacc to its opposite than usual 6. Close; 
crowded with trces or other objects. 7. Frequent; fol 
lowing cach other in quick succession. 8. Sct with things 
close to cach other; not casily pervious. 9. Not having 
due distinction of syllables or good articulation. 10. Some- 
what dcaf. 11. Intimate.-—Hallitell ; (various dialects.]— 
Syn. Densc; close; compact; solid; gross; coarse. 

THic€K, n. 1. The thickest part, or the time when any thing 
is thickcst. 2. A thicket; [os] Thick and thin, whatever 
is in the way. 

THI€K, adv. 1. Frequently; fast. 2. Closely. 3. Toa great 
depth, or to a thicker dcpth than usual.— Thick and three 

old, in quick succession, or in great nnmbers; [obs.] 

t THICK, v. i To become thick or dense.—Spenser. 

TIOE eae (-hed'ed), a. Having a thick skull; dull 
stup 

THI€K-SET, a. [thick and set.) 1. Close-planted. 2. Hav 
ing a short, thick bod 


ment contrived by Count Rumford for measuring minute | THICK'-SKULL, n. (thick and skwiL]:. Dullness; or a dull 


differences of temperature. As modified by Prof. Leslie, | 


person; a blockhead.— Entick. 


it was aftcrward called the differential thermometer.—Olm- | THIEK'-SKULLED (-skuld), a Dull; heavy; stupid; slow 


sted. 

THER-MO-SCOPTE, a. Pertaining to thc termostope. 

THER'NMO-STAT, n. (Gr. Scpyos and fernut.) A self-acting 
physical apparatus for regulating temperature, by the un- 
equal cxpansion of different metals by heat.— Ure. 

THER-MO-STAT'I€, a. Pertaining to thc thermostat.— Ure. 

THER-MO-TEN'SION, n. (Gr. Sepyos, iot, and L. tensio, a 
stretching.) Literally, a stretching by heat. This word is 
applied by Professor Johnson to a process of increasing 
the direct cohesion of wrought iron. It consists in heat- 
ing thc metal to a determinate temperature, generally from 
$00 to 600 degrees of Fahrenheit, and in that state giving 
to it, by appropriate machinery, a mechanical strain or 
tension in the direction in which the strength is afterward 
to be exerted. The degree of tensile force applied is de- 
termined bcforehand by trials on the same quality of metal 
at ordin atmospheric temperature, to ascertain what 
force would, in that case, have been sufficient to break the 
piece which is to be submitted to thermotension. If this 
process should succeed, it may be of great use in giving 
strength to chain cables. 

THESE, pron. ; plu. of this, and used as an adjective or sub- 
stitute. These is opposed to those, as this is to that, and 
when two persons or things, or collection of things, are 
named, these refers to thc things or persons which are 
nearest in place or order, or which are last mentioned. 

THE’SIS, n. (L. thesis; Gr. Stow.] 1. A position or propo- 
sition which a person advances and otfers to maintain, or 
which is actually maintained by argument; a theme; a 
subject ; particularly, a subject or proposition for a school 
or university excrcise, or the exercise itself.—2. In logic, 
every proposition may be divided into thesis and hypothesis. 
Thesis contains the thing affirmed or denied, and hypothesis 
the conditions of the affirmation or negation.—3. In music, 
the unaccented or es part of the measure, which 
the Greeks YO ipe by the downward beat. 

THES'MO-THETE, n. (Gr. Seopo8erns.] Alawgivcr; a legis- 
lator; one of the six inferior archons at Athens. 

THES'PLAN, a. [from Thespis.) A term applied to tragic 


acting. 

THETA, n. (Gr. §.] The unlucky letter of the Greek alpha- 
bet, so called from being used by the judgca in passing con- 
demnation on a prisoner, it being the first letter of the 
Greek Savaros, death. 

THEDAS a. (Gr. Serexos.] Laid down.— More. 

THE-UR'dl€-AL, a, Pertaining to theurgy. 

TH£'UR-.GIST, n. One who pretends to or is addictcd to 
theurgy .— Hall ywell. 

THEURGY, x. (Gr. Scovpyia.] Among the Egyptian Plato- 
nists, an imaginary science and art; thc ability, by means 
of certain acts, habits, words, and symbols, of moving the 
gods to npari to us sccrets which surpass the powcrs of 
reason, to lay opcn to us the future, and to rerdcr them- 
selves visible.— Murdock. 

I THEW (thd), n. [Sax. theaw; Gr. cos.) 1. Manner; cus- 
tom; habit; form of behavior.—Spenser. 2. Muscle or 
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t THEW ED (thüde), a. Accustomed; educated.—Spenser. 

SHEY (tbà), pron. plu. ; objective case, them. (Sax. thage; 
Goth. thai, thaim.] 1. The mcn, thc women, thc animals, 
the things. It is nevcr uscd adjcctively, but always as a 
pronoun referring to persans, Or as a substitute refcrrin 
to things. 2. It is used indefinitely, as our anccators use 
man, and as the French use on. They say (on dit}, that is, 
it is said by personi indefinitely. 

CHYBLE (thYbl 
worth. 


[Not in use, or local.] 


to learn. 

THICK'-SKIN, n. (thick and skin.) A coarse, gross person 
TICK SPRUNG. a [thick and 

THI€K’- , @ [thick an ung.] Sprung up cluse 
orbc o al waaka Pu 

THICK'EN (thik'n), v. t. (Sax. thiccian.] 1. To make thick 
or dense. 2. To make close; to fill up interstices. 3. To 
make concrete; to inspissate. 4. To strengthen; to con- 
finn; [obs.] 5. To make frequent, or more frequent. 6. 
To make close, or more close; to make more numerous. 

THICK'EN (thik'n), v. i. 1. To become thick, or more thick 
to become dcnse. 2. To become dark or obscure. 3. Tc 
concrete ; to be consolidated. 4. To be inspissated. 5. To 
become close, or more close or nuinerous. 6. To become 
quick and animated. 7. To bccome more numerous; to 
press ; to be crowded. 

THICK'EN ED, pp. or a. Made dense, or more dense ; made 
more close or compact; made more frequent; inspissated. 

THI€K’EN-ING, ppr. Making dense or more dense, more 
close or more frequent; inspissating. 

THI€K’EN-ING, n. Something put into a liquid or mass to 
make it more thick. 

THICK'ET, n. A wood or collection of trees or shrubs 
closely set. 

THICK'ISH, a Somewhat thick. 

THI€KLY, adv. 1. Deeply: to a great depth; 2 Closely; 
compactly. 3. In quick succession. 

THI€K’NESS, n. 1. The state of being thick; denseness, 
density. 2 The state of being concrete or inspissated ; 
consistencc; spissitude. 3. The extent of a body from 
side to side, or from surface to surface. 4. Closeness of 
the parts; the state of being crowded or near. 5. The 
state of being close, dense, or impervious. 6. Dullness of 
the sense of hearing; want of quickness or acuteness. 

THIEF (theef), n.; plu. THIEVES ie [Sax. theof ; Sw. 
tiuf ; D. dig.) 1. A person guilty of theft; one who se- 
cretly, unlawfully, and feloniously takes the goods or per- 
sonal property of another. 2. One who takes the prope 
of another wrongfully, either secretly or by violence.— Job, 
xxx. 3. One who seduces by false doctrine.—John, x. 4. 
One who makes it his business to cheat and defraud.- 
Matt, xxi. 5. An excrescence in the snuff of a candle. 

THI£F-€ATCH-ER, n. One who catches thieves. 

THI£F-LEAD-ER, n. [thief and lead.) One who takes or 
leads away a thicf. [Not much used.) 

THIEF-TAK-ER, n. One whose business is to find and take 
thieves, and bring them to justice. 

THI£VE (theeve), v. £ To stcal; to practice theft. 

THI£V'ER-Y, n. 1. The practice of stealing; theft. —South. 
2. That which is atolen.— Shak. 

THIEV1SH, a. 1. Given to stealing; addicted to the prac- 
tice of theft. 2. Secret; sly; acting by stealth. 3. Partak: 
act the nature of theft. 

THIF V‘ISH-LY, adv. In a thievish manner; by theft. 

THIEVISH-NESS8, n. 1. The disposition to steal. 2 The 

ractice or habit of stealing. 
GH (thf, n. (Sax. thegh, theo, or theoh; D. dye) That 
art of men, quadrupeds, and birds which is bctween tho 
eg and the trunk. 
GH'-BONE, n. The bone of the thigh. 

t THILK, (Sax. thilc.] The same.—Spenser. 

THILL, n. [Sax. thi or thi] The shaft of a cart, gig, ot 
other carriage. 

THILL'ER, n. The horse which goes between the 

THILL’-HORSE, $  thills or shafts, and supports them.— 
In a team, the last horse. 


n. Á Slice; a skimmer; a epatula.—4ins- | THIM'BLE (thim'bl), n. 1. A kind of cap or cover for the 


finger, usually made of metal, used by tailors and seam- 


* See Synopsis. 1, £,1, &c., long.—K, È. Y, &c., short. FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—NOVE, BQOK. 
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stressca for driving the needle through cloth—2. In sea 
lang ange, an iron ring with a hollow or groove round its 
whol circumference, to reccive the rope which is epliced 
about it; used to keep the eye of the rope from being 
chafed.— Totten. 

THIM'BLE-RIG, ». A sleight of hand trick played with 
three small cups, shaped like thimbles, and a small ball. 

THIME,n. See Toye. 

THIN, a. (Sax. thinn, thynn ; G. dunn; D. dun ; Sw. tunn.) 
1. Having little thickness or extent from one surface to 
the opposite. 2. Rare; not dense ; (applied to fluids or to 
soft miztures.] 3. Not close; not crowded; not filling the 
space ; not having the individuals that compose the thing 
in a close or compact state. 4. Not full or well grown. 5. 
Slim; small; slender; lean; meager. 6. Exile; small; fine; 
not full 7. Not thick or close; of a loose texture; not im- 
pervious to the sight. 8. Not crowded or well-stocked ; not 
abounding. 9. Slight; not sufficient for a covering. 

THIN, ade. Not thickly or closely ; in a scattered state. 

THIN, v. t. (Sax. thinnian.] 1. To make thin; to make rare 
or less thick; to attenuate. 2. To make less close, crowd- 
ed,or numerous, 3. To attenuate; torarefy ; to make less 


nee. 

THIN'-OUT, v. & In geology, strata are said to thin out when 
they gradually diminish in thickness until they disappear. 
— Brande, 

THIN-SKINNED, a. Having a thin skin; hence, unduly 
sensitive. 

FHINE, pronominal adj. (Goth. theins, theína ; Sox. thin ; G. 
dein; Fr. tien.) Thy; belonging to thee; relating to thee; 
being the property of thee. e principal use of thine, 
now, is when a verb is interposed between this word and 
the noun to which it refers; as, I will not take any thing 

THING, "ir hing ; G. di D. di Sw. tš D 

, R. ax. t. ; G. aang; D. ding ; Sw. ting ; Dan. 
ting.) 1. An event or action; that which happens or falls 
out, or that which is done, told, or proposed 2. Any sub- 
stance; that which is created; any particular article or 
commodity. 3. An animal.—Gen., viii, 1. 4. A portion or 
part; something. 5. In contempt; as, I have a thing in 
prose.— Swift. 6. Used of persons in contempt or dispar- 
agement; as, an abject thing. 7. Used in a sense of honor; 
as, thou noble thing. Shak.—8. Things, pl. Clothes.— Wal- 
ter Scott ; (colloquial. ' 

THINK, t. i; pret. and pp. thought (thawt). (Sax. chincan, 
thencan ; Goth. thagkyan ; Sw. a and tenka; Dan. tyk- 
ker and tenker; D. denker.) 1. To have the mind occu- 

jed on some subject; to have ideas, or to revolve ideas 
h the mind. 2. To judge; to conclude; to hold as a set- 
tled opinion. 3. To intend; to design. 4. To consider 
probable or likely; to fancy. 5. To dwell upon in con- 
templation. 6. To recollect or call to mind. 7. To con- 
sider; to deliberate. 8. To presume. 9. To believe; to 
esteem.— To think on or upon. 1. To muse on; to medi- 
tate on. 2. To light on by meditation. 3. To remember 
with favor.—To think of, to have ideas come into the 
mind.—To think well of, to hold in esteem; to esteem.— 
Syn. To cogitate; reflect; ponder; contemplate; medi- 
tate; muse; imagine; suppose; believe. 

THINK, v.t. 1. To conceive; to imagine. 2 To believe; 
to consider; to esteem. 3. To seem or appear, as in the 
phrases me thinketh or methinks, and methought.—To think 
much, to grudge.—To think much of, to hold in high es- 
teem.— To think scorn, to disdain.— iii. 

THINKER, n. One who thinks; but chiefly, one who thinks 
in a particular manner.—Swift. 

THINKING, ppr. 1. Having ideas; supposing; judging; 
imagining; intending; meditating. 2. a. Having the fac- 
ulty of thought; cogitative; capable of a regular train of 
id 


eas. 
THINR'ING, n. Imagination; cogitation; judgment. 
THINKING-LY, adv. By thought 
THIN'LY, adv. (from tkir.) In a loose, scattered manner; 
not thickly. 
THINNED, pp. Made thin; made rare, or less thick. 
THIN'NESS, n. 1. The state of being thin; smallness of ex- 
tent from one side or surface to tbe opposite. 2. Tenuity; 
rareness. 3. A atate approaching to fluidity, or even flnid- 
ity; opposed to spissitude. 4. Exility. 5. Rareness; a scat- 
tered state ; Pauci. 
THINNING, ppr. Making thin, rare, or less thick; attenu- 
ating. 
THIR te a. (Sax. thridda; Goth. thridya; G. dritte ; 
D. derde.) e first after the second; the ordinal of three. 
THIRD, n. 1. The third part of any thing. 2 The sixtieth 
art of a second of time.—3. In music, an interval contain- 
ng three diatonic sounds and two degrees or intervals. 
CHIRD’-BOR-OUGH (thurd’-bur-ro), n. [third and borough.) 
An under constable.—Johknson. 
THIRD'ING8 (thurd-), n. pl. The third part of the corn or 
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THIRDLY (thurd-), adv. [n the third place.— Bacon. 

THIRDS (thurdz), n. p. The third part of the estate uf a 
deceased husband, which by law the widow is entitled to 
enjoy during her life. [New England. 

THIRL (thurl), v. t. (Sax. chirlian.] To bore; to perforate. 
It ia now written drill and thrill. See these words, 

THIRL‘AGE, n. In English customs, the right which the 
owner of a mill possesses, by contract or law, to compel 
the tenants of a certain district to bring all their grain to 
his mill for grinding. 

THIRST (thurst), n. (Sax. thurst, thyrst ; G. durst ; D. dorst; 
Sw. torst; Dan. türst.] 1. A painful sensation of the throat 
Or fauces, occasioned by the want of drink. °. A vehe 
ment desire of drink.—Ps. civ. 3. A want and eager de- 
sire after any thing. 4. Dryness; drought. 

THIRST (thurst), v. i. (Sax. thyrstan ; D. dorsten ; G. durs- 
ten ; Sw. torsta; Dan. türster.] 1. To experience a painful 
sensation of the throat or fauces for want of drink. 9. To 
have a vehement desire for any thing. 

THIRST (thurst), v. . To want to drink; as, to thirst blood. 
—Prior. (Not English.) 

THIRST'ER (thurst'er), n. One who thirsts. 

THIRST'.LY, adv. In a thirsty manner. 

THIRST'I-NESS (thurste-nes), n. [from thírsty.] The state 
of being thirsty; thirst. — Wotton. 

THIRSTÍNG, ppr. Feeling pain for want of drink. 

THIRSTY (thurat'e), a. 1, Feeling a painful sensation of the 
throat or fauces for want of drink. 2. Very ary ; having no 
moisture ; parched. 3, Having a vehement desire of any 


thing. 

THIRTEEN (thur'teen), a. (Sax. threottyne ; three and ten.) 
Ten and three. 

THIRTEENTH, a. The third after the tenth; the ordinal 
of thirteen. 

THIR'TEENTH, n. In music, an interval forming the oo- 
tave of the sixth, or sixth of the octave. — Busby. 

THIR'TI.ETH, a. [from thirty; Sax. thrüt(gotha.] The tenth 
three-fold; the ordinal of thirty. 

THIRTY (thurte), a. (Sax. thriaig; G. dreissig ; D. dertig.] 
Thrice ten, or twenty and ten. 

THIS, definitive adjective or substitute; pl. Turse. (Sax. 
this; Dan. pl. disse; Sw. dessa, desse; G. das, dessen ; D. 
deeze, dit.) 1. This is a definitive, or definitive adjective, 
denoting something that is present or near in place or 
time, or something just mentioned.—2. By this, is used 
elliptically for by this time.—3. This is used with words 
denoting time past; as, I have taken no snuff for this 
month.—4. This is opposed to that. 5. When this and 
that refer to different things before expressed, this refers 
to the thing last mentioned, and that to the thing first men- 
tioned. 6. It is sometimes opposed to other. 

THIS"TLE (this), n. (Sax. thistel ; G., D. distel; Sw. tistel.) 
The common name of numerous prickly plants of the class 
syRgenesia, and several genera, as the Canada thistle, the 
blessed thistle, the globe thistle, the cotton thistle, &c. 
Certain other prickly plants are also called thistles, as the 
teasel or fuller's thistle, &c. The thistle is the national 
emblem of Scotland. 

THISTLY (thisly), a. Overgrown with thistles. 

'THITH'ER, adr. lax. thider, thyder.) 1. To that place; op- 
posed to hither. 2. To that end or point.— Hither and thith- 
er, to this place and to that; one way and another. 

F'FEHIFEH'ER-TO, adv. To that end; so far. 

SHIFH'ER-WARD, adv. Toward that place. 

FHO’. 1. A contraction of though. [See TuouGu.) 2. Tho 
for Sax. thonne, then.—Spenser p [obs.] 

THOLE, x. (Sax. thol ; Ir., Gaelic dula.) 1. A pin inserted 
into the gunwale of a boat, to keep the oar in the row-lock 
Aun used in rowing. 92. The pin or handle of a scythe- 
snath. ° 

t THOLE, v. t. (Sax. tholian ; Goth. thulan; G., D. dulden.] 
To bear; to endure; to undergo.—Gower. 

THOLE, v. i. To wait. [Local.) 

CIEL [L. tholus.) The roof of a temple. [Not used, 
or 

THOL'O-BATE, n. (Gr. Sodos and Jaye, Baars.) The sub 
structure on which a dome or cupold rests; a term pro 

sed by Mr. Hosking.—Gloss. of Archit. š 

THO-MÆ'AN, 2 n. A name given in Europe to the ancient 

THO'MITE, church of Christians established on the 
Malabar coast of India, and thought to have been origin: 
ally founded by St. Thomas.— Brande. 

THO'MA-ISM, } n. The doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas 

THO'MISM, j with respect to predestination and grace 

THO'MIST, n. A follower of Thomas Aquinas, in opposition 
to the Scotists. : 

THOM’SON-ITE (tom'sun-), n. A mineral of the zeolite fam- 
ily, generally of a columnar radiated structure, and vitre 
ous luster. It consists of silica, alumina, lime, and water, 
with some soda. Comptonite is identical with it—Dana. 


grain growing on the ground at the tenant's death, due to ! THONG, n. (Sax. thwang.] A strap of leather, used for 
den. ` 


- 


the lord for a heriot, within the manor of Turfat, in Here- 
fordshire. 


fasteniug any th 


| THOR, ». In Pros eti mythology, the son of Odin an} 
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Preya, and the deity that presided over all mischievous 
spirts in the clements. This dcity was considered the 
god of thunder. From his name, Thor, we have Thurs- 
dey, and from his attribute as god of thunder, the Gcr- 
mans have thcir Donnerstag.— Brande. See TNURSDAY. 

THO-RAC1€E (tho-rasik), a. [L. thoraz.] Pertaining to the 
thorax or breast. 

THO-RACIES, n. pl. In íchthyology, an order of bony fishes, 
respiring by means of gills only, and having thc ventral fins 

aced beneath the pectoral tius. 

THORAL, a. (L.thorus.) Pertaining to a bed. 

THORAX, w. [L.) L In anatomy, that part of the human 
skeleton which consists of the bones of the chest ; also, the 
cavity of the chest.—2. In entomology, the second segment 
of insects; that part of the body betwecn the head and thc 
abdomen. 3. A breast-plate, cuirass, or corselet. 

FHORI-A, ìn. A white earthy substance obtained by 

THO-RINA, $ Berzelius, in 1829, from the mineral called 
thorite. It is an oxyd of thorium. 

THORITE, ». A massive and compact mineral, found in 
Norway. and resembling Gadolinite. It contains 58 per 
cent. of the rare earth thoria combined with silica— Dana. 

THORI-UM, 22. The metallic baso of thoria. It is of a 

THO-RI'NUN, § grayish color. 

THORN, n. (Sax. thorn; G. dorn; D. doorn; Dan. corne.] 
1. A tree or shrub armed with spines or sharp ligneous 
shoots, as the hawthorn, buckthorn, black thorn, white thorn, 
&c. 2 A sharp ligneous or woody shoot from the stem 
of a tree or shrub; a sharp process from the woody part 
of a plant; aspine. The name is also popularly given to 
the prickles of the rose. 3. Any thing troublesome.—4. In 
Scripture, great difficulties and impediments, 5. Worl 
cares; things which prevent the growth of good princ 

es.— Matt., xiii. 

THORN'AP-PLE (-ap'pl), n. [thorn and apple] An annual 
plant of the genus datura; a popular name of the datura 
stramonium and datura tatula.— Bigelow. 

THORN'-BUSH, n. A shrub that produces thorns. 

THORN’-HEDGE, n. [thorn and hedge.) A hedge or fence 
consisting of thorn. 

THORN-SET, a. Set with thorns. 

THORN'BA€R, n. [thorn and back.) A fish of the ray kind, 
which has prickles on its back. 

THORN'BUT, x. A fish; a burt or turbot.— Ainsworth. 

THORN'TLESS, a. Destitute of thorns. 

THORNY, a. Fullofthornsor spines; rough with thorns.— 
Figuraticely, occasioning pain or distress —Srwn. Prickly; 
spiny ; briery; troublesome ; vexatious; harassing; per- 


plexing ; ; prickin 
THORN'Y REST HARROW, n. A plant.—Cyc. 
THORNY-TREFOIL, n. A prickly plant of the genus fa- 


onia. 
THOR'OUGH (thur'ro), a. (Sax. thurh ; G. durch; D. door.) 
1. Literally, passing through or to the end; hence, com- 
lete; perfect. 2. Passing through. 
t THORU GH (thur'ro), prep. 1. From side to side, or from 
end to end. 2. By means of; see THROUGH. 
THORGUGH (thurro) n. An inter-furrow between two 


ridges.—Cyc. 
THORGUGH-BASE (thur’ro-bise), n. In music, an accom- 
paniment to a continued base by figures See Base, R., 


No. 1L 
THOR'OUGH-BRED (thur're-bred), a. [thorough and bred.) 
L. In horsemanship, bred from the best blood, as horses. 
2. Completely bred or accomplished. 
THOItOUGH-GO-ING, a. Going all lengths.— Irving. 
THORGUGH-LIGHT ED (thurro-lited), a. À term applied 
to a room which has windows on opposite sides. —Gwitlt. 
THOR'GUGH-PACED (thurro-páste) a [thorough and 
ee T in what is undertaken ; complcte; going 
lengths. 
THOR'OUGH-SPED (thur'ro-sped), a. [thorough and sped.) 
Fully accomplished ; thorough-paced.—Swi 
THOR'OUGH-STITCH (thurro-stich) adv. Fully; com- 
peter; going the whole length of any business. 
THÓR'OUGH-WAX (thurro-wax), n. {thorough and war.) 
An umbelliferous plant of the genus bupleur um.— Lee. 
THOR'OUGH-WORT (thur'ro-wurt), n. An herb, the eupa- 
torium perfoliatum, or boneset, often used in medicine. 
THORGUGH-FARE (thur'ro-fare), n. [thorough and fare.) 
L A passage through; a passage from one street or open- 
ing to Id an unobstructed way. 2. Power of pass- 
— n. 
THOROUGHLY (thur'ro-le, adv. Fully; entirely; com- 


letely. 
THORGUGH-NFSS (thur'ro-nes), x. Completeness; per- 
Tree rro j G. dorf; Sw, D 
THORP. x. thorpe; D. dorp; G. ; Sw., Dan. ; 
w. il Gaelic, Ir. treabh; L. tribus.) The word: e 
Welsh, signifies a dwelling-place, a homestead, a hamlct, a 
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THOTH, n. Among the ancient Egyptians, the god of elo- 
quence, and supposed to be the inventor of writing and 
philosophy. He corresponded to the Mercury of the Ro- 


mans. š 

‘FHOU, pron. ; in the obj. thee. |Hax. thu; G., Sw., Dan. du, 
L., Fr., It, Sp., Port. tu.] “The second personal pronoun, 
in the singular number; the pronoun which is used in ad 
dressing persons in the solemn style.— Thou is used only 
in the solemn style, unless in very familiar language, and 
by the Quakers. 

THOU, v. t. To treat with femiliarity.—Shak. 

"THOU, v.i To use thou and thee in discourse. 

THOUGH (fhó), v. š (Sax. theah ; Goth. thauA ; G. doch, 
Sw. dock ; D., Dan. dog. "This is the imperative of a verb, 
commonly, but not correctly, classed among conjunctions.l 
1. Grant; admit; allow. 2. Used with as. 3. It is used 
in familiar language, at the end of a sentence. 4. It is 
compounded with all, in although, which see. 

THOUGHT, pret. and pp. of think ; pronounced thawt. 

THOUGHT (thawt), n. [primarily the passire participle ox 
think ; Sax. theaht. . Properly, that which the mind 
thinks. Thought is either the act or operation of the 
mind when attending to a particular subject or thing, or 
it is the idea consequent on that operation. 2. Something 
framed in the mind; idea: eonception. 3. Something 
framed by the imagination. 4. Particular consideration. 
S. That which one thinks; opinion; judgment. 6. The 
act of pondering; meditation. 7. Design; purpose. 8. 
Silent contemplation. 9. Solicitude; care; concern. 10. 
Inward reasoning; the workings of conscience. 11. A 
small degree or quantity; [obs.]— To take thought, to be 
solicitous or anxious. Afatt., vi—Syn. Idea; conception; 
im ation ; fancy ; conceit; notion; supposition ; re- 
flection ; consideration ; meditation ; cortemplation ; cog- 
itation ; deliberation. 

THOUGHT'-SI€K (thawt), a. Uneasy with reflection. 

THOUGHTFUL (thawtfyl), a. 1. Full of thought; em 
ployed in meditation. 2. Having the mind directed to an 
object ; as, thoughtful of gain. 3. Promoting serious 

thought; favorable to musing or meditation. 4. Anxious; 

solicitous.—Sxwn. Considerate ; deliberate ; contemplative; 
attentive ; careful; wary; circumspect; reflective; dis- 


creet. 

THOUGHTFUL-LY (thawt), adv. With thought or con- 
rideration ; with solicitude. 

THOUGHT'FUL-NESS (thawt-), n. 1. Deep meditation. 2 
aces attention to spiritual concerns. 3. Anxiety; so 
icitude. 

THOUGHTLESS (thawt), a. 1. Heedless ; careless; neg 
ligent 2. Gay i dissipated. 3. Stupid; dull. 

THOUGHTLESS-LY (thawt-), adv. Without thought; 
carelessly ; pe Pope 

THOUGHTLESS-NESS (thawt), n. Want of thought; 
heedlessness; carelessness ; inattention. 

THOUSAND, a. [Sax.thusend ; Goth. thusund ; G.tausend.] 
1. Denoting the number of ten hundred.—2. Proverbially 
denoting a great number indefinitely. 

THOUSAND, s. The number of ten hundred. 

THOU'SAND-FOLD, a. Multiplied by a thousand. 

THOU'SANDTH, a. The ordinal of thousand. 

THOU'SANDTH, n. The thousandth part of any thing. 

THOWL, n. See THOLE. 

t THRA€K, v.t. To load or burden.—Souzh. 

THRALL (thrawl, n. (Sax. chrall; Dan. trel; Sw.trát) 1 
A slave. 2. Slavery ; [obs.) 

t THRALL, v. t. To enslave.  [Enthrall is in use.) 

THRALL'DOM, n. (Dan. treldom.] Slavery; bondage; a 
state of servitude. 

TRUM LEO a. Having no thralls. 

THRA'NITE, n. (Gr. Spaverns.] The uppermost of tha 
three classes of rowers in an Athenian trireme.— Brande. 
THRAPPLE (thrap'p)) *. The windpipe of an animal— 

Scott. [Not an English word.) 

THRASH, v. t. [3ax. tharscan or therscan ; G. dreschen ; D. 
dorschen. It is written thrash or thresh.) 1. To beat out 
grain from the husk with a flail. 2. To beat Indian corn 
off from the cob or spike. 3. To beat soundly with a 
stick or whip; to drub. 

THRASH, v. 2. 1. To practice thrashing; to perform the 
business of thrashing. 2 To labor; to drudge. 

THRASHED (thrasht), m. 1. Beaten out of the husk or 
off the ear. 2. Freed from the grain by beating. 

THRASH'ER, x. 1. One who thrashes grain. 2. The fox- 
shark or sea-fox, a large species of shark.—3. Brown thrash- 
er, an American singing-bird of the thrush family; the 
brown thrush. 

THRASH'ING, ppr. Beating out of the husk or off the ear, 
beating soundly with a stick or whip. 

THRASH'1NG, n. The act of beating oct grain with a flail; 
a sound drubbin 


town.—In our language, it occurs now only in namcs of THRASHTNG-FLOOR, n. [thrash and floor.) A floor or 


pce and persons. 
THOSE, pron. ; pl. of THAT; as, thoee men. Scc TRESE. 


area on which grain is beaten out. 


gra 
| THRASHTNG-MA-CHINE, n. [thrash and machine.) A ma 
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chine or apparatus for separating grain from the straw.— 


ren 

THRA-SON'TC-AL, a. (from Thraso.] 1. Boasting; given to 
bragging. 2. Roastful; implying ostentatious display. 

THRA-SON1T€-AL-LY, adv. Boastfully.—Johnson. 

tTHRAVE, n. ux draf.) A drove; a herd. 

THRAVE, n. (W.dreva.] 1. The number of two dozen. 2 
Twenty-four (in some places, twelve) sheaves of wheat.— 
Halliwell. (North of England.) 

THREAD (thred), n. (Sax. thred, thred; D. draad) 1. A 
very small twist of flax, wool, cotton, silk, or other fibrous 
substance, drawn out to a considerable length. 2. The 
filament of a flower. 3. The filament of any fibrous sub- 
stance, as of bark. 4. A fine filament or line of gold or 
silver.—5. Air-threads, the fine white filamcnts which are 
seen floating in the air in summer, the production of spi- 
ders. 6. Something continued in a long course or tenor. 
7. The prominent spiral part of a screw. 

THREAD (thred), v. t. 1. To pass a thread through the 
eye; as, to thread a needle. 2. To pass or pierce through, 
as a narrow way or channel. 

THREAD'-SHAPED (-shëpte), a. In botany, filiform. - 

THREAD BARE, a. [thread and bare] 1. Worn to the na- 
ked thread ; having the nap worn off. 2. Worn out; trite; 
hackneyed ; used till it has lost its novelty or intercst. 

THREADBARE-NESS, n. The state of being threadbare 
or trite. 

CHREADEN, a. Made of thread. [Little used.) 

THREAD (thred'e), e. 1. Like thread or filaments ; slen- 
der.—Granger. 2 Containing thread. 

THREAP, v. t. (Sax. threapian, or, rather, táreagan.] To 
chide, contend, or argue.— Ainsworth. [Local] 

THREAT (thret), n. (Sax. táreat.] A menace; denuncia- 
tion of (l; declaration of an intention or determination to 
inflict punishment, loss, or pain on another. 

THREAT (thret), v. . To threaten, which see.— Threat is 
used only in poetry.— Dryden. 

THREATEN (thret'p), v. t. (Sax. threatian ; D. dreigen; G. 
drohen.] 1. To declare the purpose of inflicting punish- 
ment, pain, or other evil on another for some sin or of- 
fense; to menace. 2. To menace; to terrify or attempt 
to terrify by menaces. 3. To charge or enjoin with men- 
ace or with implied rebuke; or to charge strictly. 4. To 
menace by action ; to present the appearance of coming 
eviL 5. To exhibit the appearance of something evil or 
unpleasant approaching. 

THREATENED (thret'nd), pp.or a. Menaced with evil. 

THREAT EN-ER (thretn-er), n. One who threatens. 

THREAT EN-ING (threťn-ing), ppr. 1. Menacing; de- 
nouncing evil. 2. a. Indicating a threat or menace. 3. In- 
dicating something impending. 

THREAT EN-ING, n. The act of menacing; a menace; a 
denunciation of evil, or declaration of a purpose to in- 
n. evil on a person or country, usually for sins and of- 
enses. 

THREAT'EN-ING-LY (thret'n-ing-le), adv. With a threat 
or menace ; in a threatening manner. 

THRÉAT'FUL (thret'fgl), a. Full of threats; havinga men- 
acing appearance ; minacious.—Spenser. 

THREE, a. (Sax. threo, thri, thry, and thrig ; Sw., Dan. tre; 
G. drei; D. drie; Fr. trois; It. tre; Sp, L. tres]. 1. Two 
and one. 2 It is often used, like other adjectives, with- 
out the noun to which it refers.—3. Proverbially, a small 
number ; as, three-inched fool.—Skak. ; [obs.] 

FHEEBCEAPSEUED, €. Tricapsuler ; having three cap- 
sules. 

THREE-CELL ED, a. Trilocular; having three cells. 

THREE-€LEFT, a. Trifid; being thrice cleft. 

THREE’-COR-NERED, a. [three and corner.) 1. Having 
three corners or angles.—2. In boteny, having three prom- 
inent longitudinal angles, as a stem. 

THREE’-EDGED, a. Having three edges. 

THREE-FLOW-ERED, a. [three and flower.) Bearing three 
flowers together.— Martyn. 

THREE-FO!.0, a. {three and fold) Three-double; con- 
sisting of three. 

THREE’-GRAINED, a. Tricoccous; having three kernels. 

THREE'-L£AFED (eeft), a. (three and leaf.) Consisting 
of three distinct leaflets. 

THREE’-LOBED, a. [three and lobe] A three-lobed leaf is 
one that is divided to the middle into three parts, standing 
wide from each other and having convex margins. 

THREE-NERVED, a. [three and nerve.) A three-nerved f 
has three distinct vessels or nerves running longitudinally 
without branching, 

THREE'-PART-ED, a. [three and parted.) Tripartite; di- 
vided oce to the base into three parts or segments. 

* THREE’-PENCE (thrip'ence), n. [three and pence.) A 
small silver coin of three times the value of a penny. 

*THREE-PEN-NY (thripen-ny) a. Worth three-pence 
only ; mean. 

THREE'-PET-ALED, a. [three and petal.)  Tripetalous ; 
consisting of three distinct petals, as a corol. 
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THREE-PILE, n. (three and pile.) An old name for good 
velvet.— Shak. 

t THREE-PILED, a. Set with a thick pile.— Skak. 

THREE'-PL? (three’-plt), a. (three, and Fr. plier ; L. plico.| 
Three-fold ; consisting of three thicknesses or folds; aa, 


three-ply Car aaa 
THREE-POINT-ED, a. Tricuepidate ; having three length- 
ened points ending in a bristle. I 
THREE"-RIBBED. a. Having three ribe. 
THREE'"SEED-ED, a. Having three seeds. 
THREE-SID-ED, a. Having three plane sides. 
THREE’-VALVED, a, Trivalvular ; consisting ef three 
valves ; opening with three valves. 
THREESCORE, a, Thrice twenty ; sixty. 
t THRENE, n. (Gr. Spnvos.) Lamentation.—SAak, 
THRE-NETIE€, a. Sorrowful; mournful.— Skak. 
THREN’O-DY, n. (Gr. Spnves and wós.] A song of lamenta- 


tion.— Herbert. 

THRESH, v. t. To thrash. [se Tunas.) The latter ie 
the pornlar pronunciation, but the word is written thrash 
or thresh, inditferently. 

THRESH'ER, n. A thrasher, which see. 

THRESHOLD, n. (Sax. therscwald ; G. thurschwelle] 1. 
The door-sill; the plank, stone, or piece of timber which 
lies at the bottom or under a door, particularly of a dwell- 
ing-house, church, temple, or the like; hence, entrance, 
gate; door. 2. Entrance; the place or point of entering 
or beginning. 

THREW (thru), pret. of throw. 

THRICE, adv. [from three]. 1. Three times. 2 Some 
times used by way of amplification ; very. 

THRICE TE: ORED, a. Favored thrice; highly favored 
— Irving. 

THRID, v. t. (W. treiziaw.] To slide through a narrow pass 
age; to slip, shoot, or run through, as a needle, bodkin, 
or the like. 

1 THRID. n. Thread — Spenser. 

THRID'DED, pp. Slid through. 

THRID DING, ppr. Sliding through; causing to pase 
through. 

THHIFE, n. (from thrive.) 1. Good husbandry ; econom- 
ical management in regard to property. 2 Success and 
advance in the ein of property ; increase of world- 
ly goods; gain. 3. Vigorous growth, as of a plant—4. In 
botany, a name of several species of flowering herbs of 
the genera statice and armeria. Loudon.—Syn. Frugal 
ity ; economy ; prosperity; grin ; Aer 

THRIFTT-LY, adv. 1. Frugally ; with parsimony. 2 With 
increase of worldly goods. 

THRIFTT.NESS, w. 1. Frugality; good husbandry. 2. 


P rity in business; increase of property. 

THRIFTLESS, a. Having no frugality or good manage- 
ment ; profuse ; extravagant ; not thriving.—SAak. 

THRIFT'LESS-LY, adv. Without thriving; extravagantly. 

THRIFT'LESS-NESS, n. A state of being thriftless. 

THRIFT'Y, a. 1. Using economy and good management of 
property.—2. More generally, thriving by industry and fru- 
gality ; prosperous in the acquisition of wordly goods; in- 
creasing in wealth. 3. Thriving; growing rapidly or vig- 
orously, as a plant. 4. Well husbanded.—Syn. Frugal; 
sparing ; economical ; saving; careful. 

THRILL, n. [see the verh.) 1.A dril. 2 A warbling; [see 
Tarr.) 3. A bse cn or hole.—Herbert. 4. A 
thrilling sensation ; as, a thrill of horror. 

THRILL, v. t. (Sax. thyrlian, thirlian ; D. drillen, trillen ; G 
drillen.] 1. To bore; to drill; to perforate by turning a 
gimlet or other similar instrument. 2 To pierce; to 
penetrate, as something sharp. 

THRILL, v. $ 1. To pierce; to penetrate, as something 
sharp; particularly, to cause a tingling sensation that runs 
through the system with a slight shivering. 2. To feel a 
DA shivering sensation running through the body. 

THRILLED (thrild), pp. Penetrated; pierced. 

THRILLING, ppr. or a. 1. Perforating; drilling. 2. Piero 
ing; penetrating; having the quality of penetrating. 3. 
Feeling a tingling, shivering sensation running through the 
system. 

THRILLING-LY, adv, With thrilling sensations, 

THRILLING-NESS, n. The quality of being thrilling. 

THRILL'INGS, n. pl. Thrilling sensations. 

t THRING, v. t. To press, crowd, or throng.— Chaucer 

TER *. [L.; Gr.] A small spotted fly.—Harris.—He» 


THRIS'SA, n. A fish of the shad and herring kind, whose 
flesh is considered as being sometimes poisonous. It is 
found in the waters of intertropical America, India, &c. 

THRIVE, v. £ ; pret. thrived ; pp. thrived or thríoen. (Dan. 
trives ; Sw. trifoas.] 1. To prosper by industry, econo» 
my, and good man nt of property; to increase in 
goods and estate. 2. To prosper in any usiness ; tohave 
increase or success. 3. To grow; to increase in bulk or 
stature ; to flourish. 4. To grow; to advance; to in. 
crease or advance in any thing valuable. 
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THKIVER, n. One who prospers in the aequisition of 


roperty. 
THRIVING. ppr. 1. aed pases in worldly goods. 2. a. 
Being prosperous or successful; advancing in wealth ; in- 

creasing; 


growing. 
TURIVING-LY, ado. In a prosperous way. 
LLA ala 1" Prosperity ; growth ; increase. 
THRO’, a contraction of through, not now used. 
THROAT (thróte), n. (Sax. tÀrota, throte; D.strote] 1. The 
anterior part of the neck of an animal, in which are the 
llet and wind-pipe, or the passages for the food aud 
reath—In medicine, the fauces. Cyc.—9. The throat of a 
chimney is the part between the gathering, or portion of 
the funnel which contracts in ascending, ond the tlue. 
Gwit.—3. In scamen's language. that end of a gat! which 
is next the mast; also the rounded angular point whcre 
the arın of an anchor is joined to the shank.  Tottcn.—4A. 
In ship-building, the inside of the knee-timber at the mid- 
dle or turns of the arms. 
THROAT, v. t. To mow beans in a direction against their 
bending.—Cyc. [Local] 
THROAT-LATCH, n. A strap ofa bridle, halter, &c., pass- 
ing under a horse's throat. 
THROAT-PIPE. n. The wind-pipe, weasand, or trachea. 
THROAT-WORT, n. [throat and wort.) A plant allied to 
the bell-flower. 
THROATY, a. Guttural.— Howell. 
THROB, v. i (Gr. Sopv6zu.) To beat, as the heart or pulse, 
with more than usual force or rapidity ; to beat in conse- 
ence of agitation ; to palpitate. 
ROB, *. Abeat or strong pasadon ; a violent beating of 
the heart and arteries ; a palpitation. 
THROB'BING, ppr. or a. Beating with unusual force, as 
the heart and pulse; palpitating. 
THROB'BING, ». The act of beating with unusual force, as 
the heart and pulse; palpitation. 
THROD'DEN, v. i. To grow; to thrive.—Grose, [Not in 


use. 

THROE (thró), n. [Sax. throwian.) Extreme pain; violent 
pang; anguish; agony. It is particularly applied to the 
anguish of travail in child-birth or parturition. 

THROE, v. £ To agonize ; to struggle in extreme pain. 

THROE, v. t. To put in agony.— Shak. 

THROMBUS, n. (Gr. $pou6os.) A small tumor which some- 
times ensues from the escape of blood into the cellular 
membrane in the operation of bleeding.— Brande. 

THRONE, n. [L. thronus ; Gr. v cod Fr. trone) 1.A 
royal seat; a chair of state. 2 The seat of a bishop.—3. 
In. urc, sovereign power and jor at 4. Angels.— 

CoL,i 5. The place where God peculiarly manifests his 
power and glory. 

THRONE, ve. t. 1. To place on a royal seat; to enthrone. 
2. To place in an elevated position; to give an clevated 

lace to; to exalt. 
RONED, pp. Placed on a royal seat, or on an elevated 
seat; exalted. 

THRONELESS, a. Having no throne. 

THRON'TING, ppr. Placing on a royal seat ; enthroning. 

THRONG, 2. (Sax. thrang ; Ir. drong; G, D. drang.) 1. A 
crowd; a multitude of persons or of living beings pressing 
or pressed into a close body or assemblage. E A great 
multitude. 

THRONG, v. i [Sax thringan; D. dringen; G. drängen ; 
Dan. terge) To erowd together ; to press into a close 
body, as a multitude of persons ; to come in multitudes. 

THRONG, v. t. To crowd or press, as persons; to oppress 
or annoy with a crowd of living beings. 

THRONGED (throngd), pp. or a. Crowded or pressed by 
a multitude of persons. 

THRONG'ING, ppr. or a. Crowding together; pressing 
with a multitude of persons. 

THRONGING, n. The act of crowding together. 

tTHRONG'’LY, adv. In crowds.— More. 

THROP'PLE (pl) n. The wind-pipe of a borse.— Cyc. 

THKXOS'TLE (thros?), x. (Sax. throstle.) A bird of the 
thrush kind ; the song-thrush. 

THNKOS'TLE (throst), n. A machine for spinning, which 
makes the wool smooth and wiry.— Encyc. of Dom. Econ- 


omy. 

TDROSTLING, x. A disease under the throats of cattle of 
tbe ox kind. 

THROTTLE (throt't, n. The wind-pipe or trachea. 

THROTTLE, e.t. 1. Tochoke ; tosuffocate ; or to obstruct 
so ns to endanger suffocation. 2. To utter with breaks 
aud interruptions, as a person half suffocated.—SAak. 

THROT'TLED, pp. 1. Choked; suffocated 2 Uttered 
with breaks and interruptions. 

THROTTLING, ppr. Choking; suffocating. 

THROUGH (throo), prep. (Sax. thurh ; D. door ; G. durch.) 
1. From end to end, or fr3m side to side; from one sur- 
face or limit to the oppoaite. 2. Noting passage. 3. By 
transmission, noting means of conveyance. 4. By 
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means of; by the agency of; noting instrumentanhty. 5. 
Over the whole surface or extent. 6. Noting passage 
among or in the midat of. 

TIIROUGH (throo), ado. 1. From one end or side to the 
other. 2. From beginning to end. 3. To the end; to the 
ultimate purpoee.— To carry through, to complete; to ao 
eomplish.— To go through. 1. To prosecute a scheme to 
the end. 2 To undergo; to sustain. 

THROUGH-BRED should be thorough-bred. 

t THROUGH'-LIGHT-ED should be thorough lighted. 

tTHROUGH'LY (throole), adv. 1. Completely; fully; whul- 
ly.—Bacon. 2. Without reserve; sincerely. — Tillotson, 

For this. thoroughly is now used.) 

THROUGH-OUT (throo-out^, prep. [through and out." Quite 
through ; in every part; from one extremity to the other. 

THROUGH-OUT’ (throo-our), adv. In every part. 

t THROUGH'-PACED (throo’-paste).-—Alore. See THom 
OUGH-PACED. 

THROVE, old pret. of thrive. 

THROW, v. t. ; pret. threw: pP: thrown. (Sax. thrawan.) 1. 
Property, to hurl; to whirl; to fling or cast in a winding 
direction. 2. To fling or cast in any manner; to prope. 
to send ; to drive to a distance from the hand or from an 
engine. 3. To i a 4. To turn; [little used.) 5. To 
venture at dice. 6. To cast; to divest or strip one's self 
of; to put off. 7. To cast; to send. 8. To put on; to 
spread carelessly. 9. To overturn; to prostrate in wrest- 
ling. 10. To cast; to drive by violence. 

To throw away. 1. To lose by neglect or foily; to spend in 
vain. 2. To bestow without a compensation. 3. To re- 
ject.— To throw by, to lay aside or neglect as useless.— To 
throw down. 1. To subvert; to overthrow ; to destroy. 
2. To bri down from a high station; to depress.— To 
throw in. 1. To inject 2. To put in; to deposit with oth- 
ers; also, to give up or relinquish.— To throw of. 1. To 
expel; to clear from. 2 To reject; to discard.— To throw 
on, to cast on; toload.— To throw out. 1. To cast out; to 
reject or discard; to expel 2. To utter carelessly ; to 
speak. 3. To exert; to bring forth into act. 4. To dis- 
tance; to leave behind. 5. To exclude; to reject. — To 
throw up. 1. Toresign. 2. To resign angrily. 3. To dis- 
charge from the stomach.— To throw one's self down, to lie 
down.—To throw one's self on, to resign one's self to the 
favor, clemency, or sustaining power of another ; to re- 
pose.— To throw silk, is to twist singles into a cord in a di- 
rection contrary to that in which the singles of which it is 
composed are twisted. 

THROW, v. i. 1. To perform the act of throwing. 2 To 
cast dice.—To throw about, to cast about; to try expedi- 
ents ; (little used. 

THROW, n. 1. The act of hurling or flinging; a cast; a 
driving or propelling from the hand or from an engine. 
2. A cast of dice; and the manner in which dice fall when 
cast. 3. The distance which a missile is or may be thrown; 
as, a stone's throw. 4. A stroke; a blow. 5. Effort; vio- 
lent sally. 6. The agony of travail; [see THRoz.) 7. A 
turner's lathe ; [local.] 

THROW’ER, 2. One who throws; one who twists or winds 


silk; a throwster. 
THROW 'ING, ppr. Casting; hurling; flinging. 
THROWN, pp. of throw. Cast; hurled; wound or twisted. 


THROWN’-SILK, n. Silk consisting of two or more sinples 


twisted together like a rope, in a direction contrary to that 
in Miri m singles of which it is composed are twisted 
—M'Cu 5 


THROW'STER, n. One who twists or throws silk. 

THRUM, n. [Ice. thraum ; G. trumm ; D. drom; Gr. Spupya.) 
1. The ends of weavers' threads. 2. Any coarse yarn.- 
3. Thrums, among gardeners, the thread-like, internal, 
Le part of flowers; the stamens. 

THRUM, v. i. [D. trom.) To play coarsely on an instrument 
with tbe fingers.— Dryden. 

THRUM,*.t. 1. To weave; to knot; to twist; to fringe.— 
2. Among seamen, to insert short pieces of rope-yarn or 
spun-yarn in a mat or piece of canvas, making a rough sur- 

THRÜN'NING, ly on an in 

NG, ppr. 1. Playing coarsely on an instrument, 
2 Weaving; knotting; tee 

THRUSH, x. (Sax. drisc; G. drossel.) 1. Adentirostral sing 
ing-bird of various species, as, tbe misselthrush, song. 
thrush or throstle, brown-thrush or thrasher, &c. 2. [qu 
thrust.) An affection of the inflammatory and suppurating 
kind in the fect of the horse and some other als.—3. 
In medicine [L. apthe), minute ulcera in the mouth and 
fauces; a disease rharacterized by roundish slar ves- 
icles of a pearl color, affecting the lips and movth, and 
sometimes the whole alimentary canal, terminating in 
curd-like sloughs.— Good. 

TIIRUST, v. t.; pret. and thrust. [L. trudo, trusum, trus 
ito.) 1. To push or drive with force. 2. To drive; to 
force; to impel. 

THRUST, v. i. 1. To make a push; to attack with a point 
ed weapon. 2 To enter by pushing; to squeeze in. 3% 
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To intrade. 4. To push forward; to come with force; to | THUN'DER-€LOUD, n. (thunder and cloud.) A cloud thas 


ress on. 

THRUST, n. 1. A violent push or driving, as with a point- 
cd weapon, or with the hand or foot, or with any instru- 
ment; [a word much used in fencing.) 2. Attack; assault. 
—3. In architecture, a horizontal outward pressure, as of 
an areh against its abutments, or of rafters against the 
walls which support them. Brande.—Push and shove do 
not exactly express the sense of thrust. The two former 
imply the application of force by one body already in con- 
tact with the body to be impelled. Thrust, on the con: 
trary, often implies the impulse or application of force by 
a moving body, a body in motion before it reaches the 
body to be impelled. 

THRUST ER, n. One who thrusts or stabs. 

THRUSTING, ppr. Pushing with force; driving; impel- 
ling; pressing. 

THRUSTING, n. 1. The act of pushing with force.—2. In 
dairies, the act of squeezing curd with the hand, to expel 
the whey.— Cyc. af cal.) 

THRUSTÍING-SCREW (.skrü) n. A screw for pressing 
curd in cheese-making. [Local] 

THRUSTINGS, n. pl. Inc -making, the white whey, or 
that which is lest pressed out of the curd by the hand, and 
of which hutter is sometimes made. 

THRUSTLE (thrust), n. The thrush. See THROSTLE. 

THRY-FAL'LOW, v. t. [thrice and fallow.) To give the 
third plowing in summer.—T'usser. 

THUG, ^. [Hindoo thugna, to deceive.) One of an associ- 
ation of robbers and murderers in India. 

THOLE, x. The name given, in early history, to the north- 
ernmost part of the habitable world, as Norway, or, more 

robably, Iceland; hence the Latin phrase ultima thule. 

TAOLIT MN. A variety of epidote, of a peach-blossom col- 
or, found in Norway. 

THUMB (thum), x. (Sax. thuma ; Dan. tomme ; Sw. tumme.) 
The short, thick finger of the human hand, or the corre- 
sponding member of other animals. 

THUMB, v. t. 1. To handle awkwardly ; to play with the 
fingers. 2. To soil with the fingers. 

THUMB, v. i. To play on with the fingers. 

THUMB'-BAND, n. [thumb and band.) A twist of any thing 
as thick as the thumb.— Mortimer. 

THUMB-RING, n. A ring worn on the thumb.— Shak. 

THUMB'-STALL, n. [thumb and stall] A kind of thimble 
or ferrule of iron, horn, or leather for protecting the thumb 
in making sails, &c.— Cyc. 

THUMBED (thumd), a. Having thumbs. 

THUMBED, pp. Handled awkwardly; soiled with the fin- 


8, 

THUMBING, ppr. Soiling with the fingers. 

THUMB'KIN, in. An instrument of torture for com- 

THUMB'-SCREW, § pressing the thumb. 

THUMER-STONE, n. A mineral, axinite, which see. 

THUM'MIM, n. pl. A Hebrew word denoting perfections, 
The Urim and Thummim were worn in the breast-plate of 
the high-priest. 

THUMP, n. (It. thombo.) A heavy blow given with any thing 
that is thick, as with a club or the fist. 

THUMP, v. t. To strike or beat with something thick or 
heavy.—Shak. 

THUMP, v. ii, To strike or fall on with a heavy blow. 

THUMPED (humpy, pp. Struck with something heavy. 

THUMP'ER, n. e person or thing that thumps. 

THUMPING, ppr. 1. Striking or beating with something 
thick or blunt. 2. a. Heavy.—3. Vulgarly, stout ; fat; large. 

THUNDER, 2. Ax. thunder, thunor; G. donner; D. don- 
der ; Sw. dunder ; Dan. dundren.] 1. The sound which 
follows a flash of lightning; the report of a discharge of 
atmospheric electricity. “Thunder is caused by the sud- 
den separation and reunion of the air through which the 
lightning passes. Obmsted.—2. Thunder is used for light- 
ning, or for a thunder-bolt, either originally through igno- 
rance, or by way of metaphor, or because the lightning 
and thunder are closely united. 3. Any loud noise. 4. 
Denunciation published. 

THUN'DER, v. 1. To sound, rattle, or roar, as an explo- 
sion of electricity. 2. To make a loud noise, particularly 
a heavy sound of some continuance. 3, To rattle, or give 
a heavy, rattling sound. 

THUNDER, v. t. 1. To emit with noise and terror. 2. To 
publish any denunciation or threat. 

THUN'DER-BLÁST-ED, a. Blasted by thunder.-—Scott, 

THUNTER-BOLT, n. [thunder and bolt.) 1. A shaft of light. 
ning; a brilliant stream of the electrical fluid passing from 
one part of the heavens to another, and particularly from 
the ciouds to the earth. Ps. Ixxvii, —2. Figuratively, a 
daring or irresistible hero. 3, Fulmination; ecclesiastical 
denunciation. —4. In mineralogy, thunder-stone. Spec- 
tator. 

THUN'DER-BURST, n. A burst of thunder.—Hemans. 

THUN’DER-€LAP, x. [thunder and clap] A burst of thun- 
der ; sudden report of an explosion of,electricity. 


roduces lightning and thunder. 

THUNDER-HOUSE, n. An instrument for illustrating the 
manner in which buildings receive damage by lightning. 
THUNDER-SHOW-ER, n. [thunder and our) _ A show: 

er accompanied with thunder. 
THUN’DER-STONE, n. A stone, otherwise called brontia. 
THUN'DER-STORM, n. [thunder and storm.) A storm of 
wind, rain, or hail, accompanied with lightning and thunder. 
THUN'DER-STRIKE, v. t. 1. To strike, blast, or injure by 
lightning.—Sidney ; [rare.] 2. To astonish or strike dumb, 
as with something terrible; (little used, except in the parti- 


ciple, 
THONDER-STRUEK, pp. or a. Astonished; amazed ; 
struck dumb by something surprising or terrible suddenly 
resented to the mind or view. 
THUN'DER-ER, n. He who thunders.—Dryden 
THUN'DER-NG, ppr. or a. Making the noise 
tricai explosion; uttering a loud sound. 
THUN'DER-ING, n. The report of an electrical explosion; 
thunder.—Ex,, ix. ' 
THUN'DER-OUS, a. Producing thunder.—Milton. [ Rare. 
THUN'DER-Y,a. Accompanied with thunder. [Little used. 
THUN'NER, z. Thunder. [North of England.) 
t THÜ'RI-BLE, n. [L. thuribulum.] A censer of metal, usu- 
ally in the form of a vase, with a cover perforated to allow 
the fumes of the burning incense to escape.—GL of Arch. 


—UCowel. 

THU-RIF'ER-OUS, a. (L. thurifer.] Producing or bearing 
frankincense. 

THU-RI-FI-€A'TION, n. [L. thus, thuris, and facio.) The act 
of fuming with incense ; or the act of burning incense. 

TAUNIS A A short communication between adits in mines. 
— "n 

THURS'DAY, n. [Dan. Torsdag, that is, Thor’s day, the day 
consecrated to T'Àor, the god of thunder, answering to the 
Jove of the Greeks and Romans; L. dies Jovis ; It. Giove- 
di; Sp. Jueves; Fr. Jeudi. So in G. donnerstag, D. don- 
derdag, thunder-day.] "The fifth day of the week. 

THUS, n. (Gr. Suu, to sacrifice.) The resin of the spruce- 
fir, so called from its use. 

THUS, adv (Sax. thus; D. dus.) 1. In this or that manner, 
on this wise. 2. To this degree or extent.—3. In the phrase 
siu n it seems to be an adjective, equivalent to this 
muc 

THWAEK, v. t. (qu. Sax. thaccian.] To strike with some- 
thing flat or heavy.—SvN. To strike; bang; beat; thrash, 
belabor; thump. 

THWACK, n. A heavy blow with me nk flat or heavy 

THWACK'ING, ppr. Striking with a heavy blow. . 

THWAITE, n. 1. A fish, a species of the shad. See TWAITB, 
2. A plain parcel of ground, cleared of wood and stumps, 
inclosed and converted to tillage ; [local.) 

THWART, a. [D. dwars; Dan. tver, tvert, tvers; Sw. tvár$, 
tvart.] Transverse; being across something else. 

THWART, v. t. 1. To cross; to be, lie, or come across the 
direction of something. 2. To cross, as a purpose; to op- 

ose ; to resist; to withstand ; to contravene ; hence, to 
rustrate or defeat. 

THWART, v. í. To be in opposition.—Locke. 

THWART, n. The seat or bench of a boat on which the 
rowers sit, placed athwart the boat.— Totten. 

THWART-SHIPS, edv. Across the ship.— Mar. Dict. 

THWARTED, pp. Crossed; opposed; frustrated. 

THWARTER, n. A disease in sheep, indicated by shaking, 
trembling, or convulsive motions.— Cyc. 

THWARTING, ppr. Crossing; contravening; defeating. 

THWARTING, x. The act of crossing or frustrating. 

THWARTING-LY, adv. In a cross direction; in opposition. 

THWART'NESS, n. Untowardness; perverseness. 

THWITE, v. t. (Sax. thwitan.) To cut or clip with a knife. 
—Chaucer. [Local.) 

THWITTLE, v.t. To whittle.—Chaucer. See WHITTLE. 

* FHY, a. (contracted from thine, or from some other deriv- 
ative of tkou.) Thy ia the adjective of thou, or a pronom- 
inal adjective, signifying of thee, or belonging to thce, like 
tuus in Latin. It is used in the solemn and grave style. 

THYINE-WOOD, 2. A precious wood, mentioned Rev., 
xviii. ; probably the wood of Callitris quadrivalvis, former- 
ly called Thuja or Thyia articulata, the citrun-wood of the 
Romans. It is a tree of Barbary, allied to the pines, and 
thought to produce the sandarac of commerce.—Kitto.— 


of an eleo- 


P. C 
| THINE (usually pronounced, irregularly, time), n. [Fr 


thym; L. thymus; Gr. 9vpos.) An aromatic plant of the 
genus thymus, in cookery. 

THYMUS, ». (Gr. Svyos.) A gland situated in front of the 
pericardium and the large vessels arising from the baso 
of the heart. It is of great comparative size in the fetus, 
but afterward becomes smaller, and at last nearly disa; 
pears. Its use is unknown. In the calf and lamb it is 
called sweet-bread; but this name is also given to the 


pancreas.—P, Cyc. 
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TUYMY (my), a Abounding with thymc ; fragrant 

THYROID, a. (Gr. Sipcos and sãos.) Resembling a shie d; 
applied to onc of the cartilages of the larynx, sometimes 

ed Adam's apple; also applicd to a gland adjacent to 
tbe thyroid cartilase. 

THYRSE (thurs), 2a. (L. thyrsus; Gr. $vosos.) In botany, 

THYR’SUS (thur-). £ a epecics of inflorescence ; a panicle, 
very compact, with the lower branches shorter tban those 
of the middle, as in the lilac.—Lindley. 

THYR'SOID (thar-), a Having somewhat the form of a 
thyrsc or thyrsus. 

THYRSUS (thur-), n. (Gr. Svpeos.] A staff entwined with 
ivy, which formcd part of thc accoutermcnt of a Baccha- 
nal or performer in the orgies of Bacchus.—Brande. 

THYSAN-U'RANS, s. pl. (Gr. Svedvorpos, having a long, 
bushy tail.) An ordcr of aptcrous insects, with six feet, 
that undergo no mctamorphosis, and have, in addition, par- 
ticular organs of motion, cither on the sides or at the ex- 
tremity of the abdomen.—Curier. 

FHISELF, pron. (thy and self. 
thou, to express distinction wi 
self shalt go. 

* TIARA, n. (Fr. tiare; L., Sp. It. tiara; Gr. rapa.) 1. 
An ornament or article of dress with which the ancient 
Persians covered their heads; a kind of turban. 2. An 
ornament worn by tho Jewish high-priest. —Er, xxviii. 
3. The pope's triple crown. 

TT-A RAED (ti-á'rad), a. Adorned with a tiara. = 

TIBT-A, m. [L.] The shin-bone; the larger of the two 
bones which form the second segment of the leg.— Brande. 

TIB1-AL, a. (L. tibia.) 1. Pertaining to the large bone of 
the leg.— Med. s. 2. Pertaining to a pipe or flute. 

TIB^U-RO, n. A fish of the shark kind. 

TI€ DOÓU-LOU-REUX.|Fr.] A painful affection of a nerve, 
coming on in sudden attacks, usually in the head. 

t TICE, for entice.—Beaumon: and Fletcher. 

TI€H'OR-RHINE, n. (Gr. rexos and fjv.) A fossil rhinoce- 
ros, with a 
ing the nose.— Brande. 

TI€K, n. Credit; trust; as, to buy u 

TICK, n. (Fr. tique; G. zeke] A li 
shecp, dogs, goats, cows, &c. 

TICK, n. [D. teek, tyk.) The cover or case of a bed, which 
contains the feathers, wool, or other material. 

TIEK, v. i 1. To run u score. 2. To trust. 

TICK, v. & (D.tikken.] To beat; to pat; or to make a small 
noise by beating or otherwise, as a watch. 

TI€R-BEAN, n. A small bean employed in feeding horses 
and other animals.—Cyc. 

TI€K-SEED, n. A plant of the genus corispermum, The 
tick-seed sunflower is of the genus coreopsis.— Loudon. 

TICR'EN, n. Cloth for bed-ticks, or cases for beds. 

TI€K'ET, n. (Fr. etiquette; YV. tocyn.) 1. A piece of paper 
or a card, which gives the holder a right of admission to 
some place. 2. À piece of paper or writing, acknowledg- 
ing some dcbt, or a certificate that something is due to the 
holder. 3. A piece of paper bearing some number in a 
lottery, which entitles the owner to reccive such prize as 
may be drawn against that number. 

TI€K'ET, v. . To distinguish by a ticket. —Bentley. 

TI€K'ET-PORT'ER, n. A licenscd porter, wearing a ticket, 
by which he may be identified.— Dickens. [Engiand.] 

TICK'ET-ED, pp. Distinguished by a ticket. 

TICK'ET-ING, ppr. Distinguishing by a ticket. 

TI€KA1NG, ppr. L Beating; patting. 2 Trusting; scoring. 

TICKING, n. A closely-woven cloth used to contain the 
feathers or other matcrials of beds. 

TICKLE (tikT, v.t. [dim. of touch.) 1. To touch lightly, and 
cause a peculiar, thrilling sensation, which can not be de- 
scribed. 2. To please by sligbt gratification. 

TICK'LE, v. £ To fec) tiullation.— Spenser. 

t TIEK'LE, a. Tottering; wavering, or liable to waver and fall 
at the slightest touch; unstable ; easily overthrown.—Shak. 

tTICEK'LE-NESS, n. Unsteadiness.— Chaucer. 

TICK'LER, n. One who tickles or pleases. 

TICKLING, ppr. Affecting with titillation. 

TICKLING, x. The act of affecting with titillation. 

TI€KLISH, a. 1. Sensible to slight touches; easily tickled. 
2. Tottering; standing so as to be liable to totter and fall 
at the slightest touch ; unfixed; easily moved or affected. 
3. Difficult; nice; critical —Swift. 

TICKLISH-LY, adv. In a ticklish manner. 

TI€KLISH-NESS, n. 1. The state or quality of being tick- 
lish. 2. The state of being tottering or liable to fall 3. 
Criticalness of condition or state. 

TICKTACK,n A gameattables. See TRICK-TRACK. 

TID, a. (Sax. tydder.] Tcndcr; soft; nice. 

nos n. [tid and bit.) A delicate or tender piece. 

D'AL. a. Pertaining to tides ; periodically rising and falling, 
or flowing and ebbing ; as, tidal waters. [Modern English.) 

ROOLI j* t. To use with tenderness; to fondle. 

TIDDLED, pp. Fondled. 


A pronoun uscd after 
emphasis; as, thou thy- 


tick.— Locke. 
inscct that infests 
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, vertical, bony septum or wall support. | 
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TIDE, n. (Sax. tidan, to happen; tid, time, G. zeit; D. 
Sw., Dan. tid.) 1. Time; scason.— Spenser ; [obs.] 2 Ts 
alternate rising and falling of the waters of the ocean and 
of bays, rivers, &c., connected therewith. Tho tide ebbs 
and flows twice in a little more than twenty-four hours. 
Jt is occasioned by the attraction of the sun and moon 
(the influence of the latter being threc times that of the for- 
mcr) acting unequally on the waters in different parts of 
the earth, thus disturbing their equilibrium.— Olmsted. (See, 
also, SPRING-TIDE and NEAP-TIDE.] 3. Stream; course: 
current. 4. Favorable coursc. 5. Violent confluence, 
(o5s.]—6. Among miners, the period of twelve hours. 7 
Current; flow of blood. 

TIDE, v. t. To drive with the stream.— Dryden. 

TIDE, v. i. To work in or out of a river or harbor by favor 
of the tide, and anchor when it becomes advcrse.— T'ottem 

TIDE-GATE, m. 1. A gate through which water passes 
into a basin when the tide flows, and vrhich is shut to re 
tain the water from flowing back at the ebb.—2. Amon, 
seamen, a place where the tide runs with great velocity. 

TIDE-GAUGE, n. A contrivance for registering the state 
of the tide continuously at every instant of time.— Brande 

TIDE-MILL,n. A mill that is moved by tide-water; also 
a mill for clearing lands from tide-water. 

TIDE-WAIT-ER, ^. An officer who watches the landing 
of Ko to secure the payment of duties. 

TIDE-WAY,n. The channel in which the tide sets. 

TIDES'-MAN, n. An officer who remains on board of a 
merchant's ship till the goods are landed, to prevent the 
evasion of the duties. 

TIDE'LESS, a. Having no tide. 

TYDIED (ü'did) pp. Made tidy 

TYDI-LY, adv. Neatly; with neat simplicity. 

TIDI-NESS, n. 1. Neatness without richness or elegance , 
neatsimplicity. 2. Neatness. 

TIDING-LESS, a Having no tidings. 

TIDINGS, n. pl. (Sw. tidning ; Dan. tidende] News; ad- 
vice; information ; intelligence ; account of-what has tak- 
en place, and was not before known. 

TIDY, a. [from tide, time; Dan., Sw. tidig.) 1. In its pré 
mary sense, seasonable ; favorable; being in proper time; 
as, weather fair ond tidy.— T'usser. 2. Neat; dressed with 
neat simplicity. 3. Neat; being in good order. 

TIDY, v. £ To make neat; to put in good order. 


TYDY-ING, Making tidy. 
TIE, 2v.¢. (Sax. tian, for tigan, to bind; tig, tige, a tie, a 
TYE, § purse.) 1. To bind; to fasten with a band or cord 


and knot. 2. To fold and make fast. 3. To knit; to com- 
plicate. 4. To fasten; to hold; to unite so as not to be 
easily parted. 5. To oblige; to constrain; to restrain ; to 
confine.—6. In music, to unite notes by a cross line, or by 
a curve line drawn over them. 

TIE, n. 1. A knot; fastening. 2. Bond; obligation, moral 
or legal. 3. A knot of hair. Young.—A. In architecture, a 
piece of timber or metal for binding two bodies together 
—5. In music, a character to connect syncopated notes 
6. An equality in numbers, as of votes, &c, which pre- 
vents either party from being victorious. 

TIE-B£AM, n. The beam which connects the bottom of a 
pair of principal rafters, and prevents them from thrusting 
out the wall —G»vilt. 

TIED, v. Bound; fastened with a knot; confined ; re- 

TY ED, strained ; united, as notes. 

TIER, n. (Heb. ^5.) A row; a rank; particularly when 
two or more rows are placed one above another. 

* TIERCE (ters or teers), n. [Fr. tiers.) 1. A cask whose 
content is one third of a pipe, that is, forty gallons ; or, it 
may be, the measure.—2. In Ireland, a weight by which 
provisions are sold.—3. In music, a third.—4. In gaming, 
a sequence of three cards of the same color. 5. A thrust 
in JU M In heraldry, a field divided into three parts. 

* TIER"CEL, n. In falconry, a name given to the male 

x TERTEDEL $ hawk, as being a third part less than the 
emale.— Cyc. 

TI£R'CET, n. (from tierce] In poetry, a triplet; three lines, 
or three lines rhyming. 

TIERS-E-TÀT" (teerz'-&-tÀ), n. [Fr.) In France, the third 
branch or commonalty, answering to the commons in 
Great Britain. ° 

TIFF, n. (qu. tipple, tope] 1. Liquor; or, rather, a small 
a of liquor.— Halliwell; (vulgar.) 2. A pet or fit of 
peevishness; a slight altercation.— Johnson. 

TIFF, v. £ To be in a pet.—Johnson. [Low.) 

t TIFF, v.¢. To dress. 

TIFFA-NY, n. (According to the Italian and Spanish diction. 
aries, this word is to be referred to taffeta.) A species of 

uze or very thin silk. 

T E n. A species of sea-plant, resembling tne 
cat-tail.— Cyc. 

TIFFIN, n. A word introduced from India, denoting a lunch 
or alight repast between breakfast and dinner.—Malcom. 

TIG, n. A play. See Tao. 

TIGE, n. (Fr. a stalk.) The shaft of a column.—Girilt. 


° See Synopsis. 1, E, I, &c., long.—X, E, Y, &c., short.—FÁR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—NOVE, BOOK, 
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TT GER, n. (Fr. tigre; It tigro; L.tigris] 1. A fierce and 
rapacious feline quadruped of Asia, felis tigris. The jaguar 
is sometimes called the American tiger.— Blackwood, 2. A 
servant in livery, who rides with his master or mistress. 

TUGER-CAT, n. A name sometimes given to the lesser 
striped and spotted feline quadrupeda, not including the 

rs, leopards, and panthers.—P. Cyc. 

TI'GER-FOOQT-ED, a. Hastening to devour; furious. 

TI'GER-SHELL, n. [tiger and shell.) A name given to a 
red shell, with large white spots, of the genus cyprea, or 
cowry kind. 

TIGER'S-FQOT, n. A plant of the genus ipomea or con- 
tolvulus. 

TIGER-SH, a. Like a tiger. 

TIGH, n. In Kent, a close or inclosure. 

TIGHT (tite), a. (G. dickt; D., Sw. Dan. digt.) 1. Close; 
compact; not loose or open ; having the joints so close that 
no fluid can enter orescape; notleaky. 2. Close; not ad- 
mitting much air. 3. Sitting close to the body, as clothes. 
4. Close; not having holes or crevices; not loose. 5. 
Close; hard; as, a tight bargain; [in common use in Amer- 
tca.] 6. Close; parsimonious; saving; as, a man ut in 
his dealings; [tn common use in America.) 7. Closely 
dressed; not ragged.—Gay. 8. Hardy; adroit.—Shak. 9. 
Not slack or loose; applied to a rope extended or stretched 
out.— Totten. (Taught is used by seamen.) 

TIGHTEN (titn), v. . To draw tighter; to straiten; to 
make more close in any manner. 

TIGHTENED (tit'nd), n. ora. Drawn tighter ; straitened. 

TIGHT EN-ING (titn-ing), ppr. Drawing tighter; making 
more close. 

t TIGHT'ER, n. 1. A ribbon or string used to draw clothes 
closer. 2. a. More tight. 

TIGHT'LY, adv. 1. Closely ; compactly. 2. Neatly ; adroitly. 

TIGHTNESS, n. 1. Closeness of joints; compactness; 
straitness. 2. Neatness, as in dress. 3. Parsimonious- 
ness; closeness in dealing. 

TTGRESS, n. [from tiger.) The female of the tiger. 

TIGRINE (t'grin) a. Like a tiger. 

TIGRISH,a. Resembling a tiger —Sidney. 

TIKE. n. Atick. See Tick. 

TIKE, n. [Celtic tiak, tiac, a plowman.] 1. A countryman 
or clown. 2. A dog.—Shak. 

TIL'BU-RY,n. A kind of gig or two-wheeled carriage, with- 

TILE, "UT el; D. tegel or tichgel. pla 

» ^. (Sax. tigel; D. tegel or tichgel.] 1. A plate or 
piece of baked clay or earthen-ware, ad for covering the 


roofs of buildings.—2. In metallurgy, a small. flat piece of 


dried earth, used to cover vessels in which metals are 
fused. 3. A piece of buked clay used in drains. 

TILE, v.t. 1. To cover with tiles. 2. To cover, as tiles. 

TILE’-EARTH (-erth), n. A &peciesof strong, clayey earth ; 
stiff and stubborn noe a eer 

TILE'-ORE, *. A variety of octahedral red copper ore. 

TILED, pp. or a. Covered with tiles. 

TIL'ER, n. A man whose occupation is to cover buildings 
with tiles.. Bacon. 

TIL'ING, ppr. Covering with tiles. 

TILING, n. 1. Aroof covered with tiles—Luke v. 2. Tiles 
in general. 

TILL, n. A vetch; atare. (Local) 

TILL, n. A money-box in a shop; a drawer. 

TILL, prep. or adv. (Sax. til, tille; Sw., Dan. til.) 1. To the 
time or time of; as, till to-day. 2. It is used before verbs 
and sentences in a like sense, denoting to the time speci. 
fied in the sentence or clause following; as, I will wait till 
you arrive. 

TILL, v. t. (Sax. tilian, tiligan.] 1. To labor; to cultivate ; 
to plow and prepare for seed, and to dress crops.—2. In 
the most general sense, to till may include every species 
of husbandry, and this may be its sense in Scripture. 

TILL'A-BLE, a. Capable of being tilled; arable; fit for the 


low.— Carew. 

TILLAGE, n. The operation, practice, or art of preparing 
land for seed, and keeping the ground free from weeds, 
which might impede the growth of crops.—Srw. Cultiva- 
tion; culture; husbandry; farming; agriculture. 

TILLED, pp. Cultivated; prepared for seed and kept clean. 

TILL ER, n. 1. One who tills; a husbandman; a cultiva- 
tor; a plowman. 2. The bar or lever employed to turn 
the rudder ofa ship. 3. A small drawer; a till.—4. Among 

armers, the shoot of a pak springing from the root or 

ottom of the original stalk; also, the sprout or young tree 
that springs from the root or stump. 5. A young timber 
tree; [local 

TILLER, v.i. To 
round the bottom of the original stalk. 

TILL'ER-ROPE, x. The rope which forms a communica- 
tion between the fore-end of the tiller and the wheel. 

TILL'ER-ING, ppr. Sending out new shoots round the 
bottom of the original stem. 

TILL'ER-ING, *. The act of sending forth young shoots 
from the root or round the bottom of the original stalk. 
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put forth new shoots from the root or 1 


TIM 


TILL'ING, ppr. Cultivating. 
TILL'ING, s. The operation of cultivating land ; culture. 
t TILL'MAN, *. A man who tills the earth; a husbandman. 


t TILL’Y-FAL-LY, 2 adv. ora. A word formerly used when 
t TILL'Y-VAL-LY, 


any thing said was rejected as triflin 
or impertinent. T 3 j " 


TIL'MUS, n. (Gr. re.) Picking of the bed-clothes, or 


floccillation ; a symptom of the fatal termination of somo 
disorders.— Brande. 


TILT, n. (Sax. teld; Dan. telt.) 1. A tent; a covering over 


head.—Denham. 2. The cloth covering of a cart or wag- 
on. 3. The cover of a boat; a small canopy or awning 
of canvas or other cloth, extended over the stern-sheets 
of a boat. 

TILT, v. t. To cover with a cloth or awning.— Phillips. 

TILT, n. l.Athrust.—2. Formeriy, a military exercise on 
horseback, in which the combatants attacked each other 
with lances; as, tilts and tournaments. 3. A large ham- 
mer; a tilt-hammer, used in iron manufactures. 4. Incli- 
nation forward. 

TILT, v. t. rs tealtian.] 1. To incline; to raise one end, 
as of a cask, for discharging liquor. 2. To point or thrust, 
as a lance. 3. To hammer or forge with a til-hammer or 
tit. 4. To cover with a tilt. 

TILT, v. ¿È 1. To run or ride and thrust with a lance; to 
practice the military game or exercise of thrusting at each 
other on horsebac 2. To fight with rapiers. 3. To 
rush, as in combat. 4. To pay unsteadily ; to ride, float, 
and toss. 5. To lean; to fall, as on one side. 

TILT-BOAT, n. A boat covered with canvas or other cloth. 

TILT'-HA M-MER, n. [tilt and hammer.) A heavy hammer, 
used in iron-works, which is lifted by a wheel. 

TILTED, pp. 1. Inclincd; made to stoop; covered with 
eim or awning. 2. Hammered; prepared by beating, as 
steel. 

TILT'ER, n. One who tilts; one who uses the exercise of 
pushing a lance on horseback; one who fights. 2. One 
who hammers with a tilt. 

TILTH, n. (Sax. tih.) 1. The state of the soil in respect 
to plowing, manuring, &c. 2. That which is tilled; till- 


Agi Krouna i (obs.] 

TILTING, n. The process by which blister-steel is ren- 
dered ductile. This is done by beating with the tilt-ham. 
mer.— Buchanan. 

TILTING, ppr. Inclining; causing to stoop or lean; using 
the game of thrusting with the lance on horscback. 

TIM'BAL, n. A kettle-drum. See TYMBAL. 

TIMBER, n. (Sax. timber; Sw. timmer.) 1. That sort of 
wood which is proper for buildings or for tools, utensils, 
furniture, carriages, fences, ships, and the like; applied to 
a standing tree suitable for such purposes, or pieces of 
wood prepared for use by hewing or suwing. 2. The bod 
or stem of a tree. 3. The materials [in iromy.] 4. 
single piece or squared stick of wood for building. or al. 
ready tramed.—5. In ships, a timber is a rib or curving 
piece of wood, branching outward from the keel in a ver- 
tical direction. 

TIM'BER, v. t. To furnish with timber. See TIMBERED. 

TIM'BER, v. i L To light on a tree.—L' Estrange ; [obs.]— 
9. In falconry, to make a nest.— Cyc. 

TIM’BER-HEAD Spey n. m ihipa, the top p d à bre 
ber, rising above the wale, and serving for bela 
ropes, ke: otherwise called kevelhead. 

TIM'BER-SOW, n. A worm in wood.— Bacon. 

TIM'BER-TREE, n. A tree suitable for timber. 

TIM’BER-WORK (-wurk), n. Work formed of wood. 

TIM'BER-YXRD, n. [timber and yard.) A yard or place 
where timber is deposited. 

TIM'BERED, pp. or a. 1. Furnished with timber. In the 
United States, we say land is well timbered when it is cov- 
ered with good timber-trees. 2. Built; formed; contrived, 

little used.| 

TIM'BER-ING, ppr. Furnishing with timber. 

TIM'BRE (ber), n. [D. timber.) A crest on a coat-of-arms. 

TIM'BREL, n. [Sp. tamboril; It. tamburo; Fr. tambourin, 
tambour.) An instrument of music; a kind of drum, tabor, 
or tabret, which has been in use from the highest antiquity. 

TIM’BRELED, a. Sung to the sound of the timbrel. 

TIM-BU-RYNE', n. See TAMBOURINE. 

TIME, n. (Sax. tim, tima, time; Dan. time, Sw. timme, an 
hour ; L. tempus; It, Port. tempo; Sp. tiempo; Fr. temps.) 
1. A particular portion or part of duration, whether past, 

resent, or future; period. 2. A proper time; a season. 
3 Duration. 4. A space or measured portion of duration. 
5. Life or duration, in reference to occupation. 6. Age; 
a part of duration distinct from other parts; as, ancient 
times ; ch; era. 7. Hour of trav 8. Repetition ; 
repeated performance, or mention with reference to repe- 
tition. 9. Repetition; doubling; addition of a number to 
itself; as, to double cloth four times. 10. Measure of 
sounds in music; as common time. 1l. The state of 
things at a particular period; as when we say, good times 
or bad times.—12. In grammar, tense.—In time. 1. In good 
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season; sufficiently early. 2. A considcrable space of du- 
ration; process or continuation of duration.—4t times, at 
distinct intervals of duration. — Time enough. in scason; 
early enough. Bacon.—To lose time. 1. To delay. 2. To 
go too slow; as, a watch or clock loses time.—Apparcnt 
time, in astronomy, truc solar time, rcgulated by the appar- 
ent motions of the eun.— Mean time, a mean or avcrage of 
apparcut time. It is indicated by a clock which moves 
with entire cxactncss.—Sidercal time is that which is shown 
by the apparent diurnal revolutions of the stars.—Astro- 
nomical time of day, is the time past mear noon of that day, 
and is reckoned into 24 hours in mean time.—Brande. 

TINE, e.t. To adapt to the time or occasion; to bring, be- 
gin, or perform at the proper season ortime. 2. To regu- 

te astotime. 3. To measure, as in music or harmony. 
— Shak. 

TIME-HON-ORED (-on'urd), a. Honored for a long time. 

TINE’-KEEP-ER, n. [time and keeper.) A clock, watch, or 
other chronometer. 

TIME'-KILL-ING, a. Adapted to kill time. 

TINE-PIECE (-pecse), n. [time and piece.) A clock, watch, 
or other instrument to measure or show the progress of 
time; a chronometer. 

TINE’-PLEAS-ER, n. One who complies with the prevail 
ing opinions, whatcver they may be. 

T E-SAN€-TIONED, a. Sanctioned by long use.— Chan- 
ning. 

TIME-SCORN-ER, n. One who scorns time. 

TIME-SERV-ER, n. Onc who adapts his opinions and 
manncrs to the times; one who obsequiously complies 
with the ruling power. 

TIME-SERV-ING, a. Obsequiously complying with the 
humors of men in power ; temporizing. 

TIME-SERV-ING, n. An obsequious compliance with the 
humors of men in powcr. 

TIME-W&AST-ING, a. Wasting time. 

TIME-WORN, a. Impaired by time.—Irving. 

TIMED, pp. Adapted to the season or occasion. 

MINE a. Secsonable; timely; sufficiently early. 

TIMEIST, n. 1. In music, a performer who keeps good 
time. 2. One who conforms with the times; a time- 
server; (obs.) 

| TIMELESS, a. 1. Unseasonable; done at an impro 
time. 2. Untimely ; immature ; done or suffered balers 
the proper time. 

TIME'LESS-LY, adv. Unseasonably.— Milton. 

TIME'LI-NESS, n. Seasonableness; a being in good time. 

TIMELY, adv. Early; soon; in good season.—Prior. 

TIME'’LY, a 1. Seasonable; opportune; being in good 
time; sufficiently early. 2. Keeping time or measure.— 


Spenser ; a 
TIMEOUS-LY, a. Seasonably; in good time.— Watts. 
TIMID, a. (Fr. timide; L. timidus.) Wanting courage to 
meet danger; not bold.—Syn. Fearful; timorous; afraid; 
yi pusillanimous; faint-hearted; shrinking; re- 


ng. 
TI-MIDT-TY, n. (Fr. timidité; L. timiditas.) Fearfulness ; 
pusillanimity ; want of courage or boldness to face danger ; 
timorousness ; habitual cowardice. 
TIM1D.LY, adv. In a timid manner; weakly; without 


courage. A 

TINID-NESS, n. Timidity. 

TIMING, ppr. Adapting to the season or occasion. 

TIMIST. Se TixEisT. 

TI-MO€'RA-CY, n. [Gr. ri», worth, and xparce.] Govern- 
ment by men of property, who are possessed of a certain 
income. 

TIM-O-N EER”, n. [t r. timon; L. temo.) A helmsman. 

TIM'OR-OUS, a. [It timoroso, from L. timor.) 1. Fearful 
of danger; timid; destitute of courage. 2 Indicating 
fcar; full of scrupics. 

TIM'OR-OUS-LY, adv. Fearfully; timidly; without bold- 
ness; with much fear.— Phillips. 

TÍM'OR-OU3-NESS, n. Fcarfulncss; timidity.—Swift. 

TIM'O-THY GRASS, n. A valuable grass, the phleum pra- 
tense, Or cat's-tall grass, much prized in America for fod- 
der.— Farm. Encyc. 

t TMOUS, a. (from time.) Early; timcly.—Baron. 

t TIMOUS-LY, adv. In good season.— Ch. Relig. Appeal. 

TIN, n. (3ax.; Dan. tia ; Ger. zinn; Sw. tenn.) 1. A white 
metal, with a slight tinge of ycllow. It is soft, and very 
malleable, and is much uscd in the arts. It is a constitu- 
ent of pewter, britannia, bell-metal, bronze, &c. Tin-foil, 
coated with quicksilvcr, forms the reflecting surface of 

lass mirrors. 2. ‘Thin plates of iron covercd with tin. 

TiN, v. t. To cover with tin, or overlay with tin-foil. 

TIN'-FOIL. n. [tin, and L. folium, a leaf.) ‘Tin reduced to 
a thin leaf. 

TIN'-GLXSS3, n. Bismuth, which sce. 

TIN’-MINE, n. Annine where tin is obtained. 

TIN-PEN-NY, n. (tín and penny.) A customary duty in 
England, formerly paid to tithing-men.— Bailey. 
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case, the tin forms, in sume measure, an alluy with tne 
iron.— Buchanan. 
TIN-P¥-RITES, n. A native sulphuret of tin, usually con: 


taining sonc copper or iron.— Buchanan. 
TIN" STONE, n. native oxyd of tin, found in Cornwall 
— Buchanan. 


TIN'-WORM, n. [tin and worm.) An insect.— Bailey. 

TIN€'AL, n. A namc of crude borax, asit is imported from 
the East Indies, in yellow, greasy crystals.— Ure. 

TIN'CHEL, ». A circle of sportsmen, who, by surrounding 
an extensive spacc, and gradually closing in, bring a num 
pus of dcer and game within a narrow compuss.— alter 

ott. 
FTINET v. t. [L. tingo, tinctus.) To stain or color; to im 


ue. 
t TINCT, n. Stain; color. f 
TINC€TO'RI-AL, a. Tinctorial matter is coloring matter. 


Ure. 

TINE'TURE (tinkt'yur) n. [L. tinctura; Fr. teinture.) 1. 
The fincr and morc volatile parts of a substance, scparated 
by a solvent.—2 In medicine, a spirituous solution of such 
of the proximate principles of vegetables and animals ns 

are soluble in pure alcohol or proof-spirit; spirit contain- 

ing medicinal substances in solution. 3. A tinge or shade 

of color. 4. Slight taste superadded to any substance. 
5. Slight quality addcd to any thing.—6. In heraldry, a 
term applied to metals, colors, and furs.— Brande. 

TINETURE, v. t. 1. To tinge; to communicate a slight 
foreign color to; to impregnate with some extraneous 
matter. 2. To imbue the mind; to communicate a por 
tion of any thing foreign . 

TIN€TURED, py. Tinged; slightly impregnated with 
cept aR foreign. 

TIN€'TUR-ING (tinkt'yur-ing), ppr. Tinging; imbuing; im- 

nating wit); a foreign substance. 

t TIND, e. t. (Sax. tendan, tynan.] To kindle. 

TIN'DER, n. DR tyndre.] Something very inflammable, 
used for kindling fire from a sparks as scorched linen. 

TINDER-BOX, n. A box in which tinder is kept. 

TIN'DER-LIKE, a. Like tinder; very inflammable. 

t TINE, v. t. pex tynan.] To kindle; to set on fire. 

TINE, v. t. (Sax. tynan; L. teneo.) To shut or inclose; to 
fill. (Not in use, or local. 

TINE, n. (Sax. tindes; Ice. tindr.) 1. The tooth or spike 
of a turk; a prong; also, the tooth of a harrow or drag. 
2. Trouble ; distress.—Spenser ; [obs.) 

t TINE, v. i. (Sax. tynan.) To rage; to smart; to fight 

TINE'-MAN, n. Anciently, an officer of the forest in En- 

Ans. who had the nocturnal care of vert and venison. 

ED,a. Furnished with tines; as, a three-tined fork. 

TINET, n. (tine, to shut.) In old writers, brush-wood and 
thorns, for making and repairing hedges. 

t TING, n. A sharp sound. See TINGLE. 

t TING, v. i To sound or ring. 

TINGE, v. t. (L. tingo.] To imbue or impregnate with 
something foreign; to communicate the qualities of one 
rire in some degree, to another.—Syvw. To color ; 

ye; stain. 

TINGE, n. Color; dye; taste; or, rather, a slight dcgree 
of some color, taste, or something foreign, infuscd into 
another substance or mixture, or added to it; tincture. 

TINGED (tinjd), Imbued or impregnated with a small 

rtion of something foreign. 

TING'ENT, a. Having the power to tinge.—Boyle. [Rare.} 

MAGING; ppr. lmbuing or impregnating with something 

orei : 

TIN"GLE (ting'g)), v. i. (W. tincial, tincian, or tincíaw.] 1. 
To feel a kind of thrilling sound. 2. To feel as : 
thrilling pain. 3. To have a thrilling sensation, or a sharp, 
slight, penetrating sensation. 

TIN'GLING, ppr. Having a thrilling sensation. 

TIN"GLING, n. A thrilling sensation. 

T v. i [W. tinciaw.]) To make a sharp, shrill noise; to 


tinkle. 

TINK'ER, n. [W.tincerz] A mender of brass kettles, pens, 
and thc like. 

TINK'ER-ING, 2. The act or employment of a tinker. 

TINK'ER-LY, adv. In the manner of a tinker. 

TINK'LE (tink1), v. i. (W. tincia.] 1. To make small, 
quick, sharp sounds, as by striking on metal; to clink. 9 
To hear a small, sharp sound. 

TINK'LE (tink1), v. t. To cause to clink or make sharp. 

uick sounds. 

TINK'LER (tinkler), n. Tinker. [North of England.) 

TINK'LING, ppr. or a. Making a small, quick, sharp noise, 

TINK'LING, ». A small, quick, sharp sound.— 7se., iii. 

TIN'MAN, n. [tin and man.) A manufacturer of tin vessels 
a dealer in tin-ware.—Prior. 

TINNED Siggy pp. ora. Covered with tin. 

TIN'NER, n. One who works in the tin-miues. 

I TINNI-ENT, a. Emitting a clear sound. 

TIN'NINd, ppr. Covering with tin or tin-foil. 


TIN-PLATE, n. Thin shcctiron, coated with tin. In this TIN'NING, n. 1. The act, art, or practice of covering or 
* See Synopsis 1 2,1, &c., long.—X, È, Y, &c, short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—MARYNE, BIRD; MOVE. BOOK, 
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"ning any thing with melted tin or with tin-foil. 2. The 
covering or lining thus put on. 

TIN'NY, a. Abounding with tin.— Drayton. 

TIN':EL, n. [Fr. etincelle? 1. Something very shining and 
gaudy: something superficially shining and showy. 2. A 
kind of shining cloth. 3. A kind of lace. 

vn a. Gaudy; showy to excess; specious; supcr- 

cial. I 

TIN'eZL, v. & To adorn with somcthing glittering and 
showy, without much value; to make gaudy.— Pope. 

TIN'SELED, pp. Decorated with gaudy ornaments. 

TIN'SEL-ING, ppr. Adorning with tinsel. 

TINT, n. (It. tinta; Fr. teint; L. cinctus.) A dye: a color, 
or, rather, a slight coloring or tincture distinct from thc 

MM rg or qnc color.— Pope. 

T, v. *. To tinge; to give a slight coloring to. 
TIN-TA-MAR’, n. (Old Fr. tintamarre; L. tinuitus and 
Mars.—Ash.] A hideous or confused noise. 

TINTED, pp. Tinged. 

TINT'ING, ppr. Giving a slight coloring to. 

TINTING, n. A forming of tints. 

TIN-TIN-NAB'U.LA-RY, a. (L. tintinnabulum, a little bell.) 
Having or niaking thé sound of a bell. 

* TINY, a. Very small; little; puny. 
children, and in burlesque. 

TIP, n. (D. tip.) 1. The end; the point or cxtremity of any 
thing small 2. One part of the play at nine-pins. — 3. In 
botany, an anther. 

TIP, v.& 1. To form a point with somcthing; to cover the 
tip, top, or end. 2. (for tap.] To strike slightly, or with 
the end of any thing small; to tap. 3. To lower one end, 
or throw upon the end; as, to tip a cart for discharging a 
load; [New England.]— To tip the wink, to direct a wink, 
or to wink to another for notice. 

TIP, v.i In the phrase to tip off, that is, to fall headlong: 
hence, to die. 

TIP-STAFF, n. [tip and staf.] 1. An officer who bears a 
staff tipped with metal; a constable. 2. A staff tipped 
with metal.— Bacon. 

TIP-TOE, n. [tip and toe] The end of the toe.— To be or 
to stand a tip-toe, to be awake or alive to any thing; to be 
roused. 

TIP'-TOP, n. The highest or utinost degree. 


TIPP ED, | pp. Having the end covered. 


TIPT, 

TIPPET, n. [Sax. teppet.) A narrow garment or covering, 
now made of fur, for the neck, worn by females. 

TIPPING, ppr. 1. Covering the end or tip.—2. In music, a 
distinct articulation given to the flute, by striking the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth. 

TIPPLE (tipp), v. i (qu., D. zuipen ; Fr. MC] To drink 
spirituous or strong liquors habitually; to indulge in the 
frequent and improper uso of spirituous liquors 

TIPPLE, v... To drink, as strong liquora, in luxury or ex- 
cess.— Dryden. 

TIP'PLE, n. Drink; liquor taken in tippling.—L'Estranze. 

TIP'PLED (tip’pld), pp. 1. Drank ín excess, 2. a. Intoxi- 
cated ; inebriated. 

TIPPLER, n. One who frequently indulges in the excess- 
ive use of spirituous liquors, without being an habitual 
drunkard. 

TIP'PLING, ppr. Indulging in the habitual use of strong or 
spirituous liquors. 

TIP’ PLING, n. The habitual practice of drinking strong or 
spirituous liquors: a drinking to excess. 
TIP'PLING-HOUSE, ». [tipple and kouse.) A house in 

which liquors are sold in drams or small quantities. 

TIP'SI-LY, adv. In a tipsy manner. 

TIPSY, a. [om tip, Fuddled; overpowered with 
strong drink ; intoxicated. 

TIPY-LA-RY, a. (L. tipula.) Pertaining to insects of the 
genus tipula, or crane-fly kind.— Humboldt. 

TI-RADE' (te-r&de^. n. it tirata ; Fr. tirade.) 1. Formerly, 
in French music, the filling of an interval by the interme- 
diate diatonic notes.—2 In modern usage, a strain or flight; 
a series of violent declamation.— Quart. Revicw. 

TI-RAIL'LEUR (te-ralyur), n. A French skirmishing sgol- 
dier, often put in front of the line, to annoy the enemy.— 


Smart. 

TIRE, n. (Heb. “.] 1. A tier; a row or rank. This is 
thc same word as tier, differently written. 2. A head- 
dress; something that encompasses the head.—Isa,, iii. 
3. Furniture; apparatus. 4. Attire. 5. A band or hoop 
of iron, used to bind the fellies of wheels, to secure them 
from wearing and breaking; as, cart-tire. 

TIRE, v.t. (Sax. teorian, n,getcorian.] 1. To exhaust 


[4 word used by 


the strength by toil or Inbor; as, to tire a horse or an ox. ; 


9. To exhaust the power of attending, or to exhaust pa- 
tience with dullness or tediousness.— To tire out, to weary 
or fatigue to excess; to harass.—SyN. To weary; fatigue; 
exhaust; jade; harass. 

TIRE, v. i. To become weary ; to be fatigued; to have the 
strength fail; to have the patience exhausted. 
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t TIRE, v. t. To adorn; to attire; to drcss, as the head. 
TIRE'WON-AN, n. [tire and woman.) A woman whose 
ap ion is to mnkc head-drcsscs.— Locke. 
TIRE D, pp.or a. Wearicd; fatigued; jadcd; harassed. 
TIRED'NESS (tird'nes), n. The state of being wearied , 
TIRE'SOME ( ) 1. Wearis fatiruln 
b sum), a. 1. wvearisome ; fa ; exhaust 
ing the strength. 2. Tedious, exhausiiie tho donee, 
TIRE’SOME-NESS, n. The act or quality of tiring or cx- 
hausting strength or patience; wearisomeness; tedious- 
ness.  - 
TIRING, ppr. Wearying ; fatiguing ; exhausting strength 
or patience. 
TIR'ING-HOUSE, n The room or placc where players 
TIRING-ROOM, dress for the stage. > 
TIRO, n. See TYRO. 
TI-RO'NI-AN, a. Tironian notes, the short-hand of Roman 
co tr haa tna 
t TIR'RIT, n. Terror; affright.— Shak. 
TIR^WIT, n. A bird; the lapwing. 
"TIS, a contraction of it is. 
TISTE, n. Consumption; morbid waste. 
TISTICAL, $e [for phthisic, phthisical.) Consumptive 
TIS'RI, n. The first Hebrew month of the civil year, and 
the seventh of the ecclesiastical; answering to a part of 
our September and a part of October. 
TIS'SUE (tish'yu), n. [Fr. tíssu.] 1. Cloth interwoven with 
gold or silver, or with figured colors.—2. In anatomy and 
any. texture or organization of parts. 3. A connected 
series.— Tissue paper, very thin, pass paper, such as 
is used to protect engravings in books. 
TIS'SUE (tish'yu), v. & To form tissne; to interweave; to 
variegate. 

TIS'SU ED (tish’yude), pp. Interwoven; formed with va- 
riegated work. 
TIS'SU-ING (tish' 

variegated work. 
TIT, n. A small horse, [ín contempt;] a woman, [in com- 
tempt ] a emall bird; a titmouse or tomtit, 
TIT'-BIT, n. A tender piece. See T1D-BIT. 
TI-CTAN1O, Ja. Pertaining to titanium; containing tita- 
TI-TAN-IT'€, $ nium. 
TT-TAN-IF'ER-OUS, a. (titanium, and L. fero.) Containing 
or affording titanium.— Cleaveland. 

TYTAN-ITE, n. A mineral; sphene, which see.— Dana. 
TI-.TA'NIUM, n. In mineralogy, a metal of a deep-blue col- 
or, discovered hy Gregor, in 1791, in Cornwall, England. 

TTTH'A-BLE, a. Subject to the payment of tithes. 

TIFHE, n. (Sax. teotha.] The tenth part of any thing; but, 
appropriately, the tenth part of the increase annually aris- 
ing from the profits of land and stock, zllotted to the cler- 

TÉ for their support. 

HE, v.t. To levy a tenth part on; to tax to the amount 

of a tenth. 

TITHE, v.i To pay, tithes.— T'u sser. 

TITHE'-FREE, a. Exempt from the payment of tithes. 

TTEHE'-PAY-ING, a. Paying tithes; subjected to pay tithes. 
Franklin. 

TTFHED, pp. Taxed a tenth. 

TTFHER, n. One who collects tithes. 

TITH'NG, ppr. Levyinga tax on to the amount ofa tenth. 

TTTHTNG, n. Adecennary; a number or company of ten 
householders, who, dwelling near each other, were sureties 
or free-pledges to the king for the good behavior of each 


other. 

TIFHING-MAN, n, [tithing and man.) 1. The chief man 
of a tithing ; a Hend Doro M ; one elected to preside over 
the tithing. 2. A peace officer; an under-constable.—3. In 
New England, a parish officer annually elected to preserve 

aeons order in the church during divine service. 
-THON'Ie, a. (Gr. Tcwvos.] Pertaining to or denoting 
thoee rays of light which produce chemical effects. 

TITH-O-NICT-TY, n. A name given to that property of 
light by which it produces chemical effects; supposed by 
some to be a distinct, imponderable agent.— Draper. 

TITH'Y-MAL, n. [er tithymale.) A plant of the spurge kind. 

TITIL-LATE, v.i. (L. titillo.) To ticklc.— Pope. 

TIT1IL-LA-TING, ppr. or a. Tickling. 

TIT-IL-LA"TION, n. (Fr. ; L. titillatio.] 1. The act of tick 
ling; or the state of being tickled. 2. Any slight pleasure. 

TIT'LARK, n. (tit and lark.) A smal bird of the lark kind. 

TITLE (ti'tl), n. (L. titulus ; It. titolo] 1. An inscription 

ut over any thing as a name by which it is known. 2. 
e inscription in the beginning of a book, containing the 
subject of the work, and sometimes the author's name.— 
3. In the civil and canon laws, a chapter or division of a 
book. 4. An appellation of dignity, distinction, or pre-em- 
inence given to persons, as duke, 5. A name; an appel- 
lation; a denomination. 6. Right; or that which consti- 
tutes a just cause of exclusive pomen ; that which is 
the foundation of ownership. 7. The instrument which is 
evidence of a right.—8. In the canon law, that by which a 


ing) ppr. Interweaving ; forming with 
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teneficiary holds a bencfice.—0. In ancient Church records, 
a church to which a priest was ordained, and where ho 
was to reside. 

TITLE, e.. To name; to call; toentitlc.—Milton. 

TITLE-PAGE, v. (title and page.) ‘The page ofa book which 
contains its title. 

TFTLED, pp. 1. Called; nanicd. 2. e. Having a title. 

{TITLE-LESs, a. Not having a title or name. 

TITLING, ppr. Calling; denominatiug; entitling. 

TITMOUSE, n.: pl. Tirxicg. A small bird of the gcnus pa- 
rus of Linnwus. There are numcrous epecics, which feed 
on insects, sceds, &c. Their notes are shrill and wild. 

TWITTER, c. íi To laugh with the tongue striking against 
the root of the upper teeth ; to laugh with restraint. 

TITTER, ». 1. A restrained laugh. 2. A weed. 

TIT TER-ING, n. Restraincd laughter. 

TITTLE (tiru), n. (from tis small] A small particle; a 
minute part; a jot; an iota. 

TITTLE-TAT'TLE, n. [tatle, doubled] 1. Idle, trifling 
talk: cmpty prattle. 2. An idle, tritling talker. 

TITTLE-TATTLE, e. £. To talk idly ; to prate.—Sidney. 

TITTLE-TATTLING, x. The act of prating idly.—Sidney. 

t TITO.BATE, e. i. (L. titubo.) To stumblc.—Cockeram. 

TIT-¥B-BATION, n. (L. titubo.] The act of stumbling. 

TITU-LAR (tityu-lar), a. (Fr. titwlatre; L. titulus.) 1. Ex- 
isting in title or name only ; nominal; having or confer- 
ring the title only. 2 Having the title to an office or digni- 
ty without discharging the duties of it; as, a titular bishop. 

TITU.LAR, m. A person invested with a title, in virtue 

TIT€-LA-RY, $ of which he holds an office or bencfice, 
whether he performs the duties of it or not. 

TIT-U-LAR1-TY, n. The state of being titular.— Brown. 

TITU-LAR-LY, ade. Nominally ; by title only. 

TIT'€.LA-RY, a. 1. Consisting in a title.—Bacon. 2. Per- 
taining to a title.— Bacon. 

TIV'EN, n. A kind of ochre which is used in marking sheep 
in eome parts of England.—Cyc. [Local] ` 

TIV'ER,v. t. To mark sheep with tiver, in different ways 
and for different purposes. (Local) 

TIV'ER-ING, ppr. Marking with tiver. (Local. 

TIV'ER-ING, n. The act of marking with tiver. 

TIV'Y, ado. With great speed; a huntsman's word or 
sound.— Dryden. See TaNTIYY. 

TMÉ'SIS, n. (Gr.] A figure by which a compound word is 
separated by the intervention of one or more words; as, 
que meo cunque animo, for quecunque meo animo. 

TO, prep. (Sax. to; D.te or toe; G. zu ; Ir, Gaelic do; Corn. 
tho.) 1. Noting motion toward a place: opposed to from. 
2. Noting motion toward a state or condition ; as, he ís 
going to a trade. 3. Noting accord or adaptation; as, an 
Occupation suited to bis taste. 4. Noting address or com- 
pellation, or the direction of a discourse. 5. Noting atten- 
tion or application; as, ^ give a ie wholly to them."— 
1 Tim. iv. 6. Noting addition. 7. Noting opposition; as, 
man to man. 8. Noting amount, rising to ; as, to the num- 
ber often. 9. Noting proportion ; as, it is ten to one you 
wil fail 10. Noting possession or appropriation. 1l. 
Noting perception ; as, pleasing to the senres. 12. Noting 
the subject of an affirmation. 13. Noting the subject of re- 
mark; as, l shall speak to one point. 14. In comparison of. 
15. As far as. 16. Noting intention. 17. After an adjective, 
noting the object. 18. Noting obligation. 19. Noting cn- 
mity. 20. Toward. 21. Noting efect or end. 22. To, as 
a sign of the infinitive, precedes the radical verb. 23. It 

recedes the radical verb after adjectives, noting the ob- 
t; as, ready to go. 24. It precedea the radical verb, 
noting the object. 25. It p cs the radical verb, noting 
consequence, 26. It notes extent, degree, or end; as, he 
languishes to death. 27. After the substantive vcrb, and 
with the radical verb, it dcnotes futurity. 28. After have, 
it denotes duty or necessity ; as, I kare a debt to pay.—29. 
To-day, to-night, to-morrow, are peculiar phrases derived 
from our ancestors, To, in the first two, has the sense or 
force of this; this day, this nigM.—To-morrow is cquivs- 
lent to ín or on the morrow.—To and fro, backw: and 
forward.— To the face, in presence of; not in the absence 
of. jen the foregoing explanation of to, it is to be 
considered that the definition given is not always the 
sense of to by itself, but the sense rather of the word pre- 
ceding it, or connected with it, or of to in connection with 
other worda. In general, to is used in the sense of moving 
toward a place, or toward an objcct, or it expresses di- 
rection toward a place, end, object, or purpose.]— To is 
often used adcerbially, to modify the sense of verbs; as, 
to come to ; to heare to. 

TOAD (tó4e), n. (Sax. tade, tadige.) A batrachian reptile of 
the gcnus bufo, a small, clumsy animal, the body warty and 
thick, and perfectly harmless. 

TOAD'-£AT-ER, n. A vulgar name given to a fawning, ob- 
scquious parasite; a mean sycophant. 

TOAD'-FISH, n. (toad and fsh.) A fish allied to the angler 
or fishing frog.—Storer's Mass. Rep't. 

TOAD'-FLAX, n. (toad and flaz.) A plant, linaria vulgaris. 


[Local.) 
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TOAD-STONE, n. lu mineralogy, a varicty of irap rock. 
TOAIY-STOOL, *. A mushroom, a plant which commonly 
grows in moist and rich grounds. 

110AD'SH, a. Like a toad.—Srafford. 

TOAD'Y, n. A toad-eater.— Walter Scott. [Pulgar] 

TOAST (tõste), v. t. (£p. Port. tostar.) 1. To dry and scorch 
by the heat of a fire. 2, To warm thoroughly; [rare] 3. 

o name when a health is drank ; to drink to the health 
in honor of. 

TOAST, ^. 1. Bread dried and scorched by the fire; or 
such bread dipped in melted butter, or in some liquor. € 
A female whose health is drank in honor or 1*spect. 3. 
He or that which is named in honor in arinei 

TOASTED, pp. or a. Scorched by heat ; named in drinking 
the health. 

TOASTER, n. 1. One who toasts. 2 An instrument for 
toasting bread or cheese. 

TOASTING, ppr. paci, by fire; drinking to the honor of 

TO-BA€'€O, ^. [perhaps from Tabaco, a province of Yu. 
catan, in Spanish America, where it was first found by 
the Spaniards.) A pant a native of America, of the ge- 
nus nicotiana, much used for smoking and chewing and 
in snuff. It is narcotic, emetic, and cathartic. 

TO-BA€’€O-PIPE, n. A pipe used for smoking tobacco. 

TO-BA€'€O-PIPE €LAY, n. A species of clay used in 
making tobacco-pi One variety is called cimolite. 

TO-BA€'€O-PIPE FISH, n. The needle-fish. 

TO-BA€'€O-STOP'PER, n. An instrument for pressing 
down the tobacco as it is smoked in a pipe. 

t TO-BA€'€O-NING, a. Smoking tobacco.— Biskop Hall. 

TO-BA€'€O-NIST, n. A dealer in tobacco; also, a manu- 
facturer of tobacco. 

TO'BINE, x. Astouttwilled silk, used for dresses ; it much 
resembles the Florentine. 

TO€-€A'TA, n. [It] In music, a prelude. 

TO€K'AY, n. A species of gecko or spotted lizard in India. 

TO-€OL'O-6Y, n. [Gr. roxos and Aeyos.] The science of 
obetetrics or midwifery; or that department of medicine 
which treats of parturition. 

TO€'SIN, w. [Fr.j An alarm-bell, or the ringing of a bell 
for the purpose of alarm. 

TOD, n. [Gaelic tod.] 1. A bush; a thick shrub; (obs.) 2. 
A quantity of wool of twenty-eight pounds, or two stone. 

ox. 

1 TOD, v. t. To weigh; to produce a tod.—SAak. 

TO-DAY’, n. [to and day.) The present day. 

TORDLE (tod'dl), v. é To walk with short steps, as a child 


— Halliwell, 
TOD'DY, n. 1. A juice drawn from various kinds of the 
alm in the East Indies ; or a spirituous liquor prepared 
trom it. 2. A mixture of spirit and water sweeten 

TO'DY, n. A popular name for a genus of insectivorous 

rds, somewhat resembling the kingfishers. 

TOE (tõ), n. [Sax.ta ; G. zehe; Sw.ta ; Dan. taae.) 1. One 
of the small members which form the extremity of the 
foot, corresponding to a finger on the hand. 2. The fore- 

art of the hoof of a horse, and of other hoofed animals. 
E The member of a beast's foot corresponding to the toe 
man. 

TOED (tóde), a. In compounds, having toes; as. narrow: 
toed ; thick-toed ; slender-toed.— Hitchcock. 

t TO-FORE', prep. or adv, (Sax. toforan; to and fore.) Be- 
fore; formerly.—SAak. 

TOFT, n. 1. A grove of trees.—Cye. 2. (Dan. tofte or tomt.) 
In law books, a place where a messuage has stood, but is 
decayed. 

TO'FUS, n. See Tura. 

TOGA VI-RPLIS. [L.] The manly gown. This was as. 
sumed by Roman boys about the time of completing their 
fourteenth year.—Smith's Dia. 

TO'GÀ-TED, la. [L. toga, a gown; togatus, gowned.] 

TOGED, $ Gowned; dressed in a gown; wearing a 

own; as, toged consuls.—Shak. 

TOÓ-GETH'ER, adv. (Sax. togethre; to and gather.) 1. In 
company. 2. In or into union. 3. Im the same place. 4. 
In the same time. 5. In concert. 6. Into Junction or a 
state of union.— Together with, in union with ; in company 
or mixture with. 

TOG'GEL, n. A small wooden pin tapering toward both 
ends, with a groove around the center.— Mar. Dict. 

TORO n. [L. toga.) Clothes; garments.  [Sportite 


or i 

TOG'GLE-JOINT, n. An e:vow or knee-joint, consisting 
of two bars so connected that they may be brought into a 
straight line. 

TOIL, v. i. [Sax. teolan, tiolan.] To labor, to work; to ex- 
ert strength with and fatigue.— Luke, v. 

TOIL, v. t. 1. To toil out, to Iabor ; to work out.—Milton 


2. To weary ; to overlabor.—Shak. ; [obs.] 
TOIL, an. Labor with pain and fatigue ; labor that oppresses 
the body or mind ; drudgery. 


TOIL, n. (Fr. toiles] A net or snare; any thread, web, of 
string spread for taking prey.—ZL' Estrange. 


* Se Synopsis. à, E, 1, &c. long.—À, È, L, &c., short. —F AR, FALL, WHAT ; —PREY ; —MARINF, BIRD;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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QOILEK, n. Onc who toils, or labors with pain. 
TOILET, n. (Fr. toilette.) 1. A covering spread over a ta- 
ble in a chamber or drcseing.room. 2. A dressing-table.— 
Pope. 3. Mode of dressing; as, her toilet is perfect.—To 
make one's toilet, to adjust one's dress with care. 
TOI-LI-NETTE’, n. (Fr.) A cloth, the weft of which is of 
woolen yarn, and the warp of cotton and silk. It is used 
"non bah liber 0 a . Econ. 
‘ING, ppr. Laboring wi in. 
TOIL'LESS, a. Free from toil. ps 
TOIL’SOME (tolsum), a. 1. Laborious; wearisome; at- 
tcnded with fatigue and pain. 2. Producing toil. 
TOIL'SÓME-LY, ade. In 8 toilsome manner. 
TOIL’80ME-NESS, n. Laboriousness; wearisomencss. 
TOISE (toiz), n. (Fr.) Along measure in France, containing 
six French fect, or about six and a half English fect. 
TO-KAY' n. A kind of wine produced at Tokay, in Hun- 
gary, made of white grapes, distinguished for its aromatic 
taste. 


KEN (tón), n. (Sax. tacn, tacen; Goth. taikns ; D. tee- 
ken.] 1. Something intended to represent or indicate an- 
other thing or an event. 2. A mark. 3. A memorial of 
friendship ; something by which the friendship of another 
person is to be kept in mind.—4. In coinage, tokens were 
coins struck in the reign of Elizabeth by various cities and 
also by individuals, circulated as money, and redeemable 
in current money.—5. In ing, ten quires of paper; 
an extra quire is usyally added to every other token when 
counted out for the press.—Syn. Sign; note; symptom; 
indication ; badge. 

! TOKEN, v. t To make known.— Shak. 

TO'KENED,a. Being marked with spots.— S&ak. 

TOKEN-ING, ppr. Making known; marking with spots. 

TOL, v. t. [L. tollo.) To take away.—Cyc. [A law term.] 

TOL'-BOO'TH, n. See Torr-»ooTH. 

TO'LA, n. In India, a weight for gold and silver. 

TOLD, pret. and pp. of tell. —Gen., iii. 

TOLE, v.t. To draw or cause to follow by presenting some- 
thing pleasing or desirable to view ; to allure by some bait. 

TOLED, pp. Drawn; allured; induced to follow. 


TO-L£'DO, n. Asword of the finest temper; so called from | 
Tolcdo, in Spain, once famous for its swords.—B. Jonson. | TON'€OD, n. Asmall American 


TOLER-A-BLE, a. (Fr.; L. tolerabilis.] 1. That may be 
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t TOLL’ER, n. 1. One who collects taxes, a toll-gatherer 
Barret. 2. One who tolls a bell. 

TOLLING, ppr.ora. 1. Causing to sound in a slow, grave 
mener. 2. Taking away; removing. 3. Sounding, us š 

t TOL'SEY, n. The same with tolLbooth.— Dict. 

TOLT, n. [L. tollit, tollo.] In English courts, the precept ol 
a sheriff, by which a writ of right is removcd from the 
court-baron into the county court.— Blackstone. 

TO-LO’ BAL'BAM, x. A resin or oleo-resin produced by s 
trce of South America, the myrospermum Toluifera, It is 
said to have been first brought from a place called Tolu. 
In medicine, it is called balsam of Tolu. 

t TOL-U-TA'TION, n. (L. toluto.] A pacing or ambling. 

TOM'A-HAWK, n. An Indian hatchet. x 

TOM'A-HAWK, v.t. To cut or kill with a tomahawk. 

TOM'A-HAWKED (hawkt), pp. Smitten or killed with a 
tomahawk. 

TOMA HAYANG; ppr. Striking or killing with a toma- 


WK. 

TO-M2'TO or TO-MA'TO,n. A plant from South America, 
lycopersicum esculentum, Or solanum lycopersicum; also 
called love-apple, having an agreeable acid taste, and 
much used in cookery. 

TOMB (toom), n. (Fr. tombe, tombeau ; VV. tom, tomen, twm, 
temp; lr. tuoma; Sp. tumba; L. tumulus.) l.Agrave; a 

it in which the dead body of a human being is deposited. 
2. À house or vault formcd wholly or partly in the earth, 
with walls and a roof for the reception of the dead; a 
sepulchre. 3. A monument erected to preserve the mem- 
ory of the dead. 

TOMB (toom), v.t. To bury; to inter. See ENToMB. 

TOMBA€, n. An alloy of copper and zinc, or a species of 
brass, with an excess of zinc. When arsenic is added, it 
is white tombac.— Brande, 

TOMBED (toomd), a Deposited in a tomb. 

TOMB'LESS (toomiess), a. Destitute of a tomb or sepul- 
chral monument. 

TOMBNOR-RY, n. A Shetland bird, the puffin. 

TOM'BOY, n. (Tom, Thomas, and boy.) A rude, boisterous 
boy ; also, in sarcasm, a rompmg girl [Fulgar. 

sh of the cod kínd, about 
tcn or twelve inches long.—Storer. 


borne or endured; supportable, either physically or men-  TÓMB'STONE, ». A stone erected over a grave to pre- 


tally. 2. Moderately good or agreeable ; not contempti- 

ble; not very excellent or pleasing. —Swift. 
TOL’ER-A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being tolerable. 
TOL‘ER-A-BLY, adv. 1. Suppo 


serve the memory of the deceased; a monument. 
TOME, n. (Fr.] A book; as many writings as are bound in 
a volume, forming the part of a larger work. 


rtably ; in a manner to be | TON'FOOL, n. A great foo! ; a trifler. 


endured. 2. Moderately well; passably; not perfectly. | TOM-FOOL'ER-Y, n. Foolish triting.—Ec. Rev. 
TOL'ER-ANCE, n. (L. tolerantia.) The power or capacity TO-MEN-TOSE, la. (L. tomentum.) In botany, downy ; 


of enduring; or the act of enduring.— n. 
TOL'ER-ANT, a. Enduring; favoring toleration. 
TOL’ER-ATE, v. t. (Fr. tolerer ; L. tolero.) To suffer to be, 

or to be done without prohibition or hinderance ; to ad- 

mit; to allow or permit negatively, by not preventing ; not 
to restrain. 

TOL'ER-i-TED, pp. Suffered; allowed; not prohibited or 
restrained. 

TOL’ER.-A-TING, ppr. Enduring; suffering to be or to be 
done; allowing; not restraining. 

TOL-ER-A'TION, n. [L. toleratio] The act of tolerating ; 
the allowance of that which is not wholly approved ; ap- 
propriately, the allowance of religious opinions and modes 
of worship in a state when contrary to or different from 
those of the established church or bclief. 

TOL'ING, ppr. Drawing away; inducing to follow. 

TOLL, m. (Sax. toll ; D.tol; Sw. tull ; Dan. told; G. zoll ; 
W. toll.) 1. A tax paid for some liberty or privilege, par- 
ticularly for traveling over a road, bridge, &c. 2. A lib- 
erty to buy and sell within the bounds of a manor. 3. A 
portion of grain taken by a miller as a compensation for 

indio YN. Tax; custom; duty; impost. 

TOLL, v. š 1. To pay toll or tallage.—Skak. 2. To take 
toll, as by a miller.— Tusser. 

TOLL, v. i. (W. tol, tolo.) To sound or ring, as a bell, with 
strokes uniformly repeated at intervals, as at funerals. 
TOLL, v.% To cause a bell to sound with strokes slowly 

and uniformly repeated. 

TOLL, v. t. (L. tolio.] 1. To take away; to vacate; to an- 
nul; [a law term.) 2. To draw; see Tour. 

TOLL, ^. A particular sounding of a bell See the verb. 

TOLL'-BAR, n. [toll and bar.) A bar or beam used for stop- 

ing boats on a canal, or on a road for stopping passengers. 

TOLL'-BOO*H, n. [toll and booth.) 1. A place where goods 
are weighed to ascertain the duties or toll. 2. A prison. 

TOLL'-BOOTH, v.t. To imprison in a toll-booth.— Corbet. 

rese n. A bridge where toll is paid for pass- 

t. 

TOLL'-DISH, n. A dish for measuring toll in mills. 

TOLL'GATE, m. A gate where toll is taken. 

TOLL’ GA'FH-ER-ER, n. The man who takes toll. 


TO-MEN'TOUS, $ nappy; cottony; or flocky.— Lee, 
TON’-NOD-DY, n. A sea.bird, the puffin.— Booth, 
TO-MOR'ROW, n. (to and morrow.) The day after the 
esent.— Franklin. 
M'PI-ON, n. (Fr. tam 
[Sec Tamprion.] 2 
are fixed. 

TOM RIG, n. A rude, wild, wanton girl; a tomboy.—Dennis. 

TON"'TIT, n. A little bird, the titmouse. 

TOM'TOM, n. Same as tamtam, a large flat drum, used by 
the Hindoos. 

TON, the termination of names of places, is town, a hill, or 
fortress. 

TON, n. |Fr.) The prevailing fashion. 

TON (tun) n. (Sax. tunna ; Fr. tonne; Sp. tone] The 
weight of twenty hundred gross, or 2240 pounds. In some 
of the United States the ton is estimated at 2000 pounds. 
The orthography tun would be preferable, as more ac 
cordan with the derivation. Se, also, ToN. 

TONE, n. (Fr. ton; Sp. tono; It. tuono; Sw., G. ton; D. 
toon; Dan. tone; L. tonus.) 1. Sound, or a modification 
of sound ; any impulse or vibration of the air which is 
pere by the ear. 2. Accent; or, rather, a particu 

ar inflection of the voice, adapted to express emotion of 
passion— E. Porter ; [a rhetorical sense of the word.) 3. A 
whining sound; a whine; a kind of mournful strain dt 
voice. 4. An affected sound in speaking.—5S. In music, an 
interval of sound ; as, the difference between the fifth and 
fourth is a tone. 6. The tone of an instrument is its pecul- 
lar sound with regard to softness, evenness, and the like, 
—7. In medicine, that state of a body in which the animal 
functions are healthy and performed with due vigor.—8. 
In painting, the harmonious relation of the colors of a 
picmre in light and “man ie term ad often rp 
ualify, or as synonymous , depth, ness, an 

in pictures. It has also more recently been used to 
dcnote the characteristic expression of a picture, as dis- 
tinguished by its color. In musica] science the word key 

rforms a similar office.— Jocelyn. 

TONE, v. t 1. To utter with an affected tone. 2. To tune. 

See TUN 


. 1. The stopper of a cannon. 
e iron bottom to which grape-shot 


E. 
TOLL'-HOUSE, n. A house or shed in which the man who | TONE’-SYL-LA-BLE, m. An accented syllable.—Af. Stuart, 


takcs the toll remains. 


TONED, a. Having a tone; (used in composition.) 
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TONE'LES3, a Haviug no touc; umnusical.— Entick. 

t TONG, n. [Xe Toxos.) The catch of a bucklc.—Spenscr. 
Se TONGUR. 

TONGS, n. pl. [Sax., Dan, D. tang; G. :ange: Sw. tang; 
lee. taung.) An instruimcut of meta, consisting of two 
parts or long shafts joined at onc end, used for handling 
things, particularly fire or heated inctals. 

TONGUE (tung), n. (Sax. tung, tunga; Goth. tuggo ; Sw. 
tunga; Dan. tunge; D. tong.) 1. iu man, the instrument 
of taste, and thc chief instrument of specch; and. in oth- 
cr animals, the iustrumcnt of taste. 2. Speech ; discoursc ; 
somctinies, lucency of speech. 3. The power of articu- 
late uttcrance; speech. 4. Speech, as well or ill-used ; 
mode of apenking. 5. A language i idiom ; dialcct ; thc 
whole sum of words used by a particular nation. 6. 
Speech ; words or declarations only. 7. A nation, as dis- 
tinguished by thcir language. 8. A point, as of a buckle. 
9. A projection on the side of a board which fita into a 

ove. 10. A point, or long, narrow strip of lund, pro- 
cting from the main into a sca or lake. 11. The taper 
part of any thing; in thc rigging of a ship, a short piece 
of rope spliced into the upper part of standing back-stays, 
&c., to the size of the mast-hcad.—To hold the tongue, to 
be silent.—.iddison. 

TONGUE (tung), v. . To chidc ; to scold. 

TONGUE (tung) v. i To talk; to pratc.—SAak. 

TOÓNGUE'-GRÁFT-1NG, n. A mode of grafting by inserting 
the end of a cion in a particular manner. 

TONGUE'-PAD, n. A great talker.— Tatler. 

TONGUE-SHAPED (tung-shapt), a. In botany, a tongue- 
ape leaf is lincar and den blunt at the end, convex 
underncuth, and having usually a cartilaginous border. 

TOÓNGUE'-TIE, v. t. To deprive of speech or the power of 
£ h, or of distinct articulation. 

TONGUE'-TIED (tung-tide), a. 1. Destitute of the power 
of distinct articulation ; having an impediment in the 
as 2. Unable to spcak freely, from whatever causc. 
—. WAK. 

TONGUED (tungd), a. Having a tongue.—Donne. 

TÓNGUE'LESS (tungles), a. 1. Having no tongue. 2 
Speechless. 3. Unnamed ; [obs.] 

TON'I6, a. (from Gr. rovos ; L. tonus] 1. Literally, in- 
creasing tension ; hence, increasing strength; as, tonic 
powcr.—2. In medicine, increasing strength, or thc tone 
of the animal system , obviating the etlects of debility, 
and restoring healthy functions. 3. Relating to tones or 
sounds. 4. Extended; (obs.]— Tonic spasm, a steady and 
continuous spasmodic contraction, enduring for a com- 
paratively long time, as in tetanus: opposed to clonic 


spasm. 

TON'I€, ws. 1. A medicine that increases the strength, and 
gives vigor of action to the system.—2. [Fr. tonique.] In 
music, thc key-note or principal sound which generates all 
the rest.—3. In music, a certain degree of tension, or the 
sound produccd by a vocal string in a given degree of ten- 


sion. 

TO-NIGHT' (-nite^, n. [to and night) The present night, 
or the night after the present day. 

TONKA BEAN, na. The fruit of the dipteris odorata, a 

TON'QUIN BEAN,§ shrubby plant of Guiana It has a 

‘culiarly agreeable smell, and is employcd in the scent- 
Ing of snuft.— Buchanan, 

TONNAGE (tun'naje), n. 1. The weight of goods carried in 
a boat or ship. 2. The cubical content or burden of a 
ship in tons, or the amount of weight which she may car- 

. 3. A duty or impost on ships, estimated per ton, or a 
duty, toll, or rate payable on goods pcr ton, transported 
on canals. 

TON'SIL, n. [L. tonszle.] In anatomy, a glandular body in 
thc throat or fauces. 

TON'SILE, a. That may be clipped.— Mason. 

TON-SQ'RI-AL, a Pertaining to a barber or to shaving. 

TON'SURE (ton'shure), n. (Fr.; L. tonsura] 1. The act 
of clipping the hair, or of shaving the crown of the hcad, 
or the state of being ehorn.—2. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, tonsure is thc first ceremony used for devoting a 
person to the service of God in the clerical office. —3. In 
the Roman Catholic Church, the corona or crown which 
priests woar, as a mark of their order and of their rank in 
the church. 

TON-TINE' (ton-tecn^, n. [Fr.tontine.] An annuity on sur- 
vivorship; or a loan raised on lifc-annuitics, with the ben- 
efit of survivorsbip. Used somctitncs as an adjcctive. 

TONY, n. A simplcton—Dryden. [Ludicrous.] 

TOO, adv. [Sax. to.) 1. Over; more than cnough ; noting 
excess; as, too high. 2. Likewiec; also; in addition.— 
Pope. 3. Too, too, rcpeated, denotes cxcess emphatically. 

TOOK, pret. of take.—Gen., v. 

TOOL, ^. (Sax. tol.) 1. An instrument of manunl opcra- 
tion, particularly such as is used by farmers and mechanics, 
2. A pcrson used as an instrument by &notber person; [a 


word of r. .] 
TOOL, v. . To shape with a tool.—Entick. 
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TOOL/ING, R. Workmanship pcrformed with a tool. 

tTOOM, a. Empty.— WicklifP. 

TOON'-WOOD, x. A wood of a reddish-brown color, ern. 
ployed in India for cabinct-work. It is the cedrela toona 
of botanists —P. Cyc. 

TOOT, v. i [Sax. totian ; D. toeten.) 1. To stand out or be 
promincnt.— Hotell ; (05s.] °. To makc a particular noise 
with the tongne articulating with thc root of thc upper 
tecth, at thc beginning and end of the sound; also, to sound 
a horn in n particular inanner. 3. To peep; to look nar 
rowly.—Spenser ; [obs.) : 

TOOT, v. t. To sound; as, to toot the horn. 

TOOT'ER, n. One who plays upon a pipe or horn. 

TOOTH, n.; pl. TEETH. {Sax toth, pl. teth., 1. A bony sub. 
stance growing out of the jaws of animals, and peering 
the instrumcnt of mastication. 2. Taste; palate.—Dry 
3. A tinc ; a prong; something pointcd and rcg an 
animal tooth ; as, the tooth of a rakc, a comb, a card, a har- 
row, & saw, or of a wheel.— Tooth and nail, [by biting and 
scratching, with one's utmost power; by all possible 
means. L'Estrange.— To the teeth, in open opposition ; di- 
rectly to one's fucc.— To cast tu the teeth, to retort re- 
yasal ; to insult to the facc.—In spite of the teeth, in 

cfiance of opposition ; in opposition to every effort.— To 
show the teeth, to thrcaten.— Young. 

TOOTH, v. t. 1. To furnish with teeth. 2. To indent; to 
cut into teeth; to jagg. 3. To lock into each other. 

TOOTH'DRAW-ER, n. {tooth and draw.) One whose 
business is to extract teeth with instruments. 

TOOTH'DRAW-ING, n. The act of extracting a tooth; 
the practice of extracting teeth. 

TOOTH'-EDÓE (-cj), n. Tingling uneasiness almost amount- 
ing to pain ín the teeth from stridulous or grating sounds, 
vellication, or acid or acrid substances.— Good. 

TOOTH'-PI€K, In. An instrument for cleaning the 

TOOTH'-PIE£K-ER, § teeth of substances lodged between 


them. 

TOOTH'-WORT (-wurt) n. A plant of various genera, 
named from some resemblance of the roots or coro) to 
teeth, as lathrasquamaria, &c. 

TOOTH'Ài€HE (ake), n. Pain in the teeth. 

TOOTH’A€HE-TREE, n. An evergreen shrub of the genus 
zanthorylum.— Loudon. = 

TOOTHED (tootht), pp. or a. Having teeth or jaggs.—In 
botany, dentate; having projecting points. 

tTOOTH'FUL, a. Palatable. 


TOOTH'LESS, a. Having no teeth.— Dryden. 
TOOTH'LET-ED, a. In botany, dentirulste; having very 
ints, as a leaf.—Martyn. 


smal] teeth or Broche. 

TOOTH'SÓME, a. Palatable; gratefu! to the taste.— Care. 

TOOTH’SOME-NESS, x. Pleasantness to the taste. 

TOOTH'Y, a Toothed; having teeth.— Crozall. 

TOOTING, ppr. Sounding, as a horn. 

TOP, n. (Sax., D., Dan. top; Sw. topp.) 1. The highest part 
of any thing; the upper end, edge, or extremity ; summit; 
apex. 2. Surface; upper side. 3. The highest place. 
4. The highest person; the chief. 5. The utmoet degree ; 
acme. 6. The highcst rank. 7. The crown or upper sur- 
face of the head. 8. The hair on the crown of the head; 
the forclock.—Shak. 9. The head of a plant.—- Watts. 10, 
(G. topf.] An inverted conoid which children play with by 
whirling it on its point. One sort has its motion contin- 
ued by means of a whip.—11, In ship-building, a sort of 
platform, surrounding the hcad of the lower mast and 
projecting on all sides, for the convenience of the men 
aloft, and to form a sufficient angle or spread for the top- 
mast shrouds.— Totten. 

TOP, v. i. 1. To rise aloft; to be eminent. 2. To predom. 
inate. 3. To exccl; to rise above others. 

TOP, v. t. 1. To cover on the top; to tip; tocap. 2. To 
rise above. 3. To outgo; to surpass. 4. Tocrop; to take 
off thc top or upper part. 5. To rise to thetopof. 6. To 

rform eminently ; [obs.] 

TOP-AR-MOR, n. In skips, a railing on the top, supported 
by stanchions and cquipped with netting. 

TOP-BLO€K, x». In ships, a block hung to an eye-bolt in 
thc cap, used in swaying and lowcring the top-mast. 

TOP'-CHAIN, n. In ships, a chain to sling the lower yards 
in timc of action, to prevent their falling when the ropes, 
by which thcy arc hung, are ehot away. 

TOP-€LOTH, n. In ships, a piece of canvas used to cover 
the hammocks which are lashed to the top in action. 

TOP'-DRAIN-ING, n. The act or practice of draining the 
surface of land. 

TOP-DRESS-ING, n. A dressing of manure laid on the 
surface of land.— 

TOPFUL, a Full to the brim.— Watts. 

TOE GALANT. 1. See ToP-sAtL. 2. Highest; elevated, 
splendid. 

TOP'-HEAV-Y (top’-hev-c), a. [pop and Éeavy.] Having the 
top or upper part too heavy ior the lower.— Wotton. 

TOP-KNOT (not), n. [top and knot.) A knot worn by fe 
malcs on the top of the hcad. 


* See Synopsis. 1, Ë, Y, &c., long —, E, Y, &c., shor.—FXR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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TOP’. MXST, n. In ships, the second mast, or that which is 
next above the lower mast. Above it is thc top-gallant-mast. 

TOP’-MOST, a. [tap end most.) Highest; uppermost. 

TOP-PROUD, a. Proud to the highest degrce.—Shak. 

TOP-ROPE, n. A rope to svay up a op maan &c. 

TOI"-SAIL, n. A sail extended across the top-mast, above 
which is the top-gallant-sail. 

TOP-SHAPED (.s Apo, a, In botany, turbinate, £ e. in- 
versely conical, with a contraction toward the point. 

TOP-SOIL-ING, n. The act or art of taking off the top-soil 
of land bcfore a canal is begun. 

TOP'-STONE, ». A stone that is placed on the top, or 
which forms the top. 

TOP'-TAC€K-LE, n. A large tackle hooked to the lower end 
of the top-mast rope and to the deck. 

TOI"LESS, a. Having no top; as, a topless hcight. 

TOFMAN, n. 1. The man who stands above, in sawing.— 
2. In ships, a man etanding in the top. 

TOPAN, n. The horned Indian rhinoceros bird. | 

TOPAREH, n. (Gr. roxos, place, and apxos, a chie£] The 
rincipal man in a place or country. 

TOPARECH-Y, n. A little state, consisting of a few cities or 
towns ; a petty country governcd by a toparch. 

TOPAZ, n. (Gr. rozaGiov.] A mineral, said to be so called 
from Topazos, a small isle in the Arabic Gulf. It is one of | 
the gems, and occurs in rhombic prms generally yellow- , 
ish and pellucid, but is also found colorless, and of green- 
ish, bluish, or brownish shades, and sometimes massive , 
ane opaque. It consists of silica, alumina, and fluoric acid. : 
—Dana. | 

TO-PAZ'O.LITE, n. A variety of precious garnct, of a to- ` 

az-yellow color, or ar olivc-green.— Ure. | 

PE, n. 1. A fish of the shark family, resembling the dog- 

fish in its general aspect. Jardines Nat. Lib.—2. In Hin- 
dostan, a grove or clump of trees.—Malcom. 

TOPE, v. ¿ [Fr. toper.] To drink hard; to drink strong or 
spirituous liquors to exccss.— Dryden. 

TOTER, n. One who drinks to excess; a drunkard ; a sot. 

TOP'ET, ». A small bird, the crested titmouse. 

M bn A kind of sandstone. See Tura. 

TO-PHA’CEOUS (to-fa’shus), a. Gritty; sandy ; rough. 

TO'PHET (tó'fet), n. (Heb. rer, tophet, from 5r, toph, a 
drum.) Hell; »o called from a place east of Jerusalem, 
where children we»? burncd to Moloch, and where drums 

TOPIA-RY, e. [L upia tus] Shaped by cuttin 

']-A-RY, a. (L. us. aped by cutting; as, top- 
icry work, which consis« in giving all kinds of fanciful 
forms to arbors and thi: tets, trees and hedges.— Francis. 

TOPE, n. (Gr. rowos; L. wpicus, topica.) 1. Any subject 
of discourse or argumeni—2, In rhetoric, a probable argu- 
ment drawn from the suveral circumstances and places 
of a fact. 3. Principle of persuasion.—4. In medicine, an 
external remedy; a retnedy to be applied outwardly to a 
pene of the body, as a plaster. 

TOPE, Ta 1. Pertaining to a place; limited; local. 

TOP1IE-AL, $ 2 Pertaining to a topic or subject of dis- 
course, or to a general head. ! 

TOP'I€-AL-LY, adv. 1. Locally; with limitation to a part. | 
2. With application to a particular part. 

TO-POG'RA-PHER, ». One who describes a particular 

poem town, city, or tract of land. 

P-O-GRAPH'IC, la. Pertaining to topography ; de- 
TOP-O-GRAPHI€-AL, $  scriptive of a place. 
TOP-O-GRAPH'€-AL-LY,adv. In the manner of topography. 
TO-POG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. roro; and yp ión.] The deecrip- 

tion of a particular place, city, town, manor, parish, or 
tract of land. 

TOPPED, ) pp. or a. Covered on the top; capped; sur- 

TOPT, $ passed; cropped ; having the top cut off. 

TOP'PING, ppr. 1. Covering the top; capping; surpassing ; 
cropping ; lopping. 2. a. Fine; gallant—Johnson. 3. 
Proud ; assuming superiority ; (New England.) 

TOP'PING, n. In seamen's language, the act of pulling one 
extremity ote gard higher than the other. 

TOP'PING-LIFT, n. A large, etrong tackle employed to 
suspend or top the outer end of a gaff, or of the boom of 
a main-sail, in a brig or schooner. 

TOP'PING-LY, adv. Proudly ; with airs of disdain. (Low.] 

TOP'PLE, v. £ To fall forward; to pitch or tumble down. 

TOP'PLE (top'pl), v. t. To throw down.—Shak. 

'TOP'PLING. ppr. Falling forward. 

TOP'SY-TUR'VY, adv. In an inverted posture; with the 
top or hcad downward.— South. 

TOQUE (tók), 2n, (Fr.a cap.) A kind of bonnct or 

TO-QUET"' (to-kà^),  hcad-dress for women. 

TOR, n. (Sax. tor; L. turris] A tower; a turret; also, a 
high, pointed hill, [Used in names, 

TORCH, n. (lt. torcia ; Sp. antorcha ; Fr. torche ; D. toorts.) 
A light or luminary formed of some combustible sub- 
stance, as of resinous wood; a large candle or flambeau. 

TORCH’-BEAR-ER, 


is to carry a torch.—Sidney. 
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Se and bear.) One whose office | 


TOR 


TORCIT-LIGHT (-litc), w. 1. The light of a torch or of 
torches. 


tor 2. A light kindled to supply the want of the 


TORCH-TIIS-TLE (this), ». A prickly plant of the cac- 
tus tribe, with stems somewhat rcaembling a wax candlo, 
and some times used for torches. 

TORCIT-WORT (-wurt), n. A plant.—More. 

t TORCHER, n. One who gives light.—Shak. 

TORE, pret. of tear ; as, he tore his robc. 

TORE, n. (perhaps from tear.) The dead grass that re- 
mains on mowing land in winter and spring. —Holloway. 
TORE, x. [L. torus] In architecture, a large, round mold- 
ing on the base of a column; a torus.— Gloss. of Archit. 
TO-REU-MA-TOG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. ropcevpa and ypapn.] A 

description of ancient sculptures and baseo-relievos. 

TO-REU-MA-TOL/O-ÓY, n. (Gr. ropevpa and doyus.) The 
art or description of sculpture and bas-rclief. 


TO-REU'TI€E, a. (Gr. ropevros, polished.) In sculpture, high- 
ly finished or polished ; applied, properly, to figurcs in hard 
wood, ivory, &e.— Brande. 


TOR'NENT, n. (Fr. tourment; L. tormentum ; It, Sp. tor- 
mento.] 1. Extreme pain; anguish; the utmost dc 
of misery, either of body or mind. 92. Thnt which gives 
pan: vexation, or misery. 3. An engine for casting stones. 

TOR-MENT, v. t. 1. To put to extreme pain or anguish; 
torture ; to inflict excruciating pain and misery, either of 
body or mind. °. To pain; to distress. 3. To tcnse ; to 
vex; to harass. 4. To putinto great agitation; inauexel} 

TOR-NENT'ED, pp. Pained to extremity; teased. 


TOR'MEN-TIL, x. (Fr. tormentille; It. tormentilla] The 
d ii a plant whose root is used in medicine as a pow- 
erful astringcnt. 


TOR-MENTMNG, ppr. or a. Paining to an extreme degree , 
inflicting scvere distress and anguish ; teasing. 

TOR-NENTING, n. In agriculture, an impertect sort of 
horse-hoeing.— oe 

TOR-MENT'NG-LY, adv. In a manner tending to produce 
distress or anguish. 

TOR-NENTOR, n. 1. He or that which tormcnts; one 

TOR-MENT'ER, $ who inflicts penal anguish or tortures, 
—92. In agriculture, an instrument for reducing a stiff soil 
resembling a harrow, but running upon wheels.—Hebert, 

TORN, pp. of tear.— Et. xxii. 

TOR-NA‘DO, n. (Sp. Port.tornada.] A violent gust of wind, 
or a tempest, distinguished by a whirling motion. 

TO-ROSE, i (L. torosus.) In natural history, protuberant , 

TOROUS swelling in knobs, like the veins and muscles 
— Martyn. 

TOR-PEDO, n. (L.] 1. The cramp-fish or electric ray; the 
name of a genus of fishes allied to the rays. Violent eleo- 
tric shocks arc experienced on touching the living and 
active torpedo. 2. An engine inventcd for the purpose of 
destroying shipping by blowing them up. 

TOR’PENT, a. (L. torpens torpco.] Benumbed ; torpid ; har- 
ing no motion or activity ; incapable of motion. 

TOR'PENT, n. In medicine, that which dimivishes the ex. 
ertion of the irritative motions.— Darwin. 

TOR-PES'CENCE, x. A state of insensibility ; torpidness , 
numbness ; stupidity. 

TOR-PES'CENT, a. [L. torpescens.] Becoming torpid. 

TOR'PID, a. (L. torpidus] 1. Having lost motiou or the pow- 
er of exertion and feeling; numb.—2. Figuratincly, destitute 
of sensibility —Syw. Dull; stupid ; sluggish ; inactive; be- 
numbed. 

TOR-PID1-TY, n. Torpidness. 

TOR’PID-LY, adv. Ina dull, inactive manner. 

TOR'PID-NESS, 22. 1. The state of being torpid; numb- 

TORPI-TUDE, $ ness.—Torpidncss may amount to total 
inscnsibility or loss of sensation. 2. Dullness; inactivity ; 
sluggishness ; stupidity. 

TOR'PI-FIED, pp. Rendered torpid. 

TOR'PI.F*, v. e To make torpid. 

TORPY-FY-ING, ppr. Rendering torpid. 

TOR?POR, x. (L.] 1. Numbness; inactivity; loss of mo 
tion, or of the power of motion. 2. Dullness; laziness , 
sluggishness ; stupidity. 

TOR-PO-RIFI€, a. (L. torpor and facio.] Tending to pro 
duce torpor. 

TOR-RE-FA€'TION, n., (Fr.; L. torrefacio] 1. The opera- 
tion of drying by a fire.—9. In metallurgy, the operution 
of roasting orcs.—3. In pharmacy, the drying or roasting 
of drugs on a metalline platc, placcd over or beforc coals 
of firc, till they become friable to the fingers, or ure brought 
to some other desired state. 

TOR'RE-FIED (fidc), pp. or a. Dried; roasted; scorched. 

TOR'RE-FT, v. t. [L. torrefacio ; Fr.torrefer.] 1. To dry by 
a fire. Brown.—2. In metallurgy, to roast or scorch, as 
metallic ores.—3. In pharmacy. to dry or porch, a* drugs, 
on a metalline plate till they are friable, or are rcduced to 
any state desircd. 

TOR’RE-Ff-ING, ppr. Drying by a fire; roasting. 

TOR'RENT, ». (Í. torrens.) 1. A violent rushing stream 
of water or other fluid; a stream suddenly raised and rum 


t Obsolete. 
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mng rapidly, as down a precipice. 2. A violeut or rapid 
etream ; a strong current. 
TORRENT, e Rolliug or rushing in a rapid stream. 
TOR-RI-CEL'LI-AN, a. Pertaining to Torriccll; as the 
Torriceltien tube; d. e. the tube of the barometcr.—Tor- 
ricellian vacuum, a vacuum formed in the barometer. 
TOR' RID, e. [L. torridus.) 1. Parched; dricd with heat. 
2. Violently hot; burning or parching.— Torrid :one, that 
zonc or part of the carth between thc tropics and on both 
sides of the equator; so named from its great heat. At all 
laccs within this zone the sun is vcrtical every year. 
R'RID-NESS, s. The state of being very hot and 
arched. 
TORSE, n. (Fr. torse; L. tortus.) In heraldry, a wreath. 
TOR’SEL, x. Any thing in a twisted form.— Mozon. 
TOR'SION (torshun), n. (L. torsio.] The act of turning or 
twisting.—Torsion balance, an instrumcnt for estimating 
very minute forces, by the action of two fine wires or 
threads, which twist round each othcr. 
TOR'3O, =. [I.] The trunk of a statue deprived of head 
and limbs ; as, thc torso of Hercules. 
TORT, n. (Fr.; L. tortus) 1. In law, any wrong or injury. 
2 Mischief; calamity.—Spenser ; [obs.] 
TORTILE, e. (L. tortilis.] Twisted; wreathed ; coiled.— 
In botany. coiled like a rope. 
! TOR'TION, n. [L. tortus.) Torment; pain.— Bacon. 
TOR'TIOUS (tor'ehus), a. 1. Injurious; done by wrong.— 
2. In lav, implying tort, or injury for which the law gives 


damages. 

TORTIVE, a. [L. tortus.) Twisted; wreathcd.— Shak. 

TORTOISE (toris), x. (L. tortus.) 1. An animal of the or- 
der testudinata or chelonia, covered with a shell or crust. 
—9, In the military art, a defense used by the ancients, 
formed by the troops arranging themselves in close order 
and placing their bucklers over their heads, making a cover 
rcsembling R tortoise-shell. ° 

TORTOISE-SHELL, n. The ehell, or horny scutes or plates 
of the tortoise, used in inlaying and in various manufac- 
tures; particularly, the shell of a species of sea turtle, the 
hawk’s bill turtle, chelone imbricata.— Brande. 

TORT-E-OSE, a. Wreathed ; twisted; winding.—Loudon. 

TORT-U-OS'I-TY, ». (from tortuous.) The state of being 
twisted or wreathed ; wreath; flexure. 

TORT"'9-OUS, a. (L. tortuosus; Fr. tortweuz.] 1. Twisted; 
wreathed ; winding.—2. Figuratively, deccitful; crooked. 
3. Tortious.—Spenser ; [obs.) 

TORTY-OUS-LY, adv. In a winding manner. 

TORTWU-OUS-NESS, n. The state of being twisted. 

TORTURE (tort'yur), n. (Fr. torture; It, Sp. tortura.) 1. 
Extreme pain; anguish of body or mind ; pang; agony ; 
torment. 2. Severe pain intlicted judicially, either as a 
punishment for a crime, or for the purpose of extorting a 
confession from an accused person. 

TORT'URE, v. t. 1. To pain to extremity ; to torment. 2. 
‘To punish with torture; to put to the rack. 3. To vex; 
to harass. 4. To keep on the stretch, as a bow; [obs] 

TORTURED, pp. Tormented; stretched on the w 

TORTWR-ER, n. One who tortures; a tormentor. 

TORT UR-ING, ppr. Tormenting; stretching on the rack. 

TORTUR-ING-LY, adv. So as to torture or torment. 

I TORTUR-OUS, a. Tormenting.— More. 

TOR-U-LOSE',a. In botany, cylindrical, with eeveral swells 
and contractions. 

TU'RUS, n. [(L.] 1. In architecture, a large molding used in 
the bascs of columns. Its profile is semicircular. Brande. 
—2 In botany, thc receptacle or part of the flower on 
which the carpels are seated.— Lindley. 

TOR'VI.TY, n. (L. torvitas.] Sourness or severity of coun- 
tenance. 

TOR'VOUS, a. [L. torvus.] Sour of aspect ; stern ; of a se- 
vere countenancc.—Derham. 

TORY, n. [said to be an Irish word, denoting a robber.) 
The name given to an adherent to the ancient constitution 
of England and to the ecclesiastical hicrarchy —In Aner- 
fca, during the Revolution, those who opposed the war, and 
favored the claims of Great Britain, were called tories. 

TORY. a. Pertaining to the torice. 

TO'RY.I$M, n. The principles of the torics. 

TOSE, v. t. To tease wool [Not in use, or local.) 

10838, v. t. ; pret. and pp. tossed or tost. [W. tosiaw.) 1. To 
throw with the hand ; particularly, to throw with alm 
of the hand upward, or to throw upward. 2. To throw 
with violencc. 3. To lift or throw up with a sudden or 
violent motion ; to shake or agitate. 4. To cause to rise 
and fall 5. To move one way and the other.— Prov., xxi. 
6. To agitate; to make restless. 7. To kcep in play; to 
tumble over.— To toss the oars, in a boat, is to throw them 
bie thcir blades up in & perpendicular direction, as a 
salute. 

TOSS, vo. i. 1. To fling; to roll and tumble; to writhe; to 
be in violent commotion. 2. To be tosscd.— To toss up, to 
rid a coin into the air and wager on which sidc it will 
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TOSS, v. 1. A throwing upward or with a jerk; the act of 
tossing. 2. A throwing up of the head ; a particular man- 
ner of raising the head with a jerk. 

TOSS'-POT, n. A topcr; oue given to strong drink. 

TOSSED (tost), pp. Thrown upward suddenly or with & 
jerk; made to rise and fall suddenly. 

TOSS'EL, n. See TASSEL. 

TOSSER, n. One who tosses. 


tire. 

TOTAL, x. The whole; the whole sum or amount. 

TO-TAL'I-TY, n. (Fr. totalité) The whole sum; whole 

uantity or amount. 

TOTAL-LY, adv. Wholly; entirely; fully; completely. 

TOTAL-NESS, n. Entireness. 

TOTE, v. & To carry or bear. [A word used ín slave-hold- 
ing conntries, said to have been introduced by the blacks. PR 
is most used in the Southern and Middle United States, octa» 
sionally in New England, and is said also to be used in En- 


land. 
TOTE, n [L.totus.] The entire body, or all; as, the whole 
[Colloqníial.) 


tote. Halliwell says, still in use. 

TOT ED, pp. Carried or borne. 

T'OTH'ER (tufh'cr), a iani pronunciation of the other. 

TOTI-DEM VERBIS. [L.] In so many words; in the 
very words. 

TO'TI.ES QUOTI-ES (té'she-eez kwüshe-eez), [L.] As 
Often as one, so often the other. 

TOTO CŒ'LO (-see1d), [L.] By the whole hemisphere , 

as opposite as possible. 

IN TO'TO. [L.] In the whole. ? 

TOTTER, v. i, 1. To shake so as to threaten a fall; to stag- 

r; to vacillate. 2. To shake; to reel; to lean.— Dryden. 

TOTTER-ING, ppr. or a. Shaking, as threatening a fall; 
vacillating; reeling ; inclining. 

TOTTER-ING-LY, adv. In a tottering manner. 

t TOTTER-Y, }a. Shaking; trembling or vacillating as if 

TOTTY, j about to fall; unsteady.— Todd. 

TOU'CAN, n. 1. A bird of tropical America, remarkable fg ' 
the large size of its bill. The feet of toucans, like those o 
parrots, are formed for grasping. 2. A small modern coa 
stellation of the southern hemisphere. 

TOUCH (tuch), v. t. (Fr. toucher ; Arm. tovicha, touchan, o 
touchien ; Goth. tekan, attekan ; G. ticken ; D. tekken; Sp. 
Port. tocar; It. toccare] 1. To come in contact with; tt 
hit or strike against. 2. To cive by the sense of feel 
ing. 3. To come to; to reach; to attain to. 4. To try, as 
gold with a stone. 5. To relate to; to concern; [nearly 
obs.) 6. To handle slightly. 7. To meddle with. 8. To 
affect. 9. To more; to soften ; to melt. 10. To mark or 
delineate slightly. 1L To infect; [rare] 12. To make an 
impression on. 13. To strike, ns an instrument of music ; 
to play on. 14. To influence Ur mpini to impel forci- 
bly. 15. To treat slightly. 16. To aftlict or distress. Gen., 
xxvi—To touch up, to repair; or to improve by slight 
touches or emendations.— To touch the wind, in seamen's 
language, ia to keep the ship as near the wind as possible. 

TOUCH (tuch), v. £ 1. To be in contact with; to be ina 
state of junction, so that no space is between. 2. To fast- 
en on; to take effect on. 3. To treat of slightly in dis- 
course.—Among seamen, the sails are said to touch when 
they are braced so sharp, or so near the wind, that they 
begin to shake. Totten.—To touch at, to come or go to, 
without stay.—T'o touch on or upon. 1. To mention slight- 
ly.—Addison. 2. To touch at; [rare.] 

TOUCH (tuch), n. 1. Contact; the hitting of two bodies ; 
the junction of two bodies at the surface so that there is 
no space between them. 2. The sense of feeling. or com- 
mon sensation; one of thc five senses. 3. The act of 
touching. 4. The state of being touched. 5. Examina- 
tion by a stone. 6. Test; that by which any thing is ex. 
amined. 7. Proof; tried qualities. 8. Single act of a pen. 
cil on a picture. 9. Feature; lineament. 10. Act of the 
hand on a musical instrument. 11. Power of exciting the 
affections. 12. Something of passion or affection. 13. Par- 
ticular application of any thing to a person; [obs. 14. A 
stroke. 15. Animadversion; censure; rcproo. 1 Exact 
performance of agreement; [obs] 17. A small gunay 
intermixed. 18. A hint; suggestion ; slight notice. 19. 
cant word for a slight essay; [obs.]—20. In music, the re- 
sistance of the keys of an instrumcnt to the fingers.—21. 
In mnsic, an organ is said to have a good touc or stop 
when the keys close well—22. In shipbuilding, touch is 
the broadest part of a punk worked top and butt; or the 
middle of a plank worked anchor-stock fashion ; also, the 
angles of the stern timbers at the counters. 

TOUCH’-HOLE (tuch'-hóle), n. (touch and kole.) The vent 
of a cannon or other species ot firc-arms, by which fire is 
communicated to the powder of the charge. 
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TOUCH'-ME-NOT, n. A plant of the genus impatiens, and 
another of the genus momordica. 

TOUCH'-NEE-DLE (tuch'nce-dl) n. Toxch-ncedles are small 
bars of gold and silver, some of which are pure and others 
alloyed with various definite proportions of coppcr, pre- 
pared for trying gold and silver by the touch-stone, by 
comparison with the mark they leave upon it. 

TOUCH'-STONE (tuch'stóne), n. 1. A variety of extreme- 
ly compact silicious schist, almost as close as flint, used 
for ascertaining the purity of gold and silver by the streak 
impressed on the stone ; also called Lydian stone. 2. An 
test or criterion'by which the qualitics of a thing are tried. 
— Irish touch-stone is the basalt, the stone which composcs 
the Giant's Causeway. 

TOUCH-WOOD, n. (touch and wood.) Decayed wood, 
used like a match for taking fire from a spark.— Hotell. 

TOUCH’A-BLE, a. That may be touched; tangible. 

l'OUCHT.LY (tuch'e-le, adv. With irritation; with peev- 
ishness.— Waterhouse. 

TÓUCHT.NESS (tuch'e-nes), n. [bom touchy.] 
ness ; irritability; irascibility.—King Charles. 

TOUCHING (tuch'ng) ppr. 1. Coming in contact with ; 
hitting; striking; affecting. 2 Concerning; relating to; 
with respect to. 3. a. Affecting: moving; pathetic. 

TOUCH'ING (tuch'ing), n. Touch; the scnse of feeling. 

TOUCH'ING-LY (tuching-le), adv. In a manner to move 
the passions; feelingly.— Garth. 

TOUCHY (tuch'e), a. (vulgarly, techy.) Peevish ; irritable; 
irascible; apt to take fire —Arbuthnot. [Not elegant.) 

TOUGH (tuf), a. (Sax. toh.] 1. Having the quality of flexi- 
bility without brittleness; yielding to force without break- 
ing. 2 Firm; strong; not easily broken; able to endure 
hardship. 3. Not easily separated ; viscous; clammy; 
tenacious; ropy. 4. Stiff; not flexible. 

TOUGH'EN (tut'n) v. i To grow tough.— Mortimer. 

TOUGH’EN (tuf'n), v. t. To make tough. 

ough. 


Peevish- 


TOUGH’ENED (tuf'nd), pp. Made or become t 
TOUGH'EN-ING cul D Ing), ppr. Making tough. 
TOUGH'SH (tufish), a. Tough in a slight degree. 
TOUGH'LY (tufe), adv. In a tough manner. 
TÓUGH'NESS (tuf'nes), n. 1. The quality of a substance 
which renders it in some degree flexible, without brittle- 
ness or liability to fracture ; flexibility with a firm adhe- 
sion of parts. 2. Viscosity ; tenacity ; clamminess ; glu- 
tinousness. 3. Finnness; strength of constitution or tex- 


ture. 

TOU-PEE’ 2 (too-pa), n. (Fr. tou A little tuft; a curl 

* TOU- Er} or artificial lock oF ede. 

TOUR (toor), s. (Fr. tour; D. toer.) 1. Literally, a going 
round; hence, a journey in a circuit. 2 A turn; a revo- 
lution; [obs.] 3. A turn; as, a tour of duty. 4. A tress 
or circular bordcr of hair on the head, worn sometimes by 
both sexes. 5. A tower; [obs.]]—SvN. Circuit; round; 
excursion; ramble; trip; jaunt. 

TOUR-BIL’LION (toor-bi¥yon), n. An ornamental fire-work, 
peculiar for turning round when in the air, so as to pre- 
sent the appearance of a scroll of fire.— Francis. 

TOURIST (toorist), n. One who makes a tour, or per- 
forms a journey in a circuit. 

TOUR'MA-LIN, } n. A mineral, occurring usually in black 

TUR'MA-LIN, $ prisms of three or six sides, terminated 
by three-sided pyramids. Blue tourmalin has been called 
indicolite, and red, rubellite. The green and red varieties, 
Farn M and of large size, are highly esteemed in jew- 
elry.— Dana. 

TOURN, n. The sheriff's turn or court; also, a spinning- 
wheel (Not American.) 

* TOURN’A-MENT (turn‘a-ment), n. (from Fr. tourner] A 
mock-fight or military sport, in which quite a number of 
combatants were en d as an exhibition of their addresa 
and bravery. It differed from the joust, which was a trial 
of skill between one man and another. 

* TOURNEY (turn'e), x. A tournament. 

* TOURNEY (turn'e), v.i. To tilt; to perform tournaments. 

TOÓURN'-QUET (turn’-ket), n. (Fr.) A surgical instrument 
or bandage, which is straitened or relaxed with a screw, 
and used to check hemorrhages. 

TOÓUR-NOIS (toor-nwit), n. A livre tournois was a French 
money of account worth 20 sous, or a franc. It was thus 
called in distinction from the Paris livrc, which contained 
25 sous.— Dict. de P Acad. 


TOUR-NORE, n. (Fr.] Turn; contour. d: 


TOUSE, v. t. (G. zausen.] To pull; to haul; totear. Hence, 
Towser.— Spenser. 

TOUSE, n. A pulling; a disturbance.—Holliwell. 

TOU'SLE, ?v. t. The same as touse; to put into disorder ; 

TOU'SEL, j to tumble; to tangle. 

TOUT, v. € 1. To toot, which see. 2. To ply or seek for 
customers. Hence, a touter is one who touts for an inn.— 
Smart.—Halliwell, (Various dialects.) 

TOW, v.t. [Sax. tegan, teon ; Fr. touer.) To drag, asa boat 
or ship, through the water hy means of a rope. 

TOW, n. (Sax. tow; Fr.etoupe; L. stupa.) The coarse and 
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broken part of flax or hemp, separated from the finer pars 
by the hatchel or ewingle. 


To VEDO, n. A boat which is drawn by a tow-lino or 
tow . 

TOW'-LINE, n. A small hawser used to tow a ship, &c. 

TOW'-ROPE, n. Any rope used in towing ships or boats - 

TOW'AGE, n. 1. act of towing. 2. The price paid 
for towing.— Walsh. i 

* TO WARD (tard), prep. (Sax. toward; to and ward. 1.In 
the dircction to. 2. With direction to, [in a moral sense ;] 
T repect to; regarding. 3. With ideal tendency to. 

. Nearly. 

* TOWARD, adv. Near at hand; in a state of preparation. 

*'TOWARD, a. Ready to do or learn; not froward ; apt. 

* TWWARD-LI-NESS, n. (from towardly.] Readiness to do 
or learn; aptness ; docility.— Raleigh. 

*TOWARD-LY, a. Ready to do or learn; apt; docile; 
tractable; compliant with duty.— Bacon. 

* TO'WARD-NESS, n. Docility; towardliness.—South. 

TOWEL, n. (Fr. tonaille; Gaelic tubailt.] A cloth used for 
wiping the hands and for other things. 

'TOW'EI-ING, n. Cloth for towels. 

TOWER, n. (Sax. tor, tirre; Ir. tor; Fr. Arm. tour; Sp, 
It, Port. torre; W. tor.) 1. A building, either round ot 
square, raised to a considerable elevation, and consisting 
of several stories. The tower of a church is that part 
which contains the bells, and from which the steeple rises 
— Brande. 2. A citadel; a fortress.—Ps. lxi. 3. A high 
head-dress. 4. High flight; elevation.— Tower of London, 
a collection of buildings in the eastern part of Londop, for- 
merly containing a etate-prison, and now used as an arsa 
nal aud repository of various obfects of public interest 
P. Cyc.— Round tower ; see Round TOWER. 

TOWER. v. i To rise and fly hig; to soar; to be lofty 

TOW'ERED, a. Adorned or defended by towers.— Milton 

TOW’ER-ING, ppr. 1. Rising aloft; mounting high; soar 
ing. 2. a. Very high; elevated. 

TOW'ER-MUS-TARD, n. An annual plant of the genus 


` turritis, whose leaves and seeds give the stem a pyramida 


form.—Loudon. . 

TOW'ER-Y, a. Having towers; adorned or defended by 
towers. 

TOW ING, ppr. Drawing on water, as a boat. 

TOW'ING-PATH, ?n. A path used by men or horses that 

TOW'-PXTH, $ tow boats. 

TOWN, n. (Sax. tun; W. din, dinas; Gaelic dun.) 1. Orig 
inally, a walled or fortified place; a collcction of houses 

inclosed with walls, hedges, or pickets for eafety. 2. Any 

collection of houses larger than a village... In England 

Any number of houses to which belongs a regular market, 

and which is not a city or the see ofa bishop. 4. The in- 

habitants of a town.—5. In popular usage, in America, a 

township; the whole territory within certain limits —6. 

In England, the court end of London.—Pope. 7. The in 

habitants of the metropolis.—Pope. 8. The metropolis. 

TOWN-€LERK, x. An officer who keeps the records of a 
town, and enters alLits official proceedings. 

TOWN-€RTY'ER, n. (town and cry.) A public crier; one 
who makes proclamation.—Skak. 

TOWN'-HALL, n. A public room or building for transact- 
ing the business of a town. 

TOWN'-HOUSE, n. 1. The house where the public busi 
nees of the town is transacted by the inhabitants in legal 
meeting; on England.) 2 A house in town, in oppo 
sition to a house in the country. 

TOWN'-TALK (tawk), n. [town and talk.) The common 
talk of a place, or the subject of common conversation. 
TOWN'TSH, a. Pertaining to the inhabitants of a town 

like a town. 

TOWN'LESS, a. Having no town.—Hoxell. 

TOWN'SHIP, n. The district or territory of a town. 

TOWNS'MAN, n. 1. An inhabitant of a place; or one «f£ 
the same town with another. 2. A selectman. 

TOWS'ER n. [from touse.) The name of a dog. 

TOX'I-€AL, a. [Gr. tatki] Poisonous. (Little used.) 

TOX-I-€O-LOGTE-AL, a. Pertaining to toxicology. 

TOX-I-CO-LOG'I€-AL-LY, adv. In a toxicological manner 

TOX-I-COL'O-6IST, n. One who treats of poisons. 

TOX-I-€OL/O-6 Y. n. (Gr. rotuxoy and Aoyos.] That branch 
of medicine which treats of the morbid and deleterious 
effects of excessive and inordinate doses and quantities of 
medicines, commonly called poisoning. 

TOX'O-DON, n. (Gr. rotov and oéovs.] A gigantic pachyderm- 
atous quadruped, now extinct, having teeth bent like a 
bow.— Brande. 

TON eee n. (Gr. rofov and $uAos.] A lover of 
archery. 

TOY, n. (qu. D. tooi.] 1. A plaything for children; a baw- 

‘ble. 2 A trifle; a thing for amusement, but of no real 
value. 3. An article of trade of little value. 4. Matter of no 
importance. 5. Folly; trifling practice; silly opinion. 6. 
Amorous dalliance; play; sport. 7. An old ee; a silly 
tale. 8. Slight representation. 9. Wild fancy; odd conceit, 
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TOY, c. & (Dao. törer; Sw. tofra.j 
trilc ; to play. I 

t TOY. o.e To treat foolishl ar dn d 

TOY'-MAN, s. [toy aud san] One who deals in toys. 

TOY-SHOP, n. A shop where toys arc sold. 

TOYER,#. One whotoys; one who ie full of trifling tricks. 

TOY FUL, a Full of tritling play —Donne. 

TOYTNG, ppr. Daliying; trifling. 

TOYISH, a. Triting; wauton.—Crowley. 

TOYISI-NESS, x. Disposition to dalliance or trifling. 

TOZE, v. t. To pull by violence. Se Touse. 

TRA'BF-A, n. (L.] In Roman history, a robc worn by kings, 
consuls, aud augurs. 

TRi-BE-a TION, n. (L. trabs, a beam.) In architecture, thc 
same as eutablaturv. 

TRACE, n. (Fr.; It. traccia; Sp. traza.) 1. A mark left by 
any thing passing; a footstep; atrack; a vestige. 2. Re- 
mains; a mark, impression, or visible appearance of any 
thing lecit when the thing itself no longer exists. 

TRACE, n. (Fr. tirasse.) Traces, in a harness, arc the straps, 
chains, &c., by which a carriage or sleigh is drawn by borses. 

urea these are called tugs; Sax. teogan, to draw.) 

ACE, e. t. (Fr. tracer; It. tracciare; Sp. trazare.]. 1. To 
mark out; to draw or delineate with marks. 2. To follow 
by somc mark that has been left by something which has 
preceded ; to follow by footsteps or tracks. J. To follow 
with exactness. 4. To walk over. 

TRACE'A-BLE, a. That may be traced.— Drummond, 

TRACE'A-BLE-NESS, n e statc of being traccable. 

TRACE'A-BLY, adv. In a traceable manner. 

TRACED (trast), pp. Marked out; delineated; followed. 

TRA'CER, *. One who traccs or follows by marks. 

TRi‘CER-Y, n. In Gothic architecture, an ornamental di- 
vergency of the mullions in the head of a window into 
arches, curves, and flowing lines, enriched with foliations ; 
also, the subdivisions of groiucd vaults, &c.—Gwilt. 

* TRA'€HE-A (trü'kc-&), n. [Low L.] In anatomy, the wind- 


i 

TRZCHE.£, n. p. The spiral vessels of leaves and insects. 

TRA'CHE-AL, a. Pertaining to the trachea or wind-pipe. 

TRA-€HEL'I-POD,n. (Gr. rpaxnìos, the neck, and rovs. foot.] 
A univalve mollusk with a spiral shell, having the foot pro- 
ceeding from or joined to the neck. 

TRÀi-CHEL-IP'O-DOUS, a. Having the foot united with the 
neck ; having the characters of a trachelipod. 

TRA'CHE-O-CELE, n. [trachea, and Gr. xgy.] An enlarge- 
ment of the thyroid gland; bronchocele or goitre. 

TRA-CHE-OT'O-XY, n. (trachea, and Gr. reuvw.) In surgery, 
the opeTanon of making an opening into the wind-pipe. 

TRA'€HTTE, n. (Gr. rpaxvs.] A nearly compact feldspath- 
ic volcanic rock, breaking with a rough surfacc.— Dana. 

TRA-€CHYT'I€,a. Pertaining to trachyte, or consisting of it. 

TRA'CING, ppr. (from trace.] Marking out; drawing in 
lines; following by marks or footsteps. 

TRA'CING, n. Course; regular track or path.— Davies. 

TRACK, n. (It traccia; Sp. traza; Fr. trace] 1. A mark 
left by somcthing that has passed along. A mark or 
impression left by the foot, either of man or beast. 3. A 
road: a beaten path. 4. Course; way. 

TRA€K, v. t. 1. To follow when guidcd by a trace, or by 
the footsteps, or marks of the feet. 2. To tow; to draw a 
vessel by a linc reaching from her to the shore. 

TRAE€K’-ROAD, n. (track and road.) A towing-path. 

TRACK'-SCOUT, n. (track, and D. schuit.) A boat on the 
canals in Ilolland. See TRACK-SCHUYT. 

TRACK'AGE, n. A drawing or towing, as of a boat. 

TRACKED (trakt), pp. Followed by thc foots 

TRA€K'NG, ppr. Following by thc impression of the feet ; 
drawing a boat ; towing. 

TRA€K'LESS, a. Having no track; marked by no foot- 
steps; untrodden; as, a trackless dcscrt. 

TRA€K'LEz3-LY, adv. So as to leave no track. 

TRA€K'LESS-NESS3, n. Thc state of being without a track. 

l'RACT, n. (L. tractus; It. tratto; Fr. trait; from L. trako.) 
1. Something drawn out or extended. 2. A quantity of 
land or water, of indefinite extent. 3. A written discourse 
or disecrtation of indcfinite length, but generally not of 
ge extent.—4. In hunting, the trace or footing of a wild 

ast. 5. Treatment; exposition; [obs.] 6. Track ; (obs.) 
7. Continuity or extension of any thing; (rare] 8. Con- 
tinucd or protracted duration; length; extent. —SyN. Re- 
gion; district; quarter; cesay; treatisc; dissertation. 

t TRACT, v. t. To trace out; to draw out. 

TRA€T-A-BIL^-TY, n. The quality or state of bcing tract- 
able or docile; docility ; tractablenese. 

TRACT'A-BLE, a. (L. tractabilis; Fr. traitable.) 1. That 
may bc casily led. taught, or managed. 2. Palpable ; such 
as may be handled.—Svx. Dovile; manageable; ductile ; 

vernabic ; compliant. 

TRACT A-BLE-N Ess, n. The eiate or quality of being 
tractable or managcable , docility.— Locke. 

IRA€T'A-BLY, adv. In a tractable manner; with rcady 
compliance. 
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A term applied to the writcrs of the 
Oxford Tracts in favor of Puscyism, which sce. 

1! TRACTATE, w. (L. tractatus.) A treatise ; a truct. 

TRA€T-A'TION, n. [L. tractatio.) ‘Treatment or handling 
of a subject ; discussion.— Dp. Hall. 

TKA€T-A"TIUX, n. In geometry, a curve line. 

TRAE€T'ILE, a. (L. tractus.) Capable of being drawn out 
in length; ductile.— Bacon. 

TRA€T-IL'L-TY, n. Tho quality of being tractile ; ductility. 
— Derham. 

TRA€'TION, 2. (L. tractus.) 1. The act of drawing, or state 
of being drawn. 92. Attraction; a drawing toward. 

TRA€-TI"TIOUS (tish'ua), n. Treating of; handling. 

TRA€TIVE, a. Tractive power, the power neccessary to drag 
any thing along a road or othcr surfacc, overcoming the 
friction occasioned by the transit.— Francis. 

TRA€TOR, n. That which draws, or is used for drawing 
Journ. of Scicnce.—'The metallic tractors of Perkins were 
two small, pointed bars of brass and stcel, which, being 
drawn over diseascd parts of the body, were supposed to 
give relicf through the agency of clectricity or magnetiem. 

TRACT O-RY, ? n. (L.trako) A curve whose tangent is al- 

TRACTRIX, § ways equal to a given line. ° 

TRADE, n. (Sp., Port. trato; It. tratta.) 1. The act or busi- 
ness of exchanging commodities by barter; or the busi- 
nese of buying and selling for money ; commerce ; traf- 
fic; barter. 2. The business which a pcrson has lcarncd, 
and which he carries on for procuring subsistence or for 

rofit; occupation; particularly, ncchanical employment. 

. Busincss pursued; [in contempt.) 4. Instruments of any 
occupation. 5 Employment not manual; habitual ex 
ercise. 6. Custom ; habit; standing practice. 7. Men en- 
gaged in the same occupation; thus booksellers speak ot 
the customs of the trade.—8. The trades, the trade-winds. 
—Syn. Profession; occupation; office; calling; avoca- 
tion; employment ; commerce; dealing; traffic. 

TRADE, v. £ 1. To barter, or to buy and sell; to deal in 
the exchange, purchase, or sale of goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, or any thing clse ; to traffic; to carry on com- 
merce as a business. 2. To buy and sell or exchange 
property in a single instancc. 3. To act merely for mon- 
ey. 4. To have a trade-wind; (unusual) 

TRADE. v. t. To sell or exchange in commerce. 

TRADE-SALE, m. An auction by and for bookeellers. 

TRADE-WIND, u. A name given to winds in the torrid 
zone, and often a little beyond it, which blow from the 
same quarter throughout the year, unless when atfected 
by local causes. Their general direction is from N.E. to 
S.W. on the north side of the cquator, and from S.E. to 
N.W. on the south side of the equator.— Olmsted. 

t TRAD'ED, a. Versed; practiced.—Shak. 

TRADE'FUL, a. Commercial; busy in traffic.— Spenser. 

TRaAD'ER, ^. One engaged in trade or commerce; a dcal- 
er in buying and selling or barter; merchant; tradesman. 

t TRADES'-FOLK, n. People employed in trade.—Swift. 

ADEM IAN n. A woman who trades or is skilled 

trade. 

TRADESMAN, n. (trade and man.) A shop-kceper. 

TRAD'ING, ppr. 1. Trafficking; exchanging commodities 
by bartcr, or buying and selling them. 2. a. Carrying on 
commerce. 

TRADING, n. The act or business of carrying on commerce 

TRA-DI"TION (tra-dish'un), n. (Fr.; L. traditio.] 1. Deliv 
ery; the act of delivering into the hands of another. 2 
The delivery or transmission of opinions, doctrincs, prac 
tices. rites, and customs from father to son, or from ances- 
tors to posterity. 3. That which is handed down from 
agc to age by oral communication. 

TRA-DI"TIONAL (-dish‘un-al), ła. 1. Delivered orally 

TRA-DY"TION-A-RY (-dish’un-a-re), § from father to son, 
communicated from ancestors to descendants by word 
only; transmitted from age to age without writing. 2. 
Observant of tradition ; (obs,} 

TRA-DY"TION-AL-L Y (-dish'un-), adv. By transmission from 
father to son, or from age to age. 

ERA HSA DY -dish'un-), adv. By tradition. — 

ight. 

TRA-DI"TION-A-RY (-dish'un-), x. Among thc Jets, one 
who acknowledges the authority of traditions, and ex- 

lains the Scriptures by them. 

TKA-DI"TION-ER 2(-dish‘un-), 2. One who adheres to 

TRA-DI"TION-IST $ tradition.—Gregory. 

TRADI-TIVE, a. (Fr.) Transmitted or transmissiblc from 
futher to son, or from agc to nge, by ora] communication. 

TRAD'I-TOR, n. [L1 A dcliverer ; n name of infamy given 
to Christians who delivered the Scriptures or thc goods of 
the Church to their persccutors to save their lives. 

TRA-DUCE’, v. t. [L. traduco; Fr. traduire.) 1. To repre- 
sent as blamable ; to condemn. 2. Willfully to misrepre- 
sent and abuse. 3. To propagate ; to continue by deriving 
one from anothcr; [o5s.]—SvN. To calumniate; vilify, 
defame ; disparage; dctract ; depreciate; decry ; slander 

TRA-DÜCED' (tra-dtst’), pp. Misrepresented; calumniated. 


* Sce Synopsis. 1, P. I, &c., long.—X, E, Y, &c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—-MARINE, BIRD ;—NOVE, BOOK. 
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TRA-DOCEMENT, n. Misrepresentation; ill-founded cen- thing drawn along behind, tho end of a gown, &c. 3. 


sure; defamation; calumny.—Shak. [Little used.) The after part of a gun carriage.—7'oten. 4. The tail of a 
TRA-DO'CENT, a. Slandering ; slanderons.—Eatick. bird. 5. A retinuc ; a number of followers or attendauta, 
IRA-DÜC'ER, n. One who traduccs; a slanderer ; a ca- 6. A serics; a consecution or succession of,connected 

Wuzniator. things. 7. Process; regular method; course. 8. A com- 
TRA-DÜ'CI-BLE, a. That may be orally derived. [Rare] pany in order; a procession. 9. ‘he number of beats 
TRA-DÜC'ING, ppr. Slandering ; defaming; calumniating. which a watch makes in any certain timc. 10. A lino of 
TRA-DÜCTNG-LY, adv. Slanderously; by way of defama- gunpowder, luid to lead fire to a charge, or to a quantity 

tion. intended for execution. 11. A continuous line of cars on 
t TRA-DUCT', v. t. (L. traduco, traductum.] To derive.— a rail-road.— Train of artillery, any number of cannon, 

Fotherby. mortnrs, &c., with the attendants and carriages which fol- 


TRA-DUCTION, n.’ (L. traductio.] 1. Derivation from one | low them into the field —Campbell’s Mil. Dict. 
of the same kind; propagation. 2. Tradition; transmis- | TRAIN-BAND, n. [train and band.) A band or company 
sion from one to another ; rere) 3. Conveyance ; trans- of militia. — T'rain-bands, in the plural, militia. 


portation; act of transferring Transition. TRAIN-BEAR-ER, n. One who holds up a train. 
TRA-DUETYVE, a. Derivable; that may be deduced. TRAIN'-OIL, n. (train and oil.) The oil procured from the 


PRAFFIE, n. (Fr. trafic; It. trafico.) 1. Commerce, either blubber or fat of wbales by boiling.— Cyc. 
by barter or by buying and selling. 9. Commodities for | TRAIN'-ROAD, n. [truia and road.) In mines, a slight rail. 
markct.—SyN. Trade ; exchange; jm dealing ; truck ; way for small wagons.—Cyc. 
merchandise ; intercourse. TRAIN-TACK-LE, n. Atackle hooked to the train of a 
TRAF'FIE, v. i. (Fr. trafíquer ; It. trafscare; Sp. trafcar.] n, to hold it to its place.— Totten. 
1. To trade; to pass goods and commodities from one | TRAIN’A-BLE, a. That may be trained. (Lite used.) 
person to another for an equivalent in goods or money; | TRAINED, pp. or a. Drawn; educated; formed by in- 


to barter ; to buy and sell wares; to carry on commerce. struction. 

2. To trade meanly or mercenarily.—Shak. TRAIN'ER, n. 1. One who trains up; an instructor.— As. 
FRAFFIE, v. t. To excha in traffic. 2. One who prepares men for athletio exercises, or horses 
^'TRAFTIC€-A-BLE, a. Marketable.— Bp. Hall. x for the race. 

TRAFFICKED (-fikt), pp. Exchanged in traffic. TRAINING, ppr. Drawing; alluring; educating ; teaching 
TRAF'FICR-ER, n. One who carries on commerce; a and forming by practice. 

trader ; a merchant.— 1s., viii—Shak. TRAINING, n. 1. The act or process of drawing or edu- 
TRAF'FIOCK-ING, ppr. Trading; bartering; buying and cating; education. 2. The act of preparing men for ath- 

selling goods, wares, and commodities. letic exercises, or horses for the race. 3. The disciplining 
TRAF‘FI€-LESS, a. Destitute of trade. of troops.—4. In gardening, the operation or art of form- 


TRAG'A-CANTH, n. [L. tragacanthum ; Gr. fpayakuycad ing young trees to a wall or espalier, or of causing them 
A plant of the genus astragalus; goat's-thorn. 2. A kind to grow in a shape suitable for that end. 
of gum obtained from the astragalus tragacantha and | t''RAIN'Y, a. Belonging to am a a 


other species of astragalus, of a whitish yellow color, and | TRAIPSE (trapse), v. i To walk eluttis ly or carelesely. 


forming with water a pasty mass of an adhesive nature.— —Pope. (A low word.] 

Brande. * TRAIT, n. (Fr. trait; L. tractus.) 1. A stroke, a touch 
TRA-GE'DI-AN, n. [L. tragedus.] 1. A writer of tragedy. 2. A line; a feature. 

—2. More generally, an actor of tragedy. TRAITOR, n. (Fr.traftre; Arm. treitre, treytor ; Sp.traidor. 


TRAÓ'E-DY, n. (Fr. tragedie; It, Sp. tragedia] 1. A dra- L. traditor.] 1. One who violates his allegiance and be- 
matic poem representing some signal action performed trays his country i one guilty of treason; one who, in 
by illustrious persons, and generally having a fatal issue. breach of trust, delivers his country to its enemy, or any 
2. A fatal and mournful event; any event in which hu- fort or place intrusted to his defense. 2. One who be 
man lives are lost by human violence, more particularly trays his trust. 
by unauthorized violence. f TRAITOR.LY, a. Treacherous. 

CRAG'IE, a. [L. tragicus; Fr. tragique; It. tragico.) | TRAITOR-OUS, a. 1. Guilty of treason; treacherous, 

fRAÓO'TC-AL, } 1. Pertaining to tragedy ; of the nature or treasonable ; perfidious ; faithless. 2. Consis in trea- 
character of tragedy. 2. Fatal to life; mournful; sor- son ; partaking of treason ; implying breach of allegiance. 
rowful; calamitous. 3. Mournful; expressive of tragedy, | TRAI'TOR-OUS-LY, adv. In violation of allegiance and 


the loss of life, or of sorrow. trust; treacherously ; perfidiously. 
TRAGI€-AL-LY, adv. In a tragical manner; with fatal | TRAITOR-OUS-NESS, x. Treachery; the quality of being 
issue ; mournfully ; sorrowfully. treasonable.— Scott. 


TRAG'IC-AL-NESS, x. Fatality ;. mournfulness; sadness. | TRAI'TRESS,. A female who betrays her country or her 
FRAG-I-COM'E-DY, n. (Fr.tragi-comedie; tragedy and enm- trust.— ç 
edy.] A kind of dramatic piece representing some action | TRA-JE€T', v. t. [L. trajectus.] To throw or cast through. 
passed among eminent persons, the event of which is not | TRAJ'ECT, n. A ferry; a passage, or place for passing 
unhappy, in which serious and comic scenes are blended. water with boats.—Shak. 
fRAG-I-COMTE, a. Pertaining to tragi-comedy ; par- | TRA-JECTING, ppr. Casting through. 
TRAO-Y-COM'[€-AL, $ taking of a mixture of grave and | TRA-JEC'TION (shun), n. 1. The act of casting or dart 
comic scenes. ing through. 2. Transportation. 3. Emission. 
YRAG-Y-COM1€-AL-LY, adv. In a tragicomical manner. | TRA-JECT'O-RY, n. The curve which a body describes in 
URAIL (trale), v. t. (Sp. traillar; W.trail.] 1. To hunt by space, as a planet or comet in ita orbit, or a stone thrown 
the track. 2. To draw along the monne, 3. To lower, as upward obliquely in the air.— Brande. 
arms.—4. In America, to tread down grass by walking | TRA-LA'TION, *. A change in the use of a word, or the 
through ; to lay flat. use of a word in a less proper, but more significant sense. 
YRAIL, v.i. To be drawn out in length.—Spenser. TRAL-A-TY"TIOUS (tral-a-tish'us), a. [L. translatus, trans. 
TRAIL, n. 1. Track followed by the hunter ; scent left on f Metaphorical ; not literal. 
the ground by the animal pursued. 2. Any thing drawn | TRAL-A-TY"TIOUS-LY (-tish’us-), adv. Metaphorically. 
to length. 3. Any thing drawn behind in long undula- | t TRA-LIN'E-ATE, v. t. tL. trans and linea.) To deviate 
tions; a train. 4. The entrails of a fowl; [applied some- from any direction.— Dryden. 


times to those of sheep.) TRA-LÜ'CENT, a. (L. tralucens.] Transparent; clear. 
TRAILED, pp. or a. Hunted by the tracks; laid flat; | TRAM, x. A name given to coal wagons in some parts ef 
drawn along on the ground ; brought to a lower position. England, especially at Newcastle. 


TRAILING, ppr. or a. Hunting by the track; drawing on | TRAM'-W AY, p A road laid with narrow tracks of 
the ground ; treading down ; laying flat; bringing lower. |. TRAM'-ROAD, stone, wood, or iron, for trams, or wag- 

TRAIN (trane), v. t. (Fr. trainer; It. trainare, tranare.) 1. ons. The iron tram-rail has a flange on the side, to pre- 
To draw along. 9. To draw; to entice; to allure. 3. vent wagons from running off the track, thus differing 
To draw by artifice or stratagem. 4. To draw from act from the edgerail of our common rail-roads.— Brande. 
to act by persuasion or promise. 5. To exercise; to dis- TRAM'MEL, n. [Fr. tramail] 1. A kind of long net for 
cipline; to teach and form by practice. 6. To break, | catching birds or fishes. 2. A kind of shackles used for 
tame, and accustom to draw, as oxen. 7. To prepare for regulating the motions of a horse, and making him amble. 
athletic exercises by a particular course of food and exer- 3. An iron hook, of various forms and sizes, used for hang- 
cise.—8. In gardening, to lead or direct and form to a | ing kettles and other vessels over the fire.—4. In mechan- 
wall or espalier ; to form to a proper shape by growth, ics, a joiner's instrument for drawing ovals on boards. 
lopping, or pruning.—9. In mining, to trace a lode or any | TRAM'MEL. v. t. (Sp. trabar.] 1. To catch; to intercept 
mineral appearance to its head.— To train, or train up, to 2. To confine; to hamper ; to shackle. 
educate ; to teach ; to form by instruction or practice; to, TRAM’MELED, pp. 1. Caught; confined; shackled. —2. 
briug up.—To train a gun, is to point it at some object In the manege, a horse is said to be trammelcd when he 
either forward or else abaft the beam, í. e., not directly on has blazes or white marks on the fore and hind foot of 
the side.— Totten. one side. : 

TRAIN, x. 1. Artifice; stratagem of enticement. 2. Some- | TRAM’MEL-ING, ppr. Catching; confining; shackling. 
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TRA-NONTANE, m. One living beyond tho mountain; a 
etrancer. 

TRA-MONTANE, a. [Ic tramontana; L. trans and mons.) 
Literally, lying or being beyond the mountain; forvign ; 
barbarous. The Italians sometimes uec this term for nl- 
tramontane, and apply it to the countrics north of the Alps, 
as France and Gerniany, and particularly to their ecclesi- 
astics, jurizta, painters, &c.; aud a north wind is called a 
tramontane wind.— Drande.—Cyc. See ULTRAMONTANE. 

TRAMP. c. t. [Sw. trampa.) To tread. 

TRANP, e. £ To travel; to wander or stroll. 

TRANIPER, n. A stroller; a vagrant or vagabond. 

TRAMPLE (tram'pl), e. t. (G. trampeln, trampen ; Dan. tram- 
per; Sw. trampa.) 1. To trcad under foot; especially, to 
tread upon with pridc, coutempt, triumph, or scorn. 2. 
To tread down; to prostrate by treadiug. 3. To treat 
with pride, contempt. and insult. 

TRAMPLE. r.i 1. To tread in contempt. 2 To tread 
with force and rapidity.— Dryden. 

TRAN' PLE, * The act of treading under foot with con- 


tempi 
TRAN'PLED, pp. Trod on; trodden under foot. 


TRAM'PLER, n. One who tramples; one who treads 
down. 

TRAN'PLING, ppr. Treading under foot; prostrating by 
treading ; tesine with conteinpt and insult. 


TRAM-POOSE, v. t. [Se TRaxPLE.] To walk with labor, 
or heavily. 

TRAM-POO3TNG, ppr. Traveling heavily. 

t TRA-NA TION, n. [L.trano.) The act of passing over by 
swimming. 

7] RINCE (Fizo) n. [Fr.trause.] 1. Àn ecstasy ; a state in 
which the soul seems to have passed out of the body into 
celestial regions, or to be rapt into visiona.—9. In medicine, 
catalepsy, i. e„ total suspension of mental power and vol- 
untary motion, pulsation and breathing continuing, and 
the muscles being flexible.—In ecstasy, the muscles are 
rigid, and the body crect and intlexible. 

TRANCE, v.t. To entrance.— Bp. Hall. 

TRANCED (transt), a. Lying in a trance or ecstasy. 

TRAN'GRAM, n. An odd thing intricately contrived. 

TRAN'NEL, used by Mozon, is a mistake for tree-nail, pro- 
nounced by ship-builders trunnel. 

TRANQUIL (trank'wil), a. [Fr. tranquille; L. tranquillus.) 
Quiet; calm; undistu ; pesen not agitated. 

TRAN-QUIL-I-ZATION, 5. e act of tranquilizing, or 
state of being tranquilized.—Naoman. 

TRAN'QUIL.-IZE (trank’wil-), v. t. To allay when agitated ; 
to make calm and peaceful.—Syn. To quiet; compose ; 
still: eoothe ; appease ; calm; pacify. 


TRAN'QUIL-IZED, pp. Quieted ; calmed ; composed. 
TRAN'QUIL-IZ.ER, n. A kind of chair, in which a raving 

maniac may be eo fixed as to be motionless. 
TRAN'QUIL-IZ-ING, 


r.ora. Quieting; compor ng, 

TRAN'QUIL-IZ-ING-LY, adv. So as to tranquilize. 

TRAN-QUIL/LI-TY (tran-kwili-te), n. [L. tranquillitas] A 
calm state; frecdom from disturbance or agitation. — 
Syx. Quiet ; quictness ; peace; calm; repose; stillness. 

TRAN'QUIL-LY (trank'wil-), adv. Quietly ; peacefully. 

TRAN'QUIL-NESS3, n. Quíctness ; pcacefulncss. 

TRANS, a Latin preposition, uscd in English as a prefix, 
signifies over. beyond, as in transalpine, beyond the Alps. 
Hence, in & moral sense, it denotes a complete change ; 
ae, to transform ; also, from one to another ; as, to transfer ; 
to transpose. 

TRANS-ACT,, v. t, [L. transactus.] To do; to perform; to 
manage. 

TRANS-ACT, v. £ To conduct matters ; to treat; to man- 
age.— South. 

TRANS-A€T'ED, pp. Done; performed; managed. 

TRANS-ACTING, ppr. Managing; performing. 

TRANS-ACTION, n. 1. The doing or performing of an 
business; management of any affair. 2. That which is 
done; an affair.—3. In the ciril law, an adjustment of a 
ques between parties by mutual agreement. 

TRANS-A€T'OOR. n. One who performs or conducts any 
busincse.—Derham. 

TRANS-ALPINE, a. [L. trans, and Alpine.) Lying or be- 
ing beyond the Alps in regard to Rome, that is, on the 
north or west of the Alps; opposcd to Cisalpine. 

TRANE-AN'I-MATE, c. t. (L. trans, and animate.) To ani- 
mate by the conveyance of a soul to another body. 

TRANS-AN1-MA-TED, pp. Animated by the conveyance 
of the soul from one body to another. 

TRANE-AN-I-MATION, n. (L. trans and anima] Con- 
veyance of the eoul from one body to another; transmi- 


aration. 
TRANS-AT-LANTIE, a. (L. trans, and Atlantic.) Lying or 
being bcyond the Atlantic. 
TRANS-CEND,, e. t. [L. transcendo.) 1. To rise above; to 
surmount. 2. To pass over; to go beyond. 3. To sur- 
; to outgo; to excel; to excecd ; to outdo. 
4TRANS-CEND, v. i. To climb.—Brotn. 
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TRANS-CEND'ED, pp. Ovcrpassed ; surpassed. 

TRANS-CEND'ENCE, )n. 1. Superior excellence, super 

TRANS-CEND’EN-CY, 5 cminence. 2. Elevation above 
truth; exaggeration. 

TRANS-CEND'ENT, a. (L. transcendens.) 1. Very excel- 
lent; superior or supreme in excellence , surpaseing oth- 
ers.—2. In tho Kantian philosophy, transcending or going 
beyond the bounds of human knowledge ; [applied to base- 
lesa or ill knowledge.) —Murdock. 

TRANS-CEND-ENT'AL, a. 1. Supereminent; surpassing 
others.—2. [n the Kantian philosophy, pertaining to that 
which can be determined a priori in regard to the funda- 
mental principles of all human knowledge. What is trans- 
cendcntal, therefore, transcends empiricism ; but it does 
not transcend al human knowledge, or become trans- 
cendent. Murdock.—Transcendental quantity, in algebra, a 
quantity which can not be represented by an algebraic 
expression of a finite number of terms.—TYanscendentai 
24«ution, an equation into which a transcendental Tun 
ty cnters.— Transcendental curve, a curve defined by a 
transcendental ualon arende 

TRANS-CEND-ENT'AL-I8M, n. In the Kantian philoso- 
phy, the transcending or going beyond empiriciem, and 
ascertaining a priori the fundamental principles of human 
knowledge. But, as Schelling and Hegel claimed to have 
discovered the absolute identity of the objective and sub 
jective in human knowledge, or of things and human con- 
ceptions of them, the Kantian distinction between trans 
cendent and transcendental ideas can have no place in their 
philosophy. And hence, with them, transcendentalism 
claims to have a true knowledge of all things material and 
immaterial, human and divine, so far as the mind is cape 
ble of knowing them. And in this sense the word trans- 
cendentalism is now most used.— Murdock. The word is 
also sometimcs used for that which is vague and illusive 
in philosophy. 

TRANS-CEND-ENT'AL-IST, x. One who believes in trans- 
cendentalism. 

TRANS-CEND-ENT'AL-LY, adv. In a transcendental map- 


ner. 
TRANS-CEND'ENT-J.Y, adv. Very excellently ; superem- 
inently ; by way of eminence.—South. 
TRANS-CEND'ENT-NESS, n. Superior or unusual excel- 
lence. 
TRANS-CENDTNG, ppr. Rising above ; surpassing. 
TRANS'€O-LATE, v. t. (L. trans and colo.) To strain; to 
cause to pass through a sieve or colander. 
TRANS OO LA TINO E Straining through a sleve. 
TRAN-SERIBE’, v. t. [L. transcribo.) To copy; to write 
over again or in the same words; to write a copy of any 


thing. 
TRAN-SCRIBED' (tran-skrībd’), pp. Copied. 
TRAN-SERĪB'ER, *. A copier; one who writes from a 
copy Re or 
TRAN-SERIBING, ppr. Writing from a copy; writing 8 
copy. 
r SORTS n. IL Xie hon! 1. A copy d a writ 
made from and according to an ori .Ac 
of any kind.—Glancille. zi ud 
TRAN-SCRIP'TION (-shun), n. Fr) The act of copying. 
ee ee adv, manner of a copy.. 
TOWR. 
TRANS-€UR' v. i [L. transcurro.] To run or rove to ani 
fro.— Bacon.  [ Little used. 
TRANS-CUR'RENCE, n. A roving hither and thither. 
TRANS-€UR'SION (-shun), n. A rambling or ramble; a 


passage beyond certain limits; extraordinary deviation. 
TRANS-DUCTION, n. [L. trans and duco.] The act of 
convcying over.—Entick. 


TRANSE, n. Ecstasy. Ses TRANCE. 

TRANS.EL-E-MENT-A' TION, n. [L. trans, and element.) 
The change of the elements of one body into those of an- 
other; transubstantiation.— Burnet. 

TRAN'SEPT, n. [L. trans and septum.) The transverse 
portion of a cruciform church, being one of the arms 
projecung each way on the side of the stem of the croas. 
— Gilt. 

TRAN-SEX'ION, n. Change of sex. [Not used.) 

TRANS-FER', v. t. [L. transfero.) 1. To convey from one 
place or person to another ; to transport or remove to an- 
other place or person. 2. To make over; to pass; to 
convey, as a right, from one person to anothcr.—S3xw. To 
sell; give; alienate ; estrange; sequester. 

TRANSFER, n. 1. The removal or conveyance of a thing 
from one place or person to another. 2. The convey- 
ance of right, title, or property, either real or personal, 
from one person to another, either by sale, by gift, or oth 


erwise. 

TRANS-FER’A-BLE, a. 1. That may be transferred ot 
conveyed from one place or person to another. 2. Ne 
gotiable, as a note. 

TRANS-FERRED' (trans-ferd’), pp. Conveyed from one to 
another. 
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TRANS-FER-REE' n. The person to whom a transfer is 
made.— Hamilton, 
TRANS-FER'RENCE, n. Act of transferring. 
TRANS-FER'RER, n. One who makes a transfer or con- 
veyance. 
TRANS-FERRING, ppr. Removing from one place or per- 
son to another; conveying to another, as a right. 
TRANS-FIG-U-RATION, w. (Fr.] 1. A change of form; 
particularly. the supernatural change in the personal ap- 
pesrance of our Savior on the mount. (Sce Matt., xvii.) 
. A feast held by the Roman Catholie Church, on the 6th 
of August, in commemoration of the miraculous change 
ab?ve mentioned. 
[FRANS-FIGERE (-figyur), v. t. (L. trans and fgura; Fr. 
transfigurer.) “To transform ; to change the outward form. 
TRAN3-FIG'U RED, pp. Changed in form. 
TRANS-FIGUR-ING, ppr. Transforming; changing the ex- 
ternal form. z 
TRANS-FIX', v. t. (L. transfzws, transfgo.] To pierce 
through, as with a pointed weapon.— Dryden. 
TRANS-FIXED' (trans-fixt), pp. Pierced through. 
TRANS-FIX'ING, ppr. Piercing through. 
TRANS'FO-RATE, v. t. [L. transforo.) To bore through 
TRANSTO-Ra-TED, pp. Pierced; ortu. 
TRANS*¥FO-RA-TING, ppr. Boring through. 
TRANS-FORM,., v. t. [Fr. transformer.) 1. To change the 
form of; to change the shape or appearance; to metamorph. 


ose. 2, To ch one substance into another; to trans- 
mute.—3. In theology, to change the natural disposition and 
temper. Rom. xii.—4. In the Roman Catholic Church, to 


change the elements, bread and wine, into the flesh and 
blood of Christ.—5. Among the mystics, to change the con- 
templative soul into a divine substance, by which it is lost 
or swallowed up in the divine nature.—6. In algebra, to 
change an equation into another of a different form, with- 
out destroying the equality of its members ; to change 
into another form without altering the value. 
TRANS-FORM', v. £ To be changed in form; to be meta- 
morphosed.— Addison. , 
TRANS-FORM-ATION, s. L The act or operation of 
changing the form or external appearance. 2. Metamorph- 
osis; change of form in insects. 3. Transmutation; 
the change of one metal into another. 4. The change of 
the soul into a divine substance, as among the mystics. 
5. Transubstantiation.—6. In theology, a change of heart 
in man, by which his disposition and temper are conform- 
ed to the divine image.—7. In algebra, change of an 
equation into one of a different form, without destroying 
the equality of its members; a change into another form 
without altering the value.—4. D. Stanley. 
TRANS-FORM’A-TIVE, a Having power or a tendency to 
transform.— Davies. 
TRANS-FORMED  (trans-formd’), pp. Changed in form or 
external appearance ; metamorphosed ; transmuted. 
TRANS-FORM'TNG, ppr. 1. Changing the form or external 
appearance; metamorphosing; transmuting; renewing. 
2. a. Etlecting or able to effect a change of form or state. 
I TRANS-FREIGHT' (trans-fratc), v.i To pass over the sea. 
TRANS-FRE-TATION, x. [L. trans and fretum.) The pass- 
ing over a strait or narrow sea.— Davies. [ Rare.) 


f TRANS-FUND' v.t. [L. transfundo.] To transfuse.—Bar- 


row. 

TRANS-FUNDED, pp. Transfused. 

TRANS-FUND'ING, ppr. Transfusing.— Barrow. 

TRANS-FOSE,, v. t. h . transfusus.] 1. To pour, as liquor, 
out of one vessel into another. To transfer, as blood, 
from one animal to another. 3. To cause to pass from 
one to another ; to cause to be instilled or imbibed. 

TRANS-FÜS ED' (trans-füzd^, pp. Poured from one vessel 
into another. 

TRANS-FUST-BLE, a. That may be transfused, &c. 

[RANS-FOS'ING, ppr. Pouring out of one vessel into an- 
other; transfe g. 

TRANS-FÜ'SION (trans-fü'zhun), n. 1. The act of pouring, 
a8 liquor, out of one vessel into another, 2. The act of 
transferring the blood of one animal into the vascular sys- 
tem of another. 

TRANS&-GRESS' v. t. |Fr. transgresser; L. transgressus.) 
1. To pass over or beyond any limit; to surpass.—2. In a 
moral sense, to overpass any rule prescri as the limit 
of duty ; to break or violate a law, civil or moral. 

TRANS-GRESS, v. & To offend by violating a law ; to sin. 
—1 Chron, li. 

EN ORESSED (trans-grest), pp. Overpassed; vio- 
ate 

TRANS-GRESSTNG, ppr. Passing beyond; surpassing; 
violating ; sinning. 

TRANS-GRES'SION (trans-gresh'un) n. [Fr.] 1. The act 
of passing over or beyond any law or rule of moral duty ; 
the violation of a law or known principle of rectitude ; 
breach of command. 2. A wrong or injurious action.— 
Syn. Fault; offense; crime ; infringement; misdemean. 
or; misdeed ; affront 
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TRANS GRES'SION.AL (-gresh‘un-al), a. That violates e 
law or rule of duty. 
TRANS-GRESSTVE, a. Faulty; culpable; apt to trune- 
gress.— Brown. 

TRANS-GRESSTVE-LY, adv. By transgressing. 

TRANS-GRESS'OR, x. One who breaks a law or violates 
a command ; one who violates any known rule or princi- 
ple of rectitude ; a sinnor. 

TRAN-SHIP' v.t. [L. trans, and ship.] To convey from one 
ship to another. (44 commercial word. 

TRAN-SHIP'MENT, n. Theʻact of transferring, as goods, 
from one ship to another. 

TRAN-SHIPP ED' (tran-shipt), pp. Carried from one ship 
to another. 

TRAN-8HIP'PING, ppr. Carrying from one ship to another. 

TRANSIENT (tran'shent), a. [L. transiens.) 1. Passing; 
not stationary ; hence, of short duration ; not permanent ; 
not lasting or durable; transitory; temporary ; fleeting. 
2. Hasty ; momentary ; imperfect.— Transient person, one 
passing through a place without having a residence there- 
in. [4m.]— Transient effect, in painting, ia a representa- 
tion of appearances in nature produced by causes which 
are not stationary, as the shadnws cast by a passing cloud 
oe cena “accidents” has often the same signification.— 


yn. 

TRAN'SIENT-LY (tran'shentle), adv. In passage; for a 
short time ; not with continuance.— den. 

TRAN'SIENT-NESS (-shent-),  Shortness of continuance; 


speedy prp 
TRAN-SILT-ENCE, ?}n. (L.transiliens.] A leap from thing 
TRAN-SILT-EN-CY, $ to thing.— Glanville. 

TRANS'IT, n. (L. transitus.) 


. A passing; a passing over 
or through, as of goods ; r Eh s 


conveyance—2, In astronomy, 
the passing of an inferior planet across the sun's disk.— 
Brande, 3. The culmination or passage of a heavenly 
body over the meridian of a place.— Brande. 

TRANS'IT, ov. t. To pass over the disk of a heavenly body. 

TRANS'IT-DÜ-TY, n. A duty paid on goods that pass 
through a country. 

TRANSTT-ED, pp. Passed over the disk of a heavenly 


body. 

TRAN-SI"TION (tran-sizh'un), n. [L.transitio.] 1. Passage 
from one place or state to another ; change.—2. In rhetoric, 
a passing from one subject to another.—3. In music, a 
change of key from major to minor, or the contrary.— 
Transition rocks, in geology, a name formerly applied to 
the lowest uncrys e stratified rocks, supposed to con- 
tain no fossils, and so called because thought to have been 
formed when the world was passing from an uninhabit- 
able to a habitable state.— Dana. 

TRAN-SI*TION-AL (tran-sizh’un-al), a. Pertaining to tran- 
sition.—CA”. ve 

TRANST-TIVE, a. 1. Having the power of passing.—2. In 
grammar, a transitive verb 1s one which is or may be fol- 
lowed by an object. 

TRANST-TIVE-LY, adv. In a transitive manner. 

TRANS'I-TIVE-NESS, n. State of being transitive. 

TRANS1-TO-RI-LY, adv. With short continuance. 

TRANST-TO-RI-NESS, n. A passing with short continu- 
ance; speedy departure or evanescence. 

TRANS'I-TO-RY, a. (L. transitorius.] 1. Passing without 
continuance; continuing a short time; fleeting; speedily 
vanishing.—2. In law, a transitory action is one which may 
be brought in any county, as actions for debt, detinue, 
slander, and the like ; opposed to local action.— Bouvier. 

TRANS-LAT’A-BLE, a. on translate.) Capable of being 
translated or rendered into another language. 

TRANS-LATE' v. t. [L. translatus.) 1. To bear, carry, or 
remove from one place to another. 2. To remove or 
convey to heaven, as a human being, without death. 3. 
To transfer; to convey from one to another.—2 Sam., Hi. 
4. To cause to remove from one part of the body to an- 
other, as a disease. 5. To change. 6. To interpret; to 
render into another lan ; to express the sense of one 
lan in the words of another. 7. To explain. 

TRANS-LAT'ED, pp. Conveyed from one place to another; 
removed to heaven without dying ; rendered into another 


language. 

TRANS-LATING, Conveying or removing from one 
place to another ; interpreting in another language. 

TRANS-LATION, ^. [Fr.; L. translatio.) 1. The act of re- 
moving or conveying from one place to another ; removal. 
2. The removal of a bishop from one see to another, 3. 
The removal of a person to heaven without subjecting 
him to death. 4. The act of turning into another lan 
guage; interpretation. 5. That which is produced by 
turning into another language; a version. 

TRANS-LA-TI"TIOUS (.tish'us) a. Transposed ; trans 

orted. 

TRANS-LATYVE, a. Taken from others. 

TRAN&.LA'TOR, n. One who renders into another lan 
guage; one who expresses the sense of words in one ian 
guage by equivalent words in another. 
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TRANSLA-TO-RY, a. Transferring; serving to translato. 
TRANS-LATRES&S, n. A female translator. 
TRANS-LO-CA TION, m. [L. trans and locatio, loco.) Ro- 

moral of things abet pale to cach other's places; or, 

rather, substitution of one thing for another. 
TRANS-LU'CEN-CY, Un. (L. translucens.) 1. The property 
TRANS LO'CENCE, $ of transmitting rays of light, with- 

out permitting objects to be secn. 2. Transparency. 
TRANS.LÜ'CENT. a. l Transmitting rays of light, with- 

out permitting objects to be scen. 2. Transparent; clear. 
TRANS-LÜCENT-LY, ade. In a translucent mauncr. 
TRANS.LUCID, a. [L. translucidus.) Transparent; clear. 
TRANS-MA-RINE’ (-ma-reen), a. (L. transmariaus.) Ly- 

ing or being beyozd the sca. —Horell. ° 
t TRAN3-MEW' Cmu), e. t. (Fr. transmuer; L. trausmuto.) 

To transmute; to transform; to metamorphose. 
TRANS'NI-.GRANT, a. Migrating; passing into another 

country or state for residence, or into anothof form or 


body. 

TRANS’MI-GRANT, 2. 1. Ono who migrates, or leaves his 
own country and passes into another for settlement. 2. 
One who passes into another state or body. 

TRANSMI-GRATE, v. i. (L'transmigro.] 1. To migrate; 
to pass from one country or jurisdiction to another, for 
the purpose of residing in it, as men or families. 2. To 

ass from one body into another. 
NS’MI-GRA-TING, ppr. Passing from one country, 
state, or body into another. 

TRANS-MI-GRATION, n. 1GThe passing of men from one 
country to another, for the purpose of residence, particu- 
larly of a whole people. 2. The passing of a thing into 
another state, as of one substance into another. 3. The 
passing of the soul into another body, according to the 
opinion of Pythagoras. 

TRANSMI-GRA-TOR, n. One who tranemigrates.— Ellis. 

TRANS-MI'GRA-TO-RY, a. Passing from one place, body, 
or state to another.— Faber. 

TRANS-NIS-SI-BIL1-TY, n. (from transmissible.] The qual- 
ity of being transmissible. 

TRANS.MISSI-BLE, a. 1. That may be transmitted or 
passed from one to another. 2. That may be transmitted 
through a transparent body. 

TRANS-MIS'SION (-mish‘un), s. [Fr.; L. transmissio.] 1. 
The act of sending from one place or person to another. 
2. The passing of a substance through any body, as of light 
through glass. 

TRANS-MISSIYIVE, a. Transmitted; derived from one to 
another.— Prior. 

TRANS-MIT, v. t. [L. transmitto.] 1. To send from one 
person or place to another. 2 To suffer to pass through. 

TKXANS-MIT'TAL, n. Transmission.—Swift. 

TRANS-MITTED, pp. or a. Sent from one person or place 
to another; caused or suffered to pass through. 

TRANS-MITTER, n. One who transmits. 

TRANS-MITTI-BLE, a. That may be transmitted. 

TRANS-MITTING, ppr. Sending from one person or place 
to another ; rib, so pass through. 

TRANS-MU-TA-BIL1-TY, n. Susceptibility of change into 
another nature or substance. 

TRANS-MOTA-BLE, a. Capable of being changed into a 
different substance, or into something of a different form 
or nature. 

TRAN3-MU'TA-BLY, adv. With capacity of being changed 
into another substance or nature. 

TRANS-MU-TATION, n. [L. transmutatio.) 1. The change 
of any thing into another substance, or into something of 
a different nature ; as, the transmutation of the baser met- 
als into gold, was a principal object in alchemy.—2. In ge- 
ometry, the change or reduction of one figure or body into 
another of the same area or solidity, but of a different 
form, as of a triangle into a square. 3. The change of 
colors, as in the case of a decoction of the nephritic wood. 
—A. In the vegetable economy, the change of a plant into 
another form. 

TRANS-MU-TATION-IST, n. One who believes in the 
transmutation of metals.— Lyell. 

TRANS-MOTE, v. t. (L. transmuto.] To change from one 
naturc or substance into another. 

ERAD UTED, Pp. Changcd into another substance or 
nature. 

FRANS-MOTER, nm. One who transmutes. 

TRANS-MOTING, ppr. Changing or transforming into an- 
other nature or substance. 

TRAN'SOM, n. [L. transenna.) 1. A beam or timber ex- 
tended acruss the stern-post of a ship, to strengtben the 
aft-part aud give it due form —9. In architecture, a hori- 
zontal mullion or cross-bar in a window ; or a lintel over 
& door; the vane of a cross-etaff. : 

TRANS'PA-DANE, a. (L. trans, and Padus, the River Po.) 
Being beyond the River Po.- -Stephens. 

TRANS-PAREN-CY. n. 1. That state or property ofa body 
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2. A picture prepared on very thin cloth, and with semi 
transparent materials, to be cxhibited by light passing 
through it from behind. 

TRANS-PAR'ENT, a. (Fr.; L. trans and pareo.) 
the property of transmitting rays of light, so that bodies 
can be distinctly scen through; pervious to light; opposed 
to opaque. 2 Admitting the passage of light; open; 

rous.— Syn. Pellucid; clear; bright; limpid; lucid ; 
Bin hanous. 
TRANS-PARENT-LY, adv. Clearly; so as to be scca 


through. 

TRANS-PARENT-NESS, n. The quality of being trans. 
parent; transparency. 

t TRANS&-PASS’, v. t. [L. trans, and pass.) To pass over. 

t TRANS-PASS’, v. £ To pass by or away.— Daniel. 

TRAN-SPI€'U-OUS, a. [L. trans and specio.) Transparent, 

rvious to the sight.— Milton. 

t TRANS-PIERCE’ (trana-pérs), v. t. [See * Pierce. Fr. 
transpercer.) To pierce through; to penetrate; to per- 
meate; to pass through. 

TRANS. PI£RCED' (trans-pérst), pp. Pierced through, 
penctrated. 

TRANS-PIERCTNG (transpérs ing) ppr. Penetrating ; 

assing through. 

TRANS-PIR'A-BLE, a. [Fr.; from transpire] Capable of 
being emitted through pores. 

TRANS-PI-RA‘TION, n. [Fr.] The act or process of pass- 
ing off through the excretories of the skin; cutaneous ex- 


halation. 

TRANS-PIRE;, v. t. [Fr. transpirer; L. transpiro.) To emit 
through the excretories of the skin; to send off in vapor. 

TRANS-PIRE' v. i. 1. To be emitted through thc excreto- 
ries of the skin; to exhale; to pass off in insensible per- 
spiration. 2. To escape from secrecy ; to become public, 
3. To happen or come to pass. 

TRANS-P D' pp. 1. Emitted through the excretories 
of the skin; exhaled. 2. Escaped from secrecy. 

TRANS-PIRING, ppr. Exhaling; passing off in insensible 
perspiration ; becoming public. 

TRANS-PLACE. v. t. [L. trans, and place] To remove; 
to put in a new place.— Wilkins. (Little used.) 

TRANS-PLANT,, v. t. (Fr. transplanter.) 1. To remove and 
plant in another place. 2. To remove and settle or estab 
lish for residence in another place. 3. To remove. 

TRANS-PLANT-àATION, m. 1. The act of transplanting ; 
the removal of a plant or of a settled inhabitant to a 
ferent place for growth or residence. 2. Removal; con 
veyance from one to another. 

TRANS.PLANT'ED, pp. or a. Removed and planted or 
settled in another place. 

TRANS-PLANT'ER, x. 1. One who transplants. 2. A ma 
chine for transplanting trees. 

TRANS-PLANT'NG, ppr. Removing and planting, or set 
tling in another place. 

TRAN-SPLEND'EN-CY, n. [L. trans and splendens.) Su- 

ereminent splendor.— More. 
AN-SPLEND'ENT, a. Resplendent in the highest de- 


TÉAN-SPLEND'ENT.LY, adv. With eminent splendor. 

TRANS-PORT,, v. t. [L. transporto.) 1. To carry or con 
vey from one place to another. 2. To carry into banish- 
ment, as a criminal 3 Toh Or carry away by vio- 
lence of passion. 4. To ravish with pleasure; to bear 
away the soul in ecstasy. 5. To remove from one placa 
to another, as a ship. 

TRANSPORT, n. 1. Transportation; carriage; convey- 
ance. 2. A ship or vessel employed for transporting ; 
particularly, for transporting the munitions of war, or 
troops, and also convicts. 3. Rapture; ecstasy. 4. A 
convict transported or sentenced to exile. 

TRANS-PORT'A-BLE, a. That may be transported. 

t TRANS-PORT'ANCE, n. Conveyance.—Shak. 

TRANS-POR-TA'TION, n. 1. The act of carrying or con. 
veying from one place to another, either on beasts or in 
vehicles, by land or water, or in air. 2. Banishment for 
felony. 3. Transmission; conveyance. 4. Transport; 
ecstasy; [rare] 5. Removal from one country to another 

TRANS-PORT'ED, pp. Carried; conveyed; removed; 
ravished with delight. 

TRANS-PORT'ED-LY, adv. In a state of rapture. 

TRANS-PORT'ED-NESS, n. A state of rapture.— Bp. Hall. 

TRANS-PORT'ER, n. One who transports or removes. 

TRANS-PORTTNG, ppr. 1. Conveying or carrying from 
one place to another; removing; banishing for a crime. 
2. a. Ravishing with delight; bearing away the soul in 
pleasure ; ecstatic. N 

TRANS-PORTING-LY, adv. Ravishingly. 

TRANS-PORTMENT, n. Transportaton.—Hall. (Rare. 

TRANS-POS'AL, wm. The act of changing the places of 

things. and putting each in the place which was before 

Yin der by the other. 

RAN 


1. Having 


by which it suffers rays of light to paza through it, so that | T POSE’, v.t. [Fr. transposer.) 1. To change the place 
objects can be distinctly seen through it; diaphaneity. or order of things by putting each in tho place of the 
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other. 2. To put out of place.—3. In algebra, to bring. 

any term of an equation from one side over to the other, 

without destroying the equation. — 4. In grammar, to 

chenee the natural order of words.—5. In music, to change 
e key. 

TRANS-POSED’ (trans-pizd), pp. Being changed in place, 
and one put in the place o the other. 

TRANS-POS'ING, ppr. 1. Changing the place of things, and 
putting each in the place of the other. 2. Bringing any 
term of an equation from one side over to the other. 3. 
Changing the natural order of words. 

TRANS-PÓ-8I"TION (-po-zish’un), n. (Fr.; L. transpositio.) 
1. A changing of the places of things, and putting each in 
the place before occupied by the other. 2. The state of 
being reciprocally changed in place.—3. In algebra, the 
bringing of any term of an equation from one side over 
to the other, without destroying the equation.—4. In gram- 
mar, a change of the natural-order of words in a sen- 
tence.—5. In music, a change in the composition, either 
in the transcript or the performance, by which the whole 
is removed into another key.— Busby. 

'T'RANS-PO-SI"TION-AL (po-zisb'un-al, a. Pertaining to 
transposition.— Pegge. . 

TRANS.POST-TIVE, a. Made by transposing; consisting 
in transposition. 

TRANS-SHAPE,, v. t. [trans and shape.): To change into 

TRANS SHAPED (sh formed. 

8 -shapt), pp. Transforme 

TRANS-SHAP‘ING, ppr. NP formate. 

TRANS-SHIP,, v. t. See TRANSHIP. 

TRAN-SUB-STAN'TIATE, v. t. (Fr. transubstantier.] To 
change to another substance. 

TRAN-SUB-STAN‘TIA-TED, pp. Changed to another eub- 
stance. 

TRAN-SUB-STAN'TIA-TING, ppr. Changing to another 
substance. 

TRAN-SUB-STAN-TI-A"TION (-stan-she-A'shun), n. Change 
of substance.—In the Roman Catholic theology, the sup- 

osed conversion of the bread and wine in the eucharist 
to the body and blood of Christ. 

TRAN-SUB-STAN'TIA-TOR, m. One who maintains the 
Romar Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation.— Barrow. 

TRAN-SU-DA'TION, n. The act or process of passing off 
through the pores of a substance. 

TRAN-SÜ'DA-TO-RY, a. Passing by transudation. 
TRAN-SODE, v. é (L. trans and sudo.) To pass through 
the Wenn or interstices of texture, as perspirable matter. 
TRAN-SUDTNG, ppr. rana through the pores of a sub- 

stance, as sweat or other fluid. 

TRAN-SOME, v. t. (L. transumo.] To take from one to 
another. (Lütle used.) 

t TRAN-SUMPT' (-sumt), n. A copy or exemplification of 
a record. 

TRAN-SUMP'TION (.sum'shun), n. The act of taking from 
one place to another.—South. (Little used.) I 

QRAN-SUMPTTVE, a. Taking from one to arother. 

TRANS-.VEC'TION, n. (L. transvectio.) The act of con- 
veying or carrying over. 

TRANS-VERS'AL, a. (Fr.; L. trans and versus.) Running 
or lying across; as, a transversal line.— Hale. 

T S-VERS'AL, n. In geometry, a straight or curved line 
which traverses or intersects any system of other lines, 
as a line intersecting the three sides of a triangle.— Brande. 

TRANS-VERS'AL-LY, adv. In a direction cross-wise. 

TRANS-VERSE' (trans-vers’), a. (L. transversus.) 1. Lying 
or being across or in a cross direction.—9. In botany, a 
transverse partition, in a pericarp, is at right angles with 
the valves, as in a silique. 

TRANS'VERSE, n. The longer axis of an ellipse. 

TRANS-VERSE' (trans-vers), v. €. To overturn. [Rare] 

TRANS-VERSED’ (-verst), pp. Overturned. 

TRANS-VERSE'LY, ade. In a cross direction.— Stilling fleet. 

TRANS-VERS'NG, ppr. Overturning. 

TRAN'TEN, n. A carrier. (Various dialects in England.) 

TRAP, ^. [Sax. trapp, ET Fr. trape; It. trapola.) 1. An 
engine that shuts suddenly or with a spring, used for tak- 
ing game. 2. An engine for catching men. 3. An am- 
bush; a stratagem; any device by which men or other 
animals may be caught unawares. 4. A play in which a 
ball is thrown up into the air by striking the end of a bal- 
anced stick on which it rests, and is then struck with a 
bat.—Strutt. 

TRAP, u. (Sw. tra a stair, becauso the rocks of this 
class often occur in large tabular masses, rising one above 
another, like steps.) A heavy, igneous rock, of a greenish 
black, brownish black, or grayieh color, consisting of an 
intimate mixture of feldspar and hornblende; also called 

en-stone. Basalt is composed of feldspar and augite.— 


TRAP, v. t. 1. To catch in a trap; as, to trap foxes or bea- 
ver. 2. To insnare ; to take by stratagem. 3. To adorn; 
to dress with ornaments; (tile used.) 

TRAP, v.i To set traps for game. 
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TRAP-DOOR, s. (trap and door.) A doorin a floor, which 

s Lors E rr ae a valvc.—Ray. 

- n. A stick used by boys at the e of 
trap; hence, a slender 1 = Addin. 7 S 

TRAP'TO.FA, } n. A kind of sandstone made up of frag- 

TRAP-TUFF, $ ments and earthy materials from trap- 
rocks.— Dana. 

TRA-PAN' v. t. (Sax. treppan.] To insnare; to catch by 
atratagem.— South. 

TRA-PAN', n. A snare; a stratagem. 

TRA-PAN'NER, n. One who insnares. 

TRA-PAN'NING, ppr. nana 

TRAPE, v. £ To traipse; to walk carelessly and sluttishly. 

Not much used.) 

TRAPES, n. A slattern; an idle, sluttish woman. 

TRA-PE'ZI-AN, a. In crystallography, having the lateral 
planes composed of trapeziums situated in two ranges, 
between two bases. 

TRA-P£Z'ZI-FORM, a. Having the form of a trapezium. 

TRA-PE‘ZI-UM, n.; pl. TRAPEZIAOr TRAPEZIUMS. ([L.] L 
In geometry, a plane figure .contained under four right 
lines, of which both the opposite pairs are not parallel 
Hutton.—2. In anatomy, a bone of the carpus. 

TRAP-E-ZO-HEDRON, n. (Gr. rgarstov and lópa.] A solid 
bounded by twenty-four equal and similar trapeziums. 

TRAP'E-ZOID, n. [Gr. rpaxsScoy and ecdos.] A plane, four- 
sided figure, having two of the opposite sides parallel to 
each other. 

TRAP-E-ZOID'AL, a. 1. Having the form of a trapezoid. 
2. Having the surface composed of twenty-four trapezi- 
ums, all equal and similar. 

TRAF RERAN, a. Pertaining to or denoting trap or trap 
rock. 

TRAP'PER, n. One whose occupation it is to entrap wild 
animals. [United States.) 

TRAPPING, ppr. Setting traps for wild animals. (Used, 
also, as a noun.) 

TRAPPINGS, n. pl. [from trap] 1. Ornaments of horse 
furniture. 2. Ornaments ; dress; external and superficial 
decorations. 

TRAP'PIST, n. One of a very strict religious order found- 
ed in 1140, in the valley of La Trappe, and still existing 
in Normandy. 

TRAP'POUS, a. Pertaining to trap; resembling trap, or 
partaking of its form or qualities. —K iran. 

TRAPS, n. pl. Goods, furniture, &c.—Halliwell. 

TRASH, n. 1. Any waste or worthless matter. 2. Lop- 
pings of trees; bruised canes, &c. 3. Fruit or other mat- 
ter improper for food, but eaten by children, &c. 4. A 
worthless person ; [not proper.) 5. A piece of leather or 
other thing fastened to a dog's neck, to retard his speed. 

TRASH, v. t. 1. To lop; to crop.— Warburton. 2. To strip 
of leaves. 3. To crush; to humble. 4. To clog; to en- 
cumber ; to hinder. 

TRASH, v. £ To follow with violence and trampling. 

TRASHED (trasht), pp. Lopped; stripped of leaves. 

TRASHY, a. Waste; rejected; worthless; useless. 

TRASS, n. A volcanic earth or sand rock, resembling poz- 
zuolana, used as a cement; or a coarse sort of plaster or 
mortar, durable in water, and used to line cisterns and 
other reservoirs of water.— Cyc. 

TRAU'LISM, n. A stammering. . 

TRAU-MATTE, a. (Gr. rpavua.] 1. Pertaining to or applied 
to be aaa 2. Vulnerary ; adapted to the cure of 
wounds. 

TRAU-MATIO,». A medicine useful in the cure of wounds. 

TRAVAIL (travil) v. i (Fr. travailler.) 1. To labor with 
peni to toil 2. To suffer the pangs of childbirth ; to be 

parturition.—Gen., xxxv. 

t TRAV'AIL, v. t. To harass; to tire.—Hayward. 

TRAVAIL, n. 1. Labor with pain ; severe toil; [obs.] 2 
Parturition; as, a severe travail. 

T MED (travild), pp. Harassed; labored in child. 


TRAV'AIL-ING, ppr. or a. Laboring with toil; being in par 
turition.— 7$., xlii. 
TRAVE, ?n. (Sp. traba; Fr. entraves.) 1. A wooden frame 
TRAVIS, $ to confine a horse while the smith is setting 
his shoes. 2. Beam; a lay of joists; a traverse. 
TRAVEL, v. £ (a different orthography and application of 
travail.) 1. To walk; to go or march on foot. 2. To jour- 
ney ; to ride to a distant place in the same country. 3. To 
to a distant country, or to visit foreign states or king- 
oms, either by sca orland. 4. To pass; to go; to move 
5. To labor; (see Tmavarrt.] 6. To move, walk, or pass, as 
a beast, a horse, ox, or camel. 


| TRAVEL, v. t. 1. To pass; to journey over. 2. To force 


to journey ; (obs.) 

TRAVEL, n. 1. A passing on foot; a walking. 2. Journey; 
tour; a passing or riding from place to place.—J. Trave, 
or travels, a journeying to a distant country or countries. 
4. The distance which a man rides ín the performance of 
his official duties ; or the feo paid for passing that distance, 
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[U. Sates.] —À.. Tracels in the plural, an account of occur- 
rences and observatiuns made during a journey. 6. La- 
bor: toil; parturition; see TRAVAIL. 

I TRAV'EL-TAINT-ED, a [fan and taited.] Harassed ; 
fatigued with travel.—Shak. 

TRAV'ELED, pp. 1. Gained or made by travel.—Quart. 
Ree. ; [unusual] 2. a. Having made journcys.— JFutton. 

TRAV'EL-ER, n. 1. One who travels in any way.—Job, 
xxxi. 2. One who visits foreign countrics.—3. In ships, 
an iron ring niade to travel on a rope or boom.— Totten. 

TRAV'EL-ER'S JOY, n. The clematis vitalba, a climbing 
plant with white tlowers.—Loudon. 

TRAVEL-ING, ppr. 1. Walking; going; making a jour- 
ney.—Matt., xxv. 2 a. Pertaining to or connected with 
travel; as, a traveling companion, expenses, fees, &c. 

TRAV EL-ING, x. A passing from place to place; the act 
of performing a journey.— Ash. 

tTRAWERS, adv. [Fr. See Traverse.) Across; athwart. 


TRAWERS.-A-BLE, a. [set TRAVERSE, in law.) That may 
be traversed or denie 

* TRAVERSE, adv. (Fr. a travers.) Athwart; cross-wise. 

e TRAVERSE, prep. Through cross-wise. [Little used.) 

TRAV'ERSE. a. [Fr. traverse; L. transversus.) Lying across; 
being in a direction across something else. 

TRAV'ERSE, n. 1. Any thing laid or built across. 2. Some- 
thing that thwarts, crosses, or obstructs; a cross accident. 
—3. Iu fortification, a trench with a little parapet for pro- 
tecting men on the flank ; also, a wall raised across a work. 
—4. In architecture, a gallery or loft of communication in a 
church or other large building. Gwilt—5s. In navigation, 
trarcrse-sailing is the mode of computing the place of a ship 
by reducing several short courses, made by sudden shifts 
or turns, to one longer course.—6. In law, a denial of what 
the opposite party has advanced in any stage of the plead- 
ings. 7. A turning; a trick. 

TRAVERSE, v. t. 1. To cross; to lay in a cross direction. 
2. To cross by way of opposition; to thwart; to obstruct. 
3. To wander over; to cross in traveling. 4. To pass over 
and view; to survey carefully. 5. To turn an int in 
any direction. 6. To plane in a direction across the grain 
of the wood.—7. In law pleadings, to deny what the oppo- 
site party has alleged. 

TRAVERSE, v. i. In fencing, to use the posture or motions 
of opposition or counteraction. 9. To turn, as on a pivot; 
to move round; to swivel.—3. In the manege, to cut the 
tread crose-wise, as a horse that throws his croup to one 
side and his head to the other. 

TRAY'ERSE-BOARD, n. [traverse and board.) Ina ship, a 
small board to be hung in the steerage, and bored full of 
holes upon lines, showing the points of compass upon it. 

TRAV'ERSE-SAIL/'ING, n. See TRAVERSE, n., No. 5. 

TRAV'ERSE-TA'BLE, n. In navigation, a table of differ- 
ence of latitude and departure. 

TRAV'ERS-ER, n. A term in law, for one who traverses or 
opposes a plea. 

TRAV'ERS-ING, ppr. Crossing; passing over; thwarting; 
turning; denying. 

TRAV'ER-TIN, *. A white concretionary limestone, usual- 
ly hard and semi-crystalline, deposited from the water of 
AR z holding lime in solution.— Lyell. 

TRA V'ES-TIED (trav'es-tid), pp. Disguised by dress; turn- 
ed into ridicule. 

TRAV'ES-TY, a. Having an unusual dress; ie rai by 
dress so as to be ridiculous; translated into burlesque. 

o *. A parody; a burlesque translation of a 
wor 

TRAV"'ES-TY, v. t. (Fr. travestir; It. travestire.) To translate 
into such language as to render ridiculous or ludicrous. 

TRAV‘ES-TY-ING, ppr. Turning into ridicule. 

TRAWLER, n. A fishing vessel which trails or drags a net 
behind it. (Emz. 

TRAY, a. (Sw. trag; Sex. trog; Dan. trug.) Asmalltrough 
or wooden vessel, used for domestic purposes. 

TRAY-TRIP, n. A kind of play.— 

t TREACH'ER, 

t TREACH'ET-OUR, > n. (Fr. tricheur.] A traitor.—Spenser. 

t TREACII'OUR, 

TREACHER.OUS (trech'er-us), a. Violating allegiance or 
faith pledged, either to the state or sovercign, or in private 
life ; traitorous to the state or sovereign; betraying a trust. 
—Syn. Faithless; perfidious; false; insidious; plotting. 

TREACHER-OUS.-LY (trech'er-usle), adv. By violating al- 
legiance or faith pledged; by betraying a trust; faithless- 
ly; aere UE 

TREACIT'ER-OUS-NESS (trech'er-us-nes), n. Breach of al- 
legiavce or of faith; faithlessness; perfidiousness. 

TREACIIER-Y (trech'er-e), n. (Fr. tricherie] Violation of 
allegiance or of faith and confidence. 

TREA’€LE (tr&'kl), n. (Fr. theriaque ; It. teríaca ; Sp. triaca ; 
L. theriaca.) 1. A viscid, uncrystallizable sirup which 
drains from the sugar refiner’s molds, sometimes called 
sugar-house molasses. The term, however, is often applied 
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to common molasses, which is pre-riy .hə drainings of 
crude sugar. 2. A saccharine fluid, consisting of the in- 
spissated Juices or decoctions of certain vegetables, as the 
sup of the birch, sycamore, &c. 3. A medicinal compound 
of various Ingredients, see.THEAIAC. 

TREA’ELE-MUSTARD, n. An annual plant of the genus 
thlaspi, with an acrid biting taste, appececting that of mus- 
tard. Its secds were used in the Venice treacle. 

TREA’CLE-WATER, n. A compound cordial, containing 
a mixture of the Venice treacle or theriac. 

TREAD (tred), v. i ; pret. trod ; pp. trod, trodden. (Sax. tre- 
dan, tredan ; Goth. trudan ; D. treeden.] 1. To set the foot. 
2. To walk or go. 3. To walk with form or state. 4. To 
copulate, as fowls.— To tread or tread on, to trample; to 
set the foot on in contempt. 

TREAD (tred), v.t. 1. To step or walk on. 2. To press un- 
der the feet. 3. To beat or press with the feet. . 4. To walk 
in a formal or stately manner. 5. To crush under the foot; 
to trample in contempt or hatred, or to subdue.—Ps. xliv., 
lx. 6. To compress, as a fowl. 

TREAD (tred), n. 1. A step or stepping; pressure with the 
foot 9. Way; track; path; [rare.] 3. The act of copu- 
lation in birds. 4. Manner of stepping.—5. In architecture, 
the horizontal part of a step on which the foot is placed.— 
Brande. 

TREAD’-MILL (tred-), n. A mill worked by persons tread 
ing on steps upon the periphery of a wide horizontal 
wheel. Itis used chiefly as a means of prison discipline. 

TREAD'ER (tred'er), n. One who treads.—Zs., xvi. 

TREADING (tred'ing), ppr. Stepping; pressing with the 
foot; walking on. 

TREADING (treding), n. Act of pressing with the foot. 

TREADLE 2 (tred’dl), n. 1. The part of a loom or other 

TRED'DLE $ machine which is moved by the tread or 
foot. 2. The albuminous cords which unite the yelk of 
the egg to the white. 

t TREAGUE (treeg), n. (Goth. triggwa ; It. tregua; Ice. 
trigd.) A truce.— Spenser. 

TREASON (trë'zn), n. (Fr. trahison.] Treason is the high- 
est crime of a civil nature of which a man can be guilty. 
In general, it is the offense of attempting to overthrow the 
government of the state to which the offender owes allegi- 
ance, or of betraying the state into the hands of a foreign 
power.— Treason, in Great Britain, is of two kinds, high 
treason and petit treason. High treason is a crime that im- 
roe atfects the king or state. Petit treason involves a 
breach of fidelity, but affects individuals.— Treason against 
the United States consists in levying war against thein, or 
in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid or coinfort. 

TREASON-A-BLE (tr&zn-a-bl) a. Pertaining to treason; 
consisting of treason ; ntonio ee crime of treason, or 
partaking of its guilt—Syn. Treacherous; traitorous; 
perfidious; insidious. 

TREA'SON-A-BLE-NESS, n. Quality of being treasonable. 

TREA‘SON-A-BLY, adv. In a tressonable manner. 

t TREA'SON-OUS, for treasonable. . 

TREASURE (trezh'ur), n. (Fr. tresor; Sp. It. tesauro.) I. 
Wealth accumulated ; icularly, a stock or store of 
money in reserve. 2. À great quantity of any thing col- 
lected for future use. 3. Something very much valued.- 
Ps.cxxxv. 4. Great abundance. 

TREASURE (trezh'ur), v. t. To hoard; to collect and re- 
posit either money or other things, for future use; to 

u 


y up. 

TREASURE-CIT-Y (trezh'ur-sit-e), x. A city for stores and 
magazines.— Er., i. 

TREASURE-HOUSE (trezh'ur-house), n. A house or build. 
ing where treasures and stores are kept.— Taylor. 

TRÉAS'URE-TRÓVE (trezh'ur-tróve), n. (treasure, and Fr. 
trouvé] Any money, bullion, and the like, found in the 
earth, owner of which is not known.—Eng. Lew. 

TREASURED (trezh'urd), pp. Hoarded; sid up for fu- 
ture use. 

TREAS'UR-ER (trezh’vr-er), x. One who has the care of a 
treasure or treasury; an officer who receives thc public 
mouey arising from tnxes and duties or other sources of 
revenue, takes charge of the same, and disburses it upon 
orders drawn by the proper authority. Corporations and 
societies have likewise their treasurers. 

TREAS'UR-ER-SHIP (trezh'ur-er-sbip), n. The office of 
treasurer. 

TREAS'UR-ESS (trezh'ur-es), n. A female who has charge 
of a treasure.— Dering. 

TREAS'UR-ING, ppr. Hoarding; laying up for future use 

TREAS'UR-Y (trezh'ur-e), n. 1. A place or building in which 
stores of wealth are reposited; particularly, a place where 
the public revenues are deposited and kept. 2. A building 
appropriated for keeping public money.—JoAn, vii. 3. 
The officer or officers ot the treasury department. 4. A 
repository of abundance.—Ps. cxxxv. 

TREAT (treet), v. t. (Fr. traiter; It. trattare; Sp. tratar; L. 
tracto ; Sax. trahtian.] 1. To handle; to manage; to use. 
2. To discourse on. 3. To handle in a particular manner, 
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tn writing or speaking. 4. To give food or drink, eepe- 
cially the lattcr, as a compliment or expression of regard ; 
as, to treat the whole company. 5. To negotiate ; to set- 
tle; [obs] 6. To manage in the application of remedies. 
7, To subject to the action of; as, to treat a substance with 
sülphuric acid.—Ure. 

TREAT, v. i. 1. To discourse; to handle in writing or 
spcaking; to make discussions. 2. To come to terms of 
accommodation. 3. To give food or drink, especially the 
latter, as a compliment or expression of regar 

TREAT, "n. 1. An entertainment given as an expression of 
regard. 2 Something given for entertainment—3. Em- 

hatically, a rich entertainment. 

t TREAT’A-BLE, a. Moderate; not violent— Temple. 

t TREAT A-BLY, adv, Moderately.—Hooker. 

TREATED, pp. Handled; managed; used ; discoursed on; 
entertained. 

TREAT'ER, n. One who treats; one who handles or dis- 
courscs on; one who entertains. 

TREATING, ppr. Handling; managing; using; discours- 
ing on; entertaining. 

TREATISE (trcetis), n. (L. tractatus.] A tract; a written 
composition on a particular subject, in which the princi- 
eee of it are discussed or explained. 

REATIS-ER, n. One who writes a treatise.— Featley. 


TREATMENT, n. {Fr. traitement.) 1. Management; manip- ' 
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TRELLIS, n. (Fr. trcilits.) A structure or frame of cross 
barred work, or lattice work, used for various purposes, 
as for scrcens, for supporting plante, &c. 

TREL'LISED (trellist), a. Having a trcllis or trellises. 

TRE-MAN'DO. [It] Trembling; applied, in music, to u 
general shaking of the whole chord.— Brande. 

TREN'BLE (trem'bl), v. i. (Fr. trembler; L. tremo.) 1. To 
shake involuntarily, as with fear, cold, or weakness; to 
quakc ; to quiver; to shiver; to shudder. 2 To shake; 
to quiver; totottcr. 3. To quaver; to shake, as sound. 

TREM'BLE-MENT, x. In French music, a trill or shake. 

TREM'BLER, n. One who trembles. 

TREMBLING, ppr. Shaking, as with fear, cold, or weak. 
ness ; quaking; shivering. 

TREMBLING, n. The act or state of shaking involuntarily. 
—Syn. Tremor; trepidation; ehivering; agitation. 

TREM'BLING-POP'LAR, x. The aspen-tree, a species of 


lar. 
TREM'BLING-LY, adv. So as to shake; with shivering or 
LX PN. 
TRE-MEL‘LA, n. A fungus of a gelatinous consistence; 
the naine of a genus of fungi found in moist grounds. 
TRE-MEN'DOUS, a. (L. tremendus.] 1. Such as may excite 
fear or terror. 2. Violent ; such as may astonish by its 
force and violence.—Syn. Terrible; dreadful; frightful ; 
terrific; horrible; awful. 


ulation; manner of mixing or combining, of decompos- | TRE-MEN'DOUS-LY, adv. In a manner to terrify or aston- 


ing, and thelikc. 2. Usage; manncr of using; good or bad 

behavior toward. 3. Manner of applying remedies to cure; 

modc or course pursued to check and destroy. 4. Manner 
of applying remedies to. 

TREATY, n. (Fr. traité ; It. trattato.) 1. Negotiation; act 
of treating for the adjustment of ditferences, or for form- 
ing an agreement. 2. A formal agreement, league, or con- 
tract between two or nore nations or sovereigns. 3. En- 
treaty.—SAak. ; (obs.] 

TREAT Y-MAK-ING, a. Authorized to make or form treat- 
ies. The treaty-making power is lodged in the executive 
government. 

* TREB'LE (trib), a. (Fr. triple ; L. triplex.) 1. Three-fold; 
triple.—2 In music, acute; sharp. J. That plays or sings 
the highest part or most acute sounds; that plays or sings 
the treble. 

* TREB'LE (trib), n. The highest of the four principal 

arts in music ; the part usually sung by females. 

* TREB'LE (trib), v. t. [L. triplico; Fr. tripler.) To make 
thrice as much; to make three-fold. 

“TREBLE (trib), v. à To become three-fold. 

* TREBLE-NESS (trib1-nes), n. The .state of being treble. 

* TREB'LY (trib%e), adv. In a three-fold number or quan- 
ti 


ty. 

TRE’BUCK-ET, ?n. 1. A cucking-stool; a tumbrel. 2. A 

TREBUCHET, kind of trap. 

TREEK-SCHUYT, n. [D.,track.boat] A covered boat for 
yas and passengers on the Dutch and Flemish canals.— 

rande. 

TREE, n. (Sax. treo, treow ; Dan. tre; Sw. trå.) 1. A plant 
whose stem or stock is woody, branched, and perennial, 
and above a certain size. When a plant of the above de- 
scription is more than 8 or 10 feet high, and not climbing, 
it is generally called a tree; when less than this, a shrub ; 
but there are many exceptions to this rule on both sides. 
2. Something resembling a tree, consisting of a stem, or 
etalk, and branches.—3. In ship-building, pieccs of timber 
are called chess-trees, cross-trees, roof-trees, tressel-trees, &c. 
cx In Scripture, a cross.—4cts, x. 5. Wood.— Wicliffe ; 

obs. 

TREE, v.t To drive to a tree; to cause to ascend a tree. 

TREE’-FROG, n. e and frog.) ? A batrachian reptile, dif 

TREE'-TOAD, n. [tree and toad.) § fering from proper frogs 
in having the extremities of their toes expanded into a 
rounded, viscous pallet, that enables them to adhere to the 
surface of bodies, and to climb trees, where they remain all 
summer, livin pon insects. Tbere are numerous spccies. 

'TREE-GER-MÁN'DER, n. A plant of the germander kind. 

TREE-LOUSE, n. An insect of the genus aphis. 

TREE'-MOSS, n. A species of lichen. —Cyc. 

TREE'-NZAIL, n. (tree and nail; commonly pronounced 
trunnel] A long wooden pin, used in fastening the planks 
of a ship to the Gmbers. 

TREE-OF-LIFE'n. An evergreen tree of the genus thuja. 

TREE'-TOAD, n. [tree and toad.) See TREE-FROG. 

TREE‘LESS, a. Destitute of trees.— Byron. 

€ TREEN, a. Wooden; made of wood.—Camden. 

f TREEN, n. The old plural of tree. —Ben Jonson. 

TREFOIL, n. (Fr.trée; L. trifolium.) 1. The common 
name for many species of trifolium, a genus of plants in- 
cluding white clover, red clover, &c.; also, a plant of the 
medic and lucern kind, called nonesuch, cultivated for fod- 
der.—2. In architecture, an ornament of three cusps in a 
circle, resembling three-leaved clover.—Brande. 

CRÉIL'L AGE (tr n. (Fr. In gardening, a sort of rail- 
work, consisting of light posts and rails. 
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ish; with great violence. 

TRE-MEN'DOUS-NESS, n. The state or quality of being 
tremendous, terrible, or violent. 

TREM'O-LITE, n. A mineral, so called from Tremola, a 
valley in the Alps, where it was discovered. It is a white 
variety of hornblende, in long, blade-like crystals, and 
coarsely fibrous masscs.— Dana. 

TREMOR, n. [L.] An involuntary trembling; a shivering 
or shaking; a quivering or vibratory motion. 

TREM^7-LOUS, a. (L. tremulus.) 1. Trembling; affected 
with fear or timidity. 2. Shakingi shivering ; quivering. 

TREMWV-LOUS.-LY, adv. With quivering or trepidation. 

TREN'9-LOUS-NESS, n. The atate of trembling. 

TREN, 2. A fish spear. 

TRENCH, v. t. [Fr. trancher; It. trinciare.] 1. To cut or 
dig, as a ditch, a channel for water, or a long hollow in the 
earth. 2. To fortify by cutting a ditch and raising a ram- 
pert or breast-work of earth thrown out of the ditch; to 

trench; {rare.) 3. To furrow; to form with deep fur. 
rows b plowing: 4. To cut a long gash; [obs.] 

TRENCH, v.i To encroach. See INTRENCH. 

TRENCH, n”. 1. A long, narrow cut in the earth; a ditch.— 
2. In fortification, a deep ditch cut for defensc, or to inter- 
rupt the approach of an enemy.— To open the trenches, to 
begin to dig, or to form the lines of approach. 

TRENCH’-PLOW, " A kind of plow for opening land 

TRENCH'-PLOUGH, to & greater depth than that ot 
comnion furrows. 

TRENCH'-PLOW, lv. t. [trench and plow.) To plow 

TRENCH-PLOUGH, § with deep furrows. 

TRENCH-PLOW-ING, ìn. The practice or operation of 

TRENCH'-PLOUGH-ING, § plowing with deep furrows. 


TRENCHANT, a, [Fr.tranchant.] Cutting; sharp. (Rare. 

TRENCHED (trencht), pp. Cut into long hollows or ditches. 

TRENCH'ER, n. [Fr. tranchoir.] 1. A wooden plate. 2. 
The table. 3. Food; pleasures of the table. 

TRENCH’ER-FLY, n. [trencher and fiy.) One who haunts 
the gable of others; a a ee Naeger da 

TRENCH’ER-FRIEND (-frend), n. (tren and friend.) 
One who frequents the tables of others; a lar 

TRENCHER-MAN, n. [trencher and man.) 1. A feeder; a 
great cater.—Shkak. 2. A cook; (obs.) 

TRENCH'ER-MATE, n. A table companion ; a parasite. 

TRENCHING., ppr. Cutting into trenches; digging. 

TRENCH'NG, n. The preparation of soils by digging two 
or more epades deep, and exposing the soil.—Gardzer. 

TREND, v. i. To run; to stretch; to tend; to have a par- 
ticular direction. 

TREND, n. Inclination in a particular direction: as, the 
trend of the coast. 

TREND, v.t. In rural economy, to free wool from its filth. 
—Cyc. ([Local.} 

TRENDER, n. One whose business is to free wool from 
ite filth.—Cyc. [Local] 

eR AINGI ppr. 1. Running; tending. 2 Cleaning woo, 


[local] | U 

TRENDING, 2. Inclination; stretching; the operation of 
freeing wool from filth of various kinds.—Cyc. 

TREN'DLE, n. (Sax. trendel) Any thing round used in 
turning or rolling; a little wheel. 

TREN'TAL, n. (Fr. trent.] An office for the dead in the 
Roman Catholic service, consisting of thirty masscs re- 
heareed for thirty days successivcly. 

TRE-PAN', n. (Fr. trepan; It. od ce, ^ In surgery, a circu- 
lar saw for perforating the skull.—Cyc. 
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IRE-PAN‘,¢.¢. To perforate the skull, and take out a piece; 
a surgical operation for relieving the brain from pressure 
or irntation.— Gye. 

TRE-PAN', a sterc, and TRE-PAN’, to insnarc, arc from 
trap, aud written trapan, which sec. 

TRE-PANN EIV (tre-pand), pp. Having the skull perforated. 

TRE-PAN'NER, n. One who trepans. 

TRE-PAN NING, ppr. Perforating the skull with a trepan. 

TRE-PAN'NING, ». The operation of making an opening in 
the skull, for relieviug the brain from compression or irri- 
tation.— Cyc. 

e TRE-PHINE' or TRE-PHYNE'«. An instrument for trc. 
panning. itis a sort of saw, smaller and more simple than 
the trepa , and more used. 

TRE-PHINE't.t. To perforate with a trephine; to trepan. 


—P. 

TRE-PHÍNED. pp. Trepanned. 

t TREPID, a. (L. trepidus.] Trembling; quaking. 

TREP-I-DATION, n. [L. trepidatio.) 1. An involuntary 
trembling; a quaking or quivering, particularly from fear 
or terror: hence, a state of terror. 2 A trembling of the 
limbs, as in paralytic affcctions.—3. In the old astronomy, a 
‘libration of the eighth sphere, or a motion which the Ptol- 
emaic system ascribes to the firmament, to account for the 
changes and motion of the axis of the world. 4. Hurry; 
confused haste.—SyN. Tremor; agitation; disturbance ; 


emotion ; fear. 
TRESPASS, v. £ [Norm. trespasser.) 1. Literally, to pass 


beyond; hence, pre to pass over the boundary line |: 


of another's land ; to enter unlawfully upon the land of 
another. 2. To commit any offense, or to do any act, that 
injures or annoys another; to violate any rule of rectitude 
to the injury of another.—3. In a moral sense, to transgress 
voluntarily any divine Jaw or command; to violate any 
known rule of duty. 4. To intrude; to go too far; to put 
to inconvenience by demand or importunity. 

TRES'PASS, w. 1. In law, an unlawful act, committed with 
force and violence (vi et armis) on the person, property, or 
relative rights of another.— Blackstone. 9. Any injury done 
to another. 3. Any voluntary transgression of the moral 
law; any violation of a known rule of duty; sin. Col, ii. 
—Sxn. Offense; breach; infringement; transgression ; 
misdemeanor; misdeed. 

TRES'PASS-ER, n. 1. One who commits a trespass ; one 
who enters upon another's land or violates his rights. 9. 
A transgreasor of the moral law; an offender; a sinner. 

TRES'PASS-ING, ppr. Entering another man's inclosure ; 
Y ig. or annoying another; violating a law. 

TRESS, 2. (Fr., Dan. tresse; Sw. tress.) A knot or curl of 
hair ; a ringlet.— Pope. 

TRESSED (trest), a. 1. Having tresses. 2. Curled; form- 
ed into ringlets.— Spenser. 

TRES'SEL, n. See TRESTLE. 

TEES ORE (tresh’ur), w. In heraldry, a kind of border.— 

arton. 

TRESTLE (tres?), n. (Fr. tréteau.} 1. The frame of a ta- 
ble. 2. A movable form for supporting any thing.—3. In 
bridges, a frame consisting of two posts with a head or 
cross-beam and braces, on which rest the string-pieces.— 
Trestle trees, in mast-making, are two strong bars of timber 
fitted horizontally on the opposite sides of the maat-head 
to support the frame of the top.— Totten. 

TRET, n. (probably from L. tritus, tero.) In commerce, an 
allowance to purchasers, for waste or refuse matter, of 
four pounds on every 104 pounds of suttle weight, or 
weight after the tare is deducted.— M'CullocA. š 

TRETHINGS, n. pl. [W. tréth, a tax; trethu.) Taxès; im- 
posts.— Johnson. 

TREV'ET, n. (three-feet, tripod ; Fr. trepied.) A stool or oth- 
er thing that is supported by three legs. 

TREY (trå), n. (L. tres; Eng. three; Fr. trois.) A three at 
cards; a card of three spots.— Skak. 

TRI, a prefix in words of Greek and Latin origin, signifies 
three, from Gr. rpeis. 

TRYA-BLE, a. (from try.) 1. That may be tried ; that may 
be subjected to trial or test.— Boyle. 2. That may under- 
go a judicial examination ; that may properly come un- 

er the cognizance of a court. 

TRYA-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being triable. 

TRI-A-CON-TA-H£DRAL, a. (Gr. rpiaxovra and £?pa.] 
ens thirty sides.—In mineralogy, bounded by thirty 
rhombs. 

TRIACON-TER, n. (Gr. rpcaxovrnpns.] In ancient Greece, 
a vessel of thirty oars.— Mitford. 

TRIAD, 2. (kL. trias, from tres.) The union of three; three 
united.—In music, the common chord, consisting of a note 
sounded along with its third and fifth, with or without tbe 
octave.—Callcott.— Ed. Encyc. 

TRIAL, n. (from try.) 1. Any effort or exertion of strength 
for the pu pose of ascertainimz its effect, or what can be 
done. 2. Examination by a test, as in chemistry. 3. Act 
of examining by experience. 4. Expcricnce ; suffering 
that puts strength, patience, or faith to the test; afflictions 
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|! TRIBUTE, w. [Fr. tribut; L. tributum.] 


TRI 


or temptations that exercise and prove the graces or zr 
tues of men.—5. In law, the cxamination of a cause it 
controversy between parties, before a proper tribunai. 6 
Temptation ; test of virtue. 7. State of being tricd.—SvN 
Attempt; endeavor; effort; experiment; proof; casay 


test. 

TRI-ALT-TY, ». (from three.) Three united ; state of being 
three.— Wharton. ([Litle used.) 

TRI-AN'DRI-A, *. (Gr. rpeis and aynp.] A class of her 
maphrodite plants having three distinct and equal stamens 

TRI-AN'DRI-AN, ?a. Having three distinct and cqual sta 

IRTANTROUS; $ mens in the same flower with a pisti) 
or pistils. 

TRIAN"GLE (trřang-gl), n. [Fr.; L. triangulum.) 1. In 
Geometry, à figure bounded by three lincs, and containing 
three angles. 2. An instrument of percussion in music, 
made of a rod of polisbed stecl, bent into the form of a 
triangle.—3. In military punishments, three halberts stuck 
in the ground and united at the top, to which soldiers are 
bound when flogged. 

TRTAN"GLED (-ang-gld), a. Having three angles. 

TRI-AN"GU-LAR, a. Having three angles.—In botany, a 
triangular stem has thrce prominent longitudinal angles.— 
Triangular numbers, the series of numbers formed by the 
successive sums of the terms of an arithmetical progres- 
sion, of which the common difference is 1.—Brande. 

TRI-AN"GU-LAR-LY, adv. After the form of a triangle. 

TRI-AN*GU.LA'TION, n. The use of a series of mingles 
in a trigonometrical survey ; or the series of triangles thus 
used.—A. D. Stanley. 

TRYAREH-Y, n. (Gr. rgcs and apxn.) 
three persons. 

TRI-A'RI-AN, a. [L. triarii} Occupying the third post. 

TRIAS, n. A name sometimes given to the upper new red 
sandstone.— Lyell. 

TRI-AS'SI€, a. Pertaining to or composed of trias. 

TRIBAL, a. Belonging to a tribe. 

TRIBE, n. [W. trev; Gael. treabh ; L. tribus.) 1. A family, 
race, or series of generations descending from the sama 
progenitor and kept distinct, as in the case of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. 2. A division, class, or distinct portion of 
people, from whatever cause that distinction may have 
originated.—3. In zoology and botany, a division interme 
diate between order and genus. 4. A division; a number 
considered collectively. 5. A nation of savages; a body 
of rude people titted under one leader or government 
6. A number of persons of any character or profession , 


Goverument by 


in con 
THIBE, v.t. To distribute into tribes or classes.  [Rare.] 
TRIBLET, n. A goldsmith’s tool for making rings. — 


TRIB'O-LET, § Ainsworth. 

TRI-BOME-TER, n. (Gr. rpi6w and werpoy.) An instru- 
ment to ascertain the degree of friction in rubbing surfa 
ces.— Brande. 

TRIBRACH (-brak), n. (Gr. rpe: and Bpaxos.] In anciem 
prosody, a poetic toot of three short syllables, as méliüs. 

TRI-BRAC€TE-ATE, a. Having three bracts. 

TRIB-U-LA'TION, n. [Fr.; L. tribulo.) Severe affliction ; 
distresses of life ; vexations. 

TRI.BÜNAL, n. [L. tribunal] 1. Properly, the seat of a 
judge; the bench on which a judge and his associates sit 
for administering justice —2. More generally, a court oi 
justice. —3, (Fr. tribunel.) In France, a gallery or emi- 
nence in a church or other place, in which the musical 
performers are placed for a concert. 

TRIBU-NA-RY, a. Pertaining to tribunos. 

TRIBUNE (trib'yune), n. (Fr. tribun; L. tribunus; Sp., It 
tribuno.) 1. In ancient Rome, an officer or magistrate 
chosen by the people to protect them from the oppression 
of the patriciens or nobles, and to defend their liberties 
against any attempts that might be made upon them by 
the senate nnd consuls. 2 A bench or elevated place, 
from which s hes were delivered.—3. In France,a pul 
pit or elevated place in the Chamber of Deputies, where a 
speaker stands to address the assembly. 

TRIGONATE T $n. The office of a tribune.—Addison. 

TRIB-U-NY’CIAN (-nish‘an), 2a. 1. Pertaining to tribunes 

TRIB-U-NI“TIAL (-nish’al), $ 2 Suiting a tribune. 

TRIBU-TA-RI-LY, adv. in a tributary manner. 

TRIBU-TA-RI-NESS, n. The state of being tributary. 

TRIBU-TA-RY, a. 1. Paying tribute to another. 9, Sub 
ject; subordinato. 3. Paid in tribute. 4. Yielding sup 
plies of any thing. 

TRIB'9-TA-RY, n. One who pays tribute or a stated sum 
for the purpose of securing peace and protection, or as as 
acknowledgment of submission. 

1. An annual or 


Stated sum of money or other valuable thing paid by one 
prince or nation to another, either as an acknowledgment 
of submission, or as the price of peace and protection, or 
by virtue of some treaty. 2. A personal contribution. 3 
Something given or contributed. 
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TRIBUTE, v.t. To pay as tribute. 

TRIBU-TED, pp. Paid as tribute. 

TRIBUY-TING, ppr. Paying as tribute. 

TRI-CAP'SU-LAR, a. [L. tres and capsula.) In botany, three- 
capsuled ; having three capsules to each flower. 

TRICE, v. t. (W. treisiaw.) In seamen's language, to haul 

up by means of a small rope.— Mar. Dict. 
TRICE, n. A very short time; an instant; a moment. 

TRI-CEN'NI-AL, a. (L.tricennium.] Denoting thirty years, 
or what Poa to that numbcr. 

TRI-€HOTO-MOUS (koto-mus) a. Divided into three 
parts, or divided by thrces.—AMartyn. 

TRI-CEZHOT"O-MY (-kot'o-me), n. (Gr. rg«xa and reuvo.] Di- 
vision into thrce parts.— JFatts. 

PRYCHRO:ISM, n. (Gr. rpes and xpoga.] The quality of 
prescaung different colors in three different directions.— 
na. k 
CRICK, n. [D. trek; G. trug, betrug ; Dan. trekke ; Fr. irich- 
er.) 1. An artifice for the purpose of deccption ; a fraud- 
ful contrivance for.an evil purpose, or an underhand 
scheme to impose upon the world. 2. A dextrous arti- 
fice. 3. Vicious practice. 4. The sly artifice or legerde- 
main of a juggler. 5. A parcel of cards falling to a win- 
ner at one turn. 6. An unexpected event; [rare] 7. A 
particular habit or manner; as, he has a trick of drum- 
ming with his fingers.—8. Among seamen, the period spent 
by a eailor at the helm. Totten.—Syn. Stratagem ; wile; 
fraud ; cheat; juggle; finesse ; sleight; deception; im- 
osture; delusion ; imposition. 

DlRICK, v. t. To deceive; to impose on; to defraud. 

TRI€K, v. t. [W. trecíaw.] To dress; to decorate; to set 
off; to adorn fantastically.— Pope. 

TRI€K, v. i To live by ption and fraud.— Dryden. 

TRI€K’-TRA€K, n. A game resembling back-gammon. 

TRICKED (trikt), pp. Cheated; deceived ; dressed. 

Turf Ha One who tricks ; a deceiver ; a cheat. 

TRI€K’ER, n. A trigger. See TRIGGER. 

TRI€K’ER-Y, n. The art of dressing up; artifice ; strata- 
gem.—Burke. 

TRICKTNG, ppr. 1. Deceiving; cheating; defrauding. 2. 
Dressing ; decorating. 

TRIGK ING, n. Dress; ornament.—SAak. 

TRI€KISH, a. Artful in making bargains; given to decep- 
tion and cheating ; knavish.— Pope. 

TRICK'ISH-LY, adv. Artfully; knaviehly. 

TRIGA EH NESS, n. The state of being trickish or de- 
e ç 

TRI€K’LE (trik1), e. ¿ (allied, perhaps, to Gr. rpexu, to 
run, and a diminutive.) To flow in a small, gentle stream ; 
to run down. 

TRICK'LING, ppr. Flowing downin a small, gentle stream. 

TRICKLING, n. The act of flowing in a small, gentle 
stream.— JWiscman. 

FERICK'MENT, x. Decoration. 

TRICK'SY, a. [from trick.) Pretty; brisk.—Skak. oed 

TRI€'LI-NATFE, a. [Gr. rpis, threefold, and xAtvo, to incline. 
In mineralogy, a term applied to crystals in which the 
three axes are all obliquely inclincd to one another. 

+ TRI-€LIN'-A-RY, a. [L. tricliniaris.] Pertaining toa couch 
for dining, or to the ancient mode of reclining at table. 

TRI-CLIN'-UM, n. [L.] Among the Romans, a couch for 
reclining at meals, usually for three persons. Also, a 
dining room furnished with such couches or three sides. 
—Smith's Dict. 

TRI-CO€'€OUS, a. [L. tres and coccus.) A tricoccous or 
three-graincd capsule is one which is swelling out in three 
protuberances, internally divided into three cells, with one 
seed in each, as in euphorbia. 

TRI'CÓL-OR (-kul-lur), n. The national French banner of 
three colors, blue, white, and red, adopted at the first rev- 
olution. 

TRI'€ÓL-ORED, a. Having three colors; a term applied 
to the present flag of France. 

TRI-COR'PO-RAL, a. [L. tricorpor.) Having three bodies. 


TRI-COR-NIÓ'ER-OUS, a. [L. tres and cornu.) Having 
threc horns. 
TRI-CUSPID, a. Having three points; as, the tricuspid 


valve, f. e„ the valve of the right ventricle of the heart.— 
Brande. 

TRI-CUSPT.DATE, a. (L. tres and cuspis.) In botany, three- 

inted ; ending in three points. 

TRI-DACTYL-OUS, a. (Gr. rpes and daxru)oç.] Having 
three toes. 

TRIDE.a. Among hunters, short and ready; fleet. 

TRIDENT, n. [Fr.; L. tridens.) In mythology, a kind of 
sceptre or spear with three prongs, which the fables of an- 
uqui e into the hands of Neptune, the deity of the ocean. 

TEMPER MED A Having three teeth or prongs. 

TNI DENTATE a. [L. tres and dens.) Having three teeth. 


—Lee. 
TRI-DENTTNE, a. (from L. Tridentum] Pertaining to 
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Trent, or the celebrated council held in that city.— Encya 


Amer. 

TRI-DI.A-PA'SON, n. [triand diíapason.] In music, a triple 
octave or twenty-second.— Busby. p 

TRI' DING, n. See TRITHING. 

TRI-DO-DE€-A-H£'DRAL, a. (Gr. rpets, and dodecahedral.| 
In crystallography, presenting three ranges of faces, one 

x Mos Nat Dire eed twelvc facca. 

IDU-AN, a. [L. triduum.] Lasting three days, or h 
pening every third day. [Liule ued | d d 

TRI-EN'NI-AL, a. (Fr. triennal; L. triennis, tricnnium.] 1. 
Continuing thrce years, as a parliament, 2. Happening 
or coming every three years, as an election or session. 

TRI-EN'NI-AL-LY, adv. Once in threé ycars. 

TRIENS, n. [L.] A Roman copper coin, equal to one 
third of the as. 

TRIER. 1. One who tries; one wLu makes experiments , 
one who examines any thing by a test or standard. 9. 
One who tries judicially; a judge who tries a person or 
cause. 3. A name given to persons appointed according 
to law, to try whether a person challenged to the favor, is 
qualitied to serve on a Jury.— Bouvier. 
which tries or approves.— Skak. 

TRIER-ÀR€H, n. [Gr. rpinpns and apxos.) In ancient 
Greece, the commander of a triremc; particularly at Ath- 
ens, one who, at his own expense, equipped the vessel, 
kept it in repair, and procured the crew.—Smith's Dict. 

TRIER-AÀR€H-Y, x. The office or duty of a trierarch. 
Smith's Dict. 

TRI-E-TERTC-AL, a. (L. trietericus.] Triennial; kept or 
occurring once in three years. [Little used.) 

TRI'FAL-LOW, v.t. [L. tres and fallow.) To plow land the 
third time before sowing.— Mortimer. 

TRI'FAL-LOW ED, pp. Plowed the third time before sowing. 

TRUEAISLOMCENG: ppr. Plowing the third time before 
sowing. 

TRI-FA'RI-OUS, a. Arranged in three rows.—P. Cyc. 

TRI'FID, a. [L. trifdus.] In botany, divided half-way into 
three parts; three-clett. 

TRI-FISTU-LA-RY, a. (L. tres and fistula.) Having three 
pipes.— Brown. 

TRIFLE (triti), n. [It coincides with trivial, which see) 
1. A thing o vem little value or importance.— Young. 

A dish composed of alternate layers of sweetmeats and 
cake, with syllabub. 3. A cake. 

TRIFLE, v.i. 1. To act or talk without seriousness, grav- 
ity, weight, or dignity; to act or talk with levity. 2. To 
indulge in light amusements. Law.—To trifle with, to 
mock; to play the fo with.— Tv trifle iir or to trifle 
away, to spend in vanity ; to waste to no good purpose. 

t TRIFLE, v.t. To make of no importance. 

TRITLER, n. One who trifles or acts with levity.—Bacon. 

TRITLING, ppr. or a. 1. Acting or talking with levity, or 
without seriousness or being in earnest. 2. a. Being of 
small value or importance.—Syx. Trivial; futile; petty ; 
frivolous; vain; silly; unimportant; inconsiderable ; in- 
significant ; light; slight; worthless ; nugatory. 

TRYFLING, n. Employment about things of no importance. 

TRIFLING-LY, adv. In a trifling manner; with levity; 
without seriousness or dignfty.— Locke. 

TRIFLING-NESS, n. 1. Levity of manners ; lightness. . 
Entick. 2. Smallness of value; emptiness; vanity. 

TRI-FLOROUS, a. (L. tres and fos, floris.) Three-flow 
ered; bearing three flowers.— Martyn. 

TRI-FÜLI-ATE, a. [L. tres and folium] Having three 
leaves.— Harte. 

TRI-FO'LI-O-LATE, a. Having three folioles. 

TRITO.LY, n. Sweet trefoil—Mason. See TREFOIL. 

TRI.FO'RI-UM, n. [L.] The gallery or open space between 
the vaulting and the roof of the aisles of a church.—Gwvilt, 

RES a. (L. triformis.] Having a triple form or shape. 
-— n. 

TRI-FUR’€4-TED, a, ` Having three branches or forks. 

TRIG, v. t. (W. trigaw. See TRIGGER.) 1. To fill; to stuff 
[obs.] 2. To stop, as a whecl.— Bailey. 

tI TRIG, a. Full; trim; neat. 

TRIG'A-MOUS, a. (Gr. rpes and yapos, marriage.) In bot- 
any, having three sorts of flowers in thc same head, male, 
female, and hermaphrodite.— Brande. 

TRIG'A-MY, n. (Gr. rpecs and yapos.) State of being mar- 
ried three times; or the state of having three husbands or 
three wives at the same time. 

TRIG'GER, xn. [W. trigaw; Dan. trekker, trykker.) 1 A 
catch to hold the wheel of a carriage on a declivity. 2. 
The catch of a musket or pistol; the part which, g 
pulled, looses the lock for striking fire. 

TRI-GIN'TALS, n. pl. (L.triginta.) Trentals. Sæ TRENTAL 

* TRIG'LYPH (triglif), n. (Gr. rpecs and yXuón.] An orna- 
ment in the frieze of the Doric column, repeated at equal 
intervals. . 

TRI-GLYPHT1E, 31a. Consisting of or pertaining to trig- 

TRI-GLYPH1€-AL, $ lyphs. 2 Containing three sete ol 
characters or aculptures.—Gliddon. 


4. A test; that 
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TRIGON, n. (Gr. rpecs and ywvea-j 1. A trianglo; a term 
uscd in astrulogy for a division consisting of three signs; 
also, trine, an aspect of two planets distant 120 degrees 
from each other. 2. A kind of triangular lyre or harp, 
used ninong the ancicnts. 

* TRIGO-NAL, 2a. 1. Triangular; having three angles or 

TRIG'O-NOUS3, § corners. —2. In botany, having three 

rominent longitudinal angles. 

TRIG-O-NO-METRIS-AL, a. Pertaining to trigonometry ; 
performed by or according to the rules of trigonom- 


etry. 

TRIG-O.NO-NETRIC-AL-LY, adv. According to the rules 
or principles of trigonometry.—Asiat. Res. 

TRIG-O-NOME-TRY, n. (Gr. rpcywvos and perpew.} The 
measuring of triangles; the science of determining the 
sides and angles of triangles by means of certain parts 
which are given. 

TRI-GRAM-MATYIE, a. Containing three sets of characters 
or letters.—Gliddon. 

TRI-GRAM'XIE, a. (Gr. rpes, three, and ypappa, a letter.) 
Consisting of three lettera. 

TRIGRAPH (-graf), n. (rgei$ and ypaġn.) A name given 
to three letters having one sound. 

TRI-GYN'I-A, n. (Gr. rpecs and yvyņn.) In botany, an order 
of plants having three styles.—Linneus. 

IDEEN a. In botany, having three styles. 

TRI-HE'DRAL, a. Having three equal sides or faces. 

TRI-HE£'DRON, n. (Gr. rps and eôpa.) A figure having 
threc equal aides. 

TRIJU-GOUS, a. (L. tres and jugum.] In botany, having 
three pairs of leaflets. 

TRI-LATER-AL, a. (Fr., from L. tres, three, and latus, side.) 
Having three sides; three-sided. 

TRI-LATER-AL-LY, adv. With three sides. 

TRI-LIN“GUAL, a. (L. tres and lingua.] Consisting of 
three lan 8 or tongues. 

TRI-LIT'ER-AL, a. [L. tres, three, and litera, letter.) Con- 
sistinz of three letters, 

TRI-LITER-AL, &. A word consisting of three letters. 

TRIL1-THON, n. |Gr. rp us, three, and Ac6os, a stone.) Three 
stones placed together like door-posts and a lintel. 

TRILL, 2. [It trilo; Dan. trille; G. triller.) A quaver; a 
shake of the voice in singing, or of the sound of an in- 
strument. 

TRILL, v. t. (It. trillare.} To utter with a quarering or 
tremuloueness of voice; to shake.— Thomson. 

TRILL, v. í 1. To flow in a small stream, or in drops rap- 
idly succeeding each other; to trickle. 2. To shake or 
quaver ; to play in tremulous vibrations of sound. 

TRILLED. pp. Shaken; uttered with rapid vibrations. 

TRILL'ING, ppr. Uttering with a querer or shake. 

TRILLION (trifyun), n. [a word formed arbitrarily of 
three, or Gr. rpiros, and million.} According to the En- 
&lish notation, the product of a million multiplied by a 
million, and that rue multiplied by a million ; the 
number expressed by a unit with 18 cipbers annexed.— 
According to the French notation, the number expressed 
by a unit with 12 ciphers annexed. 

TRI-LO'BATE, a. (L. tres and lobus.) Having three lobes. 

TRYLO-BITE, x. [Gr. rpes, three, and Aofos, a lobe.) One 
of an extinct family of crustacea, four in the earliest fos- 
siliferous strata. 

TRI-LO€9.LAR, a. [L. tres and locus) In botany, three- 
celled; having three cells for seeds. 

TRIL'O-GY, ^. [Gr. rpecs and Aoyos.] A series of three 
dramas, which, although each of them is in one sense 
complete, yct bear a mutual relation, and form but parts 
of one historical and poetical picture. Shakspeare’s Henry 
VI. is an example. 

TRY-LU’MIN-AR, 1° [L. tres and lumen.) Having three 

TRI-LÜ'MIN-OUS, $ lights. 

TRIM, a. (Sax. trum,tryman.] Firm; compact; tight; snug; 
being in good order. 

TRIM, v. t. (Sax. trumian, trymian.] 1. In a general sense, 
to maks right, that is, to put in due order for any purpose. 
2. To dress; to put the body in a proper state. 3. To 
decorate; to invest or cmbelliah with extra ornaments. 
4. To clip, as the hair of the head; also, to shave ; that 
is, to put in due order. 5. To lop, as superfluous branch- 
es; to prune. 6. To adjust for use; as, to trim a lamp. 
7. To make neat; to adjust. —8. In carpentry, to dress, as 
timber; to make smooth. 9. To adjust the cargo of a 
ship, or the weight of persons or goods in a boat, so equal- 

on each ride of the center and at each end, that she 
shall sit well on the water and sail well. 10. To rebuke; 
to reprove sharply. 11. To arrange in due order for sail- 
Ing.— To trim in, in carpentry, to fit, as a piece of timber 
into other work. Mozon.—To trim up, to dress; to put 
in order. 

TRIM, v. í To balance; to fluctuate between parties so as 
to uppear to favor each.—South. 

TRIM, n. 1. Drees; gear; ornaments. 2. The state of a 
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vesscl with reference to the disposition of her cargo, par 
last, &c., as affecting her sailing. 
TRI-MES'TER, n. [L. trimestris, tres, and mensis.) A term 
or period of three months. (German Universities.) 
TRIN'E-TER, n. A poetical division of verse, consisting of 
three measurcs.—Lowth. 


TRIME-TER, 2a. (Gr. rpeperpos.} Consisting of three 
THEME TIC AG j poetical measures, forming an iambic 
of six feet. 


TRI-NET RIE, a. (Gr. rpis, three-fold, and uerpov, measure.] 
In mineralogy, a term applied to crystals with the axes of 
three kinds, the three being unequal. 

TRIM'LY, adv. Nicely; neatly; in good order.—Spenser. 

TRIMMED, pp. Put in good order ; dressed; ornamented ; 
clipped; shaved ; balanced; rebuked. 

TRIM'MER, n. 1. One who trims; a time-server. 2. A 
small beam, into which are framed the ends of several 
joists, as when a well-hole is to be left for stairs, or to 
avoid bringing joists near chimneys, &c.—Gwitt. 

TRIM'MING, Putting in due order ; dressing; deco- 
rating; pruning; balancing; fluctuating between parties. 

TRIN'MING, n. Ornamental appendages to a garment, as 
lace, ribbons, and the like. 

TRIM'NING-LY, adv. In a trimming manner. 

TRIM'NESS, n. Neatness; snugness; the state of being 
close and in good order. 

TRINAL, a. [L. trinus.) Three-fold.—Milton. 

TRINE, a. Three-fold ; as, trine dimension, that is, length, 
breadth, and tbickness. 

TRINE, n. In astrology, the aspect of planets distant from 
each other 120 degrees, or one third of the zodiac.— 

T RINE, s T in the f 
R v.t To put aspect of a trine.—Dryden. 

TED N Put in the aspect of a trine. 

TRI-NERV'ATE, a In botany, having three unbranched 
vessels extending from the base to the apex of a leaf. 

TRINERVE, ja. In botany, a trin or three-nerved 

TRINERVED,§ leaf has three unbranched vessels ex- 
tends from the base to the apex or point. 

TRIN'GLE (tring’gi), n. [Fr.] In architecture, a little square 
member or ornament, as a listel, reglet, platband, and the 
like, but particularly a little member fixed exactly over 
every tigiyph. 

TRIN-I-TA'RI-AN, a. Pertaining to the Trinity, or to the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

TRIN-I-.TA'RI-AN, n. 1. One who believes the doctrine of 
the Trinity. 2. One of a religious order who made it 
their business to redeem Christians from Turks or infidels. 

TRIN-I-TA'RI-AN-ISM, x. The doctrine of Trinitarians. 

TRIN'T-TY, n. [L. trinitas ; tres and unus, unitas, one, unity. 
In theology, the union of three persons in one Godhea 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit 

TRINT-TY-HOUSE, n. An institution in London for the 

romotion of commerce and navigation, by licensing pi- 
ots, ordering and erecting beacons, &c. 

TRINT.TY-SUNDA Y, n. The Sunday next after Whitsun- 
day; s0 called from the feast beld on that day in honor of 
the Holy Trinity. 

TRINKET, n. 1. A small ornament, as a jewel, a ring, and 
the like. 2. A thing of little value ; tackle ; tools. d 

TRINK'ET-RY, n. Ornaments of dress; trinkets. 

TRI-NO'MI-AL, a. [L. tres and nomen.) In mathematics, a 
trinomial quantity is a quantity consisting of three terms. 

TRI-NO'MI-AL, n. A quantity consisting of three terms, 

TRTO, n. 1. Three united —2. In music, a composition in 
thrce parts; often pronounced tri'o.— Brande. 

TRI-OB'O-LAR, 2a. [L. triobolaris] Of the value of 

TRI-OB'O.LA-RY, $ three oboli; mean; worthless.— 


Cheyne. 

TRY-O€-TA-HEDRAL, a. [tri and octahedral.) In crystal 
lography, presenung three ranges of faces, one above an- 
other, each range containing eight faces. 

TRI-O€'TILE, n. [L. tres and octo.) In astrology, an aspect 
of two planets with regard to the earth, when they are 
three octants, or three eighths of a circle, that is, 135 ae- 

ees, distant from each other. 

TRYO-LET, ». A stanza of sight lines, in which the hrsi 
line is thrice repeated.—Bra 
TRI OR, 2%. In law, a person ap 
TRIER, § amine whether ach 
TRIP, s © O. tipin; D Sw. trippa; Dan. tri 

, 9. t. . trippeln ; D. trippen; Sw.t ; . trip- 
P. L To Bici cett to cause to fall by striking the feet 
suddenly from under the person ; usually followed by up. 
2. To supplant; to overthrow by depriving of support 3. 
To catch ; to detect. 4. To loose an anchor from the bot- 

` tom by its cable or buoy-rope. 

TRIP, v. i. 1. To stumble; to strike the foot against some- 
thing so as to lose the step and come near to fall, or to 
stumble and fall. 2 To err; to fall; to mistake; to be 
deficient. 

TRIP, v. L (Ar. tariba ; G. treppe.) To run or step lightly; to 
walk with a light step. 


inted by the court to ex- 
nge to a panel of jurors, 
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TRIP, =. 1. A st-oke or catch by which a wrestler sup- 
lants his antagonist. 2. A false step by the lose of foot- 
bold, or a striking of the foot against an object —3. Figu- 
vatively, a slight error arising from haste or inconsidera- 
tion. 4. A brief journey or voyage.—5. In navigation, a 
single board in plying to windward.—6. Among farmers, 8 
small flock of sheep, or a small stock of them; (local) — 
Syn. Stumble ; failure ; mistake; excursion ; jaunt; ram- 
ple; tour. 

TRIP-HAM-MER, n. A large hammer used in forges. 

TRIP-MAD-AM, n. A plant.—Mortimer. 

TRIP'AR-TITE, a. [Fr.; L. tripartitus.] 1. Divided into 
three parts. 2. Having three corresponding parts or 
copies. 

TRI-PXR.TY"TION (-tish'un), n. A division by three, or the 
taking of a third part of any number or quantity.— Cyc. 
TRIPE, x. (Fr. ; Sp. tripa ; It. trippa; G. tripp.) 1. Properly, 
the en ; but in common usage, the Bs stomach of 
ruminating animals, prepared for food.—2. In ludicrous 

language, the belly. 

TRIPE-MAN, n. A man who sells tripe.—Swift. 
TRIP'E-DAL, a. (L. tres and pes.) Having three feet. 

TRI-PEN'NATE, 2a. (L. tres and penna or pinna.) In bota- 

TRI-PINNATE, § ny, atripinnate leaf is a species of supra- 
decompound leaf, when a petiole has bipinnate leaves 
ranged on each side of it. 

TRI-PER'SON.AL, a. (L. tres and persona.) Consisting of 
three persons.— Milton. 

TRI-PER-SON-AL'I-TY, n. The state of existing in three 
persons in one Godhead.— Milion. 

IRI-PET'AL-OUS, a. (Gr..rpas and weradov.] In botany, 
three-petaled ; having three petals or flower-leaves. 

TRYPHANE, n. (Gr. rpus and ga:vw.) A mineral, spodu- 

TRIPHTHONG (trif'th (G d $doyyn.] A 

ON 'thong), n. (Gr. rpas an yn: 
coalition of three vowels in one compa dnd sound, or in 
one syllable, as in adieu, eye. 

TRIPH-THON’GAL (trif-thong/gal), a. Pertaining to a triph- 
thong; consisting of a triphthong. 

PFRIPH'Y-LINE, n. (Gr. rpas, three-fold, and óu)n, family, in 
allusion to its containing three phosphates.] A mineral 
of a grayish green or bluish color. 

IRIPH'YL-LOUS (trifil-lus), a. (Gr. rpecs and vdov.) In 

TRIPLE poh Fre iod: rius] 1. Three-fold 

E( ) a. [Fr.; L. t tríplus. . Three-fold ; 
consisting of three united.— Dryden. ] 
times repeated; (see TREBLE.]—TYiple time, in music, a 
mee of time so called from the bars being divisible into 

ree equal parts.— Triple salt, in chemistry, a salt in which 
two bases are combined with one acid; more properly re- 
garded as a double salt— Brande. 

TRIPLE, v. t. To treble; to make three-fold, or thrice as 
much or as many.—Lee. [Usually written treble.) 

TRIPLE-CROWNED, a. Having three crowns. 

TRIPLE-HEAD-ED, a. Having three heads. 

TRIP'LED, pp. Made three-fold. 

TRIPLET, n. (from DeL 1. Three of a kind or three 
united.—2. In poetry, verses rhyming together.—3. 
In music, three notes sung or played in the time of two. 

TRIP'LI-€ATE, a. (L. triplicatus, triplico.] Made thrice as 
much; three-fold. — Triplicate ratio, in mathematics, the 
ratio of cubes to each other. 

TRIPLI-€ATE, n. A third paper or thing corresponding to 
two others of the same kind. 

TRIPLI-CATE-TERN'ATE, a. In botany, thrice ternate ; 
triternate, which see. 

TRIP-LLCA'TION, n. 1 The act of trebling or making 
three-fold, or adding three together. Glanville.—9. In the 
civil law, the same as surrejoinder in common law, 

TRI-PLICT-TY (-plis'e-te), n. (Fr. triplicité; from L. triplez.] 
Trebleness ; the state of being three-fold.— Waus. 

TRIPLING, n. Making three-fold. 

TRIPLITE, n. An imperfectly crystallized mineral of a 
dark brown color. 

TRIPLY-RIBBED,a. In botany, having a pair of large ribs 
branching off from the main one above the base. 

“TRIPOD, n. (L. tripus, tripodis; Gr. rpuzovs.) A bench, 
stool, or seat supported by three legs, on which the priest 
and sibyls in ancient times were placed to render or- 


acles. 

TRIPO-LY, n. In mineralogy, a fine-grained earthy sub- 
stance originally brought from Tripoli, used in polishing 
stones and metals. It is principally silica, consisting al- 
mon wholly of the cast shells of microscopic animalcules. 
— na. 

TRIP'O-LYNE, a. Pertaining to Tripoli. 

TRIPOS, n.; pl. Taiposes. 1. A tripos-paper, which see. 

TRIPOS PAPER T. At the Uere f Cambridge, E 

A' ^. Atthe University 0 idge, Eng., 
& printed list of the successful candidates for mathematical 
honors, accompanied by a piece in Latin verse. There 
are two of these, designed to commemorate the two Tri- 
pos days. The first contains the names of the Wranglers 
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Treble ; three ` 
' TRI-SEP'A-LOUS, a. In botany, having three sepals or 


TRI 


sand Senior Optimes, and the second the names of tne 
Junior Optimes. The word tripos is supposcd to refer to 
the three-legged stool, formerly used at examinations 
for these honors, though some derive it from the three 
brackets formerly printed on the back ofthe paper. C. A. 
Bristed.— Classical tripos examination, the final university 
examination for classical honors, optional to all who have 
taken the mathematical honora, —C. A. Bristed. 
TRIPPED (tript), pp. [from trip) Supplanted. 
TRIPPER, n. One who trips or supplants; one who walks 


nimbl 
eee ; falling; step 
e. 


TRIPPING, ppr. 1. Supplan 
ping nimbly. 2 a. Quick; 

TRIPPING, xn. 1. The act of tripping. 2. A light dance.— 
Milton, 3. The loosing of an anchor from the ground by 
its cable or buoy-rope. 

TRIP’PING-LY, adv. Nimbly; with a light, nimble, quick 
step ; with y ab 

TRIPSIS, n. (Gr. rpÁJeç, friction, the act of rubbing, from 
rp:6w, to rub.) The technical term for shampooing. 

TRIP'TOTE, n. (Gr. rpas and rrwas.) In grammar, a name 
or noun having three cases only.— Clarke. 

TRI-PODI-A-RY, a. (L.tripu«dium.] Pertaining to dancing; 

rformed by dancing.—Brown. 

TRI-PODI-ATE, v. i (L. tripudio.) To dance.—Cockeram. 

TRI-PU-DI-ATION, n. (L. tripudio.) Act of dancing.— 
Johnson. 

TRI-QU£'TROUS, a. (L.tríquetrus, from triquetra.] Threo- 
sided ; having three plain sides.—Encyc. Ë: ` 

TRI-RA'DI-A-TED, a, [L. tres and radius.) Having three 
rays. 

TRT'REME, n. [L. triremis.) A galley or vessel with three 
benches or ranks of oars on a side.— Mitford. 

TRI-RHOM-BOID'AL, a. [tri and rkomboidal.) Having three 
rhombic faces or sides. 

TRI-SA€-RA-MENT-A'RLAN, n. One of a religious sect 
who admit of three sacraments, and no more.—Cyc. 

TRIS-A'GI-ON, x. (Gr. rpes and ayvos.] A hymn in which 
the word holy is repeated three times.—Bull. ` 

TRI-SE€T' v. t. (L. tres and seco.) To cut or divide into 
three equal parts.— Allen. 

TRI-SE€TED, pp. Divided into three equal parts. 

TRI-SE€TING, ppr. Dividing into three equal parts. 

TRI-SE€'TION (-cek’shun), n. (L. tres and sectio.]. The di- 
vision of a thing into three parts, particularly of an angle 
into three equal parts. 


small bracts of a calyx. 

TRIS-O€-TA-HEDRON, n. (Gr. rps, three times, and oxrw, 
eight, and «dpa, face.) A solid bounded by twenty-four 
equal faces. 

TRISPAST, 1n. (Gr. rpecs and oraw.) In mechanics, a 

TRI-SPAS'TON, § machine with three pulleys for raising 
great weights.— Brande. 

TRI-SPERN'OUS, a. (Gr. rpas and oxepya.) Three-seeded ; 


containing three seeds ; as, a ene capsule. 
tł TRIST, ç la. (L. tristis.] Sad; sorrowful ; gloomy.— 
tTRISTFYL, 5 Shak. 
TRISTFUL-LY, adv. Sadly. 
t TRIS-TY"TIATE Ctish'ëte), v. t. [L. tristitia.) To make 


sa 

tTRYSULE, n. (L. trisulcus.) Something having three 
furrows.—Brown. 

TRI-SULE’ATE, a. Having three furrows. 

TRIS-YL-LABT€, I^ (from trisyllabie] Pertaining to 

TRESMUABIS AB, a trisyllable; consisting of three 
syllables, 

* TRIS'YL-LA-BLE, n. (L. tres, three, and syllaba, syllable.) 
A word consisting of three syllables. 

TRITE, a. (L. ritus.) Worn out; common; used till so 
common as to have lost its novelty and interest.— Swift. 

TRITELY, adv. In a common manner. 

TRITENESS, n. Commonness; staleness ; a state of being 
worn out. 

TRI-TERN'ATE, a. [L. tres and ternate.] Three times tern- 
ate ; applied to a petiole, which separates into three, and 
is again divided at each point into three, and on each of 
these nine points bears three leaflets. 

* TRITHE-ISM, n. (Fr. tritheisme; Gr. rpeas and Seos.) 
The opinion that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are three 
distinct beings or Gods.— Murdock. 

*'TRYTHE-IST, n. One who believes that the three : 
sons in the Godhead are three distinct beings or Gods, — 
Murdock. 

TRI-THE-ISTIT€, a. Pertaining to tritheism. 

TRYTHE-ITE, n. A tritheist. 

TRYFHING, n. (from three.) One of the divisions of the 
County of York, in England, which is divided into three 

. Itis now called Riding. 

t TRITI€-AL, a. (from trit] Trite; common. 

t TRIT'1€-AL-NESS, n.  Triteness.— Warton. 

TRYTON, n. 1. In mythology, a fabled sea demi god, sup. 
posed to be the trumpeter of Neptune. 2. According te 
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Lin. fus, a mollusk which inhabits the cavities of subma- 
rine rocks in Italy. 3. According to Curier, a genus of 
batrachinn reptiles or aquatic salamanders. 

TRITONE, n. |L. tres ard tonus.) In music, a false con- 
cord or dissonant interval, consisting of three tones, or of 
two tones and two semitones. 

TRI-TOX'YD, n. (Gr. rpiros, and oryd.] 1n chemistry, a non- 
acid compound of one equivalent of a base with three 

uivalents of oxygen. 

TRIT'U-RA-BLE, a. Capable of being reduced to a fine 
powder by pounding, rubbing, or grinding. 

TRIT'U-RA'TE, c. t. (L. trituro.) To rub or grind to a very 
fne powder, and properly to a fincr powder than that 
madc by pulvcrization. 

TRITU-RA-TED, pp. or a. Reduced to a very fine powder. 

TRITU-Ri-TING, ppr. Grinding or reducing to a very fine 


powder 

TRIT-U-RÄTION, n. The act of reducing to a fine powder 
by winding. 

FTRI'T'ERE, x. A rubbing or grinding.— Cheyne. 

TRI-TUÜRI-UM, n. A vessel for separating liquors of differ- 
ent densities. 

TRI'UMPI, n. (Fr. triomphe; It. trionfo ; Sp. triunfo; L. tri 
wmphus.] 1. Among the ancient Romans, a pompous cer- 
emony performed in honor of a victorious general. He 
entered the city in a chariot drawn by four horses, prc- 
ceded by the captives and spoils taken in war, and fol- 
lowed by,his troops, and the whole train passed along to 
the CapitoL— Smith's Dict. 2. State of being victorious. 
3. Victory; conquest. 4. Joy or exultation for success. 
5. A card that takes all others; now written trump, which 


see. 

TRIUMPH, v. í 1. To celebrate victory with pomp; to re- 
joice for victory. 2. To obtain victory. 3. To insult u 
an advantage gained. 4. To be prosperous; to flourish.— 
To triumph over, to succeed in overcoming ; to surmount. 

TRI-UMPH'AL, a. (Fr.; L. triumphalis.) Pertaining to tri- 
umph ; used in a triumph.—Swift. 

TRI-UMPH'AL, n. A token of victory.—Milton. 

TRI-UMPH'ANT, a. [L. triumphans.] 1. Celebrating victo- 
ry. 9. Rejoicing as for victory. 3. Victorious; graced 
with conquest 4. Celebrating victory; expressing joy 
for success. 

TRI-UMPH'ANT-LY, adv. 1. In a triumphant manner; 
with the joy and exultation that proceeds from victory or 
success. 2. Victoriously; with success. 3. With inso- 
lent exultation. 

TRIUMPH-ER, n 1. One who triumphs or rejoices for 
victory; one who vanquishes. 2. One who was honored 
with a triumph in Rome. i 

TRIUMPH-ING, ppr. Celebrating victory with pomp ; van- 
quishing ; dices. for victory ; insulting on an advantage. 

TRI-UN'VfR, n.; pl. Tarux'viRr or Tariva'virs. (L. tres 
and vir.] One of three men united in office. The title is 
particularly applied to three men who shared between 
them the supreme power at Rome. 

TRI-UM'VI-RATE, n. 1 A coalition of three men; partic- 
«larly, the union of three men who obtained the govern- 
ment of the Roman Empire. 2. Government by three 
men in coalition. 

* TRIUNE (tri'yüne), a. [L. tres and unus.) Three in one; 
an epithet applied to God, to express tbe unity of the 
Godhend in a trinity of persons. 

t TRI-E'NI-TY, n. nity. 

TRI-VALV'U-LAR, a. Three-valved; having three valves. 

TRIVANT, n. A truant.— Burton. 

TRI-VERBT.AL, a. (L. triverbium.] Triverbial days, in the 
Roman calendar, were dical or court days, da - 
pr to the pretor for hearing causes ; called, also, dies 

usti. 

TRIVET, n. A three-legged support. See TREVET. 

TRIV'I-AL, a. [Fr.; L. trivialis.) 1. Trifling ; of little worth 
or importance; inconsiderable.—Pope. 2. Worthless ; 
vulzar.— Trivial name, in natural history, the name for the 
species, which, added to the generic name, forms the com- 
plete denomination of the plant; the specific name. See 


SPECIFIC, a. 

TRIV-I-ALT-TY, n. Trivialness. [Not much used.) 
TRIV1-AL-LY, adv, 1. Commonly; vulgarly. 2. Lightly; 
inconsiderably ; in a trifling degree. 
TRIV'-AL-NES3, n. 1. Commonness. 

importance. 

TRIV'I-UM, x. [L.] The three arts of Grammar, Logic, 
and Rhetoric. So the quadriviwum was the four arts, Mu- 
sic, Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy. These are the 
seven liberal scienccs.— Brande. 

TROAT, v. i. To cry, as a buck in rutting time.—Dict. 

TROAT, n. The cry of a buck in rutting time. 

TRO'€XR, n. ire un trois quart.] A surgical instrument 
for tapping dropsical persons and the like. 

TRO-€Hi1'I€, Ya. In poetry, consisting of trochees. See 

TRO-CHA T€AL,$ TnocHEE. 

TRO-CHANTER, 9. (Gr. rgoxavrnp.) In anatomy, the tro- 


2. Lightness; un- 
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chanters are two processes of the thign-bone at the uppez 
end, called major and minor, the major on the outside and 
the minor on thc inside. 

TRO'€HÉ (tró'ké), n. (Gr.] A form of medicine in a circu- 
lar cake or tablet, or a stiff paste cut into proper portions 
and dried. Itis generally composed of sugar and mucilage 
united with some more active remedy, and intended to be 
dissolved gradually in the mouth.— Brande. 

TRO'€HEE (tró'kee), n. [L. trockeus; Gr. rpoxaws.] In 


kan a foot of two syllables, the first long and second 

ghort. 

TRO-€HILTE (tro-kilik), a. Having power to draw out or 
turn round. 


TRO-€HILTES, n. (Gr. rgpoxiMa; L. ttochilus.] The sck 
ence of rotary motion. 
TROEHT-LUS, ! ^. [L. trochilus; Gr. rpoxtdos.] 1. In tool 
TRO'€HIL, $ ogy, the humming bird or honey-sucker 
a kind of beautiful little birds, natives of America —2. In 
architecture, a hollow ring round a column; called, also, 
scotia, and by workmen, the casement. 3. An aquatic bird, 
a swift runner, with long legs, which is said to get its meat 
out of the crocodile's mouth.—Sir T. Herbert. 4. A name 
S e to the golden-crowned wren.— Cyc. 
6'€HINGS (trükingz), n. pl. The small branches on the 
top of a deer's head.— Cyc. 
TRÓ'€HISCH (tró'kish), x. (Gr. rpoxicxos.] A kind of tablet 
or lozenge.— Bacon. See TRocHE. 
TRO'€CHITE (tró'kite), w. (L. trochus.] A name formerly 
given to the separate joints of the stem of a fossil encri- 
ite 


nite. 

TRO€H'LE.A (trok^, n. (L.) A pulley.-like cartilage, through 
which the tendon of the trochleary muscle passes. 

TROCH'LE-A-RY,a. Pertaining to the trochlea. 

TRÓO'€HOID, ^. (Gr: rpoxos; L.trochus.] In geometry, the 
curve described by any point in a wheel rolling straigh! 
forward on a level; a cycloid.—Brande. 

TROD, pret. of tread. 

TROD, ? pp. of tread. Jerusalem shall be trodden down 

TRODDEN, § by the Gentiles.—Luke, xxi. 

TRODE, old pret. of tread. 

tTRODE, n. Tread; footing.—Spenser. 

TROGLO-DYTE, n. (Gr. rpwyAn and óve.) One dwelling 
in a subterraneous cave; applied by the ancients to cer- 
tain tribes living far up the Nile. 

TROLL, v. t. (G. trollen ; VV. troliaw.] To move in a circu- 
lar direction; to roll; to move volubly; to turn; to drive 
about; to sing or take up in succession, as a catch. 

TROLL, v. £ 1. To roll; to run about—2. Among anglers, 
to fish, as for pikes, with a rod whose line runs on a wheel 
or pulley.—Gay. 

TROLLED, pp. Rolled; turned about. 

TROLL/'ING, ppr. Rolling; turning; driving about; fishing 
with a rod and reel. 

TROL'LOP, n. Me trolle) A stroller; a loiterer; a woman 
looaely dressed ; a slattern.— Milton. 

I TROL-LOP-EE’, n. Formerly, a loose dress for females. 

TROL’MY-DANES, ^. (Fr. trouwmadame] The game of 
nine-holes.— Skak. 

TROM'BONE, n. (It.] A deep-toned instrument of the 
trumpet kind, consisting of three tubes ; the first, to which 
tbe mouth-piece is attached, and tb5 third, which termin- 
ates in a bell-shaped orifice, are placed side by side; tho 
middle tube is doubled, and slides into the other two like 
the tube of a telescope.— E. T. Fitch. 

TROMP, *. A blowing machine formed of a hollow tree, 
used in furnaces. 

TROMPIL, *. An aperture in a tromp. i 

TRÓ'NA,n. A native sesquicarbonate of soda, found on the 
banks of the soda lakes of Sukena, in Africa.— Brande. 

TRO'NAGE, n. Formerly, a toll or duty paid for weighing 
wool.— Cyc. 

TRO-NA’TOR, n. An officer in London, whose business 
was to weigh wool. 

TROSN'€O, n. (L. truncus) A term in Italian music, direct- 
ing a note or sound to be cut short, or just uttered and 
then discontinued. 

TRONE, n. A provincial word in some parts of England 
for a small drain.— Cyc. 

TROXEB, *. Asteelyard. (North of England] 

TRON'-W EIGHT, x. A weight formerly used in Scotland. 
A pound in tlis weight varied from 21 to 25 vunces avoir- 
dupois.— Brande. 

TROOP, n. (Fr. troupe; It. truppa; Sp., Port. tropa; Dan, 
D. trop; G. trupp; Sw. tropp.) 1. A collection of people ; 
a company; a number; a multitude.—Gen., xlix. 2. A 
bod of soldieti: But, applied to infantry, it is now used 
in plural, troops, and this word signifies soldiers in gen- 
craL—3. Troop, in the singular, a small body or company 
of cavalry, light-horse, or dragoons, cominanded by a cap- 
tain. 4. A company of stace-plasers. 

TROOP, v. i 1. To collect in numbers. 2 To marh in s 
body. 3. To march in haste or in company. 
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TROOPER, n. À private or soldier in a body of cavalry; 
a horso-soldier. 

TROU ppr. Moving together in a crowd; marching 
in a body. 

TROPE, n. [L.tropvs; Gr. rporos.] In rhetoric, a word or 
expression used in a different sense from that which it 
properly signifies, or a word changed from its original sig- 
nification to another, for the sake of giving life or empha- 
sis to an idea, as when we call & shrewd inan a fox. 

TROPHY, n. pl. [Gr. rpo$oc, one who feeds.) In extomology, 
tho parts employed in feeding. 

TROPHIED (tró'id), a. Adorned with trophies.—Pope. 

TRO-PHONI-AN, a.: Pertaining to the Grecian architect 
Trophonius, or his cave, or his architecture — Dwight. 

TROPH'O-SPERMN, n. (Gr. rpodos and excpya.) In botany, 
that part of the ovary from which the ovules arise, com- 
monly called placenta, sometimes spermaphore, or recepta- 
Cle of the seed.— Lindley. 

PROPHY (tróffe), n. [L. tropeum ; Gr. rpozatov; Fr. trophée ; 
Sp., It. trofeo.) 1. Among the ancients, a pile of arms tak- 
en from a vanquished enemy, raised on tbe field of battle 
Dy the conquerors, often placed on the trunk of a tree 
fixed on an elevation ; also, the representation of such a 
pile in marble, on medals, and the like. 2. Any thing tak- 
en and preserved as a memorial of victory, as arms, flags, 
standards, and the like, taken from an enemy.—3. In ar- 
chitecture, an ornament representing the stem of a tee, 
charged or encompassed with arms and military weapons, 
offensive and defensive. 4. Something that is evidence 
of victory ; memorial of conquest. 

TRO'PHY-MOÓN'EY (trü/fe-mun'ne), n. A duty paid in En- 
gland annually by housekeepers, toward providing har- 
ness, drums, colors, &c., for the militia. 

TROPA€, n. [Fr. tropique; L. tropicus: Gr. rpexw, to turn.) 
A name given to two parallels of latitude, one (the tropic 
of Cancer) being 239 28' north of the equator, and the oth- 
er (the tropic of Capricorn) being 239 28' south of the 
equator. ey mark the point at which the sun twrns 
again toward the equator from its utmost declination to 
the north or south. The space lying between the tropics 
is called the torrid zone. 

TROP'€-B1RD, n. An aquatic fowl having very long wings 
and two long slender tail-feathers, found in or near the 
torrid zone. 

TROPI€-AL, a. 1. Pertaining to the tropics; being within 
the tropics. 2 Incident to the tropics. 3. (from trope.) 
Figura ve; rhetorically changed from its proper or origin- 

sense. 

l'ROP'I€-AL-YEAR, n. The time between the sun’s leav- 
ing a tropic and its return to it, or from the longest day in 
one year to the longest day in the next 

TROP'IC-AL-LY, adv. In a tropical or figurative manner. 

[lRO'PIST, n. One who explains the Scriptures by tropes 
and figures of speech ; one who deals in tropes. 

TROP-O-LOGTE€-AL, a. Varied by tropes; changed from 
the original import of the words. 

TRO-POL’O-GY, n. (Gr. rpoxog and Aoyog.] A rhetorical 
mode of speech, including tropes, or change from the orig- 
inal import of the word. 

t TROSS'ERS, n. pl. Trowsers.—Shak. See TRowsERS. 

TROT, v. £ [Fr. trotter; G. trotten; It. trottare; Sp., Port. 
trotar.) 1. To move faster than in walking, as a horse or 
other quadruped, by lifting one fore foot and the hind foot 
of the opposite side at the same time. 2. To wolk or movo 
fast, or to run. 

TROT, n. 1. The pace of a horse or other quadruped when 
he lifts one fore foot and the hind foot of thc opposite side 
at the same time. It is faster than a walk. 2 An old 
woman ; [in contempt. 

t TROTH, n. (Sax. treothe.) 1. Belief; faith; fidelity. 2. 
Truth; verity; veracity; as, by my trótà. 

t TROTH-PLIGHT (-plite), v.t. To betroth or affiance. 

I TROTH'-PLIGHT, a. Betrothed; espoused; affianced. 

TROTH'-PLIGHT, n. The act of betrothing or plighting 
faith.— Shak. 

TROTH-PLIGHT-ED, e. Having fidelity pledged. 

t TROTH'LESS, a. Faithless; treacherous.—Fairfar. 

TROTTER, n. 1. A beast that trots, or that usually trots. 
2. A sheep’s foot. 

TROTTING, ppr. or a. Moving with a trot; walking fast, 
or running. 

TRUUBA-DOUR, n. (from Fr. trouzer.] One of a school 
of poets who flourished from the eleventh to the latter end 
of the thirteenth century; principally at Provence. in tbe 
south of France, and also in the north of Ituly.— Brande. 

TROUBLE (trub/bl) v. t. (Fr. troubler; lt. turbare; Ep., 
Port. turbar ; L. turbo.) 1. To agitate; to disturb; to put 
into confused motion.—2. Figuratively, to give disturb- 
ance, anxiety, or distress; to affcct painfully. 3. To busy; 
to cause to be much engaged or anxious. 4. To give oc- 
cas.on for labor. 5. To sue for a debt.—Syn. To disturb; 
perplex; afflict; distress; grieve, harass; annoy; tease; 
vex; molest. 
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: TROUBLE (trub'bl) n. 1. Disturbance of mini; commo 

| tion of spirits, 2 A painful, perplexed, or agitating state 
or condition. 3. That which gives disturbance, annoy 
ance, or vexation; that which afflicts—Syn. Distress; 
perplexity ; annoyance; molestation; vexation; incon. 
venience ; affliction; calamity; misfortune; adversity, 
embarrassment; anxiety; sorrow; miscry. 

t TRÓUBLE-STATE, n. A cisturber of the community. 

TROUBLED (trub'bld) pp. or a. Disturbed; agitated , 
afilicted; annoyed ; molested. 

TROUB'LER (trub’bler), n. One who disturbs; one who 
afflicts or molests; a disturber.— Waller, 

' TROUB‘LE-SOME (trub'blsum), a. Giving trouble, dis- 
turbance, or inconvenience. — Syn. Uneasy; vexatious, 
perplexing ; harassing; annoying; disgusting; irksome ; 
afllictive; burdensome; tiresome; wearisome; importu» 


nate. 

-TROUB’LE-SOME-LY (trub’dl-sum-le), adv. In a manner 
or degree to give trouble; vexatiously. 

TROUBD’LE-SOME-NESS (trub'bl-sum.nes), n. 1. Vexatious 
ness; the quality of giving trouble, or of molesting. 2. 
Unseasonable intrusion; importunity. 

TROÓUBLING CEDE. ppr. Disturbing ; agitating ; mo- 
lesting; annoying; afflicting. 

TROUBLING (trub'bling, n. 1. The act of disturbing or 

utting in commotion.—Jokn, v. 2. The act of afilicting. 

TROUB’LOUS (trub'blus) a. 1. Agitated; tumultuous, 
fall of commotion, 2. Full of trouble or disorder ; tumult- 
ucus; full of affliction. 

TROUGH (trawf), n. (Sax., D., Ger. trog ; Dan. trug.) 1. A 
vessel hollow longitudinally, or a large log or piece of tim- 
ber excavated longitudinally on the upper side; used for 
verious purposes. 2. A tray. 3. A canoe; the rude boat 
of uncivilized men. 4. The channel tliat conveys water, 
as in mills.—Trougk of the sea, the epace between two 
high waves. 

TROUL, for troll. See TROLL. 

TROUNCE (trouns), v. t. [qu. Fr. tronçon, tronconner.) To 
punish, or to beat severely. (A low word.) 

TROUNCANG (trounsing), ppr. Beating severely. 

TROUNCTNG (trounsing), n. A severe beating. 

TROUSE (trowz), n. [See TRowsEeRs] A kind of trow- 
sern worn by children. 

TROU'SERS, x. pl. See TRowseErs. 

TROUS-SEAU' (troo-sb), n. [Fr.] The collective lighter 
+ ass of a lady when about to be married. 

TROUT, x. (Sax. truht; Fr. truite; It. trota; D. truit ; L. 
trutta.] The nome of various fresh-water fishes, of the 
salmon kind, having colored spots on the body, and highly 
estcemed for food. 

TROUT-€6L-ORED (-kul-lurd), a. White with spots of 
black, bay, or sorrel; as, a trout-colored horse. 

TROUT-FISH-ING, n. The fishing for trouts. 

TROUT-STREAM, x. A stream in which trout breed. 

TRO'VER, n. (Fr. trouver; It. trovare.) 1. In law, the gain 
ing posscssion of any goods, whether by finding or by 
other means. 2 An action which a man has against an- 
other who has found or obtained possession of any of his 
goods, and who refuses to deliver them on demand. 

t TROW, v. i. (Sax. treowian, treowax ; G. trauen; Sw. tro.) 
To belicve; to trust; to think or suppose.— Hooker. 

TROW is used in the imperative, as a word of inquiry. 

TROW"EL, n. [Fr. truelle; L. trulla; D.trofel.) 1. A mas 
son's tool. 2. A gardener's tool. 

TROW'ELED,a. Formed with a trowel; as, troweled stuc- 
co, i. e., stucco laid on and ready for the reception of paint. 

TROWL. See TROLL. 

TROW'SERS, n. pl. [Gaclic triusan; Fr. trousse; W. trws, 
trous.) A loose garment worn by males, extending from 
the waist to the knee or to the ankle, ond covering the 
lower limbs. 

TROY, in. [said to have been named 

TROY-WEIGHT (-wáüte), $ from Troyes, in France.) The 
weight by which gold and eilvcr, jewcls, incdicines, &c., 
are weighed. In weighing gold and silver, &c., the denorn- 
inations pounds, ounces, pennyweights, and grains are 
used; in weighing medicines, pounds, ounces, scrupl 
drams, and grains are used. The pounds, ounces, an 

ains arc of the same weight iu eacn case. 

TRÜ'ANT, a. [Fr. truand.) Idle; wandering from busi- 
ness; loitering; ag, a truant boy. 

TRÜ'ANT, n. An idler; an idle boy.— Dryden. 

TRO’ANT, v. i. To idle away time; to loiter or be absent 
from employment.— Shak. 

TRÜANT-LY, adv. Like a truant; in idleness. 

TRÜ'ANT-SHIP, n. Idlences; neglect of employment. 

TRUBS, n. An herb.— Ainsworth. 

{TRUBTAIL, n. A short, squat woman.— Ainsworth 

TROCE, n. (Goth. triggta ; It. tregua; Norm. treve.] 1. In 
war, a suspension of arms hy ert eh of the command 
ers; a temporary cessation of hostilities. 2. Intermission 
ot Bon, pain, or contest; temporary cessation; short 
quiet. 
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TRÜCE-BREAK.ER, n. (truce and breaker.) One who vio- 
lates a trute, covenant, or engagement.. fim., BL 

'TRUCH'MAN, a. An interpreter. Se DRAGOMAN. 

TRU-CI-DA'TION, n. [L. trucido.) The act of killing. 

TRUCR, v. i [Fr. troguer ; Sp., Port. trocar.) To exchange 
commodities; to barter. [4 culgar xo + 

TRUCK, v.t. To exchange; to give in exchange; to bar- 
ter.—Swift. (Vulgar.] 

TRUCK, n. 1. Permutation; exchange of commodities; 
barter. 2. A sinall wooden wheel not bound with iron; 
a cylinder. 3. A smal) wheel: hence, trucks, a low car- 
riage for carrying goods, stone, &c., either on common 
roads or rail-roads.—4. 1n a skip, a smal] wooden cap at 
the summit of a flag-staff or mast-head.— Truck system, the 
practice of paying the wages of workinen in s instead 
of money.—Af Cu ; 

TRU€R'AGE, n. The practice of bartering goods.— Milton. 

TRUC€R'ER, n. One who traffics by exchange of goods. 

TRUCR'ING, ppr. Exchanging goods; bastcring. 

TRUEKLE (truk), n. A emall wheel or caster. 

TRUEKLE, e. tpa of truck.) To yield or bend obsequi- 
ously to thc will of another ; to submit; to creep. 

TRU€R'LE-BED, n. A bed that runs on wheels, and may 
be pushed under another; a trundle-bed. 

TRUE B TING ppr. Yielding obsequiously to the will of 
Another. 

TRO€U-LENCE, n. [L.truculentia.] 1. Savageness of man- 
ners; ferociousness. 2. Terribleness of countenance. 
TRÜ'€U.LENT, a. 1. Fierce; savage; barbarous. 2. Ofa 

ferocious aspect. 3. Cruel; destructive. 

TRÜ'€U-.LENT-LY, adv. Fiercely; destructively. 

TRUDGE (truj), v. i. 1. To travel on foot. 2 To travel pr 
march with labor.— Dryden. 

TROE (tro), a. (Sax. treow, treowe ; Sw. tro; Dan. troe; G. 
treu; D. trouw.) 1. Conformable to fact; being in accord- 
ance with the actual state of things. 2. Genuinc; pure ; 
real; not counterfeit, adulterated, or false. 3. Faithful; 
sincere; steady in adhering to friends, to promises, to a 
prince, or to the state; loyal; not false, fickle, or perfidi- 
ous. 4. Free from falsehood. 5. Honest; upright; not 
fraudulent. 6. Exact; right to precision ; conformable to 
a rule or pattern. 7. Straight; right. 8. Not false or 
E TNCS ER real 9. Rightful; as, the true heir. 

TRCE-BILL, n. In law, these words are indorsed on a 
bill of indictment, when a grand jury are of opinion that 
pra sufficient cause for putting the accused on trial.— 

Quttcr. 

TROE-BLOE, a. An epithet applied to a person of inflexi- 
ble honesty and fidelity ; from the true or Coventry blue, 
praa celebrated for its unchanging color.— Toone.— 


TROE-BORN, a. [true and born.) Of genuine birth; hav- 
ing a right by birth to any title.—SAak. 

TRCE-BRED, a. 1. Of a genuine or right breed.—Dryden. 
2. Bein: of gcnuine breeding or education. 

TRCE-HEXRT-ED, a. [true and keart.) Being of a faith- 
ful heart; honest; sincere; not faithless or deceitful. 

TRÜE-HEXRT-ED-NESS, n. Fidelity ; loyalty; sincerity. 

TROE-LOVE (trü-lIuv), n. [true and love.) 1. One really 
beloved. 2. A plant, the herb Paris. 

TRCE’-LOVE’ KNOT (trü-luv-not), n. A knot composed 
of lines united with many involutions; the emblem of in- 
terwovcn affection or engagements. 

TRUE-PEN-NY, n. (true and penny.) A familiar phrase for 
an honest fellow.—Bacon. 

TROENESS, n. 1. Faithfulness; sincerity. 2. Reality; 
genuineness. 3. Exactness. 

“TRUFFLE (trif), n. [Fr. truffe; Sp. trufa.) A kind of 
fungus (the tuber cibarium), about the size of an apple, of 
a stronz, peculiar smell, and much esteemed as giving 
flavor to food in oO. It grows in clusters, without 
any em, some inches below the surface of the ground, 
and dogs or hogs are trained to discover it by the scent.— 
Encyc. Dom. Econ. 

TRCFFLE-\WORM, n. A worm found in truffles. 

TRUG, n. A hod. (This is our trougk and tray; the pro- 
nunciation being rctained in some parts of England.] 

TRC1SM, n. An undoubted or sclf-evident crate 

TRULL, n. [W. Cantal A low, vagrant strumpet. 

TRUL-LI-ZATION, n. (L. trullisso.] The laying ^f strata 
of plaster with a trowel 

TRULY, adv. 1. In fact; in deed; in reality. 2. Accord- 
ing to truth; in Meinen with fact. 3. Sincerely ; hon- 
estly; really; faithfully. 4. Exactly; justly. 

TRUMP, v./. 1. To take with a trump card. 2. (Fr. tromp- 
er.) To obtrudc ; also, to deceive; (0bs.}—To trump up, 
to devise ; to ecek and collect from every quarter. 

TRUMP, v. i. To blow a trumpet.— Wicliffe. 

TRUMP, n. [It. tromba; Guelic trompa.) 1. A trumpet; a 
wind instrument of music a poetical word used for 
trumpet. 2. [contracted from triumph; It trionfo; Fr. 
sriomphe.] A winning card; one of the suit of cards which 
takes any of the other suits. 3. An old game with cards. 
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"TRUMP'ET, v. t. 


"TRUN€'A-TING, ppr. Cutting 


TRU 


— To put to the trumps, or to put on the trumps, to reduce to 
tho last expedient, or to thc utmost exertion of power 

TRUMP-LIRE, a. Resembling a trumpet.—Chkapman. 

TRUMPED (trumpt), pp. Taken with a trump card. 

TRUMPER-Y, n. [Fr. tromperie.) 1. Falsehood; empty 
talk.— Raicigh. 2. Useless matter; things worn out and 
cast aside. 

TRUMPET, n. (Fr. trompette ; G. trompete; D., Sw. trompet , 
Dan. trompette ; Arm. trompett.] 1. A wind instrument of 
music, used chiefly in war and military exercises. ltcon- 
sists of a Jong metallic tube, with a bell-shaped opening at 
one end, fcr the emission of sound. 2. An instrument for 
conveying or recciving articulate sounds with increased 
force, called in the former case a speaking-trumpet, and in 
the latter an ear-trumpet.—3. In the military style, a trump- 
eter. 4. One who praises or propagetes praise, or is the 
instrument of propagating it. I 

o publish by sound of trumpet ; also, to 
proclaim. 

TRUMPET-CALL, 2. A call at the sound of the trumpet 

TRUMP'ET-FISH, n. A sea-fish, so named from its tubular 
muzzle ; the centriscus scolopaz ; called, also, the sea-enipe. 

TRUMPET-FLOW-ER, n. A name of certain flowers of 
the genera bignonia tecoma and lonicera, from their shape. 

TRUMP'ET-HÓN'EY-SU€K-LE (-suk?), n. A twining plant, 
of the honey-suckle kind, with trumpet-shaped flowers. 

TRUMPET-SHELL, n. The name ofa genus of univalvu- 
lar shells, of the form of a trumpet.— Cyc. 

TRUMP'ET-TÓNGUED (-tungd), a. Having a tongue vu 
ciferous as a trumpet.—Shak. 

TRUMP'ET-ED, pp. Sounded abroad; proclaimed. 

TRUMP'ET-ER, *. 1. One who sounds a trumpet. 2. One 
who proclaims, publishes, or denounces. 3. A bird, a va 
riety of the domestic pigeon. Also, a bird of tropical 
America, eometimes domesticated, and somewhat resem- 
bling both the pheasant and the crane; so called from ita 


uliar note. 
UMP'ET-ING, ppr. Blowing the trumpet; proclaiming. 
TRUMP'NG, ppr. Taking with a trump card. e 


TRUN€'AL, a. Pertaining to the trunk or body. 
TRUN€C'ATE, v. t. (L. trunco; Fr. trancher.) To cut off; to 
aa ; to maim. 


€'ATE, a. In botany, appearin 
tip; ending in a transverse hne.— Martyn. 

TRONGL-T D, pp. ora. 1. Cut off; cut ehort; maimed. 
—2. In mineralogy, replaced by a plane equally inclined 
to the adjoining faces.— Dana. » 

off. 

TRUNCATION, n. 1. The act of lopping or cutting off. 
2. The stnte of being truncated. 

TRUN'CHEON (trun'sbun), x. (Fr. tronçon; L. truncus] 
L A short staff; a club; a cudgel 2. A baton, or military 
staff of command. 3. A name given to stout stems of 
trees, with the branches lopped off, to produce rapid 

uwth.— Gardner. 

TRUN'CHEON (trun'shun), v.t. To beat with a truncheon; 
to cudgel.—Skak. 

TRUN-CHEON-EER', n. A person armed with a truncbeon. 

TRUNDLE (trun'd)), v. i. (Sax. trendie, trendie ; Dan., Sw. 
trind.) 1. To roll, as on little wheels. 2. To rol) os s 


hoo 

TRUNDLE, v.t. To roll, as a thing on little wheels 

TRUNDLE, n. Around body; a little wheel, or a kind of 
low cart, with small wooden wheels. 

TRUN'DLE-BED, n. A bed that is moved on trundles or 
little wheels; called, also, truckle-bed. 

TRUNDLE-HEAD, n. The wheel that turns a mill.stone. 

TRUNDLE-TAIL, n. A round tail; a dog so called from 
his tail.—SAak. 

TRUNDLED, pp. Rolled. 

TRUNDLING, ppr. Rolling, as a thing on little wheels. 

TRUNK, n. [Fr. tronc; It. troncone ; SS UORCOT L. truncus.l 
1. The stem or body of a tree. 2. The body of an animal 
without the limbs. 3. The main body of any thing. 4. 
The snout or proboscis of an elephant; the limb or instru- 
ment with which he feeds himself. 5. The proboecis of 
an insect; [obs.] 6. That segment of the body of an in- 
sect which is between the bead and abdomen, and bears 
the organs of motion.—7. In architecture, the shaft of a col 
umn. 8. A long tube through which pellets of clay are 
blown. 9. A box or chest covered with skin, for contain- 
ing clothes, &c. 10. A water-course made of planks, and 
generally to conduct the water from the race to the wa 
ter-wheel. l 

t TRUNK, v. t. To lop off; to curtail; to truncate. 

TRUNK -HOSE, n. Large breeches, formerly worn. 

TRUNKED (trunkt) pp. 1. Cut off; curtailed; [obs] 2 
Having a trunk. 

TRUN'NION (trun'yun), n. [Fr. trognon.] The trunnions 
Of a cannon are two knobs which project from its oppo- 
site sides, and serve to support it on the cheeks of the 
carriage. 

TRUN'NION-PLATE, n. The trunnion-plates are two plates 


as if cut off at the 
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tn guns, heavy traveling-carri mortars, and howitzers, 
which cover the upper parts of the side-pieces, and go un- 
der the trunnions. 

TRUN'NION-RING, n. A ring on acannon next before the 
trunnions. 

TROUSION (trü'zhun), n. [L. trudo.] The act of pushing or 
thrusting.— Bentley. 

TRUSS, n. [Fr. trousse; Dan. trosse; Sw. tross.) 1. Ina 
general sense, a bundle; as, a truss of hay or straw.—2. In 
surgery, a bandage or apparatus used in cases of hernia 
or rupture, to kcep up the reduced parts and hinder fur- 
ther protrusion, and tor other purposes.—3. Among bota- 
nists, a truss or bunch is a tuft of flowers formed at the top 
of the main stalk or stem of certain plants.—4. In naviga- 
tion, the rope used to keep the center of a yard to the 
mast.—3. In architecture, a framed assemblage of timbers 
for fastening or binding a beam, or for supporting a roof, 
&c. 6. Sce TROUSE. 

TRUSS, v. t. 1. To bind or pack close. 2. To skewer; to 
make fast.— To truss up, to strain; to make close or tight. 

TRUSSED (trust), pp. Packed or bound closely. 

TRUSS'ING, ppr. Packing or binding closely. 

TRUST, n. (Dan. trüst, trüster ; Sw.trost.] 1. A reliance or 
resting of the mind on the integrity, veracity, justice, 
friendship, or other sound principle of another person. 
2. He or that which is the ground of confidence. 3. Charge 
received in confidence. 4. That which is committed to 
one's care. 5. Confident opinion of any event. 6. Credit 
given without examination. 7. Credit on promise of pay- 
ment, actual or implied. 8. Something committed to a 
person's care for use or management, and for which an 
account must be rendered. 9. Confidence; special reli- 
&nce on supposed honesty. 10. State of him to whom 
something is intrusted. 11. Care; management.—1 Tim., 
vi.—12. In lai, an estate, devised or granted in confidence 
that the devisee or grantee shall convey it, or dispose of 
the profits, at the will or for the benefit of another ; an es- 
tate held for the use of another. — Syn. Confidence; be- 
lief; faith; hope; expectation. 

TRUST, v. t. 1. To place confidence in; to rely on. 2. To 
believe; to credit. 3. To commit to the care of, in confi- 
dence; to intrust. 4. To venture confidently. 5. To give 
credit to ; to sell to upon credit, or in confidence of future 


Pi ment. 

T UST, v. i 1. To be confident of something present or 
future. 2. To be credulous; to be won to confidence. 
TRUST-\WOR-FHI-NESS (.wurfhe-) n. Quality of being 

trust-worthy. 

TRUST-WOR-THY,a. Worthy of trust or confidence. 

TRUST'ED, pp. 1. Confided in; relied on; depended on. 
2. Sold on credit, as goods or property. 3. Delivered in 
confidence to the care of another. 

TRUST-EE' n. A person to whom property is legally 
committed in trust, to be applied either for the benetit of 
specified individuals or for public uses. 

TRUSTER, n. One who trusts or gives credit. 

TRUSTFUL, a Faithful 

TRUST FYL-LY, adv. In a trustful manner. 

TRUSTFUL-NESS, n. Faithfulness. 

TRUSTT.LY, ado. Faithfully ; honestiy; with fidelity. 

TRUST'-NESS, n. That quality of a person by which he 
deserves the confidence of others; fidelity ; faithfulness ; 


honesty. 

TRUSTING, ppr. Confiding in; giving credit. 

TRUST ING-LY, adv. With trust or implicit confidence. 

TRUST'LESS, a. Not worthy of trust; unfaithful. 

TRUSTLESS-NESS, s. Unworthiness of trust. 

TRUSTY, a. 1. That may be safely trusted; that justl 
deserves confidence; fit to be confided in; faithful. 2. 
That will not fail; strong ; firm. 

TRUTH, n. (Sax. treowth ; Ger. treue.) 1. Conformity to 
fact or reality ; exact accordance with that which is, or 
has been. or shall be. 2. True state of facts or things. 
3. Conformity of words to thoughts, which is called moral 
truth, 4. Veracity; purity from falsehood; practice of 
speaking truth; babitual dispoeition to speak truth. 5. 

orrect opinion. 6. Fidelity; constancy. 7. Honesty; 
virtue. 8. Exactness; conformity to rule; (obs.] 9. Real 
fact or just principle; real state of things. 10. Sincerity. 
John, iv.—11. The truth of God is his veracity and faith- 
fulness.—Psa. 1xxi.—12. Jesus Christ is called the truth.— 
John, xiv. 13. It is sometimes used by way of conces- 
sion.—In truth, in reality; in fact.—Of a truth, in reality; 


certainly 
TROTH'-SP£AK-ING, a. Uttering truth. 
rROTH-TELL-ER, n. One who tells the truth. 
TROTH FUL, a. Full of truth.— Barrington. 
TROTHFUL.LY, adv. In a truthful manner. 
TROTH'FUL-NESS, n. The state ot being true, or the 
tru 


TROTHLESS, a. 1. Wanting truth. 2 Faithless. 
TROTH'LESS-NESS, n. The etate of being truthless. 
TRU-TI-Na‘TION, n. [L. trutina.) The act of weighing. 
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TRUT-TA'CEOUS, a. (L. trutta.) Pertaining to the trout; 
belonging to the trout kin. 

TRY, v. i. (This word is from the root of Dan. trekker, to 
draw, or trykker, Sw. trycka, to press.] T'o exert strength; 
to endeavor; to make an effort; to attempt. Ë 

TRY, v. z. 1. To examine; to make experiment on; to 
prove by experiment. 2. To experience; to have knowl. 
edge by experience of. 3. To prove by atest. 4. To act 
upon as a test 5. To examine judicially by witnesses 
and tne principles of law. 6. To essay; to attempt. 7. 
To purify; to refine; as, silver seven times tried. 8. To 
search carefully into.—Psa. xi. 9. To use as means. 10. 
To strain; as, to try the eyes.— To try tallow, &c., is to 
melt and separate it from the membranes.— To try on, to 
put on an article of dress, to see if it fits the person.—To 
^l out, to pursue efforts till a decision is obtained. 

TRY, n. A triaL.—SAak, 

TRY-SAIL, n. A sail, sometimes called a spencer, set on 
the fore and main masts, and rigged like a spanker on the 
mizzen. It is useful in a gale, &c. 

TRY'GON, n. (Gr. rpvywy, a sort of fish.] The name of a 

nus of fishes, to which the ating-ray belongs. 

TRYING, ppr. 1. Exertihg strength; attempting. 2 Ex. 
amining by searching or comparison with a test; proving; 
using; straining, &c. 3. a. Adapted to try, or put to se- 
vere trial. 

TRYST, n. 1. An appointed meeting. 2. An assignation. 

TRYSTIN P 

, @ Pertaining to a tryst; as, a trysti lace 
a trysting tree. [Scottish] e pet 

TUB, n. [D. tobbe; Ger. zuber; Gaelic tubag.] 1. An open 
wooden vessel formed with staves, heading, and hoops, 

* used for various domestic purposes, as for washing, for 
making cheese, &c. 2. A state of salivation; so called be- 
cause the patient was formerly sweated in a tub; [obs.] 
3. A certain quantity ; as, a tub of tea, which is 60 pounds, 
&c.; [loca-] 4. A wooden vessel in which vegetables are 
planted, for the sake of being movable and set in a house 

cold weather. 5. A small cask. 

TUB, v. . To plant or eet in a tub. 

TUB-FAST, n. An old mode of treatment for the venereal 
disease, by sweating in a close place or tub, and fasting. 
E EISE, E ^t ru " 

TUB'-FI n. [tub an .] A species of trigla, or 
nard, sometimes called the flying-fish.—Cyc. d 

TUB-MAN, n. In the Exchequer, a barrister so called. 

TUBBER, n. In Cornwall, a mining instrument, called in 
other places a beele.—Cyc. 

TUBBING, ppr. Setting in a tub. 

TUBBY, ao from tub.) Wanting elasticity of sound; a 
term in music. 

TOBE, n. (Fr. tube; L. tubus.) 1. A pipe; a siphon; a ca- 
nal or conduit; a hollow cylinder. 2. A vessel of animal 
bodies or plants, which conveys a fluid or other substance. 
—3. In botany, the narrow, hollow part of a monopetalous 
corol, by which it is fixed to the receptacle.—4. In artil- 
lery, an instrument of tin, used in quick firing. 

TUBE, v. t. To furnish with a tube; as, to tube a spring. 

TÜBE-FORM,a. In the form of a tube. 

TCBED, pp. Furnished with a tube. 

TÜ'BER, n. [L.] In botany, a knob in roota; an under- 
ground, fleshy, rounded expansion of the stem of plants, 
usually containing starchy matter, as the potato or arrow- 
root.—Loudon. 

TOBER-CLE (tü'ber-kD, n. [Fr. tubercule; L. tuberculum.) 
1. A small push, swelling, or tumor on animal bodies. In 
cutaneous diseases, it is a small, hard, superficial tumor, 
circumscribed and permanent, or suppurating partially.— 
Bateman. A scrofulous or strumous tubercle is a tumor 
containing a curdy and often a little ichorous matter.— 
Tully. 2. A little knob, like a pimple, on plants; a Ettle 
knob or rough pont on the leaves of some lichens, sup. 
posed to be the fructification. 

TU-BER'OU.LAR, 2a. 1. Full of knobs or tubercles. 9. 

TU-BER'€U-LOUS, j Affected with tubercles. 

TU-BER’€U-LATE, a. Having small knobs or tubercles. 

TU-BER-IFER-OUS, a. Producing or bearing tubers. 

TÜBE'ROSE or TÜ'BER-OSE, n. [a corruption of L. tuber- 
osa, knobby.) A plant with a tuberous root and a lilu 
ceous flower; the polianthes tuberosa. 

TU-BER-OST.TY, n. The state of being knobbed or pro 
tuberant. 

TÜ'BER-OUS, a. (from L. tuber.) Knobbed. In botany, 
consisting of roundish, fleshy bodies, or tubers, connected 
into a bunch by intervening threads. 

TOUBI-CORN, n. [L. tubus and cornu.) One of a family of 
ruminant animals, having horns composed of a horny axis 
covered with a horny sheath. 

TOBING, ppr. Furnishing with a tube. 

TOUBI-PORE, n. One of a genus of coral zoophytes; orgar: 
pipe coral The coral consists ofa cluster of small 8 
and has a red color. 

TU'BI-PO-RITE, n. A fossil tubipore. 
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TO'BU.LAR, a. (from L. cubus.) Having the form of a tube | 
or pipe; consisting of a pipe; fistular. 

TU'BU-La-TED. a., ) 1. . Made in tho torm of a emall tube. 

TUBU.LOU3,a. $ —Fife. 2. Furnished with a small 
tube; as, a fubulated retort. 

TOBULE, n. [L. tubulus.] A small pipe or fistular body. 

TÜ'BU.LI-FOKM, a. Having the form of a tubc. 

TÜ'BU-LOUS, a. 1. Longitudinally hollow. 2. Containing 
tubes; composed wholly of tubulous florets.—3. In botany, ` 
having a bell-shaped bordcr, with five reflex segnicnts, , 
rising from a tube. | 

TUCH, n. A kind of marble.—Herbert. i 

TUEK, n. [Guelic tuca; W. twca] 1. A long, narrow 

sword; a rapier. 2. A kind of net. Carew.—3. (from 

the verb following.) In a skip, the part where the ends of 

the bottoin planks are collected under the stern. 4. A 

horizontal told made in the garment, to accommodate it to 
the height of a growing person.—Halliwell 5. A pull; a 
lugging ; sce Too. 

TUCK, v. t. (G. zucken ; Ir.tucalam.] 1. To thrust or press 
in or together; to fold under; to press into & narrower 
compass. 2. To inclosc by pushing close around. 3. To 
full, as cloth ; [local] 

I TU€R, e. i. To contract; to draw together.—Sharp. 

TU€R'A-HOE, n. A curious vcgetable of the Southern | 
States on the Atlantic. growing under the surface of the . 

und, like the trutfle of Europe. Sometimes called In- 
ian bread or Indian loaf.— Farm. Encyc. 

TUCKED (tukt), pp. Pressed in or together. 

TUCKER, n. 1. A small piece of linen for shading the 
breast of women. 2. A fuller, whence the name; (local.) 

TU€R'ET, n. [It tocato.) 1. A slight flourish on a trumpet. 
—Halliwell. 2. |It. tocchetto.] A steak; a color. 

TU€R'ET-SO-NANCE, x. The sound of the tucket.—Skak. 

TUCR'NG, ppr. Pressing under or together ; folding. 

TÜETFALL,* A building with a sloping roof on one side 
only. (England) . 

TOESDAY (tüze'de), n. (Sw. Tisdag; Dan. Tirsdag ; D. 
Dingsdag ; G. Dings:ag ; Sax. Tiwesdeg or Tuesdeg, 
from Tig, Tiig, or Tuisco, Mars.) The third Gay of the 

k. 


wee 

TO'FA, ? n. (It tufo; Fr. tuf; G. tof.) 1. A soft or porous 

TUFF, $ stone formed by depositions from water, usually 
calcareous. 2. À volcanic sand rock, rather friable, form- 
ed of agclutinated volcanic earth or scoria ; also, a similar 
rock ot trap or basaltic material.—Dana. 

TU-FA'CEOUS (tu-fa'shus), a. Pertaining to tufa; consist- 
ing of tufa, or resembling it. 

TUFF, n. See TUFA. 

TUF-FOON;, n. fa corruption of typhoon.) A violent tem- 
pest or tornado, frequent in the Chinese Sea, See Tv- 


PHOON. 

TUFT, n. (W. tf; Fr. touffe, toupet; Sw. tofs; Sp. tupe. 
l. A sous of small things in a knot e bank: 2. 1 
cluster; a clump.—3. In botany, a head of flowers, each 
elevated on a partial stalk, and all forming together a 
dense, roundish mass. 

TUFT, c. t. 1. To separate into tufts. 2. To adorn with 
tufts or with a tuft.— TAomson. 

TUFT-HUNT-ER, *. A cant term in the English universi- 
ties for a hanger-on to noblemen and persons of quality. 
So called from the tuft in the cap of the latter.—Halliwell. 

tTUF-TAFFE-TA, n. A villous kind of silk. 

TUFTED, pp. or a. Adorned with a tuft; as, the tufted 
duck: growing in a tuft or clusters.—Pope. 

TUFT LNG, ppr. Separating into tufts; adorning with tufts. 

TUFTY, a. Abounding with tufts; growing in clusters; 
bushy.— Thomson. 

TUG, e. t. (Sax. teogan, teon; Fr. touer.) 1. To pull or 
draw with great effort; to drag along with continued ex- 
ertion; to baul along. 2. To pull; to pluck. 

TUG, v. i 1. To pull with great effort. 2. To labor; to 
strive; to struggle.—Howe ; [not elegant.) 

1UG, *. (G. :v»g.) 1. A pull with the utmost effort. 2. A 
sort of carriage. 3. A steam-vessel used to tow ships; a 
steam-tug.—4. [n some parts of New England, the traces 
of a harness are called tugs. 

TUGGED (tug), pp. Pulled with great effort. 

TUG'GER, n. One who tugs or pulls with great effort. 

TUG'GING, ppr. Pulling with great exertion ; hauling. 

TUGGING, n. Laborious pulling. 

TUG'GING-LY, ado. With laborious pulling.— Bailey. 

TU-YTION (tu-ish'un). n. (L. tuiio.] 1. Guardianship; su- 
perintending care over a young person; the particular 
watch and care of a tutor or guardian over his pu or 
ward.—2. More especially, iustruction ; the act or business 
of teaching tae various branches of learning. 3. The 
moncy paid for instruction. 

TU-Y"TION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to tuition. 

TOLIP, n. (Fr. tulipe; L. tulipa; It. tulipano; Sp. tutipan ; | 
D.tulp.) A bulbous plant and a flower of the gcnus tulipa, , 
much cultivated for the beauty of the flowers. 

TÜLIP-TREE, n. An American tree, growing to a large ! 
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Mas and bearing flowers like thc tulip; also called white- 


woo 

TU-LIP-O-MA'NLA,m. A violent passion for the acquisition 
or cultivation of tulips. 

TULLE, n. [Fr] A kind of silk open-work or lace. 

TUL'LI-AN, a. Belonging to Tully, or Ciccro. 

TUMBLE gei v. i. Sex. tumbian ; Sw. tumia ; Dan. 
tumler; Fr. tomber; Sp. tumbar; G. taumela.]] 1. To 
roll; to roll about by turning one way and the other. 4. 
To fall; tg come down suddenly and violently. 3. To 
roll down. 4. To play mountebank tricks by various li- 
brations and movements of the body. 

TUM'BLE, v. t. 1. To turn over; to turn or throw about 
for examination or searching. 2. To disturb; to rumple. 

TUMBLE, ». A a SL ee 

TUX'BLED (tum'bld) pp. Rolled; disturbed ; rumpled, 
thrown down. 

TUM’BLER, n. 1. One who tumbles; one who plays the 
tricks of a mountebank. 2 A large drinking glass. 3. A 
variety of the domestic pigeon, so called from ita practice 
of tumbling or turning over in flight. 4. A sort of dog, so 
called from its practice of tumbling before it attacks its 
prey.—Swan, 

TUMBLING, ppr. Rolling about; falling; rumpling; dis 
turbing.—Tumbling home, among seamen, applied to the 
sides of a vessel when they incline award. above the 
bends or extreme breadth .— Totten. 

TUN'BLING, n. The act of tumbling; the performances 
of a tumbler. 

TUM’ BLING-BALY, n. Ina canal, an overfall or weir. 

TUN'BREL, n. [F r. tombereau.) 1. A ducking-stool for the 
punishment of scolds. 2. A rough cart; a dung-cart. 3. 
A cart or carriage with two wheels, which accompanies 
troops or artillery, for conveying the tools of pioneers, 
cartridges, and the like. 

TUN'BRIL, ». A contrivance of the basket kind. or a kind 
of cage of osiers, willows, &c., for keeping hay and other 
food tor sheep. 

TU-ME-FA€' TION, n. (L. tumefacio.] The act or process 
of swelling or rising into a tumor; a tumor; a swelling. 
TU'ME-FIED, pp. or a. (from tumefy.] Swelled ; enlarged. 
TOME-FY, v. t. (L. tumefacio ; tumidus, tumeo, and facio 

To swell, or cause to swell, 

TÜ'ME-F?, v. ¿ To swell; to rise in a tumor. 

TU'ME-F?-ING, ppr. Swelling; rising in a tumor. 

TU'MID, a. (L. tumidus.) 1. Being swelled, cnlarged, or 
distended. 2. Protuberant; rising above the level. 3. 
Swelling in sound or sense ; falsely sublime.—Svx. Bom- 

. bastic; pompous: puffy ; turgid. 

TU'MID-LY, adv. In a swelling form. 

TÜ'MID-NESS, n. A swelling or swelled state. 

TU'MOR, n. (L.] 1. In surgery, a swelling; a morbid en- 
largement of any part of the body. 2. Affected pomp; 
bombast in language; swelling words or expressions ; 
false magnificence or sublimity.— Wotton ; [little used.) 

TU'MORED, a. Distended ; swelled.—Junius. 

TO’MOR-OUS, a. 1. Swelling; protuberant.— Wetton. 2. 
Vainly pompous ; bombastic, as language or style, [rare.] 

TUMP, n. A little hillock. 

TUMP, v. t. (W. temp; L. CINE In gardening, to form 
a mass of earth or a hillock round a plant. 

TUMP ED (tumpt). pp. Surrounded with a hillock of earth. 

TUMP'ING, ppr. Raising a mass of carth round a plant. 

TÜ'MU.LAR, a. (L. tumulxs.] Consisting in a heap; form- 
ed or being in a heap or hillcck.—Pinkerton. 

tTÜMU-.LATE, v.i. To swell 

TU-MU-LOS'I-TY, a. IHilliness.— Bailey. 

TÜ'MU-LOUS, a. (L. tumulosus.] Full of hils.. Baily. 

TU MULT, n. (L. tumultus] 1. The commotion, disturb- 
ance, or agitation of a multitude, usually accompnied 
with great noisc, uproar, and confusion of voices. 2. Vi- 
olent commotion or agitation, with confusion of sours. 
3. Agitation ; high excitement; irregular or confused m^. 
tion.—Syn. Uproar; ferment; disturbance; combustion, 
turbulence; disorder; confusion; noise; bluster; hub- 
bub; bustle; stir; brawl; riot. 

TUÜ'MULT, v. i. To make a tumult; to be in great commo- 
tion.— Milton. . 

t TUMULT-ER, n. One who makes a tumult.— Milton, 

TU-MULTW-A-RI-LY, ado. (from tumultuary.) In a tumult. 
uary or disorderly manner. 

TU-MULT"U.A-RI-NESS, s. Disorderly or tumultuous con. 
duct; turbulence; disposition to tumult.—K. Charles, 

TU-MULTW-A-RY, a. (Fr. tumultvaire) 1. Disorderly ; 

romiecuous; confused. 2 Restless; agitated; unquiet. 

t TU-NULTS-ATE, v. i. (L. tumuituo.] To make a tumult 

TU-MULT-U-A'TION, n. Commotion ; irregular or disor- 
derly movement. —Boyle. 


' TY-MULTY-OUS, n. (Fr. exmultuenz.) 1. Conducted with 


tumult. 2. Greatly agitated, as an assembly. 3. Full of 
tumult and disorder.—Syw. Disorderly; irregular; noisy; 
confused; turbulent; violent; agitated ; disturbed; bois- 
terous; lawless; riotous; seditious. 
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TU-MULT'9-OUS LY, adv. In a disorderly manner; by a 
disorderly multitude. 

TU-MULTU-OUS-NESS, n. The state of being tumultu- 
ous; disorder; commotion ; turbulence ; confusion. 

TÜ'MU-LUS, n. (L.] An artificial hillock raised over those 
who were buried in ancient times. Heuce tomb. 

TUN, n. (Sax. Sw. tunne ; Fr. tonne, tonneau ; Ir. tonna ; 
G. tonne ; D. ton.) 1. In a general sense, a large cask ; an 
oblong vessel bulging in the middle, like a pipe or punch- 
eon, and girt with hoops. 2. A certain measure for liquids, 
as for wine, oil, &c. 3. A quantity of wine, consisting of 
two pipes or four hogsheada, or 252 gallons.—4. In com- 
merce, the weight of twenty hundreds gross, cach hundred 
consisting of 112/5s.—:2240 lbs. [n some states the tun or ton 
1s 2000 pounds. 5. A certain weight by which the burden 
of a ship is estimated. 6. A certain quantity of timber, 
consisting of forty solid feet if round, or fifty-four feet if 
square.—7. Proverbially, a large quantity.—8. In burlesque, 
& drunkard. 9. At the end of names, tun, ton, or don sig- 
nifies town, village, or hill. 

TUN, v. & To put into casks.—Bacon.— Boyle. 

TUN'-BEL-LIXD, a. Having a large, protuberant belly. 

TUN’-DISH, n. [tun and disk] A tunnel. 

TON’A-BLE, a. (from tune.) 1. Harmonious; musical 2. 
That may be put in tune. 

TON'A-BLE-NESS, x. Harmony; melodiousness. 

TON'A-BLY, adv. Harmoniously ; musically. 

TONE, n. (Fr. ton; It. tuono; D. toon; VV. ton; Ir. tona ; 
L. tonus.) 1. A serica of musical notes in some particular 
measure, and consisting of a single series, for one voice or 
instrument, the effect of which is melody. 9. Sound; 
note. 3. Harmony; order; concert of parts. 4. The 
state of giving the roper sounds. 5. Proper state for use 
or application ; right position ; fit temper or humor. 

TONE, v. L To pet into a state adapted to produce the 

roper sounds. 2. To sing with melody or harmony. 3. 
o put into a state proper for any purpose ; [little used.) 

TONE, v.i 1. To form one sound to another. 2 To utter 
inarticulate harmony with the voice. 

TONED, pp. Uttered melodiously or harmoniously ; put in 
order to produce the proper sounds. ° 

TONEFUL, a Harmonious; melodious ; musical.— Dryden. 

TÜNE'FUL-LY, adv. Harmoniously ; musically. 

TONE'LESS, a. 1. Unmusical; unharmonious. 2 Notem- 
ployed in making music ; as, a tuneless harp. 

TUNER, n. 1. One who tunes.—Shak. 2 One whose oc- 
Eon is to tune musica] instruments. 

TUNG'STATE, n. A salt formed of tungstic acid and a base. 

TUNG'STEN, n. |Sw., Dan. tung and sten.) 1. A metal of 
a grayish color, discovered by D'Elhuyart in 1781. It is 
brittle, ncarly as hard as steal ind less fusible than man- 
ganese. Its specific gravity is near 17-6. 2. The mineral 
tungstate of lime ; [obs.] 

t TUNG-STENTE, a Pertaining to tungsten. 

TUNG'STI€ ACID, n. An acid composed of one equiva- 
lent of tungsten and three of oxygen. 

TONIE, n. [Fr. tunique; L. tunica.] 1. An under garment 
worn by both sexes in ancient Rome and the East, reach- 
ing to or below the knees. —92. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, a long under garment worn by the officiating 
clergy.—3, In anatomy, a membrane that covers or com: 
poses some part or organ. 4. A natural covering ; an in- 
tegument. 

TU'NIC-A-RY, n. [from tunic.] An animal of the molluscan 
tribe, enveloped with a double tunic.— Kirby. 

TU'NIC€-A-TED,a. In botany, covered with a tunic or mem- 
brane ; coated. 

TU‘NI-CLE, n. A natural covering; an integument. 

TONING, ppr. Uttering harmoniously or melodiously ; 

utting in due order for making the proper sounds. 

TENING-FORK, n. A steel instrument consisting of two 

rongs and a handle, used for tuning instruments. 

TON ING-HAM-MER, n. An instrument for tuning instru- 
ments of music.— Busby. 

TUNKER, ^. (G. tunken.] The Tunkers are a sect of 
Baptists in Pennsylvania, of German orígin, also called 
Dunkers. 

TUNNAGE, n. 1. The amount of tuns that a ship will carry; 
the content or burden of a ship. 2. The duty charged on 
ships according to their burden, or the number of tuns at 
which they are rated. 3. A duty laid on liquors accord- 
ing to their measure. 4. A duty paid to mariners by mer- 
chants for unloading their shipa, after a rate by the tun. 5. 
The whole amount of shipping, estimated by the tuns. 

TUNNEL, n. [Fr. tonnelle.) 1. A vessel with a broad mouth 
at one end, and a p or tube at the other, for convey- 
ing liquor into casks, bottles, &c. 2. The opening of a 
chimney for the passage of smoke; called, generally, a 
funnel. 3 An artificia] arch or age for conducting ca- 
nals or rail-roads under elevated aro 
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net called a tunnel-nct. 3. To form with network. 4. 
To make an opening or way for passage through a hill or 
mountain, or under a river. 

TUN'NEL-KILN, n. A lime-kiln in which coal is burned. 

TUN'NEL-NET, x. A net with a wide mouth at ono end 
and narrow at the other.— Cyc. 

TUN'NEL-PIT, n. A shaft sunk from the top of the ground 
to the level of an intended tunnel, for drawing up the 
earth and stones. 

TUN'NELED, pp. Formed like a tunnel ; penetratcd by an 
artificia] opening for a passage. 

TUN'NEL-ING, ppr. Forming like a tunnel ; penetrating by 
a subterraneous passage. 

TUNNING, Putting into casks. 

TUN'NY, n. n tonno; Fr. thon; G. thunfisch ; L. thynnus.) 
A fish allied to the mackerel, but much larger, valued for 
food. Tunnies weighing one thousand pounds are not 
rare in the Mediterranean.—Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 

TUP. n. Aram. (Local.] 

TUP, v. t. (Gr. reso 1. To but as a ram; [local] 2 
To cover as a ram. k. 

TUP'-MAN, n. A man who deals in tups. (Local. 

TOÜ'PE-LO, n. A North American tree of the genus syssa. 
Some of the species are called black-gum, sour-gum, gum- 


tree, &c. 

TUR BAN, n. [Ar] 1. A head-dress worn by the Orientals, 
consisting of a cap, and a sash, scarf, or shawl wound 
around it. The term is also applied to a bead-dress worn 
by ages 2 In conchology, the whole set of whirls of a 
s 


TUR'BAN-CROWNED. a. Crowncd with a turban.— West. 

ew. 

TUR'BAN-SHELL, n. A popular name given to echini, or 
sea-urchins, when deprived of their spines, from some re- 
semblance to a turban.— Dana. 

TUR'BAN-TOP, n. An agaric or mushroom of the genus 
helvella. 

TUR'BANED, a. Wearing a turhan.— Shak. 

TUR'BA-RY, n. (from turf; Latinized, turbaria.] 1. In law, 
a right of digging turf on another man's land. 2. 

lace where turf is dug.—Cowel. 

TUR'BID, a. (L. turbidus] Properly, having the lees dis. 
turbed; but in a more general sense, muddy ; foul with ex 
traneous matter; thick, not clear. 

t TUR BID-LY, adv. Proudly; haughtily; (a Latinism.| 

TUR'BID-NESS, x. Muddiness; foulness. 

TUR-BILL'ION, n. Fr. tourbillon.) A whirl; a vortex. 

TUR BIN-ATE, 2a. (L. turbinatus.] 1. [n conchology, spi- 

TURBIN-A-TED, j ral, or wreathed conically from a lar- 
ger base to a kind of apex.—2. In botany, shaped like a 
top or cone inverted ; narrow at the base, and broad at 
the apex. 3. Whirling; [litle used.] 

TUR-BIN-A TION, n. The act of spinning or whirling, as a 


top. 

t TURBIN-ITF, 1^. A petrified shell of the genus turbo.— 

t TUR'BITE, § Kirwan. 

TUR'BIT, n. 1. A variety of the domestic pigeon, remark- 
able for its short beak. 2. The turbot. 

TUR'BITH, n. An incorrect spelling of turpeth, which see. 

TUR'BOT, ». [Fr.] A flat-fish with a body nearly circular, 
much used for food. It grows to the weight of twenty or 
thirty pounds. 

TUR'BU.LENCE, 22. 1. A disturbed state ; a state of vio- 

TUT'BU.LEN.CY, y lent commotion. 2. Disorder or vio- 
lent excitement of the passions. 3. Disposition to resist 
authority.—Syn. Agitation ; tumult; tumultuousness; tur- 
magance ; unruliness; insubordination ; riotin 

TUR BU-LENT, a. (L. turbulentus.] 1. Being in violent com- 
motion. 2. Restless; disposed to insubordination and dis- 
order. 3. Producing commotion.—Syn. Disturbed ; agi- 
tated; tumultuous; riotous; seditious. 

TUR' BU.LENT-LY, adv. Tumultuously ; with violent agi 
tation ; with refractoriness. ° 

* TUR'CISM, n. The religion of the Turks. 

TUR'€OIS. n. See Tunxors. 

TU-REEN' n. A vessel for holding soup. 

TURF, n. (Sax. tyrf; D. turf; G., Sw. torf.) 1. That upper 
stratum of earth and vegetable mold which is filled witk 
the roots of grass and other small plants, so as to adhere 
aud form a kind of mat. 2. Peat; a peculiar kind of black- 
ish, fibrous, vegetable, earthy substance, used as fuel 3. 
Race-ground, or horse-racing. 

TURF, v. t. To cover with turf or sod. 

TURF-€LAD, a Covered with turf. 

TURF’-€OV-ERED (-kuverd), a. Covered with turf. 

TURF'-DRAIN, n. A drain filled with turf or peat. 

TURF-HEDGE, » A hedge orfence formed with turf and. 

lants of ditferent kinds.— Cyc. 

RF'-HOUSE, n. A house or shed formed of turf. 


ground, for the formation | TURF'-MOSS, n. A tract of turfy, mossy, or boggy land. 


of roads under rivers or canals, and the construction of | TURF-SPADE, n. A spade for cutting and digging turf, 


sewers, drains, &c.—Hebert. 


longer and narrower than the common spado —Cye. 


CUNNEL, v.t. 1. To form like a tunnel. 2. To catch In a | TURF ED, pp. Covered with turf or green sod. 
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TURF EN, e. Made of turf; covered with turf. 

TURF'-NESS, n. The state of abounding with turf, or of 
having the consistence or qualities of tur& 

TURF'NG, ppr. Covering with turf. 

TURF'ING, n. Tho operation of laying down turf, or cov- 
ering with turf. 

TURF'ING-I-RON, a. An implement for paring off turf. 

TURF ING-SPADE, n. An instrument for under-cutting 
turf when marked out by the plow.—Cyc. 

I a. l Abounding with turf. 2. Having the qualities 
ot turf. 

TUR'GENT, a. [L. turgens.] Swelling; tumid; rising into 
a tumor or pufy sta?c. 

TUR-GES'CENCE, 1m. (L.turgescens.] 1. The act of swell- 

TUR-GES'CEN-CY,§ ing. 2 The state of being swelled. 
3. Empty pompousness ; inflation ; bombast. 

TUR-GES'CENT, a@ Swelling; growing big. 

TUR'GID, a. [L. turgidus.) 1. Swelled; bloated; distend- 
ed beyond its natural state by some internal agent or ex- 
pansive force. 2. Swelling in style or language.—Syn. 
Tumid; pompous; inflated ; bombastic. 

TURGID1-TY, n. State of being swelled; tumidness. 

TUR'GID-LY, adv. With swelling or empty pomp. 

TUR’GID-NESS, n. 1. A swelling or swelled state of a thing ; 
distension beyond its natural state by some internal force 
or agent, as in a limb. 2. Pompousness; inflated manner 
of TO or speaking ; bombast. 

TU-RI-O-NIFER-OUS, a. [L. turio ond fero] Producing 
shoots.— Barton. 

TURKEY, x. A large gallinaceous fowl, the meleagris gal- 
lopavo, highly prized for food. It is a native of North 
America, but in its domesticated state is found in Europe. 
Another species, the is ocellatus, or Ocellated tur- 
key, is found about the Bay of Honduras. 

TUR'KEY-BUZ'ZARD, n. In America, a common species 
of vulture, having a distant resemblance to a turkey.— 
Haldeman. 

TUR'KEY-RED, n. A fine, durable red, dyed with madder 
upon calico or woolen cloth.—Brande. 

'KEY-STONE, n. Another name for the oil-stone. 

TURKISH, a. Pertaining to the Turks. 

TURRKISH.LY, adv. In the manner of the Turks. 

* TUR-KOIS' (tur-koiz' or tur-keez^, n. (Fr. turquoise; from 
Turkey.) A gem from Persia, of a peculiar bluish green 
color, the finer specimens of which are much admired in 
jewelry.— Dana. 

TURK'S'-OAP, n. A plant of the genus lilium ; also, of the 
genus melocactus. 

TURK'S'-HEAD, n. A name of plants of the genera mam- 
millaria and melocactus. 

TURK'S-TUR-.BAN, x. A plant of the genus ranunculus. 

TUR'LU-PINS, n. pl. In French ecclesiastical history, a nick- 
name for the precursors of the Reformation, correspond- 
ing to Lollards, &c.— Brande. 

TURN, n. Ir turma.) A troop.—Milton. [Not English.) 

TUR'MA-LIN, n. An electric stone. See TOURMALIN. 

TURMER-I€, ^. [It trtumaglio.] The root of the East 
Indian plant, curcuma longa, which affords a yellow pow- 
der used as a dye stuff and in medicine. The name tvr- 
meric is sometimes applied to the sanguinaria Canadensis, 
or blood-root, and to the hydrastis Canadensis. 

*TUR-MOIL’, x. Disturbance; tumult; harassing labor ; 
trouble; molestation by tumult.— Skak. 

TUR-MOIL' v. t. 1. To harass with commotion. 2. To dis- 
quiet; to weary. 

TUR-MOIL/, v.i To be disquieted ; to be in commotion. 

TUR-MOILED, pp. Harassed with commotions. 

TURN, v. t. (Sax. turnan, tyrnan; L. torno ; Fr. tourner.] 
+. To cause to move in a circular course. 2. To change 
or shift sides; to put the upper side downward, or one 
side in the place of the other. 3. To alter, as a position. 
4. To cause to preponderate; to change the state of a bal. 
ance. 5. To bring the inside out; as, to turn a garment. 
^. To alter, as the posture of the body, or direction of the 
look. 7. To formon a lathe; to make round. 8. To form; 
to shape; as, “limbs now turned.”—Pope. 9. To change; 
to transform; as, to turn evil to good. 10. To metamorph- 
ose. 1l. To alter or change, as color. 12 To change or 
alter in any manncr; to vary. 13. To translate; as, to 
turn Latin into English. 14. To change, as the manner of 
writing; as, to tara poctry into prose. 15. To change, as 
from one opinion or party to another. 16. To change in 
regard to inclination or temper. 17. To change or alter 
from one purpose or effect to another. 18. To transfer. 
19. To cause to nauseate or loathe; as, to turn one's stom- 
ach. 20. To make giddy.—Pope. 21. To infatuate; to 
make mad, wild, or enthusiastic; as, to turn one's brain. 
22. To change dircction to or from any point. 23. To di- 
rect by a change to a certain purpose or objcct ; to dircct, 
as the inclination. thoughts, or mind. 24. To revolve; to 
agitate in the mind, as ideas. 25. To bend from a perpen- 
dicular direction, as the edge of a razor. 26. To move 
from a direct course or straight line; to cause to deviate. 
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27. To apply by a change of use. 28. To reverse. 2 
To keep passing and changing in the course of trade. 30. 
To adapt the mind; as, “well turned for trade."— 4ddison. 
31. To make acid; to sour, as wines. 32. To persuade to 
renounce an opinion; to dissuade from a purpose, or 
cause to change sides. 

To turn aside to avert.—To turn away. 1. To dismiss from 
ecrvice; to discard. 2. To avert.—To turn ^ack, to re- 
turn; [rare.]— To turn down, to fold or double down. 
To turn in, to fold or double.— To turn of. 1. To dismiss 
contemptuously. 2. To give over; to resign. 3. To di. 
vert; to deflect.— To be turned of, to be advanced beyond. 
—To turn out. 1. To drive out; to expel 2 To put to 
pasture, as cattle or horses.—To turn over. 1. To change 
sides; to roll over. 2. To transfer. 3. To open and ex- 
amine one leaf after another. 4. To overset.— To turn to, 
to have recourse to.— To turn upon, to retort; to throw 
back.— To turn the back, to flee; to retreat. Er., xxiil— 
To turn the back upon, to quit with contempt; to forsake. 
—To turn the die or dice, to change fortune. 

TURN, v. i. 1. To move round; to have a circular motion. 
2. To be directed. 3. To show regard by directing the 
look toward any thing. 4. To move the body round 5. 
To remove; to change posture. 6. To deviate. 7. To 
alter; to be changed or transformed. & To become by 
change. 9. To change sides. 10. To change opinions or 
parties. 11. To change the mind or conduct 12 To 
change to acid. 13. To be brought eventually; to result 
or terminate in. 14. To depend on for decision. 15. To 
become fiddy. 16. To change a course of life ; to repent. 
17. To change the course or direction. 

To turn about, to move the face to another quarter.— To turn 
away. 1. To deviate. 2. To depart from; to forsake.— 
To turn ín. 1. To bend inw 2. To enter for lodg- 
ings or entertainment—Gen., xix. 3. To go to bed.— To 
turn off, to be diverted; to deviate from & course.— To 
turn on or upon. 1. Toreplyor retort. 2. To depend on. 
—To turn out. 1. To move from its place, as a bone. 2 
To bend outward; to project. 3. To rise from bed ; also, 
to come abroad. 4. To prove in the result—7o turn 
over. 1. To turn from side to side; to roll; to tumble. 
2. To change sides or parties.— T^ turn to, to be directed, 
— To turn wader, to bend or be folded downward.—To 
turn up, to bend or be doubled upward. 

TURN, x. 1. The act of turning; movement or motion in a 
circular direction, whether horizontally, vertically, or oth- 
erwise; arevolution. 2. A winding; a meandering course; 
a bend or bending. 3. A walk to and fro. 4. Change; al 
teration; vicissitude. 5 Successive course. 6. Manner 
of proceeding ; change of direction. 7. Chance; hap; op- 
portunity. 8. Occasion; incidental yu ue 9. Times 
at which, by successive vicissitudes, any thing is to be had 
or done. 10. Action of kindness or malice. 11. Reignin 
inclination or course. 12. A step off the ladder at the n 
lows. 13. Convenience; occasion; purpose ; exigence. 
14. Form; cast; shape; manner; [in a literal or figura 
tive sense] 15. Manner of arranging words in a sentence, 
16. Change; new position of things. 17. Change of direc- 
tion. 18. One round of a rope ar cord.—19. In mining, 8 
pit sunk in some part of a drift.—90. Turn, or tourn, in 
law. The sheriff's turn is a court of record held by the 
sheriff twice a year in every hundred within his county ; 
[Engiand.)—By turns. 1. One after another ; alternately 
2. At intervals.—T'o take turns, to take each other's places 
alternately. 

TURN'-BENCH, n. A kind of iron lathe.—Mozon. 

TURN-€AP, x. Achimney-top which turns round with the 
wind.— Francis. 

TURN'-€6AT, n. [turn and coat.) One who forsakes his 
party or principles.—Skak. 

TURN’-OUT, n. [turn and out.) 1. The act of coming forth; 
a quitting of employment. 2 The place in a rail-way 
where cars turn out of the way. 3. Applied, also, to an 
equipace. 

TURN'-SERV-ING, x. The act or practice of serving one's 
turn or promoting private interest. 

TURN’-SI€K, a. (turn and sick) Giddy.—Bacon. 

TURN'-STONE, x. A bird of the snipe y, named from 
its turning over the smal! stones in search of mollusks, &c. ; 
also called the sea-dotterel. 

TURN'Ti-BLE, x. A large revolving platform, for turning 
rail-road cars, locomotives, &c., into a diffcrent direction. 
It is also called turn-plate.—Buchanan. 

TURNED, pp. Moved in a circle; changed. 

TURNER, a. One whose occupation is to form things with 
a lathe ; one who turns. 

TURN'ER-ITE, x. A rare mineral, somewhat resembling 
sphene in its crystals. 

TURN'ER-Y, n. 1. The art of forming solid substances into 
cylindrical and other forms, by means ofa lathe. 2. Things 
made by a turner. 

TURNING, ppr. Moving in a circle; changing; winding. 

TURNING, *. 1. A winding; a bending course; flexure; 
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meander. 2. Deviation from the way or proper course. 
3. Turnery, or the formation of solid substances Into vari- 
ous forms by a lathe. 
fURNING-POINT, n. The point which decides a case. 
TURN‘ING-NESS, n. Quality of turning; tergiversation. 
TURNIP, n. (Sex. nepe; L. napus.) The name of two 
bulbous roots or plants, brassica rapa and brassica campes- 
tris, of great value for food. 
VURN'KEY (-ké), n. One who keeps the keys of a prison. 
fURN'PIKE, n, 1. Strictly, a frame consisting of two bars 
crossing each other at right angles. and turning on a post 
or pin, to binder the passage of beasts, but admitting a 
person to pass between the arms. 2. A gate set across a 
road to stop travelers and carriages till toll is paid for 
keeping the road in repair. 3. A turnpike-road ; (4meri- 
ca.]—4. In military affairs, a beam filled with spikes, to ob- 
struct pesene — ye 
TURN'PIKE, v. t. To form, as a road, in the manner of a 
turnpike-road ; to throw the path of a road into a rounded 
form.— Knowles. 
TURNTIKE-ROAD, n. A road on which turnpikes or toll. 
gates are established by law.— Cyc. 
TURN'PIKED, pp. Formed in the manner ofa turnpike-road. 
I'URN'SOLE, n. [turn, and L. sol.) A plant, the heliotrope, so 
called because its flowers are said to turn toward the sun. 
TURN'SPIT, n. 1. A person who turns a spit. 2. A varie- 
ty of the dog, so called from turning the spit. 
TURN'STILEÉ, n. A revolving frame in a foot-path. 
TUR'PEN-TINE, n. (L. terebinthina ; Sp, It. trementina; G. 
terpentin.] A transparent, resinous substance flowing from 
several spccies of trees, as from the pine, larch, fir, &c. 
"7UR'PEN-TINE-TREE, n. A tree of the genus pistacia, a 
native of the Eastern continent, It yields turpentine, also 
a horny substance, on leaves which have been punctured 
by an insect. 
TUR'PETH, n. (L. turpetum; Gr. rovpztr.] The root of 
tpomea turpethum, a plant of Ceylon, Malabar, and New 
Holland, which has a cathartic power. It is sometimes 
called vegetable turpeth, to distinguish it from mineral tur- 


TUR'PETH-MIN'ER-AL, n. A name applied to the diproto- 
sulphate of mercury, a salt composed of two equivalents of 
the protoryd of mercury and one equivalent of sulphuric 
acid. |t is a good emetic. 

TUR?PI-TUDE, n. (Fr.; L. turpitudo.) 1. Inherent baseness 
or vileness of principle in the human heart; extreme de- 
pravity. 2. Baseness or vileness of words or actions; 
shameful wickedness. 

TUR-QUOISE', n. See Torxors.—Shak. 

TUR'REL, n. A tool used by coopers.— Sherwood. 

TUR'RET, n. [L. turris; 1. A little tower; a small emi- 
nence or spire attached to a building and rising above it.— 
2. In the art of war, movable turrets, used formerly by the 
Romans, were buildings of a square form, consisting of ten, 
or even or stories, commonly made with wheels, and 
used in sto ga fortified place.—Smith s Dict. 

TUR'RET-ED, a. 1. Formed like a tower.—Bacon. 9. Fur- 
nished with turrets. 

TUR'RIL-ITE, ». A fossil belonging to an extinct genus of 
turreted chambered shells, allied to the Ammonites.— Lyell. 

TURTLE (turtD, n. (Sax.; Fr. tourterelle; L. turtur.] 1. 
À gallinaceous bird of the genus columba ; called, also. the 
turtle-dove or turtle-pigeon. 2. The name sometimes given 
to the common tortoise. 3. The name given to the 
sea-tortoise. 

TUR'TLE-DOVE, n. A species of dove or pigeon, celebra- 
ted for the constancy of its affection. 

TUR' TLE-SHELL, n. [turtle and shell.) A shell, a beautiful 
8 es of murez ; also, tortoise-shell. 

€AN, a. Pertaining to Tuscany, in Italy; an epithet 
iren to the simplest order of architecture. 

TUS'€AN, n. An inhabitant of Tuscany. 

TUSH, an ezclamation, indicating check or rebuke. 

TUSH, n. (Sax. tuz.) A tooth. 

TUSK, n. (Sax. tuz.] The long, pointed tooth of certain ra- 

Bre carnivorous, or fighting animals. 

t TUSK, v. £ To gnash the teeth, as a boar.—Ben Jonson. 

TUSKED, 2a. Furnished with tusks; as, the tusky boar.— 

TUSK'Y, den. 

TUE tus'e, n. A struggle; a conflict. [Vulgar.] See 

OUSE. 

t TUS'SO€ 

| TUSSUGK i». A tuft of grass or twigs.—Grew. 

TUT, an exclamation, used for checking or rebuking.— Tut- 
bargain, among miners, a bargain by the lump. 
TOTEL-AGE, n. [from L. tutela.] 1. Guardianshi 
tcction.— Bacon. 2. State of being under a gua 
TOTE-LAR, 2a, (L.tutelaris] Having the guardianship 
TOTE-LA-RY, 5 or charge of protecting a person or a 

thing; guardian ; Frotecting, 

TUTE-NAG, n. 1. Chinese copper, an alloy of copper, zinc, 
and = 2. A name given, in India, to zinc or spelter. 
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TOTOR, n. [L.; Fr. tuteur.) 1. In the civil low, a guardian ; 
one who has the charge of a child or pupil and his estate, 
2. One who has the care of a rucunE ences in various 
branches, or in any branch of human learning.—3. In uns- 
versities and colleges, an officer who has the charge of 
hearing the lessons of students, and otherwise giving them 
instruction. 

TUTOR, v. t. 1. To teach; to inetruct. —SAak. 2. To treat 
with authority or severity. 3. To correct. 

TO'TOR-AGE, n. 1. In tbe civil law, guardianship; the 
charge of a pupil and his estate. 9. The authority or so- 
lemnity of a tutor; [little used.) 

RED, pp. Instructed; corrected; disciplined. 

TOTOR-ESS, x. A female tutor; an instructress; a gov- 
erness.— More. 

TU-TO'RI-AL, a. Belonging to or exercised by a tutor 

TOTOR-ING, ppr. Teaching; directing; correcting. 

TOTOR-ING, n. The act of instructing; education. 

TOTOR-SHIP, ^. 1. Office of a tutor.—Hooker. 2. The 
care of one who is unable to take care of himself. 

Pero ^. A ils a ace 

n. A plant of the genus hypericum. 

TOT'T! (tootteY, [It all; L. toti.) In music, a direction for 
Sto play in fall concert. 

TU , R. [It tura; Low L. tutia.) An impure rotoxyd 
of zinc, collected from the chimneys of smelting furnaces 
pee said, also, to have been found native in Persia.—Bu 
Cranan. 

t TUZ, ^. [qu. touse.) A lock or tuft of hair.— Dryden. 

TWADDLE, n. Foolish discourse characterized by imbe- 
cility.— Smart. Collogutal] 

TWAD'DLE (twod'dl) v. i. (Sax. tioede.) To talk in a fool. 
ish, imbecile manner. 

TWAD'DLER,s*s. One who talks in a foolish, imbecile man- 
ner.— Macauley. [Colloquial.] 

AASAD DT, n. Idle trifling; insignificant talk. 

TWAIN, a. or n. eer twegen; Sw. tvenne; Dan. tvende.| 
Two. (Nearly obsolete.) 

TWAITE, n. 1. A fish, a species of shad, found on the Brit- 
ish coast. —2. In old writers, wood-land with the wood 
grubbed up and converted into arable land ; [local.] 

TWANG, v. i (D. dvang; Dan. tvang; Sw. tvang.) To 
sound with a quick, sharp noise; to make the sound of a 
string which is stretched and suddenly pulled. 

TWANG, v.t. To make to sound, as by pulling a tense 
string and letting it go suddenly.—Shak. 

TWANG, n. 1.A sharp, quick sound. 2. An affected mod. 
ulation of the voice; a kind of nasal sound. 

TWANG'NG, ppr. 1. Making a sharp sound. 2. a. Com 
temptibly noisy.— Shak. 

TWAN*GLE (twang’gi), v. à. To twang.—Shak. 

TWANK, a corruption of twang.— Addison. 

TWAN'KAY, n. A sort of green tea.—M'CullocA. 

"TW AS, a contraction of it was. 

TWATTLE (twot'), v. i. [G. schwatzen.) To prate ; to talk 
much and idly; to gabble ; to chatter.—L’ Estrange. 

TWATTLE (twottl), v. t. To pet; to make much of.— 
Grose. [ Local. 

TWAT'TLING, ppr. or a. Prating; gabbling; chattering. 

TWAT'TLING, n. The act of prating ; idle talk. 

t AY, for twain, two.—Spenser. 


TWAY'-BLADE, ? 3. A British plant, listera ovata 


TWY-BLADE, 

TWEAG, tv. t. (Sax. twiccian ; G. rwicken.) To twitch; to 

TWEAK, § pinch and pull with a sudden jerk.—Stoj 

t TWEAG, n. Distress; a pinching condition.—Arbuthnot. 

TWEEDLE (twé'dl) v. t. To handle lightly. —<Addison 

Used of awkward fiddling.) 

TWEEL, v. t. To weave with multiplied leashes in the har- 
ness, by increasing the number of threads in each split of 
the reed, and the number of treddles, &c.; to twill. 

TWEER, n. [Fr.tuyau.) In a smelting-furnace, the point of 
the ps It is sometimes written twier or tuyer. 

TWEEZER-CASE, n. A case for carrying tweezers. 

TEST m. pL. Nippers; amall pincers used to pluck 
out 


A year, which consists of twelve calendar months. 
TWELVE'-PENCE Gwely penn), n A shing: 
TWELVE-PEN-NY (twelv-pen-ne), a. Sold for a shilling 

worth a shilling.— Dryden. 

TWELVE'-SOORE, a. Twelve times twenty. 
TW EN TEETH, a. pam ants twentogotha.] The or 
inal of twenty. —. 
TWENTY, a. [Sax. twenti, toentig.] 1. Twice ten. 2. Pre 
verbially, an indefinite number. 
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TWENTY-FOLD, a. ‘Twenty tunes as nany. 

TWTRIL, n. A kind of mattock, and a halbert. 

TWICE, ade. (from t«o.] 1. Two times. 2. Doubly; as, 
me the sum.—3. 7 cice is used in composition, as in tirice- 
told. 

TWIDLE, for tweedle. See TWEEDLE. 

TWIFAL-LOW, e. t. (tii, two, and fallox.] To plow asec- 
ond tine land that is fallowcd, 

TWTFAL-LOW ED, pp. Plowed twice, as summer fallow. 

TWTFAL-LOW-ING, ppr. Plowing a second time. 

TWIFAL-LOW-ING, n. The operation of plowing a second 
time, as fallow land, in preparing it for seed. 

tTWTI-FOLD,a. Two-fold.—Spenscr. 

TWIG, n. (Sax. twig; D. twyg.] A small shoot or branch 
of a tree or other plant.— Atalcigh. 

TWIG'GEN, a. Made of twigs; wicker.—Grew. 

TWIG'GY, a. Full of twigs; abounding with shoots. 

TWTLIGHT (twflite), n. (Sax. ticon-leokt, doubtful light.) 
1. The faint light which is reflected upon the earth after 
sunset and before sunrise ; crepuscular light. 2. Dubious 
or uncertain view. 

TWILIGHT, a. 1. Obscure; imperfectly illuminated ; 
shaded. 2 Seen or done v twilight. 

TWILL, e. t. To weave in ribs or ridges; to quill 

TWILLED, pp. ora, Woven in ribs or ridges. 

TWILT, n. Áquilt.—Gross. (Local) 

TWIN, s. (Sax. twinan.] 1. One of two young produced 
at a birth by an animal that ordinarily brings but one.—2. 
The Twins, pl, a sign of the zodiac; Gemini 3. One very 
much resembling another. 

TWIN, a. 1. Noting one of two born at a birth. 2. Very 
much resembling.—3. In botany, swelling out into two pro- 
tuberances, as an anther or germ.—4A. In mineralogy, a term 
applicd to a crystal composed of two united crystals.— 
Da 


Ra. . 

TWIN, v. £ 1. To be born at the same birth. 2. To bring 
two at once. 3. To be paired ; to be suited. 

TWIN, v. t. To separate into two parts.— Chaucer. 

TWIN-BORN, a. Born at the same birth. 

TWIN-LIKE-NESS, m. Near resemblance. 

TWINE, v. t. (Sax. twinan; D. twynen; Sw. tvinna.) 1. 
To twist; to wind, as one thread or cord around another, 
or es any flexible substance around another body. 2 To 
unite closely; to cling to; to embrace. 3. To gird ; to 
wrap closely about. 

TWINE, v. £ 1. To unite closely, or by interposition of 
part 2. To wind; to bend; to make turns. 3. To turn 
roun 

TWINE, n. 1. A strong thread composed of two or three 
smaller threads or strands twisted together. 2. A twist; 
a convolution; as, Typhon's snaky twine. 3. Embrace; 
act of winding round. 

TWINED, pp. Twisted; wound round. 

TWINGE (twinj), v. t. (Sw. minga; D. dwingen ; Dan. 
tvinger.) 1. To affect with a sharp, sudden pain; to tor- 
ment with i pincang or sharp pains. 2. To pinch; to tweak ; 
to pull with a jerk. 

TWINGE (twinj) v. £ To have a sudden, sharp, local pain, 
like a twitch; to suffer a kcen darting or shooting pain; 
as, the side twinges. 

TWINGE (twinj), n. 1. A sudden, sharp pain; a darting, 
of momentary continuance. 2. A sharp rebuke of con- 
science. 3. A pinch; a tweak. 

TWINÓG'ING, ppr. Suffering a sharp, local pain of short con- 
tinuance; pinching with a sudden pull. 

TWING'NG, n. The act of pinching with a sudden twitch; 
a sudden, sharp, local pain. 

TWINING, ppr. or a. 1. Twisting; winding round; uniting 
closely to; embracing—2. In botany, ascending spirally 
around a branch, stem, or prop. 

TWINK, 2. See TWINKLE. 

TWINK'LE (twink’), v. i. [Sax. twinclian.) 1. To sparkle ; 
to flash at intervals; to shine with a tremulous, intermit- 
ted light, or with a broken, quivering light. 9. To open 
and shut the eye by turns. 3. To play irregulariy. 

TWINK'LE, P l. A sparkling; a shining with inter- 

TWINKLING, § mitted light. 2. A motion of the eye. 3. 
A moment; an instant; the timc of a wink. 


TWINK'LING, . ora. Sparkling. 
TW IN'LING, n. [from twin.) A twin lamb.—Tusser. 
TWINNED, a. (from twin.] Produccd at one birth, like 


twins; united.— Milton. 

TWIN'NER, n. A breeder of twins.— T'usser. 

TWIN'TER, n. A beast two winters old.—Grose. [Local.) 
TWIRE, v.i. To take short flights; to flutter; to quiver; 
to twitter.—Chaucer. 

TWIRL (twurl), v. t. (D. dwarlen ; G. querlen | To move 
or turn round with rapidity; to whirl round. 

TWIRL (twur), v.i To revolve with velocity ; to be 
whirled roun 

TWIRL (twurl), n. 1. A rapid circular motion; quick ro- 
tation. 2. Twist; convolution.— Woodward. 

lWIRLED (twurld), pp. Whirled round. 
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TWIRLING, ppr. Turning with velocity ; whirling. 

TWIST, v. t. [Sax. getwistan; D. twisten.] 1. To unite by 
winding one thread, strand, or other tiexible substance 
round another; to form by convolution, or winding sep 
arate things round each other. 2. To form into a thread 
from many fine filaments. 3. To contort; to writhe. 4 
To wreathe ; to wind; to encircle. 5. To form: to 
weave. 6. To unite by intertexture of parts, 7. To unite; 
to enter by winding; to insinuate. 8. To pervert. 9. Tc 
turn from a straight line. 

TWIST, v. i To be contorted or united by winding round 
each other. 

TWIST, n. 1. A cord, thread, or any thing flexible, formed 
by winding strands or separate things round each othcr 
2. A cord; a string; a single cord. 3. A contortion; a 
writhe. 4. A littlu roll of tobacco. 5. Manner of twist. 
ing. 6. A twig; [obs.) . 

TWISTED, pp.or a. Formed by winding threads or strands 
round each other. 

TWISTER, n. 1. One who twists. 2. The instrument of 
twisting. 

TWISTING, ppr. Winding different strands or threads 
round each other; forming into a thread by twisting. 

TWIT, v.t. (Sax. othwitan, edwitan, etwitan.) To reproach; 
to upbraid, as for some previous act. 

TWITCH, v. t. (Sax. twiccian.} To pull with a sudden 
jerk; to pluck with a short, quick motion ; to snatch. 

TWITCH, n”. 1. A pull with a jerk; a short, sudden, quick 
pul. 2. A short, spasmodic contraction of the fibres or 
muscles. 

TWITCH-GRASS, ». Couch. ; applied to various 
apecies of grass which it is difficult to exterminate. 

TWITCHED (twicht), pp. Pulled with a jerk. 

TWITCH'ER, n. One who twitches. 

TWITCH'NG, ppr.or a. Pulling with a jerk; suffering 
short spasmodic contractions. 

TWITCHING, n. The act of pulling with a jerk; the act 
of suffering short spasmodic contractions. 

TWIT'TED, pp. Upbraided. 

TWITTER, v. í [D. kwetteren.] 1. To make a succession 
of small, tremulous, intermitted noises. 92. To have a 
slight trembling of the nerves. 3. To titter; (obe.) 

TWITTER, n. One who twits or reproaches. 

TWITTER, n. 1. A small, intermitted noise, as the sound 
of a swallow. 2. A slight trembling of the nerves. 

TWITTER-ING, ppr. or a. Uttering a succession of small, 
interrupted eounds, as a sparrow. 

TWIT'TER-ING, ». The act of uttering & succession of 
small, interrupted sounds. 

TWITTING, zx: Upbraiding ; reproaching. 

TWIT'TING-LY, adv. With upbraiding.—Junius. 

TWITTLE-TWATTLE, ». Tattle; gabble. (Fulgar.) 

"TWIXT, a contraction of betiwizt ; [used in poetry.) 

TW5 (too), a. (Sax. twa; Goth. twa, twai, twos; D. twee 
G. zwei; Sw. tva ; Ir. Gaelic da or du; Rusa. toa, troe.) 1 
One and one.—2. Two is used in composition, as in tc 
legged.—Jn two, into two parts; as, cut in two. 

TIO KAF SOLED, 4. Bicopsular; having two distinct 
capsules. 

TWO'-CELL ED (too’-seld), a. Bilocular; having two cella. 

TWO-€LEFT,a. Bifid; divided half way trom the border 
to the base into two segments. 

TW6-EDGED (too-ejd), a. Having two edges. 

TWO-FLOW-ERED, a. Bearing two flowers at the end. 

TWU-FOLD,a. 1. Two of the same kind, or two different 
things existing together. 2. Double.—3. In botany, two 
and two together, growing from the same place. 

TWO-FOLD, adv. Doubly; in a double degree.— Matt., xxiii. 

TWU-FORKED (too’-forkt), a. Dichotomous; divided into 
two parts somewhat after the manner of a fork. 

TWÜ-HAND-ED, a. 1. Having two hands. 2. Used with 
both hands; as, a two-handed sword. 3. An epithet used 
as equivalent to large, stout, and strong.— Milton. 

TWO-LEAVED (too-leevd), a. Diphyllous; having two 
distinct leaves. 

TWO-LOBED,a. Bilobate ; having two distinct lobes. 

TWO-MAST-ED, a. Having two masts. 

TWO-PAXRT-ED, a. Bipartite; divided from the border to 
the base into two distinct parts. 

* TWO-PENCE (too-pens or tup'pens), x. Á small coin. 


* TWÜ'-PEN-NY (too* or tup), a. Of the value of two-pence. 

TWO-PET-ALED, a. Dipetalous; having two perfectly 
distinct petals. 

TWO'-PLTE, a. (two, and Fr. plier; L. plico.) Double; «con 
sisting of two thicknesses, as cloth. 

TWÜO'-SEED-ED, a. In botany, dispermous ; containing 
two sceds, as a fruit; having two seeda. 

TWW-TIPPED (too-tipt a. Bilabiate; divided in such a 
manner as to resemble the two lips when the mouth is 
more or less open. 

TWO-TONGUED (too’-tungd), a. Double-tongued ; deceit 
ful.— Sandys. 


* See Synopsis. À, E, Í, &c.. long.—X, F, Y, &c., short—F AR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—NARINE, BIRD;—MUVE, BOOK 


TYP 
[WO-VALVED,e«. Bivalvular, as a shell, pod, or glume. 


T1-CHON'E, a. Pertaining to Tycho Brahe, or designating T ANNE S f. A fema 


his system of astronomy.— Wilber force. 
TTE, v.t. To bind or fasten. See TIe, the more usual or- 
thography, and TYING. 
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UDD 


t TTRAN, n. A tyrant— ser. 
tyrant.— Akenside. 


-RANNIE, a. (Fr. tyrannique.] Pertaining to a 
TERANNICAL, | rant; suiting a tyrant; arbitrary; a 


justly severe in government ; imperious ; despotic ; crueL 


TYE, n. 1. À knot; (see Tre.) 2. A bond; an obligation.— | TY-RAN'NI€-AL-LY, adv. With unjust exercise of power; 


3. Ju ships, a runner, or short, thick rope. 
TYER, x. One who ties or unites.—Fletcher. 


TYGER, a. See TIGER. 
TY-HEE,n. See TEHEE. 
TYING, ppr. Binding; fastening. See Tig and Tyr. 


TYKE,*. A dog; or one as contemptible as a dog.—Shak. 
TYM'BAL, n. (Fr. timbale.) A kind of kettle-drum. 
TYM'PAN, n. (L. tympanum.) Among printers, a frame 
covered with parchment or cloth, on which the blank 
sheets NIE put in order to be laid on the form to be im- 
resse 
TYM-PAN-I'‘TES, n. In medicine, a flatulent distention of 


the belly; tympany.—Cyc. 
TYM-PAN-ITIO, a. Relating to tympany or tympanites ; 
affected with tympany or panites. 


tym 
TYM'PAN-TZE, v. i. To act the part of a drummer. 
TYM'PAN-IZE, v. t. To stretch, as a skin over the head of 


a drum. 
TYMPAN-IZED, pp. Stretched, as a skin over the head of 


a drum. 
TYMPAN-IZ-ING, ppr. Stretching, as a skin over the head 
of & drum 


arbitrarily ; oppressively. 
TY-RANNI€-AL-NESS, n. Tyrannical disposition or prac- 
tice.—Ch. Relig. Appeal. 
TY-RAN'NI.CIDE, n. [L. tyrannus and cedo.) 
of killing a tyrant. 2. One who kills a tyrant. 
t TYR’AN-NING, ppr. or a. Acting as a tyrant.— Spenser. 
TYR’AN-NIZE, v. £ (Fr.tyrauniser.] To act the tyrant; to 
exercise arbitrary power; to rule with unjust and op- 
PM code severity. 
R’AN-NIZED, pp. Ruled with oppressive severity. 
TYR'AN-NIZ-ING, ppr. Exercising arbitrary power ; ruling 
with unjust a 
TYR’AN-NOUS, a. Tyrannical; arbitrary ; unjustly severe; 
despotic.— Sidney. 
TYR'AN-NY, n. [Fr.tyrannie] 1. Arbitrary or despotic ex- 
ercise of power; the exercise of power over subjects and 
others with a rigor not authorized by law or justice, or 
not requisite for the purposes of government. Hence, 
tyranny is often synonymous with cruelty and ion. 
Cruel government or discipline. 3. Unresisted and 
cruel power. 4. Absolute monarchy cruelly administered. 
5. Severity ; rigor; inclemency. 


1. The act 


TYN'PAN-UM, a. (L.) 1. The drum of the ear.—2. In me- | TYRANT, n. (L. tyrannus; Gr. repavvos.] 1. A monarch 


chanics, a wheel placed round an axis for raising weights. 
—Cyc. 3. The area of a pediment; also, the part of a 
edestal called the trunk, or a dye. 4. The panel of a 
oor. Š. A triangular space or table in the corners or 
sides of an arch, usually enriched with figures. 
TYMPAN-Y, n. A flatulent distention of the belly. 
TYN'Y,a. Small. See Tixy. 


or other ruler or master who uses power to oppress his 
subjects ; a person who exercises unlawful authority, 
lawful authority in au unlawful manner. 2 A despotic 
ruler; a cruel master; an oppressor. 

TYRE, x. See Tine.—Hakewill. 

TYRE, v. £ To prey upon. See TIRE. 

TYRT.AN, n. A native of Tyre. 


TYPE, 2. (Fr. type; L. typus; Gr. rvros.] 1. The mark of | TYRT-AN,a. 1. Pertaining to the ancient Tyre. 2. Being 


something; an emblem; that which represents some- 
thing else. 2. A si 
to come. 3. A model or form of a letter in metal or oth- 
er hard material ; (used in printing.)]—4. In medicine, some 
peculiarity in the form of a disease.—5. In natural kis- 
tory, that which combines most prominently the several 
characteristics of a group. Thus, a particular individual 
may be the type of a species; a species the type of a ge 
nus ; a 
mark.—Shak 

TYPE, v.t. To pels: to represent by a model or sym- 
bol beforehand.— White. [Little used.] 

T?PE-MET-AL, n. A compound of lead and antimony, 
usually in & proportion of three to one; used in making 


TY-PHE'AN, a. Pertaining to Typhoeus, the fabled giant 
with a hundred heads. 

TYTHOID (ti'foid), a. (typhus, and Gr. edos, form.) Re- 
sembling typhus; weak ; low.— Say. 

TYPHON, n. The evil genius in Egyptian mythology.— 


Brande. 

TY-PHOON,, n. (Gr. rudwy.] The name given to a violent 
tornado or hurricane in the Chinese seas.— Brande. 

TYPHOUS, a. Relating to typhus. 

TYPHUS, n. (Gr. rugow, ru$os.] A genus of simple, con- 
tinuous fevers, essentially attended with a greater or less 
degree of atony or exhaustion throughout their whole 
course, and from beginning toend. They are liable to be 
attended with coma in some of their stages. 

(ia. 1. Emblematic ; figurative ; representing 

TYPT€-AL, $ something future by a form, model, or re- 
semblance.—2 In natural history, 
tuting a 


tucks.— Cyc. 
TYP'I€-AL-LY, adv. In a typical manner ; by way of im- 
age, symbol, or resemblance. 
TYP1€-AL-NESS, n. The state of being typical. 
TYPT-FIED, pp. Represented by symbol or emblem. 
TYP'T.F?, v. t. To represent by an image, form, model, or 
resemblance.— Brown. 
TYP'T-FY-ING, ppr. Representing by model or emblem. 
TYP'O-€OS-MY, n. (Gr. rvros and xocpos.] A representa- 
tion of the world.— Camden. [Not much used.] 
TY-POGRA-PHER, n. A printer.— Warton. 
TY-PO-GRAPHTE, d 
* TY-PO-GRAPH1€-AL, § blematic. 
* TY-PO-GRAPHTC-AL-LY, adv. 1. B 


genus of a family, &c.—Dana. 6. A stamp or | TZAR 


rtaining to or consti- | U'BER-OUS, a. [L. uber.) Fruitful; copious. 
.— Typic fever is one tnat is regular in its at- | U'BER-TY, n. 


of a purple color; as, Tyrian dye. 


; @ symbol; a figure of something | TY'RO, n. [L. tiro; Sp. tiron, from tirar, to draw, tug, pull; 


Port. tirar ; Fr. tirer. Hence L. tirocinium.] 1. A begin- 

ner in pk, 2 a novitiate; one who tugs in the rudi- 

ments of any branch of study. Hence, 2. A person im. 

erfectly acquainted with a subject. 
HE, n. See TITHE. 
TYTH'ING, n. See TrruiNG. 
m» n. The Emperor of Russia. See Czar. 

TZAR-YNA (zür-én&) n. The Empress of Russia. See 
CZARINA. 


U. 


U is the twenty-first letter and the fifth vowel in the En- 

lish alphabet. The first, or long and proper sound of 
u, in English, is now not perfectly simple, and it can not 
be strictly called a vowel. The sound seems to be nearly 
that of ex, shortened and blended. This sound, however, 
is not precisely that of eu, or yu, except in a few words, 
as in unite, union, uniform; the sound does not begin 
with the distinct sound of e, nor end in the distinct sound 
of oo, unless when prolonged. It can not be well ex. 
pressed in letters. This sound is heard in the unaffected 
pronunciation of annuity, numerate, brute, mute, dispute, 
duke.—In some words, as in bull, full, pull, the sound of u 
is that of the Italian u, the French ox, but shortened. This 
is a vowel— U has another short sound, as in tun, run, sun, 
turn, rub. This, also, is a vowel. 

(Rare. 


' . ubertas.) Abundance ; fruitfulness. 
U-BI-EXA TION, ln. (L. ubi, where.) The state of being in 
U-BYE-TY, $ aplace; local relation. [Little used. 

^ U'BI-QUIST, ¿im In Church history, the Ubiquists 


U-BIQ-UI-TA'RIAN, were a school of Lutheran divines, 
so called from their tenet that the body of Christ is present 
in the Eucharist, in virtue of bis omnipresence.— Brande. 

J-BIQ'UI-TA-RI-NESS (yu-bik'we-) n. Existence every 
where. |Little van DN 

9-BIQ'UI-TA-RY (yu-bík'we-ter-re), a. (L. ubique, from ubi.) 
Existing every where, or in all places.— Hotell. 

9-BIQUI-TA-RY, n. One who exists every where. 


la. Pertaining to printing. 2. Em- | 8-BIQ'UI-TOUS (yu-bik'we-tus), a. Existing or being ev- 


ery wh 


where. 
means of P! E-BIQ'UI-TY (yu-bik'we-te), n. [L. ubique.] Existence in 


after the manner of printers. 2. Emblematically; figura-, all places or every where at the same time; omnipree- 


tively. 


ence.—South. 
TY-POGRA-PHY, n. (Gr. rvxog and ypagw.] 1. The art of | U'BI SÜ'PRA. (L.] In the place above mentioned. 
printing, or the operation of impressing letters and words | U'DAL (yü'dal), n. A freehold in the Shetland Isles witb- 


on forms of types. 2. Emblematical or hieroglyphic rep- 
resentation. 

TYP'O-LITE, n. (Gr. ruxoç and Mos.) In natural history, 
& stone or fossil which has on it impressions or figures of 
plants and animals. 


out feudal dependences.—Jamieson. 

DAL-ER, ^. A freeho!der in the Shetland Isles. 
UD'DER, n. (Sax.uder; G. euter.] The breast of a female; 

but the word is applied chiefiy or wholly to the glandular or. 

gan of female beasts, in which the milk is secreted. 
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UDD Furnished with udders.—Gay. 

U-DOM E-TER, n. (Gr. ddwp and ucrpovy.] An instrument 
for measuring the quantity of water which falls from the 
atmosphere; a rain-gauge. 

UG'LI-LY, ede. In an ugly manner; with deformity. 

UGLI-NESS, n. 1. Total want of beauty ; deformity of per- 
son. 2 Turpitude of mind; moral depravity; loathsome- 


ness. 

UGLY, a. [W. hag, hagyr.] Deformed ; offensive to the 
sight; contrary to beauty ; hateful 

g. kap, n. In Russia, a proclamation or imperial order 
published, having the force of law.—Brande. 

U'LANS, n. A certain description of militia among the 
modern Tartara.—Jones. 

UL'CER, n. (Fr. ulcere; It. ulcera ; L. ulcus.) A sore; a 
solution of continuity in any of the soft parts of the body, 
either open to the surface or to some natural cavity, and 
attended with a secretion of pus, or some kind of discharge. 

UL CERATE, v.L To be formed into an ulcer; to become 
ulcerous. 

UL‘CER-ATE, v. t. [Fr. vlcerer; L. wlcero.] To affect with 
an ulcer or with ulcers.—Harvey. 

UL'CER-A-TED, pp. or a. Affected with ulcers. 
UL'CER-i-TING, ppr. Turning to an ulcer; generating ul- 
cers. ; 
UL-CER-iTION, n. (Fr.; L. ulceratio.] 1. The process of 
forming into an ulcer, or the process of becoming ulcer- 
ous. 2. An ulcer; a morbid sore that discharges pus or 

other fluid. 

UL'CERED, a. Having become an ulcer.— Temple. 

UL'CER-OUS, a. 1. Having the nature or character of ar 
ulcer; discharging purulent or other matter. 2. Affected 
with an ulcer or with ulcers. 

UL’CER-OUS-NESS, x. The state of being ulcerous. 

UL-C€US'€ULE, w. (L. ulcusculum.} A little ulcer. 

U-LEMA, = In Turkey, a corporation composed of the 
hierarchy, viz., the imans, or ministers of religion, the 
muftis, or doctors of law, and the cadis, or administrators 
of justice.—Brande. 

ULE-TREE, * A Mexican tree, whose milky juice forms 
that kind of elastic gum which the Mexicans call ule.— Cyc. 

E-LIG'TN-OUS, a. (L. uliginosus.) Muddy; oozy; simt 

UL’LAGE, n. In commerce, what a cask wants of being full. 

UL'MI€ ACID, n. (L. ximus] A vegetable acid, exuding 
spontaneously from the elm, the chestnut, the oak, an 
various other trees. It ia a dark brown and nearly black 
solid, insipid and inodorous. It is the essential ingredient 
of peat, &c., and spresrs to constitute what is called veg- 
etable manure.—T'À. Thomson. 

UL'MIN, n. [L. ulmus.) An exploded name of ulmic acid. 

š 1, The larger of the two bones of the fore- 
arm, which forms the point of the elbow. 

UL'NAGE, n. See ALNAGE, AUNAGE. 


ER ED, a. 


ULNAR, n. (L. ulna.) Pertaining to the uina, or cubit. 
U-LO-DEN'DRON, n. (Gr. ovAos and devd 2 A genus of 
osell state. 


trees now extinct, and found oniy in a 

ULT. Last; a contraction from ultimo. 

UL-TERI-OR, a. (L. comparative] 1. Further.—2. In ge- 
ography, being or situated beyond or on the further side 
of any line or boundary. 

ULTIMA R&TI-O (-3he-0). [L.) The last reason or argu- 


ment 

ULTLMA RZTFO REGUM. (L.] The last reason of 
kings is war, force of arma. 

UI.TI-MATE, a. (L. vitimus.] 1. Furthest; most remote ; 
extreme. 2. Final; being that to which all the rest is di- 
rected, as to the main object. 3. Last in a train of conse- 
quences ; intended in the last resort. 4. Last; termina- 
ting; being at the furthest point. 5. The last into which 
a aubstance can be resolved; constituent. Darwin.— Uli- 
mate analysis, in chemistry, is the resolution of a substance 
into its elements; opposed to the prozimate analysis. UL 
timate ratio, the ratio of evanescent quantities. 

OLTI-MATE-LY, adv. Finally; at last; in the end. 

ULTIMA THOLE. (L.] The utmost stretch or bounda- 


ry. See THULE. 

OL-TI-MiTUM, ».; pl. Urrimata. (L) 1. In diplomacy, 
the final propositions, conditions, or terms offered as the 
basis of a treaty ; the most favorable terms that a negotia- 
tor can offer. 2 or Goal proposition or condition. 

UL-TIMT.TY, n. The stage Or consequence. ere} 

UL'TI-MO. (L. ultimo mense] The month preceding the 
present; as, on the first ultimo; i. e., day of last month. 

ULTRA, a. (L.] Beyond; hence, extreme; as, ultra prin- 
ciples; used, also, to denote a person who advocates ex- 
trrme measures. 

UL'TRA-ISM, n. The principles of men who advocate ex- 
treme measures, as a radical reform, &c.—H. More. 

ULTRA-1ST, n. One who pushes a principle or measure 
to extremes. 

UL-TRA-MA-RYNE' (-ma-reen), a. [L. ultra and marinus.) 
Situated or being beyond the sea —Ainsworth. 

UL-TRA-MA-RINE' (-ma-reen), n. 1. A beautiful and dura- 


——— 
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UMB 


ble sky-blue; a color formed of the mineral called lapis 
lazuli. 2. Azure-stone. 

UL-TRA-MON'TANE, a. [Fr.; L. ultra and montanus.] Be 
ing beyond the mountains, or Alps, in respect to the one 
who speaks. This term was first applied, somewhat con- 
temptuously, by the Italians to the nations north of the 
Alps, especially Germany and France, their painters, ju 
rists, &c. At a later period, the French and Germans ap- 
plied it to the Italians. It is now more particularly used 
in respect to religious matters; and " ultramontane doc 
trines," when spoken of on the north side of the Alps, mean 
the extreme views of the pope's rights and supremacy 
Y v by Bellarmin and other Italian writers.— Dict 


l Acad. 
UL-TRA-MON'TANE,*. A foreigner; one who resides be 
ond the mountains. . 

UL-TRA-MON'TA-NISM, n. A term applied north of the 
Alps, to those who maintain extreme views as to the pope's 
supremacy.— Encyc. Am. 

css. N'TA-NIST, n. One who holds to ultramonta- 
nism. 

Ul-TRA-MUN DANE, a. (L. ultra and mundus.) Being be. 

ond the world, or a hea the limits of our system. 

t? UL-TRONE-OUS, a, (L. ultro.) Spontaneous; voluntary. 

UL'9-LaTE, v. i. [L. v/ulo.) To howl, as a dog or wolf. 
Herbert. 

UL-U-LA' TION, n. A howling, as of the wolf or dog. 

UMBEL, ^. (L. wnbella.] In "y, a particular mode ot 
inflorescence or flowering, in which the pedicels all pro- 
ceed from a single point, and are of equal length. — Lindley. 

UMBEL-LAR, a. Pertaining to an umbel; having the form 
of an umbel. 

UM'BEL-LATE, 2a. Bearing umbels; consisting of an 

UM'BEL-Li-TED, f umbel; growing on an umbel. 

DUAE TOL "n. A little or partial umbel.—Mart/n. 

UM-BEL'LI-FER, n. (L. umbella and fero.) In botany, a 
pant producing an umbel—Lindley. 

UN-BEL-LIFER-OUS, a. |L. vmbella and fero.) Producing 
the inflorescence called an umbel; bearing umbels. 

UMBER, n. (from Ombria, in Italy.) In mineralogy, an 
ochreous ore of iron, of a brown, yellowish, or blackish- 
brown color, used as a pigment. Also, a variety of peat 
or brown coal, of a similar color, and used for a similar 


purpose. 

UM'BER, n. An African bird of the heron family. 

UM'BER, n. A fish of the salmon family, the grayling. 

UM'BER, v. t. To color with umber; to shade or darken. 

UMBERED, a. (L. ambra.} 1. Shaded; clouded.—Shak 

2. [from umber.) Painted with umber. 

UM-BIL1€, x. In conchology, a conical depression at the 
base of a univalve shell. 

UN-BILT€, n. The navel; the center.—Herbert. 

UN-BILTE, i^ (L. umbilicus.) Pertaining to the navel 

UM-BIL/'I€-AL, — Umbilical points, in geometry, foci. 

UM-BIL'IC-ATE, a Navel-shaped; formed in the mid- 

UM-BILT€-4-TED, § dle like a navel. 

vee (um blz), n. pl. (Fr.]) The entrails of a deer. - 


tct. 

UM'BO, n. (L.] 1. The boss or protuberant part of a shield. 
—2. In conchology, the point of a bivalve shell immediate- 
ly above the hinge. 

UM’BO-NATE, 2a In botany, having a boss or elevated 

UM'BO-Ni-TED, $ paint in the middle.—P. Cyc. 

UMBRA, n. [L.] A shadow.—In astronomy, a term applied 
to the d cone projected frora a planet or satellite, on 
the side oppone to the sun.— Brande. 

UM-BRA€WU-LI-FORM, a. Haviag the form of an umbrac. 
ulum or arbor. 

UM'BRAGE, n. [Fr. ombrage; L. umbra.) 1. A shade; a 
skreen of trees.— Milton. 2. Shadow; shade; slight ap- 
pearance; [obs] 3. Suspicion of injury; offense ; resent- 


ment. 
UM-BRA’GEOUS (jus) a. (Fr. ombregeur] 1. Shading; 
forming a shade. 2. Shady; shaded. 3. bius 
UM-BRÁA'GEOUS.LY, adv. In an umbrageous manner 
UM-BRA'GEOUS-NESG&, n. Shadiness.— Raleigh. 
UM'BRATE. v. t. (L. vmbro.] To shade; to shadow 
UM'BRá-TED, pp. Shaded; shadowed. 
UN-BRATIe, Ya. (L. umbraticus.) 1. Shadowy; typ 
UM-BRATI€-AL, $ ical 2 Keeping in the shade or at 


ome. 

* UN'BRA-TILE, a. (L. umbratilis.) 1. Being in the shade 
2. Unreal; unsubstantiaL 3. Being in retirement, seclud. 
ed; (little wa} 

UN-BRA‘TIOUS (-shus), a. Suspicious; apt to distrust, 
captious; disposed to take umbrage. (Little used.) 

UM-BREL'LA, n. [from L. umbra.) A shade, screen, or 

ard, carried in the hand for sheltering the person from 
e rays of the sun, or from rain or snow. — Umbra is near 
hi obsolete, 

UM-BRIERE' (um-breer), ^. 


Spenscr. 


The visor of a helmet. - 


* See Synopsis. à, £. I, &c .long.—X, É, Y, &c., short. —F AR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY:—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BQOR, 


UNA 
OM SRU ER-QU9, a. [L. umbra and fero.] Casting or mak- 


a shade. 

UM SROST-TY, n. [L. umbrosus.) Shadiness. [Little used.] 

UMPI-RAGE, n. [from umpire.) 1. Tho power, right, or 
authority of an umpire to decido.— President's Message, 
Oct., 1803. 2 The decision of an umpire. 

UM'PIRE, n. (Norm. impere; L. imperium.) 1. A person to 
whose sole decision a controversy or question between 
parces is referred.—2. In law, a third person called in to 

ecide a controversy or question submitted to arbitrators, 
when the arbitrators do not agree in opinion.— Bouvier. 

UM'PIRE,v.t. To’ arbitrate; to decide as umpire ; to settle, 
as a dispute.— Bacon. [Little used.) 


UN, a prefix or inseparable preposition, Sax. un or on, usu- | 


ally un, G. un, D. on, Sans. an, is the same word as the L. 
in. It is a particle of negation, giving to words to which 
it is prefixed a negative signification. We use un or in 
indifferently for this purpose ; and the tendency of mod- 
ern usage is to prefer tho use of in, in some words, where 
un was formerly used. Un admits of no change of n into 
L m, or r, as in does, in illuminate, immense, irresolute. It 
is prefixed generally to adjectives and participles, and al- 
most at pleasure. 

UN-A-BAN'DONED, a. Not abandoned. 

UN-A-BASETY (-baste), a. Not abased ; not humbled. 

UN-A-BASH ED' (-basht), a. Not abashed ; not confused with 
shame, or by modesty — Pope. ° 

UN-A-BAT'ED, a. Not abated; not diminished in strength 
or violence; as, the fever remains xuabated. 

ONAL BRENTA TED; a. Not abbreviated; not short- 
ene 

UN-A-BETTED, a. Not abetted; not aided. 

UN-A-BID'ING, a. Not abiding or permanent. 

UN-A-BID'ING-LY, a. Not abidingly. 

UN-A-BIDING-NESS, n. State of being not permanent. 

fUN-A-BIL'I-TY, n. Want of ability. We use ínabil- 

fUN-A'BLE-NESS, $ ity. 

UN-AB-JÜRED', a. Not abjured ; not renounced on oath. 

UN-A'BLE (bl, a. 1. Not able; not having sufficient 
Strength or means; impotent; weak in power or poor in 
substance. 2. Not having adequate knowledge or skill. 

ON-A-BOL’ISH-A-BLE, a. Not abolishable; that may not be 
abolished, annulled, or destroyed.— Milton. 

UN-A-BOLISHED (-bolisht), a. Not abolished; not re- 
pealed or annulled; remaining in force.—Hooker. 

UN-AB-RADED, a. Not abraded or worn by friction.— 
Mantell. 

UN-A-BRIDGED’, a. Not abridged; not shortened. 

UN-ABRO-GA-TED, a. Not abrogated ; not annulled. 

UN-AB-SOLV ED', a. Not absolved; not acquitted or for- 


given. 
UN-AB-SORB'A-BLE, a. Not absorbable ; not capable of 
being absorbed.— Davy. 
UN-AB-SORBED?! a. Not absorbed; not imbibed.— Davy. 
UN-A-BÜS ED' (-a-büzd^, a. Not abused. 
UN-A€-CEL'ER-A-TED, a. Not accelerated; not hastened. 
UN-A€-CENT'ED, a. Not accented ; having no accent. 
UN-A€-CEPT'A-BLE, a. Not acceptable ; not pleasing ; not 
welcome; not such as will be received with pleasure. 
UN-A€-CEPT'A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of not pleasing. 
UN-A€-CEPT'A-BLY,adv. In an unwelcome or unpizasina 
manner. 
ne EPKED; a. Not accepted or received ; rejected. 
—Prior. 
t UN-A€-CESST-BLE (.ses'se-bl), a. Inaccessible. 
UN-A€-CESST-BLE-NESS, n. State of not being approach- 
able; inaccessiblenesa. 
UN-A€-CESS'T.BLY, adv. In an unaccessible manner. 
UN.A€-€LI'MA-TED, a. Not inured to the climate. 
UN-A€-€COM'MO-DA-TED, a. 1. Not accommodated; not 
dede y with external conveniences. 2 Not fitted or 


UN-AC-COM'MO-Di-TING, a. Not accommodating; not 
ready to oblige ; uncompliant. 

UN-A€-€ÓM'PA-NIED, a. 1. Not attended; having no at- 
tendants, companions, or followers. 2. Having no ap- 


dages. 

UN-A€-COMPLISHED (-ak-kom’plisht), a. 1. Not accom- 
plished ; not finished; incomplete. 2. Not refined in man- 
ners; not furnished with elegant literature. 

UN-A€-COM'PLISH-MENT, an. Want of accomplishment 
or execution.— Milton. 

UN-A€-CORD'ANT, a. Not accordant or harmonious. 

UN-A€-CORD'TNG, a. Not according; not agreeing. 

UN-A€-€OUNT-A-BIL/'I-TY, n. The state or quality of not 
sens accountable, or the state of being unaccountable for. 


— Swift. 

UN-A€-COUNT'A-BLE, @ 1. Not to be accounted for. 2. 
Not explicable; not to be solved by reason or the light 
possessed; not reducible to rule. 3. Not subject to ac- 
count or control; not subject to answer; not responsible. 

UN-A€-COUNT'A-BLE-NESS, n. 1. Strangeness. 2. Irre- 
sponsibility. 
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UN-A€-COUNTA-BLY, adv. In a manner not to be ex 
plained ; strangely.— Addison. 

UN-A€-CRED'IT-ED, a. Not accredited ; not received ; not 
authorized. 

UN-A€'€U-RATE, a. Inaccurate; not correct or exact. 

UN-A€'6GU-RATE-NESS, n. Want of correctness. 

UN-A€-€08E D’,a. Not accused ; not charged with a crime 


or fault. 

UN-A€-CUSTOME D (kus'tumd), a. 1. Not accustomed ; 
not used; not made familiar; not habituated. 2. New; 
not usual; not made familiar.— Watts. 

UN-A-CHIEV'A-BLE, a. That can not be done. 

UN-A-CHI£V ED' (-cheevd), a Not achieved; not accom- 

lished or performed. 
-ACHING (aking), a. Not aching; not feeling pain. 

UN-A€-KNOWL/EDG ED (-nollejd) a. 1. Not acknowl- 
edged; not recognized. 2. Not owned; not confessed ; 
not avowed. 

UN-A€-QUAINT'ANCE, n. Want of acquaintance or famil- 
iarity; want of know die: followed by with. 

UN-A€-QUAINT'ED, a. 1. Not well known ; unusual; [obs.] 
2. Not having familiar knowledge: followed by with. 

UN.A€-QUAIN'TT'ED-NESS, n. Want of acquaintance. 

UN-A€-QUIRE D’, a. Not acquired ; not unes 

UN-A€-QUITTED, a. Not acquitted ; not declared innocent. 

UN-A€T'ED, a. Not acted; not performed ; not executed. 

UN-A€TTVE, a. 1. Not active; not brisk. 2 Having no 
employment. 3. Not busy; not diligent; idle. 4. Bav 
ing no action or efficacy. See INACTIVE. 

UN-A€T"U-A-TED, a. Not actuated; not moved. 

UN-A-DAPT'ED, a. Not adapted; not suited.—Mitford. 

UN-A-DAPT'ED-NESS, n. Unsuitableness. 

UN-AD-DICT'ED, a. Not addicted; not given or devoted. 

UN-AD-DRESSETD" (-ad-drest), a. Not addressed. 

UN-AD-H£'SIVE, a. Not adhesive. 

UN-AD-JUDGED’, a. Not adjudged : not judicially decided. 

UN-AD-JUSTED, a. 1. Not adjusted; not settled ; not reg 
ulated. 2 Not settled; not liquidated. 

UN-AD-NINIS-TERED, a. Not administered. 

UN-AD-MIRED' a. Not admired; not regarded with greas 
affection or respect.—Pope. 

UN-AD-NIRING, a. Not admiring. 

UN-AD-MONISHED (-monisht), a. Not admonished ; not 
cautioned, warned, or advised.— Milton. 

UN-A-DOPT'ED, a. Not adopted; not received as one's 


own. 

UN-A-DORED', a. Not adored; not worshiped. 

UN-A-DORNED*’, a. Not adorned; not decorated ; not em- 
bellished.— Milton. 

UN-A-DUL’TER-A-TED, a. Not adulterated; genuine; pure. 

UN-A-DUL'TER-OUS, a. Not guilty of ad 

UN-A-DUL'TER-OUS-LY, adv. Without 
COL 

UN-AD-VENTUR-OUS, a. Not adventurous; not bold. 

UN-AD-VIS'A-BLE (viz'/a-bl), a. Not advisable; not to be 
recommended; not expedient; not prudent. 

UN-AD-VIS'A-BLY, adv. In an unadvisable manner. 

UN-AD-VISELD', a. 1. Not prudent; not discreet.— Shak. 
2 Done without due consideration ; rash.—Shak. 

UN-AD-VIS'ED.LY, adv. Imprudently ; indiscreetly ; rash 
ly; without due consideration.— Hooker. 

UN-AD-VIS'/ED-NESS, n. Imprudence ; rashness. 

UN-A'ER-À-TED, a. Not combined with carbonic acid. 

UN-AFFA-BLE, a. Not affable; not free to converse. 

UN.AF-FE€T'ED, a. 1. Not affected; plain; natural; not 
labored or artificial; simple. 2. Real; not hypocritical ; 
sincere. 3. Not moved; not having the heart or passions 
touched, 

UN-AF-FE€TED.-LY, adv. Really; in sincerity; without 
disguise; without attempting to produce false appear- 
ances. 

UN-AF-FECTED-NESS, n. State of being unaffected. 

UN-AF-FE€TI-BLE, a That can not be affected.—Cud 


UN-AF-FE€T ING, a. Not pathetic; not adapted to move 
the passions. 
ee POTIONATE; a. Not affectionate; wanting af 
ection. 
UN-AF.FIRMED', a. Not affirmed; not confirmed. 
UN-AF-FLICTED, a. Not afllicted ; free from trouble. 
UN-AF-FRIGHT'ED (fried), a. Not frightened 
UN-AG’GRA-VA-TED, a. Not aggrava 
UN-AG1-Ti-TED, a. Not agitated; calm. 
UN-A-GREE'A-BLE, a. Not consistent; unsuitable.— Mitton. 
UN-A-GREE'A-BLE-NESS, n. Unsuitableness; inconsist 
ency with.—Decay of Piety. 
UN-A-GREE'A-BLY, adv. In an un eable manner. 
tUN-AID'A-BLE, a. Not to be aided or assisted. 
UN-AIDED, a. Not aided ; not assisted.—Blackmore. 
UA ADM NG: a. erie ee particular aim or direction. 
-AIRE D’, a. Not aired. 
UN-A-LERMED’, a. Not alarmed; not disturbed with fear. 
UN-A-LARM'ING, a. Not alarming. 
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UN.ALTIEN-A-BLE (un-ülyen-a-bl) a. Not alienable ; that 
can not be alicnated ; that inay not bo transferred. 

UN-AL'IEN-A-BLY. adv. In a manner that admits of no 
alicnation ; as, property wnalienably vested. 

UN-ALIEN-ATE, « Not alienato.—H. Taylor. 

UN-ALIEN-A-TED, a. Not alicnated; not transferred. 

UN-AL-LAYE D’ (-al-lidc), a. 1. Not allayed; not appeased 
or quick: 2. For unalloyed ; sce UNALLOYED. 

UN-AL-LE’VI-A-TED, a. Not alleviated; not mitigated. 

UN-AL-LYA-BLE, a. That can not be allied or connected 
in amity. 

UN-AL-LIED' (aMide^), a. 1. Having no alliance or con- 
nection, cither by nature, marriage, or treaty. 2. Having 
no powcrful relation. 

UN-AL-LOW'A-BLE, a. That may not be allowed. 

UN-AL-LOW' ED', a, Not allowed; not permitted. 

UN-AL-LOY ED', a. Not alloyed; not reduced by foreign 
admixture.— Mitford. 

UN-AL-LORED’, à. Not allured; not enticed. 

UN-AL-LOURING, a, Not alluring: not tempting —Mitford. 

UN-AL-LOR'ING-LY, adv. Not alluringly. 

UN-ALMSED' (-ànzd), a Not having received alms. 


Bad.) 
vU en ABLE, a. Not alterable; unchangeable; im- 
mutable.— South. 
UN-ALTER-A-BLE-NESS, } n. Unchangeableness ; immu- 
UN-AL-TER-A-BIL1-TY, tability.— Woodward. 
UN-ALTER-A-BLY, adv. Unchangeably ; immutably. 
UN-AL'TERED, a. Not altered or changed.— Dryden. 
UN-AL'TER-ING, a. Not altering.— Wiseman. 
UN-A-MAZED’, a. Not amazed; free from astonishment. 
UN-AM-BI-GÜ'I-TY, n. See UNAMBIGUOUSNESS. 
UN-AN-BIGY-OUS, a. Not ambiguous; not of doubtful 
meaning; plain; clear; ccrtain.— Chesterfield. 
UN-AM-BIG9-OUS-LY, adv. In a clear, explicit manner. 
UN-AM-BIG9-OUS-NESS, n. Clearness; explicitness. 
UN-AM-BI"TIOUS (-am-bish‘us), a. 1. Not ambitious; free 
from ambition. 2. Not affecting show; not showy or 
rominent. 

-AM-BI"TIOUS-LY (-bish'us), adv. Not ambitiously. 
UN-AM-BI"TIOUS3-NESS, n. Freedom from ambition. 
UN-A-ME'NA-BLE, a. Not amenable or responsible. 
UN-A-MEND'A-BLE, a. Not capable of emendation. 
UN-A-MEND'ED, a. Not amended; not rectified 
UN-ANI-A-BLE, a. Not amiable; not conciliating love ; not 

ted to gain affection.—Spectator. 
UN-i'MI-A-BLE-NESS, n. Want of amiableness. 
UN-A-MUÜSED',a. Not amused; not entertained. 
UN-A-MOSING, a. Not amusing; not affording entertain- 
ment. 
UN-A-MUSTNG-LY, adv. Not amusingly. 
UN-A-MÜ'SIVE, a. Not affording amusement. 
UN-AN-A-LOGTE€-AL, a Not analogical. 
UN-A-NAL'O-GOUS, a. Not analogous; not agreeable to. 
UN-AN'A? ¥YZED, a. Not analyzed; not resolved into sim- 
ple parts.— Boyle. 
UN-AM€H’ORED, a. Not anchored ; not moored. 
UN-A-NELED’, a. Not having received extreme unction. 
UN-AN^GU.LAR (-ang’gu-lar), a. Having no angles. 
UN-AN1-MAL-IZED, a. Not formed into anima! matter. 
UN-AW'I-MA-TED, a 1. Not animated; not possessed of 
life. 2. Not enlivened; not having spirit; dull. 
UN-AN'I-OIA-TING, a Not animating; dull 
U-NA-NIM'ETY (vu-na-nim'e-te), n. (Fr. unanimizé.] Agree- 
ment of a number of persons in opinion or determination. 
U-NANT-MOUS, a 1. Being of one mind; agreeing in opin- 
ion or determination. 2. Formed by unanimity. 
U-NANT-MOUS-LY, adv. With entire agreement of minda. 
U-NAN1-MOUS-NESS, m. 1. The state of being of one 
mind. 2. Proceeding from unanimity. 
UN-AN-NEAL ED',a. Not annealed; not tempered by heat; 
suddenly cooled. 
UN-AN-NEX ED (-nekst), a. Not annexed; not joined. 
UN-AN-NYHI-LA-BLE, a. That can not be annihilated. 
UN-AN-NOUNCED, a. Not announced or proclaimed. 
UN-AN-NOYED', a. Not annoyed or incommoded. 
UN-A-NOINT'ED, a. 1. Not anointed. 2 Not having re- 
ceived extreme unction.— Skak. 
UN-AN'SWER-A-BLE (-an'ser-a-bl), a. Not to be satisfac- 
torily answered; not capable of refutation. 
UN-ANSWER-A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being unan- 
swerable. 
UN-AN'SWER-A-BLY, adv. In a manner not to be an- 
ewered; beyond rcfutation.— South. 
UN-AN'SWERED, a. Not answered; not opposed by a 
"jc 2. Not refuted. 3. Not suitably returned. 
UN-AN-TICT-PA-TED, a. Not anticipated. 
UN-A-PO€'RY-.PHAL, a Not apocryphal; not of doubtful 
authority.— Milton. 
UN-AP-PALLED' (-ap-pawld), a. Not appalled; not daunt- 
ed; not impressed with fear. 
UN-AP-PAR'ELED, a. Not appareled ; not clothed. 
UN.AP-PAR'ENT, a. Not apparent; obscure; not visible. 
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UN-AP-PEAL'A-BLE. a. Not appcalable; admitting no ap- 
peal; that can not bc curried to a higher court by appeal 
UN-AP-PEAS'A.BLE, a. 1. Not to be appeascd or pacified 
2. Not placable. 
UN-AP-PEASED’, a. Not appeased; not pacified. 
UN-AP-PLAUD'ED, a. Not applauded. 
UN-AP-PLAUD'ING, a. Not applauding. 
UN-AP-PLAU'SIVE, a. Not applauding. 
UN-AP-PLY'A-BLE, a. Inapplicable.—Milon. (Little used., 
UN-AP'PLI-CA-BLE, a. Inapplicable; that can not be ap 


plicd. 
UN-AP-PLIED' (-ap-plide), a. Not applied; not used ac 
cording to the destination. 
UN-AP’PO.-SITE, a. Not apposite; not suitable. 
UN-AP-PR£'ClA-TED, a. Not duly estimated or valued. 
UN-AP-PRE-HEND'ED,a. 1. Not apprehended; not taken. 
2. Not understood.— Hooker. i l 
UN-AP-PRE-HEN'SI-BLE, a. Not capable of being under. 
stood. 
UN-AP-PRE-HEN'SI-BLE-NESS, n. 
prehensible. 
UN-AP-PRE-HEN'SIVE, a. 1. Not apprehensive ; not fear- 
ful or suspecting. 2. Not intelligent; not ready of con. 
ception. 
UN-AP-PRE-HEN’SIVE-LY, adv. Not apprehensively. 
UN a PUE RENDIVENERS, n. State of being unappre- 
ensive. 
UN-AP-PRISE D’ (-prizd), a. Not apprised; not previously 
informed. 
UN-AP-PRDACH'A-BLE, a. That can not be approached, 
inaccessible. 
UN-AP-PROACH'A-BLE-NESS. n. Inaccessibleness. 
UN-AP-PROACH'A-BLY, adv. So as not to be approachable 
UN-AP-PROACH ED' (-précht), a. Not approached: not to 
be approached.— Milton, 
UN-AP-PRÓ'PRI-ATE, a. Inappropriate. 
UN-AP-PRO'PRI-A-TED, a. 1. Not appropriated; not ap 
pied or directed to be applied to any specific object. 2 
ot granted or given to any person, company, or corpo 
ration. 
UN-AP-PRÓV ED' (proovd), a. Not approved; not having 
received approbation. — Milton. 
UN-AP-PROÓV'ING, a. Not ap roving. 
UN-AP-PROVING-LY, adv. With disapprobation. 
UN-APT', a. 1. Not api not ready or propense. 2. Dull, 
not ready to learn. Unfit; not qualified; not disposed. 
4. Improper ; unsuitable. 
UN-APT'LY, adv. Unfitly ; improperly.—Grew. 
UN-APT'NESS, m. 1. Unfitness; unsuitableness. 2. Dull 
ness: want of quick apprchension. 3. Unreadiness; dis- 
ualification ; want of propension. 
UN-AR'GUED, a. 1. Not argued; not debated. 2 Not dis- 
uted; not opposed by argument. 3. Not censured; [a 
inism ; obs. 
t UN-ARM', v. t. To disarm ; to strip of armor or arms. 
UN-ARMED’, a. 1. Not having on arms or armor; not 
equipped. 2. Not furnished with scales, prickles, or other 
defense, as animals and plants. 
UN-AR-RAIGN ED' (un-ar-rand), a. Not arraigned; not 
brought to trial.— Daniel. 
UN-AR-RANGED’, a. Not arranged; not disposed in order 
UN-AR-RAY ED' Car-ráde^, a. 1. Not arrayed; not dressed. 
—Dryden. 2. Not disposed in order. 
UN-AR-REST'ED, a. Not soppa ; not apprehended. 
UN-AR-RIVED, a. Notarrivcd.—Young. (Il formed.) 
t UN-ARTED, a. Ignorant of the arts.— Waterhouse. 
UN-ART'FUL, a. 1. Not artful; artless; not having cun 
ning.—Dryden. 2. Wanting skill—Cheyne; (little used.) 
UN-ART'FUL-LY, adv. Without art; in an unartful manner. 
UN-AR-TI€'U-LA-TED, a. Not articulated.— Encyc. 
UN-ÁR-TI-FI"CIAL (-ür-te-fish'a), a. Not artificial; not 
formed by art. 
UN-AR-TI-FI"CIAL-LY, adv. Not with art; in a manner con- 
trary to art.—Derkam. 
UN-ARTIST-LIKE, a Not like an artist. 
UN-AS-CEND'ED, a. Not ascended. 
UN-AS-CENDT.BLE, a. That can not be ascended. 
UN-AS-CER-TAIN’A-BLE, a. That can not be ascertained, 
or rcduced to a certainty.— Wheaton's Rep. 
UN-AS-CER-TAINED’, a. Not reduced to a certainty; not 
certainly known.— Hamilton. 
UN-A-SHAMED’, a. Not ashamed. . 
UN-ASK ED’ (-Askt^), a. 1. Not asked; unsolicited. 
sought by entreaty or care.—Dryden. 
UN-AS-PE VE, a. Not having a view to.—Feltkam. 


State of being unap 


9 


we 


Not 


| UN-AS'PI-RA-TED, a Having no aspirate.— Parr. 


UN-AS-PIR'ING, a. Not aspiring: not ambitious.— Rogers. 

UN-AS-PIRING-LY, adv. |n an unaspiring manner. 

UN-AS-SAIL'A-BLE, a. Not assailable; that can not be as 
saulted.— Shak. 

UN-AS-SAIL’A-BLY, adv. So as to be unassailable. 

UN-AS-SAILED’, a. Not assailed; not attacked by violence 
—JMilton. 
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bN-AS-SAULT'ED, a. Not assaulted ; not attacked. 

UN-AS-SAY ED (-as-sáde^), a. 1. Not essayed ; not attempt- 
ed. 2. Not subjected to assay or trial. 

UN-AS-SEM'BL ED, a. Not assembled or congregated. 

UNAS ERTED, a. Not asserted; not affirmed ; not vin- 

ated. 

UN-AS-SESSED (-as-sest), a. Not assessed; not rated. 

UN-AS-SIGN'A-BLE (-sin-), a. Not assignable ; that can not 
be transferred by assignment or indorsement.— Jones. 

UN-AS-SIGN’A-BLY, adv. In an unassignable manner. 

UN-AS-SIGN ED’ (un-as-sInd^, a. Not assigned ; not declar- 
ed; not transferred. 

UN-AS-SIM1-Li-TED, a. 1. Not assimilated; not made to 
resemble.—2. In physiology, not united with, and actually 
made a part, either of the proper fluids or solids of the 
body ; not animalized, as food. 

UN-AS-SIM1-LA-TING, a. Not assimilating. 

UN-AS-SIST'ED, a. Not assisted ; not aided or helped. 

UN-AS-SISTING, a. Giving no help.— Dryden. 

UN-AS-SO'CIA-TED, a. 1. Not associated ; not united with a 
society.—2. In Connecticut, not united with an association. 

UN-AS-SORT'ED, a. Notassorted ; not distributed into sorts. 

UN-AS-SU10 EY (un-as-swájd^), a. Not appeased. 

UN-AS-SÜM ED’, as. Not assumed. 

UN-AS-SOM'TNG, a. Not assuming; not bold or forward ; 
not making lofty pretensions; not arrogant; modest. 

UN-AS-SORED’ (un-ash-shürd^, a. 1. Not assured; not con- 
fident. 2. Not to be trusted. 3. Not insured againet loss. 

UN-A-TON'A-BLE, a. Not to be appeased ; not to be recon- 
ciled.—Milton. 

UN-A-TONED, a. Not expiated.— Roe. 

UN-AT-TACH ET' (-attacht^), a. 1. Not attached; not ar- 
rested. 2. Not closely adhering; having no fixed interest. 
3. Not united by affection. 

UN-AT-TA€K’A-BLE, a. Not attackable. 

UN-AT-TA€KED? (-at-takt), a. Not attacked ; not assaulted. 

UN-AT-TAIN'A-BLE, a. Not to be gained or ao 

UN-AT-TAIN’A-BLE-NESS, n. The state o ng beyond 
tho reach or power.— Locke. 

UN-AT-TAIN'A-BLY, ado. In an unattainable manner. 

UN-AT-TAIN ED', a. Not attained or reached. 

UN.AT-TAIN'TNG, a. Not attaining. 

UN-AT-TAINT'ED, a. Not attainted ; not corrupted. 

UN-AT-TEM'PERED, a. Not tempered by mixture. 

UN-AT-TEMPT'ED, a. Not attempted; not tried; not es- 


sayed. 

UN-AT-TENDED, a. 1. Not attended; not accompanied ; 
having no retinue or attendance. 2. Forsaken. 3. Not 
medically attended ; not dressed. 

UN-AT-TEND'TNG, a. Not attending or listening ; not being 
attentive. 

UN-AT-TEN'TIVE, a. Not regarding ; inattentive. 

UN-AT-TEN'9-A-TED, a. Not attenuated. 

UN-AT-TEST'ED, a. Not attested ; having no attestation. 

UN-AT-TIRED’, a. Not attired; not adorned. 

UN-AT:TRA€TED, a. Not attracted; not affected by at- 
traction. 

UN-AT-TRA€TYVE, a. Not attractive. 

dnt edentate mammal), larger than a cat, the two- 

slo 

UN-AUD'T-ED, a. Not audited or adjusted. 

UN-AUG-MENT'ED, a. Not augmented or increased.—In 
grammar, having no augment, or additional syllable. 

UN-AU-THEN'TI€, a. Not authentic; not genuine or true. 

UN-AU-THEN'TI€-A-TED, a. Not authenticated; not made 
certain by or 

UN-AU-THORT-TA-TIVE, a. Not authoritative.— Campbell. 

UN-AU-THORT-TA-TIVE-LY, adv. Without authority. 

UN-AU'THOR-IZED, a. Not authorized; not warranted by 
proper Su AL not duly commissioned. 

UN.A-VAIL'A-BLE, a. Not available; not having sufficient 
Dover to produce the intended effect ; not effectual ; vain; 
useless, 

UN-A-VAIL’A-BLE-NESS, n. Inefficacy ; uselessness. 

UN-A-VAIL'A-BLY, ado. Without availing or success. 

UN-A-VAILING, a. Not having the effect desired ; ineffect- 
ual; useless; vain. 

UN-A-VAILING.-LY, adv. Without effect. 

UN-A-VENGE’A-BLE, a. Not avengeable. R 

UN-A-VENGED’, a. 1. Not avenged; not having obtained 
satisfaction. 2. Not punished. 

UN-AV'E-NÜED, a. Having no avenue.— Pollok. 

UN-A-VERT'ED, a. Not averted ; not turned away. 

UNA VO'CE. |L.] With one voice; unanimously. 

UN-A-VOID'A-BLE, a. 1. Thatcan not be made null or void. 
2. Not avoidable; not to be shunned; inevitable. 3. Not 
to be missed in ratiocination. 

UN-A-VOID'A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being unavoida- 
ble; inevitableness.—Glanville. 

UN-A-VOID'A-BLY, adv. Inevitably; in a manner that pre- 
vents failurc or escape. 

UN hi a. 1. Not avoided or shunned. 2. Inevi- 
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UN-A-VOW ED', a. Not avowed; not acknowledged; nus 
owned; not confessed. 

UN-A-WAKED', Qa, 1. Not awakened; not roused from 

UN.A-WAK'ENED, $ sleep. 2. Not roused from spiritual 
slumber or stupidity. 

UN-A-WAK'EN-ING, a. Not awakening. 

UN-A-WARE, a. Without thought; inattentive.—Swift. 

UN-A-WARE, adv. 1. Suddenly; unexpectedly ; without 

UN-A-WARES’, $ previous preparation. "2, Without pre 
meditated design.— At unawares, unexpectedly.— 

UN-AW ED’, a. Not awed; not restrained by fear; un 
daunted. 

UN-BA€K ED’ (-bakt), a. 1. Not having been backed. 2. Not 
tamed; not taught to bear a rider. 3. Unsupported; left 
without aid. 

UN-BAFFLED, a. Not defeated ; not confounded. 

UN-BAKED' (-bàkt), a. Not baked. 

UN-BAL'ANCED (-bal'anst), a. 1. Not balanced; not pois 
ed: not in equipoise. 2. Not adjusted; not settled; not 
brought to an equality of debt and credit. 3. Not restrained 
by equal power. 

UN-BAL'LAST, v. i. To free from ballast; to discharge the 
ballast from.— Totten. 

UN-BAL'LAST-ED, a. 1. Freed from ballast. 2. Not fur- 
nished with ballast; not kept steady by ballast or by 
weight; unsteady. 

UN-BÁN'DAGED, a. Not bandaged. 

UN-BAND'ED, a. Stripped of a band; having no band. 

UN-BAN'NERED, a Having no banner.— Pollok. 

UN-BAP-TIZED', a. Not baptized.— Hooker. 

UN-BAP-TIZING, a. Net baptizing.—Coleridge. 

UN-BAR’, v. t. To remove a bar or bars from; to unfasten; 
to open; as, to unbar a gate. 

t UN-BARBED, a. Not shaven.—Shak. 

UN-BARK ED’ (-bárkt), a. Stripped of its bark.—Bacon. 

UN-BARRED’, pp. Having its bars removed; unfastened. 

UN-BARRING, ppr. Removing the bars from; unfastening 

UN-BASH'FUL, a. Not bashful; bold; impudent. 

UN-BASH'FUL-LY, adv. Boldly; impudently. 

t UN-BATED, a. Not repre ; not blunte 

UN-BA'THED', a. Not bathed ; not wet.—Dryden. 

UN-BATTERED, a. Not battered; not bruised. 

t UN-BAY', v.t. To open; to free from the restraint c 
mounds. 

UN-BEAR'A-BLE, a. Not to be borne or endured. 

UN-BEARDED (un-bérd'ed), a (See *Breanp.] Having no 
beard; beardless. 

UN-BEAR'TNG, a. Bearing or producing no fruit.— Dryden. 

UN-BEÉAT'EN, a. 1. Not beaten; not treated with blows. 
2. Untrod ; not beaten by the feet. 

UN-BEAUTE-OUS 2 (-bü'te-), a. Not beautiful; having no 

UN-BEAUTI-FUL $  beauty.—Hammond. 

UN-BEAU'TE-OUS-LY (un-bü'te-us-le), adv. In an unbeaute- 
ous manner. 

UN-BEAD' TI-FTED (un-bi'te-fide), a. Not beautified oy 
adorned. 

UN-BEAU' TI-FUL-LY, adv. In an unbeautiful manner. 

t UN-BE-€ÓME' (-be-kum^, v. t. Not to become; not to be 
suitable to; to misbecome. lock. 

UN-BE-CÓMTNG (Ckum'ing), a. Unsuitable; improper for 
the person or character; indecent; ibdecoroüe — redet 

UN.BE-CÓM'ING-LY, adv. In an unsuitable manner; in- 
decorously.— Barrow. M 

UN-BE-€ÓM'ING-NESS, n. Unsuitableness to tho person, 
character, or circumstances ; impropriety ; indecorousness, 

UN-BED', v.t. To raise or rouse from bed.— Walton. 

UN-BED'DED, pp. Raised from bed; disturbed. 

UN-BED'DING, ppr. Raising from bed. 

UN-BE-FIT TING, a. Not be ting; unsuitable ; unbecoming. 

UN-BE-FRIEND'ED (un-be-frend'ed), a. Not befriended ; 
not Supported by friends; having no friendly aid. 

UN-BE-GET,, v. t. To deprive of existence.— Dryden. 

UN-BE-GOT', ka. 1l. Not generated; cternal. 2. Not 

UN-BE-GOT'TEN,j yet generated. 3. Not begotten; not 

enerated. 

UN-BE-GUILE' (-gile’), v.t. To undeceive; to free from the 
influence of deceit. —Donne. 

UN-BE-GUIL ET', pp. Undeccived. 

UN-BE-GUILATNG, ppr. Undeceiving. 

UN-BE-GUN', a. Not begun.—Hooker. 

UN-BE-HELD’, a. Not beheld; not seen; not visible. 

UN-BEÉTNG, a. Not existing —Brown. 

UN-BE-LI£F' (-be-lcef), n. [Sax. ungeleafa.) 1. Incredu- 
lity; the Withholding of belief. 2 Infidelity; disbelief of 
divine revelation ; skepticism.—3. In the New Testament, 
disbelief of the truth ot the Gospel.- Matt.. xiii. 4. Weak 
faith.— Mark, ix. . 

UN-BE-LI£VE', v.t. 1. To discredit; not to believe or trust 
2. Not to think real or true. 

UN-BE-LIEVED, pp. Not believed; discredited. 

UN-BE-LIEV’ER, a. 1. An incredulous person; one who 
does not believe. 2. An infidel; one who discredits rev- 
elation. 
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UN BE-LI£V ING, à, 1. Not believing; incredulous. 2. In- 
fidel; discrediting divine revclation. 

UN-BE-LIEV'ING-LY, adv. ln an unbelieving manner. 

UN-BE-LIEV'ING-NESS, n. State of being unbelieving. 

UN-BE-LOVED’ (]Juvd), a. Not loved.—Dryden. 

UN-BE-MoANED',a. Not lamented.—Pollok. 

UN-BEND; v. t. 1. To free from tlexure; to make straight. 
9. To rclax; to remit trom a strain or from exertion; to 
set at ease tor a time. 3. To relax etleminately.—4. In 
seamanship, to take the sails from their yards and stays; 
also, to cast loose a cable from the anchors; also, to untie 
one rope from another. 

UN-BEND'ING, ppr. 1. Relaxing from any strain; remit- 
ting; taking from their yards, &c., as sails. 2. a. Not suf- 
fering üexure. 3. Unyielding ; resolute; intlexible. 4. 
Unyielding; inflexible; firm. 5. Devoted to relaxation. 

UN-BEND‘ING-LY, adv. Without bending; obstinately. 

UN-BEN'E-FICED (.ben'e-fist, a. Not enjoying or having a 


benefice. 

UN-BEN-E-FI"CIAL (-ben-e-fish‘al), a. Not beneficial 

UN-BEN'E-FIT-ED, a. Not having received benefit. 

UN-BE-NEV'O-LENT, a. Not benevolent; not kind. 

UN-BE-NIGHTED (-nited), a. Never visited by darkness. 

UN-BE-NIGN' (un-be-nine), a. Not benign; not favorable 
or propitious; mali Milton. 

UN- EX , pp. of unbend. 1. Relaxed; remitted; relieved 
from strain or exertion.—2. In seamen's language, taken 
from the yards; loosed. 3. Not strained; unstrung. 4. 
Not crushed; not subdued. 

UN-BE-QUEATFHED’ (-be-kweethd?, a. Not bequeathed ; not 
given by legacy. 

a DERBE ‘ING, a. Unbecoming; not befitting; unsuit- 


able. 

UN-BE-SEEM'ING-LY, adv. In an unbecoming manner. 

UN-BE-SEEMING-NESS, n. State of being unbeseemin 

UN-BE-SOUGHT (un-be-sawt),a. Not besought; not sought 
by petition or entreaty.—Afuton. 

UN-BE-SPOR’EN, a. Not bespoken, or ordered beforehand. 

UN-BE-STARR.ED' (-stard’), a. Not adorned or distinguished 
by stars.— Pollok. 

UN BE STO ED; a. Not bestowed; not given; not dis- 

osed of. 

-BE-TRAY ED' (-be-tráde^, a. Not betrayed.—Daniel 
UN-BE-WalLED', a. Not bewailed; not lamen 
UN-BE-WITCH', v. t. To free from fuscination.—South. 
UN-BY’AS, v. t. To free from bias or prejudice.—Swift. 
UN-Bl'ABS ED (blast), pp. 1. Freed from prejudice or bias. 

9. a. Free from any undue partiality or prejudice ; im- 


artial. 
UA BFASED.LY, adv. Without prejudice ; impartially. 
UxX-Bl'ASED-NESS, x. Freedom from bias or prejudice. 
UN-BID', la. L Not bid; not commanded. 2 Spon- 
UN DID DEN $ taneous. 3. Uninvited; not requested to 


atte 

UN-BIG'OT-ED, a. Free from bigotry.— Addison. 

UN-BIND' v. & To untie; to remove a band from; to un- 
fasten ; to loose ; to set free from shackles. 

UN-BIND'ING, ppr. Untying; setting free. 

UN-BISH'OP, v. t. To deprive of episcopal orders. 

UN-BISH'OP ED (-opt), pp. Dcprived ot episcopal orders. 

UN-BIT’, a. Not bitten.—Young. 

UN-BIT' v.t 1. In seamanship, to remove the turns of a ca- 
ble from off the bitts.—Toten. 2. To unbridle. 

UN-BITTED, pp. Removed from the bitts; unbridled. 

UN-BIT TING, ppr. Unbridling; removing from the bitts. 

UN-BLAM'A-BLE, a. Not blamable; not culpable. 

UN-BLAM'A-BLE-NESS, n. State of being chargeable with 
no blame or fault.— More. 

UN-BLAN’A-BLY, ado. In such a manner as to incur no 
blame.—1 Thess., ii. 

UN-BLAMED?! a. Not blamed ; free from censure. 

UN-BLASTED, a. Not blasted; not made to wither. 

UN-BLEACHED’ (-bleecbt), a. Not bleached; not whitened. 

US BLEBD INO, a. Not bleeding; not suffering loss of 

— Byron. 

UN-BLEM1SH-A-BLE, a. Not capable of being blemished. 

UN-BLEM'ISH.A-BLY, adv, Without being blemishable. 

UN-BLEMTISH ED (-isht), a. 1. Not blemished ; not stained ; 
free from turpitude or reproach. 2 Free from deformi- 
ty.—SvN. Blameless; spotless; unstained ; untarnished ; 
irreproachable. 

UN-BLENCH.ED' (-blencht), a. Not disgraced; not injured 
by any stain or soiL— Milton. 

UN-BLENCH'ING, a. Not shrinking or flinching; firm. 

UN-BLEND'ED, a. Not blended; not mingled. 

UN-BLEST' a 1. Not blest; excluded from benediction.— 
Bacon. 2. Wretched; unhappy.—Prior. 

UN-BLIGHT'ED, a. Not blighted; not blasted.— Cowper. 

UN-BLIGHT'ED-LY, adv. Without being blighted. 

UN-BLINVED, a. Not blinded. 

UN-BLO€K-AD’ED, a. Not blockaded. 

D a (-blud‘ded), a. Not stained with blood.— 
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UN-BLOODY, a. L. Not stained with blood 2 Not shed 
ding blood ; not cruel.— Dryden. 

UN-BLOS3'3OM-ING, a. Not producing blossoms.— Mason. 

UN-BLOT'TED, a. Not blotted. 

UN-BLOWN', a. L Not blown; not havirig the bud expand- 
ed. 2 Not extinguished. 3. Not inflated with win 

UN-BLUNT'ED, a. Not made obtuse or dull ; not blunted..- 


Cowley. 
UN-BLUSH'ING, a. Not blushing; destitute of shame ; im 
pudent.— TÀomson. 
UN-BLUSH'ING-LY, adv. In an impudent manner, 
UN-BOAST'ED, a. Not boasted. 
UN-BOAST'FUL, a. Not boasting; unassuming; modest. 
UN-BOASTFYL-LY, adv. Without being boastful. 
UN-BODTED (.bodid) a 1. Having no material body; in 
pora 2. Freed from the booy mopoa. 
UN-BOILED' a. Not boiled ; as, unboiled rice.— Bacon. 
UN-BOLT', v.t. To remove a bolt from; to unfasten; to 


Open RON 

UN-BOLT'ED, ora. 1. Freed from fastening by bolta. 
2. a. Unsifted; not bolted; not having the bran or coarse 
part re by a bolter. 

UN-BOLTING, ppr. Freeing from fastening by bolts. 

UN-BON'NET-ED, a. Having no bonnet on.—Shak. 

UN-BQOK'ISH, a. 1. Not addicted to books or reading. 2 
Not cultivated by erudition.—Shak. 

UN-BOOT,, v. t. To take off boots from. 

UN-BOOTED, pp. 1. Stripped of boots. 2. a. Not having 
boots on. 

UN-BOOT'ING, ppr. Taking off boots. 

UN-BORN’ or UN'BORN, a. Not born; not brought into 
life ; future. 

UN-BORROWED, a. Not borrowed; genuine; original, 
native; one's own. 

UN-BÓ'SOM, v.t. 1. To disclose freely one's secret opin- 
ions or feelings.—Milton. 2. To reveal in confidence. 

OF pes. ub pp. Disclosed, as secrets ; revealed in con- 

nce. 

UN-BOSON-ING, ppr. Disclosing, as secrets; revealing in 
confidence. 

UN-BOT'TOMED, a. 1. Having no bottom ; bottomless. 2. 
Having no solid foundation —Hammord. 

UN-BOUGHT (un-bawt), a. 1. Not bought; obtained witlf 
out money or purchase. 2. Not having a purchaser. 

UN-BOUND’, a. 1. Not bound; loose; wanting a cover. 
2. rag bound by obligation or covenant. 3. pret. of un 


b 
UN-BOUND'ED, a. 1. Having no bound or limit ; unlimited 
in extent. 2. Having no check or control.—Syn. Bound 
less ; infinite ; unlimited; illimitable ; interminable ; unre 
strained ; uncontrolled. 
UN-BOUND'ED-LY, adv. Without bounds or limite. 
UN-BOUND'ED-NESS, x. Freedom from bounds. 
UN-BOUNTE-OUS, a. Not bounteous; not liberal. 
UN-BOW’, v... To unbend.— Fuller. 
UN-BOW ED', a. Not bent; not arched.— Skak. 
UN-BOW'EL, v. t. To deprive of the entrails; exenterate 
to eviscerate.— Decay of Piety. 
UN-BOW'ELED, pp. Eviscerated. 
UN-BOW'EL-ING, ppr. Taking out the bowels. 
UN-BRACE' v.t. Toloose; to relax. 
UN-BRACED' (-brást), pp. Loosed; relaxed. 
UN-BRACTNG, ppr. Loosing; relaxin 


; E. 
UN-BRAID', v.t. To separate the strands of a braid; to dis 


entangle. 

UN-BRAID'ED, pp. Disentangied, as tbe strands of a braid 

UN-BRAID'TNG, ppr. Separating the strands of a braid. 

UN-BRANCHED' (-bráncht), a Not ramified ; not shooting 
into branches. 

UN-BRANCH'ING, a. Not dividing into branches. 

UN-BREAST' (un-brest), v. t. To disclose or lay open. 

UN-BREAST'ED (-brest‘ed), fr Disclosed ; laid open 

UN-BREASTING, ppr. Disclosing. 

UN-BREATH’A-BLE, a. Not breathable or respirable. 

UN-BREAFHED’, a. Not exercised.—Shak. 

UN-BREAFH1ING, a Unanimated—SAak —— 

UN-BRED' a. 1. Not well bred; not polished in manners 
ill educated; rude. 2. Not taught. 

UN-BREECH ED’ (-breecht), a. Having no breeches.— Shak 

UN-BREW ED', a. Not mixed; pure; genuine.— Young. 

t UN-BRIB'A-BLE, a. That can not be bribed.— Feltham. 

UN-BRIBED',a. Not bribed; not corrupted by money ; not 
unduly influenced by oer or gifts. 

UN-BRIDGED, a. Not furnished or crossed by a bridge. 

UN-BRYIDLE, v. t. To free from the bridle. 

UN.BRYDLED, pp. 1. Looeed from the bridle. 2. a. Un- 
restrained ; licentious. I 

UN-BRIGHT'ENED; a. Not brightened. 

UN-BROKE' 2a. 1. Not broken; not violated 2 Not 

UN.BROK'EN, Š weakened; not crushed; not subdued 
3. Not tamed; not taught; not accustomed to the saddle, 


harness, or yoke. 
UN-BROTH'ER-LY (-brufh'erle) a. Not becoming a broth: 
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er ; not suitable to the character and relation of a brother; 
unkind (Unbrother-like is not used.) 
UN-BROISED’, a. Not bruised ; not crushed or hurt. 
UN-BU€K’LE, v. t. To loose from buckles; to unfasten. 
UN-BU€K’'LED, pp. Loosed from buckles; unfastened. ~ 
UN-BUEKLING, ppr. Loosing from buckles ; unfastening. 
UN-BUILD' (-un-bild^, v. t. To demolish what is built; to 
raze; to destroy.— Milton. 
UN-BUILT' (-un-bilt), a. Not yet built; not erected. 
UN-BUOY ED’ (un-bwóyd^, a. Not buoyed or borne up. 
UN-BUR'DEN-SÓME (-bur'dn-sum), a. Not oppressive. 
UN-BURTED (-un-ber’rid), a. Not buried; not interred. 
UN-BURNED', ?a. 1. Not burned; not consumed by fire. 
UN-BURNT, i 9. Not injured by fire; not ecorched. 3. 
Not baked. as brick. 
ON-BURN‘ING, a. Not consuming away by fire. 
UN-BUR"TH EN, 2v. t. 1. To rid of a load; to free from a 
UN-BUR' DEN, j burden; to ease. 2. To throw off. 3. 
po severe the mind or heart by disclosing what lies heavy 
on it. 
UN-BURFHENED, 2 pp. Freed from a load; thrown off; 
UN-BUR'DENED, d eased ; relieved. 
UN-BUR"THEN.ING, } ppr. Freeing from a load or burden; 
UN-BURDEN-ING, )j relieving from what is a burden. 
UN-BUS'TED (un-biz'zid), a. Not busied; not employed; 
i 


dle. 
UN-BUST-NESS-LIKE (.biz'nes-), a. Not business-like. 
UN-BUSY (un-biz'zy), a. Not busy. 
UN-BUTTON, v. t. To loose from being fastened by but- 
tons; to loose buttons— Shak. 
UN-BUTTONED, pp. Loosed from buttons.—Addison. 
UN-BUTTON-ING, ppr. Looeing from buttons. 
UN-€AÓGE, v. t. To loose from a cage. 
UN-€AGED, pp. Released from a cage or from confinement. 
UN-€AL-CINED’, a. (Ses *Catcine.] Notcalcined.—Boyle. 
UN-€AL’€U-LA-TED, a. Not subjected to calculation. 
UN-CAL’€U-LA-TING, a. Not making calculations. 
UN-€AL'€U-La-TING-LY, adv. Without calculation. 
UN-CALLED',a. Not called; not summoned ; not invited. 
—Uncalled for, not required ; not needed or demanded. 
t UN-CALM’ (-káàm), 0. t. To disturb.—Dryden. 
UN-€A-LUMNI-A-TED, a. Not calumniated or defamed. 
UN-€AN’CEL-A-BLE, a. That can not be canceled. 
UN-€AN’CELED, a. Not canceled ; not erased. 
UN-CANDID, a. Not candid; not frank or sincere; not 
fair or impartial. 
UN-CANDID.-LY, adv. Without candor. 
UN-€A-NON1I€-AL, a. Not agreeable to the canons; not 
acknowledged as authentic.—Barrow. 
UN-€A-NON'I€-AL-LY, adv. In an uncanonical manner. 
S Oe NEES, n. The state of being uncanbn- 


UN-CAN'ON-IZE, v. t. 1. To deprive of canonical authori- 
ty. 2. To reduce from the rank of a canon or saint. 
UN-€AN‘O-PYED (-pid), a. Not covered by a canopy. 
UN-CAN'VASS3ED Ckon'vast), a. Not canvassed. 
UN-€AP’, v. t. To remove a cap or cover; to open. 
UN-€A'PA-BLE, a. Incapable. 
tUN-CAPE’, v. t. Among huntsmen, to let a fox out of a bag 
for the purpose of being chased.— Shak. 
UN-€APPED’ (-kapt), pp. Opened. 
UN-€CAP"TI-Vi-TED, a. Not captivated.—Rambler. 
UN-CARED' for, a, Not regarded; not heeded. 
UN-€A-RESS ED (-ka-rest), a. Not caressed. 
UN-CARNATE, a Not fleshly.— Brown. 
UN-€4R’PET-ED, a. Not covered with a carpet. 
UN-CASE’, v.t. 1. To disengage from a covering ; to take 
off or out. 2. To flay; to strip. 
UN-€iSED’ (-kást) pp. Stripped of a covering or case. 
UN-€ASING, ppr. Disengaging from a cover. 
UN-€ASTRA-TED, a. Not castrated. 
UN-€AT'E-CHISED,a. Not catechised ; untaught.— Milton. 
UN-€AUGHT"' (un-kawt), a. Not yet caught or taken. 
UN-CAUSED’, a. Having no precedent cause; existing 
without an author. 
UN-CAU'TIOUS, e. Not cautious; not wary; heedless. 
UN-CEASTNG,s. Notceasing; not intermitting; continual 
UN-CEASING-LY, adv. Without intermission or cessation. 
Syn. Continually; uninterruptedly ; constantly; per- 
petually ; always; ever; forever. 
UN-CED'ED, a. Not ceded; not granted or transferred. 
ON-CEL‘E-BRi-TED, a. Not celebrated ; not solemnized. 
UN-CE-LESTIAL Clest yal), a. Not heavenly.—Feltham. 
UN-CE-MENTED, a. Not cemented. 
UN-CEN’SUR-A-BLE, a. Not worthy of censure.—D»wigAt. 
UN-CEN’SUR-A-BLY, adv. In an uncensurable manner. 
UN-.CEN'SURED (un-sen'shurd), a. Not censured ; exempt 
from Ulame or reproach.—Pope. 
UN-CEN'TRIC-AL, a. Notcentral; distant from the center. 
UN-CER-E-MO'NI-AL, a. Not ceremonial. 
UN-CER-E-MONI-OUS, a. Not ceremonious ; not formal. 
VICE MONLQUSEY: adv. Without ceremony or 
orm. 
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UN-CERTAIN (un-ser'tin), a. 1. Not certain ; not certaing 
known. 2. Not having certain knowledge. 3. Not sure in 
the consequence. 4. Not sure; notexact 5. Unsettled: 
Irregular.—SyN. Doubtful; dubious; precarious. 

tUN-CERTAINED, a. Made uncertain.— Raleigh. 

UN-CERTAIN-LY, adv. 1. Not surely; not certainly. 2 
Not confidently.— Locke. 

UN-CERTAIN-TY, n. 1. Doubtfulness; dubiousness. 2 
Want of certainty; want of precision. 3. Contingency. 
4. Something unknown. 

t UN-CES'SANT, a. Continual; incessant. 

ft UN-CES’SANT-LY, adv. Incessantly. 

UN-CHAIN', v. t. To free from chains or slavery. 

UN CHAINED, PP. Disengaged from chains, shackles, or 
slavery. 

UN-CHAINTNG, ppr. Freeing from chains, bonds, or re- 
straint. 

UNC ENCE ABLE, a. That can not be challenged. 


UN-CHAL'LENGE.-A-BLY, adv. So as to be unchallengeable. 
UN-CHANGE’A-BLE, a. Not capable of change ; immuta- 
ble ; not subject to variation. 
UN-CHANGE'A-BLE-NESS, m. The state or quality of be- 
ing subject to no change ; immutability.—Newton. 
UN-CHANGE'A-BLY, adv. Without change; immutably. 
UNC HENSE) a. 1. Not changed or altered. 2. Not ab 
terable. 
UN-CHANG'NG, a. Not changing; suffering no alteration. 
UN-CHANGTNG-LY, adv. Without chan 
UN-CHAR-A€-TER-IS'TIO, a. Not characteristic; not ex- 
hibiting a character.—Gregory. 
UN-CHAR-A€-TER-IS'TI€-AL-LY, adv. Not in a charao 
teristic manner. 
t UN-CHARGE, 9. t. To retract an accusation. 
UN-CHARGED,, a. Not charged; not loaded.—Shak. 
UN-CHAR1-TA-BLE, a. Not charitable ; contrary to char- 
ity, or the universal love prescribed by Christianity. 
UN-CHART.TA-BLE-NESS, n. Want of charity. 
UN-CHART-TA-BLY, adv. In a manner contrary to charity 
UN-CHARM’, v.t. To release from some charm, fascina- 
tion, or secret power.— Beaumont and Fletcher. 
UN.CHARMED',a. Not charmed; not fasciuated. 
UN-CHARM'ING,a. Not charming- Dryden. 
UN.CHART'ED, a. Not described or delineated on a chart. 
UN-CHART'ERED, a. Having no charter. 
tUN-CHARYY, a. Not wary; not frugal.—Shkak. 
UN-CHASTE, a. Not chaste; not continent; not pure; H- 
bidinous ; lewd.— Milton. 
UN-CHASTE'LY, adv. Incontinently ; lewdly.— Milton, 
UN-CHAS-TIS'A-BLE, a. That can not be chastised. 
UN-CHAS-TISED' (-chas-tizd), a. 1 Not chastised; not 
punished. 2. Not corrected ; not restrained. 
UN-CHAS‘TI-TY, n. Incontinence; lewdness; unlawful in- 
dulgence of the sexual Ans Woodward. 
UN-CHEATED, a. Not ated. 
UN-CHECKED' (-chekt), a. 1 Not checked; not re. 
strained; not hindered. 2. Not contradicted.—Shak. 
UN-CHE€KERED, a. Not checkered; not diversified. 
UN-CHEERED,, a. Not cheered. 
UN-CHEER'FUL, a. Not cheerful; sad.—Shak. 
UN-CHEER'FUL-LY, adv. In an uncheerful manner. 
UN.CHEER'FUL-NESS, n. Want of cheerfulness; sadness. 
UN-CHEERY, a. Dull; not enlivening.—Sterne. 
UN-CHEW ED', a. Not chewed or masticated.— Dryden. 
UN-CHIDED, a. Not chided or rebuked. 
UN-CHILD,, v. t. To bereave of children.—SAak. 
UN-CHIV'AL-ROUS (-shival-rus), a. Not according to the 
rules of chivalry. 
UN-CHIV'AL-ROUS-LY, adv. Not chivalrously. 
UN-€HRISTENED, a. Not baptized and named. 
UN-€HRISTIAN (-kristyan) a. L Contrary to the laws ot 
iir gue Af 2. Not evangelized; not converted to the 
Christian faith ; infidel. 
UN-CHRIS'TIAN, v. t. To deprive of the constituent quali 
ties of Christianity.—South. 
UN-€HRISTIAN-LIKE, a. Not like a Christian. 
UN-€CHRIS'TIAN-IZE, v. t. To turn from the Christian 
faith ; to cause to degenerate from the belief and profes 
sion of Christianity. 
UN-€HRIS'TIAN-IZED, pp. Not Christianized. 
UN-€HRIS'TIAN-LY, a. Contrary to the laws of Christian 
ity ; unbecoming Christians.— Milton. 
UN-€HRISTIAN-LY, adv. In a manner contrary to Cbrist- 
ian principles.— Bedell. 
UN-EHRIS'TIAN-NESS, n. Contrariety to Christianity. 
UN-CHRONT-€LED, a. Not recorded in a chronicle. 
UN RCH’, v.t. To expel from a church; to deprive 
of the character and rights of a church.— Milner. 
UN-CHURCHED’ (-churcht), Expelled from a church 
UN-CHURCHTNG, ppr. Expelling from a church. 
UN'CIAL grag a (L. vncialis.] Pertaining to or denot 
ing letters of a large size, used in ancient manuscripts. 
UN'CIAL, *. An uncial letter. 
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UNC 


UN CI-FORM, 2 [J.. uncus and forma. Hook shee hav- 
iog e om of a Look; ns, the uaciform bone of the wrist. 


-Bran 
Ua TOATE a. (L. uncinatus.) In botany, hooked at the 
en ee) Rn. 
UN-CIR’€UM-CISED, a. Not circumciscd.— Scripture. 
UN-CLR-€UM-CY°SION (.eur-kum-sizh'un) n. 1. Abecnce 
or want of circumcision.—2. In Scripture, the Gentiles 
who did not practice circumcision.— Rom, iv., 9. 
UN-CIR-CUM-S€ERIBED, a. Notcircumscribed ; not bound- 
ed; not limited. —Addisoz. 
UN-CLR’€UM-SPE€T, a. Not circumspect; not cautious. 
UN.CIR'€UM-3PECT-LY, ado. Without circumspection. 
tUN-Cf2R-CUN-STANTIAL, a. Not important.— Brown. 
UN-CIV'IL, a 1. Not civil; not complaisant; not courte- 
ous in manners. 2. Not polite.—Syn. Uncourteous ; un- 
polite; discourteous; uncourtly; rude; clownish; un- 
mannered. 
UN-CIV-IL-I-ZATION, n. 


state. 

UN-CIVIL-IZED, a. 1. Not reclaimed from eavage life. 2. 
Coarse ; indecent.—Addison ; fobs.) 

UN-CIV'IL-LY, adv. Not complaisantly ; not courteously. 

UN-CLAD’, a. Not clad; not clothed. 

UN-€LAIMED’, a. Not claimed ; not demanded. 

UN-ELART-FIED, a. Not purified; not fined; not depu- 
rated by a separation of fcculent or foreign matter. 

UN-€LASP' v.t. To loose a clasp; to open what is fasten- 
ed with a clasp.—Shak. 

UN-€LASPING, ppr. Loosing a clasp. 

UN-€LAS'SI€, da. 1. Not classic ; not according to the 

UN-€LAS'SI€-AL, § best modela of writing. 2 Not per- 
taining to the classic writers. 

UN-€LAS'SI€-AL-LY, adv. Not according to the classics. 

UN’€LE (unk^), n. (Fr. oncle; contracted from L. avuncu- 
lus.) The brother of one's father or mother. ° 

UN-€LEAN’,a. 1. Not clean ; foul; dirty; filthy.—2. In the 
Jewish law, ceremonially impure.—Lev., xi. 3. Foul with 
sin.—Afatt, x. 4. Not in covenant with God.—1 Cor. vii. 
5. Lewd ; unchaste. 

ON-€LEAN’A-BLE, a. That can not be cleansed. 

UN-€LEAN‘LI-NESS (un-klen‘e-nes), x. Want of cleanli- 
ness ; filthiness.— Clarendon. 

UN-CLÉAN'LY (un-klen fe), a. 1. Foul; filthy; dirty.— 
Shak. 2. Indecent; unchaste ; obscene. 

UN-C€LEANNESS, n. 1. Foulness; dirtiness; filthiness. 2. 
Want of ritual or ceremonial purity.— Lev., xv. 3. Moral 
impurity ; defilement by sin; sinfulness. 4. Lewdness; 
iucontinence.—Col., iii. 

ON-€LEANSED’ (un-klenzd^, a. Not cleansed ; not purified. 

UN-CLEAV'A-BLE, a. That can not be cleaved or split. 

UN-€LEW' v. t. To undo; to unwind, unfold, or untie. 

UN-CLEW ED, pp. Undone; unwound or untied. 

UN-€LINCH', v. t. To open the closed hand.—GartA. 

UN-€LINCH ED (-klincht^), pp. Opened ; unclosed. 

UN-€LIPPED’ (-klipt), e. Not clipped; not cut; not di- 
minisbed or shortened by clipping. 

UN-€CLOAKED' (-klókt), a. Not covered or disguised. 

UN-€LOG’, v.t. To disencumber of difficulties and obstruc- 
tions ; to free from encumbrances or any thing that retards 
motion. 

UN-€LOGGED,, pp. or a. Disencumbered ; set free from 
obstructions. 

UN-€LOG'GING, ppr. Disencumbering. 

UN-€LOIS'TER, v. t. To release from a cloister or from 
confinement : to set at liberty.—.Vorris. 

UN-CLOISTERED, pp. Released from a cloister or from 
confinemcnt. 

UN-€LOISTER-ING, Releasing from confinement. 

UN-€LOSE’, v. t. 1. To open; to break the seal of 2 To 
disclose ; to lay o 


n. 

UN-CLOSED’ (an-klozd, Pp. 1. Opened. 2. a. Not sepa- 
rated by inclosures; open. 3. Not fiviehed; not con- 
cluded. 4. Not closed; not sealed. 

UN-€LOSTNG, ppr. Opening; breaking the scal of. 

UN-€LOTHE' v.t. To strip of clothes; to make naked ; to 


UN.CLOTHED, 

ED', pp. Stripped of clothing or covering. 

UN-CLUTH'ED:LY, adv. PWithout nus die hada 

UN-ELOTH'ING, ppr. Stripping of clothing. 

UN-€LO'THTNG, n. Act of taking off clothes. 

yaaa v. i To unveil; to clear from obscurity or 
clouds. 

UN-€LOUDED, a. 1. Not cloudy ; free from clouds; clear. 
2. Not darkened; not obscuri. 

UN-€LOUD'ED-NESS, n. 1. Freedom from clouds; clear- 
nesa. 2. Freedom from obscurity or gloom. ' 

UN-CLOUD'ING, ppr. Clcaring from cloude or obscurity. 

UN-€LOUDY, a. Not cloudy; clear; free from clouds, ob- 
scurity, or gloom.—Gay. 

UN-E€LUTCH,, v.t. To open something closely shnt. 

UN EO AGHEABLE a. 


A state of savageness; rude 
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UN-€O-AG'U-LA-TED, a. Not coagulated or concrcted. 

UN-€OAT'ED, a. Not coated; not covercd with a coat. 

UN-CO€R ED (-kokt), a. 1. Not cocked, as a gun. 2. Not 
ronde into cocks, as hay. 3. Not set up, as the brim ol è 

at. 

UN-€OF FINED, a. Not furnished with a coffin. 

UN-€O'GENT, a. Not cogent or forcible.— Bazter. 

UN-€OIF', v. t. To pull thc cap off.— A4rbuthnot. 

UN-€OIFED' (-koift), a. Not wearing a coif.—Young. 

UN-€OIL', v. t. To unwind or open, as the turns of a rope. 

UN-€OIL ED', pp. ncd ; unwound. 

UN-€OIL/ING, ppr. Opening; unwinding. 

UN-COINED’, a. Not coined; as, uncoined silver. 

UN-€OL-LE€T'ED, a. 1. Not collected; not received. *. 
Not collected ; not recovered from confusion or wan 
dering. 

UN-COL-LECTED-NESS, n. A state of not being collected 

UN-€OL-LE€TI-BLE, a. Not collectible; that can not be 
collected or levied, or paid by the debtor. 

UN-€OL‘ORED (-kullurd), a. 1. Not colored; not stained 
or dyed. 2. Not heightened in description. 

UN-COMBED’, a. Not combed; not dressed with a comb. 

UN-€ON-BIN'A-BLE,a. Not capable of combining or of be 
ing combined. 

UN-€OM-BIN’A-BLY, adv. In an uncombinable manne: 

UN-€OM-BINED’, a. Not combined; separate; simple. 

UN-€SME'LI-NESS, n. Want of comeiiness; want of beau- 

m or grace.— Locke. 

-CÓME'LY (-kum1e), a. Notcomcly; wanting grace. 2 

Unseemly ; unbecoming; unsuitable. 

UN-€OMFORT-A-BLE (-kum'furt), a. 1. Affording no com 
fort; gloomy. 2. Giving uneasiness. 

UN-€OMFORT-A-BLE-NESS, n. 1. Want of comtort or 
cheerfulness.— Taylor. 2. Uneasiness. 

UN-€OM’FORT-A-BLY, adv. In an uncomfortable manner , 
without comfort or cheerfulness. 

UN-CON-MANDED, a. Not commanded; not required by 
precept, order, or law.— South. 

UN-CON-MEND’A-BLE, a. Not commendable; not worthy 
of commendation ; illaudable. See * COMMENDABLE. 

UN-€OM-MEND'ED, a. Not praised; not commended. 

UN-€OM-MEN'O-RA-TED,a. Not commemorated.—E. Ev- 
erett. 

UN-€OM-MER'CIAL (-mer‘ehal), a. Not commercial; not 
carrying on commerce. 

UN-€OM-MER’CIAL-LY (-mer’shal-le), adv. Not according 
to commercial usage. : 

UN-€OM-MIS’ER-A-TED, a. Not commiserated ; not pitied. 

UN-€OM-MIS'SION ED (-mish'und), a. Not commissioned; 
not having a commission.— Tooke. 

UN-€OM-MIT'TED, a. 1. Not referred to a committee. 2 
Not pledged by any thing said or done. 

UN-€OM'MON,a. 1. Not common; notusual 2. Not fre- 
quent; not often seen or known.—Syn. Rare; scarce; 
unfrequent ; unwonted ; seldom ; unusual; unique; sin- 


lar. 

UN-CON'MON.LY, adv. 1. Rarely; not usually. 2. To an 
uncommon degree. 

UN-€OM'MON.NESS, n. Rareness of occurrence; infre- 
quency. 

UN-€OM-MONI-€4-TED, a. 1. Not communicated ; not dis- 
closed or delivered to others. 2. Notimparted to or from 
another. 

UN-€OM-MONI-€4-TING, a. Not making communication. 

UN-€OM-MONI-€A-TIVE, a. Not communicative; not free 
to communicate to others; reserved. 

UN-€OM-PA€T', a. Not compact; not firm; not of close 
texture; loose.— Addison. 

UN-€OM-PA€T ED, a. Not compact; not firm.—Johnson 

UN-€OM-PACTED-LY, adv. Not compactedly. 

UN-€ÓM'PA-NYED, a. Having no companion.— Fairfar. 

bak MON AOME, a. Not companionable or so 
ciable. 

UN-€OM-PAS'SION-ATE, a. Not compassionate. 

UN-€OM-PAS'SIONED (-pash'und), a. Not pitied. 

UN-€ON-PEL'LA-BLE, a. Not compellable; that can not 
be forced or compelled.— Feltham. 

UN-€OM-PELL ED', a. Not forced ; free from compulsion. 

UN-€OM-PEN'Si.TED, a. Notcompensated ; unrewarded. 
See * COMPENSATE. B 

UN-€ON-PLAINING, a. Not complaining; not murmur 
ing; not disposed to murmur. 

UN-€OM-PLAINING-LY, ade. Without complaining. 

UN-€OM-PLAINING-NESS, n. An uncomplaining state. 

UN-€COM'PLAI-SANT, a. Not complaisant; not civil; not 
courteous.— Locke. 

UN-€OM'PLAI-SANT-LY, adv. Uncivilly; discourteouslv 

UN-€OM-PLETE’, a. Not complete ; not finished. 

UN-€OM-PL£T'ED, a. Not finished; not completed. 

UN-COM’PLI-€4-TED, a. Not complicated ; simple. 

UN-€OM-PLI-MENT"A-RY, a. Not complimentary. 


That can not be coagulated — | UN-COM-PLYING, a. Not complying; not yielditg to re 


quest or command ; unbending. 
MOVE, BOOK. 


UNC 


JN.€ON-PÓS ED’, a. Not composed. 

UN-€OM-POUND'ED, a. 1. Not compounded; not mixed. 
9. Simple; not intricate. 

UN-€OM-POUND'ED-LY, adv. Without being compounded. 

UN-€OM-POUND’ED-NESS, s. Frecdom from mixture; 
simplicity of substance.— Hammond. 

UN-€OM-PRE-HEN'SIVE, a. 1. Not comprehensive. 2 
Unable to comprehend —South. 

UN-€OM-PRESSED' (-kom-prest) a. Not compressed ; 
free from compression.— Boyle. 

UN-€OM'PRO-MIS-ING, a. Not admitting of compromise ; 
not agrecing to terms; not yielding.— Review. 

UN-€ON-CEAL'A-BLE, a. Not concealable. 

UN-€ON-CFALED', a. Not concealed. 

UN-€ON-CRIV'A-BLE, a. Not to be conceived or under- 
stood ; that can not be coimnprehended.— Locke. 

UN-€ON-CEIV'A-BLE-NESS, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing inconceivable.—Locke. [Little used.) 

UN-€ON-CEIVED’, a. Not thought; not imagined.— Creech, 

UN-€ON-CERN', 2. Want ofconcern; absence of anxiety ; 
freedom from solicitude.—S»wift. 

UN-€ON-CERNED', a. 1. Not concerned; nob anxious; 
feeling no solicitude. 2. Having no interest in.—SrN. In- 
different; regardless; uninterested; unmoved. 

UN-CON-CERN’ED-LY, adv. Without interest or affection; 
without anxiety.— Dryden. 

UN-.€ON.CERN'ED-NESS, n. Freedom from concern or 
anxiety.— South. 

FUN-€ON-CERN'ING, a, Not interesting; not affecting; 
not belonging to one.— Addison. 

f UN-CON-CERN'MENT, n. The state of having no share. 

UN-€ON-CERT'ED, a. Not concerted. 

UN-€ON-CIL1-A4-TED, a. Not reconciled. 

UN-€ON-CILT-A-TING, a. Not conciliating ; not adapted or 
disposed to gain favor, or to reconciliation. 

UN-€ON-CIL1-A-TO-RY, a. Not tending to conciliate.—Jef- 


erson. 
t UN CON-CLUDT-BLE, a. Not determinable.— More. 
UN-€ON-ELOÜD'ING, 2a. Not decisive; not inferring a 
ur D. j plain or certain conclusion. (Lit 
tle used. 
UN-€ON-€LDDTING-NESS, n. Quality of being inconclu- 
sive.— Boyle. 
tUNCON-€LO'SIVE, a. Not decisive.— Hammond. 
UN-€ON-€O€T'ED, a. Not concocted; not digested. — 


Brown. 

ÜUN-€ON-DEMN ED’ (-kon-demd), a. 1. Not condemned ; 
not deed guilty. 2. Not disapproved ; not pronounced 
criminal. 

UN-€ON-DENS'A-BLE, a, That can not be condensed. 

UN-€ON-DENS'A-BLE-NESS, n. A state of being incapable 
of condensation. 

UN-€CON-DENS ED' (-kon-denst), a. Not condensed. 

UN-€ON-DY"TION-AL (-kon-dish'un-al) a. Absolute; un- 
reserved ; not limited by any conditions.— Dryden. 

UN-€ON-DY"TION-AL-LY, adv. Without conditions; with- 
out terms of limitation ; without reservation. 

UN-€ON-DOCING, a. Not leading to.— Phillips. 

UN-€ON-DU€T'ED, a. Not led; not guided.— Barrow. 

UN-€ON-FESSED’ (-kon-fest), a. Not confessed; not ac- 
knowledged. 

UN-€ON-FESSING, a. Not making confession. 

UN-€ON-FIN’A-BLE, a. 1. Unbounded.—SAak.; [obs] 2. 
That can not be confined or restrained.— Thomson. 

UN-€ON-FIN ED', a, 1. Not confined ; free from restraint ; 
free from control. 2. Having no limits; unbounded. 

UN-€ON-FIN'ED-LY, adv. Without confinement. — Bar- 


roto. 

UN-€ON-FIRMED’ (-kon-furmd), a. 1. Not fortificd by res. 
olution; weak; raw. 2 Not confirmed; not strengthened 
by additional testimony. 3. Not confirmed according to 
the Church ritual 

t UN-CEON-FORM', a. Unlike; dissimilar; not analogous. 

UN-€ON-FORM'A-BLE, a. 1. Not consistent; not a a- 
ble; not conforming. Watts.—2. In geology, not lying in 
8 parallel position, as strata.— Mantell. 

UN-CON-FORM'A-BLY, adv. In an unconformable manner. 

UN-€ON-FORMI-TY,2. Incongruity ; inconsistency ; want 
of conformity.—South. 

ON-€ON-FOUNDED, a. Not confounded. 

UN-€ON-FOUND'ED-LY, adv. Without being confounded. 

UN-€ON-FÜS ED' (-kon-füzd), a. 1. Free from confusion or 
disorder.— Locke. 2. Not embarrassed. 

UN-€ON-FÜS'ED.LY, adv. Without confusion.— Locke. 

UN-€ON-FÜT'A-BLE, a. Not confutable; not to be refuted 


or overthrown; that can not be disproved or convicted of 


error. 

ON-€ON-GEAL’A-BLE, a. Not capable of being congealed. 

UN-CON-GEALED’, a. Not frozen; not congealed; not 
concreted.— Brown. 

UN-€ON-GENI-AL, a. Not congenial. 

UN-C€ON'JU-GAL, a. Not suitable to matrimonial faith; not 
befitting a wife or husband.— Milton. 
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UN-CONJUNCTIVE, a. That can not be joined. [Lita 


used. 

UN-€ON-NEC€T'ED, a. 1. Not connected ; not united; scp- 
arate. 2. Not coherent; not joincd by proper transitions 
or dependencc of parts.—Syn. Loose; lax; vague; des- 
ultory ; roving; immethodical. 

UN-€ON-NIV'ING, a. Not conniving; not ovcrlooking or 
winking at. —Milton. 

UN-€ON QUER-A-BLE (-konk'er-&-bl), a. 1. Not conquera 
blc; that can not be vanquished or defeated; that can not 
be overcome in contest. 2. That can not be subdued and 
brought under control.— Syn. Invincible; insuperable; 
insurmountable. 

UN-€ON'QUER-A-BLY, adv. Invincibly; insuperably. 

UN-€ON'QUERED (-konk'erd), a. 1. Not vanquished or de 
feated. 2. Unsubdued ; not brought under cortrol 3. 
Invincible ; insuperable. 

UN-€ON-SCI-EN'TIOUS (-kon-she-en’shus), a. Not consci- 
entious; not regulated or limited by consciencc.— Kent. 
UN-€ON'SCION-A-BLE (-kon’shun-a-bl), a. 1. Unreasona- 
ble; exceeding the limits of any reasonable claim or ex 
peunon 2. Forming unreasonable expcctations. 3 
normous; vast; [not elegant.) 4. Not guided or influ 

enced by conscience. 

UN-€ON'SCION.A-BLE-NESS, n.  Unreasonableness of 
hope or claim. 

UN-€ON’SCION-A-BLY, adv. Unreasonably; in a manner 
or degree that conscience and reason do not justify. 

UN-€ON'SCIOUS (.shus), a. 1. Not conscious; having no 
mental perception. 2. Not conscious; not knowing; not 


rcei 

UN-EON’S lOUS-LY, adv. Without perception ; without 
knowledge. 

UN-€ON’SCICUS-NESS, n. Want of perception ; want of 
kiomlonge, 

t UN-CON’SE-€RATE, v. t. To render not sacred; to dese- 
crate.—South. 

UN-CON'SE-€Ri-TED, a. Not consecrated; not set apart 
for a sacred use by religious ceremonics; not dedicated 
or devoted. 

UN-€ON'SE-CRA-TED-NESS, n. A state of being uncon 
secrated. 

UN-€ON-SENT'ED to. Not consented to; not yielded; noi 
agreed to.— Wake. 

UN-€ON-SENTING, a. Not consenting; not yielding con 


sent. - 
UN-€ON-SID'ER ED, a. Not considered ; not attended tn 
UN-CON-SIDER-ING, a. Not considering. 
UN-€ON-SOLED', a. Not consoled; not comforted. 
UN-€ON-SOL'I-DA-TED,a. Not consolidated or made solid 
UN-CON-SOLING, a. Notconsoling; affording no comfort 
UN-€ON’SO-NANT, a. Not consonant; not consistent; in 
congruous; unfit.—Hooker. [Little used.) 
UN-€ON-SPIEU-OUS, a. Not open to the vicw; not con 
spicuous. 
t UN-CON-SPIRING-NESS, n. Absence of plot or conspir 
acy.— Boyle. 
UN-CON'STANT,a. Not constant; not steady or faithful 
fickle ; changeable ; inconstant.—Shak, 
UN-€ON-STI-TO’TION-AL, a. Not agrceable to the consti 
tution; not authorized by the constitution ; contrary to 
the principles of the constitution. 
UN-€ON-STI-TU-TION-AL1-TY, n. The quality of being 
unauthorized by the constitution, or contrary to its pro 
visions or prac les. 

UN-€ON-STI- ON-AL-LY, adv. In a manner not war 
ranted eo contrary to the constitution. . 
UN-CON-STRAINED, a 1. Free from constraint; acting 

voluntarily ; voluntary. 2 Not proceeding from cor 
straint, as actions. 
UN-€ON-STRAIN'ED.L Y, adv. Without force or constraint 
freely ; spontaneously ; voluntarily. 
UN-€ON-STRAINT, n. Freedom from constraint; ease. 
UN-€ON-SULTED, a. Not asked or consulted. 
UN-€ON-SULTING, a. Taking no advice; rash; impru 
dent.—Sidney. 
UN-€ON-SUMED', a. Not consumed ; not wasted, expend 
ed, or dissipated: not destroyed.— Milton. 
UN-€ON-SUN'MATE, a. Not consummated.— Dryden. 
UN-CON-TENNED’ (-temd), a. 
temned. 
UN-CON-TEMPLA-TED, a. Not contemplated. 
UN-€ON-TEND'ED for. Not contended for; not urged fo. 
UN-CON-TEND‘ING, a. Not contending; not contesting. 
UN-€ON-TENTED, a. Not contented ; not satisfied. — 
t UN-CON-TENTING-NESS, n. Want of power to satisfy. 
UN-CON-TEST'A-BLE, a. Indisputable ; not to be contro- 
verted. 


Not despised ; not com 


! UN-CON-TEST'ED, a. 1. Not contested; not disputed. 2 


Evident; plain.— Blackmore. 


i UN-CON-TRA-DI€T'A-BLE, a. That can not be contradict 


d.—Fitch. ! . 
UN-€ON-TRA-DICTED, a. Not contradicted; not denied. 


befitting a wife or husband—Milton, — — — —  — UN-€ONTRA-DICTED, a. Not contre ee 
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UN-CONTRIUTE, a. Not contrite; not penitent. 
JN«€ON-TRIVED; a. Not contrived; not formed by de- 


an rh fen 

UN-cON-TRIV'ING,a. Not contriving ; improvident. 

UN-CON-TROLL'A-BLE, a. 1. That can not be controlled ; 
ungovernable; that can not be restraincd. 2. That can 
not be resisted or diverted. 3. Indisputable ; irrcfragable. 

UN-CON-TROLL'A-BLY, ado. 1. Without power of oppo- 
sition. 2. In a manner or degree that admits of no re- 
straint or resistance. 

UN-CON-TROLLED, a. 1. Not governed; not subjected 
to a superior power or authority; not restrained. 2. Not 
resisted ; unop . 3. Not convinced; not refuted. 

UN-€ON-TROLL’ED-LY, ads. Without control or restraint ; 
without effectual Ud ae ae eger of Piety. 

UN-CONTRO-VERT-ED, a. Not disputed; not contested ; 
not liable to be called in question.—Glanrille. 

UN-€ON-VERS'A-BLE, a. 1. Not free in conversation ; not 
social; reserved. 2. Not suited to conversation. 

UN-CONVER-SANT, a. Not conversant; not familiarly 

acquainted with.—Afitford. 

UN-COX-VERT ED, a. 1. Not converted ; not changed in 
opinion ; not turned from one faith to another. 2. Not 
persuaded of the truth of the Christian religion. 3. Not 
renewed ; not regenerated. 4. Not turned or changed 
from one form to another. 

UN-CON-VERTI-BLE, a That can not be converted or 
changed in form. 

UN-€ON-VINCETD' Ckon-vinst), a. Not convinced. 

UN-€ON.VIN'CING, a. Not sufficient to convince. 

UN-€ON-VULSED’ (-rulst). a. Not convulsed. 

UN-€ORD;, v. & To loose from cords; to unfasten or un- 
bind. 


UN-CORD'ED, pp. Loosed from cords; unbound. 
UN-CORD'-AL, a. Not cordial; not hearty. 
UN-CORDING, ppr. Unfastening; unbinding. 

UN-CORK’, v. t. To draw the cork from. 

UN-CORKED’ CRORE) PR. Having tbe cork drawn. 

UN-CORK'ING, ppr. wing the cc from. 

UN-€OR'O-NET-ED, a. Not honored with a coronet. 

UN-COR'PU-LENT, a. Not corpulent; not fleshy.— Pollok. 

UN-COR-RE€TED, a. 1. Not corrected; not revised; not 
rendered exact. 2. Not reformed; not amended. 

UN-CORRI-GI-BLE, a. That can not be corrected; de- 
praved beyond correction; incorrigible. 

UN-€OR-ROB‘O-RA-TED, a. Not confirmed. 

UN-€OR-RUPT,, a. Nor corrupt; not depraved; not per- 
verted ; not tainted with wiekedness ; not influenced by 
Iniquitous interest. 

PRA OR RUPEE a. Not corrupted ; not vitiated; not 

raved.—. 

UN-COR.RUPT'ED-NESS, n. State of being uncorrupted. 

ON-COR-RUPT1I-BLE, a. That can not be corrupted. 

UN-COR-RUPTLY, adv. With integrity ; honestly. 

UN-COR-RUPTNESS, n. Integrity; uprightness. 

UN-COUN’SEL-A-BLE, a. Not to be advised; not consist- 
ent with good advice or prudence.— Clarendon. 

UN-€OUN'SELED,a. Not having counsel or advice. 

UN-COUNT'A.BLE, a. That can not be counted. 

UN-COUNTED, a. Not counted; not numbered.— Shak. 

UN-€OUN'TE-NANCED (nanst), a. Not encouraged. 

UN-COUN'TER-FEIT, a. Not counterfeit; not spurious; 
genuine.—Sprat. 

UN-COUNTER-FEIT-ED, a. Not counterfeited. 

UN-€OUN-TER-MAND‘ED, a. Not countermanded. 

UN-€ÓUP'LE (un-kup'p)), v. & To loose, as dogs from their 
couples; to set loose ; to disjoin.—Dryden. 

UN-€ÓUP'LED (un-kup'pld), pp. Disjoined ; set free. 

UN-COUPLING, ppr. Disuniting ; setting free. 

UNCOURTE-OUS (un-kurtc-us), a Uncivil; unpolite ; 
not kind and Meu irap uie See * COURTEOUS. 

UN-CÓURT'E-OUS-L Y, adv. Uncivilly ; ua í 

UN-COURTE-OUS-NESS (kurte-us), n. Incivility ; dis- 
obliging treatment. 

N-COUKT'LI-NESS, n. Unsuitableness of manners to a 
court; inelegance.—Addison. 

UN-COURTLY, a. 1. Inelegant of manners ; not becoming 
a court; not refined; unpolite. 2. Not courteous or civil 
3. Not versed in the manners of a court. 

UN-COUTH' (kooth),a, [Sax uncut] Unusual; not ren- 
dered pleasing by familiarity—Syn. Odd; strange; awk- 
ward; clumsy ; unhandy ; ungraceful. 

UN-CEDOUTH'-LOQK-ING (un-kooth’-), a. Having uncouth 
looka.—Irving. 

UN-COUTHLY, adv. Oddly; stran Fea dae 

UN-COUTHNESS (-kooth-) n. Oddness; strangeness, 
want of agreeableness dcrived from familiarity. 

UNCOVE-NANT-ED, a, Not promised by covenant; not 
resting on a covenant or promise —S. Miller. 

UN-COVER (-kuver), v. t. 1. To divest of a cover; to re- 
move any covering from. 2. To deprive of clothes; to 
strip; to make naked. 3. To unroof, as a building. 4. To 
take off the hat or cap; to bare the head. 5. To strip of 
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a vail, or of any thing that conceals; to lay open; to dis 
close to vicw. 

UN-€OVERED (-kuv'erd), pp. Divested of a covering or of 
clothing ; laid open to view; made à 

UN-€OV'ER-ING, Divesting of a cover or of clothes; 
stripping of a vail; laying open to view. 

UN-COWL', v.t. To deprive of a cowl. 

UN-COWLED,, pp. Deprived ofa cowl. 

UN-CRAMPED’ (-krampt), a. Not cramped; not confined 
or fcttered; free from constraint.—Ed. Rev. 

UO ETE e t To annihilate; to deprive of existence. 
— Milton. 

UN-€RE-ATED, pp. 1. Reduced to nothing; deprived of 
existence. 2. a. Not yet created. 3. Not produced by 
creation. 

UN-€RE-ATING, ppr. Depriving of existence. 

UN-CRED'T-BLE, a. Not to be believed ; not entitled to 


credit. 

UN-€RED'T-A-BLE, a. 1. Not in good credit or reputa- 
tion; not reputable. 2. Not for the credit or reputation. 

UN-€REDIT-A-BLE-NESS, n. 1. Want of reputation. 2 
The quality of being disreputable. 

UN-ERED'IT-ED, a. Not believed.— Warner. 

UN-€RIT'I€-AL, a 1. Not critical 2. Not according to 
the just rules of criticism.—M. Stuart. 

UN-€RIT'I€-AL-LY, adv. Not critically. 

UN-€ROPPED' (-kropt), a. Not cropped; not gathered. 

UN-CROSSED’ (-krost), a. 1. Not crossed; not canceled. 
—Shak. 9. Not thwarted; not pota 

UN-EROWD'ED, a. Not crowded; not compressed; not 
straitened for want of room. 

UNCROWN,, v.t. 1. To deprive of a crown; to dethrone 
2. To pull off the crown.—Dryden. 

UN-COROWNED', pp. 1. Deprived of a crown. 2. a. Not 
crowned ; having no crown. 

UN-CROWN‘ING, ppr. Depriving of a crown. 

UN-E€RUSHED?’ (-krusht), a. Not crushed. 

UN-ERYSTAL-LINE, a. Not crystalline; not having the 
character of a crystal; not presenting a distinct crystal- 
line texture.— Dana. 

UN-€RYS'TAL-LIZ-A-BLE, a. Not susceptible of crystal- 
lization.— Ure. 

UN-ERYSTAL-LIZED, a. Not crystallized. 

UN€'TION (unk'shun), n. [Fr. onction; L. unctio.) 1. The 
act of anointing. 2. Unguent; ointment—Dryden. 3. Tbe 
act of anointing medically. 4. Any thing softening or len- 
itive.—Shak. 5. That warmth and tenderness of address 
which excites piety and devotion —Joknson. 6. Richness 
of gracious affections. 7. Divine or sanctifying grace. 1 
John, L— Eztreme unction, the rite of anointing in the last 
hours; or the application of sacred oil to the head, the 
hands, and the feet of a dying person.— Encyc. Am. 

UN€T-U-OST-TY, ^. Oiliness; fatness; the quality of be- 


Sire tar 

UNETU-OUS, a. 1. Fat; oily; greasy.—Dryden. 2. Hav. 
ing a resemblance to oil. 

UN€T7-OUS-NESS, n. 1. Fatness ; oiliness. 2. The qual- 
ity of resemhlinz oil. 

UN-U€K‘OLD-ED, a. Not made a cuckold.—Shak. 

UN-CULLED’, a. 1. Not gathered. 2. Not separated; not 
selected. 

UN-€UL'PA-BLE, a. Not blamable ; not faulty.— Hooker. 

fUN-CULT', a. [un, and L. cultus] Uncultivated; rude; 
illiterate.— CÀ. Relig. Appeal. 

UN-CUL'TI-VA-BLE, a. Not capable of being cultivated. 

UN-€ULTI-V4-TED, a. 1. Not cultivated; not tiled; not 
used in tillage. 2. Not instructed ; not civilized ; rude ; 
rough in manners. 

UN-€CUL'TI-Vi-TED-NESS, x. An uncultivated stato. 

UN-CUM'BERED, a, Not burdened; not embarrassed. 

UN-€0R’A-BLE, a. Incurable. [The latter is mostly used.] 

UN-COR’A-BLY, adv. Incurably. 

t UN-CURB’A-BLE, a. That can not be curbed or checked. 

UN-€CURBED', a. Not curbed; not restrained ; licentious, 

UN-€URL’, v.t. To loose from ringlets.— Dryden. 

UN-€URL/, v. i To fall from a curled state, as ringlets; to 
become straight.— Shak. 

UN-CURLED,, pp. 1. Loosed from ringlets. 2. a. Not carl 
ed; not formed into ringlets. 

UN-€URL'ING, ppr. Loosing from ringlets. 

UNCURRENT, a Not current; not passing in common 


payment.— : 

t UN-CURSE’ (un-kurs), v. t. To free from any execration. 
UN-€URSED' 2a. Not cursed; not execrated — King 
UN-€URST, Charies. 

UN-€UR-TAIL ED! a. Not curtailed; not shortened. 
UN-CUR'TAIN, v.t. To remove a curtain or covcring from, 
UN-.€US'TOÓM-A-RI-LY, adv. In an unusual manner. 
UN-CUS'TOM-A-RI-NESS,. State of being not customary. 
UN-.€CUS'TOM.A-RY, a. Not customary; not usual — 


Dwight. 
UN-€US'TOMED, a. 1. Not subjected to customs or duty. 
2. That has not paid duty, or been charged with customs. 
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UNCUT, a. Not cut; as, trees uncut.— Waller. 
UN-DAM',v.t. To free from a dam, mound, or obstruction. 
UN-DAM'AG ED, a. Not damaged ; not made worse. 
UR-DAMM ED, pp. Freed from a dam, mound, or obstruction. 
UN-DAMPED’ (-dampt), a. Not damped ; not depressed. 
UN-DAN‘GER-OUS, a. Not dangerous.— Thomson. 
UN-DARK’ENED, a. Not darkened or obscured. 
UN'Di-TED, a. (L. undatus, unda.) Waved; rising and 
falling in waves toward the margin, as a leaf. 
UN-DAT'ED, a. Not dated ; having no date. 
UN-DAUNT'A-BLE, a. Not to be daunted.—Harmar. 
UN-DAUNTED,a. Not daunted ; notsubdued or depressed 
by fear.—SvN. Bold; fearless; brave; courageous; in- 
trepid.— Dryden. 
UN-DAUNTED.LY, adv. Boldly; intrepidly.—South. 
UN-DAUNTED-NESS, n. Boldness ; fearless bravery. 
UN-DAWN'ING, a. Not yet dawning; not growing light; 
not opens with brightness.— Cowper. 
UN-D ZLED, a. Not dazzled ; not confused by splendor. 
— Milton.— Boyle. 
tUN-DEAF’ (-deef' or -def^, v. t. To free from deafness. 
UN-DE-BARRED' a. Not debarred. 
UN-DE-BASED' (-báste), a. Not debased ; not adulterated. 
— Shak. 
UN-DE-BAUCHED  (-bawcht), a. Not debauched; not cor- 
rupted ; pure.— Dryden. 
UN-DE€'A-GON, n. [L. undecim, and Gr. yevea.] A figure 
of eleven angles, and, consequently, of eleven sides. 
UN-DE-€4AY ED' (-de-kade^, a. Not decayed ; not impaired 
by or accident ; being in full strength.— Dryden. 
UN-DE-CAY'ING, a 1. Not decaying; not suffering dimi- 
nution or decline. 2. Immortal. 
UN-DE-CEIT'FUL, a. Not deceitful. 
UN-DE-CEIV'A-BLE, a. That can not be deceived; not 
subject to deception.— Holder. 
UN-DE-CEIVE' v. t. To free from deception, cheat, fallacy, 
or mistake, whether caused by others or by ourselves. 
ON-DE-CEIVED, pp. 1. Disabused of cheat, deception, or 
fallacy. 2. Not deceived ; not misled or imposed on. 
UN-DE-CEIV'ING, ppr. Freeing from deception or fallacy. 
UN-D£'CEN-A-RY, a. [L. undecim, eleven.] Eleventh ; oc- 
Pe E vez sin every period of eleven yars Stiles. 
-DE’ A. Unbecomingness; indecency. 
UN-DE'CENT, a. Not decent; indecent. 
UN-DE'CENT-LY, adv. Indecently. 
UN-DE-CEP'TYVE, a. Not deceptive. 
UN-DE-CID'A-BLE, a. That can not be decided.— SoutA. 
UN-DE-CID'ED, a. Not decided ; not determined. 
UN-DE-CYPHER-A-BLE, a. That can not be deciphered. 
UN-DE-CTPHER-A-BLY, ade. So as not to be decipherable. 
UN-DE-CTPHERED, a. Not deciphered or explained. 
UN-DE-CYSIVE, a. Not decisive; not conclugve ; not de- 
termining the controversy or contest.—Granville. 
UN-DEC€K', v.t. To divest of ornsments.—SAak. 
UN.DE€K ED' (-dekt), pp. 1 Deprived of ornaments. 2 
a. Not decked ; not adorned.— Milton. 
UN-DE-€LARED’, a. Not declared ; not avowed. 
UN-DE€LIN'A-BLE, a. 1. That can not be declined. 2 
Not to be avoided.—Hacket. 
UN-DE-ELINED; a. 1. Not deviating; not turned from 
the right iN 2. Not varied in termination. 
UN-DE-€LIN'ING, a. Not na i oe 
UN-DE-€OM-POS'A-BLE,a. Not admitting decomposition ; 
that can not be decomposed.— Chemistry. 
UN-DE-€OM-POÓS ED', a. Not decomposed ; not separated, 
as constituent particles.— Chemistry. 
UN.DE-COM-POUND'ED, a. Not decompounded. 
UN-DE€'O-RA-TED, a. Not adorned; not embellished ; 
plain.— Buckminster. 
UN-DED1-€4-TED, a. 1. Not dedicated; not consecrated. 
2. Not inscribed to a patron. 
UN-DEED'ED, a. 1. Not signalized by any great action.— 
Shak. 2. Not transferred by deed ; Tiocat.] 
UN-DE-FACE’A-BLE, a. That can not be defaced. 
UN-DE-FACED' (-füste), a. Not deprived of its form; not 


disfigured. 

UN- ÉFACED.N ESS, n. 8State of being undefaced. 

UN-DE.FEÉAST.BLE, a. Not defeasible. 

UN-DE-FENDED, a. 1. Not defended; not protected. 2. 
Not vindicated. 3. Open to assault; being without works 
of defense. 

UN-DE-FEND‘NG, a. Not making defense. 

UN-DE-FIED’, a. Not set at defiance ; not challenged. 

UN-DE-FILED, a. Not defiled; not polluted ; not vitiated. 

UN-DE-FIN’A-BLE, a. 1. Not definable ; not capable of be- 
ing described or limited. 2. That can not be described by 
interpretation or definition. 

UN-DE-FIN'A-BLE-NESS, a. The quality or state of being 
undefinable.—E. T. Fitch. 

UN-DE-FIN ED', a. 1. Not defined; not described by defi 
nition or explanation. 2. Not having its limits described. 

UN-DE-FLOUR ED', a. Not debauched ; nct vitiated. 

UN-DE-FORMED?', a. Not deformed; not disfigured. 
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UNDER Ven a Not defrauded. 

- ' Cfráde^, a. Not dcfrayed ; n 
UN-DE.GRAD'ED, <: Na degraded. d de 
UN-D£T-FIED, pp. Reduced from the atate of Deity. 
UN-D£T.FY, v. t. To reduce from the state of Deity. 
UN-DE-LAYED' a. Not delayed. 

UN-DE-LAY'ING, a. Not making dclay. 
UN-DEL‘E-Gi-TED, a. Not delegated; not deputed ; not 


anted. 
UN-DE-LIBER-ATE, a. Not deliberate. 
UN-DE-LIB/ER-A-TED, a. Not carefully considered. 
UN-DE-LIB'ER-ATE-NESS, n. Want of deliberation. 
UN-DE-LIB'ER-A-TING, a. Not deliberating; not hesita 
ting; hasty i prompt. 
UN-DE-LIGHTED, a. Not delighted ; not well pleased. 
UN-DE-LIGHTFUL, a. Not giving delight or great pleasure 
UN-DE-LIGHTFUL-LY, adv. Without giving delight. 
UN-DE-LIVERED, a. Not delivered; not communicated 
UN-DE-LÜD'ED, a Not deluded or deceived. 
UN-DE-LOU‘SIVE, a. Not delusive. 
UN-DE-Lf¥SYVE-LY, adv. Not delusively. 
UN-DE-LÜ'RIVE-NESS, m. State of being not delusive 
UN-DE-MXND'ED, a Not demanded; not required. 
UN-DE-MOL'ISH ED (-molisht) a. 1. Not demolished; not 
ulled down.—Swift. 9. Not destroyed. 
UN-DE-NON'STRA-BLE, a. 1. Not capable of fuller evi- 
dence.—Hooker. 2. Not capable of demonstration. 
UN-DE-MON'STRA-BLY, ade. Without proving by demon- 
stration. 
UN-DE-MON‘STRA-TED, a. Not proved by demonstration. 
Chalmer. 


-— 8. 

UN-DE-NYA-BLE, a. That can not be denied.—Syn. Indu- 
bitable; indisputable ; incontrovertible; unquestionable , 
irrefragable. 

UN-DE-NT'A-BLY, adv. So plainly as to admit no denial. 

UN-DE-PEND‘ING, a. Not dependent — Milton. 

UN-DE-PLORED',a. Not lamented.—Dryden. 

UNDE POSA BLE, a. That can not be deposed from office. 
— Milton. 

UN-DE-PRAVED'. a. Not corrupted ; not vitiated. 

UN-DEP'RE-CA-TED, a. Not deprocated. 

UN-DE-PRE’CIA-TED, a. Not depreciated.— Walsh. 

UN-DE-PRIVED’, a. Not deprived; not divested of by au- 
uut f not stripped of any possession. 

, prep. (Goth. undar; Sax. under; D. onder; G. un 

.] 1. Beneath; below; so as to have something over 

or above. 2. In a state of pupilage or subjection to. 3 
In a less degree than. 4. For less than. 5. Less than; 
below. 6. With the pretense of; with the cover or pre- 
text of. 7. With less than. 8. In a degree, state, or rank 
inferior to. 9. In a state of being loaded ; in a atate of 
bearing or being burdened. 10. In a state of oppression 
or subjection to, the state in which a person is considered 
as bearing or having any thing laid upon him. 11. In a 
state of liability or obligation. 12. In the state of bearing 
and being known by. 13. In the state of; in the enjoy 
ment or possession of. 14. During the time of. 15. Not 
having reached or arrived to; below. 16. Represented 
by ; in the form of. 17. In the state of protection or de- 
fense. 18. As E a pe ar character. 19. Bein 
contained or comprehended in. 20. Attested by; signe 
by. 21. In a state of peing handled, treated, or discussed, 
or of being the subject of. 22. In subordination to. 23. 
In subjection or bondage to; ruled or influenced by; [in 
a moral sense.) Rom.,i Under a signature, bearing, as a 
name or title.—Under way, in seamen’s language, moving ; 
in a condition to make pro 8.— Under the lee, to the lee- 
ward; as, under the lee of the land.  Totten.— To keep un- 
der, to hold in subjection or control; to restrain. 

UNDER, a. Lower in degree; subject; subordinate.—Un- 
der is much used in composition. 

UN-DER-A'ÓENT, n. A subordinate agent.—South. 

UN-DER-CHANBER-LAIN, n. A deputy chamberlain of 
the exchequer. 

oo n A clerk subordinate to the principal 
clerk. 

UN-DER-FARM'ER, n. A subordinate farmer. 

UN-DER-KEEP'ER, n. A subordinate keeper.— Gray. 

UN-DER-LA'BOR-ER, n. A subordinate workman. 

UN-DER-MASTER, nx. A master subordinate to the prin- 
cipal master.— Lowth. 

UN-DER-OF'FI-CER, 2. A subordinate officer. 

UN-DER-SE€'RE-TA-RY, n. A secretary subordinate to 
the principal secretary.— Bacon. 

UN-DER-SERV'ANT, *. An inferior servant—Grew. 

UN-DER-SHER‘1FF, n. A sheriff's deputy. 

t UN-DER-SHER'IFF-RY, n. The office of an under-sheriff, 

UN'DER-STRAP-PER, n. A petty fellow ; an inferior agent, 


UNDER TENANT, n. The tenant of a tenant; one who 
holds lands or tenements of a tenant. : 

UN-DER-TREASUR-ER (-trezh'ur-er), *. A subordinate 
treasurer. 
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UN-DER-WORR'ER (wurker), m. One whoundcr-woi ks ; 
or a subordinate workman. 

UN-DER-WORK’MAN, n. A subordinate workman. 

UN-DER-A€'TION, n. Subordinate action; action not es- 
eential to the main story.— Dryden. 

UN-DE-RANÓ ED',a, Not deranged. 

UN-DER-BEAR',r.t. 1. To support; to endure.—Shak. 
To line: to guard.— Skak. ; (obs. 

UN-DER-BEIR'ER, s. ln funcra 
corpse. 

UN-DER-BID’, e. & To bid o: offer less than another; as in 
auctions, when a contract or service is sct up to the low- 
est biddcr. 

UN-DER-BIDDING, ppr. Bidding less than another. 

UN-DER-BORNE, gP. Suppo 

UN-DER-BOUGH'T (-bawt), pp. Bought at less than its 


worth. 

ONDER-BRED, a. Of inferior breeding or manners. 

UNDER-BRUSH, x. Shrubs and small trees in a wood or 
forest, growing under large trees. 

FUN-DER-BUY', v. . To buy at less than a thing is worth. 

UNDER-€LAY, n. A stratum of clay lying beneath other 
atrata.— Lyell. 
UN DER-CROFT, n. A vault under the choir or chancel 
of a church; also, a vault or secrct walk under ground. 
UN-DER-CUR'RENT, x. A current below the surface of 
the water, frequently contrary to that on the surfacc.— 
Totten. 

UN-DER-DITCH', v. t. To form a deep ditch or trench to 
drain the surface of land. 

UN-DER-DO' v.i 1. To act below one's abilities.— Ben Jon- 
son. 2. To do less than is requisite.—Grew. 

UN-DER-DONE’ (-dun), pp. Done lesa than is requisite. 

UNDER-DOSE, x. A quantity less than a dose. 

UN-DER-DOSE, v. £ lo take small doses.— 

UNDER-DRAIN, t. A drain or trench below 
of the ground. 

UN-DER-DRAIN', v. t. To drain by cutting a deep channel 
below the surface. 

UN-DER-DRAIN ED', pp. Drained by cutting a deep chan- 
nel below the surface. 

UN-DER-FA€'TION, n. A subordinate faction. 

UNDER-FEL-LOW, n. A mean, sorry wretch. 

UN-DER-FILL'ING, n. The lower part of a building. 

t UN-DER-FONG’, v. t. (Sax. fangan, to seize.) To take in 


hand.—Spenser. 
UN-DER-FOOT, adv. Beneath.—Milton. 
UN-DER-F a. Low; base; abject; trodden down. 
UON-DER-FURNISH, v.t. To supply with less than enough. 
UN-DER-FURNISHED (-furnisht), pp. Supplied with less 


than m 
UN-DER-FUR'NISH-ING, ppr. Furnishing with lesa than 
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UN-DER-FUR'ROW, adv. In agriculture, to sow underfur- 
row, is to plow in seed. 

UN-DER-GiRD’ (-gurd), v. t. [See Ginp.] To bind below; 
to gird round the bottom —.ícts, xxvii 

UN-DER-GIRD‘ING (-gurding), ppr. Binding below ; gird- 
ing round the bottom. 

UN-DER-GO’, v. t. 1. To suffer; to endure something bur- 
densome or painful to the body or the mind. 2. To pass 
through. 3. To sustain without fainting, yielding, or sink- 
ing. 4. To be the bearer of; to posce [obs.] 5. To 
su p to hazard; [obs] 6. To be subject to; [obs.] 

UN-DER-GO1NG, ppr. Suffering; enduring. 

UN-DER-GONE' (-gawn), pp. Borne; suffered; sustained. 

UN-DER-GRADW-ATE, n. A student or member of a uni- 
versity or college who has not taken his first de 

UN-DER-GRAD'U-ATE-SHIP, x. The state of being an un- 
dergraduate.— Life of Paley. 

UN-DER-GROUND, n. A pee or space beneath the sur- 
fece of the ground.— Shak. 

Cage MN a. Being below the surface of the 

ou 
-DER-GROUND’, adv. Beneath the surface of the earth. 

UNDER-GROWTH, n. That which grows under trees; 
shrubs or small trees growing among large ones. 

UN'DER-HAND, ado. 1. By secret means; in a clandcstine 
b eir ER 2. By fraud; by fraudulent means.— 


Lu 


Ë one who sustains the 


e. 
surface 


Dryden. 

UNDER-HAND. a. Secret; clandestine; usually implying 
meanness or ti xud, or both. 

UN-DER-HAND'ED, a. Underhand ; clandestine. 

UR-DER-HAND'ED-LY, adv. Sccretly ; clandestinely. 

UN-DER-HEW’ (un-der-h0^, e.t. To hew a piece of timber 
which should be square, so that it appears to contain more 
cubic feet than it docs.—Haldeman. 

UN-DE-RIVED’, a. Not derived; not borrowed; not re- 
ceived from a forcign source. 

UN-DER-LAID, pp. or a. (from underlay.) Having some- 
thing lying or laid beneath. 

UN-DER-LAY', e.t. To lay beneath; to support by some- 
thing laid under. 
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UN.DER-LAY'ING, ppr Laying beneath; supporting by 
laying something undcr. 
UN’DER-LEAF, n. A sort of apple good for cider.—Morti. 


Mer. 

UN-DER-LET, ve. t. 1. To let below the valuc.—Smollett. 
s To let or lease, as a lessce or tenant; to lct under a 
ease. 

UN-DER-LETTER, 2. A tcnant who leases, 

UN-DER-LETTING, ppr. Letting or leasing under a lease. 
or by a lessce. 

UN-DER-LET'TING, ». The act or practice of letting lands 
by lessees or tenants. 

UN'DER-LIE, v.i To lie beneath. 

UN-DER-LINE, v.t. 1. To mark with a line below the 
words; sometimes called scoring. 2. To intluencc secret 
ly; ML . : 

UN-DER-LIN ED! pp. Marked with a line underneath. 

UNDER-LING, n. An inferior person or agent; a mean, 
sorry fellow.— Milton. 

UN-DER-LIN'TNG, ppr. Marking with a line below. 

UNDER-LO€K, ». A lock of wool hanging under the belly 
ofa sheep = oye 

UN-DER-MÁST'ED, a. Denoting vessels which have masts 
under the usual dimensions.— Totten. 

UN’DER-MEAL, n. A repast before dinner.— Ben Jonson. 

UN-DER-MINE' v. t. 1. To sap; to excavate the earth be 
neatb, for the purpose of suffering to fall, or of blowing up 
2 To excavate the earth beneath. 3. To remove the four 
dation or support of any thing by clandestine mcans. 

UN DER- MIN , pp. Sapped; having the foundation re 
moved. 

UN-DER-MIN'ER, x. 1. One who saps, or excavates the 
earth beneath any thing. 2. One who clandestinely re- 
mores the foundation or support; one who secretly over 

rows. 

UN-DER-MIN'NG, ppr. Sapping; digging away the earth 
beneath; clandestinely removing the supports of. 

UN'DER.MOST, a. 1. Lowest in place beneath others. 2 
Lowest in state or condition. 

t UNDERN, n. (Sax.) The third hour of the day, or nine 
o'clock.— Chaucer. 

UN-DER-NEATH', adv. [outer and neath.) Beneath; below, 
in a lower place.—AMi 

UN-DER-NEATH,, prep. Under; beneath.— Ben Jonson 

UN-DE-ROG'A-TO-RY,a. Not derogatory.— Boyle. 

UNDER-PART, n. A subordinate part.— Dryden. 

UN-DER-PET'TI-COAT, n. A petticoat worn under a skirt, 
or another petticoat.— ator. 

UN-DER-PIN', v.t 1. To lay stones under the sills of a 
building, on which it is to rest. 2. To support by some 
solid foundation; or to place something underneath for 


su pri 
UN-D R-PINNED’, pp. Supported by stones or a founda- 


tion. 

UN-DER-PIN'NING, ppr. Placing stones under the sills for 
support. 

UN-DER-PIN'NING, x». 1. The act of laying stones under 
sills. 2, The stones on which a building immediately 
rests. 

UNDER-PLOT, n. 1. A series of events in a play, proceed- 
ing collaterally with the main story, and subservient to it. 
2. A clandestine scheme. à 

UN-DER-PRAISE' v.t. To praise below desert. 

UN-DER-PRIZE, e.t. To value at less than the worth; to 
undervalue.—Shak, 

UN-DER-PRIZED’, pp. Undervalued. 

UN-DER-PRIZ‘ING, ppr. Undervaluing. 

UN-DER-PROP*, v. t. To support; to uphold.— Fenton 

UN-DER-PROPPED' (-propt), LP 1. Supported ; upheld. 
2. a. Having props underneath.— Bazter. 

UN-DER-PRO-PORTIONED, a. Having too little proportion, 

t UN-DER-PULL'ER, n. An inferior puller.— Collier. 

UN-DER-RATE, v. t. To rate too low; to rate below thn 
value; to undervalue.— Buck. 

UN'DER-RATE, n. A price less than the worth. 

UN-DER-RATED, pp. Rated too low; undervalued. 

UN-DER-RUN', v. t. To pass under in a boat; as, to under- 
run a cable.— Totten. To underrun a tackle, to separate 
its parts and put them in order.—Alar. Dict. 

UN-DER-3AT'8-RA-TED, a. Not fully saturated. 

t UN-DER-SAY', v. & To say by way of derogation or con 
tradiction.— ser. 

UN-DER-SCOÓRE. v. t. To draw a mark under. 

UN-DER-SCORED', pp. Marked underneath. 

UN-DER-S€OÓRT1NG, Marking underneath. 

UN-DER-SELL' v. t. sel] the same articles at a lowor 

rice than anothcr. 

UN-DER-SELLAING, Selling at a lower price. 

UN-DER-SET, v. t. To prop; to sup dd Sdn 

UN'DER.SET, ». A current of water below the surface. 

UN-DER-SETTER, x. A prop; a pedestal; a support. 

UN-DER-SET'TING, ppr. Propping; supporting. 

UN-DER-SETTING, n. The lower part; the pedestal. 
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ONDER-SHOT, a. 
wheel; opposed to ocershot. 

ON DER.SHRUB, n. A low shrub, permanent and woody 
at thc base, but the branches decaying ycarly. 

UN.DER-SIGN', v. . To write one's name at the foot or 
end of a letter or any legal instrument. 

UN-DER-SIGNED’, x. One who undersigns. 

UN-DER-SIGNED, pp. Written or subscribed at the bot- 
tom or end of a writing, 

UN-DER-SIGN'ING, ppr. Subscribi 

UN-DER-SIZ ED’, a. Being of a size less than common. ` 

UR Ee n. Soil beneath the surface,; subsoil.—Asiat. 

8. 

UN-DER-SōLD', pp. Sold at a lower price. 

UN'DER-SONG, n. Chorus; burden of a song.—Dryden. 

UN.DER-SPARRED', a. See UNDERMASTED. 

UN-DER-STAND, v. t ; pret. and pp. understood. [under 
and stand.] 1. To have just and adequate ideas of ; to 
comprehend; to know. 2. To have the same ideas as tlie 
person who speaks, or the ideas which a person intends to 
communicate. 3. To receive or have the ideas expresscd 
or intended to be conveyed fn a writing or book ; to know 
the meaning. 4. To know the meaning of signs, or of any 
thing intended to convey ideas. Š. To suppose to mean. 
6. To know by experience. 7. To know by instinct. 8. 
To intcrpret, at least mentally. 9. To know another's 
meaning. 10. To hold in opinion with conviction. 11. 
To mean without expressing. 12. To know what is not 
expregsed. 13. To learn; to be informed. 

ÜN-DER.STAND', v.i 1. To have the use of the intellect- 
ual faculties; to be an intelligent and conscious being. 2. 
To be informed by another; to learn. 

OT eee a. That can be understood. (Lu- 

ws 

UNDERSTAND ER, m. One who understands or knows 
by experience.—Beaumont and Fletcher. { Little used.) 

UN-DER-STAND‘NG, ppr. 1. Comprehending ; learning, or 
being informed. 2. a. Kno ; skillful, 

UN-DER-STANDING, n. 1. The faculty of the human 
‘mind by which it apprehends the real state of things pre- 
sented to it, or by which it receives or comprehends the 
ideas which others express and intend to communicate. 
2. Knowledge; cxact comprehension.—Locke. 3. Intelli- 
gence between two or more persons ; eement of minds; 
union of sentiments.—Syn. Intellect; intelligence; facul- 
ties; comprehension ; apprehension ; conception. 

UN-DER-STAND'ING-LY,adv. Intelligibly ; with full knowl- 
sage or comprehension of a question or subject. 

UN-DER-STATE? v. t. To state or represent less strongly 
than the truth will bear. 

UN-DER-STQOD,, pret. and pp. of understand. 

UN-DER-STRÁ'TUM, n. Subsoil; the bed or layer of earth 
on which the mold or soil rests.— 

UN-DER-STROKE,, v.t. To underline.—Swift. 

t UN-DER-TAK’A-BLE, a. That may be undertaken. 

UN-DER-TAÀKEA v. t.; pret. undertook ; pp. undertaken. 
[wnder and take) 1. To e in; to cnter upon; to 
take in hand; to begin to perform. 2. To covenant or 
contract to perform or execute. 3. To attempt. 4. To 
assume a character; [obs.] 5. To engsge with; to attack ; 

obs.] 6. To have the charge of; [obs.] 

ON-DER-TAKE’, v. i. 1. To take upon or assume any busi- 
ness or province. 2. Toventure; tohazard. 3. To prom- 
ise; to be bound.— To undertake for, to be bound; to be- 
come surety for. 

UN-DER-TAR'EN, pp. of undertake. The work was under- 
taken at his own expense. 

UN-DER-TAK'ER, n. 1. One who undertakes; one who 
engages in any project or business. 2. One who stipu- 
lates or covenants to perform any work for another. 3. 
One who manages funerals. 

ON-DER-TAK’ING, ppr. Engaging in; taking in hand; be- 
ginning to perform; stipulating to execute. 

UN-DER-TIKING, n. Any business, work, or project 
which a person engages in.— Syn. Enterprise; attempt; 
engagement. : 

t UNDER-TIME, n. Undern-tide; the time after dinner, or 
in thc evening.—Spenser. 

UN-DER-TOOK', pret. of undertake. 

UNDER-TOW, x. (under and tow.) A current of water 
below and in a different direction from that on the sur- 

BQ 


ace. 

UN-DER-VAL-¥U-A TION, n. The act of valuing below the 
real worth ; rate not equal to the worth. 

UN-DER-VALYE (valyu), v. t. 1. To value, rate, or esti- 
mate below the real worth. 9. To esteem lightly ; to treat 
as i little worth. 3. To despise; to hold in mean esti- 
mation. 

UN-DER-VAL' BE, n. Low rate or price; a price less than 
the real worth.— Hamilton. 

UN-DER-VAL'U ED (.val'yudc), pp. Estimated at less than 
the rcal worth; slighted; des . 

UN-DER-VAL'U-ER, n. One who esteems lightly. 
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worth; slighting ; despising. 

UN-DER-W ENT", pret. of undergo. 

UN'DER-WOOD, n. Small trecs that grow among large 
trccs ; coppice.— Mortimer. 

UNDER-WORK, n. Subordinate work: petty affairs. 

UN-DER-WORK' (-wurk^, v. t. 1. To destroy by clandes- 
tine measures. 2. To work or labor upon 1cas than is suf- 
ficient or proper. 3. To work at a less price than others 
in the like employment. 

UN-DER-WORK'ING, ppr. Destroying clandcatincly ; work- 
ing at a less price than others in the like cmploymcnt. 

UN-DER-WRITE' (rite), v. % 1. To write undcr some. 
thing else. 2. To subscribe. 3. To subscribe one's name 
for insurance. 

UN-DER-WRITE' (rite), v. £ To practice insuring. 

UN'DER-WRIT-ER (riter) n. One who insures; an in. 
surer: so called because he underwrites his name to the 
conditions of the policy. 

UN-DER-WRITING, ppr. 1. Writing under something 
2. Subscribing a policy ; insuring. 

UN DER-WRIT-ING, n. The act or practice of insuring 
ships, goods, houses, &c. 

UN-DER-WRIT'TEN, pp. Written under; subscribed. 

UN-DE-SCEND'I-BLE, a. Not descendible; not capable of 
ger. io heirs. 

UN-DE-S6 A-BLE, a. That can not be described. 

UN-DE-SORIBED',a. Not described.— Hooker. 

UN-DE-SCRYED,a. Not descried; not discovered. 

UN-DE-SERVED’, a. Not deserved; not merited. 

UN-DE-SERV'ED-LY, adv. Without desert.—Dryden. 

UN-DE-SERV'ED-NESS, n. Want of being worthy. 

UN-DE-S8ERV'ER, n. One of no merit -Sak 

UN-DE-SERV'ING, a. 1. Not deserving; not having merit. 
2. Not meriting.— Pope. 

UN-DE-SERV1NG-LY, adv. Without meriting any partic- 
ular advantage or harin.—Milton. 

UN-DES1G-NA-TED, a. Not designated.— Warton. 

UN-DE-SIGNE D' (un-de-sInd), a. Not designed; not in- 
tended ; not proceeding from purpose. J 

UN-DE-SIGN'ED-LY, adv. Without design or intention. 

UN-DE-SIGN'ED.NESS, n. Freedom from design or set 


purpose.— Paley. 
UN-DE-SIGNTNG, a. 1. Not acting with set purpose. 2 
Sincere; upright; artless; having no artful or fraudulent 


urpose. 

U -DE-STR'A-BLE, a. Not to be desired; not to be wished; 
not pleasing.— Milton. 

UN-DE-SIRE D’, a. Not desired, or not solicited. 

UN-DE-SIR'ING, a. Not desiring; not wishing —Dryden. 

UN-DE-SIR'OUS, a. Not desirous. 

UN-DE-SPAIRING, a. Not yielding to despair.— Dyer. 

UN-DE-SPOILED’, a. Not despoiled. 

UN-DESTINED, a. Not destined. 

tUN-DE-STROY'A-BLE, a. Indestructible.— Boyle. 

UN-DE-STROYED?' a. Not destroyed; not wasted. 

UN-DE-TACH E PD (-tacht), a. Not dctached ; not separated. 

UN-DE-TE€T ED, a. Not detected; not discovered; not 
laid open.— ZR. G. Harper. 

UN-DE-TERM1N-A-BLE, a. That can not be determined or 
decidcd.— Locke. 

UN-DE.TERM'IN-ATE, a. Not determinate; not settled. 

UN-DE-TERM‘1N-ATE-NESS, n. Uncertainty; unsettled 
state. 

UN-DE-TERM-IN-A’ TION, n. Indecision; uncertainty of 
mind. See INDETERMINATION, which is chiefly used. 

UN-DE-TERMTNED, a. 1. Not determined ; not settled, 
not decided. 2, Not limited; not defined. — SYN. Inde- 
terminate; unsettled; unsteady; irresolute ; unresolved, 
hesitating; doubtful; fluctuating; wavering. 

UN-DE-TERRED’, a. Not deterred; not restrained by fear 
or obstacles.—Mitford. 

UN-DE-TEST'ING, a. Not detesting; not abborring. 

UN-DE-VEL'OP E ^ (-vel'opt), a. Not opened or unfolded. 

UN-D£'VI-À-TING,« 1. Not deviating; not departing from 
the way, or from a rule, principle, or purpose; steady; 
regular. 2. Not erring; not wandering; not crooked. 

us e adv. Without wandering; steadily . 
regularly. 

UN-DE'VI-OUS, a. Not devious 

UN-D2’V1-OUS-LY, adv. Not devioualy. 

UN-DE-VOT' ED, a. Not devoted.— Clarendon. 

UN-DE-VOURZED', a. Not devoured. 

UN-DE-VOUT, a. Not devout; having no devotion. 

UN-DEX'TROUS, a. Not dextrous ; clumsy. 

UN-DI'A-DEMED, a. Not adorned with a diadem. 

UN-DI-APH'A-NOUS, a. Not transparent; not pellucid. 

UN-DID’, pret. of vado. 

UN-DIF-FUS E D' (-dif-fazd’), a. Not diffused. 

UN-DIG'E-NOUS (un-dije-nus), a. [L. unda, and Gr. ycvot.1 
Generated by water.— Kirwan. 

UN-DIGEST'ÉD, a. Not digested; not subdued by the 
stomach; crude.—Arbuthnot. 
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UN.DIGHT'" (dite), e. & To put off.—Spenser. 
UN-DIG'NI-FTED, a Not dignificd; common; mean. 
UN-DI-MINTSH-A-BLE, a. Not capable of diminution. 
UN-DI-MIN'ISH-A-BLY, adv. So as not to be diminishable. 
UN-DI-MINISHE D (-de-miu'isht), a. Not diminished. 
UN-DI-MINTSH-ING, a. Not diminishing; not becoming 


lesa. 
UN-DYNE' n. (L. unda.) A name given by the Cabalists to 
a class of spirits residing in the waters.—Bran 
UN-DINT'ED, a. Not impressed by a blow.—Shak. 
UN-DIP-LO-MATI€, a. Not according to the rules of dip- 
UN DIPEED ye t) a Not dipped ] d. 

- PED' (-di a. Not di ; not plunge 
UN.DLRE€TED, a 1. Not directed: not guided; left 
without directiou. 2. Not addressed ; not superscribed. 

UN-DIS-AP-POINT'ED, a. Not disappointed. 
UN-DIS-BAND'ED, a. Not disbande 
UN-DIS-CERNE D’ (un-diz-zernd), a. Not discerned; not 
seen; not observed; not descried; not discovered. 
UN-DIS-CERN'ED-LY (un-diz-zern'ed-le), adv. In such a 
manner as not to be discovered or seen.— Boyle. 
UN-DIS-CERN1-BLE (un-diz-zern'e-bl), a. That can not be 
discerned, seen, or discovered; invisible. 
UN-DIS-CERN'T-BLE-NESS (un-dizzern'e-bl-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being undiscernible. 
UN-DIS-CERN'T-BLY (un-diz-zern'e-ble), adv. In a way not 
to be discovered or seen; invisibly; imperceptibly. 
UN-DIS-CERN'ING (un-diz-zerning) a. Not discerning ; 
not making just distinctions; wanting Judgment or the 
ower of discrimination. 
-DIS-CERNTNG (un-diz-zerning), n. Want of discern- 


ment 

UN-DIS-CHARGED’, a. Not discharged. 

UN-DIS'CI-PLINED,a. 1. Not disciplined; not duly exer- 
cised and taught; not subdued to regularity and order; 
raw. 2. Not instructed; untaught. 

UN-DIS-CLOSE', v. & Not to discover. [A bad word.) 

UN-DIS-CLOSED’, a. Not disclosed; not revealed. 

UN-DIS-CÓL'OR ED (-kulMurd), a. Not discolored. 

UN-DIS-CON-CERT'ED, a. Not disconcerted. 

UN-DIS-CORD'ANT, a. Not discordant. 

UN-DIS-CORD'ING, a. Not disagreeing; not jarring, (ín 
music); harmonious.— Milton. 

UN-DIS-COUR’AGED, a. Not disheartened. 

UN-DIS-€Ó V'ER-A-BLE (-kuver-a-b]), a. ‘That can not be 
discovered. 

UN-DIS-COVER-A-BLY, adv. 
covered. 

UN-DIS-COVERED (-kuverd), a. Not discovered; not 
seen ; not descried.— Dryden. 

UN-DIS-CRED'IT-ED, a. Not discredited.— Warburton. 

UN-DIS-GREET’, a. Not discreet; not prudent or wise. 

UN-DIS-CREET'LY, adv. Indiscreetly. See INDISCREETLY. 

UN-DIS-CRIMIN-A-TING, a. Not discriminating. 

UN-DIS-€USSE D (-dis-kust), a. Not discussed. 

UN-DIS-GRACED’ (-dis-grást), a. Not disgraced or dis- 


honored. 

UN-DIS-GUIS'A-BLE, a. That can not be disguised. 

UN-DIS-GUIS ED' (-gizd), a. 1. Not disguised ; not covered 
with a mask, or with a false appearance. 2. Open; frank; 
candid; plain; artless. 

UN-DIS-HEARTENED, a. Not Er gig chr 

UN-DIS-HON'ORED (un-diz-on‘urd), a. Not dishonored; 
not disgraced. —Shak. 

UN-DIS-MAY E D: (-mádc^, a. Not dismayed; not disheart- 


In a marner not to be dis- 


ened by fear; not discouraged. 
UN-DIS-O-BLIGING, a. Inotfensive.— Brown. [Rare.] 
UN-DIS-ORDERED, a. Not disordered; not rbed. 


UN-DIS-PENSED' (-penst), a. 1. Not dispensed. 2. Not 
freed from obligation. 
UN-DIS-PENSING, a. Not allowing to be dispensed with. 
UN-DIS-PERSE D' (-perst), a. Not dispersed ; not scattered. 
UN-DIS-PLAYED’, a. Not displayed; not unfolded. 
UN-DIS-POS E D’ (-dis-pózd^, a. Not disposed.— Undisposed 
of, not dis d of; not bestowed. —Swift. 
UN-DIS-POÓS'ED-NESS, n. Indisposition; disinclination. 
UN-DIS'PU.TA-BLE, a. Not disputable. 
UN-DIS'PU-TA-BLE-NESS, n. state of not being dispu- 


table. 
UN-DIS-PUT'ED, a. Not disputed; not contested. 
UN-DIS-QUT'ET-ED, a. Not disquieted; not disturbed. 
UN-DIS-SEM'BLED, a. Not dissembled ; open; undis- 

ised; unfeigned.—Atterbury. 
-DIS-SEM'BLING, a. Not dissembling ; not exhibiting a 

false appearancc ; not false.— Thomson. 
UN-DIS'SI-PA-TED, a. Not dissipated ; not scattered. 
UN-DIS-SOL V'A-BLE, a. 1. That can not be dissolved or 

melted. 2 That may not be loosencd or broken. 
UN-DIS-SOLVED', a. Not dissolved ; not melted.— Cowper. 
UN-DIS-SOLVING, a. Not dissolving; not melting. 
UN-DIS-.TEN'PERED, a. 1. Not diseased ; free from mala- 

dy. 2. Pree from perturbation.— Temple. 
UN-DIS-TEND'ED, a. Not distended; not enlarged. 
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UN-DIS-TILL ED', a. Not distilled. 
UN-DIS.TIN"GUISH-A-BLE (tinggwish-a-bl) a. 1 Thai 
can not be distinguished by the eye; not to be distincti 
seen. 2. Not to be known or distinguished by the inte 

lect, by any peculiar propery. 
UN-DIS-TIN"GUISH-A-BL Y, Without distinction ; ao 
as not to be known from each other.— Barrow. 
UN-DIS-TIN"GUISHED (-ting’gwisht), a. 1. Not distin- 
guished ; not so marked as to be distinctly known from 
each other. 2 Not separately seen or descried. 3. Not 
piemiy discerned. 4. Having no intervenient space. 5. 
ot marked by any particular property. 6. Not treated 
with any particular respect. 7. Not distinguislied by any 
articular eminence. 
UN-DIS-TIN"GUISH-ING, a. Making no difference; not 
discriminating.— Addison. 
UN-DIS-TORTED, a. Not distorted; not perverted.— More. 
UN-DIS-TRA€TED, a. Not perplexed by contrariety or 
confusion of thoughts, desires, or concerns. 
UN-DIS-TRA€TED-LY, adv. Without disturbance from 
contrariety of thoughts or multiplicity of concerns. 
UN-DIS-TRA€T'ED-NESS, n. Freedom from disturbance. 
UN-DIS-TRIB9-TED, a. Not distributed or allotted. 
UN-DIS-TURBED', a. 1. Free from interruption; not mo- 
lested or hindered. 2. Free from perturbation of mind ; 
calm; tranquil; paa, serene ; not agitated. 3. Not agi- 
tated; not stirred; not moved. 
UN-DIS-TURB'ED-LY, adv. Calmly; peacefully.— Locke. 
UN-DIS-TURB'ED-NESS, n. Calmness; tranquillity; free 
dom from molestation or agitation. 
UN-DIS-TURBTNG, a. Not di ing. 
UN-DI.VERST.FIED, a. Not diversified; not varied; uni- 


form. 

UN-DI-VERTED, a. 1. Not diverted; not turned aside 
2. Not amused; net entertained or pleased. 

UN-DI-VID'A-BLE, a. That can not be divided; not sepe- 
rable.— Sick. 

UN-DI-VID'ED, a, 1. Not divided; not separated or dis 
united ; unbroken; whole.—2. In botany, not lobed, cleft, 
or branched.— 

UN-DI.VID'ED-LY, adv. So as not to be parted. 

UN-DI-VORCE D’ (-vórst), a. Not divorced; not separated, 
— Young. 

UN-DI-VULGED’, a. Not divulged; not revealed or dis- 
closed; sccret.— Robertson. 

UN-D0' (un-doo^, v. t.; pret. undid; pp. undone. 1. To re- 
verse what has been done; to annul; to bring to naught 
any transaction. 2. To loose; to open; to take to pieces; 
to unravel; to unfasten; to untie. 3. To ruin; to brin 
to poveri toimpoverish. 4. To ruin, (in a moral sense 4 
to bring to everlasting destruction and misery. 5. To ruin 
in reputation. 

UN-DO€K' v. t. To take out of dock; as, to undock a ship. 
— Encyc. 

UN-DWER, n. One who undoes or brings destruction; one 
who reverses what has been done. 

UN-DO'ING, ppr. Reversing what has been done; ruining. 

UN-DOTNG, n. 1. The reversal of what has been done. 2 
Ruin; destruction.— Hooker. 

UN-DO-MES'TIC€, a. Not domestic. 

UN-DO-MES‘TI€-4-TED, a. 1. Not domesticated; not ac- 
customed to a family life.—Chalmers. 2. Not tamed. 

UN-DONE (un-dun^, pp. 1. Reversed; annulled. 2. Ruined; 
destroyed. 3. a. Not done ; not performed; not executed. 

UN-DOUBT'ED (un-douted), a. Not doubted ; not called in 

uestion ; indubitable; indisputable.— Milton. 

UN-DOUBT'ED.LY (un-douted-le), adv. Without doubt; 
without question ; indubitably.— Tillotson. 

UN-DOUBT'FUL (un-doutful), a. Not doubtful; not am- 
biguous; plain; evident.— 

UN-DOUBTING (un-douting) a. Not doubting; not hesi- 
tating respecting facts; not fluctuating in uncertainty. 

UN-DOUBTING- Y, adv. Without doubting. 

UN-DRAINED', a, Not draincd ; not freed from water. 

UN-DRA-MAT'1I6, a. Not dramatic; not according to 

UN-DRA-MATI€-AL, } the rules of the drama, or not 
suited to the drama. 

UN-DRAPED' (-drapte’), a. Not covered with drapery. 

UN-DRAWN’, a. 1. Not drawn; not pulled by an external 
force.—Milton. 2. Not allured by motives or persuasion. 
3. Not taken the box. 

UN-DREADED (un-dred'ed), a. Not dreaded; not feared. 

UN-DREAD‘ING (un-dred'ing) a. Not dreading; fearless. 

UN-DREAMED’,a. Not dreamed; not thought of. 

UN-DRESS, v. t. 1. To divest of clothes; to strip. 2 To 
divest of ornaments or the attire of ostentation ; to disrobe. 

UNDRESS, n. 1. A loose, negligent dress. JDryden.—2, 
Among soldiers, dress when not on duty. 

UN-DRESSE D (-dreat’), pp. 1. Divested of dress; disrobed. 
2. a. Not dressed; not attired. 3. Not prepared. 4. Not 
pruned; not trimmed ; not put in order. 

UN-DRIED’, a 1. Not dried; wet. 2. Not dried; greeu. 

UN-DRILLED’ (-drila), a, Not drilled. 
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UN-DRINK'A-BLE, a Not drinkable. 

UN-DRIV'EN, a. Not driven; not impelled.— Dryden. 

UN-DROOPTNG, a. Not drooping; not sinking; not de- 
spairing.— Thomson. 

UN-DROSSY, a. Free from dross or recrement.— Pope. 

UN-DROWNED*’ a. Not drowned.— Shak. 

UN-DU'BI-TA-BLE, a Not to be doubted; unquestionable. 

UN-DOE’ (un-d0), a. 1. Not duc, not yet demandable of 
right. 2. Not right; not legal; improper. 3. Not agree- 
able to a rule or standard, or to duty; not proportioned ; 
excessive. e 

UN-DOKE, v. t. To deprive of dukedom.—Swift. 

UNDU-LA-RY, a. (L. vndula.] Playing like waves; wav- 
ing.— Brown, 

UN'DU-LATE, v. t. [L. vndula.] To move back and forth, 
or up and down, as waves; to cause to vibrate. 

UN'DU.LATE, v. i To vibrate; to move back and forth; 
to wave ; as, undulating air.—Pope. 

UN'DU.LATE, a. Wavy; waved obtusely up and down, 

UN DU-L4-TED, } near the margin, as a leaf or corol. 

UNDU-Li-TING, ppr. 1. Waving; vibrating. 2 a. Wavy; 
rising and falling. 

UN’DU-LA-TING-LY, adv. In the form of waves. 

UN-DU-LATION, m. 1. A waving motion or vibration. —2. 
In medicine, a particular uneasy sensation of an undulato- 
ry motion in the heart—3. In music, a rattling or jarring 
of sounds, as when discordant notes are sounded together. 
—A. In surgery, a certain motion of the matter of an ab- 
scess when pressed, which indicates its fitness for opening. 

UN'DU-LA-TO-RY, a. Moving in the manner of waves ; or 
fein Lr s eibi iln ene rise 
or swell and fall.— Un t , in optics, the theory 
that the phenomena of light are produced by the undula- 
tions of an independent medium, set in motion by the 
luminous body; opposed to the theory of emanations, ac- 
cording to which leht is a material fluid of extreme sub- 
tilty. According to the former theory, the fluid is onl 
the medium of light, as air is the medium of sound, ant 
the impression is conveyed from the radiant to the eye by 
successive undulations of this medium; according to the 
latter, the motion is simply that of a chain of particles 
mcving in right lines.— Olmsted. 

(UN-DULL', v. t. To remove dullness or obscurity; to 
clear; to purify.— Whitlock. 

UN-DÜ'LY, adv. 1. Not according to duty or propriety. 
2. Not in proper proportion; excessively. 

!UN-DÜR'A-BLE, a. Not durable; not lasting.—Arnway. 

{UN-DUST,, v. t. To free from dust.— Montague. 

UN-DUTE-OUS, a. Not performing duty to parents and 
superiors; not obedient.— Dryden. 

ON-DUTI-FUL, a. Not obedient; not performing duty. 

UN-DÜ'TI-FÜL-LY, adv. Not according to duty; in a dis- 
obedient manner.— Dryden. 

UN-DO‘TI-FUL-NESS, w. Want of respect; violation of 
duty ; disobedience, 

UN-DYING, a. 1. Not dying; not perishing. 2. Not sub- 
ject to death ; immortal. 

UN-KARN E D (un-ernd), a. Not merited by labor or serv- 
ices.—Phillips. 

UN-EARTH' (un-erth), v... To drive from the earth; to 
uncover. 

UN-EARTHE D’ (un-ertht), a. Driven from a den, cavern, 
or burrow.— Thomson. 

UN-EARTHLY (un-erth1e), a. Not terrestrial.—Shak. 

UN-EAST-LY, adv, 1. With uneasiness or pain.—Z' Estrange. 
2. With difficulty; not readily.— Boyle. 

UN-EAST-NESS, n. 1. A moderate degree of pain; rest- 
lessnesa; want of ease; disquiet. 2. Unquietness of mind ; 
moderate anxiety or perturbation; disquietude. 3. That 
which makes uneasy or gives trouble; ruggedness. 

UN-EASY, a. 1. Feeling some degree of pain; restless; 
disturbed; unquiet. 2. Giving some pain. 3. Disturbed 
in mind ; somewhat anxious; unquiet. 4. Constraining ; 
cramping. 5. Constrained; stiff; not graceful , not easy. 
6. Giving some pain to others; disagrecable ; unpleasing. 
7. Difficult; [obs.) 

UN-EAT'A-BLE, a. Not eatable ; not fit to be eaten. 

UN-EAT’EN, a. Not eaten; not devoured.— Clarendon. 

} UN-EATH', adv. (un, and Sax. eath, easy.) 1. Not easily. 
—Shak. 2. Beneath ; below.—Spenser. 

UN-EBB'ING, a. Not ebbing. 

UN-E€H'O-ING (-ek'o-ing), a. Not echoing. 

UN-E-ELIPSED' (-klipst), a. Not eclipsed; not obscured. 

UN-E-€O-NOM'€-AL, a. Not economical.—Qu. Rev. 

UN-ED'F*-ING, a. Not edifying; not improving to the 
mind. — Atterbury. 

UN-EDT-F?-ING-LY, adv. Not in an edifying manner. 

UN-ED¥Y-€4-TED, a. Not educated ; illiterate. 

UN-EF-FACED' (-faste), a Not effaced ; not obliterated. 

UN-EF-FE€TED, a. Not effected or performed. 

UN-EF-FE€T'U.AL, a. Ineffectual. 

UN-E-LAB'OR-ATE, a. Finished.with little labor or study. 
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recovering its original state when bent or forced out of its 


orm. 
UN-E-LAS-TICT.TY, n. State of being unelastic. 
UN-E-LAT'ED, a. Not elated: not putfed up. 
UN-ELBOWED, a. Not attended by any at the elbow. 
UN-E-LECT'ED, a. Not elected ; not chosen ; not preferred 
t UN-EL’E-GANT, a. Not elegant See INELEGANT. 
UN-EL‘1-GI-BLE, a. Not proper to be chosen ; ineligible. 
UN-E-MAN'CI-PA-TED, a. Not cmancipated. 
UN-EM-BALMED’ (un-em-bümd^, a. Not embalmed. 
UN-EM-BAR'RASSED (-em-bar'rast),a. 1. Not embarrassed; 
not perplexed in mind ; not confused. 2. Free from pe 
cuniary difficulties or encumbrances. 3. Free from per- 
"uci conncction. 
-EM-BITTERED, a. Not embittered; not aggravated. - 
Roscoe. 
UN-EM-BOD‘YED, a. 1. Free from a corporeal body. 2 
Not embodied ; not collected into a bod y.—Smollett. 
UN-EM-BROID'ERED, à. Not embroidered.— 4sÀ 
UN-EM-PHATI€, a. Having no emphasis. 
UN-EM-PHAT'€-AL-LY, adv. Without energy or emphasis. 
UN-EM-PLOYED’, a. 1. Not employed not occupied; not 
busy; at leisure ; not engaged.—Addison. 9. Not being 


use. 

UN-EM-POW ERED, a. Not empowcred or authorized. 

t UN-EMP'TI-A-BLE, a. Not to be emptied ; inexhaustible. 

UN-EM'U-La-TING, a. Not emulating; not striving to excel. 

UN-EN.CHANT'ED, a. Not enchanted; that can not be em 
chanted.— Milton. 

UN-EN-COUNTERED, a. Not encountered. 

UN-EN-CUM' BER, v. & To free from encumbrance. 

UN.EN-COUM'BERED, pp. 1. Disengaged from encum- 
brance. 2 a. Not encumbered ; not burdened. 

UNEN PEARED, a. Not attended with endearment.- 

n. 

UN-EN-DRAV'OR-ING, a. Making nu effort. 

UN-END'ED, a. Not ended.— Bentham. 

UN-END'TNG, a. Not ending.—N. A. Rev. 

UN-EN-DOW ED’, a. 1. Not endowed; not furnished; not 
invested. 2. Not furnished with funds. 

UN-EN-DCR'A-BLE, a. Not to be endured; intolerable. 

UN-EN-DOR’A-BLY, adv. So as not to be endured. 

UN-EN-DOR‘ING, a. Not lasting; of temporary duration. 

UN-E-NERV'A-TED, a. Not enervated or weakened. 

UN-EN-FEEBLED, a. Notenfeebled. 

UN-EN-GAGED’, a. 1. Not engaged; not bound by covenant 
or promise ; free from obligation to a particular person. 
2. Free from attachment that binds. 3. Unemployed; un- 
occupied; not busy. 4. Not appropriated. 

UN-EN-GAÓ'ING, a. Not adapted to engage or win the at 
tention or affections ; not inviting. 

UN.EN"GLISH (ing'glish) a. Not English.— West. Rev. 

UN-ENJOYELD' a. Not enjoyed ; not obtained. 

UN-EN-JOY'NG, a, Not using; having no fruition. 

UN-EN-LARGED’, a. Not enlarged; narrow.— Watts. 

UN-EN-LIGHT'ENED (.lit'nd) a. Not enlightened; not il. 
luminated. 

UN-EN-LIV’ENED, a. Not enlivened.—AMfoore. 

UN-EN-SLAVED’, a. Not enslaved ; freo.— Addison. 

UN-EN-TAN"GLE (-en-tang’gi), v. t. To free from complica- 
tion or perplexity ; to disentangle.— Donne. 

UN-EN-TAN*GLED, pp. 1. Disentangled. 2. a. Not entan 

led; not complicated ; not jah DICKE 

UN-ENTER-PRIS-ING, a. Not enterprising; not adven. 
turous. 

UN-EN'TER-PRIS-ING-LY, adv. Without enterprise. 

UN-EN-TER-TAINING, a. Not entertaining or amusing, 

upas no delight — P 

-EN-TER-TAINTNG-LY, adv. Without entertainment, 

UN-EN-TER-TAINING-NESS, n. The quality of being un- 
entertaining or dull. 

UN.EN-THRALL ED' a. Not enslaved; not reduced to 
thralldom. ' 

UN-EN-TOMBED’, a. Not buricd; not interred.— 

UN-EN-TO-MO-LOG'1€-AL, a. Not entomological.—Kír 

UN-ENVIED Cen'vid) a. Not envied; exempt from 
envy of others. 

UN.EN'VI-OUS, a. Not envious; free from envy. 

UN.EN'VY-ING, a. Not envying.—Ed. Rev. 

UN-EPT-TAPH ED (-taft), a. Having no epitaph.— Pollok. 

UN.-E-PIS'€O-PAL, a. Not episcopal.— Ed. Rev. : 

UN-E'QUA-BLE, a. Different from itself; different at dif- 
ferent times ; not uniform ; diverse. 

UN-£'QUAL (-ékwal), a. [L. inegualis.) 1. Not equal; not 
even ; not of the same size, length, breadth, quantity, &c. 
2. Not equal in strength, talents, acquirements, &c. ; infe- 
rior. 3. Not equal in age or station; inferior. 4. Insuffi- 
cient; inadequate. 5. Partial; unjust; not furnishing 
equivalents to the different parties. 6. Disproportioned , 
ill matched. 7. Not regular; not uniform.—8. In botany, 
not having the two sides symmetrical, as the leaf of bego 
nia. —ZLíndley. 


UN-E-LASTI€,a. Not elastic ; not having the property of | UN-E'QUAIL-A-BLE, a. Not to be equaled.— Boyle. 
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CN-£ QUAL ED cëkwald) a. Not to be equaled, unparal- 
lelod : unriv (7n a good or bad sense.) 

UN-£QUAL-LY, adr. 1. Not equally; in ditferent degrces; 
in dispruportion to cach other. 2 Not with like sentimenta, 
teinper, or relicious opinions or habits.—2 Cor.. vi. 

UI AUN ESS, m. State of being unequal; inequality. 
— Temple. 

UN-E-QUIPPED' (-e-kwipt^ a, Not equipped. 

UN-EQUI-TA-BLE (ck^we-ta-bl), a. 1. Not equitable; not 

st. 2 Notim { Inequitable is cenerally used.) 

UN.E-QUIV'O-€AL (-c-kwiv'o-kal) & 1. Not equivocal; not 
doubtful; clear; evident. 2 Not ambiguous; not of doubt- 
ful signitication ; not admitting different interpretations. 

UN-E-QUIV O-€CAL-LY, adv. Without doubt; without room 
to doubt; plainly ; with full evidence. 

UN-E-QUIV'O-€AL-NESS, a. State of being unequivocal. 

UN-ER’RA-BLE, a. Incapable of crring; intallible. 

UN-ERRA BLE-NES3, n. Incapacity of error. 

UN-ERR'ING, a 1. Committing no mistake ; incapable of 
error. 2. Incapable of failure ; certain. 

UN-ERRING-LY, adr. Without mistake.—Glanville. 

t UN-.ES-CHEW'A-BLE, a. Unavoidable.— Carex. 

UN.E3S-CUTCH'EÓONED (-es-kuch‘und), a. Not having a 
coat of arms or ensign.— Wordsworth. 

UN-ES-PIED’, a. Not espicd; not discovered ; not seen. 

UN-ES-SAYED’, a Noteesaycd; unattempted — Milton. 

UN-ES-SENTLAL, a 1. Not essential; not absolutely nec- 
essary : not of prime importance. 2. Not constituting the 
essence. 3. Void of real being. 

UN-ES-SENTIAL, n. Something not constituting essence, 
or not of absolute necessity. 

UN-ES-SEN TIAL-LY, adv. Not essentially. 

UN-ES-TABILISH, v. t. To untix; to deprive of establish- 
ment. —XMlilton. (Little used. 

a ar a. Not established; not permanently 
x 

UN-E0-€HA-RISTI€-AL, a. Not eucharisticaL— Ed. Rev. 

UN-E-VAN-GEL1€-AL, a Not orthodox; not according to 
the Gospel.— Milner. 

UX-E-VANGEL-IZED, a, Not evangelized. 

UN-E-VAP'O-RA-TED, a. Not evaporated.— Coleridge. 

UN-EVEN (un-évn) a 1. Not even; not level °. Not 
equal; not of equal length. 3. Not uniform. — Uneven 
number, a number not divisible by two without a remain- 
der; an odd number. 

UN-EVEN-LY, adv. In an uneven manner. 

UN-EVEN-NESS, n. 1. Surface not level; inequality of 
surface. 2. Turbulence; cbange; want of uniformity. 3. 
Want of uniformity. 4. Want of smoothness. 

UN-E-VENTFUL, a. Not eventful.— Southey. 

UN.EV'I-TA-BLE, a. Not to be escaped; unavoidable. 

UN-E-VOL VY ED', pp. Not evolved. 

UN-EX-A€T' (-egz-akt), a. Not exact. SeeINEXACT. 

UN-EX-A€TED (-egz-), a. Not exacted; not taken by force. 

UN-EX-AG’GER-4-TED, a. Not exaggerated.— Buckminster. 

UN-EX-AG‘GER-A-TING, a. Not enlarging in description. 

UN-EX-AM'IN-A-BLE (-egz-), a. Not to be examined — Mil 
ton. 

UN-EX-ANINED (-egz-), a. 1. Not examined; not inter- 
rogated strictly. 2. Not inquired into; not investigated. 
3. Not discussed ; not debated. 

UN-EX-AMPLED (-egz-), a. Having no example or similar 
case ; having no precedent ; unprecedented ; unparalleled. 

UN-EX.CEPT'ED, a. Not excepted.— Chalmers. 

UN-EX-CEPTION-A-BLE, a. Not liable to any exception 
or objection ; unobjectionable. 


UN-EX-CEP'TION-A.BLE-NESS, 2. State or quality of be- 


ing unexceptionable.— Afore. 
UN-EX-CEP*TION-A-BLY, adr. In a manner liable to no 
objection. 


UN.EX-CISED', a. Not charged with the duty of excise. 
UN.EX-CIT'ED, a. Not excited; not roused.— Brown. 
UN-EX-CLOD'ED, a. Not excluded.— Wordsworth. 
UN-EX-€LO'SIVE, a Not exclusive.— Ed. Rev. 
UN-EX-€061-TA-BLE, a. Not to be found out—Raleigh. 
UN-EX-€OM-MON1€1-TED, a Not excommunicated. 
UN-EX-€TS’A-BLE, a. Not excusable. 
UN-EX-CCS’A-BLE-NESS, n. Inexcusableness, which see. 
UN-EX E-€U-TED, a 1. Not performed; not done. 2. Not 
signed or sealed; not having the proper attestations or 
forms that give validity. 
UN-EX’EM-PLA-RY (egz-),a. Not exemplary; not accord- 
ing to example.— Swift. 
UN-EX-EM’PLI-FIED (-egz). a. Not exemplified; not i- 
lustrated by example.— Boyle 


UN.EX-EMPT' Cegz-),a. Not exempt; not frec by privilege. 
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UN-EX-IST ENT (-egz-), a. Not existing.— Brown. 

UN-EX-ISTING (-egz-), a Not existing.— Brown. 

tor hapa a a. Not exorcised; not cast out by es 
orciem. 

UN-EX-PANDED, a. Not expanded; not spread ont.- 
Blackmore. 

t UN-EX-PE€T-ATION, s. Want of foresight. 

UN.EX.PECT'ED, a. Not expected; not looked for; sud 
den ; not provided against.— Hooker. 

UN-EX-PE€TED-LY, adv. At a time or in a manner noi 
expected or looked for; suddenly.—8vx. Sudden; un 
looked for; unanticipated ; unforeseen. 

UN-EX-PEE€TED-NESS, n. The quality of being unex. 
pected, or of coming suddenly and by surprise.— Watts. 

UN-EX-PE€TO-Ri-TING, a. Not expectorating; not die 
char pag from the ss, 

UN-EX-PE'DI.ENT, a. Not expedient. š 

UN-EX-PEND'ED, a. Not expended ; not laid ont. 

UN-EX-PENSIVE, a. Not expensive ; not costly. 

UN-EX-PERI-ENCED (-eks-pére-enst), a. 1. Not esperi- 
enced; not versed; not acquainted by trial or practice. 
2. Untried. 

UN-EX-PER-I-MENT‘AL, a. Not experimental.— Ed. Rev. 

UN-EX-PERT’, a. Wanting skill; not ready or dextrous ir 
performance.— Prior. 

UN-EX-PERTLY, adv. Inexpertly ; without skill. 

UN-EX.PIRED,e. Not expired; not ended. 

UN-EX-PLAIN'A-BLE, a. at can not be explained. 

UN-EX-PLORED’, a. 1. Not explored ; not searched or ex 
amined by the eye; unknown. 2 Not examined inte} 
lectually. 

UN-EX-PLO'SIVE, a. Not explosive. 

UN-EX-PORTED, a. Not exported.— AsÀ. 

UN-EX-POSED' (-eks-pózd", a. 1. Not laid open to view, 
concealed. 2. Not laid open to censure. 

UN-EX-POUNDED, a. Not expounded ; not explained. 

UN-EX.PRESSED' (-eks-prest), a. Not expressed ; not 
mentioned or named ; not exhibited. 

UN-EX-PRESS1-BLE, a That can not be expressed. 

UN-EX-PRESS‘1-BLY, adv. Inexpressibly. 

UN-EX-PRESSTVE, a. 1. Not having the power of ex- 

ressing. 2. Inexpressible; unutterable. 
-EX-PRESSTVE-LY, adv. Inexpressively ; unutterably 

UN-EX-PUNGED’ (-eks-punjd), a. Not expunged. 

UN-EX-TENDED,a Occupying no assignable space; hav 
ing no dimensions.— Locke. 

UN.EX-TIN€T' a. Not extinct; not being destroyed ; noi 
having perished. 

UN-EX-TIN"GUISH-A-BLE Coke ting gee) a. 1. Thai 
can not be extinguished; unquenchable. 2 That can noi 
be annihilated or repressed. š 

UN-EX-TIN“GUISH-A-BLY, ade. In a manner or degrea 
that precludes extinction —Johnson. 

UN-EX-TIN"GUISH ED (kerap a. Not extin- 
guished ; not quenched; not entirely repressed.— Dryden. 

UN.EX-TIR'PA-TED, a. Not extirpated ; not rooted out 

UN-EX-TORT'ED, a Not extorted ; not wrested. 

UN.EX-TRA€T'ED, a. Not extracted or drawn out. 

UN.FAD'ED, a. 1. Not faded; not having lost its etrength ` 
ofcolor. 2. Unwithered, as a plant. 

UN-FADING, a. 1. Not liable to lose strength or freshness 
of coloring. 2. Not liable to wither. 

UN-FAD'ING-LY, ade. In an unfading manner. 

UADEDISGNESS *. The atate or quality of being un- 

a . 

t UN-FAIL'A-BLE, a. That can not faiL—Hdll. 

t UN-FAIL'A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being unfailable 

UN-FAIL'ING,a. 1. Not liable to fail; not capable of being 


exhausted 2. That does not fail; certain. 


UN-FAILING-LY, adv. Without failure. 
UN-FAILTING-NESS, m. The state of being unfailing. 
UN-FAINTING, a Not fainting; not sinking: not failing 


under toil.—Sandys. 

UN.FAIR, a 1. Not honest; not impartial; disingenuous ; 
using trick or artifice. 2. Not honest; not just; not equal. 
3. Proceeding from trick or dishonesty. 

UN-FAIRLY, adr. Not in a just or equitable manner.— 
Parnell. 

UN-FAIRNESS, n. 1. Dishonest or disingenuous conduct 
or practice; use of trick or artifice. 2 Injustice; want 
of equitableness. 

UN-FAITHFYL, a 1. Not observant of promises, vows, 
allegiance, or duty; violating trust or confidence. 2. Not 

erforming the proper duty. 3 Impious; infidel 4. 

veglizent of duty.— Sys. Perfidious; treacherous; un- 
dutiful; disloyal 


UN-EXER-CISED, a. Not exercised; not practiced ; not | UN-FAITHFULLY, ade. 1. In violation of promises, vows, 


disciplined; not experienced.—Dryden. 

UN.EX-ERT'ED (-egz-), a. Not called into action; not ex- 
erted. 

UN-EX-HAUSTED (un-egz-), a. 1. Not exhausted; not 
drained to the bottom or to the last article.—Addisor. 2. 
Not spent. 


or dug treacherously ; perfidiously. 2. Negligently, 


im ectlv. 


, UN-FAITHFUL-NESS, s Neglect or violation of vows 


promises, allegiance, or other duty ; breach of confidence 
or trust reposed ; perfidiousness ; treacbery. 
UN-FAL'€3.TED, a. Not curtailed; having no deductions 
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ON-FALLEN, a. Not fallen — Young. 
UN-FAL'LÓW ED, a. Not fallowed.—Phillips. : 
UN FA TERING LY; ado. Without faltering; unhesita- 
tingly. 
UN-FA-MILTAR, a. Not accustomed; not common ; not 
rendercd agreeablc by frequent use.— Warton. 
UN-FA-MIL-IAR'I-.TY, n. Want of familiarity.—JoAnson. 
UN-FA-MIL'IAR-LY, adv. Not familiarly. 
UN-FAS'CIN-A-TED, a. Not fascinated. 
UN-FAS'CIN-A-TING. a. Not fascinating. 
UN-FASII'ION-A-BLE (-fash‘un-a-bl), a. 1. Not fashionable ; 
not according to the prevailing mode. 2. Not regulating 
dress or manners according to the reigning custom. 
UN-FASHTON-A-BLE-NESS, s. Neglect of the prevailing 
mode; deviation from reigning custom.— Locke. 
UN-FASH'ION-A-BLY, adv. Not according to the fashion. 
UN-FASHIONED (fash'und), a. 
smorphouii shapeless; not having a regular form. — 


en. 

UN-FAST, a. Not safe; not secure. 

UN-FAST'EN (-fas‘n), v. t. To loose; to unfix; to unbind ; 
to untie. 

UN-FXST'ENED, pp. Loosed; untied; unfixed. 

UN-FASTING, a. Not fasting. 

UN-FA"FHERED, a. Fatherless.—Skak. 

UN-FX"THER.LY, a. Not becoming a father; unkind. 

UN-FATH'OM-A-BLE, a. 1. That can not be sounded by a 
line. 2. So deep or remote that limit or extent can not 
be found. 

UN-FATH'OM.A-BLE-NESS, ^. The state of being unfath- 
omable.— Norris. 

UN-FAFH’ON-A-BLY, adv. So as not to be capable of be- 
ing sounded.— Thomson. 

UN-FATH'OMED, a. Not sounded; not to be sounded. 

pu read (un-fa-teegd’), a. Not wcaried ; not tired. 
— Phillips. 

UN-FAULTY, a. Free from fault; innocent.— Milton. 

UN-FA’VOR-A-BLE, a. 1. Not favorable; not propitious ; 
not disposed or adapted to countenance or support. 2. 
Not propitious; not adapted to promote any object. 3. 
Not kind ; not obliging. 4. Discouraging. 

UN-FA'VOR-A-BLE-NESS, n. Unpropitiousness ; unkind- 
ness; want of disposition to countenance or promote 

UN-FA'VOR-A-BLY, adv. Unpropitiously ; unkindly; 80 as 
not to countenance, support, or promote ; in a manner to 
discourage. 

UN-FA'VORED,a. Not favored; not asaisted.— Goldsmith. 

UN-FEARED’, a. 1. Not affrighted : not daunted.— Ben Jon- 
son; [obs.] 2 Not feared; not dreaded.— Milton. 

UN-FEARFUL, a. Not fearful; courageous. 

UN-FÉAR'ING, a. Not fearing. —Montgomery. 

UN-FEAR'ING-LY, adv. Without fear.— Coleridge. 

UN-FEAS'1-BLE, a. That can not be done; impracticable. 

UN-FEATH'ERED, a. Having no feathers; untledged ; im- 

lumous ; naked of feathers. 

UN-FEATURED, a. Wanting regular features; deformed. 

JN-FED' a. Not fed; not supplied with food. 

UN-FEEDY, a.. 1. Not feed ; not retained by a fee. 2. Unpaid. 

JN-FEELING, a. 1. Insensible; void of sensibility; cal. 
lous; obdurate. 2 Cruel; hard. 

UN-FEELNG-LY, adv. In an unfeeling or cruel manner. 

UN-FEEL'TNG-NESS, m. Insensibility; hardness of heart; 
cruelty.— Darwin. 

UN-FEIGNED (un-fand), a. Not feigned; not counterfeit; 


not h ritical ; real; sincere. 
ee N'ED-LY, adv. Without hypocrisy ; really; sin- 
cerely. 


UN-FE-LIC1-TA-TING, a. Not producing felicity. 

JN-FEL'LAW ED, a. Not dine hed. : 

JN-FELT, a. Not felt; not perceived.— Dryden. 

UN-FEMT-NINE, a Not feminine; not according to the 
female character or manners.—Roberts. 

JN-FENCE' (un-fens’), v. t. To strip of fence; to remove a 
fence from.— South. 

UN-FENC ED' (-fenst), pp. 1. Deprived of a fence. 2. a. 
Not fenced ; not inclosed ; defenseless. 

UN-FER-MENTED, a. 1. Not fermented; not having un- 
dergonc the process of fermentation. 2. Not leavened. 

UN-FER'TILE, a. 1. Not fertile; not rich ; not having the 

alities necessary to the production of good crops. 2 
arren ; unfruitful ; bare; waste. 3. Not prolitic. 

UN-FER'TILE-NESS, n. State of being unfertile-—Johnson. 

UN-FET'TER, v. t. 1. To loose from fetters; to unchain ; 
to unshackle. 2. To free from restraint; to set at liberty. 

UN-FET'TERED, P. 1. Unchained; unshackled; freed 
from restraint. a. Not restrained. 

UE ET TERING; ppr. Unchaining; setting free from re- 
strain 

UN-FIGURED, a. Representing no animal form.— Wotton. 

ON-FIL‘IAL (-fil'yal), a. Unsuitable to a son or child; un- 
dutiful; not becoming a child.— Shak. 

JN-FIL'IAL-LY, adv. "dn a manner unbecoming a child. 

UN-FILLED’, a. Not filled; not fully supplied.— Taylor. 
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UN-FILMED', a. Not covered with s film.-- Brit. Spy. 
aaa ts pl a abs fondi nat e denn as 
not brou an end ; imperfect; wanting the last touc 

UN-FIRED',a. Not fircd; not inflamed. E 

UN-FIRM' (furm), a. 1. Not firm; weak; feeble; infirm. 
2. Not stable ; not well fixed; as, with feet unfirm.— Dryden. 

UN-FIRM'NESS, n. A weak state; instability. 

UN-FIT' a. 1. Not ft. 2. Not qualified. —SrN. Improper ; 
unsuitable ; unseasonable ; untimely ; inopportune ; inex- 
pedient; unqualified ; unmeet; unworthy; incompetent. 

UN-FIT, v.t. 1. To disable; to make unsuitable; to deprive 
of the ay mm skill, or proper qualities for any thing. 2. 
To disqualify ; to deprive of the moral or mental qualities 
necessary for any thing. 

UN-FITLY, adv. Not properly ; unsuitably. 

UN-FITNESS, n. 1. Want of suitable powers or qualifica 
tions, physical or moral. 2. Want of propriety or adapta- 
tion to character or place. 

UN-FIT'TED, pp. Rendered unsuitable; disqualified. 

UN-FIT‘TING, ppr. 1. Rendering unsuitable; disqualifying. 
2. a. Improper; unbecoming. 

UN-FIX’, v. t. 1. To loosen from any fastening; to detach 
from any thing that holds; to unsettle; to unhinge. 2 
To make fluid ; to dissolve. 

UN-FIX ED’ (-fikst), pp. 1. Unsettled; loosened. 2. a, Wan- 
dering ; erratic; inconstant; having no settled habitation. 
3. Having no settled view or object of pursuit. 

UN-FIX’ED-NESS, n. The state of being unsettled. 

UN-FIX'ING, ppr. Unsettling; loosening. 

UN-FLAGGING, a. Not flagging; not drooping; maintain- 
ing strength or spirit—Souzh. 

UN-FLATTERED, a. Not flattered — Young. 

UN-FLATTER-ING, a. 1. Not flattering ; not gratifying with 
obsequious behavior; not coloring the truth to please. 9. 
Not affording a favorable prospect. 

UN-FLAT'TER-ING-LY, adv. Without flattery. 

UN-FLAW ED' (-flawd’), a. Having no flaw. 

UN-FLEDÓED', a. 1. Not yet furnished with feathers ; im. 
plumous. 2. Young: not having attained to full growth, 

UN-FLESHED’ (-flesht), a Not fleshed; not seasoned tc 
blood; raw. 

UN-FLINCH'NG, a. Not ripa, Š 

UN-FLITTING,a. Not flitting.—E. 

UN-FLOW'ER-INU, a. Not flowering.—Montgomery. 

UN-FOIL ED', a. Not vanquished; not defeated.— T'emple. 

UN-FOLD', v. t. 1. To open folds; to expand; to spread 
out. 2. To open any thing covered or close; to lay open 
to view or contemplation ; to disclose ; to reveal. 3. To 
develop ; to declare; to tell; to disclose; to divulge. 4. 
To display. 5. To release from a fold or pen. 

UN-FOLDED, pp. Opened; expanded; revealed; dis- 
played ; released from a fold. 

UN-FOLD'NG, ppr. Opening; expanding; disclosing; dis- 
playing; relcasing from a fold. 

UN-FOLD‘ING, a. act of expanding, displaying, or dis- 
closing; disclosure. 

UN-FOL’LOWED, a. Not followed.— Scott. 

t UN-FOOL', v. t. To restore from folly. 

UN-FOR-BEARTNG,a. Not forbearing. 

UN-FOR-BID', ta. 1. Not forbid; not prohibited. 2. 

UN-FOR-BID'DEN, § Allowed; permitted ; legal. 

TUN FOR DIODEN NESS n. The state of being unforbid. 

en.— Boy 

UN-FORCED’ (-fórst), a. 1. Not forced; not compelled ; 
not constrained. 2 Not urged or impelled. 3. Not feign- 
ed; not heightened; natural. 4. Not violent; easy; grad. 
ual. 5. Easy; natural. 

UN-FOR'CI-BLE, a. Wanting force or strength. 

UN-FORD‘A-BLE, a. Not fordable; that can not be forded 
or passed by wading.— Whitaker. 

UN-FORE-BOD'TNG, a. Giving no omens.— Pope. 

UN-.FOÓRE-KNOWN', a. Not previously known or foreseen 

t UN-FORE-SEE’A-BLE, a. That can not be foreseen. 

UN-FORE-SEE'NG, a. Not foreseeing.—South. 

UN-FGORE-SEEN’,a. Not foreseen; not foreknown.— 

UN-FORE’SKINNED, a. Circumcised.— Müton. 

UN-FORE-TOLD' a. Not predicted. 

UN-FORE-WARNED*’, a. Not previously warned. 

UN-FORFEIT-ED, a. Not forfeited.— Rogers. 

UN-FOR-GETFUL, a. Not forgetful.— Wilson. 

UN-FOR-GIV’EN, a. Not forgiven; not pardoned. 

UN-FOR-GIV'ING, a. Not forgiving; not disposed to over- 
look or pardon offenses ; implacable.— Dryden. 

UN-FOR-GOT, ha. 1. Not forgot; not lost to mem. 

U ei Na tds $ ory. 2 Not overlooked ; not neg- 
ec 

UN-FORN', v. t. To destroy; to unmake; to decompose or 
resolve into parts.—Good. 

UN-FORM'AL, a. Not formal.— Blackwood. 

UN-FORMED' a. Not molded into regular shape.— Un- 
formed stars, in astronomy, stars not included in any of the 
constellations.— Brande. 

UN-FORMED,, pp. Decomposed or resolved into parts, 


determined. 
Irving. 


Dryden. 
[Bad.} 
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UN-FOR-SAR’EN, a. Not forsaken; not desertcd ; not cn- 
tirely neglected. 

UN-FORTI-FIED (-fide), a. 1. Not fortificd ; not eecured 
from attack by walls or mounds. 2. Not guardcd ; not 
strencthened against temptations or trials; weak; Cx- 


; defenseless. 3. Wanting sccurities or mcans of 


efense. 
UN-FOR'TU-NATE, a, Not successful; not prosperous. 
UN-FORTU-NATE-LY, adr. Without success; unhappily. 
UN-FORTU-NATE-NESS, n. Il luck; ill fortune; talure 
of success.—Sidncy. 
UN-FOS'SIL-IZED, a Not fossilized. 
UN-FOSTERED, a. 1. Not fostered; not nourished. 2. 
Not countenanccd by favor; not patronizcd. 
UN-FOUGHT (un-fawt), a. Not fought —Knolles. 
UN-FOULED’,, a. Not fouled; not polluted; not soiled ; 
not corruptcd; pure.— Young. 
UN-FOUND’, a. Not found; not met with —Dryden. 
UN-FOUNDED, a. 1. Not founded; not built or established. 
2 Having no foundation; vain; idle. 
UN-FOUND'ED.LY, adv. In an idle or unfounded manner. 
UN-FRA'GRANT, a. Not fragrant. 
t UN-FRAN’A-BLE, a. Not to be framed or molded. 
t UN-FRAM’A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of not being 
framable.— Sanderson. 
UN-FRAMED',a. 1 Not framed; not fitted for erection. 
2. Not formed; not constructed; not fashioned. 
UN-FRA-TER'NAL, a. Not brotherly. 
UN-FRA-TER'NAL-LY, adv. In an unbrotherly manner. 
UN-FREE’, a. Not free; as, unfree peasants.— Tooke. 
UN-FRE'QUEN-CY, n. The state of being unfrequent. 
UN-FRE‘QUENT (-fré‘kwent), a Not frequent; not com- 
mon; not happening often; infrequent.—Brown. 
{UN-FRE-QUENT, v. t. To cease to frequent. 
UN-FRE-QUENT'ED, a. Rarely visited; seldom resorted 
to by human beings.— Addison. 
UN-FRE'QUENT-LY, adv. Not often; seldom.— Brown. 
UN-FRI‘A-BLE, a. Not easily crumbled.— Paley. 
UN-FRIEND' (un-frend), n. One not afriend.—Scott. [Bad.] 
UN-FRIEND'ED (un-frend'ed), a. Wanting friends; not 
countenanced or supported.—Shak. 
UN-FRIEND‘LI-NESS, n. Want of kindness; disfavor. 
UN-FRIEND'LY, a. L Not friendly; not kind or benevo- 
lent. 2. Not favorable ; not adapted to promote or sup- 


port rie object. / 

UN-FRIEND'SHIP (un-frend'ship), n. State of being un- 
friendly.— Scott. 

UN-FRO€R' v. t. To divest.—Hurd. 

UN-FRO€K ED’ (frokt) pp. Divested of a gown. 

ON.FROZ'EN,a. Not frozen; not congealed.— Boyle. 

UN-FRÜ'GAL. a. Not frugal; not saving or economical. 

UN-FRUITFYL, a. 1 Not producing fruit; barren. 2. 
Not producing offspring ; not prolific; barren. 3. Not pro- 
ius pe good effects or works. 4. Unproductive ; not 
ertile. 

UN-FRCUITFUL-LY, adv. Without producing fruit. 

UN-FRÜIT'FÜL-NESS, n. Barrenness ; sterility; infecund- 
ity ; unproductiveness; [applied to persons or things.) 

UN-FRU -BLE, a. at can not be frustrated. 

UN-FUL-FILLED’, a. Not fulfilled; not accomplished. 

UN-FUMED’, a. 1. Not fumigated. 2. Not exhaling smoke ; 
not burned.— Milton. .. 

UN-FUNDED, a. Not funded; having no permanent funds 
for the payment of its interest. 

UN-FURL’, v. & To loose and unfold; to expand; to open 
or spread ; as, to unfurl sails. 

UN-FURL ED', pp. Unfolded; expanded. 

UN-FURL'ING, ppr. Unfolding; spreading, 

UN-FUR' NISH, v. & 1. To strip of furniture; to divest; to 
strip. 2. To leave naked. 

UN-FUR'NISHED  (-furnisht), a. 1. Not furnished; not 
supplied with furniture. 2. Unsupplied with necessaries 
or ornaments. 3. Empty ; not supplied. 

UN-FCSED’ (-füzd), a. Not fused; not melted. 

UN-FCS'1-BLE, a. Infusible. 

UN-GAIN'A-BLE, a. That can not be gained.— Pierce. (Rare.} 

UN-GAIN'FUL, a. Unprofitable ; not producing gain. 

UN-GAINTUL-LY, adv. Unprofitably. 

UN-GAINLI-NESS, n  Clumsiness; awkwardness. 

UN-GAIN'LY, a. (Sax. ungegne.} Not expert or dextrous; 
clumsy , awkward ; uncouth.—S»ift. 

UN-GAL'LANT or UN-GAL-LANT, a. Not gallant —Ed. Rev. 
See GALLANT. 

UN-GAL'LANT-LY or UN-GAL-LANTLY, adv. Not gal- 


lantly. 
UN.GALL ED', a. Unhurt; not galled.—Shak. 
UN-GAÁR'LAND-ED,a. Not crowned with a garland.— Mrs. 


Butler. 
UN-GARNISHED (-gür/nisht), a. Not garnished or furnish- 
; unadorned. 
GN-GARRI-SONED (-garre-snd), a. Not garrisoned; not 


furnished with troops for dcfcnee. 
UN-GAR'TERED, a. Being without garters.—Shak. 
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UN-GATH'ERED, a. Not gathcred; not cropped. 
UN-GEAR,, v.& To unharness; to strip of gear. 
UN-GEARED”’ pp. Unharnessed. 
UN-GEAR'ING, ppr. Stripping of harness or gear. 
UN-GEN’ER-A-TED, a. Having no beginning; unbegottez 
UN-GENER-A-TIVE, a. Not capable of begctting a child ; 
as, “a motion (a puppet) that's wagrheratins”— Sack. 
UN-GEN’ER-OUS, a. 1. Not of a noble mind ; not liberal 
2. Not noble; not liberal. 3. Dishonorable ; ignominious. 
UN-GEN’ER-OUS-LY, adv. Unkindly ; dishonorably. 
UN-GENI-AL, a. Not favorable to nature or to natural 


growth. 

UN-GEN-TEEL’, a. Not genteel; not consistent with polite 

manners or good breeding. 

UN-GEN-TEEL'LY, adv. Uncivilly; not with good manners 

UN-GENTLE, a Not gentle; harsh ; rude.— Skak. 

UN-GEN‘TLE-MAN-LIKE, a. Not like a gentleman. 

UN-GEN’TLE-MAN-LI-NESS, n. The quality of being un 

ntleman-EÉke.—Quart. Rev. 

UN-GEN'TLE-MAN-LY, a. Not becoming a genticman. 

UN-GENTLE-NESS, x. 1. Want of gentleness ; harshness, 

severity ; rudeness. 2. Unkindness ; incivility. 

UN-GEN’TLY, adv. eren with severity ; rudely. 

UN-6E-O-MET^RI€-AL, a. Notagreeable to the rules of ge 

ometry.— Cheyne. 

UN-GI D, a. Not gifted; not endowed with peculiar 

faculties.— Arbuthnot. 

URGE, js Not gilt; not overlaid with gold. 

UN-GILD'ING, a. Not gilding. 

UN-G£RD' (-gurd), v. To loose from a girdle or band; to 

unbind.—Gen., xxiv. 

UN-GIRDED, pp. Loosed from a girth or band. 

UN-GIRD'ING, ppr. Loosing from a girdle or band. 

UN-GtRT, pp. 1. Unbound. 2. a. Loosely dressed. 

UO De a. Pot ven bad CD R 
-GIVING, a. Not brin gifts. —. 

UN-GLAD'DENED, a. Not 

UN-GLAZE;’, v.t. To strip of glass; to remove the glass 

from windows. 

UN-GLAZED' a. L Not furnished with glass. 2. Wanting 
lass windows. 3. Not covered with vitreous matter. 
-GLAZING, ppr. Depriving of glass in windows. 

UN-GLORI-FIED (fide) a. Not glorified; not honored 

with praise or adoration. 

UN-GLO‘RI-OUS, a. Not glorious; bringing no glory. 

t UN-GLOVE (-gluv), v. t. To take off the gloves. 

UN-GLÓV ED', a. Without glove or gloves.—Bacon. 

UN-GLOE', v. £. To separate any thing that is glued. 

UN-GLOUED’, pp. Loosed from glue or cement. 

UN-GLOÜ'TNG, ppr. Separating what is cemented. 

UN-GOAD'ED, a. Not goaded.—Coleridge. 

UN-GOD', v. & To divest of divinity.— Dryden. 

UN-GOD'LI-LY, adv. Impiously; wickedly. 

UN-GOD'LI-NESS, n. Impiety; wickedness; disregard o 

God and his commands, and neglect of his worship; œ 
any poeitive act of disobedience or irreverence. 

UN-GOD'LY, a. 1. Wicked; impious; neglecting the fear 

and oe of God, or violating his commands.—1 Pet.. 
iv. 2. Sinful; contrary to the divine commands. 3. Pol 
luted by wickedness. 

UN-GORED' a. 1. Not gored; not wounded with a horn 

2. Not wounded. 

UN-GORGED’, a. Not gorged; not filled; not sated. 

UN-GOT, ta. 1. Not gained. 2 Not begotten. ~—— 

UN-GOT'TEN, $ 

UN-GÓV'ERN-A-BLE (-guv‘ern-a-bl), a. 1. That can not be 

governed; that can not be ruled or restrained.—Srw. Un- 
ruly; refractory ; unbridled; unrestrained ; licentious ; 


UN-GÓV'ERN-A-BLY, adv. So as not to be governed or re 
strained.— Goldsmith, 

UN-GÓV'ERNED (-guv‘ernd), a. 1. Not being governed. 2 
Not subjected to laws or principles; not restrained or reg- 
ulated ; unbridled ; licentious. 

UN-GOWN', v. t. To strip of a gown, as a clergyman. 

UN-GOWNED!' a. Not having or not wearing a gown. 

UN-GOWN‘ING, ppr. Depriving of a gown. 

UN-GRACED?’ (-grást), a. Not graced. ! 

UN-GRACEFYL, a. Not graceful; not marked with ease 
and dignity ; wanting beauty and elegance. 

UN-GRACETUL-LY, adv. Awkwardly ; inelegantly. 

UN-GRACETUL-NESS, n. Want of gracefulness ; want ot 
ease and dignity ; want of elegance; awkwardness. 

UN.GRi'CIOUS, a. 1 Wicked; odious; hateful. 2 Of. 
fensive ; unpleasing. 3. Unacceptable ; not well received ; 


not favored. 
UN-GRA‘CIOUS-LY, adv. 1 With disfavor. 2 Not in a 
pleasing manner. 
UN-GRAM-MAT1I€-AL, a. Not according to the established 
and correct rules of grammar. 
UN-GRAN-MATI€-AL-LY, adv. 


In a manner contrary to 
the rules of grammar. 


* See Synopsis. i, E, 1, &c., long.—X, E, Y, &c., short.—F AR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;— MARINE, BIRD ;—NOVF, BOOK, 
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UN-GRINTED, a. 1. Not granted; not bestowed ; not 
transferred by deed or gift.— Hamilton. 2. Not granted ; 
not yielded ; not conceded in argument. 

tUN-GRATE, a. Not agreeable; ungrateful.—Swift. 

UN-GRATEFUL, a. 1. Not grateful; not feeling thankful 
for favors. 2. Not making returns, or making ill returns 
fcr kindness. 3. Making no returns for culture. 4. Un- 
pleasing: unacceptable. 

UN.GRATE'FUL-LY, adv. 1. With ingratitudc.— Wake. 2. 
Unpleasingly ; unacceptably. 

UN-GRATEFUL-NESS, n. 1. Ingratitude ; want of due 
feelings of kindness for favors received ; ill return for 
good. 2 Disagreeableness ; unpleasing quality. 

UN-GRATT-FIED (-fide) a. 1. Not titied ; not com- 

PP ap ten. 2. Not pleased. 3. Not indulged. 

‘GRAVELY, adv. Without gravity or seriousness. 

UN-GRE-GA'RI-OUS, a. Not gregarious.—Good. 

UN-GROAN'ING, a. Not groaning.— Byron. 

UN-GROUND'ED, a. Having no foundation or support. 

UN-GROUND'ED-LY, adv. Without ground or support; 
without reason.— Ray. 

UN-GROUND'ED-NESS, n. Want of foundation or sup- 


port. 
UN-GRUDG ED' (-grujd), a. Not grudged.— Dwight. 
UN-GRUDG‘ING, a. Not grudging; freely giving. 
UN-GRUDGING-LY, adv. Without ill-will; heartily ; cheer- 


fully. 

UN"GUAL, a. [L. unguis.] A term applied to such bones 
of the feet as have attached to them a nail, claw, or hoof. 
— Humble. 

ON-GUARDED, a. 1. Not guarded; not watched. 9. Not 
defended; having no guard. 3. Careless; negligent; not 
attentive to danger; not cautious. 4. Negligently said or 
done ; not done or spoken with caution. 

UN-GUARD'ED.LY, adv. Without watchful attention to 
danger; without caution ; carelessly. 

UN'GUENT (un'gwent), n. (L. vnguentum. 
soft composition used as a topical rem 
burns, and the like. 

UNGUEN TARY, 4. Like unguent, or partaking of its 

ualities. 
e ENTOUR a. Like unguent, or partaking of its qual- 
ties. 


UN-GUESSED' (gest), a. Not obtained by guess or con- 


ecture. 

UN-GUEST-LIKE, a. Not becoming a guest.—Milton. 

UN"GUI€-AL, a. [L. unguis, a claw.) Pertaining to a claw ; 
like a claw.—Mantell. 

UN:GUI€'U.LAR (-gwik’yu-lar), a. (L. vnguis] In botany, 
of the length of the human nails, or half an inch. 

UN-GUI€9-LATE, 2a. (L. unguis] 1. Clawed; having 

UN-GUI€'U-LA-TED, § claws.—2. In botany, clawed ; hav- 
ing a narrow base, as the petal in a popei oui corol. 

UN-GUID'ED,a. 1. Not guided; not or conducted. 2. 
Not regulated. 

UN-GUID'ED.LY, adv. Without a guide. 

UN"GUI-FORM, a. Shaped like a claw. 

UN-GUILTT-LY (-gilte-le), adv. Without guilt. 

UN-GUILTY (un-gilte), a. Not guilty; not stained with 
crime ; innocent.—Spenser. 

UN'GUIN-OUS (un'gwin-us) a. (L. unguinosus] Oily ; 
unctuous; consisting of fat or oil or resembling it— 
Forster. 

UN"GU.LA, n. (L. a hoof.) In geometry a section or part 
of a cylinder, cone, or other solid of revolution, cut or by 
a plane oblique to the base.— Brande. 

UN"GU-LATE, a. Shaped like a hoof. 

UN-HABTT-A-BLE, a. [Fr. ínhabitable ; L. inhabitabilis.] 
That can not be inhabited by human beings; uninhabit- 

able. 

UN-HA-BIT'9-.A-TED, a. Not habituated; not accustomed. 

UN-HA€RED' (-hakt), a. Not hacked; not cut, notched, 
or mangied. š 

UN-HA€R'NEY ED, a. Not hackneyed; not mucn used or 
practiced. 

UN-HALE’, a. Unsound; not entire ; not healthy. 

UN-HAL'LOW, v. t. To profane; to desecrate. 

UN-HAL'LOW ED, pp. 1. Profaned ; deprived of its sacred 
character. 2. a. Profane; unholy; impure; wicked. 

UN-HAL'LOW-ING, ppr. Profaning ; desecrating. 

UN-HAND', v. t. To loose from the hand ; to let go. 

UN-HAND'ED, pp. Loosed from the hand ; let go. 

UN-HANDT.LY, adv. Awkwardly ; clumsily. 

UN-HAND'I-NESS, x. Want of dexterity ; clumsiness. 

UN-HANDI/'LED, a. Not handled ; not treated ; not touehed. 

UN-HAND’SOME (-han’sum), a. 1. Ungraceful ; not beau- 
tifu 2. Unfair; illiberal; disingenucus. 3. Uncivil; un- 


polite. 
UN-HAND'SOME-LY,adv. 1. Inelegantly; ungracefully. 9. 
Illiberally ; unfairly. 3. Uncivilly ; unpolitely. 
UN-HAND'SÓME-NESS, n. 1. Want of beauty and ele- 
gance. 2. Unfairness; disingenuousness. 3. le 
UN-HANDY, a. 1. Not dextrous; not skillful; not ready in 


Ointment; a 
y, as for sores, 
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the use of the hands. 2, Not convenient.—Syn. Awk- 
ward ; clumsy; uncouth; untoward. 

UN-HANG; v.t. 1. To divest or atrip of hangings, as a room. 
2. To take from the hinges. 

UN-HANGED’‘, ha. Not hung upon a gallows; not pun- 

UN-HUNG' ished by hanging.— S&ak. 

t UN-HAP', n. Ill luck; misfortune.—Sidncy. 

t UN.HAP'PTED,a. Made unhappy.—Shak. 

UN-HAP’PI-LY, adv. Unfortunately ; miserably ; calami. 


tously. 

UN-HAP'PENESS, n. 1. Misfortune; ill luck. 2 Infelicity; 
misery. 3. Mischievous prank.—Shak. ; (obs.] 

UN-HAP'PY, a. 1. Unfortuate ; unlucky. 2. Not happy ; in 
a degree miserable or wretched. 3. Evil; calamitous.— 
Syn. Distressed ; afflicted; unfortunate ; calamitous; mis- 
erable; wretched. 

UN-HAR'ASS ED (-harast), a. Not harassed ; not vexed. 

UN-HAR'BOR, v. t. To drive from harbcr or shelter. 

UNH AR BORED; a. Not sheltered, or aftording no shelter, 
— Milton. 

UN-HAR’BOR-ING, a. Not harboring.—Scott. 

UN-HARD'ENED, a. 1. Not hardened ; not indurated, as 
metal. 2. Not hardened; not made obdurate. 

UN-HARD'Y,a. 1. Not hardy; feeble; not able to endure 
fatigue. 2. Not having fortitude ; not bold; timorous. 

UN-HARMED', a. Unhurt; uninjured; unimpaired. 

UN-HXRM'FUL, a. Net doing harm; harmiess ; innoxious. 

UN-HAR-MO'NI-OUS, a. 1. Not having symmetry or con- 
gruity ; disproportionate. 2. Discordant ; unmusical ; jar- 
rin 


g. 

UN-HAR-MO'NI-OUS-LY, adv. With jarring ; discordantly. 

UN-HAR'NESS,v.t 1 To strip of harness; to loose from 
harness or gear. 2. To disarm; to divest of armor. 

UN-HAR'NESS ED’ (-h&r'nest), pp. Stripped of harness; di- 
vested of armor. 

UN-HAR'NESS-ING, ppr. Stripping of harness or gear 

UN-HATCHED' (-hatcht), a. 1. Not hatched; not having 
left the egg. 2. Not matured and brought to light; not 
disclosed. 

UN-HAZ'ARD-ED, a. Not bazarded; not put in danger ; 
not exposed to loss; not adventüred < Mitton. 

UN-HAZ'ARD-OUS, a. Not hazardous.— Coleridge. 

UN-HKAD' (un-hed^, v. t. To take out the head of. 

UN-HEADED (un-hed'ed), pp. Having the head taken out 

UN-HÉAD'ING (un-hed'ing), ppr. Taking out the head of. 

UN-HKALTH'FUL (un-he t), a. 1. Not healthful; in- 
jurious to health ; insalubrious ; unwholesoine ; noxious. 
2. Abounding with sickness or disease ; sickly. 

UN-HEALTH‘FUL-LY, adv. In an unhealthful manner, 

UN-HEALTH'FUÜL-NESS (un-helth'fnl-nes), n. 1. Unwhole- 
someness ; insalubriousness; noxiousness to health. 2. 
The state of being sickly 

UN-HEALTH'-LY (un-helth'e-le), adv. In an unwholesome 
or unsound manner.— Milton. 

UN-HEALTHT.NESS (un-helth’e-nes), n. 1. Want of health; 
habitual weakness or indisposition. 2. Unsoundness ; want 
ofvigor. 3. Unfavorableness to health. 

UN-HEALTH'Y (un-helth’e), a. 1. Wanting health; want 
ing a sound and vigorous state of body; habitually weak 
or indisposed. 2. Unsound ; wanting vigor of growth. 3. 
Sickly; abounding with disease. 4. lnsalubrious ; un- 
wholesome; adapted to generate diseases. 5. Morbid; 
not indicating health. 

UN-HEARD’ (un-herd^, a. 1 Not heard; not perceived by 
the ear. 2 Not admitted to audience. 3. Not known 
in fame ; not celebrated. 4. Unheard of; obscure; not 
Anon by fame.—Unheard of, new; unprecedented.— 


t 
tUN-HEART,, v. t. 
hearten.— Shak. 

UN-HEAT ED, a. Not heated; not made hot.— Boyle. 
UN.HEAV'EN-LY, a. Not heavenly. 

UN-HEDG ED', a. Not hedged; not surrounded by a hedge 
UN-HEED'ED, a. Not heeded ; disregarded ; neglected. 
UN-HEED'ED.LY, adv. Without being noticed.— : 
UN-HEED'FUL, a. Not cautious; inattentive ; careless. 
UN-HEED'FUL-LY, adv. Not heedfully. 

UN-HEED'TNG, a. Not heeding; careless; negligent- 


n. 

UN-HEED'ING.LY, adv. Without giving heed. 

UN-HEED'Y,a. Precipitate; sudden.—Spenser. 

t UN-HELE' v. t. To uncover.—Spenser. 

UN-HELM', v. t. To deprive of a helm or guide.—Scott. 

UN-HELM ED', pp. Deprived of a helm. 

UN-HELMED',a. Having no helm.—Pollok. 

UN-HELM'ET, v. t. To deprive of a helmet.—Scott. 

UN-HELM'ET-ED, pp. Deprived or destitute of a helmet. 

UN-HELM'NG, ppr. Depriving of a helm. 

UN-HELP'ED (-helpt), a. Unassisted; having no aid or 
auxiliary ; unsuppórted.—2Dry 

UN-HELP'FUL,a. Affording no aid.— Shak. 

REE aah adv. In an unhelpful manner. 

UN-HE-RO'C, a. Not heroic; not brave.—Pope. 


To discourage; to depress; to dis 
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UN-HESI-TA-TING, a. Not hesitating; not remaining in 
doubt; prompt; ready.— Eclec. Recicie. 

UN-HES1-TA-TING-LY, ade. Without hesitation or doubt. 

UN.HEWN' (uu-hiine), a Not bewn ; rough.— Dryden. 

t UN-HIDE-BOUND, a. Not hide-bound ; capacious.—Afil- 
ton. 

UN-HINDERED, a. Not hindered; not opposed. 

UN-IIINGE' (un-hinj). e.t. 1. To take from the hinges. 2. 
To displace ; to unfix by violeuce. 3. To unfix ; to loosen; 
to rendcr unitable or waveriug. y 

UN-HING EDD Loosed from a hinge or fastening., — 

UN-HINGE'MENT, n. The act of uuhinging or state of being 
unhinged.. Chalmers. | (Unusual.) 

UN-HINQ'ING, ppr. Loosening from a hinge or fastening. 

UN-HIRED; a. Not hired. 

UN-HI3-TORT€-AL, a. Not historical. Park. 

UN-HIVE', c. &. 1. To drive from a hive 2. To deprive of 
hahitation or ahelter, as a crowd. 

UN-HIVED’, pp. Driven from the hive or shelter.—Neal. 

UN-HOARD', r.. Tostcal from a hoard ; to scatter. 

UN-HOARD'ED, pp. Stolen from a hoard; scattered. 

UN-HOARDTNG, ppr. Scattering. 

UN-HO'LI.LY, ade. In an unholy manner. 

UN-HOLI.NESS, an. 1. Want of holiness; an unsanctified 
state of the heart. 2. Impiety ; wickedness ; profaneness. 

UN-HOÓ'LY,a. 1. Not holy; not renewed and sanctified.— 
9 Tim., iz. 9. Profanc; not hallowed; not consecrated ; 
common.—H.b, x. 3. Impious; wicked. 4. Not ceremo- 
nially purified. —Le»., x. 

t UN-HON'EST (un-on’est), a. Dishonest; dishonorable. 

UN-HONORED (un-on'urd), a. Not honored; not regard- 
ed with veneration ; not celebrated.— Dryden. 

UN-HOOK’, vr. & To loose from a hook. 

UN-HOOR ED' (-hookt), pp. Loosed from a hook 

UN-HOOP, v. t. To strip of hoops.—Addison. 

UN-HOQPED’ (-hoopt), pp. Stripped of hoops. 

UN-HOPED’ (-hópt), a. Not hoped for; not so probable as 
to excite hope. den.— Unhoped for, unhoped, as above. 

UN-HOPEFYL, a. Such as leaves no room to hope.— 

le. 


Boy 
UN-HOPETUL-LY, adv. In an unhopeful manner. 
UN-HORNED’, a. Having no horns.—Tooke. 
UN.HORSE' v. t. To throw from a horse; to cause to dis- 
mount.— S&ak. 
UN-HORSED' (-horst). pp. Thrown from a horse.— Dryden. 
UN-HORS'TNG, ppr. Thrown from a horse; dismounting. 
UN-HOS'PI-TA-BLE, a. Not kind to srengeni 
UN-HOSTILE, a. Not belonging to a public enemy. 
UN-HOUSE', v. t. 1. To drive from the house or habita- 
tion ; to dislodge. 2. To deprive of shelter. 
UN-HOUSED’, pp. 1. Driven from a house or habitation. 2. 
a. Wanting a house ; homeless. 3. Having no settled hab- 
itation. .4. Destitute of shelter or cover. 
eae a. Not having received the sacrament. 


UN-HOUSTNG, ppr. Driving from a habitation. 
UN-HÜMAN, a. uman. [Inkuman is the word used.) 


UN-HU'MAN-TZE, v.& To render inhuman or barbarous. 
—J. Barlow. 

UN-HUX/BLED, a. 1. Not humbled; not affected with 
shame or confusion; not contrite in spirit.—2. In theology, 
not having the will, and the natural enmity of the heart to 
God and his law, subdued. 

UN-HUNG’, a. Not hanged. 

UN-HUNTED, a. Not hunted. 

UN-HURT, a. Not hurt; not harmed; free from injury. 

UN-HURTFUL, a. Not hurtful; harmless; innoxious. 

UN-HURTFUL-LY, adv. Without harm; harmlessly. 

UN-HUS'BAND-ED, a. 1. Deprived of support; neglected. 
2. Not managed with frugality. 

UN-HUSK ED’ (-huskt), a. Not being stripped of husks. 

U-NLAX'AL, a. In mineralogy, having but one axis. 

E-NI-CAP'SU-LAR, a. (L. unus and capsula.) Having one 
capeule to each flower. 

U'NI-CORN, n. [L. unicornis.) 1. An animal with one horn; 
the monoceros. This name is often applied to the rhino- 
ceros.—2. The unicorn, in heraldry, is the fabulous unicorn, 
represented with the figure of a horse and a single horn 
issuinz from its forehead.—3. The sea-unicorn is a fish of 
the whale kind, called narwal, remarkable for a horn grow- 

out at its nose. 4. A bird.—Gret. 

UNI-CORN-ROOT, n. A popular name of two plants, cka- 
melirium Carolinianum and aletris farinosa, both used in 
medicine. 

U.NI-CORN'OUS, a Having only one horn.— Brown. 

UN-I-DZ'AL, a. Not ideal; real—Johnson. 

U-NI-FA'CIAL, a. Having only one face or front surface; 
thus some corals are unifacial, the polyp-mouths being 
confined to one surface.— Dana. 

U-NI.FLÓ'ROUS, a. [L. unus and flos.) Bearing one flower 
only; as, a uniflorous peduncle.— Martyn. 

U'NI-FORM (yt'ne-form), a. [L. uniformis.) 1. Having al- 
ways the same form or manner; not variable. 2 Con. 
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eistent with itself; not different. 3. Of the same forre 

with others; consonant; agreeing with each other; con- 

forming to one rule or mode. 4. Having the same degree 
or state.—SyNn. Equal; even; equable; alike; reguiar; 
constant; undeviating. 

U'NI.FORM, n. A dress of the same kind, by which per» 
sous are purposely assimilated who belong to thc same 
body, whether military, naval, or any other. 

U-NI-FORM-I-.TA'RI-AN, n. A term applied to theorists in 
geology, who believe that existing causes, acting in the 
same manner as at the present time, are sufficient to ac- 
count for all geological changes.— Dana. 

U-NI-FORMT-TY, x. 1. Resemblance to itself at all times, 
even tenor. 2. Consistency; sameness. 3. Conformity 
to a pattern or rule; resemblance, consonance, or agree- 
ment. 4. Similitude between the puru of a whole. 5. 
Continued or unvaried sameness or likeness.—Act of Uni- 
Sormity, in England, the act of Parliament by which the 
form of public prayers, administration of sécraments, and 
other rites, is prescribed to be observed in all the church- 
es.—]1 Eliz., and 13 and 14 Car. II. 

U'NIFORM-LY, adv. 1. With even tenor; without varia- 
tion. 2. Without diversity of one from another. 

U-NI-GENT-.TURE, n. (L. unigenitus] The state of being 
the only begotten. 

¥Y-NIG’E-NOUS, a. (L. unigena.] Of one kind; of the same 
genus.—Kirwan. 

U-NI-LA'BI-ATE, a. In botany, having one lip only. 

U-NI-LAT'ER-AL, a. [L. unus and latus] 1. Being on one 
side only. 2. Having one side. 

U-NI-LIT'ER-AL, a. [L. unus and litera, letter.) Consisting 
of one letter only. 

UN-L-LÜ'MI-NÀ-TED, a. 1. Not illuminated; not enlight- 
ened; dark. 2. Ignorant. 

UN-IL-LÜMTNED, a. Not illumined. 

UN-IL-LUSTRA-TED, a. Not illustrated; not made plain, 

UN-IL-LUSTRA-TIVE, a. Not illustrative. 

¥Y-NI-LOEV-LAR (yu-ne-lok’yu-lar), a. [L. weus and locu- 
lus.] Having one cell or chamber only; as, a unilocular 
pericarp or shell. 

UN-IM-AGTN-A-BLE, a. Not to be imagined; not to be con- 
ceived.— Tillotson. 

UN-IM-AGTN-A-BLY, adv. To a degree not to be imagined. 

UN-IN-AGTN-A-TIVE, a. Not imaginative.— Wordsworth. 

UN-IM-AGINED, a. Not imagined ; not conceived. 

USB TERED; a. Not imbittered; not aggravated.— 

scoe. 

UN-IM-BOED’, a. Not imbued; not tinctured. 

UN-IM1-TA-BLE, a. That can not be imitated. 

UN-IMT-Tà-TED, a. Not imitated. —Johnson. 

UN-IM-MOR'TAL, a. Not immortal; perishable. 

UN-IM-PAIR'A-BLE, a. Not liable to waste or diminution. 

UN-IM-PAIRED’, a. Not impaired; not diminished; nof 
enfeebled by time or injury. 

UN-IM-PAS'SION-ATE, a. Not impassionate. 

state of being unimpas- 


UN AET cl TETES; n. 

sionate. 

UN-IM-PAS'SION ED (un-im-pash’und), a. 1. Not endowed 
with passions.— Thomson. 2. Free from passion; calm; 
not violent. 

UN-IM-PEACH’A-BLE, a. 1. That can not be impeached , 
that can not be accused; free from stain, guilt, or fault. 
2. That can not be called in question. 

UN-IM-PEACH’A-BLY, adv. So as not to be impeached. 

UN-IM-PEACHED’ Cim-peecht), a. 1. Not impeached; nog 
charged or accused; fair. 2. Not called in question. 

UN-IM-PEDED, a. Not impeded; not hindered.— Rawle. 

UN-IMPLI-€4-TED, a Not implicated; not involved. 

UN-IM-PLIED' (-im-plide), a. Not implied; not included 
by fair inference.— Madison. 

UN-IM-PLÓR ED’, a. Not implored; not solicited. 

UN-IM-PORT'ANCE, n. Want of importance.— Dwight. 

UN-IM-PORT'ANT, a. 1. Notimportant; not of great mo- 
ment 2. Not assuming airs of dignity.—Syn. Insignifi- 
cant; immaterial; inconsiderable ; trifling; trivial; petty 

UN-IM-PORT'ANT-LY, adv. Without ween or importance, 

UN-IM-POR-TONED*, a. Not importuned ; not solicited. 

UN-IM-PSSING, a. 1. Not imposing; not commanding re. 

PA E 2. Not enjoining as obligatory ; voluntary. 
N-IM-PREG'NA-TED, a. Not impregnated. 

UN-IM-PRESS‘1-BLE, a. Not impressible. 

UN-IN-PRESSTVE, a. Not impressive; not forcible; no 
Wk: to affect or awaken the passions.— Beddoes. 

UN.IN-PRESSTVE-LY, adv. Unforcibly; without impres 
sion. 

UN-IM-PRIS’ONED, a. Not confined in prison. 

UN.IM-PRO'PRI-A-TED, a. Not impropriated or put ints 
the hands of a layman. 

UN-IM-PROV’A-BLE (-im-proov'a-bl) a 1. Not capable of 
improvement, melioration, or advancement to a better con- 


dition. 2. Incapable of being cultivated or tilled. 
UN.IM-PROV'A-BLE-NES3, n. The quality of being not 


improvable.— Hammond. 


* See Synopsis. A, E, I, &c., long.—K, E, Y, &c., short.—FÁR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY ;—MARYNE, BIRD ;—NOVE. BOOK, 
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UN-IM PIROV'A-BLY, adv. Without being improvable. 

UN-IM EIRÜV ED” (-im-proovd), a. 1. Not improved; not 
made better or wiser; not advanced in knowledge, man- 
ners, or excellence. 2. Not used for a valuable purpose. 
3. Not used; not employed.—-Hamilton. 4. Not tilled; 
not cultivated; as, unimproved land or soil.— Franklin. 5. 
Uncensured; not disapproved ; [obs.] 

UN-IM-PROV'ING, a. Not improving; not tending to ad- 
vance or instruct.— Johnson. 

UN-IM-PÜT'A-BLE, a. Not imputable or chargeable to. 

8-NI-MUS'€U.LAR, e. Having one muscle only and one 

uscular impression, as some bivalve mollusks.— Kirby. 

INCARNATE, a. Not incarnate. 

UN-IN-OENS ED' (-senst), a. Not incensed or angry.—Ash. 

UN-IN-CITED, a. Not incited.— Wordsworth. 

UN.IN-CELOSED', a. Not inclosed. 

UN-IN-CORTO-RA.TED, a. Not incorporated. 

tUN-IN-CREAS’A-BLE, a. Admitting no increase. 

UN-IN-CREASED’ (-kreest), a. Not increased.—Ash. 

UN-IN-CUMBERED, a. 1. Not encumbered ; not burdened. 
2 Free from any temporary estate or interest, or from 
mortgage, or other charge or debt. 

UN-IN-DEBTED (-det), a. 1. Not indebted. 2. Not bor- 
rowed. 

UN-IN-DIFFER-ENT, a. Not indifferent; not unbiased ; 

artial; leaning to one party.—Hooker. 
-IN-DORS ED' (-dorst), a Not indorsed; not assigned. 
UN-IN-DÜC ED’ (-in-düst), a. Not induced. 
UN-IN-DUSTRI-OUS, a. Not industrious; not diligent in 
labor, study, or other pursuit.— Decay of Piety. 

UN-IN-DUS -OUS-LY, ado. Without industry. 

UN-IN-FE€TED, a. 1. Not infected ; not contaminated or 
affected by foul, infectious air. 2. Not corrupted. 

UN-IN.FE€'TIOUS (-shus), a. Notinfectious ; not foul; not 
capable of communicating disease. 

UN-IN-FEST'ED, a. Not infested. 

UN-IN-FLAMED’, a. 1. Not inflamed; not set on fire.—Ba- 
con. 2. Not highly provoked. 

UN-IN-FLAM'MA-BLE, a. Not inflammable; not capable of 
being set on fire.— Boyle. . 

UN-IN'FLU-ENCED (in'llu-enst), a. 1. Not influenced; not 
persuaded or moved by others, or by forcign considera- 
tions ; not biased ; octing freely. 2. Not proceeding from 
influence, bias, or prejudice. 

UN-IN-FLU-EN'TlAL, a. Not having influence. 

UN-IN-FORMED’, a. 1. Not informed; not instructed ; un- 
taught. 2. Unanimated; not enlivened. 

UN-IN-FORMING, a. Not furnishing information; unin- 
structive.— Mitford. 

UN-IN-GENTOUS, a. Not Ingenious; dull.— Burke. 

UN-IN-GENTOUS.L Y, adv. ithout ingenuity. 

UN-IN-GENY-OUS, a. Notingenuous; not frank or candid; 
disingenuous.— Decay of Piety. 

UN-IN-GEN'9-OUS-LY, adv. Not ingenuously. 

UN-IN-GENY-OUS-NESS, n. Want of ingenuousness. 

UN-IN-HABTT-A-BLE, a. Not inhabitable; that in which 
men can not live; unfit to be the residence of men. 

UN-IN-HAB1T-A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being unin- 
habitable. 

UN-IN-HABIT-ED, a. Not inhabited by men; having no in- 

UNING TATE (bh 

-IN-I"TIATE (-ish’ate), 

UN-IN.-TIA-TED (-ish'&ted), c Not initiated. 

UN-INJUR ED, a. Not injured ; not hurt; suffering no harm. 

UN-IN-JORI-OUS, a. Not injurious. 

UN-IN-QUIRTING, a. Not inquiring or disposed to inquire. 

UN-IN-QUIST.TIVE, a. Not inquisitive ; not curious to 
search and inquire.— Warton. 

UN-IN-SCRIBED',a. Not inscribed; having no inscription. 

UN-IN-SPIRED', a. Not r ECCE any supernatural 
instruction or illumination.— Locke. 

UN-IN-SPIR1T-ED, a. Not inspirited. 

UN-IN’STI-TU-TED, a. Notinstituted.— Witherspoon. 

UN-IN-STRU€TED, a. 1. Not instructed or taught; not 
educated. 2. Not directed by superior authority; not 
furnished vrith instructions. 

UN-IN-STRU€T'ING, a. Not instructing. 

UN-IN-STRUETIVE, a. Not instructive ; not conferring 
irf provernent.— Addison. 

UN-IN-STRUCTIVE-LY, adv. Not instructively. 

UN-IN'SU-LA-TED, a. Not insulated; not being separated 
or detached from every thing else.— Ure. 

UN-IN-SULTED, a. Not insulted. 

UN-IN-SORED’ (un-in-ehürd^), a. Not insured; not assured 
against loss, 

UN-IN-TEL-LE€T'O-AL, a. Not intellectual.— Good. 

UN-IN-TEL-LEQGT'9U-AL-LY, adv. Not intellectually. 

UN-IN-TEL'LI-GENT, a. 1. Not having reason or conscious. 
Ness; nor a sessing understanding. 2. Not knowing ; not 
skillful ; 


UN-IN-TEL'LI-3ENT-LY, adv. Not intelligently. 


UN-IN-TEL'LIÓIBLE, a Not intelligible; that can not be 
understood.— Swift. 
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| UN-IN-TEL'LLÓLBLE-NESS, ?» The quality of being not 
UN-IN-TEL-LI-6I-BILT-TY, Lead alas m 
UN-IN-TEL'LI-GI-BL Y, adv. 


UN-IN-VITING, a. Not invitin 
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intelligible.— Burnet. 


I ' t 
: n a manner not to be under- 


UN-IN-TEND'ED, a. Not intended; not designed. 
UN-IN-TEN'TION-AL, a. Not intentional; not designed ; 


done or happening without design.— Doyle. 


UN-IN-TEN'TION-AL-LY, adv. Without design or purpose. 


UN-IN’'TER-EST-ED, a. 1. Not interested; not having any 
interest or property in; having nothing at steke. 2. No4 
having the mind or the passions engaged. 

UN-IN"TER-EST-ING, a. Not capable of exciting an inter- 
est, or of engaging the mind or passions. 

UN-IN'TER-EST-ING-LY, adv. So as not to excite interest. 

UN-IN-TER-MIS'SION (-mish'un), n. Defect or failure of 
intermission. 

UN-IN-TER-MIT'TED, a. Notintermitted; not interrupted ; 
not euspended for a time ; continued.— Hale. 

UN-IN-TER-MITTED-LY, adv. Without being Intermitted. 


UN-IN-TER-MIT'TING, a. Notintermitting; not ceasing for 


a time ; continuing. 

UN-IN-TER-MIT'TING-LY, adv. Without cessation; con- 
tinually.—Mitford. 

UN-IN-TER-MIXED’ (-mikst), a. Not intermixed; not 
mingled. 

UN-IN'TER-PO-LA-TED, a. Not interpolated; not inserted 
at a time subsequent to the original writing. See * INTER- 
POLATE. 

UN-IN-TERRED', a. Not buried.— Pollok. 

UN-IN-TER-RUPT'ED, a. 1. Not interrupted; not broken 
—Addison. 2. Not disturbed by intrusion or avocation— 
Syn. Unceasing; incessant; unintermitted ; unbroken; 
constant; uniform. 

UN-IN-TER-RUPTED-LY, adv. Without interruption ; with- 
out disturbance. 

UN-IN-TOX‘1-€A-TING, a. Not intoxicating. 

UN-IN-TRENCH ED' (-in-trencht), a. Not intrenched; not 
defended by intrenchments.— Pope. 

tUN-IN'TRI-€A-TED, a. Not perplexed; not intricate. 

UN-IN-TRO-DUÜCED' (-in-tro-düste^, a. Not introduced ; not 
properly conducted; obtrusive.— Young. 

UN-IN-URED, a. Not inured; not hardened by use or prac- 
tice.—Phillipe. 

UN-IN-VAD‘ED, a. Not invaded. 

UN-IN-VENT’ED, a. Not invented; not found out.— Milton 

UN-IN-VENTYVE, a. Not inventive. 

UN-IN-VENTTVE-LY, adv. Not inventively. 

UN-IN-VESTED, a. 1. Not invested; not clothed. 9. Not 
converted into some species of property less fleeting than 
money. 

UN-IN-VES'TI-GA-BLE, a. That can not be investigated or 
searched asf 

UN-IN-VESTI-GA-TED, a. Not investigated. 

UN-IN-VES'TI-GA-TYVE, a. Not adapted or given to inve% 


a on. 

UN-IN-VID1-OUS, a. Not invidious. 

UN-IN-VITED, a. Notinvited; not Fequesteds not solicited. 

art. 

UN-IN-VOK ED' (in-vókt), a. Not invoked. 

U'NI-O, n. [L.] A genus of fresh-water bivalves, commoniy 
called fresh-water clams— Dana. , 

UNTON (yün'yun), n. [Fr. union; It. unione; L. unio.) 1. 
The act of joining two or more things into one, and thus 
forming & compound body or a mixture; or the junction 
or coahtion of things thus united. Unton differs from con- 
nection, as it implies the bodies to be in contact, without 
an intervening body ; whereas things may be connected by 
the intervention of a third body, as by a cord or chain. 2. 
Concord ; agreement and id sasa of mind, will, affec- 
tions, or interest. 3. T'he conjunction or united existence 
of spirit and matter.—4. Among painters, a symmetry and 
agreement between the several parts of a painting.—5. In 
architecture, harmony between colors in the materials 
of a building Cyc.—6. In ecclesiastical affairs, the com: 
bining or consolidating of two or more churches into one. 
7. States united. Thus, the United States are sometimes 
Ew. the Union.—Hamilton. 8. That part of the flag of 
the United States, at the upper left-hand corner, which 
contains the stars representing the respective states united 
on a blue ground.— Totten. the British flag, the union 
consists of the crosses of St. George, St. Andrew, and St. 
Patrick united as above.— Union downward, a signal of dis- 
tress at sea, made by displaying the tlag upside down. 9. 
[L. unio.) A pear); [ob«.] —SvN. Junction; connection; 
concord; alliance ; coalition; combination ; confederacy. 

E-NIP'A-ROUS, a. (L. vnus and pario.] Producing one at 
a birth.— Brown. 

U-NIQUE' (yu-neek), a. [Fr.] Sole; without an equal; 
without another of the same kiad known to exist. 

U-NYQUELY (yu-neek‘e), adv. In a unique manner. 

U-NI-RADI-4-TED, a. Having one ray.—Encyc. 

UN-IRRI-TA-TED, a. 1. Notirritated; not fretted. 2. Not 
provoked or angered. 
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CN-IRRI-TA-TING, a. 1. Not irritating or tretting. 2. Not 
provoking. 3. Not excitiug. 

ON-IR’RI-TA-TING-LY, adv. So as not to irritate. 

E NI-SE'RLATE, a. Having a single lino or scrics. 

U-NLISE'RI-ATE-LY, adv. Ina single line or series. 

U-NI.SSEX'U-AL, a. In botany, having one sex only. 

U'NI-3ÓN, n. [L. «nus and sonus.) 1. In music, an accord- 
ance or coincidence of sounds; consonance of sounds 
equal in respect to acutencss or gravity. 2. A single, un- 
varied note. Pope.—In unison, in agreement; in harmo- 
ny.—SvN. Accordance; agreemeut; harmony. 

U'NI-SÓN, a. Sounding alone. 

U-NIS'O-NANCE, ». Accordance of sounds.— Cyc. 

U-NIS'O-NANT, a. Being in unison; having the same de- 


e of gravity or acutcness. 
U-NISQ-NOUS, a Being in unison —Busby. 


UNIT (yanit), n. (L. unus, unitas.) 1. One; a word which 
denotes a single thing or person; the least whole number. 
—2. Iu mathematics, any known determinate quantity, by 
the constant repetition of which any other quantity of the 
same kind is measured.— Olmsted. 

U'NIT-JAR, n. A small, insulated Leyden jar, placed be- 
tween the electrical machine and a larger jar or battery, so 
as to announce, by its repeated discharges, the number of 
them which have passed into the larger jar.— Brande. 

U-NI-TA'RI-AN, n. (L. unitus, vnus.] One who denies the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and ascribes divinity to God the 
Father only. 

E-NI-TA'RI-ÀN, a. Pertaining to Unitarians. 

E-NI-TA'RIAN-ISM, w. The doctrines of Unitarians, who 
ascribe divinity to God the Father only. 

€-NITE, v. t. (L. unio, unitus; Fr, Sp. unir; It unire] 1. 
To put together or join two or more things, which make 
one compound or mixture. 2. To join; to connect in a 
near relation ot alliance. 3. To make to agree or be uni- 
form. 4. To cause to adhere. 5. To join in interest or 
fellowship.—Gea., xlix. 6. To tie; to splice; as, to unite 
two cords or ropes. 7. To join in affection ; to make near. 

-NITE',v.i 1. To join in an act; to concur; toactin con- 
cert. 2 To coalesce; to be cemented or consolidated ; to 
combine. 3. To grow together, as the parts of a wound. 
4. To coalesce, as sounds. 5. To be ed. 

U-NIT'ED, pp. or a. Joined; made to agree; cemented ; 
mixed; attached by growth.—United Brethren, a religious 
community commonly called Moravians. 

U-NITER, n. The person or thing that unites. 

U-NITING, ppr. Joining; causing to agree; consolidating ; 
coalescing ; growing together. 

t U-NY"TION (yu-nish’un), n. Junction; act of uniting. 

tUNI-TIVE, a. Having the power of uniting.—Norris. 

ONI-TY, n. [L. unitas] 1. state of being one; oneness. 
2, Concord; conjunction. 3. Agreement; uniformity.— 
4. In Christian theology, oneness of sentiment, atfection, 
or behavior.—5. In mathematics, the abstract expression 
for any unit whatsoever.—6. In poetry, the principle by 
which a uniform tenor of story and propriety of repre- 
sentation is preserved.—In the Greek drama, the three uni- 
ties required svere those of action, of time, and of ;in 
other words, that there should be but one main plot; that 
the time supposed should not exceed twenty-four hours; 
and that the place of the action before the spectators 
should be one and tho same throughout the piece.— 7. 


In music, such a combination of parts as to constitute a | 


whole, or a kind of symmetry of style and character.—8. 
In law, the properties of a joint estate are derived from its 
unity, which is four-fold : unity of imterest, unity of title, 
unity of time, and unity of possession.—9. In law, unity of 
possession is a joint possession of two rights by several 


titles. 

ONI-VALVE, a. (L. unus, one, and valve.) Having one 
valve only, as a shell or pericarp. 

U'NI-VALVE, n. A shell having one valve only; a mollusk 
whose shell is composed of a single piece. 

U-NI-VALV'U-LAR, a. Having one valve only.—Cye. 

U-NI-VERS'AL, a. [L. universalis.) 1. All; extending to or 
comprehending the whole number, quantity, or space. 2. 
Total; whole. 3. Comprising all the particulars —4. In 
botany, a universal umbel is a primary or general umbel ; 
the first or largest set of rays in a compound umbel: op- 
posed to partial.— Universal joint, a contrivance for glving 
motion obliquely to certain instruments, as the telescope. 
It usually consists of two arms, terminating in semicircles, 
which are connected by pins or shafts at right angles to 
each other. Olmsted.— Universal proposition, one in which 
the subject is taken in its widest extent, and the predicate 
applies to every thing which the subject can denote.— 


Whately. 
O-NI-VERS'AL, n. 1. In logic, a universal is complex or in- ! 


complex. A complex universal is either a universal propo- 
sition, as "every whole is greater than its parts,” or what- 
ever raises a manifold conception in the mind, as the def- 
inition of a reasonable animal. An mco vniversal is 
what produces one conception only in the mind, and is a 
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simple thing sare many, as human nature, which 
relates to every individual in which it is found. 2. Tae 
whole; the general system of the universe; jvds.] 

U-NI-VERS'AL-ISM, n. In theology, the doctrine that all 
men will be saved or made happy in a future life. 

U-NI-.VERS'AL-IST, n. 1. One who holds the doctrine that 
all inen will be saved. 2. One who affects to understand 
all particulars.— Bentley; (obs. 

U-NI-VER-SAL'T-TY, n. The state of extending to the whole. 

U-NI-VERS'AL-IZE, a. t. To make universal.—Coleridge. 

U-NI-VERS'AL-IZED, pp. Rendered universal.— More. 

U-NI.VERS'AL-IZ-ING, ppr. Rendering universal.—ZIowe. 

U-NI-VERS'AL-LY, adv. With extension to the whole; in 
a manner to comprehend all; without exception. 

U-NI-VERS'AL-NESS, s. Universality. 

UNI-VERSE, n. (Fr. univers; L. &niversitas.] The collect 
ive name of heaven and earth, and all that belongs t) them, 
the whole system of created things. 

U-NI-VERST-TY, n. An assemblage of colleges established 
in any place, with professors for instructing students in 
the sciences and other branches of learning, and where 
degrees are conferred. A university is, properly, a uni 
versal echool, in which are taught all branches of learning, 
or the four faculties of theology, medicine, law, and tho 
sciences and arts. 

U-NIV'O-CAL, a. (L. unus and vor.) 1. Having one mean 
ing only. 2. Having unison of sounds, as the octave in 
music and its replicates. 3. Certain; regular; pursuing 
always one tenor ; (little used.) 

U-NIV'O-€AL-LY, adv. 1. In one term; in one sense.— Hale 
2. In one tenor.—Ray ; (little used. 

U-NIV-O-CA'TION, n. Agreement of name and meaning. 

UN-ÁAR'RING,a. Not discordant. 

UN-JEAL’OUS (-jel'us), a. Not suspiciously fearful having 
no unreasonable mistrust.— Clarendon. 

UN-JOIN ED’, a. Not joined.—Hooker. 

UN-JOINT', v. t. To disjoint— Fuller. 

UN-JOINT'ED, a. 1. Disjointed ; separated. — Milton. 
Having no joint or articulation.— Botany. 

UN-JOYOUS, a. Not joyous; not gay or cheerful. 

UN-JOY'OUS-LY, adv. Uncheerfully ; not joyously. 

UN-JUDG AD’ (-jujd), a. Not judged ; not judicially determ- 
ined.—Prior. 

UN-JUST', a. 1. Not just; acting contrary to the standard 
of right established by the divine law; not equitable. 2 
Contrary to justice and right; wrongful 

UN-JUSTI-FI-A-BLE, a. Not justifiable; that can not be 

roved to be right ; not to be vindicated or defended. 
-JUSTTI-FI-A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of not being 
justifiable.— Clarendon. 

UN-JUST1-FI-A-BLY, adv. 
justified or vindicated. 

| UNJUSTT-FIED (flde) a. 1. Not justified or vindicated 
UN. JUS. LY, prin In ju gfull 
: , adv. an unjust manner ; wrongfully. 
i t UNK'ED, le th . . 

tUNK ID, (for uncouth; odd; strange. 

UN-KEMM ED', la. Uncombed; unpnlished.—Spenser. (Ob 

UN-KEMPT, $ solate, except ix poeiry.] 

UN-KENNEL, v.t. 1. To drive from his hole. 2. To rouse 
from secrecy or retreat. 3. To release from a kennel. 

UN-KEN'NELED, pp. Driven or let loose from confinement 


as a fox or dog. 

t UN-KENT', « fun and ken, to know.) Unknown.—Spensey 

UN-KEPT', a. 1. Not kept; not retained; not preservod. 
2. Not observed ; not oore as a command. 

UA ET ghana (-ker’chift), a. Not having on a ker 
chief. 

UN-KERNELED, a. Destitute of a kernel.— Pollok. 

UN-KIND’, a. 1. Not kind; not benevolent; not favorable 
not obliging. 2 Unnatural. 

UN-KIND'LI-NESS, n. Unfavorableness.—Hakewill. 

UN.KIND'LY, a. 1. Unnatural; contrary to nature. — Spem 
ser. 2. Unfavorable; malignant.—Milton. 

UN-KIND'LY,adv. 1. Without kindness; without affection. 
2. In a manner contrary to nature; unnaturally. 

UN-KIND'NESS, n. 1. Want of kindness; want of natural 
affection ; want of good-will. 2. Disobliging treatment ; 
disfavor. 

UN-KING', v. t. To deprive of royalty.—Skak. 

UN-KING'LAKE, 2a. Unbecoming a king; not noble . - 

UN.KINGLY, $ Shak. 

UN-KISSED’ (-kist), a. Not kissed.—SAhak. 

UNK'LE, n. See UNCLE. 

UN-KNELLED’ (-neld), a. Untolled.— Byron, 

UN-KNIGHTLY (nitele), a. Unbecoming a knight. 

UN-KNIT, v. t. 1. To separate threads that are knit; to 
open; to loose work that is knit or knotted. 2. To open. 

, UN-KNOT’ (-not), v. t. To free from knots; to untie 

' UN-KNOTTED, pp. Freed from knots; untied. 

| t UN-KNOW’ (un-nó), v. t. To cease to know. 
UN-KNOW'A-BLE, a. That can not be known.— Watts. 

| UN-KNOW'ING, a Not knowing; ignorant: with of. 


In a manner that can not be 


* See Synopsis. 1, E, I, &c., long.—L, É, Y, &c., short.—F AR, FALL, WHAT; —PREY ; MARINE, BIRD, —M0 VE, BOOK 
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ON-KNOW'ING-LY, adv. Ignorantly; without knowledge 
or design.— Addison. 

UN-KNOWN’, a. 1. Not known. 2. Greater than is imag- 
ined. 3. Not having had cohabitation. 4. Not having 
communication. 

UN.Li'BORED,a,. 1. Not produced by labor. 2. Not cul- 
tivated by labor; not tilled. 3. Spontaneous; voluntary; 
mat offers without effort; natural 4. Easy ; natural; not 
stiff. 

UN-LA-BO'RI-OUS, a. Not laborious; not difficult to be done. 

UN-LA-BO'RI-OUS-LY, adv. Without labor. 

UN-LACE, v.t. 1. To loose from lacing or fastening Al 
cord or strings passed through loops and holes. 2. To 
loose a woman's dress. 3. To divest of ornaments.—4. In 
sea language, to loose and take off a bonnet from a sail, or 
to cast off any lacing in any part of the rigging of a vessel. 
— 1 otten. 

ON-LACED’ (-láste), pp. Loosed from lacing; unfastened. 

UN-LAC'ING, ppr. Loosing from lacing or tastening. 

UN-LA€K'EY ED, a. Unattenled by a lackey. 

UN-LADE' v. t. 1. To unload; to take out the cargo of. 2 
To unload ; to remove, as a load or burden.— Acts, xxi. 

UN-LAD’EN, pp. of lade. Unloaded. 

UN-LAD‘ING, ppr. Removing the cargo from a ship. 

UN-LADY-LIKE, a. Not lady-like. 

UN-LAID, a. 1. Not placed; not fixed. 2. Not allayed; not 
pacified ; not suppressed. 3. Not laid out, as a corpee. 

UN-LA-MENT ED, a. Not lamented ; not deplored. 

UN-LANCHED  (-lincht), a. Not lanched. 

UN-LAP' v. t. To unfold! 

UN-LAPPED' (-lapt), pp. Unfolded. 

UN-LAP'PING, ppr. Unfolding. 

UN-LXRD'ED, a. Not intermixed or inserted for improve- 
ment.— Chesterfield. 

UN-LATCH', v. £ To open or loose by lifting the latch. 

UN-LATCHTNG, ppr. Opening or loosing by lifting the latch. 

UN-LAUNCHED’ (-lincht), a. Not launched. 


UN-.LAU'RELED, a. Not crowned with laurel; not honored. | UN-LO 


UN-LAV'ISH, a. Not lavish ; not 
UN-LAVISHED (-lavisht), a. 
wastefully. 


ofuse ; not wasteful. 
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Deo a. : Nor Hber ; por flexible ; not ae 

- , 9... In military la to take off the li 

vM Pt SE pmi [he gine y 

- » PP. Freed from the limbers. 

UN-LIM'BER-ING, ppr. Taking off the limbers. 

UN-LIMTT-A-BLE, a. Admitting no limits; boundleas, 

UN.LIMIT-ED, a. 1. Not limited; having no bounds, 
boundless.— Boyle. 2. Undefined ; indefinite ; not bound- 
ed by proper exceptions. 3. Unconfined ; not restrained. 

UN-LIM'IT-ED-LY, adv. Without bounda.— Decay of Piety. 

UN-LIM'IT-ED-NESS, n. The state of being boundlesa, or 
of being undefined.—Johnson. 

UN-LIN'É-AL, a. Not ina line; not coming in the order of 
succession.— Shak. 

UN-LINK' v. t. To separate links; to loose; to unfasten , 
to untwist.—Shak. 

UN-LIQ'UI-DA-TED (-lik’we-di-ted), a. 1. Not liquidated; 
not settled ; not having the exact amount ascertained. 9. 
Unpaid ; unadjusted. 

UN-LIQUI-FIED, a. Unmelted ; not dissolved.—<Addison, 

UN-LIQUORED (-lik‘urd), a. Not moistened; not smeared 
with liquor; not filled with liquor.— Milton. 

UN-LISTEN-ING (lis'ning), a. Not listening; not hearing; 
not regarding.— Thomson. 

UN-LIVE'LI-NESS, n. Want of life; dullness.— Milton. 

UN-LIVE’LY, a. Not lively; dull. 

UN-LOAD’, v. t. 1. To take the load from; to discharge of 
a load or cargo. 2. To disburden. 3. To disburden; to 
relieve from any thing onerous or troublesome. 

UN-LOAD'ED, pp. Freed from a load or cargo; disburdcned. 

UN-LOADTNG, ppr. Freeing from a load or cargo; disbur- 
dening; relieving of a burden. 

UN-LO'CÀ-TED, a. 1. Not placed; not fixed in a place.— 
2. In America, unlocated lands are such new or wild lands 
as have not been surveyed, appropriated, or designated by 
marks, limits, or boundaries, to some individual, company, 
or corporation. ' 

‘v.t 1. To unfasten what is locked. 2. To open, 

in general; to lay open.— Pope. 


ot lavished; not spent  UN-LO€KED' (-lokt), pp. 1. Opened. 2 a. Notlocked; not 


made fast. 


UN-LAW, v.t. To deprive of the authority of law.— Milton. UN-LOOKED' for. Not expected; not foreseen.— Bacon. 


UN-LAW'FUL, a. Not lawful ; contar 
permitted by law. Dryden.—Unlawfi 
meeting of three or more persons with intent mutually to 
assist each other in the execution of some enterprise of & 

rivate nature with force and violence.— Bouvier. 

UN-LAW'FUL-LY, adv. 1. In violation of law or right; ille- 

ally. 2. Illegitimately ; not in wedlock.—Addison. 
-LAW'FUL-NESS, n. 1. Megality ; contrariety to law.— 
South. 2. Megitimacy. 

UN-LAW’-LIKE, a. Not law-like. 

eee (leecht), a. Not leached; as, unleached 
asnes. 

UN-LEARN’ (un-lern), v. t. 
been learned. 

UN-LEARN ED' (pp. pron. un-lernd' and a. un-lern'ed), pp. 
1. Forgotten. 9. a. Not learned ; ignorant; illiterate; un- 
lettered; not instructed. 3. Not gained by study; not 
known. 4. Not suitable to a learned man. 

UN-LEARN'ED-LY, adv. lgnorantly.—Brown. 

UN-LEARN'ED-NESS, n. Want of learning; illiterateness. 

UN-LEARN'NG, ppr. Forgetting what one has learned. 

UN-LEAV'ENED (un-lev’nd), a. Not leavened ; not raised 
by leaven, barm, or yeast. —Ez., xii. 

UN-LEC€'TERED, a. Not taught by lecture.— Young. 

UN-LED', a. Not led or conducted. 

t UN-LEISURED (-leezh’- or -lézh'-), a. Not having leisure. 

UN-LENT, a. Not lent. 

UN-LESS', conj. (Sax. onlesan, to loose or release.] Except; 
that is, remove or dismiss the fact or thing stated in the 
sentence or clause which follows. 

UN-LESS’ENED, a. Not diminished. 

UN.LES'SONED, a. Not taught; not instructed. 

UN-LET'TERED, a. Unleanied ; untaught; ignorant 

UN-LETTERED-NESS, n. Want cf learning.— Waterhouse, 

UN-LEV'ELED,a. Notleveled; not laid even.— Tickel. 

UN-LI-BID'IN-OUS, a. Not libidinous; not lustful. 

UN-LT'CENS ED (i'senst), a. Not licensed; not having per- 
mission by authority.—L. Beecher. 

UN-LI€ (un-likt), a. Shapeless; not formed to smooth- 


ness, 
UN-LIGHTED (-Ht'ed), a. 1. Not lighted; not illuminated. 
— Prior. 2. Not kindled or set on fire. 
ON-LIGHTSOME (-lite'sum), a. Dark; wanting light 
UN-LIKE’, a. 1. Dissimilar; having no resemblance. 2. Im- 
B [eed i ae Baron. 
-LIKE'LI- D, 
UNLIKELI NESS bn. Improbability.— South.— Locke. 
UN-LIKETLY, a. 1. Improbable; such as can not be reason- 
ably expected. 2. Not promising success. 
UN-LIKE'LY, adv. Improbably.—Addison. 
UN.LIKE'NESS, n. Want of resemblance ; dissimilitude. 


To forget or lose what has 


to law ; illegal; not | UN-LOOSE’ (un-loos), v. t. To loose.—Shak.—John, L, 27. 
assembly, in law, the , 


This word is unnecessary, the idea being expressed by 


UN-LOOSE’ (un-loos^, v. i. To fall in pieces; to lose all con- 
nection or union.—Collier. [See above.] 

t UN-LOS'A-BLE, a. That can not be lost.— Boyle. 

UN-LOVED’ (-luvd), a. Not loved.—Sidney. 

UN-LOVE'LI-NESS, n. Want of loveliness; unamiableness ; 
want of the qualities which attract love. 

UN-LOVELY (-luvie), a. Not lovely; not amiable; desti. 
tute of the qualities which attract love, or possessing qual 
ities that excite dislike. 

UN-LÓV'ING, a. Not loving; not fond.— Skak. 

UN-LÓV'ING-LY, adv. In an unloving manner. 

UN-LU'BRI-CA-TED, a. Not lubricated. 

UN-LU€KT-LY, adv. Unfortunately; by ill fortune. 

UN.LU€KT.NESS, n. 1. Unfortunateness; ill fortune. 9. 
Mischievousness.— Addison. 

UN-.LU€K'Y, a. 1. Unfortunate; not successful. 2 Unfor. 
tunate ; not resulting in success. 3. Unhappy; miserable; 
subject to frequent misfortunes. 4. Slightly mischievous; 
mischievously waggish. 5. Dl-omened; inauspicious 

UN-LUS'TROUS, a. Wanting luster ; not shining. 

UN-LUSTROUS.LY, adv. With want of luster. 

UN-LUSTY, a. Notlusty; not stout; weak. 

UN-LUÜTE', v. . To separate things cemented or luted; to 
take the lute or clay from. 

UN-LÜT'ED, pp. Separated, as luted vessels. 

UN-LOTING, ppr. Separating, as luted vessels. 

UN-LUX-U'RI-OUS, a. Not luxurious. 

UN-MAD'DENED, a. Not maddened. 

UN-MADE’, pp. 1. Deprived of its form or qualities. 2. a. 
Not made ; not yet formed. 3. Omitted to be made. 

UN-MAG-NET'IO, a. Not having magnetic properties 

UN-MAID'E N-LY, a. Not becoming a maiden.— Hall. 

UN-MAIMED' a. Not maimed; not disabled in any Ihn»: 
sound ; erntire.— Pope. 

UN-MAIN-TAIN‘A-BLE, a. That can not be maintained or 
supported.— Story. 

UN ASICA BLE a. Not possible to be made.— Grew. [Lit- 
tle used. 

UN-MaRÉ, v.t. 1. To destroy the form and qualities which 
constitute a thing what it is. 2 To deprive of qualities 
before possessed. 

UN-MAK’'ING, ppr. Destroying the peculiar properties of a 


thing. 

UN-MA-LY^CYOUS (-ma-lish‘us), e. Not malicious. 

UN-MAL-LE-A-BIL/I-TY, n. The quality or state of being 
unmalleable. 

UN-MAL/LE-A-BLE, a. Not malleable; not capable of being 
hammered into a plate, or of being extended by beating. 
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ON-MAN’, t. t... 1. To deprive of the constitutional qualities 
of a human being, as reason, &c. 2. To deprive of mcn. 
3. To emasculate ; to deprive of virility. „$. To deprive 
of the courage and fortitude of a man; to break or re- 
duce into irresolution ; to dishearten; to dcject. 5. To 


du epe. 

UN-MAN‘AGE-A-BLE, a. 1. Not manageable; not easily re- 
strained, governed, or directed ; not controllable. 2 Not 
easily wiclded. 

UN-MAN‘AGE-A-BLY, ado. So as not to be manageable. 

UN-MAN'AG ED, a. 1. Not broken by horsemanship. 2. Not 
tutored ; not educated.— Felton. 

UN-MAN‘LIKE, 2 za. 1 Not becoming a human being. 2. 

UN.MAN'LY, 2 Unsuitable to a man; cffeminate. 3. 
Not worthy of a noble mind; ignoble; base; ungener- 
ous; cowardly. 

UN-MAN'LI-NESS, n. State of being unmanly. 

UN-MANNED’, pp. Deprived of the qualitics of a man. 

UN-MAN'NERED, a. Uncivil; rude.—Ben Jonson. 

UN-MAN'NER-LI-NESS, n. Want of good manners; breach 
of civility; rudenesa of behavior.— Locke. 

UN-MAN NER-LY, a. 1. Ill-bred ; not having good manners; 
rude in behavior. 2. Not according to good manners. 

UN-MANNER-LY, adv. Uncivilly.—SAak. 

UAE ANS: ppr. Depriving of thc powers or qualities 
of a man. 

UN-MAN'TLED, a, Not covered or furnished with a mantle. 

UN-MAN-U-FAC'TUR ED, a. Not manufactured; not wrought 


into the proper form for use. 
UN-MA-NCRED', a. 1. Not manured; not enriched by ma- 


nure. 2. Uncultivated.—Spenser. 
UN-MARKED' (-márkt), a. 1. Not marked; having no mark. 
9. Unobserved ; not regarded ; undistinguished.—Pope. 
UN-MXRRED' a Not marred; not injured; not spoiled ; 
not obstructed. 

UN-MAR'RI-A-BLE, a. Not marriageable.—Milton. (Rare. 

UN-MAR'RIAGE-A-BLE (-rij-a-bl), a. Not fit to be marri 

UN-MAR'RIAG E-A-BLE-NESS, 2. The state or condition of 
not being fit to be married. 

UN-MARRIED (-mar'rid), a. Not married; having no hus- 
band or no wife.— Bacon. 

UN-MAR'RY, v. t. To divorce.—Milton. 

UN-MAR'SHAL ED, a. Not disposed or arranged in due order. 

UN-MAS‘€U-LATE, 0.% To emasculate.— Fuller. 

UN-MAS’€U-LINE, a. Not masculine or manly; feeble; 
effeminate.— Milton. 

UN-MAS’€U-LINE-LY, adv. In an unmasculine manner. 

UN-MASK' v.t. To strip of a mask or of any disguise ; to | 
lay open what is concealed.— Roscommon. 

UN.MXSK' v.i To put off a mask. | 

UN-MASKED' (-miaskt), pp. 1. Stripped of a mask or dis- 
guise. 2. a. Open; exposed tq view.— Dryden. 

UN-MASK’ING, ppr. Stripping off a mask or disguise. 

tUN-NAS‘TER-A-BLE, a. That can not be mastered. 
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UN-MELT'ED, a. 1. Undissolved; not melted. 2. Not soft 


ened. 
UN-MELTED-NESS, w. State of being unmeltcd. 
UN-MEN'BER, v. . To deprive of membership in 
church. N 
UN-MEN'BER ED, pp. Deprived of membership. 
UN.MEN'ACED (-men'aste), a. Not threatened.—Dyron. 
UN-MEN'A-CING, a. Not threatening. 
UN. MEN'TION-A.BLE, a. 1. Not tobe mentioned. Ec. Reo 
—9. n. As a noun, a garment not to be named. 
UN-MEN'TIONED, a. Not mentioned ; not named. 
UN-MER'CAN-TILE, a Not according to the customs and 
rules of commerce. 
UN-MER'CHANT-A-BLE, a. Not merchantable; not of & 
uality fit for the market. 
-MER'CI-FUL, a. 1. Not merciful; inhuman to such be 
ings as arc in one's power ; not disposed to spare or for 
ive. 2 Unconscionable; exorbitant—Syn. Merciless 
ard-hearted ; cruel; unsparing; severe. 
UN-MER'CI-FUL-LY, adv. Without mercy; cruclly. 
UN-NER’CI-FUL-NESS, n. Want of mercy i want of tem 
derness and compassion toward those who are in one’s 
wer; cruelty in the exercise of:power or punishment. 
t UN-MER'IT-A-BLE, a. Having no merit or desert.—Skak. 
UN-MER'IT-ED, a. 1. Not merited ; not deserved ; obtained 
without service or equivalent. 2 Not deserved; cruel, 


unjust. 
UN-MER'IT-ED-LY, adv. Not deservedly. 
UN-NERTT-ED-NESS, n. State of being unmerited. 
UN.MET', a. Not met.—Ben Jonson. 
UN-ME-TAL'LI€, a. Not metallic; not having the proper 
ties of metal; not belonging to metals. 
UN-MET-A-PHYS1€-AL, a. Not metaphysical; not pertain 


ing to Op yas. 
UN-METH'OD-IZED, a. Not methodized.- H. Taylor. 
UN-MIGHT'Y (-mit'e), a. Not mighty; not powerful. 
UN-MILD' a. Not mild; harsh; severe ; fierce. 
UN-MILD'LY, adv. Not mildly; harsbly. 
UN-MILD'NESS, n. Want of mildness; harshness. 
UN-MIL'I-TA-RY, a Not according to military rules. 
UN-MILK ED' (-milkt), a. Not milked.— Pope. 
UN-MILL ED', a. Not milled; not indented or grained. 
UN-MIND'ED, a. Not minded; not heeded. — Milton. 
UN-MINDTUL, a. Not mindful; not heedful; not atten. 
tive; regardless.— Milton. 
UN-MIND'FUL-LY, adv. Carelessly ; heedlessly. 
UNDE L-NESS, x. Heedlessness; inattention, care 
essness. 
UN-MIN*GLE (-ming/gl), v. t. To separate things mixed — 


n. 
t UN-MIN*GLE-A-BLE, a. That can not be mixed. 


| UN-MIN°GLED, a. 1. Not mingled; not mixed; pure. 2 


Pure ; not vitiated or alloyed by foreign ture. 


UN-MIN-IS-TE'RI-AL, a. Not ministerial 


UN-MASTERED, a. 1. Not subdued; not conquered. 2. | UN-MIN-IS-TE'RI-AL-LY, adv. Unsuitably to a minister. 


Not conquerable.— Dryden. 

UN-MAS'TI-CA-BLE, a. Not capable of being chewed — 
Journ. Science. 

UN-MATCH'A-BLE, a. That can not be matched; that can 
not be equaled ; unparalleled.— Hooker. 

ape E (-matcht), a. Matchless; having no match 
or equal. 

UN-MEAN'ING, a. 1. Having no mcaning or signification. 
2. Not CEDENTE ; not indicating intelligence. 

UN-MEAN'ING-LY, adv. Without significance. 

UN-MEAN'ING-NESS, n. Want of meaning.—Dr. Campbell. 

UN-MEANT’ (un-ment), a. Not meant; not intended. 

UN-MEÉAS'ER-A-BLE (un-mezh'ur-a-bl), a. That can not be 
measured ; unbounded ; boundless.— Swift. 

UN-MEASUR-.-A-BLY, adv. Beyond all measure.—Ho:cell. 

UN-MEASURED, a. 1. Not measured; plentiful beyond 
measurc.—JAilton. 2. Immense; infinite.— Blackmore. 

UN-ME-EHAN'I€-AL, a. Not mechanical; not according to 
the laws or principles of mechanics. 

UN-ME-CHANTE-AL-LY, adv. Not according to the laws of 
mechanica. 


UN-AI-RA€'9-LOUS, a. Not miraculous. 

UN-MI-RA€9-LOUS.LY, adv. Without a miracle. 

UN-MIRY, a. Not miry; not muddy ; not foul with dirt. 

UN-MISS ED’ (-mist), a. Not missed; not perceived to be 
gone or lost.—Gray. 

UN-MIS-TAK'A-BLE, a. That can not be mistaken. (Li 
tle TED 

UN-MIS-TAK’EN, a. Not mistaken ; sure.—7Yumbull. 

UN-MIS-TRUSTING, a. Not mistrusting ; unsuspicious, 

UN-MITT-GA-BLE, a. Not capable of being mitigated. 

UN-MITT.GA-TED, a. Not mitigated; not lessened; not 
softened in severity or harshness.—Shak. 

UN-MIX ED’ 2 (un-mikst), a. 1. Not mixed; not mingled 

UN-MIXT' $ pure; unadulterated; unvitiated by foreign 
admixture. 2. Pure ; unalloyed. 

UN-MOANED',a. Not lamented.—SAak. 

UN-MOD'T-FI-A-BLE, a. That can not be modified or al- 
tered in form; that can not be reduced to a more accept- 
able or desired form. 

UN-MODT-FIED, a. Not modified; not altered in form; 
not qualified in meaning. 


g 
UN-MECH'AN-IZED, a. Not formed by design, art, or skill. | UN-MoD'ISH. a. Not modish; not accordin ty custom. 


UN-MEDDLED with. Not meddled with; not touchcd. 
UN-MEDDLING, a. Not meddling; not interfering with | 
the conc: rns of others ; not officious.— Chester field. I 
UN-MEDDLING-LY, adv. Without meddling. ! 
f UN-MED'DLING-NE&8S, x. Forbearance of interposition. 
UN-MED1-TA-TED, a. Not meditated; not prepared by! 


previous thought. / 


UN-MEET, a. Not fit; not proper; not worthy.— Prior 
UN-MEET'LY, adv. Not fitly; not properly; not suitably. 
UN-MEETNESS, n. Unfitness; unsuitableness. 
UN-MEL’LOWED, a. Not mellowed; not fully matured. 
UN-ME-LUDI-OUS, a. Not melodious ; wanting melody. 
UN-ME-LO'DI-OUS-LY, ado. Without melody. 
UN-ME-LO'DI-OUS-NESS, x. State of being 
melody. 


destitute of 


UN-MOD'-Li-TED, a. Not modulated.— Í 

UN-MOIST, a. Not moist; not humid; dry.— Phillips. 

UN-MOIST' ENED (-mois‘nd), a. Not made moist or humid. 

UN-MOLD', j^ t. To change the form; to reduce from 

UN-MOULD', any form. 

UN-NOLD'ED, pp. 1. Not changed in form. 2 a. Not mold 
ed; not shaped or formed. 

UN-MOÓLD'ER-ING, a. Not crumbling or wasting away.— 


Bryant. 

UN-MO-LEST'ED, a. Not molested; not disturbed; free 
from disturbance.— Pope. 

UN-MÓN'EYED (-munid), a Not having money. 

t UN-MO-NOP‘O-LIZE, v.t. To recover from being monop- 


olized. 
t UN-MO-NOP^O-LIZED, a. Not monopolized. 
UN-MOOR’, v. *. 1. In sea language, to bring to the state of 


"a See Synopsis. 1, E. I, &c, long.—ÀX, E. Y, &c., short.—FiR, FALL WHAT ;—PREY -—-MARINE, BIRD ,—MOVE, BOOK, 
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riding with a single anchor, after having been moored by 
two or more cables. 2. To loose from anchorage. 

UN-MOORED’, pp. Loosed from anchorage, or brought to 
ride with a single anchor. 

UN-MOOR'NG, ppr. Loosing from anchorage, or bringing 
to ride with a single anchor. 

UN-MOR’AL-IZED, a. Untutored by morality; not con- 
formed to good morals.— Norris. 

UN-MORTGAGED (un-mor’gajd), a. Not mortgaged; not 
pledged.— Addison. Dryden. See MORTGAGE. 

UN-MORTI-FIED, a. 1 Not mortified; not ashamed. 2. 
N^t subdued by sorrow. 

UN-MOULD', v.t. To change the form. Se UNMOLD. 

UN-MOUNT ED, a. Not mounted. 

UN-NOURNED’, a. Not lamented.— Rogers. 

UN-MOWA-BLE, a. That can not be moved; firm; fixed. 

UN-MOV'A-BLY, adv. Unalterably.— Ellis. 

UN-MSVED’ (-moovd), a. 1. Not moved; not transferred 
from one place to another. 2. Not changed in purpose ; 
unshaken; firm. 3. Not affected; not naving the pas- 
sions excited ; not touched or impressed. 4. Not altered 
by passion or emotion. 

UN-MOV'ED-LY, adv. Without being moved. . 

UN-MOV'ING, a. 1. Having no motion. 2. Not exciting 
emotion; having no power to affect the passions. 

UN-MUF'FLE (-muffl), v.t. 1. To take a covering from the 
face.— Milton. 2. To remove the muflling of a drum. 

UN-MUF'TLED (.muf'fld), pp. Uncovered. 

UN-MUF FLING, ppr. Removing a covering. 

UN-MUR'MURED, a. Not murmured at—Beaum. and FI. 

UN-MUR'MUR-ING, a. Not murmuring; not complaining. 

UN-MUR'MUR-ING-LY, adv. Uncomplainingly. 

UN-MOBIE€-AL, a. 1. Not musical; not harmonious or me- 
lodious. 2. Harsh; not pleasing to the ear. 

UN-MÜ'SI€-AL.LY, adv. Without harmony; harshly. 

UN-MO’SING, a. Not musing. 

UN-MO’SING-LY, adv. In an unmusing manner. 

UN-MO‘TI-LA-TED, a. Not mutilated; not deprived of a 
member or part; entire. 

UN-MUZ’ZLE, v. t. To loose from a muzzle.—Shak. 

UN-MUZ’ZLED, pp. Loosed from a muzzle. 

UN-NANED’, a. Not named; not mentioned — Milton. 

UN-NA'TION.AL (-na’shun- or -nash’un-), a. Not national. 

UN-NA‘TIVE, a. Not native ; not natural; forced. 

UN-NATW-RAL, a. 1. Contrary to the laws of nature ; con- 
trary to the natural feelings. 2. Acting without the affec- 
tions of our common nature. 3. Not in conformity to na- 
ture; not agreeable to the real state of persons or things; 
not representing nature. 

UN-NATY-RAL-IZE, v. t. To divest of natural feelings. 
ON-NATU-RAL-IZED, pp. 1. Divested of natural feelings. 
2. a. Not naturalized ; not made a citizen by authority. 
UN-NAT'9-RAL-LY, adv. In opposition to natural feelings 

and sentiments.— Tillotson. 

UN-.NAT'9-RAL-NESS, n. Contrariety to nature. 

UN-NAVT-GA-BLE, a. Not navigable. 

UN-NAV1-G4-TED, a. Not navigated; not passed over in 
ships or other vessels.— Cook's Voyages. 

UN-NEC'ES-SA-RI-LY, adv. Without necessity ; needless- 


UN NECERG 

-NEC'ES-SA-RI-NESS, n. "The state of being unnecessa- 
ry; needlessness. 

UN-NEC'ES-SA-RY, a. Not necessary; needless; not re- 
quired by the circumstances of the case; useless. 

UN-NE-CES'SI-TÀ-TED, a. Not required by necessity. 

UN-NEED'ED, a. Not needed. 

UN-NEED'FUL, a. Not needful; not wanted ; needless. 

UN-NEEDFUL-LY, adv. Not needfully. 

UN-NEIGH'BOR-LY (-ná&bor-le), a. Not suitable to the du- 
ties of a neighbor ; not becoming persons living near each 
other ; not kind and friendly. 

UN-NEIGH'BOR-LY, adv. In a manner not suitable to a 
neighbor; in a manner contrary to the kindness which 
should subsist among neighbors. 

t UN-NERV’ATE, a. Not strong; feeble.— Broome. 

UN-NERVE' (un-nerv), v. t. To deprive of nerve, force, or 
dp e to weaken; to enfeeble.— Addison. 

lb we VED, pp. 1. Deprived of strength. 2. a. Weak; 
eeble. 

UN-NERVING, ppr. Depriving of strength. 

tUN-NETH’, ado. Scarcely; eod. — Spenser See 

tUN-NETHES, $ UNEATH. 

UN-NEOTRAL, a. Not neutral; not uninterested. 

UN.NOBLE, a. Not noble; ignoble; mean.— Shak. 

UN-NOT'ED, a. 1. Not noted ; not observed; not heeded ; 
not regarded.—Pope. 2. Not honored. 

UN-NO'TICED (-ndtist), a. 1. Not observed ; not regarded. 
2. Not treated with the usual marks of respect; not kind- 
ly and hospitably entertained. 

UN-NO(YTIC-ING, a. Not taking notice. 

UN-NUM'BERED, a. Not numbered; innumerable; in- 
definitely numerous.— Prior. 

UN-NURTURED, a. Not nurtured ; not educated. 
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UE ole (-nu-trish’us), a. Not affording nourisn- 
UN-O-BEYED' (-o-báde^), a. Not obeyed.—Milion. 
UN-O-BEYING rag a. Not yielding obedience. 
UN-OB-JEETED, a. Not objected; not charged as a fault 
UNOBJEGTION ABLE, a Not Habl 
-A- , a ot liablo to objection; th 
need not be condemned as faulty, false, or direi 5 
UN-OB-JE€'TION-A-BLY, adv. In a manner not liable te 
objection. 
UN-O-BLIGED’, a. Not obliged. 
UN-O-BLIGING, e. Not obliging or disposed to oblige. 
UN-OB-NOX'OUS, a. Not liable; not exposed to harm. 
UN-OB-NOX'IOUS-LY, adv. In an unobnoxious manner, 
UN-OB-SCURED', a. Not obscured ; not darkened. 
UN-OB-S£'QUI-OUS, a. Not obsequious ; not-servilely sub 


missive. 

UN-OB-S£'QUI-OUS-LY, adv. Not with servile submissive- 
ness. 

UN-OB-SE’QUI-OUS-NESS, n. Want of servile submissive 
ness or compliance ; incompliance. 

UN-OB-SERV'A.BLE, a. That is not observable; not dis- 
coverable.— Doyle. 

UN-OB-SERVANCE, n. Want of observation; inattention; 
regardlessness.— Whitlock. 

UN.OB-8ERV'ANT, a. 1. Not observant; not attentive; 
heedless.—Glanville. 2. Not obsequious. 

UN-OB-SERV ED',a. Notobserved; notnoticed; notseen; 
not regarded ; not heeded.—Bacon. 

UN-OB-SERV'ED.LY, adv. Without being observed. 

UN OBSERVING a. Not observing; inattentive ; heed- 


UN-OB-SERV'ING-LY, adv. Inattentively. 

UN-OB-STRUCTED, a. 1. Not obstructed; not filled with 
impediments. 2. Not hindered ; not stopped. 

UN-OB-STRU€TED-LY, adv. Without being obstructed. 

UN-OB-STRUETIVE, a. Not presenting any obstacle. 

UN-OB-STRU€TYVE-LY, adv. Without obstruction. 

UN-OB-STRUOTIVE-NESS, n. State of being not ob. 
structive. I 

UN-OB-TAIN'A-BLE, a. That can not be obtained; no} 
within reach or power. 

UN-OB-TAIN'A-BLE-NESS, n. State of being unobtainable. 

UN-OB-TAINED’, a. Not obtained; not gained; not re 

uired.— Hooker. 

UN-OB-TRÜ'SIVE,a. Not obtrusive ; not forward; modest. 

UN-OB-TRU'SIVE-LY, adv. Modestly. 

UN-OB-TRO'SIVE-NESS, n. State of being unobtrusive. 

UN-OB'VI-OUS, a, Not obvious; not readily occurring to 
the view or the understanding.— Boyle. 

UN-O€'€U-PIED, a.' 1. Not occupied; not possessed. 2, 
Not engaged in business; being at leisure. 3. Not em- 
ployed or taken up. ° 

jos -FEND'ED, a. Not offended ; not having taken of. 

nse. 

UN-OF-FEND'ING,a. 1. Not offending; not fu offense. 
2. Not sinning; free from sin or fault. 3. Inoffensivo, 

ess; innocent. 

UN-OF-FENSYVE, a. Not offensive; harmless. 

UN-OF'FERED, a. Not offered; not proposed to accept- 
ance.— Clarendon. 

UN-OF-FY"CIAL (-of-fish’al), a. 1. Not official; not pertain- 
ing to office. 2. Not proceeding from the proper officer 
or from due ERA 

UN-OF.FY"CIAL-LY, adv. Not officially ; not in the course 
of official au. 

UN.OF.FY"CIOUS (-of-ish'us), a. Not officious; not for- 
ward or intermeddling. 

UN-OF-FI"CIOUS-LY, adv. Not officiously. 

UN-OF-FI"CIOUS-NESS, n. The state of not being officious, 

tUN-OFT'EN (-of'n) adv. Rarely. 

UN-OIL’, v. t. To free from oi. — Dryden. 

UN-OIL ED', pp. 1. Freed from oil 2. a. Not oiled; free 
from oil. 

UNOPENED (pnd) a. Not opened; remaining fast 
close, shut, or sealed.— Chesterfiel i 

UN-O’PEN-ING, a Not opening.— Pope. 

UN-OP'ER-A-TIVE, a. Not operative ; producing no effect. 

UN-O-PER’€U-LA-TED, a. Having no tover or operculum. 

UN-OP-POS ED’ (-pózd^), a. Notopposed; not resisted; not 
meeting with any obstruction. 

UN-OP-PRESSED’ (-prest), a. Not oppressed ; not unduly 
burdened. 

UN-OP-PRESSTVE, a. Not oppressive. 

UN-OR'DERED, a. Not ordered. 

UN-OR'DER.LY.a. Not orderly ; disorderly; irregular. 

ft UN-ORDI-NA-RY, a. Not ordinary ; not common. 

UN-OR'GAN-IZED, a. Not organized; not having organio 
structure or vessels for the preparation, secretion, and 
distribution of nourishment, &c. 

UN-O-RI-ENT'AL, a. Not oriental.— Byron. 

UN-O-RIĜ'IN-AL, a. 1. Not original; derived, 2. Having 
no birth; ungenerated.—Alilton. 
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UN-O-RIGTN-A-TED, a. Not originated; having no birth 
or creation.— S'ephens. 

UN-OR-NA-MENT'AL. a. Not ornamental.— West. 

UN-OR'NA-MENT-ED, a. Not ornamented ; not adorned. 

UN-ORTHO-DOX, a. Not orthodox; not holding the gen- 
uine doctrines of the Scriptures. — Decay of Picty. 

UN-ORTHO-DOX-LY, adv. Not orthodoxly. 

UN-O3-TEN-TA'TIOUS3. a. 1. Not ostentatious; not boast- 
ful; not making show and parade; modest 2. Not 
glaring; not showy. 

JN-OS-TEN-TATIOUS-LY, ede. Without show, parade, 
Or ostcntation. 

ON-OS-TEN-TaTIOUS-NESS, 2. State of being free from 
ostentation. 

UN-ÖW ED’ (de), a. Not owed; not due. 

UN-GWNED’, a. 1. Not owned; having no known owner; 
not claimed. 2. Not avowed ; not acknowledged as one’s 
own; not admitted as done by one's self. 

UN-ON’Y-Di-TED, ) 

UN-OX'Y-DIZED. 

UN-OX'Y-6 EN-A-TED, 

UN-OX’Y-GEN-IZED, 

UN-PA-CIFI€, a. Not pacific ; not disposed to peace ; not 
of a peaceable disposition.— JWarton. 

UN-PA-CIFI€-AL-LY, adv. Not pacifically. 

UN-PACT.FIED (fide) a. Not pacified; not appeased. 

UN-PA€R' v.t. 1. To open, as things packed. 2. To dis- 
burden.—Shak, ; [little used.) 

UN-PACKED’ (-pakt), pp. 1. Opened, as goods. 2. a. Not 
packed ; not collected by unlawful artifices.— Hudibras. 

UN-PA€R'TNG, ppr. ning, as a package. 

UN-PiID' a 1. Not paid; not discharged, as a debt 2. 
Not having received what is due; as, unpaid workmen. 
Pope.— Unpaid for, not paid for; taken on credit. 

UN-PAINED', a. Not pained; suffering no pain.—Milton. 

UN-PAIN'FUL, a. Not painful; giving no pain.— Locke. 

UN-PAIN'FUL-LY, adv. Without pain. 

UN-PAINT'ED, a. Not painted. 

UN-PAL’A-TA-BLE, a. 1. Not palatable ; disgusting to the 
taste. 2 Not such as to be relished; disagreeable. 

UN-PAL'A-TA-BLY, adv. So as not to be relished. 

UN-PALLED' (-pawld^, a. Not deadened. 

UN-PAN'O-PLYED,a. Destitute of panoply.— Pollok. 

UN-PAR'A-DISE, v. t. To deprive of happiness like that of 
paradise ; to render unhappy.— Young. 

UN-PAR'A-GONED, a. Unequaled ; unmatched. 

UN-PAR’AL-LELED, a. Having no parallel or equal; un- 
equaled ; unmatched.—Addison. 

UN-PAR'DON-A-BLE, a. Not to be forgiven; that can not 
be pardoned or remitted.—Rogers. - 

UN-PAR'DON-A-BLY, adv. 


bury. 

UN-PARDONED, a. 1. Not pardoned; not forgiven.— 
Rogers. 2. Not having receivcd a legal pardon. 

UN-PAR'DON-ING, a. Not forgiving; not disposed to par- 
don —Dryden. 

UN-PAR-LIA-MENT'A-RILY (un-pür-le-ment'are-le), ado. 
Not according to the rules of parliament. 

UN-PAR.LIA-MENT'A-RI-NESS, w.  Contrariety to the 
rules, usages, or constitution of parliament. 

UN-PAR-LIA-MENT’A-RY, a. 1. Contrary to the usages or 
rules of proceeding in parliament. 2. Contrary to the 
rules or usages of legislative bodies. 

UN-PARTED, a Not parted; not divided ; not separated. 


—Prior. 

IUN-PXR'TIAL (shal), a. Not partial. See IMPARTIAL. 

tUN-PARTIAL-LY, ado. Fairly; im ally. 

UN-PAR-TICT.PA-TING, a. Not participating. 

UN-PASS'A-BLE, a. 1. Not admitting persons to pass ; im- 
passable. 2. Not current; not received in common pay- 
ments. 

tUN-PAS'SION-ATE, 2a. Calm; free from passion ; im- 

t UN-PAS’SION-Z-TED, § partial. 

I UN-PAS'SION-ATE-LY, adv. Without passion ; calmly. 

UN aac ED (un-pash'und), a. Not excited by passion ; 
calm. 

UN-PASTOR-AL, a. Not pastoral; not suitable to pastoral 
manncrs.— Warton. 

UN-PATENT-ED, a. Not granted by patent.—Cranch. 

UN.PATHED' (püfhd) a. 1. Unmarked by passage ; not 
trodden.—Shak. 2. Not being beaten into a path; as, un- 
pathed snow. 

UN.PA-THET'IC, a. Not pathetic; not adapted to move 
the passions or excite emotion — Warton. 

IN-PA-THETI€-AL-LY, ade. Without moving the pas- 
dd a PT emotion. 

UN-PA-TRI- " 

UNPATRIOTIGAL, 4 Not patriotic. 

UN-PA-TRI-OTI€-AL-LY, adv. Not patriotically. 

UN-PATRON-IZED, a. Not having a patron; not support- 
ed by friends.—Johnson. 

UN-PATTERNED, a. Having no pattern or equal.—Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. 


a. Not having oxygen in combina- 
tion. 


Beyond forgiveness. — Atter- 
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UN-PAVED’, a. Not paved; not covered with stone. 
UN-PAWNED! a. Not pawned ; not pledgcd.— Pope. 
tUN-PAY’, v. t£. 1. To undu—Shak. 2. Not to pay or com 


sate. 
UN-PAYING, a. Neglecting payment. 
UN-PAY'ING-L Y, ade Unprbfitably. 
UN-PEACE‘A-BLE, a. Not peaceable; quarrelsc me. 
UN-PEACE’A-BLE-NESS, m. Unquietness; quarrelsomo 
ness. 
UN-PEACE'A-BLY, adv. Unquietly. 
UN-PEACEFUL, a. Not pacific or peaceful; unquiet. 
UN-PEACEFUL-LY, adv. Not peacefully. 
UN-PEACEFUL-NESS, n. Disquiet ; inquietude. 
UN-PEDT.GREED, a. Not distinguished by a pedigree. 
UN-PEG’, v.t 1. To loose from pegs; to open. 2. To pul 
out the peg rom 
UN-.PEGGED', pp. Loosened from pegs; opened. 
UN-PELTED, a. Not pelted; not assailed with stones, 
UN-PEN’, v.t. To let out or suffer to escape by breaking a 
dam or opening a pen.— Blackstone. 
UN-PENAL, a. Not penal; not subject to a penalty. 
UN-PEN'E-TRA-BLE, a. Not to be penetrated. 
UN-PEN’E-TRA-TED, a. Not entered or pierced. 
tUN-PENT.TENT, a. Not penitent 
UN-PENNED', pp. Unfastened ; let out. 
PEE: Suffering to escape ; unlocking. 
UN-PEN'SION ED, a. 1. Not pensioned ; not rewarded by 
a pension. 2, Not kept in pay; not held in dependence 


bya pension. 

UN-PEOPLE (-pë'p)), v.t. To deprive of inhabitants; to 
de pomo! to thi peaple-- Dry 

UN-PEO'PLED (-pé'pld). pp. Depopulated ; dispeopled. 

UN-PEOPLING, Depopulating. 

UN-PER-CEIV’A-BLE, a. Not to be perceived. 

UNSER CEA BIN adv. In a manner not to be per- 
ceive 

UN-PER-CEIVED’ (.per.seevd), a. Not perceived; not 
heeded ; not observed ; not noticed.— Milton. 

UN-PER-CEIV’ED-LY, adv. So as not to be perceived. 

t UN-PER'FE€T, a. Not perfect ; not complete; imperfect. 

UN-PERFE€T-ED, a. Not perfected ; not completed. 

UN-PERTECT-LY, adv. Imperfectly.—Hales. 

t UN-PER'FECT-NESS, n. ant of perfectness ; incom- 

leteness. 

UN-PERFO-Ri-TED, a. Not perforated; not penetrated 
by openings. 

UN-PER-FORMED’, a. 1. Not performed; not done; not 
executed. 2 Not fulfilled. — Taylor. 

UN-PER-FORM'TNG, a. Not pe orm ag SDa 

Ti TERISH wap: a. Not perishable ; not subject to 

ecay. 

UN.PERTSH.A-BLY, ado. Imperishably. 

t UN-PERISHED (-perisht), a. Notviolated ; not destroyed 
—Sir T. Elyot. 

UN-.PERTSH-ING, a. Not perishing; durable. 

UN-PERTSH-ING-LY, adv. Not perishingly. 

a a. Free from the crime of perjury. 

n. 

UN-PER'MA-NENT, a. Not permanent ; not durable. 

UN-PER-MIT'TED, a. Not permitted.—Southey. 

UN-PER-PLEX' v.t. To free from perplexity.— Donne. 

UN-PER-PLEX ED' (-per-plekst), a. 1. Not perplexed ; noi 
harassed; not embarrassed. 2. Free from perplexity or 
complication; simple. 

UN-PER'SE-CÜ-TED, a. Free from persecution. 

UN-PER-SPIR’A-BLE, a. That can not be perspired or 
emitted through the pores of the skin.— Arbuthnot. 

UN-PER-SUAD‘A-BLE, a. That can not be persuaded, or 
influenced by motives urged.—Sidney. 

UN-PER-TURBED’, a. Not disturbed.— Scott. 

UN-PER-VERTED, a. Not perverted; not wrested or 
turned to a wrong sense or use. 

UN-PE-RÜS ED' (-pe-rüzd^, e. Not read. 

UN-PETRI-FIED (fide) a Not petrified; not converted 
into stone. 

UN-PHIL-AN-THROP1€, s. Not philanthropic. 

UN-PHIL-O-SOPH'16, Ya. Not according to the rules 

UN-PHIL-O-SOPH1T€-AL, § òr principles of sound philos 
ophy; patsy philosophy. 

UN-PHIL-O-SOPH1€-AL-LY, ade. In a manner contrary 
to the principles of sound philosophy or right reason. 

UN-PHIL-O-SOPHI€-AL-NESS, 2. lucongruity with phi- 
losophy.— Norris. 

UN-PHI-LOS'O-.PHIZE, v. . To degrade from the charac- 
ter of ^ philosopher.— Pope. 

UN-PHI-LOS'O-PHIZED, pp. ora. 1. Degraded from the 
rank of a philosopher. 2. Not sophisticated or perverted 
by philosophy. . 

UN-PHRE-NO-LOQG1€-AL, a. Not pertaining to phrenol 

ogy. 

t UN PHYSTCR ED (fizikt) a Not inñuereed by medi 
cine; not p». . lowell. ` 

UN-PI€-TUR-B:QUE' , eek), à. Not picturesque. 
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UN.PIERCE'A-BLE, a. That can not be pierced.—Southey. | UN-PORTIONED, a. Not endowed or furnished with a 


UN-PI£RCED' (un-peerst), a. Not pierced ; not penetrated. 


~ -Gey. 

UN-PIL'LARED, a. Deprived of pillars.—Pope. 
not supported.—Müton. 

UN-PY’LOT-ED, a. Not steered by a pilot. 

UN-PIN', v. t. To loose from pins; to unfasten what is held 
tegriher by pins. 

UN-PiNK ED’ (-pinkt), a. Not pinked; not marked or set 
with cyelet holes.—Shak. 

UN-PINNED', pp. Loosed from pins. 

UN PINNING; ppr. Unfastening what is held together by 

UN-PITLA-BLY, adv. So as not to be pitied. 

UN-PITIED (-pitid), a. Not pitied ; uot compassionated ; 
not regarded with sympathetic sorrow.— Pope. 

UN-PITI-FUL, a. 1. Having no pity. 2. Not exciting pity. 

DA EU Ds adv. Unmercifully; without mercy. 

UN-PIT'Y-ING, a. Having no pity; showing no compassion. 

I UN-PLA’€A-BLE, a. Not to be appeased; implacable. 

UN-PLACED (.pláste), a. 1. Having no office or employ- 
ment under the government.—Pope. 2. Undetermined as 
to place ; as, unplaced kings, whose position in the series 
of gyptian kings is undetermined.—Gliddon. 

UN-PLAGUED’, a. Not plagued; not harassed. 

UN-PLANT'ED,a. Not planted; of spontaneous growth. 

UN-PLASTERED, a. Not plastered. 

UN-PLAUST.BLE, a, Not plausible; not having a fair ap- 

earance.— Milton, 

-PLAUS'I-BLY, adv. Not with a fair appearance. 
UN-PLAUSIVE, a. Not approving; not applauding. 
UN-PLEAD’A-BLE, a. That can not be pleaded. 
UN-PLEAS'ANT (-plez'ant) a. Not pleasant; not affording 
gue: disagreeable.— Hooker. 

-PLEAS'ANT-LY (un-plez'ant-le), adv. 

pu ; uneasily.—P 
UN-PL£AS'ANT-NESS (un-plez'antnes) x. Disagreeable- 

ness; the state or quality of not giving pleasure.. Hooker. 
UN-PLEASED’, a. Not pleased; displeased.— Dryden. 
UN-PLEAGING, a. Offensive; disgusting.— Dryden. 
UN-PLEAS'ING.LY, adv. In a manner to displease. 
UN-PLEASING-NESS, n. Want of qualities to please. 
tUN-PLEASTVE, a. Not i = ishop Hall. 
UN-PLEASUR-A-BLE, a. Not pleasurable.— Coleridge. 
UN-PLEDO ED; a, Not pledged; not mortgaged. 
UN-PLYA-BLE, a. Not pliablc; not easily bent. 
UN-PLI'A-BLY, adv. In an unpliable manner. 
UN-PLYANT, a. 1. Not pliant; not easily bent; stiff.— 

Wotton. 2. Not readily yielding the will; not compliant. 
ON ELLANTLY, adv. Not pliantly; stiffly. 

UN PLOUGHED, a. Not plowed.— Mortimer. 

UN-PLUMP' (-un-plum^, a. Not perpendicular.—Burke. 

Le v.t To strip of plumes; to degrade.—Glan- 
vi 

UR EDUNEDS pp. or a. Deprived of plumes; destitute of 
plumes. 

UN-PLUNDERED, a. Not plundered or stripped. 

UN-PO-ETIE€, a. 1. Not poetical; not having the 

UNPOEMEAL, | beauties of verse. 2. Not becoming a 


poet. 
UN-PO-ET1€-AL-LY, ado. 1. In a manner not comporting 


In a manner not 


with the nature of poetry. 2 In a manner unbecoming a : 


t. 

UN-POINTED, a. 1. Having no point or sting. 2. Not bav- 
ing marks by which to distinguish sentences, members, 
and cause? in writing. 3. Not having the vowel points or 
marks. 

UN-POIS’ON, v. t. To remove or expel poison.—South. 

UN-POISED’, a. Not poised; not balanced —Thomson. 

UN-POLAR-IZED, a. Not polarized; not having polarity. 

UN-POL/'I-CY ED (-pol’e-sid), a. Not having civil polity, or a 
regular form of government. 

UN-POLISHED (polisht) a. 1. Not polished; not made 
bright by attrition. 2. Not refined in manners; uncivil- 

ized; rude ; plain. 

UN-PO-LITE’, a. 1. Not refined in manners; not elegant. 
2 Not civil; not courteous; rude; see IMPOLITE. 

UN-PO-LITE'LY, adv. In an uncivil or rude manner. 

UN-PO-LITENESS, n. 1. Want of refinement in manners; 
rudeness, 2. Incivility ; want of courtesy. 

UN-POL'-TI€, a. Impolitic. [The latter is vied] 

UN-POLLED’, a. 1. Not registered as a voter. 2. Unplun- 
dered; not stripped.— Fanshaw. 

URA OTLUTED & Not polluted; not defiled ; not cor- 
rupte 

UN-POP'U-LAR, a. 1. Not popular; not having the public 
favor. 2. Not pleasing the people. 

UN-POP-U-LAR1-TY, n. The state of not enjoying the pub- 
ic favor, or of not pleasing the people. 

UN-POP'U.LAR-LY, adv. Not popularly. 

UN PORT'A-BLE, a. Not to se carried.— Raleigh. 


|. Portion or fortune. 
| UN-PORT'E8-OUS, a. Having no ports.—Burke. 


! | UN-POS-SESS ED' (-pos-scst), a. Not 
ON-PIL'LOWED, a Having no pillow; having the head ! poscat) ot possessed ; not held, 


not occupied. 
UN-POS-SESS'ING, a. Having no possessions.—Shak. 


It UN-POS'SI-BLE, a. Not sible; im ible. 
| UN-POTA-BLE, a. Notdriakabie Possible 
, UN-POW'DERED, a. Not sprinkled with powder. 


kable. 


t UN-PRA€'TI-EA-BLE, a. That can not be performed. 
UN-PRA€'TICE D (-prak'tist), a. 1. Not having been taught 
by practice; not skilled ; not having experience; raw; 
unskillfuL 2. Not known ; not familiar by use ; [obs.] 
UN-PRAISED' a. Not praised; not celebrated. den. 
UN-PREACH'ING, a. Not preaching.—H. More. 
UN-PRE-€A'RI-OUS, a. Not dependent on another; not 
uncertain.— Blackmore. 
UN-PRE-CED'ED, a. Not preceded. 
UN-PREC‘E-DENT-ED, a. Having no precedent or exam. 
le; not preceded by a like case; not having the author- 
ty of prior example.— Swift. 
UN-PREC'E-DENT-ED-LY, adv. Without precedent. 
UN-PRE-CISE', a. Not precise; not exact.— Warton. 
UN.PRE.DES'TINED, a. Not previously determined. 
UN-PRE-DI€T,, v. t. To retract prediction.—Afilton. 
UN-PRE-FERRED’, a. Not preferred; not advanced. 


Collier. 

UN-PREG'NANT, a. Not pregnant. 2. Not prolific; not 

uick of wit.—Shak. 

UN-PRE-JÜ'DI-CATE, a. Not prepossessed by settled opin- 
lons.—Toylor. x t used. 

UN-PREJ'8-DIC (-pred‘ju-dist), a. 1. Not prejudiced; 
free from undue bias or prepossession ; not preoccupied 
by opinion; impartial. 2. Not warped by prejudice. 

ONES IU DICSDNESS: n. State of being unprejudiced. 
— Clarke. 

UN-PRE-LAT'€-AL, a. Unsuitable to a prelate. 

UPA LATIGALLY adv. Unlike or unsuitably to a 
prelate. 

UN-PRE-MED‘1-TA-TED, a. 1. Not previously meditated 
or prepared in the mind. 2. Not previously purposed or 
intended; not done by design. 

UN-PRE-MED1-TA-TED-LY, adv. Without premeditation 

UN-PRE-O€’€U-PIED (-pide), m Not preoccupied. 

UN-PRE-PARED,, a. 1. Not prepared ; not ready ; not fitted 
or furnished by previous measures. 2. Not prepared by 
holiness of life for the event of death and a happy immor- 


UN-PRE-PARED-LY, adv. Without preparation. 
UN-PRE-PAR'ED-NESS, n. State of being unprepared. 
UN.PRE-POS-SESS ED' (-sest), a. Not prepossessed ; not 
biased by previous opinions ; not partial.—South. 
UN-PRE-POS-SESS‘ING, a. Not having a winning appear- 
ance. 
UN-PRE-SERV'A-BLE, a. That can not be preserved. 
C Cprest) a. 1. Not pressed. 2. Not en. 
orced. 
UN-PRE-SUMPTW®-OUS, a. Not presumptuous; not rash 
modest; submissive.— Cowper. 
UN-PRE-SUMPTU-OUS-LY, adv. Without presumption. 
UN.PRE-TEND'ING, a. Not claiming distinction ; mod 
est. 
UN-PRE-TENDTNG-L Y, adv. Without pretension. 
UN-PRE-VAIL‘ING, a. Being of no force; vain.—Shak. 
UN-PREV’A-LENT, a. Not prevalent. 
UN-PRE-VENT’A-BLE, a. Not preventable. 


-UN-PRE-VENT ED, a. 1. Not prevented; not hindered. 


Shak. 92. Not preceded by any thing.— Milton ; [obs.) 
UN-PRIEST, v. & To deprive of the orders of a priest. 
UN-PRIES'TT'LY, a. Unsuitable to a I dera aque 
S cop v.t. To deprive of principality or sovereign 
UN-PRINCE'LY, a. Unbecoming a prince; not resembling 

a prince.—K ing Charles. 

UN-PRIN'CI-PLED, a. 1. Not having settled principles. 2. 
Having no good moral principles; destitute of virtue ; not 
restrained by conscience ; profligate. 

UN-PRIN'CI-PL.ED-NESS, x. Want of principle. 

UN-PRINT'ED, a. 1. Not printed, as a literary work.— Popa 
2. Not stamped with figures ; white. 

UN-PRIS'ON ED, a. Set free from confinement 

UN-PRIVT.LEO ED, a. Not privileged; not enjoying a par 
ticular immunity.—Jefferson. 

UN-PRIZ’A-BLE, a. Not valued; not of estimation. 

UN-PRIZED’ Cprizd), a. Not valued.—SAak. : 

UN-PRO-€LAIMED’, a, Not proclaimed; not notified by 
public declaration.— Milton. 

UN.PRO-DU€' TIVE, a. 1. Not productive ; barren.—Burke. 
—9. More generally, not producing large crops; not mak- 
ing profitable returns for labor. 3. Not profitable; not 
producing profit or interest, as capital 4. Not efficient 
not producing any effect. 5 

UN-PRO-DU€' TYVÉ-LY, adv. Barrenly; without profit. 
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UN.PRO-DU€ TIVE.NES3 n. Tho etate. of being unpro- 
ductive, as land, stock, capital, labor, &c. 

UN-PRO-FAN£ED' a. Not profaued; not violated. 

UN-PRO-FESSEIY (-pro-fest), a. Not professcd. 

UN-PRO-FES’SION-AL (fesh'un-al), a. 1. Not pertaining to 
one's profession. 2, Not belonging to a profession. 

UN-PRO-FES'SION-AL-LY, adv. In opposition to profes- 
sional practice. 

UN-PRO-FI*CIEN-CY (-fish’en-ee), x. Want of proficiency 
or improveuent.— all. 

UN.PROFTT-A.BLE, a. 1. Bringing no pron: producing no 
gain beyond the labor, expenscs, and interest of capital. 
2. Producing no improvement or advan ; useless ; 


serving no purpose. 3. Not useful to others. 4. Misim- 


Gk eonat talents; bringing no glory to God.—Matt., xxv. 


-PROE'IT-A-BLE-NESS, x. The state of producing no i 


prot or food ; uselessuess; inutility.—Addison. 
UN-PROF1T-A-BLY, ado. 1. Without protit; without clear 
gain. 2. Without any good effect or advantage; to no 


good urpoae. 
UN-PROFTI-ED, a. Not having profit or gnin.—Shak. 
UN-PRO-GRESS'VE, a. Not advancing. 
Ue Oe a. Not prohibited; not forbid; law- 


UN-PRO-JEE€T'ED, a. Not planned; not projected. 

UN-PRO.-LIFI€, a. 1. Not prolific; barren; not producing 
young or fruit. 2. Not producing in abundance. 

UN-PROMT-NENT, a Not prominent. 

UN-PROMI&ING, a. Not promising; not affording a favor- 
able prospect of success, of excellence, of profit, &c. 

UN-PROMPTED, a. 1. Not prompted; not dictated. 2. 
Not excited or instigated. 

UN-PRO-NOUNCE'A-BLE, a. That can not be pronounced. 

UN-PRO-NOUNCED' (-pro-nounst), a. Not pronounced ; not 
uttered. 

UN-PROP' v. To remove a prop from; to deprive of 


support. 
t UN PROPER, a. Not fit or proper; improper. 
fUN-PROPER-LY, adv. Unfitly. See IMPROPERLY. 
UN-PRO-PHET'IO, 2a. Not foreseeing or not predicting 
UN-PRO-PHET'I€-AL, § future events. 
UN-PROPH'ET-LIKE, a. Not like a prophet. 
UN-PRO-PY"TIOUS (.pish'us), a. Not propitious; not favor- 

able; not disposed to promote ; inauspiciqus.— Pope. 
UN-PRO-PI"TIOUS-LY, adv. Unfavorably; unkindly. 
UN-PRO-PI"TIOUS-NESS3 (-pro-pish’us-nes), n. State or 

quality of being unpropitious. 
UN-PRO-PORTION-A-BLE, a. Wanting duc proportion. 
UN.PRO-POR'TION-A-BLY, adv. Not in due proportion. 
UN-PRO-PORTION-ATE, a. Wanting proportion; dispro- 

ortionate ; unfit. 

-PRO-PORTIONED, a. Not proportioned; not suitable. 
UN-PRO-POSED’, a. Not pr 
UN-PROPPED’ (-propt), a. Not propped; not supported. 
UN-PROS'E-L?-TED, a. Not made a convert.— W. Scott. 
UN-PROS'PER-OUS3, a. Not prosperous; not attended with 

success ; unfortunate.— Pope. 
UN-PROS'PER-OUS-LY, ado. Unsuccessfully ; unfortunate- 


ly.—Taylor. 
UN-PROSPER-OUS-NESS, n. Want of success; failure of 
the desired result.—Hammond. 
UN-PROS‘TI-TU-TED, a. Not prostituted; not debased. 
UN-PRO-TE€TED, a. 1. Not protected; not defended — 
Hooker. 2. Not countenanced; not Supported 
UN-PRO-TEC€T'ED.LY, adv. Without being protected. 
UN-PRO-TE€T'ING, a. Not protecting; not defending. 
UEM ASIN a. Not protracted; not drawn out in 
leneth. 
UN-PROV ED’, a. 1. Not proved; not known by trial. 2 
Not established as true by argument or evidence. 
UN-PRO-VIDE' v. t. To unfurnish; to divest or strip of 
quahfications.—Southern. 
UN-PRO-VID'ED, pp. 1. Divested of qualifications. 2 a. 
Not pronided; unfurnished; unsupplicd.—Dry 
1 UN-PROV'I-DENT, a. Improvident. 
UN-PRO-VY"'SIONED (-pro-vizh'und), a. Not furnished with 
rovisions. 
‘-PRO-VOK ED’ Lares a. 1. Not provoked; not in- 
cited. 2. Not proceeding from provocation or just cause. 
UN-PRO-VOK'ING, a. Giving no provocation or offense. 
UN-PRO-VOK'ING-LY, adv. Without giving provocation. 
FUN-PRU-DEN'TIAL, a. Imprudent.— Milton. 
UN-PRONED’, a. Not pruned; not lopped.— Shak. 
UN-PUBLI€, a Not public; private; not generally seen 
or known.— Taylor. 
UN-PUB'LISH ED Cpublisht), a 1. Not made public; se- 
cret; private. 2. Not published, as a manuscript or book. 


—Pope. 
UNTUNG DIS; a. Not punctual; not exact in time.— 
ope , 
UN-PUN€-TU-AL1-TY, n. Want of punctuality. 


UN-PUN€'TU-AL-LY, adv. Not punctually. 
UN-PUN€’TU-A-TED, a. Not punctuated; not pointed. 
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UN-PUN'ISH-A-BLE,a. That may not be punished.— Mliton 
UN-PUNISHED (-punisht), a. Not punished; suffered tu 
pass without punishment or with impunity.— Dryden. 
UN-PUN1SH-ING, a. Not punishing. 
UN-PUR'CHAS-A-BLE, a. That can not be bought.—Adams 
UN.PUR'CHASED (purchast), a. Not purchased; noi 


bought. 
t UN-PÜRE, a. Notpure; impure. See Impure. 
UN-PURGED, a. Not purged; unpurificd —Milon. 
UN-PU’RI-FIED, a. 1. Not purified; not freed from fow 
matter. 2. Not cleansed from sin; unsanctificd. 
UN-PUR’POSED (-pur’pust), a. Notintended ; not designed. 
UN-PURSED' (-purst), a. Robbed ofa purse.— Pollok. 
UN-PUR-SÜED', a. Not pursued; not followed ; not pros 
ecuted.— Milton. 
UN-POTRE-FIED, a. Not putrefied; not corrupted. 
UN-QUAFFED' (-kwüft) a. Not quaffed; not drank. -- 


Byron. ° 
UN-QUAIL'ING, a. Not failing; not sinking; firm. 
UN-QUAK'ING, a. Not shaking or trembling.— JFilson. 
UN-QUALT-FIED, a. 1. Not qualified; not fit; not having 

the requisite talents, abilities, or accomplishments. 2. Not 

having taken the i ep oath or oaths. 3. Not modified 
or restricted by conditions or exceptions. 
UR prea die adv. In a manner so as not to be 
u : 
UN-QUALT-FIED-NESS, n. Condition of being unqualified 
f UN-QUALT FT, v.t, To divest of qualificationa. 
UN-QUAL'T-FY-ING, ppr. Divesting of qualifications. 
t UN-QUALT-TIED, a. Deprived of the usual faculties. 
! UN-QUAR'REL-A-BLE, a. That can not be impugned. 
UN-QUEEN', v. t. To divest of the dignity of queen. 
UN-QUELL'A-BLE, a. That can not be quelled. 
UN-QUELLED' a. Not quelled; not subdued.— Thomsox. 
UN-QUENCH'A-BLE, a. That can not be Qd. that 
will never be extinguished ; inextinguishab 
UN-QUENCH'A-BLE-NESS, n. The state or quality of be 
| 


ing inextihguishable.— Hakewill. 
UN-QUENCH'A-BLY, adv. In a manner or dcgree so as not 
to be quencned, 
UN-QUENCHED’ pe pee Not extinguished. — Bacon, 
UN-QUESTION-A-BLE, a. Notto be questioned ; not to be 
doubted.—Syn. Indubitable ; undeniable; certain, indis- 
putable ; incontrovertible. 
UN-QUESTION-A-BLY, adv. Without doubt; indubitably 
UN-QUESTIONED, a. 1. Notcalled in question ; not doubt 
ed. 2 Not interrogated; having no questions asked ; not 
examined. 3. Indisputable ; not to be opposed. 
UN-QUES'TION-ING, a. Not calling in question ; not doubt. 
ng unhesitating.—J. M. Mason. 
uy UI€K’, a. 1. Not quick; slow. 2. Not alive; motion 
C58; 
UN-QUI ED (-kwik‘nd), a. Not animated; not ma- 
tured to vitality. 
ı UN-QUI'ET, a. 1. Not quiet; not calm or tranquil, rest 
| less; uneasy. 2. Agitated; disturbed by continual motion 
. 9. Unsatisfied; restless. 
| { UN-QUYET, v. t. To disquiet.— Herbert. 
UN-QUI'ET-LY, adv. In an unquiet state; without rest; in 
an agitated state.— SAak. à 
UN-QUI'ET-NESS, n. 1. Want of quiet; want of tranquil- 
lity; restlessness; uneasiness. 2. Want of peace, as of a 
nation. 3. Turbulence; disposition to make trouble or 
excite disturbance. 
ft UN-QUYE-TUDE, n. Uneasiness; reet :ssness. 
UL taal (-rakt), a. Not racked; not poured from the 
es. 


UN-RAISED', a. Not elevated or raised.— Coleridge. 

UN-RAKED’ (-rakt), a. 1. Not raked. 2. Not raked to 
gether; not raked up as fire.— Shak. 

UN-RANGED, a. Not ranged; not reduced to rank or 


order. 

UN-RAN'SA€K ED, a, 1. Not ransacked ; not searched. 2 
Not pillaged.— Knolles. 

UN-RAN’SOMED, a, Not ransomed; not liberated from 
captivity or bondage by payment for liberty. 

UN-RASH', a. Not rash; not presumptuous.— Clarendon 

UN-RAV'AGED, a. Not wasted or destroyed.— Burke. 

UN-RAV'EL, v. t. 1. To disentangle or extricate; to diten 
gage or scparate threads that are knit. 2. To free; to clear 

om complication or difficulty. 3. To scparate connect, 

ed or united parts ; to throw into disorder. 4. To unfold 
or YO as the plot or intrigue of a play. 

UN-RAV'EL, v.i To be unfolded; to be disentancied. 

UN-RAV'EL-A-BLE, a. That can not be disentangled. 

UN-RAV'ELED, pp. Unfolded; disentangled. 

UN-RAV'EL-ING, ppr. Disentangling; unfolding; clearing 


m difficulty. 

UN BA SNE n. The development of the plot in a 
y. 

UX-Ri/ZORED, a. Unshaven.— Milton. 


UN-R£ACH ED' (-récht), a. Not reached; not attained to. 
UN-READ' (un-red), a. 1. Not read; not recited; not pe 


fobs. 
eR 
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vused.— Dryden. 2. Untaught; not learncd in books.— 
den. 
UN READ'A-BLE, a. Notlegible; that can not be read. 
UN-READ'I-LY. adv. Not promptly; not cheerfully.- Mil 


Jord. 
UN-READ'I-NESS (un-red'e-nes), n. Want of readiness ; 
want of promptness or dexterity. 2. Want of prepara- 


tion. 
UN-RÉAD'Y (un-red’e), a. 1. Not ready; not prepared; not 
fir 2. Not prompt; not quick. 3. Awkward ; ungainly. 
UN-RE’AL, a. Not real; not substantial; having appearance 
only.— Milton. . 

UN-RE-AL'T-TY, n. Want of reality or real existence. 

UN-RE’AL-IZ-ING, a. Not realizing. 

UN-REAPED (-reept), a. Not reaped; as, unreaped wheat. 

UN-REA'SON (-ré’zn), n. Want of reason. 

UN-REA'SON-A-BLE, a. 1. Not agreeable to reason. 2 
Exceeding the bounds of reason ; Clainaing or insisting on 
more than is fit 3. Immoderate ; exorbitant. 4. Irra- 

on 

UN-REA'SON-A-BLE-NESS, n. 1. Inconsistency with rea- 
son. 2. Exorbitance; excess of demand, claim, passion, 
and the like. 

UN-REA'SON-A-BLY, adv. 1. In a manner contrary to rea- 
son. 2 Excessively ; immoderately ; more than enough. 

UN-RFA‘SONED, a. 1. Not reasoned.—Burke. 2. Not de- 
rived from reasoning.—Chalmers. 

UN-REASON-ING, a. Not reasoning; not having reasoning 
faculties.— Everett. 

UN-KEAVE' v.t. 1. To unwind; to disentangle; to loose. 
2. Not to rive; not to tear asunder ; not to unroof; [obs.] 

UN-RE-BAT'ED, a. Not blunted.— Hakewill. 

UN-RE-BOK’A-BLE, a. Not deserving rebuke; not obnox- 
ious to censure.—]1 Tim., vi. 

UN-RE-BOK’A-BLY, adv. Not rebukably. 

UN-RE-BÜK ED' (-bükt), a. Not rebuked. 

UN-RE-€CANT'ED, a. Not retracted. 

UN-RE-CEIVED', a 1. Not received; not taken. 2 Not 
come into possession. 3. Not adopted ; not embraced. 

UN-RE€K’ONED, a. Not reckoned or enumerated. 


UN-RE-CLAIN'A-BLE, a. That can not be reclaimed, re- , 


formed, or domesticated. 
UN-RE-CLAIM'A-BLY, adv. So as not to be reclaimable. 
UN-RE-CLAIMED’, a. 1. Not reclaimed; not brought to a 


domestic state; not tamed. 2. Not reformed; not called | 


back from vice to virtue. 

UN-RE-€LAIMING, a. Not reclaiming. 

UN-RE-€LIN'TNG, a. Not reclining or resting. 

UN-RE-COGNI-ZA-BLE, a. That can not be recognized.— 
Culeridge. See * RECOGNIZABLE. 

JN-RE€'OG-NIZED, a. Not acknowledged or known. 

UN-RE€'OM-PENSED (-rek’om-penst), a. Not recompensed ; 
not rewarded. 

UN-RE€-ON-CIL’A-BLE, a. 1. That can not be reconciled ; 
that can not be made ccus'stent with. 2 Not reconcila- 
ble; not capable of being appeased; implacable. 3. That 
can not be persuaded to lay aside enmity or opposition, 
and to become friendly or favorable. 

UN-RE€-ON-CYL’A-BLY, adv. So as not to be reconcilable. 

UN-RE€'ON-CILED, a. 1. Not reconciled; not made con- 
sistent. 2. Not appeased; not having become favorable. 

3. In a theologi 
and enmity to God. 

UN-RE-CORD’ED, a. 1. Not recorded; not registered. 2. 
Not kept in remembrance by public monuments. 

UN-RE-COUNT'ED, a. Not recounted; not told; not re. 
lated or recited.— Shak. 

UN-RE-€ÓV'ER-A-BLE (-re-kuv'er-a-bl) a. 1. That can not 
be recovered ; past recovery. 2 That can not be re- 
gained. 

UN-RE-COVERED (-re-kuverd),a. 1. Not recovered; not 
ey ad into possession; notregained. 2. Not restored to 
health. 

YUN-RE-CROIT'A-BLE, a. 1. That can not be recruited. 
2. Incapable of recruiting.— Milton. 

UN-RE€'TI-FTED, a. Not rectified; not corrected. 

UN-RE-EUM'BENT, a. Not recinto pror reposing. 

t UN-RE-CORING, a. That can not be cured.—SAak. 

UN-RE-CURRING, a. Not recurring. 

UN-RE-DEEM'A-BLE, a. That can not be redeemed. 

UN-RE-DEEMED',a. 1. Notredeemed ; not ransomed. 2. 
Not paid ; not called into the treasury or bank by payment 
of the value in money. 

UN-RE-DRESSED' (-re-drest), a. 1. Not'redressed ; notre- 
lieved from injustice. 2, Not removed ; not reformed. 
UN-RE-DUC ED' (-düste), a. Not reduced; not lessened in 

size, quantity, or amount. 

UN-RE-DÜCT.BLE, a. Not capable of reducticn.— 4s. 

ON-RE-DUC1-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of not being ca- 

able 5f reduction.— South. 
-REELED' a. Not reeled, or wound from cocoons. 

UN-REEVE' (un-reev^), v. t. To withdraw or take out a 
rope from a block, thimble, &c. See UNREAVE. 


sense, not having laid aside opposition 
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UN-RE-FINED, a. 1. Not refined; not purified; as, unre 
fined sugar. 2, Not refined or polished in manners. 
UN-RE-FORM’A-BLE, a. 1. Not capable of being put into 8 
new forn. 2. That can not be reformed or amended. 
UN-RE-FORM ED! a. 1. Not reformed; not reclaimed from 
vice. 2. Not amended; not corrected. 3. Not reduced 
to truth and regularity; not freed from error. 
UN-RE-FRA€T'ED, a. Not refracted, as rays of light. 
UN-RE.FRESH ED' (-re-fresht), a. Not refreshed; not re- 
lieved from fatigue ; not cheered. 
UN-RE-FRESH'FUL, a. Not adapted to refresh. 
UN.RE-FRESH'ING, a. Not refreshing; not invigorating ; 
not ert not relieving from depression or ton. 
UN-RE-FÜS'ING, a. Not rejecting; not declining to accept. 
UN-RE-FOTED, a. Not proved to be false. 
UN-RE-GARD'ED, a. Not regarded; not heeded; not no 
ticed; neglected; slighted.— Swift. 
UN-RE-GARD'FUL, a. Not giving attention; heedless; neg- 


ligert. 

UN-RE-GXRD'FUL-LY, adv. Not regardfully. 

UN-RE-GEN’ER-A-CY, n. State of being unregenerate. 

UN-RE-GENER-ATE, a. Not regenerated; not renewed in 
heart; remaining at enmity with God.— Stephens. 

UN-RE-dEN-ER-A TION, n. Want of regeneration. — H. 
Martyn. 

UN-REG1S-TERED, a. Not registered: not recorded. 

UN-RE-GRETTED, a. Not lamented. 

UN-REGWU-LA-TED, a. Not regulated ; not reduced to order 

UN-RE-HÉARS ED' (un-re-berst), a. Not recited or repeat 
ed, as words. 

UN-REIN ED', a. Unrestrained ; unbridled.— Milton. 

UN-RE-JOICING, a. Unjoyous; gloomy; sad.— Thomson. 

UN-RE-JOIC'NG-LY, ade. Unjoyously: gloomily. 

UN-RE-LATED, a. 1. Not rel*ad by piosa or affinity. 2. 
Having no connection with. 

UN-REL'A-TTVE, a. Not relative; not relating; baving no 
relation to.— Chester field. 

UN-REL’A-TIVE-LY, adv. Without relation to. [Rare.) 

UN-RE-LAX'TNG, a. Not slackening; not abating in sever 
ity or attention. 

UN-RE-LAX'ING-LY, adv. Without relaxation. 

UN-RE-LENTING, a. 1. Not relenting; baving no pity; 
bard; cruel 2. Not yielding to pity. 3 Not yielding to 
circumstances ; inflexibly rigid.—SyN. Relentless; impla- 
cable; inexorable; cruel; hard-hearted; merciless. 

UN-RE-LENTING-LY, adv. Without relenting. - 

UN-RE-LI£V'A-BLE, a. Admitting of no relief or succor- 


Boyle. 

UN-RE-LI£V EI (-re-leevd), a. 1. Not relieved; not eased 
or delivered from pain. 2. Not succored ; not delivered 
from confinement or distress. 3. Not released from duty. 

UN-RE-LIG1OUS (-re-lijfus), a. Not religious. 

UN-RE-LLUE€T'ANT, a. Not unwilling; not acting with re- 

ugnance. 
AN-RE-LUC€T'ANT-LY, adv. Willingly.— Scott. 

UN-RE-MXARR'A-BLE, a. 1. Not remarkable; not worthy 
of particular notice. 2. Not capable of being obscrved. 

UN-RE-MARK’A-BLY, adv. Not remarkably. 

UN-RE-MARKED’ (-re-markt), a. Not remarked; unob 
served.— Melmoth. 

UN-RE-ME’DI-A-BLE, a. Thatcan not be cured, admitting 
no remedy.—Sidney. See REMEDIABLE. 

UN-RE-MEDI-A-BLY, adv. Without remedy. 

UN-REM'E-DIED,a. Not cured; not remedied.— Milton. 

UN-RE-MEM'BERED, a. Notremembered ; notretained in 
the mind; not recollected. — Wotton. 

UN-RE-MEM'BER-ING, a. Having no memory.— Dryden. 

t UN-RE-MEM'BRANCE, x. Want of remembrance. 

UN-RE-MIND'ED.a. Not put in mind. 

UN-RE-MITTED, a. 1. Not remitted; not forgiven. 2 
Not raring a temporary relaxation. 3. Not relaxed ; not 
abated. 

UN-RE-MITTING, a. Not abating; not relaxing for a tizae:; 
incessant; continued. 

UN-RE-MI'T'TING-LY, adv. Without abatement 

UN-RE-MITTING-NESS, n. S ate of being unremitting. 

UN-RE-MOV’A-BLE, a. That can not be removed ; fixed. 

UN-RE-M6V’A-BLE-NESS, n. The state or quality of being 
fixed, and not capable of being removed.— Hall. 

UN-RE-MOV’A-BLY, adv. In a manner that admits of no 
removal.—Shak. 

UN-RE-MOVED, a. 1. Not removed; not taken away. 2 
Not capable of being removed.—Aliltton. 

UN-.RE-NEW ED’, a. 1. Not made anew. 2, Not regener- 
ated; not born of the Spirit; as, a heart unrenewed. 

UN-RE-NOWNED*, a. Not celebrated or eminent.—Foster 

UN-RE-PAID, a. Not repaid ; not compensated. 

UN-RE-PAIRED' a. Not repaired or mended. 

UN-RE-PRAL/A-BLE, a. That can not be repesled.— Cowper. 

UN-RE-PEALED’, a. Not repealed; not revoked or abre 

ted; remaining in force. 

UN-RE-PÉAT'ED, a. Not repeated. 

UN-RE-PEATING, a. Not repeatng. 
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UN-RE-PFNTANCE, n. State of being impcnitent. [ Rare.) 

UN-RE-PENT'ANT, la. Not repenting; not Jnnt; not 

UN-RE-PENT'ING, $ contrite tor sin.—Dryden. 

UN-RE-PENTED, a. Not repented of.—JJooker. 

UN-RE-PENTING-LY, adr. Without repentance. 

UN-RE-PINING, a. Not repining; not peevishly murmur- 
ing or complaining.— Rowe. 

UN-RE-PINING-LY, adv. Without pecvish complaints. 

ESN-RE-PLEN ISHED (-plenisht), a. Not replenished; not 
filled ; not adequately supplicd.— Boyle. 

UN-RE-PORT'ED, a. Not reported. 

UN-RE-POSED’.a Not reposed. 

UN-REP-RE-SENTED, a. Not represented; having no one 
to act in one’s stead. 

UN-RE-PRESSED (-prest), a. Not crushed; not subdued. 

UN-RE-RESS‘1-BLE, a. That can not be repressed. 

UN-RE-PRI£V'A-BLE, a. That can not be reprieved or res- 

ited trom death. 

N-RE.PRIEVED', a. Not rcprieved ; not respited. 

UN-RE.PROACH'A-BLE-NESs, n. State of being unre- 

roachable. 

N-RE-PROACII’A-BLY, adv. So as not to be reproachable. 

UN-RE-PROACHED’ (-re-précht), a. Not upbraided; not 
reproached. 

UN-RE-PROACH'ING, a. Not upbraiding or reproaching. 

UN-RE-PROVW’A-BLE, a. Not deserving reproof; that can 
not be justly censured.— Col., L 

UN-RE-PROY ED’ (-re-proovd), a. 1. Not reproved ; not 
censured.—Sandys. 2. Not liable to reproof or blame.— 
Mülton. 

UN-RE-PUGNANT, a. Not repugnant; not opposite.— 
Hooker. 

UN-REP¥Y-TA-BLE, a. Not reputable. 

UN-REPU-TA-BLY, adv. Disreputably. 

UN-RE-QUE=TED, a. Not requested; not asked.—Kuolles. 

UN-RE-QUIRED’, a. Not demanded ; not needed. 

UN-RE-QUIT'A-BLE, a. Not to be retaliated. 

UN-RE-QUITED, a. Not requited; not recompensed. 

UN-RES'€ÜED, a. Not rescued; not delivered.—Pollok. 

UN-RE-SENT'ED, a. Not resented ; not regarded with anger. 

UN-RE-SENTING, a. Not regarding with anger. 

UN-RE-SERVE’, n. Absence of reserve; frankness; free- 
dom of communication.— Warton. 

UN-RE-SERV ED’, a. 1. Not reserved; not retained when 
a part is granted. 2. Not limited; not withheld in pert 
full; cntire. 3. Open; frank; concealing or withholding 


nothing; free. 

€N-RE-SERV'ED-LY, adv. 1. Without limitation or reser- 
vation. 2. With open disclosure; frankly; without con- 
cenlment. 

UN-RESERV'ED-NESS, n. Frankness; openness; free- 
dom of communication; unlimitedness.— Pope. 

UN-RE-SIGNED’ (-re-zind^), a. 1. Not given up; not sur- 
rendered. 2. Not submissive to God's will. 

UN-RE-SIST'ED (-re-zisted), a. 1. Not resisted; not op- 
posed. 2. Resistless; such as can not be successfully op- 

sed.—Pope. 

UN-RE-SIST'I-BLE, a. Irresistible.— Temple. 

UN-RE-SISTING, a. 1. Not making resistance ; yielding to 
physical force, or to persuasion. 92. Submissive; humble. 

UN-RE-SISTING-LY, adv. Without resistance. 

UN-RE-SOLV’A-BLE, a. That can not be solved or resolved. 

UN-RE-SOLV ED', a. 1. Not resolved ; not determined.— 
Shak. 2 Not solved; not cleured.— Locke. 
N-RE-SOLV'ED-NESS, n. State of being undetermined ; 
irresolution. 

UN-RE-SOLV^NG,a. Not resolving; undetermined. 

FUN-RE-SPECT'A-BLE, a. Notrespectsble.— Malone. 

UN-RE-SPE€TED, a. Not respected; not regarded with 
respect. —Shak. 

t UN-RE-SPE€TYVE, a. Inattentive; taking little notice. 

UN-RE-SPTR’A-BLE, a. That can not be breathed. 

UN-RESPIT-ED, a. 1. Not respited. 2. Admitting no pause 
or intermission.— Milton. . 

DES eee a. rosa MERE: not liable, 2. 

ot able to answer; not n e pro to respond. 

UN-RE-SPONSTVE, a. Not respondre. pe 

ON-REST. n. Unquietness; uneasiness.— Wotton. {Rare.) 

e REST'ED, a. Not rested; not laid on for support. —X. 

Tong. 

UN-REST'ING, a. Not resting; continually in motion. 

UN-RESTING.-LY, adv. Without rest. 

UN-RE-:TORED' a. 1. Not restored; not having recov- 
ered health, 2. Not restored to a former place, to favor, 
or to a furmer condition. 

UN-RE-STRAIN'A-BLE, a. That can not be restrained. 

UN-RE-STRAINED’, a. 1. Not restrained ; not controlled; 
not contiped; not hindered. 2 Licentious; loose. 3. 
Not limited. 

UN-RE-STRAINT, n. Freedom from restraint. 

UN-RE-STRIETED, a. Not restricted ; not limited. 

UN-RE-TRA€T ED, a. Not retracted; not recallod. 

UN-RE-TRA€T' ELE, a. That can not be withdrawn. 
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UN-RE-TURNED, a. Not returned. 

UN-RE-VEALED',a. Not revealed; not discovered. 

UN-RE-V£AL'ED-NESS, m. State of being unrevcaled.— 
Bazter. 

UN-RE-VENGED’, a. 1. Not revenged. 2. Not vindicated 
by just punishment.—Addison. 

UN-RE-VENGE'FUL, a Not disposed to revenge 

UN-RE.VENGE'FUL-LY, adv. Without revenge. 

UN-REV’E-NOED, a. Not furnished with a revenue. 

UN-RE-VERE?, a. Not revered. 

UN-REV'ER-ENCED (enst), a. Not reverenced. 

UN-REV'ER-END, a. 1. Not reverend. 2. Disrespectiui 
irreverent.—Shkak. 


UN-REV'ER-ENT, a. Irreverent. 


UN-REV'ER-ENT-LY, adv. Irreverently, which see. 

UN-RE-VERSED’ ¢re-verst’), a. Not reversed; not annullea 
by a counter decision. 

UN.RE-VERT'ED, a. Not reversed; not turned back— 
Wordsworth. 

UNE ers a. Not revised; not reviewed; not cor- 
rected. 

UN-RE-VIVED’, a. Not revived; not recalled into life. 

UN-RE-VOKED’ (-re-vókt), a. Not revoked ; not recalled ; 
not e»nultted.— Milton. 

UN-RE-WARD'ED, a. Not rewarded; not compensated. 

UN-RE-WARD'TNG, a, Not recompensing. 

UN-RHE-TOR'I€-AL (-re-torik-al), a. Not rhetorical. 

UN-RHE-TOR'T€-AL-LY, adv. Not in a rhetorica] mannes 

UN-RHYMED’ (-rimd), a. Not put into rhyme.—Ed. Rev 

UN-RID'DEN,a. Not ridden. 

UN-RID'DLE, v. . 1. To solve or explain. 2. To explaia. 

UN-RID'DLED, pp. Explained ; interpreted. 

UN-RID'DLER, n. One who explains on enigma. 

UN-RID'DLING, ppr. Solving; explaining. 

UN-RI-DI€29-LOUS, a. Not ridiculous. 

UN-RIFLED, a. Not rifled; not robbed ; not stripped. 

UN-RIG’, v. t. To strip of both standing and running rig- 
ging; as, to unrig a ship.— Totten. 

UN-RIGG ED', pp. Stripped of rigging. 

UN-RIG'GING, ppr. Stripping of rigging. 

t UN-RIGHT' (un-rite), a. Not right; wrong. 

UN-RIGHT'EOUS (un-ri‘chus), a. (Sax. unrthtwis.} 1. Not 
righteous ; not just; not conformed in heart and life to 
= Divino law ; evil; wicked. 2. Unjust; contrary to law 
and equity. 

UN-RIGHT'EOUS-LY (un-ri'chus-le), adv. Unjustly ; wick 
edly ; sinfully.— Dryden. 

UN-RIGHT'EOU&-NESS (un-rf'chus-nes), n. Injustice; a 
viclation of the Divine law, or of the plain principles of 
justice and equity ; wickedness. 

UN-RIGHTFUL, a. Not rightful; not just. —Shak. 

UN-RIGHTFUL-LY, adv. Wrongfuliy. 

UN-RIGHT'FÜL-NESS, n. State of being unrightful. 

UN-RING’, v. t. To deprive of a ring or of rings.—Hudibras 

UN-RING'NG, ppr. Depriving of a ring or rings. 

t UN-RTOT-ED, a. Free from rioting.—May. 

UN-RIP’,o.& To rip.—Bacon. [This word is unnecessary, 
the idea being expressed by rip.) 

UN-RIPE' a. 1. Not ripe; not mature ; not brought to s 
state of perfection. 2. Not seasonable; not yet proper 
3. Not prepared ; not completed. 4. Too early ; (unusual.j 

UN-RIP' .@ Not ripened; not matured.— Addison. 

UN-RIPE'NESS, n. Want of ripeness ; immaturity. 

UN-RIS'EN (un-rizn), a. Not risen.—Neele. 

UN-RIVALED, a. 1. Having no rival; having no compet- 
itor.—Pope. 2. Having no equal; peerless. 

UN-RIV'ET, v. t. To loose from rivets ; to unfasten. 

UN-RIV'ET-ED, pp. Loosed from rivets; unfastened. 

UN-RIV'ET-ING, Rr. Unfastening ; loosing from rivets. 

UN-ROBE’, v.t. To strip ofa robe ; to undress; to disrobe. 

UN-ROBED', pp. Undresscd ; disrobed. 

UN-ROB'ING, ppr. Divesting of robes; undressing. 

p or a a. Not rendered turbid; not disturbed in 
min 

UN-ROLL/, v. £ 1. To open what is rolled or convolved. 2. 
To E Pe dari 

UN-ROLL ED', pp. Opened, asa roll; vues 

UN-ROLL'ING. ppr. Opening, as a roll; displaying. 

UN-RO’MAN-IZED, a. 1. Not subjected to Roman arma or 
customs.— Whitaker. 2. Not subjected to the principles 
or usages of the Roman Catholic Church. 

UN-RO-MAN'TI€, a. Not romantic ; not fanciful. 

UN-RO-MAN'TIC-AL-LY, adv. Not romantically. 

UN-ROOF' v.t. To.strip off the roof or covering of a house 

UN-ROOFED (-rooft), pp. Stripped of the roof. 

UN-ROOF'NG., ppr. Stripping of the roof. 

UN-ROOST’ED, a. Driven from the roost.—SAhak. 

UN-ROOT, v. t. To tear up by the roots; to extirpate; tr 
eradicate.— Dryden. ^ 

UN-ROOT,, v. £ To be torn up by the roots. 

UN-ROOT'ED, pp. Extirpated; torn up by the roots. 

UN-ROOT'NG, ppr. Tearing up by the roots; extirpatin 

UN-RÓUGH' (un-ruff), a. Not rough; unbcarded ; smoo 
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UN-ROUND'ED, à. Not mado round.— Donne. 
UN-ROUT'ED, a. Not routed; not thrown into disorder. 
UN-KOY'AL,a. Not royal; unprincely.—Sidney. 
UN-ROY'AL-LY, o. Not like a king; not becoming a king. 
—R. Potter. 

UN-RUF'FLE (ruf’fl), v. & To cease from being ruffled or 
agitated ; to subside to smoothness.— Addison. 

UN-RUF'FLED, a. 1. Calm; tranquil; not agitated.—A4d- 
dison. 2. Not disturbed ; not agitated. 

UN-RULED. a. Not ruled; not governed; not directed by 
superior power or authority.—Spenser. 

UN-RO’LI-NESS, «. 1. Disregard of,restraint; licentious- 
ness; turbulence. 2 The disposition of a beast to break 
over fences and wander from an inclosure. 

UN-RO'LY, a. 1. Disregarding restraint; disposed to vio- 
late laws. 2. Accustomed to break over fences and es- 
cape from inclosures ; apt to break or leap fences.—Syn. 
Ungovernable ; refractory; turbulent ; entious ; tu. 
multuous. 

UN-RÜMI-NA-TED,a. Not well chewed; not well digested. 
— Boling broke, 

UN-RUM'PLE,v.t. To free from rumples ; to spread or lay 


even.—Addison. 

UN-RUM'PLED, pp. Freed from rumples. 

UN-SAB'BATH-LIKE, a. Not according to usage on the 
Sabbath. 

UN-SAD'DEN (un-sad'n), v. t. To relieve from sadness. 

UN-SADDENED, pp. Relieved from sadness. 

UN-SAU'DEN-ING, ppr. Relieving from sadness. 

UN-SAD'DLE (sad'dl), v. t. To strip of a saddle ; to take 
the saddle from. 

UN-SAD'DLED, pp. 1. Divested of the saddle. 
saddled ; not having a saddle on. 

UN-SAFE'a. 1. Not safe; not free from dan 
to harm or destruction.—Dryden. 2. Hazardous. 

UN-3AFE'LY, ade. Not safely; not without danger; in a 
state exposed to loss, harm, or destruction. 

UN-SAFE'NESS, n. State of being unsafe.— Willis. 

UN-SAFE'TY, x. State of being unsafe; exposure to dan- 
ger.— Bacon. 

UN-SAID' (un-eed), pp. or a. 
uttered. 

UN-SAINT", v. t. To deprive of saintship.—Soxth, 

UN-SAINTED, pp. Not sainted. 

UN-SaAL'A-BLE, a. Not salable ; not in demand ; not meet- 
ing a ready sale ; as, unsalable goods. 

UN-SALT'ED, a. Not salted ; not pickled ; fresh. 

UN-“A-LUTED, a. Not saluted; not greeted. 

UN-SAN€-TI-FI-EA TION, n. A state of being unsanctified. 

UN-SAN€'TI-FTED (-fide), a. 1. Not sanctified ; unholy.— 
Ti . 2 Not consecrated. 

UN-SANE€'TIONED, a. Not sanctioned; not ratified ; not 
approved ; not authorized.— Walsh. 

UN-SAN DALED,a. Not wearing sandals. 

UN-SAT'ED, a. Not sated; not satisfied or satiated. 

UN-SA'TIA-BLE, a. That can not be satisfied. 

tUN-SA‘TIATE, a. Not satisfied ; inaatiate.— More. 

UN-SATIA-TING, a. Not satiating.— Tucker. 

UN-SAT'ING, a. Not sating or fil E 

UN-SAT-I3S-FA€'TION, n.  Dissatisfaction.— Brown. 

UN-SAT-IS-FA€'TO-RI-LY, ade. So as not to give satisfac- 
tlon. 

UN-SAT-IS-FA€'TO-RI-NESS, n. The quality or state of 
not being satisfactory ; failure to give satisfaction. 

UN.SAT-IS-FA€'TO-RY, a. à. Not giving satisfaction; not 
convincing the mind. 2 Not giving content. 

UN-SATM3-FT-A-BLE, a. That can not be satisfied.— Taylor. 

UN-SATIS-FIED, a. 1. Not satisfied; not having enough ; 
not filled; not gratified to the full. 2. Not content; not 

leased. 3. Not settled in opinion ; not resting in confi- 
deuce of the truth of any thing. 4. Not convinced or fully 
persuaded. 5. Not fully paid. 

ON-SATIS-FIED-NESS, x. The state of being not satisfied 
or content. 

UN-SATIS-FY¥-ING, a. Not affording full gratification of 
appetite or desire ; not giving content; not convincing the 
min 

UN.SAT'IS-F-ING-NESS, ^. Incapability of gratifying to 
the fil.—Bp. Taylor. 

PALA eens a. Not saturated ; not supplied to the 


9. a. Not 


r; exposed 


Not said; not spoken; not 


UN-SAVED’, a. Not saved ; not having eternal life.— Pollok. 
UN-RA'VOR-I-LY, adv. So as to displease or disgust.— 
Milton. 
UN-SA’VOR-I-NESS, n. A bad taste or smell.—Johnson. 
UN-SA’VOR-Y, a. 1. Tasteless; having no taste. 2. Having 
n bad taste or smell. 3. Unpleasing ; disgusting. 
UN-SAY' v.t.; pret. and pp. unsaid. “To recant or recall what 
has been said ; to retract; to deny something declared. 
UN-SC€A'LY, e. Not scaly: having no scalcs.—Gay. 
UN-SCANNED, a. Not measured; not computed.— Shak. 
UN-SCARED’, a. Not scared; not frightened away. 
UN-SCARRELD', a. Not marked with scars or wounds, 
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UN-SCATHED’, a, Uninjured. Sce* ScaTir. 
UN-SCAT'TERED, a. Not scattered ; not dispersed ; not 
UN. SCEPTER Ep ron. Havi 
- mes aving no sceptre or royal author 
UN-SCEPTRED, ity ; not Crown as king. 
UN-SCHOL'AR-LY,a. Not suitable to a scholar. 
UN-S€HO-LASTIE€E, a. 1. Not bred to literature.— Locke. 
2. Not scholastic. 
Ones a. Not taught; not educated ; illiterate. 
— er. 
UN-SCI-EN-TIF'TO, a. Not scientific; not according to the 
rules or inne les of science. 
UN-SCI-EN-TIF'I€-AL-LY, adv. In a manner contrary to 
the rules or principles of science. 
UN-SCINTIL-LA-TING, a. Not sparkling; not emitting 
sparks.—J. Barlow. 
UN SCORCHED’ Cskorcht), a. Not scorched; not affected 
by fire.—Shak. 
UN-S€GORI-FIED (-fide), a. 
into’ dross. 
UN-SCOURED’, a. Not scoured; not cleaned b 
U CRATERED: Cskracht), a. Not scratched. 


Not scorified; not converted 


rubbing 
; not torn 


— K. 
UN-SEREENED’, a. Not screened; not covered ; not shel- 
tered ; not protected; not sifted. 


‘UN-SEREW’ (-skri’), v. t. To draw the screws from; to 


loose from screws; to unfasten.— Burnet. 
UN-SCREW ED’, pp. Loosed from screws. 
UN-SCREW'NG, ppr. Drawing the screws from. 
UN-SeRIP'TUR-AL, e. Not agrecable to the Scriptures; 
not warranted by the authority of the Word of God. 
UN-SCRIPTUR-AL-LY, adv. In a manner not according 
with the Scriptures. 
UN-SECRÜ'PU-.LOUS, a. Not scrupulous; having no scru- 


ples. 

UN-S€RÜ'PU.LOUS-LY, adv. In an unscrupulous manner 

UN-S€RO’PU-LOUS-NESS, n. Want of scrupulousness. 

UN-SCRÜ'TA-BLE. See INSCRUTABLE. 

UN-SCULPTOURED, pp. Not engraved. 

UN-SCUTCH'EONED (-skuch'und), a. Not honored with a 
coat of arms. 

UN-SEAL’, v. t. To break or remove the seal of; to open 
what is sealed; as, to unseal a letter. 

UN-SEALED’, pp. 1. Opened, as something sealed. 2. a 
Not sealed ; having no seal, or the seal broken.—3kak. 

UN-SEAL'ING, ppr. Breakin the seal of ; opening. 

UN-SEAM’, v. t. To rip; to cut open.— Shak. 

UN-SEAMED' pp. Ripped; cut open. 

UN-SEARCH’A-BLE (un-serch'a-bD, a. That can not be 
searched or explored ; inscrutable; hidden ; mysterious. 

UN-SEARCH’A-BLE-NESS (un-serch'a-bl-nes), n. The qual- 
ity or state of being unsearchable, or beyond the power 
of man to explore. 

UN-SEARCH'A-BLY (un-serch a-bly), ado. In a manner so 
as not to be explored. 

UN-SEARCHED’ (un-sercht), a. 
plored ; not critically examined. 

UN-SEARCH’ING (un-serching), a. 
penctrating. 

UN-SEARED*’, a. Not seared; not hardened.— Polok. 

UN-SEASON-A-BLE (un-sé'zn-a-bl), a. 1. Not seasonable ; 
not being in the proper season or time. 2. Not suited to 
the time or occasion ; unfit; untimely; ill-timed. 3. Late; 
being beyond the usualtime. 4. Not agreeable to the time 
of the year. . 

UN-8£ A'SON-A-BLE-NESS3, n. The quality or state of be- 
ing unscasonable, fll-timed, or out of the usual time. 

UN-SEASBON-A-BLY, adv. Not sessonably; not in due 
time, or not m the usual time; not in the time best adapt 
ed to success.— Dryden. 

UN-S£A'SONED (un-sé'znd), a. 1. Not seasoned ; not ex- 
hausted of the natural juices and hardened for use. 2. Not 
inured; not accustomed ; not fitted to endure any thing 
by use or habit. 3. Unformed; not qualified by use or 
experience. 4. Not salted; not sprinkled, filled, or im- 
pregnan with any thing to give relish. 5. Unseason- 
able; (obs. 

UN SEA +) t. To throw from the seat.— à 

UN-SEAT’ED, pp. 1. Thrown from the seat. 2. a. Not 
seated ; having no seat or bottom. 3. Not settled with in- 
habitants. 

UN-SEATING, . Throwing from a seat. 

UN-SEAWOR-EHILNESS, n. The stato of not being sem 
worthy.— Kent. 

UN.S£AAVOR-THY, a. Not fit for a voyage; not able to 
sustain the violence of the sea. 

UN-SEC€'OND-ED, a. 1. Not seconded; not supported. 2 
Not exemplified a second time.—Brown ; [obs.] 

UN-SE’CRET, a. Not secret; not close ; not trusty.— Shak. 

tUN.SE'CRET, v. t. To disclose; to divulge.— Bacon. 

UN-.SEC-TA'RLAN, a. Not sectarian; not intended of 
adapted to promote a sect.— Bxckham. 

UN-SE€U.LAR, a Not worldly. N 


Not searched; not ex- 


Not searching; not 
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UN.SE€ U.LAR-IZE, v. t. To detach from secular things ; 

to alienate trom the world.— CA. Obs. 

UN-SE-CCRE, a. Not secure; not safe; insecure. [Rare.} 

UN-SE-€CR ED', a. Not secured. 

UN-SED’EN-TA-RY, a. Not accustomed to sit much.— 

Wordsworth. 

UN-SE-DÜCE D' (-düste), a. Not seduced; not drawn or 
ersuaded to deviate from the path of duty.— Milton. 
-SEEDED, a. Not secded; not sown.— Ash.—Cowper. 

UN-SEE'ING, a. Wanting the power of vision ; not secing. 


t UN-SEEM’, v. £ Not to scem.—Shak. 
UN.SEEM'LI.NESS, n. Uncomeliness; indecency; inde- 
corum; impropriety.—Hooker. 
UN-SEEM'LY. a. Not fit or becoming; uncomely; unbe- 
coming; indecent.— Dryden. eed 
UN-SEEM'LY, adv, Indccently ; unbecomingly.— Phillips. 
UN-SEEN’, a. 1. Not seen; not discovered. 2. Invisible; 
not discoverable. 3. Unskilled; inexperienced ; (obs.l 
UN-SEIZED‘ a. 1. Not seized; not apprehended. 2. Not 
possessed; not taken into possession.— Dryden. 

ON-SEL'DOM, adv. Not seldom. 

UN-SE-LECTED, a. Not selected; not separated by 
choice. 

UN-SE-LEC€T'ING, a. Not selecting. 

UN-SELF1SH, a. Not selfish; not unduly attached to one's 
own interest.—Spectator. 

UN-SELFISH-LY, adv. Without selfishness. 

UN-SENSED’ (-senst), a. Wanting a distinct meaning ; 
without a certain signification.— Puller. 

tUN-SENST.BLE, a. Not sensible; insensible. 

UN-SENS'B-AL-IZED, a. Not sensualized. 

UN-SENT, a. Not sent; not dispatched ; not transmitted. 

UN-SEN'TIENT (un-sen'shent), a. Not sentient. 

UN-SEN‘TI-NELED, a. Without a sentinel.—Ed. Rev. 

t UN-SEP'A-RA-BLE, a. That can not be parted. 

UN-SEP’A-RA-TED, a. Not separated or parted.— Pope. 

UN-SEP'UL-CHER ED } Ckerd), a. Having no grave; un- 

UN-SEPUL-CHRED $ buried. 

UN-SEPUL-TURED, a. Unburied. 

UN-SERVED, a. Not served. 

UN-SERVTICE-A-BLE, a. Not serviceable; not bringing 
advantage, use, profit, or convenience; useless. 

UN-SERVICE-A-BLE-NESS, ^. The quality or state of 
being useless; unfitnesa for use.— Sanderson. 

UN-SERV'ICE-A-BLY, adv. Without use; without advant- 


age. 

UNSET, a. 1. Notset; not placed.— Hooker. 2. Not sunk 
below the horizon. 

UN-SETTLE (un-eet']), v. t. 1. To unfix ; to move or loosen 
from a fixed state; to unhinge ; to make uncertain or fluc- 
tuating. 2. To move from a place. 3. To overthrow.— 
Syn. Disconcert ; discompose ; disarrange ; displace; ruf- 
fle; disorder; confuse. 

UN-SETTLE, v. í To become unfixed.—SAak. 

UN-SET'TLED, pp. 1. Unfixed; unhinged ; rendered fiuc- 
tuating. 2. a. Not settled; not fixed; not determined. 
3. Not established. 4. Not regular; unequal; changeable. 
5. Not having a legal settlement in a town or parish. 6. 
Having no fixed place of abode.—Hooker. 7. Not having 
deposited its fecal matter; turbid. 8. Having no inhabit- 
ants; not occupied by permanent inhabitants. Belknap. 
—fyn. Undetermined; undeterminate; unsteady; wav- 
cring; fluctuating. 

UN-SETTLED-NESS, n. 1. The state of being unfixed, 
unsettled, or undetermined. 2. lrresolution ; fluctuation 
of mind or opinions. 3. Uncertainty. 4. Want of fixed- 
ness ; fluctuation. 

UN-SET'TLE-MENT, n. Unsettled state ; irresolution. 

UN-SET'TLING, ppr. Unfixing; removing from a settled 


state. 
UN-SEV'ERED, a. Not sevcred; not parted; not divided. 
UN-SEX', v. t. To deprive of the sex, or to make other- 
wise than the sex commonly is.— S&ak. 
UN-SIIACKLE (un-shak?), v.¢ To unfetter ; to loose from 
bonds; to set free from restraint. 
UN-.SHA€K'LE D, pp. Loosed from shackles or restraint. 
UK-SHA€K'LING, ppr. Liberating from bonds or restraint. 
UN-SHAD'ED,a. 1. Not shaded; not overspread with shade 
or darkness. 2. Not clouded; not having shades in col- 


oring. 

UN-SHAD'OW ED, a. Not clouded; not darkoned. 

t UN-SHAK'A-BLE, a. That can not be shaken.—Shak. 

t UN-SHAK ED (-ehakt), for nn shkaken.—Shak. 

UN-SHAK'EN,a. 1. Not shaken ; not agitated ; not moved; 
firm; fixed. 2. Not moved in resolution; firm; steady. 
3. Not subject to concussion. 


UN-SHAMED',a. Not shamed; not ashamed ; not abashed. 


UN-SHAMEFICED (fuste) a. Wanting modesty ; impu- 
dent. 

ON.SHAME'FACED-NESS, n. Want of modesty; impu- 
dence.— Chalmers. | 
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UN.SHAP'A-BLE,a. That can not be shaped.—Good. 

UN-SHAPE;, v. t. To throw out of form or into disorder 
to confound; to derange.—Sáak. [Little used.) 

UN-SHAP'EN,a. Misshapen; deformed; ugly.—<Addison. 

UN-SHARED' a. Not shared; not cnjoyed in common. 

UN-SHEATHE s. t. To draw from the sheath or scab 
bard.—Shak. - 

UN-SHEATIIED', pp. Drawn from the sheath. 

UN-SHEATHING, ppr. Drawing from the scabbard. 

UN-SHED’, a. Not shed; not spilt; as, blood unsked. 

UN-SHEET ED, a. Not furnished with sheets. 

UN-SHELTERED, a. Not sheltered; not screened; not 
defended from danger or annoyance.— Decay of Piety. 

UN-SHEL'TER-ING, a. Not protecting ; not defending from 
danger or annoyance. 

UN-SHIELDED, a. Not defended by a shield; not protect 
ed; exposed —Dryden. 

UN-SHIFTING, a. Not changing place, position, or expe 
dients.— E. Irving. 

UN-SHIP, v. t. 1. To take out of a ship or other water 
craft. 2. To remove from the place where it is fixed ot 
fitted ; as, to unship the tiller. 

UN-SHIPPED' (-shipt), pp. 1. Removed from a ship or 
from its pas 2. Destitute of a ship. 

UN-SHO€K ED' (-shokt), a. Not shocked; not disgusted, 
not astonished.— T'ickel. 

UN-SHOD’, a. Not shod; having no shoes.— Clarendon. 

UN-SHOOK' a. Not shaken; not agitated.— Pope. 

UN-SHORN' a. Not shorn; not sheared; not clipped. 

UN GHOT; a. 1. Not hit by shot. 2. Not shot; not dis 
charged. 

t UN-SHOUT,, v. t. To retract a shout.—Skak. 

UN-SHOW'ERED', a. Not watered or sprinkled by show 
ers. 

UN-SHRIN ED’, a. Not deposited in a shrine. — A 

UN-SHRINK‘NG, a. Not shrinking; not withdrawing from 
danger or toil; not recoiling. 

UN-SHRUNK’, a. Not abrüuk: not contracted. 

FUNSHUNNASBDES a. That can not be shunned; inevi 
table. 

UN-.SHUNNED', a. Not shunned; not avoided. 

UN-SHUT, a. Not shut; open; unclosed. 

UN-SIFT'ED, a. 1. Not sifted; not separated by a sieve. 
-—May. 2. Not critically examined; untried. 

UN-SIGH'TNG (ling), a. Not sighing.—Byron. 

UN-SIGHT' UN-SEEN'. A low phrase, denoting not seeing 
not seen, Or Not seen repeated.— Hudibras. 

1 UN-SIGHT'D (sit'ed), a. Not seen; invisible.—Shak. 

UN-SIGHT'LI-NESS, n. Disagreeableness to the sight; de 
formity ; ugliness.— Wiseman. 

UN-SIGHTT'LY (-sitly), a. Disagreeable to the eye; ugly 
deformed. 

UN.SIG'NAL-IZED, a Not signalized or distinguished. 

t UN-SIG-NIF1-CANT, a. Having no meaning. 

UN-SIG'NI-FTED, a. Not made known by words or signs. 

UN.SIL'VERED, a. Not covered with quicksilver.— Ure. 

t UN-SIN-CERE' a. 1. Not sincere; hypocritical; insincere 
2. Not genuine; adulterated. 3. Not sound; not solid 

t UN-SIN-CERT-TY, n. Insincerity ; cheat. 

UN-SIN'EW, v. t. To deprive of strength.—Dryden. 

UN-SIN'EW ED (-sin'hnude), pp. or a. Deprived of strength 
or force; weak; nerveless.—Shak. 

UN-SIN'EW-ING, ppr. Depriving of alii ia enfeebling. 

UN-SINGED’, a. Not singed; not scorched.—Brown. 

UN-SIN"GL ED, a. Not singled; not separated.—Dryden. 

UN-SINK'TNG, a. Not sinking; not failing. 

UN-SINNING, a. Committing no sin; impeccable; un 

UNSIZABLE a Not being of 

-SIZ’A- a Not being of the proper size, magnitu 
or bulk.—Smollett. a: iid nas 

UN-SIZED' a. Not sized or stiffened; as, unsized paper. 

UN.SKILLED', a. 1. Wanting skill; destitute of readiness 
or dexterity in performance. 2. Destitute of practical 
knowledge. 

UN-SKILL'FUL, a. Not skillful; wanting the knowledge 
and dexterity which are acquired by observation, use, and 


dr EU 
UN-SKILL'FUL-LY, adv. Without skill, kngwledge, or dex 


vi Yir m 

UN-SKILL'FUL-NESS, n. Want of art or knowledge, 
want of that readiness in action or execution which is 
acquired by use, experience, and observation. 

UN-SLAC€K ED' (-elakt), a. Not saturated with water. 

UN-SLA€K’ENED, a. Not relaxed; not made more slack 

UN-SLAIN’, a. Not slain; not killed—Dryden. 

UN-SLAKED' (-slákt), a. Not,slaked; unquenched. 

UN.SLEEPTNG, q. Not sleeping; ever wakeful. 

UN-SLING, v. t. 1n seamen's language, to take off the slings 
of a yard, a cask, &c.; to release from the alings. 

UN.SLIPPING, a. Not slipping; not liablo to slip. 

t UN-SLOW’ (sl), a. Not slow. 

UN-SLUM'BER.ING, a. Never sleeping or slumbering; al 
ways watching or vigilant.— Thodey. 
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UN DNIT HE (smurcht), a. Not stained; not soiled or 

blacke 

UN-SMIRKING, a. Not smirking.— Chesterfield. 

UN-SMOKED' (-smókt), a. 1. Not smoked; not dried in 
smoke. 2. Not used in smoking, as a pipe.—Swift. 

UN-SMOOFH’, a. Not smooth; not even; rough—M&en 

t UN-S6’BER, e. Not sober. 

UN-SÓ'CIA-BLE, a. 1. Not suitable to society; not having 
the qualities which are proper for society, and which ren- 
der it agreeable. 2. Not apt to converse ; not free in con- 
versation ; reserved. 

UN-SO'CIA-BLY, adv. 1. Not kindly. 2. With reserve. 

UN-SO'CIAL (-só/shal), a. Not adapted to society; not bene- 
ficial to society.—Shenstone. 

UN-SO€K’ET, v. t. To loose or take from a socket. 

1 UN-SOFT', a. Not soft; hard.— Chaucer. 

tUN-SOFT,, adv. Not with softness.— Spenser. 

UN-SOILED', a. 1. Not soiled; not stained; unpolluted.— 
Dryden. 2. Not disgraced ; not tainted, as character. 

UN-SOLD’, a. Not sold; not transferred for a consideration. 

UN-SOL'DIERED, a. Not having the qualities of a soldier. 

UN-SSL’DIER-LIKE, ? a. [See SorprER] Unbecoming a 

UN-SOLDIER-LY, $ soldier.—Broome. 

UN-SO-LIC'IT-ED, a. Not solicited; not requested; un- 
asked.—Halifar. 2. Not asked for. 

UN-SO-LICIT-OUS, a. Not solicitous; not anxious; not 
very desirous. 

UN-SOL'D, a. 1. Not solid; not firm; not substantial. 2. 
Fluid.— Locke. 

UN-SOLV'A-BLE, a. That can not be solved; inexplicable. 

UN-SOLV ED’, a. Not solved; not explained.— Watts. 

}UN-SONA-BLE, a. That can not be sounded. 

UN-SON'SIE, a. Unlucky; not fortunate; mischievous; 

ene 

t UN-SOOT, for un sweet.— Spenser. 

UN-SO-PHIST'I€-A-TED, a. Not adulterated by mixture ; 
not counterfeit ; pure.—Locke. 

UN-SOR'ROWED, a. Not lamented ; not bewailed. 

UN-SORT'ED, a. Not separated into sorts; not distributed 
according to kinds or classes.— Watts. 

UN-SOUGHT" (un-sawt), a. 1. Not sought; not searched 
for. 2. Had without searching; as, unsougAt honor. 

UN-SOUL/’, v. t. To deprive of mind or understanding. 

UN-SOULED*, a. Without soul; without intellectual or vital 

rinciple.— Spenser. 

UN-SOUND', a. 1. Not sound; defective. 2 Infirm; sickly. 
3. Not orthodox, defective. 4. Not sound in character ; 
not honest; not faithful; not to be trusted ; defective; de- 
ceitful. 5. Not true; not solid ; not real; not substantial. 
6. Not close; not compact. 7. Not sincere; not faithful. 
8. Not solid; not material. 9. Erroneous; wrong; deceit- 
ful; sophistical. 10. Not strong. 11. Not fast; not calm. 
12. Not well established ; defective ; questionable. 

UN-SOUND'ED, a. Not sounded ; not tried with the lead. 

UN-SOUND LY, adv. Not with soundness. 

UN-SOUND'NESS, x. 1. Defectiveness. 2. Defectivcness 
of faith; want of orthodoxy. 3. Corruptness ; want of 
son 4. Defectiveness. 5. Infirmity; weakness, as 
of body. 

UN-SOURED, a. 1. Not made sour.—Bacon. 2. Not made 
morose or crabbed.— Dryden. 

UNSOWED, } a. 1. Not sown; not sowed. 2. Not scat- 

UN-SOWN’, tered on land for seed. 3. Not propagated 
by seed scattered. 

UN-SPARED’, a. Not spared.— Milton. 

UN-SPAR'ING, a. 1. Not parsimonious; liberal; profuse.— 
Milton. 2. Not merciful or forgiving.—Milton. 

UN-SPARING-LY, adv. In abundance; prea 4 

UN-SPARING-NESS, n. The quality of being liberal or pro- 
fuse.— Mitford. 

UN-SPÄRK'LING, a Not emitting sparks; not glittering.— 
Wilson. 

UN-SPEAK’ (-speek^, v. t. To recant; to retract what has 
been spoken.— Shak. 

UN-SPEAK'A-BLE, a. That can not be uttered; that can 
not be expressed.— Syn. Unutterable; ineffable; inex- 

ressible. 
-SPEAK’A-BLY, adv. In a manner or degree that can 
not be expressed ; inexpressibly; unutterably. 

UN-SPEAK’ING, a. Not uttering words. 

UN-SPEC'I-FIED (.spes'e-fide), a. Not specified; not par- 
ticularly mentioned.— Brown. 

UN-SP£’CIOUS (-shus), a. Not specious; not plausible. 

UN-SPE’CIOUS-LY (-epé’shus-le), adv. Not speciously. 

UN-8PE€'9U.LA-TIVE, a. Not speculative or theoretical. 

t UN-SPED’, a. Not performed ; not dispatched.— Garth. 

UN-SPENT,, a. 1. Not spent; not used or wasted. 9. Not 
exhausted. 3. Not having lost its force or impulse. 

UN-SPHERE', v.t To remove from its orb.— Shak. 

UN-SPHËRED:: pp. Removed from its orb. 

UN-SPYED’, a. 1. Not searched; not explored.— Milton. 2. 
Not seen ; not discovered.— Tickel. 

UN-SPILT", a. 1. Not spilt; not shed. 2 Not spoiled; [obs.) 
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UN-SPIRTT, v. t To depress in spirits; to dispirit; to dis 
hearten. [Little used. 

UN-SPYR'IT-ED, pp. Dispirited. 

UN-SPIRIT-U-AL, a. Not spiritual; carnal; worldly. 

UN-SPIRIT-U-AL-IZE, v. t. To deprive of spirituality. 

UN-SPIRIT-U-AL-IZED, pp. Deprived of spirituality. 

UN-SPYR'IT-U-AL-LY, adv. Worldly; carnally. | 

UN-SPLIT, a. Not split; as, unsplit wood. 

UN-.SPOILED! a. 1. Not spoiled; not corrupted; not ru 
ined i not rendered useless. 9. Not plundered ; not pil. 


UN-SPOK'EN,a. Not en or uttered. 

UN-SPORTS'MAN-LIKE, a. Not like a sportsman. 

UN-SPOT'TED, a. 1. Not stained; free from spot. 2 Free 
from moral stain; untainted with guilt; unblemished ; 
immaculate. 

UN-SPOT'TED-NESS, n. State of being free from stain or 
guilt.— Feltham. 

UN-SPRÉAD' a. Not stretched, or extended; not set and 
furnished with provisions. 

UN-SQUARED!, a. 1. Not made square. 2. Not regular; 
not formed.— Skak. 

UN-SQUIRE, v. t. To divest of the title or privilege of an 

uire.— Swift. 

UN-STA'BLE, a. (L. instabilis.) 1. Not stable; not fixed. 
2. Not steady.—Syn. [nconstant; irresolute; wavering; 
changeable ; mutable ; infirm. 

UN-STA'BLE-NESS, n. Instability. 

UN.STAID' a. Not steady; mutable; not settled in judg- 
ment ; volatile ; fickle.—Shak. 

UN-STAID'NESS, n. 1. Unfixed or voiatile state or dispoei 
tion; mutability; fickleness; indiscretion. 2. Uncertain 
motion ; unsteadiness.— Sidney. 

UN-STAINED', a. 1. Not stained; not dyed. 2. Not pol 
luted ; not tarnished ; not dishonored. 

UEM CHED (-stáncht), a. Not stanched ; not stopped, 
as blood. 

UN-STATE' v. t. To deprive of dignity —Shak. 

UN-STATES'MAN-LIKE, a. Not becoming a statesman. 

UN-STATIONED, a. Not stationed. 

UN-STAT®-TA-BLE, a. Contrary to statute ; not warranted 
by statute.—Swif?. 

UN-STÉAD'FAST (un-sted'fast), a. 1. Not fixed; not stand- 
ing or being firm. 2. Not firmly adhering to a purpose. 
UN-STRAD'FAST-LY (un-sted‘fast-le), adv. Not steadfastly. 

UN-STÉAD'FAST-NESS (un-sted‘fast-nes), n. Want of ste 
fastness ; instability ; inconstancy.—K. James. 

UN-STEADYED (un-sted'id), a. Not supported; not kepe 
from YUSERT 

UN-STEAD1-LY (un-sted'e-le), ade. 1. Without steadiness ; 
in a wavering, vacillating manner. 2. Inconstantly ; in a 
fickle manner. 3. Not in the same manner at different 
times; variously. 

UN-STEADT-NESS (un-sted'e-nes), n. 1. Unstableness ; in 
constancy ; want of firmness; irresolution; mutableness 
of opinion or purpose. 2. Frequent chunge of place; 
vacillation. 

UN-STEADY (un-sted’e), a. 1. Not steady; not constant; 
irresolute. 2. Mutable; variable; changeable. 3. Not ad- 
hering constantly to any fixed plan or business. 

UN-STEEPED’ (-steept), a. Not steeped; not soaked. 

aad v.t. To remove, as the bottom of the mast from 
ts step. 

UN-STIG'MA-T1Z ED, a. Not marked with disgrace. 

UN-STIM’U-LA-TED, a. Not stimulated; not excited. 

UN-STIM'U-LA-TING, a. Not exciting motion or action. 

UN-STING', v. t. To disarm of a sting.—South. 

UN-STINGED, pp. Deprived of its sting.— Pollok. 

UN.STINT'ED, a. Not stinted ; not limited.—Skelton, 

UN-STIRRED’, a. Not stirred; not agitated — Boyle. 

UN-STIR'RING, a. Not moving; not agitating. 

UN-STITCH', v. t. To open by picking out stitches. 

UN-STITCHED’ (-stitcht), a. Not stitched. 

UN-STITCHTNG, ppr. Genina by picking out stitches. 

UN-STOOPANG, a. Not stooping; not bending.—Skak. 

UN-STOP' v. £ 1. To free from a stopple, as a bottle or 
cask. 2. To free from any obstruction ; to open.—Boyle. 

UN-STOPPED’ (-stopt), pp. 1. Opened. 2.a. Not meeting 
any resistance.— Dryden. 

UN-STOP?PING, ppr. Taking out a stopper; opening; free. 
ing from obstruction. 

UN-STORED’, a. 1. Not stored; not laid up in store ; not 
ware-housed. 92. Not supplied with stores. 

UN-STGORIED (-sto'rid), pp. Not related in story. 

UN-STORMED! a. Not assaulted ; not taken by assault. 

UN-STRAINED' a. 1. Not strained. 2 Easy; not forced, 
natural.— Hakewill. 

UN-STRAIT'ENED, a. Not straitened ; not contracted. 

UN-STRATI-FIED (-strate-fide), a. Not stratified; nos 
formed or being in strata or layers.— nd. 

UN-STRENGTH'ENED, a. Not strengthened; not sup 

rted ; not assisted.— Hooker. ! 
STRING, v. t. 1. To relax tension; to loosen. 2. Te 
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d prive of strings. 3 To loose; to unte. 4. To take 
fron a string. 

UN-STIUNG ING, ppr. Depriving of strings; loosing from 
a atring. 

UN-STRUCR', a. Not struck; not impressed ; not affected. 

UN-STRUNG' pp. Relaxcd in tension; loosed; untied; 
taken from a string, aa beads. 

UN-STUDTED, a. 1. Not studied ; not premeditated.—Dry- 
den. 2 Not labored; easy; natural. 

UN-STO’D1-OUS, a. Not studious; uot diligent in study. 

UN-STUFF ET (-stuft), a. Not stuffed; not crowded. 

UN-STUNG*', pp. Not stung. 

UN-SUB-DÜC£IY, a. Not subdued; not brought into scijec- 
tion ; not conquered. | 

UN-SUBJECT, a. Not subject; not liable ; not obnoxious. | 

UN-SUB-JEE TED, a. Not subjected; not subdued 

UN-SUB-MISSIVE, a. Not submissive; disobcdicnt. 

UN-SUB-MISSIVE-LY, adv. Not submissively. ' 

UN-SUB-MITTING, a. Not submitting; not obscquious ; ! 
not readily yicldine.— Thomson. 

UN-SUB-OR'DI-NÀ-TED, a Not subordinated or reduced ' 
to subjection. -> 

UN-SUB-ORNED*‘, a. Not suborned; not procured by se- , 
cret collusion.—Hume. 

UN-SUB-SCRIBING, a. Not subscribing.— 4 

UN-SUB'SI-DIZED, a. Not engaged in another's service by 
receiving subsidies. 

UN-SUB-STAN'TIAL, a 1. Not substantial; not solid.— 
Milton. 2 Not real; not having substance.—Addison. 

UN.SUB-STAN'TIAL-YZED, a. Not made substantial. 

UN-SUB-STANTIAL-LY, adv. Without solidity or sub- 


stance. 
UN SUP VERTED; a. Not overthrown; not entirely de- 
stroyc 
UN-SU€-.CEED'ED, a. Not succecded ; not followed. 
UN-SU€-CESS'FUL, a. Not successful; not producing the 
desired event; not fortunate.— Addison. 
UN-SU€-CESSFYUL-LY, adv, Without success; without a 
favorable issue ; unfortunately.—Soxth. 
UN-SU€-CESSFYL-NESS, n. Want of success or favora- 


ble issue. 
UN-SU€-CESSTVE, a. Not proceeding by a flux of parts 
or by regular succession.—AHale. 
UN-SUECK ED (-sukt), a. Not having the breasts drawn. 
UN-SUFFER-A-BLE, a. Not sutferable ; not to beendured ; 
intolerable. 
UN-3UF'FER-A-BLY, adv. So as not to be endured. 
UN-SUF'FER-ING, a. Not suffering; not tolerating. 
t UN-SUF-FI"CIENCE, n. Inability to answer the end. 
FUN-SUF-FI"CIENT (-suf-fish'ent), a, Not sufficient; inad- | 


equate. 
UN-SUG'AR ED (un-shyg’ard),a. Not sweetencd with sugar. | 
n ' 


UN-30IT'A-BLE, a. 1. Not suitable ; unfit; not adapted. 2. | 
Unbecoming; improper. 

UN-SUIT'A-BLE-NESS, n. Unfitness; incongruity. 

UN-SCIT'A-BLY, adv. 1. In a manner unbecoming or im- 
proper. 2. "uc deeem 

UN-SUIT'ED, a. Not suited; not fitted; not adapted. 

UN-SOITING, a. Not fitting; not becoming —Skak. | 

UN-SUL'LIED, a. 1. Not sullied; not stained; not tar- 
nished. 2. Not disgraced ; free from imputation of evil. 

UN-SUL'LIED-LY, adv. Without being sullied. 

UN-SUNG' a. Not sung; not celebrated in verse; not re- 
cited in versee.—Addison. 

UN-SUNNED’, a. Not having becn ex 

UN-SU-PER'FLU-OUS, a. Not morc than enough. 

UN-SUP.PLANT'ED, a. Not supplanted; not overthrown 
by secret means or stratagcm. 

UN-SUP-PLT'A-BLE. a. Not to bc supplied.— Chillingworth. 

UN-SUP-PLIED, a. Not supplied; not furnished with 
things necessary.— Dryden. 

UN-SUP-PORT“A-BLE, a. That can not be supported. 

UN-SUP.PORT'A-BLE-NESS, n. Insupportableness. 

UN-SUP-PORT'A-BLY, ado. Insupportably. 

UN-SUP-PORTED, a. 1. Not supported; not upheld; not 
sustained. 2. Not countenanced; not assisted. 

UN-SUP.PRESSED' (-sup-prest), a. Not suppressed ; not 
subdued: not extinguished. 

UN-SUP’PU-RA-TIVE, a. Not suppurating. 

UN-SCRE' (un-shüre^, a. Not fixcd ; not certain. 

UN.SUR'GI€-AL, a. Notin a surgical manncr ; not accord- 
ing to the principles and rules of surgery. 

UN-SUR-MOUNTA-BLE, a That can not be surmounted 
or overcome; insuperable.— 

UN-SUR-PASSED' (-p&st),a, Not surpassed ; not exceeded. 

UN-SUR-REN'DERED, a. Not surrcndercd ; not yicldcd 

UN SUS CEP TI BLE-NESS, 1 

UN-SUS-CEP-TI.BIL'-TY, 5% Want of susceptibility. 


d to the sun. 
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UN-SUS-CEP'TI-BLY, adv. Without susceptibility. 

t UN-SUS-PE€T, for unsuspected. 

UN-SUS-PE€T"ED, a. Not suspected; not considered sa 
ed to have done an evil act, or to have a disposition to 
ev 

UN-SUS-PE€T'ED-LY, adv. 


cion. 

UN-SUS-PE€TING, a. Not imagining that any ill is de 
signed; free from suspicion.— Pope. 

UN-SUS-PECT'ING-LY, ade. Without suspicion. 

UN-SUS-PEND'ED, a Not hung up; not delayed; not held 
undctermined.— Wordsworth. 

UN-SUS-PI"CIOUS (sus-pish'us), a. 1. Having no suspi- 
cion ; not indulging the imagination of evil in others. 2. 
Not to bc suspected. 

UN-SUS-PI"CIOUS-LY, adv. Without suspicion. 


In & manner to avoid suspi 


. UN-SUS-TAIN'A-BLE, a. Not sustainable; that can not be 


maintained or supported. 
UN-3US-TAIN ED', a. Not sustained; not supported. 
UN-SUS-TAIN'ING, a. Not sustaining. 
UN-SWATHE, v.t. To take a swathe from; to relieve 
from a bandage.— Addison. 
UN-SWAY'A.BLE, a. That can not be swayeu, governed, 
or influenced by another.—Shak. [Little used.) 
L Not swayed ; not wielded, as a sccp- 
tre. 2. Not biased; not controlled or influenced. 
UN-SWAY'ED-NESS, s. Steadiness ; state of being ungov- 
emed by another.— Hales. 
UN-SWEAR’, v. t. To recart or recall an oath.— Spenser. 
t UN-SWEAT' (un-swet), v. t. To ease or cool atter exer 


cise. 

UN-SWEATING (un-sweting), a. Not sweating. 

UN-SWEET, a. Not swect.—Sperser. (Little used.) 

UN-SWEPT',a. Not cleaned with a broom; not swept. 

UN-8WERV'ING, a, Not roving; not deviating from any 
rule or standard. 

UN-SWERV'ING-LY, adv. In a firm, undeviating manner. 

UN-SWORN', a. Not sworn; not bound by an oath; not 
having taken an oath. 

UN-SYM-MET'RIC-AL, a. 1. Wanting symmetry or due 
proportion of parts.—2. In botany. unsymmetrical tlowers 
are such as have not the segments of the calyx and coro} 
la, and the sepals and petala, and also the stamens, regular 
and similar.— Lindley. 

UN-SYM-METRI€-AL-LY, adv. Not symmetrically. 

UN-SYM'PA-THIZING, a. Not sympathizing. 

UN-SYM'PA-THIZ-ING-LY, adv. Without "assis 

UN-SYS-TEN-ATI€, a. Not systematic; not having 

UN-SYS-TEM-ATI€-AL, $ rcgular order, distribution, os 
arrangement of parts. 

UN-SYS-TEN-ATI€-AL-LY, adv. Without system. 

UN-SYSTEM-A-TIZED, la. Not systemized ; not .rrange 

UN-SYSTEM-IZED, in due order; not formed int 
system. 

UN-TA€K', v. & To separate what is tacked; to disjoin; b 
loosen what is fast.— Milton. 

UN-TAINT'ED, a. 1. Not rendered impure by admixture . 
not impregnated with foul matter. 2. Not sullied ; no: 
stained ; unblemished. 3. Not rendercd unsavory by pu 
trescence. 4. Not charged with a crime ; not accused. 

UN-TAINT'ED-LY, adv. Without spot; without blemish, 
without imputation of crime. 

UN-TAINT'ED-NESS, n. State or quality of being untaint 

; purity.— Hall. 

UN-TAK'EN (un-tákn), a. 1. Not taken; not seized; not 
apprehende 2. Not reduced; not subdued. 3. Not 
swallowed. 

UN-TAM’A-BLE, a. 1. That can not be tamed or domestie- 
ated; that can not be reclaimed from a wild state. 2 
Not to be subdued or reduced to control. 

UN-TAM'A-BLY, adv. Not tamably. 

UN-TAMED' a. 1. Not reclaimed. from wildness ; not do- 
mesticated ; not made familiar with man. 2. Not sub- 
dued; not brought under control 3. Not softened or 
rendered mild by culturc. 

UN-TAN'GI-BLY, adv. Intangibly. 

UN-TAN"GLE (-tang’g}). v. t. To disentangle ; to loose from 
tangles or intricacy.—Prior. 

UN-TAN"GL ED (-tang’gld), pp. Discntangled. 

UN-TAN"GLING, ppr. Disentangling. 

UN-TARNISHED (-tir’nisht), a. Not soiled ; not tarnished ; 
not stained; unblemished. 

UN-TASKED' (un-táskt), a. Not tasked. 

UN-TAST'ED, a. 1. Not tasted; not tried by the taste or 
tongue. 2. Not enjoyed: 

UN-TASTEFUL, a. Having no taste; being without taste. 

UN-TASTEFUL-LY, adv. Without taste or g wcefulnese, 
in bad taste.—-Br. Rev. 

UN-TASTING, a Not tasting; not perceiving by the taste. 
— Smith. 


UN-SUS-CEPTI-BLE, a Not susceptible; not capable of ' UN-TAUGHT (un-tawt), a. 1. Not taught; not instructed, 


admitting or receiving —Syn. Unfceling; insensible ; cal- 
lous; hard. 


not educated ; unlettercd ; illiterate.—Dryden. 2. Un. 
skilled ; new; not having use or practice 


* See Synopsis. , E, Í, &c. long.—K, È, Y, &c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ‘—MARINE, BIRD ;—NOVE, BOOK. 
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UN-TAX ED’ (-takst), a. 1. Not taxed; not charged with 
taxes 2. Not accused. 

UN-TRACIT, v. t. ; pret and pp. untaught. To cause to for- 

et or loose what has been taught.— Brown. 

UN-TEACH'A-BLE, a. That can not be taught or instruct- 
ed ; indocile.— Milton. 

UN-l'ÉACH'A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of not readily re- 
ceiving instruction ; indocility.— Scott. 

UN-TEEM'NG, a. Not producing young; barren. 

t UN-TEM'PER-ATE, a. Intemperate. 

UN-TEN'PERED, a. Not tempered ; not duly mixed for 
use; uot durable or strong. 


UN-TEMPT'ED, a. Not tempted; not tried by enticements ; 


or persuasions; not invited by any thing alluring. 
UN-TEMPT ING, a. Not tempting; not adapted to tempt, 
invite, or allure.— Bacon. 
UN-TEMPTING-LY, adv. Not in a tempting manner. 
UN-TEN'A-BLE, a. 1. Not tenable; that can not be held in 
possession.— Dryden. 2. That can not be maintained or 
supported ; not defensible. 


UN-TEN‘ANT-A-BLE, a. Not fit for an occupant; not in 
suitable repair or condition for a tenant. 
UN-TENANT-ED, a. Not occupied by a tenant; not in- | 
abited. 


UN-TEND'ED, a. Not tended; not having any attendant. 

UN.TEN' DER, a. 1. Not tender; not soft. 3. Wanting 
sensibility or atfection.—Shak. 

UN-TEND'ERED. a. Not tendered; not offered. 

UN-TEN’DER-LY, adv. Without tenderness. 

UN-TENT,, v. t. To bring out of atent.—Shak. (Little used.) 

UN-TENT'ED, a. Not tented; not having a tent applied. 

UN-TERM'IN-&-TING, a. Not uning. not ending. 

UN-TER'RI-FIED (-ter’re-fide), a. Not terrified; not af- 
frishted ; not daunted.—Müton. 

UN-TESTED, a. Not tested; not tried by a standard.— 
Adams's Lecture. 

UN-THANKED' (-thankt), a. 1. Not thanked; not repaid 
with acknowledgments. 2. Not received with thankful- 
ness. 

UN-THANK'FUL, a. Not thankful; ungrateful; not mak- 
ing acknowledgments for good received. 

UN-THANK’FUL-LY, ado. Without thanks; without a 

teful acknowledgment of favors.— Boyle. 
-THANKFUL-NESS, a. Neglect or omission of acknowl- 
edgment for good received ; want of a sense of kindness 
or benefits ; ingratitude. 

UN-TIIAW ED', a. Not thawed; not melted or dissolved, 

as ice or snow.—P 


UN-THE-O-RETI€, a. Not depending on theory or 
UN-THE-O-RET'€-AL, j speculation; not speculative.— 
Colcridge. 


UN-THINK*', v. t. To dismiss a thought.—SAak. 
UN-THINKTNG, a. 1. Not thinking ; not heedful; thought 
ine inconsiderate. 2. Not indicating thought or reflec- 


on. 
PUSSY, adv. Without reflection; thought- 
essly. 


UN-THINKING-NESS, n. Want of thought or reflection; ' 


habitual thoughtlessness.— Halifaz. 

UN-THORN’Y, a. Not thorny; free from thorns. 

SOTE OUAHI (un-thawt), a. Not supposed to be.— Ben 

onson. 

UN-THOUGIHT'FUL (un-thawtfyl) a. Thoughtless ; heed- 
cas. 

UN THOUGHT OF. Not thought of; not regarded; not 

eeaed. 

UN-THRÉAD' (un-thred^, v.t. To draw or take out a thread 
from. 2 To loose.— Mton. 

UN-THREAD‘ED, pp. Deprived of a thread. 

ON-THREADING, ppr. Depriving of a thread. 

UN-THREAT"*EN ED (un-thret'nd), a. Not threatened; not 
menaced.— King Charles. 

UN-.THREAT'EN-ING, a. Not indicating a menace. 

UN'THRIFT, n. A prodigal; one who wastes his estate by 
extravagance.— Dryden. 

ON-TURIFTI-LY, adv. Without frugality.— Collier. 

UN-THRIFT'-NESS, n. Waste of property without neces- 
sity or use; prodigality; profusion.-t-Hayward. 

UN-THRIFT'Y, a. 1. Prodigal; lavish; profuse; spending 
property without necessity or use. 2. Not thriving ; not 
gaining property. 3. Not gaining flesh. 4. Not vigorous 
in grosvth, as a plant. 

ON-THRIV‘ING, a. Not thriving; not prospering in tem- 
poral atfairs; not gaining property. 

UN-THRONE' v. t. To remove from a throne, or from su- 
preme authority ; to dethrone. 

ON-THRONED’, pp. Removed from a throne ; deposed. 

UN-THRONGEDLY, a. Not crowded by a multitude. 

SÜN-1T'DI-LY, adv. [n an untidy manner. : 

UN.TYDI-NESS. n. 1. Want of tidiness or neatness. 2. 
Unsensonableness. 

UN-TTDY, a. 1. Not tidy; not seasonable; not ready. 2. 
Not neatly dressed ; not in good order. 
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UN-TIE, v.t. 1. To loosen, as a knot; to disengage tàe 
parts that form a knot; aa, untie thc knot. 2. To unbind . 
to free froin any fastening. 3. To loosen from coils or 
convolution. 4 To loose ; to separate sometbing attach. 
ed. 5. To resolve ; to unfold ; to clear. 

UN-TIED’ (un-tide), pp. l. Loosed, as a knot; unbound, 
separated ; resolved. 2. a. Not tied ; not bound or gath 
ered in a knot; loose. 3. Not fustened with a knot. 4. 
Not held by any tie or band. 

UN-TIL’, Prep. [um and till. See Titr.] 1. To; (used of 
time.) 2. To; [used of objects; obs.)  Spenser.—3. Pre 

ceding a sentence or clause, to ; that is, to the event men- 

tioned, or the time of it; as, until this hour. 4. To the 
| point or place of. 5. To the degree that. 

UN-TILE, v. t. To take the tiles from; to uncover by re- 

' moving tiles.—Swift. 

UN-TILED*’, pp. or a. Stripped of tiles; not tiled. 

UN-TIL'ING, ppr. Stripping of tiles. 

| UN-TILLED', a. Not tilled; not cultivated.—Mortimer. 

| UN-TIM’BERED, a. 1. Not furnished with timber.—SAak. 

' 2. Not covered with timber-trees. 

UN-TIME'LY,a. 1. Happening before the usual time. 2 
Happening before the natural time.—Syn. Premature; 
unseasonable ; inopportune. 

: UN-TIMELY, adv. Before the natural time.—Shak. 
UN-TIN€'TURED, a. Not tinctured ; not tinged. 

, UN- TING ED' (-tinjd), a. 1. Not Hafod; not stained ; not 

discolored.—Boyle. 2. Not infected.—Swift. 

UN-TIR'A-BLE, a. That can not be wearied ; indefatiga- 
ble; unwearied.—Shak. 

UN-TIRED, a. Not tired; not exhausted by labor. 

UN-TIR'ING, a. Not becoming tired or exhausted. 

UN-TIRING-LY, adv. Indefatigably. 

UN-TIFHED’, a. Not subjected to tithes —Pollok. 

UN-TITLED, a. Having no title.— Shak. 

tUN'TO, prep. A compound of ux [on] and to; of no use 
in the language, as it expresses no more than to. It is 
found in writers of former times, but is entirely obsolete, 

UN-TOLD', a. 1. Not told; not related; not revealed... 
Dryden. 2. Not numbered ; as, money wntold. 

UN-TUMB’ (un-toom’), v. t. To disinter.— Fuller. 

UN- TOMBEL (un-toomd^, pp. Disinterred; removed from 
a tomb. 

UN-TOOTH'SÔME, a. Not pleasant to the taste. 

UN-TOR-MENT ED, a. Not put in pain; not teased. 

UN-TOSS ED (-tost), a. Not tossed. 

UN-TOUCH’A-BLE (-tuch'abl), a. Not to be touched. 

UN-TOUCHED  (un-tucht), a. 1. Not touched ; not reach- 
ed; not hit. 2. Not moved ; not affected. 3. Not med- 
dled with. 

UN-TO'WARD,a. 1. Froward; perverse; refractory; not 
easily guided or taught. 2. Awkward; ungraceful. 9. 
Inconvenient; troublesome ; unmanageable. 

UN-TO'WARD-LY, adv. In a froward or perverse manner, 
perversely ; ungainly.— Tillotson. 

UN-TO'WARD-LY, a. Awkward; perverse; froward. 

UN-TOWARD-NESS, n. Awkwardness; frowardness. 

erverseness.— Bp. Wilson. ` 

UN-TOW'ERED, a. Not defended by towers. 

. UN-TRACE'A-BLE, a. That can not be traced. 
UN-TRACED"'(-tráste), a. 1. Not traced; notífollowed. %. 

Not marked by footsteps. 3. Not marked out. 

UN-TRA€K ED' (-trakt), a. 1. Not tracked; not marked by 
footsteps. 2. Not followed by the tracks. 

UN-TRACTA-BLE, a. (L. intractabilis.] 1. Not tractable , 
not yielding to discipline ; stubborn ; indocile ; ungovern 
able. 2. Rough; difficult. 3. Not yielding to the heat or 
to the hammer, as an ore. 

UN-TRA€T'A-BLE-NESS, m. Refractoriness; stubborn 
pee ; unwillingness to be governed, controlled, or man: 
aged. 

UN-TRAD'ING, a. Not engaged in commerce. 

UN-TRAINED, a. 1. Not trained; not disciplined; not 
skillful. 2 Not educated; not instructed. 3. Irregular: 
ungovernable. 

UN-TRAM'MELED, a. Not trammeled ; not shackled. 

UN-TRAM'PLED, a. Not trod upon. 

UN-TRANS-FER’A-BLE, a. That can not be transferred or 

assed from one to another. 

UN-TRANS-FERRED, a. Not transferred; not conveyed 
or assigned to another. 

UNTE es aaa a. Not metamorphosed ; not trans 
mute 

UN-TRANS-LAT’A-BLE, a. Notcapable of being translated. 

UN-TRANS-LAT'ED, a. Not translated or rendered ints 
another ewm 

UN-TRANS’MI-GRA-TED, a. Not transmigrated.— Scott 

UN-TRANS-MIT'TED, a. Not transmitted. 

UN-TRANS-NÜT'A-BLE, a. That can not be changed into 
a different substance. Í 

UN.TRANS-PAR'ENT,a. Not transparent; not diaphanous ; 
opaque ; not permeable by light.— Boyle. , 

UN-TRANS-PYRED’, a. Not having escaped from secrecy. 
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UN Te ETORT ABLE; a. That can not be transported. 
Ed. Rer. 

UN-TRANS-PORT'ED. a. Not transported. 

UN-TRANS-POSED’ (un-traus-pózd), a. Not transposed ; 
having the natural order.— Rambler. 

UN-TRAV'ELED, a. 1. Not traveled; not trodden by pas- 
sengers. 2. Having never seen forcign countrics. 

UN-TRAV'ERSED (erst), a. Not traversed; not passed 


over. 

UN-TREAD’ (un-tred), v. t. To tread back; to go back in 
the same steps.—Shak, 

UN-TREASURED (un-trezh'urd). a. Not treasured; not 
laid up ; not reposited.—Shak. 

1UN-TREAT“A-BLE, a. Not treatable; not practicable. 

UN-TREM'BLING, a Not trembling or shaking; firm; 
steady.— Montgomery. 

UN-TREXM'BLING-LY, adv. Without trembling; firmly. 

UN-TRENCI ED' (-trencht), a. Not cut into long hollows. 

UN.TRES'PASS-ING, a. Not violating another's right. 

UN-TRIED' (-tride), a. 1. Not tried; not attempted 2 
Not yet experienced. 3. Not having passed trial; not 
heard and determined in law. 

UN-TRIMMED* a. Not trimmed; not praned; not dress- 
ed ; not put in order. 

UN-TRIT'U-RA-TED, a. Not reduced to powder by rub- 
bing or crinding.—Journ. Science. 

tUN-TRITMPH-A-BLE, a. That admits no triumph. 

CN-TRYUMPHED (-tri‘umft), a. Not triumphed over. 

UN-TROD, Ya. Not having been trod; not passed 

UN-TRODDEN, § over; not marked by the feet. 

UN.TROLLED' a. Not trolled; not rolled along. 

UN.TROUBT ED (un-trub1d), a. 1. Not troubled ; not dis- 
turbed by care, Sorrow, or business; free from trouble. 
2, Not agitated; rot ruftied; not confused; free from 
passion. 3 Not agitated; not moved. 4. Not disturbed 
or interrupted in the natural course. 5, Not foul; not 
turbid ; clear. 

tUN-TRÓUB'L ED-NESS, n. State of being free from 
trouble; unconcern.— Hammond. 

UN-TROE’, a. 1. Not true; false ; contrary to the fact. 2. 
Not faithful to another ; not fulfilling the duties of a hus- 
Bend. wife, vassal, &c.; false; disloyal. 3. Inconstant, as 
a lover. 

Va RELY adv. Not truly ; falsely ; not according to re- 

s& 


ty. 

UN.TRUSS', v.t. To untie or unfasten ; to loose from a 
truss ; to let out.—Dryden. 

UN-TRUSSED' (trust), a. Not trussed ; not tied up. 

UN-TRUST'I-NESS, n. Unfaithfulness in the discharge of 


a trust. 

UN-TRUSTWOR-FHY, a. Not gaan : of confidence. 

UN.TRUST'Y, a. Not trusty; not worthy of confidence; 
unfaithful. 

UN-TROÜTH',». 1. Contrariety to truth ; falsehood; lie. 2. 
Want of veracity. 3. Treachery; want of fidelity; [obs.) 
4. False assertion. 

UN-TRCTH'FUL, a. Wanting in veracity. 

UN-TRÜTH'FUL-LY, adv. Not truthfully; falsely. 

UN-TROTHFOL-NESS, n. Want of veracity or Fidelity. 

UN-TU€K', v. . To unfold or undo a tuck.—4sh. 

UN-TU€K’ERED, a. Having no tucker.— Addison. 

UN-TUM'BLED, a. Not rolled; not rumpled. 

UN-TUN'A-BLE, a. 1. Not harmonious; not musical 2. 
Nor capable of making music. 3. Not capable of being 


tuned. 

UN-TCN'A-BLE-NESS, n. Not capable of being tuned or 
made harmonious. 

UN-TON’A-BLY, adv. poser waders 

UN-TUNE’,, v. t. 1. To make incapable 
2. To disorder.—Shak. 

UN-TUR'BAN ED, a. Not wearing a turban.—Southey. 

UNTURNED, a. Not turned; as, he left no stone un- 
turn 

UN-TOTORED, a. Uninstructed ; untaught.— Prior. 

UN-TWINE' v. t. 1. To untwist. 2. To open; to disen- 
tangle. 3. To separate, as that which winds or clasps. 

UN-TWINED pp. Untwisted ; disentangled. 

UN-TWIST', v. t. 1. To separate and open, as threads 
twisted; or to turn back that which is twisted. 2. To 
open; to disentangle, as intricacy. 

UN-TWIST'ED, pp. Separated ; opened. 

UN-TWIST'ING, ppr. Separating ; disentangling. 

UN.TYT. See UNTIE. 

UN-UNI-FORM, a. 
(Lütle used.) 

UN-E-NIT'ED, a. Not united. — Cudworth 

UN-UP-BRAID'ING, a. Not upbraiding, 

UN-UP-HELD', a. Not upheld; not sustained.—Pollok. 

UN-UP.LIFT'ED, a. Not raised up. ° 

UN-URGED’, a. Not urged ; not pressed with solicitation. 

UNUSED (.yüzd), a. 1. Not put to use; not empl 
9. That has never been used. 3, Not accustomed. 

UN-ESETUL, a. Useless, scrving no good purposc. 


of barmony.—Shak. 


Not uniform; wanting uniformity. 
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Ee Notusual; not common ; rure 

UN-UBS U-AL- (-yü'zhu-alle), adv. Not commonly; no 
frequently ; rarely. 

UN-USU-AL-NESS,n. Uncommonness ; infrequency ; rare 
ness of occurrence.— Broome. 

UN-UT'TER-A-BLE, a. That can not be uttered or express 
ed; inetfablc ; incxpressible. 

UN-VA'€A-TED, a Not made vacant.—H. Clay. 

UN-VAIL’, v». & To remove a vail from; to uncover; tz 
disclose to view. 

tUN-VAL-A-BLE, a. Being above pricc ; invaluable. 

UN.VAL'/UED (.val'rude), a 1. Not valued; not prized 
neglected. 2. Inestimable; not to be valued. 3. Not es 
timated ; not having the value set. 

UN-VAN'QUISH-A-BLE, a. That can not be conquered. 

UN-VAN'QUISH ED (-vank’wisht), a. Not conquered. 

UN-VARI-A-BLE, a. Not variable; not changeable. 

UN-.VA'RIED, a. Not varied; not altered; not diversified. 

UN-VARI-E-Gi-TED, a. Not variegated ; not diversified. 

UN-VAR'NISH ED (-vür'nisht), a. 1. Not overlaid with var 
nish. 2. Not artificially colored or adorned ; not artfully 
embellished ; p 

UN-VARY-ING, a. Not altering; not liable to change. 

UN-VA'RY-ING-LY, adv. Without being liable to change. 

UN-VEIL' (-vàle). See UNVAIL. 

UN-VEIL'ED-LY, adv. Plainly; without disguise. [Rare] 

UN-VENER-A-BLE, a. Not venerable; not worthy of ven- 
eration.— Shak. 

UN-VEN‘TI-LA-TED, a. Not fanned by the wind; not pu- 
rified by a free current of air. 

UN-VER'DANT, a. Not verdant; not green —Congrere. 

1 UN-VERT.TA-BLE, a. Not true.—Brown. 

UN-VERS ED' (-verst), a. Not skilled; not versed; unac- 

uainted. 

UN-VEXED' (-vekst), a. Not vexed; not troubled; nct 
disturbed or irritated.— Dryden. 

UN-VINDI-€4-TED, a. Not defended. 

UN-VI'O.La-TED, e. 1. Not violated; not injured. 2. Noi 
broken; not transgressed ; as, laws unviolated. 

UN-.VIR'TU-OUS (vurtyu-us) a. Not virtuous; destitute 
of virtue. 

UN-VIR'TU-OUS-LY, ádv. Not virtuously. 

UN-VIS'ARD, v.t To unmask.— Miton. 

UN-VISIT-ED, a. Not visited; not resorted to. 

UN-VITAL, a. Not vital; not affecting life.—AMed. Repos. 

UN-VYI"TIA-TED 2 (un-vish'&-ted), a. Not vitiated; not cor- 

UN-VI"CIA-TED $ rupted.— Ben Jonson. 

UN-VITRI-FIED, a. Not vitrified ; not converted into glass. 

UN-VOL’A-TIL-IZED, a. Not volatilized.— Aikin. 

UN-VOTE’, v. & To contravene by vote a former vote; to 
annul a former vote.— Burke. 

UN-VOUCHED’ (un-voucht), a. Not fully tested. 

UN-VOWED*’, a. Not consecrated by solemn promise. - 


Hooker. 

UN-VOW'ELED, a. Ha no vowels.—Skinner. 

t UN-VOY'AGE-A-BLE, a Not to be navigated or passed 
over on a fluid.—Milton. 

UN-VUL'GAR, a. Not common.—Ben Jonson. 

UN-VUL'NER-A-BLE, a. Not vulnerable. 

UN-WAK’ENED, a. Not awakened ; not roused from sleep 
or stupidity. 

UN-WALLED*’, a. Not surrounded or supported by a wall. 

UN-WANT ED, a Not wanted.—Alüford. 

UR Hen adv. Unexpectedly. (For this, unawares is 
use 

UN. WZ'RLLY, adv. Without vigilance and caution; heed- 
pio om se A 

UN-WA'RI-NESS, n. Want of vigilance; want of caution; 
carelessness ; heedlessness.—Spectator. 

UN-WAR'LIKE, a. Not fit for war; not used to war; not 
military.— Waller. 

UN-WARMED’, a. 1. Not warmed. 2. Not excited. 

UN-WARNED?' a. Not cautioned; not previously admon 
ished of danger.— Locke. 

UN-WARP' v. t. To reduce back what is warped. 

UN-WARPED' (un-worpt) a. Not warped; not biased, 
not turned from the true direction; impartial — Thomson. 

UN-WARP'ING, a . Not bending; unyiclding; not devia- 
ting.— Dwight. 

UN-WAR'RANT-A-BLE, a. Not defensible; not vindicable: 
not justifiable ; illegal; unjust; improper. 

UN-WAR'RANT-A-BLE-NESS, n. State of being unwaz. 
rantable.— bp. Sancroft. 

UN-WAR'RANT-A-BLY, ade. 
justitied.— JV ake. 

UN-WAR’RANT-ED, a, 1. Not warranted ; not authorized 
9. Not ascertained; not assured or certain. 3. Not cove 
nanted to be good, sound, or of a certain quality. 

UN-WARY, a. 1. Not vigilant against danger; not cau 
tious; unguarded ; precipitatc.—Dryden. 9. Unexpected 


UN-USU-AL 


, 


In a manner that can not be 


s 
WASHED' (wosht), la. Not washed; not cleansed by 
| UN-WASH'EN (-wosh'n) $ water. -Matt, xv. 
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UN-WASTED, a. 1. Not lost by aasan or negli 
gence; not lavished away; not dissipated. 2. Not con- 
sumed by time or violence. 3. Not lost by exhaustion, 
evaporation, or other means. 

UN-WAST'NG, a. Not growing less; not decaying. 

UN-WASTING-LY, adv. Without waste. 

VN-WATCH.ED' (-wotcht), a. Not guarded with vigilance. 

JN-WATCH'FUL, a. Not vigilant.—Scott. 

UN ATENE a. Not watered; dry.—Pope. 

UN-WA'VER-ING, a. Not wavering or unstable; firm ; not 
fluctuating. 

UN-WA'V ER-ING-LY, adv. With firm constancy. 

tUN-WAYED’, a. Not used to travel.—Suckling. 

UN-WEAR'ENED,a. Not weakened; not enfeebled. 

UN-WEALTH'Y (un-welth'e), a. Not wealthy.— Langhorne. 

UN-WEANED',a. Not weaned; not withdrawn from the 
mother's mllk. 

UN-WEAP'ONED (-wep‘nd), a. Not furnished with weap- 
ons or offensive arms.— Raleigh. 

UN-WEA'RI-A-BLE, a. That can not be wearied ; indefat- 

E ese Hooker. [ Little used.) 

UN-WEA'RI-A-BLY, adv. So as not to be fatigued.— Bishop 
Hall. 

UN-WEA'RIED (un-wee'rid). a. 1. Not tired ; not fatigued. 
2. Indefatigable ; continual; that does not tire or sink 
under fatigue. 

UN Y PARTEIEN, adv. Without tiring or sinking under 
atigue. 

UN-WEA/RYED-NESS, n. State of being unwearied. 

UN-WEA'RY (un-wee're), a. Not weary; not tired. 

UN-WEA'RY, v. t. To refresh after fatigue.. Temple. 

UN-WEARY-ING, a. Not making weary. 

UN-WEAVE' v. t. To unfold; to undo what has been 
woven.—Sandys. 

UN-WEAV'ING, ppr. Undoing what has been woven. 

UN-WED', a. Unmarried.—Shak. 

UN-WED'DED, a. Unniarried; remaining single. 

I UN-WEDGE'A-BLE (un-wedj'a-bl), a. Not to be split with 
wedges.—Shak. 

UN-WEED’ED, a. Not weeded; not cleared of weeds. 

UN-WEEPED' (-weept), a. See UNwEPT. 

1 UN-WEET'ING, a. [gnorant; unknowing. 

1 UN-WEETING-LY, adv. Ignorantly.—Spenser. 

UN-WEIGH ED' (un-wade?, a. 1. Not weighed; not having 
the weight ascertained. 2. Not deliberately considered 
and examined. 3. Not considerate ; negligent. 

UN-WEIGH'ING, a. Inconsiderate; thoughtless.— Shak. 

UN-WEL’‘€0ME, a. Not welcome; not grateful; not pleas- 
ing; not well received. 

UN-WEL'€ÓME-LY, adv. Notin a welcome manner. 

UN-WELL', a. Not well; indisposed ; not in good health. 

UN-WELL'NESS, n. State of being indisposed. 

UN-WEPT, a. Not lamented; not mourned. 

UN-WET, a. Not wet or moist.—Dryden. 

UN-WHIPP ED l (hwipt), a. Not whipped; not corrected 

UN-WHIPT’ with the rod.— Pope. 

UN-WHIS'PER ED, a. Not whispered. 

I UN-WHOLE;,, a. [See Wuorx.] Not sound; infirm. 

UN-WHOLE'SÓME (un-hól'sum), a. 1. Not wholesome ; 
unfavorable to health; insalubrious. 9. Pernicious. 

UN-WHOLE'SÓME-NESS, n. Insalubrity; state or quality 
of being injurious or noxious to health. 

UN-WIE pt (un-weeld'e-le), adv. Heavily; with diffi- 


ET ; 

UN-WIELDTNE3S, n.  Heaviness; difficulty of being 
moved.— Donne. 

UN-WIELD'Y (un-weeld'e), a. That is moved with difficul- 

; unmanageable ; : ponderous. 

N-WILLED*’, a. Not willed; not produced by the will. 

UN-WILL'ING, a. Not willing.—SYvN. Averse; backward; 
reluctant ; repu ant ; loth ; disinclined. 

UN-WILL'TNG-LY, adv. Not with good will; not cheer- 
fully; reluctantly. 

UN-WILL‘ING-NESS, n. Disinclination ; reluctance. 

UN-WILT'ED, a. Not wilted; fresh. 

UN-WIND', v. t.; pret. and pp. unwound. 1. To wind off; 
to loose or separate what is wound. 2. To disentangle. 

UN-WIND, v. £ To admit evolution. —Mortimer. 

UN-WIND'NG, a. 1 Not winding. 2. ppr. Winding off. 

UN-WINGED' a. Not provided with wings. 

UN-WIPED' (un-wipt), a. Not cleaned by rubbing.—Shak. 

DN-WISE, a. 1. Not wise; not choosing the best means 
for the end; defective in wisdom. 2. Not dictated by 
wisdom ; not adapted to the end. 

UN-WISE'LY, adv. Not wisely; not prudently. 

I UN-WISH', v. t To wish that which is, not to be.—Shak. 

UN-WISH ED’ (un-wisht), a. Not wished; not desired. 

YUN-WIST', a. Not known.—Spenser. 

[UN-WIT', v. t. To deprive of understanding.—Shak. 

UN-WITH-DRAW'ING, a. Not withdrawing; continually 
liberal.— Milton. 

UN-WITH'ERED, a. Not withered or faded. 

UN-WIFHER-ING a. Not liable to wither or fade. 
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UN-WIFH-STOOD, a. Not opposed.— Phillips. 

UN-WIT'NESSED (un-witnest), a. Not witnessed; aot at 
tested by witnesses; wanting testimony. 

UN-WIT"TI-LY, adv. Without wit~ Cowley. 

UN-WIT'TING-LY, adv. Without knowledge or conscious- 
ness; norant 

UN-WIT'TY, a. Not witty; destitute of wit. 

tUN-WIVED' a. Having no wife.— Selden. 

UN-WON"'AN, v. t. To deprive of the qualitics of a woman. 

UN-WOM'AN-LY, a. Unbecoming a woman. 

UN- WONT (un-wunt), a. (a contraction of vnwon'ed) Us 
accustomed; unused.— ser. 

UN-WONTED (un-wunt'ed), a. L. Unaccustomed ; unused, 
not made fanuiliar by practice. 2. Uncommon; unusual; 
infrequent; rare. 

UN-WONT'ED-LY, adv. A state of being unaccustomed 

UN-WOÓNT'ED-NESS, n. Uncommonness ; rareness. 

UN-WOQOD'ED, a. Destitute of trees, timber, or wood; not 
precucing trees. The prairies of the West are unwooded. 

UN-WOOED’, a. Not wooed; not courted.— Shak. 

A ad (un-wurking), a. Living without labor.- 

o 

UN-WORK’MAN-LIKE, a. Unskillful. 

UN-WORLD'LI-NESS, n. State of being unworldly 

UN-WORLDLY, a. Not worldly. 

t UN-WORMED’ (un-wurmd^, a. 

+ And Fletcher. 

UN-WORN’, a. Not worn; not impaired.— Young. 

UD-WOÓR'RI ED (un-wur'id), a. Not worried. 

UN-WOÓR'SHIPED (un-wur’shipt), a. Not worshiped; not 
adored.— Milton. 

UN-WOR'SHIP-ING, a. 

UN-WOÓR"EFHI-LY, adv. 
due regard to merit. 

UN-WOR"EFHI-NESS, n. Want of worth or merit. 

UN-WOÓR"E£HY (un-wur'the), a. 1. Not deserving: followed 
by of. 2. Worthless; not deserving; wanting merit. 3. 

nbecoming; vile; base; mean; contemptible. 4. Not 
suitable; inadequate. 

UN-WOUND,, pp. of wind. Wound off; untwisted. 

UN-WOUND'ED, a. 1. Not wounded; not hurt; not injureu 
in body. 2. Not hurt; not offended. 

UN-WOUND'NG, a. Not hurting. 

UN. WOVE’, pret. of unweave. 

UN-WOV'EN,a. Not woven. 

UN-WRAP' (-rap’), v. t. To open what is wrapped or folded. 

UN-WREA'THE, v. t. To untwist or untwine.— Boyle. 

aaa poems (un-rencht), a. Not strained ; not dis- 
torted.— . 

Un SAS DE (un-rinkT), v. £ To reduce wrinkles; ta 
smooth. 

UN-WRINKR'LED, a. Not shrunk into furrows and ridges 

UN-WRIT'ING, a. Not writing; not assuming the charac- 
ter of an author. 

UN-WRITTEN (un-rit'n), a. 1. Not written; not reduced 
to writing; verbal 2 Blank; containing no writing. 
Unwritten law (L. lez non scripta) is that which does not 
consist in statutes, but in the common law and judicia) 
adjudications of courts. 

UN-WRONGED?',a. Not treated unjustly. 

UN-WROUGHT (un-rawt), a. Not labored; not manutao- 
tured; not reduced to due form.— Dryden. 

UN-WRUNG’ (un-rung), a. Not pinched.—Shak. 

UN-YIELD'ED, a. Not yielded; not conceded. 


Not wormed —Beauma 


Not worshiping.— Matthews, 
Not according to desert; without 


UN-YIELDING, a. 1. Not yielding; unbending, uuptiant, 


stiff; firm; obstinate. 2. Not giving place. 

UN-YIELD‘ING-LY, adv. Unbendingly ; obstinately. 

UN-YIELD‘ING-NESS, n. State of being unyielding 

UN-YOKE' v. t. 1. To loose from a yoke; to free from 
yoke.—Shak. 2. To part; to disjoin —Shak. 

UN-YOK E D' (un-yókt), pp. 1. Freed from the yoke. 2 a. 
Not having worn the yoke. 3. Licentious; unrestrained. 

UN-YOK'ING, ppr. Freeing from the yoke. 

UN-ZÓNED', a. Not bound with a girdle.—Prior 

UP, adv. (Sax. vp, upp; Ger. auf; D., Dan. op; Sw. up., 
1. Aloft; on high. 2. Out of bed. 3. Having risen from 
& seat. 4. From a state of concealment or discumbiturn. 
5. In a state of being built—Skak. 6. Above the horizon, 
as, the moon is up. 7. To a state of excitement. 8. Toa 
state of advance or proficiency. 9. In a state of elevation 
or exaltation. 10. In a state of climbing or ascending. 
11. In a state of insurrection. 12. In a state of being in- 
creased or raised. 13. In a state of approaching. 14. In 
order; as, to draw up an army. 15. From younger to 
elder years.—Up and down. 1. From one place to an 
other; here and there. °. From one state or position to 
another; backward and forward.—Up to, to a degree or 
point adequate.— Up with, raise ; lift.—Upis much used to 
modify the actions expressed by verbs. 

JE P Mos From a lower to a higher place; as, go up the 


U'PAS, n. A tree common in the forests of Java and of the 
neighboring isles, the secretions of which are poisonoua, 


DOVE ;- -BULL, UNITE ;—AN"^GER, VY“CIOUS.— as K; Q asJ; SasZ; CH as SH; TH asin this. $ Obsoleta. 
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It has been fabulously reported that tho atmosphere sur- 
rounding it is deleterious.— P. Cyc.— Brande. 

UP-BEAR, t. t.; pret. vpbore; pp. wpborne. 1. To raise 
aloft; to Eft: to elevate. 2. To sustain aloft; to support 
in an elevated situation. 3. To support; to sustain. 

UP-RIND’. e.& To bind up.—Collins. 

tUP-BLOW, v. t. To blow up.—Spenser. 

UP-BRAID’, t. & (Sax. wpgebredan ; Dan. bebrejder.) 1. To 
charge with something wrong or disgraceful; to cast in 
the tecth. 2. To assail with reproaches. 3. To reprove 
with severity. 4. To bring reproach ou. 5. To treat with 
contempt; [obs.) — Sry. To reproach; blame; censure ; 
condemn. 

UP-BRAID'ED, pp. Charged with something wroug or dis- 
graceful ; reproached ; reproved. 

UP-BRAID'ER, 2. One who upbraids or reproves. 

UP-BRAIDING, ppr. Accusing; costing in the tecth ; re- 
proachinc ; reproving. 

UP-BRAID'ING, n. 1. À charging with something wrong or 
disgraceful ; the act of reproaching or reproving. 2. The 
reproaches or accusations of conscienec. 

UP-BRAID'ING-LY, adr. In an upbraiding manner. 

tUP.BRAY’ for upbraid. To shame.—Spenscr. 

I UP-BROUGIIT' (up-brawt), a. Brought up; educated. 

UP€AST. a. 1. Cast up; (a term in bowling.) 2. Thrown 
upward; as, with upcast eycs.— Dryden. 

UP€AST, n. In bowling, a caet; a deo stok: 

UP-COILED', a. Made into a coil—J¥ordsworth. 

UP-€OIL'ING, a. Winding into a coil.—Southcy. 

LUP-DRAW' v. t. To draw up.—Milton. 

UP-DRAWN, pp. Drawn up. 

UP-.FILL'ING, a. Filling up. 

UP-FLUNG’, a. Thrown up. 

FUP-GATIL'ER, v. t. To contract — Spenser. 

tUP-GROW”, v. à. To grow up.—Alilton. 

UP'HAND, a. Lifted by the hand.— Mozon. 

UP-H£AV'AL, n. A heaving or lifting up from beneath. 

UP-HEAVE' v. t. To heave or lift up from beneath. 

UP-HEAVED', pp. or a. Heaved or lifted up from beneath. 

UP-HEAVTNG, ppr. Heaving or lifting up from beneath. 

UP-HELD, pret. and pp. of uphold. Sustained. 
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== -soorks, in a ship, the parta above water when the 
vidi a roperly balanced for a voyage, or all that part of 
her hull which is above the main wale. SA 

UPPER-LEATH.ER (-efh'er) n. The leather for the 
vanips and quarters of shoes. 

UP-PER-HAND’‘, n. Ascendency ; superiority. 

UPPER-MOST, a. superl. [upper and most.) 1. Highest in 
place. 2 Highest in power or authority. 3. Predomi- 
nant; most powerful. 

UP-PILED', a. Piled upward.— Wordsworth. 

UP'PISH, a. Proud; arrogant. [A low word.) 

UP-RAISE; v. t. [up and raise.) To raise; to lift up. 

UP-RAISED, pp. Lifted up. : 

UP-RAIS' ING, a. A raising or elevation. 

UP-R£AR', v. t. (up and rear.) To rear up; to raise.—Gay. 

UP-RIGHT (up'rite), a. [up and right.) 1. Erect; perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the borizon. 2. Erected; pricked 
up; shooting directly from the body. 3. Honest; just; 
adhering to rectitude in all social intercourse; not devia- 
ting from -correet moral principles. 4. Conformable to 
moral rectitude. 

UPRIGHT, n. 1.In architecture, a representation or draught 
of the front of a building; called, also, an elevation or or- 
thography; (little used.) 2. Something standing erect or 
perpendicular. . 

UPRIGHT-HEXRT'ED,a. Having an upright heart. : 

UP-RIGHT'EOUS-LY (-ri‘ehus-), adv. In an upright or just 
manner.— Shak. i 

UPRIGHT-LY, adv. 1. In a direction perpendicular to the 
plane of the horizon; in an erect position. 2. Honestly, 
with strict observance of rectitude. 

UPRIGHT-NESS, n. 1. Perpendicular erection. 2. Hon- 

esty ; integrity in principle or practice; conformity to rec. 

titude sud Justice in social dealings; probity. 

UP-RISE. v. i.; pret. wprose; pp. uprisen. 1. To rise from 
bed or from a seat. 2 To ascend above the horizon. 3. 
To ascend, as a hill; (0ds.) 

tUP-RISE, n. Arising; appearance above the horizon. 

UP-RISTNG, ppr. Rising; ascending. 

UP-RISING, ». 1. Theactofrising.—Ps. cxxxix. 2. Aris 
ing upward. 


UP'HERS, n. p. In architecture, a name given to poles used | UP'ROAR, n. (D. oproer; G. aufruhr.) Great tumult, vio- 


in scaflolding.— Brande. 
UP'HILL, a. Difficult, like the act of ascending a hill 
LSC rt eat Pia AE 
. . v. t. ; pret. and pp. upheld. (Uj s obsolete. 
1. To lift on high; to elevate. 92. To support; to ein] 


to keep from falling or slipping. 3. To keep from deelen- | UP-ROLL ED; pp. 


lent disturbance and noise; bustle and clamor. 
t UP-ROAR’, v.t. To throw into confusion. 
UP-ROAR'1I-OUS, a. Making a great noise and tumult. 
UP-ROART-OUS-LY, adv. With great noise and tumult. 
UP-ROLL’, v. t. (vp and roll.) To roll up.— Milton. 
Rolled up. 


sion. 4. To support in any state. 5. To continue; to 'UP-ROOT, v. t. To root up; to tear up by the roots. 


maintain. 6. To keep from being lost. 7. To continue 
without failing. 8. To continue in being. 

UP-HOLD'ER, n. 1. One who upholds; a supporter ; a de- 
fender; a sustaincr. 2. An undertaker ; one who pro- 
vides for funerals. 

UP-HOL’STER-ER, w. [from vp and hold.) One who fur- 
nishes houses with beds, curtains, and the like.— Pope. 

UP-BOL'STER-Y, x. Furniture supplied by upholsterers. 

UPLAND, n. High land; ground elevated above the mead- 
ows and intervals which lie on the banks of rivers, near 
the sca, or between hills; land which is generally dry. 

UPLAND, a. 1. Higher in situation; being on upland. 2. 
Pertaining to uplands. 

UP-LANDISH, a. Pertaining to uplands; dwelling on high 
lands or mountains.— Chapman. 

UP-LAY', v.t. To lay up; to hoard.— Donne. 

UP-LEAD' v. t. To lead upward.—AMilton. 

UP-LED' pp. Led upward. 

UP-LIFT, v. t. To raise aloft; to raise; to elevate. 

UP-LIFTED, pp. or a. Raised high; lifted ; elevated. 

UP-LIFTING, ppr. Lifting up; elevating. 

t UP-LO€K’, v. t. To lock up—Shak. 

t UP-LQOR', v. t. To look up.—Shak. 

UPMOsT, a. [up and most] Highest; i vase (Rare.) 

UP-ON', prep. (Sax. ufan, ufon, or ufe. is is probably up 
and on.) 1. Resting or being on the top or surface ; as, 
being upon a hill. In a state of resting or dependence; 
as, upon such conditions. 3. Denoting resting, as a bur- 
den. 4. In the direction or part of; as, upon one's left 
hand. 5. Relating to. 6. In consideration of. 7. Near 
to; as, a 7illage vpon a river. 8. With, or having received ; 
as, vpon a day's notice. 9. On the occasion of; en 
in for the execution of. 10. In; during the time of; as, 
upon a given day. 11. Noting sccurity ; as, to lend moncy 
upon bond and mortgage. 12. Noting approach or attack. 
13. Noting exposure, or incurring eome danger or loss. 
14. At the timc of; on occasion of. 15. By inference 
from, or pursuing a certain eupposition. 16. Enganed in. 
17. Having a particular manner; as, to be n 8 run. 
18. Resting or standing, as on a condition. 19. Noting 
means of subsistence or support. 20. Noting dependence 
for subsistence; as, to be the town. 

UP'PER, a. (comp. from up.) 1. Higher in place. 2. Supe. 
rior in rank or dignity ; as, the upper house of a legislature. 


UP-ROOT'ED, pp. Torn up by the roots. 

UP-ROUSE., v. t. To rouse from sleep; To awake. 

UP-ROUS ED', pp. Roused from sleep. 

UP-ROUS'ING, ppr. Rousing from sleep. 

UP-SET', v. t. [up and se.) To overturn; to overthrow; 
to overset, as a carriagc. 

UP'SET, n. An overturn; an overthrow, as of a carriage. 

UP'SHOT, n. [up and shot.) Final issue; conclusion; end. 

UP'SIDE DOWN. The upper part undermost.—As a phrase, 
this denotes in confusion.— South. 

UP-SNATCH'ING, a. Snatching up; seizing.—Atherstene. 

tUP'SPRING, n. [vp and spring.) An upstart —Shak. 

t UP-SPRING', v. t. To spring up.— ille. 

t UP-STAND’, v. $ To be erected.— May. 

UP-START,, v.i. To start or spring up suddenly. 

UP'START, n. 1. One who suddenly rises from low life to 
wealth, power, or honor. 2. Something that springs up 
suddenly. 

UPSTART, a. Suddenly raised.— Shak. 

UP-STAY’, v. t. (vp and stay.] To sustain; to support. 

UP-STAYING, ppr. Supporting. 

tUP-SWARM’, v. t. To raise in a swarm.—Shak. 

t UP-TARE, v.t. To take into the hand.— Spenser. 

UP-TEAR' v. t. [vp and tear.) To tear up.— Milton. 

t UP-TRAIN', v.t. To train up; to educute.—Spenser. 

UP-TURN', v.t. To turn up; to throw up.—Pope. 

UPWARD, a. Directed to a higher place. 

t UPWARD, n. The top.— : 

UPWARD, adv. 1. Toward a higher pace ; opposed to 
downward, 2. Toward heaven andGod. 3. With respect 
to the higher part. 4. More than, indefinitely. 5. Toward 
the source Pope 

UP-WHIRL’ (-hwurl}, v. i. (up and whirl) To rise upward 
in a whirl; to whirl upward.—-Milton. 

UP-\WHIRL’, v. t. To raise upward in a whirling direo- 
tion. 

UP-WIND*’, v. t. [up and wind.) To wind up.- -Spenser. 

U.RAN-GLINM'MER, n. Uranite, which see. 

U-RAN-MY'€A, n. Uranite, which sce. 

U-RAN-O'CHER, 22. A yellow earthy inerustation, sup 

U-RAN-O'€HRE, § posed to be the oxyd of uranium, com- 
bined with carbonic acid. This name is also applied to 

itchblende, which see.— Dana. 

u RANIA. n. In mythology, the muse of astronomy. 
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URAN-ITE, n. An ore of uranium of a bright green or yel- 
low color, and fuliated like inica.— ana. 

U-RAN-IT'1€, a. Pertaining to urunite, or resembling it. 

U-R?'NI-UM, n. (Gr. ovpavos.) A metal discovered in 1789, 
by Klaproth, in the mineral called pitchblende. St is of a 
reddish-brown color, has a metallic lustre, and is counmon- 
]y cbtained in a crystalline form. 

-RAN-OG'RA-PHY, n. (Gr. ovpavos and ypa$w.] A de- 
scription of the heavens. 

U-RAN-OL/'O-GY, n. (Gr. ouparoç «nd Aoyos.] A discourse 
or treatize on the heavens.—Mitchill, 

U-RAN-OS'€O-PY, n.- (Gr. ovpavos, heaven, and cxorew, to 
view.) Contemplation of the heavenly bodies. 

Z'RA-NUS, n. (L.; Gr. ovpavos.] 1. In mythology, a deity, 
*he father of Saturn. 2. One of the primary planets. It 
has also been called Herschel and Georgium Sidus. Itis 
about 1800 millions of miles from the sun. 

O-RX'O, n. The native name of a sesquicarbonate of soda 
found in Mexico and South America; the same with trona. 

Ure. 


U'RATE, n. A compound of uric acid and a base. 

URBAN, a. Belonging to a city; as, an urban population. 

UR-BANE' a. (L. urbanus, from urbs, a city.) Civil; court- 
eous in manners ; polite. 

UR-BAN‘-TY,=. (Fr. urbanité; L. urbanitas] 1. That ci- 
vility or courtesy of manners which is acquired by associa- 
ting with well-bred people; polished manners. 2. Face- 
tiousness.—SYvN. Politeness; suavity ; affability ; courtesy. 

UR'BAN-IZE, v. t. To render civil and courteous; w polis : 

UR'CE-O-L ATE, a. [L. vrceolus.] In botany and conchology, 
shaped like a pitcher ; swelling out like a pitcher, as it re- 
&pects the body, and contracted at the orifice.— Lee. 

UR'CHIN, n. (Arm. heureuchin ; L. erinaceus.) 1. A name 
given to the hedgehog. 2. A name of slight anger given 
to a child. 

t URE, n. Use; practice. 

U'RE-A, n. A crystalline, transparent, and colorless animal 
substance of a pearly lustre, obtained from urine. 

U-RE'TER, n. (Gr. ovpnrnp.] The excretory duct of the 
rd & tube conveying the urine from the kidney to the 

er. 

E-KE"T'HRA, n. (Gr. sepa pa) The canal by which the 
urine is conducted from the bladder and discharged. 

U-RE'THRAL, a. Pertaining to the urethra. 

URGE, v. t. [L. urgeo.] 1. To press; to push; to drive; to 
apply force to, in almost any manner. 2. To press the 
mind or will; to press by motives, arguments, persuasion, 
or importunity. 3. To provoke; to exasperate. 4. To 
follow close. 5. To labor vehemently ; to press with ea- 
gerness. 6. To press. 7. To importune; to solicit ear- 
nestly. 8. To apply forcibly —Syn. To animate; incite; 
impel; instigate; stimulate ; encourage. 

I URGE.» i. To press forward; as, he strives to urge upward. 
URGE-WON-DER (-wun-der), n. A sort of grain.— Mortimer. 
URGED (urjd), pp. Pressed; impelled; importuned. 
URG'EN-CY, n. 1. Pressure; importunity ; earnest solicita- 

tion. 2. Pressure of necessity. 

URGENT, a. 1. Pressing with importunity.—Ex., xii. 2. 
Pressing wita necessity ; violent; vehement. 

URG'ENT-LY, adv. With pressing importunity; violently ; 
vehemently ; forcibly. . 

URG'ER, n. One who urges; one who importunes. 

URGING (urjing), l. Pressing; driving; impelling. 
2. a. Pressing with solicitations ; importunate. 

URIE ACID, Qn. [Gr.oupov.] A white, tasteless, and in- 

LITHIC ACID, odorous acid, contained in urine and in 
gouty concretions. 

U'RIM, n. [Heb. p*^1«.] The Urim and Thummim, among 
the 7sraelites, signify lights and perfections. These were a 
kind of ornament belonging to the habit of the high-priest, 
in virtue of which be give oracular answers to the people. 

Ü'RIN-AL rero as n. (Fr. urinal; L. wrinalis.] 1. A bot. 
tle in which urine is kept for inspection. 2. A vessel for 
containing urine. 

ORI-NA-RY, a. (from urine.) Pertaining to urine. 

U'RI-NA-RY, kt In agriculture, a reservoir or place 

E-RI-NA'RI-UM, for the reception of urine, &c., for ma- 
nure.— 

tag roo. í To discharge urine.—Bacon. 

URI-NA-TIVE, a. Provoking urine.— Bacon. 

U-RI-NA'TOR, n. (L.] A diver: one who plunges and sinks 
in water in search of something, as for pearls.— Ray. 

URINE (yü'rin), n. (L. vrina.) An animal fluid or liquor 
secreted by the kidneys, whence it is conveyed into the 
bladder by the ureters, and discharged through the urethra. 

O'RI-NOUS, a. Pertaining to urine, or partaking of its qual- 
ities.— Arbuthnot. 

ORITH, n. The flexible rods bound around hedges.— Farm. 
Encyc. [Provincial.) 

URN, n. (L. urna.) 1. A kind of vase, of a roundish form, 
largest in the middle, used as an ornament. 2. A vessel 
for water. 3. A vessel in which the ashes of the dead 
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were formcrly kcpt. 4. A Roman measure for liquida, 


containing about turee gallons and a half, wine measure, 
or half the amphora. 


URN, v. &. To inclose in an urn.—A/ay. 

URN’-SHAPED ¢shapt), a. Having the shape of an urn. 

U-ROS'€O-PY, n. (Gr. oupov and oxexrw.) The judgment 
of diseases by inspection of urine.—Zrown. 

UR'RY, n. A sort of blue or black clay, lying near a vein 
of coal.— Mortimer. 

UR’SA, n. (L.] A bear.—Ursa Major, the Great Bear, one 
of the most conspicuous of the northern constellations, 
situated near the pole. It contains the stara which form 
the Dipper, or Charles's Wain.—Ursa Minor, the constel- 
lation nearest the north pole. It contains the pole-star, 
which is situated in the extremity of the tail.— Olmsted. 

UR'SI-FORM, a. (L. ursa, bear, and form.) In the ehape of 


a bear. 

UR'SINE, a. (L.ursinus.] Pertaining to or resembling a bear. 

UR’SU-LINE, a. Denoting an order of nuns, so called trom 
their institutress, St. Ursula, who devote themselves to the 
succor of poverty and sickness, and the education of the 
young. Used, also, as a noun.— Cyc. 

U'RUS, (n. (L. urus.) 1. The wild bull—2 In natural his- 

URE, $ tory, the trivial or specific name of the species ot 
bos or taurus to which the common bull or ox and cow 
belong. 

US, pron., objective case of we. 

U. 3. An abbreviation for United States. U. S. A, for United 
States of America. 

U'SA-BLE, a. That may be used. 

USAGE, n. (Fr.] 1. Treatment; an action or series of ac- 
tions performed by one person toward another, or which 
directly affect him. 2. Uso, or long-continucd use; cus- 
tom ; practice ; prescription. 3. Manners ; behavior ; [obs.] 

1tU'SAG-ER, n. |Fr.) One who has the usc of any thing in 
trout or another. Tor ü 

U'SANCE (yü'zans), n. (Fr.] 1. Use; proper employment. 
2. Usury ; interest S or money — Tn Map the 
time which, by usage or custom, is allowed in certain coun- 
tries for the payment of a billof exchange. This time may 
be one, two, or three months after the date of the bill, ac- 
cording to the custom of the places between which the 
exchanges run.. Boucicr. 

USE que» n. (L. usus; It. uso; Fr. us, pL) 1. The act of 
handling or employing in any manner and for any pur- 

ose, but especially for a profitable purpose; practice. 2. 

mployment; application of any thing to a purpose, yooa 
or bad. 3. Usefulness; utility; advantage ; service; pro- 
duction of benefit. 4. Need of employment, or occasion 
to employ. 5. Power of rcceiving advantage; [unusual] 
6. Continued practice cr employment. 7. Custom; com- 
mon occurrence; [(unusual| 8. Interest; the premium 
paid for the poten and employment of borrowed 
money. Soutk.—9. In law, the benefit or profit of lands 
and tenements.—In use. 1. In employment. 2. In cus- 
tomary practice or observance. 

USE (yüze), v. t. (Fr. user; It. usare; Sp. user; L. utor, 
usus.) 1. To employ to handle, hold, occupy, or move 
for some purpose. %2. To waste, consume, or exhaust by 
employment 3.`To accustom; to habituate; to render 
familiar by practice. 4. To treat. 5. To practice cus- 
tomarily.— To use one's self, to behave.—Shak. ; (obs.] 

USE, v. i. 1. To be accustomed to; to practice customari- 
ly. 2. To be wont. 3. To frequent; to inhabit. 

USED (yüzd), pp. Employed; occupied ; treated. 

USE'FUL (yüse'full a. Producing or having power to pro 
duce good; beneficial; profitable; helpful toward advan- 
cing any purpose. 

USE'FUL-LY, adv. 
vance some end. 

USE'FUL-NESS, n. Conduciveness to some end, properly 
to some valuable end. 

USE'LESS, a. Having no use; unscrviceable ; producing 
no good end; answering no valuable purpose; not ad- 
vancing the end proposed oy: 

USE'LESS-LY, adv. In a useless manner; without profit 
or advantage.— Locke. i P 

USE'LESS-NESS, n. Unererviceableness ; unfitness for any 
valuable purpose, or for the purpose intended. 

US'ER (yüz'er) n. One who uses, treats, or occupies. 

USHER, w. (Fr. huissier ; It. uscio.} 1. Properly, one who 
has the care of thc door of a court or hall, &c.; hence, an 
officer whose business is to introduce strangers, or to walk 
before a person of rank. 2. An under-tcacher or assistant 
to the preceptor of a school. 

USHER, v.4 To introduce, as a forerunner or harbinger; 
to forerun.— Milton. 

USH'ERED, pp. Introduced. 

USH’ER-ING, ppr. Introducing, as a forerunner. 

USH'ER-SHIP, n. The office of an usher. — 

* US'QUE-BAUGH (us'kwe-baw), n. [Ir. uisge water, and 
bagh, life.) A compound distilled epirit. From this word, 
by contraction, we have whisky. 


In such a manner as to produce or ad- 
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US TION (ust'yun), n. (Fr. wstion; L. ustto.|] The act of 
burning ; the state of being burned. 

US-TURÍI-OUS, a Having the quality of burning. 

US-TU-LATION, n. (L. ustulatus.) 1. The act of burning 
or searing.—2. ln metallurgy, ustulation is thc opcration 
of expelling one substance from anothcr by heat.—3. In 

; the roasting or drying of moist substanccs so as 
to prepare them for pulvcrizing. 

USU-AL (yü'zhu-al), a. (Fr. suei; from wse.] Customary ; 
common ; frequent; such as occurs in ordinary practice, 
or in the ordinary course of cvents. 

USU-AL.LY (yü'zhu-allc), adv. Commonly ; customarily ; 
ordinarily. 

US'U-AL-NESS (yü'zhu-al-)) . Commonness; frequency. 

U-SU-CAP'TION, n. (L. vsus and capio.) In the civil law, 
the same ns prescription in thc common law; the acquisi- 
tion of the title or right to property by the unintcrrupted 
and undisputed posscssion of it for a certain term pre- 
scribed by law. 

U'SU-FRU€T, a. [L. usus and fructus.) In law, the right of 
enjoying a thing which belongs to anothcr, and of derivi 
from it all the profit or benefit it may produce, provided it 
be without altering the substance of the thing.— Bouvier. 

U-SU-FRUCT'U-A-RY, n. A person who has the use and 
enjoyment of property for a time, without having the title 
of property.—Johnson. 

USURE, v. L To practice usury.— Shak. 

US'E-RER (yü'zhu-rer) n. 1. Formerly, a pcrson who lent 
money and took interest for it—2. In present usage, one 
who lends money at a rate of interest beyond that estab- 
lished by law. 

U-SC'RI-OUS, a. 1. Practicing usury; taking exorbitant in- 
tercst for the use of money. 2. Partaking of usury; con- 
taining usury. 

U-SUÜ'RI-OUS-LY, adv. In a usurious manner. 

U-SÜ'RI-OUS-NESS, n. The state or quality of being usurious. 

U-SURP; v. t. (Fr. vsurper; L. usurpo.) To seize and hold 
in possession by force or without right—Syn. To arro- 
gate; assume ; appropriate. 

U-SURP-A'TION, n. The act of seizing or occupying and 
enjoying the power or property of another without right 

U-SURP'A-TO-RY, a. Usurping; marked by usurpation. 

U-SURPED’ (yu-zurpt), pp. or a. Seized or occupied and 
enjoyed by violence, or without right. 

U-SURPER, n. One who seizes or occupies the power or 

property of another without right.— Dryden. 

U-SURP'NG, ppr.or a. Seizing or occupying the power or 
property of another without right —Pope. 

U-SURP'ING-LY, adv. By usurpation; without just right 
or claim.— Sak. 

US'U.RY (yü'zhu-re), n. [Fr. usure; L. usura) 1. Former- 
ly, interest ; or a premium paid, or stipulated to be paid, 
for the use of money.—2. In present usage, illegal interest ; 
a premium or compensation paid, or stipulated to be paid, 
for the use of money borrowed, beyond the rate of inter- 
e established by law. 3. The practice of taking interest; 

obs. 

USUS LO-QUENDI. (L.] The usual mode of speaking. 

UT. The first note in Guido's musical scale; now usually 
superseded by do. 

UTAS, n. See UTIS. 

* U-TEN'SIL, n. [Fr. «tensile) An instrument; that which 
is used; particularly, an instrument or vessel used in a 
kitchen, or in domestic and farming business. 

U'TER-INE (yü'terin), a. (Fr. uterin; L. uterinus.) Pertain- 
ing to the womb.— Uterine brother or sister is one born of 
the same mother. but by a different fathcr. 

OTE-RO-GES-TATION, ». Gestation in the womb from 
conception to birth.—Pritchard. 

U‘TE-RUS, s. [L.] The womb. 

U'TI-LE, ^. [L.] Somcthing useful, as opposed to some- 
thing ornamental 

FU'TILE (yü'til), a. Profitable; useful. 

UTLLE DUL'CI. [L.] The useful with the agreeable. 

U-TIL-I-TA'RI-AN, a. Consisting in, or pertaining to, utility ; 

rtaining to utilitarianism, 

U-TIL-I-.TA'RI-AN, n. One who holds the doctrine of utili- 
tarianism. 

U-TIL-I-TA'RI-AN-ISM, n. 1. The doctrine that the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number, should be the end 
and aim of all social and political institutions. —J. Bentham. 
2. The term has also been applicd to the doctrine of Hume, 
that utility is the sole standard of moral conduct; or that 
every thing is right which appears to be useful, irrespect- 
ive of God's decision on the subject in his Word. 3. The 
term has also, sometimes, been applic to the doctrine that 
virtue is founded in utility ; or that the practice of virtue 
is cnjoined by God solely on the ground of its tendency to 

romote the highest happiness of the universe. 

O-TIL'I-TY (yu-tiri-te), w. (Fr. ueclité ; L. utilitas.) Useful- 
ness; production of good; profitablencss to some valua- 
ble end. Sy. Advantage ; benefit; service; avail; use. 

E-TIL-I-ZA"TION, n. A making profitable ; a gaining. 
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U'TIL-IZ£. v. t. [It utilizzare; Sp. utilizar.) 1. To gain prof. 
it; to acquire.--Jowrx. of Science. 2. To turu to profitable 
account or use. 

U'TIL-IZ ED, pp. Made profitable. 

UTIL-IZ-ING, ppr. Rendering profitable; gaining. 

U'TI POS-SI-DE'TIS. (L. as you possess.) In politics, the 
basis or principle of a treaty which leavcs belligerents mu 
tually in possession of what thcy have acquired by their 
arms during the war.— Brande, 

t U'TIS, n. (Fr. hwuit.] 1. An ancient law term, signifying the 
eighth day after any festival; it also denoted the festival 
itself.— Toone. 2, Bustle; stir.—Shak. 

UT'MOST, a. (Sax. utmest, utmest.] 1. Extremc; being at 
the furthest point or extremity. 2. Being in the greatest 
or highest degree. 1 

UT'MOST, n. The most that can be; the greatest power, 
degree, or effort.— Shak. 

U-TO'PI-A, n. A term invented by Sir T. More (from the 
Gr. ovroros, no place), and applied to an imaginary isle, 
which hc represents as enjoying the grcatest perfection in 
politics, laws, &c. The word is now used in all the lan 
pur of Europe, to signify a state of ideal perfection. 
Bran 

U-TO'PI.AN, a. [from More's Utopia.) Ideal; chimerical, 
fanciful; not well founded. ° 

U-TO'PI-AN-ISM, n. Chimerical schemes in theory or prac- 
tice.— Chalmers. 

U'TRI-CLE (yü'tre-kl), *. (L. utriculus.) 1. A little bag or 
bladdcr; a little cell; a reservoir in plants to receive the 
sap. 2. À membranous capsule of one cell, and contain- 
ing a solitary seed. 

U.TRIC€'U-LAR, a. Containing utricles ; furnished with 
glandular vessels like small bags, as plants.— Lee. 

UTTER, a. (Sax.; that is, owe».] 1. Situated on the out- 
side, or remote from the center. 2. Placed or being be 
yond any compass; out of any place. 3. Extreme ; ex- 
cessive; utmost. 4. Complete ; total; final. 5. Peremp- 
tory; absolute. 6. Perfect; mere ; quite.— Utter Barrister, 
one recently admitted as berrister, who was accustomed 
to plead without the bar, as distinguished from the bench- 
ers, who were permitted to plead within the bar.—Cotoel. 

UT'TER, v.t. 1. To speak; to pronounce; to express. 2. 
To disclose; to discover; to divulge; to publish.—3. Iu 
the law style, to sell; to vend. 4. To put or send into cir- 
culation ; to put off, as currency, or cause to pass in com- 
merce. 

UT'TER-A-BLE, a. That may be uttered, pronounced, or 
expressed. 

UT'TER-ANCE, n. 1. The act of uttering words; pronun- 
ciation ; manner of speaking. 2. Emission from the 
mouth ; vocal ks A EE 3. [Fr.outrance) Extremity, 
furthest part; [obs.] 

UT'TERED, pp. Spoken; pronounced ; disclosed ; publish- 
ed; put into circulation. 

UTTER-ER, n. 1. One who utters; one who pronounces, 
2. One who divulges or discloses. 3. One who puts into 
circulation. 4. A seller; a vender. 

UTTER-ING, ppr. Pronouncing; disclosing ; putting into 
circulation; selling. 

UTTERLY, adv. To the full extent; fully; perfectly ; to- 


y. 

UTTER-MOST, a. (utter and most.) Extreme; being in the 
furthest, greatest, or highest degree. 

UT'TER-MOST, ». The greatest.— To the uttermost, in the 
most extensive degree ; fully. 

U'VE-OUS, a. (L. uva.) Resembling a grape.—Ray. The 
uveous coat of the eye, or uvea, is the posterior lamina of 
the iris; so called by the ancients, because in beasts it is 
of the color of unripe grapes. — Forsyth. 

U'VU-LA, n. (L.] A soft, conical, spongy body, suspended 
from the palate near the foramina ot the nostrils, over the 


glottis. 
UX-O'RI-OUS, a. [L. uzorius.] Submissively fond of a wife. 


— Bacon. 

UX-ORI-OUS-LY, adv. With fond or servile submission to 
a wife.— Dryden. 

UX-3‘RI-OUS-NESS, n. Connubial dotage ; foolish fondness 
for a wife.—-More. 


V. 


is the twenty-second letter of the English alphabet, and 

a labial articulation, formed by the junction of the up. 
per teeth with the lower lip, as in pronouncing az, ev, ot, 
vain. It is not a cloec articulation, but one that admits of 
some sound. It is nearly allied to f, being formed by the 
same organs; but v is vocal, and f is aspirate, and this con- 
stitutes the principal difference between them. V and u 
were formerly tbe same letter, derived, no doubt, from the 
oriental vau or waw ; but they have now as distinct uses 
as any two letters in the alphabet, and are thercfore to be 
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considered as different letters. V has one suund only, as | VAG'A-BOND, n. A vagrant; one who wanders from place 


in very. vote, lavish. 

ds a numeral V stands for 5. With a dash over it, in old 
books V, it stands for 5000. 

VÀ'CAN-CY n, (L. vacans; Fr. vacance; It. vacanza; Sp. 
vacancia. 1. Empty space; vacuity. 2. Chasm ; void 

ce between bodies or objects. 3. The state of being 

stitute of an incumbent ; want of the regular officer to 
officiate in a place. Hence, 4. The situation, post, office, 
&c., which is without an incumbent. 5. Time of leisure ; 
freedom from employment; intermission of business. 6. 
Listlessness ; inanity ; emptiness of thought. 7. A place 
or oftice not occupied, or destitute uf a person to fill it; as, 
a vacancy in a school. 

(A’EANT, a. (Fr.; from L. vacans]. 1. Not filled; void of 
every substance except air. 2. Exhausted of air. 3. Un- 
engaged with business or care. 4. Not filled or occupied 
with an incumbent or possessor. 5. Being unoccupied 
with business. 6. Without thought; thoughtless; not oc- 
cupled with study or reflection. 7. Indicating want of 
thought. —8. In lax, abandoned ; having no heir. — Syn. 
Empty a void; devoid ; free ; unencumbered ; uncrowd- 
ed; : 


VA'CANT-LY, adv. |n a vacant manner. 

VA'CATE, v.t. 1. To annul; to make void; to make of no 
authority or validity. 2. To make vacant; to quit posses- 
sion and leave destitute. 3. To defeat; to put an end to; 

unusual. 

Va‘€A-TED, pp. Annulled; made void; made vacant. 

VA CA-TING, ppr. Making void; making vacant. 

VA-CA'TION, n. [Fr.; L. vacatio.) 1. The act of making 
void, vacant, or of no validity ; [obs.) 2. Intermission ot 
judicial proceedings; the space of time between the end 
of one term and the beginning of the next; non-term. 3. 
The intermission of the regular studies and exercises of a 
colixue or other seminary, when the students have a re- 
cess. 4. Intermission of a stated employment. 5. The 
time when a see or other spiritual dignity is vacant. 6. 
Leisure ; freedom from trouble or perplexity ; (little used.) 

VA€'€A-RY, n. [L. vacca.) An old word signifying a cow- 
house, dairy-house, or a cow-pasture.— Bailey. 

VACH'ER-Y, n. (Fr. vache, a cow]. A pen or inclosure for 
cows.— Flini. 

VAC'IL-LAN-CY, n. (L. vacillans.] 
fluctuation ; inconstancy.— More. 

VACIL-LANT,a. Wavering; fluctuating; unsteady. 

VACIL-LATE (vasil-lāte), v. £. (L. vacillo.] 1. To waver; 
to move one way and the other; to reel or stagger. 2. To 
fluctuate in mind or opinion ; to waver; to be unsteady or 
inconstant. 

VACIL-LA-TING, l Wavering ; reeling; fluctuating. 
2 a. Unsteady ; inclined to fluctuate. 

VACIL-LA-TING.-LY, adv. Unsteadily. 

VAC-IL-LATION, n. (Fr.; L. vacillatio.] 1. A wavering; a 
moving one way and the other ; a reeling or staggering. 
2. Fluctuation of mind, unsteadiness ; change from one 
object to another. 

VA€'CIN-ATE (vak'sin-áte), v. t. [L. vacca, a cow.) To in- 
oculate with the cow-pox, or a virus taken from cows, 
called vaccine matter.— Cow-poz is small-pox modified by 
the fact of its having been communicated to a cow. 

VA€'CIN-A-TED, pp. Inoculated with the cow-pox. 

VAC'CIN-A-TING, ppr. Inoculating with the cow por. 

VA€-CIN-ATION, n. The act, art, or practice of inocula- 
ting persons with the cow-pox. 

VA€'CIN-A-TOR, ? n. One who inoculates with the cow- 

VA€CIN-IST, $ pox. 

VA€'CINE (vak'sin), a. (L. oaccinus.] Pertaining to cows; 
derived from cows. 

VA€'U-ATE, v. t. [L. vacuo.) To make void.—Secular 
Priest exposed. 

VA€-U-A'TION, n. [L. vacuo.) 
tle used.) 

VA€'U.IST, n. [from vacuum.) One who holds to the doc- 
trine of a vacuum in nature ; opposed to a plenist. 

VA-€U'I- TY, n. [L. vacuitas.] 1. Emptiness; a state of be- 
ing unfilled. 2. Space unfilled or unoccupied, or occupied 
with an invisible fluid only. 3. Emptiness; void. 4. In- 
anity ; emptiness; want of reality. 5. Vacuum, which 
see. 

VA€U-OUS, a. Empty; unfilled; void.— Milton. 

VA€'U-OUS-NESS, n. The state of being empty. 

VA€'-UM, n. [L.] Space empty or devoid ot 
body.—Torricellian vacuum, see TORRICELLIAN. 

t VADE, v. š. laca] To vanish ; to pass away.— Fotton. 

VA'DE-M£E'CUM, n. (L.go with me.) A book or other thing 
that a person carries with him as a constant companion ; 
a manual. 

l'A'FROUS, a. [L. vafer.) Crafty; cunning.— More. 

(AG'A-BOND, a. 'L. vagabundus.) 1. Wandering; moving 
from place to place without any settled habitation. 2. 
Wandering; floating about without any certain direction; 
driven to and fro. 


A state of wavering; 


The act of emptying. (Li- 


matter or 
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to place, having no certain dwelling, or not abiding in it, 
E an unay wi out the means of honest livelihood. 
VAGA BONDTOM' " —— A state of wandering about in 
VAG'A-BOND-RY, $ ‘dleness. 
VAG'A-BOND-IZE, v.t. To wander about in idlcness. 
VA-GARY, n. [L. vagus.) A wandering of the thoughts, 

a wild freak ; a whim; a whimsical purpose. 
t VA-GA'RY, v. i. [Old Fr. vaguer.) To wandcr; to gad; 

to range; to roam; to remove often from place to place. 


— rave. 

t Vi GLENT, a. [L. vagiens.] Crying like a child.—More. 

VA-GYNA, n. (L. a sheath. 1. In anatomy, the canal which 
leads from external orifice to the uterus or womb. 
Forsyth.—2. In botany, the leafstalk of those plants in 
which it becomes thin and rolls round the stem, to which 
it then forms a sheath.— Brande. 

* VAOT-NAL (vaje-nal), a. (L. vagina.) 1. Pertaining to a 
sheath, or resembling a sheath. 2. Pertaining to the va- 


na. 

VÁG'-NANT, a. (L. vagina.) In botany, sheathing. 

VAG1-NA-TED, a. In botany, sheathed; invested by the tu 
bular base of the leaf, as a UR 

VAG-I-NO-PEN'NOUS, a. [L. vagina and penna.) Having 
the wings covered with a hard case or sheath, as certain 
insects; sheath-winged. 

Vi'GOUS, a. [L. vagus ; Fr. vague]  Wandcring; unset- 
tled.—Aylife. [Lisle used.) 

VA'GRAN-CY, n. [from vagrant.) A state of wandering 
without a settled home. 

Va'GRANT, a. [L. vegor.| 1. Wandering from place to 
place without any settled habitation. 2. Wandering; un- 
settled; moving without any certain direction. 

VA'GRANT, n. [Norm. vagarant. An idle wanderer; a 
vagabond; one who strolls from place to place; a sturdy 
beggar ; one who has no settled habitation, or who does 
not abide in it. 

VA'GRANT-LY, adv. In a wandering, unsettled manner. 

VAGUE (vag), a. [Fr.; L. vagus.) 1. Wandering; vagrant, 
vagabond; [obs] 2. Not settled, definite, or precise; as, 
a vague conception. 3. Proceeding from no known au- 
thority; as, a vague report. —SyN. Unsettled; indefinite ; 
undetermined ; unfixed; loose; lax; uncertain; flying. 

VAIL, m. [Fr. voile; It. velo; L. velum.) 1. Any kind of 
cloth which is used for intercepting the view and hiding 
something. 2. A piece of thin cloth or silk stuff, used by 
females to hide their faces. 3. A cover; that which con 
ceals.—4. In botany, the membranous covering of the 
germen in the musci and hepatica ; the calypter.—Vails, 
money given to servants.— Dryden. 

VAIL, v. t. (L. velo.] To cover; to hide from the sight. 

f VAIL, v. t. (Fr. Person 1. To let fall.— Carew. 2. To let 
fall; to lower. 3. To let fall; to sink. —Shak. 

fVAIL, v.i To P loca or recede ; to give place; to shcw 
respect by yielding.—South. 

VAILED, pp. or a. Covered ; concealed. 

t VAIL'ER, n. One who yields from respect.— Ocerbury. 

VAIL'ING, ppr. Covering; hiding from the sight. 

VIIN, a. (Fr. vain; It. vano; L. vanus.) 1. Having no sub- 
stance, value, or importance; as, a vain distinction. 2 
Without effect; as, a vain attempt. 3. Proud of petty 
things, or of trifling attainments; elated with a high opin- 
ion of one's own accomplishments, or with things more 
showy than valuable; conceited. 4. Without reality; as, 
a vain chimera. 5. Full of ostentation ; as, a vain show. 
6. Without stability or constancy; as, tain persops.— 
Prov., xii. 7. Not adapted to satisfy; as, rain are all the 
enjoyments of life. 8. Not genuine ; spurious—James, i. 
9. Not effectual; having no efficacy.— n tain, to no pur- 
pose; without effect; ineffectual.— To take the name of 
God in vain, to use the name of God with lcvity or pro- 
faneness.—Syx. Empty ; worthless ; fruitless ; ineffectual; 
idle; unreal; shadowy; showy ; ostentatious; uneatisfy- 
ing; light; inconstant; false ; deceitful ; delusive; unim 
portant; trifling. 

VAIN-GLO'RI-OUS, a. (vein and glorious.) 1. Vain to ex- 
cess of one's own achievements ; elated beyond due meas- 
ure; boastful. 2. Boastful; proceeding from vanity. 

VAIN-GLO'RI-OUS-LY, adv. With empty pride.—Milton. 

VAIN-GLORY, n. (rain and glory.) Exclusive vanity ex 
cited by one's own performances; empty pride ; undue 
elation of mind. 

VAIN'LY, adv. 4. Without effect; to no purpose ; ineffect 
ually; in vain. 2. Boastingly; with vaunting; proudly; 
arrogantly, 3. Idly ; foolishly. 

VAIN'NESS, n. 1. The state of being vain; inefficacy ; in- 
effectualness. 2. Empty pride; vanity. : 

VAIR, n. In heraldry, a kind of fur, represented by little 
bell-shaped pieces alternately of two colors, and usually 
white and blue. ^ . 

VAIR, a In heraldry, charged with vair ; variegated 

VAIR'Y, $. with argent and azvve colors, v‘.:n the term is 
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y com — Todd. 

Vil'YODE, n. (Sclav.) A prince of the Dacian provinces ; 
an inferior Turkish officcr; usually written wayrode. 

VAL'ANCE, n. (qu. Fr. aralant, falling Norm. calaunt.] A 
ps of drapery hanging round the tcster and hcad of a 

d, and also from the hcad of window-curtains.— Swift. 

VAL'ANCF. v. t. To decorate with hanging fringes. 

VAL'ANCED (-anst). pp. Decorated with a valance. 

VALE, n. (Fr. eal; lt. valle; L. callis.) 1. A tract of low 
ground or of land betwecn hills; a valley. (Vale is used 
in poetry, and ralley in prose.) 2 A little trough or canal. 
—3. Vales, (acails.| mcuey given to servants; (not used in 
America.]—3vN. Valley; dinglc ; dell 

VAL-E-DUC TION. n. (L. ealedico.] A farcwcll; a bidding 
farewell. 

VAL-E-DI€-TORI-AN, n. The student of a college who 
pronounces the valcdictory oration at the annual com- 
mcncement. 

VAL-E-DI€TO-RY, a. Bidding farewell. 

VAL-E-DI€'TO-RY, 2. In American colleges, an oration or 
address spoken at commencement by a member of the 
class which receive the degree of bachelor of arts, and 
take their leave of college and of each other. 

VAL'EN-TTNE, n. 1. A sweetheart or choice made on Val- 
entine's day. 2. A letter containing professiona of love or 
eus on scnt by one young pcrson to another on Valen- 

e's day. 

VAL’EN-TINE’S-DiY, n. A day sacred to St. Valentine, 
the 14th of February. It was a very old notion, alluded 
to by Shakspcare, that on this day birds begin to couple. 
Hence, perhaps, arose the custom of sending on this day 
lctters containing professions of love and affection. 

VA-LE'RI-AN, n. A plant ofthe genus valeriana. The root 
of the officina) valerian has a strong smell, is very attract- 
ive to cats and rats, and is much used in medicine. 

* VAL'ET (vallet or vallà), n. (Fr.) 1. A waiting-eervant ; 
a servant who attends on a geatleman's person.—2. In the 
manege, a kind of goad or stick armed with a point ofiron. 

VALET DE CHAMBRE (vallà de shám'br), n. (Fr] A 
body servant or personal attendant. 

VAL-E-TU-DI-NARI-AN, ta. [L. ealetudinarius] Sickly ; 

VAL-E-TUDI-NA-RY, y weak; infirm; seeking to re- 
cover health. 

VAL-E-TU-DI-NA'RI-AN, 2. A person of a weak, infirm, 

VAL-E-TÜDLNA-RY, $ oreickly constitution; one who 
is seeking to recover health. 

VAL-E-TU-DI-NA'RI-AN-ISM, n. A state of feeble health ; 
infirmity.—CA. Spectator. 

VAL-HAL'LA, n. In the Scandinavian mythology, the pal- 
ace of immortality, inhabited by the souls of heroes slain 
VALTARCE (vay; B alor.— Spenser 
AL'IAN (val'yans) n. Bravery; valor.— A 

VALIANT (val'yant), a. (F. vaillant.] 1. Primarily, strong; 
Vigorous in body. 2 Brave; courageous; intrepid in 
dangcr; heroic. 3. Performed with valor; bravcly con- 
ducted ; heroic. 

VAL'IANT-LY, adv. 1. Stoutly; vigorously; with person- 
al strcnzth. 2. Courageously ; bravely; heroically. 

VALIANT-NESS, n. 1. Btoutness; strcngth.—2. Most gen- 
erally, valor; bravery ; intrcpidity in danger. 

VAL1D, a. (Fr. valide ; L. validus) 1. Having sufficient 
etrenzth or force; founded in truth; sound; that can be 
supported ; not weak or defective. 2. Having legal 
stren;th or force ; cfficacious ; executed with the proper 
formalities ; that can not be rightfully overthrown or set 
aside: supportable by law or right. 3. Strong; power- 
ful; [obs.] —SvN. Prcvalcnt ; available ; efficacious; just; 
weighty : good; sufficient. 

VAL-ID-A'TÍON, n. The act of giving validity to.— Knowles. 

VA-LIDT-TY, n. (Fr. calidité.] 1. Strength or force to con- 
vince; justness ; soundness. 2. Legal strength or force ; 
that quality of a thing which rendcrs it supportable in law 
or equity. 3. Value.—SAak. ; (not in use.) 

VAL'ID-LY, adv. In a valid manncr; in such a manner or 
degree as to make tirm or to convince. 

VAL'ID-NE8S, n. Validity, which see. 

VALINCH, n. A tube for drawing liquors from a cask by 
the bung ho!c. i 

VA-LY3E, n. (Fr.] A small leather sack or case, opening on 
the side, for containing the clothes, &c., of a traveler. 

VAL-LAN'CY. n. (from valance.) A large wig that shades 
the face.— Dryden. 

VAL-LA'TION, n. (L.vallatus.] An entrenchmcnt. — Warton. 

VAL LEY, ».; pl. VarrLEYs. [Fr. vallée; L. callis.) 1. A 
hollow or low tract of land between hills or mountains. 
2. A low, cxtended plain, usually alluvial, penetrated or 
washed by a river.—3. In building, the gutter or internal 
angle formed by two inclined sides of a roof. Brande.— 
Syw. Vale; dale; dingle; dell; hollow. 

VAL'LUN, n. [L.] A r«mpart, trench, or wall.— Warton. 

VA-LO'Ni-A, n. A epecies of acorn, produced in the Morea 
and thc Levant, and used by tanners.—M'Culloch. 
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Strength of mind in re 
gard to danger; that quality which enables a man to en- 
counter danger with firmness.—Syn. Bravery ; courage, 
intrepidity; prowess; gnllantry ; boldness i fedrlei Deu 

VAL'OR-OUS, a. Brave; couragcous; stout; intrepid. 

VAL'OR-OUS-LY, adv. In a brave manncr; heroically. 

VAL'U-A-BLE, a. (Fr. valable] 1. Having valuc or worth; 
having some good qualities which are uscful and cstecmed. 
2. Deserving csteem.—8yN. Precious; costly; estimable. 

VAL'U-A-BLE-NESS, n. Prcciousness; worth.—Johnson. 

VAL-U-A'TION, n. (from value.) 1. The act of estimating 
thc value or worth; the act of setting & pricc. 92. Ap- 
prizcment. .3. Value sct upon a thing ; estimated worth. 

VAL-U-A'TOR, x. Onc who sets a value; an apprizer. 

VAL'UE (val'yu), n. (Fr. valoir ; valu; It. valore ; Ep. valor.) 
1. That property or those properties of a thing which rcn- 
der it usefui or estimablc ; or the degrec of that propcrty 
or of such properties. 2. Price; the rate of worth set 
upon a commodity, or the amount for which a thing is 
sold. 3. Worth; (applied to persons.) 4. High rate or cs- 
timation. 5. Importance; efficacy in producing effects, 
6. Import; precise signification. 

VALUE (val'yu), v. . 1. To cstimate the worth of; to rate 
at a ccrtain price; to apprize. 2. To rate at a high pricc ; 
to have in high esteem. 3. To esteem; to hold in respect 
and estimation. 4. To take account of. 5. To reckon or 
estimate svith respect to number or power. 6. To con- 
sidcr with respect to importance. 7. To raise to estima- 
tion; (obs.] 8. To bo worth; (obs. YN. To compute; 
rate; esteem ; rcspcct; regard; prize. 

VALUED (val'yude), pp.ora. Estimated at a certain rate, 
apprized; esteemed. 

VAL'UE-LESS, a. Being of no value; having no worth. 

VAL'g.ER, n. One who values; an apprizer; one who 
holds in esteem. 

VALYV-ING, ppr. 
of; esteeming. 

VALV'ATE, a. Having or resembling a valve; valvular; 
consisting of valves. 

VALVE (valv), x. (L. valve.) 1. A folding-door. 2. A lid 
or cover to an aperture, so formed as to open a commu- 
nication in one direction, and close it in the other.—3. In 
anatomy, a mcmbranous -partition within the cavity of a 
vessel, which opens to allow thc passage of a fluid in one 
direction, and shuts to prevent its regurgitation.—4. In 
botany, a name given to the pieces into which a pericarp 
naturally separates when it bursts; also to similar parts 
in other organs, as the anther.—Brande. 5. One of the 
pieces or divisions in bivalve and multivalve shells. 

VALVED, a. Having valves; composed of valves. 

VALV'LET, ?n. A little valve; one of the pieces whicb 

VALVULE, compose the outer covering of a peri 


carp. 

VALV'U.LAR, a. Containing valves.— Med. Dict. : 

t VAM'BRACE, n. [Fr. avantbras.) In plate armor, the piec3 
which protected the arm below the elbow.— Brande, 

VAMP, n. [W. gwam.) The upper-leathcr of a shoe. 

VAMP, v. t. To piece an old thing with a new part; tote 

air.— Swift. 

VAMPED (vampt), pp. Pieced; repaired. : 

VAMP'ER, n. One who pieces an old thing with something 
new. 


VAMP‘ING, prr. 


Setting a price on; cstimating the wortb 


Piecing with something new. 

VAM'PIRE, ^. (G. vanry] 1. In mythology, an unagin- 
ary demon, which was fabled to suck the blood of perscns 
during the night.—9. In zoology, a name applied to ptcro 
pus Edwardsii, or thc grcat bat of Madagascar; also tx 
phyllostoma m, or the vampire bat of New Spain, 
also of the genus of bats named vampyrus. The vampire 
bat of New Spain has been accused of causing the death 
of men and brute animals by sucking their blood. It is 
about six inches long, makes a very small wound, and 
thercforc can hardly do serious injury.—3. Figuratively, 
one who lives upon anothcr; a bloodsucker. : 

VAM'PIR-ISM, n. The actions of a vampire; the practice 
of blood-sucking ; Aguraticely, the practice of extortion. 

VAMPLATE, 2. A round plate of iron on a tilting spcar. 
to protect the hand.— Fosbroke. 

VAN, n. [Fr. avant, avancer.] 1. The frovt of an army ; ot 
the front line or foremost division of a fleet, either in sail 
ing or in battle.—9. Among farmers, a fan for winnowing 
grain; (this, in New England, is always pronounced fan, 
which sce.]—3. In mining, the cleansing of orc or tin stuff 
by means of a shovcl. 4. A wing with which the air is 
beaten. 5. A large light-covered wagon, for transporting 


E recae &c. 

t VAN, v. t. (Fr. vanner.) To fan. See Fan. 

* VAN-CUU'RI-ERS (-koo'recrz), n. pl. (Fr. zrant-coureurs.] 
In armies, light-armcd soldicrs sent bcfore armics to beat 
the road upon the approach ot an cnemy; precursors.— 


Cyc. 
VAN-FOSS, a. A ditch on thc outside of the counter- 
scarp. 
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VAN'-GUXRD (-giird), n. (van and guard.} The troops who 
march in front of an army; the first linc. 

VAN'A-DATE, 22. A compound of vanadic acid and a 

VA-NA'DIATE, $ base. 

VA-NAD'IO AC'ID, x. A compound of vanadium and oxy- 
gen i the proportion of one equivalent of vanadium and 

e of oxygen.—Berzelius. 

VA-NAD'IN-ITE, n. The mineral vanadate of lcad, occurring 
in yellowish and brownish hexagonal crystals.— Dana. 

VA-NA'DI-UM, n. (from Vanadis, a Scandinavian deity.) A 
metal discovered by Sefstróm in 1830. It considcrably re- 
sembles silver in appearance. It is extremely brittle, and 
is not oxydized either by air or water. 

VAN'DAL, n. (It signifies a wanderer.) 1. The name of one 
of the most barbarous of the northern nations, that in- 
vaded Rome in the 5th century, notorious for destroying 
the monuments of art and literature. Hence, 2. One hos- 
tile to the arts and literature; one who is ignorant, bar- 
barous, and ferocious. 

VAN-DAL1€, a. Pertaining to the Vandals; ferocious; 
rude; barbarous. 

VAN'DAL-ISM, n. The spirit or conduct of Vandals; fero- 
cious cruelty; hostility to the arts and literature.— Ram- 


say. 

VAN-DYKE' n. A emall round covering for the neck, worn 
by females, as seen in the portraits painted by Vandyke, in 
the reign of Charles I. 

VANE, n. (D. vaan.) 1. A plate.or thin slip of metal, woo, 
&c., placed on a spindle, at the top of a spire, for the rar- 
pose of showing, by its turning and direction, which way 
the wind blows. 2 The thin, membranous part or web 
of a feather on the side of the shaft.— Paley. 

VANG, n. The vangs of a ship are a sort of braces to steady 
the peak of a gaff. 

VA-NIL'LA, n. A genus of orchidaceous plants, natives of 
tropical America. The capsule of vanilla aromatica is re- 
markable for its fragrant odor, and for the volatile odorif- 
erous oil extracted from it. 

VANISH, v. i. (L. vanesco ; Fr.evanouir.] 1. To disap : 
to pass froi a visible to an invisible statc. 9. To disap- 
pear; to pass beyond the limit of vision. 3. To disap- 
pear; to pass away ; to be annihilated or lost. 

VAN'ISH, n. A sound that gradually becomes weaker till 
it ccases.— Rush. 

VANISHED (van'isht), a. Having no perceptible existence. 


—£ ope. l 

VAN'ISH-ING, ppr. Disappearing ; passing from the sight 
or possession ; departing forever.— Vanishing line, in per- 
spective, the intersection of the parallel of any original 
plane and the picture.—Vanishing point, the point to 
which all parallel lines in the same plane tend in the rep- 
rescntation.— Ghoült. 

VAN'SH-MENT, n. A vanishing.— Quincy. 

VAN'I-TY, n. (Fr. vanité; L. vantas.) 1. Emptiness; want 
of substance to satisfy desire; uncertainty; inanity. 2. 
Fruitless desire or cndeavor. 3. Trifling labor that pro- 
ducesnogood. 4. Emptiness; untruth 5. Empty pleas- 
ure; vain pursuit; idle show; unsubetantial enjoyment. 
6. Ostentation ; arrogance.— Raleigh. 7. Inflation of mind 
upon slight grounds; empty pride, inspired by an over- 
weening conceit of one's personal attainments or decora- 


tions. 

VAN'QUISH (vank'wish), v. t. (Fr. vaincre; L. vinco; It. 
vincere ; Sp. vincer.) 1. To subduc in battle, as an enemy. 
2. To defeat in any contest ; to refute in argument.—S 
To conquer; surmount ; overcome ; confute ; silence. 

VAN'QUISH, n. A disease in sheep, in which they pine 
away. 

VAN'QUISH-A-BLE, a. That may be conquered.—Gayton. 

VAN'QUISH ED (vank'wisht), pp. or a. Overcome in bat- 
tle; subdued. 

VAN'QUISH-ER, a. A conqucror ; a victor.—Milton. 

SINS: ppr. Conquering; subduing; defeating; 
r g. 

VAN'SIRE, n. A small carnivorous quecrubed: somewhat 
resembling a weasel, inhabiting Madagascar and the Isle 
of France. 

VINT, v. f. (Fr. vanter.) To boast. See VAUNT. 

VANTAGE, m. (Sp. ventaja.] 1. Gain; profit; [obs.] 2 
Superiority ; state in which one has better means of ac. 
tion or defense than another ; (used only in the compound 
vantageground.] 3. Opportunity ; convenience; [obs.] 

VANTAGE, v. t. To profit. 
VAN TAGE-GROUND, n. Superiority of state or place; 


the place or condition which gives one an advantage over. 


another. 
I VANT'BRXSS, n. (Fr. avant-bras.) Armor for the arm. 
VAP'ID, a. (L. vapidus.] 1. Having lost its life and spirit; 
dead ; spiritless; flat. 2 Dull; unanimated. 
VAPID-LY, adv. In a vapid manner. 
VAP'ID-NESS, ? n. 1. The state of having lost its life or 
VA-PIDT-TY. § spirit; deadness; flatness. 2. Dullness; 
want of iife or spirit. 
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VAPOR, n. [L., Sp. vapor ; Fr. vapeur ; It. tapore] 1. Jn a 
general sense, an invisible, elastic tluid, rendercd aeriform 
by heat, and capable of being condensed, or brought back 
to the liquid or solid state, by cold. 9. A visible fluid 
floating in the atmosphere. 3. Subetances resembling 
smoke, which sometimes fil] the atmosphere, particulariy 
in America during the autumn. 4. Wind; flatulence. 5 
Mental fume ; vain imagination; unreal fancy.—6. Vapors, 
a disease of ncrvous debility, in which a varicty of strange 
im float in the brain, or appear asif visible. 7. Some 
thing unsubetantial, fleeting, or transitory —James, iv. 

VAPOR, v. š [L. vaporo.) 1. To pass otf in fumes or a 
moist, floating substance ; to steam; to be exhaled; to 
evaporate. 2. To emit fumes; [little used.) 3. To bully; 
to boast or vaunt with a vain, ostentatious display of 
worth ; to brag. 

VA'POR, v. t. To emit, cast off, or scatter in fumes or 


steam. 

VA'POR-BATH, n. 1. The application of vapor to the body 
in a close place; also, the place itself—2. In chemistry, an 
apparatus for heating bodies by the vapor of water.—Cyc. 

VAP-O-RA-BILTTY, n. The quality of being capable of 


vaporization.. Dispensatory. 
VAP'O-RA-BLE, a. Capable of being converted into vapor 
by the agency of caloric. 


VAP'O-RATE, v. i. To emit vapor. See EVAPORATE. 

VAP-O-RATION, n. [L. vaporatio.] The act or process of 
converting into vapor, or of passing off in vapor. 

VA'PORED,a. 1. Moist; wet with vapors. Splenetic ; 
peevish.—Green. 

VA'POR-ER, n. Aboaster; one who makes a vaunting dis. 

lay of his prowess or worth; a braggart. 

V P-O-RIFTO, a. [L. vapor and facio.) Forming into va- 
por; converting into steam, or expelling in a volatile 
form, as fluids. 

VA'POR-ING, ppr. Boasting; vaunting ostentatiously and 

vainly. 

VA'POR-ING-LY, adv. In a boasting manner. 

VA'POR-ISH, a. 1. Full of vapors. 2. Hypochondriac. 
affected by hysterics.—Syn. Splenetic; peevish ; humor 
some. 

VAP'O-RI-ZA-BLE, a. Capable of being converted into 


vapor. 

VA P.O-RLZX TION, n. The artificial formation of vapor. 

VAP'OR-IZE, v. t. To convert into vapor by the applica 
tion of heat or artificial means. 

VAP'OR-IZE, v. i. To pass off in vapor. 

VAP'OR-IZED, pp. Expelled in vapor. 

VAPOR IZ-ING, ppr. Converting into vapor. 

VA'POR-OUS, a. [Fr. vaporeux.) 1. Full of vapors or ex 
halations. 2. Vain; unreal; proceeding from the vapors 
3. Windy ; flatulent. 

VA'POR-OUS-NESS, n. State of being full of vapors. 

VA'POR-Y,a. 1. Vaporous; full of vapors.— Thomson. 2 
Hypochondriac ; splenetic ; pcevish.— T'komson. 

f VAP-E.LA'TION, n. [L. sapulo.] The act of beating or 
whipping. 

t VARE, n. [Sp. vara.) A wand or staff of justice. 

VAR'E€, n. The French name for kelp or incinerated sea- 
weed; wrack.—Ure. 

VARY, n. A species of lemur found in Madagascar. 

VA'RI-A-BLE, a. [Fr. Se Vany.) 1. That may vary or 
alter; capable of alteration in any manner. 2, Suscepti 
ble of change; liable to changc.—3. In mathematics, sub. 
ject to continual increase or decrease.—Syn. Changeable ; 
mutable; fickle; wavering; unsteady; versatile; incon. 
stant. 

VA'RI-A-BLE, n. In mathematics, a quantity which is in a 
state of continual increase or decrease. 

VARI-A-BLE-NESS, } n. 1. Susceptibility of change; lla- 

VA-RI-A-BILT.TY, 5 blenessoraptnessto alter; change- 
ableness. 2 Inconstancy ; fickleness; unsteadiness ; 


levity. 

VA RLA-BLY, adv. Changeably; with alteration ; in an in- 
constant or fickle manncr. 

VA'RI-ANCE, n. 1. In law, an altcration of something for- 
merly laid in a writ: or a difference betwecn a declara- 
tion and a writ, or the deed on which it is grounded. 2. 
Any alteration or change of condition. 3. Ditference that 
produces ve due) or controversy ; disagreement ; dissen- 
sion; discord.—4t variance. 1. In disagreement; in a 
state of difference. 2. In a state of dissension or of en- 


mity. 

VARLANT, a Different; diverse — Rawle. 

VA'RI-A'TE,v.t. 1. To alter; to make different.—King. 2. 
To vary; [a bad word.) 

Vi-RI-ATION, mw. [Fr.; L. variatio.) 1. Alteration; a par- 
tial change in the form, position, state, or qualities of the 
same thing. 2. Difference; change from one to another. 
--3. In grammar, change of terminatiqn of nouns and ad- 
jectives, constituting what is called case, number, and gen- 
der. 4. Deviation.—5. In astronomy, the variation of the 
moon is an inequality of the moon's motion depcnding on 
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tne angular distance of the moon from thc sun. Brande. 
=ò. In geography and narigation, the deviation of the mag- 
netic necdle from the true north point; called also dech- 
nation.—7. In music, the diferent manner of singing or 
playing the same air or tune, by subdividing the notes into 
scvcral others of less value, or by adding graces, yet so 
that tho tune itself may be discovcred through all its em- 
bellishments.— Calculus of variations, a branch of mathe- 
mancs, whose principal object is to solve certain classes 
of questions respecting mazima and minima, which zan not 
be solved by the ordinary processes of the differen ial cal- 
culus. JBrande.—SxN. Change; vicissitude ; variety ; mu- 
tation ; deviation. 

VAR'I-CO-CELE, n. (L. tarír, and Gr. ayn.) In surgery, ^ 
cirsocele ; a varicose enlargement of the veins of the sper- 
matic cord; or, more rarely, a like enlargement of the 
veins of the scrotum. 

VARICOSE, ta. (L. rara] Preternaturally enlarged 

eov y or permanently dilated ; (applied only to 

teins, 

VA‘'RIED.pp.ora. (from vary.) Altered; partially changed; 


Snape. 

VA'RI-E-GiTE, v. t. (It. rarieggiare ; L. vario, varius.) To 
diversify in external appearance ; to mark with different 
colors.—SywN. To vary; streak; stripe; freak; checker; 


dapple. 
VA'RI-E-Gi-TED, pp. or a. Diversified in colors or exter- 
Dal appearance. 

VA'RI-E-GA-TING, ppr. Diversifying with colors. 
VA-RI-E-GA'TION, n. The act of diversifying, or state of 
being diversified by ditterent colors; diversity of colors. 
VA-RT'E-TY, n. (Fr. earieté ; L. varietas.) 1. Intermixture 

of ditferent things, or of things different in form ; or a suc- 
cession of different things. 2 One thing of many which 
constitute variety. 3. Difference ; dissimilitude ; diversi- 
. 4. Variation; deviation; change from a former state. 
5. Many and different kinds; a medley.—6. In natural 
history, a difference not permanent or invariable, but oc- 
casioned by an accidental change. It is subordinate to 
species. T. Different sort. 
VATI-FORM, a. Having different shapes or forms. 
VARI-FORMED, a. Formed with different shapes. 
VA‘RI-FORM-ING, ppr. Making of ditferent forms. 
VA'RI-O-LITE, x. [L. varius, and Gr. 0o.) A kind of por- 
phyritic rock, having a spotted appearance. 
VA'RI-O-LOID, n. (L. variole, and Gr. ados, form] A 
name recently given to a particular variety of the small- 


pox. 

VA-RI'O-LOUS, a. [L. variole, from vario.) Pertaining to 
or designating the small.pox; having pits or sunken im- 

ressions like those of the small-pox. 

V4-RI-G’RUM. (L.] Variorum editions of the classics are 
those containing the notes of various commentators, cum 
notis variorum.— Brande. 

VA'RLOUS,a. (L.varius.] 1. Different ; eeveral ; manifold. 
2. Changeable ; uncertain; unfixed. 3. Unlike each other; 
diverse. 4. Variegated ; divereified. 

ViRI-OUS-LY, ado. In different ways; with change; with 
diversity. 

VA RIX, n. [L.] An uneven dilatation of a vein. 

VARLET, n. (Old Fr. See VALET.) 1. Anciently, a servant 
or footman.—T'usser. 2. A scoundrel ; a rascal. 

t VAR'LET-RY, zn. The rabble; the crowd.— Shak. 

VARNISH, n. [Fr. cernis ; Sp. barniz ; Port. ecrniz ; It. ver- 
mice] 1. A thick, viscid, glossy liquid, consisting of a so- 
lution of resinous matter, laid on work by painters and 
others, to give it a smooth, hard surface and a beautiful 
gloss. 2. An artificial covering to give a fair appearance 
to any act or conduct. 

VARNISH, v. t. (Fr. vernisser, vernir.) 1. To lay varnish 
on; to cover with a liquid, for giving any thing a glossy 
surface. 2. To cover with something that gives a fair ex- 
ternal appearance. 3. To give a fair external appearance 
in words ; to give a fair coloring to; to gloss ; to palliate. 

VARNISH-TREE, n. A large shrub or small tree of Japan, 
the rhus vernicifera, nearly resembling the swamp sumach. 

VAR'NISHED (vürnisht), 1. Covered with varnish; 
made eloesy. 2. Rendered fair in external appearance. 

VAR'NISH-ER, n. 1. One who varnishcs, or whose occu- 
pation is to varnish. 2. One who disguises or palliates ; 
one who gives a fair external appearance.— Pope. 

VAR'NISH-ING, ppr. Laying on varnish; giving a fair ex- 
ternal appearance. 

VAR'NISH-ING, n. The act of laying on varnish. 

VÁRT'A-BED, n. One of an order of ecclesiastics in the Ar- 
menian Cburch. They differ from the priests by living in 
seclusion and in celibacy. They also preach, while the 
priests do not. The bishops are all taken from the order 
of Vartabeds, and are ordained by them.—Coleman. 

VARVELS, 1 n. pl. (Pr. vervel.) Silver rings about the legs 

VERVELS,§ of a hawk, on which the owner's name is 
engraved. 

VAR‘VI-CITE, n. An ore of manganese.— Brande. 
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VA'RY, v. t. (L. vario; Fr. varier; Sp. variar; It. variare.| 
]. To alter in form, appearance, substance, or ition ; 
to make different by a partial change. 2. To change to 
something else. 3. To make of different kinds. 4. To di- 
versify ; to variegate. 

VA'RY, v. í. 1. To alter or be altered in any manner; to 
suffer a partial change. 2. To be changeable; toalter. 3. 
To differ or be different; to be unlike. 4. To be clianged ; 
to become diffcrent. 5. To become unlike one's self; to 
alter. 6. Todeviate; to depart. 7. To alter or change in 
succession. 8. To disagrec ; to disscnt; to be at variancc. 

t VA'RY. n. Alteration; change.—Shak. 

VA'RY-ING, ppr. Altering; changing; deviating. 

VAS’€U-LAR, a. [L. vasculum, a vessel, from vas.) 1. Fer 
taining to the vessels of animal or vegetable bodics. 2 
Full of vessels; consisting of animal or vegetable vessels, 
as arteries, veins, &c. : 

VAS-€U-LA RES, n. pl. Plants which have stamens, pistile 
and spiral vessels, and bear proper flowers.— Lindlzy. 

VAS-CU-LARTTY, n. The state of bcing vascular. 

VAS-€U-LIF'ER-OUS, a. (L. vasculum and fero.) Vasculif 
erous plants are such as have seed-vessels divided int 
cells.—Cyc. 

* VASE, n. (Fr., from L. cas, tasa; It. vaso.) 1. A vessel 
for domestic use, or for use in temples. 2. An ancient 
vessel dug out of the ground or from rubbish, and kept as 
a curiosity.—3. In architecture, an ornament of eculpture, 
placed on socles or pedestals, representing onc of the ves- 
sels of the ancients, as incense-pots, flower-pots, &c. 4. 
The body or naked ground of the Corintnian and Compos- 
ite capital; called, also, the tambour or drum.—5. Among 
florists, the calyx of a plant—6. Am oldsmiths, the 
middle of a church candlestick. 7. A solid piece of orna- 
mental marble. (Down to the time of Walker, this word 
was made to rhyme with base, case, &c., and is atill so pro- 
nounced, to a great extent, in the United States. In En- 
gland it is more commonly pronounced, as Walker givcs 
it, vaze, though by some vaz, and bra few, vawz.—Ed.) 

VAS'SAL, n. [Fr. vassal; It. vassallo; Sp. vasalo.) 1. A 
feudatory ; a tenant; one who holds land of a superior, 
and who vows fidelity and homage to him. 2. A subject; 
a dependent. 3. A servant.—4. In common language. a 
bondman; a political slave. 

VASSAL, v. t. To subject to control; to enslave. 

VAS'SAL-AQGE, n. [Fr. vasselage; Sp. vasalage.) 1. The 
state of being a vassal or feudatory. 2. Political servitude ; 
dependence ; subjection ; uer 

VAS'SALED, pp. or a. Enslaved; subjected to absolute 
power; as, a vassaled land.—Trumbull. 

VAST, a. (L. vastus; Fr. vaste; It. vasto.) 1. Being of great 
extent; very spacious or large. 2. Huge in bulk and ex- 
tent; as, the vast mountains of Asia. 3. Very great in 
numbers or amount. 4. Very great in force. 5. Very 
= in importance.—Syn. Enormous; huge; immense; 


ghty. 

VAST, n. An empty vraste.—Milton. 

VAS-TA'TION, 2. ie vastatio.] A laying waste; waste, 
depopulation. [Devastation is generally used.) 

vasiTiptTY, "n. Vastness; immensity.—S*iak. (Not E» 
gli 

vVÍSTITUDE, n. Vastness; immense extent.— Foster. 

VASTLY, adv. Very great; to a great extent or dcgrce. 

VÁAST'NESS, n. 1. Great extent; immensity. 2. Immense 
bulk and extent. 3. Immense magnitude or amount 4 
Immense importance. 

VASTY, a. Being ot a great extent; very spacious. [Rorc.) 

VAT, n. [D. vat; Sax. fat; G. fass.) 1. A large vessel or 
cistern for holding liquors in an immature etate. 2. A 
square box or cistern in which hides are laid for steeping 
in tan. 3. An oil measure in Holland; a wine measure. 
4. A square, hollow place on tho back of a calcining fur- 
nace, where tin ore ís laid to dry. 

VAT1-€AN, n. [L. cates.) In Rome, a magnificent palace of 
the pope on the Vatican Hill, adjoining the celcbrated 
Church of St. Peter, containing vast repositories of the 


arts, &c. 

VATI-CIDE, n. [L. vates and cedo.) The murdcrer of a 
prophet.—Pope. I 

VA-TIC1-NAL (va-tise-nal), a. (L. vaticínor.) Contaiaing 

rophecy.— Warton. 

VA-TICT-NATE, v. £ (L. vaticinor.) To prophesy ; to fore- 
tell; to practice prediction.—Howell {Liutle used.) 

VA-TIC-I-NA'TION, n. Prediction; prophecy.— Bentley. 

VAUDE'VIL (vóde'vil), n. (Fr. vauderiile] A song common 
among the vulgar. and sung about the streets; a ballad; 
a trivial strain.—In the French theatre, a rauderille is a 
piece whose dialogue is intermingled with light er comic 
soncs.— Dict. de P Acad. 

* VAULT, n. (Fr. voúte; It. volta.) 1. A continued arch, or 
an arched roof.— Vaults are of various kinds circular, el- 
liptical, single, double, cross, diagonal, Gothic, &c. 2 A 
cellar. 3. À cave or cavern. 4. A repository for the dead. 
—5. In the manege, the lcap of a horse. 
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* FAULT, s. ¢. To arch; to form with a vault; or to cover 
with a vault. 

VAULT, v. i (Sp. voltear; It. soltare; Fr. vautrer.) 1. To 
leap; to bound; to jump; to spring. 2. To tumble; to 
exhibit feats of tumbling or leaping. 

VAULT'AÓE, æ. Vaulted work; an arched cellar. 

VAULTED, pp. or a. 1. Arched ; concave. 2. Covered with 
an arch or vault.—3. e. In botany, arched like the roof of 
the mouth, as the upper lip of many ringent flowers. 

VAULTER, n. One who vaults; a leaper; a tumbler. 

VAULTING, ppr. l, Arching; covering with an arch. 2. 

eaping; tumbling; exhibiting feats of leaping. 

ft VAUL'I"Y, a. Arched; concave —Shak. 

“VAUNT (vänt), v. i (Fr. vanter; It. vantarsi.] To boast; 
te make a vain display of one's own worth, attainments, or 
decorations; to talk with vain ostentation; to brag. 

* VXUNT, o. & To boast of; to make a vain display of. 

* VAUNT, n. Boast; glory; a vain display of what one is, 
or has, or hes done; ostentation from vanity.— Milton. 

1 VAUNT, n. (Fr. avant.) The first part—Shak. 

VAUNT-COURLER (vünt-koo're-er), n. (Fr. evant-coureur.} 
A precursor.—Shak. See * VAN-COURIERS. 

VAUNT-NORE, n. [Fr. avent-mar.] A false wall; a work 
raised in front of the main walL— Camden. 

*VXUNT'ED, pp. or a. Vainly boasted of or displayed. 

*VAUNTER, n. A vain, conceited boaster; a braggart; a 
man given to vain ostentation.—Spenser. 

* VKUNT'FUL, a. Boastful; vainly ostentatious. 

* VAUNPING, ppr. Vainly boasting ; ostentatiously setting 
forth what one is or has. 

* VAUNT'ING, n. Vainglorious boasting. 

* VAUNT'ING-LY, adv.  Boastfully ; with vain ostentation. 

VAUQUELIN-ITE (vókelin-ite), n. Chromate of copper 
and lead, green of various shades.— Ure. 

VAV'A-SOR, 2. (This word, in old books, is variously writ- 
ten, valvasor, vavasour, valvasour.] Camden holds that the 
vavasor was next below a baron. 

VAYV'A-SO-RY, n. The quality or tenure of the fee held by 
8 Vavasor.—Cyc. ; 

$f VA‘WARD, n. [ren and ward.) The fore-part.— Shak. 

V. D. M. An abbreviation for L. verbi Dei minister, minis- 
ter of God's Word. 

VEAL, n. (Fr. veau.] The flesh of a calf killed for the table. 

t VE€R, n. [It. vecchia; L. vetula.) An old woman.—Chaucer. 

f VE€'TION (vek'shun), n. (L. vectio.] The act of carrying, 
or state of being carried. 

* VEC-TI-TA'TION, n. (L. vectito.] A carrying. —Arbuthnot. 

VE€TOR, n. [L.] In astronomy, commonly called radius 
vector, which see. 

VEE'TERE, n. (L. vectura.) A carrying; carriage; con- 
veyance by carrying.—Bacon, [Little used. 

VEDA, n. The generic name of the four oldest sacred 
books of the Hindoos, viz.: Rig, Yajust, Saman, and Ath- 
arvan, which were considered as directly revealed by 
Brahma. The word is sometimes written vedam.— Sir 
W. Jones. 

VE-DETTE, n. (Fr. vedette : It. vedette.) A sentinel on horse- 
back, employed to reconnoitre. 

VEER, v. £ (Fr. virer; Sp. birar; D. vieren.) To turn; to 
change direction.— To veer and haul, as wind, to alter its 
direction. 

VEER, v.t. Toturn. In this sense, wear is the word now 
used; as, to wear ship. Totten.— To ceer out, to suffer to 
run, or to let out to a greater length.— To veer away, to let 
out; to slacken and let run, as a cable. 7otten.— To veer 
and haul, to pull tight and slacken alternately. 

*VEER’A-BLE, a Changeable; shifting.— Randolph. 

VEERED, pp. Turned; changed in direction ; let out. 

VEERING, ppr. Turning; letting out to a greater length. 

VEER'ING-LY, adv. Changingly ; shiftingly. 

VEG-E-T A-BIL/'I- TY, n. (from vegetable] Vegetable nature; 
the quality of growth without sensation.— Brown. 

VEG'E-TA-BLE, w. (Fr.] 1. A plant; an organized body 
dcstitute uf sense and voluntary motion, deriving its nour- 
ishment through pores on its outer surface or vessels, in 
moet instances adhering to some other body, as the earth, 
and, in general, propagating itself by seeds.—9. In a more 
limited sense, vegetables are such plants as are used for cu- 
linary purposes, and cultivated in gardens, or are destined 
for feeding cattle and sheep. 

VEO'E-TA-BLE, a. 1. Belonging to plants. 2. Consisting 
of plants. 3. Having the nature of plants.— Vegetable-mar- 
row, the fruit of a species of gourd, cucurbita ovifera, a na- 
tive of Persia. It 1s uscd for culinary purposes, and is 
named from the peculiar tenderness and softness of its 
teeh. Farm. AN Vegetable Ivory, a close-grained and 
very hard vegetable substance, resembling the finest ivory 
in texture and color, and often wrought into ornamental 
work. It is the product of a species of palm, the phyte- 
lephas macrocarpa, iu the form of a nut called ivory nut, 
often as large as a hen's egg.—Silliman. 

t VEG'F-TAL, n. A vegetablc.— Ben Jonson. 

VEG'E-TAL, a. Llaving power to cause growth. 
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VE@E-TATE, v. i [L. vegeto; Fr. vegeter.] To sprout; to 
germinate; to grow, as quant; to grow and be enlarged 
by nutriment imbibed from the earth, air, or water, by 
means of roots and leaves. 

VEG'E-TA-TING, ppr. Germinating; spouting; growing. 

VEG-E-TATION, n. [Fr l. The process of growing, as 
plants, by means of nourishment derived from the earth 
or from water and air, and received through the roots and 
leaves. 2. Vegetables or plants in Saperet 

VEG'E-TA-TIVE, a. (Fr. vegetatif.) 1. Growing, as planta. 
9. Having fie power to produce growth in planta. 

VEG'E-Ta-TIVE-NESS, n. The quality of producing growth 

VE-GETE’, a. [L. vegetus.} Vigorous; active.—Rare. 

VEG'E-TIVE, a. (L. vegeto, cigeo.] Vegetable; having tha 
nature of plants ; as, vegetive life.— T'usser. [Little used.) 

t VEG'E-TIVE, n. A vegetable.—Sandys. 

VEQ'E-TO-ANT-MAL, a. Partaking of the nature both of 
vegetable and animal matter.—Vegeto-animal matter is a 
term formerly applied to vegetable gluten. 

t VEà'E,-T OU3, a. Vigorous ; lively ; vegete.— Ben Jonson. 

VE’HE-MENCE, ?n. (Fr. vehemence; L. vehemens.] 1. Vio- 

VE'HE-MEN-CY,$ lence; great force ; properly, force de- 
rived from velocity. 2. Violent ardor; great heat; ani- 
mated fervor. 

VE'HE-MENT, a. (Fr. vehemens.] 1. Acting with great force 
or violence; very forcible. 2. Very eager or urgent; very 
fervent—Syn. Furious; violent; impetuous; passionate ; 
ardent; hot. 

VE’HE-MENT-LY, adv. 1. With great force and violence. 
9. Urgently ; forcibly; with great zeal or pathos. 

VE'HI-OLE (véhe-kl), n. (Fr. vehicule; L. vehiculum.] 1. 
That in which any thing is or may be carried; any kind 
of carriage moving on land, either on wheels or runners, 
particularly on wheels. 2. That which is used as the in- 
strument of conveyance ; as, the vehicle of thought. 3. A 
substance in which medicine istaken. 4. A menstruum in 
which paints, a, &c., are dissolved and prepared for use. 

VE'HI-CLED (vé'he-kld), a. Conveyed in a vehicle. 

VE-HIC€'U-LAR, e. Pertaining to a vehicle. 

VEH'MI€, a. Vehmic courts were the tribunals of a secret 
society in Germany during the Middle Ages, which for a 
time held a powertul sway over the people by their terri- 
ble executions.— Brande. 

VEIL (vale), n. (L. velum.) 1. A cover; a curtain; some- 
thing to intercept the view and hide an object. 2. A cor. 
er; a disguise ; see VAIL. 

VEIL (vale), v. £. To cover with a veil; to conceal 2. Tc 
invest; to cover. 3. To hide; see VAIL. 

VA (vane), n. (Fr. veine; L.vena.] 1. A vessel in animal 

ies, which receives the blood trom the extreme arte- 
ries, and returns it to the heart.—2, In plants, a tube, or an 
assemblage of tubes, through which the sap is transmitted 
along the leaves; one of the ramifications of the petiole 
among the cellular tissue of the leat.—3. In geology, a seam 
of any substance, more or less wide, intersecting & rock or 
stratum, and not corresponding with the stratification.— 
Dama. 4. A streak or wave of different color, appearing 
in wood, marble, and other stones ; variegation. 5. A cav- 
ity or fissure in the earth or in other substance. 6. Ten. 
dency or turn of mind ; a particular disposition or cast of 
genius. 7. Current. 8. Humor; particular temper. 9 
Strain ; quality. I 

VEIN-STONE, n. The rock or mineral material which ac- 

companies or incloses ores in veins; the gue.— Ure. 

VEINED (vünd), a. 1. Full of veins; streaked ; variegated. 
— 92. In botany, having vessels branching over the surface 
as a leaf. 

VEIN'ING (van‘ing), a. 

VEIN'LESS, a. In botany, having no veins.— Barton. 

VEIN'Y, a. Full of veins; as, veiny marble.— Thomson. 

VE-LIF'ER-OUS, a. (L. velum and fero.) Bearing or carry- 
ing sails.—Evelyn. 

t VEL-I-TA"TION, n. (L. velitatio.] A dispute or contest; a. 


Forming veins. 


slight skirmish.—Burton. , 
VE-LIVO-LANT, a. (L. velum and volo.] Passing under 
ull sail. 


VELL, n. (qu. fell, a skin.) A rennet bag. (Local. 
VELL, v. . To cut off the turf or sward of land. Local.) 
VEL-L£T.TY, n. (Fr. vellcité ; L. velle) A term by which 
the schools express the lowest degree of desire. 
VEL'LET and VEL'LUTE, n. See VELVET. 
VEL'LI-CATE, v. t. (L. pes To twitch; to stimulate ; 
applied to the muscles and fibres of animals; to cause to 
twitch convulsively.— Cyc. . 
VEL'/LI-CA-TED, pp. Twitched or caused to twitch. 
VEL'LI-€a-TING, ppr. Tvitching ; convulsing. 
VEL-LIL€ATION, n. 1. The act of twitching, or of causing 
to twitch. 2. A twitching or convulsive motion of a mus- 
cular fibre. É 
VELLI-CA-TIVE, a, Having the power of vellicating, 
lucking, or twitching. - 
VEL'LUM, s. (Fr. velin; D. vel.) A finer kind of parcb- 
ment or skin, rendered clear and white for writing. 
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VEL LUM-PO3ST, n. A particular sort of euperior writing 


T. 

vELLE M-Y,a. Resembling vellum. 

VE-LO'CE (ve-lo'cha), n. (it.] In music, quick. 

VE-LOCT-PEDE, a. (L. velor, svitt, and. pcs, foot.) A car- 
riage having two wheels, one before the other, in a line, 
connected by a beam, on which the person sits astride, and 
propels the vehicle by striking the tips of his toes against 
the earth. 

VE-LOC'I-TY (ve-los'e-te), n. [Fr. celocité ; L. velocitas.) 1. 
A moving with great rapidity; as, the cclocity of wind. 
We apply celerity to animals; as, a horse or an ostrich 
runs with celerüy, and a stream runs with rapidity or re- 
locity ; but bodies moving in the air or in ethereal space, 
move with grcater or less celocity, not celerity.—2. In phi- 


losophy, velocity is that affection of motion by which a body ` 


moves over a certain space in a certain time.—Srn. Swilt- 
ness; celerity; rapidity ; tleetness; speed. 

t VEL'URE, n. [Fr. velours.) Velvet.—SAak. 

VEL'VET, =. (it velluto; Sp. celluda.] A rich silk stuff, 
covcred with a close, short, fine, soft s or nap.— Cotton 
velvet, an imitation of velvet, made of cotton; also called 


telreteen. 
VEL'VET, v. £. To paint velvet.—Peacham. 
VEL'VET,* Ia. Made of velvet; or soft and delicate, like 
VEL'VET-ED, $ velvet. 


VEL'VET-PAVED, a. Paved with velvet. 

VEL-VET-EEN’, n. A kind of cloth made of cotton, in im- 
itation of velvet; cotton velvet. 

VEL'VET-ING, an. The fine shag of velvet.— Cyc. 

VEL'VET-Y,a. Made of velvet, or like velvet; soft; smooth ; 
delicate.—Aed. Repos. i 

VE'NAL, a [L. vena.) Pertaining to a vein or to veins; con- 
tained in the veins; as, venal blood. 

VENAL, a. (L. renalis.) 1. Nercenary ; prostitute ; that m 
be bought or obtained for money or other valuable consid- 
eration. 2. That may be sold; set to sale. 3. Purchased. 

VE-NAL/'I-TY, n. Mercenariness; the state of being influ- 
enced by money; prostitution of talents, offices, or serv- 
ices for money or reward. 

VEN'A-RY, a. (L. venor, to hunt.) Relating to hunting. 

VE-NATIE, a. (L. venaticus, from venor.] Used in 

VE-NATI€-AL, i; hunting. 

VE-NA'TION, n. (L. venatio.) 1. The act or practice of 
hunting. 2. The state of being hunted. 

VE-NATION, x. In botany, the manner in which the veins 
of leaves are arranged.— Lindley. 

VEND, v. t. [L. vendo; Fr. vendre; It. vendere; Sp. vender.) 
To sell; to transfer a thing, and the exclusive right of pos- 
sessing it, to another person for a pecuniary equivalent. 
Vending differs from barter. We vend for money ; we 
barter for commodities. 

VENDED, pp. Sold; transferred for money, as goods. 

VEND-EE' n. The person to whom a thing is sold. 


VENDER, n. (Fr. vendeur.) A seller; one who transfers | 


the exclusive right of possessing a thing, either his own, 
or that of another as his agent. 

YEND-LEIL'I-TY, tn. The state of being vendible or 

VEND'-BLE-NESS, § salable. 

VTEND'L-BLE, a. (L. vendibilis.) Salable; that may be sold; 
that can be sold; as, vendible goods. 

VEND'I-ELE, n. Something to be sold or offcred for sale. 

VENDT-BLY, adv. In a salable manner. 

t VEN-DI-TATION, n. (L. cendiatio.] A boastful display. 

VEN-DI“TION (ven-dish’un), n. (Fr.; L. venditio.) The act 
of selling; sale. 

VEND-OR’, n. A vender; a seller. 

VEN-DCE’, n. (Fr. vendu, sold.) Auction; a public sale of 

any thing by outcry to the highest bidder. 

VEN-DUÜE-MÁAS-TER, n. One who is authorized to make 
sale of any property to the highest bidder, by notification 
and public var an auctioneer. 

VE-NEER', v. t. [G. furnieren.] To lay, or fix firmly, thin 
leaves of a fine or euperic1i wood over a coarse or inferior 
wood, so as to give the latter the appearance of a solid 
mass of the former.—H. 

VE-NEER', n. A thin leaf of a superior wood for overlay- 
ing an inferior wood. 

VE-NEERED, pp. Overlaid with a thin ieaf of a superior 


wood. 

VE-NEERTNG, ppr. Overlaying with a thin leaf of a supc- 
rior w 

VE-NEERING, n. The act or art of overlaying a coarse or 
inferior wood with thin leaves of superior wood ; the cov- 
ering thus laid on. 

t VEN'E-FICE, n. (L. ceneficium.) The practice of poisoning. 

VEN-E-FÍ"CIAL (vcn-e-fish'al), S [L. teneficium.] Acting 

VEN-E-FI*CIOUS (ven-e-fish'us), by poison; bewitching. 
f Little used.) 

VEN-E-FI“CIOUS-LY, ads. By poison or witchcraft. (Rare. 

VEN'EM-OUS, a. See VENOMOUS. 

YEN'E-NATE, v.t. ^ ceneno.) To poison; to infect with 
poison.— Harvey. 
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VEN-E-NA'TION, n. 1. The act of poisoniug. 2. Poison 

tVE-NENE’, la. (Fr. veneneuz.] Poisonous ; venomous 

t VEN'E-NOSE, $ — Harvey. 

t VEN-ER-A-BIL1-TY, n. The quality of being venerable. 

VEN'ER-A-BLE, a. (Fr.; L. venerabilis]. 1. Worthy of ven- 
eration or reverence; deserving of honor and respect. 2 
Rendered sacred by religious associations, or being conse- 
crated to God and to his worship; to be regarded with 
awe and treated with reverence. 

VEN'ER-A.BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being venerable 

VEN'ER-A-BLY, ado. In a manner to excite reverence. 

VEN'ER-ATE, v. t. (Fr. venerer ; L. veneror.) To regard 
with respect and reverence.—Syn. To reverence ; revere: 


adore. 

VEN'ER-A-TED, pp. or a. Reverenced; treated with honos 
and respect. 

VEN'ER-A-TING, ppr. Regarding with reverence. 

VEN-ER-A’TION, 2. |Fr.; L. veneratio] The highest de 
gree of respect and reverence; respect mingled with 
some degree of awe. 

VEN’‘ER-A-TOR, n. One who venerates and reverences. 

VE-NE'RE-AL, a. (L. venereus, from Venus.) 1. Pertaining 
to sexual intercourse. 2. Connected sexual inter 
course. 3. Adapted to the cure of venereal diseases. 4 
Adapted to excite venereal desire; aphrodisiac. 5. Con 
sisting of, or pertaining to, copper, formerly called by 
chemists Venus; ([obs.) 

f VE-NE’RE-AN, a. Venereal.— Howell. 

VE-NE'RE-OUS, a. (L. venereuws.]  Lustful; libidinbus. 

t VEN'ER-OUS, for venereous. 

VEN'ER-Y, n. [from Venus.) Sexual intercourse. 

VEN'ER-Y, n. |Fr. venerie; L. venor.) The act or exercise 
of hunting; the sports of the chase. 

VEN-E-SE ON, n. [L. vena and sectio.) The act of open 
ing a vein for letting blood; blood-letting; phlebotomy. 
VE-NE'TIAN, a. Belonging to Venice.—Venetian chalk, s 
white compact talc or steatite, used for marking on cloth, 
&c. Dana.—Venetian door, a door having long, narrow 
windows on the sides.— Venetian window, one consisting 
of a main window with a long and narrow window on 
each side.— Venetian blind, a blind for windows, doors, 
&c., made of thin slats set in a framc, movable on end 
pins, and so disposed as to overlap each when close, and 
to show a series of open spaces for the admission of aiz 

and light when in the other position. 

t VEN'EY, n. (Fr. venez, from venir.) A bout; a thrust; a 
hit; a turn at fencing.—Shak. (Sometimes spelled venew.j 

t VENGE (venj), v. t. (Fr. venger.] -To avenge; to punish. 

t VENÓE'A-BLE, a. venerat à 

VENGE'ANCE, n. (Fr. The infliction of pain on svother, 
in return for an injury or offense.— With a vengeance, in 
familiar language, signifies with great violence or vehe- 
mence. 

VENGEFUL, a. 1. Vindictive; retributive. 2. Revengeful. 

VENGEFUL-LY, adv. Vindictively. 

VENOE'MENT, n. Avengement; penal retribution. 

t VENG'ER, n. An avenger.—Spenser. 

t VE'NLA-BLE, a. Venial; pardonable.— Brown. 

t VE'NI-A-BLY, ado. Pardonably ; excusably.— Brown. 

VENI-AL, a. (It. veniale; Sp. venial; Fr. venie] 1. That 
may be forgiven; pardonable; as, a renial fault. —2. In 
familiar language, excusable; that may be allowed or 
permitted to pass without censure. 3. Allowed.— Venial 
sin, in the Roman Catholic Church, a sin which weakens, 
but does not wholly destroy, eanctifying grace, like mortal 
or deadly sins. It does not, therefore, exclude from abso- 
lution and communion, when there is evidence of repent- 
ance.— Brande.— Encyc. Am. 

VENI-AL-LY, adv. Pardonably. 

VENI-AL-NESS, n. State of being excusable or pardonable. 

VE-NIRE, Yn. [L.] In law, a writ or precept 

VE-NIRE FA'CLAS, § directed to the sheriff, requiring 
him to summon a person indicted for some criminal act 
to appear in court; also, a writ requiring him to summon 
jurors in a particular case.— Bouvier. 

* VENT-SON (ven'e-zn or ven'zn), n. (Fr. eenaison ; L. ve- 
"atio. The flesh of edible beasts of chase.—In England, 
the word is now especially applied to the flesh of deer, 
lares, and certain birds called .— Booth. It is, in the 
United States, applied exclusively to the flesh of the deer. 

VE'NI, VI'DI, VI'CI. [L.] I came, I saw, I conquered 
These were the words which Cesar used when he in 
formed the Roman Senate of his victories in Gaul. 

VEN'ON, n. (Fr. renin; It. veneno; L. venenum.) 1. Poison; 
matter fatal or injurious to life.— Venom is generally used 
to express noxious matter that is applied externally, or 
that is discharged from animals, as that of bites and stinga 
of serpenta, scorpions, &c.; and poison, to express su 
stances taken into the stomach. 2. &pito; malice. 

VEN'OM, v. t. '"9 poison; to infect with venom. 

VEN'OMED, pp Poisoned; infected with poison. 

VEN'OM-OUS, a. 1. Poisonous; noxious to anima! life. 
2. Infected with venom ; as, a vcnomous brood —3. Fig» 
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vatively, full of malignity; as, a venomous writer.—SYN. 
Mischievous; malignant; spiteful. 

VEN'OM-OUS-LY, adv. Poisonously; malignantly. 

VEN'OM-OUS-NESS, n. 1. Poisohousness ; noxiousness to 
animal life. 2. Malignity ; spitefulness. 

VENOUS, a. [L. veRosus.) 1. Pertaining to a vein or to 
veins; contained in veins.—2. In botany, veined. 

VENT, n. (Fr. vente; Sp. venta] 1. A small aperture; a 
hole or passage for air or other fluid to escape. 2. The 
opening in a cannon or other piece of artillery, by which 
fire is communicated to the charge. 3 Passage from 
secrecy to notico; publication. 4. The act of opening. 
Š. Emission; passage; escape from confinement. 6. Dis- 
charge; utterance; means of discharge. 7. Sale; as, the 
vent of commodities.— Burke. 8. Opportunity to sell; de- 
mand. 9. (Sp. verta.) An inn; a baiting-place; (obs.]— 
10. In birds, the place for the discharge of excrement 
P. Cyc.— To give vent to, to suffer to escape; to let out; 
to pour forth. 

VENT, v.t. 1. To let out at a small aperture. 2. To let 
out; to suffer to escape from continement; to utter; to 
pour forth. 3. To utter; to report; [obs.) 4. To pub. 
ish; [obs.] 5. To sell; (obs.] 

I VENT, v. £ To snuff.—Spenser. 

| VENT'AGE, n. A small hole.— 

VENT'AIL, n. [Fr.] That part of a helmet made to be lift- 
ed up; the part intended for the admission of air, or for 
breathing ; visor of a helmet. 

VEN-TAN'NA, n. [Sp. ventana.] A window.—Dryden. 

VENTER, n. One who utters, reports, or publishes. 

VENTER, x. [L.] 1 In anatomy, the abdomen, or lower 
belly.—Parr. 2. The womb; and hence, mother. 3. The 
belly of a muscle. 

VEN'TI-DU€T, n. [L. ventus and ductus; It. ventidotti] In 
building, a passage for wind or air; a passage or pipe for 
ventilating apartments. 

VEN'TLLATE, v. t. [L. centilo; Fr. ventiler.) 1. To fan 
with wind; to open and expose to the free passage of air 
or wind. 2. To cause the air to pass through. 3. To 
winnow; to fan. 4. To examine; to discuss; that is, to 
agitate; [obs.) 

VEN‘IF-LA-TED, pp. Exposed to the action of the air; 
fanned; winnowed ; discussed. 

VENTI-Li-TING, Exposing to the action of wind; 
fanning; discussing, 

VEN.-TI-LATION, n. [Fr.; L. ventilatio. 1. The act of 
ventilating; the act of exposing to the free passage of air. 
2 The act of fanning-or winnowing, for the purpose of 
separating chaff and dust. 3. Vent; utterance; [obs.] 
Refrigeration; [obs.] . 

VEN'TI-Li-TOR, m. A contrivance or machine for draw- 
ing off or expelling foul or stagnant air from any close 
place or apartment, and introducing that which is fresh 
and pure. 

VENT'ING, Letting out; uttering. 

VEN-TOST-TY, n. [Fr. ventosit? ; from L. ventosus.) Wind- 
iness; flatulence.— Bacon. 

VEN'TRAL, a. (L. venter.) Belonging to the belly. 

VEN'TRI-CLE (ven'tre-kI), n. [L. ventriculus.) In a general 
sense, a small cavity in an animal body; applied particu- 
lerly to certain cavities in the heart and brain. 

VEN'TRI-COSE, la. [L. ventricosus.) In natural history, 

VEN'TRI-COUS, § bellied; distended ; swelling out in the 


middle. 

VEN-TRI€'U.LAR, a. Pertaining to a ventricle.— Tully. 

VEN-TRI€'U.LOUS, a. Somewhat distended in the middle. 

VEN-TRI-LO-€U'TION, n. A speaking aftcr the manner of 
a ventriloquist. 

VEN-TRI-Lo‘QUI-AL, a. Pertaining to rentriloquism. 

VEN-TRIL'O-QUISM, 2 n. (L. venter and loguor.] The act 

VEN-TRIL’O-QUY, j) of speaking in such a manner that 
the voice appearé to come, not from the person, but from 
some distant place. 

VEN-TRIL'O-QUIST, n. One who speaks in such a manner 
that his voice appears to come from some distant place. 
VEN-TRIL'O-QUOUS, a. Speaking in such a manner as to 
make the sound appear to come from a place remote from 

the speaker. 

VENTURE (ventyur), n. (Fr. aventure; It, Sp. ventura.) 
1. A hazard; an under g of chance or danger; the 
risking of something upon an event which can not be 
foroseen with tolerable certainty. 2. Chance; ig con- 
tingency ; luck; an event that is not or can not be fore- 
eeen. 3. The thing put to hazard; particularly, some- 
thing sent to sea in trade.— At a venture, at hazard; with- 
out seeing the end or mark. 

VEN'TURE, v.i 1. To dare; to have couragi or presum 
tion to do, undertake, or say. 2. To run a hazard or risk. 
— To venture at, or to venture on or upon, to dare to engage 
in; to attempt without any certainty of success. 

VENTURE, v. t. 1. To expose; to hazard; to risk. 2. 
To put or send on a venture or chance. 

VEN'TURED, pp. Put to the hazard; risked. 
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VEN'TUR ER, n. One who venturcs or puts to hazards. 

VEN'TURE-3ÓME, a. Bold; daring; intrepid. 

VEN'TURE-S0ME-LY, adv. In a bold, daring manner. 

VENTUR-ING, n. The act of putting to risk; a bazardipg. 

VEN'TUR-ING, ppr. Putting to hazard; daring. 

VENTUR-OUS, a Daring; bold; hardy; r ; intrep 
id; adventurous.—Jfilton. 

VEN'TUR-OUS-LY, adv. Daringly; fcarlessly ; boldly. 

VEN'TUR-OUS-NESS, ». Boldness; hardiness; fearless 
ness; intrepidity. 

VENWE, E [L. vicinia; Norm. visne.) In law, a neigh- 


VYSNE, borhood or near place; the place where an ac- 
tion 1s laid. I 
VENUE, n. Athrust See VENEY. 


t VEN'U.LITE, n. A petrified shell of the genus Venus. 

VENUS, w. [ AN In mythology, the goddess of beauty and 
love; that is, uty or love deified.—2. In astronomy, one 
of the inferior planets, whose orbit is between the Earth 
and Mercury. As morning star, it was called by the an- 
cients Lucifer; as evening stor, Hesperus.—3. In the old 
chemistry, a name given to copper. — 4. In conchology, a 

us of bivalve mollusks, including the common clam. 

VENUS'S €OMB,n. An annual piens of the genus scandiz, 

VENUS'S FLY-TRAP, n. A plant, dionaa muscipula. It 
seizes and holds fast insects which brush against its leaves. 

VENUS'S LOOKING-GLASS, 2. An annual trailing plant 
of the genus campanula, allied to the bell-flower. 

V£'NUS'$ NiVEL-WORT, m A plant of the genus om- 
phalodes or cynoglossum, ac named from the shape of its 
sceds.— Loudon. 

t VE-NUST, a. [L. venustus.) Beautiful. 

VE-RA'CIOUS (-shus), a. (L. veraz.) 1. Observant of truth, 
habitually disposed to peak truth. 2. True; [little used.) 

VE-RA'CIOUS-LY, ade. Truthfully. 

VE-RACT.TY (ve-ras'e-te), n. (It. veracità.] 1. Habitual ob- 
servance of truth, or habitual truth. k is applicable 
to men and to facts; veracity to men only, or to sentient 
beings. 2. Invariable expression of truth. 

VE-RAN'DA, n. Av Oriental word denoting a kind of open 
portico, formed by extending a sloping roof beyond the 
main building. 

VE-RA'TRINE, ) a. (L. veratrum.] A vegetable alkaloid, 

VE-RATRI-NA, > obtained from asagrea officinalis, and 

called veratrine, from a mistake in sup- 

posing that the substance analyzed belonged to a plant 
of the genus veratrum.— Tully. 

VE-RATRUM, n. A genus of very "pouanout plants. 

VERB, n. (L. verbum; Fr. verbe; Sp., It. verbo; Ir. fearb.) 
1. In grammar, a part of speech that expresses action, mo- 
tion, being, suffering, or a request or command to do or 
forbear any thing. 2. A word.—South. 

VERBAL, a. (Fr.; L. verbalis.) 1. Spoken; expressed to 
the ear in words; not written. 2. Oral; uttered by the 
mouth. 3. Consisting in mere words. 4. Respecting 
words only. 5. Minutely exact in words, or attending to 
words only. 6. Literal; having word answering to word. 
—7. In grammar, derived from a verb. 8. Verbose; 
abounding with worda.—Shak. 

VERP'AL, n. In grammar, a noun derived from a verb. 

VERB'AL-ISM, n. Something expressed orally. 

VERPB-AL'I-TY, n. Mere words; bare literal expressions. 

VERP'AL-IZE, v. t. To convert into a verb. 

VERP'AL-LY, adv. 1. In words spoken; by words uttered ; 
orally. 2. Word for word.— Dryden. 

VER-BA'TIM, adv. (L.] Word for word; in the same words 

t VER'BER-ATE, v. t. [L. verbero.] To beat; to strike. 

VER-BER-A'TION, n. L A beating or striking; blows. 2 
The impulse of a body, which causes sound.—Cywc. 

VER-BE'NA, n. Vervain; a genus of plants. Two sorts 
are extensively cultivated, one for its leinon-scented foli- 
age, 8 and the other for the great beauty of its flowers.- 


VER'BEN-ATE, v. t. (L. verbena, vervain.) Strewed with 


vervain. 

VER’BEN-4-TED, pp. Strewed or sanctified with vervain, 
according to a custom of the ancients. 

VER'BEN-A-TING, Strewing with vervain.— Drake. 

VERBTAGE, n. (Fr.] Verbosity ; use of many words with 
out necessity ; superabundance of words. 

VER-BOSE', a. [L. terbosus.] Abounding in words; using 
or containing more words than are necessary; prolix; 
tedious by a multiplicity of words. 

VER-BOSE'LY, adv. Wordily. 

VER-BOST.TY, n. 1. Employment of a superabund 

VER-BOSE'NESS, $ ance of words; the use of more 
words than are necessary. 2 Superabundance of words 


IDs 
VER DAN-CY,n. Greenness.—Norrís. 


VERDANT, a. (Fr. verdoyont; L. viridans.) 1. Green, 
fresh; covered with growing plants or grass 2. Siour 
ishing. 

VERD-AN-TIQUE’ (verd-en-teek), n. (Fr. 1. Ancient 


green; a term given to a green incrustation on ancient 
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evins, brass or copper.— Turner. 
pentine marble ; , & green porpbyry, used as marble. 
and ealled Oricntal verd-antique.— Dana. 

VERDANT-LY, ade. Freshly; flourishingly. 

VER DER-ER, ? n. [Fr. verdier ; Low L. viridarius.) An 

VER'DER-OR, $ officer in England who has the charge of 
the king's forest. 

VERDICT, n. (L. verum dictam.) 1. The answer of a jury 
given to the court concerning any matter of fact in any 
cause, civil or criminal, committed to their trial and ex- 
amination. 2. Decision; judgment; opinion pronounced. 
— Special cerdict ; see SPECIAL. 

VERDI-GRIS, w. (Fr. verd and gris.) Disacetate of cop- 
per. In an impure state it is much used as a green pig- 
ment. In a pure state it is employed in medicine. 

VER'DI-TER, n. (Fr. verdeterre] A blue pigment formed 
from a sulphate or nitrate of copper by lime, the precip- 
itate being ground up with an excess of lime. Green ver- 
diter is formed by sea-salt and blue vitriol, or sulphate of 


copper. 
t VER DLTURE, n. The faintest and palest grcen. 
VERDURE (verd'yur), n. (Fr.; L. vireo.) Green; green- 
ness ; freshness of vegetation. 
VERD'UR-OUS, a Covered with green; clothed with the 
fresh color of vegetables.— Phillips. 
VER'E-CUND, a. [L. verecundus.) Bashful; modest. — Wot- 
ton. [Not much used.) 
VER-E-€UND'I-TY, n. Bashfulness ; modesty; blushing. 
Not in much "f 
° 


2. A mottled-green ser- 


VERGE (verj), n. (Fr.; It. verga; L. virga) 1. A rod, or 
something in the form cf a rod or staff, carried as an em- 
blem of authority ; the mace of a dean. 2. The stick or 
wand with which peraons are admitted tenants, by hold. 
Ing it in the hand, and swearing fealty to the lord.—3. In 
law, the compass or extent of the king's court, within 
which is bounded the jurisdiction of the lord-steward of 
the king's household. 4. The extreme side cr end of any 
thing which has some extent of length.—5. Among gar- 
deners, the edge or outside of a border. 6. A part of a 
Sine Pee at Border ; edge; rim; brim; margin; 

VERGE, v. £ (L. vergo.) 1. To tend downward ; to bend; 
to slope. 2. To tend; to incline ; to approach. 

VERÓ'ER, n. 1. He who carries the mace before the bish- 
op, dean, &c. 2. An officer who carries a white wand be- 
fore the justices of either bench in England. 3. A pew- 
opener or attendant at a church. 

VERGING, ppr. Bending or inclining; tending. 

VER'GOU-LEÜSE, n. A variety of pear; contracted to 

a ipe Written, also, vergalieu. 

! VE-RID‘I€-AL, a. (L. veridicus.] Telling truth. 

VERT.FI.A-BLE, a. That may be verified; that may be 
pore or confirmed by incontestable evidence. 

VER-I-FI-CA TION, n. (Fr. The act of verifying or prov- 
ing to be true. 

VERT.FIED (vere-fide), pp. Proved; confirmed by com- 

tent evidence. 

VERT-FY-ER, n. One who proves or makes appear to be 


true. 

VERT1-FY, v. t. MER verifier.) 1. To prove to be true; to 
confirm. 2. To fulfill, as a promise ; to confirm the truth 
of a prediction ; to show to be true. 3. To confirm or 
establish the authenticity of any thing by examination or 
competent evidence. 

VERT.F?-ING, ppr. Proving to be true; confirming; es- 
tablishing as authentic. 

VERT.LY, adv. 1. In truth; in fact; certainly. 2. Really; 
truly ; with great confidence. 

VER-I-SIMT.LAR, a. (L. PARE], Having the appear- 
ance of truth ; probable ; likely.— White. 

VER-I-SI-MIL1-TUDE, x. (L. verisimilitudo.] The appear- 
ance of truth; probability ; likelihood.— Glanville. 

: VER-LSI-MIL'LTY, for verisimilitude. 

VERT-TA-BLE, a. (Fr.) True; agrecable to fact.— Shak. 

Litile used.) 

! VER'I-TA-BLY, adv. In a true manner. 

VERT-TY, n. (Fr. verità ; L. veritas.) 1. Truth; conso- 
nance of a statement, proposition, or other thing to fact. 
2. A true assertion or tenct. 3. Moral truth; agreement 
of the words with the thoughts. 

VER'JOICE, n. (Fr. verjus.) A liquor expressed from crab 
apples, sour grapes, &c., used in sauces, ragouts, and the 

e. 


VERMEIL, n. See VERMILION. 

VER-ME-OL’O-GIST, n. One who treats of vermes. 

VER-ME-OL'O-0Y, n. (L. vermes, and Gr. Aoyos.] A dis- 
course or treatise on vermes, or that part of natural his- 
tory which treats of vermes ; helminthology. {Not used. 

VER'MES, n. pl. [(L.] Worms. 

* VER-MI-CEL'LI (ver-me-chelly or ver-me-sel1y), n. (It. 
vermicello : L. vermiculus] In cookery, little rolls or 
threads of paste, or a composition of flour, eggs, sugar, 
and saffron; used in soups and pottages. 
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VER-MI"CEOUS (vec-mish’us), a. [L. eermes.] Pertaining 
to worms; wormy. 

VER-MI€WU-LAR, e. [L. vermicnlus.) Pertaining to a worm, 
resembling a worm; particularly, resembling the motion 
of a worm.—Vermicular work ; see VERMICULATED. 

VER-MICU-LATE, v. t. (L. vermiculatus] To inlay; to 
form work by inlaying, which resembles the motion cr 
the tracks of worms. 

VER-MI€'8-LÀ-TED, pp. or a. Formed in the likencss of 
the motion of R worm.— Vermiculated work, rustic work 
so wrought as to have the appearance of having been vat- 
en into or tracked by worms.-- Gvilt. 

VER-MI€’U-LA-TING, ppr. Forming so as to rescmble tha 
motion ofa worm. 

VER-MI€-Y-LATION, n. 1. The act or operation of mov 
ing in the form of a worm. 2. The act of forming so as 
to rcsemble the motion of & worm. 

VERMT1-€ULE, n. (L. vermiculus.) A little worm or grub. 

VER-MI€'U-LÓSE, 2 à. [L. vermiculosus.] 1. Full of worms 

VER-MI€'E-LOUS, § or grubs. 2. Resembling worms. 

VERMTFORN, a. [L. vermis and forma.) Having the form 
or shape of a worm. 

VERM-IFU-GAL, a. Tending to prevent or destroy vermin, 
or to expel worms.— Lindley. 

VER’MI-FUGE, n. (L. vermis and fugo.) A medicine or 
substance that expels worms from animal bodies; an an- 
thelmintic. 

t VER NIL, n. (Fr. vermeil] Vermilion.—Spenser. 

VER-NILION (ver-mil'yun), n. (Fr. vermeil, vermillon ; It 
vermiglione.} 1. A bright red sulphuret of mercury. It 
is sometimes found native, of a red or brown color, and is 
then called cinnaber. It is used as a pigment. 2 The 
cochineal, a small insect found on a particular plant; (im. 
proper or obsolete] 3. Auy beautiful red color. 

VER-MILION (ver-milyun), v. (. To dye red; to cover 
with a delicate red. 

VER-MIL/'ION ED, pp. or a. Dyed or tinged with a bright red. 

VERN'IN, n. sing. and pi.; used chiefly in the plural. (Fr. 
It. vermine.) 1. All sorts of small animals which are de 
structive to grain or other produce; all noxious little an- 
imals or insects, as squirrels, rats, mice, worms, grubs, 
flies, &c. 2. Used of noxious human beings in contempt. 

VERM'TN-ATE, v. i. (L. vermino.) To breed vermin. 

VERM-IN-àA'TION, n. 1. The breeding of vermin.—Derkam 
2A ing of the bowels. 

VERM'IN-LY, e. Like vermin; of the nature of vermin. . 
Gauden. 

VERM‘IN-OUS, a Tending to breed vermin.—Harvey. 

VEK-MIP A-ROUS, a. (L. vermes and pario.) Producing 
worms.— Brown. 

VER-MIV'O-ROUS, a. (L. vermes and voro.)  Devouring 
worms ; feeding on worms. 

VER-NA€'9-LAR, a. [L. vernaculus] 1. Native; belong: 
ing to the country of one's birth. 2. Native; belonging to 
the person by birth or nature.—Milner. 

VER-NA€'E-LAR-ISM, n. A vernacuiar idiom. 

VER-NA€'U-LAR-LY, adv. In agreement with the vernac- 
ular manner. 

t VER-NA€'9-LOUS, a. Vernacular; also, scoffing —Spenser. 

VER'NAL, a. [L. mirar 1. Belonging to the spring; 
appearing in spring. 2. Belonging to youth, the spring of 

e. 


VER'NANT, a. [L. vernans.) Flourishing, as in spring; as 
vernant flowers.— Milton. 

t VER'NATE, v. £ To become young again. 

VER-NA'TION, n. |L. verno.) In botany, the disposition of 
the nascent leaves within the bud.—Martyn. 

VERNIER, n. (from the inventor.) Acontrivance attached 
to the graduated limb of an instrument for the purpose of 
measuring aliquot parts of the smallest spaces into whicb 
the instrument is divided — Olmsted. 

t VER-NIL'I-TY, x. [L. vernis] Servlity; fawning be- 
havior, like that of a slave.— Bailey. 

VE-RONJ-€A, ^. (vera-icon.] 1. A portrait or representa- 
tion of the face of our Savior on handkerchiefs.—2. In bot 
any, a genus of plants, speedwell. 

t VER'RU-COSE, Pa L. verruca, verrucosus.) Warty; hav 

VERRU-€OUS, $ ing little knobs or warts on the sur. 


face. 

VER-RÜ'€U.LOSE, a. Having minute wart-like promi 
nences. 

t VERS-A-BILT-TY, |?» (L. versabilis] Aptness to he 

t VERS'A-BLE-NESS, § turned round.— Dict. 

t VERS'A-BLE, a. That may bc turned. 

VERS'AL, for universal. [Not used, or very vulgar.) 

VERS'ANT,a. Familiar. 

VERS'A-TILE, a. [L. versatilis.] 1. That may be turned 
round. 2. Liable to be turned in opinion; changeable, 
variable ; unsteady. 3. Turning with ease from one thing 
to another ; readily appiied to a new task, or to various 
subjects.—A4. In natural.history. capable of revolving ; free 
ly movable; as, a versatile anther, which is fixed at om 
point, but freely movable.— Lindley. 
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VERSA.TILE-LY, adv. In a versatile manner. whorl, or round the stem in rings, one above another, ai 

VERS'A-TILE-NESS, n. Sce VERSATILITY. each joint. 

VERS-A-TILT-TY, n. 1. The quality of being versatile; | VER-TIC'I-TY, n. (fom vertex.) 1. The powcr of turning; 
aptness to change ; rcadiness to be turned; variablcnces. revolution; rotation. 2 That property of the loadstone 
2. The faculty of easily turning one’s mind to new tasks ipie it turns to some particular point. 
or subjects. VER-TIGTN-OUS, a. [L. vertiginosus.] 1. Turning round; 

VERSE (vers), n. (L. versus; Fr. vers.) 1. In poetry, a line, whirling ; rotary. Giddy ; affected with vertigo. 
consisting of a certain number of long and short syllables, | VER-TIG'IN-OUS-LY, adv. With a whirling or giddiness. 
disposed according to the rulcs of the species of poetry | VER-TIGIN-OUS-NESS, n. Giddiness; a whirling, or sense 
which the author intends to compose. 2. Poctry ; met- of whirling; unsteadinesa— Taylor. 
rical language. 3: A short division of any composition, | * VERTI-GO, n. [L.] Giddincss; dizziness or swimming 
particularly of the chapters in the Scriptures. 4. A piece of the head ; an affection of the head, in which objccts ap- 
of poetry. 5. A portion of an anthem to be performed by pear to move in various directions. (This word is also 
a single voice to each part. ronounced by some vertl'go, and by others verti'go.] 

VERSE, v. t. To tell in verse; to relate poetically.—To be | VER'VAIN, n. A plant of the genus verbena. 
versed (L.versor), to be well skilled ; to be acquainted with. | VER'VAIN-MAL/LOW, n. A specics of mallow. 

VERSE-HON'OR-ING, a. Doing honor to poetry.—Lamb. | VER'VELS, n. pl. [Fr. vervelle.] Labels tied to a hawk. 

VERSE-MAN, n. [verse and man.) A writer of vers- | VER'Y, a. (Fr. trat; L. verus] True; real. 

VERSE'-MOÓN"GEB, 1 es; [in ludicrous language.] —Prior. | VER'Y, adv. As an adverb, or moditier of adjectives and ao. 

VERSED (verst), pp. Skilled.— Versed sine; sce SINE. verbs, very denotes in a great degree, an eminent or higb 

VERS'ER, n. A maker of verses; a vcrsifier.— Ben Jonson. degree, but not generally the highest; as, a very cold day. 

t VERS'I-€LE (vers'e-kI), n. (L. versicnlus.] A ttle verse. | VES'T-CANT, n. A blistering application ; an epispeatic. 

VERS'I-CÓL-OR (-kultur), } a. (L. versicolor.) Hering va- | VEST-CATE, v. t. (L. vesica) To blister; to raise little 

VERST-€ÓL-OR ED, $ rious colors; changeable in bladdcrs, or separate the cuticle by inflaming the skin. 
color. VEST-€A-TED, pp. Blistered. 

VER-SI€'9-LAR, a. Pertaining to verses; designating dis- | VEST-CA-TING, ppr. Blistering. 
tinct divisions of a writing. VES.LCATION, n. The process of raising blisters or little 

VER-SI-FI-CA’ TION, n. [Fr. from versifer.] The act, art, | cuticular bladders on the skin. 
or pracie of composing poetic verse. VES'I-EA-TO-RY, n. (Fr. vesicatoire.] A blistering applica- 

VERS'T.FI-CA-TOR, n. A versifier. [Little used.) tion or plaster; an epispastic. 

VERST-FIED, pp. Formed into verse. VEST-€LE (ves'e-kD, n. |L. vesicula.] 1. A little bladder, 

VERS'I-FI-ER, n. 1. One who makcs verses. 2. One who or a portion of the cuticle separated from the skin and 
converts into verse; or one who expresses the ideas of | filled with some humor. 2. Any small membranous cav- 
another, written in prose. š ity in animals or vegetables. 

VERS'I-FY, v. i. To muke verses.— Dryden. VE-SI€U-LAR, l a. 1. Pertaining to vesicles; consisting 

VERS'.FY, v. . 1. To relate or describe in verse.—Daniel. | VE-SI€'U-LOUS, of vesicles. 2. Hollow; full of inter: 
2. To turn into verse. stices. 3. Having little bladders or glands on the surface, 

VERS'-FY-ING, ppr. Converting into verse. as the leaf of a plant. 

VERSION (ver'shun), n. (Fr., from L. versio.) 1. A turn- | VE-SI€U-LATE, a. Bladdery ; full of bladders. 
ing ; a change or transformation ; [unusual] 2 Change | VES'PER, n. [L.] The evening star; Venus; also, the 
of direction; [unusual] 3. The act of translating; tho eroe 
rendering of thoughts or ideas expressed in one language, | VES'PERS, n. pl. The evening song or evening service in 
into words of like signification in another language. 4. the Roman Catholic Church. See, also, SICILIAN VESPERS. 
Translation; that which is rendered from another lan- | VES'PER-TINE,a. [L. vespertinus.) Pertaining to the even- 
Bue ing; happening or being in the evening. 

VERST, x. A Russian measure of length, containing 11668 | VES’PI-A-RY, n. The nest or habitation of wasps, hornets, &c. 
ards, or 3500 feet; about two thirds of an English mile. | VES'SEL, n. [It vasello; Fr. caisseau ; Sp. vasija.) 1. A 

VERSUS. [L.] Against; as, John Doe versus Richard Roe. cask or utensil proper for holding liquors and other things. 

VER-SUTE, a. Crafty; wily: —2. In anatomy, any tube or canal in which the blood and 

VERT, n. (Fr. verd ; L. viridis.) 1. In the forest laws, every other humors are contained, secretod, or circulated, as the 
thing that grows and bears a green leaf within the forest. arteries, veins, &c.—3. In the physiology of plants, a canal 
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—2. In heraldry, a green color. or tube of very small bore, in which the sap is contained 
VERT'E-BER, See VERTE and conveyed; also, a bag or utricle, filled with pulp, and 
VERT'E-BRE. TERN serving as a reservoir for sap; also, a spiral cana usually 
VERT E-BRA, n. ; pl. VERTEBRE. (L. vertebra.) A joint of ofa ee bore. 4. Any structure made to float u the 

the spine or backbone of an animal. water, for purposes of commerce or war, whether im- 
VERTE-BRAL, a. 1. Pertaining to the joints of the spine pelled by wind, steam, or oars.— Totten. 5. Something 

or backbone. 2. Having a backbone or spinal joints. containing. 

VERT E-BRAL, n. An animal of the class which have a | f VES'SEL, v. t. To put into a vessel.— Bacon. 
backbone. VES'SETS, n. A kind of cloth. Qu. 


VERT'E-BRATE, ? a. [L. vertebratus.) Having a back- | VES'SI€-NON, n. [L. vesica.) A soft swelling on a horses 
VERT'E-BRA-TED, $ bone, or vertebral column, contain- leg, called a wind-gall. 
ing the spinel marrow, as an animal. VEST, n. [Fr. veste; It. vesta ; L. vestis.) 1. An outer gar- 
VERT'E-BRATE, n. An animal paying a spine with joints. ment.—2. A waistcoat or body garment for men, worn 
VERT'E-BRATES, 22. pl. Vertebrated animals, including next under the coat. (This word, in the latter sense, has 
VERT-E-BRA'TA, $ mammals, birds, reptiles, and fishes. pasce from France into the United States, and has chief- 
VER'TE-BRE, n. See VERTEBRA. y taken the place of waistcoat.—In England, the letter 
VERT'EX, n. [L.] 1. The crown or top of the head. 2. word alone is used.—Ed.] 
The top of a hill or other thing; the point of a cone, pyra- | VEST, v. t. 1. To clothe; to cover, surround, or encompass 
mid, angle, or figure ; the pole of a glass, in optics.— Verter closely. 2. To dress; to clothe with a long garment.—3. 
0f a curve, the extremity of the axis or diameter, or the In law, to give an immediate fixed right of present or fu- 
point where the diameter meets the curve.—3. In astrono- ture enjoyment; as, an estate is vested in possession. Bow- 
my, the zenith ; the point of the heavens perpendicularly vier.— To vest with, to clothe; to furnish with; to Invest 
over the head. with.— To vest in. 1. To put in possession of; to furnish 
VERTT-€AL, a. (Fr.; L. vertex.) 1. Placed or being in the with; to clothe with. 2 To clothe with another form; to 
zenith, or perpendicularly over the head. 2. Being ina | convert into another substance or species of property. 
position perpendicular to the plane of the horizon.—Verti- | VEST, v. i To come or desccnd to; to be fixed; to take 
cal angles, in geometry, the opposite angles formed by two effect, as a title or right. 
intersecting straight lines.— Vertical circle, in astronomy, a | VES'TA, n. [L.] 1. In mythology, the virgin goddess of the 
great circle of the sphere, passing through the zenith and hearth or fire.—2. In astronomy, one of the asteroids, dis- 
Nadir of a place; an azimuth circle. The prime vertical is covered by Dr. Olbers in 1807. 
that vertical circle which passes through the east and west | VEST'AL, a. [L. vestalis.) 1. Pertaining to Vesta, tho god- 
points.— Vertical plane, in conics, a plane passing through desa. 2, Pure; chaste. 


the vertex and axis of a cone. VESTAL, x. A virgin consecrated to Vesta, and to the serv. 
* VERT-I-CAL'T.TY, n. The state of being in the zenith. ice of watching the sacred fire. There were six in all. 
VERT'T-CAL-LY, adv. In the zenith. VESTED, pp. 1. Clothed; covered; closely encompassed. 
VERTT.CAL-NESS, n. The state of being in the zenith, or | 2. a. Fixed; not in a state of contingency or suspension ; 
perpendiculari over the head. as, vested estates, legacies, &c. 
VERTI-CIL, n. [L. verticillus] In botany, a little whorl; a | VESTT-A-RY, n. A wardrobe. 


mode of inflorescence, in which the flowers surround the | VES.TIBS-LAR, a. Pertaining to or like a vestibule. 

stem in a kind of ring. VESTI-BULE, n. (Fr.; L. vestibulum.) 1. The porch or emr- 
VER-TICTL-LATE, a. In botany, whoried ; oa in| trance into a house, or alarge open space before the door, 

rings or whorls.— Verticillate flowers are such as grow in a but covered. 9. A little antechamber before the entrance 
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of an ordinary apartinent. 3. An apartment in large build- 
unga, which leads into a hall or suit of rooms or offices.—1. 
In anatomy, a cavity belonging to the labyrinth of the ear. 

VESTI-GATE. SelxvksTIGATE. (Notin use.) 

VESTIGE (vcs'tij), n. (Fr.; L. vestigium.) A track or foot- 
step; the mark of the foot left on the earth; but mostly 
uscd for tho mark or remains of something else. 

VESTING, ppr. Clothing; covering; closely eucompass- 
ing; descending to and becoming perinanent, as a right or 
title; converting irto other species of property, as money. 

VESTING, n. Clotn for vests; vest patterns. (U. States.) 

VEST'MENT, n. (L. vestimentum ; Fr. tétement.]. A cover- 
ing or garment ; some part of clothing or dress; e ially 
some part of outer clothing ; but it is not restricted to any 

articular garment. 

VESTRY, n. (L. vestiarium ; Fr. vestiaire.) 1. A room ap- 
pendant to a church, in which the sacerdotal vestments 
and sacred utensila are kept, and where parochial meet- 
ings are held.—92. In the Church of England, a parochial 
assembly, so called because »eld in a vestry ; also, in some 

arishes, a smaller body called a select restry, representing 
fre larger one. Brande.—3. In the Episcopal Church of the 
United States, a committee chosen annually by the parish, 
who, in conjunction with the church-wardens, manage its 
temporal concerns.— Cruswell. 

VEST'RY-CLERK, n. An officer chosen by the vestry, who 
keeps the parish accounts and books. 

VEST'RY-MAN, n. In the Episcopal Church, one belonging 
to a select number of persons in each parish, who manage 
its temporal concerns. Sce VESTRY. 

VEST KRE, n. (Fr. téture] 1. A garment; a robe. 2. 
Dress; garments in general; habit; clothing ; vestment. 
3. Clothing; covering.—4. In old law books, the corn with 
which land was covered.—5. In old books, scizin ; (obs.) 

VE-SÜ'VI-AN, a. Pertaining to the volcano Vesuvius. 

VE-SÜ'VLAN, n. The same mineral with idocrase, which see. 

VETCH, n. (Fr. vesce; It. veccia ; L. vicia.) A name given 
to most of the iguminons plants of the genus vicia. Some 
species are much uscd for feeding cat There are also 
leguminous pes of other genera called chickling vetch, 
milk vetch, &c. 

VETCH'LING, n. (from vetch.) In botany, a name of a legu- 
minous plant, the lathyrus aphaca, expressive of its dimin- 
utive size. 

VETCHY, a. 1. Consisting of vetches or of pea straw.— 

nser. 2. Abounding with vetches. 

VET'ER-AN, a. [L. veteranus.) Having been long exercised 
in any thing; long practiced or experienced. 

VET'ER-AN, n. One who has been long exercised in any 
service or ort, particularly in war; one who has grown 
old in service, and has had much experience. 

VET-ERA-NA'RIAN, m. (L. veterinarius.] One skilled in 
the diseases of cattle or domestic animals.— roten. 

*VETER-I-NA-RY, a. Pertaining to the art of healing or 
merung the diseases of domestic animals, as oxen, horses, 
sheep, &c. 

VETO, n.; pl. VETOES (vë't6ze). [L. veto, I forbid] 1. The 

ower possessed by the exccutive branch of a legislative 
y, as a king, president, governor, &c., to negative a bill 
which has passed the other branches of the legislature. 
Also, the act of exercising this power. Bouvier.—92. In a 
looser sense, any authoritative prohibition. 

V£'TO,v.t. To withhold assent to a bill for a law, and thus 
prevent its enactment ; to interpose a veto. 

VETOED (-téde), pret. and PP. of veto, which aee. 

V£'TO-ING, ppr. Withholding assent to and preventing the 
enactment of. 

VET-TU'RA, n. [It] An Italian four-wheeled carriage. 

VET-TU-RI'NO, n. (It) In Italy, one who carries travelers 
from one place to another in a vettura, or four-wheeled 
carriage, at a price agreed on. 

t VE-TUST, a. [L. vetustus.) Old; ancient.—Cockeram. 

VEX, v. t. (L. vezo; Fr. vezer; It. cessare; Sp. vezar.) 1 
To irritate; to make angry by little provocations. To 
plague; to torment; to harass; to afflict. 3. To disturb; 
to disquiet; to agitate. 4. To trouble; to distress; to 
op T "s hi persecute.—Acts, xii 6. To stretch, as by 

ooks ; [obs. 

VEX, v. i To fret; to be teased or irritated.— Chapman. 

VEX-A TION, n. (Fr., from L. vezatio.] 1. The act of irri- 
tating, or of troubling, disquieting, and harassing. 2 State 
of being irritated or disturbed in mind. 3. Disquiet; great 
uncasiness.—Temple. 4. The cause of trouble or disquict. 
6. Affictions; great troubles; scvcre judgments. 6. A 
narassing by law. 7. A slight, tcasing trouble. — Srv. | 
Chagrin: agitation; mortificution ; uncasincss ; trouble; 

icf; sorrow ; distress. 

VÉX-ATIOUS (vck-eáà'shus), a. 1. Irritating; disturbing or 
agitating to the mind; causing disquiet; atħictive. 2 Dis- | 
tressing; harassing. 3. Full of trouble and disquict. 4. | 
Teasing ; slightly troublesome ; provoking. —Vezatious ! 
suit, a suit at law instituted maliciously, and without prob- , 
able cause.— Bouvier. 
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VEX-A'TIOUS-LY, adv. In a manner to give great trouose 

VEX-ATIOUS-NESS,2. The quality cé giving great trouble 
and disquiet, or of teasing and provoking. 

VEXED, pp. or a. Teased; provoked; irritated ; troubled, 
agitated; disquicted; afflicted. 

VEX'ER, n. One who vexes, irritates, or troubles. 

VEXIL, ln. (L. vezillum.] A flag or standard.—In 

VEX-IL'LUM, § botany, the upper petal of a papiliona- 
ccous flower. 

VEX'IL-LA-RY, n. A standard-bearer. 

VEX‘L-LA-RY, a. Pertainin g to an ensign or standard. 

VEX-IL-LATION, a. (L. vezillatio.] A company of trocpa 


under one e 

VEXING, ppr. ovoking; irritating; afflicting. 

VEX'ING-LY, adv. So as to vex, tense, or irritate —Tatler. 

VIA, n. [L.] A way.—Via Albany, by the way of Albany. 

YARDS a, (Fr. vie; L. vivo.) Capable of living, as an in- 

ant. 

VI'A-DU€T, n. A structure for conveying a carriage wa 
or rail-way, either by perforating hills or by raising moun 
or a scries of arched supports. 

VI'AÓE, n. See VOYAGE. 

VI'AL, n. (Fr. viole; Gr. diadn; L. phiala.] A phial; a smab 
ppn of thin glass, used particularly by apothecaries and 

ruggists. f 

VI'AL, v. t. To put in a viaL—Afilton. 

VYALED, pp. Putin a vial 

VI'AL-ING, ppr.  Inclosing in a vial. 

VI'AND, n. (Fr. viande; It. vivanda.] Meat dressed; food 
—Pope. (Used mostly in the plural) 

t VYA-RY, a. [L. viarius.) Happening in the way or on the 
roads.— Feltham. 

VI-ATIE, a. (L. viaticum.) Pertaining to a journey or to 
traveling 

VI-ATI-€UM, 2. (L. 1. Provisions for a journey. —2. 
Among the ancient as, an allowance to officers who 
were sent into the provinces to exercise any office or per- 
form any service ; also to the officers and soldiers of the 
army.—J. In the Roman Catholic Church, the communion 
or eucharist given to persons in their last moments. 

VIBRATE, v. i. (L. vibro; It. vibrare] 1. To swing; to 
oscillate; to move one way and the other; to play to and 
€ 2. To quiver. 3. To pass from one state to an- 


other. 

VIBRATE, v.t. 1. To brandish; to move to and fro; to 
swing. 2. To cause to quiver. 

VY'BRA-TED, pp. Brandished; moved one way and tho 


other. 

VYBRA-TILE, a. Adapted to or used in vibratory motion, 
as, the vibratile organs of certain insects.—Say. 

VI-BRA-TILT-TY, n. Disposition to preternatural vibration 
or motion.—Rusk. (Not much used.) 

VYBRA-TING, ppr. Brandishing; moving to and fro, as a 

ndulum or musical chord. 

VI-BRA'TION, n. (Fr.; L. vibro.) 1. The act of brandish 
ing; the act of moving or state of being moved one way 
and the other in quick succession.—2. In mechanics, a reg- 
ular reciprocal motion of a body euspended; a motion 
consisting of continual reciprocations or returns, as of the 
pendulum of a chronometer ; oscillation.—3. In physics, al- 
ternate or reciprocal motion; as, the vibrations of the nerv- 
ous fluid.—4. In music, the motion of a chord, or the un 
dulation of any body, by which sound is produced. 

VI-BRATI-UN-€LE, n. A small vibration.— Chambers. 

VIBRA-TIVE, a. That vibrates.—Newton. 

VI'BRA-TO-RY, a. 1. Vibrating; consisting in vibration or 
oscillation. 2. Causing to vibrate. 

VI€'AR, n. [Fr. vicaire; It. vicario ; L. vicarius.) 1. In a 
general sense, a person deputed or authorized to perform 
the functions of another ; a substitute in office.—2. In the 
canon lat, the priest of a parish, the predial tithes of which 
are impropriated or a bi ele emp pamapa vicar, in the 
Roman Catholic Church, is an officer o ^ standing, who 
has received power from the pope to decide in certain 
cases without instructions.—Encyc. Am. 

VIC'AR-GEN'ER-AL, n. A title given by Henry VIII to the 
Earl of Essex, with power to oversee all the clergy. It is 
now the title of an office, which is united in the chancel. 
lor of the dioccse. 

VI€'AR-AGE, n. The benefice of a vicar. A vicarage by 
endowment becomes a benefice distinct from the par- 


sonage. 

VICI RIAL, a. [from vicar.] Pertaining to a vicar; small 

VEEEREATE, a. Having delegated power, as a vicar.— 
rrow. 

vo n. A delegated office or power — Lord 


orth. 

VI-CA'RI-OUS, a. [L. vicarius.) 1. Deputed; delegated. 
2. Acting for another; filling the place of another. 3 
ADISA in tho place of another; as, a ricarious sacri 

ce. 

VI-CA'RI-OUS.LY, adv. In the place of another; by sub 
stitution.— Burke. 


* See Synopsis. £, E, TL, &c., long.—i, E, I, &c., short. —F iR, FALL, WHAT; —PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—MUVE, BOOK, 
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VIE AR-SHIP, n. The office of a vicar; the ministry of a 
vicar. 

VICE, n. (Fr. vice; It. vizio ; Sp. vicio; L. vitiam.) 1. Prop- 
erly, a spot or defect; a fault; a blemish ; imperfection.— 
2. In ethics, any voluntary action or course of conduct 
which deviates from the rules of moral rectitude. Vice 
differs from crime, in being leas enormous. 3. Depravity 
or corruption of manners. 4. A fault or bad trick in a 
horse'—5. In the old English drama (the mysteries, &c.), 
a buffoon wearing a cap with ass's ears, whose office was 
to torment and belabor another buffoon who represented 
the devil.—P. Cyc. 6. An iron press with a screw, for 
holding articles fast when filed, &c. (This would more 

properly be written vise, like the French vis, a screw.) 

A gripe or grasp.—SAak. ; (obs. 

! VICE, v. t. To press or screw up to a thing by a kind of 
violence.—SAak. 

VICE [L. vice, in the turn or place] is used, in composition, 
to denote one qui vicem gerit, who acts in the place of an- 
other, or is second in authority. 

VICE-AD'MI-RAL, n. 1. In the nary, the officer next in 
rank and command to an admiral. 2. Á civil officer, in 
Great Britain, appointed by the lords commissioners of 
the admiralty, for exercising admiralty jurisdiction within 
their respective districts. 

VICE-AD'MI-RAL-TY, n. The office of a vice-admiralty ; a 
vice-admiralty court. 

VICE-A'GENT, n. (vice and agent] One who acts in the 

lace of ar.cther.— Hooker. 
CE-CHAM'BER-LAIN (lin), n. An officer in court, next 
in command to the lord-chamberlain. (England. 

VICE-CHAN'CEL-LOR, n. An officer in a university in En- 
gland, a distinguished member, who is annually elected to 
manage the affairs ín the absence of the chancellor.— Cyc. 

VICE-C€ON'SUL, n. One who acts in the place of a con- 


7. 


sul. 
VICE-DOÓOE', n. A counselor at Venice, who represented 
the doge when sick or nr uar aÇ 
VICE LEGATE, n. An officer of the pope, who acts as 
spiritual and temporal governor in certain cities, where 
Lad is no legate or cardinal. c. 
VICE-PRES1-DEN.CY, n. The office of vice-president.— 


Story. 

VICE-PREST.DENT, n. An officer next in rank below a 

resident (United States.) 

VICE-RE'GAL, a. Pertaining to a viceroy, or viceroyalty. 

VICE-SUP.PRESS'NG, a. Adapted to suppress vice. 

! VICED (vist), a. Vitious; corrupt.— 3 

VICE-GE’REN-CY, n. The office of a vicegerent; agency 
under another ; wipes power ; lieutenancy. 

VICE-GE’RENT, n. (L. vicem gerens.) A lieutenant; a vicar; 
an officer who ís deputed by a superior or by proper au- 
thority to exercise the powers of another. 

VICE-GE’RENT, a. Having or exercising delegated power ; 
acting by substitution, or in the place of another. 

VIC'E-NA-RY, a. (L. vicenarius.] Belonging to twenty. 

VICEROY, n. (Fr. viceroi.} The governor of a kingdom or 
country, who rules in the name of the king with regal au- 
thority, as the king’s substitute. 

VICE-ROY'AL-TY, ^. The dignity, office, or jurisdiction 
of a viceroy. 

VICE'ROY-SHIP,w. The dignity, office, or jurisdiction of a 


eroy. 

1 VECE-TY, n. Nicety ; exactness.— Ben Jonson. 

VI'CE TORM [L.] The terms or the case being re- 
versed. 

VY"^CIATE (vish'áte), v. t. [L. vitio. "This verb is usually 
written vitiate.] 1. To injure the substance or properties 
of a thing so as to impeir its value, and lessen or destroy 
its use; to make less pure or wholly impure; to deprave. 
2. To render defective, and thus destroy the validity of; to 
invalidate by defect. 

VY"CIA-TED (vish'á-ted), pp. or a. Depraved ; impaired in 
substance or quality ; rendered defective and void. 

VY°CIZ-TING, ger: Injuring in substance or properties ; 
rendering detective; making void. 

VY°CI-A°TION, m. Depravation; corruption, 

VICIN-AGE, n. (from L. vicinia, vicinus] Neighborhood ; 
the place or places adjoining or near. 

*VICTI-NAL, la. Near; neighboring. — Glanville. (Little 

* VICINE, $ used. Ë 

VI-CIN'-TY, n. (L. vicinitas] 1. Nearness in place. 2. 
Neighborhood. 3. Neighboring country. 

VY"CLOS'I-TY, n. Depravity; corruption of manners. 

VICIOUS (vish'us), a. (Fr. vicieuz; L. vitiosus.) 1. Defect- 
ive; imperfect. 92. Addicted to vice; corrupt in princi- 
ples or couduct ; depraved ; wicked ; 
ally transgressing the moral law. 3. 
to moral principles or to rectitude. 4. Corrupt, in a phys- 
tcal sense ; foul; impure; insalubrious. 5. Corrupt; not 
genuine or pure. 6. Unruly; refractory; not well tamed 
Or broken; as, a vicious horse.— Smart. 

VI"CIOUS-LY (vish'usle) adv. 1. Corruptly; in a manner 


rofligate ; habitu- 
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orrupt; contrary | VIE 


VIE 


contrary to rectitude, moral 
ty. 2. As not correctly.— Burnet. 

VI"CIOUS-NES: » *. 1, Addictedness to vice; corruptness 
of moral princ pice or practice; babitual violation of the 
moral law, or of moral duties; depravity in principles or 
in manners. 2. Unrulincss ; refractoriness, as of a beast. 

VI-CIS'SI-TUDE, w. [L. vicissitudo.) 1. Regular change or 
succession of one thingto another. 2. Change; variation ; 
revolution, as in human affairs, 

VI-CIS-SI-TU'DI-N A-RY, a. Changing in succession.— Donne. 

VI-CONTIEL, a. [vice-comitalia.) In old law books, pertain- 
ing to the sheritf.—Vicontiel rents are certain rents for 
which the sheriff pays a rent to the king.— Vicontiel writs 
are such as are triable in the county or sheriff court. — Cyc. 

VI-CONTI-ELS, n. pl. Things belo g to the sheriff; par- 
tícularly, farms for which the sheriff pays rent to the king. 

VI'COUNT, n. [více-comes.] 1. In lat books, the sheriff. 9. 
A degree of nobility next below a count or earl; see Vis- 
COUNT. 

VICTIM, n. (L. victima ; Fr. victime] 1. A living being sac- 
rificed to some deity, or in the performance of a religious 
rite; usually, some beast slain in sacrifice. 2, A person 
or thing destroyed; a person or thing sacrificed in the 

ursuit of an object. 

VI€'TIM-ATE, v. t. To sacrifice.—Bullokar. 

VI€'TIM-IZE, v. t. To make a victim of; to make the ob 
ject of extreme infliction or exaction. (A cant, but cen. 
men word. 

VICTOR, n. (L.] 1. One who conquers in war; a van. 
quien i one who defeats an enemy in battle. Victor dif. 

ers from conqueror. We apply conqueror to one who sub- 
dues countries, kingdoms, or nations; as, Alexander was 
the conqueror of Asia or India, or of many nations, or of 
the world. In such phrases we can not substitute victor. 
But we use victor when we speak of one who overcomes 
a particular enemy, or in a P eden peg battle; as, Cæsar 
was victor at Pharsalia. 2. One who vanquishes anothcr 
in private combat or contest. 3. One who wins, or gains 
the advantage. 4. Master; lord; [rare.) 

VI€'TOR-ES3, n. A female who vanquishes.—Spenser. 

VI€-TO'RI-OUS, a. (Fr. victorieux.) 1. Having conquered 
in battle or contest; having overcome an eneiny or antag 
onist ; conquering; vanquishing. 2. That produces con- 
quest. 3. Emblematic of conquest; indicating victory. 

VI€-TO'RI-OUS-LY, adv. With conquest; with defeat of an 
enemy or antagonist ; triumphantly. 

VI€-TO'RI-OUS-NESS, n. The state of being victorious. 

VI€'TO-RY, n. [L. victoria; Fr. victoire) 1. Conouest; the 
defeat of an enemy in battle, or of an antagonist in contest ; 
a gaining of the superiority in war or combat. 2. The ad- 
AES or superiority gained over spiritual encmies.—1 

4 XV. 

VI€'TRESS, n. A female who conquers.— Skak. 

VICT'UAL (vittl), n. See VICTUALS. 

VICT"UAL (vit'tl), v. t. 1. To supply with provisions for 
subsistence. 2. To store with provisions. 

VICTUALED (vit'tld), pp. Supplied with provisions. 

VICT'UAL-ER (vittl-er), n 1. One who furnishes provi- 
sions. 2. One who keeps a house of entertainmeut. 3. 
A provision-ship. i 

VICT'UAL-ING (vittl-ing), ppr. Supplying with provisions. 

VICTUAL-ING-HOUSE (vit'tl-ing-), n. A house where pro- 
vision is made for strangers to eat. 

VICT'UALS (vit'tlz), n. pl. (Fr, victuailles; It. vettovagiia ; 
Sp. vitualla.) Food for human beings, prepared for eating ; 
that which supports human life; provisions; meat; sus- 
tenance. 

VY-DAine’,n. In French feudal jurisprudence, a name giv- 
en to a class of officers who represented the bishops, and 
who subsequently erected their offices into fiefs, and be- 


inclples, propriety, or pur 


came feudal nobles.— Brande. 
VI'DE. re See. 
VI-DEL/I-CET, adv. (L. for videre licet.) To wit; namely 


An abbreviation for this word is, viz. 

VI'DE UT SU'PRA. (L.) See ^s above. 

Pipe a, [L. viduus.) Belonging to the state of a 

ow. 

t VI-DUT-TY, n. [L. viduitas.) Widowhood. 

VIE, v. £ (Sax. wigan.) To strive for superiority ; to con- 
tend; to use effort in a race, contest, competition, rival- 
ship, or strife. 

t VIE. v. t 1. To show or practice in competition. 2 To 


urge; to press. 
VELLE (ve-yeY), n. (Fr.) A stringed instrument played 
upon with a wheel; a kurdy-gurdy.—Buchanan. 
VI ET 4RMIS. (L.] In lav, with force and arms ; words 
expressive of a trespass. : 
(vu), v. t. (Fr. vue; L. videre; Russ. bh 1. To 
survey ; to examine with the eye; to look on with atten- 
tion, or for the purpose of examining; to inspect; to ex- 
lore. View differs from look, see, and behold, in exprese- 
Ie more particular or continued attention to the thing 
which is the object of sight. 2. To see; to perceive by 
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the eye. 3. To survey intellectually; to exaniine with 
tho mental eye; to consider, 

VIEW (vu) n. 1 Prospect; sight; reach of the eye. 2 
The wholo extent seen. 3. Sight; power of secing, or 
limit of sight. 4. Intellectual or mcntal sight, 5. Act of 
seeing. 6. Sight; eye. 7. Survey; inspection; cxamina- 
tion by the eye. & Intellectual survey; mental examina- 
tion. 9. Appearance; show. 10. Display; exhibition to 
the sight or mind. 11. Prospect of interest. 12. Inten- 
tion; purpose; design. 13. Opinion; manncr of sccing 
or undcratanding.— Point of view, the direction in which a 
thing is scen. 

VIEWED (vide), pp. Surveyed; examined by the eye; 
inspected; considered. 

VIEW'ER (vü'cr), w. 1. One who views, surveys, or exam- 
inea.—2, In New England, a town officer whosc duty is to 
in t something; as, a viewer of fences. 

VIEW'ING (vùing), ppr. Surveying; examining by the eye 
or by the mind ; inspecting; explore 

VIEWING (vüing), n. The act of beholding or surveying. 

VIEW'LESS (vüTee), a. That can not be scen: not being 
perceivable by the eye; invisible.— Pope. 

t VIEW'LY Male a. Sightly; striking to the view. 

VIGES-I-NATION, n. (L. cigesimus.) The act of putting 
to death every twenticth man.— Bailey. 

VIGIL, n. (L. vigilia; Fr. vigile; L. vigil] 1. Watch: de. 
votion perfornied in the customary hours of rest or slcep. 

2. In Church affairs, the eve or evening before any feast ; 
a religious service performed in the evening preceding a 
holiday. 3. A fast observed on the day preceding a holi- 
day; a wake. 4. Watch; forbearance of slcep. 

VIG'I-LANCE, n. (Fr.; L. vigilans.) 1. Forbearance of 
slevp; a state of being awake. 2. Watchfulness; circum- 
spection; attention of the mind in discovering and guard- 
ing against danger, or providing for safety. 3. Guard; 
watch; (unusual.) 

t VIGI-LAN-CY, for vigilance. 

VIGT-LANT, a. [Fr.; L. vigilans] Watchful; circum- 

ect; attentive to discover and avoid danger, or to pro- 
vide for safety. 

VIÓT-LANT-LY, ade. Watchfully; with attention to dan- 

r and the means of safety; circumspectly. 

VI-61N-TIV'I-RATE, n. (L. viginti and viri.) A body of of- 
ficers of government, consisting of twenty men.— Murphy. 

VIG-NETTE' (commonly pronounced vin'yet), n. (Fr. vig- 
nette.) A name given to small engraved embellishments 
with which books, bar:k-notes, £c. are ornamented. Such 
embellishments wcre originally painted on the margins of 
manuscripts, usual:7 in the form of small vines (vignettes), 
whence the name. Properly, therefore, a vignette is a de- 
sign which is not surrounded, like ordinary pictures, with 
a border.—Lunier.—-Landseer on Engraving. 

VIG'OR, n. [L.] 1. Active strength or force of body in an- 
imals; physical force. 2. Strength of mind; intellectual 
force; energy. 3. Strength or force in animal or vegeta- 
ble motion. 4. Strength ; energy ; efficacy. 

t VIG'OR, v. t. To invigorate.— Feltham. 

V]G-O-RO'SO. [It] In music, with energy. 

VIG‘OR-OUS, a. 1. Full of physical strength or active force. 
2. Powerful; madc by strength, either of body or mind.— 


Syn. Strong; forcible; active; agile; alert; brisk ; nim- | 


ble; sedulous; diligent. 

VIG'OR-OUS.LY, adv. With great physical force or strength; 
forcibly ; with active exertions. 

VIG'OR-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of being vigorous or 

ae of active strength. 

t à ; 

t VILED, D Vile.— Spenser. 

VILE, a. [L. vilis; Fr., Sp. vil; It vile) 1. Base; mean; 
worthless; despicable. 2. Morally base or impure; sin- 
ful; depraved by sin; wicked. 

t VILED, a. Abusive; scurrilous; defamatory. 


VILE'LY, adv. 1. Bascly; meanly; shamefully. 2. In a 
cowardly manner.—2 Sam., L 
VILENESS, n. 1. Baseness; meanness; despicableness. 


2. Moral baseness or depravity; degradation by sin; ex- | 
treme wickedness.— Prior. 

VILI-F-CATION, n. The act of vilifying or defaming. 

VILI-FIED (-fide}, pp. Dcfamced; traduced ; débesed. 

VIL1-FI-ER, n. One who dcfamcs or traduces. 

VIL1-FY, v. t. 1. To make vile; to debasc; to degrade. 2. 
To accuse falscly ; to attempt to degrude by slandcr.—SvN. 
To defame; traduce; calumniate ; asperse; slander. 

VIL'I-F$-ING, ppr. Debasing; defaming. 

I VIL T-PEND, v. t. (^ tilipendo.] To despise. 

l VIL-I-PEND'EN-CY, n. Disesteem; slight. 

P VIL/I-TY, n. Vileneas; baseness.—Kennet. 

VILL, w. (L. villa; Fr. ville.) A village; a small collection 
of houses.— Hale. 

VILLA, a. (L. villa ; Fr. iuri A country scat; usually one 
for the residence of a wealthy person, 

VIL'LAGE, n. (Fr.; villa.) A small assemblage of houses, 
less than a town or city. 
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VIL'LA-GER, n. An inhabitant of a villagc.— Milton. 

VIL'LA-GÓER-Y, n. A district of villagcs.—Shak. 

VIL'LAIN Clin), n. (Fr. vain ; It, Sp. villano.) 1. In fead 
al lav, a villain or villcin is one who holds lands by a base 
or servile tenure, or in villenage. 2. A vile, wicked per- 
son ; a man extremely depravcd, and capable or guilty of 
great crimes. 

VIL'LAIN-OUS, a. (from villain.) 1. Basc; very vile. 9. 
Wicked; extremely depraved. 3. Procecding from ex 
treme dcpravity. 4. Sorry; vile; mischievoua. 

VIL'LAIN-OUS-LY, adv. Bascly ; with extreme wickcdnese 
or sf 

VIL'LAIN-OUS-NESS, n. Baseness; extreme depravity. 

VIL'LAIN-Y, n. 1. Extreme depravity; atrocious wicked- 
ness. 2. À crime; an action of deep depravity. 

VIL'LAN-AGE, n. 1. The state of a villain; base servitude. 
2. A base tenure of lands; tenure on condition of doing 
the mcanest services for the lord; usually written villen 
age. 3. Baseness; infamy; see VILLANY. 

VIL'LAN-IZE, v.t. To debase; to degrade; to defame ; to 
revile—Dryden. (Little used.) 

VIL'LAN-IZED, pp. Defamed; debased. [Little used.) 


EID ICERS *. One who degrades, debases, or de 
ames. 
VIL'LAN-IZ-ING, ppr. Defaming; debasing. [Little used.) 


VIL'LAN-OUS, a. [It is desirable that this and the three 
following words should be spelt with £ (villainous, &c.), 
as given abovc, being regularly derived from villain.) 1. 
Base; very vile. 2. Wicked; extremely depraved. 3. 
Proceeding from extreme depravity. 4. Sorry ; vile; mis- 
chievous. 

VIL'LAN-OU&-LY, adv. Basely; with extreme wicked. 
ness or depravity. 

VIL'LAN-OUS-NESS, n. Baseness; extreme depravity, 

VIL'LAN-Y, n. 1. Extreme depravity; atrocious wicked- 
ness. 2. A crime; an action of dcep depravity. 

VIL-LATIE, a. [L. lations] Pertaining to a village. 

VIL/'LEXN, n. VILLAIN, No. 1. 

VIL'LEN-AGE, n. [from villain.) A tenure of lands and 
tenements by base services.— Blackstone. 

VIL'LI, n. pl. (L.] In anatomy, fine small fibres; in botany, 
fine hairs on plants. 

VIL'LOUS, a. [L. villosus.) 1. Abounding with fine hair» 
or woolly substance ; nappy ; shaggy ; rough.—2. In bora 
nt covered with soft hairs. 

VININ-AL, a. [L. viminalis.) Pertaining to twigs ; consist 
ing of twigs ; producing twigs. 

VI-MIN'E-OUS, a. [L. vimineus.] Made of twigs or shoots 

VI-Ni'CEOUS (vi-ná'shus), a. (L. vinaceus.) 1. Belonging 
to wine or grapes.—Whue. 2. Of the color of wine. 

VIN-A-GRETTE, n. [Fr] A small box of silver, &c., 
with perforations on the top, for holding aromatic vinegar 
contained in a sponge, and used like a smelling-bottle. 

VIN'CI-BLE, a. (from L. vinco.) Conquerable ; that may 
be overcome or subdued.— Hayward. 

VIN'C-BLE-NESS, ? ». The capacity of being conquered ; 

VIN-CI-BIL'I-TY, 5 conquerableness.— Dict. 

t VIN€'TURE, n. [L. vinctura.] A binding. 

VIN€'U-.LUM, n. [L.] A bond of union; particulary, iu math 
ematics, a straight mark placed over several menivers oi 
a compound quantity, which are to be subjected to tha 
samc operation.— Day. 

VIN-DE’MI-AL, a. (L. vindemialis.] Belonging to a vintage 
or grape harvest. 

VIN-D£'MI-ATE, v. £ To gather the vintage.—Erelyn. 

VIN-DE-MEA'TION, n. The operation of gathering grapes. 

VIN-DI-€A-BIL/'I-TY, n. The quality of being vindicable, o1 
capable of support or justification. 

VIN'DI-CA-BLE, a. That may be vindicated, justified, o; 
supported —Dwight, 

VIN'DI-€ATE, v. t. (L. vindico.) 1. To defend; to justify , 
to support or maintain as truc or corrcct, against denial, 
censure, or objections. 2. To assert; to defend with euc- 
cess; to maintain; to prove to be just or valid. 3. To de- 
fend with arms or otherwise ; to protect. 4. To avenge; 
to „pinuh [obs.) 

VIN'DI-CA-TED, pp. Defended; supported ; maintained , 
proved to be just or true. 

VIN'DI-€A-TING, ppr. Defending; supporting ; proving to 
be true or just; defending by force. 

VIN-DI-€A'TION, n. (Fr.; Í| vindico] 1. The defense of 
any thing, or a justification against denial or censure, or 
against objections or accusations. 2. The act of support 
ing by proof or legal process; the proving of any thing to 
be just. 3. Defense by force or otherwise. 

* VIN'DI-CA-TIVE, a. 1. Tending to vindicate. 2 Re 
vengcful. 

VIN DI-€4-TOR, *. One who vindicates; one who justifies 
or maintains; one who defends.—Drydcn. 

VIN DI-€A-TO-RY, a. 1. Punitory; inflicting punishment; 
avenging. 2. Tending to vindicate; justiticatory. 

VIN-DI€TIVE, a. (Fr. vindicatif.) Revengeful; given tu 
revenge.— Dryden. 
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VIN-DICTIVE-LY, adv. With revenge; revengefully. 

VIN-DI€'TIVE-NESS, n. 1. A revengeful temper. 2. Re- 
vengcfulness. 

VINE, n. [L. vinea ; Fr. vigne; It. vigna; Sp. viña.) 1.A 
woody climbing plant that produces grapcs, of thc genus 
vitis. 2. The long, slendcr stem of any plant that trails on 
the ground, or climbs and supports itselt by winding round 
a fixcd objcct, or by scizing any fixcd thing with its ten- 
drils or claspers.— Forby. 

VINE-€LAD, a. Clad or covered with vincs.— Coleridge. 

VINE-DRESS-ER, n. [vine and dresser.) One who drcsa- 
es, trims, prunes, cultivates vines. 

VINE-FRET-TER, n. (vine and fret.) A small insect that 
injurcs vines, an aphis or puceron. 

VINE-GRUB, n. (vine and grub.) A little inscct that in- 
fests vines; the vine-fretter or puceron.—Cyc. 

VINED, a. Having lcaves like those ofthe vine.— Wotton. 

VIN'E-GAR, n. (Fr. vin and aigre.) 1. An acid liquor ob- 
tained from wine, cider, beer, &c., by the acctous terment. 
aticn. The acid of vincgar is the acetic. 2 Any thing 
really or metaphorically sour; (obs.] 

VIN'ER, n. An ordcrer or trimmer of vines.—H xloet. 

VYNER.Y, n. In gardening, an erection for supporting 
vines and exposing them to artificial heat, consisting of a 
wall with stovcs and flues. 

VINE'YARD (vin'yard), n. (Sax. víngeard ; Ir. fonghort.) 
A plantation of vines producing grapes; properly, an in- 
closure oe for grape-vines. 

t VIN'NEW ED, a. (Sax. fynig.) Moldy; musty.— Newton. 

f VINNEWED-NESS, n. Mustiness; moldiness.— Barret. 

t VINNY,a. Moldy; musty. 

t VIN'O-LEN-CY, n. [L. vinolentía.] Drunkenness. 

f VIN'O-LENT, a. Given to wine. 

VI-NOST-TY, n. State or quality of being vinous.— Scott. 

VI'NOUS, a. (Fr. vineuz ; L. vinum.) Having the qualities 
of wine; pertaining to wine. 

VINT'AÓE, n. [Fr. vendange.) 1. The produce of the vine 
for the season. 2 The time of gathering the crop of 
grapes. 3. The wine produced by the crop of grapes in 
one season. 

VINT'AGE-SPRING, n. A wine-fount. 

VINT'A-GÓER, n. One who gathers the vintage. 

VINT'NER, n. One who deals in wine; a wine-seller. 

VINTRY, n. A p'ace where wine is sold.—Ainsworth. 

VI'NY, a. 1. Belonging co vines; producing grapes. 2 
alg m vines.—P. Fletcher. 

VTOL, n. [Fr. viole ; It, Sp. viola; Ir. biol) 1. A stringed 
musical instrument, of the same form as the violin, but 
larger, and having formerly six strings, to be struck with 
a bow.—2. Among seamen, a large rope sometimes used in 
weighing anchor; also written voyol.— Totten. 

VIOLA, n. g A larger kind of violin; a tenor violin. . 

VIO-LA-BLE, a. (L. violabilis.) That may be violated, 
broken, or injured. 

V1-O-LA'CEOUS, a. (L. viola.) Resembling violets. 

VYO-LATE, v.t. (Fr. violer; L. violo; It. violare; Sp. vio- 
lar.) 1. To break in upon in a violent manner ; as, to vi- 
olate the sanctity of private rights. 2. To set aside in a 
violent manner ; as, to violate a treaty, laws, &c. 3. To 
injure ; to do violence to. 4. To treat with irreverence. 
5. To ravish ; to compress by force.—Syn. To injure ; dis- 
turb ; interrupt; infringe ; transgress ; profane; deflower. 

VTO-LA-TED, pp. or a, Injured; transgressod ; ravished. 

VI'O.LA-TING, ppr. Injuring ; infringing ; ravishing. 

VI-O-LATION, n. [En 1. The act of violating or injuring; 
interruption, as of sleep or peace. 2. Infringement ; trans- 
gression ; non-observance. 3. Act of irrevcrence ; profa- 
nation or contemptuous treatment of sacred things. 4. 
Ravishment ; rape. 

VYO-LA-TIVE, a. Violating, or tending to violate. 

VI'O-LA-TOR,». 1. One who violates, injures, interrupts, or 
disturbs. 2. One who infringes or transgresses. 3. One 
who profanes or treats with irreverence. 4. A ravisher. 

VT'O-LENCE, n. [L. violentia] 1. Physical force ; strength 
of action or motion. 2. Moral forcc; highly excited feel. 
ing; as, to inveigh with violence. 3. Unjust force; crimes 
of all kinds. 4. "Highly excited action; as, the violence of 
a disease. 5. The act of breaking in ye or infringing ; 
as, violence to the laws of decorum. 6. Ravishment; rape. 

-To do violence to, or on, to attack; to murder.— To do 
violence to, to outrage; to force; to injure.—SvN. Vehe- 
mence ; outrage; fierceness ; eagerncss; violation ; in- 
fraction ; infringement ; transgression ; oppression. 

VI'O-LENCE, v. t. To assault; to injure; also, to bring by 
violence.— Ben Jonson. (Little used. 

VT'O.LENT, a. (Fr.; L. violentus.) 1. Forcible; moving or 
acting with physical strength ; urged or driven with force. 
2. Characterized by grcat force or violence. 3. Produced 
or continued b force: not spontaneous or natural 4. 
Produced b lence; not natural 5. Acting by vio- 
lence ; assailant; not authorized. 6. Extorted ; not vol- 
untary.—Violent presumption, in law, is presumption that 
arises from circumstances which necessarily attend such 
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facts.—SvN. Fierce; vehcment; outrageous ; boisterous 


turbulent; furious; impctuous; passionate ; scvere; cx 
treme. 


t VYO-LENT, n. An assailant. 

t VFO-LENT, v. t. To urge with violence.—Fuller, 

VYO-LENT:LY, adv. With force; forcibly; vehcmcntly 

Vi-O-LES'CENT, a. Tending to a violet color. 

VY'O-LET, m. (Fr. violette; lt. violato; L. viola.) A plant 
and flowcr of the gcnus viola, of many epccics. They are 


gencrally low herbaccous plantas, and the flowcrs of many 
of the species are of some shade of blue. 

VYO-LET, a. Dark blue, inclining to rcd. 

VI-O-LIN', n. (It. violino; Fr. violon.) A musical instru. 
ment with four strings, persa with a bow ; a fiddle ; one 
of the most perfect and most powerful instruincnts that 
has been invented. 

VI-O-LINIST, n. A person skilled in playing on a violin. 

VYO-LIST, n. A player on the viol.— Todd. 

VY-O-LON-CEL'LIST, n. One who plays on a violoncello. 

* VY-O-LON-CEL'LO (ve-o-lon-chello or ve-o-lon-eel10), n 
[It] A stringed instrument of music; a bass-viol of tour 
strings, or & bass-violin with long large strings, giving 
sounds an octave lower than the tenor violin. 

VIO-LO'NE, n. A large bass-violin, called a double baec, 
whose strings lie an octave below the violonccllo. — 

VIPER (L F serpe 
, n. [L. vipera; Fr.vipere] 1. A European nt, 
whose bite is venomous. Pred harmless American ser- 
pents are improperly called vipers. 2. A person or thing 
mischievous or malignant. 

VITER-INE, a. [L. viperinus.) Pertaining to a viper or to 


vipers. 

VI'PER-OUS, a. (L. vipereus.] Having the qualities of a vi- 

er; malignant; venomous.—Shak. 

VI'PER’S BU'GLOSS, x. A plant of the genus echium. 

VIPER'S GRASS,x. A plant of the genus scorzonera, pop- 
ularly esteemed in Spain a remedy for the bite of the vi- 

er.— Loudon. 

t VI-RA-GINT-AN, a. Having the qualities of a virago.— 
Milton. 

VI-RA-GIN'I-TY, n. The qualities of a virago. 

VI-RA'GO, n. (L. from vir.] 1. A woman of extraordinary 
stature, strength, and courage ; a female who has the ro- 
bust body and masculine mind of man; a female warrior. 
—2. In common language, a bold, impudent, turbulent 
woman ; a termagant. 

f VIRE, x. (Sp. vira.) An arrow.—Gower. 

VYR'E-LAY, n. (Fr. virelai] An ancient French song or 
short poem, derived from Provence, of a peculiar meas 
ure, and usually of a sportive character.— Dict. del Acad. 

VIDENDA L. "ou. * Green ; Teram Tan 
. ^ , a. ghtly green ; beginning to be green. 

VIR'GATE, a. [L. virga.] In botany, having the shape of a 
rod or wand. 

VtR'GATE, n. A yardland.— Warton. 

VIRGE, n. See VERGE. 

VIR-GIL1-AN, a. 1. Pertaining to Virgil, the Roman poet 
°. Resembling the style of Virgil.— Young. 

VIRGIN (vurjin) n. [It virgine; Sp. virgen; Fr. vierge, 
L. virgo.) 1. À woman who has had no carnal knowl- 
edge of man. 2. A woman not a mother. 3. A person oÍ 
either sex who has not been married.—1 Cor. vii, 95. 4. 
The sign Virgo; see VrRao. 

Vi1R'GIN,a. 1. Pure; untouched. 9. Fresh; new; unused 
3. Becoming a vi ; maidenly ; modest ; indicating mod 
esty. 4. Pure; chaste. 

VIR’GIN, v. & To play the virgin.—SAak. [A cant word.) 

Vine AM a. Pertaining to a virgin; maideuly.—Ham. 
mon 

VIR'GIN-AL, n. A keyed instrument of one string, jack and 

uill to each note, like a spinet, but in shape rcsembling 
the piano-forte.—Burney; [out of use.) 

VIR’GIN-AL, v. i. To pat; to strike as on a virginal.— Shak. 

A cant word.) 

ViR-GINT-TY, 2. (L. virgini ] Maidenhood; the state of 
having had no carnal kncwledge of man. 

VIR'GIN'S BOW'ER, n. 
clematis. 

V1R'GO, n. (L.] A sign of the zodiac which thc sun enters 
in August ; a constellation of the zodinc.— Cyc. 

ViR'GO-LEDSE, n. (Fr. A variety of puri with us pro- 
nounced virgoloo, or vergoloo. See VERGOULEUSF, the 
correct orthography. 

VI-RID'I-.TY, n. (L. viriditas.) Greenness; vcrdurc; the 
color of fresh vegetablegs.— Evelyn. 

t VI'RILE, a. (L. virilis] 1. Pertaining to a man, in the 
eminent sense of the word ; belonging to the malc sex. 2 
Masculine ; not puerile or feminine. 

VI-RILTTY, n. (Fr. viritità; L. cirilitas.) 1. Manhood ; 
the state of the male sex, which has arrived to the matu- 
rity and strength of a man, and to the power of procrca- 
tion. 2. The power of procreation. 3. Character of man 
[unusual.] 


A climbing plant of the genus 
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VIR-MILION (vur-milyun), n. [properly vermilion.) A red 
color.— Roscommon. 

* VIR TU, w. [It] A love of the fine arts; a tasto for curi- 
osities.— Chesterfield, 

VIR'TU-AL (virt'yu-al), a. (Fr. virtuel.) 1. Potential; hav- 
ing the power of acting or of invisible efficacy without the 
material or sensible part. 2. Beiug in essence or cficct, 
not in fact.— Virtual focus, in opX*, the point from which 
rays, having been rendered divergeut by reflection or re- 
fraction, appear to iseuc.— Virtual velocity, in. mechanics, 
the velocity which a body in equilibrium would actually 
acquirc during the first instant of its inotion in case of the 
equilibrium being disturbed.— Brande. 

VIR-TU-AL'-TY, ». Efficacy.—Brown. 

ViRTU-AL-LY, ade. In efficacy or effect ouly; by means 
of some virtue or influence, or the instrumentality of some- 
thing else. 

| VIRTU-ATE, e.t. To make efficacious —Harvey. 

VIRTUE (vurtyu), n. (Fr. vertu; It. virtu; Sp. vertud ; L. 
virtus.) 1. Strength; that substance or quality of phys- 
ical bodies by which they act and produce effects on oth- 
er bodies. 2. Bravery; valor. This was the predom- 
inant signification of virtus among the Romans. (Nearly 
obs.] 3. Moral goodness; tho practice of moral dutics 
and the abstaining from vice, or a conformity of life and 
conversation to the morallaw. 4. A particular moral ex- 
cellence. 5. Acting power; something efficacious. 6. Sc- 
cret agency ; efficacy without visible or material action. 
7. Excellence; or that which constitutes value and merit. 
8. One of the orders of the celestial hierarchy.— Milton. 
9. Efficacy: power.—Addison. 10. Legal efficacy or pow- 
er; authority.—Zn virtue, in consequence; by the efficacy 
or authority. 

V1R'TUE-LESS, a. 1. Destitute of virtue. 2. Destitute of 
efficacy or operating qualities.— Fairfar. 

VIR TU-G'SO, n. [It] A man skilled in the fine arts, par- 
ticularly in music, or a man ekilled in antiquities, hens ie 
ties, and the like. 

VIR-TU-OSO-SHIP, n. The pursuits of a virtuoso. 

VIR'TU.OUS (vurtyu-us) a. 1 Moraly good; acting in 
conformity to the moral law. 2. Being in conformity to 
the moral or divine law. 3. Chaste; ted to women.) 
4. Efficacious by inherent qualities ; e s] 5. Having 
great or powerful properties ; (obs.] 6. Having medicinal 

alities; [obs. 

VIR'TU.OUS-LY, adv. In a virtuous manner; in conform- 
ity with the moral law or with duty.—Addison. 

ViR‘TU-OUS-NESS, n. The state of being virtuous. 

VIRU-LENCE, 22. 1. That quality of a thing which ren- 

VIRU-LEN-CY, $ ders it extremely active in doing injury ; 
acrimony; malignancy. 2. Acrimony of temper; ex- 
treme bitterness or malignity. 

VIRU-LENT, a. [L. viruentus.] 1. Paneme active in 
doing injury ; very poisonous or venomous. Very bit- 
ter in enmity; mali 

VIR'U-LENT-ED, a. 

VIR'U-LENT-LY, adv. 
ter = gp or severity. 

VY'RUS, =. (L.] Active or contagious matter of an ulcer, 

ustule, &c.; poison. 

VIS, n. [L.] Force; power; as, vis vita, the vital power. 
The term, however, is used chiefly in mechanics. 

VIS‘AGE, n. (Fr. ; It. visaggio.] The face; the countenance 
or look of a person, or of other animals; [chiefly applied 
to kuman beings.) 

VIS'AÓ ED, a. Having a visage or countenance.— Milton. 

VIS'-A-VIS' (viz'-a-ve), n. [Fr. opposite, facc to face.) A 
carriage in which two persons sit face to face. 

VIS'CE-RA, n. ; pl. of Visccs. (L.] The bowels; the con- 
tents of the abdomen, thorax, and cranium. 

VIS'CE-RAL, a. [L. viscera.) 1. Pertaining to the viscera. 
2. Feeling; having sensibility; (unwsual.) 

VIS'CER-ATE, v. t. To exenterate; to embowel; to de- 
prive of the entrails or viscera. 

VIS'CID, a. [L. viscidvs] Glutinous; sticky; tenacious; 
not readily separating. 

VIS-CIDT-TY, n. 1. Glutinousness; tenacity ; stickiness. 
9. Glutinous concretion.— Floyer. 

VISCOSI-TY, 2a. Glutinousness; tenacity ; viscidity ; 

VIS'€OU3-NESS, $ that quality of soft substances which 
makes them adhere so as not to be easily parted. 

VISCOUNT (vikount), n. [L. vicecomes ; F. vicomte.) 1. 

An officer who formerly supplied the place of the count 
or earl; the sheriff of the county; [Exzland.] 2. A de- 
or title of nobility next in rank below an earl; [ Eng.) 
S'COUNT-ES3S (vikountes), n. The lady of a viscount; 
a peeress of the fourth order.—Johnson. | 
VIS'€COUNT-SHIP (v’kount-ship), ?x. The quality and of- 
VIS'€OUNT-Y (vfkount-e), $ fice of a viscount. 
VIS'€OUS, a. (Fr. visqueuz ; from L. viscus.] Glutinous ; 
clammy ; sticky; adhesive ; tenacious. 
VIS'€US, ^.; pl. Vis'CERA. (L.] An entrail; one of the ; 
contents of the cranium, thorax, or abdomen. ! 


ant, 
illed with poison.— Feltham. 
With gnant activity ; with bit. 
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VISE, ^. iTr. vis.) See Vice. 

VI-SE' (vce-2&). [Fr.) Literally, seen; an indorsemcnt 
made by the police-officers in large towns of France, Bel. 

um, &c., on the back of a passport, denoting that it has 

n examincd, and that the person who bears it is per- 

mitted to proceed on his journey. Hence, travelers speak 
of getting thcir passports visaed. 

VISII'NU, a. In the Hindoo mythology. the name of one of 
the chief deities of the trimurti or triad; the preserver. 
VIS-I-BILT-TY, x. (Fr. visibilité.] 1. The state or quality 
of being perccivable to the eye. 2. The state of bcing dis- 

coverable or apparent; conspicuousncess. 

VIS'T-BLE, a. (Fr.; L. visidilis.| 1. Perceivable by the eye; 
that can be seen. 2. Discovered to the eyc.—3J. Visible 
church, see CHURCH, n., No. 2.— Visible horizon, see HORI- 
ZON, No. 1. Open to observation ; easy to bo diecerned; 
as, his designs now became visible.—SYN. Apparent; ob- 
vious ; manifest; clear; distinct; evident; plnin; discern. 
ible; conspicuous ; notorious. 

MIOT ELE, SS, n. State or quality of being visible ; visi- 

VISTELY. adv, In a manner perceptible to the eye. 

VIS1-GOTH, 4. The name of the western Goths, or that 
branch of the Gothic tribes which settled in Dacia, as dis- 
tinguished from the Ostrogoths, or eastern Goths, who had 
their seats in Pontus.— Encyc. Am. 

VIS-I-GOTH'O, a. Pertaining to the Visigoths. 

VIS IN-ER'TLE, n. [L.] 1. The resistance of matter to a 
commencement of motion when at rest, and also to a ces 
sation or change of motion when moving.— Vis inertie ond 
inertia are not strictly synonymous. The former implies 
the resistance given, while the latter implies the pro 
by which itis given. Gravitation is exactly proportione 
to inertia. 2. Inertness ; inactivity. 2 

VY"SION (vizh'un), ^. [Fr.; L. visio. 1. The act of seeing 
external objects; actual sight. 2. The faculty of seeing, 
sight. 3. Something imagined to be seen, though not real ; 
an apparition; a phantom; a spectre —4. In Scripture, a 
revelation from God. 5. Something imaginary ; the pro- 
pa of fancy. 6. Any thing which is the object of 
sight. 

VY"SION-AL, a. Pertaining to a vision.— Waterland. 

VI^SION-A-RI-NESS (vizh‘un-a-re-nes), ^. The quality of 
being visionary. 

VYI"SION-A-RY (vizh'un-are), a. (Fr. visionnaire.) 1. Af 
fected by phantoms; disposed to receive impressions on 
the imagination. 2. Imaginary; fantastical; existing in 
imagination only; not real; having no solid founda: 


tion. 

VY"SION-A-RY, n. 1. One whose “a iii is disturbed. 
2. One who forms impracticable schemes; one who is 
confident of success in a project which others perceive to 
be idle and fanciful; an enthusiast.—(V'isionist, in a like 
sense, is not wn 

VI"SION-LESS (vizh'un-les), a. Destitute of visions. 

VISTT, v. t. (L. visito ; Fr. visiter ; It. visitare] 1. To go or 
come to see; to attend. 2. To go or come to sce for in- 
spection, examination, correction of abuses, &c. 3. To 
salute with a present. 4. To go to and to use.—5. In naval 
affairs, to enter on board a vessel for the purpose of ascer- 
taining her character without searching her.—6. To visit, 
in the Scriptures, denotes to bestow good or evil, according 
to s tenor of the passage; as to visit in mercy or in 
wrat 

VISIT, v. £ To keep up the interchange of civilities and 
salutations; to practice going to see others. 

VISIT, n. 1. The act of going to see another or of callin 
at his house ; a waiting on. 2 The act of going to soe. 

A going to see or attending on. 4. The act of going tc 
view or inspect. 

VISIT-A-BLE, a. Liable or subject to be visited. 

VIS'IT-ANT, n. One who s or comcs to see another; 
one who is a guest in the house of a friend ; a visitor. 

VI8-IT-A"TION, ^. [Fr.; L. visito.) 1. The act of visiting. 
2. Object of visit; (unusual.) In law, the act of a su- 
perior or superintending officer, who visits a corporation, 
college, church, or other house, to examine into the man- 
ner in which it is conducted.—4. In Scripture, and in a ro 
ligious sense, the sending of afflictions and distresses on 
men to punish them for their sins. or to prove them. 5. 
Communication of Divine love; exhibition of Divine good- 
ness and mercy. Hooker.—6. In naval affairs, the act of 
a naval commander who visits or enters on board of a 
vessel belonging to another nation, for the purpose of as- 
certaining her character and object, but without claimin 
or excrcising a right of searching the vessel. 7. A chu 
festival in honor of the visit of the Virgin Mary to Eliza- 
beth, celebrated on the accond of July.— Brande. 

VIS-I-TA-TORI-AL, a. Belonging to a judicial visitor or su- 

rintendent. See VISITORIAL. 

VISTT-ED, pp. Waited on; attended ; inspected ; subject 
ed to suffering; favored with relief or mercy. 

VIS'IT-ING, ppr. 1. Going or coming to sce; attending on, 
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as a physician ; inspecting officially; afflicting; showing 
mery to. 2. a. Authorizcd to visit and inspect. f 

VISTT-ING, n. The act of going to see or of attending; vis- 
itation. 

VISTT-OR, n. (Fr. visiteur.) 1. One who comes or gocs to 
sce another, as in civility or friendship. 2. A superior or 

rson authorized to visit a corporation or any institution, 
or the purpose of seeing that the laws and regulations are 
observed. 

VIS-I-TO'RI-AL, a. [from visitor; written, improperly, visi- 
tatoriaL] Belonging to a judicial visitor or superintendent. 

VI'SIVE, a. [from L. visus.) Pertaining to the power of 
seeing; formed in the act of seeing.— Brown. 

VISNES (veen), n. [Norm.; L. vicinia.) Neighborhood. 

I! VIS'NO-MY, n. (a barbarous contraction of physiognomy.) 
Face; countenance —Spenser. 

VIS'OR, n. (Fr. visiere; It. visiera; from L. visus, video; 
written, also, visard, visar, vizard.] 1. A perforated part 
of a helmet. 2. A head.plece or mask used to disfigure 
and disguise. 

VIS'ORED, a. Wearing a visor; masked ; disguised. 

VISTA, n. (It, from L. visus.) A view or prospect through 
an avenue, as between rows of trees: hence, the trees or 
other things that form the avenue. 

VIS'U.AL (vizh'u-a!), a. (Fr. visuel; It. visuale] Pertaining 
to sight; used in sight; serving as the instrument of see- 
ing.— Visual angle, in optics, the angle under which an ob- 
ject is seen; the angle formed at the eye by the rays of 
light coming from the extremities of the object. Brande. 
— Visual point, in perspective, a point in the horizontal line 
in which the visual rays unite.— Visual ray, a line of light 
supposed to come from a point of the object to the eye.— 


ilt. 
VIS'U-AL-IZE (vizh'u-al-Ize), v. t. To make visual. 
VI8U-AL-IZE D (vizh'u-al-zd), pp. Rendered visual.— Cole- 


ridge. 

VITAL, a. [L. vitalis.] 1. Pertaining to life, either animal 
or vegetable. 2. Contributing to life; necessary to life. 
3. Containing life. 4. Being the seat of life; being that on 
which life depends. 5. Very necessary ; highly important ; 
essential. 6. So disposed as to live; pore) — ital air, 
oxygen m which is essential to animal life. 

VI-TAL1-TY, n. (from vital] 1. The principle of anima- 
tion, or of life. 2. The act of living; animation. 

VI-TAL-I-ZA TION, x. The act or process of infusing the 
vital principle.—Caldwell. 

VITAL-IZE, v. t. 1. To give life.— rans. Pausanias. 9. 
To furnish with the vital principle.— Caldwell. 

VITAL-IZE D, pp. or a. Supplied with the vital principle. 

VI TAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Furnishing with the vital principle. 

VI'TAL.LY, adv. 1. In such a manner as to give life. 9. 
Essentially. 

VITALS, n. pL 1. Parts of animal bodies essential to life, 
such as the viscera, dependent on the great sympathetic 
nerve. 2. The part essential to life, or to & sound state. 

VIT'EL-LA-RY, n. [L. vitellus.] The place where the yelk 
of an egg swims in the white. [Little used. 

VY"TIATE (vish'áte), v. t. [L. vite.) 1. To re the sub- 
stance or qualities of a thing, so as to impair or spoil its 
use and value. 2. To render defective ; to destroy, as the 
validity or binding force of an instrument or transaction. 
—SYvN. To contaminate; taint; defile; pollute; infect; 
sophisticate ; deprave ; embase. 

VI"TIA-TED (vish'ü-ted), pp. or a. Depraved; rendered 
impure; rendered defective and void. 

VI"T14-TING, ppr. Depraving; rendering of no validity. 

VY"TLIA'TION (vish-e-&shun), n. 1. The act of vitiating. 
2. A rendering invalid.—SvN. Contamination ; corruption; 

ollution ; depravation ; taint; vitiosity. 

t VIT-I-LITI-GaTE, v. £ [L. vitiosus and litigo.] To con- 
tend in law faded or cavilously. 

t VIT-I-LIT-I-GATION, n. Cavilous litigation.—Hudibras. 

We rosea (vish-e-os'e-te), n. A corrupted state ; depra- 
vation. 

VI"TIOUS, 

VI"TIOU3-LY, ts“ Vicious and its derivatives. 

VY"TIOUS-NESS. 

VIT'RE-O-E-LEC€'TRI€, a. Containing or exhibiting posi- 
tive electricity, or that which is excited by rubbing glass. 

VIT'RE-OUS, a. [L. vitreus.] 1. Pertaining to glass. 2. 
Consisting of glass. 3. Resembling glass ; as, the vitreous 
humor, which is the interior humor of the eye, occupying 
the part behind the crystalline lens, or (ths of the eye. 

VIT'RE-OUS-NESS, n. The quality or state of bcing vitre- 
ous ; resemblance of glass. 

VI-TRES'CENCE, n. (L. vit*um.] Glassiness; or the qual. 
ity of being capable of conversion into glass; susceptibil- 
ity of being formed into glass. 

VI-TRES'CENT, a. Capable of being formed into glass ; 
tending to become glass. 

VI-TRES'CI-BLE, a. That can be vitrified —Zncye. - 

,VIT-RI-FA€'TION, n. The act, process, or operation of 
conrerting into glass by heat. 
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VIT RI-FI-A-BLE a. Capable of being converted into glass 
by heat and fusion. 

t VI-TRIFT-€A-BLE, for vitrifiable. 

t VIT'RIFI-CATE, for vürify.—Bacon. 

VIT-RI-FI-CA'TION, n. trifaction. 

VIT'RI-FTED, pp. ora. Converted into glass. 

VIT'RI-FORM, a. [L. vitrum, and form.) Having the form 
or resemblance of glass.— Fourcroy. 

VITRI-FY, v. t. (L. vitrum and facio] To convert into 
glass by fusion or tlie action of heat. 

VITRLFY, v. i To becoine glass; to be converted into 
laga.— Arbuthnot. 

VIT'RI-FT-ING, ; Converting into ier 

VIT'RIOL, n. (Fr. vitriol; It. vitriuolo; Pp. ciriolo.) A 
soluble sulphate of cither of the metals. Copperas or 
green sulphate of iron is called vitriol; a rcd sul- 
phate of iron is red vitriol, or vitriol of Mars; sulphate of 
copper has a blue color, and is called blue vitriol ; a white 
sulphate of zinc is called white vitriol ; a sulphate of cobalt 
is cobalt vitriol.—Oil 4. vitriol is sulphuric acid.— Dana. 

VITRI-O-LATE, v. t. To convert into a vitriol or sulphate. 

VERO Drop, pp. Converted into a sulphate or a vit 

ol. 
VEE PEOLE TINO, ppr. Turning into a sulphate or a vit- 


ol. 

VIT-RI-O-LA'TION, n. The act or process of convcrting 
into a sulphate or a vitriol 

VIT-RI-OL/1€, a. Pertaining to vitriol; having the qualities 
of vitriol, or obtained from vitriol.— Vitriolic acid, or oil 
of vitriol, is sulphuric acid. 

VIT'RI-OL-IZ-A-BLE, a. Capable of being converted into 
vitriol or a sulphate. 

VIT-RI-OL-I-ZA"TION, n. See VITRIOLATION. 

VIT'RI-OL-IZE, v. t. See VITRIOLATE. 

VIT'RI-OL-IZED, pp. See VITRIOLATED 

VIT'RI-OL-IZ-ING, ppr. See VITRIOLATING. 

LH Ee, a. [L. vitulinus.] Belonging to a calf, or to 
ve 

t VI-TÜPER-A-BLE, a. Blameworthy ; censurable. 

VI-TÜ'PER-ATE, v.t. (L. vitupero.] To blame; to censure. 
Little oer 

VI-TU-PER-A'TION, n. (L. vituperatio.] Blame; censure. 

Little used.) 

VI-TÜ'PER-A-TIVE, a. Uttering or writing censure; con 
taining censure.— 

VITUPER-A-TIVE-LY, adv. With vituperation. 

VI-VA'CE (ve-vich&). [It.) In musia brisk and lively. 

VI-VA'CÍOUS (-shus), a. (L. vivaz.] 1. Having great liveli- 
ness and activity; sprightly in temper or conduct. 2. 
Long-lived; [obs] 3. Having oou powers of lifc.— 
SvN. Sprightly ; active ; animated ; sportive ; gay ; merry; 
jocund; light-hearted. 

VI-VA'CIOUS-LY, ado. With vivacity, life, or spirit. I 

Vi-Vi'CIOUS-NESS, n. 1. Activity; liveliness; sprightli- 
ness of temper or behavior; vivacity. 2. Power of àv. 
ing also, long life ; (obs.) "US 

VI-VACT.TY, n. [Fr. vivacité; L. vivacitas.) 1. Liveliness; 

rightliness of temper or behavior. 2. Air of life and 

activity. 3. Life; animation; spirits. 4. Power of living; 
[obs.] 5. Longevity; [obs.] 

VI'V A-RY, n. (L. vivarivm.] A warren; a place for keep 
yee animals, as a pond, a PUR &c. 

VI'VAT RE-GI'NA. [L.J] Long live the qucen. 

VI'VAT RES-PUB'LI-€A. [LJ Long live the republic. 

VIVAT REX. (L.] Long live the king. 

VI'VA VO'CE. [L.] By word of mouth; as, to vote viva 


voce, 

VIVE (veev). (Fr.] Long live; success to; as, vive le rci 
long live the king; vive la bagatelle, success to tritles or 
sport. 

t VIVE, a. (Fr. vif; L. vivus.) Lively; forcible.— Bacon. 

t VIVE'LY, adv. In a lively manner. 

t V'VEN-CY, n. (L. vivens, from vivo.) Manner of su 
ing life or vegetation.— Brown. š 

VIVES, n. A disease of brute animals, particularly of hor- 
ses, seated in the glands under the ear.— Cyc. 

VIV'I-AN-ITE, n. A pasepane of iron, of various shades 
of blue and green.— Phillips. ; ' 

VIVID, a. [L.vividus.] Literally, full of life. 1. Exhibit 
ing the appearance of life or freshness; as, vivid colors, 
vivid representations. 2 Forming brilliant images, or 

ainting in lively colors; as, a vivid imagination.—Syn, 
lear; lucid; bright; strong; striking; lively; quick, 


tly; active. 

vivi LT. adv. 1. With life; with strength. 2 With 
brightness; in bright colors. 3. In glowing colors; with 
animated exhibition to the mind. f 

VIVID-NESS, ?}n. 1. Life; strength; spriehtlinesa 2 

VI-VIDI-TY, $ Strength of coloring; brightness. 

VI-VIF1€, a, [L. vivificus.] Giving life ; reviving; en- 

VI-VIFIC-AL, § livening.— Bailey. . 

VI-VIFT-CATE, v. t. [L. vivifico.] 1. To give life to; to an 
imate. More.—2. In chemistry, to give to natural bodies 
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new lustre, force, and vigor; [rare] Sce Revive and 
Repvce, the terms now used. 

VIV-I-FI-CATION, n. 1. The act of giving life; rcvival.— 
2. Among chemists. the act of giving new lustre, force, and 
vigor.— Cyc. See REvIVIFICATION, which is more used. 

VIV'I-FI-€A-TIVE, a Able to animate or give life. 

VIVI-FIED, pp. Revived; enducd with lite. 

VIVI-FY, v. t (Fr. eirifcr; L. vivifeo.] To cndue with 
life; to animate; to make to bc living. 

VIV'I-Ft-ING. ppr. Enduing with life; conununieating life to. 

VI-VIP'A-ROUS, a. [L. ritus and pario] 1. Producing 
yourg in a living state, as all mammifcrs; opposed to 
oviparous.—2. In botany, producing its offspring alive, 
either by bulbs instead of sceda. or by thc secds them- 
sclves cerminating on the plant, instead of falling. 

7IV-.I-SEC€'TION, n. [L. virus and seco.) The dissection of 
an animal while alive, for the purpose of making some 

physiological discovcry. 

VIN EN, n. (vizen is a she-fox, or a fox's eub.) A froward, 
turbulent, quarrclsome woman. — Skak. 

VIX'EN-LY,a. Having the qualities of a vixen.— Barrow. 

VIZ. A contraetion of videlicet; to wit, that is, namely. 

VIZ'ARD, x. A mask. See Visor. 

VIZ'ARD, v. t. To mask. 

* VIZIER (viz'yer) n. [Ar.] A counselor of state. The 
rand cizier is the chicf minister of the Turkish Empire. 
Sometimcs spelled visier or vizer.—Brande.} 

VIZ'IER-ATE, n. The office of vizier. 

VIZ-I£'RI-AL, a. Pertaining to or issued by the vizier. 

VO'€A-BLE, n. (L. tocabulum; It. vocabolo.] A word; a 
term; a name.—Asiat. Res. 

VO-CABU.LA-RY, n. (Fr. vocabulaire, from L. vocabulum. 
A list or collection of the words of a language, arrange 
in alphabetical order and explained; a dictionary or lexi- 
eon. We often use rocalulary in a sense somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of dictionary, restricting the signification 
to the list of words; as when we say, the vocabulary of 
Johnson is more full or extensive than that of Entick. 
We rarely use the word as synonymous with dictionary ; 
but in the other countries the corresponding word is so 
used, and this may be so used in English. 

VO-€ABU-LIST, x. The writer or former of a voeabulary ; 
a lexicographer or linguist.—Gliddon. 

VO'€CAL, a. [Fr.; L. vocalis.) 1. Having a voice. 2. Ut- 
tered or modulated by the voice.— Vocal music, music 
made by the voice, or composed to be sung, in distinction 
from instrumental music. 

VO'CAL, n Among the Roman Catholics, a man who has 
a right to votc in certain elections — Cyc. 

VO-€ALIE, a. Consisting of the voice or vowel sounds. 

VO'CAL-IST, n. A public singer, distinguished for excel. 
lence of voice. 

VO-€AL1-TY, n. [L. vocaluas] Quality of being utterable 
by thc voice.— Holder. 

VO'CAL-IZE, v. . To form into voice; to make vocal. 

VO'CAL-IZED, pp. Made vocal; formed into voice. 

VO'CAL-TZ-ING, ppr- Forming into voice or sound. 

VO'€CAL-LY, adv. 1. With voice; with an audible sound. 
2. In words; as, to express desires vocally.— Hale. 

VO-€A'TION, n. [Fr.: L. vocatio. 1. Among dirínes, a 
calling by the wil] of God; or the bestowment of God's 
distinguishing grace upon a person or nation, by which 
that person or nation is put in the way of salvation. 2, 
Summons; call; inducement. 3. Designation or desti- 
nation to a particular etate or profcssion. 4. Employ- 
ment; calling; oceupation ; trade; a word that includes 

rofessions as well as mechanical occupations. 

VO€'A-TIVE, a. [Fr. vocatif; L. vocativus.] Relating to 
calling ; denoting that case of the noun in which a person 
is addressed. 

VO€'A-TIVE, n. In grammar, the fifth case or state of 
nouns in the Latin language ; or the case, in any language, 
in which a word is placed when thc person is addressed. 

VO-CIF'ER-ATE, v. t. (L. vocifero.] To cry out with ve- 
hemenee.—Syvx. To exclaim; bawl; bellow; roar; hoot; 
mouth; clamor. 

VO-CIFER-ATE, v. t. To utter with a loud voiee. 

VO-CIFER-A-TING, ppr. Crying out with vehemence ; 
uttering with aloud voice. - 

VO-CIF-ER-ATION, n. A violent outcry; vehement utter- 
ance of the voice.—SyN. Exclamation; clamor ; bawling; 
bellowing; mouthing. 

VO-CIFER-OUS, a. Making a loud outcry; elamorous; 


noisy. 

VO-CIF'ER-OUS-LY, adv. With grcat noise in ealling, 
shouting, &c. ; 

VO-CIF'ER-OUS-NESS, n. Clamorousness. 

VOGUE (vóg), n. (Fr. vogue; It, Sp. voga.) The way or 
fashion of people at any particular time; temporary mode, 
custom, or praetiee; popular reecption for tlie time. 

VOICE, ». (Fr. roiz; L. wz; It. voce; sn vor] 1. Sound 
or audible noise uttered by the mouth. 2. Any sound 
made by the breath. 3. A vote; suffrage; opinion or 
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choice expresscd. 4. Language; words; expressiun.—5 
In Scripture, command; precept. 6. Sound. 7 Lan 
guage; tone; modc of cxpression.—8. In grammar, d par- 
ticular mode of intlccting or conjugating verbs. 

VOICE, v. t. 1. To rumor; to report; (Berle used.) 2. To 
fit for produeing the proper sounds; to regulate tuo tune 
of. 3. To vote. 

t VOICE, v. £ To elamor; to exelaim.— Bacon. 

VOICED (voist), pp. 1. Fitted to produce the proper tones 
2. a. Furnishcd with a voice.—Denham. 

VOICE'LESS (voisles), a. Having no voice or votc.— Coke, 

VOICTNG, ppr. Fitting the pipe of an organ for producing 
its propcr quality of tone. 

VOIC'ING, n. The uct of giving toan organ-pip: ‘ts proper 
quality of tone. 

VOID, a. (Fr. vuide; It. voto; L. viduus) 1. Not occupicd 
with any visible matter. 2. Without inhabitants or furn? 
ture.—Gen., i. 3. Having no legal or binding force ; null; 
not effectual to bind parties, or to convey or support a 
right; not sufficient to produce its effect. 4. Frec; clear; 
as, void of offense. 5. Destitute; as, void of reason. 6. 
Having no incumbent, ts an office. 7. Unsubstantial, 
vain.— Void space, in physics, a vacuum.— To make void. 1. 
To violate ; to transgress.—Psa. cxix. 2. To render use 
less or of no effect. Rom. iv.—SvN. Empty ; vacant; de- 
void; wanting; unfurnished; unsupplicd; unoccupied. 

VOID, x. An empty space; a vacuum.— Pope. 

VOID, v. t. 1. To quit; to leave. 92. To cmit; to ecnd out, 
to evacuate. 3. To vacate; to annul; to nullify; to ren- 
der of no validity or effect. 4. To make or leave vacant. 

VOID, v. i. To be cmitted or evacuated.— Wiseman. 

VOID'A-BLE, a. 1. That may be annulled or made void, or 
that may be adjudged void, invalid, or of no force. °. 
That may be evacuated. 

VOID'ANCE, n. 1. The act of emptying. 2. Thc act of 
ejecting from a benefice; ejection. 3. Vacancy; want of 
an incumbent 4. Evasion; subterfuge. 

VOID'ED, pp. 1. Thrust out; evacuated.—2. a. In krraldry, 
an ordinary is said to be roided when the inner part is cut 
away, and only the outside strips left.—E. H. Barker. 

VOID'ER, n. 1. A basket in which broken mcat is carried 
from the table. 2. One who evacuates. 3. One who nul- 
lifies.—4. In heraldry, cne of the ordinaries, whose figure 
is much like that of the flanch or flask. — 5. In agricul 
ture, a provincial name of a kind of shallow basket of open 
work. [England.) 

VOID'ING, ppr. 1. Ejecting; evacuating. 2. Making or 
declaring void, or of no force. 3. Quitting; leaving. 4. 
a. Receiving what is ejected. 

VOID'NESS, n. 1. Emptiness; vacuity; destitution. 2 
Nullity ; incffieacy; wantiof binding force. 3. Want of 
PUE 

VOIRE DIRE’ (vwor-deer), ^. (Law L. verum dicere] In 
law, an oath to a person intended as a witness, under 
which he is interrogated as to preliminary or collateral 
points, before being allowed to testify as to the points in- 
volved in the issue.— Bouvier. 

VOITURE, nv. (Fr.; It. vettura.] Carriage. 

VO-LA'CIOUS (-shus), a. (L. volo.] Apt or fit to fly. 

VOL-AL'KA-LI GM or -li), n. Volatile alkali; [by contrar- 
tion. | — Kirwan. 

VO'LANT, a. [Fr.) 1. Flying; passing through the air. 
2 Nimble; active.—3J. In heraldry. represented as flying 
or having the wings spread. 

VOL'A-TILE, a. (Fr.; L. volatilis.) 1 Flying; passing 
through the air on wings, or by the buoyant force of the 
atmosphere. 2. Having the power to fly. 3. Capable of 
wasting away, or of easily passing into the aeriform state ; 
fugacious. 4. Lively; gay; full of spirit; airy: hence, 
flighty ; fickle; apt to change.— Volatile alkali, an old name 
for aminonia.— Volatile salt, earbonate of ammonia ; ofter, 
applied to a spirituous solution of carbonate of ammonia, 
flavored with aromatics.— Brande. 

VOL'A-TILE, n. A winged animal—Brown. [Little wsed.) 

VOL'A-TILE-NESS, 2. (Fr. volatilité] 1. Disposition to 

VOL-A-TIL'T-TY, ; exhale or evaporate ; the quality 
of being capable of evaporation. 2. Great sprightlinees 
of mind; whence, mutability of mind or feeling.—SvN. 
Lightness ; levity ; giddiness; flightiness ; changcableness ; 
ficklencss ; instability. e 

VOL/'A-TIL-IZ-A-BLE, a. That may be volatilized. 

VOL-A-TIL-I-ZA TION, n. The act or process of rendering 
volatile ; or, rather, of causing to risc and float in the air. 

VOL’A-TIL-IZE, v. t. (Fr. volatiliser.] To render volatile; 
to ceruse to exhale or evaporate; to cause to pass off ip 
vapor or invisible eifluvia, and to rise and float in the air. 

VOL'A-TIL-IZED, pp. Rendcred volatile; caused to rise 
and float in air. : ; 

VOL'A.TIL-IZ-ING, ppr. Rendering volatile; causing to 
rise and float in sir. 

VOL-CAN1€, a. 1. Pertaiutrg to volcanoes. 2. Produced 
by a volcano. 3. Changed or affected by the heat of a 
volcano. 
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2OL-CAN-ICTTY (ise-te), n. State of being volcanic ; 
volcanic power.—Humboldt. 

VOL'€A-NIST, n. 1. One versed in the history and phe- 
nomena of volcanoes. 2. One who belicves ín the effects 
of eruptions of ñro in the formation of 1nountains. 

VOL-CAN'T-TY, n. The state of being volcanic or of vol- 
canic origin, 

VOL-€AN-I-ZA"TION, n. The process of undcrgoing vol- 
canic heat and being affected by it. 

VOL'CAN-IZE, v. t. To subject to, or cause to undergo, 
volcanic heat, and to bc affected by its action. 

VOL'€AN-IZED, pp. Affected by volcanic heat. 

VOL-€4'NO, n. [It from Vulcan.) 1. In geology, an open- 
ing in the surface of the earth or in a mountain, from 
which smoke, flames, stoncs, lava, or othcr substances ore 
ejected. It is vulgarly called a burning mountain, 2. 
The mountain that ejects fire, smoke, &c. 


VOLE, n. Er A deal at cards that draws all the tricks. 
ee vo-la), n. (Fr. a flying.) A rapid flight of notes 
n music, 


VO'LER-Y, n. (Fr. volerie.) 1. A flight of birds. 2 (Fr. vo- 
litre.) A large bird-cage, in which the birds have room to 


fiy.—Cyc. 

VOLLTATION, n. [L. vorio] The act of flying; flight. 

VO-LY"TION (vo-lish'un), n. (L. volitio.) 1. The act of wil- 
ing; the act of determining choice, or forming a purpose. 
2. The power of willing or determining. 

VOLT.TYVE,a. Having the power to will.— Hale, 

VOL'LEY, n. ; p. Vorrzvs. [Fr. volée.) 1. A flight of shot; 
the discharge of many small arms at once. 2. A burst or 
emission o many things at once. 

VOL'LEY, v. t. To discharge with a volley. 

VOLNEY, v. & To throw out or discharge at once.— 

aR. 

VOL'LEYED (void), a. (from volley.) Disploded; dis- 
chargcd with a sudden burst.— Milton. 

VOLT, n. (Fr. volte; It. volta; L. volutus.] 1. A round or 
circular tread; a gait of two treads, made by a horse go- 
ing sideways round a center. —2. In fencing, a sudden 
movcment or leap to avoid a thrust. 

VOL'TA, in Italian music, signifies that tho part is to be re- 

ated one, two. or more times. 

VOL-TATE, a. Pertaining to Volta, the discoverer of volta- 
ism.—Voltaic ratus, apparatus for accumulating volta- 
ic or galvanic electricity.— Voltaic pile, a pile or column 
composed of metallic plates, as of zinc and silver, each 
pair of plates being separated from the adjoining pairs by 
a piece of cloth moistened.—Voltaic battery, voltaic appa- 
ratus of considerable size.— Voltaic electricity, the kind of 
electricity which is evolved by voltaic apparatus. 

VOL'TA-ISM, n. (from Volta, an Italian.] That branch of 
electrical science which has its sourcc in the chemical ac- 
tion between metals and different liquids. It is more 
properly called galvanism, from Galvani, who first proved 
or brought into notice its remarkable influence on animals. 

VOL-TAM'E-TER, n. (Volta, and ucrpov.] An instrument 
for measuring the voltaic electricity passing through it. , 

VOL'TY. [It.] In music, turn over. 

VOL'TI-GEUR (-zhur) n. A light-horseman or dragoon. In 
the army of the United States, cach dragoon or horseman 
has a foot-soldier attached to him, who, in case of neces- 
sity, mounts behind on the same horse; thus presenting, 
whenever they meet the enemy, a line of infantry and of 
dragoons in the same regiment.— Crittenden. 

VOL'TI SU'BI-TO. [It] Turn over quickly. 

VO-LÜ'BIL-ATE, ?a. In gardening, a volubilate stem is 

VOL'E-BILE, $ _ one that climbs by winding or twining 
round another body. 

VOL-U-BIL'T-TY, n. (Fr. volubilité; L. volubilitas.) 1. The 
capacity of being rolled; aptness to roll. 2. The act of 
rolling. 3. Ready motion of the tongue in speaking; flu- 
ency of speech. 4. Mutability ; liableness to revolution. 

VOL'8-BLE, a. [L. volubilis.) 1. Formed so as to roll with 
ease, or to be easily set in motion; apt to roll. 2. Roll. 
ing; having quick motion, 3. Nimble; active; moving 
with ease and smoothness in uttering words. 4. Fluent; 
flowing with ease and smoothness. 5. Having fluency of 
speech. 

VOLS-BLY, adv. Inarolling or fluent manner.—Hudibras. 

* VOLUME (vol'yum), n. [Fr.; L. volumen.) 1. Primarily, 
a roll, as the ancients wrote on long strips of bark, parch- 
ment, or other material, which they formed into rolls or 
folds. 2. A rollor turn; as much as is included in a roll 
or coil 3. Dimensions; compass; space occupicd. 4. A 
swelling or spherical body. 5. A book; a collection of 
ehcets of paper, usually printed or written paper, folded 
and bound, or covercd.—6. In music, the compass of a 
voice from grave to acute, or the contrary; the tone or 

ower of voice. 

YOL EHET (voryumd) a Having the form of a volume 
or roll. 

VO-LÜ'MIN-OUS, a. 1. Consisting of many coils or com- 
plications. 2. Consisting of many volumes or books, 3. 
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Having written much, or made many volumes. 4. Copt. 
ous; diffusive ; (obs. 


VO-LÜ'MIN-OUS-LY, adv. In many volumcs; very copt- 


ously. 

VO-LU’MIN-OUS-NESS, n. State of being bulky or in many 
volumes. 

t VOL'U-MIST, n. One who writes a volumc ; an author.— 
Milton. 

VOL'UN-TA-RILY, adv. Spontaneously ; of one's own will; 
without being influenced or impelled by others. 

VOL'UN-TA-RI-NESS, n. The state of being voluntary or 


EA 

VOL'UN-TA-RY, a. (Fr. volontaire; L. coluntarius. Volun- 
tary is applicable only to beings that have will ; spontane- 
ous is applicable to physical causes as well as to the will of 
an agent] 1. Acting by choice or spontaneously; acting 
without being influenced or impelled by another. 2. Free, 
or having power to act by choice; not being under re- 
straint. 3. Proceeding from choice or free-will. 4. Will 
ing; acting with willingness. 5. Done by design ; pur- 
posed; intended. 6. Donc freely, or of choice; proceed- 
ing from free-will. 7. Acting of his own accord; sponta- 
neous. 8. Subject to the will.— Voluntary conveyance, in 
lat, is the transfer of property without any adequate con- 
sideration, and whenever made, a presumption of fraud 
PPE arises.— Bouvier. 

VOL’UN-TA-RY,2. 1. One who engages in any affair of hia 
own free will; a volunteer.—2. In music, a piece played 
by a musician, often extemporarily, according to his fan- 
cy. 3. A composition for the organ. 

VOL-UN-TEER', n. (Fr. volontaire] A person who enter» 
into military or other service of his own frec-will. 

VOL-UN-TEER’, a. Entering into scrvice of free-will. 

VOL-UN-TEER’, v. t. To offer or bestow voluntarily, oi 
without solicitation or compulsion. 

VOL-UN-TEER’, v. š To enter into any service of one’s 
free-will, without solicitation or compulsion. 

VO-LUPTU-A-RY (vo-lupt'yu-a-re), n. [L. coluptuarius.]) A 
man addicted to luxury, or the gratification of the appe- 
tite, and to other sensual pleasures.—Sywn. Sensualist ; epi 
cure. 

VO-LUP'TU-OUS (vo-lupt'gyu-us), a. [Fr. voluptueuz ; L. vo- 
luptuosus.] Given to the enjoyments of luxury and plcas- 
ure; indulging to excess in sensual gratifications. 

VO-LUP'TU-OUS-LY, adv. Luxuriously; with tree indu] 
gence of sensual aqota 

VO-LUP'TU-OUS-NESS, n. Luxuriousness; addictedness 
to pleasure or sensual gratification.— Donne. 

VOL-U-TATION, n. [L. volutatio.) A wallowing; 
ing of the poar on the earth. See WALLOW. 

VO-LOTE', n. [ r. volute; It. voluta; L. volutus.] 1. In a 
chitecture, a kind of spiral scroll, used in thc Ionic and 
Composite capitals, of which it is a principal ornament.— 
2. In natural history, a name given to the mollusks of the 
pe voluta. “hey have spiral unilocular shells, with 

e pilar or columella plaited, and are prized for their 
beauty and rarity.—P. Cyc. 

VO-LÜT'ED, a. Having a volute or spiral scroll, 

VO-LOTION, n. A spiral turn or wreath. 

t VOL'U-TITE, n. A petrified shell of the genus voluta 

VOMT-€A, n. [L.] An abscess in the lungs. 

VOMT€-NUT, n. [L. vomica, emetic, and nuz, a nut] The 
seed of the strycknos nuz-vomica, a tree in India, com- 
monly called nuz-vomica. They are not emetic, however, 
as their name implies. 

VOMIT, v. i. [L. vomo; Fr. vomir; It. vomire] To oject 
the contents of the stomach by the mouth. 

VOMTT, v. t. 1. To throw up or eject from the stomach; 
to discharge from the stomach through the mouth. 2. To 
eject with violence from any hollow place. 

VOMIT, n. 1. The matter ejected from the stomach. 2 
That which excitcs the stomach to discharge its contents; 
an emetic. See, also, BLACK VOMIT. 

VOM^TT-ED, gz. Ejected trom the stomach through the 
mouth, or from any deep place through an penae: 

VON'IT-ING, ppr. Discharging from the stomach through 
the mouth, or ejecting from any deep place. 

VONTT-ING, n. 1. The act of ejecting the contents of the 
stomach through the mouth. 2. The act of throwing out 
substances with violence from a deep hollow, as a volca 


no, &c. 

VEL HUN (vo-mish'un), x. The act or power of vomit- 

g.—Grew. 

VOMT-TIVE, a. (Fr. vomitíf.] Causing the cjection of mnt- 
ter from the stomach; emctic.— Brown. 

VO-MI'TO, n. [Sp.] The yellow fever in its worst form, 
when it is usually attended with the black vomit 

VOMT-TO-RY, a. [L. vomitorius.] Procuring vomiting ; 
causing to eject from the stomach; emetic. 

VOMT-TO-RY, m 1. An emetic.—Harvey. 2. A principal 
door or entrance of a large building, as of an amphithca 
tre.—Gíibbon, 

VO-RA'CIOUS (-shus), a. (Fr. It. vorace; L. voraz.) 1 


a rol- 
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Greedy for eating; ravcnous; vcry hungry. 2. Rapa- | 
cious; eager to devour. 3. Ready to swallow up. 

VO-RACIOUS-LY, ade. With greedy appctite; ravcnously. 

VO-RATIOUS-NESS, n. Grccediness of appetite; ravcn- 
ousnives; eagerness to devour; rapaciousnese. 

VO-RACT-TY, n. Grecdincss of appetite; voraciousness. 

VO-RAQIN-OUS, a. [L. toraginosuz] Full of gults.—Scod. 

VORTEX, ».; pl. Vortices or Vortexes. (L) 1. A 
whirlpool; a whirling or circular motion of water, form- 
ing a kind of cavity in the ccnter of thc circle. 2. A 
whirling of the air; a whirlwind. Cyc.—3. In thc Cartesian 
system, ^ colicction of particles of matter forming an ether 
or fluid, endowed with a rapid rotary motion around an ' 
axis.— Brande, 

VOR'TI-CAL, a Whirling; turning —Newton. 

VOR‘TI-CEL, ». Tho name of certain whcel-animalcules, 
which, by the rapid rotary motion of the organs round the 
m create a vortex in the water, and obtain thcir food. 
— Kirby. 

VO'TA-RESS, n. A female devoted to any service, worship, 
or state of life.—Cleareland. 

VOTA-RIST, n. One devoted or given up to any person or 
thing. to any service, worship, or pursuit. 

VOTA-RY, a. [from L. votus.} Devoted ; promiscd ; con- 
sccrated by a vow or promise ; conscqucnt on a vow. 

VOTA-RY, n. One devoted, consecrated, or cngaged by a 
vow or promise ; hence, more generally, one devoted, giv- 
en, or addicted to some particular servicc, worship, study, 
or state of life. 

VOTE, n, (It, Sp. voto; L. votum.) L Suffrage; the ex- 
pression of a wish, desire, will, preference, or choice, either 
tiva voce or by ballot, &c., in regard to any measure pro- 
posed, in which the person voting has an interest in com- 
mon with othera 2 That by which will or preference is 
expressed in elections, or in deciding proposons i a bal- 
lot; a ticket, &c.; as, a written vote. 3. 
will by a majority ; legal decision by some expression of 
the minds of a number. 4. United voice in public prayer. 


VOTE, v. & To express or signify the mind, will, or prefer- ' 


ence, either vica voce or by ballot, &c., in electing men to ` 


office, or in passing laws, regulations, and the like, or in | VUL-CANO, n. 


deciding on any proposition in which onc has an interest 
with others. | 
VOTE, v. t. L To choose by suffrage; to elect by some ex- 
pression of wil. 2 Toenact or establish by vote or some 
expression of will. 3. To grant by vote orexpression of will. 
VOT'ED, pp. Expressed by vote or suffrage. ' 
VOTER, n. One who has a legal right to vote or give his 


suffrage. 

VOTING, ppr. Expressing the mind, will, or preference in 
clection, or in determining questions proposed. 

VOT'ING, n. The act of expressing the mind, will, or pref- 
erence by vote or suffrage. 

VOTIVE, a. (Fr. votif ; L. votivus.] Given by vow; devo- 
ted.—A votice medal is one struck in grateful commemo- 
ration of some auspicious event ; a votive offering is a tab- 
let, picture, &c., dedicated in consequence of the vow of 
a worshiper. 

VOTIVE L,Y. adv. By vow. | 

VOUCH, v. t. (Norm. voucher; L. voco.) 1. To call upon | 
solcmnly to witness. 2. To maintain by affirmations; as, to : 
vouck the truth of a declaration. 3. To establish proof; ' 
as, this couches it to be worthy of the apostle. Locke.—. | 
In law, to call into court to warrant and defend, or to make 
good a warranty of title.—SyN. To obtest; declare ; af- | 
firm ; attest; warrant; confinn; assevorate; aver; pro- 
test ; assure. : 

VOUCH, e.£ To bear witness; to give testimony or full ' 
attestation. é 

VOUCH, n. Warrant; attestation.—Shak, | 

VOUCHED (voucht), pp. Callcd to witness; affirmed or 
fully attested ; called into court to make good a warranty. 

VOUCH-EE’, n. In law, the person who is vouchcd or called 
into court to support or make good his warranty of title 
in the process of common recovery. 

VOUCH'ER, ^n. 1. Ono who gives witness or full attesta- 
tion to any thing.—2. In law, the act of calling in a person 
to make good his warranty of title. 3. A book, paper, or 
document which serves to vouch the truth of accounts, or 
to confirm and establish facts of any kind. 

VOUCHER, ?s. In the tenant in a writ of right; onc 
OUCH.OR', Š who calls in another to establish his war- 
ranty of titlc. 

VOUCH'NG, ppr. Calling to witncss; attcsting by affirma- 
tion ; calling in to maintain warranty of title. 

VOUCH-SAFE,, v. t. [couch and safe.] 1. To permit to be 

2. To condescend to grant. 


done without danzer. 
VOUCH-SAFE* v. € To condescend; to deign; to yield. 
VOUCH-SAF ED’ (-s&ft), pp. Granted in condcscension. 
VOUCH-SAFE'MENT, n. Grant in condescenaion. 
VOUCH-SAFING, ppr. Condescending to grant; deigning. 
VOUSSOIR (voos war), n. (Fr.) A wodge-like stone form. 
ing part of an arch.—Gwilt. 
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VOW, n. (Fr. voen; It. coto; L.cotum.] 1. A solemn prom 
ise made to God, or by a pagan to his dcity. 2. A solemn 
promise. 

VOW, v. t. [Fr. vouer; L.voceo.] 1. To give, consecrato, or 
dcdicate to God by a solcinn promise. 2. To devote. 

VOW, v. i. To make vows or solenin promises. 

VOW'-FEL-LOW, n. One bound by the samc vow. Rare.) 

VOWED (vowd), pp. Solemnly promised to God; given 
or consccrated by solemn promiee. ; 

VOW'"EL, ^. [L. vocalis; Fr. voyelle; It. vocale] 1. In 
grammar, a simple sound; 8 sound uttered by sapiy 
opening the mouth or organs, as the sound of a, e, o. 

e letter or character which represents a shnple sound. 
VOW'EL, a. Pcrtaining to a vowel; vocal. 
VOW'ELED,a. Furnished with vowels. 

VOW'ER, n. One who makes a vow, 

VOW'ING, ppr. Making a vow. 

VOX, n. [L.] A voice.—Voz populi, the voice of the people 
—Vox Dei, the voice of God. 

VOY’AGE, n. (Fr. from voie; Eng. way; Sax. weg. weg.{ 
l. A passi y sea or water from one place, port, or coun 
try to another, especially a passing or Journey by water to 
a distant place or country. 2. The practice of traveling 
—Bacon ; (obs.] 

VOY’AGE, v. £ To sail or pass by water.— Pope. 

VOY’AGE, v. t. To travel; to pass over.—Milton. 

VOY'A-GER, n. Onc who sails or passes by sea or water. 

VOY4-GEUR (vwi'y&-zhur), n. [Fr.] Literally, a traveler; 
the Canadian name of a class of men employed by the Fur 
Companies, &c., in transporting goods by the rivers and 
across the land, to and fron the remote stations at tho 
Northwest. 

VOY'OL, n. Among seamen, a large rope sometimes used 
in weighing the anchor ; also written viol.— Totten. 

VUL'€AN, n. [L. Vulcanus.) In mythology, the god who pre- 
sided over the working of metals. The husband of Venus. 

VUL-O€A'NLAN, n. Pertaining to Vulcan, or to works in 
iron, &c.—As an epithet, in geology, the same as Pluton? 
an, which see.— Smart. 

VUL'CAN-IST, n. See VOLCANIST. 

See VOLCANO. 

VUL'GAR, a. (Fr. vulgaire; It. vulgare; L. vulgaris.) i. 
Pertaining to the common, unlettered people. 2. Used or 
practiced by common people. 3. Vernacular; national 
4. Common ; used by all classes of people. 5. Public. 6. 
Mean; rustic; rude; low; unrefined. 7. Consisting at 
common persons.—Vulgar fraction, in arithmetic, a trac 
tion written with a numerator and denominator, as 3. 

VUL'GAR, n. The common people. 

VUL'GAR-ISM, n. 1. Grossness of manners; vulgarity ; 


sore 2. A vulgar phrase or expression. 
VUL-GART.TY, 22. L Mean condition in life ; the state 
VUL'GAR-NESS, § of the lower classes of society. 2 


Grossness or clownishness of manners or language. 
VUL'GAR-IZE, v. t. To make vulgar.—Foster. 
VUL'GAR-IZED, pp. Made vulgar. 

VUL'GAR-1Z-ING, ppr. Rendering vulgar. 

VUL'GAR-LY, adv. 1. Common: in the ordinary man- 
ner among tbe common peop 2. Meanly ; rudely, 
clownishly. 

VUL'GATE, ^. A very ancient Latin version of the Sc 
tures, and the only one which the Itoman Catholic Chur 
admits to be authentic. 

VUL'GATE, a. Pertaining to the old Latin version of the 
Scriptures. 

VUL-NER-A-BIL1-TY, n. The state of being vulnerable. 

VUL'NER-A-BLE, a. (Fr.; L. vulnero.] 1. That may be 
wounded ; ausceptible of wounds or external injuries. 2. 
Liable to injury ; subject to bo affected injuriously. 

VUL'NER-A-RY, a. (Fr. vulneraire; L. vulnerarius.) Use- 
ful in healing wounds ; adapted to the cure of externa! 
injuries. 

VUL'NER-A-RY, n. Any plant, drug, or composition use. 
ful in the cure of wounds. 

ft VULNER-ATE, v. t. (L. vuinero.] To wound; to hurt. 

t VUL-NER-A'TION, n. The act of wounding.—Pearsox. 

VULPINE, a. [L. epe] Pertaining to the fox; cun 
ning; crafty; artfu 

VUL'PIN-ITE, n. (from Vulpino.) A varicty of anhydrite, 
containing some silica, and presenting a grayizh white 
color and high lustre.—Dana, 

VUL'TURE, n. i vultur.] An accipitrine bird of the ge- 
nus vultur. Vultures have a large and strong beak, the 
nostrils pierced transversely to its base, the head and neck 
without feathers or carunclcs, and a collar of long feathers 
or down at the root of the neck. Proper vultures have 
hitherto been found only on the eastern continent.—Cueier 

VUL'TUR-INE, a. (L. vulturinws.) Belonging to the vul 
ture ; having the qualities of the vulture ; resembling the 
vulture ; rapacious. 

VULTUR-ISH, a. Like a vulture. 

VUL'TUR-OUS, a. Like a vulture ; rapacious. 

VYING, ppr. Competing; emulating. 
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W. 


Ja the twenty-third letter of the English alphabet. It 

takes its written form and its name from the union of 
two V's, this being the form of the Roman capital letter 
which we call U. W is, properly, a vowel, a simple sound, 
formed by opening the mouth with a close, circular con- 
figuration of the lips. It is precisely the ox of the French, 
and the w of the Spaniards, Italians, and Germans. With 
the other vowels it forms diphthongs, which are of easy 
pronunciation ; as in well, want, will, dwell, pronounced 
ooell, ooant, oili, dooell. In English it is always followed 
by another vowcl, except when followed by À or r, as in 
when, wreck.—W, at the end of words, is often silont after 
& and o, as in law, saw, low, sow. In many words of this 
kind, w di ed the Saxon g; in other cases, it helpe 
to form a aos as in now, vow, new, strew, As an ab- 
breviation, W. stands for west; W.N.W. for west-north- 
west; W.S.W. for west-southwest, &c. 

WAPB'BLE, v. i. (W. gwibiaw.) To move from one side to 
the other; to vacillate, as a turning or whirling body. 

WAB'BLE, n. A hobbling, unequal motion. 

WAB'BLING, ppr. ora. Having an irregular motion, back- 
ward and forward. 

WACR'E, p A rock nearly allied to basalt, of which ít 

WA€K’Y, $ may be regarded as a soft and earthy variety. 
Sce, also, GRAYWACKE. 

WAD, n. [G. watte; Dan. vat.) 1. A little mass of some soft 
or flexible material, used for keeping down the charge in 
a gun. 2, A little mase, tuft, or bundle, as of hay or peas. 

WAD, Jn. In mineralogy, an earthy oxyd of manganese. 

WADD,§ The name, in some places, is given to plumbago 
or black-lead. 

WAD'DED, a. Formed into a wad or mass. 

WAD'DING, n. [G. wate.) 1. A wad, or the materials for 
wads. 2. A kind of soit stuff of loose texture, used for 
stutting garments ; also, sheets of carded cotton, prepared 
for the same purpose. 

WADDLE (wod'dl), v. £ (L. vado ; G. waten) 1. To move 
one way and the other in walking; to deviate to one side 
and the other; to vacillate. 2. To walk with a waddling 
motion. 

WAD'DLER (wod'dler), n. One who waddles. 

VSDDLING, ppr.or a. Moving from side to side in walk- 

wAbDLINGLY, adv. With a vacillating gait. 

WADE, v. i. (Sw. vada; D. waaden ; G. waten ; Dan. vader.) 
1. To walk through any substance that yields to the feet. 
2. To move or pass with difficulty or labor. 

WADE, v.t To pass by walking on the bottom. 

WAD'ER,. One who wades. An order of birds that 
wads in water for their prey are called waders, or wading 

irda. 

WA D'ING, ppr. or a. Walking through a substance that 
yields to the feet, as through water or sand.— Wading bird ; 
see WADER. 

W 30'SETT, n. In Scottish law, a kind of pecs: or mort- 
gage. Hence, a wadsetter is one who holds such a pledge. 
— Bra 

WAD'SETT-ER, n. One who holds by wadsett. 

W AD'Y, n. (Ar.) The channel of a water-course, which is 

p except in the rainy season.— Robinson. 

W PER, n. [D. wafel; G. waffel; Dan. vafel; Fr. gaufre.) 
1. A thin cake, as of bread or paste, especially tbat given 
at the eucharist in the Roman Catholic Church. 2. A 
thin leaf of dry, colored paste, used in sealing letters. 

WATER, v. t. To seal or close with a wafer. 

WA'TFERED,pp. Sealed with a wafer. 

WAF’FLE (wof'fl), n. (G. vafed.] A cake baked on coals 
in an iron instrument. 

WAF'FLE-I-RON (urn) n. A utensil for baking waffles. 

WAFT, v.t. 1. To bear through a fluid or buoyant medi- 
um; to convey through water or air. 2. To convey, as 
ships. 3. To buoy; to cause to float; to keep from sink- 
ing. 4. To beckon; to give notice by something in mo- 
tion ; [obs.] 

WEFT, v.i. To float; to be moved or to pass in a buoyant 
medium.—Dryden. 

YVXFT, n. A floating body; also, a signal displayed from a 
ship's stern, by hoisting an ensign furled in a roll to the 
head of the staff. 

I WAFT AGE, n. Conveyance or ie s e through a 
buoyant medium, as air or water.— ; 

WAFTED, pp. Borne or conveyed through air or water. 

WAFT'ER,n. 1. He or that which wafts; a passage-boat. 
2. The conductor of vessels at sea; [an old word.) 

WAFTING, ppr. Carrying through a buoyant medium. 

WAFTING, n. A bearing or floating in a fluid. 

fWAFTURE, n. The act of waving.— Shak. 


WAG, v. t. (Sax. wagian and wocgan; G. bewegen; D. be | WAIL, v. t. 


weegen ; G. wagen; Sw. vaga; Dan. vajer.) To move 
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one way and the other with quick turns; to move a little 
way, and then turn the other way; as, to wag the head, a 
motion frequently of sport or derision. 

WAG, v.i. 1. To be quick in ludicrous motion ; to stir. 2. 
To go; to depart; to pack off. 3. To be moved one way 
and the other. 

WAG, n. (from the verb.) A droll; a man full of low sport 
GE ee (G a arona fellow.—Dryden. 

WAGE, v. t. (G. wagen ; D. waagen ; Sw. vaga ; Fr. gager, 
for guager.) 1. To lay; to bet; to throw down, as a 
pledge ; to stake; to put at hazard on the evont of a con- 
test. 2. To venture; to hazard. 3. To make; to begin; 
to carry on; that is, to go forward or advance to attack, 
as in invasion or sion ; used in the phrase, to wage 
war. 4. To set to hire; (obs.) 5. To take to hire; to 
hire for pay ; to employ for wages; (o5s.] — To wage ones 
laso, to give security to make one's law. 

WAGED, pp. Laid; deposited, as a pledge; made or begun, 
as war. 

WAER, n. 1. Something deposited, laid, or hazarded on 
the event of a contest or some unsettled question ; a bet 
2. Subject on which bets are laid.—3. In law, an offer to 
make oath of innocence or non-indebtedness ; or the act 
of making oath, together with the oaths of eleven com- 
purgators, to fortify the defendant's oath.—JFager of bat- 
tle is when the tenant in a writ of right offers to prove bis 
right by the body of his champion, and, throwing down 
his glove as a gage or pledge, thus wages or stipulates bat- 
tle witb the champion of the demandant, who, by taking 
up the glove, accepts the challenge. It has long been dis- 
used, and was abolished by law in England in 1820.— Wade. 

WA'GER, v. t. To lay; to bet; to hazard on the issue of a 
contest, or on some question that is to be decided, or on 
some casualty. 

WA'GER, v. í To offer a wager.—Sáak. 

WA'GERED, pp. Laid; pledged, as a bet. 

DES n. one who Wagers or lays a bet. 

Wi’ -ING, ppr. Laying; betting.— Wagerin licy, a 
olicy of insurance made Wer the insured Kas no liba ra- 
le interest. 

W A'ÓES, n. (Fr. gage, gages.) 1. That which is paid or 
stipulated for services, but chiefly for services by manual 
labor, or for rr and naval services. We speak of 
servants’ wages, a laborer's wages, or soldiers’ wages ; but 
we never apply the word to the rewards given to men in 
office, which are called fees or salary. 2 Recompense; 
that which is given or received in return—Srwn. Hire; 
reward ; stipend ; salary ; allowance ; pay; fruit. 

WAG'GEL, in. Aname given in Cornwall to the young of 

WAG'EL, $ the great black-backed gull.—Jardine. 

WAG'GER-Y, n. (trom wag.) Mischievous merriment; 
sportive trick or gayety ; sarcasm in good humor. 

W AG'GING, ppr. Moving the head one way and the other 
with quick turns. 

WAG'GISH, a. 1. Mischievous tn sport; roguish in merri- 
ment or good humor ; frolicsome.—L' Estrange., 2. Done, 
made, or laid in waggery or for eport. 

WAG'GISH.-LY, adv. In a waggish manner; in s 

WAG'GISH-NESS, n. Mischievous sport; wanton merri 
ment. 

WAG'GLE (wag’gl), v. i (D. waggelen ; G. wackeln ; L. va- 
cillo.] To waddle; to reel or move from side to side 
DL Estrange. 

W AG'GLE, v. t. To move one way and the other. 

W AG'ON, ^. [D., G. en; Sw. vagn; Sax. wen, wen.j 
1. A vehicle moved on four wheels, and usually drawn by 
horses ; used for the transportation of commodities, and 
frequently of persons. 2. A chariot; [obs.] 

WAG'ON, v. t. To transport in a wagon. 

WAG'ON,v. £ To practice the transportation of goods in e 


wagon. 

WAG'ON-AGE, n. Money paid for carriage in a wagon. 

WAG'ONED, pp. Transported in wagons. ai 

WAG'ON-ER, n. 1. One who conducts a wagon. 2. A con 
stellation, Charles's Wain. 

WAG'ON-ING, ppr. Transporting in a wagon. 

WAG"'ON-ING, n. The business of transporting in a wag- 


on. 

WAG'TAIL, n. A small bird of several species, belonging 
to the genus motacilla (Linn.), and named from the inces 
sant motion of its long tail. 

WA-HÁA'BEE, n. A follower of Abdel Wahab, a reformer 
of Mohammedanism, about 1760. His doctrines prevail 
particularly among the Bedouins, and the sect, though 
checked in its influence, extends to most parts of Arabia 


— Brande, 

t WAID, a. Crusbed.—SAak. 

WAIF, n. (Norm. wef, weif ; from waive.) Goods found, of 
which the owner is not known.—In law, stolen goods 
waived or scattered by a thief in his flight in order to ef 
fect his escape.— Bouvier. 

ce. tala; It. guaiolare; Gaelic guilam os 

wall] To lament; to moan; to bewail.— Pope. 
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WALL, c. £. To weep; to express sorrow audibly. 
WALL.» Loud weeping; violent lanentation. 
WAIL'FUL, a. Sorrowiul; mournful.—Shak. 

WAIL'ING, ppr. Laincnting with audible crics. 

WAIUING, m. Loud cries of sorrow ; deep Innentatiou. 

WAIL'ING-LY, ado. In a wailing manner. 

WAIL'NENT, n. Lamentation.—//acket. 

WAIN, n. (Sax. wen ; W. Swain.) 1. A wagon; a carriage 
for the trausportation of goods on wheels. 2. A constel- 
lation, Charles's Iain. 

W£&AIN-BOTE. 2. Timber for wagons or earts. [Eng.law.] 

WAIN'-HOUSE, x. A house or shed for wagons and carts. 
—Cye. (Local) 

WAIN-ROPE, ». A rope for binding a load on a wagon; 
a cart-rope.— Shkak. 

WAIN'AOE, n. A finding of carriages.—Ainsworth. 

* WAIN'S€OT, n. (D. wagenschot.] In building, a wooden 
lining or boarding of walla made in panels. 

° WAIN'S€QT, r.t. 1. To line with boards; as, to wainscot 
& hal. 2 To liue with different materials.—Addison. 

* WAIN'S€OT-ED, pp. Lined with boards or panela. 

* VAIN'SCOT-ING, ppr. Lining with boards. 

WAIR, n. A piece of plank two yards long and a foot 
broad.—Smart. 

WAIST, w. (W. . 1. That part of the human body 
which is immediately below the ribs or thorax, or the 
small part of the body bctwecn. the thorax and hips. 2. 
That part of a ship which is between the quarter-deck and 
forecastie. 

WAIST'BAND, n. The band or upper part of breeches, 
troweers, or pantaloons, which encompasses the waist. 

WAIST'CELOTHS, n. pl. Coverings of canvas or tarpauling 
for the hammocks, stowed on the gangways, between the 
quartcr-deck and forecastle. 

e WAISTCOAT, n. (waist and coat.] A short coat or gar- 
ment for men, extending no lower than the hips, and cov- 
ering the waist ; a vest. 

WAIST'ER, n. In skipe, waisters are men ‘vho are stationed 
in the waist in working the ship.—Mar. Dict. 

WAIT, v. i. (Fr. guetter ; V. guatare; W. gweitiaw.) 1. To 
stay or rest in expectation ; to stop or remain stationary, 
till the arrival of some person or event. 2. To stay pro- 
ceedings, or suspend any business, in expectation of some 
person, event, or the arrival of some hour. 3. To rcst in 
expectation and patience. 4. To stay; not to art 5. 
To stay ; to continue by reason of hinderance. 6. To lie 
in ambush, as an enemy.— To wait on or upon, to attend, 
as a servant ; to perform menial services for.— To wait on. 
L. To attend ; to go to see ; to visit on business or for eer- 
conr 2. To pay servile or submissive attendance. 3. 
To follow, as a consequence ; to await; (disused.] 4. To 
look watchfully ; (rare.] 5. To attend to; to orm. 6. 
To be ready to serve; to obey.—Ps. xxv.— T^ wait at, to 
attend in service; to perform service at.—1 Cor., ix.— To 
wait for, to watch, as an enemy.—Job, xv. 

WAIT, v. t. 1. To stay for; to rest or remain stationary in 
expectation of the arrival of. 9. To attend; to accompa- 
ny with submission or respect.—Dryden. 3. To attend as 
a consequence of something; (obs. 

WAIT, n. Ambush.—As a noun, this word is used only in 
certain phrases.— To lie in wait, is to lie in ambush.— To 
lay scait, to sct an ambush.—Jer., ix. 

WAIT'ED, pp. Stayed for; attended. 

WAIT'ER, *. 1. One who waits; an attendant; a scrvant 
in attendance. 2. A server or salver; a vessel on which 
tca-furniture, &c, is carried. 

WAITING, ppr. or a. Sta in expectation. 

WAITING, n. The act of staying in expectation; attend- 
ance. 

WAITING-MAID, Yn. An upper servant who attends 

WAITTING-WON-AN, $ a lady. 

WAITING-LY, adv. By waiting. 

WAITS, n. pl. (Goth. wakis.) These were formerly mim 
strels or musical watchmen, who attended on great men 
and sounded the watch at night. They have now degen- 
crated into itinerant musicians, who give notice of the ap- 

aprons of Christmas.— Fosbroke. 

AIVE, n. A woman put out of the protection of the law. 


—Cye. 

WAIVE, v.& To put off.—2. In law, to relinquish; not to 
insist upon, as a right, claim, or privilege. See Wave. 

WAIVED (wavd), pp. Rclinquished, as a claim. 

WAIVER, n. lu law, the act of waiving or not insisting on 
some right, claim, or privilege. 

WAIVING, ppr. Relinquishing, os a claim. 

WAlWODE. See Waywone. 

WAKE, v. i. (Goth. wakan; Sax. wecan; G. wachen ; D. 
waaken, wekken.) 1. To be awakc; to continue awake; 
to watch ; not to sleep. 2. To be excited or roused from 
slcep; to awake; to be awakencd. 3. To eca«c to sleep ; 
to awake. 4. To be quick ; to be alive or active. 5. To 
be excited from a torpid state; to be put in motion. 

WAKE, v.t. 1. To rouse from sleep. 2. To arouse; to ex- 
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` WAKEFYL-NESS, n. 1. Indisposition to 


WAL 


cite; to put in motion or action. 3. To bring to life again, 
as if from the slccp of death. 

WAKE, n. L The annual commemoratian of the dedication 
of a church, formerly kept by watching all night. 2 Vig- 
ila; state of forbearing sleep. 3. The sitting up of persone 
with a dead body, usually attendcd with drinking; (Ire 
land.) 4. Act of waking; (old sang.|— Wake of a ship, the 
track it leaves in the water, formed by the mecting of the 
watcr behind. 

WAKE-ROB-IN, n. A European plant, arum maculatum. 

WAKED (wakt), pp. Roused froin slcep ; put in action. 

WAKE‘FUL, a. 1. Not slceping ; indisp to sleep—- Dry 
den. 2. Watchful; vigilant; observant. 

WAKEFUL-LY, adv. ith watching or sleeplessness. 

cep. 2. For- 
bearance of slecp; wantofsleep.—Baconm.  . 

WAR'EN (wák'n), v. £ (This seems to be the Saxon infint- 
Bre reiner] To wake; to cease to slcep ; to be awak- 
ened. 

WAK'EN (wük'n) v.t 1. To excite or rouse from sleep. 
2. To excite to action or motion. 3. To excitc; to pro 
duce ; to rouse into action. 

WAK'ENED, pp. Roused from al ; excited into action. 

WAR'EN-ER, n. One who rouses from sleep.—Feltham. 

WAK'EN-ING, ppr. Rousing from sleep or stupidity. 

WARE n. One who watches; one who rouses fron 
sleep. 

WAKING, ppr. 1. Being awake ; not sleeping. 2. Rousinj 
from serpi exciting into motion or action. — Waking 
hours, the hours when one is awake. 

VRET *. 1. The period of being awake. 2. Watch 

obs. 

Wiobenses, n. pl. A sect of Christians professing sub 
stantially Protestant principles, who never submitted te 
the Roman Catholic Church. They reside in the valleyr 
of Piedmont. 

WALE, 2. 1. In cloth, a ridge or streak rising above th 
rest. 2. A streak or stripe; the mark of a rod or whi} 
on animal flesh.— Wales of a ship, an assemblage of strong 
pies ks, extending along a ship's sides throughout the whok 

ength. 

WALE, v.t. To mark with stripes.—Smart. 

WALED,pp. ora. Marked with stripes. 

WALK (wawk), v. i. (Sax. wealcan ; D. walken ; G. walken 
Sw. valkare; Dan. valker.] 1. To move slowly on the 
fcet; to step slowly along; to advance by steps moder 
ately repeated, as animals. 2. To move or go on the fee! 
for exercise or amusement. 3. To appear, as a spectre 
4. To act on any oceasion; [obs.] 5. To be in motion. as 
a clamorous tongue; [obs] 6. To act or move on the 
feet in sleep. 7. To range; to be stirring; [unusual] 8 
To move off; to depen (not elegant.]—9. In re 
to M and act or behave ; to pursue a particular course 
of life. 

WALK (wawk), v. . 1. To pass through or upon. 2 Tt 
cause to walk or step slowly ; to lead, drive, or ride witl 
a slow pace. 

WALK (wawk), n. 1. The act of walking; the act of mov 
ing on the feet with a slow pace. 2 The act of walking 
for air or excrcise. 3. Manner of walking; gait; step" 
carri 4. Length of way or circuit through which ont 
walks, or a place for walking. 5. An avenue set with 
trees 6. Way ; road ; range; piace of wandering. 7 
Region; space. 8. Course of life or pursuit 9. Thr 
slowest pace of a horse, ox, or other quadruped. 10. A 
fish.—11. In the JFest Indies, a plantation of canes, &e.—/ 
sheep-walk, so called, is high and dry land where sheep 


nsture. 
WALK-MILL (wawk'-mill), x. A fulling-mill.—Cyc. [Lo 
ca 
WALK'A-BLE (wawk'a-bl) a. Fit to be walked on. [Litt 


used. 

WALK'ER (wawk'er, n. 1. One who walks.—2. In out 
mother tongue, a fuller.—3. In law, a forest officer appoint 
ed to walk ovcr a certain space for inspection ; a forester 
4. One who deports himself in a particular manner. 5. / 
fulling-mill ; [not in use, or local.) : 

WALKING (wawk'ing) ppr. Moving on the legs with 
slow pace ; monni: conducting one's self. 

WALKING (wawking), n. The act of moving on the fee 
with a slow pace. 

WALK'‘ING-STAFF, la. A staff or stick carricd in the 

WALK'ING-STIC€K, $ hand for support or amusement ir 


wa : 

WALL, x. (L. vallum ; Sax. weal ; D. wal; G. wall; Russ 
val; W.gwal] 1.A work or structure of stone, brick, o1 
other materials, raised to some height, and intended for 
dcfense or security.—2 Walls, in the plural is used for 
fortifications in general; works for defense. 3. A defense 
means of secunty or protection. 1 Sam. xxv.— To tak 
the wall, to take the upper or most honorable place. 

WALL, v. t. 1. To inclose with a wall. 2. To defend b? 
walls. 3. To fill up with a wall. 


* See Synopsis. À, E, 1, &c., long.—K, E, Y. &c., short.—FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—P REY ;—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK 
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WALL-CREEP-ER, n. A small bird of the genus certhia 
(Linn.), which frequents rocks and walls, and feeds on in- 
sects. 

WALL'-ERESS, n. [wall and cress.) 1. The name of plants 
of the genus arabis. They grow on walls and in dry, stony 

laces.—P. Cyc. 2. A plant of the genus turritis.— Lee. 

WALL'-ETE, w. In horses, an eye in which the iris is of a 
very light gray or whitish color.—Booth. (Johnson has 
detined wall-eye to be “a discase in tho crystalline humor 
of the eye; gluucoma." But glaucoma is not a disease of 
the crystalline humor, nor is wall-eye a disease at all, but 
merely a natural blemish. Tully.—In the North of En- 
gland, as Brockett states, persons are said to be twall-eyed 
When the white of the cye is very large and distorted, or 
en one side. Richardson derives wall in this case, and also 
tchall, whally, sohally-eyed, from the Anglo-Saxon welan, to 
wither, to pine away, in allusion to the faded color or un- 
natural appearance of such eyes.—Ed. 

WALL'-EY ED (-ide),a. L In horses, having an eye of avery 
üght gray or whitish color.—Booth. 2. Shakspeare. in 
using wall-eyed as a term of reproach, as “ wall-eyed rage," 
a “ wall-eyed wretch,” alludes probably to the idea of un- 
natural or distorted vision; see WALL-xvE. It is an eye 
which is utterly and incurably perverted, an eye that 
knows no pity. 

WALL_FLOW-ER, n. (wall and flower.) A plant of the 
genus chetranthus, which grows on old walls, &c.; a stock 

llyflower. 

WALL'-FRUÜIT (-früte), n. [wall and fruit] Fruit which, 
to be ripened, must bo planted against a wall. 

WALL'-ANOT (not), n. Among seamen, a knot formed at 
the eud of a rope by untwisting the strands and interweav- 
ing them in a particular mauner.—Totten. 

WALL -LOUSE, n. An insect or small bug. 

WALL -MOSS, &. A species of moss growing on walis. 

WALL'-PEL'LI-TO-RY, n. A plant, parietaria offcinalis, 
growing on old walls, &c., in 
medicinal.—P. Cyc. 

WALL'-PEN'NY-WOÓRT, n. A plant of the genus cotyledon. 

WALL'-PEP-PER, n. A plant of the genus sedum. 

WALL'-PIE, n. A plant; a species of asplenium. 

WALL'-PLATÉ, n. A piece of timber placed horizontally 
upon a wall, on which joists, &c., rest. 

WALI/-RCE, n. An herb, asplenium ruta-muraria.— Loudon. 

WALL'-SID-ED, a. Having sides nearly perpendicular. 

WALL'-SPRING, n. A spring of water issuing from strati- 
fied rocks. 

WALL'-WORT, n. A plant; the dwarf-elder, or dane-wort. 

WALLED, pp. or a. losed or fortified with a wall. 

WALL'ER, n. One who builds walls in the country. 

NaC CERESE; n. A mineral or variety of clay. [Not 


used.) 
WAL'LET (wollet) n. 1. A bag for carrying the necessa- 
es for a journey or march ; a knapsack. Also, a pocket- 
book. 2. Any thing protuberant and swagging. 

WALUING, n. Walls in general; materials for walls. 

WALLING, ppr. E or fortifying with a wall. 

WAL'LOP (woop), v. i. [Ger. wallen ; Sax. wealan.] 1. To 
boil with a continued bubbling or heaving and rolling of 
the liquor, with noise.— Brocket. 2. To move in a rolling, 
cumbersome manner.— Forby. 

WAL'LOP-ING, prr. or a. Boiling with a heaving and 
noise ; moving in a cumbersome manner. 

WAL’LOW (world), v. £ [Sax. ecealioian ; Sw. valfva ; Goth. 
walugan ; Ger. wulzen.] 1. To roll one's body on the 
earth, in mire, or on other substance; to tumble and roll 
in water. 2. To move heavily and clumsily. 3. To live 
in filth or gross vicc. 

WAL'LOW, v. t. To roll one's body.—Jer., vi 

WAL'/LOW, n. A kind of rolling walk. 

WAL'LOW ED, pp. Rolled in the mire. 

WAL‘LOW-ER, n. 1. One who rolls in mire. 2. A wheel 
that turns the trundle-head in a mill. 

WAL'LOW-ING, ppr. Rolling the body on any thing. 

IWAL'LOW-ISH, a. Filthy.—Overbury. 

WALNUT, n. [D. walnoot; Sax. walk and Ànuta.] A tree 
and its fruit, of the genus juglans. Three species are na- 
tives of the United States, viz., the black walnut, butter- 
nut, and ash-leaved walnut. Several species of carya, or 
hickory, are also known in America by the name of wal- 


Rul, 

WALRUS, n. [G. wall and ross.) The morse or sea-horse, 
an amphibious carnivorous mammal of the Arctic seas. 
It attains the length of twenty feet, and is sought for on 
ecconni of its oil and tusks. The skin is used for coach- 

races. 

WAL'TRON, n. Another name of the walrus.--}Voodward. 

WALTZ, n. (Ger. »alzen.] A German national dance, and 
also the species of music by which it is accompanied. 

WALTZ, v. £ To dance a waltz. 

WALTZER, n. A person who waltzes. 

WALTZING, ^. e act of dancing a waltz. 

WAM'BLE (wom"bl), v. š (D. wemelen ; Dan. vamler.] To 


urope; formerly esteemed 
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be disturbed with nausea; as, a wambling stomach = 
L'Estrange ; mars 

WAM'BLE-CROPPED,a. Sick at the stomach. "e Se, 

WAN-PEE;, n. A tree, of the genus Cookia, and its fruit 
The fruit is about the size of a pigeon's cgg, grows in 
bunches, and is much esteemed in China.-—Louden. 

WAM'PUM. n. Small heads made of different colored shells, 
used by the North American Indians as money, and also 
wrought into belts, &c., as an ornament.— Trumbull. 

WAN, a. (Sax. wan, wann.) Pale; pallid; having a sickly 
hue; languid of look.— Spenser. 

t WAN, for won ; pret. of win. 

WAND, w. (D. vaand.] 1. A small stick; a rod. 2. A staff 
of authority. 3. A rod used by conjurers or diviners. 

WAN'DER, v. i. [Sax. wandrian ; D. wandelen ; G. wandeln.) 
1. To ramble here and there without any certain course 
or object in view. 2. To leave home; to depart; to mt. 
grate. 3. To depart from the subject in discussion —4. In 
a moral sense, to depart from duty or rectitude. 5. To be 
delirions; not to be under the guidance of reason.—8vN. 
To rove; roam; range; stroll; gad; stray; straggle; err; 
swerve; deviate; depart. 

WAN'DER, v. t. To travel over without a certain course. 

WANDERED, pp. Rambled; traveled over rovingly ; de- 
viated from duty. 

WAN'DER-ER, n. A rambler; one who roves; one who 
deviates from duty. 

WAN'DER-ING, ppr. or a. Roving; deviating from duty. 
—Syn. Devious; erratic ; vagrant; itinerant; rambling ; 
excursive. Ë 

WAN'DER-ING, n. 1. Peregrination; a traveling without 
a settled course. 2. Aberration; mistaken way; devia- 
tion from rectitude. 3. A roving of the mind or thoughts 
from the poiut or business in which one ought to be en- 
gaged. 4. The roving of the mind in a dream. 5. The 
roving of the mind in delirium. 6. Uncertainty; want of 
being fixed. 

WANDER-ING-LY, ado. In a wandering or unsteady man- 


ner. 

WAN-DER-OO', n. A baboon of Celen and Malabar, with 
a long beard or mane of a grayish or whitish color sur 
rounding the face.—P. Cyc. 

WAND'Y,a. Long and flexible, like a wand.— Brockett. 

WANE, v. i (Sax. wanian.) 1. To be diminiehed; to de- 
crease; particularly applied to the illuminated part of the 
moon. 2. To decline; to fail; to sink. 

1 WANE, v.t. To cause to decrease.— Ben Jonson. 

WANE, n. 1. Decrease of the illuminated part of the moon, 
to the eye of a spectator. 2. Decline; failure; dimiuv- 
tion; decrease ; declension. 

WANED, pp. Caused to decrease; diminished. 

WANG, n. [Sax. wang, weng, wong.) 1. The jaw, jaw-bone, 
or cheek-bone; [little used.) 2. (Sax. sceo-thwaag.] ‘The 
latchet of a shoe; [obs.] 

WANG-TOOTH, x. A Jaw-tooth.— 


Cye. 
| WAN-GEE, n. A kind of tough, flexible cane, imported 


from China, sometimes called the Japan cane.—M'Cullock. 

t WAN'HOPE, n. Want of hope. 

H HON n. A plant of the genus kaempferia.— Lee. 

WANING, ppr. Decreasing; failing; declining. 

WANK'LE (wonk?), a. Weak; unstable; changeable; not 
to be depended upon.—Grose. 

WAN'LY, adv. In a pale manner; palely. 

WANNED, a. Made wan or pale. —Shak. . 

WANNESS, n. Paleness; a sallow, dead, pale color. 

WAN'NISH, a. Somewhat wan; of a pale hue.— Fairfaz. 

WANT, n. [Sax. wan, wanian ; Goth. war.) 1. The absence 
of that which is necessary or useful. 2 Need; necessity; 
the effect of deficiency. 3. Poverty; penury; indigence. 
4. Thestate of not having. 5. That which is not possessed, 
but is desired or necessary for use or pleasure. 6. A 
mole; [obs.]|—Sywn. Deficiency; defect; destitution; lack; 
failure; dearth; scarcity ; scarceness. 

WANT, v. t. 1. To be destitute ; to be deficient in; not to 
have. 2. To be defective or deficient in. 3. To fall short; 
not to contain or have. 4. To be without. 5. To need; 
to have occasion for, as useful, proper, or requisite. 6. To 
wish for; to desire. 

WANT, v.i 1. To be deficient; not to be sufficient. 9. To 
fail; to be deficient; to be lacking. 3. To be missed ; not 
to be present. 4. To fall short; to be lacking. 

WANT'-WIT, n. [want and wit.) One destitute of wit or 
sense; a fool.—SAak. [Not in much use.) 

WANTAGE, n. Deficiency ; that which is wanting. 

WANTED, pp. Needed; deeired. 

WANTING, 1. Needing; lacking; desiring. 2 e. Ab 
sent; deficient. 3. Slack; deficicnt. 

WANTLESS, a. Having no want; abundant; fruitful. 

WANTON, a. (W. gwantan.} 1. Wandering er roving in 
gayety or sport; darting aside, or one way and the other. 
2. Moving or flying loosely; playing inthe wind. 3. Wan. 
dering from moral rectitude ; indulging in sensuality with- 
out restraint.—4. More appropriately, deviating from tho 
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ru.ce of chastity; lewd. 5. Disposcd to unchastity ; indi- 
cating wantonnces. — Ise., iii, 6. Loose; unrestrained ; 
running to excess. 7. Luxuriant; overgrown. 8. Ex- 
travagant; superfluous. 9. Not regular; not turned or 
formed with cerni palco Sportive; frolicsome; airy; 
skittish : frisky; coltish; lecherous; lascivious; libidinous. 
WANTON, m 1. A lewd person; a lascivious man or 
woman.—South. 2. A trifler; an insignificant fluttercr. 
3. A word of slight endearment.— Ben Jonson ; [little used.] 
WANTON, e. £ 1. To rove and rambie without restraint, 
rulo, or limit; to revel; to play loosely. 3. To ramble in 
lewdness; to play lasciviously. 3. To move briskly and 
irregularly. 
t WANTON, r. . To make wanton.— Feltham. 
WAN'TON-ING, ppr. Roving; flying loosely ; playing with- 
out restraint; indulging in liccntiousness. 
I WAN'TON-IZE, v. i. To behave wantonly. 
WANTON-LY, adv. Looscly; without regularity or re- 
straint; sportively; gayly; playfully; lasciviously. 
WANTON-NESS, n. 1. Reckless sport. 2. Licentious- 
ness; negligence of restraint. 3. Lasciviousness; lewd- 
ness. Pet, ii.—Syn. Levity; frolic; frolicsomeness; 
sportivcnese ; gayety ; waggery ; toyishness ; extrava- 
gance ; lechery ; lecherousness. 

WAN'"TY, n. [D. want.) A broad strap of leather, used for 
binding a load on the back of a beast.— T'usser. J 
WAP'A-CUT, n. The spotted owl of Hudson's Bay, a noc- 

turnal bird of prey, about two feet long. 
t WAPED (wüápt) a Dejected; cast down; crushed by 


WAP'EN-TARE, ln. (Sax. tac.) In some northern 

WAP'EN-TA6€, } counties of England, a division or dis- 
trict, answering to the hundred or cantred in other coun- 
ties. Yorkshire is divided into wapentakes instead of hun- 
dreds.— Blackstone. 

WAPTIN-SCHAW, n. An exhibition of arms, according to 
the rank of the individual, made at certain seasons in each 
district.—Jamieson.— W. Scott. [ Scottish.) 

WAP'I-TT, n. A name used in books for the North Amcri- 
can stag, in America incorrectly called elk. 

WAPP, n. In a ship, the rope with which the shrouds are 
set taught in wall-knots.— Cyc. 

WAP'PE, n. A species of cur, so called from his voice. 

WAP'PENED, a. The widow, in Timon of 
Athens, is one who, though her charms have been en- 
joyed by another, can wed again because she has gold.— 


vens. 

WAPPER, n. A fish; a name given by some to the smaller 
species of the river-gudgeon.— Cyc. 

WAPPER, n. See WHAPPER. 

WAR, n. (Sax. wer; Fr. guerre; It, Sp, Port. guerra) 1. 
À contcst between nations or states, carried on by force. 
When war is commenced by attacking a nation in peace, 
it is called an offensive war, and such attack is aggressive. 
When war is undertaken to repel invasion or the attacks 
of an enemy, it is called defensive.—2. In poetic language, 
instruments of war.—3. Poetically, forces; army. 4. Thc 
profession of arma; art of war. 5. Hostility; state of op- 
position or contest; act of opposition. 6. Enmity; dis- 
position to contention.—Man-of-war, in natal affairs, a 
national] armed ship of large size. 

WAR, v.i 1. To make war; to invade or attack a nation 
or state with force of arms; to carry on hostilities; or to 
bc in a state of contest by violence. 2. To contend; to 
strive violently; to be in a state of opposition. 

WAR, v.t. 1. To make war upon; (obs) 2. To carry on 
a contest. 

WAR'-BEAT, la. (war and beat] Worn down in war. 

WAR-BEAT'EN, $. —J. Barlow. 

WAR-BE-REAVED,a. Bereaved by war.—Howitt. 

WAR'-€COUN-CIL, n. A council of war. 

WAR'-FIZLD (-fceld), n. Field of war or battle. 

WAR'-IIOOP. n. [war and hoop.) The savage yell of war; 
a i uttered on entering into battle. 

WAR-IN-SÜR'ANCE, n. Insurance on vessels in time of 
war, which enhances premiums.—Jefferson. 

WAR'-OF-FICE, n. An office in which the military affairs 
of a country arc superintended and managed. 

WAR'-PLÜME, n. A plume worn in war. 

WATI'-PROOF, n. [war and proof.) Valor tried by war. 

WAR'-TONRCH, n. The torch that kindles war. 

WAR'-WAST-ED, a. Wasted by war.—Coleridge. 

WAR'-WHOOP, n. The Indian yell in war. See War- 
HOOP. 

WAR'-WORN, a. Worn with military service. 

WAR'BLE (worl), v. t. (Ger. wirbeln; Dan. hvirvler.) 1. 

o quaver a sound or the voicc ; to modulate with turns 
or variations. 2. To cause to quaver. 3. To utter music- 
ally; to be modulated. 

WAR'BLE, v. i 1. To be ya or modulated. 2. To 
be uttered mclodiously. 3. To aing. 

WAR'BLE, ^. A quavcring modulation of tho voice, as in 
birds; a song. 
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WAR 
bid fracas PP. Quavered; modulated; uttered rsusie 


ally. 

WAR'BLER, n. 1. A singer; a songster; [used of birds. 
2. The common name of a group of birds, gencraily smal 
incessantly active, sprightly, and melodious songstcrs. 

WAR'BLES (wor?b!z),x. ph In farriery, small, hard tumors 
on the backs of horscs, from the heat of thc saddle. Also, 
small tumors on the bodies of cattle, caused by the growth 
of a larva from the egg of a fly. 

WAR'BLING, ppr. 1. Quavcring the voicc; modulating 
notes ; singing. 2. a. Filled with musical notes, as a grove 

Lik scree A. The act of shaking or modulating notes, 
singing. 

WAIUBLING-LY, adv. In a warbling manner. 

WARD, in composition, as in toward, homeward, is the Sax 
weard, from the root of L. verto, &c. It corresponds to 
the L. versus. . 

WARD, v. t. (Sax. weardian ; Sw. varda, Dan. verger.) 1. 
To guard ; to keep in safety; to watch; [obs] 9. To de- 
fend ; to protect; [obs.] 3. To fend off; to repel; to turn 
aside any thing mischievous that eppronches. 

WARD, v.i 1. To be vigilant; to p guard; [obs.] 2. 
To act on the defcnsive with a weapon. 

WARD, n. 1. Watch; actof guarding. 2. Garrison; troops 
to defend a fort; [obs.] 3. Guard made by a weapon in 
fencing. 4. A fortress; & strong hold. 5. One whose 
business is to guard, watch, and defend; as, a fire-ward. 
G. A certain district, division, or quarter of a town or city, 
committed to an alderman. 7. Confinement under guard. 
8. A minor or person under the care of a guardian. 9 
The state of a child under a guardian. 10. Guardianship, 
right over orphans. 11. The division of a forest, 19. 
division of a hospital. 13. The part of a lock which cor 
responds to its proper portion of the key.—SvN. Custo 
dy; imprisonment; guardianship. 

WARD'-MOTE, n. (ward, and Sax. mote] In London, a 
meeting of the ward; also, a court of the ward, whose 
province is to present defaults in matters relating to the 
watch, police, | °P. Cyc.— Brande, 

WARD'-ROOM, n. (ward and room. In a ship, a room 
over the gun-room, where the lieutenants and other prin 
cipal officers sleep and mess. 

WARD-STAFF, n. A constable's or watchman's staff. 

WARDED, pp. Guarded.— Warded off, fended off; repel- 
led ; turned aside from injuring. 

WARD'EN, n. A keeper; a guardian. 2. An officer who 
keeps orguards; a keeper. 3. A large pear.— Warden of 
the Cinque Ports,in England, an officer who has the juris- 
diction of the Cinque Ports, with a salary of £3000 a year. 
— Warden of a college is tho master or president. 

WARD'EN-SHIP, lna. The office or jurisdiction of a ward- 

WARD'EN-RY, $ en. 

WARD'ER, n. 1. A keeper; a guard. 2. A truncheon by 
which an officer of arms forbade fight. Skak.— Warders 
of the Tower, in England, are officers who attend a*ate 

risoners. 
ARD'ING, ppr. Guarding; defending. 

WARD'ROBE, n. [ward and robe; Fr. garde-robe.) 1. A 
room or apartment where clothes or wearing apparel is 
kept. 2. A portable closet for hanging up clothes. 

earing apparel in eae 

WARD'SHIP, wm. 1. Guardianship ; care and protection of 
a ward. 2. Right of guardianship. 3. Pupilage; state of 
being under a guardian. 

t WARE, pret. of wear. It is Dow written wore. 

t WARE, a. (Sax. war; Dan. ver. We never now use 
ware by itself; but we use it in aware, beware, and in wary. | 
1. Being in expectation of; provided against.—9 Tim., iv 
2. Wary; cautious.—Milton. 

t WARE, v.i To take heed of.— Dryden. 

WARE, v.t. In seamanship. Sec WEAR. 

WARE, n. ; pl. Wares. [Sax. ware; D. waar ; G. waare; Sw. 
vara; Dan. vare] Goods; commodities; merchandise : 
commonly in the plural, except in the compounds, earth 
en-warc, &c.—Sea-ware, a marine plant, a spccies of fucus 


—L£é. 

t WARE'FUL, a. Wary; watchful; cautious. 

t WARE'FUL-NESS, n. Wearinoss ; cautioueness. 

WAREHOUSE, n. A store-house for goods.— 4ddison. 

WARE'HOUSE (-houz), v. t. 1. To dcposit or sccure in a 
warchouse. 2. To place in the warehouse of the govern. 
ment or custom-house stores, to be kept until duties are 

aid. 

WARE'HOUSED (.houzd), pp. Placed in a store for safe 
kecping. 

WARE'HOUS-JNG, ppr. Repositing in a store for safc- 
keeping. 

WAREHOUSING, n. The act of placing goods in a ware- 
house, or in a custom-house storc.— Warehousing system, 
an arrangement for lodging imported articles in the cas 
tom-house storcs, without payinent of dutics, until thes 
are taken out for home consumption. If re cxported 
they are not charged with a duty.— P. Cyc. 
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WAR 
IWIRELESS, a. 1. Unwary; incautious. 2. Suffered un- 


aweareé. 

IWARE'LY, adv. Cautiously. See Waniry. 
WARTARE, n. [war and fare, Sax. faran.) 1. Milita 
service ; inilitary life; war. 2. Contest; struggle wi 

spiritual enemics. 

WAR'FARE, v.i. To lead a military life ; to carry on con- 
tinual wars.— Camden. [Litte used. 

WAR HA-BLE, a. [war, and L. kabilis.) Fit for war.— 


WA RLLY, adv. (from wary.) Cautiously ; with timorous 
prudence or wise foresight.— Hooker. 

WARTNE, n. A South American monkey of the sapajou 

oup. 

WA'RI-NESS, n. Prudont care to foresee and guard against 
evil.—S8vN. Caution; watchfulness; circumspection ; fore- 
eet. care; vigilance ; scrupuloueness. : 

WAR'ING, ppr. rning a ship by her stern to the wind. 

WARK, n. Work; abuilding.—Spenmser. [It is obsolete, ex- 
cept in bulwark.) 

WAR'LIKE, a, 1. Fit for war; disposed for war. 2. Mil- 
itory; pertaining to war. 3. Having a martial appear- 
ance. 4. Having the appearance of war.—Syn. Martial; 
hostile; soldierly ; soldier-like. 

WAR'LIKE-NESS, n. A warlike disposition or character. 
—Sandys. [Little used.) 

f WAR'LING, a. One often quarreled with ; a word coined, 
perhaps, to rhyme with darling.— Camden. 

t WAR'LOGK, ? ^. (wer-loga ; ecl. sere or) A male 

Sw., Dan. 


t WAR’LUEK, § witch; a wizard.—Dry 

WARM, a. (Goth, D., G. warm; Sax. wearm ; 
varm.) 1. Having heat in a moderate degree ; not cold. 
2. Subject to heat; having prevalence of heat, or little or 
no winter.—3. Figuratively, having a lively interest; ar- 
dezt; as, warm in his attachments. 4. Habitually ardent 
or papon. 5. Easily excited or provoked; irritable. 
6. Characterized by great ardor and activity ; as, a warm 
engagement. 7. Busy in action; heated in action; ardent. 
8. Fanciful ; enthusiastic. 9. Vigorous ; eprightly.—10. 
Warm colors, in painting, are those which have yellow or 
yellow-red for their basis, and are opposed to cold colors, 
which are blue and its compounds. Jocelyn.—Syn. Ar- 
dent ; zealous ; fervent ; glowing ; cordial ; keen ; violent; 

us. 

WARM, v. t. [Sax.searmian ; Goth. warmyar.}] 1. To com- 
municate a moderate degree of heat to. 2. To make en- 

yega or earnest; to interest; to engage. 

ARM, v. € 1. To become moderately heated. 2. To be- 
come ardent or animated. 

WARM'-HEART-ED, a. Noting lively interest or affection; 
cordial; sincere ; hearty. 

WARMED. pp. Moderately heated ; made ardent ; excited. 

WARMANG, ppr. Making moderately hot; making ardent 
ot zealous. 

WARN'ING-PAN, ». A covered pan with a long handle 
for warming a bed with ignited coals. 

WVARMING-STONE, n. (warm and stone.) A stone dug in 
Cornwall, which retains heat a great while. 

WARMLY, adv. 1. With gentle heat.—Milton. 2. Eager- 
ly ; earnestly; ardently. 

WARMNESS, ?a. 1. Gentle beat. 2. Astate of lively and 

WARMTH, ( excited interest; as, the warmth of her af- 
fection. 3. Some degree of anger or resentment; as, to 
inveigh with warmth. 4. Fancifulness; enthusiasm.—5. 
In painting, that glowing effect which arises from the use 
of warm colors [see Warm); and also from the usc of 
transparent colors in the process of glazing; opposed to 
leaden coldness.—Jocelyn. Syw. Zeal; ardor; fervor ; for- 
vency; heat; glow; earnestness; cordiality ; animation ; 
eagerness; excitement; vehemence. 

WARN, v. t. (Sax. warnian ; Sw. rarna ; G. warnen.] 1. To 
give notice of approaching or probable danger or evil, 
that it may be avoided ; to caution against any thing that 
may prove injurious. 2. To caution against evil practices. 
—1 Tess. v. 3. To admonish of any duty. 4. To inform 
previously; to give notice to. 5. To notify by authority ; 
to summon. 6. To ward off; [obs.] 

WARNED, pp. Cautioned against danger ; admonished of 
a DOMOS evil; notified. 

WARNER, n. An admonisher. 

WARNING, ppr. Cautioning against danger ; admonishing ; 
giving notice to; summoning to meet or appear. 

WARN'ING, a 1. Caution against danger, or against faults 
or evil practices which incur danger; admonition. 2. 
Previous notice. 

WARP, 5. (Sax. wearp; D. werp.) 1. In manufactures, the 
threads which are extended lengthwise in the loom, and 
crossed by the woof.—-2. In a skip, a rope employed in 
drawing, towing, or removing a ship or boat; a towing. 
line.—3. In agriculture, a alimy substance deposited on 
land by marine tides, by which a rich alluvial soil js form- 
ed.—Lyell ; (local.}—4. In cows, a premature casting of the 
young; [local.] 
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WARP, v. £ (Sax. weorpan, wurpan, wyrpan ; G. werfen ; D 
werpen.) 1. To turn, twist, or be twisted out of a straight 
direction. 2. To turn or incline from a straight, truc, or 
proper course; to deviate. 3. To tly with a bending or 
waving motion; to turn and wave, like a flock of birds or 
insects. 4. To sink; to cast tho young prematurely, as 
cows; [local] 

WARP, v.t. 1. To turn or twist out of shape, or out of a 
straight direction, by contraction. 9. 'To turn aside from 
the true direction; to cause to bend or incline ; to pervert. 
—3. In seamen's language, to tow or move with a line or 
warp, attached to buoys, to anchors, or to other ships, &c., 
by which means a ship is drawn, usually in a bending 
course or with various turns.—4, In rural economy, to cast 
the young prematurely; [local.]—5. In agriculture, to let 
in the tide for the purpoee of fertilizing the ground by a 
deposit of warp or slimy substance, Eng, ; [locaL]—6 
In ropemaking, to run the yarn off the winches into hauls 
to be tarred.— T'o warp water, in Shakspeare, for freeze it, 
is forced and unusual. 

WARPED (warpt), pp. Twisted by shrinking or seasoning; 
pues: moved with a warp; enriched with warp, as 
an 

WARP'TNG, ppr. Turning or twisting; causing ta incline , 
das moving with a warp; enriching with warp, 
as lan 

WARP ING-HOOK, n. A hook used by rope-makers for 
hanging the yarn on, when warping into hauls for tarring 

WARPTNG-POST, n. A strong post used in warping rope- 


yarn. 

WARRANT (wor'rant), v. t. (Gaelic barantas, baranta ; W. 
gwarantu, gwarant; Norm. garranty ; Fr. garantir.) 1. 
To authorize; to give authority or power to do or forbear 
any thing, by which the person authorized is secured or 
saved harinless from any loss or damage by the act. 2. 
To maintain; to support by authority or proof. 3. To 
Jusdfy. 4. To secure ; to exempt; to privilege. 5. To 
declare with assurance.—6. In lato, to secure to a grantee 
an estate granted; to assure. 7. To secure to a purchaser 
of goods the title to the same; orto indemnify him against 
loss. 8. To secure to a purchaser the good quality of the 
goods sold ; see WARRANTY. 9. To assure that a thing is 
what it appears to be, which implies a covenant to make 
good any defect or loss incurred by it. 

WARRANT, n. 1. An act, instrument, or obligation, by 
which onc person authorizes another to do something 
which he has not otherwise a right to do; an act or in- 
strument investing one with a right or authority. 2. A 
pee authorizing an officer to seize an offender ond 

ring him to justice. 3. Authority; power that author 
izes or justifies any act. 4. A commission that gives au- 
thority, or that justifies. 5. A voucher; that which at- 
tests or proves. 6. Right; legality; [obs.] 7. A writing 
which authorizes a person to receive money or othe? 
thing.— Warrant of attorney, a written authority given by 
8 client to his attorney to appear for him in court, and to 
suffer judgment to pass against him by confession. Bou- 
vier.—Land warrant, & warrant issued at the local land- 
offices of the United States to purchasers of public landa, 
on the surrender of which at the general land-office at 
Washington, they receive a conveyance from the govern- 


ment 

WAR'RANT-OF'FI-CER, n. In the navy, an officer next 
below a commissioned officer, acting under a warrant 
from the navy department, as a midshipman, master, 
boatewain, &c.— Totten. 

WAR'RANT-A-BLE, a. Authorized by commission, pre 
cept, or right; justifiable ; defensible. 

WAR'RANT-A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being justifia- 
ble.— Sidney. 

WAR'RANT-A-BLY, adv. In a manner that may be justi- 
fied ; justifiably.— Wake. 

WAR'RANT-ED, pp. Authorized; justified; secured; as- 
sured by covenant or by implied obligation. 

WAR-RAN-TEE, n. The person to whom land or other 
thing is warranted. —Ch. Justice Parsons. 

WAR'RANT-ER, n. 1. One who gives authority, or legally 
empowers. 2, One who assures, or covenants to assure; 
one who contracts to secure another in a right, or to make 

M vr any defect of title or quality. : 
ARRANT-ING, ppr. 1. Authorizing; empowering. 2 
Assuring; securing to another a right, or covenanting to 
make good a defect of title in lands, or of quality in goods. 

tWARRAN-TISE, ». Authority ; security. — Stak. 

WAR-RANT-OR', n. One who warrants. 

WAR'RAN-TY, 2. 1. In law, a promise or covenant by 
deed, made by the bargainer for himeclf and his heirs, to 
warrant or secure the bargaince and his heirs against ak 
men in the enjoyment of an estate or other thing granted. 
A warranty may also relate to personal chattels, as to the 
title to them, their quality, &c. In the contract of insur- 
ance there are also certain warranties, which induce the 
insurer to enter into it, as that the vessel is seaworthy, &o. 
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- Bouvier. 2. Authority ; justificatory maudate or pro 
cept; warrant; [disused.) 3. Security. 

YVAR'RAN-TY, ve. t... To warrant; to guaranty. 

* WAR RaY, e. t. (Fr. guerroyer.) To make war upon. 

*WARRE, a (Sax. werra, for mersa.) Worse.—Spenser. 

WARREN, n. (Fr. garenne; D. waarande.) 1. A picce of 
ground appropriated to the breeding and preservation of 
rabbite.—2. In law, a franchise or place pnvileged by pre- 
scription or grant from the king, for keeping certain beasts 
and fowls, as heres, rabbits, partridges, and pheasants. 3. 
A PME for kceping fish in a river.—Cyc. 

WAR'REN-ER, w. The keeper of a warren.—JoAÀnson. 

WAR'RLAN"GLE (-ang’gh, n. A hawk.—Ainsworth. 

* WARRIOR (war'yur), n. [from war; Fr. guerrier; It. 
guerriere.) l. In a general sense, a soldier; a man en- 
gaged in military life.—9. Emphatically, a brave man; a 
good soldier. 

WAR’RIOR-ESS, n. A female warrior.—Spenser. 

WART, n. (Sax. weart ; D. wrat; G. soarze ; Sw. várta] 1. 
A firm, arid, harsh, insensible extuberance of the common 
integuments, found chiefly on the hands. Good.—2. In 
horses, warts are spongy excrescences on the hinder pas- 
terns, which suppurate.—Cyc. 3. A sessile gland or pro- 
tuberance on trees.— Lindley. 

WART'ED,a In botany, having little knobs on the surface ; 
verrucoee ; as, a warted capsule.—Martyn. 

WARTLESS, a. Having no wart. 

WART WORT, ». A plant having a warty surface, of the 
genns ewphorbia and others. 

WARTY. a 1. Having warts; full of warts; overgrown 
with warts. 2. Of the nature of warts. 

WA RY, a (Sex. wer; Ice. var.] Avoiding danger; care- 
fully watching and guarding against deception, artifices, 
and dangers; timorously prudent. —SrN. Cautious; cir- 
cumspect; watchful; guarded ; vigilant; scrupulous. 

WAS, the past tense of de. substantive verb ; Sax., Goth. we- 
san ; L. esse, for vesse, to be, to exist; whence Eng. ís, in 
the present tense, and was in the past; as, ] was. 

WASE, n. A wreath of straw or cloth upon the head to re- 
lieve the pressure of burdens.— Cooper. 

WASH (wosh), v. t. (Sax. soescan ; G. waschen ; D. wass- 
chen.] 1. To cleanse by ablution, or by rubbing in water. 
2 To wet; to fall on and moisten. 3. To overflow. 4. 
To overflow or dash against; to cover with water. 5 To 
scrub in water. 6. To separate extraneous matter from. 
—7. In water-color painting, to spread or float colors thin. 
ly over broad masses or spaces of a picture.— Jocelyn. 8. 

o rub over with some liquid substance. 9. To squeeze 
and cleanse in water. 10. To cleanse by a current of 
water. 1l. To overlay with a thin coat of metal. 19. To 

Dun from the pollution of sin. 

ASH, v. i. 1. To perform the act of ablution.—2 Kings, 
v. 2. To perform the businese of cleansing clothes in 
water.— To wash off, in calico-printing, to soak and rinse 

rinted calicoes, to Gissolve and remove the gum and paste. 

WASH, n. 1. Alluvial matter; substances collected and 
deposited vi water. 2. A bog; a marsh; a fen. 3. A 
cosmetic. 4. A lotion; a medical liquid preparation for 
external application. 5. A superficial stam or color. 6. 
Waste liquor of a kitchen for hogs. 7. The act of wash- 
ing the clothes of a family; or the whole quantity washed 
at once.—8. With distillers, the fermented wort from which 
the spirit is extracted —Ure. 9. The shullow part of a 
river, or arm of the sea. 10. The blade of an oar; the 
thin part, which enters the water, and by whoee impulse 
the boat is moved. 11. A color spread or floated 
over broad masses or spdces of a picture. 12. A substance 
laid on boards or other work, for beauty or preservation. 
13. A thin coat of metal. 14. In the West Indies, a mixture 
of dunder, molasses, water, and scummings, for distillation. 

WASH, a. Weak; washy.— Beaumont and Fletcher. 

WASH'-BALL, n. [swash and ball] A ball of soap, to be 
used in washing the hands or face. 

WASH'-BOARD, n. 1. A broad, thin plank, fixed occasion. 

y on the top of a boat or other small vessel's side, to 
prevent the sea from breaking over ; also, a piece of plank 
on the sill of a lower deck port, for the same purpose. 2. 
A board in a room next to the floor. 

WASH-LEA'TH-.ER, n. The same as shammy; a prepa- 
ration of leather which will bear to be washed.— Francis. 

WASH'-POT, n. A vessel in which any thing is washed. 


WASH-ETAND, * A small table or frame on which a 
vessel in placed to be used in washing the hands or face. 

WASIT-TUB, n. A tub in which clothes are washed. 

WASHED (woeht), pp. 1. Cleansed in water; purified. 
2 Overflowed ; dashed against with watcr. 3. Covered 
over with a thin coat, as of metal. 

WASH'ER, n. 1. One who washes. 2 An iron ring be- 
tween the nave of a wheel and the linch-pin. 3. A piece 


of iron, leather, &c., at the base of a screw or nut, to pre- | 


vent the surfaces from being injured, or to render the 
junction tight.— Brande. 
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WASIl'ER-WOM.AN, ». A woman who washes clothes 
for othcrs or for hire. 

WASHING, ppr. Cleansing with water; purifying over. 
flowing; overspreading. 

WASH'ING, n. 1. The act of cleansing with water; ablu- 
tion.— Heb., ix. 9. A wash; or the clothes washed. 

WASH'ING-MA-CHYNE' n. A machine used in washing 
clothes, &c. 

WASH'Y (wosh'e), a. 1. Watery; dump; soft. 2 Weak, 
not solid. 3. Weak; not firm or hardy; liable to sweat 

wee, with labor. [New England.) 

ASP (wosp), n. (Sax. wesp or weps; D. wesp; G. werpe, 
L. vespa.) The popular name of certain hymenopterous 
insecte, Of the genus vespa. The abdomcn of wasps is 
joined to the thorax by a thread-like pedicle, and the sting 
is concealed. 

WASP'-BITE, x. The bite of a wasp. 

WASPAISH (wosp'sh) a. 1. Quick to resent any trifilag 
atfront—Pope. 2 Having a very slender waist, like a 
wasp.—Syn. Snappish; petulant; irritable; irascible, 
peevish ; captious. 

WASP'ISH-L Y, adv. Petulantly; in a snappish manner. 

WASP'ISH-NESS, n. Petulance; irascibility ; snappishness. 

WASSAIL (wos'sil), 2. Dee wes-hel, health be to you.] 
1. A liquor made of apples, sugar, and ale, formerly much 
used by English good-fcllows. 2 A drunken bout. 3. A 
merry song. 

WAS'SAIL, v. i To hold a merry, drinking meeting. 

WAS'SAIL-BOWL, n. A bowl for holding wassail. 

WAS'SAIL-CUP (wos'sil-kup) n. A cup in which wassall 
was carried to the company.— Cyc. 

WAS'SAIL-ER, n. A toper; a drunkard.— Milton. 

WAST (wost), past tense of the substantive verb, in the second 

P citra ; as, thou wast. 

ASTE, v. t. (Sax. westan, awestan ; G. verwüsten ; D. ver 
woesten ; L. vasto.) 1. To diminish by gradual dissipation 
or loss. 2 To cause to be lost; to destroy by scattering 
or by injury. 3. To expend without necessity or use; to 
dest wantonly or luxuriously ; to cause to be lost 
through wantonness or negligence. 4. To destroy in en. 
mity. 5. To suffer to be lost unnecessarily; or to throw 
away. 6. To destroy by violence. 7. To impair strength 
gradually. 8. To lose in idleness or misery ; to wear out. 
9. To spend; to consume.—10. In law, to damage, impair, 
or injure, as an estate, voluntarily, or by suffering the 
buildings, fences, &c., to go to decay. 11. To exhaust; to 
be consumed by time or mortality. 12. To scatter and 
lose for want of use or of occupiers.-—8vx. To squander; 
dissipate ; lavish; desolate. 

WASTE, v. i 1. To dwindle; to be diminished; to lose 
bulk or substance gradually. 2. To be diminished or lost 
by slow dissipation, consumption, or evaporation. 3. TY 
be consumed by time or woran: 

WASTE, a. 1. Destroyed; ruined. 2. Desolate; unculti- 
vated. 3. Destitute; stripped; as. lands laid waste. 4. 
Superfluous; lost for want of occupiers. 5. Worthless; 
that which is rejected, or used only for mean purposes. 
6. That of which no account is taken, or of which no 
value is found; as, waste paper: 7. Uncultivated; ur 
tilled ; unproductive.— Laid waste, desolated ; ruined. 

WASTE, n. 1. The act of squandering; the dissipation of 

roperty through wantonness, ambition, extravagance, 
uxury, or negligence. 2. Useless expense; any loss or 
destruction which is neither necessary nor promotive of 
& good end. 3. A desolate or uncultivated country. 4. 
Land untilled, though capable of tillage. 5. Ground, space, 
or place unoccupied. 6. eo ruined and deserted. 7. 
Mischief; destruction. —8. In law, spoil destruction, or 
injury done to houses, woods, fences, lands, &c.. by a ten- 
ant for life or for years, to the prejudice of the heir, or of 
him in reversion or remainder.—Sywn. Prodigality ; dimi- 
nution; loss; dissipation ; destruction; devastation ; hav. 
oc; desolation; ravage. 

WASTE-BQOK, n. Among merchants, a book in which 
rough entries of transactions are made, previous to theis 
being carried into the journal. 

WASTE'-GATE, n. A gate to let the water of a pond pası 
off when it is not wanted.—Cyc. 

WASTE'PIPE, n. A pipe for conveying off waste wa 
ter, &c. 

WASTE'-WEIR, 2. An overfall or weir for tbe superfluou 
water of a canal.— Cyc. 

WASTED, pp. 1. Expended without necessity or use; loa 
through negligence; squandered. 2 Diminished ; dissi 
pated; evaporated; exhausted. 3, Desolated; ruined, 
destroyed. 

WASTEFUL, a. 1. Expending property, or that which ia 
valuable, without necessity or use. 2. Destructive to pr 
erty. 3. Desolate; unoccupied; untilled; uncultivate 

obs.] —SYN. Lavish; profuse ; prodigal; extravagant. 

ASTE'TUL-LY, adv. Ina lavish manner; with prodigal 
' ity; in useless expenses or consumption.— Dryden. f 
' WASTEFUL-NESS, n. Lavishness; prodigality; the aci 
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or practice of expending what is valuable without ncces- 
sity or use. 

WASTEL (woe), x. A particular sort of bread ; fine bread. 

WaSTENESS, w. A desolate state; solitude. 

WiST ER, 2. 1. One who wastes; one who squanders 
property; one who consumes extravagantly or without 
use. 2 A kind of cudgel. 

WASTETHRIFT, n. [waste and thrift.) A ependthrift. 

WASTING, ppr. 1. Lavishing prodigally; expending or 
consuming without use; diminishing by slow dissipation; 
dcsolating; laying waste. 2. e. Diminishing by dissipa- 
tion or by great destruction. 

WASTREL, n. A state of waste or common. [ Local.) 

WAST'REL, in» Waste substanccs; any thing cast away 

WAST'O-REL, $ as bad.—Cye. (Local. 

WAT, n. A Siamese term for a sacred place, within which 
are pagodas, monastcries, idols, tanks, &c.— Malcom. 

WATCH (wotch), n. (Sax. wecca ; Sw. rack, or vakt, vachta ; 
Dan. vagt.) 1. Forbearance of sleep. 2. Attendance with- 
out sleep. 3. Attention; close observation. 4. Guard ; 
vigilance for keeping or protccting against danger. 5. A 
watchman or watchmen set for a guard. 6. Among sea- 
men, a certain number who attend together to the working 
of the ship. When there are but two divisions of the kind, 
they arc said to take it watch and watch. 7. The place 
where a guard is kcpt. 8. Post or office of a watchman. 
9. A period of the night in which one person or one set of 
persons stand as sentinels; or the time from one relief of 
sentinels to another. 10. A small time-piece or chronom- 
eter, to be carried in thc pocket or about the person, in 
which the machinery is moved by a spring.—11. At sea, 
the space of time during which one set or division of the 
officers and crew remain on deck to perform the necessa- 

duties. This is different in different nations.— To be on 
the watch, to be looking steadily for some event. 

WATCH (wotch), v. i. [Sax. wacian, wecan ; G. wachen.) 1. 
To be awake; to be or continue without sleep. 2. To be 
attentive; to look with attention or steadinese. 3. To look 
with expectation. 4. To keep guard; to act as sentinel ; 
to look for danger. 5. To be attentive; to be vigilant in 

reparation for an event or trial, the time of whose arrival 
b uncertain. 6. To be insidiously attentive ; as, to watch 
for an opportunity to injure anotlicr. 7. To attend on the 
sick during the night.— To watch over, to be cautiously ob- 
servant of. 

WATCH, v. . 1. To guard; to have in keeping. 2. To ob- 
serve in ambush ; to lie in wait for. 3. To tend; to guard. 
4. To observe in order to detect or prevent, or for some 

A Diam urpose. 

ATCH’-GLASS, n. 1. In skips, a half-hour glass, used to 
measure the time of a watch on deck. 2. A concavo-con- 
vex glass for covering the face or dial of a watch. 

WATCH'-HOUSE, n. [watch and kouse.) A house in which 
& watch or guard is placed.—Gay. 

WATCH-LIGHT, n. A candle with a rush wick.— Addison. 

WATCH'-MAK-ER, n. [watch and maker.) One whose oc- 
rig is to make and repair watches. 

WATCH'-TOW-ER, 2. A tower on which a sentinel! is 

. placed, to watch for enemies or the approach of danger. 

WATCH'-WORD (wotch'-wurd), n. c word given to 
sentinels, and to such as have occasion to visit the guards, 
used as a signal by which a friend is known from an ene- 
my, or a person who has a right to pass the watch from 
one who has not. 

WATCHED (wotcht), pp. Guarded; observed with steady 


vigilance. 

WATCHER, n. 1. One who sits up or continues awake ; 
particularly, one who attends upon the sick during the 
night. 2 A diligent observer ; (obs.] 

t WATCHET, a. (Sax. weced.] Pale or light blue.— Dryden. 

WATCHFUL, a. Careful to observe; guarding with cau- 
tion.— Syn. Vigilant; attentive ; cautious ; observant; cir- 
ard nett wakeful; heedful. 

WATCHFYL-LY, adv. Vigilantly ; heedfully ; with careful 
observation of the approach of evil, or attention to duty. 
WATCH'FUL-NESS, n. 1. Vigilance; heedfulness; heed; 
suspicious attention; careful and diligent observation. 2. 

Wakefulness; indisposition or inability to sleep. 

WATCH'ING, ppr. Being awake ; guarding; attending the 
sick; carefully MULA 

WATCHING, n. Wakefulness; inability to sleep. 

WATCHMAN, n. 1. One set for a guard in an armed place, 
especially by night; a sentinel. 2. One who guards the 
streets of a city or a large building Lu ar watch- 
man’s rattle is an instrument having at the end of a handle 
a revolving arm, which, by the action of a strong spring 
upon cogs, produces, when in motion, a loud, harsh, rat- 
tling sound. To spring a rattle is to put this instrument 
in motion for the sake of calling in the aid of other watch- 
men. 

WATER, n. (Sax. weter, wes; D. water; G. wasser ; Dan. 
vater ; Sw. vatten ; Goth. wato.) 1. A fluid, the moet abund- 
ant and most necessary for living beings of any in nature, 
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except air. Water, when pure, ia colorless, dcetitute of 
taste and smell, ponderous, transparcnt, and, in a vcry 
small degree, compreseible. Chemically considcred, it is 
a compound of oxygen and hydrogen. 2. The ocean; a 
sea; a lake; a rivcr; any grcat collection of water; as in 
the phrase, to go by water. 3. Urine. 4. The color or lus- 
tre of a diamond or pearl, somctimce, pcrhaps, of other 
precious stones; as, a diamond of the disc water, that ia, 
perfectly pure and transparent. 5. Water isa nume given 
to several liquid substances or humora in animal bodies.— 
To hold water, to be sound or tight; (obsolete, or vulgar.]— 
Water of sha m the water forming a constituent 
of many salts, so called becausc considered essential tc 
their crystallization. The term is going out of use.—Dana 

WATER, v. t. 1. To irrigate; to overflow with water, or 
to wet with water; as, to water land. 2, To supply with 
water. 3. To supply with water for drink. 4. To diverai 
fy ; to wet and calender ; to give a wavy appearance to. 

WATER, v. i. 1. To shed water or liquid matter. 2. To 

t or teke in water.— The mouth waters, a phrase denoting 
at a person has a longing desire. 

WA'TER-BAIL'IFF, ^. An officer of the customs, in En- 

. gland, for searching ships. 

WA'TER-BEAR'ER, 2. hoaa and bearer.) In astronomy, 
a em of the zodiac; called, also, Aquarius. 

WATER-BEAT EN, a. Beaten by water or waves, 

WA'TER-BEL/LOWS, n. [water and bellows.) A machine 
for blowing air into a furnace by means of a column rt 
water falling through a vertical tube. 

WA'TER-BORNE, pp. Borne by the water; floated; hav- 
ing water sufficient to float.—Smollett. 

WATER-€CAL’A-MINT, n. A species of mint or mentha. 

WA'TER-CAR'RIAGE, n. 1. nsportation or convey- 
ance by water; or the means of transporting by water 
2. A vessel or boat; [obe.] 

WA'TER-€ART, n. A cart bearing a large cask of water, 
which is conveyed into a cylinder full of holes, by means 
of which the water is sprinkled upon the ground. 

WA'TER-CEM'ENT, 2. A cement made of a peculiar kind 
of lime, which hardens beneath water. 

WETER GIRAM ED ba. Surrounded by water.— Scott. 

WA'TER-CLOCK, n. The clepsydra; an instrument or 
machine serving to measure time by the fall of a certain 
quantity of water. 

WA'TER-€LOS'ET, n. 1. A closet for easing nature, hav. 
Ing & contrivance for carrying off the discharges by a 
stream of water through a waste-pipe below.—2. In steam- 
boats, a privy. 

WA'TER-C€OL'OR (-kultur), n.  Water-colors, in painting, 
im colors mixed with gum-water and made up into small 
Cakes. 

WA'TER-€OURSE, n. (water and course.) 1. A stream of 
watcr; a river or brook.—7s., xliv. 2. A channel or canal 
for the conveyance of water, particularly in draining lands. 

WA'TER-CRAFT, x. "Vessels and boats plying on water. 

WA'TER-€RESS, n. [water and cress.) A small creeping 
plant growing in watery places; applied particularly to 
the nasturtium officinale, a plant of an agreeable flavor. 
T gaa asa in Europe as a relish for breakfast.- 


WA‘TER-€CROW FOOT, n. (water and crosfoot.] A plant, 
the ranunculus aquatilis, on which cows are said to be 
fond of fecding.— Loudon, 

WATER-DRAIN, 2. A drain or channel for water torun of 

WA'TER-DRAIN'AGE, x. The draining off of water. 

WA'TER-DROP, n. [water and drop.] A drop of water. 

WAJEBCOROEWORT, n. A plant of the genus cnantha 


WATER-EL'E-PHANT, n. A name given to the hippopot- 


amus. 

WA'TER-EN'GINE, n. (water and engine.) An engine to 
raise water; or an engine moved by water. 

WA'TER-FALL, x. A fall or perpendicular descent of the 
water of a river or stream, or a descent nearly perpendic- 
ular; a cascade; a cataract. But the word is gcnerally 
used of the fall of a small river or rivulet. 

WA'TER-FLAG, n. Water flower-de-luce. 

WATER-FLOOD (.flud), *. (water and flood.) A flood of 
water; an inundation. 

WATER-FLY, n. (water and fiy.) An insect that is seen 
on the water. 

WA'TER-FOWL, w. A bird that frequents the water, or 
lives about rivers, lakes, or on or near the sea; an aquat- 
te fowl. 

WA'TER-FOX, n. [water and foz.) A name given to the 
carp, on account of its cunning.— Walton. 

WA'TER-FUR'ROW, n. In agriculture, a deep furrow made 
for conducting water from the ground and keeping it dry. 

WATER-FURROW, v.t. To plow or open water-furrows. 

WA'TER-GALL, n. 1. A cavity madc in the earth by a tor 
rent of water. 2. An appearance in the raiubow. 

WATER-GER-MANDER, s. A plan. —Cyc. 
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WATER-GILD ING, n. The gilding of metallic surfaces 
by corcring them with a thin coating of amalgam of gold 
and then volatilizing the Mercury by heat.— Brande. 

WATER-GOD, n. [water and god.] A deity that presidcs 
over the water. 

WA'TER-GRi'E , n. A liquid food, composcd of water 
mds a nell portion of mcal or other farinaccous substance 

e 

WATER-GAUGE, |». An instrument for measuring or 

WATER-GAGE, $ asccrtaining the depth or quantity of 
water. 

WATER HAN'MER, n. A column of water in a vacuum, 
which. not being supported as in the air, falls against the 
end of thc vcssel with a peculiar noise. 

WATER-HAIR'GRASS, n. A species of grass.— Cyc. 

WA'TER-HEMTP-AG'RI-MO-NY, n. A plant.—Lee. 

WA'TER-HEN, n. [rater and hen.) A water-fowl, named 
from its quaint resemblance to the common domcstic 
fowl; the gallinule.—JVuttall. 

WA'TER-HOG, a. A rodent quadruped of South America, 
ncarly allicd to the Guinea-pig. It is about three feet long. 

WA'TER-LASHED (-lasht), a. Lashed by the water. 

WA'TER-LAU'REL, n. [water and laurel] A plant. 

WA'TER-LEAF. a. [water and leaf.) An American plant 
of the genus hydrophyllum.— Lee. 

WATER-LEVEL, x. [water and level) The level formed 
by the surface of still water. 

WA'TER-LIL'Y, 2. [water and lily] The common name 
of the aquatic plants of the genera nymphea and auphar, 
distinguished for thcir beautiful lowers and large, floating 
leaves.— P. 

WA'TER-LINE, x. A horizontal line pasa to be drawn 
about a ship's bottom, at the surface of the water. 

WATER-LOGGED,a. Lying like a log on the water. A 
ship is water-logged when, having received much water 
into the hold by leaking, &c., she has lost much of her 
buoyancy, and yields to the effect of the waves. 

WA'TER-MAN, n. [water and man.) A boatman; a ferry- 
man; a man who manages water-craft.—Gay. 

WATER-MARK, n. [water and mark.) The mark or limit 
of the rise of a flood —Dryden. 

WA'TER-ME AS'URE (-mezh'ur), x. A measure for articles 


brought by water, as coals, oysters, &c. This bushel is 
larger than the Winchester measure. 
WA'TER-MEL'ON, n. [watr and melon.) A plant and its 


fruit, of the genus cucurbita or cucumis (C. citrullus), much 
cultivated for the cooling qualities of the fruit. 

WA'TER-MILL, 2. A mill whose machinery is moved by 
water, and thus distinguished from a wind-mill. 

WATER-NINT, n. See WATER-CALAMINT. 

WATER-NEWT, 2. An animal of the lizard tribe, the la- 
certa aquatica of Linneeus. 

WA'TER-OR'DE-AL. ». A judicial trial of persons accused 
of crimes, by means of water; [formerly in use among il 
literate and superstitious nations. 

WA'TER-OU'SEL. s. A bird allied to the thrushes. It fre- 
quents streams of water. 

WA'TER-PARS'NEP, 2. An umbellifcrous aquatic plant of 
the gcnus sium. 

WA'TER-PLANT, n. 
aquatic plant. 

WA'TER-PO-A, a. A valuable species of grass the poa 
aquatica, which is cultivated in England for fodder. — 
Loudon. 

WA'TER-POISE, n. A hydrometer, or instrument for 
ascertaining thc specific gravity of different liquids.— 
Francis. 

WA'TER-POT, n. A vessel for holding or conveying wa- 
ter, or for eprinkling water on cloth in bleaching, or on 


plants, &c. 
WA'TER-PROOF, a. [water and proof.) Impervious to wa- 
ter ; so firm and compact as not to admit water. 
WA'TER-RAD'ISH, x. A specics of sisymbrium. 
WATER-RAIL, n. A wading bird of the genus rallus, 
WATER-RAM, ^. A machine by which water is raised 
much above its level by the momentum of a larger stream 
than the one which is raised. — Francis. 
WA'TER-RAT, 2. A species of rat which frequents the 
banks of rivers and ponds. 
WA'TER-RO€K ED (-rokt), a. Rocked by the waves. 
WA'TER-RO€K'ET, x. 1. A species of sisymbrium. 
kind of fre-work to be discharged in the water. 
WA'TER-ROT, v. t. To rot by steeping in water. 
WA‘TER-ROT-TED, p»  Rotted by being steepcd in water. 
WA'TER-ROT-TING, pr. Rotting in water. 
WA'TER-SAIL, n. [water and sail] A &mall sail uscd un- 
r a studding-sail or driver-boom.— Mar. Dict. 
WA'TER-SAP-PHIRE (-eaffire or -saf‘fer), n. Iolite, a 
A range of high land, that casts the 


kind of blue precious stone. 
water in different directions.— Robinson. 


A plant that grows in water; an 


2. A 


WATER-SHED, n. 
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WATER-SNAKE. n. A snake that trequents the water. 

WA TER-SOAK, v. t. [water and suck.) ‘To soak or fill the 
interstices with water. 

WA'TER-SOAK ED (.sókt), pp. or a. Soaked or having its 
interstices filled with watcr; as, water-soaked wood. 

WA'TER-SOL-DIER (-sdl-jer), n. An aquatic plant with 
long, sword-like lcaves, and flowers resembling plumes of 
white feathers.— 

MATOS ADS (span-yel), n. A dog so caled- 

idney. 

WA'TER-SPOUT, ». A remarkable natural phenomenon 
usually observed over tho sea, but sometimcs over the 
land. It usually consists of a dense black cloud, depend. 
ing from the sky in a conical form toward the earth. 
Sometimes it unites with a corresponding portion ascend. 
ing from below, thus forming a continuous column from 
the surface of the earth to the cloud. It often discharges 
grcat quantities of water, whence its name.— Olmsted. 

WA'TER-STAND'ING, a. Wet with water.—Shak. 

WATER-TA-BLE, n. [water and table.) In architecture, a 
string-course, molding, or other projection in the wall of 
a building, to throw otf the water. 

WA'TER-TATH, 2. In England, a species of coarse prass 

owing in wet grounds.— Cyc. 

WA'TER-THER-MON'E-TER, n. An instrument for ascer 
taining the precise degree of cold at which water ceases 
to be condensed, or attains its maximum density. This is 
about 49 of Fahrenheit. 

WA'TER-TIGHT (-tite), a. So tight as to rctain or not to 
admit water. 

WA'TER-TRÉ-FOIL, n. A plafit, menyanthes trifoliata. 

WA'TER-VI'O-LET, n. [water and violet.) An aquatic plant 
of the genus Hottonia.— Loudon. 

WATER-WIAY, n”. Ina ship's deck, a piece of timber, form- 
ing a channel for conducting water to the scuppers. 

WA'TER-WHEEL, n. 1. A wheel moved by water. 2 
An engine for raising water in large quantities. 

WATER-WIL-LOW, n. [water and willow.) A plant. 

WATER-WINGS, 2. pl. Walls erected on the banks of 
rivers, next to bridges, to secure the foundation from the 
action of the current.— Francis. 

WA'TER-WITH, n. [water and with.) A plant. 

WATER-WORK (-wurk), n. JW s are hydraulic 
machines or engines, particularly such as form artificial 
fountains, spouts, and the like. 

WA'TER-WORN, a. Worn by the force of water. 

WA'TER-WORT, n. An aquatic plant of the genus elatine. 

WA'TER-AGE, n. Money paid for transportation by water. 

WA'TERED, pp. or a. Overspread or sprinkled with w& 
ter; made wet; toppled with water; made lustrous by 
being wet and calendered. 

WATER-ER, a. One who waters.— Carew. f 

WATERI-NESS, ». [from watery.) Moisture; hawwidity ; 
a state of abounding with water.—Arbuthnot. 

WA'TER-ING, ppr. Overflowing; sprinkling or wetting 
with water; supplying with water. 

WA'TER-ING, n. 1. The act of overflowing or sprinkling 
with water; the act of supplying with water. 2 The 
place where water is suppli 

WATER-ING-PLACE, z. 1. A place where water mare 
obtained, as for a ship, for cattle, &c. 2. A place to which 

eople resort for mineral water. 

WATER-ING-TROUGH (-trauf), x. A trough in which cat 
tle and borses drink. 

WATER-ISH, a. 1. Resembling water ; thin, as a liquor. 
— . 9. Moist; somewhat watery.— Hale. 

WA'TER-ISH-NESS, n., Thinness, as of a liquor; resem 
blance to water.— Floyer. 

WA'TER-LESS, a. Destitute of water.—Mitford. 

WA'TER-Y, a. 1. Resembling water; thin or transparent, 
as a liquid. 2 Tasteless; insipid; vapid; spiritless. 3. 
Wet; abounding with water. 4. Pertaining to water. 5 
Consisting of water.— SYN. Aqucous; humid; damp; 
dark ; washy. 

WATTLE (wot'tl), n. (Sax. wazel.| 1. Property, a twig or 

exible rod; and hence, a hurdle made of such rods. 2 
The fleshy excrescence that grows under the throat of a 
cock or turkey, or a like substance on a Ssh. 3. A rod 
laid on a roof to support the thatch. 

WATTLE, v. t. 1. To bind with twigs. 2. To twist or in- 
terweave twigs one with another ; to plat; to form a kind 
of net-work with flexible branches. , ' 

WATTLED, pp. Bound or interwoven with twigs. 

WATTLING, ppr. Interweaving with twigs. 

WAUL, v.% To cry, asa cut. 

WAUL'NG, ppr. Crying, as a cat. : 

WAVE, n. [Sax. weg, weg; G. woge; Sw. tag ; Ir. buaice.) 
1. A moving ewell or volume of water; usually, a swel 
raised and driven by wind. 92. Unevenncss; inequality 
of surface. 3. The line or streak of lustre on cloth water 
ed and calendered. —SvN. Billow ; surge; breaker. 
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WATER-SHOOT, n. (water and skoot.) A sprig or shoot | WAVE, v. i. (Sax. wafan.) 1. To play loosely: to move 


from the root or stock of a tree. [ Local] 


like a wave, one way and the other ; to float; to undulate 
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2. To be moved, as a signal. 3. To fluctuate; to waver ; 
to be in an unscttled state ; [obs.] f 

WAVE, v.t. (See WavER] 1. To raise into inequalities of 
surface. 2. To move one way and the other ; to brandish. 
3. To waft; to remove any thing floating. 4. To beckon; 
to direct by a waft or waving motion. 

WAVE, v. t. (Norm. weyver, waive.) 1. To put off; to cast 
off; to cast away; to reject: usually written waive, 2. 
To quit; to depart from. 3. To put off; to put aside for 
the present, or to omit to pursue. 
right, claim, or privilege: usually written waive. 

WAVE-LIKE, a. Resembling a wave ; undulating. 

WAVE'-LOAF, n. A loaf for a wave-offering. 

WAVE-OFTERING, n. An offering made with waving 
toward the four cardinal points.—Numob., xviii. 

WAVE’-SUB-JE€TED, a Subject to be overflowed. 

WAVE-WORN, a. (wave and worn.) Worn by the waves. 

WAVED, pp. 1. Moved one way and the other ; brandish- 
ed. £ Put off; omitted.—3. a. In keraldry, indented. 4. 
Variegated in lustre.—5. In natural history, having on the 
margin a succession of arched segments or incisions.— 
Humble. 

WAVELESS, a, Free from waves; undisturbed ; unagi- 


tated. 

WA'VEL-LITE, n. (from Wavel, the discoverer.] A phos- 
phate of alumina, occurring usual!y in hemispherical con- 
cretions, consisting of fine radiated fibres. 

WA'VER, v. i. [Sax. wafan ; Dan. svæver.) 1. To play or 
move to and fro; to move one way and the other. 2. To 
be unsettled in opinion; to be undetermincd. 3. To tot- 
ter; to reel; to be in danger of falling.—8vN. To hesi- 
tate; fluctuate ; vacillate. 

WAVER, n. A name given to a sapling or young timber- 
tree in England. [Local] 

WaA’VER-ER, Oue who wavers; one who is unsettled 
in doetrine, faith, or opinion. 

WAVERING, ppr. or a. Fluetuating; being in doubt; un- 
determined. 

WA'VER-.ING-LY, adv. In a fluctuating, doubtful manner. 

WAVER-ING-NESS, n. State or quality of being wavering. 

WAVE'SON, n. A name given to goods which after ship- 
wreck appear floating on the sea.— Bouvier. 


WAIVING, .or a. Moving as a wave; playing to and 
fro; bran ishing. 
WAV'URE, n. e act of waving or putting off.—R. Peel. 


WA'VY,a. (from save] 1. Rising or swelling in waves; 

full of waves. 2. Playing to and fro; undulating. 3. Un- 
V UIT on the border or on the surface. 

WIES x ? (wawz), for waves,—Spenser. 

WAWL, v. é. (Ice. vaele, if not formed from the sound.) To 
a to howl.— Shak. 

WAX, n. (Sax. sez, wer; G. wachs; D. wasch ; Sw. vaz.) 
1. A thick, viscid, tenacious substance, excreted by bees 
from their bodics, and employed in the construction of 
their cells; usually called bees’ waz. 2 A thick, tenacious 
substance excreted in the ear. 3. A substance secreted 
by certain plants, forming a silvery powder on the leaves 
and fruit, as in the wax-palm and wax-myrtle. 4. A sub- 
stanco used in sealing letters ; called sealing-war, or Span- 
ish wax. 5. A thick substance used by shoemakers for 
rubbing their thread.— War, mineral. See OZOCERITE. 

WAX, v.& To smear or rub with wax. 

WAX, v. t prot wared; pp. wared or waren. (Sax. wear- 
an; G. wachsen ; Sw. våra.) 1. To increase in sizc ; to 
grow ; to become larger. To pass from one state to 
another; to become. 

WAX'-CAN-DLE, n. A candle made of wax. 

WAX'-CHAND-LEBR, 2. A maker of wax-candles. 

WAX’-END, im. A thread pointed with a bristle and 

WAXED-END, $ covered with shoemaker's wax; used 
in sewing shoes,— Brockett. 

WAX'-MOTH, n. The bee-moth, which see. 

WAX’-MYR-TLE,n. A North American shrub, from whose 
berries a substance resembling tallow or wax is obtained ; 
also called candleberry-tree and beyberry. 

WAX'-PALM (-pám), n. A large South American species 
of palm, whose stem is covered with a thick coating of 
resin and wax. 


WAX’-WORK (-wurk), n. Figures formed of wax, in imi- , 


tation of real beings. 

WAXED (wakst), pp. Smeared or rubbed with wax. 

WAX'EN, a, 1. Made of wax ; as, waren cella—Milton. 2. 
Resembling wax.—Edin. Encyc. 

WAX'ING, ppr. Growing; increasing ; becoming; smear- 
ing with wax, 

WAAX'WING, n. A bird of the genus bombycilla, about 6 or 
8 inches long. There are several beautiful species so 
named, because most of them have small oval horny ap- 
penduges on the secondaries of the wings, of the color of 
red sealing-wax.— P. Cyc.—Jardine. 

oci a. Soft like wax; resembling wax; viscid ; ad- 

csive. 
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4. To relinquish, asa, 


WEA 


WAY, n. (Sax. weg, weg; G., D. ; Dan. ed, Sw. e 
L. It. de Fr. voie.) 1. Literally a passing: Bence. e 
passage ; the place of passing ; hence, a road of any kind 
a Ej ipud ; & private road; a lanc; a street; any place 
for the passing of men, cattle, or othcr animuls. 2. Length 
of spacc ; as, a great way. 3. Course; dircction of mo 
tion or travel; route. 4. Passage; room for passing. 5. 
Course, or regular course. 6. Tendency to any meaning 
or act. 7. Sphere of observation. 8. Manner of doing 
any thing; method, means of doing. 9. Method; sys- 
| tem ; scheme of management. 10. Manner of thinking or 
behavior; particular turn of opinion; determination or 
humor. 11. Manner; mode. 12. Method; manner of 
practice. 13. Method or plan of lifc and conduct ; as, in 
struct your children in the right way. 14. Course; pro- 
| ceas of things, good or bad. 15. Right method to act or 
know. 16. General scheme of acting. 17. Sect; denom- 
ination of a particular faith, creed, or worship.— cts, xix, 


23.—18. Way, among seamen, progress ; as, a ship has way. 
19. Ways, pl., the timbers on which a ship is launched.— 
To way, to give room for passing, or to make a va- 


cancy.— To give way, to recede; to make room, or to 
yield.— To make one's way, to advance in life by efforts.— 
By-the-way, en passant, as we proceed.—-To go one's way 
or to come one's way, to go or come along. Shak —In the 
| way, a phrase noting obstruction.— To be under way, in sea- 
men's language, to be in motign, as when a ship begins to 
| move.—Milky Way, in astronomy, the galaxy.— Ways and 
| means, in legislation, means for raising money ; resources 
1 for revenue. 
WAY'-BAG'GAGE, n. The baggage or luggage of a way 
passenger on a rail-road, &c. 
WAY'-BILL, ^. A list of the passengers in a stage-coach, 
&c. [United watss] 
| WAY’-BREAD, n. he herb plantain, plantago major.: 


udon. 
| WAY'-LEAVE,n. The ground purchased for a wagon-way 
between coal-pits and a river.—Cyc. [Local] 
WAY'-MAK-ER, n. One who makes a way; a precursor. 
— N. 
| WAY-MIRK, n. A mark to guide in traveling. 
' WAY'-PANE, n. A slip left for cartage in watered land 


[roca] 

WAY'-PÁS'SEN-ÓER, n. A passenger on a rail-road or in 
a stage-coach, taken up at some intermediate place be- 
tween the principal stopping places. 

| WAY'-THIS-TLE (this), n. A troublesome plant or pe- 

`  rennial weed.—Cyc. 

WAY-WARD-EN, n. 
road. (England.] 

' WAY'-WIS-ER, n. An instrument for measuring the dis- 
tance which one bas traveled on thc road; called, also, 

ulator and .—Hutton. 
WAY'FAR-ER, n. (way and fare; Sax. faran.) A traveler; 
a posen er.— Carew. 
WAY’FAR-ING, a. Traveling; passing; being on a journey. 

—Judges, xix. 

| WAYFAR-ING-TREE, n. A shrub allied to the laurestine 

| and the snow:ball. 

* WAY'LAID, pp. Watched in thc way. 

| * WAY'LAY, v. & (way and lay.) To watch insidiously in 
the way with a view to seize, rob, or slay; to beset in am- 

bush.— Dryden. (In this word there is little difference of 
accent. 

s WAYTAY.ER, *. One who waits for another in ambush 

with a view to seize, rob, or slay him. 

WAY'LESS, a. Having no road or path; pathless; track 

less.— Drayton. 

tWAY'MENT, v. i (Sax. wa.) To lament.—Spenser. 

WAYWARD, a. [vay and ward.)  Frowerd ; peevish; per 

verse ; liking his own way. 

WAYWARD-LY, adv. Frowardly ; perverscly.—Sidney. 

WAY"WARD-NESS, n. Frowardncss; perverseness. 

WAYWODE, (Slav. voyna, war, and vodit, to cad.) A 

WAI'WODE, uame originally given to wilitary com- 

manders in various Slavonic countries, and afterward to 
governors of towns or provinces. Jt was assumcd fora 
time by the rulers of Noldavia and Wallachia, who are 
now called kospodars, and has also been given to some in- 
ferior Turkish officcrs.—P. Cyc. 

| WAYWODE-SHIP, n. The province or jurisdiction of s 
waywode.—Eton. 

WAY'WORN, a. Wearied by traveling. š 

WE, pron. ; pL of 1; or, rather, a different word, denoting 
the person speaking and another or others with him. 

WEAK (week), a. (Sax. waae, sace; G. weich, schwach ; D. 
zwak ; Dan. veeg, vag ; Sw. tek) 1. Having little phys: 
ical strength ; fecble. 2 Infirm; not healthy ; cnfeebled ; 
enervated ; debilitated. 3. Not able to bear a great weight. 
4. Not strong; not compact; eosily broken. 5. Not able 
to resist a violent attack. 6. Soft; pliant; not stiff. 7. 
Low; small; feeble. 8. Feeble of mind; wanting spirit, 
wanting vigor or undcrstanding. 9. Not much inipregna 


In local usage, the surveyor of a 
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ted with ingredients, or with things that excite action, or 

with etimulating and nourishing substances. 10. Not po- 

litically powerful 11. Not having force of authority ar 

energy. 12. Not having moral force or power to convince ; 

not well supported by truth or reason. 13. Not well sup. 

po by argument. 14. Unfortitied ; accessible; in- 

ressible. 15. Not having full conviction or contidence.— 
6. Weak land is land of a light, thin soil.—Cyc. 

t WEAR, v. t. To make weak. 

I WEAK, v. i. To become weak.— Chaucer. 

WÉAR'-ETED (ide), a. Having weak eyes. 

WEAK-HEAD-ED (-hcd-ed), e. Having a weak intellect. 

WEAK’-HEART-ED, a. Having little courage. 

WEAK’-SIDE, n. Foible; deficiency; failing; infirmity. 

WEAK‘-SIGHT-ED, a. Having wenk sight. 

WEAK’-SPIRTT-ED, a. Having weak spirits. 

WEAK’EN (ween). v. t. (Sax. sacan.) 1. To lessen the 
strength of, or to deprive of strength; to debilitate ; to en- 
feeble. 2. To reduce in strength or spirit. 

WEAR'ENED, pp. Debilitated ; enfeebled; reduced in 
strength. 

WEAK'EN-ER, n. Ile or that which weakens. 

WEAR'EN-ING, ppr. Debilitating; enfeebling; reducing the 
strength or vigor of any thing. 

WÉAR'LING, n. A feeble creature.—Shak. 

WEAKLY, adv. 1. Feebly; with little physical strength ; 
faintly ; not forcibly. 2. With want of efficacy. 3. With 
feebleness of mind or intellect; indiscreetly ; injuriously. 
4. Timorously ; with little courage or fortitude. 

WEAK’LY, a. Not strong of constitution ; infirm.— Raleigh. 

WEAR'NESS, a. 1. Want of physical strength; want of 
force or vigor. 2 Want of sprightliness. 3. Want of 
steadiness. 4. Want of health ; unhealthiness. 5. Want 
of moral force or effect upon the mind. 6. Want of judg- 
ment; feebleness of mind; foolishness. 7. Defect; foible; 
failing ; fault ; (wich a plural.}—Syn. Feebleness; debility ; 
languor; imbecility ; untirmness; infirmity; decrepitude; 
frailty ; faintness. 

WEAL, n. (Sax. wela ; G. wohl; Dan. tel] 1. A sound state 
of a person or thing; a state which is prosperous, or at 
least not unfortunate; not declining; prosperity ; happi- 
ness. 2. Republic; state; public intcrest. 

WEAL, n. The mark ofa s . See WALE. 

WEALD) in Saxon and other Teutonic dialecta, signifies a 

WALD, a wood or forest. [tis found in names, as in 

WALT, (  Walt-ham, wood-house; corruptly pronounced 

J Wal-tham. 

WEALD'EN,a. A term applied in England to certain strata 


of the upper part of the oolitic series.—Ma»tell, 
WEAL& NAN, n. [seat and man.] A name given sneeringly 
itician. 


to a politi A 

WEALTH (welth), n. (from seal ; Sax. welega, welga, rich.) 
1. Prosperity ; external happiness; [obs] 2. Large pos- 
sessions of money, , or land; that abundance of 
worldly estate which exceeds the estate of the greater 

art of the community.—Sywn. Riches; affluence; opu- 
nce : abundance. 

WEALTH'-GIV.ING (weltb’-), a. Yielding wealth. 

WEALTH'T.LY (welth'e-le, adv. Richly.— Sak. 

WEALTH'I-NESS, n. State of being wealthy; richness. 

WEALTHY (welth'e), a. Rich; having large possessions 
in lands, goods, money, or securities, or larger than the 

nerality of men; opulent; affluent. 

WEAN, v. t. (Sax. wenan, gewenan.) 1. To accustom and 
reconcile, as a child or other young animal, to a want or 
deprivation of the breast. 2. To detach or alienate, as the 

ections, from any object of desire; to reconcile to the 
want or loss of any thing. 


WEANED, pp. or a. Accustomed or reconciled to the want |. 


of the breast or other object of desire. ` 

WEANEL, 2n. Achild or other animal newly weaned. 

WEANLING, $ —Milon. 

WEAN'ING, ppr. Accustoming or reconciling, as a young 
child or other animal, to a want of the breast ; reconciling 
to the want of any object or desire. 

WEAP’ON (wep‘n), n. (Sax. wepn, wepn ; D., G. wapen ; Dan. 

; Sw. vapen.) 1. Any instrument of offense; any 
thing used or designed to be used in destroying or annoy- 
ing sn enemy. 2. An instrument for contest or for com- 
bating enemies. 3. An instrument of defense.—4. Weapons, 
in botany, arms; thorns, prickles, and stings, with which 
plants are furnished for defense. 

'WEAP'ON-SALVE (wep‘n-siv), n. A salve which was 
supposed to cure the wound by being applied to the weap- 
on that made it. 

WEAPONED (wepnd), a. Armed; furnished with weap- 
ons or arms; equipped.— Hayward. 

WRAP'ON-LESS, a. Unarmed ; having no weapon.— Milton, 

WEAR (ware), v. t. ; pret. wore; pp. worn. [W. gwariaw ; 
Bax. weran, swerian.] 1. To waste or impair by rubbing 
or attrition ; to lessen or diminish by time, use, or instru. 
ments. 2 To carry appendant to the body, as clothes or 
weapons. 3. To have or exhibit an appearance ; to bear. 
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4. To affect by degrees.— To wear away, to consume , to 
impair, diminish, or destroy by gradual attrition or decay. 
— To wear off, to diminish by attrition or slow decay.— To 
wear out. 1. To cousuine; to render uscless by attrition 
or decay. 2. To consume tediously. 3. To harass; to 
tire. 4. To waste the strength of—5. In navigation, to 
wear (originally ecer), is to put the ship on the other tack 
by turning her round, stern toward the wind.— Brande. 

WEAR (ware), v.i 1. To be wasted; to be diminished by 
attrition, by use, or by time. 2 To be tediously spent. 
3. To be consumed by slow degrees.— To wear off, to pass 
away by degrees. 

WEAR (ware), n. 1. The act of wearing; diminution by 
friction. 2. The thing worn. Wear and tear, the loss by 
wearing, as of machinery in use. 

WEAR (wére), n. (Sax. wer, wer; D. waaren or weeren.) 1]. 
A dam in a river to "n and raise the water, for conduct 
ing it to a mill, for taking fish. 2. A fence of stakes or 
twigs set in a stream for taking fish. Spelled, alao, weir 
and wier. 

WEAR'A-BLE, a. That can be worn.—Swift. 

WEARD, [Sax.] a warden, in names, denotes watchfulness 
or care; butit must not be confounded with ward in toward 

WEARER, n. 1. One who wears or carries as appendan 
to the body. 2. That which wastes or diminishes. 

WEA'RIED (wé'rid), pp. or a. Tired; fatigued. 

WRA'RLLY, adv. In a tired or weary manner. 

WE£A'RI-NESS, n. 1. The etate of being weary or tired 
that lassitude or exhaustion of strength which is induced 
by labor; fatigue. 2. Lassitude ; uneasiness proceeding 
from continued waiting, disappointed expectation, or ex- 
hausted patience, or from other cause. 

WEARING, l. Bearing on or appendant to the per 
son; diminishing by friction; consuming. 2 a. Denoting 
what is worn. 

WEARING, n. Clothes; garments.—Shak. 

t WEARTISH, a 1. Boggy; watery. 2 Weak; washy. 

WEA'RI-SÓME (wé're-sum), a. (from weary.) Causing wea- 
riness.—SYN. Tiresome ; tedious ; fatiguing ; irksome; an- 
moying j vexatious. I 

WEA’RI-SOME-LY, adv. Tediously; so as to cause weari- 
ness. — Raleigh. 

WEARI-SOME-NESS,n. The quality of exhausting strength 
or patience; tiresomeness; tediousness. 

WEARY (wé're), a. (Sax. were) 1. Having the strength 
much exhausted by toil or violent exertion; (this word 
expresses less than tired.) 2 Having the patience ex- 
hausted, or the mind yiclding to discouragement. 3. Caus- 
ing weariness.—Syn. Tired ; fatigued ; tiresome; irksome, 
wearisome, 

WEARY, v.t. 1. To reduce or exhaust the physical strength 
of the body. 2. To make impatient of continuance. 3. To 
harass by any thing irksome.— To weary out, to subdue or 
exhaust eA fatigue.—Syn. To tire; fatigue; jade; fag; 
vex; disp 

WEA'RY-ING, ppr. Exhausting the strength; fatiguing. 

WEA'SAND, ) n. (Sax. odena: Dicis) Th wind-pipe or 

WESAND, $ trachea; the canal through which air pases- 
es to and from the lun 

WEA'SEL (wë zl), n. [Sax. wesle; Dan. vesel; G. wiesel z 

WEE'SEL 5  D.weezel.] A small quadruped of the genus 
mustela, which feeds on small birds, but particularly on 
mice. It has a long slender body, with short legs. 

WEA'SEL-FACED (faste), a. Having a thin, sharp face like 
a weasel. Spelled, also, weezel and weazen. 

WEATHER, (weth'er), n. [Sax. weder, wader, or wether; G. 
wetter; D. weder or weer.) 1. The state of the air or at- 
mosphere with respect to heat or cold, wetness or dry- 
ness, calm or storm, clearness or cloudiness, or any other 
meteorological phenomena; as, warm weather. 2. Change 
of the state ofthe air.—Bacon. 3. Storm ; tempest. Dryden; 
[rare.]— Stress of weather, violent winds; force of tempesta. 

WEATHER (weth'er), v.t. 1. Toair; to expose to the air. 
Spenser ; [rarely used.]—2. In seamcn's language. to sail to 
the windward of something clse. 3. To bearupagainst and 
resist, though with difficulty ; as, to weather the storm.—To 
weather a point, to gain or accomplish it against opposition. 
— To weather out is the same as to Weather ; as, to weather out 
a storm. Addison.— Weather is used with several words, 
either as an adjective, or as forming part of a compound 
word. So, in other words, weather signifies toward the 
wind or windward; as, in weather-bow, tsceather-braces, 
weather-gage, weather. lifts, wcather-quarter, weather-shrouds, 
teather-aide, weather-shore, &c. 

WEATH'ER-BEAT'EN, (wefh'er-beet'n), a. Beaten or har. 
assed by the weather. 

WEATH'ER-BIT, n. A turn of the cable about the end of 
the windlass, without the knight-heads.—Cyc. 

WEATII'ER-BOARD, n. 1. That side of a ship which is to- 
ward the wind; the windward side. 2. A board forming 
a close junction between the shingling of a roof and the 
side of the building bcneath, usually at the ends where 
there is no cornice. 
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WREATII'ER-BOARD, v.t. To nail boards lapping one over 
another, in order to exclude rain, snow, &c.— Gilt. 

WEATH'ER-BOARD'ING, n. The act of nailing up boards 
lapping one over another; or the boards themselves. 

WEATH'ER-BOARDS, n. pl. Pioccs of plank placed in the 
ports of a ship when laid up in ordinary.—AMar. Dict. 

WEA'TH'ER-BOUND, a. Delayed by bad weather. 

WÉATH'ER-BOW, n. See WEATHER-BOARD. 

WEA'TH'ER-CLOTHS, n. p. Long pieces of canvas or 
tarpauliug used to preserve the hammocks from injury by 
the weather when stowed, or to defend persons from the 
wind and spray. 

WEATII'ER-€O€K, n. 1. A vane or westher-vane ; somo- 
thing, originally in the shnpe of a cock, placed on the top 
of a spire, which, by turning, shows the direction of the 
wind. 2. Any thing or person that turns easily and frc- 

ucntly ; a fickle, inconstant person. 

WEATH'ER-DRIV.EN, a. (weather and driven.) Driven by 
winds or storms; forced by stress of wenther. 

WSATH'ER-FEND, v. t. [weather and fend.} To shelter. 

WEATH'ER-GAÓOE, n. A ship is said to have the weather- 
gage of another when she is at the windward of her, and 
thus has the advantage. Hence, in Hudibras, “to veer 
and tack, and steer a cause against the weather.gage of 
laws," is to evade their force by dextrous shifts, &c. 

WÉATH'ER-GALL, n. A secondary rainbow, said to be a 
sign of bad weather. [North of England.) 

WEATH’ER-GLASS, n. (weather and glass.) An instru- 
ment to indicate the state of the atmosphere. This name 
is given to the barometer, also to the thermometer, hy- 

. grometer, &c.— Brande. 

WEKATH'ER-HELM, n. A ship is said to carry a weather- 
kelm when she is inclined to come too near the wind. 

WEATH'ER-MOST,a. Being furthest to the windward. 

WEATH’ER-PROOF, a. Proof against rough weather. 

WEATH’ER-ROLL, n. (weather and roll] The roll of a 
ship to the windward; opposed to lee-lurck. 

WEATH'ER-SPT, n. (weather and spy.) A star-gazer ; one 
who foretells the weather.— Donne. [Little used.) 

WEATHER-TIDE, n. The tide which sets against the lee 
side of a ship, umpelling ber to the windwar 

WEtATH'ER- INT ED, a. Tinted by the weather. 

WEATH’ER-WISE, a. (weather and wise.) Skillful in fore- 
seeing the changes or state of the weather. 

| WEATH'ER- ER, n. Something that foreshows the 
weather.— Derkam. 

WEATH'ERED, pp. 1. Passed to the windward; passed 
with difficulty.—2. a. In geology, rocks are said to be 
weathered when their surface is altered in color, texture, 
or conposition, or their edges are rounded off by expo- 
eure to the elements.—Dana. 

WEATH’ER-ING, ^. The action of the elements in alter- 
ing the surface of rocks in ct to color, texture, or 
composition, or by rounding off their edges. 

WEATHER.ING, ppr. Passing or sailing to the windward ; 

__ passing with difficulty. 

EAVE (weev), v. t. ; pret. wove; pp. woven, wove. The 
regular form, weaved, is rarely or never used. Lec we- 
an ; Ger. weben ; D. weeven.] 1. To unite threads of any 
ind in such a manner as to form cloth. 2. To unite any 
thing flexible. 3. To unite by intermixture or close con- 
nection, 4. To interpose; to insert. 

WEAVE, v. £ To prone weaving; to work with a loom. 

WEAVER, n. 1. One who weavcs; one whose occupation 
isto weave. 2. The common name of the passerine birds 
of the genus ploceus, natives of Africa and the East Indies; 
so called because they construct curious and often pensile 
nests, by interweaving twigs and fibres. 

WEAV'ER-FISH, n. A fish of the perch family. See 
WEEVER. 

WEAV'ING, ppr. Forming cloth by intertexture of threads. 

WEAVING, n. 1. The act or art of forming cloth in a 
loom, by the union or intertexture of threads. 2. The 
task or work to be done in making cloth. 

WEA'ZEN, a. Thin; sharp; as, a weazen face.—Dickens. 

WEB, n. |Sax. web; Sw. váf.] 1. Texture of threads; 
plexus; any thing woven. —2. Locally, a piece of linon 
cloth ; JEn) 3. A dusky tilm that forms over the 
eye and hinders the sight; suffusion. 4. Some part of a 
sword.—5. In ship-building, the thin partition on thc in- 
side of the rim, and between thc spokca of a sheave. Cyc. 
—6. In ornithology, the membranc which unites the toes of 
many water-fowls.— Web of a coulter is the thin, sharp part. 

WEB-FOQT-ED,a. Having webbed feet: peliniped: 

WEBBED (webd) a. Having the toes united by a mem- 
brane or web; as, the webbed feet of aquatic fowls. 

WEB'BING, n. A strong fabric of hemp, two or three 
inches wide, made for supporting the seats of stuffed 
chairs, sofas, &c. 

WEB'STER, n. (Sax. webstre.} A weavcr.—Camden. (The 
old word is webber.) 

WED, v.i. To marry; to contract matrimony.—Sáak. 

WED, n. A pledge. 
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WED, v. t. [Bax. weddian ; Sw. vddja; Dan. vedder.) 1. To 
marry; to take for husband or for wife. 9. To join in 
marriage. 3. To unite closely in affection ; to attach 
wit Es j^ unite forever. 5. T: espousc; to take part 
with; 8. 

WED'DED, pp. ora. Married; closcly attached. 

WED'DING. ppr. Marrying; uniting with in matrimony. 

WED'DING, n. Marriage; nuptials; nuptial ceremony , 
nuptial festivitics.— Shak. Ë 

WEDTDING-€CLOFHES, n. pl. Garments for a bride or a 
bridegroom, to be worn at marriage. 

WEIYDING-DAY, n. The day of marriage. 

WED'DING-FEAST, n. [ucd dinge and feast.) A feast or 
entertainment prepared for the gucets nt a wedding. 

WEDGE (wej), n. [Sax. weqg, wecg; Dan. teg ; Sw. vigg, 
D. wig.) 1. A mass of metal.—Josh., vii. 2. A picce of 
metal, particularly iron, thick at one end and sloping toa 
thin edge at the other, uscd in splitting woods, rocks, &c. 
The wedgc is one of the mechanical powers.—3. In geom- 
etry, a solid of five sides, viz., a rectangular base, two rhom- 
boidal sides meeting in an edge, and two triangular ends. 
—Day. 4. Something in the form of a wedge. 

WEDGE, v. t. 1. To cleave with a wedge; to rive; (rare. 
2. To drive as a wedge is driven; to crowd or compress 
closely. 3. To force, as a wedge forces its way. 4. To 
fasten with a wedge or with wedges. 5. To tix in the 
manner of a wedge. 

WEDGE-SHAPED (wej-shüpt) a. (wedge and shape.) 
Having the Shape of a wedge; cuneiform.—Symith. 

WEDGE D (wejd), pp. Split with a wedge; fastened with 
a wedge ; closely compressed. 

WEDSEW PDC ERE. n. [from the name of tho invent- 
or. À kind of semi-vitrified pottery, without much super- 
ficial glaze, but capable of receiving all kinds of colors by 
means of metallic oxyds and ochres. Admirable imita- 
tions of Etruscan and other vases have boen executed in 
this way.—Ure. 

WEDG'ING, ppr. Cleaving with a wedge; fastening with 
wedges ; compressing closely. 

WED'LO€K, n. (qu. wed ana lock; or Sax. lac, a gift) 
Marriage; matrimony.— Addison. 

WED'LOCK, v. t. To marry.—Alilton, [Little used. 

United in marriage.— Milton. 


WED'LOCKED (lokt), pp. 
WEDNESDAY (wonz'de), n. (Sax. Wodensdeg, Woden's 


day ; Sw. Odens or Onsdag ; from Wodin, or Odin, a 
deity or chief.) The fourth day of the week; the next 
day after Tuesday. 
t WEE, a. contracted from G. wenig.] Small; little. 
WITCHCELAL n. A species of elm.— Bacon. 


WEED, n. (Sax. weod.} 1. The general name of any plant 
that is useless or troublesome. 2. Any kind of unprofit- 
able substance among ores in mines, as mundic or marca 

WEED w. 19 d, garm 

» R, (Sax. wed, weda.) 1. Properly, a ent, as in 
Spenser, but now used only in the Shiva): weeds, for the 
mourning apparel of a female; as, a widow's weeds. 2. An 


Nur garment; (obs. 

WEED, v.t. (Sax. weodian ; D. weeden.] 1. To free from 
noxious plants. 2. To take away, as noxious plants. 3. 
To free from any thing hurtful or offenaive. 4. To root 
out vice. 

WEED'-GROWN, a. Overgrown with weeds. 

WEED'-HOOK, Yn. (weed and kook.) A hook used tor 

WEETD'ING-HQOK, y cutting away or extirpating weeds. 

WEED'ED, pp. Freed from weeds or whatever is noxious. 

WEED'ER, n. One who weeds or frecs from any thing 
noxious. 

WEED'ER-Y, n. Weeds; a place for the growth of weeds. 

WEED'ING, ppr. Freeing from wecds or whatever is nox- 
ious to growth. 

WEEDING, n. The operation of freeing from noxious 
wecds, as a crop.— Cyc. 

WEED'NG-CHIS'EL, n. A tool with a divided chisel point, 
for cutting the roots of large weeds within fhe ground. 

WEED'NG-FOR'CEPS, 2. An instrument for taking u 

WEED'ING-TONGS, í$ some sorts of plants in w 


ing. 

WEED'ING-FORRE, n. A strong, three-pronged fork, used 
in cleaning ground of weeds. 

WEED'NG-RHIM, n. An implement somewhat like the 
frame of & wheel-barrow, used for tearing up weeds on 
summer fallows, &c.; (used in Kent, Eng.]—Cyc. 

WEED'LESS, a. Frce from weeds or noxious matter. 

W EED'Y, a. 1. Consisting of weeds; as, weedy trophies.— 
Shak. 9. Abounding with weeds; as, weedy corn. 

WEEK, n. (Sax. weoc; D. week; G. wocke; Dan. uge; Sw. 
vecka.) 1. The space of seven days.—2. In Scripture, a pro- 

hetic week is a week of years, or sevcn years.— Dan, ix. 

WEEK’-DAY, n. [week and day.) Any day of the week ex- 
cept the Sabbath.— Pope. 

WEEKLY, a. Coming, happening or done once a week ; 
hebdomadary.— Swift. 
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WEEKLY, ado. Ouce à weck; by hebdomada, periods; as, 
each pertornis acrvice weekly.—Ayliffe. 

f WEEL, x. [Sax. mel.) A whirlpool. 

WEEL, Jn. A kind of twiggen trap or snare for fish.— 

WEEL'Y,$ Carew. 

WEEN, e. i (Sax. wenan.) To think; to imagine; to fan- 


As Heel codes (Obsolete, except in burlesque.) 

t WEENING, ppr. Thinking; imagining. 

WEEP, v. i; pret. and pp. ck q: (Sax. wepan.] 1. To cx- 
press sorrow, grief, or auguish by outcry. 2. To shed tears 


trom any passion. 3. To lament; to complain. 

WEEP, r.t. 1. To lament; to bewail; to bemoan. 2. To 
ehcd inoisturc. 3. To drop. 4. To abound with wet. 

! WEEPED (weept), pp. Lamentcd; bewailed; shed tears. 

WEEP ER, n. L Ouo who weeps; one who sheds tears. 
2 A white border on the elceve of a mourning coat. 3. A 
South American epccics of monkey of the sapajou group. 

WEEPING, ppr. or a. Lamenting; shcdding tears. 

WEEPING, n. Lamentation. 

WEEPING-ROEK, n. [werp and rock.) A porous rock from 
which water gradually issues. 

WEEP'ING-SPRING, n. A spring that slowly discharges 


water. 

WEEP'ING-WIL/LÓW, n. A species of willow, whose 
branches grow very long and slender, and hang down 
nearly ina ndicular direction. 

WEEP'ING-LY, adv. With weeping; in tears.— Wotton. 

t WEER'ISH, a. Insipid; weak; washy; surly.—Ascham. 

WEE'SEL, the more proper spelling of weasel. 

t WEFT, v. £.; pret. wort. (Sax. witan ; D. weeten ; Sw. veta ; 
G. wisen.) To know. 

f WEETLESS, a. Unknoving. 

WEE'VER, n. A fish of several species belonging to the 
perch family. They inflict wounds with the spines of 
their first dorsal tin, which are much dreaded. Their 
flesh is esteemed. 

WEEVIL, n. (Sax. wefl; G. widel.) A small insect of the 
bectle tribe with a long snout. It is destructive to many 
buds and fruits, and to magazines of grain —E. C. 
Herrick. 

WEE'VIL-Y, a. Infested with weevils. 

WEEZEL, a. Thin; sharp; as, a weezel face.— Smart. 

Local] See VYEASEL. 

t WEFT, cld pret. of wave.— ser. 

WEFT, n. (from weave.) 1. The woof of cloth; the threads 
that cross the warp from selvedge to selvedge. 9. A web; 
a thing woven. 

t WEFT, n. A thing waved, waived, or cast away. 

t WEFT'AGE, n. Texture.—Grew. 

WEIGH (wà). v. t. (Sax. weg, weg, wegan; L. veko; D. 
weegen, wikken; G. wágen.] 1. To examine by the bal. 
ance ; to ascertain the weight, that is, the force with which 
8 thing tends to the center of gravity. 2. To be equiva- 


lent to in weight, that is, according to the Saxon sense of 


the verb, to lift to an equipoise a weight on the other side 
of the fulcrum. 3. To raise ; to lift, as an anchor from 
the ground, or any other body. 4. To pay, allot, or take 
by weizht. 5. To ponder in the mind; to consider or ex- 
amine for the purpose of forming an opinion or coming to 
a conclusion. 6. To compare by the scales. 7. To regard; 
to consider as worthy of notice.— To weigh down. 1. To 
overbalance. 2. To oppress with weight; to depress. 

WEIGH (wà), v. i. 1. To have weight. .2. To be consid. 
ercd as important ; to have weight in the intellectual bal- 
ancc. 3. To bear heavily; to press hard.— To weigh down, 
to sink by its own weight. 

WEIGH (wá) n. A certain quantity. See Wry. 

WEIGH'A-BLE (wá'a-bl), a That may bc weighed. 

WEIGH'AGE, n. A duty or toll paid for weighing mer- 
chandise.— Bouvier. 

WEIGHED (wade), pp. 1. Examined by thc scales; hav- 
ing the weight ascertaincd. 2. Considered. 3. a. Expc- 
ricnecd; [obs.) 

WEIGIT'ER (vwá'er), n. 1. One who weighs. 2. An officer 
whose duty f to weigh commodities. 

WEIGH‘ING, ppr. Examining by scales; considering. 

WEIGH'ING, n. 1. The act of asccrtaining weight. 2. As 
much as is weighed at once. 

WEIGH'ING-C€AGE, n. A cage in which small living ani- 
mals may bc conveniently weighed.— Cyc. 

WEIGH'ING-HOUSE, n. A building furnished with a dock 
and other convenicnces for weighing commoditics and as- 
certaining the tonnage of boats to be used on a canal 

WEIGHTNG-MA-CHYNE' (w&ing-ma-shcen’), n. 1. A ma- 
chinc for weighing hcavy bodies, and particularly wheel. 
carriages, at turnpike-gates ; [England.) 2. A machine 
for weiching cattle, &c. 

WEIGHT (wate), n. (Sax. wilt; Sw. vigt.) 1. The quan- 
tity of a body, ascertained by the balance ; gravity.—In 
a strictly philosophical sense, wcight is the measure of the 
force of gravity, and not gravity itself; but the above is 
the popular use. 2 A mass of iron, lead, brass, or other 
metal. to be used for ascertaining the weight of other bod- 
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ice. 3. A standard of weight; as, troy weight, apothecaries’ 
weight, &:c.—A. 1n mechanics, that which reccives motion; 
opposed to the which gives motion. 5. A ponderous 
mass; something heavy. 6. That which wcighs dovm 
and overburdeus; as, a weight of care. 7. TLat which is 
highly important, or worthy of consideration; as, his re- 
marks had great weight.—Syn. Ponderousncess; gravity, 
heaviness; pressure; burden; load; importance; powcr; 
influence ; efficacy ; consequcnce ; moment; inipreseive- 
ness. 

WEIGHT I-LY (wat e-le), ede. 1. Heavily; ponderously. 
2. With forcc or impressiveness; with moral powcr. 

WEIGHT I-NESS (wat e-nes), x. 1. Ponderousness; grav- 
ity; heavincss. 2. Solidity ; force; impressivcness; pow- 
er of convincing. 3. Importancc. 

WEIGHTLESS, a. Having no weight; light.— Dryden. 

WEIGHTY (wátc), a. 1. Having great weight. 2. linport- 
ant; adapted to turn the balance in thc mind, or to con- 
vince. 3. Rigorous; severe; [obs.]—SvN. Heavy; pon- 
dcrous; burdensome; onerous; forcible; momentous ; 
eflicacious. 

WEIR, n. (Sax. wer, wer; D. waaren or weeren.] 1. A dam 
in a river, to stop and raise the water for conducting it to 
a mill, for taking fish, &c. 2. A fence of stakes or twigs, 
set in a stream for taking fish. See, also, WEAR. 

WEIRD (Weera, n. A spell 

WEIRD, a. Skilled in witchcraft. — Shak. 

t WEIVE, for waive.— Gower. 

WEL’A-WAY, an exclamation expressive of grief or sot- 
row, equivalent to alas. 

WEL’€OME (wel'kum), a. (Sax. wil-cuma ; well and come. 
1. Received with gladness; admitted willingly; as, a wel- 
come guest. 2. Producing gladness in its reception; as, a 
welcome present. 3. Free to have or enjoy gratuitously. — 
To bid welcome, to receive with professions cf kindness.— 
Syn. Acceptable; agreeable ; grateful; plcasing. 

WEL’€OME is used elliptically for you are welcome.— Wel 
come to our korse, an herb. 

WEL’€OME, x. 1. Salutation of a new-comer. 2. Kind re 
A prs of a guest or new-comer.— South. 

WEL'€ÓME, v. t. (Sax. wilcumian.] To salute a new-com- 
er with kindness; or to receive and entertain hospitably, 

. gratuitously, and cheerfully. 

WEL'€óM ED, Received with gladness and kindnesa, 

WEL'/€ÓME-LY, adv. In a welcome manner.— Brown. 

WEL’€OME-NESS, n. Gratefulness; agreeableness; kind 
reception.— Boyle. 

WEL/'€ÓM.ER, 2. 
new-comer.— . 

WEL'€ÓM-ING, ppr. Saluting or receiving with kindness 
a new-comcr or guest. 

WELD, 22. A plant, the reseda luteola, used by dyers to 

Meer $ give a yellow color, and sometimes called dyers 
wee 


t WELD, v. t. To wield.—Spenser. 

WELD, v. t. (Sw. válla; G. wellen; D. wellen.) To unite 
or hammer into firm union, as two pieces of iron, when 
heated almost to fusion.— Ure. 

V ELTER; pp. Forged or beat into union in an intense 

ent. 

WELD'ER, n. 1. One who welds iron. 2 A manager; an 
actual occupant.— Swift; (obs.] 

WELD'ING, n. The act or process of uniting iron by in- 
tense heat. 

WELD'ING, ppr. Uniting in an intense heat. 

WELD'ING-HEAT, ». "The heat necessary for welding 
iron bars. 

WELFARE, n. [well and fare; G. wohlfahrt ; D. welvaart.} 
1. Exemption from misfortune, sickness, calamity, or evil; 
the enjoyment of health and the common blcssings of life ; 
(applied to persons.) 2. Exemption from any unusual evil 
or calamity ; the enjoyment of peace and prosperity, or 
the ordinary blessings of society and civil government ; 
(applied to states.] —SvN. Well-being; prosperity ; happi- 


ness. 

t WELK, v. i. (G., D. welken.) To decline; to fade; to de 
cay ; to fall. 

t WELK, v. t. To contract; to shorten.— Spenser. 

t WELKED (welkt), pp. or a. Contracted into wrinkles or 


One who salutes or receives kindly a 


ridges. 
.WEL'KIN, n. (Sax. wolc, wolcen ; G. wolke.) The visible 


regions of the air; the vault of heaven.—Milton. (Obso 
lete, ore in poetry. 
WEL'/KIN EYE, in S are, is interpreted by Johnson, 8 
blue eye, from welkin, the sky; by Todd, a rolling eye. 
from Sax. wealcan, to roll; and by Entick, a languishing 


eye. 
WÉLK'TNG, ppr. Fading; declining; contracting. 
WELL, n. (Sax. well; D. wel, wellen.) 1. A spring; a fount 
ain ; the issuing of water from the earth; [obs] 2 A pit 
or cylindrical hole, sunk perpendicularly into the eurth tc 
such a depth as to reach a supply of watcr, and walled 
with stone to prevent thc earth from caving in.—3. Im 
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antps, an inclosure in the middle of a ship's hold, around 
the pumps, from the bottoin to the lower deck, to pre- 
serve them from d e.—4. In a fishing vessel, an apnrt- 
ment in the middle of the hold, made tight ut the sides, 
but having holes perfusated in the bottom to let in fresh 
water for the preservation of the fish while they are trans- 
ported to market.—5. In the military art, a hole or exca- 
vation in the earth, in mining, from whieh run brauehes 
or galleries.— Cyc. ç 

WELL'-BOAT, n. A fishing-boat having a well in its hold 
for the reception of fish. 

TYVELL'-DRAIN, n. A drain or vent for water, somewhat 
Lx & well or pit, serving to discharge the water of wet 
an 

YVELL'-DRAIN, v. t. To drain land by means of wells or 
pits, whieh reeeive the water, and from which it is dis- 
charged by machinery. 

! WELL'-HEAD (-hed), x. A souree, spring, or fountain. 

WELL'-HOLE, n. 1. In a flight of stairs, the open space in 
the middle, beyond the ends of the stairs.—Gwilt, 2 A 
cavity which reccives a counterbalancing weight in cer- 
tain meehanical eontrivanees, and also for other purposes. 
— Buchanan. . 


a seoop. 

WELL- SPRING, n. A source of continual supply. 
WELL'-WA-TER, x. The water that flows into a well 
from subterraneous springs ; water drawn from a well. 
WELL, v. £ (Sax. wellan.) To spring; to issue forth, as 

water from the earth.—Dryden. [Little used.) 

t WELL, v. t. To pour forth.—Spenser. 

WELL, a. (Sax. wel or well; G. wohl; D. wel; Sw. vál ; 
Dan. vel; W. gwell.) 1. Being in health; having a sound 
body, with a regular performance of the natural and prop- 
er funetions of all the organs. 9. Fortunate; convenient ; 
advantageous; happy. 3. Being in favor. 

WELL, adv. 1. In a proper manner: justly; rightly; not 
ill or wiekedly. 92. Skillfully; with due art. 3. Sufficient- 
ly; abundantly. 4. Very much; to a degree that gives 
pleasure. 5. Favorably; with praise. 6. Conveniently ; 
suitably; advantageously. 7. To a sufficient degree; per- 
fectly. 8. Thoroughly; fully. 9. Fully; adequately. 10. 
Far.—As well as, together with; not less than; one as 
much as the other; as, a slekness long as well as severe. 
— Well enough, in a moderate degree; so as to give satis- 
faction, or 60 as to require no alteration— Well is him 
seems to be elliptical for well is to him.—T'o be well of, to 
be in a good condition, especially as to property.— Well is 
prefixed to many words, expressing what is right, fit, laud- 
able, or not defective; as, well-affected ; well-ordered.— 
Well is sometimes used elliptically for it is well, and as an 
shah eos of satisfaction with what has been said or done; 
ms sometimes it is merely expletive ; as, well, the work 

one. 

WELL-A€-€UU'TER ED 2 (-ak-koo'terd), a. Fully furnish- 

WELL-A€-COO0UTRED $ ed with arms or dress. 

WELL-AD-JUSTED, a. Rightly adjusted. 

WELL-AIMED' a. Rightly aimed. 

WELL-ANC€H'ORED,a. Safely moored; well established. 


—Allen. 
WELL-AP-POINT'ED, a. Thoroughly equipped or pro- 
vided ; as, a well- inted army. | 
WELL-AU-THEN'HE-I-TED, a, Supported by good au- 


ty. 

WELL-BAL’ANC ED (-bal'anst), a. Rightly balanced. 

WELL’-BE-ING, ». [well and being.) Welfare; happiness; 

rosperity. 

V Ehi- BELOVED (luvd' or luv'ed), a. Greatly beldted. 

WELL'-BORN, a. [well and born.] Born of a noble or re- 
spectable family ; not of mean birth.— Dryden. 

WELL-BRED, a. (well and bred.) Educated to polished 
manners ; polite.— Roscommon. 

WELL'-BUILT (bit a. Built in a substantial manner. 

WELL-€OM-PLEX'ONED,a. Havinga good complexion. 

WELL-€ON-DYI"TIONED, a. Being in a good state. 

WELL-€OUCHED (-koucht),a. Couched in proper terms. 

WELL-DE-FINED' a. Truly defined. 

WELL-DE-SCRIBED' a. Truly deseribed. 

WELL-DE-VISED' a. Rightly devised. 

WELL-DI-GEST’ED, a. Fully digested. 

WELL-DI8-CERN ED’ (-diz-zernd), a. 

WELL-DIS-POSED’, a. Rightly disposed. 

EE DOER, ^. One who performs his moral and social 

uties. 

WELL'-DUTNG, n. A doing well; performance of duties. 

WELL-DONE' (-dun^), exclam, [well and done] A word of 
praise ; bravely; nobly; in a right manner. 

WELL’-DRAWN, a. Truly drawn. 

WELL-DRESSED’ (-drest), a. Handsomely dressed. 

WELL-ED'U-CA-TED, a. Having a good education. 
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WELL-FA'VORED, «a. Handsome; well-formed beauté 
ful; pleasing to the eye.—Gen., xxix. 

WELL-FLA'VORED,a. Having a high flavor. 

WELL-FORMED' a. Formed well. 

WELL-FOUND'ED, a. Founded on good and valid rea: 
sons, or on strong probabilities. 

WELL-GROUND'ED, a. [well and ground.] Well found- 
ed; having a solid foundation. 

WELL-HUSBAND-ED, a. Husbandcd properly 

WELL-IN-FORMED*’, a. Correctly infoi med. 

WELL-IN-STRU€TED, a. Nightly or fully instructed 

WELL-IN-TEND‘ED, a. Intended for a good purpose or 
with upright motives. 

WELL-IN-TEN TIONED, a. Having upright intentions or 

ant ses.— Milner. 

LL’-KNOWN, a. Fully known. 

WELL-MANNERED, a. [well and manner.) Polite; well. 
bred ; complaisant.— Dryden. 

WELL’-MEAN-ER. n. One whose intention is good. 

WELL'-MÉAN-ING, a. Having a good intention. 

WELL’-MEANT (-ment), a. Rightly intended. 

WELL-MET, ezclam. term of salutation denoting joy at 
meeting. 


WELL-MINDED, a. [well and mind.) Well-disposed ; 
having a good mind. 
WELL-MOR'AL-YZED, a. Regulated by good morals, 


WELL'-Nà-TURED, a. Good-natured; kind. 

| WELL'-NIGH, adv. Almost ; nearly. 

WELL-OR'DERED, a. Rightly ordered. 

WELL-PAINT'ED, a. Painted well. 

WELL-POL'T-CIED (-pol'e.sid), a. Having a good poliey. 

WELL-POL'ISH ED (-polisht) a. Highly polished. 

WELL'-READ (red) a. Having extensive reading. 

WELL-REGW-Li-TED, a. Having good regulations. 

WELL'-SET, a. Having good symmetry of parts. 

WELL'-SET-TLED, a. Fully settled ; well married. 

WELL'-SINK-ER, n. One who diga wells. 

WELL'-SPED, a. Having good success. 

WELL'-SPENT. a. Spent or passed in virtue.— Pope. 

WELL'-SPOK. EN, a. [well and speak.) 1. Speaking well; 
speaking with fitness or graec; or speaking kindly. 9. 
Spoken with propriety: 

WELL-STORED, a. Fully stored. 

WELL'-SWEEP, n. See SWEEP. 

WELL-TEM'PERED, a. Having a good temper. 

WELL-TIMED’, a. Done at a proper time. 

WELL-TRAINED, a. Correetly trained. 

WELL-TRIED' a. Having been fully tried.—Southey 

WELL-WILL‘ER, n. One who means kindly. 

WELL-WISH', n. A wish of happiness.—4ddison. 

ELA EER: *. One who wishes the good of another. 
—A on. 

WELL/‘A-DiY, alas, Johnson supposes to be a corruption of 
welaway, which see.— Gay. 

WELL'FARE is now written welfare. 

WELSH, a. (Sax. weallisc.} Pertaining to the Welsh nation. 

WELSH, n. 1. The language of Wales or of the Welsh. 
2. The general name of the inhabitants of Wales. The 
word signifies foreigners or wanderers, and was given to 
this people by other nations, probably because they eame 
from some distent country. 

WELSH-RAPBPBIT, x. (properly rare-bit.] Cheese melted 
mto T mass, and usually spread over slices of toasted 

read. 

WELT, n. [VV. gwald.) A small cord covered with cloth 
and sewed on seams or borders to strengthen them 

WELT, v.:. To furnish with a welt. 

WELTED, pp. or a. Furnished with a welt. 

WEL'TER, v. i. (Sax. weltan ; Sw.váltra; G. waken ; Dan. 
etter.) To roll, as the body of an animal ; but usually, to 
roll or wallow in some foul matter.— n. 

WEL'TER-ING. ppr. Rolling ; wallowing, as in mire, blood, 
or other filthy matter. 

WELTING, x. The act of putting on a welt, or the welt 

ut on. 

t WEN, n. [Sax.] A spot; a sear.—Brerewood. 

t WEM, v. t. (Sax. wemman.] To corrupt. 

WEN, n. (Sax. wenn ; D. wen.) An encysted tumor, which 
is movable, pulpy, and often elastic to the touch. 

WENCH, n. [Gu wencle) 1. A young woman.—Sidney; 
[rare] 2. A young woman of ill fame.  Prior.—3. 
America, a black or colored female servant; a nezress. 

WENCH, v. íi. To frequent the eompany of women of Jl 


fame. 

WENCH'-LIKE, a. After the manner of wenehes.—Huloet. 

WENCHER, n. A lewd man.—Grew. 

WENCHING, p Frequenting women of ill fame. 

WEND, v. i. (Sax. wendan.] 1. To go; to pass to or from ; 
| [obsolete, ercept in poetry.) 2. To turn round; [obs.] 
tWENNEL, n. A weanel. Sce WEANEL. 
WENNISH, la. [from wen.) Having the nature of & 
WENWNY, wen. 
WENT, pret. of the obsolete verb wend. We now arrange 


WELL-ES-TAB'LISHED (-lisht), a. Firmly established. 
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went, in grammar, as the preterit of go, but in origin it has 
no connection with it. 

I WENT, m Way; course; path.—Spenser. 

WEPT, pret. and pp. of weep. 

* WERE (wer, but prolonged, when emphatic, into wire). 
This is uscd as the imperfect tense plural of be; as, we 
were, you were, thcy were; and in some othcr tcnscs. It 
is the Danish verb rarer, to be, to exist; Sw. vara, and in 
origin has no connection with be, nor with wes. It is unit- 
ed with be, to supply ite want of tenses, as wentis with go. 

WERE, m. Adan. Se WEAR 

WERE'GILD, n. (Sax. wer, and gild, geld.) Formerly, the 

rice of a man’s head; a compensation paid for a man 

illed, partly to the king for the loss of a subject, and 
partly to the lord of the vassal, and partly to the next 
of kin. 

WER-NERI-AN, a. Pertaining to Werner, the German 
mineralogist and gcologist, who classified mincrals ac- 
cording to their external characters, and advocated the 
theory that the strata of the earth's crust were formed by 
depositions from water. 

WERNER-ITE, n. The same mineral with scapolite, 
which see. 

WERT, the second person singular of the subjunctive im- 

rfect tense of be. See WERE. 

WERTH, ! in names, signifies a farra, court, or village, from 

WORTH, § Sax. veorthig.—Lye, Dict. 

t WWE SIL, for weasand. 

WES'LEY-AN, n. One belonging to the sect of Arminian 
Nethodists, founded by John W el. 

WES'LEY.AN, a. Belonging to the Wesleyans, or to Wes- 
leyanism. 

WES'LEY-AN-ISM, x. The doctrine and discipline of the 
Wesleyan Methodists, a sect founded by John Wesley. 
WEST, n. [Sax., D., G. west; Dan. vest; Sw. vester; Fr. 
ouest.) 1. In strictness, that point of the horizon midway 
between the north and south points, on the eide where 
the heavcnly bodies set; opposed to east. In a looser sense, 
the part of the heinisphere near this point. 2. A country 
situated in the region toward the sunsetting, with respect 

to another. 

WEST,a. 1. Deing in a line toward the point in the hori- 
zon midway between the north and south points, on the 
side where the eun sets; or, in a looser sense, being in the 
region near the line of direction toward that point, either 
on the earth or in the heavens. 2 Coming or moving 
from the west or western region ; as, a scest wind. 

WEST, adv. To the western region; at the westward ; 
more westward; as, Ireland lies west of England. 

t WEST, v. i. To pass to the west; to set, as the sun. 

t WESTER-ING, a. Passing to the west.— Milton. 

WEST'ER-LY, a. 1 Being toward the west; situated in 
the western region. 2. Moving from the westward, as 


a win 

WEST'ER-LY, adv. Tending toward the west. 

WESTERN, a. (1 est, and Sax. ern.) 1. Being in the west, 
or in the region nearly in the direction of west; being in 
that quarter where the sun sets. 2. Moving in a line to 
the part where the sun sets. 

WEST'ING, n. Space or distance westward, or departure 
westward. 

WESTWARD, adv. (Sax. westweard ; west and weard.) 
Toward the west. 

WESTWARD.-LY, adv. In a direction toward the west. 

WET, a. (Sax. wet; Sw. våta; Dan. vede] 1. Containing 
water; as, wet land; or having water or other liquid upon 
the surface; as, a wet table. 2 Rainy. 

WET, n. 1. Water or wetness; moisture or humidity in 
considerable degree. 2. Rainy weather; foggy or misty 
weather. 

WET, v. t. ; pret. and pp. wet ; but wetted is sometimes used. 
(Sax. setan ; Sw. vata; Dan. veder.) 1. To fill or moist- 
en with water or other liquid ; to eprinkle or humectate ; 
to cause to have water or other fluid adherent to the sur- 
Puis i to dip or soak in liquor. 2. To moisten with 


WET-NURSE, x A nurse who suckles a child. 

WET-SHOD, a. Wet over the shoes.—Mirror for Magis- 
trates. 

WEZW'ER, n. (Sax. wether or wedder.) A ram castrated. 

WETNESS, n. 1. The state of being wet, either by being 
soaked or filled with liquor, or by having a liquid adherent 
to the surface. 2. A watery or moist state of the atmo- 
Docs ; a etate of being rainy, foggy, or misty. 

WET'TISH, a. Somewhat wct; moist; humi 

E v.t ori. To grow; to wax. See Wax. [Not to be 
used. 

WEY A. (from weigh.) A certain quantity —In England, 
a weigh of wool is 64 tods, or 182 lbs. ; a weigh of butter or 
cheese varies from 2 to 3 cwt; a h of corn or salt is 
40 bushels; a weigh of oats or barley, 48 bushels, &c.— 
Af Culloch.— Cyc. 

WETZAND, for weasand. See the latter, 
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[Note.—ZJn words beginning with wh, the letter n. or ale, 
when both letters are pronounced, precedes the sound of W. 
Thus, what, when, are pronounced hwat, hwen. So they 
were written by our ancestors, and 80 they ought to be written 
still, as they are by the Danes and Swedes. 

WHACK, v. t. To strike. [A vulgar word.) 

WHALE (hwiále), n. [Sax. hwal, kwel; G. sallfisch ; D. wal 
tisch ; Sw. Dan. Aval.) The general name of an order of 
animals inhabiting the ocean, arranged in zoology under 
the name of cete, or cetacea, and bclonging to the cluss mam- 
malia, in the Linnwen system. The Greenland whale is of 
the genus balena. When fully grown, it is from 50 to 65 
or 70 feet in length. and from W to 40 feet in its greatest 
circumfercnce. It is valued for the oil and whalebune ob. 
taincd from it. 

WIIALE-BOAT,*. A long and sharp-built boat used by 
whalemen. 


WHALE-FISH-ER-Y, s. The fishery or occupation of tak 


ing whales. 
WHXLEBÓKE, n. A firm,elastic substance taken from the 
upper jaw of the whale. 
WHALE'MAN, n. A man employed in the whale-fishery. 
WHAL'ER, n. A ship employed in the whale-fishery. 
WHALING, n. The business of taking whales. 
WHAUL | n. A greenish white state of the eyes. 


WHAUL. WALL-EYE. 

HELL a. Having grcenish white eyes. See WALL-ETE. 
WHAME, n. A species of fly, tabanus, the burrel 

t WHANG, n. (Sax. thwang.] A leather thong. 

WHANG, v. t. To beat.—Grose. [Not in use, or local ] 


Sea 


-fy. 


Brockett. [Vulgar.) 
rf, n. (Sax. hwarf, hweorf; D. werf; Dan. 
verf; Russ. vorph. In the plural, wharfs and wharves are 
both used.) A perpendicular bank or mound of timber, 
or stone and earth, raised on the shore of a harbor, river, 
canal, &c., or extending some distance into the water, for 
the convenience of lading and unlading ships and-other 
vesaeis. 

WHARF, v. & To guard or secure by a wharf or firm wall 
of timber or stone. 

WHARF'AGE, n. The fee or duty paid for the privilege of 
using a wharf for loading or unioading goods, &c. 

WHARKF'ING (hworf^ng), n. Wharfs in general. 

WHARF'IN-GER, m. A man who has the care of a wharf, 
or the proprietor of a wharf. 

WHAT (uwot), pronoun relative, or substitute. (Sax. hwet , 
Goth. watht ; D. wat ; G. was ; Dan., Sw. Arad ; Scot. quAat.) 
1. That which ; as, do what you will. 2. Which part; he 
knows not what to choose. 3. What is the substitute for a 
sentence or clause of a sentence. 4. What is used as an 
adjective of both genders, often in epecifying sorts or par- 
ticulars ; as, see what colors this silk exhibits. 5. What ia 
much used in asking questions. 6. What time, at the time 
or on the day when. 7. To how great a degree. 8. What. 
ever. 9. Some part, or some. 10. Whar is sometimes 
used elliptically for what is this ? or how is this? 11. What 
ie used interrogatively and elliptically, as equivalent to 
what will be the consequence ?— W hat though, that ie, grant 
this or that; allow it to be so.— What ho, an exclamation 
of calling. 

t WHAT, n. Fare; things; matter.—Spenser. 

WHAT-EV'ER, pron. [what and ever.) 1. Being thisor that, 
being of one nature or another ; being one thing or anoth- 
er; any thing that may be; as, whatever is read, let it be 
read with attention. 2 All that; the whole that; all par. 
ticulars that. 

WHAT-SO-EV'ER, a compound of what, so, and ever, has the 
sense of whatever, and is less used than the latter. Indeed, 
it is nearly obeolete.— W katso, in a like sense, is entirely 
obsolete. 

WHEAL, *. A pustule. See Wea. 

WHEAT, n. (Sax. hwete ; Goth. Awit ; G. weitzen ; Sw. Avete, 
Dan. hvede; D. weit.) A plant of the genus triticum, and 
the seed of the plant, which furnishes a white flour for 
bread, and, next to rice, is the grain most generally used 
by the human race. 

WHEAT-BIRD, n. A bird that feeds on wheat. 

WHEAT'EAR, n. A small bird common in Europe, allied 
to the stonechat and whinchat ; called, also, whitetail and 
JSallow.finch. 

WHEAT-FLY, x. A name givcn to several insects injuri 
ous to wheat, including the Hessian fly, wheat-moth, &c.— 
E. C. Herrick. 

WHEAT'-MOTH, n. An insect whose grubs devour wheat 
chiefly after it is harvested. 

WHEAT-PLUM, n. A sort of plum. 

WHEAT EN (hweet^n) a. Made of wheat.—Pope. 

WHEEDLE (hwee'dl), v.t. To entice by soft words.—Sr~ 
To fatter ; coax; cajole. 

WHEE'DLE, v. íi To flatter; to coax. 


* See Synopsis 1, £, I, &c., long.—K, E, Y, &c., short —FAR, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE- BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
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WHEE'DLED, pp. Flattered ; enticed ; coaxed. 
WHEE'DLERN, n. One who wheedles. | 
WHEE'DLING, ppr. Flattering; enticing by soft words. 
WHEE'DLING, n. The act of fluttering or enticing. | 
WHEEL, n. [Sax. hweol, hweohl, hweogl, hweogul ; D. wiel; | 

Sw. hiuL) 1. A circular frame of wood, iron, or other ' 


metal, consisting of a nave or hub, iuto which are inserted WHERE-A-BOUT,, adv. 


spokes, which sustain a rim or felly, or of a solid circular | 


piece of wood or metal, the whole turning on an axis. | 
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soever; at whatever time.— Locke. 


| WHERE (hwáre), adv. [Sax. kwer; Goth. kwar ; Sw. kvar , 


D. e] 1. At which place or places. 2. At or in what 
place. 3. At the place in which. 4. Whither; to what 
place, or from what place.—Any where, in any place. 

seii and about] 1. Near what 
P 


place. 2. Near which pluce.—Shak. 3. Concerning which. 
Whereabouts is also used. 


wheel and axle, or wheel and axis, constitute one of ` WHERE-AS' (hwáre-az^, adv. [where and as.) 1. When in 


the mechanical powers. See Axis, No. 4. 2. A circular , 
body. 3. A carriage that moves on wheels. 4. An instru- 
ment for torturing criminale 5. A machine for spinning . 
thread of various kinds. 6. Rotation ; revolution; turn. 
7. A turning about; a compass.—8. In 
board turned by a lathe in a horizontal position, on which 
the clay is shaped by the hand.—9. In ships, a large circu- 
lar frame having havodles on the periphery, and connected | 
by Her ropes with the radder for the purpose of steering , 
the ship. 

WHEEL e. t. 1. To convey on wheels. 2. To put into a 
rotary motion ; to cause to turn round. 

WHEEL,v.i. l.Toturnonan axis. 2 To turn; to move 
round. 3. To frtch a compass. 4. To roll forward. 

WHEEL'-AN-I-MAL, Yn. One of a class of animal. 

WHEEL'-AN-I-MAL'OULE, § cules, with arms for taking 
their prey, resembling wheels; a rotifer. 

WHEELBARROW, n. (wheel and barrow.) A light frame 
with a box for conveying articles, supported by one wheel 
and rolled by a single man. 

WHEEL’ POAT, n. [twheel and boat.) A boat with wheels, 
to be used either on water or upon inclined planes. 

WHEEL~-€AR-RIAGE, n. [wheel and carriage.) A carriage 
moved on wheels. 

WHEEL'-RACE, n. The place in which a water-wheel is 

aced.— Francis. 

WHEEL’-SHAPED (hweel-shá&pte) a. In botany, rotate ; 
monopetalous, expanding into a flat border at top, with 
Scarcely E tube. 

WHEEL'-W RIGHT (hweel'-rite), n. (wheel and wright.) A 
man whose occupation is to make wheels and wheel-car- 
riages, as carts and wagons. 

ss eI pp. Conveyed on wheels; turned; rolled 
rounc. 

I WHEELER, n. A maker of wheels. 

WHEEL‘ING, ppr. Conveying on wheels or in a wheel- 
carriage ; turning. 

WHEELING, n. 1. The act of conveying on wheels. 2. 
The act of passing on wheels, or convenience for passing 
on wheels, 3. A turning or circular movement of troops 
imbodied. 

WHEELY, a. Circular; suitable to rotation.—Phillips. 

WHEEZE, v. i. (Sax. hweosan ; Sw. hes; Dan. hveser.] To 
breathe hard and with an audible sound, as persons af- 
fected with asthma. —Swift. 

WHEEZING, ppr. Breathing with difficulty and noise. 

WHEEZING, n. The act of breathing with difficulty and 
noise. 

WHELK (hwelk), n. 1. A wrinkle ; inequality on the sur- 
face; protuberance; a pustule. 2. A mollusk, the bucci- 
num undatum, with a shell univalvular, spiral, and gibbous, 
and an oval aperture ending in a short canal or gutter. 
Whelks are much used for food in England. 

WHELKED (hwelkt). See WELKED. 

WHELK'Y,a. Pro rant ; embossed ; rounded.— Spenser. 

WHELN, v. t. (Sax. ahsoylfan ; Goth. ai ; Ice. wilma or 
hwilma.) 1. To cover with water or other fluid ; to cover 
by immersion in something that envelops on all sides. 2. 
To cover completely; to immerse deeply ; to overburden. 
3. To throw over so as to cover; (obs 

WHELMED, pp. Covered, as by being immersed. 

WHELMING, ppr. Covering, as by immersion. 

WHELP, n. (Dan. hvalp ; Sw. vaip; D. welp.) 1. The young 
of the canine species, and of several other beasts of prey, 
as lions, bears, &c.; a puppy. 2. A son; [in contempt.]— 
Shak. 3. A young man; [in contempt.) —Addison. 

WHELP, v. £ To bring forth young, as the female of the 
canina species and some other beasts of prey.— Boyle. 

WHEN, adv. [Goth. kwan ; Sax. hwenne ; G. wenn.) 1. At 
the time. 2. At what time; [interragatively.] 3. Which 
time. 4. After the time that. 5. At what time.— When as, 
at the time when; what time.—Milton; [obs.] 

WHENCE, adv. (Sax. hwanon. 1. From what place. 9. 
From what source. 3. From which premises, principles, 
Or facts. 4. How; by what way or means. Mark, xii— 


Š. In general, from which person, cause, place, principle, f 


or circumstance.—From whence may be considered as 
tautological, from being implied in whence; but the use is 
well authorized.—Of whence in not now used. 
WHENCE-EVER, adv. See WHENSOEVER. 
WHENCE-SO-EVER, adv. (whence, so, and ever.) From 
what place soever; from what cause or source soever. 
WHEN-EV'ER, adv. [when and ever.) At whatever time. 


fact or truth; [implying opposition to something that pre- 
cedes.) 2 Tho thing being so that; considering that things 
are 80; [implying an admission of facts.) 3. Whereat; at 
which place.—Spenser; [obs.] 4. But on the contrary. 


pottery, a round | WHERE-AT', adv. [where and at.) 1. At which. 2. At what, 
| Jive] 
| WHERE-BY, adv. 


[mee and by.) 1. By which——Skak. 2 
LA oe ri ; [interrogatively. 
s ERE'FORE, adv. (where and for.) 1, For which rea. 


son. 2. Why; for what reason. 
WHERE-IN', adv. [where and n) 1. In which ; in which 
thing, time, . In what. 


respect book, &c. 
t WHERE-IN-TO,, adv. [where and into.) Into which.— 
Bacon. 


t VHERE'NESS, n. Ubiety; imperfect locality. 

WHERE.OF,, adv. [where and of.) 1. Of which; as, we are 
not guilty of the crime wheregf we are accused. 2 Of 
what; [obs. 

WHERE-ON', adv. (where and on.] 1. On which. 2. On 
what; [obs.) 

t WHERE’SO, adv. See WHERESOEVER. 
WHERE-SO-EVER, adv. (where, so, nnd ever.) In what place 
soever ; in whatever place, or in any place indefinitely. 

t WHERE'THROUGH (-throo), adv. Through which. 

WHERE-TS, adv. TUAE and to] 1 To which. 2. Tc 
what; to what end; (little used.) 

WHERE-UN-TU', adv. The same as whereto. [Little used.” 

WHERE-UP-ON’, adv. Upon which.— Clarendon. 

WHERE-EV'ER, adv. [where and ever.) At whatever placa 

WHERE-WITH', adv. [where and with.) 1. With which. 2 
With what ; epee oir 

WHERE-WIFTH-AL’, adv. The same as wherewith. 

WHERN, n. Probably a variation of guern.—Dr. Clarke. 

WHER'RET, v. t. (G. irren. Qu.) fo hurry ; to trouble 
to tease ; to give a box on the ear. [Low.) 

t WHER'RET, n. A box on the ear.—Beaum. and Fletcher 

WHERRY, ak different orthography of ferry.) A shallow 
light boat, built very sharp at both ends, for fast rowing or 
sailing, especially in tide rivers.—Herbert. The term has 
also been applied to some decked vessels used in fishing 
2. A liquor made from the pulp of crabs after the verjuice 
is expressed ; sometimes called crab-wherry ; [local.) 

WHET (hwet) v. t. ; pret. and pp. whetted or whet. [Sax. hwet- 
tan ; D. wetten.] 1. To rub for the purpose of sharpening, 
as an edge tool; to sharpen by attrition. 2. To provoke ; 
to excite; to stimulate. 3. To provoke; to make angry 
or acrimonious.— To whet on, or whet forward, to urge on; 
to instigate.—Shak. ; [obs.] 

WHET, n. 1. The act of sharpening by friction. 2. Some- 
thing that provokes or stimulates the appetite.— Spectator. 

WHETHER, pronoun or substitute, (Sax. hwether.] 1. 
Which of two. 2. When classed among adverbs, it retains 
its original character, and denotes which of two alterna- 
tives, expressed by a sentence or the clause of a sentence, 
and followed by or; as, "resolve whether you will go or 
not ;” that is, you will go or not go; resolve thich. 

WHETHER-ING, n. The retention of the after-birth in 
cows.— Gardner, 

WHETSTONE, n. [whet and stone) A stone used for 
sharpening edged instruments by friction. 

WHETSTONE-SLATE, ? n. Novaculite, a variety of slate 

WHET-SLATE, used for sharpening instru- 
ments of iron. The best are brought from Turkey, and 
called Aone-stones. 

WHETV'TED, pp. Rubbed for sharpening; sharpened; pro- 
voked: stimulated. 

WHETTER, a. He or that which whets or sharpens. 

WHETTING, ppr. Rubbing for the purpose of making 
sharp; sharpening; provoking ; inciting. 

WHEW’ER, n. Another name of the widgeon. [Local] 

WHEY (hwa), n. (Sax. kweg ; D. wei or kui.) The serum 
or watery part of milk, separated from the more thick or 
epee apie part, particularly in the process of making 
cheese. 

WHEY'TUB, n. A tub in which whey stands for yielding 
cream, &c.— Cyc. 

WHEY'EY,a. Partaking of whey ; resembling whey. 

WHEY'ISH, a. Having the qualities of whey.—Paillips. 

WHICH (hwich), pron. relative, or substitute. (qu. Sax. 
hwile ; G. welcher ; D. welk.) 1. A pronoun or word of in. 
terrogation in all ders; as, whick man is it? skich 
woman was it? which is the house? % In reference to 
things, or in the neuter gender, it is a relative referring to 
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something before mentioned ; as, “ God rested on tho eev- 
anth day from all his work which he had mado.”--Gen., il, 
2. In some phrases, the relative may precedo the noun to 
which it retors.—3. Which, like other pronouns, inay be 
used as a substitute for another word or for a seutcuce. 
“We arc bound to obey all the Divine commands, which 
we can not do without Divine aid.” Here which is a sub- 
stitute for obey all the Dicine commands. 'Thc man vras 
said to be innocent, which he was not. Here which is a 
substitute for innocent. 4. That which; those which ; as, 
€ which you will.— The which, by the whick, &c., are ob- 
solete. 

WHICH-EV'E 

WHICH SO EVER: pron. Whether one or the other. 

WHIFF (hwit), 2. (W. eff. 1. A sudden expulsion of air 
from the mouth; a put?.—2. In ickthyology, a flat-fish of 
the turbot groups. 

EIER t. t. To puff; to throw out in whiffs; to consume 
n wills. 

WHIF'FLE (bwifd), v. i (D. weifclen ; G. zwcifeln.] To 
start, shift, and turn; to change from one opinion or course 
to another; to use evasions; to prevaricate; to be fickle 
and unsteady. 

WHIF'FLE, 0. ¢. To disperse with a puff; to scatter. 

WHIFFLE, n. A ciently, a fite or small flute. 

WHIF'FLER, s. 1. One who whiflles or frequently changes 
his opinion or course; one who uses shifts and evasions 
in argument. 2. An officer who went before processions 
to clear the way by blowing the horn or trumpet. 3. A 
young man who goes before a company in London on oc- 
casions of public eo niy = ae 

WEI ENS: prr. Shifting and turning; prevaricating ; 

uing. 

WHIFFLING, a.  Prevarication. 

WHIG (hwig), n. (Sex. hweg. See WHEY.) Acidulated 
whey, sometimes mixed with buttermilk and sweet herbs; 
used as a cooling beverage. [ Local.) 

WHIG, n. (Ash,in his dictionary, informs us that this word 
is from shig gam, a term used in Scotland in driving horses; 
sohiggamor, one who drives horses. In 1648 a party of 
these people marched to Edinburgh to oppose the king and 
the Duke of Hamilton, and hence the name of whig was 
given to the party opposed to the court] One of a polit. 
ical party which had its origin in England in the seven- 
teenth century, in the reign of Charles I. or II. Those 
who supported the king in his high claims were called to- 
ries, and the advocates of popular rights were called whigs. 
During the revolution in the United States, the friends and 
supporters of the war and the principles of the revolution 
were called whigs, and those who opposed them were 
called tories and royalists. 

WHIG, a. Pertaining to or composed of whigs. 

WHIG'GAR-€HY, n. Government b Whig- Se (Cant.] 

WHIG'GER-Y, n. The principles of a whig. 

WHIG'GISH, a. Pertaining to whigs; partaking ofthe prin- 

ciples of whigs.—Swift. 

WHIG'GISM, n. The principles of a whig.—Swift. 

WHILE (while), n. (Sax. kotle; Goth. hiweila ; G. weil ; Dan. 
hvile.) Time; space of time, or continued duration.— 
Worth while, worth the time which it requires; worth the 
time and pains ; hence, worth the expense. 

WHILE, adv. 1. During the time that. 2. As long as.— 
Watts. 3. At the same time that.—Pope. 

WHILE, v. t. (W. gwylaw; Dan. hviler; Sw. kvila.) To 
while away, as time, in English, is to loiter; or, more gen- 
erally, to cause time to pasa away pleasantly, without irk- 
sOmeness. 

WHILE, v.i. Toloiter.— or. 

t WHIL'ERE, adv. (while and ere.) A little while ago. 

WHTL'ING, ppr. Loitering; passing time agrecably, with- 
out impatience or tediousnces. 

WHILK, n. A kind of shell or shell-fish. See WHELK. 

Nos adv. (Sax. hwilon.) Formerly; once; of old. 
— Spenser. 

WHILST, ado. The same as while, which see. Whiles is 
not used. 

WHIM, n. (Ice. hwima ; W. cwim.) 1. Properly, a sudden 
turn or start of the mind; a capricious notion. 2. A low 
wit; (a cant word.) 3. A machine worked by horses, for 
raising water from the bottom of mines.—SvN. Whimsey ; 
freak ; Ei fancy. 

WHIM'-WHAM, n. (a ludicrous reduplication of whim.) A 

laything ; a toy; an odd device; a strange fancy. 
HIM'BREL, n”. A bird closely allied to the curlew, and re- 
gembling ít in its appearance and habits.— P. Cyc. 

WHIM'P v. i. [G. wimmern.) To cry with a low, whin- 
ing, broken voice; as, a child whimpers.— Locke. 

WHIM'PER/ING, ppr. Crying with a low, broken voice. 

WHIM'PER-ING, n. A low, muttering cry. 

WHIM'PLED, a. A word used by Shakspeare, perhaps a 
mistake for whimpered, distorted with crying. 

WHIM'SEY (hwün'ze), n. A whim; a freak; a capricious 
notion; as, the whimseys of poets.— Swift 
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WHIM'SEY, vc. t. To fill with whims.—Beaum. and Fl. 
WHIN'SI-CAL, a Full of whims; having odd fancies, 
Addison.—SYvN. Freakish ; capricious ; fanciful ; fantas 


tical, 

A aie ier adv. In a whimsical manner; freak 

aly. 

WHIM'SI-CAL-NESS, ? n. Freakishness; whimsical dispo 

WHIM-S8I-CAL'-TY, $ sition; odd temper. 

WHIN, n. (In W. cwyn is a weed; L. genista spinosa.] 
Gorse; furze ; a plant of the genus ulez.— Lee. 

WHIN'-AX, n. [shin and ex.) An instrument used for ex- 
tirpating whin from lund.— Cyc. 

WHIN'-CHAT, n. A small singing bird, a species of war- 
bler common in Europe. 

WHIN'-STONE, n. (whin and stone; Scot. quÀyn-stane.] 
Whin-stone, or whin, is a provincial name given to basaltic 
rocks, and applied by miners to any kind of dark-colored 
and hard, unstratified rock, which resista the pick. 

WHIN'-YXRD, n. A sword; (in contempt.)—Hudibras. 

WHINE (hwine), v. t. (Sax. wanian and cwanian ; Goth. 
hwainon ; Dan. hvíiner.] To express murmurs by a plain. 
tive ey i to moan with a puerile noise; to murmur 
meanly. 

WHINE, ». A plaintive tone; the nasal, puerile tone of 
mean complaint ; mean or affected complaint.— Rowe. 

WHIN'ER, n. One who whines. 

WHINTNG, ppr. or a, Expressing murmurs by a mean, 

laintive tone or cant. 
HINTNG-.LY, ade. In a whining manner. 

WHIN'NY, v. i. (L. kinnio.] To utter the sound of a horse; 
to neigh. 

wane a. Abounding in whins.—Nicolson and Burn. 

WHIN'O€R, n. (G. wenig.) The small pig of a litter. (Neta 
England. 

WHIP (hwip), v. t. (Sax. hweopan ; D. wippen, rweepen ; Dan. 
vipper.) 1. To strike with a lash or sweeping cord. 2, 
To sew slightly. 3. To drive with lashes. 4. To punish 
with the whip. 5. To lash with sarcasm. 6. To strike ; 
to thrash ; to bent out, as grain, by striking.— To sohip about 
or round, to wrap; to inwrap. Mozon.— To whip out, to 
draw nimbly ; to snatch.— To whip from, to take away sud- 
denly.— To whip into, to thrust in with a quick motion.- 
To whip up, to seize or take up with a quick motion. 

WHIP, v. i To move nimbly; to start suddenly and run; 
or to turn and run. 

WHIP, n. (Sax. hsoeop.] 1. Aninstrument for driving horses 
or other teams, or for correction. consisting of a lash tied 
to a handle or rod. 2. A coachman or driver of a car- 
Te s: ; as, a good whip. B. D'Israeli.—3. In ships, a small 
tackle with a single rope, used to hoist light bodies.— Whip 

and spur, with the utmost haste. 

WHIP-CORD, n. A kind of hard twisted or braided cord 
of which lashes have sometimes been i 

WHIP’-GRAFT, v.. To graft by cutting the cion and stock 
in a sloping direction, so as to fit each other, and by in- 
serting a tongue on the cion into a slit in the stock. 

WHIP-GRAFT-ING, n. The act or practice of grafting by 
cutting the cion and stock with a slope, to fit each other. 

WHIP'-HAND, 2. Advantage over.— Dryden. 

WHIP'-LASH, n. The lash of a whip.—Tusser. 

WHIP'SAW, n. A saw usually set in a frame for dividing 
timber lengthwise, and commonly worked by two persuns. 

WHIP'-STXFF, n. (whip and staf.) In ships, a bar by which 
the rudder is turned. 

WHIP-STITCH, v. t. [whip and stitch.) In agriculture, to 
half plow cr to rafter land. 

WHIP'-STO€K, n. (whip and stock.) The rod or staff to 
which the lash of a whip is fastened. 

WHIPPED (hwipt) pp. Struck with a whip; punished; 
inwraped ; sewed slightly. 

WHIP'PER, n. One who whips; particularly, an officer 
who inflicts the penalty of legal whipping. 

WHIPPER-IN, 2. 1. Among huntsmen, one who keeps the 
hounds from picea gm and whips them in, if necessary, 
to the line of chase.—Hence, 2 In the British House of 
Commons, one who enforces party discipline among the 
supporters of the ministry, and urges their attendance on 
all questions of importance to the government. 

WHIPPER-SNAP'PER, n. A diminutive, insignificant per- 
son.— Brockett. 

WHIPPING, ppr. Striking with a whip; punishing with a 
whip; inwrapping. 

WHIPPING, n. The act of EDEN a wnip, or of pun- 
ishing ; the state of being whippe 

WHIP'PING-POST, n. [whipping and post) A post to 
which offenders are tied w 


en whipped. 

WHIP'PLE-TREE, =. [ship and tree; but qu. is it not 
whiffle-tree?} The bar to which the traces or tugs of a 
harness are fastened, and by which a carriage, a plow, a 
harrow, or other implement is drawn.—Forby. 

WHIP?PO-WIL, n. The popular name of an American 
bird, allied to the night-hawk and night-jar, so called from 
its note, or the sounds of its voice. (Not thip-poor-will.] 
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WHIPSTER, *. A nimble fcllow.— Prior. 

WHIPT, pp. of whip; sometimes used for whipped. 

WHIR (whur) v. i To whir round with noise; to fly with 
noise, 

WHIR, v. £ To hurry. 

WHIRL (hwurl), v. t. (Sax. hwyrfan; D. wervelen ; G. wir- 
beln ; Dan. Avirveler.] To turn round rapidly: to turn 
with velocíty.—SvN. To turn; twirl; revolve; wheel. 

WHIRL, v. i 1. To be turned round rapidly; to move 
round with velocity. 2. To move hastily.—Dryden. 

WHIRL, n. [G. wirbel; Dan. Avirvel.) 1. A turning with 
rapidity or velocity ; rapid rotation or circumvolution ; 
quick gyration. 2. Any thing that moves or is turncd 
with velocity, particularly on an axis or pivot, 3. A hook 
uscd in twisting.—4. In botany and conchology, see WHORL. 

WHtRL'-BAT, n. (whirl and bat.) Any thing moved with 
P ak as preparatory for a blow, or to augment the force 
of it. 

WHIRL'-BLXST, x. A whirling blast of wind. 

WHIRL'-BONE, n. (whirl and bone.) The patella; the cap 
of the knee ; the knee-pan.—Ainsworth. 

IWHIRL'-PIT, n. A whirlpool 

WHIRLED hund) pp. Turned round with velocity, 

WHIRL'T-GIG, 2. (whirl and gig.) 1. A toy which children 
spin or whirl round.—2 In military antiquities, an instru- 
ment for punishing petty offenders, as sutlers, brawling 
womcn, &c.; a kind of wooden cage turning on a pivot, 
in which the offender was whirled round with great ve- 


locity. 

WHIRLING, ppr. Turning or moving round with velocity. 

WHIRLING-TA-BLE, n. A machine contrived for repre- 
senting several phenomena of centrifugal force, by giving 
bodies a rapid rotation.— Brande. 

WHIRL'POOL, n. [whirl and pool] An eddy of water; a 
vortex or galt where the water moves round in a circle. 
WHIRLWIND, n. [whirl and wind.] A violent wind mov- 

ing in a circle round its axis. 

WY BIR RING; n. The sound of a partridge's or pheasant's 
wings. 

WHISK, n. (G., D. wisch.] 1. A small bunch of grass, straw, 
hair, or the like, used for a brush ; hence, a brush or small 
besom. 2. A small culinary instrument for whisking cer- 
tain articles, as the whites of eggs, &c. 3. Part of a wom- 
an's dress ; a kind of tippet. 

WHISK, v. t. 1. To sweep, brush, or agitate with a light, 
rapid motion. 2. To move with a quick, sweeping motion. 

WHISK, v. i To move nimbly and with velocity. 

WHISK'ER, n. Long hair growing on the human cheek. 

WHISK'ER ED (hwisk'erd), a. Formed into whiskers; fur- 
nished with whiskers. 

WHISR'ET, a. A basket. [Local] 

WHISR'ING, ppr. Brushing; sweeping along; moving with 
velocity along the surface. 

WHISKY, n. lir. uisge, water, whence usquebaugh ; W. 
wysg.] 1. A spirit distilled from grain. 2. A light car- 
riage for rapid motion. 

WHIS PER (hwis'per), v. t. [Sax. hwisprian ; Dan. hvisker ; 
Sw. hviska.] 1. To speak with a low, hissing, or sibilant 
voice. 2. To speak with suspicion or timorous caution. 
3. To plot secretly ; to devise mischief. 

WHIS'PER, v. t. 1. To address in a ow voice. 2. To ut- 
ter in a low, sibilant voice. 3. To prompt secretly. 

WHIS'PER, n. 1. A low, soft, sibilant voice; or words ut- 
tered with such a voice. 2. A cautious or timorous 
Speech. 3. A hissing or buzzing sound. 

WHIS'PER ED (hwis'perd), pp. Uttering in a low voice; 
uttered with suspicion or caution. 

WHIS'PER-ER, n. 1. One who whispers. 2. A tattler; 
one who tells secrets ; a conveyer of intelligence secrctly. 
3. A backbiter; one who slanders sccrctly.—Prov., xvi. 

WHIS'PER-ING, ppr. or a. Speaking in a low voice; tell- 
ing secretly ; backbiting.—A whispering gallery, or dome, 
is one in which whispers or fecble sounds are conveyed 
to a greatcr distance than under ordinary circumstances. 
— Brande. 

WHIS'PER-ING, n. The act of speaking with a low voice ; 
the telling of tales, and exciting of suspicions; a back- 
biting. 

WHISPER-ING-LY, adv. Ina low voicc. 

WHIST, a. (Corn. kuist.) Silent; mute ; still; not speak- 
ing; not making a noise.— Milton. 

!WHIST, v.t. To hush or silence. Spenser.— Whist is used 
for be silent. Whist, whist, that is, be silent. 

WHIST, n. A gamc at cards, so called because it requires 
silencc or closc attention. 

WHISTLE (hwis’), v. i. (Sax. Awistlan ; Sw. hvissla; Dan. 
Avidsler.) 1. To utter a kind of musical sound, by press- 
ing the breath through a small orifice formed by contract- 
ing the lips. 2. To make a sound with a em 
strument. 3. To sound shrill, or like a pipe. 

WHISTLE, v. t. 1. To form, utter, or modulate by whis- 
Hing: 2. To call by a whistle. 

WHIST 
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WHIT, n. (Sax. wiht.) 
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instrument, 2. The sound madc by a small wind instru» 
ment. 3. Sound made by preseing thc breath through a 
small orifice of the lips, 4. The mouth; the organ of 
whistling; [vulgar.} 5. A small pipc, used by a boat 
swain to summon the sailors to thcir duty ; the boat- 
swam's call. 6. The shrill sound of winds passing among 


trees or through crevices, &c. 7. A call, such ; 
mcn use to their dogs. s , such as sports 


WHISTLE-FISH, n. A local name of a species of the cod 


family, called the three-bearded rockling or sea-loach. 
WIIS'TLED (hwisld), pp. Soundcd with a pipe; uttered 
in a whistle. 
WHIS'TLER, n. One who whistles. 
WHISTLING, ppr. ora. Uttering a musical sound through 
a emal] orifice of the lips; sounding with a pipo, making 
a shrill sound, as wind. - 


WHISTLING, n. A shrill sound of the lips or wind. 


WHIS'TLING-LY, adv. |n a whistling manner. 

WHIST'LY, adv. Silently. 

: A point; a jot; the smallest part or 

Vine imaginable. 

V ITE (hwite), a. (Sax. kwit; Sw. kvit; Dan. àrid; D. 
wit; G. weiss] 1. Being of the color of pure snow; 
snowy; not dark. 2. Pale; destitute of color in the 
cheeks, or of the tinge of blood color. 3. Having the 
color of parity; pure; clean; free from spot. 4. Gray; 
as, white hair. 5. Pure; unblemished.—6. In a Scriptural 
sense, purified from sin; sanctified. Ps. li—To show the 
white feather, see FEATHER. 

WHITE, x. 1. One of the natural colors of bodies, but not 
strictly a color, for it is said to be a composition of all the 
colors; destitute of all stain or obscurity on the surface ; 
whiteness. 2. A white spot or thing; the mark at which 
an arrow is shot.— White of the eye, that part of the ball 
of the eye surrounding the iris or colored part — White of 
an egg, the albumen, or petana, viscous tuid which sur- 
rounds the vitellus or yolk. See, also, SPANISH-WHITE and 
FLAKE-WHITE. 

WHITE, v. t. To make white; to whiten; to whitewash. 

Y ATTE ERPAT n. A very small, delicate fish, of the her- 

n : 
WHITE'-BEAM,. The common beam-tree of England.— 


P. ; 

WHITE-BEIR, n. [white and bear.) The bear that inhab. 
Bond polar regions, a large, fierce quadruped, of a white 
color. a 

WHITE-BOY, n. A name given, in Ireland, to certain i's. 
tarbers of the peace by night; so called from the color cf 
their clothes. 

WHITE-BRANT, n. A species of the goose kind. 

WHITE'-€CANM'PIOON, n. A grassy-looking plant, silene stel- 


lata. 

WHITE-CENTAU-RY, n. An annual weed in woods, the 
centaurea alba. 

WHITE-€LOVER, n. A small species of perennial clover, 
bearing white flowers. 

WHITE-COP/PER,n. An alloy of copper, nickel, and zinc, 
sometimes with a little iron; German eilver.— Ure. 

WHITE'-CROP, n. A term, in England, for crops of grain, 
as wheat, rye, &c., which turn from green to white in ri- 


pening. 
WHITE-DXRN EL, n. A troublesome weed. 
WHITE-EAR, I. A bird, the fallow-finch or wheat-ear. 


WHITE-TAIL, 
WHITE-FACE, im. A white mark in the forehead of a 
WHITE-BLAZE,$ horse, descending almost to the nose. 


WHITE-FILM, *. A white film growing over the eyes of 


sheep. 

WHITE’-FISH, x. 1. A small fish, allied to the herring, 
caught in immense quantitics, and used for manuring 
land on the southern border of Connecticut, along the 
Sound. 2. A fish of the salmon family, found in the lakes 
of North America.— Storer. 

WHITE-FQOT, n. A white mark on the foot of a horse. 

WHITE-HORSE'-FISH, n. In ichthyology, a fish of the ray 
kind, the rafa fullonica of Linnreus.—Cyc. 

WHITE-LAND, x. A name which the English give to a 
tough, clayey soil, of a whitish hue when dry. 

WHITE-LEAD (hwite’-led), n. A carbonate of lead, much 
used in painting whitc. It is usually prepared by expoe- 
ing sheets of Icad to the joint action of the vapor of acetic 
acid, air, and carbonic acid. ; 

WHITE-LINED, a. Whitewashed, or plastered witb 


lime. 
WHITE-LINE, n. Among printers, a void space, broadcr 
than usual, left between lines. 
WHITE-LIVERED, a. 1. Having a pale look; feeble, 
‘cowardly. 2. Envious; malicious. 
WHITE-MAN"GA-NÉSE', n. An ore of manganese; car 
bonate of mangancse. A 
WHITE'-MEAT, n. [shite and meat.) Meats made of milk, 
butter, checse, eggs, and the like.—Spenser. 


LE, n. (Sax. Ascistle ; L. futula.] 1. A small wind | WHITE-POPLAR, n. A tree of the poplar kind; the abelo- 
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trece, populus alba. Ìt is one of the largcst of Eurupcan 


trece. 

WHITE’-POPPY, 2, A spccies of poppy, papaver somnif- 
erum, from which opium is obtaincd. 

WHITE-POT, x. [white and pot.) A kind of food madc of 
milk, cream, eggs, sugar, &c., bakcd in a pot. —King. 

WHITE-PRE-CII"I-TATE, s. A compound of ammonia 
and corrosive sublimate. It is a white, insoluble powder, 
much used iu medicine as an cxternal po i 

WHITE-PY-RITÉS, n. A sulpburet of iron of a pale 
bronzc-yellow color, occurring in prismatic crystals.— 


Dana. 

WHITE-RENT, n. In Devon and Cornwall, a reat or duty 
of cight pence, payable ycarly by evcry tinncr to the Duke 
of Cornwall, as lord of the soil. 

WHITE-ROOT, n. The colic or pleurisy root, asclepias 
tuberoza. 

WHTTE'-SALT, n. Salt dried and calcined; decrepitatcd salt. 

WHITE-STONE, ^. A granite abounding in white feld- 
spar.— Brande. 

WHITE’-SWELL-ING, x. A strumousor scrofulous inflam- 
mation as.“ind the knee-joint. The term is vulgarly a 
to a lingerixg chronic tumor of almost any kind. — Tully. 

WHITE-TAIL, n. A bird, the wheat-ear. 

WHITE-THORN, 2. The hawthorn.—Gardner. 

WHITE-THROAT. n. A small singing-bird, a species of 
warbicr, common in Europc, and named from the color 
of its throat. 

WHITE'-VIT'RI-OL, n. Sulphate of zinc.— Brande. 

WHITE-WA-TER, n. A diseasc of shecp. 

WHITE-WAX, n. Blcachcd wax. 

WHITE-WINE,n. Any wine of a clear, transparent color, 
bordering on white, as Madeira, Lisbon, &c. 

t WHITE'STER, n. A bleacher ; a whitster. 

WHITEWASH, n. 1. A wash or liquid composition for 
whitening soétung. & wash for making the skin fair. 
2. A composition of lime and water, or of whiting, size, 
and water, uscd for whitening the plaster of walls, &c. 

WHITEWASH, ve. t. 1. To cover with a white liquid com- 
position, as with lime and water, &c. 9. To make white; 
to give a fair external appearance. 

WHITE'WASHED (hwite'wosht), pp. or a. Covered or 
overspread with a white liquid composition. 

WHITE^VASH-ER, n. One who whitewashes the walls 
or plastering of apartments. 

WHITEA ASH-ING, ppr. Overspreading or washing with 
a white liquid composition. 

WHITEWOOD, x. A species of timber-tree growing in 
North America, the liriodendron, or tulip-tree.—Mease. 

WHIT'ED, pp. ora. Made white; whitened. 

t WHITE'LY, adv. Coming near to white.. Shak. 

WEST (hwitn) v.t. To make white; to bleach; to 

anch. 

WHITEN, v.i ‘To grow white; to turn or become white. 

WHIT'ENED, pp. Made white; bleached. 

WHIT'EN-ER, n. One who bleaches or makes white. 

WHITENESS, n. 1. The state of being white; white color, 
or freedom from any darkness or obscurity on the sur- 
face. 2. Paleness; want of a sanguineous tinge in the face. 
3. Purity; cleanness ; freedom from stain or blemish. 

WHITES, n. The fluor albus, a disease of females. 

WHITHER, ado. (Sax. hwyder.) 1. To what place; [in- 
terrogaticely.] 2. To what placc; (absolutely.] 3. To 
which mace [relatively.) 4. Tó what point or degree. 
5. Whithersoevcr. 

WHIFH-ER-SO-EVER, adv. To whatever place. 

WHITING, n. (from white] 1. A sea-fish, allied to the cod, 
and valued on account of its delicacy and lightness as an 
article of food. —7. Cyc. 2. Ground chalk, carefully cleaned 
from all stony matter; Spanish white.—— Brande. 

WHITISH, t Somewhat white; white in a moderate de- 
Zree.— 

SH -NESS, n. The quality of being somewhat white. 
— Boy 

WHITLEATH-ER (hwitlcfh-er), n. 1. Leather dressed 
with alum, salt, &c., remarkable for its pliability and 
touganess. 2. À name popularly given to a broad, tough, 
white ligament on the neck of quadrupcds, which sup- 
ports the weight of the hcad.—Tully. 

WHITLOW, n. (Sax. hwit, white, and low, a flame. Qu.) 
1. An infammation commonly terminating in suppuration, 
and seated about the root of the nail of a finger, or in the 
periosteum, or in the bone of the last joint; sometimes, 
also, applied to an inflammation of a tendon of a finger ; 
paronychia. T'ully.—2. In sheep, the whitlow is a disease 
of the feet. of an inflammatory kind. 

WHITLOW-GRASS, m. 1. Mountain knot-grass.—Cyc. 2 
A herbaceous plant of the gcnus draba.—Lee. 

WHIT'SOUR, n. A sort of apple. 

ft WHIT'STER, n. A whitener; a bleacher.—Shak. 

WHIT'SUL, n. A provincial name of milk, sour milk, cheese- 
curds, and butter.—Carew. 

WHITSUN, a. Observed at Whitsuntide.—Shak. 
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WHITSUN-DAY, 22. [white, Sunday, and t.de.] The sev 

WHITSUN-TIDE, y enth Sunday after Easter; a festival 
of the Church in comincmoration of the descent of the 
Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost; so called, it is said, 
becausc, in the primitive Church, those who had bcen 
newly baptized appeared at church betwecn Easter and 
Pentecost in white garments.— Cyc. 

WHITTEN-TREE, n. A sort of tree.—Ainsworth. 

WHITTLE (hwit'tl), n. (Sax. Awiel, kwitle] 1. A small 

ocket-knife. 2. A white dress for a woman. 

WHIT'TLE, v. t. 1. To pareor cut off the surfacc of a thing 
with a small knife. 2. To edge; to sharpen ; [obs.] 

WHITTLED, pp. Cut with a small knife. 

WHIT'TLING, ppr. Cutting with a small knife. 

WHBI'TY-BROWN,a. Ofa color between white and brown. 
—Pegge. [Local in oe 

WHIZ, v. i. [allied to kiss.) make a humming or 
hissing sound, like an arrow or ball flying through the air. 

WHIZ, n. A hissing sound. 

WTIIZZING, ppr. or a. Making or denoting a humming or 
hissing sound. 

WHIZZING-LY, adv. With a whizzing sound. 

W Hü (hoo), pron. relative. [Sax. hwa; D. wie; L. qui; Fr. 
que) 1. Who is a pronoun relative, always referring to 
persona 2. Which of maig. 3. It is much used in ask- 
ng questions; as, wo art thou? 4. It has sometimes a 
disjunctive sense.—5. Whose is of all genders; as, whose 
book is thist—As who should say, elliptically for, as one 
who should say.— Collier. 

WHO-EVER, pron. [who and ever.) Any one without ex- 
ception ; any person whatever. 

WHOLE (hóle), a. [In Sax. walg, onwalg ; D. heel, geheel ; 
G. heil; Sw. hel; Dan. heel] 1. Containing the total 
amount or number, or the entire thing; as, the whole 
earth. 2. Not defective or imperfect; as, a whole orange. 
3. Not impaired, injured, or broken; as, a whole skin. 4. 
Sound; not hurt or sick. 5. Restored to health and 
soundness 5 SORS relearn All ; total x com lete , 
entire ; inte ; undivided; uninjured; un ; un- 
broken ; ein) p 

WHOLE, n. 1. The entire thing; the entire or total assem 
blage of parts. 2. A system; a regular combination of 

arts. Pope. —SYvN. Totality; amount; aggregate ; gross. 
OLE'-HOOFED, a. Having an undivided hoof. 

WHOLENESS, n. Entireness; totality ; the state of being 
whole, entire, or sound. 

WHOLESALE, n. [whole and sale.) 1. Sale of goods b 
the piece or large quantity, as distinguished from retail. 
2. The whole mass. 

WHOLE'SALE, a. 1. Buying and selling by the piece or 
quantity. 2. Pertaining to the trade by tho piece or 


uantity. 

WHOLE'SOÓME (hóle'sum), a. [whole and some; G. heilsam. 
l. Tending to promote health; favoring health; salubri. 
ous; as, wholesome air. 2. Sound; contributing to the 
health of the mind; favorable to morals, religion, or proe- 
perity. 3. Useful; salutary; conducive to public happi- 
ness, virtue, or peace. 4. That utters sound words. 5. 
Kindly ; pleasin 

WHOLE’SOME-LY, adv. In a wholesome or salutary man- 
ner; salubriously. 

WHOLESOME-NESS, s. 1. The quality of contributing to 
health; salubrity. 2. Salutariness ; conducivcncss to the 
health of the mind or of the body politic. 

WHOLLY, adv. 1. Entirely; completely; perfectly. 2. To- 
tally; in all the parts or kinds.—Addzson. 

WHOM (hoom), the objective of who, coinciding with the 
L. quem and quam. 

WHOM-SO-EV’ER, pron. [whom and soever.j Any person, 
without exception. 

t WHOO'BUB, for hubbub,—Shak. 

WHOOP (hoop). [This is the samc as hoop, but aspirated , 
Goth. wopyan ; Sax. hweopan.] 1 A shout of pursuit. 2 
A shout of war; a particular cry of troops when thcy rush 
to the attack. 3. bird called hoopoe or wpupa. 

WHOOP, v. £ To shout with a particular voice. —Srak 

WHOOP, v. t. To insult with shouts.—Dryden. 

WHOOP'NG-€OUGH, n. See HooPING-COUGH. 

WHOOT (hoot), v. i. See HooT. 

WHOP, n. [the vulgar pronunciation of wkap or awhap.] A 
sudden fall, or the suddenness of striking in a fall. 

WHOPTER, n. Any thing uncommonly large; applied 
particularly to a monstrous lic.—Forby. [Sometimes heard 
in America.) 

WHORE (hore), n. (Sax. hor-cwen, hore-woman ; Sw. hora, 
hor-kana ; Dan. hore, hore-kone ; G. hure; D. koer.) A 
wuman who practices unlawful commerce with mcn ; 
particularly one who does it for hire.—S8vx. Harlot; cour- 
tesan; prostitute; concubine. 

WHORE, v. i To have unlawful scxual commerce to 
practice lewdncss. 

WHORE, v. t. To corrupt by lewd intercourse. (Rare.] 

WHOREDOM (hóre'dum), w. 1. Lewdness ; fornication ; 
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practice of unlawful commerce with the other scx.—2. In 
Scripture, idolatry ; the desertion of thc worship of the 
true God for the worship of idols. 

WHORE'MXS-TER, n. One who practices lcwdness. 

WHORE’MAS-TER-LY, a. Having the character of a whore- 
master.— Shak. 

WHORE'MÓN"GER, n. The same as whoremaster. 

WHORE'ÓN, n. A bastard ; [used in contcmpt.]—Shak. 

WHORISH, a. Lewd; unchaste ; addicted to unlawful 
soxua) pleasures ; incontinent. 

WHORISH-LY, adv. In a lewd manner. 

WHOR'ISH-NESS, n. The practice of lewdness ; the char- 
acter of a lewd woman.—Hale. 

WHORL (hwurl) n. 1. In botany, on arrangement of a 
number of leaves or flowers around a stem, in the same 

lane with each other. Lindley —2. In conchology, a vo- 
ution or turn of the spire of a univalve.— Humble. 

WHORLED, a. Furnished with whorls. 

WHORT, n. The fruit of the whortleberry ; or the shrub. 

WHORTLE-BER-RY, n. (Sax. heort-berg.) A plant or 
shrub and its fruit, of the genus vaccinium, called, more 
commonly, huckleberry, and much esteemed for food. 

WHOSE (hooz). The possessive or genitive case of who 
or which ; applied to persons or things. 

WHUSE-SO-EV'ER, pron. [whose and soever.] Of any per- 
son whatever.—JoÀn, xx. 

I WHO'SO (hoo'so), pron. Any person whatever. 

WHO-SO-EV'ER, pron. [who, so, and ever.) Any one; any 

_ person whatever. 

WHUR (hwur) v. i. To pronounce the letter r with too 
much force. 

WHUR,n. The sound of a body moving through the air 
with velocity. See WHIR. 

WHURT, n. A whortleberry or bilberry. See WHORT. 

WHY, adv. (Sax. kwi, and for kwi, or for hwig, for why. 
So pourquoi, in French, is the same ; poxr, and L. quid, 
quod, for what] 1. For what cause or reason, [interroga- 
tively.) 2. For which reason or cause, [relatívely.] 3. For 
what reason or cause; for which; [relatively.] 4. It is 
used, sometimes, emphatically, or rather as an expletive. 

WHY'NOT, n. A cant word for violent and peremptory 
procedure.—Hudibras. 

WI, from the Gothic weiha, unde holy. It is found in 
some names, as in Wibert, holy-bright, or brigübborr. 

WI€, 2a termination, denotes jurisdiction, as in bailiwick. 

WIEK, $ Its primary sense is a village or mansion, L. vi- 
cus; Sax. wic or wyc; hence it occurs in Berwick, Harwich, 
Norwich, &c. It signifies, also, a bay or a castle.— Gibson, 

WIEK, n. (Sax. weoc; Sw. veke; Ir. buaic.) A number of 
threads of cotton or some similar substance, loosely twist- 
ed into a string, round which wax or tallow is applied, 
and thus forming a candle or torch. 

*I€K'ED, a. [Sw. rika, to decline, to err; Sax. wican, to 
recede, to slide, to fall away.) 1. Evil in principle or 
praoca ; deviating from the divine law ; addicted to vice. 

A word of slight blame, in sport; as, the wicked urchin. 
3. Accursed and baneful in its effects; as, the wicked weed, 
wicked dew.— Shak. ; (obs.]— The wicked, in Scripture, per- 
sons who live in sin.—Syn. Sinful; criminal ; guilty ; im- 
moral; unjust; unrighteous; iniquitous; unholy ; irre- 
ligious ; ungodly ; profane; vicious; pernicious.— Wicked 
tn a high degree, atrocious; nefarious; heinous; flagrant; 

rofligate; flagitious; abandoned. 

WI€K’ED-LY, adv. In a manner or with motives and de- 
signs contrary to the divine law; viciously; corruptly. 
WI€K’ED-NESS, n. Departure from the rules of the di. 
vine law ; evil disposition or practices; corrupt manners. 
—Syn. Sin; sinfulness ; criminality; guilt; iniquity; im- 
morality ; vice ; baseness ; villainy ; irreligion ; impiety ; 

unholiness ; ungodliness ; atrocity ; flagitiousness. 

WI€K'EN, im. The pyrus or sorbus aucuparia, 

WICK'EN-TREE, § mountain.ash, or roan-tree. 

WI€K'ER, a. (Dan. vien, probably contracted from vigen.) 
Made of twigs or oziers; as, a wicker basket. 

WI€K'ET, n. [Fr. guichet; W. gwiced.) 1. A small gate or 
door. 2. A little gate by which the chamber of canal locks 
is TK. X 3. A bar or rod used in playing cricket. 

WICKLIFFETE, ^. A follower of Wiclif or Wickliffe. 

WID'DY, n. See WrrHY. 

WIDE, a. (Sax. wid, wide ; D. ; G. weit; Dan. vid.) 1. 
Broad ; having a great or considerable distance or extent 
between the sides; opposed to narrow ; as, wide cloth. 2. 
Broad; having a great extent each way. 3. Remote; dis- 
tant. 4. Broad to a certain degree. 

WIDE, adv. 1. At a distance; far. 2. With great extent; 
used chiefly in sition ; ns, wide-skirted meads. 

WIDE’-BRANCHED (-br&ncht), a. Having spreading 
branches. 

WIDELY, adv. 1. With great extent each way. 2. Very 
much ; to a great distance; far. 


WID’EN, v. & To make wide or wider; to extend in | WILD'-BORN, a. 


breadth. 
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WID'EN, v. i To grow wide or wider ; to enlarge ; to ex- 
tend itself.— Pope. 

WID'ENED, pp. Made wide ; extended in breadth. 

WIDE'NESS, n. 1. Breadth; width; great extent between 
the sides. 2. Large extent in all dircctions. 

WID'EN-!NG, ppr. Extending the distance between the 
sides; enlarging in all directions. 

WID‘GEON (wifun), n. A water-fowl of the duck kind, 
somewhat smaller than the common duck. 

WIDOW, n. (Sax. widew ; G. wittwe ; D. weduwe; Dan. vid- 
we; L. videa.) A woman who has lost her husband by 
death.— Luke, if. 

WID'OW, v. t. 1. To bereave of a husband ; (but rarely used 
except in the perite) 2. To endow with a widow's right ; 

unusual] 3. To strip of any thing good. 

WID'OW-BENCH, n. [widow and bench.) In Susser, that 
share which a widow is allowed of her husband's estate, 
besides her jointure. 

WID’OW-HUNTER, n. (widow and hunter.) One who 
sceks or courts widows for a jointure or fortune. 

WID'OW-MAK'ER, x. (widow and maker.) One who makes 
widows by destroying lives.— Shak. 

WIDOW-WAĀIL, n. In botany, a plant of the genus cneo- 
rum.— Lee. 

WID'OW ED, pp.or a. 1. Bereaved of a husband by death. 
2 Deprived of some good; stripped.— Phillips. 

WID'OW-ER, n. A man who has lost his wife by death. 

WID'OW-HOOD, n. 1. The state of being a widow. 2. 
Estate settled on a widow.—SAak. ; nari 

WID'OW-ING, ppr. Bereaving of a husband; depriving, 


Dh ing. 
WID E n. [from wide ; G. weite ; D. wydte] Breadth , 
wideness ; the extent of a thing from side to side. 


‘WIELD (weeld), v. t. (Sax. wealdan, waldan ; Goth. ge- 
waldan.] 1. To use with full command or power, as a 
thing not too heavy for the holder to manage. 92. To use 
or employ with the hand. 3. To handle; [in an tronical 
one] 28 wield the sceptre, to govern with supreme com- 
mand. 

WI£LD'ED, pp. Used with command; managed. 

WI£LD'ING, ppr. Using with power; managing. 

WIELD'LESS, a Unmanageable.—Spenser. 

WI£LD'Y, a. That may be wielded; manageable. 

WT'ER-Y. a. 1 Made of wire; having the properties of 
wire. 2 [Sax. wer, a pool] Wet; marshy.— Shak. ; 


[obs, 

WIFE! *.; pl. Wives. (Sax. wif; D. wyf.) 1. The lawful 
consort of a man; a woman who is united to a man m 
the lawful bonds of wedlock; the corrclative of husband. 
2. A woman of low employment; as, strawberry-wives ; 


obs. 

wire OOD, n. State and character of a wife.— Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 

WIFE’LESS, a. Without a wife; unmarried.— Chaucer. 

WIFE'LY, a. Becoming a wife.— Dryden. 

WIG, in Sazon, signifies war. It is found in some names. 

WIG, n. [G. weck.j 1. A covering for the head, consisting 
of hair interwoven or united by a kind of net-work, for- 
merly much worn by men. 2. A sort of cake ; ([obs.) 

WIGEON, n. See Wi1DGEON. 

WIGGED, a. Having the head covered with a wig. 

WIGHT (wite), n. (Sax. wiht; G. wicht ; Goth. watht.) A 
being; a person. [1t is obsolete, except in irony or bur 

Me. 

t WIGHT, a. (Sax. hwet.) Swift; nimble.—Spenser. 

t WIGHT LY, adv. Swiftly; nimbly.—Spenser. 

WIGWA&AM, n. An Indian cabin or hut, so called in Amert- 
ca, It is sometimes written weckwam. 


WILD, a. (Sax. D., G. wild ; Sw., Dan. vild.) 1. Roving; 
wandering ; inhabiting the forest or open field ; hence, 
not tamed or domesticated ; as, a wild boar. 2. Growing 
without culture ; as, wild parsnep. 3. Desert; not inhab- 
ited. 4. Savage; uncivilized; not refined by culture. 5. 
Turbulent; tempestuous; irregular. 6. Licentious; un- 
governed. 7. Inconstant; mutable; fickle. 8. Inordi- 
nate; loose. 9. Uncouth; loose. 10. Irregular; disor 
derly ; done without plan or order. 11. Not well digest 
ed; not framed according to the ordinary rules of rea- 
son; not being within the limits of probable practicability ; 
imaginary ; fanciful. 19. Exposed to the wind and sea. 
13. Made or found in the forest— Wild is pretixed to the 
names of many plants, to distinguish them from such ot 
the name as are cultivated in gardens; as, wild basil, wild 
olive, &c. ' 

WILD, n. A desert; an uninhabited and uncultivated tract 
or region; a forest or a desert. 

WILD-BOAR, n. An animal of the hog kind (sus scrofa, 
Linnæus), from which the domesticated swine are dè 
scended. Wild boars have their lair in sonar places in. 
the depths of forests, and were forinerly held in high ee 
timation as beasts of chase.—P. Cyc. 

Born in a wild state. ; 

WILD'€AT,s. 1. The cat supposed to be the original 
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stock of the domestic cat, said to exist still in Europe.—2. 
In America, the felis rufa, a quadruped allied to the do- 
mestic cat, but larger. 

WILD-CHER'RY, n. A large American tree, the cerasus 
Virginiana, pa a sinall astringent fruit resembling a 
cherry. The w is niuch used for cabinet- work, being 
of a light red color, and a compact texturc.— Browne. 

WILD-ETED (ide) a. Having eycs appearing wild. 

WILD-FIRE, *. [wild and fre.) 1. A composition of in- 
Sanmablc materials. 2 A discase of sheep, attended with 
inflammation of the skin; a kind of erysipelas. 

WILD-FOWL, s. Fowls of the forcet, or untamed. 

WILD-GOOSE, 2. [wild and goose.) An aquatic fowl of 
the genus arrer, a bird of passage. The common wild- 
goose of America is the anser Canadensis.— Wild-goose 
chasc, thc pureuit of somcthing as unlikely to be caught as 
the wild-coose.—Shak. 

WILD'-HON-EY (-hun-ne), 2. [wild and honey.) Honey 
that is found in the forest, in hollow trees or among rocks. 

WILD'-IN'DI-GO, w. A plant, Baptisia tinctoria, growing 
in the woods, with a yellow flower, yiclding a small quan- 
tity of aago: 

WILD'-LAND, 2. (wild and land.) 1. Land not cultivated, 
or in a state that renders it unfit for cultivation.—2. In 
America, forest; land not eettled and cultivated. 

WILD OATS, n. p. A tall, oat-like kind of soft grass; the 
Aolcus avenaceus.—To sow one's wild oats, is to pass through 
a season of wild and thoughtless dissipation.—Halliwell ; 

commonly applied to youth.) 

WILD'-SERVICE, n. A tree of the genus crategus, or 
hawthorn kind. 

WIL'DER, v. t. (Dan. vilder.) To lose or cause to lose the 
way or track; to puzzle with mazes or difficulties; to be- 
wilder.— Pope. 

WIL'DERED, pp. Lost in a pathless tract; puzzled. 

WIL'DER-ING, ppr. Puzzling. 

WIL'DER-NESS, n. [from wild.) 1. A desert; a tract of : 
land or region uncultivated and uninhabited by human : 
beings, whether a forest or a wide, barren plain.—In the ' 
United States, it is applied only to a forest.—In Scripture, 
it is applied frequently to the deserts of Arabia. 2. The 
ocean. 3. A state of disorder; [obs] 4. A wood in a 

arden, resembling a forest. 

LD'ING, n. 1. A wild crab-apple.—Spenser. 2. A young 
tree that is wild, or growing without cultivation.— Scott. 
WILD'LY, adv. 1. Without cultivation.— More. 2. With- ' 
out tameness. 3. With disorder; with perturbation or 
distraction; with a fierce or roving look. 4. Without at- 
tention; heedlessly. 5. Capriciously; irrationally; ex- 

travagantly. 6. Irregulariy. 

WILD'NESS, n. 1. Rudeness; rough, uncultivated state. 
2. Inordinate disposition to rove ; irregularity of manners. 
3. Savageness; brutality. 4. Savage state; rudeness, 5. 
Uncultivated state. 6. A wandering; irregularity. 7. 
Alienation of mind. 8. State of being untamed. 9. The 
quay of being undisciplined, or not subjected to method ; 
or rules. 

WILDS, n. Among farmers, the part of a plow by which 
it is drawn. qr ; " T - 

WILE. n. [Sax. wile; Ice. wul; W. fel.) A trick or strata- 
gem practiced for insnaring or deception; a sly, insidions 
artifice. 

WILE, v. t. To deceive; to beguile.—Spenser. [Rare] 

WTLI-LY, adv. By stratagem; with insidious art. 

WILLNESS, n. (from wily.) Cunning; guile. 

WILK, 1n. (Ger. welken, to wither or cause to wither.) 

WHILK, 5 A species of mollusk. See WHELK. 

WILL, w. (Sax. wila; Goth. wilja; D. wil or wille; Ger. 
eel 1. That faculty of the mind by which we determ- 
ine either to do or forbear an action; the faculty which 
is exercised in deciding, among two or more objects, 
which we shall embrace or pursue. The will is directed 
or influenced by the judgment. The understanding, or 
reason, compares different objects, which opcrate as mo- 
tives; the j ent determines which is preferable, and 
the will decides which to pursue. 2. Choice; determina- 


tion. 3. Choice; discretion; pleasure. “4. Command; 
direction. 5. Disposition ; inclination; desire. 6. Power; 
arbitrary dispo 7. Divine determination; moral pur- 


pose orcounsel 8. Testament; the disposition of a man's 
estate, to take cffect after his death—Good-will. 1. Favor; 
kindness. — Shak. 2. Right intention. Phil, L — IlLvill, 
enmity; unfriendlinces. It expresscs lesa than malice.— 
To haze one’s will, to obtain what is dcsired.— At will. To 
hold an estate a£ the will of anothcr, is to enjoy the posses- 
sion at his pleasure.— Will-with-a-wisp, Jack-with-a-lantern ; 
ignis fatuus. 

WILL, v. t. (Sax. willan ; Goth. wilyan; D. willen; Ger. 
wollen; Sw. vilja; Dan. ville; L. volo, velle; Fr. vouloir ; 
It. volere.) 1. To determine; to dccide in the mind that 
something shall be done or forborne; implying power to 
carry the purpose into effect. 2. To command ; to direct. 
3. To be inclined or resolvcd to have. 4. To wish; to de- 
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sire. 5. To dispose of estate and effects by testament 
6. It is sometimes equivalent to may be. 7. Hill is used 
as an auxiliary verb, and a sign of the future tense. It nas 
diffcrent significations in different persons. 1. J xil g^. 
is a present promise to go; and, with an emphasis on will, 
it expresses determination. 2 Thou wilt go, you will go, 
express forctelling; simply stating an event that is to 
comc. 3. He will go, is also a foretelling. The usc of will 
in the plural is thc same. We will, pr« mises; ye will, they 
will, foretell. š 

WILLED (wild), PP. 1. Determined ; resolved; desired. 
2. Disposed of by will or testament. 

WIL'LEM-ITE, n. A mineral of resincus lustre and ye} 
lowish color, a silicate of zinc. 

WILL'ER, n. One who wills. 

WILL'FUL, a. 1. Governed by the will without yieldin 
to reason; obstinate; stubborn; perverse; inflexible, 
Stubborn; refractory; as, a willful horse. 

WILL'FUL-LY, adv. 1. Obstinately; stubbornly. 2. By 
design; with set purpose. 

WILL'FUL-NESS, 2. Obstinacy , stubbornness ; perverse- 
ness.— Perkins. 

WILLING, ppr. 1. Determining; resolving; desiring. 2 
Dispoeing of by will. 

WILL'ING, a. (Sw. Dan. M nd 1. Free to do or grant; 
having the mind inclined; disposed; not averse. 2 
Pleased; desirous; as, willing to show the Jews a pleas- 
ure.—Acts, xxiv. 3. Ready; prompt; as, with willing 
feet. 4. Chosen; received of choice or without reluct- 
ance; as, held in willing chains. 5. Spontaneous. 6. 
one Sn 

WILLING-HEART-ED, a. Welldisposed; having a free 
heart.—Ez., xxxv. 

WILL'ING-L Y, adv. 1. With free-will; without reluctance ` 
cheerfully. 2. By one's own choice. : 

WILLING-NESS, n. Free choice or consent of the will, 
freedom from reluctance ; readiness of the mind. 

WIL‘L6W, n. (Sax. welig; D. wilge.) A well-known tree, 


of the gnn saliz, There are many species of willow. 
Wier pea n. A protuberance on the leaves of wil 
ows.—Cyc. 


WIL'LOW-HERB, n. The name of a number of plants, as 
the French willow, of the genus epilolium; also, the pur- 
ple loose-etrife, of the genus lythrum. 

WIL'LOW-TUFT-ED, a. Tufted with willows. 

WIL'LOW-WEED, n. A weed growing on wet, light lands, 
with a seed like buckwheat; the nonum lapathifolium. 

WIL'LOW-WORT, n. A plant —Miller, 

WIL'LOW ED, a. Abounding with willows.— Collins 

WIL'LOW-ISH, a Like the color of the willow. 

WIL'LOW-Y, a. Abounding with willows.—Gray. 

WIL‘SOME, a. Obstinate; stubborn. 

WILT, v. i. [Ger., D. welken.) To begin to wither; to lose 
freshness and become flaccid, as a plant when exposed to 
great heat in a day, or when first separet from its 
root.— Holloway. [Used in many parts of Eng. and the U. S.) 

WILT, v. t. 1. To cause to begin to wither; to make flac- 
cid, as a green plant. 2. To cause to languish; to depress 
or destroy the vigor and energy of —Dwigit. 

WILTED, pp. or a. Having become flaccid and lost its 
freshness, as a plant. 

WILTING, ppr. Beginning to fade or wither. 

WILY, a. Using craft or stratagem to accomplish a pur 
posc; mischievously artful—Syn. Cunning; sly; subtle, 
crafty; insidious; fraudulent. 


| WIM'BLE (wim’l), n. (W. guimbill] An instrument for 


boring holes, turned by a handle. 

t WIM'BLE, a. Active; nimble.—Spenser. 

WIM'BREL, n. A bird ofthe curlew kind. See VW H1MwREL. 

gh ibis es wim'pl), n. [Ger. wimpel; Dan. vimpel) A 

or vail. 

t WIM'PLE, v. t. To draw down, as a vail.—-Spenser. 

WIN, v. t.; pret. and pp. won. [Sax. winnan; D. winnen ` 
Ger. gewinnen; Sw. vinna.) 1. To gain by success in 
compctition or contest. 2. To gain by solicitation or 
courtship. 3. To obtain; to allure to kindness or compli 
ance; as, to win the favor of all 4. To gain by persuasior 
or influence.—SvN. To gain; get: procure; earn. 

WIN, v. t. To gain thc victory. Milton.—To win upon. 1. 
To gain favor or influcnce.—Dryden. 2. To gain ground 
— To win of, to be conqueror.—SAak. 

WINCE, v. i (Fr. pica qu W. gwing ; gwingaw.) 1. To 
shrink, as from a blow or from pain; to start back. 2. 
To kick or flounce when uncasy or impatient of a rider; 
as, a horse winces. 

WIN'CER, a. One who winces, shrinks, or kicks. 

WINCH, n. (Sax. wince ; Fr. guincher.] The crank or han- 
dle by which the axis of machines is turned, as in tha 
grindstone, &c. Also, an instrument with which to turn 
or strain somcthing forcibly. The term has also been 
populerly applied to the windlass. 

t WINCH, n. A kick of a beast, impatient of the rider of 
of pain.— Shelton. 
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WINCH, v. i. To wince; to shrink; to kick with impa- 
ticuce or uneasiness. I 

WIN'CIIES.TER BUSH'EL, & The original English stand- 
ard mensure of capacity, established by Henry VIL, and 
ordcred to be kept in the town-hall or Winchester. It 
contains 2150 cubic inches, and is the one generally used 

i inthe United States. 

WINGIT } ppr. Flinching; shrinking; kicking. 

WIN’€O-PIPE, x. The name ofa little flower that, when it 
opens in the morning, bodes a fair day.—Bacon. This is 
probably the anagallis arvensis, or poor man's baromcter, 
which opeus in the morning and closes toward night, except 
when there isinuch moisture, when it remains shut.—Twully. 

° WIND, n. (Sax. D., Ger. wind; Sw., Dan. vind.) 1. Air in 
motion with any de of velocity, indefinitely ; a current 
ofair. When the air moves moderately, we call it a light 
wind, or a breeze; when with more velocity, we call it a 
fresh breeze; and when with violence, we call it a gale, 
storm, or tempest. The word gale is used by the poets for 
& moderute breeze, but seamen use it as equivalent to 
storm.—2. The four winds, the cardinal pointe of the heav- 
ens. 3. Direction of the wind from other points of the 
compass than the cardinal, or any point of the compass. 
Hiin | [Oo] 4. Breath; power of respiration. 5. Air 
in motion from any force or action; as, the wind of a can- 
non ball. 6. Breath modulated by the organs or by an in- 
strument 7. Air impregnated with scent. 8. Any thing 
insignificant or light as wind. 9. Flatulence; air genera- 
ted ìn the stomach and bowels. 10. The name given to a 
disease of sheep, in which the intestines are distended with 
air, or, rather, atfected with a violent inflammation. c. 
—Down the wind, decaying; declining; in a state of de- 
cay; [obs.]— To take or have the wind, to gain or have the 
advantage.— To take wind, or to get wind, to be divulged ; 
to become public.—7n the scind's eye, in seamen’s language, 
toward the direct point from which the wind blows.— Be- 
tween wind and water, denoting that part of a ship's side 
or bottom which is frequently brought above water by the 
rolling of the ship or fluctuation of the water's surface.— 
Tradewind. See in its place. 

WIND'-BOUND, a. [wind and bound.] Prevented from sail- 
ing by a contrary wind—Afer. Dict. 

WIND’-DRIED, a. Dried in the wind. 

WYND'-DROP-3Y, n. [wind and dropsy.) A swelling of the 
belly from wind in the intestines ; YI panitee 

WINIY-EGG, n. [wind and egg.] An addle egg. 

WIND'-FALL-EN, a. Blown down by the wind. 

WIND’-FLOW-ER, x. A plant; the anemone. 

WIND'-FUR-NACE, n. A furnace in which the air is sup- 

lied by an artificial current, as from a bellows. 
ND’-GAGE, n. [wind and gage.] An instrument for as- 
certaining the velocity and force of wind.—Cyc. 

WIND'-GALL, n. (wind and gall] A soft tumor on the fet- 
lock joints of a horse. 

WIND'-GUN, n. An air-gun; a gun discharged by the force 
of Ter Ala air. 

WIND'-HATCH, n. In mining, the opening or place where 
the ore is taken out of the earth. 

WIND'-HÓV-ER (-huv-er), n. A species of hawk; called, also, 
the stannel, but more usually the kestreL— Cyc.—Jardine. 
WIND'-IN'STRU-MENT, n. An instrument of music, played 

RN chiefly by the breath, as a flute. 

WIND'-MILL, n. A mill turned by the wind. 

WIND'-PUMP, x. [wind and pump.) A pump moved by 
wind, useful in draining lands.— Cyc. 

WIND'-RODE, n. A term used by seamen to signify a ship 
when riding with wind and tide opposed to each other, 
driven to the leeward of her anchor. 

WIND'-SAIL, n. A wide tube or funnel of canvas, used to 
convey a stream of air into the lower apartments of a ship. 

WIND'-SEED, 2. A plant of the genus arctotis. 

WIND’-SHO€K, m. A sort of bruise or shiver in a tree. 

WIND'-TIGHT (tite), a. [wind and tight.) So tight as to 

event the passing of wind.— Hall. 

WIND, v. t.; pret. and pp. wound. (Sax. windan; G., D. 
wínden.] 1. To blow; to sound by blowing ; as, to wind 
the born. [The present notion of winding a horn is not 
so much that of filling it with wind, as of giving a pe 
longed and varied sound, like that described by Milton 
when speaking of “a winding bout of linked aveetness."— 
Smart.] 2. To turn; to move, or cause to turn. 3. To 
turn round some fixed object; to bind, or to form into a 
ball or coil by turning. 4. To introduce by insinuation. 
$. To change; to vary. 6. To entwist ; to infold; to en- 
circle. Shak.—To wind off, to unwind.—T^o wind out, to 
extricate.—1. To wind up, to bring to a small compass, as 
a ball of thread.— Locke. 2. To bring to a conclusion or 
settlement. 3. To put in a state of renovated or contin- 
ued motion. 4. To raise by degrees. 5. To straiten, as 
a string ; to put in tune. 6. To put in order for regular 
action. 

WIND, v. & 1. To nose; to follow by the scent. 2 To 
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ventilate; to expose to the wind. 3. To drive [a horse, 
herd so as to render scant of wind. Also, to rest [a horse] 
in order to recover wind. Smart.— To wind a ship is ta 
turn it end for end, so that the wind strikes it on the op- 

site side. 

WIND, v. i 1. To turn; to change. 2. To turn around 
something. 3. To have a circular direction. 4. To crook, 
to bend. 5. To move round.— To wind out, to be extrica- 
ted ; to escape.— Milton. 

WIND'AGE, n. (Sp. viento.] The difference between the 
diameter of the bore of a gun or other piece and that of a 
bell or shell 

WINDER, v.t. To fan; to clean grain with a fan. [ Local.] 

WIND'ER, n. One who winds. 

WIND'ER-MEB, n. A bird of the gull kind.— Cyc. 
WINDFALL, n. (wind and fall] 1. Fruit blown off the 
tree by wind. 2. An unexpected legacy or other gain. 
WIND'I-NESS, n. 1. The state of being windy or tempestu- 
ous. 2. Fullness of wind; flatulence. 3. Tendency to gen. 

erate wind. 4. Tumor; puffiness. 

WIND'ING, ppr. 1. Turning; binding about; bending. 2.«, 
pending: twisting from a direct line or an even surface. 
WINDING, n. 1. A turn or turning; a bend; flexure, 

meander. 2. A call by the boatswain's whistle. . 

WIND'ING-EN'OINE, n. An engine employed in mining 
to draw up buckets from a deep asp 

WIND'ING-SHEET, n. (winding and ] A sheet in 
which a corpse is wrapped.— Bacon. 

WIND'ING-TA€K'LE, n. A tackle consisting of one fixed 
triple block, and one double or triple movable block. 

WIND'NG.LY, adv. In a winding or circuitous manner. 

t WIND'LACE, p i To go wanly to work; to act indi- 

t WIND'LASS, rectly.— Hammond. 

WIND'LASS, n. 1. A machine for raising weights, in which 
a rope or chain, with the weight attached, is wound about 
& cylinder or roller moved by a crank, shifting levers, or 
similar means.—Gheilt. 2. A handle by which cny thing 
is turned.—SAak. ; (less correct.) 

WIN'DLE (win'dl), n. A spindle; a kind of reel. 

WIN'DLE-STRAW, n. A reed; a stalk of grass; a small, 
slender straw. Pede of England.) 

WIND'LESS, a. Wanting wind; out of breath.— Fairfax. 

WINDOW, n. (Dan. vindue; Sp. ventana.) 1. An opening 
in the wall of a building for tbe admission of light, and of 
air when necessary. 2. An aperture or opening. 3. The 
frame or other thing that covers the aperture. 4. An ap 
erture; or, rather, the clouds or water-spouts. 5. Lattice 
or casement; or the network of wire used before the in- 
vention of glass. 6. Lines crossing each other. 

WINDOW, ve. t. 1. To furnish with windows.—Pope. 92. 
To place at a window; [unusual] 3 To break into 
openings; [nnusual.] 

WINDOW-BLIND, n. [window and blind.) A blind to in- 
tercept the light of a window. ; 

WINDOW-FRAME, n. [window and frame.) The frame of 
a window which receives and holds the sashes. 

WINDOW-GLASS, n. Panes of glass for windows. 

WINDOW-SASH, n. (window and sash.] The sash or light 
frame in which panes of glass are set for windows. 

WIN'DOW ED, pp. Furnished with windows. 

WIN'DOW-Y,a. Having little crossings like the sashes of a 
window.— Donne. 

WIND'PIPE, n. [wind and pipe] The passage for the 
breath to and from the lungs; the trachea. 

WIND'ROÓW, n. 1. A line or row of hay ready to be rolled 
into cocks. 2. A row of peats for : [Eng] 3. 
The untilled border of a field —Gardner ; [ Eng.) 

WINDWARD, n. [wind and ward.] The point from which 
the wind blows; as, to ply to the windward.—To lay an an- 
chor at the windward, to adopt previous measures for suc- 
cess or security. 

WIND‘WARD, a. (wind and ward.) Being on the side to- 
ward the point from which the wind blows. 

WINDWARD, adv. Toward the wind. 

WIND'Y, a. 1. Consisting of wind. 2. Next the wind. 3. 
Tempestuous; boisterous. 4. Puffy; flatulent; abound- 
ing with wind. 5. Empty; airy. 

WINE, n. (Sax. win; G. wein; D. wyn; Sw., Dan. vin; 
Russ. vino; L. vinum ; It, kas Fr. vin.) 1. The fer- 
mented juice of grapes. 2. The juice of certain fruits, pre 
pared with pini sometimes with spirits, &c. 3. Intoxi 
cation. 4. Drinking. 

WINE’-BIB-BER, n. One who drinks much wine; a great 
drinker.—Prov., xxiii. : 

WINEC€XSK, n. [wine and cask.) A cask in which wine is 
or has been kept. ; 

WINE-GLASS, n. (wine and glass.] A small glass in which 
wine is drank. 

WINE'-MEAS-URE (-mezh'ur), n. [See MEAsumsE.] The 
measure by which wines and other spirits are sold. small 
er than beer measure. : 

WINE-MER-CHANT, w. A merchant who deals in wines 

WINE-PRESS, x. A place where grapes are pressed. 
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WINE-STONE, n. The deposit of crude ta; tar, or argal, on 
the interior of winc-caska.— Ure. 

WINELES3,ae Destitute of wine; as, wincless life. 

WING, x. (Sax. gehwing ; Sw. Dan. ringe.) 1. The limb 
of a bird by which it flies, and under which it protects its 

oung. Hence, 2. Figuratively, care and protection. 3. 
he limb of an insect by which it flics. 4. In botany, (L. 
ala,} a leaf like appendage. JN ings, pl, (L. ale,) the two 
lateral petalis of a papilionaceous flower, which stand op- 
posite to cach other and immediately before the vexillum, 
and which usually have the carina between tliem.—T'ully. 
5. right; passage by the wing. 6. Means of flying; ac- 
celeration. 7. Motive or incitement of flight. 8. The flank 
or extreme body or partofanarmy. 9. Any side-piece.— 
10. In gardening, a side-shoot —11. In architecture, a side- 
building, less than the main edifice. —12. In fortification, 
the longer sides of horn-works, crown-works, &¢.—13. In 
& fleet, the ships on the extremities, when ranged in a line, 
or when forining the two sides of a triangle.—14. In a ship, 
the wings are those parts of the hold and orlop deck 
which are nearest the sides.—15. In Scripture, protection; 
generally in the plural.) —7Ps. Ixiii. 

WING, v. t. 1. To furnish with wings; to enable to fly or 
to moye with celerity. 2. To supply with side bodies. 
3. To transport by tfight.— To wing a flight, to exert the 
power of fiying. 

WING'-€ASE, 1m. 

WING'-SHELL, $ 
beetle, &c.— Booth. 

WING-€0VYV'ER-ING (-kuv‘er-), a. Covering the wings. 

WING'-FQOT-ED, a. (wing and foot.) aving wings at- 

Mercury. Hence, swift; 


The case or shell which covers the 
wings of coleopterous insects, as the 


tached to the fcet; as, wing-f 
fleet.— Drayton. 

WING-SHELL. See WiNG-CASE. 

WINGED, pp. 1. Furnished with wings; transported by 
flying. 2.a. Having wings. 3. Swift; rapid. 4. Wound- 
ed; hurt.—5. In botany, furnished with a leaf-like append- 
age; the same as alate, which is more used —6. In herald- 
ry, represented with wings, or having mings of a different 
color from the body. 7. Fanned with wings; swarming 
with birds. 

WINGED-PĒA, n. A plant. —Miller. 

WING'LESS, a. Having no wings; not able to ascend 


or fly. 

VEGUTT "ga a PE a; an iggy ment 

„a Ha gs; rapid; as, wingy 

WINK, v. i (Sax. wincian; D. wenken; G. winken; Sw. 
vinka; Dan. vinker.) 1. To shut the eyes quickly; to 
close the eyelide with a quick motion. 2. To close and 
open the eyelids quickly. 3. To give a hint by the motion 
of the eyelids. 4. To close the eyelids and exclude the 
light. 5. To be dim.— T^ wink at, to connive at; to seem 
not to sce ; to tolerate ; to overlook, as something not per- 
fectly agreeable. 

WINK, n. 1. The act of closing the eyelids quickly. 2. A 
hint firen by shutting the eye with a significant cast. 

WINK'ER, n. 1. One who winks.— Pope. 2. A horse's 
blinder.— Booth. 

WINKING, ppr. Shutting the eyes quickly; shutting and 


opening the eyelids quickly; hinting by closing the eye; 
conniving at; overlooking. 
WINK'ING-LY, adv. With the eye almost closed. 


WINNER, n. (from win.) One who gains by success in 
compctition or contest. 

WINNING, ppr. (from win.) 1 Garung by success in com- 
petition or contest. 2. a. Attracting; adapted to gain fa- 
vor ; recie ^ 

WINNING, n. e sum won or gained by success in com- 

ition or contest. 

WIN'NING-LY, adv. In a winning manner. 

WIN'NOW, v. t. [L. evanno; D., G. wannen.) 1. To sepa- 
rate and drive off the chaff from grain by means of wind. 
2. To fan; to beat, as with wings. 3. To examine ; to sift 
for the purpose of separating fnlsehood from truth. 4. To 
separate, as the bad from the good. 

WIN'NOW, v. à To separate chaff from corn.—Ecclus. 

WIN'NOW ED, pp. Separated from the chaff by wind; sift- 
ed; examined. 

WIN'NOW-ER, ». One who winnows. 

WIN'NOW-ING, ppr. or a. Separating from the chaff by 
wind; examining. 

WINNOW-ING, n. The act of separating from chaff by 


wind. 

PWIN'SÓME, a. Merry; cheerful. 

WINTER, 9. (Sax. G., D., Sw., Dan. winter.) 1. The cold 
season of the year. — Astronomically considered, winter 
commences, in northern latitudes, when the sun enters 
Capricorn, or at the solstice about the 21st of December, 
and ends at the equinox in March; but in ordinary dis. 
course, the three winter months are December, January, 
and February. 2 The part of a printing-press which sus- 
tains the carriage. 

WINTER, v. i. To pass the winter. 
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WIN'TER, v. t. To feed or manage during the winter. 

WIN'TER-AP'PLE (-ap’pl), n. [winter and apple] An apple 
that kceps wcll in winter. 

WIN'TER-BAR'LEY, n. (winter and barley.) A kind of bar- 
lcy which is sowed in autumn. 

WIN'TER-BEAT-EN, n. [winter and beat.) Harasscd by 
the scvere weathcr of wintcr.—Spenser. 

TIN TER BERRI, n. A low shrub of the genus prinos. 

adon. 

WIN'TER-BLOOM, n. A plant of the genus azalea.—Lee. 

WINTER-CHERRY, n. A plant of the genus pÀysclis, and 
its fruit — Lee. 

WIN'TER-CIT'RON, n. A sort of pear. 

WIN‘TER-€RESS, n. A plant of the gcnus barbarea. 

WIN'TER-€ROP, n. A crop which will bear the winter, 
or which may be converted into fodder during the winter. 

WIN'TER-FAL'LOW, n. (winter and fallow.] round that 
is fallowed in winter. 

WIN'TER-GAR'DEN, n. (winter and garden.) An orna- 
mental garden for winter. 

WIN'TER-GREEN, x. A plant of the genus pyrola ; also 
applied to plants of the genera chimaphila and gaaltheria. 
Winter-green is used as a tonic and astringcnt. 

WIN'TER-KILL, v. t. (winter and kill.) To kill by means 
of the weather in winter. (America.] 

WIN'TER-RILL ED, pp. Killed by the winter, as grain. 

WINTER-KILL-ING, ppr. Killing by the weather in winter 

WIN'TER-LODÓE, n. In botany, the hybernacle of 

WIN'TER-LODÓ'MENT, 5 aplant, which protects the em- 
bryo or future shoot from injuries during the winter. 

WINTER-PEAR, n. [winter and pear.) Any pear that keeps 
well in winter. 

WIN'TER-QUAR'TERS, wn. pl. The quarters of an army 
during the winter; a winter residence or station. 

WIN'TER-RIG, v. t. (winter and rig.) To fallow or till in 
winter. E v 

WIN'TER-SOL'STYCE (-stis), n. The solstice of the win- 
ter, which takes place when the sun enters Capricorn, De. 
cember 21st. 

WIN'TERED, pp. or a. Kept through the winter; lived 
through the winter. 

WIN'TER-ING, ppr. Passing the winter; keeping in winter 

WIN'TER-LY, a. Such as is suitable to winter.— Shak 


[nex] 

WIN'TER-Y,a. Suitable to winter; brumal; hyemal; cold 
stormy.—2Dryden. 

WTNY,a. Having the taste or qualities of wine. 

WINZE, n. In mining, a small shaft sunk from ore leve 
to another for the purpose of ventilation.— Francis. 

WIPE, v. t. (Sax. wipian.] 1. To rub with something sof 
for cleaning; to clean by rubbing. 2. To strike off gently 
3. To cleanse from evil practices or abuses; to overturn 
and destroy what is foul and hateful 4. To cheat; to 
defraud.— To wipe away, to cleanse by rubbing or tersion. 
—To wipe of, to clear away.—To wipe out, to efface ; to 
obliterate. 

WIPE, n. 1. The act of rubbing for the purpose of cleaning. 
: 5 prd ; astroke. 3. A gibe; ajeer; a severe sarcasm. 

WIPED (wipt), pp. Rubbed for cleaning; cleaned by rub 
bing; cleared away ; effaced. 

WIP'ER, n. 1. One who wipes. 2. The instrument used 
for wiping.—3. In mills, a piece generally projecting from 
a horizontal] axle, for the purpose of raising stampcrs or 
heavy pistons, and leaving them to fall by their own weight. 
— Bran 

WIP'ING, ppr. Rubbing with a cloth or other soft thing for 
cleaning ; clearing away; effacing. 

WIRE, n. (Sw. vir; Ice. wijr.) A thread of metal; any 
metallic substance drawn to an even thread. 

WIRE, v.t. To bind with wire; to apply wire to, as in bot- 
tling liquors. 

WIRE'-DRAW, v. t. [wire and draw.) 1. To draw a metal 
into wire, which is done by drawing it through a hole in 
a plate of steel. 2 To draw into length. 3. To draw by 
art or violence. 4. To draw or spin out to great length 
and tenuity. 

WIRE-DRAW-ER, n. One who draws metal into wire. 

WIRE-DRAW-ING, ppr. 1. Drawing a metal into wire. 
2. Drawing to a great length or fineness. 

WIRE-DRAWN, pp. Drawn into wire; drawn out to 

at length or fineness. 

WIRE-GAUZE, x. A texture of finely interwoven wire 
resembling gauze. 

WIRE-GRATE, n. A grate or contrivance of fine wire 
work to keep insects out of vineries, hot-houses, &c. 

WIRE'-HEEL. n. (sire and heel.) A defect and disense is 
the fect of a horse or other beast —Cyc. _ 

WIRE'-PULL-ER, n. One who pulls the wires, as of a pup 
pet; hence, one who operates by secret means; an ip 


triguer. 
WIRE-PULL-ING, n. The act of pulling the wires. as of s 
puppet; hence, secret influence or management; intrigue 
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WIRE-WOKM (-wurm), n. [wire and worm.) 1. A name 
given to the larva: of various beetles from their slender- 
ness and uncommon hardness. Thcy destroy the roots 


of plants. 2. The American wire-worm is a species of 


Tulus, with numerous feet. —E. C. Herrick. 

WIR'Y,a. Made of wire: like wirc. 

f WIS, v. t; pret. wist. (G. wissen; D. weeten.) To think; 
to sup ; to imagine.—Spenser. 

NIS’ARD, n. See WIZARD. 

WISDOM (wiz'dum), n. (Sax.; wise and dom; G. weisheit ; 
D. wysheid; Sw. visdom and vishet; Dan. visdom or viis- 
dom.] 1. The right use or exercise of knowledge; the 

choice of laudable ends, and of the best means to accom- 
plish them. Wisdom, or practical wisdom, is nearly synon- 
ymous with discretion. It differs somewhat from pru- 
dence, in this respect; prudence is the exercise of sound 
Judgment in avoiding evils; wisdom is the exercise of 
sound judgment either in avoiding evils or attempting 
good.—2. In Scripture, human learning; erudition; knowl- 
edge of arts and sciences. 3, Quickness of inteilect ; read- 
iness of apprehension; dcxterity in execution. 4. Natural 
instinct and sagacity. Job, xxxix.--In Scripture de 
wisdom is true religion; godliness; picty.—Ps. xc. 6. 
Profitable words or doctrine.—Ps, xxxvii. 

WISE, a. (Sax. wis, wise; G. weise; D. wys; Sw. vis; Dan. 
viis] 1. Proper having knowledge ; hence, having the 

wer of discerning and Judging correctly, or of discrim- 
inating between what is true and what is false; between 
what is fit and proper and what is improper; as, a wise 
prince. 2. Discreet and judicious in the use or application 
of knowledge; choosing laudable ends and the best means 
to aceom pe them. 3. Skillful; dextrous. 4. Learned; 
knowing. 5. Skilled in arts, science, philosophy, or in 
magic and divination. 6. Godly; pious.—Prov., xiii. 7. 
Skilled in hidden arts; [a sense somewhat ironical.) 8. 
Dictated or guided by wisdom; containing wisdom; ju- 
dicious; well adapted to produce good effects; [applica- 
ble to things; as, a wise saying.) 9. Becomi man; 
grave; discreet; as, wise deportment. 

WISE, n. (Sax. wise ; G. weise; D. wys ; Sw. cis.) Manner; 
way of being or acting.—Spenser. [In the foregoing form, 
this word is obsolete. The use of it ts now very limited. It 
is common in the following phrases: 1. In any wise. 2 On 
this wise. 3. In no wise. It is used in composition, as in 
likewise, otherwise, lengthwise, &c.] 

WISE'-HEXRT-ED, a. [wise and heart.) Wise; knowing; 
skillful.— Er., xxviii. 

WISE-SAY-ER, n. [G. weise, wise, and sagen, to say, to tell; 
weissager,a foreteller.] 1. A foreteller; one who is noted 
for prcdicting the weather. 2. One who makes preten- 
sioas to great wisdom; hence, in contempt, a simpleton ; 
a dunce. : 

WISE'A-CRE (wize'&-ker), n. [G. weise, wise, and sagen, to 
say; G. weissager. The proper English word would be 
wisesayer.] One who makes pretensions to great wis- 
doni hence, in contempt, & simpleton; & dunce.— Ad- 

n. 

WISE'LING, n. One who pretends to be wise.— Donne. ` 

WISELY, adv. 1. Prudently ; judiciously; discreetly ; with 
wisdom. 2 Craftily; with art or stratagem. 

! WISE'NESS, n. Wisdom.—Spenser. 

WISH, v. i. (Sax. wiscan ; Cimbric oska.) 1. To have a de- 
sire, or strong desire, either for what is oris not supposed 
to be obtainable. It usually expresses less than long ; 
but sometimes it denotes to long or wish earnestly. 2. 


coming a w 


hope or fcar. 

WISH, v. t. 1. To desire. 2. To long for; to desire eager- 
ly or ardently ; to hanker after. To recommend by 
wishing. 4. Toimprecate. 5. To ask; to express desire. 

WISH, n. 1. Desire; sometimes eager desire.—Job, xxxiii. 
2. Desire eap qopa 3. Thing desired.—The difference 
between wish and desire seems to be, that desire is direct. 


ed to what is obtainable, and a wish may be directed to | 


what is obtainable or not.—Xames. 
WISH ED (wisht), pp. Desired; or ardently desired. 


t WISH'ED-LY, ade. With longing; wishfully.—Mirror for 


Magistrates. 

kr *. One who desires; one who expresses a 

sh. 

WISH'FUL,a. 1. Having desire, or ardent desire. 2. Show- 
ing desire. 3. Desirable; exciting wishes; [bad.] 

WISH'FUL-LY, adv. 1. With desire, or ardent desire. 9. 
With the show of desiring. 

WISHING, ppr. Desiring. 

1 VISH'LY, adv. According to desire.—Knolles. 

WISK'ET, *. A basket—Ainsworth. 

WISP, n. (Dan. visk.) A small bundle of straw or other 
like substance. 

t WIST, pret. of wis. 

WISTFUL, a. Full of thoughts; earnest; attentive, 

WIST'FÜL.LY, adv. Attentively; earnestly.—Hudibras. 

WIS'TIT, n. The striated monkey, a small South Ameri- 
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t WIST'LY, adv. 
WIS"TON-WISII. ». A rodent quadruped of America, the 


WIT, v. £ 


1 WIT-WORM, n. [wit and worm.) One who fee 


To be disposed or inclined. 3. It sometimes partakes of 


WIT 


can monkey. with sharp claws and squirrel.like habite, 
the ouistiti of Buffon.—Cuvier. 


Earncstly.—Shak. 


prairie-dog, which sec.— Pike. 

Sax., Goth. witan ; D. weeten ; G. wissen, to 

know.) To know. This verb is used only in thc infini 
oe g wit, namely, that is to say. [L. videlicet, i. c., videra 
icet. 

WIT, n. (Sax. wit or ge-wit ; G. witz; Dan. vid] 1. Prima 
rily, the intellect; the understanding or mental powers. 
2. The association of ideas in a manner natural, but unus- 
ual and striking, so as to produce surpriec joined with 
pleasure. 3. The faculty of associating ideas in a new 
and unexpected manner. 4. A man of genius. 5. A man 
of fancy or wit 6. Sense; judgment. 7. Faculty of the 
mind.—8. Wits, in the plural, soundness of mind; intellect 
not disordered ; sound mind. 9. Power of invention, 
contrivance.—Syn. Ingenuity; humor; satire; sarcasm ; 
irony; burlesque. 


t WIT-CRA€K-ER, n. [wit and cracker.) One who breaks 


jests; a joker.—Shak. 


t WIT-€RAFT, n. Contrivance; invention. 
t WIT-SNAP-PER, n. One who affects repartee.— Shak. 


WIT-STARVED, a. Barren of wit; destitute of genius. 


on wit. 
WITCH, n. (Sax. wicca.) 1. A woman who, by compact 
with the devil, practices Rory or enchantment, A 
woman who is given to unlawful arts. 3. (Sax. wic.) A 
winding, sinuous bank.—Spenser ; [0bs.] 4. A piece of 
conical paper which, placed in a vessel of lard and lighted, 
answers the purpose of a taper. (Qu. wick.) (Local. 
WITCH, v. t. To bewitch ; to fascinate ; to enchant.—Skak. 
WITCH'-ELM, n. A kind of elm, the ulmus montana, prop» 


erly wycheelm. 

WITCH’-H4-ZEL,#. 1. A shrub, the hamamelis Virginica, 
which flowers in autumn when its leaves are falling. 2 
The witch-elm or wych.elm. 

WITCH'ORÁFT, n. [witch and craft.) 1. The practices of 
witches ; sorcery; enchantmcnts; intercourse with the 
devil. 2. Power more than natural. 

WITCHED (wicht), E Bewitched ; fascinated. 

WITCH'ER-Y, n. 1.Sorcery ; enchantment. 2. Fascination. 

WITCH‘ING, a. Suited to enchantment or witchcraft ; as, 
the witching time of night.—Shak. 

WITCH'NG, ppr. Fascinating; enchanting. 

t WITE, v. t. f£. witan.) To reproach; to blame. 

. Blame; reproach. 

t WITELESS, a. Blameless.—Spenser. 

WIT E-NA-GE-MOTE’, n. [Sax. witan, to know, and gemot, 
a meeting, a council] A meeting of wise men; the na- 
tional council or legislature of England, in the days of the 
Saxons, before the Conquest. 

WITH, prep. (Sax. with.) 1. By, noting cause, instrument, 
or means. 2. On the side of, noting friendship or favor. 
3. In opposition to; in competition or contest, 4. Noting 
comparison. 5. In company. 6. In the society of. 7. In 
connection, or in appendage. 8. In mutual gestos or in- 
tercourse. 9. Notingconfidence. 10.In partnership. 11. 
Noting connection. 12. Immediately after. 13. Amon 
14. Upon. 15. In consent, noting parity of state.— Wi 
in composition, signifies sometimes opposition, privation ; 
or separation, departure. 

WITH-AL', adv. [with and all.) 1. With the rest ; together 
with; likewise; at the same time. 2. It is sometimes 
used for with. 

WITH'AM-ITE, n. A variety of epidote of a red or yellow 
color, found in Scotland.— Dana. 

WTTH-DRAW', v. t. [with and draw.) 1. To take away what 
has been enjoyed ; to take from ; as, to withdraw supplies. 
2. To take back; to recall or retract; as, to withdraw 
charges. 3. To recall; to cause to retire or leave ; to call 
back or T ^ 

WITH-DRAW', v. i To quit a company or place.—Srn 
To retire; retreat ; recede; retrograde ; go back. 

WITH-DRAW'ER, x. One who bereaves.—Outred. 

WIFH-DRAW‘NG, ppr. Taking back; recalling; retiring. 

WITH-DRAW'ING-ROOM, n. A room behind another 
room for retirement; a drawing-room.— Mortimer. 

WITH-DRAW'MENT, 22. The act of withdrawing; the 

WEN A, j actoftaking back; a recalling.— 

. Obs. 

WITH-DRAW N', pp. of withdraw. Recalled; taken back. 

WITHE, n. (Sax. withig.] 1. A willow twig. 2. A band 
consisting of a twig, or twigs twisted. 

WITHED (witht), a. Bound with a withe. 

WITHER, v. i (W. gwiz; Sax. gewitherod.] 1. To fade; 
to ‘lose its native freshness; to become sapless ; to s 
2. To waste; to pine away, as animal bodies. 3. To lose 
or want animal moisture. 

WITHER, v.t. 1. To cause to fade and become dry. 2 
To cause to shrink, wrinkle, and decay, for want of anb 
mal moisture. 
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WIFH'ER-BAND, n. A piece of iron laid under a saddle 
near a horse's withers, to strensthcn the bow. 

WIFH'ER-WRUNG (rung), a. Injured or hurt in the with- 
era, as a borse.—Cye. 

WIEH'ERED, pp. ora. Faded; dried; shrunk. 

WIFITERED-NESS, n. The state of being withered. 

WITILTER-ING, ppr. Fading; becoming dry. 

WIFH'ER-ING-LY, adv. In a manner tending to wither, or 
cause to shrink. 

WIFHER-ITE, a. [from Dr. Withering.) In mineralogy, a 
native carbonate of baryta. 

WITH'ER-NAM, n. (Sax. wither and naman.) In law, a sec- 
ond or Peeiprocal writ or distress, in lieu of a first dis- 
trees whicb has been cloigned ; reprisal. 

WITHERS, s. The juncture of the shoulder-bones of a 
horse, at the bottom of the neck. 

WIFH-HELD,, pret. and pp. of withhold. 

WIFH-HOLD’ e. t. ; pret. and pp. withheld. (with and hold.) 
1. To hold back; to restrain; to hinder ; to keep from 
action. 2. To retain; to kcep back; not to grant. 

WITH.HOLD'EN, pp. The old participle of withhold ; now 
obsolete. We use withheld. 

WIFH-HOLD’ER, n. One who withholds. 

WTTH-HOLD'ING, ppr. Holding back; restraining ; retain- 
ing; not granting. 

WIfH-HOLD'MENT, ». Act of withholding. 

WIE£H-IN', prep. (Sax. withinnan.) 1. In the inner part. 2. 
In the limits or compass of; not beyond ; used of place 
and time. 3. Not reaching to any bd external 4. In 
the compass of; not longer ago than. 5. Not later than. 
6. In the reach of. 7. Not exceeding. 8. In the heart or 
confidence of; [ínelegant.) 9. In the house; in any in- 
closure. 

WYITH-IN', adv. 
2. In the mind. 

WITH INSIDE, aty, (within and side] In the inner parts. 


—Sharp. . : 

WITH-OUT. prep. (Sax. withutan ; with and out.) 1. Not 
with. 2 In a state of destitution or absence from. 3. In 
a state of not having, or of destitution. 4. Beyond; not 
within. 5. Supposing the negation or omission of. 6. In- 
dependent of; not by the use of 7. On the outside of. 
8. With exemption from. 9. Unless; except. In this 
sense, it has been classed among conjunctions, but is truly 
a preposition, followed by a member of a sentence, in- 
stead of a single noun. This use of without is nearly su. 
perseded by unless and except, among good writers and 
speakers; but is common in popular ourse. 

WIFH-OUT,, ade. 1. Not on the inside; not within. 2. 
Out of doors. 3. Externally ; not in the mind. 

t WIFH-OUT EN, for withutan, the Saxon word for with. 
out. —Spenser. 

WIFH-STAND’, v. t. [with and stand.) To oppose; to re- 
sist, either with physical or moral force. 

WTITH-STAND'ER, n. One who opposes; an opponent; a 

WITHSTANDING, ppe- ‘Op akin 

v » PPr. osing; m g resistance. 

WIFH-STOOD, pp. Opposed ; resisted. 

WITH'-VINE, ¿m. A local name for the couch-grass.— 

WITH-WINE, § Cyce. : 

WITH^VIND, n. (L. convolvulus.) A plant. 

WITHY, ^, (Sax. withig.) A large species of willow; a 
withe or twig. 

WITHY, a. Made of withes; like a withe; flexihle and 
tou 

WITLEss, a. (wit and less.) 1. Destitute of wit or under- 
standing ; inconsiderate; wanting thought. 2. Indiscreet; 
not under the guidance of judgment. 

WITLESS-LY, adv. Without the excrcise of judgment. 

t WIT'LESS-NESS, n. Want of judgment. —Sandys. 

WIT'LING, n. (dim. from wit.) A person who has little wit 
or unders ; a pretender to wit.— Pope. 

WITNESS, n. (Sax. sünesse] 1. Testimony ; attestation 
of a fact or event. 2. That which furnishes evidence or 
proof. 3. A person who knows or secs any thing; one 

rsonally present. 4. One who sees the execution of an 
D arumest and subscribes it for the purpose of confirm- 
ing its authenticity by his testimony. 5. One who gives 
testimony.— With a witness, effectually ; to a great degree; 
with great force ; (not elegant.) 

WIT'NÉSS, v. t. 1. To see or know by personal presence. 
— Watts.—Robert Hall. 2. To attest ; to give testimony to; 
to testify to something. 3. To sce the execution of an in- 
strument, and subscribe it for the purpose of establishing 
its authenticity.—ln the imperative mode, sec, in evidence 
or proof ; as, witness the ha corpus. the independence 
of judges, &c.—Ames. 

dd ria v. £ 1. To bear testimony. 2 Tc give evi. 

ence. 

WITNESSED (wit'nest), pp. Seen in person; testified; 
subscribed by persons present. 

WITNESS-ING, ppr. Seeing in person ; bearing testimony; 
giving evidence. 


L In the inncr part; inwardly ; internally. 
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WIT'TED, a. Having wit or understanding. 

WIT'TI-CISM, ». (from ie E sentence or phrase which 
is affectcdly witty, a lew of wit—Addison. 

WIT'TI-LY,ade. 1. With wit; with a dclicate turn or phrase, 
or with an ingenious association of idcas. 2. Ingeniously 
cunningly ; artfülly. 

WIT'TI-NESS3, n. The quality of being witty.—Spenser. 

WITTING-LY, ado. Knowingly; with knowledge; by de 
sign.— More. See Wir. 

WI L, n. (Sax. from witan.) A man who knows his 
wife's infidelity and submits to it; a tame cuckold. 

WITTOL-LY, ado. Like a tame cuckold —Shak. 

WITTY, a. 1. Possessed of wit; full of wit. 2 Judicious, 
ingenious; inventive. 3. Sarcastic; full of taunts.—Syn. 
Acute; smart; ‘sharp; arch; keen; facetious; satirical ; 
ironical; apang 

WITWALL, n. bird, the golden oriole; also, the great 
potted woodpecker.—P. Cyc. 

t WIVE, v. £ [from wife.) To marry.— Shak. 

WIVE, v.t. J. To match to a wife..—Shak. 2. To take for 
a wife.—Shak. ; (obs.] 

t WIVE’HOOD, n. Behavior becoming a wife.— Spenser. 

WIVE'LESS, a. Not having a wife. 

WIVE'LY,a. Pertaining to a wife.— Sidney. 

WIVERN. bn. A kind of heraldic dragon.— Thynne. 

WIVES, pl. of Wire. 

WIZ'ARD, n. (from wise] A conjurer; an enchanter; a 
sorcerer.—Lev., xx.— Dryden. 

WIZARD, a. 1. Enchanting; charming. — Collins. 2. 
Haunted by wizards.— Milton. 

WIZ'EN, v. i. (Sax. swisnian.] To wither; to dry. (Local. 

WOAD, n. (Sax. wad or waad ; G. waid, weid ; D. soeede.] 
plant of the genus satis, formerly much used for giving 3 

'rmanent blue dye, but now chietly superseded by in. 
go.— Ure. 

WOAD'-MILL, *. A mill for bruising and preparing woad. 

WO'BE-GONE (-gawn), a. [wo, be, and gone.) Overwhelmed 
with woe; immersed in grief and sorrow.—Fairfaz. 

WO'DEN,n. An Anglo-Saxon deity supposed to correspond 
to Mercury of the ancients, from whom Wednesday de- 
rives its name.— Brande, 

WOE, n. (Sax. wc; L. ve, Gr. ovac; W gwae; G. wek; D. 
wee; Sw. ve] 1. Grief; sorrow; misery; a heavy calam 
ity. 2. A curse.—3. Woe is used in denunciation, and in 
exclamations of sorrow; as, "soe is me.” Is., vi—“ Woe 
worth the day," woe be to the day; Sax. seurtkan, weorthan, 
or an, to be, to become. 

WOE'-SHAK'EN, a. Shaken by woe. 

tW6ESOME (w&sum), a. Woeful.—Langkorne. 

WOE'FUL, ?a. 1. Sorrowful; distressed with grief or ca 

WO'FUL, $ lamity; afflicted. 2. Sorrowful; full of dis- 
tress. 3. Bringing calamity, distress, or affliction. 4. 
Wretched; paltry ; pitiful—Syn. Mournful; calamitous; 
afflictive; piteous; miserable; doleful; rueful. 

WOETUL-LY,?adv. 1. Sorrowfully ; mournfuly; in a 

WOFYL-LY, $ distressing manner. 2. Wretchedly; ex 


tremely. 
WOE'T NESS, 


WOFUL-NESS, 1 Misery ; calamity. 

t WOFT, for waft.—Shak. 

WOLD, in Sazon, is the same ns wald and weald, a wood; 
sometimes, perhaps, a lawn or plain. Wald signifies, also, 
power, dominion, from waldan, to rule. These words oc- 
cur in names. 

WOLF (wnlf), n. (Sax. wulf; G., D. wolf.) 1. A ravenous 
animal of the genus canis, a beast of prcy that kills sheep 
and other small domestic animals; called, sometimes, the 
wild dog. 2. A small white worm or maggot, which in- 
fests granaries. 3. An eating ulcer. 

WOLF-DOG, n. L A dog of a large breed, kept to guard 
"yas 2. A dog supposed to be bred between a dog and 
a wo 

WOLF-FISH, n. A fierce, voracious fish, the anarrhicas 
lupus; called, also, sea-wolf and sea-cat.—Jardine's Nat. Lib 

WOLF'-NET, n. A kind of net used in fishing, which takei 
great numbers.— Cyc. 

WAS a. Like a wolf; having the qualities or form 
of a wolf. 

WOLFISH.LY, adv. In a wolfish manner.— Borrow. 

WOL'FRAM, x. A brownish or grayish-black ore of tung 


sten. 
WOLF'S'-BANE, n. 1. A poisonous plant; aconite. 2. 
e winter aconite, or helleborus hyemalis.—Lee. 
WOLF'S-€LAW,n. A cryptogamous plant of the gents 
lycopodium, or club-moss kind. 
WOLF'S-MILK, n. An herb.—Ainsworth. 
WOLF'S-PEACH, n. A plant, the tomato or love-apple. 
WOL/LAS-TON-ITE, 2. [from Dr. Wollaston.) A variety 
of tabular spar.—Dana. ' 
WOL-VER-ENE’, im. A carnivorous quadruped, the gulo 
WOL-VER-YNE' $Š luscus, closely allied to the glutton, 
and inhabiting the coasts of the Arctic Sea. 
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WOL-VER-INE', n. A cant term given to an inhabitant of 
ihian d 
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Mi : 

w Ufer. a. More properly solfsh, which sce. 

WON'AN, n. ; pl. Women. (a compound of womb and man.) 
1. The female of the human race, grown to adult years. 
9. A female attendunt or servant. 

WON'AN, v. . To make pliant.—SÁak. 

WOM'AN-HAT'ER, n. (woman and kater.) One who has 
an aversion to thc female scx.— Swift. 

WOM’AN-LIKE, a. Like a woman. 

t WOM'ANED, a. Accompanied or united with a woman. 

WONM'AN-HOQOD, a. [woman and kood.) The state, charac- 
ter, or collective qualities of a woman.—Spenser. 

t WOM'AN-IZE, v. t. To make effeminate. 

WOM’AN-ISH, a. Suitable to a woman; having the quali- 
des of a woman; feminine.— Dryden. 

WON'AN-ISH-LY, adv. In the manner of a woman.— Com- 
mentary on Chaucer. 
WOM 'AN-ISH-NESS, n. State or quality of being woman- 

ish.— Hammond. 

WONM'AN-KIND, n. {woman and kind] The female sex; 
the race of females of the human kind.— 4ddison. 

WON'AN-LY, a. Becoming a woman; feminine.—Donne. 

YWOM'AN-LY, ado. In the manner of a woman. 

WOMB (woom), n. (Sax. wamb; Goth. wamba ; Sw. vamb, 
Dan. vom.] 1. The uterus of a female; that part where 
tbe young of an animal is conceived and nourished till its 
birth. 2. The place where any thing is produced. 3. 
Any large or deep cavity. 

t WOMB, v. t. To inclose; to breed in secret.—Shak. 

WOMBAT, x. A marsupiate quadruped, of the opossum 
family. It is about the size of the badger, and inhabits 
New Holland. 

t WOMBY (woom’y), a. Capacious.—Shak. 

WOMEN (wim'en), n. ; pl. of Woman. It is supposed the 
word is from Sax. wifman. 

WON (wun), pret. and pp. of win ; as, victories won. 

IWON, i" i. (Sax. wunian; G. woknen ; D. woonen.] To 

!WONE, 5 dwell; to abide. Its participle is retained in 
wont, that is, woned.— Milton. 

tWON, n. A dwelling.— Spenser. 

WON'DER (wun'der), n. (Sax., G. wunder ; D. wonder.) 1. 
That emotion which is excited by novelty, or the present- 
ation, to the sight or mind, of something new, unusual, 
etrange, great, extraordinary, or not well understood; 
something that arrests the attention by its novelty, grand. 
eur, or inexplicableness. Wonder expresses less than as- 
tonishment, and much less than amazement. It differs from 
admiration, in not being necessarily accompanied with 
love, esteem, or approbation, nor directed to persons. But 
wonder sometimes is nearly allied to astonishment. 2. 
Cause of wonder ; that which excites surprise ; a strange 
thing; a prodi 3. Any thing mentioned with surprise. 
4. A miracle.— £r. iii. 

WON'DER (wun'der), v. £. (Sax. wwndrian.] To be affected 
py rt ded or admiration.— Swift. 

WONDER-STRUEK, a. (wonder and struck.) Struck with 
wonder, admiration, and surprise.— Dryden. 

WOÓN'DER-WORK'NG (wun‘der-wurk‘ing), a. Doing won- 
ders or surprising things. 

WONDER-ER, n. One who wonders. 

WON'DER-FUL, a. Adapted to excite wonder or admira- 
tion; exciting surprise; strange; astonishing. 

WON'DER-FUL-LY, adv. In a manner to excite wondcr 
or surprisc. 

WON'DER-FUL-NESS, n. The quality of being wonderful. 

WON'DER-ING, ppr. or a. Indulging or feeling wonder. 

WOÓN'DER-ING-LY, adv. In a wondering manner. 

WON'DER-OUS, adv. See WONDROUS. 

WON'DER-MENT, ^. Surprise; astonishment; a wonder- 
ful appearance. (PFulgar.] 

WOÓN'DROUS, a. Admirable ; marvelous; such as may 
excite surprise and astonishment; strange. 

WON'DROUS, adv. In a wonderful or surprising degree ; 
as, R place wondrous deep. (Burlesque style.) 

WON'DROUS-LY, adv. In a strange or wonderful manner 
or degree.— Glanville. 

WON'T, a contraction of woll not, that is, will not. 

WONT, a. (wont is strictly the participle passive of won, 
wone; Sax. wunian, to dwell, to consist; G. wohnen ; D. 
woonen.) Accustomed; habituated ; using or doing cus- 
tomarily. 

WONT, n. Custom; habit; use.—Hooker. 


t WONT, v. i To be accustomed or habituated ; to bo 
used. 

WONT'ED, Or a. 1. Accustomed ; used.—Spenser. 9. 
Accustomed ; made familiar by use.— L’ Estrange. 


WONT'ED-NESS, n. The state of being accustomed. 

t WÓNT'LESS, a. Unaccustomed ; unused.—Spenser. 

WOO, v. t. (Sax. wogan.] 1. To court; to solicit in love. 
2. To court solicitously ; to invite with importunity. 

WOO, v. i To court; to make love.—Dryaen. 

t WOOD, a. (Sax. wod.] Mad; furious.—Spenser. 
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WOOD, n. [Sax wuda, wudu; D. woud ; W. geyt.} 1. A 
Jarge and thick collection of trecs ; a forest. 277 e sub- 


stunce of trees, or the solid part which lics beneath the 
bark. 3. Trees cut or sawed for the fire. 4. Timber; 
trees cut for architcctural purposes. 5. Anidol.— Hab, iL 

WOOD, v. i To supply or get supplics of wood. 

WOOD-A-NEM'O-NE, n. A plant, anemone nemorosa. See 
QOD-XNT [wood and 

woop- ,*. [wood and ant.) A large ant living in so- 
ay in woods and forests, and Soustructing large neste: 
E. C. Herrick. 

WOOD'-ASH-ES, n. pl. {wood and ashes.) The remains of 
burned wood or plants. 

W'OOD'-BOUND, a. (wood and bound.) Encumbered with 
tall, woody hedgerows. 


WOOD'-CHAT, n. A species of butcher-bird or shrike. 
WOOD COALS (-kwire), n. Songsters in a wood. 
WOOD -€GAL, n. [wood and coal.) Charcoal; also, lignite 


or brown coal. 
WOOQD’-ERAFT, n.. Skill and practice in shooting and oth 
er sports in the woods. 
WOOD'-CUT, n. An engraving on wood. 
WOOD'-CUT-TER, n. A person who cuts wood. 
WOOD'-CUT-TING, a. Cutting wood. 
WOOD'-€UT-TING, n. The act or employment of cutting 


wood. 

WOOD'-DRINK, 2. (wood and drink.] A decoction or in- 
fusion of medical woods. 

WOOD'-E€HO (-ek'o), n. An echo from the wood. 

WOOD-EN-GRAV'ING, w. 1. Xylography ; the act or art 
of engraving on wood.—Cyc. 2. Àn engraving on wood. 

WOOD'-FRET-TER, n. [wood and fret.) insect or worm 
that eats wood.— Ainsworth, 

WOOD'-GOD,^. A ‘pretended sylvan deity.— Spenser. 

WOOD'-HOLE, n. lace where wood is laid up. 

WOOD'-HOUSE, ^. house or shed in which wood is 
deposited and sheltered from the weather. (U. States.] 

WOOD'-LAND, n. 1. Land covered with wood; [Amer- 
ea.]—9. In England, a soil which, from its humidity and 
color, resembles the soil in woods. 

WOOD'-LAND, a. Covered with woods; belonging to the 
woods.— en. 

WOOD'-LX n. A bird, a species of lark, the alauda 
arborea, which, like the sky-lark, utters its notes while on 
the wing.—Jardine. 

WOOD'-LAY.ER, n. A young oak or other timber-plant, 
laid down in a hedge among the white thorn or other 


plants used in hecca 
WỌỌD-LOCEK, n. In skip-building, a piece of elm, close- 
titted and sheathed with copper, in the throating or score 
of the pintle, to keep the rudder from rising. 
WOOD'-LOUSE, n. An insect, the milleped. 
WOQOD-MEIL, *. A coarse, hairy stuff made of Iceland 
wool, used to line the ports of ships of war.—Cyc. 
WOOD'-MITE, n. A small insect found in old wood. 
WOOD'-MON"GER, n. A wood-seller. 
WOOD'-MOTE, n. In England, thc ancient name of the 
forest court; now the court of attachment. ` 
WOOD-NIGHTSHADE, n. A plant; woody nightshade. 
WOOD'-NOTE, ^. (wood and note] Wild music. 
WOOD-NYMPH (-nimf), n. (wood and nymph.) A fabled 
oddess of the woods; a ad.— Milton. 
Y D'-OF'FER-ING, n. Wood burned on the altar. 
WOQOD-6-PAL, n. A striped variety of coarse opal, hav 
ing some resemblance to wood.— Dana. 
WOOD'-PIG-EON, n. The ring-dove.—Ed. Encyc.— P. Cyc 
WOOQD-PÜ'CE-RON, n. A small insect which penetrates 
into wood. 
WOOD'-REEVE, n. (wood and reeve.) In England, the 
stc ward or overseer of a wood. 
WOOD'-RO€K, n. A compact variety of asbestus.—Da»a 
WOOD'-ROOF, ?^. [wood and roof or ruf.] A plant of the 
WOOD-S1GE! $ genus asperula,—Loudon. 
WOOD'-SAGE, w. [wood and sage] A plant found in 
weeds: teucrium scorodonia, having the smell of garlic.— 
Loudon. 
WOOD'-SARE, n. A kind of froth seen on herbs; froth 
spit ; cuckoo-spit.— Booth. 
WOOD'-SC€REW, n. The ordinary screw made of iron, 
for uniting pieces of wood. 
WOOD-SERE, n. The time when there is no sap in a tree. 
WOOD'-SHO€R, n. A North American quadruped, of the 
weasel tribe; also called pekan, fsher-weasel, Kc. 
WOOQD-SOOQT, n. [wood and soot] Soot from burned 
wood, which has been found useful as a manure. 
WOOD-SOR-REL, n. A plant of the genus ozalis, having 
WOO DA SPITE, [wood and ] Aname given in some 
QOD’ n. [wood and spite. n 
arta of England to the green woodpecker.— Ed. Encyc. 
WOOD'-STONE, n. A striped variety of horn-stonc, some 
what resembling wood in appearance.—Dana. — 
WOOD'-TIN, n. A nodular variety of oxyd of tin, of è 
brown color, found in Cornwall.— Brande. 
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WQOD-WARD, n. [wood and rard.) An officer of the for- 
est, whose duty is to guard the woods. ( England.) 

WOQD'-WASH, *. Names applied to dycr's broom, 

WOOD-WAX, or dyer’s wced, genista tinctoria.— 

WOOD-WAX-EN, Cyc.— Booth. 

WQOD'-WORK, n. ‘That part of any structure which is 
wruught of wood. 

WOOD-WORM (-wurm), n. A worm that is bred in wood. 

WOOD'BIND, ?». A name given to the honcysuckle, a 

WOODCHI E, species of w OM or lonicera.— Lee. 

WOOD'CHU€R, n. (wood, and Persian chuk, a hog.) The 
pcpular name, in Acw England, of a rodcnt burrowing 
quadrupcd, a species of the marmot, the arctomys monat ; 
also called ground-hoy. 

WOOD'CO€R, n. (wood and cock] A bird allied to the 
snipes, but with a more robust bill. Its flesh is esteemed 
a delicacy. 

WOOD'€OC€KR SHELL, n. A name given by English nat- 
uralists to the shells of certain mollusks of the genus mu- 
rez, which have a very long tube with or without spines. 
—Rees' Cyc. —P. Cyc. 

WOOD'ED, a. Supplied or covered with wood. 

WOQOD'EN, a. [frowa wood.) 1. Made of wood; consisting 
of wood. 2. Clumsy; awkward.— Collier. 

WOQOQD'ING, ppr. Getting or supplying with wood.— Wash- 


INKOR. 

WOOD'LESS, a. Destitute of wood.—Mitford. 

WOOD'LESS-NESS, n. State of being destitute of wood. 

WOOD'LY, adv. Madly.—Huloet. 

WOQOD'MAN, n. 1. A forest officer, appointed to take care 
of the king’s wood; (Enzland.) 2. A sportsman; a hunt- 
er.—Pope. 3. One who cuts down trees. 

IWOOD'NESS, n. Anger; madness; rage.— Fisker. 

WOOD'PE€K-ER, n. (wood and peck) A name of numer- 
ous species of scansorial birds, of the genus picus, which 
have strong bills, and peck holes in the wood or bark of 
trees, in pursuit of insecta. 

WOOD'Y, a. 1. Abounding with wood. 2. Consisting of 
wood; ligneous. 3. Pertaining to woods; sylvan.— Woody 
bre consists of slender membranous tubes, tapering at 
each end, in the tissue of plants. 

WOOD'Y-NIGHT'SHADE, n. A plant; bitter-sweet, sola- 
num dulcamara. 

WOOER, n. One who courts or solicits in love.—Syn. 
Suitor; lover; paramour. 

WOOF, n. (Sax. weft; Sw. vdf.] 1. The threads that cross 
the warp in weaving; the weft. 2. Texture; cloth. 

WOOFY, a. Having a close texture; dense; as, a woofy 
cloud —Miss J. Baillie. 

WOOTNG, ppr. Courting; soliciting in love. 

WOOTNG-LY, adv. Enticingly; with persuasiveness; so 
as to invite to stay.— Skak. 

WOOL (wyl), n. (Sax. wul; Ger. wolle; D. wol; Sw. ull; 
Dan. wid.) 1. That soft species of hair which grows on 
sheep and some other animals, which in fineness some- 
times approaches to fur. 2. Short, thick hair.—3. In bot- 
any, a sort of pubescence, or a clothing of dense, curling 
hairs, on the surface of certain plants. 

WOOL'-BALL, n. A ball or mass of wool found in the 
stomach of sheep.—Cyc. 

WOOL’-COMB-ER (-k6m-er), n. One whose occupation is 
to comb wool. 

WOOL'-DRIV.ER, w. (wool and driver.) One who buys 
wool and carries it to market. 

WOOL’-GAFTH-ER-ING, a. or n. A term applied to a va- 
grant or idle exercise of the imagination, often leading to 
a negiect of present objects.— Burton. 

WOOL-GROW-ER, n. [wool and grow.) A person who 
raises sheep for the production of wool. 

WOOL'-GROW-ING, a. Producing sheep and wool. 

WOOL'-PA€K, n. [wool and pack.) 1. A pack or bag of 
wool 2. Any thing bulky without weight.—Cleaveland. 

WOOL'-SACK, n. [wool and sack.) 1. A sack or bag of 
wool. 2. The seat of the lord chancellor of England, in 
the House of Lords, being a large square bag of wool, 
without back or arms, covercd with red cloth.— Brande. 

WOOL-STA-PLE, n. (wool and staple] A city or town 
where wool used to be brought to the king's staple for 


sale. 

WOOL'STA-PLER, n. One who deals in wool. 

WOOL'-TRADE, n. [wool and trade.) The trade in wool. 

WOOL'-WIND-ER, n. A person employed to wind or make 
up wool into bundles, to be packed for sale. 

WOOLD, v. t. [D. woelen, bewoelen ; G. wüÀlen.] To wind; 
particularly, to wind a rope round a mast or yard, where 
it hes been fished or secured. 

WOOLD ‘ED, pp. Bound fast with ropes; wound round. 

WOOLD'ER, n. A stick used in woolding.—Mar. Dict. 

WOOLD'ING, ppr. Binding fast with ropes; winding round. 

WOOLD'NG, n. 1. The act of winding. as a rope round a 
mast 2. The rope used for binding masts and spars. 

WOOLEN, a. 1. Madc of wool; consisting of wool 2. 
Pertaining to wool; as, woolen manufacturcs. 
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WOOL'EN, n. Cloth made of wool.— Pope. 

WOOL'EN-DRA-PER, n. Onc who deals in woolen goods 

WOOL'FEL, n. [wool and fel.) A skin with the wool. 

WOOQLT-NESS, n. The state of being woolly. 

WOOL'LY,a. 1. Consisting of wool. 2. Resembling wool 
3. Clothed with wool.—4. In botany, clothed with a pubes- 
cence resembling wool. 

WOOL'LY-PAS'TI-NUM, n. A name given in the East In. 

ies to a species of red orpiment or arsenic.— Cyc. 

t WOOL^WARD, adv. In wool—T^o go woolward, was to 
wear woolen next the skin, as a penancc.— Toone.—Shak. 

WOOP, n. A bird. 

WOOS, n. A pet a sea-weed. 
WOOTZ, n. kind of steel imported from Bengal, pecul. 
larly excellent for some cutting instruments.— Brande. 
WORD (wurd), n. (Sax. word or wyrd; G. wort; D. woord, 
Dan. Sw. ord.) 1. An articulate or vocal sound, or a 
combination of articulate and vocal sounds, uttered by the 
kuman voice, and by custom expressing an idea or ideas; 
& single component part of human speech or language; a 
term. 2. The letter or letters, written or printed, which 
rcprescnt a sound or combination of soun 3. A short 
discourse. 4. Talk; discourse. 5. Dispute; verbal con- 
tention. 6. Language; living ech; oral expression. 
7. Promise; engagement. 8. Signal; order; command. 
9. Account; tidings, message. 10. Declaration; purpose 
expressed. 11. Declaration; affirmation. 12. The Scrip- 
ture; divine revelation, or any part of it. This is called 
the word of God. 13. Christ—Johnm, i. 14. A motto; a 
short sentence; a proverb. Spenser.—A good word, com- 
mendation; favorable accou Pope.—In word, in decla- 
ration only.—1 Jon, iii. 

WORD (wurd), v.i To dispute.—Z' Estrange. [Little used.} 

WORD, v. t. To express in words.— Addison. 

WORD'-CATCH-ER, n. One who cavils at words.—Pope. 

WORD'ED (wurd'ed), pp. Expressed iu words. 

t WORD'ER, n. A speaker.— Whitlock. 

WORD'I.LY adv. In a verbose or wordy manner. 

WORDT1-NESS, n. (from wordy.) The state or quality of 
abounding with words.— Ash. 

WORDIN (wurding), ppr. Expressing in words. 

WORDYNG, n. 1. The act of expressing in words. 2. The 
manner of expressing in words. 

t WÔRDISH, a. Respecting words.—Sidney. 

t WORD‘SH-NESS, n. Manner of wording. 

WORD'LESS, a. Not using words; not speaking; silent. 

WORD’Y (wurd'e), a. 1. Using many words; verbose.— 
vod 2. Containing many words; full of words.— 

ips. 


WORE, pret. of wear; as, he wore gloves. 

WORE, pret. of wear; as, they wore ship. 

WORK (wurk), v. i; pret. and pp. worked or wrought 
[Sax. weorcan, wircan, wyrcan; Goth. waurkyan ; D. werk 
en; Ger. wirken.) 1. In a general sense, to move, or to 
move one way and the other; to perform. 2. To labor; 
to be occupied in performing manual labor, whether se- 
vere or moderate. 3. To be in action or motion. 4. To 
act; to carry on operations. Š. To operate; to carry on 
business; to be customarily engaged or employed in. 6. 
To ferment. 7. To operate; to produce effects by action 
or influence. 8. To obtain by diligence; [little used.) 9. 
To act or operate on the stomach and bowels, as a cathar- 
tic. 10. To labor; to strain; to move heavily. 11. To be 
tossed or agitated. 12. To enter by working.— To work on, 
to act on; to influence.—To work up, to make way.— To 
work to windward, among seamen, to sail or ply against the 
wind; to beat.— Mar. Dict. 

WORK (wurk), o.e 1. To move; to stir and mix; as, to 
work mortar. 2. To form by labor; to mold, shape, or 
manufacture. 3. To bring into any state by action. 4. To 
influence by acting upon; to manage; to lead. 5. To 
make by action, labor, or violence. 6, To produce by 
action, labor, or exertion. 7. To embroider. 8. To direct 
the movements of, by adapting the sails to the wind. 9. 
To put to labor; to exert. 10. To cause to ferment, as 
liquor.— To work out. 1. To effect by labor and exertion. 
2. To erase; to efface; [obs.] 3. To solve, as a problem. 
— To work wp. 1. To raise; to excite. 2. To expend in 
any work, as materiale. 

WORK (wurk), n. Tape weorc; D., Ger. werk) 1. An ea- 
ertion of strength for accomplishing some cnd or object; 

icularly, in man, manuallabor. 2. State of labor. 3. 
Awkward performance ; as, what work you make. 4. 
That which is made or done. 5. Embroidery ; flowers or 
figures wrought with the needle. 6. Any fabric or manu- 
facture. 7. The matter on which one is at work. & Some 
important deed ; as, the works of bloody Mars. 9. Opera- 
tion. J0. Effect; that which proceeds from agency. 11. 
Management; treatment. 12. That which is produced by 
mental labor ; a composition; a book.—13. Forks, in the 
plural, walls, trenches, and the like, made for fortifica. 
tions.—14. In theology, moral duties or external perform 
ances, as distinct from 4race.— To set to work, or to sct on 
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rk, to employ; to engage in any business. Hooker.— 
Syn. Labor; employment; occupation; performance ; 
roduction; action; toil; drudgery; feat; achievement 
WORK’-BAG, n. A lady’s reticnle, or bag for holding work. 
WORK’-DAY, n. See WonkiNG-DaY. 
WORK'-FEL-LOW (wurk-fel-l6), n. 
same work with another.— Rom., xvi. 
WORR'-FOLK, x. pl. Persons that labor.— Beaum. and FT. 
WORK'-HOUSE, n. 1. A house where any manufac- 
WORK ING-HOUSE, ture is carricd on.—2, Generally, 
: pum in which idlé and vicious persons are confined to 
moor. 
WORK’-MAS-TER (wurk’-), n. (work and master.) The 
oren of any work.— Spenser. 
WORK’-SHOP, n. [work and shop.) A shop where any 
manufacture is carried on. 
WORK’-TA BLE, n. A amall table, containing drawers and 
other conveniences for ladies, in respect to their needle- 


work. 

WORK'-WOM-AN, n. A woman who performs any work; 
or one skilled in needle-work.—Spenser. 

WORK’A-BLE (wurk'a-bl) a. 1. Capable of being worked, 
as a metal—Ure. 92. That can be worked, or that is worth 
working; as, a workable mine.—Hüchcock.— Conybeare. 

WORKED (wurkt) pp. Moved; labored; performed ; 
manaced; fermented. 

WORK'ER, n. One who works; one who performs. 

WORKING (wurking), ppr. or a. Moving; operating; la- 
boring: uum 

WORK'ING, ». 1. Motion; the act of laboring. 2. Fer- 
mentation. 3. Movement; operation. 

WOÓRK'TNG-DAY, n. [work and day.) 1. A day on which 
work is performed, as distinguished from the Sabbath, 
festivals, &c. 2 a. Plodding ; hard working; as, this work- 
tng-day world.—Shak. 

WORRK'MAN, n. (work and man.] 1. Any man em loyed in 
labor. whether in tillage or manufactures.—92. By way of 
eminence, a skillful artificer or laborer. 

WORR'MAN-LIKE, a. Skillful; well performed. 

WORK'MAN-LY, a. Skillful; well performed. 

WORK'MAN.LY, adv. In a skillful manner; in a manner 
becoming a workman.— Tusser. 

WORK'MAN-SHIP (wurk’-), x. 1. Manufacture ; something 
made, particularly by manual labor.—Ez., xxxi. 9. That 
which is effected, made, or produced.—Eph., ii. 3. The 
skill of a workman ; or the execution or manner of mak- 

WORKA- DAY, ac icm eed Coa king-da 

-DAY, x. [corrupted from wor -day.] A da 
not the Sabbath.— Shak. j y 7 

WORLD (wurld), *. (Sax. weorold, woruld; D. waereld; 
Sw. verld.] 1. The universe; the whole system of created 
globes or vast bodies of matter. 2. The earth; the terra- 

ueous globe. 3. The heavens; as thc upper world. + 

ystem of beings; or the orbs which occupy space, and 
al the beings which inhabit them.—Heb., xi. Present 
State of existence. 6. A secular life; the attractions, en- 
joyments, and cares of the present life. 7. Public life, or 
society. 8. Business or trouble of life. 9. A great multi- 
tude or quantity. 10. Mankind; people in general; [in 
an indefinite sense.) 11. Course of lite; as, to begin the 
world. 12. Universal empire. 13. The customs and man- 
ners of men; the practice of life; as, knowledge of the 
world. 14. All the world contains. 15. The principal 
nations or countries ofthe earth. 16. The Roman empire; 
[Scripture.] 17. A large tract of country; a wide com- 
pass of things 18 The inhabitants of the carth; the 
whole human race. — John, iii. 19. The carna? state or 
corruption of the earth.—GaL, i. 20. The ungodly part 
of the world. 21. Time; as in the phrasc, world without 
end. 22. A collection of wonders; [obs.-—In the world, 
in possibility. — For all the world. 1. Exactly.—Sidney ; 
(little used.) 2 For any consideration. 

WORLD-HARD-ENED, a. Hardened by the love of 
worldly things. 

WORLD'LI-NESS (wurldle-nes), n. A predominant pas- 
sion for obtaining the good things of this life; covetous- 
ness; addictedness to gain and temporal enjoyments. 

WOÓRLD'LING, wm. A person whose soul is set upon gaining 
temporal possessions; one devoted to this world and its 


DATO RE: 

WOÓRLD'LY (wurldle), a. 1. Pertaining to this world or 
life, in contradistinction to the life to come. 2. Devoted 
to this life and its enjoyments; bent on gain. 3. Belong- 
ing to the world.— Syn. Secular; temporal; human; 
common. 

WORLD'LY, adv. With relation to this life. 

WORLD'LY-MIND'ED, a. Devoted to the acquisition of 

o TO Perm and to temporal enjoyments. 
ORLD'LY-MIND'ED-NESS, n. 1. A predominating love 
and pursuit of this world's goods, to the exclusion of piety 
and attention to spiritual concerns. 2. State of being 
worldly-minded. 

WORN (wurm), w. (Sax wyrm ; G. wurm; D. worm; Dan. 


One engaged in the 
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orm.) 1. In common usage, any small, croepiug animal or 
reptile, cither entirely without fect or with very short 
ones, including a great varicty of animals of different 
classes and orders, as the blind-worm, grubs, caterpillars, 
and other larve of insects, the glow-worm, the tape-worm. 
and other intestinal worms or entozoa, the carth-worm, 
&c. Worms, pl, is popularly used for intestinal worms, 
—2. In zoology, the term vermes, or worms, has been ap- 
plied to different divisions of invertebral animals, by dif- 
ferent naturalists. 3. Remorac; that which incessantly 
gnaws the conscience; that which torments.— Mark, ix. 
4. A being debased and despised —Pea. xxii. 5. A spira. 
instrument or iron screw, used for druwing wads and 
cartridges from cannon or small arms. 6. Something 
spiral, vermiculated, or resembling a worm, as the threads 
of a screw. Alozon.—7. In chemistry and distilleries, a 
spiral, metallic pipe placed in a tub of water, through 
which the vapor passes in distillation, and in which it is 
cooled and condensed. 8. A small, worm-like part, situ- 
ated beneath a dog's tongue.—Cye. 

WORM, v. £ To work slowly, gradually, and secretly. 

WORM, v. t. 1. To expel or undermine by slow and secret 
means. 2. To cut something, called a worm, from under 
the tongue of a dog. 3. To draw the wad or cartridge 
from a gun; to clean by the worm. 4. To wind a ro 
spirally round a cable, between the strands; or to wind a 
smaller rope with spun-yarn. Mar. Dict.— To worm one’s 
self into, to enter gradually by arts and insinuations. 

WORM-EAT-EN (wurm'-étn) a. [worm and eat] 1 
Gnawed by worms. 2 Old; worthless.— igh. 

t WORN’-EAT-EN-NESS, n. State of being worm-eaten ; 
rottenness. ' 

WORN'-FENCE (wurm’-fense), n. A zigzag fence, made 
by placing the ends of the rails upon each other; some- 
times called a stake-fence. 

WORN'-GRÁSS, n. A plant of the genus spigelia, used as 
a vermituge. 

WORN'-HOLE, n. A hole made by the gnawing of a worm. 

WORN’-LIKE, a. Resembling a worm; spiral; vermicular 

WORN'-POW-DER, x. A powder used for expelling worms 
from the stomach and intestines. 

WORM’-SEED, wn. 1. A seed which has the property o! 
expelling worms; the seed of an Asiatic species of arte 
misia. 2. A plant, a species of chenopodium.— Lee. 

WORN"'-TIN€-TURE, n. A tincture prepared from earth- 
worms dried, pulverized, and mixed with oil of tartar, 
spirit of wine, saffron, and castor.— Cyc. 

WORMED (wurmd), pp. Cleared by a worm or screw. 

WORM'ING, n. The act or operation of cutting a worm- 
like ligament from under a dog’s tongue.— Brande. 

WORM'ING (wurm'ing), ppr. ntering by insinuation , 
drawing, as a cartridge; clearing, as a gun; cutting out 
the worm from under a dog’s tongue. 

WORM WOOD, w. (Sax. wermod; G. wermuth.) A plant, 
the artemisia absinthium. It has a bitter, nauseous taste. 

WORM'Y (wurm'e) a. 1. Containing a worm ; abounding 
with worms. 2. Earthy ; groveling. 

WORN, pp. of wear ; as, a garment long warn. 

WORN-OUT, pp. or a. Consumed or rendered useless by 
wearing. 

WOR'NIL, n. A maggot that infests the backs of cows, 

WORRAL, n. An animal of the lizard kind found in Egypt. 

WORRIED (wur'rid), pp. (from worry.) | Harassed ; fa- 


tigued. 

WORRLER, n. One who worries or harasses. 

WOR'RY (wurre), v. t. (Sax. werig, werigan, wcrian.) 1. 
To tease ; to trouble; to harass with importunity, or with 
care and anxicty.— Burke. 2. To fatigue; to harass with 
labor ; F popular sense of the soord.] 3. To harass by pur- 
suit and barking. 4. To tcar; to mangle with the teeth. 
5. To vex; to persecute brutally. , ; 

WORRY-ING, ppr. Teasing; troubling; harassing; f. 
tiguing ; tearing. 

WOR'RY-ING-LY, adv. Teosingly ; harassingly. 

WORSE (wurse), a. (Sax. werse, wyrse; Dan. terre; Sw 
várre. This adjective has the eignification of the compara- 
tive degree, and as bad has no comparative and supcria- 
tive, worse and worst are used in lieu of them, although 
radically they have no relation to bad.) 1. More evil; 
more bad or ill; more depraved and corrupt; [ix a m 
sense.]—2. In a physical sense, in regard to health, more 
sick. 3. More bad; less perfect or good.— TÀc worse. 1. 
The loss; the disadvantage. 2 Something less good. 

WORSE, adv. In a manner more evil or bad. _ 

t WORSE, to put to disadvantage, is not in usc. See WonsT. 

t WORS'EN, v.t. To worse.— Milton. , 

WORS'EN, v. i. To become worse. [Craren dialet.) — 

WORSER, for worse, is a vulgar word, and not used in 

d writing or speaking. 

WÜR'SHIP (wurship) m. (Sax. weorthecype ; worth and 
ship.) 1. Excellence of character ; dignity ; worth; wor- 
thiness. 9. A title of honor, used in addresses to certain 
magistrates and others of respectable character. 3. A 
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term of ironical respect. Pope.—4. Chiefly and cminently, 
the act of paying divine bonors to the Supreme Being ; 
or the honors thus paid. 5. The homage paid to idols or 
false gode, by pagans. 6. Honor; respect; civil defer- 
ence. 7. Idolatry of lovers; obsequious or submissive 
respect. 

WORSHIP (wwur'ehip), v. t. 1. To pay divine honors to ; 
to reverenee with supreme respect and veneration. 2. 
To respect; to honor ; to treat with civil reverence. 3. 
To honor with extravagant love and extreme submission, 
as n lover.—Syx. To adore; revere ; reverence; bow to; 
honor. 

WORSHIP (wur*hip), t. i 1. To perform sets of adora- 
tion. 2. To perform religious serviee.—JoAn, iv. 

VWOR'SHIPED (wur'shipt), pp. Adored; treated with di- 
vine honors ; treated with civil respect. 

WOR'SHIP-ER (wurship-), n. Oue who worships; one 
who pays divine honors to any being ; one who adores.— 
South 


WOR'SHIP-FUL (wurship-) a. 1. Claiming respect; wor- 
thy of koror from its character or dignity.—Shak. 2. A 
term of repect sometimes ironically. ] 

WOR’SHIP-FUL-LY (wurship-), adv. Respectfully.. Shak. 

WOR'SHIP-ING (wurship-. ppr Adoring; paying divine 
honors to; treating with supreme reverence ; treating 
with extreme submission. 

WORST (wurst), a. (superl. of worse.] 1. Most bad; most 
evil. 2. Most severe or dangerous ; most difficult to heal. 
3. Most atllietive, pernicious, or ealamitous. 

WORST (wurst), x. 1. The most evil state. 2. The most 
severe or aggravated state; the height. 3. The most ca- 
lamitous state. 

NORST (wurst), v. & To get the advantage over in con- 
test; to defeat ; to overthrow. 

NORST'ED (wursted), pp. Defeated; overthrown. 

NORSTED (wyst'ed), n. (The origin of this word is un- 
certain. It is usually supposed to take its name from a 
town in England or in Flanders.) Yarn made of wool 
drawn out into long filaments by passing it, when oiled, 
through heated combs. It is used for stockings and va- 
rious other fine fabrics.— Ure. 

WORSTED (wyst'ed), a. Consisting of worsted. 

WORT (wurt), n. (Sax. wyrt; G. wurz: Sw. ort.) 1. A 
plant; an herb ;«(now used chicfly or wholly in compounds.) 
2. A plant of the cabbage kind. 3. New beer, unferment- 
ed, or in the act of fermentation; the sweet infusion of 
malt.— Bacon. 

WORTH (wurth), a termination, signifies a farm or court; 
as in JVordsscorth. 

WORTH (wurth), v. š (Sax. weorthan.] This verb is now 
used only in the phrases, woe worth the day, woe worth the 
man, &c., in which the verb is in the imperative mode, 
and the noun in the dative ; woe be to the day. 

WORTH (wurth), n. [Sax. weorth, wurth, wyrth ; G. werth ; 
D. waarde ; Sw. vård.) 1. That quality of a thing which 
renders it useful, or which will produce an equivalent 
good in some other thing. 2. Value of mental qualities ; 
virtue; usefulness. 3. Comparative importance; valua- 
ble qualities. —Syvw. Desert; merit; excellence ; price ; 
rate. 

WORTH ran a. 1. Equal in value to. 2. Deserving 
of; [in a g or bad sense, but chiefly in a good sense.) 
3. Equal in possessions to; having estate to the value of. 
—Worthiest of blood, nn expression in law, denoting the 

reference of sons to daughters in the descent of estates. 

WOR'"ZIHI-LY (wur'the-le), adv. 1. In a manner suited to. 
—Ray. 2. Deservedly; according to merit. 3. Justly ; 
not without cause.—South. 

WORTHI-NESS (wur’the-nes), n. 1. The state of being 
worthy or excellent. 2. The quality or state of deserving. 
—Syn. Desert; merit; excellence; dignity ; virtue ; 
meritoriousness. 

WORTHLESS (wurthles) a. 1. Having no value. 2. 
Having no value of character or no virtue. 3. Having no 
dignity or oxcellcnce. 

WORTIHYLESS-LY, adv. In a worthless manner. 

WOÓRTH'LESS-NES* n. 1. Want of value; want of use- 
ful qualities. 2. Want of excellence or dignity. 

WOR"EHY (wur'tho), a. (G. wurdig ; D. waardig ° Sw. vår- 
dg.) 1. Deserving; meritorious; such as merits; hav- 
ing worth or excellence ; equivalent. 2. Posscssing worth 
or exccllence of qualities; virtuous; estimable. 3. Suit- 
able; having qualities suited to; [eiker in a good or bad 
sense ;) equal ir. value. 4. Suitable to any thing bad. 5. 
Deserving of ill.—Luke, xii. 

WOR"FHY (wurfthe), n. A man of eminent worth; a man 
distinguished for useful and estimable qualities; a man of 
valor. A word much used in the plural; as, the worthies 
of the Church.) 

tWORTFLY, v.. To render worthy; to exalt —SAak. 

t WOT, v. i. (originaly, wat; the preterite of Sax. witan.) 
To know; to be aware.—Spenser. 

WOULD (wood), pret. of will, G. wollen, L. volo.— Would is 
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used as an auziliary verb in conditional forms ot speccn, 
as, “I would go, if Í eould." This form of expression de: 
notes will or resolution, under a condition or supposition. 
—You would go, or he would go, denotes simply an event, 
under a condition or supposition.— H’onld has the sense 
of wish, or pray, particularly in the phrases, “ would to 
God,” “would God we had died in Egypt"— Would is 
used, also, for wisk to do or to have ; as, what wouldst thou! 

t WOULD'ING (wyd'ding), n. Motion of desire.— Hammond. 

* WOUND (wound or woond), n. (Sax. wund; D. wond , 
G. rne) 1. A breach of the skin and flesh of an animal, 
or of the bark and wood of a tree, or of the bark and sub- 
stanco of other plants, caused by violence or externa) 
force. 2. Injury; hurt. [Walker condemns the pronun- 
ciation woond as a “capricious novelty.” It is certainly 
opposed to an important principle of our language, viz. 
that words in ou, of Saxon origin, retain the regular Sax. 
on sound of ow, as sound, ground, found, &o., while words 
derived from the French have the sound of ou in that lan- 
guage, as soup, group, &c. Itis very undesirable to break 
in upon this rule, though woord is undoubtedly the fash- 
ionable pronuncistiun.— Ed.) 

* WOUND (wound or woond), v. t. To hurt by violence ; as 
to wound the head or the arm; to wound a tree.—Is., lii 

WOUND, pret. and pp. of wind. 

* WOUND'-WOÓRT, n. A name of various plants supposed 
to be efficacious in healing wounds. 

* WOUNDED, pp. ora. Hurt; injured. 

* WOUND’ER, n. One who wounds. 

* WOUNDING, ppr. Hurting; injuring. 

* WOUNDING, n. Hurt; injury.—Gen., iv. 

* WOUND'LESS, a. Free from hurt or injury. 

WOUND'Y,a. Excessive.—Gay. [Vulgar.) 

WOVE, pret. of weave; sometimes the participle. 

OR pp. or a., from weave. 

HWOXEN, | for wazed. 


NoTE.—W before v ts always silent. 


WRAEK (rak) m. A marine plant, the fucus vesiculosus, out 
of which kelp is made. It 1s also valuable for manure. 

WRA€K and To WRAEK. See WRECK. 

WRA€K'FUL.a. Ruinous; destruetive. 

WRAIN'-BOLT, n. See WRING-BOLT. 

WRAITH, ^. (perhaps a corruption of swarth or stwairth.) 
The apparition of a person in his exact likeness, seen be. 
fore death or a little after.—Jamíeson. | (Scottish.) 

WRAN"GLE (rang'g)) v. i. (from the root of wring, Sw. 
vringa.] To dispute angrily; to quarrel peevishly and 
noisily; to brawl; to altercate. 

WRAN'GLE, v. t. To involve in contention. (Little wsed.] 

WRAN"GLE, ». An angry dispute; anoisy quarrel. Swift. 
—SYN. Bickering; brawl; jar; jangle: altercation; con. 
test; controversy. 

WRAN"GLER (rang'zler), n. An angry disputant; one who 
disputes with heat or peevishness.  Watts.— Senior wran- 
gler, in the er, Cambridge, in England, the stu- 
dent who passes the best examination in the senate-house 
Then follow the second, third, &c., wranglers. 

WRAN’GLE-SOME, a. Contentious; quarrelsome.— Moor. 

WRAN"GLING, ppr. or a. Disputing or eontending angrily. 

WRAN"GLING, n. The aet of disputing angrily. 

WRAP (rap), v. t. ; pret. and pp. wrapped or wrap. 1. To 
wind or fold together.—John, xx. 2. To involve; to cov. 
er by winding something round: often with up. 3. To in- 
volve; to hide. 4. To comprise; to contain. 5. To in 


volve totally. 6. To inclose. 7. To snatch up; to trans 
ort; [A is sense, RAP and RAPT are more proper.) 
RAP’-RAS-€AL, 2. An old cant term for a coarse upper. 
cont.— Smart. 
WRAP'PAGE, n. "That which wraps. 
SP i Ip». Wound; folded; inclosed. 


WRAPPER, x. 1. One who wraps. 2. That in which any 
thing is wrapped or inclosed. 3. A loose garment; ap- 
plied sometimes to a lady's undress, and sometimes to a 
loose overcont. 

WRAPPING, ppr. 1. Winding; folding; involving; in- 
closing. 2. a. Used or designed for wrapping or covering. 

WRASSE, n. The English name of a number of fishes in- 
habiting the rocky parts of the coast, and belonging to the 
family labride (gcnus labrus, Linn.) They are prickly 
spined, hard-boned fishes, with oblong, scaly bodies, and 8 
single dorsal fin. Many of them present vivid colors.—P 


* WRATH (rath), n. (Sax. wrath, sreth ; Sw., D). vrede.) L 
Violent anger ; vehement exasperation. 2. The effects of 
anger. — Prov., xxvii. 3. The just punishment of an of- 
fense or crime. Rom., xiii—God's wrath, in Scripture, is 
his holy and just indignation against sin. Rom., i. -SyN. 
Fury; rage; ire; vengeance, indignation; rcsentment; 


passion. 
*WRATHFYL, a. 1. Very angry; greatly incensed. 2 
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Springing from wrath, or expressing it.—SvN. Furious; 
raging; indignant; resentful; passionate. 

e WRATH'FUL-LY, ado. With violent anger.—Shak. 

* WRATH'FUL-NESS, n. Vehement anger. 

*WRATHT.LY, adv. Very angrily. 

* WRTH LESS, a. Free from anger.— Waller. 

* WRAXTH'Y (rüth'e), a. Very angry. [A colloquial word.) 

I WRAWL, v. i. (Sw. vrala.) To cry, as a cat. 

WREAK (reck), v. t. (Sax. wrecan, wreccan; D. wreeken ; 
G. rächen.) 1. To exccute; toinflict; to hurlor drive. 2. 
To revenge.—Fairfaz ; [nearly obs.) 

WREAK, for reck, to care, is a mistake.—Shak. 

t WREAK, n. Revenge; vengeance ; furious passion. 

WREAK'FUL, a. Revengeful; angry.— Skak. 

WREAK'LESS, a. Unrevengeful; weak.—Shak. 

* WREÉATH (recth), n. (Sax. wreath, "o 1. Something 
twistcd or curled. 2. A garland ; a chaplet. 

WREA'PHE, v. t. ; pret. wreathed ; pp. wreathed, wreathen. 
l. To twist; to convolve; to wind onc about another. 2. 
To interweave ; to entwine. 3. To encircle, as a garland. 
4. To cncircle as with a garland; to dress in a garland. 

WREA'THE, v. £. To be interwoven or entwined. 

WREAG€THED, pp. or a. Twisted; entwined; interwoven. 

WREATHING, ppr. Twisting; pening: encircling. 

WREATII'LESS, a. Destitute of a wreath. 

WREATIIY (reefh'e) a. Twisted; curled; spiral. 

WREEK (rek), n. (Dan. vray, a wreck, shipwreck; Sw. 
vrak ; Sax. wrec, wrecca; D. wrak.) 1. Destruction ; prop- 
erly, the destruction of a ship or vessel on the shore. 2 
The ruins of a ship stranded; a ship or vessel dashed 


against rocks or land and broken, or otherwise rendered. 


useless by violence and fracturc.—3. In law, goods, &c., 
which, after a shipwreck, are cast upon land by the sea. 
— Bouvier. 4. Dissolution by violence; ruin; destruction. 
$. The remains of any thing ruined; dead weeds and 
grass. — 6. In metallurgy, the vessel in which ores are 
washed the third time.—7. Wreck, for wreak, is less prop- 
er; (eee, also, RACK.] 

WREEK, v. t. (Sw. vráka.] 1. To strand; to drive against 
the shorc, or dash against rocks, and break or destroy. 2. 
To ruin.—3. Wreck, for wreak, is improper.—Shak. 

WREEK, v. i. To suffer wreck or ruin.— Milton. 

WRECK'-MXS-TER, n. A person appointed by law to take 
charge of goods, &c., thrown on shore after a shipwreck. 

WRECKED (rekt), pp. Dashed against the shore or on 
rocks. 

WRECK'ER, n. One who seeks the wrecks of ships. 

WRECK'FUL, a. Causing wreck. * 

WRF€K'ING, ppr. Stranding; running on rocks. 

WREN, n. (Sax. wrenna; Ir. dene] One of a group of 
small insessorial birds. Wrens feed on insects, &c., and 
are oftcn very familiar with man. 

WRENCH (rench), v. t. (G. verrenken ; D. verwringen.] 1. 
To pull with a twist; to twist or force by violence. 2. 
To strain ; to sprain ; to distort. 

WRENCH (rencn), n. L A violent twist, or a pull with 
twisting. 2. A sprain; an injury by twisting, as in a joint. 
3. An instrument for screwing or unscrewing iron-work. 
4. Means of compulsion ; [obs.]—5. In the plural, sleights ; 
subtilties ; [obs.] 

WRENCH ED (rencht), pp. Pulled with a twist; sprained. 

WRENCHING, ppr. Pulling with a twist; wresting vio- 
lently ; spraining. 

WREST (rest), v. t. (Sax. wrestan; G. reissen; Dan. vrister.] 
J. To twist or extort by violence; to pull or force from 
by violent wringing or twisting. 2. To take or f-^ce from 
by violence. 3. To distort; to turn from truth, or twist 
from its natural meaning, by violence; to pervert 

WREST (rest) n. 1. Distortion; violent pulling and twist. 
ing; perversion. 2. Active or moving power; [obs] 3. 
An instrument to tune. 

WREST'ED (rest'ed), pp. Pulled with twisting ; distorted ; 


RESTER. n. One who wrests or perverts. 
WRESTING, ppr. Pulling with a twist; pulsis 
WRESTLE (rest), v. £ (Sax. wrestlian or wrazlian ; D. 

worstelen.) 1. To strive with arms extended, as two men, 

who seize each other by the collar and arms, each en- 
deavoring to throw the other by tripping up his heels and 
twitching him off his center. 2. To struggle; to strive ; 
to contend. 

I WRES'TLE, v. t. To overcome in wrestling.—Spenser. 

WRES'TLER, n. One who wrestles; or one who is skill- 
ful in wrestling. 

WRES'TLING, ppr. Striving to throw; contending. 

WRES'TLING, n. Strife; struggle; contention. 

WRETCH (retch), n. (Sax. wrecca.) 1. A miserable per- 
son; one sunk in the deepest distress. 2 A worthiess 
mortal. 3. A person sunk in vice. 4. It is sometimes 
used by way ot slight or ironical pity or contempt. 5. It 
is sometimes used to express tenderness. 

WRETCH'ED, a. 1. Very miserable ; sunk into deep afflic- 
tion or distress, either from want, anxiety, or grief. 2. Ca- 
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lamitous; very afflicting. 3. Worthless; paltry; ve 

or mean. 4. Despicablc; hatefully vile M ph et ted 
WRETCH'ED-LY, adv, 1. Most miscrably; very poorly 

2. Unháppily. 3. Meanly ; despicably. 

WRETCITr'E -NESS, n. 1. Extreme miscry or unhappi 
ness, either froin want or sorrow. 2, Mcanness; despl- 
cableness; as, the wretckedness of a performance. 

WRETCH'LESS, for reckless, 2 à 

WRETCH'LESS-NESS, for recklessness, $ °° "nproper. 

b opo AM 

WRIG' rig gh), v. . rhuglaw; D. wriggelen.] To 
move thc body to and tro with short BE ii auri] | 

WRIG'GLE (rig'gl), v. . To put into a quick, rcciprocating 
motion; to introduce by a shilting mction.— Hudibras. 

WRIG'GLER, n. One who wriggles. 

WRIG'GLING, ppr.or a. Moving the body one way and 
the other with quick turns. 

WRIGHT (rite), n. (Sax. wrykta.) An artificer; ono whose 
occupation is some kind of mechanical business; a work- 
man; a manufacturer. This word is now chiefly used in 
compounds, as in shipwright, wheelwright. 

WRING (ring), v. t.; pret. and pp. wringed and wrung, The 
latter is chiefly used. (Sax. wringan; G. ringen; D. wrin- 
gen; Dan. ringer.) 1. To twist; to turn and strain with 
violence. 2 To squeeze ; to press; to force by twisting. 
3. To writhe. 4. To pinch; [obs] 5. To distress; to 
press with pain. 6. To distort; to pervert. 7. To per. 
secute with extortion. 8. To bend or strain out of its po- 
sition. Mar. Dict.—T'o wring off, to force off or separate 
by wringing.— To wring out. 1. To force out; to squeeze 
Out by twisting. 2. To free from a liquor by wringing.- 
To wring from, to force from by violence; to exturt. 

WRING (inp. v.i To writhe; to twist, as with anguish 
— NOR. 

WRING, n. Action of anguish.— Hall. 

WRING'"-BOLT, n. A bolt used by shipwrights, to bend 
and secure the planks against the timbers till they are 
fastened by bolts, spikes, and tree-nails. 

WRING'^-STA VES, n. pl. Strong bars of wood used in ap- 

lying wring-bolts.— Mar. Dict. 

WRINGED, pp. Twisted; pressed; distressed ; extorted. 

WRINGER, n. One who wrings; one who forces water 
out of any thing by wringing. 

WRINGING, ppr. Twisting; writhing; extorting. 

WRINGING-WET (ringing), a. So wet as to require 
wrin or that water may be wrung out. 

WRINKLE (rink), n. (Sax. wrincle; Sw. rynka; Dan. 
Trynke.) 1. A smell ridge or prominence, or a furrow, 
formed by the shrinking or contraction of any smootb 
substance ; corrugation; a crease. 2. A fold or rumple 
in cloth. 3. Roughness; unevenness, 

WRINKLE, v.t. (Sax. wrinclian ; Sw. rynka; Dan. rynker.} 
1. To contract into furrows and prominences ; to corru. 

JS 2. To make rough or uneven. 

RINK'LE, v. & To shrink into furrows and ridges. 
WRINK'LED, pp.ora. Contracted into ridges and furrows 
blind s per. Shrinking; contracting into furrows 

and ri : 

WRIST (rist), n. (Sax. wrist.) 1. The joint by which the 
hand is united to the arm.—2. In the manege, the bridle- 
wrist is that of the cavalier's left hand. 

WRISTBAND, n, [wrist and band.) That band or part of a 
shirt sleeve which covers the wrist. 

WRIST'LET, 2. An elastic band worn by ladies around the 
wrist, to confine the upper part of a glove. 

WRIT (rit), n. [from write.) 1. That which is written; [in 
this sense, writ is particularly applied to tke Scriptures ; as, 
holy writ.)—2. In law, a precept issued from the proper 
authority to the sheriff, his deputy, or other subordinate 
officer, comman him to perform some act, as to sum- 
mon a defendant into court to answer, and the like. 3. A 
legal instrument. 

t WRIT, pret. of write, is not now used. 

t WRITA-TIVE, a. Disposed to write.—Pope. 

WRITE, v. t.; pret. wrote; pp. writ, written. (Sax. writan, 
awritan, gewrttan; Ice. ria.) 1. To form by a pen on pa- 

er or other material, or by a graver on w or stone. 

p To express by forming letters and words on paper or 

stone. 3. To engrave. 4. To impress durably. 5. To 

compose or produce, as an author. 6. To copy; to tian- 
scribe. 7. To communicate by letter. 

WRITE, v. £ 1. To perform the act of forming characters, 
letters, or figures, as representatives of sounds or ideas, 
2. To be employed as a clerk or an amanuensis. 3. To 
play the author. 4. To recite or relate in books. 5. To 
send letters. 6. To call one's self; to be cntitled ; to use 
the style of. 7. To compose; to frame or combine ideas 
and express them in words. : 

WRIT'ER, n. 1. One who writes or has written. 2. An 
author. 3. A clerk or amanuensis; a penman ; a scribe.— 
Writer to the signet, one of a class of lawyers in Scotland, 
answering to the highest class of attorncys in England.— 
Brande. 
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WRTHE ,rifhe), e. t. (Sax. writhan; Sw. crida; Dan. rri- 
der.) 1. To twist; to distort. 2 To twist with violence. 
3 To wrest; to distort; to torture; (obs.) 

WRITILEE, v. ë. To twist; to be distorted —Addison 

WRIFHED, pp. Twisted ; distortcd. 

WRTEH'ING, ppr. Twisting; distorting. 

t{WRIFH'LE (rith?), c. t. [from s=rüÀe] To wrinkic.— 


s bei 

WRITING, ppr. 1. Forming, as characters, with a pen, 
style, or graver. 2. a. Used or intended for writing. 

WRITING, n. 1. The act or art of forming Ictters and 
characters, for the purpose of recording or communica- 
ting ideas. 9. Any thing written or expressed in letters; 
heucc, any legal instrumcnt, as a dced, a reccipt, &c. 3. 
À book; any written coinposition; a pamphlet; as, the 
writings of Addison. 4. An inscription. John, xix.—5. 
Writings, pl, convcyances of lands; deeds; or any official 


rs. 

wr TING-BOOK, n. A book for practice in penmanship. 

WRITING-MAS-TER, n. One who teaches the art of pen- 
manship. 

PEIDISO-SEHOON n. A school for instruction in pen- 
manship. 

WRITTEN, pp. ora. Expressed in letters.— Written laws, 
statutes; laws enacted by the supreme power and record- 
cd; as contradistinguished from “written or common law. 

t WRIZZLED, for serithled.—Spenser. 

UWRO'R EN, for wreaked.—Spenser. 

WRONG (rong), a. (Sw. vrang; Dan. eran ; Sw. vránga; 
Dan. trenger.) 1. Not physically right; not fit or suita- 
ble; not appropriate for use ; as, the wrong side of a gar- 
ment. 2 Not morally right; that deviates from the line 
of rectitude prescribed by God; not just or equitable ; 
not right or proper; not legal. 3. Not according to truth. 
— SYN. Injurious ; unjust; taulty ; detrimental; incorrect; 
erroneous; unfit; unsuitable. 

WRONG, n. Whatever deviates from moral rectitude; any 
injury done to another; a trespass; a violation of right.— 
Wrongs are private or public. Private wrongs are civil in- 

juries, immediately affecting individuals; public wrongs are 
criincs and misdemeanors which affect the community. 

WRONG, adv. Not rightly; amiss; morally ill; erroneously. 

WRONG, v. t. 1. To injure; to treat with injustice; to de- 
rive of some right, or to witbhold some act of justice 

m. 2. To do injustice to by imputation; to impute 
evil unjustly. 

WRONG'-DO-ER, n. 1. One who injures another, or does 
wrong.—2. In law, one who commits a tort or trespass.— 
Doutiwr. 

WRONG’-DU-ING, n. Evil or wicked act or action. 

WRONG'HÉAD (rong-hed), n. A person of a perverse un- 
derstanding. 

WRONG'-HEAD-ED, a. Wrong in opinion or principle ; 
having a perverse undcrstanding; perverse. 

WRONG'-HEAD-ED-NESS, n. Perverseness; erroneous- 
ness. 

WRONG'-TIMED, a. Done at an improper time. 

WRONG ED (rongd) pp. Treated unjustly ; injured. 

WRONG'ER, n. One who injures another. 

WRONG'FUL, a. Injurious; unjust. 

WRONG'FUL-LY, adv. Unjustly; in a manner contrary to 
the moral law or to justice. 

WRONG11NG, ppr. Injuring; trcating with injustice. 

*WRONG‘LESS-LY, adv. Without injury to any one. 

WRONGLY, adv. In a wrong manner; unjustly; amiss, 

WRONG'NESS, n. py Tone déposition; error.— Butler. 

WROTE, re of write; as, he wrote a letter yesterday. 
WROTH (rawth) a. (Sax. wrath, wrath.) Very angry; 
much exaspezated. 

WROUGHT (rawt), pret. and pp. or a., from work. [Sax. 
icohrte, the pret. and pp. Of wircan, weorcan, to work.) 1. 
Worked; tormed by work or labor. 2. Effected ; per- 
formcd. 3. Effected; produced. 4. Used in labor. 5. 
Worked; diiven. 6. Áctuated. 7. Worked; used; la- 
bored in. 8. Formed ; fitted. 9. Guided; managed ; [obs.) 
10. Agitated; disturbed.— Wrought iron, iron deprived of 
its carbon, usually by the proccss callcd dling, which 
see. Wrought iron is tough, flexible, malleable, and duc- 
tile.— Wrought on or upon, influenced; prevailed on.— 
Wrought to or up to, excited; inflamed. 

WRUNG Sra pre. and pp. of wring. 

WR? (r$?) a. (Goth. swraicwa, or Dan. vrier.) 1. Twisted; 
turned to one side; distorted. 2. Deviating from the right 
direction. 3. Wrested ; perverted. 

WRY, e. £ To be writhed or distorted. 

*WRY, v. t. To distort; to wrest. 

WRY-NE€K, n. [wry and neck.] 1. A twisted or distorted 
neck; a detormity in which the neck is drawn to one sidc, 
and at the same time somcwhat forward. 2. A disease of 
the spasmodic kind, in sheep, in which the head is drawn 
to one side. —3. In ornithology, a smail bird of the eastern 
continent, related to the woodpeckere, and named from a 
habit of twisting its neck in a singular manncr.—Enc. Am. 
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WRY-NE€KED (-nekt), a. Having a distorted necx. 

WRY'NESS, n. The state of being wry or distorted. 

WYCH’-ELM, x. A species of the elm, the ulmus montana 

WTND, x. A narrow lane or allcy. [Scottish.) 

WEY'VERN, n. A kind of flving serpent, somctimcs repre. 
sented in coats of arms.— Buchanan. 


X. 


X the twenty-fourth letter of the English alphabet, la vor 

9 rowed from the Greek. In the middle and at the end 
of words it has the sound of ks, as in waz, lar, luxury. At 
the beginning of a word it has precisely the sound ot z. 

It i ued as an initial, in a few words borrowed from the 

reek. 

As a numeral, X stands for ten. It represents one V, which 
stands for five, placcd on the top of another. When laid 
horizontally, thus »«, it stands for a thousand, and with 


a dash over it, thus X, it stands for ten thousand. 

As an abbreviation, X. stands for Christ, as in Xn., Christian, 
Xm., Christmas. 

XAN"THI€ (zan'thik), a. [Gr. tav0os, yellow.) Tending to- 
ward a yellow color. 

XANTHI€ AC'D, n. An acid consisting of bisulphuret of 
carbon, water, and oxyd of ethyl or ether.—Graham. 

XANTHIC OX'YD, n. A brown substance composing & 
urinary calculus.—Grakam. 

XAN'THID (zan'thid), n. A supposed compound of xantho- 
gen and some element. Henry. 

XAN'THINE, n. The yellow dyeing matter contained in 
madder.—Ure. 

XANTHO-GEN (zan'tho-jen) n. (Gr. {arOos and yewaw.} 
A sup d acidifying and basifying compound principle, 
considered to be analogous to cyanogen, and believed. to 
consist of sulphur and carbon. 

XE’BEE (zé'bek), n. A small three-masted vessel, used in 
the Mediterranean Sea.—Mar. Dict. 

XE-NOD'O-€HY (ze-nod'o-ke), n. [Gr. {cvodoxia.] Recep- 
tion of strangers; hospitality.— Cockeram. . 

XEN'O-TIME, n. (Gr. £evos.] A native phosphate of yttria, 
having a yellowish-brown color.—Dana. 

XE-RO-€OL-LYRT-UM (zé-ro-), n. Sas tnpos and cod piov. 
A dry collyrium or eye-salve.— 

XE-RO'DES, n. Any tumor attended with dryness. 

XE-RO-NT'RUM, ^. [Gr. {npos, dry, and yugoy, ointment) 
A dry ointment.— Core. 

XE-ROPH’A-GY (ze-rof'a-je), n. [Gr. Enpos and fave] The 
eating of dry meats, a sort of fast among the primitive 
Christians. 

XE-ROPHTHAL-MY (ze-rof'thal.me), n. (Gr. Įnpos and 
of Ban ia] A dry, red soreness or itching of the eyes. 

XE-ROTE (ze-rü'téz), n. A dry habit or disposition. 

XIPH1-AS (zif‘e-as), n. (Gr. from {:¢os.} 1. The sword- 
fish; a genus of fishes including the sword-fish. 2 A 
comet shaped like a sword. 

XIPH'OID, a. (Gr. t«$os and cedos.) The ziphoid or ensi 
form cartilage is a small cartilage placed at the bottom of 
the breast-bone. 

XY LITE, n. (Gr. fvAov.) A liquid which exists in commer- 

cial d Eod spirit.—Graham. 


XT-LO-BAL'SA-MUM, n. The wood of the balsam-tree. 
X¥-LO-GRAPH1€, a. Belonging to xylography, or wood: 
XF LOGRA 


G'RA-PHY (zidogra-fe), d bell [voy and ypagw.) 

Wood-engraving; the act or art of cutting figures in wood, 
in representation of natural objects. 

XY-LOPH’A-GOUS, a. [Gr. tvAor, wood, and ¢ayu, to eat.) 
Eating or feeding on wood. 

XYST (zist), n. (Gr. tvoros.) In ancient architecture, a 

XYSTOS (zis-) $ long and open, or sometimes covered, 
court, with porticoes, for athletic exercises, as wrestling, 
running, &c.— Brande. 

XYS'TER (zister), n. (Gr. £vorpov, from vw, to scrape.l 
A surgeon's instrument for scraping bones 


X. 


Y the twenty-fifth letter of the English alphabet, is taken 
from thc Greek v. At the beginning of words, it is 
called an articulation or consonant, and with some pro. 
priety perhaps, as it brings the root of the tongue in close 
contact with the lower part of the palate, and nearly in 
the position to which the close g brings it. Hence it has 
happened that, in a great number of words, g has been 
changed into y ; as the Sax. gear, into year ; geornian, into 
yearn ; gyllan, into yell; gealew, into yellow. 

In the middle and at the end of words, y is prccisely the 
same as i It is sounded as i long, when accented, as i» 
defy, rely ; and as í short, when unaccented, as in vanity 


© Sce Synopsis. 1, P, Y, &c., long —L, É, I, &c., short.—FXR, FALL, WHAT —PREY ;- MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK. 
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lory, synonymot » This latter sound is a vowel. At the 
Ceginning of words, y answers to the German and Dutch j. 

Y, as a numeral, stands for 150, and, with a dash over it, z, 
for 150,000. i 

YACHT (yot), n. [D. jagt; G. jacht.) A light and elegantly 
furnished vessel, used either for private parties of pleas- 
ure, or as a vessel of state to convcy princes, &c., from 
one place to anothcr. 

YACHTING (yoting) n. Sailing on pleasure excursions in 
a yacht. 

YACHT ER, n. One engaged in sailing a yacht. 

YA'GER (yavw'ger), n. (G.jager.] One belonging to a body 
of light-infantry armed with ritles.— Brande. : 

YAHOO, x. Aname given by Swift, in one of his imaginary 
voyages, to a race of brutes having the form and all the 
degrading passions of man. They are set in contrast with 
the Houyhnhnms, or horses endowed with reason, and the 
whole is designed as a satire on our race. 

YAK, n. A species of ox found in central Asia; the grunt- 
ing ox of Pennant. It has a tail like that of a horse. 

YAN, n. A large esculent tuber or root of various climbing 
plants, of the genus dioscorea, growing in tropical climates, 
and forming, when roasted or boiled, a wholesome, palat- 
able, and nutritious food. The yam sometimes grows to 
the length of three feet, and weighs thirty pounds.— Loudon. 

YAN'KEE (yank’e), n. (A corrupt pronunciation of the 
word English by the native Indians of America, or more 
probably of the French word Anglois.—Heckewelder.} The 
popular name for the citizens of New England, but applied, 
among foreigners, to all the inhabitants of the United 
States indiscriminately. . 

YAN'O-LITE, n. A mineral, called, also, azinite, whose crys- 
tals resemble an ax.— Ure. 

YAP, to bark, is not a legitimate word. 

YAPON or YA'PON, n. Thecassine or South Sea tea. An 
evergreen plant of the genus ilez, an infusion of whose bit- 
ter leaves a tea is sometimes used medicinally. 

YARD, n. (Sax. geard, gerd, d.) 1. A measure of three 
feet or thirty-six inches. 2. [Sax. gyrdan, to inclose.] An 
inclosure; usually, a small, inclosed place in front of or 
around a house or barn.—3. In ships, a long, slender piece 
of timber, nearly cylindrical, suspended upon the mast, by 
which a sail is extended.— Yard of land, a quantity of 
land, in old English books, different in different counties, 
L5, 20, or 30 acres.—Dock-yard, a place where ships are 


taid up.— Prison ; , an inclosure about a pris- 
on, or attached to it. Hence, liberty of the jos is a liberty 
granted to persons imprisoned for debt, of walking in the 


yard, or within any other limits prescribed by law ; [U. 
States 


YARD, d t. To confine cattle to the yard. [A farmer’s word.) 

YARD'-ARM, n. [yard and arm.) Either half of a ship's 
yard, from the center or mast to the end. Ships are said 
to be yard-arm and yard-arm when so near as to touch or 
interlock their yards. 

YÁRD'-LAND, n. See yard of land, under Yarn. 

YARD'-STIECK, n. (yard and stick.) A stick three feet in 
len used as a measure of cloth, &c. 

YXRD'-WAND, n. A measure of a yard; now yard-stick. 

t YARE, a. (Sax. gearw.] Ready; dextrous ; eager. 

t YARE'LY, adv. Readily; dextrously; skillfully —Skak. 

YARK. See YERK. | 

YARN, n. (Sax. gearn ; G. Ice, Sw. garn.) 1. Spun wool; ! 
woolcn thread ; but it is applied also to other species of | 
thread, as to cotton and linen’—2 In rope-making, one of 
the threads of which a rope is composed.—3. Among sea- | 
men, a story spun out by a sailor for the amusement of | 
his companions.—Marryatt ; i 

YARR, v. i [Low L. kirrio; Celuc gar.) To growl or 
snarl, as a dog.— Ainsworth. 

YARRISH, a. Having a rough, dry taste. [Local.] 

YARROW, n. (Sax. gearwe; Sp. yaro.) A plant of the ge- 
nus achillea ; the milfoil, or plant of a thousand leaves, 

YAT'A-GHAN, n. A long Turkish dagger. See ATAGHAN. 

TATE n. A gate.—Spenser: still used in the north of En- 
glan 

YAULP, lv. i To yelp; to cry out like a child.—Jamieson. 

YAUP, $ —Brockett. [ Scottish, and sometimes used in 
America. | 

YAW, v. i1. 1. To rise in blisters, breaking in white froth, as 
cane-juice in the sugar-works. | Tndies.]—2. In naviga- 
tios, to steer wild or out of the line of her course, as a ship. 

YAWL, n. A small boat, resembling a pinnace, belonging : 
to a ship or other vessel, and usually rowed by four or six ' 
oars.— Mar. Dict. 

YAWL, v. £. To cry out or howl, like a dog; usually pro- 
nounced yowl. See YELL. 


to oscitate ; to have the mouth open involuntarily, through . 
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YAWNED, pp. Gaped ; opened wide. 
YAWNING, ppr. or a. 1. Gaping; opening wide. 2. a 
Sleepy : drowsy ; dull.— S&ak. 
YAWNING, n. ‘The act of gaping or opening wide. 
YAWN'ING-LY, adv. In a yawning manner.—/rving. 
YAWS, x. [African yaw, a raspberry.) A disease charao 
terized by cutancous tumors, numerous and successiva 
dually increasing from epecks to the size of a rasp- 
crry, one, at length, growing larger than the rvst; core 
a fungous excrescence; fever sigar One variety of thia 
disease occurs in Africa and another in America.— Good. 
Y-CLAD (e-klad’), pp. Clad. (Obsolete, except in poetry, and 


perhaps in burlesque only.) 

Y-€LEP ED' (c-klept), pp. of Sax. ge-clypian, clepan, to call. 
Called; named. [Jt is obsolete, ezcept in burlesque.) 

t Y-DRAD’ (e-drad), pp. Dreaded.— Spenser 


YE, pron. (Sax. ge] The nominative plural of the second 
persor, of which thou is the singular. lt is now super. 
seded by you, except in the solemn style. 

* YEA (yë or ya), adv. (Sax. gea, geac; G., D., Dan. 2) 1 
Yes; a word that expresses affirmation or assent. 2. It 
sometimes enforces the sense of something preceding; 
not only so, but more.—3. In Scripture, it is used to de- 
note certainty, consistency, harmony, and stability ; as, 
“all the promises of God in him are yea, and in him arc 
amen." 2 Cor., i.— Yea is used rarely except in the sacred 
and solemn style. See Yxs. 


t YEAD, bo. i To go.—Spenser. 


t GEAD, 

YEAN, v. £ [Sax eanian.] To bring forth young, as a goat 
or sheep; to lamb. solete, or local.] 

YEANED (yeend), pp. Brought forth. 

ipee n. The young of sheep; a lamb. (Obsolete, 
or ° 

YEAR, n. (Sax. gear; G. jahr ; D. jaar; Sw. cr.) 1. The 
space or period of time in which the sun moves through 

e twelve signs of the ecliptic, or whole circlc, and re- 

turns to the s&me point. 'This is the solar, tropical, or 
eguinoctial year, and comprehends what are callcd the 
twelve cale months, or 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 
and 494, seconds. But, in popular usage, the ycar consista 
of 365 days, and every fourth year [bissextile or leap-year) 
of 366, a day being added to February on that ycar, on ac- 
count of the excess above 365 days.—Anomatistic year, the 
time occupied by the sun in passing from apogce to apo- 
gee, or from perigee to p e embolismic or inter 
calary lunar ycar consists of 13 lunar months, or 384 days. 
See, also, Crviz, No. 12; GREGORIAN ; JULIAN; LUNAR 
YEAR; SABBATICAL; SIDERIAL. 2. The time in which 
any pane completes a revolution. 3. The time in which 
the fixed stars make a revolution is called the great year. 
—4. Years, in the plural, is sometimes equivalent to age or 
old age; as, a man in years. 

YEAR’-BOOK, n. [year and book.) A book containing an- 
vual reports of cases adjudged in the courts of England. 

tYEARED (yeerd), a Containing years.—Ben Jonson. 

YEARLING, n. A young beast one year old. 

Y£AR'LING, a. Being a year old; as, a yearling heifer. 

YEARLY, a. 1. Annual; happening, accruing, or coming 
every year. 2. Lasting a year. 3. Comprehending a 


ear. 

YEARLY, adv. Annually; once a year. 
YEARN Germ v. i, (Sax. geornian, giernan, gyrnan, car- 

nian.) 1. To be strained; to be pained or distressed ; to 
suffer.—2. Usually, to long; to feel an earnest dcsire ; that 
is, literally, to have a desire or inclination stretching to 
ward the object or end. 
YEARN, v. t. To pain; to grieve; to vex.— Shak 
t YEARN'FUL, a. Mournful; distressing. 
YEARN'ING, ppr. or a. Longing; having longing desire. 
YEARNTING, n. Strong emotions of desire, tenderness, or 


yEARNING-LY (yern'ing-le), ado. With yearning, 

* YEAST (yeest), n. (Sax. gist; G. gdscht; D. gist.) 1. 
Barin; the foam, froth, or flower of beer or other liquor 
in fermentation ; any preparation used for raising dough 
for bread, &c. 2. Spume or foam of water; [obs.] 

* YEAST'Y,e  Vrothy; foamy; spumy; like yeast. 

* YELK (often, but less correctly, written yolk), n. (Sax. 
gaum; G. gelb.) The yellow part of an egg; the vi 
tellus. 

YELL, v. £ ‘Sax. giellan, gyllan ; D. gillen ; Sw. gdlla.) 
To cry out with a hideous noisc; to cry or scream, as 
with agony or horror. i 

YELL, n. A sharp, loud, hideous outcry.—Phillips. 

YELL ED, pp. Uttered hideous cries; shrieked. 


ı YELLING, prr. or a. Uttering hideous outcries; shriek- 
YAWN, v. i. (Sax. geonan, gynian ; G.gühnen.] 1. To gape; ' 


ing. 
YELLING. n. The act of screaming hideous] 


drowsiness or dullness. 2. To open wide. 3. To express , YELLOW, a. |Sax. gealew; G. geld; D. pt Being of e 


desire by yawning. 


YAWN, n. 1. A gaping; an involuntary opening of the 


mouth from drowsiness; oscitation. 2. An opening wide. | 


bright color; of the color of gold, sulphur, &c.—.Vexton. 
YEL'LOW, n. Abright color like that of gold, sulphur, &c 
It reflects the most light of any color, after white. 


` DOVE.—BYLL, ENITE,—AN'GER, VI'CIOUS.—6€ as K; â as J; 8 as Z; CH as SH; FH as in this. t Obsolete ` 


YEX 


YEL‘LOW-BIRD m. A small singing bird of a rich yellow 
color, cominon in tlie United States. 

YEL'LOW-BLOS'SOMED, a. Furnished or adorned with 
yellow tlowers.—Goldsmith. 

YEL’LOW-BOY, a. A gold coin. (lulgar.] 

YEL‘LOW-EARTH (-erth), n. A yellowish clay, colored 


i iron.— Ure. 

YEL'LÓW-F£'VER, n. A malignant febrile disease of 
warm climates, which is often attended with yellowness 
of the skiu, and often, also, with what is called black vomit. 

YEL'LOW-GOLDS, 2. A tlower.—Ben Jonson. 

YELLOÓW-HAIRED, a. Having ycllow hair. 

YEL'LOW-HAM'NER, n. A European bird of the genus 
emberiza ; also called the yellow bunting. Its principal 
colors are shades of gamboge yellow, and brown.—Jardine. 

YEULOW-THROAT, n. A small North American singing 
bird, a epecies of warbler.—Peabody's Mass. Rep't. 

YEL'LOW-ISH, a. Somewhat yellow.— Woodward. 

YEL'LOW-ISH-NESS, n. The quality of being somewhat 
yellow.— Boyle. 

YEL’LOW-NESS, wg. 1. The quality of being yellow. 2. 
Jealousy.—Shak. ; [obs.) 

TEL'LOWS, m. 1. A disease of the bile in horses, cattle, 
and shcep, causing yellowness of eyes. 2. A disease of 
pcach-trees in the United States, causing them to produce 
abortive, yellow sprouts on the trunk and limbs, and soon 
destroying them.— Prof. E. Ives. 

YELP, v. i (Sax. gealpan ; Dan. gylper.] To bark, as a 
beagle-hound atter his prey, or as other dogs. 

YELP'ING, ppr. Barking in a particular manner. 

YE'NITE, n. A black or brownish-black mineral of a sub- 
metallic lustre, inclining to resinous, occurring massive, 
&nd in prismatic crystals. It consists of oxyd of iron, 
line, and silica. It was called Jenite, in commemoration 
of the battle of Jena.— Dana. 

YEO’NAN (yü'man), n. (Sax. gemene; Sw. gemen ; Dan. 
gemeen.] 1. A common man, of the first or most respect- 
able class, next below the gentry; a freeholder; a man 
free born. 2. An officer in the king’s household, of a mid- 
dle rank between a gentleman and a groom.—3. In ships, 
an inferior officer under the boatswain, gunner, or car- 
penters, charged with the stowage, account, and distribu. 
tion of thc stores.—4. Yeomen of the guard, are a body- 
guard of the English sovereign, consisting of 100 men, 
armed with partisans, and habited in the costume of the 
16th ns ru Cyc. 

YEO'MAN-LIKE, a. Like a yeoman.—Scott. 

YEO'MAN-LY, a. Pertaining to a yeoman.— Be» Jonson. 

YEO'MAN-RY,m. The collective body of yeomen. 

YERK, ve. t. To throw or thrust with a sudden, smart 
spring.— Far. Dict. 

YERK, ». A sudden or quick thrust or motion. 

YERK'ING, ppr. Thrusting with a quick spring. 

YERN. See YEARN. 


YER-NUT,).  Anearth-nut ; a pig-nut.— Wilbrakam. 


YAR-NUT, : 

YES, adv. (Sax. gise.) A word which expresses affirma- 
tion or consent: opposed to no. [Walker's pronuncia- 
tion of this word as yis, is now considered vulgar, and no 

olite spcaker, as Jameson remarks, would so pronounce 
it on his authority.] 

YEST, n. Sce Yeast. 

YES'TER, a. (G. gestern ; Sax. gystern; L. hesternus.) 
Last; last past; next before the present; as, yester sun. 
—{Note. This is seidom used, except in the compounds 


which follow.] 

VESTER-DAY, n. (Sax. an-deg, lic deg.) 1. 
The day last past; the day next before the present. —2. 
Yesterday is used generally without a preposition; as, I 
went to town yes a 

YES'TERN, a. Relating to the day last past. 

YESTER-NIGHT (nite), n. ([yeser and night.) 1. The 
last night. 2. It is used without a preposition; as, he came 
yesternig ht. 

YESTY, a. See YEASTY. 

YET, conj. (Sax. get, gyt; Gr.ert.] Nevertheless; notwith- 
standing; however. 

YET, adv. 1. Besides, over and above. 2. Still; the state 
remaining the same. 3. At this time; so soon. 4. At 
least; at all 5. It is prefixed to words denoting exten- 
sion of tine or continuance. 6. Still; in a new degree. 
7. Even; after all; a kind of emphatical addition to a 
nccative. 8. Hitherto. 

! YEV'EN, for given.—Spenser. 

YEW (yü), n. (Sax. i0; W.yw or ywen; Fr. íf.] An ever- 

cn trec, of the gcnus tazus, allied to the pines, valued 
or its wood or timber. The yew frequently occurs in 
British chure dp 

YEW, v. š To rise, as scum on the brine in boiling et the 
ssltworks.—Cyc. Sce Yaw. 

YEW'EN, a. Madc of yow.--Hubberd. 

YEX, n. (Sax. geocea.§ A hiccough. (Lite weed.) 

YEX, v. i. To hiccough. 
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YEZT-DEES, n. pl. A small nation bordering on the £u 
phratcs, whose religion is said to be a mixture of thc wor 
ship of the devil, with some of thc doctrincs of the Magi 
Mohammedans, and Christians.—P. Cyc. 

t Y-FERE' (e-fére), adv. Together.—Spenser. 

YIELD (yecld), v. t. (Sax. gieldan, gildan, gyldan.) 1. To 
ponin, as land, stock, or funds; to give in return for la- 

r,orasprofit 2. To produce,in general 3. To afford; 
to exhibit. 4. To allow ; to concede; to admit to be true. 
5. To givc, as claimed of right. 6. To permit; to grant. 
7. To emit; to give up; as, to yield up the ghost. & To 
resign; to give up: sometimes with wp or over. 9. To 
surrender; to give up. 

YIELD, v.i 1. To give up the contcst; to submit. 2. To 
comply with. 3. To give way; not to oppose. 4. To 
give place, as inferior in rank or excellence. 

YIELD, n. Amount yielded ; product; applied particularly 
to products resulting from growth or cultivation. 

t YIELD'A-BLE-NESS, n. Disposition to comply. 

t YIÉLD'ANCE, ». Act of pr udag; concession. 

YIELDED, pp. Produced; afforded; conceded; allowed; 

resigned ; surrendered. 

YI£LD'ER, n. One who yields. 

YIE£LD'ING, ppr. 1. Producing; affording; conceding, 
resigning ; surrendering ; allowing. 2. a. Inclined to giva 
way or comply; flexible; accommodating. 

YIELDING, n. Act of producing; act of surrendering ; 
submission.—SAak. 

YIE£LD'ING-LY, adv. With compliance. 

YIELDING-NESS, x. Disposition to comply; quality of 
yielding.— Paley. 

YÖ'JAN, n. In the East Indies, a measure or distance of 

* SKE C CIE AE Res. ioc; D. juk; G. joch 

n. ax. geoc, or ioc; D. ; G. jock; Fr. joug. 
1. A piece of timber, hollowed or made curvin a nl 
end, and fitted with bows for receiving the necka of oxen; 
by which means two are connected for drawing. 2. A 
frame of wood fitted to a person's shoulders for carryin 
& pail, &c., suspended on each side. 3. A mark of servi- 
tude; slavery; bondage. 4. A chain; a link; a bond of 
connection. 5. A couple; a pair; as, a yoke of oxen. 6. 
Service.—Matt., xi. 7. A frame at right angles to the 
head of a boat's rudder, from the end of which are lines 
by which the boat is steered.— Totten. 

YOKE, v. t. 1. To put a yoke on; to join in a yoke. 2. To 
couple; to join with another. 3. To enslave; to bring 
into bondage. 4. To restrain ; to confine. 


YOKE'-ELM, n. A tree. 

YOKE-FEL-LOW, ) n. (yoke and fellow or mate.) 1. An as- 

YOKE'-MATE, j sociate nr companion. A mate; a 
fellow.— Spectator. 

YOK ED (yókt), p. Confined in a yoke; joined; coupled. 

YOK'ING, ppr. Putting a yoke on ; joining; coupling. 

t YOLD, for — Spenser. 


* YOLK, n. 1. The yelk of an egg; [see YELK.) 2 The 
unctuous secretion from the skin of anceps consisting of a 
peculiar kind of potash soap, which renders the pilc soft 
and pliable.— Ure. 3. The vitellus,a part of the seed of 
plants, so named by Gertmer, from its supposed analogy 
to the yelk of an egg. 

YOLP. See YELP. 


YON, p [Sax. geond.] Being at a distance within 


YON'DER, view.— Bacon. 

YON, 

YOND, bade At a distance within view. 
YONDER, 


t YOND, a. Mad; furious, or alienated in mind.— Spenser. 

YÓNK'ER (yunk'er) n. A young fellow.— Walter Scott. 

t YORE, ado. (Sax. geara.) Long. Spenser.—Of yore, of 
old time ; long ago; as, in times or days of yore. . 

YOO (yü). (Sax. eow, iu, iuch; G. euch; Arm. chuy ; D. gu, 
yu, thou.] 1. The pronoun of the second person, in the 
nominative or objective case.—In familiar language, it is 
applied to an individual, as thou is in the solemn style. In 

e plural, it is used in the solemn style in the objective 
case. 2. You is used, like on in French, for any one; as, 
* this at a distance looks like a rock; but as you approach 
it, you see a little cabin." 

YOUNG (yung), a. [Sax. iong, geong ; G. jung; D. jong, 
Bw. Dan. ung.) 1. Not having been long born; being 
in the first part of life; not old; [used of animals ;) as, a 
young child. 2. Being in the first part of growth; as, a 
young plant. 3. Ignorant; weax; or, rather, having little 
expcrience. 

YOUNG, 2. The offspring of saimals, either a single ani- 
mal, or offspring collectively. 

YOUN"GER (yung’ger), a. comp. Not so oid as another. 

YOUN*GEST (yung'gest), c. superl. Waving che least age. 

YOUNG1ISH (yungish) a. Somewhat young. - Tatler. 

YOUNG’LING (yungiing), m. (Sax. geong:ing.) Any ani 
nial in the first part of life —Dryden. 

t YOUNGLY, a. Youthful.—Gower. 


** See Synopsis. i, Ë, |, &c., lony.—a. E, Y, &c, short.—Fihk, FALL, WHAT ;—PREY ;—MARINE, BIRD -—MÓ Vr, BOOK, 


ZAX 


norantly ; weakly; [little used. 

YOUNG'STER (yung’ster), n. 
Shak. [A colloquial word.) 

t YOUNGTH, for youth.—Spen ser. 

YOUNN'ER, n. A young fellow or a stripling.— Shak. 

YOUR (yürc), a. pronom, [from you; Sax. eower ; G. euer.) 
1. Belonging to you. 2. It is used indefinitely; as, “ Ev- 
ery true man's apparel fits your thief."—Shak. 3. Yours 
j used as a substitute for a noun in the nominative or ob- 

ctive. : 

YOUR-SELF', pron. ; pl. YOURSELVES. (your and self.) 1. À 
word added to you, to express distinction emphatically 
betwcen you and other persons; as, this work you must 

i ae s iuo fed 2. It r: as bi a keras 3 

(yüth), n. [Sax. iuguth, tugot oth, geogath ; 
G. jugend ; D. jougd.) 1. The part of life that succceds 
to childhood.—In a general sense, youth denotes the whole 
early part of life, from infancy to manhood; but it ia not 
unusual to divide the stages of life into infancy, childhood, 
youth, and manhood. 2. A young man. 3. A young per- 
son, male or female. 4. Young persons collectively. 

YOUTH'FUL, a. 1. Young. 2. Pertaining to the early part 
of life. 3. Suitable to the first part of life. 4. Fresh ; vig- 
orous, as in youth. 

YOUTH'FUL-LY, adv. In a youthful manner. 

YOÜTH'FUL-NESS, n. Fullness of youth. 

t YOUTH'HQOD, n. The state of youth.—Cheyne. 

t YOOUTH'LY, a Young; early in life.—Spenser. 

I YOUTH'Y, a. Young.—Spectator. (Bad, and not used.) 

YOWL, v. £ To cry out or howl like a dog.—JoÀn Wilson. 

Senttish, and local in England.) 

Y-PIGHT' (e-pite), a. Fixed, that is, pitehed.— ` 

YTTRI-A, n. [80 called from Yt ,& quarry in Sweden. 
A metallic oxyd, discovered in 1794 by Prof. Gadotin. It 
sa white powder, insipid, insoluble in water, and infu- 
sible. 

YT^TRI-OUS, a. Pertaining to yttria; containing yttria. 

YTTRI-UM (itre-um), n. The metallic base of yttria. 

YTTRO-C&RITE, n. Arare mineral, of a violet-blue col- 
or, inclining to gray and white, sometimes white. It con-. 
sists of the tluorids of calcium, yttrium, and cerium. 

YTTRO-€O-LUM BITE, P An ore of columbium and 

YT'TR^O-TAN'TA-LTTE, yttrium, found in Sweden. It 
occurs >f yellow, brown, and black colors.— Dana. 

YUEK, v Ç To itch—Grose. (Local. 

YUFT3,4 Russia leather, prepare 

ñ EP MURS male f Ind š 

,in. Jn the m ogy of India, an ; one of the 

YOG,$ sy ¢ into which the Hindoos divide the duration 
Or existen. * of the world. 

YUTULAN, n. J beautiful flowering tree of China; the mag- 
nolia yulan 

YOLE, n. [Sas fule, geohol, gehul, geol; Arm. gouel, gouil) 
The name asjently given to Christmas. [Still used in 
Scotland.) 

1 YUX, n. A hiccough. 

| YUX, v.i To bie:ough. 


young person; a lad.— 


from ox-hides in a 


Z. 


7, the last letter ca the English alphabet, is a sibilant artic- 
9 ulation, and' is merely a vocal S. It bears thc same 
relation to s as v does to f. With us, it has not a com- 
pound sound, nor is it a double consonant, as in the Italian 


and German. It is as simple in its sound as S. 
As a numeral, Z stands for , and, with a dash over it, Z, 
for 2,000,000. 


ZA'BA-ISM, n. See SABIANIS3. 
ZA€'€HO, n. The lowest part of the pedestal of a col. 


umn. 

ZAF'FER, n. The residuum of cobalt, after the sulphur, 
arsenic, and other volatile matters have been expclled ; 
impure oxyd of cobalt. 

ZAM'BO, n. The child of a negro and a mulatto; some- 
times, also, the child of an Indian and a negro.—Hnwmboldt. 

ZÀi'Ml-A, n. A genus of plants, possessing nearly equal 
affinitics with palis and tree-ferns, and bearing heads of 
flowers like pine cones.—P. Cyc. 

ZA'MITE, n. A fossil plant of the genus zamia.— Brande. 

ZÀ NY, n. (It. zanni.) A merry-andrew; a buffoon. 

ZANY, v.t. To mimie.— Beaumont and Fletcher. 

ZANY-ISM, n. The state or character of a zany. 

ZAPH'A-RA, n. A mineral used by potters to produce a 
sky color in their wares; zafer from cobalt. 

ZAP'OTE, n. In Mezico, the general name of fruits which 
are roundish and contain a hard stone. 

ZARNICH (zür'nik), n. A name applied to the native aul- 

o Oe arsenic, sandarach or realgar, and orpiment.— 


ZAX, n. An instrument for cutting slate. —Brande. 
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fOUNNWLY (yungle), ado. 1. Early in life—Shak. 2. ig- | ZA'YAT, n. A Burman caravansary, 


ZET 


or resting place tor 

travelcra. 

ZEA, n. The gencric nams of maize.—Zea mays ia com- 
mon Indian corn. 

ZEAL (zeel), n. [Gr. Updos; L. zelus.) Passionate ardor in 
the pursuit of any thing; enthusiaem. 

t ZEAL, v. É To entertain zeal.— Bacon. 

1ZEALED,a. Filled with zeal.—- Fuller. 

ZEAL'LESS, a. Wanting zeal.. Hammond. 

* ZEAL'OT (zel'ut), n. One who engages warmly in any 
cause, and pursues his object with carncatncsn and ardor; 
one whose ardor is intemperate and censurable. 

ZEA-LOTI€-AL, a. Ardently zealous.—Strype. [ Rare.) 

*t ZEAL‘OT-RY, n. Behavior of a zealct.—Sp. Taylor. ` 

* ZEAL'OUS (zeus), a. Warmly engaged or ardent in the 
pursuit of an object. Law.—Syn. Ardent; eager; ear- 
nest; fervcnt; hearty; strenuous; solicitous; anxious; 
warm; vehoment; enthusiastic, 

* ZEAL‘OUS-LY (zel'us-lc), adv. With passionate ardor, 
with eazerness.—Gal., iv.’ 

* ZEAL'OUS-NESS (zelusnes) n. The quality of being 
zealous; zeal. 

ZEBRA, n. A quadruped of Southern Afriea, allied to the 
horse, and nearly as lar, It is white, with numerous 
brownish-black bands, of greater or less intensity, and 
lighter down the middle of each band. 

ZE'BU, n. A bovine quadruped, ordinarily furnished with 
a fatty eXcrescence or hump on the shoulders, said to bo 
sometimes of the weight of fifty pounds. It is found in 
India and Northern ca, and is often cahed the Indian 
bull or or, and cow. 

* ZE'€HIN (zé'kin), n. [It. zecchino.) An Italian gold coin; 
usually written seguin, which sce. 

ZEE€H'STEIN, n. [Ger.) A magnesian limestone, inferior 
in relative position to the lias.— Brande, 

ZED, n. A name ofthe letter Z.—Shak. 

ZED'O-A-RY, n. A medicinal root, belong to a plant 
curcuma zedoaria, growing in the East ndies. is 
warm stomachic. 

ZETN, n. The gluten of maize; a substance of a yellowish 
color, soft, insipid, and elastic, procured from Indian corn. 

ZEN-IN-DAR', n. In India, the holder of a large portion of 
land under the government, with the right of underletting, 
and certain other privileges leading to much oppression. 
— Malcom. 

ZEMTN-DA-RY, n. The jurisdiction of a zemindar. 

ZEND, n. A language that formerly prevailed in Persia. 

ZEND'A-VES-TA, n. A sacred book of the Guebres or Par- 
sees, ascribed to Zoroaster, and reverenced as a bible or 

` sole rule of faith and practice. It ia often called Zend, by 
contraction. 

* ZE'NITH, n. [Fr. ; It. zeni; Sp. zenit or cent.) That 
point in the visible celestial hemisphere which is vertical 
to the spectator, and from which a direct pe dicular 
Ene, passing through the spectator, and extended, would 
proceed to the center of the earth. It is opposed to 
nadir. š 

ZENITH-SE€TOR, n. An astronomical instrument for 
measuring with great accuracy the distances from the ze- 
nith of stars which pass near that point.— Brande. 

ZE'O-LITE, n. (Gr. (eo, to boil.) A mineral, or, in modern 
mineralogy, a family of minerals, including stilbite, natro- 
lite, yllite, scolecite, Laumonite, &c. ‘These minerals 
are hydrous silicates of alumina, with some of the earths 
or alkalies. They are most abundant in the cavities of 
amygdaloids, basalts, and lavas, though occasionally found 
in granite or gneiss.— Dana. 

e uns ie a. Pertaining to zeolite; consisting of or like 
zeolites. 

ZE-O-LITT-FORM, a. Having the form of zcolite. 

ZEPHYR (zef'er), n. (L. zephyrus, Gr. Gepupos.) The west 
wind; and, poetically, any soft, mild, gentle breeze. 

ZEPH'Y-RUS, n. (L.] The west wind or zephyr.—Spen ser. 

ZER'DA, n. [African.) A canine quadruped of Africa, with 
large ears. It bears some resemblance to the fox and 
jackal—C. H. Smith. 

ZERO, n. [it] Cipher; nothing. The point of a ther- 
mometer from which it is graduated. Zero, in Reaumur's 
and the centigrade thermometer, is at the freezing To 
of water; in Fahrenheit’s thermometer, it is placed 329 
below this, at about the temperature of a mixture of salt 
and snow. 

ZEST, n. [Per&] 1. A piece of orange or lemon-peel, used 
to give flavor to liquor ; or the finc, thin oil that spurts out 
of it when squeezed ; also, the woody, thick skin quarter- 
ing the kernel of a walnut.—Cyc. 2. Relish; something 
that gives a pleasant taste ; or the taste itself. 

ZEST, v. t. 1. To give a relish or flavor to; to heighten 
taste or relish. 9. To cut the peel of an orange or lemon 
froin top to bottom into thin slips ; or to squeeze the peel 
over the surface of any thing.— i 

ZETA, n. 1. A Greek letter, Ç or $, corresponding to our 
Z. 2. A Httle closet or chamber, with pipes running along 
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the walls, to convey Muto it fresh air, or warm vapor from 
:low.—C 

Ham (Gr. Gyreu.| That seeks; that proceeds by 

— inquiry.— Tàc zetetic method, in mathematics, ia that used 
tn investigating or solving a problem.— Hutton ; [rare.] 

ZETI€V-LA, n. A small withdrawing room. | 

ZECGNA (zügina), à. (Gr. Grvyua.)  À figure in grammar, 
hy which an adjective or verb which agrees with a nearer 
word is, by way of supplement, referred also to another 
more remote. I 

ZIBET, «. A small carnivorous quadruped of India and 
Africa, closely allied to the civet, and somewhat resem- 
bling a weasel 

ZIG‘ZAG, a. Having short turns. I 

ZIGZAG, n. 1. Something that has short turns or angles. 
—2, In erchitccture, a molding running in a zigzag line.— 
Grit. 

ZIGZAG, e. t. To form with short turns. 

ZIGZAGGE D, pp. Formed with short turns. 

ZIGZAG-GING, ppr. Forming with short turns. 

ZIMENT WATER, t». A name given to water found in 

€OPPER WATER } copper*mines ; water impregnated 


with copper. 

ZYMOME, n. Sce ZYMOME. - 

ZINC, n. [Ger., Sw., Dan. unt) A metal of a brilliant 
white color, with a shade of blue. It has a lamellated 
crystalline texture. 

ZIN-CIFER-OUS, 2a. (zinc, and L. fero] Containing or 


ZINC€R-IFER-OUS8, § atfording zinc. : 

ZIN€'ODE, n. The positive pole of a galvanic battery.— 
Graham. 

ZIN€ OUS, a Pertaining to zinc, or to the positive pole of 
a galvanic battery.— Graham. 

ZINER’Y, a. Pertaining to zinc, or having its appearance. 

ZINKEN-ITE, =. [from M. Zinken.) A stee)-gray ore of 
antimony and lead.— Dana. 

ZYON, n. L A hill in Jerusalem, which, after the capture 
of that city, became the royal residence of David and his 
successors. Hence, 2. The theocracy, or Church of God. 
—Kitto. 

ZIR'€CON, n. A mineral, containing the earth zirconia and 
silica, occurring in square prisms, with pyramidal termin- 
ations, of a brown or pray color (occasionally red, and 
then called kyacintk), and often nearly transparent.— Dana. 

ZiR-CONI-A, n. An oxyd of the metal zirconium, resem- 
bling alumina in appearance. It is so hard as to scratch 
glass. When pure, it is a white powder. 

ZIR'€CO-NITE, n. A variety of the zircon. 

ZIR-CONLUM, n. The metallic base of zirconia, It was 
first obtained by Berzelius, in 1824. It is commonly in 
the form of a black powder. 

ZIZEL, n. The suslik or earless marmot.—Cuvier. 


CLE n. (It. zoccolo, from L.soccus.] A socle, which 
ZOEEO-LO,§ ** 


ZÜ'DI-A€, n. (Fr. zodiague; It„ Sp. zodiaco; L. zodiacus.) 
L A broad circle in heavens, containing the twelve 
ape through which the sun passes in its annual course. 

e ecliptic divides it in the middle. 2. A girdle. 

ZO-DYA€.-AL,a. Pertaining to the zodiac.— Zodiacal light, 
a luminous track, of an elongated triangular figure, lying 
nearly in the ecliptic, its base being on the horizon and its 
apex at varying altitudes. 

ZOHAR, n. [Heb.] A Jewish book of cabalistic comment- 
aries on Scripture.— Brande. 

ZOISTTE, n. (trom Van Zois.) A grayish variety of epidote. 

ZONI, n. (L. zona; Gr. wyn.) 1. A girdle. Dryden.—2. In 
geography, a division of the earth, with respect to the 
temperature of different latitudes. There are five zones; 
viz , the torrid, two Lg peg and two frigid zones.—3. 
ln «atural history, a band or stripe running round any ob- 
ject.—Gardner. 4. Circuit; circumference. 

ZONED, a 1. Wearing a zone.—Pope. 2. Having zones 
or concentric bands. 

ZONE'LESS, a. Not having a zone.— Cowper. 

ZON'NAR, n. A belt or girdle, which the Christians and 
Jews in the Levant are obliged to wear, to distinguish 
them from the Mohammedans.— Cyc. 

ZO-OG'RA-PHER, n. One who describes animals, their 
forms and habite. 

ZO-O-GRAPH'IE-AL, a. Pertaining to the description of 
animals. 

ZO-OG'RA.PHY, n. (Gr. Gwor and ypaéw.] A description 
of animals, their forms and habits; zoology. [Little used.) 

p E LBY n. [Gr. Çwoy and arpa.) The worship of 
8 n. 

ZO'O-LITE, n. [Gr. (wov and s An animal substance, 
petrified or fossiL-— Morin. [Not in wse.] 

LO-O-LOG'I€-AL, a. Pertaining to zoology. 


* See Synopsis. 1, P, T, &c., 
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ZO-0-LOG1€-AL-LY, adv. According to the principles of 
zoology.— Lawrence. 

ZO-OL'O-6IST, ^. One who is well versed in the natural 
history of animals, or who describes animais. 

ZO-OL'O-6Y, n. (Gr. Gwoy and Aoyos.) That part of natural 
history which treats of the structure, habits, classification, 
and habitations of all animals, from man to the lowest of 
all the tribes. 

ZO-ON1€, a. [Gr. Gwov.] Pertaining to or obtained from 
animals 


mals. 

ZO-ON'O-MY, n. (Gr. (wor and vouoc.] The laws of animal 
life, or the science which treats of the phenomena of ani- 
mal life, their causes and relations. 

ZO-OPH'A-GAN, n. (Gr. (sov and $aye.] An animal that 
feeds on animal food ; a carnivorous quadruped. 

ZO-OPH'A-GOUS, a. Feeding on animals.— Kirby. 

ZO'O-PHITE, n. See ZOOPHYTE. 

ZO-O-PHOR'I6, a. (Gr. woy and $opre.] The zoophorie 
column is one which supports the figure of an animal. 

ZO-OPH'O-RUS, ^. In ancient architecture, the same with 
the frieze in modern architecture; a part between the arch- 
itrave and cornice; so called from the figures of animals 
carved u it. 

ZÜ'O-PHYTE, =. (Gr. woy and duroyv.) A general term ap- 
plied to simple polyps, and compound individuals consist- 

of many polyps united together, as in most corals. 
The often branch like vegetation, and the polyps rescm- 
ble flowers in form. The term formerly included sponscs 
and corallines, in addition to the above.— Dana. 

ZO-O-PHYT'IO, a. Pertaining to zoophytes. 

Z0-O-PHY¥-TO-LOGI€-AL, a. Pertaining to *»oophytology. 

Z0-O-PH¥-TOL’0.GY, n. [zoophyte, and Gr. \oyos.] 
natural history of zoophytes.—Ed. Excyc. 

ZO-O-TOM'I€-AL, a. Pertaining to zootomy. 

ZO-OTO-MIST, n. One who dissects the bodies of ani 
mals; a comparative anatomist. 

ZO-OTO-MY, n. (Gr. wor and rcgyo.) The anatomy of all 
animals; the dissection of all animals for the purpose of 
discovering their structure, the functions of their several 


arts, &c. 

goRiL, n. A South American variety of the skunk. 

ZOUNDS, n. An exclamation. contracted from *G.f's 
wounds ;” used formerly as an oath, and an expression 

ZUPFO LO ^ {It anula] A litte flute or 8 

LO, n. (It. :«fulo.] A little flute or flageolct, espe 

cially that which is used to teach birds. 

ZÜMATE, n. See ZvxMATE. 

ZÜ'MIC, a. See Zvwnc. 

ZU-MO-LOÓ6T€-AL, a. (this should be written z:ymological } 
Pertaining to zumology. 

ZU-MOL‘O-GIST, n. [properly zymologist.) One who is 
skilled in the fermentation of liquors. 

ZU-MOL/'O-6Y, n. [properly zymology ; Gr. Cun and Aor of.) 
A treatise on the fermentation of liquors, or the doctrine 


of fermentation. 
ZU-MO-SIN'E-TER, 2 n. [properly zymosimeter or zymometer , 
ZU-MON'E-TER, | T. Gepwors, or Copm, and ucrpco.] 


An instrument proposed by Swammcrdam for asce 

ing the degree of fermentation occasioned by the mixture 

of different liquids, and the degree of heat which they ae- 
ire in fermentation. 

ZUR'LITE, n. A Vesuvian mineral. 

ZYG-O-DA€.TYL'1O, a (Gr. Gvyow and daxrudes.] 

ZYG-O-DA€TYL-OUS, § Having the toes disposed in 
pairs; applied to those birds, as parrots, woodpeckers, 
cuckoos, &c., whose feet have two anterior and two pos- 
terior toes.— Partington. 

ZYG-O-MAT1€, a. [Gr. Įevypa.) Pertaining to a bone of 
the head, called, also, os jugaile, or cheek-bone; or to the 
bony arch under which the temporal muscle passes, called 
the zygomatic arch.—Zygomatic bone, the check-bone.— 
Zygomatic muscles, two muscles of the face, which rise 
from the zygomatic bone, and are inserted into the corner 
of the mak processes, the procesecs of the 
temporal and cheek bones, which unite to form the zy£o- 
matic arch.—Zygomatic suture, the suture which joins the 
7 Aaa processes of the temporal and check bonea.— 


arr. 

ZYMATE, In. A supposed compound of the imagin 

ZÜMATE, $ zymic ach with a bise. ui 

ZY'MI€ ACID, 1. [Gr.Çugn, ferment.) A supposed pecul- 

ZU'MI€ AC'ID, j iar acid obtained by the acetous ferment- 
ation of vegetable substances. No such acid exists. 

ZYMOME, 2. (Gr. unun] One of the supposed proximate 

ZIMOME, $ principles of the gluten of wheat. It is a 
tough substance, insoluble in alcohol 

ZY-THEPSA-RY, n. A brewery or brew-house. 

ZYTHUM, n. (Gr. Ge, to boil.) A beverage ; a liquor made 
from malt and wheat. 


long.—X, E. Y, &c., short. —FAR, FALL, WHAT;—PREY;—MARINE, BIRD ;—MOVE, BOOK, 
Obsoleta. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


WALKER's Key was inserted for the first time, as an appendix to an English Dictionary, in 
the edition of this work published in 1829; and it is proper that whatever improvements have 
since been made in respect to the pronunciation of classical or scripture proper names, should 
be introduced into this Revised Edition. These improvements are contained chiefly in a 
revised edition of Walker's Key by the Rev. W. Trollope, M.A., late of Pembroke College. 
Cambridge, and one of the masters of Christ's Hospital, and in the “ Classical Pronunciation 
of Proper Names," by Thomas S. Carr, of King's College School, London. The revision of 
Trollope is made the basis of the Key as here presented. It contains more than five hundred 
additional words, which were inserted by Trollope, and which are here indicated by a $ pre- 
fixed. Carr's work contains nearly twenty-five hundred words which are not found in Walker 
or Trollope. These, also, have been inserted, and are indicated by an asterisk prefixed. The 
whole work has been carefully revised, and no efforts have been spared to render it accurate 
in every respect. M 

There are some words in regard to which Carr differs from Walker. "This is owing, in part, 
to the deference which he uniformly pays to classicul authority, and his rejection of all modern 
innovations in respect to accent and quantity. Some of the words, also, as given in Carr, nre 
the names of different persons or things from those contained in Walker. That the reader 
may have the advantage of both modes of pronunciation, that of Carr is usually inserted in 
connection with that of Walker and Trollope. 

It has not been thought necessary or desirable to carry the notation of the preceding Diction 
ary into this Key, but to leave the subject, in this respect, where it was left by Walker and 
Trollope. The rules for pronouncing Latin and Greek, as laid down by Walker, are easily 
understood and applied; and if the words are properly accented and divided into syllahles 
nothing more seems necessary as a guide to the student. 


e 


AUTHOR'S PREFACE, 


Tuz Critical Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language naturally suggested an idea ot 
the present work. Proper names from the Greek and Latin form so considerable a part of 
every cultivated living language, that a dictionary seeins to be imperfect without them. Polite 
scholars, indeed, are seldom at a loss for the pronunciation of words they so frequently meet 
with in the learned languages ; but there are great numbers of respectable English scholars, 
who, haviug only a tincture of classical learning, are much at a loss for a knowledge of this 
part of it. It is not only the learned professions that require this knowledge, but almost every 
one nbove the merely mechanical. “The professors of painting, statuary, music, and those who 
ndmire their works—readers of history, politics, poetry—all who converse on subjects ever so 
little above the vulgar—have so frequent occasion to pronounce these proper names, that what- 
ever tends to render this pronunciation easy, must necessarily be acceptable to the public. 

The proper names in Scripture have still a higher claim to our attention. That every thing 
contained in that precious repository of divine truth should be rendered as easy as possible to 
the reader, can not be doubted; and the very frequent occasions of pronouncing Scripture 
proper names, in a country where reading the Scripture makes part of the religious worship, 
seem to demand some work on this subject more perfect than any we have hitherto scen. 

I could have wished it had been undertaken by a person of more learning and leisure 
than myself, but we often wait in vain for works of this kind from those learned bodies which 
ought to produce them, and at last nre obliged, for the best we can get, to the labors of some 
necessitous individual. Being long: engaged in the instruction of youth, I felt the want of a 
work of this kind, and have supplied it in the best manner I am able. If I have been happy 
enough to be useful, or only so far useful as to induce some abler hand to undertake the sub- 
ject. I shall think my labor amply rewarded. I shall still console myself with reflecting, that 
he who has produced a prior work, however inferior to those that succeed it, is under a very 
eon predicament from him who produces an after work inferior to those that e ne 

ore. . W. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THE SECOND EDITION. 


Tue favorable reception of the first edition of this work has induced me to attempt to make 
't still more worthy of the acceptance of the public, by the addition of several critical observa 
tions, and particularly by two Terminational Vocabularies, of Greek and Latin, and Scripture 
Proper Names. That so much labor should be bestowed upon an inverted arrangement of 
these words, when they had already: been given in their common alphabetical order, may be 
matter of wonder to many persons, who will naturally inquire into the utility of such an 
arrangement. To these it may be answered, that the words of all languages seem more 
related to each other by their terminations than by their beginnings ; that the Greek and Latin 
languages seem more particularly to be thus related ; and classing them according to their 
endings seemed to exhibit a new view of these languages, both curious and useful; for, as 
their accent and quantity depend so much on their termination, such an arrangement appeared 
to give an easier and more comprehensive idea of their pronunciation than the common classi- 
fication of their initial syllables. ‘This end was so desirable as to induce me to spare no pains. 
however dry and disgusting, to promote it; and if the method I have taken has failed, my 
labor will not be entirely lost, if it convinces future prosodists that it is not unworthy of their 
attention. J.W 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Iur pronunciation of the learned languages is much more easily acquired than that ot our 
own. Whatever might have been the variety of the different dialects among the Greeks and 
the different provinces of the Romans, their languages, now being dend, are generally pro- 
nounced according to the respective analogies of the several languages of Europe, where those 
languages are cultivated, without partaking of those anomalies to which the living languages are 
liable. 

Whether one general, uniform pronunciation of the ancient languages be an object of suffi- 
cient importance to induce the learned to depart from the analogy of their own language, and 
to study the ancient Latin and Greek pronunciation, as they do the etymology, syntax, and 
prosody of those languages, is a question not very easy to be decided. "The question becomes 
still more difficult when we consider the uncertainty we are in respecting the ancient pronun- 
ciation of the Greeks and Romans, and how much the learned are divided among themselves 
about it.* Till these points are settled, the English may well be allowed to follow their own 
pronunciation of Greek and Latin, as well as other nations, even though it should be confessed 
that it seems to depart more from whnt we can gather of the ancient pronunciation than either 
the Italian, French, or German.¢ For why the English should pay a compliment to the learned 
languages, which is not done by any other nation in Europe, it is not casy to conceive ; nnd as 
the colloquial communication of learned individuals of different nations so seldom happens, and 
is an object of so small importance when it does happen, it is not much to be regretted that 


when they meet they are scarcely intelligible to each other. 


* Middleton contends that the initial c before e and i ought 
to be pronounccd as the Italiana now pronounce it; and that 
Cicero is neither Sisero, as the French and English pronounce 
it, nor Kikero, as Dr. Bentley asserts, but T'chitchero, as the 
Italians pronounce it at this day. This pronunciation, how- 
ever, is derided by Lipsius, who affirms that the c among the 
Romans had always the sound of k. Lipsius says, too, that 
of all the European nations the British alone pronounce the 
š properly ; but Middleton asserts that, of all nations, they 

ronounce it the worst.— Middleton, De Lat. Liter. Pronun. 
issert. 

Lipsius, spcaking of the different pronunciation of the let- 
ter G in diferent countries, says : 

Nos hodié quàm amus! Italorum enim plerique ut 
Z exprimunt, Galli et Belge ut J'consonantem. Itaque illo- 
rum cst Leere, Fuzere; nostrum, Leiere, Fuiere (Lejere, Fu- 
jere). Omnia imperità, inepté. Germanos saltem audite, 
quorum sonus hic germanus, Legere, Tegere; ut in Lego, 
Tego, nec unquam variant: at nos anto J, E, £, Y, semper 
dicimueque Jemmam, Jatulos, Jinjivam, Jyrum ; pro istis, 
Gemmam, Getulos, Gingivam, Gyrum. Mutemus aut vapu- 
lemus.—Lipsius, De Rect. Pron. Ling. Lat, p. 71. [That Lip- 
gius is correct, see note on Rule 9, infra — Tvollope.] 

Hinc factum est, ut tanta in pronunciando varietas extite- 
ret, ut pauci inter se in literarum sonis consentiant. Quod 
quidem mirum non esset, si indocti tantüm à doctis in eo, ac 
non ipsi etiam alioqui eruditi inter ee magna contentione dis- 
Vae oM cher, De Lin. Grac. vet. Pronun., cap. 

t Monsieur Launcelot, the learned author of the Port Roy- 
al Grcek Grammar. in order to convey the sound of the long 
Greek vowel n, tells us it is a sound between the e and the a, 
and that Eustathius, who lived toward thc close of the twelfth 
century, says that (ñ, Ba is a sound made in imitation of the 
bleating of sheep; quoting to this purpose this verse of an 
ancient writer called Cratinus: 

*O & 4Ai8tos orep wpóbarov, Bi, BA, Adywv Radic. 
Is fatuus perinde hie AA bé, bé, “ass Moria 
He, like a silly sheep, goes crying baa. 

Caninius has remarked the same, Hellen., p.26. E longum, 
cujus sonus in ovium balatu sentitur, ut Cratinus et Varro 
tradiderunt. The sound of the e long may be perceived in the 
bleating of sheep, as Cratinus and Varro have handed down 


to ws. 

Eustathius likewise remarks upon the 499 v. of Iliad, i, 
that the word B)óV lariv Š rùs cAcwyidpas xo piunrixas 
xard rors xaAaioó£ * Bh Exes piunoiw vpobaror K pa- 
revos. B)¿v est Clepsydrss sonus, cx imitatione secundum 
veteres ; et Bñ imitatur vocem ovium.  Blops, according to 
the ancients, is G sound in imitation of the Clepsydra, as baa is 


Dut the English are accused not only of departing from the genuine sound of the Greek and 


erpressire of the voice of sheep. It were to be wished that the 
sound of every Greek vowel had been conveyed to us by a 
fuithful n testimony as the Fra; we should certainly have had 
a better idea of that harmony for which the Greek language 
was so famous, and in which respect Quintilian candidly 
yiclds it the preference to the Latin. 

Aristophanes has handed down to us the pronunciation of 
the Greek diphthong aš ad, by making it expressive of the 
barking of a dog. This pronunciation is exactly like that 

reserved by nurses and children among us to this day in 

ow wow. This is the sound of the sane letters ir. the Latin 
tongue; not only in proper names derived from Greek, but 
in every other word wherc this diphthong occurs. Moet na- 
tions in Europe, perhaps all but the English, pronounce au- 
dio and laudo as if written owdio and lowdo; the diphthong 
sounding like ou in loud. Agrecable to this rule, it is pre- 
sumed that we forinerly pronounced the apostle Paul near- 
er the original than at prescnt. In Henry the Eighth’s timo 
it was written St. Poxle’s, and sermons were preached at 
Poule's Cross. The vulgar, generally tit last to alter, either 
for the better or worse, still have a jingling proverb with this 
pronunciation, when they say, As old as Poules. 

The sound of the letter w is no less sinccrely preserved in 
Plautus, in Menewch. (page 622, edit. Lambin), in making use 
of it to imitate the cry of an owl: 


“MEN. Egon’ dedi? PEN. Tu, tu, istic, inquam, vin’ afferri 
noctuam, 
Que tu, tu, usque dient tibi? nam nos jam nos defessi su- 
mus." 


* Jt appears here," says Mr. Forster, in his Defense of the 
Greek accents, page 129, “that an owl's cry was tu, tu to a 
Roman ear, as it is too, too to an English." Lambin, who 
was a Frenchman, observes on the passage: “ Alludit ad 
noctu® vocem seu cantum, tu, tu, seu tou, tou.” He here al 
ludes to the voice or noise of an owl, It may be further ob- 
served, that the English have totally P from thia sound 
of the w in their own language, as well as in their pronunci- 
ation of Latin. 

Í Erasmus se adfuisse olim commemorat, cum die quo- 
dam solenni complures principum legati ad Maximilisnum 
Imperatorem salutandi causa advenisscnt; singul ue, Gal- 
Ium. Germanum, Danum, Scotum, &c., orationem Latinam 
ita barbaré ac vasté pronunciàsse, ut Italis quibusdam nih? 
nisi risum moverint, qui eos non Latiné, sed suá quemque 
lingua, locutos jurássent.— Middleton, De Lit. Lat. uw. 

The love of the marvelous prevails over truth; and I ques- 
tion if the greatest diversity in the pronunciation of Latin ex- 
cecds that of English at the capital, and in some of the coun- 
ties of Scotland; and yet the inhabitants of both have no 
great difficulty in understanding esch other. 
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Latin vowels, but of violating the quantity of these languages more than the people of any other 
nation in Europe. The author of the Essay upon the Harmony of Language gives us a detail 
of the particulars by which this accusation is proved ; and this is so true a picture of the En- 
glish pronuuciation of Latin, that I shall quote it at length, as it may be of use to those who 
are obliged to learn this language without the aid of a teacher. ` M f 

“The falsification of the harmony by English scholars in their pronunciation of Latin, wth 
regard to essential points, arises from two causes only: first, from a total inattention to the 
length of vowel sounds, making them long or short merely as chance directs; and. secondly, 
from sonnding double consonants as only one letter. The remedy of this last fault is obvious. 
With regard to the first, we have already observed, that each of onr vowels hath its general long 
sound and its general short sound totally different. Thus the short sound of e lengthened is 
expressed by the letter a, and the short sound of i lengthened is expressed by the letter e, 
and, with all these anomalies usual in the application of vowel characters to the vowel sounds 
of our own language, we proceed to the application of vowel sounds to the vowel characters of 
the Latin. Thus, in the first syllable of sidus and nomen, which ought to be long, and of miser 
aud onus, which ought to be short, we equally use the common long sound of the vowels ; bnt 
in the oblique cases, sideris, nominis, miseri, oneris, &c., we use quite another sound, and that 
u short one. These strange anomalies are not common to us with our southern neighbors, the 
French, Spaniards, and Italians. They pronounce sidus, according to our orthography, seedus 
and in the oblique cases preserve the same long sound of the è; nomen they pronounce as we 
do, and preserve in the oblique cases the same long sound of the o. The Italians, also, in their 
own language, pronounce doubled consonants as distinctly as the two most discordant mutes of 
their alphabet. Whatever, therefore, they may want of expressing the true harmony of the 
Latin language, they certainly avoid the most glaring and absurd faults in our manner of pro- 
nouncing it. 

“It is a matter of curiosity to observe with what regularity we use these solecisms in the 
pronunciation of Latin. When the penultimate is accented, its vowel, if followed bnt by a sin 
gle consonant, is always long, as in Dr. Forster's examples. When the antepenultiinate is ac 
cented, its vowel is, without any regard to the requisite quantity, pronounced short, as in mt 
rab'ile, frig'idus ; except the vowel of the penultimate be followed by a vowel, and then the 
vowel of the antepenultimate is, with as little regard to true quantity, pronounced long, as in 
maneo, redeat, odium, imperium. Quantity is, however, vitiated to make i short, even in this 
case, as in oblivio, vinea, virium. The only difference we make in pronunciation between 
tinea and venia is, that to the vowel of the first syllable of the former, which ought to be long, 
we give a short sound; to that of the latter, which ought to be short, we give the same sound, 
but lengthened. U accented is always, before a single consonant, pronounced long. as in hu- 
merus, fugiens. Before two consonants no vowel sound is ever made long, except that of the 
diphthong au ; so that whenever a doubled consonant occurs, the preceding syllable is short.* 
Unaccented vowels we treat with no more ceremony in Latin than in our own language."— 
Essay upon the Harmony of Language, p. 224. Printed for Robson, 1774. 

This, it must be owned, is a very just state of the case ; but though the Latin quantity is 
thus violated, it is not, as this writer observes in the first part of the quotation. merely as 
chance directs, but, as he afterward observes, regularly, and he might have added, according 
to the analogy of English pronunciation, which, it may be observed, hes a genius of its own 
and which, if not so well adapted to the pronunciation of Greek and Latin as some other mod 
ern languages, has as fixed aud settled rules for pronouncing them as any other. 

The learned and ingenious author next proceeds to show the advantages of propouncing out 
vowels so as to express the Latin quantity. ** We have reason to suppose,” says he, ** that 
our usual accentuation of Latin, however it may want of many elegances in the pronunciation 
of the Augustan age, is yet sufficiently just to give, with tolerable accuracy, that part of the 
general harmony of the language of which accent is the efficient. We have, also, pretty full 
information from the poets what syllables ought to have a long, and what a short quantity. To 
preserve, then, in our pronunciation, the true harmony of the language, we have only to take 
care to give the vowels a long sound or a short sound, as the quantity may require; aud, when 
doubled consonants occur, to pronounce each distinctly ."—Jb., p. 228.1 


In answer to this plea for alteration, it may be observed, that if this 


mode of pronouncin 
Latin be that of foreigu nations, Í 


and were really so superior to our own, we certainly must 


and divided into Man-nus; and Pannus, as if written Pas 
mus, Or as we always hear the word Panis (bread); for in 


* This corruption of the truc quantity is not, however, 
culiar to the English; for Beza complains, in his Cunn: 


" 


* Hinc enim fit ut in Greeca oratione vel nullum, vel prorsus 
corruptum numerum intelligas, dum multe breves produ- 
cuntur, et contrá plurimm longe corripiuntur."— Beza, De 
Germ. Pron. Grece Lingue, p. 50. 

! Ey what this lenrned author has observed of our vicious 
pronunciation of the vowels, by the long and ehort sound of 
them. and from the instances he has given, he must mean 
that length and shortnees which arises from extending and 
contracting them, independently of the obstruction which 
two consonanta are supposed to occasion in forming the long 
quantity. Thus we are to pronounce Marus as if written 


this sound of Pannus there scems to be no necessity for pro 
nouncing the two consonants distincts, or eeparately. wbict 
he seems to mean by distinctly, becauze the quantity is show» 
by the long sound of the vowel; but if by distinctly he mean: 
separately, that is, as if what is called in French the shera, ot 
mute e, were to follow the first consonant, this could not be 
done without adding a eyllable to the word: and the word 
Pannus would, in that case, certainly have three svilablea, 
as if written Pan-ch-nus.—See Obscrrations on the Greck and 
Latin Accent and Quantity, sect 94. 
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perceive it in the pronunciation of foreigners when we visit them or they us; but I thiok 1 
may appeal to the experience of every one who has had an opportunity of making tho experi- 
ment, that, so far from a superiority on the side of the foreign pronunciation, it seems much 
inferior to our own. I am aware of the power of habit, and of its being able, on many occa- 
sions, to make the worse appear the better reason ; but if the harmony of the Latin language de- 
pended so much on a preservation of the quantity as many pretend, this harmony would surely 
overcome the bias we have to our own pronunciation ; especially if our own were really so de- 
structive of harmony as it is said to be. Till, therefore, we have a more accurate idea of the 
nature of quantity, and of that beauty and harmony of which it is said to be the efficient in the 
pronunciation of Latin, we ought to preserve a pronunciation which has naturally sprung up 
in our own soil, and is congenial to our native language. Besides, an alteration of this kind 
would be attended with so much dispute and uncertainty as must make it highly impolitic to 
attempt it. 

The analogy, then, of our own language being the rule for pronouncing the learned lan- 
guages, we shall have little occasion for any other directions for the pronunciation of the Greek 
and Latin proper names than such as are given for the pronunciation of English words. The 
general rules are followed almost without exception. The first and most obvious powers of 
the letters are adopted, and there is scarcely any difficulty but in the position of the accent; 
and this depends so much on the quantity of the vowels, that we need only inspect a dictionary 
to find the quantity of the penultimate vowel, and this determines the accent of all the Latin 
words, and, it may be added, of almost all Greek words likewise.* Now, in our pronunciation 
of Latin words, whatever be the quantity of the first syllable in a word of two syllables, we 
always place the accent on it; but in words of more syllables, if the penultimate be long, we 
place the accent on that; aud if short, we accent the antepenultimate. 

The Rules of the Latin Accentuation are comprised in a clear and concise manner by Sanc 
tius within four hexameters : 


vil 


Accentum in se ips& monosyllaba dictio ponit. 
Exacuit sedem dissyllabon omne priorem. 
E tribus, extollit pnmam penultima curta : 
Extollit seipsam quando cst penultima longa. 


These Rules I have endeavored to express in English verse : 


Each monosyllable has stress, of coursc ; 
Words of two syllables, the first enforce; 
A syllable that's long, and last but one, 
Mouat have the accent upon that or none; 
But if tbis syllable be short, the stress 
Must on the lust but two its force express. 

The only difference that seems to obtain between the pronunciation of the Greek and Latin 
languages is, that iu the [atin ti and si, preceded by an accent and followed by another vowel 
forming an improper diphthong, are pronounced, as in English, like sh or zh; as, natio, na- 
tion; persuasio, persuasion, &c.; and that, in the Greek, the same letters retain their pure 
sound, as $iAavría, dyvwoia, mpobártov, x. r. 4.1. This difference, however, with very few excep- 
tions, does not extend to proper names; which, coming to us through, and being mingled with, 
the Latin, fall into the general rule. In the same manner, though in Greek it was an estab- 
lished maxim, that if the last syllable was long, the accent could scarcely be higher than the 
penultimate; yet in our pronunciation of Greek, and particularly of proper names, the Latin 


* That is, in the general pronunciation of Greek; for, 
let the written accent be placed where it will, the quantita- 
tive accent, as it may be called, follows the analogy of the 
Latin. 

t "The Greek language,” says the learned critic Ainsworth, 
on the letter 7, “ was happy in not being understood by the 
Goths, who would as certainly have corrupted the ¢ in alria, 
wriov, &c., into alcia, woiov, &c., as they did the Latin motio 
and doceo into moskio and doskeo.” This, however, may be 
questioned ; for if, in Latin words, this impure sound oft 
takcs place only in those words where the accent is on 
the preceding vowel, as in natio, facio, &c., but not when the 
accent follows the ¢ and is on the following vowel, as in so- 
tictas, socias, &c., why should we suppose any other mode 
of pronunciation would have been adopted by the Goths in 
their pronouncing the Greek? Now, no rule of pronuncia- 
tion is more uniform in the Greek language than that which 

laces an acute on the iota at the end of words when this 

tter is succeeded by a long vowcl ; and, consequently, if the 
&ccent be preserved upon the proper letter, it is impossible 
the precedi t and s should go into the sound of sh; why, 
therefore, may we not suppose that the very frequent ac- 
centuation of a penultimate í before a final vowel preserved 
the preceding r from going into thc sound of sh, ns it was a 
difference of accentuation that occasioned this impure sound 
of t in the Latin language? for though i at the end of words, 
when followed by a long vowel, or a vowel once long and 
afterward contracted, had always the accent on it in Greck, 
in Latin thc accent was always on the preceding syllable in 
words of this termination, and hence scems to have arisen 


the corruption of t in the Gothic pronunciation of the Latin 


guage. 
It is highly prove that in Lucian's time the Greek r, 
when followed by í and another vowel, had not assuined the 
sound of c; for the Sigma would not have failed to accuse 
him of a kis! rA of her powers, as he had done of her 
character; and if we have preserved the r pure in this situa- 
tion when we pronounce Greek, it is, perhaps, rather to be 
placed to the preserving power of the accented ( in so great 
a nuinber of words than any adherence to the ancicnt rules 
of pronunciation ; which invariably affirm that the conso- 
nants had but ono sound; unless we ae e the y before y, 
k, X, E; as, dyyedos, dyxupa, dyxtora, x. r. À., Where the y is 
sounded like y; but this, says Henry Stephens, is an error 
of the copyists, who have a little extended the bottom of the 
y, and made a y of it; for, says he, it is ridiculous to sup- 
pose that y was changed into y, and at the same time that y 
should be pronounced like y. On the contrary, Scaliger 
says that where we find an y before these letters, as dyxvpa, it 
is an error of the cop who i ed they better ex- 
pressed the pronunciation by this letter, which, as Vossius 
observes, should seem to demand something particular and 
uncommon. 

It is reported of Scaliger, that when he was accosted by a 
Scotchman in Latin, he begged his pardon for not understand; 
ing him, as he had never learned the Scotch aguas It 
this was the case with the pronunciation of a Scotchman, 
which is so near that of the Continent, what would hc have 
said to the Latin pronunciation of an Englishman? I take it, 
however, that this diversity is greatly exaggerated. 
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analogy of the accent is adopted; and though the last syllable is long in Demosthenes, Aru 
ancs, Theramenes, and Deiphobe, yet, as the penultimate is short, the accent is placed on 
the antepenultimate, exactly as if they were Latin.* ` e 

As these languages have been long dead, they admit of no new varieties of accent like the 
living languages. The common accentuation of Greek and Latin may be seen in lexicons and 
graduses; and where the ancients indulged a variety, and the moderns are divided in their 
opinions about the most classical accentuation of words, it would be highly improper, in a work 
intended for general use, to enter into the thorny disputes of the learned ; and it may be truly 
said, in the rhyming adage, 

When doctors disagree, 
Disciples then are free. 

This, however, has not been entirely neglected. Where there has been any considerable 
diversity of accentuation among our prosodists, I have consulted the best authorities, and have 
sometimes ventured to decide ; though, as Labbe says, ** Sed his de rebus, ut aliis multis, male 
doctiorum judicium expectare, quam menm in medium proferre sententiam.” ; 

But the most important object of the present work is settling the English quantity (see 
Rules 20, 21, 22) with which we pronounce Greek and Latin proper names, and the sounds 
of some of the consonants. These are points in a state of great uncertainty, and are to be set- 
tled, not so much by a deep knowledge of the dead languages as by a thorough acquaintance 
with the analogies and general usage of our own tongue. These must, in the nature of things, 
enter largely into the pronunciation of a dead language; and it is from an attention to these 
that the author hopes he has given to the public a work not entirely unworthy of their ac- 
ceptance. 


[T There is, unquestionably, much sound sense and solid argument in the remarks contained 
in our author's Introduction ; and the affectation with which the Greek and Latin languages 
are sometimes pronounced is, to say the least, extremely ridiculous. At the same time, it 
would not be amiss to adopt some uniform mode of pronunciation, by which the true quantity 
of the words, and some portion at least of their ancient character, might be retained. "The 
chief defect in the English pronunciation consists in the false analogy of the vowel sounds and 
the corrupt inflection of the consonants C, G, S, T' before some of the vowels. This can not, 
of course, be remedied without departing, in some slight degree, from the general rules of ou1 
own language, but if no sounds are introduced but those which are familiar to an English ear, 
though not perfectly in accordance with the usage of the English tongue, the trifling appear- 
ance of harshness or formality which a closer approximation to the correct pronunciation might 
possess would gradually wear away, and be amply compensated by its greater accuracy. Now, 
in order to attain this end, it will only be necessary to affix to each vowel its distinctive long 
and short quantity, and to confine the above-named consonants invariably to the same sound. 
The precise rules for the pronouncing these letters will be given in their proper places, with- 
out interfering, however, with those of Mr. Walker, which, with the exception alluded to, are 
clear, correct, and explicit, and, for those who prefer to adhere to the English pronunciation, 
the best, without any exception, that can be adopted.— Trollope. } 


* This, however, was contrary to the general practice of nouns turned into Latin are pronounced with the same let. 
the Romans; for Victorinus, in his Grammar, eays, Greca ters, they have the Greek accent; for, when we say TÀyas, 
nomina, sl iisdem literis proferuntur (Latine versa), Grecos Nais, the latter syllable has the acute accent; and when we 
acecntus habebunt: nam cum dicimus Thyas, Nais, acutum pronounce Themistio, Calypso, Theano, we see the last sylla- 
habebit posterior accentum ; et cum Themistio, Calypso, ble is circumflexed ; neither of which is ever eecn in Latin 
Theano, ultimam circumflecti videbimus, quod utrumque words, or very rarely."—Scervius, Forsters Reply, page 31 
T atinus sermo non patitur, nisi admodum raro. “If Greek note 32, bot. 


RULES 
FOR PRONOUNCING THE VOWELS 


OF 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES, 


L. Every vowel with the accent on it at the end of a syl- 
lable is pronounced as in English, with its first, "i: open 
sound: thus, Ca'to,* Philomela, Orion, Pho'cion, Lu'cifer, &c., 
have the accented ro S rd as in the English 
words ; meter, , n0 tor, &c. 

2. ouk ocenia vowel not ending a syllable, but fol- 
lowed by a consonant, has the short sound, as in Fnglish : 
thus, Man'lius, Pen'theus, Pin'darus, Col'chis, Curtius, &c., 
have the short sound of the accented vowels, as in man'ner, 
plen'ty, printer, collar, curfew, &c. 

3. Every final i, though unaccented, has the long, open 
sound; thus, the final i forming the genitive case, as in 
Magistri, or the plural number, as in Decii, has the long, 
open sound, as in vial ; and this sound we give to this vowel 
in this situation, because the Latin i final in genitives, plurals, 
and preterperfect tenses of verbs is always long; and con- 
sequently, where the accented i is followed by š final, both 
are pronounced with the long diphthongal š like the noun 
eye, as Achi'ci.t 

4. Every unaccented š ending a syllable not final, as that 
in the second of Alcibiades, the Hernici, &c., is pronounced 
like st as if written Alæbiades, the Herneci, &c. So the last 
eyllable but one of the Fabii, the Horatii, the Curiatii, &c., is 
pronounced as if written Fa-be-i, Ho-ra-she-t, Cu-re-a-she-t ;§ 
aud therefore, if the unaccented é and the diphthong e con- 
clude a word, they are both pronounced like ¢,|| as Harpyie, 
Har- py e-e. 

5. The diphthongs e and c, ending a syllable with the ac- 
cent on it, are pronounced exactly like the long English e, 
as Cesar, (Eta, &c., as if written Ceesar, EZta, &c.; and like 
the short e, when followed by a consonant in the same syl- 
lable, as Dedalus, Edipus, &c., fT pronounced as if written 
Deddalus, Eddipus, &c. The vowels ei are generally pro- 
nounced like long #.**—For the vowels eu in final syllables, 


* The pronunciation of Cato, Plato, Cleopatra, &c., has 
been but lately adopted. Quin, and all the old dramatic 
school, used to pronounce the a in these and similar words 
like the a in father. Mr. Garrick, with great good sense, as 
well as good taste, brought in the present pronunciation, and 
the propriety of it has inade it now universal 

t This is the true analogical pronunciation of this letter, 
when ending an accented syllable; but a most disgraceful 
affectation of foreign pronunciation has exchanged this full 
diphthongal sound for the meager, squeezed sound of the 
French and Italian i, not only in almost every word derived 
from those languages, but in many which are purely Latin, 
as Faustina, Messalina, &c. Nay, words from the Saxon 
have been equally perverted, and we hear the í in Elfrida, 
Edwina, &c., turned into Elfreeda, Edweena, &c. It is true, 
this is the eound the Romans gave to their í; (This is by no 
means certain.— Trollope.) ; but the speakers here aliuded to 
are perfectly innocent of this, and do not pronounce it in 
this manner ‘or its antiquity, but ita novelty. 

t This arises from the more rapid pronunciation of the 
vowel, which is short.—Tvo 

i See below on Rule 10.— Trollope. 

The i is rapidly pronounced, the voice resting upon the 
final diphthong.— Trollope. 

T This is certainly incorrect. Diphthongs are pronounced 
long wherever they occur, as Deedalus, Eedipus, &c. The 
Latins doubtlessly distinguished between the sound of e and 
€, as the Greeks between the corrgponding phong ai 
and of; but this difference can not be readily accommodated 
to the English pronunciation.—TYollope. (By those who 
endeavor to mark long and short quantity in pronouncing 
Latin and Greek, the remark of Walker will undoubtedly be 
considered as incorrect. But the great majority of scholars, 
both in England and America, do not attempt this. They 
conform their pronunciation, in this respect. to English anal- 
ogy, and adopt the principle laid down by Walker.— Ed.) 

** See Elegeia, Hygeia, &c., in the Terminational Vocab- 
ulary of Greek and Latin Proper Names. (Here Walker, 
In thus referring to the Terminational Vocabulary, intends 


see the word Idomeneus; and for the ou in the same Sy ute 
bles, see the word Antinous, and similar words, in the Term- 
inational Vocabulary. - 

6. Y is exactly under the same predicament as £ It is 
long when ending an accented dure as Cyrus; or when 
ending an unaccented syllable, if final, as Æ’ gy, Æ'py, &c. : 
short when joined to a consonant in the same syllable, as 
Lycidas; and sometimes long and sometimes short, when 
ending an initial syllable not under the accent, as Lycurgus, 

ronounced with the first syllable like lie, a falsehood ; and 

ysim'ackus with the first syllable like the first of legion, or 
nearly as if divided into Lys-im'a-chus, &c.—See Principles 
of English Pronunciation prefixed to the Critical Pronoun 
cing Dictionary, No. 117, 118, &c., and 185, 186, 187. 

7. A, ending an unaccented syllable, has the same obscure 
sound as in the same situation in English words; but it iss 
sound bordering on the Italian a, or the a in father, as Diana, 
where the ditference between the accented and unaccented 
a is palpene = cee Principles c£ Engtizh Pronunciation pre- 
e to the Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, No. 92, and the 
etter A. 

8. E final, either with or without the preceding consonant, 
always forms a distinct syllable, as Penelope, Hippocrene, 
Evoe, Amphitrite, &c. When any Greek or Latin word is 
Anglicized into this termination, by cutting off a syllable o? 
the original, it becomes then an English word, and is pro- 
nounced according to our own analogy : thus, Acidalius, al- 
tered to Acidale, has the final e sunk, and is a word of three 
syllables only. Proserpine, from Proserpina, undergoes the 
same alteration. Thebes and Athens, derived from the Greek 
76a and AOjva:, and the Latin T kebe and Athene, are per- 
fectly Anglicized; the former into a monoeyllable, and the 
latter into a dissyllable: and the Greek Kpárn and the Latin 
Creta have both sunk into the English monosyllable Crete ; 
Hecate likewise, pronounced in three syllables when Latin, 
and in the same number in the Greek word 'Exárs, in En. 
glish is universally contracted into two, by sinking the final e. 
Shakspeare seems to have begun, as he has now confirmed, 
this pronunciation, by so adapting the word in Macbeth : 

“Why, how now, Hecat'! you look angerly."—Act IV. 


Perhaps this was no more than a poetica] license to him ; 
but the actors have adopted it in the songs in this tragedy : 


“ He-cate, He-cate, come away." 


And the play-going world, who form no small pornon of 
what is called the better sort of people, have followed the 
actors in this word ; and the rest of the world have followed 


em. 
The Roman magistrate, named Ædilis, is Anglicized b 
pronouncing it in two syllables, Z’dile. The capital of Sici- 
» Syracuse, of four syllables, is made three in the English, 
r'a-cuse ; and the city of Tyrus, of two syllables, is reduced 
to à monosyllable in the English Tyre. 


Rules for Pronouncing the Consonants of Greek 
and Latin Proper Names. 


9. C and G are hard before a, o, and w, as Cato, Comus, 
Cures, Galba, Gorgon, &c.; and soft before e, i, and y, as 
Cebes, Cinna, Cycnus, Geryon, Geta, Gillus, Gyges, (jymnoe. 
ophiste, &c.* 


apparently to say, that in certain terminations the ei is to be 
pronounced like e followed by y. Thus, Elegeia, he says. 
should be pronounced as if written i¢ya.—Ed.) 

* That this general rule should be violated by smatterers 
in the learned languages, in such words as Gymnastic, Hete 
rogeneous, &c., is not to be wondered at; but that men of 
real learning, who do not want to show themselves off to the 
vulgar by such innuendos of their erudition, should give in to 
this irregularity, is really surprising. We laugh at the ped- 
antry of the age of James the First, where there is scarcely 
a page in any English book that is not sprinkled with twenty 
Greek and Latin quotations; and yet do not see the similar 


10 


10. C* S and T, before ia, ie, ti, io. in. and eu, preccded 
by tbe accent, in Latin wonla, as in Enelish. change into sh 
and :À as Jeciwsa, Caduceus, Helectii, Hesiod, Mesta, Portia, 
Portius, Socias, Statius, Tarian, pronounced Aksheus, Cadu- 
sheus, Heircshci, Hc:heod, Meczhea, Porshea, Porsheus, Sosheas, 
Stasheas, Tashcan, &c. — See Principles of English Pronun- 
ciation prefixed to the Pronouncing Dictionary, No. 357, 450, 
451, 439, 463. But when the accent is on the first of the 
diphthongal vowels, the preceding consonant does not go 
into ad, but prescrves its sound pure, as Miltiades, Antiates, 
&c. See the word Saticty, in the Crit. Pron. Dict. 

11. Proper namcs ending in tia, sia, cyon, and sion, pre- 
ceded the accent, change the t, s, &c., into sk and zh. 
Thus, Phocion, Sicyon, and Cercyon, are pronounced exactly 
ia our own analogy, as if written Phoshenn, Sichezn, and 
Sershean. Artemisia and Aspasia sound as if written Arte- 
mizhca and Aspazhea ; Galatia, Aratia, Alotia, and Batia, as 
if written Galashca, Arashea, Aloshea, and Bashea ; and if 
Atia, the town in Campania, is not so pronounced, it is to 
distinguish it from Asia, the eastern region of the world. 
But the termination tion (of which there are not even twen- 
ty examples in proper names throughont the whole Greek 
and Latin languages) seems to preserve the t from going 
into sÀ, as the last remnant of a learned pronunciation; and 
to avoid, as much as possible, assimilating with so vulgar an 
English termination: thus, though ZEsion, Iasion, Dionysion, 
change the s into z, as if written ZE:ion, lazion, Dionizion, 
the z does not become zÀ; but Philistion, Gration, Eurytion, 
Dotion, Androtion, Hippotion, Iphition, Ornytion, Metion, 
Polytion, Stration, Sotion, /Eantion, Pallantion, tion, Hip- 
pocration, and Amphyction, preserve the t in its true sound. 
Hephestion, howevcr, from the frequency of appearing with 
Alexander, has deserted the small class of his Greek com- 
panions, and joined the English multitude, by rhyming with 
question ; and Tatian and Theodotion seem perfectly Angli- 


cized. With very, very few exceptions, therefore, it may. 


be concluded that Greek and Latin proper names are pro- 
nouuced alike, and that both of them follow the analogy of 
English pronunciation. 

19. Ch. These letters before a vowel are always pro- 


pedantry of interlarding our pronunciation with Greck and 
Latio sounds; which may be affirmed to be a greater per- 
version of our language than the former. In the one case, 
the introduction of Greek and Latin quotations does not in- 
terfere with the English phraseology ; but in the other, the 
pronon aon is disturbed, and a motley jargon of sounds 

troduced, as inconsistent with true taste as it is with neat- 
ness and uniformity. 

(This censure is more severe than just. It is certain that 
these consonants were uniformly pronounced hard by the 
Latins before all the vowels indifferently; C like K, and G 
like tbe English G in Gun. This is proved with respect to 
C by the Greek writers, who always spell Latin names in 
which it occurs with K; as, Kexépwr, Extríov, for Cicero, 
Scipio. On the other hand, the Romans express the Greek 
K by C; as, Cimon for Kipov. Hence, Quinctilian observes : 
C est litera, qua ad omnes vocales vim suam perfcrat. The 
hard sound of G is also apparent from words derived from 
the Greek, where y is always represented by G; and that 
the analogy of sound is strictly preserved, is especially man- 
ifest in such words as angelus, hon the Greek dyyed\os. In 
these words, the first y was always pronounced like y ; and 
as this sound is preserved in the Latin by a change of lettcr, 
it follows that the g, which represents the second y. agrees 
with it in sound also. Since, therefore, the true pronuncia- 
tion of these letters, C and G, correspond with their English 

ronunciation before certain vowels, there is no great vio- 
"nce done to the harmony of language by adopting it, in 
Latin proper names, before all.— Tyollope. 

* The uniform and single sound of C has bcen noted in 
the note in the preceding rule: that of S and T were doubt- 
less also single and uniform. That S had but one sound, 
like that of the English Sun, is evident from the Greek usage 
of the letter, and from the silence of all the old grammarians 
as to any variety in its pronunciation: a remark which, by- 
the-way, will apply to all the consonants generally. With 
reepect to 7, the only difficulty regards the sylluble 7%, when 
followed by a vowel, as in the examples given in the rule. 
There is no doubt that Ti was always pronounced alike b 
the Latins, whatever was the place of the accent; so that it 
was the same in Miltiades and Tatian, except that in the 
former it was long, and in the latter short, and therefore. ut- 
tered with greater rapidity. This is evident from words 
common both to the Greeks and Romans, with the former 
of whom the pronunciation of r, never varies. In Latin 
names, also, the Greeks always retain the same letters; and 
vice versa. Thus, we have Tiros, Titius; and llcaewvvriay 
Scav, Pessinuntiam Deam, Herod., i., 11. It does not appear, 
indeed, that any sound like sÀ or zà was known to the Ro. 
mans; nor is it er that they pronounced the same letter 
differently in declining the same word ; as, nom. pl. artes, 
genit arshivm, dut. artibus, &c. These observations are 
equally applicabl» to the next rule.— Trollope. 


RULES FOR PRONOUNCING 


nounced like k, as Chabrias, Cholchis, &c.; but when the 

come bef..'e a mute consonant at the beginning of a word, 
as in Chthonia, they are mute, and the word is pronounced 
as if written Thonia. Words beginning with Sche, as Sche. 
dius, Scheria, &c., are pronounced as if written Skedius, 
Skeria, &c.; and c before n in the Latin prenomen Crews 
or Cneus is mute: so in Cnopus, Cnossus, &c., and before 
t in Cteatus, and g before n in Gnidus, pronounced Nopus, 
Nossus, Teatus, and Nidus.* 

13. At the beginning of Greek words, we frequently find 
the uncombinable consonants MN, TM, &c. ; as. Mnemosyne, 
Mnesidamus, Mneus, Mnesteus, Tmolus, &c. These are to 
be pronounced with the first consonant mute, as if written 
Nemosyne, Nesidamus, Neus, Nesteus, Molus, &c., in the same 
manner as we pronounce the words Bdellium, Pneumatic, 
Gaomen, Mnemonics, &c. without the initial consonant. 
The same may be observed of the C hard, like K, when it 
comes before T; as, Ctesiphon, Ctesippus, &c. Some of 
these words we see sometimes written with an e or i after 
the first consonant, as Menesteus, Timolus, &c., and then the 
initia] consonant is pronounced. 

14. Ph, followed by a consonant, is mute, as Phthia, Phthi. 
otis, pronounced Thia, Thiotis, in the same manner as the 
naturalized Greek word PAtÀisic, pronounced Tisic. 

15. Ps. P is mute, also, in this combination, as in Psyche, 
Psammetichus, &c., pronounced Syke, Sammetichus, &c. 

16. Pt. P is mute in words beginning with these letters, 
when followed by a vowel, as Ptolemy, Pterilas, &c., pro- 
nounced Tolemy, Terilas, &c.; but when followed by 1, the 
t is heard, as in T'leptolemus ; for, though we have no words 
of our own with these initial consonants, we have man 
words that end with them, and they are certainly pronounced 
The same may be observed of the Z in Zmilaces. 

17. The letters S, X, and Z require but little observation, 
being generally pronounced as in pure English words. 1t 
may, however, be remarked, that s, at the end of words pre- 
ceded by any of the vowels but e, hus its purc, hissing sound ; 
as, mas, dis, os, mus, &c. ;1 but, when e precedes, it goes into 
the sound of z; as pes, Thersites, tates, &c. It may also be 
observed that, when it ends a word preceded by r or n, it 
has the sound of z. Thus the letter s in mens, Mars, mora, 
&c., has the same sound as in the English words hens, stars, 
wars, &c. X, when beginning a word or syllable, is pro. 
nounced like z; as, Xerzes, Xenophon, arc pronounced Zerk- 
zes, Zenophon, &c. Z is uniformly pronounced as in En- 
glish words : thus, the Z in Zeno and Zeugma is pronounced 
as we hear it in zeal, zone, &c. 


Rules for ascertaining the English Quantity of 
Greek and Latin Proper Names. 


18. It may at first be observed that, in words of two syila- 
bles, with but one consonant in the middle, whatever be the 
quantity of the vowel in the first syllable in Greek or Latin, 
we always make it long in English. Thus, Crates, the phi. 
losopher, and crates, a hurdle ; decus, honor, and dedo. to give; 
ovo, to triumph, and ovum, an egg; Numa, the legislator, and 
Numen, the divinity, have the first vowel always sounded 
equally long by an English speaker, although in Latin the 
first vowel in the first word of each of these pairs is short. 


* These letters are not absolutely mute, being accompanied 
with a small, guttural tone, sufficient to indicate their effect 
upon the pronunciation, So in the next rule; the remark 
at the end of which proves that the guttura) sound was so 
as to have nearly the same effect as the insertion of a vowel. 
Rules 14, 15, 16 are subject to the same remark. The word 
Tleptolemus, in Rule 16, can hardly be considered of the 
same class.— Trollope. 

t Not only so, but in all cases, as before remarked ; neither 
with e, r, nor n preceding, is S necessarily pronounced like z. 
— Trollope. 

The only word occurring to me at present, where this 
e is not observed, is Canon, a rulc, which is always pro- 
nounced like the word Cannon, a piece of ordnance. 

(Considerable difference, however, was made by the Ro- 
mans between the long and short vowels, by pronouncing 
the latter more rapidly than the former. Probubly a kind 
of double emphasis was placed upon the long vowels, which 
the English pronunciation does not recognize. We make 
no difference, for instance, in the sound of the verb moror 
whether it signifies to delay, or to be foolish. Im the first eig- 
nitication it is stort, in the latter long; and that the Romans 
marked this difference in their pronunciation is evident from 
the sarcasm of Necro, pointed against his predecessor Clau- 
dius (Suet., Ner., 33): Morari ewm inter homincs desiisse, pro- 
ductá syllabd primá, The anomaly would be removed 
regularly pronouncing the long vowels as in the Eng 
words tame, scene, wine, bone, tune, and the short ones as in 
can, send, win, bond, tun, added to the single sound of the 
consonant already described. The application of this rulo 

' to the examples produced in the following sections, if the 

| quantity of the syllables be duly attended to, will sufficiently 
prove the advantages arising from this method of pronun 
ciation.— Tyollupe.) 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


19. On the contrary words of three syllables, with the ac- 
cent on the first, and with but one consonant after the first 
syllable, have that syllable pronounced short, let the Greek 
or Latin quantity be what it will. Thus, regulus and remora, 
mimicus and minium, are heard with the first vowel short in 
English pronunciation, though the first two words of each 
pair have their first syllables loug in Latin; and the w in 
fumigo and fugito is pronounced long in both words, though 
in Latin the last x is short. This rule is never broken but 
when the first syllable is followed by e or i, followed by an- 
other vowel: in this case, that vowel in the first syllable is 
long, except the vowel be i; thus, lamia, genius, Libya, do- 
ceo, Cupio have the accent on the firet syllable, and this sylla- 
ble is pronounced long in every word but Libya, though in 
the original it is equally short in all. 

20. It must have frequently occurred to those who in- 
etruct youth, that though the quantity of the accented sylia. 
ble of long proper names has been easil cone yet that 
the quantity of the preceding unaccented syllables has occa- 
sioned some embarrassment. An appeal to the laws of our 
own language would soon have removed the perplexity, aud 
enabled us to pronounce the initial unaccented syllables with 
as much decision as the others. Thus every accented ante- 
penultimate vowel but x, even when followed by one con- 
sonant only, is, in our pronunciation of the Latin, as well as 
in English, short: thus, fabulo, separo, diligo, nobilis, cucumis 
have the first vowels pronounced as in the English words 
capital, celebrate, simony, solitude, luculent, in direct opposi- 
tion to the Latin quantity, which makes cvery antepenulti- 
mate vowel in all these words but the last, long; and this 
we pronounce long, though short in Latin. But if a semi- 
consonant diphthong succeed, then every such vowel is long 
but i, in our pronunciation of both languages; and Enga- 
neus, Eugenia, flius, folium, dubia have the vowel in the 
antepenultimate syllable pronounced exactly as in the En- 
a words satiate, menial, delirious, notorious, penurious ; 
though they are all short in Latin but the i, which we pro- 
nounce short, though in the Latin it is long. 

2L The same rule of quantity takes place in those sylla- 
bles which have the secondary accent ; for as we pronounce 
lamentation, demonstration, diminution, domination, lucubra- 
tion, with every vowel in the first syllable short but x, $0 we 
pronounce the same vowels in the same manner in lamen- 
tatio, demonstratio, diminutio, dominatio, and lucubratio ; but 
if a semi-consonant diphthong succeed the secondary accent, 
as in Heliodorus, Gabinianus, Herodianus, and Volusianus, 
every vowcl preceding the diphthong is long but i; just as 
we should pronounce these vowels in the English words 
amiability, mediatorial, propitiation, excoriation, centuriator, 
&c. For the nature of the secondary accent, see Principles 
prefixed to the Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, No. 544. 

22. But to reduce these rules into a smaller compass, that 
they may be more easily comprehended and remembered, 
it may be observed, that as we always shorten every ante- 
penulümate vowel with the primary accent but u, unless fol- 
lowed by a semi-consonant diphthong, though this antepe- 
nultimate vowel is often long ini Greek and Latin, as Æschy- 
bus, Eschines, &c., and the antepenultimate £ even though 
it be followed by such a diphthony, as Eleusinia, Ocrisia, 
&c.; eo we shorten the first syllable of ZEsculapius, Æno- 
barbus,* &c., because the first syNable of both these words 
has the secondary accent, but we pronounce the sauio vow- 
els long in Ethiopia, Hgialeus, Haliartus, &c., because thia 
accent 1s followed by a semi-consonant diphthong. 

23. This rule sometimes holds, good where a mute and 
liquid intervene, and determines the first syllable of Adrian, 
Adriatic. &c., to be Icng like ay, and not short like add ; and 
it is on this analogical division of the words, so little under- 
stood or attended to, that a perfect and a consistent pronun- 
ciation of them depends. It is this analogy that determines 
the first u to be long in stupidus, and the y short in clypea, 
though both are short in the Latin; and the o in the firat 
pue of Coriolanus, which is short in Latin, to be long in 
Engli 

24. The necessity of attending to the quantity of the vow- 
el in the accented syllable has sometimes produced a divi- 
sion of words in the following vocabulary, that does not seom 
to convey the actual pronunciation. Thus the words Sul- 
pitius, Anicium, Artemisium, &c., being divided into Sul- 
pit i-us, A-nici-um, Ar-te-mis'i-um, &c., we fancy the syllable 
after the accent deprived of a consonant closely united with 
it in sound, and which, from such a union, derives an aspi- 
rated sound equivalent to sÀ. But as the sound of t, c, or s, 
in this situation, is so gencrally understood, it was thought 
more eligible to divide the words in this manner, than into 
Sul-piti-us, A-ni'ci-um. Ar-te-mi'si-um, as in the latter mode 


* It is more correct to pronounce these diphthongs long 
universally, which may be done without any violence to the 
ear of an Englishman.—Trollope. (Undoubtedly, if we in- 
tended to mark tho quantity in our pronunciation, but not 
otherwise. See remarks on note 6, p. 9.—Ep.] 

t This ts not the case, if the correct method of pronuncia- 
tion ia adopted.— Trollope. 
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the í wants its shortening consonant, and might, by sorac 
speakers, be pronounced, as it generally is in Scotland, like 
ee. The same may be observed of c and g When they end a 
syllable, and are followed by e or i, as in Ace-ratus, Aci 
da'lea, Tig-el-linus, Teg’y-ra, &c., where the c and g endi 

a syllable, we at first sight think them to have their ha 
sound; but by observing the succeeding vowcl, we soon 
perceive them to be soft, and only made to end a syllable, in 
order to determine the shortness of the vowel which pre- 
cedes. 

25. The general rule, therefore, of quantity indicated by 
the syllabication adopted in the vocabulary, is, that, when a 
consonant onds the syllable, the vowel is always short, wheth- 
er the accent be on it or not ; and that, when a vowol ends 
a syllable with the accent on it, it is always long; that the 
vowel w, when it ends a syllable, is long,* whether the ac- 
cent be on it or not, and that the vowel é (3) (4), when it ends 
a syllable without the accent, is pronounced like e ; but if the 
syllable be final, ít has ite long, open sound, as if the accent 
were on it; and the same may be observed of the letter y. 


Rules for placing the Accent of Greek and 
Latin Proper Names. 


26. Words of two syllables, either Greek or Latin, what 
ever be the quantity in the original, have, in English pronun- 
ciation, the accent on the first syllable; and if a single con- 
sonant come between two vowels, the consonant goes to the 
last syllable, and tlie vowel in the first is long, as Cato, Ceres, 
Comus,t &c. See Principles of English Pronunciation pre- 
fixed to the Critical Pronouucing Dictionary, No. 503, and 
the word Drama. 

97. Polysyllables, adopted whole from the Greck or Latin 
into English, have generally the accent of the Latin; that is, 
if the penultimate be long, the accent is ou it, as Severus, 
Democedes, &c.; if short, the accent is on the antepenulti- 
mate, as Demosthenes, Aristophanes, Posthumus, &c. See In- 
troduction. 

28. When Greek or Latin Proper Names are Anglicized, 
either by an alteration of the letters or by cuttiug otf the 
latter syllables, the accent of the original, as in appellatives 
under the same predicament, is transferred nearer to the be 
ginning of the word. Thus, Proserpina has the accent on tho 
sccond syllable; but when altered to Proserpine, it transfers 
the accent to the first. The same may be observed of Ho- 
merus, Virgilius, Horatius, &c., when Anglicized to Homer 
Virgil, Horace, &c. See the word Academy, in the Critica: 
Prououncing Dictionary. 

29. As it is not very casy, therefore, so it is not necessary 
to decide where doctors disagree. When reasons lie deep 
in Greek and Latir. ctymology, the current pronunciation 
will be followed, let tho learned do all they can to hinder it. 
Thus, after Hyperion has been accented by our best poets 
according to our own analogy, with the accent on the ante- 
penultiinate, as Shakspeare : 


“ Hypé'rion's curls, the front of Jove himself.”—Hamlet 
4 that was to this 
Hyperion to a Satyr." —Ibid. 
next day after dawn, 
Doth rise and help Hyperion to his horse." —Henry Vth. 


So Cooke, in his translation of Hesiod’s Theogony, follows 
the acceutuation of Shakspeare : 


Hyperion and Japhet, brothers, join : 
Thea and Rhea of this ancient line 
Descend ; and Themis boasts the source divine. 


The fruits of Thia and Hypcrion rise, 
And with refulgent lustre light the skies. 


After this established pronunciation, I say, how hopeieus, aa 
well as useless, would it be to attempt the penultimate ac 
centuation, which yet ought undoubtedly to be preserved in 
reading or speaking Greek or Latin compositions ; but, in 
reading or speaking English, must be left to those who would 
rather appear learned than judicious.{ But Acrion, Arion, 
Amphion, Echion, Orion, Irion, Pandion, Asion, Alphion, 
4Erion, Ophion, Methion, Arion, Eion, Thlerion, and Sandion 
preserve their penultimate accent invariably; while Etha- 


* Not according to the above method.— Trollope. 

t There is no doubt, as before observed, that the Latins 
made a difference in this respect. In Fae nce the analu 
gy of the English language will admit of this less readily 
than in polysyllables; bu@still an accelerated pronunciation 
may be employed to mark the distinction.— Trollo 

1 Shakspeare's deviation from classical authority, in one 
word, does not invalidute the general propriety of classical 
pronunciation. The penultima of Hyperion (Yrepiwv) is long 
in Hom.. Il. t. 398, and Shakspeare evidently sacrificed quan- 
tity to the harmony of his versification. The sanction of an 
English poet will scarcely justify the translator of Hesiod in 
following his irregularities. The word Ethalion i3 not is 
point.— Trollope 


^ RULES FOR PRONOUNCING GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


den, a Word of the same form and origin, is pronounced 
with the accent on the antepenultimate, like Deucalion and 
Pygmalion; and this, if I mistake not, is the common pro- 
nunciation of a ship in the British navy, so called fron the 
name of the Argonauts, who accompanied Jason on his ex- 
pedition to Colchis to fetch the golden flcece. 

30. The same difficulty of deciding between common 
usage and classica) propriety appears in words ending in ša, 
as Alexandria, Antiochta, Seleucia, Samaria, Iphigenia,* and 
revera) others, which were pronounced by our ancestors, 
as appears from their poetry, according to our own analogy, 
with the accent on the antepenultimate syllable ; and there 
la no doubt but every word of this form would have fallen 
into the same accentuation, if classical criticism had not 
step in and prevented it. A phils is ¿aspispa 
would be apt to think we are not much obliged to scholars 
for this interruption of the vernacular current of pronuncia- 
tion; but, as there is so plausible a plea as that of reducing 
words to their original languages, and as a knowledge of 
these languages will always be an honorable distinction 
among men, it is strongly to be suspected that these words 
will not long continue in their plain, homespun, English 
dress, This critica] correction, however, seems to have 
come too late for some words, which, as Pope expresses it, 
have “slid into verse," and taken possession of our ears, and 
therefore, perhaps, the best way of disposing of them will 
be to consider them as the ancients did the quantity of cer- 
tain doubtful syllables, and to pronounce them either way. 
Some, however, seem always to have preserved the accent 
of their original language, as Thalia and Sophia; but Iphi- 
genia, Antiochia, Seleucia, und Samaria have generally yield- 
ed to the English antepenultimate accent, and Erythia, Dei- 
damia, Laodamia, Hippodamia, Apamia, Mithyia, and Orithyia, 
from their seldom appearing in mere English composition. 
hare not often been drawn aside into plain English pronun- 
ciation. The same may be observed of words ending in 
nicus or nice: if they are compounded of the Greek vix, the 
penultimate syllable is always long, and must have the ac- 


cent, as Stratonicus, Berenice, &c.; if this termination be 


* These words are written in Greek with the diphthong 
tı ; butin Latin the penultima may be considered common, as 
that in Academia, which is spelled with c; in Greek, but made 
short by Juvenal In English, therefore, it would be the 
worst of affectation to accent them otherwise than long-es- 
tablished usage warrants. A characteristic anecdote is re- 
lated of the late eccentric Dr. Parr, in reference to the mod- 
ern pronunciation of them. Being one day consulted by an 
amiable professor as to the propriety of accenting the pe- 
nultima of the word Alcrandria, he surprised him with the 
following satisfactory admonition: J must call it Alexandri'a ; 
but I would advise you to call it Alexan'dria.— TYollope. 


what is called a gentile, signifying a man by his country, the 
penultimate is short, and the accent is on the antepenulti- 
mate, as Macedonicus, Sardonicus, Britannicus, &c. See AN- 
DRONICUS. 

31. Thus we see many of these proper names are of due 
bious accentuation; and the authorities which may be pro- 
duced on both sides sufficiently show us the inutility of crit- 
icising beyond a certain point. It is in these as in man 
English words: there are some which, if mispronounce 
immediately show a want of education; and there are oth 
ers which, though not pronounced in the most erudite man 
ner, stamp no imputation of ignorance or illiteracy. To have 
a general knowledge, therefore, of the pronunciation of these 
words, seems absolutely necessary for those who would ap 

ar respectable in the more respectable part of society 

erhaps no people on earth are so correct in their accentu 
ation of proper names as the learned among the English ` 
The Port Royal Grammar informs us that, ^ notwithstanding 
all the rules that can be given, wc are often under the ne 
cessity of submitting to custom, and of accommodating our 
pronunciation to what is received among the learned, ac 
cording to the country we are in.” “So we pronounce,” 
says the grammarian, “ Aristo’bulus,* Basilius, Ido'lium, with 
the accent on the antepenultimate, though the penultimate is 
long, because it is the custom ; and, on the contrary, we pro- 
nounce Andreas, idea, Mari'a, &c., with the accent on the 
penultimate, though it is short, because it is the custom of 
the most learned. The Italians,” continues he, “place the 
accent on the penultimate of antonomas?'a, harmoni‘a, philos- 
ophi'a, theolog1'a, and similar words, according to the Greek 
accent, because, as Rícciolius observes, it is the custom ot 
their country. Alvarez and Gretser think we ought alway? 
to pronounce them in this manner, though the custom not 
only of Germany and Spain, but of all France, is against it; 
but Nebrissensis authorizes this last pronunciation, and says 
that it is better to place the accent of these vowels on the 
antepenultimate syllable. which shows," concludes the gram 
marian, “ that when we once depart from the ancient rules 
we have but little certainty in practice, which is so differen 
in different countries." 

But however uncertain and desultory the accentuation of 
many worda may be, it is & great satisfaction to a speaker tc 
know that they are so. There is a wide difference bctwees 
pronouncing words of this kind ignorantly and knowingly 
A person who knows that scholars themselves differ in the 
pronunciation of these words can always pronounce with 
security ; but one who is unacquainted with the etate of the 
accent is not sure that he is right when he really is so, and 
always pronounces at his peril. 


* Our author 


oo accents Aristobu'lus ; bnt the erro? 
of the grammarian 


oes not affect the argument.—Trol-upe. 


*,* It is hoped the candid peruser of this work will make | thor flatters himself, however, that such attention has beer 


allowances for an occasional error in dividing a syllable or 
placing an accent, when he reflects on the culty with 
which such a work must necessarily be attended. The au- 


paid both to the compilation and the proofs, that the & wes? 
errors imaginable have escaped him. 


PRONUNCIATION 


or 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES 


INITIAL VOCABULARY. 


The figures annexed to the words refer to the Rules pre- | Lu'can, Eng., is the Latin word Lucanus. changed into the 
fixed to the work. Thus, the figure 3 after Achei refers to | English word Lucan. 
Rule the 3d for the pronunciation of the final í; and the fig- The words to which an * is prefixed are introduced from 
ure 4 after Abii refers to Rule the 4th for the pronunciation | Carr's Classical Pronunciation of Proper Names. 
of the unaccented i, not final ; and so of the rest. The words to which a t is prefixed are those which 
When the letters Eng. are put after a word, it is to show | were added by Trollope, in his revised cdition of Walker. 


that this word is the preceding word Anglicized. Thus, 1 Words from Freund, P. from Pauly. 
AB AC AC AC AC 

A'BA and Abe! A-bob'ri-ca 4 * A-can'thi-ne Ach-e-lo'us A'cra 
Ab'a-a A-bo'bus A-can'thus 7 * A-che'lus Ac-ra-di'na 
Ab'a-ba 4-bonc’ri-tus 4 Ac'a-ra 7 * A-che'ras A'cre 
* A-bac'e-na Ab-o-la/ni 3 A-ca'ri-a 7 A-cher'dus A-cre'a 7 
Ab-a-ce'ne 8 A-bolus 7 1 * Ac-ar-na'nes A-chert-mi 3 4 A-crzph’'ni-a 7 
t A-boe'a A-bon-i-tei'chos 5 Ac-er-na‘ni-a 7 * Ach'e-ro Ac-ra-galli'de 4 
Ab'a-ga Ab-o-ra'ca 1 7 A-car'nas 7 Ach'e-ron Ac’ra-gas 7 
* A-bag’a-rus * Ab'o-ras À-cas'ta 7 Ach-e-ron'ti-a 10 A-cra'tus 
t Ab'a- Ab-o-rigi-nes 4 Acastus 7 Ach-e-ru'si-a 11 t A'cri-e 
Ab'a-lus 90 A-bor'ras 7 Ac-a-than’tus 7 Ach-e-ru'ei-as 11 A'cri-as 4 
A-ba'na? 7 * Ab'o-tis * Ac'a-ton A-che'tus Ac-ri-doph'a-gi 3 
A-ban'tce Ab-ra-da’tas t Ac'ca Lau-ren'ti-a * A-chilas A-cri‘on 11 
Ab-an-ti'a-des 1 Ab-ra-da'tes Ac’ci-a 10 7 A-chillas A-cris'c-us 
A-ban'd-as 10 * A-bra'ha-mus Ac'ci-la 7 Ach-il-e'a 7 Ac-ris-i-o'no 
A-ban'ti-das 4 A-bren'ti-us 10 Ac'ci-us 10 A-chil.Jei-en'sce A-crís-i-0o-nc^us 
A-ban'tis A-broc’o-mas f Ac'co t Ach-il-le‘is A-cris-i-o-ni‘a-des 
Ab-ar-ba're-a 7 Ab-ro-di-w'tus 4 Ac'cu.a 7 A-chiltes t A-crisi-us 10 
Ab'a-ri 3 f Abron A'ce 7 Ach-il-le'um A-cri'tas 1 
A-bari-mon 4 A-broni-us 4 Ac-e-di'ci 3 24 A-chilleus Ac-ro-a'thon 
Ab'a-ris 7 A-bron'y-cus 6 Ac'e-la * Ach-il-li‘des * A-cro'a-thos 
A-bs'rus 1 Ab'ro-ta 7 * Ac'e-le A-chi'vi 4 * Ac-ro-ec-rau'ni-a 
A'bas 1 A-brut'o-num t Ac’e-lum 24 Ach-la-de'us Ac-ro-ce-rau'ni-um 
A-ba'sa 1 7 t Abrus * A-ceph'a-li * Ach'o-la * Ac-ro-ce-re’tes 
* Ab'a-sa A-bryp'o-lis 6 Ac-e-ra'tus 27 Ach-o-lai 3 or * A-croc'o-mee 
Ab-a-si'tis 7 1 Ab-sc'us A-cer/'bas f Ach-o-a'll Ac-ro-co-rin'thus 
Ab-as-so'na 1 7 Ab-sin’thi-1 4 Ac-e-ri'na 1 Ach-o-lo’e * A-cro'ma 
Ab.as-ae'ni Ab'so-rua A-cerreT 4 * A-cho're-us A'cron 1 
A-bas'sus 7 t Ab-syr'ti-des Ac-er-eec’o-mes * A-cho'rus * A-crop'a-thos 
Ab'a-tos 7 Ab-ayr'tos 6 A'ces 7 Ach-ra-di‘na 7 Ac-ro-pa'tos 
Ab-da-lon'i-raus 4 Ab-s 6 A-ce'si-a 10 * Ach'ra-dos A-crop'o-lis 
Ab-de’ra 17 * Ab'u-la Ac-e-si'nes 1 Ac-i-cho’ri-us * Ac-ro-re'a 
Ab-de'ri-a 1 4 7 Ab-u-lites 1 Ac-e-si'nus 1 Ac-i-dati-a 8 * Ac-ro-re'i 
Ab-de-ri'tes 1 t A'bua A-ce'si-us 10 Ac-i-da'sa Ac'ro-ta 
Ab-de'rus 1 Ab-y-de’ni 6 A-ces'ta 7 * A-cila A-crot's-tus 
A-be-ates 715 Ab-y-de'nus 6 A-ces'tes A-cili-a * Ac-ro-tho' 
° Ab-c-a'te A-by'di 6 A-ces'ti-um 10 Ac-ilig'e-na * Ac-ro-tho'on 
A-bella 7 A-by'dos 6 Ac-es-to-do'rus A-cil1-us Ac-roth'o-os 
} Ab-el-la'ni A-by'dus A-ces-tori-des A-cilla 7 * Ac-ro-tho'um 
| Ab-el-li'num Ab'y-la 6 A-ce'tes * Ac-in-dy‘nus and Ac'ta 7 
Ab-cl-li‘nus Aby-lon 6 Ach-a-by'tos? 12 * A-cin'dy-nus Ac-tm'a 7 
* A-be'lus Ab-ys-si'ni 1 A-che'a 7 A'cis Ac-tayon 4 
t Ab'elux Ab-ye-sin'i-a 6 A-chee 3 Ac’mon Ac-tre'us 4 
A-ben'da 7 Ac-a-callis 7 A-cheei-um Ac-mont-dee 4 Ac'te 8 
* Ab-cs-ea'lon Ac-a-ce’si-unr 10 A-cheem'e-nes * Ac-c»-me'tee Ac'ti-a 10 
Ab'ga-rus or A-bag'a-rua| A-ca'ci-us 10 Ach-e-me/ni-a A-cop'tes Ac'tis 
Abia 1 47 1 Ac'a-cus Ach-&e-men1-deg * Ac-o-ly'ti Ac-tis’a-nes 
Abii 4 Ac-a-de’mi-a 7 A-che’us Acone 4 Actium 10 
Abi-la 4 7 Ac-a-de’mus Achaia 7 * Ac'o-nes Ac'ti-us 10 
&-bis'a-res 7 * A-cen'-tus * A-cha'is A-con'tes Ac'tor 
A-bis'a-ris 7 Ac-a-lan'drus ,Ach'a-ra 7 A-con'te-us Ac-tori-des 
Ab-i-son'tes 4 A-calle 8 rAch-a-ren'ses A-con'ti-us 10. Ac-to'ris 
* A-ble'rus A-ca-mar'chis 7 lA-charne 4 * Ac-on-tob'o-li * Acto-ris 
4-bletes 1 Ac'a-mas 7 | A-cha'tes A-con-to-bu tus t A-cu'e-o 

Ab'no-ba A-camp'sis 7 jAch-e-lot-des 4 A-co'rie A-cu'phis 
* Ab'no-bi A-cantha 7 i Ach-e-lo'ri-um * Ac'o-rus A-cu-ai-la^us 


1 Aba—Every a ending a syllable, with the accent upon me ain father. See Rule the 7th, prefixed to this Vocabu- 


It, is pronounced like the a in the at bass words fa-vor, | lary. 
la-bor, ta per, &c. Sce Rule the 1st, prefixed to this Vocab- 3 Achabytos.—CÀ, in this and all the subsequent words, 
i have the sound of k. Thus, Achabytos, Achea, Achates, &cq 
3 esempi unaccented a, whether initial, medial or | are pronounced as if written 4kabytcs; 4kea, Akates, &a 
Gnal, ending a syllable, has an obscure sound, bordering on | See Rule the 12th. 


4 GREEN AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


£ X = 
A-cuticus Edessa t /E£-gypta 
s A yas A-Adic 'u-la A.-gyp i 4 10 
° Ac'y-tus * lila E-gy pt-um 10 
A da 7 JE-diles 8 AE gy puis 
A danus * J E p R 
Ad-a-man-tw'a 7 * Edile ( A .5-li-a'nus 
Ad a-tnas ° ,£d'i-lus ng) Æ'lian (Eng.) 
Ada-mastus Æ-dip'sus * ÆYi-nos 
° Axin mus Æ'don A1i-us and Z'i-a 
Ad'a-na ° ASdo'nis Alu rus — 
A«laspi 4 Ædu-i or Hcd'u-i t Æane'thi-a 
Ada-tha A-cllo or A-erlo JE-milia 
Ad de-pha'gi-a Æ -cta or t Z-etes ZEm-il--a'nus 
Ad'dn-a 7 ZE-c'ti-ae 10 ZE-mil'-us 
A-dcl'phi-ue ’ga JEm-nes'tus 
A -dc'inon Æge Amon 
° A-lcph'a-cus E-g2’'® /Em'o-na 
A'des or Ha'des Æ-gw'on * £mo'na 
Ad. cs'tri-us Æ£-gu'um Æ-mo'ni-a 
Ad-nerbal Æ-gw'us Æ-mon'-des 
4d-ber’bas Aga'c-os * /Em'o-nis 
° A-di-a-be'ne £-gale-um JE'mus 
A-di-ante 8 JE'gan Z-myli-a 
A-di-ato-rix JE'gas 5 ; JEn. yl-i-o'nus 
Ad-i-man'tus JE-ga'tes Æ-myli-i 4 
Ad-i-rne'te £-ge'as or * /E'ge-as JE-myli-us 
Ad-me'ta 7 ZE-ge'le-on ZE-na'ri-a 
Ad-me'tus * Æ geni f Æ-na'si-us 
° Adlo‘nc-us 01 Zge'ri-a | -ne'a or t ZE-ne'-a 
* Ad-o-nc’us A-ges'ta | JZE-ne'a-d&$ 
A-do'ni-a 4E-ge'us ZE-nc'a-dcs 
A-doni-cus ZE-gi'a-le JE-nc'as 
A-do'nis -ale-us 22 #-ne'i-a 
Ad.ra-myt'ti-um JE-gi-ali-a 22 4 -nci-des 
A-dra'na ? 1 E-gialus * /£-ne-i'des 
* A-dra'ne * Ægic'o-res Ænes and * /E'ne-is 4 
A-dra‘num ZE-gides ZE-ncs-i-de'mus 
A-dras'ta 4E-gi1a or * ZEg'tla JE-ne'si-us 10 
A-dras'ti-a or ZE-gil'i-a Æ-nc'tus 
t Ad-ras-ti'a * Æg^-lips Æni-a 
° Ad-ras-tiî Cam'pi Æ-gim'i us Æ-ni'a-cus 
2 Ad-ras-ti’ne Zg-i-mo'rus or * A2ná-cus 
A-dras'tus ZE-ginro-rus * E-ni‘de 
* A-dre'ne * Æ-gim'u-rus JE-ni'o-chi 12 
A'dri-a 23 JE-gina £n-o-barbus 22 
A-dri-an-op'o-lis ZEg--ne'ta JAEn'o-cles 
A-dri-a'num ZEg.-i-ne'tes "nos 
A-dri-a'nus JE-gi'o-chus JEnum 
Adrian (Eng) * /E'gi-on t nus 
A-dri-ati-cum JE-gipan or * Ægi-pan | E-ny'ra 
Ad-ri-mctum * /Eg-i-pa'nes JE-o"li-a 
Ad-u-eti-ci 4 -gira Æ-o0i-® 
° A-du'la JE-gir-o-es'sa JE-ol'i-da 
° A-du'las JE gis? £-oli-des 
° Adulis JE-gis'thus £'o-lis 
° Ad-u-li'ton ZE-gitum JE'o-lus 
A-dyr-ma-chi'die or A'gi-um * /£-o'nes 
° Ad-yr-machi-da Age JE-o'ra 
Æa 7 Æges Æ-pa1i-ua 
Æ-acc'a £g-le'tes &-pe'a 
Æ-acidas Ago Ep’u-lo 21 
E.ac'i-des 4E-gob'o-lus pj 6 
* /-a-ci'um A-goc'e-roa Ap'y-tus 
/£'acus n JE-qua'na 7 
= * /£-go ne Aqui 3 
Æa * Æg-o-ne'a 4E-quic'o-li 
/£-a-me^ne * j> cones /Eq-ui-meli-um 
aman tum Zg-o-sa'tm ! E'ri-as 
Fran'i-dcs 4E g-os-pot'a-mos | Ær'o-pe 
Erantis Æ-gos'the-nə * A-er'o-pe 
Hea gus Zr’o-pus 
etos Æg} 6 * A-er'o-pus 
fEch.mac'o-ras * /Eg'y la * JEs’a-cos 
T m /Eg-y-pa nes JEs'a-cus 
E-dey'rum | E-gyp'sus * JE-sa'gc-a 


e SUN cro ERIT — S 
1 £a—This [hone is mercly ocular, for the 3 has no 
share in the sound, though it appears in the pe. Indeed, as 
we pronounce the a, there is no middle sound between thatlet- 
ter and e, and therefore we have adopted the last vowel and 
relinqui bed the fret This, among other reasons, makes it 
probable that the Grccks und Romans pronounced the a as 
we do in taser, and tho e an wc hear it in where and there ; 
the middle or mixed sound then would be like a in father, 
which was probably the sound they gave to this diphthong. 
[In resolving the diphthong e, the old Latin pocts cmploycd 
ei, ae it from the Greek ai. Thus, aulai, for aula, and the 
ke. Iicnce itappcars that both the vowels in thc diphthong 
were sounded, but the latter morc faintly than the former. 
In English, of course, we can do no better than retain tho 
vernacular sound of double e.— TY. 

* #gis-—This diphthong, though long in Greek and Latin, 


ceding word, tion, bein 


AG | AG 
Z-sa'pus le Ag'a-pre 
Æ sar or /E-sa'ras Ag-a-pe‘nor 
* /E-s&'rus and Æsa rus * Ag-a-pe tus 
AEs'chi-nes 22 t A'gar 
JEs'chi-ron Ag-a-re'ni 3 
Zschri-on 12 Ag--rie'ta 
JEs-chy-li'dcs A-gasi-cles 
4s'chy-lus 21 * A-gn’so 
JEs-cu-la'pi-us 22 A-gas'sas 
Æ-ac pus A-gasthe.ncs 
JE-ser'ni-a A-gns'thus 
JE-si'on 11 À-gas'tro-phus 
son t Ag’a-sus 
/E£-sotr'i-des Ag'a-tha 
* /Es-o-pe'us Ag-ath-ar’chi-day 
4E-«o'pus Ag-ath-ar'chi-de 
ZE‘sop (Eng.) Ag-ath-ar'chus . 
JEs'tri-a * Ag'a-thi Diem' w 
Æs'n-a * Ag.a-thi'a 
t Es'u-la A-ga'thi-as 
* /Es'u-la * Ag-a-thinus 
JE-sy'e-tes Aga-tho 
* /E.sy'me Ag-a-tho-cle’a 
* /Es-ym-nc'tee A-gath’o-cles 
s-ym-ne'tes 21 Ag’a-thon 
-sym‘nus Ag-a-tho-ny'mus 
* JEth'a-le * Ag-a-thon’y-mu 4 
£-thal‘i-dea * A-gath'o-pus 
* /Eth-a-li'a | Ag-a-thos’the- me 
* £-thali-os Ag-a-thyrnum 
* £-thi'ces Ag-a-thyr’si 3 
* Fthi-cus t Ag-a-thy'rus 
t JE-thi'on j^ £i 3 
* /E-thi'o-pes A-ga've 
4E-thi-o'pi-a 22 A-ga'vus 
Zthii-us * Ag-bat'a-na 
thon A g-des'tis 
JE'thra Ag-e-e’na 
£-thu'sa * Ag-e-la'das 
JE'ti-a 10 Ag-e-las'tus 
JE'd-on 11 or E-eti-on |Ag-e4a'us 
* Æ-tio-nc'a * Ag-e-le’a 
* JE-ti'tes * Ag'c-les 
JE'ti-us? 10 A-gen'a-tha 
* A-e'ti-us Ag-en-di‘cum 
-Erna A-ge^nor 
* E-toti Af-e-nor^-des 
ZE-tofi-a Ag-e-ri'nus 
Z-tolus Ag-e-san‘der 
t JEx A-ge'si-as 10 
* A-ex-o^ne * Á.ges-i-da'm 
A-fer A-ges-i-la'us 
A-fra'ni-a Ag-e-sip'o-lis 
A-fre‘ni-us Ag-e-eis'tra-ta 
Af'ri-ca 7 Aqr-e-eis'tra-tus 
Af-ri-ca'nus * A-ge'tor 
'ri-cum |* A-ge'tus 
* Af'ri-cus * Ag-ge'nus 
* Ag’a-bus Ag-gram'mes 
* A-gacly-tus Ag-gri'næe 
A-ga-gri-a'nte 1 Agg-inyl lus 
Ag-a-las'acs Agidm 
A-galla 7 Ag-i-la’us 
* Ag'a-me A'gis 
* Ag-a-me‘de Ag-lai-a 
Ag.a-me'des Ag.la-o-ni'ce 
Ag-a-mem'non Ag-la’o-pe 
Ag-a-mem-no'ni-us * Ag-la'o-pes 
Ag.a-me'tor Ag-la-o-pha”ns 
A-gam'ma-t:s Ag-la'o-phon 
Ag-am-nes'tor Ag-la-os'the-no« 
* Ág'a-mus Aparo 
Ag-a-nip'pe Ag-la'us 
Y PELADA * Ag'la-us 
| A-gan'za-ga Agna 


ie in English pronunciation either long or short, according to 
the accent or position of it. Thus, if it immediately preccdes 
the accent, as in /Egeus, or with the accent on it, before a 
single consonant, in a word of two syllables, it is long, as in 
Ægis; before two consonants it is short, as in /Egles; or 
before one only, if the accent be on the antepenultimate, as 
4Eropus. For the exceptions to this rule, see Rule 22; (and 


3 ZEdius One of the generals of Valentinian the Third, 
Which, Labbe tells us, ought pro 
that is, without the diphthong. r 3 
this word comes from tbe Greek, but is Latinized, it is pro- 
nounced with the t like sk, as if written Æshius; but the pre 
pure Greek, does not conform tu 


rly to be written Adius, 


Ve may observe, that, as 


Sce Rule the llth and 20th. (See, also, nota 


on Rule 10.— Trollope.] 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


AL AL 

Agno t A-lau'die 
Ag-nodi-ce t Al'a-zon 
Ag non * A-la'zon 
° Ag-no-ni’a * A]-a-zo'nos 
Ag-non'-des t Alba Lon'ga 
* Ag-no'tes Alba Syl'vi-us 
* Ag-noth'o-tes t Al-ba‘ni or Al-ben’ses 
Ag-o-na'li-a and A-go‘ni-a| Al-ba‘ni-a 
A-go'nes Al-ba‘nus 
Ag'o-nis t Al'bi-a Te-ren'ti-a 
e A-go‘nis Albi'ei 3 4 
A-go’ni-us Al-bi-e'tms 4 
* Á-go'nus t Al-bi-gau'num 
* Ago-ra Al-bi'ni 3 
Ag-o-rae'ri-tus Al-bi-no-va‘nus 
Ag-0-rw'a Al-bin-te-meli-um 
Ag-o-ra'nis Al-bi‘nus 
Ag-o-ran'o-mi 3 Al'bi-on 
* Ag-o-re'sus * Al-bi'o-nes 
Agra 1 t Al'bis 
| A'gre-a Albi-us 
A-grw'i or t A-grenses |Al-bu-cilla 
Agra-gas Al'bu-la 
A-grauJe * Al-bu'na 
A-grau‘li-a Al-bu'ne-a 
A-grau‘los Al-bur'nus 
A-grau-o-ni'tee Albus Pa'gus 
A-gri-anes Al-bu'ti-us 10 
A-grie'o-la * Al-ceen’e-tus 
Ag-ri-gen'tum Al-es'us 
A-grin'i-um Al-cam'e-nes 
* À-gri'o-dos Al-ean'der 
A-gni-o'ni-a Al-can‘dre 
A-gri'o-pas Al-ca'nor 
A-gri'o-pe Al-cath’o-e 
* A-gri-oph‘a-gi Al-eath'o-us 
A-grip'pa Al'ee 
* Ag-rip-pe'um Al-ce’nor 
Ag-rip-pi'na Al-ees'te or Al.ces'tis 
A-gris'o-pe 8 Al'ee-tas 
A'gri-us Al'chi-das 12 
Ag’ro-las Al-chim'a-chus 
A'gron Al-ci-bi'a-des 
A-gro'tas * Alcide 
A-grot'er-a Al-eid'a-mas 
I A-gyi'e-us 5 Al-ei-da-me’a 
A-gyle-us Al-ei-dam‘-das 
A-gyla Akeid‘a-mus 
Ag-yl-les'us * Al-ei-da’mus 
A-gyri-um and Al-ei'das 

A-gyri-us Al-ei'des 
A-gyr'tes Al-cidi-ee 
A-fry'rus * Al-eid'o-eus 
A-ha'la 7 Al-cim'e-de 
Ai-do'ne-us 5 Al-cim'e-don 
* A-i'la Al-cim'e-nes 
A-im'y-lus * Al-eirn'o-us 
Arus Lo-euti-us Al'ei-mus 
A'jax Al-cin'o-e 
Al-a-ban'da Al'ei-nor 
t Al-a-ban di or Al-ein’o-us! 

t A-la-ban-den’ses * Al'ei-nus 
* Al-a-ban'di-cus Al-ci-o'ne-us 5 
Al'a-bus Al'el-phrop 
A-lw'a Al-cip'pe 
A-last 3 Al-cip'pus 
A-la’sa Al'eis 
| A-Lie'sus Al-eith’o-e 
A-lw‘us Ale-m&'on 
Al-a-go'nl-a Ale-mee-on'i-de 
A-la'la Alc'man 
Al-al-com’e-nes Ale-me‘na 
A-latia 7 ort Al'a-is |t Aloon 
Al-e-na'nes * Al'eo-ne 
Ala-man'ni or Al-ey'o-na 

Al-e-man'ni Al-ey’o-ne 
A-la'ni Al-cy-o'ne-us 5 
Al'a-res ı AL des'cus 
Al-a-ri‘eus Al-du'a-bis 
Ala-ro'dii 3 4 Alea 1 7 
A-las'tor A-le‘bas 
* A-Ins'to-resg A-le'bi-on 


1 Alcinous.—There are no words more frequently mispro- 
Lounced, by a mere English scholar, than those of this term- 
ination. By such a one we somctimes hear Alcinous and 
Antinoxs pronounced in three 
nous and An-ti-nous, rhyming with vows ; but classieal pro- 
nuneiation requires that these vowels should form distinet | the accent on 


syllables. 


% Aleius Campus.— 
Lost from this flying stecd unrein'd (as once 


A-lec'tor ° 


| A-le-us Cam'pus? 
Al-o-man'ni 

* Al-e-ma nus 
A-lomon 
| Al-e-mon'i-dcs 
'Alo-mu'ei 4 
A^ens 

A'‘le-on 

* A-lc'ris 

t A-le'sa or f A-loe’sa 
A-le'se 


AM 

* Al-lo-phylus 
Allo gos 
Al-lu^i-us 10 
* Al-me'ne 
f A'mo 
t Al'mon 
* Al-mo'pes 

Al-my-ro‘de 
A-lo’a 
t A-lo'as or t A-lots 
Al-o-c'us 
* A-lo'e-us 
Al-o4'd: or Al-o-i'des 
A-lo'ne or f A-lo'na 
* A-lo'nis 
Alo-pe 


A-le'si-a 10 or A-lex'-a |* A-lop'e-ea 


A-le'si-um 10 


t Al-e-tri-na'tes 
A-le'tri-um 
A-le’tum 
Al-eu-a'de 
* A-leu'a-dee 
A-le‘us 
* Al'e-ug 
Alex 1 
A-lex-a-me'nus 
Al-ex-an'der3 
Al-ex-an'dra 
Al-ex-an'dri-a or 
Al-ex-an-dri'a* 
Al-ex-an'dri-des 
Al-ex-an-dri‘na 
Al-ex-an-drop'o-lis 
Al-ex-a‘nor 
Al-ex-ar’chus 
A-lex’as 
A-loxi-a 
Alex-ic'a-cus 
Al-ex-i/'nue 
A-lex'i-o 
t A-Jex1-on 
Al-ex-ip'pus 
Al-ex-ir'a-es 
Al-ex-irho-e 
A-lexis 
A-lex’on 
Al-fa-ter‘na 
Al-fe‘nus 
Ar gi-dum 
* Al-gonum 
A-li-ae'mon 
A-li-artum 
AJi-ar'tus 
Al'i-eis 
A-li-e/nus 21 
Ali-fee or t A-li^fa 
Al-i-lei 3 4 
AFi-men'tus 
* Alim'e-nus 
A-lin'dee 
Al-in-dot-a 
* A-li'phee 
* Al-i-pha‘nus 
Al ^ni ri-a or 


Al-lob'ro-ges 
Al-lob-ry’ges 


llables, as if written Al-ci- 


3 Alerander. 


A-op'e-ce 


Al-phe-si-bos'a 5 


| Al-phe’us 


Al-phi'on 
Al'phi-us 
Al-pi'nus 
ppu 

* Al-po'nus 
Alsi-um 10 
Al'sus 
Althea 
Al-thwm’‘e-nes 
* Al-the’pus 
Al-t'num 
Al'tis 

f Al'tus 
A-lun'ti-um 10 
A‘lus or Al'u-us 
A-ly-at'tes 
yr 6 

* -y-bi'da 
Al-y-em'a 
Al.y-em'us 


t Afy-mon or * A-ly'mon 
* A. 


s'sus 
Al-yx-oth’o-e 
* Al-y-zo’a 
A-mad'o-ci 3 
A-mad'o-eus 
Am'a-ge 
Am:-al-theb'a 
Am-al-the'um 
Am'a-na or f Am a-nus 
f Am-an'dus 
* A-man'i-em 
A-man “tes or 

Am.an-ti^ni 3 


A-ma'nus or t O-ma‘nus 


A-mar’a-eus 
A-mar'di 3 
A-mar'tus 
Am-a-ryl'lis 
Am-a-ryn'ee-us 5 
t Am-a-ryn-thi'a 
Am-a-ryn'thus 
t Am-a-rysi-a 
A'mas 

* Am-a-se'a 
Am-a-se'nus 
A-ma'si-a 10 
A-ma'sis 


AM 


A-maa'tris 
A-mestrus 
A-ina'ta 
Am-a-the'a 
| Am-a-the1 
Ain'a-thue or 
* A-ma'thus 
À-max-am-pc'us 
* A-max-an-ti'a 
A-max'-a 
A-max-i'ta 
* Am-ax-o^bi-i 
Am-n-ze'nos or 
t Maz’e-ncs 
ÀA-maz'o-nes 
4w'a-10ns (Eng.) 
Am-a-zo'ni-a 
* Am-a-zon'i-cus 
Arm-a-zon'-des 
Am-e-zo'ni-um 
Am-a-zo'ni-us 
Am-barri 3 
* Ain-bar-vales Hos ti 
Am-bar-vali-a 
* Am-ba'tin 
Am'be-nus 
Am-bi-a-li'teg 
Am-bi-a'num 
Am-bi-a-ti‘num 
* Am-bi-bar’e-ti 
* Am-bi‘eus 
Am-bi-ga tus 
t Am-bi-o'rix or 
Am-bi'o-rix 
Aim'bla-da 
Am-bra'ei-a 10 
Am-bra'ci-us 10 
Am'bri 3 
* Am-bro'dax 
Am-bro'nes 
Am-bro'si-a 10 
Am-bro'si-us 10 


| Amb'rose (Eng.) 


Am-bry'on 
Am-brys'sus 
f Am-bu-ba'jas 
Am-bulti 3 
* Am'bu-li 
Am'e-les 
Am-e-na'nus 
Am:-e-ni'des 
A-men'o-cles 
* Am-e-no'phis 
A-me'ri-a 
A-mes'tra-tus 
A-mes'tris 
* Am-i-a’nus 
A-mie'las 
Am-i-cle'us 
A-mietas 
A-mi'da 3 
A-mil‘car 
Ami-los 4 
A-mim’o-ne or 
A-mym o-ne 


(3 


A-min'e-a or Am-min'e-e 


A-min'^-as 

A-mini-us 

A-min'o-cles 

Am-i-se'na 

t Am-l-si'a 

A-misi-as 10 

A-mis'sas 

A-mi'sum or À-mi'sus 

Am -i-ternum 

Am-i-tha'on or 
Am-y-tha'on 

Am-ma‘o 

Am-mi-a'nus 

t Am-mo-chos'tos 

Am'mon or Ham'mon 

Am-mof^ni-a 


Bellerophon, though from a lower clime) 
Dismounted, on th’ Aleian field, | fall, 
Erroneous there to wander, and forlorn. 


MirTOoN's Par. Lost, b. vii., v. 17. 


—This word is as frequently pronounced with 
the first as on the third syllable. 


* Alezandria.— The above accentuation denotes the true 
classical pronunciation; but see note on Rule 30.— Trol 


lope. 


is GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 

AM AN AN AN AN 
Am-mo'ni-i 3 A-my'clee * An-cba'res An-droph'a-ti 3 An-thcs-phorri-a 
Am-nio ni-us t Am-y-clm'us An-cha'rica 7 An-dro-ponrpus An-thes-tc'/ri-a 
Aur-mo'thc-a t A-iny’elas An-chu'ri-us An'dros An-the'us 
* Ain-nem'o-nes * Am-y-cli'dcs * An-chates An-dros'thc-nes An-thi'a 
Anrni-as Ain'y-cus An-chein'o-lus An-dro'ti-on An-thi’as or 
Am-ni'sus 3 Am'y-don An-che-si'tcs An-c-lon‘tis * Anthi-os 
* Am-nites Am-y-nio'ne An-chee'mus An--niolli-a * An'thi-nis 
Am-«e-be'us 5 A-myn'tas An-chi'a-la or An-e-mo'sa An'thi-um 
Anro-me'tus A-mnyu-ti-a/nu$ An-chi'a-le An-e-ras'tus An'thi-us 
* Am-om-phar’e-tus A-mynu'tor * An-chi-e-li‘a * A-ne'tor An'tho 
A'mor 1 * Am-y-ri'cus Campus |An-chi'a-lus An-fin'o-mus or An-tho'res 
A-mor’ges A-my'ris An-chi-inoli-us | fAm-phin'o-mu An-hra'ci-a 10 
A-mor’gos Aanyri-us An-chin'o-e | * An gan An-thro-pi'uus 
Am'pe-lus Am'y-rus t An-chi‘en An-geli-a * An-thro-po-raor-phYta 
An-pe-lu'si-a A-niys'tis t An-chi'se An-geli-on AD ro popi -ķi 
Ani-phe’a 7 Am-y-tha'on An-chi'ses An'ge-lus An-thylía 
An-phi-a-la'us t Am-y tha-o'ni-us An-chisi-a 11 An-gi'tes An-ti-a-ni‘ra 
* Am-phi'a-lus Am'y-tis An-chi-si’a-des t Angli An'ti-as 10 
Am-phi'a-nax * A-nab‘a-sis An'cho-e t An-glifa * An-ti-bac-chi'us 
t An-phi-a-rai-des * A-nab'a-tee t Anch'o-ra An'grus * An-tic’a-nis 
Anr-phi-a-ra'us 1 An-a-ce‘-a An-chu'rus An-gu-iti-a 11 24 * An-tic’a-to 
° Am-pbi-ar-a-e'um An'a-ces or | A-nactes | An-cile Anra 7 * An-tich'tho-nes 
Am-phi-cle'a An-a-char'eis An'con or Án-co'na An-i-ce’tus * An-tic-i-nolis 
Am-phic'ra-tes A-na‘ci-um 10 or An'cus Mar'ti-us A-nici-a An-ti-cle‘a 
Am-phic'ty-un * An-a-ci'um An-cyle A-nict-um 24 An'ti-cles 
t Am.phic-ty'o-ncs * An-a-cle'tus t An-cy'ra A-nici-us Gallus An-ti-cli'des 
Am-phic-tyons (Eng) — |A-nac're-on or An-cy're * A-ni'gros An-tic'ra-gus 
Am-phid'a-mus A-ns'erc-ou 23 * An-cy'ron Anî-grus An-tic'ra-tes 
* Am-phid'o-li An-ac-to'ri-a or An'da A'ni-o, A'ni-en An-tic’y-ra 
Am.phi-dro'mi-a An-ac-to'ri-um * An-dab‘a-lis * An'-sus An-tid'o-mus 
Am-phi-ce'ni-a or * A-nacto-rum An-dab'a-tee An-i-tor’gis An-tid'o-tus 

Anmrphi-ge-ni'a! 99  |An.ac-torri-e * An-da‘na A"ni-us An-ife-nes 
Am-philo-chus An-a-d y-om'e-ne? An-da'ni-a An'na An-ti-gen'-das 
Am-phily-tus | A-nag’ni-a An-de-ca'vi-a t Anna Com-ne'na * An-ti-g»-ni das 
Am-phim’‘a-chus ` An-a-gy-rontum * An-de-ga'vum An-ni-a'nus An-tig’o-na 
Am-phim'e-don * A-nagy-rus * An-de'ra An'ni-bal An-tig/o-ne 
Am-phin’o-me An-a-i'tis An'des or An'ni-bi An-ti-go^ni-a or {-ne’a 
Am-phin'o-mus t Ap-e-ni'as t An-de-ea'o-nes Àn-nic'e-ris 24 * An-ti-go-ni'a 
Am-phi'on 28 An'a-phe An-doci-des * An-ni-cho'ri An-tig’o-nus 
° Am-phip‘a-gus An-a-phlys'tus An-dom'a.tis t An'ni-us Scap'u-la An-til'co 
Am-phip'o-les 1 A-n&pi-us An-dre‘mon * A-nolus An-ti-lib’a-nus 
An-phip’o-lis A-na'pus An-dra-ga'thi-us An'non or Han'no An-tii'o-chus 
Am-phip’y-ros * A-nar’gy-ri An-drag’a-thus * An'o-nus An-tim’a-chus 
Am-phi-retus A-nar'tes An-drag'o-ras An-o-pte'a An-tim’e-nes 
Am-phir'o-e A'nas 1 An-dram'y-les An'ser ! An-tin'o-e 
Am'phis * A-nath'e-ma An-dre'as An-si-ba'ri-a * An-tin-o-e'e 
* Am-phi'sa A-nato-le * An'dre-as An-tie'a An-G-nce-a 5 
Am-phis-bsee'na A-nau'chi-das 19 An'drew (Eng.) An-te‘as An-ti-nop’o-lis 
Am-phis'sa A-nau'rus * An'dre-us t An-tre-op'o-lis An-tin’o-us 
Am-phis-se'ne A-nau'sis * An-dre'mon An-tæ'us An-ti-o'chi-a or 
Am-phis'sus A'nax 1 An'dri-a An-tag'o-ras * An-ti-o-chi'a^ 29 
Am-phis'the-nes An-ax-ag’o-ras An'dri-clus An-tal'ci-das An'ti-och (Eng.) 
Am-phis-ti'des An-ax-an'der An'dri-on An-tan'der An-ti'o-chis 
Am-phistra-tus An-ax-an'dri-des An-dris'cus An-tan'dros An-ti'o-chus 
* Am-phi'sus An-ax-archus 12 An-dro'bi-us * An-te’a * An-ti'o-pa 
Am-phit'e-a An-ax-ar'e-te An-dro-cle’a An-tei'us An-ti'o-pe 8 
* Am-phi-the-a'trum An-ax-e‘nor t An-dro'cles An-tem‘ne® An-ti-o'rus 
Am-phith’e-mis A-nax'i-as 10 An'dro-cles An-te’nor t An-ti-pe'ros 
Am-phith'o-e Arxax-ib'-a An-dro-cli'des An-te-nor1-des * An-tip’a-ros 
Am-phi-trite 8 An-ax-ic'ra-tes An-dro'clus An-ter-bro'gi-us An-tip'a-ter 
Am-phitry-on ` An-8x-id’a-mus or An-dro-cy'des An'tce-ros An-ti-pa'tri-a 
Am-phitry-o-ni'a-des A-nax-i-da'mus An-drod'a-mus * An'te-rus * An-ti-pa-tri’a 
Am'phi-tus A-nax?-las or t An-dro'dus An-the'a An-ti-pat'ri-das 
° Am-phi'us A-nax-i-la'us An-dro'gc-os An'the-as or An-tip’a-tria 
Am-phot'e-rus An-ax-ili-des An-dro'ge-us t An-the'as An-tiph’a-nes 
Am-phry'sus A-nax-i-man'der An-dro(ry-ne An-the'don An-tiph'a-tes 
* Am'py-cus An-ax-im'e-nes * An-drof/y-nus An-thela An-tiphi1.lus 
Amp'sa-ga An-ax-ip'o-lis An-drom'a-che An'the-mis An‘ti-phon 
Amp'sa-gas An-axdp'pus An-dro-ma-chi'des An'the-mon An-tiph'o-nus 
" Am-pyci-des An-ax-ir'rho-e An-drom'a-chus An'the-mus An‘ti-phus 
Am-pyei-des A-naxis An-drom'a-das An-the-mu’si-a 10 * An-tip'o-des 
Am'pyx A-nax'o An-drom'e-da An-the'ne An-ti-poe’nus 
Am-sanc'tus An-cæ'us * An-drom'e-des An-ther'mus | An-tip'o-lis 
A-mu^i-us An-ca-li'les An'dron * An-the'rus |* An-tirrhi-um 
A-my'cla An-ca'ri-us An-dro-nycus? 28 An'thes | * An-tir'rho-doe 


1 Amphigenia.—See Iphigenia, and Rule 30, prefixed to 
this Vocabulary. 


2 Anadyomene—This epithct, from the Greek dvaóóo, 


emergena, si ifying rising out of the water, is applied to the 
icture of Venus rísing out of the sea, as originally painted 
he Apelles. I doubt not that some, who only hear this word, 


without seeing it written, suppose it to mean Anno Domini, 
the year of our Lord. ° 

3 Andronicus—This word is uniformly pronounced by 
our prosodists with the penultimate accent; and yet, so 
averse is an English car to placing the accent on the penult- 
imate i, that by all English scholars we hear it pl upon 
the antepenultimate syllable. “That this was the pronuncia. 
tion of the word in Quecn Elizabeth's time, appears plainly 
from the tragedy of Titus Andronicus, said to be written by 


imate pronunciation adopted. It may, indeed, be questioned 
whether Shakspeare's learning extended to a knowledge of 
the quantity of this Greco-Latin word; but, as Mr. Stevens 
has justly observed, there is a greater number of classical 
allusions in this play than are scattered over all the rest ot 
the performances on which the seal of Shakspeare is indu- 
bitably fixed; and therefore it may be presumcd that the 
author could not be ignorant of tho Greek and Latin pro 
nunciation of this word, but followed the received English 
pronunciation of his time; and which, by all but professed 
scholars, is still continued.—See Sophronicus. [The anal 
ogy of the language, with which Shakspeare's authority can 
have nothing to do, is decisive in favor of the penultimate 
accentuation.— T; 1 

* Antiochia—For words of this termination, see Iphigenia 


Ehakspeare, in which we every where find the antepenult- ! and No. 30 of the Rules prefixed to this Vocabulary. 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


AP | AP AR AR AR 

An-tis'sa Aphi-das 4 or *A-phi'das| A-qua'ri-us Ar-chag’a-thus A-re'a 
An-tis'the-nes A-phid’na * Aq'ui-la Ar-chan'der A-ro-ac-de 
An-tis'ti-us A-phid'nus Aq-ui-la'ri-a Ar-cban'dros A-re'as 
An-tith’e-us * Aph-ne’um Aq-ui-le’i-a or Arche 12 * A-re’gon 
An'ti-um 10 Aph-c-be'tus 1 Aq-ui-le'gi-a * Ar-ched'i-cus A-rcgo-nis 
An-tom’e-nes A-pliri‘cea 1 A-quil'i-ua Ar-cheg’e-tes 24 * Ar'o-las 
An-to^ni-a * Aph-ro-dis'e-us A-quili-a Ar-che-la'us Ar-e-la'tum 
An-tonii 3 4 Apb-ro-dis'i-a Aq'ui-lo Ar-chem’‘a-chus * Ar-e-la'tus 
An-to-ni'na t Aph-ro-diai-as Aq-ui-Jo'ni-a Ar-chemrn'o-rus or A-relli-us 
An-to-ni'nus 'Aph-ro-di'sum 1 A-qui'nas O-phel'tes Ar-e-mor'icca 
An-to-ni-op'o-lis Aph-ro-di'te or 4. uini-us Ar-chep'o-lis t A-re/na or f A-re'naa 
An-to'ni-us * Aph-ro-di'ta A-quinum Ar-chep-tol'e-mus * A-re'ne 
An-tori-des t Aph-ro-di-top’o-lis Aq-ui-ta'ni-a Ar-ches'tra-tus A-ren'a-cum 
A-nubis A-phy'te 8 or t A-phy'tis * Aq-ui-tan'i-cus Ar-che-ti'mus A-re-o-pa-fri'tee 
An'xi-us 'A'pi-a 14 7 * Aq'ui-tes Ar-che'ti-us 10 A-re-op'a-gus5 
An'xur A-pi-a'nus ' A'ra 17 Ar'chi-a * A-re'os 
* Anx'u-rus IAp-i-ca'ta Ar-n-bar'ches Ar'chi-as t A'res 
An'y-ta ! A-pic^i-us 24 * Ar'a-bes Ar-chi-bi'a-des 4 A-res'tas 
An'y-tus i A-pid'a-nus A-ra'bi-a Ar-chib'i-us A-restha-nas 
An-za'be 8 |* A-pid'o-nes A-rab‘i-cus * Ar-chid'a-mas A-res'tor 
t A-ob’ri-ca or Ap/i-na or t A'pi-nee | Ara-bis or Arbis Ar-chi-da'mi-a 29 Ar-es-tori-des 

t A-bob'ri-ca A-pi'o-la or t A-pi'o-la — A'rabs or Ar'a-bus * Ar-chi-da-mi'a Ar'e-ta 
A-ol'li-us A'pi-on 1 ' A-rac'ca or A-rec’ca Ar-chi-da'mus or Ar-e-ta»us 
A'on A'pis | A-rach'ne Ar-chid'a-mus* Ar-e-tales 
A’o-nes A-piti-us 24 * Ar-ach-ne’a Ar'chi-das Ar-e-taph?-la 
t A-o'ni-a * A-poc’o-pa Ar-a-cho'si-a Ar-chi-de'mus * Ar'e-tas 
f A-on'des * Ap-o-do'ti Ar-a-cho’te or Ar&-cho'ti | Ar-chi-de'us A-re'te 
A-o'ris A-pol-li-na'res A-rac'thi-as Ar-chidi-um * Ar'e-te 
A-ornos or f A-or'nis  |A-pol-li-na'ris Ar-a-cillum Ar-chi-gallus A-re'tes 
t A-or'si Ap-ol-lin'e-us Ar-&co'si-i 4 Ar-chig'e-nes * Ar'c-thon 
* A-o/rus Ap-ol-lini-des Ar-a-cyn'thus 4 Ar-chil'o-chus Ar-e-thu'sa 
A-o'ti A-polti-nis Ar'a-dus Ar-chi-me'des t Ar-e-ti'ni 
* A-o'us A-pollo A're 17 Ar-chi'nus Ar-e-tinum 
A-pa'i-ta Ap-ol-loc'ra-tes * Ar-a-phi'a Ar-ebi-pel'a-gus Ar'e-tus 
A-pa'ma 7 A-pol-lo-do'rus A'rar 17 Ar-ehip'o-lis t A-re'tus 
A-pa'me 8 Ap-ol-lo'ni-a * Ar'a-ris Ar-ehip'pe A're-us 
Ap-a-me'a or Ap-a-mi'a |A-pol-lo-ni'a-des Ar'a-rus Ar-chip'pus Ar-gz'us 
* Ap-a-me’ne Ap-ol-lo'ni-as * Ar-a-te'us Ar-ehi'tis Ar'ga-lus 
* A-pa'mi-a Ap-ol-loni-des Ar-a-thyre-a Ar'chon * Ar-gan-tho'na 
A-par^ni Ap-ol-lo'ni-us A-ra'tus Ar-chon'tes * Ar-gan-tho-ni‘um 
Ap-8-tu'ri-a Ap-ol-loph'a-nes * A-rau'ri-cus Ar'ckons (Eng.) Ar-ga*h'o-na 
A-pe-au'ros * A-pol']y-on * A-ra'vus Ar'chy-lus 6 Ar-ga-tho'ni-us 
* A-pe-li-o'tes A-po-my-i'os * Ar-ax-e‘nus Ar-chy'tas 'Ar'ge 3 
A-pella A-po-ni-a'na 7 A-rax'es t Ar-cit'e-nes Ar-ge'a 
A-pel‘les A-po'ni-us Ar-ba’ces or Arba-ces2 |Arc-ti'nus lAr-ge-atheo 
* Ap-el-le’us Ap'o-nus Ar-be'la or Arbe-la? Arc-toph’y-lax ı Ar-gen‘num 
A-pel'li-con Ap-oe-tro’phi-a * Ar-betus Arc'tos Ar'gea 
Ap-en-ni'nus Ap-o-the-o'sis! Arbis Arc-to'us Ar-ges'tra-tus 
A'per Ap-pi'a-des Ar-bo-cala Arc-tu rus Ar-ge'us 
* Ap-e-ran-ti'a Ap-pi-a'nus * Ar-bo'na Ar'da-lus Ar'gi 9 3 
Ap-e-ro'pi-a Ap’pi-a Vi'a Ar-bus'cu-la Ar-da'ni-a Ar-gü'a 
Ap'e-sus, t Ap’e-eas, or |Ap'pi-i Forum * Ar'ca-des Ar-dax-a'nus Ar'gi-as 

t Ap'e-san-tes Ap'pi-us Ar-ca'di-a Arde-a Ar-gi-letuin 
Aph'a-ca Ap'pu-la Ar-ca'di-us Ar-de-a'tes Ar-gili-us 
* Aph'a-ce A'pri-es or A'pri-us Arcanum Ar-de-ric'ca Ar-gillus 
A-pha’a Ap-sin’thi-j 4 Ar'cas Ar-di-ei 4 Argi-lus 
A'phar ram t Arce Ar-dis'cus |* Ar-gi'nus 
Aph-a-re'tus t Ap’sus Ar'ce-na * Ar'do-ne | Ar-gi-nu'sa» 
Aph-a-re'us Ap'te-ra 20 Ar'cens Ar-do‘ne-a | Ar-gi'o-pe 
* A-pha’re-us Ap-u-le'i-a * Ar-ces'i-las t Ar-du'a Ar-gi-phon'tes 
A'phas 1 Ap-u-le'-us Ar-cesi-la‘us Ar-du-en'na Ar-gip' pei 3 
A-phellas A-pu'li-a Ar-ce'si-us 10 Ar-du-i'ne * Ar-gith’e-a 
Aph'e-sas * Áp'u-lus Ar-chrme'a Ar-dy-en'ses lAr-giva 
Aph’e-tes Ap-u-scid'a-mus Ar-chi'a-nax Ardys ' Ar-gi'vi* 3 
* A-phe'tor * Ap'y-ri Archæ-at'i-das A're ' Ar gives (Eng.) 


1 Apotheosis.—When we are reading Latin or Greek, this 
word ought to have the accent on the penultimate syllable ; 
but in pronouncing English we should accent the antepenult- 
imate : 


Allots the prince of his celestial line 
An Apothéosis, and rites divine.—Garth. 


(The Greek word is &roéwois. If the true pronunciation 
were retained, the word would necessarily be excluded from 
English poetry. But this is no reason that an almost solitary 
nea of poetic license should be a rule in reading prose. 
—Trollope. 

2 prc c banger Gouldman, Gesner, and Littleton 
accent this word on the first syllable, but Ainsworth and 
Holyoke on the second ; and this is so much more agreeable 
to an English ear that I should prefer it, though I have, out 
of respect to authorities, inserted the other, that the reader 
may choose which he plcases. Labbe has not got this word. 
[See Arsaces.— Trollope.] 

3 Arbela.— Arbela, tne city of Assyria, where the decisive 
battle was fought between Alexander and Darius, and the 
city in Palcstine of that name, have the accent on the penult- 
imate; but Arbela, a town in Sicily, has the accent on the 
antepcnultimate syllable. 

* Archidamus.—Alinsworth, Gouldman, Littleton, and Hol. 
woke place the accent on the antepenultimate syllable of 


this word; but Lempriere and Labbe on the penultimate. 
I have followed Lempriere and Labbe, though, in my opin. 
ion, wrong; for, as every word of this termination the 
antepenultimate accent, as Polydamas, Theodamas, &c., | 
know not why this should be different ; though Labbe tells 
us that the learned are of his opinion. 

5 Areopagus.—Labbe tells us that the ultimate syllable 
of this word is, beyond all controversy, short— quidquid non- 
nulli in tantd luce etiamnüm cecutiant. Some of thcse blind 
men are Gouldman, Holyoke, and Littleton ; but ee 
and Ainsworth, the best authorities, agree with Labbe. [There 
ia no authority for the word in full; but, from the quanti 
of er word xdyos, Labbe is unquestionably correct.— 
lope. 

6 Argivi.—1 have observed a strong propensly in school- 
boys to pronounce the g in these words hard, as in the En- 
glish word give. This is, undoubtedly, because their mas- 
ters do so; and thcy will tell us that the Greek gamma 
should always be pronounced hard in words from that lan- 
guage. What, then, must we alter that long catalogue of 
names where this letter occurs, as in Genesis, genius, Diog- 
enes, /Egyptus, &c.1 The question answers itself. [Our 
good author has a mighty antipathy to any approach toward 
the classical pronunciation in song Sea" proper names. 
Perhaps the reasons already given a different prejudice 
may be thought satisfactory. Trollope.) 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


13 
AR AR AR AS AT 
° A-ris-to-bu tus Ar-sac ida Ar-vistum or Ar-vi'sus |* As-ta-ge'ni 
fet Mas A-ris-to-cle'a Ar-sain’c-nes | A-ry-an'des Asta-pa 
Argo A-ris'to-cles Ar-sam'e-tes Ar'y-bas š As'ta-pus 
° Ar-go'da A-ris-to-cli'des Aramoana Wieiecdes "ier te = 
Ar-is-toc’ra-tcs * Ar-ea-mor'a-ti z - -tel'e- 
Arie, Ar-is-to'c re-on Ar-sa'nes A-san'der As'ter 
Argon Aris-toc'ri-tus Ar-sa‘ni-as As-ba-me'a As-tc'ri-a 
Ar-go-nau'te * A-ris-to-da‘wa Ar-ec’na As-beg'tte or As-bys'us |As-te'ri-on or Asteri-ae 
Argos A-ris-to-de'inus Ar'scs As’bo-lus * As'te-ris 
Ar-cous Ar-is-tog’c-nes " Ar-se'sa * As-bo'tus . |As-te-ro'di-a 
Argus A-ris-to-fi’ton Arsia * As-by'te As-ter-o-pu'us 
Ar-gyn nis A-ris-to-la'us Ar-si-dse'us As-cal'a-phus As-ter’o-pe or 
t Ar-gyn'hus Ar-is-tom'a-cho Ar-sin'o-e As'ca-lon * As-ter-0-pea 
Ar-gy ra Ar4se-tom'a-chus t Ar-sites As-c&ni-a As-te-ru'si-us 11 
Ar £y-ras'pi-des A-ris-to-me'dcs Ar-ta-ba‘nus As-ca‘ni-us As-tin'o-me 
Argy-re Ar-is-tom‘e-nes t Ar-ta-ba-za'nes or * As'che-tus As-ti'o-chus 
Ar-cyri-pa A-ris-to-DAu'tze t Ar-tam'e-nes * As-che'um As'to-mi 3 
° Ar-£y-ripa A-ris-to-ni'cus Ar-ta-ba’zus l Ascii 3 As-træ'a 
* Ar-gy-rop'o-lis Ar-is-toni-des Arta-bri 3 or As-cle'pi-a As-træ us 
A'ri-a * Ar-is-ton'o-us Ar-ta-bri'us * As-cle-pi'a As'tu 
A-ri-ad'ne A-ris'to-nus Ar-ta-cw'as 1 As-cle-pi‘a-des As'tur 
A-ri-e»'us Ar-is-ton'y-mus Ar-ta-cena As-clc-pi-o-do'rus As'tu-ra 
A-ri-am"mes Ar-is-toph’a-nes Ar'ta-ce As-cle-pi-o-do'tus As'tu-res 
A-ri-e’ni or A-ri-e'ni A-ris-to-phi-li'des Aen hein Fart ri-cus 
-ri A-ris'to-phon r-ta'/ci-a s-cle'pi-us s-ty'a-ge 
“upam dis * A-ris-to-phy'ti Arte 3 As-clc-ta'ri-on As-ty'a-ges 
A-ri-a-ra'thes -ris'tor * Ar-ta-ge'ras As'clus As-ty'a- us 
* A-ri-as‘ine-nus -is-tori-des Ar-ta£'e-ras or As-coli-a Asty‘a-nax 
Ar-ib-bm‘us 5 Ar-is-tot’e-les t Ar-tagd-cer'ta | As-co'ni-us La'be-o * As-ty-cra-tc'a 
e Ari-bes Aristotle (Eng.) Ar-ta-ger'ses : As'cra As-ty-cra'ti-a 10 
A-rici-a 24 A-ris-to-ti'mus Ar-ta'nes As'cu-lum As-tyd'a-mas 
Ar-i-ci'na Ar-is-tox'e-nus * Ar-ta'o-zus As'dru-bal As-ty-da-mi'a 30 
Ar-i-de'us A-ris'tus * Ar-ta-pa'nus * A'se-a As'ty-lus 
A-ri-e'nis Ards-tyllus Ar-ta-pher'nes A rosca: re dante sa 
e A-ri'e-tis A'ri-us (the heretic Ar-ta'tus -se'us s-tyn'o-me 
Ar-i-ge'um * pec or Ar-as ) Ar-ta-vas'des A'si-a 10 11 As-tyn'o-mi 
* Ar-ig-no'tus * A-ri'us Ar-tax'a or Ar-tax'i-as — * A-si-ag'e-nes As-tyn'o-us 
Arii 4 * A-rii t Ar-tax'a-res A-si-at'i-cus As-Ly'o-che or 
Ari-ma * Arme-ne * Ar-tax-as'a-ta * A-si-a-gc'tes As-ty-o-chi'a 30 
Ar-i-mas'pi 3 Ar'me-nes Ar-tax'a-ta A-si'las As-ty-pa-lw’a 
Ar-i-mas'pi-as Ar-me'ni-a Ar-tax-erx'es * A-silus As-typhiaus 
ee, amas ena e acies 
° ma-the'a r-milla-tus r-ta-y - - - 
Ar-+-ma‘zes Ar-mi-lus'tri-um Ar-ta-yn'ta As-i-na'rl-us As-ty ron 
Ari-mi 3 Ar-min'-us Ar-ta-yn'tes As-nes As'y-chis 
A-rim1-num Ar-mori-c® * Arte-mas A-sini-us Gallus A-sy'las 
A-rim‘-nus * Ar-mori-cus Ar-tem-ba’res ' A'si-us 11 A-syMus ` 
Ar-im-phee1 * Ar'mo-zon Ar-tem-i-do'rus As-na'us | * A-syn'cri-tus 
Ari-mus Arne 8 Ar'te-mis? A-so'phis A-tab'u-lus 
* Ar'-nes Arni 3 Ar-te-misi-a 11 . A-so'pi-a At-a-by'ris 
A-ri-o-bar-za'nes t Ar-ni-en'sis Ar-te-misi-um As-o-pi'a-des * A-tab'y-ris 
A-ri-o-man'des Ar-no'bi-us Ar-te-mi'ta3 A-so'pis At-a-by-rite 6 
A-ri-o-mar'dus Arnus Ar'te-mon A-so'pus At'a-ce 
A-ri-o-me'des Aro-a t Ar-te-mo'na * As-pal-a-thi'a t At'a-ces 8 
A-ri'on 28 * Aro-e Ar-te'na As-pam'-thres At-e-lan’ta 
A-ri-o-vistus 21 ! Ar'o-ma Arth'mi-us As-pa-ra'gi-um * At-a-ly'da 
* Ar-i-pl'thes :* A-ro'ma Ar-tim'pa-sa As-pa'si-A 11 At-a-ran’tcs 
A'ris * A-rom'a-ta Ar-to-bar-za‘nes or As-pa-si'rus A-tar'be-chis 1) 
A-risba ; t A-rom'a-tum t Ar-to-bar’za-nes As-pa'ri-us A-tar'ga-tis 
Ar-is-tum'e-tus : * Aro-tw Ar-toch'mes As-pas'tes A-tar^ne-a 
Ar-is-te'um * Ar-o-te'res Ar-to’na * As-pa-the'sis A'tas and A'thas 
Ar-is-Ue'us * A-rot're-bs$ Ar-to'ni-us As-pa-thi'nes A'tax 
Ar-is-tag/o-ras Arpa-ni Ar-ton'tes As-pen'dua A'te 8 
Ar-is-tan'der Arpi 3 * Ar-to-tro'gus * As-phal-ti'tes La'cus | A-tellla 
Aris-tan'dros * Ar'pi-nas Ar-tox'a-res Aspis Aťe-na 
Ar-is-tarche Ar-pi‘num Ar-tu'ri-us As-ple'don At-e-no-ma'rus 
Aris-tar'chus * Ar'qui-tus Ar-ty’nes As-po-re'nus 4 * A-ter'ga-tis 
A-ris-ta.za'ncs * Ar-ra-bo'na Ar-tyn^-a As'sa Ath-a-ma'nes 
A-ris'te-as * Ar-ra-chi'on Ar-tys'to-na As-sa-bi'nus Ath'a-mas 
A-rif'te-ree Ar-rxi 3 Aru-te As-sar'a-cus Ath-a-man-ti'a-des 
A-riste-us * Ar-re'chi Ar-va'lcs or * As-se'ra Ath-a-na'si-us 10 
A-risthe-nes Ar-rha-ba:‘us t Am-bar-vates As-se-ri'ni 3 * A-than'a-ti 
Ari nins Ar'ri-a buc Rd t A-ruc'ci i pen AM us 
is-ti'bus Ar-ri-a'nus -ru'e- 8-80'rus 'the-as 
Ar-is-ti'des Arrian (Eng. A'runs 1 As'sos A-the‘na 
Ar-is-tillus Ar'ri-us or A'ri-us A-run'ti-us 10 * As-su-e'rus A-the'ne 8 
Ar-is-tip'pus Ar-run'ti-us 10 * Ar-u-pinum As-eyri-o , A'thens (Eng.) 
A-ris'ti-us Ar-sa'bes Ar-u-pi'nus As'ta Ath-e-niP'a 
1 A-risto or Ar'sa-ccs or * Ar-vales t As-tab'o-ras Ath-e-ne'um 
A-ris'ton Ar-sa'ccs! Ar-ver/ni As-ta-coyni 5 | Ath-e-nee'us 
A-ris-to-bula Ar-sa'ci-a Ar-vira-gus As'ta-cus Ath-e-nav’o-ras 
1 Arsaces—Gouldman, Lempricre, Holyoke, and Labbe 3 Artemis.— 


accent this word on the first syllable, and bo ge 
not without classica) authority; but Ainsworth, and a still 
greater authority, general usage, havc, in my opinion, dc- 
termined the accent of this word 
(The quantity of the word is sufficiently marked by its dcriv- 
stives. Martial, Epigr.: Scis quid in Arsacia, &c. 
Phar, vili, 409.: Nascitur Ars wides. Hence, perhaps, by 
analogy, we may obtain the tru: pronunciation of Arbaces ; 
q. v — Trollope.) 


on the sccond syllable. 


Lucan, 


imate. 


And Artemis to 


“The sisters to Apollo tune their voice, 
thes whom darts rejoice.” 


CooxzE's Hesiod, Theog., v., 17. 


3 Artemita.—Ainsworth placcs the accent on the antepe 
nultimate syllable of this word ; but bem pers: Gouldman 
and Holyoke, more correctly, in my opinio 


n, on the penu:t 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 

AU AX BA BA BE 
Ath-e-naís * Au-gue-to-nem’e-tum |* Ax-o'nes (a people) |Bal-binus Ba-thyllus 
A-the'ni-on Au-gus'tu-lus * Ax'o-nes (tablets) Balbus Ba-ti'a or Ba'ti-a 
A then'o-cles Au-gus'tus Ax'ur and An’xur * Bal-cc'a Ba-ti-a'tus 
A-then-o-dorus Au- s Ax'us Ba-le-a'res * Ba-ti-e’a 
Athe-os Au-le'tes * A-zam'o-ra Ba-le'tus Ba-ti/na and Ban-tira 
Ath'e-sis Aulis A'zan 1 * Bal-is-be'ga * Bat'i-na 
* Ath’‘mo-num * Au-lo-cre'ne * A-za'ni Ba-lista Ba'tis 
A'thos 1 Au‘on * A-ze'ca Ba'li-us Ba'to 
* A-tho'us Au-o'ni-us * A-zi'des Bal-lon'o-t 3 Ba'ton 
A-thrulla Aulus * A-zi'lis Bal-ven'ti-us 10 Bat-ra-cho-my-o- 
A-thym bra Auras A-zi'ris * Bal'y-ra ma'chi-a 
* Ath'y-ras Au-reli-a Az'o-nax Bal'y-ras * Bar'ra-chus 
A'ti- 11 Au-re-li-a'nus A-zo'rus 11 * Bam-by'ce * Batta-rus 
A-tili-a Avwreli-an (Eng) A-zo'tus * Ba-muTre Bat-ti‘a-des 
A-tili-us Au-relli-us ie -u-ru'ie Bat'tis 
A-til'la Au-re'o-lus * Ba-ni-u'bes Battus 
A-ti'na Au-ri'ga Ban'ti-e 4 Tat'u-lum 
A-ti/nas Au-rin'-a B. Ban'ti-us 1C Bat'u-lus 
A«in'-a Au-ro'ra Baph'y-rus 6 Ba-tylus 
At-lan'tes Au-run'ci 8 BA-BILT-US Bap'tæ Bau'bo 
Atlan-ti'a-des Au-run-cu-le-us Bab'i-lus * Bara-do Bau'cis 
At-lan'ti-des Aus-chi'sse 12 Bab'y-lon Ba-re'i Bauli 3 
Atlas Aus'ci 3 Bab-y-lo'ni-a Bar'a-thrum Be'vi-us 
* A''mo-ni Au'ser or Bab-y-lo'ni-i 4 Bar'ba.ri * Bnv'o-ta 
A-tos'an Au'se-ris Ba-byr'sa | Bar-ba'ri-ans (Eng.) Bnz-a-en'tes 
Atra-ces Au'sea Ba-byt'a-ce Bar-ba'ri-a Ba-za'ri-a 
At-ra-mytti-um Au'son Bac-a-ba'sus * Bar-ba'tus * Be-a'trix 
Atra pes * Au’eo-nes Bac'chre Bar-bos'the-nes Be'bi-us 
A'trax 1 Au-so'ni-a * Bac-cha'nal Bar-byth'a-cce Be-bri'a-cum 
At.re-ba'tas * Au-son'i-ds3 Bac-cha-nali-a Bar'ca Beb'ry-ce 6 
At-re-ba'tes! Au-so'ni-us Bac-chan'tes Bar-ceei or Bar-ci'tæ Beb/ry-ces and 
A-tre'ni Aus'pi-ces * Bac-che'is Bar'ce Be-bryc'i-i 4 
A'trc-us * Aus-ta-ge/na * Bac-che'us Bar'cha Be-bryci-a 
A-tri'das Aus'ter Bac'chi 3 * Bar'ci-no * Be-chi'res 
A-tri‘des Aus-te'si-on Bac-chi'a-des * Bar-ci'nus * Be-chi'ri 
A-tro'ni-us Au-ta-ni'tis * Bac-chi'das Bar-dwi * Bela-tes 
At-ro-pa-te'ne Au-o-bu'Tlus or Bac'chi-des * Dar-da'ncs Bel-e-mi'na 
At-ro-pa'ti-a 11 At-a-bulus Bac'chis or f Baus Bar'di * Bel'e-nus 
* A-trop'a-tus * Au-toc'a-nes Bac'chi-um t Bar-di'ne Bel-e-phan'tes 
Atro-pos 19 Au-toch'tho-nes * Bac-chi'um Bar-dyllis Bel'e-sis 
Atta Au'to-cles Bac'chi-us, *Bac-chl'us |Ba-re’a Bel'ge 
t At-tac'o-ra Au-toc'ra-tes Bac'chus * Ba're-a Bel'gi-ca 
* Attali'a Au-to-cre'ne Bac-chyli-des Ba're-as So-ra'nus Bel'gi-um 
Attali-a * Au-tol'e-mus * Ba-celus Ba’res el'gi-us 
At'ta-lus Au-tol'o-le Ba-ce'nis |* Bar'go-se * Beli-as 
At-tai/ras * Au-tol'o-les Ba'cis 'Bar-gu'ai-i 3 Beli-des, pl. 

t At-teg’u-a Au-tol'y-cus * Bac'o-rus \Ba-rine Be-li'des, sing. 
At-tei-us Capi-to Au-tom'a-te Bac'tra * Bari-eas Be-lis'a-ma 
At'tes Au-tom'e-don Bac'tri and Ba-ris'ses Bel-sa'ri-us 
At'this Au-to-me-du'sa Bac-tri-a'ni Ba'ri-um Bel-is-ti'da 
At'ti-ca Au-tom'e-nes Bac-tri-a'na or Bar'nu-us Beli-tæ 
At'ti-cus Au-tom'o-lí Bac'tri-a Bar-si‘ne and Bar-se'ne |* Bel-lagi-nes 
At-ti-dates Au-ton'o-e Bac'tros Bar-za-^n'tea Bel-lerro-pho 
Atti-la * Au-ton'o-us t Ba-cun'ti-us Bar-za'nes Bekle'rus: 
At-tiltus Au-toph-ra-da'tes Bad'a-ca * Ba-se'ra * Bel'le-rus 
At ti'nas * Au-tri‘cum Ba'di-a Bas-i-le/n Bel-li-e^nus 
At'ti-us Pe-lig'nus Au-trig/o-nes * Bad-i-cho'ra * Bas-i-li'a Bel-lo'na 
Atu-ati-ci 4 -~ t Au-tu'ra Ba'di-us Bas. i-li'ds Bel-lo-na'ri-l 4 
At'u-bi 3 Aux-e'si-a 11 Bad-u-hen'nse Bas-i-li'des Bel-lov'a-ci 
* At'u-rus * Auxt-mon Bedi-us * Bas-i-lil * Bel-lo-o-va’cum 
A-ty’a-d@ Av-&-ri'cum * Be»-s01a Pa-sili-o-pot'a-mos or  |Bel-lo-ve'sus 
A'tys 1 * A-var'i-cus * Bes-tho’ron * Ba-sil-i-o-pot'a-mus |Be'lon 
* Au-cha'tee * Av'a-ses Bartis Basí.-lis * Bel'phe-gor 
* Au-de'ra A-vella Bw'ton Be-sil'i-us (a person) 31|Belus _ 
Au-fe'-a A'qua Av-en-ti'nus * Bag-n-da’o-nes * Bas-i-lřus (a river) — |* Bem-bi'na 
Au-fi-de'na A-vernus or A-verna  |* Ba-ge'sus Basi-lus . ]|Be-na'cus 
Au-fid'i-a A-ves'ta Ba-gis'ta-me Bas'ss * Ben-di-di'a 
Au-fidt-us A-vid-i-e‘nus * Ba-gista-na Bns-sa'ni-a Ben-didi-um 
Au'fi-dus A-vid'i-us Cas'si-us Ba-gista-nes Bas-sn're-us Ben'dis 
Au'ga, A-vi-enus Ba-go'as and Ba-go'sas |! Bas-sari-des Ben-e-did'i-um 
Au'ge, and Au-ge’a = |* A-vi'tus Bag-o-da'res Bas'sa-ris Ben-e-ven'tum 
Au'ga-rus A'vi-um Ba-goph'a-nes Bas'sus Au-fid1-us Ben-the-sic'y-me 
Au'ge-m Ax'e-nus * Ba-go'us Bas-tarnæ and |Beporremus 
* Au-gi'as Ax-l'o-chus Bag'ra-da Bas-ter/'nee IBerbi-ce 
Au'gi-as and Au'ge-as  |Ax-l'on 29 Bay's Bas'ti-a | Ber-ecyn'thi-a 
Au'gi-lsm Ax-i-o-nicus Bala Ba'ta |t Ber-e-cyn'thus 
Au-gi'nus * Ax--o'tæ Ba-la'crus * Bat-a-no'chus | Ber-e-ni'ce 30 or 
Au'gu-res Ax4-o'te-a Bal-a-na'gres Ba-ta'vi Be-re-ni'ce 
Au-gus'ta Ax4-o'the-a Ba-la'nus t Ba-ta'vi-a Ber-e-ni'cis 
Au-gus-ta'li-a t Axis Ba-la'ri * Ba-tz vusor * Bat'a-vus|* Ber'gi-ne 
Au-gus-tinus Axius * Bal'a-rus Be'thos Ber'gi-on 
Augustin (Eng.) * Ax'o-na Bal-bilus Bath'y-cles ‘| Ber-gista-ni 
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1 Atrebates.—Ainsworth accents this word on the antepe- | sanctioned the penultimate, as much more agreeable t: En- 


nultimate syllable; but Lempriere, Gouldman, Holyoke, and 
e penultimate; and this is, in my opinion, the 
(There is a line in the Christian poet 
Sidonius Apollinaris, who flourished A.D. 432, which favors 
the accentuation of Ainsworth; Atrebatum terras, &c.-—TYol- 


lope. 
3 Daterus.—An our lexicographers unite in giving this 
wnrd tho antepenultimate accent; but Milton seems to havo ' Trollope.| 


Labbe on 


better pronunciation. 


Though 


glish ears, in his Lycidas: : 
Or whether thou to our moist vows denied 
Sleep'st by the fable of Bel 
it must be acknowle t 
word deserted the classical pronunciatio 
is sufficient to make us acquiesce in 
above-mentioned passage. 


lerus old. 


dged that Milton hes in this 
n, yet his authority 
this accentuation in the 
fTrue; but not elsewhere - 


20 GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 
BO BR BU CE CA 

° Rer'gomum * Bob-o-nc'a Bri'as Bu'tes * Credi-cus 
Re ris and Ba'ris Bo-calli-as Bri-gan'tes * Butho-e C=li-n 
Bermi-us Boc'car Brig-an-ti'nus Bu-thro'tum * Cefli-nus 
Rero-e Boc'cho-rís t Bri-gan'ti-um t Bu-thro'tus Cwili-us 
Rc-ros'a Boe‘chue t Bri-les‘eus Bu-thyr'e-us Ciem'a-ro 
Rcr-o-ni'ce 30 Bo-du-ag-na'tus Bri'mo Bu-to'a Cane or ! Ce-nop'o-lía 
Bc-ro'sus Eo-du t Bri‘na * Bu'to-nes Cos‘ne-us 
Rer-rbor'a Bos-be's Bri-sets Bu-tort-des ! Cas-ni'des 
* Be-rybra-ccs Boe'bi-a Bri‘ses Bu'tos Ceni-des 
Bery-tus Bo-e-dro'mi-a Bri-se'us Bu-tun'tum Cæ-nřna 
° Be-rytus Bos-or-o-bis'tas Bri-tan'ni Bu'tus Caynis 
° Bes'a-ra Boe-o.tarcha Bri-tamni-a * Bu'zy-ges C&»-not'ro-pss 
f Bes'a-ro * Bas-o'ti Bri-tan'ni-cus 30 Bu-zy'ges Ce’pi-o 
Re-sidt-e Boe-o'ti-a Brit-o-mar'tis Byb-le'si-a and Cas-ratus 
sew po Bce-o'tus Brit-o-ma‘rus By-bas'si-a Crete or Cm'res 
Bes' Bo-e'thi-us Brit'o-nes? Bybii-a Crer'esi 3 
Bes'sus * Bo-e thus * Brit'o-nes or Bybii-i 4 * Cerites 
Bes'ti-a Bo'e-tus Bri-to'nes Byblis Cæ'sar 
° Bes-yn-ge*ti Bo'e-us Brix-e'lum Byl-li'o-nes Ces-a-re'a 
° o-nes Bo'ges Brix1.a Byrrhus * Cie-sa're-us 
t Bera-si Bo'gud * Brix'i-no Byrsa Ce-sa‘ri-on 
* Be-tho'ron Bo'gus Bri'zo By-za'ci-um Cee-sa-ro-du‘num 
* Beti-ra Bot-i 3 Broc-u-belus Byz-an-ti'a-cus t Cees-a-rom‘a-gus 
Be'tis Bo-joc'a-lus Bro'mi-us * By-zan'ti-on Cese'na 
Bc-tu'ri-a Bola Bro'mus By-zan'ti-um Ce-sen'ni-us 
Bi'a Bol'be t Bron'gus By'zas Ce‘si-a 10 
Bi-a'nor! * Bol-be‘ne Bron'tes By-ze‘nus Ca‘si-us 10 
Bi'as Bol.bi-ti'num Bron-ti'nus Byz'e res Cuso 
Bi-bac'u-lus Bol'gi-us Bro'te-as * By-ze'res Cw-so'ni-a 
Bib'a-ga Bo-li'na Bro'the-us By'zes Ce-so’ni-us 
Bib'i-a and Biii-a Bol-i-nse'us Bruc'te-ri 4 Byzta Cæro-brix 
t Bib1i-na Bo-lis'sus Bru-mafi-a Cet’u-lum 
Bib-li'na Bol-la'nus Brun-du'si-um Cæ'yx 
Bibis Bous Bru-tidi-us C Ca-ga'co 
Bib'lus Bo-mi-en’ses Bru ti-i or [Brutti4 ” a Ca+i-cinus 
Bi-bracte Bo-mil'car Bru'tu-lus Ca-i'cus 
Bib'u-lus Bom-o-ni'ces 30 Bru'tus CA-AN"THUS Ca-i-c’ta 
Bi'ces Bo-no'ni-a B-y'as Cab’a-des 20 * Cai-phas 
Bi'con Bo-no'ei-us Bry-ax'is 1 Cab'a-la Cat-us and Cat-a 
Bi-cor'ni-ger 1 Bo-os'u-ra Bry'ce Cab'/a-les 20 * Ca-je'ta 
Bicorn Bo-o-eu'ra Bry'ges Ca-ba'li.i 5 Cal'aber 
* Bi-e'p Bo-otes Bry'gi 3 5 Cab-a-li'nus Ca-la'bri-a 
Bi-for' mis Ro-o'tus or Bos-otus — |Brys'e.a * Ca-ballis Cal'a-brus 
Bi'frons Bo‘re-a * Brys'e-m t Ca-balla-ca Cal-a-qur-rit'a-ni 
Bil'bi-lis Bo-re'a-des * Bry-se'm Cab-al-liinum ! Cal-a-gur-ri-ta'ni 
Bi-ma'ter o're-as Bu-ba-ce'ne * Cab-al-linus * Cal-a-gu ris 
Bin'gi-um Bo-re-as'mi 3 Bu-ba'ces Ca-bal1i-o Ca-lag'u-tis 
Bron * Bo-re'on Bu'ba-ris Ca-bar^ni CaYa-is 
° Bi-o-ne'us Bo're-us Bu-bas-ti'a-cus Ca-bar/nos Cal'a-mis 20 
Birrhus Borges t Bu-bastis Ca-bas'sus Cal-a-mi's:e 
Bi-sal'tæ Bor-go'di Bu'ba-sus * Ca-beles Cal'a-mos 
Bi-saltes * Bo-ri'nus Bu'bon * Ca-be/sus Cal'a-mus 20 
Bi-sal'tis Bor’nos Bu-ceph'a-la Ca-bira ¢ Ca-la'nus 
Bi-santhe Bor-sip'pa Bu-ceph’a-lus Cabi'ri 3 Cal’a-on 
Bisten o'rus * Bu'che-ta Ca-birA-a * Ca-aph'a-tes 
Bis'to-nes Bo-rys'the-nes Bu-coli-ca Ca-bu'ra 7 Cal'a-ris 
t Pis-to'ni-a Bos'pho-rus or Bu-col'ics (Eng.) Cab‘u-rus 20 * Ca-la'rus 
Bisto-nis t Bos'po-rus Bu-coli-cum Ca'ca Ceal'a-tes 
° Bisto'nis * Bos-tre'nus Bu-coli-on Cach'a-les 20 Cal-a-thama 
Bithus * Bo-tro‘dus Bu'co-lus * Cac-o-dmm'o-nes Ca-la'thi-on 
Bith'y-æ Bot'ti-a * Bu-de'a Ca'cus Cal'a-thus 
Bi-thyn1-a Bot-ti-e'is * Bu-de'um Ca-cu'this Ca-la'ti-a 
° Bi-tby'ni Bo-vi-a'num Budii 3 or Bu-dini — |Ca-cyp'a-ris Ca-la'ti-e 10 
Bir'i-as Bo-ville * Bu-do'ris Ca'di 3 * Ca-lau're-a 
Bi'ton * Brac’a-ra Bu-do'rum Cad-me'a Cal-au-re’a and 
Bitari'tus * Brac-ca'ti * Bu'ge-nes Cad-me's Cal-au-ri'a 
Bi-tuntum Brach-ma‘nes uti Cad'mus Ca-la'vi-i 4 
Pituricum Brak'mins (Eng.) Bul-la'ti-us 10 Ce'dra 7 Ca.-la'vi-us 
Bitu'ri-ges * Brach-ma'ni * Buli'o-nes * Cad're-ma Calbis 

Biru-rix Bree'si-a Bu'ne-a Ca-du'ce-us 10 ! Cal-ca’gus 
Bizia Bran-chi'a-des * Bu-ni^ma Ca-durci 3 Cale — ' 
° Bi-zo‘ne Bran'chi-ds» * Bu-no-me'a Ca-dus'ci Cal'chas 
Ble'na t Bran'chus Bu'nus * Ca-du'si Cal-che-do'ni-a 
Elw'sii 4 Bran-chyMi-des Bu'pa-lus Cac’y-tis Cal-cbini-a 12 
Ble‘sus Bra'si-sm Bu'pha-gus C='a 7 Cal'dus Cw'li-us 
Blan-de-no'na Prasi-das Bu-pho'ni-a Ce-ce'ti-us 10 Ca'e, Canis, or 
Blan-du'si-a : Bras-i-dei-a Bu-pra'si-um Cæ'cias 10 t Ca-lenum 
Blas-to-phce-ni'ces t Brasi-las Bu'ra or t Bu'ris Ce-cili-a * Ca-led'o-nes 
* Ble^my-ae Brau're Bu-rai-cus Ce-cil-i-a‘nus Cal-e-do‘ni-a 
Biem’my-es Brau'ron * Bur-dig/a-la Ca-cili-i 4 t Calen'tum 
Ele-ni'na Dren'ni and Breu'ni Burrhus Ce-cili-us Ca-le'nus 
Blti-us 10 * Dren'ni-cus Bursa Ceci-lus * Ca-le‘rus 
Blu'ci-um 10 Bremnus Bur'si-a Cæ-ci'na Tus'cus Cales 
tł Bo-ad-i-ce’a Bren'the Bu‘se Cecu-bum Ca-le'si-us 10 
Bo-a-dic'e-a Pres'ci-a Bu.si'ris * Cipc'u-bus Cal 
Bo's and Po'e-a Bret tid 4 Bu'ta Ceec'u-lus * Cate-ti 
Bo<'gri.us : Bri-&'re-us Bu'te-o Ce-dict-us 10 CaYe-tor 20 


——— T n a r a m a rr c r nr as 

1 Bianor —lempriere accents this word on the first sylla- | pronounced with the penultimate accent, but more frequent 
bie ; but Labbe, Ainsworth, Gouldman, and Holyoke on the F with the antepenultimate.—[Qud nec terribiles Cimbri, nes 
econd ; and these agree with Virgil, Ecl. ix. v. 60. Britones unquam, &c. Juv., Sat. xv., 124.— Trollope.) 

° Britones—Labbe tells us that this word is sometimes 
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CA CA CA CA CE 
Cade'tor | Ca-mman'ti-um 10 Ca'phy-e 4 ` Carnus Cat-a-du'pa 
Ca'lcx t Ca-mara-cum * Capb'y-e Car-nu'tes * Cat a-d 
Ca-ti-ad‘ne Cam-e-ri‘na Cr'pio 4 * Car-nu'tum * Cata- ‘me-ne 
Cal-i-ce’ni * Cam-a-ri'tee { et ipd * Car-os ce'pi Cat-a-men te-les 
Caidt-us Cam-bau'es Cap-is-se’ne Car-pa‘si-a 11 and Cat'a-na 20 
Ca-lig’u-la Cam'bes Capi-to Car-pa'si-um 11 * Ca-ta'on-es 
Ca-lip'e-dcs Cam'bre Cap-i-toi'nus t Car/pa-tes Cat.a-o'ni-a 
Calt-pua Cam-bu'ni-l 4 Capi-toti-am Car'pa-thus * Ca-taph'ry-Qvs 
Cais Cam-by’sea * Cap-nob'a-t:5 * Car-pe'-a Cat-e-rac'ta 
Cal-læs'chrus Cam-e-la'ni 3 * Cap-pad'oces Car'pi-a 7 Cat-a-rac'tes 
Cal-lai-ci 4 Cam-ei'tsme Cap-pa-do'ci-a 10 * Cor-pi'a * Ca-tarrhy-tus 
* Cal-la'i-nus Cam'e-ra 7 Cap'pe-dox Car'pis Cat'e-nes 
Callas * Cam-e-ra'cum Ca-pre'ri-a Car'po Ca-the»'a 
Cal-la-te^bus Cam-e-ri'num and Ca'pre-e Car-poph'o-ra Cath'a-ri 3 
t Calle Ca-mer'ti-um Cap-ri-cor'nus Car-poph'o-rus Ca'ti-a 11 
Cal-le'ni Cam-e-ri‘nus Cap-ri-fic-i-alis Carre and Car'rhe Ca-ti-e'na 
Ca)-le-te’ri-a Ca-mer'tes Ca-pri'ma Car-ri-na'tes Ca-ti-e'nus 
Celli-a Ca-milla Ca-prip'e-des Car-ru'ca Cati-li'na 
Cal-li'a-dea Ca-milli and Ca-mil1s |Ca'pri-as Car-se’o-li 3 Cat'i-line (Eng.) 
* Cal-li-a-ni'ra Ca-millus Ca'pri-us Car-tali-as t Ca-til-us 
* Cal-li’a-rus Ca-mi'ro Cap-ro-ti'na * Carta-re Ca+illi 3 
Calli-sa Ca-mi'rus and Ca-mira | Ca'prus Car-te'i-a Ca-tiMus or Catt-lus 
Cal-libt-us Cam-is-sa‘res Cap'sa * Car'te-nus Ca-ti'na or * Catina 
CaMi-ce'rus Cam'ma Cap’sa-ge Car-thaya Ca'ti-us 10 
Cal-lich'o-rus Ca-mos'nss Cap'u-a Cear-thag-ini-en'ses Cati'zi 3 
Cal'li-cles Cam-pa'na Lex Ca'pys Car-tha'go Cato 1 
Cal-li-co-lo’na Cam-pa’ni-a Ca'pys Syl'vi-us Carthage (Eng.) Ca'tre-us 
* CaHi-co-lo'ne * Cam-pa'nus t Car * Carth Catta 
CaHic'ra-tea' Cam-pas'pe or Car-a-bac'tra Cartha-sis Catti 3 
Cal-li-crati-das t Pan-caste Car'a-bis 20 * Car-the’a Cat-u-li-a'na 
* Cal-li-dam’a-tes Cam'pe 8 Car-a-cal'la Car-vili-us Ca-tu!lus 
Cal-lid'l-us * Cam'pe-sus Ca-rac'a-tes Cea'rus Cat'u-lus 20 
Cal-lid'ro-mus Camp'sa Ca-racta-cus Ca'ry-a 6 7 t Ca-tu'ri-ges 
Cal-li-ge’tus Cam'pus Mar'ti-us Ca'ræ * Cary-e Cau'ca-sus 
* Cal-li-gi'tus Cam-u-lo-gi‘nus Ca-re'us Ca-ry-a't: * Ce-u'ci 
Caldim'a-chus 12 Ca'na Car'a-lis Ca-ry-a'tis Cau'con 
Cal-lim'e-don Can'a-ce * Car-a-malus * Ca-ry'o-nes * Cau-co'nes 
Cal-lim'e-les Can'a-ehe 12 t Ca-ram'bri * Car-ys-te'us Cau'co-nes 
* Cal-li-ni'Cus Can'a-chus * Ca-ran'to-nus Ca-rys'ti-us Cau'di and Cau‘di-um 
Cal-li'nus Cane Car’a-nus 20 Ca-rys'tus * Cau-dinus 
* Cal-li-o-do'rus f Ce-na'ri-a Ca-rau'si-us 10 Ce'ry-um Cau-lo‘ni-a 
* Cal-li'o-pas Ca-na'ri-i Carbo * Ca-sale t Cau‘ni-i 
Cal-li'o-pe 8 Can'a-thus * Car-bo'nes Casca Cav'ni-us 
Cal-li-pa-ti^ra 30 Can'da-ce! * Carbu-la Cas-cel1i-us Cau'nus 
CaMi-phon Can-da'vi-a Car-che'don 19 Casi-li'num Cau'ros 
Cali-phron Can-daules Car-ci'nus Ca-si'na or Ca-cinum  |Cau'rus 
Cal-lipi-dæ * Can-di'o-ní * Car'ci-nus * Cas'ina Cg'us 
Cal-lip’o-lis Can-di'o-pe Car-da'ces Ce'si-us 10 t Cav'a-res 
CalTi-pus or t Ca-lip'pus, Ca'nens * Car-da-me'ne * Cas'me-na Cav-a-rillus 
ip'y-ges or |Can-e-pho'ri-a Car-dam'y-le Casme-nm Cav-a-ri'nus 
* Vers Dy gos Can'e-thum * Car-dc'sus Cas milla Ca'vi-i 3 
Cal-lirho-c Ca-nic-u-la'res Di-es Car'di-a Cas-pe'ri-a Ca-y'ci 3 6 or Chauct 
Cal-liste Ce&nid'i-a * Car'du-e Cas-per'u-la Ca-y’cus > 
Cal-lis-te^-a or Ca-nid1-us Car-du'chi 12 3 Cas-pi-a'na Ca-yster or Ca-ys'trus 
* Cal-tis-ti’a Ca-nin-e-fa'tes * Car-dy'tus Caspii 4 * Caz'e-ca 
Cal-lis'the-nes Ca-nini-us Ca'res * Cas-pi'ra Ce'a, Ce'os, or Cos 
Cal-listo Ca-nisti-us 10 Car'e-sa Cas'pi-um Ma're Ce'a-des 
Cal-lis-to-ni'cus Ca‘ni-us * Ca-re'sus Cas-san-da'ne t Ce'ba 
Cal-lis'tra-tus Can'ne Ca-rea'sus Cas-san'der Ceb-al-li‘nus 
Cal-lix'e-na * Ca-no'bus Car-fin'i-a Cas-san'dra Ceb-a-ren'ses 
Cal-lix'e-nus Ca-nopi-cum Ca'ri-a Cas-san‘dri-a, f dre'a — |Ce'bes 
Caton Ca-no'pus Ca'ri-as * Cas-san-dri'a Ce'bren 
° Cal * Canta-ber Ca-ri'a-te Cas'si-a 10 Ce-bre‘ni-a 
Calor Can'ta-bra t Ca-rilla t Cas-si-o-do'rus * Ce-bre/nis 
Cal'pe Can'ta-bri 3 Ca-ri'na Cas-si'o-pe or Ce-bri'o-nes 
* Cal'pe-tus Can-ta'bri-a 4 Ca-ri'nss Cas-si-o-pe'a t Ce'brus 
Cal-phur'ni-a Can-ta'bri-es Cari-ne * Cas-ait'e-ra Cec'i-das 
Cal-phurni-us * Can-tha-rol'e-thron Ca-ri‘nus Cas-si-teri-des Ce-cili-us 
Cal-purni-a Can'tha-rus 20 * Ca-ri'on Cas‘si-us 10 t Ce-ci‘na 
Cal-u-sidi-ua * Can-thela Ca-ris'sa-num Caas-si-ve-lau'nus Ceci-na 
Cal-u'si-um 10 Can'thus Ca-ris'tum * Cas-so'pe Ce-cin'na 
Cal'vi-a Can‘ti-um 10 * Car-ma'ni Cas-eo'tis Ce-cro'pi-a 
Cal-vi'na Can-u-lei-a Car-ma'ni-a Cas-tab'a-la Ce<ropi-d® 
* Cal-vinus Can-u-le1-us Car*ma'nor Cas'ta-bus * Cec'ro-pis 
Cal-visi-us 10 Ca-nu'l-a Carme Cas-tali-a or Ce'crops 
! Calvus |Ca-nu'si-um 10 Car-me‘tus Cas-tali-us Fons * Ce-cryph-ale'a 
Cal’y-be 8 or 1 Ca-byle |Ca-nu'si-us Car-men'ta and * Casta-lis Ce'don 
Cal-y-cad‘nus ‘Ca-nu'ti-us 10 Car-men'tis Cas-ta'ne-a * Ce-dre'a 
Cal'y-ce 8 | Ca-pane-us Car-men-tales t Cas-the'nes Ce-dre-a'tia 
Ca-lyd'i-um Ca-pella Car-men-tnlis Cas-ti-a-ni'ra Ce-dru'sii 3 
Ca-lyd‘na Ca-pe'na Car'mi-des 6 20 * Cas-tolus Ceg'lu-sa 
Cal'y-don 6 Ca-pe'nas Car'na and Car-din'e-a |Cas'tor and Pollux Cei 3 
Cal-y-do'nis Ca-pe'ni 3 Car-na'si-us 10 * Cas‘to-res ( pl.) Cel'a-don 
Cal-y-do'ni us Ca'per Car-ne'a-des Cas-tra'ti-us 10 Ccl'a-dus 
Calym‘ne Ca-pe'tus Car-nei-a * Cas'tri-cus Ce-le'ne or f Ce-lene 
Ca-lyn‘da * Cap'e-tus f Carne-us Cas'tu-lo Ce-lm‘no 
Ca-lyp’so Ca-pha’re-us Carni-on * Cat-a-ba‘nes Cele-w 4 
Ca-me-lo-du‘num * Caph-e'ris * Car'no-nes * Cata-clo'thes Ce-le'-a and Cela 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


1 Candace.—Lempriere, Labbe, and Ainsworth accent this | sanctioned this latter pronunciation, and given it the profer 


word on the first syllable, but Gouldman and Holyoke on the | ence. 


second; and I am much mistaken if the general ear has not 
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CE I CH CH CH CI 

Cel-e-lates lCorac'ates Cha'bri-a Char'mo-tas Chor-om-nwi 3 
Coden dre, Ce-len'dris, | Ce-ram'bus Cha'bri-as Char'mus * Cbor'o-ne 

and Ce-lcn de-ris Cer-a-mi'cus Chabry-is 6 Chatou, Chos'ro-s 
Ce-leme-us Ce-ra'mi-um Cha-ant-te 4 Chia-ron'das Chre'mcs 
Ce knna or Celaena |Cer'a-mus 20 * Chie're-a Char-o-ne'a Chrem'e-tcs 
Celer Ce'ras Cha re-as Cha-ro'ni-um Chres'i-phon 
Ccl'e-rcs Ccr'a-eus Cher-e-de‘mus Cha'rops and Chres-phon'tes 
Cefe-trum Cer’a-ta Che-re'raon Cliar'o-pes Chres'tus 
Cele-us * Ce-ra'thus Cheer’e-phon * Char’o-pus Chro'mi-a 
Celmus * Ce-raton Chæ-rcs'tra-ta Cha-ryb'di Chro’mi-os 
Ccl'o-nes Ce-ra'ttus Chs-rin'thus * Chat'ra-mis Chro'mis 
Celeus Ce-rau'ni-a Che-rip‘pus Chau'bi and Chau’ei |Chro'mi-us 
Celte Corau'ni-i 4 Cheto Chaula 7 Chro'ni-us 
* Ccel'ti-ber Cc-rau'nus Chzar-o-ne'a and Chau'rus Chro'nos 
* Cel-ti-be'res Cc-rau'si-us 10 Cher-ro-no'a * Chav'o-nes Chry'a-sus 
Cel-ti-be'ri t Cer'ba-lus Cha-le’on * Cha-y'ci Chry'sa and Chry'se 
Celti-ca Cer-be'ri-on Chal-ca’a * Cha-ze’ne Chrys‘ame ` 
Certi Cerbe-rus Chal'ce-a t Che'a 12 Chry-san'tas 
Ccl.-tildus Ccr'ca-phus * Chal-cc'a Chee, Chry-san'thi-us 
2 Certo quist Ccr-ca-so'rum Chal-ce'don and Che^es Chry-san'tis 
Ccel-totri- 4 Cer-ce's Chal-cc-do’ni-a Chel-i-do‘ni-a Chry-sa'or3 
Cel-tos'cy-thee Cer-ce'ne * Chal-cet'o-res Chel.-i-do'ni-e * Chrys'a-or 
t Ce'ma Ccr-ces^tes Chal-ci-de'ne Che-lid’o-nis Chrys-a-o're-us 
Cem'me-nus * Ccr'ce-tm | Cbal-ci-den'ses t Che-lid-o-ni'sum Chry-sa’o-ris 
Cemp'si 3 Cer'ci-des Eos cde us Chel'o-ne Chry'sas 
Cen‘a-bum (P.) or Ccr'ci-i 4 j Chal-cid'i-ca Chel'o-nis * Chry-sas‘pi-des 

Gen’a-bum Cer-ci‘na or Cer-cin'na 'Chal-cidi-cus Chel-o-noph‘a-gi Chry-se'is 
Ce-ne^um Cer-cint-um , Chal-ci-ce'cus Chcl-y-do'ri-a Chry-ser'mus 
Cen'chre-& 12 Cer'ci-us 10 Chal-ci'o-pe Chem'mis * Chrys'e-rus 
Cen'chre-is Cer-co'pes Chal'cis Che'na 7 . [Chry'ses 
Cen'chre-us Cercops * Chal-cites Che'nee Chry-si 
* Cen-chre'us Cer'cy-on 10 or Chal-ci'tis 3 Che/ni-on Chry-sip'pus 
Cen'chri-us Cer-cy'o-nes Chal'co-don Che"ni-us Chry'sis 
Ce-nes'po-lis * Cer-cy'on Chal'con * Chc'o-pes Chrys-o-as'pi-des 
Ce-ne'ti-um 10 C ‘ale Chal'cus Che'ops and Che-os'pes |* Chry-soc'e-ros 
Ce'ne-us Cer-c or Corcyra Chal-dea Che'phren * Chrys'o-chir 
Cen-i-mag'ni * Cer-do'us Chal-dei 3 Cher-e-moc'ra-tes Chry-sog’o-nus 
Ce-ni‘na Ccr-dyli-um Chal-da'ans (Eng.) Che-ris'o-phus Chrys-o-ia'us 
* Ce-ni'nes Ce-re-ali-a Cha-lcs'tra Cher'o-phon * Chrys-o-lo'ras 
Cen-o-ma'ni Ce'res * Chal'e-tos Cher'si-as 10 t Chyr-son'di-um 
Ce‘non Ce-res'sus Chal-o-ni'tis Cher-sid’a-mas Chry-sop'o-lis 
Cen-so'res Cer'e-tme Chal’y-bes and Cher'si-pho Mr and oi or 
Cen'sors (Eng.) * Ce-re'tes Cal'y-bes t Cher'si-phron Chry-sorrhoas 
Cen-so-ri'nus Ce-ri-a^is t Chal’y-bon * Chcr-so'na * Chry-sos'to-mus 
Cen'sus Ce'ri-i 4 Chal-y-bo-ni'tis Cher-so-ne'sus or Chrysostom 
Cen-ta-re'tus f Cc-riti Cha'lybs Cher-ro-ne'sus Chry-eoth'e-mis 
Cen-tau'ri 3 Ce-rillum Cha-ma'ni and Che-rus'ci 3 Ch) E ne 
* Cen-tau'ri-cus Ce-rin'thus Cha-ma"'vi Chid-ne1 3 Chtho'ni-a 12 
Cen-tau'rus * Certes Cha‘ne 1 Chi-do'rus Chtho'ni-us 12 
* Cen-tim'a-nus Cer-ma‘nus Cha'on Chil-i-ar’chus * Chthon-o-phy1e 
Cen-tob'ri-ca Cerne q |Cha'o-nes Chili-us and * Ci-a-gisi 
Cen'to-res 20 Cernes Cha-o'ni-a and Chil'e-us 1 Cib'a-lip 
Cen-tori-pa or Ce'ron Cha-o-ni'tis Chilo Cib-a-ri'tis 

t Cen-tu'ri-pa Cer-o-pas'se-das Cha'os Chi-lo'nis * Ci-bo'tus 
* Ccn-ty'ri-pe Cc-ros'sus * Char-ac-mo'ba Chi-me'ra Cib'y-ra 
Cen-tri'tes Cerphe-res * Char-a-co'ma Chim'a-rus Cic'e-ro 
1 Cen-tro'nes 1 Cer-re-ta’ni Char'a-dra * Chim’e-ra t Cich'y-ris 
Cen-tro'ni-us Cer-rhei 3 Char'a-dros Chi-me'ri-um Cic'o-nes 
Cen-tum'vi-ri 4 Cer-sob-lep'tes t Cha-ra'drus Chi-om’a-ra Ci-cu'ta 
Cen-tu’ri-a erti-ma * Char'a-drus Chi'on 1 * Cic-y-ne'thus 
Ce'os and Cea Cer-to’ni-um Cha-ree‘a-das Chi'o-ne 8 * Cil'i-ces 
Ceph'a-las Cer-va'ri-us Char-an-dei Chi-on‘-des Cidici-a 10 and Ci-lis/as 
Ceph-a-le‘di-on t Cer*vi-us Charax Chi'o-nis Ci'lix 
Ce-phallen, Cery-ces 6 20 Cha-rax'cs and Chi'os Cila 

eph-a-le'na, and * Ce-ry'ces Cha-rax'us Chi'ron Cilles 

Ccph-al-le“ni-a Ce-ryci-us Cha'res Chit'o-ne Cilus 
* Ceph-al-leni Cer-y-mi'ca Chari-cles * Chi-to'ne Cilni-us 
Ceph'a-lo * Cer-y-ne'a Char-i-cli'des t Chitri-um Cio 
Ceph-a-lo*dis 5 and Cer-y-ni'tes Char'-clo Chlo'e Cim'ber 

Ceph-a-lu'di-um Ce-sel'li-us Char-i-de‘mus Chlo're-us Cim-be'ri-us 
Ceph'a-lon Ce-sen'ni-a Charla Chloris Cimri 3 
Ceph-a-lot'o-mi Ces'ti-us 10 Char-i-la‘us and Chlo'rus Cim'bri-cum 
Ceph'a-lus Ces-tri'na Cha-riltus Cho-a-ri‘na * Cim'bri-cus 
t Cc-phe'is Ces-tri'nus Cha-ri‘ni and Ca-ri‘ni 3 | Cho-as'pes Cim'-nus 
Ce-pbe'nes * Ce-tel Cbs'ris * Cho's-tre Cim-me'ri-i 4 
Cce'phe-us Ce'tes Cha-ris'i-a Cho'bus Cim‘me-ris 
Ce-phista 10 20 Ce-the' Char^-tes Choer'a-des Cim-me'rtum 
Ceph-i-ei'n-des Ce'ti-i 4 10 Chari-ton Chorre-m Ci-mofis and Ci-no'lis 
Ce-phisi-do'rus Ce'ti-us 10 i Char'ma-das Cheer'i-lus Ci-molus 
Ce-phisi-on 10 Ce'to Charme and Carme  |* Chol-on-ti'chus Cimon 
Ceph-i-eod’o-tus Cous and Crus ' Char'mi-daa Chon'ni-das Ci-nie'thon or Ci-ne than 
Ce-phi'susor Ce-phis'sus Ce'yx ' Char'/mi-des t Cho-nu'phis * Cin'a-ra 
Ce'phren 1° Cha-be'rus! Char-mi‘nus * Cho-ra'gus Ci-nar'a-das 
Ce'pi-o or t Ce/pi-o Cha'bes Char.-mi'o-ne? Cho-ras‘mi 3 Cin'ei-a 10 
Ce'pi-on IChes-bi'nus Char'mis Cho-rin'e-us Cin-cin-na'tus 
Ceraca |! Cha-bo'ras Char-mos y-na Cho-rm ‘bus Cin'ci-us 10 

3 Chaberus.—The cÀ in this, and all words from the Greck | 3 Chrysaor — 


and Latin, must be pronounced like k. 


3 Charmione.—D 


den, in his tragedy of All for Love, has 
Anglicized this word into Charmion; the ch pronounccd as 


Then started out, when you began to bleed, 
The great Chrysaor, and the gallant steed. 


CooxE's Hesiod, Theog. 
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Cin'e-as Cle-ob-u-li'na 
Ci-ne'si-as 11 Cle-o-bu lua 
Cin‘e-thon Cle-o-cha'res 
Cin'ga Cle-o-cha'ri-a 
Cin-geto-rix Cle-o-die’us 
I Cin’gu-la-ni Cle-od'a-mus 
Cin'gu-lum Cle-o-de^mus 
Cin-i-a'ta Cle-o-do'ra 
Ci-nithi-i 4 Cle-o-dox'a 
Cin'na Cle-or'e-nes 
Cinna-don Cle-o-ja'us 
Cin'na-inus Cle-om'a-chus 
Cin-ni'a-na Cle-0o-man'tes 
Cinx'-a i Cle-om'bro-tus 


Ci'nyps and Cin'y-phua !Cle-o-me'des 


Cin'y-ras Cle-om’e-nes! 
Ci'os Cle'on 

* Ci-pe'rus Cle-o'nse and Cle'o-na 
Cip'pus Cle-o'ne 

t Cir-cee'um Cle-o-ni'ca 
Circe Cle-o-ni'cus 30 
Cir-cen'ses Lu'di Cle-on'nía 
Cir’ci-us 10 Cle-on'y-mus 
Cir'cus * Cle’o-pas 
Ci'ris Cle-op'a-ter 
Cir-re’a-tam Cle-o-pa'tra? 
Cir'rha and Cyr'rha Cle-op'a-tris 
Cir'tha and Cir'ta Cle-oph'a-ncs 
Cis-al-pi'na Gali-a Cle-o-phan'thus 
Cispa Cle'o-phes 
Cis'sa Cle-oph'o-lus 
Cis'se-is Cle'o-phon 
Cis-se'us Cle-o-phy'lus 
Cis'si-a Cle-o-pom’pus 
Cis'si-m . Cle-op-tol'e-mus 
Cis'si-dcs Cle'o-pus 
Cis-sces'sa Cle-o'ra 

t Cis-so-cs'sa Cle-os'tra-tus 
Cis'sus Cle-ox’e-nus 
Cis-su'sa Cley' -dra 
Ciste'nm ICteri 3 

è Cis-the’ne Cles'i-des 

* Cis-to-bo'ci jCieta 
Ci-thafron * Clet-a-be'ni 
Cith-a-ris'ta | Clib'a-nus 

è Ci-the1as ! Cli-de^mus 

* Cith’e-ron it Climax 
Citi-um 10 Clim'e-nus 
Ci'us Clinas 
Ci-vitie lin*-as 


C - 
Ciz'y-cum or t Cyz'-cus, Cli-nip'pi-des 
Climu 


Cla'de-us 8 
Cla'nes | Cti'o 
Cle’nis ' Cli-sith’e-ra 
Cla‘ni-us or tCla’nis  'Clisthe-nes 
t Cla-ra'nus 'Cli'tes 
Cis'rus or t Claros Cli-tar'chus 
Clas-tidt-um 'Clite 
Clau'di-a Cli-ter/nl-a 
Clau‘di-» A’que Clit-o-de’mus 
Clau-di-anus Cli-tom'a-chus 
Claw di-an (Eng.) Cli-ton'y-mus 
Clau -di-op'o-ìis Clit'o-phon 
Clau'di-us Ciitor 
Clau'sus Cli-to'ri-a 
Cla-vi-e/'nus Cli-turn‘nus 
Clavi-ger Cli'tus 
Cla-zom e-nz and * Clo-a'ca 
Cla-zom'e-na Clo-a-ci'na 
Cle'a-das Clo-an'thus 
* Cle-ereta Clo'dia * 
Cle-an'der Clo'di-us 
Cle-an'dri-das Cle'li-a 
Cle-an thes Cloi-e 
Cle-ar'chus Clayli-us 
Cle-ar'i-des Clo'nas 
Cle*mens Clon'di-cus 
Cle'o Clo'ni-a 
Cle'o-bis ,Clo'ni-us 
Cle-o-buta .Clo'tho 


CO CO 
Clu-a-cina Co-lo'nes 
Clu-crrti-us 10 Co-lo'ne 
Clu'pe-a and Clyp'e-a 23/f Co-lo'ni-a 
Clu’si-a 11 Co-lo'nos 
Clu-si‘ni Fon'tes Colo-phon 
Clu-si'o-lum Co-los'se and Co-los'sis 
Clu'si.um 10 Co-los'sus 
Clusi-us 10 t Col-o'tca* 
Clu'vi-a Col'pe 
Clu'vi-us Ru'fus * Col-the’ne 
Clym'e-ne f Col-u-bra'ri-a 
| Clym-e-ne'-des Co-lum'ba 
!Clym'e-nus Col-u-inel?a 


' Cly-son'y-mus 
Cly-son-y-mu'sa 
' Clyt-em-nes'tra 
'Clyti-a or Clytie 
Clyti-us 10 
iCly'tus 
;Cna-ca’di-um? 12 
Cnac'e-lis 
i* Cnac'a-lus 

, Cna'gi-a 

Cne'mus 

Cne'us or Cnayus 
Cni-din'i-um 

Cni'dus or Gni'dus 
Cuo'pus 13 
Cnos'si-a 11 

t Cnogsus 

Cno'sus 

Co-a-ina'ni 

Co-as‘tre and Co-ac'træ 
Cob'a-res 

Coc’a-lus 

Coe ceins 

c-cyk'i-us 

Coca 

* Coc'li-tes 
Coc’ti-a and Cot'ti-e 
Co-cy'tus 

t Co-da'nus Si‘nus 


Co-lse'nus 

* Co-lan’co-rum 
Co.lax'a-is 
Co-lax'es 
Col'chi 12 3 
Col'chis and Col'chos 
Co-len'da 
Cofi-as 
Col-lati-a 
Col-la-ti'nus 
Col-li‘na* 
Col-lu'ci-a 
Colo 


t Columnea Her’cu-lis 
Co-lu'thus 
Co pue 
om-a-ge'na 
Com:-a-ge'ni 
Co-ma'na 
Co-ma'ni-a 
t Co-ma're-a 
Com'a-ri 3 
Com'a-rus 
Co-maa'tus 
* Co-mata 
Com-ba'bus 
Combe 
Conrbi 3 
Com-bre’a 
Com'bu-tis 
* Co-me'dm 
Co-me’tes 
Com’e-tho 
Co-inini-us 9 
Co-miti-a 10 
Co'mi-us 
* Com-ma-ge'nus 
Com'mo-dus 
Co'mon 
Com-pi-tali-a 
* Com-plu'tum 
Comp’ea-tus 
Com-pu'sa 
t Comum 
Co'mus 
Con'ca-ni 
Con-cor'di-a 
Con'da-lus 
Con'da-te 
* Con-da'te 
end vicoum 
n-do-cha'tes 
Con-dru'si 3 
Con-dyl'i-a 
* na ia 
Co'ne 
Con-e-to-du‘nus and 
tł Cot-u-a'tus 
Con-fu'ci-us 10 
Con-ge'dus 
t Co-ni'a-ci 3 
Co'ni-l 
t Co-nim'bri-ca 
Con-i-sal'tus 
Co-nis'ci 
Con-ni'daa 
Co'non 
* Co-no'pe 
* Con-o-pe'um 
* Co-no'pe-um 
Con-scn'tea 
Con-sen'ti-a 
| Con-sid1-us 
Con.si-linum 
Con'stana 
Con-stan'ti-a 11 
* Con-stan-ti’a (a city) 
Con-stan-tina 
| Con-stan-ti-nop/o-lis 
| Con-stan-ti'nus 


CO 
Con'stan-tine (Eng.) 
Con-stan't-ua 10 
t Con“su-les 
Con'suls (Eng.) 
Con'sus 
Con-syg’na 
Con-ta-dea'dua 
* Con-o-po-ri'a 
Con-tu'bi-a 7 
? Co'nus Con-col'o.rus 
t Con’ve-nw 
Co'on 
Co'os, Coa, Ce'a, and Ce 
Cope 
* Cop'a-is 
Co'pnas 
Co-phon'tis 
Co’pi-a 7 
Co-piltus 
Co-po'ni-us 
Cop ra-tes 
Co'pre-us 
Cop’tus or Cop'tos 
Co'ra 
Cor-a-ce'si-um or 

Cor-a-cen'si-um 
Cor-a-co-na'sus 
* Cor-a-co-ne'sus 
Co-ral‘e-tz 
* Co-rali 
Co-ralli 3 
Co-ra'nus 
Co'ras 
Co'rax 
Co-raxi 3 
Cor be-us 
Corbis and f Or'su-a 
Cor'bu-lo 
* Cor'co-ba 
* Cor'co-ras 
Cor-cy'ra 
Cor'du-ba 
Cor-du-e'ne 8 
* Cor-dy'la 
Co're 8 
Co-res'sus 
Cor'e-aus 
* Co-re'sua 
Cor'e-tas 
Cor-fini-um 
Co'ri-a 7 
* Co-ri'a 
Co-rin'e-um 
Co-rin'na 
Co-rin'nus 
Co-rin'thus 
Corinth (Eng), 
Co-ri-o-la'nus 
Co-ri'o-li and Co-ri-olla 
Co-ris'sus 
* Co-ri'tha 
Cor'.tus 
Cor'ma-sa 
Cor' mus 
Cor-nefi-a 
Cor-nelli4 4 
Cor-nic'u-i-um 
Cor-ni-fici-us 10 
Cor’ni-ger 
Cor-nu'tua 
Co-ro’bua 
Co-ro'na 
Cor-o-ne'a 
t Co-ro'ni-a 
* Cor-o-ni'des 
Co-ro‘nis 
Co-ron'ta 
Co-ro'nus 
* Co-ro'pe 
Cor-tha’gi-um 


1 Cleamenes.—There is an unaccountable caprice in Dry- 
den's accentuation of this word, in opposition to all prosody ; 
for, through the whole tragedy of this title, he places the ac- 
cent on the penultimate instead of the antepenultimate syl- 
lable.—[This observation is perfectly just; but is there not 
something equally capricious in our author's note on the 
word Andronicus, compared with this charge against Dry- 


tor of Labbe tells us this 
word ought to be pronounced with the accent on the ante- 
genullimate, Cle-opa-tra * though the penultimate accentua- 


den !—Trollope. So, also, Carr. 
3 Cleopatra. — The learned e 


properly, on the penultimate. 


tion, he says, is the more common.—(I know of no authority 
for the penultimate accentuation.— Trollope. So, also, Carr.) 
3 Cnacadinm.—C before m, in this and the succeeding 
words, is mute; and they must be pronounced as if written 
Nacadium, Nacalis, &c.—(Sce note on Rule 13.— Trollope.] 
* Collina.—Lempriere accents this word ou the antepe- 
nultimate; but Ainsworth, Gouldman, and Holyoke, more 


8 Colotes.—Ainsworth and Lempriere accent this word on 
the antepenultimate syllable; but Labbe, Gouldman, and Ho 
lyoke, more agreeably to the general ear, on the penultimate 
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24 
CR CR 

° Corve’a Crat'a-is 
Corsi 3 Cra-te'us 
Cor'si-a Crater 
Corsica 7 Crate-rus 20 
Cor'so-te Crates 
t Cor-su'ra ? Crat-es-i-cle’a 
! Cor-tona Crat-e-eip'o-lis 
Cor-to'nes Crat-e-sippi-das 
* Cor-ty‘na f Cra'te-us 
Cor-un-ca'nus Cra-te'vas 
Co'rus Cra'this 
Cor-vi'nus Cra-ti'nus 
Cor-y-ban'tes 6 Cra-tippus 
Cor y-bas Crat'y-lus 6 
Cor-y-bas'sa Crau'si-b 11 
Cor’y-bus Crau'sis 
Co-ryct-a 94 Cra-ux1-das 
Co-ryci-des Crem'e-ra 
Co-ryci-us JO Crem-des 
Cor y-cus 6 Crcm'ma 
* Co-ry'cus * Cre^my-on 
Cory on Crem‘my-on or 
Cor'y4a or Cor-y-leum | Crom'my-on 
Co.ry m^bi-fer Crem'ni or Crem'nos 
Cor’y-na Cre-mo'na 
Cor-y-ne'ta or Cre-mu'ti-us 10 

Cor-y-ne'tes * Cre-na'cus 
Cor-y-pha'si-um Cre'on 
t Cor'y-phe Cre-on-ti'a-des 
* Co-ry'tha Cre-ophi-lus 
Cor-y-then’ses kd Creo purius 
Cor y-thus * Cre-o-po'lus 
Co-rytus 6 Cre-pe'ri-us 
Cos * Creph.a-ge-ne'tus 
Co'sa, Cos'sa, Co's Cres 
Cos-co'ni-us Cre'sa or Cres'sa 
Co-sin'gas t Cres'sas 
Co'sis Cre'si-us 11 
Cos'mus Cres-phon'tes 
Cos'se-a 7 Cres5si-us 11 
Cos'sus Cres'ton 
Cos-su'ti.i 4 * Cres-to'ne 
* Cos-to-bo'ci Cre'sus 
Cos-to-bosi 3 Cre'ta 8 
Co-sy'ra Crete (Eng.) 
Co'tes or Cot'tes Cre'tee-us 
Co'thon Cre'te " 
Co-tho'ne-a 7 Cre'te-a 7 
* Coti-nu‘sa Cre'tes 
Cott-so Cre'te-us 
Corta Cre'the-is 
Cot'ti-e Al'pes Cre'the-us 
Cot-to'nis * Cre-thi'des 
Cottus Cre'thon 
Cot y-e'um 6 Creth'o-na 
° Co-ty-&-i'on Creti-cus 
Cot-y-læ'us Cre-u'sa 7 
Co-tyl1-us Cre-u'sis 
Co-ty'o-ra Cri'a-sus 
* Co-ty'o-rus Cri-nip'pus 
Co'tys ri'nis 
* Co-ty'to Cri-ni'sus or Cri-mi'sus 
Co-tyt'to Cri'no 
Cra'gus * Cri-o’a 
Cram-bu'sa Cri'son 
a Cram'bu-tís Cris-pi‘ns 
* Cran'a-e Cris-pi'nus 
Cran‘a-i 3 Crit'a-la 
Cran'a-pes t Cri-the'is 
Cran'a-us Cri-tho'te 
Crane Criti-as 10 
* Cra-ne'a Cri'to 
Cra-ne'um Crit-o-bu lus 
Cra‘ni-i 4 t Crito-de'mus 
Cra'non or Cran'non  |Crit-og-natus 
Cran'tor Crit-o-ia'us 
* Crap'a-thus * Cri-u-Me-to'pon 
! Cras'si-pes Cri'us 
Cras-siri-us 10 Cro-bi'a-lus 
Cras'sus Crob'y-2i 3 
Cres-ü'nus Croc'a-le 
* Cras'ti-nus Cro’ce-# 


* Cymopolia.—Sce Iphigenia. 


CY 

* Croc-o-di1cn 
Croc-o-di-lop'o-lis 
Cro'cus 
* Croc-y-le'a 
Crce'sus 
Cro-i'tes 
Croni 3 
t Cro-ini'tis 
Crom'niy-on 
Croni‘na 
Cro’mus 
Croni-a 7 
Croni-des 
Cro'ni-um 
Cro'phi 3 
Cros-scee'a 
* Crot'a.le 
Crot'a-lus 
Cro'ton 
Cro-to'na 7 
t Crot-o-ni'a-tee 
* Cro-to-ni-a'te 
Crot-o-ni'a-tis 
Cro-to'pi-as 
Cro-to'pus 
tł Cro'tus 
Cru'nos 
Cru'sis 
Crus-tu-me'ri 4 
* Crus-tu’me-ri 
Crus-tu-me'ri-a or 

Crus-tu-me'ri-um 
Crus-tu-mi'num 
Crus-tu'mi-um, 

Crus-tu'nus, and 

Crus-tur-ne'ni-us 
Cry'nis 
* Cryp-te'a 
Cte'a-tus 
Ctem'e-ne 13 
Cte'nos 
Cte'si-as 
Cte-sibi-us 
Ctes't-cles 
Cte-sil'o-chus 
Ctesi-phon 13 
Cte-sip'pus 
Ctim'e-ne 
* Cu'cu-fas 
Cu^a-ro 
Cu'ma or Cu’ms 
ru nax'a 7 
* Cu-nina 
Cu-pa'vo 
Cu-pen'tus 
Cu-pi'do 
Cu-pi-en'ni-us 
Cu'res 
Cu-re'tes 
Cu-re'tis 
Cu'ri-a 
Cu.ri-a'ti-i 4 
Cu'ri-o 
t Cu-ri-o'nes 
Cu-ri-o-sori-te 
Cu'ri-um 
Cu’ri-us Den-ta'tus 
Cur'ti-a 10 
Cur-tiltus 
Curti-us 10 
Cu-ruhis 
Cus-se 3 
t Cu'sus 
Cu-tii-um 
Cy-am-o-so'rus 
Cy'a-ne 6 8 
Cy-&'ne-e 4 
Cy-&'ne-e or 

C y-a'ne-a 
Cy-a'ne-us 
Cy-e-nip'pe 
Cy-a-nip'pus 


“ Neptune, who shakcs the earth, his daughter gave, 


Cymopolia, to reward the brave." 


Cooxz's Hesiod, Theog „ v., 1132 


Cy-nor'ti-on 11 


CY DA 

Cy-a-rax'es or Cy'nos 

Cy-ax'a-res Cyu-o-s rges 
* Cyb'a-le Cyn-os-zc'nla 
Cy-be Cyn-o-eu'ra 
Cyb «^a and Cy-be'la 'o-sure (Eng.) 
Cyb'e-le thi-a x 
Cyb'e-lus Cyn'thi-us 
Cybi-ra Cynthus 
t Cy-bis'tri-a Cyn-u-rcn'ses 
Cy-ce'si-um 11 Cy'nus 
Cych're.us 12 Cy p-a-ris'si or 
Cyc'la-des Cyp-a-ris'si-a 11 
* Cy-clob'o-rus Cy p-a-ris'sus 
* Cy-clo-pee-di'a Cyph’a-ra 
Cy-clo'pes Cyp-ri-a'nus 
Cyclops (Eng) Cyprus 
* Cyc-lo-pe'us * Cy p-se?a 
Cyc'nus Cy p-sel'i-des 
Cy'da Cyp'ee-lus 
t Cy'das 6 Cy-rau'nis 
Cyd'i-ns Cy're 
* Cyd' mos Cyr-e-nai-ca 
Cy-dip'pe Cyr-e-nai-ci 3 
Cyd'nus Cy-rc^ne 8 
Cy'don * Cy-res'cha-ta 
* Cyd-o-ne’a Cy-ri'a-des 
* Cy-do'nes Cy-riltus 
* Cyd-o-ne'us Cyril (Eng.) 
Cy-do'ni-a Cy-ri'nus 
* Cy-do’ni-us Cyrne 
Cyd'ra-ra Cyrnus 
* Cy-dre'lus t Cy-ro-pe-di’a 
Cyd-ro-la’us Cyrrei 3 
Cygnus Cyrrha-dsg 
Cyl'a-bus Cyrrhes . 
t poen t Cyr-rhes'ti-ca 
Cyli-ces Cyrrhus 
Cy-lin'dus Cyr-ri-a'na 
Cyl-lab’a-ris t Cy-rop'o-lis 
Cyl'la-rus Cyr-silus 
Cylen * Cyr'ei-lus 
Cyl-le‘ne * Cyr-to'na 
Cyl-Je-ne'-us Cy'rus 
R of faci ay Cy'ta 
Cyl-lyri-i 3 4 Cy-twis 
Cy^on Cy-the'ra 
* Cyl-o-ni'um Cyth.e-ree’a or 
Cy'ma or Cy'mæ Cyth-e-re'a? 
* Cy-me'us Cy th’e-ris? 
* Cym'i-nus * Cy-the'ris 
Cy-mod'o-ce Cy-the're-us 
Cy-mod-o-ce'a Cy-the'ri-us 
Cy-mod-o-ce'as Cy-the’ron 
Cy'me or Cy'mo Cy-the'run 


Cy-mo'us or Ci-motus |Cyth'e-rus 


Cym-o-po-li'a! Cyth'nos 
Cy-moth'o-e Cy-tin'c-um 
Cyn-rm-gi'rus Cyt.is-so'rus 
Cy-nw'thi-um * Cy-to'ri-us 
Cy-na'ne Cy-to'rus 
Cy-na'pes Cyz-i-ce'ni 
Cyn'a-ra Cyzi-cum 
Cy-nax'a Cyz'i-cus 


* Cy-neg'e-ti 

* Cyn-e-gi'rus 

Cy-ne'ski 4 or Cyn'e-tie D. 
* (;y-ne'tse 

* Cyn-e-tc'a DA’ or Daha 
Cyn-e-thus'sa _ Da'ci or Da'ceO 
Cyni-a Da’ci-a 11 
Cyni-ci 3 t Da'ci-us 
Cyn’ics (Eng.) Dac'ty-li 3 4 
Cynicus Dadi-cæ 
Cy-nis'ca * Da-du'chus 
Cy'no 6 Da:d'a-la 
Cyn-o-ceph'a-le * Died-a-le'a 
Cyn-o-ceph'a-li D=-dali-on 
Cyn-o-phon'tis Dred'a-lus 

* Cy-nop’o-lis Demon 


* Da: m'o-nes 
* Darn'o-num 


Among the race of gods and men the same; 
And Cytherea from Cythera came.” 
Cooxz's Hesiod, Theog., v., 20 


3 Cytheris.— 


Mere poe 


3 Oytherca.— ° 
* Behold a nymph arise, divinely fair, 
Whom to a first the surges bcar; 


And Arárodite, from the foam, ber name, 


Your Roman wits, your Gallus and Tibullus, 


Have taught you this from Cytheris and Delia. 


DRYDEN, All for Love 


DA 


Dai 4 

Dai-cics 1 

I Dai-des 
Dai-dis 
D&im'a-chus 
Da-im'e-nes 
Dai-phron 1 
Da-i'ra 1 
Dal'di-a 

* Dal'ma-te 
Dal-mati-a 10 . 
Dal-ma'ti-us 10 
I! Dal‘mi-um 
Dam-a-ge tus 
Dam'a-us 

* Da-mar'e-tus 
Da'mas 1 
Dam-as-ce/'na 

^ Dam-as-ce‘ne 
Da-mas'ci-us 10 
Da-mas‘cus 
Da-ma'si-a 
Dam-a-eic'thon 
Dam-a-sip'pue 
Dam.-a-sis'tra-tus 
* Dam-e-si-thy mus 
Dam-a-sith‘y-nus 
*^ Dam-a-siton 
Da-mastes 

* Dam‘a-sus 

* Da’me-as 
Da'mi-a 
Da-mip'pus 
Da'mis 


I Dam-no'ni-i or 
1 Dum-no‘ni-i 
Dain'no-rix 
Da'mo 
Darn'o-cles 
Da-moc'ra-tes 
Da-moc-'ri-ta 
Da-moc'ri-tus 
* Da-mom'e-les 
Da‘mon 
* Dàm-o-ni'cus 
Dam-o-phan'tus 
Da-moph‘-la 
Da-mophi-lus 
Dam’o-phon 
Da-moe'tra-tus 
Da-mox'e-nus 
Da-myri-as 
Da'na 7 
Dan'a-e 
Dan'a 3 
Da-nai-dce 4 
Dan'a-la 
Dan‘a-us 
Dan'da-ri or 
Dan-dari-dx 
Dan'don 
Da-nu'bi-us 
Dan'ube (Eng.) 
Da'o-chus 12 
* Da'o-nes 
Daphne 
Daph-nayus 
Daphne 
Daph-ne-pho'ri-a 
Daph'nis 
Daph'nus 
Dar’a-ba 
* Dar'a bes 
f Dar-an-ta'si-a 
Da'raps 
Dar'da-ni 3 
Dar-da‘ni-a 
Dar-dan-des 
Dar'da-nis 
Dar'da-nus 
* Da-rei-um 
Da'res 
Da-re'tis 
* Da-re'us 
Da-ri'a 
Da-ri'a-ves 
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DE 


Da-ri'tee 

Da-ri‘us 

Das'con 

* "pas, um 

Das-cy-litis 

Das'cy-lus 

Da'se-a 

Da'si-us 11 

Das-aar'e-te or 
Das-ea-ri'tee 

Das-aa-re'ni or 
Das-se-riti-i 3 

Dat'a-mes 

Dat.a-pher'nes 

Da'tia 

Da'tos or Da'ton 

Dauis 

Dau'ni 3 

Dau‘ni-a 

Dau'nus 

Dau'rifer or Dau'ri-ses 

Dav'a-ra ? 

* Deb'o-rus 

* Dec-a-du'chi 


Dec'e-lus 
De-cem'vi-rl 4 
De-ce'ti-a 10 

* De-ei-atum 
De-cidi-us Sax'a 
* Dec'i-mus 
De-cin'e-us 
De'ci-us 10 

* Dec'u-ma 

* Dec-u-ma'tes 
De-cu'ri-o 
Ded-i-tam’e-nes 
De-ic’o-on 
De-id-a-mi'a 30 
De-i-le'on 

* De-il'e-on 
De-il'o-chus 19 
De-im'a-chus 
* De-i'o-ces 
De-i'o-chus 
De-i'o-ne 
De-i-o'ne-us 1 
De-i-o-pei-a 

* De-Fot'a-rus 
De-iph'-la ° 
De-iph'o-be 
De-iph'o-bus 
De^-phon 
De-i-phon'tes 
De-ip'y-le 6 7 
De-ip’y-lus 
De-ip'g-rus 
De}-a-nira 
Dej'o-ces 
De-jot'a-rus 
Del'don 

De'i-e 
De-li'a-des 
Delium 
De^i-us 
Del-ma'‘ti-us 10 
Del-min‘i-um 
De'^os 
Del'phi! 
Del'phi-cus 
Del-phin‘-a 
Del-phini-um 
Del'phus 
Del-phy‘ne 6 
Del'ta 

* Del-to'ton 
Dem'a-des 
De-men’e-tus 
De-mag'o-ras 


, Dem-a-ra'ta 


Dem-a-ra‘tus 
De-mar'chus 


DI DI 
Dem-a-reta * Di-cm-ar-che'us 
Dern-a-riste * Di-cie-ar-chi'a 
| De-me'tri-a Di-cie'us 
De'me-a Dico 8 
^ De-me'ter ' Dic-e-ar’chug 
De-mc'tri-a Di-ce'ne-us 
De-mc'tri-as Dic'o-mas 
De-me'tri-us Dic'tzs 
De'mo Dic-tam^num or 
Dcm-o-a-nas'sa Dic-tyn'na 
Dem-o-ce'des Dic-ta'tor 
De-moch'a-res Dic-tid-i-en'ses 
Dem'o-cles *| Dic-tyn‘na 
De-moc'o-on Dic'tys 
De-moc'ra-tes Didi-us 
De-moc'ri-tus Di'do 
De-mod'i-ce 4 8 Did'y-ma 
De-mod'o-cus Did-y-mayus 
* Dem-o-do'rus Did-y-ma'on 
De-mo'e-on Did'y-me 
De-mo'e-us Did'y-mum 
'mon Did'y-mus 
Dem.o-nas'sa Di-en'e-ces 
De-mo'nax Di-es'pi-ter 
Dem.-o-ni'ca 1 * Di-ge'na 
Dem-o-ni‘cus Di-gen'ti-a 10 
Dem-o-phan'tus * Di-ge'ri 
De-moph'-us Digma 
Dem'o-phon * Di-i-po-li'a 
De-moph'o-on Di 34 
De-mop'o-lis Di-mas'sus 
De‘mos Di-nar’chus 12 
De-mos'the-nes 18 * Din'dy-ma 
De-mostra-tus * Din-dy-me'ne 
* De-mu'chus Din'dy-mus 
i Dem'y-lus Dina 

* Den-ee-le'tze Din^-as 
De-od'a-tus Dint-che 12 
De-ois Di-noch'a-res 

t Derbe Di-noc’ra-tes 
Der/bi-ces Di-nod'o-chus 
* Der-bi'ces * Din-o-ge-ti'a 
Der'ce Di-nol'o-chus 

* Der-ce'bid Di-nom'e-nes 
Der-cen'nus Di'non 
Der'ce-to or Der’ce-tis | |Di-nos'the-nes 
Der-cylli-das Di-nos'tra-tus 
Der-cyltus * Di-o-cwes-a-re’ 
* Der'cy-los Di-o-cle'a 
Der'cy-nus Di'o-cles 
Der-smi 3 Di-o-cle-tl-a'nus 
f Der-tho'na Di-o-cle'ti-an (En 
De-ru-si-ee1 3 Di-o-do'rus 

* Des'po-ta Di-o'e-tas 
De-au‘da-ba Di-of’e-nes 
Deu-ca'li-on 28 Di-o-ge'ni-a 
Deu-ce'ti-us 10 Di-ofe-nus 
Deu'do-rix Di-og-ne'tus 

* Deu-ri'o-pus * Di-o-me'a 

* Dev'o-na Di-o-me'da 
Dex.am'e-ne * Di-om-e-de'a 
Dex-am'e-nus * Di-om-e-de'm 
Dex-ip'pus Di-o-me'des? 
Dex.ith'e-a Di-o-me'don 
Dexi-us * Di-o^mus 

Dia 1 7 Di'on 3 
Di-ac-o-pe'na Di-o-nee'a 

* Di-a-cre’a Di-o'ne 

* Di‘a-cris * Di-on-y-see'us 
Di-ac-tori-des Di-o-nysi-a 11 
* Di-a-dun'me-nus Di-o-ny-si'a-dec 


Di-a-du-me-ni-a'nus 

gun T 
‘a-gon or Di'a-gum 

1 Di-a-gon'das 

Di-ag'o-ras 

D:-alis 

D:i-allus 

Di-a-mas-ti-go'sis 

Di-a'na 7 

Di-an'a-sa 

t Di-a^ni-um 

* Di-aph’a-nes 

! Di-a'si-a 11 

t Dibt-o 

! Dicma 


Di-o-nysi-as 11 
Di-o-nysi-des 
Di-o-nys-i-o-do'rus 
Di-o-nysi-on 11 
Di-o-ny-sip'o-lis 
Di-o-nys'i-us 11 
* Di-o-ny'sns 
Di-oph'a-nes 
Di-o-phan'tus 
Di-o-pse'nus 
* Di-o-pi'tes or 
* Di-o-pithes 
Di-op'o-hs 
Di-o ros 
|Di-o-ryc'tus 


DO 


Di-o-scor'i-dea 
* Di-os'co-rum 
Di-os'co-rus 
Di-os-cu'ri 3 
Di-os'pa-£o 
Di-os'po-lis 
Di-o-h^me 1 8 
Di-o-ti’mus 
Di-ot're-phes 
Di-ox-ip'pe 
Di-ox-ip'pus 


Dirce 
Dir-cen'na 
Dir'phi-a 


t Dir-phy‘-a 
riga, RÀ 

* Dis'co-Crum 

* Dis'o-re 
Dith-y-ram'hus 
* Diti-o'nes 
Dit'ta-ni 3 

t Dium 
Div-i-ti'a-cus 

t Di-vo-du'run. 
* Div'o-na 


Doc'i-mus 24 


Dori-che 1 3 

* Dol'i-chos 

* Do-li'on 

* Do-li'o-nes 

* Do.li'o-nis 
Doti-us 
Dol-o-me'na 

* Dol-o-me'r 
Dodon 
Do-lon'ci 3 
Dol'o-pes 
Do-lo'phi-on 
Do-lo'pi-a 

* Dol-o-pi'on 
Do^ops 

* Dom.i-du'ca 
Dom.-i-du'cus 
Do-min‘i-ca 
Do-miti-a 10 
Do-mit-i-a‘nus 
Do-mi'ti-an (Eng. 
Do-mi-til]a 
Do-miti-us 10 
* Dom-noti-num 
* Dom-noti-nus 
Do-ne'tus 
Don-i-la'us 
Do-nu'ca 
Do-ny'sa 
Do-racte 

* Dor-ce'a 
Do'res 

f Dori, Dorica 4 7 
Dori-cus 

* Dort-das 


1 Delphi.—This word was, formerly, universally written 
Delphos ; till Mr. Cumberland, a gentleman no less remark- 
able for hia classical erudition than his dramatic abilities, in 
his Widow of Delphi, rescued it from the vulgarity in which 


it had been so long involved. 


Tarn 


3 Diomedes.—All words ending in edes have the same ao 
centuation ; as, Archimedes, Diomedes, &c. The same may be 
observed of words ending in icles and ocles; as, Iphicles 
Damocles, Androcles, &c.- See the Ternninational Vocabu 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES 


20 
DU ED EM 
Do-ri-en'sva * Du'ra-nus E-do'^ni 3 
I Do-ricus Du-ra'd-us 10 * E-du'sa 
Dori1.las * Du'ra-to E-dyli-us 
Dor-i-la'us Du'ri-us E-c'ti-on 10 
Do'ri-on * Dun-ro-corto-rum * E-ga1c-os 
Doris DTu-ro"i-a E-geli-dus 
Do-ris'cns Du-uni'vi-ri E-ge'ri-a 
Do'ri-um Dy-a-gon‘das E-ges-a-re'tus 
Dorri-us Dy-ar-den'scs Eg-c-si'nus 
° Do-ros'to-lumn Dy'mæ E-gee'ta 
Do-rosto-rum Dy-met 3 * E-geta 
Dor-scn uus Dy^nns Fy-na'ti-a 10 
Dorso Dyin‘nus Eg-na'd-us 10 
Do'rus Dy-uanr'e-ne E-'on 26 
Do-ry^a.sus 6 Dy-nas'te E-i'o-nes , 
* Dor'y-clus Dy'ras 6 E-i-o'nc-us or E-jo'ne-us 
Do-ry clus Dy-ras‘pes * E-i-zetus 
Dor-y-le‘uin or f Dy'ris ,El-a-bon'tas 
Dor-y-la*us Dy-ra'chi-um | F-le’a 
Dor y-las Dy-sau'les E-lw'us 
Dor-y-la'us Dysci-nc'tus ,* E-Iz-u-ti'chus 
* Do-ryph'o-ri Dy-so’ruin ' El-a-gn-ba1us or 
Do-rys'sus * Dy-eo'rus El-n-gab'a-lus 
Dos'ci Dys-pon'ti-i 4 * E-la'is 
! Do-ei'a-das El-a-i'tes 
Do-si'a-des E-lai-us 
* Do-sith’e-us El-a-phe-boili-a 
Do-se'nus E : El-a-phi-»e'a 
! Do'*«on El'a-phus 
Dot'a-das E'A-NES E)-ap-to‘ni-us 
Do'to E-a'nue E-la'ra 
Dotus E-ari-nus El-a-te'a 
Dox-an‘der E-a'si-um E-la'tus 
Dra-ca'nus Eb'do-ine * El'a-tus 
* Drac'a.nus * Eb'o-da E-la'ver 
Dra'co t Ebon E'e-a 
Dra-con'ti-dcs t Eb'o-ra E-le-a'tes 
* Drac'o-num E-bor'a-cum,ra'cum(P.)| E-lcc'tra 
Dra'cus * Eb'o-rum EJec'tre 
° Dra-ho’nus * Eb-ro-i'ces E-lec'tri-des 
Dran'ces t E-bu'dse E-lec'try-on 
Dran-gi-a'na * Eb‘u-ra * El-e-gi'a 
Dran-gina * Eb'u-ro E-lei 
Dra'pes Eb-u-ro'nes E]-e-lc*us 
Drep’a-na or * Eb-u-ro-vi'ces E^e-on 
Drep'a-uum Eb'u-sus E-lc-on'tum 
Drim'a-chus Ec-a-me'da * El-e-phan'ti-ne 
* Dri-od'o-nes Ec-bat'a-na El-e-phan'tis 
Dri-opi-des Ec-e-chiri-a or El-e-phan-toph’a-gi 
Dri‘os Es-e-kiri-a * El-e-phun-to-the'rw 
Droi 3 t E-cctra El-e-phe'nor 
* Dro-mach'e-tus * E-che’a El-e-po'rus 
Dro-me'us E-chec'ra-tes or * Eleu-chi'a 
Dropi-ci 4 E-kek'ra-tes E'e-us 
Dro'pi-on * Ech’e-da El eu-sini-a 92 
Dru-en'ti-us or Ech-e-da'mi-a 30 * El-eu-si'nus 
Dru-en'ti-a 10 * Ech-e-da-mi'a E-lcu'sis 
* Dru-ge'ri F-chel'a-tus E-leu'ther 
Dru'ge-ri 3 E-chel'ta E-leu'the-ree 
Drui-dw Ech'e-lus El-eu-the'ri-a 
Druids (F.nz.) E-chem'bro-tus E-leu-ther-o-cili-ces 
Dru-eilla Livt-a E-che'mon * E-leu-the-ro-la-co'nes 
Dru'so Ech'e-mus * E-lcu'the-rus 
Dru'sus Ech-e-ne'us E-leu'tho 
Dry'a-des Ech'e-phron t E-leu'the-ros 
Dry ads (Eng.) E-chep'o-lis E-lic'i-us 10 24 
Dry-an-ti'a-des or * Ech-e-polus E-ll-cn'sis or E-li'a-ca 
ry-an'ri-des E-ches'tra-tus Eli-me'a 
* Dry-sn-ti'des * Ech'e-tla ELi-pha'si-i 4 
Dry-ins'a * Ech'e-tra Eis 
Dry'mo * Ech'c-tus * E-If'sa 
* Dry-mo'des , E-chev-e-then'ses E-lis'sa 
Dry'mus E-chid'na E-lis'sus 
* Dry-mem'e-tum | Ech-i-do'rus * E-lo'ne 
Dry'o-pe ' E-chin'a-des El lo’pi-a 
Dry-o-peta 5 E-chinon E-lo'rus 
Dry'o-pes E-chi'nus E10s 
Dry'o-pis or Dry-opi-da Ech-i-nus'sa El-pe'nor 
Dry'ops E-chi'on 99 El-pi-ni'ce 
Dryp'e-tis E-chi-on'-des Fl-u-i'na 
! Du'bis E-chi-o'ni-us El'y-ces 
t Dubris * E'chi 2s El-y-ma‘s 
Du-ce'ti-us 10 E'cho Eľy-mi 
Du-illi-a t Ec-no'mos 'El'y-mus 
Du-ilti-us Ne'pos E-des'sa or E-de'sa El'y-rus 
Du.-lichi-um E-dix'sa * El'y-sa 
° Du-lop'o-lis E'don | E-lys'i-um 
Dum'no-rix * E-do'nes  F-ma'thi-a 
Du'nax = Ed'o-nes | E-ma'thi-on 


5 Éridatus.— 


Alphcus and Eridanus the strong, 


EP 


Em^ba-tum 
Em-bo-li'ma 
E-mer‘-ta 
E-mes‘sa or E-mis'sa 
E-mo‘da or E-tao'dus 
* E-mo'di 
Em-ped'o-cles 
* Ein’pe-dus 
Em-pc-ra'mus 
Em-po'clus 
Em-po'ri-a 
t Eni-po’ri- 
Em-pu'sa 
* Ew-pyri-um 
* E-1nes'i-mus 
En-cel'a-dus 
En-chele-w 12 
En'dc-is 
En-de'ra 
* En-de'rum 
En-dymi-on 
E-ne'ti 
* En'e-ti 
* En-gon'a-eis 
En-gy^umn 
E-ni-en'scs 
E-ni-o'pe-us 
E-ni'pc-us 
' E-nis'pe 8 
| Enna 
' En'ni-a 
; En'ni-us 
' En'no-mus 
' En-nos-i-ge&'us 
En'o-pe 


| En-o-sic'thon 

| E-not-o-cce'ta, 
En-tella 
En-tellus 


* E-pwn’e-tus 
E-pa'gris 
E-pam.i-non'das 
Ep-an-te'li-i 4 
E-paph-ro-di’tus 
Fp‘a-phus 
Ep-as-nac'tus 
E-peb'o-lus, 
E-pei 3 


E-pich'a-ris 
Ep-i-charrmus 
Epi-cles 
Ep-i-cli'des 

* Ep-ic-ne-mid1 i 
E-pic'ra-tes 

* Ep-i-cre‘ne 
Ep-ic-te'tus 

,* Epi-cu-rei 
Ep-i-cu'rus 
E-pic'y-des 94 

* Ep-i-cy-di'des 
* Ep-i-dam-ne'us 
Ep-i-dam'nus 
Ep-i-daph'ne 
E-pi-dau'ri-a 
Ep-i-dau'rus 

t Ep-idi-um 
|E-pid'i-us 


ER 
Ep-i-do'te 


Ep-i-meli-des 
E-pim'e-nes 
Ep-i-mon'i-des 
Ep-Fme'the-us 
Ep-i-mc'this 
E-pi'o-chus 12 
Fi pha 
;p-i-pha'pe-a, T-ne'a 
* Ep-i-pha-ni'a : 
E.piph'anes ` 
Ep-i-pha'ni-us. 
t E-pip'o-le 
E-pi'rus 
t E-pis-co-pi'um 
E-pis'tro-pbus 
E-pit'a-des 
* Ep-i-the'ras 
* Epi-tos 
E‘pi-wn 
Ep'o-na 
* E-pon'y-mus 
* E-po'pe 
E-po'pe-us 
Ep-o-red'o-rix 
Ep'u-lo 


Eq-ua-jus'ta 
E-quic'o-lus 
E-quir’i-a 

* Eq ui-tes 
Eq-uo-tu'U cum 
Er'&-con 


* Er-a-si'nus 
Er-a-sip'pus 
Er-a-sis'tra-tus 
Er'a-to 
Er-a-tos'the-nea 
Er-a-tos'tra-tus 


* Er-ech-the’um 
E-rech'the-us 

* Er-ech-thi'd:e 
E-rech'thi-Jcs 
E-rem'bi 3 
E-re'mus 
Er-e-ne'a 

E-res'sa 

E-re'sus or * Er'e-sus 
E-1ve'tri-a 
E-re'tum 
Er-eu-tha‘ti-on 99 


;* Er -ca'tes 

1* Er-i-cc'a 

Er: i-ce'tes 

' E-rich'tho 

| Er-ich-tho'ni-us 
Er-i-cini-um 
Er-i-cu'sa 
E-rid'a-nus! 

,* Er-ig-du’pus 
E-rig’o-ne 


That rises deep, and stately rolls along. 
Cookz's Hesiod, Theog., v. 529 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


EU EU EU FA FO 
* E.rin'e-08 Eu-ce'rus f Eu-phra'nor - Eu-thu1i-a? Farfa-rue 
E-rin'na Eu-che'nor Eu-phra'tes Eu-tha'li-us ® Farsi-na 
E-rin'nys Eu'chi-des Eu'phion * Eu-thenw Fas'ce-lis 
E-ri'o-pis Eu-cli'des Eu-phros’y-ne Eu-thyc'ra-tes Faa-ceMi-na 
E-riph'a-nis Eu'clid (Eng.) * Eu-pi'thes Eu-thy-de'mus * Fa-tic'a-nus 
E-riphi-das Eu'clus Eu-pls'a or Eu-plo’a — | Eu-thy'mus Faucula ° 
Er-i-phyle Eu'cra-te Eu'po-lis * Eu-thyn'o-us Faula 
Eris Eu'cra-tes * Eu-polus Eu-trap'e-lus Fauna 
Er-beich'titon Eu'cri-tus Eu-pom'pus * Eu-tre'sis Fou-nali-a 
Ertthus Euc-te'mon Eu-ri-a-nas'sa Eu-tro'pi-a Fauni 3 
E-rix'o Euc-tre'si-i 4 Eu-ripi-des Eu-tro'pi-us Fau'nus 
E-ro'chus Eu-dse*^mon Eu-ri'pus Eu'ty-ches Fausta 
E-ro'pus and /Er'opas |Eu-dam'i-das * Eu-ro-aq'ui-lo Eu-tychi-de Fau-sti‘na 3 
E'ros Eu'da-mus or * Eu-roc1y-don Eu-tych'i-des * Fau-sti‘nus 
E-ros'tra-tus * Eu-da'mus Eu-ro'mus * Eu'ty-chus Faus'ti-tas 
E-ro'ti-a 10 Eu-de'mus * Eu-ron'o-tus Eux-an'thi-us Faus'tu-lus 
Er-ru'ca Eu-do'ci-a Eu-ro'pa Eux’e-nus Faus'tus 
Er'se Eu-doc'i-mus Eu'rope (Eng) * Eux ynthe-tus Fe-ven'ti-a 10 
£r'xi-as Eu-do'ra Eu-ro-pw'ue Eux-i'nus Pon'tus Fa-veri-a 
E-ry'a-lus Eu-do'rus Eu'rops Eux-ip'pe Fa'vo 
2.rybittum Eu-dox-a * Eu-ro'pus E-vadne t Fav-o-ri'nus 
£r-y-ci'na Eu-dox'us Eu-ro'tas Ev'a-ges Feb'ru-a 
ér-y-man'this * Eu-el-ge' Eu-ro'to * Ev'a-gon Fe-ci-ales 
er-y-man'‘thus Eu-e-mer'1-das * Eu-ro'us E-vag’o-ras Fel'gi-nas 
cry-mas * Eu-es'pe-ris Eu'rus E-vag'o-re * Fe-lic'i-tas 
E-rym'na Eu-ga‘ne-i 3 Eu-ry'ale 8 E'van * Fel'si-pa 
E-rym'ne-us Eu-ge'ni-a Eu-ry'a-lus E-van'der Fen-es-tella 
Ery-mus f Eu-ge'ni-um Eu-ryb'a-tes E-van'ge-lus t Fen'ni 
* Er-ys-the'a Eu-ge'ni-us Eu-rybi-a Ev-an-gori-des Fe-ra'li-a 
Er-y-the'a! Eu'ge-on Eu-ry-bi'e-des E-van'thes Fer-en-ti'num 
* Er-y-thi'a * Eu-gi'a Eu-rybi-us E-var'chns Fe-ren'tum or 
Er-y-thi'ni 4 Eu-hem'e-rus * Eu-ryb'o-tus E'vas t Fo-ren’tum 
f Er-y-the'um * Eu'hy-dra Eu-ry-cle'a E'vax Fe-re'tri-ua 
Er'y-thra Eu'hy-drum Eu'ry-cles E-vel'thon Fe-ro'ni-a 
* E-ryth-ra-bolus Euhy-us Eu-ry-cli'des P E-vem'e-rus Fes-cen'ni-a 
Ery-thre Eu-lim'e-ne Eu-ryc'ra-tes * E-ve'nor * Fescen-ni'nus 
Er' y-thras Eu-ma'chi-us 12 Eu-ry-crati-das E-ve'nus t Fes'cu-lg 
E-ryth'ri-on Eu-me'us Eu-ryd'a-mas Ev-e-phe'nus Fes'tus 
E-ryth'ros * Eu-ma'ras Eu-ryd'a-me Ev'e-res Fi-bre/nus 
Eryx * Eu-mce'ces Eu-ry-dam‘-das E-ver'ge-te Fi-cul'ne.a 
E-ryx'o Eu-me'des Eu.ryd'i-ce E-ver'ge-tes Fi-de'na or Fi-de'nes 
E-ser'nus Eu-melis * Eu-ry-elus f Ev-es-peri-des 1 Fid-e-na'tes 
Es-quil'i-& and Eu-me‘tus Eu-ry-ga‘ni-a E-vip'pe 8 Fi-den'ti-a 
Es-qui-li'nus Eu'me-lus Eu-ryl'e-on E-vip'pus * Fid-en-ti'nus 
Es-sed'o-nes Eu'me-nes? Eu-rylo-chus Ex-a'dius Fi'des 
Es'sen-es Eu-me‘ni-a (a woman) |Eu-rym'a-chus Ex-w'thes Fi-dic‘u-le 
Es'su-i 3 * Eu-me-ni 'a (a city)  |Eu-rym'e-de Ex-ag'o-nus Fim'bri-a 
t Es-ti-&-o'tis Eu-men^-des Eu-rym'e-don * Ex-om'a-t:e Fir'mi-us 
Es-ti-ai'a 7 Eu-me-nidi-a Eu-rym'e-nes Ex-om'a.-tre Fis-cellus 
Es‘u-la Eu-me"nl-us Eu-ryn’o-me * Ex-quilt-a Flac'cus 
Et-e-ar'chus Eu-mol'pe Eu-ryn'o-mus Fla-celli-a 
E-te'o-cles Eu-mol'pi-dx Eu-ry‘o-ne Fla-cilla 
E-te'o-clus Eu-mol'pus Eu'ry-pon Fla-cilla 7ETi-a 
Et-e-o-cre'te Eu-mon'-des * Eu-ry-pon’ti-as F. * Flam'i-nes 
E-te'o-nes * Eu ne-os Eu-ryp'y-le Flamini-a 
E-te-o^ne-us Eu-nie'us Eu-ryp'y-lus t FA-BARI-A Fla-mini-us or 
E-te-o-ni'cus 30 Eu-na'pi-us Eu-rys'the-nes Fab'a-ris Flam-ini'nus 
t E-tc-o'nus * Eu-pni'ce Eu-rys-then1-de Fabi-a 7 Fla'vi-a 
E-te'ni-ee 11 Eu-no'mi-a Eu-rys'the-us Fa-bi-a’nt 4 Fla-vi-a'num 
E-tha'li-on 20 Eu'no-mus Eu'ry-te Fa'bi 3 * Fla-vina 
E-thele-um * Eu-nu'chus Eu-ryte-m Fabi-us Fla-vin'i-a 
* E-thelus Eu'nus Eu-ryt'e-le Fab-ra-te'ri-a Fla-vi-ob'ri-ga 
E-the'mon * Eu'o-dus t Eu-ry-the‘mis Fa-brici-us 24 Fla'vi-ns 
Eth’o-da { Eu-on’y-mos Eu-ryth'i-on and Fa-bulla * Fla-vona 
E'ti-as 10 Eu'o-ras Eu-ryti-on t Fa-celi-na Flora 
E'tis Eu-pa'gi-um Eu'ry-üs * Fac-e-li'na Flo-ra'ti-a 
E-tru'ri-a Eu-pal'a-mon Eu'ry-tus Fa'dus * Flo-ralis 
t E-trusci * Eu-pal'a-mos * Eu'se-bes Fæs'u-læ t Flo-ren'ti-a 
Et'y-lus Eu-pal'amus Eu-se'bi-a (a woman)  |Fal-cid'-a Flo-ri-a'nus 
Eu'ba-ges Eu'petor. * Eu-se-bi'a (a city) t Fa-le'ri-a o'rus 
Eu-ba'tas Eu-pa-tori-a Eu-se'bi-us Fo-le'ri-i 4 Flu-o'ni-a 
Eu'bkus * Eu-pato-ris * Eu-sem'a-ta Fal-e-ri'na Foli-a 
Eu-bos’a Eu-pei'thes Eu'se-pus Fa-ler/'nus * Fon-ta'nus 
Eu-bo'i-cus Eu'pha-es Eu-eta'thi-us Fa-lis'ci 3 Fon-tei-a 5 
Eu'bo-te Eu-phan'tus Eu-stoli-a | Fa-lis’cus Fon-te^-us Capto 
Eu'bo-tes Eu-phe’me Eu-sto1i-us |iFa'ma For’mi-x 
Eu-bute 8 Eu-phe'mus Eu-te/a 'Fan'ni-a For-mi.a'num 
Eu-buli-des Eu-phor'bus Eu-tel'i-das )Fan‘ni-i 4 Fornax 
Eu-bu'lus Eu-pho'ri-on Eu-terpe Fan'ni-us "For-tu'na 
1 Erythea.— more than two syllables in the Greek or Latin languages, ol 


Chrysaor, Love the guide, Callirrhoe led, 
Daughter of Ocean, to the genial bed, 
Whence Geryon sprung, fierce with his triple head ; 


this termination, which has the penultimate syllable long. 
Lee has done the same in the tragedy of Alezander, whic 
would lead us to suppose there is something naturally re- 
Whom Hercules laid breathless on the ground pugnant to an English ear in the antepenultimate accentua. 
In Erythea, which the waves surround. tion of these words, and something agreeable in the penult. 
Cooxz's Hesiod, Theog., v. 523. imate. 
[The Greek is 'Epvôcia.— Trollope.] 3 Euthalia —Labbe observes, that this word does not come 
3 Eumencs.—lIt is not a little surprising that so elegant a | from the muse Thalia, as some suppose, but from the mas. 
writer as Hughes should, throughout the whole tragedy of | culine Euthalius, as Eulatia, Eumenia, Eustolia, Extropia, 
the Siege of Damascus, accent this word on the penultimate | Emmelia, &c., which are professedly accented on the ante- 
syllable; especially a£ there is not a single proper name of ! penultimate.—See Rule 29. 


28 GREER AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 
GA GE GN GY HA 
For^u-li Galii-a Gc-nu'sus Gnos'sus Gym-nos-o-phis'tse 
Forum Ap'pi4 Gaul (Eng.) * Gcn'u-sus Gob-a-niti-o 10 Gym-nos'o-phists (Eng.) 
Fran'ci 3 Gol-li-ca nus Qc-nu'ti-a 11 Go'bar Gy-ne'cc-us z+ 
Fre-gclia 7 * Ga)-lict-nus * Gen'y-sus Gob'a.res Gy-n'e-co-thos'nas 
Fre-ge'ne * Galli-cus * Ge-om'o-ri Go"'bry-as Gyn'dcs 
Frvn-tanl 3 Gnl-li-c^nus Ge-orgi-ca Golgi * Gyr-to'na 
Frigidus Gal-li-na'ri-a Georgics (Eng.) ~ Gom'o.ra Gy-the'um 
Frist-i 4 Gal-lip'o-lis Gc-phy'ra Gom'phi 
Fron'd-nus * Gal lita h-y-rayi Go-na'tas 
° Fron-tinus Ga)-lo-pre‘ci-a * Ge-phy res Go-ni'a-des 
Fronto Gal-loni-us * Geph-y-rote aoe H ° 
Fru‘si-no Galtus * Gepi-da Gon 
Fu-ci'ua Ga-max'us Ge-res'tus Go-nces'sa HA'BIS 
Fu-ci‘nus "= Gam-bre'um * Ger-a-ne'a Go-nus'sa Ha-dri-a-nop'o-tis 
w Fu'ci-nus Ga-meti-a Ge-ra'ni-a Gor-di-anus Ha-dri-a'nus 23 
Fu-fidi-us Gan-da-ri'tss Ge-ran'thre * Gor-di-e'um Ha-dri-ati-cum 
Fu'ti-us Gem'-nus Gan'ga-ma * Ger'a-sa * Gor-di-u-co'mon * Had-y-le'um 
I Fu-gaii-a Gan-gari-dee * Ge-re'a Gordi-um ə Hw'mon 
Fu)-gi-na tes * Gan-gari-des Ge-res'ti-cus Gor'di-us Hs-mo'ni-a 
Ful-gi'nus Gan'ges Ger'gi-thum 9 * Gor-di-u-ti'chus * Hiem'o-ra 
Fulli-num and * Gan-gc'tis Ger-go'bi-a Gor-ga'sus Ha mus 
Ful-gi'num Gan-nas'cus Ge'ri-on Gorge Ha'ges 
Fulvi-a Gan-y-me'de Ger-ma‘ni-a Gor'gi-as Hag-nag'o-ra 
Ful'vi-us Gan-y-me'des Ger'ma-ny (Eng.) Gor'go Hag'no 
Fun-da‘nus Gan'y-mede (Eng.) * Ger-man-i-ci‘a Gor'go-nes Ha-laysus and Ha-le'sas 
Fun'di 3 Ga-reet'i-cum Ger-mani-cus * Gor-go'ne-us Hal'a-la 
Fu'ri-a Gar-a-man'tes Ger-ma'ni-i 4 Gor-go'ni-a Hal-cy'o-ne 8 
Fu'ri-e Gar-a-man'tis * Ger-ma'nus Gor-go'ni-us t Ha-len’‘tum 
Fu'rid 4 Gar'a-mas * Ger-on-te'us Gor-goph'o-ne t Hal'e-sa, t Ha-le'sa 
Fu.ri'na Gar'a-tas Ge-ron'thre Gor-goph'o-ra Ha-le'si-us 11 
Fu.rinee Ga-re'a-tse Gerrhm * Gor-go'pis * Ha-le’sus 
Fu'ri-us Ga-re-ath'y-ra Ge'rus and Gerrhus  |Gor'gus Ha'l-a 
Fur'ni-us Gar-ga'nus! Ge'ry-on 9 and Gor-gythi-on Ha-li-ac’‘mon 21 
Fus'cus Gar-ga'phi-a Ge-ry'o-nes Gor'tu-ee * Ha-li-æ'e-tus 
* Fus-ci‘na Gargara 7 * Ge-sith'o-us Gortyn, Gor'tys, or Ha-li-artus 21 
Fu'si-a 11 i* Gar-gari-des Ges'sa-tme Gor-ty’na * Hal-i-car-nas'se-ug 
Fu'si-us 10 Gar'ga-ris t Ges-so-ri'a-cum Gor-tyni-a Hal-i-car-nas'sus 
t Gar'ga-rus Ges'sos * Go-tho'nes Ha-lic'y-e 11 24 
|t Gar-gettus Ges'sus Gotthi 3, Go'thi (P.  |Ha-lic-is 
Gar-gitti-ua Ge'ta 9 Grac'chus 12 Ha-lim'e-de 
G. Ge-rili-us Ge'tæ Gra-di'vus Hal-ir-rho'ti-us 10 
Ga-ri'tes * Ge-thos'y-ne Grseci 3 Hal-i-ther'sus 
GAB’A-LES Ga-rum ‘na * Geth-sem'a-ni Græ'ci-a 11 * Ha-li'um 
* Gab'a-lus Gas'tron * Geti-cus Grie'ci-a Magna Ha'li-us 20 
* Gab'a-rus Ga'the-w 4 Ge-tu'i-a Gre-ci‘nus HaH-zo'nes 21 
Gab'a-za Ga-the'a-tas Gi-gan'tes * Grw-costa-sis * Hal-mo'nes 
Ga-be'ne and Ga.bi-e'ne f Gau-ga-mela * Gig-an-te'us Grz'cus Hal'mus 
Ga-bi-e'nus Gautus or Gau'e-on Gi- Grai-us Hal-my-des'sus 
Gabi-i 4 * Gau-ra'nus Gi * Gra -ju'ge-ns * Hal'my-ris 
Ga-bi'na Gau'rus * Gi-go'nus Gra-ni'eus or Gran'i-cus?|* Hal-my.ro'tes 
Ga-dint-a Ga'us or Ga'os Gil'do Gra‘ni-us Ha-lo'a 
Ga-bin-i-a'nus 20 * Ge-zo'rus Gio * Gra-te'æ In’su-læ Ha-loc'ra-tes 
Ga-bini-us Ge-ben'na 9 Gin-da'nes Gra'ti-w~ 10 Ha-lo'ne 
° Ga-bi'nus * Gc-dro'si Gin'des Gra-ti-a'nus 21 Hal-on-ne'sus 
° Gad'a.ra Ge-dro'si-a 11 Gin'ge Gra-tid^-a Ha-lo'ti-a 10 
Ga'des and f Ga-di'ra — |Gc-ga'nii 4 Gin-gu'num Grati-on 11 Ha-lo'tus 
Gad-i-ta'nus Gela Gip'pi-us Gra'ti-us 10 Halus 
Ga-sa'te Gea‘nor is'co Gra‘vi-i 4 Ha-ly-ejtus 
* Gatti Geli-a Gla-di-a-to'ri-i Lu'di Gra-vis'cm Ha-ly-at'tes 
Gse-tuli-a Gerti-as * Glan-do-me'rum Gra'vi-us t Ha-ly’cus 
Ge-tu'li-cus Gefli-us Gla'nia Gre-go'ri-us Ha'ys 
Ga-ledri-i 4 Gelo or Gedon Gla'num Greg'o-ry (Eng.) -Ha-lyzi-a 11 
Gal-ac-toph'a-fi 3 Gel'oi Glaph’y-re and Grin'nes | Ham-a-dry'a-des 
Ga-le‘sus * Geloi Glaph'y-ra * Gro-ne'a * Ha-mad'ry-as 
Ge-lan'this Gel'o-nes or Ge-loni  |Glaph'y-rus Gros'phus * Ham-ar-tolus 
Gal'a-ta 7 Ge'los Glau’ce Gryllus Ha-max^-a 
Gal'a-ts * Gem‘-ni Glau‘ci-a Gry-ne‘um * Ha-maxi-tus 
Gal-a-tze'a and Ge-min‘-us Glau-cip'pe Gry-ne'us * Ham-ax-o'bi-l 
Gal-e-the’a Gem‘-nus Glau-cip'pus Gry-ni'um Ha-mil'car 
° Gal-a-te’a * Ge-mi'nus Glau'con * Gy'ara Ha-millus 
Ge-lati-a 10 Ge-na' bum Glau-con'o-me Gy'a-rus and Gy'a-ros |Ham'mon 
Ga-laxi-a Ge-nau'ni Glau-co'pis Gy'as Han'ni-bal 
Gal'ba * Ge-ne'tes Glau'cus Gy-gee'us Har'ca-lo 
* Gal'bu.la Ge-ne'va, Ge-na'va, (P.) |Glau'ti-as Gy'ge Har-ma-te'li-a 
Ge-le‘nus * Gen'e-va Gli'con Gy'ges 9 or Gy'es Har'ma-tris 
Ga-le’ole Ge-ni'sus Glis'sas * Gyl-ace'a * Har'ma-tus 
* Ga-le-o'te» Ge’ni-us Glyc’e-ra Gy-lip’pus * Har-men-o-putus 
Ge.-le'ri-a * Gen-nai-des Gly-ce’ri-um Gym-na'si-a 11 Har-mo'di-us 
Ga-le'ri-us * Ge-no'ni Gly'con Gym-na'si-um Har-mo‘ni-a 
Ga-le'sus Gen’so-ric Glym’‘pes Gym ne'ss 11 Har-mon‘-des 
Gal-i-le‘a Gen'ti-us 10 Gna'ti-a 13 10 Gym'ne-tes * Har-mos'y-ni 
Ga-lin-thi-e’di-a Gen'u-a Gni'dus * Gym-ne'tes * Har'mo-zon 
Galli 3 Ge-nu'ci-us 10 Gnos'si-a 10 or Gnos'sis|* Gym-no-pai-di'a * Har-pa'gi-a 


not wonderful that the common ear should have given in 
to a pronunciation of this word more agrceable to English 
analogy than the true classica] accent on the penultimate 
WiLxiz, Epigomiad, | syllable. Ed spent on the me syllable is pon o fixed 
as to make other pronunciation savor o antry.— 
| Virg. /En., xi, 217, Vicor Gargani, &c.— Trollope.] (That fs. if correct speaking is pedantry.— Trollope ]- ee 
2 Granicus.—As Alexander's passing tho River Gramícus | Andronicus. 
& a common subject of history, poetry. and painting, it is 


! Garganus.— 


And high Garganus, on th’ Apulian plain, 
Je mark'd by sailors on the distant main. 


HE 

* Har-pajgri-des 
Har’pa-gus 
Har-pali-ce 
Har-pa'i-on 
Har'pa-lus 
Har-pal'y-ce 1 
Har-pal'y-cus 
Harpa-sa 
Har'pa-sus 
Har-poc'ra-tea 
e Har-py1-a 
Har-py1-e 4 
Harpies (Eng.) 
!Haru-des ` 
* Ha-ru'des 
utes 

as-by'te 
Has'dru-bal 
Ha-te'ri-us 
Haus'ta-nes 
* He-au-ton-ti-mo-ru’- 

me-nos 

Heb'doJe 
* Heb'do-me 
He'be 8 
He-be'sus 
* Hebri-nus 
* He-brom'a-gum 
* He-brom'a-nus 


Hec"a-te 8 
Hec'ate (Eng.) 
Hec-a-te'si-a 11 
t Hec'a-to 
Hec-a-tom-bo^-a 
Hec-a-tom-pho'ni-a 
Hec-a-tom'po-lis 
Hec-a-tom’py-los 
* Hec-a-tom'py-lus 
* Hec-a-ton-ne'si 
* Hec-te'ne 
Hec'tor 
Hec'u-ba 
* Hec'y-ra 
Hed'- 
f Hed-o-ns'um 
* Hed'u-es 
Hed'x-i 3 
* Hed'y-lus 
He-dym'e-les 
He-gel'o-chus 
He-ge'mon! 
Heg-e-si'a-nax 
He-ge'si-as 
Heg-e-silo-chus 
Heg-e-sin’o-us 
Heg-e-si'nus 
Heg-e-sip'pus 
Heg-e-sip’y-le 
a Diba a 
eg-e-ayp'e- 
Heg-e-tori-des 
Hel'e-na 7 
He-le^ni-a 
* Hel-e-ni'us 
He-le'nor 
Hel'e-nus 
* He'le-on 
He-ler/ni Lu'cus 
t Helles or t Ha'les 
* Heli-a 


1 Hegemon.—Gouldman and Holyoke accent this word on 
the antepenultimate syllable; but Labbe and Lempriere, 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


HE 
He-li-as't:» 
Hel-i-ca’on 
{fel4-cc 
Hefi-con 
Hel-i-co-ni‘a-des 
Hel-i-co'nis . 

* Hel-i-me'na 

* Heli-mus 
He-li-o-do'rus 21 
He-i-o-gab'a-1us? 
* He-li-o-ga-balus 
He-li-op'o-lis 
He-lis'son 

* He.li'um 
He'l-us 
He-lix'us 

* Hella-da 
Hel-lan'i-ce 
Hel-lani-cus 
Hel-la-noc'ra-tes 
* Hel-la-nod1-ce 


Hel-le’nes 
Hel-les-pon'tus 
* Hello-pes 
Hel-lo'pi-a 
Hel-lo'ti-a 10 
He-lo'ris 
He-lo'rum and 


He-lo'ta and He-lo'tes 
Helum 

Hel-ve'ti-a 10 
Hel-ve'ti-i 4 

* Hel-ve'tum 

Hel'vi-a 

t Hel-vid'i-a 

Hel'vi-i 4 

t Hel-villum 
Hel-vi'na 

Hervi-us Cin'na 
Hel'y-mus 
He-ma'thi-on 

* Hem-e-roe-co-pi'um 
* He-mic'y-nes 
He-mith'e-a 


* He-ni-o-chi’a 

He-phses'ti-a 

* Heph-e»s-ti'a 

t He-phes-ti‘a-des 

He-pbæsti-i 

He-ph=s'ti-o 

He-phres'ti-on 11 

Hep-ta-pho'nos 

Hep-tap'o-lis 

H xor na 
ep-tap’y-los 

* mra icu 

Hera 7 

Her-a-cle’a 

Her-a-cle1-a 

* Her'a-cles 

| He-racle-um 

He-rac-le-o'tes 

Her-a-cli'ds»e 

Her-a-cli'des 

Her-a-cli'dis 

Her-a-cli'tus3 

He-rac'li-us 


more classically, on the penultimate. 


3 Heliogabalus.—This word is accented on the penultimate 
syllable by Labbe and Lempriere; but, in my opinion, more 
agreeably to the general ear, by Ainsworth, Gouldman, and 


Holyoke, on the antepenultimate. 


3 Heraclitus.—This name of the wecping philosopher is so 
frequently contrasted with that of Democritus, the laughing 
philosopher, that we are apt to pronounce both wit 
same accent; but all our prosodists are uniform in giving the 
antepenultimate accent to the lattcr, and the penultimate to 


the lormer word. 


HE 


* Her-a-cli'us 
He-rie'a 
He-rwe'um 

* Her-be'sus 
Her-bes'sus 

t Her-bi'ta 
Her-ce'-us 

* Hcr-ce'us 
Her-cu-la‘ne-um 
* Her-cu-la'ne-us 
Her’cu-les 
Her-cule-um 
Her-cuile-us 
Her-cy'na 
Her-cyn'.a 

* Her-cyni-us 
Her-do'ni-a 
Her-do'ni-us 
He're.a 

* He-re’a 
He-ren'ni-us Se-ne'ci-o 
He're-us 
He-ril'us 
Heri-lus 

* He-ri'us and * He'ri-us 
Her'ma-chus 
Her'mse 
Her-ma’‘a 
Her-mae'um 
Her-mag’o-ras 

t Her-man'di-ca 
Her-man-du'ri 
Her-man'ni 
Her-inaph-ro-di'tus 
t Her'mas 
Her-ma-the'na 
Her-me'as 
Her-me^.as 
Her'mes 
Her-me-si'a-nax 
Her-mi'as 
Her-min1-us 
Her-mi'o-ne 

* Her-mi‘o-nes 
Her-mi-o'ni-w 
Her-mi-oni-cus Si'nus 
* Her-mi’o-nis 
Her-mip'pus 

* Her-mo-cop1-dx 
Her-moc'ra-tes 
Her-mo-do'rus 
Her-mof£'e-nes 
Her-mo-la'us 

* Her-mo'nax 

* Her-inon'do-ri 
t Her-mop’o-lis 
Her-mo-ti'mus 
Her-mun-du'ri 
Her'mus 

* Herni-ci 
Her-ni'ci 4 
He'ro 

He-ro'des 
Her'od (Eng.) 
He-ro-di-a'nus 21 
He-rodA-cus 

* Her-o-di'um 
He-rod'o-tus 

* Her-o-dulus 
Her'o-es 

*t He.ro'es 
He-rois 

He'ron 
He-rophi-la 

* He-rophi-le 
He-rophi-lus 
He-roe'tra-tus 
Her pa 


HI 
Her'se 
Her-sili-a 
Her'tha and Herta 
Her'u-li 
* Her'ulus 
He-ste^nus 
He-si'o-dus 10 


F 
E 
^ 
3 


t Hes-per-itis 
Hes‘pe-rus 
Hes'ti-a 
t Hes-ti'a 
Hes-ti-e’a 
* Hes-ti-o'nes 
He'sus 
He-sychi-a 
He-sychi-us 
He-tric’u-lum 
He-tru'ri-a 
Heu-rip'pa 
Hex-ap'y-lum 
t Hi-ar’bas or I-ar’bas 
Hi-ber‘ni-a and 
Hy-bernt-a 
* Hi-be'rus 
Hi-bril'des 
Hic-e-ta'on 94 
* Hic'e-tas 
Hi-ce'tas 
Hi-emp'sal 
Hi'e-ra (an island) 
* Hi-c’ra (a person) 
* Hi-e-ra-co'me 
Hi-e-rap'o-lis 
Hi'e-rax 
* Hi‘e-ri 
* Hi-eri-chus 
Hi'e-ro 
Hi-e-ro-ce'pi-a 
* Hi-e-ro-ce'pis 
Hi-er'o-cles 
* Hi-e-ro-ce8-a-re'a 
t Hi-e-ro-du^i 
Hi-e-ro-dufum 
* Hi-e-ro-ke'ryx 
t Hi-er-om-ne'mon 
* Hi-er-om-nem'o-nes 
Hi-e-ro-ne'sos 
Hi-e-ron'i-ca (Lex) 30 
* Hi-e-ro-ni'c& 
Hi-er-o-ni'ces 
Hi-e-ron'i-cus 
Hi-e-ron'y-mus 
Hi-e-roph1-lus 
Hi-e-ro-sol y-ma 
Je-ru'sa-lem (Eng.) 
* Hi-gi‘nus 
Hig-na't-a Vi'a 
Hi-la'ri-a 
morin 
wary (Eng.) 
* Hian4opo dei 
Hi-melita 
Him'e-ra 


Hip-pal'ci- 
Hip'pa-lus 
Hip-par'chi-a 12 
Hip-par'chus 

ı Hip-pa-ri'nus 

| Hip-pa'ri-on 


29 


ip'po 
Hip-pob'o-tes 

* Hip-pob’o-tum 
Hip-pob’o-tus 
Hip-po-cen-tau'rl 
* Hip-po-co'me 
Hip-poc’o-on 
Hip-po-cor-ye'tes 
t Hip-poc'ra-te 
Hip-poc'ra-tes 


Hi 'a-me and 


Hip-pod'ro-mus 
Hip'po-la 
Hip-pol'o-chus 
Hip-pol'y-te 8 
Hip-pol'y-tus 
Hip-pom'a-chus 
Hip-pom'e-don 

t Hip-pom-e-du'sa 
Hip-pom'e-ne 
Hip pom e nes 
Hip-po-mol'gri 
Hip'pon and Hip'po 
Hi na 


“t po'nax ° 

Pp ponia ie 

* Hip-po-ni'cus 

Hip-po'ni-um 

Hip-pon'o-us 

* Hip-poph'a-£i 

Hip-pop'o-dea 

Hip-pos'tra-tus 

Hip-pot'a-des 

Hip'po-tas or Hip'po ta 

Hip-poth'o-e 

Hip-poth'o-on 

Hip-poth-o-on'tis 

Hip-poth'o-us 

Hip-po'ti-on 11 

E: Pore 
ip-pu'ris 

* Hip-purus 

Hip'pus 

Hip'si-des 


ra 

Hir-pi'ni 4 
Hir-pi'nus 
Hir'ti-a (Lex 
Hir'ti-us Aulus 


* Hippocrene.—Nothing can be better established than the 
pronunciation of this word in four syllables, according to its 


original; and yet such is the license of English poets, that 


Hesiod, 


the 


Or, Olmius, to 


they not untrequently contract it to three. Thus, Cooke, 
Theog., V4 9. 
And now to Sasu resort the fair, 

y sacred spring repair. 

And a late translator of the Satires of Perseus: 


Never did I so much as sip, 
Or wet with Hippocrene a lip. 


This contraction is inexcusable, as it tends to ¿.nbarraz 


! pronunciation and lower the language of poetry. 


30 GREEN AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 

uv HY ' 1A 1D IN 
Ho'di-us IIy'la and Hyde Hy-phe‘us Larbas Le'ta 
Holmium Hyd'e-ra * [lyph-an-te‘on * ]-ar-bi'ta Ig'e-ni 
Hol'o-cron Hy-lar'ncs 1* Ilyp-o-the be I-archas and Jar'chas Ig-nati-us 10 
* Hom--re'us Ily-lns'pcs |. MH yp-o-the'cee l-ar'da-nus * Ig-ne'tes 
* [lo-meríi-de Ily dra Hyp'sa Las i-des t T-gu'vi-um 
t Ho-me-ro-mas'tix IIy-dra'mi-a Myp-sc'a La si-on 11 and I-a’si-us |I-a-i'ra 
e }lo-me-ro-mias-ti'ges | Hyd-ra-o'tes * Hyp-ecla * I-e’sis Iba 
Homerus * Hyd ro-a ! ¥lyp-eo’nor l'a-sus A * Il-c-a'tes 
Ho'mer (Eng.) * Hy-drela Hyp-sc’us * ]-ax-&in'a-teo Il-e-ca'o-nes and 
* Ho-mile Hy-droch’o-us Hyp-si-cra-te'a t I-ax'ar-tes Il-e-ca-o-nen'ses 
Hom o-le Hyd-ro-pho'ri-a Hyp-sic’ra-tes I-be'ri I-lerda I 
Ho-mote a Hydrus Hyp-sip’y-le I-be ri-a * ll-er-ge tes 
lom -o-lippus Hy-dru'sa Hyr-cani-a * ]-ber'i-cus Ila or Rhe'a 
Hom-o-loi«les H y'c-la ilyr-ca‘uum Mars I-be'rus I-li'a-ci Lu'di 3 
Ho-immon-a-den'ses i liyete Ilyr-ca'nus Ibi 3 l-li'acus 
* Hom-o-ti'mi Hly-inp'sal Hyria Ibis Ii a-des 
t Hon'or Hy-cttus * Hyri-e Ib'y-cus Il'i-as . 
Ho-no'ri-us * Hy-gc'a Hy-ri'e-us and Hyr'e-us |l-ca'ri-a Riad (Eng. 
* Ho-ple'tes Hy-ge'i-a Hyr-ini‘na I-ce'ri-us t Il-f-en’ses 
tlo'ra IIy-gi'a-na * Hyr-ini'ne Ic'n-rus I¥i-on 
Ho-rac^-Uue 24 Hy-giuus Hyr'ne-to and Ic'ci-us 10 I-li'o-ne 
to're H Hyr'ne-tho Ic'e-los | IH-o'ne-us» v- 
Hor-a-pol1o Hy-laci-des ^ Hyr-nith'i-um * [c'c-lus | (LHi'o-neus 
f Ho-ra'ti-a Hy-lac tor Hyrta-cus [ceni Llis'sus 
Ho-rati-us ri es Hyst-a 11 Ic’e-tas I-lith-y-i'a or * [1-thy1e 
Hor'ace (Eng.) * lly-le'a Hys'pa Ich’nw IM-um or Il'i-on 
Hor'ci-as 10 Hy-la*us Hys'sus and Hys'si 3 |* Ich-nob'a-tes * [l-lib/n-nus 
* Ho-ri'zon Hyas Hye-tas'pes Ich-nu'sa Il-lib'e-ris 
Hor-mis‘das Hy lax Hys-ti-e'us Ich-o-nu'phis Il-lip'u-la 
Hor-ratus Hyri-as Ich-thy-oph'a-&i 3 ]1-li-tur'gis 
t Horta Hyl-lai-cus Ich'thys Il-lyri-cum, Il Ty-ria, 
Elor-ten’si-a 10 Hyrttus I-cilf-us and I-lyri-a 
Hor-ten’si-us 10 Hy-lon'o-me I. Ic^-us 10 D-lyri-cus Sinus 
Hor-ti'nuin Hy-loph’a-gi 3 f I-co^ni-um II-1 us 
Hor-to'na Hym-e-nie'us ana VA I'cos D'u-a 7 
Horus Hymen Il-ac'chus Ic-ti'nus | lus 
Hos-til1-a Hy-met'tus I-a'der t Ic-u lima * [l-ur-go'a 
Hos+tildus * Hy-o I-a-le'mus I'da 1.1 
llun-ne-ricus Hy-perpa * J-el'me-nus I-die'a I-man-u-en'ti-us 10 
! Hun'ni or Hun-ni'a-des | Hy-pe’si-a 44 I-al'y-sus I-dus'us * [-ma'on 
Hy-a-cin“thi-a Hyp'a-nis I-am'be t I-dallis or * Id'a-lis Im'a-us* 
Hy-a-cin'thus Hyp-a-ri'nus I-am^bli-cus Id'a-lus Im'ba-rus 
Hy'a-des * Hyp'a-ta I-am'e-nus ' Id-an-thyr'sus Im-bracit-des 
Hy-a Hy-pa'tes l-ami-de | I-dar'nes Im-bras-des 
H y'a-la Bee I-a-ni'ra i T'das Im"bra-eus 
* Hy'a-le * Hyp'atus |I-an'the | Id'e-a3 28 Im'bre-us 
* Hy-a-me'a Hy-pe'nor ]-an'the-a ,*I-de'ra Imbri-us 
* Hy-am-pe'a Hyp-e-ra'on * I-an-the’a ,I-des’sa Im.brivi-um , 
ELy-Am'po-lis * Hy-per'ba-tus * I-a’on it 'dex Imbros 
Hy ‘an'thes Hy-per'bi-us * [-a'o-nes | t I-dist-a-vi'sus * Im'o-la 
Hy-nn'tis Hyp-er-ho're I-ap-e-ron1-des ! [d'mon In'a-chi 3 12 
* Hy-a-po'a Hy-pe're-a and I-a-pet'i-des .I-dom’e-ne 8 I-na'chi-a 
Hy-ar'bi-ta y-pe'ri-a 't I-apeti-on1-des !]-dom.e-no'us* or I-nach1-dæ 
* Hy-ar-bi'ta Hyp-e-re'si-a 11 | I-ap'e-tus3 t I-dom'e-neus I-nach'i-des 
Hyas * Hyp-e-ri'a Lapis I-do'te-a I-na'chi-um 
* Hyb'ela Hy-peri-des * ]-ap'o-des ]-dri'e-us In'achus 12 
Ry dla Hyp-e-ri‘on 29 n I-a-pyd’i-a I-du'be-da l-nam'a-mes 
Hy-brc'as or Hyb're-as! | Hyp-erm-nestra * [-a-py'ges I-du'me and Id-u-me'a |l-nar'i-me 8 
Hy-bri'a-nes Hy-per’o-chus La-pygi-a I-dy'a In'a-rus 
Hyc'ca-ra |Hyp-er-ochi-des Lapyx I-dvi-a In-ci-ta'tus 


1 Hybreas.—Lempriere accents this word on the penulti- 
mate syllable; but Labbe, Gouldman, and Holyoke, more 
properly, on the antepenultimate. 

3 lapaus.— 

Son of lapetus, o'er-subtle, co, 
And glory in thy artful theft below.—Cooxe's Hes. 

[Hcrat. Od., L 3, 28: Audez lapeti genus.— Trollope.) 

Idea.—This word, as a proper name, I find in no lexi- 
cographer but Lempriere. The English appellative, signi- 
fying an image in the mind, has uniformly the accent on the 
second syllable, as in the Greek óda, in opposition to the 
Latin, which we generally follow in other cases, and which, 
in this word, has the penultimate short in Ainsworth, Labbe, 
and our beet prosodists ; and, according to this analogy, idea 
ought to have the accent on the first syllable, and that sylla- 
ble short, as the first of idiot. But when this word is a 
proper name, as the daughter of Dardanus, I should sup- 
pose it ought to fall into the general analogy of pronouncing 
Greck names, not by accent, but by quantity, and, therefore, 
that it ought to have the accent on the first syllable; ond, 
according to our own eared that syllahle ought to be 
short, unlees the penultimate in 
and then, according to general usage, it ought to 
accent.—(The fact is, that the Greek. in this case is a diph- 


ave the 


thong, the name being 'Ijata, and therefore, in Latin and En- I 


glieh, Ide’a. In the beginning of the note, there is some 
confusion in our author's statements. The ultimate in 
Eia is short; in the Latin idea, long. Aurei Vic., Animos 
(dea fatigat. — Trollope.) 

* ]domeneus —The termination of nouns in eus was, amon 
the ancicnts, sometimes pronounced in two ayllahles, an 


the Greek is a phong, ! 


sometiraes as a diphthong in one. Thne, Lahbe tells us, that 
Achilles, Argyleus, Phalareus, Apsirteus are pronounced 
commonly in four syllables, and Nereus, Orpheus, Porteis, 
Tereus in three, with the penultimate syllable short in all; 
but that these words, when in verse, have generally the 
diphthong preserved in one syllable: Eumenidnm veluti 
demens videt agmina Pentheus.— Vir. "The Latin poets fre- 
quently dissolved the diphthong into two syllables: 


Naiadum cœtu, tantum non Orpheus, Hebrum 
Pceenaque respectus, et nunc manet Orpheus in te. 


The best rule, therefore, that can he given to an English 
reader is, to pronounce words of this termination always 
with the vowels separated, except an English poet, in imita- 
tion of the Greeks, should preserve the diphthong; but, in 
the present word, I should prefer I-dom'e-meus to I-dom-e-ne'us, 
whether in verse or prose.—[The reverse of this is decided- 


: ly the best rule; viz, to preserve the diphthong invariably, 
except where an English poet, after the example of the Latin, 


dissolves it. J.dom.emeus must be incorrect, as the Greek 


, Dame is always spelled with an e; so that tbe resolved diph- 


,thong would be pronounced Idomen'eus.— Trollope. Carr 
would, in most cases, make the eus one syllable in poetry 
and two in prose.] 


5 Ilioneus.—GSee Idomeneus. 


€ Imaus.—All our prosodista make the penultimate sylla 
ble of this word short; and, consequently, accent it on the 
antepenultimate; but Milton. hy a license he was allowed tc 
take, accents it on the penultimate syllable: 


As when a vulture on Jmaiis bred, 
Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds. 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 3] 


IP IS IX ' JU LA 
I[n-de-thyr'sus Iph-i-me-di'a? Is-me'nus * Ix-l-o/nc-us Ju-no-na'li-a 
In'di-a I-phim'e-don ]-soc'ra-tes Ix-i-on'-des Ju-no’nes 
f In-dib7-lis Iph-i-me-du'sa Issa 7 Ju-no'nl-à 
a In‘di-cus I-phin'o-e 8 Is'se 8 Ju-no'nis 
ino I-phin'o-us * [s-ae'don J Ju'pi-ter 
* [n-di-ge'tes (a people) |l'phis * [s-scd'o-nes ° * Jura 
In-dig'e-ti 4 I-phiti-on 11 Is'gus 5 Jus-ti'nus 
In'dus Iphi-tus * Is-teev’o-nes ' JA-CO'BUS Ju-tur/na 
* In-gæv'o-nes Iph'thi-me Ister and Is'trus * Jad'e-ra Ju-ve-nallls 
e [n-ne'sa Ip-se'a 29 Isth^ni-a * Jam'ni-a or * Jam-ni'a | Ju’ee-nal (Eng) 
Ino 1 t Ip'sus Isth'mi-us Ja nic'ulum Ju-ven'tns 
I-no'a 7 lra17 Isth^nus * Ja-no'ca Ju-ver’na or lli-bernt-a 
I-no'pus * Irais Is-ti-&'o-tis Ja'nus 
I-nores * [r-a-phi-o'tes * [s-to'ne Ja-pet'i-des 
I-no’us Ir-e-nw’'us Is'tri-a Jap'e-tus 
In'su-bres Irene Is-trop'o-lis Jar'chas L " 

f In-su'bri-a I-re'sus sus Ja'son 

f In-ta-me'li-um I'ris * [t'a-li * Jaz'y-ges LA-AN'DER 

In-ta-.pher'nes Irus I-tafi-a 7 Jenáñ-sus Lu-ar'chus 

In-te-ram'na * [-sa'cus e d (Eng.) Je'ra Leb'a-ris 

[n-ter-ca'ti-a 11 Is'a-das I-tal'i-ca t Jerne * Lab'a-rus 

[n'u-us L-am'a 7 I-tali-cus Je-ro'mus and Lab'da 

L-ny’cus I-se'us It'a-lus Je-ron'y-mus t Lab-daci-des 

[o 1 Is'a-mus I-tar’ Je-rn'sa-lem Lab'da-cus 

[-ob'a-tes and I-san'der It'e-a 20 * Je'sus Lab'da-lon 
Jo-ba'tes I-sa'pis I-tem'a-les Jo-ba'tes La'be-o 

l'o-bes lear and Is'a-ra Itb'a-ca Jo-cas'ta La-be'ri-us 

[-o-lat-a | I’sar and I-ss‘us t Ith'a-ce-si-e& Jop'pa * La-be'rus 

l'o-las or I-o-la'us I-sar'chus 12 I-thob’a-lus Jor-da'nes La-brci 4 

[-ol'chos I-eau'ri-a Ithome | * Jorda-nes La-b’cum 

l'o-le 1 8 I-sau'ri-cus Ith-o-ma'i-a Jor-nan'des * La-bi'cus 

* Loum I-sau'rus * [th-o-ma'tas Jo-se'phus, Fla'vi-us La-bi-e'nus 

l'on Is-che'ni-a 19 f I-thom'a-tes |Jo-vi-a'nus Lab-i-netus 

I-o'ne 8 Is-cho-la^us * [-tho'me '* Jo-vi'nus La-bo'bi-us 

I-o'nes * [s-choin'a-che I-tho^mus * Jo'za La-bob'ri-gi 

I-o’ni-a Is-chop'o-lis * I-tho‘ne Juba * Lab-o-rini 

* [.on'i-cus * [s-chy'ras * Ith-u-rei Ju-de’a * La-bo'tas 

l o'pas Is-com'a-chus Ith-y-phallus Ju-ga ‘lis La-bra'de-us 

l'o-pe and Jop'pa Is-de-ger'des L -a 7 Ju-gan'tes t La'bron 

l'o-phon * [-se'a I-to'nus Ju-gn'ri-us * La-by'cas 

* [-o'pis * I-sc‘pus * I¢o-rum Ju-gur'tha Lab-y-rin'thus 

l'os Is-a 10 f It'u-na Jull-a 7 La-c#’na 

* [-o-taph'a-ta * I-sřa-ci Itu-rg'a Ju-li'a-des Lac-e-die'mon 

Ip'c-pie * [.si'a-cus I-tu'rum Ju-li-a'nus * Lac-e-de-mon't-cug 

Iph i-a-nas's& Is-i-do‘rus [It y-lus Juli-i 4 Lac-e-dw-mo‘ni-i or 

Iphi-clus or Iphi-cles |Zs'i-dore (Eng.) Ity-rei 3 * Ju-li-o-bo na Lac-c-dem'o-nes 

[-phic'ra-tes I'sis I'tys Ju-li-o-ma'gus La-ce-de-moni-ans (Eng. 

* ]ph-i-crati-des * Is-ma-ela * [-u-le^us Ju-li-op'o-lis t Lac-c-de-mo'ni-us 

* [ph 4-da-mi'a Is‘ma-rus and Ia'ma-re — * I-u-li’a-cum Jullis La-certa 

L-phid'a-mus iIs-ne’ne 8 Lulus Julius Ce'sar t Lac-e-tani-a 

Iph-i-de-mi'a Is-me'ni-as Ix-ib’a-te Ju'nla 7 Lach'a-res 

Iph-i-ge-ni'a! Is-men'i-des Ix-l'on Ju'no La'ches 1 19 


1 ]phigenia.—The antepenultimate syllable of this word 


had been in quiet 


ssession of the accent for more than a 


century, till some Greeklings of late have attempted to place 
the stress on the penultimate, in compliment to the original 
'I$ryévaa. If we ask our innovators on what principle they 
pronounce this word with the accent on the ¿, they answer, 
because the , stands for the diphthong «, which, being long, 
must necessarily have the accent on it. But it may be re- 
plied, this was indeed the case in the Latin language, but 
not in the Greek, where we find a thousand long penulti- 
mates without the accent. It is true, one of the vowels 
which composed a diphthong in Greek, when this diphthong 
was in the penultimate syllable, generally had an accent on 
it, but not invariably; for a long penultimate syllable did 
not always attract the accent in Greek as it did in Latin. 
An instance of this, among thonsands, is that famous line 
of dactyls in Homer's Odyssey, expressing the tumbling 
dowm of the stone of Sisyphus: 
Aðrıs Exacra wédovds ku) (ydero Mag dvacdns. 
Odyss., b. 11. 

Another striking instance of the same -accentuation ap- 
pears in the first two verses of the Iliad : 

Mp Gecde Oca MnAniddew "AxcdAHOS 
OddAopévny, ñ pupi "Axacois Aye’ ¿Onxe. 

I know it may be said that the written accents we see on 
Greek words are no kind of authority, and that we ought 
always to give accent to penultimate long quantity, as the 
Latins did. Not here to enter into a dispute about the au- 
thority of the written accents, the nature of the acute, and 
its connection with quantity, which has divided the learned 
of Europe for so many years—till we have a clearer idea 
of the nature of the E ied voice, and the properties of 
speaking sounds, which alone can clear the difficulty—for 

e sake of uniformity, perhaps it were better to adopt the 
prevailing mode of pronouncing Greek proper names like 
the Latin, by making the quantity of the penultimate syllable 
the regulator of the accent, though contrary to the genius 
of Greek accentuation, which made the ultimate syllable its 


regulator; and if this syllable was Jong, the accent could 
never risc higher than the penultimate. Perhaps in lan- 
guage, as in laws, it is not of so much importance that the 
rules of either should be exactly right, as that they should 
be certainly and easily known ; so the object of attention in 
the present case is not so much what ought to be donc as 
what actually is done; and as pedantry will always be more 
pardonable than illiteracy, if we are in doubt about the prev- 
alence of custom, it will always be safcr to lean to the side 
of Greek or Latin than of our own language.—([Fnough has 
been said on the pronunciation of words of this class in 
Rule 30.— Trollope.) 

3 Ipkimedia.—This and the foregoing word have the ac 
cent on the same syllable, but for what reason can not be 
easily conceived. That Iphigenia, having the diphthong a 
in its penultimate syllable, should have the accent on that 
syllable, though not the soundest, is at least a plausible rea- 
son; but why should our prosodists pve the same accent to 
the ¢ in Iphimedia ? which, coming from :¢: and yediw, has 
no such pretensions. If they say it has the acccut in the 
Greek word, it may be answered, this is not esteemed a suf- 
ficient reason for placing the accent in Jphigenia ; besides, 
itis giving up the sheet-anchor of modern prosodista, the 
quantity as the regulator of accent. We know it was an 
axiom in Greek prosody that, when the last syllable was 
long by natare, the accent could not rise beyond the penult- 
imate; but we know, too, that this axiom is abandoned in 
Demosthenes, Aristoteles, and a thousand other words. The 
only reason, therefore, that remains for thc penultimate ac- 
centuation of this word is, that this syllable 1s long in some 
of the best poets. Be it so. Let those who have inore 
learning and leisure than I have find it out. In the interim, 
as this may perhaps be a long one, I muet recur to my ad- 
vice under the last word; though Ainsworth has, in my 
opinion, very properly left the penultimate syllable of both 
these words short, yet those who affect to be thought 
learned will always find their account in departing as far as 
possible from the analogy of their own language, in favor 
of Greek and Latin. 
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LA 


Lach'c-eis! 
Lact-das 
! Lact«ics 
La-cint-a 
La-cin-i-en'eis 
La cint-um 
Lac'mon 
La'co 1 
La-cob’ri-ga 
* Lacones 
La-coni-a and 
Laconica 
Lac'ra-tcs 


Lena and Le-æ'na 
Lue nas 

Le'nc-us 

Le'pa Magna 
La-ertes 

* La-er-ti'a-des 
La-er'ti-us, Di-og’e-nes 
* Laes-try'gon 
Le-stryg’o-rcs 
Læ'ta 

Læ-tori-a (Lex) 
Le'tus 

Leri 3 


Lara- 
La Ina sia 
Lam‘e-chus 
La-mal'mon 
* Lum-be'ca 
Lam-bra'ni 3 
Lam'brus 
La'mi-a 
La-mi'acum Bellum 
La'mi-e 
J,a'mi-as /E1i-us 
La-mi'rus 
I.am'pe-do 
Lam-pe'ti-a (a female) 
° Lam-pe-tí'a (a city) 
* Lam.pc-ti'um 
Lam'pe-to and 

* [.am.-pe'do 
° Lam’pe-tus 
* Lam-pe'us, Lam.pi'a 
Larn'pon, Lam'pos, or 

Lam'pus 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


LA 
Laut-po-ne’a, 


Lanrpo'ni-a, and 
Lam-po'ni-um 

Lam-po'ni-us 

Lam-pridi-us 1i-us 

Lanr'pro-cles 

L.am'prus 

Lamp'sa-cus and 
Lainy'sa-chum 

Lamp-v"ri-a 

Lam'pus 

Lamus 

* Lam'y-ra 

* Lanry-ros 

Lam'y-rus 

La-nas'sa 

Lan'ce-a 10 

* Lan-cc'a 

Lan'ci-a 10 

Lan'di 

Lan'gi-a 

* Lan-gi'a 

Lan-go-bar'di 3 

La-nu'vi-um 

[Es o-bo tus or J.ab‘o-tas 

,La-oc'o-on 

'La-od'a-mas 

'La-od-a-mia 33 

| I.a-0-da'mi-a 

La-odi-ce 8 

|La-od-i-ce’a 

| La-od-i-ce‘ne 

La-od'o-chus 

Ln-og’o-nus 

La-ogo-ras 

iLa-og'o-re 8 

' La-o-me-di'a? 30 

La-om'e-don 

* La-om-e-don-te^us 

La-om-e-don-ti'a-d:e 

* La-om-e-don-ti'a-des 

* La.om-e-don'ti-us 

* La-onti-cus 

La-on‘o-me 

La-on-o-me‘ne 

La-oth'o-e 8 


Lara or La-ran'da 
La-ren'ti-a and 
Lau-ren'ti-a 10 
La'res 
Larga 
Lar'gus 
La-ri'des 
La-ri'na 
La-ri'num 
La-ris'sa 
La-ris'sus 
La'ri-us 
Lar'nos 
La-ro'ni-a 
t Lars To-lum'ni-us 


| Lar'ti-us, Fla'vi-us 


Lar-to-lwta-ni 
Larva 
La-ryrn'na 
La-rysi-um 11 


LE 
Las'ei-a 
Las'sus or La'sus 
Las'the-ncs 
Las-the-nia3 
Lat'a-gus 
Lat-c-ranus Plautus 
La-te'ri-um 
* Lath'u.rus 
La-ti-alis 
La-ti-a'ris 
La-tini 3 4 
La-tini-us 
La-tinus 
La'ti-um 
Le'ti-us 10 
Lat mus 
La-tot-a 
f La-to'bi-us 
t La-tob’ri-gi 
La-tots 
* Lat'o-is 
La-to'na 
La-top'o-lis 
* Lat-o-rc'a 
La-to‘us 
Latre-us 
t La-tu’mi-e@ or 
t Le-to'mi-e 
t Lau-da'mi-a 
Lau-do'ni-a 
Lau-fel?a 
Lau'ra 
it Lau-re'a-cum 
Lau-ren-tali-a 
Lau.ren'tes A'gri 
Lau-ren'ti-a 10 
Lau-ren-tini 4 
Lau-ren'ti-us 
Lau-ren’tum 
* Lau-re’o-lus 
Lau'ri-on or Lau-ri'on 
Lauron 
t La'us 
La'us Pom-pe'-a 
Lau'sus 


t La-ver'ni-um 
La-vi-ans 7 
La-vini-e 
La-vini-um or 
La-vinum 
* Laz'a-rus 
Le'a-des 
Le-m 3 
Le-w'na 
Le-an'der 
Le-an'dre 
Le-an'dri-as 
* Le-an'dri-us 
Le-archus 12 
Leb-a-de'a 
* Leb-a-di'a 
Leb'c-dus or Leb'c-dos 
Le-be‘na 
Le-bin'thos and 
Le-byn'thos 
Le-chw’um 
Lec'tum 
Lec'y-thus 
Le'da 
Le-dte'a 
Le'dus 
Le'gi-o 
p, Pg (Eng.) 
Le'i-tus 4 


Lelaps 
Lel'e-ges 


LE 

Letex 
Le-man'nus 
* Le-na nus 
Lem'nos 
Le-mo’vi-i 3 
* Lem-o-vi'ces 
Lem‘u-res 
Le-mu'ri-a and 

Lem-u-rali-a 
Le-navus 
Len'tu-lus 
Le'o 
* Lo-ob’o-tes 
Le-o-ca'di-a 
* Le-och‘a-res 
Le-o-co'ri-on 
Le-oc'ra-tes 


Le-on'ti-um and 
Le-on-ti'nl 4 

s EREE A 

Le-on-to-ceph’a-lus 

Le-on'ton or 
Le-on-top'o-lis 

Le-on-tychi-des 

* Le-oph'o-ra 

* Le'o-phron 

* Le-op're-pes 

* Le-o-prepi-des 

Le'os 

Le-os'the-nes 

Le-o-tych1-des 

Le-phyri-um 

Lep^-da 


Le'ros 

* Lee-bo-níi'cus 
Les'bos 

* Les-bo'us 
Les'bus or Les'bos 
Les'ches 12 
Les-tryg/o-nes 
* Les'u-ra 
Le-ta‘num 
Le-the»us 
Le'the 

Le'tus 

Leu'ca 

* Leu-ca'di-a 

* Leu-ca'ni 
Leu'cas 
Leu-ca'si-on 11 
Leu-cas'pis 
Leu-ca'tes 
Leu'ce 

Leu'ci 3 
Leu-cip'pe 
Leu-cip'pi-des 
Leu-cip'pus 

* Lcu-co-ge'i 
Leu'co-la 


Li 


Leu‘con 
Leu-cone 8 
Leu-co'nes 
* Leu-coni-cus 
Leu-con'o-e 
* Leu-con'o-tus 
Lcu-cop'e-tra 
* Leu-co-phry/ne 
Leu'co-phrys 
Lcu-cop'o-lis 
Leu'cos 
Leu-co'el-a 11 
* Leu-cos’y-ri 
Leu-co-syrii 4 
Lcu-coth'o-e or 
Leu-co'the-a 
Leuc'tra 
Lcuctrum 
Leu'cus 
Leu cy-a'ni-as 
Leu-tych1-des 
Le-va'na 7 ' 


Li-beth’ri-des 
Libi-ci or Li be'ci-l 
Lib-i-tina 

Libo 1 

Li'bon 

* Li-bon'o-tus 
Lib-o-phoe-ni'ces 
Li'bri 4 

Libs 

Li-bur'na 
Li-bur^ni-a 
Li-bur/ni-des 
Li-bur num Ma’re 
Li-burnus 
Lib’y-a 
Lib'y-cum Mare 
Lit/y-cus and Li-bystis 
Libys 

Li-bys'sa 

* Lib-ys-si'nus 
Lic'a-tes 

Li'cha 

* Lich's-des 

t Li-cha'des 
Lichas 

Li'ches 

Li-cin+a 
Li-cint-us 


Li’ 


| Lig-u-rinus 


Li'gus 18 
t Lf gus'ti-cum Mara 


1 Lachesis.— 


Clotho and Lachesis, whose boundless sway, 


With Atropos, both men and gods o 


Laomedia.— 


Cooke's cated. Tieg. v. 335. 


Evagore, Laomedia join, 


And thou, Polynome, the num’rous line. 
Cooxe's Hesiod, Theog., v. 390. 


—See Iphigenia. 


3 Lasthenia.—All the proeodists I have consulted, except 
Ainsworth, sccent this word on the penultimate syllable ; 
and thouzh En:lish analogy would prefer the accent on the 
entepenultunate, we must necessa 


y yield to such a dccid- 


ed superiority of votes for the penultimate, in a word so lit 


tle Anglicized by use.—See Iphigeni 
* Leonatus.— in the accentuation 
lowed Labbe and Lempriere; the former of whom says, 


ia. 
of this word I have fol. 


Quanquam de hac voce amplius cogitandum cum eruditis viris 
ezistimem. Till, then, these learned men have considered 
this word, I think we may be allowed to consider it as 


formed from the Latin leo and natus, lion-born, and as the c 


in natus is long, no shadow of reason can be given why i 


should not have the accent. This is the accentuation con 
stantly given to it in the play of Cymbeline, and is, in my 
opinion, the best — [Unquestionably ; and therefore the ac 
cent has been so placed.— Trollope. 
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LO LY LY MÆ MA 
Liby-bæ'um Lo'tis or Lo'tos Lyc'ta 10 * Lyse--thi'dcs Mavi-a 
° Liry-be Lo-toph'a-gi 3 Lyc'i-das Ly-sith’o-us Mev'vi-us 
Li-me'a Lo'us or A'o-us Ly-cim'na Ly'so Ma'gas 
Li-me'ni-a * Loxt-as Ly-cim'ni-a t Lys'tra * Mag-do'us 
* Li-me'ra Lu'a 7 Ly-cis‘cus Ly-ta’a Ma-gol1a 
Lim'nse Lu'ca *Ly-ci'us * Lyx-e'a Mag/o-tn 
Limn-ne'um Lu'ca-gus 20 Lyct-us 10 Ly-za'ni-as Ma'gi 
Lim-ne-tidt-a Lu-ca'ni 3 * Lyc’o-a * Mw'gi-a 
Lim-ni'a-ce Lu-ca'ni-a Lyc-o-me'des 20 gi-us 
° Lim-ni'a-des * Lu-can1-cus Ly'con Magna Gree'ci-a 
Lim-ni-ote Lu-ca'ni-us Ly-co'ne 8 M. Mag-nen'd-us 10 
Lim-no'ni-a Lu-ca'nus, Lu'can (Eng.) |* Ly-co'pes Magnes 
* Lím-no-re'a Lu-ca'rka or Lu-ce'ria |Lyc'o-phron MA'C4E Mag-ne'si-a 11 
Limon Luc-cei-us Ly-cop’o-lis Ma'car * Mag-ne'tes 
* Li-mo'ne Lu'ce-res Ly-co'pus * Nac-a-reis a’ 
t Li-mo‘num Lu-ce'ri-a t Lyc-o-re'a Ma-ca're-us a'gon 
f Li-my'ra t Lu-ce'ri-us t Lyc-o-re'us Ma-ca'ri-a Mag-on-ti'a-cum 
Lin-ca'sii 4 Lu-ce'ti-us 10 Ly-co'ri-as Mac'a-ris Ma'gus 
* Lin'di-us Lu'ci-a! Ly-co'ris * Mac'a-ron Ma-ber'bal 
t Lin'dun Lu-ci-&'nus Ly-cor'mas * Ma-car'ta-tus Mata 
Lin'dus Lw'ci-an (Eng.) Ly-cor'tas Ma-ced'nus * Ma-l-u'ma 
Lin’go-nes Lu'ci-fer * Ly-costhe-ne Mac’e-do * Ma'i-u-mas 
* Lin-goni-cus Lu-cili-us Lyc-o-su'ra Mac-e-do'ni-a Ma-jes'tas 
Lin-ter/'na Paus Lu-cilla * Ly-co'tas Mac-e-don'-cus 30 Me jor'ca 
Lin-ternum Lu-ci'na * Lyc-o-ze‘a Ma-cel'la Ma-jo-ri-a'nus 
Linus * Lu-ci'o-lus Lyc'tus Ma'cer /E-myli us t Mak’a-reus 
Li'o-des Lu'ci-us 10 Ly-cur'gi-des * Ma-ce'ris * Mal'a-ca or Mal'a-cha 
Lip’a-ra Lu-cre'ti-a 10 * Lyc-ur-gi'des * Nac'e-tæ * Mal-ach-be1us 
* Lip'ere Lu-crett-lis Ly-cur'gus Ma-che'ra Mala For-tu'na 
e Lip-a-re'us Lu-cre'ti-us 10 Ly'cus * Ma-chag'e-ni * Mal'chi-on 
Lip'a-ris Lu-cri'num Ly'de 8 Ma-chantdas Ma-le'a 
Liphlum Lu-cri'nus Lydi-a Na-cha’on * Na‘le-a 
Lip-o-do'rus Luc-ta'ti-us 10 Lydi-as * Ma-cha'o-nes * Ma-le'ba 
Li-quen'i-a Lu-cul'e-a Lyd'i-us * Ma-che'rus * Ma-le'os 
Lir-ca‘us t Lu-culli Horti Ly'dus Ma'cra t Nal-o-vex’tum 
Liri'o-pe Lu-cullus Lygda-mis or Ma-cri-a'nus Mal'ho or Ma'tho 
Li'ris Lu'cu-mo 920 Lyg'da-mus Ma-cri'nus Ma^i-a 
Li-sintas Lu'cus Lygi-i 4 * Mac'ri-tus Mali 4 
Las‘son Lug-du‘num t Lyg-o-des'ma Ma'cro Malis 
Lis'sas Lu'na 7 Ly'gus Ma-cro'bii 4 Malle-a or Mallia 
Lis'ta Lupa Ly-mi're Ma-cro'bi-us Malli-us 
Lit'a-brum Lu-per'calt * Lymtre Mac'ro-chir * Mal-loph‘o-ra 
Lit'a-na Lu-per-cali-a Ly'max Ma-cro'nes f Mal-lo-pho'ra 
Litavi-cus Lu-per’ci 3 Lyn-ces'tze * Mac-ron-ti'chus Mallos 
Li-ternum Lu-per'cus Lyn-ces'tes * Mac-rop-o-go'ne$ * Ma-lo'des 
Lith-o-bo'li-a Lu'pi-as or Lu'pl-a Lyn-ces'ti-us * Mac-ry-ne'a Mal'thi-nus 
Lithrus * Lu-po-du'num Lyn-ce'us Mac-to'ri-um * Mal-thi'hus 
Li-thu'bi-um ‘pus t Lyn’ceus Mac-u-lo'nus * Ma-lu'ca 
Li-tu'bi-um Lu-si-ta‘ni-e Lyn-ci'des t Ma-dau'ra Mal-va'na 
Lit-y-er’sas * Lu-si-ta'nus Lyn'cus, Lyn-cs'us, or |Ma-destes .|Ma-ma'us 
Liv+a Dru-silla Lu-so'nes Lynx Ma-de'tes Ma-mer'cus 
Li-vilts Lus'tri-cus Lyrce * Ma-dre‘ni Ma-mer'thes 
Liv-i-ne1-us Lu-ta'ti-us Lyr-cee'us f Mad-u-at'e-ni Mam-er-ti'na 
Livius Lévy (Eng)  |Lu-te'ri-us Lyr-ce'a Ma'd y-es Mam-er-ti'ni 4 3 
f Lix'us Lu-te'ti-a 10 * Lyr-ci‘us Me-an‘der * Mam-er-ti'nus 
Lo'bon Lu-to'ri-us Lyrcus Mse-an'dri-a Ma-milt-a (Lex) 
Lo'ce-us 10 Ly-se'us * Lyri-ce Mm-ce'nas Mao-míri-i 4 
send Ly'bas L r-nes‘sus Medi 3 hyri pagal 
o-cha’gus Ly-botus yr * Mw-dob-i- am-mee'a 
Lo'chi-as Ly0 y-a or Ly-bis'sa Lysander Mwæi-us Mam-me'a 
*Loco-zusS . 'a-bas Ly-san'dra Mtem-ac-te'ri-a * Mam-mo'nas 
Lo'cri Lyc-a-be'tua Ly-sa‘ni-as Nen’a-des * Ma-mu-ri-a'nus 
Lo'cris y-cz'a Lyse 8 Meæn'a-la Ma-mu'ri-us 
Lo-cus'ta Ly-cee'um Ly-si'a-des Meen'a-lus Ma-mur'ra 
Lo-cu'ti-us 10 y-cm'us Lys-ka-nas'sa Mu'ni-us * Ma-naython 
* Lo-gi'um y-cam'bes Ly-si'a-nax * Meen-o-bo'ra Ma-nas'ta-bal 
Lol'i-a Pau-li'na " Lyc-am-be'us Lysi-es 11 * M&-nom'e-na Man-ci'nus 
Lol-li-a'nus y-ca'on Lysicles Manon Man-da'ne 8 
olli-us Lyc-a-o'ni:a Ly-sid'1-ce Manus Man-da'nes 
Lon-di'num * Ly-ca'o-nes Ly-sim'a-che M-o'ni-a Man-dela 
Lon'don (Eng.) Ly'cas Lys-i-ma'chi-a * Mip'o-nes Man-do'ni-us 
Lon-ga-re'nus Ly-cas'te * Ly-sim-a-chi’a Mie-on'i-dee Man'dro-cles 
Lon-gim'a-nus Ly-cas'tum Lys-i-mach'-des Mes-oni-des Man-drocli-das 
Lon-gi'nus Ly-cas'tus Ly-sim'a-chus Mi'o-nis Man'dron 
Lon-go-bar'di Ly'ce 8 Lys-i-meli-a Me-o'tss Mon-du'bi-i 4 
* Lon-go'ne * Lyce-as * Lys-i-me-li'a * Mæ-ori-cus Mun-du-bra'ti-us 
Lon'gu-la Ly'ces Ly-sin'o-e 8 * Mip-oti-des t Man-du'ri-a 
Lon-gun'td-cs Ly-ce'um Ly-sip’pe Ma-otis Palus * Man'e-ros 
t Lon'gua * Ly-ce'us Ly-sip'pus IMaysi-a Sylva 11 Manes 
Lordi 3 Lych-ni'des Ly'sis l° Me-soli * Man'e-tho 
Lor'y-ma Lych-ni'dus | Ly-sisttra-tus |° Mex'o-na IMa-ne'tbo 


1 Lucia.—Labbe cries out loudly against those who accent | penultimate syllable. But wherever the antepenultimate ac- 
this word on the penultimate, which, as a Latin word, ought | cent is adopted in verse, as in Shakspeare's Julius Cæsar. 
to bave s accent n me ach rede whe Re drei If | where Antony says, 
once, says he, we bre rou es, why sho we not You all did see that on the Lw'percal 

onounce Ammia, Anastatia, Cecilia, Leocadia, Natalia, &c., 

With the accent on the penultimate likewise? This ought I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
to bo a warning against our pronouncing the West India | we ought to preserve it. Mr. Barry, the actor, who was in- 
island St. Lw'cía as we sometimes hear it, St. Lucia. formed by some scholar of the Latin pronunciation of thie 

3 Lupercal.—This word is so little interwoven with our | word, adopted it in this place, and pronounced it Luper'cal 
language, that it ought to have its true Latin accent on the | which grated every car that heard 

4F 
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Mani-a Mars Mcc'ri-da Me-le-a'ger Me-nod'o-tus 
Ma-nilf-a (Lex) Mar-sre'us Ne-de’a * Me-le‘a-ger Ne-nce'ce-us 
Ma-nil1-us Mar'sa-la * Mc‘de-on Me-le-ag'ri-des Me-nov'tes 
Nani-mi 4 Mar'se 8 Ne-des-i-caste 8 Mel-e-san'der * Men-o-ti'a-des 
Nanii- (Lex) Marsi 3 Me'di-a 7 Medes Me-nce'ti-us 
Man'i-us Tor-qua'tus |Mar-sig’ni 3 Me'di-as Mel'e-se Me'non 
Man'nus * Mars'pi-ter Med^-cus Mel-e-sig'e-nes or Me-noph'rlus 
Man-euetua Mar-sy‘a-ba Me-di-o-la'num Mel-e-sige-na Men'to or Min'the 
* Man-te'um * Mar'ey-as * Me-di'o-lum * Mel'e-te Men'tes . 
Man-ti-ne'a Mar'tha Me-di-o-ma-tri'tes or |Meli-a Men-tis'sa 
Man-ti-nc'us Martia 10 Me-di-o-ma-tri'ci * Me-lib'o-cus Men'to 
Man'ti-us 10 Nar-ti-alis * Me'di-on t Meli-boe'a Men'tor 
Manto Mar'ti-al (Eng.) Me-di-ox'u-mi Mel-i-boe'us * Men'to-res 
Mantu-a Mar-ti-a'nus Med-i-tri'na Nel-i-certa Me-nyllus 
Mar-a-can'da * Mar-tig/e-na Me-do'a-cus or * Mel'i-chus * Ne-phi'tis 
Mar'a-tha Mar-ti'na Me-du'a-cus * Meli-e Me'ra 
Mar'a-thon Mar-tin-i-a’nus Med-o-bith’y-ni Mel-i-gu nis Me'ra or Moyra 
Mar'a-thos Mar'ti-us 10 Me-dob'ri-ga Me-li'na * Mer-ce-di'nus 
° Mar'a-thus Ma-rulus Me'don * Meli-nus Mer-cu'ri-us 
Mar-cella Mas-re-syl1-i 4 Ne-don'ti-as 10 Me-li'sa 7 Mercury (Eng.) 
Mar-cel-li'nus, Am-mi-a-|* Mas-ce'zel t Me-do’res * Melt-se Me-ri'o-nes 

nus * Mas'cli-on Med-u-a'na Me-lis'sa Mer'me-ros 
Mar-celns * Mas-i-giton * Med‘u-li Me- Ñs’ Mer'me-rus 
Mar'ci-a 10 Mas-i-nis'sa * Me-dulli-a Me"-ta or Mel1-te Merm'na-dm 
Mar-ci-a'na Mas'sa Med-ul-li‘na * Mel-i-te'na * Mer'mo-das 
Mar-cka-nop'o-tis Mas'sa-ga Me'dus MeM-te'ne Mero-e 8 
Mar-cka'nus 10 as-sage-tw Me-du'sa * Mel'-to Mer'o-pe 8 
* Mar'ci-on Mas-sa'na 7 Me-gab1-zi Melt-tus * Mer'o-pis 
* Mar-ci'ta Mas-sa'ni 3 * Meg-a-by'si Melli-us Me'rops 
Mar'ci-us Sa-binus Mas'si-cus Meg-a-by'zus Mel-ix-an'drus Me'ros 
° Mar-com'a-ri Mas-silt-a 7 Meg'a-cles t Merla An-ne'us Mer'u-la, Cor-ne'li-us 
Mar-co-man'ni Mas-sy'la Me-gac'ti-des Me-lob'o-sis* Me-sab'a-tes 
* Mar-com'e-res * Mas-sy'li Me-gs'ra Melon Me-sa'bi-us 
Mar'cus * Mas-syli-a Me-gale Me‘los Me-sa'pi-a 
Mar'di 3 * Mas-syli-us Me-gae-as Mel'pi-a Me-sau'bi-us 
Mar'di-a * Mas-tram’e-la Meg-a-lc'si-a 11 Mel-pom'e-ne Me-sem'bri-a 
* Mar'do-nes Ma-su'ri-us Me-ga'li-a Me-mac'e-ni Me-se'ne 
Mar-do'ni-us * Ma-thi'on Meg-e-lop'o-lis Mem'mi-a Sul-piti-a * Me-sob'o-a 
Mardus Ma'tho Meg-a-me'de 8 Mem'mi-us Mes-o-me'des 
* Ma're-a or Ma-re-o'tis | Ma-ti-e’ni Meg.a-ni'ra Mem'non Mes-o-po-ta'mi-e 
* Ma-re-oti-cus Ma-ti'nus Meg-a-pen'thes * Mem'no-nes * Mes-sab'a-te 
* Nar-ga-ri'ta Ma-tis'co agers! * Mem-no-ni'um Mes-saa 
Mar-ginia and Na-trati-a * Meg’a-reus? or * Mem-no'ni-us Mes-sa-li'na Vale'ri-a 

Mar-gi-a'ni-a * Ma'tre-as ` Me-ga're-us Mem'phis Mes-sa-li'nus, M.Va-le'ri 
Mar-gítes * Mat'ro-na * Meg-a-re'us (adj.) * Mem-phi'tes us 
Ma'ri-a! (Lex) Ms-tro'na (a river) Meg'a-ris Mem-phi'tis Mes-sa'na 
* Ma ri'a Matro-nali-a Me-garsus Me'na or Me'nes Mes-sa'pi-a 
Ma-ri'a-ba Mat-ti'aci 3 | Me-gas'the-nes Ne-nal'cas * Mes-sa'pus 
Ma-ri-am'ne * Ma-tu'ce-tze N Meg-a-ti'chus Me-nal'ci-das Mes'sa-tis 
Me-ri-a'ne Fos'sm Ma-tv'ta | Me'ges Nen-a-lip‘pe Mes‘se 
* Ma-ri-an-dy‘ni * Matu tipus Me-gilla Men-a-lip'pus Nes-se's 
Ma-ri-an-dy'num Mau'ri 3 Me-gis'ta Me-nan'der Mes-se‘ne or Mes-se'na 
Ma-ri-a'nus * Mau'ri-cus Me-gis'ti-a * Men-an-dre'us Mes-se'ni-a 
Ma-ri'ca Mau-ri-ta'ni-a t Me-gis'ti-as * Men'a- * Mes'o-a 
Ma-ri'ci 3 Mau'rus Me-lm'n; Me-na'pi- * Mes-so'gis 
Mari-cus t Mau-ru'si-a * Mel-am-pe'/a Men'a-pis Mes'tor 
Ma-rina Mau-ru'sii 4 11 Me-lam'pus Me'nas Me-su'la 
Ma-ri'nus * Mau-so-le'um Mel-am-py'ges Men-che'res Met'a-bus 
Ma'ri-on * Mau-soli * Nel-am-py gus Men'des Net-a-gitni-a 
Ma'ris Meu-otus Mela, Pom-po'ni-us Me-ne'cles * Met'a-gon 
Ma-ris'sa Ma'vors t Mel-an-chiwe'tes Men-e-cli'des * Met-a-mor-pho'sis 
Mar^-rus Ma-vor'ti-a 10 Mel-an-chlm'ni * Men-e-co1us Net-a-nira 
Ma-ri'ta (Lex) Max-en'ti-us 10 Me-lan'chrus Me-nec'ra-tes * Meta-pon-ti'ni 
* Ma-riti-ma * Max-e'rem Mel'a-ne Men-e-de'mus Met-a-pon'tum 
Ma'ri-us Max-im-i-a'nus * Mel'a-nes Me-negre-tas Met-a-pon'tus 
Mar'ma-cus Max-i-mil-i-a'na Mel'a-neus Men-e-la*-a Me-tau'rus 
Mar-ma-ren sea Max-i-mi‘nus Me-la'ne-us * Men-e-la-i'a * Me-tellis 
Mar-marica Maz'i-min (Eng.) * Me-la'ni-a Men-e-la‘us Ne-tel‘la 
Mar-mará-de Maxt-mus Ne-lant-da Me-ne'ni-us A-grippa |Me-telt 
Mar-ma'ri-on Maz'a-ca Me-la‘ni-on Men'e-phron * Me-temp-sy-cho'sis 
Ma'ro 1 * Maz'aces Mel-a-nippe Me'nes * Met-e-re’a 
Mar-o-bu'du-i 3 Ma-za'ces Mel-a-nip'pi-des Men-es-the1 Portus * Meth'a-na 
Ma'ron Ma-zeo'us Nel-a-nip’pus Me-nes'the-us, Me-thar'ma 
Mar-o-ne'a Ma-za'res Mel-a-no'pus Mnes'the-us, or Me-thi'on 29 
Mar-pe'si-a 10 * Maz'a-res Mel-a-nos'y-ri Me-nes'te-us Me-tho'di-us 
Mar-pes'sa Moz'e-ras Me-lan'thi-i Me-nes'thi-us Me-tho'ne 
Mar-pe'sus Ma-zi'ces and Ma-zy’ges}* Me-lan'thi-on Men'e-tas * Meth'o-ra 
Marres * Me'a-rus Me-lan'thi-us Me-nip'pa Me-thyd'ri-um 
* Mar-ru'bi-t Me-c&/nas or Me-coe'nas| Me-lan'tho Me-nip'pi-des Me-thym'na 
Mar-ru-ci'ni Me-cha'ne-us Me-lan'thus Me-nip'pus Me-ti-a-du’sa 21 
Mar-ru'vi-um or Me-cis'te-us Meas Me'ni-us "Me-tili-a Lex 

Mar-ru'bi-um * Mec-ce-na'tes ( pl.) * Mel-com'a-ni Men'nis | Me-til'i-i 


1 Maria.—This word, says Labbe, derived from the He- 
brew, has the accent on the second syllable; but when a 
Latin word, the feminine of Marius,it has the accent on the 


first 


3 Megara.—I have, in this word, followed Labbe, Ains- 
worth, Gouldman, and Holyoke, by adopting the antepenult- 
imate accent, in opposition to Lempriere, who accents the 


penultimate syllable. 


! Megareus —Labbe pronounces this word in four sylla- 


trisyllable when a pro 


See IDOMENEUS. 


bles when a noun substantive ; but Ainsworth marks it as a 
r name, and, in my opinion, incorrect 
ly. [Ainsworth is right. See Ovid, Met., x., 600.— Trollope.] 


* Melobosis.—ln this word I have given the preference to 
the antepenultimate accent, with Labbe, Gouldman, and 
Holyoke, though the penultimate, which Lempriere has 
adopted, is more agrecable to the ear. 
and third syllables, the o is the Greek omicron.— Trollope | 


(In both the second 


MI 


° Me-tilis 
Me-til' i-us 
Me-ti'o-chus 
Me'ti-on 
Me'tis 
Me-tis'cus 
Me'ti-us 
Mc-toe'cl-a 
Me'ton 
Met'o-pe 8 
° Me-to'pe 
* Met'o-res 
Me'tra . 
t Me-tra-gyr'te 
* Me-tro'a 
Me-tro'bi-us 
Met'ro-cles 
Met-ro-do'rus 
Me-troph'a-nes 
Me-trop'o-lis 
Met'd-us 10 
| Me-tulum 
Me-va’ni-a 
Mo'vi-us 
Me-zen'ti-us 
* Mi-a-corus 
* Mic-co-tro'gus 
Mi-ce/a 
* Mi-celp 
Mi-cip'sa 
* Mic^-te 
Mi-cy’thus 
* Mid-e-l'on 
Mi'das 
Mi-de'a 
Mid'e-a 
* Mi'e-za 
Mi-la'ni-on 
Mi-le’si-i 4 11 
Mi-le'si-us 10 
Mi-lc'ti-a 10 
Mi-lcti-um 10 
Miletus 
Mili-as 
Mili-chus 
Mi-li'nus 
M 
-iz-i- 
Milo ee 


i 
Mi-lo’ni-us 
Mil-d's-des 
Milto 
Mil'vi-us 
Mil'y-as 
Mi-mal1o-nes 
Mi'mas 

* Mim-ne'dus 
Mim-ner'/mus 
Min'ci-us 
Min'da-rus 
Ni-ne’-des 
Mi-ner’va 
Min-er-va'li-a 


Min-o-tau'rus 

Min'the 

Min-tur'ne 10 
Mi-nu'ti-a 

Mi-nu'ti-us Au-gu-ri/nus 
Min'y-ee 

Min'y-as 

Min'y-cua 
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. MO 
* Mis'ce-ra 
Mi-se'num 
Mi-se‘nus 

* Mis-ge'tcs 
Mi-sith’e-ue 

t Mith-ra-con'ses 
Mith-ra-da'tes 
Mi'thras 
Mi-thre'nes 
Mith-ri-da'tes 
Mith-ri-da'tis 
Mith-ro-bar-za'nes 


Mna-sal'ces 
* Mna'se-as 11 
Mnasi-cles 
Mna-sip'pi-das 
Mna-sip'pus 
Mna-sith'e-us 
Mna'son 
t Mna-syllus 
Mna-syri-um 
* Mne-mi'um 
Mne'mon 
Mne-mos'y-ne 3 
Mne-sar’chus 
* Mnes-i-butus 
Mne-sid’a-mus 
* Mnes-i-da’mus 
Mnes+la‘us 
Mne-sim’a-che 
Mne-eim'a-chus 
* Nne-sith’c-us 
Mnes'ter 
Mnes'the-us 
Mnes'ti-a 
Mnes'tra 
Mne'vis 
Mo-a-pher’nes 
* Mo-cor’e-t@ 
Mo-des'tus 
Mo'di-a 
* Mod'o-nus 
Moe'ci-a 5 10 
Mce'nus 
Modi 
Moyon 
Moe-on'-des 
Moe'ra 
Moe-rag'e-tea 
Mos'ris 
Mov'si-a 
ii Fidi y 
o-cy'n 
Mo-fe’-a 
* Mo-li'a 
t Mo-li'on 
Mo-li'o-ne 
Noto 
Moois 
Mo-lorchus 12 
Mo-los'si 3 
Mo-los‘sia or Mo-loa'sis 
Mo-los'sus 
Mol-pa'di-a 
Mol'pus 
Molus 
* Mol-y-cre'um 
* Mo-yc'ri-a 
Mo-lyc'ri-on 
* Mo-ly’rus 
Mo-mem'phis 
Mo'mus 
Mo'na 
* Mon'a-chi 
* Mon-a-chi'um 


MU 

No-nw'‘ses 

* Mo-ne'ses 
Mo-ne'sus 
Mo-ne'ta 

* Monica 
Mon'1-ma 
Moni-mus 


* Mon-o-dac'ty-lus 


Mon'o-d 
Mo-nos‘cus 
Mo-note-us 

* Mcn'o-mus 
Mo-noph'a-ge 
Mo-nophi-lus 

* Mo-nos'ce-li 

* Mo-no-the-li'tee 
Mon-ta'nus 
Mon'y-chus 6 12 
Mon'y-mus 
Mo'phia 
Mop'si-um 
Mop-so'pi-a 

* Mop'so-pus 

* Mop-su-es'ti-a 
Mop'sus 


Mor-gan'ti-um 10 


* Mor-ge'tcs 
* Mor-i-me'ne 
Mor'-ni 
Mo-ri-tas'gus 
Mo'ri-us 
Mor'phe-us 
Mors 

o'rys 
Mo'sa 
Mos'cha 
Mos'chi 3 12 
Mos'chi-on 
* Mos-cho-pu'lus 
Mos'chus 
Mo-sel'la 
MO et " 

o-sych'lus 
Mos-y-nee'ci 3 
* Mo- 
Mo-tho‘ne 
* Mo-ti-e’nl 
Mo-ty'a 
* Mo'y-ses 
Mu-ci-a’nus 
Nu‘ci-us 10 
Mu'ereme 
Mul'ci-ber 
Mu-lu'cha! 
Mul'vi-us Pons 
Mum'mi-us 
Mu-na'ti-us 10 
Mun'da 
Mu-ni'tus 
Mu-nych'-a 
Mu-nychi-ee 
Mu-rz'na 
Mur'cus 
Mu-re'tus 
Mur-gan'ti-a 10 
* Mur-ra'nus 
Mur-rhe'nus 
Mur'ti-a 10 
Mus 


Musa An-to‘ni-us’ 


Mu'se 
Mu-sm'us 

* Mu-sag'e-tes 
* Mu-se'a 

* Mu-se'um 


Mu-so'ni-us Ru'fus 
' Mus-te'la 
It Mu'ta 


Mu-thuMus 
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Mutia 10 Myt-i-le’ne 
t Mu.ti'ca 
Mu-tili-a Nyi 
Mana 
u-tina 
Mu-ti'nes N. 
Mu-ti'nus 
Mu'ti-us 10 NAB-AR-ZANES 
Mu.tu'nus Nab-a-thes/a 
Mu-tugeas * Nab'a-thes 
t Mu-ze'ris Nabis 
My-a’grus or My'o-des |* Nac'c-ie 
Myc’‘a-le * Nac'o-ne 
Myc-a-leg'sus Na-daga-1a 
My-ce'nee Nse'ni-a 
Myc-e-ri'nus * Ne'vi-a 
Myc-i-ber'ns Ne‘vius 
Myci-thus Nesv’o-lus 
My'con * Na-ge'ri 
Myc'o-ne or Na-har’va-li 3 
Myc'o-nos? Na'ra-des 
My'don tNa-i'a-des 
My-ec'pho-ris * Net-as 
My-e'nus * Nai-cus 
* Myg'ade Nais 
Myg'don t Na-is'sus or Nessus 
* Myg'do-nes * Nam-ne'tes 
Myg-do'ni-a Na-pej'ee 
A yg'do-nus * Na-pe'm 
t Myg-do'nus Na-pe'ta 
* My-i'a-grus * Na-pe'gus 
My-las'sa Naphi-lus 
Myle or My‘las Nar 
Myles Nar'bo 
My-litta * Nar-bo'na 
* Myn'do-nes Nar-bo-nen'sis 
Myn'dus Nar-cayus 
My‘nes t Nar-ce'a 
Myni-e 4 Nar-cis'sus 
* My'o-nes Nar'ga-ra 
* My-o-ne'sus Na-ris'ci 3 
sore Nar'ni-a or Nar'na 
t Myra Nar'ses 
* Myr'aces Nar-the'cis 
* Myr'ge-te Na-ryci-a 10 
* My-rica * Nas'a-mon 
* My-ri'ce Nas-a-mo'nes 
My-ri'cus Nas'cl-o or Nati o 
My-ri'na * Na-si'ca* 
AM ard Na-sid.-i-e'nus 
* Myrinus Na-sid1-us 
Nyri-o Neso 
* Myr-i-on'y-ma Nas'sus or Na'sus 
* Myr-le'a Nas'u-a 10 
Myr-mec'-des Na-tati-a 
* Myr-me'ci-um Na-talis 
Myr-mid’o-nes Natta 
My'ron Nau'bo-lus 
My-ro-ni-a'nus Nau'cles 
My-roni-des Nau‘cra-tes 
My-ro'nue Nau'cra-ts 
Myrrha * Nau-cy'des 
* Myrrhi-nus Nau‘lo-chus 
Myr'si-lus Nau-pac'tus or 
Myr'si-nus Nau-pac'tum 
Myr'aus Nau'pli-a 
Myr'tade Nau pli'a de, 
Myr'te-a Nau’pli-us 
Myr'ti-lus t Nau-por'tus 
Myrtis Nau'ra 
Myr-to'um Ma're Nau-sic'a-a 
Myr-tun'i-um 10 .* Nau-sic'a-o 
Myr-tu'sa Nau'si-cles 
My-scellus | Nau-sim“e-nes 
Mysia 11 '* Nau-si-ni'cus 
My-so-ma-ced'o-nes ' Nau-sith'o-e 
My'son | Nau-sith'o-us 
Mys*tes ; Nau'tes 17 
Myth'e-cus :Na'va 


1 Mulucha.—This word is accented on the antepenultimate 
syllable by Labbe, Lempriere, and Ainsworth ; and on the pe- 
Labbe, indced, says 
ut voluéris ; and I shall certainly avail myself of this permis- 
nultimate ; for when this 
syllable ends with w, the English have a strong propensity 
to pace the accent on it, even in opposition to etymology, 
as 


nultimate by Gouldman 


sion to place the accent 


n the word Arbutus. 


2 Myconos.—An English ear seems to have a strong predi. 
tection for the penultimate accent on the words Myca 
Mycone ; but all our prosodists accent them on the antepenul- ! iator mentioned in Mart., 
timate. The same may be observed of Mutina.—See note on ; peteretur, &c.— Trollope.} 


and Holyoke. 


on the 


and 


Oryus. f 
463: Hinc humilem Myconon, &c.—xv. 823: Vica petem 
Mutine, &c.— Trollope.) . 
3 Myrinus.—Labbe ia the only prosodist I have met with 
who accents this word on the antepenultimate syllatle ; and as 
this accentuation is so contrary to ana or: I have followed 
Lempriere, Ainswortb, Gouldman, and Holyok 
cent on the penultimate. See the word in the Terminational 
Vocabulary. [This may be true of the epithet of Apollo, so 
na, but not of the name of a glad. 
ig. xiL, 29: Nuper cum Myrine 
This 


' called from the town M 


(Ovid, Met, xii, 263: Mater erat Mycale, &c.—"vn., 


e, with the ac- 


is the true accent.— Ed 
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NE NI NO NY |x OD 
-us Ac'ti-us Ne‘re-us? Nic’o-phron * Nos-o-co-mi'um Ny'eas 

Races ! Ne-rie'nc Ni-cop'o-lis * Nos'o-ra |° Ny-se'um 
Ne-w'ra Nc-ri'ne Ni-costra-ta No'thus | Ny-sei-um 
Ne-asthus cri-phus Ni-cos'tra-tus No-ti'um 10 Ny-si'a-des 
Ne-al'ces t Nc-ri'bo Nic-o-tcAlc-a No'tus Nys'i- Ports 
Ne-ali-ces Neri-tus * Nic-o-te-lc'a No-va'ri-^ : ys'i-as 
° Nean-dri'a Ne'ri-us Ni-cot'c-les o-vatus Ny-sige-pa 
Ne-an thes Kc'ro Ni'ger * Nor-em-pe'éi Ny-si‘ros 

Ne-ap'a-phoa Ne-ro'ni-a Ni gidi-us Fig'uJus * Nov-em-pop u-lis Nys't-us 
Ne-ap’o-lis Ner-to-brig1-a * Ni-gre’tes * No-vem'si-les Nys'sa 
Ne-ar'/chus Ncr'u-lum -grite xi Nov'c-rus 
Ne-bro'des Ncr'va Coc-co1.us * Ni-la'mon ! No-ve'si-um — 
Ne-broph'o-nos Nervi 3 Nil'e-us No-vi-o-du num 
© Ne-broph'o-nus Ne-sw'a * Ni-ll'a-cus No-vi-om'a-gum Q. 
* Neb'u-la * Ne-ei'dcs , * Ni-lo'tis No-vi-om'a-gus 
Ne'chos Ne-sinra-chus 12 Ni fus t No'vi-um 


* Ne-crop'o-lis 


* Nini-ve No'vi-us Priscus O-ar'ses 

Nec-ta-ne'bus and Ne'sis Nin'i-as : * Nov-o-co'mum O'a-rus 

Nec-tan'a-bis Ne-so'pe Nin'ni-us * No-vom'a-gus 7 (yaees 
* Nec-ti-be'res * Nes'pe-tos * Nin'o-e Nox | O'a-sis 
Ne-cysi-a 10 * Nes-so'nis Ni'nus Nu-ce'ri-a O-ax'es 
Neis Nes'sus Nin'y-as Nu-ith'o-nes O-ax'us 
° Neita Ncs'to-cles Ni'o-be Nu'ma Marti-us * Ob'o-da 
Ke'le-us Nestor Ni-phs'us Numa Pom-pilt-us * Ob’ri-mo 
= Ne-li'des * Nes-tori-des Ni-pha'tes Nu-ma'na * Ob'se-quens 
Neto Nes-to'ri-us Nu-man'ti-a 


Ne-mw'a (games) 
Me'me-a (town) 
Ne-me-si-a'nus 21 


Nu-moa'nus Rem^u-lus |O-ce-ani-des and 
Nem'e-sis Ni-cə”a Ni-e:w'e Nu'me-nes O-ce-an-iti-des 
Ne-me’si-us * Ni-cen'e-tus Ni-se'i-a Nu-me"ni-a or * O-ce-an-i'tis 
Nem’‘e-tes Ni-cag/o-ras Nist-dis Ne-o-me‘ni-a O-ce'a-nus 
Ne-me'us Ni-can'der * Ni-so'pe Nu-me"ni-us O-cet-a 
Nem-ora'i-a Ni-ca'nor Nisus t Nu-me'ri-a * O-celis 
Ne-mos'sus Ni-car/'chus Ni-sy’ros Nu-me-ri-a‘nus O-cellus 
Ne-o-bute! * Ni-car'e-te * Ni-sy'rus Nu-mc'ri-us * Oc’e-lum 
Ne-o-ctes-a-re'a Nic-ar-thi'des Ni-te'tis * Nu-mic’-us O'cha 
Ne-och'a-bis Ni-ca'tor * Niti-ob'ri-ges Nu-mi'cus* ° O-che'nkus 
Neocles * Ni-cato-ris Ni-to'cris Nu'mi-da O-che'si-us 11 
* Ne-o-cli'des Ni'ce 8 Nitri-a * Nu'mi-d;e * Och'ro-na 
* Ne-0-co'rus * Nic'e-a t Ni-va'ri-a Nu-midi.a Ochus 12 
Ne-og'e-nes Nic-e-pho'ri-um No'as Nu-mid'-us * Och-y-ro’ma 
* Ne-om’a-gus Nic-c-pho'ri-us Noc'mon 1 Nu-mis'tro Oc’nus 
* Ne-o-me'ni-a Ni-ceph’o-rus Noc-ti-lu'cs Nu'mi-tor * O-colum 
No-om'o-ris Ni'cer * No-di'nus Nu-mi-to'ri-us 


Ne-on-ti‘chos 12 


Nun-co're-us O-crid'i-on 
* Ne-on-ti'chus * No-la'nns Nun'di-na* O-cris'ia. 
* Ne'o-phron Nic-e-te'ri-a Nozz'a-des Nur'sse Oc-ta-cilTi-us 
Ne-op-tol'e-mus Nici-a 10 No'mss Nur'sci-a Oc-ta'vi-a 
Ke'o-ris? Nict-as Nom-en-ta'nus Nur'si-a 19 Oc-ta-vi-a'nus 
* Ne-o'the-us Nicippe No-men'tum Nutri-a Oc-ta'vi-us 
Ke'pe Ni-cip'pus No'mi-i 3 Nyc-te'is 1 Oc-to-go'sa 
* Nep'e-te Ni'co * No-mi'on t Nyc-tei-a Oc-tot’o-ph um 
Ne-pha * Nic-o-bu tus No'mi-us Nyc-tefi-us O-cy‘a-hus 
Neph'e-le, * Neph-e-leis | Ni-coch’a-res * No-moph'y-lax Nyc'te-us O-cyp’e-te 8 
Neph-e-rites Nic'o-cles * No-moth’e-tw * Nyc'ti-lus O-cyroe 
Ne'phus Ni-coc'ra-tes * Non-a cri'nus Nyc-tim-e-ne Od.e-na'tus 
Ne'pi-a Ni-co’cre-on * Non'a-cris Nyc'ti-mus O-des'sus 
Ne'pos * Nic-o-da'mus No-ns'cris* Ny m-bie'um * O-de'um 
Ne-po-ti-a‘nus 19 Nic-o-de'mus No'ri-us Nym’‘phes O-di'nus 
Nep'thys Nic-o-do'rus Non'ni-us Nymphs (Eng.) | Odin (Eng) 
Nep-tu/ni-a Ni-cod'ro-mus Non'nus Nym.phe'um ' O-di'tes 
* Nep-tu-ni‘ne Nic-o-la'us t No'nus Nym-phæ'us * O-do'a-cer 
Nep-tu'ni-um * Ni-cole-os No'pi-a or Ci-no'pl-a Nym-phid^-us , Od-o-a'cer 
Nep-tu'ni-us Ni-com'a-cha No'ra Nym'phis ;* O-do'ca 
Nep-tu‘nus Ni-com'a-chus No'rax Nym-pho-do'rus lOd-o-man'ti 3 
Neptune (Eng) Nic-o-me‘des Norba Nym-pho-lep'tes Od'o-nes 
Ne-rei-des * Nic-o-me-di’a Nor-ba‘nus * Nym-phom'a-nes  Od'ry-se 
Nereids (Eng.) Ni-co-me'di-a * No-rici Nym'yhon !O-dys'se-a 
° Ne-re'ia or Ni'con Nori-cum Nyp'si-us Od-ys-sc'a 
e Ne're-is Ni-co'ni-a Nor-thip'pus Ny'sa or Nys'sa ' Od'ys-sey (Eng.) 
Ne-rei-us Ni-coph'a-nes I Nor'ti-a 10 ıNysæ'us * Od-ys-se'um 


1 Neobule.—Labbe, Ainsworth, Gouldman, Littleton, and 
Holyoke give this word the penultimate accent, and therefore 
I have preferred it to the antepenultimate accent givcn it by 
Lempriere, not only from the number of authorities in its fa- 
vor, but from its being more agreeable to analogy. [Compare 
Hor. Od. iil, 13, 5.— Trollope.) 

2 Neoris.—' The authoritics are nearly equally balanccd be- 
tween the penultimate and antepenultimate accent; and 
therefore I may say, as Labbe sometimes does, ut volueris ; 
but I am inclined rather to the antepenultimate accent, as 


more azreeable to analogy, though I think the penultimate | mate syllable of this word ; but Labbe, Gouldman, and Hol- 
tDO1€ agreeable to the ear. 


yoke on the antepenultimate. Ainsworth marks it in the 
3 Nereus.—Old Nereus to the aca was born of earth— samo manner among the appcllatives, nor can there be any 
Nereus, who claims the precedence in birth doubt of its propriety. 
To their descendants; him old god they call, 1 Oce 
Because sincere and affable to ail. 


give this word the antepenultimate acccnt; but Lempriere, 
Littleton, and the Graduses place the accent, more agrceably 
to analogy, on the penultimate. [The latter is correct. See 
Ovid, Mct., viii., 426.—Fast., v., 97.— Trollope.) 
5 Numicus.— 
Our fleet Apollo sends 
Where Tuscan Tyber rolls with rapid force, 
And where Numicus opes his holy source. 


Dryden. 
6 Nundina.—Lempriere places the accent on the penult. 


ana.—So prone are the English to lay the accent on 
the penultimate of words of this termination, that we scarce- 

Cooxe's Jlesiod, Theog. v., 357. ly ever hear the famous Oceana of Harrington pronounced 
* Norevis.—Labbe, Ainsworth, Geuldman, and Holyoke otherwise, 


OL OP OR os PÆ 
CE-ag'a-rus and * Ot-i-si'po or -ip'po O-phi'on Ori-cum or Ori-cus — |Os'sa 
'ager! 5 Ol-i-tin’gi * O-phi'o-nes ri-ens Os-te-o’des 
* (E'a-grus * O-li'zon O-phi-o'ne-us Ort-gen Os'ti-a 
Q-an‘the and Oli-us t O'phis * O-rig'c-nes * Os-ti-o'nes 
CE-an'thi-a Ol-lovi-co * Oph-i-te'a O-ri' Os-to'ri-us 
* (E-an-the'a Ol'mi-e * O-phi'tes * O-ri'no Os-tra-ci'ne 
(E'ax 5 Ol'mi-us * O-phi-u'chus O-ri'nus Os-trogo-thi 
Œ -bai-a * Ol-mi'us O'phi-us O-ri-ob'a-tes Os-y-man'dy-es 
CEb'a-lus 5 * Olmo‘nes O-phi-u'sa O-ri'on 28 * Ot'a-ces 
CEb'a-res Ol-o-phyx’us * O-phlo'nes O-ris'sus Ot-acil1-us 
* (E-bo'tas * Ol'o-rus * Oph-ry-nc'um Or-i-sulla Liv^-a O-ta'nes 
CE-chahi-a * Ol-ym-pe’ne Opi-ci O-ri'us 5 Oth'ma-rus 
CE'cle-us O-lym'pe-um 1 O-pig/e-na * O-rith'i-as O'tho, M. Sal'vi-us 
CE-cli'des O-lympi-a 'O-pili-us O-rith-y-i’a * O-thro'nus 
CEc-u-me'ni-us * Okym-pi'a-des * O.pi'ma Spoli-a * Or-i-thy‘os * O-thry’a-des 
CEd.i-po'di-a O-lym'pi-as | * O-pim-i-a'nus O-riti-as 10 Oth-ry-o'ne-us 
* Œd-i-po-di'on * O.lym'pi-cus |O-pim't-us O-ri-un'dus O'thrys 
CEdi-pus 5 * O-lym-pi-e'um O'pis * O-ri'us * O-thrys'-us 
Come 8 O-lym-pi-o-do‘rus * Op-is-thoc'o-mas Or'me-nus 20 
CE-nan'thes * O-lym-pi-o-ni'ces Op'-ter * Or'me-nos O-tree'da 
e O-lym’pi-us Op-i-ter-gi^ni Orne-a * Otryn-ti'des 
CE'ne-a O-lym'pus O-pi'tes * Or'ne-ae * Ot-to-roc'o-re' 
* (E-ne-o'ne Ol-ym-pu'sa = Op’o-is Or’ne-us O'tus 
CE'ne-us O-lynthus * O-po'pe-us * Or-ne'us O'tys 
CE.ni'des O-ly'ras * O-pori-nus Or-ni'thon O-vid'-us 
CEn'o-e * O-lye'si-po Op/pi-a Or'ni-tus Ovid (Eng.) 
CE-nom'a-us O-ly’zon Op-pi-a'nus Or-nos'pa-des O-vint-a (Lex) 
CE'non O-ma'ri-us Op-pid1-us |Or-nyti-on 11 O-vint-us 
CE-no'na 7 Ombi 3 Op’pi-us 1 Or-o-an'da Ox-artes and 
(E-no'ne 8 Om'bri 3 t Ops * Or'o-ba * Ox'a-trea 
CE-no'pi-a * Om^bri-ci Op-ta'tus O-ro^bi-a Ox-a'thres 
CE-nopi-des * Om bri-os Op'ti-mus O-robi-i * Ox-l' 
CE-no'pi-on |* Om-bro‘nes * O-pun'ti-a * Or'o-bis Ox-id'a-tes 
*t CE-no'tri 3 Om'o-le O'pus O-ro'des Ox'^-mes 
CE-no'tri-a Om-o-pha'gi-a Ora 7 O-ros'tes Ox-i’o-n» 
CE-no'trus * oral rcg O-rac'u-lum O-rom'e-don Ox'us 
CE-nu'sm Om‘pha-le? O-re'a O-ron'tas Ox-y'a-res 
CE'o-nus Om'pha-los Or’a-sus O-ron ‘tes Ox-y-ca'nus 
CEr'o-e 8 t Om'phis Or-be‘lus * Or-on-te‘us Ox-yd'ra.cse 
* (E- O-nw‘um or O-e'ne-um |Or-bili-us Or-o-pher‘nes Ox'y-lus 
CE'ta * On'a-ger Or-bo'na O-ro'pus * Ox-y-ne’a 
CEry-lug or CEty-lum  |O-na'rus Or'ca-des * Or'o-sa * Ox-y-opum 
O-fellus O-nasi-mus Or-chalis O-ro'si-us 11 Ox-yn'thes 
Of 3 O-na'tas Or'cha-mus * O-ros'pe-da Ox-yp'o-rus 
Og-dol'a-pis * On-ce'um * Or-chis-te’ne Or’phe-us or Or'pheüs* |Ox-y-ryn-chitæ 
Og-do'rus On-ches'tus Or-chorm'e-nus or * Or'phi-tus Ox-y-ryn'chus 
* Og'e-nos * On'cho-e Or-chom'e-num Or-sed'i-ce O-zi'nes 
| O-glo'ea O-net-on’ * Or-chom'e-nos Or-se'is Oz‘o-lw or Oz'o-li 
Og/mi-us On-e.sic'ri-tus * Or-ci'nus Or-sillus 
Og'o-a 7 O-nes'i-mus Or'cus Or-si'o-chus 
* Ó-go'a On-e-sip'pus Or-cyni-a Or-si‘nes 4 
O-gul'ni-a O-ne'si-us 10 Or-des'sus Or-sip'pus P. 
Og y-ges? On-e-tori-des * Or-do-vi'ces Or'ta-lus 
Orgia i O’ni-um | O-re'a-des Or-tha’a PA-CA-TI-ANUS 31 
* O-gygi-dw * O-nl'on | O're-ads (Eng.) Or-thag’o-ras Pac'ci-us 10 
y-ris * O-ni'um | O're-as Or'the 8 Pa'ches 12 
O-ic1e-us On'o-ba |* O're-os Or'thi-a 4 7 Pa-chi'nus 
O-il'e-us * On-o-cho'nus * Or-e-sitro-phus * Or-tho’sis * Pa-chy‘nus 
O-i-li'dea On-o-mac'ri-tus O-res'tm Orthrus Pa-co'n1-us 
Ota-ne 8 On-o-mar'chus O-res'tes * Or-to'na Pac'o-rus 
O-la'nus On-o-mas-tor'-des O-res'te-um Or-tygi-a * Pac'ti-a 
Olba or Ol'bus On-o-mas'tus Ores-ti'dæ Or-tyg'i-us Pac-tolus 
* Olbelus On'o-phas, On'o-phis * Or-es-ti'des and Orus Pac'ty-as 
Ol'bi-a On-o-san'der * O-res'ti-dea O-ry-an'der Pac'ty-es 
Orbi-us *Onu thus Or-es-tilla O-ry'uss Pa-cu'vi-us 
Ol-chini-um * O-ny'thes Or'-t» O'ryx Pa-dei 3 
O-le'a-ros or Ol'iros 20 O-pafi-a Or-e-ta"nl 3 1 O-sa'ces * Pa-de1 
O-lc'u-trum i” O-peli-cus Or-e-ti!1-a Os-cho-pho'ri-a Pad'u.a 
Ofen O-phe’as ; O-re'um Os'ci 3 Pa'dus 
* Ol'e-nos O-phe'las \* O're-us Os'ci-us 10 Pa-du'sa 
Ote-nus or Ol'e-num 20 O-phel'tes Orga or Or'gas Oas'cua Pæ'an 
O-le-o'rus O-phen'sis * Or'ga-na t Osi * Pee-a nes 
* Ol'e-rus O/phi-a Or-ges'sum O-sin1-us * Pe-dar'e-tus 
Ol'ga-sya O-phi'n-des | Or-get'o-rix O-si'ris Pise'di-us 
OL-i-gyrtis © sry jOrei-a O-sis'mi- Pe-ma ni 3 
O-lin+-m * O-phi-o'des O-rib'asus ° Os'pha-gus Pæon 
O-lin'thus * O-phi-og/e-nes |* Ort-cos Os-rho-e'ne Pavo-nes 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


1 (Fagarus.—' This diphthong, like e, is pronounced as the 
single vowe' e. If the conjecture concerning the sound of œ 
was right, the middle sound between the o and e of the an- 
cients must, in all probability, have been the sound of our a 
in water. See the word Æa. 

2 Ogyges.—This word is by all our prosodists accented on 
the first syllable, and consequently it must sound exactly as 
if written Odd jejes; and this, however odd to an English 
ear, must be complied with. {Og gy-ges is the most correct 
pronunciation. quantity is marked in the derivative 
Ogygins in Lucan, Phars., 1, 675: Edonis Ogygio decurrit 
plena Lyeo.— Trollope.) 

3 Omphale.—The accentuation which a mere English speak- 
er would give to this word was experienced a few years ago 


by a pantomime called Hercules and Omphale; when the 
whole town concurred in placing the accent on the second 


syllable, till some classical scholars gave a check to this pro 


nunciation by placing the accent on the first. This, how 
ever, was far from banishing the former manner, and dis 
turbed the public ear without correcting it. Those, how 
ever, who would not wish to be numbered among the vul 
gar must take care to avoid the penultimate accent 
* See Idomeneus. 
5 Oryus.— 
And, at once, Broteas and Orwus slew : 
eiu cinere emn hire lab'rin 
own from her ephere aw the la g moon. 
ú GanTu's Ovid, Met. 
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PA PA pA PE PE 
Pe-o'nl-a l'an Pan-tilt-us Par'the-non Peg/a-sus 
Pw-on'-des l'an-a-ce'a * Pan-tol'a-bus Par-then-o-pse'us * Pe-la'gi-us 
° Pas'o-plas * Pan'a-cra Pa-ny'a-sis Par-then'o-pe 8 Pcl'a-zon 
Pæ'os Pa-na"ti-us 10 Pa-ny'a-sus Par'thi-a * Pe-Ing/o-nes 
Pæ'sos Pan'a-res Ps-pw'us t Par-thi'ni Pc-lar'ge 
P'astum * Pa-nare-tus Pa-pha'ges Par-thy-e'ne Pe-las'gi 3 
Peto'vi-um Pan-a-ris‘te Pa'phi-a * Pa-ry'a-dres Pe-las'gi-a or 
Petus Ce-cin‘na Pan-ath-e-nre'a * Pa'phi-us Pa-rys'a-des t Pe-las-gi-o'tia 
* Pa-ga'ni Pan-cliz'a, Pan-che'a, or|* Pnph'la-gon Par-y-sa'tia* Pe-las‘gus 
Paga-sm or Pagasa lan-cha'-a Papli-la-go'ni-a Pa-sar'ga-da * Pel'a-tes 
Pag/a-sus * Pan'che-a Pa'phos * Pa-sar'ga-des * Pe-le'ces 
t Pa'grm * Pau-crati-um Pa’phus Pa'se-as * Pe-len'do-ncs 
Pa'gus Pan'da Pa-pi-a’nus Pas'i-cles Pel-e-thro'nid 4 
Pa-la'ci-um or Pan'da-ma Pa'pi-as* Pa-sic'ra-tes * Pc-let'ro-nes 
Pa-la'ti-um Pan-da'ri-a Pa-pin-l-a'nus * Pas-l-pe'da Pe'le-us 
Pa-laya Pan'da-rus Pa-pin1-us Pn-siph'a.e Pe-li'a-des 
Pa-ls»-ap'o-lis ! Pan-da-ta'ri-a Pa-pir'i-a * Paaiph'iJe Pe'li-as 
° Pa-leeb'y-blus Pan‘da-tes Pa-piri-us Pa-sith'e-a Pe-li'des 
Pe-la^mon, t Pel'e-mon|! Pan-de'rni-a Pap'pus * Pa-sith’o-e Pe-lig/ni 
Pa-Irep'a-phos Pan-de'mus Pa-pyri-us Pa-sit1-gris Pe-lig'nus 
° Pa-leeph-ar-salus t Pan-di'a Par-a-bye'ton Pas‘sa-ron Pel-i-ne’um 
Pa-leph‘a-tus * Pan-di'on * Par-a-chel-o-i'te * as-se-ri'nus Pcl-i-nse'us 
Pa-lep’o-lis * Pan-di‘o-nis * Par-acli'tus or -e'tus | Pas-si-e‘nus Peli-on 
Pa-hes'te * Pan-do-chi'um * Pa-rac'1y-tus Pas'sus Pe^li-um 
Pel-ees-ti/na Pan-do'ra Par-a-di'sus * Pata-ge Pella 
Pal-ee-ti’nus Pan-do'si-a 11 Pa-ret'a-cto * Pat'a-lus Pelda'nass 
° Pa-Let'y-rus Pan'dro-sos * Par-zm-to'ni-i Pat‘a-ra PekHe'ne 
Pal-a-me'des * Pa'nc-as Par-w-to’ni-um * Pat-a-vinus * Pel'o- 
Pe-lan'ti-a 10 * Pa-negy-ris Para-li 3 Pata'vi-um Pel-o-pe’a or Pel.o-pi's 
Pe-lan'ti-um 10 * Pan'e-lus * Par-a-li-pom'e-na * Pa-te'rme Pel-o-pe^-a 
Pal.a-ti'nus * Pan'e-mus (river) Par’a-lus Pa-ter’cu-lus * Pel-o-pe'us 
* Pa-le'a * Pa-nc'mus (man) * Par-a-po-ta'mi-a Pa-tiz^-thes Pe-lopi-das 
Pa'e-is or Pale Pan'e-nus or Pa-nw‘hus |Pa-ra'si-a 11 * Pat-zi'thes * Pe-lo'/pi-us 
Pales Pan-ge'us Pa-ra'si-us 11 Pat'mos Pel-o-pon-ne'sus 
Pal-fu'ri-us Su'ra * Pan-hel-le‘nes Parca Pa'træ Pc'lops 
° Pa-lib'o-thra * Pa'ni-a * Par'e-dri Pa'tro Peor 
* Pa-li'ce Pa-ni'a.sis Pa-ren-ta'li-a * Pat'ro-bas Pe-lo'ri-a 
Pa-li'ci or Pe-lis'ci * Pan-i-ge'rie * Pa-ret‘ro-nes Pa-tro'cles Pe-lo'rum or Pe-lo'rus 
Pa-lili-a Pa-ni-o'hi-um Pa'ris Pa-tro'cli Pe-lu'ai-um 
° Pe-litis Pa'ni-us 20 Pa-ris‘a-des Pat-ro-cli'des Pe-na'tea 
* Pa-lin'dro-mos Pan-no‘ni-a Pa-rist-i 4 Pa-tro'clus$ Pen-da^li-um 
Pal--nu'rus * Pan'no-nes Pari-sus Patron Pe-ne/-a or Pe^ne-is 
Pal-i-sco'rum or Pan-om-phæ'us Pa’ri-um Pat'ro-us or * Pa-tro’us |* Pe-ne'i-us 
Pal-i-co'rum Pan'o-pe or Pan-o-pe'a |*Pa'ri-ns Patulci-us 10 * Pe-ne‘le-us 
Pe-ti-u'rus * Pa-no'pe-m Parma 1 Paula Pe-ne'ti-us 
° Pal-lac'o-pas Pan'o-pes * Parme-nas Pau-li'na 7 Pe-nel'o-pe 
Pal'la-des Pa-no'pe-us Par-men'i-des Pau-li'nus Pe'ne-us or Pe-ne‘us 
Pal-la'di-um Pa-no'pi-on Par-me‘ni-o Paulus -mylt-us Pen ‘i-das 
Pal-la'di-us * Pan'o-pis * Par/me-no Pau-sa ni-as Pen-tap'o-lis 
Paklan-te'um Pa-nop'o-lis * Par-na'sus Pau'si-as 11 * Pen-tap’y-lon 
Paklanti-as t ER ROS Par-nas'sus * Pau-si-li'pon * Pen-tathlum 
Pal-lan^i-des Pa-nor/mus Par’nes Pa'vor * Pen-te-dac'ty-lon 
Pallan*ti-on Pan’sa Par-nes'sus Pax * Pen'te-le 
Pallas * Pan-tzen'e-tus Parni 3 Pax'os t Pen-teli-cus 
Pal-le'ne 8 * Pan-tag/a-thus Pa'ron Pe'as Pen-the-si-le’a 
alma * Pan-ta'gi-a * Par-o-pam‘-sus Pe-da'ci-a 10 Pen'the-us 
t Palme Pan-tag-nos'tus Par-o-re^-a Pe-dæ'us * Pen-thi'des 
Pal-mi'sos Pan-ta gy-as Pa'ros Pe-da'ni Pen'thi-lus 
Pal-my'ra! Pan-tale-on Par-rha'si-a 10 Pe-da‘ni-us Pen'thy-lus 
° Pal'pe-tus Pan-tau'chus * Par'rha-sis t Ped'a-sa Pep-a-re'thos 
Pal-phu'ri-us Pan'te-us Par-rha‘si-us 10 Ped'a-sus Pe-phre'do 
| Paj-um-bi'num Pan-the'a Par-tha-misi-ris Pe-di'a-dis Pe-rma 7 
Pam'me-nes? Pan'the-on? * the'on Par-tha'on Pe-di-a'nus Pcr-a-sip’pus 
Pam'mon Pan'the-us or Par-the'ni-a Pe'di-as * Per'a-tus 
Pam'pa Pan'thus Par-the'ni-æ and Pe'di-us Blaysus Per-co'pe 
Pam'phi.lus Pan-thi-ca-pe'um Par-the’ni-i 4 Pe'do * Per-co'si-a 
Pam phos Pan'thi-des Par-the‘ni-as Pe'dum Per-co'si-us 11 
Pam'phy.-la Pan-tho'-des 4 * Par-then'i-ce t Pega Pcr-co'te 
Pamrn-phy!i-a * Pan'tho-us ' Par-the‘ni-on Pe-gasi-des Per-dic'cas 
* Pam-phylis Pan-tic/a-pes Par-the'ni-us Peg'a-eis Perdix 


1 Palmyra.—Nothing can be better fixed in an English ear 


than the penultimate accentuation of this word: this pro- 
nunciation is adopted by Ainsworth and Lempriere. Gould. 
men and Holyoke seem to look the other way ; but Labbe 
says the more leerned give this word thc antepenultimate 
accent, and that this accent is the more agrceable to the 
general rule. Tbose, howevcr, must be pedantic coxcombs 
who should attempt to disturb the received pronunciation 
when in English because a contrary accentuation may pos- 
sibly bc proved to be more agrccable to Greek or Latin. 

3 Pammenes.—I find this word nowhere but in Lempriere, 
who accents it on the penultimate; but as all words of this 
termination bave the antepenultimate acccnt, till this ap- 
pears an exception I shall venture to alter it. 

3 Pantheon.—This word ie universally pronounced with 
the accent on the sccond syllable in English, but in Latin it 
has its first syllable accented; and this accentuation makes 
so slight a difference to the ear, that it ought to havc the 
preference. 

* Papias.—This is the name of an early Christian writer, 
who first propagated the doctrine of the millennium ; and it 


is generally pronounced with the accent on the second sylla- 
ble; but I believe corruptly, since Labbe has adopted the an- 
tepenultimate accent, who must be well acquainted with 
the true pronunciation of ecclesiastical characters. 

$ Parysatis.—Labbe tells us that some prosodists contend 
that this word ought to be accented on the antepenultiriate 
syllable, and we find Lempriere has so accented it; but so 
popular a tragedy as Alexander, which every where accents 
the penultimate, has fixed this pronunciation in our country 
beyond a doubt. 

€ Patroclus.—Lempriere, Ainsworth, Gouldman, and Hol. 
yoke accent the penultimate syllable of this word, but Labbe 
the antepcnultimate; our Graduses pronounce iteither way; 
but I do not hesitate to prefer the penultimate accent; and, 
till some good reason be given for the contrary, I think Pe- 
trocles, the historian, and Patrocli, a emall island, ought to be 
pronounced the same as the friend of Achilles. [The o is 
the Greek omicron, and the name should, therefore, be pro- 
nounced Patroclus rather than Patro'clus ; but the penulti 
mate is almost invariably long [by position). See Homer 
passim.— Trollope.) 
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PE PH PH PH PH 
Pe-ren'na Pe-til'-i Phs'on Phil-a-del'phi-a * Phi-ne'um 
Pe-ren'nis Pe-tili-us Phe'ra * Phil-a-dcl-phi'a Phin‘e-us (e'us, edj.] 
Pc're-us or Pe'reus Pet-o-si'ris Pha-reci-des 24 Phil-a-del’phus * Phi-ni'des 
Per'ga Pe'tra Pha're or Phere hile Phin'ta 
* er-ga'me-us Pe-trm'a * Phar'a-o Phi-le'ni Phin'ti-a 
Per'ga-mus Pe-tre-i'us Pha-ras'ma-nes Phi-lwe'us Phin'ti-as 10 
t Per'ga-ee Pe-trinum Pha'rax * Phi-la'mon Phla 
Per'ge 8 Pe-tro'ni-a * Phar-be‘lus Phi-lam'inon Phleg'c-las 
Per'gus Pe-tro'ni-us * Phar-ce'don Phi-larchus 12 Phleg'e-thon 
Pe-ri-an'der Pet'ti-us Phe'ris Phi-lar'e-tus Phle'gi-os 
Pe-ri-ar'chus Peu'ce 8 * Pha'ri-us * PhiJargy-rus Phle'gon 
Per-l-bos'a * Peu-ced'a-nos Phar-me-cu'sa * Phil'e-as Phle'gra 
° Pe-rib’o-lus Peu-ces'tes Phar-na-ba'z2us Phi-le'Ámon Phle'gy-a or w 6 8 
Per-i-bo'mi-us Peu-ce'ti-a 10 Phar-na'ce Phi-le'ne 8 Phle'gy-as 
Pericles * Peu-ce'ti-i Phar-na'ce-a Phi-le'ris Phifas 
Per-i-clym'e-nue Peu-ci'ni 4 Phar-na'ces? Phil'e-ros Phli-a'si-a 
Pe-ridi-a Peu-co-la‘us * Phar-na‘ci-a Phi-le’si-us 19 Phli'us 
è Per-i-di'a Pex-o-do'rus Phar-na-pa'tes Phil-e-tm’rus Phlo'us 
Pe-ri-e-ge'tes Phæ'a Phar-nas'pes Phi-le’tas * Phlo'gi-us 
Pe-ri-e'res * Phes-a'ces Pharnus Phi-le'ti-us 10 Pho-be'tor 
Pe-rig’e-nes Phe-a‘ci-a 10 Pha'ros Phil'i-das t Phobos 
Pe-rig'o-ne Phie'ax Phar-sa'li-a Phil'i-des Pho-cæ'a 
Peri-la-us Pheedi-nius * Phar-salus Phi-lin'na * Pho-cai-cus 
Per-i-le‘us Phie'don Pharte Phi-li’nus * Phoc'a-is 
Pe-rilla Phee'dra Pha'rus Phi-lip'pe-i Pho-cen'ses and 
* Pe-rilli-us Phaydri-a Pha-ru'si-i or * Phil-ip-pe‘us Phoci-ci 3 10 
Pe-riltus Phe'drus Phau-ru'ski 4 Phi-lip'pi Php-cil-des 
Per-i-me'de 8 Phæd'y-ma 5 Phar'y-bus Phi-lip'pi-des Pho'ci-on 10 
Per-i-me'la Phe-mon'o-e Pha-ryc'a-don Phil-ip-pop'o-lis Phocis 
* Per-i-mele * Phrie-nag'o-re Phary-ge Phi-lip'pus Pho'cus 
* Per-i-mcI-des * Phe-nare-te * Phas-a-e'lis Phi-lis'cus Pho-cyri-des 
Pe-rin'thus Pheen-a-re'te Pha-sclis * Phil-Is-ti'des hos'be 
Per-i-pa-teti-ci 3 Phay‘ni-as Pha-si-a'na * Phi.-lis'ti-o t Phoe-be'um 
Per-i-pa«et'ics (Eng.) Phen'na Pha'si-as Phi-lis'tl-on 11 * Pha»-be'us 
* Pe-rip'a-tus Pheen'nis Pha'sis bi-li Phoeb'i-daa 
Pe-riph'a-nes * Phen-o-meris Phas'sus Philo Phas-big'e-na 
Pert-phas Phæ-oc'o-mes Phau'da Philo Phæbus 
Pe-riph'a-tus Phees’a-na Phav-o-ri‘nus f Phil-o-bcs-o'tus Phos'mos 
Per-i-phe^mus Phems'tum Pha-yl1us Phi-loch’o-rus Pho-ni'ce 99 or 
* Per-i-phe'tes * Pha'e-thon Phe'a or Phet-a Phil'o-cles Pha-nici-a 10 
Per-i-pho-re'tas * Pha-e-thon-te‘us 'Phe-ca'dum Phi-loc'ra-tes * Phoe-ni'ces 
Pe-ris'a-des * Pha-e-thon'ti-us * Phe-ge/a Phil-oc-te'tes Phoe-nic'e-us 
* Po-ris'te-re Phaeton , Phe'ge-us or Phle'ge-us |Phil-o-c Phoe-nic'i-des 
Pe-ris'the-nes Pha-e-ton-ti‘a-des Phelii- a Phil-o-da-me'a Pho-ni‘cus 
* Per-i-sty tum Pha-e-tu'sa 'Phello-e Phil-o-de'mus Phoen-i-cu’sa 
" Pe-ris'ty-lum Phe'us Phel tus Phi-lodi-ce Phoe-nis’sa 
Pe-rit'a-nus Pha-ge'si-a 10 '* Phe'mi-» * Phil-o-du us Phoenix 
Peri-tas 1* Phat-nus Phe'mi-us Phil-o-la'us * Phæ'te-um 
Per-i-to'ni-um t Phal-a-cri'ne i Phe-mon'o-e 8 Phi-lol'o-gus Phol'o-e 
Per-mes'sus Pham I" Phen-e-be'this Phidom'a-che Pholus 
Pe'ro or t Pe-ro^ne Pha-lse'cus , Phe-ne'um Phi-lom'bro-tus * Pho-mo'this 
Per'o-e 8 Pha-e'si-a 11 . Phe-ne'us (a man) Phil-o-me'di-a? Phorbas 
Per'o-la Pha-lan'thus * Phe'ne-us (a lake) |Phil-o-me'dus Phor'cus or Phor'cys 
Per-pen'na * Pha-la'ra Phe'ræ Phil-o-me'a * Phor-cy’nis 
Per-pe-re'ne Phal'a-ris Phe-ree'us Phil-o-me1us Phor’mi-o 
Per-pho-re'tus Phal'a-rus Phe-rau'es * Phil-o-me'tor Phormis 
Per-ran'thes * Pha-la'rus Phe-re'clus * Phil-o-mu'sus Pho-ro‘ne-us, adj. 
Per-rhebi-a Phalci-don Phe-rec'ra-tes Phi lon * Phor-o-ne‘us 
Per'sa or Per-se'is Pha'e-as * Pher-e-cy'a-de» Phi-loni-des * Phor-o-níi'dee 
Per'am Pha-le're-us! Pher-e-cy'des Phil'o-nis Pho-ro'nis 
Per-am'us Pha-le'ri-a Pher-en-da'tes Phi-lon'o-e 8 Pho-ro'ni-um 
Per-se'e Pha-le'ris Pher-e-ni'ce Phi-lon'o-me * Phos'pho-rus 
Per-se'is Pha4e'ron or t Phe-reph'a-te Phi-lon'o-mus Pho-ti'nus 
Per-seph'o-ne Phal‘e-rum Phe'res Phil'o-nus Pho'tius 10 
Per-sep'o-lis Pha-le'rus Phe-re'ti-as 10 Phi-lop'a-tor Phox'us 
Per'ses Phali-as Pher-e-ti‘ma t Phi-lo’phi-on Phraa'tes 
Per'se-us Phalli-ca Pheri-num, f -inum Phil'o paron Phra-ati-ces 
Per‘si-a * Pha-lo‘re Phe'ron Phil-o-po‘men Phra-da'tea 
Per'sis Phalys'-us 10 Phi'a-le * Philop'o-nus t Phra-gan’de 
Per'si-us Flac'cus * Pham-e-no'p Phi-a‘li-a or Phi-ga?i-a |* Phil-o-ro'mus Phra-ha'tes 
Perti-nax * Pha-na'ces Phfa-lus * Phíl-o-steph'a-nus Phra-nic'ates 
Pe-ru'si-a 10 Pha-ne’us * Phi-ce'on Phi-los'tra-tus | Phra-or'tes 
* Per-u-si'nus * Pha-nag’o-ra Phic'o-res Phi-lo'tas 'Phras'i-cles 
Pes-cen'ni-us Phan-a-res‘a Phid‘-as Phiote-ra ' Phrast-mus 
Pes-si‘nus Pha'nas Phidi-le |* Phi-lothe-a | Phra'si-us 10 
* Pet'a-le * Pha-na'tes Phi-dip'pi-des * Phil-o-the'rus Phrat-a-pher‘ncs 
Pe-ta'li-a Pha'nes Phi-diti-a 10 * Phil-o-ti'mus \* Phre-ge'na 
Pet'r-lus * Pha'ni-um ,* Phi-do'las Phi-lo'tis Phri-a-pa'ti-us 10 
Pe-te'li-a Phan'o-cles ! Phi'don Phi-lox'e-nus le Phrict-on 
Pet.e-li'nus Phan-o-de*mus IPhid'y-le Phi-lyHi-us ! Phrix'us 
* Pe'te-on * Phan'o-tis |* Phig-a-le'a Phil'y-ra Phron'-ma 
Pe'te-us Phan-ta'si-a 10 | Phi-gale-i Phil'y-res Phron'tis 
Pe-tili-a Pha'nus | Phila Phi-lyri-des |* Phru-gun-di'o-nes 


1 Phalereus.—There is some doubt among the learned 


whether this word ought to be pronounced in three or four | ably correct.—Trollope.] 


syllables, that is, as PhaLe-reus or Pha-le-re-us. The latter 
mode, however, with the accent on the antepenultimate, 
seems to be the most eligible. [See Idomeneus.— Trollope. 


s Pharnaces.—All our prosodists accent the antepenulti- 


mate syllable of this word; but an English ear is strongly 
inclined t» accent the penultimate. as in Arbaces and Arsaces, 


[This name of Venus is 
Cooke has converted into Phi 


3 Philomedia.— 
Nor less by Philomedia known on earth; 
A name derived immediate from her birth. 


which see. (The antepenultimate accentuation is more prob 


Cooxr's Hesiod, Theog. v. 311. 


roperly Phi-lo-medes, whieh 
Romedia— Trollope.) 
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PI PI PL PO PO 
"3a Pi'cra Pi-sa'tes or Pi-sw1 * Pla-te'a Po-dar'ce 8 
yt 6 Pic'te or Picti Pi-sau'rus * Pla-te'® Po-darccs 
Phrygi-e eas or Pic'to-nes "eric i-a EE - Todta 
° Phrygius ic-ta'vi-um is'e-us ton’. arge 
Phryus 68 * Picto-ncs Pist-as 10 "n ue Ken) Paar gus 
Fiha Picus Pais Plut | Pole 24 
i‘cus . 
jdm T pem remus peer 
en -c'us -tes i : 
COEM LEE EO peaa 
ieri Pen Pi sistra-tus Plei'a-des! or Ple-l'a-des | Pœ-o'ni-a 
ya l'ie'ri-a | Pi'so, * Pi-sones (pl) — |* Ple+as Pos'us 
m i s posu FE 
+ yK: 1 Pie nis Pis'tor Plem‘ne-us 29 |Pol-e-mo-cratt a 
Phylaca š Pi'e-tas Pi'sus t Pleu-mo'si-i Pol e-mon 
° Phyl.a-cc'us Pi'gres Pi-suth'nes Pieu ratus !Pols'nor 
Phyl'a-cus * Pila‘tus Pit'a-nc I uron d ^ i 
Phy-lar'chus * li-le'sus * Pi-the'con Col'pos P ex-au're t o-li-ei'a 
Phy'es * Pi-lo'rus Pith-c-cu'sa Drm pus : Peu 
Phyle Pilum'nus * Pith-e-cu'ses P anus s: ° i-eüs 
Phyl'e-is 20 Pim'pla Pith’e-us N: n'y (Eng) r ets 
Phy-le'us * Pim-ple'a Pitho F rne po ER 
e Phy-li'des Pim-plei-des or Pith-o-la'us En in ne Polis! 8 
Phyli-ra .! Pim-ple'a-dea Pi-tho1e-on ME us E eda 
Pille Puer Pithye Plisthe-nes Poli torium 
Pi Telus Pi-nartus Pitta cus Plis-t'nus Pol-en'ti-a 10 
Phyllis * Pin'arus Pitthe-a Plis-to'a-nax or Popes 
Phot ode Mute mus Pitthe.u Plirtonices Polis 
Phyl-lod'o-ce Pin'da-sus i eus Pe Po gta 
Phyllas Pin-de-nis'sus Pit-u-a^ni-ue ni'cus i e 
Phyllus Pip'dus Pit-u-la'ni 3 Plo'te Pol-lu'ti-a 10 
Phy-rom'a-chus t Pin'gus Pit-y-w'a ot Sor di | rox 
Phys-cel?a Pin'na Pit-y-as'sus Po. a ë i. ° 
Phys'co-a Pin'thi-as Pit-y-o-ne’sus FoLLnop e: | Fo ue 
Phys'con t Pi o-ne t Pity-us Pon RM deg ca — 
Phys'cos Pi-o"ni-a Pit-y-u'sa o'ti-us : Po-ly-2-moni 
Phys'cus * Pi'o-nis Pla-cen'ti-a 10 Plu-tar'chus Po-ly-m'nus 
d 8-i-og-no'mon Pi-rm'us or Pi-re'e-us — |Pla-cid-e--a'nus Plu'ti-a 10 Po-ly-a-ra‘tus 
Phy-tali-des Pi-re‘ne Pla-cid'ia Pluto ` Folga chu 
Phyťa-lus * Pi-ri'cus Pla-cid'i-us Po oaran ie -y-be'tes 
* Phy-te'um Pi-rith'o-us Pla-ni'si-a 10 Plu'tus o-lyb'i-das 
Phy'ton * Pi-ro'mis Plancina Plu'vi-us Fo yio or Pol'y-bus 
Phyx'-um Pi'rus Plan'cus PI nte na Pa yia. 
Hie S ea Plata’ Pnige-us 13 Pol-y-botes 
a-8us | Pi'sa - -y- 
Pi-ce'ni 3 Pi'se * Plat‘a-ge | e |i Payx : Po-lyb'o-tum 
Pi-cen'ti-a 10 Pi-sæ'us * Plat-a-mo'des Po-blic i-us 24 Pol y-bus 
Pic-en-ti'ni 4 i Pi-san'der Pla-ta'ni-us Pod-a-le'a Pol-y-ca'on 
Pi-ce'num * Pi-sa'nus * Plat'a-nus Pod-a-lirt-us Pol-y-car'pus 
| Pleiades.— defended 


When with their domes the slow-paced enails retreat, 

Beneath some foliage from the burning heat 

Of the Piciades, your tools prepare ; 

The ripen'd harvest then deserves your care. 
Cooxz's Hes Works and Days. 


The translator has adhered strictly to the original, IAnia- 
écs, in making this word four syllables. Virgil has done the 
same : 

Pleiades, Hyadas, claramque Lycaonis Arcton. 
Georgic I. 
But Ovid has contracted this word into three syllables: 


Pleiades incipiunt humeros relevare perio se 
asti, iv., p. . 


The later translators of the classics have generally con- 
tracted this word into three syllables. Thus, in Ogilby’s 
translation of Virgil's Georgics, b. i: 

First let the Eastern Pleiades go down, 
And the bright star in Ariadnc's crown. 


The Pleiades and Hyades appear ; 
The sad companions of the turning ycar. 
CazrzEcnu's Manilius. 


But Drydcn has, to the great detriment of the poetical 
sound of this word, Anglicized it, by squeezing it into two 
gyllables : 


What are to him the sculpture of tho shield, 
Heav'n's plancts, carth, and ocean's wat'ry ficld ; 
The Pleiads, Hyads, less and greater Bear, 
Undiy,'d in seas, Orion’s angry star? 

i OvıD’s Met., b. xii. 


This ber agree contraction of Dryden's seems not to have 
been much followed. Elegant speakers are pretty uniform 
"n preferring the triryllable ; but a considerable variety ap- 
pears in the sound of the diphthong ei. Most speakers pro- 
pounce it like the substantive eye; and this pronunciation is 


EN 


by the common practice in most schools of sound 
ing the diphthong ec in this manner in appellatives; but, 
though Greek appellatives preservo the original sound of 
their letters, as $uAavría, rpoSdriov, x. 7. À., Where the t doce 
not slide into sh, as in Latin words, yct proper names, which 
are transplanted into all ləng a, partake of the soil into 
which they are received, and fall in with the analogies of the 
language which adopts them. 'Inere is, therefore, no more 
reason for preserving the sound of c in proper names, than 
for pronouncing c like k in Phocion, n, &c. But 
perhaps it will be said that our diphthong ei has the sound 
of eye as well as the Greek s. To which it may be an- 
swered, that this is an irregular sound of these vowcls, and 
can scarcely be produced as an example, since it exists not 
in either, neither, height, and sleight. The first two words 
are more frequently and analogically pronounced eether and 
neether; height is often pronounced so as to rhyme with 
weight, and would, in all probability, be always so pro 
nounced, but for the false su tion that the abstract must 
reserve the sound of the verb or adjective from which it is 
rived; and, with respect to sleight, though Dr. Johnsom 
says it ought to be written slight, as we sometimes see it, 
yet, if we observe his authorities, we shall find that eeveral 
respectable authors spell the word in this manner, and, if vw 
consult Junius and Skinner, particularly the last, we shal 
see thc strongest reason from ctymology to prefer this epell 
ing, as in all probability it comes from sly. The analogica) 
pronunciation, therefore, of this diphthong in our own lan 
guage is either as hcard in vein, rein, &c., or in perccive, re 
ceive, &c. The latter is adopted by many speakers in the 
poen word, as if written Pleeades; but Plyad*s, thou 
ss analogical, must be owned to be the more polite and ht. 
erary pronunciation.—See note on Elegia, in the Termina- 
tional Vocabulary. [The diphthong « in Greek words 
should always be pronounced like eye. The varying sound 
of the English ef can scarcely be produced as an analogy 
with the Greek. Of the other pronunciations alluded to in 
this note, the reader is referred to Rules 9, 10, and 1L— 


Trollope.) 


PO 
Pol-y cas’te 
Po-lych'a-res 
Pol-y «le'a 
Pol'y-cles 
Pol-y-cle'tus 
Po-lyc'ra-tes 
Pol-y-cre'ta or 
Pol-y-cri'ta 
Po-lyc'ri-tus 
Po-lyc'tor 
Pol-y-de'mon 
Po-lyd'a-mas 
Pol-y-dam'na 
Pol-y-dec'tes 
Pol-y-deu-ce'a 
Pol-y-do'ra 
Pol-y-do'rus 
Pol-y-gi'ton 
Po-lyg'i-us 
Pol-yg-no'tus 
Po-lyg'o-nus 
Po-ly-hym‘ni-a or 
Po-lynrni-a 
Po-ly-id'i-us 
* Po-ly-i'dus 
Pol-y-la’us 
Po-lym'e-nes 
Poly -me'de 
Po-lyni'e-don 
Pol-y-me'la 
Pol-ym-nes‘tes 
Pol-ym-nes'tor 
Pol-y-ni‘ces 
Po-lyn'o-e 
Pol'y-nus 
Pol-y-pe'mon 
Pol-y-per'chon 
Pol-y-phe'mus 
Pol'y-pheme (Eng.) 
Pol-y-phon'tes 
Pol'y-phron 
Pol-y-postes 
t Pol’y-ren 
` Pol-y-steph'a-nus 
Po-lys'tra-tus 
Pol-y-tech'nus 
* Po-ly’tes 
Pol-y-ti-me'tus 
* Pol-y-ti'nus 
Po-lyti-on 10 
Po-lyt'ro-pus 
Po-lyx'e-na 
Po-lyx'e-nus 
Po-ly x'o 
Pol-y-ze1us 
Pom-ax-e'thres 
P'o-me'ti- 10 or 
Po-me'ti-i 3 
Pom-e-ti'na 
Po-mo'nà 
Pom-pe^-a 5 
Pom-pe-i-a'nus 
Pom-pe*-i or 
Pom-pe'i-um 
Pom-pe-i-op’o-lis 
Pom-pet-us 
Pom'pe-lon (-o'na) 
Pom-pil-a 
Pom-pil-us Nu'ma 
Pom-pilus 
Pom-pis'cus 
Pom-po'ni-a 
Poin-po'ri-us 
Pom-po-si-a'nus 
Pomp-ti'na 
Pomp-ti'ne 
Pomp-ti‘nus 


1 Popilius Lanas.—Nothin 


e 
GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


PR 
Pom'pus 
Pon'ti-a 10 
Pon'ti-cum Ma’‘re 
Pon'ti-cus 
Pon-tina 
Pon-ti‘nus 
Pon'd-us 10 
* Pon-to-po-ri'a 
Pon'tus 
Pon'tus Eu-xi‘nus 
Po-pili-us Le‘nas! 
,Po-plic'o-la 
Pop-pw’a Sa-bi'na 
Pop-pu'us 
Pop-u-lo'ni-a 
* Por'a-ta 
Porci-a 10 
Porci-us 10 
* Por-do-se-le'ne 
Po-red'o-rax 
Po-ri‘na 
Por-o-se-le'ne 
Por-phyri-on 
Por-phyri-us 


'* Por-phy-rog-en-ni'tus | 


'Por'ri-ma 


Por-sen'na or Por'se-na 
Por'ti-a and Por'/ti-us 10 


PR 


Praxis 
Prax-it'e-les 
Prax-ith'e-a 
t Preti-us 


* Pres-byt-e-ri'um or 
* Pres-by-te’ri-um 


Pre-u'ge-nes 
Prex-as'pes 
Pri-am'- des 
Pri'a-mus 
Pri-a'pus 
|Pri-e'ne 
Pri'ma 

* Prim-i-pitus 
* Pri'o-la 
Pri'on 

* Pri-o-no'tus 
* Pris-ci-a'nus 


Proch'o-rus 
Proch'y-ta 


'Port'mos ' Pro-cil'i-us 
‘Por-tum-na'ti-a Pro-cil1a 
Por-tum'nus Pro-cillus 

* Por-tu'nus Pro'ele-a 
Po'rus , Pro'cles 

* Po-sid'e-on ' Pro-cli'dre 
Po-si'des Proc'ne 
Pos-i-de'um Proc-on-ne'sus 
Po-si'don Pro-co'pi-us 
Pos-i-do'ni-a Pro'cris 
Pos-i-do'ni-us Pro-crus'tes 
Po'si-o 10 Proc'u-la 
! f Pos-si-do'ni-um Proc-u-lei-us 5 
Post-hu'mi-a * Proc-u-li'na 
Post-hu'mi-us Proc'u-lus 

'* Post'hu-mus Pro'cy-on 
Pos-tu'mi-us Prod'i-cus 
Post-ver'ta * Prod'ro-mus 
!Po-tam'-des * Pro'e-dri 
jPot'a-mon Pro-er'na 

* Pot'a-mus Prosti-des 
Po-thi'nus Pros'tus 
Po'thos Progne 

Pot i-daya Pro-la'us 
Po-ti'na Prom'a-chus 
Po-titi-us 94 | Pro-mathi-das 
* Pot-ni'a-des Pro-ma'thi-on 
Pot'ni-& Prom'e-don 
Prac'ti-um 10 , Prom-e-niee'a 
Pree'ci-a 10 ; Pro-me'the-i 
Pree-nes'te ,Pro-me'the-us 29 
* Preen-es-ti'ni ; Pro-me'this and 
Pree'sos | Prom.e.thi'des 
Pres" 3 Prom'e-thua 
Prie'tor Prom'u-lus 
Pree-to'ri-us Pro-nap^-des 
Pre-tu'ti-um 10 * Pro-na'um 

* Pram'ni-um, adjective| Pro'nax 

[-YVum, n. Pron'o-e 

t Pra’si-i Pron'o-mus 

* Pras'i-nus Pron'o-us 
Prat'i-nas Pron'u-ba 
Prax-ag'o-ras Pro-per'ti-us 
Prax'-as * PPro-phe'ta 

* Prax-i-bu lus Pro-poeti-des 
Prax-id'a-mas Pro-pon'tis 
Prax-id'i-ce ; Prop-y-le’a 
Praxi-la Pros-chys'ti-us 10 
Prax-iph'a-nes |* Pros-e-le'ni 


can show the dignity of the 


Roman commonwealth and the terror of its arms more than 
the conduct of this man. He was sent as an embassador to 
Antiochus, king of Syria, and was commissioned to order 
that monarch to abetain from hostilities against Ptolemy, 


king of Egypt, who was an ally of Rome. Antiochus, who 


PU 
* Pro-ecl’y-tus 
Prover tine (Ee 
ros er-pine A 
* Pro-so'pis Cem) 


Pro-taz'o-ras 
Prot-a-goríi-des 
Pro'te-i Co-luinn: 
Pro-tes-i-la'us 
Protc-us 
Pro'the-us 
Proth-o-e'nor? 
Proth'o-us 
Pro'to 
Prot-o-ge-ne'a 
Pro-tog'e-ucs 
Prot-o-ge-ni'u? 
Prot-o-tne-di'a* 
Prot-o- me-du'sa 
* Pro-tot'y-pon 
* Prot-ry-ge'a 
Prox'e-nus 
Pru-denti-us 10 
Prum'ni-dea 
Pru'sa 
Pru-sw’us 
Pru'si-as 10 

* Pryni-ne‘si-a 
Prym'no 
Pryt'a-nes 
Pryt-a-ne'um 
Pryt'a-nis 
Psam'a-the 15 
IPsam'a-thos 
Peam-me-ni'tus 
Psam-meti-chus 
Psam’mis 
Psa'phis 
Psa'pho 15 

* Dse-bo'a 
Pse'cas 

* Pse-ne'rus 

* Pseu-do-cellís 
* Pseu-do-man-ti'a 
* Pseu-dos'to-ma 
* Psit'ta-ce 

* Psit'ta-cus 


Pso'phis 
Psyche 12 15 

* Psy-cho-man-te'um 
Psy'chrus 
Peyri 3 15 

* Payt-ta-li'a 

* Pte'lo-0s 
Ptele-um 16 

* Pter'e-las 
Pter-e-la'us 
Pie'ri-a 

* Pte'ri-on 

* Pto chium 
Ptol-e-derma 
Ptol-e-mw'um 
Ptol-e-mse'us 16 
Ptol'e-my (Eng.) 
Ptol-e-mais 
Ptol'y-cus 
Pto'us 
Pub-lici-a (Lex) 24 
Pub-lici-us 10 
Pub-lic'o-la 
Pubii-us 

* Pu-di'ca 
Pul-che'ri-a 19 
Pulchrum 

lf Pullus 


3 Prothoenor.— 


“The hardy warriors whom Boeotia bred, 
Peneleus, Leitus, Prothoénor led." 


3 Protogenia.—See IPHIGENIA. 


was at the head of his army when he received this order, 
wished to cvade it by equivocal answers; but Popilius, with | 
a stick which he had in his hand, made a circle round him | 
on the sand, and bade him, in the name of the Roman senate 
and people, not to gu beyond it before he spoke dccisively. | 


This boldness intimida 


risons from Egypt, and no longer meditated a war against 


Ptolemy. 


Antiochus: he withdrew his par- 


4 Protomedia.— 


4) 


pY 
Pu'ni-cum Bellum 


Pu-te’o-li 3 
Py-a-nepsi-a 10 
Pyd'na 
Pyg'c-la 
Pyg-mw1 

t Pyg-mw‘on 
Pyg-mali-on 22 


* Pym'a-tus 
Py’ra 
Py-rac'mon 
Py-rac'mos 
Py-nech'mes 
* Py-rw‘eus or Py-re'us 
* Py-ram'-des 
Pyr'a-mus 

* Pyr'a-sus 

* Py-reá-cus 
Pyr-e-nasi 
Pyr-e-nw'us 
IPy-re'ne 

* Py-re'tus 

P i 

y 
Pyr'gi-on 
yr-got'e-les 

Pyrgus 
Py-rip'pe 


t Pyr'o-des 
* Pyr'o-eIs 
* Pyr-o-ge'r 
Pyro-is 
Py-ro'ni-a 

* Py-ro-phleg'e-thon 
Pyr'rha 
Pyrrhi-as 
Pyrrhi-ca 
Pyr'rhi-cus 
, Pyrrhi-dm 
Pyrrho 
Pyrrhus 

I* Pyr'ri-cha 


| Pys'te 

WIS hene us 
Py-thag'o-ras 

* Py.-tha-go-re'i 
* Py-than'ee-lus 
Pyth-a-ra'tus 
Pyth’e-as 
Py'thes 
Pyth'c-us 
Pythia 
Pyth'i-as 
Pythi-on 

* Pyth-i-o-nicu 
i* Pyth-i-o-ni'ces 


Porz's Hom. Iliad. 


“Niswa and Actwa boast the same, 
Protomedia from the fruitful dame, 
And Doris, honor'd with maternal nune.” 
Cooxe’s Hesiod, Theog v. 483 


— Ses [PHIGENIA. 


RE 
Pythi-um 
Pythtue 
Py tho 
Py-thoch a-ris 
Pyth'o-cles 
° r' y th-o-deus 
Pyth-o-dorus 
Pyth-o-la‘us 
Python 
° Py-tho'nes 
Pyth-o-ni'ce 30 
° Py-thoni-ci 


ep th-o-ni'cus 
Pyih.o-nis'sa 


* Pyx ag'a-thus 


Q. 


QUA-DER NA 
Qua“ i 3 
* Quad.ra'ta 
Qua-dratus 
Quad'ri-frons or 
Quad'ri-ceps 
Quss-to' res 
Qua’ri 3 
Qua ri-us 
Quer'cens 
Qui«tus 
Quinc-ti-a'nua 10 
Quinc-tilí-a 
Quinc'ti-us T. 
* Quin'da 
Quin-de-cem'vi-ri 
Quin-qua'tri-a 
* Quin'qua-trus 
Quin-quen-naies 
* Quin-quevi-ri 
* Quin-til-a 
Quin-til-i-a'nus 
Quin-tit'i-an (Eng.) 
* Quin-tilis 


Quin.ti-us Va'rus 
Quin-tilla 
Quin-tillus 
Quin'ti-us 10 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


RI 
Reus 
t Re-tina 
Re-u-Jig'/ni 3 
t Rha 
* Rhabalu’chi 
* Rha-cetns 
Rha'ci-a 10 
Rha'ci-us 
* Rha-co'tes 
Rha-co'tia 
Rhad-a-inan thus 
Rhad-a-mis’tus 
* Rhadi-ne and 
Lc-onti-chus 
Rha‘di-us 
'* Rhes’e-na 
Rhe'te-um 
Rhe'd or Rætt 
Rharti-a 10 
* Rha-ge’a 
* Rha-metus 
Rham-nen‘ses 
Rhani‘nes 
Rhaim-si-nitus 
Rhamnus 
* Rham-nu'ei-a 
Rha'nis 
* Rha-phe'a 
* Rhap-so'di 
* Rha'ri-us 
Rha'ros 
* Rhas-cu'po-lis 
Rhas-cu'po-ris 
* Rhato’us 
Rhe'a 
Rhe'bas or Rhe'bus 
Rhed'o-nes 
'Rhe’gi-um 
| Rhe-gus'ci 3 
Rhe'mi 3 
Rhe'ne 
* Rhe-nc'a 
Rhe'ni 3 
Rhe'nus 
Rhe-o-ini'tres 
Rhe'sus 
Rheti-co 
Rhe tog'e-nes 
Rhe unus 
Rhex-e'nor 


Quin'tus or Quinc'ti-us | Rhex-ibt-us 


Quin'tus Cur'ti-us 
Quir-i-na^i-a 
Quir-i-nalis 
Qui-ri‘nus 
Qui-rittes 1 


R. 


RA-BIRT-US 
Ra-cilt-a 


* Ra-pha'ne-e 
Ra'po 
Ra-scip’o-lis 

* Ra-tu'me-na 
Rau-ra‘ci or Rau-ri'ci 
Ra-ven'na 

* Rav-en-na'tes 
Ravo-la 
Re-a'te 8 
Re-dic’u-lus 
Red'o-nes 
Re-gil1m 
Re-gil-li-a'nus 
Re-gillus 

* Re-ci'Da 

t Tie-ei'num 
Kegzu.-lus 
Re'mi 3 
rum'u-lus 
Re-mu'ri-a 
Ke'mus 


Rhi-a'nus 

Rhid'a-go 

Rhi-mot'a-cles 

* Rhi-noc-o-lu'ra 

Rhi'on 

Ithipha or Rhi'phe 

Rhi-phe 

Rhi-phe'us 

Rhi'um 

* Rho-be'a 

* Rhod'a-lus 

Tthod'a-nus 

Rho'de 

Rho'di-a 

* Rho'di-i 

Rhod-o-gy‘ne or 
Rhod-o-gu'ne 

Rhod'o-pe or Rho-do'pis 

Rho'dus 


Rhodes (Eng.) 
Rhorbus 

Rhos'cus 

Rho-tc'um 

Rhoe'tus 

è Rhom-bi'tes 
Rho-sa'ccs 

Rho'sus 

Rhox-a'na or Rox-a'na 
; Rhox-a’ni 3 

Rhu-te/ni and Ru-the'ni 
Rhyn'da-cus 
Rhyn'thon 

Rhy' pw 

* Rhyt'-us (rish'e-us) 
* Rict-mer 

* Rin-gi-be'ri 


SA 


Ri-pbat 3 
Ri-pbe’us 
* Riq-ue-be tus 

* Ríx'a-me 
Rix-am'a-re» 

. Ro-bi'go or Ru-bi'go 
Rod--ri'cus 
Roma 
Rome (Eng.) 

' Ro-ma'ni 3 
Ro-ma‘nus 

, Ro-niili-us 
Rom'u-la 
Ro muli-de 
Rom'u-lus 
Ro'mus 

: Ros'ci-us 10 
Ro-eil'la-nus 
Ro'si-us 11 

| Ro-tom'o-gus [Rouen] 
Rox-a'na 

! Rox-o-le/ni 3 
Ru-beHi-us 
Rudi 3 
Ru'bi-con 
Ru-bi-e‘uus Lap'pa 
Rubi; 


Rubra Sax’a 
.* Ru-bre'nus 

Rubri-us 

Ru'di-m 


Rus'ci-us 10 
Rus-co'ni-a 
Ru-sellea 
Rus'pi-na 
Rus'ti-cus 
Ru-te'ni 

t Ru-the’ni 
Ru'i-la 
Ruti-lus 
Ru-tili-us Ru'fus 
Ru'tu-ba 
Ru'tu-bus 
Ru‘tu-li 3 
Ru'tu-pee 
Ru-tu-p*nus 


SABA 

Sab'a-chus or Sab’a-con 
| Sabæ 

|t Sa-bæï 

Sa-ba'ta 

t Sa-batha 

* Sab'a-thie 

t Sa-ba'tra 

Sa-ba’zi-us 


* Sa-bidi-us 
Sa-bi’na 

, Sa-bi'ni 3 4 
Sa-bin-i-a'nus 21 
Sa-bi‘nus Aulus 
d Ra-bira 

Sa'bis 

* Sa-bo'ci 

* Sa-bo’tha 
|Sab'ra-ce 


8A 


&ab'ra-ta 
Sa-bri'na 
Sab'u-ra 
Sab-u-ra'nus 
Se'bus 
Sac'a-das 
Sa'cm 

* Sac-a-pe‘ne 
Sa'cer 

* Sach-a-Ji'tes 
Sach-a-li'tes 
Sa-cra'ni 
Sa-cra'tor 
Sa-crati-vir 
* Sac'ro-ne 
Sad'a-les 
Sa'dus 
Sa-dy-a'tes 

* Seeg-i-me'rus 
* Sept'a-bes 

t Sag-a-las'sus 
Sag’a-na 


Sa-la‘pi-a or Sa-la'pi-e 

Sal'a-ra 

t Sa-lari-ca 

Sa-las‘ci 3 

Salei-us 5 

Sa-le'ni 3 

Salen-ti’ni 3 

Sa-lernum 

Sal-ga'nc-us or 
Sal-ga'ne-a 


t Sa'li-a 


Sal-lus'ti-us 
Sallust (Eng.) 
Sal'ma-cis 
Sal-mo'ne 
Sal-mo'ne-us 

* Sal-mo'nis 
Salmus 
Sal-my-des'sus 


Sa-lo'na or Sa-lo'nes 
* Sal-o-ne'a 
Sal-o-ni‘na 
Sal-o-ni‘nus 
Sa-lo'ni-us 


* Sal-tu-a'res 
Sal'vi-an 
Sa)-vid-i-c’nus 
Sal'vi-us 

* Saly-es 
Sa-ma'ri-a 

* Sam.a-ri'a 

* Sam-a-ri'ta 
* Sam'a-tie 
Sam-bu'los 

t Sam'bus 
Same or Sa'mos 
* Sa-me'ni 
Sa'mi-a 
: Sa'mi-us 
Sam-ni'tee 


SA 


Sam-ni'tes 

Sam'ni-um 

t Sam-o-cho-ni'tes 

* Sa-moni1-cus 

Sa-mo'ni-um 

Sa'mos 

Sa-mos'a-ta 

Sam-o-thra'cc or 
Sam-o-thra'ci-a 

* Sam-o-thraccs 

Sa'mus 

* Sa-myli-e 

Sa'na 

San'a-os 

San-cho-ni‘a-thoa 

San-da'cc! 

è San-dal-i-otis 

San-da'i-um 

San'da-nis 

San'da-nus 

San-di'on 

* San-do’cea 

San-dro-cottus 

San'ga-la 

San-g&'ri-us or San'ga ris 

San-guin'i-us 

San-nyri-ou 

San'to-nes and 
San'to-ne 

* San-ton'i-cus 

* Sa-o'ce 

* Sa-oc'o-ras 

Sa'on 

* Sa-o'tes 

Sa-pe or Sa-phmt1 

* Saph'a-rus 

t Sap-i-re'ne 

* Sa-pi'res 

Sa'por 

Sa-po'res? 

Sap'pho (saf'fo) 

* Sap-pho'us 

Sap'ti-ne 

Sar-a-ce'ne 

* Sar-a-ce'ni 

Sa-rac'o-ri 3 

* Sar-a-me'ne 

Sa-ran'ges 

Sar-a-pa‘ni 3 

Sar'a-pus 

Sar’a-sa 

Sa-ras'pa-des 

* Sa-ra’vus 

Sar-da-na-palus 

* Sar-de’ne 

Sardi 3 

Sar'di-ca 

Sar-din'-a 

Sardis or Sar'des 

* Sar'do-nes 

Sar-don'-cus 

* Sar'do-nyx 

* Sar-dop'a-tris 

* Sar-do'ua 

Sardus 

Sa-ri-as'ter 

* Sar’ma-tz 

Sar-ma'ti-a 10 

Sar-men'tus 

Sar’ni-us 

Sa’ron 

Sa-roni-cus Sinas 

* Sa-ronis 

Sar-pe'don 

f Sarra 

* Sar-ra'nus 

l. Sarra-pis 

: Sar- 

t Sars 


tes 


' Sar’si-na 


Sar-san'da 
&a'son 

* &as'o-nes 

* Sas'i-na 

° Sat-a-cy tee 
* Sat/a-nas 
Sa-tas'pes 


| Sandace.— A sister of Xerxes, which I find in no lexi- | certainly to be accented on the second. (It should be writ 
cographer but Lempricre, and in him with the accent on the | ten San-dau'ce. — Trollope. 


Orat syllable ; but from its Greek original Yayóavcy it ought 


2 Sapores 


— This word, says Labbe, is by Gavantus and 


others, ignorant of the Greek, accented on the first syllable. 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 43 
sc SE SE 8I 8l 

Sati- Scipio 3 Se-gon'ti-a or Se-ra'pis? * Sic'u-lus 
Sat i-bar-ze'nes SciTa 7 Be-gun'd-a 10 Se'res Sic'y-on 
Sa-tic'u-la and Sci-ra'di-um Scg-on-ti'a-ci 3 Ser-bo'nis Sic-y-o'ni-a 

Ba-tic'u-lus Sciras 3 ISe-go'vi-a Se-re’na * Sid-a-ce/'ne 
Satis Scřron ıSe-gunú-um 10 Se-rc-nka'nus Side 8 
* Ba-tra1-de * Sci-rou'i-des | Se-gu-si-a’ni Sc-re’nus * Si-dele 
* Sat-ra-pe'a Sci'rus t Se-gu'si-o Ser-ges'tus * Si-de^ne 
Sat-ra-pe'ni * Scol'o-ti Se-ja’nus /ETi-us Ser'gi-a Si-de’ro 
* Satra-pes Scotus * Se-i-sach-thi’a Ser-gi'o-lus3 Sid-i-cl'num 
Sa-tri'tum Scom'brus Set-us Stru’bo Ser'gi-us Si'don 
Be-trop'a-ces Sco'pas * Sel-do^nus * Scri-cus * Bi-do'nes 
Sat'u-ra * Scop'e-los Se-lem'nus Se-ri'phus * Sid'o-nis or SI-do'nis 
Sat-u-rel-um or ` Sco'pi-um Se-le'no Scr’my-la Si-do'ni-us 

Se-tu're-um Scor-dis'ci and Scl-eu-ce’na or Se'ron Si’ga 
Sat-u-rei-us Scor-dis'ceo Se-leu'cis Scr-re'nus Si-gw'um or Si-ge'um 
Sat-ur-na'-a Sco-ti'nus Se-leu'ci-a! 29, * cia  |* Ser-re'um [Bini 
Se-turni-a Sco-tus'sa Sc-leu'ci-dss Ser-to'ri-us * Sig-ni'nus 
Sat-ur-ni‘nus Scri-bo'ni-a : Se-leu'cis Scr-vse»'us Sig-o-ves'sus 
Ba-tur/ni-us Scri-bo-ni-a‘nus '* Se-leu-co-belus Ser-vi-a‘nus Sig’u-nw, Si-gy‘ni, or 
Sa-turnus Scri-bo'ni-us Se-leu'cus Ser-vili-a Si-gyn'n;» 
Sat'u-rum * Scyl'a-co Scl'ge Ser-vil-i-a’nus 8i7a or Syla 
Satyri Scyl-a-ce'um 9 Se-lim'nua Ser-vilt-us * Si-lai 
Saty-rus Scylax Sc-li'nuns or Se-li'nus  |Ser'vi-us Tullius Si-la'na Juli-a 
Sau.fe'-us Tro'gus Scylla * SeAi-us * Ses-a-me‘ni Si-la'nus 
Sau-rom'a-tie Scyl-la'um Sel-la‘si-a * Ses'a-mum Sil'a-rus 
Sau'rus Scyli-as Sel-leis Ses'a-ra Si-le^ni 
Sav'e-ra Seyis Selli 3 * Ses-a-re'thus Si-le‘nus 
Sao or Sa-vo'na Scyllus Se-lym'bri-a * Ses-o-os'tris or Sil-i-cen'se 
8e'vus Scy-lu'rus |Scm'e-le Se-soa'tris Sil'i-us I-tal1-cus 
* Sax'o-nes Scyp'pi-um * Sem-en-ti‘nus Ses'ti-us Sil‘phkum 
Sazi-ches 12 Scy'ras * Se-mid'e.i Ses'tos or Ses'tus !* Sil'pi-a 
Scie'a or Se'a * Scy-ri'a-des Scm-i-ger-ma‘ni Se-su'vi-l 2 . Sil-va'nus 
Scse'va or Se'va Scy'ros Sein-i-gun'tus Set'a-bis )* Si-man'ge-lus 
Sce v'o-la or Sev'o-la |t Scyr'p-um Sc-inir'a-mis Se'thon Sim-brivt-us or 
Scal'pi-um * Scyt'a-le Sem‘no-ncs Setti-a 3 , Sim-bru'vi-us 
Sca-man'der Scy'the * Sem-no'the-i Seu'thes '* Si-me’na 
Sca-man‘dri-us * Scy-the'nl Se-ino'nes Se-ve'ra |Si-me'thus or 
Scan-da'ri-a Scy'thes or Scy'tha 'Sem-o-sanc'tus Se-ve-ri-a‘nus : Sy-me'thus 
* Bcan-de'a Scyth'i-a Scm-pro'ni-a Se-ve'rus* 'Sim-lg 
Scan-di-na‘vi-a Scyth't-des  Sem.pro'ni-us t Se’vo | Similis 
Scan-tilla Scy-thi‘nus Se-mu'ri-um Sex'ti-a ' Sim'mi-as 
Scap-tes'y-le 8 on 'Sc’na Sex-tili-a Si'mo 
Scap'ti-a 10 Scy-thop'o-lis ,* Se-na'tor * Sex-tilis :* Sim'o-eis 
Scap'ti-us 10 Se-bas'ta ' Se-na'tus Sex-til1-us Sim'o-is 
Scap'u-la * Seb-as-te'a Sen'ate (Eng.) Sex'ti-us Sim-o-is'i-us 10 
Scardi-i 3 4 * Seb-as-te'ni Sen'na or Sema Sex'tus Simon 
* Scar pori Se-bas'ti-a Sen'e-ca Si-bi'ni 3 Si-moni-des 
Scar-phi'a or Scarphe |" Seb-as-top'o-lis t Se'ni-a * Sib'o-tes Sim-plici-us 24 
Scau'rus * Seb’e-da Sen'o-nes Si-bur'ti-us Sim'u-lus 
Bced'a-sus Seb-en-ny'tus * Se-no'nes Si-byřiæ Si'mus 
Bcel-e-ra'tus * Se-be'this Sen'ti-us 10 * Sib-yl-li'nus | Sim'y-ra 
* Sce-ni'tes * Se-be'tos * Se'pi-ns Si'ca jt Sin'diu 
Sche'di-a or Ske'di-a Se-be'tus t Se'pi-us Si-cam'bri or Sin'di 
Sche'di-us 12 Se-bu.si-a'ni or * Se-pia‘si-a Sy-gambri 3 * Si-ue'ra 
Sche'ri-a Se-gu-si-a'ni * Scp-tem'pe-da Si-ca'ni 3 Sin-ga/i 3 
* Schce-ne'is * Sec'e-la * Sep-tem'tri-o Si-ca/ni-a * Sin-gu-lo‘nes 
Scho'ne-us Sec-ta'nus Sep-te'ri-on * Si ca'nus t Sin'gus 
Schoynus or Sche'no  |* Se-dig'-tus Sep-tim’-us * Síc'a-nus Si'nis 
* Sci ap'o-des Sed-i-ta’ni or T Sep-ti-mu.le'i-us Sic’e-lis or Si-celi-des — |Sin'na-ces 
Sci'a-this or Si'a-this Sed-en-ta'ni 3 Sep'y-ra * Si-ce'mus and Si-ce'ma|Sin'na-cha 
&cl'a-thos Se-du'ni 3 Seq'ua-na * Si-ce"nus Sin'o-e 
Sci'dros Sedusi3 - Seq'ua-ni Si-chayus Simon 
S8cillus Se-ges'ta '* Se-quan'i-cus Si-cifi-e Si-no'pe 
Sci'nis Se-ges'tes iSe-quin'-us Si-cin'i-us Den-ta'tus Si-no'pe-us 
Scin'thi 3 1 Se-ge'ti-a |* Se-ra'pes Si-ci'nus Sin'o-rix 
Sci-o’ne Seg'ni 3 * Ser-a-pe'um * Sic'o-ris t Sin-ti'ce 
Sci-pi'a-drme Se-gob'ri-ga Se-ra'pi-o Sic'o-rus Sin*i 3 4 
* Sci-pi'a-des Seg’o-nex * Se-ra'pi-on Sic'u-li 3 Sin-u-es'sa 


1 Seleucia—Lempriere and Labbe accent this word on the 
penultimate, but Ainsworth, Gouldman, and Holyoke on the 
&ntepenultimate. As this word, according to Strabo, had its 
pioua formed of the diphthong a, LeAcuxera, this syl- 

le ought to have the accent; but as the antepenultimate 
accent is so incorporated into our tongue, I would ne d 
recommend the pronunciation which an English scholar 
would give it at first sight, and that is, placing the accent on 
the u. This is the accent Milton gives it: 


Eden stretch'd her line 
From Auran eastward to the royal tow'rs 
Of great Seleucia, bullt by Grecian kings. 
Par. Lost, b. 4. 


If, however, the English scholar wishes to shine in the clas- 
sical pronunciation of this word, let him take care to pro- 
nounce the c like s only, and not like sÀ, which it necessarily 
has if the accent be on the antepenultimate syllable.—See 
Rules 10 and 30. [And notes. Th 
pronounced like k, and the next word should also have the 
accent >n the penultimate.— TYollope.) 

3 Serapis.—There is not a dissenting voice among our 


e € should properly be : 


prosodists for the pronouncing of this word with the accent 
on the penultimate syllable; and yet, to show the tendency 
of English pronunciation, when a ship of this name had a 
desperate engagement with one of thc French, which at- 
tracted the attention of the public, every body ounced 
it with the accent on the first syllable. Milton has done the 
sae in his sublime description of the grandeurs of Pando- 
monium : 


Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo, such magnificence 
Equal'd in all their glories, to enshrine 
Belus or Serapis their gods; or seat 
Their kings, when Egypt with Assyria strove 


In wealth and luxury. 
ica i Par. Lost, b. L, v. TET. 


3 Sergiolus.—I find this word in no dictionary but Lem- 
pure s and here the accent is placed upoa the penultimate 
nstend of the antepenultimate syllable. [ uv. Sat, vL, 105 : 
Sergiolus jam radere guttur c Trollope] z 

* Severus.—This word, like Serapis, is universally mispro- 
nounced by the mere English scholar, with the accent cp 
the first syllable. 
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* Rin-u-es-sanus So-phe'ne Š Sphe'rua i Stra-tar’chas Su'pe-rum Mare 
° Sj-o'pe * So-phren’c-tus Sphinx '* Ftra-te'gus Su'ra A-myli-us 
Stph‘nos * go phi-a Sphodri-as Stra'to or Stra'ton Su-re'na 
Sj-pontum or Si'pus Soph'o-cics “pbra-cidi-um | Strat‘o-cles * Su-re'nas 
Ripy-lum and sip'y-lue Soph-o-nisba Spi-ciltus '* Strat-o-clifa ! Su'ri-um 
t Sir bo So'phron , Spin'tha-rus | Strat-o-ni’ce Sur-ren'tum 
* Sir-ho'nis * Soph'ro-ua Spin'ther * "'tre-ton-i-cc'a Su'rus 
* Si-red'o.ncs &o-phro ni-a Spi'o Strat-o-ni'cus 30 Su'sa 
Si-re'nes So-phron'icna? Spi-tam'c-nes 1* Stro-gotla Su'sa-na 
Sirens (Eng) Soph-ro-nis‘cus Spi-thob'a-tes ' 8tron'gy-le Su.ea’ri-on 
Sitis * Xw- phro'ni-us Sypith-ri-da'tes Stroph'u-des | Su-si-a'na or Su's 
2irt-ns So-phros’y-ne &po-le'ti-um 10 'Stro‘phi-us t Su'thul 
#irmi-um * &o-pithcs * Spo-le’tum P Stru-thi'a Su'tri-um 
* Si-roinns Sop'o-lis ‘Spor’a-des? 20 &tru-thoph'a-gi Sy-a’grus 
° Sir-o-pee'o-ncs Ro'ra Spu-ri'na Stru'thus Syb'-a-ris 
° Sis'a-pon , So-ruc'tes and So-rac'te ' Spu'ri.us Stry'ma Syb-a-ri'ta 
Si-eum'nes | So-ra‘nus | Sta-be'ri-ns Strym‘no Syb'a-rite (Eng.j 
Sis'a-plio | * Nor'di-ce Sta bie Stry"non * Syb'e-rus 
* Sis'a-ra &o'rex !* Stab'u-luin * Stryin’o-nis * Syb'o-ta 
I Sis-ci'a So-riti-a 10 Sta-gi'ra 1 * Rtyzñ-us Syb’o-tas 
Sis’e-ncs I Ro'si-a Gala 10 Stwi-ns Styg'nc Sy-cin’nus 
Si-ecu'na So-sibi-us * Stani‘c-ne * Sty-lob’a-tcs Sy'c-dra 
Sis-i-gam'bis or Sosi-cles Staplry-lus Stym-phalia or :&y'e-ne 8 

Sis-y-gam'bis ! Ro-sic'ra-tes Stu-sun‘der | Stym-phatis Sy-e-ne'si-us lu 
Sis-o-cos tus So-eig'c-nes Sta-sil'e-us 29 |“ Stym'pha-lis Sy-e-ni'tcs 
Sis'y-phus So'si-i 3 10 t Sta-te’nns Stym-pha'^us Sy-cn'ne.sis 
Si-tal'ccs Soe-lus Sta-tili-a Sty'ra Sy-le'a 
* 8i-thenl So-eip/a-ter Sta-til'i-us Sty'rus * Sy-le'uin 
Sith‘ni-des ,* So-sip'o-lis Stari-nw Styx Syl'e-us 
Si'thon ` &o'els Sta-ti'ra * Su-a'da * Sy-li'o-nes 
* Sith'o-nes So-sis'tra-tus Rnr'ti-us 10 * Su-age-la gy ‘la 
* Sith'o-nis * &o-sith'e-us Sta-se'as t Su-a‘na Syllis 
Si-tho’ul-a So'si-us 10 Sta-sic'ra-tes ! Su-ar-do'nes Syl'o-es 
Sivius 10 94 I Sos'pi-ta Sta'tor * Sub-al-pi'nus Syl'o-son 
Sit'o-nes Sos'the-nes * Steg’a-nos Su-batri-i 3 4 Syl-va'nus 
* Sit-te-be'ris Sos'tra-tus Stel-Ja'tea * Subla-cum Syl'vi-a 
* Siz'y-ges * Sos'xe-tra Stelli-o Su-blici-os 24 Syl'vi-us 
t Sma-rag’dus Sot'a-des Ste’nn f Sub-mon-to'ri-um Sy’ma or Syme 
Sme'nus So'ter Sten-o-boe'a Su-bo'ta * Sym'bo-la 
Smerdis * So-tc'res Ste-noc’ra-tes l Su-bu'ra * Sym-bo-lo'rum 
Smilax So-te'ri-a Sten'tor Su-burra Sym'bo-lum 
Smillis So-teri-cus * Sten‘to-ris Su'cro Sym'ma-chus 
Smin-dyr'-des So'this * Steu-y-clerus * Su-dc'ti Sym-pleg’a-des 
Bmin'the-us! | So-ti-a'tes Steph'a-na * Su-ebus |“ Sym-ple’gas 
Smyrna So'ti-on 11 Steph'a-nus Su.es'sa 'Sy^mus 
So-a'na * So-ti'ra Ster’o-pe * Su-es-sa'^nus iSyn-cellus 
So-an'da So'ti-us 10 Ster'o-pes * Su-es-si'o-nes or -o'nes; Syn'ge-lus 
So-a'nes fo'us Ster-sich'o-rus Su-es'so-nes * Syn'e-dri 
Soc'ra-tes * Sox'o-tss Ster-tini-us Sue-to‘ni-us * Syn-e-phe'bi 
* Sod'o-ma Soz'o-men Ste-sag'o-ras Sue'vi, * Su-e'vi Sy-ne'si-us 10 
Soe'mi-as * So-zom'e-nus * Ste-sich'o-rus Suc'vi-us * Syn'ha-lus 
Sog-di-a'na Spa'co Stes-i-cle'a * Rue'vus, * Su-e'vus |* Syn'na-da 
Sog-di-a'nus * Spal'e-thra t Stce-i-le'us Suf-fe‘nus Syn-na-laxis 
* So-la'nus * Spar-ga-pi‘thes Bte-si-m'bro-tus * Suf-fe’tes . |Syn'nas 
* Sol'e-nus Sparta * Sien-e-la'i-das Suf-fc'ti-us or Su-fe'ti-us| Syn'nis 
t So-limus Sparta-cus Sthen'e-le Sui'das* * Syn'noon 
* So-li'nus Spar'te or Spar'ti Sthen'e-lus * Su-il-la'res * Syn'o-dus 
° Sol-le'um Spar-ta’ni or Sthe’nls Su-ili-us Sy-no'pe 
Sol'o-e or Soli Spar-ti-a'tes 22 Sthe’no Su-i-o’nes Syn'ty-che 
So-la Is * Spar-ta‘nus Sti;en-o-boe'a Sul'chi Sy-phe‘um 
Sofon Spar-ti-a'nus Stil'be or Stil'bi-a Sul'ci-us Sy'p 
So-lo’ni-um * Spar-tolus Stili-cho t Sul'ga Syr'a-ces 

‘lus * Spara-le Stil'po Sul'mo or Sul'mo-na  |Syr-a-co'si-a 
t Sol'va I Spe'chi-a 12 IStim'i-con Sul-piti-a Syr-a-cu'se 8 
* Sol-y-ge'a BSpcn'di-us | Stiph'-lus Sul-piti-us or Syr'a-cuse (Eng.) 
Sol'y-ma and Sol 'y-ma | Spen'don | Sti-ri'te Sul-pic'-us 24 Syra 
* Sol’y-mi * Sper-chi'a | Sto-bw’us Sum-ma'nus Sy'rinx 
Som'nus Sper-chi'us 12 . Stoech'a-des Sw'ni-ci * Syr'ma-tee 
Son'chis 12 Sper-ma-toph’‘a-¢i ' Stoici Su'ni-des * £yr-ne'tho 
Son-ti'a-tes | Speu-sip’pus Sto'ics (Eng.) Su'ni-um * &yr-ocil'i-ces 
Sop'a-ter Sphac-te'ri-m * Stoi-cus * Su-od'o-na * &yr-o-me'di-a 
So phax !* Sphe-ce’a Strabo Su-o-ve-tau-rili-a £yr-o-phoe‘nix 


1 Smintheus.—This word, like Orpheus, and others of the | syllable by all our prosodists; but a mere English ear is not 
same form, has the accent on the firet syllable; but pocts | only inclined to place the accent on the second syllable, but 
often contract the last two eyllables into onc; as Pope: to pronounce the word as if it were a dissyllable, Spe'rades ; 

O, Smintheus, sprung from fair Latonu's line, but this is so gross an error, that it can not be too carefully 
Thou guardian powcr of Cilla the divinc! avoided. 
- -Scc /domeneus ; [and Note.— Trollope.) * Suidas.—This word is generally beard, even among the 

2 Sophronicus —] find this word in no prosodist but Labbe; | learned, in two syllables, as if written Sui-das. Labbe, how- 
and he places the accent on the penultimate eyllablc, like | ever, makes it thrce syllables, and accents the first; although, 
most other words of this termination, unless, says he, any | says he, by what right I know not, itis generally pronounced 
onc thinks it more likcly to be derived from Sophron than | with the accent on the penultimatc. Jt may be observed, 
from cictory ; that is, by uniting a general termination to the | that if we place the accent on the first syllable, the i in tho 
root of the word, than combining it with another word sig- | second must be pronounced like e; and that the general 
nificant of itself But as there is a Greck adjective Ywgpovı- | pronunciation which Labbe complains of, that of placing 
xos, signify ag ordained by nature to temperance, it is much | the accent on the second syllable, must, in our English pro- 
morc prob ble that Sophronicus is this adjective used sub- | nunciation of Greek and Latin words, preserve the i in its 
stantively, oan that it should be compounded of Xv$pwv | long, open sound, as in idle; if, thercfore, we pronounce 
and vixo$, «onquering temperance; and, therefore, the ante. | the iin this manner, it is a sufficient proof that we place the 
penultimate accent secms prcfcrable. accent on the penultimate syllable; which, though com- 

3 Sporades.—This word has the accent placed on the first | mon, is, as Labbe observes, without good authority. 
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TA 


3yr-o-pho-ni'ces 
Syros 

Syrtes 

Syrus 
Sys-i-gambis 
Sy-sim'e-thres 
Sysi-nas 

By'thas 


T. 


TA-AU'TES 

* 'Tab'a-nus 

* ''a-be'ni 

t Tabor 
Tab'ra-ca 

I Ta-bu'da 
Ta-burnus 

I Ta-ca'pe 

* Tac-a-pho”"is 
t Tac-a-tu'a 
Tac-fa-ri'nas 
Ta-champ'so 

* 'Tach'o-ri 
Tachos or Ta'chus 
Taci-ta 24 
Tac'-tus 24 

* Tac’o-la 
Te'di-a 

* Tæ-dife-ra 

t Ten’a-ros 


'Te-ma'se-a 


* Tan-a-gre'us or 
* Tan-a-gre'us 


Tan'a-grus or Tan'e-ger 


'Tan'ais 


Ta-nu'siz:us Germtnus 


10 
e 'Ta-o'ca, Ta o'ci 


Ta-ras'co 
Tar-ax-ip'pus 
Tar-beli 3 

* 'Tar-belli-cus 
Tar-chc'ti-us 10 


| Taygeta.—All our prosodists but Lempriere accent these 
words on the penultimate syllable, as it divided into Ta-yg’e- 
[ am, therefore, rather inclined to suppose 
the quantity marked in his dictionary an error of the press. 
The lines in Lily's Que Genus will easily call to the recol- 
lection of every scholar bow early he adopted the antepe- 


«us and Ta-yg'e-te. 


oultimate pronunciation ; 
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* Tar-chon-dim'o-tus  TeNchin'i-us um The-2-te'tes 
* Tar-en-ti'nus Tcel'chis * Te-ri'na Thede 8 
Ta-ren'tumor Ta-rentus Tc/1c-a 7 19 Ter-men'ti-a 10 Thebes? ( Eng.) 
* Tar-i-che’a |* Tel'e-ba * Terme-ra Theb'a-is 
* Terich'e-a i Te-leb'o-as |Terme rus 27 * The-ba‘nus 
Tarne Te-lcb'o-w or Te-leb'o-es| Ter-me'sus 27 The be 
Tarpa Tel-c-boi-des Ter-mi-nati-a * Theg-a-nu’ea 
Tar-pe'-a 5 Te-le'cles or Te-le'clus | Ter-mi-nalis The-a 
- Tel-e.cli'des Ter'mi-nus Tbe '-as 5 
-i Te-leg’o-nus Ter'mi-sus or * Thela-ira 
Tar-quint-a Te-lem'a-chus 'Ter-mce'sus Thel-e-phas‘sa 
Tar-quini-us Te¥e-mus Ter-pan‘der * Thel-e-si'nus 
Tar-quiti-us 27 Tel-e-phas'sa Tery-sich'o-re 8 * Thelt-ne 
Tar'qui-tus Tcl'e-phus Terp-sic'ra-te Thel-pu'sa 
Tar-ra-ci‘na Te-le'si-a 10 Terra Thelx-i'on 29 
'Tarrra-co Te-les'i-clas Ter-ra-ci'na Tbelx-i'o-pa 
Tor-ru'ti-us 10 Te-les'i-cles Ter-ra-sid1-us Them’e-nus 
Tarsa Tel-e-silla Terti-a 10 The-me'si-on 11 
Tar'si-us 10 Tel-e sin'i-cus Ter'ti-us 10 The'mis 
Tarsus or Tarsos Tel-e-sinus Ter-tul-li-a'nus The-mis'cy-ra 
* Tar-tari-nus Tel-e-sip'pus Te'thys 26 Them1-son 
Tar'ta-rus Te-les'pho-nus * Tet-ra-comum The-mis'ta 
* Tar-te'aus Tel-e-stag’o-ras * Tot-ra-go'nis The-mis'i-us 
Tar-tes'sus Te-les'tas Te-trap'o-lis The-mis'to-cles 
Ta-run'ti-us Te-lestes Tetri-cus Them.i-atoj'e-nes 
t Ta'rua Tc-les'to Teu'cer The-o-cle’a 
t Tar-vis'i.um Tel'e-thus * Teu-chi'ra Thc'o-cles 
Tas-ge'ti-ua Te-le-thu'sa Teu'cri 3 Thc'o-clus 
* 'Tas'si-to Te-leu'ri-as Teu'cri-a The-o-elyrre-nus 
Ta'ti-an t Te-leu'te Teuc'te.ri 3 * The-ocly-tus 
Ta-ti-en'ses Te-leu'ti-as * Teu-me'sos "The-oc'ri-tus 
* Ta'ti-i * Teři-nus Teu-mes'sus 'The-od'a-mas or 
Ta'ti-us 10 Tel-le‘ne * Teu-o'chis Thi-od'a-mas 
Tatta Teles Teu'ta * The-o-da'mus 
* Tau-chi'ra Telli-as Teu-ta'mi-as or * The-od‘a-tus 
Tau-lan'ti-i 5 Tellis Teu’ta-mis The-o-dec'tes 
Tau'nus Tellus Teuta-mus 1 The-o-do'nis 
Tau-ra'ni-a * Tel'me-ra Teu'tas or Teu-tates | The-o-do'ra 
Tau-ran'tes Tel-mes'sus or Teu'thras The-o-do-re'tus 
Tauri 3 Tel-mis'sus * Teu-thro'ne The-odo-ret (Eng.) 
* Tau-ri'a Telon Teu-tom'a-tus * The-o-do-ri'cus 
Tau'i-ca Cher-so-ne'sus | Tel-thu'sa Teu'to-ni and Teu'to-nes | The-o-do-ri‘tus 
Tau'ri-ca 7 Telys 26 * Teu-toni-cus The-o-do'rus 
Tuu-ri'ni 3 Te-ma'the-a Tha-ben‘na The-o-do'si-as 10 
Tau-ris'ci 3 * Tem^'bri-um * Thac’co-na The-od'o-ta 
Tau'ri-um * Tem-e-nl'a Tha'is The-o-do'ti-on 11 
* 'Tau'ri-us Tem-e-ni'tes Thala The-od'o-tus 
Tau-rob'o-lus Te-me'ni-um Thal'a-me or -mæ * The-o-dulus 
* TTau'ro-is * Tem'e-nos * 'Tha-las'si-o * The-o-gi'ton 
* Tau-rom’e-nos Tem'e-nus Tha-las'si-us The-og-ne'tes 
Tau-ro-min'i-um Tem-e-rin‘da Thales The-og'nis 
* 'Tau-ro-po-li'a Tem'e-sa or Tem'e-se  |Tha-les'tri-a or The-om-nes'tus 
* TTau-rop'o4us * Tem‘-sus Tha-les'tris The'on 
* Tau-ru'bu-le * Tem-mi'ces The-le'tes 27 The'on O-che/ma 
Tau'rus Tem‘nes * Tha-le'us * 'The-o'nas and 
Tax i-la Tem'nos Tha-lia 30 * The-o-ni'cus 
* Taxi-li Tempe * Tha'i-us The-on'o-e 8 
Taxi-lus or Taxi-les  |* Tem'pe.a 1 Thallo The'o-pe 
Tax-i-maq'ui-lus * Tench-te'ri Thatpi-us The-oph'a-ne 
Ta-yg'e-te or Ta-y-geta |! Te'nc-a t Tham’u-da The-oph’a-nes 
Ta-yg'e-tus orTa-yg'e-ta! |* Te-ne’ss Tham'y-ras The-o-phn'ui-a 
Te-anum Ten'e-dos Tham’‘y-ris * The-oph-a-ni’a 
Te'a-rus * Ten'e-rus * Than'a-tus * The-ophi-la 
Te-a'te-a, * Te-a'te, or | Te'nes 26 Thap'sa-cua The-ophi-lus 
tr blag Ten‘e-sis Ther.ge'li-a The-o-phras'tus 
t Te'ches * Te-ne'um * Thar-gib'u-lus Thc-o-phy-lac'tus 
Tech-mes'sa Ten'nes Tha-ri‘a-des The-oph'y-lact (Eng.) 
Teclyna-tis Te’nos 26 Tha'rops 26 The-o-pol'e-mus 
Tec'ta-mus Ten'ty-ra (in Egypt) Tha’si-us or Thra'si-us 10| The-o-pom'pus 
Tec-tos'a-ges or Ten-ty'ra or * Tem-py'ra| Tha'sos 26 * The-op'ro-pus 
Tec-tos'a-gem Te'os or Te'i-os a'sus * The-o'ris 
* Tec'to-sax Te-re'don * Thau-ina‘ci-a The-o'ri-us 
Te'gc-a or Te-ge'a Tc-ren'ti-a Thau-man'ti-as and The-o-ti^nus 
* To-ge-a'tes Te-ren-ti-a'nus Thau-man tis The-ox'e-na 
Teg'u-la Te-ren'i-us Pubii-us | Thau'mas The-ox-e'ni-a 
Teg y-ra 7 Te-ren'tus Thau-mes'si-us Thc-ox-e'ni-us 
Te'i-os 5 Te're-us? The'a The'ra 
Tei-um * Ter-gem^-nus * The-#-te'tus The-ram'bus 
* Te1-us Ter-ges'te and The-ag'e-nes The-ram'c-nes 
t Tea Ter-ges'tum | The-a ges 'The-rap'ne or 
Tel'a-mon Te'ri-as 19 The-a'no Te-rap'ne 
Tel-a-mo-ni'a-des Ter-i-ba’zus "The-a'num Thce'ras 
Telchi‘nes Te-rid’a-e 19 | The-ari-das * The-rid’n-mas 
'Tel-chin’-a Ter-i-da'tes | The-ar/nus The-rim'achus 


Tartara, Taygetus, sic Tenera, Nassica, et altus 
Gargarus, 


3 Tereus.—VFor words of this termination, sce [domeneus 

3 Thebes.— Thebes in Egypt was called Hecatom'pylos,frorm 
having a hundred gates; and Thebes in Greece Heptay'ylov 
from its seven gates. 
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* Thert-ous Thra‘co Tici'nus (a river) © |Ti-tan*-des * Tras-i-me/nus 
The-rip'pi-das Thru'ces * T&1-nus (a man) t Ti4a'nus (a giant) Tra-eul lus 
Theri-tas Thra'ci-a Tidi-us t Tit'a-nus (a river) Treba 
Ther'ma Thrace (Eng.) Tics'sa Tit-a-re'si-us Tre-ba'ti-us 10 
Ther-mo‘don Thraci«:e 19 t Ti-fa'ta Tit-a-ro'sus 10 Tre-bebli-e’nus 
Ther-inop’y-le Thra'cis Ti-fernum Tít'e-nus Tre-bel-li-e'nus 
| Thermum Thra'sc-as 11 Tic'a-sis Tith-e-nid1-e Tre-belAi-us 
Thermus T'hra-eid'c-us Tig-el-linus 24 Ti-tho'nus Tre'bi-a 
The-rod'a-mas Thra'si-us Ti-gelli-us * Ti-tho're-a Tre'bi-us 
Thc'ron Thra'so Ti-grn'nes Ti-thraus'tes Tre-bo'ni-a (Lex) 
Thcr-pan'der Thras-y-bu lus Tig-ran-o-cer'ta Titia 19 Tre-bo'ni-us 
Ther-ean'der Türas-y -diwe'us Tigres Titiana 21 Treb'u-la 19 
Ther-eil'o-chus Thra-syllus Tigris Titi-a'nus Tre'rus 
Thcr-eip'pus Thra-sy m'a-chus ig-u-rini 3 * Titt-es * Tres'vi-ri 
Ther-sites 1 Thras-y-nie'des -a-te' 4 Titii 3 19 Trev'e-ri 3 
The s-bi'tce * Thras-y-menus t Til-a-vemp'tus TY-tin i-us Trie'ri-a 
° Thc-sc'a Thre-ict-us 24 I Til-phus’sus Titi-us 10 19 Tri-a'ri-us 
The-se3-dee Thrc-is'sa Ti-inis'a Ti-tor' mus Tri-balli 3 
The-ec 5s Threp-sip'pas * Ti-men’e-tus * Tit-the'um Trib'o-ci 
° The-se'um Thri-am'bus Ti-mw'us Ti-tu'ri-us Tri-bu'ni 
Thc'sc-us, The'seCs Thro‘nl-um Ti-mag'c-nes TYtus t Tri-cas'ses 
The-si'de Thry'on t -a-ge'tes Tit y-rus Tric-as-t'ni 3 
The-si‘des Thry'us Ti-mag'o-ras Tity-us 19 Tric'ce 
* Thes-inoph'o-ra Thu-cyd'des Ti-inan'dra Tle-pol’e-mus 16 * Trichi-nas 
Thes-mo-pho'ri-a Thu-is'to Ti-man'dri-des Tmarus * Tri-cho'nis 
The*-motbh'e-ue Thule 8 * Ti-man'ge-lus Tino^us 13 Tri-cla'ri-a 
* Thes'o-a Thu'ri-9 or Thu'ri-um |Ti-man'thes * Toch'a-ri * Tric-o-lo'ni 
* Thes-pe'a Thu'ri-nus or Ti-mar'chus 12 To-gn'ta * Tri-cor’y-thus 
Thes-pi'a 1* Tbu-ri'nus Tim-a-re'ta t To-lc’tum * Tri-cra‘na 
Thes-pi'a-das Thus'ci.a Ti-ma'si-on 11 * Tol-is-tobi-i Tri-cre‘na 
Thes-pi‘a-des Thy'a Tim-a-eith'e-us Tol'mi-des t Tri-dentum 
Thcs'pi-e Thy'a-des Ti-ma’vus * TTol'o-phon = Tri-eres 
Thes'pis * Thy-a-mi'a * Tim'e-as To-lo'sa Tri-e-tert-ca 
Thes'pi-us or Thes'ti-us | Thy'a-mis Ti-mc'si-us 11 To-lum'nus * Tri-e-te'ris 
° Thes-prou Thy'a-na Ti-moch'a-ris 12 Totus Trif-o-li'nus 
Theepro'ti-a 10 Thy.-a-ti'ra Tim-o-cle'a To-me'um t Tri-gem'-na 
Thes-protus Thy-bar'ni * Tim'o-cles Tom’a-rus 19 * Tri-go'num 
Thces-sa'i-a Thy-es'ta Ti-moc'ra-tes Tom1-sa * Tri-go'nus 
Thes-ali-on 29 Thy-es'tes Ti-mo'cre-on * To-mite Tri-na‘cri-a or 
Thes-sa-li'o-tes t Thy-este'us Tim-o-de'mus * Tom'o-ri or * To-mu'ri| Trin'acris 
Thes-sa-le-ni'Ca! 30 * Thyi-as Tim-o-la‘us To'mos or To'mis * Tri-ne‘me-is 
Thes'sa-lus Thym'bra Ti-mo^e-on Tom*'y-ris Trin-o-ban'tes 
Thes'ta-lus Thym-bre‘us Ti-motus 13 * Ton-do'ta Tri-oc’a-la or Tri'o.c) 
Thes'te * Thym^ri-a Ti-inom'a-chus To'ne-a * Tri'o-dus 
Thes'ti-a Thym ris Timon Ton-gilli-us * Tri-o'pes 
YYhes-ti'a-das and Thym'bron * Ti-monax * Toni'a Tri'o-pas or Tri'ops 

Thes-ti'a-des Thym'e-le Ti-moph'a-nes To-pa'zos * Tri-o-pe1-us 
Thesti-as Thy-mi'a-this Ti-mo'the-us * To-pa'zus Tri-phillis 
* Thes-ti-di'um Thy-moch'a-res Ti-mox'e-nus Topi-ris or Toprus =| Tri-phi‘lus 
Thes'ti-us Thy-mos'tes Tin'gis * Tore-te pt at ber 
Thes‘tor Thy-od'a-mas t Tint-a Tori-ni 3 * Tri-phyhis 
Thes'ty-lis Thy-o'ne Typha To-ro'ne * Trip'o-di 
* Thesty-lus Thy-o'ne-us Tiphys Tor-qua'ta Trip'o-lis 19 
The'tis Thy‘o-tes ! Tiph'y-sa Tor-qua'tus Trip-tol'e-mus 
* Theu'do-tus Thy’re | Ti-re'si-as 10 Tortor Triq'ue-tra 
Theu'tis or Teu'this Thyr'e.a | Tir-i-ba'ses To'rus Tris me-gis‘tus 
Thi'a * Thyr-e-a'tis Tir-i-da'tes Tory-ne * Tri-te'a 
° Thi-al-le la Thyr'c-us Ti'ris 18 * To-ry'ne Triti-a (trish'e-a) 10 

i'as * Thyri.des Ti'ro Tox-a-rid'i-a 19 Trit-o-ge-ni'a 30 
Thim tron Thyri-on Ti-ryn'thi-a Tox'e-us Triton 
Thi-od‘a-mas IThyr-sage-tæ Ti-ryn'thus Tox-ic'ra-te * Tri-to'nes 
t Thir-mid'-a |- Thyr-sag'c-tes Ti-sie'um . [* Tox'i-li Tri-to'nis 
Thisbe Thys'sos Ti-eag’o-ras * To-yg'e-ni * Tri-to'nus 
Thist-e3 10 Thy'us Ti-sam'e-nes Tra'be-a Tri-um’ti-ri 4 
Thisc-a * Ti-a’'ra * Ti-sam‘e-nus Trach'a-lus 12 Tri-ven'tum 
* Tho-an-te'us Třa-sa 1 Ti-san'drus Tra'chas Trivi-a 
Tho-an'ti-um 10 Tib-a-re‘ni Ti-sar'chus * Tra-che/a Trivi-e Antrum 
Tho'as Ti-be'ri-as t Tis'dra Tra-chini-a Trivi-e Lu'cus 
Tho'e 8 Tib-c-rinus Ti-si'a-rus Trach-o-ni'tis Tri-vi'tum 
Tho^us T'ib'e-ris Tisi-as 10 * Tra-gcoe'di-a Tro'a-des 
Thom'y-ris 19 Tiber (Eng) * Ti-sim's-nes Tra'gus Tro'as 
Thon? Ti-he'ri-us Ti-siph'o-ne Traj-a-nop'o-lis Troch'a-ri 
Tho'nis * Ti-be'rus T*siph'o-nus Tra-ja'nus Troch'o-is 19 
° Tho-ni‘tes Ti-bc'sie * Tis'o-bis Tra'jan (Eng.) Troe-ze‘ne 
Tho on * Tib-i-se‘nus t 'Tis'sa Trafles Trogi-lus 24 
Tho ora * Tib'u-la Tis-aam’‘e-nus * Trans-al-pi‘nus Trog-lod'y-tee 
Tho-o'tes Ti-bullus 'Tis-sa-phermes * ''rans-pa-da'nus * Trog-lod'y-tes 
Tho-ra'ni-us "Tibur Ti-te'a Trans-tb-er-i'na Tro'gus Pom-pe'.us 
Tho'rax !* Tb-ur-tinus . [Titan or Tita'nus * Trans-tib-e-ri'nus Troja 
Tho'ri-a (Lex) Ti-bur'ti-us 10 Tita-na * Trap'e-za Troy (Eng) 
Thornax I Ti-bur'tus 'Ti-ta^'nes * Trap'e-zon Tro'-lus? 
Thor'sus 't Ti'chis Titans (Eng.) Tra-pe'zus * Tro-ju'ge-nm 
t Thoth Tich^-us 12 * Tit-a-nc'us * Trap'e-zus Trom-en-tina 
Tho'us ITictda Ti-ta'ni-a le Tra-phe'a Trophi-mus 


| Thessalonica.—This word, like every other of a similar 
termination, is sure to be pronounced by a mere English 
scholar with the accent on the third syllable; but tbis must 


be avoided on pain of literary excommunication. 
3 Thon.—Milton spells this word with the fins s making 
it one syllable only, and, consequently, pronouncing it so as 


in rhyme with tone 


“Not that Nepenthe, which the wife of Thone, 


In E 


t, gave to Jove-born Helena, 


Is of such pow'r to stir up joy as this."— Comwus. 


3 Tyoilus.—'This word is almost always heard as if it were 
two syllables only, and as if written T; 
ruption of the first magnitude: the vowels should be keot 


roylus. This is a cor- 


separate, as if written Tro'e-lus.—Sce Zoilus. 
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Tro-pho'ni-us Tym-pa'ni-a U'ri-a v nus 10 Ver-tum'nus 
Tros Tym-phai 3 * U-ri'on Veta Ver-u-la‘nus 
à Tros'su.-li Tyn-dar'i-des U'ri-tes Ve-+-a‘nus Ve'rus 
Tros'su-lum 'T yn'da-ris Ur-sid'i-us Ve-i-en'tes * Vca'a-gus 
Trot'i-lum Tyu'da-rus * Ur-si'nus Ve-en'to Vesbi-us or Ve-au'ot-ut 
Iru-en'ram or Tyu'ni-chus Us-ca'na Vei 3 Ves-ci-a'nuin 
Tza-en-tí'num Type or Ty'phon |* Usce-num Vej'o-vis Ves-cu-la'ri-us 
* Tryg-o-dem’o-nes * Ty-pho'e-us U-sip'e-tes or Ve-la'brum * Ve-se'vus 
Tryph'e-rus * Typh-o-e'us U-sipi-ci 3 Ve-la'crum Ves-pa-si-u/nua 
Tryph-i-o-do’rus * Ty-pho'nis Usi-i Ve-la‘ni-us Ves-pa'si-an (Eug.) 
Try'phon * Tyr-an-gi'te Us-ti'ca * Veřc-da Ves'e-ris 
Try-pho'sa | Ty-ran'ni-on t Us'ti-cas Veti-a Ve-se’vi-us and 
Tude-ro 19 Ty-ran'nus U'ti-ca * Ve-lib’o-ri e-se'vua 
Tuc'ci-a 10 Tyras or Tyra ,* Ux'a-ma Veri-ca Voes'ta 
* Tuc-cit'o-ra f Ux-an'tis Vc-li'na Ves-taTes 
Tuci-a 10 Tyr-i-da'tes Ux-el-lo-du‘num Ve-li'num Ves-tali-a 
Tu'der or Tu-derti-a 10| Tyrii 4 Uxii 3 Ve-li-o-cas'si 3 * Ves-ta'lis 
Tu'dri 3 -ri'o-tes Ux-is'a-ma Veli-ter/na, Ve-li'trsee, or|Vcs-tic'i-us 24 
Tu-gi'ni or Tu-ge'ni * Tyri-us U'zi-ta or t U-zi'ta * Veli-treo Ves-tili-us 
Tu-gu.ri'nus 22 Tyro * Vel'i-tes Ves-tilla 
Tu-is'to Ty-rogly-phus Vela-ri 3 Ves-tini 3 
Tu-lin’gi 3 ‘ros Velle-da Ves-ti'nus 
Tula Tyr-rhet-d», V, Vellei-us Pa-terrcu-lus |Ves'u-lus 
Tuli-a Tyr-rhei Ve-na'frum3 Ve-su'vi-us 
* Tuli-a'num Tyr-rhe'ni t Vaca * Ven'e-dse * Ves'vi-us 
Tuli'o-la Tyr-rhe'num Vac-cæ1 3 Vén'e-di Vet'ti-us 
Tulli-us Tyr-rhe'nus Va-cu'na Ven'e-li Vet-to/nes or * Ve-to'nes 
Tullus Hoe-tili-us , [|Tyr'rhc-us * Va-dav'e-ro Ven'e-t 3 Vet-u-lo'ni-a 
Tu-ne'ta or Tunis Tp hida * Vad-iano‘nis Ve-ne'ti-a 10 Ve-tu'ri-a 
Tun'gri * Tyr-se'ta Va'ga Ven'ice (Eng.) Ve-tu'ri-us 
Tu-ra'ni-us Tyrsis Vag-e-dru'sa Ven'e-tus Ve'tus 
Turbo Tyr-tre'us Va-gellli-us Ve-nili-a Vi-wdrus 
Tur-de-ta’ni Tyrus or Ty'ros Va-ge'ni 3 f Ve-no’nes * Vi-alis 
eTurdudi Tyre (Eng.) * Va-ge'sus Ve-no'ni-us Vi-bid'i-a 
-Te'sis Tysi-as * Va'ha-lis Veu-tidi-us Vi-bidi-us 
* Tu-ri-a’so * 'Tzac'o-nes * Va-i'cus , Venti 3 Vibi-us 
Tu'ri-us Vaa ' Ven-u-le1-us * Vib-i-o'nes 
Turnus 7 |* Val-a-mi'rus '| Ve-nu‘lus or* Ven'u-lus| Vido 
l'u'ro-nes Valens : Ve'nus Vib-u-le'nus 
Tu'ro-ni (Gauls) U. Va-len'ti-a 10 ' Ve-nu'si-a or Vi-bulli-us 
= Tu-ro'ni (Germans) Va-len-tin-i-a'nus Ve-nu'si-uu 10 Vi'ca Po'ta 
i-o UBI-I 4 Va-len-tin'i-an (Eng.) —* Ve-pi'cus Vi-celli-us 
Tu-ruli-us U-cal'e-gon * Val-en-tinus Ve-ra'gri Vi-cen'ta or Vi-ce'ti-a 
Tus-ca'ni-a and U'cu-bis Vu-le'ri-a Ve-ra'ni-a Vic'tor 
Tus'ci-a 10 U'fens Va-le-ri-a‘nus Ve-ra‘ni-us Vic+o’ri-a 
Tusci 3 U-fen-ti'na Va-léri-an (Eng.) Ver-big’e-nus Vic-to-ri^na 
Tus-cu-la'num UI-pi-a/nus Va-le'ri-us Ver-celde Vic-to-ri'nus š 
Tus'cu-lum Utpian (Eng) Vale-rus Ver-cin-get’o-rix Vic-to'ri-us 
Tus'cus Ulu-bra Val'gi-us Ve-re'na Vic-tum'vi.te 
Tu'ta U-lys‘ses .* Val-leb'a-na * Ve-retum Vi-en'ua 
* Tu-ta'nus Umber | * Van'da-li Ver-gas-i-lau‘nus Vill-a (Lex) 
* Tu'tho-a Umbra | Van-dati-i 3 4 Ver-gelus | Vili-us 
Tu'ti-a 10 * Um-bre'nua Van-gi'o-nes Ver-gili-a | Vim-i-na'is 
è Tu-tica'nus Um'bri-a Var‘ni-us Ver-gil-& | Vin-cen'ti-us 10 
‘ticum Um-brigi-us 24 Va-re'nes Ver-gin1-us i Vin'ci-us 
* Tu-tu-li'na Umbro Var-dwi Ver'gi-um , Vin-dali-us 
Ty‘a-na Un'ca Va'ri-a * Ver-gob're-tus | Vin-del1-ci 
Ty-a'nc-us! or Un'chee * Vari-cus Ver'-tas | Vin-de-mi-a'tor 
Ty-a-nw/us Un-decem'vi-ri 3 Va-ri‘ni 3 or Va-risti | Ver-o-doc'ti-us 10 |* Vin-dem’‘-tor 
Ty-a-ni'tis ; U-nelli 3 Va'ri-us Ver-o-man'du.i | Vin'dex Ju‘i-us 
Ty dris |Unxi-e Var'ro Ve-ro'na Vin-dici-us 10 
Tybur if U'pis Va'rus Ve-ro'nes Vin-do-nig'sa 
Ty'che 12 " * Up-saum * Va-sa'tza Ver-o-ni'ca Vi-nici-us 10 
Tychicus 12 .* U-ra'ca *t Vas'co-nes Ver-re-gi‘num Vi-nidi-us 
Tychi-us 12 * U-ra’gus Vat-i-ca’nus Ver'res | Vini-us 
‘de U-ra'ni-a Va-ti-e'nus Ver'ri-tus Vin'ni-us 
d'e-us? U-ra‘ni-i or U'ri-i Va-tini-us Ver'ri-us Vip-sa'ni-a 
-di'des U'ra-nus '* Va-tre'nus Ver-ru'go* * Vi-ra'go 
-e'nis Ur-bic’u-a '" Ve-chi’res * Verta-gua Virbi-us 
t os Urbi-cus Vec'ti-us 10 Verti-co * Vir-du'ma-rus 
Tym'ber * U.re'um .* Vec-to'nes Ver-ti-cor'di-a Vir-gili-us 
Ty-mo'us * Ur'ge-num | Ve'di-us Pol'i-o Ver-tis'cus Virgil (Eng) 


t Tyaneus.—This word is only used as an adjective to | the venultimate syllable was long. and the accent was on it 


Apollonius, the celebrated Pythagorean philosopher, and is 
formed from the town of Tyana, where he was born. The 
natural formation of this adjective would undoubtedly be 
Tyaneus, with the accent on the antepenultimate syllable. 
Labbe, at the word Tyana, says, “et inde deductam 7yane- 
us; quidquid sciam reclamare nonnullos, sed immerito, ut 
satis norunt eruditi.” The numberless authorities which 
might be brought for pronouncing this word either way, 
sufficiently show how equivocal is its accent, and of how 
little importance it is to which we give the preference. My 
rivate opinion coincides with Labbe; but, as we generally 
find it written with the diphthong, we may prcsume the 
nultimate accent has prevailed, and that it is the safeet to 
follow. (Unquestionably.— Trollope. 

2 Tydeus.—This word, like several others of the same 
termination, was pronounced by the Greeks sometimes in 
three and sometimes in two syllables, the eu considered as 
a diphthong. When it was pronounced in three syllables, 


as we find it in a verse of Wilkiea Epigoniad : 


Venus, still partial to the Theban arma, 
Tydeus’ son seduced by female charms. 


But the most prevailing pronunciation was that with the ante- 
penultimate accent, as we generally find it in Pope's Homer: 
Next came Idomeneus and Tydeus' son, 
Ajax the less, and Ajax Telamon.—Hom., ii., 50. 
—See Idomeneus. 
3 Venafrum.- -Though tke accent may be placed either on 
the antepenultimate or the penultimate syllable of this word, 
the latter is by far the preferable, as it is adopted by Lem 
| priere, Labbe, Gouldman, and other g authorities 
| Mart, Epig., xiii., 101, 1: Bacca Vendfri. So Hos, Od, ii., 
6, 16.—Trollope.] . 

* Verrugo.—I have given this word the penultimate accent 
with Lempriere, in opposition to Ainsworth, who adopts tbe 
antepenultimate. 
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Vir-gint-e Vol-u-se^nus Xe-nag'o-ras Zab'u-lus Zc'thes or Ze'tus 
Mr ynin Vo-lu-si-anus Xc-nar'chus * Zac'o-rus Zeu-gi-tana 
Vir4-athue Vo-lu'si-us t Xcen'a-lcs Za-cyn’thus Zeugna 
Vir.i-dom'a-r.s Vol'u-sus Xen'e-tus Zugre'us Zc'us 
Vi-ripla<a Volux Xc'nc-us Za'grus Zeux-id'a-mus 
° Vir-i-pla'ca Vo-ma'nus Xe-ni'a-des ' Zařa-tcs 19 * Zeux4-da'mus 
Virro Vo-no'nes Xe'ni-us ı Za-leu'cus Zeuxi-das 
Virtus Vo-pis'cus Xcn-o-cle'a Zu'ma or Zag ma Zeux-ip'pe 
Vi-sel'li-us Vo-ra‘uus Xen‘o-cles | Za'me-is Zeux'is 

'i-sel'tus * Vos'c-gus or Vo-ee'gus, Nern-o-cli'des 'Za-molx'is Zeux'o 
f Vis'tu-la Voti-c’nus 23 Xe-noc'ra-tes | Zan'cle my? ge 
Vi-sur'gis (the Weser) | Vul-ca-na'li-a Xc-nod'a-mus or -a'mus ' Zan'the-nes * Zi-e"la 
Vi-telli-e Vul-cu’ni Xc-uodi-ce i Zan'thi-cles Zilia or Zelis 
Vi-tel1i-us Vul-ca'ni-us Xc-nod"o-chus Za'rax Zi-ma'ra 
Vitia 10 Vul-ca'nus Xen-o-do'rus Zar-bi-enus Zi-my'ri 
* Vi-tis'a-tor Vulcan (Eng.) t Xe-nod'o-tcs * Zar-do'ces Zi-ob'e-ris 
Vitri-cus Vul-cn’ti-us Xe-nod'o-tus * Zare-te Zi-pw'tes 
Vi-tru'vi-us Vul-si'num Xe-noph'a-nes Zn.ri-as'pes Zi'tba 
Vit'u-la Vul'so Xe-noph'i-lus * Zaranan-o-che'gas Zmil'a-ces 
Vo-co'ni-a (Lex) Vurtur Xen'o-phon Za'thes * Zo-di'a-cus 
Vo-co'ni-us Vul-tu-re1-us Xen-o-phon-ti'us * Za-ve'ces Zoi-lus? 29 
Vo-con'ti-a Vul-turnum Xen-o-pi-thi’a Ze-bi'na Zo-ip'pus 
'Of'e-8us Vukturnus * Xer-o-lib'y-a Zea or Ze'li-a * Zo-i-t'um 
Vol-a-ginit-us * Xerx-c’ne * Ze-le'a Zo'na 
Vo-la'na Xerx'es 17 Zeles Zon'a-ras 
Vo-lan’dum Xeux'cs Ze-lot y-pe Zoph'o-rus 
Vol-e-terra * Xi-me'ne Zelus Zo-pyri-o 
Vol'cee or Vol'gm * Xi-phe'ne Ze'no Zo-pyri-on 
* Vol'e-sus Xu'thus Ze-nodi-a Zop'y-rus 
Vo-log’e-ses Xy'chus t Ze-no'bi4 Zor-o-as'ter 
Vo-log'e-sus Xyn1-as Zen'o-cles * Zor-o-as-tre'us 
Vol'scens Xyn-o-ichi-a Zen-o-cli'des Zos'i-mus 
Vol'sci or Vol'ci * Xyp'e-te Zen-o-do'rus Zosi-ne 
Vol-sini-am * Xys'ti-ci Zen-o-do'ti-a Zos-te'ri-a 
Vol-tin'i-a Ze-nod'o-tus! Zo-thraus'tes 
t Vo-lum'na and Ze-noph'a-nes Zy-gan'tes 

Vo-lum'nus * Zen-o-po-si'don Zyge-na 

Vo-lum'ne Fa'num * Xan-tho-pulus Z. | Ze-noth'e-mis Zygia 
Vo-lumni-a Xan’thus Ze-phyri-um * Zygi-i 
Vo-lum'ni-us Xan'ti-cles ZA-BATUS 19 27 | Zeph'y-rum Zy-gom'e-la 
Vo-lum'nus Xan-tip'pe Zab-di-ce’ne iZeph'y-rus Zy-gop'o-lis 
Vo-lup'tas and Vo-lu'pi-a | Xan-tip'pus Za-bir'na |Ze-ryn'thus Zy-grite 


t Zenodotus.—All our prosodists but Lempriere give this 
word the antepenultimate accent, and, till a good reason is 
given why it should differ from Herodotus, I must beg leave 
to follow the majority. 

3 Zoülus.-—The two vowels in this word are always sep- 


arated in the Greek and Latin, but in the English pronunc'i 
tion of it they are frequently blended into a iphthong, ae b 
the words oti, boil, &c. This, however, is an illiterate pro 
nunciation, and should be avoided. The word should have 
three syllables, and be pronounced as if written Zo's-lus 


*,* Br inspecting the foregoing Vocabulary, we see that, notwithstanding all the barriers with which 
the learned have guarded the accentuation of the dead languages, still some words there are which 
despise their laws, and boldly adopt the analogy of English pronunciation. It is true the catalogue 
of these is not very numerous; for, as an error of this kind incurs the penalty of being thought illiterate 
and vulgar, it is no wonder that a pedantic adherence to Greek and Latin should, in doubtful cases, be 
generally preferred. 

But as the letters of the dead languages have insensibly changed their sound by passing into the liv- 
ing ones, so it is impossible to preserve the accent from sliding sometimes into the analogies of our own 
tongue; and when once words of this kind are fixed in the public ear, it is not only a useless, but a 
pernicious pedantry to disturb them. Who could hear, without pity, of Alexander's passing the Hiver 
G rani'cus,* or of his marrying the sisterof Parys'atis? These words, and several others, must be looked 
upon as planets shot from their original spheres, and moving round another center. 

After all the care, therefore, that has been taken to accent words according to the best authorities 
some have been found so differently marked by different prosodists, as to make it no easy matter to 
know to which we shall give the preference. In this case I have ventured to give my opinion without 
preraming to decide, and merely as an 'Hroruóv, or Interim, till the learned have pronounced the final 
sentence. 


* This is the common 


nunciation, and is so marked by Walker himsclf in the Vocabulary — Ed. 
t It will have appe 


that the editor has not decmed it neccssary to follow, in all cases, the opinion of the author. 


PREFACE TO THE TERMINATIONAL VOCABULARY. 


T'A&iNG a retrospective view of language, or surveying it in its terminations, affords not only 
a new, but an advantageous view of all languages. The necessity of this view induced me, 
several years ago, to urrange the whole English language according to its terminations; and 
this arrangement I found of infinite use to me in consulting the analogies of our tongue. A 
conviction of its utility made me desirous of arranging the Greek and Latin proper names in the 
same manner, and more particularly as the pronunciation of these languages depends more on 
the termination of words than any other we are acquainted with. Of such utility is this ar- 
rangement supposed to be in the Greek language, that the son of the famous Hoogeven, who 
wrote on the Greek particles, has actually printed such a dictionary, which only waits for a 
preface to be published. ‘The labor of such a selection and arrangement must have been pro- 
digious; nor is the task I have undertaken in the present work a slight one; but the idea of 
cendering the classical pronunciation of proper names still more easy, encouraged me to per- 
severe in the labor, however dry and fatiguing. 

I flattered myself I had already promoted this end by dividing the proper names into sylla- 
sles upon analogical principles; but hoped I could still add to the facility of recollecting their 
pronunciation by the arrangement here adopted ; which, in the first place, exhibits the accent 
a3d quantity of every word by its termination. 

In the next place, it shows the extent of this accentuation, by producing, at one view, all the 
words differently accented, by which means may be formed the rule and the exception. 

Thirdly, when the exceptions nre but few, and less apt to be regarded, by seeing them con- 
trasted with the rule, they are imprinted more strongly on the memory, and are the more 
easily recollected. Thus, by seeing that Sperchius, Xenophontius, and Darius are the only 
words of that very numerous termination which have the accent on the penultimate, we are at 
perfect ease about all the rest. 

Fourthly, by seeing that all words ending in enes have universally the antepenultimate accent, 
we easily recollect that the pronunciation of Eumenes with the accent on the penultimate is 
radically wrong, and is only tolerated because adopted by some respectable writers. "Thus, 
too, the numerous termination in ades is seen to be perfectly antepenultimate ; and the am- 
biguous termination in ides is freed in some mensure from its intricacy, by seeing the extent 
of both forms contrasted. This contrast, without being obliged to go to Greek etymologies, 
shows at one view when this termination has the accent on the penultimate i. as in Tydides, 
and when it transfers the accent to the antepenultimate, as in Thucydides ; which depends en- 
tirely on the quantity of the original word from which these patronymics are formed. 

And, lastly, when the number of words pronounced with a different accent are nearly equal, 
we can at least find some way of recollecting their several accentuations better than if they 
were promiscuously mingled with all the rest of the words in the language. By frequently re- 
peating them as they stand together, the ear will gain a habit of placing the accent properly, 
without knowing why it does so. In shórt, if Labbe's Catholici Indices, which is in the hands 
of all the learned, be useful for readily finding the accent and quantity of proper names, the 
present Index can not fail to be much more so, as it not only associates them by their accent 
and quantity, but according to their termination also ; and by this additional association it must 
necessarily render any diversity of accent more easily perceived and remembered. 

To all which advantages it may be added, that this arrangement has enabled me to point out 
the true sound of every termination ; by which means those who are totally unacquainted with 
the learned languages will find themselves instructed in the true pronunciation of the final let- 
ters of every word, as well as its accent and quantity. 

It need scarcely be observed, that, in the following Index, almost all words of two syllables 
are omitted; for, as dissyllables in the Greek and Latin languages are always pronounced with 
the accent on the first, it was needless to insert them. The same may be observed of such 
words as have the vowel in the penultimate syllable followed by two consonants; for, in this 
case, unless the former of these consonants was a mute, and the latter a liquid, the penultimate 
vowel was always long, and, consequently, always had the accent. This analogy takes place 
in our pronunciation of words from the Hebrew ; which, with the exception of some few that 
have been Anglicized, such as Bethlehemite, Nazarene, &c., have the accent, like the Greek 
and Latin words, either on the penultimate or antepenultimate syllable. 

It might have been expected that I should have confined myself to the insertion of proper 
names alone, without bringing in the gentile adjectives, as they are called, which are derived 
from them. This omission would, undoubtedly, have saved me immense trouble; but these 
adjectives, being sometimes used as substantives, made it difficult to draw the line; and, as the 
analogy of accentuation was, in some measure, connected with these adjectives, I hoped the 
tronble of collecting and arranging them would not be entirely thrown away. 
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TERMINATIONAL VOCABULARY 


or 


GRERK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES 


AA 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
ABAA,* Nausicaa. X 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Ababa. Desudaba, Alaba, Allaba, Aballaba, Cillaba, Adeba, 
Abnoba, Onoba, Arnoba, Ausoba, Hecuba, Gelduba, Corduba, 
Noluba, Rutuba. 

ACA ECA ICA! OCA UCA YCA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Cleonica, Thessalonica, Veronica, Noctiluca, Donuca. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Ithaca, Andriaca, Malaca, Tabraca, Mazacn, Seneca, Cyre- 
naica, Belgica, Georgica, Cabalica, Italica, Maltilica, Bellica, 
Laconica, Leonica, Marica, Marmarica, Conimbrica, Merob- 
rica, Mirobrica, Cetobrica, Anderica, America, Africa, Ar- 
borica, Aremorica, Armorica, Norica, Tetrica, Asturica, Il- 
lyrica, Nasica,! Esica, Corsica, Athatica, Bætica, Ceretica, 

naitica. Celtica, Salmantica, Cyrrhestica, Ustica, Utica, En- 
gravica, Oboca, Amadoca, ZEsyca, Mutyca. 
DA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Abdeda, Hecameda, Diomeda, Amida, Actrida. 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Aada, Adada, Symada, Bagrada, Suada, Idubeda, Androm- 
eda, Ceneda, Agneda, Voneda, Candida, Egida, Anderida, Flor- 
dat Pisida. ek 


Accent the Penultimate, 
Diceea, Nicwa, and all words of this termination. 
EA 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Laodicea, Stratonicea, Cymodocea, Medea, Ligea, Argea, 
Arnathea, Alphea, Erythea, Ethalea, Malea, HeracYea, Am- 
phiclea, Theoclea, Agathoclea, Androclea, Euryclea, Penthe- 
aiiea, Achillea, Asbumea, Alcidamea, Cadmea, Elimen, Enea, 
Mantinca, Maronea, Ch@ronea, /Epea, Barea, Cæsarea, Neo- 
cesarea, Cytherea, Ipsea, Hypsea, Galatea, Platea, Myrtea 


(a city). 
Accent the Antepenultima!-. 

Pharnacea, Ardea, Tegeh JEthea, Dexithea, Leucothea, 
Alea, Doclea, Dioclea, Elea, Marcchea, Demea, Castanea, 
Ar4lnea, Ficulnea, Albucea, Bcéa, Clupea or Clypea, Abar- 
barea, Chevr2a, Verrea, Learea, Thyrea, Rosea, Odyssea, 
Ztea, Tritea, Myztëa (a name of Venus), Butea, Abazea. 

CEA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Melibova, Euboea, and all words of this termination. 
GA 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abaga, Bibaga, Ampsaga, Aganzaga, Noéga, Arabriga, Aob- 

riga, Segobriga, Cosliobriga, Flaviobriga. an 
HA 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Malacha, Pyrrhica, Adatha, Agatha, Badenatha, Abaratha, 

Monumetha. 


* As the accent is never on the last syllable of Greek or 
Latin proper names, the final a must be pronounced as in 
English words of this termination ; that is, nearly as the in- 

ction ak !—Sce Rule 7, prefixed to the Initial Vocabulary. 

1 Of all the words ending in ica, Cleonica, Veronica, and 
Thessalonica are the only three which have the penultimate 
accent. (To these Nas-?ca should be added.— See Initial 
Vocabulary.—Ed.| See Rule tlie 29th, prefixed to the Initial 
Vocabulary. and the words ANDRONICUS and SoPHRONICUS. 

1 Labbe tolls us that some of the most learned men pro- 
oounce this part of America with the accent on the penulti- 
mate syllable. 


AIA 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Achaia,* Panchaia, Aglaia, Maia. 
BIA 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Arabia, Trebia, Contrebia, Albia, Balbia, Olbia, Corymota, 
Zenobia, Cornubia. o" 
CIA 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Nicacia, Dacia, Salacia, Wormacia, Thaumacia, Connacia, 
Ambracia, Thracia, Samothracia, Artacia, Accia, Gallacia, 
Gracia, Voadicia, Vindelicia, Cilicia, Libyphosnicia, Aricia, 
Chalcia, Francia, Provincia, Cappadocie. orcia, Muscia, As- 
cia, Iscia, Thuscia, Boruscia, Seleucia,t Tucia, Lycia. 

DIA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Iphimedia,§ Laomedia, Protomedia. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Badia, Arcadia, Leucadia, Media, Iphimedia, Nicomedia, 
Polymedia, Eporedia, Corsedia, Suedia, Fordicidia, Numidia, 
Canidia, Japidia, Pisidia, Gallovidia, Scandia, India, Burgun- 
dia, Ebodia, Clodia, Ærodia, Lonqobardia, Cardia, Verticor- 
dia, Concordia, Discordia, Herephordia, Claudia, Lydia. 


EIA 
Accent t*e Penultimate. 


Elegeia,| Hygei& Antheia, Cartheia, Aquileia, Pompeia, 
Tarpeia, Carteia. E 5 


Deiopeta, 
GIA 
Accent tha Antepenultimate. 


Sphagia, Lagia, Athanagia, Norvigia, Cantabrigia, Orttina, 


* The vowels in this termination do not form a diphthong. 
TE^ accent is upon the first a, the í is pronounced like y con: 
&onant in year, and the final a nearly like the a in father, or 
the interjection ak '—See Rule 7. 

t Words of this termination have the cia pronounced as 
if written ske-a.—See Rule 10, prefixed to the Initial Vocab- 


t Boe Rule 30, and the word in the Initial Vocabulary, 
[but see the subsequent note.—Ed.] 

$ See IPHIGENIA, in the Initial Vocabulary. [On this 
subject Carr p br lowing raga seh “ Proper names 
or ets ending in damia, genia, as Ip nla, Protogenia, 
[UN riim Laodamia, &c., have the diri cnl long. The 
same remark applies to names of towns formed from the 
names of individuals, as Antiochia from Antiochus, Alexan- 
dria from Alexander, Cassandria from Cassander, Philadel- 
pius m Philadelphus, Seleucia from Seleucus, &c.". 

itor. 

l| The ancients sometimes separated the vowels eí in this 
termination, and sometimes pronounced them as a diph. 
thong. The general mode of pronouncing them, with us, is 
to consider them as a diphthong, and to pronounce it as 
long or double e; which, from its squeezed sound, approach. 
es to tho initial y, and makes these words pronounced as if 
written El-e-jeyah, Hyje'yah, &c. This is the pronunciation 
which ought to be adopted; but scholars, who are fond of 
displaying their knowledge of Greek. will be sure to pro- 
nounce mag age Hygeia, or, rather, Hygicia, Antheia, and Deio- 
peia, with the diphthong like the noun eye; while Cartheia, 
or Carteia, Aquileia, Pompeia, and Tarpeia, of Latin original, 
are permitted to have their diphthongs sounded like doublo 
e, or, which is nearly the same thing, if the vowels are sep- 
arated, to sound the e long as in egxal, and the i as y conso- 
nant, articulating the final a.—See note on Achaia. 

For a more complete idea of the sound of thia dipnthong, 
see the word PrErApEs, in the Initial Vocabulary. To 
which observations we may edd, that, when this diphthong 
in Greek is reduced to the single long í in Latin, as in Iphs- 
genia, Elegia, &c., it Is pronounced like singlo š that is, lil 
the noun eye. 
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Len Eningia, Fu.nugia, Lotharingia, Turingia, Sergia, 
Orgia, lelesgia, Fugia, Rugin, Ogygia, Jopygia, Phrygia, 
Zygia. 

HIA 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Sophia, Anthia, Erythia, Xenopithia. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Valachia, Lysimachia, Centauroniachia, Inachia, Xynsi- 
chia, Antiochia, Amphilochia, Munychia, Philadelphia, Apos- 
trophia, Scarphia, Acryphia, Emathia, ZEmathin, Alethia, Hy- 
acyuthia, Carinthia, Tyrinthia, Cynthia, Tyrynthia, Parthia, 
Scythia, Pythia. 

LIA 
Accent the Penultimete. 

Thalia, Aristoclia, Basilia. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

(Œbalia, Fornicalia, Lupercalia, Acidalia, Vandalia, Poda- 
lia, Megnlia, Robigalia, Fugalia, CZchalia, Westphalia, Ætha- 
lia, Alalia, Vulcanalia, Paganalia, Bacchanalia, Terminalia, 
Fontinalia, Vertumnalia, Portumnalia, Agonalia, Angeronalia, 
Saturnalia, Faunalia, Portunalia, Opalia, Liberalia, Feralia, 
Floralia, Lemuralia, Salia, Pliursalin, Thessalia. Ætalia, Italia, 
Compitalia, Carmontalia, Laurcutalia, Castalia, Attalia, Psy- 
talia, Mamblia, Ælia, Coslia, Belia, Celia, Decclia, Agclia, He- 
lia, Cornelia, Cloelia, Aspelia, Cerclia, Aurelia, Velia, Anga, 
Cecilia, Sicilia, Ægilia, Cingilia, Palilia, Emilia, Ænilia, Ve- 
nilie, Parilia, Basilia, Absilia, Hersilia, Massilia, Atilia, Anatilia, 
Petilia, Antila, Quintilia, Hostilia, Cutilia, Aquilia, Servilia, 
Elaphobolia, Ascolia, Padolia, /Eolia, Folia, Natolia, Anatolia, 
tolia, Nauplia, Daulia, Figulia, Julia, Apulia, Getulie, Getu- 
lia, Triphylia, Pamphylia. 

MIA 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Deidamia,* Laodamia, Hippodamia, Astydamia, Apamia, 
Hydramia. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Lamia, Mesopotamia, Cadmio, Academia, Archidemia, Eu- 
demia, Isthmia, Holmia, Posthumia. 


NIA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Amphigenia, Iphigenia,t Tritogenia, Lasthenia. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Albania, Sicania, Hyrcania, Arcania, Lucania, Dania, Co- 
dania, Dardania, Epiphania, Alania, Mania, Carmania, Ger- 
mania, Normania, Cinnania, Acarnania, Campania, Hispania, 
Pomcrania, Afrania, Urania, Bassania, Actania, Edetania, Lal- 
etania, Occitania, Ossigitania, Mauritania, Lusitania, Titania, 
Sexitania, Aleutania, Contestania, Mevania, Lithuania, Trans- 
ylvania, Azania, nia, Actmnia, Aberdenia, Ischenia, Tyr. 
rhenia, Parthenia, Diogenia, Menia, Achewmenia, Armenia, 
Nenia. Noenia. Posnia, Cebrenia, Senia, Arnagnia, Signia, Al- 
binia, Lacinia, Dinia, Sardinia, Fulginia, Virginia, hinia, 
Machlinia, Ciminia, Eleusinia, Tinia, Lavinia, Mervinia, Lam- 
nia, Lycemnia, Polyhymnia, Alemannia, Britannia, Fesccn- 
nia, Aonia, Lycaonia, Chaonia, Catalonia, Laconia, Glasco- 
nia, Adonia, Macedonia, Marcedonia, Caledonia, Nygdonia, 
Aidonia, Asidonia, Posidonia, Abbendonia, Herdonia, Laudo- 
nia, Cydonia, Neonia, Pwonia, Pelagonia, Paphlagonia, Ara- 
gonia, Antigonia, Sithonia, Ionia, Agrionia, Avalonia, Aquilo- 
nia. Apollonia, Colonia, Polonia, Populonia, Vetulonia, Baby- 
lonia, Acmonia, ZEmonia, Hwmonia, Tremonia, Ammonia, 
Harmonia, Codanonia, Sinonia, Pannonia, Bononia, Lampo- 
nia, Pomponia, Cronia, Feronia, Sophronia, Petronia, Antro- 
nia. Duronia, Turonia, Ceesonia, Ausonia, Latonia, Tritonia, 
Boltonia, Ultonia, Hantonia, Vintonia, Wintonia, Bistonia, Plu. 
tonia, Favonia, Sclavonia, Livonia, Arvonia, Saxonia, Exonia, 
Sicyonia, Narnia, Sarnia, Dorcbernia, Hibernia, Cliternia, Lin. 
disfornia, Vigornia, Wigornia, Liburnia, Calphurnia, Saturnia, 
Pornia, Daunia, Ceraunia, Acroceraunia, Junia, Clunia, Nep- 
tunia, Ercynia, Bithynia, Macrynia. 

OIA 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Latbia. 2 
PIA 
Accent tke Antepenultimate. 
Apia, Salapia, Manapia, Messapia, Asclipia, Lampia, Olym- 
pia, Ellopia, Dolopia, Œnopia, Cecropia, Mopsopia, Appia, 
„appia, Oppia, Luppia, Antuerpis. 
RIA 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Daria. : 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Aria, Daria, Fabaria, Columbaria, Barbaria, Caria, Ficaria, 


* Bee Rule 30. 
t See this word in the Jnitial Vocabulary. 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


Culcaría, Sagaria, Megaria, Hungaria, Pharia, Salaria Hi aria 
Allaria, Mallaria, Sigillaria, Anguilluria, Samarin * Palmaria, 
Planaria, Enaria, Menaria, Gallinaria, Asinaria, Carbonaria, 
Chaunaria, Colubraria, Agraria, Diocwearia, Pandataria, Co 
taria, Nivaria, Antiquaria, Cervaria, Petuaria, Argentuaria, 
Calabria, Cantabria, Canibria, Sicambria, Fimbria, Mcsem 
bria, Umbria, Cumbria, Selyinbria, Abobria, Amagctohria 
Trinacria, Teucria, Molycria, Adria, Hadria, Geldria, Andria 
Scamandria. Anandria. Cassandria, Alexandria, Æria, Ege 
ria, Aeria, Faberia, Iberia, Ccltiboria, Luceria. Nuccria, Æge 
ria, /Etheria, Elutheria, Pieria, Aleria, Valeria, Ameria, Nu 
meria, Neria, Casperia, Cesperia, Hesperia, Hyperia, Serie. 
Fabrateria, Compulteria, Astcria, Anthesterin, Fas eria, Lho 
gria, Iria, Liria, Equiria, Oschoforia, Daphnephoria, Themo 
phoria, Anthespboria, Chilmoria, Westmoria, Eupatoria, An 
actoria, Victoria, Pretoria, Arria, Atria, Eretria, Feltria, Con 
ventria, Bodotria, CEnotria, Cestria, Cicestria, Circestria, Tha 
lestria, Istria, Austria, Industria, Tublustria, Uria, Calauria 
Isauria, Curia, Duria, Manduria, Furia, Liguria, Remuria, 
Etruria, Hctruria, Turia, Apaturia, Bosturia, Beturia, Astu 
rin, Syria, Coslesyria, Coslosyria, Leucosyria, Assyria. 


SIAt 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Asia, Chadasia, Lasia, Seplasia, Amasia. Aspasta, Therasta, 
Agirasia, Austrasia, Anastasia, Arbsia, Asia, Cæsia, Masia, 
ZEdesia, Artemesia, Magnesia, Moesia, Merpesia, Ocresia, Eu 
phratesia, Artesia, Suesia, Bisia, Calisia, Provisia, Hortensia, 
Chenobosia, Leucosia, Pandosia, Theodosia, Arachosia, Or- 
thosia, Rosia, Thesprosin, Sosia, Lipsia, Nupsia, Persia, Nur- 
sia, Tolassia, Copies; Russia, Blandusia, Clusia, Ampelusia, 
Anthemusia, Acherusia, Perusia, Bysia, Sicysia, Mysia, Dio 
nysia. 

TIA 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Sabatia, Ambatia, Latia, Calatia, Galatia, Collatia, Dalma- 
tia, Sarmatia, Egnatia, Aratia, Alsatia, Actia, Catia, Rhetia, 
Anetia, Vicetia, Peucetia, Pometia, Anetia, Clampetia, Lu- 
cretia, Cyretia, Setia, Lutetia, Helvetia, Uzetia, Phiditia, An- 
gitia, Androlitia, Sulpitia, Naritia, Delgovitia, Baltia, Bantia, 
Rrigantia, Murgantia, Almantia, Numantia, Aperantia, Con- 
stantia, Placentia, Picentia, Luccntia, Fidentia, Digentia, Mor- 
gentia, Valentia, Pollentia, Puientia, Terentia, Florentia, Lau- 
rentia, Consentia, Potentia, Faventia, Confluentia, Liquentia, 
Druentia, Quintia, Pontia, Acherontia, Alisontia, Moguntia, 
Scotia, Boeotia, Scaptia, Martia, Tertia, Sebastia, Bubastia, 
Adrastia, Bestia, Modestia, Segestia, Orestia, Charistia, Ostia, 
Brattia, Acutia. Minutia, Cossutia, Tutia, Clytia, Narytia. 


VIA 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Candavia, Blavia, Flavia, Menavia, Scandinavia, Aspavia 
Moravia, Warsavia, Octavia, Juvavia, Evia, Cendevia, No 
nevia, Suevia, Livia, Trivia, Urbesalvia, Sylvia, Moscovia, 
Segovia, Gergovia, Nassovia, Clavia. 

XIA 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Brixia, Cinxia. 
YIA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Ilithyla,? Orithy1a. 
ZIA 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Sabazia, Alyzia. 
ALA 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Ahala, Messala. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abala, Gabala, Castabala, Onobala, Triocala, Crocala, Av- 
dala, Dædala, Bucephala, Abliala, Mænala, Astyphala, Avala 
CLA 
Accent either the Penultimate or Antepenultimate Syllable 

Amicla. 

ELA 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Arbela (in Persia), Acela, Adela, Suadela, Nundela, Phil 
mela, Amstela. 


* For the accent of this word and Alerandria, see Rule X 
prefixed to the Initial Vocabulary. 

t The s, in this termination, when preceded by a vowel 
ought always to be sounded like zÀ. as if written Amazhic 
EL ia, &c. Asia, Theodosia, and Sosis seem to be th 
only exceptions. 

t The vowels fa, in these words, muet be pronounced di. 
tinctly in two syllables, as if written /Li*-e-Paz., O-rith-e-ií ah 
the penultimate syllable pronounccd «s Cis enun eye. 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


Accent the Antepenultimate 


Arbela (in Sicily). 
OLA 
Accent the Antepen ultimate. 


Publicola, Anionicola, Junonicola, Neptunicola, Agricola, 

Baticola, Leucola, ZEo;a, Abrostola, Scevola. 
ULA 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Abula, Trebula, Albula, Carbula, Callicula, Saticula, Adu- 
la, Acidula, /Egula, Caligula, Artigula, Longula, Ortopula, 
Merula, Casperula, Asula, ZEsula, Foesula, Sceptesula, Scep- 
tensula, Insuia, Vitula, Vistula. 

YLA 
Accent the Penultimate, 

Idyla, Massyla. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abyla. 

AMA EMA IMA OMA UMA YMA 
Accert the Penultimate. 

Cynossema, Aroma, Narracustoma. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Pandama, Abderama, Asama, Uxama, Acema, Obrima, 
Perrima, Certima, Boreostoma, Decuma, Didyma, Hierosol- 
yma, Zsyma. 

ANA 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Albana, Pandana, Trajana, Marciana, Diana, Sogaiana, 
Drangiana, Margiana, Aponiana, Pomponiana, Trojana, Co- 
piana, Mariana, Drusiana, Susiana, Statiana, Glottiana, Via- 
na, Alana, Crococatana, Eblana, lana, Amboglana, Vindo- 
lana, Querculana, Querquetulana, Amana, Almana, Comana, 
Mumana, Barpana, Clarana, Adrana, Messana, Catana, Acci- 
tana, Astigitana, Zeugitana, Meduana, Malvana, Cluana, No- 
vana, Equana. Ç 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abana, Fricana, Concana, Adana, Cispadana, Sagana, Acha- 
na, Leuphana, Hygiana, Drepana, Barpana, Ecbatana, Cata- 
na, Sequana, Cyane, Tyana. 

ENA 
Accent tha Penultimate. 

Labena, Cbaracena, Medena, Fidena, Aufidena, Ageena, 

Comagena, Dolomena, Capena, Cassena, Messena, Artena. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Phosbigena, Graphigena, Aciligenn, Ignigena, Junonigena, 
Opigena, Nysigena, Boetigena, Trojugena, /Egosthena, Ale- 
pa, Helena Pellena, Porsena, Atena, Polyxena. Theoxena. 

INA* 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Arabina, A cina, Cloacina, Tarracina, Cluacina, Coecina, Ri- 
cina, Runcina, Cercina, Lucina, Erycina, Acradina, Achradi- 
na, “gina, Bachina, Acanthina, Messalina, Catalina, Fasceli- 
na, Mechlina, Tellina, Callina, Medullina, Cleobulina, Tutu- 
lina, Ceenina, Cenina, Antonina, Heroina, Apina, Cisalpina, 
Transalpina, Agrippina, Abarina, Carina, Larina, Camarina, 
Sabrina, Phalacrina, Acerina, Lerina, Camerina, Terina, Jam- 
phorina, Caprina, Myrina, Casina, Felsina, Abusina, Elusina, 
Atina, Catina, Metina, Libitina, Maritina, Libentina, Adru- 
mentina, Ferentina, Aventina, Aruntina, Potina, Palæstina, 
Mutina, Flavina, Levina. 


Accent tha Antepenultimate. 

Acina, Fascellina, Prosczpina, Asina, Sarsina, 

ONA 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Abona, Uxacona, Libisocona, Usocona, Saucona, Dodona, 
Scardona, Adeona, Aufona, Salona, Bellona, Duellona, £mo- 
na, Cremona, Artemona, Salmona, Homona, Pomona, Flano- 
na, Anona, Hippona, Narona. Aserona, Angerona, Verona, 
Matrona, £sona, Latona, Antona, Dertona, Ortona, Cortona, 
Alvona, Axona. 


UNA 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Ituna. 
OA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Aloa. 
Accent the Ant ultimate. 
Anchoa. T 
IPA OPA UPA 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Argyripa, Europa, Catadupa. 
* Every word of this termination with the accent on the 


penultimate syllable has the í pronounced as the noun eye.— 
Bae Rules 1, 3, and 4, prefixed to the Jnitial Vocabulary. 
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ARA 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Abdara. 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Abara, Acara, Imacara, Accara, Cadara, Gadara, Abdara 
Megara, Machara, Imachara, Phalara, Cinara, Cynara, Lipe 
ra, Lupara, Isara, Patara, Mazaru. 

CRA DRA 
Accent the Antepenaitimats. 
Lepteacra, Charadra, Clepsydra. 
ERA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Abdera, Andera, Cythera (the island Cerigo, near Creto). 
Accent tke Antepenultimate. 
Libera, Glycera, Acadera, Jadera, Abdera, Andera, Anpbe 
ra, Cythere (the city of Cyprus), diera, Crercera, Cassere 
GRA 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Tanagra, Beregra. 
HRA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Libethra. 
IRA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
SEIN, Thelaira, Stagira, Ægira, Deianira, Metenira, Thy 
atira. 
Accent the Antepenultimate 


Cybira. 
ORA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Pandora, Aberdora, Aurora, Vendesora, IVindes rs 
th i 
EE Accent the Antepenaltimate 
TRA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Cleopatra. 
Accent the Antepennltimate. 
Excetra, Leucopetra, Triquetra. 
URA 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Cabura, Ebura, 7Ebura, Balbura, Subura, Pandura, Bantu- 
ra, Asura, Lesura, Isura, Cynosura, Lactura, Astura. 
YRA 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Ancyra, Cercyre, Corcyra, Lagyra, Palmyra, Coeyra 
Tentyra. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Laphyra, Glaphyra, Philyra, Cebyra, Anticyra 

ASA 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Abasa, Banasa, Dianasa, Harpasa. 
ESA ISA O8A 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Ortogesa, Alesa, Halesa, Namesa, Alpesa, Berresa, Mente- 

sa, Amphisa, Elisa, Tolosa, rosa, Dertosa, Cortuosa 
USA YSA 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Pharmacuse, Pithecusa, Nartecusa, Phosnicusa, Celadusa, 
Padusa, Lopadusa, Medusa, Eleusa, Creusa, Lagusa, Elaphu 
sa, Agnthusa, Marathusa, /Ethusa, Phoethusa, Arethusa, Ophi 
usa, Elusa, Cordilusa, Drymusa, Eranusa, Ichnusa, Colpusa 
Aprusa, Cissusa, Scotusa, Dryusa, Donysa. 

ATA 
Accent tha Penultimate. 


Braccata, Adadata, Rhadata, Tifata, Tiphata, Crotoniona 
ta, Alata, Amata, Acmatn, Comata, Sarmata, Napata, Dema 
rata, Quadrata, Orata, Samosata, Armosata, Congavata, Ar 


taxata. 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Cheerestrata. 
ETA ITA OTA UTA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
ta, Caleta, Moneta, Demareta, Myrteta, Herbita, Areope 
gita, Melita, Abderita, Artemita, Stagirita, Uzita, Phthiota, Ep 
irota, Contributa, Cicuta, Aluts, Matuta. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Damocrita, Emerita. 


| * Palmyra.—Seo this word in the Initial Vocabulary 


Si 


AVA EVA IVA 
Accent the Penultimate, 


Clepidata, Abragava, Calleva, Geneva, Areva, Atteva, Lu- 
xma, Galliva. 
Accent tha Antepenultimate. 


UA 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Accua, Addua, Hedua, Heggua, Armua, Capua, Februa, 
Achrus. Palatua, Flatua, Mantua, Agamzua 
YA 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Libya, Zerolibya, .Ethya, Carya, Marsya. 
AZA EZA OZA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Abaraza, Mieza, Baragoza. 
AE 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Nausicaé, Pasiphaë. 


Batava. 


B.E CJE 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Marice. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Colubæ, Vagipnlace, Carmoces, Oxydrace, Gallice, Hieron- 

icæ, Corica, Antice, Odryce. 
ADE 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

JEneadre, Bacchiads, Scipiadw, Battiade, Thestiade. 


IDE UDJE 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Proclidee, Basilids, Orestide, JEbud:e, Ebude. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Labdacid:, Selucide, Adrymachide, Branchide, Pyrrhi- 
dre, Basilidse, Romulide, Numidie, Dardanidæ, Borysthenide, 
Ausonidm, Ceeropide, Gangaridw, Marmaride, Tyndaride, 


Druids. 
JEJE EX FÆ GE HE 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Achee, Plater, Napææ, Allife. 


Accent ths Antepen ultimate, 
Diomedez, Cyanes, Cenchree, Capree, Plates, Callife, 
Latobrige, Lapithe. vee 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Baie, Graie, Stabim, Cilicie, Cercim, Besidie, Rudie, 
Taphise, Versalie, Ficclie, Enchclie, Claslis, Cutiliw, Esqui- 
Ha, Exquili:e, Formie, Volcaniw, Araniz, Armenii, Britan- 
nig, Boconi:e, Chelidoniæ, Pionizw, Gemoniw, Xyniz, Ellopie, 
Herpir, Dm Cunicularie, Canarig, Purpuraris, Cha- 
brie, Fcris, Laboris, Emporiz, Caucasie, Vespasiæ, Cora- 
site, Prasiæ, Ithacesiæ, Gymnesiæ, Etesiz, Gratie, Venetia, 
Pigunds, Sclinuntire, Sestia, Cottie, Landaviæ, Harpyiæ. 

LE MÆ 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Piale, Agagamalæ, Apsilæ, Apenninicolie, Æquicolæ, Apio- 
læ, Epipolw, Bolbulw, Ancule, Fulfule, Ferule, Carsule, 
Latule, Thermopyle, Acrocome, Achome, Solyme. 

ANZ ENJE 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Africane, Clodianw, Valentinian», Mariang, Valentianm, 
Sextianw, Cumane, Adiabene, Mycene, Fregene, Sophenea, 
Athenee, Hermathene, Mitylenz, Achmene, Acesemene, 
Classomenz, Camocns, Convene. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Faunigene, Ophiogene, Apenninigene. 

INE ONZE UNE ZOE 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Saline, Calamine, Agrippine, Carine, Taurins, Philisti- 
as, Cleone, Venoune, Oone, Vacune, Androguna, Abzore. 
IPE UPJE 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Centuripa, Rutupa. 

4RZ ERZ UBRE YTURF ORE ATRE ITRE 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Adiabare, Andaræ, Ulubre, Budore, Alachorsm, Coatrm, 
Velitra. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Elechere, Blitcre, Erythre, Pylagorm. 


* See Rule 4 of the Initial Vocabulary. 


GREER AND LATIN 


PROPER NAMES. 


ASJE ESE U3.E 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Syracuse, Pithecusm, Pityusm. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Pagasie, Acesee. 
ATÆ ETE 


Accent the Penultimate. 


Meats, Abrincate, Lubeatw, Docleats,.Phencate, Acape 
atre, Magatm, Olciniatw, Galatw, Arelatie, Hylatm, Arnates, 
Iaxamatis, Dalmatw, Sauromatw, Exomatis, Abrinatm, For- 
tunats, Crotoniatre, Asampats, Cybiratie, Vasatie, Circetea, 
symneta, Agapete, Aretie, Diaparctis. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Thyroagetm, Massagetm, Alphete, Denscletm, Cosletm 


Demetio. 
ITZ OTZ UTE YTJE 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Ascites, Abradite, Achits, Abouiteichitee, Accabacotichitse, 
Areagalite, Avalite, Phaselitæ, Brullite, Hierapolitae, Anto 
niopolitie, Adrianapolite, Metropolits, Dionysopolitie, Adu- 
lite, Elamitie, Domiti, Tomite, Scenite, Pionitw, Agravoni- 
tæ, Agonite, Sybarite, Daritze, Opharitie, Dassarite, Nigrites, 
Oritæ, Alorite, Tentyrite, Galeotw, Liinniote, Estiote. Am- 
preute, Alutz, Troglodyte or Troglod’ytw. 

IV OVE UE YJE* 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Durcabrive, Elgove, Durobrove. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Mortua, Halicye, Phlegyæ, Bithyw, Ornithye, Milya 
Ninye. 

OBE ; 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Deiphobe, Niobe. 
ACE ECE ICE OCE YCE 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Phoenice, Berenice, Aglaonice, Stratonice.—See Rule 30. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Candace, Phylace, Canace, Mirace, Artace, Allebece, Aloy 
ece, Laodice, Agnodice, Eurydice, Pyrrhice, Helice, Gallice 
Mice, Demodice, Sarmatice, Erectice, Gctice, Cymodoce 
Agoce, Harpalyec, Eryce. 

EDE 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Agamede, Perimedc, Alcimede. 


JEE 
Accent the Penultimate, 
Ære. 
NEE AGE 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Cyanee, Lalage. 


ACHE ICHE YCHE 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Ischomache, Andromache, Canache, Do!iche, Eutyche. 


PHE THE 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Anaphe, Psamathe. 


IE 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Gargaphie! Uranie, Meminie, Asterie, Hyrie, Parrhasie 


Clytie. 
ALE ELE ILE OLE ULE YLE 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Neobule, Eubule, Cherdule, Eriphyle. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Acale, Hecale, Mycale, Megale, Omphale, JEtbale, Noven 
diale, .Egiale, Anchiale, Ambarvale, Myrtalc, Hyale, Euryala 
Cybele, Nephele, Alele, Semele, Perimcle, Poecile, Affile 

mphile, Iole, Omole, Homole, Phidyle, Strongyle, Chtho 
nophyic, Deipyle, Eurypile. 

AME IME OME YME. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Apame, Inarime, Ithome, Amymome, CEnome, Amphino 

me, Laonome, Hylonome, Eurynome, Didyme. 


* The termination of ye, with the accent on the preceding 
syllable, must be pronounccd as two similar letters; that is, 
as if spelled Halic-e-e, Min-e-e, &c.—Sce Rule 4 of the Initial 
Vocabulary. 

t The iin the penultimate syllable of these words, not huv. 
ing the accent, must be pronounced like c. This >ccasions a 
disagreeable hintus between this and the last sy iable, and a 
repetition of the same sound ; but, at the same time, is strictly 
according to rulc.—See Rule 4 of the Initial Vocabulary 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


ANE 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Mandane, /Eanc, Anthane, Achrianc, Anane, Drepane, Ac- 
tabatane, Eutane, Roxane. 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Taprobane, Cyane, Pitanc. 
ENE 
Accent the Penultimate, 


acabene, Bubacene, Damascene, Chalcidene, Cisthenc, 
Alcisthene, Parthiene, Priene, Poroselena, Pallene, Tellene, 
Cyllene, Pylene, Mityleue, Æmcene, Laonomene, Ismene, Din- 
dyincne, Osrhoéne, Troëne, Arene, Autocrcne, Hippor~ene, 
Pirene, Cyrene, Pyrene, Capissene, Atropatene, Corducne, 
Syene. 

ý Accent the Antepenultimate, 


Helene, Depamene, Dynamene, Nyctimene, Idomene, Mel- 
pomene, Anadyomene, Armene. 
INE 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Sabine, Carcine, Trachine, Alcanthine, Neptunine, Larine, 
Nerine, Irine, Barsine, Bolbetine. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 


ONE YNE 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Methone, Ithone, Dione, Porphyrione, Acrisione, Alone, 

Halone, Corone, Torone, Thyone, Byzone, Delphyne. 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Mycone, Erigone, Persephone, Tisiphene, Deione, Pleione, 
Chione, llione, Hermione, Herione, Commone, Mnemosyne, 
Suphrosyne, Euphrosyne. 

OE (in two syllables) 
Accent the Antepen ultimate. 

amphirhoe, Alcathoe, Alcithoe, Amphithoe, Nausithoe, La- 
othoe, Leucothoe, Cymothoe, Hippothoe, Aly xothoe, Myrioe, 
Pholoe, Soloe, Sinoe, Znoe, Arsinoe, Lysinoe, Antinoe, Leu- 
conoe, Theonoe, Philonoe, Phemonoe, Autonoe, Polynoe, 
Ocyroe, Beroe, Meroe, Peroe, Abzoe. 

APE OPE 
Accent the Antepeniltimate. 

Iotape, Rhodope. Chaiciope, Candiope, Ethiope, Calliope, 
Liriope, Cassiope, Alope, Agalope, Penelope, Parthenope, 
Sinope, Zrope, Merope, Dryope. 

ARE IRE ORE YRE 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Aaine. 


Lymire. 
Accent tha Antepenultimate. 


Becaro, Tamare, /Enare, Terpsichore, Zephyre, Apyre. 
ESE 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Melese, T'enese. 
ATE ETE ITE OTE YTE TYE 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Ate, Reate, Teate, Arelate, Admete, Arete, Aphrodite, Am- 
phitrite, Atabyrite, Percote, Pactye. 


Accent the An ultimate, 
Hecate, Condate. Automate, Taygete, Nepete, Anaxarete, 
Hippolyte. 
AVE EVE 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Agave. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Nineve. 
LAI* NAI (in two syllables) 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Acholai. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Danui. 
BI 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
A zibi, Abnobi, Attubi. 
ACI 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Gegontiaci, Mattiaci, Amaci, Ænaci, Bettovact. 
ACI ICI OCI UCI 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Rauraci, Albici, Labici, Acedici, Palici, Marici, Medoma- 
wici, Raurici, Arevici, Triboci, Aruci. 


* For the final í in these words, see Rule the 4th of the 
Paitial Voca&ulary. 
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Accent the Antepen.ltimate. 

Callaici, Vendclici, Academici, Arecomici, Hernici, Cynicl 
Stoici, Opici. Nassici, Aduatic’, À *uatici, l'cripateticl, Cettici, 
Avantici, Xystici, Lavici, Triboc!, Amadoci, Bibroci. 

ODI YDI 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Borgodi, Abydi. 
JEI 


Accent the Penultimate. 


Saberi, Vaccesi, and so of all words which have a diphthong 
in the penultimate syllable. 


EI (in two sy“ables) 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Lapidei, Candel, Agandei, Amathei, Elei, Canthlel, Euge 
nei, CEnei, Mandarci, Hyperborei, Carastasei, Pratei. 
GI 
Acridophagi, Accent the MARINE 
cridop Agrioph Chelanophagi, Andr hagi, 
Anthropophagi, Lotophagi, Strutophagl Maha or Do 
cempagi, Novempagi, Artigi, AlostigL 
CHI THI 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Heniochi, JEnochi, Henochi, Ostrogothi. 
Tit 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Abii, Gabii, and all words of this terminat!on. 


ALI ELI ILI OLI ULI YLI 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abali, Vandali, Acephali, Cynocephali, Macrocephali, At 
tali, Alontegeceli, Garoceli, Monosceli, [gi)gili, JEquicoli, Car 
seoli, Puteoli, Corioli, Ozoli, Atabuli, Greeculi, Pediccli, Sicu- 
li, Puticuli, Anculi, Barduli, Varduli, Turduli, Foruli, Gætuli 
Bastuli, Rutuli, Massesyli, Dactyli. 

ANI EMI 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Apisami, Charidemi. 
OMI UMI 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Cephalotomi, Astomi, Medioxumi. 
ANI 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Albani Ccrbani, ZEcani, Sicani, Tusicani, &c., and all 
words of this termination, except Choani and Sequani, ot 
such as are derived from words terminating in anus. with 
the pecultimate short, which see. 

ENI 
Accent the Penultimate, 

Agabeni, Adiabeni, Sarceni, Iceni, Laodiceni, Cyziceni, 
Uceni, Chaldeni, Abydeni, Comageni, Igeni, Quingeni, Ce- 
pheni, Tyrrheni, Rutheni, Labieni, Allieni, Cileni, Cicimeni, 
Paper Hypopeni, Tibareni, Agareni, Rufreni, Caraseni 
Volseni, Bateni, Cordueni. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Origeni, Apartheni, Antixeni. 

INIt 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Gabini, Sabini, Dulgibini, Basterbini, Peucini, Marrucint, 
Lactucini, Otadini, Bidini, Udini, Caudini, Budini, Rhegini, 
Triocalini, Triumpilini, Magellini, Entellini, Canini, Mena- 
nini, Anagnini, Amiternini, 3aturnini, Centuripini, Paropini, 
Irpini, Hirpini, Tibarini, Carini, Cetarini, Citarini, Illiberini, 
Acherini, Elorini, Assorini, Feltrini, Sutrini, Eburini, Tiguri- 
ni Cacyrini Agyrini Halesiui, Otesini, Moeini, Abissini, 
Mossini, Clusini, Arusini, Reatini, Latíni, Calatini, Collatini, 
Calactini, Ectini, JEgetini, Ergetini, Jetini, Aletini, Spoletini, 
Netini, Nerctini, Setini, Bantini, Nurgantini, Pallantini, Aman- 
tini, Numantini, Fidentini, Salentini, Colentini, Carentini, 
Verentini, Florentini, Consentini, Potentini, Faventini, Leon- 
tini, Acherontini, Saguntini, Haluntini, /Egyptini, Mamertini, 
Tricastini, Vestini, Faustini, Abrettini, Enguini, Inguini, La- 


nuvinL 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Lactucini, Gemini, Memini, Morini,} Torrini 


* See Rules 3 and 4 of the Initial Vocabulary 

t When the accext is on the penultimate stable, the 7 in 
the last two syllables is pronounced exactly 4«e the nocn 
cye; but, when the accent is on the antepenultmate, the first 
i is n like e, and the last like eye.—Sce Rules 3 and 
4 of the Initial Vocabulary. 
f “Extremique hominum Morini, Rhenusque bicornis.” 

Vine. /En., vii, 727. 

“The Danes, unconquer'd offepring, march behind, 

And Morini, the last of human kind.”—Drypen. ` 


(6 
ONI UNI YNI 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Batoni, Aluni. Nemaloni, Gcloni, Aqucloni, Abroni, Gordu- 
ai, Marianmlyni, Magyui. Mogyui. 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Epigoui, Theutoni. 
UPI 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Catadupi. 


ARI ERI IRI ORI URI YRI 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Rabari, Chomari, Agactari, Iberi, Celtiberi, Doberi, Algeri, 
Palemeri, Monomeri, Hcrmanduri, Dioscuri, Banecri, Pæsuri, 
Agacturi, Zimyri. 

Accent the Antcpenultimate. 

Abari, Tochari, Acestari, Cavari, Calabri, Cantabri, Digeri, 
Drugcri, Eleutheri, Crustumeri, Teneteri, Brueteri, Suelteri, 
Treveri, Veragri, Treviri, Ephori, Pastophori. 

USI YSI 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Hormandusi, Condrusi, Nerusi, Megabysi 


ATI ETI OTI UTI 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Abodati, Capcllati, Ceroti, Thesproti, Carnuti 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Athanati, Heneti, Vencti. 


AVI EVI IVI AXI UZI 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Andccavi, Chamavi, Batavi, Pictavi, Suevi, Argivi, Achivi, 
Coraxi, Abruzi. 


UI 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Abascui, dui Hedui, Vermandul, Bipedimui, Inui, Cas- 
truminui, Essui, Abrincatui. 
UBAL UBAL NAL QUIL 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Pomonal. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Annibal, Hannibal, Asdrubal, Hasdrubal, Tanaquil 


AM IM UM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Adulam, gipam, Aduram, Gerabum. 
Accent tke Antepenultimate. 

Abarim. 

UBUM ACUM ICUM OCUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Cornacum, Tornacum, Baracum, Camericum, Labicum, 
Avaricum, Antricum, Trivicum, Nordovicum, Longovicum, 
Verovicum, Norvicum, Brundivicum. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Cecubum, Abodiacum, Tolpiacum, Bedriacum, Gessoria- 
cum, Magontiacum, Mattiacum, Argentomacum, Olenacum, 
Arenacum, Bremetonacum, Eboracum, Eburacum, Lampsa- 
cum, Nemetacum, Bellovacum, Agedicum, ap T enam Gly- 
conicum, Canopleum, Noricum, Massicum, Ádriaticum, Sa- 
benneticum, Balticum, Aventicum, Marcoticum, Agelocum. 

EDUM IDUM 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Manduessedum, Algidum. 


ÆUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Lilybzum, Lycæum, and all words of this termination. 


EUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Syllaceum, Lyceum, Sygeum, Amatheum, Glytheum, Did- 
ymeum, Prytaneum, l'alanteum. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Herculcum, Heracleum, Rataneum, Corincum, Aquineum, 
Dictynneum, Panticapeum, Rheetcum. 
AGUM IGUM OGUM 


Accent tha Antepenultimate. 


Nivomagum, Noviomagum, Adrobigum, Dariorigum, Al- 
bobrogum. 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


IUN 
Accent the Antezcnultimate. 
Albium, Eugubium, Abrucium, and all words of this term 


ination. 
ALUM ELUM ILUM OLUM ULUM 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Anchialum, Acelum, Ocelum, Corbilum, Clusiolum, Orao 
uluin, Janiculum, Corniculum, Hetriculum, Uttriculum, As 
culum, Tusculum, Angulum, Cingulum, Apulum, Trossulum, 
Batulum. 

MUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Amstelodamum, Novocomum, Cadomum, Amatclroda- 
mum. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Lygdamum, Cisamum, Boiemum, Antrimum, Auximum, 
Bergomum, Mentonomum. 
ANUM 
Accent the Penultimate, 


Albanum, Halieanum, Arcanum, Lanum, Teanum, Trifa- 
num, Stabeanum, Ambianum, Pompeianum, Tullianum, For- 
mianum, Cosmianum, Boianum, Appianum, Bovianum, Me- 
diolanum, Amanuin, Aquisgranum, Trigisanum, Nuditanum, 
Usalitanum, Ucalitanum, Acoletanum, Acharitanum, Abziri- 
tanum, Argentanum, Hortanum, Anxanum. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Apuscidanum, Hebromanum, Itanum. 


ENUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Picenum, Calenum, Durolenum, Misenum, Volsenum, 
Darvenum. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Olenum. 


INUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Urbinum, Sidicinum, Ticinum, Pucinum, Tridinum, Lon 
dinum, Agnum, Casilinum, Crustuminum, Apenninum, 
Sepinum, Arpinum, Aruspinum, Sarinum, Lucrinum, Ocri- 
num. Camerinum, Laborinum, Petrinum, Taurinum, Casi. 
num, Nemosinum, Cassinum, Atinum. Batinum, Ambiatinum, 
Petinum, Altinum, Salentinum, Tollentinum, Ferentinum, 
Laurentinum, Abrotinum, Inguinum, Aquinum, Nequinum. 

ONUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Cabillonum, Garianonum, Duronum, Cataractonum. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Ciconum, Vindonum, Britonum. 
UNUM YNUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Segedunum, Lugdunum, Marigdunum, Moridunum, Areal 
dunum, Rigodunum, Sorbiodunum, Noviodunum, Melodu- 
num, Camelodunum, Axelodunum, Uxellodunum, Branno 
dunum, Carodunuin, Cessarodunum, Tarodunum, Theodoro- 
dunum, Eburodunum, Nernantodunum, Belunum, Anteme& 
tunum, Andomatunum, Maryandynum. 


OUM OPUM YPUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Myrtóum, Europum. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Pausilypum. 


ARUM 
Accent the Penultimate 
A m, Belgarum, Nympharum, Convenarum, Rosarum 
tarum, Celtarum. 
ABRUM UBRUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Velabrum, Vernodubrum. 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Artabrum. 
ERUN 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Caucoliberum, Tuberum. 
AFRUM ATHRUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Venafrum. 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Barathrum. 
IRUM 
Accert the Penultimate. 
Muzirum. 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES 


ORUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Cermorum, Ducrocortorum. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Dorostorum. 
ETRUM 
Accent either the Penultimate or Antepenultimate. 
Celetrum. 
URUM 


Accent the Penultimate. 
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Polemon, Ardemon, Hieromnemon, Artemou, Abu. onor. 
Oromenon, Alcamcnon, ''auromenon, Deicéun, Democéon, 
Laocóon, Hippocóon, Demophóon, Ilippothüon, Acuron, Ac- 
caron, Paparon, Acheron, Apteron, Duiptoron, Chersephron. 
Alciphron, Lycophron, Euthyphron. 
SON TON YON ZON 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Theogiton, Aristogiton, Polygiton, Deltoton. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Themison, Abaton, Aciton, Aduliton, Sicyon, Cercyoa, 


Alaburum, Ascurum, Lugdurum, Marcodurum, Lactodu- ZEgyon, Cremmyon, Cromyon, Geryon, Alcetryon, Amphit. 


tum, Octodurum, Divojurum, Silurum, Saturum. 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Tigurum. 


ISUM OSUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Alisum, Amisum, Janosum. 


ATUM ETUM ITUM OTUM UTUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Atrebetum, Calatum, Argentoratum, Mutristratrum, Elo- 
cetum, Quercetum, Caletum, Spoletum, Vallisoletum, Tole- 
tum, Ulmetum, Adrumetum, Tunetum, Eretum, Accitum, 
Durolitum, Corstopitum, Abritum, Neritum, Augustoritum, 
Naucrotitum, Complutum. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 


AVUM IVUM YUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Gandavum, Symbrivum. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Coccyum, Engyum. 
MIN AON ICON 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Helicaon, Lycaon, Machaon, Dolichaon, Amithaon, Didy- 
maon, Hyperaon, Hicetaon. 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Salamin, Rubicon, Helicon. 


ADON EDON IDON ODON YDON 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Calcedon, Chalcedon, Carchedon, Anthedon, Aspledon, 
Sarpcdon, Thermodon, Abydon. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Celadon, Alcimedon, Amphimedon, Laomedon, Hippome- 
don, Oromedon, Antomedou, Armedon, Eurymedon, Caly- 
don, Amydon, Corydon. 

EON EGON 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Pantheon, Deileon, Achilleon, Aristocreon. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Aleon, Pitholeon, Demoleon, Timoleon, Anacreon, Timo- 
ereon, Ucalegon. 

APHON EPHON IPHON OPHON 
Accent tha Antepenultimate. 

Agalaphon, Cheerephon, Ctesiphon, Antiphon, Colophon, 

L'emophon, Xenophon. PEOR 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Agathon, Acroathon, Marathon, Phaeton, Phlegethon, Py- 

*iphlegithon, Arethon, Acrithon. 
ION 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Pandion, Sandion, Echion, Alphion, Amphion, Ophion, 
Methion, Arion, Oarion, Zrion, Hyperion, Orion, Asion, Me- 
don, Axion, Ixion. » 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Albion, Phocion, Cephaledion, gion, Brigion, Brygion, 
Adobogion, Moschion, Emathion, Amethion, Anthion, Ero- 
thion, Pythion, Deucalion, Dædalion, Sigalion, Calathion, 
Ethalion, Eruthalion, Pigmalion, Pygmalion, Cemelion, Pe- 
lion, Ptelion, Mion, Bryllion, Cromion, Endymion, Milanion, 
Athenion, Béion, Apion, Dropion, Appion, i a Asele- 
'arion, Acrion, Chimerion, Hyperion, Asterion, Dorion, Eu- 
vhorion, Porphyrion, Thyrion, Jasion, JEsion, Hippocration, 

tration, Action, ZEtion, Metion, antion, Pallantion, Dotion, 
Theodotion, Erotion, Sotion, Nephestion, Philistion, Polytion, 
Ornytion, Eurytion, Dionizion. 

LON MON OON PON RON PHRON 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Philemon, Criumctopon, Caberon, Dioecoron, Cacipron. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Ascalon, Abylon, Babylon, Tclamon, Ademon, JEgemon, 


Sabbatum. 


ryon, Amphictyon, Acazon, Amazon, Olizon, Amyzon. 
ABO ACO ICO EDO IDO 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Lampedo, Cupido. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Arabo, Tarraco, Stilico, Macedo. 
BEO LEO TEO 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Labeo, Aculeo, Buteo. 
AGO IGO UGO 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Carthago, Origo, Verrugo. 
PHO THO 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Clitipho, Agatho. 
BIO CIO DIO GIO LIO MIO NIO RIO SIO TIO VIO X10 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Arabio, Corbio, Navilubio, Senecio, Diomedio, Regio, 
Phrygio, Bambalio, Ballio, Caballio, Ansellio, Pollio, Sirmio, 
Formio, Phormio, Anio, Parmenio, Avenio, Glabrio, Acrio, 
Curio, Syllaturio, Vario, Occasio, Aurasio, Secusio, Verclu- 
sio, Natio, Ultio, Derventio, Versontio, Divi^ Oblivio, Peto- 


vio, Alexio. 
CLO ILO ULO UMO 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Chariclo, Corbilo, Corbulo, Zpulo, Bætulo, Castulo, Anu- 
mo, Lucumo. 


ANO ENO INO 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Theano, Adramitteno. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Barcino, Ruscino, Fruscino. 
APO IPO 
Accent the Antepenultimate 
Sisapo, Olyssipo. GRA SRO 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Vadavero. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Bessaro, Civaro, Tubero, Cicero, Hiero, Acimero, Cessrro 
ASO ISO 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Carcaso, Agaso, Turiaso, Aliso, Natiso. 
ATO ETO ITO YO XO 

Accent the Penultimate. 


Enyo, Polyxo. 
d g Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Erato, Derceto, Siccilissito, Capito, Amphitryo. 
BER FER GER TER VER 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Meleager, Elaver. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Calaber, Mulciber, Noctifer, Tanager, Antipater, Marspater, 
Diespiter, Marspiter, Jupiter. 
AOR NOR POR TOR ZOR 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Chrysaor, Alcanor, Bianor, Euphranor, Alcenor, Agenor 
Spence: Elpenor, Rhetenor, Antenor Anexenor, Vinde 
miator, Rhobetor, Aphetor. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Marsipor, Lucipor, Numitor, Albumazor or Albuniazar 
BAS DAS EAS GAS PHAS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Alebas, Augeas (king of Elis), Æneas, Oreas, Symplegas. 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Dotadas, Cercidas, Lucidas, Timilichidas, Charmidas, Aj 
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eidamidas, Leonidas, Aristonidas, Mnasippidas, Pelopidas, 
Thearidas. Diazoridas, Diphoridas, Antipatridas, Abantidas, 
Suidas, Crauxidan Andvas, Augens (the poet), Eleas, Cincas, 
Cyneas, Dorens, Broteas, Acraphas, Periphas, Acyphus, Ao- 
ragas. 
IAS 
Accent the Penultimate, 


Ophias. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Cecias, Nicias Vephaledias, Phidias, Hercdias, Cydlus, 
Ephyreas, Miny&ies, Pelasgias, Antibacchias, Acrolochias, 
Archias, Adarchias, Arcathias, Agathias, Pythias, Plëias, Pcli- 
as, Mins, Damias Scemias, Arsanias, Pausanias, Olympias, 
Appias, Agrippias, Chabrias, Tiberias, Tcrias, Lycorius, Pe- 

rias, Demctrias, Dioscurias, Agueias, Phasias, Aceeias, Age- 
ian, Hiccesias, Tirceias, Ctesias, Cephisias, Pausins, Prusias, 
Lysias, Tysies, /Eetias, Ditias Critias, Abantias, Thoantias, 
Phaethontias, Phestias, Thestias, Phosstias, Scstins, Livias, 
Artaxias, Losing, 

LAS MAS NAS 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Acilas, Adulas, Mæcenas, Mæcenas (or, as Labbe says it 
ought to be written, Mecomas), Fidenas, Arpinas, Larinas, 
Atinas, Adunas. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Amiclas, Amyclas, Agclas, Apilas, Arcesilas, Acylas, Dory- 
las, Asylas, Acamas, Alcidamas, Iphidamas, Chcreidamas, 
Praxidamas, Theodamns, Cleodamas, Therodamas, Thyoda- 
mas, Astydamas, Athamas, Garamas, Dicomas, Sarsinas, 
Sassinas, Pitinas. 

OAS PAS RAS SAS TAS XAS YAS 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Bagoas, Canopas, Abradaras, Zonaras (as Labbe contcnds 
it ought to be), Epitheras, Abradatas, Jetas, Philctas, Damce- 
tas, Acritas, Eurotas, Abraxas. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Telcboas, Chrysorrhoas, Agriopas, Triopes, Zonaras, Gya- 
ras, Chrysoceras, Mazeras, Chaboras, Orthagoras, Pythago- 
ras, Diagoras, Pylagoras, Demagoras, Timagoras, Hermago- 
ras, Athenagoras, Xenagoras, Hippagoras, Stesagoras, ‘Tisag- 
oras, Telestagoras, Protagoras, Evagoras, Anaxagoras, Prax- 
agoras, Ligoras, Athyras, Thamyras, Cinyras, Atyras, Ape- 
sas, Pietas, Felicitas, Liberalitas, Lentulitas, Agnitas, Oppor- 
tunitas, Claritas, Veritas, Faustitas, Civitas, Archytas, Phle- 
gyas, Milyas, Marsyas, 

BES 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Chalybes, Armenochalybes. 


CES 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Arbaces, Pharnaces, Samothraces, Arsaces, Phosnices, Lib- 
ee Olympionices, Plistonices, Polynices, Ordovices, 
ovices, Eburovices. 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 


Axiaces, Astaces, Derbices, Ardices, Eleutherocilices, Cap- 
pedoces, Eudoces, Bebryces, Mazyces. 


ADES 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 


Icades, Olcades, Arcades, Orcades, Carneades, Gorgades, 
Stoschades, Lichades, Strophadcs, Laiades, Naiades, Alci- 
biades, Pleiades, Branchiades, Dcliades, Heliades, Peliades, 
Oiliades, Naupliadcs, Juliades, Memmiades, Cleniades, Xen- 
fades, Hunniades, Heliconiades, Acrisioniades, Telamoniades, 
Limoniades, Acheldiades, Asclepiades, Asopiades, Crotopi- 
ades, Appiades, Thespiades, Thariades, Otriades, Cyriades, 
Scyriades, Anchisiades, Dosiadcs, Lysiades, Nysiades, Dion- 

siades, Mencetiades, Miltiades, Abantiades, Dryantiades, At- 

tiedes, Laomedontiades, Phaetontiades, Laértiades, He- 
phrestiades, Thcstiades, Battiades, Cyclades, Pylades, Dc- 
mades, Nomades, Meenades, Echinades, Cispadcs, Choerades, 
Bporades, Perisades, Hippotades, Sotadcs, Hyades, Thyades, 
Dryades, Hamadryades, Othryades. 
EDES 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Democedes, Agamedes, Palamedes, Archimedes, Nicome- 
des, Diomcdes, Lycomedes, Cleomedcs, Ganymedes, Thras- 
ymedes. 

IDES 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Alcides, Lyncides, Tydides, /Egidcs, Promethides, Nicar- 
thides, Heraclides, Telcclides, Epiclidcs, Anticlides, Andro- 
ebdes, Mcneclides, CEclides, Cteseclides, Xcnoclides, Charicli. 
des, Patroclides, Aristoclides, Euclidca, Euryclides, Bclidcs 
(singular), Basilides, Nelides, Pelides, JEschylides, Ænides, 
Antigcnides, CEnides, Lychnidcs, Amanoides, Japeronides, 
larides, Abderides, Atrides, Thesides, Arifides. 
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Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Epichitidcs, DanBides, Lesbides, Labdacidcs, /Eacidcs, Hy- 
lacides, Phylacides, Pharacides, Inybracidcs, Myrmecides, 
Pheenicidce, Antalcidcs, Lyncides, Andocides, Ampycides, 
Thucydidcs, Lelcgtides, Tyrrhéides, Pimpléides, Clymenti- 
dcs, Mintides, Scyréidcs, Minytidcs, Lagides, Harpagidcs, 
Lycurgides, Ogygidce Inachides, Lysimachides, Agatharchi- 
dcs, Tímarchides, Leulychides, Leontychides, Leotychides, 
Sisyphides, Erccthides, Promethides, Crethidcs, Scythides, 
CEbalides, /Ethalidcs, Tantalides, Castalides, Mystnlides, Phy- 
talides, Tcleclides, Mencclides, CEclides, Ctesiclidcs, Androc- 
lides, Euclides, Euryclides, Bclides (plural), Sicelides, Epl- 
mcelidcs, Cy psclides, Anaxilides, /Eolides, Eubulides, Phocyl- 
ides, Priamides, Potamides, Cnemides, /Esimides, Tolmi- 
dcs, Charmides, Dardanides, Oceanides, Amanides, Titanides, 
Olcnidcs, Achewmcnidcs, Achimenides, Epimcnides, Parmcni- 
dcs, Ismenides, Eumenides, Sithnides, Apollinides, Prumni- 
des, Aonides, Dodonides, Mygdalonides, Calydonidcs, Mceon- 
ides, CEdipodionides, Dcionidcs, Chionides, Échionides, Sper- 
chionides, Ophionides, Japetionides, Ixionides, Mimalloni- 
des, Philonides. Apollonidcs, Acmonides, Emonides, Poly- 
pemonides, Simonides, Harmonides, Memnonidcs, Cronides, 
Myronides, Æsonides, Aristonides, Praxonides, Liburnides, 
Sunidcs, Tclebdides, Panthoides, Acheléides, Pronopides, 
Lapides, Callipides, Enripides, Driopidcs, CEnopides, Cecropi- 
des, Leucippides, Philippides, Argyraspides, Clearides, Tenar- 
idca, Hebrides, Timandrides, Anaxandrides, Epiccrides, Pi- 
eridcs, Hesperides, Hyperides, Cassiterides, Anterides, Peris- 
terides, Libethrides, Dioscorides, Protogorides, Methorides, 
Antenorides, Actorides, Diactorides, Polyctorides, Hegetor+ 
des, Onetorides, Antorides, Acestorides, Thestorides, Aristori- 
des, Electridcs, CEnotrides, Smindyrides, Philyrides, Pegasi- 
des, Iasides, Imbrasidces, Clesidcs, Dionysides, Cratides, Pro- 
peetides, Prostides, Occantides, /Eantides, Dryantides, Dra- 
contides, Absyrtides, Acestides, Orestides, Epytides 

ODES UDES YDES 
Accent the Penultimate. 

E£gilodes, Acmodes, Nebrodes, Herodes, Orodes, Hæbudes, 

Harudes, Lacydes, Pherecydes, Androcydes. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Sciapodes, CEdipodes, Antipodes, Hippopodes, Himantop- 
odes, Pyrodes, Epycydes. 

AGES EGES IGES OGES YGES 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Theages, Tectosages, Astyages, Leleges, Nitiobriges, Durot- 
riges, Caturiges, Allobroges, Ántobroges, Ogyges, Cataphry- 
ges, Sazyges. 

ATHES ETHES YTHES IES 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Ariarathes, Alethes. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Onythes, Aries. 

ALES 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Novendiales, Geniales, Compitales, Arvales. 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Carales. 

ACLES ICLES OCLES 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Daícles, Mnaricles, Iphicles, Zanthicles, Charicles, Theri 
cles, Pcricles, Agasicles, Pasicles, Phrasicles, Ctesicles, Sosi 
cles, Nausicles, Xanticles, Niocles, Empedoclcs, Theoc!es, 
Neocles, Eteocles, Sophocles, Pythocles, Diocles, Phiocies 
Damocles, Democles, Phanocles, Xenocles, H'erocles, An 
drocles, Mandrocles, Patrocles, Metrocles, Lamprocies, Ce 
phisocles, Nestoclce, Themistocles. 


ELES ILES OLES ULES 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Ararauceles, Hedymeles, Pasiteles, Praxiteles, goteles, 


Demoteles, Aristoteles, Gundiles, Absiles, Novensiles, Pisat- 
iles, Taxiles, oles, Autololes, Abdimonoles, Hercules. 
AMES OMES 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Priames, Datames, Abrocomes. 


ANES 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Jordanes, Athamancs, Alamance, Brachmanes, Acarnanes 

Zgipanes, Tigranes, Actisanes, Titanes, Ariobarzancs 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Diaphanes, Epiphanes, Pari Anh Paxiphanes, Dexiph- 
anes, Lexiphanes, Antiphanes, icophanes, ophanes, Di 
ophanes, A pollopanes, Xenophanes, Aristophanes, Agrianca 
Pharcamanes, Prytanes. 
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ENES* 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

"limagencs, Metagencs, Sosigenes, Epigenes, Melesigencs, 
Antigencs, Theogenes, Diogenes, Oblogenes, Hermogence, 
Rhetogenes, Themistogenes, Zanthenes, Agasthcnes, Las- 
thenes, Clisthenes, Callisthenes, Pcristhcnes, Cratisthenes, 
Antistheres, Barbosthenes, Leosthenes, Demosthenes, Di- 
nostheues, Androsthenes, Pusthencs, Eratosthenes, Borys- 
thenes, Aleamenes, Thernmenes, Tisamenes, Deditamcncs, 
Spitamenea, Pylemencs, Althemenes, Achwmcnes, Philopos- 
menes, Daimenes, Nuusitnenes, Numenes, Antimencs, An- 
aximeues, Cleomenes, Hippomencs, Heromencs, Ariotume- 
acs, Euinenes, Polymenes, Gerycnes. 

INES 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Telehines, Acesinca, 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Aborigenes, Xschines,| Asines 

ONES 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Caluconea, Agones, Antechthones, Iones, Helleviones, Vo- 
lones, Nesimones, Verones, Centrones, Eburones, Grisones, 
Auticatunes, Statones, Veetones, Vetoncs, Acitavones, Ingoe- 
vones, Ist;evones, Axones, /Exones, Halizoncs. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Lyeaones, Chaones, Frisiabones, Cieoncs, Vernicones, 
Francones, Vasconcs, Myzomacedones, Rhedones, Essedo- 
nes, Myrmnidones, Pocoues, Paphlagones, Aspagones, Le- 
strigones, Lingones, Lestrygones, Vangiones, Nuithones, 
Sithones, Baliones, Hermiones, Biggeriones, Meriones, Sui- 
ones, Mimallones, Senones, Memnones, Pannones, Ambrones, 
Suessones, Ansones, Pictones, 'l'eutones, Amazones. 

$ OES 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Heroes. . 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Chorsoes, Chosroes. 

APES OPES 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Cynapes, Cecropes, Cyclopes. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Panticapes, Crassopes, Esubopes, £thiopes, Hellopes, Dol- 
spes, Panopea, Steropes, Dryopes. 

ARES ERES IRES ORES URES 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Cabares, Baleares, Apollinares, Saltuaree, Ableres, Byzeres, 
Bechires, Diores, Azores, Silures. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Leochares, mochares, Demochares, Abisares, Cavares, 
Jasures, Lucercs, Pieres, Astabores, Musagores, Centores, 


imures. 
ISES 
Accent the Penultimate. 


ENSES 
Accent the Penultimate. , 
Ücubenses, Leonicenses, and all words of this termination. 


OCES YSES 
Accent the Penultimate. 


ATES 
Accent the Penultimate, 


Phraates, Atrebates, Cornacates, Ceracotes, Adunicates, 
Nisicates, Barsabocates, Leucates, Teridates, Mithridates, At- 
tidates, Osquidates, Oxydates, Ardeates, Elcates, Bercorea- 
tes, Caninefates, Casicenufates, gates, Aehates, Niphatcs, 
Deeciates, Attaliates, Mevaniates, Cariates, Quariates, Asser- 
lates, Euburintes, Antiates, Spartiates, Celelates, Hispellates, 
Stellates, Suillates, Albulates, Focimates, Auximates, Flana- 
tes, Edenates, Fidenates, Suffenates, Fregenates, Capenates, 
Senates, Cossenates, Misenates, Padinates, Fulginates, Meri- 
` Dates, Alatrinates, Zsinates, Agesinates, Asisinates, Sassina- 
tes, Sessinates, Frusinates, Antinates, Altinates, Tollentina- 
tes, Ferentinates. Interamnates, Chelonates, Casmonates, Ar- 
hates, Tifcrnates, Infernates, Priveruates, Oroates, Euphra- 
tes, Oratea, Vasates, Cocosates, Tolosates, Antuatea, Nantua- 
tcs, Sadyates, Caryates. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Spithobates, Eurybates, Antiphates, Trebiates, Zalates, 


Anchises. 


Cambyses. 


* All the words of this termination have the aceent on the 
antepenultimate.—See Eumenes in the Initual Vocabulary. 

f Labbe says, that a certain anthologist, forced by the ne- 
*essity of his verse, has pronounced this wor 1 with the ac- 
cent on the per ultimate. 
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Sauromates, Attinates, Tornates, Hypates, Neucerates,* Pho 
recrates, |phieratcs, Callicrates, Epicrutces, Pasicrates, Etusic- 
rates, Sosicrates, Hypsicrates, Nieverutes, Haloerntes, Da- 
mocratcs, Democrates, Cheremocrates, Timocratecs, Iler- 
mocrates, Stenocrutes, Xenocrates, Hippocrutes, Hurpocra- 
tes, Socrates, Isocrates, Cephisocrates, Naucrates Euerates. 
Euthycretes, Polycrates. 


ETES ITES OTES UTES YTES YES ZES 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Acctes, Ericetes, Cadetcs, Letes, Mocragetcs. Caletes, Phi- 
locletes, AZgictce, Ncmetes, Cuinctea, Ulmanctcs, Consuane- 
tes, Gyinnetes, Æsymnetes, Nunnetes, Serretes, Curctes, 
Theatetcs, Andizetes, Odites, Belgites, Margites, Memphitcs, 
Anealites, Ambialites, Avalites, Cariosuelites, Polites, Apol- 
lopolites, Hermopolites, Latopolites, Abulites, Stylites, Bo- 
ryathenites, Temenites, Syenites, Careinites, Samnitcs, Dé- 
opites, Garites, Centrites, Thersites, Narcissites, Asphaltites, 

ydraotcs, Heracleotes, Bosotes, Helotes, Bóotes, Thidotes, 
Anagnutes, Arimazes. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Dercetes, Mussagetes, Indigetes, Ilergetes, Eucrgetet . Au- 
ehetes, Eusipetes, Abalites, Charites, Cerites, Preestitcs, An 
dramytes, Dariaves, Ardyes, Machlyes, Blemmyes. 

AIS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Achais, Archelais, Homolais, Ptolemais, Elymais 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Thebais, Phocais, Aglais, Tanais, Cratais. 


BIS CIS DIS 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Berenicis, Cephaledis, Lycomedis. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Acabis, Carabis, Setabis, Nisibis, Cleobis, Tucrobís, Tiso 
bis, Ucubis, Curubis, Salmaeis, Acinacis, Brovonacis, Athra- 
cis, Agnicis, Carambueis, Cadméidis. 

9 EISt ETHIS ATHIS 

Accent the Penultimate. 

Medeis, Spercheis, Pittheis, Crytheis, Nepheleis, Elcicit, 
Achillcis, Pimpleis, Cadmeis, Æneis, Sehoeneis, Peneis, Aert 
soneis, Triopeis, Patereis, Nereis, Cenchreis, Theseis, Briscis. 
Perseis, Messeis, Chryseis, Nyeteis, Sebethis, Epimethis 

Accent the Antepenultinate. 

Thymiathis. 

ALIS ELIS ILIS OLIS ULIS YLIS 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Andabalis, Cercalis, Regalis, se eer Dialis, Latialis, 
Septimontialis, Martialis, Manalis, Juvenalis, Quirinalis, Fon- 
tinalis, Junonalis, Avernalis, Vacunalis, Abrupalis, Floralis, 
Quietalis, Eumelis, Phaselis, Eupilis, Quinetilis, Adulis. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

CEbalis, Hannibalis, Acacalis, Fornicalis, Androealis, Lu 
pg Vahalis, Ischalis, Caralis, Thessalis, Italis, Facelis, 

icelie, Faseelis, Vindelia, Nephelis, Bibilis, Incibilis, Luereti- 
lis, Myrtilis, Indivilis, /Eeolis, Argolis, Cimolis, Decapolis, 
Neapolis (and all words ending in polis), Hereulis, Thestylis 

AMIS EMIS 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Calamis, Salamis, Semiramis, Thyamis, Artemis. 
ANIS ENIS INIS ONIS YNIS 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Mandanis, Titanis, Bacenis, Mycenis, Philenis, Cyllenis, 1s 
menis, Cebrenis, Adonis, Edonis, £donis, Thedonis, Sidonis, 
Dodonis, C«lydonis, Agonis, Alingonis, Colonis, Corbulonis, 
Cremonis, Salmunis, Junonis, Cieeronis, Seironis, Coronis, 
Phoronis, Turonis (in Germ.), Tritonis, Phorcynis, Gortynis. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Sicanis, Anticanis, Andanis, Hypanis, Taranis, Prytanis, Po 
emanis, Eumenis, Lycaonis, Aseonis, Masonis, Pæonis, Sith- 
onis, Memnonis, Pannonis, Turonis (in France), Bitonis, Ger- 
yonis, 

olst 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Mindis, Heróis, Latõis. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Symiis, Pyršis. 

APIS OPIS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Iapis, Colapis, Serapis,§ Isapis, Asopis. 


* All words ending in crates have the accent on the ante 
penultimate syllable. 

t These vowels form distinet syllables.—See the termine 
tion EIUS. t These vowels form distinct syllables. 

§ Serapis.—See the word in the Initial Vocabulary. 
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Accent the Antepen ultimate. 
Acapla, Minspis, Cccropis, Meropis. 
ARIS ACRIS ATRIS ERIS IGRIS IRIS ]TRIS ORIS 
URIS YRIS 
Accent the Penultimate, 

Balcaris, Apollinaris, Nonacris, Cimmeris, Aciris, Osiris, 
Petueiris, Busiris, Lycoris, Calaguris. Gracchuris, Hippuris 
Accent the Antepennltimate. 

Abaris, Fabaris, &vbaris, Icaris, Andaris, Tyndaris, Sagaris, 
Angaris Phalaris, Elaris, Caularia, Tenaris, Liparis, Araris, 
Riasaris, Creanris, Abisaris, Achisarie, Bassaris, Mclaris, Au- 
taris, Trinacris, Illiberis, Tiberis, Zioberis, Tyberis, Nepheris, 
Cytheris. Picris, Trieris, Auscris, Pasitigris, Cohoris, Sicoris, 
Neorie, Pcloris, Antipatris, Absitris, Pacyris, Ogyris, Porphy- 
ris, Amyris, Thamyris, Thomyris, Tomyris. 

ASIS ESIS ISIS 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Amasis, Magnesis, Tuesis. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Bubasis, Pcensis, Parrhasis, Paniasis, Acamasis, Engonasis, 
Gracostasis, Lachesis, Athesis, Thamesis, Nemcsis, Tibisis. 

ENSIS 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Uenubensis. Cordubensis, and all words of this termina- 
tion. 


OSIS USIS 
Accent the Pcnultimate. 
Diamastigosis, Enosis, Eleusis. 


ATIS ETIS ITIS OTIS YTIS 
Accent the Penultimate, 

Tegeatis, Sarmatis, Caryatis, Miletis, Ltmenetis, Curetis, 
Acervitis, Chalcitis, Memphitis, Sophitis, Arbelitis, Fascelitis, 
Dascylitis, Comitis, Lanitis, Cananitis, Circinitis, Sebennitis, 
Cbaonitis, Trachonitis, Chalonitis, Sybaritis, Daritis, Calen- 
deritis, Zephyritis, Amphaxitis, Rhacotis, Estiwotis, Mæotis, 
Tracheotis, Mareotis, Phthiotis, Sandaliotis, Elimiotis, Isca- 
notis, Casiotis, Philotis, Nilotis. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Atergatis, Calatis, Anatis, Naucratis, Dercetis, Eurytis. 
OVIS UIS XIS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Amphaxis, Oaxis, Alexis, Zamolxis, Zeuxis. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Vejovis, Dijovis, Absituis. 
ICOS EDOS ODOS YDOS 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Abydos. 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Oricos, Tenedos, Macedos, Agriodos. 
EOS 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Spercheos, Achilleos. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Androgeos, Egaleos, /Egaleoa, Hegaleos. 
IGOS ICHOS OCHOS OPHOS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Melampigos, Nionticbos, Macrontichos. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Nerigos, Ægiochos, Oresitropbos. 


ATHOS ETHOS ITHOS IOS 
Accent tha Penultimate. 
Sebcthos. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Eciathos, Aríthos, Nios, Ombrios, Topasios. 


LOS MOS NOS POS 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Stympbalos, Ægilos, Pachinos, Etheonos, Eteonos, Hepta- 
phonos. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Hegalos, Ægialos, Ampelos, Hexapylos, Sipylos, Hecatom- 
pyloe, Potamos, Zgospotamos, Olenos, Orchomenos, Anapau- 
omenos, Epidicazomenos, Ueautontimorumcnos, Antropoa. 

ROS 8OS TOS ZOS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Meleagros, Hccatoncheroa, Zgim *ros, Nisyros, Pityonesos, 
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Hieronesos, Cephesos, Sebetoe, Iialiwetos, Mi.ctos, Polytime 
tos, Aretos, Buthrotos, Topazos. 


Accent the Antcpenultimate, 


Sygaros, Ægoceros, Anteros, Meleagros, Mylazros, Abso 
ros, Amyros, Pegasos, Jalysos, Abatos, Aretoe, Neritos, Acytos. 


IPS OPS 
Accent the Antepenultimate 

ZEgilipe, Zthiops. 

LAUS MAUS NAUS RAUS (in two syllables.) 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Archelaus, Menelaus, Aglaus, Agesilaus, Protesilaus, Nic 
laus, lolaus, Herinolaus, Critolaus, Aristoluus, Dorylaus, An” 
phiaraus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Imaus,* Emmaus, CEnomaus, Danaus. 


BUS 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Agabus, Alabus, Arabus, Melabus, Setabus, Erebus, Ctes! 
bus, Deiphobus, Abubus, Polybus. 


ACUS 
Accent the Antepenuliimate. 
Abdacus, Labdacus, Rhyndacus, /Eacus, Itbacus. 


LACUSt 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Ialciacus, Phidiacus, Alabandiacus, Rhodiacus, Calchiacus, 
Corinthiacus, Deliacus, Peliacus, Niacus, Niliacus, Titaniacus, 
Armeniacus, Messeniacus, Salaminiacus, Lemniacus, lonia- 
cus, Sammoniacus, Tritoniacus, Gortyniccus, Olympiacus, 
Caspiacus, Mesembriacus, Adriacus, Ibcriacus, Cytheriacus, 
Siriacus, Gessoriacus, Cytoriacus, Syriacus, Phasiacus, Me- 
galesiacus, Etesiacus, Isiacus, Gnoeiacus, Cnossiacus, Pausia- 
cus, Amathusiacus, Pelusiacus, Prusiacus, Actiacus, Divitis 
cus, Byzantiacus, Thermodontiacus, Propontiacus, Hellespon- 
tiacus, Sestiacus. 


LACUS NACUS OACUS RACUS SACUS TACUS 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Benacus. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Ablacus, Medoacus, Armaracus, Assaracus, ZEsacus, Lamp 
sacus, Caractacus, Spartacus, Hyrtacus, Pittacus. 


ICUS 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Caicus, Numicus, Demonicus, Granicus, Andronicus, Stra 
tonicus, Callistonicus, Aristonicus, Alaricus, Albericus, Rode 
ricus, Rudericus, Romericus, Hunnericus, Victoricus, Ama 
icis Henricus, Thcodoricus, Ludovicus, Grenovicus, Var 

cus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Thebüicus, Phociicus, Chald&icus, Bard&icus, Judüicus 
Achiicus, Lechüicus, Panchäicus, Thermiicus, Néicus, Pana 
thenficua, Cyrená&icus, Arabicus, Dacicus, Samothracicus. 
Turcicus, Areadicus, Sotadicus, Threcidicus, Chalcidicus 
Alabandicus, Judicus, Clondicus, Cornificus, Belgicus, Allo 
brogicus, Georgicus, Colchicus, a a Sapphicus, Par 
thicus, Scythicus, Pythicus, Stymphalicus, Pharaalicus, Thes 
salicus, Italicus, Attalicus, Gallicus, Sabellicus, Tarbellicus, 
Argolicus, Getulicus, Camicus, Ceramicus, Academicus, Gra» 
canicus, Cocanicus, Tuscanicus, Zanicus, Hellanicus. Glar. 
icus, Atellanic ue, Amanicus, Romanicus, Germanicus, Hispan. 
icus, Aquitanicus, Sequanicus, Poenicus, Alemannicus, Bri 
tannicus, Laconicus, Leuconicus, Adonicus, Macedonicus. 
Sandonicus, Ionicus, Hermionicus, Babylonicus, Samonicus, 
Pannonicus, Hieronicue, Platonicus, Santonicus, Sophronicua 
Teutonicus, Amazonicus, Hernicus, Liburnicus, Eubdicus, 
Tróicus, Stoicus, Olympicus, Zthiopicus, Pindaricus, Bale 
aricus, Marmaricus, Bassaricus, Cimbricus, Andricus, Iberi 
cus, Trictericus, Trevericus, Africus, Doricus, Pythagoricus, 
Leuctricus, Adgandestricus, Istricus, Isauricus, Centauricus. 
Bituricus, Myricus, Syricus, Pagasicus, Mcesicus. Marsicus, 
Persicus, Corsicus, Massicus, Issicus, Sabbaticus, Mithridati 
cus, Tegeaticus, Syriaticus, Asiaticus, Dalinaticus, Sarmati 
cus, Cibyraticus, Rhwticus, Geticus, Gangeticus, Zeincticus, 
Rhoeticus, Creticus, Memphiticus, Sybariticus, Abderiticus, 
Celticus. Atlanticus, Garamanticus, Alenticus, Ponticus, Sco 
ticus, Mæoticus, Beeoticus, Heracleoticus, Marcoticus, Phthi 
oticus, Niloticus, Epiroticus Syrticus, Atticus, Alyatticua, 
Halyatticus, Mediastuticus. 


OCUS UCUS YCUS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Opbiucus, Inycus. 


* Imavs.—See the word in the Initial Vocabulary. 


t All words of this termination have the accent on thu ¢ 
pronounced like the noun eye. 
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Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Lauodocus, Amodocus, Amphilocus, Ibycus, Libycus, Bes- 
vycus, Autolycus, Amycns, Glanycus, Corycus. 


ADUS EDUS IDUS ODUS YDUS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Lebedus, Congedus, Alfrcdus, Aluredus, Emodus, An- 
irodus. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Adadus, Enceladus, Aradus, Antaradus, Aufidus, Algidus, 
t »pidus, Hesiodus, Commodus, Monodus, Lacydus, Polydus. 


JEUS CEUS 


‘Accent the Penultimate. 
Niobsus, Melibosus, and all words of these terininations. 


EUS* 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Lycambeus, Thisbeus, Bereniceus, Lyncëus (the brother 
íf Idas) Simonideus, Euripideus, Pherecydeus, Pirweus, 
Phegeus, Tegeus, Sigeus, Ennusigcus, Argeus, Baccheus, 
Motorcheus, Cepheus, Rhipheus, Alpheus, rpheus (ndjec- 
live), Erectheus, Prometheus (adjective), Cleantheus, Rha- 
damantheus, Erymanthcus, Pantheus (adjective), Desdaleus, 
Sophocleus, Themistocleus, Eleus, Neleus (adjcctive), Oilcns 
adjective) Apelleus, Achilleus, Perilleus, Luculleus, Argyl- 
teus, Pimpleus, Ebuleus, Asculeus, Masculeus, Cadmeus, Aris- 
tophaneus, Cananeus, CEneus (adj. 3 syll), CEneus (sub. 2 
syll) Idomeneus, Schosneus, Peneus, Phineus, Cydoueus, 
Androgeoneus, Bioneus, Deucalioneus, Acrisioneus, Salmo- 
neus (adjective), Maroneus, Antenoreus, Phoroneus (adjcc- 
tive), Thyoneus, Cyrneus, Epcus, Cyclopeus, Penelopeus, 
Phillipeus, Aganippeus, Menandreus (adjective), Nereus, Za- 
greus, Boreus, Hyperboreus, Polydoreus, Atreus (adjective), 
Centaureus, Nesseus, Cisseus, CEteus, Rhoeteus, Anteus, Aban- 
teus, Phalanteus, Therodamanteus, Polydamanteus, Thoan- 
teus, Hyanteus, Aconteus, Laomedonteus, Thermodonteus, 
Phaethonteus, Phlegethonteus, Oronteus, Thyesteus, Pbryx- 
eus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Gerionaceus, Menaceus, Lynceus (adjective), Dorccua, 
Caduceus, Asclepiadeus, Paladeus, Sotadeus, Tydeus, Orphe- 
us (substantive), Morpheus, heus, Prometheus (substan- 
tive), Cretheus, Mnesithcus, Dositheus, Pentheus (substan- 
tive), Smintheus, Timotheus, Brotheus, Dorotheus, Menes- 
theus, Eurystheus, Pittheus, Pythcus, Dedaleus, /Egialens, 
Maleus, Tantaleus, Heracleus, Celeus, Eleleus, Neleus, Pele- 
us, Nileus, Oileus (substantive), Demoleus, Romuleus, Per- 
gameus, Euganeus, Melaneus, Herculaneus, Cyancus, Tya- 
neus, Ceneus, Dicaneus, Pheneus, CEneus, Cupidineus, Apol- 
lineus, Enneus, Adoneus, Aridoneus, Gorgoneus, Deioneus, 
Ilioncus. Mimalloneus, Salmoneus (substantive), Acroneus, 
Phoroneus (substantive), Albuneus, Enipeus, Sinopeus, Hip- 
peus, Aristippeus, Arcus, Macareus, Tyndareus, Mcgareus 
Celio Capharcus (substantive), Briareus, Æ:areus, 

atareus, Cythcreus, Phalereus, Nereus (substantive), Tere- 
us, Adoreus, Mentoreus, Ncstoreus, Atreus (substantive), 
Caucaseus, Pegascus, Theseus, Perseus, Nicteus, Argenteus, 
Bronteus, Proteus, Agyeus. 


AGUS EGUS IGUS OGUS 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Cethegus, Robigus, Rubigus. 

Accent the Antcpenxltimate. 

Zcophagus, Osphagus, Neomagis, Rothomagua, Nioma- 
gus, Noviomagus, Cussuromagus, Sitomagus, Areopagus, Har- 
pagus, Arviragus, Uragua, Astrologus. 

ACHUS OCHUS UCHUS YCHUS 
Accen: tie Penultimate. 
Daduchus, Ophiuchus. 


* It may be observed, that words of this termination are 
sumetimes both substantives and adjectives. When the 
are subetantives, they have the accent on the antepenult- 
mate syllable, as Neleus, Prometheus, Salmo neus, &c.; and 
when adjectives, on the p2nultimate, as Nele'us, Prometheus, 
Salmondus, &c. Thus, GEneus, a king of Calydonia, is pro- 
nounced in two syllables; tho adjective Gneus, which is 
formed from it, is a trisyllable; and GEacius, another fornia- 
tive of it, is a word of four syllables, But these words. when 
formed into English adjectives, altcr thcir termination with 
the accent on the penultimate : 

“ With other notes than to the Orphéan lyre.” 
MILTON. 
* The tuneful tongue, the Prometkéan band.” 
AKENSIDE. 
Ani sometives on the antepenultimate ; aa, 
“The sun, as from Thyestian banquet turn'd." 
MILTON. 
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Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Telemachus, Däimachus, Dëimachus, Alcimachus, Callim- 
achuas, Lysimachns, Antimachus, Symmachus, Andromachus 
Clitomachus, Aristomachus, Eurymachus, Inachas, Jamhli 
chus, Demodochus, Xenodochus, Déiochus, Antiochus, Dë. 
ilochus, Archilochus, Mnesilochus, Thersilochus, Orsilochus, 
Antilochus, Naulochus, Eurylochus, Agerochus, Polyochua, 
Monychus, Abronychus. 

APHUS EPHUS IPIIUS OPHUS YPIIUS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Josephus, Seriphus. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Ascalaphus, Epaphus, Palepaphus, Anthropographus, Tes 
ephus, Absephua, Taaaropius Sisyphus. ore 
ATHUS THUS ITHUS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Simethus. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Archagathus, Amathus, Lapathus, Carpathus, M chithus. 


AIUS 
Accent the Antepenultimate 
Calus, Lijus, Graius—See ACHAIA. 


ABIUS IBIUS OBIUS UBIUS YBIUS 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Fabius, Arabius, Bebins, Vibius, Albius, Amobins, Macro- 
bius, Androbius, Tobius, Virbius, Lesbius, Eubius, Danubius 
Marrhubius, Talthybius, Polybius. 

CIUS 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Acacius, Ambracius, Acracius, Thracius, Athracius, Samo 
thracius, Lampsacius, Arsacius, Byzacius, Accius, Siccius, 
Decius, Thréicius, Cornificius, Cilicius, Numiciua, Apicius, 
Sulpicius, Fabricius, Oricius, Cincius, Mincius, Marcius, Cir: 
cius, Hircius, Roscius, Albucius, Lucius, Lycius, Bebrycius 

DIUS 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Leccadius, Icadius, Arcadius, Palladins, Tenedius, Albidius, 
Didius, Thucydidius, Fidius, Aufidius, Eufidius, Egidius, Ni- 
gidius, Obeidius, Gratidius, Brutidius, Helvidius, Ovidius, 
Rhodius, Clodius, Hannodius, Gordius, Claudius, Rudiua 
Lydius, 

EIUS* 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Danéius, Cocceius, Lyrceius, Æacideius, Lelegius, Sigerus, 
Baccheius, Cephcius. Typhoeius, Cretheius, Pittheius, Sa- 
leius, Semeleius, Neleius, Stheneleius, Proculeius, Septimu- 
leius, Canuleius, Venuleius, Apuleius, Egnatuleius, Sypyleius, 
Pris meius, Cadmeius, Tyaneius, Encius, Clymeneius, CEne- 
ius, Autoneius, Schoeneius, Lampeius, Rhodopeius, Delo 
ius, Priapeius, Pompeius, Tarpeius, Cynareius, Cythereius, 
Nereius, Satureius, Vultureius, Cinyreius, Nyseius, Teius, 
Hecateius, Elateius, Rhoeteius, Atteius, Minyeius. 

GIUS 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Poia Belgius, Catangius, Sergius, Asceburgius, Oxy 
us. 


CHIUS PHIUS THIUS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Sperchius. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Inachius, Bacchius, Dulichius, Telechius, Munychius, He- 
sychius, Tychins, Cyniphius, Alphius, Adelphius, Sisyphius, 
inathius, Simethius, Acithius, Nelanthiua, Erymanthius 
Corinthius, Zerynthius, Tirynthius. 
ALIUS ZLIUS ELIUS ILIUS ULIUS YLIUS 
Accent the Antcpenultimate. 
CEbatlius, Idalius, Acidalius, Paleephalius, Stymphalius, Ma» 


* Almost all the words of this termination are adjectives. 
and in these the vowels ei form distinct syllables; the oth 
ers, as Cocrnius, Saleius, Proculeius, Canuleius, Apuleius, 
Egnatuleius, Scheneius, Lampeius, Vultureius, Attetus, and 
Minyeius, are substantives, and which, though sometimes 
pne with the ei forming a diphthong, and sounded 
ike the noun eye, are more generally heard like the adjec- 
tivcs; so that the whole list may be fairly included under 
the same general rule, that of sounding the e separately, and 
the i like y consonant, as in the eimilar terminations in eia 
and ia. "This is the more necessary in thcse words, as the 
accented e and the unaccented i are so mnch alikc, as to re 
quire the sound of the initial or consonant y, in order to pre 
vent tbe hiatus, by giving a emall diversity to the two vow 
ela.- -See ACHAIA. 
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&*Hus Opalius Thessalius Castalius, Publius Heraclius * 
ZFlius, Caelius Lelius Delins Melius, Cornelius, Celius, 
Clodius, Aurelius, Nyctelina, Praxitclins, Abilius, Dabilius. 
Carbilius, Orbilius, Acilius Caciliua, Lucilins, Avlilina, Vir- 
gilius Emilius, Manilius, Pompilius, Turpilius, Atilius, Rosil- 
iu! Cantilius, Quintilins, [lostilius, Attilius, Nutilins, Duili- 
us, Stcrquilius, Carvilius, Servilins, Calliua, Trebellius, Cas- 
cellius, Gellius, Arvllius, Vitelline, Tullius, Manlins, Tenolius, 
Nauplius, Daulius, Julius, Aninlius, Pampbyllins, Pylius. 
MIUS 

Accent the Antcpenultimate. . 

Samius, Ogmius, Isthmina, Decimius, Septinius, Rhem- 
mius, Nemmius, Mummius, Nomius, Bromius, Latmius, 
Posthumius. 

ANIUS ENIUS [NIUS ENNIUS 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Anlus, Libanius, Canius, Sicanius, Vulcanius, Ascanius, 
Dardanius, Clanius, Manius, Afranius, Granius, Ænins, Ma- 
nius, Genius, Borysthcnins, Lenius, Valenius, Cyllenius, Ole- 
nius, Menius, Achwmenius, Armenius, lamenius, Poenius, Si- 
rcnius, Mcsscnius, Dossenius, Poly xenius, Treezenius, Gabin- 
ius, Albinius, Licinius, Sicinius, Virginius, Trachinius, Minius, 
Salaminius, Flaminius, Etiminius, Arminius, Herminius, Ca- 
ninius, Tetritinius, Asinius, Eleusinius, Vatinius, Flavinius, 
Tarquinius, Cilnius, Tolumnius, Annius, Fannius, Elannius, 
Ennius, Fescennius, Dosscnius. 


ONIUS UNIUS YNIUS OIUS 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Aonius, Lycaonius, Chaonius, Machaonius, Amythaonius, 
Trebonius, Heliconius, Stiliconius, Asconius, Mucedonius, 
Chalcedonius, Caledonius, Sidonius, Alchandonius, Mandoni- 
us, Dodonius, Cydonius, Calydonius, Mwonizs, Pæonius, Ago- 
nius Gorgonius, Lestrygonius, Lestrygonius, Trophonins, 
Sophonius, Marathonius, Sithonius, Ericthonius, Aphthonius, 
Arganthonius, Tithonius, [onius, CEdipodionius, Echionius, 
Ixionius, Salonius, Milonius, Apollonius, Babyionius, Æmo- 
nius, Lacedemonius, Hxmonius, Paliemonius, Ammonius, 
Strymonius, Nonius Memnonius, Agamemnonius, Cranno- 
nius. Vennonius, Junonius, Pomponius, Acronius, Sophronius, 
Scironius, Sempronius, Apntronius, Zsonius, Ausonius, Lato- 
nius, Suetonius, Antonius, Bistonius, Plutonius, Favonius, 
Amazonius, Esernius, Calphurnius, Saturnius, Daunius, Ju- 
nius, Neptunius, Gortynius, Typhóius, Archelóius, Mindius, 


Tróius. 
APIUS OPIUS {P1US 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Agnpius, ZEsculapius, Lsapius, Messapius, Grampius, Pro- 
copius, CEnopius, ceronius Eutropius, sopius, Mopsopius, 
Gippius, Puppius, Caspius, Thespius, Cispius. 

ARIUS ERIUS IRIUS ORIUS URIUS YRIUS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Darius 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Arius, [carius, Tarcundarius, Ligarius, Sangarius, Corinthi- 
arius, Larius, Marius, Hierosolymarius, /Enarius, Tznarius, 
Asinarius, Isinarius, Varius, Januarius, Aquarius. Februarius, 
Atuarius, Imbrius, Adrius, Evandrius, Laberius, Biberius, 
Tiberius, Celtiberius, Vinderius, Achcrius, Valerius, Nume- 
rius, Hesperius, Agrius, CEagrius, Cenchrius, Rabirius, Poda- 
lirius, Sirius, Virius, Bosphorius, Elorius, Florius, Actorius, 
Anactorius, Sertorius, Caprius, Cyprius, Arrius, Ferctrius, 
CEnotrius, Adgandestrius, Caystrius, Epidaurius, Curius, 
Mercurius, Durius, Furius, Pulfurius, Tourius, Mamurius, 
Purius, Masurius, Spurius, Vcturius, Asturius, Atubyrius, 
Scyrius. Porphyrius, Assyrius, Tyrius. 

ASIUS ESIUS ISIUS OSIUS USIUS YSIUS 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Asius, Casius, Thasius, Jesius, /Esius, Acesius Coracesius, 
Arcesius, Mendesius, Chesius, Ephesius, Milesius, Theume- 
eius, Teumesius, /Encsius, Magnesius, Proconnesius, Cher- 
sonesius, Lyrnesius, Narpesius, Acasesius, Mclitesiua, Adyli- 
sius, Amisius, Artemisius, Simüisius, Charisius, Acrisius, Hor- 
tensius, Syracosius, Theodosius, Gnosius, Sosius, Mopsius, 
Cassius, aseius, Lyrnessius, Cressius, Tartcssius, Syra- 
cusius, Fusius, Agusius, Amathusius, Ophiusius, Ariusius, 
Volusius, Selinusius, Achcrusius, Maurusius, Lysius, Elysi- 
us, Dionysius, Odrysius, Amphrysius, Othrysius. 


* Labbe places the accent of this word on tlic penultimate, 
L as in Heraclitus and Heraclide; but the Roman emperor 
of this name is so generally pronounced with the antepenult- 
imate accent, that it would savor of pedantry to alter it. Nor 
do I understand the rcason on which Labbe founds his ac- 
centuation. 

t This word, the learned contend, ought to have the ac- 
cent on the penultimate ; but that the learned frequently de- 
part from pronunciation, by placing the accent on the 
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ATIUS ETIUS ITIUS OTIUS UTIUS 


Accent the Penultimate 
Xenophontius. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Trebatiue, Catius, Volcatius, Achatius, Latius, Cacenatius 
Egnatius, Gratius, IToratius, Tatius, Luctatius, Statius, Acti 
us, Vcctins, Qninctiue, Aëtius, ZEtius, Pancetius, Pretius, Co 
tius, Cæetius , Vcgitius, Metius, Mcenctins, Lucretius, Helve 
tina, Saturnalitius, Floralitius, Compitalitius, Domitius, Beri 
tius, Neritius, Crassitius, Titius, Politius, Abundantius, Pæan- 
tins, Taulantius, Acamantius, Tcuthrantius, Lactantius, Hy- 
antius, Byzantius, Terentius, Cluentius, Maxentius, Mezen- 
tius, Quintius, Acontius, Vocontius, Laomcdoutius, Leon- 
tius, Pontius, Hellespontius, Acherontius, Bacuntius, Opunti- 
us, Aruntius, Mæotins, Thesprotius, Scaptius, Lvyptius, Mar- 
tius, Laërtius, Propertius, Hirtius, Mavortius, Tiburtius, Cur- 
tius, Thestius, Themistius, Canistius, Sallustius, Crustius, Ca- 
rystius, Ilymcettius, Bruttius, Abutius, Ebutius, /Ebutius, Al- 
butius, Acutius, Locutius, Stercutius, Mutius, Minutius, Pre- 
tutius, Clytius, Bavius, Flavius, Navius, Evius, Mievius, Næ- 
vius, Ambivius, Livius, Milvius, Fulvius, Sylvius, Novius, 
Servius, Vesvius Pacuvius, Vitruvius, Vesuvius, Axius, 
Naxius, Alexius, Ixius, Sabazius. 


ALUS CLUS ELUS ILUS OLUS ULUS YLUS 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Stymphalus, Sardanapalus, Androclus, Patroclus, Dory 
clus, Orbelus, Philomelus, Eumelus, Phasaélus, Phaselus, 
Crysilus, Cimolus, Tomolus, Tmolus, Mausolus, Pactolus, 
JEtolus, Atabulus, Praxibulus, Cleobulus, Critobulus, Acon- 
tobulus, Aristobulus, Eubulus, Thrasybulus, Getulus, Bargy- 
lus, Massylus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Abalus, Heliogabalus, Corbalus, Bubalus, Cocalus, Deda 
lus, Idalus, Acidalus, Megalus, Trachalus, Cephalus, Cyno- 
cephalus, Bucephalus, Anchialus, Menalus, Hippalus, Harpa 
lus, Bupalus, Hypalus, Thessalus, Italus, Tantalus, Crotalas, 
Ortalus, Attalus, Euryalus, Doryclus, Stiphelus, 8thenelua, 
pulepelss Cypselus, Bubilus, Diphilus, Antiphilus, Pamphi. 
lus, Theophilus, Damophilus, Tróilus, Zóilus, Choerilus, - 
tilus, /ZEgobolus, Naubolus, Equicolus, Æolus, Laureolus, 
chemolus, Bibulus, Bibaculus, Ceculus, Greculus, Siculus, 
Saticulus, /Equiculus, Paterculus, Acisculus, Regulus, Rom- 
ulus, Venulus, Apulua, Salisubsulus, Vosulus, Catulus, Gæ- 
tulus, Getilus, Opitulus, Lentulus, Rutulus, Eschylus, Deiph- 
ylus, Demylus, Deipylus, Sipylus, Empylus, Cratylus, As- 


tylus. 
ANUS EMUS {MUS OMUS UMUS YMUS 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Callidemus, Charidemus, Pethodemus, Philodemus, Phan 
odemus, Clitodemus, Aristodemus, Polyphemus, Theotimus, 
Hermotimus, Aristotimus, Ithomus. 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 


Lygdamus, Archidamus, Agesidamus, Apusidamus, Anax 
idamus, Zeuxidamus, Androdamus, Xenodamus: Cogamua, 
Pergamus, Orchamus, Priamus, Cinnamus, Ceramus, Abdira- 
nus, Pyramus, Anthemus, Telemus, Tiepolemus, Theopole- 
mus, Neoptolemus, Phædimus, Abdalonimus, Zosimus, Max- 
imus, Autidomus, Amphinomus, Nicodrnmus, Didymus, Din- 
dymus, Helymus, Solymus, Cleonymus, Abdalonymus, Hie- 
ronymus, Euonymus, Æsymus. 
ANUS 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Artabanus, Cebanus, Thebanus, Albanus, Nerbanus, Ver- 
banus, Labicanus, Gallicanus, Africanus, Sicanus, Vaticanua, 
Lavicanus, Vulcanus, Hyrcanus, Lucanus, Transpadanus, 
Pedanus, Apidanus, Fundanus, Codanus, Eanus, Garganus, 
Murhanus, Baianus, Trajanus, Fabianus, Accianus, Priscia- 
nus, Roscianus, Lucianus, Seleucianus, Herodianus, Claudi- 
anus, Saturcianus, Sejanus, Carteianus, /Elianus, Afflianus, 
Lucilianus, Virgilianus, Petilianus, Quintilianus, Catullianus, 
Tertullianus, Julianus, Ammianus, Memmianus, Formianus, 
Diogenianus, Scandinianus, Papinianus, Valentianus, Justin- 
ianus, Trophonianus, Othonianus, Pomponianus, Maronis- 
nus, Apronianus, Thyonianus, Trojanus, Ulpianus, Æsopia- 
nus, Apianus, Oppianus, Marianus, Adrianus, Hadrianus, Ti- 
berianus, Valerianus, Papirianus, Vespasianus, Hortensianus, 
Theodosianus, Bassianus, Pelusianus, Diocletianus, Domitia 
nus, Antianus, Scantianus, Tercntianus, Quintianus, Sestía- 
nus, Augustianus, Sallustianus, Pretutianus, Sextianus, Flavi- 
anus, Bovianus, Pacuvianus, Alanus, Elanus, Silanus, Fregel- 
lanus, Atcllanus, Recillanus, Lucullanus, Sullanus, Syllanus, 
Carseolanus, Pateolanus, Coriolanus, Ocriculanus, scula- 
nue, Tusculanus, Carsulanus, Fassulanus, Querquetulanus, 
Amanus, Lemanus, Suminanus, Romanus, Rhenanus, Ame- 
nanus, Pucinanus, Cinnanus, Campanus, Hispanus, Sacrar us, 
Venafranus, Claranus, Ulubranus, Seranus, Lateranus, Co- 
ranus, Soranus, Scrranus, Suburranus, Gauranus, Subura 
nus, Ancyranus, Cosanus, Sinuessanus, Syracusanus, Sata- 


artepenultimate, may be seen, Rule 31, prefixed to the Initial | nus, Laletanus, Tunetanus, Abretanus, Cretanua, Zetabita- 


Vocabulary. 


nus, Gaditanus, Tingitanus, Caralitanus, Neapolitanus, Ant 
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poltan 13, Tomitanus, Taurominitanus, Sybaritanus, Lipari- 
tanus, Abderitanus, Tritanus, Ancyritanus, Lucitanus, Pan- 
tanus, Nejcntanus, Nomcntanus, Bencventanus, Montanus, 
Spartanus, P:estanus, Adelstanus, Tutanus, Sylvanus, Albi- 
povanus, Adeantuanus, Mantuanus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Libanus, Clibanus, Antilibanus, Oxycanus, Eridanus, Rhod- 
anus, Dardanus, Oceanus, Longimanus, Idumanus, Dripa- 
nus, Caranus, Adranus, Coeranus, Tritanus, Pantanus, Se- 
quanus. 

ENUS 
Accent the Penultimate, 

Characenus, Lampsaccnus, Astacenus, Picenus, Damasce- 
nus, Sutfenus, Alfenus, Alphenus, Tyrrhcnus, Gabienus, La- 
Dienus, Avidenus, Amenus, Pupienus, Garicnus, Cluvienus, 
Calenus, Galenus, Silenus, Pergainenus, Alexainenus, Isme- 
nus, Thrasymenus, Trasymenus, Diopmnus, Capenus, Ce- 
brenus, Fibrenus, Serenus, Palmyrenus, Amasenus, Tibise- 
nus, Misenus, Evenus, Byzcnus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Ambenus, Helenus, Olenus, Tissamenus, Dexamenuas, Di- 
adumenus, Clymcnus, Periclymcnus, Axenus, Callixenus, 
Philoxenus, Timoxenus, Aristoxenus. 


INUS YNUS 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Cytiinus, Gabinus, Sabinus, Albinus, Sidicinus, Aricinus, 
Sicinus, Ticinus, Mancinus, Adminocinus, Carcinus, Cosci- 
nus, Marrucinus, sa Saree Acadinus, Caudinus, Rufinus, 
Rheginus, Erginus, Opiturginus, Auginus, Hyginus, Pachi- 
nus, Echinus, Delphinus, Myrrhinus, Pothinus, Facelinus, 
Velinus, Stergilinus, Esquilinus, squilinus, Caballinus, Mar- 
cellinus, Tigellinus, Sibyllinus, Agyllinus, Solinus, Capitoli- 
nus, Geminus, Maximinus, Crastuminus, Anagninus, Signi- 
nus, Theoninus, Saloninus, Antoninus, Amiterninus, Satur- 
ninus, Priapinus, Salapinus, Lepinus, A pre Inalipinus, Ar- 
pinus, Hirpinus, Crispinus, Rutupinus, Lagarinus, Charinus, 
Diocharinus, Nonacrinus,Fibrinus, Lucrinus, Leandrinus, 
Alexandrinus, Iberinus, Tibcrinus, Transtibcrinus, Ameri- 
nus, Zserinus, Quirinus, Censorinus, Assorinus, Favorinus, 
Phavorinus, Taurinus, Tigurinus, Thurinus, Semurinus, Cy- 
rinus, Myrinus, Gelasinus, Exasinus, Acesinus, Halesinus, 
Telesinus, Nepceinus, Brundisinus, Nursinus, Narcissinus, 
Libyssinus, Fuscinus, Clusinus, Venusinus, Perusinus, Susi- 
pus, Ardeatinus, Reatinus, Antiatinus, Latinus, Collatinus, 
Cratinus, Soractinus, Aretinus, Arretinus, Setinus, Bantinus, 
Murgantinus, Phalantinus, Numantinus, Tridentinus, Ufcn- 
tinus, Murgentinus, Salentinus, Pollentinus Polentinus, Ta- 
rentinus, Terentinus, Surrentinus, Laurentnus, Aventinus, 
Trucntinus, Leontinus, Pontinus, Metapontinus, Saguntinus, 
Martinus, Mamertinus, Tiburtinus, Crastinus, Palwstinus, 
Premestinus, Atestinus, Vestinus, Augustinus, Justinus, La- 
vinus, Patavinus, Acuinus, Elvinus, Corvinus, Lanuvinus, 
Vesuvinus, Euxinus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Phüinus, Acinus, Alcinus, Fucinus, Æacidinus, Cytëinus, 
Barchinus, Morinus,t Myrrhinus, Terminus, Ruminus, Eari- 
nus, Asinus, Apsinus, Myrsinus, Pometinus, Agrantinus, 
Acindynus. 

ONUS UNUS YNUS 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Drachonus, Onochonus, Ithonus, Tithonus, Myronus, Nep- 

tunus, Portunus, Tutunus, Bithynus. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Exagonus, Hexagonus, Telcgonus, Epigonus, Erigonus, 
Tosigonus, Antigonus, Laogonus, Chrysogonus, Nebropho- 
nus, Aponus, Carantonus, Santonus, Aristonus, Dercynus. 

OUS 
Accent the Penultimate. . 

Aotis, Laoüs, Sardofis, Eotis, Gelotis, Acheloiis, Inoüs, Mi- 

noüs, Naupactoüs, Arctoüs, Myrtoüs. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Hydrochots, Aleathoüs, Pirithoüs, Nausithotis, Alcinoiis, 
Bphinoüs, Antinoüs. 


APUS EPUS IPUS OPUS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Priapus, Anapus, Asapus, Mcssapus, Athepus, sepus, 


* This is the name of a certain astrologer mentioned by 
Petavius, which, Labbe says, would bc pronounced with the 
— ccn on the antepenultimate by those who are ignorant of 

ree 

t The singular of Morini.—See the word. 

As the i in the SUA. sclection has the accent on it, it 
ought to bc pronounced like the noun eye; while the unac- 
cented í in this selcction should be pronounced like e.—Sce 
Kale 4th, prefixed to the 7nitial Vocabulary. 


Euripus, Lycopus, Melanopus, Canopus, Inopus, Paropus, 
Oropus. Europus, Asopus, /Esopus, Crotüpus s: 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Sarapus, Astapus, CEdipus, Agriopus, Æropus. 
ARUS ERUS IRUS ORUS URUS YRUS 
Accent the Penultimate, 


Cimarus, /Esarus, Iberus, Doberus, Homerus, Severus, 
Noverus, Melengrus, CEagrus, Cynwgirus, Camirus, Epirus, 
Achedorus, Artemidorus, lsidorus, Dionysidorus, Theodo- 
rus, Pythodorus, Diodorus, Tryphiodorus, Hcliodorus, As. 
clepiodorus, Athesiodorus, Cassiodorus, Apollodorus, Do. 
modorus, Hermodorua, Xcnodorus, Motrodorus, Polydorus, 
Alorus, Elorus, Helorus, Pelorus, &gimorus, Assorua, Cyto 
rus, Epicurus, Palinurus, Arcturus. 

Accent the Antepen ultimate. 


Abarus, Imbarus, Hypobarus, Icarus, Pandarus, Pindarus, 
Tyndarus, Tearus, Farfarus, Agarus, Abgarus, Gargarua, 
Opharus, Cantharus, Obiarus, Uliarus, Silarus, Cyllarus, Ta- 
marus, Absimarus, Comarus, Vindomarus, Tomarus, Isma- 
rus, Ocinarus, Pinarus, Cinnarus, Absarus, Bassarus, Deio- 
tarus, Tartarus, Eleazarus, Artabrus, Balacrus, Charadrus, 
Cerberus, Bellerus, Mermcrus, Termerus, Hesperus, Crate 
rus, Icterus, Anigrus, Glaphirus, Deborus, Pacorus, Stesicho- 
rus, Gorgophorus, Telesphorus, Bosphorus, Phosphorus, 
Heptaporus, Euporus, Anxurus, Deipyrus, Zopyrus, Leucos. 
yrus, Satyrus, Tityrus. 

ASUS ESUS ISUS OSUS USUS YSUS 
Accent the Penultimate, 


Parnassus, Galesus,.Halesus, Volesus, Termesus, Theume- 
sus, Teumesus, Alopeconnesus, Proconnesus, Arconnesus 
Elaphonnesus, Demonesus, Cherroncsus, Chersonesus, Arc- 
tennesus, Myonnesus, Halonesus, Cephalonesus, Pcloponne- 
sus, Cromyonesus, Lyrnesus, Marpesus, Titaresus, Alisus, 
Paradisus, Amieus, Paropamisus, Crinisus, Amnisus, Bero- 
sus, Agrosus, Ebusus, Amphrysus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Oribasus, Bubasus, Caucasus, Pedasus, Agasus, Pegasus 
Tamasus, Harpasus, Imbrasus, Ccrasus, Doryasus, Vogesus 
Vologesus, Ephesus, Anisus, Genusus, Ambrysus. 


ATUS ETUS ITUS OTUS UTUS YTUS 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Rubicatus, Beticatus, Abradatus, Ambigatus, Viríatus, Ela 
tus, Pilatus, Catuguatus, Cincinnatus, Odenatus, Leonatus, 
Aratus, Pytharatus, Demaratus, Acratus, Ceratus, Sceleratus, 
Serratus, Dentatus, Duatus, Torquatus, Februatus, Achetus, 
Polyclctus, ZEgletus, Miletus, Admetus, Tremetus, Diogne 
tus, Dyacinetus, Capetus, Agapetus, lapetus, Acretus, Oretus, 
Hermaphroditus, Epaphroditus, Heraclitus, Munitus, Agapi- 
tus, Cerritus, Bituitus, Polygnotus, Azotus, Acutus, Stereu- 
tus, Cornutus, Cocytus, Berytus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Deodatus, Pala»phatus, Inatus, Acratus, Dinocratus, Eches- 
tratus,* Amestratus, Menestratus, Amphistratus, Callistratus, 
Damasistratus, Erasistratus, Agesistratus, Hegesistratus, Pi- 
sistratus, Sosistratus, Lysistratus, Nicostratus, Cleostratus, 
Damostratus, Demostratus, Sostratus, Philostratus, Dinos 
tratus, Herostratus, Eratostratus, Polystratus, Acrotatus, Të- 
ygetus, Demeenetus, lapetus, Tacitus, Iphitus, Onomacritus, 
Agoracritus, Onesicritus, Cleocritus, Damocritus, Democri 
tos, Aristocritus, Antidotus, Theodotus, Xenodotus, Herodo- 
tus, Cephisodotus, Libanotus, Leuconotus, Euronotus, A 
simbrotus, Stesimbrotus, Theombrotus, Cleombrotus, Hip- 
polytus, Anytus, Zpytus, Eurytus. 


AVUS EVUS IVUS UUS XUS YUS ZUS XYS U 
Accent the Penultimate, 

Agnvus, Timavus, Saravus, Batavus,t Versevus, Sfievus, 
Gradivus, Argivus, Briaxus, Oaxus, Araxus, Eudoxus, Tre 
pezus, Charaxys. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Batavus, Inuus, Fatuus, Tityus, Diascoridua, 


DAX LAX NAX RAX RIX DOX ROX 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Ambrodax, Demonax, Hipponax. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Arctophylax, Hegesianax, Hcrmesianax, Lysianax, Astya 
nax, Agonax, Hierax, Ceetobrix, Eporedorix, Deudorix, Am. 
y dns ee Adiatorix, Orgetorix, Biturix, Cappadox 

o 


* All words ending in stratus have the accent on the ante 
penultimate syllable. 

t This word is pronounced with the accent either on th 
penultimate or antepenultimate sy!lable; the former, how 
ever, is the most general, especially among the poets 
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or 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


TRE true pronunciation of the Hebrew language, as Dr. Lowth observes, is lost. T'o retes 
us for assistance to the Masoretic points, would be to launch us on a sea without shore or bot- 
tom: the only compass by which we can possibly steer on this boundless ocean is the Septu- 
agint version of the Hebrew Bible; and as it is highly probable the translators transfused the 
sound of the Hebrew proper names into the Greek, it gives us something like a clew to guide 
us out of the labyrinth. But even here we are often left to guess our way; for the Greek 
word is frequentiy so different from the Hebrew as scarcely to leave any traces of similitude 
between them. In this case custom and analogy must often decide, and the ear must some- 
times solve the difficulty. But these difficulties relate chiefly to the accentuation of Hebrew 
words; and the method adopted in this point will be seen in its proper place. 

I inust here acknowledge my obligations to a very learned and useful work—the Scripture 
Lexicon of Mr. Oliver. As the first attempt to facilitate the pronunciation of Hebrew proper 
uames, by dividing them into syllables, it deserves the highest praise; but, as I have often dif- 
fered widely from this gentleman in syllabication, accentuation, and the sound of the vowels, 1 
have thought it necessary to give my reasons for this difference, which will be seen under the 
Rules ; of the validity of which reasons the reader will be the best judge. 


N.B.—As there are many Greek and Latin proper names in Scripture, particularly in the 
New Testament, which are to be met with in ancient history, some of them have been omit- 
ted in this selection; and therefore, if the inspector does not find them here, he is desired to 
seek for them in the Vocabulary of Greek and Latin Names. 


EDITOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 


In the following Vocabulary, the letter s is marked as z in a few words, as, Israel, ux. 
according to Walker's principles, and the best usage as given by Smart, Knowles, and other 
orthoepists 


RULES FOR PRONOUNCING 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


1. IN the pronunciation »f the letters of the Hebrew proper i sure to produce in all languages ; and even the solemn dis- 
aamoes, we find nearly the same rules prevail as in those of | tance of this language has not been ablo to keep the Ictter € 


Greek and Latin. here the vowels end a syllable with the 
accent on it, they have their long, open sound, as Na'bal, Jehu, 
Sirach, Go'shen, and Tw'bal. (See Rule lst prefixed to the 
Greek and Latin Proper Names.) 

2. When a consonant ends the syllable, the preceding vow- 
el is short, as Sam'u-el, Lem'u-el, Sim'e-on, Sol'o-mon, Suc'coth, 
Syn'a-goguc. (See Rule 2d prefixed to the Greek and Latin 
Proper Names.) I here differ widely from Mr. Oliver; for I 
can not agree with him that the e in Abdiel, the o in Arnon, 
and the v in Ashur are to be pronounced like the ee in seen, 
the o in tone, and the v in tune, which is the rule he lays 
down for all similar words. 

3. Every final i, forming a distinct syllable, though unac- 
cented, has the long open sound, ss A'i, A4-ris'a-í. (See Rule 
4th prefixed to the Greek and Latin Names.) 

4. Every unaccented í, ending a syllable, not final, is pro- 
nounced like e, as A'ri-el, Ab’di-el, pronounced A’re-el, yr» 
(See Rule 4th prefixed to the Greek and Latin Proper Names.) 

5. The vowels ai sre sometimes pronounced in one sylla- 
ble, and sometimes in two. As the Septuagint version is our 
chief guide in the pronunciation of Hebrew proper names, 
it may be obmrvel. that when these letters are pronounced 
as a diphthong in one syllable, like our English diphthong in 
the word daily, they are either a diphthong in the Greek 
word, or expressed by the Greek ¢ or «as Ben-ai'ah, Bavaía ; 
Hu'shai, Xovsi ; Hwrai, Ovpi, &c.; and that when they are 
pronounced in two syllables, as Sham'ma-i, Shask'a-i, Ber-a-t- 
ah, it is because the Greek words by which they are trans- 
tated, a8 Zapal, Leole, Bapata, make two syllables of these 
vowels, Mr. Oliver has not alaya attended to this distinc- 
tion: he makes Sin'a-i threo syllables, though the Greeks 
made it but two in Yad. That accurate prosodist, Labbe, 
indeed, makes it a trisyllable; but he does the same by 
Aaron and Canaan, which our great classic Milton uniform- 
ly reduces to two syllables, as well as Sinai. If we were to 

ronounce it in three syllables, we must necessarily make 
Be tirat sy'iable short, as in SAim'e-i ; but this is so contrary 
to the best usage, that it amounts to a proof that it ought to 
be pronounced in two syllables, with the first í long, as in 
Shinar. This, however, must be looked upon as a general 
rule only: these vowels in Jsaiak, Greecized by 'Heaias, are 
always pronounced as a diphthong, or, at least, with the ac- 
cent on the a, and the ilike y articulating the succeeding 
vowel; in Caiaphas, likewise, the ai is pronounced liLe a 
diphthong, though divided in the Greek Kataas; which di- 
vision can not take place in this word, because the í must 
then necessarily have the accent, and must be V deers 
as in Jsaac, as Mr. Oliver has marked it; but I think contra- 
ry to universal usage. The only point necessary to be ob- 
scrved in the sound of this diphthong is, the slight difference 
we perceive between its medial and final position: when it 
is final, it is exactly like the English ay without the accent, 
as in holiday, roundelay, galloway ; but when it is in the mid- 
dle of a word, and followed by a vowel, the í is pronounced 
as if it were y, and as if this y articulated the succeeding 
vowel: thus Ben-a?ah is pronounced as if written Ben-a'yaÀ. 

6. Ch is pronounced like k, as Chebar, Chemosh, Enoch, 
&c., pronounced Kebar, Kemosh, Enock, &c. Cherubim and 
Rachel seem to be perfectly Anglicized, as the cÀ in these 
words is always heard as in the English words cheer, child, 
riches, &c. ( 
Proper Names.) The same may be observed of Cherub, sig- 
nifying an order of angels; but when it means a city of the 
Babylonish Empire, it ought to be pronounced Kerub. 

7. Almost the only difference in the pronunciation of the 
Hebrew, and the Greek and Latin proper names, is in the 
sound of the g before e and í : in the last two languages, this 
consonant is always soft before these vowels, as Gellius, Gip- 
pius, &c., pronounced Jellius, Jippius, &c.; and in the first 
it is hard, as Gera, Gerizim, Gideon, Gilgal, Megiddo, Megid- 
don, &c. This difference is without all foundation in ety- 
mology; for both g and c were always hard in the Greek 
and Latin languages, as well as in the Hebrew, but the lat- 
ter language being studied so much less than the Greek and 
Latin, it bas not undergone that change which familiarity is 


Rule 12th prefixed to the Greek and Latin | 


from sliding into s before e and i, in the same manner as in 

the Greek and Latin : thus, though Gehazi, Gideon, &c., have 

the g hard, Cedrom, Cedron, Cisai, and Cittern have the c 

soft, as if written Sedrom, Sedron, &c. 'The same may be 

observed of Igcabarim, Igeal, Nag ge, Shage, Pagiel, with the 

ghed: and Ocidelus, na, and Pharacion, with the c soft 
8. 


8. Gentiles, as they are called, ending in ínes and ites, as 
Philistines, Hivites, Hittites, &c., being Anglicized in the trans- 
lation of the Bible, are ronouncad like formatives of our 
own, as Philistins, Whitfieldites, Jacobites, &c. 

9. The unaccented termination aÀ, so frequent in Hebrew 
pper names, ought to be pronounced like the a in father 
The a in this termination, however, frequently falls into the 
indistinct sound heard in the final a in Africa, tna, &c.; 
nor can we easily perceive any distinction in this respect be- 
tween Elijah and Elisha: but the final À preserves the other 
vowels open, as Colhozeh, Shiloh, &c., pronounced Colhozee, 
Shilo, &c. (See Rule 7th prefixed to the Greek and Latin 
Proper Names.) The diphthong ei is always pronounced like 
ee: thus Sa-met'us is pronounced as if written Sa-mezus. But 
if the accent be on the ah, then the a ought to be pronounced 
like the a in father ; as, TaX'e-ra, Tah'pe-nes, &c. 

10. It may be remarked, that there are several Hebrew 

roper names, whicb, by passing through the Greek of the 

ew 'Testament, have conformed to the Greek pronuncia- 
tion; such as Aceldama, Genesareth, Bethphage, &c., pro- 
nounced Aseldama, Jenczareth, Bethphaie, &c. This is, ininy 
opinion, more agreeable to the general analogy of pronounc- 
ing these Hebrew-Greek words than preserving the c and g 
hard [In Genesareth the g is now usually made hard, as in 
give.—Ed.} 
Rules for ascertaining the English Quantity of the 


Vowels in Hebrew Proper Names. 


11. With respect to the quantity of the first vowel in dis- 
syllables, with but one consonant in the middle, I have fol- 
lowed the rwe which we observe in the pronunciaticn of 
such dissyllables when Greek or Latin words (see Rule 18th 
prefixed to the Greek and Latin Proper Names) ; and that is, 
to place the accent on the first vowel, und to pronounce that 
vowel long, as Korah, and not Korak, Moloch, and not 
Motoch, as Mr. Oliver has divided them, in opposition both 
to analogy and the best usage. I have observed the same 
analo the penultirinte of polysyllables ; and have not 
divided Balthasar into Bal-thasar, as Mr. Oliver has done, 
but into Bal-tha’sar. 

12, In the same manner, when the accent is on the ante- 
pee inate syllable, whether the vowel end the syllable, or 

followed by two consonants, the vowel is always short, 
except followed by two vowels, as in Greek and Latin prop- 
er names. (See Rules prefixed to these names, Nos. 18, 19, 
20, &c.) Thus Jehoskaphat has the accent on the antepenulti- 
mate syllable, according to Greek accentuation by quantity 
(sec Introduction to this work) ; and this syllable, according 
to the clearest analogy of English pronunciation, is ehort, as 
if spelled Je-hosh'a-phat. The secondary accent has the sarme 
shortening power in Orkhonias, where the primary accent is 
on the third, and the secondary on the first syllable, as if 
spelled Oth-o-ni'as; and it is on these two fundamental prin- 
ciples of our own pronunciation, namely, the lengthening 
power of the penultimate, and the shortening power of the 
antepenultimate accent, that I hope I have been enabled to 
regulatc and fix many of those sounds which were floating 
about in uncertainty, and which, for want of this are 
differently marked by different orthoepists, and often differ 
ently by the same orthoepist. 


Rules for placing the Accent on Hebrew Proper 
Names. 


13. With respect to the accent of Hebrew words, it can 
not be better regulated than by the laws of the Greek lan 
age. Ido not inean, however, that every Hebrew word 


which is Grecized by the Septuagint shculd be accented ex 
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actly according to the Greek rule of accentuation ; for, if 
this were the carc, cvery word cnding in el would never 
have the accent higher than the preceding syllablo ; because 
it was a evicral rule in the Greck language, that, when the 
last syllabic was long, the accent could not be higher than 
the penultimate; nay, strictly speaking, were we to accent 
these words according to the accent of that language, they 
ought to have the accent on thc last syllable, because A6ÓA 
and [cpur, Addiel and Israel, have the accent on that sylla- 
ble. It may be said, that this acccnt on the leat syllable is 
the crave, which, when on the last word of a ecntence, or 
succeeded by an enclitic, was changed into an acute. But 
bere, as in words purely Grcck, we find the Latin analogy 
prevail; and, because the penultiniete is short, the accent is 
placed on the antcpcnultimate, in the same manner as in 
Socrates, Sosthenes, &c., though the final syllable of the Greek 
words Yexpárr$, Ywobisns, &c., is long, and the Greek ac- 
cent on the penultimate, (See Introduction prcfixed to the 
Rules for pronouncing Greck and Latin Proper Names.) It 
is this general prevalence of acccnting according to the Latin 
analogy that has induccd me, when the Hebrew word has 
been Grecized in the same number of syllables, to prefer 
the Latin accentuation to what may be called our own. 
Thus Cathua, coming to us through the Greck Ka0ovd, I 


bave accented it on the penultimate, because the Latins, 


would have placed the accent on this syllable on account of 
its being long, though an English ear would be better pleased 
with the antepenultimate accent. The same reason has in- 
duced me to accent Chaseba on the antepenultimate, because 
itis Greecised into Xaer6d. But when the Hebrew and Greek 
word does not contain the same number of syllables, as Mes" 
bah, Meowbia, Id'u-el, Iduundos, it then comes undcr our 
own analogy, and we neglect the long vowel, and place the 
accent on the antepenultimate. The same may be observed 
of Afordecai, from Mapdoxaios. 

14. As we never accent a proper name from the Greek 
on the last syllable (not because the Greeks did not accent 
the last syllable, for they had many words accented in that 
manner, but because this accentuation was contrary to the 
Latin proeody) ; so, if the Greek word be accented on any 
other syllable, we seldom pay any regard to it, unless it co- 
incide with the Latin accent. Thus in the word Gede'raA, I 
have placed the accent on the penultimate, because it is 
Grecized by 'ddnpa, where the accent is on the antepenult- 
imate; and this because the penuicimase is long, and this 
long penultimate has always the accent in Latin. (See this 
further exemplified, Rule 18th, prefixed to the Greek and 
Latin Proper Names, and Introduction, near the end.) Thus, 
though it may seem at first sight absurd to derive our pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew words from the Greeks, and then to 
desert the Greek for the Latin, yet, since we must have 
some rule, and, if possible, a learned one, it is very natural 
to lay hold of the Latin, because it is nearest at hand. For 
as language is a mixture of reasoning and convenience, if 
the true reason lie too remote from common apprehension, 
another more obvious one is generally adopted ; and this last, 
by general usage, becomes a rule superior to the former. It 
is true, the analogy of our own language would be a rule 
the most rational ; but, while the analogies of our own lan- 
guage are so little understood, and the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages arc so justly admired, cven the appearance of being 
es pni with them will always be esteemed reputable, 
and infallibly lead us to an imitation of them, even in such 
points as are not only insignificant in themselves, but incon- 
sistent with our vernacular pronunciation. 

15. It is remarkable that all words ending in fas and iak 
bave the accent on the i without any foundation in the 
analogy of Greek and Latin pronunciation, except the very 
vague reason that the Greek word places thc accent on this 
syllable. I call this reason vague, because the Groek accent 
has no influence on words in ael, iel, ial, &c., as Icpa?, 
A603, Bedia), x. r. À. 

Hcnce we may conclude the impropriety of pronouncing 
Messias with the accent on the first syllable, according to 
Labbe, who says we must pronounce it in thia manner it we 
wish to pronounce it like the French, with the os rotundum 
n facuncum ; ard, indeed, if the ¢ were to be pronounced in 
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the French manner, like e, placing the accent on the first syl 
lable sccms to have the bolder sound. This niay scrve ag 
an answer to the lcarned critic, the cditor of Lubbe, who 
says, “the Grecks, but not the French, pronounce ore rotun- 
do ;" for though the Greeks might place the accent on the i 
in Meeclas, yet, as they certainly pronounccd this vowel as 
the French do, it must have the samc slender eound, and 
the accent on the first syllable must, in that respect, be pref- 
erable to it; for the Greek ¿, like the same letter in Latin, 
was the slendcrest of all the vowel sounds. It is the broad 
diphteacal sound of the English i with the accent on it 
which makes this word sound so much better in English 
than it does in French, or even in the true ancient Grcek 
pronunciation. 

16. The termination aim seems to attract the accent on 
the a only in words of more than three syllables, as E'phra- 
im and Mizra-im have the accent on the antcpenultimato ; 
but Ho-ro-na'im, Ram-a-tha'im, &c., on the penultimate sylla- 
ble. This is a general rule; but if the Greek word have the 

enultimate long, the accent ought to be on that syllabic, as 

har-vaim, Dapovip, &c. 

17. Kemuel, Jemuel, Nemuel, and other words of the same 
form, having the same number of syllables as the Greek 
words into which they are translated, ought to have the ac- 

, cent on the penultimate, as that syllable is long in Greek ; 
but Emanuel, Samuel, nd Lemuel are irrecoverably fixed in 
the antepenultimate accentuation, and show the true analo- 
gy of the accentuation of our own langusge. 

18. Thus we see what has been observed of the tendenc 

i of Greek and Latin words to desert their original accent, and 
(to adopt that of the English, is much more observable in 
words from the Hebrew. Greek and Latin words are fixed in 

' their pronunciation, by a thousand books written expressly 
upon the subject, and ten thousand occasions of using them: 
but Hebrew words, from the remote antiquity of thc lan- 
guage, from the paucity of books in it, from its being origin- 
ally written without points, and thc very different style of 
its poetry from that of other languages, afford us scarcely 
any criterion to recur to for settling their pronunciation, 
which must, therefore, often be irregular and desultory. 
The Septuagint, indeed, gives us some light, and is thc only 
star by which we can éteer; but this is so frequently ob- 
scured as to leave us in the dark, and force us to pronounce 
according to the analogy of our own language. It were to 
be wished, indeed, that this were to be entirely adopted in 
Hebrew words, where we have so little to determine us; 
and that those words which we have worn into our own 

ronunciation were to be a rule for all others of the sama 
orm and termination ; but itis easier to bring about a rev 


olution in kingdoms than inlanguages. Men of Mani ID 
always form a sort of litera aristocracy: they will be 
proud of the distinction which a knowledge of languages 


gives them above the vulgar, and will be fond of showing 
this knowledge, which the vulgar will never fail to admire 
and imitate. 

The best we can do, therefore, is to make a sort of com- 

romise between this ancient haa and our own; to 

rm a kind of compound ratio of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and English, and to let each of these prevail as usage bas 
permitted them. Thus Emanuel, Samuel, Lemuel, which, ac- 
cording to the Latin analogy and our own, have the accent 
on the antepenultimate syllable, ought to remain in quict 
possession of their present pronunciation, notwithstanding 
the Greek Epuavov)A, Xapov), AtpovgA ; but Elishua, Es- 
drelon, Gederah, may have the accent on the penultimate, 
because the Greek words into which they are translated, 
EXcovi, Eodpnvdp, T'áónpa, have the penultimate long. It 
this should not ap a satiafactory method of settling the 
pronunciation of these words, I must entreat those who dis- 
sent from it to point out a better. A work of this kind was 
wanted for general use ; it is addressed neither to the learned 
nor the illiteratc, but to that large and most respectable part 
of society who have a tincture of letters, but whose avoca- 
tions deny them the opportunity of cultivating them. To 
these a work of this kind cun not fail of being useful; 
A by its utility to these the author wishes to stand or 

i 
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INITIAL VOCABULARY. 


*,* When a word is succeeded by a word printed in 
italics, this latter word is merely to spell the former as 
it ought to be pronounced. Thus, Are-fa is the true pro- 
Bunciation of the preceding word Acs pha; and so of the 
rest. 

*,* The figures annexed to the words refer to the rules 
prefixed to the Vocabulary. Thus, the figure 3 after Ab'di 
refers to Rule the 3d for the pronunciation of the final i; 


and the figure 5 after A-bish’a-i refers to Rule the Sth for | 


the pronunciation of the unaccented ai; and so of the 
rest. 

*,* For the quantity of the vowels indicated by the syl. 
labication, see Nos. 18 and 19 of the Rules for Greek and 
Latin Proper Names. 

*,* [In a few instances, the pronunciation of Perry, Trol- 
lope, Carr, or Fulton and Knight, is given below; but in 
general it bas been thought undesirable to multiply diversi- 
ties of pronunciation.—E».) 


AB AC AD AD AH 
A'A-LAR Ab1-dan : |Ac'cad Ad'a-da or Ad’a-dah 9 | A-don-i-be’zek 
Aa'ron! 5 A'bi-el* 4 12 Ac'ca-ron Ad-ad.e'zer Ad-o-ni‘iah 15 
Ab A-bi-e’zer 19 Ac'cho 6 Ad-ad-rim‘mon A-don'i-kam 
Ab'a-cue A-bi-ez'rite Ac'cos A’dah A-don-i'ram 
Ab'a-dah Abi- Ac’coz Ad-a-l'ah 9 15 A-don-i-ze‘dek 
A-bad'don AyYtgal A-cel'da-ma 10 Ad-a-li'a 15 A-do'ra 9 
Ab-a-di'as 15 Ab-i-bail A-sel'da-ma Ad'am Ad-o-raim 16 
A-b a A-bi'hu A'chab 6 Ad'a-ma or Ad'a-mah — |A-do'ram 
A'b A-bihud A'chad Ad'a-mi 3 A-dram'e-lech 
Ab’a-na? 9 A-bi'iah 9 A-chai-a 5 Ad'a-mi Ne‘keb A'dri-a 2 9 32 
Ab/a-rim? A-bi'jam A-cha'i-chus A'dar 1 A'dri-el 13 
Ab'a-ron Ab-I-lene jA'chan 6 Ad'a-sa 9 A-du'el 13 
Ab’ba 9 A-bim'a-e] 13 A'char Ad'a-tha 9 A-dullam 
Ab/da A-bimre-lech 6 A'chaz 6 Ad'be-el 13 |A-dum'mim ^ 
Abdi 3 A-bin'a-dab Ach'bor Ad'dan A-e-di'as 12 15 
Ab-di'as 15 A-bin'o-am A chi-ach'a-rus 6 12 |Ad'dar /E'gypt 
Ab'di-el 4 13 A-bi'ram A'chim 6 Ad'di 3 4E-ne'as.—Virgil. 
Ab'don A-bi'rom A-chim'e-lech 6 Ad'din JE'ne-as. "—Acts, 9 
A-bed'ne-go A-bis'a-i 5 A'chi-or Ad'do ‘non 
A'bel 1 Ab-i-se'i A-chi'ram Ad'dus JE'nos 
A'bel Beth-ma’a-cah Abi-shag A'chish A'der 1 Ag'a-ba 
A'bel Maim A-bish'a-har Achi-tob or Achi-tub  |Ad'i-da Ag'a-bus 
A'bel Me-ho'lath A-bish/a-l 5 A-chito-phel A'di-el 13 A'gag 1 11 
A'bel Miz'ra-im 16 A-bish'a-lom A-kit'o-fel A'din A'gag-ite 
A'bel Shit'tim A-bish'u.a 13 Ach'me-tha Ad'i-na 9 A'gar 
Ab'e-san 11 Ab1-shur A'chor Ad'i-no Ag-a-renes’ 
Ab’e-sar 13 Abi1-sum Ach’‘sa 9 Adi-nus Ag'e-e 7 
A'bez Ab’‘-tal Ach’shaph Adi-tha 9 Ag-ge'us 7 
ANC )? Ati-tub Ach'zib 6 Ad.i-thaim 16 Ag-noth-ta'bor 
Abi 3 A-biud Ac'i-pha Ad'a-i 5 A'gur 
A-bi'a or A-bi'ah Ab'ner Avefa 7 Ad‘mah A'hab 
A-bi-al'bon 13 Atram or A'bra-ham*  |Ac'i-tho Ad'ma-tha A-har'ah 9 
A-bi'a-saph Ab'sa-lom A-cu'a 13 Ad'na 9 A-ber’a) 
A-bi'a-thar A-bu'bus A'cub 11 Ad'nah 9 A-has'a-i 5 
A'bib Ac'a-ron A'da | Ad'o-nàie 5 A-has-u-e'rus 
A-bi'dah 9 Ac'a-tan A'dad | Ad-o-ni'as 15 A-ha va 


1 Aaron.—This is a word of three syllables in Labbe, who 
says it is used to be pronounced with the accent on the pe- 


Of Palestine, in Gath and Ascalon, 
And Accaron and Gaza's frontier bounds." —J5., 465. 


nultimate ; but the general pronunciation of this word in 
English is in two syllables, with the accent on the first, and 
as if written A’ron. Milton uniformly gives it this syllabica- 
tion and accent: 
* Till by two brethren (those two brethren call 
Moaes and Aaron) sent from God to claim 
His people from inthralment."— Par. Lost, b. xii., v. 170. 
3 (4-ba'na.—P.] 
3 Abarim.—Thís and some other words are decided in 
their accentuation by Milton in the following verses: 


“From Aroar to Nebo, and the wild 
Of southmost Abarim, in Hesebon, 
And Horonaim, Seon's realm, beyond 
The flowery dale of Sibma, clad with vines, 
And Eleaié, to th’ Asphaltic pool.” 
Par. Lost, b. L, v. 407. 
“ Yet his temple high 
Rear’d in Azotus, dreaded through the coast 


* (Adiel.—P.) 

5 Abram or Abraham.—The first name, of two syllables. 
was the patriarch's original name, but God increased it to 
the second, of three syllables, as a pledge of an increase in 
blessing. “he latter name, however, from the feebleness 
of the À in our pronunciation of it, and from the absence 
of the accent, is liable to such a hiatus, from the proximity 
of two similar vowels, that, in the most solemn pronuncia- 
tion, we seldom hear this name extended to three syllables, 
Milton has but once pronounced it iu this manner, but has 
six times made it only two syllables; und this may be looked 
upon as the general pronunciation. 

€ Adonai.—Labbe, says his editor, makes this a word of 
three syllables only; which, if once admitted, why, says he, 
should he dissolve the Hebrew diphthong in Sadat, Sinat, 
Tolmat, &c., and at the same time make two syllables of the 
diphthong in Caslew, which are commonly united into onet 
In this, says be, he is inconsistent with himsel£.— See S, «AI 

1 [Z-néas.—P.] 
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AL AN AR AR AS 
A'haz A-!ic'mcth An-a-i‘oh 5 15 Ar-a-bat'ti-ne A'ERA 
A-haz'a-i 5 Al-ex-an'dri-a A'nak A-rn'bi-a As-a-di'as 
&-ha-zi”ah 15 Alcx-an'dri-on An'a-kims A'rad Asael 13 
Ah'han A-li'ah A-nanYe-]ech 6 A’rad-ite 8 As‘e-hel 
Aber A-li‘an An'a-mim Ar'a-dus As-a-i‘ah 5 
Ahi 3 Al-le-lujah A'nan A'reh 1 As‘a-na 
A-hYah Ale-lu'yaÀ 5 An-a'ni Aram A’saph 
A-hi'am Allom An-e-ni‘ah 15 A'ron As'a-phar 
A-hi«'zer Alon Bac'huth lAn-a-ni'as Ar'a-rat As'a-ra 
A-hihud Al-mo'dad A-nan^-el 13 A-rau'nah A-sar'c-el 13 
A-hi'jah AlYmon Dib-la-thaim 15|A'nath Ar'ba or Arbah As-a-relah 
A-hi'kam AYna-than A-nath'c-ma? Arbal As-baz'a-reth 
A-hilud A^loth An'a-thoth Ar-bet'tis As'ca-lon 
A-him‘a-az Al'pha An'a-thoth-ite 8 Ar-be?la (in Syria) A-sc'as 
A-hitman Al-phe'us An'drew Ar-bella A-teb-e-bi'a 15 
A-hinYe-lech Al-ta-ne‘us An-dro-ni'cus or Arbite 8 As-e-bi'a 
A-Àim' e-lck Al-tas'ehith 6 An-dron'i-cus Ar-bo'nài 5 As'c-nath 
A-hi*moth Al'te-kon A^nem or Á'nen Ar-che-la'us A'ser 
A-hin'a-dab Aush A'ner Ar-ches'tra-tus A-ee'rar 
A-hin'o-am Al'vah or Alvan A'nes Arche-vites 8 Ash-a-bi‘ah 15 
A-hi'o A'mad A'neth Archi 3 A'shan 
A-hi'ra 9 A-mad’a-tha A’ni-am Ar-ehi-at’a-roth Ash'be-a 
A-hi'ram A-mad'a-thus A'nim Ar-chip'pus Ash/bel 
A-hi'ram-ites 8 A‘mal An'na 9 Archites 8 Ash'iclites 8 
A-his'a-mach 6 A-mal'da An'na-as Ard Ash'dod 
A-hish'a-hur Am'a-lek An'nas Ardath Ash'doth.ites 8 
A-hi'sham Am'a-lek.ites 8 An-nu'us 13 Ard'ites 8 Aslrdoth Pis'gah 
A-hi'shar A'man An-ti-lib'a-nus Ardon A'she-an 
A-hitob Am'a-na An'd-och 6 Areni 3 Ash'er 
A-hit'o-phel Am-a-ri'eh 15 An-ti'o-chis A-re'lites Ashi-math 
A-hi'tub Am‘n-8a An-ti'o-chus A-re-op/a-gite 8 Ash'ke-naz 
A-hi'ud A-mas‘a-l 5 An'ti-pas A-re-op'a-gus? Ash'nah 
Ahah Am-e-shfah 15 An-tip'a-tris A'res A'shon 
Abdi 5 Am-a-the'is An'ti-pha Ar-e'tas Ash'pe-naz 
A-ho'e or A-ho'ah Am'a-this An-to'ni-a A-re'us Ash'ri-el 13 
A-hotte 8 Am-e-zi'ah An-to-thi/jah 15 Ar'gob Ash‘ta-roth 
A-ho"iah A'men'! An'toth-ite 8 Ar'gol Ash'ta-roth-ites 8 
A-holba A'mi 3 A'nub A-rid'aÀ 5 Ash'te-inoth 
A-hol'bah A-min'a-dab A'nus A-rid'a-tha A-shu'ath 
A-holi-ab A-mit'tài 5 Ap-a-me'a A-ri'eh 9 Ash'ur 
A-hoM-bah 9 A-miz‘a-bad Aph-a-raim 16 A'ri-el 4 19 A-shu'rim 1% 
A-ho-lib’a-mah Am-mad'a.tha A-phar’sath-chites Ar-i-ma-the’a Ash‘ur-ites 8 
A-hu'mai 5 Am‘mah A-pharsites 8 A'ri-och 4 A'si-a 
A-hu'zam Am'mi 3 A'phex A-ris'a-i 5 A'shc-a d 
A-huz'zah Am-mid'-oi 4 A-phe'kah Ar-is-to-bu lus As-i-bi'as 15 
Ai 3 Am'mi-el 4 A-pher'e-ma Arkites A’siel 13 
A-f'ah 15 Am-mfhud A-pher'ra Ar-ma-ged'don As-pha 
A-l'ath Am-mi-shad'da-1 5 A-phi'ah 15 , Ar-mi-shad’a-i As'ke-lon 
AY, Am‘mon Aph'reh | Armon As'na-dài* 5 
A ijeh Am'mon-ites Aph'ses Ar'nan As'ms-veth 
Aija-lon Am'non A-poc'a-lypse | Arne-pher Ae-mo-de'us 
Ad ja-lon A'mok A-poc'ry-pha Arnon As-nn-ne'ans 
Aife-leth Sha'har Amon A-pollos i A^rod As'nah 
A d'je-leth Am'o-rites 8 A-pol1y-on Ar'o-di 3 or r 
Ain 5 A'mos A-potyon Aro-er A-so’ehis 6 
A-i'oth Am'pli-as Ap'pa-im 15 A'rom A'rom 
A-i'rus Am'ram Ap'phi-a 3 Arpad or Ar/phad As'pa-tha 
Aja-lon Am'rum-ites 8 Aph'e-a Ar-phax'ad As'phar 
Ak'kub Am'ran Ap'phus Ar'sa-ces As-phnr'a-sus 
Ak-rab'bim Am*'ra-phel Aph'us Ar'te-mas As'ri-cl 13 
A-lam'e-lech 6 Am'zi 3 Aq'ui-la Ar'u-both Assa-hi‘as 15 
Al'a-meth A'nab ar A-ru'^mah 13 As-eal'i-incth 
Al'a-moth An'a-el 11 Vra Arvad As-sa-ni'as 15 
Al'ci-mus A'nah A'rab Ar'vad-ites 8 As-si-de/ans 13 
Al'e-ma An-a-ha'rath Ar'a-bah Ar2a | As'sir 

1 Amen.—The only simple ward in the language which | Civ. Dei, 1. x, cap. 10, calls this word pagum Martis, the Vil 


pas necessarily two successive accents. 

3 Anathema.— Those who are not acquainted with the pro- 
found researches of verbal critica would be astonished to ob- 
serve what waste of learning has been bestowed on this word 
y Labbe, in order to show that it ought to be accented on 

e antepenultimate eyllable. This pronunciation has been 
adopted by English scholors; though some divines have been 
beard, from tho pulpit, to give it the penultimate accent, 
which eo readily unites it in a trochaic pronunciation with 
Maranatha, in the first Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians: 
“If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be 
Anathema maranatha.” 


3 Areopagus.—There is a strong propensity in English 
readers of the New Testament to Pronounce this word with 
the accent on the penultimate syllable; and even some 
foreign scholars have contended that it ought to be so pro- 
nounced. from its derivation from ”A peos wayay, the Doric 
dialect for xy», the fountain of Mars, which was on a bill 
in Athens, rather than from "A pecos rdyos, the hill of Mars. 
But Labbe very justly despises this derivation, and says that, 
of all the ancient writers, none have said that the Areopagus 
was derived from a fountain, or from a country near to a 
fountain; but all have confessed that it came from a hill, 
or the summit of a rock, on which this famous court of 
ə fudicature was built. Vossius tells us that St. Augustino, De 


lage of Mars, and that he fell into this error because the Lat. 
in word pagus signifies a village or strect; but, says he, the 
Greek word signifies a hill, which, perhaps, was so called 
from saya or xy?) (that is, fountain), because fountains usv- 
ally take their on hills. Wrong, however, as this deri 
vation may be, he tells us it is adopted by no less echolars 
than Beza, Budeeus, and Sigonius. And this may show us 
the uncertainty of etymology in language, and the security 
of "Pests usage ; but in the prescnt case, both etymology 
and usage conspire to place e accent on the antepenulti 
mate sy*able. Agreeably to this usage, we find the pro 
logue to a play observe, that 
“The critics are assembled in the pit, 
And form an Areopagus of wit." 
* Asmadai.—Mr. Oliver has not inserted this word, bat 
we have it in Milton: 
* On each wing 

Uriel and Raphaël his vaunting foe, 

Though huge, and in a rock of diamond arm'd. 

Vanquish'd, Adramelech ond Asmadai.” 

Par. Lost, b. vi., v. 365. 


Whence we may guess the poct’s pronunciation of it in three 


eyllables; the diphthong sounding like the ai in daily.—See 
Rule 5, and the words SINAt and ADONAI. 
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BA BA BE BE CA 
Ae’eos Ba'al-ath Ba'shan or Bas'san Be-ro'thath Be'zer or Boz'ra 
As'ta-rotb Ba'al-ath Be'er Ba'shan Ha'voth Fair |Ber'yl Be'zcth 
Astarte Ba'al Be'rith Bash'e-math Ber-ze‘lus Bi'e-tas 
As'tath Ba'al Gad Baslith De'zài 5 Bich'ri 3 6 
A-sup'pim Ba'al Ham'on Bas'math Bes-o-del'ah 9 15 Bid'kar 
A-syn'cri-tus Ba'al Han'an Bas'sa Be'sor Bigtha 
A'tad Ba'al Ha'zor Bas'ta-l 5 Be'tah B en 
At'a-rah Ba'al Hernon Bat'n-no De'ten Bigtha-na 
A-tar’ga-tis Ba'al 3 Dath Bcth-ab'a-ra Big/va-i 5 
At'a-roth Ba'al-im.— Milton. Bath'a-loth Beth-ab'a-rah 9 Bil'dad 
A'ter Ba'al.is Bath-rab'bim Beth'a-nath Bil'e-am 
Ate-re-zi'as 15 Ba'al-le Bath'she-ba Reth'a-noth Bil'gah 
A'thack : Ba'al Me'on Bath'shu-a 13 Beth'a-ny Bil'go-i 5 
Ath-e i'ah 15 Ba'al Pe'or Bav'a-i 5 Beth'a-ne Birha or Bil'hah 
Ath-a-li'ah 15 Ba'al Per'a-zim Be-a-li'ah 15 Beth-ar'a-bah 9 Bil'han 
Ath-a-ri'as 15 Ba'al Shali-eha Be'a-loth Beth'a-ram Bil'shan 
Ath-e-no'bi-us Ba'al Ta'mar Be'an Beth-ar'bel Bim ‘hal 
Ath'ens Ba'al Ze'bub Beb'a-i 5 Beth-a'^ven Bin’e-a 9 
Ath?ài 5 Ba'al Ze'phon Be'cher Beth-az'ma-veth Bin’nu-i 3 14 
Atroth Ba'a-na Beker 6 Beth-ba-al-me'on Bir'sha 
Attài 5 Ba'a-nah Bech-o'rath Beth-ba'ra Bir’za-vith 
At-ta-li'a 15 Ba'a-nan Bech'ti-leth Beth-ba'rah 9 Bisham 
At'ta-lus Ba'a-nath Be'dad Beth'ba-ei 3 Bi-thi'ah 15 
At-thar'a-tes Ba-a-ni'as 15 Bed-a-i'ah 15 Beth-bir'e-i 3 Bith'ron 
Au'gi-a 4 Ba'a-ra Be-el-i'a-da Beth'car Biz-i-jo-thi‘ah 15 
Au-ra-ni'tis Ba'a-aha? 9 Be-el'sa-rus Beth-da'gon Biz-i-jo-thijah 
Au-ra'nus Ba'a-shah Be-el-teth'mus Beth-dib-la-tha'm Biz'tha 
Au-te/us Ba-a-si'ah 15 Be-el'ze-bub* Beth'el Blas'tus 
A'va Ba'bel Be'er Beth'el-ite Do-a-ner'ges 
Av‘a-ran Babi 3 Be-e'ra Beth-emek Bo'az or Bo'oz 
A'ven Bab'y-lon Be-e'rah or Be’rah Be'ther Boc'cos 
A'vim Ba'ca Be-er-elim Be-thes'da Boch'e-ru 6 
A'vims Bac-chu'rus Be-e'ri 3 Beth-e’zel Bo'chim 6 
A'vites 8 Bach'rites 8 Be-er-la-ha'-roi Beth-ga'der Bo'han 
A'vith Bach'u*h Al‘lon Be-e'roth Beth-ga‘mul Bos'cath 
Az-a-e'lus Ba-go'as Be-e'roth-ites 8 Beth-hac’ce-rim 7 Bo'sce 
A'zah Bag'oi 3 5 Be-er'she-ba* Beth-hak'ser-im Bos'o-ra 
A’zal Ba-ha'rum-ite 8 Be-esh'te-rah Beth-ha'ran Bos'rah 9 
Az-a-li'ah 15 Ba-hu'rim Be'he-moth Beth-hog'ah 9 Bo'zez 
Az-a-ni‘ah 15 Ba'jith Be'kah 9 Beth-ho'ron Boz'rah 
A-za'phi-on Bak-bak'er Bela Beth-jesi-moth Brig'an-dine 
Az'a-ra Bak'buk Bedah Beth-leb'a-oth Bukki 3 
A-za're-el Bak-buk-i‘ah 15 Be'la-ites 8 Beth1e-hem Buk-ki'ah 15 
Az-a-ri'ah 15 Balaam 16 Bel'e-mus Beth'le-hem Eph'ra-tah |Bul, rhymes dull 
Az-a-ri'as 15 Ba'lam3 Bel'ga-i 5 Beth'e-hem Ju'dah Bu'nah 
A'zaz Bal'a-dan Be^-al 13 Bethie-hem-ite 8 Bun'ni 3 
A-za'zel! Balah 9 Bel'ma.im 16 Beth-lomon Buz 
Az-a-zi'ah 15 Baak Bel'nen Beth-ma'a-cah 9 Bu'zi 3 
Az-baz'a-reth Bal'a-mo Bel-shaz‘zar Beth-mar'ca-both Buzite 8 
Az'buk Bal'a-nus Bel-te-shaz'zar Beth-me'on 
A-zekah 9 Baktha'sar 11 Ben Beth-nim'rah 9 - 
A’zel Ba'mah Be-ná'1ah (-Ayah) 5 Beth-o'ron 
A'zem Ba'moth Ben-am'mi 3 Beth-pallet 
Az-e-phu'rith Ba'moth Ba'al Ben-eb'e-rak Beth-paz'zer C. 
A'zer Ban Ben-e-ja'a-kam Beth-pe'or 
A-ze'tas Ban-a-i'as 15 Ben'ha-dad Beth’pha-ge® 19 CAB 
Az'gad Ba'ni 3 Ben-ha'il Beti'faje 10 Cab'bon 
A-zi'a 15 Ba'nid Ben-ha'nan Betl'phe-let Cab'ham 
A-zi'e-i Ban'nus Ben'i-nu Beth'ra-bah 9 Ca'bul.—See BUL 
A'zi-el 13 Ban'u-as Ben'ja-min Beth'ra-pha 9 Cad'dis 
A-zi'za Ba-rab'bas Ben'ja-mite 8 Beth're-hob Ca'des 
Az'ma-veth Bar'a-chel 6 Ben'ja-mites Beth-sa'i-da? 9 Ca'desh 
Az'mon Bar-e-chi'ah 15 Be-nu1 3 14 Beth'sa-mos Cái'a-phas 5 
Az’noth Tabor Bar-a-ehi'as no Beth'shan Cain 
A'zor Ba'rak Be-no'ni 3 Beth-she'an Ca-i’nan® 
A-zo'tus Bar-ce‘nor Ben-zo'heth Beth'she-mesh Cái'rites 8 
Azriel 13 Bar’go Be'on Beth-shit'tah 9 Caah 
Az'ri-kam Bar-hu'mites 8 Be'or Beth'si-mos Cal-a-mol'a-lus 
A-zu'bah Ba-ri'ah 15 Be'ra Beth-su'ra 14 Cal'a-mus 
A'zur Bar je'sus Ber'a-chah 6 9 Beth-tap'pu-a Cal'col 
Az‘u-ran Bar-jo'na Ber-a-chi'ah 15 Be-thu'el 14 Cal-dees’ 
Az'y-mites Bar'kos Ber-a-i'ah 15 |Be'thul Caleb 
Az'zah Bar’na-bas Be-re'a Beth-u-li’a 5 Caleb Eph’ra-tah 
Az'zan Ba-ro'dis Be'red Beth'zor Cali-tas 
Az'zur Bar’sa-bas Beri 3 Beth’zur Calneth 
Bar'ta-cus Be-ri'ah 15 Be-tolli-us Cal'no 
Bar-thol'o- mew Be'rites 8 Bet-o-mes'tham Ca) phi 3 
Bar-ti-me'us Be'rith |Beto-nim Cal'va-ry 
B. Ba'ruch 6 r-ni'ce | Be-u'1ah Cal'va-re 
Bar-zillai 5 e-ro'dach Bal'a-dan Be’zai 5 Ca'mon 
BA'AL or Bel Bar-:@lai (Eng.) Be'roth Be-zal‘e-el® Ca‘na 
Bs'al.ah Bas'ca-ma Ber'o-thài 5 | Be'zek Ca'naan!? (ká'nan) 


- A41azel.—'This word is not in Mr. Oliver's Lexicon; but 


6 Bethphage.— This word is generally pronounced by the 


Milton makes use of it, and places the accent on the second | Illiterate in two syllables, and without the second À, as if 


syllable : 


3 [Ba-a'ska.—P., T.) 


“ That proud honor claim'd 


Azazel as his right: a cherub tall.” 
Par. Lost, b. i., v. 534. 


3 Sce CANAAN, AARON, and ISRAEL. 


« JBeet:ebub.—F. & K.] 


s [Becr sheba —F. & K.] 


written Beth'page. (Perry makes but two syllables of this 
word (Beth'phaf£e), sounding the 4.—Ep.] 

1 [Beth-satda.—P.) 6 (Bez'a-leel.—P., F. & K.) 

9 [Cai'nan.— 13 

10 Canaan.— word is not unfrequently pronouaced 
in three syllables, with the accent on the second. But Mil 
ton, who in his Paradise Lost has introduced this word siy 
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cH CO DI EL EL 

Ca'naan-ites 8 Chem'a-rims Co'sam Dik'lah or Dil'dah E-le-a eh 9 
Can‘da-cé or Chemosh Coutha Dil'e-an E-le-a'le.— Milton. 

Can'daco (P.) Che-na'a-nah 9 Coz Dim'nah E-le'a-sah 9 
Can'nch 9 Chen'a-ni 3 Cozi 3 Di'mon E-le-a’zer 
Caw'nee Chen-a-ui'ah 15 Cres'cens Di-mo‘nah 9 E-le-a-zu'rus 
Can'veh 9 Che'phar Ha-am'mo- Cre’tnns Dinah 9 El-e-lo'he Is'ra-e! 
Can'cee nai 5 Crete Di'na-ites 8 E-leu'the-rus 
Ca-perna-um! 1 Che-pbi'rah 6 9 Cretes Din'ha-bah 9 Ekeu-zai 3 5 
Caph-ar-sal'a-ma Che'ran Creti-ans Di-ot're-phest E-ho'nan 
Ca-phen'a-tha 9 Che’re-as Cre'she-ans Di'shan Eli 3 
Ca-phi'ra 9 Cher'eth-ims Cuit Di'shon E-li‘ab 
Caph'tor ICher'eth-ites 8 Cush Diz'a-hab E-li'a-da 
Caphb'to-rim 'Che'rith or Che'rieh Cu'shan Do'cus E-li'a-dal. 
Caph'to rims (Cher'ub (tsherub) 6 — |Cu'shan Rish-a-thaim 15|Dod'a4 5 E-li'a-dun 
Cap-pa-do'ci-a Che'rub (a town) Cu'shi 3 Dod'a-nim E-li'ah 9 
Cop-pa-do'she-a Kerud Cuth or Cuth'ah Dod'a-vsh 9 E-li‘ah-ba 9 
Car-e-ba'si-on Cher'u.bim 6 Cu'the-ans Do'do E-li'a-kim 
Car-a-ba':e-on Ches'a-lon Cy'a-mon Doe E-li’a-li 3 
Car'cha-mis 6 Che'sed Cy-re'ne Doph‘kah 9 E-i'am 
Car’che-mish 6 Che'sil Cy-re‘ni-us Dor E-t’as 15 
Ca-re'ah 9 Che'sud Do'ra E-li'a-saph 
Ca'ri-a Che-sultoth E-li'a-shib 
Car'kas Chet'tim Do- ‘e-nes E-li'a-sis 
Car-ma‘ni-ans Che'zib D. Do-eith'e-us E-li'a-tha or E-li'a-Chae 
Carme Chi'don Dothaim or Dothan 16| E-li-a'zar 
Car'mel Chi-li'on* DAD'A-REH 9 Du'mah 9 E-li'dad 
Carmel-ite 8 Chillc-ab Dab’ba-sheth Dura E'i-el 13 
Carmel-it,ess Chil'mad Dab'e-rath E-li-e/naÀ 5 
Car'mi 3 Chim'ham Dabri-a E-lie’zer , 
Car' mites 3 Chis‘eu, Cas‘len, or Da-co'bi 3 E-li/ha-ba 
Carnsim 15 Cisteu Dad-de'us E. EM-he'na 5 
Car'ni-on Chis‘lon Da’gon Eii boreph 
Carpus Chisoth Ta’bor Dái'san 5 E'A-NAS E-li'hu (Eng. El't-ho, 
Car-she’na Chittim Dal-a-i‘ah 5 Ebal E-lijah 9 
Ca-siphi-a Chi'un Dali-lah Ebed Eli-ka 
Casteu Chlo'e Dal-ma-nu'tha E-bed'me-lech Elim 
Cas'lu-bim Choa Dal'phon Ebenezer E-lim'e-lech 6 
Cas'phor Cho-rn‘sin, or Chora’ |Dam'a-ris ` E'ber E-H-oo’na-i 5 
Cas'pis or Cas’pLin shan, or Cho-ra'zin | Dam-a-scenes’ E-bi'a-saph E-li-o'nas 
Ca-thu'eth 13 Chos-a-me'us Dan E-bro'n Elt1-phal 
Ce'dron 7 Cho-ze'ba Dani-el 13 E-ca'nus E-liph'a-leh 9 
Ceilan CHRIST Danites 8 Ec-bat'a-na E-li'phaz? 
Ce-le-mi'a 9 Chub 6 Dan-ja'an Ec-cle-si-as'tes E-liph’e-let 
Cen'chre-a 6 Kub Dan'nah Ec-cle-si-as'ti-cus E-lis'a-beth 
Cen-de-be‘us Chun Dan'o-brath Ed El-i-sæ'us 
Cen-tu'ri-on Chu'sa or Chu'za Da'ra E'dar E-se'us 
Ce'phas Chush'an Rish.a-tha-  |Dar'da Eden E-li'sha 9 
Ce'ras im 15 Da'ri-an E'der E-li'shah 
Ce'teb Chu'si Dar'kon E'des E-lish'a-mno 
Charis? 6 Cin'ner-eth or Cirrner- |Da'than E‘di-as E-lish'a-mah 
Cha‘di-as oth Dath’e-mah or Ed‘na E-lish’a-phat 
Chie're-as Cir'a-ma Dath'mah E'dom E-lish'e-ba 
Chal'ce-do-ny Ci'sài 5 David E'dom.ites 8 EM-shu'a 13 
Chal'col Cis leu De'bir Ed’re-i 3 E-lisi-mus 
Chal-de'a Cith'e-rus Deb'o.rah* Eglah E-litu 
Cha'nes Cittims De-cap'o-lis Egla-im 16 E-li^ud 
Chan-nu-ne'us Clau'da De'dan Egon I-liz'a-phan 
Char-a-ath’a-lar Cle-a'sa Ded'a-nim t E-i'zur 
Char’a-ca Clem'ent Ded'a-nims ER 5 El'ka-nah 
Char'a-eim Cle'o-phas De-ha'vites 8 Ehud Elko-shite 8 
Char'cus lo'e Dekar E'ker Ena-sar 
Che're-a Cni'dus Del.a.i'ah 5 . |Ek’re-bel El'mo-dam 
Char'mis Nidus Deri-lah Ek'ron Elna-am 
Charran Col-ho’zeh 9 De’mas EV'ron-ites 8 Erna-than 
Chas'e-ba 13 Colti-us Derbe Ela FE1on 
Che'bar 6 Co-los'se Des'sau Ela-dah Eton Beth'ha-pt« 
Cbed-er-la'o-mer? Co-los'si-ans De-u'el 17 Elah Elon-ites 8 
Che'tal Co-losh'e-ans Deu-ter-on'o-my Elam Elloth 
Cherci-as Co-ni'ah 15 Dib'a-im 16 E1am-ites 8 a-al 
Kershe-as Con-o-ni'ah Dib^ath Ela-sah 9 a-let 
Chelti-ans Co'os Di'bon E1lath El pa’ran 
Chellub Cor Di'bon Gad | E-beth'el Elte-keh 9 
Chellus Cor ban Dib'ri 3 Etci-a Ette-keth 
Chellod Cor’be Dib'za-hab or Diz'a-hab | El'she-a Elte-kon 
Chelub 'Co're Di'drachm Elda-ah El'to-lad 
Chelu'bai 5 |Corinth Di'dram El'dad Eul 
Che-lu'bar i Co-rin'thi-ans iDidy-mus 6 Ele-ad E-lu’zad 5 


on the first. ‘This 1s perfectly agreeable to the syllabication * [ Chil i-on.—T.) 
and accentuation of Isaac and Dalaam, which are always 5 The learned editor of Labbe tells us that this 
heard in two syllables. This suppression of a syllable in | word has the penultimate long, both in Greek and Hebrew, 
the latter part of these words arises from the absence of ac- | and yet he observes that our clergy. when reading the 
cent: an accent on the second syllable would prevent the Holy Scriptures to the people in English, always pronounce 
hiatus arising from the two vowels, as it docs m Baal and | it with the accent on the first syllable : “and why not,” says 
Baalim, which are always heard in two and three syllables | he, “when they place the accent on the first syllable of ore 
respectively.—See. ADoNAL (Both Perry and Fulton and | tor, auditor, and successor?" “But,” continues he, “I sup- 
Kmght make but two syllables of this word.—Ep.) ose they accent them otherwise when they speak Latin ^ 
1C um.—This word is often, but improperly, pro- | Who doubts it? 
nouncc:d with the accent on the penultimate. 8 rt T 

| 1 


times, has constantly made it two syllables, with the accent 3 Cr 


3 Chalris.—CÀ is pronounced like k, unless marked to El'i-^phaz.— P.—Sm.] 
tbe contrary. 


— — 


ET 
El-y-ma'is 
Ev3-mns 
El'za-bad 
El'za-phan 
Em-al-cu'cl 17 


En-rim’mon 
En-ro'gel 13 
En'she-mesh 
En-tap'pu-ah 9 
Ep’a-phras 
E-paph-ro-di'tus 
E-pen'e-tus 


Eph'pha-tha 
Ephraim 16 
E'phra-im-ites 8 
Eph'ra-tah? 
Eph'rath 
Eph'rath.ites 8 
E'phron 

Er 

E'ran 

Eran-ites 8 
E-ras'tus 

E'rech 6 

Eri 3 

E'sa 

E-sa'ias (E-za'yas) 5 
E'sar-had'don 
E'sau 


Esh'tau-lites 8 
Esh-tem'o-a 


Es-ma-chi'ah 15 
E-so'ra 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


Eri 3 
Ex'o-dus 


E'zi-ou Ge'bar or 
E'zi-on-ge'ber 
Eznite 8 


Ez'ron or Hez'ron 
Ez'ron-ites 8 


G.' 


GA'AL 

Ga'ash 

Ga'ba 

Gab'a-el 13 
Gab'a-tha 
Gab'bši or -a1 5 
Gab'ba-tha 

Ga bri-as 
Ga'bri-el 13 


Gad'di-el 13 
Ga'di 3 
Gadites 8 
Ga'ham 
Ga'har 
Gat-us 
Ga'yus 
Gal'a-ad 
Ga'al 


Galti-o 
Gam'a-el 13 
Ga-mati-el 13 


Gath 
IGath Hepher 
‘Gath Rim’mon 
Gau‘lan 
IGau1on 


GI 


Go'za 
Gaz'a-bar 
Ga-za'ra 
Ga'zath-ites 8 
Ga'zer 
Ge-ze’ra 13 
Gu'2cz 
Gnz'ites 8 
Gaz'zam 
Ge'ba 7 
Gebal 
Gear 
Geber 
Gedim 
Ged-a-li‘ah 15 
Ged'dur 
Ge'der 
Ge-de'rah 14 
Ged'e-rite 8 
Ge-de'roth 13 
Ged-e-roth-aim 16 
Ge'dir 


Ge'dor 
Ge-ha’zi 7 13 
Gelt-loth 
Ge-mali 3 
Gem-a-ri'ah 15 
Gen-ne'us 
Ge-nes'a-reth 7 
Gen'e.sis 
Jen'e-sis 
Ge-ne’zar 13 
Gen'dles 8 
Jen'tiles 
Gen-u'bath 
Ge'on 

Ge'ra 

iGe'rah 9 
Gerar 
Ger’a-sa 9 
Ger'ga-shi 3 
Ger'ga-shites 8 
Ger.ge-senes’ 8 
Geri-zim 7 
Ger're-ans 
Ger'rin-i-ans 
Ger'shom 
Ger'shon 
aes 8 


Gesh'u-rites 8 
Ge'thur 
Geth-o-li'as 15 
Geth-eem'a-no 
Ge-u'el 17 
Ge'zer 
Ge'zer-ites 8 
Gi’ah 
Gib/'bar 
Gibbe-thon 
Gib'e-a 9 
Gib'e-ah 9 
Gib'e-ath 
Gib’e-on 
Gib'e-on-ites & 
Gibiites 8 
Gid-dal'ti 3 
Gid'del 
Gid'e-on ? 
Gid-e-o'ni 3 
Gi'dom 

er 
Gihon 


HA 
Gi'nath 
Gin'ne-tho 
Gin'ne-thon 
Gir'ga-shi 3 
Gir’ga-shites 8 
Gis'pa 9 


Go'pher wood 
Gor'fri-as 


Go-thon*t-el 13 
Go'zan 

Grada 
Gre'ci-a 9 
M 88 
Gud’ 

des do 
Gu'^nites 8 
Gur 

Gur-ba'al 


H. 


HA-A-HASH'TA-RI 


Hab'/ak-kuk* 
Hab-a-zi-ni'ah 15 


Hach-a-li^ah 15 
Hachi-lah 
Hach‘mo-ni 3 
Hach'mo-nite 8 
Ha'da 


Ha-gar-enes' 8 
Ha'gar-ites 8 
Hag'ga-i 5 


HA 
Hal-lelujah 
Halle-lu'yah 
Hal-lo’es 
Ham 
Ha'man 
Ha'math or He'math 
Ha'math-ite 8 
Ha'math Zo' bah 
Ham'math 
Ham-med’a-tha 
Ham’e-lech 6 
Ham ‘tal 
Ham-more-keth 
Ham'mon 
Ham'o-nah 
Ha'mon Gog 
Ha'mor 
Ha'moth 
Ha'moth Dor 
Ha-mv'el 17 
Ha’mul 
Ha'mukites 8 
Ha-mu'tal 
Ha-nam'e-el 13 
Ha'nan 
Ha-nan'e-el 13 
Han'a-ni 3 
Han-a-ni'ah 15 
Ha'nes 
Han'el 13 
Han'nah 9 
Han'na-thon 
Han'ni-el 13 


4+Ha‘noch 


Ha'noch.ites 8 
Ha'nun 
Haph-a-ra'im 15 
Ha'ra 

Har’a-dah 9 
Har-a-l'ah 15 


Ha'riph 
Harne-pher 
Ha’rod 
Ha'rod.ite 8 
Haro-eh 9 
He'ro-rite 8 
Har’o-sheth 
Harsha 9 
Ha'rum 
Ha-ru'maph 
Ha-ru'phite 8 
Ha'ruz 
Has-a-di'ah 15 
Has-e-nu'ah 13 
Hash-a-bi'ah 15 
Hash-ab'nah 9 
Hash-ab-ni‘ah 15 
Hash-bad'a-na 9 
Ha'shem 
Hash-monah 9 
Ha'shum 
Ha-shu'pha 9 
Has'rah 


Hatach 6 


IHa'voth Jair 
Ha'za-el 13 
Ha-zåľřah 5 


73 


| Emmaus.—This word is often very improperly pro- 
nounced in two syllables, as if divided into Em'maus. 


3 [ E-ne'as.—P.] 
3 | Eph-ra'tah.—P-.) 


4 [Ex bu-lus.—P.] 


marked as soft. 


1 [GiLbo'a.—P.] 


5 [Evil Mer'o-dack.—P.) 
6 The letter G has the hard sound, as in give, except wheo 


s (Ha-bak'kuk is more common] 


74 SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 
HE HU IS JA 
Ha'zar Ad'dar Hcz'ron-ites 8 Hus Is'ra-cl! 
He'zar E'nan Hid'da.i 5 Hu'zoth Is'ra-el.ites 8 
Ha'zar Gad'dah Hid'de-kel Huz'zab Is'sa-char 
Ha'zar Hatti-con Hi'cl Hy-das'pcs Is-tal-cu'rus 13 
Hea'zar Ma'veth Hi-cr'e-cl 13 Hyena 9 Is’u-i 3 13 
Ha-za'roth Hi-er'e-moth Hy-men-e'us Is'u-ites 8 
Ha'zar Shu'el Hi-er-i-eus It'a-ly 
Ha'zar Su'eah Hi-cr’mas Ith'a-i or It'ei 5 
Ha'zar 3u'sim Hi-cr-on‘y-mus Ith'a-mar 
Ha'zcl El-poni 3 Hig-ga‘ion 5 I. Ithi-el 13 
Ha-ze'rim Hilo Ith‘mah 9 
Ha-ze'roth 'Hil-ki'ah 15 IB'HAR Ith'nan 
Ha'zer Shu'sim ı Hilel Ib1e-am Ith'ra 9 
Haz'e-zon Te'mar Hin Ib-nei'ah 9 Ith'ran 
Ha'zi-el 13 Hin'nom [b-ni'jah 9 Ith’re-am 
Ha'zo Hirah Ibri 3 Ith'rites 8 
Ha'zor Hiram Ib'zan It'tah Ka'zin 
Haz'u-bah 9 Hirca'nus Ieh'a-bod Irta-i 5 
He'ber His-ki'jah 15 I-co'ni-um It-u-re’a 13 
He'ber-ites 8 Hit'tites 8 Id'a-lan 9 I'vah 
Hebrews Hi'vites 8 Id'bash Iz'e-har 13 
He'bron Hoba or Ho'bah Id'do Iz'^har 
He'bron-ites 8 Ho'bab Id'u-el 13 Iz'hardte 8 
Hega- 5 Hod Id-u-me2’a 9 Iz-ra-hi‘ah 15 
He'ce 7 Hod-a-i‘ah 15 Id-u-me’ans Iz'ra-hite 
He 9 Hod-a-vi'ah 15 T! Iz-ra-i'ah or Is-ra-i'ah 9 
Helam ! Ho-de'va 9 Ig-da-liah 15 Iz'^re-el 13 
Hel'bah 9 | Ho-de^rah 9 Ig-e-ab'a-rim 7 Iz-ri 3 
Hel'bon Ho-díah 15 Ig’e-al 7 Iz'rites 8 
Hel-chi'ah 15 'Ho-difah 15 Tjon 
Hel'da&i 5 Ho'dish Ik'kesh 
He'leb Horz1ah nài 5 J 
He'cd Hotham Im š 
He'lek Holen Im^ah 9 
He'lek-ites 8 Hol-o-fer’nes Im'mah 9 JA’A-KAN 
Helem Holon 1Im-man'u-el 17 Ja-ak'o-bah 9 
Heleph Ho'man or He'man Im'mer Ja-a1a 
He'lez Ho’mer Im‘na or Im‘nah Ja-alah 9 
Heli 3 Hoph'ni 3 Im'rah Ja-alam 
Helka-i 5 Hoph'rah Im'ri 3 Ja'a-nài 5 
Hel'kath Hor Iota 9 Ja-ar-e-or'a-sim 
Helkath Haz‘zu-rim  |Hor-a-gid'dad Iph-e-dei'ah 15 Ja-as-e-ni'a 
Hel-ki'as 15 Ho'ram Ir Ja'a-aau 
Hedon Ho'reb I'ra Ja-a'si-el 13 
He'man Ho'rem Irad Ja-a'zah 9 
He'math or Ha'math Hori 3 I'ram Ja-az-a-ni'ah 15 
Hem'dan Ho'rims Iri 3 Ja-a'zar 
Hen Ho'rites 8 I-rijah 15 Ja-a-zi'ah 15 
He'na 9 Hor'mah Ir’na-hash Ja-a'zi-el 13 
Hen'a-dad Hor-o-naim 15 Iron Ja'bal 
He'noch 6 Hor'o-nites 8 Ir'pe-el 13 Jab'bok 
He'pher Ho'sa or Has'ah Ir-ehe'mish Ja'besh 
He'pher-ites 8 Ho-san'na Iru Ja'bez 
Heph'zi-bah 9 Ho-se’a, Ho-zea 9 T'sa-ac Ja'bin 
He'ram Hosh-a-i'ah 15 Irak Jab‘ne-el 13 
He'res Hosh'a-ma I-saiah (I-zà'yah) 5 Jab'neh 9 
He'resh Ho-she'a 8 Is'cah Ja'chan 
Her'mas Ho'tham Is-car'i-ot Ja'chin 
Her-mof/e-nes Ho'than Is'da-el 13 Ja'chin-ites 8 
Hermon Ho'thir Ish'bah 9 Ja'cob 
Her mon-ites 8 Huk'kok Ish'bak Ja-co'bus 13 
Herod Hul Ishi Be'nob Ja'da 
He-ro'di-an Hul'dah 9 Ish’bo-sheth Jad-du'a 9 
He-ro'di-ans Hum'ah Ishi 3 Ja'don 
He-ro'di-as Hu'pham I-shi'ah 15 Ja'el 
He'seb Hu'pbam.ites 8 I-shijah 15 Ja'gur 
He'sed Hup'pah Ish'ma 9 Jah 
Hesh'bon Hup'pim Ish‘ma-el 13 Ja-haTe-el 13 
Hesh'mon Hur Ish’ma-el-ites 8 Ja-hal'e-lel 13 
Heth Hu'rài 5 Ish-ma-i'ah 15 Ja'hath 
Hetblon Hu'ram Ish'me-rài 5 Ja'haz 
Hez'e-ki 3 Huri 3 I'shod | Ja-ha'za 
Hez-e-ki'ah 15 Hu'shnh 9 Ish'pan i Ja-ha'zah 9 
He'zer or He'zir Hu'shàái 5 , Ish'tob Ja-ha-zi‘ah 15 
He-zi'a Hu'sham iIsh‘u-a 9 ` Ja-ha'zi-el 13 
He'zi-on Hu'shath-ite 8 1Ish'u-àl 5 Jah'da4 5 
Hez'ra-i 5 Hu'shim ,Is-ma-chi'ah 15 Jah'di-el 13 
Hez'ro Hu'shub 'Ie-ma-ah 15 Jah’do 
Hez'ron Hu-shu'bah 9 ;Is'pah Jah^e-el 


1 Israel.— This word is colloquie!l pronounced in two 
syllables, and not unfrequentiy be 

from the pulpit. The tendency of two vowels to unite, when 
there is no accent to keep them distinct, is the cause of this 
corruption, as in Canaan, Isaac, &c.; but as there is a 
greater difficulty in keeping separate two unaccented vow- 
els of the same kind, so the latter corruption is more excus- 
able than the former; and, therefore, in my opinion, this 
t always in public pronunciation, especially in 
reading the Scripture, to be heard in three syllables. Mil. 
ton introduces this word four times in his Paradise Lost, and 


word ou 


ard in the same manner 


pos.) 


constantly makes it two syllables only. But those who un- 


JE 


Jah‘ie-el-ites 8 
Jah’ma. 5 
Jah'zah 9 
Jah'ze-el 13 
Jah'ze-el-ites 8 
Jah'ze-rah 9 
Jah'zi-el 13 

Jair 

Jair-ites 8 

rh ead (Ja'erus) 


Jash‘ub 
Jash'u-bi Le‘hem 
Jash‘ubites 8 
Ja'si-el 13 
Ja-su'bus 

Ja'tal 

Jath'ni-e] 13 


Je-at'e-rài 5 


Jec-a-mi'ah 15 
Jec-o-li'ah 15 
Jec-o-nl'ah 15 
Je-daia 5 9 
Je-da'iah 5 
Jed-de'us 
Jed'du 
Jed-e-di'ah 
Je-dei'ah 9 
Je-di’a-el 13 
Jed'i-ah 


derstand English prosody know that we have a great num 
ber of words which have two distinct impulses that go for 
no more than a single syllable in verse, su 
&c.: higher and dyer are always considered as dissyllables ; 
and Aire and dire, which have exactly the same quantity to 
the ear, but as monosyllables. Israel, therefore, ought ab 
ways, in deliberate and solemn speaking, to be heard in 
parece aj aee The same may be observed of Raphael ond 

i 

3 [Ja-i'rus.—Carr and Trollope, the Greek being "Ida 


as heaven, given, 


JE 


Je'di-el 13 
Jed'u-thun 

Jeeli 3 

Je-e'zer 
Je-e’zer-ites 8 

Je'gar Sa-ha-du'tha 
Je-ha'le-el 13 
Je-hal'e-lel 13 
Je-ha’zi-el 13 
Jch-dei‘ah 9 
Je-hei'el 9 
Je-hez'e-kel 
Je-hi'ah 9 

Je-hi'el 

Je-hi'e-li 3 
Je-hish’a-i 5 
Je-his-ki'ah 15 
Je-ho'a-dah 
Je-ho-ad'dan 
Je-ho'a-haz 
Je-ho'ash 
Je-ho'ha-dah 9 
Je-ho'ha-nan 
Je-hoi'a-chin 6 
Je-hoi'a-da 
Je-hoi'a-kim 
Je-hoi'a-rib 
Je-hon'a-dab 
Je-hon'a-than 
Je-ho'ram 
Je-ho-shab'e-ath 
Je-hosh'a-phat 12 
Je-hosh’e-ba 
Je-hosh'u-a 
J£-HO'vAH 
Je-ho'vah Ji'reth 
Je-ho'vah Nis'si 
Je-ho’vah Shalom 
Je-ho'vah Sham‘mah 
Je-ho'vah Tsid'ke-nu 


Je-hu-dijah 15 
Jehush * 
Je-i'el 
Je-kal/ze-el 13 
Jek-a-me'am 
Jek-a-mi'ah 15 
Je-ku'thl-el 13 
Jemima! 
Je-mu'el 17 
Jeph'thah 
Je-phun‘neh 
Je'rah 
Je-rahm'e-el 13 
Je-rahm’e-el-ites 
Jer'e-chus 6 
Je'red 
Jer'e-mài 5 
Jer-e-mi'ah 15 
Jer'e-moth 
Jer'e-mouth 
Je-ri'ah 15 
Jertbài 5 
Jeri-cho 6 
Je'ri-el 13 
Je-ri'jah 15 
Jeri-moth 
Je'ri-oth 
Jer-o-bo'am 
Jer'o-don 
Jer'o-ham 
Je-rub/ba-al 
Je-rub'e-sheth 
Jeruel 17 
Je-ru'sa-lem 
Je-ru'sha 13 
Je-saiah 5 
Jesh-a-l'ah 5 
Jesh'a-nah 
Jeth-ar’e-lah 
Jesh-eb’e-ab 
Jesh-eb'e-ah 9 
Je'sher 
Jjesh^i-mop 
Je-shish's-* 5 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


JO 


Jesh-o-ha-i'ah 15 


Jesh'u-a 13 
Jesh'u-run 
Je-sřah 15 
Je-simtel 
Jes'se 

Jes'u-a 13 
Jes'u4 3 
JE'sus 
Je'ther 
Je'theth 
Jeth'ah 
Je'thro 

Jetur 

Je'u-el 13 
Jc'ush 

Jeuz 

Jewry 
Jez'a-bel 
Jez-a-ni'ah 15 
Je-ze'lus 
Je'zer 
Je'zer-ites 8 
Je-zi'ah 15 
Je’zi-el 11 
Jez-li'ah 15 
Jez'o-ar 
Jez-ra-hi'ah 15 
Jez're-el 13 
Jez're-ekite 8 
Jez'-re-el-i-tess 
Jib'sam 
Jidlaph 

Jim 

Jim^la or Ima 


Jim'na or Jim'nah 


Jim'nitea 8 


Jo'a-tham 
Jo-a-zal/dus 
Job 

Jobe 

Jobab 
Joch’e-bed 6 
Jo'da 9 


Jon'a-than 


Jo'nath Etim Recho- 


chim 6 
Jop'pa 
Jo'ra 
Jo'ra-i 5 
Jo'ram 
Jor'dan 


‘Jori-bas 


Jo'rim 


1 [Jem- ma —P F & K, T.] 


KI 


Jor'ko-am 
Jos‘a-bad 
Jos'a-phat 
Joe-a-phi'as 15 
Jo'se 
Jos'e-dech 6 
Jo'se-e] 13 
Jo'seph 
Jo-se'phus 
Jo'sea 
Josh'a-bad 
Jo'shah 9 
Josh'a-phat 
Josh-a-vi'ah 15 
Josh-bek’a-sha 
Josh'u-a 9 
Jo-si‘ah 15 
Jo-si'as 
Jos-i-bi'ah 15 
Joe-i-phi'ah 
Jotbah 9 
Jot’bath 
Jotba-tha 
Jo'tham 
Joz'a-bad 
Joz’a-char 6 
Joz'a-dak 
Jubal 

Ju'cal 
Ju-dse'/a ° 
Ju'dah 9 
Ju'das 

Jude 

Ju'dith 

Ju'el 

Juli-a 

Ju‘ni-a 
Ju-ahab/he-sed 
Jus'tus 
Juttah 9 


K. 
KAB 


Kab'ze-el 13 
Ka'des 

Ka'desh or Ca'desh 
Ka'desh Bar'ne.a 
Kad'mi.el 13 
Kad'mon-ites 8 
Kalla-i 5 
Ka'nah 9 
Ka-re'ah 9 
Karka-a 9 
Kar'kor 
Kar’na-im 16 
Kartah 9 
Kar'tan 

Ke'dar 


` |Ked'e-mah 9 


Ked'e-moth 
Ke'desh 
Ke-hel'a-thah 9 
Keilah 9 


Kel-kath-ha-zu'rim 
Ke-mu'el 13 17 
Ke'nah 9 

Ke'nan 

Ke'nath 


, Ke'naz 


Kenites 8 
Ken^niz-zites 
Ker-en-hap'puch 
Ker-en-hap'puk 
Ke'i-oth 

Ke'ros 

Ke-tu'ra 
Ke-tu'rah 9 
Ke-zi'a 1 9 
Ke'ziz 

Kib‘roth Hat-ta'/a-vah 
Kib’za-im 16 
Kid'ron 

Ki^/nah 9 

Kir 


Kir-hara-seth 


3 [Leb'be-us,—P.]) 


LO 


TM 
-eth or 
Kirt-oth 4 TM 
Kirjath Arba 
Kirjath Aim 
Kirjath A'rim 
Kirjath A'ri-us 
Kirjath Ba'al 
Kirjath Hu'zoth 
Kirjath Je'a.rim 


Hie San'nah 
ath Se'pher 
Kish 


Kishi 3 
Kish1-on 4 
Ki'shon or Ki'son 
Kithish 
Kit'ron 
Kittim 

Ko'a 9 
Kohath 

Ko hath-ites 
Kol-a-i'ah 15 
Ko'rah 14 
Ko'rah-ites 8 
Ko'rath-ites 
Ko're 
Kor/hite 
Korhites 
Korites 8 


Koz 
Kush-&i'ah 5 


L. 


LA’A-DAH 9 
La'a-dan 


Le-sha'ron 
Las'tho-nea 
Laz'a-rus 
Le'ah 9 
Leb'a-nah 9 
Leb'a-non 
T.eb’a-oth 
Leb-be’us? 13 
Le-bo’nah 9 
Le'chah 
Le'ha-bim 
Le'hi 
Lem'u-el 17 
Le'shem 
Let'tus 
Le-tu’shim 
Le-um’mim 
Le'vi 3 
Le-vi'a-than 
Le'vis 
Le'vites 8 
Le-viti-cus 
Lib'a-nus 
Lib'nah 9 


MA 
Los 
Lo Ruha-mah 
Lot 
Lo'tan 


Loth-a-su'bus 13 


MA'A-CAH 9 
Ma'a-chah 6 
Ma-ach'a-thi 3 
Ma-ach'e-thites 8 
Ma.ad'ai 5 
Ma-a-di'ah 15 
Maai 5 

Ma-al'eh A-crabdim 
Na‘a-nai 5 
Ma’a-rath 
Ma-&-sei'ah 9 
Ma-a-si'ah 15, 
Ma'ath 

Ma'az 

Ma-e-zi'ah 15 
Malyda-i 5 
Mac‘a-lon 
Mac-ca-be'us 
Mac'ca-bees 
Mach’be-nah 
Mach'be-nài 5 
Mach-heloth 
Machi 3 6 
Ma'chir 
Ma'chir-ites 8 
Mach^nas 
Mach-na-debai 5 
Mach-pelah 6 
Ma'cron 

Mad'a.i 5 
Ma-di'a-bun 
Ma-di'ah 15 
Mu'di-an 
Mad-man‘nah 
Mad-me'nah 
Ma'don 

IMa-elus 13 
Mag'bish 
Mag'da-la 9 
Mag’da-len 
Mag-da-le’ne® 
Mag'di-el 13 
Ma'gog 

Ma'gor Mis'sa-bib 
Mag'pi-ash 4 
Ma'ha-lah 9 . 
Ma'ha-loth Le-an not 
Ma'ha-lath Mas'chil 
Ma-hale-el 13 
Ma'ha-li 3 
Ma-ha-na'im 16 
Ma'ha-neh Dan 
Ma‘ha-nem 
Ma-har’a-i 5 

i Ma'hath 

| Ma'ha-vites 8 
Ma‘haz 

, Ma-ha’zi-oth 

. Ma'her-shal al-hash'paa 


3 (Mag'da-lcne.— P.) 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


rs 
ME ME 

Mah'ah Me'dad 
Nahli 3 | Med'a-lah 9 
Mahlites 8 Medan 
Mabon Med'e-ba 9 
Mài-an'c-as Mcdes 
Makas Me'di-a 
Baked Me'di-an 
Ma-kc'oth Mo-e'da 
Mak-kc'dah 13 Mo-gid‘do 7 
Mak tesh Mc-gid'don 7 
Mal'a-chi 3 6 Me-hali 3 
Mal'cham Me-het'a-bel 
Mal.ehi'ah 15 Me-bi'da 
Mal'chi-el 13 Meir 
Malchi-cl-ites 8 Me-horath-ite 8 
Mal-chi'jah Moc-hu'ja-el 13 
Mal-chi'ram Me-hu'man 5 
Mal-chi-shu'ah 19 Me-hu'nim 
Mal'chom Me-hu'nims 
Malchus 6 Me-jer'kon 
Mallas Mek'o-nah 9 
Malto-thi 3 Mel-a-ti‘ah 15 
Malluch 6 Merchi 3 6 
Ma-méias 5 Nel-chi‘ah 6 9 
Mam'nion Melchi‘as 15 
Mamrn-ni-ta-nái'mus Mel'chi-cl 13 
Mam're Mel-chis'e-dek 
Ma-mu'cus Mel-chi-shu'a 13 
Man'a-en Me-le’a 
Man'a-hath Melech 6 
Man'a-hem Melt-ta 
Ma-naheth-ites S Meli-cu 
Man-as-se'as 13 Mel'zar 
Ma-nas'seh 9 Mem'phis 
Ma-nas'sites 8 Me-mu'can 13 
Me'neh 9 Men'a-hem 
Man-ha-naim 16 Menan 
Ma'ni 3 Mene 
Man "na Me'nith 
Ma-no'ah Men'o-th&i 5 
Ma'och 6 Me-on'e-nem 
Ma'on Meph'a-ath 
Me'on.ites 8 Me-phib'o-sheth 
Mara 9 Me'rab 
Ma'rah 9 Mer-a-i'ah 15 
Mar'a-lah Me-ra'ioth 5 
Mar-a-nath'a Me'ran 
Mar-do-che'us Mer'a-ri 3 
Ma-re’shah Mera-rites 8 

ark Ner-a-thaim 16 
Marí-sa 9 Me'red 
Mar' moth Mer’e-moth 
Ma'roth Me'res 
Mar're-kah 9 Meri-bah 9 
Mar'se-na 9 Mer’-bah Ka'desh 
Mar'te-na Me-rib/ba-al 
Martha Meri. moth 4 
Mary Me-ro'dach 11 
Masa 9 Bal'a-dan 
Mas'chil 6 -|Mc’rom 
Mas'c-loth Me-ron'o-tbite 8 
Mash Me'roz 
Ma'shal Me'ruth 
Mas‘man Me'sech 6 
Mas’moth Mesek 
Mas're-kah 9 Me'sha 
Mas'sah 9 Me'shach 6 
Mn^-ei'as 15 Me'shech 6 
Ma'tred Meshek 
Ma'tri 3 Nesh-el-e-mi'ah 
Mat'tan Me-shez’a-bel 
Mat'tan-nah Me-ehez'a-be-el 
Mat-ta-ni‘ah Me-shil-la’mith 
Mat'ta-tha Me-shilJe-moth 
Mat-ta-thi’as Me-sho'bah 9 
Matte-nai 5 Me-shullam 
Marthan Me-shulle-mith 
Mat that Mes'o-bah 13 
Mat-+the'las Mes'o-ba-ite 8 
Matthew (math'ew)  |Mes-o-po-ta'mi-a 
Mat-thi/as 15 Mes-si^ah 15 
Mat-ti-thi'ah 15 Mes-si'as 15 
Naz-i-ti'as 15 , Me-te'rus 13 
Maz'za.roth : Me'theg Am'mah 
Me'ah 'Meth're-dath 
Ne-a’ni 3 Me-thu'sa-el 
Mo-a'rah | Me-thu'se.la 
Mc-bu'nái 5 , Me-thu'se-lah 9 
Mech'e-rath 13 ‘Me-u’nim 13 
Mecb'e-rath-ite 8 Mez'a-hab 


1 *Na-a/mas —P.] 


MO | NE oc 
Mi'a-min Mo-soltain Ne'cho 6 
Mib‘har Mo-so'roth Ne-co'dan 
Mib’sam Mo-sulla-mon Ned-a-bi'ah 15 
Mib'zar Mo'za 9 Ne-e-mi'as 
Mi'cah 9 Mo'zah Negi-noth 7 
Mi-caiah 5 Mup’pim Ne-hel'a-mito 
Mi-ka'ya Mu'shi 3 Ne-he-mi'ah 9 15 
Mi'cha 9 Mu'shites 8 Ne-he-mi'as 
Mi'cha-el 15 Muth-lab'ben Nehum 
Mi‘chah 9 Myn'dus Ne-hush'ta 9 
Mi-cha'iah My'ra 9 Ne-hush'tah 
Mi'chel Myt-e-le/ne Nc-hush'tan 
Mich'mas 6 Nei-el 13 
Mik'mas Nekeb 
Mich'mash Ne-ko'da 
Mich'me-thah 9 Ne-mu'el 13 17 
Mich’ri 3 Ne-mu'elites 8 
Mich’tam No pheg. 
Mid'din Ne'phi 
Mid1-en Ne'phis 
Mid'-an-ites 8 Ne'phish 
ig da-lol Ne-phish'e-sim 
Mig’dal Gad Neph'the-li 3 
Mig'dol Nep'tho-ah 
Mig'ron Neph’tu-im 
Mij'a-min Ne-phu’sim 13 
Mik‘loth Ner 
Mik-nei'ah 9 Ne're-us 
Mil-a-lai 5 Ner'gal 
Mil'cah 9 Ner'gal Sha-re’zer 
Mil'cha 9 Ne'n 3 
Mil'chah 9 Ne-ri'ah 15 
Mil'com Ne-than'e-el 13 
Milo Neth-a-ni'ah 
Mi'na 9 Neth'-nims 
Mi-ni'a-min Ne-to'pbah 9 
Min'ni 3 Ne-toph'a-thi 3 
Min'nith Ne-toph'a-thites 
Miph kad Ne-zi'ah 15 
Miriam Ne'zib 
Mir'ma 9 Nib’bas 
Mis'gab Nib'shan 
Mish'a-el 13 15 Nic-o-de*mus 
Mi'shal 3 Nic-o-lai-tans 
Mi'sham Nic'o-laa 
Mi'she-al Nim'rah 
Mish'ma 9 Nim'rim 
Mish-man'na Nim'rod . 
Mish'ra-ites 8 Nim'ehi 3 
“par Nin'e-ve 
Mis'pe-reth Nin'e-veh 9 
Mis'pha 9 Nin'e-vites 8 
Mis'phah 9 Nisan 
Mis'ra-im 16 Nis'roch 6 
Mis're-photh-ma'im 16 Niz'rok 
Mith'cah 9 No-a-di'ah 15 
Nith‘nite 8 No'ah or No'e 
Mith'ri-dath Nob 
Mi'zar No'bah 9 
Miz'pah 9 Nod 
Miz'peh 9 No'dab 
Mizra-im 16 No'e-ba 9 
Miz'zah 9 No'ga or No'gah 
Mna'son No'hah 9 
Na'son Nom 
Mo'ab Nom’a-des 
Mo'ab-ites 8 No-me'ni-us 
Mo-a-di'ah 15 Non 
Mock'mur NP 
Moda 6 N hah 9 
odin Nathan Me‘lech o'p 
Mo'eth Na'um Nun (the father cf 
Mol'a-dah 9 Na've „ Joshua) 
Notech 6 Naz-a-rene’ Nym'phas 
Mo'lek Naz-a-renes' 8 
Moli 3 Naz'a-reth 
Mofid Naz'a-rite 8 O 
Moloch 6 Ne'ah ° 
Mo'lok Ne-a-ri'ah 15 
Nom‘dis Neb’‘a-i 5 OB-A-DI'AH 15 
Mo-o-si'as 13 Ne-bái'oth 5 Obal 
Mo'rash-ite 8 Ne-ba'joth O'bed 
Mo'ras-thite Ne-ballat O'bed Edom 
Morde-cši 5 13 Nebat O'beth 
Mo'reh 9 Nebo Oil 
Mor'esh-eth Gath Neb-u-chad-nez'zar O"both 
Mo-ri'ah 15 Neb-u-chad-rez’zar O'chi-el 13 
Mo-se'ra 9 Neb-u-chod-on'o-sot Oc-i-detus 7 
Mo-serah 9 | Neb-u-chas'ban , Os-i-delus . 
Mo'ses (Mozes) Neb-u-zar/s-dan IOc'i-na 7 (Orina) 
i 3 [Na-o'mi.—P.) 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


PA PH RA RE 8A 
Oc ran Pa'ran Pha'rez-ites 8 Rab'bith Re'sen 
O'ded Par'bar Phari-eces Rab-bu'ni 3 Re'sheph 
O-dollam Par-mash'ta Pha'rosh Rab'mag Ro'u 
Od-on-ar'kes Par'me-nas Phar'phar Rab‘sa-cea Reuben 
[C] Par'nath Pharzites 8 Rab'sa-ris Re-u'el* 13 
Ohad Parnach 6 Pha'se-ah 13 Rab'sha-keh 9 Reu'mah 
Ohel Pa'rosh Pha-selis 13 Ra'ca or Ra'cha Re'zeph 
Ol'a-mus Par-shan’da-tha Phasi-ron Ra'cab 6 Re-zi’a 15 
Or'i-vet Par'u-ah Phe'be Ra'cal ne'z 
O-lym'phas Par-va'im 5 16 Phe-ni'ce 13 Ra'chab 6 Re'zon 
Om--e'rus 13 Pa'sach 6 Phib'e-seth .  [Rechel 6 Rhe'gi-um 
O'mar Pas-dam'min Phi'col Rad'da-i 5 Reje-um 
O-me'ga 9 Pa-se'ah 9 Phi-larrches Ragau Rhe'sa 
Omer Pash'ur Phi-le'mon 11 Ra'ges Resa 
Omri 3 Pase'o-ver Phi-le'tus 11 Rag'u.a Rho'da 
On Pata-ra Phi-lis'ti-a Ra-gu'el 13 Rhod'o-cus 
O'nam Pa-te'o-li Phi-lis‘tim Ra'hab Ri'báài 5 
O'nan Pa-the'us 13 Phi-listines 8 Ra'ham Rib'lah 
O-ues'i-mus Path'ros Fi-ligtine Ra'kem Rim'mon 
On-e-siph’o-rus Path-ru'sim Phi-lol'o-gus Rak'kath Rim'mon Peres 
O-ni'a-rcs Pat'ro-bas Phil-o-me'tor Rak'kon Rin'nah 9 
O-ni'as 15 Pa'u Phin'e-as Ram Ri'phath 
Ono Paul Phin'e-has Rama or Ra/mah “fath 
O'nus Ped'a-hel 13 Phi'son 1 Ra'math Ris'pah 
O-ny’as Ped'ah.zur Phle'gon Ra-math-aim 16 Ris'sah 9 
On'y-cha Ped-Ai‘ah 5 Pho'ros Ram'a-them Rith'mah 
On’e-ka Pe'kah 9 Phul, rhymes dull Ra'math.-ite 8 Ro-gelim 7 13 
O'nyx Pek-a-hi'ah Phur Ra'math Lehi Roh'gah 9 
O'phel Pe'kod Phu'rah Ra'math Mis'peh Roga 
O'pher Pel.a-i'ah 5 Phut, rhymes nut Ra-me'ses? Ro'"i-mus 
Ophir Pel-e-li'ah Phu'vah Ra-mi‘ah 15 Ro-mam-t-e'zee 
Oph'ni 3 Pel-a-ti'ah 15 Phy-&ellus Ra'moth Rosh 
Oph'rah Peleg Phy-lac'te-ries Ra'moth Gil'e-ad Ruby 
O'reb Pellet Pi-ha-hi'roth Ra'pha Ru'fus 
Often or O'ran |Peleth Pilate Ra'pha-el3 13 15 Ru'ha-mah 
O-ri'on Pe^eth.ites 8 Pil'dash Ra'phel Ru'mah 
Or'nan Pe-li'as 15 Pil'e-tha Ra'phah 9 Rus'ti-cus 
Or'phah (Or/fa) 9 Pel'o-nite 8 Pil'tài 5 Raph'a.im 16 Ruth 
Or-tho-si'as 15 Pe-ni'el 13 Pi‘non Ra’phon Rooth 
O-sai'as 5 Pe-nin'nah Pi'ra Ra'phu 
O-se'as Pen'ni-nah Pi'ram Ras'eis 
O'see Pen-tap'o-lis Pir'a-thon Rath'u-mus 12 
O'she-& Pen'ta-teuch 6 Pir'a-thon-ite 8 Ra'zis S. 
Os'pray Pen'ta-teuk Pis'gah Re-ei'ah 5 
Os'si-frage Pen'te-cost Pi'son 1 Re'ba 9 SA-BAC-THA'NIS 
Oth'ni 3 Pen'te-coast! Pis'pah Re-bec'ca 9 Sab'a-oth* 
Oth'ni-el 4 13 Pe-nu'el 13 Pi'thon 1 Re'chab 6 Sa'bat 
Oth-o-ni'as 15 Pe’or Poch'e-reth 6 Re'chab-ites 8 Sab'a-tus 
C'zem Per'a-zim Pon'ti-us Pilate Re'chah 9 Sab'ban 
O-zi'as 15 Pe'resh Por'a-tha 9 Reka Sabbath 
O“zi-el 4 13 Pe'rez Pot'i-phar Re-el-di’ah 5 Sab-bathe'us 
Oz'ni 3 Pe'rez Uz'za Po-tiph'e-ra Re-el-i'as 15 Sub-be'us 
Oz'nites 8 Per'ga 9 Procn’o-rus Ree-aa'ias Sab-de'us 
O-zo'ra 9 Per'ga-mos Pu'a or Pu'ah Re’gem, the g hard |Sab'di 3 
Pe-ri'da 9 Pu'dens Re-gem‘me-lech, do. Sa-be'ans 
Per'iz-zites 8 Pu'hites 8 Re'gom, Sabi 3 
T Per^ne-nas Pul, rkymes dull Re-ha-bi'ah 15 Sabtah 9 
P. Per-u'da 9 13 Pu'nites 8 Re'hob Sab'te-cha 6 
i Peth-a-hi'ah 15 Punon Re-ho-bo'am Sa'car 
PA'A-RAI 5 Pe'thor Pur or Pu'rim Re-ho'both Sad-a-mi'as 15 
Pa'dan | Pethu'el 13 Put, rhymes nut Reha Sa'das 
Pa'dan A'ram Pe-ul'thài 5 Pu-te'o li Rebum Sad-de‘us 
Pa‘don Phac’a-reth Puti-el 13 Rei 3 Sad'duc 
Pa‘gi-el 7 13 | Phásur 5 Sad'du-cees 
Pa'hath Mo'ab Phal-dàTus 5 Sa'doc 
Pai 3 5 Fal-da'yus Sa-ha-du'tha Je’, 
Pa^al Pha-le'as 11 D Rem'mon Sala 
Pal'es-tine Phalleg It. Rem'mon Meth'o-ar Salah 9 
Pallu Phallu Rem'phan Sal-a-sad'a-1 5 
Pallu.ites 8 Phal'ti 3 RA'A-MAH 9 Rem'phis Ba-la'thi-el 13 
Pal'ti 3 Phal'ti-e] 13 Ra-a-mi'ah 15 Re'pha-el 13 15 Sal'cah 9 
Palti-el 13 Pha-nu'el 13 Ra-am'ses Re'phah Sal'chah 
Paltite 8 Phara-cim 7 Rab'bah Reph-a-i‘ah 15 Salem 
Pan'nag Phara-oh (Fa'ro) Rab'bath Reph'a-im 16 Salim 
Par'a-dise Phar-a-tho'ni 3 Rab'bat Reph'aims Salla-i 5 
Pa'rah Pha'rez Rabi 3 Rephi-dim Sallu 


1 Pentecost—([The regular pronunciation, Pentecëst, is given 
by Perry, and is now more common.—Ep.] 

3 (Ram'e-ses.—P.] 

3 Raphael,—This word has uniformly the accent on the 
fret syllable throughout Milton, though Greecised by 'Pa$ov- 
$À; but the quantity is not so invar 
in his Paradise Lost, he makes it four times of three sylla- 
bles, and twice of two. What is observed under Israel ig 
applicable to this word. Colloquiailly, we may pronounce it 
tn two, as if written Raphel; but in deliberate and solemn 
epeaking or reading, we ou 
to be heard separately an 


six times as a word of three s 
a word of two only. 


ly settled by him ; for, 


distinctly. The same may be 
observed of Michael, which Milton, in his Paradise Lost, uses 
yllables, and eighteen times as | 


* [Rew'el. —P.] 


$ Sabacthani-—Some, says the editor of Labbe, place the 


accent on the antepenultimate syllable of this word, and 


@oth.| 


others on the penultimate: this last pronunciation, he says, 
is most agreeable to the Hebrew word, the penultimate of 
which is not only long, but accented; and, as this word is 
Hebrew, it is certainly the most preferable pronunciation. 

6 Sabaoth. — This word shou ) i 
pronunciation with Sabbath, a word of so different a signif 
cation. Sabaoth ought to be heard in three syllables, by 
t to make the two last vowels | keeping the a and o separate and distinct. This, it must be 

confessed: is not very easy to do, but is absolutely necossary 
to prevent a very gross confusion of ideas, and a perver 
sion of the sense. [Perry and Smart accent this word Sad 


not be confounded in ita 


73 SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES 

SA | 8H SH SH 81 
Sallum Scribes ZhalTe-chcth Shel'o-ml 3 Shi'mon 
Sallumus 13 Scythi-ans Shallum Shel'o-mith Shinf'rath 
alma or Sal'mah Syth‘i-ans Shal'ma4 5 Shel'o-moth Shim'ri 3 
Sal mon Scy-thop'o-lis Shal'man She-lu'mi-el 13 Shim'rith 
Sa!-mo ne 13 Scyth-o-pol'i-tans Sbalans-ne'ser Shem Shim'ron 
Salom Se'ba Sha'ma Sho'ma Shim'ron-ites 8 ` 
Ss-lo'ruo 13 Sebat Sham-a-ri'ah 15 Shem'a-ah 9 Shim'ron Me'ron 
Salu Sec'a-cah Sha'mea Shcm-a-rah 5 Shim'ehài 5 
Sadum Sech-e-ni‘as 15 Sha'mer Shem-a-ri'ah 15 Shi'nab 
Sam'acl 13 Se'chu Shanr Shem'e-ber Shi"nar 
Sa mans 5 Sed-c-ci'as 15 Sham'huth She'mer |Shi'phi 3 
Sa-ma'ri-a or Sam-a-ri'a Sed-e-si'as 7 Sha'mir She-mi'da 13 . Sbiph'mite 
Sa-mart-tans , Se'gub |Shain‘ma 9 Shem’-nith Shipb'ra 9 
Sam'a-tus Seir Shammah 9 She-mir'a-moth Shiph'rath 
Sa-méi'us 9 'Se'i-rath Bham'ma-i 5 &he-mu'el 13 17 ! &hip'tan 
Sam'gar Nedo Seta Sham'moth Shen Shi'sha 9 
Sa'mi 3 |šc'a Ham-mah-le‘koth Sham-mu'a 9 She-na'zar Shi'shak 
Sa mis Selah 9 Sham-mu'ah 9 She"nir Shitra-i 5 
Zamah 9 Seded Sham-she-rai 5 She'pham Shittah 9 
Sam'iuus Sel-e-mi'as 15 Sha‘pham &heph-e-ti'ah 15 Shit'tin Wood 
Szmp'sa-mes Sem jSha'phan She'phi 3 Shi'2a 9 
Sanson &em-a-ehi'ah 15 jSha'phat She'pho Sho’a 9 
Sam‘u-cl 13 17 Sem.a-i'ah 15 Sha’pher She-phu'phan 11 Sho'ub 
San.a-bas'sa-rus Sem.a-i'as 5 'Shara-i 5 She'rah Sho’uh 9 
San'a-sib Sem'ei 3 IShar'a-im Sher-e-bi'ah 15 Sho'bach 6 
San-bal at Se-mele-us Sharma-im 16 She'resh &ho'ba-i 5 
San'he-drim Se^nis Sha'rar She-re'zer Sho'bal 
Sen-san'nah Sen'a-ah Sha-re’zer She'shack Ihobek 
Saph Sen-a-che'rib? 13 Sha'ron &he'shái 5 Sho'i 3 
Sa phat Se'neh 9 She'ron.ite 8 She'shan Sho'cho 6 
Saph-a-G'as 15 Senir Sha-ru‘hen Shesh-baz’zar Sho'choh 9 
Sa pheth Sen'u-ah Shash'a-i 5 Sheth Shoham 
Saphir Se-o'rim Sha'shak She'thar Sho'mer 
Sap-phi'ra 9 Se’phar Sha'ul She'thar Boz‘na-i Sho'phach 6 
Sap'phire Seph’a-rad . Sha’ul-ites 8 She'va Sho'pban 
Sara or Sa'rái 5 Seph-ar-vaim 16 Sha-u'sha Shib'bo-leth &ho-shan'nim 
Sar-a-bi'as 15 Se'phar-vites Sha'veh 9 Shib'mah 9 Sho-shan'nim E'Jutp 
Sar-a.i'ah 5 Se-phe'a Sha'veth Shi'chron Shu'a 9 
Sa-rá'ias 5 13 Se'rah She'al Shig-gāi'on 5 Shu'ah 9 
Sa-ram'a-el Se-ra-i'ah 5 She-al'ti-e] 13 Shi'on Shu'al 
Sar'a-mel Ser’a-phim She-a-ri‘ah 15 Shi'hor Shn'ba-el 13 
Sa'raph Sere: She-ar-ja'shub Shihor Libnath Shu'ham 
Sar-ehed'o-nus 6 Se'ron Sheda or Shiiim 3 4 Shu'bam.ites 8 
Sar'de-us Sc'rug She'bah She-iim Shu hites 
Sardine Se'sis She'bam Shil'hi 3 | Shu'am-ite 
Sardis Ses'thel Sheb-a-ni'ah 15 Shil'him Shu math-ites 8 
Sardites 8 Seth Shet/a-rim Shillem Bhu'nam.ite 
Sar'di-us Se'thar She'bat Shillem.ites 8 Sbu'ncm 
Sar'do-nyx ‘ther She'ber Shiloh or Shilo 9 Shu'ni 3 
Sa're-a Sha-al-abdin Sheb’na Shi-lo'ah 9 Shu'nites 8 
Sa-rep'ta Sha-ar'5iia Sheb'u-el 13 Shi-lo'ni 3 Shu'pham 
Sar'gon Sha-al'bo-nite 8 Shec-a-ni'ah Shi-lo'nites 8 Shu'pham-ite 
Said Sha'aph She'chem 6 Shil'shah 9 Shup'pim 
Saron Sha-a-raim 16 She'chem.ites Shim'e-a Shur 
Sa.ro'thi 3 Sha-ash' Shechi-nah? Shim'e-ah Shu'shan 
Sar-se'chim 6 Shab-beth'a-i 5 Shek'e-naÀ Shim’e-am Shu'aban E'dutl 
Sa'ruch 6 Sbachi-a Shed'e-ur £him'e-ath Shu'thal.ites 8 
Sa'tan! Shad‘da-i 5 She-ha-ri'ah 15 Shim'e-ath-ites | Shu'the-Iah 9 
Sath-ra-baz'nes Sha‘drach She'kcl Sbim'e.i 3 Sia 1 
Sath-ra-bou-za'nes Sha'ge 7 She‘lah I Shim'e-on !Ri'a-ka 1 9 
Saul Sha-hazi-math 13 She'lan-ites 8 Shim ‘hi 3 (Si'ba 
Sav'a-ran Ehadem Shel-e-mi'ah 15 |Shi'mi 3 ' Sib'ba-chāi 5 
Qa'ri-as 15 Sha‘lim She'eph |Shimites 8 | Sib'bo-leth 
Sce'va (Seta) !Shali-sha iShellesh Shim'ma 9 {Sib’mah 9 


1 Sa:aR.— There is some dispute among the learned about 
the quantity of the second syllable of this word, when Latin 


or Greek, as mny be seen in Labbe, but nope about the first. , 
` is looked upon as a good reason for shortening the first syl 


This is acknowledged to be short; and this has induced those 
critica who bave great knowledge of Latin, and very little 
of thcir own language, to pronounce the first syllable short 
in English, as if writtcn Sattan. If these gentlemen have 
not perused the Principles of Pronunciation, prefixed to the 
Critica) Pronouncing Dictionary, 1 would take the liberty of 
referring them to what is there said, for full satisfaction, for 
whatever relates to deriving English quantity from the Latin. 
But for those who have not an opportunity of inspecting 
that work, it may, perhaps, be eufficient to observe, that no 
analogy is more universal than that which, in a Latin word 
of two syllables, with but one consonant in the middle, and 
tho accent on the first syllable, lcads us to pronounce that 
syllable long. This is, likcwise, the genuine pronunciation 
of English words of the same fonn; and where it has becn 
counteracted, we find a miserable attempt to follow the 
Latin quantity in the English word, which we cntirely neg- 
lect in the Latin iteclf (sce Introduction, page vi). Cato 
and Plato are instances where we make the vowcl a long in 
English, where it is short in Latin; and caligo and cogo, 
where we make the a and o in the first syllable short in En- 
gtish, when it is long in Latin. Thus, if a word of two syl- 
ables, with onc consonant in the middle, and the accent on 


the first which, according to our own vernacular analogy, | 


! 


we should pronounce as we do Cato and Plato. with the first 
vowel long: if this word, I say, happen to be derived from 
a word of three syllables in Latin, with the firet short, this 


lable of the English word, as in magic, placid, tepid, &c., 
though we violate this rule in the pronunciation of the Latin 
words caligo, cogito, &c., which, according to this analogy, 
ought to be cale-i-go, cogs-io, &c., with the first syllable long. 

This pedantry, which ought to have a harsher title, has 
considerably hurt the sound of our language, by introducing 
into it too many short vowels, and consequently rendering 
it less flowing and sonorous. The tendency of the penulti- 
mate accent to open and lengthen the first vowel in dissyl. 
lables, with but one censonant in the middle, in comc meas. 
ure counteracts the shortening tendency of two consonants, 
and the almost invariable shortening tendency of the anto. 
penultimate accent ; but this analogy, which secms to be the 
genuine operction of nature, is violated by these ignorant 
critics, from the pitiful ambition of appearing to understand 
Latin. As the first syllable, therefore, of the word in ques- 
tion has its first vowel pronounced short for such miscrable 
reasons as have becn shown, and this short pronunciation 
docs not secin to be general, we ought certainiy to incline 
to that pronunciation which is so agreeable to the analogy 
of our own language, and which is, at the saine time, so 
much more pleasing to the ear. 

3 [Sen-ack'e-rib.—Perry, Smart.) 3 (SchekinaÀ.--P * 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


SU TI UL ZA 
Sib'raim 16 Tartak Tik'vath Ulla 9 
Sichem 1 6 Tartan Tion Um'mah 9 
Sid'dim Tatna- 5 Ti-mc^us 13 Un'ni 3 
Si'de Tc'bah 9 TimTa 9 U-phar'sin 
Si'don 'Teb-a-li'ah 15 Tim'nath 9 phaz 
Bi-gi'o-noth 7 th Tim'na-thah Ur'ba-ne 
Siha 9 Te-haph'ne-hes Tim'nath Hc'res Uri 3 
Siħon Te-hin'nah Tim'nath Sc'rah U-rřah 9 
Sihor Te'kcl Tim‘nite 8 U-ri'as 15 
Silas Te-ko'a? or Teko’ah | Ti-mo’the-us U'ri-el? 4 13 
Silla 9 Te-koites* 8 Tim'o-thy (Eng.) U-rijah 9 15 
Siřo-a! 'Tel'a-bib Zipsah 9 U'rim 
Sil'o-ah or SiYo-am Telah 9 Tiras U'ta 9 
Ril'o-as Tel'a-im 16 Ti'rath-ites 8 U'tha.i 5 
fil'o-e 9 Te-las'sar Tirba-kah 9 U'thi 3 
Si-mal-cu’e Telem Tir/ha-nah Uza-i 5 
Sim’e-on Tel-ha-re’sha Tiri-a 9 z 
Sim'e-on-ites 8 Tel-harsa 9 Tirsha-tha Uz'za 9 
Simon Tel'me.la 9 Tirzah 9 Uz'zah 9 
Simri 3 Telme-lah 9 Tish'bite Uz'zen She'rah 
Sin Te'ma 9 Ti'van Uz'zi 3 
Sinai? 5 Te’man TYza Uz-zi'ah 15 
Si'nim Tem’a-ni 3 Ti'zite 8 Uz-zi'el 13 15 
Sin'ites 8 Te'man-ites 8 To'ah Uz-zi'el-ites 8 
Sion Tem'e-ni 3 To'a-nah 
Zion Te'pho Tob 
Sipb‘moth Te'rah 9 To-bi'ah 15 V 
Sip'pái 5 Ter'a-phim To-bi'as 15 ° 
8i 16 Te'resh Tobie (Eng. 3 
Sirah 9 Tertius Tobie) 4 13 VA-JEZ'A-THA 9 
Siri-on Ter'she-us To-bi'jah 15 Va-ni'ah 9 
Sis-am'ai 5 Ter-tullus Tobit Vash'ni 3 
Bis'e-ra 9 Te'ta To'chen 6 Vash'ti 3 
Si-sin'nes Tetrarch 6 To-gar'mah Voph'si 3 
Sit'nah Thad-de^us* 19 Toha 
Sivan Tha hash Tot 3 

Tha'mah 9 Tola 9 X 

So'choh 6 9 "'ham'na-tha Toad 
So’ko Tha'ra 9 To'a-ites 8 XA'GUS 
So'coh 9 Thar'ra 9 Tol'ba-nes Xan'thi-cus 
So'ko Thar'shish Tol'mal 5 Xe'ne-as 
So'di 3 Thas'si 3 To'phel Xer-o-pha'fi-a 
Sod'om The'bez To'phet Xe-rol'y-be 
Sod'om.ites The-co'e To'u Xys'tus 
Sod'o-ma The-las'ser Trach-o-ni'tis 12 
8ol'o-mon The-ler'sas Trip'o-lis 
Sop‘a-ter The-oc'a-nus Tro'as Z. 
Soph’e-reth The-od'o-tus Tro-£ylli-um 
So'rek The-ophi1-lus Troph'-mus ZA-A-NATM 16 
So-sip'a-ter The'ras Try-phe‘na 12 Za'a-man 
Sos'the-ncs 13 Ther'me-leth Try-pho'sa 12 Za-a-nan nim 
Soe'tra-tus 13 Thes-sa-lo-ni’ca® Tubal Z&a'g-van 
So'ta-i 5 Theu'das Twbal Cain Zgbad 
Stachys 6 Thim’na-thath Tu-bi'e-ni 3 Zab-a-dæ'ans 
Sta'kees Thisbe Ty-be'ri-as Zab-a-datas 5 
Stac'te Thom'as Tychi-cus Zab'bái 5 
Steph'a-na Tom'as Ty-ran'nus Zab-de'us 12 
Steph‘a-nas Thom'o-i 3 Tyre, one syllable Zab'di 3 
Ste'phen Thra-se'as Ty'rus Zab'di-el 11 
Stécen Thum'mim Za-bi'na 9 
Su'ah 9 Thy-a-ti'ra 9 Za'bud 
Su'ba Tib’bath U. Zab’u-lon® 
Su'ba-i 5 Ti-be'ri-as Zac” ca-í 5 
Suc-ca'ath-ites 8 Tib'ni 3 U'CAL Zac-che'us 12 
Suc'coth TYdal U'el Zak-ke'us 
Buc'coth Be'noth Tiglath Pi-le’ser U'lai 5 Zac'cur 
Sud Tik'vah 9 Ulam Zach-a-ri'ah 15 


1 Siloa.—This word, according to the present general 
rule of pronouncing these words, ought to have the accent 
on the second syllable, as it is Grecised by YiAwad; but Mil- 
ton, who understood its derivation as well as the present 
race of critics, has given it the antepenultimate accent, as 
more agreeable to general analogy of accenting English 
words of the same form: 


“Or if Sion hill 
Delight thee more, or Siloa's brook, that flow'd 
Fast by the oracle of God.” 


Ifcriticism ought not to overturn settled usages, surely when 
that usage is sanctioned by such a poct as Milton, it ought 
not to be looked upon as a license, but an authority. With 
respect to the quantity of the first syllable, analogy requires 
that. if the accent be on it, it should be short.—See Rules 
prefixcd to the Greek and Latin Proper Names, Rule 19. 

3 Sinai—lf we pronounce this word after the Hcbrew, it 
has three syllables; if after the Greek, Zuà, two only; 
though it must be confessed that the liberty allowed to poets 


ally follow the Greek in other cases, why not in this? MD. 
ton adopts the Greek: 


“Sing, heav'nly muse! that on the secret top 
Of Oreb or of Sinai didst inspire 
That shepherd—” 


* God, from the mount of Sinai, whose gray top 
Shall tremble, he, descending, will himself, 
In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpets’ sound, 
Ordain them laws." — Par. Lost, b. xi, v. 227. 


We ought not, indeed, to lay too much stress on the guun- 
tity of Milton, which is often so different in thc same word; 
but these are the only two passages in his Paradise Lost 
where this word is used ; and, as he has made the same let. 
ters a diphthong in 4smadai, it is highly probable he Judged 
that Sinai ought to be pronounced in two syllables.—See 
Rules prefixed to this Vocabulary, No. 5. 

3 (Tek'o-a.—F. & K.) * ( Tek'o-ites.—F. & K.) 

5 TED Š 6 [Thes-sa-lon'i-ca.—P.] 


of increasing the end of a line with one, and sometimes two 1 [U-ri' el. —P. 
syllables, renders their authority, in this case, a little equiv- | 8 Zabulon.—" Notwithstanding,” says the editor of Labbe, 
ocal. Labbe adopts the former pronunciation, but general | “this word in Greek, Za6ovAuv, has the penultimate long, yet 


usage seems to prefer the latter; and if we almost univers- 


in our churches we always hear ‘t pronounced with the 


60 SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 
ZA ZE ZE ZI ZU 

Za'cber 6 Zath'o-e Zc'nas Zie 9 Zip-po'rah 13 16 
Lather Zath'thu Zc-orim 13 Ziba 9 Zith'ri 3 
Za'dok Za-thui 3 11 Zepb-a.ni'ah 15 Zib'e-on Ziz 
Za'ham Zattu Zc'phath Zib1-on Ziza 19 
Zar Za'van Zeph'a-thah Zich'ri 3 Zi'zah 19 
Za'llaph Za'za Zephi or Ze'pho Zikri Zina 1 9 
Zal'mon Zeb-a-di'ah 15 Ze'phon Zid'dim Zo'an 
Zal-mo'nah 9 Zce'bah 9 Zeph'on-ites 8 Zid-kijah 15 Zo'ar 
Za)-mun‘nah Ze-baim 13 16 Zer Zi‘don or Si'don Zo'ba or Zo'ban 
Zam bis Zcb'e-deo Ze'rah 9 Zi-do'ni-ans Zo-be'bah 9 13 
Zam'bri 6 Zc-bi'na Zer-a-hi'eh 15 Zif Zo'har 
Za^moth Ze-boim 13 Zer-a-i'a 5 Ziha 1 9 Zohe-leth 
Zam-zum'mims Ze-bu'da 13 Zerau Zik1 Zon'a-ras 
Za-no'ah 9 Ze'bul Zered Zillah 9 Zo'peth 
Zaph-nath.pa-a-ne'ah — |Zeb'u-lon Zer’e-da Zil'pah 9 Zo'phah 

‘ph Zeb'u-lon-ites 8 Zer'e-dah Zia 5 Zo'phai 5 
Za'ra Zech-a-ri'ah 15 Ze-red'a-thah Zim'mah Zo'phar 
Zar'a-ces Ze'dad Zer'e-rath Zim'ram or Zim'ran Zo phim 
Za'rah Zed.e-ki'ah 15 Ze'resh Zim'ri 3 Zo'rah 
Zar-a-i'as 15 b Ze'reth Zin Zo'rath-ites à 
Za're-ah Zelah 9 Ze'ri 3 Zina 19 Zo're-ah 9 
Za're-ath-ites 8 Zeek Ze'ror Zi'on or Si'on 1 Zo'rites 9 
Za'red Ze-lo'phe-ad Ze-ru'ah 13 Zlor Zo-rob'a-bel! 
Zar'e-phath Ze-lo'tes 13 Ze-rub'be-bel Ziph Zu'ar 
Zar'e-tan Zel'zah Zer-u-l'ah 15 Ziphah 1 Zuph 
Za'reth Sha'har Zem-a-ra'im 16 Zer-vi'ah 15 Ziphi-on 2 Zur 
Zarhites 8 Zem'a-rite 8 Ze'tham Ziphites 8 Zu'ri-el 13 
Zarta-nah Ze-mi'ra Ze'than Ziphron 1 Zu-ri-shad'da4 5 
Zar'than Zc'nan Ze'thar Zip'por Zu'zims 


acute on the antepenultimate. “Those who thus 
it plead that, in Hebrew, the penultimate vowel is short; 
but, in the word Zorobabel, Zopo6d6cd, they follow a differ- | ! Zoro 


ronounce | ent rule; for, though the penultimate in Hebrew is loug 


they pronounce it with the antepenultimate accent.” 
babel.—See ZABULON. 


TERMINATIONAL VOCABULARY 


or 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES 


EBA* 
Accent the Aftepenultimate, 
SATHSHERA, Elisheba, Beershe’<. 


ADA IDA 
Accent the Penultimate, 
Shamida. 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Eliada, Jehoida, Rethstida, Adida. 


EA EGA ECHA UPHA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Laodicea, Chaldea, Judea, Arimathea, Idumes, Cæsarea, 
Beren, Iturea, Osea, Hosea, Omega, Hasupha. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Cenchrea, Sabtecha. 


ASHA ISHA USHA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Elisha, Jerusha. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Bitasha, Shalisha 


ATHA ITHA UTHA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Jegar-Sahadutha, Dalmanutha. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Gabatha, Gabbatha, Amadatha, Hammedatha, Parshanda- 
tha, Epbphatha, Tirshatha, Admatha, Caphenatha, Poratha, 
Achmetha, Tabitha, Golgotha. 

IA 
(Pronounced in two syllables.) 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Scleucia,t Japhia, Adalia, Bethulia, Nethania, Chenania, 

Jüazania, Jamnia, Samaria, Hezia. 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Achiia, Arabia, Thracia, Samothracia, Grecia, Cilicia, Cap- 

adocia, Seleucia, Media, India, Pindia, Claudia, Phrygia, 

ntiochia, Casiphia, Philadelphia, Apphia, Igdalia, Julia, 
Pamphylia, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Lycaonia, Macedonia, 
Apollonia, Junia, vig aa Samaria, Adría, Alexandria, Ce. 
s hen Syria, Assyria, Asia, Persia, Mysia, Galatia, Dalmatia, 
Philistia. 


IKA 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Elika. 
ALA ELA ILA AMA EMA 1MA ' 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Ambela, Arbela, Macphela. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Magdala, Aquila, Aceldama, Apherema, Ashima, Jemima. 
ANA ENA INA ONA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Diana, Tryphena, Hyena, Palestina, Barjona. 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Abana, Hashbadana, Amana, Ecbatana. 
OA 
Accent the AnteperstH imate. 
Gilbóa. Tckéa. Silda. Eshtemoa 


* For the pronunciation of the final a in this selection. sce 
Rule the 9th. 

t For thie word and Samaria. Antiochia. and Alcrandria, 
sce tbe Ju ial Vocabulary of Greek and Latin Proper Namea: 
also Rule 30th. prefixed to the Initial Vocabulary. ^T 

il. 
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ARA ERA IRA URA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Guzara, Ahire, Sapphira, Thyatira, Bethsura 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Béara, Bethabara, Patara, Potiphera, Sisera. 


ASA OSA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Cléasa, Tryphosa. 
Accent the Antepenuttimate. 
Adasa, Amasa. 


ATA ETA ITA 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Ephphata, Achmeta, Melita, Hatita. 


AVA UA AZA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Ahava, Malchishua, Elishua, Shamua, Jahaza. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Jeshua. Abishua, Joshua. 


AB IB OB UB 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Eliab, Sennacherib, Ishbi-Benob, Ahitob, Ahitub. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abinadab, Aminadab, Jehonadab, Jun«dab, Chilcab, Aholi. 
ab, Magor-Missabib. Aminadib. Eliashib, Bás!zcbub. Büel. 
zebub. 

AC UC 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Iskac, Syriac, Abacuc, Habbacuc. 


AD ED ID OD UD 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Almodad, Arphaxad, Elihud, Ahihud. Ahiud, Ahilud. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Galáad, Josabab, Renhadad, Giléad, Zelophéad, Zelopho- 
had, Jochebed, Galced, Ichabod, Ammihud, Abiud. 


CE DEE LEE MEE AGE YCHE OHE ILE AME OME 
ANE ENE OE OSSE VE 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Phenice, Bernice, Eunice, Elelohe, Salome, Magdalene, 
Ahilene, Mitylene, Cyrene, Syene, Colosse (Nazarene, pro- 
nounced in three syllables, with the accent on the last). 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Zebedee, Galilee, Ptolemce, Bethphage, Syntyche, Subile 
Apame, Gethsemane, Siloc, Ninive. 


ITE* (in one syllable.) 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Thisbite, Shuhite, Abiezrite, Gittite, Hittite, Hivite, Buz- 
ite. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Harodite, Agagite, Areopagite, Gergashite, Morashite, Ha. 
ruphite, Ephratnite, Bethelite, Carmelite, Hamulite, Benja- 
mite. Nehclamite. Shulamite. Shunamite. Edomite, Temanite, 
Gilonite. Shilonite, Horonite. Amorite, Jebusite. 


* Words of this termination have the accent of the words 
from which they are forined, aud on this account are somc- 
times accented even on the preantepenultimate syllable, 
as Rethlehemite, from Bethlehem. and so sf others. Words 
of this termination. therefore. of two syllables. have the ac- 
cent on the penultimate syllable; and words of three or 
pete on the eame syllable as their primitives.—3eo Rule 
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Accent the P'reanti] enultimate. 

Nü&aathite, Jezréclite, Bethlchemite, Ephriimite (Caná: 
anite, ceucrally pronounced in three &yllables, as if written 
Can-an-üe). 

AG OG 


Accent the Antepen ultimate, 
Abishag. Hamongng. 


BAH CAH DAH EAH CHAH SHAH THAH 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Zobnzibah, Makkedah, Abidah, Elishah. 


Accent the Antepenu.timate, 
Dinhabeh, Aholibah, Meribah, Abelbethmüacah, Abadah, 
Moladah, Zeredah, Jedidah, Gibtah, Shiméah, Zaphnath- 
Piíaneah, Méachah. Berachah. Büashah, Eliathah. 


AIAH EIAH 
(Ai and ei pronounced as a diphthong in one sy!lable.) 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Micaiah,* Michaiah, Benaiah, Isaiah, Iphedciah, M&aseiah. 
(4i pronounced in two syllables.) 
Adüiah, Pedüiah, Semüiah, Sertiah, As&iah. 


IAH 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Abiah. Rhéabiah, Zibiah, Tobiah, Maadiah, Zebadiah. Oba- 
diah, Noadiah, Jedidiah, Ahiah, Pekahiah, Jezrahiah, Bara- 
chiah. Japhiah, Bithiah, Hezekiah, Hilkiah, Zedekiah, Ada- 
Nah, Gedalioh, Igdaliah, Athaliah, Hachaliah, Remaliah, Nehe- 
miah, Shelemiah, Meshelemiah, Jeremiah, Shebaniah, Zeph- 
aniah, Nethaniah, Chenaniah, Hananiah, Coniah, Jeconiah, 
Shéariah, Zachariah, Zechariah, Amariah, Shemariah, Aza- 
riah, Neariah, Moriah, Uriah, Josiah, Messiah, Shephatiab, 
Pelatiah, Ahaziah, Amaziah, Asaziah, Uzziah. 


JAH 


Accent the Penultimate. 


Aijah, Abijah, Jehidijah, Ahijah, Elijah, Adonijah, Irijah, 
Tobadonijah, Urijah, Hallelujah, Zerujah. 


KAH LAH MAH NAH A RAH SAH TAH VAH 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Rebekah, Azekah, Machpelah, Aholah, Abel-meholah, Béu- 
lab, Elkanah, Hannah, Kirjath-sannah, Harbonah, Hashmo- 
nah, Zalmonah, Shiloah, Noah, Manoah, Zanoah, Uzzen-she- 
rah. Zipporah, Keturah. Hadassah, Malchishuah, Shammuah, 
JgHovAH, Zeruah. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Marrekah, Büalah, Shuthelah, Telmelah, Methuselah, Hach- 
Dah, Hackilah, Dalilah, Delilah, Havilah, Riamah, Aholib- 
amah, Adamah, Elishamah, Ruhamah, Loruhamah, Kede- 
mah, Ashimah, Jemimah, Penninah, Báarah, Taberah, Debo- 
rah, Ephratah, Paruah. 


ACH ECH OCH 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Merodach, Evil-merodach. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Ahisamach, Ebed-melech, Abimelech, Ahimelech, Elime- 
lech, Alammelech, Anammelech, Adrammelech, Regemme- 
lech, Nathan-melech, A-ioch, Antioch. 


KEI] LEH VEH APH EPH ASH ESH ISH 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Elgaleh, Elioreph, Jchoash. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Rahshakeh, Nineveh, Ebiasaph, Bethshemesh, Enshemesh, 
Carchemish. 


ATH ETH ITH OTH UTH 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Goliath, Jehovah-jireth, Hazar-maveth, Baal-berith, Reho- 
both, Arioth, Nebaioth.! Naioth, Moscroth, Hazcroth, Piha- 
hiroth, Mosoroth, Allon-bachuth. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Mahalath, Bashemath, Ascnath, Daberath, Elisabeth, Dab- 


bashetu, Jerubbesheth, Ishbosheth, Nephibosheth, Haro- 
sheth, Zoheleth, Bechtileth, Shibboleth, Tanhumetb, Genes- 


* For the pronunciation of the last two syllables of these 
words, see Rule Sth prefixed to a Proper Names. 

1 The ai in this and the next word form but one syllable. 

-Bee Rule 5. 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


areth, Asbazarcth, Nazareth, Mazzareth, Kirharnseth, Shek 


oinith, Sheminith, Lapidoth, Anathoth, Kerioth, Shemira- 


moth, Kedemoth, Ahemoth, Jerimoth, Sigionoth, Asbtaroth, 
Mazzaroth. 
AI 
(Pronounced as a diphthong in one syllable.) 
Accent the Penultimate, 


Chelubai, Asmadai, Sheshai, Shimshai, Hushatl, Zilthat, 
Berothai, Talmai, Tolmas, Sinai, Tanai, Arbonai, Sarai, Sip- 
pai, Bezai. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Mordecai, Sibbachai, Chephar-Hammonai, Piarai 


Al 
(Pronounced in two syllables.) 
" Accent the Penultimate. 
i. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Zabbii, Babüi, Nebii, Shobai, Subüi, Zaccüi, Shaddäi, Ami- 
shaddài, Aridàüi, Hulddi, Hegái, Haggai, Belgài, Bilgai, Abi- 
shai, Uthai, Aditi, Barzillüi, Uläi, Sisam&i, Shalmià, Sham. 
mii, Elisnai, Tamäi, Shether-boznüi, Naharüi, Sharai, Sham. 
sherii, Shitrái, Arisäi, Bastai, Bav&i, Bigvii, Uzái. 


Di EI LI MI NI OI PI RI UI ZI 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Areli, Lóamm!, Talithacumi, Gideoni, Benoni, Hazelepont 
Philippi, Gehazi. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Engedi, Simi, Shimëi, Edréi, Bethbiréi, Abisai, Biati 
Napüthali. Nephthali, Pateoli, Adami, Naomi, Hanani, Béer- 
lahüirol, Mehari, Háahashtari, Jesüi. 


EK UK 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Adonizedek, Adonibezek. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Melchizedek, Amalek, Habakkuk. 


\  AAL EAL IAL ITAL UTAL 


Accent the Penultimate. 
B&al, Kirjath-báal, Hamutal. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Meribbüal Eshbäal, Ethbdal, Jerubüal Tab¢sl, Belial 


Abital. 
AEL ABEL EBEL 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Jüel, Abel. 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Gabael, Michael, Raphael, Mishael, Mehujael, Abimael, Ish- 
mael, Ismael, Anael, Nathanael, Israel, Asael, Zerubbabel, 
Zerobabel, Mehetabel, Jezebel 


EEL OGEL AHEL ACHEL APHEL OPHEL ETHEL 


Accent the Penultimate, 
Enrogel, Rachel, Elbethel. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Tabécl, Abdëel, Japhaléel, Mahaléel, Bezaléel, Hanaméel, 
Jerahméel, Hanaubel, Nathanéel, Jabnéel, Jezréel, Hazëel 
Asahel, Barachel, Amraphel, Achitophel. Ç 


IEL KEI, 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Peniel, Uzziel. 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 


Abiel, Tobiel, Adiel, Abdiel, Gaddicl, Pagiel, Salathiel, 
Ithiel, Ezekiel Gamaliel, Shelumiel, Daniel, Othniel, Aris) 
Gabriel, Uriel, Shealtiel, Puticl, Hazicl, Hiddekel 


UEL EZEL 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Déuel, Raguel, Bethuel, Pethuel, Hamuel, Jemuel, Kemuel 
Nemuel, Phanuel, Penuel, Jeruel, Bethezel. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Samuel, Lemuel, Emanuel, Immanucl. 


AIL 
(Pronounced in two syllables.) 


Accent the Penultimate, 
Abibail. 
+f... UU U ees en ned 


* See Rule the 17th prefixed to Scripture P-oper Names. 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


AIL 
(Pronounced as a diphthong in one syllable.) 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abigail. 
OL UL 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Bethgamul. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Eshtaol. 


ODAM AHAM IAM IJAM IKAM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Elmodam, Abijam, Ahikam. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Abraham, Miriam, Adonikam. 


OAM 
e Accent the Penultimate. 
Kehoboam, Roboam, Jeroboam. 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Siloam, Abinosm, Ahinoam. 


ARAM IRAM ORAM 


Accent the Penultimate 
Padanaram, Abiram, Hiram, Adoniram, Adoram, Hado- 
ram, Jehoram. 
AHEM EHEM ALEM EREM 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Menahem, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, beth-haccerem. 


AIM* 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Chusan-Rishathiim, Kirjathiim, Bethdiblathiim, Rama- 
tiim, Aditháim, Misrephothmdim, Abelmiim, Mahanüim, 
Manhaniim, Horonäim, Shüiaráim, Ador&im, Sepharviim. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Rephiim, Dothiim, Eglüim, Carnüim, Sharüim Ephraim, 

Beth-ephrüim, Mizrüim, Abel-mizraim. 
BIM CHIM PHIM KIM LIM NIM RIM ZIM 


Accent the Penultimate. 
a rechin Zebüim, Kirjatharim, Bahurim, Kelkath-hazu- 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Cherubim, Lehabim, Rephidim, Seraphim, Teraphim, Elia- 
kim, Jehoiakim, Joiakim, Joakim, B&alim, Dedanim, Ethanim, 
Abarim, Bethhacccrim, Kirjath-jéarim, Hazerim, B&al-pera- 
zim, Gerizim, Gazizim. 


DOM LOM AUM IUM NUM RUM TUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Obededom, Appii-forum, Miletum. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Abishalom, Absalom, Capernium, Rhegium, Trogyllium, 
fconium, Adramyttium, Galbanum. 
AAN CAN DAN EAN THAN IAN MAN NAN 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Memucan, Chaldéan, Ahiman, Elhanan, Johanan, Haman. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Cantan, Chandan, Merodach-baladan, Nebuzaradan, Elna- 
than, Jonathan, Midian, Indian, Phrygian, Italian, Macedo- 
pian, Ethiopian, Syrian, Assyrian, Egyptian, Náaraan. 

AEN VEN CHIN NIN ZIN 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Maniien, Bethaven, Chorazin. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Jehoiachin, Benjamin. 

KON AGON EPHON ASHON AION ION ALON ELON 
ULON YLON MON NON RON YON THUN RUN 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Baal-meon, Beth-dagon, Bial-zephon, Náashon, Higgaion, 


Shiggaion, Chilion, Orion, Esdrelon, Baal-hamon, Philemon, 
Abiron, Beth-horon. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Gibeon, Zibeon, Gedeon, Gideon, Simeon, Pirathon, Hero- 


* In this selection the aí form distinct syllables.—See 


hale 16. 
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dion, Carnion, Sirion, Ascalon, Ajalon, Askelon, Zebulon, 
Babylon, Jeshimon, T'abrimon, Solomon, Lebanon, Adron, 
Apollyon, Jaduthun, Jeshurun. 


EGO ICHO HIO LIO 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Ahio. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Abcdnego, Jericho, (allio, 


AR ER IR OR UR 


Accent the Penultimate, 

Ahishar, B&al-tamar, Balthasar, Eléazar, Eziongebcr, Tig. 
lath-pilcser, Shalmaneser, Hadadezer, Abiezer, Ahlezer, Elio- 
zer, Roinantiezer, Ebenezer, Joezer, Sharezer, Havoth-jiir, 
Asnoth-tabor, Bcth-peor, Báal-peor, Nicanor, Philometor. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Issachar, Potipher, Abiathar, Ithamar, Shemeber, Lucifor, 
Chedorlaomer, Aroer, Sosipater, Sopater, Achior, Nebuchod- 
onosor, Eupator, Shedéur, Abiehur, Pedahzur. 


AAS BAS EAS PHAS IAS LAS MAS NAS OAS PAS 
RAS TAS YAS 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Osé#as, Esäias, Tobias, Sedecias, Abadias, Asadias, Abdias, 
Barachias, Ezechias, Mattathias, Matthias, Ezekias, Néemias, 
Jeremias, Ananias, Assanias, Azarias, Ezerias, Josias, Ozias, 
Bagéas, Arctas, Onyns. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Annis Barsabas, Patrobas, Eneas, Phineas, Caiaphas, 
Cleophas, Herodias, Euodias, Georgias, Amplias, Lysanias, 
Gabrias, Tiberias, Lysias, Nicolas, Artemas, Elymas, Parme- 
nas, Siloas, Antipas, Epaphras. 

CES DES EES GES HES LES NES SES TES 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Gentiles,* Rameses, Mithridates, Euphrates. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Rabeaces, Arsaces, Nomades, Phinées, Astyages, Diotre 
ner Epiphanes, Tahaphanes, Hermogenes, "l'aphenes, Ca 
sthenes, Sosthenes, Eumenes. 
ENES and INES 
(In one syllable.) 
Accent the Ultimate. 
Gadarenes, Agarenes, Hagarenes. 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Philistincs (pronounced like Philistins). 


ITES 
(Pronounced in one syllable.) 

(Words of this termination have the accent of the words 
from which they are formed, which sometimes occasions 
the accent to be placed even on the preantepenultimate syl- 
lable ; as, Güleadites, from Gilead, and so of others. Words 
of this termination, therefore, of two syllables, have the ac- 
cent on the penultimate syllable; and words of three or 
more, on the same syllable as their primitives.) A 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Gadites, Kenites, Jamnites, Levites, Hittites, Hivites. 


Arent the Antepenultimate. 

Rechabites, Moabites, Gergeshites, Nahathites, Kohathites, 
Pelcthites, Cherethites, Uzzielites, Tarpelites, Elamites, 
Edomites, Reubcaites, Ammonites, Hermonites, Ekronites, 
Hagarites, Nazarites, Amorites, Geshurites, Jebusites, Nine- 
vites, Jesuites, Pcrizzites. 


Accent the Preantepenultimate. 


Giléadites, Amalekites, Ishmüelites, Isr&elites, Midianites 
Gib&onites, Aaronites, 


OTES 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Zelotes. 
18 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Elimiis. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Antiochis, Amathis, Baalis, Decnpolis, N&apolia, Hicrapo 
lis, Persepolis, Amphipolis, Tripolis, Nicopolis, Scythopolia 
Salamis, Damaris, Vabsaris, Antipatris, Atargatis. 

* Gentiles.—This may be considered as an English word, 
and should be pronounced in two &yllablcs, as if written Jen 
tiles, the last syllable as the plural of tila 


Si 


INS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Emims, Zamzummims, Zuzims. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Rephiims, Gammadims, Cherethims, Anakims, Ncthinims, 
marims. ant 


Accent the Penultimate. š 

Sabëans, Laodicëans, Assidëans, Galilšans, Idum?ans, Epi- 

Accent tha Antepenultimate. 

Arabians, Grecinns, Herodians. Antiochiana. Corinthians. 
Parthians, e rore Athenians, Cyrenians, Macedonians, 
Zidonians, Babylonians, Lacedemonians, Ethiopians, Cypri- 
ans, Syrians, Assyrians, Tyriaus, Ephcsians, Persians, Gala- 
Gans, Cretians, Egyptians, Nicollitans, Scythopolitans, Sa- 
maritans, Libyans. 

MOS NOS AUS BUS CUS DUS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Archel&us, Menelius, Abubus, Andronicus, Seleucus. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 


08, Stephanos, Emmius, Agabus, Bartacus, Achii- 
chicus, Aradus. 


Per 

cus, 
EUS 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Daddeus, Asmodeus, Aggeus, Zacchcus, Ptolemeus, Mac- 
cabeus, Lebbeus, Cendebeus, Thaddeus, Mardocheus, Mor- 
docheus, Alpheus, Timeus, Bartimeus, Hy-reneus, Elizeus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Dositbeus, Timotheus, Nereus. 


GUS CHUS THUS 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Areo 8, Philolo Lysimachus, Antiochus, Eutychr 
d aa gus, Ly tychus, 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


IU3 
Accent the Penulimate. 
Darius, 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Giius, Athenobius, Cornelius, Numcnius, Cyrenius, Ape 
alts Tiberius, Demctrius, Mercurius, Dionysius, Pontius 
ertius. 


LUS MUS NUS RUS SUS TUS 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Aristobulus, Eubulus, Nicodemus, Ecanus, Hircanus, Aura 
nus, Sylvanus, Ahasucrus, Assuerus, Hcliodorus, Arcturus 
Dar-jcsus, Fortunatus, Philetus, Epaphroditus, Azotus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Attalus, Theophilus, Alcimus, Trophimus, Onesimus, Didy. 
mus, Libanus, Antilibanus, Sarchedonus, Acheacharus Laza 
tus, Citherus, Elutherus, Jüirus, Prochorus, Onesiphorus 
Asopharasus, Ephesus, Epenetus, Asyncritus. 


AT ET OT IST OST 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Ararat, Eliphalet, Gennesaret, Iscariot, Ant'-«‘hitat, Ponte 
cost. 


EU HU ENU EW MY 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Casleu, Chisleu, Abihu, Andrew. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Jehovah-Tsidkenu, Bartholomew, Jeremy. 
BAZ GAZ HAZ PHAZ 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Mahar-shalal-hash-baz, Shüash-gaz, Eliphas 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Jehóahaz. 
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PREFATORY REMARKS, 


IT may be proper to inform the reader that the following Vocabulary is, with some slight ex 
ceptions, extracted from BaLpwin's UniversaL Pronouncine GAZETTEER; the system of 
pronunciation, both as regards the general priuciples and the particular mode of marking the 
sounds, being essentially the same as that in the work referred to. In accordance with our 
proposed plan and narrow limits, this Vocabulary is necessarily less full than the original work 
in several respects; among which we may particularly mention the explanation and defense of 
our system of geographical orthoepy, and the insertion and pronunciation of adjectives derived 
from the names of places. While referring to the origina] work those who are desirous of ob- 
taining full information on the points alluded to, we may be permitted to observe that the ut- 
most pains have been taken to render this Vocabulary as perfect as possible of its kind ; and 
notwithstanding its limited size, we hope and believe that it will be found not only more ac- 
curate, but in several respects more complete and satisfactory, than any other work of the sort 
that has yet appeared. 

It is not compatible with our plan, as has been already intimated, to enter here into a par- 
ticular explanntion and defense of our system of geographical pronunciation. Indeed, such a 
course is perhaps rendered unnecessary by the flattering marks of favor with which the Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer has been universally received. It is, however, deemed proper, fot the sake 
of those who may not be familiar with the subject—first, to show as succinctly as possible why a 
standard of geographical orthoepy is needed ; secondly, to explain briefly the system which we 
have adopted, setting forth at the same time a few of the principal reasons which led to its 
adoption; thirdly, to show how far this work may claim to be a standard on the subject of 
which it treats; and, lastly, to point out somme of the more important features in which ours differs 
(rom other systems of geographical pronunciation. 


I. The pronunciation of geographical names has ever been a source of perplexity to all those 
who are desirous of speaking correctly. But to none, probably, has it occasioned so much em- 
barrassment as to the conscientious teacher. Anxious not to teach error—not to lead his pupils 
into faulty habits of pronunciation, which it might afterward be difficult or impossible entirely 
to overcome, he looks around for soine rule or guide competent to direct him aright, but finds 
himself involved in a labyrinth of perplexity from which he can discover no egress. It is in 
vain that he turns to the practice of the intelligent portion of society, for among them he finds 
an almost infinite discrepancy to prevail. If he attempts to form a system for himself, and, 
in accordance with what may appear to be the clear dictates of sound common sense, aims to 
pronounce all geographical names as they are written, giving to every letter its proper English 
sound, ho will meet with insuperable difficulties. For it is next to impossible to pronounce 
many foreign names according to the English sound of the letters, e. g., Czernigow, Ljusne, 
Szegedin, &c. In many instances he will be unable to determine what is the proper En- 
glish sound of the letters. What, for example, is the proper English sound of the diphthong 
ei? Should it be pronounced like ee, ns in the words seize, ceiling, receive, or like ai, as in 
tein, weight, inveigh, or like i long, as in height, sleight, &c.?* Shall Seine be pronounced 
seen, sane, or sine? or shall we sound the final e, and make it see-nee, sai-nee, or si-nee? 
Such a system, if system it can be called, would evidently lead to the greatest confusion, and in- 
crease the discrepancy in the pronunciation of geographical names, which is already so prevalent. 

II. If, on the other hand, he aims to conform his practice to that of our most intelligent 
travelers, and pronounce foreign names as they are pronounced by the well-educated people of 
the respective countries to which they belong, he will have to encounter the most serious ob- 
stacles. For, even if he has it in his power (which can rarely fall to the lot of any one) to 
learn from competent instructors, the elements of pronunciation of nll the principal European 
and Asiatic tongues, how shall he be certain that the names which he seeks to pronounce, in 
any particular language, may not be exceptions to the general rules of pronunciation in tliat 
language? We shall often find persons who speak French, in general, exceedingly well, aud 
who yet pronounce Aix, ai, and Bras (in Gil-Blas), bla, not knowing that these names are 
among the many exceptions to the general rule of the French language, which requires that the 
final consonant of a word (not immediately followed by another word beginning with a vowel) 
should be mute. Many persons perfectly familiar with the elements of Spanish pronunciation, 
will yet be unable to pronounce correctly such names as Queretaro, Panama, Cordova, Merida, 
and Cardenas, because they are not aware that these names form exceptions to the general rule 
of Spanish accentuation, which requires that the accent should be placed on the last syllable of 
a word ending with a consonant, and on the next to the last of u word ending with a vowel. 
From the preceding observations, it will be sufficiently evident to every intelligent mind, that if 
persons should attempt to pronounce geographical names according to the English sounds of th 
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etters, or should adopt the foreign sounds without any other guide than the general princ) 
ples of pronunciation in each lauguage, they would bo involved in the greatest embarrassment, 
uot to say, inextricablo confusion; and that, in order to insure uniformity in this departmont of 
orthoepy. a generally recognized system or standard is absolutely requisite. 

If. The system of pronouncing, as a general rule, all geographical names as they are pro 
nounced by the well-educated peoplo of the respective countries to which they belong, though 
attended with somo disadvantages, is, on the whole, undoubtedly the best that can be adopted. 
lt is not only followed by the best speakers and poets* of Great Britain and the United States, 
but appears to be also fully recognized by tlie Germans, as will be seen by consulting some of 
their most popular works on Geography, e. g., Cannasicu's Lehrbuch der Geographie, and 
Voroern's Handbuch der Geographie. Even the French, though perhaps less inclined to 
adopt the practices of other nations than any other people in Christendom, show a decided 
tendency in the same direction. “The recently increased facilities of intercourse between dif- 
fereut parts of the world, by making us familiar with the native pronunciation of names in other 
countries, have doubtless exerted a powerful influence toward the introduction of such a sys- 
tem of geographical pronunciation. 

IV. A strong argument against pronouncing the names of foreign places according to the 
English sound of the letters, and in favor of calling them as they are called by the inhabitants 
tnemselves, is derived from the fact that in a multitude of instances the same name is written 
variously. Thus, in Spanish, + and j (and g before e and i), haviug precisely the same sound, 
are sometimes used indifferently in spelling words or names. Hence we often see JALIsCo 
aud Xaxisco, both pronounced by the inhabitants ná-lis'ko or nà-lees'ko; JALAPA and XALAPA, 
both pronounced nHáà-là/ph. Xixoxa is spelled in three different ways, Xirona, Jijona, and 
Gijona, all pronounced ne-no'nà. How perplexing and absurd would it be, sometimes to call 
Jaisco, jà-lis'ko, and sometimes zà-lis'ko, or to pronounce X1xoNA sometimes zix-o'nà, some- 
times je-jo'nÀ or ji-jo'nà, and sometimes ghe-jo'nà or ghi-jo'nà. Many Asiatic and African 
names are written variously, according as the writer attributes to the letters he employs a 
French, German, or English sound. Thus, if a Frenchman should visit the capital of Fezzan 
in Africa, and wish to indicate the sound of the name as pronounced by the natives, he would 
write Mourzouk, a German would write Mursuk, and an Englishman would, or at least 
should,t write Moorzook ; all these spellings being intended to represent exactly the same sound. 
In the same manner, the capital of Afghanistan is written Caboul, Cabul, and Cabool ; the 
name of another town is written Sourmoul, Surmul, and Soormool. What confusion, what 
barbarous jargon would result from attempting to pronounce such names as these according to 
the ordinary English sounds of the letters. We should then have sometimes Mowr-zowk, 
Ca-bowl (rhyming with howl), and Sowr-mowl, for the ordinary English sound of ou is like ow 
in cow ; sometimes MZr-sik ov Már-zück, Ca-bál', Ca’bul, or Cab'ul, and Sár-mül ; and some- 
times Moor-zook, Cab-ool, and Soor-mool, which last is the true pronunciation. Hundreds of 
similar examples might be adduced. 

We have been the more explicit on this head because, previously to the preparation of the 
Pronouncing Gazetteer, no attempt that we are aware of was ever made toward explaining 
and reconciling this diversity in the mode of writing geographical names, though it has long 
been a source of grent perplexity even to the most intelligent geographers. Particular pains 
have been taken with this class of names in the following Vocabulary. All the different modes 
of writing them have been sought out with grent care, and are given under their alphabetical 
heads with a reference to what is considered to be the true spelling. Hence the Vocabulary 
will not only be found useful as a system of pronunciation, hut by means of it, the inquirer will 
be able to identify every important geographical name in spite of its various disguises.—Only a 
few days previous to our writing these remarks, a friend was reading an article in a news- 
paper, in which the Nabajoe Indians were spoken of. He was quite at a loss, for though 
he had often heard of the Navahoes, he had no knowledge whatever of the Nabajoes. He 
immediately called our attention to the subject, and the difficulty was readily explained. "The 
Indians alluded to, reside in the southeast part of Californin. 'The Mexicans spell the name 
Nabajo or Nabajoa (pronounced nà-và-no' or nà-và-no'à), while our traders, aiming to express 
the same sound with English letters, write it Navahoc. 

V. Two important limitations are to be made to the general rule, that foreign names should 
be pronounced after the manner of the well-educated people of the respective countries to 
which such names belong. 


* For the usage of the poets, with regard to the pronunciation of geographical names, see pages 19, 20, 21 
and 22 of the Universal Pronouncing Gazetteer. 

f Tt is much to be regretted that many English writers spell such names after the French or German mode, 
without affording us any clew to the true pronunciation. Evenin the same work we shall frequently find one 
name written in tbe German, another in the French, and another in the English manner. By some writers 
the same name is often written differently in different parts of the same work. It is unnecessary to say how 
utterly perplexing such a practice must prove to all those who are not thoroughly conversant with the subject 
ín question. (Those who wish to pursue this subject further, are referred to pages 28 and 29 of the Universal 
Pronouncing Gazettcer ; also to the “ Table of Different Spellings,” at the end of the Introduction in the third 
and subsequent editions of that work.) 
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rust, the names of well-known foreign places, as Paris, Lyons, Hanover, Berlin, and Mexico, 
having become fully Anglicized (like the French words introduced into the English language 
soon after the Norman Conquest), are for the most part to be pronounced, by Englishmen aud 
Americans, according to the sounds and accent of the English language. Thus we should say 
Pàr's, and not pàr-ree'; Lj'ons, not leòn’; Han'o-ver, not Háàn-no'ver; Ber'lin, not bèr- 
leen'; and Mex'i-co, not Meh’he-ko. In like manner, names of foreign origin, occurring in ou? 
own country, as Detroit, Wisconsin, Arkansas, and Texas, should be, and generally are, An- 
glicized to a greater or less extent. What, indeed, can be more absurd than for tlie mere 
Euglish scholar to be striving to give such names as Detroit and Wisconsin (or Ouisconsin) a 
Freuch pronunciation, viz., dà-trwà', wis`-kòn`-sån’ (almost wis-kong-sang), when, perhaps, in 
many instances the very people with whom those names originnted have ceased to spenk the 
language of their ancestors. For reasons similar to the above, we are in favor of pronouncing 
Rio peL Norte r'o del nort, and not ree'o del nor'tà, since a large majority of those who 
have most occasion to pronounce this name, speak the English language. (See Rio del Norte 
in the Vocabulary.) 

The other limitation to the rule above mentioned, refers to those foreign names (not French) 
which contain sounds difficult for a mere English scholar to utter, like the German ch and w, 
and the Spanish d, in the middle or at the end of a word. In these cases we follow the 
established mode of Angliciziug such sounds. Accordingly, we would have the Engl sh scholar 
pronounce the German ch like our k, and w and d as they are pronounced in English. We 
do not place the difficult French sounds in the same list, because, in consequence of this being 
more studied than auy other foreign language, it is more usual for English speakers to adopt 
all the peculiar sounds of the letters in pronouncing French names. 

VI. In carrying out the system of geographical pronunciation recommended in the fore- 
going remarks, the great point at which we have most studiously aimed has been accuRAcY. 
Destitute of this, such a work must necessarily be useless, or worse than useless, since it must 
either fail to inspire that confidence, without which few would be nt the trouble of 1eferring to 
its pages, or else it will teach what were far better untaught—error. That no one may be 
deterred from studying this important branch of education, by the notion that there is nothing 
settled or certain in the pronunciation of geographical names, or by the fear that lie may fre- 
quently have to unlearn what he has bestowed much time and labor to acquire, it may be 
proper—indeed, it is due, as we conceive, to the public as well as to ourselves—to explain briefly 
tlie course we have pursued in order to insure perfect accuracy, and to state as succinctly as 
possible the claims of our work to be regarded as a standard of geographical orthoepy, to which 
all may with confidence appeal. 

To insure perfect accuracy in the pronunciation of foreign names, we have not only been 
anxious to avail ourselves of the assistance of the very best scholars our country affords in each 
of the different European languages, but have omitted no opportunity of seeking information 
from travelers, and gentlemen who, by long residence in South A merica, Asia, or Africa, have 
become more or less familiar with the language and practices of those remote regions. "This 
is not all. With regard to all points of doubt and difficulty, and especially with regard to the 
uames of places in those countries which are very rarely visited by Europeans, we have care- 
fully consulted the best geographical works in the French and German languages. In this man- 
ner we have been enabled not only to detect several important errors in respect to foreign 
countries (errors which have in some instances been extended almost beyond the possibility 
of eradication, in consequence of one English or American writer copying another, without re- 
ferring to the original authorities), but also to determine the true pronunciation of a nuniber of 
names, about which information could be obtained from no other source. To illustrate by 
example: we find the name of a large river in Chin-India written on our maps Meinam. 
From this spelling alone it would be impossible to say whether the name should be pronounced 
mee-nam, mai-nam, or mi-nam. Some of our best authorities (among others Mr. Worcester) 
adopt the last pronunciation. We find, however, that Malte-Brun and Balbi, the two best as 
well as most celebrated geographers of modern times, write it in French Meinam, to be pro- 
nounced ma-nam or má-é-nàm; for it is an established rule in French pronunciation to sound 
ei like a in fate, or ay in day, and in no instance do we find them to pronounce this diphthong 
either like the ce or the long i of our language. Again, Cannnbich, the celebrated German 
iba a writes the above name Menam, which the Germans would pronounce ma-nam ; 

or the first syllable can not, compatibly with the fixed principles of the German tongue be 
pronounced either mee or mi. We have accordingly given má-nàm' as the true pronunciation. 
We will cite another example. Houssa is the name of a country in the interior of North 
Africa, of which little is known to Europeans. Judging from the spelling, we might suppose 
that it should be pronounced hoos-sà, since it is so very common for English travelers to use ow 
in its French sound, wlien writing the words or names of Asiatic and African countries. Mr. 
Worcester pronounces the name in this manner in his new octavo Dictionary. We find, how- 
ever, on referring to Malte-Brun and Balbi, that the same name is written in French ITaoussa ; 
Cannabich writes it in German Haussa, both pronounced how-sà. Hence we infer with con- 
fidence that Houssa is the trne English spelling, and that the first syllable should be pronounced 
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like our word house. Many similar instances might be cited, wherein we havo been able to 
ascertain the prouunciation of names merely by observing the manner in which they are writ- 
ten in different languages, but these two examples will perhaps suffice to illustrate the principlo. 

As an evidence that so much caro has not been bestowed in vain, we can affirm, that although, 
since the first publication of the Pronouncing Gazetteer, our attention, as well as that of several 
of our literary triends, has been constantly directed toward the detection of any errors which 
may have escaped us in that work, we have not yet been able to discover more than two of 
any importance, in the prounnciation of foreign names. We have given Angely (in Jean 
D'ANGELY, SANT), pronounced in two syllables, when we should have given Angély, to be 
pronounced in three syllables. Balbi (whose work is adopted by the University of France) 
uniformly writes it Angely, and hence we were led into the error. The other mistake occurs 
in the name Felez Malaga. We had at first placed the accent on the last syllable of Velez, 
according to the general rule of the Spanish language, but this name happens to be one of the 
exceptions alluded to in Section II. 

W'ith regard to the names of our own country, we have not, perhaps, been less successful, 
though the difficulties here have been somewhat greater, owing to the changes that are con- 
stautly taking place among our enterprising and restless population. We at first accentuated 
Michigan on the last syllable, according to the old French pronunciation, but we find that the 
people of that state, almost without exception, now place the accent on the first syllable. We 
have given it accordingiy in this Vocabulary. Two or three other changes of minor importance 
have been made. We must, however, acknowledge that frequently we have omitted in the 
Gazetteer the pronunciation altogether, and in this Vocabulary the name also, from the im- 
possibility of ascertaining satisfactorily the true pronunciation. «(See Advertisement to the 
Third Edition of the Pronouncing Gazetteer, pages v. and vi.) For, however desirable it may 
be that a work of this kind should contain every geographical name, we have deemed it of far 
more consequence to ascertain nnd fir the pronunciation even of a few of those which are 
in common use, than to give at random that of an immense multitude, many of which, perhaps, 
would be rarely, if ever, met with. In short, we have ever sought to be guided by the maxim, 
"BETTER TEACH NOTHING THAN TEACH ERROR.” 

VII. The system adopted by us differs materially in two points from the other systems of 
geographical pronunciation which have hitherto been given to the public. First, in giviug in a 
parenthesis the native spelling and pronunciation of those European names which have become 
thoroughly Anglicized ; for exampale, Dant'zic (Ger. Danzig, dant’sie) ; Leg-horn’ (It. Livorno, 
le-vor'no); Seville (Sp. Sevilla, sa-veel’ya) ; Co-run'na (Sp. Coruña, ko-roon’ya) ; Lis'bon 
(Port. Lisboa, lis-bo’4), &c. This is not a matter calculated merely to gratify the curiosity 
of literary dilettanti, but one which will be found, we believe, of great practical utility ; since 
it is usual not only for the poets to einploy the more euphonious names of Sevilla, Lisboa, 
Livorno, &c., instead of their ordinary Anglicized forms, but several of our most popular prose 
writers, as well as some of our best maps (those, for example, published by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge), sometimes give the literal foreign name without explaining it 
by its English synonym. 

The other point of difference. is the insertion in their alphabetical place, of all the various 
spellings and synonyms of important geographical names, with a reference to what we con- 
sider the preferable spelling or more usual name. (For an explanation of the various modes of 
writing Asiatic and African names, the reader is referred to Section IV.) Thus we not only 
give Mourzouk and Mursuk, Ourfa and Urfa, in their respective alphabetical places, referring 
to Moorzook and Oorfa; but when a place has two or three entirely different names, we have 
made it a point to give them all, referring the others to the more usual appellation, as in 
the case of Sweera and Mogadore, and of Amazon, Marañon, and Orellana. Mogadore is 
called Sweera (usually written Suira) by the inhabitants, and is not unfrequently so named by 
European writers. We give both, but under Suira and Sweera refer to Mogadore, as this is 
the more usual name. So, under Marañon and Orellana, the inquirer is referred to Amazon. 

From not carefully attending to this subject, a number of important errors have been com- 
mitted by some of our best and most popular writers on geography. One Gazetteer describes 
Schirvan and Shirvan as two different provinces of Persia. Jü another work, which justly 
ranks among our very best, Ciara, Scara, and Siara (a small town of Brazil, near 4? S. lat. 
and 39? W. lon.) are represented as three entirely distinct places; though one who should 
carefully observe their latitudes and longitudes, which differ but slightly, would naturally won- 
der how three such towns, so similar in the sound of their names, and each on a river of its 
own name, could be situated so near to each other. 

In conclusion, we commit the result of our labors to an enlightened public, not with any con- 
fidence or hope that it will be found to be without defects, but encouraged by the persuasion 
that those whose criticism is most to be valued or feared, will be most capable of appreciating 
the great and numerous difficulties to be encountered in executing such a task as we have un- 
dertaken, and will best know how to make allowance for those imperfections, which, notwith- 
standing all the care and labor bestowed, may perhaps be discovered in our work. 


ELEM 


ENTS 


OF THE 


PRONUNCIATION OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTINENTAL EUROPEAN 
LANGUAGES. 


" VOWELS. 


1. In the continental languages of Europe, a never has a 
sound like that in the English words fate, name, but is usu- 
aliy like the a in far or father, sometimes approximating that 

at. 
. E generally has a sound similar to a in fate, or else to e 
in me. In French it is often silent. 

3. I usualiy sounds as in Our word marine, £. e, like our 
long e; but it is not unfrequently short, as in pin. 

4. O has nearly the same sound as in English, in xo, not, 
and nor, except in Swedish and Norwegian, whon it is pro- 
nounced like our oo. 

5. U is pronounced in most languages like our oo; but in 
French and Dutch it has a sound intermediate between oo 
and long e, which can be learned from an oral instructor 
only. 

"d Y is usually pronounced like š that is, like our e. 


21. R, in French, Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese, is either 
never pronounced at all, or else is sounded so slightly that an 
English ear can scarcely perceive it. In the other languages 
of Europe it has the same sound as in English. 

22. J. in Italian, German, Polish, Swedish, Norwegian, Dan- 
ish, and Dutch, is pronounced like our y. In French and Por- 
tuguese it has the sound of zÀ, or s in the English word pleas. 
ure. In Spanieh it is equivstent to z, being similar in sound 
to a strongly aspirated À. 

23. M and n, at the end of a syllable in French and Portu- 
guese, often have a nasal sound, similar to our xg. For ex. 
ample, bon in French is pronounced almost bóng; alem or 
alen, in Portuguese, is sounded like kleng. In pronouncing 


! the nasa! m and n in French, care should be used not to press 
| the back part of the tongue against the palate, as is done in 


producing the sound of the English ng. 
24. ñ in Bpanish (like nÀ in Portuguese and gn in French 


Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish it sounds like the French ! and Italian) has the sound of ny: Miño and Minho are pro- 


v; in Dutch it is like our long Å 
DiPHTHONGS. 


7. The diphthong ee or á is generally pronounced nearly 
like our a in fate, or ein met. In Dutch ae is like a in far. 

8. Ai and ay are generally sounded like our long i. In 
yim they are similar in sound to our a in fate, or ay 
n 


9. Au has generally the sound of the English ov, as in our, 
sour, &c. In French au and eau are pronounced like long o. 

10. Ei and ey are generally proper diphthongs, combiuing 
the sounds of a in [^ and e in me, being similar to ay in 
day, when this word is pronounced very full. In German 
they are like our long i; in French nearly like our a in fate. 

11. Eu in French has a sound similar to v in our word fur, 
or like w in tub, but more prolonged ; in German, eu and áw 
sound like oi in English. 

in The diphthong £e is usually pronounced like our ee, or 
long. ` 

13. Oe or 0 occurs in several of the European languages, 
and is usually propounced nearly like the French cu, or ein 
«ho English word her. Perhaps one who has no opportunity 
Yf learning this sound from an oral instructor, might form 
«ome idea of it by combining the sounds of short u and e 
^u in tub and e in met) thus, #é, and allowing the voice to 
dwell a little on à. Góthe might be pronounced gü'ét-eh, 
almost güh'ét-ah. Care, however, must be taken not to sep- 
arate the š and é too much. They should rather form one 
long syllable than two short ones. 

14. Oi in French is usually sounded like wih or wi; thus 
toi is pronounced twóh or twå. Sometimes, however, it has 
the sound of ai, or nearly the sound of a in fate. 

15. Ou in French is like our oo. 

16. Ue or ù sounds like the French w. 


CONSONANTS. 


The consonants in the continental languages of Europe are 
end similar in sound tə the same letters in English. 

e following exceptions may be mentioned : 

17. D,at the end of a word in German, is pronounced like 
p; between two vowels in Spanish its sound is similar to v. 

18. C, before e and ¢ in Italian, is pronounced like ch in the 
English word chill ; in the same position in Spanish, it sounds 
(ike z, or like our th in thin (except in the Catalan dialect, 
where it has the sound of s). In German, c before e, £ and y 
is pronounced like z or like ts in English. In Polish it has 
the same sound, even at the end of a word: thus Prypec is 
pronounced prip'ets. 

19. D, at the end of a word in German and Dutch, is pro- 
nounced like t. In Spanish and Danish, between two vow- 
els or at the end of a word, it has a sound similar to th in 


is. 

20. In all the European languages g is hard bcfore a, o, and 
V; in German, Danish, Norwegian, and Polish, it is hard in 
every situation, though it sometimes has a guttural sound. 
Before e and £ (or y), in French, Portuguese, Spanish, and 
Swedish, it is like the j of these languages. In the same po- 
sition in Italian, it sounds like our j or soft g. In Dutch it is 
always prorounced like À strongly aspirated. G u before e avd 
t, in Freach, Portuguese, and Spanish, sounds like g hard 


(See 33.) 


nounced aliko, melo 
i In French, Portuguese, and Spanish, 


25. Qu, before e an 
has the sound of k. 

26. R, in most European languages, is trilled more strongly 
than in English, particularly at the end of a word or syllable. 

27. S, in many European tongues, when between two vow- 
els, is very soft, having almost the sound of our t; In German 
it is often so pronounced at the beginning of a syllable. In 
Hungarian it sounds like our sà or the German sch. 

28. W, in German and some other languages, is nearly simi- 
lar to our v. 

29. X in Spanish generally sounds like a strongly aspirated 
h. (See 22.) In Portuguese it is pronounced like our sh. 

30. Z, in German and Swedish, has the sound of ts ; in ital- 
ian, z sounds like ds, zz like ts. 


CoMBINED CONSONANTS. 

31. Ch in Spanish has the same sound as in tbe English 
word chill (except in the dialect of Catalonia, where it sounds 
like k). In Italian it is pronounced like k; in German, Po- 
lish, and some other languagea, it has a pae sound some- 
what similar to a strongly aspirated k. In French (except in 
the case of some words derived from the Greek) and in Por 
tuguese, ch has the sound of our sh. 

32. Gh in Italian is like our g hard. ° 

33. Gn, in French and Italian (like ñ in Spanish), combines 
the sounds of x and y consonant. (See 24.) 

34. Lh in Portuguese, and L in Spanish, sound like our ly, 
e. g., velho is pronounced vel’yo; villa, veel'yÀ ; llano, lya'no. 

Nh in Portuguese is pronounced like the Spanish &. 
(See 24 and 33.) 

36. Sz, in Hungarian and German, is sounded like sharp s 
Or $$. 

37. Sch in German is pronounced like sh in English ; in 
Dutch, however, sch has a sound similar to our sk. 

38. Th, in all the continental European languages except 
Greek (in which the caaracter 9 has the same sound as our 
th), is pronounced like smple t. 


REMARKS. 


L in French and some other languages, often has a sound 
intermediate between our ee and short i: ville might be pro- 
nounced in English vill or veel. It would, however, be bet- 
ter for the pupil to sound i, in all unanglicized French, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, and Portuguese names, like ¢ (as in me), taking 
care, however, not to prolong or draw] the sound, especial- 
ly in unaccented syllables. In like manner, ó in on nasal 
should be pronounced like o in no or note, but not so long. 
In marking the pronunciation of foreign names, we lave 
preferred to usc à, e (or Š), and ó rather than å, ë, and 6, as 
the speaker would be in danger of prolonging the scur.da of 


the latter too much. 
In pronouncing French words or names, the accent should 


be placed nearly equally on all the syllables, but the princi- 


pal accent should usually fall on the last. 
A double letter in foreign words is to be sounded more 


distinctly and fully than a single letter of the same kind 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS AND SIGNS EMPLOYED IN 
THIS VOCABULARY. 


Arab. Arabic. Port. Portuguese. 

Den, Danish. prom. pronunciation. 
Flem. Flemish. Rus. Russian. 

Fr. French. Sp. Spanish. 

on hears Sw. Swedish. "— 
un, ungarian. n.  Synonymous 

Norw. Norwegian. Turk. Turkish. 


The vowels a, e, |. o. marked with a point underneath, 
have an obscure sound similar to short w; thus, Merton 
should be pronounced mür'tün or mür't'n. 

& is broad, having a sound similar to o in not. 

ë has a sound similar to e in her (see 13) ;* it may be Angli- 
cized by e. 

à is like the French v (see 5),* which it is employed in 
Ene ie to represent; it may be Anglicized by the En- 

u 

V, small capital, is intended to represent the sound of the 
French eu (see 11);* it should be pronounced like v in the 
English word fur. 

D,! small capital, is intended to represent a sound similar 
to th in this. (See 19.)* 


ct and x,! small capitals, indicate the sound of the Ge 
man cÀ, or one similar toit (See 31.)* 

1t! small capital, bas a sound somewhat similar to the pre 
ceding, but more resembling a strongly aspirated À. 

L, sinall capital (Z liquid), is to be pronounced like Hi in 
million ; it blends the sounds of ! and y consonant. 

M and N, small capitals, are nasal, being similar in sound 
to ng. (See 23.)* 

fit is pronounced like xi in minion; it blends the sounds 
of n and y consonant. (See 24 and 33.)* ° 

R,? small capital, has the sound of rr in terror. (See 26.)* 

Wf has a sound similar to our v. : 

E and ey, at the end of an unaccented syllable, sound like 
ein me. 

ai and ay are copsidered to be equivalent to a in fate. 

au and aw hate the sound of a in fail. 

&é indicates a sound similar to i in the first syllable of spirit. 

ow, when the o is not marked long (ów), is to be pro 
nounced like ou in hour. 

& is employed in pronunciation for g bard. 

s sounds like z. 

th is to be pronounced like tà in this. 


E The sounds of the figured vowels are explained in the Vocabulary at the bottom of the page. 


OBSERVATIONS NECESSARY TO BE BORNE IN MIND BY THOSE 


WHO MAKE USE OF 


1. Evxnr letter or combination of letters occurring in the 
nunciation of a word or name, is to be pronounced with 

its proper English sound; e. g., ou is to be sounded as in our, 
sour, &c., and not like oo, as in tour, and some other words 
of French origin ; cà as in chill, choose, &c. C3 From not at- 
tending to this, many persons fail to pronounce names correct- 
ly, even while they have the unciation clearly and accurately 
marked before their eyes. We have represented the pronun- 
tiation of BRESLAU by bres'lou ; many readers, without ex- 
amination. call it bres'loo, forgetting that the proper English 
sound of ow is like ow in cow. Had we written bres'low, many 
would have called it bresló. We have, however, in this Vo- 
tabulary made use of ow in a number of instances where we 
thought it less likely to be misunderstood than ow. Again, 
we have given che-wa'wà as the pronunciation of Chthua- 
hua ; a number of persons, however, with this pronunciation 
before them, have called it shc-wA'wl, not considering that 


THIS VOCABULARY. 


with others entirely different in spelling and eignification. 
By this faulty pronunciation bon (good) is sounded like ban 
(ban or exile); it should, be bóx—almost bóng or bóng. 
Toulon should either be entirely Anglicized (as too'lun), or 
else pronounced tod-lén’—almost toólóng. For the same 
reasons, eu in names not Anglicized should have its distinct 
sound, like our w in fur, and, not be confounded with the 
French ow or x. ere is no sufficient reason why thé 
French names Dreuz (drüh) and Drouz (droo), Lewre (lun) 
and Lure (lüne), should not be distinguished from each other 
in pronunciation; as well as our words grum and groom, ctr 
and cure. 

4. In the pronunciation of foreign names, the spedker should 
be careful to ens all vowels, whether in an accented or 
unaccented syllable, distinctly, if they are not expressly marked 
| es obscure. Perhaps the only exception to this rule is å in an 
|j uDaccented syllable. But even bere the vowel should not be 


if such had been the true sourd, we should have written it | entire!y obscure, like the a in boa, but intermediate between 


with sh. Cholula is also moat improperly pronounced sko- 
loo’li. Al persons desirous of speaking correctly, should 


earefully guard against this vicious pronunciation, bearing | carefully between 4n and áx: the former is broad, 


in mind that cÀ, in Spanish and Mexican names, is ALWAYS 
to be pronounced as in our word chill, or like tch in watch. 

2. In the pon gr of foreign names, particular care 
«hould be taken not to allow A to full into the third or broad 
sound of this vowel—an error to which American and En- 
gish speakers are very prone ; it would be far better, gen- 
orally speaking, to pronounce it like a in fat. It may be ob- 
served, however, that a before n nasal in French is usually 
broad, almost like o in not ; thus, ban is pronounced almost 
like bóng. 

3. In pronouncing French words containing on nasal, the 
speaker should be careful not to give o its short sound, since 

is is not only incorrect, but is liable to confound the word 


*,* THE reader may observe, that, in this Vocabulary, we 
Dave not followed the method of marking the pronunciation 
adopted in the foregoing part of the work. We have not 
done eo, because it was necessary to form a system of nota- 
tion not adapted to one language merely, but capable of be- 
Ing applied to all the w of sounds in the ditferent Euro- 
pean languages. It may also be remarked that the second 
or Italian sound of a (which occurs in the pronunciation of 
foreign names far more frequently than any other vowel 


* These figures refer to the Elemente of Pronunciation 
given on the preceding page. 
. tt is intended that the mere English scholar shall pro- 


this sound and that of the interjection ak. 

$. In speaking French names, itis important to distinguish 
ost 
like Ong; the latter is very flet, and similar to ang. 

6. When À (not small capital) occurs at the end of a syl- 
lable in the pronunciation of a name, it is not to be sounded. 
It is employed to enable the learner more readily to pro- 
nounce the preceding vowel short, as drëÀ, ob-6h, &c. 

7. Ah is employed in this Vocabulary to denote a sound in- 
termediate between À and £, but more resembling the latter, 
as al-a-bah'ma, co-lo-rah'do. The speaker should be very 
careful not to pronounce the penultimate a in these names 
like that in far or father. 

8. An acute accent (^) is used to mark the primary accent 
of a name ; a grave (`) to mark the secondary accent; e g- 
Pas'sa-maquod'dy. 


eound) is represented in the Dictionary by & To this char 

| acter there can not be the elightest objection when we 
wish to mark the sounds of English words only. It is, how- 
ever, far otherwise with regard to foreign names, because tá 
in several of the continental languages, bas the sound of 4, 
not of &; and to assign to the same character, when pro- 
nouncing names in those languages, two entirely different 
and distinct sounds, would evidently lead to great embar- 
Tassment and confusion. 


| nounce these letters with their proper English sound; W 
and ñ, when occurring in tbe pronunciation of a name, may 
| be sounded like simple w and n. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL VOCABULARY, &c. 


AGU ALM I ANJ 
Aa, 8à. Agua Nueva, &’gwi nw ‘vi Almunecar, al-moo-nd-kar’, 
Aachen, lÀ'ken, syn. Aix-la-Chapelle. | Aguas Calientes, A’gwis kB-le-n’tés. Alnwick or Alnewick, an'nik, 
Aalborg, ol'bong. Agulhas, Á.root'yls. Al-pe’na. 
Aar, Bn, or Arcn, l'ren. Ananta, A-han’td. Alps, di 
"a BAn'gow (Fr. Argovie, ar'go ve^.| Ahmedabad, &’med-9-bid’. Alsace, Al sss'. 
Aath, lit syn. Ath. Ah'med-nug'ger. Als, Gls, or Alsen, Al’sen. 
Abakan, &-bå-kån’. Aichstadt. Se Eichstidt. Altaf, &l-ti’. 
Abakansk, &-b4-kansk’. Ain. én. Altamaha, aul'ta-ma-hau’. 
Abancay, à-bin-kf'. Aintab, ine-tlb'. Altamira, &l-tá-mec'ri. 
Abano, &-bi‘no. Aisne, Ane. Altamura, 81-t&-moo'r&. 
Abascia or Abasaia, ab-ash'e-a. Aix, aks. Al'ten-burg (Ger. pron. l!'ten-bóbaoy. 
Abbeville (Frence), lbb'veel' or Abb‘vill’.| Aix-la-Chapelle, ake-l8-sh&‘pell’ (Ger.) Alton, aul'tun. 
Abbeville (S. C.), ab’be-vil. Aacbzz, AM'ken). Altena or Altona, ll'to-nà. 
Ab’er-broth’ock o> ^«"bróath. Ajaccio, k-yñt'cho, or Ajazzo, &.ylt'so. — | Attorf, Al’torf, or Altdorf. 
Ab-er-dven’. Ajasaluk. See Ayasoolook. Altzey or Alzey, &lt’si. 
Abergavenny, ab-er-gà'ne, Akerman, &’ker-mirt. Alvarado, &l-va-rA‘do. 
Ab-er-ist’with (th as in thin). Akhissar, åk'his-sax’, ' Amager, &’mi-gher. 
Ab'ing-don. Akhmym or Achinim, lx-meem', written | Amalfi, À-mál'fe. 
Ab’ing-ton. is sometimes Ekhmym. Amarapoura. Sce Ummerapoora. 
Abo, &’bo (Sw. Abo, #boo). Akshehr, Akchehr, or Akscheher, &k-/ Amasera or Amasreh, &-mis’‘ra. 
Abomey, ab-o-md’, shéh'r’ or &k-eha’her. Amasia or Amasieh, À-mü'sec'a. 
Abookecr, Aboukir, or Abukir, &-boo-| Alabama, al-3-vah’ma. Anra-zon (Sp. Marañon, m&-rin-yora 
keer'. Alachua, al-atch’u-¢. i called, also, Orellana, orel yla, 
Abootizh, Aboutige, or Aboutij &-boo-] Alais, Ala’. Am:-$-zo'níi-&. 
tizh’; written, also, Abutisch and Aboo-| Alaino, &/14-mo. Am'berg (Ger. pron. àm'bino). 
tish. Alamos, &14-moce. Ambert. åm bair’. 
Abrantes. A-bran’tés. , Aland, &land (Sw. Áland, ånd). Amboise, anb`wåz’ (almost liab'wize > 
Abrolhos. À-brole'yoce. Alashehr or Alaschehr, B'Iñ-sháh'r' or Am-boy'. 
Abruzzo Citra, &-broot’so chee'trá. V ñ.shë'her. Ain-boy'na. 
Abruzzo Ultra, &-broot'so ool'trà. Alba, &i'Là. Ameland, &’me)-Ant. 
Ab-se’cuin or Absecombe. Albacete, ål-bå-thå'tå. Am-e'li-a. 
Abukir. Sce Abookeer. Alba Ju'li-g. syn. Karisburg. America. 
Abutige or Abutisch. See Abootizh. Al-bá'ni-a (Turk. Arnaootleek or Arna-! Amersfort or Amersfoort, Ë'mers-í¿et 
Ab-ya-sin'i-8. outlik, ag 'nÁ-oot'leek). | Amhara, ra-bi’ra. 
Acapulco, &-k4-pool’ko. Albano, &!-ba’no. Amherst, am'urat. 
Ac'co-mack. Albans, St., sent aul'bunz. Amburstburg, am'urst-burg. 
Accra. See Acra. Albany, aul’ben-e. Amiens, &xn'e-er.z (Fr. pron. &me-4x 
Achanti. See Ashantee. Al’be-marle (in England). Amite, am-eet’. 
Acheen or Atch-cen'. Al-be-marle (in the United States). Amlwch, am'ook. 
Achmim or Akhmym, ax-meem'. Albuquerque, 81-boo-kën”kà. Am-m9on-oo'suck. 
Achmouneyn. See Oshmooneyn. Al'by or Albi (Fr. pron. &l’be’). Amoo or Amou, &-moo’, syn. Oxus. 
Acqui or Aqui, &’que. Alcale, &-k&-18’. Amoor or Amour, &-moor’. 
Ac’ra or Ac'cra. Alcala de Henares, B1-k&.18” dà ën-&'rës. | Amoskeag, am-os-ker'. 
Acre, &’ker or A’ker. Alcamo, A!'kà-mo. Amretsir, im-ret-seer’, or Um-rit-seer’. 
A-dair’. Alcañiz, &-kan-yeeth’. ° Am'ster-dam. 
Adalia, 4-dite-8, or Satalia, sh-tAle-a. Alcantara, ål-kån'tå-rå. . Amu. See Amoo. 
Adana, å'då-nà . Alckinaer. See Alkmaar. Amur. Sce Amoor. 
Ad'da, àd’dà. , Al-co'na. An-a-deer’ or Anadir. 
Adel, &-del. Alcoy, Al-ko’e. Anahuac, &n-&-wik’. 
Aden, &‘den or A’den. Alden, aul'den, An-q-to'li-g, syn. Natolia. 


Adi:e, &’de-je (It. pron. B'dej&, Ger. Alderney, aul'der-ne Ancona, Àn-co'n 


Etach, etch). Alem-Tejo or Alen-Tejo, &-leng-tÀ'zho. |Andalusia, an-da-lu’she-g (Sp. Andalucia, 
Adirbeitzan. See Azerbaijan. , Alengon, &-len'son (Fr. pron. &1An's6n’). | &n-di.-loe-thee'l). 
Ad-I-ron'dack. ` Al-ep'po, or Haleb, h&'eb. An-da-man'. 
Adlerberg, &‘dier-bexo, or Arlberg, anl"-, Aleria, &-la-ree’A. x Andelys, Les, Jaze-nd'le’. 
bero. Alessandria. 81-às-sñn'dre-8. Andernach, An’der-nix. 
Adour, &d'oor’. Aleutian, q-lu’she-an, or Aleutan, g-lu'tan. | Andes, an'diz. 
Adowah. A'do-wà, or Adova, &’do-vi. Al-ex-an-dret'ta, syn. Scanderoon. Andorra, &n-dor’r&. 
Adramiti, &‘dri-mee’te. Al-ex-an‘drt-a. Au'do-ver. 
Adria, &’dre-&. Alford, aul'furd. Andro, &n‘dro, or An'dros. 
Adrianople, a-dre-8n-o'pel. Algarve, al-gan'và, or Al-gar'bt-a. An‘dros-cog’gin. 
Adri-atic. Algeziras, alg-ez-ee'ras, or Algeciras (Sp.| Andujar or Anduxar, &n-doo’Har. 
/Egean (Sea) e-jec'an. pron. of both, Al-1a4-thee’rds). Angermanland, ong'ẹr-mån-lånd. 
roe, å'rö or &’rd-eb. Algicrs, &l-jeerz’. Angers, an'jerz, formerly written Angiera 
Ztna, pronounced, and often written, Alhama, &l-3' má. (Fr. pron. &n‘zha’. 
Etna. Alicante, A-le-kAn’ta, or Al-T-cant” Anglesey or Anglesea, ang'gl-se. oe 
Afghanistan, &f-cin‘is-tin’. Alicata, À-le-ka'tà. An-go'la. 
Afioom, Afioum, or Afium, &-fe-oom’, — !Alkinaar or Alkmaer, alk-mar’. An-go'ra or An-goo'rg (Turk. En-goor’) 
Afragola, &-frá-go'1. Allahabad, Rl 1Àh-ha-bád'. Angostura. &n-gos-too’rA. 
Afri-ca. ' Alle, &lteh. Angouléme, an'goolame’. 
Agde, Bsd. | Al'le-gha’ny. Angra, Áng'gr ç 
Agen, &zh&n’, (This is an exception to Allen. Anguilla. ang.gbilla (Sp. Anguila, @m 
& general rule: the regular pronuncie., Allier, 81'le-š”, ghee18). 
tion would be &'zh4n’, almost &-zhdng.)' Alo-a. Angus, ang’ gns. 
Agnone, An-yo’nd. ; Almaden, ål-må- pen’, Anhalt, Anhalt. 
Agosta, d-gos’th. | Almansa, &!-miin’s&. Anholt, án'hBit, 
Agra, k'ara. ! Almeida, Bl-iná'e-d&. Anjou, Én'joo (Fr. pron. &n‘zboe’). 
Aguaililla, &-gwi-peel’y8. ` Almeria, B-mà ree'à Anjouan. See Anzouan. 


Fite, far, (dil, fét; mà, mat; nd, nbt; 9.6, }, 9, obscure; à, è, 1,0, 0, long; & & T, ò, ü, short; oo as in moon; 65 as in 
eu as in our (or ow os in tow); N similar to ng; slike 2; ch like g hard; fh us in this. (Sce Explanations, p. 92, 
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ARN AVE BAM 
Anklam, ln'kllm, Ar-oos'took. Avesnes, vain". 
An-k3'ber. Arpino, an-pce'no. - [Aveyron, Avi'rdn’. 
An’ne-berg (Ger. pron. Gn'ni-béso). — |Arra-can' or Aracan. Avezzano. &-vét-ef‘no. 
Án-nap'o-lis. Arran. Avignon, Avecu'yén’, 
Ann Ar-un'del Ar-rap'a-hoe, syn. Arapahoe. Avila, à ve-1À. 
Anncc y, don'se’. Arras (Fr. pron. Ar'riss’). Aviona, lv-lo'ni. 
Annonay’. Arroc ; more correctly, roe. Avon, À'von. 
Anspach, ins'plx. Arta or Nar'da. Avoyelles, av-oi-elz’ (commonly calied 
An'son. Artols, an twi. &- vi'el). 
Antequera, An-th-kA’rd Arundel, ár'un-del (in England). Avranches, üvraxsh'. 
Antibes, aN'teeb'. Ar-un'del (in thc U. S.). A-wáts'ka or A-vütch'ka. 
Anticosti, an-te-kos'te. Asaph, az'af. Awe, au. 
poe eng an-tec'tum. poer on nn TE (G Axoom, Axoum, or inu ax-oom' 
a, an-tee'ga. affenburg,  ash-af'fen-burg er.| Ayamonte, l'a-mon't 
ryer, berns kx-tecl. pron. A shii fen-bàoRo"). d Ayasoolook, i'a-soo-look'; written, also, 
Antioch, an'te-ok (Turk. Antakia, in-|Aschersicben, ñsh-ers-là'ben. Ayasalouk and Ajasaluk. 
tl'kec d). Ascoli, &s’ko-le. Aylesbury, ailz'ber-e. 
Antioquia, ln-te-o-kce'd. Ash-an'tce, sometimes written Achanti. |Ayr, air. 
Antisana, lin.te-sd'pÀ. Ashe, ash. Ayrshire, air'shjr. 
An'trim. Ash-ta-bu'a. Azerbaijan, lz.er-bi.-En. 
Antwerp (Dutch Antwerpen, &nt'wërp-| Ash'ton. Az-of', Azoph, or Azov. 
en; Fr. Anvers, KN vain). Ashuclot, ash'^we-lot. Azorcs, az'órs or az-rez (Port. Acores, 
Anzin, in‘zay’. Agia, A’she-g (often improperly pro-| A-sd‘rés). 
Anzooan or Anzuan, an-zoo-an'; written|| nounced &’zhe-a). 
also, Anjouan. As-sam’, 
Aosta, À-os't. Aseen, As‘sen. 
Apache, &-p&’ch& Assisi, as-see’se. B. 
Apalachicola. Sce Appalachicola Assouan or Assuan. Ses Asswan. 
Ap'en-nines. Assumption, assump'shun (Sp. Asun-|Baalbec, bialbek’, syn. Balbec. 
Ap-p8-lach--co'1g. cion, &-soon-the-one’). Ba'bel-man'del, or, more correctly, Bab- 
Appenzell, lp-pent.sell'. Asswan, Assouan, or Assuan, 4s-swin’. el-man'deb. 
Ap'ling. . Asterabad, Aster-g-b&d’, or Astrabad, ås`-| Bacchiglione, blk-keelyo'nà. 
Ap-po-mat'tox. tra-bád'. B ry. 
Apt, Apt. Asti, ds'te. Badajos, bad-a-hoce’ (Sp. Badajoz. bå- 
Apure. &-poo’ra, Astorga, 4s-tor’gh. pa-néth’). 
Aqui, &’que. As-to’ri-g. Badakhshan. See Budukhshan 
Aquila, Á'que-1l. As-tra-can’ or Astrakhan (Russ. pron.|Badenweiler, bi-den-wf'ler. 
Aquin, &kéx’. As-tra-xAn’). Badku, bAd-koo’, syn. Bakoo. 
Aquino, V quee'uo. Asturias, &s-too’re-As. Baeza or Baeca, bñ.à'thi. 
Arabia, ar-A’be-a. Atacama, å-tå-kå'må. Baffa, bàf'tü. 
Aracan. See Arracan, Atchafalaya, atch-af-a-]i a. Baf'fin's (Bay). 
Arad, ated: wa Ateh con or Acheen. pea Bagdad, b oo or bag’dad ; written, 
Aragon, &r’ra-gon (Sp. pron. ar-ra-gone’).| At-fe’, sometimes written . so, Dagda 
ay, idee Ath or Aath, Aat. Bagnarea, hün-yl.ri'd. 
0 Ath-a-pes'ców or Ath-a-bas'ce, Bagnères de Bigorre, bün'yaia' deh be' 
Aranjuez, l.rin-sweth'. Ath-boy*, gorr’. 
Ar-ap's-hoe. Ath'ens. Bé(seres de Luchon, bin‘'yaia deh lü 
Ararat, Ér's-rat. | Ath-ione’. | shon’. 
Aras, @r’as, or Ar-ax'es. j Ath'ca, Bagnola, bin‘yor. 
Araucanians, ar-au-kA‘ne-ans. Athy, uth-i. Bahamas, bs-hà'maz. 
Arbe, arbi. Atina, &-tee’n& Babar, ba-har’. 
Arbroath, syn. Aberbrothock. At-lan'tic. Bahari, bi'i'ree. : 
Archangel, ark-ane’ge] (Russ. pron. ank-| Atlas. Bahia, blee'l, or San Salvador, sin si! 
Áng'ghel). Atool See Atuai. vå-dör’. 
Ar-cot. Atri, A’tre. Bahrein, bih-rane’. 
Ardèche, an'daish'. At'ta-la. Bahr-el-Abiad, bar-el-A’be-8d'. 
Ar'den or Ardennes, az‘denn’. Attigny, dt teen'ye’. Bahr-el-Azrek, bar-el-Àz'rek'. 
Ar'drah. At-tock’ or Attock Benares, at-tock’ bén-| Baikal, bi'k81`. . 
Arensberg. Ë'rens-bëno, syn. Arnsberg. | A’rcz. Baireuth, bi'rüth (Ger. pron. bi'roit). 
Arequipa. å-rå-kee’på. Atuai, at-oo-¥, or Taual, tou-Y. Bairout. Ses Beyroot. 
Arezzo, B-ret'so. Aube, óbe. Baja, bd'yà. 
Argentan, axzhántàs*. Auburn. Bajazid. See Bayazid. 
Argenteuil, ar`zhåntor’. Aubusson, ó'büssóN, Ba)’a-ghauts’. 
Argentine (arjen-tine) Republic (Sp. Re-| Auch, deb. Balaruc, bala'rtik’. 
publica Argentina, rh boobie ki an-| Aude, óde. Bal'a-sorc'. 
wép-tee’nd), syn. La Plata. Audenarde, ó'den-and', syn. Oudenarde. |Balaton; more correctly, Bálatony, bil’ 
Argentiere, an'zbante-ain'. Auerbach, ou'er-bàx. ld-toh, syn. Platten Sea. 
Argoon, Argoun, or Argon, ar-goon'. Augsburg (Ger. pron. oucs'bóóno). Bal'bec or Bal’bek’. 
Argostoli, an-gos'to-le. Au-gus'ta or Agosta. Baldwin, bauld'win. 
Argun. See Árgoon. Augustine (St), au-gus-teen'. Bale, bal, syn. Basel. 
Argyle or Argyll, ar-ghyle'. Aurich, ow’rix. Balearic, bal-e-4r’ik (Islands). 
Argyro Castro, an’ghe-ro kls'tro. Aurungabad, ó-rung-ga-bld'. Bal-fur-ósh' or Bal-froosh' ; written, also, 
Arica, A-ree’ki. Aus'ter-litz (Ger. pron. ous'ter-lits). Balfrouch and Balfrusch. 
Ariège, lre-aizb'. Australasia, aus-tral-à'she-a. Bali See Bally. 
Arispe, wig pi Australia, aus-trÀ'le.a. Balize, bi-lcez’. 
Ar-kan'sgs, formerly puesuncsn, and|Aus'tri-à (Ger. Oestreich, ost'rie). Balkan, bål-kån’. 
sometimes written, Ár/kan-saw. Au-tau’ga. Balkh, bålx, written, also, Bulkh. 
Ar-kce’ko ; written, also, Arkiko. Autun, tuw. Ballard. 
Arlberg (Ger. pron. asFbëno), syn. Ad-| Auvergne, -vern’ or d‘vaini’. Ballina, bal’e-nd’. 
lerberg. Aux Cayes, 6 kay. Ballinasloe, ballin-a-s1⁄. 
Arles, ariz (Fr. pron. anal) Auxerre, 6-sair’. Ballston, bauls'ton. 
Armagh, ar'mi". Auxonne, óx'onp', or Aussonne, óe'sonn'., Ballston Spa, bauls’ton spå or epaw. 
&rmugnac, ar‘minyik’. Ava, dva. Bally. 
Ar-me'n!-a. Avatchkn. Ses Awatska, Bal'ly-shan'non. 
Armentiére, an‘min'te-ain’. Avallon, aval tén’. Baltic, baul'tic. 
Arm'strong. '|Avciro, lb và'e-ro. Baltimore, baul'te-more or bault'e-mor 
Arn'hem ; written, also, Arnheim, arn’-! Avella, &.vel1à. Baltinggiass, bault-ing-glase’. 
hime. Aveltitio, &-val-lee’no. ' Bam-bar'ru. 
Arno. Avenches, a'vinsh’. |Bam'berg (Gcr. pron. bim’béac). 
Arnsberg (Ger. pron. aans'bëno). Averno, L.vën”no. Bam-book’; written, also, Bambouk and 
Arnstadt, ann’stite lAversa, A-var'sh. Bambuk. 


— —  -— — 
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BEL 


Banca, bunk'ke. 
Ban'dg. 


Bantt, pronounced, and somctimcs writ. | Bengal, beu-gaul. 


teu, Bamtf. 
Bantishirc, bamf'shjr. 
Banzalore, bang z4-lore'. 
Bankok’, 
Bangor, bang’gher (in England). 
Ban'gor (in the Ü. 3.). 
Bann, bun. 
Ban'nucke (Indians). 
Ban'ugck-burn'. ` 
Eantam'. 
Ban'try. 
Bapauine, bi póme". 
Bar-a-co'a. 
Barbados or Barbadoes, bar-bá'doz. 
Bar-le-duc, ban’-leh-diik’. 
Barbary, bar’bcr-e. 
Barbour, bar’ber. 
Barbuda, baz-boo'da. 
Bar-ce-lo’ng or bar-thà.lo'ni. 
Barège, bd raizh'. 
Bareilly, bar-ále. 
Bari, bá're. 
Barinas, bi-ree’n&s, syn. Varinas. 
Barita, b&.ree'tá, or Barrita. 
Barletta, baz-let'tà. 
Barnaul, bag-nowl'. 
Bar-ne-gat’. 
Barnsley, barnz'le. 
Barn'sta-ble. 
Barn'eta-ple. 
Darn'well. 
Baroach, bá-rótch'. 
Dar-o'da. 
Bar’re (in two syllables). 
Barrége or Barége, bar'raizh’. 
Barren. 
Bar'rów. 
Bar’ry. 
Basel, bü'zel (Fr. Bale or Basle, bål). 
Basque, bask. 
Basrah, bás'rà, syn. Bassora. 
Bassano, bås-sĝ'no. 
Basse-terre, biss'-tain'. 
Bassora, b&s'so-rë, or Bas'rah. 
Bastin. bas-tee’A. 
Ba-ta’vi-a. 
Baton Rouge, bat'un roozh. 
Battaglia or La Battaglia, là båt-tàl'yå. 
Bautzen, bout'scn. 
Ba-va’ri-a (Ger. Baiern, bi'ern). 
Bayazid or ie reum bi’a-zeed’. 
Bayeux, bá yuh'. 
Bayonne, ba yonn'. 
Bayou, bi'oo. 
Béarn, bà`am'. 
Bcaucoup, bó-koop'". 
Beaufort, bu'furt. 
Beauley, bó'e. 
Beaumaris, bó-má'ris. 
Beaune, bóne. 
Beauvais, bó'và'. 
Beccles, bck'klz. 
Bedfordshire, bed’furd-shir. 


Bedouin or Beduin, bed'ó&-in, or Bed'o- 


ween. 
Bee'der; written, also, Bider. 
Béfort, bà fon', syn. Belfort. 
Bebring’s, bee’ringz (Strait). 
Beira, bà'e.rà, syn. Be 
Beiroot or Beirout. See Beyroot. 
Beith, beeth. 
Beja, ba’zb& 


Bé'ja-poor', formerly written Visiapour. 
Bel-ed'-el-Jer-eed'; written, also, Beled- 
el-Jerid, Belad-el-Djeryd, Bcled-el- 


Jcrede, and Biled-ul-Gerid. 
Belem, bel-eng’. 
Bel-fast 


Belfort, bëT fox”, or Béfort, båfor’. 
Belyium. bel'je-um. 

Belgrade’ (Turk. Bil-grad’). 
Belknap, bel’nap. 

Belle Isle or Belisle, bel-fle’. 
Bellcfontaine, bel-fon-tane'. 
Bellefonte, bcl-font'. 

Bellemonte, bel-mont’. 
Belloochistan, bel-loo'chis-tln'. 
Bolvidere, bel-ve-deer’. 


BOG BRE 
Benares, ben-8’rés. 


BO’gli-poor. 
Ben-e«cn'to, 


Bogota, bo-go-tÀ', syn. Santa Fe de Ro- 
ta. 


go 
Bo-he’mi-@ (Ger. Bohmcn or Bochmeh, 
bó'men). 
Bois-le-Duc, bw8&`-1ch-dük . 
Boj-a-dór' (Port. pron. bozh -&done"^. 
Bokhara, bo-xd'rà, or Bucharia, bu-b¥ 


re-8. 
Bol bec', 
Dol'lee ; written, also, Boli. 
Bo-liv'i-a (Sp. pron. bo-lee've-l). 
Bologna, bo-lone'y. 
Bolsena, bol-sà'ní. 


Bcnzuela, ben-gÀl. 
Renin, ben-eer’. 
Ben‘ning-ton. 
Ben-sá'ler. 
Bensheim, bens'hime. 
Bentheim, bent'hime. 
Bentivoglio, ben-te-vole’yo. 
Berar, ba-rar’. 
Berat, ber-Ar’. 
Beresina or Berezina, bár-ez-ee'nl. 
Ber-ez-off'; written, also, Berezow. 
Bergamo, bén'ylano. Ból'tou-le-Moors. 
Bergen, béx’ghen (in Europe). Bolzano, bol-zi'no, syn. Botzen. 
Bery'en (in the U.3.). [ Bergen, in West-| Boin-bay". 
ern New York, is almost universally |Bo'pns. 
pronounced bejen.) Bo-nair’ (Sp. Buen Ayre, bwån rrt). 


Bergopzoom, béno'op-zóme'. Bo'na-ven-tu'ra, syn. Buena Ventura. 
Bergues, bång. Bo'na Vis'ta or Bo’a Vis'ta. 

Berkley, berk‘le. Bo-ness'. 

Berkshire, berk'shjr. Bonifaccio, bo-ne-fÁ'cho. 


Ber'lin (Ger. pron. bën-leen?. Bonita, bo-nee'tl. 

Bermudas, ber-moo’dez, or Ber-moo'"-|Bonn, bon. 
thes. Boom, béme. 

Bern or Berne (Fr. and Ger. pron. ban). | Boone, boon. 


Bernard. Bgos’sa or Boussa. 

Beruardotte, bernar-dot’. Bootan, boo-tàn', or Bhootan. 
Ber’ri-en. Bo-paul ; written, also, Bhopal 
Bertie, ber-tce’. Borcctte, bor‘sctt’, syn. Burscheid. 
Berut See Beyroot. Bordeaux, bor-dé’, syn. Bourdeaux. 
Berwick, bér'rik (in England). Borgne, born. 

Ber'wick (in the U. S.). Bor'ne-o. 

Berwickshire, ber’rik-shjr. Born'holm. 

Besancon, bez-An'sdn’. Bor-noo’ ; written, also, Bornuu. 
Bes-sa-rá'bi-a or Bes-À-rü'oe-À. Borodino, bor-o-dee'no. 

Beth-ab’a-ra. Bosh-u-an'as. 

Bev'el-and (Dutch pron. ba’vel-Ant). Bosna-Serul, bos'nÀ-ser-T', syn. Serajevo 
Bev'er-en. Boe'ni-& (called Bos'nÀ by the Turks). 


Beverley, bev'er-le. Bos'po-rus, commonly, but incorrectly 


Beverly, bev'er-le. written Bosphorus. 
Bewdley, budene. Bos'rah or Bozrah, syn. Basecra, 
Beyra or Beira, bå'e-rå. Bos'ton. 
Bexar (Sp. pron. bà-Ham'; commonly|Bot'e.ny Bay. 
pronounced by the Texans beh-bar’ or|Botetourt, bot'e-turt. 
bar). Both'ni-a. 
Beyroot, Berat, or Bairout, bá/root (Turk.|Bot/zen (It. Bolzano, bol-z8’no). 
pron. bi'root). Bouches du Rhône, boosh dü rone, sgr 
Bhat'gong’. Mouths of the Rhone. 
Bhoo-tan’, syx. Bootan. Boulogne, boo-lone’ (Fr. pron. boo-lon 5 


Bourbon, boor’bun (Fr. pron. boox'bóx'. 
Bourbon (Ky), bur'bun. 

Bourbon Lancy, boon`boN” law'se'. 
Bourbon L'Archambault, boon bó” laz- 


Rho-pál', syn. Bopaul. 

Bhurtpoor' or Bourt-pore’. 

Bialystok, be-ll'is-tok. 

Bid'de-ford or Bid’e-ford. 

Bider, sya. Beeder. shi bo'. 

Bielefeld, bce'eh-felt'. Bourbon Vendee, boon'bón' v& dà. 

Bilbao, bil-bl'o; often written aud pro-|Bourdeaux, boor'dd’, now commonly 
nounced, in English, Bil'bo-a. written Bordeaux. 

Biled-ul-Gerid, bil-ed'-ool-jer-eed', syn.|Bourbonnes-les-Bains, boonm'bÓnn-lk- 
Beled-el-Jerecd. bin’. 


Bills’ton. Bourg, boor. 

Bing'en. Bourges, boorzh. 

Binghamton, bing'um.tun. Bourgogne, boor'gofy, syn. Burgundy 
Bio-bio, bee'o-bee'o. Boursa or Boorsa, syn. Bursa. 


Birket-el-Keroon, or Keroun, béér’ket-|Bousen, boo’sa. syn. Boossa 
el-ker-oon', or Birkct-el-Koorn. Bowdoin, bo'dn. 

Birmą, syn. Burma. Boyle, boil. 

Birmingham, bjr’ming-um. Bozzolo, bot'so-lo. 

Birr, syn. Parsonstown. Brabant, brü'bant. 


Bis'cay (Sp. Biscaya, bis-kl'yl). Brack'en. 
Bistineau, bis té-no'. Brad’ford. 
Black'ford. Bradley, brad"le. 
Dlà'den. Braga, bra’ 


Blanc, Mount (Fr. Mezt Bianc, mów|Brah'ma, syn. Birma. 


bx). Brah'ma-poot'ra or Burrampooter. 
Blan'co. Bran'den-burg (Ger. pron. bráu'dea 
Blank'en-burg (Ger. pren. blink'en.| bddaq). 

bëëna?. Bran'dy-wine. 


Bled'sóe. | Braunsberg, browns' bëna. 
BleYberg (Ger. pron. “ukana | Brax'ton. 

Blenheim, blen'im (Gcr. pron.blen'htme).; Braz-il' (Port. pron. bra-zee!’). 
Blois, bloi, or, more correctly, blw& Brazos, brah'z96. 


o'ber. Braz-o'ri-a. 
Bocage, bo'kazh'. Brazza, brátd. 
Bæuf, bef (Fr. pron. almost baf). Breathitt, breth'it. 


Boden-See, bo'den-sl', syn. Lake Con-| Brechin, breK'in. 


stance. Breck'en-ridge. 
Bod’inin. Breek’nock or Brec'on. 
Bog, sometimes written Boug, boog. Breda, brà-di. 
Boglio. bole’yo. Breg’entz. 


^u as ir our (or ow as in aow); N similar to ng; s like z; gh like g hard; th as in this. (See Explanations, p. 98° 
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BUT 


Brcisach, bri‘zix (Fr. Brisach, bre‘zik’).| Butler. 


Rrellington. See Bridlington. 

Broin'en or brá'men (in Europe). 

Bre'men (in the U. 3.). 

Bren'ta- 

Brescia, bresh'e-a or breah'à. 

Breslau, brestau or bres'lou, sometimes 
written Breslaw. 

f:vst (Fr. pron. the saine as the English). 

Bretagne, breh-thi, syn. Brittany. 

Breton (Cape). brit'un. 

Briançon, bred sóx'. 

Bridge'north. 
ridge’port. 

Bridgetown. 

Bridve’wa-ter. 

Bridlington and Brellington, commonly 
pronounced Bur"ling-ton. 

Brid’ port. 

Brieg, breec. 

Bricl, breel. 

Brieua or Bricuc, bre'vh. 

Brighthelmstone, commonly written 

righton, bri’ton. 

Brindisi, brin'de-se. 

Brioude, bre'ood'. 

Brisach, bre'zàk', syn. Breisach. 

Bris'tol 

Britain, brit'tn. 

Britte-ny (Fr. Bretagne, breh-tàn^. 

Brixham, brix’um. 

Brock'en. 

Bro'dy. 

Brock, bróók. 

Brom'berg (Ger. pron. brom'báno). 

Bromley, brume. 

Brou'do-io. 

Brook'?n. 

Brook tne. 

Broome, broom. 

urong brif. 

Bruchsal, bróók'sll. 

Bruges, bru’jez (Fr. pron. brüzb). 

Brünn. 

Bruns'wick (Ger. Braunschweig, brown". 
shwa). 

Bru'sa, syn. Bursa. 

Brussels (Fr. Bruxelles, brü'sell^). 

Bry'an. 

Brzesc or Brzesc Litewski, bzhests le- 
tev'ske. 

Buchanan, buk-an‘un. 

Bucharia, bu-kA’re-g, syn. Bokhara. 

Buchorest, bu’k9-rest’, or Bucharest. 

Buckingham, buk'ing-um. 

Buckingbamebire, buk’ing-um-shir. 

Bu'da (Hun. pron. boo'dón'; Ger. O'fen). 

Budukhshan, bud-ux-shàn' ; written, also, 
Padakhahan. 

Bud weis, bood'wice. 

Buen Ayre, bwin i'rà, syn. Bonair. 

Buenaventura, bw4-nil-ven-too’ 

Buena Vista, bwá'nà vis'tà. 

Bnenos Ayres, bo'nus à'riz (Sp. pron. 
bwá'noce I'rés). 

Buf'fa.lo. 

Bug, boog. 

Builth, bilth. 

Bulgaria, bó5]-gá're-a. 

Bülkh, syx. Balkh. 

Buncombe, bunk’um. 

Bup'der Ab-as'see (or Abassi), syn. Gom- 
broon. 

Buntzlau, bóbnts'lou. 

Burd’wan. 

Bureau, bu'ro. 

Burg (Ger. pron. bób2o). 

Burgos, booR'goce. 

Bur'gun-dy (Fr. Bourgogne, booa'gor). 

Burke, burk. 

Rur'ling-ton. 

Barma, sya. Birma. 

Burnley, burn^e. 

Burram-poo'ter, syn. Brabmapootra. 

Bursa, boor'sà or bru’ss. 

p un booz'shite (Fr Borcctte, boa" 
sett’). 

Burslem. 

Bury, ber’re. 

Buebire, boo-sheer’, syn. Abooshehr. 

Buteshire, bute’sh{r. 


Buz'zard's Bay. 
Byzantium, biz-an'she-um, 


Cab-ool’; written, also. Caboul, Cabul, 


Cabrera, kå-brå'rå. 
Cabulistan, k-bool'is-tin', syn. Afghan- 


Caceres, ka’tha-rés. 

Cachao, katch'a-o', syn. Retcho. 
Cachias, kA-shee'ls, syn. Caxias 
Cachoeira, kà-sho-À'e-rà, syn. Caxoeira. 
Cad'd 

diz (Sp. pron. ka'pith). 


Caermarthen, ker-mar’then. 


Cahors, ki‘or’. 
Caicos, ki’koce. 

Caidareta, ki-d3-ra'th. 
Cairo (in Egy 


Cairo (in the U. S.». ká'ro. 
-J/bre-3 or ki-li/ore-À. 
rà. 


) ki'zo, called, by the 
ra, el kih'he-ra. 


Calatayud, kå-1A. 
Calcasieu, kAl’kq-sbu or kul’ka-shu. 


Ute 
Caldas da Rainha. kå¥dås då r&-cen’y&. 
Calder, kaul'der. 
Caldwell, kauld’wel. 


Calhoun, kgl-hoon’. 


Cal^mar or Kalmar. 


Caltagirone, k&l-ta-je-ro’n&. 
is. ien kal-tÀA-ne-set'tá. 


Calvados, kal vidos' or kAl-vA’dds. 


Camargo, k &-map’go. 
Camanche, kli-mAn'chá, syn. Comarche. 


y 
Cain-bo'di-a, Cam-bo'dja, or Cam-boge'. 
Cam tray or Cambrai (Fr. pron. kis 
Cambridge, kame"'brij. 
Cambridgeshire, kame’brij-shijr. 
Caminha, k§-meen’y&. 
Campagna, kim-phon’yA. 
Campbell, kum’el. 
Campbelltown, kam'el-town. 
eA Kani pse che (Mex. pron. 
Cam'po Basso, kim’po b&s’so. 
Canajoharie, kan'a-jo-hár're. 
Canandaigua, kan-an-dá'guo. 
s, ka-ni'recz (Sp. Canarias, kk. 


). 
Canty, rang (Sp. Gran Canaria, grin: 


Can-da-har or Kandahar. 


CAS 
Can'di-a or Crete. 
Can-o'g. 
Cannes, kÁnn. 


Can is-te'o. 

Cannouchec, kan-noo'chc. 

Can-o'ra. 

Ca-nou”i-cut. 

Can’ons-burg. 

Cantal, kin tay’, 

Cauterbury, kan'ter-ber-e. 

Cun-tire’, Cantyre, or Kintyre. 

Can-ton’ (in China). 

Cun’tou (in the U. 8.). 

Cuntyre. See Cantire. 

Cape Breton, kape brit’m, or britun 

Cape Girardeau, je-rar-do’. 

Cape Haitien. há'te-en (Fr. Cape Haitien 
kip le'te-áv^). 

Cape Pal'mas. 

Cape Verd Islands (Port. Lhas Verdes, 
ee! yas vén'dis). 

Cape Vin'cent. 

Capitanata, k&-pe-ta-ni'tB. 

Capo d'Istria, ka’po dis'tre-À. 

Capri, k&’pre. 

Cnp'u-a (It. pron kM'poo-À,. 

Caqueta, kà-kà'tà. 

Curar B or Caraccas (Sp. pron. ka-rl 


). 

Caraman, k&r‘3-min’. 

Caramania, kar-a-mà/ne-&. [It may be 
proper to remind the reader that this 
is not a Turkish, but a Latin name; the 
antepenultimate a should, therefore, be 
sounded as in Bavaria. See the Pro 
nounciag Gazetteer, Introduction, sec 
tion xi.. p. 26.) 

Car'bon. 

Carcassonne, kar‘kas'sonn’. 

Cardenas, kan dán-šs. 

Carditf or Caerditf, kar diff. 

Car'di-gan. 

Cardiganshire, kar'de-gun-ahjr. 

Car-ib-be’an Sea. 

Car'ib-bee Islands. 

Ca-rin'thi-g (Ger. Kürnthen, kainn’ten). 

Carlisle, kar-ifle'. 

Car'lów. 

Carlowitz or Karlowitz, karlo-vita. 

Canje vad or Karlsbad (Ger. pron. karlg’ 

). 

Carlscrona, karls-kroo’ng or Carlscroon. 

Carlsruhe or Karlsruhe, karis'roo 

Carmen. 

Car-nat'ic. 

Car-ni-olg (Ger. Krain, ksine). 

Carolina, kár-o-li^ng. 

Carpathian, kar-pá'the-2n. 

Car-pen-tá'ri-q. 

Carpentras, kar piv trüss' 

Carrara, kár-rir 

Carrik on Suir, kar rik on shure. 

Car'rick-fer'gus. 

Carroll. 

Car’ron. 

Cartagena, kar-ts-jo'ns (Sp pron. kan 
th-uànü). 

Cartago, kan-th’go. 

Carter. 

Car’ter-et. Re 

Casale, kà-si 1d. 

Casal Maggiore, k8-s8]' mad-jo'r&. 

Cas'bin or Kazbin (Pers. pron. kAz-been’, 
whence the name is sometimes writ 
ten Casbven.) 

Caserta or Caserta Nuova, kk-aën"üš 
noo-o'vÀ. 

Casey, ká'ze. 

Cash’el. -— 

Cash-gar’, syn. Kashgar. 

Casa ena or Kashmirc, kash-meer", 

Cas pi-an. 

Cas’se). 

Castelnandary, kastel'né'di're . 

Castel Vetrano, kAs-te)’ và-tri'no, 

Caatiglione, k&s-tecl-yo'nd. 

Castile, kns-tce)’(Sp. Castilla. k&s-tecl'y i; 

Cast ne. kas-teen’. 


- |Cast'ebar. kns-ael-bar". 


Castlcton, kas'se).tun. 
Castres, kAstr. 


Fate, får, fall, fàt; mé, mit; nd, not; a. ç, 1, o, obscure; 4, e, 1,6, ü, long; & ð, t, 6 ü, short ; 00 as in moon bò as in good . 
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CHE 


Castro Giovanni, kAs’tro jo-vin'ne. 
Cas-ween’, syn. Casbin. 


CLE 


Chemung, she-mung. 
Chenango, she-nang go. 


COP 


Cleves, klecvz (Ger. Kleve, kli'veh 
Fr. Cléves, klave). 


Cas’well. Chepstow, chep'sto. ! Clif'ton. 

Catabamba, k4-ti-bim ‘di. Cher, share. ‘Clin’ton. 

Catahoula or Cat-a-hoo/la. Cherburg, sher’burg or shane'boon. Clitheroe, klith’er-6. 

Cat-a-lo^ni-a Sp. Cataluña, ki-ti-loon’yA). | Cher'o-kee’. Clugher, klôh'Her. 

Catania, kA-té’ne-A. Cherso, kér'so. Cloghnakilty, kidunekil’'te, or Clone 

Catanzaro, ka-tin-z’’ro. Chertsey, ches'sy. 3 

Cat-ta-rau‘gus. Ches’a-peake. ,Clon-mell’. 

Ce-taw^ba. Cheshire, chesh'ir. | Clydes'dale. 

Cathay, kath-à', syn. China. Ches'ter. . Co-a-ho'ma. 

Catmandoo, Katinandou, or Khatinandu., Ches'ter-field, Coahuila. See Cohahuila. 
kat-man'doo. ` Che-sun'cook. Coango, ko-ang’go. 

Catorce, ki-ton’sh. Chetimaches, chet-tim-atch'iz or shet- Co-an'za. 

Catekill mash’, Cob‘lentz (Ger. Coblenz, ko'blBnts ; Fr 

Cat'e-gat or Kattegat. Cheviot, chiv'e-ut. Coblence, ko‘blince’). 

Cau'ca-sus. Cheyenne, she-enn’, syn. Chienne. Cobu, ko-boo’. 

Caubul, kau-bool’, sys. CabooL Chiapa, che-À'pÀ. Coburg (Ger. pron. ko/b55nao). 

Caune, kéne. Chiari, ke-A’re. Cochabamba, ko-chi-bim bi. 

Cava, ki'vi. Chiavari, ke-À'vÀ.re. Cochin, co-cheen'. 

Cav’an. Chicago, she-kau'go. Co'chin Chi’na. 

Cavery or Cauvery, kau'ver-e. Chick-g-pee’. Codogno, ko-dón'yo. 

Cax-a-mar'ca (Sp. pron. kàh-uà-man'kü).| Chichester, chitch'es-ter. Co-do'rus. 

Caxias or Cachias, kà-shee'as. Chick-a-hom'I-ny. Coeslin. See Cóalin. 

Caxoeira or Cachoeira, kÀ-sho-Me-rl. — |Chick'g.-saw. Coeymans, quee'manz. 

Cayenne. ki-enn'. Chicot, shee’ko. Cognac, kone-ylk'. 


Cayes, kA, syn. Aux Cayes. 
Cayuga, kÀ-yoo'gs. 
Cayuse, kah-yuce'. 
Caz-en-o'ví-a. 

Ceara. See Ciara. 

Cebu, se-boo’, syn. Zebu. 


Chiem See, keem så. 

Chienne or Cheyenne, she-enn'. 
Chieti, ke-À'te. 

Chihuahua, che-wi’wi. 
Chikailis. See Chilts. 

Chili, chile (Sp. Chile, chee’lA). 


Cohahuila or Coahuila, ko-8-weelh 
Co-has'set. 

Cohoes or Cahoos, ko-hoze’. 
Co-im-ba-toor’ or Co-im-ba-tore’ 
Co-im’bre or ko-eem br. 

Coire, kwln (Ger. Chur, koor 


Cecil, sis'ail Chil-It-coth'e. Col'berg (Ger. pron. kol'báno). 
Ce'dar. Chiloe, cheel-o-À' (almost chil-way’). Cól'ches-ter. 
Cefalu, chàf-k.loo'. Chilts (cÀ as in child) or Chikailis ( -|Co-le-rain’. 
Celebes, sel'e-biz. elis), che-kå'lis. Colima, ko-lee’mi. 
Celle or Zelle, tseleh. 4 mborazo, chim-bo+ri’zo (Sp. pron.|Col'le-ton. 
Ceph-a-lo’ni-a (It pron. chéf-Alon’e-A;/ cheem-bo-ri’tho). Col-lump’ton, 
Modera Greek, kef-À-lo-nee'l.) Chi'na. Colne, kóln. 
Ce-ram’ (Port. pron. ser-roung’), also|Chin In'di-a. Cologne, ko-lone’ (Fr. pron. ko'loñ , 
written Serang. Chinchilla, chin-cheel'yl. Ger. Käln). | 
Cerigo, chera os Chippenham, chip'num. Colombia, ko-lom’be-&. 
Cervera, sàn-vá'rl. Chippewa, chip'pe-wá, Co-lom’bo or Co-lum’bo. 
Cesana, cha-si’ni. Chip'pe-way. Col'on-sa or Col'on-say". 
Cévennes, sd-venn’, Chiquitos, che-kee'toce. Colorado, ko-lo-rah'do. 
Ceylon, see']on or sil-one’. Chiswick, chiz'ik. Co-lum"bi.-e. 
Chagres, chš'grës. Chit'ten-den. Co-lum-br-an'a. 
Chalons-sur-Marne, shi'lon’ sin mann. |Choctaw. Co-lum'bo, syn. Colombo. 
Chalons-sur-Saóne, shilon’ stir sõne.  |Cholula, cho-loo'1À. Co-lum’bus. 
Chambers; chame berz. Chorley, chore. Co-mac’. 
Cbhám'bers-burg. Chowan, chó-wán'. Co-man'che or Ca-man'che (Sp. proa 
Chambéry, shüsrbá re". Chris-ti-an’y. ko-miin’chA). 
Chámouny, shi’moo-ne’. Christiania, kris-te-2’ne-&. Co-mar'go, syn. Camargo 
Champagne, shi pln. Christiansand, kris'te-&n-s&nd". Comayagua, ko-mi-À'gwi. 
Champaign, sham-pane’. Christianstadt, kris'te-an-stat (Sw. Chris-| Com'ber-mere. 


Champlain, sham-plain'. 
Chandeleur, shan-de-loor’. 
Chang-hai, sys. Shang-HaL 
Chantilly, sháw'teeT ye' or sháxte ye". 
Chapala, chi-pi1i 
Chap'el HilL 

Charcas, chan kas. 
Charente, shåYånr. 
Charente [nférieur,shk'r&Nt 
Chariton, chár'e-ton. 
Charkow, kaz-kof’, syn. Kharkof. 
Charles'ton. 

Charles'tovrn. 

Charieville, shaal vill. 
Charlevoix, shar'le-voi’. 
Charlotte, sharlot. 
Charlottesville, shar/lots-vil. 
Chartres, ahantr. 

Chatauque. See Chautauque. 
Chateauguay, shat'Ó-gay". 
Cháteaudun, eh’'td-dun’. 
Cháteau-Gonthier, shàtó-góxte-l. 
Cháteauroux, shatóroo'. 
Chat-el-Arnb, syn. Shat-el-Arab. 
Chatellerault, shA tel! ro'. 

tham. chat'um. 

Chat-ta-hoo'chee. 

Chat-too'ga. 

Chaudiére, shó'de-ain'. 
Chaumont (France), shó'móx*. 
Chaumont (N. Y.), shomo’. 
Chautauque, sha-tau'que. 
Chelmsford, chemz'furd. 
Chelsea, chelse. 

Cheltenham, chelt‘num. 
Chemnitz, kern^nits. 


tid). 


tianstad, kris'te-an-s 


Comines, ko‘meen’. 


Chrudim, xroo'dim. Co'mo. 

Chum/bul Com’o-rin. 

Chuquisaca, choo-ke-si‘ki. Co’morn or Komorn. 
Chur, Koon, syn. Coire, Com'o-ro. 

Churchill. Compiégne, kÓst'pe aif’. 


Cinaloa, sin-3-1o'&. 

Cincinnati, sin-sin-ah'te. [Often improp-, 
erly pronounced as if written Cincin-: 
natah or Cincinnatüh.] 

Cinque Ports, sink porte. 

Cin’tra or seen’ 

Cir-cars'. 

Circassia, ser-kash'e-a. 


; Cinra, se-B'ra; written, also, Ceara and|Com-po-stsl'lg (Sp. Compostela, kom- 
| Seara. tánà 
&x fáre-un"., Cienfuegos, se-enfwi'goce. 


po-s ). 
Concan, kong'kun. 
Conception, kon-sep’shun (Sp. Concep 
cion, kon-thep-the-dn’). 
Con'chas (cÀ as in child) 
Concord, kong'kurd. 
Con-cor'di-a. 1 
Condé, kon'de or ków'di. 
Conecocheague, kon‘e-ko-cheeg’. 
Conecuh, ko-nee'ka. 


Cirencester, commonly pronounced sis’-| Conemaugh, kon’e-maw. 


e-ter. Con-es-to'ga. 
Cittadella, chit-t8-del18. Co-ne'sus. 
Ciudad Real (Spain), the-oo-Dlr" rk ü'.. |Congaree, kong'ga-ree'. 
Ciudad Real (Mexico), se-oo-d&oP rk-RY. |Congleton, kong’gi-tun. 


Ciudad Rodrigo, the-oo-pap' rop-ree'go. 
Civita Vecchia, chee've-tà vek'ke-À. 
Clack-man'nan. 

Cuna or Klagenfurth, klš'ghen- 


rt. 
Claiborne, klà'burn. 
, Clal'ama. 


Congo, Cong’go, or Zaire, zi-eer’ 
Connaught, kon’naut. 

Connecticut, kon-net'e-kut. 

Con'stance (Ger. Constanz, kon’stints, 
Constantina, kon-stán-tee'ni. 

' Con-stan-ti-no'ple (Turk. Stám-bool^ 
Con'way or Conwy, kon’vwe. 


Clamecy, clim'se’. Cooch Ba-har’. 

Clausthal or Klausthal, klous’thal. Coo-mas’sie. 

| Clay'ton. Coos (often called Co-os' by the inhabit 
-Clear’field. ants). 

| Cler-mont. fi 


‘Clermont Ferrand, klën'mëx” fër'rËs'. 
‘Cleveland or Cleaveland, kleev'land. 


Coo'sa. 
Co-pen-há'gen (Den. Köbenhavn, ky 
ben-houn’). 


ou as in our (or ow as in now); N similar to ng; 8 like z; gh like g hard; fh asin tkis. (Sce Explanations, p. 92` 
4K i 
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Co-pl'ah. Cistrin or Küstrin. küs-treen'. Desh-à'. 
Co-p!-9-po’. Cut-tack'. Des Moines, de moin’. 
Coquct, kok'et. Cux-há'ven or kddx-hi’fen. Despablado, dés-po-bli’Do. 
Coquimbo, ko-keem'bo. Cuyahoga, ki-8-ho'ge. De BSo'to. 
Corbach, koa'blx. Cuzco. koos'ko. | Des’sau (Ger. pron. des'sow), sometimos 
Corbeau, kor-bó'. Cyn-thi-an’s. written Dessaw. 


Corcyra, kor-ei'ra, syn. Corfu 


Corfu. Cythera, sith-ee’ra, syn. Cerigo. 
Cor-dilter-as (3p. pron. kon-dcel-yà'rls). 


Czernigow, cher'ne-gof, syn. Tchernigof. 
Cor'do-v& or Cordoba Czernowitz, cher’no-vits (more correct- 
Co-re'a. ly, Czernowice, cher‘no-vit’seh). 
Corfu, kor-foo’ or kor'fu (modern Greek !Czirknicz or Zirknitz, tsëënk'nits. 

pron. kor-fee’). 
Corinth. 
Corn'walL 
Coro-man'del 
Corpus Christi, korpus kris'te. 


D. 


Corrézc, kor‘raze’. 

Cor'rib. Dac'ca. 

Cor-ri-en'tes. Dac-o'tah, syn. Sioux. 

Cor'sI-ca (Fr. Corse). Daghestan, dighis-tàn'. 

Corte, koa'tá, Dahomey or Dahomay, dah'ho-mà* 
Cort'land. 


Dahl, d 
Cortona, kon-to'nl. Dalecar ie dÀJe-kar/le-À, or Dalarne, di’- 


Co-run'ng (Sp. Coruña, Xo-roon'yl). lara 

Corvo. Dallas. 

Cosenza, ko-sen’zi. Dalles, dalz. 
Cosh-oc'ton. , Dalmatia, dal-má'she-a. 


Cóslin, Coaelin, or Kóslin, kóe-leen'. 
Cosne, kone. 
Cos'sacks. 


, Dalton, daul'tun. 
Da-mas'cus (Arab. Shim-el-Ke-beer’). 
‘Dambea. See Dembea. 


Cosseir, kos-sare’. Dam-I-et'ta (Arab. Damiat, di-me-Ar). 
Costarica, kos`t&-ree kË. Damfpiers. 

Côte d'Or, kòt dor. Dan'aw, syn. Danube. 

Cétcs du Nord, kót dü nor. Danbury, dan'ber-e. 

Cotignola, ko-teen-yol'. Dant'zic (Ger. zig, dant’sic). 


Cotopaxi, ko-to-pax'e (Sp. pron. ko-to- | Dan"ube (Ger. Donau, dó'now). 
‘He Dardanelles, dar‘dg-nelz’. 


Cottbus or Kottbus, kott/boos. 


Courland, koor'land, syn. Koorland. Darfour. 
Courtray or Courtrai, koortrå’ (Flem.|Darien, dá're-en (Sp. pron. dire-en^. 
Kortryk, kort'rike). Darke, dark. 
Coutance, kod-tance’, ° Darlington. 
Coventry, kuv'en-tre. Darmstadt, danm'etátt. 
Covington, kuv‘ing-tun. Dartmouth, dart'muth. 
Cowes, kowz. Dar^war. 
Cow-e'ta. Dau'phin. 
Cracow, krá'ko (Polish Kraków, kri’- Dauphiné, dó'feni'. 
koof). Da'vid-s 
Cré’ven. Davie, da’ve. 
Craw'ford. Daviess, dà'vis. 
Crécy, kres'se (Fr. pron. krA'ce’), often |Da'vis. 
written Cressy by the English. Dax, dix. 
Crefeld, kr’f8lt. Day'ton. 


Crema, krA’mi 

Cremnitz, krem'nits, syn. Kremnitz. 

Cre-mo”na (It. pron. krà-mo'ni). 

Cres'sy. See Crécy. 

Crete, syn. Candia. 

Creuse, kroz. 

Creutznach, kroite‘nix, syn. Kreutznach. 

Crim-e's (Russ. Krim). 

Crit'ten-den. 

Croatia, kro-A’she-g (called by the natives 
Horvath Ország, hon-vlàt on-sñB8g). 

Crock'ett. 

Croix (St), kroi, syn. Santa Crus. 

Crom' 


Dearborn, deer’burn. 
Debreczin or Debretzin, dà-bret'ein. 
De-cá'tur. 


Del-a-go's. 

Delaware, del'a-war. 

Delft (every letter should be pro- 
nounced). 

Delgada, del-gl/di. 

Delhi or Dehli (Hindostan), dellee. 

Delhi (in the U. 8.), del bt. 


er-ty. Delta. 
Cronstadt, krón'státt. Del'vi-no. 
Cró'ton. Dem'be-a or dem-bee/a; written, also, 
Croy'don. Dambea. 
Csaba, chób'oh' Demerara, dem-er-l're. 
Csongrád, chon-grld'. Denbigh, den'be. 


Cu’ba (Sp. pron. koo’bi). 

Cuban, koo-ban’, syn. Kooban. 

Cuenca, kweng'kl 

Culhuacan, kool- un syn. Palenque. 


Denbighshire, den'be-shjr. ' 
Den'der-ah. 
Dendermonde, den'der-mÓn'deh, or Den- 


Culiacan, koo-le-l monde, tBa'móud^ . 
Cul-lo’den. Denis (St.). sent den'is or den'e (Fr. Saint 
Culm, k3dlm. Denis, sån d'nee). 
Cul'pep-per. Den'mark (Dan. Dan'e-mark). 
Cul-ross. Depeyster, de- e 
Cumana, koo-mB. nl. ord, d d. 
Derbend’ 


Cumania or Kumapia, ku-må'ne-a (Hun. 
Big). 


Ku , koon-sh Derby or darbe (the latter pron. was 
Cum'ber-land. formerly universal). 
Cupar, koo’per. Derbyshire, der’be-sh{r. 
Curagoa, ku Derr, dên. 


T2-9U/. 
Curlsche-Haff, koo’rish-eh-biff’, syn. Ku- | Der'ry, syn. Londonderry. 


rische Haff Der' went. 
Cur’ri-tuck. De Ruyter, de riter. 
Curzola, koord-zo1& Desaguadero, dae-A‘'gwi-da’ro. 


für, fall, fat: må mat; nó, nôt; 9, e, L o, obscure; å. ë. L ó, 0. long: & ë, 


Dar-foor', written, also, Darfur. and| DG 


dermond. den'der-mónt (French Ter- 


Det'mold (Ger. pron. dct'molt) 
De-troit’. 

Det'ting-en. 

Deutz, doits. 


| Deux-ponts, duh'pbów' (Ger. Zweibrfich 


en, tswi-brük'ken). 
De'venter or Dewenter, di'ven-ter. 
Devizes, de-vi'ziz. 
Dev'on-pórt. 
Devonshire, dev'gn-shjr. 
Dhawalaghiri, de-wol'g-gherre. 
Di-arbekr or Diarbekir, dee-ar'be-keez . 
Dié or Diez, Saint, ein dé-à'. 
Diepholz, deep‘hélts. 
Dieppe, dyepp or de-epp". 
Diest, deest. 
Digne, deeft. 
Dijon, de‘zhén’. 
Dil'ing-en. 
Dinant, de'nån or de-nånr. 
Dingle, ding'gl. 
Din-wid'die. 
Dixmude, dix'müde' (Flem. Dixmuy- 
den, dix-moi'den). 
Dizier, Saint, sån de'ze-À'. 
Djid'd&, syn. Jidda. 
Djoliba, jol'e-ba, syn. Joliba. 
Dnieper, nee'per (Rus. pron. pre 
Dniester, neee'ter (Rus. pron. dnyes'te 
Doab or Dooab, doo'áb'. 
Do-fra-fi-eld’, syn. Dovrefield. 


Dornoch, dor’nox. 
Dorpat, dor’pit, or Dérpt 
Dorsetshire, dor’set-shir. 


Douglas dugi 

ouglas, dug/less. 

Douro, doo'ro (Sp. Duero, dwá'ro). 
Do'ver. 

Dó'vre-fi-eld' (Norw. Daavrefjeld, dö- 


vre-fyeld^. 
Dowlatahad, dou'lg-tg-bAd’. 


Dro'ho-vitsch'. 
Droitwich, droititch. 
Dróme, dróm. 
Drontheim, drontim (Norw. Trondjcm 


Dub/lin. 

Dubno, doot/no. 

Du-bois". 

Du Buque, du book (oo as in moon). 


| Dudley, dud'le. 


Duero, doo-À ro or dwi'ro, syn. Douro 
Du'is-burg or doo'is-bóóna'. 
Dulce, Rio, ree/o dool/sà or dool'thá. 


L & & short: 00 as in moon : 65 as in good 
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Dulcigno, dool-cheen'yo. El paso del Norte, c! pl'so del nox'tà. |Falkirk, faul/kjrk. 
Dulwich, dul'ich. El'sin-ore' or Elsineur, el’ee-nvur’ (Dan. | Falkland, fauk'land. 
Dum-bar'ton. Hel-singd’er). Falmouth, fál'muth. 
Dumbartonshire, dum-bar'ton-shjr. EV vas. Falster, fal’eter or f Al'ater. 
Dumfries, dum-freece’. Ely, ece. Falun or Fahlun, fa‘lonn. 
Dun-bar’. man'u-el Fano, fi‘no. 
Dundalk, dun-dauk'. Em'brun or åm'brun’. Faro, f Ë”ro. 
Dun-das’, Em'den or Emb'den. Farsistan, far-eis-tin’. 
Dan-dee’. Em'e-sa, syn. Homs. Fas, syn. Fez. 
Dunfermline, dum-fer‘lin. Emmerich, em’mer-ix, or Emrich, em". |Fauquier, fau-keer’. 
Dun-gan’non. rik. Fayal, fi. 
Dungarvon. ` Em'met. Fayette, fa-yet’. 
Dungeness, dun-jen-ess'. Ems, ëms. Fayetteville, fá'yet.vil. 
Dunkeld, dun-kell’. Enghien, &n‘ghe-in’. Fayoum, fl-oom’, syn. Faloom 
Dun'kjrk (Fr. Dunkerque, dun‘k&zk’). England, ing’gignd. Fee'jee, syn. Fiji. 
Dunwich, dun’ich. Engoor or Engour, en-goor’, and Enguri, | Feliciana, fe-lis'se-gn’g. 
Du'plin. , en-goo're, syn. Angora. Fem'ern. 
Duquesne, du-kane’. | Enikale, en-e-kAld, syn. Yenicale. Fen'trese. 
Durance, dü'rüNce'. i |Enisel See Yenisel Feodosia, fá-o-do'se-À, syn. Kafia 
Durango, doo-ring’go. Enkhuizen, enk-boi'zen. Fére, La, là fair. 
Durazzo, doo-rit’so, or Duras, doo-rds. En`nis-cor'thy. paman fer-man’g. 
Dt'ren or Mark-Dü'ren. , Ennis-kil'len. Fermo, fér'mo. 
Durham, durum. | Ens, ëna. Fer-moy’. 
Durlach, dddzlix. Entre Douro e Minho, en'trá doo'ro à Ferrara, fér-ri’ri. 
Duüs'sel-dorf. mceen'yo. Fer'ro (Sp. Hierro, yërro). 
Dutch’ess. Entre Rios, en'trà ree'oce. Ferrol, fér-role’. 
Duval, du-voll'. Eperies, 4-pére-8s (Hun. pron. à-pår-e-|Fez or Fas. 
Du SEE d esh). Lpšsnk Eon. f vig "M 
wina (Rus. pron. dv » Epernay, RË’. telge K-tel-ga-bé&na'gheh. 
Dy'ers-burg. ph'e-sus, syn. Ayasoolook. Fiesole, fyes’o-1A D Ho 
Dyl or Dyle, dile. ı [E-pirus. Fife'shjre. 
E.-quá'tor, syn. Ecuador. Figeac, fe'zbak'. 
x Erbach. 8a'bàx. Figueras, fo-gà'ràa. 
E Erfure &n’fodnt. Fiji, pronounced, and often written, Fee 
Y r'gree Kas'tree, syn. Argyro Castro. d 
Ericht. ër'ixt. k: Finistère, fin'istain.' 
Early, er'le. Erie, #'re. Finistere, Cape, fin-is-tair’ (Sp. Finistier 
East'on. E'rin, syn. Ireland. ra, fee-nis-te Ar'rh.) 
East'pórt. Erivan, ér-e-vàn' Fin'land. 
East'ville, Erlangen, &n14n Fin'mark. 
Eat'on. s Erlau, ën'lou (Hun. Eg'er) Fisme, feem. 
Ebora. See Evora. Erne, Lough, lôn ern. Fiume, fyoo'm 
E"bro (Sp. pron. vro). Erz-room’ ; written, also, Ardsroom, Erz- |Flan'ders (Fr. Flandre, filn’dr). 
Eccloo, ek-kló'. eroum, and Erzrum. ‘ing. 
Ecija, &the-ul. Erzgebirge, &nte’gq-béén’gho. Flens'burg or Flensbor, 


Eckmübl, ek’miile. 

Ecuador, ek-wi-dore’, or E-quá'tor. 

E'den-ton. 

Ed'foo; written, also, Edfou and Edfu. 

Ed'gar-ton. 

a9 agape ejkum. 

E-di'na. 

Edinburg, ed'[n-bur-reh ; written, also, 
Edinborough. 

Ed'ie-to. 

Ed'mond-son. 

Ed'warda- ville. 

Effingham, ef'ing-um. 

Eg'er (in Bohemian, Cheb, xeb). 

Eg’ri-pé, syn. Pee a 

Egypt, e'jipt (Arab. Muar or Måsar). 

Ehrenbreitstein, &’ren-brite’stine. 

Eichstadt or Aichstádt, Ixe’stett. 

Eilenburg, i'len-bóó2G. 

Eimbeck, ime’bék. 

Eimeo, l'mee-o. 

Eisenach, !’zen-&x. 

Eisenstadt, l'zen-stitt. 

Eisleben, icc"lá-ben. 

Ekatarenburg, à-kA'tÀ.reen-boorg. 

Ekalarinoslaf or -slav, 4-k4’ti-reen‘o-slAf. 

Ekhmym. See [om 

riva À llt mà, or Yelatma, yël-at'mi 


a. 
Elbe, elb (Ger. pron. el'beh). 
El'ber-fleld (Ger. pron. el'ber-felt). 
El'bert. 


EYbing. ` 

El-boorz' or El-brooz; written, also, El- 
rouz. 

Elche, e¥chi. 

El Dorado, el do-rñ'do. 

E]-e-pban'ta. 

Elgin. 


-Shire also, Morayshire. 


Ells'worth. 
E)-mra. 


Es-cam'bi-g. 

Escurial, es-koo-re-Al’. 
Eski shebr, es'kee sbaih'r". 
Esne, es’néh'. 


Florence (It. Firenze, le-ren'zà, or Fio 
renza, fe-o-ren'zl). 
Flo'res. 


Flour, Saint, stn floog (rhyming with 


poor 
Flort-da. 
Flush'ing (Dutch Vlis'sing-en). 


Es Sioot or Es Siout, es-aee-oot', syn. Si-! Flu-van‘ng. 


oot. 


Es'till. 
Estramadura, es-trà.m&-poo'rá. 
Estremóz, es tri-mize’. 
Eszek, es'aek. 
Etampes, à'tàwp'. 
Etienne, Saint, sånt et'e-enn', 
Etech, etch 
tsch, etch, syn. Adige. 

E vh. i i " 
upen, of’pen (Fr. Néau, nad’). 
Euphrates, u-fri'téz (Tork. Frit). 

Eure, ure or ur. 
urope, u'rup. 
Eu'taw, syn. Utah. 
Eutin, oi-teen'. 
Euxine, üx'in, syn. Black Sea. 
Evesham, eevzhum or eevz'um. 
Ev'o-r& ; written, also, Ebora. 
Evreux, év'ruh’. 
Ex'e-ter. 
Eyalet, !-yalet. 
Eylau, Mou. 


F. 


Faenza, fi-en’zi. 


| Fahlun. (Moon. 
kaliz'Š-bet-grBd”, or Yelisa- | Faeróe, fà'ro or fa'rd-0. 


Faloom or Faioum, fl-com’. 
air’fax. 

Fairfield. 

Falaise, fl.laze'. 


Föhr, för, or Fobrde, foa'deh 
Foggia, fod'jl. 


Foglia, fole’y&. 
Foix, fw. 7 
Foligno, fo-leen'yo. 


Fondi, fon'de. 

Fontainebleau, fóN'tane'bló, 

Fontarabia, fon-ta-rá'be-a (Sp. Frentera 
bia, fwen-tà.rà-bee'd). 

Fontenay, fontnd’. 

Foo'lah, generally written Foulah 

Foo'ta Jar'ió. 

For'far. 

Forli, for-lee". 

Formentera, for-men-ti/rà. 

For-mo'sa (called by the Chinese Tal 
wan, ti-wün^. 

Forsyth, for-eith'. 

For-ta-ven-tu'ra, syn. Fuertaventura 

Fórth. 

Fossano, fos-sÁ'no. 

Fotheringay, foth'er-ing-gà'. 

rouse foo‘zhair’. 

Foulah, foo'll, syn. Foolah. 

Fourcbe, foorsh. Ses La Fourche. 

Fowey, foy, sometimes written Fawey, 

Foyers, often written, and always pro 
nounced, F "ers. 

Foyle, Lough, 18x, foil. _ 

France, france (Fr. pron. frince). 

Fran-cis'co (St), syn. San Francisco. 

Franche Comte, frinsh kénta’. 

Fran-co’n!-e (Ger. Franken or Franken 
land, frink’en-lint). 

Franeker, frln'ek.er. 

Frankenstein, frink’en-stIne 

Frankenthal, frànk'en-tàÀL 

Frank'fort (Ger. Frankfurt, frnk'fóbnt) 


í — ———  T- rara aañas—aasrarm ea 
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Frank'in. 

Frascati, frha-kl'te. 

PEE frow’en-bddR20'. 

Fraustadt, frow’st&tt. 

Fred'er-icks-burg. 

Fred'er ic-ton. 

Freiberg, fri'bdno. 

Freiburg, fri'burg or fri’bddaa. 

Freising, fri'zing, or Freisingcn, frf/zing- 
` 


en. 
Freistadt, fri'etltt. 
Fréjus, fri‘zhtice’. 
Freyburg. See Freiburg. 
Freystadt See Freistadt. 
Friburg, fre‘boor’, syn. Freyburg. 
PUN frecd'lgnd (Ger. pron. freet’- 
t 


)- 

Friesland, freez'land, Vriesland or Frie- 
sia, frea’zhe-a. 

Frio, free'o. 

Frische Haff, frish’eh bÀff, or Frische 
See, frish'eh sà. 

Friuli, fre-oo'le (It. pron. free’oo-le). 

Frome Sel^wood. 

Frontignac, frén‘teen ylk'. 

Frontera, fron-tá'rà. 

Fuertaventura, fwéz'th-ven-too’ri. 

Fulda, foól'dd. 

Fulton, fóól'tun. 

Funchal, foon'sháY., 

Fun'dy. 

Fü'nen (Dan. Fycn, fü p 

Fünfkirchen, flinf-kéérken. 

Furnes, fürn. 

Furruckabad, fur'ruk-a-bld', 

Firth, fare. 

Fyers. See Foyers. 

Fyne, Loch, lox, fine. 

Fyum, fi-oom', syn. Faioom. 


G. 


Gadamis, gÀ-dM mis, syn. Ghadamis. 
Gads'den. we 


Bi yak’, 
Ayon’ 


Galashiels, gal-a-sheelz’. 

Ge-le’ng. 

Galicia, gal-ish’e-a. 

Gall, Saint, sent gau! (Fr. pron. sån gill, 

à c Sancte oM, sánk'teh gàllen). 
apagos. a 8. 

Galla tin. od 


Gallipel, gllipo1 

ipo -lip/o-le. 

Gallipolia (Ohio), gal'li-po-leece". 
al'lo-way. 

Gal'ves-ton. 

Galway, gaul'way. 

Gam‘bi-a. 

Gand, gan, syn. Ghent. 

Ganges, gan’}éz (Hindoo Gunga). 


Gari 0, preety ‘no. 
Garonne, g& ronn'. 

Gar’rard. 

Gar'róws. 

Gas-co-nade’. 

Gu con (Fr. Gascogne, gåskoñ’). 


Gateshead, gaits'hed. 

Gaza, gå'zą. 

Geauga, je-aw'ga. 

Geel, gheel (Dutch pron. Hale). 
Gefle, yev1k. 


Gelders or Guelders, ghel'ders (Dutch 


Geldern, nel'dern), or GeYder-land. 
Genesee, jen-9-see'. 
Seneseo, jen-e-see’o. 
Jeneva, jen-ee'vah (Ger. Genf, Fr. Gen- 
ève, zhen-ave’). 


GRA 


Genevieve, jen-e-veev’. 

Genil, 1tà-nceY ; written, also, Xenil. 
Genoa, jen'o-a (It. Genova, jen'o-vk 
George’town, or Stabroek, st'broo 
Gera, gà r. 
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GUY 
Grammont, grim‘mén’. 
Gram’‘pi-an. 
Gran, grin (Hun. Esztergom, es'tün-gorny. 
Granada, grgn-A’dg (Sp. pron. grà-nipb). 
Granger, grain‘jer. 


Ger’ma-ny (Ger. Deutschland, doitch’-|Grantham, grant'um. 


lånt). Gran’ville. 
Gerona, HÅ-ro'nå. Grasse, griss. 
Gers, zhain. Gratiot, grash'e-ot. 
Gex, zhex. Gratz or Graetz, grets. 


Geysers, ghi’ecrs. 

Ghadanis ga-di’mis. 

Ghauts, gauts. 

Gheel, syn. Geel. 

Ghee'zeh; written, also, Gizeh and Jizeb. 
Ghent (Fr. Gand, gån). 

Ghool-ghool'a. 

Gibraltar, je-braul'ter (Sp. pron. se-bršl. 


tar’). 

Gibson, ghib’sun. 

Giessen, ghces's 

Gihon, je-hon’ or jc-hoon', syn. Oxus. 

Gijon, He-Hone’, syn. Xixon., 

Gijona, ne-Ho'nÀ, syn. Xixona. 

Gila, cell. 

Giles, jilz. 

Gilmer, ghil'mer. 

Gilolo, je-lo^lo. 

Girjeh, jéér/jeh ; written Djirdjeh by the 
French. . 

Girjenti, jeer-jen'te. 

Gironde, je-rÓnd' (Fr. pron. zhe'rénd’). 

Gizeh, jce'zeh or ghee'zeh. [It is a cu- 
rious fact, that there is the same differ- 
ence in the pronunciation of this name 
among the Arabs of Egypt, as we might 
suppose would arise among English- 
men attempting to pronounce Gizeh, 
some making the g hard, others soft.) 

{weaker ire, glam-or’gun-shjr 

Glamorganshire, -or'gun š 

Glar”us (Fr. Glaris, gll reece^. 

Glas'gów. 

Glatz, glats (Pol. Klodz/ko). 

Glauchau, glou'xou. 

Glogau, glo'gou ; sornetimes written Glo- 

aw 


gaw. 
Glom'mcen, almost glüm'men. : 
Glovcester, glos'ter. 
Gliickstadt, glück'stitt. 

Boot or Gmün'den. 

Gmund, gmünt. 
Gnesen, gná'zen (Pol. Gniesno). 
Go’a. 


Godavery, go-dA’ver-e. 
Goes, HüOce. 

Goettingen. See Göttingen 
Gol-con'da. 

Góld'berg or golt'báza. 
Golnow, gol'nov. 


Goom'ty. 

Gor'da. 

Gor’cum. 

Görlitz, almost gur‘lits. 

etn almost gurts (It. Gorizia, go-rid’- 
se-à). 


bor n m 
Goth'land (Sw. Gotaland, yë'tk-land). 
Gottland or Gothland. 
Góttingen or Goettingen, get'ting-en. 
Gou'da (Dutch pron. How’dB). 
Gouldja. See Gooldsha. 
Goyaz, go-yAz’, syn. Villa Boa. 
Gozzo, got'so. * 
Gracias a Dios, gri'se-ls A dee'oce. 
Graciosa, gri-se-o'sh. 
Gradisca, gri-dis’ki 
Graetz, grets, syn. Gritz. 
Graf tọn. 


: Gravesend, 


erue, = 
Gujerat. 
Guldscha. 
Gumbinnen, góóm-bin'nen, 
Gund-wá'ng. 

Güntz^burg or güpts'bóóno. 
Gur wál'. 
Güstrow, güs'trov, 
| Guyana, ghe-lni, 
ix andott, ghl-a 


Graubündten, grou'bünt-en, seyn. Grisons, 


| Graudentz, grou'dents. 


Gravelines, gràv'een'. 

ivz'end'. 

Grayson, grá'sun. 

Great Britain, -brit’un. 

Green’bri-er. 

Green lene (Dan. Grönland or Grova 
and). 


Green’ock. 
Greens’ ville. 
Green up. 
Green'ville. 


‘Greenwich, grin'Idge. 


Greifswalde, grifs'WAl'd form 
written Gripeswold). mus "T 

Grenada, gren-d’dg. (Grenada, the name 
of one of the British West India islands, 
ought not to be confounded with the 
Spanish name Granada (sometimes 
improperly written with an e in the 
first syllable). Mr. Worcester pro- 
nounces Grenada gre-ni’da, probably 
referring to this mode of spelling tha 
Spanish name.] 

Grenoble, gren-obl' or greh-nó/b'l. 

Grindelwald, grin'del-wült'. 

Gripeswold. See Greifswalde. 

Grisons, gre'züów' (Ger. Graubündten, 
grou'bünt-en). 

Grod'no. 

Gror'ing.en. 

Gross-Glogsu, gróce-gló/gou. 

Gross-Wardein, gróce'- Wan-dine . 

Grinberg, grün'bózo or Grae bark, 

Suave or Guadalaxara, gwi-palh 
H 

Guadaloupe, gau'da-loop' or gA'di-loop’. 

Guadalupe, gwå-då-loo'på or gau'dgdoop/. 

Guadalquivir, gau'dal-quiv'er (Sp. pron 
prioner 

Guadiana, gau`de-ah'ng or gwipe-À'ni 

Guanaxuato or Guanajuato, gwå-nå- 
nuwi'to. 

Guancavelica, gwång-kå-vå-lee'ka ; writ. 

guardiak gwards free" or gar'daf 
uardfui, gwar‘da-fwee’ or gar'daf-we'. 

Guastalla, gwhethl18. e 

Guatemala, gau te-mab1a or gwå-tå-m874 

Guaxaca, gwh-Hik&, almost wü-hiki, 


Guele ghel'd eld 
uelders, ghel'derz, syn. Gelders 
Guéret, gard’. 

Guernsey, ghern’ze. 


Guiana, ghe-l'na, or Guyana. 
Guienne, ghe‘enn’. 
Guilford, ghil'furd. 


Gotha, pu 
Gothenburg, got'en-bburg (Sw. Gótbe-| Guingamp, g&n‘gin’. 
yd bo Guipuzcoa, grepoow hog (Sp. pron. gh» 


oth'ko-8) 
Tis sisqa 
uzet at. 
See Gooldsha. 


. Guiana, 
a of, familiarly called 
ghl-an'. 
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Guz erat’; written, also, Gujerat. Heilbronn, hile-bronn'. Hud’ders-field. 
Gwincw. Hel-e’na (St). Hud'son. 
Gyula, dyoo"À, syn. Karlsburg. Hel'go-land or Hel'i-go-land. Huelva, wel'vi. 

Hei‘ies-pont. Huesca, wes kh. 

Helmstedt, helm'státt (incorrectly writ-| Hülat. 

ten Helmstadt). Humber. 
H. Helmünd'; written, also, Helmend. — |Humphreys, um'fréz. 

Hel'sing-fors'. Hungary, hung'ga-re (Hun. Magyar Ore 
Hnarlerz, Haerlem, or Harlem, harem. | Hcl-vel'lyn. zag, mód-yóR on-shñ g). 
Haarlemmer Meer, har'lem-mer mair. |Helvoetsluys. hcl'vóót.alols'. Hun'ter-dgn. 
Hubana. See Havana. Hem , hemp'sted. Hunt'íng-don. 
Hab'er-sham. Hen'der-son. Hunting-ton. 
Had'ding-ton. $ Hend'ricks. Hunts'ville, 
Hadjar, hl'jer, syn. Hajar. Hen-rl'co, Hurd ‘war’. 
Hadleigh, had^le. Herat, her-at’. Hu'ron. 
Had-ra.maut'. Hérault, hà'ro' or Aro’. Huy, hol 
Hae’mus, syn. Balkan. Her-cu-la’ne-um. Hyapura. See Japura. 
Haerlem. See Haarlem. Her'e-ford Hyderabad, hi'der-3-bid' or Hydrabar 
Haff, hš ff. Her'kI-iner. Hj'drs. 
Hagerstown, hl'gars-town. Hermanstadt, hüa'man.státt. Hythe, hith. 


ae haig (Fr. La Haye, lå hå, almost 


neau, gno. 
Hajar or Hadjar, hl'jar, syn. Lahsa. 
Hainan, hI-nan'. 
Hainault, 4nd’ (Flem. Henegouwen, hen- 
ei fea TRR 
‘te, syn. Hayti. 

Halberstadt, h&Yber-stitt. 
Haleb, hå’'leb, syn. Aleppo 
Hal'i-fax. 
Hall, hall 
Halle, hal/leh. 
Hallowell, hol’o-wel. 
Hamadan, hå-må-dån’. 
Ham'burg (Ger. pron. håm'boora). 
Hameln, ni'meln. 
Hamilton. 
Hanim, himm. 
Ham'mer-emith. 
Hamp'den. 
Hamp'shjre (i. e, the county of Hants), 

syn. Southampton. 
Hanau, hà“now. 
Han'cock. 
Hang-tcheoo or Hang-tcheou, hang" 

cheoo'. 
Han'o-ver (Ger. Han-no’ver). 
Hanse. 
Han-se-at'ic. 
Hants. See Hampshire. 
Haousa or Haouseah, how's, syn. Hous- 


H rd 
ar'di-man. 
Hard'in. 
Hard'wick. 


Har'vard. 

Harwich, hár'ridge. 

Hasselt, hls'selt. 

Hastings, haist'ings. 

Harter-as. > 

Haussa, how’ss, syn. Houssa. 

Ha-van’a or Havanna (Sp. Habara or; 
Havana, À.vi'nl). 

Havel, hí'vel. 

Hav'er-ford West’. 

Haverhill (England), hav'er-iL 

Haverhill (Mass.) ha’ver-il. 

Havre de Grace, hav'er de gross (Fr. 
pron. &'=r-deh gràss^. 

Hawaii, hl-wi'ce; also written Owhyhee. 

Hawkins. 

Hayti or Haiti; há'te (Fr. pron. B'e'te?. 

Hay’wood. 

Hazebrouck, &z brook’ 

Heard, herd. 

Hebrides, heb’rid-4z 

Hebrus, syn. Marizza. 

Hechingen, hex'ing-en. 

Heche. 

Sedjaz. hej-Az’; also written Hedsjaz. 

deidelberg, bi’del-béna. 


i Holstein, hol'stine. 


Herrnhut, háan'hoot. 

Hersfeld, hézs’f€lt. 

Hertford (in England), har'furd. 

Hertford (in the U. S), hert'furd. 

Hesse Cas'sel (Ger. Hessen Cassel, hes’- 
sen kls'sel). 

Hesse Darmstadt, hess danm’st&tt (Ger. 
Hessen Darmstadt, hcs'sen dazm’- 
stått). 

Hesse Homburg (Ger. Hessen Homburg, 
hes'sen hom'bóóno). 

Heytesbury, haite’ber-e. 

Hick’man. 

Hierro, yér’ro, syn. Ferro. 

Highlands, hilandz (commonly pro- 
nounced hee'landz by the Scotch). 

High'tower, syn. Etowah. 

Hildburghausen, hilt-bóónaG-how'z en. 

Hildesheim, hil'des-hime. 

Hillah ; written, also, Heilah. 

Hillsborough, hilz'bur-reh. 


I. 


Tarosiav, [Econ syn. Yaroslaf. 
Ibarra, e-bår'rå. 
Iberville, i’ber-vil. 
Iceland (called Island by the natives" 
Icolmkill, ik'om-krl, syn. Iona. 
Id'ri-a. 
Iekatarinburg. See Ekatarinburg. 
Iglau, ig'lou ; written, also, Iglaw 
a, e-gwi-li’pi. 
ee'nl. 


Il'ches-ter; written, also, Ivelcheste» 
Ile de France, eel deh frince. 
Ilfracombe, il'fra-koom. 

Ilha Grande, eel/yl grån'dà. 

Ili, élee, syn. Gooldsha. 

Tile, eel. 

Mimani, eel-yl-mine. 


€ . LJ 
Himalaya, him-a-ITs, or Himmaleh, him- | Minois, il-lin-oi'. 
mila. D-lyri-+ 
Hin'doo Koosh ; written, also, Hindu | Iz, ilts. 


Kusch or Kush. 


Imola, e-mo'la, 


Hin-do-stan' or In-do-stan' ; written, also, ' In'dI-a. 
Hindustan, Hindoostan, and [Indus.|In'di-an'a or in-de-ah'ng. 


than. 

Hinds, hindz. 

His-pan-1-os, syn. Hayti. 

H'las'sa, syn. Lassa. 

Ho-ang'hó, pronounced, almost, whang’- 
ho’. 


Hobart Town, usually pronounccd hob’- 
er-tun. 

Ho'bó-ken. 

Hochheim, hif/hime, or hoxe’hime. 

Hock'ing. 

Hof. 

Hohenlinden, ho‘en-lind’en. 

Hohenzollern, ho'en-tsol'lern. 

Hól'beach. 

Holland (Dutch pron. hol'lünt). 

Holmes, hómz. 


Holyhead, hol'e-hed. 

Holywell, hol'e-wel. 

Hom'burg (Ger. pron. hom'bóózo). 
Homs, hóms, or Hüms, syn. Emesa. 
Hon’da (Sp. pron. Àn'dl). 
Honduras, hon-doo'rgs. 

Honfleur, dn‘flur’. 

Honiton, hun'e-tun. 


| Honolulu, ho-no-loo'1oo. 


Hoog'ly. 

Hoorn, hórn. 

Hopkins. 

Horsham, hors'um. 

Horta. 

Hot'ten-tots. 

Housatonic, hoo'sa-ton'ik. 

Houssa, how'sk; written, also, Haussa 
and Haous@, or Haouseah. 

Houston, hews'tun. 

Howard. 

Huaheine or Huahine, hoo-&-heenk. 


Huasacualco, hwü-sA-qull'ko, syn. Guaz- 


acualco. 


-di-an-ap’o-lis. 
Ind-oor’ or In-dore'. 


andr. 

In'dus or Sindh, sind. 

Ingham, ing’um. 

Ingolstadt, ing’gol-et&tt’. 

Innspruck, inns'próók, or Innsbruas 

In-ver-á'ry. 

Inverkeithing, In-ver-kee'thing. 

Inverlochy, in-ver-lbx'e. 

In-ver-ness'. 

In-ver-u'ry. 

Iona, e-o'na, or Icolmkill, ik‘om-kKiY 

Ionia, J-o’ne-9. 

I-o'ni-an. 

L-os'co. 

I'o-w. 

Ips' wich. 

Irak Adjemi, eråk’ ljéh.mee. 

Irak Arabi, erik’ &r'a-bee`. 

Iredell, Ire'del. 

Ireland or E'rin. 

Ir-kootsk’; written, also, Irkutsk and 
Pouk 

Iroquois, ir-o-quoy’. 

irve-whd'ay: it also, IrrawadL 

Ir-tysh’ or Irtish (Rus. pron. 5ón-tish^ 

Irvine, {r’vin. 

Ir well, 


Iser or Isar, ee'zer. 

Isére, e‘zain’. 

Iserlohn, ee'zer-lóne 

I'sis. 

Is-ken-der-roon', syn. Alexandrettn. 
Islamabad, is-l4m-a-bid’. 

Isla, le, or Islay, lk. 

Isle of Wight, Ile ov wite’. 


Is"ling-ton. 
Tema is-mi-eel’. 


maaa ep eee Ann nnnc x 
ou as in our (or ow as in now); N similar to ng; 8 like z; gh like g hard; fh as in this. (See Explanations, p. 92) 
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lepaka, is- pabi ban’, or Isfahan. 


Issoire, is: 
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KIR 
Kal'mar, syn. Calmar. 
er ge; Written, also, Kaluga and 


KAL 


onnon; is'soo dux", IOWA. . 
Istri Kens kimi. 
Ively ^ (It. Italia, e-tA1e-À). Kamieniec, klmyen'ydts, 
Italian, it-al'yun ores e-tal'yun. written Kaminietz. 
Itapicuru, = -td-pe-koo-roo'. Kamt-chat'ka or Kamtschatke. 
It-a-wám Kanawha, kən-au va. 
Ith’e-ca, at Theaki. Kan‘dg-har’, syn. Candahar. 
Ivica, Iviza, or Ibiza, e-vee’sh. Kau’zas or Korzas. 
Ivrea, e-vrà' Kara, ki’ri. 
Iz'erd. Kara-hissar, kAYh’-his-sar’. 
Karamania. Sce Caramania. 
J. 'Karls’bu Ger. pron, à n. kaxlz'bóóno). 
!Kasan or er Mz 
Jaca, HAA iKaschau, kish’ou (Hun. Kassa, kõah- 
Jack’son-ville, ^» shdh). 
Jacquemel or Jacmel, zhik‘meY. Kash-gar’ or Cashgar. 
Jaen, n-en'. Kas-kas’ki-a. 
Jaffa or y f'f &. Ke-tah'din. 
8-ps-tam'. Kat-man'doo or Katmandhu, syn. Cat- 
Jago, St See Santiago. mandoo. 
Jagua, HA’gwh, syn. Xagua. Katrine, ki’trin. 
Jaik or Yaik, yd'ik. Kat'te-gat, syn. Cattegat. 
Jalapa, #414" pa, syn. Xalapa. Keczkemét, kech'kern'ait'. 


J 


alice or Xalisco, H&-lees‘ko or HA-lis’- E syn. Miaco. 


Jinna fa-mA‘ke. 
Janina, yl'ne-nÀ, 


n. Yanina. eeth. 


Jap-an’ (calen Niph'on by the Japanese).! Kel, kel-àt', or Kelath. 


ss ra, HA-poo’ra ; sometimes written K 
yapur 


a and Yupura 'Kemp'ten. 
Jaquemel, zhik‘mel’, syn. Jacquemel. |Kenawha or Kenhawa, ken-au’wa, syn. | Kooban, 
Jaroslaw, yü'ro-slàv. | Kanawha. 
Jassy, ylase (Ger, Jasch, ys). Ken'dal or Kjr'by Ken'dal. 
Jászberény, y f bait. 'Ken'dall. 
Jauer, yow'et Kenéh or Qené, ken'ëh"`. 
Java, já'va or jak'va. 'Ken'ne-beck'. 


tas. d'Angély, Saint, sin zhin dàv'zhà- Kenne-bunk'. 


Jedburg, jed'bür-reh. 
Jeddo, Yed'do, syn. Yeddo. 


| Kens'ing- ton. 
, Ken'ton. 
'Ken- -tuck'y. 


LAF 
Kirmanshéh or Kirmanshaw, kéér-wnkn 
shaw’. 
Kirricmuir, ker-re-mure'. 
Kishm or Kish'ma. 


sometimes | Kis-ki-min’e-tas. 


Kist’na, syn. Krishna, 
Rit-ta-tin'ny. 

Kiusiu, ke-oo'se-oo', 
Kiutaja. See Kutaiye 
ara ac (Turk. pron. kiz vel’ 669 


. Kioosioo. 


y 
Kisgeniurih, kll'gen-foont', syn. Clagen 


Bere. Soo, Kara-Su, or Karasou, ki/rl- | Klamet, klah'met, syn. Tlamath. 


Klattau, klát'tou. 

Klau'sen-burg (Ger. pron. klou'zen 
bóbnG; Hun. Kolozsvár  kolozb- 
vAAn). 


_Knisteneaux, nis'te nd 


Knox, nox. 
Ko-9-ho'ma, syn. Coahoma. 
Koenigingraetz. See Künigingrütz. 
Koenigsberg. See Königsberg. 
Kolin, ko-leen’. 
Kolozsvár. See Klausenburg. 
Kolyvan, ko-le-vin’, eyn. Revel. 
Ko'morn, syn. Comorn. 
Kongsberg, kongs’bang. 
Ronin or Konia, ku’ne-a. 
ónigingrütz, ken'ig-in-grets', or K 
Kelis b ken ig dus p k m 
gsberg or berg, ken'igz-b 
(Ger. pron. ki nios bång o). e i 
Kon'zas, go Kanzas. 
ouban, or Kuban, koo-bln'. 
Koondooz, Koundouz, or Kunduz, koon- 
dooz’. 
Koor, Kour, or Kur, koor. 
Koordistan, Kurdistan, or Curdistan, 
koor-dis-tan’. 
Koorile, Kourile, or Kurile, koo’ril. 
Koor‘land, Kurland, or Courland. 
Koorsk, Koursk, or Kursk, koorsk. 
Korassan, ko'ris-sn', syn. Khorassan. 
Körös, kórósh', almost ker‘resh’. 
o. 
Kóslin, kós-leen', syn. Coeslin. 


Jehoon. Oxus. Kerman, ker- ^, syn. Kirman. 

Jen's (Ger, pron. yà'nl). Keroon or Keroun. Ses Birket-el-Ke- uk kos-se-us'k 

Jeres, nà”rës, syn. Xeres. roon. 

Jersey, jer'ze. Ker Kos-tro'mg. 

Je-ru len (called El KAds or El Kods|Ker-s aw’, Kouban. See Kooban. 
IN Arabs). Keswick, kez'ik. Koursk. See Koorsk. 

Jesi, yà'se. Keszthely, kest'hez/. Koutaieh See Kutalyeh. 

Jes’sa-mine. Ketch'o, sometimes written Cachao and| Kowno, kov'no. 


Jesso or imo: gie Yesso. 
r or Jyepoor, ji-poor’. 

a or Dji ge: 

Jihon or Jehoon. See Oxus. 

Jijona, ue-Ho'nl, syn. Xixona. 


Je 
Jid' 


Kesho. 
Ketskemet. See Keczkemét. 
Kharkof, xar-kof’; written, also, Char- 
kow, Kharkow, and Kharkov. 
Khartoom, Khartum, or Khartoum, Xar- 


Joannina. See Janina. toom’. 
Jo Daviess, jó då’vis. Kherson or Cherson, eee 
Jo-han'na, syn. Anzooan. Khiva or Kheeva, Kee’vi. 
TOM, ing c apa in 'chó-pin Khok. Bd. go jend'. 
onkjop or Jonkóp on'c ojend, xo-jen 

almoet Fon! 'chep-ing. er dis Khokand, xo-kånd’, or Khokan. 
Jood'poor or Mar^wár. Khoozistan or Khuzistan, xoo-zis-tàn'. 
Jor'dan. Khorassan, Ko'rAs-s 
Jorullo or Xorullo, no-rool'yo; often pro- |Kiakhta, ke-Ax'tà. 

nounced Ho-roo'yo. Kiang-Ku, ke-ang’-kew’, syn. Yang-tse- 
Ju'an Fer-nan'déz (Sp. pron. noo-ln' fóz.| kiang. 

nan’deth). Kick-a-poo’. 
Ju’gn, Saint (Sp. San Juan, sån noo-Àn' | Kid-der-min'ster. 

or sin Hwin). Kief or Kiew, ke-ef’ or Ki-ev’ 
Jug'ger-naut' or Juggernauth, Kiel, keel. 
Jujuy, Hoo-Hwee', Kil-dare'. 
Juliers, zhü'le-À' (Ger. Julich, yoo/lix). |Kilia, kee'le-À. 
Jum’na. Kil-ken'ny. 
Jungfrau, yoong'frow. Killarney, kil-lar’ne. 
Ju ‘ni-at’a. Kil-mar/nock. 
Ju’ra (Fr. pron. zhü'rà. Kil-more’. 


Jutland (Dan. Jülland, yül'land). 


Kincardine, king-kar din. 
Kingkitao, king-ke-t8'o. 


Kings'ton. 
Kin-roes'. 
K. Kin-sale’. 
x haba c 
aarta, k -tyre’, antyre. 
Kaffa, kif Pi or or Feodosia, fá-o-do'se-l. Kro Way. ong 
Kahira, kA‘he-rf, syn. Cairo. Kiousiou or Kioosioo, ke-00’se-00’. 
Kairwan, kare-win'. Kircaldy, kjr-kaul'de or kjr-kau'de. 
“Tips ki- Kinoe 'eh. Rirkudgrigut kir-koo'bre. 
Kal'a,ma- Kirk-wülr. 
Kalisz or Katisch, kåish. Kirman, kéér-mán', or Kerman. 


Krasnoyarsk, Krasnolarsk, or Aramo- 
jarsk, ‘no-yarsk’, 

Krem'nitz (Hun. Kérmecz Bánya, kör- 
mets båån-yöh). 

Kreuznach, kroíta nëx. 

Krim, syn. Taurida. 

Krish'na or Kist'na. 

Krühnen, krü'nen, syn. Cronatadt. 

Kuldsha, koold'shà, syn. Gooldsha. 

Kumania, ku-má'ne-a, syn. Cumania 

Kur. See Koor. 

Kurdistan. See Koordistan, 

Kurile. See Koorile. 

Fase or Curische Haff, koo'rish-eh 


Kurland. See Koorland. 

Kursk. See Koorsk. 

Kutalyeh, Kootaiah, Koutaieh, or Kutaja, 
koo-ti'g. 


L. 


Laaland, lau'land, or Lolland. 
La Pert S Dama and often written, 


La 
La Le Bargin 18 blttiryl, syn. Battaglia. 


Lace dives. 

Lack-a-wán” na. 
Lack-a-wax’en. 

La Corufia. See Corunna 
Ladakh, 1&'dax’. 

Ladikia. See Latakia. 


Lad-o’ 
adrepe pron lAp-ro’nés). 


Lad-rones’ Ss 
La Fére. 
La Fayette, Sra -yett'. 


Pite, fàr, (üU, făt; må, mat; nd, not; e, e, 1, 9, obscure; & ë, 1, Ó, 0, long; & ë, 1, 0, 0, skort; oo as in moon ; 65 as in good 
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LEH LIS 


La Fourche, lah foorsh'. 

La Grange, lah granj. 

Lago di Como, là'go dé ko'mo. 
Lago Maggiore, lÀ'go md-jo'rá. 
La Guayra, lÅ gwi'rk. Leigh, lce. 

Laguna, !ñ-goo nà. Lcinc, li'neh. 
Laguna del Madre, li-goo’nk del map'rk | Leiningen, li'ning-en. 


* Lehigh, lee'ht. 
Leicester, les'ter. 
Leicestershire, les'ter-ahjr. 


Leiden, li'den, syn. Leyden. 


La Haye. See Hague. Leinster, lin'ster or lecn'ster. 

Lahn, lin. Leipsic, lipe'sik (Ger. Leipzig, lipe'tsia). 
Lahore, ld-hore'. Leiria or Leyria, iå-ree'à. 

Lahsa or Lachsa, llur'sà, syn. Hajar. Leith leeth. 

Laibach, li'báx, svn. Laybach. Leitmeritz, lite’mer-its, or Leutmeritz, 
Laland. See Laaland. loit’mer-ita 

La Mancha, lA müntch'á, Leitrim, lee’trim. 

Lam-ar’. Le Mans, leh máx. 


La Marche, lá marsh. 
Lambayeque, làm-bi-A'ká. 
Lamego, lA-mA’go. 
La-moilé. 

Lanai, lå'ni, or Ranai, rini. 
Lan'ark or Lanerk. 


Lem’berg (Ger. pron. lem bëaq ; Pol. 
Lwow, lwoft). 

Lem"nos, Stal-im'e-ne, or Lim'nee. 

Le’na (Rus. pron. lå-nå’). 

Len'a-pe. See Lenni-Lennappé. 

Len'a-wee. . 


Lan’ark-shjre or  Lanerkshire, syn.|Lenni-Lennappé, len'ne-lenna'pà, usu- 
Clydesdale. ally called Len’a-pe. 

Lancashire, lank’9-sh{r. Lenoir, le-nore’. 

Lanc'as-ter. Lentini, lán-tee'/ne. 


Lan-cer-o'te or Lanzarote (Sp. pron.|Leogane, là-o-gàn'. 
1An-thi-ro’td). Leominster, lein'in-ster. 
Lanciano, làn-che-Ëno or lån-chå’no. Le'on (Sp. pron. là-one^. 

Lan-datf', more properly Llandaff. Le-pan'to. 


Landau, làn'dow ; written, also, Landaw.| Le Puy, leh pwee. See Puy. 

Landes, lÀNd. Lerida, lér’e 

Landry, lan'dre. Lerwick, lér’rik. 

Lands'berg (Ger. pron. JAnts’b&na). Les Andelys, là zin‘dle’. See Andelys. 

Pandscrone lnde'kroo-nÀ. Gonaives, là go'nive'. Sce Gonaives. 
and's-End'. 


Leskeard. See Liskeard. 
Lestwithiel. See Lostwithiel. 
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LUC 


Lisle, lecl, syn. Lillo. 
Lis-more’. 

Lis’se (Pol. Leszno, lesh’no). 
Litchfield. 

Lith-u-A'nI-8. 

Litiz (Pa), lit'ite. 

Livadia or Libadia, liv-À-pec'g. 
Liv'er-pool. 

Liv'ings-tgn. 

LI-vo'nt-& (Ger. Liefland, leef Tint) 
Livorno, le-voz'no, syn. Leghorn. 
;Ljusne, lyooe nd 

|Llandaff or Lan-daff’. 

J.lanelly, lan-eth'le. 
Llangollen, lan-goth'len. 

' Llanidloes. lan'id-less. 

| Llanos, ly&’noce. 

|Llanrwst, lan'roost. 

|Llerena, lyb-ri'ni. 

:Loango, lo-ang’go. 

.Lobos, lo'boce. 

Lochaber, 18x-A’ber. 

Loch Katrine, See Katrine. 
‘Loch Lomond. See Lomond 
|Loch Ness, 13x ness. 

Loches, losh. 

Lochy, lwe. 

Lock'pórt. 

Lodève, lo‘dave’. 

Lodi (Italy), lo'de. 

Lodi (U. 8.), lo'di. 

Lof-fo'den or Lo-fo den. 


Lolre, lwáz. 
Loiret, 1wáa rà. 
Loja or Loxa, lo uË. 


Leucadia, lu-kà'de-a, syn. Santa Maura. Lokeren, lo'ker-en. 


Lol'lend, syn. Laaland. 


Leutmeritz, loit’mer-its, sys. Leitmeritz.|Lom’bar-dy (It. Lombardia, lom-ban- 


Lomond, Loch, lox ló'mund. 
London, lun'dun or lun'd'n. 
Londonderry, lun'dun-der're. 
Long ford. 

Lons—le-Sauluier, lóN-1 me-t’. 

Loo Choo (ch as in child) ; written, also, 


Langensalza, ling'en-silts’A. Leuchtenberg, loik'ten-bbaa'. 

Langholm, lan'gum. 

Langres, Meer. Leutschau, loit’shou (Hun. Lócse, ó-chà).| deed) 
Languedoc, ling‘gheh-dok’. Le-vant’. 

Lanzarote. See Lancerota. Lewes, lu'is 

La-od-I-cé’a. See Latakia. Lewis, luis. 

Laon, lån. Lewisham, lu'ish-um. 

Laos, lA‘oce. Lewiston. lu'is-tun. 

La Paz. Ses Paz. Lex'ing-ton. ` 

Lep-eer’. Leyden or Leiden, If'den. 


Lapland. Leyria.- See Leiria. 

La Plata. ]À pli'tÀ. See Plata. Liampo, le-am’po’, syn. Ning-Po. 
La Port, lap-órt'. Libadia, liv-À-pce'l, syn. Livadia. 
La Puebla or La Puebla de los Angeles | Li-be'ri-a. 


1& pwëb18 dà loce Sng’n8l-ds. Libourne, le'boozn'. 
Laredo, l&-rá'do; Lich'field. 
Lar-is'sa. Lichtenau, lix’teh-now. 
Laristan, làr-is-tàn' Lichtenfels, lix'ten-fels. 
Lar'ni-ca. Lichtenstein, lix’ten-stine’, or Liechten- 


La Salle, lah sall. 

Las Palmas, lås püi'mis, syn. Palmas. 

Las'sg or H'lassa, h'làs'sl 

Larakin, lA'ta-kee’a, or Ladikia, lå'de- 
ee'n. 

Latta-koo'. (Lieou Khieou. See Loo Choo. 

Lauban, lou'bán. Lier, leer (Fr. Lierre, le-ain’). 

Lauenburg, lou'en-burg or lou'en-bóóac" | Lille or Lisle, leel. 


stein, leex’ten-stine’. 


tix). 
Liegnitz, leeg'nits. 


Lau'der-dale. Lima (Peru), lee'm. 

Launceston, lÁns'tun. Lima (U. S.), lma. 

Lau'rens. Limburg (Fr. Limbourg, lêm boor’). 
Lausanne, lé‘zinn’. Lim’er-ick. 

Lauterbrunnen, lou’ter-brdén’nen, or.Lim'mmt. 


| Limoges, le‘mozh’. 


Lauterbrunn, lou'ter-brunn* 
! Limousin, le‘moo's&n’, or Limosin. 


Lav-ac'ca, syn. La Baca. 


Laval, là và. Limoux, le‘moo’. 
Lavoro, lA-vo'ro. . Linares, le-në'rës. 
Lawrence. . Lincoln, link’un. 
Laybach or Laibach, li’bAx (Tllyr. Lubla- Lincolnshire, link'un-shjr 
na, loo-blÀ/nl). ving n. 
Leake, leek. Linköping or Linkjóping, lin'chó-ping. 
Leamington, lem ing-tun. Lin-litn'gów. 
Leb’a-non. Lintz or Linz, lints. 
Lecce, let'chá. Lipari, lip’a-re or lee’p&-re. 
Lech, lex. 


Lippe, lip'peh. 

Lippe-Detmold, —det'molt. 

. Lippe-Schauenburg, -shou'en-bóbzG or 
Lecuwarden, ]4-war‘den. shou'en-burg. 

Leg-horn’ or let/horn (It. Livorno, le-|Liria, lee're-À. 


Lectoure, lek‘toor’, 
Leods 


vOR'nO). Lis'bon (Port. Lis-bo’g or lees-bo'l). 
Legnano, lén Qo. Lis'burn. 
Leb or Lei, 1 Lisieux, le‘ze-vh’. 


Le Havre. Ses Havre. ! Liskeard, lis-kard’ or Leskeard. 
ou as in our (or ow as in now); N similar tong; 8 like z; gh like g hard; th 


i Leen map Š 

ook'noo'ee', syn. Salgon. 

Ló-rain'. 

Lorca, lon kË. 

Lo-ret'to (It. and Sp. Loreto, lo-ra to’ 

Lorient or L'Orient, loren’. 

Lor raine'. 

Los Angeles. See La Puebla de los An- 
geles. (Often incorrectly written Los 
Angelos. | 

Lostwithiel, lost-with’el, or Lestwithiel. 


Liege, leej (Fr. pron. le‘aizh’; Dutch|Lot (t pronounced). 
Luyk or Luik, loik; Ger. Lüttich, lat’-| Lo’€hi-en. 


Lou'don. 

Loughborough, luff^bür-reh. 

Lough Erne, 10x ern. 

Lough Neagh, 13x nà. 

Loughrea, lógr&'. 

Louis, St, sent loo'is or loo’e (Fr. pron 
sin loo’). 

Louisa, loo-ee’za. 

Louisiade, loo-ee-ze-4d’. 

Louisiana, loo'e-ze-ah'na. 

Louisville, loo'is-vil 

Louknoui, look‘noo'ee’, syn. Saigon 

Louth (rhyming with the verb to moutA). 

Louvain, loo-vane’ (Fr. pron. loovan’). 

Louviers, loo‘ve-4’ (formerly Loviers. 
lo've-À^. 

Lów'ell, 

Lownds, lounz. 

Lowositz, lo'vo-sits. 

Loxa, lo'Hl, syn. Loja. 

Lozère, lo'zaia. 

Lübeck. 

Lublin, loo'blin. 

Lu'cas. 

Lucayos, loo-kl'oce, syn. Bahamas 

Luc'ca (It. pron. look'ki) 

Lu-ce’na or loo-thà'ni. 


‘Lucera, loo-cbá'rà. 


| Lu-cerne (Fr. pron. lüwëmn'; Ger. Lus 


zern or Lucern, loot.s8 an^. 
as in this. (See Explanations, p. 93 
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MAG MAR I MEJ 


Lucerne, Lake of (Ger. Waldst&dter See |Mag-dg-le'na (Sp. pron. inñg-a8-1à”në). ‘Marin, mi.rcen'. 
or Vierwaldstüdter Sce, feer-wlit'stet-|Mag'de-burg (Ger. pron. müo'deh. Marion, má'rc-un. 


ter aà”. bëóno?. , Maritza or Marizza, mirit'sl. 
Lucía (St), lu’she-a. Magellan, ma-jellan (Sp. pron. mini. Marlborough, marl'b'rüh. 
Lucknow. yan’. jMar'mo-ra or Mar'ma-re. 
perd Roy Luzon. Mageróe, pn Ap ig mA’gher-0’eh. Mune, mann. i 

u da- . ageiore, mad-jo’ , Mg-roc'co, syn. Morocco. 
Ludlow. , Noctndinae, mÀ-nin-de-nl'o, syn. Mindi-, Marosch, má'rosh (Hun. Maros, mor osh’) 
Ludwigsburg, lood'wigs-burg or lood"| nao. Maros Vásárhely, mürosh' vid shàÀx' 

Wias-bddre'. » Magnesia, mag-nee'she-8, syn. Manissa. , hex’ (Ger. Neumarkt, noi^mankt). 
Ludwigelust, lood'Wios-158st`. Mahanuddy, mah-han-nud'de. Marquesas, mar-ki'sis. 
r loo-gd'no. Mahon, má-hone' or mlk-one'. abi ae me ei 

ugo, loo'go. ah-rat'ta. arsala, man-s 
Lump'kin. Maid'stone. Marseilles, marsailz (Fr. Marseille 
Lund, loond. Main or Mayn, mine. man'saiL^. 
Lüneburg, lu'neh-burg or lü'neh-bàóna'. | Maine, mane. Mar'shall. 
rie res Means ap naon waqa Los Maas 

n-burg. j-or'c . rca, mA-vo : a es, s, là man teeg'. 

Lunéville, lu/ne-vil or li/nà vil. Mieten (SP x À ) Martin. d 
Lupata, lu-pà'tá. Me-lac'ca. Martinique, mar'tin-eek' (Sp. Martinicu 
Lusatia, lu-sá'she-& (Ger. Lausitz, lou’ Mal-e-dct'ta. | man-te-nee'ko). 

zits; Fr. Lusace, lü'zlss^. Mal'a-ga or mà18-g8. Mar'wár', syn. Joodpoor. 
Lützen, lüt'sen. , |Malaisia, mal-À'she-a. Ma’ry-land. 
bas gm barg (Fr. Luxembourg, lüx'åm s: Miren or Maelaren, mA‘lar-en. Sry port, cana 

002^). , ma-là. asafuera, m3sM.fwi'/rá. 

Luxeuil, lüx'vr'. | Malden, maul'dun. Hosen mis klren'yls. 


Luzern. Ses Lucerne. Maldives, mal'divz. Mes-kat’ or Mgs-cáte', syn. Muscat 
Luzerne (U. S.), lu-zern'. Ma-lem’be. ! Mas-ke/gon or Mas-ke’go. 
Luzon, loo-zone' or Luçon (Sp. pron.| Malines, mü'leen”, syn. Mechlin. Mas'sa-chu'setts. 
joo thone): Mallów. Masua or Massouah, mis’sqo-A; written 
Lycoming, fi-kbm ‘ing. Mal’mé or mül'mà. also, Massowah. 
Lyme-Regis, lime-ree’jis. Malmöhus, miYmó-hooce. Masulipatam, mas-soole-pa-tam’ 
Lymfi-ord' or lüme-ord'. Malo (St), mË'1o” Mat-a-mo’rgs or Matamoras. 
Lym'ing-ton. Malplaquet, mal pli ki. Mat-an'zas or må-+tån’thås. 
Lynch'burg. Malstrom. Se Macistróm. Mot s-pan'. 
Lynn-Regis, lin-ree'jis.. Malta, maul'ta. Mataro, mi-ti-ro’. 
Lyonnais or Lyonais, le on'nà'. Malton, maul'tun. Mat-ar-ee'yeh ; often written Mataria ca 
Ly'ons (Fr. Lyon, le ÔN’). Malvern, maul'vern. Matarych. 
Ts (Fr. pron. almost leece ; Dutch pron.| Malwah, mau¥ wá. Matsmay or Matsmal, mate-ml', 
lice). |Manaar, 1nan-ar'. Mathura; sometimes written, and usual 
Mancha, La, à mün'chá. ly pronounced, Mut’tra. 
Manche, minesh. Matura, má'too- 
Man'ches-ter. Mauch-Chunk, mauk-chunk’. 
M. Manchooria. See Martchooria. Maui, pronounced, and sometimes writ 
Man'dans. ten, Mow’ee. 
Maas, mids, x Meuse. Man'da-vee". Mau-mee’. 
Maasluys, müš'slois, or Maas.andsluys,| Mandingo, man-ding'go. Maurepas, mo’re-p&’. 
müls'lnt-elois. Man-fre-do’ni-g or mán.frá-do'no-À. Mauritius, mau-rish’e-us. 
Maastricht, mAds’trixt or mis‘trixt, syn. Menjsiore mang ga-lore'. | Mau'ry. 
Maestricht. Manheim or Mannheim, m&nn‘liime. Mayence. See Mentz. 
Macao, mš-kš'o or ma-kow’. Man:illa (Sp. Manila, mA-nee'll). | Mayenne, mk'yenn' or mfenn’, 
Ma-cas'sar. Man-is'sa, syn. Magnesia. ; Mayn, mine, syn. Main. 
Mac'cles-ficld. Manitouwoc, man'e-too-wok'. May'nooth. 
MacCrack'en. Manresa, mün-rá'ed. Mayo (Ireland), má'o. 
MacDonough, -dun'üh. Mans, Le, leh màu. Mayo (Mexico), mi'o. 
MacDow'e Man-soo'r& or Mansourah. Maysville, maze'vil. 
Macedon, mas'se-dun. Mantchooria, Mandshooria, or Mand.|Mazauderan, m&-zin-der-fn, or Mazan 
Macedonia, magse-do'ne-a. chouria, man-choo’re-a. deroon, mÀ-zàn-der-oon'. 
Macerata, mà-chà-ri'/t&. Man'tu.a (It. Mantova, mün'to-và). Maz-at-lan’ or må-såt-lån’. 
Machias, match-l'us. Manzanares, mån-thå-nå'rês. : |Mazzara, måt-så'rh. 
Mack'naw; formerly written Michili-| Manzanillo, pronounced mün-el.neel'yo Meaco, me-ko, syn. Miaco. 
mackinac, mish'il-e-mak'n-au. by the Mexicans, and min-thi-neel’yo| Meade, meed. 
Mac'In-tosh. by the Spaniards. Mead'ville. 
Mac-ken’zié. Maracaybo or Maracaibo, m&-ri-ki‘bo. |Meath, meeth. 
MacLean, mak-lane’. Mar'a-mec' or Mer'ri-mack. Meaux, më. 
Macomb, ma-koom’. Mar'an-ham' or Maranhão (Port. pron.|Mec’ca. 
Macon (France), mai ków', nb rioybóp. Mechlin, mek'in, or Mechelen, mex et-e« 
Mucon (U. S.), má'kun. Marañon, m&-riin-yone’, sy». Amazon. (Fr. Malines, mi'leen’. 
Macoupin, ma-koo'pin. Maravee or Maravi, mirivi. Meck'lln-burg (Ger. pron. meck"en 
Macquarrie, mak-kwór're. Marbella, mar-bel’yA. bb5nRa. 
Mad-a-gas'car. Mar ble-head'. Mecklenburg Schwerin, -ehwür-een' 
Mad-a-wás'ka. Mar'burg (Ger. pron. maa'bó5no). Mecklenburg Strelitz, -etrel'its 
Maddaloni, m&d-di-lo’ne. Marche La lÀ marsh. Mcdina (Arabia), med-ee'na. 
Madeira, məa-deerra (Port. pron. m&-dÀ-| Mar-dcen’; written, also, Mardin and|Medina (U. S.), me-di'na. 
e-rA). Merdin. Mcdina Sidonia, med-ee’nfi se-do’ne-t 
Mad-ras'. Marecchia, ma-rek’ke-&. Med'it-ter-rà'pi-n. 
Mad-rid’ (Sp. pron. m&-preep’, almost| Mar-en'go. Med'way. 
math-reeth). Margarita, mar-ga-ree’ta. Meenen. See Menin. 
Madrid (in the U. 8.). Margate, almost mar'gét. Meg’na. i 
Madura, mi-doo’ra. Mariana, mi-re-A’ni. Mchallet-el-ke-beer or -el-kebir, meh- 
Me-an‘der, syn. Meinder. Mariel, mi're-eY. hal let-el-keh-beer’. 
Malaren, má"lar-en. Ma'ri-en-berg (Ger. pron. mi§-ree’en-! Me-her'rin. 
Maelstróm, male'strum. (This is fre.| bana’). Mcidam, mA&‘e-dim’. 
quently pronounced müYstrum, which|Má'ri-en-burg (Ger. pron. mü-rce'en-| Mciga, megz. 
accords with the Dutch sound of ae;| b55no». Mefnam or Menam, mü'e-nàm' or ma. 
å or ae, in Swedish and Norwegian, | Má'ri-en-wer'der (Ger. pron. må-ree'en-| nam’. 
sounds like à.) wén'der). I Meinder, mane'der, syn. Mwander. 
Maese. See Meuse. Marienzell, mi-ree’en-teelY, or Mariazell, | Meiningen, ml'ning.en, or Meinungen 
Maestricht or Maastricht, mls'trixt. má.ree/d.tscl'. mY'nóóng en. 
Mag-a-dox'a or Magadoxo (Port. pron. Mà-rI-et'ta. Meissen, ml'cen. 
mA-gi-do’sho). ' Marigliano, må-reel-y8’no. Mejerdah or Medjerdah, meh-jer/da. 


Fite, får, fèl, fåt; mà, mat; nd, net; a, € 1, 9, obscure; &, 6, 1, 5, 0, long ; š, ë, 1, Š, ü, short; on as ip moon; 50 us ia good 
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Mek'i-nez, Mek'i-nes`, or Mek’ngs; also Mittau, mit'tou. Nosk’we (Rus. pron. Mosk- WA’. 
written Mequinez. Mobile, mo-beel’. Mosquito, moe-kce'to. 
Meluzzo. See Milazzo. Mocha, mo’ks (Arab. pron. mo'xl). Mo'sul or Moo’sul. 
Me-lin‘de. Nod’en-g or mod'ón-À. Moulins, moois’. 
Me‘los, syn. Milo. Modica, mod’e-ki. Moultan, mool-tàn', syn. Mool*an. 
Mcl-rose'. Mog'e-dore^ (called Swee're by the|Mourad. See Moorad. 
Mel'ton Mów'bray (mó'bre). Moors). x Mourzouk. See Moorzook. 
Me-lun' (Fr. pron. m'luN). Mo-guY. Mow’ee, syn. Maui. 
Mem'el or má'meL Mohacs, mo haatch’. Mozambique, mo-zam-bcck'. 
Men'ming-en. Mo'hawk. Muhlenburg, mu‘len-burg. 
Mem'phis. Mo-hee‘lef ; written, also, Mohilew and|Mühlhausen, müle'how'zen. 
Mem'p^*e-má'gog. Moghilev. Muhlhausen, mule'how'zen (Fr. Mub} 
Men-ard'. Moissac, inwie'slk'. house, mül'ooz^. 
Mendaña, men-din’yA. See Marquesas. | Moldau, mol'dow. Mühlheim, müle'htme. 
Mende, mand. Mol-dá'vi-a. Mulde, móól'deh. 
Men-do'za (Sp. pron. men-do'thl). Mol-fet'ta. Müll. 
Menin, meh-nén’ (Flem. Meenen, mi’-| Molise, mo-lee'sá. Mul-lin-gar’, 
nen). Molokai, mo-lo-ki', or Morotai. Mün'den. 
Mentz, ments, or Mainz, mints (Fr. Ma.| Mo-luc'cas. Munich, mu'nik (Ger. München. mün' 
yence, má yluce?^. Mombaza, moi-bi'zà. Hen). 
Menzaleh, men'zà'leh. Mom-pox' (Sp. pron: mom-pon’). Mun'ster (Ger. Mün'eter). 
W. 0. 


Mequinez. See Mekinez. 

Merdin, mer-decn', syn. Mardeen. 
Mergui or Merghi, mer-ghee’ 

Mer/i-da or már'e-di. 

Merimachi. See Miramachl. 
Mer'T-on'eth. 

Mer'I-weth.er. 

Mermentau, mermenp-U. 

Mer'o-e. 

Mer'ri-mack. 

Mer'se-burg (Ger. pron. mén’seh-bodanq’). 
Mersey, mer'ze. 

Merthyr Tydvil or Tydfil, mer'ther tid". 


vil. 

Mesh'ed' or Mush'ed ; written, also, Mes- 
ched, and Meschid. 

Mesolongi See Missolonghi. 

Mee o-po-té’mi-a; called El-Jez-ee'rah 
(Al-Jezira) by the Arabs. 

Messina, mes-sce'n 

Mesurado, mes-oo-rá'do. 

Metelin, met-e-leen', or Myte-le'ne. 

Metz, mets (Fr. pron. mace). 

Meurthe, munt. 

Meuse, muze (Fr. pron. muz ; 
Maese or Maas, más). 

Mex'i-co (Sp. pron. méh’He-ko). 

Mézières, mez'e-ain'. 

Miaco, me-&’ko, or Kee’o. 

Miami, mi-ah’me. 

Michigan, mish'e-gun or mish-e-gan'. 

Michilimackinac, mish'il-e-mak'in-au, syn. 
Mackinaw. 

Michoacan, me‘cho-A-kin’. 

Micori, mik'o-nee, syn. Myconos. 

Mid'del-burg. 

Middlebury, mid’del-bér-e. 

Middlesborough, mid'dlz-b'rüh or mid’- 
diz-bur-rüh. 

Mid'dle-sex. 

Mid'dle-ton. 

Mid'dle-town. 

Mid'land. 

Mif'flin. 

MiYan (It. Milano, me-là/no). 

Milazzo, me-ldt’so, or Melazzo, mA-lat’so. 

Milford. 

Milhau, mé-ld’. 

Mil^edge-ville. 

Milo, meo, or Mc‘los. 

Mil-wau'kee or Milwaukie. 

Mincio, min'cho. 

Mindanao, min-dÀnÀ'o, or Magindinao, 
må-Hin-de-nå’o. 

Min'den. 

Min-do'ro. 

Min-gre^l-8. 

Minho (in Portugal), meen'yo. 

Miño Gn Spain), meen'yo. 

Min-or'ca or Men-orca. 

Minsk. 

Mirunachi, mir'a-ma-shee'. 

Mirandola, me-rin'do-1À. 

Mirepoix, mir‘eh-pwi’ or mééz‘pwh’, 

Mis^i-tra or Mis'tra. 

Miskólcz, mish-kólts'. 

Mis-sis'que. 

Mis'sis-sip'pt. 

Missolonghi. mis-so-long’ghe. 

Missouri, inis-soo’ra. 


Monaco, mon'à 

Monaghan, mon'a-ugn. 

Monastir, pronounced, and sometimes 
written, Mon-as-teer’. 

Mondego, 1non-d'go. 

Mondoñedo, mon-dón-yà'no. 

Mondovi, nion-do-vee". 

Monferrato, mon-fér-ri’to. 

Mon-fa-loot' or Monfalout. 

Monghir, mung-gheer’. 

Non-go'll-e. 

Monmouth, mon’muth. 

Mo-non' ga-he'3. 

Mo-non-gá'li-a. 

Monopoli, mo-nop'o-le. 

Monreale, mon-ra-A14. See Montreale. 

Mon-róe'. 

Mon-ro'vi-a. 

Mons, môn (Flem. Bergen, bën uen). 

Montagnana, 1non-tin-yà'n 

Montargis, mén‘tar‘zhe’. 

Montauban, indn'to dan’. 

Montbrison, mdn‘bre‘z6n’. 

Montcalm, mont-kim’ 


Dutch! Mont-de-Marsan, móN-deh-max sli. 


Monte-Leone, mon'tà-1à-o'n 
Montélimart, mén‘tél'e mar’. 
Monterey, mon-ta-ray’. 
Mon-te-vid'e-o or mon-tà-vee'dko. 
Montgomery, mont-gum'er-e 
Mon«i-cel'lo. 

Montilla, mon-teel’y&. 
Montmartre, móN'man-tr 
Montmorenci, mont-mo-ren'se. 
Nont-pe'li-er. 

Mont-pel'li-er (Fr. pron. mén-pélte-4’). 


Montreal montre-auY (Fr. Montreal, | Nairnshire, 


móx' rà t). 

Montreale, mont. rà 1à ; more properly, 
Monrealc. 

Mont- rose’. 

Mont'ser-rat’. 

Monza, mon'zà. 

Mooltan or Moultan, mool-tin’. 

Moorad or Murad, moo rád'. 

Moore, more. 

Moorshedabad, moor'she-d9-b&d’. 

Moorzook, Mourzouk, or Murzuk, moor- 
zook’, 

Morava or Morawa, mo-rA'vi. 

Mo-ra’vi-a (Ger. Mühren, má'ren). 

Moray, pronounced, and often written, 
Murray. 

Morbihan, mor’be'An’. 

Mo-re's, syn. Peloponnesus. 

Morena, Sierra, sc-er'rà mo-rá'nÀ. 

Morgan. 

Morlaix, mor'ld’. 


Murad, moo-rdd’, syn. Moorad. 

A murshe-g (Sp. pron. moor: 
the-&). 

Murfreesborough, mur’freez-bur-rib. 

Murray, mur’re, syn. Moray. 

Murs See Moorzook. 

Murviedro, moon-ve-Á'dro. 

Mus-cat'; sometimes written Mascot oF 
Mascate. 

Muscatine, mus‘ke-teen’. 

Mus-co'gee (g hard). 

Mus'co-vy. 

Muskingum, mus-king’gum. 

Musselburgh, mus'sel-bur-rüh. 

Muttra, syn. Mathura. 

Myc’o-nos, syn. Miconi or Myconi, mik. 
o-nee. 

Mysore, mI-sore’. 

Myt-i-le’ne, syn. Metelin. 


Naas, nace. 

Nabajo, pronounced, and sometimes 
Bruen, Nav'a-hóe, or Nabajon, uå-vå- 
Hô 

Neky Enged, n6d'yeh (almost nódge) en 

ed’, 


Nagy Károly, ndd’yeh (or nódge) kåk’. 
TOL). 
Nagy Szombath, nód'yeh som'bót syn. 


Tyrnau. 

Nagy Várad, nod'yeh våä'röd'. 

Ne.hant. ' 

nàrn'shir. 

Namur, nà^mur (Fr. pron. nfm tir’; Flem. 
Namen, n&’men). 

Nav'cy (Fr. pron. nAn‘se’). 

Ningasaki, náng-ga-sl'kc. 

Nan-kin' or Nan-king’; called, also, K} 
ang Ning. 

Nan'se-mond. 

Nantes, nants (Fr. pron. nixt) 

‘an’ti-coke. 

Nan-tuck'et. 

Nantwich, nant'ich. 

Naples, ná'pelz (It. Napoli, nMpo-le). 

Napoli di Romania, n&‘po-le de ro-m& 
nee'š, syn. Nauplia. 

Narbonne, nav bonn'. 

Nar'da, syn. Arta. 

Narew, n&'ref. 

Narmada, nan-mi'da, syn. Nerbuddah. 

Nar’o-va or Nar’va. , 

Nash-o'be. 

Nash’u-e. 


Mo-roc'co or Marocco (Arab. Maraksh,|Nash’ville. 


mi. ràksh^. 
Morotai, mo-ro-ti', syn. Molokai. 
an explanation of this interchan 


Nassau (Ger. pron. nls'sow). 


(For|Natal, nAtàr. 
of | Natch’ez. 


the letters l and r, and k and t, the in-| Natch'i-toch'es, somotimes pronounceu 


quirer is referred to note on page 462 
of the Universa] Pronouncing Gazet- 


teer. 
Mortagne, mon utr, 
Morteau, mont. 
Mos'ców (Rus. Moskwa, mosk-w8”. 
Moselle, mo-gell’ (Ger. Mosel, mo'zel). 


nak'e-tush'. 
Na-toAli- or An-g-tolI-e, or Anadoli, i-n& 
do? 


c. 

Naumburg (Ger. pron. noum'bóónG). 

Nau/pli-a, syn. Napoli di Romania. 

Nav'a-hóe (Indians); written, also, Nab 
ajo. 


ou as in our (or ow as i» now); N similar to ng; 8 likes; gh like g hard: th as in riis. (See Explunations, p. 92) 
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Nav'en. Nieuport. nu’port. Oesel, c’sel or ó'sel. 
Navarino, nav-&rce/no, or Neocastro, Nièvre, ne-aivr’. Octtingen, ct’ting-en or ót'ting.ea. 
nå'o-kås'tro. Niger, ni'jer. or Quor're. O'fen, syn. Buda. 


Nav-arré (Sp. Navarra, nå-vår'rå). 
Naviglio Grande, n&-vecl'yo grán'dà. 
Naxia, nax-ce’a, or Nax'os. 

Neagh, Lough, lôn nà 

Néau, nà'o', syn. Eupen. 

Neck'ar. 

Ne-cos'ta. 

Nedjd, nej'd, or Nedj'ed. 
Neg'a-po-tam'. 

Neg-ro-pout’ or Eg'ri-po. 

Neisse, nl'ceh. 

Ncjin. See Nezheen. 

Nel'son. 

Nemours, neh-moor’. 

Nenagh, ná'na. 

Neots, St, sent neets’. 

Ne-paul or Nepal. 

Ner-bud'dah, or Narmada, nar-mü'de. 
Ner-tchinsk'. 
Neschin, nesh-een’. Ses Nezheen. 
Nes'co-peck. 

Ne-shanr'i-ny. 

Rete vines (Dutch Nederland, ni'der- 


t). 
Nethou, nà'too'. 
Neü'burg (Ger. pron. noi'bóóno). 
Neufchatel or Neuchatel, nush‘é tel’ (Ger. 
Neuenburg, noi'en-bóóRo). 
Neu-Markt, noi uat 
Neu-Ruppin, noi-rddp-peen’. 
istnd ores (Hun. Ujvidék, oo-e-ve- 
daik). 
Neuse, nuce. 
Neü'sóhl or noi'sole. 
Neustadt, nu'stat or noi'stltt. 
Neuwied, nu’weed or noi’Weet. 
Ne'va (Rus. pron. na’va). 
Nevada, nå-vå'på. 
Nevado, nA-va'po. 
Nevers, neh vane'. 
Ne'vis, Ben. 
New'ark. 
New'bern. 
New’ber-ry. 
New’burg. 
alent Aart nu'ber-e-pórt. 
Newcastle (Delaware), nu'kas-sel. 
Newcastle (England), nu-kas’sel. 
Newfoundland, nu'fund-land'. 
New Granada, nu gri nà'dl. 
New Guinea, -ghin'e, syn. Papua. 
New Hampshire. 
New lHun'o-ver. 
New Ha ven. 
New Helvetia, 
Helvetia, nwå'vå hàl-và'te-À). 
New Holland, syn. Australia. 
New Jersey. -jer'ze. 
New Leb’a-ngn. 
New Le'on (Sp. Nuevo Leon, nwi'vo 
-one’). 
New London, -lun'den. 
New Mad'rid. 


Nijni. See Nizhnee. 

Nikolaicf or Nikolaiew, nc-ko-li'Bf. 
 Nik'ola-burg (Gcr. pron. ne'kole-bóóno. 
Nile (Arab. Bahr Nil, b&srr neel). 
.Niméguc. See Nimwegen. 

, Niincs or Nisines, neem. 


Offenbach, of’fen-bix’. 
Og'dens burg. - 
Ogecchee, o-ghee'che. 
PT. una 
glethorp, 6’g’1-thorp. 
Oglio, d1yo. E 


Nimwegen, nim-wa’ghen ; more correct.| O-hi'o. 


ly, 
Nimègue, ne maig’). 
Ning-Po, formerly Liampo, le-am'po*. 
Niort, ne-oR'. 
Niph-on' or Nip-on'. 
Nischnei. Sce Nizhnee. 
Nish'e-poor'; written, also, Nishapour. 
Nivelles, nevel (Flem. Nyvel, ni'vel). 
Nizh'nce (or Nijni) Nov'go-rod'. 
Nocera, no-chi’ 
Noerdlingen. See Nórdlingen. 
Nona. 
Nord, nor. 
Nordhausen, nort-how’zen. 


yinwegen, nime-wi'ghen (Fr.} Oise, oiz (Fr. 


i pron. wiz, almost wize,. 
ADDE. Chippeway. 
"ka. 
Okhotsk, 0-Kotsk’ (Rus. pron. o-Hotsk^ 
Oktibbeha, ok-tib’be-haw. 
Or'den-burg (Ger. pron. ol'den-bóbno. 
Oldham, óld'um. 
Oleggio, o-led’jo. 
Oléron, olàróN'; sometimes writter 
Oloron, o'o'rów^. 
O.lin’de or o-leen'dà. 
Ol-f-ven’za or Olivença (Sp. pron. o-le 
ven'thà). 


I O'mütz or Ollmütz. 


Nördlingen or Noerdlingen, nórt'ling-en, eal or Olonetz. 
ot’. 


almost nürt'ling-en. 
Nor'folk. 
Nor’man-dy. 
Norrköping, nor’ché-ping. 
Nor-thanp'ton. 
Nor-thum'ber-land. 
Nor’way (Norw. Norge, nor’géh or nor’- 


nd ih (England), nor'ridge. 
Norvich (U. 8.), nor'rich or not^wich. 
o'to. 


Not'ta-way. 

Nottingham, not'ting-um. 

Novara, no-va'r 

Nova Scotia, no'va sko'she-g. 

No-va Zem bla. 

Nov'go-rod' or No‘vo-go-rod’. 

Novi, no've. 

Nox'u-bee. 

Noyon, ndhydn’. 

Nu/bi-a. 

Nueces, nwA’cés. 

Nueva Helvetia, nwA’v hél-va’te-8, syn. 
New Helvetia. 

Nuevitas, nwà-vee'tls. 

Nuevo Leon, nwi'vo la-one’, syn. New 
Leon. 

Nuevo Santander, nwà'vo s&n-tin-dair’, 
syn. New Santander. 

Nukahiva, nooka-hee’va. 

INu'rem-berz (Ger. Nürnberg, nürn’- 


RO). 
-hel-vee'she-a (Sp. Nueva|Nykóping or Nykjéping, nü'chó-ping, al- 


most nec'chüp-ing. 
Nyon, ne‘dn’. Y 


O. 


abu, wšh'hoo. 


(0) 
New Mex'i-co (Sp. Nuevo Mexico, nwå'-| Oakham, ó'kurn. 


vo méh’He-ko). 


Oaxaca or Oajaca, wñ-uš kA; written, 


New Or'lc-uns, cummonly, but incorrect| also, Guaxaca. 


ly, calied New Or-leens’. 
New’ port. 
New Sà'rum, syn. Salisbury. 
New Sun-tan'der (Sp. Nucvo 
nwi'vo shn-:4n-dair’). 
New'ton. 
New Zealand, -zee'land. 
Nezh-cen’; written, also, Nejin and Nesch- 


in. 

Nez Percé, nà piz'si', 
nounced nay per'ce. 
Niagara, nag r " 

Nicaragua, nik-ar-à'gw 
Nice, nece (It. Nizza, nit'al). 
Nicholas, nik'o-lus. 
Nic-o-bar’ 
Nic’o-las, 
koh’). 
Nicopoli, ne-kop'o-le. 
Nicosia, ne-ko'se-À. 


‘St. (Fr. Saint Nicolas, sin ne" 


O’er-lin. 
Obi, ó'be, or Ob. 


O^bi-9n. 
Santander, | Ocaña, o-kin’y. 


Oceana, o-she-ah'na. 

Oceanica, o-she-an'e-ka. 

Occola, os-se-o'a. 

Ochotsk. Sce Okhotsk. 

Oc-mulg’ee, formerly written Oakmul- 


commonly pro-| gee. 


O-co'nce. 

| O'cre-coke. 

‘Octorara, ok'to-rah'ra. 
Oczakow. Ses Otchakof. 
Odense, 6/den-seh. 


O'der. 
O-des'sa. 

(Hun. Soprony, sho-prof). 
Oeland, eund or ó"land. 


Niederwesel, nee'der-vrl/zel, syn. Wesel. Ocls, cls or öls. 


Niemen, nce'men (Pol. pron. nyem'en). 


. Oercbro, er'e-bro or ó're-bro. 


Oman, 6-min’, 

O’mer, St. (Fr. Seiat Omer, sånt o maíz > 

O-mo’a or o-mo 

Om-pom-po-noo'suc. 

oun omsk. is 
-ne’ga (Rus. pron. o-ná'gà) 

Oneglia o-nely& — » i 

Oneida, o-nI'dq. 

Onondaga, on'un-dau'gs. 

Ons'lów. 

Ontario, on-td’re-o. 

Oojein, oo-jane’. 

Oo-na-las'ka or Oo-na-lash’ka; written, 
also, Unalaschka. 

ea ; Written, also, Urfa, Ourfa, and 


Oorghenj Ourghendj or Urgendj, oor- 
ghenj; sometimes written Urghenz 
and Urgantz ; syn. Khiva. 

Ooroomeea or Urumiya, 00-roo-mee’g’, 
written, also, Urmiah and Ourmiah. 

Oos-tan-au'la. 

Oosterhout, dce’ter-howt. 

Oostioog Velikee, Ustiug Veliki, or Ous- 
tloug Veliki, oos-te-oog’ vel'e-kee. 

Oozbek, Ouzbek, or Uzbeck, 00z bek’. 

Oozbekistan, ooz-bek-is-tin', syn. Bok. 
hara. 

O-pór'to. 

valeas i ‘pen-hime 

nheim, op'pen- š 

Op pido. i 


Orange (Fr. pron. o'ráNzh/) 

Or’ange-burg. 

Orcades, or'ka-déz, syn. Orkneys. 

Orebro. See Oerebro 

Or'e-gon. 

O-rel’ or Or-lof’. 

Orellana, o-ré)-ya’n§, syn. Amazon. 

O'ren-boorg' or Orenburg. 

Orihuela, o-re-wà18. 

O-rin-o'ko. 

O-ris'ka-ny. 

O-ris'sa. 

Orizaba, o-re-sà'bá, 

Orkneys, ork'néz. 

Orléanais or Orléanois, on 1l An'á 

Or'le-ans (Fr. pron. on l&'&x’). 

Or^mus or Ormuz (Pers. Hormooz) 

Orne, orn. 

Oroittes, o-ron'téz (called, by the Araba. 
El Aasy, el Má'see). 

Or'te-gal or on-tà-gàY, 

Orthez or Orthés, ontà' 

Orvieto, on-ve-À'to. 

O'sage' (Fr. pron. ózàzh^. 

Osceola, os-se-o'1a. 

Osero, os'k-ro, or Orsero, on-sd’ro 

Os"'I-mo. 


' Oshmooneyn or Achmouneyn, osh-msv 
Oedenburg, c/den-burg or O'den-bbóno" 


nàne'. 
Os'na-brück'" (often called, in English, 
Ó Den arp: 

sI-pce. 
Darina cs-soo'nÀ. 


Fite. fir, füll, fåt; mà, mát; nd, nôt; 8, e, À, o obscure: å, ë, 1, ë, Q, long; š, ë, 1, 6, ü, short; 00 as in moon; DÒ as in good , 
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Ostend’. Pasco or Cerro Pasco, ser’ro pls'ko. Pratt. 
Ov'ti-ak`. Poscuaro, pås-kwå'ro, or Pasquaro. Piave, pe-À và. 
Oswegatchie, os'we-gatch'e. Pas-de-Calais, p&'deb-k8'ld’. Pic'ar-dy (Fr. La Picardie, là pe‘kan‘de> 
Os wajo. Pasquaro. See Pascuaro. Pichincha, pe-chin’chi. 
Otaheite. See Tahiti. Pas'quo-tank'. Pick'a-way. 
Otchakof or Oczakow, otch'e-kof". Paso del Norte, piso dil noa'tk or El|Pico, o. 
O-tran'to. puso dol Norte. Pictou, pik-too’. 
Ot-se’go. Pas-si’ic. Piedmont, peed'mont (It. Piemonte, po 
Ottajano, ot-tÀ-yl'no. Pas'sq-ma-quod'dy. &-mon’ta). 
Ot'ta-wá or ot'ta-wà. Passaro, pAs’sA-ro. Pieds Noirs, pe-d’/nwAs, syn. Black-feet. 
Otterbach, ot'ter-bàx. Passarowan, pis-sq-ro-wfn’; written, al-| Pienza, poen th: 
Orter-burn. š so, Passarouang. Pierre, Saint, sent peer (Fr. pron. sin 
Ottojano. See Ottajano. Passau, pås'sow. „pe-ain’). 
Ot'to-man Empire, syn. Turkey. Pat-a-go ni-g. Pietola, pe-á'to-1À. 
Nude, ood. Pa-taps'co. Pignerol, peen gerror. Se» Pinerolo 
Oudenarde, ou'den-ar'deh (Fr. Auden.|Par'a-ra or Patera. Pilcomayo, pil-ko-mi'o. 

arde, O‘den-ard’). Pat'ter-8on. Pilica, pe-lireà or pe-lcet'sà 
Oural See Ural. Pat'na. Pillau, pil'lou. 
Ouralsk or Uralsk, oo-rAlsk’. Pa-to'mac. See Potomac. Pil'sen. 
Ourfa. See Oorfa. Pa-tras’ or Patrasso, pl-tris'so. Pinerolo, pe-nà-rol'o (Fr. Pignerol, peen 
Ourmiah or Urmiah, oor-mee’a, syn. Oo-|Pattawatomies. See Pottowatomies. yer-ol’). 

roomeea. Pau, pó. Pirmasens or Pirmasenz, péén'ml.sónts. 
Ourghendj. See Oorghenj. Pavia, pl-vee'd. Pisa, pee'zà. 
Ouse, 002. Paw"nees. Pie-cat’a-qua. 
Ouzbek. See Oozbek. Paw-tuck’et. Pis-cat'a-quis. 
O'ver-ton. Pax'os or Pax'o. Pistoja, pis-to'yl. 
O'vid (N. Y.). Pays Bas, pà'e bi. Pit-cairn's' Island. 
Oviedo, o-ve-à'do. Pays de Vaud, pá'e deh và syn. Vaud. |Piteĝ, pit'e-ó. 
O-wás'co. Paz, La, là pAz (Sp. pron. 1A pšth). Pitts’burg. 
O-we'go. Pearlington, perl'ing-tun. Pitt-syl-và'ni-a. 
O'wen. Pécs, paitch, syn. Fünf kirchen. Placentia, pla-sen'she-a. 
Owhyhee. See Hawaii. Peebles, pee'belz. Plan del Rio, plin dêl ree'o. 
Ox'ford (Latin Ox-o'ni-a). Pe'dee'. Plaquemine, plak‘meen’. 
Ox'us; called, also, the Amoo or Amu,|Pegnitz, peg’nits. Plasencia, plÀ.sen'she-& (Sp. pron. plk 


&moo', and Gihon, je-hon' or Je-hoon'.| Pegu or Pegou, pe-goo'; called, also, Ba-| sen'the-à). 


O7 poci or Oyapoc. goo. Plata, La, H piu: called, also, the Ar- 
O-zark . a eae t See din le genine (a jen-tine) epub or Re- 
eipus, pá'e- or Tc /sko-e. publica ntina, rá-poob/le- aR. 
Pe Liv or P Sing". Hintee/nb) vid 
Pe-lew’. Plata, Rio de la, ree’o del-4 p18't8. 
P . Peltew, pel'tef. Platte. 
Pemigewasset, pem-Je-wos'set. Platten See, plát'ten så, or Lake Bálato- 
Pachuco, p&-choo‘ko. Pembroke, pem^bróbk. ny, b8871óh tof. 
Pa-cif'ic. Penafiel, pane-yÀ.fe-el' or -fe-ale’. 2latts'burg. 
Pac'o-let. Peñalva, pane-yAlvi. Plauen, plow’en. 
Pad ang. Pen-den'nis, Pleisse, pli'ceh. 
Paderborn, pader posi | Penn-syl-vä'ni-g. Plock, plotsk. 
Pad'u-a (It. Padova, pi’do-v&). Pe-nob'scot. Plymouth, plim'üth. 
Paglia, pài'yl. Pen-ryn’. Plyn-lim’mon. 
Paisley, paze'le. Pen'sa-co'ia. Po'co-moke. 
Paishawur. See Peshawer. Pen'za or Pensa. Po-co-hon'tas. 
Pal'a-wán'. Pen-zance’. Podlachia, pod-lA’ke-& 
Pal-em-bang’. Pe-o'rI-a. Po-dó/li-a. 
Palencia, pa-len'she-À (Sp. pron. pA-len’-| Pereslavl, pér-es-lAvi’, syn. Riazan. Poictiers. See Poitiors, 
the-A). Perdido, pen-dee'do. Poictou. See Poitou. 
Palenque, p&-lenk’A, or Culhuacan, kool-| Pergola, péa'go-lÀ. Poin'sett. 
wi-kin’. Perigord, pér‘e'gor’. Point Coupee, -koo-pee . 
Pa-ler’mo (It. pron. pa-l8r'mo). Perigueux, pér'e'guh’. Poitiers or Poictiers, poi-tecrz’ (Fr. pron. 
Pal’es-tine. Perm (Rus. pron. pé am). pwlte-À, almost pwi'te-à”). 
Palestrina, pÀ-les-tree/nl. Pernambuco, pén-nÁm-boo'ko. Poitou or Poictou, poitoo' (Fr. pron. 
Pol-lam-cot'ta. Pernau, pér’now. pwitoo' or pwitoo)). 
Palma, pàl'mi. Perote, pa-ro’ta. Po1 
Palmas or Las Palmas, lås pAl’mis. Perpignan, pia peen'yln'. Poland (called by the Poles, Polska, 
Palo Alto, på^o B'to. Per-quim'ans. le’skA). 
Pal-mj'ra. Persia, per’she-g; called by the natives} Polock, po-lotsk'; written, also, Polotzk. 
Pamf/i-co. Iran, ee ri». Poltava, pól-tl'va ; also written Pultowa 
Pamplona, påm-plo'nå, or Pampeluna,| Perth. . [Polynesia, pol'in-ee'/she-. 
pšm-pà-loo në. Perth Am-boy’. Pom-e-rà'ni-a (Ger. Poin’inern). 
Panama, pin-a-mi. Peru, pe-roo'. Po-mo'na, syn. Mainland. 
Panay, p-ni’. Perugia, pA-roo’i& Pompeii, pom-pá'ye. 
Páncsova, phàn'cho'voh*. Pes'a-ro or pa’si-ro. Pondicherry, pon'de-sher're (Fr. Pondi- 
Pa-nola. Pescara, p&s-kA’ra. chéry, pon'de'shi'ne’), 
Pantellaria, pin+tél-l&-ree’A Peschiera, pes-ke-A'ri. Ponk'as, syn. Puncahs. 
Papa, phš'póh` Peshawer, Peichaouer, Peschauer, pesh’-| Ponta-Delgada, pon t&-481-st'd8. 


Pa’pal State (It. Stato Pontificio, stà'to| our; written, also, Paishawur and Peish- | Pontch'ar-train'. 


pon-te-fee’che-o). ore. Pontefract, pom'fret. 
Papua, pap’oo-a or pi'poo-À, syn. New| Pesth, pest (Hun. pron. pesht). Pon to-toc’, 

Guinea. Petch-o'ra or Petschora. Pontremoli, pon-trem'o-le. 
Para, pi.rà'. Peterborough or Peterburgh, pee’ter-bur-| Poo'ngh. 
Paraguay, ph.ri.gwà' or pire. rüh. Popayan, po-pi-An’ or po-p4-yan’. 
Parahyba or Paraiba, p&-ri-ee’ba. Petcrhead, pee'ter-hed. Po-per-ing’en (Fr. Poperingue, pop'er. 
Par'g-mar'i-bo. Pe'tera-burg, Saint (Rus. Peterburg, pd’-|  &x'g^. 
Par-2-mat'ta. ter-boorg). Po-po-cat'a-petl'. 
Parana, pi-ri-na’. Peterwardein, pee'ter-wür'dine (Ger.| Portage. 
Parana-Iba or Paranshiba, på-rå-nå-.eebå| pron. pd-ter-WAn’dine). ' Port-au-Prince, pórt-ó-prince (Fr. pron. 
Par’ga. Pet-ro-zav-odsk’. ! pont-ópráwce). 
Paris, pár'ris (Fr. pron pene): ' Per'tis. Portland. 
Parmą (It. pron. panmi). ' Pézenas, plz ui. Pórt Le'on. 

arral, pün-ràV. SeeSan Jose del Parral. Phil'a-del'phi-a. Port Louis, pórt loots, syn. Port North. 
Par’sons-town, syn. Birr. | Phil7-pine. ` west. 
Pascagoula, pas'ka-goo/la. ' Piacenza, pe-À-chen'zl. Port Mahon, mi-hone’. 


* 
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QUO 
gos Bello (Sp. Puerto Bello, pwën*o 


lyo). 
Porto Ce-bello (Sp. Puerto Cabello, 
pwér'to kk-vàl'yo). 
Porto Praya, por'to priè. 


RIO 


R. 


Raab, ridb (Hun. Gz% dyón). 


Porto Prin'ci-pe. See Puerto Principe. | Rá'bun. 


Porto Rico. 
Rico, pwán'to ree’ko). 

Portsea, pórt'see. 

Portsmouth, pórts'muth. 

Pórt'u-cal (Port. pron. pon-too-gl!^. 

Posen, po'zen. 

Potenza, po-ten'zi. 

MA : 
otos to-sec’ or po-to'se. 

Potsdam, pot din. 2i 

Potts' ville, 

Poughkeepsie, po-kip'se. 

Poulton, pole'ton. 

Pow-hat-tan'. 

Po-yang.. 

rouse Agr " 
rague, pr r. Prag, praa). 

Prairie du Chien, vire da she-dy’, 

Prato, pri’to. 

Praya, Porto, porto prid. 

Preble, preb'e 

Preg'el. 

Prenzlow, prents'lov. 


pór'to rce'ko (Sp. Puerto Racine, ras-seen’. 


Rad'nor. 

Ragusa. rå-goo'så, or Rargin, rB o-j& or 
rou'j 

Rajpoot, råj-pooť. 

Rajpootana, råj-poo-tå'nå, ^» Y'ejasthan, 
r -ja-stàn'. 

Raleizh, rau'le. 

Ralle, raulz. 

Ramy gate. 

Rambauiliet rix boo-eeT yÀ' or rf x'bws- 

, 


Ramillies, ram'e-leez (Fr. pron. xà'mecl- 
ye’ or name ye’). 

Ranai, ri-nf’, syn. Lanai. See Morotai. 

Ran'dolph. 

Rangoon, rang-goon'. 

Ran kin. 

Rapides, rap-eed'. 

Rap'pa-han'nock. 

Raritan or Rariton, rár'it-un. 

Rastadt, rås'tått. 

Rastowica, ris-to-veet'sl. 


Presburg or Press burg (Ger. pron.|Ratibor, r&’te-bor. 


press'bóónc). 

Pres'ton. 

Prev'e-sa or pra’vi-si. 

Prince'ton. 

Principato Citra, prin-che-på’to chee’- 
tr 


Rat‘is-bon (Ger. Regensburg, 24’ghenz- 
bóbna). 

Raugia. See Ragusa. 

Rav-en’ng or rå-ven'nå. 

Ravensburg, ra’venz-bddze. 

Ravenstein, ri’ven-stine’. 


Principato Ultra, prin-che-p&’to ooftri. | Reading, red'ing. 


Prip'ets (Polish Prypec, prip’ets). 
Privas, pre vàss'. 

Provence, pro‘vince’. 
Prov'-dence. 


Red’rf 

Ree (Ireland), rå. 

Regensburg, ra’ghenz-bddaa’, syn. Ratis- 
bon 


Prussia, proo'she-À or prüsh'e-& (Ger. Reggio, red'jo. 


Preussen, prois'sen). 
Prüth (Ger. pron. proot). 
Prypec or Prypetz. See Pripets. 
Przemysl, pzhem'isl. 


) 
Pskof or Pskow, pskoff; written, also, | Renaix, reh-ná' (Flem. Ron'se). 


Pskov. 
Puebla, pwab1k See La Puebla. 


Reichenberg, ri'ken-bünc*. 
Reikiavik, ri'ke-a-vik. 
Reims or Rheims, reemz (Fr. pron. 
nfinz). 
[Su- 


renne pronounces this name reh-naix. 
Rends'borg or Rendsburg. 


Pueblo, pwëb'o, or El Pueblo de los Ar-|Ren'frew. 


geles, 61 pwëb'lo dà loce ñšng'uël-ës. 


Renfrewshire, ren'fru.shjr. 


Puente Nacional, pwen'tá nÁ-se-o-nÀ'. — |Rennes, renn. 


Puerco, pwüna'ke. 

Puerto Bello. See Porto Bello. 

Puerto Cabello. See Porto Cabello. 

Puerto Principe, pwën'to prinse. 4 sr 
preen'the-p&, or Pór'to Prin'cI-pe. 

Puerto Rico. See Porto Rico. 

Pulaski, pu-las'ke, 

Puncahs, punk'az, or Ponkas. 

Put'nam. 

Puy, Le, leh pwee. 

Puy de Dóme, pwee deh dóme. 

Pyrenecs, pir'en-eez. 

Pyrmont, pééx’mont. 


Q. 


waaherah, kih'he-rå, syn. Cairo. 
Qené. See Keneh. 
Qoceyr, kos-sare', syn. Coaseir. 


Quang-tong’, x. Canton. 
Que-bec' (Fr. Québec, kÀ'bek^. 
Quedlin-burg (Ger. 

béonc’). 


Rensselaer, ren'sel-er. 

Requena, rå-kå'n 

Resson de la Puima, rksi'kÀ del-å pAr- 
mà. 

Reus, rá'ooce. 

Reuss, ruce (Ger. pron. Roiss). 

Reutlingen, roit/ling-en. 

Rev'el (Rus. Kolyvan, ko-le-vin’). 

Rhea, rà. 

Rheatown, ray’town. 

Rheims. See Reims. 

Rheinthal, rine’thal. 

Rhine, rine (Ger. Rhein, Dutch Rhyn; 
both pronounced as the English Rhine). 

Rhodes, rédz. 

Rhodez or Rodez, r»'dà'. 

Rhone. 

Riazan, 1e-4-zir’. 

Richelien, reesh‘v’ or reeshte-vh*. 

Rich'land. 

Rich'mond. 

Rideau, ree`dë. 

Riesengebirge, ree'zen-gy bë&xg et, 

Rieti, re-A’te. 


pron. kwüdlin-|Ri'ga or ree'gš. 


Rig’o-let. 


Quenin, Saint (Fr. pron. sin kåx'-|Rimini, ree'me-ne. 


N^). 

Queretaro, kéár-Á'tà-ro. 

Quiberon, ke'ber-Óóx' or ke'bróx'. 

Quilimane, ke-le-mÀ'nà ; written, also, 
Quilimancy. 

Quillota, kee pu 

Quiloa, kee^lo- 

Quimper, k&x‘pare’, or Quimper Coren- 
tin, -ko YAN tis. 

Quin‘e-baug’. 

Quito, kee'to. 

Quor’ra, syn. Niger. 


Rio Bravo, ree'o br&’vo. See Rio dl Norte. 

Rio Colorado, ree'o ko-lo-rah'do. 

Rio del Norte, ri'o del nort (Sp. pron. 
nee'o dë] nor’ta); called, also, the Ri'o 


Grande (Sp. pron. nee'o grin'dà), and | Ryswick, Y 


Rio Bravo, ree’o bri'vo. (The pro- 
nunciation of these names, which may 
be said in one sense to Delong now to 
the United States, should be Anglicized, 
for the same reason that the pronun- 
ciation of Wiscorsin (Ouisconsin) and 
Texas is Anglicized, viz., because the 
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great majority of those who have oe- 
casion to use them, speak the English 
lenguage.) 

Rio Frio, ree'o free'o. 

Rio Janciro, ri'o ja-nee'ro (Port. Rio de 
Janeiro, Rec'o dà zhàn-i'e-ro) ; often 
called simply Ri'o. 

Riom, re‘dn’, 

Ripley, ripe. 

Rip'on or Rippon 

Ritchie, ritch’e. 

Rive de Gier, reev deh zhe-À'. 

Rives, reevz. 

Rivoli, riv’o-le or nee’vo-le, 

Roane, rone. 

Roanne. 

Ro'&-noke'. 

Rob'ert-son. 

Rob'e-89n. 

Rochdale, rotch'del. 

Rochefort, rotch’fort or nosh 'fo&' 

Rochelle or La Rochelle, 14 so'sheY. 

Roch’es-ter. 

Rock’bridge. 

Rockcastle, rock-kas'scl 

Rockingham, rok'ing-un:. 

Rockland. 

Rodez, ro'dà', syn. Rhodez. 

Roer, roor. 

Roermonde, roorn-ménd’eh (Fr. Rure 
monde, RÜR'MÒNd’). 

Romagna, ro-min’yi. 

Romagnese, ro-m&n-yA'sA. 

Romania, ro-má'ne-a or no-mi-ree’A. 

Romans, ro mà”. 

Rome (It. Roma, no mË). 

Ron`ce-valles (Sp. Roncesvalles. nor 
thés-val’yés, Fr. Roncevaux, ndns‘vé 
or rüóN'ceh-vó/). 

Ronse. See Renaix. 

Roo-me'li-g or Rumelia. 

Roam-Elee, Roum-lli, or Rum-Dj 
room'e-lee', syn. Roomelia. 

Roos-tchook’; written, also, Rustschuk 
and Routchouk. 

Rosbach, ros’bix. 

Ros-com'mon. 


] | Roscrea, ros-xrà'. 


Ro-set'ta (Arab. Er-Rash-eed’). 

Rossano, ros-si/no. 

Ros'tock. 

Rothenburg, ro’ten-burg or 
bóóRa'. 

Rotherham, roth'er-urn, 

Rosap robs 

Rot'ter p 

Roubaix, roo tà”. 

Rouen, roo'en (Fr. pron. Rw&x). 

Roulers, roo ld’. 

Roumelia. See Roomelia. 

Roum-Ili See Room-Elee. ç 

Roussillon, roo'seel'yóxw' or xod ve aie 

Routchouk, root'snook’, syn. 8 
tchook. 

Roveredo, ro-vk-rà'do (Ger. Rorereiti 
no'ver-Ite". 

Rovigno, ro-veen'yo. 

Rovigo, ro-vee'go. 

Roxburgh (Scotland), rox'bür-reh 

Roxbury, rox'ber-e. 

Rów-an', 

Rudolstadt, roo'dol-stitt. 

Rügen, rü'ghen. 

Rumelia. See Roomelia. 

Rum-Ili. See Room-Elee. 

Ruppin, rddp-peen’. 

Ruremonde. See Roermonde. 

Russia, roo’she-9 or rush'e-a. 

Rustchuk or Rusczuk. See Roostchook 

Ryth’er-ford. 

panem ruglen. 

Rutland. 

Ryde, ride. 


Bo'ten- 


te'wik (Dute* pron. rce’ fik; 


S 


Saale, silieh. 
Saalfeld, AARE 


Fite får, fA, fåt; må, mat; nd, nôt; a, e, i, 9, obscure ; ü, ë, 1, ë. 0, long; š, ë, Ú, Ó, ü, short; oo as in moss ; 65 as m good 
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SAN SAV SEM 
Sear, san or shin (Fr. Sarre, sank). San Buenaventura, sin bwà'nà-vin-too'. | Savigny, sh'vcen'ye’. 
Searbrick, sàla'rük, or Saear-briick’.| rL. Savona, sa-vo'ni. 
en. ° San Diego, sån do-à'go. Sav'oy or sav.ol” (It. Savois sË voi'À, F1 
Baardam süla'dim syn. Zaandam. San Felipe, san fáà-lce'pà dA aus'tin (fa-| Savoic, sh'vwi^. 
Saarlouis, shán-loo'is. mitiarly callcd Sau Pip. Saxe Altenburg, sax ül'ten-burg (Ger 
Saatz, elite. San Fernando, sån féz-nin‘do. Sachsen- Altenburg, s&k’sen ürten 
Sabine. sab-een'. San Frean-cis'có or sin frin-sces‘ko. bóóRG ). 
Secheen, sük'sen. See Saxony. San Ja-cin'to. Saxc Co'burg (Gcr. Sachsen Coburg 
Sschsen-Altenburg. Sce Saxe-Alten-|San Joaquin, jo’g-kin (Sp. pron. sin uo-|  sák'scn ko'bóónc). 
burg. kcen^. Saxe Lauenburg, sax lou'en-burg ur fou’ 
Bachsenhausen, sik’sen-how’zen. San Ju’an (Sp. pron. san moo-An’ or| en-bóónc. 
Sachsenhcim, sBk'aen-hime*. hwin). Saxe Meiningcn, sax mi'ning-en. 
Seck'a-too’; written, also, Sackatou and | San Juan de la Frontera, -då 18 fron-ta’-|Saxe-\Weimuar, snx-wi'^inyr (Ger. Sach 
Sakatu. ri. sen-W cimar, slk'sen-Wi'inar). 
Sack'ett's Harbor. San Juan de Ulua or Uloa, san ju'an (or|Sax'ony (Ger. Suchsen, shk’sen). 
Saco, sau'ko. sån hwin) dà oo-loo'l or oo-lo'à. Sayn, sinc. 
Sac-rg-inen'to. San José del Parral, sin Ho-sd’ dé) pln. |Scan'dcr-oon' or Is ken'dcr-oon', syn 
Sacs, sauks. nk); also called, simply, Parral Alexandretta. i 
Seecd or Said, sl'eed'. San Luis (Texas), san loo'is. Scun-di-nà'vi-a. 
Sag-haM-en or Sakhalien. San Luis de Potosi, sin loo'is (Sp. pron. | Scania, sk&'ne-k See Skåne. 
Sagin-aw’. loo-eece’) dá po-to-see’. Scarborough, skar’b'rdh or skar/bur.rüh 
Sahara, sih/hà-crà or sa-hi/rg ; written,| San Marino, sàn mi-ree‘no. Scar'pan-to. x 
also, Zahara. San Patricio, -pat-ris'se-o. Scarperia, skan-pa-rec’A 
Said. See Saeed. San or Sam Salvador (Brazil). See Bahio.|Schafthausen, shütt-how'zer. 
Saida, o or tes dns ade gen cab dor sin i abl vidon “erasa Arab See Shatt el Arab, i 
, or Saigong, : Sandomir or San-do-meer’. aumbur ppe, shourm'bóomo lip’ 
ed, also, k'noo'ee". San-dus'ky. peh, syn. Lipu Schauenburg. p 
Saint Denis. See Denis, Saint. | Sand'wich. Scheldt, skelt (Dutch Scheldc, sxel'dcb 
Saint Germain. See Germain, Saint, and' Sangamon, sang’ga-mon. Fr. Escaut, es'kó). 
so for all the other names having the: San-i-lac'. Schelcstadt, shél'es-tad’ (Ger. pron. shel 
prefix of SAINT. Santa, sln't. es-tltt). 
Saintes, sånt. Santa Barbara, sàn'tà ban’ba-ri. Schemnitz, shem'nits (Hun. Sclmea 
Saintonge, sávtóxzh'. Santa Cruz, san'ta krooce (Sp. pron. sán'-| Bánya, shél-inéts b&&n-yóh). 
Sakatu. See Sackatoo. tå krooth), or St. Croix, sent-kroi’. Schenectady, sken-ek’ta-de. 
Sakhalien. See Saghalien. San'ta Fe (Sp. pron. sàn'tà fà). Schie, skee. 
Sakkara, sik'kë-rk. Santa Fe de Bogota, -då bo-go-td. Schiedam, sxce'dim’. 
Seladillo, 8-13-pee’yo. Santa Maria, sin’té mB.ree'l. Schio, skee’o. 
Salado, #4-1&’po. Santa Marta, sin'tà man’tA. Schiraz, sheváz', syn. Shiraz 
Sal-a-manc's or sÀ-1i-müng'ki. San'ta Mau'rg or sàn'tà mow'rl. Schirvan or SchiFwan. See Shirvan 
Si‘lem. San'tg Ro'sa. Schleswig. See Sleswick. 
Ss-ler/no (It. pron. s8-l8n‘no). Santa Rosalia, sin’th n0-sl-lee'd. Schoa. See Shoa. 
Salford, sauFíurd or sau'furd. San-tan'der (Sp. pron. sin-tàn-daia^. — |Schoharie, sko-hár're. 
Salina (in the U. S.), sa-Ina. Santarem, sin't&rbN' (almost sin'tà.|Schónbrunn or Schoenbrunn, sher 
Salina (in Spanish America), så-lee'nå. reng’). broon, or shón'bróónn. 
Saline, ssl-een'. San‘tee’. Schonen. See Skåne. 
Salisbury, saulz’ber-e, or New Së'rum. |San Thiago. See Sam Tiago. Schoodic, skoo'dik. 
alm, sülm. Santiago de Compostela, sin-te-A’go dà|Schooley's, skoo‘leez. 
win shoni i ad a compos (hiss syn. iom ostela. Schouwen. akow yen or 6KCW Wen. 
a, sal-o-nee or 8el-a-| Santia e Cuba, sàn-te-à'go de ku'ba|Schroon, skroon. 
nee'ke. " M . or "dà koo'bà. x e ? Schumla. See Shumla. 
Salop. See Shropshire. Santillana, sla-teel-y inl. Schuyler, skier. 
Salta, slit. Santorini, sin-to-ree’ne, or Santorin, sin". | Schuylkill, skool'kil. 
Baltcoats, sault/'kótes. to-reen'. Schwabach, shw3’bix. 
Saltillo, sil-teel'yo (vulgar pron. sil-tee’-| Santos, sán'toce. Schwarzburg, shwarts'burg, or shwaxcs 
yo). Sane, sõne. bddac. 
Sa-lu’da. EZ ; Schwarzenberg, shwants'en-bino. 
Saluzzo, sÁ-loot'so. Sap'tin (River), syn. Lewis River. Schwarz wald, shwarts Wit 
Salvador, sll-và-doze". Saptin (Indians), syn. Nez-Percés. Schweidnitz, shwite'nits. 
Salvador, Saint (Brazil). See Bahia. Saqqara. See Sakkara. Schweinfurt, shwine'foont. 
Salvador, Saint (Central America). “See Sarabat, eå-rå-bår', syn. Hermus. Schweitz, sh wites, syn. Schwitz. 
San Salvador. Sar-a-gos'sg (Sp. Zaragoza, tha-ri-go’.|Schwerin, shwa-reen’. 
Sal'win' or Sal'wen'; called, also, Than. tà) Schwitz or Schwyz, shwits 
Lyeng or Than-Lweng. Ser'g-nac". Sciglio, sheel'yo. 
Saltz'burg or Salzburg (Ger. pron. sAlts’-| Saransk, så-rånsk’, Scigliano, sheel-y&‘no. 
bóëónc). Nur'a-to’ga. Scilly, si¥le. 
Salza, shlt’sd. Snratof or Saratow, sar-9-tof’. Scio, shee'o or si'o. 
Salzwedel, sAlts‘wA’del. Sar-a-wán'. Scioto, st-o'to. 
Samoa, s4-mo‘A. Sar-din'i- (It. Sardegna, sor-d8n’yA or|Sclav-o’nt-g, syn. Slavonia 
eg a sar-dain'yà). Scot'land. 
Sam-ar’. Saree or Sari, sa-ree’. Scriv’en. 
Sam'e-rang. Sar/no. Scutari, skoo'tÀ.re (near Coastantino 
Sam‘ar-cand’. Sáros (Hungary), shül/rosh ; also writ-| ple); called Is-koo-dar’ by the Turks. 
Sambor, sim’bor. ten Saroace Scutari (in Albania) ; called by the ‘lurks 
Bamisat, sÀ-me-st'. Saros (Greece), sf’rds. Is-kan-der-ee’yeh. 
Samogitia, sam-o-jish’e-a. Sarre, SARR, syn. Saar. Seara, se-A’rl, syn. Ciara. 
Sa'mos (called Soosam, soo-sim', by the | Sarthe, sant. Sc-bá'go. 
rks). Sá'rum. Sebastian, Saint. sent se-bast'yun (Sp 
Samothraki, si'mo-thr'ke, or Sam'o-|Sas-katch'a-wán'. San Sebastian, sån se-bAs-te in^ 
thrace', Sassari, s3s'e-re. Secchia, sek’ke-& 
Samsoon, Samsun, or Samsoun, sim-|Satalich, så-tå-lee'a, syn. Adalia. Scdan, seh-dan’. 
soon’. Sauk (Indians). See Sacs. Sccvas or Sivas, see vas’. 
Sam Tiago, soung-te &’go or San Thiago, Sault de Sainte Marie (Fr. pron. sõ deh|Seewah or Siwah, see^wl. 
sån te-A’go; written, also, St. Jago. | sáxt mate’), but now usually written Segni, sÜn'ye or sain'ye. 
Sam'oy-ede. and pronounced Sault (sawlt) Saint /Se’go. 
Sanaa or Sana, sini. Màá'ry. Scgorbe, sà-qonbk. 
San Au-to'ni-o. Saumur, só'mün'. Se-go'vi-& (Sp. pron. sb-go/ve-ly. 
San An-to/ni-o de Bexar, -dà bà-har/. See Ss-van "nah. Seine, sane. 
Bexar. ‘Save (Ger. Sau, sow, Hun. Száva, sAA. Selnnikl. See Salonica. 
Ban Augustine, -au'gus-teen'. | vàh) Sel'kirk. 
Ban Bartolomé, sin bar-to-lo-m&'. Savigliano, sÀ-veel-yÀ'no. Selmecz Bánya, See Schcmnitz. 
San Blas, sàn bliss. ! Savignano, s&-veen-yË”no. Se«men'dri-a. 


ou as in our (or ow as in now); N similar to ng; s like z; gh like g hard; th asin this. (See Explanations, p. 92 Y 


TAB 
Stcinau, sti'now. 
Steinbach, stine’bix 


Steinheim, stinchime. 
Stellenbosch, stel'len-bosh. 
Stettin, stet-teen'. 


Steuben, stu'ben or stu-ben’. [This 
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SIN STE 
Remin- oles. Sin'dy. 
Senilin Sin-gan'. 
Sempach, sem’pix. Singapore. sing'ga-pore', or Singapoor ; Steinfurt, stinc’faoat. 
Sen'e-ca. forincrly written. Sincapore. 
Senegal, sen'e-caul'. Sinigaglia, sin-c-gil’yh. 
S&en-e-gam"bi-a. Sinoob, Sinoub, or Sinub, semoob'. 
&enlis, sàx'Icece'. Sioot, Siout, or Siut, se'oot'; written, |Stettiner Haff, etet-teen’er hit 
Sennaar, sen nar’. also, Es-sioot. 
Sens, sis. Sioux, usually pronounced soo (Fr. pron. 


Svrajevo, så-rå-yå'ro, eyn. Bosna—Seral. 

Sram pore. or Serampoor. 

Ser-ang’, syn. Ceram. 

Serchio. Y ARN 

Sercs, sár'es. 

Seringapatam, eer-ing'ga-pq-tam’. 

Serinzham, sering'gum. 

Servan, Saint, stn eta vl. 

Serrvt-a. ç 

Sctledye or Setlej. See Sutledge. 

Settia, s6t-tee’ 

Setubal, sá.too'bll, or Setaval, si-too’- 
val, or St Ubes, -übz. 

Sev'as-to'pol. 

Sev'ern. 

Sevier, sev-eer’. 

Seville, sev'il or se-vill’ (Sp. Sevilla, så- 
vecl'yA). 

Sèvre, s&vr or saivr. 

Seychelles, sA'shell’. 

Shahabad, shih’a-bid’. 

Shan'non. 

Shang Hal or Chang-hal, shang'-hi". 

Shatt-cl-Arab, Schat-ul-Arab, or Chat- 
el-Arab, shát-el-à'ràb. 

Shawangunk, shong gum. 

Shaw nees'. 

Shaw"nee-town. 

She-boy'gan ; formerly written Cheboy- 
gan. 

Sheer-ness'. 

Shen'an-do'ah. 


Sher'shell'. 
Sheerwan. See Shirvan. 


Shiraz, she ràz' or shee'raz. 

Shirvan, Schirwan, or Chirvan, shjr‘vin’ 
or sheer vln'. 

Shoa, Schoa, or Xoa, sho’; written, al- 
so, Shwa. 

Shoomla, Schumla, or Choumla, shoom’- 
14; sometimes written Shoomna. 

Shoos'ter or Shu'ster; written. also, 
Schuster and Chouster. 

Sho-eho’nees. 

Shrewsbury, shroze'ber-e or shruze’- 
ber-e. . 

Shrop'shjre, or county of 8&'lop. 

Shtab. See Sistova. 

Shumla. See Shoomla 

Shuster. See Shooster. 

Siam, si-am' or se'am'. 

Siara or Seara, se-À'rà, syn. Ciara. 

SI-be'ri-a. 

Sicily, siss'il-e. 

Sid mouth, sid'muth. 

Siegberg, seea’bana. 

Siegen, seeg'en. 

Si-en’ng (It. Siena, se-ën'8). 

Sierra, se-er’ 

Sierra Gorda, ee-er’rA gorda. 

Sierra Le-o'ne. 

Sierra Madre, se-er’rd mAp'rà 

Sierra Morena, se-er'rl mo-rà'nÀ. 

Sierra Nevada, se-er rà ne-vl'pÀ. 

Sig-mar-ing'en. 

Sikokf, see'kokf, or Sikoke, see'koke', 
syn. Sitkokf. 

Silesia, sI-lee/she-g (Ger. Schlesien, shlå'- 
ze-en). 

Bil-is’tri-a. 

Bimbirsk or Sim-beersk'. 

Fim'cóe. 

Sim'men. 

Simmenthal, sim'men-till. 

Sim pher-ypol or Simferopo 

Bim'plon (Fr. pron. sáx'plóx^. 

&inaloa. See Cinaloa. 

See Singapore. 
Sind, 


Smdhis or Sindia, sin’de-¢. 
Fhte, får, fall, (Át; må, mêt ; 


se-00'); called, also, Dacotah, dah-ko'ta. 
Sirjan, séér-jün'. 
Sis-to’va; called, also, Sht&b. 
Rit'kokf' or Sikokf, see‘kokf’. 
Sivas. See Seevas. 
Siwah. See Seewah. 
Skac'ger Rack. 


name appears now to be universally 
accented on the last syllable in West- 
ern New York, and ia often thus pro- 
nounced in other parts of the United 
States ; but the original German name, 
Baron Steuben, should undoubtedly 
have the accent on the penultimate | 
Steubenville, stu'ben-vi! 


Sküne, skó/nà, often written Schonen|Stew"art. 
(Dutch pron. sxo'nen; Ger. sho'nen) |Steyer, stire. 


and Scan'I-a. Steyning, stà'ning. 
Skeneateles, sken-e-at'less. Stigliano, stee]-y&’no 
Skib'ber-een'. Stock'holm. 
Skye, ski. Stock'pórt. 
Slav-o'ni-a or Sclav-o'ni-a. Stod'dard. 


Sles'wick (Dan. Sles'vig; Ger. Schles- |Stone-há'ven. 


wig, ehles'wis). 
&8ll'go. 
Slobode Ukraina, s!o'bo-dà oo-kra-ee’nk. 
Smáland, pronounced, and sometimes: 
written, Smo'land. ' 
Smo-lensk’ or Smo-lens’ko. 
Saree smjr/na; called Iz-meer" by the ' 
rks. 


Smythe, smith. 

Snów'den. 

So-co'tra or 8o-co'to-ra. 

Sofala, so-f 818. 

Soissons, swñswóxN” (almost swfsów^). 
Soleure, solum' (Ger. Solothurn, so!1o- 


toorn’). 
Solfatara, so)-f4-t8'rh 
Somerset, sum'er-set. 
Somme, somm. 
Sondershausen, son-ders-how’zen. 
So-no'r$. 
Soodan, Soudan, or Sudan, soo'din'. 
Soo1oo'. 
Sooltaneeyeh or Sultanieh, sool-ta-nee’a. 
Soorabaya or Surabaya, soo-ra-bi'a. 
Soormool, Sourmoul, or Surmul, soor`- 

mool'. 
Sootcheoo or Soutcheou, soo-che-oo'. 
Sophia, so-fee’a, or Triaditza, tre-a-dit’sa. 
Soprony, sho'prob, syn. CEdenburg. 
Sorata, so-ri'ta. 
Soria, so’re-& 
Sor-ren'to. 
Soudan. See Soodan. 
Soueyra or Suira. See Mogadore. 
Sourabaya. See Soorabaya. l 
Sourmoul See Soormool. | 
Sousam or Soosam. See Samos. 
Southampton, suth-hamp'tun. 
Soutcheou. See Sootcheoo. 
Southwark (London), suth’erk. i 
Southwark (Philadelphia), south’wirk. ' 
Spa, spaw (Fr. and Flem. pron. api). 
Spain (Sp. España, es-pin'yà). 
Spalatro, sp&-ld’tro. 
Spandau, spin'dow. 
S8par'ten-burg. 
Specia. See Spezia. 
Spey, spa. 


Sto'ning-ton. 

Stourb . stür'brij 

Strabane, stra-ban’. 

Stralsund, stril’soond 

Stranraer, stran-rawr’. 

Strasbourg, stras'burg (Fr. pron. stráss- 
boor’; Ger. Strassburg, strises/bóóza). 

Strath-bà'ven. 


| Straubing, strou'bing. 
° Strelitz. 
i Stromboli, strom'bo-le. 


Stulhweissenburg, stool-Wi’cen-béoxe 
or —burg. 

Stur’min-ster. 

Stutt'gurt or Stutgard (Ger. pron. stóót- 

t 

sio or Swabia, swå'be-a. 

Suakem, soo-À'kem. 

Sudan. See Soodan. 

Su'der-má'ni- or su-der-mO'ne-e ; called 
also, Su'der-mann-land". 

Suez, soo'ez (Arab. pron. s00-ez’ or soo- 
aiz’); written, also, Souez and Soueys. 

Suffolk, suf’fok. 

Suir, shure. 

Suira, swee'rl, syn. Mogadora. 

Suli, soole. 

Sui-van. 

Sulmona, sool-mo'ni. 

Sumatra, sov-må'trå. 

Sum-baw'wa. 

Sunbury, sun'ber-e. 

Sun'd. 

Sun'der-land. 

Surat, soo-rat'. 

Surinam, soo-rin-am'. 


|Surmul See Soormool. 


Surrey, sur’re. 

Susam, soo'sim’, syn. Samos. 

Sus-que-han'na. 

Suth’er-land. 

Sutledge, sut’lej; written, also, Setledga 
and Sutlej. 

Su-wü'nee. 

Swü'bi-a, syn. Suabia. 

Swansea, swon'se. 

Swartwout, swart'wowt. 

Swe'den (Sw. Swerige, swér’c-géh) 


Speyer, pronounced, and often written, Swee’ra or Suira. See Mogadore 


Spire. | 

Spezia, sped'ze-À; sometimes written. 
Specia. 

Spire. See Speyer. 

Spitz-berg’en. 

Spoleto, spo-lå'to. 

Spor’a-dés. 

Spring’field. 

St. See Saint. 

Stabroek, stü'brook. syn. Georgetown. 

Stamford. 

Stargard, stan’ art. 

Staubach, stou'bàx. 

Staunton (Va.), stán'tun. 


Swine, swee'neh. 


Swinemünde, swee'/neh-mün'deh. 


Switz'er-land (Ger. Schweitz, shwits 


Fr. La Suisse, 1A swiss or sweece? 


Sydney, sid'ne. P 
Syracuse (It. Siricasa, se-re-kå'sÃ) 
Syri-¢. 

Szarvas, sën'vbeh`. "ee 
Szegedin, sdg‘ed'een’ or sëg`ód'in' 


T. 


Staunton (England), stin’tun or stán'tun. Tabareeyeh ur Tabaria, tab‘y-ree’a 


Stavanger, st&v-ng’gher. 
&tein, eins. geh 
' Steinach, sti'nàx. 


n t; € €. L 9. obscure; & è, J, 0, à, long; š, ë, 1, 0, ü, short; oo as in moon; 56 as in good 


Tabasco, tå- 
'T'abreez or Tabriz, tab-reez' ; sometimes 


o. 


called Tau'ris. 
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TER TOK TRO 

Tacazzc, tå-kåtså; somctimes written|Ter’ra del Fungo or Tierra del Fuego, |Toeat, to-kar’. 
Takatzc and Takatz. tc-er'rà dal fwh’go. Tocaya, to-ki'd. 

Tad'cas-ter. Terra di Lavoro, ter’ra de lÀ-vo'ro. Tocayina or Tocaima, to-ki'má. 
Taf-I-lct' or Taf-r-1e]t'. Terra di Otranto. ter'rá de o-trán'to. Tocnningen. See Tónningen. 
Tag'an-rog' or Tag-an-rok'. Terracina, ter-rá-chec'ul. Toeplitz. See Téplitz. 
Tagliamento, tal-y4-men‘to. Terrc-Bonne t&rr-bonn’; usually pro-|To-kày' (Hun. pron. to-koi^). 
Taglio Novissimo, tdl'yo no-vis'se-mo. nounced tar bone. Tolen. See Tholen. 


Të gus (Sp. Tajo, tÀ'Ho; Port. Tejo, t-|Terre-Hauto (Fr. pron. tërr'-hóte' or|To-le'do (Sp. pron. to-là'po) 
zho). tërr'óte). [See Proncuncing Gazct- Tolentino, to-lén-tee’no 
Tahiti, t&-hee'te; formerly written Ota.| teer, p. v. and vi., of the 3d and sub.|Tol'land. 


hcite. souent editions.) "To-lo'sa. 2 
Taiwan, ti-wán', syn. Formosa. Teschen, tesh'en. Toluca, to-loo’k&. 
Ta-Riang, syn. Yang«tse-Kiang. Tessel. See Texel. Tom-big’bee or Tom-beck’bo. 
Talavera de la Reyna, dab vira dà là |Tessin, t&s'shn’. Tombuctoo. See Timbuctoo. 
rà'e-nÀ. Tctuan or Tetouan, tát'ooün'. Toin'kins. 
"Talbot, taul'but. Tevere tá'và.rà. sys. Tiber. Tonbridge. See Tunbridge. 
Talcahuana, tål-kå-wå'nå. Tevei ct e», ta-và-ro nà. Ton-e-wán'da or Tonewanta. 
Taliaferro, tol'e-ver. Teviot, tiv’e-ot. Tonga iene): 
Tal'la-de’ga. Tewksbury, tukes'ber-e. Tongan or Tongatabu, tong'a-tà'bou 
Talla-has'sce. Tex'as. Tonkin or Tonquin, ton-keen’. 
Talla-hatch'Te. Tex’el or Tewge!. Tonnerre, ton'nain'. 
Tal1a-poo'sa. 'Tezcuco, tas-koo'ko. Tón'ning-en. 
Tamaulipas, tám-ow-lee/plla. Thames, temz. Tonquin See Tonkin. 
Tambof, Tambov, or Tambow, t&m-bof’, | Than'et. Too'la; written, also, Toula and Tuza. 
Tamise, tÀ'meez'. Theaki or Thiaki, the-l'ke, syn. Ithaca. |Toorkistan or Turkistan, toox'kis-tÀn'. 
Tam’a-ny, St. Thebes, theebz ; called Thebai, the'và, by|Toorkomans or Turkomans, toor'ko 
Tampico, tà m-pee'ko ; called, also, Pueb-| the modern Greeks. manz. Y 
lo Nuevo, previo nwi'vo. Theiss, tice (Hun. Tisza, tee-sóh). Topayos, to-pi'yoce ; written, also, Tape 
Tanaro, tA-n4’ro. Thes-sa-lo-ni/ca. See Salonica. joe, Apia e or th-p&‘hoce. 
Tanasserim. See Tenasserim. Thes'sa-ly or Thes-sa'll-a. Toplitz, Teplitz, or Toeplitz, tep'lits 
Taney, tau'ne. Thibadeauville, tib-a-do'vill. Tor-bay’. 
Tangier, tan-jeer’. Thibet or Tibet, tib’et or tib-et’; written, | Torgau, ton'gow. 
Tan-jore’. also, Tibbet. Torneå ; pronounced, and sometimes 
Taormina, tf-orn-mee’n’. Thielt, teelt. written, Tor'ne-à. 
Tapajos. Sce Topayos. Thiers, te-ain'. To'ro. 
Tap pa-han'nock. Thionville, te'ÓN'vill/ or -veeY | To-ron'to. 
Taptee'. Tholen or Tolen, to'len. Tor'shok' or Torjok, torzhok'. 
Tarakai, tar-a-kl', or Sag.hal/T-en. Thomar, to-mapr’. Tor-to'la. 
Taranto, tir’An-to. Thomaston, tom'us-tun. Tortoli, ton'to-le. 
Tarascon. th'ris'kén’. Thorn (Prussia), torn. Tor-to’ng or ton-to'nà 
Tarazona, tå-rå-tho'nå. Thoulouse. See Toulouse. Tor-to's$. 
Tarbes, tanb. Three Rivers or Trois Rivières, trwA re`-| Tortuga, tor-too’ga. 
Tarn, tarn. ve-ain”'. Toscana. See Tuscany. 
Tarragona, tår-rå-go'nå. Thun, toon. Tot'ness ; written, also, Totnes. 
Tar'soos'; written, also, Tarsous and Tar- |Thuner-See, toon'er-sà'. Toul, tool. 
- sus. Thur, toor. Toula. See Toola 
Tartary. ‘Thurgau, toon'gow (Fr. Thurgovie, tün"- |Toulon, too1ëóN'. 
Tat'nell. po've^. Toulouse or Thoulouse, too'looz’. 
Taunton, tan'tun. Thuringia, thu-rin'je-a (Ger. Thüringen, |Toursine, toorane'. 
Tau'ri-da, syn. Krim. tü'ring-en). Tournay, toon ‘nd’ (Flem. Doornik, dée- 
Tauris. See Tabreez. Thurles, thürlz. nik). 
Tau'rus. Tider (It. Tevere, ta’va-ra). Tours, toon. 
Tay, tà. Tibet or Tibbet. See Thibet. Towcester, tous'ter. 
Tazewell, taz’wel. Ticino, te-chee‘no (Fr. Tessin, t&s‘s4n’). |Traf-el-gar’. 
Tchad, chad. é, tee'grà` Tral-ee'. 
Tchany, Tchani, chi/ne. Trani, tri‘ne. 
Tchernigof or Czernigow, chén-ne-gof. |Til’burg. Tran-que-bar’. 
Tchernowitz, chén‘no-vits, syn. Czerno- |Tilsit. Transtevere, trinstà'và-ra. 
wice. Tim-buc’too or Tom-booc'to; written,| Trau-sy.-vá'ni-à (Hun. Erdély Ország, 
Tching-Kiang, ching/-ke-ang'. also, Tombuktu and Ten Boctoo. én-dait on ) 
Tching-tcheoo (or -tcheou), ching'-|TY'mor. Trapani, trå'på-ne. 
cheoo’. TI-mor-laut'. Tras os Montes, tris 4s mon'tàs. 
Tchingtoo (or -tou), ching‘too’. ‘Tinian, tee-ne-1n'. Trav‘an-core’. 
Tchoodskoec, Tchoudskoe, or Techud-,Tin-ne-vel/ly. Treb‘-zond'; called Ta-rkbe-soon' by the 
skoc, chood'sko-e, syn. Peipus. "Tirapenogos, tim-p&no'goce (Lake);| Turks. 
Teche, tesh. | called now the Great Salt Lake. Tremiti, trem'e-te. 
Te-cum'seh. | TY-o'ga. Trent (Ger. Trient, tre-ent’). 
Tecm'boo'. ‘Tip’er-a or Tip'ra. Trent'on. 
Teflis. See Tiflis. pah. Treves, trecvz (Fr. Tréves, trave, Ger, 
Tehran or Teheran, teh-hrin’; written, Tippecanoe, tip'e-ka-noo' Trier, treer). 
also, Tehraun. |Tiperery, tip-er-d’re. Treviglio, tra-veel'yo or trüv-cel'yo. 
Tehuacan, ta-wi'kAn’, Tir-ec’, also written Tirree, Tir y, and Ty-|Treviso, trév-ee’so. 
Tehuantepec, tà-win-tà.pek'. ree. Triaditza, tre-À dits. 
Teignmouth, tin'muth. Tirhala. See Tricala. Tricala, tree/kÀ-1À ; written, also, Tirhala. 
Tejuco, t&-zhoo'ko. Tirlemont, teeal'móN' (Flem. Thienen|Trichinopoli or Trichinopoly, tritch-in- 
l'el'fir. or Tienen, tee’nen). op'o-le. 
Temte, tem'esh'; written, also, Temesch. | Tishamingo, tish'a-ming'go. Trieste, tre-est’ or tre-es'tá. 
Temesvár, tem-esh-vlÀa'; written, also,|Titery. Tittcrie. Trincomalec, tring'ko-ma.lee'. 
Temeschwar. Titicaca, tit-e-kA'kA. Trin-I-dad’. 
'Ten-as'ser-im. Titterie, tit'ter-ee', npn trip’o-le; called by the natives 
Ten’e-dos. Tivoli, tiv’o-le or tee'vo-le. a-rA’bloos. 
Teneriffe, ten'erif (Sp. Tenerife, tà-nà.| Tlalpan, tlàl-pln'. Tripolitza or Tripolizza, tre-po-lit's&. 
ree'fi). Tlamet or Tlamath, tlàm'et ; called, also, | Trois Rivières, trwlre've-ain', syn. Three 
Ten‘nes-sce’. Klam'et. Rivers. š 
Ten'ter-den. Tlascula, tlás-kÀ 71a. Trond or Tron, Saint, sax tróN. 
Tepic, tdp-ik’ or th-peek’. Tlemsan, tiem'sln'. Tropea, tro-pà/À. 
Tepozcolula, tà-pos-ko-loo1À. Toe" to-bá'go. Trosachs, tró'saks. 
Teramo, tér'á-mo. To-bol'. Trondjem. See Drontheim 
Terceira, têa-så'e-rå. To-bolsk’. Troppau, trop'pow. 
Termini. tåa’me-ne. To-bo'so. Troup, troop. 
Terni, tàx'ne. Tokantine, to-k4n-teens’. Trowbridge. 


SoN SZ OE CC, rd IS Pen ens - - - r. E ha en 2 =. — ZZ 
ou as in our (or ow as in now); N similar to ng; s like z; gh like g hard ; th as in this. (See Explanations, p. 92.) 
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VAL VIS WEX 
Troyes, trwà. Val-de-Pehas, vli-dà-pane'yas. Vitebsk or Vitepsk, syn. Witebsk. 
Trunrball. Valdivia, vàl-dco've-À. Viterbo, Jorka bo. iin 
Trujillo. See Truxillo. Valence, vA lance’. Vitoria or Vittoria, ve-to/re-À. 
Tru'ro. Valencia, və-len'she-a (Span. pron. vi-|Viviers, ve'vc-à. 
Truxillo or Trujillo, troo-Heel'yo. len‘the-&). Vitré, ve trà”. 
Tu’am. Valenciennes, vlli'sc-enn'. Vizagnpatam, ve-zl'ga-pa-tam'. 
TW ding-en. | Viene vi-len’she-a. Viad-i-mcer'; written, also, Vladimir ov 
Tuck'er-ton. Val'la-do-lid’ (Sp. pron. vil-y-po-Jeep’). | Wladimir. 
Tucunun, too-koo-mn'. Valombrosa, vàl-om-bro'sà. Voghcra, vo-gå'rå. 
Tudela, too-pd lb. Valona, vàJo'nl, syn. Aviona. Volga or Wolga. 
Tula, tool, syn. Toola. Valparaiso, vål-på-rřso. |i Vol-hyn'i-ẹ (Polish Wolynsk, vo-leensk’, 
Tule, toole, or too'là. Valtellina, vål-têl-ice'nå, or Vailtelline,| Vo-log/ds. 
Tul1s-morc*. vài-tàlJeen'. Vorarlberg, fore-anl'bina. 
Tunbridge: written, also, Tonbridge. |Van, vin. Voxodiesl' : written, also, Voroneje, Vu 
Tunguragua, toong-goo-rà'gwü. Van Bu'rcn. ronctz, Woronetz, and Woronesch. 
Tu’nice Vancouver, van-koo’ver. Vosges, vózh. 
Tu'nis; called hy the natives Too'nis.  |Van-dà^li-a. Vostani, vos-ta‘ne, or Wustanee. 
Turcoing, tün'kwáw', Van'der-burg. Voatochnoi (Cape), vos-totch'noy. 
Tur-co-mà'ni's. Van Diemcn's, van dce’menz. 
Turcomans. See Toorkomans. Vannes, vinn. 


Turin (Fr. pron. türáw', It Torino, to-|Varinas, và-ree'nls, or Barinas, b3-ree’- 


ree’no). nås. W. 


Turkcy, tur'ke, or Ot'to-man Empire. [Varna or Warna, var'nå. 


Turkistan. See Toorkistan. Vásárhely, våð’'shår'her'. Waadt, wåått. See Vaud. 
Turnhout, turn'howt Vaucluse, vó'klüze'. ; Waal or Wahal, wii. 
Tus-ca-loo'sa. Vaud, v6, or Pays-de-Vaud, pd’e-deh-; Wabash, wau'bash. . 
Tus'ca-ny (It. Toscana, tos-kà'nl). võ (Ger. Waadt, wart). Wakefield. 
Tuscarawas, tus-ka-raw’wess. Veglia, vcl'yà or vale’y&. Walahmutte, wa-lah’mut, sym. Wile 
Tuxtla, tooxt1h. Velez- Malaga, và1ëth-m818-g8. mette. 
Tuy. twee. Velino, và-lee”no.` Walcheren, Wül'xer-en. 
Tver or T wer, tvün or tvain. Velletri, vål-lå'tre. Waldeck, wol'dek or WAl’dak. 
Tynemouth, tine*muth. Venaissin, veh-nais'sáw'. Wál-den'ses. 
Tyre, úre; called by the Jews Tsoor, and | Venango, ve-nang'go. Wál'do. 
by the Arabs Soor. Vendee, La, 18 vix'dà'. Waldoborough, wol'do-bür-rüh. 
Tyree or Tyry. See Tiree. Vendôme, vin‘dome’. Waldstüdter See, Wült'státter zi. Ses 
Tyrnau, tééa'now (Hun. Nagy Szom-! Venezuela, ven-ez-wee'la (Sp. pron. vn-| Lucerne, Lake of. : 
bath, nódy or nódge som-bot). eth-wà'll). | Wales, wailz. 
Tyrol (Ger. pron. te-role’). Venice, ven‘iss (It. Venezia, vén-ed’-| Walker, wau'ker. 
Ty r-one'. ze-À). ‘Wallachia, wol-là'ke-a (Turk. If-18k% 
Tyrrel. Venloo, vén-1d’. | Wallis. Sce Valais. 
pe CN | Ventimiglia, ven-te-meel'yà (Fr. Venti- Walsall, wol'zel. 
. mille, vàN'te'meer^. Waltham (England), wol'tum. 
U x Vera Cruz, và”"& krooce. Waltham (Mass.), wol'thum. 
Vercelli, vün-chelle. Walton, wol'tun. 
Ubes, Saint. See Setubal. Verde, verd. | Wal’w orth. 
Ucayale, 00-ki-A14, or Ucayali, oo-ki-Me.| Verdun, vàng du. Wandsworth, wonz'wurth. 
Udine, >0’de-n& Vermelho, vén-rmel’yo. Wardein, *ün'dine', or Waradein, wà - 
Udvárhely, ood vàla'hir.. Vermejo, vln-má'no. ri-dine’. 
Uist, wist. Vermilion, ver-mil'yun. Warasdin, Wwü'ras-dcen*. 
Ukraine, u'krane or oo-krane’ (Polish) Ver-mont'. Warna. See Varna. 
Ukraina, oo-kr&-ee në). Verona, và-ro'nl. | War aw (Polish Warszawa, van-shi'và 
Ule&borg, oo'le-ó-borg'. Versailles, ver-sailz' (Fr. pron. vg sár'or! or Wün-shà'và). 
Ulm (Ger. pron. ddim). vén-sh'ye). | Warwick (England), wor'rik. 
Ulster. Verviers, vën`ve-” ‘Warwick (U. S), wor’wik or worrik. 
Uls^wé&-ter. Vesoul, veh-zool'. | Warwickshire, wor rik-shir. 
Umef, oo'me-ó. Ve-su'vi-us (It. Vesuvio, và-soo've-o). | Washington, wosh'ing-tun. 
Um'mer-3-poo'ra; written, also, Amara-|Ve-vay*. Washitaor Ouachita, wosh'e-tau*. 
poura. ° Viana, ve-a’na. Washtenaw, wosh’te-nau'. 
Unalaschka. See Oonalaska. Viatka, ve-årkå. Wü'ter-ford. 
Underwalden. See Unterwalden. Viborg, vee'borg; also written Wiborg. | Wüter-ee'. 
Un'strut or óón'stróót. Vicenza, ve-sen’za or ve-chen'zà. Wü-ter-loo' (Dutch pron. Wii'ter-16’) 
Unterwalden, oun'ter-WAl’den. Vich, vik or veek. Watervliet, wau ‘ter-vleet’. 
Up'sal or Upsala, up-så1à. Vicks'burg. Wayne, wane. 
U'ral or Oural, oo-r&''. Vidin. Sea Widin. Wearmouth, weer'muth. 
Uralsk, 00-ralsk’. Vienna, ve-en’na (Ger. Wien, Ween, al-| Wednesbury, wenz'ber-e. 
Urbino, oor-bee’no, most Maine Weicheel. Ses Vistula 
Urfa. See Oorfa. Vienna (in the U. &), vi-en‘na. Weichselburg, Wike’sel-böörG` or -burg 
Uri, u’re (Ger. pron. oo're). Vienne, ve-enn'. Weilbach, Wile’bix. 
Urmiah. See Ooroomeea. Vierwaldstüdter See. See Lucerne, Lake} Weimar, Wi'mar. 
Uruguay. u'roo-zwá' or oo-roo-gwT. of. Weinheim, Wine'hime. 
Urumiya See Ooroomea. Vigevano, ve-jev'a.no. Weissenburg, Wi'sen-bóóno' or -burg. 
Usbekistan or Oozbekistan. See Bokha-| Vr'eo. Weiatritz, Wice'trits. 
ra. Villa (in Sp., veel'yl, or in Port, vill or| Welland. 
Ustiug. See Oostioog. veell). Weobly, woo'ble. 
U'ta-was, syn. Ottawa. Villa Bo'g. Wen'er or Wenner. 
Utica ` Villach, viir’, Wernigerode, wén'ne-ga-ro'deh. 
Utah or Youta, u'tà or u'taw ; often writ-| Villa del Fuerte, vec'yl dë! fw8n'tà. Wertheim, Wént'hime. 
ten Eutaw. Villafranca, See Villefranche. Wesel, Wà”zel. 
Utrecht, u’trckt (Dutch pron. ü'trext). {Villa Real, veel'yà rà-al. We'ser (Ger. pron. Wizer). 
Utrera, oo-trà'rà. Villa Rica (Sp. America), veel'yl ree'kÀ. | West Bromwich, -brum'ich or rum’. 
Uttoxcter, ux'e-ter. Villa Rica (Brazil), villà or veel ree'kå. idge. 
Ux’bridge. Villefranche, veel fransh’ (It. Villafranca, Wcst-Chester, west'-ches-ter. 
Uzbeck. See Oozbek. vil-13-frank’&). West Indica, -in'deez. 
Uzbeckistan. See Bokhara Vincennes, vin-senz’ (Fr. pron. vÉw- Westmeath, westmeefh'. 
Uzés, ü'zace'. senn’). , West'min-stcr. 
AA ——— — | Vil Cent, St. West'more-lgnd (Westmoreland, m Pa, 
Vique. See Vich. usually has the accent on the penult). 
V. Vire, vecs. West-phálkFe (Ger. Westphalen, West 
Virginia, ver ^jin'e-a, fien). 
Veigatz, vi-clts'. Visiapour. See Bcjapoor. Wet'ter. 
Valais, và 1 (Gcr. Wallis, Wallis). Vis'tula (Ger. We l, Wike/sel). Wex'for€ . 


Fate, für, fll, fat; mà, mit; nó, ndt; 9, e, L o, obscure: š, ë, 1 6, ü, long , & 6.1. 3, ü, short oo as in moon; Ot as in good 
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LE I 


WYO YEM ZYT 
Wexio, wek'she-o. pronunciation of this name is often|Yenikale or Jenicale, yen e-kÀ 714. 
Weymouth, wáà'muth. callcd in question, because thc poet! Yenisei, yen-e-sà'e or yon o-say’, or Ent 
Wheeling. Campbell pronounces it Wy'o-ming.| aci, en-e-sá'c. 
Whitby. We would beg leavc to remind suchj Yeovil, yó' vil. 
White-bá'ven. critics that we aim to give the pronun-| Yerba Bucna, y8r'bà bwü'ni. 
Whitley, white. ciation of namca, not as foreigners call} Ycsao or Jesso, ycs'so; also written lesa 
Wiborg. See Viborg. them, but ns they are callcd by the in-|Yezd, yézd 
Wick'low. habitants of the respective countries| Yonne, yonn. 
YVid'in or Vidin. to which thcy belong. Sec Universal York’shire. 


Wied or Wied-New-Wicd. See New-| Pronouncing Gazetteer, section ii., p.| Youghal, yaw. 

Wied. 22. Youghiogheny, yóh'ho-gl/ne. 
Wieliczka, We-litch’ka or vyål-itch'kå Wythe, with (ch as in thin). Youta, u'tà, syn. Utah. 
Wien, Ween, syn. Vienna. | Ypres, repr (Flem. Ypern, pern). 


yy paden wees-bå'den, syn. Wisbaden. zu rae 2 re 
: wite. , Yu-ca-tan” or yoo'kå-tän’, 
Wilcox. X , Yupura, yoo poora. syn. Japura. 
ha arosi, Yril'den.sttne. ° Longe M a'duw'. 
il'kin-son. Xagua, nå'gwA vetot, eev'to'. 
Wilkesbarre, wllks'bár-re. dus ‘Xalapa or Jalapa, ua-]A'pà. 
Willamette, willah'met; written, ' Xalisco or Jalisco, wA-lees’ko or nklis'- 
Walahmutte. a Z 
yya minig on. Xauxa or Jauja, How’HA. ° 
Wiehe nt Xenia; zoe ne p. Zaandam, zin‘dim’; written, also, S 
i Feat Dus a Get gium rbd write, t Sas 
Windau, win'dou. Koree dU a Pairs). rës; Port. pron.| Zacatecas, zBk-a-tà'kes or sh-kk-tà kha. 


Win’der-mere ; written, also, Winander- , Zacynthus, zas-syn thus, syn. Zante. 
TÉ: Ey orare de la Frontera, uà”rës dà|7 y^" See Sahara, 


Windham, wind'um. Xicoco, ze-ko'ko : Zaire or Zahir, z&-eer/, syn. Congo. 
: ze , syn. Bikokf. i 
oo Fis seeno DOM 
Wini š'go. Xingu or Chingu, aoin goo Zanguibar. z io gh : bar 

in'Di-peg. Xixon, He-Hone’, syn. Gijon. guider, zang ghe-bar . 


sVin ni-pis'e-o' (Je) ; commonly pro- | y; : : $ Zan'te or Zacynthus. 
Bouüted iine ie cci. 7 P'?' |Xixona, Gijona, or Jijona, ste-uo'nk. Zan zi-bar’. 


: Xoa, sho'h, syn. Shoa. 2 
Wirtemberg. See Würtemberg. ' : . _|Zara, z&/rà. s 
Wisbaden, "tbi den, or Wiesbaden, Chito pr qoenimuse Mone maet Zaragoza. Se Sargont. I 
Wisby. eden. Xorullo, uo-rool'yo, syn. Jorullo. raana, zeclend (Dan. Sjæland, sei 


pini A ^ ). 
Wis-cas'set. Xuxuy, uoo-hwee', syn. Jujuy. Zealand (Dutch Zeeland, zà?ünd). 
Wis-con'sin or Wiskonsin; formerly Zebu or Cebu, se-boo' (Sp pron. thà 
written Ouisconsin. 


Wismar, vis mer. € Zegedin. Ses Szegedin. 

Wissembourg, vis'sËxrboox”. Y. Zeila, zà1l. 

Wit-epsk’ or Vit-ebsk’. Zeitoun, zàtoon'. 

Witgenstein, wit’ghen-stine’. Y, 1, sometimes propery pronounced Zeitz, tsites. 

Witten-berg (Ger. pron. Wit’ten-béze’). and written. in En ye. Zem’plin. 

Wiveliscombe, wile kum. Yad'kin. Zelle, tselleh, syn. Ce!le. 

Woburn, woo'burn. Yafk or Jaik, yl'ik. Zerbst, tsbnpat. 

Wolfenbüttel wol’fen-bittel, almost Yak-ootsk’; written, also, Yakoutsk, Yak-|Zhit-o-meer’ , written, also, Jitomir and 
wol'fen-bit'tel, utsk, and Jakutsk. Schitomir. 

Wolza See Volga. Yal-e-bu’she. Zirknitz, tsëënk'nita, syn. Czirknica 

Wolverhampton, wüdl-ver-hamp tun. — Yan'cy. Zittau, tsit'tou. 

Woolwich, wóbl'itch or wddl'idge. Yang-tcheoo or -tcheou, yang/-che oo’, |Zoll-Verein, tsoll'- fer-Ine'. 

Worcester, wdde'ter. 'Yang-tse-kiang (-ke-ang^ ; called, also,|Zom'bor. 

Wotten-under-Edge, woo'ten-und'ridge.. Ta-Kiang, tá-ke-ang', and Kiang-Ku,|Zug, zoog or tsooG. 

Worma, wurmz (Ger. pron. WÜnms). | ke-ang’-kew. Züllichau, tsül'le-kow. 

Wrexham, rex'um. ! Yanina or Janina, yi’/ne-n& Zulpich, tsool'pix. 

Würtemberg, wir’tem-berg (Ger. pron. 'Yarkünd'; also written Yarkand. Zürich, zu'rik (Ger. pron. tsü'rik). 
Wün'tem-bóxa" ; written, also, Wir-| Yarmouth, yar^muth. Zut'phen. 
temberg. Yaroslaf or Jaroslaw, yar-o-slAf’; writ-|Zuyder or Zuider Zee, zt'der zee (Dutch 

Würtzburg, wirts'burg (Ger. pron) ten, also, Jaroslavl pron. zoi'der zà). 
vrünts'bóóno. | Ya-zoo’. Zvor'nik (Turk. Iz'vorneek^. 

Wustanee. See Vostani. | Yecatarinoslaf. See Ekatarinoslaf. Zweibrücken or Zweybrücken, tawt 

Wycomb, wik'um. ı Yeddo or Jeddo, yed'do. brük'ken, syn. Deux-Ponts. 

Wye (Wales), wi. Yelatma. See Elatma. Zwickau, tswik'kow. 

Wye (Netherlands). See Y. |Yelizavetgrad. See Elizabetgrad. Zwill. 

'Wy-o'ming. [The correctness of our Yem'en. Zytomir. Sec Zhitomcer. 


ou as in our (or ow as in now); N similar to ng; s like z; gh like g hard; th as in this. (Sce Explanations. p. 92) 


THE END. 
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